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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfaf^,  ApHl  9, 1976 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

There  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all.  And  through  all  and 
in  all. — Ephesians  4:  6. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  pause 
in  the  midst  of  demanding  duties  and 
pressing  problems  to  open  our  hearts 
unto  Theo  that  the  light  of  Thy  spirit 
may  shine  upon  our  pathway  and  il- 
lumine the  way  to  righteousness  and 
to  peace. 

Keep  our  minds  clear,  our  hearts 
clean,  ?md  our  spirits  courageous  as  we 
face  t|le  tasks  of  this  day.  Lead  us  and 
all  m^n  to  that  realm  where  good  will 
shall  rieign,  truth  shall  rule,  and  freedom 
shall  l>e  the  lot  of  all. 

Before  this  altar  of  prayer  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  Thee  and  we 
pledge  obr,  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  well-being  of  people  everywhere. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to  dis- 
advantaged secondary  school  students,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  2444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  1  to  September 
30  fiscal  year;  and 

8.  2445.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
changes  In  laws  necessary  because  of  the 
October-September  fiscal  year. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

8.  76.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  In  the 
8ierra  National  Forest,  Calif.,  for  possible 
Incltislon  m  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System;  and 
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S.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  Insure  a  proper  level  of  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  food  stamp  ven- 
dors. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CGMMTTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED  REPORT  ON  BILL  MAK- 
ING FURTHER  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPR0PRIA110NS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1976- 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consult  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  further  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  the  transitional 
period  ending  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McEWEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAB3ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED  REPORTS  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTIONS  1032  AND  1129 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  privileged  reports  on 
House  Resolutions  1032  and  1129,  disap- 
proving deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSPOKTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  IN  THE  MARKUP  OP  HJR. 
9560  AND  HJl.  12972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  have  permission  to 
sit  today  in  the  markup  of  HJl.  9560 
and  H.R.  12972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  whether  these  are  Just  hear- 


ings or  whether  they  are  markup  ses- 
sions? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  markup 
session. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiuther,  we  have 
been  in  markup  and  we  have  just  one 
more  matter  of  concern. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT   NEED 
FOR  WYOMING 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  w::;s  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomla 
(Mr.  FtorrssELOT),  what  is  the  reason  the 
gentleman  is  making  his  objection? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.^  K  the  gentleman 
win  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  respond.  We 
are  making  up  on  the  House  fioor  impor- 
tant authorizations  for  our  military,  and 
I  think  it  is  something  that  requires  the 
time  and  careful  consideration  of  eAch 
Member.  I  have  heard  many  Members  say 
that  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  pay  at- 
tention to  such  important  legislation  as 
H.R.  12438  and  at  the  san^e  time  be  in- 
volved in  markup  sessions  in  their  indi- 
vidual committees. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  both  important  responsibilities. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  and  I  know 
he  shares  my  concern  about  our  ever- 
present  need  to  be  in  three  or  four  places 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  One  cannot  perform 
both  functions  by  shuttling  back  and 
forth. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  Items  before  our 
subcommittee,  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man would  give  some  thought  to  with- 
drawing his  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 

will  yield,  maybe  we  can  finish  up  the 

I  authorization  bill  fij:st  and  then  have  the 

committees  meet  later  in  the  afternoon. 

\  OOlUCUXnTT    DKVXLOPMXMT    NKB)    rOK 

^  WTOicnro 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Commimity  Develops 
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ment  Act  of  1974  to  Vevlse  the  allocation 
formula  for  assistance  under  such  title, 
and  to  provide  inert  ased  authorizations 
to  carry  out  program  s  under  such  title. 
VThe  1974  act  eanxarks  80  percent  of 
community  develorment  bloc  grrant 
funds  for  metropolit!  ,n  areas,  and  20  per- 
cent for  nonmetropoitan  areas.  This  cur- 
rent system  of  allocations  based  on 
SMSA's-^tandard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical areas — and  noh-SMSA's  discrimi- 
nates against  nonmeiropolitan  areas  and 
States  having  a  suttstantial  portion  of 
their  population  living  in  such  areas. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  is  experiencing 
rapid  growth  related!  to  Intensive  energy 
development,  and  many  communities 
have  doubled,  even  tripled  in  size.  Yet, 
no  area  Is  considered  metropolitan.  Due 
to  the  influx  of  people.  State  and  local 
governments  cannot]  meet  the  needs  of 
every  program;  however,  planning  pro- 
grams to  insure  a  hfealttiy  development 
of  communities  in  tlie  State  are  drasti- 
cally needed,  but  noti  provided. 

I  hope  early  passage  of  this  bill  will 
remedy  this  situatlot 


REQUEST    FOR 
SUBCOMMI 
ON      MERCHANT! 
FISHERIES  TO 
ING  5 -MINUTE  R 


MISSION     FOR 
OF  COMMITTEE 
MARINE      AND 
TODAY  DUR- 


Mr.  LEGOETT.  iii.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tnat  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committer :  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  during  the  5-ninute  rule. 

This  would  allow  ihem  to  commence 
markup,  but  they  would  not  accomplish 
any  final  markup.  Thi  5  relates  to  very  im- 
portant agriculture  bi  Us  that  must  be  re- 
ported out  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
by  May  15. 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  this: 

This  win  actually 
slon?  ' 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr. 
gentleman  wiU  yield, 
the  matters.  There  TJ'ill  be  no  final  ac- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gei  itleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT. 
the  name  of  conslsteacy,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Ofa  lection  is  heard. 


there  objection  to 


be  a  markup  ses- 

Speaker,  if  the 
we  wUl  be  studying 


there  objection  to 


Mr.   Speaker,   In 


PERMISSION  FOR  ;  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON"  MANPOWER,  !  COMPENSATION, 
AND  HEALTH  A(ND  SAFETY  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR    TO    MEF  T    TODAY    NOT- 


WITHSTANDINQ 
OF  H.R.  12438 


7. 


Mr.  dominicb: 

Speaker,  I  ask  unan^ous 
the  Subcommittee 
pensation.  and  Healt^i 
Committee  on 
permitted  to  meet 
testimony  on  HJl. 
ment  and  Balanced 


Education 


CONSIDERATION 


DANIELS.    Mr. 

consent  that 

Manpower,  Com- 

and  Safety  of  the 

and  Labor  be 

in  order  to  take 

the  Poll  Employ- 

(^rowth  Act  of  1976. 
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notwithstanding    the    consideration    of 
H.R.   12438.  the  defense  author 
bill. 

the  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man assure  us  that  there  will  be  abso- 
lutely no  markup? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  my  assiur- 
ance  of  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
scheduled  3  more  days  of  hearings  next 
week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
So  there  will  be  no  markup  session  today? 
We  have  that  assurance? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAICER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  183] 

Ambro  Heinz  Richmond 

Andrews.  N.C.     Henderson  Roberts 

A-shlcy  Hlnshaw  Roncallo 

AuColn  •  Holland  Rostenkowskl 

Baldus  Holtzman  Ruppe 

Baxrett  Howard  St  Germain 

Bell  Hungate  Santlnl 

Bingham  Jacobs  Sarbanes 

Bonker  Jarman  Scheuer 

Breckinridge      Johnson,  Pa.  Seiberling 

Brooks  Jones,  Okla.  Shuster 

Burke.  Mass.       Karth  Simon 

Carter  Kemp  Sisk 

Cederberg  Litton  Skubltz 

Clay  McCloakey  SpeUman 

Collins,  111.  McKinray  Staggers 

Conlan  Macdonald  Stanton, 

Conyers  Madden  James  V. 

de  la  Garza         Matsunaga  Steelman 

Dellums  Melcher  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dent  Metcalfe  Stelger,  Wis. 

Diggs  Michel  Stephens 

Dingell  Mlkva  Stuckey 

Dodd  Mills  Sullivan 

du  Pont  Mink  Symington 

Eckhardt  Mitchell.  Md.  Talcott 

Edwards,  Calif.  Montgomery  Teague 

Esch  Mosher  Thornton 

Bshleman  Nedzl  Traxler 

Flowers  Nix  Udall 

Plynt  Nolan  Ullman 

Ford,  Mich.         O'Brien  Vander  Jagt 

Fraser  O'Hara  White 

Glaimo  O'Neill  Wilson,  Texas. 

Gude  Pepper  Young,  Alaska 

Harsha  Peyser  Young,  Ga. 

Hayes,  Ind.         QulUen  Young,  Texas 
Hays,  Ohio          Reuss 
Heckler,  Mass.    Rhodes 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  319 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMI'l'i'EE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE 
CONSERVATION  AND  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENT  AND  SUBCOMMTITEE 
ON  OCEANOGRAPHY  OP  THE  COM- 
MriTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  the  Environment  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  allowed  to  take  testimony  this  morn- 
ing on  the  subject  of  aquaculture  during 
the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  can  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia assure  me  that  there  will  be  no 
markup  legislation  during  the  session? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No  markups  will  be 
made,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^ 


1 

PROVIDING  ADt)rnONAL  COPIES  OP 
HQUStNG  REPORT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I^all  up  House  Resolution 
927  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  927 

Resolved,  That  there  shaU  be  reprinted  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  report  entitled  "Housing  for  the  Elderly: 
The  Federal  Response". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  2  and  3,  delete  "two  thotoand 
five  hundred"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  'tone 
thousand". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  OF  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION  TO 
THE  PEOPLE'S.  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1026  apd  ask  for  its  Immediatex  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  RX8.  1026 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Hotue 
document  the  Report  of  the  Ninth  Oongra*- 
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Blonal  Delegation  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "COURT  PROCEEDINGS  AND 
ACTIONS  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO 
THE  CONGRESS,  PINAL  REPORT 
FOR  THE  93D  CONGRESS,  DECEM- 
BER 1974" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  u^  House  Con- 
current Resolution  305  arid  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  305 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations,  five  hiin- 
dred  additional  copies  of  the  committee  print 
entitled,  "Court  Proceedings  and  Actions  of 
Vital  Interest  to  the  Congress,  Pinal  Report 
for  the  93d  Congress,  December  1974". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
"OUR  FLAG"  AND  PROVIDING  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  cal'  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  536  and  ask  fox  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  636 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  Ultistra- 
tlons,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Hoxise  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag";  and  that  two  himdred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  recsffsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


irecwisi 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP 
THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DECLA- 
RATION OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  537  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  637 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  as  amended  to 
July  1.  1871,  together  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, with  an  Index,  In  such  form  and  style 
M  m»y  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee 


on  Printing,  and  that  there  be  printed  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  oc^les  of  such  document, 
of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  fifty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
U.S.  CONSTITUTION  (POCKET- 
SIZE  EDITION) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  SpeaKlpr,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  oii.  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  538  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediat*}  consideration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  638 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  i>rlnted  as  a  House  document  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  states  (pocket-size  edi- 
tion) ,  as  amended  through  July  6,  1971,  and 
that  there  be  printed  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two thousand  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  two 
himdred  and  twenty-one  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Hgfuse  of  Representa- 
tives and  fifty-one  thoiisand  five  hundred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  further  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? / 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  ;notion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DCXXJMENT 
CONSTITUTION  •.  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  539  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  CHerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  639 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  as  a  House  dooimient 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  with  analjrtlcal  Index  and  ancU- 
larles  regarding  proposed  timendments,  pre- 
pared by  Representative  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Junior,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  bound  with  a 
paperback  cover  of  the  style  and  design  used 
in  printing  House  Document  Numbered  93- 
215  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  and  that 
two  himdied  and  forty-six  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed,  of  which  twenty- 


five  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Ho\ise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  tha 
balance  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  no  the 
table. 


PRINTINO    AS    HOUSE    DCXXFMENT 
"HOW    OUR   LAWS   ARE   MADE" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr:"  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call-^p  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  540  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clert:  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  640 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  In  House  Document  Numbered  8S-jt77 
of  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  be  printed  as 
a  House  document,  with  a  suitable  p^>erback 
cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  oolcu*,  to  ba 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  recommendations,  and  with  a  fore- 
word by  the  Honorable  Petw  W.  Rodlno, 
Junior;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-sir  thousand  additional 
copies,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  shaU 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Oonmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  balance  prorated  to  the 
litembere  at  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requ&st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTD^  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  OF  PRCK^EEDINGS  OP 
47TH  BIENNIAL  MEETING  OP  CON- 
VENTION OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TORS OF  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  84  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  84 

Resolved  by  the  SeruUe  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurrinff) ,  Tliat  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  forty- 
seventh  biennial  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in 
Oreensboro,  Nqrth  Carolina,  from  J\ine  22, 
1976,  through  JUne  27,  1976,  be  printed 
with    Ulustratlons    as    a   Senate    document. 
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addltlcnal   copies   of   such 
be  prlated  for  the  use  of 


the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Mr.  3RADEMAS  «3  urlng  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  Unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading 
current  resolution  be 


that  it  be  printed  in  t  le  Record 


of  the  Senate  con- 
dispensed  with  and 


there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objecHion. 

The  Senate  concuri-ent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEFENSE  AUT  lORiZATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Sp  eaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolv^lfc  elf  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Who^  louse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  Khe  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  L2438)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1977  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  aid  other  weapons, 
and  research,  devel)pment,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Ar  ned  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  auttiorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  act:  ve  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  ithe  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  persoiinel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  anl  to  authorize  the 
military  training  of  student  loads,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  he  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th  <-,  Chair  requests  the 
gentleman  from  Indij  na  (Mr.  Brademas) 
to  assume  the  chair  t(  mporarlly. " 

IN  THE   COMMTTTEl    OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  H)use  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  c  f  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Ui  iion  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  I  ill  HJl.  12438,  with 
Mr.  Brademas  (Chaliman  pro  tempore) 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  thd  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bradesias)  .  When  the  Committee  rose  on 
Thursday,  April  8,  19  r6,  title  I  of  the  bUl 
was  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

Are  there  any  f urt  ler  amendments  to 
title  I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFEB:  ZD  BY  MB.  EMEBT 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  C  hairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  sy  Mr.  Emery:  Page 
2,  line  19,  strike  out  '■$1,378,300,000."  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  thi  following:  "$7,967,- 
300,000.  of  which  $1,179 ,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  procurement  of  8  F  ?Q-7  Frigates." 

Mr.  EMERY.  M].  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  somevrhat  unique  among 
those  that  have  b(en  offered  during 
Consideration  of  thlj  bill.  Rather  than 
offering  an  amendme  nt  to  cut  back  pro- 
grams, I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  FPG-7  patrol  frigate  program 
to  the  full  complemeiit  of  eight  ships,  as 


tlon. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  a  patrol  frig- 
ate? A  patrol  frigate  Is  a  medium -sized 
defensive  vessel,  designed  to  protect  con- 
voys, shipping  lanes,  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  it  is  specifically  designed  and 
fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  It  has  anti- 
submarine warfare  capability,  antiair- 
craft warfare  capability.  It  has  sonar 
capability  for  seeking  out  and  destroy- 
ing foreign  enemy  submarines.  It  also 
carries  the  LAMPS  helicopter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  need  It? 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  briefing  by  the  Eiepartment 
of  the  Navy  relative  to  the  fighting 
increase  in  Soviet  naval  capability.  It 
was  an  eye  opener. 

Traditionally  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
a  defensive  navy.  It  has  been  designed 
to  carry  out  military  operations  primarily 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  her  allies.  But  dur- 
ing recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
panded its  naval  capability  to  an  extent 
that  should  cause  grave  concern  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  They  have 
increased  their  submarine  capability.  And 
for  the  first  time  they  have  developed 
systems  that  are  capable  of  intercepting 
American  convoys,  vital  to  our  own  de- 
fense and  vital  to  supplying  our  allies, 
many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  patrol  frigate  Is 
designed  to  intercept  and  neutralize  that 
growing  capability. 

This  amendment  will  restore  some 
$589  million  for  the  procurement  of  four 
PFG-7  patrol  frigates  that  were  removed 
from  the  President's  request  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  Important 
program.  It  is  essential  to  the  Navy.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  supports  the  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  supports 
the  program,  and  the  administration 
supports  the  program.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  with  whom  I  have  spoken  in 
the  last  2  weeks  feel  that  this  is  vital  to  a 
strong,  able  U.S.  Navy,  especially  In  light 
of  the  growing  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  assSfclate  ms'self  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  all  the  evidence 
we  have  seen  recently  is  that  we  have  a 
great  need  for  an  increased  conventional 
naval  capacity  in  light  of  the  Increased 
Russian  naval  capacity.  To  do  less  will 
encourage  Soviet  mischief  and  lead  to 
dangerous  confrontation.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  become  second  best  on  the  high 
seas.  World  peace  and  national  defense 
require  this. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  understand  that  the  dlstlngirished 


was  recommended  bj  the  Navy,  the  De-     -. ^ « 

fense  Department,  ajid  the  admlnlstriak^  minority  leader  has  In  fact  dlscu^ed  the 

^amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Maine  (Mr.  Emert)  with  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  within  the  past  few  days,  and 
that  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Committee  does  have  the  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CARR  AS  A  STTB- 
STrrtTTE  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MB.    EMEBY 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabb  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Emery:  Page  2,  line  19,  after  "Navy,"  delete 
••$7,378,300,000"  and  insert  in  Its  place: 
"$6,788,300,000  of  which  none  shall  be  spent 
for  procurement  of  FFG-7  class  frigates". 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
lay  the  groundwork  here  for  this  amend- 
ment that  is  before  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
take  the  number  of  ships  from  eight, 
which  is  the  number  that  the  Emery 
amendment  provides,  to  zero.  The  rea- 
son I  do  this  is  to  lay  the  full  range 
of  options  before  the  House  so  we  can 
make  a  selection  and  wm-k  our  wlU.  We 
have  the  option  of-taklng  no  PFG-7's  or 
taking  four  PFG-7 's,  as  is  provided  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  we  can  accept  the  Emery 
amendment  to  increase  the  number  of 
PPG-7's  to  eight,  which  is  the  number 
that  the  administration  requested. 

The  reason  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment is  to  focus  our  attention  in  this 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  ^rge  number  of 
cheap  ships  with  limited  capabilities  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  smaller 
number  of  more  sophisticated  vessels. 

My  particular  gripe,  with  the  FPG-7 
is,  No.  1,  the  cost,  No.  2,  Its  limited  capa- 
bility, and.  No.  3,  the  fact  that  our  NATO 
allies  are  better  suited  to  serve  the  low 
end  of  the  high-low  mix. 

The  FFG-7  class  of  frigate  is  the 
Navy's  first  experiment  with  a  designed- 
to-cost  shipbuilding  program.  The  orig- 
inal designed-cost  goal  was  $45  million. 
In  unescalated  1973  dollars  this  goal  has 
now  increased  to  $56.5  million,  which  rep- 
resents a  25-percent  increase.  The  devd- 
opment  estimate  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  a 
total  of  50  ships  was  about  $3,230  million. 
That  adds  up  to  a  $64  million  unit  cost. 

These  costs  have  continually  risen,  and 
we  are  put  now  to  buying  a  rather  more 
expensive  cheap  ship  with  limited  ca- 
pability. One  of  the  problems  with  this 
ship  Is  that  it  is  a  single-shaft  or  single- 
propeller  ship.  Its  seakeeping  ability, 
from  the  evidence  before. the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seapower,  Is  poor. 

It  does  have  a  helicopter  capability, 
but  the  capability  Is  limited  because  the 
seakeeping  ability  is  so  very  poor.  They 
cannot  launch  or  recover  a  helicopter  on 
this  ship  when  it  is  In  high -sea  states; 
or  if  they  were  to  laimch  or  recover  a 
helicopter  in  high-sea  states  on  this  ship, 
they  would  have  to  expend  more  money 
to  fix  that  problem. 

A  minority  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Seapower  think  that  we  ought  to  go 
for  a  larger  number  of  relatively  high- 
quality  ships  in  a  middle -size  range. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  nan  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  concerned  with  both  the 
\  Emery  amendment  and  the  subcommit- 
tee amendment.  We  discussed  In  com- 
mittee at  some  length  the  need  to  have 
more  ships,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  FFOt-l  class  would  give  us  the  option 
of  providing  the  low  end  of  the  mix  for 
escort  purposes. 

In  the  committee  report,  on  page  33, 
the  committee  says  this : 

They  also  lack  firepower,  sensors  and  re- 
dundancy of  systems  necessary  to  operate  In 
a  high  threat  area. 

Does  the  PPQ-7  always  have  to  oper- 
ate in  a  high  threat  area?  Is  there  not 
a  fimction  for  this  ship  some  place? 

I  am  wondering  whether  we  should  go 
along  with  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  cut  th«n  all  out  or  whether  we 
should  remain  with  the  committee's  posi- 
tion of  keeping  Just  four. 

Mr.  CARR.  The  problem  here  with  the 
committee's  position,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  knows,  is 
that  either  this  ship  is  a  good  idea.  In 
which  case  we  ought  to  be  supporting 
the  Emery  amendment,  or  this  ship  is 
a  bad  idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bergland).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent, -|(Ir.  Carr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  get  us  to  the 
position  of  either  supporting  the  Emery 
amendment  and  getting  either  of  these 
ships,  if  that  Is  the  Committee's  will,  or 
to  support  a  zero  figure. 

I  think  it  unwise  that  we  have  said  to 
the  world  and  to  the  American  public 
and  to  the  Navy  that  one  can  be  half 
pregnant. 

Either  this  ship  is  a  good  Idea  and  we 
ought  to  buy  all  of  them  or  it  is  a  bad 
ship  and  we  should  not  buy  any. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  sides  on 
this  now,  one  Member  who  wants  to  add 
four  ships  and  one  Member  who  wants 
to  cut  them  all  out. 

I  really  think  the  best  comproitiise  is 
the  position  that  the  committee  Mas  al- 
ready taken.  If  the  committee  had  not 
already  addressed  the  best  interests  of 
the  Navy  by  adding  $202  billion  in  pro- 
gram value  to  the  President's  request, 
and  if  the  four  ships  which  the  Emery 
amendment  would  add  were  more  capa- 
r-^  ble  warships,  I  think  I  would  and  many 
V^  of  my  colleagues  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

That  not  being  the  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  support  the  amendment, 
and  I  oppose  it  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is  that  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, pound  for  pound,  the  PPG-7  pro- 
vides less  seapower  for  the  United  States 
than  any  other  warship  in  the  program. 

The  committee  could  see  a  need  for  a 
few  of  these  small,  relatively  ineffective 
ships  for  escort  duty,  but  I  think  we  also 
have  to  look  at  the  future. 


The  DOD  systems  analsrsts  forced  the 
PFG  on  the  Navy.  Tlie  Navy  was  told  to 
build  a  ship  that  will  fit  within  a  dollar 
figure,  when  they  should  have  been  tcdd 
to  build  a  ship  to  perform  its  mission. 

In  complying  with  DOD  wishes,  the 
Navy  has  developed  a  relatively  w^ik. 
small,  space  and  weight  constrained 
ship  with  no  potential  for  future  mod- 
ernization or  growth. 

If  those  plans  materialized,  more  than 
half  of  the  surface  fleet  of  the  1980's 
would  consist  of  these  ships  and  the 
slightly  more  able  but  older  Xnoz-class 
frigates. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  class  of 
14  FFG-7's  Is  probably  large  enough,  but 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  look  at  the 
program  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
cost  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  addi- 
tion of  $589  million  would  mean  an  over- 
all Increase  of  $1.7  billion  to  the  ship- 
building request  and  an  overall  $1.3  bil- 
lion request  over  the  authorization 
request. 

We  have  the  report  on  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Down- 
ey) has  made  some  reference  to  it.  This 
ship  has  general  appeal  in  Europe;  as  a 
matter  of  fact^lt  was  originally  ct^ed 
the  PF.  The  Germans,  for  example,  were 
Interested  in  it,  but  I  think  the  "buy" 
that  we  have  earmarked  in  this  Mil  is 
suflBclent. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CAIJR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  what  the  committee 
reduced  the  number  of  PFG-7's  from 
eight  to  four  and  in  replacement  thereof 
added  In  four  DD-963's. 

I  just  pose  the  question  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  If  we  defeat  my 
amendment  offeredTls  a  substitute,  and 
If  we  do  then  adopt  the  Emery  amend- 
ment, are  we  not  then  In  the  position 
of  having  undone  half  of  what  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  has  done  and 
we  are  then  locked  into,  as  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation,  to  not  only 
eight  FFG-7 's,  but  an  additional  four 
DD-963's  that  were  originally  intended 
to  be  a  replacement  before  they  were  cut 
out?         

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  think  we  need 
an  Intelligent  approach  to  this  matter 
and  I  think  that  is  what  the  committee 
has  projected. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  before  us, 
as  we  take  up  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
budget.  Is  not  whether  to  build  more 
new  ships.  I  think  all  of  us  agree.-that 
the  Navy  needs  more  ships.  The  fimda- 
mental  question  is  what  kind  of  ships 
should  we  be  building  and  how  many 
of  the  various  types  and  sizes  of  ships 
should  we — and  can  we  afford  to — buy 
for  the  Navy. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  fleet  better 
Illustrates  this  Issue  than  escort-type 
shiiM.  which  the  Navy  now  calls  sinface 
combatants.  For  years  we  have  known  the 


Navy  faces  a  problem  of  bloc  obeolttettidtf 
as  its  World  War  n  vintage  surf  an;^^^^ 
batants  reach  the  end  of  their  aelgtetf 
lives.  The  Navy  has  said  it  needs  a  tmni>^ 
mum  of  240  of  these  ships,  but  fhe  izi-^ 
ventory  has  sunk  well  below  that  iniitt^ 
ber.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  W 
will  have  pnly  about  165  escort  tj^jws  ih 
the  actlvelfieet,  plus  30  in  the  reserves.  ' 

It  has  wen  clear  for  over  10  years  that 
we  must  build  larg^mimbers  of  escorts 
ships  if  we  are  to  mMnt.aln  a  tarfyt,  of 
sufBclent  size.  In  the  mid  I960's,  we'«rei«$ 
told  that  large  programs  for  a  new  Afc^V 
ship,  the  DX,  and  a  guided  missHe  de^ 
stroyer,  the  DXG,  would  flll  this  grow&sr 
gap,  along  with  a  limited  number  of  nu- 
clear escorts.  But  the  DD-963 — as  the 
DX  was  designated — ^was  cut  from  an 
originally  planned  75  ships  to  40,  andt 
then  to  30,  primarily  because  of  cost  in- 
creases as  the  ship  grew  In  size  and  capa- 
bility. And  of  course  the  DXG  was  nev«!r 
approved  by  a  nuclear-oriented  Ccmgress. 
Thas,  a  large  part  of  the  gap  rranained. 
and  It  was  concentrated  in  air  defense- 
capable,  missile-equipped  escorts.  We 
were  buUdlng  large  numbers  of  ASW  ca- 
pable ships  with  the  DD-963  as  well  as 
the  earlier  DE-1052  programs,  but  except 
for  a  small  number  of  costly  nuclear 
frigates,  we  weren't  building  missile 
escorts. 

It  was  to  fill  this  need  that  the  patrol 
^frigate  program,  now  designated  the 
PPG-7  guldede  missile  frigate,  was  start- 
ed in  1970.  Its  aim  was  to  design  and 
build  a  missile-equipped  surface  combat- 
ant which  we  could  afford  to  buy  In  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  replace  retiring  World 
War  n  destroyers.  I  emphasize  this  point 
because  I  think  it  Is  crucial  to  the  debate 
about  the  PPG-7.  This  ship  Is  not 
meant  to  replace  cruisers.  It  is  Intended 
to  replace  destroyers. 

Furthermore,  the  PPG-7  was  never 
Intended  to  do  everything.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  was  designed  to  complement  the 
rest  of  the  escort  force  and  perform  cer- 
tain missions.  For  eJtample,  It  was  s6t 
designed  to  conduct  shore  bombardments 
or  to  escort  carriers,  whicl:  are  primary 
missions  of  the  DD-963.  The  role  of  the 
FFG-7  Is  to  provide  protection  to  con- 
voys, underway  replenishment  groups, 
and  amphibious  forces.  It  is  exp>ected  to 
operate  with  other  escorts  which  have 
good  ASW  but  limited  air  defense  capa- 
bilities. Thus,  the  emphasis  with  the 
PPG-7  Is  on  providing  a  good,  qulck- 
reactiim  air  defense  system,  oriented  to- 
ward opposing  antl^hlp  cruise  missiles,  so 
as  to  fill  this  gap  in  our  convoy  defenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  criticism  made  by 
my  committee  is  that  this  ship  is  slack- 
ing in  size  and  capability  and  is  exces- 
sively costly  for  what  we  are  getting.  I 
think  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence 
will  show  that  this  Is  a  bum  rap. 

In  addition  to  the  effective  air  defense 
ssrstem  not  carried  by  most  other  escorts, 
the  FFG-7  will  also  have  the  Harpoon 
missile  and  a  3 -Inch  gun  for  surface.  And 
it  will  have  sonars,  torpedoes,  and 
LAMPS  hellcoj^eis-to-^^ivlde  a  reason- 
able ASW  capaMlIty. 

The  cost  of  the  FFa-7  have  obviously 
gone  up.  but  so  have  those  of  all  ships. 
I  can  assure  you  that  comparing  the  costs 
of  FPG-7's  with  those  of  new  DD-96S*8 
was  an  eye  opener  for  me.  First  of  all  the 
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bulk  of  the  cost  Inci  ;ases  are  due  to  In- 
flation. If  we  look  at  \he  adjusted  design- 
to-cost  goal  of  $55  million  In  fiscal  year 
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that  the  current 

In  fiscal  year  1973 

an  increase  to 

the  bulk  of  the 

million  per  ship  is 

on,  not  imderesti- 

moreover,   that 

n  in  fiscal  year 

compared  to  the 

ow  building  at  an 


1973  dollars,  we 

estimate  is  $78  mllli( 

dollars.  That  is 

be  concerned  aboi^ 

Increase,  almost  tm 

attributable  to  infla 

mation.   I   grant   y( 

PPG-7's  at  $143 

1977  do  look  expens: 

30  DD-963's  we  are 

average  cost  of  around  $123  million  each 

But  the  Navy  tells   ne  the  comparable 

cost  to  buy  DI>-963's  In  fiscal  year  1977  is 

$270  million,  even  m  )re  than  was  added 

to  the  request  by  tie  committee.  Now 

there  is  some  inflation. 

And  please  note  thiat  this  doesn't  even 
buy  the  guided  mfcsl  e  system  that  is  on 
the  PPa-7.  The  Ni  vy  says  that  four 
DD-963's  with  this  sj  stem  would  cost  an 
average  of  over  $3)0  million.  So  we 
should  all  expect  tha  .  if  we  buy  the  four 
DD-963's  added  by  ihe  committee  at  a 
cost  of  $940  million  the  Navy  wiU  be 
back  later  with  a  bilrfor  about  $140  mil- 
lion more  if  they  are  ASW-oriented 
ships,  and  close  to  4300  million  if  they 
are  given  an  FPG  ir  issile  system. 

My  conclusion,  in  short,  is  that  the 
DD-963  cannot  be  a  replacement  for 
the  FFG-7.  Even  if  he  latter  is  as  bad 
as  they  say,  we  simply  cannot  look  to 
the  DD-963  as  the  alternative.  It  was  not 
designed  to  perform  the  role  envisioned 
for  the  FFG-7,  and  more  DD-963s  would 
simply  be  too  expersive  to  buy  in  the 
numbers  needed. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  rule  out  buying 
more  DD-963 's.  We  may  want  to  buy 
more  ASW  oriented  ships.  And  we  may 
need  air  defense  shi  )s  of  that  size  and 
type.  That  is  vi*iat  the  DDG-47,  which 
the  committee  also  rejected,  would  have 
been. 

But  let  us  face  ore  inescapable  fact. 
If  we  want  large  nunbers  of  escorts  to 
build  the  force  level  i  p  to  something  like 
the  number  the  Na>y  recommends,  we 
have  no  viable  altemitive  to  the  FFG-7. 
My  conclusion  is  that,  instead  of  junking 
this  program,  we  shduld  support  it  and 
push  the  Navy  to  bu  Id  a  capable  escort 
without  the  gold  plai  mg  which  so  often 
drives  ship  costs  to  ustronomical  levels. 
Whether  we  buy  fouj  or  eight  ships  this 
year  may  not  be  cruilal,  but  let  us  give 
this  program  a  chaace  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  come  up  vith  a  real  alterna- 
tive to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "ihe  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califoraia  (Mr.  Leggett) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mi.  Whitehttrst,  and 
by  imarilmous  conser  t,  Mr.  Leggett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURSr.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yi<  Id? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  :  ield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURSr.  Mr.  Chairman, 
■what  did  the  gentl<man  say  was  the 
ciurent  cost  of  the  DI  -963  ? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  $  L23  million  is  the 
current  cost. 

Mr.  WHTFEHURST.  I  thought  I  heard 


a  higher  figure  than 


that. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  No;  if  we  build  more, 
the  contracting  cost  approaches  $240 
million  without  changing  the  design  at 
all.  If  we  change  the  design  and  put 
in  the  capabihty  that  is  in  the  PP.  then 
we  have  it  at  $275  million  or  $300  million 
per  copy.  These  are  figiires  I  just  got  2 
or  3  days  ago  from  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  $300  million? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes,  because  it  is  a  far 
larger  unit  with  greater  personnel  costs. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Did  the  Shah  of 
Iran  ever  buy  the  DD-963? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  he  did, 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Was  not  that  a 
higher  figure,  because  the  capability  that 
is  built  in  both  ships  is  greater  in  the 
DD-963 's  that  we  are  acquiring  for  own 
Navy? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  not  privy  to  that 
information. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  think  that  is  the 
truth.   - 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  C;hairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  strike  the  remaining  four 
PFG  ships.  r\ 

OneurtKe  mair  difiiculties  that  the 
naval  shipbuilding  program  has  en- 
coimtered  has  been  the  "boom  or  bust" 
way  in  which  naval  ships  have  been 
acquired  over  the  past.  Every  time  that 
we  start  a  line  of  shipbuilding  and  then 
abruptly  timi  it  off.  we  hurt  the  entire 
shipbuilding  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  case  of  the  FFG 
program,  this  was  initially  planned  for  a 
buy  of  50  ships.  The  lead  ship  contract 
has  been  let  and  the  lead  ship  is  under 
construction  in  one  yard.  Recently,  the 
Navy  let  out  four  bids  for  the  nine  other 
ships  already  authorized  by  Congress. 
Three  shipyards  were  awarded  contracts: 
Bath,  Todd-Seattle,  and  Todd-San 
Pedro. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
being  experienced  in  the  program,  the 
committee  decided  that  at  this  time  we 
would  only  slow  down  the  program,  but 
would  not  terminate  it  completely.  This 
would  allow  the  committee  to  exaipine 
the  situation  next  year  in  case  that 
should  prove  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  original  request  from  the 
Navy  was  for  eight  ships,  and  not  four? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Yes;  the  adminis- 
tration originally  requested  eight,  and 
not  four  and  the  Sea  Power  Subcom- 
mittee cut  it  to  four. 

Mr.  EMERY.  What  was  the  reason  the 
Navy  was  interested  in  having  a  full  com- 
plement of  eight  ships? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  They  wanted  more 
ships.  This  is  part  of  the  high-low  mix; 
so  they  came  up  with  a  program  for  50 
of  them  and  built  it  up  to  8  a  year  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  Union  building  their  defense  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  furthest  limit' 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  We  are  concerned 


about  the  total  number  of  ships.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Bennett  said,  we  are  oinly  buying  about 
20  ships  this  year,  when  we  need  about 
35  per  year  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent. On  the  one  hand,  he  feels  that 
we  should  not  go  to  a  large  nmnber  of 
cheap  ships,  and  then  he  complains 
about  the  cost  of  the  PPO-7  program. 
I  would  simply  Uke  to  point  out  that 
it  is  the  Nation's  strategy  to  control 
the  seas  so  that  we  can  use  our  power  to 
project  our  military  power,  support  our 
allies,  and  supply  the  needs  of  our 
economy. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf 
n,  to  Senator  Jackson,  dated  March  31, 
1976.  "The  Secretary  states : 

In  a  major  nonnuclear  conflict  In  Eurc^e 
or  Northeast  Asia,  It  Is  essential  tbat  the 
United  States  keep  open  the  sea  lines  of 
communication  to  both  regions,  as  well  as  to 
other  continents  and  areas. 

We  are  confident  that  the  PFG-7  class  will 
perform  vital  and  effective  service  In  the  pro- 
tection of  mercantile  convoys,  amphibious 
forces  and  logistic  support  groups. 

Further,  he  states : 

The  performance  of  this  antlalr  missile 
system  has  exceeded  oiu*  ejcpectatlons  and 
will  provide  a  most  effective  antimlseUe  \im- 
brella  to  protect  our  convoys  In  the  open 
ocean. 

He  concludes ; 

...  no  other  new  ship  type  can  be  provided 
to  fill  this  vital  need  within  a  similar  time  at 
even  a  near -equivalent  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  'reasons  I 
would  ask  that  we  reject  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  and  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield2_ 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  ge£tteman 
from  California.  / 

Mr.  ANDERS(MJ  of  Califj^mia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  for  yielding — and  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  restore  four  FFG-7  patrol 
frigates  to  the  fiscal  year  1977  military 
procurement  bill. 

The  addition  of  these  four  ships  would 
restore  the  Navy's  origmal  request  for 
eight  guided  missile  patrol  frigates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  sub- 
stitution of  four  DD-963  class  destroyers 
funded  at  $940  million  was  incorrect  be- 
cause the  DD-963  is  an  antisubmarine 
warfare — ASW — capable  ship  only,  and 
does  not  carry  an  area  air  defense  mis- 
sile system.  Thus,  it.  cannot  compare  to 
the  FFG  as  an  antiaircraft  warfare 
weapon.  Further,  the  Navy  has  stated 
it  does  not  need  more  antisubmarine 
warfare  capability,  but  must  address  the 
cruise  missile  threat  with  a  quick  reac- 
tion antiaircraft  warfare  weapon  such 
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as  that  designed  into  the  FFG.  Each 
FFG  can  carry  up  to  40  standard  mis- 
siles for  the  air  threat  or  any  com- 
bination of  standard  missile  and 
Harpoon. 

Finally,  regarding  FPG  performance 
versus  the  DD-963  class  destroyers.  I 
imderstand  tljat  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment considered  dozens  of  ships  designs, 
mcludlng  the  DD-963.  as  weU  as  recent 
Canadian,  Dutch,  and  British  designs, 
before  selecting  the  PPG  as  the  best 
balanced  design  overall,  providing  the 
most  capability  for  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Navy's 
original  request  tSr  eight  ships  is  a  sound 
one.  It  is  an  excellent  ship,  one  that  will 
mcrease  Jobs  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, thus  stimulating  our  economy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote 
for  the  Emery  amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mt.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the 
gentleman  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  Budget  Committee  and  have 
a  budget,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  already  come  be- 
fore us  and  indicated  that  we  are  already 
going  over  the  bugdet?  Is  the  gentlemen 
at  all  concerned  about  this? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  believe  this  was  in  the 
original  request,  I  would  say  to  the 
gemtleman.  Fm-thermore,  not  only  is  the 
Congress  concerned  about  the  budget, 
but  certainly  the  administration  is,  and 
they  emphatically  support  this  program. 
Recently,  I  spoke  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Clements,  and  he 
reaffirmed  to  me  that  they  want  this 
program  with  a  complement  of  eight 
ships. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
what  the  administration  wants.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  we  should  give 
consideration  to  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended,  or  does  he 
think  we  can  afford  these  thtogs  and 
come  up  with  these  figures  time  after 
time  after  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
administration  is  as  much  concerned 
about  the  budget  as  is  the  Congress.  The 
administration  is  strongly  in  support  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  state  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  not  yet  made  a 
recommendation.  There  has  been  a  myth 
going  around  here  today  and  yesterday, 
but  they  do  not  even  have  a  report 
printed  as  yet.  This  House  has  not  con- 
sidered the  budget  request  as  yet.  I  think 
talk  about  what  the  Budget  Committee  is 
doing  or  is  going  to  do  is  completely  out 
of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  the  Budget  Committee 
back  into  focus.  We  have  passed  out  a 


budget  target  resoltttion,  but  this  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  spend  any  money.  The 
budget  resolution  only  limits  itf>propria- 
Uons  and  automatic  spending.  It  Is  true 
that  maybe  pcuts  of  this  bill  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  may  indirectly  or  directly 
accomplish  expenditures  of  money,  but 
in  the  procurement  provisions  now  con- 
sidered, we  are  not  spending  any  money; 
so  we  are  not  in  confrontation  with  the 
Budget  Committee  in  any  respect  with 
the  pending  FFCh-7  amendment  because 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  address 
itself  to  specific  weapons  sjrstems. 

The  Members  will  find  that  out,  of 
course,  when  we  argue  the  budget  reso- 
lution on  the  floor  the  26th  of  this  month. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  teU  the  Mem- 
bers very  briefly  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  wanted  to  empha- 
size In  this  year's  program  the  need  to 
get  on  more  promptly  with  a  significant 
number  of  major  ships  such  as  an  air- 
craft carrier,  attack  submarines  and  so 
on.  In  order  to  do  this  and  to  be  as  fis- 
cally sound  as  we  couM,  we  attempted  to 
see  if  there  were  some  place  we  could 
postpone  or  eliminate  some  of  the  ships 
we  previously  thought  we  were  going  to 
buy  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  my  stating  this  before 
the  Members  at  this  moment  is  simply  to 
oppose  the  Carr  amendment  and  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  the  position  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  fiscal  reality  into  a  program. 
Since  we  did  feel  we  ^ould  get  ahead 
with  the  very  expensive  type  of  ships,  we 
minimized  this  year  at  least  some  of  the 
cheaper  ships.  In  all  fairness',  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  knows  that 
eventually  we  Bxe  going  to  have  to  build 
more  cheaper  and  less  useful  ships,  and 
I  would  guess  that  in  some  of  the  years 
ahead  we  are  going  to  have  more  of 
those  cheaper-type  ships  than  we  have 
today. 

.  We  did  not  add  any  major  ships  which 
the  Navy  did  not  ask  for  but  merely  pro- 
vided some  a  bit  easier.  The  only  reason 
we  have  this  before  us  here  today  Is  be- 
cause we  struck  those  four  to  get  the 
money  to  get  Uie  major-type  ships. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  . 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  legislative 
history  with  the  chairman  here. 

Was  I  not  correct  in  stating  that  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  the 
decision  to  go  from  eight  to  four  on  the 
frigates  was  complemented  by  the  deci- 
sion to  go  from  zero  to  four  on  the  963- 

class  ships? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  not  in  my  mind. 
It  may  have  ben  in  the  gentleman's  mind. 
The  gentleman  is  a  good  and  able  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

One  might  want  to  interject  this:  Why 
the  add  on  of  963? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why  I  favbred 
them.  The  Federal  Government,  In  the 
Pascagoula  area,  decided  it  would  go  to 
the  multiple  production  or  chain  pro- 
duction ot  ships,  and  we  gave  tremend- 


ous programs  there  In  which  hundreds 
of  million  of  dollars  were  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  havte  a  tre- 
moidous  facility  down  In  Mississippi 
which  can  build  other  types  of  ships,  ex- 
pensive, small,  or  otherwise.  And  this  was 
something  we  wanted  to  do;  and  it  was 
recommended  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
the  idea  of  producing  good,  solid  multi- 
ple-type production  for  a  long  time.  And, 
that  is  the  real  reason  why  I  mysdf 
favored  the  963  additions  because  I 
wanted  to  keep  that  line  open,  because  I 
want  to  see  if  they  cannot  do  something 
with  the  9631  something  even  better  there. 
"That  was  th  i  reason  I  had.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  <  f  the  rest  of  the  committee 
had.  The  ga  Ueman  may  have  a  dlffoent 
pohit  of  view  ,  -"' 

Mr.  CARI  .  I  thaidc  the  gentlonan. 
Mr.  PRICE-  Mr^H^^lrman.  I  rise  In 
opposlticm  to  both^e  Substitute  amend- 
ment and  the  Emery  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  requested  eight 
of  these  small  ships.  The  committee 
studied  this  matter  very  thoroughly  and 
came  to  a  considered  decision,  based  on 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  most  pressing 
need  of  the  Navy,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  new  ships. 

There  was  considerable  sentiment  In 
the  committee  to  cut  aU  eight  oi  these 
types  of  ships  from  the  bill,  on  a  cos* 
effectiveness  and  military  capability 
basis.  So  even  the  four  that  are  In  the 
bill  represent  a  compromise.  But  the 
committee  could  see  some  necessity  for 
a  mix,  so  far  as  the  Navy's  needs  in  ships. 
The  Emery  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  balance  which  the  c(Hnmittee 
carefully  built  into  this  bill.  It  does  that 
by  substituting  four  small  escorts  for  a 
badly  needed  fleet.  They  were  not  just 
picked  out  by  the  committee.  They  knew 
the  needs  the  Navy  had,  and  they  fltted 
this  request  into  trying  to  flll  those  needs. 
Then  they  also  considered  filling  the 
need  for  a  badly  needed  siibmarine 
tender  and  a  just  as  badly  needed  de- 
stroyer tender.  Those  were  carefully 
thought  out  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  and  I  think  the  House  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  om>ositlon  to 
the  substitute  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  Emery  amendn^nt. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Cojigress  approved 
a  Defense  plan  which  Included  a  fleet  of 
50  ocean  escorts,  called  gulded-missile 
frigates,  known  as  the  FPG-7  class.  Now 
we  are  being  asked  to  drop  these  ships 
from  our  program.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
disastrous  mistake  and  I  have  a  multi- 
tude of  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

The  PPG-7  ship  has  been  d^eveloped 
after  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  test- 
and-evaluation  programs  in  the  history 
of  the  Navy,  with  4  years  of  extensive 
input  by  Bath  Ironworks,  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corp.,  and  the  best  brains  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

It  is  a  ship  our  country  needs  and  a 
ship  the  Navy  wants. 
The  U.S.  forward  strategy  for  centred 
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of  the  seas  is  not  a  cap  riclous  one;  It  has 
been  painstakingly  md  thoughtfully 
evolved.  The  Navy  dojs  not  need  more 
antisubmarine  warfars  ships  or  ASW's. 
The  Navy  does  need  ai  tlalrcraf t  warfare 
ships  or  AAW's,  and  t  lat  is  the  specific 
function  of  the  PPG-f7. 

In  recent  years  th^  Soviet  has  built 
up  an  interdiction  forcfe  of  great  strength 
and  a  substantially  arger  fleet,  with 
vastly  Improved  weapc  nry..  We  are  truly 
outguiuied  by  the  Sovii  it  navy  today.  The 
PPG-7  has  beenXspec  flcally  configured 
to  n^eet  the  developing  multidimensional 
thrtet  of  Soviet  Inter  Uctional  forces. 

Further,  the  YTCt-l.  las  been  designed 
to  achieve  tti»M>est'  rossible  Individual 
capabilitj^'lna  ship  wl  Ich  we  can  afFord 
to  build  in  the  numbe  rs  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  tb  is  point  I  want  to 
include  a  letter  recf  ived  by  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  froii  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  dated  March  31,  1976;  in  that 
letter  he  answered  a  question  asked  by 
Senator  Jackson  In  r(  gard  to  this  pro- 
curement. The  letter  lollows: 

Depaetment   3f  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  7.,  tthrch  31. 1976. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  As  you  know,  the 
Navy  has  requested  8  Oui  ded  Missile  FVlgates 
(PPG-7  class)  at  a  cost  or  $1179.6M  In  FT  77 
and  an  additional  8  shlpi  i  In  PT  78.  My  pur- 
pose in  writing  Is  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
number  of  factors  whlc  i,  in  my  view,  are 
relevant  to  your  consldeiatlon  of  the  merits 
of  this  important  portion  of  the  Navy's  ship- 
building program. 

The  U.S.  forward  strategy  requires  us  to 
be  able  to  control  the  sea  so  that  we  can  use 
It  to  project  our  power,  t  >  support  our  allies, 
and  to  supply  the  needs  <  f  "bur  economy.  The 
Soviets,  understanding  t1  lis,  have  challenged 
our  control  of  the  sea  Irst  by  building  a 
large  Interdiction  force  of  submarines  and 
later  by  adding  a  growl:  jg,  modern  surface 
and  air  fleet.  Besides  tbeir  quantitative  or 
numerical  threat,  there  Is  the  additional 
threat  brought  by  the  qualitative  improve- 
ments In  Soviet  weapotry — ^particularly  in 
antl-shlp  missiles  whlcl  can  be  launched 
from  air,  surface  or  su  jmarlna  platforms. 
In  the  face  of  this  growlni ;  challengBi,,our  sur- 
face combatant  ^orce  haj  declined  from  304 
to  165  sliips  in  the"  last  I  years.  In  a  major 
non-nucjiftir  conflict  In  I  urope  or  Northeast 
Asia,  it  Is  essential  that  the  United  States 
keep  open  the  sea  lines  oi  commtuiicatlon  to 
both  regions,  as  well  as  «o  other  continents 
and  areas. 

The  PFO-7  class  has  been  designed  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  individual  capa- 
bility In  a  ship  which  we  can  afford  to  buUd 
In  the  numbers  we  need .  It  has  been  spe- 
dflcally  configured  to  neet  the  developing 
muIti-dlmenslonal  threafl  of  Soviet  Interdic- 
tion forces.  We  are  confluent  that  the  PO-7 
class  will  perform  vital  |and  effective  serv- 
ice In  the  protection  of  mercantile  convoys, 
amphibloxu  forces  and  logistic  support 
groups. 

With  these  missions  lii  mind,  the  FPQ-7 
carries  a  quick  reactioi  ansa  air  defense 
system  which  is  not  aval  able  In  other  c<)m- 
parable  surface  combatc  nts.  The  perform- 
ance of  this  anti-air  mia  sUe  system  has  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations  and  will  provide 
a  most  effective  antl-nisslle  umbiella  to 
protect  oiu:  convoys  In  the  open  ocean. 
Against  the  submarine  tt  reat,  we  have  com- 
bined long  range  passive  sonar,  short  range 
active  sonar,  ship's  torpedoes,  and  two 
LAMPS  heUcopters  vblcl  together  will  pro- 
vide a  detection,  localisation,  and  attack 
capablUty.  An  anti-surf  at  e  capability  is  pro- 


vided by  the  HARPOON  surface  to  surface 
missile  and  the  rapid  fire  76mm  gun.  With 
regard  to  hull  and  equipment,  after  exten- 
sive model  basin  testing  of  the  hull  design 
and  land  based  propulsion  system  evalua- 
tion, we  expect  the  PPO-7  class  to  prove  an 
excellent  saakeeper  and  a  reliable  ship  fully 
capable  of  accomplishing  her  intended  mis- 
sion. 

With  the  recent  contract  award  for  the 
flrst  nine  production  run  PPO-7s,  we  have 
defined  the  industrial  base  required  to  build 
these  ships  in  quantity.  Congressional  sup- 
port to  buUd  a  significant  number  of  these 
badly  needed  ships  shoiild  stimulate  more 
Industry  interest  and  price  competition.  In 
the  PFG-7  class,  we  believe  that  the  Navy 
will  have  soimd  ships  properly  configured 
for  their  mission.  Specifically,  they  wUl  bring 
to  our  sea  control  forces  an  area  air  de- 
fense capability  which  Is  not  possessed  by 
other  ships  assigned  to  escort  convoys. 
Moreover,  no  other  new  ship  type  can  be 
provided  to  fill  this  vital  need  within  a 
similar  time  at  even  a  near-equivalent  cost. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  PPa-7 
program  thereby  assisting  the  Navy  In  ac- 
quiring these  ships  in  the  numbers  W6  need. 
Sincerely,      ^ 

J.  William  Middendort  n. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues ^hojauoted  from  this  letter  have 
pointed  to  specific  factors  contained  in 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  the  latter 
portion  of  the  letter,  we  know  this  spe- 
cifically from  Operation  Steel  Pike, 
which  once  was  in  operation.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  w^  integrated  into  a 
strike  force,  and  one  of  the  glaring  de- 
fects was  the  lack  of  an  antiaircraft 
missile  vessel  of  high-speed  capability. 

I  urge  that  we  support  this  program. 
It  is  a  program  for  balance  in  our  naval 
forces.  It  is  a  program  that  we  adopted 
2  years  ago.  It  is  a  program  that  indi- 
cates that  if  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
stantly changing  Navy  programs  or  other 
Defense  programs,  because  we  have  In- 
put from  the  OMB,  we  will  see  that  bot- 
tom line  of  cost  effectiveness  will  always 
be  thrown  at  the  Congress,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  balanced  military  ships. 

We  know  the  problems  of  our  Navy 
in  the  ar^as  of  balance  with  our  princi- 
pal competitor,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection 
of  the  Carr  substitute  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Emery  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  The/(iuestion  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offerpa  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  f Mr.  Carr)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  arfTendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  . 

The  amendm'=!nt  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the,  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Emery)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man pro  tempore,  being  In  doubt,  the 
Committee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes 
37,  noes  f  56. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  voted. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  II — RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  20rN*\mds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1977  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $2,271,295,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$3,608,048,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,747,200,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $682,000,000,  of 
which  $30,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Directtw  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, during  fiscal  year  1977  for  use  as  an 
Emergency  Fund  for  Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation,  $49,000,000  to  be  used 
only  for  the  following  p\irposes:  $15,(XX),000 
for  the  Development  of  a  common,  all 
weather  air-to-air  missile  to  replace  the 
AIM-7  series  Sparrow  missile,  for  use  on  both 
Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft;  $8,000,000  for 
the  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation required  in  support  of  the  United 
States  ship  Belknap;  $11,000,000  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  re- 
quired to  install  the  Aegis  weapon  control 
system  aboard  the  United  States  ship  Long- 
beach;  .  $15,000,000  to  continue  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  the  P- 
401  engine  or  other  viable  alternative  to  re- 
power  the  F-14  aircraft  In  the  earliest  pos- 
sible timeframe. 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
precision  location  strike  system,  the 
abbreviated  form  for  which  is  PLSS. 
The  House  committee  cut  $10  million 
from  this  program.  It  was  budgeted 
at  $30  million.  The  amount  carried  In 
the  bill  is  $20  million.  This  action  was 
taken,  not  because  of  lack  of  support  for 
the  program,  but  because  the  committee 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  and 
planning  of  certain  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  an  obvious  need  to  Insure 
that  this  system  Is  developed  to  its  full 
potential  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  pro- 
gram originated  out  of  our  experiences  in 
Southeast  Asia  where  a  relatively  imso- 
1  phlsticated  surface-to-air  missile  system, 
\the  SA-2.  shot  down  a  considerable 
■number  of  our  aircraft.  That  missile 
system  was  first  fielded  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Since  then  our  potential  adver- 
saries have  fielded  many  more  sophisti- 
cated and  deadly  air  defense  systems. 
Their  lethality  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  the  most  recent  Middle  East 
crisis,  where  new  precision  weapons 
nearly  cost  the  Israelis  a  war. 

The  PLSS  is  aimed  at  insuring  that  we 
field  a  modem  tactical  system  to  coimter 
the  projected  surface  air  defense  threats 
expected  In  Europe  in  the  1980's.  This 
system  will  have  new  capability  to  pin- 
point radar-directed  missile  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  systems  in  seconds.  It 
also  provides  precision  all-weather  weap- 
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on  guidance  to  kill  these  or  other  targets 
using  large  warhead,  hard  kill  wjcapons. 
The  Air  Force  has  over  3  years  of  test 
and  evaluation  experience  with  a  pro- 
tolTpe  of  this  system.  It  underwent  a 
successful  operational  evaluation  in 
Europe  last  summer. 

This  experience  and  many  related  de- 
velopments and  studies  under  this  and 
other  programs- have  paved  the  way  for 
the  full-scale  developments  to  be  started 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  We  can  be  sure  the 
Russians  are  doing  as  well  as  we  in  this 
field,  possibly  better.  We  should  allow 
the  Air  Force  to  proceed  to  a  cost  effec- 
tive development  of  this  system  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  I  am  asking  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  that  the  proposed  reduction  is 
without  prejudice.  This  will  permit  the 
Air  Force  to  ask  for  a  reprograming  If 
it  can  be  properly  justified. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRIC:E.  Mr.  Cliairman,  as  I  under- 
stand the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  it  Is  that  if  the  Air  Force  feels 
that  they  are  justified  In  seeking  funds 
for  this,  that  the  committee  would  then 
consider  a  reprograming  in  accordance 
with  establisl^d^ldelines.  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
we  certainly  would  reconsider  it  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
direct  the  same  question  to  the  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  caxalrman,  I 
must  say  that  we  on  this  side  would  have 
no  objection  to  that,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  lead  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  If  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  what  has 
been  stated. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  CSialrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  agreement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  ,  has 
reached  with  the  majority  and  minority 
sides  on  this  matter.  This  is  a  matter  of 
research  and  development  that  repre- 
sents a  rather  formidable  breakthrough 
In  precision  locating  and  striking  in  all 
weather,  various  radar  sites  from  an  In- 
vulnerable position. 

I  think  we  ought  to  keep  this  option 
open.  It  has  not  been  completely  ^nd 
fully  explained  to  our  subcommitt«e^and 
that  is  the  reason  we  took  $10  million.  We 

re  not  asking  to  put  th^  fimds  back  in 
today  but  hopefully  we  have  saved  that 
option  through  the  floor  agreement  that 
has  taken  place  today. 

precision   location   strike  system 

I  want  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Air 
Force's  precision  location  strike  system — 
PLSS — ^program.  This  program  is  aimed 
at  correcting  critical  deficiencies  in  our 


ability  to  locate  and  destroy  tactical  tar- 
gets, day  or  night,  and  in  adverse 
weather.  Its  genesis  came  from  lessons 
learned  in  Southeast  Asia  and  from  ob- 
serving the  recent  Middle  East  conflicts 
where  sophist^ated  enemy  air  defenses 
exacted  a  terrible  toll  of  aircraft.  Enemy 
air  defenses  in  the  1980's  will  be  even 
more  deadly  through  use  of  modem  radar 
directed  surface-to-air  missiles  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  combined  with  Improved 
mobility  and  firepower.  These  threats  will 
be  difficult  to  counter  using  only  exlsfc^ 
Ing  systems  such  as  jammers  and  anu- 
radlatlon  missiles.  Improved  emitter  lo- 
cation and  strike  capabilities  using  hard 
kill  weapons  are  also  required  to  effec- 
tively counter  these  enemy  surface-to- 
air  defenses. 

The  PLSS  is  being  developed  to  cope 
with  the  projected  European-Middle  East 
environment.  It  will  detect.  Identify,  and 
very  accurately  locate  enemy  air  defense 
radars  from  standoff  ranges.  It  also  pro- 
vides precision  all-weather  guidance  to 
strike  those  radars  with  low-cost  stand- 
off weapons,  and  kill  them  even  though 
the  rsidars  have  ceased  emitting.  This 
overcomes  a  major  disadvantage  of  exist- 
ing defense  suppression  systems  which 
work  optimally  only  against  active,  emit- 
ting radars. 

The  PLSS  location  and  strike  functions 
are  performed  in  near  real  time — seconds 
to  a  few  minutes.  In  addltioQ  to  deteitse 
suppression,  the  system  can  precisely 
guide  weapons  In  all  weather  to  strike 
nonemitters  like  bridges  and  airfields.  It 
will  thus  support  many  tactical  opera- 
tions such  as  close  air  support,  interdic- 
tion, and  counteralr.  The  standoff,  hard 
kill  capability  is  unique  and  particularly 
important  because  it  reduces  the  need  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses.  This  system 
will  save  men,  aircraft  and  equipment  by 
significantly  reducing  attrition  of  our  air 
forces. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1977  is  $30 
million.  The  committee  recommended  $20 
million  and  termination  of  the  emitter 
locating  effort.  The  committee  stated 
that  the  Air  Force  has  alternatives  such 
as  the  F-4G  Wild  Weasel  to  search  out 
and  destroy  hostile  radars.  The  proposed 
reduction  and  recommended  termination 
of  the  emitter  locating  effort  will  have 
a  severe  adverse  effect  on  this  program. 

The  progrram  was  recently  restructured 
to  meet  the  concerns  expressed  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  Competitive  contracts 
were  awarded  Isist  month  to  define  several 
system  alternatives  to  present  at  the 
DSARC  next  April.  These  contracts  are 
aimed  at  reducing  life  cycle  costs  and 
system  complexity.  The  committee  pro- 
posal essentially  preempts  the  DSARC 
by  prematurely  liinltlng  the  development 
options  to  one — a  system  without  emitter 
location.  This  would  deny  the  Air  Force 
badly  needed  improvements  in  its  all- 
weather  defense  suppression  capabilities. 
We  should  let  OSD  select  an  appropriate 
option  for  PLSS  through  the  rigorous 
DSARC  process — that  is  properly  their 
role. 

In  the  last  year,  several  intensive 
studies  have  been  conducted  to  reaffirm 
the  requirement  for  this  system,  and  to 
examine  its  expected  cost  effectiveness. 
Two  were  conducted  by  independent 
agencies,  by  the  staffs  of  the  National 


Security  Council  and  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses.  Both  support  the  need 
for  this  capability,  and  the  NSC  study 
recommended  accelerated  acquisition. 
Several  Air  Force  studies  support  the  re- 
quirement and  expected  high  cost  effec- 
tiveness. In  addlticm,  the  four-star  com- 
manders of  TAC  and  USAFE  have  re- 
affirmed their  support  and  have  urged 
expedited  development. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  a  combined 
force  of  PLSS  and  Wild  Weasel,  operating 
as  a  coordinated  team,  are  required  for 
defense  suppression.  Both  are  essential 
to  insure  that  current  smd  projected 
enemy  air  defenses  can  be  located  and 
destroyed  imder  all  weather  conditions. 
Their  capabilities  are  complanentary 
and  synergistic,  not  duplicative.  The  Air 
Force  needs  additional  standoff  capabil- 
ity, and  the  PISS  program  will  provide 
it.        

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ChalrmaQ,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frcnn  California  has 
restated  the  objective  of  my  inquiry  and 
I  appreciate  his  omtribution. 
committee  amendmxmt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  flrst  conlinlttee  amendment  to  title 

n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  3,  line 

21,  strike  "$3,747,300,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$3,749,200,000". 

The  committee  amendmait  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment  to 
tiUen. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:   On  page  3,  line 

22,  strike  "$682,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof.  "$682,300,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DOWNEY  OF  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York:  Page  4,  line  lO,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for 
flight  testing  of  a  Maneuvering  Be-Bntry 
Vehicle  tf  the  impact  point  of  such  test 
Is  leas  than  100  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ahaU 
not  apply  to  any  test  If  the  Impact  point  of 
such  test  is  less  than  50  mUes  from  Kw«Jaleln 
Atoll." 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  first  begin  by  explaining 
v/hat  my  sunendment  does.  It  simply  pro- 
hibits the  flight  testing  of  high  accuru'^y 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  with 
the  So\iet  Union  while  we  are  techno- 
logically ahead  in  this  area  of  a  flight  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  reason  we  do  want  to  prohibit 
flight  testing  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  Is  the  only  way  to  move  toward 
a  treaty.  Once  the  MARY  Is  successfully 
flight  tested  in  the  atmosphere  there  is 
no  way  to  verify  deployment.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  treating  testing  has 
got  to  be  stopped  in  the  flight  test  stage 
if  we  seek  to  get  any  meaningful  agree- 
ment. 
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What  will  thii  high  ac  :uracy  do?  First 
of  all,  between  now  and  ,he  1980's,  prob- 
ably in  the  late  1980's,  i  re  will  have  the 
ability  with  our  land-bised  missiles  to 
strike  hard  targets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  his  amendment 
attempts  to  do  is  preclu^  b  us  and  the  So- 
viets from  putting  this  h  Lgh  accuracy  on 
submarine  launchec^baU  stic  missiles,  be- 
cause, I  have  to  emphpisize,  this  is  a 
uniquely  provocative  system.  The  capa- 
bility of  this  weapons  sj  stem.  If  it  Is  on 
a  submarine,  will  be  to  s  Tike  simultane- 
ously hard  targets  and  air  bases.  This 
gives  the  attacking  side  the  ability  to 
almost  launch  a  first  strike.  It  leaves  the 
side  with  this  weapon  on<  step  away  from 
a  first  strike,  whether  th  is  be  the  United 
States  or  this  Soviet  Unic  n,  from  launch- 
ing a  crippling  first  strik  e.  The  only  safe 
leg  of  the  triad  would  pe  our  or  their 
submarines.  If  we  develop  this,  the  So- 
viets will  have  to  *ake  t  atice  and  if  the 
Soviets  develop  it,  we  w  11  have  to  take 
notice  and  the  notice  we  pill  have  to  take 
is  a  very  dangerous  onu.  We  presently 
deter  the  U.S.SJI.  with  our  triad  and 
they  deter  us  with  MAR' T.  11  one  side  or 
the  other  assumes  that  t  le  attacker  has 
the  ability  to  destroy  hi  i  or  her  society 
on  a  first  strike,  they  w4l  have  to  react 
jn  a  completely  different  vay.  First  of  all, 
it  increases  the  opportmity  for  acci- 
dental nuclear  war.  Ther  jjs  not  time  for 
a  "Dr.  Strangelove"  or  'Fail-Safe"  sce- 
nario of  an  American  President  getting 
on  the  hot  line  and  discussing  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  what  the  signals  on  the 
radar  screens  mean.  Tie  time  from  a 
submarine  launch  to  vaporization  of  a 
hard  missile  launch  baje  Is  between  5 
and  7  minutes,  not  very  much  time. 
If  one  side  should  develo]i  MARV,  say  we 
develop  it  first,  what  would  the  Soviet 
reaction  be?  It  would  proltably  be  to  build 
their  own  MARV,  although  that  would 
not  be  the  coimtry.  thea  would  have  to 
develop  land  mobile  missiles.  It  would  be 
^  a  very  expensive  proposition  for  them, 
and  to  the  United  States  i '.  the  Soviets  de- 
A^eloped  it.  The  Pentagor  estimates  that 
&t,  will  cost  between  $30  iiid  $40  billion, 
even  before  cost  overru:is,  for  a  land- 
based  mobile  ss^stem  to  i  rotect  the  hard 
missile  silos. 

So  the  time  to  act  is  now.  This  amend-  - 
ment  concedes  absoluteljit  nothing  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  3  ( r  4  years  away 
from  fiight  testing  this  lechnology.  We 
are  technologically  ahea  1  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  in  missile  re  lability,  missile 
accuracy,  and  missile  let^iality,  so  we  do 
not  concede  them  ansrtl 
and  I  believe  we  are  at 
time  we  have  to  do  this! 
Immensely  dangerous  es 
arms  rac^.  We  will  be 
ability  ot^e  side  or  the 
a  preemptbry  first  stri 
other  side. 

Let  me  say  that  when  |  we  discuss  nu- 
clear war  and  discuss  wfeapons  systems 
of  this  type,  they  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  simple  football  analogies  of  who  is 
first  and  who  is  not  first.  The  simple  fact 
is  we  are  first.  "When  we  talk  about  nu- 
clear war  and  the  devel  jpment  of  this, 
sort  of  nuclear  capabilit; ',  what  wa,  are 
talking  about  is  the  end  o  '  civilization  on 
this  planet,  nothing  less. '  rhe  people  who 
talk  about  the  ability  to  w  ^e  limited  nu- 


Hg.  What  we  do, 
pproachlng  the 
is  prohibit  an 
[:alation  of  the 
preventing  the 
3ther  to  launch 
^e  against  the 


clear  war  which  this  development  makes 
so  much  more  practical,  I  think  are  In- 
sane, nothing  short  of  insane.  If  we  or 
the  Soviets  develop  MARV,  this  will 
bring  to  this  planet  the  possibility,  the 
prospect  of  accidental  nuclear  war. 

Simply  stated,  the  person  who  develops 
this  first  will  finish  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  V 

The  CHAIHMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The\:halr  will  count.  Eighty- 
nine  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXILI,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QtrOBTTM   CAIX  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  One  hundred  Members  have 
appeared. 

The  phair  has  observed  the  presence 
on  the  fioor  of  numerous  Members  who 
have  not  electronically  recorded  their 
presence. 

A  quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2,  rule  XXill,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  that  several  points  need  to 
be  made.  First  of  all,  MARV  does  not 
mean  a  first-strike  capability.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
is  making  a  point  that  if  we  proceed 
with  this  testing,  somehow  this  is  going 
to  betray  a  first-strike  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  in  the  1980's  will  have  a 
first-strike  capability  against  our 
Minuteman  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
already  have,  because  by  that  time  they 
will  improve  their  accuracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dovstnby) 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  phrase,  "co- 
laimch." 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
C!halrman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  where  the  Soviet  Union  launches 
its  missiles  out  of  its  silos  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  reload  their  silos. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman does  know  something  about  this. 

What  they  have  done  is  this:  If  they 
have  not  violated  the  letter  of  SALT  I, 
they  have  violated  the  spirit  of  SALT  I. 
SALT  I  clearly  put  restraints  on  the 
size  of  silos.  So  they  have  conformed  to 
that;  what  they  have  done,  however,  is 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  missiles,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  do  this  because 
colaunch  enables  them  to  push  that  mis- 
sile up  to  the  very  top  of  the  surface  and 
launch  It  from  there.  If  they  were  going 
to  launch  from  within  the  silo,  with  the 
various  devices  needed  to  expel  the  gases, 
that  would  make  the  size  of  that  missile 
smaller  and  thus  less  powerful. 


So  they  have  done  this  thing.  They 
have  done  this  because  they  felt  they 
could  stay  within  the  letter  of  SALT  I, 
but,  of  course,  in  creating  a  larger  mis- 
sile they  have  certainly  violated  the 
spirit  of  that  agreement. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  already  test- 
ed MARV.  So  if  this  is  the  case,  any  uni- 
lateral action  on  our  part  in  no  way  pro- 
tects us  from  what  they  might  do  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  CSialrman,  I  urge  my  swUeagues 
to  vote  down  this  amendment.  I  regard 
it  as  extremely  dangerous. 

Mr.  HHiLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HHiLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  his  opinion 
what  has  the  track  record  been  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  past  on  the  theory  of  rough 
comparability  between  their  force  and 
ours?  In  other  words,  could  we  say  we 
are  only  building  1,000  missiles  and  per- 
haps they  will  build  no  more  than  that? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  what  the 
answer  to  that  question  is.  They  have 
been  under  no  constraint  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Would  it  be  logical  to 
assume  then  that  If  we  do  not  go  ahead 
with  this  new  technology,  based  on  the 
track  record  of  the  Soviets,  this  would 
In  no  way  deter  the  Soviets  from  any 
further  action? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  No,  that  would  be 
no  deterrent.  They  have  already  begim 
testing  MARV. « 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 
hurst)  is  a  student  of  history,  and  I  am 
sure  he  recalls  that  in  the  aerial  com- 
bat in  World  War  II  the  British  used 
one  tjTie  of  tactic  relating  to  night  bomb- 
ing and  the  Americans  on  the  other  hand 
used  precision  daylight  bombing. 

The  results,  of  course,  were  entire 
city  destruction  versus  specific  target 
destruction.  What  were  the  civilian  cas- 
ualties related  to  that  type  of  action? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Of  course,  they 
were  very,  very  severe.  The  classic  exam- 
ple is  that  Dresden  where  more  people 
were  killed  than  by  the  atomic  bomb 
that  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Would  it  not,  then,  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  If  we  go  to 
greater  accuracy,  it  would  permit  us  to 
go  for  specific  Industrial  targets  or  cen- 
ters and  leave  the  clvIUan  population 
centers  alone?  "' 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Downey),  it  is  a  little  bit  different, 
but  It  has  generally  the  same  thrust,  as 
I  understand  it,  as  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  last  year. 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  I  ask  this  question  of 
the   gentleman   from   New  York    (Mr. 
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DowintT).  As  I  understand  It.  the 
Downey  amendment.  In  fact,  does  not 
call  for  any  dollar  reduction  in  research 
on  the  MARV  warhead;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  K  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct;  It 
does  not. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  reduce  any  of  the  dollars 
in  this  bill.  Does  the  amendment  reduce 
any  of  the  basic  research  on  maneuver- 
ing reentry  vehicles  other  than  the  ac- 
tual flight  testing  of  the  maneuvering  re- 
entry vehicles  with  the  limitations  that 
are  expressed  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  No.  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  And  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  gentlemen  In  their  colloquy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  a  few  moments 
ago  were  discussing  what  the  track  rec- 
ord was  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  were  talking 
about  various  kinds  of  rough  compar- 
ability? Is  it  not  a  fact  that  using  the 
basic  Pentagon  formula,  comparing  the 
kill  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  versus 
the  kill  capability  of  the  United  States 
today  and  the  basic  accuracy  equation 
that  we  are  familiar  with,  indicates  that 
today  the  United  States  Is  substantially 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  It  is.  If  I 
could  just  embellish  upon  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  driving  at,  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion here  before  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  what  they  are  doing  with 
their  SS-18,  SS-17.  and  SS-16. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whttehukbt)  realizes,  it  must  have  been 
back  in  1966  or  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  develop  these  missiles.  It  takes 
them  time  to  develop  them  and  eventu- 
ally to  deploy  them.  At  that  time  the  So- 
viet Union  did  not  have  a  very  formidable 
bomber  force,  they  still  do  not.  They 
were  having  problems  with  submarine  re- 
liability, so  they  placed  heavy  emphasis, 
as  a  wise  strategic  planner  would  do,  on 
the  technology  they  were  most  capable 
of  handling,  missiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  they 
have  made  some  very  formidable  strides 
in  land-based  missile  development.  Their 
SS-18.  SS-17  and  SS-16.  In  terms  of 
megatonnage.  would  deliver  more  m^a- 
tonnage. 

What  the  gentleman  does  not  point 
out  Is  the  relevancy  of  a  number  of 
things  to  this  argument.  What  we  are 
talking  about  Is  offensive  systems,  and 
the  limiting  of  the  usage  of  such  systems. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  possess  a  mis- 
sile that  Is  as  accurate  or  as  reliable  as 
the  Minuteman  m  which  we  possess.  We 
have  550  of  them,  and  this  Is  unclassi- 
fled  Information. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Soviet 
MARV.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  have 
a  MARV  like  our  terminal  MARV.  They 
are  a  good  5  years  behind  the  United 
States  In  this  sort  of  missile  technology. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  tlie  So- , 
Viet  MARV  and  what  It  was  tested  for  is 
a  classified  Item. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  really  does 
not  limit  our  terminal  MARV  except  In  a 
limited  respect?  It  allows  the  MARV  500 


program  to  move  very  substantially 
ahead,  but  It  will  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  option  open  to  negotiate  a  SALT 
agreement  on  the  terminal  MARV.  and 
if  we  can  negotiate  an  agreement  like 
that,  the  net  effect  would  be  to  save  the 
UJS.  (government  $40  billion,  as  opposed 
to  expending  on  the  order  of  $10  to  $20 
billion,  as  we  did  on  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  before  we  finally  negotiat- 
ed the  detente  on  that  particular  sys- 
tem; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  this  last  year  in  paving  the 
way  for  this  very  important  discussion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  understand-' 
ing  the  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
prohibits  testing  of  MARV  warheads 
over  land,  thus  preventing  the  test 
of  a  terminally  guided  and  high  Ac- 
curacy missile  warhead.  Such  action,  I 
think,  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  The 
terminal  MARV  presents  the  best  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  quick- 
ly reverse  the  pKJstexchange  throw- 
weight  differential  that  now  favors  the 
Soviet  Union  and  will  grow  worse  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Such  a  situation  Is  strategically  \m- 
stable  and  literally  invites  Soviet  coer- 
cive actions,  since  in  this  situation  they 
would  possess  a  nuclear  war-fighting  and 
war-winning  capability. 

Now  It  is  alleged  that  If  we  agree  not 
to  test  the  MARV  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  develop  one  and  that  high-accuracy 
MARV's  can  be  precluded  by  a  SALT 
agreement.  But.  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  verify  a  ter- 
minal MARV  test,  especially  when  ac- 
tions are  taken  by  the  side  performing 
the  test  to  block  out  any  surveillance  by 
the  other  side.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Soviets,  according  to  the  DOD, 
have  taken  such  actions  already  "with 
their  MIRV  testing.  So,  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  would  want  to  place  our  security 
in  the  hands  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  attached  chart  Illustrates  just 
how  effective  the  deployment  of  a  ter- 
minaly  guided  MARV  warhead  on  the 
Trident  submarine  missiles  can  be  In 
reversing  the  remaining  force  throw- 
weight  differential  after  a  coimterfdh^ 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union.  We  presently  have  a  sub- 
stantial lead  in  this  technolc«y;  to  let 
this  kind  of  advantage  slip  away  would 
be  foolish  and  could  permanently  doom 
our  chances  of  reversing  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic advantage. 

In  summary,  our  colleague  Mr.  Dow- 
ney Is  saying  that  If  we  do  not  deploy 
or  test  high-accuracy  MARV's,  then  nei- 
ther will  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  this  logic 
has  been  used  before.  Back  In  the  1960's 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and  oth- 
ers believed  that  If  we  reduced  our 
strategic  forces  then  the  Soviets  would 
be  satisfied  with  parity.  But,  look  at  the 
situation  today,  when  we  slowed  down 


the  Soviet  XTiJon  went  afi  out  to  gain 
clear  cut  superiority.  Ilierefore,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  ban  on  JiARV  testing;  or 
to  any  amendment  that  will  prevent  the 
United  States  from  exploiting  our  tech- 
nological advantages,  llie  only  way  to 
insure  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
as  a  free  Nation  is  to  deny  our  enemies 
a  nuclear  war-fighting/war-winnlng 
capability;  this  is  also  the  best  way  to 
avoid  wur  altogether  and  high-accuracy 
MARV  along  with  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, B-1  bomber,  and  advanced  ICBM 
will  give  us  this  capability  and  security. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  mainly  because  this 
calls  for  a  conclusion  and  there  are 
estimates  in  the  world  as  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Soviet  Union  tn  this 
area,  just  as  I  am  sure  the  Soviets 
are  making  their  best  estimates  and 
guesses  <)  with  regard  to  our  capability. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  we  are  as  much 
in  doubt  as  to  their  capabilities  as  they 
are  with  regard  to  ours. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Sonets  have 
been  testing  and  that  is  a  known  fact 
and  they  have  been  doing  this  as  recent- 
ly as  a  few  months  ago. 

Another  fact  is  t^at  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  we  are  able  to  perceive 
the  tests  that  they  are  doing  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
Soviets  to  test  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  United  States  as  a  resujt  of  the  nor- 
mal time  schedules  of  satellites. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlranan  yield? 

ajr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Not  at  this 
time.  I  will  yield  later. 

As  a  result  I  think  there  is  a  very 
strong  element  of  doubt  and  this  begs 
another  question.  Let  us  assiune  that 
what  has  been  said  here  today  is  ab- 
solutely accurate  and  that  we  are  Indeed 
a  quantum  step  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  of  this-nioment  is  there  a  per- 
son in  this  room  who  wUl  guarantee  in 
the  area  of  technology  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Soviet  Union,  or,  for  that 
matter,  si^yone  else,  able  to  take  a  major 
leap  forward  in  this  MARV  technology? 
And  the  answer  is  emphatically  "Yes." 
If  we  proved  nothing  else  in  the  "man- 
in-space"  l*ce,  we  proved  conelusively 
that  a  nation  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  a 
situation  can  indeed  move  forwsu^  with 
an  alacrity  that  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible, and  the  United  States  did  it.  We 
were  definitely  behind  In  the  area  of 
mass  launch  capability  in  our  vehicles 
and  we  were  able  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time  to  amass  the  hardware  to  throw 
a  man  up  to  the  Moon. 

Literestlngly  enough  in  this  case — and 
maybe  at  this  point  people  can  say  that 
we  are  not  in  trouble — ^the  Soviets  have 
not  been  able  to  match  the  United  States. 

The  fact  remains  a  nation,  in  this  case 
the  United  States,  was  able  to  do  it.  It 
would  be  then,  in  my  opinion..  iUogical 
to  assume  that  a  nation  as  capable  as 
Russia,  would  be  unable  to  accomplish 
the  same  thing.  I  think  indeed  they  can. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Terminal 
MARV  system,  and,  of  course,  we  are 
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that  they  will  have  that 
I  tiiink  In  the  existing 
of  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
moved  steadily  ahead,  and  if  we  slow 
down,  I  think,  in  the  fiial  analysis,  the 
question  is:  Do  we  reiJly  believe  that 
the  Russians  are  going  to  slow  down?  I 
think  the  answer  is  an  emphastic  "No." 
Now  I  yield  to  my  colle  ague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mi .  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  ]Iew  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  th<  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  1  ell  us  how  many 
Soviet  MIRV's  have  bee  i  tested  off  sub- 
marines? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  how  many  MARV's 
have  been  tested  off  submariBes?  It  Is 
a  rhetorical  question.  I  im  not  going  to 
get  into  the  specifics  of  t  le  philosophy  of. 
defense.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  Jew  York.  The 
gentleman  made  a  number  of  misstate- 
ments concerning  the  SoViet  tests.  I  want 
to  clarify  them. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  Califoi  nia.  What  mis- 
taken did  I  make? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  would  allow  tne,  I  w^uld  be 
happy  to  explain.  / 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California^  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  NewfYdrk. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  NeW  York.  The  So- 
viets have  not  tested  th^  erminal  MARV, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  t<  st  the  terminal 
MARV. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  hate  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentle- 
man does  not  really  know  that. 

MrT  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  respond  to  the  tentleman  from 
California  if  he  keeps  interrupting.  We 
have  verifiable  means  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  The  reason 
It  is  difficult  to  respond  is  that  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York  does  not  know  that. 
How  does  the  gentleman  know  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Llo'  td)  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Povitney  of  New 
York,  "and  by  unanimoils  consent,  Mr. 
LiOYD  of  California  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  2  i  ainutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  Njw  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  g<ntleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  Callfom  a.  fyield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New 


Sfork.  The  gen- 


tleman heard  about  this  SALT  talks? 
There  are  national  mearu  of  verification, 
technical  means  of  verification.  This 
country  has  the  abiUtj,  as  does  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  determine  whether  or 
-not  the  Soviet  Union 
States  is  testing  a  high  accuracy  nuclear 
warhead  in  the  atmosptere.  That  is  a 
fact.  If  the  gentleman  cfires  to  dispute 
that,  the  gentleman  can 
the  DIA.  They  will  inf  orn^  i 
as  to  our  ability  to  verify 
MARV  over  land. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  Califohiia.  I  do  not 
accept  that.  I  do  not  thlhk  there  is  100 
percent  assurance  ^nd  I 
the  DIA  and  the  CIA. 


ask  the  CIA  or 
the  gentleman 
he  testing  of  a 


have  talked  to 


The  briefings  the  gentlemen  has  have 
been  given  to  me  also  and  the  answer 
is  that  there  is  no  100  percent  assurance 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
then  assume  from  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
tleman's argument  that  we  could  never 
have  the  SALT  Agreement  I,  n  or  m, 
because  we  can  never  tell  what  the  So- 
viet Union  is  doing.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  think  we 
can. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  But  the 
gentleman  says  that  we  will  never  know? 
Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.   But  the 
gentleman's  argument  is  lessened  by  un- 
compromising statements. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  I  yield  to  th)9. 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  made  a  good 
point.  If  we  look  back  in  history,  we  can 
see  that  just  before  SALT  we  had  three 
times  as  many  ICBM's  as  the  Russians. 
We  bought  the  argument  that  says  let 
us  wait  imtil  they  catch  up  with  us.  We 
did  this,  and  by  the  time  of  SALT  they 
had  more  ICBMs  than  we  did.  We  were 
locked  in  at  1,054.  They  were  locked  in 
at  about  1,600. 

It  is  insane  logic  that  every  time  we 
have  a  small  lead,  we  must  let  the 
enemies  of  this  country  catch  up  and 
then  pass  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  Let 
us  make  sure  as  to  where  we  are.  Vis-a- 
vis the  Russians.  \ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dovpney)  ,  who  has  become  a 
very  valuable  and  a  very  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  committee,  and  has  ex- 
hibited a  great  deal  of  conscientiousness 
In  acquiring  and  understanding  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  weapons  systems  that 
come  before  our  committee. 

But  I  think  in  this  particular  case,  the 
gentleman  really  is  wrong.  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  go  down  the 
path  that  the  gentleman  suggests  we 
ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  three  spe- 
cific points  in  response  to  the  arguments 
thrt  the  gentleman  from  Naw  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  has  made. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  mistake  in  suggesting  that  there 
is  any  genuine  distinction  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  long-range  ballistic 
missiles,  particularly  In  respect  to  their 
application. 

Obviously,  in  this  field  the  best  de- 
fense is  a  strong  oCfense;  and  our  ability 
to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  has  resulted 
primarily  from  our  ability  to  build  con- 
vincing and  invulnerable  offensive  weap- 
ons. Moreover,  this  attention  to  a  first 
strike  really  Is  Irrelevant,  because  both 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves  have  substan- 
tial submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 


forces,  and  no  matter  who  undertakes 
what  kind  of  first  strike,  the  other  side  Is 
still  going  to  have  a  substantial  subma- 
rine force  to  reply  with  a  damaging  sec- 
ond strike. 

No.  2:  This  Idea  of  Increased  ac- 
curacy really  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
first  strike,  because  of  the  situation  I 
have  just  referred  to.  The  important 
thing  about  increased  accuracy  is  that, 
as  everybody  today  is  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  far  more  missile  throw  weight 
than  we  have.  Of  course,  they  have  not 
developed  their  MIRV  as  fully  as  we 
have,  but  they  are  in  the  process;  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  throw  weight  they  have, 
they  will  be  able,  once  they  develop  the 
MIRV,  to  be  far  more  damaging  in  their 
nuclear  force  than  we  can  be. 

Now,  the  only  way  that  we  can  make 
up  for  our  shortcomings  in  throw 
_wdght — and  we  are  so  far  behind  in  that 
raSfe-that  if  we  started  tomorrow  to  try 
to  build  up  our  throw  weight  we  would 
still  be  a  long  way  from  catching  up — 
the  only  way  to  make  up  for  that  lack  of 
throw  weight  is  by  accuracy.  If  we  put  a  ^ 
weapon  right  on  the  target,  that  Is  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  effective  than  putting  It 
a  half  mile  away  or  a  mile  away  or  two 
miles  away.  A  more  acciu'ate  weapon 
does  not  need  to  be  quite  so  powerful  as  a 
less  accurate  one.  This  is  the  essential 
reason  for  trying  to  Improve  our  accu- 
racy, so  as  to  make  up  for  what  is  a  very 
grave  deficiency  in  our  nuclear  force. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Soviets  have  been 
conducting  a  program  of  hardening  their 
own  missile  sites;  so  it  is  even  more  Im- 
portant that  we  place  any  weapons  that 
we  intend  to  fire,  or  which  we  hopelbmse 
to  deter  their  action,  right  on  the  targjet. 
Third  and  finaUy,  let  us  talk  about  ^hls 
question  of  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  test.  Well,  we  have  already  got  too 
many  loopholes  in  the  various  agree- 
ments that  we  have  already  made  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  SALT  I  is  one  good  ex- 
ample. We  accepted  that  agreement,  al- 
though a  number  of  people,  including  the 
Senator     from     Washington     (Senator 
Jackson)  ,  pointed  out  that  there  were  a 
lot  of  loopholes  In  It.  Today,  we  know 
more  clearly  what  those  loopholes  are. 
We  know  the  ambiguities,  and  we  hope 
that  In  any  future  agreement  we  can 
close  them.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  has  talked  about  our 
national  means  of  verification.  That  Is  all 
well  and  good,  but  those  means  are  not 
perfect.  When  we  signed  the  SALT  I 
agreement  we  had  no  Idea  whatever  that 
the   Soviets  had   a   SS-19,   and  yet   6 
months  after  that  agreement  was  signed, 
the  Soviets  deployed  the  SS-19.  Ova  na- 
tional means  of  verification  still  have  a 
lot  of  deficiencies. 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, an  agreement  not  to  test.  Is  that  we 
Just  cannot,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  said,  we  sIm-  ^ 
ply  cannot  verify  with  any  assurance 
whether  the  Russians  are  testing  a 
MARV  system.  The  delicacy  of  the  course 
changes  In  the  final  phase  of  reentry 
which  a  MARV  makes,  are  simply  too 
small  to  detect.  I  do  not  care  what  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  has  said;  that 
Is  the  fact.  Therefore,  we  simply  cannot 
trust  our  security  to  that  kind  of  aa 
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agreement,  which  we  have  no  real  means 
of  verification.  The  MARV  technology 
is  one  area  where  we  have  a  clear  lead 
over  the  Soviets.  Let  us  not  give  up  this 
lead  unilaterally,  and  based  on  an  Inade- 
quate and  imperfect  verification  system. 
Mr.  WAGGONN"ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleages  of  the 
House,  unlike  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  who  just  pre- 
ceded me,  I  have  absolutely  no  reluc- 
tance to  oppose  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey),  and  I  have  no  reluc- 
tance to  oppose  his  amendment  be- 
cause once  again  he  Is  wrong,  dead 
wrong;  he  is  completely  wrong.  Now, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets 
have.  Mr.  Downey  does  not  know  and 
nobody  In  America,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  knows  with 
total  assurance  what  the  Russians  have. 
The  reason  we  do  not  know  is  that  the 
Russians  have  a  closed  society.  Ours  is 
open. 

That  which  we  do  believe  they  have  is 
information  that  has  been  gained  with 
the  expenditures  of  dollars  which  has 
produced  this  American  technology.  It  Is 
by  utilizing  our  technology  that  we  do 
know,  to  some  extent,  what  they  have. 
We  tell  them  everything.  They  tell  us 
nothing. 

Last  year  we  heard  the  same  argu- 
ments we  are  hearing  again  this  year, 
and  they  went  this  way: 

Last  year:  We  do  not  need  to  build  a 
new  airplane.  We  do  not  need  to  test  a 
new  weapon,  nor  do  we  need  to  improve 
those  that  v.-e  already  have.  We  do  not 
need  to  do  anything  whatever  to  even 
improve  those  weapons  we  already  have 
in  our  arsenal  for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  ahead  now,  why^  do  more? 
How  blind  can  we  be. 

This  year  the  advociates  of  a  weakened 
military  have  not  changed  a  bit.  It  is  the 
same  old  line:  Do  not  build  that  B-1.  We 
do  not  need  a  new  airplane.  Forget  it.  Do 
not  build  a  new  carrier.  Strike  that  $350 
million  that  the  committee  suggested 
we  provide  for  long  leadtime  items  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  another  carrier. 

That  means  we  do  not  need  a  bomber, 
and  that  means  we  do  not  need  a  carrier- 
launched  airplane. 

And,  further  than  that,  let  us  not  even 
modify  to  improve  the  planes  we  already 
have.  We  do  not  want  to  build  anything 
new.  We  do  not  want  to  improve  any- 
thing we  have.  Just  let  it  waste  a\i^ay. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dowtney)  stood  here  yesterday  and  ad- 
vanced the  argument  that  the  B-1  was 
no  good  because  in  1990  the  Soviets  were 
going  to  have  an  AWAC  system  that  we 
could  produce  now  that  would  destroy  its 
capability  and  it,  the  B-1,  would  be  in- 
effective in  1990.  But  then  the  gentie- 
man, saying  that  the  B-1  would  not  be 
able  to  penetrate  those  AWAC  defenses 
which  the  Soviets  would  have  in  1990, 
makes  the  argument  that  we  can  patch 
up  old  B-52's  and  penetrate  their  air 
defenses  now. 

And  then  today  the  gentieman  comes 
along  and  says: 


Let  us  not  even  test  tlie  MARV.  Let  vm  Just 
delay  tbat,  too. 

What  are  we  doing?  How  senseless  can 
we  be? 

The  gentleman  ^ys  that  we  should 
not  even  test  something  that  he  himself 
says  Vill  be  required  when  he  alleges 
the  B-1  will  be  ineffective,  or  says  it  will 
be  ineffective — I  do  not  tlilnk  it  will — in 
1990.  He  does  not  want  a  weapon  to  cope 
with  what  they  might  have  in  1990. 

Here  are  the  argvunents.  They  are  just 
a  httie  bit  foolish  tlnd  illogical.  In  my 
opinion.  We  do  not  even  want  to  go  for 
accuracy  now.  This  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing we  don't  mind  a  laimch  if  there  is  no 
hit.  We  do  not  even  want  to  be  able  to 
engage  in  definitive  bombing,  even 
counterattacks  after  we  have  been  first 
attacked.  And  this  Nation  is  on  record, 
even  though  I  disagree,  as  having  said 
that  we  are  not  going  to  engage  in  a  first 
attack.  We  would  not  even  have  counter- 
attack capability  if  you  pursue  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  amendment. 

That  is  the  same  as  saying  in  our  Own 
Uves  that  we  do  not  want  to  clean  up 
nuclear  weapons,  we  like  dirty  bombs. 
The  Soviets  do.  Our  weapons  are  clean, 
the  Soviets  are  not.  Saying  that  we  do 
not  want  an  accurate  weapon.  Is  much 
the  same  as  saying  we  do  not  want  a 
clean  weapon. 

Do  we  want  a  defense?  Do  we  want 
anything  for  tomorrow?  Do  we  want  to 
sit  here  and  wait  untU  we  have  a  closed 
society? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downby). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  the  gentie- 
man's  feeling  that  we  can  discuss  this 
as  though  we  were  charging  San  Juan 
Hill.  But  we  caimot  do  this.  The  goi- 
Ueman's  statement  is  erroneous  StSS. 
misleading.  I  do  not  see  the  relevance  in 
discussing  B-1,  AWAC's  and  the  like. 
What  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  properly  raised  was  the 
possible  elimlna'tion  of  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  strategic  deterence.  That  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Right 
now  we  have  mutually  assured  de- 
struction. If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  we  will  destroy  deterrence. 
I  am  talking  about  the  MARV,  whether 
we  haVe  it  or  the  Soviets  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  take  the 
time  back  right  there. 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  Soviets  have 
it  or  not.  I  say  we  need  it,  and  that  Is 
the  basis  of  our  argument,  our  need  for 


it. 


y 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  Members, 
including  the  gentieman  who  preceded 
me  in  the  well,  one  would  get  the  Immies- 
slon  that  our  national  security  Is  terrible 
today  because  the  opponents  of  new  and 
unnecessary  weapons  systems  have  been 
consistently  successful  over  the  years  In 
this  Chamber  in  blocking  than. 
.    I  have  been  engaged  in  this  effort  In 


a  small  way  for  going  on  12  years   and 
we  have  never  been  successful.  We  have 
not  succeeded  In  stopping  a  sin^  one—  ^ 
thou£^  we  came  close  on  the  ABM  which 
the  Pentagon  Itself  later  abandoned. 

WItH  all  ttie  victories  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  had,  you  might  sup- 
pose that  oiu-  security  situation  would 
be  excellent.  But  the  reverse  appears  to  be 
the  case,  according  to  the  statements  of  ■ 
those  who  consistently  support  the  Pen- 
tagon's demands.  We  are  told  that  the 
Soviets  are  moving  ahead  of  us  all  the 
time  and  that  our  security  situation  Is 
perilous. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  tried  a  different 
approach,  an  approach  that  would  say  * 
we  are  goijig  to  emphasize  stopptno-tite 
arms  race?  Is  It  not  about  timia^hat, 
although  we  might  be  taking^  risk  here 
and  there,  we  emphasize  the  possibility 
that  vpe  might  stop  the  arms  race  from 
moving  ahead  Into  a  whole  new  trenera- 
tlon  of  weapons?  That  is  what  this  MARV 
business  is  all  about — amoving  Into  a 
whole  nei^generatlon  of  weapons  that,  as 
the  gentleman  from^  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  told  us.  Is  going  to  cost  us  $40 
or  $50  or  $60  billion  before  we  get 
through.  V 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  mmpllment 
the  gentleritan  from  New  Yorktor  offer- 
ing his  amendment.  The  gentlmtaojias 
made  a  real  study  of  this  situation.  I 
testified  before  his  committee  a  year  ago 
to  the  same  effect. 

I  hope  we  will  give  ourselves  a  chapce 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will  pre- 
vent this  move  into  a  whole  new  era 
of  the  arms  race.  We  missed  that  chance 
in  the  case  of  MIRV.  We  could  have 
stopped  testing  and  we  could  have  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  which  might  have 
prevented  the  development  (rf  MIRV  a 
few  srears  ago  If  we  had  had  a  lltUe  guts 
and  If  we  had  had  a  llttie  willingness  to 
try  to  save  humanity  from  this  aidless 
arms  race  that  goes  from  stage  to  stage. 

But,  no.  evei7  time  such  a  question 
comes  up  we  decide  we  cannot  take  a 
chance  and  that  we  have  got  to  go  ahead  r 
with  every  new  technological  develop- 
ment that  perfects  our  nuclear  weap- 
onry. We  know  our  move  Is  going  to  be 
met  by  the  other  side;  we  know  each 
time  they  are  going  to  catch  up  with  ua 
eventuali^. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  MARV,  what  will 
they  do?  They  will  come  along  with  their 
technology  and  catch  up  with  us. 

So  let  us  for  God's  sake  stop  this  whole 
new  stage  of  the  arms  race  that  goes  on 
and  on.  Here  Is  our  chance  to  do  It.  Let 
us  vote  for  the  amendment  offtoed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  if  we  do  not  accept  this 
amendment,  although  we  will  surge 
ahead  a  llttie  bit  and  get  this  high-ac- 
curatpr  MARV  before  the  Soviets.  It  Is 
going  to  cost  us  $40  million  to  do  it?  And 
then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  per- 
haps 3  or  4  or  5  years  later,  with  their  big 
silos  and  their  big  warhead  capability. 
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can  come  right  back  a  with*  hlgh-ac 
curacy  MABV's  and  ove  rtalce  us.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  we  will  be  in  the 
superlirlty  with  the  Sov  ets  10  or  15  years 
from  iow,  unless  we  leep  our  options 
opea<Tor  a  MARV  SAJLT  agreement  at 
thl4  time?  T    - 

BINGHAM.  The  Aentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  DOWNEY  of  New  [York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentletaan  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Let  me  just  say  once  t  gain  that  we  are 
not  negotiating  hete  fDm  a  position  of 
weakness.  We  are  conceding  nothing  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

All  this  amendment  sa  ys  is  that  we  will 
try  to  negotiate  a  flight- test  ban.  We  are 
at  least  3  or  4  years  away  from  flight 
testing  high-accuracy  W  ARV's  ourselves. 
The  Soviets  are  even  f u  ther  away  from 
that  because  they  do  nolt  have  the  same 
technological  capabilitias  we  have  with 
respect  to  these  types  of  \  reapons  systems. 
,  The  time  fo"  negotla;lons  is  now.  If 
the  Soviets  need  a  bargs  Ining  chip,  they 
can  certainly  take  a  look  at  the  budget 
of  the  Committee  on  Anted  Services  and 
see  that  we  are  develoilng  MARV  but 
they  will  know  that  we  ire  in  good  faith 
coming  to  them  and  safing,  'T,ook.  be- 
fore we  deploy  this  system,  we  would  like 
to  work  out  a  test  ban  peaty."    * 

We  worked  out  a  niclear  test  ban 
treaty  for  warheads  in  ^he  atmosphere, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  Ive  cannot  come 
up  with  a  test  ban  treaty  that  would 
preclude  the  testing  ofl  high  accuracy 
warheads  and  prevent  a  quantxun  jump 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chalfeian,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numOer  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  thej  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  statement  without  giving  specific  an- 
swers to  the  points  raised  in  mych  of  the 
debate  that  has  taken]  place  on  this 
amendment. 

We  we  talking  aboul;  entering  Into 
conferences  and  negotli  ,tlons  with  the 
Soviets  in  order  to  establ:  sh  ground  rules 
to  bring  about  worldwld;  disarmament 
We  have  been  trying  t<  do  that  for  a 
long  time.  Our  experieiice  has  proved 
that  the  only  way  we  h£  ve  been  able  to 
make  oui*  point  is  to  first  auild  the  weap- 
ons system  that  we  have  in  mind  and 
then  show  the  capability  that  \<'e  have. 
And  then  we  have  had  lome  success  in 
the  conferences  which  fo  ilowed. 

We  have  to  take  positive  action  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets. 
I  think  this  amendmen 
parture  from  tliat  idea. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Ch4innan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assocl 
ate   myself   with   the   rsmarks   of   the 
chairman  of  the  full  com:  nlttee.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  him 

I  would  characterize  tl  le  whole  debate 
that  we  have  had  as  som(  wishful  think 
Ing  that  the  Soviets  will  lo  just  as  some 
would  like  to  believe. 


would  be  a  de- 


the  gentleman 


Mr.  PRICE.  The  Soviets  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  making  treaty  agreements. 
It  has  always  been  after  we  have  taken 
the  lead.  We  have  to  have  the  systems  to 
give  up.  We  have  to  give  up  something 
to  make  these  treaties  stand  up,  and 
they  so  far  have  not  been  compelled  to 
give  up  anything. 

I  think  that  SALT  is  not  a  new  idea. 
None  of  these  treaty  organizations  are 
new  ideas.  They  started  almost  within  a 
half  dozen  years  after  thfiMid  of  World 
War  n.  There  have  been  successful 
treaty  negotiations  that  have  gone 
through  since  that  time,  and  I  think  it 
is  only  because  we  are  a  powerful  Na- 
tion. We  do  have  the  capability  of  en- 
forcing any  agreement  that  we  make, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  been  respected 
more  for  our  strength  than  for  just 
supinely  accepting  suggestions  or  agree- 
ments from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Thoreau,  at  the  start 
of  his  book,  "Walden,"  said,  "Things  are 
in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind." 

If  anything  would  be  characteristic 
of  the  age  In  which  we  live,  I  suppose  It 
would  be  that  weapons  are  in  the  saddle 
and  ride  mankind  and,  indeed,  are 
threatening  to  destroy  mankind. 

I  think  that  a  majority  of  those  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate  sincerely  desire 
to  find  a  way  to  end  this  threat  to  the 
very  life  of  the  human  race.  By  that  I 
mean  the  nuclear  threat.  The  disagree- 
ment is  over  how  do  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  for  presenting  this 
amendment,  which  we  all  know  Is  not 
going  to  carry,  but  It  forces  us  to  think 
about  whether  we  are  foreclosing  the  op- 
tions that  we  may  have  to  get  out  of 
this  terrible,  frightening,  catastrophic 
danger  that  we  are  In. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  upon  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  said,  let  us  go  back  to  the  first 
agreement  that  we  had  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  nuclear  field,  the  1963  test 
ban  treaty.  That  treaty  was  not  just 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  had 
weapons  and  the  Soviets  had  weapons 
which  were  dangerous  and  the  testing 
was  threatening  the  health  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  was  also  made  possible  because  this 
Government  took  a  risk:  Our  President 
declared  vmilaterally  a  moratoriiun  for 
1  year  and  challenged  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

I  might  add  that  both  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  this  country  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  now 
know,  opposed  that  treaty  because  each 
said  it  was  against  the  national  hiterest. 
All  of  them  were  wrong. 

Since  then  we  have  had  other  treaties. 
None  of  them  have  given  us  100  percent 
assurance,  even  though,  as  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  this  question  knows, 
we  have  fantastic  technological  means  of 
checking  on  compliance  with  these  treat- 
ies. We  have  seen  photographs  taken 
from  satellites  so  accurate  that,  as  one 


person  said,  we  can  take  a  photograph 
from  90  miles  up  and  see  a  Russian  sol- 
dier on  the  gtound  and  tell  whether  he  is 
wearing  a  hat  or  not.  So  it  is  not  as 
though  we  have  no  means  of  verifying 
these  things. 

But  frankly,  no  course  Is  without  risks. 
But  the  risks  in  seeking  to  control  the 
spiralling  weapons  race  are  as  nothing  to 
the  risks  of  letting  it  escalate  out  of  con- 
trol. The  next  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  Is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
desperate  urgency  of  bringing  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  weapons  race,  of  negotiating 
a  freeze  on  strategic  weapons  develop- 
ments and  eventually  a  reduction  in  the 
enormous  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons 
so  that  mankind  can  get  out  from  under 
the  shadow  of  this  terror  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  talk  of  a  better  world. 

And,  of  course,  the  weapons  race  Is 
also  affecting  our  economy.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  aU  the  world's  scientists  are 
engaged  in  military  research  and  devel- 
opment and  yet  we  have  a  half  billion 
people  starving  in  this  world  or  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  In  the  last  30  years 
this  coimtry  has  spent  on  military  pro- 
grams alone  $1.6  trillion,  which  Is  equiv- 
alent to  63  percent  of  all  of  the  repro- 
ducible goods  in  the  entire  United  States, 
everything  except  the  minerals  In  the 
ground  or  the  vegetation  growing  on  the 
ground.  The  amount  that  we  have  spent 
on  military  things  is  equal  to  63  percent 
of  that.  We  could  have  wiped  out  pov- 
erty £ind  elevated  everyone  to  a  high 
standard  of  living  if  we  had  not  spent 
this  money.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  did 
not  have  to  spend  much  of  it;  obviously 
we  did.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
to  some  better  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  security  in  this  world  or  the  world  is 
going  to  be  engulfed  In  a  holocaust,  if 
not  a  nuclear  one,  then  one  in  which 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  portions 
of  the  world  are  going  to  rebel  against 
this  obscenity  to  humanity,  this  fantastic 
amount  of  money  that  Is  being  potu-ed 
into  wasteful  military  projects  that  both 
tlireaten  and  downgrade  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  for  forcing  us  to 
face  that  issue. 

Let  me  add  that  MARV,  the  sea 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  the  B-1 
bomber  are  all  examples  of  weapons  sys- 
tems that  should  be  deferred  imtll  the 
next  administration  can  take  a  new  look 
at  this  whole  thing.  As  the  votes  on  this 
bUl  demonstrate  the  Congress  is  not  ca- 
pable of  making  that  kind  of  a  decision. 
It  certainly  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
negotiate  arms  agreements.  Only  the  ad- 
ministration has  that.  But  the  Congress 
certainly  should  provide  some  direction 
to  the  Executive  and  some  sense  of  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey) 
to  prohibit  the  authorization  of  fimds 
for  the  flight  testing  of  the  manuever- 
able  reentry  vehicles. 
I  think  it  is  Important  for  our  col- 
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leagues  to  know  that  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  has  gone  on  record  as  being 
against  two-thirds  of  our  Triad  of 
forces  deterrent — the  means  by  which 
the  United  States  has  maintained  stra- 
tegic stability  for  the  past  16  years. 
There  is  a  sound  rationale  for  maintain- 
ing this  Triad  Intact.  At  this  point,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  not  de- 
fined how  he  proposes  to  maintain  stra- 
tegic deterrence  in  the  face  of  the  vari- 
ous program  terminations  and  prescrip- 
tions he  has  urged  upon  the  Congress. 
His  amendment  should  be  placed  in  this 
context — and  soundly  defeated. 

As  in  previous  years  when  the  defense 
authorization  bill  Is  before  the  Hoi^e  for 
consideration,  my  office  has  been  inun- 
dated with  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  ex- 
plaining the  need  to  amend  the  bill  in 
specific  ways.  The  majority  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  oriented  toward 
reducing,  delaying  or  otherwise  Imped- 
ing weapon  programs  that  can  haven^ery 
critical  impUcations  for  U.S.  defense 
preparedness  In  the  next  decade  and 
beyond. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  tac- 
tics that  have  been  employed  this  year, 
and  in  previous  years,  to  generate  sup- 
port for  such  amendments.  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  able  to  articulate 
where  they  stand  on  defense  prepared- 
ness in  general.  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  Inform  this  body  how  their  proposed 
amendments  to  impede  weapons  pro- 
grams will  impact  upon  our  overall  de- 
fense preparedness.  And  most  important 
of  all.  they  ought  to  be  able  to  state  for 
the  record  what  weapons  programs  they 
do  support  and  will  support  in  future 
years,  if  adoption  of  their  amendments 
today  mean  that  we  will  enter  future 
years  more  dependent  than  ever  before 
upon  congressional  commitment  to  cer- 
tain weapon  programs. 

If,  in  fact,  some  of  those  who  offer 
amendments  to  delay  or  impede  certain 
weapons  programs  do  so  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  killing  the  program,  they 
should  have  the  candor  to  say  so.  For 
clearly,  they  are  not  debating  the  real 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  need  the  pro- 
gram to  insiu-e  national  security,  nor  are 
they  addressing  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  program  itself. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  op- 
posed nearly  every  new  weapon  system 
or  miUtary  program  that  has  been  con- 
sidered within  the  past  10  years.  Their 
votes,  collectively  over  this  time  period, 
can  only  add  up  to  a  defense  position  of 
unilateral  disarmament.  Surely,  if  this 
Is  a  position  they  would  promote  within 
the  Congress  as  the  favored  alternative 
to  the  defense  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  which  are  considered  every 
year,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  stand  up 
and  say  so.  Then,  I  submit,  we  could  dis- 
cuss the  real  defense  Issues,  and  we  could 
put  amendments  advocating  termination 
or  delay  In  weapons  programs  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

To  Illustrate  my  point,  I  offer  a  few, 
of  many  examples.  It  was  argued  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  missile  defense 
system  ought  to  be  defeated,  because  the 
Site  Defense  system,  which  was  then  In 


research  and  development,  would  be  a 
more  cost-effective  option.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  Safeguard  had  been  dropped, 
and  It  was  appropriate  to  consider  de- 
velopment of  Site  Defense,  these  same 
individuals  opposed  Site  Defense.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  B-1  bomber  has  come  under 
fire  by  these  individuals,  not  on  the  basis 
that  we  do  not  want  or  need  the  defense 
capability  it  would  provide,  but  on  the 
basis  that  the  stand-off  platform  with 
cruise  missiles  could  perform  compar- 
ably, at  far  less  cost.  Yet,  these  same 
Indlvldutds  are  now  introducing  legisla- 
tion and  supporting  resolutions  to  halt 
the  development  and  testing  of  the  long 
range  cruise  missile.  y 

Covmtless  other  defence  progranfs  have 
been  targeted  for  these  same  tactics: 
programs  are  played  off  against  ose-an- 
other  on  the  basis  that  some  offer  better 
cost-effective  options  than  others;  yet 
ultimately,  the  past  arguments  are  dis- 
avowed and  all  the  programs  come  under 
attack. 

In  correspondence  I  have  submitted 
for  the  record  recently,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  was  critical  of  my  ad- 
vocacy of  continuing  Minuteman  m 
production.  His  reasoning:  The  Congress 
should  know  that  upgrading  the  Min- 
uteman m  with  the  Mark  12A  was  a  far 
better  option.  His  conclusion:  "Actually, 
I  see  little  purpose  in  either  (the  Min- 
uteman m  or  the  Mark  12A) ."  His  letter 
to  me  and  to  the  rest  of  this  body  was  a 
masterpiece  of  the  tactics  I  am  talking 
about.  Yet,  the  effort  to  discuss  the  Mlrif 
uteman  HI  was  labeled  a  "Truth  in  De- 
fense" debate. 

Yesterday,  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  delay  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber.  It 
was  interesting  to  me  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  signed  a  letter  In 
support  of  the  amendment,  save  on^,^ad 
voted  last  year  to  delete  fimding  for  Ini- 
tial procurement  pf  the  bomber.  The  rea'- 
sons  offered  for  the  amendment  this  year 
were  not,  however,  that  the  plane  should 
be  eliminated,  but  rather  that  it  has 
failed  to  meet  certain  performance  speci- 
fications. 

The  House  had  the  good  sense  to  vote 
down  the  amendment.  Had  the  amend- 
ment passed,  the  overall  costs  to  the  B-1 
bomber  program  would  have  escalated 
sharply  due  to  Influences  that  would  re- 
sult from  loss  of  personnel,  stop  and  start 
of  ongoing  work,  discontinuities  in  sub- 
contracting, et  cetera.  These  additional 
costs  mandated  by  the  amendment  would 
no  doubt  have  been  used  next  year  by 
some  of  the  very  persons  who  offered  the 
amendment  In  the  first  place,  as  a  good 
reason  for  opp>oslng  procixrement  of  the 
plane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  the  amend- 
ment to  slow  down  the  B-1  was  defeated 
yesterday,  and  I  urge  prompt  defeat  to- 
day of  the  amendment  to  slow  down  om: 
MARV  tc-aling. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  (Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kjhp) 


let  me  just  say  that  whenever  one  makes 
an  ad  hominem  argument  he  simply  re- 
veals the  weakness  of  his  position. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleW? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

JMr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate we  gentleman  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  consider  it  an 
ad  hominem  argtmient  to  point  out  for 
the  House  the  premises  and  the  thought 
process  of  the  author  of  this  amendment. 
It  Is  on  record,  it  Is  clear.  It  is  part  of 
the  debate  of  the  gentleman  when  he 
took  me  on  earlier  this  session  because 
I  happeped  to  suggest  that  the  prepro- 
duction  line  of  the  Minute  Man  m 
should  continue  in  lieu  of  a  SALT  II 
agreement.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of 
only  that,  It  Is  a  question  of  deterring 
nuclear  weapons  use,  and  those  of  us  who 
believe  we  ought  to  continue  these 
weapons  programs  do  so  because  we  be- 
lieve we  should  only  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength,  not  unilateral  weak- 
ness. That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
presented  my  argument  and  I  remember 
the  words  of  Prime  Minister  Rabin  who 
addressed  thls^House  several  weeks  ago 
and  said,  "military  weakness  Is  no  pre- 
condition for  successful  negotiations." 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  would  the  gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the 
more  Important  things  we  do  In  this 
Congress  is  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  billions  of  dollars  for  de- 
fense. We  therefore  should  liave  clarity 
on  the  issues  we  discuss. 

We  should  at  least  be  able  to  address 
honestly  and  on  the  particulars  the  Issues 
that  we  are  talking  about.  The  gentle- 
man raises  the  issues  of  the  i^ilnuteman  3 
preproductlon  line.  IMs  has  almost  noth- 
ing to  db  with  the  amendment  we  are 
talking  about.  It  has  nothing  to  do  what- 
soever with  the  questlon-Tpe  are  address- 
ing here,  whether  or  not  we  want  to  have 
a  quantum  increase  in  missile  accuracy 
that  would  undermine  deterrence  of  the 
United  States  and  deterrence  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  Is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  not  talking  about  any- 
thing else. 

It  was  a  shame  when  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  debate  MlnutemanSm  on  the 
floor  that  he  was  not  there  to  hold  up  his 
side. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  listened  closely  and  care- 
fully to  the  statement  of  the  r.hairm<tn 
of  the  committee  and  I  know  and  recog- 
nize how  deeply  sincere  and  how  deeply 
felt  is  his  desire  to  stop  the  arms  race. 
I  was  much  Impressed,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
much  Impressed.  I  thank  tise  chairman. 

The  Soviets  are  paranoid.  They  dem- 
onstrate this  paranoia  by  embarking  on 
their  military  buildup.  Their  miUtary 
policy  Is  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world.  I  think  we  all  agree  on 
that.  No  Menlber  of  this  Congress  desires 
or  consciously  attonpts  to  weaken  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  — ^' 

I  have  this  statement  to  make.  After 
deep  review  last  year  and  this  year  of 
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MARV  I  am  convinced  ;hat  MARV  does 
weaken  the  security  of  this  Nation  and 
threaten  its  peoples.  I .  makes  nuclear 
warfare  much  more  llki  :ly.  It  makes  the 
devastation  and  klllini:  of  our  people 
much  more  likely  if  not  inevitable. 

If  the  Russians  test  ]  ILARV,  of  course 
we  must  test  MARV.  If  hey  want  to  end 
the  world,  then  we  mu^  t  do  our  part  to 
make  sure  Uiat  we  are  r  ot  the  first  to  go. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  w  e  do  lose  a  bar- 
gaining chip  if  we  test  ^lARV.  We  have 
got  the  bargaining  chi )  now,  but  once 
we  test  it,  and  that  is  \^  hat  this  amend- 
ment is  ajl  about,  once  \  re  test  MARV  we 
wiill-harve  lost  that  bar  saining  chip  be- 
cause the  Soviets  will  h  )t  know  whether 
we  have  deployed  it  or  n(  it.     * 

MARV  and  the  military  arms  race  is 
the  most  important  sii  gle  issue  before 
this  Congress.  We  mus;  not  commence 
this  new  generation  of  weapons  in  the 
military  arms  race.  I  sa  s^  now  is  our  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  s  anity,  to  stop  a 
missile  system  that  we  (  o  not  need,  that 
is  not  essential  to  our  ( efense,  but  that 
does  make  nuclear  holoc  aust  more  likely. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  we  are  discussing  right  now  is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  we  will  consider  In 
the  defense  authorizatlo  n  budget. 

We  are  deciding  whetl  er  or  not  to  take 
a  step  which  could  seriously  weaken  our 
mutual  deterrence  systeri,  the  core  of  our 
balance  of  power.  Muti  al  deterrence  Is 
based  upon  the  capabi  ity  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respond  with  overwheln  Ing  force  If  at- 
tacked— a  second-strik<  capability  for 
land  based  missUes,  manned  bombers, 
and  submarlne-laimche4  missiles.  Due  to 
the  increased  accuracy  of  the  terminal 
MARV,  existing  land  based  systems 
would  be  compromised  iis  guarantees  of 
a  second-strike  capab  lity.  A  second 
strike  capability  would  not  be  entirely 
eliminated  because  submarines  would  re- 
main relatively  Invuhieri  ble,  due  to  their 
mobility  and  the  difQcu  ty  of  detection. 
But  if — as  seems  possibl; — we  achieve  a 
break-through  In  subriarlne  tracking 
technology,  then  the  ievelopment  of 
MARV  could  mean  the  t  nd  of  the  credi- 
ble nuclear  deterrent  wh  ich  has  been  the 
strategic  basis  of  our  n  itlonal  security. 

The  depl03mient  of  M  \RV  could  then 
reduce  us  to  a  war  of  n  ;rves,  with  both 
the  United  States  and  t  le  Soviet  Union 
fearing  that  the  other  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  first-  strike  capability 
to  launch  a  preemptlvn  attack.  There 
could  be  no  better  atmo  sphere  In  which 
to  encourage  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war. 

Advocates  of  testlni  the  terminal 
MARV  point  out  that  w<  are  not  talking 
about  deploying  the  MAI  ,V  at  this  time — 
we  are  only  planning  tes  s.  But  the  prob- 
lem Is  that,  once  tested,  there  is  no  way 
to  monitor  or  detect  th^  actual  deploy- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  would  have  no 
way  of  being  certain  aboi  it  whether,  or  to 
what  extent,  we  were  deploying  the 
MARV,  and  vice  versa.  And  the  result 
would  certainly  be  li  tense  pressure 
within  both  our  Qovem  nent  and  theirs 
to  put  major  efforts  Irto  development 
and  deployment.  Grantea,  the  estimate  Is 
that  we  have  a  5-year  |ead-perlod  over 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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But  what  advantage  does  a  5-y< 
lead-period  give  us  If,  5  years  down  th' 
road,  we  face  long  range  Instability?  The 
advantage  of  the  5 -year  lead  time  is,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Legcett)  has  pointed  out,  that  It  affords 
an  opportimlty  for  verifiable  agreements 
to  limit  imnecessary,  wasteful,  and  de- 
stabilizing aspects  of  the  strategic  arms 
race  at  this  critical  point. 

The  only  reasonable  expectation  we 
can  have  if  we  test  the  MARV  now  is  that 
we  are  creating  the  incentives  for  still 
greater  expenditures  for  new  and  more 
sophisticated  weapons  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  recreate  the  stability  which  will  be 
lost  if  the  MARV  is  deployed.  Certainly 
we  will  then  hear  arguments  for  a  new, 
more  sophisticated,  more  mobile,  and 
better  protected  generation  of  land-based 
missiles  to  coimteract  MARV,  and  the 
arms  spiral  will  move  ever  upward  with 
thr  imnecessary  expenditiu-e  of  yet  more 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  explained  very  well  the  trage- 
dy of  the  MIRV  scenario,  which  we  are 
recreating  with  the  testing  of  MARV. 
With  MIRV  we  had  a  5 -year  develop- 
mental lead  time  as  we  do  now  with 
MARV.  We  were  ahead  in  other  systems, 
which  is  true  now.  We  did  not  need  to 
test,  as  we  do  not  now.  But  we  did  test, 
and  the  Soviets  felt  threatened  and  also 
tested.  We  both  since  have  developed 
elaborate  improvements  in  our  ICBM 
capabilities  at  enormous  cost,  in  order  to 
reach  a  new  plateau  of  mutiial  deter- 
rence. We  are  about  to  repeat  that 
scenario  with  MARV — with  all  the  costs 
to  our  security  and  our  economy  that 
that  Implies.  And  we  are  foolhardy  to  do 
it  because  it  reduces,  it  does  not  enhance, 
our  national  security. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  right  now 
to  use  our  advantage  In  MARV  technol- 
ogy as  a  lever  In  arms  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Once  we  have  tested 
the  MARV,  that  opportunity  is  gone.  Our 
Government  then  will  have  lost  a  major 
vehicle  for  bargaining  long-term  mutual 
restraints  with  the  Soviet  Union — re- 
straints which  could  be  fully  verified  by 
us. 

The  results  will  be  costly.  The  results 
will  be  destabilizing.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining our  present  land-based  missile 
capability  to  the  year  2000  will  be  $8.9 
billion  in  1976  dollars.  But  to  replace  that 
strength,  which  is  what  we  would  have  to 
do  once  we  tested  MARV,  would  cost 
this  Nation  more  than  40  billion  of  1976 
dollars,  plus  the  added  cost  of  the  MARV 
system  itself.  These  expenditures  would 
create  yet  another  imnecessary  overload 
upon  our  national  budget  with  serious 
repercussions  for  the  economy  and  hu- 
man needs.  It  would  effect  major  losses 
in  consumption,  in  production  of  nonres- 
idential and  residential  structures,  in  de- 
velopment on  nondefense  capital  equip- 
ment, and  in  all  the  other  goods  and 
services  vital  to  a  genuinely  productive 
economy.  The  money  will  simply  be 
mopped  up^by  a  system  we  have  a 
chance  right\pow  to  make  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  defense  posture  which  we  con- 
structed in  this  country  over  a  num- 
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ber  of  years,  and  upon  which  our  stra- 
ollcies  are  based.  It  Is  essejatial  If 
e  to  achieve  meaningful  arttis  con- 
agreements  which  will  enhance  our 
security.  It  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
avoid  unduly  burdening  pui>  already 
strained  economy  and  if  we  are  to  iserve 
our  true  national  priorities. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
amendment  today  because  so  much  -Is 
at  stake. 

The  CHAniMAN  pro,  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlemafi  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  .  « 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

■  .    -RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  DOWney  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recdl-ded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  95,  noes  267, 
not  voting  71,  as  follows: 


MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MotU 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Bodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tbompson 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Yates 


Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

EngUsh 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Plndley 

Pish 

PUher 

Fltbian 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Qlalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

QradUon 

GruBley 
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Abzug 

Fenwlck 

Addabbo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ambro 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Foraythe 

Calif. 

Fraser 

Aspln 

Green 

Badillo 

Hannaford 

Baldus 

Harkin 

Bedell 

Harrington 

Bergland 

Harris 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Blouin 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Brodhead 

Helstoskl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Burke,  CalU. 

Jordan 

Burton,  Phillip  Kastenmeler 

Carr 

Keys 

Chlaholm 

Koch 

Clay 

LaFEdce 

Collins,  m. 

Leggett 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Conn  an 

McHugh 

ComeU 

McKlnney 

Dellums 

Masulre 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Maz7»li 

Drlnan 

Meyner 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsky 

Edgar 

Miller.  Calif. 

BUberg 

Mineta 

Fascell 

Mink 
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Abdnor 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Burgener 

Alexander 

Burke,  Fla. 

Allen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Anderson,  m. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Butler 

Andrews, 

Byron 

N.  Dak. 

Carney  - 

Annunzlo 

ChappeU 

Archer 

Clancy 

Armstrong 

Clausen, 

Ashbrook 

DonH. 

Bafalis 

Clawson,  Del 

Baucus 

Cleveland 

Bauman 

Cochran 

Beard,  R.l. 

Cohen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Bennett 

Conable 

BevUl 

Conte 

Blaggl 

Cotter 

Blester 

Coughlin 

Blanchard 

Crane 

Boggs 

D'Amours 

Boland 

Daniel,  Dan 

Boiling 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Bonker 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Bo  wen 

Danielson 

Breaux 

Davis 

Breckinridge 

Delaney 

Brlnkley 

Derrick 

Broomfleld 

Derwinski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Devine 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dickinson 

BroyhUl 

DingeU 

Gude 
Quyer 
'  Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hubert 
Hefner 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HiUis 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
Lagomaralno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 


McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFaU 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mabon 

Martin 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Minish 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
PUte 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 

Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoorer 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalic 
Rooney 


Rose 

Roush 

Bounelot 

Biuinels 

Russo 

Santini 

Saraaln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebeliiis 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sbuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whiiten 
WiggL'  ? 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
JVrlght 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Yoimg,  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 
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Ashley 

AuOoin 

Barrett 

Bell 

Brooks 

Burke,  Masa. 

Burton,  John 

f    .-,        I- 

cederbarg 

Conlan 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

Diggs 

duPont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 


toward 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

MiUs 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Pepper 

Peyser 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 


Richmond 

Roberts 

RostenkowSkl 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
SteeUnan 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuck ey 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thornton 
Vander  Jagt 
vrhlte 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 


move  to 
words, 
the    fact 


The  CJlerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jacobs  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Richmond  for.  with  Mr.  Plynt  against. 

Mr.  John  Burton  tor,  with  Mr.  Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Ur.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfamla  for,  with  Mr. 
Teague  against. 

Mr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr.  White  against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr.  St  Qermaln 
against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza  against. 

Mr.  NU  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Rostehkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 


Ms.  JORDAN  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PEBSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  into  the  House 
Chamber  about  5  seconds  too  late  and 
was  vmable  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dowmby)  . 

PKRSpNAL     KXPLANATIOW 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qumah 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  GUiMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  8,  1978, 1  attended  the  United  Na- 
tions-Conference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  caus- 
ing me  to  miss  a  quorum  call  and  one  vote 
on  an  amendment  pertaining  to  HJl. 
12438,  the  Defense  authorization  of  w>- 
propriations  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on 
the  Selberllng  amendment  deferring 
funds  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  be  placed  fol- 
lowing rollcall  No.  181. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  oJ^ecHon  to 

the  request  of  the  gentlemaafrom  New 

York?  V 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chalnn: 

strike  the  requisite  numbe 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regrfet 
that  my  colleagues  rejected  the  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  to  limit  the 
testing  of  MARV.  He  made  a  VCTy 
reasonable  "proposal  which  deserved  tlie 
approval  of  this  House.  We  need  to  be 
certain  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  accelerating  the  nuclear 
arms  race  as  we  did  when  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  limit  MIRV  testing  and 
did  not  take  action. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
today  concerning  another  weapons  de- 
velopment which  I  consider  to  be  of  a 
serious  nature.  ThJs/weapon — the  sea 
launched  cruiseic-i^ssile — is  an  issue 
which  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  address 
themselves  to  as  yet.  For  this  reason.  I 
feel  it  would  be  mere  useful  to  raise  the 
^  issue  without  proposing  any  amendment. 
My  amendment  would  have  asked  for 
a  moratorium  on  the  development  of  the 
strategic  long-range  sea  launched  cruise 
missile  by  prohibiting  flight  testing  be- 
yond 600  kilometers  unless  the  President 
certified  to  Congress  that  a  new  SALT 
agreement  had  been  reached  which  did 
not  contain  any  provision  limiting  the 
sea  launched  cruise  missile. 

I  know  th\t,  outside  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
a  few  other  Members  of  this  House,  most 
members  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  this  question  or  even  to  discuss 
it.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  of  the  very 
precious  moments  of  this  debate  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  discussion  about  this 
Issue.  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  the  development  of  this 
weapons  ssrstem  could  critically  disturb 


the  SALT  agreements  to  date  And  the 
SALT  agreements  in  the  future. 

The  cruise,  missile  Is  a  small,  highly 
accurate  missile  which  will  fly  through 
the  atmosphere  like  a  jet.  This  missile 
achieves  its  precision  accuracy  through 
sophisticated  terrain-guidance  comput- 
ers. The  Navy's  versioiyrf  the  cruise  mis- 
sile can  be  launched  man  under  or  on 
the  ocean  surface.  The  first  test  of  this 
missile  wsis  held  in  February. 

This  strategic  $ea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile could  create  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles toward  achieving  future  arms 
limitation  agreements,  because,  once  de- 
ployed, these  missiles  would  be  virtually 
unverifiable.  They  can  be  launched  from 
a  torpedo  tube  on  an  attack  submarine 
as  well  as  from  missile  launchers  on 
surface  ships.  Consequently,  every  single 
ship  and  submarine  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
could  become  a  launcher  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  would 
thwart  the  basic  SALT  verification  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  to  limit  arms  by  re- 
stricting the  number  of  launchers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  really  quite  con- 
cerned that  If  this  strategic  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  were  not  somehow  includ- 
ed under  the  numerical  SALT  ceilings  for 
strategic  vehicles,  any  nvunerical  limit  on 
ballistic  missiles  which  has  or  will  be  con- 
cluded would  be  meaningless. 

For  example,  what  would  be  the  pmnt 
of  our  having  limits  of  2,400  ballistic 
missiles  while  leaving  open  the  possibility 
of  dei4oylng  10  thousand  of  these  rela- 
tively cheap  cruise  missiles  which  can 
carry  nuclear  warheads  over  comparable 
ranges?  Try  to  imagine  how  this  would 
destabilize  the  strategic  balance.  These 
are  the  serious  and  disturbing  conse- 
quences of  the  strategic  SLCM.  Do  the 
miUtary  advantages  outweigh  them?  The 
sea  launched  cruise  missile  Is  only  mar- 
ginally useful  as  a  weapons  systems  even 
when  examined  Independently  of  the 
arms  negotiation  question.  We  have  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  with  a  range 
of  2,500  nautical  miles.  Why  do  we  need 
the  SLCM  which  has  a  range  of  only 
1,500  nautical  miles? 

Why  is  a  moratorium  on  testing  both 
necessary  and  realistic? 

The  United  States  has  a  commanding 
lead  In  the  development  of  cruise  mis- 
sile technology— up  to  10  years,  accord- 
ing to  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Clem- 
ents— that  we  could  easily  afford  to 
delay  completion  of  the  test  program  in 
order  to  give  the  arms  negotiators  a 
chance  to  reach  an  agreement.  It  would 
not  mvolve  any  risk  of  letting  the  So- 
viets advance  beyond  us. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  said  In 
his  posture  statement: 

There  Is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  the  Soviets 
possess  the  technology  to  pursue  over  the 
near  term  a  strategic  cruise  mlssUe  develop- 
ment (p.  56) . 

But  the  main  question  before  us  Is 
that,  unless  we  take  decisive  action  now 
before  tests  are  completed  and  produc- 
tion begins,  we  will  never\et  this  nuclear 
gecde  back  into  Its  bottleKNeither  side 
would  know  how  many  SLGEM's  had  de- 
ployed. Any  arms  agreemait  could  be- 
come meaningless.  When  we  failed  to 
control  MIRVs  before  production,  nu- 
clear weapons  later  multiplied  by  seven 
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or  eight  times.  If  the  same  tragedy  oc- 
curs with  the  SLCM,  the  strategic  ar- 
seaal  would  probably  <  ouble.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  there  is  nuch  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  a  1-  rear  testing  mor- 
atorium. \^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  be  ieve  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  make  the  c  -ucial  decision  on 
the  strategic  Sea  Launphed  Cruise  Mis- 
sile. The  SLCM  was  oi^ce  considered  to 
be  a  SALT  bargainiilg  chip.  Now  it 
threatens  to  become  he  SMjT  road- 
block. 

Congress  should  mak(  i  an  informed  de- 
cision— and  I  have  b<en  discussing  it 
with  the  chairman  of  1 1.^  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — before  the  missHe  test- 
ing program  ends  and  procurement  be- 
gins. As  I  understand  it — I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  commiltee — we  are  now 
in  the  area  only  of  resea  rch  and  develop- 
ment. Procurement  is  not  scheduled  to 
take  place  until  at  leas ;  1980. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  this  committe^,  what  does  he 
consider  the  impact  of  ihe  sea  launched 
cniise  missile  will  be  upon  SALT  nego 
tlatlons  and  agreement^? 

The    CHAIRMAN    pi 
time  of  the  gentlewom 
(Ms.  Abzug)  has  exp: 
(On  request  of  Mr, 
by  unanimous  consent 
allowed    to    proceed    f 
minutes.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  won 
chairman  could  indlcai 
the  impact  of  the  devi 
sealaunch  cruise  missil 
pending  SALT  agreem^ 
predate  his  views  as  to 
torium  on  testing  at 
President  makes  a  ce: 
new  SALT  agreement  h: 
would,  in  his  opinion, 
tlcular  weapons  prograi 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  the  gentlewoman  1  will  recall  that 
during  the  debate  on  tne  last  amtad- 
ment  I  did  virtually  mantlon  that^ry 
subject  when  I  talked  a^out  the  position 
that  we  were  usually  in|  when  we  enter 
into  these  negotiations,  these  different 
talks. 

I  think  that  M  we  were  in  a  position  in 
which  we,  on  a  unilateral  basis  agree  not 
to  pursue  cruise  missile  development,  we 
would  be  at  a  very  serlois  disadvantage 
with  the  Soviets. 

For  over  13  years  n)w  the  Soviets 
have  equipped  their  shl]  )s  jajlth  tactical 
cruise  missiles.  They  are  not  strategic 
cruise  missiles,  but  they  jan  be  modified 
and  adapted  as  cruise  rilsslles.  We  are 
not  in  that  position.  We  are  far  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzttg")  orings  up  a  very 
important  point,  and  I  *n  glad  she  did 
take  the  floor  on  this  subject. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  However]  is  it  not  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the]  cruise  missiles 
the  gentleman  refers  to  a-e  not  strategic 
cruise  missiles,  but  tactical  ones?  As  I 
said,  I  am  not  talking  abc  ut  that  because" 
that  is  all  the  Soviet  Un  Ion  has.  In  the 
initial  strategic  arms  negotiation  of 
SALT  I  the  United  Stat<s  made  a  brief 
effort  to  limit  the  numbeij  of  short-range 
Soviet  cruise  missiles,  but  it  did  not  press 


tempore.  The 
from  New  York 

taggonner  and 
Ms.  Abzttg  was 
)r    2    additional 


r  whether  the 
what  he  feels 
pment  of  this 
win  be  upon  a 
t.  I  would  ap- 
hether  a  mora- 
time,  until  the 
cation  that  a 
been  reached, 
ffect  this  par- 


the  issue  because  we  considered  them 
marginal. 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
woman's question  is  that  the  teclmology 
is  almost  the  same,  whether  it  is  tactical 
or  strategic. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abztjg)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Abzug  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  3aeld? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  J  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  and  the  chair- 
man this  question:  I  am  told  by  people 
such  as  Dr.  Kosta  Tsipls.  who  is  one  of 
the  arms  control  experts  at  MIT,  and 
some  of  the  other  people  in  the  arms 
control  community  that  the  Soviets  sea 
launch  cruise  missile  is  a  tactical  missile, 
and  it  is  an  old  missile,  and  that  to  con- 
vert it  or  to  create  a  sea  launch  strategic 
cruise  missile  would  require  a  completely 
new  testing  program. 

To  convert  it  or  create  a  sea  laimched 
strategic  cruise  missile  would  require  a 
completely  new  testing  program  and  we 
can  detect  it  by  national  means  of 
detection  whether  they  are  testing  a  new 
cruise  missile.  But  the  problem  is  with 
reference  to  the  sea  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile which  has  been  tested  and  perfected, 
and  from  that  point  on — and  Dr.  Ikle 
confirmed  this  to  me  as  recently  as  last 
week — there  is  presently  no  known 
method  by  national  mea9^«.af  detection 
of  determining  how  many  cruise  mis- 
siles are  deployed  or  where  they  are.  And 
that  is  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  agree  that  that 
is  the  problem? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  cniairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  could  not  say  I  agree 
because  the  gentleman  has  made  several 
statements,  part  of  which  I  know  are  not 
correct  assumptions,  or  which  would  not 
be  accurate  assumptions.  The  gentleman 
did  not  mention  tlae  tactical  cniise  mis- 
siles. As  I  stated  earlier,  they  can  be 
rather  simply  converted  giving  the  Rus- 
sians an  advantage  over  us  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  convert  them  to  strategic 
cruise  missiles.  They  are  working  on  the 
guidance  systems  and  are  already  cap- 
able of  making  the  conversions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am  now  reading 
from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Kosta  Tsipis, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  on  cruise  missiles  in  this 
country  and  who  is  located  at  the 
MIT  Center  for  International  Study. 
He  says: 

We  already  have  such  a  cruise  mlssUe,  the 
short-range  Harpoon.  (What  about  the 
very  long  range  or  Soviet  naval  cruise  mis- 
siles?) Soviet  mlssUes  are  very  Inaccurate 
beyond  the  range  of  ship-based  sensors.  They 
compensate  by  fitting  them  with  nuclear 
warheads,  which  would  work  because  aircraft 
carriers  are  such  soft  targets. 


So  the  point  is  that  If  they  were  going 
to  test  a  missile  that  has  strategic  range 
then  they  would  have  to  test  an  entirely 
new  missile  and  that  is  detectable  by  our 
sensing  capabiUties. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  testing  of  a 
cruise  missile,  and  the  problem  is — and 
this  I  touched  upon  in  my  earlier  re- 
marlcs^that  if  we  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete a  test  of  a  2,000-mile  sea-laimched 
cruise  missile,  then  we  are  adding  a 
fourth  leg  to  our  triad,  we  will  have  a 
quartet  of  strategic  weapons,  and  yet  it 
will  not  add  appreciably  to  our  strategic 
deterrent.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  im- 
mensely complicate  the  possibility  of 
future-strategic  arms  limitations  talks. 
The  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  told  me  less  than  a 
week  ago  that  there  is  no  known  way 
to  detect  the  Implacement  or  the  manu- 
facture of  strategic  sea  launched  cruise 
missiles.  So  if  we  go  beyond  the  point  of 
no  return  in  our  testing,  then  we  will 
have  created  a  monster  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  control. 

So  the  proposed  amendment  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug)  which  the  gentlewoman  is  not 
going  to  oflfer,  because  we  do  not  want 
it  to  be  defeated  while  negotiations  are 
in  effect,  would  simply  say  that  we  defer 
testing  of  strategic  range  sea  launched 
cruise  missiles  imtil  the  President  either 
certifies  an  agreement  has  been  reached, 
or  that  no  such  agreement  appears 
possible. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
reasonable  approach.  She  is  not  going 
to  offer  the  amendment,  but  we  are  hav- 
'ing  this  discussion  because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  and  the  importance 
of  moving  ahead  and  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gpn- 
tleman  referred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal conversations  I  have  had  with  the 
Director  that  he  strongly  supports  the^: 
development  and  testing  of  the  cruise 
missile.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  woiuu 
not  want  to  leave  an  Impression  to  th(K 
contrary.  ^ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  position  is  on  that  but  I  do  know  he 
admits  there  is  no  known  way  of  verify- 
ing the  amount  of  cruise  missiles  that 
will  be  produced  because  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  an  amendment  of 
the  t3rpe  authorized  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York.  He  said  that  they  are 
working  on  ways  of  detecting  SLCM's, 
but  there  are  none  at  the  moment.  That 
jibes  with  what  I  have  been  told  by  every- 
one else  In  this  field. 

I  also  talked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment about  this  and  their  position  is  that 
they  prefer  not  to  have  an  amendment 
offered  In  the  Congress  on  it  because 
they  are  seriously  negotiating  this  mat- 
ter right  now  and  they  are  afraid  to  com- 
plicate it,  particularly  as  it  would  be  if 
an  amendment  were  offered  and  it  would 
be  defeated. 
So  we  are  just  trying  to  have  a  dlscus- 
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sion  to  educate  other  Members  who  may 
not  have  been  familiar  with  it.  But  it  is 
another  example  of  the  urgency  of  mov- 
ing ahead  with  an  arms  freeze  on  dev^ 
opment  of  some  of  these  nuclear  weapons 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  keep  them  from 
getting  out  of  control. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  it  not 
true  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  agreements  already  reached  as  to 
2,400  launchers  can  be  violated  because 
we,  I  think,  have  been  contending.  If  I 
understood  the  debate  at  least  In  the 
committee,  that  these  cruise  missiles  do 
not  come  under  the  limitation  of  2,400? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  They  do  not  come 
under  the  SALT  limitations.  The  mili- 
tary are  talking  about  20,000  strategic 
cruise  missiles  witlf  ranges  of  up  to  2,000 
miles  yet  the  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles, would  actually  put  us  at  a  disad- 
vantage vls-a-vlS  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause most  of  our  major  cities  are  closer 
to  the  coasts  than  theirs  are.  There  are 
/various  other  disadvantages  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  title,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m— ACTIVE  FORCES 

Sic.  301.  For  the  fiscal  yesu:  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1976,  and  ending  September  80.  ,1677. 
each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  au- 
thorized an  end  strength  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  790,000; 

(2)  The  Navy,  649,904; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  198,000; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  671,000. 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
title  m  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMB:NDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line 
23,  strike  "649,904"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"544.904". 

The  amendment  was  a 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BT 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Ch 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folio 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellttms:  On 
page  4,  after  line  25,  add  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

"Sec.  302.  The  Department  of  Defense  13 
authorized  an  end  strength  for  active  duty 
personnel  as  follows:  For  the  fiscal  period 
beginning  October  1,  1976  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977;  2,059,904.  Within  this  au- 
thorized figure  of  2,059,904  for  active  duty 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces,  no  more  than 
383,000  military  personnel  may  be  assigned 
to  active  duty  on  land  outside  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions  and  territories 
during  this  fiscal  period." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jour- 
ney to  the  well  this  afternoon  for  what 
Is  rapidly  becoini)^g  my  annual  exercise 
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an,  I  oflfer 


In  futility.  This  is  my  fourth  year  as  s 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. In  1973  I  offered  an  overseas  troop 
reduction  amendment  worldwide  of  a 
little  over  200.000.  In  1974  I  ottered  an 
amendment  reducing  approximately 
125,000  troops  worldwide.  In  1975  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  cutting  70,000  and 
restricted  to  the  western  Pacific. 

Today  I  come  to  the  well  to  offer  to 
reduce  our  land-based  forces  by  47,000 
troops  and  leaving  with  the  Pentegon  It- 
self the  decision  with  respect  to  where 
those  troops  shall  be  withdrawn. 

Some  Members  may  argue  that  we 
should  not  reduce  troops  from  NATO  at 
this  point.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  that, 
but  certainly  a  reduction  of  47,000  land- 
based  troops  can  be  accomplished  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  worked  diligent- 
ly to  prepare  a  detailed  statement  for 
the  evaluation  and  consideration  ox  the 
committee  In  the  debate  today.  Hope- 
fully. It  wUl  be  a  new  argument;  but 
prior  to  reading  my  prepared  statement, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  what 
I  shall  attempt  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  we  have 
come  in  the  well  and  argued  for  troop 
reduction  primarily  around  the  priority 
question;  that.  Is,  that  the  parameters 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  dictate  what  other  committees 
in  the  House  JBhall  be  able  to  do,  or  not 
to  do;  or,  stated  another  way,  if  we 
perceive  the  military  budget  as  sacro- 
sanct, then  many  of  our  social  reforms 
that  have  gone  begging — lacking  at- 
tention during  the  Vietnam  era — would 
never  be  addressed. 

We  tried  reducing  our  overseas  troops 
on  the  basis  of  being  an  efiSciency  meas- 
ure, as  a  cost-saving  reform;  but  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  tend  to  be  more  moderate,  more 
conservative.  In  their  views  of  foreign 
policy  and  their  approach  to  the -mili- 
tary budget,  and  have  responded  by  say- 
ing, "We  are  reluctant  to  take  action 
on  cost-saving  measures  that  have  such 
profound  foreign  policy  repercussions." 

I  accept  that  argument  and  what  I 
will  attempt  to  do  In  my  presentation 
is  to  say  that,  while  I  believe  we  can  Jus- 
tify a  reduction  (,r  47,000  land-based 
troops  on  the  basis  of  cost  reform,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  address  my  col- 
leagues about  the  consideration  of  point- 
ing us  In  a  new  foreign  policy  direction. 

The  Pentagon,  by  their  own  figures, 
and  using  constant  dollars,  have  pro- 
jected that  If  we  continue  to  function 
within  the  present  framework  of  our 
foreign  policy,  using  present  assumptions 
and  canylng  through  with  present  com- 
mitments and  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  that  in  the  year  1980  wp  will  he 
snendlnff  approxlmatelv  S150  billion.  In 
1985.  using  the  Pentagon's  cost  projec- 
tions, we  will  be  spending  $200  billion 
a  year  just  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

So  mv  arerument  will  be  a  "^imnlp  araru- 
ment.  Do  wr  dp«ire  to  .«;T^end  *^00  blllinn 
in  the  year  1985?  Can  and  will  th^ 
American  people.  u.slng  the  Pentagon's 
figures,  support  such  an  extravagant 
budget?  If  not,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  the  year  that  we  ought  to  make 
at  least  a  modest  effort  toward  directing 


ourselves. In  a  new  foreign  policy  di- 
rection.   • 

It  Is  my  contention,  and  I  will  assert 
It  In  my  presentation,  that  given  our 
present  commitment  of  attempting  to 
play  the  role  of  police  officer  to  the 
world,  even  this  $100  billion  budget  is 
not  sufficient.  We  cannot  even  effective- 
ly play  the  role  that  we  rhetorically  state 
that  we  wish  to  play  In  the^world,  even 
given  our  present  dollars;  soxlf  we  are 
not  willing  to  commit  thM  massif 
amoimt  of  money  In  the  nem^^^or  10 
years,  then  it  seems  to  me  this  Is  the 
moment  to  radically  change  our  foreign 
policy. 

With  that  summary,  I  would  now  like 
to  make  my  presentation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RotrsH) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellttms)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carr.  and  by 
uifenlmous  consent,  Mr.  Dellttms  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  ti^e  gentle- 
man Is  epslly  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
spokespeople  In  the  Congress  for  the 
gentleman's  point  of  view.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  It 
makes  sense.  If  we  are  ever  to  make 
economies  In  our  military  posture  with- 
out compromising  our  Nation's  defenses 
we  must  keep  the  pressing  on  Pentagon 
officials  to  lean  out  unnecessary  man- 
power. Manpower  now  exceeds,  50  per- 
cent of  total  military  expendlfcres.  As 
we  have  increased  our  technologcal  ca- 
pability we  have  not  taken  full  aSrantage 
of  the  corresponding  manpower  econ- 
omies that  are  offered  us.  I  also  want 
to  state  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  House,  that  I  would  favor  a  corre- 
sponding rise  In  Reserve  strength  to  pre- 
serve our  quantitative  potential. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  CJhairman.  we  can 
look  two  was^  at  this  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  Is  simply  as  an  ad- 
justment within  the  prevailing  concep- 
tions of  a  prop>er  foreign  policy  frame- 
work. Given  that  perspective  I  stress  that 
we  can  swwjomplish  the  present  alms  of 
the  ^mtagon  both  with  much  less  money 
and  few  foreign  entanglements.  I  think 
a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  again 
this  year  for  a  troop-cut  amendmept  on 
these  grounds  alone.  The  obvious  and 
long-documented  inefficiencies  in  our 
troop  structures  overseas,  the  uselessness 
of  strict  mihtary  aid  to  countries  like 
South  Korea,  and  the  lack  of  readiness 
tolerated  in  our  NATO  troops  and  else- 
where should  convince  us  that  major 
money -saving  reforms  could  and  can  be 

But  many  here  in  CongrKs  feel  reluc- 
tant to  make  moves  with  [so  many  for- 
elgn-p>ollcy  repercussions  \just  to  save 
money.  Perhaps  these  people  are  right 
In  any  case,  I  feel  that  this  amendment — 
or  one  like  it — should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
simple  reform  measure,  but  instead,  as 
the  first  step  toward  a  new  conc^tlon  of 
basic  foreign  policy  aims. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  new  under- 
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standing  of  this  Nation'  5  role  In  the  world 
is  necessary  and  in  fact  Inevitable  within 
the  next  decade.  Both]  the  intractabili- 
ties of  the  world  situation  and  the  costs 
of  carrj'lng  out  our  ndw-accepted  aims 
are  increasing  at  a  remendous  rate. 
Even  if  we  stick  to  sta  ;us  quo  positions, 
choices  must  soon  be  ra  ide. 

Congress  has  the  res]  (onsibility  to  play 
a  role  in  making  those'Choices.  And  this 
troop-cut  amendment  $hould  be  seen  as 
a  positive  move  toward  Imposing  the  nec- 
essary new  framework:  overseas  troops 
are  the  central  indication  of  our  own 
view  of  our  world  commitment;  there- 
fore it  is  the  most  effective  lever  for 
bringing  about  change.' 

For  me,  the  coming  choice  is  clear. 
I  advocate  making  tha  ;  choice  In  a  spe- 
cific way,  but  even  i  lore  I  advocate 
clarity  and  awareness  n  understanding 
what  the  choice  is,  a;  id  how  congres- 
•sional  actions  affect  thj  making  of  that 
choice.  And  the  basic  nature  of  that 
choice  relates  to  a  mstch  between  our 
world  commitments  and  the  percentage 
of  national  resources  w ;  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  these  ambit  ons. 

I  will  not  say  that  p.  aying  the  role  of 
world  policeman  is  imp<  ssible.  We  can  do 
it.  If  we  are  willing  ta  pay  the  price. 
Part  of  that  price  is  th ;  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  social  ref  01  m  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  if  th;  American  peo- 
ple, with  their  eyes  (pen.  make  that 
choice,  then  we  must  Cefer  toJt, 

What  would  be  ima  xeptable  on  the 
part,  of  Congress  is  to  f  uzz  the  hard  ne- 
cessities f orcfag  a  Choi  ;e.  We  must  not 
ignore  that  the  price  of  [maintaining  just 
our  present  commitments  Is  going  up 
drastically,  and  we  have  only  seen  the 
beginning  of  that  rls^.  If  the  United 
States  continues  to  spend  for  defense  at 
its  present  level,  the  defense  budget  will 
reach  $200  bUllon  by  19^5.  If  we  try  both 
to  maintain  our  commitments  and  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  biidget  within  rea- 
sonable grounds,  we  v  ill  only  end  up 
earning  contempt  beca  ise  we  assuredly 
will  fail  to  accomplish  either  objective. 
Therefore  with  this  am<  ndment  I  believe 
Congress  today  is  pros  en  ted  with  a  choice 
that  it  will  have  to  makt  sooner  or  later: 
either  pay  the  high  prjice  necessary  to 
live  up  to  our  present  lommitments.  or 
make  only  such  commitments  as  we  are 
willing  to  live  up  to. 

Congress  is  already  riaking  this  kind 
of  choice  In  a  negative  way.  It  has  re- 
fused to  give  the  necesary  suiiMt-io 
the  adventurist  moves  o:  the  ad: 
tlon.  I  think  the  admi  listration  iii  _  ^ 
point  when  it  says  that  this  fighting 
within  ourselves  makes  lis  look  bad.  The 
response,  I  believe,  is  to  make  only  such 
commitments  as  we  are  willing  to  honor. 
And  this,  it  should  be  cle  ar,  requires  posi- 
tive Intervention  and  d(  finition  of  goals 
by  Congress:  otherwise  we  will  continue 
to  merely  veto  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration, leading  t)  ineffectiveness 
and  confusion. 

Some  of  yc^unay  sa^  ■  hat  for  Congress 
to  mandate  tand  force  i  change  on  the 
administration  will  be  <  quivalent  to  re- 
treat. If  that  is  the  wor(  you  wish  to  use 
for  a  more  realistic  assessment  of  our 
Interests  and  capabilitii  ts,  so  be  it.  But 
please  grant  me  that  r 'treat  can  mean 
very  different  things.  Li  ist  month  Thai- 


land kicked  our  troops  out.  Whatever 
the  final  results  there,  this  humiliation 
could  have  been  avoided  either  by  show- 
ing the  ruthless  will  to  power  that  would 
have  cowed  the  Thia  Government,  or  we 
could  have  left  by  ourselves  by  our  own 
choice  and  not,  as  former  Secretary 
Schlesinger  used  to  say,  "under  the  pres- 
sure of  events  beyond  our  control."  In 
other  words,  we  must  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  us  with  a  defense 
budget  that  wiU  do  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
But  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  do  not  wish  to  do  that:  They  pre- 
fer to  assure  us  that  we  can  maintain — 
Pax  Americana — at  no  extra  cost.  When 
Mr.  Schlesinger  showed  a  disposition  to 
present  the  choice  in  starker  and  more 
rational  terms,  they  got  rid  of  him.  Yes. 
I  disagree  with  the  former  Secretary 
about  where  we  ought  to  go,  but  I  do 
agree  with  him  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
stand  still. 

The  pressure  of  events  will  force  us 
either  forward  to  a  new  national  self- 
conception  or  backward  to  a  garrison 
state. 

Perhaps  it  is  impolite  to  call  attention 
to  Inconsistencies  of  a  man  running  for 
President,  but  Mr.  Ford's  contradictions 
on  the  subject  of  the  military  budget 
show  the  underlying  confusion  of  the 
whole  present  approach.  When  talking 
to  the  Congress,  Ford  relies  on  the  shop- 
worn alarmism   of  Pentagon  rhetoric: 

We  are  falling  behind  the  Russians.  We 
are  becoming  a  "second-rate"  power.  Our 
vital  interests  are  In  jeopardy. 

But  when  some  Republicans  take  him 
seriously  and  listen  to  a  candidate  who 
says  that  our  defenses  have  been  ne- 
glected. Ford  turns  around  and  says — 
with  closer  appropriation  to  reality — 
that  "we  are  still  much  stronger  than  the 
Soviets,"  that  "our  economic  and  tech- 
nological base  is  infinitely  more  secure 
than  theirs,"  and  so  on.  Evidently  he  Is 
hoping  that  my  colleagues  will  not  have 
read  news  reports  of  his  campaign 
speeches  when  they  vote  on  this  military 
authorization  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  some  figures  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
sacrifices  we  will  have  to  ask  of  the 
American  people.  By  the  Pentagon's  own 
estimates  it  will  be  at  least  $200  billion 
by  1985.  And  this  figure  alone  does  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  cost.  In 
the  first  place,  as  energy  costs  and  the 
costs  of  other  technological  resources  go 

ij^the  share  taken  by  the  Pentagon  is 
press  harder  and  harder  the 

^ke  one-  very  important 

e^mm^HBBHHuable  but  limited  na- 
tional resourc^^r  innovative  technical 
talent — our  main  weapon  in  the  battle 
against  inflation  and  for  productivity  in- 
creases— will  seem  more  and  more  of  an 
unearned  privilege  for  the  Pentagon  to 
soak  up  as  it  has  in  the  past.  And  the 
Pentagon  estimates  relate  to  the  cost  of 
our  foreign  policy  in  a  world  much  like 
today,  but  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the 
international  environment  is  going  to 
deteriorate  in  terms  of  predictability, 
order,  and  general  ability  for  one  coun- 
try to  get  its  way.  The  cost  of  attaining 
any  coherent  goal  in  world  politics  is 
going  to  go  way  up.  We  will  therefore 
see  more  and  more  of  a  squeeze  between 


rising  costs  and  more  difficult  tasks.  It  Is 
the  job  of  statesmanship  to  foresee  this 
squeeze  and  take  appropriate  measures 
ahead  of  time. 

But  perhaps  the  central  Issue  is  not  one 
of  the  money  we  spend  on  tiie  budget 
year  in  and  year  out.  The  real  central 
issue  is :  For  what  and  for  whom  are  we 
willing  to  kill  for  and  to  die  for?  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  South  Korea.  No  one 
seriously  maintains  that  the  40,000  or 
so  troops  we  have  there  provide  neces- 
sary military  backup  to  the  South 
Koreans,  who  have  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  experienced  armies  in  the 
world.  If  the  troops  are  there  for  military 
reason,  they  are  a  complete  waste: 
Either  we  should  double  or  triple  that 
commitment,  or  we  should  begin  taking 
Wem  home.  But  we  are  then  told  they 
are  not  there  for  strictly  military  rea- 
sons: They  are  there  to  guarantee  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  case  of  an  inva- 
sion; they  are  a  deterrent.  Pine,  but  a 
deterrent  must  be  credible:  We  must 
really  be  willing  to  go  to  war,  to  under- 
take another  Vietnam  or  Korea,  in  case 
of  an  invasion. 

Our  leaders  should  not  talk  about  de- 
terrent and  detente  as  a  way  out  of  the 
basic  reality,  which  is :  We  must  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  go  to  war  and  sacrifice 
our  blood  and  tax  dollars  for  President 
Park.  Otherwise,  we  just  make  ourselves 
ridiculous.  In  the  same  way,  we  must 
really  be  willing  to  Invade  Cuba  if  they 
do  not  do  Kissinger's  bidding.  If  not,  our 
expensive  preparedness  is  a  Joke. 

I  do  not  expect  this  amendment  will 
pass  this  year.  Once  again,  it  Is  no  doubt 
the  "wrong  time"  to  offer  It.  But  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  in  1967  Congress 
was  presented  with  the  real  choice  that 
later  on  it  will  simply  have  to  make. 
Congress  has  tried  to  evade  It  for  too 
long.  President  Johnson  tried  to  tell  us 
we  could  have  guns  and  butter:  he  for- 
got to  add  inflation  and  social  disrup- 
tion, for  they  are  also  part  of  the 
cost.  Secretaiy  Kissinger  wants  us  to 
prevent  any  more  Angolas:  that  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  but  it  is  not  compatible 
with  preventing  any  more  Vietnams. 
There  are  costs  to  any  course  of  action, 
but  the  greatest  costs  of  all  are  asso- 
ciated with  simply  continuing  the  old 
routine,  keeping  the  budget  more  or  less 
in  line,  and  hoping  the  world  will  take 
our  increasingly  hollow  rhetoric  seri- 
ously. This  is  the  administration  line.  I 
ask  Congress  not  to  fiy  from  reality,  and 
not  to  mislead  the  people.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  commitment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  well 
to  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  with  some  meas- 
ure of  fear  and  trepidation.  The  au- 
thor of  the  last  amendment  is  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,  or  at  least  was  pro- 
posed by  a  well-organized  group  to  be  a 
candidate.  I  might  add  that  his  judg- 
ment was  good  as  to  that  invitation,  if 
my  understanding  is  correct.  In  that  he 
at  least  to  date  has  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  accept  that  overture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  has  a  lot  of 
good  things  going  for  him.  I  think  the 
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gentleman  and  myself  have  had  an  un- 
derstanding for  many  years.  We  \have 
had  this  adversary  position  again  i  and 
again  over  the  last  6,  7,  or  8  years  as 
each  time  he  proposes  bringing  back  the 
troops  from  overseas.  I  have  had  the  oc- 
casion to  know  that  the  man's  word  Is 
good.  He  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  of- 
fer this  amendment.  He  offered  exactly 
what  he  saldjie  would.  I  admire  a  man 
of  his  word. 

Our  good  frIend,^lHe^««ntl^ian  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums), 
his  long  determination  to  reduce 
overseas,  has  shown  some  improvement. 
I  cannot  recite  the  figures  exactly.  When 
he  started  out  several  years  ago,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  back  half  of  all  overseas 
forces.  That  was  his  first  propo.sal.  The 
next  amendment,  in  1974,  I  believe,  was 
322,000.  And  then  down  to  100,000  the 
next  time  around.  And  then  the  fourth 
time  around  It  was  70,000.  And  now  he 
proposes  a  reduction  down  all  the  way  to 
47,000. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the j;?ntleman  is  cer- 
tainly and  surely  IimJrovlng.  Each  year 
he  becomes  a  littie  more  mgderate. 

Let  me  say  in  the  remaining  time  that 
I  have  that  even  a  reduction  of  47,000  is 
wrong.  We  may  take  some  computation 
to  figure  out  how  this  reduction  comes 
out  to  47,000,  because  the  amendment 
simply  says  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  more  than  383,000  overseas.  In  any 
event,  if  you  figure  carefully  you  will  see 
it  is  all  translated  into  47,000  back  from 
overseas.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  is  saying  to  us  and  urg- 
ing this  Committee  this  afternoon  to 
agree  that  we  have  47,000  too  many  n.S. 
troops  deployed  around  the  world. 

In  the  gentleman's  own  remarks  In 
chief  he  hinted  at  about  what  I  am 
planning  to  say  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  win 
this  amendment.  There  are  going  to  be  those 
who  say  this  Is  the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  affirmatively  and 
with  strong  emphasis  that  this  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  amendment.  It  Is  wrongly 
proposed,  because  It  does  not  pinpoint 
any  specific  reductions  from  any  one 
place.  If  we  want  some  brought  back 
from  NATO,  we  should  say  so;  If  we  want 
some  brought  back  from  Korea  or  from 
Okinawa,  we  should  say  so.  But  this  is 
Improperly  worded.  Improperly  spelled 
out.  Moreover  It  Is  the  wrong  time  to 
make  this  proposal. 

Why  Is  this  so?  As  we  suggested,  the 
amendment  takes  a  meat-ax  approach. 
It  says  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
more  than  383,000.  and  that  somebody 
someplace  in  Government  is  going  to 
have  to  decide  where  those  troops  will  be 
reduced. 

WeU,  last  January  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  constituted  some  of 
us  to  be  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Pacific.  We  were  out  there  in  the  Pacific 
for  about  2  or  3  weeks.  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself,  therefore,  first  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  Pacific  if  this 
amendment  should  prevail,  aiid  then  we 
will  discuss  the  damage  to  NATO  in  a  few 
minut«s. 

We  went  to  Japan.  We  talked  to  the 
Japanese  and  then  we  went  on  down  to 
Indonesia  and  Australia  and  New  Zea- 


land and  came  back  for  an  over  review 
with  Admiral  Gayler  In  the  Philippines, 
and  then  back  to  Hawaii.  Everywhere  we 
went  they  spoke  of  the  new  Pacific  doc- 
trine outlined  by  President  Ford  in  De- 
cember of  1975. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  review  some 
recently  past  happenings  In  the  Pacific. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  South  Viet- 
nam, who  was  it  that  paid  an  immediate 
visit  to  mainland  China?  Who  was  the 
very  first  one?  It  was  Kim  Il-Song,  the 
President  of  North  Korea.  He  went  over 
_  tried  to  Importune  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  lend  him  some  as- 
sistance to  invade  South  Korea. 

Fortunately,  mainland  China  saw  that 
this  attempt  at  a  second  invasion  was  not 
the  right  course.  They  were  pragmatic 
about  it,  perhaps  due  to  our  much  iip- 
proved  relationship  with  China,  but  it 
was  essentially  China's  own  pragmatism, 
because  they  realized  there  was  a  lot 
more  at  stake  than  just  to  give  some  help 
to  Kim  n-Song. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  ■  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  has  expired. 

(By  xmanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.* 

Mr.  RANDALL.  To  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Chinese  were  pragmatic 
because  they  saw  that  what  was  going  on 
In  the  Korean  Peninsula  was  an  effort  In 
the  foreseeable  future  toward  a  strength- 
ening South  Korea. 

So  much  for  that.  The  pivotal  state  to- 
day In  the  Pacific  is  Japan.  Japan  has 
always  traditionally  been  concerned 
about  this  Korean  Peninsula.  They  have 
sometimes  described  it  as  "a  dagger  at 
our  heart.''  Certainly  the  Japanese  are 
watching  our  involvement  in  the  Pacific. 
Japan,  because  of  its  flexibility  and  inde- 
pendence, is  far  too  important  for  us  to 
even  consider  the  removal  of  any  troops 
from  South  Korea. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Deliums)  a  moment  ago  made  some 
comment  about  the  troops  In  Korea  and 
the  situation  of  the  South  Koreans  them- 
selves. What  he  omitted  or  neglected  to 
say  was  that  the  South  Koreans  are  now 
embarked  upon  a  5-year  program  of  Im- 
proving their  own  forces.  That  perhaps 
addresses  itself  to  the  f  p.ct  of  why  this  is 
such  a  strong  reason  It  is  the  wrong  time 
to  offer  this  amendment.  That  is  so  be- 
cause with  just  a  little  help  the  South 
Koreans  may  be  able  to  improve  tliem- 
selves  in  the  next  year. . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  will  yield  later  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) .  The  gentleman  had  a  total  of  13 
minutes,  and  I  am  only  on  my  second 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  down  and 
talked  to  President  Suharto  of  Indonesia, 
and  he  said,  "Please  assure  us  that  3^u 
are  not  going  to  pull  out  of  Korea."  He 
does  not  want  us  to  even  pull  out  of  Clark 
Field.  He  knew  there  had  been  a  vacuum 
created  in  the  Pacific  as  a  result  of  our 
leaving  Indochina.  He  said,  "Please  as- 
sure us  you  will  not  withdraw  ftrom 
the  Pacific."  \ 

If  we  have  any  friends  in  that  area^  if 


areai 


we  want  to  call  It  the  Southeaj$t  Pacific 
looking  at  It  from  that  direction,  or 
Southeast  Asia  looking  at  It  from  the 
other  direction.  It  Is  Indonesia,  the  Is- 
land empire  of  Indonesia. 

Reference  was  made  a  moment  ago  to 
the  Philippines  or,  first,  to  Thailand.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  Thailand.  No  fur- 
ther comment  is  necessary.  However,  as 
to  the  Philippines  what  was  predicted  " 
would  be  truejjas  come  true,  that  *^ery- 
thing  the  president  of  the  Philippines 
was  saying  was  for  home  consimiptlon. 

He  sayi^,  "No,  no,  we  do  not  want  you 
to  leave.^He  is  correct — we  are  not  going 
to  leave  Clark  Field — ^it  Is  an  important 
base.  Nor  are  we  going  to  leave  Subic  Bay, 
two  of  the  most  Important  outposts  In 
the  Pacific. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
the  most  Ill-advised  thing  we  could  do 
today  if  we  were  to  withdraw  any  of  our 
troops. 

We  know  what  President  Pbrd  said.  He 
cam^  back  from  his  China  trip  and  said«r 
that  the  Pacific  basin,  under  the  Ford 
doctrine.  Is  just  as  Important  to  us  as 
any  other  area^f  the  world.  We  can  no 
longer  neglect  the  Pacific.  We  have  an 
important  window  on  the  pp<dfic.  and 
he  says  that  it  Is  almost  as  important  to 
us  as  NATO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self very  briefly  to  the  situation  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  Is  going 
to  be  a  little  difficult  to  do  it  In  the  few 
minutes  I  have.  I  want  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  that  matter  and  the  NATO 
objectives.  We  were  privileged  and  had 
the  great  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  NATO  Subcommittee  for  a  number 
of  years. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  NATO,  as 
stated,  is  that  it  is  a  deterrent.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  bting  a  deterrent  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  to  deny  the  epemiy's  mili- 
tary objectives  and  to  terminate  the  con- 
flict as  quickly  as  possible  at  the  lowest 
level  of  violence  consistent  with  NATO 
objectives. 

We  all  know  all  the  facts  as  to  our 
presence  In  NATO.  What  we  are  doing 
in  NATO  Is  not  for  anyone  over  there.  It 
is  really  all  for  ourselves. 

There  have  been  changes  in  attitudes 
over  the  years  by  many  Members  In  the 
matter  of  deployment  of  our  forces 
overseas.  But  one  of  the  most  signiflcaatT 
developments — and  I  see  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  fioor  here  now — one  of 
the  rare  developments  hi  this  recurring 
process  to  biing  troops  from  overseas  ap- 
peared in  the  release  of  a  'T)ear  Col- 
league" letter  that  we  received  the  other 
day. 

I  will  read  portions  of  It: 

In  the  past  I  have  supported  our  efforts  to 
reduce  overseas  troop  strength  and  other 
conventional  forces.  I  have  changed  my  view 
over  the  past  year  because  of  my  jconcern 
about  our  increasing  reliance  on  tacncal'  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  letter  was  author- 
ized by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottdiger)  ,  who  is  on  the 
floc^now.  I  know  he  is  going  to  speak  on 
this  amendment.  The  fact  that  he  said 
he  has  changed  his  mind  should  cause 
us  to  conjure  up  the  quote  from  that 
proverb  or  old  cliche,  which  goes  like 
this:   "The  Ught  in  the  window  ever 
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btims  in  the  hope 
returns." 

Here  Is  a  gentlemar 
new  class  of  1975 
says  it  is  wroirg  to 
from  NATO.  That  oujiht 
persuasive  argioment 
est  Members.  It  has 
servation  that  each  daj 
aroimd,  then  each  day 
like  the  other  Members 
here  for  several  years 

The  gentleman  from 
the  importance  of  NA'  TO 
is  going  to  address  hii  iself 
'a  few  minutes.  What 
effect  is  that  he 
fewer  troops  in  NATO 
have  adequate  conventional 

The  CHAIRMAN 
time  of  the  gentlema^ 
(Mr.  Randall)  has 

(By  unanimous  consbnt, 
was  allowed  to  procee( 
minutes.) 

Mr.    RAISTDALL.     ■;;(i 
Chairman,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Ottinger)   says 
wanjt  to  resort  to  the 
clear  weapons.  He 
to  have  to  use  tactical 
in  the  NATO  area.  He 
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Mr.  Randall 
for  2  additional 

continue,    Mr. 

from  New  York 

hat  he  does  not 

of  strategic  nu- 

not  even  want 

nuclear  weapons 

stiys: 


forces  strong, 
In  their  tracks 
Pacft  should  make 


Let  us  keep  our  conventional 
strong  enough  to  stop  tHem 
when  and  If  the  Warsaw 
a  move. 

The  gentleman  make  s  a  most  effective 
argument.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  for 
his  good  work.  I  guesa  one  of  the  best 
argimients  against  thl$  amendment  to 
cut  overseas,  troop  strength  is  the  fact 
thatcMie. strong  opponei it  is  the  leader  of 
the  new  class  coming  in  in  1975.  He  has 
changed  his  views— hife  friends  in  the. 
freshman^lass  would  do  well  to  change 
these. 

The  time  is  past  whei  i  we  can  find  any 
more  fat  to  cut  out — w^  are  laow  cutting 
muscle.  There  is  simply 
any  further  economlesl  by  better  man- 
agement. We  have  go^e  through  with 
squeezing  out  the  waste, 
unnecessary  headquarters.  We  are  down 
as  far  as  we  can  go.  We  have  created  a 
better  ratio  between  fighting  troops  and 
service  troops.  The  next  reduction  is  go- 
ing to  affect  our  capability,  li  we  reduce 
our  capability  it  weuld  be  most  imwise. 

The  amendment  does  not  specify 
whether  the  reduction  ■>  ?111  be  in  the  Pa- 
cific basin  or  in  our  most  important 
NATO  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  I  plead  with  you  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  C  lairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yie  d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.     DELLUMS.     M; 
thank  the  gentleman 

I  have  one  question, 
calls  for  the  reduction 
Presently  in  South  Itorea  there  are 
42,500  of  our  troops  ptoviding  combat 
support  for  almost  600,300  South  Kore- 
ans, some  of  whom  wer ;  involved  in  the 
•Vietnam  war.  I  ask  the 
he  can  justify  why  we  ( annot  pull  some 
troops  out  of  there. 


Chairman,     I 
for   yielding. 
The  amendment 
of  47,000  troops. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  there  may  be  no  justification  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  debate  the  merits  of 
a  reduction  in  Korea  alone.  The  only 
reason  that  would  not  be  productive  is 
because  the,  gentlemen's  amendment 
does  not  apply  to  Korea  alone — but 
leaves  it  to  someone  or  some  group  in 
the  Pentagon  to  pick  and  choose  with- 
drawals— anywhere  they  wish  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  gentleman  has  submitted  no  spec- 
ifications in  his  amendment.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  limit  the  amendment 
to  Korea,  the  gentleman  is  privileged 
to  do  so.  And  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond  with  reason  why  we  shoiild  not 
withdraw  our  forces  from  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whitehurst). 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  happens  to  be  the 
last  year  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall)  will  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  a  very 
long  and  distinguished  service  there. 
Those  Members  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  are  going  to  miss  the  gentle- 
man, and  especially  his  fighting  spirit. 
We  can  appreciate  aU  the  more  the  gen- 
tleman's long  service  in  view  of  the 
splendid  and  effective  statement  the 
gentleman  has  just  made  this  afternoon. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri on  his  statement  and  I  support  the 
gentleman  in  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr:  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  would  also  like 
to  add  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia said  about  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall).  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  been  an  outstanding 
Member,  a  fighter  and  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  mentioned  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  that  wa§  sent  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger) so  I  would  Like  at  this  time  to 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  said,  I  did  send  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  to  each  of  the  Members  in- 
dicating that  I  had  changed  my  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  is  as  follows : 
^'  House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC,  April  8,  1976. 

DCAB  CoLLEAOtTE :  In  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported efforts  to  reduce  our  overseas  troop 
strength  and  other  conventional  forces.  I 
have  changed  my "  view  over  the  past  year 
because  of  my  concern  about  our  Increasing 
reUance  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
grave  danger  this  reliance  poses  to  triggering 
all-out  nuclear  war  and  the  destruction  of 
modem  society.  The  only  way  we  can  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  negotiate  reduced 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  is  by  having  an 
adequate  conventional  force  deterrent. 

Even  without  an  agreement  to  foreswear 
us  of   tactical  nuclear  weapons,  adequate 


conventional  forces  permit  us  to  respond 
to  mUltary  action  without  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons — conventional  forces  permit  a  high- 
er nuclear  threshold. 

>  Ou^  stated  objectives,  should  deterrence 
faU  in  the  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  theatre,  are 
"to  deny  the  enemas  military  objectives  and 
terminate  the  conf  let  quickly,  at  the  lowest 
level  of  violence  consistent  with  NATO's  ob- 
jectives" and  "to  maintain  the  political  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  its  member  nations"; 
a  reduction  in  our  conventional  forces  com- 
pels an  even  greater  reliance  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  These  objectives  are  best 
met  with  conventional  forces. 

I  dont  believe  that  "limited  nuclear  war" 
is  feasible.  Once  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  tJnion  vises  a  nuclear  weapon 
against  the  other  escalation  Is  certain  to 
occur. 

In  recent  months  the  United  States  has 
proposed  the  withdrawal  of  1,000  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  in  exchange  for  a  So- 
viet reduction  of  one  tank  army  (1,700  tanks 
&  66,000  men)  in  the  MBFR  negotiations.  It 
is  unlikely  that  o\ir  NATO  allies  will  accede 
to  further  reductions  in  our  nuclear  forces, 
which  they  see  as  irrevocably  tying  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  their  defense,  unless  we  can 
assure  that  with  them  we  will  have  a  credible 
conventional  deterrent  and  an  adequate  con- 
ventional defense. 

Olven  this,  I  believe  we  must  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  increase  the  conventional  capa- 
bilities of  the  NATO  alliance.  This  could 
entail  the  redeployment  of  cur  forces,  the 
integration  of  the  various  national  support, 
command,  control  and  communications  sys- 
tems, restructuring  our  forces  for  a  short,  in- 
tensive conflict  (rather  than  the  WW  II 
scenario  for  which  we  are  now  prepared), 
standardization  of  equipment,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  Increase  in  our  forces.  Certainly,  a 
decrease  in  otir  forces  will  not  encourage 
the  Europeans  to  continue  in  MBFR  or  give 
them  greater  reason  to  rely  on  our  support 
as  an  ally  or,  most  importantly,  help  per- 
suade them  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  a 
tactical  nuclear  deterrent. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  that  you  oppose  any 
amendment  to  HJl.  12438  which  contem- 
plates the  reduction  of  our  mUitary  presence 
In  Europe. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  have  always  supported  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  in  the  past  on  troop 
reduction.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and 
someone  for  whom  I  have  just  the  very 
highest  respect. 

I  think  that,  overall,  our  military 
budget  is  swollen.  I  think  it  has  many 
things  in  it  that  do  not  deserve  ova  sup- 
port. But  I  have  had  occasion  over  the 
past  few  months  to  look  at  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  our  military  situation.  It 
Involves  what  I  consider  to  be  a  really 
frightening  dependence  on  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  have  seen  that  we  have 
these  tactical  nuclear  weapons  all  over 
the  world,  and  our  design  to  use  them 
has  caused  us  to  get  into  the  situation 
where  we  virtually  have  to  use  them  be- 
cause we  are  so  outnumbered  and  under 
strength  in  conventional,  forces  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  world — so  much  so  that 
we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  resort 
to  those  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous situation  to  which  this  entire 
country  and  the  world  are  exposed.  We 
should  never  have  put  ourselves  In  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  strategy  is  based  on  an  idea  that 
somehow  or  other  we  can  depend  on  using 
these  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  situa- 
tions calling  for  a  limited  war.  However, 
I  csuinot  Imagine  our  using  tactical  nu- 
clear weapon  systems  in  the  European 
theater,  overcoming  the  fire  break  that 
we  have  est^llshed  over  the  years 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
all,  deciding  to  go  through  with  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  weaE>ons — realizing  that 
Russia,  whom  we  know  has  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities  could  retsdlate  In 
kind,  I  cannot  imagine  our  being  able  to 
limit  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  cannot  imagine  that  whoever  is  on 
the  losing  end  of  a  nuclear  exchange  will 
not  decide  to  resort  to  larger  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  this  would  lead  to  an 
escalation  that  would  sl?ell  destruction 
of  the  entire  civilization  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  ought  to  negotiate  with  the 
other  nuclear  ppwers.  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  banning  tactical  and  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  the  same  as  we  have 
banned  poison  gas  and  bacteriological 
warfare  weapons-^get  them  out  of  the 
way  altogether — as  being  suicidal  to  use. 
The  only  way  we  can  come  to  that 
situation  is  to  have  adequate  conven- 
tional forces  with  which  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  any  situation  that  occurs. 

The  people  in  Europe  at  the  present 
time  are  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity because  of  the  presence  of  ovir 
nuclear  forces.  They  are  faced  with  a 
huge  buildup  of  Russian  conventional 
forces  that  I  feel  is  a  real  and  grave  dan- 
ger. Yet,  If  the  nuclear  deterrent  to  Rus- 
sian conventional  attack  were  to  fail, 
should  we  have  to  use  our  nuclear  forces, 
it  would  mean  the  obliteration  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  enormously  in  their  as  well  as 
our  interests  that  NATO  have  adequate 
conventional  forces  to  deal  with  this 
situation. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MONT(jOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  important  point  should  be 
made.  The  Nunn  amendment  has  caused 
the  reduction  of  support  troops  in  Eu- 
rope. It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
any  further  reduction  of  troops  In  Eu- 
rope would  be  combat  and  not  support 
troops. 

The  gentlem.an  also  raised  the  question 
of  Korea.  History  has  a  habit  of  repeat- 
ing Itself.  As  I  recall  we  pulled  our  troops 
out  of  Korea  in  1950  and  then  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  declared  that  area  out- 
side our  defense  perimeter.  The  enemy 
troops  moved  down  from  the  north  and 
the  result  was  war  and  a  loss  of  50,000 
American  lives. 

I  raise  this  question :  How  many  times 
must  we  repeat  a  mistake  before  we  learn 
our  lesson? 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  consider  why 
we  maintain  military  forces  in  Europe,  it 
is  well  to  get  out  of  the  way  the  reasons 
sometimes  advanced  which  are  inac- 
curate. We  are  not  in  Europe  because  it 
provides  real  estate  to  quarter  troops.  Nor 
are  we  there  primsally  to  protect  Euro- 
peans. The  United  States  maintains 
military  units  in  Europe  because  It  is  the 


first  line  of  defense  against  aggression 
by  Russia  and  her  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  A 
free  Europe  Is  vital  to  the  national  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, and  In  fact  through  the  early 
1960's,  our  nuclear  mcmopoly  provided  a 
protective  umbrella  for  areas  deemed 
vital  to  our  defense.  With  the  develop- 
maut  of  Russia's  Intercontinental  nu- 
clear force.  It  became  obvious  that 
nuclear  reaction  to  convmtional  attack 
would  result  in  nuclear  retaliation  and 
the  likelihood  of  civilization's  annihi- 
lation. We,  along  with  our  allies,  be- 
gan therefore  to  develop  a  "mix"  of 
forces,  prepared  to  respond  to  various 
potential  levels  of  attack  by  aggressor 
forces. 

If  the  recommendations  of  our  com- 
mittee are  approved,  we  believe  a  level  of 
forces  suflBcient  to  meet  the  need  will  re- 
sult. It  is  probably  easy  to  believe — as 
some  would  have  you — that  our  Nation  Is 
carrying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
NATO  biu-den.  It  Is  true  that  this  burden 
is  heavy,  but  the  nations  of  Europe  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  ready  forces  in  place 
In  Europe:  90  percent  of  the  ground 
forces,  80  percent  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  75  percMit  of  the  air  forces.  Further, 
while  the  NATO  covmtries  started  from 
a  lower  base,  allied  defense  spendin^In 
real  terms,  that  is  after  accoimting  for 
inflation,  has  increased  about  11  percent 
over  the  last  5  years,  while  our  defense 
spending — again,  in  real  terms — has  de- 
•treased  19  percent  in  the  same  period. 
The  point  we  make  is  that  the  burden- 
sharing  by  NATO  partners  is  improving. 
In  terms  of  manpower,  our  strengths 
have  shrunk  dramatically  since  the '1946 
level  of  403,000  to  an  anticipated  311,900 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977— a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  20  percent.  When 
European  forces  are  added,  the  total  rises 
to  a  fiscal  year  1976  level  of  913.300. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope total  950,000.  If  the  UJ5.S.R.  rein- 
forces its  frontline  units  from  its  existing 
western  military  districts  before  attack- 
ing NATO,  total  forces  which  could  be 
brought  into  battle  against  NATO  in  the 
center  region  alone  would  exceed  1.3  mil- 
lion in  86  divisions,  with  some  23,000 
tanks  and  about  4,000  tactical  aircraft 
in  combat  imits. 

Those  who  seek  ways  to  reduce  our 
defense  costs  have  put  forth — alt(«ether 
too  convincingly — a  couple  of  arguments 
which  have  surface  appeal,  but  will  not 
stand  up  under  examination.  The  first 
one  we  have  already  disposed  of:  That 
we  are  carrying  too  much  of  the  burden 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics.  A  sec- 
ond recommendation  is  that  we  bring 
all  our  forces  back  to  the  continental 
United  States,  and  respond  to  attack 
from  home  base.  When  the  cost  of  build- 
ing new  military  facilities  or  modemlzr 
ing  and  upgrading  existing  ones  is  con- 
sidered, the  cost  equals  or  exceeds  the 
present  arrangements.  An  additional  cost 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  is  the 
transport  equipment  which  will  ba^  re- 
quired. We  simply  do  not  have  the  sea 
or  airlift  capability  to  move  personnel 
and  equipment  to  Europe  in  a  timely 
fashion. 


This  would  leave  us  with  no  optlODS, 
should  war  start  In  Europe.  Our  aooJy  re- 
course would  be  nuclear  or  thermonu- 
clear weapons.  And  this  is  not  really  an 
(Vtion,  for  we  have  already  renounced 
first  use  of  such  armaments. 

Three  weeks  ago.  in  sed^ing  a  method 
for  comparing  United  States  and  U.SJ3JI. 
spending,  we  measured  both  nations'  ef- 
forts against  gross  national  product. 
Russia's  GNP  is  less  than  ours,  it  is  obvi- 
ous. Therefore  spending  more  percoit- 
agewlse  does  not  necessarily  mean  spend- 
ing more  dollarwlse.  This  is  more  a 
measure  of  dedication  and  commitment 
than  of  results.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  for  every  unit  of  money  spent,  the 
Communist  nations  receive  a  greater  re- 
turn, since  our  military  forces  are  better 
paid  and  better  cared  for  than  any  other 
nation's  on  Earth.  It  is  a  price  we  have 
chosoi  to  pay ;  now  we  mi^t  face  thp  con- 
sequence. \  ^  * 
And  the  consequaice  is  that  we  must 
expect  to  pay  in  dollars  for  something 
so  precious  it  cannot  have^price  put 
on  It — our  freedom.                T^*- 

The  argument  Is  put  fortfe  that,  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  engaged  as  com- 
batants In  Vietnam,  there  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  have  personnel  stationed  ixx 
the  western  Pacific.  Such  statements  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  this' is  not  why  we 
were  there  in  the  first  place,  and  omits 
an  "examination  of  the  causes  for  our 
Asian  commitments. 

There  have  been  American  military 
forces  stationed  at  permanent  Asian 
bases  obtained  by  treaty  or  trusteeship 
slnc&the  beginning  of  this  century.  Lo- 
cations and  numbers  have  fiuctuated 
over  the  years,  but  since  1968  we  have 
steadily  reduced  forces,  and  are  the  only 
power,  in  the  area  which  has  done  so. 
Compwed  with  the  pre-Vietnam  year  of 
1964__^e  last  peacetime  environment — 
we  will  have  at  midyear  roughly  40  per- 
cent fewer  forces  in  Asia,  and  some  30 
percent  less  than  fiscal  year  1973.  As  a 
proportion  of  total  defense  manpower, 
ashore  and  afloat  in  Asia  we  have  about 
155,000,  or  less  than  7  percent  of  the  2.1 
million  men  and  women  in  uniform.  This 
amounts  to  slightly  over  5  percent  of  the 
Army,  10  percent  of  the  Navy,  and  6  per- 
cent of  the  Air  Force.  The  remaining 
90  to  95  percent  are  stationed  primarily 
►  hi  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  bulk  of  our  forces  are  positioned 
in  two  countries:  Japsm  and  Korea,  and 
in  both  instances  for  excellent  reasons. 
There  are  four  great  powers — the  United 
States,  U.S.S.R.,  Commimist  China,  and 
Japan — which  play  substantial  roles  In 
the  area.  One  of  these,  Japan,  relies  upon 
us  almost  entirely  for  security  and  is  in 
fact  prohibited  from  building  its  military 
capability  beyond  certain  limits.  Given 
the  shifting  realities  of  the  past  three 
decades,  I  am  not  certain  tWs  is  as  it 
should  be,  or  is  in  our  own  best  interest 
as  a  nation.  The  most  likely  trouble  spot 
in  A^a,  though,  is  Korea. 

Major  wars — the  Russo-Japanese 
War— W02-05— the  Slno-Japanese 

War — 1936-45 — which  overlappgdWorld 
Wsu:  n,  and  the  Korean  war — 195rP3» — 
have  been  fought  at  least  in  part  for  con- 
trol over  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the 
critical  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of  Ja- 
pan and  the  East  China  Sea.  Our  physi- 
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cal  presence,  although  not  our  sole  in- 
terest, is  the  result  of  the  latter  hostility. 
Also  as  a  resiilt  of  the  Korean  War,  two 
strongly  opposed  natioiis  face  each  other 
at  the  38th  parallel.  Should  we  walk 
away,  it  would  risk  renewed  hostilities  in 
Korea,  major  adjustment  in  our  relations 
with  Japan,  and  a  tip  u  i  the  world  power 
balance.  We  are  not  there,  however, 
simply  to  keep  the  two  sides  from 
fighting. 

In  the  past  generation,  the  threat  to 
our  own  security 'from  that  quarter  has 
changed  in  nature,  bui  has  not  abated. 
Then,  the  potential  udversary  was  a 
Communist  monolith,,  Russia  and  Red 
China,  jointly  poised  tc  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  possess!  ig  the  manpower 
and  equipment  to  sweep  down  and  across, 
ultimately  engulfing  Micronesia  and 
Australia.  / 

In  succeeding  yews,  there  have  been 
changes.  The  split  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  Commun  sts  has  lessened 
tensions  to  a  degree,  bui  has  not  removed 
it.  If  nothing  else,  it  .  las  strengthened 
the  hand  of  North  Kore^,  which  can  now 
play  one  nation  against  the  other.  The 
development  of  Russia's  "white  water" 
fleet,  now  heavily  deplo  ?ed  In  thp  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  adds  a  new  threat- 
ening element.  There  is  in  essence  no 
single  Communist  memce;  rather,  there 
are  a  whole  new  numbe  r  of  components, 
any  combination  of  wM  !h  poses  a  threat. 

Opponents  of  our  hav  ing  troops  in  Ko- 
rea have  taken  up— lit<  rally— a  fallback 
position.  They  argue  tliat  if  we  cannot 
justify  moving  troops  o  it  of  Korea,  then 
we  should  move  the  b  ilk  of  our  man- 
power, the  2d  Infantry  Division,  from  its 
present  position  just  soi  ith  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone  to  a  poini  30  miles  to  the 
south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seoul.  This 
makes  ho  sense.  Generj  lly  speaking,  the 
North  Korean  forces  ai  e  deployed  in  an 
offensive  posture.  whil<  the  South  Ko- 
rean and  U.S.  forces  jre  deployed  de- 
fensively. In  this  regari  I,,  nothing  in  the 
statements  or  the  actions  of  North  Ko- 
rea's Kim  H  Sung  give;  cause  for  com- 
fort. Three  times  in  th;  recent  past,  he 
has  broadcast  his  intentions — by  infil- 
trating 5,000  North  Ko -eans  into  South 
Korea,  by  digging  tunni  ils  imder  the  de- 
militarized zone,  and  hv  dispatching  75 
North  Korean  terrorist;  to  the  south  in 
an  attempt  to  kill  the  P:  -esldent  of  South 
Korea.  To  pull  our  trooiis  back  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  3f  an  additional 
h^-bllllon  dollars.  The  -e  are  no  realistic 
training  ai-eas  to  the  s(  uth  as  there  are 
In  the  north,  and  to  acq  lire  such  real  es- 
tate &$  would  be  needi  (d  would  require 
the  displacement  of  F:orean  nationals 
from  valuable  arid  vital  real  estate. 

The  reason  ofifered  f o  ■  this  withdrawal 
is  that  It  would  reduce  the  possibility  of 
an  "automatic  lnvolv(  ment."  "Hjis  is 
strange,  given  the  fact  t  lat  we  have  been 
there  over  20  years  with  3Ut  getting  auto- 
matically Involved,  but  it  does  invite  an 
anaiogj-.  It  compares  Vith  firing  the 
guards  because  the  ban  c  ftas  never  been 
robbed.  Whoever  heard  of  a  bank  being 
robbed  when  the  police  were  standing  in 
the  door? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Th(  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

« On  request  of  Mr.  ;  )ellums,  and  by 
unanimous   consent.    ^  :r.    Montgomery 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  respect  again  to  the  argiunent 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  we  are  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  assertion  of  the  major 
argument.  I  would  hke  to  make  a  few 
points. 

First  of  all,  I  think  any  of  us  on  this 
floor  with  any  degree  of  sophistication 
knows  our  NATO  structure  at  this  point 
is  beginning  to  crumble  at  least  around 
the  edges.  There  are  three  reasons  for 
that.  First,  the  NATO  coiuitries  at  least 
as  of  this  date  have  not  been  able  to  come 
together  and  agree  on  a  strategy  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  we  still  have 
serious  budgetary  problems  whe^e  we 
find  the  European  nations  have  noj^aid 
their  freight  and  we  ^e  stretchedout  as 
far  as  our  resources /in  this  country.  If 
we  cost  out  the  entire  cost  of  the  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  weapons  suoplied  by 
this  country  into  that  area,  we  mid  it  is 
$65  billion  that  tha  American  taxpayers 
are  paying  with  all  aje  backup  resdiirces 
including  strategic  weS»ponry  gearea  to 
ward  Europe.  That  Is  $e5\billion. 

I  would  like  to  make  t^v^o-othery^uick 
points.  I  believe  we  do  not  need^^?;flO0  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe. 

But  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  thjs. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  present  ratio  is 
roughly  4  to  1  on  the  side  of  the  Warsa'^ 
Pact,  is  the  gentleman  willing  to  commit 
a  massive  increase  in  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  to  the  tune  of  maybe  600,000 
troops  or  700,000?  They  have  roughly 
850,000  or  900,000,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
specific  figure. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  best  way  to  treat  this  is  to 
go  to  the  Russians  and  say:  "We  will 
contemplate  that  kind  of  conventional 
buildup  unless  you  agree  to  reduce  your 
conventional  forces  In  Europe."  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  far  better  to  reach 
conventional  parity  by  a  scaling-down 
process  than  spending  huge  amounts  for 
an  American  buildup.  I  would  say  that 
nuclear  reliance  in  Europe  poses  a  real 
mutual  threat.  I  would  try  to  get  sup- 
port for  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Rus- 
sians have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness to  use  their  troops  in  the  not-to-dls- 
tant  past  in  the  central  European  thea- 
ter. I  do  not  think  we  can  take  that 
lightly. 

I  say  let  us  go  to  the  Russians  and 
say  that  we  think  tactical  weapons  are 
suicidal  and  we  want  to  negotiate  a  mu^ 


tual  reduction  in  tactical  weapons  and 
that  we  will  increase  oiur  conventional 
forces  imless  they  bring  theirs  down.  If 
they  do  not  bring  theirs  down,  I  would 
far  rather  make  an  investment  to  in- 
cease  our  conventional  forces  to  where 
they  can  meet  any  threat  of  Russian 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  than  I 
would  continue  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons,  especially  to  the  point  where 
we  would  have  to  respond  nuclear  to  any 
large-scale  conventional  hostilities. 

There  are  many  serious  problems 
with  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope besides  overreliance.  There  are  real 
questions  about  command  and  control. 
There  are  real  questions  about  the  se- 
curity of  these  weapons  from  sabotage. 
There  are  grave  dangers  of  these  weapons 
being  stolen  by  terrorist  forces.  There 
are  dangers  of  the  weapons  being  seized 
by  unstable  countries  in  which  the  weap- 
ons presently  are  situated.  There  are 
other  dangers  from  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  from  which  weapons  can 
be  made. 

I  think  this  whole  nuclear  horror  pic- 
ture we  have  painted  for  ourselves  Is 
something  we  have  to  get  out  of,  and 
one  of  the  key  elements  of  doing  that 
Is  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  adequate 
conventional  forces  to  meet  any  Soviet 
conventional  threat.  • 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  first  of  all  to  indi- 
cate to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  there  are  many  of  us  who  have 
not  changed  our  minds  over  the  years 
in  terms  insisting  that  we  evaluate  the 
cost  of  our  defense  budget. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  coUeague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger), 
that  what  the  amendment  is  addressed  to 
is  the  question  of  costs,  because  the  fact 
is  that  the  troops  we  have  now  are  really 
totally  inadequate  to  prevent  the  use  of 
tactical  weapons.  May  I  use  the  example 
of  Korea,  because  I  was  in  Korea  this 
past  smnmer.  and  General  Stilwell,  who 
is  our  commandihg  general  there, 
pointed  out  that  ouri42,000  troops  were 
stationed  right  in  the  center  between 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  that  those  troops 
could  possibly  stem  an  advance  from  the 
north ;  that,  in  effect,  they  are  being  held 
as  hostage  in  order  to  insure  that  if  there 
is  an  attack,  our  troops  will  be  caught 
in  the  middle. 

In  answer  to  my  question  about  what 
would  happen  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
how  would  he  pull  the  troops  out,  his 
exact  words  were  that  he  would  pull 
them  out  by  helicopter.  Now,  nobody  in 
his  right  mind  would  try  to  pull  out 
troops  by  a  helicopter  in  tills  day  of  ad- 
vanced technology;  so  it  is  clear  that 
having  42,000  troops  in  Korea  does  not 
prevent  the  use  of  tactical  weapons  and 
the  reduction  of  those  troops  is  not  go- 
ing to  advance  the  use  of  tactical  weap- 
ons, either. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment,  and  the  other  amendments 
that  have  been  brought  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  minority  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  is  the  question  of  reduc- 
ing costs.  For  this  *I  want  to  commend 


them,  because  this  is  what  we  must  begin 
to  talk  about. 

I  just  want  to  talk  about  an  example 
of  the  thing  that  concerns  me  as  some- 
one who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  We  get  iimumerable 
reports  from  the  GAO,  most  of  them  are 
marked  "secret";  but  i  will  just  read 
from  one  marked  "unclassified"  regard- 
ing the  Trident  program.  It  says : 

There  will  be  an  Increase  next  year  of 
$1,025  mUllon  in  submarine  procurement 
costs,  $602.8  million  of  which  Is  due  to  the 
Department  ol  Defense  decision  for  a  3 -year 
stretch-out  of  the  submarine  procurement 
program. 

We  do  not  get  any  facts,  to  justify  such 
an  increase.  When  we  do  get  facts  they 
are  labeled  "secret,"  so  we  caimot  discuss 
them.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  a  closed 
society  here,  because  we  cannot,  those  of 
us  who  are  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee; cannot  begin  to  examine  why  these 
costs  are  so  huge  and  unreasonable. 

Therefore,  I  am  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  have  been 
making  thLs  kind  of  challenge  to  the  De- 
fense budget.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger) . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  excessive  cost  In 
the  military.  I  think  investing  in  a  B-1 
bomber  instead  of  the  much  cheaper 
modernization  of  the  B-52  is  wrong.  New 
nuclear  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers 
are  multibUlion  dollar  boondoggles.  The 
snow  job  that  has  been  given  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  the  Pentagon  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  justify  outrageous  and 
wasteful  defense  spending  increases  is 
Inexcusable.  It  is  because  of  these  mis- 
placed priorities  and  swollen  military 
budgets  that  I  have  been  voting  against 
the  Defense  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations ever  since  the  Vietnam  war  and 
will  do  so  again  today. 

No  place  is  that  misplaced  priority 
more  di-amatic  in  terms  than  in  the  huge 
reliance  we  have  placed  on  first  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  as  our  princi- 
pal defense  reliance.  That  policy,  more 
than  any  other,  could  bring  an  end  of 
ourselves,  of  all  people.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  of  getting  out  of  that,  except  by 
building  an  adequate  conventional  force. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  about  Ko- 
rea. The  South  Koreans  we  have  trained 
to  the  point  of  being  virtually  self-suflB- 
cient.  We  should  get  all  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  out  of  Uiere  and  phase  out  our 
troops,  leaving  behind  an  adequately- 
trained  South  Korean  force  to  defend 
Itself. 

In  the  European  theater  I  think  we 
have  a  much  different  situation,  one  in 
which,  in  order  to  have  the  confidence 
of  our  allies  and  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  mutually  balanced  troop  reduction,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  increase  our  con- 
ventional forces  to  be  in  a  position  to 
reduce  or  eliminAte  our  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 


the  requisite  number  of  words,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  troops  overseas.  This 
concern  is  valid  because  the  decision  to 
commit  our  troops  outside  of  the  Na- 
tion's borders  is  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  democratic  nature  of  this  country 
and  as  such,  should  be  continually  re- 
evaluated to  insure  this  action  remains 
essential  to  oiir  national  interests. 

The  committee  pursued  the  rationale 
for  these  deployments  in  depth  again 
this  year.  In  addition  to  a  series  of  hear- 
ings before  the  full  committee  in  w|iich 
a  number  of  individuals  and  private  or- 
ganizations presented  their  views  on 
these  deplojrments,  the  Militsuy  Person- 
nel Subcommittee,  held  a  day  of  hear- 
ings on  Pacific  deployments,  and  one  on 
Atlantic  deployments  with  departmental 
witnesses. 

The  evidence  presented  was  convincing 
as  to  the  continuing  necessity  for  these 
deployments,  at  least  to  this  Member  and 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  it  is  important  initially  for  all 
of  the  Members  to  understand  that 
deployments  have  not  been  in  \ 
state  in  recent  years.  In  Europe  since 
1964 — the  last  peacetime  year  prior  to 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  U.S.  Forces  have 
been  reducsd  by  almost  91,000  personnel. 
In  the  Pacific,  over  the  same  span  of 
years,  deployed  manpower  has  been  re- 
duced by  95,000  and  the  number  of  major 
installations  in  Japan  alone,  has  been 
reduced  from  62  to  28. 

Another  point  that  should  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  troop  structure  which 
has  been  deployed  is  in  existence  not 
simply  to  function  in  this  deployed  area, 
it  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  entire  force 
structure.  In  other  words,  even  if  these 
troops  were  brought  back,  they  would 
still  be  required  for  existing  national  re- 
quirements and  so  would  not  be  dis- 
banded. We  need,  for  instance,  16  Army 
divisions,  whether  5  are  in  Europe  or  not. 
Therefore,  no  money  wiU  be  saved  by 
bringing  troops  home.  And,  in  fact,  it 
would  certainly  end  up  costing  more 
money  since  new  facilities  in  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  built,  and  also 
more  mobility  assets  such  as  strategic 
aircraft  and  shipping  would  have  to  be 
procured  to  provide  the  capability  to  get 
troops  quickly  to  the  areas  in  which  we 
now  have  them  deployed  when  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest. 

The  deployment  of  these  troops  can 
not  be  divorced  from  history.  We  have 
military  forces  in  certain  areas  today  and 
if  they  are  withdrawn  the  vacuum  would 
necessarily  cause  instability  in  the  re- 
gion. The  Members  will  recall  that  the 
United  States  removed  its  troops  from 
Korea  prior  to  1950  and  the  Korean  war, 
which  followed,  was  the  result. 

This  Idea  of  instability  is  a  portion  of 
another  argument,  "TBOid  the  strongest 
rationale  for  these  deployments.  The 
United  States  has  major  deployments  of 
troops  in  Eiurope  to  clearly  evidence  our 
commitment  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  As 


former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schleslnger  said  recently,  TiB.  troQps  In 
Western  Europe  are  tiie  "political  slue" 
which  keeps  the  Alliance  together. 

Our  troops  in  the  Pacific  support  our 
major  ally,  Japan,  as  well  as  South 
Korea,  and  protect  our  critical  national 
inter^ts  which  are  intertwined  with  the . 
Japanese.  A  reducticm  of  troc^ps  in  Korea, 
in  addition  to  the  invitation  it  would  pre- 
sent to  the  North  Koreans — certainly  the 
most  war-oriented  nation  in  the  world 
today — ^would  send  Shockwaves  through 
Japan  and  force  a  •restructuring  of  the 
relationship. 

Much  has  been  said  about  major  re- 
ductions in  Korea,  but  this  is  simply  not 
realistic  in  the  near  future.  In  1958,  the 
U.S.  withdrew  a  division  from  South 
Korea  leaving  the  ciurent  composition  of 
one  combat  division  with  supporting  ele- 
ments, and  three  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons which  are  sorely  needed.  Major  re- 
ductions in  the  present  makeup  of  this 
force  would  curtail  Its  combat  capability 
significantly.  These  forces  are  needed  to 
effectively  counter  the  North  Korean 
forces,  which  I  remind  you  simply  wotild 
need  to  move  less  than  30  miles  during 
.ct  to  take  Seoul,  in  order  to  claim 
ry. 

Careful  examination  of  these  deploy- 
ments convincingly  established  their 
continuing  necessity  and  punctures  the 
myth  that  any  money  could  be  saved  ^y 
terminating  them. 

I  urg^  you  to  join  me  in  defeating  this 
amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thipk  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  commended  for  bring- , 
ing  up  this  amendment.  His  sugges- 
tion is  quite  modest.  Many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  agree  that  there  are  Amer-- 
lean  troops  being  stationed  |n  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  do  not  play  any 
significant  military  role.  This  modest 
amendment  is  a  good  way  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  this  problem. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  with 
the  question  of  nuclear  disarmament  by 
negotiated  bilateral  agreement.  But  I 
think  it  is  naive  to  suggest  that  the  way 
to  achieve  such  an  agreement  is  by  main- 
taining large  conventlonsd  forces,  or  in- 
deed by  increasing  them,  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests. 

I  have  stood  for  many  years  against 
the  nuclear  arms  race — I  think  every- 
body knows  that — and  I  have  watched 
its  spiraling  development  with  horror. 
But  it  would  be  naive — given  the  current 
complex  intermixture  of  conventional 
and  nuclear  forces — to  suggest  that^e 
should  not  decrease  our  conventional 
forces  but  rather  increase  them. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  suggestion^  In 
terms  of  both  nuclear  disarmament  and 
troop  reduction  are  incorrect.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  to  suggest  that  we  could 
accomplish  significant  disarmament  by 
the  means  he  suggests.  "Jliere  is  always 
going  to  be  this  confrontatlve  situation, 
whether  conventional  or  nuclear,  imtil 
we  begin  to  reevaluate  and  reassess  some 
of  the  assumptions  that  underlie  our 
whole  military  policy,  which  haS  brought 
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of  existence  or 


us  the  largest  military  budget  In  peace- 
time or  wartime.  If  we  continue  to  resist 
reduction  In  convent  onal  forces  and 
nuclear  development  w :  are  either  going 

to  spend  ourselves  ou    ,r  L 

blow  ourselves  out  of  e  dstence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ihe  Members  who 
talk  here  about  wantng  to  protect  us 
and  strengthen  this  country  should  rea- 
lize that  we  are  actualy  weakening  the 
country  Instead.  In  f)^t,  the  constant 
acceleration  of  weapons  development 
programs  and  the  ref  u  lal  to  make  a  re- 
duction In  conventional  forces — ^whlch 
have  no  utility  for  our  defense  or  for 
the  defense  of  emy  na  don,  except  as  a 
provocation  to  the  6  he^  side — shows 
that  we  are  by  the  san  le  token  weaken- 
ing our  condition  inter  nalli'. 

The  defense  of  this  Natioix  certainly 
requires  our  having  siifflclent  weapons 
and  sufficient  forces.  B  it  it  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  weaken  oiu  selves  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  rob  the  p©  )ple  of  this  coun- 
try of  their  own  tax  dc  liars,  which  they 
need  for  their  own  "de  fense" — domestic 
programs  neglected,  ur  employment  and 
blight. 

I  cannot  help  but  sa]  at  this  point.  In 
1976,  when  we  are  refle  :tlng  in  200  years 
of  history,  that  now  is  the  time  to  re- 
duce our  conventional  orces.  ITiey  play 
no  meaningful, role  in  sa  many  places  of 
"the  world  except  to  seive  as  a  provoca- 
tion. We  have  resiste<;  any  efforts  at 
slowing  the  nuclear  ar  ns  race,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  testir  g  issue.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  is  the  place 
where  we  can  at  least  jsuggest  that  our 
minds  are  not  closed  and  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  military  program  of 
this  coimtry  to  devour  xs,  if  not  destroy 
us. 

I  would  urge  the  Mem  )ers  of  this  House 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
which  shows  an  under;  tandlng  that  we 
should  not  go  on  wasting  resources  in 
ways  not  necessary  for  )ur  defense. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Clfairman, 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  riselin  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  will  lot  take  my  full 
5  minutes,  but  in  respc  ns^  to  the  posi- 
tion we  have  heard,  one  only  has  to  pick 
up  the  press  in  this  com]  try  on  just  about 
any  day  of  the  week,  am  1  one  can  find  an 
evidence  of  the  real  wcrld  In  which^ 
live  concerning  the  trei  lendous  c( 
tlonal  arms  buildj^p  bv  ^e  SovJ&tr  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  haVe^efe  the  to- 
night's edition  of  tlifiJP  'IshJiigton  Star, 
which  containg^ar^ery  h  iteresting  article 
under  the>^Cding.  "Sov  et  Bloc  Beefs  Up 
Conventional  Arms,"  irhich  reads  as 
follows:  ^ 

Soviet  Bloc  Beefs  Up  dcNVENnoNAi.  Arms 

LoNDOM. — T  •»  Soviet  U  lion  and  its  East 
European  su  ^tes  will  put  into  service 
this  year  a  wide  range  of  new  weapons  In  a 
buildup  of  conventional  a:  maments.  accord- 
ing to  a  British  Defense  \  Inlstry  memoran- 
-  <hun  prepared  for  pSrllame  nt. 

The  weapons  li^clude  m  )re  than  200  new- 
generation  Intercantlneni  al  ballistic  mis- 
siles (ICBMS);  l.OOO  combat  aircraft;  700 
helicopters;  3.000  tanks;  ^,000  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers;  up  to  10  m  iclear  submarines. 
of  which  six  wUl  each  carr  r  12  to  16  ballistic 
missiles  of  4,800-mlIe  range*^  and  several 
major  surface  ships,  Incli  ding  a  40,000-ton 
aircraft  carrier.  It  said. 


Itie  14-page  Brittsh  iQemorandum  contains 
some  Information  already  available  In  such 
reference  books  as  Jane's  All  the  World's 
Aircraft  and  Jane's  Fighting  Ships. 

The  doctiment  suggested  there  are  between 
30  and  40  aircraft  factories  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  producing  a  total  of  between  900  and 
1,000  combat  aircraft  and  about  700  heUcop- 
ters  annually. 

It'  also  said  production  of  liquid  propellant 
long-range  ICBMS  probably  reached  400  a 
year  In  the  late  1960s. 

These  systems — SS9  and  SSll — are  being 
replaced  by  the  SS18,  SS17  and  8S19,  the 
document  said. 

Production  of  these  mlssUes  will  increase 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  may  reach  200 
a  year  until  full  deployment  Is  achieved.  It 
said. 

It  Is  estimated  there  are  about  760  short, 
medlimi  and  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles  (IBBMs)  In  service.  A  new  IRBM 
with  a  solid  propellant,  also  Is  being  de- 
veloped, ^^--y, 

Soviet  tank  production  has  averaged  3,000 
a  year,  enabling  "the  Soviet  Union  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  some  40,000  main  battle 
tanks,"  the  document  said. 

It  also  said  a  new  tank,  the  1*72,  with  Im- 
proved Are  power  and  mobility  over  the 
existing  T62,  Is  believed  to  have  entered 
production. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellxtms)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  88,  noes  275, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows : 


g 

ddabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bedell 
Bingham 
Blouln 
Brodbead 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton.  PhUlip 
Carney 
^  ,rr 

Cbisholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
DeJlums 
Drinan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
E3ch 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Praser 
Frenzel 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baldus 


[Roll  No.  185] 

AYES— 88 

Giaimo 

Goodling 

Green 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Relstoski 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Krebs 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Mezvinsky 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

NOES— 275 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 


Moss 

Mottl 

Nolar. 

Oberstar 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pickle 

Pr  easier 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Eloybal 

Ryan 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Weaver 

Whalcn 


Butler 
Byron 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUtns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Oom^ 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
Davis 
Delaney 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 

Dickinson  Lanj}: 

piggs      ---^___J«tta 


DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Pindley 
Pish 
Pisher 
Plthian 
Plood 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Potmtaln 
Prey 
Puqua 
Qaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Hicks 
Hightower 


HUlU 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Blasten 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Koch. 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
rum 
rta 


Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McOolUster 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunagu 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mejmer 

Michel 

MUford 

MUls 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

McKirhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 


Patten,  N  J. 
Patterson 

Calif. 
Paul 
Perkins 
PettU 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price 
Qule 

Railsback 
RandaU 
Regula 
Rlnaldo 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Roiisselot 
Runnels 
Russo 
Santlnl 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
SUk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Oilman 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 

Waggonncjp.— i^ 
Walsh  ^ 

Wampler 
Waxman 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 
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Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 


Adams 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Barrett 

Bell 

Brooks  * 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Conlan 

de  la  Oarza 

Dent 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Hansen 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 


Holland 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

McClory 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Mosher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 


Rostenkowskl  x 


Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Teague 
Thornton 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
White 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Yoimg,  Ga. 
JTovmg,  Tex. 


J 


Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  John  Burton  for.  with  Mr.  Dent 
against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Mlkva  for,  with  Mr.  .Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Melcher  for,  with  Mrs.  Spellman 
against. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for.  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
White  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Jacobs  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
Mchusetts  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper 
against. 

Mr.  Steelman  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  liANDRUM  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  and  Mr. 
ECKHARDT  changed  their  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV — RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  aO. 
1977,  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
compKjnent  of  the  Armed  Forces  shaU  be  pro- 
grammed to  attain  an  average  strength  of 
not  less  than  the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  390,000; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  215.700; 

(3)  The  Naval  Beeerre.  102,000; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  33,500; 
(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

States,  93,300; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  6^,000; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11,700. 

(b)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  units  CMrganlzed 
to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  which  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year;  and  (2)  the  total  number  of 
Individual  members  not  In  units  organised  to 
serve  as  \inlts  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  who  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  training)  without  their  consent 
at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
such  units  or  such  individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  streng^  prescribed  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
Reserve  component  shaU  be  proportionately 
Increased  by  the  total  authorized  strength  of 
such  units  and  by  the  total  ntimber  of  such 
Individual  members. 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
cniairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  IV  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  C^halrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
I  think  the  gentleman  rendered  a 
service  to  us  In  pointing  to  the  fact 


that  it  Is  unnatural  for  a  nation  to 
have  so  many  troops  on  foreign  territory 
in  peacetime.  It  is  unnatural  for  us  to  be 
engaged  in  tiie  financing  of  armament  so 
far  beyond  what  is  needed  to  defend  our 
own  shores  and  borders.  So  I  think  he 
rendered  a  service. 

ITiis  bill  responds  to  our  concern  about 
the  question: 

What  will  be  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
dramatic  worldwide  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  and  influence? 

One  answei>  is  to  be  found  in  this  bill — 
namely,  more  funds  for  national  defense. 
CHearly  this  is  necessary  in  light  of  both 
the  well  documented  trend  In  Soviet 
military  spending  and  the  decline  of  oiu' 
own  defense  budget  in  real  terms  over  the 
last  several  years.  While  our  personnel 
and  support  costs  have  risen  substan- 
tially, budgets  for  important  strategic 
systems  have — contrary  to  the  under- 
standing of  many— actually  beea  de- 
clining. Increased  U.S.  defense  prepara- 
tions, though,  can  at  best  be  only  a  pax- 
tial  answer  to  a  very  large  problem. 

Another  answer  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  State:  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  to  ease  tensions — ^MBFR,  SALT, 
Helsinki,  and  the  Sonnenfeldt  doctrine. 
Obviously,  though,  there  is  a  problem  If 
an  adversary  perceives  that  we  are  nego- 
tiating from  a  position  of  weakness, 
rather  than  of  strength.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem also  if  an  adversary  uses  negotia- 
tions not  to  reduce  teisions.  but  to  en- 
hance his  own  position.  At  best,  this  too 
is  an  adequate  response. 

Still  another  response  was  to  be  found 
in  House  Joint  Resohitlon  606.  the  Atlan- 
tic Convention  resolution.  To  me,  t^iJs  was 
the  most  promising  response  of  all  to  the 
fact  of  growing  Soviet  power  worldwide. 
It  proposed  a  convention  where  prestigi- 
ous delegates  from  NATO  nations  would 
try  to  formulate  new  ways  to  achieve 
greater  NATO  imity  in  dealing  with  the 
growth  of  Soviet  power.  Some  saw  It  as  a 
replacement  to  NATO  which  It  clearly 
was  not.  Others  purported  to  see  It  as 
uimecessary  in  light  of  NATO's  existence, 
ignoring  the  Alliance's  inability  to  deal 
adequately  with  many  critical  internal 
problems  as  well  as  external  policy  ques- 
tions and  forgetting  that  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracies sometimes  fail  to  find  the  win 
to  reform  themselves. 

This  resolution  proposed  only  $200,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  convention,  a 
mlniscule  amount  compared  to  what  is 
in  this  bill.  It  proposed  no  concessions 
whatever  to  the  Soviets  in  order  to  try  to 
buy  their  friendship.  To  the  contrary,  it 
proposed  only  greater  free-world  soli- 
darity— ^that  is,  strength — against  Soviet 
expansion. 

The  Atlantic  Convention  Resolution  cf 
course  was  opposed  by  very  vocal  orga- 
nizations— the  Liberty  Lobby,  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Sadly,  these  organizations 
suffered  on  this  point  at  least  from  poor 
vision.  They  could  not  see  that  the  At- 
lantic Convention  might  open  the  way  to 
far  greater  security  for  the  liberty  and 
sovereignty  of  the  American  people  than 
could  possibly  be  found  either  in  more 
U.S.  weapons  or  more  Soviet  deals.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  men  charged  with 
the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Community— 


the  three  most  recent  SACKUHS-Hjer- 
celved  this  Important  'point  and  sup- 
ported House  Joint  ResolutkHV-'OOe 
accordingly. 

Because  of  the  onslaught  of  protest 
from  the  organizations  just  mentioned. 
Members  scattered  from  the  Atlantic 
Convention  Resolution  like  dry  leaves  be- 
fore a  March  wind.  The  resolution  was 
defeated  just  a  few  days  ago  194  to  165. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
procurement  bill,  I  have  noted  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  are  eager  to  pour  out 
billions  for  new  VS.  armor  but  who  voted 
not  to  spend  $200,000  on  a  conventian, 
that  might  weld  security  against  Soviet 
advance  far  greater  than  an  armada  of 
superbcHnbers  and  supercarrlers. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  needed  in  this 
procurementilbill  is  the  procurement  of 
better  eyeglasses  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberty  I^bby.  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety, and  the  veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  so 
they  can  see  beyond  their  noses  in  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  Soviet  threat,  and 
thus  leave  more  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  free  at  last  to  vote  their  own 
convictions. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  pro  tempore.  The 
Cietk.  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLB  V— CIVltIAN.,I'KRSONNKL 

Sxc.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1976,  and  .ending  September  30. 
1977,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ised an  end  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
of  1.040.981. 

(b)  The  end  strength  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
\e  Navy.  Including  the  Marine  Corps. 
tra^D«^>artment  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  agencies  XA  the  D^iartment  of  De- 
fense (other  than  the  military  departments) 
in  such  nuBibers  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shaU  prescribe.  The  Secrets^  of  De- 
fense ShaU  report  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  manner  in  which  the  aUocatlon 
of  civilian  personnel  is  made  among  the 
military  departments  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  and  shaU  Include  the 
rationale  for  each  aUocatlon. 

(c)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  clviUan  personnel  there  shaU 
be  Included  all  direct-hire  and  indirect-hire 
civUian  personnel  en^doyed  to  perform 
mlUtary  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  those  per- 
formed by  the  National  Security  Agency) 
wiiether  employed  on  a  fiUl-tlme.  part-time, 
or  intermittent  basis,  but  excluding  spectal 
employment  categories  for  students  and  dis- 
advantaged youth  such  as  the  stay-ln-eChooI 
campaign,  the  temporary  summer  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal  ]\ini<H'  feUowshlp  pro- 
gram and  personnel  participating  m  the 
worker-trainee  oppwtunlty  program.  When- 
ever a  function,  power,  or  duty,  or  activity 
Is  transferred  or  assigned  to  a  department 
or  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  a  department  or  agency  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  ox  from  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  civUlan  personnel  end  strength 
authorized  for  such  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  affected  shall 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  inereaaea  or  de- 
creases in  civilian  personnel  required  as  a 
result  of  such  transfer  or  assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest,  he  may  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  clvUlan  personnel  in  excess  of 
the  number  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  of 
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this  section  but  such  add  tional  number  may 
not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  civilian  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department ;  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  thlB  sectilon.  The  Secretary 
of  Defence  shall  promptiy  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  authorization  to  increase  civilian 
personnel  strength  und«  t'  the  authority  of 
this  subsection. 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  Jie  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanii  aous  consent  that 
title  V  be  considered  a ;  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  X)  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  p  o  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Is  there  ob  lection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectlqn. 

AKKKDKZKTS  OFFKRES  BK   MB.  MATSUNA6A 


thsy 


Sir.  Chairman.  I 
and  I  ask  unani- 
be  considered 


tempore.  Is  there 
of  the  gentleman 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA. 
offer  two  amendments 
mous  consent  that 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro 
objection  to  the  request 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectidn 

The  Clerk  read  as  foil  ows 

Amendments  offered  fa^  Mr.  Matsunaoa: 
Page  6,  line  12,  strike  out  f' 1,040 ,981"  and  in- 
sert "763.733". 

Page  7,  line  7,  Immedlaftely-  after  "exclud- 
ing" Insert  the  following : 
engaged   In   Industrially  I  funded   activities, 
and  excluding". 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  [offer  would  ex- 
clude from  the  compunatlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  civilian  manpower 
ceilings  for  fiscal  yea-  1977,  approxi- 
mately 277.000  civilian  I  )OD  workers  who 
are  employed  by  indust  rially  funded  ac- 
tivities. The  ceiling  would  be  readjusted 


downward  accordingly 


to  763,733  work- 


ers from  the  1,040,981  ^rorker  limitation 
presently  provided  in  th^  bill.  My  amend- 
ment Is  identical  to  th*  amendment  of- 
fered during  floor  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Defence  Authorization 
Act  by  the  gentleman  fiiom  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hayes),  and  which  wai  passed  by  voice 
vote  by  this  House.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  rejected  a  similar  amendment, 
and  the  provision  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. 

Industrially  funded  activities  are  those 
activities,  located  at  wout  90  military 
installations  in  26  Stat*s,  which  employ 
civilian  workers  to  supply  services  or 
products  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
although  the  activities  themselves  re- 
ceive no  direct  Pedertd  appropriations. 
Instead,  the  services  or  products  of  an 
Industrially  funded  aciivity  are  "pur- 
chased" by  a  Federal  a|ency'which  does 
receive  direct  appropriations. 

However  sound  the  gineral  concept  of 
ceilings  on  civilian  majnpower  may  be, 
when  applied  to  industfially  fimded  ac- 
tivities it  has  proven  ta  be  a  major  hin- 
drance, clearly  against  he  best  interests 
of  the  U.S.  defense  eflart.  In  addition, 
the  ceilings  have  enccuraged  unsound 
managerial  practices  at  industrially 
funded  activities  which  defeat  the  cost- 
effectiveness  goal,  whicl  1  the  creation  of 
such  activities  sought  t )  accomplish.  An 
example  of  the  formei  is  the  10  to  15 
percent  ni  the  U.S.  fleet!  which  is  in  con- 
stant need  of  overhaul  Imd  repair,  a  sit- 
uation directly  attributed  bs^naval  shlp- 


yard  commanders,  whose  installations 
are  industrially  funded  activities,  to  the 
limitations  placed  on  the  number  of 
workers  they  can  employ,  even  though 
adequate  funding  is  available.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  latter  Is  the  widespread  prac- 
tice In  industrially  funded  activities  of 
hiring  a  sufBcient  number  of  employees 
to  meet  the  workload,  and  then  firing, 
the  day  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
a  suflScient  number  to  bring  the  employ- 
ment level  down  to  the  prescribed  limit. 

Practices  such  as  these  have  led  the 
General  Accounting  OflSce  to  criticize  the 
imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  Industrially 
funded  activities  in  several  reports. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  adoption 
of  my  amendment  will  not  require  any 
additional  appropriations.  The  employ- 
ment at  these  installations  wUl  merely  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  the 
workload.  However,  because  the  employ- 
ment level  is  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
level  of  appropriations,  with  or  without 
the  ceiimg.  Congress  wUl  not,  through 
adoption  of  my  amendment,  be  relin- 
quishing its  control  over  the  number  of 
civilians  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  will,  though,  be  contributing 
to  soimd  managerial  practices  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  ability  of  our  mili- 
tary Installations  to  provide  fully  suf- 
ficient services  in  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  repeat  their  action  of  last  year 
and  vote  in  favor  at  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

First  of  all.  I  think  that  the  reasons 
given  for  the  amendment,  while  they  ap- 
peal to  many,  actually  will  not  solve  the 
problem  which  the  amendment  strives  to 
reach. 

The  current  civilian  ceiling  has  max- 
imum coverage  and,  in  general,  the 
broader  a  celling,  the  easier  it  is  to  man- 
age. If  a  certain  activity  needs  manpower 
presently,  the  DOD  can  currently  search 
the  whole  range  of  activities  for  available 
spaces.  The  industrial  fund  exclusion 
would  significantly  limit  that  flexibility. 

The  second  reason  that  I  oppose  this 
amendment  is  that  the  industrial  fund 
concept  is  not  uniformly  applleji|Knong 
the  services.  For  example,  the  Aray  in- 
dustrial fund  Includes  supply  activities; 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  do  not.  The  Navy 
Includes  real  property  maintenance;  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  do  not.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  Congress,  if  an  exclu- 
sion were  enacted,  there  would  be  a  rush 
In  the  services  to  move  more  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  an  industrial  fund  concept, 
since  there  is  no  uniform  guideline  for  its 
use,  to  avoid  the  congressional  control. 

The  third  reason,  and  I  think  the  most 
valid  of  all  three,  is  that  the  exemption 
from  a  statutory  ceiling  would  not  free 
industrially  fimded  activities  from  em- 
ployment constraints.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  regularly  reviews  major 
industrially  funded  activities,  recom- 
mend employment  levels,  and  adjust 
fimding  accordingly.  Such  specific  ac- 
tions are  far  more  constraining  than  the 
current  broad  statutory  ceiling.  This  Is 


the  case  specificaUy  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards recently  where  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  placed  subceilings  on 
civilian  personnel  in  naval  shipyards  to 
control  employment  levels.  These  sub- 
ceilings  have  been  the  source  of  recent 
problems  on  hiring  experienced  by  the 
shipyards. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  is  something  we 
need  to  discuss  in  terms  of  the  limit  that 
we  already  place  on  civilian  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Indus- 
trially funded  organizations  comprise 
about  30  percent  of  all  civilian  enmloyees 
within  the  Department  of  Defen^If  we 
are  to  eliminate  the  exemption,  as  the 
amendment  suggests,  we  would  then  be 
taking  the  cap  off  this  particular  range 
of  civilian  employees  and  we  would  lose 
congressional  control  over  a  number  of 
employees  within  these  areas. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ar« 
very  clever.  They  would  maneuver  civil- 
ian employees  that  they  wanted  to  in  and 
out  of  industrial  fimds  if  we  allowed 
them  to.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  do,  so  if  we  wan';  to  retain  civilian 
control  over  Industrial  funding  plus 
maintaining  the  lid  on  Civlliaiy  Defense 
Department  employees,  the -vote  would 
be  to  reject  the  amendment./ 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move-^'to 
strike  the  last  word.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

As  the  Members  realize,  this  same 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee last  year  during  fioor  action.  I 
agreed  with  accepting  this  amendment. 
At  that  time,  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  taken  no  clear  position  on  the  Issue 
and  since  I  am  no  supporter  of  ceiling 
controls  on  civilian  personnel  in  general, 
this  amendment  did  not  seem  inappro- 
priate. 

Today  the  situation  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  had  an  opportunity  to  receive 
some  testimony  on  this  Issue.  The  De- 
partment of  rJefense  has  taken  a  clear 
position  against  such  an  exclusion  be- 
cause It  would  severely  restrict  their 
management  flexibility  In  the  authoriza- 
tion control  of  civilian  persoimel. 

I  am  aware  that  It  Is  the  Navy  which 
favors  this  exclusion  since  50  percent  of 
•their  employees  are  employed  In  Indus- 
trially funded  activities.  This  Is  not  the 
case  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  They 
use  a  much  lesser  percentage  of  their 
civilian  personnel  in  Industrial  funds 
and  so  would  suffer  as  much  as  the  Navy 
would  beneflVfrom  the  exclusion.  The 
Army  and  the  A(r  Force  oppose  the  ex- 
clusion for  that  ffcason  and  the  overall 
manpower  managers  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  also  oppose  this  exclusion  be- 
cause of  the  effect  on  their  flexibility  in 
managing  defense  manpower. 

The  Members  of  the  House  should 
recognize  that  while  these  Industrially 
fimded  activities  are  efficient  organiza- 
tions that  function  in  a  similar  manner 
to  private  enterprises,  there  Is  no  con- 
sistency as  to  what,  type  of  activity  Is 
Industrially  funded.  For  example,  sup- 
ply centers  bi  the  Marine  Corps  are  In- 
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dustrially  funded,  while  these  same  or- 
ganizations are  not  Industrially  funded 
in  the  Navy.  Because  of  this  lack  of  con- 
sistency in  the  utilization  of  this  con- 
cept, I  can  foresee  that  if  this  exclusion 
is  enacted,  there  will  be  a  rush  among 
the  Services  to  make  their  activities  in- 
dustrially fimded  to  get  out  from  under 
this  congressional  control. 

I  think  we  should  aU  understand  that 
the  real  impetus  f6r  this  amendment 
comes  from  personnel  problems  which 
have  been  encountered  In  recent  years 
in  the  naval  shipyards.  I  am  sympathet- 
ic to  this  problem;  however,  this  ex- 
clusion does  not  address  the  critical 
Issue  In  these  shipyard  problems.  It  Is 
not  the  authorization  ceiling  which  has 
constrained  the  hiring  of  personnel  In 
the  shipyards.  It  Is  certain  subceilings 
on  hiring  specifically  in  the  shlps^rds 
which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  committee 
record  reflects  this  fact  clearly  in  testi- 
mony given  by  the  Navy  Comptroller. 
Therefore,  this  effort,  while  worthwhile, 
is  directed  against  the  wrong .  target. 

Finally,  to  put  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  in  perspective,  if  this  exclu- 
sion were  approved,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  1  million  Department  of  Defense 
civilian  employees  would  be  excluded 
from  the  congresslonsQ  control.  If 
large  a  segment  of  civilian  manpower 
removed  from  the  congressional  author- 
ization, the  entire  authorization  control 
Itself  should  be  removed  because  it 
would  be  largely  ineffective  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  cause  from  which  this  amendment 
springs,  but  it  is  misdirected  and  would 
lead  to  management  infiexibility  which 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968  across-the- 
board  personnel  ceilings  were  imposed 
by  the  Congress.  Prior  to  that  and  since 
then  we  have  had  agency  by  agency  ceil- 
ings. In  some  instances  it  is  a  sound 
method  of  controlling  expenditures. 
Specifically  where  personnel  costs  are 
directly  budgeted  it  Is  a  valid  instrument 
of  control. 

The  miUtary  services  have  adopted  so 
called  industrially  funded  activities. 
These  funds  are  revolving  funds  managed 
by  the  activity.  For  Instance  if  the  Pearl 
Harbor  naval  shipyard  wanted  work,  It 
would  bid  for  it  and  a  contract  would  be 
negotiated  with  that  function  of  the 
Navy  hi  need  of  a  ship  overhaul,  a  repair 
job,  other  maintenance  work.  The  dol- 
lar amount  allowed  the  Navy  by  appro- 
priations would  control  what  the  Navy 
could  afford  to  pay  for  this  work.  Specific 
performance  of  this  contract,  "won"  by 
the  shipyard  Is  in  many  cases  in  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  The  con- 
tract usually  has  a  strigent  man-dasrs 
limitation.  Thus  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, the  shipyard  should  not  be 
hampered  by  a  personnel  ceiling.  The 
private  shipyard  Is  not  so  limited.  The 
cost  of  the  contract  Is  the  only  con- 
straint that  should  be  operative. 


With  personnel  ceilings,  management 
Is  forced  to  use  all  kinds  of  undesirable 
management  practices  to  keep  to  ceilings 
like  hiring  temporaries  or  uring  ezc^ 
slve  amounts  of  overtime,  et  cetera. 

Industrially  funded  activities  function 
like  busmesses  in  the  DpD.  Tbey  receive 
tlielr  revenues  from  other  governmental 
customers  who  are  the  custodians  of  the 
appropriated  funds.  They  exist  by  con- 
tract arrangements  with  dollar  celUngs 
job  by  job.  A  buyer/seller  arrangement 
exists.  When  the  seller  of  services  like  a 
shipyard  wins  the  contract  and  has  too 
few  people  to  do  the  work.  It  affects  Its 
efficiently.  It  just  does  not  make  sense 
for  the  Congress  to  compel  a  business 
not  to  employ  the  people  it  needs  to  do 
the  Job  which  Is  the  objective  sought 
and  for  which  a  dollar  limit  is  already 
imposed  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers. 

For  example  because  of  these  manpow- 
er ceilings  any  shipyard  and  the  public 
woii:  center  is  required  to  operate  on  a 
fixed  number  of  employees  unrelated  to 
the  volume  of  work  contracted.  So  if  the 
work  load  requires  more  employees  only 
temporaries  can  be  hired  and  then  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Or,  they  would  have  to  hire  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  personnel  on  an  over- 
time basis.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  are  interested  in  specific  performance 
and  a  contract  by  an  industrial  activity 
Is  exactly  that,  a  specific  l(ierformance 
and  time  limitation  for  specific  dollars, 
then  this  is  a  unique  situation  which  re- 
quires separate  treatment. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chahrmai;i, 
will  the  gentlewoman  3^eld? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  two  col- 
leagues from  Hawaii.  I  believe  the  Navy 
when  they  tell  us  that  they  can  manage 
their  costs  in  shipyards  and  In  Naval  Air 
Repair  Faculties  and  other  industrial- 
funded  programs  without  the  ceilings.  I 
think  It  would  be  cost  effective  If  we 
could  put  your  amendment  through,  and 
I  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  If  1  may  just  con- 
clude my  statement,  I  would  say  that 
this  is  an  extremely  cruclsd  Item  In  my 
district.  When  an  industrially  funded  ac- 
tivity competes  for  business,  it  is  just 
like  a  private  enterprise  operation.  It  re- 
ceives revenues  from  another  Govern- 
ment agency  in  which  that  Government 
agency  becomes  Its  customer  and  that 
agency  Is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  congresslonally  appropriated 
funds. 

So  it  seems  to  me  .that  this  is  a  unique 
area.  Some  270,000  employees  are  af- 
fected In  26  States,  In  over  100  functions 
throughout  the  country.  It  seems  to  me 
they  do  not  belong  in  the  ceiling.  I 
would  hope  the  House  would  go  along 
with  this  amendment,  as  they  did  last 
year,1bnd  allow  it  to  take  effect  so  that 
the  I^avy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
having  this  unique  kind  of  activity  can 
be  relieved  from  this  celling  restriction. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATSXmAGA) . 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  man- 
power ceilings  is  not  Ipso  facto  a  bad 
idea:  unfortunately,  it  Is  antithetical 
to  good  personnel  management  prac- 
tices In  industrially  funded  situations. 
When  we  place  a  manager  in  charge 
of  A  facility  in  which  the  workload 
Is  not  constant,  we  at  least  should 
give  him  the  flexibility  to  manage  his 
assets  to  get  the  work  done  on  schedule. 
Tills  Is  not  possible  if  there  is  a  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  people  he  can  use. 

In  the  case  of  a  shlpj^rd,  the  workload 
will  necessarily  vary  greatly  from  month 
to  month.  This  leaves  a  manager  two 
options. 

He  can  hire  enough  people  for  peak 
requirements,  thus  necessitating  the 
maintenance  of  uimeeded  manpower  on 
•the  payroll  at  off-peak  times,  or  he  can 
hire  enough  people  only  for  an  average 
workload  and  face  huge  overtime  costs, 
scheduling  problems,  and  ddays  at  peak 
times.  Neither  alternative  is  particularly 
desirable  from  anyone's  point  of  view. 

Under  the  amendment  on  the  floor,  a 
manager  would  have  a  third  option — 
that  Is,  to  hire  and  maintain  a  skilled 
baseline  workforce  which  could  be  ex- 
panded at  peak  times  to  meet  workload 
demands.  This  Is  the  commons^ise  way 
to  meet  the  problem;  unfortunately,  It  Is 
prohibited  by  current  law  mandating 'an 
inflexible  celling  which  might  be  bdow 
the  baseline. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  was  unable  to 
concur  with  our  point  of  view  on  this 
matter  last  year.  Peiiiaps  the  fact  that 
we  agreed  so  quickly  after  so  Uttle  debate 
gave  Senators  the  Itnpresslon  that  tlie 
matter  had  not  been  fuUy  explored.  I 
hope  that  our  adoption  of  the  same 
amendment  for  the  second  year  wlU  con- 
vince them  to  consider  our  viewpoint  a 
little  more  carefully.  For  these  reasons, 
I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Congress  have 
attempted  to  exercise  responsible  over- 
sight over  civilian  manpower  in  the 
Defense  Department.  In  so  doing.  It 
has  been  our  goal  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
restricting  the  management  fiexibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  im- 
portant because' real  efficiencies  of  any 
magnitude  in  defense  manpower  will 
only  come  from  responsible  management 
actions  internally  generated.  The  Con- 
gress can  provide  direction  and  Impetus, 
but  the  management  Implementation 
has  to«ome  fjom  within. 

This  amendment  to  exclude  civilian 
personnel  of  Industrial  funds  from  the 
authorization  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. If  one-third  6f  all  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  excluded  from  the  celling,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment,  Defense  man- 
agers will  be  restricted  to  the  point  of 
being  inefficient  in  managing  civilian 
pifrsonnel.  Currently,  if  additional  man- 
power is  needed  for  a  high  priority  task, 
the  entire  range  of  activities  can  be 
searched  to  provide  additional  spaces. 
With  this  exclusion,  one-third  of  these 
personnel  will  be  arbitrarily  fenced  off 
and  management  flexibility  severely  cur- 
ytalled.  For  this  reason,  Itbe  manpower 
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managers  In  the  Eel  mse  Department  do 
not  support  this  excltision. 

It  is  also  clear  thkt  the  Navy  will  be 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  this  amend 
ment.  More  than  50  ^rcent  of  its  civilian 


personnel  are  in  in 
tivities.  This  is  not 
and  the  Air  Force  w 
cent  o^  their  civllia^ 
dustrlally  funded  ac 
slon  is  passed,  it  w 
sonnel  in  the  Arm 
who  will  sujfer  as  i 
in  the  Navy  will  b 
bear  the  brunt  Ox 
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posed personnel  redactions 

We  all  desire  to.^ee  continued  efforts 
in  the  efficient  man£|gement  of  that  most 
expensive  commoditjr— manpower.  Let  us 
not  hinder  that  effort  for  no  good  reason 
by  passing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?      I 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mi>Aspin). 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Mr.  (Ihairman,  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  comments  of  he  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Trei  n)  . 

I  think  if  we  hivlf  these  manpower 
ceilings,  we  have  o  have  them  cover 
everything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  las  t  year  by  a  voice  vote 
we  did  pass  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  f:om  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hayes)  .  That  was  s  mistake.  We  should 
not  have  done  it  las  .  year;  we  should  not 
do  it  this  year. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  I  hope  we  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  . 
^Tie  amendments  were  rejected. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  i  /ord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  will  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  wit  hot  speak  beyond 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  well  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  with  the  Mem- 
bers a  very  timely  response  to  a  recent 
postal  patron  questionnaire.  Having 
completed  the  tabulation  of  20.280  re- 
sponses, which  will  be  presented  in  its 
entirety  to  the  Cohgress  on  Monday,  I 
wish  at  this  point  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers the  responses]  to  one  question  that 
is  relevant  to  this  bill. 

On  this  questionnaire  the  question 
was  asked:  "Do  ycu  think  $20  billion— 
5  percent  of  the  $394  billion  Federal 
budget — is  too  muc  i  to  spend  on  military 
weapons  and  suppli  Js?"  The  response  was 
23  percent  yes.  72  i  ercent  no.  and  5  per- 
cent with  no  ansver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  o  ily  I  out  of  4  felt  that 
5  percent  of  the  Ff  deral  budget  was  too 
much  to  spend  on  tnllitary  weapons  and 
supplies,  thus  directly  focusing  on  the 
subject  matter  cb^red  by  this  bill. 

This  does  not  mian  that  my  constitu- 
ents approve  of  e^ry  defense  proposal. 
To  the  contrary,  m  2  earlier  years,  by 
margins  of  41  to  ;  5  and  50  to  37.  they 
favored  cutting  e^en  defense  spending. 
I  say.  "even  defen  le  spending,"  because 
In  comparison  nea;  ly  3  to  1  favored  cuts 


in  the  much  more  rapidly  rising  social 
spending  programs. 

This 'specific  question  foimd,  however, 
that  only  1  out  of  4  would  cut  military 
hardware. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
a  useful  insight  that  may  well  reflect 
contemporary  thinking  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  own  constituents, 
while  anxious  to  reduce  the  escalating 
cost  of  Government,  do  not  believe  the 
budget  proposal  in.this  authorization  bill 
is  too  much  for  our  necessary  weapons 
and  military  supplies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas).  Are  there  further  amend- 
ment to  title  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITL.E  VI— MILITARY  TRAINING  STUDENT 
IXJADS 
Sec.  601.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1977,  each  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  authorized  an  average  mlUtary  training 
student  load  as  f  oUows : 

(1)  The  Army,  81,429; 

(2)  The  Navy,  66,914; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  25,501; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  49.610; 

(6)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  12,804; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  7,023; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  1,257; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,662; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,232;  and 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,107. 

Mr.  PRICE  (diuring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  VI  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  therj 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  vn— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Skc.  701.  Notwlthatandmg  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any 
opntract  claim,  request  lor  equitable  ad- 
justment to  contract  terms,  request  for  re- 
lief under  Public  Law  85-804,  or  other  slm- 
Uar  request  which  exceeds  $100,000,  unless 
(1)  the  senior  company  official  In  charge  at 
the  plant  or  location  Involved  has  certified 
at  the  time  of  submission  of  such  contract 
claim,  request  for  equitable  adjustment  to 
contract  terms,  request  for  relief  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-804.  or  other  similar  request,  that 
the  claim  and  supporting  data  are  accurate, 
complete,  and  current;  or  (2)  In  the  case  of 
any  outstanding  claim,  request  for  equitable 
adjustment  to  contract  terms,  request  for 
reUef  under  Public  Law  85-804,  or  other  sim- 
ilar request  In  excess  of  $100,000  which  was 
formally  submitted  without  such  certifica- 
tion prior  to  the  date  this  Act  becomes  law, 
either  (a)  such  senior  official  submits  such 
a  certificate  within  120  days  after  this  Act 
becomes  law;  or  (b)  a  contracting  officer's 
decision  has  been  rendered  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  becomes  law,  in  which  case  this 
Act  shall  constitute  no  bar  to  any  payment. 
Sec.  702.  All  requests  for  appropriations 
subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1977  under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance title  shall  Include  amounts  sufficient 
to  cover  the  anticipated  total  program  cost, 


Including  expected  escalation  in  labor,  ma- 
terial, and  other  expenditures.  In  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors,  for  the  period 
concerned. 

Sec.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  prd>. 
vision  of  law,  the  Department  of  the  Navy] 
Is  hereby  authorized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years  from  the  date  this  Act  be- 
comes law,  to  procure  legal  services  from  at- 
torneys In  private  practice  at  rates  no  higher 
than  those  prevailing  In  their  communities, 
to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  contract  claims, 
requests  for  equitable  adjustments  to  con- 
tract terms,  relief  under  Public  Law  86-804, 
contract  disputes  or  other  contract -related 
matters.  Selection  of  attorneys  for  such  legal 
services  shall  be  based  on  the  professional 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  services  required,  rather 
than  on  competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sec.  704.  Subsequent  to  any  decision  on 
any  case  or  proceeding  by  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  its  departments  and  agencies 
shall  have  the  identiccJ  rights  to  appeal  such 
decisions  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  are  accorded  to  any  other  party  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  such  Board. 

Sec.  705.  After  September  30,  1976.  all  con- 
tracts for  the  development  or  procurement 
of  major  weapons  systems  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  shall  Include  a  de- 
ferred ordering  clause  permitting  the  pro- 
ciiring  authority  to  purchase  technical  data 
packages,  and  computer  software  when  re- 
quired, in  the  course  of  contract  perform- 
ance or  for  purposes  of  reprocurement  of 
major  weapons  systems  or  subsystems  from 
competitive  sources.  Exceptions  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  deferred  ordering  clause  may 
be  made  by  the  procuring  authority  in  ap- 
propriate cases  but  only  after  giving  due  no- 
tice to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  a  fiUl  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
exception. 

Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Congress  in  a  timely  manner  prior 
to  taking  any  action  in  furtherance  of  a 
final  plan  to  terminate,  alter,  modify,  or 
consolidate  in  a  substantial  way  the  major 
training  programs  or  major  training  mis- 
sions of  any  service  or  defense  activity. 

Sec  707.  Section  2031(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  flg\u-e  "1,200"  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure "2,000";  and  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  third  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  more  than  one  unit 
may  be  assigned  to  mlUtary  Instltutee.". 

Sec.  708.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  present  method  of  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  commissary  stores  operated 
by  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  appropriations  of  funds  to  meet  the 
payroU  costs  of  their  civilian  and  military 
employees  is  a  rational  and  appropriate  way 
of  assuring  to  {yersonnel  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices the  convenience  and  economic  benefit 
which  such  stores  were  established  and  are 
Intended  to  provide.  Any  move  to  eliminate 
this  support,  and  to  request  instead  (either 
on  an  immediate  or  gradual  basis)  that  the 
full  costs  of  the  payrolls  Involved  be  borne 
by  the  commissary  patrons  themselves,  la 
neither  Justified  nor  desirable. 

Sec.  709.  (a)   Effective  December  31,  1979, 
section  138  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  138.  Secretary  of  Defense:  Annual  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary   functions    administered    by 
the  Department  of  Defense 
"No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  obligated  or  expended,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1978,  for  military  func- 
tions,  administered  by  the  D^wrtment  of 
Defense  unleas  funds  have  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law." 
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(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
amendment,  the  requirements  of  subsection 
138(a)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code.  shaU 
remain  in  effect  until  September  30,  1977. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  4  of  title  10.  U)-.it:d  Otat?;s  Cede. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  Item  for  section 
138  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"138.  Secretary  of  Defense:  Annual  authorl- 
ctitlon  of  appropriations  for  military 
functions   administered   by   the   De- 
partment of  Deleiise". 
Sec.  73  0.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Federal  ClvU 
Defense  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C,  App.  2251  et 
seq.)    Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:   "With- 
out in  any  way  modifying  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  require  that  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  be  furnished  basically 
for  clvU  defense  purposes,  as  herein  defined, 
it  is  tHk  intent  of  Congress  that  the  needs  of 
the  s1i|«s  and  their  political  subdivisions  in 
preparing  for  other  than  enemy-caused  dis- 
asters be  taken  Into  account  in  providing  the 
Federal  assistance  herein  authorized". 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2260) 
Lb  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and,  for  programs  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  for  each  fiscal  year  In  an 
Act  as  required  by  section  138  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  annual 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  an  equivalent  Act.". 

(c)  The  second  proviso  of  subsection  201 
(e)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  2281(e))  Is  deleted. 

(d)  The  words  "that  untu  June  30,  1976" 
in  the  fourth  proviso  of  subsection  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act,  as  amended 
(60  U.S.C.  2281(h) )  are  deleted. 

(e)  Subsection  205(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
2286(h)),  Is  deleted. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  a.=i  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1977". 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1977". 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  vn  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Recoro.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

coMMrrrEE  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  ceihmitte  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  14,  after 
line  8,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  711.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU  not  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  closing,  disestab- 
lishing, or  terminating  any  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center  or  Facility  which  was  in  ac- 
tive use  on  March  1,  1976  until  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  average  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  fiscal  year 
1977  has  been  enacted  into  law." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr^^BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  *)  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  a 
bill  which  would  amplify  the  role  of 
civil  defense  to  cover  Its  logical  mis- 
sions, natural  or  manmade  disaster.  I 
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rise  in  support  of  the  Armed  Services 
Coraitait^^ee's  first-step  version  in  that 
direction. 

During  my  service  as  Civil  Defense 
Subcommittee  chairman,  seeds  were 
planted  toward  making  civil  defense 
more  complete,  more  responsive  and 
cost-effective,  and  with  incentives  for 
States  and  local  gbvemments  to  be  in- 
volved on  a  practical  and  realistic  tesis. 

It  is  notable  that  many  States,  my  own 
State  J3l,  Georgia  included,  have  adopted 
laws  establishing  the  dual-mission  role 
for  civil  defense,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  supported  this  role,  even 
though  never  changing  the  1950  Civil 
Defense  Act  in  this  respect.  Now,  with 
the  administration  and  OMB  seeking  to 
reduce  Civil  Defense  funding,  it  is  in- 
cumbent that  we  take  appropriate  steps 
to  assure  not  only  that  fiwdlng  is  main- 
tained, but  that  the  dual-purpose  role  be 
fully  supported  by  statute. 

I  compliment  our  colleague,  Bob  Lec- 
GETT,  and  his  subcommittee  for  their 
desire  to  see  civil  defense  /  adequately 
funded  and  assured  a  wider  mission. 

I  compamePit  Gtorgias  cfvil  defense 
authorities  for  their  guidanoe  and  coun- 
sel in  developing  this  sel!  of  specific 
amendments  wiilch  I  hav^Mntroduced; 
and  I  compliment  the  40  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  who  share  with  me  a  feeling  of 
concern  that  the  1950  act  should  be  spe- 
cifically amended  on  an  item-by-item 
basis  to  establish  by  law,  for  the  first 
time,  and  assure  the  dual-purpose  role 
for  civil  defense. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  have 
considered  offering  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  authorization  bill,  but  no 
hearings  have  been  held.  It  is  more  com- 
plete in  my  opinion;  and  so  if  I  may  ask 
one  question  of  Mr.  Leggett — will  your 
subcommittee  hold  hearings  on  my  bill, 
and  when? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman's  bill,  H.R. 
12899,  is  a  measure  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  subcommittee.  We 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  it  in  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  certainly  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  important,  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  50  percent  or  75 
percent  matching  programs  in  the  States. 
That  is  clearly  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  reviewed  at  a  later  date. 

If  I  am  around  to  chair  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, certainly  I  would  be  prepared  to 
hear  that. 

Second,  we  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
jective the  gentleman  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished in  his  provision  for  dual  use 
of  funds  with  respect  to  both  natural  or 
God-made  catastrophes  and  man-made 
catatrophes.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  4n 
section  710(b)  we  have  provided  for  an 
annual  authoriation  review  of  civil  de- 
fense. I  hope  this  subject  will  not  get  l«5t 
for  10  or  15  years.  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  gentleman's  bill  on  file,  this  will  give 
us  added  impetus  to  review  the  matter. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  authority 
we  suggest  here  is  for  $110  million. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  And  we  have  suggested 
a  budgeted  program  of  50-percent  in- 
crease, and  that  amounts  to  $110  million. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  C^iairman.  I 
rnank  the  gcntl<arian. 

AMXNSICENT  OrFKBCD  BT  lOt.  rs'mm.t. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OnHtxLs.:  Page 

9,  between  lines  2^  and  23.  Insert  the  fal- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  702.  None  6f  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
^in  any  manner  to  effect,  or  in  connection 
'with,  any  reduction  in  the  operations  at 
any  mUitary  Installation  or  faculty  within 
the  United  States,  if  such  reduction  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  50  percent  the  level  a< 
operations  existing  on  March  16.  1976,  at 
such  Installation  or  facility,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  mlUtary  department  ocm- 
cemed  notified  the  Congress,  on  or  before 
March  15,  1973,  of  his  decision  ,to  implement 
such  reduction." 

^    Redesignate    the    succeeding    sections    at 
title  VII  accordingly. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  (Siaiitaian,  in  re- 
cent years  the  following  bases  have  been 
closed  in  Massachusetts:  Springfield 
Armory,  Watertown  Arsenal.  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  Chelsea  N^val  Hospital. 
Westover  Air  Base,  and  Ons  Air  Force 
Base. 

My  amendment  has  no  effect  on  that 
whatsoever.  That  has  gone  by. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  ask  the  Members,  do 
they  have  any  realization  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  when  they  close  a  base  in 
any  Member's  area?  This  year  they  have 
closed  30  bases.  \ 

Secretary  Hoffman  said,  to  the  New 
England  delegation  recently — 

In  our  consolidation  we  only  intend^  to 
have  bases  in  this  ooiintry  (A  over  50,000 
acres. 

If  any  Memberjia»^n  installation  at 
home,  wiJDether  it  is  Army  or  Air  Force, 
and  it  is  not  50,000  acres,  then  it  Is  in 
the  plans  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  offer  would  give  local  communitl« 
adequate  notice  to  prepare  for  major  re- 
duction^ in  military  facilities.  We  aJl 
know  the  economic  stimulus  that  a  base 
provides  in  a  locale.  It  helps  economical- 
ly; make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  eco- 
nomic depression  caused  by  a  suddm 
base  reduction  often  takes  years  and 
years  to  overcome. 

I  went  through  a  fight  in  this  Congress 
for  2  years  trying  to  retain  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  It  was  closed  back  In 
1973.  1  will  always  believe  in  my  heart' 
that  it  was  closed  for  political  reasons 
because  everybody  had  told  me  that  in 
no  way  could  the  closing  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  be  justified.  However, 
they  came  to  us  and  said,  "There  is  going 
to  be  a  saving  of  $20  million."  In  April 
of  1973  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced the  closure  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyardi 

This  bill  does  not  affect  it  in  any  way. 
They  told" us  that  the?  were  going  to  save 
$20  (million. 

H^  is  what  happened:  At  the  time 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  ^"Jega- 
tion  requested  that  the  total  ef  domic 
Impact  be  considered;  It  was  not.  ^**w  we 
have  the  result. 
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The  cost  borne  *y  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  to  save  tt^it  $20  million  alone, 
is  now  over  $25  milllo  a.  That  is  what  it 
has  cost  the  Govemmc  nt 

Here  are  some  of  th<  costs: 

Unemployment  benfefits  to  the  work- 
ers laid  ofif.  $11  million 

Retraining  grants  ts  workers,  $3  mil- 
Uon. 

Department  of  Co:  mnerce  Economic 
Development  Admin:  stration,  pending 
applications,  $10  million. 

Re-use  planning,  $1  million. 

Department  of  Hous  Ing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  plannin  ;,  $160,000. 

New  England  Regional  Commission, 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  lealize  a  saving  of 
$20  million,  it  cost  tht  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  date — and  wa  have  not  finished 
yet — $26  million.  Thafl  is  not  considering 
the  economic  Impact  jof  laying  off  6,500 
people.  I  am  Just  talking  about  what  it 
has  cost  the  Govemrient  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  aind  things  of  that 
nature. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  appointed  a 
Commission  to  repori  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission. 

This  Commission  will  issue  its  report 
to  Congress  on  April 
week  from  now.  This 
the  report: 

Time  should  be  allow  Jd  for  the  economic 
adjiistment  of  employed  and  communities. 
Closure  of  bases  or  majoy  activities  should  be 
announced  at  least  3  yea;  rs  In  advance. 

That  is  what  my  am  mdment  does. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  walk 
in  and  close  a  base  without  making  any 
impact  study,  withoi  t  the  community 
knowing  what  is  being  done. 

We  have  closed  30  bases.  I  think  this 
Is  wrong.  There  is  a  terrific  impact  on 
those  areas.  Sometines  areas  Such  as 
those  never  recover. 

I  do  not  know  wha;  \s  going  to  hap- 
pen down  in  Walthan  ,  Mass.,  where  the 
local  community  has  built  a  n^w  high 
school  and  then  the,r  closed  Otis  Air 
Base. 

My  legislation  is  de  signed  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  believe  we  lihould  adopt  the 
amendment.  The  am<  ndment  says  that 
none  of  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  shall  take  effect 
imless  a  CongregsmaJi  is  notified  when 
an  installation  fa  hii  district  is  going 
to  be  closed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  <  liadrman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman, and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  reluctantly  I  rise  as  a 
Member-  of  the  Conpnittee  in  opposi 
tlon  to  the  amen 
my  distinguished  m; 
the  gentleman  from 
O'Neill)  but  I  feel 
of  responsibility  I  m 

I  am  sure  that  ev 
Congress  who  has  goie  through  the  ex 
perience  of  having  a  military  base  closed 
in  his  district  does  have  some  sympathy 
for  our  distinguished  inajority  floor  lead- 
er. I  think  at  the  sane  time  they  also 
realize,  as  I  realize,  if  is  going  to  make 
us  appear  ridiculous 
amendment. 

We  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Com 


ent    offered    by 
ority  floor  leader, 

assachusetts  (Mr. 

at  out  of  a  sense 
t  do  so. 

Member  of  the 


to  adopt  such  an 


mander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  operation  of  our  de- 
fense forces  not  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  defending  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  economic  concerns  of  local,  self-serv- 
ing interests. 

I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  oiu:  distinguished  ma- 
jority floor  leader,  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  military  construction  about  the  many 
instances  of  declarations  of  excess  lands, 
and  the  disposing  of  these  lands.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  have  been  operating 
kind  of  a  local  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, through  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  excessing  them  over  to  local 
units  of  government  and  then  at  the 
same  time  we  have  been  buying  addition- 
al tracts  of  land.  We  are  moving  to  get 
on  top  of  that  situation,  but  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  defense  needs  do  change  and 
we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
We  cannot  continue  to  reduce  defense 
expenditures  in  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars as  we  have  done  in  recent  years  and 
expect  that  there  not  be  some  base  clo- 
sures. Again  I  say  that  the  Congress  must 
not  let  consideration  of  local,  self-serving 
interests  become  involved  in  the  detailed 
management  of  the  Defense  Department. 
This  is  what  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  O'Neillj   would  compel. 

Now  I  win  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  base  in 
my  area  that  is  now  being  closed.  I  am 
talking  from  the  economic  experience 
that  my  district  recently  went  through. 
It  is  my  understanding,  after  having 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England 
caucus,  with  Secretary  of  Defense,  Rums- 
feld, that  they  intend  to  close  down  bases, 
and  that  this  only  requires  notification 
in  the  cases  where  operations  are  to  be 
reduced  by  50  percent  or  more.  They  said 
there  was  to  be  a  consolidation  program. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  if  they  should 
consolidate.  All  I  say  is  this.  It  is  only 
fair  that  an  area  be  given  notification 
of  an  intended  closing.  I  think  that  is 
only  fair. 

This  would  establish  a  policy  of  notifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  and  let  me 
answer  the  question,  that  I  do  not  read 
the  amendment  in  that  way.  This  oper- 
ates at  the  present  time.  It  says:  "miless 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  notified  the  Congress,  on  or 
before  March  15,  1973,  of  his  decision 
to  implement  such  reduction."  Your 
amendment  would  prohibit  any  closing 
or  transfer  during  fiscal  year  1977.  It 
would  freeze  the  status  quo. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
not  taking  the  course  of  requiring  noti- 
fication. If  he  wants  to  suggest  language 
that  would  require  submission  of  an  im- 
pact statement  and  notification,  fine,  but 
he  is  not  doing  that  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  not  doing  that  be- 


cause it  would  not  be  germane.  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  would  object  and  close  the 
door  if  I  offered  such  a  nongermane 
amendment. 

TTiere  will  be  some  recommendations 
about  closings.  The  recommendations  will 
be  for  the  closure  of  bases.  This  amend- 
ment requires  that  major  reductions  in 
activity  be  announced  at  least  3  years 
in  advance.  I  think  this  is  only  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I 
would  state  that  the  committee  would  be 
very  sympathetic  in  looking  into  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentleman  it  he  will  offer 
such  a  measure  requiring  a  submission  of 
an  impact  statement  and  notification.  I 
tiiink  that  the  committee  would  give  that 
very  close  attention.  But  this  approach 
is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  ridiculous  as 
well  as  unconstitutional  and  ineffective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th.^  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichoro  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  the  Rules  Committee  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  counterpart  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  being  held  up.  Why  is 
it  not  being  acted  upon? 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young)  is  home  at  the  present  time. 
He  is  there  trying  to  preserve  an  instal- 
lation in  his  particular  area.  I  think 
that  in  every  case  where  a  base  is  to  be 
closed  the  Members  should  have  an  eco- 
nomic impact  statement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  again  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  address  that 
situation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mW  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wordA^nd 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  support  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  12438.  The  severe 
economic  impact  caused  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  any  base  in  any  part  of  the 
Nation  is  a  problem  that  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  entire  House.  This 
legislation  is  long  overdue  so  that  we  may 
properly  study  the  procdures  for  closing 
military  bases. 

Recently,  in  New  York  State,  the  De- 
fense Department  proposed  the  closing 
of  Griffin  Air  Base  in  Rome  N.Y., 
which  would  have  entailed  a  loss  of  8,000 
jobs  and  which  caused  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation. After  a  great  deal  of  debate  and 
prolonged  congressional  attention  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr,  Mitchell) 
the  administration  finally  decided  to 
avoid  the  closing  of  the  Rome  base. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many- 
of  us  in  this  body  who  are  concerned 
about  bases  being  closed  throughout  the 
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Nation.  I  have  one  in  my  own  area — the 
Stewart  Air  Base  annex  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Newburg,  N.Y.  WhUe 
Stewart  involves  only  150  employees,  that 
is  a  very  imix>rtant  and  critical  number 
of  employees  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
extreme  unemployment  situation  in  that 
region. 

If  we  can  impose  on  public  works  proj- 
ects the  necessity  for  filing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and,  at  the 
same  time,  require  an  extensive  hearing 
process,  then  certainly,  in  the  case  of  a 
base  closing,  we  should  consider  requir- 
ing an  economic  impact  statement  and 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  base  clos- 
ings. This  amendment  can  help  avoid 
the  traumatic  effects  of  such  closings. 
Clearly,  more  lead  time  is  required  for 
our  c(Mnmimlties. 

While  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  lower  the  limits  set  forth  in  his  pro- 
posal to  take  care  of  some  of  our  smaller 
bases,  I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Regrettably,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  move  to  either 
close,  transfer,  or  realine  a  number  of 
military  installations  in  the  Northeast. 
The  State  of  New  York  and  particularly 
the  city  of  New  York  has  been  drastically 
affected.  The  economic  and  social  im- 
pacts of  these  moves  have  been  almost 
catastrophic  to  many  communities.  New 
York  City,  which  has  suffered  so  drasti- 
cally as  a  result  of  a  financial  crisis,  and 
suffering  from  imprecedented  levels  of 
unemployment,  cannot  and  must  not  be 
forced  to  withstand  further  adversity. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
forced  to  sit  back  and  accept  Army  and 
Navy  Department  decisions  affecting 
bases  throughout  the  Northeast.  This  list 
has  been  long  and  massive,  a  string  of 
base  closings  and  realinements  that  have 
caused  a  severe  imbalance  in  the  nimiber 
and  size  of  defense  facilities  left  in  this 
area  as  opposed  to  other  sections  of  our 
coimtry.  The  net  effect  of  this  has 
neither  been  fair  nor  in  the  national 
interest. 

Yet  the  Defense  Department  justifies 
these  reorganizations  in  the  name  of 
economy — streamlining  operations  and 
to  reduce  unnecessary  support  overhead. 

To  me,  these  claims  offered  by  the  de- 
fense people  are  fallacious  and  not  borne 
by  facts.  For  example,  the  cost  of  moving 
an  installation  is  enormous.  Closing  an 
installation  in  effect,  wastes  the  physical 
facilities  that  are  left  deserted  by  such  a 
giant  undertaking.  And  what  about  the 
human  costs  involved?  Those  that  seem 
to  be  ignored. 

Most  significantly,  the  moving  of  an 
installation  uproots  families  because 
many  of  the  personnel  who  would  be 
forced  to  relocate  are  long-time  area 
residents,  with  strong  roots  in  the  com- 
munity. Many,  if  not  most,  are  home- 
owners, and  to  sever  their  ties  would 
present  not  only  economic  hardship  for 
them  and  their  families,  but  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  stability  of  the  com- 
munity as  well.  And,  if  an  employee 


choses  not  to  relocate,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  faces  the  prospect  of  losing  his  Job 
and  adding  to  the  imemployment  pool, 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  States 
to  reduce  welfare  and  unemployment 
costs.  Everybody  loses — banks,  mer- 
chants, business  communities,  and  the 
citizens  who  live  In  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  announced  various  relocations 
to  outside  the  New  York  area — two  naval 
offices,  six  upstate  Naval  Reserve  Cen- 
ters, an  Air  Force  base  and  an  Army  In- 
stallation. These  moves  were  designed  as 
part  of  ?  multimillion-dollar  military 
cutback.  Port  Hamilton,  the  only  mili- 
tary installation  left  in  metropolitan 
New  York,  is  a  landmark  of  historical 
significance.  It  is  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  a  working  military  post,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Navy  Resale  System  Office  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Navy  Resale  Sys- 
tem. This  system  consists  of  over  700  re- 
sale activities  and  Is  a  lai^e  multina- 
tional business  employing  32,000  civilians 
worldwide.  It  mails  out  over  1,601,000 
pieces  of  msill  and  maintains  an  annual 
payroll  of  $12  million.  The  loss  of  just 
Fort  Hamilton  along  with  the  Navy  Re- 
sale Systems  Office  would  cripple  services 
to  thousands  of  military  personnel  and 
eliminate  1.400  civilian  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  that 
these  decisions  whether  to  move  a  de- 
fense installation  or  shut  it  down  should 
be  made  with  emphasis  on  the  human 
element  and  the  impact  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. Given  the  severe  imemployment 
and  In  New  York  State  and  the  rest  of 
New  England,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  intensifying  our  economic 
problems  with  these  poorly  conceived 
decisions.  Are  we  to  continue  to  sit  still, 
allowing  the  fate  of  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens to  be  decided  by  a  small  number  of 
high-ranking  Defense  officials?  I  say  no. 
we  should  begin  by  acting  now. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  or\wDrds 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  pro- 
posed. This  amendment  is  really  the 
implementation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  which  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1969.  . 

Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  prepare  an 
environmental  impact  statement  when 
they  take  "major  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  .human  en- 
vironment." Whenever  a  major  defense 
installation  is  closed  or  severely  reduced 
in  force,  as  is  contemplated  by  this 
amendment,  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  is  called  for  which  must  care- 
fully outline  the  effects  of  the  action. 

This  is  what  the  NEPA  Act  is  supposed 
to  have  accomplished,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  does  not  alwajrs  work  as  intended. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
Is  saying  in  offering  this  amendment  is 
that  when  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  constituencies  are  adversely  affected 
by  a  cutback,  we  shoiHd  have  every  op- 
portunity to  provide  input  Into  this  de- 


cision. However,  the  time  for  this  vital 
Input  is  all  too  often  too  short  for  an  ef- 
fective case  to  be  made.  Consequently, 
this  amendment  would  provide  3 
years  In  which  everyone  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  cutback  w^d  have  time 
to  make  all  available  information  known 
to  the  Pentagon. 

NEPA  is  the  "Inagna  carta"  of  com- 
munities adversely  affected  by  base 
closure  and  severe  reductions  In  force. 
From  that  standpoint,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (B4r. 
BRECKnreiDGK) ,  for  bringing  a  case  imder 
NEPA  into  the  Federal  courts.  A  major 
defense  installation  was  threatened  with 
closure  in  the  gentleman's  district  and 
by  his  legal  action,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
an  Injunction  against  the  immediate 
phasing  out  of  the  Lexington  Am^ 
Depot.  This  relief  was  obtained  through 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  current  provisions*  of  the  NEPA 
Act  sustained  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky's position  with  regard  to  the  Lex- 
ington Depot.  Yet  if  we  had  on  the  books 
what  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  proposed,  and  which  I  hope  becomes 
law,  the  gentleman  woUld  not  have  had 
to  go  to  court  to  protect  his  constituents. 

When  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
mentJs  done  under  NEPA,  the  DOD  must 
demonstrate  two  major  findings:  First, 
It  must  prove  that  the  option  that  they 
are  following  is  the  least  objectionable  of 
all  the  alternatives  available.  Second, 
the  action  must  take  into  accoimt  en- 
vironmental and  socioeconomic  factors 
bearing  on  the  disruption  of  human  lives. 
This  means  that  an  envoronmental  im- 
pact statement  must  Include  such  things 
as  the  amount  of  unemployment  com<- 
pensation  which  will  be  required  if  a  base 
is  closed,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  food 
stamps  issued,  the  decline  In  Federal 
taxes  as  a  result  of  less  earned  income 
in  the  area  In  question,  and  many  other 
items.  All  too  often  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  Items  have  not  been 
given  sufflcienr-welght  in  the  statements 
that  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force 
have  been  issuing. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  Fort 
Devens,  which  Is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  a  candidate  for  a  major 
reduction  In  force  amounting  to  a  de 
facto  closure.  This  action  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  yet  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  own  admission,  no  socioeconomic 
information  was  considered.  It  is  true 
that  this  data  need  not  be  submitted 
imtll  the  formal  NEPA  review,  but  by  the 
fact  that  the  Poitagon  has  already  re- 
leased a  preliminary  decision,  we  can 
clearly  see  the  direction  in  which  they 
would  like  to  go.  The  NEPA  review  then 
becomes  only  a  Justiflcatiwi  for  the  final 
action  that  Is  taken  by  the  Department 
,  of  Defense. 

What  the  maj(Hlty  leader  Is  proposing 
here  is  totally  consistent  with  what  we 
are  ^oing  in  other  legislation.  Namely, 
we  insert  a  hold  harmless  clause  into 
HJl.  12438.  We  then  say  to  a  community 
when  we  are  phasing  out  an  installation 
that  "you  must  phase  this  out  over  a  2- 
or  3-year  period."  In  that  way,  the  citi- 
zens Involved  imdertttud  their  situation 
and  can  make  efforts  to  change  the  de- 
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clslon  or  can  adequateBj'  prepare  for  the 
reallnements  or  closurfes  which  follow. 

Aside  from  giving  (jltlzens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  aeaiilngf ully  for  such 
an  action,  the  amendment's  3 -year  ex- 
tension would  have  iimportant  irJorma- 
tlonal  benefits.  It  Is  vfcry  difficult  to  get 
information  within  th^  very  narrow  time 
that  NEPA  presently  iUows.  In  the  case 
of  Pentagon  actions,  tt  e  Defense  Depart- 
ment often  states  ths.t  the  material  is 
classified.  This  may  ne  cessitate  court  ac- 
tion to  obtain  the  data,  which  Is,  of 
course,  very  time  co4suming.  In  other 
cases,  confiicting  jud 
evidence  between  diffi 
in  the  executive  branc 
information  to  be  wi' 

The  public  and  we 
entitled  to  all  info: 
upon   these   closxu"es 
force.  The  Freedom  o; 


ents  and  disputed 
ent  agencies  with- 

have  caused  vital 

eld. 

the  Congress  are 

tion  which  bears 
or  reductions   in 

Information  Act 


guarantees  us  this  dalta.  But  given  the 
jgxemptiQns  under  th0  POIA,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  impbrtant  documents. 
•  Thus,  this  amendment!  is  needed  to  allow 
Members  of  Congress  to  protect  ade- 
quately their  affected  Constituents. 

For  aU  these  reason^,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  offer- 
ing his  amendment  and  making  the  rec- 
ommendation that  In  t  he  basic  law  being 
passed  today,  we  shou  d  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: "Time  should  oe  allowed  for  the 
economic  adjustment  of  employees  in 
communities  and  tha;  major  activities 
and  closure  of  bases  sh  mid  be  announced 
at  least  3  years  in  advmce."  In  this  way 
we  could  avoid  the  laajqr  catastrophe 
which  befalls  a  commi  mity  when  a  large 
military  installation  la  closed  or  severely 
reduced  in  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ur?e  an  aye  vote  on 
the  O'Neill  vote  as  pfesented. 

;Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr .( Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ris. :  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  ha\  e  a  question.  I  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  the  3 -year  notice 
when  an  Installation  isjto  be  closed  down; 
but  I  am  puzzled,  bedause  what  we  are 
saying  in  the  languageiof  the  amendment 
Is  that  no  f  imds  shall  se  used  to  close  or 
diminish  any  base  up  to  50  percent,  un- 
less notice  was  given  3  years  and  1  month 
ago.  Could  we  not  si.y  that  without  3 
years  notification,  ro  base  shall  be 
closed?  V/ould  not  thst  solve  it? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  i  scommendation  of 
the  Manpower  Committee,  as  I  read  tp 
the  committee,  says  ihat  a  period  of  3 
years  notification  shculd  be  given  to  a 
locality.  It  Is  my  unde  rstanding  tiiat  the 
bUl  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  only  my 
amendment,  as  draftee  would  be  in  order 
and  still  Implement  :his  recommenda- 
tion. Actually,  my  arc  endment  will  save 
the  30  bases  that  ths  Army  has  Indi- 
cated are  going  to  be  c  csed  in  the  future. 

So,  for  that  reason,  this  would  be  held 


harmless  legislation 


3  years  notice  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Wei,  I  think  we  are 
playing  on  words  t'  lere.  The  gentle- 
woman can  be  assund  that  this  SCTves 
the  purpose  while  still  meeting  the  rules. 


or  a  period  of  a 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Ivlr.  Chairman,  with  due 
respect  to  the  majority  leader  and  In  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  3d  day 
after  I  was  sworn  Into  the  93d  Congress 
as  a  freshman,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense notified  me  that  my  one  Installa- 
tion was  cut  and  I  would  lose  3,000  jobs 
over  a  period  of  time.  I  still  believe  that 
this  particular  section  proposed  by  the 
majority  leader  is  too  restrictive,  and  I 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  ( 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  pat 
this  issue  in  some  perspective.  We  are  not 
talking  about  stopping  the  closing  of 
bases  in  the  long  term.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  very  simple:  study  and 
notice. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  something  that  went  right  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  November  1974,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  annoimced  that 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  was  going  to 
be  transferred,  and  it  involved  Rome,  , 
N.Y.,  and  Albuquerque.  They  had  not 
done  the  study  previous  to  the  time  that 
they  announced  it. 

We  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force — Mr.  McLucas  at  that  time-vto 
have  a  blue  ribbon  committee  look  into 
the  issue.  They  said  that  it  does  not  make 
any  sense.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  facility 
in  Hanscom  stayed,  the  facility  in  Rome 
stayed,  the'  facility  in  Albuquerque 
stayed. 

What  that  blue  ribbon  committee  said, 
in  effect,  to  the  Secretary  was  that  the 
decision  of  November  1974,  was  neither 
good  for  the  Air  Force  nor  was  It  good 
for  the  country,  and  it  was  reversed.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  Is  all  about.  If, 
indeed,  the  study  suggests  that  the  base 
should  be  closed,  then  so  be  It.  At  least, 
the  community  will  have  passed  to  have 
the  transitional  studies  so  that  it  can 
recover  from  the  closing. 

Let  me  just  add  a  word  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  from  New  England.  This 
amendment  actually  serves  New  England 
less  than  any  other  part  of  the  country 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  that  much  more  to  lose.  Every- 
thing that  has  been  up  there  for  the 
most  part  has  been  taken  out.  It  is  the 
other  areas  In  the  future  that  at  least 
have  the  threat  of  being  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  dislocation  we  have  suffered 
for  the  last  7  years.  Whether  this  goes 
through  or  not  is  going  to  be  of  lesser 
impact  on  New  England,  but  of  major 
impact  on  the  country. 

We  are  saying  to  Uie  other  Members. 
"We  know  what  it  is  like,  we  know  what 
the  dislocation  Is  like."  This  Is  a  meth- 
od for  other  areas,  a  chance  to  avoid 
those  dislocations,  so  actually  It  Is  Ironic 


year,  until  legislatioii  comes  >(rom  the    ^j^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^.^  j^  ^he  interests  of  other 
committee. ^^^.^.^XTOembers  than  it  is  of  New  England  to 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  -Why  do  we  notTDSl     sp«  that  t.hl.<;  amfinrimpnt  enea  throueh. 
say  what  we  mean,  \rhlch  Is  to  reqiilre 


see  that  this  amendment  goes  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  CARNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr/  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 

Mr .\  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  those  who  favor  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  one  Member  who  has  no  military 
bases  in  his  district,  I  have  seen  what 
happens  in  private  industry  when  plants 
leave  without  due  notice. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  legislation  pend- 
ing before  this  Congress  which  provides 
that  private  industry,  which  has  been 
in  the  area  for  a  long  time,  before  moving 
out  would  have  to  give  proper  notice. 

I  think  It  is  sound,  sensible  manage- 
ment. 

I  have  no  military  bases  In  my  area. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  major  installa- 
tion, private  business,  or  Government, 
should  move  out  of  an  area  without  due 
regard  to  the  factors  Involved  and  with- 
out proper  notice.  It  Is  the  only  proper, 
hiunane  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  iMjitleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  OTTeill)  for  offering 
this  amendment.  I  say  we  have  to  pass 
It. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  oix)sItion  to  the 
amendment.  ^       ) 

Mr.  Chairnfttt^  let  me  say  that  I  am 
veiy  sympathetic  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  I 
agree  with  what  he  Is  trying  to  do. 
If  by  some  legerdemain  here  the  date 
had  not  been  made,  where  this  is  not 
permissible,  but  this  absolutely  pro- 
hibits any  closure,  because  we  have 
a  date  set  3  years  ago.  There  is  no  way 
one  can  give  notice  now  a  years  ago, 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  / 

Next  to  my  home  county  there  Is  an 
Air  Force  base  which  the  DOD  an- 
nounced its  closure.  It  is  in  Dallas 
Coimty.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  entire  economy  of  this  county 
hinges  aroimd  Craig  Air  Force  Base. 
There  Is  no  telling  what  the  ripple  effect 
would  be.  Perhaps  as  much  as  one-half 
of  all  the  economy  hinges  aroimd  this 
Air  Force  base.  They  have  anMbunced  its 
closure. 

If  this  would  require  an  Impact  study, 
and  then  we  pass  on  what  the  study 
shows,  the  Congress  would  have  a  say-so, 
fine,  I  applaud  that.  And  if  the  majority 
leader  would  propose  to  do  this  through 
our  committee,  I  would  do  evenrthing  to 
accelerate  passage  of  it  and  vote  for  It. 
But  this  particular  amendment  we  are 
discussing  is  an  impossibility.  It  says 
If  you  do  not  give  notice  3  years  ago, 
there  will  be  no  base  closiu-es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  friends  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  been  scream- 
ing, hollering,  and  shouting  about  econ- 
omy, in  cutting  defense  expenditures, 
but  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?      ^_- 

Mr.  DICKINSGNTi  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  M£issachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  almost 
thought  the  gentleman  was  on  my  side 
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for  a  minute,  but  there  Is  always  more 
than  one  way  of  skinning  a  cat.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  hold  the  status  quo. 
The  truth  is,  there  Is  no  base  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  know  what  happened  econom- 
ically to  my  area.  What  this  would  do  Is 
hold  the  status  quo  for  1  year,  give  the 
Members  an  opportimlty  to  look  over 
the  recommendation  coming  from  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission,  and 
save  the  30  bases  that  the  Army  says 
they  want  to  close. 

Mr.  DICTKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
applaud  the  intent  for  it,  but  I  think 
it  Is  the  wrong  method  and  I  am  opposed 
to  it. 

AMSNDUENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STBATTON  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BT    MR.    O'NEILL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  O'Neill:  Page  9,  between  Unes  22  and 
23,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  702.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
in  the  case  of  any  reduction  or  operation  at 
any  military  Installation  or  facility  within 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of  200 
employees  at  work  If  such  reduction  exceeds 
more  than  50  percent,  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  notify 
the  Congress  no  less  than  six  months  prior 
to  the  anticipated  date  of  the  proposed 
closure." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  what  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  Is  tiylng  to 
do.  I  have  had  a  couple  of  bases  shot  out 
from  under  me,  too,  my  own  district,  and 
I  know  the  economic  Impact  and  I  know 
the  frustration  of  trying  to  deal  with 
closures  of  this  kind.  I  think  that  cer- 
tainly this  body  ought  to  take  some  sort 
of  action  and  that,  in  effect,  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  has  said  his  amendment  will 
do,  freeze  everything  for  a  year  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  act  \n  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentlenun 
from  Massachusetts  is  really  tndng  to 
do,  I  believe,  Is  to  establish  some  kind 
of  procedure  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  have  to  notify  ttie  Congress 
in  advance  of  these  closures  so  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  some 
appropriate  action. 

We  have  a  precedent  actually  for  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  in  this  particular 
way.  The  bases  that  I  have  had  closed 
in  my  district  have  been  shot  out  from 
under  me,  as  were  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
and  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  without 
any  pri(^r  notification.  We  were  just  told 
that  the^  were  going  to  be  closed. 

Howeyer,  last  year  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
both  imdertook  closure  programs;  but 
they  notified  the  Members  In  advance, 
giving  them  about  fl^  7,  or  8  months 
advance  time.  In  the  raise  of  Army  Sec- 
retary "Bo"  Callaway,  he  invited  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  departmental 
personnel  affected  to  meet  with  him  and 
demonstrate  the  impact  of  the  closures  In 
their  particular  areas.  As  a  result  of 
those  meetings  we  succeeded  in  retain- 


ing the  Watervllet  Arsenal  in  my  dis- 
trict and  tbe  Griffin  Air  Force  Base  in 
Rome,  located  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

So  I  think  what  we  should  do  would  be 
to  institutionalize  this  procedure,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
does. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  Members 
that  we  have  a  precedent  In  this  bill. 
We  just  adopted  a  committee  amend- 
ment, adding  section  7Irl,  which  pro- 
vides that  "it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress" 
that  the  Defense  Department  shall  not 
close  down  any  Naval  Reserve  Installa- 
tions at  a  time  when  we  still  have  not 
made  a  final  decision  on  the  size  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  So  my  substitute  amend- 
ment, I  think,  would  do  the  jbb  that  the 
gentleman  from  Msissachiisetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  wapts  done.  And  It  would  not 
get  us  farto  some  of  the  constitutional 
probleihs  that  could  be  Involved.  If  we 
adopt  this  substitute  and  agree  to  It  over- 
whelmingly, we  would  certainly  be  giving 
a  message  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  O'NEHX.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^ela?-- — - 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MEissachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  say  this:  It  was  in  April  of  1973 
that  the  Defense  Department  annotmced 
the  closure  of  the  naval  base  and  the 
Boston  Shipyard  In  Boston,  and  it  is 
now  April  of  1976.  At  that  time  they  said 
it  was  going  to  mean  a  savings  of  some 
$20  million.  The  cost  of  the  closure  has 
now  reached  $25  million,  and  It  is  still 
rising.  They  now  have  6.000  or  7,000  em- 
ployees to  deal  with,  and  they  would  have 
to-  perform  the  task,  according  to  the 
gentleman.  In  the  period  of  6  months. 

I  would  suggest  the  appropriate  time 
would  be  perhaps  2  or  3  years,  because  I 
have  seen  what  happened  with  regard^ 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  In  that  caseS^ 
years  have  already  come  and  gone  and 
they  have  not  even  completed  it  yet. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  could  define  the  full 
impact,  but  In  6  months  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  possible  to  make  a  presentation 
to  the  Defense  Department  to  explain  the 
economic  impact  of  some  of  these  clos- 
ings. That  is  what  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Watervllet  Arsenal.  When  they 
realized  what  the  real  Impact  of  that 
closing  would  be,  they  decided  to  change 
their  minds. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  im- 
derstand  the  Stratton  amendment,  it 
really  is  totally  different  from  the  O'Neill 
amendment.  The  amendment  says,  "It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress."  and  so  on,  and 
the  O'Neill  amendment  says,  "None  of 
the  fimds  authorized  in  this  act  •  •  •." 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  really  a  part  of  the  basic  law.  The  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  Is  merely  a  sense  of  Oongtiess 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  am 
not  a  legal  scholar,  as  is  the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dkinan),  but 
my  understanding  Is  that  there  Is  some 
question  about  the  legality  or  constitn- 
tionallty  of  a  provision  of  this  kind.  Tb&t 
is  the  reason  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  used  the  wording  that  "It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress."  with  respect  to  the 
closing  of  Naval  Reserve  installations. 

But  I  think  the  Pentagon  got  the  mes- 
sage before,  and  I  am  sure  that  If  we 
'  agree  to  this  substitute  amendment,  they 
will  get  the  message  on  this  one,  too. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  CThalrman,  if  I  may 
point  this  out,  the  message  is  very,  very 
unclear,  in  my  judgment,  because  it  does 
not  state  when  the  6  months  starts. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Cbairman.  I  have 
drafted  my  substitute  amendment  in  the 
last  few  minutes,  of  course.  It  may  not  be 
precise.  But  If  they  lntenc!|  to  close  a  base 
on  the  1st  oi  July,  under  my  substitute 
they  should  notify  the  Congress  by  the 
1st  of  January.  That  givies  everyt>ody  8 
months. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numbw  of  words,  and 

rise  in  support  of  the  O'Neill  amend- 

?nt.  [ 

Clialrman,  I  hope  [that  we  defeat 
the  Stratton  amendment.  It  really  does 
nothing  at  alL  It  merely  says  that  we 
have  6  months'  time  to  argue  with  the 
Defense  Department  about  whether  the 
installation  should  be  closed. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  keeps 
mentioning  the  Watervllet  Arsenal.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
open  the  Watervllet  Arsenal.  However,  if 
we  look  at  a  map.  we  wiU  find  that  most 
of  the  instellatioqs  that  are  in  existence 
today  are  In  existence  because  of  the 
power  of  some  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  this  House  or  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
propriations subcommittees  handling^the 
military  budgets.  { 

I  am  sm^  that  that  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Watervllet  Arsenal  was  kept 
open.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  and  it  is  a 
feather  in  his  cap.  Unfortunately,  a  lot 
of  us  are  not  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  disagree  with  the 
majority  leader  when  he  says  it  is  po- 
litical because  Bob  McNamara  and  his 
whiz  kids  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration came  In  and  closed  the  Spring- 
field Armory  where  the  Garand  and  the 
Springfield  rifles  were  made,  where  they 
were  invented.  There  was  not  a  better 
place  In  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Springfield  rifle. 
'  Mr.  (Chairman,  we  had  accountants ;  we 
had  economists;  we  argued  imtil  we  were 
blue  in  the  face.  We  made  out  an  excel- 
lent case  against  closing  the  Springfield 
Armory,  and  yet  McNarama  saw  fit  to 
close  it. 

Therefore,  if  we  look  at  the  map.  some 
of  these  congressional  districts  are  going 
to  sink.  They  are  absolutely  ^oing  to  sink 
by  their  own  weight  because  they  have 
so  miny  installations.  Army  installa- 
tions. Air  Force  installations,  and  Navy 
installations.  In  their  district.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  stopped  playing  that  kind  of 
game. 
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A  lot  Of  us  believe  iri  a  strong  defense 
In  this  Nation.  A  lot  (if  us  support  the 
Defense  appropriations 
thorlzatlon  bills  here 
and  we  deserve  the  saine  weight  as  the 
members  of  that  comm  ttee  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

B4r.  Chairman,  let  us 
TTiere  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
Fort  DevQis.  I  underst)  nd  the  people  are 
going  to  go  down  to  l^ensacola.  Pla.,  to 
the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Construction 
on  Appropriations.  Thli  Is  wrong.  Let  the 
Defense  Department  find  let  the  Army 
come  in  and  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  is  go^g  to  be  a  saving 
by  transferring  Port 
one  of  these  southern  bfcises.  If  they  could 
do  that,  then  I  will  \',o  along  with  it 
However,  they  just  coiqe  in  and  said  they 
were  going  to  close  It 
sons.  They  said  that 
money,  but  they  do  not  show  us  how  they 
are  going  to  save  mone; ' 

The  other  thing  Is 
,  going  to  cut  the  Army 
by  closing  Port  Deve4s,  they  have  my 
vote 

I  asked  the  Secreta^  that  question: 

Are  you  going  to  cut 


bills  and  the  au- 
in  the  Congress, 


take  Port  Devens. 


Subcommittee  on 
)f  the  Committee 


or  economic  rea- 
we    coiUd   save 


that  If  they  are 
to  4,000  personnel 


He  said: 

Oh,  no,  we  are  going 
are  going  to  move  It  dowh 
Ida,  but  we  are  not  going 
fxU  of  people  out  of  the 


he  Army  by  4,000? 


have  savings.  We 

to  northern  Flor- 

to  cut  but  a  hand- 


Ajmy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  way  that 
they  could  come  up  hete  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  s  nd  do  that.  They 
did  it  in  the  case  of  th  i  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Baumai  f)  and  that  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt).  They  have  done 
it  to  all  of  VIS.  We  get  a  shafting  unless 
we  are  in  that  power  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  both  in 
the  authorization  and  m  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stopped  that  logrolling  here  in  the  House. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  s,\o^  It. 
•  I  would  like  to  go  further  than  this 
amendment  does.  Vhls  amendment 
merely  gives  them  3  yesu-s  to  recover 
from  the  impact  of  ta  dng  one  of  those 
bases  out  and  giving  t  to  one  of  their 
"honey  boys." 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  0iairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that 
nounced  that  there  wduld  be  an  83  per- 
cent reduction  in  military  positions  at 
Loring  Air  Force  Base 


to  the  gentleman 


in  Maine. 

When  I  asked  for  jlistification  for  it, 
any.  This  will  be 
economy,  of  the 


they  did  not  provide 
devastating  upon  the 
northern  part  of  Main( 
Mr.  Chairman,  in 


struction  bill  we  are  leing  asked  to  au 
thorize  $3.3  billion  in  jonstruction  proj- 
ects, including  another  $440  million  for 
a  new  engineering  dei  elopm_ent  facility. 
Apparently,  we  have  1  he  competence  to 
pass  judgment  when  \  e  build  bases. 
Why  are  we  any  iess  competent  to 


he  m: 


tW^i 


ry  con- 


judge  whether  we  should  close  these  fa- 
cilities, as  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Contk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
the  particular  substitute  that  is  before 
us,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  pointed  out  that  he  just  wrote 
this  amendment.  Let  us  contrast  that  to 
the  O'Neill  amendment,  which  is  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  the  logical  thing  we  should  provide 
for  a  3  year  study  and  not  follow  some- 
thing written  on  a  piece  of  paper  5  min- 
utes before  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  they  want  to  save 
money,  they  could  cut  out  a  lot  of  these 
4 -star  Generals  who  are  breaking  their 
necks  trying  to  take  care  of  certain  peo- 
ple up  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not^  one  mem- 
ber in  this  chamber  whose  district  has 
not  received  an  adverse  economic  im- 
pact from  either  a  military  base  closiure 
or  a  major  reduction  in  a  military  facil- 
ity. The  amendment  which  is  now  before 
us  is  most  necessary  because  it  requires 
that  the  adverse  impact  on  a  local  com- 
munity be  a  consideration  in  all  proposed 
military  base  closures  or  reductions  in 
operations. 

All  too  often,  drastic  changes  in  mili- 
tary base  operations  are  made  in  total 
disregard  for  the  effects  on  the  local  com- 
munities where  it  is  located.  To  my 
knowledge  there  has  never  been  a  study 
on  the  economic  and  social  impact  caused 
by  a  drastic  reduction  or  closure  of  a 
military  facility  before  the  action  takes 
place.  The  most  illustrative  example  is 
the  closing  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  In 
1973  the  Navy  estimated  it  would  save 
$20  million  by  relocating  all  737  person- 
nel and  its  ship  repair  operations  to  other 
facilities.  History  has  shown  that  the 
closing  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  resiilted 
in  a  $25  million  plus  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
benefits  to  laid  off  civilian  employees, 
Department  of  Labor  retraining  grants. 
Department  of  Commerce  "reuse  plan- 
ning" funds,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  planning  funds  and 
a  host  of  other  incidental  costs  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Accordingly,  the  result  of  the  Navy 
saving,  what  actually  amounted  to  $18.8 
million  in  closing  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
in  the  long  run  cost  the  Federal  Treasury 
$2.5  million  plus — a  net  loss  of  over  $26.2 
million.  This  is  also  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  unemplo3Tnent  in  the  area  was 
significantly  increased  at  a  time  when 
the  unemployment  situation  was  in  its 
most  critical  state. 

It  is  clear  that  this  realignment  by  the 
Navy  had  a  net  negative  result  on  the 
local  community  and  the  Federal  Treas- 
luy.  While  the  Navy  might  have  real- 


ized a  saving,  the  enormous  additional 
cost  borne  by  the  total  Federal  budget 
was  never  factored  in.  This  is  the  specific 
problem  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
counter. 

The  defense  manpower  commission 
was  established  in  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1974.  That 
commission  will  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  April  19, 
1976.  One  of  the  portions  of  that  report 
that  is  relevant  to  this  matter  deserves 
ouratention: 

Time  should  be  aUowed  for  the  economic 
adjustment  of  employees  and  communities. 
Closure  of  bases,  or  major  activities,  should 
be  announced  at  legist  3  years  in  advance. 

Fellow  Members,  this  is  specifically 
what  the  pending  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  do.  Provide  enough  time  for 
economic  adjustment  of  employees  and 
communities.  Further,  this  time  allow- 
ance is  most  essential  in  order  to  con- 
sider all  the  adverse  financial  effects  on 
the  Federal  budget.  My  colleagues,  this 
is  not  an  amendment  to  resurrect  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard — it  is  lost.  However, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  insure  against  the 
potential  adverse  economic  impact  to  the 
Federal  budget  and  your  own  district  as 
a  result  of  closures  or  reductions  in  your 
States. 

Specifically  on  this  language,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  hands  of  the 
military  are  not  imnecessarily  tied.  It 
goes  into  effect  when  a  reduction  in  op- 
erations of  50  percent  or  more  is  contem- 
plated. Accordingly,  this  would  Insure 
that  the  more  drastic  military  facility 
changes  would  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated before  action  is  taken.  This  would 
prevent  a  move  strictly  based  upon 
"false  savings"  as  in  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  situation. 

Fellow  Members,  I  lu-ge  you  to  adopt 
this  amendment  so  that  the  local  com- 
munity in  yom*  districts  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  side- 
stepped under  the  Illusion  of  a  military 
"false  saving." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  support  of  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, does  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  receive  advance  notice  on  the 
closure  of  a  base;  and  if  the  committee 
receives  notice  or  when  the  committee 
receives  notice  what  does  the  committee 
do  with  it? 
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Chairman,  will  the 
yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Exactly  the  same  time  as 
is  given  to  other  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  So  unless  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  introduces  legislation  and 
tries  to  get  a  hearing  before  the  sub- 
committee, or  if  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  or  if  the  chairman  "of  the 
full  committee  is  generous  enough  to 
state  that  he  would  be  willing  to  imder- 
take  a  hearing  on  a  bill  of  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  on  a  base  matter,  where 
there  are  serioiis  differehces  of  opinion 


oth 


er  way  to 


involved  then  there  is  no 
get  heard  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Of  course  we  would  enter- 
tain any  objections  a  Member  might 
have. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  would  try  to  work  out 
something. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  am  not  trying  to 
embarra,ss  the  chairman  or  to  embarrass 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  do  try  to  cooperate 
with  the  Monbers. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  understand  that  you 
would  be  cooperative  and  have  indeed 
been  cooperative.  I  also  know  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mlssoiiri 
(Mr.  Ichord)  has  been  very  cooperative 
and  encouraging  to  me  personally.  I 
know  tljAt  that  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee has  already  held  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
that  has  been  submitted  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  only  point  I  am  making,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  not  have  an  insti- 
tutionalized process  by  which  each  one 
of  these  closings  is  examined.  That  is  all 
I  am  sasong. 

In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman 
is  telling  us  is  that  the  104  pending  Army 
and  Navy  actions  on  bases  has  not  been 
examined  in  any  way  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  further  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  does  not 
get  a  notice  any  quicker  than  an  indi- 
vidual Member;  and  that  the  committee 
has  had  no  hearings  except  for  the  one 
hearing  by  the  subcommittee  on  the 
question  of  the  Guam  base. 

So  the  full  committee  has  not  con- 
sidered any  factors.  They  have  not  con- 
sidered the  strategic  or  other  military 
factors;  they  have  not  considered  the 
economic  basis  for  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  military;  and  they  have 
not  considered  any  adverse  economic  im- 
pact to  the  communities  affected. 

So  by  taking  no  action,  and  without 
any  examination  by  the  committee,  the 
committee  brings  out  a  bill  which  gives 
rubber  stamp  approval  to  all  base  actions, 
whatever  they  are  and  whatever  their 
effect.  I  find  that  to  be  a  very  deafening 
vacuum. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRIC:e.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
stitute that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  submitted  deals 
with  that  and  would  help  in  that  regard, 
but  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  can  tell 
the  gentleman  the  manner  in  which  his 
committee  does  operate  so  as  to  be  of 
assistance  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Let  me  address  my- 
self to  that  substitute.  I  admire  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  He  Is  very 
skillful  on  his  feet  and  he  has  done  a 
great  job  with  that  substitute.  It  says: 
"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
•  *  *"  And  I  "understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to  preserve  the 
position  of  the  committee  and  the 
Pentagon.  I  find  no  fault  with  that.  It 
just  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   The 


time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Cwnmlttee  did  hold  hear- 
ings. 

The  subcommittee.  If  the  genUonan 
will  yield  further,  has  given  the  gentle- 
man from  Guam  a  hearing  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Navy  yard 
or  shipyard. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  that  i»  great 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  that  can  be  done 
for  other  Members  too.  But  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  is  a 
good  lawyer:  Does  the  gentlonan  really 
think  that  this  language  would  hold  up 
constitutionally  and  would  it  effect  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  have  not  examined 
the  constitutionaUty  of  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  should 
have. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  But  I  doubt  that  the 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Chief 
Executive  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  any  to  do  with  real 
estate  and  buildings. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  this  would  stop 
all  closings  during  the  year  1977,  during 
the  1977  period. 

Let  me  susk  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  further  question.  Some  of  these 
bases  are  not  being  transferred.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  a  prob- 
lem in  that  respect.  The  reason  for  the 
missions  to  be  stopped  or  closed  out 
should  be  considered.  How  much  addi- 
tional money  should  we  add  to  this  de- 
fense bill  of  the  O'Neill  amendment  is 
passed? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentlemsui  wants 
an  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  ask 
what  mission  has  been  closed  down?  I 
am  not  being  argiunentative  on  this.  I  am 
being  factual. 

Most  of  us  have  no  idea  what  the 
primary  missions  of  the  bases  or  imlts 
on  the  bases  are  because  that  Is  not 
available  to  us  and  if  we  try  to  get  It 
we  cannot  get  a  straight  answer. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  'if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.,  I  think  the 
gentleman  does  make  a  good  point,  but 
we  do  need  to  work  out  some  institutional 
procedure. 

But  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  adopted  we 
will  be  permitted  to  work  out  these  in- 
stitutional procedures. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  for  the  commit- 
tee first,  OK.?  But  this  is  not  a  conunit- 
tee  fault  or  problem  right  now,  and  that 
is  the  reason  the  amendment  comes  in 
the  form  it  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Plorida  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 


Mr.  HUGHTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  stand  with  me 
W^n  I  get  shot. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  brief. 

Obviously  the  question  of  whether  this 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  should  be  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  should  have  authority  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  That  is  all  the  O'Neill 
amendment  does. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  .  ^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  wisdom  that  has 
been  expressed  In  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  strike  out  the  words  "it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress"  and  to  substitute 
"9  months"  for  "6  months". 

I  think  that  makes  the  amendment 
very  clear  then  that  we  are  emphatic 
on  this  point  and  it  will  be  mandatory. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed to  be  modified  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  (Thairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  first  will  report  the  amendment 
as  proposed  to  be  modified  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
an  objection. 

/  The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
"Bradebjas)  .  The  Clerk  will  now  read  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton),  as  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  amend  it  by  the  gentle- 
man's imanimous  consent  request  «nd 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

PARLIAMENTAST    INQtriBT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  the  Clerk  understands  ^t^iat 
my  amendment  is  as  amended.  Just  strike 
out  the  words,  "it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that"  and  begin  with  the  words 
"in  the  case,  of"  and  then  substitute 
"nine"  for  "six"  on  the  third  line  from 
the  bottom. 

Ttte  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  now 
read  the  amendment  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  modified  by  the  unanimous -consent 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmknt  Offered  bt  Mr.  Sisatton  as  a 

sttbstmtte  for  the  amendment  ovfered 

BT  Mb.  O'Neiix 

Page  9,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  .  d 
following : 

Section  702,  In  the  case  of  any  reduction 
In  operations  at  any  mUltary  installation  or 
faculty  within  the  United  States,  having  a 
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population  of  200  employees  or  more.  If  such 
reduction  exceeds  more  than  50  percent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned shall  notify  the  ( Congress  no  lees  than 
9  months  prior  to  the  ar  tlclpated  date  of  the 
proposed  closure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ;  >ro  tempore  (Mr. 
BrademasK  Is  there  ojjection  to  the  re- 
quest <>f  the  gentlemtn  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  to  mo(  lify  his  substitute? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Cialrman,  I  object. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ( rhairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  C»bjectlon  Is  heard. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  kn  3w  mary  of  us  are 
more  concerned  aboit  losing  airplane 
connections  than  losing  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rij  e  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  and  In 
strong  support  of  the  Amendment  onered 
by  the  distinguished  nlajority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Mi  issachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  this 
comes  out  today,  or  w  lere  we  go  on  this 
point  on  this  bill,  I  wi  mt  to  say  some  of 
my  friends  who  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  military  thi  it  they  had  better 
take  heed  to  what  is  f  oing  on  and  carry 
the  message  to  our  fi  lends  in  the  mili- 
tary. They  are  reapiig,  in  the  demon- 
stration that  we  have  seen  and  heard  on 
.  this  floor  today,  the  f  ;elings  of  frustra- 
tion of  whole  sections  of  this  country 
that  have  just  been  us  ed  as  "patsies"  for 
stripping  off  military  personnel  and 
bases. 

Those  of  us  in  tte  Northeast,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  particularly  sensitive 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ag;  lin  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  1  ;ader.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
who  was  one  of  81  Mer  ibers  of  the  House 
who  joined  with  thLs  ]  lember  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  th  :  Army  a  year  ago 
about  our  concern  in    he  Northeast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
a  change  in  weaponry  and  we  all  knov/ 
about  it,  I  can  show  an:  one  the  Atlas  silos 
In  my  district  that  ar  i  just  holes  in  the 
groimd;  we  know  abou  changes  in  weap- 
ons systems  and  base  reaJinements  that 
this  may  require;  bu  all  too  often  at 
bases,  as  in  the  case  )f  Fort  Devens,  if 
I  understand  the  arg  iment,  what  they 
propose  to  do  at  Fort  Devens  is  for  an 
economic  saving,  with(  ut  any  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  h  jvoc  that  they  are 
going  to  heap  upon  thi  i  people  that  work 
there  as  a  part  of  that  military  installa- 
tion in  that  conununitj . 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  :hairman.  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  listingulshed  ma- 
jority leader  prevails  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ( >^r.  O'Neill)  has 
pointed  out  that  this  i  an  use  some  per- 
fection; but  it  Ls  a  g)od  device  at  the 
moment  to  say  no  to  these  hasty  base 
closures,  or  as  they  an  \  now  euphemisti- 
cally called,  realinemei  its. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  have  help  i  n  perfecting  some 
more  pei-manent  legisli  tion  on  this  basis; 
but  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'l^EiLL] ,  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  the  job  for  now 
and  I  hope  that  it  previ  ills. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bradkmas).    The    question    is    on    the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlemsm  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amehdment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  In  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided.  an4^  there  were — ayes  57; 
noes  67. 

recorded' 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chal 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  202, 
not  voting  79,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  1861 

AYES— 152 

Abdnor 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Mottl 

Allen 

Giaimo 

Murtha 

Ambro 

Gilman 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Calif. 

Green 

Obey 

Andrews, 

Gude 

CHara 

N.  Dak. 

Hall 

O'Neill 

Badillo 

Haniey 

Patten,  N.J. 

Baucus 

Hannaford 

Patterson, 

Bauman 

Harrington 

CalU. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harris 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Blaggt 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Blester 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Pike 

Bingham 

Helstoski   V 

Pressler 

Blanchard 

Hightower 

RaUsback 

Boland 

Holt 

Randall 

Boiling 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rees 

Brodbead 

Howe 

iR'Chmond 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hughes 

Riegle 

Burgener 

Jeffordr 

Rinaldo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jenrette 

Rodino 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roe 

Burron,  Phlllto  Johnson,  Colo. 

Roncallo 

Carney            ' 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roybal 

Cohen 

Jordan 

Russo 

Collins,  111. 

Kazen 

Pyan 

conte 

Keys 

Santinl 

D'Amours 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Krebs 

Schroeder 

Danlelson 

TJoyd.Tenn. 

Sebellus 

Delaney 

Lonp.  Md. 

Sisk 

Dellums 

McDade 

Slack 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Stokes 

Dodd 

McFall 

Studds 

Downey,  N.Y. 

McHugh 

Pvmlngton 

Drinan 

McKinney 

ihompson 

Early 

Maguire 

Tsongas 

Edsar 

Mazzoll 

Vanlk 

EUberg 

Meyner 

Walsh 

Emery 

Mezvlnsky 

Waxman 

English 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Fish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wright 

Fisher 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Yates 

Pithlan 

Moakley 

Yatron 

Plorlo 

Moffett 

Zeferettl 

Ford.  Mich. 

Morgan 
NOES— 202 

Abzug 

Breckinridge 

Corman 

Adams 

Brinkley 

Cornell 

Alexander 

Broomfleld 

Coughlln 

Anderson,  111. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Crane 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daniel,  Dan 

Annunzlo 

Broyhill 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Archer 

Buchanan 

Davis 

Armstrong 

Burke,  Fla. 

Derrick 

Aahbrook 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Derwinskl 

Aspin 

Butler 

Devlne 

Bafalis 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Baldus 

Carr 

DingeU 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Chappell 

Downing,  Va. 

Bedell 

Clancy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bennett 

Clausen, 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Bergland 

DonH. 

Eckhardt 

BeviU 

Clawson,  Del 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Blouln 

Cleveland 

Erlenborn 

Boggs        / 

Cochran 

Evans,  Ind. 

Bonker    ' 

Conable 

Pary 

Bowen^ 

Conyers 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Long,  La. 

Rose 

Flood 

Lott 

Roush 

FoI«7 

Lujan 

Rousselot 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Runnels 

Fountain 

McCoUUter 

Sarasin 

Eraser 

McCormack 

Satterfield 

Prenzel 

McDonald 

Schneebell 

Frey 

McKay 

Schulze 

Puqua 

Madigan 

Sharp 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Shipley 

Ginn 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Goldwater 

Martin 

Shu'!ter 

Goodling 

Mathls 

Slkes 

Gradison 

Meeds 

Simon 

Grassley 

Michel 

Skubltz 

Guyer 

MUford 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hagedorn 

MUler,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Haley 

MUler,  Ohio 

Sdarz 

Hammer- 

Mills 

Spence 

schmldt 

Mollohan 

Stanton, 

Harkin 

Montgomery 

J.  WUllam 

Harsha 

Moore 

Stark 

Hubert 

Moorhead, 

Steed 

-Hechler,  W.  Va 

Calif. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Hefner 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Hicks 

Murphy,  m. 

Sullivan 

HUlis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hun  gate 

Myers,  Ind. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hutchinson 

Myers.  Pa. 

Thone 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Treen 

Ichord 

Neal 

Ullman 

Jarman 

Nichols          « 

Van  Deerlln 

Kasten 

Nolan 

Vender  Veen 

Kastenmeler 

O'Brien 

Vlgorlto 

Kelly 

Ottinger 

Waggonner 

Kemp 

Passman 

Wampler 

Ketchum 

Paul 

Whltehurst 

Krueger 

Perkins 

Whltten 

LaFalce 

Pettis 

Wiggins 

Lagomarslno 

Poage 

Wilson,  Bob 

Landnim 

Preyer 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Latta 

Price 

Winn 

Leggett 

Pritchard 

Wlrth 

Lehman 

Qule 

Wydler 

Lent 

Regula 

Wylle 

Levltas 

Reuss 

Young,  Fla. 

Litton 

Robinson 

ZaBlockl 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rogers 

NOT  VOTING— 79 

Ashley 

Henderson 

Rostenkowskl 

AuColn 

Hlnshaw 

Ruppe 

Barrett 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Bell 

Howard 

Sarbanes 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Seiberling 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Spellman 

Burton,  John 

Jones,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Carter 

Karth 

Stanton, 

Cederberg 

Kindness 

James  V. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lundme 

Steelman 

Conlan 

McClory 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cotter 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

de  la  Garza 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Matsunaga 

Symms 

du  Pont 

Mel  Cher 

Talcott 

Edwards,  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Esch 

Mikva 

Thornton 

Eshleman 

Mosher 

Traxler 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Nedzi 

Udall 

Flowers 

Nix 

Vander  Jagt 

Flynt 

Pepper 

White 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

WUson,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Quillen 

Young,  Alaska 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rhodes 

Youni?,  Ga. 

Hays. -Ohio 

Risenhoover 

Young,  Tex. 

Heinz 

Roberts 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  John  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers 
against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Dent  against. 

Mr.  Jacobs  for,  with  Mr.  de  ja  Garza  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massach'usetts  for,  with 
Mr.  White  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Bre.iux 
against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper 
against. 

Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Risenhoover 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Melcher  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Teague 
against. 

Mrs.  BOGGS  and  Mr.  HECHLER  of 
West  Virginia  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 
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Mr.  BURGENER  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  •* 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  have  been  a 
discouraging  2  days,  as  this  House  has 
considered  the  $33.4  billion  military 
weapons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1977.  These 
are  the  funds  which  purchase  our 
mihtary  forces'  ships,  airplanes,  rockets 
and  guns,  and  this  bill  will  unfortu- 
nately insure  that  more  and  more  of 
those  weapons  will  be  gold-plated.  Some 
of  them  may  actually  detract  from  our 
security  in  the  long  nm,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  so  expensive  that  we  will 
have  to  keep  shrinking  the  number  of 
men  we  can  afford  to  hire  to  use  the  in- 
credibly expensive  weapons  we  are  arm- 
ing them  with.  In  fact,  this  bill  author- 
izes almost  $700  million  more  for  weap- 
ons procurement  and  R.  &  D.  that  even 
President  Ford  had  wanted,  and  repre- 
sents a  22  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
our  weapons  procurement. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  clearly  reacting  to  the 
legitimate  concern  we  all  share  about 
the  Increasing  military  capabilities  of 
our  potential  adversaries — the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Many  also  fear  our 
own  relative  strength  is  declining,  and 
that  Angola  demonstrates  a  new  Soviet 
adventurism  which  must  be  countered 
/  by  our  own  show  of  strength.  There 
_y^  seems  to  be  a  widespread  determination 
in  the  House  to  brandish  our  determina- 
tion by  increasing  our  military  expend!- 

This  Is  an  unfortunate  reaction,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  is  an  emotional  one  which 
is  not  based  on  careful,  rational  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts.  Our  persistent  and  per- 
ceptive colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
AsPDJ,  has  painstakingly  explored  much 
of  the  material  offered  up  as  evidence 
of  our  worsening  "strategic  position.  He 
concluded,  and  I  fully  concur,  that  the 
United  States  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  military 
power  and  in  no  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  Soviet  might.  Although 
there  are  Increases  in  Soviet  forces 
which  are  a  source  of  concern,  such  as 
the  steady  expansion  of  theix  blue-water 
navy  and  the  increasing  power  and 
number  of  their  ICBM's,  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Soviets'  are 
10  f6et  tall.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  area 
of  weaponry,  the  superior  quality  of  U.S. 
equipment  more  than  offsets  any  Soviet 
advantage  in  numbers. 

Nonetheless,  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  convinced  that  now  is 
not  the  time  to  show  any  si9;n  of  uncer- 
tauity.  Instead,  they  feel  we  must  go  be- 
yond the  Pentagon's  own  requests  and 
authorize  in  this  bill  a  30 -percent  in- 
crease in  funds  for  our  strategic  forces. 
Important  amendments  to  postpone  the 
commitment  of  funds  to  fantastically 
expensive  weapons  systems  have  been 
defeated.  Mr.  Seiberling's  thoughtful 
and  well-reasoned  amendment  to  defer 
the  approval  of  $960.5  million  to  build  the 
first  three  production  models  of  the  new 
B-1  bomber  was  defeated.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed  a  new  Con- 
gress and  the  next  President  to  decide 
CXXIT 648— Part  9 


whether  to  go  ahead  with  this  $20  bil- 
lion, 244  airplane  program  only  after 
the  Air  Force  had  completed  the  full 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  B-1. 

That  program  cannot  be  completed 
until  November  1976,  and  as  of  today  the 
B-1  only  has  about  150  hours  of 'flight 
time.  A  production  decision  now  is  un- 
wise and  unnecessary,  especially  since 
our  current  strategic  bomber,  the  B-52, 
can  continue  to  perform  its  mission  well 
into  the  1990's.  In  fact  we  are  in  serious 
danger  of  repeating  an  earlier  disastrous 
mistake  in  our  manned  bomber  program. 
In  the  1950's  we  built  30  test  models  of 
^he  B-58  bver  several  years  before  de- 
ciding in  fiscal  year  1959  to  go  ahead  and 
produce  500.  In  fact,  only  85  production 
models  were  produced,  because  President 
Kennedy  in  1961  terminated  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  wais  also  dismayed  by  the  defeat  of 
our  colleague  from  Washington  Mr. 
Hick's  amendment  to  escrow  $350  mil' 
lion  in  the  bill  for  long-leadtime  fun( 
ing  of  a  new  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
which  the  Navy  did  not  ask  for.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  wants  to  commit  us'  to 
yet  another  Nimitz-class  aircraft  carrier 
with  the  eventual  hope  of  replacing  all  of 
our  eight  Forresfal-class  carriers  with 
$4-biUion-a-copy  floating  targets.  At 
these  prices  we  will  never  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  600-ship  Navy  the  committee 
feels  we  need.  Instead,  we  will  have  "'12 
impressive  but  increasingly  vulnerable 
carriers  which  will  each  need  $17.5  bil- 
lion to  keep  afloat  over  their  useful  life- 
times. As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  a 
deteriorating,  anguished,  and  ignored 
Northeastern  metropolis,  with  massive 
needs  for  public  investment,  I  am  stag- 
gered by  these  costs  for  weapons  plat- 
forms of  highly  dubious  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  also  de- 
feated Mr.  Dovstnfy's  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit overland  testing  of  terminal  guid- 
ance, high-accuracy  MARV  nuclear  war- 
heads, but  I  have  already^  argued  that 
case  earlier  in  today's  debate.  I  do  feel 
compelled  to  underline  the  serious  dan- 
ger which  MARV  testing  poses  to  our  own 
security.  If  we  test  MAR.V,  the  Sbvlets 
must  assume  we  have  deployed  it  an«5 
will  seek  to  develop  and  deploy  a  MARV 
of  their  own.  thereby  accelerating  the 
race  to  develop  all  sorts  of  exotic  new 
strategic  weapon  technologies. 

The  failure  of  all  these  important  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  fl.<!cal  year  1977 
weapons  procurement  and  R.  ti  D.  bill 
force  me  to  oppose  its  passage.  This  Is 
not  a  vote  for  unilateral  disarmament. 
I  support  a  strong,  lean  mllltarv  force 
for  the  United  States  which  will  have  the 
power  to  deter  any  aggressor.  But  ivst  as 
President  Ford  maintains  he  will  veto 
any  weapons  bill  which  is  too  low  by  his 
standards,  I  must  vote  against  anv  bill 
which  exceeds  our  real  defense  needs  as 
I  see  them.  Il  / 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  CBfctrj»«n,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill,  titteVH  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  in  lO  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Brademas).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  niii^ois? 
There  was  no  objection, 


} 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Delltjms). 

AMZNDMXinr  OFFKKED  BT    MR.  DEIXTTMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dkllums:  De- 
lete lines  18  through  24  of  page  11  and  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Chapter  102  of  title  10.  ITnlted 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  HI  of  subtitle  A 
of  such  title  10  Is  amended  by  striktng  out 
the  following: 

"102.  Junior  Reserve  Ofllcers'  Training 

corps 3031." 

,  Mr.  DELIiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  results  because  of  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill  of  a  section  which  will 
serve  no  purpose  other  than  waste  our 
defense  budget.  I  refer  to  section  707 
,  .rhich  permits  the  number  of  authorized 
Junior  Reserve  OfBoers'  Training  Corpe 
program  units  to  Increase  by  two-thirds, 
from  1,200  to  2,000.  Even  though  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, said  that  the  program  is  of  "low 
priority."  I  repeat,  "low  priority." 

For  my  colleagues  unf  amihar  with  this 
$25  mllllon-a-year  boondoggle,  the  Jun- 
ior ROTC  program  is  strictly  a  high 
school-level  indoctrination  course  to  en- 
tice prospective  entrants  for  the  military. 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram, at  its  presently  authorized  level  of 
1,200  units,  will  rise  by  $1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977  to  $25  million.  But,  if 
section  707  is  approved  in  its  jiresent 
form.  Jimior  ROTC  funding  will  Increase 
to  well  over  $40  million  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
estimated  $2,C00  per  unit  per  year  that 
each  secondary  school  maintaining  a 
Junior  ROTC  program  must  pay  for  sal- 
aries, drilling,  storage  and  class  space, 
maintenance,  an  armory,  a  firing  range, 
bond  for  Government  property,  and  cler- 
ical and  administrative  staff. 

Most  fundamentally.  Junior  ROTC 
is  a  misguided  approach  for  dealing  with 
those  goals  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  stated  it  is  attempting  to 
achieve  through  the  program. 

If  the  goal  is  to  strengthen  character 
and  promote  self-discipline,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  these  are  qualities  which  can 
and  should  be  taught  through  our 
schools.  Furthermore,  the  uniformed 
services  are  not  the  proper  medium  for 
such  instruction  in  schools. 

If  the  goal  is  to  promote  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  requirements  of  national 
security  and  provide  prerecruitment 
counseling,  I  would  suggest. that  there 
are  easier,  cheaper  ways  to  achieve  these 
goals  than  through  spending  $40  million 
a  3iear  on  the  wide-ranging,  lar^ly  un- 
focused Junior  ROTC  program 

We  should  not  argue  here  whfether  we 
are  committed  or  not  to  the  obncept  of 
military  recruitment  at  the  high  school 
level.  All  we  need  to  understand  here  is 
the  expenditure  by  DOD  of  mO  milUon 
on  this  program  is  wasteful,  ^lisplaced, 
tmnecessary  and  unjustifiable 

Nevertheless,  if  you  feel  that  ^is  pro- 
gram makes  economic  sense,  let  merefer 
to  a  recommendation  this  Januair  by 
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the  Defense  Department  In  response  to 
legislation  similar  to  section  707  intro- 
duced by  my  colleaeaie  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young  ) .  That  bip  would  have  elim- 
inated any  ceiling  cfci  the  number  of 
Junior  ROTC  units  and  the  practical 
effect  of  Section  707  vould  be  the  same 
as  requiring  no  ceilimg.  DOD  General 
Coimsd  Richard  W:ley  said  in  that 
letter: 

The  removal  of  the  llniltatlon  on  the  num- 
ber of  Junior  Reserve  Ofllcers'  Training  Corps 
units  would  result  in  escalation  of  units  to 
a  number  which  would  drastically  Increase 
the  funding  requlremer  t  for  the  program. 
Such  a  program  is  inconsistent  with  the 
current  and  anticipate  I  climate  of  fiscal 
constraint. 


DOD's  letter  opposng  enactment  of 
this  legislation  went  fi  rther,  noting  that 
the  "competlton  assoc  ated  with  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  {  viable  unit  is  an 
important  quality  fa<tor  in  this  pro- 
gram" and  stating  thai  any  alteration  in 
unit  limitation  would  '  remove  an  essen- 
tial quality  control  meiihanlsm  from  the 
program.".  j 

Finally,  aiMiJerhaps  most  persuasively, 
the  DOD  letter  of  opposition  stated — 

Due  to  fiscal  restraints,  any  additional 
Junior  ROTC  manpower  ctets  would  probably 
come  at  the  expense  of  inother  training  or 
education  program.  Proni  a  Department  of 
Defense  standpoint,  JunlAr  ROTC  must  be  a 
low-prlorlty  program. 

This  should  be  a  very  powerful  argu- 
ment for  this  amendment.  None  of  us 
should  be  saddled  with  the  responsibility 


of  taking  fimds  away 


from  legitimate. 


service-related  training  lor  education  pro- 
grams, simply  to  plow  over  an  additional 
$16  million  into  a  progt-am  whose  bene- 
fits are  unclear  and  whose  use  as  a  pre- 
recruitment  device  is  hi  jhly  cost-ineffec- 
tive. 

Section  707  should  \A  seen  by  all  con- 
cerned that  our  defense  dollars  be  spent 
In  the  most  eflQcient  minner  as  a  waste 
of  tax  dollars.  It  is  ab  ineffective  pre- 
recruitment  device,  it  Will  divert  fxmds 
from  other  DOD  training  and  education 
programs,  it  will  prohBbly  reduce  the 
level  of  Junior  ROTCi  quality  and.  If 
passed,  will  require  those  secondary 
schools  maintaining  Juiiior  ROTC  imits 
to  themselves  expend  S40  million  each 
year.  For  our  alretidy  financially 
strapped  school  dlstricti,  this  additional 
cost  could  well  force  them  to  drop  the 
Junior  ROTC  program  Altogether. 

I  have  distributed  cobles  of  fact  and 
cost  sheets  on  the  Juniof  ROTC  program 
based  on  Information  ^jrovided  by  the 
Defense  Department  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  l.feOO  authorized "Tttiit  figure 
Is  retained  for  the  upcoining  fiscal  year. 
If  these  numbei-s  are  noi  enough  to  war- 
rant the  ellmliiatlon  of  Jimlor  ROTC, 
consider  that  this  prognam  will  increase 
by  66  percent  should  this  section  pass  in 
its  present  form.  [ 

The   CHAIRMAN   pri>   tempore.   The 
Chair  recognizes   the   ientleman   from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  .    ] 
'    Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  oppose  the  moiion  to  do  away 


Officer  Training 


with  the  Junior  Reserve 
Corps  program. 

At  the  present  time  thtre  are  a  total  of 
119,000  of  our  young  n«n  and  women 
participating  in  Junior  I  iOTC  across  the 


country  through  association  with  some 
1,200  units.  Included  are  49  military  in- 
stitutes, such  as  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy, which  are  really  military  honor 
secondary  schools  where  Junior  ROTC 
is  a  significant  element  in  the  curriculum. 
There  is  a  sizable  backlog  of  applications 
for  Junior  ROTC  units  in  all  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

The  dialog  accompanying  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
Jimior  ROTC  programs  are  forced  upon 
secondary  school  systems  around  the 
country  and  that  our  young  men  and 
women  are  being  led  into  a  program  in- 
volving the  military  against  their  respec- 
tive wiUs.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  programs  are  completely 
voluntary,  with  applications  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  service  of  choice.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  there  is  a  substantial  back- 
log of  applications  for  units  in  all  of  the 
services  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
lengthy  waiting  period  for  acceptance. 

The  entire  program  has  proved  to  be 
popular  and  attractive,  so  much  so  that 
the   House   Armed   Services   Committee 
amended  the  original  fiscal  year  1977  au- 
thorization bill  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Junior  ROTC  units  from  1,200  to  2,000. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  section  707 
under  General  Provisions  of  H.R.  12438, 
the  measure  under  consideration  today. 
In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program 
attracts  192,000  students,  is  distributed 
throughout  650  units  in  the  Army,  275 
units  in  the  Navy,  of  which  52  are  Ma- 
rine Corps  units,  and  275  units  In  the  Air 
Force.  The  total  cost  of  the  program  hins 
in  the  vicinity  of  $25  million  per  year  and 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  applications 
for  new  units.  Finally,  the  entire  program 
is  voluntary  from  top  to  bottom. 

This  is  hardly  the  kind  of  evidence 
which  should  prompt  a  move  to  abolish 
the  program,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  amendment  that 
would  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  In  the  Congress 
that  I  have  failed  to  take  the  floor  to 
speak  on  a  procurement  bill^  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  the  floor  this  time  but  to 
Ipave  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  my  very  dear  friend  (Melvin 
Price)  who  has  demonstrated  again  to- 
day that  he  Is  a  great  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  rise  now  In  my  last  appearance  with 
the  committee  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  HUnoIs. 

At  the  same  time  I  also  take  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  In  his  effort  to  follow 
In  the  footsteps  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  to  destroy  the  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram In  this  country.  As  the  Members 
will  recall  Mr.  McNamara  In  1963  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  Junior  ROTC 
program  In  our  high  schools,  when  we 
had  only  250  programs.  Instead  I  raised 
the  program  to  1.200  high  schools.  This 
year  the  clamor  has  been  so  great  to 
raise  the  number  that  we  have  raised  it 
to  2,000  high  schools  in  the  country. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive programs  that  has  ever  come  upon 
the  scene  of  our  American  life.  It  is  the 


opportunity  to  teach  our  youngsters  what 
authority  is.  and  to  teach  them  respect 
for  authority  and  discipline,  and  give 
them  a  complete  knowledge  that  one 
cannot  give  orders  unless'  one  can  take 
orders. 

When  I  leave  this  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  Members  know  I  am  leav- 
ing, I  hope  if  I  will  be  remembered  for 
anything  it  will  be  for  my  sponsorship  of 
the  Junior  ROTC  program. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  this 
disastrous  unnecessary  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dellums)  there 
were— ayes  34,  noes  164. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support   of   the  mUitary   authorization 
bill  before  us  today  and  congratulate  Mr 
Wilson  of  California  and  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  outstanding  leadership 
and  hard  work. 

K  our  Nation  is  to  retain  the  ability 
to  deter  aggression  in  the  face  of  the 
continuing  Soviet  military  buildup,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  realistically  assess 
the  growing  counter-force  asymmetry 
between  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Upion. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  that 

"The  trends  of  the  past  five  to  ten  years  "" 
are  adverse  with  respect  to  the  military  bal- 
ances." Andrei  Gromyko,  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  interpreting  these  same 
trends  stated  last  September  that  the  forces 
of  International  communism  now  have  a 
"visibly  Increased  preponderance"  and  may 
be' in  a  position  "to  lay  down  the  direction 
of  International  politics." 


Soviet  advances  in  ICBM  accuracy  are 
closing  on  our  qualitative  lead.  Once  the 
Soviets  combine  their  overwhelming 
throw  weight  advantage  with  a  system 
of  guidance  dnd  accuracy  comparable  to 
ours,  a  definite  counterforce  asymmetry 
will  exist  that  may  subject  us  to  nuclear 
blackmail.  As  a  result  of  Soviet  and 
American  decisions  made  in  the  past, 
that  asymmetiy  wil  exist  by  the  early 
1980s  regardless  of  SALT. 

This  authorization  bill  does  address 
the  adverse  trends  in  the  military  bal- 
ance which  have  been  authoritatively 
documented  in  many  recent  studies,  and 
the  bill  does  reflect,  I  think,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Ajuerican  people  to  make  the 
commitment  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
freedoms  we  have  held  dear  for  over  200 
years  will  not  be  compromised  by  foreign 
military  power. 

It  is  very  important,  in  addressing  the 
merits  of  this  bill,  to  put  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  in  perspective.  Since  1964,  the 
defense  budget  has  fallen  drastically  as 
both  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget, 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  until  today  it  is  5.7  percent  of 
our  $1.6  trillion  gross  product. 

Eniring  this  same  period  Sovletriefanse 
spending  has  been  steadily  iiiifreasii.- 
in  real  terms,  and  is  continuing  to  in- 
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crease  regardless  of  SALT  talks.  As  Sec- 
retary ^Rumsfeld  testified,  "the  mo- 
mentum of  this  buildup  shows  no  sign 
of  slackening."  This  steadily  moimting 
military  spending  has  produced: 

First,  an  increase  of  1,600  Soviet 
ICBM's. 

Second,  an  increase  of  700  Soviet  sea- 
laimched  ballistic  missiles. 

Third,  an  increase  of  2,000  Soviet  stra- 
tegic warheads  and  bombs. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  four  new 
ICBM's,  two  of  which  are  currently  be- 
ing deployed  with  MIRV's. 

Fifth,  the  production  of  a  new  gener- 
ation of  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Sixth,  the  development  of  mobile  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Seventh,  large  MIRV's  with  high-yield 
warheads. 

Eighth,  a  1  million  man  increase  in 
Soviet  military  personnel  with  added 
tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  personnel 
carriers. 

Ninth,  an  Increase  of  2,000  tactical 
aircraft  and  more  sophisticated  fighter/ 
attack  aircraft. 

Tenth,  an  increase  of  800  in  Soviet 
naval  ship  construction. 

Eleventh,  an  extensive  program  of  civil 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 

Twelfth,  a  large  and  growing  military 
production  base. 

During  this  period  of  tremendous  and 
rapid  buildup  In  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
our  own  strategic  force  level  remained 
essentially  constant.  Our  relative  inac- 
tivity has  been  predicated  on  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

First,  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
catch  up  and  achieve  strategic  parity 
-would  put  them  at  ease  and  take  the 
pressure  off  the  arms  race,  and 

Second,  once  a  certain  force  level  is 
achieved  by  both  sides,  mutual  destruc- 
tion is  assured  and  further  increases 
are  strategically  meaningless  and  eco- 
nomically wasteful. 

These  arguments  do  not  seem  to  car- 
ry any  weight  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  it  is  not  possible  1)«un- 
derstand  In  terms  of  parity  the  fact  that. 
In  addition  to  the  four  large  and  ad- 
vanced ICBM  systems  that  are  presently 
entering  the  Soviet  inventory,  the  So- 
viets are  pushing  ahead  with  the  devel- 
opment of  newer  and  better  strategic 
baUistlc  missiles — pertiaps  as  many  as 
10.  The  military  prdjftiction  base  neces- 
sary for  the  productM^i  and  deployment 
of  this  new  family  M,jnissiles  is  also 
known  to  be  large  and  growing.  Even  if 
we  take  the  sanguine  view  of  the  explos- 
ive growth  of  Soviet  ICBM  development 
and  attribute  it  to  the  Inertia  of  the  So- 
viet bureaucratic  process,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  U.S.S.R.  i:^  rapidly  acquir- 
ing a  very  credible  first-strike  capability. 

Neither  does  the  Soviet  Union  accept 
our  idea  that  mutual  destruction  would 
be  the  only  outcome  of  nuclear  war,  nor 
does  the  Soviet  Government  encourage 
this  idea  among  its  people  or  armed 
services.  In  fact,  the  offlclaTBoviet  posi- 
tion denounces  as  "bourgeois  pacifism" 
the  view  that  both  sides  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  a  nuclear  war,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  victor  In  nuclear  war.  The 
Soviet  government  Is  very  critical  of 
anyone   who   thinks    that   no   defense 


against  nuclear  weapons  Is  possible.  The 
fact  that  the  Sovlefts  have  developed  a 
cold  launch  technique  for  ICBMs  that 
allows  the  missile  silos  to  be  reloaded 
contrasts  our  Idea  that  once  the  button 
Is  pushed  it  is  all  over  for  both  sides. 
Whereas  the  Soviets  prefer  to  wtn  with- 
out war,  they  clearly  state  that  nuclear 
war  is  a  permissible  and  valid  instru- 
ment of  policy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
seek  nuclear  war,  but  that  they  are  psy- 
chologically conditioned  to  the  concept 
and  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a 
superior  ability  to  wage  It  and  our  fear 
of  it.  This  conditioning  Is  reflected  In  an 
extensive  civil  defense  program  which 
stresses  that  adequate  measures  can 
greatly  reduce  the  destructive  potential 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary strategy  which  speaks  openly  of 
surprise  nuclear  attack.  Soviet  force 
structure  reflects  the  blitzkrl^  strategy 
of  Soviet  military  doctrine  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  "the  path  for  ttie  advance 
of  the  troops  will  be  cleared  by  nuclear 
weapons,"  as  does  the  capability  of  So- 
viet forces  to  operate  In  radiological, 
chemical,  and  bacterial  enTlronments. 

Soviet  thinking  does  not  mirror  our 
emphasls  on  the  deterrent  characteristic 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  our  faith  that  mu- 
tual destruction  Is  assured  by  existing 
force  levels.  I  do  not  believe  our  defense 
posture  and  SALT  adequately  take  into 
account  Soviet  attitudes  and  behavior. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  to  develop  up  to  ten 
new  ICBM  systems,  we  are  relying  on 
reciprocal  arms  control  accords  to  main- 
tain our  strategic  posture.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  have  all  tes- 
tified that  the  fiscal  year  1977  defense 
budget  Is  based  on  the  assiunption  that 
the  current  strategic  arms  limitation 
tsdks  will  be  successful. 

The  weakness  Inherent  In  our  posltiom 
Is  obvious,  and  It  Is  partly  a  result  of  the 
psychology  of  detente  which  works 
against  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  support  adequate  defense  budgets  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  people  to  see 
detente  as  all  that  is  necessary  for  se- 
curity. These  psychological  effects  do 
not  operate  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
detente  is  explained  as  a  forced  change 
in  U.S.  policy  as  a  result  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  As  Marshall  Grechko  puts  it, 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  rely  on  the 
peace  aspirations  of  the  Americans  but 
on  Soviet  military  might  and  clout  in 
international  power  politics. 

I  believe  our  perception  of  the  Soviet 
threat  as  well  as  our  approach  to  national 
security  is  deficient  for  not  taking  Into 
account  that  Soviet  thinking  and  values 
do  not  mirror  our  own.  Whether  or  not 
our  forces  will  turn  out  to  be  second  to 
none  will  depend  on  how  realistic  we  are 
about  the  Soviet  threat  and  nuclear  war. 
Braggadocio  and  detente  psychology  will 
not  produce  an  American  frame  of  mind 
capable  of  taking  seriously  this  Soviet 
statement: 

The  Party  reswihpd  the  conclusion  that  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
must  prepare  for  a  war  In  which  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  widely  used;  which  wlU  r^- 
resent  a  decisive,  classic  collision  of  two  op- 
posing social  systems;  and  which  wUl  be  dls- 


tingiif«h»«i  by  tmpreoedented  violence,  dy- 
namic force,  and  high  maneuverability  of 
combat  operations. 

Just  as  we  seriously  underestimated 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  acquire 
MIRV  capability.  General  Brown.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testi- 
fied before  the  ApproprlatloDs  Defense 
Subcommittee  this  year  that — 

It  now  appears  that  we  underestimated 
the  scope  and  the  intensity  of  the  Soviet 
(ICBM)  program  since  both  missiles  (the 
SS-17  and  the  SS-19)   have  been  deployed. 

In  addition  to  the  SS-18  which  "is 
capable  of  destroying  any  known  fixed 
target."  In  the  light  of  our  Inability  to 
successfully  estimate  the  scape  and  In- 
tensity of  the  Soviet  ICBM  development 
and  deidoyment.  I  am  concerned  about 
our  estimate  of  our  ability  to  Inflict  as- 
sured destruction  In  response  to  a 
Soviet  flrst  strike.  Tbere  was  more  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  ICBM  program  than 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
committed  to  a  deterroice  ctmcept  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Not  since  the  war  preparations  of  Nazi 
Germany  under  Hitler  in  the  1930's  has 
a  nmjor  nation  at  peace  devoted  such  a 
high  percentage  of  its  resources  to  the 
production  of  weapons  and  to  the  buildup 
of  the  related  sci«atlflc.  technical,  and 
Industrial  base  for  military  production. 
The  real  question  Is  why? 

The  authorization  bill  before  us  today 
wUl  not,  as  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  stated,  cure  all  of  the  Ills 
of  our  deterrent  posture.  It  is,  however, 
a  strong  step  In  the  direction  we  need  to 
be  headed. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
suppjort  of  the  committee's  endorsement 
of  continued  Minuteman  m  prq^iictioai. 
The  committee  has  en^Aiasized  that  the 
administration's  decision  to  close  down, 
the  only  strategic  missile  production  line 
in  the  free  world  was  "shortsighted  in 
the  extreme."  While  I  regret  tiiat  the 
committee  did  not  actually  Include  fiMd* 
ing  for  the  Minuteman  III  In  this  au- 
thorization bill,  I  believe  that  there  is 
now  widespread  support  bolii  within  the 
Congress  and  within  the  administration 
for  supplemental  funding.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  formal  f imding  request  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  administration  In 
the  immediate  future,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  prompter  upon  the  request. 
For  it  would  be  an  unwise  and  costly  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  be  left  with- 
out the  capability  to  produce  Minuteman 
TTT,  before  the  replacement  for  the  Min- 
uteman m  is  fully  operational. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  House  consideration  of 
the  military  procurement  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Delluks) 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  overseas  active  duty  level  by  47.000 
persons. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  gentleman's 
motion. 

Last  year  I  opposed  a  similar  motion 
on  grounds  that  coming  so  soon  after 
Vietnam,  the  time  was  not  right;  that  it 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  both  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries:  that  It  might 
very  well  be  interpreted  as  a  retreat 
from  T5S.  international  commitments. 

TSie  situation  today  is  vastly  different 
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from  that  of  a  year  ago.  No  longer  is 


there  any  need  to  be 
about  the  psycnologlca 


Uon  In  U.S.  overseas  tra  )ps.  Indeed,  there 


is  good  reason  to  take 


evidence  of  U.S.  comm  tment  to  reduc 


tion  of  world  military 


our  serious  desire  to  bi  ng  about  a  sue 


the 
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overly  cautious 
effect  of  reduc- 


hat  step  now  as 


tensions  and  of 


SALT  negotia- 


Callfomia    is 


cessfxil  outcome  in 
tions. 

The  gentleman  froin 
making  a  modest  prop(  sal — ^he  suggests 
slightly  more  than  a  1 ) -percent  reduc 
tion  from  the  present  1454,000  military 
personnel  stationed  in  ioreign  countries. 
It  is  a  reasonable  step  it  will  win  the 
n.S.  international  gooc  will;  it  is  fully 
consonant  with  our  ov<  rail  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  of  reduc  ng  international 
tensions;  and  it  will  h;lp  alleviate  our 
balance-of -payments  i  roblems  to  the 
tune  of  some  $700  mill  on  a  year. 

Mr.  HUQEtES.  Mr.  ciairman,  I  am  in 
strong  agreein|pt  with  ^e  Intent  of  the 
amendment  oSwed  by  n  y  friend  and  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  appears 
to  be  some  kind  of  military  facilities 
wind  timnel  pointed  at  ihe  State  of  New 
Jersey  these  days.  Near  [y  every  military 
installation  in  our  Stat*  has  fought  or  is 
fighting  attempts  at  cl(isxu-e  or  transfer 
of  key  elements  to  ne^'  locations  down 
South  or  out  West. 

As  a  delegation,  we  Y  ave  had  to  band 
together  in  the  interesi  of  self-defense 
to  fend  off  these  moves. 

Interestingly,  we  hav  j  been  successful 
In  our  attempts  thus  far  because  of  a  lack 
of  thought  and  cost  jusllflcation  given  to 
the  prospective  closings  sr  transfers  prior 
to  the  announcements. 

That  is  why  my  collea  jue's  amendment 
lis  so  much  on  point.  Wl:  at  Mr.  CNeh-l  Is 
asking  is  that  we  hold  ii  i  status  quo  mili- 
tary base  realignments  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  anoth  ;r  until  Congress 
can  review  existing  proc  edures  and  justi- 
fications. 

My  own  experience  ci  mvinces  me  that 
too  often  the  military  it  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  on  tlise  moves.  First, 
they  announce  the  mo'  e.  Then  they  do 
the  cost  justification. 

A  delay  of  a  year  on  major  moves  as 
anticipated  by  this  ame  ndment  will  give 
the  Congress  time  to  re«ew  the  decisions 
which  affect  the  lives  or  so  many  people 
and  the  economics  on  wi  Jole  areas.  I  com 
mend  the  majority  lead  sr  on  his  respon 
sive  amendment. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIELS 

Include  the  following  itudy  concemhig 
the  B-1  bomber  for  tl^  information  of 
the  Members : 

Brookings    B-l    Sttjtit 
\      With  It|? 

Study  says:  j/^-^ 

"Unlquelyrstrateglc  boiibers  and  strategic 
■bombardment    continue 
role  In  the  contemporary 
posture." 


—What's    Bight 


to    play    a    major 
American  military 


Brookings  B-1    Stpdy 
With 

Based  on  simplistic  and 
tions : 

Only  cities  need  be 
wrong. 

No  serious  threats  to  B 
Is  wrong. 

Study  overstates  cruise 


n? 


What's   Wrong 

erroneous  assump- 

atiacked  and  this  is 

52  forces  and  this 

missile  technology 


and  performance — and  understates  -  orulse 
missile   weight   by   nearly    100%. 

Study  assumes  weapon  type  only  significant 
difference  In  bombers. 

Ignores  differences  in  speed,  altitude,  and 
radar  slgnatvire. 

Study  overstates  Soviet  Interceptor  capa- 
bility against  bombers. 

But  studjF  does  not  allow  mobile  SAMs 
against  cruise  missiles  (Soviets  have  today). 

Study  dismissed  electronic  counter- 
mesisures  on  bombers  as  Ineffective. 

But  study  credits  subsonic  cruise  armed 
decoys  (SCAD)  with  ECM  (and  SCAD  pro- 
gram  has  been  cancelled) . 

Study  falls  to  suppress  SAMs  with  short 
range  attack  missile   (SRAM) . 

And  study  wastes  about  600  weapons  In 
the  B-1  force. 

Overstates  B-1  force  cost  but  underesti- 
mates cost  of  alt^: natives. 

Study  burdens  B-1  with  too  many  SRAM, 
extra  bases,  unnecessary  new  tankers  and 
SCAD. 

Study  did  not  include  full  cost  to  main- 
tain airborne  alert  standoff  cruise  missile 
force. 

Charges  U.S.  strategic  control  and  surveil- 
lance costs  to  bombers. 

Study  falls  to  recognize  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  also  need  that  support. 

The  facts  are : 

Brookings  study  systematically  misleads 
the  Nation. 

B-1  is  the  most  cost  effective  weapon 
system  against  the  1980s  threat .  .  .  supported 
by  QAO  a-ssessment. 

Cruise  missiles  alone  cannot  do  the  B-1 
job. 

The  B-1  ,  Is  essential  to  US.  national 
security. 

Provides   flexible  response   capability. 

Bombers  carry  over  half  of  U.S.  strategic 
megatonnage  and  throw  weight. 

Complements  land  based  and  sea  based 
ballistic  missUe  forces. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  majority  leader's 
amendment  to  H.R.  12438  which  provides 
for  a  1-year  stay  on  all  military  base 
closures  which  have  been  heretofore  an- 
nounced by  the  Defense  Department.  I 
believe  that  it  is  basically  fair  to  require 
the  Defense  Department  to  give  com- 
munities that  are  going  to  suffer  large 
economic  consequences  from  base  clo- 
sures a  minimum  of  3  years  notice  so 
that  plans  can  be  made  on  a  local  basis 
to  absorb  the  employment  losses  in  these 
communities. 

The  O'Neill  amendment  will  simply 
hold  in  abeyance  all  base  closure  an- 
nouncements which  have  been  issued 
since'- early  March  of  this  year.  As  some 
Members  may  be  aware,  a  number  of 
base  closures  and  disestablishments  have 
affected  installations  in  my  district  in 
Hawaii.  Pending  study  now  and  likely  to 
be  approved  is  the  matter  of  disestablish- 
ment of  Headquarters,  Pacific  Air 
Forces— PACAF— at  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  large  decision 
requires  not  only  advance  public  notifi- 
cation to  the  community,  but  advance 
notification  to  the  Congress  in  order  that 
It  may  study  and  review  the  national  se- 
curity consequences  of  such  a  decision  as 
well  as  giving  the  local  communities  an 
opportunity  to  tool  up  to  the  economic 
dislocations  which  will  be  caused  from 
such  a  major  decision. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  ma- 
jority leader's  amendment.  I  believe  that 
it  is  basically  fair,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  we  are  suffering  such  high  rates  of 


imemployment  and  spending  billions  in 
creating  jobs  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
economic  and  emplojonent  needs  of  our 
citizens.  It  makes  no  sense  that  an 
agency  of  the  Gk)vemment  is  not  put 
under  more  stringent  rules  and  require- 
ments as  is  proposed  by  the  O'Neill 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  OT^eill).  This  amendment  would 
allow  local  communities  adequate  notice 
to  prepare  for  a  military  base  closure 
or  major  reduction  In  a  military  facility. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fenste,  from  1969  to.  1974,  there  have  been 
2,764  actions  concerning  U.S.  military 
bases — ranging  from  closing  base  total- 
ly, to  simply  transferring  some  of  its 
personnel  elsewhere.  DOD  adds  that  In 
the  same  6-year  time  period  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  80  major  military 
installations. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  impact  of 
such  actions  on  the  declining  regions  of 
our  Nation — the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
industrial  corridors. 

Before  one^lHalyzes  potential  effects 
of  military  base  closings  one  should  real- 
ize that  there  already  is  a  tremendous 
disparity  in  the  current  allocation  of  the 
Federal  paycheck.  In  1973,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  military 
and  civilian  paychecks  made  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  payroll  dollars  of  our 
15  fastest  growing  States:  Arizona,  Flo- 
rida, Colorado,  Alaska,  Idaho,  Mississip- 
pi, Utah,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Hawaii, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  New  Mexico. 

During  that  same  time  period,  in  the 
five  States  which  are  declining  the  fast- 
est— New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, Ohio,  and  Illinois — ^the  Federal 
military  and  civlljan  paychecks  only  ac- 
counted for  2.5  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
roll dollars  of  those  States.  The  Federal 
payroll  stimulus  is  going  where  it  is 
needed  the  least — to  the  fastest  growing 
States — and  not  to  where  it  is  needed 
the  most — to  the  most  rapidly  declining 
States. 

Compoxmdlng  this  4  to  1  discrim- 
ination against  our  declining  States  Is 
an  equally  unfair  allocation  of  military 
construction  dollars.  Fiscal  year  1976 
Department  of  Defense  military  con- 
struction authorizations  included  $102 
million  for  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
corridors  with  a  population  of  85.5  mil- 
lion people.  The  same  bill  included  $800 
million  for  the  Southern  States  with  a 
population  of  only  54.1  million — a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  of  12.6  to  1. 

Aside  from  the  Immediate  employment 
payoffs  of  such  a  biased  construction  al- 
location, we  know  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  military  construction  in  a  State, 
the  multiplier  effect  results  in  an  In- 
crease of  the  payroll  of  that  State  by 
$2.50. 

Thus,  from  a  basepoint  of  the  current 
4  to  1  disparity  in  the  Federal  military 
and  civilian  payrolls,  we  compound  the 
differential — 

First,  by  the  immediate  employment 
payoffs  of  the  military  construction; 

Second,  by  the  multiplier  effects  of  the 
construction;  and 
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Third,  by  the  further  disparity  in  the 
Federal  payroll — through  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  will  be  em- 
ployed In  the  new  military  facilities,  so 
unfairly  distributed — till  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  economic  stim- 
ulus a  military  base  or  facility  provides 
to  a  community  is  great.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate economic  fact  that  the  hardship 
caused  by  a  sudden  hase  closure  is  equal- 
ly great. 

As  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill)  pointed  out,  the  economic 
depression  in  a  local  community  caused 
by  a  sudden  base  closure  may  take  many 
years  to  overcome — assuming  that  it  can 
ever  be  compensated  for. 

This  amendment  would  simply  delay 
closings  to  insure  that  proper  economic 
studies  are  taken  first  and  primarily  to 
save  the  Federal  Government  money. 
Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3-year  delay 
would  also  give  the  local  community  time 
to  prepare  for  the  closure,  if  the  eco- 
nomic studies  indicate  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  for  the  Federal  Government. 

We  cannot  allow  the  experience  of  the 
Boston  Naval  Yard  closing  to  be  dupli- 
cated across  the  coimtry.  As  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  O'Neill  docu- 
mented, the  quantifiable  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  closure  was  $25 
million.  But  this  cost  does  not  Include  in- 
creased welfare  pa3Tnents,  food  stamp 
benefits,  and  increases  In  other  federally 
funded  social  services  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  depression  which  the  closure 
Infiicted  on  Boston. 

This  amendment  would  both  eliminate 
the  promulgation  of  false  claims  of  sav- 
ings by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
impose  some  rationality  on  the  otherwise 
chaotic  process  of  military  base  closings. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

preferential  motion  offered  BT  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Harkik  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  of  HJEt.  12438  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bradehas).  The  gentleman's  motion  is 
not  debatable.  In  that  all  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkdi)  . 

The  preferential  motionf  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro/tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  Under  the  r^e,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conhnittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  nesumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Brademas)  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Whole  House/6n  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  t|iat  that  Committee 
having  had  undennconsideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12438)  to/  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the/fiscal  year  1977  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evsduatlon  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 


active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compon- 
ent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  authorize  the  mihl 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other^ 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1134,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  witlvsundry  sanendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebiU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  298,  noes  52, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  187] 
AYKS— 298 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ajuderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
BaOcus 
Baviman 
Beard,  B.I. 
Beard,  T^pn. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 


Corman 

Cougblln 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUbwg, 

Emery 

English 

Enenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Ptndley 

Pish 

FlBber 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gtnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

GradlBon 

Orassley 

Oreen 


Oude 
Quyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
HlokB 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hughes 
Himgate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord     , 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan    m 
Hasten 
Kazen       / 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Biueger 
LaFaice 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
I/ehman 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Uoyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 


Long,  Md. 
Lou    ' 
Lujan 
UccaoBkey 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
^McDonald 

_^en 
Mi 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madlgan 
Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Michel 

Milford 

MUier.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mi  nets 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU.N.T. 

Moakley 

Molloban 

Montg^omery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Matcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nowak 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Asp  in 
Badillo 
Baldus 
BedeU 
Bingham 
Blouln 
Brodhead 
Btirke,  Calif. 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cornell 
DeUtims 
Drlnan 


O'Brien 

O'Hara 

CMelU 

Passman 

Patten,  NJ. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltcb&id 
Quie 

Regula 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Bogcrs 

Boncallo 

Booney 

Boss 

Boush 

Botisselot 

Runnels 

BUBSO 

Santlnl 

Saras  in 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Beheuer 

Scbneebell 

Scbioeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

NOES— 63 

Early 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

•ffnrlrin 

Harrington 

HecMer,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

EOitzman 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

McHugh 

Maguire 

Meyner 

Mesivinsky 

MUler,  CatU. 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moffett 

Nolan 


Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUli&m 
Steed 

Stelf  er.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Treen 
Tsong&s 
tniman 
VsnD^prlin 
VanderVeen 
Vlgorlto 
Wftggonner 
Walsb 
Wampler 

Whslen 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young,  PI  a. 

Zablocld 

Zeferettl 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Pattison,  N.T. 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Solarz 

Stark 

Studds 

Thompson 

Vanlk 

Weaver 


NOT  VOTING — 83 


Armstrong 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bevlll 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Carter 

Cederberg 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Cotter 

delaOarza 

Dent 

duPont 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Each 

E^shleman 

Evins,Tenn. 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Frenzel 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hayes,  Ind. 


Hays,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hin.=;haw 

Holland 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Lundlne 

McClory 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

MelQber 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Mosher 

Nedzi 

NiX 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Posge 

Quill  en 

Ballsbark 

Rhodes 


Bisenhoover 

Boberts  ' 

Rostenkowskl 

Buppe 

St  Germain 

Seiberiing 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Arts. 
Stephens 
Stokes  . 

Stuckey  ^ 
Synuns 
lUoott 
Teague 
Thornton 
Ttaxler 
tMsU 

Vender  Jagt 
White 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Touog.  Alaska 
Toung,  Os. 
Toung,  Tex. 


Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  John  Btuton  against. 

Mr.  Bu^e  of  Massach\uetts  for,  with  Mr. 
AuColn  against. 


-1^ 
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Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr. 
Ifomla  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  for, 
I  against. 

Mr.  Jacobs  for,  with  Mr. 


Stokes 


Edirards 

y  rlth  Mr.  Mikra 

li^osher  against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  RostenkowsM  with  Mr.  ^brmstrong. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Heln  e. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  tir.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Yc  ung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Pey  ier. 

Mr.  Eamllton  with  Mr.  Barre  tt. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Madder  . 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Symnu  i. 

Mr.  Rlsenhoover  with  Mr.  T£  Icott. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Steelr  lan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  I  Ir.  Carter. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cederh*  rg. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  I  Ir.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Haiisen, 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  wi  ;h  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Eshlen  lan. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  l^etcaMe. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Vandef  Jagt. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Nedzli 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  RaUshack. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Esch.  7 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hu  jbaffd. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Conla:  i. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Young  (  f  Texas. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Vexas  wICh  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Selbei  ling. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  with  M  r.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  TiTest  Virginia 
changed  his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  v&s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  ^  jas  laid  on  the 
table. 
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against, 
against, 
of  CaU- 


MBSSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  ftom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statesi  was  commun- 
icated to  the  House  by  Mrf  Ruddy,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEf^VE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speak*  r 
mous  consent  that  all  Members 
5  legislative  days  in  whic 
extend  their  remarks  ot 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^entl^^ian  from  Dli 
nols? 

There  was  no  objection, 


I  ask  unani- 
may  have 
h  to  revise  and 
the  bill  just 


FURTHER  REPORT 
OP   CYPRUS 
MESSAGE  FROM 
OP  THE  UNITED 
NO.  94-446) 


TEE 


The  ^EAKER  laid 
the  f  oU(»1ng  mMSage 
of  the  junlted/States; 
and  refferred  i!o  the  Co 
national  Rotations  and 
sprinted: 


_    CN  PROGRESS 

NECrOTIATIONS— 


ST  LTES 


PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC. 


before  the  House 
f  rdm  the  President 
.1  /hlch  was  read 
Compiittee  on  Inter- 
ordered  to  be 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-104,  I  am 
submitting  a  further  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Cyprus  negotiations  and  the  ef- 
forts this  Administration  is  making  to 
help  find  a  lasting  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  island.  In  two  previous  re- 
ports, I  detailed  the  Administration's 
major  effort  to  encourage  the  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  between  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communi- 
ties. My  most  recent  report,  submitted 
in  February,  indicated  that  the  two  sides 
had  agreed  to  resume  the  intercommimal 
negotiating  process  later  that  month. 
That  round  of  talks  did,  in  fact,  take 

Pl2w:e.  ^  ^  .  , 

The  Greek  Cypriot  negotiator  and  his 
Turkish  Cypriot  counterpart  met  in  Vi- 
enna February  17-21,  1976,  under  the 
aegis  of  UN  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim.    The    meetings    concluded    with 
agreement  by  the  two  sides  to  exchange 
proposals  on  the  key  substantive  Cyprus 
issues — including  control  of  territory — 
within  6  weeks.  Moreover,  the  parties 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  Vienna  follow- 
ing the  exchange  of  written  proposals 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  a  joint  an- 
nouncement made  on  February  21,  of 
establishing  a  common  basis  before  the 
proposals  are  submitted  to  mixed  com- 
mittees which  wUl  function  in  Cyprus 
during  recesses  in  the  Vienna-level  talks. 
The  commitment  of  both  sides  to  in- 
troduce negotiating  proposals  on  the  key 
territorial  and  constitutional  issues  must 
be  viewed  as  a  significant  advance.  Until 
the  recent  Vienna  meeting,  the  two  sides 
had  never  been  able  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
cedural formula  which  would  allow  the 
exchange  of  their  respective  positions  on 
these  key  issues  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 
That  obstacle  has  now  been  overcome. 

At  the  recent  Vienna  talks,  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators 
also  agreed  to  resume  talks  in  Nicosia  on 
humanitarian  considerations.  To  date, 
six  meetings  have  been  held  which  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  missing  per- 
sons, among  other  issues,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Greek  Cypriots  living  in  the 
Turkish  sector.  There  is  evidence  that 
these  talks  are  producing  concrete  re- 
sults. For  example,  according  to  a  Unitgd 
Nations  communique  issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  March  27  Nicosia  meeting, 
nine  schools  will  be  reopened  in  the  Turk- 
ish sector  on  the  island  to  provide  for 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riot population  that  has  chosen  to  re- 
main in  that  area. 

The  United  States  continues  to  remain 
alert  to  any  opportunity  to  assist  the 
negotiating  process  more  directly.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  to  Washington  of 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil.  I 
emphasized  the  need  for  both  sides  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  so  that  progress 
on  the  Cyprus  problem  can  be  realized 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  also  addressed  the  Cyprus 
question  in  his  discussions  with  the  For- 
eign Minister.  It  was  clear  from  our  con- 
versations that  Foreign  Minister  Caglay- 
angil believes  these  negotiations  shovUd 
be  sustained  so  that  the  entire  spectrum 
of  issues  can  be  considered. 

In  sum,  we  are  encouraged  that  the 
negotiating  process  has  been  resumed 
and  that'a  procedure  has  been  developed 


whereby  the  critical  issues  can  finally 
be  subjected  to  serious  negotiations.  An 
important  threshold  has  been  crossed. 
Equally  encouraging  is  the  impetus  that 
has  been  created  to  work  out  the  hu- 
manitarian problems.  Now  we  must  all 
work  to  maintain  and  increase  momen- 
tum. We  are  ourselves  again  reviewing 
the  situation  to  see  what  more  can  be 
done  to  complement  the  efforts  of  UN 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  and  the 
parties,  now  that  the  stage  has  been 
reached  where  proposals  are  being  ex- 
changed. We  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  any  Initiative  or  action — conso- 
nant with  the  wishes  of  those  involved— 
which  would  provide  greater  impetus  to 
the  process  that  is  now  imderway.  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  we  will  be  In  touch  with 
the  parties  to  explore  such  possibilities. 
For  the  moment,  we  urge  that  the  two 
sides  engage  in  realistic  and  statesman- 
like discussions  on  the  major  issues  such 
as  territory.  For  our  part,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  our  energies  and  resources 
to  finding  a  just  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Cyprus. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  9.  1976. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  concerning  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  April  12, 1976. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee,  and  the  acting  minority 
leader  be  kind  enough  to  yield.    \ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I-yleld  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  April  12,  1976,  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  District  day,  we  have  two 
bills.  HJl.  12132,  District  of  Columbia 
medical  and  dental  manpower,  and  HJl. 
10826,  imlawful  use  of  rented  motor 
vehicles 

Then  we  will  consider-S.  3056,  Guate- 
mala relief  and  rehabilitation  conference 
report. 

Next  will  be  House  Resolution  1129, 
disapproving  proposed  food  end  nutri- 
tion deferrals  by  the  President. 

Following  that  will  be  House  Resolu- 
tion 1032,  disapproving  proposed  Soil 
Conservation  Service  deferral  by  the 
President. 

Lastly  on  Monday  we  will  have  HJl. 
7988,  heart,  limg,  and  blood  research  con- 
ference report. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  will 
have  the  following: 

At  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  there  will  be 
Jefferson  Day  ceremonies.  Therefore,  the 
House  will  meet  at  11  In  the  morning  on 
that  day. 

Following  that  we  will  take  up  a  reso- 
lution on  disapproval  of  President's  pro- 
posal on  residual  fuel  oil  decontrol. 
Then  we  will  have  H.R.  12725,  tax  free 


roUovers  of  retirement  plan  dIstribuUons, 
I  wv  unanimous  consent; 

HR  13069,  loan  authorizations  for 
Virgin  Island  unemployment  fund,  by 
unanimous  consent;  .^        ,  * 

I     S  2662,  international  security  assist- 
ance, conference  report; 
j   H.R.   8235,   Federal-aid   to   highways, 
conference  report;  ^o,*    «-* 

S.  644.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
conference  report;  „_  ,__ 

HR  12987,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  3 -month  exten- 
sion subject  to  a  rule  being  grantwi; 

H  R  12838,  arts,  humanities  and  cul- 
tural affairs,  subject  to  a  rule  being 

^  H  R.  12704,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  authorization,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  andTSie  second  supple- 
mental appropriations,  fiscal  year  1978. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  recess  for 
Ea-^ter  from  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1976.  until  noon 
on  Monday,  April  26,  1976.  We  will  ad- 
journ by  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  April 
14.  so  that  certain  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  at  home  for  their  religious  fes- 
tivities. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next  ^.    ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  13,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Monday,  April  12,  1976,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, April  13, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTTTEB 
ON  COURTS,  CIVIL  UBERTTES, 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
JUSTICE  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  THE 
5-MINUTE  RULE  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL  14,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  already  been  agreed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KIastenmeikr)  , 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  wishes  that  subcommittee 
to  sit  during  the  5 -minute  rule  on 
Wednesday  next  because  of  a  schedule 
that  he  has  annoimced  and  because  cer- 
tain attorneys  general  are  coming  to 
Washington  from  quite  a  distance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeter)  and  the 
subcommittee  referred  to  be  given  per- 
mission to  hold  hearings  during  the  6- 
minute  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF   MEETING   ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL  14,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1976,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  on 
Wednesday,  AprU  14, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  365  AND  HJl.  366 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports  on  H.R.  365  and 
H.R.  366. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
ielson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  APRIL 
12.  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOBS  CREATION  AND  THE  PROS- 
PECTS FOR  PROSPERITY:  THE 
CONTRAST  BETWEEN  1776  AND 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  on  the  wrong  road 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  on  the  road 
of  inflationary  stimulation  of  consump- 
tion—at the  expense  of  the  productivity 
base  which  gener&tes  new  jobs  and  non- 
inflationary  wage  increases. 

Now,  the  American  economy  is  at  a 
major  policy  crossroads.  The  road  we 
choose  will  govern  how  well — or  how 
poorly — ^the  country  recovers  from  the 
recession.  It  will  govern  our  ability  to 
meet  social  goals.  It  wUl  even  govern  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  and  rights. 

At  no  time  since  the  Depression  and 


the  debates  on  full  employment  which 
foUowed  the  Second  World  War  has  our 
coimtry  addressed  itself  this  visibly  to  a 
primary  choice  of  economic  policy.  It  is 
indeed  a  fimdamental  choice — one  be- 
tv^en  two  basic  alternatives. 

What  are  those  alternatives?  Enough 
Jobs,  or  not  enough  jobs.  Enough  Jobs  on 
one  hand  to  rehire  those  now  unem- 
ployed and  to  hire  those  coming  into  the 
work  force  each  year.  Or  not  enough  jobs 
to  rehire  the  unemployed  and  to  hire  new 
workers.  No  matter  how  else  it  may  be 
expressed,  this  question  of  jobs  -is  the 
central  feature  of  the  debate  now  going 
on  in  the  economic  councils  and  Con- 
gress in  Washington. 

I  can  think  of  very  few  things  more 
important  than  jobs.  Jobs  are  the  under- 
pinning of  our  economic  stability  and, 
beyond  that,  of  the  system  itself.  But.  to 
me,  it  borders  on  being  ludicrous  that 
there  even  has  to  be  a  national  dd>ate 
underway  on  how  to  create  and  sustain 
Jobs.  History  is  so  very  clear  in  this  re- 
gard—the history  of  both  material  and 
social  progress  and  that  of  freedom,  as 
well — that  it  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
debate.  It  would  certainly  scan  to  be 
beyond  debate  if,  in  this  bicentennial  pe- 
riod, we  vmderstood  accurately  the 
events  of  1776. 
1778:    the'CTBlaration    or    woTfamaxcx, 

"THE  WEALTH  OF  NaTIONS."  AND  THE  STZAlC 

ENGINE  ' 

Three  things  of  monujoj^tal  impor- 
tance happened  in  1776.  It  wa&4to 
cidence  that  1776  was  the  year  af-tSur 
Declaration  of  Independeiice— the 
greatest  single  statement  of  political 
freedom  and  guarantor  together  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  personal  freedom; 
the  year  of  Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations"— the  greatest  single  state- 
ment of  economic  freedom  and  means  of 
assuring  economic  growth;  and.  the  year 
of  James  Watt's  first  successful  use  of 
the  steam  engine,  the  benchmark  from 
which  most  measiure  the  true  beginning 
of  the  industrial  age  and  our  unparal- 
leled material  progress.  Those  three 
events  were  not  accidental,  nor  were 
they  imrelated.  They  were  related 
through  specific,  prevailing  attitudes 
concerning  the  essential,  concomitant 
nature  of  political  and  economic  free- 
dom and  of  political  and  economic 
progress. 

We  can  too  easily  overlook  what  the 
leaders  of  that  period  were  telling  their 
fellow  citizens — and  us  as  the  heirs  of 
the  same  traditions.  These  events  were 
reflections  of  the  general  will,  of  a  con- 
sensus of  views  strongly  hdd. 

The  Declaration  of  Indepoidence  cer- 
tainly broke  new  ground  by  fostering  the 
first  break  of  a  colony  away  from  a 
mother  coimtry  in  modem  history,  but 
its  declarations  both  of  grievances 
against  the  State  and  of  tLe  means  of 
best  protecting  freedom  were  little  more 
than  codifications,  no  matter  how  bold 
to  put  them  into  print,  of  prevailing  in- 
tellectual and  popular  opinion. 

Adam  Smith  may  have  broken  new 
ground— he  certainly  is  regarded  as  the 
principal  founder  of  the  free  market 
school— but  his  conclusions,  were  quite 
obviously  based  on  an  accurate  reading 
of  prior  econoT|ilQ,hj|fyy. 
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And,  while  James  Wat ,  may  have  been 
the  inventor — and  therefore  the  first — 
his  invention  was  in  response  to:  First,  a 
widespread '  recognition  I  that  quantum 
jumps  in  material  progress  would  come 
only  through  devising  laeans  of  power 
other  than  humans  and  draft  animals; 
and  second,  to  an  aware  tiess  on  his  part 
that  our  rights  are 
profit    and     could    be 


ijalienable.— that 
manufactured 


through    investing    enough    front-end 
capital. 

They  told  us  as  mucl^  themselves 

Jefferson  said: 

Agriculture,  manufaotuie 
navigation- 
pert  ty — are 
most  free  to  Individual  ent  erprlse. 


c6mmerce  and 
the  four  pllltrs  of  our  pros- 
the    most    thlvlng    when    left 


W(ll 


And  he  knew  quite 
on  growth  caused  by 
and  regulation  when  he 

It  Is  in  the  natural 
liberty  recedes  when 


es  ressive 


cou  "se 


gover  iment 


IP 


isible — tl;  at 


cf 


apprec  iate 


Jefferson  summed  it 
ically  when  he  said,  in 
that  his  creativity  woulc 
they  are  Indlvi 
ment  on  one  is  an 
Liberty  Is  important  as 
source  too;  as  a  matte;' 
be  considered  a  factor 

Benjamin    Franklin 
sentiments  in  an 
use  but  seldom 
saved  is  a  penny  eamejd 
a  penny  Bsked  an 
coming    the    savings, 
money  from  which 
can  be  produced,  can  b<  i 

And  Adam  ^nllth  pu 
tenps  understandable 
he  put  itK 

Every  man,  as  soon  as 
the  laws  of  justice.  Is  left 
pursue  his  own  interests 
and  to  bring  both  his 
tal  Into  ccmpetltlcn  with 
i^an  or  order  of  men. 


most  dramat- 

he  Declaration. 

be  rewarded  by 

an  infringe- 

infrlngement  on  all 

an  economic  re- 

of  fact,  it  can 

production. 

reflected    .these 

expression  that  we  all 

"A   peimy 

Now,  how  is 

one?  By  be- 

the    Investment 

additional  income 

earned. 

it  in  economic 
to  all  of  us.  As 


earred 


free : 
ill 


exceei  Js 


The  concept  he 
mented  both  James 
ness  energy  and  the 
ration.  He  proposed  to 
society  by  developing 
individual  initiative  of 
pounded  the  idea  that 
total  of  individual 
of  free  men  far 
-which  would  arise  from 
a  selected  few — selected 
then  or  elected  by  the 

This  is  v;hat  the 
was      mostly 
means — our  rights — 
litical,  social,  and 
the  individual  could 
most  typically  against 
government.  This  was 
granted  that  there  was 
bate  on  freedom  of 
proposed  that  the 
the  responsibility  of 
progress,  of  providing 
the  broadest  possible 
point,  and  the 
base  for  imparalleled 

1776  AND  1976 


b; 


consen  ;us 


STAN9ARI  13 

Look  at  the  differerce 
and  1976.  Compare  thfe 
today  with  then.  Men 


the  restraints 
taxation 
said: 

of  events  that 
grows. 


qe  does  not  violate 

perfectly  free  to 

in  his  own  way, 

Ipdistry  cmd  his  capl- 

those  of  any  other 


proioimded  comple- 

Wa  t's  plan$4o  har- 

tru  iis  of  the  Decla- 

e  lergize  economic 

iie  potential  of 

men.  Ke  pro- 

soqiety  the  sum 

ecohomic  initiatives 

any  potential 

the  guidance  of 

by  ^e  King 

people  today, 

Amdrican  Revolution 

about-  protecting      the 

through  which  po- 

econpmic  progress  of 

red — 

the  restrartljik  of 

t  iken  so  much\)r 

not  even  any  dT 

ei  terprise.  No  one 

Goiemment  assurtie 

assuring  economjc 

jobs.  There  \tcls 

a^eement  on  this 

provided  the 

gi-owth.  "     ^ 

THS  DIFl  ERENCE  IN  LIVINC 


between  1776 

living  standard 

and  women  were 


working  12  to  18  hours  a  day  and  6  or 
more  days  a  week.  Child  labor  was  the 
norm;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
had  to  work  for  families  to  survive. 
Horses  and  oxen  were  plowing  the  fields 
and  pullirj  wagons  and  carts.  Electri- 
cal power  roii'isted  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin pondeiii-.r  tver  the  effects  of  his  kite 
in  a  stonx  T^:i  'ntemal  combustion  en- 
gine was  1  4... a.  Ired  years  away  from 
even  being  ^v-"^  ed.  Machines  were  in 
their  infancy.  Sail  and  flowing  water 
were  the  means  of  waterbome  commerce. 
There  was  no  running  water  in  homes. 
In  summary.  It  was  a  hard  life  by  to-  ^ 
day's  standards  even  for  the  wealthiest " 

We  know  what  we  have  today  by  con- 
trast. Prosperity  has  reached  a  level 
never  known  in  the  world's  history. 
Worker's  real  wages  have  reached  a  level 
unprecedented  in  any  economy.  We  pro- 
duce in  1  hour  the  wheat  it  took  them 
1  week  to  produce.  We  travel  in  5 
hours  the  distance  across  America  it  took 
them  2  full  seasons  to  travel.  Instead 
of  a  campaign  to  open  the  Appalachians, 
we  tskve  walked  on  the  Moon.  Of  all  the 
figures  one  can  recite,  thC  most  reveal- 
ing is  this:  One-half  of  all  the  goods 
produced  in  the  past  lO.OCO  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  man's  quantifiable  eco- 
nomic history  in  8,000  B.C.,  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
200  years. 

We  had  the  material  resources,  our 
vast  quantities  of  natural  resources.  We 
had  human  resources,  the  never-ending 
flow  of  immigrants  that  came  to  America 
because  of  its  vision  and  its  living  stand- 
ards. And,  we  had  sufficient  capita! — 
money  for  the  investment  essential  to  as- 
sure continued  grov/th  in  jobs  and  pro- 
ductivity. And,  this  is  what  distinguished 
us  from  all  the  rest — our  use  of  capital. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  TO  GUAHANTEI 
PRODUCTIVITT  AND  PROSPERTTT 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  the 
productivity  and  prosperity  essential  to 
guaranteeing  more  jobs.  On  one  hand, 
the  workers  can  work  longer  and  harder. 
On  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools — equipment  and  facilities. 

The  means  through  which  we  have 
more  and  better  tools  is  capital — the 
funds  with  which  to  build  plants  and  buy 
and  replace  equipment.  It  is  capital  and 
its  system — capitalism — which  have 
helped  more. than  any  other  factor  to 
improve  our  living  standard.  Without 
that  capital,  the  American  worker  would 
■  not  produce  more  and  better  things  per 
hour  of  work  than  the  serfs  of  feudal 
days.  He  would  not  earn  more,  and,  like 
them,  would  live  on  the  thin  lii^  of 
existence. 

We   do   not   need   to   return   to   the 
medieval  period  to  prove  this  point.  We 
have  more  recent  examples.  Two  in  par- 
ticular are  West  Germany  and  Great 
Jritain  during  the  post-war  period. 

1948  American  economic  experts. 
Including  Walter  Heller,  went  to  West 
Germany  to  Investigate3their  conditions 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  fiscal, 
economic  policy.  What  did  they  recom- 
mend? They  insisted  the  only  way  out 
for  Germany  was  to  adopt  Inflation. 
They  said  that  Germany  had  an  "exces- 
sive' concern  for  price  stability,"  and 
thdt  "a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to 
stimulate  any  large  volume  of  personal 


savings  would  seriously  curtail  Invest- 
ment." In  other  words,  the  U.S.  experts 
called  upon  Germany  to  adopt  all  the 
KejTiesian  principles.  Economics  Min- 
ister and  subsequent  Chancellor,  Lud- 
wlg  Erhard,  woilld  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tl\e  recommendations.  He  even 
threatened  to  resign  If  these  views  were 
forced  upon  him.  The  Americans  backed  ' 
away. 

We  all  know  what  did  happen.  The 
German  Government  Insisted  upon  the 
opposite  course — upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  ciurency,  a  balanced  budget, 
the  elimination  of  price  controls,  Incen- 
tives to  business  and  Individuals  to  save 
and  invest,  and  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  rest  is  history.  West 
Germany  went  on  to  become  the  moist 
prosperous  nation  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
success  stories  of  modem  history,  and 
the  last  to  even  be  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent recession.  All  of  this  is  in  stark  con- 
trast to  what  the  British  did  after  the 
war. 

They  did  not  need  an  American  com- 
mission of  economic  experts  to  tell  them 
what  to  do  wrong.  They  did  It  them- 
selves. They  adopted  the  policies  which 
West  Germany  rejected.  They  spent 
much  more  than  they  took  in,  and  the 
currency  and  the  economy  foimdered. 
Inflation — the  inevitable  product  of 
consistently  spending  more  than  you 
take  in — was  the  result,  and  the 
response  was  another  bad  one:  wage  and 
price  controls,  but  mostly  price  controls. 
Nationalization  took  one  Industry  after 
the  other,  and  productivity  dropped  to 
among  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world. 
Britain  today  is  on  the  verge  of  com- 
plete collapse — of  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  Ph.  D.  In 
economics  for  all  of  us  to  know  that  we 
have  not  done  too  well  since  we  adopted 
the  policies  of  Lord  Keynes  either — the 
spend  our  way  to  prosperity  approach. 
We  have  had  boom  and  bust  cycles  which 
get  more  severe  each  time.  Inflation 
rejiched  13  percent.  Both  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  Federal  deficit  have 
doubled  in  the  5  years  in  which  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress.  The  Federal  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  at  least 
$111  billion  greater  than  the  budget  of 
2  years  ago.  The  average  amount  of  taxes 
the  Federal  Government  will  collect  from 
a  family  of  four  ihis  year  Is  $7,000 — 
quite  a  jump  over  the  S3t38  It  collected 
from  a  family  of  four  in  1940. 

Of  course,  all  that  mcney  Is  needed  to 
sustain  the  bureaucracy,  a  Iwreaucracy 
which  has  grown  462  percent  since  1930 
when  the  total  population  of  the  coimtry 
was  growing  but  71  percent.  Th^  Is  the 
bureaucracy  which  last  j'ear  saw  one 
agency,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioft,  making  a  total  of  580,p0Qdeci- 
sions  affecting  what  private  J^^try 
could  do.  This  :<?  the  bureaucracy 
which  last  year  published  over  12,500 
pages  of  new  rules  and  regulations  which, 
of  course,  was  In  addition  to  the  232  n^w 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  Of  course, 
maybe  the  bureaucracy  was  just  trjdng 
to  keep  up  with  the  Congress.  The  last 
Congress  considered  26,000  bills  and  772 
,of  them  became  law.  But  let  me  return 
*  to  the  central  point. 

All  of  this  lawmaking  and  all  of  this 
Government  spending  does  not  create 
jobs.  If  It  did.  the  spending  would  have 


nroduced  an  Increase  In  jobs,  no  matter 
Sn  what  ratio.  We  know  what  the  fact 
u  As  spending  by  Government  went  up. 
fhp  rate  at  which  new  jobs  materiahzed 
rent  down.  It  was  not  the  only  reason 
jobs  went  down,  but  all  of  the  reasons 
relate  to  the  way  in  which  Government 
impedes  the  private  sector's  capacity  to 

assure  jobs. 

Exces.'=ive  spending  requires  a  financ- 
in<T  of  the  deficit,  and  that  part  of 
the  deficit  which  is  not  monetized 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  is  paid  for 
from  capital  which  would  be  used  other- 
wise at  lower  rates  of  interest  by  cor- 
ooratioi^,  home  buj-ers.  individuals-- 
in  «;hort.  by  the  private  sector.  This  is 
what  we  call  the  crowding  out  of  capital. 

THE    BIAS    IN    OCR    TAX    LAWS    AGAINST    INVEST- 
MENT AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS  CREATION 

Our  tax  laws  are  heavily  biasedagainst 
investment,  against  production.  'They  are 
skewed  heavUy  hi  favor  of  present  con- 
sumption. Look  at  aUowable  deductions 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  For 
example,  as  a  general  rule  deductions 
are  aUowable  for  interest  to  finance  con- 
sumption but  not  for  the  initial  savings 
or  the  return  to  savings.  We  can  deduct 
many  State  and  local  taxes  imposed  on 
our  consumption,  but  we  cannot  deduct 
what  we  put  into  a  new  investment  or 
saving— money  we  put  into  a  bank  or 
sr.vings  and  loan  account,  or  into  a  life 
insurance  policy  or  an  annuity.  If  we  in- 
vest it  in  machinery,  we  are  aUowed  to 
depreciate  it  usually  only  on  very  un- 
realistic schedules,  some  ranging  as  high 
as  50  years.  What  a  marked  contrast 
with  Sweden — which  we  view  as  the  most 
socialist  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe— 
which  allows  a  1-year  writeoff  of  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  machinery;  they  al- 
low you  to  treat  such  expenditures  as 
ordinary  costs  of  business. 

The  bias  In  our  tax  laws  Is  even  more 
aoparent  when  you  compare  them  to  the 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Out  of  nine  countries,  our  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  consumption  is  eighth.  But  out 
of  those  same  nine  countries,  our  rate  of 
taxation  on  wealth — ^f  rom  which  wealth 
must  come  most  of  that  margin  which 
either  gives  us  the  capital  growth  edge 
we  need  to  assure  progress  or  not — our 
rank  is  first.  We  tax  wealth  more  heavily 
than  any  other. 

The  consequences  should  be  a  surprise 
to  n6  one.  Our  average  private  invest- 
ment as  a  percent  ofgross  national  prod- 
uct is  seventh;  so  is  our  average  annual 
growth  in  productivity,  therefore.  So  was 
our  output  per  ikan-hour  and  the  growth 
rate  of  the  real  gross  national  product, 
ell  one  the  correlation 
lient     and     econoinic 
know  what  could, 
er  reason  there  are  fat 
v^^  x^u^uy  xu   ..^shington  whose  main 
task  it  Is  to  go  In  the  wrong  direction. 
The  House  Aas  passed  a  so-called  Tax 
Reform  Act   which   will   do   more   to 
tighten  the  stran^ehold  on  capital  for- 
mation; it  shifts  the  balance  even  fur- 
ther toward  consumption.  The  House 
has  just  passed  a  $6.2  billion  pubUc  serv- 
ice jobs  program,  as  well  as  a  $6.1  billion 
public  works  program,  both  of  which,  of 
course,  will  ultimately  transfer  jobs  from 
ttie  private  to  the  public  sectors,  gen- 


If  that  does  not  1 
between     Invest! 
growth,  I  do  nbtj 
Yet  for  whate'. 
too  many  In  W^ 


erating  greater,  not  less,  dependence  on 
Government.  But  these  measures  are 
viewed  by  their  proponents  as  short  term. 
What  they  have  ui  mind  for  the  long 
term  is  even  more  distressing. 

a   CONGRESSIONAL  RESURGENCE  OP  "MOBK  OF 
THE  SAME"  vra.L  NOT  SOL>'E  OOT  PEOBLEMS 

We  have  one  bill  being  considered-^ 
the  so-called  Pull  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  cf  1976— which  would 
give  a  statutory  right  to  a  job  to  every 
American.  If  you  could  not  find  a  job  m 
the  private  sector.  Government  would 
be  obUgated  to  give  you  a  job.  You  and 
I  know  what  that  would  mean.  It  would 
take  all  the  pressure  off  union  wage  de- 
mands, because  the  loss  of  a  job  through 
either  a  strike  or  employee  cutbacks  be- 
cause of  higher  per  man  wages  would  be 
cushioned  by  this  Government  guaran- 
tee But,  once  that  started  to  happen,  the 
Government  could  step  in  with  demands 
for  wage  controls  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling wage-push  inflation.  In  addition, 
we  have  the  obvious  problem  of  how  to 
finance  such  a  program,  and  we  know  It 
would  have  to  be  financed  thiough  more 
deficit  spending,  the  kind  which  produces 
more  inflation.  We  would  be  on  a  spiral 
downward,  insofar  as  jobs  are  concerned. 
And  before  you  dismiss  this  legislation 
as  unlikely  to  be  passed,  keep  in  miiid 
that  it  has  been  embraced  by  nearly 
every   candidate   for  President  In  the 
Democratic  Party  and  Is  authored  by  a 
Senator   who   could   become   President 
given  the  right— or  wrong  depending  on 
perspective— set  of  circumstances.  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey. 

We  have  another  bill  under  considera- 
tion which  would  mandate  central  eco- 
nomic planning.  After  all,  its  proponents 
argue,  can  we  assure  jobs  without  con- 
trolling the  economic  conditions  which 
can  otherwise  cause  an  increase  in  priv- 
ate sector  unemployment?  Thus,  all  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace— that  invisi- 
ble hand  to  which  Adam  Smith  re- 
ferred— would  be  subject  to  control  by 
the  bureaucracy  in  Washihgton,  a  bu- 
reaucaiy    whose    performance    record 
seems  to  be  overlooked  in  assessing  its 
ability  to  d6  this  task  any  better.  And.  as 
you  and  I  know,  market  forces  cannot 
re^iUy  be  ever  controlled  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  central  planners.  Not.  at  least,  tn 
a  free  society.  This  bill  has  nearly  the 
same  sponsorship  as  the  prior  one. 

Both  could  be  law  within  the  next  2 
years'  unless  we  do  something  today  to 
better  inform  the  American  people-^nd 
through  them,  their  Congressmen-^bout 
how  jobs  are  and  are  not  created  and 
sustained.  It  is  no  easy  task. 

ECONOMIC  FACTS  VEESDS  ECONOMIC  MTTHS:  THK 
BASIS    FOB    PUBLIC    OPINION 

The  difference  between  public  opinion 
in  this  area  and  the  reaUty  is  striWng. 
People  believe  the  average  manufactur- 
er's af  t^^^ta^bprtfits  on  sales  are  33  per- 
cent. In  reality,  they  are  5.2  percent.  The 
people^^beUeve  the  average  auto  com- 
pany's sales  profit^o  te  39  percentThe 

reaUty  is  1.9  percex^.Thez^li^^'^  ^^°^ 
companies  make  a  6T-percent  profit  on 
sales,  when  hi  reality  they  are  7.2  per- 
cent Of  crucial  importance  when  talking 
to  the  labor  force  about  the  size  and  role 
of  profits,  we  must  work  to  dispell  their 
belief  that  an  after-tax  dollar  is  spUt 


about  75  perc^t  for  profit  and  25  percent 
for  the  employees.  We  must  show  them 
the  reality— that  employees  receive  89.6 
percent,  not  25  percent. 

Few  ways  of  illustrating  the  role  of 
wages  and  salaries  are  more  dramatic 
than  looking  at  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional Income;  7e  percent  of  that  income  < 
goes  to  wages  and  salaries.  Corporate 
profits— before  taxes— are  8  percent^ut 
ttiey  are  4.1  percent  after  texes.  Total 
interest  paid  is  only  7  percent  of  national 
Income.  ,  ..         _ . 

I  have  seen  thrown  around  time  and 
time  again  the  figure  that  5  percent  of 
Americans  own  83  percent  of  American 
business  from  which  they  supposedly  re- 
ceive dividend  payments  equal  to  the 
total  earnings  of  Americans  in  the  bot- 
tom 40  percent  oMncome  distribution. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  bottom  40  per- 
cent receives  a  share  of  personal  mcome 
that  is  more  than  six  times  greater  man 
total  dividend  payments.  In  1975,  divi- 
dend payments  totaled  $32.8  bUhon  com- 
pared to  transfer  payments— social  se- 
curity, medicare,  welfare.  Government 
pension  and  unemployment  payments— 
of  $175  biUion.  Taxable  dividends  paid 
to  individuals  were  only  $18.7  billion-- 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  Paid  jn 
veterans  benefits  and  is  about  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  social  security  payments. 
We  are  told  by  some  tax  reformers 
that  if  we  simply  taxed  toe  profits  of 
corporations  more  heavily,  that  we  wouW 
not  have  tois  huge  national  deW  and 
the  Inflation  it  may— they  say  ,  may 
but  I  must  say  "does"— produce.  What 
are  the  facts?  On  an  annual  y^  basis 
in  1975  the  Federal  budget  deficit  was 
$73  4    billion.    Yet    corporate    retained 
earnings  totaled  only  $22.3  biUion  and 
total  corporate  dividends  paid  totaled 
$32  8  biUion.  Added  togetoer,  we  have 
total  corporate  after  tax  earning.  But 
toat  is  only  $55.1  billion,  some  $18.3  bU- 
lion  less  toan  toe  Federal  deficit.  'This 
means  toat  even  if  corporate  eamlnp 
were  taxed  100  percent— in  otoer  words, 
we  confiscate  the  entire  dividend  income 
stream  of  shareholders  plus  toe  profits 
retained  by  corporations— we  would  still 
be  $18.3  biUion  In  toe  red.  And.  of  course, 
we  would  have  eUminated  economic  In- 
centive  altogether   and   much   of  toe 
source  for  economic  growth  as  weU. 

AU  of  this  misinformation  did  not 
occur  overnight — nor  did  it  ,       — ^ 
cident.  Those  who  advocate  the  pouci 
which  have  led  Britain— and  New  York 
City— down  toe  path  to  near  financial 
ruin  have  been  active  in  our  economic — 
and  political— toinklng  for  toe  past  50 
years.  We  know  what  toey  advocate,  and 
we   certainly   know   what   toe   conse- 
quences have  been.  What  they  are  doing 
now  Is  a  logical  consequence  of  toe  ,, 
earUer  Keynesian  policies— toose  which 
ran  inflation  up  to  13  percent  and  which 
maintain  it  today  at  an  average  of  6 
percent.  Now.  there  tact  if  to  get  rid  of 
toe  8-percent  unemployment  which  that 
Inflation  produced— aU.  however,  wlto- 
out  acknowledging  that  it  was  toelr 
policies  which  produced  it. 

Our  task  now  becomes  more  olmoua. 

A  STBATECT  FOR  FREEDOM 

It  is  time  Government  apd  business 
level  wito  everybody  about  toe  arito- 
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letic  of  our  national  e:onomy  and  of 

rour  respective  businesses.  Even  if  our 

ludience  does  not  alway*  agree  with  us, 

^t  will  at  least  give  our  customers  and 

jur  employees  a  chance  to  sort  out  fact 

Srom  fiction  and  thus  be  able  to  figure 

>ut  for  themselves  wheth  t  the  prices  we 

ire  paying  are  reasonab  e  and  whether 

le  wages  we  are  paying  are  fair. 

It  is  time  to  get  back  onto  the  road 

both  expanded  personal  freedom  and 

lore  assured  prosperityt  a  road  from 

?hlch  we  took  a  decisive^  detour  toward 

entral  planning  and  jots  through  gov- 

lent  policy  some  de<ades  ago. 

But  the  task  is  great  t  than  merely 

iforming — no  matter  Jow  acciu-ately. 

le  task  involves  the    letting  forth — 

aver  the  heads  of  the  m  sinf  ormed  and 

lirectly  to  the  people  as  consumers  and 

|producers-^of  a  strateg;'  for  freedom, 

strategy  for  long-term  prosperity,  a 

strategy  for  assuring  eiough  jobs  not 

Ijust  for  today  but  for  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  strategy  for  freedom. 

We  can  elect  a  Congress  committed  to 

■the  principles  of  a  mark^  economy  and 

la  restraint  on  Govemmei  it.  If  we  are  to 

|imdo  what  prior  Congresses — and  this 

Congress — have  done,  it  hi  s  to  be  through 

I  getting  regulations  off  ouf  backs  and  tax 

I  collectors    out    of    our 

changing  the  law  can  4o  that  in  our 

I  society. 

We   need  a  rigid   reejcaminatlon 
I  every  Federal  program 
using  a  zero-base  budget 
which  every  agency  and 
rejustify  itself  otf  a  sch^uled  basis  or 
go  out  of  operation. 

We  need  to  deregulate 
to-bottom  reform  of  our  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  laws. 

We  need  a  constitutional  prohibition 
against  deficit  financing  and  a  fixed 
statutory  or  constitutional  limit  on  the 
percentage  of  income  whlqh  can  be  taken 
by  Government. 

We  need  a  requirement  that  every 
bill  introduced  indicate  how  much  It 
would  cost  the  taxpayer— In  terms  of 
taxes  and  Inflation. 

We  need  a  statutory  limit  on  the  allow- 
able percentage  increase! in  the  money 
stock. 

We  need  to  add  the  te  iching  of  free 
enterprise  economics  to  1he  curriculum 
of  every  school  In  America 

We  need  major  tax  refc  rm  to  encour- 
age savings  and  investmeiit,  and  this  is 
a  crucial  plank  in  this  platform.  I  intro- 
duced last  March  a  tax  rel  orm  bill  which 
would  accelerate  the  f  orn  ation  and  ac- 
cumulation of  the  investment  capita! 
required  to  expand  both  job  opportu- 
nities and  productivity  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  11  has  107  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  andi  Senate  today, 
and  it  is  called  the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 
It  is  Illustrative  of  the  t;pe  of  specific 
strategy  to  which  I  refer. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  provide 
tax  credits  for  increases  in  qualified  sav- 
ings and  investments — in  jommercial  or 
mutual  savings  banks,  savi  ngs  and  loans, 
building  and  loans,  credt  unions,  life 
insurance  or  mutual  comp^es,  and  In 
qualified  bonds  and  comnra  stock  of 
domestic  corporations.  ItT would  reduce 
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It  would  increase  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption.  It  would  increase  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  And  it  would  do  about 
12  other  important  things  too.  But  most 
importantly,  it  would  constitute  a  major 
shift  toward  rewarding  Investment  and 
savings — the  means  of  assuring  jobs — by 
removing  the  code's  existing  biases 
against  jobs  creation.  It  would  help 
everyone,  from  Individuals,  to  farmers, 
to  small  businesses,  to  corporations,  not 
because  that  is  the  political  way  to  get 
a  bill  passed,  but  rather  because  acceler- 
ated capital  formation  must  have  that 
broad  of  an  economic  base. 

I  can  think  of  very  few  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  can  be  better  used  to  make 
the  point  that  here  is  where  the  answer 
to  real,  sustained  jobs  growth  lies,  not 
with  government-guaranteed  jobs  or 
central  plarming. 

We  need  to  spread  the  base  of  capital- 
ism to  the  workers  more  effectively  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  and  tax  reform 
measures  such  as  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
make  that  possible  without  confiscating 
anyone's  wealth  and  redistributing  it. 
The  Jobs  Creation  Act  simply  assures 
us  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  in  total 
wealth,  and  everyone  would  benefit. 

And,  last  of  all,  we  need  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  one  second  to  none,  and 
we  need  a  manifest  will  to  use  it  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  No  amoimt  of  economic 
progress  Is  going  to  do  us  any  good  here, 
if  we  are  not  here  as  a  free  people  to 
benefit  from  it. 

HOW  0OVER>fMENT  CAN  RKAI.LT  ASStTHS 
FtTLL  EMFLOTMENT 

So,  When  people  ask  me  if  Government 
.  can  assure  full  employment,  I  tell  them, 
"Absolutely."  It  can  do  so  by  winding 
down  the  bureaucracy,  by  reducing  taxes 
on  the  productive  sector  of  the  economy, 
by  stopping  its  spending  of  people's 
money  Irresponsibly,  by  regulatory  re- 
form, by  stopping  Its  crowding  out  of  In- 
vestment capital,  by  ending  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends,  by  ending  its  ar- 
rogant "Uncle  Sam  knows  best"  attitude, 
and  by  a  conscious  attempt  to  start  tell- 
ing people  the  truth  about  business  and 
profits,  labor  and  wages. 

The  events  which  historians  will  some- 
day associate  with  1976  are  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  those  we  Identify  with 
1776.  In  1776  the  question  was  whether  a 
band  of  relatively  united  men  and  colo- 
nies for  whom  they  spoke  could  forge  a 
successful  union. 

In  1976  the  question  is  whether  we 
know  the  lessons  of  1776  well  enough  to 
heed  them  and  to  preserve  and  nurtiu-e 
our  strengths  Into  renewed  success.  And 
I  speak,  in  particular,  about  the  relation- 
ship between  individuals  and  govern- 
ment. 

The  question  which  seems  paramount 
in  my  mind  during  this  Bicentennial  pe- 
riod is  just  that:  "Which  shall  be  the 
donrinant  Influence  in  shaping  the  Na- 
tion over  its  next  200  years:  Individuals 
voluntarily  associated  through  mutual, 
self-balancing  Interests  on  one  hand  qr 
centralized  Government  planning,  law, 
and  regulation  on  the  other?" 

Whether  it  Is  1776  or  1976  or  2176,  the 
task  of  preserving  individual  freedom 
should -be  subordinate  to  no  priorities  of 
Government  which  may  usxirp  them. 


It  Is  time  to  get  back  onto  the  road  to 
prosperity  through  freedom. 


NEW  YORK  CTTY  FORGETS  ITS 
PROMISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  "Kelly)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi^ugh  a 
letter  dated  April  2  I  have  formally 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
.  (Mr.  Rextss)  ,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing, 
to  direct  a  committee  Investigation  Into 
New  York  City's  current  fiscal  practices 
In  connection  with  the  Federal  loan  pro-  - 
gram  enacted  last  year. 

This  was  done  because  New  York  oflS- 
cials  promised  us  austerity  when  they 
came  here,  hat  in  hand,  and  walked 
away  with  commitments  for  $2.3  billion 
for  their  bailout. 

Now  they  appear  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  that  promise,  and  may  have 
broken  It  last  week  In  negotiating  $50 
million  more  in  cost-of-living  benefits 
for  their  unionized  transit  workers. 

Their  timing  was  poor.  Word  of  this 
settlement  came  on  the  day  Mayor 
Beame  was  to  testify  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  the  city's  plan  for  fiscal 
management. 

And  the  prepared  text  of  his  testi- 
mony was  in  hand  here  when  the  word 
came.  Mayor  Beame,  with  the  negotia- 
tion in  the  background,  was  going  to  tell 
the  Senate  no  wage  Increases  were  In 
store  for  city  workers;  that,  in  fact,  some 
fringe  benefits  might  be  cut  back. 

To  me  it  means  the  New  York  City 
politicians  are  continuing  their  same 
game  of  financial  distortion  to  deceive 
the  people  of  New  York  and  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America,  who  are  lending  their 
money. 

This  illustrates  why  they  are  in  trouble. 
There  is  no  political  leadership.  What 
leadership  there  is  has  no  guts.  They  are 
more  interested  in  buying  the  big  imlon 
vote  in  the  next  election  than  in  working 
for  what  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
people.  They  want  to  go  on  living  beyond 
the  city's  means,  and  they  want  to  do  It 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  power  brokers  there  are  controlled 
by  the  big  unions.  The  settlement  was 
accompanied  by  talk  of  increased  eflScI- 
ency  in  the  transit  system.  If  transit 
workers  are  capable  cf  efficiencies  suf- 
ficient to  gain  $50  million  more,  those 
savings  should  be  parsed  or.  to  the  people 
who  pay  the  bUIs,  not  rramrjied  Into  al- 
ready overstuffed  union  p<»rSets.  TTie  sav- 
ings should  go  toward  Waving  the  city 
bail  Itself  out  rather  than  to  placing  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York  and  the  Nation. 

Let  us  talk  some  about  efficiency.  The 
New  Yoric  Times  has  given  us  some  in- 
formation about  the  growing  efBciency 
of  the  system. 

The  Times  reports  the  subway  system 
carries  400  million  fewer  riders  than  It 
did  10  years  ago  and  that  10  percent  more 
employees  are  needed  to  transport  them; 
that  wages  for  transit  workers  have  risen 
129  percent  during  that  time  while  the 
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cost  of  living  has  gone  up  77  percent; 
that  total  labor  costs  are  up  180  percent. 

If  that  is  what  they  mean  by  in- 
creased efficiency,  the  taxpayers  of  New 
York  and  the  Nation  cannot  take  much 
more  of  it. 

But  the  truly  disturbing  thing  about 
the  settlement  is  what  it  Is  likely  to 
mean;  it  means  the  promise  of  austerity 
will  not  be  kept. 

The.ti-ansit  union  is  only  the  first  In 
line.  New  York  officials  are  almost  certain 
other  unionized  municipal  employees  will 
join  the  new  pay  line  the  transit  workers 
pioneered.  Some  estimates  hold  a  round 
of  raises  will  cast  $C00  million  to  $400 
1  million,  based  on  what  has  been  done. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  who  are  made 
uneasy  by  these  developments  to  join  me 
In  asking  Chairman  Reuss  to  investigate 
fully  the  city's  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 

I  in  xoi'  remarks  the  text  of  my  letter  to 

Chairman  Reuss  and  an  article  from 

I  the  New  York  limes  detailing  the  tran- 

I  sit  settlement:  ' 

EousE  or  Refkesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C^  April  2.  1976. 
I  Hon.  Hekrt  Seoss, 

I  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing,  Baybum  Build' 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chatrman:  In  light  of  the  B&iLk- 
I  leg  Comrolttee'B  active  role  last  year  In  ob- 
taining federal  financial  assistance  for  New 
I  York  City,  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Committee  exercise  Its  oversight 
function — and  its  respocslbUlty  to  the  tax- 
payer— by  monitoring  new  developments  In 
the  New  York  situation. 

Several  matters  for  serious  concern  have 
today  come  to  light  with  regard  to  New  Tori 
City's  conduct  of  its  fiscal  affairs  under  com- 
mitments precipitated  by  the  New  York  City 
Seasonal  Financing  Act  of  1975  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  officials  of  the  City  are  no 
longer  acting  in  good  faith  with  the  federal 
government. 

Accordingly,  I  am  hereby  requesting  that 
you  Institute  a  Committee  investigation  of 
the  City's  fiscal  practices  In  connection  with 
the  federal  loan  program. 

This  morning,  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  discussed 
with  some  optimism  the  Cltya  ability  to  pay 
Its  debts  to  the  Federal  Government.  His 
testimony,  as  prepared  for  release,  also  spe- 
cifically stated  that  the  financial  p<an  devel- 
oped to  put  the  City's  finances  in  order 
"offers  nothing  In  the  way  of  a  wage  increase 
ever  the  next  two  years"  for  public  em- 
ployees. 

At  the  very  same  time,  we  are  Informed 
through  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times 
that  a  report  to  the  State's  Emergency  Fi- 
nancial Control  Board  reveals  "that  the 
City's  effort  to  overcome  fiscal  chaos  Is  seri- 
ously slipping"  and  that  "the  City  would 
fall  short  by  28  to  61  percent  of  the  $93  mil- 
lion it  hoped  to  have  in  cash  In  the  fiscal 
year."  Also  reported  are  details  on  the  $50 
million  cost  of  living  increases  the  City  has 
negotiated  for  transit  workers  who  were 
threatening  to  strike. 

Obviously,  something  Is  wrong  when  the 
ranking  city  official  tells  us  on  the  one  hand 
that  no  raises  will  occur,  while  on  the  other 
hand  raises  are  being  promised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  New  York  City  Is  not 
keeping  its  promises  of  austerity,  let  va  find 
out  now.  If  they  want  to  continue  living 
oeyond  their  means  and  want  to  do  It  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  let  us 
nnd  out  now.  If  the  City  Is  going  to  come 
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back  to  our  Committee  to  ask  for  another 
bailout,  let  us  find  out  now. 
Sincerely, . 

Richard  Kki.i.t. 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2,  1976^ 
Pact  on  Transit  Pegs  All  Raises  To  Cost 
or  liiviNG — ^No  Other  Increase  Is  Given 
IN   AvEBTiNC  Strike — Beame  Voices  Res- 
ervations 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 
A  paralyzing  transit  strike  was  narrowly 
averted  early  yesterday  morning  at  a  cost 
that  city  officials  feared  they  could  not  match 
for  other  public  employees  within  the  limits 
of  the  city's  already  shaky  financial  pl^- 
Mayor  Beame,  who  has  been  closeted  wltn 
his  advisers  during  a  night  of  emotional  dis- 
cussions on  what  to  do,  appeared  before  the 
glare  of  television  lights  shortly  before  5  AM. 
and  took  pains  to  put  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  settlement. 

The  two-year  accord  calls  for  no  wage  in- 
crease for  the  34,000  transit  workers.  Instead, 
there  Is  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  tied  in 
principle  to  unspecified  productivity  savings. 
David  L.  Yimlch,  chairman  of  the  Transit 
Authority,  promised  that  "this  contract  will 
not  trigger  a  fare  increase  In  the  foreseeable 
future,"  and  Mr.  Beame  reiterated  yesterday 
afternoon  that  Mr.  Yunich  had  guaranteed 
that  there  would  be  no  fare  increase  this 
year. 

WARNING  VOICnt 

As  the  negotiations  teetered  on  the  verge 
of  a  strike  in  the  early  morning  hours  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  the  Mayor's  aides  were 
warning  him  that  a  similar  agreement  for 
city  workers  would  cost  between  $200  mil- 
lion and  $400  million,  none  of  which  the  city 
has  budgeted. 

"The  specific  elements  of  this  agreement, 
if  applied  to  city  agencies,  would  exceed  the 
city's  financial  plan  submitted  to  the  Emer- 
gency Financial  Control  Board,"  Mr.  Beame 
told  the  news  conference  at  which  the  settle- 
ment was  announced. 

The  Control  Board,  which  is  overseeing  the 
city's  efforts  to  restore  itself  to  solvency, 
must  approve  the  contract  between  the 
Transit  Authority  and  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union,  and  there  was  some  indication 
yesterday  tliat  it.  too.  was  fearful  ci  the  Im- 
pact on  the  city  unions,  whose  contracts  ex- 
pire June  30. 

"A  similar  Increase  for  city  employee* 
would  do  violence  to  the  financial  plan."  said 
Stephen  Berger,  chief  administrator  of  the 
Control  Board.  "It  would  Involve  restructur- 
ing that  would  be  most  difficult,  and  it  would 
certainly  add  to  the  deficit." 

But  there  was  also  reason  to  believe  that 
the  city  unions  might  noi  demand  the  same 
contract  that  the  transit  workers  won. 

While  the  unions  were  officially  saying  "no 
comment"  yesterday,  a  senior  official  of  Dis- 
trict CouncU  37  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
said: 

"We  know  that  it's  going  to  have  an  in- 
fluence, but  it's  not  a  fixed  formula  that  has 
to  be  applied.  There  are  different  circum- 
stances." 

Under  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  T.W.U., 
the  transit  workers  will  receive  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  of  1  cent  an  hour  for  each 
increase  of  0.3  point  In  the  local  Cons\imer 
Price  Index. 

This  formula  Is  a  35  pMcent  increase  of 
0.4  point. 

This  formula  Is  a  25  percent  Increase  over 
the  Qpe  In  the  expired  contract,  which  gave 
them  1  cent  an  hour  for  each  Increase  of 
0.4  points. 

The  ilrst  coet-of-llvlng  raise  will  be  paid 
on  July  1,  based  on  the  increase  In  the  Index 


from  December  1975  to  May  1978.  Another 
cost-of-living  raise  will  be  paid  on  Dec.  1 
based  on  the  increase  from  June  through 
November.  The  same  dates  wlU  apply  in  the 
second  year  of  the  contract. 

6  PERCENT  increase  FORESEEN 

EconcMnists  forecast  that  the  cost  ot  living 
will  Increase  6  percent  a  year  In  each  of  the 
next  two  years*  But  the  index  stood  last 
December  at  17i2.7,  and  a  6  percent  increase 
would  mean  an  Increase  of  10.36  points. 

Based  on  tbe  formula,  an  Increase  of  10.36 
points  would  mean  a  paj^  raise  of  84  cents 
an  hour  t0r  tiie  transit  workers,  who  cur- 
rently earn  an  average  of  $6S6  an  hour  for 
their  40 -hour  week. 

The  Ti-anslt  Authc^ty  says  that  each  pay 
increase  of  1  cent  an  nour  costs  it  $1,127,000 
a  ye^,  and  34  cents  an  hour  would  therefore 
^c^x  it  $38.3  nUlIlon  for  a  fiUl  year. 

Based  on  »  projected  Increase  of  6  per- 
cent in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  In  each  of 
the  next  two  years,  the  total  cost  to  the 
Transit  Authority  would  be  between  $57  mil- 
lion and  $58  million. 

But  the  Transit  Authority  Insisted  through- 
out the  negotiations  that  It  had  no  money 
to  pay  any  increases,  and  the  city  and  state 
told  it  that  they  had  no  money,  either.         ,, 

Early:  on.  the  authority  decided  that  the 
money  for  pay  raises  would  have  to  be  gen- 
erated from  productivity  savings  within  the 
budget,  but  It  could  not  agree  with  the  union 
,on  where  those  savings  would  be  made. 

COMMXTTEK  PLANNED 

As  a  result,  the  agreement  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  "J<rint  steering  committee  to 
study  the  efficiency  and  utlllzatKu  of  per- 
sonnel, plant  and  eqtilpment,  and  to  make 
recommendations  and  arrive  at  an  agreement 
to  eliminate  Inefficiency,  unnecessary  costs 
and  underutlllzation  resulting  from  any 
caxise  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Tunlch,  who  looked  tired  but  In  better 
shape  than  some  of  the  other  negotiators 
and  mediators,  said  yesterday  morning  that 
"the  Transit  Authority  and  the  unions  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  Increases  in  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  shall  be  generated  from 
internal  cost  reductions." 

But  Matthew  Guinan,  the  president  of  the 
tinlon,  said  the  raises  would  be  paid  Inde- 
pendently of  any  productivity  savings,  and 
Mr.  Yunich  did  not  contradict  him. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  John  P.  O'Donnell. 
the  union's  counsel,  buttressed  the  union's 
argument  by  citing  the  wordins  of  the  aeree- 
ment,  which  said  that  "the  potential  cost  of 
the  cost-of -living  allowance  embodied  in  the 
agreement  shaU  have  to  be  met  through 
internal  savings,  although  not  contingent  on 
such  savings." 

Mr.  O'Donnell  noted  again,  as  the  union 
has  repeatedly  done  during  the  negotiations, 
that  the  T.W.U.  had  participated  In  the  work 
of  the  present  productivity  committee  anfl 
that  substantial  savings  had  been  achieved  as 
a  result. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Mr.  Yunich  and  Mr.  Oulnan  during 
secret  negotiations  at  the  New  York  HUton 
hotel  Tuesday  night,  and.  according  to  one 
close  participant,  "the  negotiations  yesterday 
were  between  Beame  and  Yunich." 

Mr.  Yunich,  who  was  said  to  be  chtdced  wttto 
emotion  during  one  conversation  Wednesday 
night  with  the  Mayor,  Insisted  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  contract  If  Mr.  Beame  was 
going  to  attack  It  and  that  the  Mayor  had 
to  be  at  least  neutral. 

The  Mayor  was  apparently  convinced  to 
go  along  with  It  by  the  argument  that  If  the 
f^anslt  workers  were  to  strike  they  certainly 
'  would  not  settle  more  cheaply. 

In  addition,  according  to  persons  In  the 
Mayor's  suite,  there  was  some  feeling  that 
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the  Mayor  would   ratbei 
Victor  Gotbaumn's  nmnlclpal 
July  than  by  Mr.  Oulnaji 
yesterday. 


VAN    AKSDALE    Ci  lIXED     IN 


For  Its  part,  the  union 
bad  done  the  best  it  could 
stances,  but  it  brought 
president  of  the  New  York 
Council,  into  Its  nego 
meeting  at  4  A.M.  to  helj  i 

The  polite  applause 
Ing   room — In    contrast 
ovations    of    past    year 
union  leaders  were 
brought  him  In. 

"This  is  a  fair  and 
Mr.  Gulnan  told  the 
followed  the  meeting. 
strike  this  Is  the  best 
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City  Central  Labor 

latlng    conunlttee 

sell  the  pact. 

frojn  Inside  the  meet- 

the    thunderous 

proved    that    the 

probafcly  right  In  having 


to 


rei  sonable 
neirs 


contract." 
conference  that 
■^ith  or  without  a 
could  do." 


HEARING  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMERCIAL 
LAW  OP  COMMITT  CE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY ON  APRIL  14,  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t  smpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  I  iouse  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutep. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoli  es  and  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  Commi  ;tee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, of  which  I  am 
nouhces  that  it  will  hdd  a  hearing  on 
managerial  decisionmajdng  and  petro- 
leiun  joint  ventiu-es  in 
2141  of  the  Raybuiti  Building  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  1)76,  at  9:30  a.m. 


Speaker,  during 


PAIR  PLAY  FOR  TlIE  VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H  )use.  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jerse;  (Mrs.  Meyner) 
is  recognized  for  5  mli^tes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr. 
the  Korean  war,  I  servH  with  the  Red 
Cross  on  the  battlefrotit  and  came  to 
know  the  exacting  hard  ;hlps  that  many 
men  in  the  Armed  Forcps  have  endured 
during  wartime. 

For  these  contributloiis  to  insure  our 
national  security,  veterms  deserve  the 
very  best  care  that  this  i  «untry  can  pro- 
vide. That  is  why  I  ha^ie  cosponsored  a 
bill.  H.R.  11748,  which  Would  remove  the 
present  10-year  llmitatiton  within  which 
programs  of  education  for  veterans  must 
be  completed.  Maiiy  veterans  are  either 
unwilling  or  imable  to  r(  sume  their  edu- 
cations immediately  af te  r  discharge  from 
the  Amiid  Forces.  The^  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  those  benefits  free  of 
time  restrictions. 

Now  the  10-year  limltf,tlon  Imposed  in 
1966  threatens  to  halt  the  educational 
progress  of  the  Individual  who  needed 
time  to  raise  a  family  or  to  support  de- 
pendents or  to  establish  career  objec- 
tives. HJl.  11748  wotildigive  the  fullest 
possible  educational  opdortimity  to  vet- 
erans. We  owe  them  na  less. 

My  record  on  veteransibeneflts  Is  clear. 
On  June  6, 1975, 1  voted  for  the  Veterans 
and  Survivors  Pension  Act  which  would 
liberalize  many  benefit  provisions  of  the 
ciurent  law;  I  opposed^  bill  to  abolish 
GI  educational  benefits;  and  I  supported 


and  cosponsored  H.R.  7 


sure  that  social  security  increases  are 


17,  a  bill  to  in- 


"passed  through"  and  do  not  result  in 
commensurate  reductions  in  veterans 
benefits. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nation  necessitates  careful 
fiscal  restraint.  And,  there  are  many 
areas  in  which  Federal  fimdlng  can  be 
cut.  Benefit?  for, veterans  is  not  one 
of  them.  y 
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SOLAR  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  BAtrcus)  is  rec- 
ognized fo^  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
nearly  impossible  to  argue  against  the 
proposition  that  solar  power  theoreti- 
cally provides  an  attractive  alternative 
source  of  energy.  The  advantages  of  the 
use  of  solar  energy  are  easily  recog- 
nized and  cited.  The  power  of  the  Sun's 
rays  is  virtually  inexhaustible  and  avail- 
able at  nearly  every  point  on  Earth.  To 
the  extent  that  solar  energy  is  utilized, 
the  need  for  other  sources  of  fuel  Is  di- 
minished. Solar  energy  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  sources  of  power  known  to  man. 
Of  course,  use  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun  is 
not  contingent  on  the  whims  of  any  for- 
eign government.  In  short,  solar  energy 
appears  to  be  the  ideal  energy  source — 
provided  that  the  technology  exists  to 
efBciently  exploit  it. 

The  potential  advantages  of  solar 
power  are  particularly  pronounced  when 
applied  to  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
homes.  About  25  percent  of  our  total 
energy  consumption  arises  from  heating, 
cooling,  and  hot  water  heating.  Accord- 
ing to  a  General  Electric  study  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation: 

Of  the  60  million  buUdlngs  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  .  .  .  approxi- 
mately 40  million  were  found  to  be  viable 
cost-effective  candidates  for  solar  sys- 
tems ...  If  all  these  buildings  were  so 
equipped,  the  yearly  equivalent  electric 
power  savings  would  be  approximately  1,5(X) 
billion  kilowatt  hours  ...  by  the  end  of 
the  century — equivalent  to  the  total  electric 
generating  capacity  of  the  United  States  In 
1970. 

Thus  there  is  great  potential  In  the 
use  of  solar  power  to  heat  and  cool 
homes.  However,  seyeral  questions  sepa- 
rate potential  from  reality. 

First,  is  the  technology  available  to 
permit  increasing  installation  of  solar 
power  in  private  homes  and  other  build- 
ings? The  answer  is  "Yes."  Certainly,  the 
solar  power  industry  is  small,  yet  it  is 
growing.  A  recent  list  of  solar  equipment 
manufacturers  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Farber  of 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
sion  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida contained  the  names  of  75  manufac- 
turers in  20  States.  If  a  homeowner 
wanted  to  solarize  his  home,  he  would 
certainly  have  many  sources  of  supply 
for  the  needed  equipment. 

The  next  question  is,  to  put  it  blimtly. 
Is  a  solar  power  system  for  a  home  worth 
it?  Providing  solar  powered  heating  and/ 
or  cooling  involves  a  much  higher  initial 
cost  than  conventional  systems,  so  a 
homeowner  would  not  find  a  solar  sys- 
tem desirable  unless  it  resulted  ip^ong- 
term  operating  savings.  In  fact,  solar 
power  does  pay  for  itself  over  a  6-  to  15- 


year  period.  At  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  last  fall, 
Sheldon  H.  Butt  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Industries  Association  presented  figures 
which  demonstrated  that — 

In  the  typical  cases  presented,  savings 
pay-out  time  ranges  from  6  to  9  years  when 
solar  'iqstallatlon  replaces  electric  energy; 
7  to  12  ypars  when  fuel  oil  Is  replaced;  and 
12  to  15 1  years  when  still  low  cost  natural 
gas  is  replaced. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  homeowner  stands 
to  gain  by  installing  solar  heating  and/ 
or  cooling  in  his  home. 

Solar  energy  is  a  power  source  which 
homeowners  can  exploit  today.  Unfor- 
timately,  there  are  barriers  to  the  more 
widespread  incorporation  of  solar  en- 
ergy in  residential  dwellings.  I  believe 
that  these  barriers  necessitate  Federal 
involvement  to  counteract  their  force 
and  to  encourage  proliferation  of  solar 
energy  systems. 

The  high  initial  cost  of  a  solar  power 
system  for  the  home  deters  many  in- 
dividuals who  might  otherwise  invest 
In  one.  From  a  Federal  point  of  view, 
HUD  and  VA  mortgage  programs  do  not 
make  provisions  for  this  higher  Initial 
cost.  Thus,  homeowners  who  may  wish 
to  solarize  their  existing  or  plaimed 
homes  carmot  apply  the  advantages  of 
Federal  loan  and  insurance  programs  to 
the  higher  cost  of  solar  systems. 

Why  doesn't  the  Federal  Government 
take  accoimt  of  potential  desire  by  some 
of  the  people  affected  by  Its  housing 
programs  to  solarize  their  homes?  Cer- 
tainly, the  Government  is  studsdng  the 
potentials  of  solar  energy  in  the  home. 
Under  the  Public  Law  93-409  program, 
the  Government  will  have  solar  heating 
equipment  and  systems  standards  ready 
in  3  years,  and  similar  standards  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  will  be  ready 
in  5  years.  Unfortunately,  while  home- 
owners wait  for  the  standards  to  be 
prepared,  precious  Irreplaceable  fossil 
fuels  are  being  burned  by  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  placed  solar  sys- 
tems in  their  homes,  had  Government 
fimding  been  available.  Without  doubt, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  re- 
quire solar  systems  in  new  homes  imtll 
the  study  standards  have  been 
formulated;  nor  should  the  Government 
actively  encoxurage  homeowners  to  adopt 
solar  heating  and  cooling  while  iWoahnot 
provide  final  standards  for  solar  systems. 
However,  interim  standards  are  avail- 
able. The  Government  sould  not  idfiore 
the  reasonable  desires  of  some  home- 
owners to  place  solar  systems  in  their 
new  or  existing  homes  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  higher  initial  cost  of  such 
systems  in  Its  housing  programs. 

Because  I  feel  that  use  of  solar  energy 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  Federal 
omissions,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Solar  Energy  for  Homes  Act  of  1976.  The  ^ 
bill  Increases  limits  on  all  Federal  hous- 
ing loan  and  Insurance  programs  to  al- 
low for  the  increased  initial  costs  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems.  The  bill 
does  not  require  solar  systems  for  homes 
affected  by  any  of  the  programs,  but 
simply  includes  the  added  cost  of  such 
systems  in  current  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  solar  power. 
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If  adopted,  this  bill  could  actually 
complement  the  Federal  study  program 
by  providing  for  additional  homes  with 
operational  solar  systems  which  Federal 
researchers  could  include  in  their  re- 
search. It  will  allow  those  borrowers  who\ 
wish  to  include  solar  systems  in  their  \ 
homes  with  the  same  Federal  benefits  as  • 
borrowers  who  choose  conventional  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems.  The  bill  will 
spur  growth  in  the  solar  power  industry, 
which  in  turn  should  lower  the  cost  of 
solar  systems.  Most  importantly,  the  bill 
will  represent  a  solid  step  toward  energy 
Independence  and  environmental  Im- 
provement. 

The  technology  to  heat  and  cool  houses 
with  solar  power  is  available  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  today.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  discourage  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  excluding 
them  from  Federal  loan  and  insurance 
programs. 

There  are  a  few  homeowners  through- 
out the  Nation,  including  my  State  of 
Montana,  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  solar  power — low  cost  fuel 
bills — some  say  as  low  as  $10  a  year — and 
clean  heat  and  cooling.  But  these  people 
are  just  a  few  pioneers.  They  are  not 
entrepreneurs.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  incurring  the  costs  of  providing  solar 
energy  out  of  their  own  pockets — ^not 
from  lending  institutions.  My  hope  is 
that,  once  the  obstacles  to  financing  the 
capital  costs  for  solarizing  homes  are  re- 
moved, this  new  energy  form  will  be 
widely  implemented.  My  bill  seeks  to  do 
just  that. 


J 


I  Include  a  copy  of  my  bill  following 
this  speech: 

H.B.  13143 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance  under 

certain  J:  ousing  programs  for  more  dwelling 

units  which  are  heated  or  cooled  by  solar 

energy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representati^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ^Congress  assembled,  That  the 
aamlnlstrator  of  any  Federal  program  which 
is  e^abllsJjkJb  by  title  n  or  HI  of  the  Na- 
tionahafemslng  Act  or  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  shall  Increase  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  any  amount  which  represents 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a  loan  that 
may  be  made  on  a  single-  or  multl-fjunlly 
dweUlng  unit  or  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  the  principal  obUgatlon  of  a  mortgage 
on  such  unit  which  may  be  Insured  or  pur- 
chased under  any  such  program.  If  such  In- 
crease represents  the  increase  In  the  cost  of 
the  dwelling  unit  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  unit's  ^Ing  heated  or  cooled  by  solar 
energy.       "^ 

STATUS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
RICE  EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OP 
APRIL  8,  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex.\nder)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  began  a  weekly  series  of  reports 
on  the  progress  the  Administration  is 
making  toward  reaching  the  objective 
established  last  year  for  exporting  U.S. 
rice  under  Public  Law  480  (Food  for 
Peace)  programs.  These  programs  are  of 
vital  interest  to  rice  producers  and  mer- 

STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  UW  480  RICE  PROGRAM 
1975-76  MARKETING  YEAR,  CURRENT  THROUGH  APR.  8,  1976 
III)  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


chants  because  of  the  major  role  they 
have  played  In  the  marketing  of  the 
rice  grown  In  this  Nation. 

Congress  appropriated  sufficient  f imds, 
based  on  administration  budget  esti- 
mates, to  finance  the  export  of  850,000 
metric  tons  of  rice  which  has  been  stated 
as  the  administration's  objective  for  the 
1975-76  marketing  year.  Since  that  time 
rice  prices  have  dropped  and  It  is  now 
estimated  that  the  fimds  appropriated 
would  be  sxifflcient  to  export  one  million 
tons  of  U.S.  rice  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  during  the  current  market- 
ing year.  In  view  of  this,  the  current 
marketing  year  Public  Law  480  rice  ex- 
port objective  should  be  increased  to  one 
million  tons  and  all  the  funds  should  be 
committed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  shoxild  be  noted  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advised  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
International  Affairs  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
countries  with  which  n^otiations  were 
expected  to  take  place  In  order  to  meet 
the  marketing  year  objective.  Even  so,  as 
late  as  March  9  formal  negotiations  still 
had  not  been  begxm  on  sale  of  45  percent 
c^  *.he  rice. 

In  addition,  more  than  eight  months 
have  elapsed  and  only  28.9  percent  of  the 
850.000  ton  objective  has  actually  been 
sold  during  this  marketing  year. 

The  chart  below  gives  the  status  of 
each  of  the  current  marketing  year  Pub- 
lic L»w  480  rice  export  agreements  for 
which  formal  Interagency  Staff  Commit- 
tee allocations  have  been  approved: 


Bangladesh    South   Korea 


Portugal 


Zaire 


Guinea 


India 


Indonesia 


Syria 


ToW 


Allocations  approved  by  interagency  staff  committee: 

Amount - 

Negotiations  initiated: 

Date 


Amount 

Agreements  signed: 

Date 

Amount 

Purchase  authorizations  issued : 

Date 

Amount 

Invitations  for  bid  issued: 

Date 

Amount 

Programs  completed: 

Amount 


Apr.    1,1976 

Mar.   4.1975 rtar.22.1976 

200 


(52 


10 


Mar.  10  and 

18, 1976 

50 


m 


Mar.  30,1976 

50 


Mar.  26,1976    Apr.    5,1976 

"45  27 . 


3U 

"so 
"n 


Apr.    8,1976  .. 

'52- 


170 


160 


S2 

230 


Total. 


220 


1164 


145 


27 


10 


200 


100 


50 


816 


t  Both  South  Korea  and  Portugal  normally  buy  brown  rice.These  figures  are  the  milled  equivalent  based  on  the  U3DA  formula  of  90-percent  extraction  from  brown  rice.  The  rice  industry  uses  an  K- 
percent  extraction  formula.  


CITIZEN  ANTICRIME  PATROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo  rfe.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Citizen  Anti- 
crime  Patrol  Assistance  Act,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  both  the  92d  and  S3d  Con- 
gresses. It  is  long  past  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  should  take  positive  action  to 
help  the  responsible  citizen  who  is  willing 
to  donate  his  time  and  effort  to  fight 
crime.  The  crime  rate  in  this  country 


has  risen  an  astronomical  27  percent 
during,  the  last  2  years.  There  are  many 
citizens  who  want  to  fight  crime;  they 
are  willing  to  volunteer,  organize  into 
community  groups,  and  patrol  their 
neighborhoods  to  assist  local  police.  But 
they  cannot  afford  the  startup  costs  of 
those  programs  and  thus  their  organi- 
zations never  get  off  the  groimd. 

The  Citizen  Anticrime  Patrol  Assist- 
ance Act  would  provide  help  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government,  by  way  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, to  citizen  anticrime  groups,  by- 
'  passing  the  massive  State  and  local  bu- 
reaucracy   administering    the    Federal 


block  grants,  and  thus  guaranteeing  the 
availability  of  funds  for  citizen  anti- 
crime  groups  which  otherwise  could  not 
function. 

Since  1968,  the  Federal  Government 
has  felt  that  the  best  way  to  help  States 
fight  the  crime  problem  was  through 
block  grants.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  how  States  should  apply  that  money, 
except  that  it  should  be  toward  law  en- 
forcement. When  the  States  became 
pressed  by  the  tight  economy,  they  ap- 
plied their  Federal  grants  to  basic  law 
enforcement  necessities,  instead  of  in- 
novative programs  like  citizen  anticrime 
organizations.  , 
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My  legislation  woulp 
Streets  Act  of  1^68  to 
ciflcally  to  encourage 
sible  citizen  groups  whc 
or  are  performing,  ant 
ices  in  their  communitl'^ 
izes  $15  million  for  fiscal 
million  for  fiscal  year 
lion  for  fiscal  year  197  i 
The  bill  sets  limits 
to  be  funded.  It  requirfes 
groups  coordinate  thdr 
local  law  enforcement 
they  demonstrate 
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protect  the  civil 
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costs  of  the  programs; 
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firearms,  chemical 
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vehicles.  These  provisions 
that  such  groups  woulp 
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some  were  feared. 
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I  have  heard  from 
crime  groups  located 
and  they  have  indicate^l 
tic  support  for  this 
While  their  costs 
they  support  their 
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number   of  watchers 
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school-age  children, 
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do  something  themselvjes 

A  great  many 
I  am  sure,  are  aware 
greater  citizen 
prevention   and 
existence  of  citizen  an 
tions  and  operations 
gressional  districts. 
Speaker,  are  not  vigi: 
law-abiding  citizens  w 
the  police  combat 
eyes  and  ears  of  a  local 
cannot  be  everjrwhere. 
the  Federal  Goveunmebt 
to  be  concerned  about 
crime,  to  offer  financ 
citizens  who  aj:tf^illiiir 
time  and  effort  to  figh 
Izen   Anticrime   Patrol 
provides  a  focus  for 
poses  a  workable 
and  assist  citizen 

A  summary  of  the 
of  bill  follows : 

Section   2   makes   findings 
need  to  provide  Federal 
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pleasure  of  riding 
radio  car  as  it 
a  neighbor- 
vas  impressed  by 
the  streets  after 
were  a  large 
who   checked   in 
great  variety  of 
the  program — 
w|orking  men  and 
retirees.  They 
the  safety  of 
determined  to  help 
to  improve  it. 
of  the  House, 
of  the  need"  for 
in   crime 
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pr  ncipal  provisions 


regarding  the. 
funds   directly  to 


local  community  anticrime  organization; 
notes  that  community  anticrime  organiza- 
tions have  been  successful  m  combating 
crime,  and  that  police  departments  welcome 
their  assistance. 

Section  3  amends  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
by  Inserting  a  new  part  G,  "Grants  to  Resi- 
dents' Organizations,"  which  includes  the 
following  sections : 

Section  551 — ^The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
encourage  and  assist,  through  a  program  of 
direct  grants,  local  residents  anticrime  or- 
ganizations. 

Section  552 — To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the 
citizen  organizations  must  have  a  plan  and 
meet  certain  criteria. 

Section  553 — One  or  more  of  the  following 
services  must  be  provided  by  the  anticrime 
organization  to  receive  a  grant : 

1)  Roving  or  stationary  anticrime  patrols. 

2)  Escort  services. 

3)  Rapid  warning  and  reporting  of  crim- 
inal or  suspicious  activities  to  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclals. 

Section  554 — Grants  may  be  used  to  cover 
costs  of  training  and  eqvUpment  provided 
that  no  funds  bo  spent  for  firearms,  chem- 
ical agents,  or  any  other  weapons,  or  the 
purchase,  lease,  rental,  or  maintenance  of  any 
motor  vehicle. 

Section  555 — ^Authorizes  $15,000,000  for 
FY  1977,  $17,500,000  for  FY  1978,  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  FY  1979. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   13144 
A  Bill  to  provide  Federal  citizen  anticrime 
patrol   assistance  grants  to  residents'  or- 
ganizations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Citizen  Anticrime 
Patrol  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  public  safety  and  security  can  best 
be  achieved  through  cooperation  between 
the  general  public  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials; 

(2)  citizens  of  many  communities  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  citizens  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  to  organize,  plan,  and 
act  to  help  protect  their  neighborhoods 
against  crime  In  conjunction  with  law  en- 
forcement officials; 

(3)  law  enforcement  officers  throughout 
the  Nation  welcome  organized  participation 
of  citizens  In  combating  crime;  and 

(4)  the  regular  presence  of  responslblle 
citizens  on  the  streets,  in  buildings,  and  In 
unprotected  areas  of  communities  where 
crime  lurks,  to  watch  for  and  report  any  sign 
of  criminal  or  suspicious  activity  can  help  to 
resolve  and  deter  crimes. 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (as  amended) 
to  provide  a  program  of  financial  grants  to 
residents'  organizations  which  shall  utilize 
such  grants  to  help  prevent  crime. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  redesignating  part  G.  part  H.  and  part 
I  as  part  H,  part  I,  and  part  J,  respectively; 
and 

(2)  inserting  after  part  F  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  G — Grants  to  REsmENTS' 
Organizations 
"ptjrpose 
"Sec.  561.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  encourage  and  assist  through  a  program 
of  direct  grants  to  local  residents'  organiza- 
tions, efforts  by  citizens  through  such  orga- 
nizations regularly  to  patrol  and  otherwise 
watch  over  local  facilities  and  human  activi- 
ties vulnerable  to  crime,  and  to  report  crim- 
inal or  suspicious   activities   to  the  proper 


law  enforcement  authorities  and  thereby  to 
help  deter  or  resolve  crimes. 

"AIXOTMENTS    TO    RESIDENTS'    ORCAmZATIONS 

"Skc.  552.  The  Administration  shall  make 
grants  to  residents'  organizations  which  have 
established  a  plan  as  required  iinder  section 
553  of  this  part  and  which  have — 

"(1)  demonstrated  a  need  for  assistance, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as 

"(A)  the  extent  and  Impact  upon  their 
community  of  crime, 

"(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  residents' 
organizations,  and 

"(C)  the  expense  and  dlfflc\ilty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  for  services;    , 

"(2)  establishing  the  degree  to  which  the 
plan  to  be  assisted  is  likely  to  effect  a  de- 
crease in  crime  in  the  community; 

"(3)  undertaken  to  coordinate  its  activi- 
ties with  the  activities  of  similar  organiza- 
tions in  surrounding  communities; 

"(4)  establish  the  degree  to  which  the  plan 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
community; 

"(5)  undertaken  consultations  with  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  to  assure  full  coordination 
between  the  organization  and  such  authori- 
ties in  the  implementation  of  the  plan;  and 

"(6)  established  that  the  plan  provides 
for  protection  of  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  community. 

"plan  for  crime  watch  and  REPORTING  SERV- 
ICES 

"Sec.  553.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
grants  authorized  by  section  652  of  this  part, 
residents'  organizations  must  submit  to  the 
Administration  In  writing  a  plan  to  provide 
one  or  more  of  the  following  services: 

"(1)  Roving  or  stationary  \>atlcrlme 
patrols. 

"(2)  Escorts  for  persons  leaving  or  return- 
ing to  their  places  of  residence,  particularly 
during  nondayllght  hours. 

"(3)  R^pld  warning  and  reporting  of  crim- 
inal or  suspicious  activities  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
other  residents. 

"(b)  The  plan  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  set  forth  a  program  for  educating, 
equipping,  and  training  the  members  of  such 
organization. 

"GRANT  conditions 

"Sec.  554.  (a)  A  Federal  grant  authorized 
under  this  part  may,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b) ,  provide  for  up  to  100 
per'  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  required  by  section  553. 

"(b)  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  sti- 
pends to,  and  necessary  training  and  equip- 
ment of,  residents'  organization  members  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Implementing  a. plan:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  no  funds  nnder  this 
part  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase,  lease, 
rental,  maintenance,  or  use  of  any  firearm, 
chemical  agent,  or  other  weapon,  or  the  pur- 
chase, lease,  rental,  or  maintenance  of  any 
motor  vehicle. 

"authorization  _ 

"Sec.  555.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $17,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979." 
definitions 

Sec.  4.  Section  601  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  S^fe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (as 
amended)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  'Residents'  organization'  means  any 
organization  of  persons  In  which  the  pri- 
mary criterion  for  active  membership  and 
participation  Is  current  residence  In  a  clearly 
•defined  local  neighborhood,  housing  complex,- 
or  community,  a,nd  which  Is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  genei^l  service  to  the  commu- 
nity." — -^ 


LETTER  TO  COL.  RONALD  M.  OBACH, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES PROCUREMENT  COMMITTEE 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
,  Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Con- 
gressman James  H.  Scheuer  and  I  with 
62  of  our  colleagues  sent  a  letter  to  Col. 
Ronald  M.  Obach,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Commit- 
tee, which  letter  I  am  appending  to  this 
statement. 

The  letter  is  self-explanatory.  Section 
3  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  U.S.  firms  from  partici- 
pating in  boycotts  of  coimtrles  that  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent recently,  by  Executive  order,  sought 
to  end  the  even  more  invidious  boycott 
participation  of  American  firms,  who  in 
their  attempts  to  gain  Arab  business  were 
ending  their  connections,  with  other 
Americans  who  are  Jewish  or  with  firms 
having  Jewish  principals.  But  that  Presi- 
dential Executive  order  does  not  impact 
upon  those  practices  involving  American 
firms  boycotting  Israel.  And  there  are  no 
adequate  punitive  sanctions  in  the  cur- 
rent law  to  enforce  the  public  policy  ex- 
pressed In  section  3  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  There  should  be,  and 
Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer  and  I 
have  introduced  appropriate  legislation 
to  deal  with  that  matter.  However,  pend- 
ing adoption  of  such  legislation  to,  we 
ought  not  to  reward  American  companies 
participating  in  the  Arab  economic  boy- 
cott against  Israel  by  awarding  them 
Govenmient  contracts. 
r"^  hope  that  Colonel  Obach  will  use 
\hls  good  offices  to  amend  the  current 
procurement  regulations  so  as  to  effectu- 
ate in  his  domain  at  least  the  carrying 
out  of  the  public  policy  expressed  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  letter  follows: 

cc^ngress  of  the  united  states, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  9,  1976. 
Col.  Ronald  M.  Obach, 

Chairman.  ASPR  Committee,  OSAD  (INL) 
PR.  Room  3D  776,  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
federal  procurement  funds  have  been  paid 
to  companies  violating  the  policy  set  forth 
in  Section  3  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  which  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
tJnlted  States  "to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  tJnlted  States."  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  primary  responsibU- 
ity  under  the  Constitution  for  the  expend- 
iture of  federal  funds,  we  cannot  tolerate  the 
award  of  government  contracts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  federal  procurement  funds  to  com- 
panies that  choose  to  violate  the  policy  stated 
In  Section  3  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  especially  when  the  award  of  govern- 
ment contracts  and  the  payment  of  such 
funds  would  directly  promote  the  violation 
of  that  policy. 

Any  United  States  company  that  agrees  to 
honor  trade  conditions  which  have  the  effect 
of  furthering  or  supporting  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  against  countries  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States  Is  In  direct  violation 
of  important  and  express  policies  of  the 
.     United  States.  Government  contrattors  are 


the  recipients  of  Important  government  ben- 
efits and  have  a  special  obligation  not  to 
violate  the  stated  polici^  of  this  Nation.  The 
federal  procurement  slatutes  expressly  recog- 
nize that  obligation,  \nd  require  that  gov- 
ernment contracts  be  awarded  only  to  con- 
tractors who  are  "responsible."  10  UjS.C. 
§  2305.  The  participation  of  a  United  States 
government  contractor,  even  passively.  In  ef- 
forts by  foreign  nationals  to  effect  boycotts 
against  other  foreign  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  is,  in  our  view,  a  clear  mis- 
use of  the  privileges  and  benefits  conferred 
upon  government  contractors.  Such  a  con" 
tractor  caimot  be  considered  "responsible,"  as 
that  term  Is  used  In  the  procurement  stat- 
utes. 

The  award  of  contracts  to  such  companies 
Is  also  a  clear  abdication  of  government  re- 
sponslbUlty.  The  federal  proSurement  stat- 
utes explicitly  require  that  government  con- 
tract awards  be  made  only  if  it  Is  de- 
termined that  they  are  "most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States"  and  "In  the  pubTle-v„,^ 
interest."  10  U.S.C.  S  2305.  Those  required 
determinations  cannot  be  made  with  regard 
to  contracts  awarded  to  companies  which 
deliberately  violate  the  national  policy 
against  the  boycott  of  friendly  nations. 

This  government  Is  committed  by  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  "to  oppose"  efforts 
by  foreign  nationals  to  effect  boycotts 
against  other  foreign  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  "to  encourage"  do- 
mestic companies  "to  refuse  to  take  any  ac- 
tion" which  has  the  effect  of  fxirtherlng 
such  boycotts.  By  awarding  government 
contracts  and  paying  federal  procurement 
funds  to  a  contractor  who  has  chosen  to 
violate  the  National  policy  against  boycotts 
of  friendly  nations,  the  government  would 
fall  to  meet  Its  express  obligation  of  en- 
couraging compliance  with  that  Important 
National  policy.  More  ImpcHtantly,  by  pro- 
viding federal  funding  and  assistance  to 
such  a  contractor,  the  government  would 
directly  encourage  and  support  the  violation 
of  that  policy.  This  It  may  not  do. 

Accordingly,  we  request  that  the  procure- 
ment regulations  be  amended  Immediately 
In  the  manner  set  out  below  to  assure  that 
United  States  government  expendlttires  shall 
not  be  used  in  violation  of  the  clearly  stated 
statutory  policies  of  this  Nation. 

Additional  provisions  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices P^curement  Regulations: 

!  1-116  Compliance  With  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

(a)  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  50  VS.C.  App.  I  2402(5),  declares  that: 
"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to 
oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  request 
domestic  concerns  ...  to  refuse  to  take  any 
action.  Including  the  furnishing  of  Informa- 
tion or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  hks 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  Imposed  by  any  foAign  country 
against  another  country  friendly  to  the 
United  States." 

(b)  To  Implement  this  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  clause  In  7-103.30  shall 
be  Included  In  (I)  all  Invitations  for  bids 
(II)  all  requests  for  proposals,  and  (ill)  all 
contracts  (Including  contracts  resulting 
from  unsolicited  proposals) . 
5  7-103.30  Certification  of  Compliance  With 

Export  Administration  Act. 

In  accordance  with  1-116,,  the  following 
clause  shall  be  included  In  all  invitations  for 
bids,  requests  for  proposals,  and  contracts: 

The  contractor  hereby  certifies  that  It,  and 
all  of  its  affiliates  and  subsidiaries,  shall  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  any  request  or  demand 
to  take  any  action.  Including  the  fximishlng 
of  Information  or  the  making  of  agreements. 


In  connection  with  any  business  activities  of 
such  companies,  which  has  the  effect  of  fur- 
thering or  supporting  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  Ijoycotte  fostered  or  imposed  by  any 
foreign  country  against  another  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States  or  against  any 
United  States  person,  company,  or  organiza- 
tion. For  breach  or  violation  of  this  certifi- 
cation this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  termi- 
nated or  suspended  In  whole  or  in  part  with- 
out liability  to  the  Government,  and  the  con- 
tractor may  be  declared  ineligible  for  further 
Government  contracts. 

The  above  provisions  can  be  promulgated 
by  your  committee  and  are  required  to  clari- 
fy this  Government's  existing  responsibility 
under  the  procurement  statutes   to   assure 
that  federal  procurement  funds  are  not  used 
to  support  violations  of  express  statutory  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Bella 
S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Glenn 
M.  Anderson,  Herman  BadlUo,  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  James  J.  Blanchard, 
William  M.  Brodhead,  Yvonne  Brath- 
walte  Burke,  PhUllp  Burton,  Charles  J. 
Carney. 
Shh-ley    Chlsholm,    James    C.    Gorman, 
Christopher     J.     Etodd,     Thomas     J. 
Downey,  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Don  Ed- 
-wards,  Joshua  EUberg,  James  J.  Florlo. 
Donald  M.   Fraser,   Benjamin  A.  Gil- 
man,  GUbert  Gude,  James  M.  Hanley, 
Michael  Harrington. 
H.  John  Heinz  m,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
James  J.  Howard,  WlUlam  L.  Hungate, 
William  Lehman,  Norman  F.  Lent. 
Elliot    H.    Levltas,    Clarence    D.    Long, 
Mathew  F.  McHugh,  Torbert  Macdon- 
ald,     Edward    Mezvlnsky,     Abner     J. 
Mlkva. 
George  Miller,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Joe  Moak- 
ley,  Stephen  L.  Neal,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
James  L.  Oberstar,  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Edward  W.   Pattlson,   Claude   Pepper, 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond, Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Matthew 
J.  Rlnaldo,  Robert  A.  Roe. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Edward  R.  Roy- 
bal,    Paul    S.    Sarbanes,    Paul   Simon, 
Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man,   James   V.    Stanton,   Portney  H. 
(Pete)    Stark,  Morris  K.  Udall,  Henry 
A.  Waxman,  Charles  Wilson,  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  Sidney  R.  Yates. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
DR.  HORACE  MAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloui  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  BxnucE), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  clergy.  Christian  leaders 
and  workers  In  Los.  Angeles  as  well  as 
in  other  cities  were  saddened  this  week 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Horace  Nelson  Mays, 
^  the  first  black  executive  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Council  of  Churches,  a  post 
in  which  he  served  since  1968. 

A  native  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Dr.  Mays 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  San  Diego  State  College  and  his 
bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from  East- 
em  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  pursued  advanced 
studies  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Reli- 
gion at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  received  his  doctorate  In  re- 
ligious education  from  Eastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  In  1950. 

Dr.  Mays'  work  with  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  USA,  Inc.,  and  its 
Sunday  School  and  BTU  Congress,  which 
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Religious  Council  of 
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as  Treasurer  of  the 
for  Black  Church  Studlts 
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Mrs.  Ella  K.  Mays, 
tlonal  Association  of 
son,  Ronald  N.  Mays; 
Khadtjak  Rail;  'a 
his  father,  William 
four   sisters,  three 
grandchildren. 

Dr.  Mays  was  also 
University  of  Souther^ 
the  Eastern  Baptist 
Association. 
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A  RARE  TV 

ZHENITSYN      AND| 
GRESS   SHOULD 
ADDRESS  A  JOINt 
(Mr.  KEMP  asked 
mission  to  extend  hij 
point  in  the  Record 
traneous  matter. ) 
-,    Mr.  KEMP.  Mr. 
of  last  year,  I  asked 
zhenitsyn  be  invited 
session  of  Congress, 
voice  of  courage  be 
gxilar  recognition  of 
freedom.  And,  I  was 
by  colleagues  in  both 
both  political  parties 
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ment  within  the  administration  away 
from  accommodation  with  the  Soviets 
shows  this.  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  the 
leader  of  the  British  Conservative  Party, 
has  brought  effective  opposition  to  bear 
against  the  Labor  Government's  foreign 
policy  and  its  rapprochement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  now — with  a  force  not  equalled 
since  Garibaldi  rallied  the  British  nation 
into  support  of  Italian  unity  during  the 
last  cehtury — Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  has 
himself  ^made  a  appearance  and  appeal 
of  the  first  magnitude.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  a  nationally  televised  interview 
on  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  last 
month,  on  March  1. 

Solzhenitswi  spoke  of  what  the  spirit 
of  detefi^Hiiad  meant  for  his  friends  In 
the  Soviet  Union — the  strengthening  of 
the  oppressive  hand  of  the  state  against 
them.  He  spoke  of  the  Soviet  Union's  two 
main  gro^^lh  industries — military  offense 
and  subversion.  And  he  spoke  of  what  it 
means  to  the  West  unless  our  course  is 
reversed — a  loss  of  our  own  freedom. 

It  was  of  this  interview  that  the  critics 
of  the  Times  of  London,  Mr.  Bernard  Le- 
vin, said : 

So  what  can  we  do  with  Solzhenitsyn? 
Well.  If  I  may  conclude  with  a  modest  pro- 
posal, I  suggest  that  the  West,  when  he  has 
provoked  It  a  little  further,  should,  possibly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  formally  condemn  him 
to  death  and  execute  him  either  by  obliging 
him  to  drink  hemlock  or  by  crucifixion.  After 
all.  the  two  most  noted  figures  in  history  who 
respectively  experienced  those  fates  we  con- 
demned, whatever  the  ideological  niceties  In- 
volved, prlnclpaUy  because  they  tbld  us  their 
own  societies  truths  that  made  those  soci- 
eties uncomfortable,  and  since  oiV  own  so- 
ciety Is  even  more  averse  to  dlscomtort  than 
those  were,  It  seems  only  fitting  that  the 
man  who  Is,  with  the  necessary  changes  In 
points  of  detail,  doing  much  the  same  thing 
to  us  should  suffer  a  like  fate. 

Meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  I  can  look  at  the 
hand  that  shook  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
shook  the  world,  and.  If  he  will  allow  me  to 
say  to  him:  "Alexander  Isayevitch,  do  not 
despair  just  yet.  We  understand." 

And,  it  was  of  this  interview  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  profound  social 
commentators  of  this  century,  Malcolm 
Muggeridge,  said: 

If  you  encared  the  earth  In  concrete,  there 
would  still  be  a  crack  In  that  concrete,  and 
through  that  crack  something  would  grow. 
That's  Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  powerful  words 
about  a  most  powerful  voice  speaking 
to  us  through  personal  experiences  and 
from  a  imlque  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress a  joint  session  is  not  loosely  ac- 
corded to  anyone.  It  is  reserved  for  Presi- 
dents, for  visiting  heads  of  state,  for 
those  who  have  made  noble  achieve- 
ments to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  know  from  our  own  national  ex- 
perience that  the  attainment  and  preser- 
vation of  freedom  are  difBcult  tasks.  This 
was  at  the  core  of  the  American  Revdlu- 
tion  and  is  at  the  center  of  today's 
struggles  to  preserve  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  us  by  our  heritage,  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  our  Con.'=tiuition, 
and  oiJr  system  of  laws.  At  a  time  when 
too  many  have  grown  complacent  about 
the  threats  of  freedom,  Solzhenitssni  re- 


minds us  of  the  grave  realities  of  oppres- 
sion in  other  lands  and  of  the  threats 
those  realities  pose  to  our  own  freedoms. 

P^eedom  is  a  human  value  for  which 
the  aspirations  of  mankind  should 
transcend  borders,  race,  color,  origin, 
and  heritage.  The  laurels  of  freedom 
were  never  intended  to  be  worn  on  the 
brows  of  those  of  our  heritage  alone.  How 
arrogant  it  would  be  for  those  who  now 
enjoy  freedom  to  acquiesce  in  the  en- 
slavement of  half  the  world's  people. 

Yet,  my  request  today — this  renewal 
of  my  request  of  July  8 — is  no  strident 
cry  of  anticommimism.  It  is,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  taken  to  be,  a  reasoned  and  dis- 
passionate expression  that  the  ties  of 
brotherhood  should  bind  us  together  into 
common  cause  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

I  ask  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  in  this  House  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, President  pro  tempore,  and  major- 
ity leader  in  the  Senate,  to  give  thought- 
ful consideration,  as  I  am  sure  they  will, 
to  this  request. 

The  full  text  of  Solzhenitsyn 's  inter- 
view on  BBC,  as  carried  with  commen- 
tary with  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Muggeridge 
on  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.'s  "Firing 
Line,"  follows: 

Mr.  Buckley.  On  the  first  of  Maich  In 
Great  Britain  the  BBC  ran  an  Interview  of 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  conducted  by  Mr. 
Michael  Charlton  of  the  BBC  staff.  As  hap- 
pens only  once  In  a  deca4e  or  so.  it  was  one 
of  those  broadcasts  that  stopped  people  cold. 
It  was  a  blow  at  the  solar  plexus  of  the  kind 
that  first  numbs  and  then  revives  and  then 
conceivably  transfigures;  and  when  one  could 
not  In  the  ensuing  days  distinguish  the  poli- 
tical predispositions  of  the  critics  by  what 
they  said,  for  a  moment — a  brief  moment, 
perhaps — all  trivial  differences  were  put 
aside  as  beneath  consideration.  England  had 
not  heard  the  like  of  such  a  performance, 
one  critic  said,  since  Garibaldi  united  the 
British  Isles  in  support  of  Italian  unity. 
Solzhenitsyn's  theme  Is'  both  grs»4er  jajQA. 
more  painful.  Reaching  for  an  apprb^n^te 
response  by  the  West,  the  critic  of  the  Times, 
Mr.  Bernard  Levin,  wrote  these  bitter  words: 
"So  what  can  we  do  with  Solzhenitsyn?  Well, 
if  I  may  conclude  with  a  modest  proposal, 
I  suggest  that  the  West,  when  he  has  pro- 
voked it  a  little  further,  should,  possibly  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  formally  condemn  him  to 
death  and  execute  him  either  by  obliging  him 
^  drink  hemlock  or  by  crucifixion.  After  all, 
■-tJoi^  two  most  noted  figures  In  history  who 
respectively  experienced  those  fates  we  con- 
demned, whatever  the  Ideological  niceties 
involved,  principally  because  they  told  their 
own  societies  truths  that  made  those  so- 
cieties uncomfortable,  and  since  our  own 
society  is  even  m«re  avers  to  discomfort  than 
those  were,  it  seems  only  fitting  that  the 
man  who  Is,  mutatis  mutandis,  doing  much 
the  same  thing  to  us  should  suffer  a  like 
fate.  Meanwhile,"  he  concluded,  "at  any  rate, 
I  can  look  at  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  shook  the  world,  and,  if  he 
wlU  allow  me  to  say  to  him:  'Aleksandr 
Isayevitch,  do  not  deepalr  Just  yet.  We 
understand.'." 

We  shaU  proceed  to  show  the  full  Inter- 
view, uncut.  In  the  remaining  few  minutes 
we  shall  have  comments  on  it  from  Mr.  Levin 
from  Mr.  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  well 
known'~OTKthls  program  as  everywhere  else, 
who,  I  guesB  It  Is  accurate  to  say,  was  the 
first  critic  la  the  Western  world  to  haU  the 
unique  mls^ou  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Mr.  'Cfi^RLTON.  Aleksandr  Isaech,  when 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  the  Politburo  took  the 
decision  to  exile  you  abroad  rather  than 
send  you  once  more  to  a  concentration  camp. 
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they  must  have  ijeUeved  that  you  wotdd  do 
lees  damage  to  the  Communist  state  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  than  Inside  it;  so  I  wonder 
if  you  believe  that  time  will  prove  that  Judg- 
ment to  be  correct. 

Mr.  SoLZHXNiTSTN.  In  the  way  you  put  that 
question  there  Is  a  certain  false  assumption. 
If  one  puts  the  question  In  this  way  we 
assiime  that  the  Politburo  Is  all-powerful 
and  Independent  In  the  decisions  It  makes: 
that  It  was  free  to  decide  one  way  or  another. 
I  must  say  that  at  the  time  of  my  exile  the 
situation  was  very  unusual.  I  wrote  about 
this  some  time  ago.  In  the  autumn  of  1973 
the  support  of  Western  public  opinion  for 
Sskkharov  and  myself,  in  our  head-on  con- 
frontation as  I  have  called  it,  was  so  power- 
ful, so  unyielding;  support  such  as  the  West 
had  not  demonstrated  for  a  long  time;  such 
firmness,  such  steadfastness  that  the  Soviet 
Polltbiuro  simply  took  fright.  It  did  not  have 
complete  freedom  of  choice  either  to  keep 
me  m  prison  or  to  exile  me.  They  simply 
took  fright  at  this  anger,  this  storm  of 
indignation  In  the  West  and  were  forced  to 
give  way.  This  was  a  forced  concession.  For 
tliat  reason  I  think  that  now,  even  if  they 
regret  it — and  I  Imagine  they  do  regret  it — 
we  must  remember  that  they,  in  effect,  had 
no  choice.  That  was  a  rare  moment  when 
the  West  demonstrated  unprecedented  firm- 
ness and  forced  them  to  retreat. 

Mr.  Chablton.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  right,  wouldn't  they?  If  you  felt 
that  your  warnings  or  your  beliefs  fell  upon 
deaf  ears  In  the  West,  you  would  then  cease 
to  be  relevant,  and  that  presumably  is  what 
they  hope. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  Yes.  If  one  looks  at  It 
from  this  point  of  view,  you  are  right.  My 
warnings,  the  warnings  of  others,  Sakharov's 
very  grave  warning  directly  from  the  Soviet 
Union — the^e  warnings  go  xuUieeded.  Most 
or  them  fall,  as  it  were,  on  the  ears  of  the 
deaf,  people  who  do  not  want  to  hear  tliem. 
Once  I  used  to  hope  that  experience  of  life 
could  be  handed  on  from  nation  to  nation 
and  from  one  person  to  another.  But  now 
I  am  beginning  to  have  doubts  about  this. 
Perhaps  everyone  is  fated  to  live  through 
every  experience  himself  In  order  to  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Well,  you  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  j^atch  now  a  debate  In  both  East 
and  West  which  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
Inspired  or  Bas  been  focused  by  your  own 
experiences  and  your  writings.  How  impor- 
tant Is  the  experience  of  the  Russian  people 
for  the  West? 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  In  actual  fact  our  Rus- 
sian experience — When  I  use  the  word  "R\is- 
slan"  I  always  fdl.T:erentlate  it  from  the  word 
"Soviet."  I  have  in  mind  here  ever  pre-Sovlet 
experience,  pre-revolutlonary  experience.  Tn 
actual  fact  our  Russlsui  experience  is  vitally 
Important  for  the  West,  because  by  some 
chance  of  history  we  have  trodden  the  path 
the  West  is  taking  70  or  80  years  before  the 
W^e&t.  And  now  it  Is  with  a  ratlier  strange 
sensation  that  we  look  at  what  is  happening 
to  you  when  many  social  phenomena  are 
repeating  what  happened  in  Russia  before 
Its  collapse.  Our  experience  of  Ufe  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  West,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  you  are  capable  of  assimilating 
It  without  having  gone  through  It  right  to 
the  end  yourselves. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Give  me  an  example  of  what 
you  mean  by  tl-e  Russian  experience  being 
repeated  in  the  West. 

Mr.  SoLZHiNrrsYN.  You  know,  one  cou\d 
quote  here  many  examples — for  example,  a 
certain  retreat  by  the  older  generation,  yield- 
ing their  Intellectual  leadership  to  the 
younger  generation.  It  Is  against  the  natural 
order  of  things  for  those  who  are  youngest 
with  the  least  experience  of  life  to  have  the 
greatest  Infiuence  In  directing  the  life  of 
society.  One  can  say  then  that  this  Is  what 
forms  the  spirit  of  the  age,  this  current  of 
public   opinion   when   people   in   authority. 


well-known  professors,  scientists  are  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  an  argument  even  when 
they  hold  a  different  opinion.  It  Is  considered 
embarrassing  to  put  forward  one's  center- 
arguments  lest  one  become  Involved.  AiAl  so 
there  Is  a  certain  abdication  of  responsibility 
which  is  typical  here  where  there  is  complete 
freedom.  Let  us  take  the  press^writer-. 
Journalists — who  enjoy  great  freedori.  And 
IncldentaUy,  Russia  enjoyed  great  freedom. 
The  West  has  a  comolstely  false  view  of 
Russia  before  the  rsvolutlon.  Whilst  enjoying 
such  great  freedom,  the  Journalists  and 
writers  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility  be- 
fore history,  before  their  own  people.  Then 
there  Is  now  this  universal  adulation  of  revo- 
lutionaries; the  more  so,  the  more  extreme 
they  are.  Similarly,  before  the  revolution,  -we 
had  In  Russia  If  not  a  cult  of  terror  In  society 
then  a  fierce  defense  of  the  terrorists.  People 
In  good  positions — Intellectuals,  professors, 
liberals — spent  a  great  deal  of  effort,  anger 
and  Indignation  in  defending  terrorists.  And 
then  the  paralysis  of  governmental  power.  I 
could  give  you  many  more  analogies. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Well,  as  you  say  though,  it 
Is  this  West  which  has  made  It  possible  for 
people  like  you  to  survive — and  you  acknowl- 
edge that.  But  how  would  you  say  that  your 
two  years  in  the  West  now,  in  view  of  what 
you've  just  said,  has  reshapec*  you  views? 
You  are  obviously  more  pessimistic  now  than 
you  were  when  you  came  here. 

Mr.    Solzhenttstn.   I    must   say   that   in 
relation  to   cne  West  my  generation — I  am 
not  going  to  speak  only  about  myself  per- 
sonally;   and  when  I  say  "my  generation," 
I  have  in  mind  people  who  shared  my  fate^ — 
that  Is  to  say,   the  soldiers  of  the   Second 
World  War  and  then  the  prisoners.  This  was. 
after  all,  the  common  fate  of  so  many.  As 
I  was  saying,  my  generation  went  through 
several  stages.  In  the  Fifties,  after  the  'end 
of  the  war,  we  literally  worshipped  the  West. 
We  looked  upon  the  West  as  being  the  sun 
of  freedom,  a  fortress  of  the  spirit,  our  hope, 
our  ally.  We  all  thought  that  It  would  be 
difficult  to  liberate  ourselves  but  that  the 
West  would   help   us   to  rise  from  slavery. 
Gradually,    In    the    course    of   decades    and 
years,  this  faith  began  to  waver  and  to  fade. 
We    received    Information    about    the    West 
only  with  difficulty,  but  we  even  learned  to 
listen  through  the  fiercest  Jamming  to,  for 
example,   your  BBC.  We  realized   with  be- 
wilderment that  the  West  was  not  showing 
that  firmness  and  that  interest  in  freedom 
in  our  country  as  well.  It  was  as  if  the  West 
were  separating  its  freedom  from  our  fate, 
and  before  I  was  exiled  I  had  already  strong 
doubts  whether  it  was  realistic  to  look  to 
the  West  for  help.  It  is  precisely  on   this 
that  my  opinions  differ  from  those  of-Bak- 
harov.   Sakharov   considers   that   help-4rOTi 
the  West  is  of  decisive  impM'tance  for  otW 
liberation,  while  I  believe  that  we  can  ob- 
tain freedom  only  by  relying  upon  ourselves 
and  that  one  can  place  practicaUy  no  hopes 
on   the  West.   And   when  I   came   here  my 
doubts  unfortunately  lncrea.sed  very  rapidly. 
But  the  point  is.  of  course,  that  during  these 
two  year's  the  West  Itself  has  gone  through' 
a  good  deal.  During  these  two  years  the  West 
has  become  much  weaker  In  relation  to'  the 
East.  The  West  has  made  so  many  conces- 
sions  that   now   a   repetition   of  the   angry 
campaign   which    got   me   out   of   prison   is 
practically  impossible.  I  would  sav  that  the 
camcalgn  to  get  Sakharov  to  Stockholm  was 
almost    as   strong,    but,   however.    It   didn't 
help    because    the   West    itself   has   become 
weaV:  over  this  period.  Its  position  has  be- 
come weaker.  Moscow  now  takes  infinitely 
less  note  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Can  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
one  of  the  difficulties  In  your  own  case  is 
this — And  you've  become  a  controversial 
figure  in  the  West.  You  «Cfe  no  longer  the 
quiet  tourist  in  the  West.  You  are  in  some 
respects  an  impassioned  critic.  And  I  think 
that  people  In  the  West  who  criticize  you— 


and  of  course  not  all  do — ^believe  th»t  you 
axe  asklnir  for  a  return  to  somettilng  tn  Bns- 
Bia  yrluch  is  plainly  impossible :  a  return  to 
n  patriarchal  kind  of  Russia,  a  return  to 
orthodoxy.  Are  those  criticisms  that  you 
accept? 

Mr.  Solzhknttstk.  You  know,  that  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  weak  sense  of 
rcsponsibUlty  of  the  press.  The  press  doe* 
not  feel  responslbUlty  for  its  Judgments;  It 
makes  Judgments  and  sticks  on  labels  with  . 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Mediocre  JoTimallsta 
simply  make  headlines  of  their  conclusions 
which  suddenly  become  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  West.  You  have  Just  enu-  . 
merated  several  propositions,  and  practically 
all  of  them  are  not  true.  Firstly,  I  am  not  a 
critic  of  the  West.  I  repeat  that  for  nearly 
all  our  lives  we  worshipped  the  West.  Note 
the  word  "worshipped."  We  did  not  admire 
it;  we  worshipped  it.  I  am  not  a  critic  of  the 
West.  I  am  a  critic  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Weft.  I  am  a  critic  of  a  fact  which  we  cant 
comprehend:  how  one  can  lose  one's  spiritual 
strength,  one's  willpower,  and,  possessing 
freedom,  not  to  value  It,  not  to  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  It. 

A  second  label.  Just  as  common,  was  pinned 
on  me:  that  I  wanted  to  return  to  a  patri- 
archal way  of  life.  Well,  as  I  see  It,  apart  from 
the  half-witted,  no  normal  person  could  ever 
propose  a  return  to  the  past  because  it's 
clear  to  any  normal  person  that  one  can  only 
move  forward.  That  means  that  choice  lies 
only  between  those  movements  which  go 
forward  and  not  backward.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  Imagine  that  some  Journalist  writing 
mostly  about  women's  fashions  thought  up 
this  headline,  and  so  the  story  gets  around 
that  I  am  calling  for  a  patriarchal  way  of 
life. 

ni  Just  cite  one  more  example.  Take  the 
w»rd  "nationalist."  It  has  become  almost 
meaningless,  and  it's  used  constantly;  every- 
one flings  it  around.  But  what  Is  a  national- 
ist? If  someone  suggests  that  his  country 
should  have  a  large  army,  should  conquer 
the  countries  which  surround  It,  should  go 
on  expanding  its  empire,  that  sort  of  person 
is  a  nationalist.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I 
suggest  that  my  country  should  free  all  the 
peoples  it  has  conquered,  should  disband  the 
army,  should  stop  all  aggressive  actions,  who 
am  I?  A  nationalist.  If  you  love  England, 
wba*^are  you?  A  nationalist.  And  when  are 
you  not  a  naUonalist?  When  you  hate  Eng-^ 
land,  then  you  are  not  a  nationalist.  ^ 

Mr.  CHARLTOf*.  Well,  you  make  very  elo- 
quently the  point  that  you're  not  going  back 
in  the  sense  of  a  retijm  to  the  old  Kusslan 
imperialism,  but  I'm  not  svire  how  you  go 
forward  as  you  claim  you  would.  What  Is  the 
way  out  of  this  world  of  tensions  %nd  op- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union  that  you  so 
eloquentlv  describe?  If  the  West  cannot  help, 
what  is  the  way  forward  for  the  Russian 
people?  What  will  happen? 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn.  You  have  Just  used  the 
^expression  "lor  us,"  by  which  you  mean  the 
Soviet  Union.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly? 
You  krow,  tvo  years  ago  and  three  years  ago 
this  question  wa.'  topical;  that  Is  to  say.  It 
was  possible  to  believe  that  we  inhabitants  of 
the  Soviet  Union  could  sit  down  and  con- 
sider our  future.  The  Soviet  leadership  was 
^xperienrlng  so  many  difficulties,  so  many 
failures  that  it  had  to  seek  some  way  out, 
and  Indeed  I  thought  that  the  way  out  was 
tc  seek  the  path  of  evolution,  certainly  not 
the  revolutionary  path,  not  an  explosion.  And 
this  time,  this"  is  where,  Sakharov  and  I 
agree — a:i  evolutionary,  smooth  path  which 
would  offer  a  way  out  of  this  terrible  system. 
However,  today  all  these  suggested  soluUons 
have  lost  their  practical  value.  Over  the  last 
two  years  terrible  things  have  happened.  The 
West  has  given  up  not  only  four,  five,  or  six 
countries;  the  West  has  given  up  all  its 
world  positions.  The  West  has  given  every- 
thing awav  so  impetuously,  has  done  so  much 
to  strengthen  the  tyranny  of  our  country 
that  today  aU  these  questions  are  no  longer 
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relevant  In  the  Soviet  Un  Ion.  Opposition  has 
remained,  but  I  have  ulready  said  inany 
times  that  our  movemen ;  of  opposition  and 
spiritual  revival,  like  an  r  spiritual  process, 
U  a  slow  process.  But  youi  capitulations,  like 
all  political  processes,  moi  e  very  quickly.  The 
speed  of  your  capitulations  has  so  rapidly 
overtaken  the  pace  of  our  moral  regeneration 
that  at  the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  can 
only  move  along  one  path :  the  flourishing  of 
totalitarianism.  And  it  Mould  be  more  ap- 
propriate If  It  were  not  yc  u  asking  me  which 
way  Russia,  or  rather  the  Soviet  Union — let 
us  not  get  the  two  mlxe< — will  go,  but  If  I 
were  to  ask  you  which  way  the  West  Is 
going.  Because  at  the  moment  the  question 
Is  not  how  the  Soviet  Un  on  will  And  a  way 
out  of  totalitarianism,  bu  how  the  West  will 
be  able  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  How  will  the 
West  be  able  to  withstand  the  unprecedented 
forces  of  totalitarianism?  That  is  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Why,  thdugh,  do  you  think 
that  people  In  the  West  :  lave  begun  to  feel 
uneasy  with  you?  And  it  brings  me  to  ask, 
In  view  of  what  you've  jus  said,  to  this  ques- 
fllon  of  spiritual  regenerat  on?  moral  regener- 
ation. What  is  the  centn  1  point  for  which 
you  stand?  After  this  (  normously  varied 
experience  that  you've  h  id — yoxi've  been  a 
teacher,  a  decorated  war  hero,  an  officer  In 
the  Soviet  Army;  you've  ieen  a  ca-^cer  pa- 
tient; yoa've  been  a  politic  al  prisoner  In  con- 
centration camps — what  ii  the  central  point, 
In  all  that  you  say,  that  you  stand  for? 

Mr.  SoLZHENiTSYK.  Mayl  e  If  one  Is  to  speak 
of  my  life  experience,  the;i  I  would  say  that 
my  outlook  on  life  has  biien  formed  largely 
In  concentration  camps-r^  tiaiKPart  of  my  life 
which  Is  reflected  In  The  <  JwZo^  Archipelago. 
I  don't  know  whether,  as  jou  pu\lt.  Western 
listeners  would  find  my  w  )rds  em'barrasslng. 
It's  dijHcult  for  me  to  Jud  ;e  ^hls  kind  of  re- 
actloii,  but  I'll  put  it  like  this;  Those  people 
who  have  lived  In  the  most  terrible  condi- 
tions, on  the  frontier  betw  sen  life  and  death, 
be  It  people  from  the  Wesi  or  from  the  East, 
they  all  understand  that  between  good  and 
evil  there  Is  an  Irreconcili  ,ble  contradiction, 
that  It  Is  not  one  and  the  same  thing — good 
or  evil — that  one  cannot  bi  lid  one's  life  with- 
out regard  to  this  dlstlrctlon.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  pragmatic  phll  )sophy  consistent- 
ly scorns  moral  consideratli  )ns;  and  nowadays 
in  the  Western  press  we  re  id  a  candid  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  tha  t  moral  considera- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  iirlth  politics.  They 
do  not  apply  and  should  not,  so  to  speak,  be 
applied.  I  would  remind  you  that  In  1939 
England  thought  dltferenlly.  If  moral  con- 
siderations were  not  applicable  to  politics, 
then  it  would  have  been  quite  Incompre- 
hensible why  on  earth  En)  land  went  to  war 
with  Hitler's  Germany.  F  ragmatlcally,  you 
could  have  got  out  of  the  s  tuatlon,  but  Eng- 
land chose  the  moral  cours  e  and  experienced 
and  demonstrated  to  the  srorld  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  heroic  period  In  Its  his- 
tory. But  today  we  have  f  )rgotten  this.  To- 
day the  English  political  Uaders  state  quite 
frankly  that  they  not  oily  recognize  any 
power  over  any  territory  regardless  of  its 
moral  character,  but  the;  even  hasten  to 
recognize  It,  even  try  to  be  the  first  to  do  so. 
Somewhere,  In  some  place,  freedom  has  been 
lost  In  Laos,  China,  or  Angola.  Tyranta, 
bandits,  puppets  have  cone  to  power,  and 
pragmatic  philosophy  says;  That  doesnt 
matter:  we  have  to  recognls  e  them.  And  what 
is  more,  one  should  not  sonslder  that  the 
great  principles  of  freedon  finish  at  your 
own  frontiers,  that  as  long  as  you  have  free- 
dom, let  the  rest  have  pragnatlsm.  No!  Free- 
dom is  Indivisible  and  q:  e  has  to  take  a 
moral  attitude  toward  It.  F  srhaps  this  Is  one 
of  the  main  points  of  dlsa^eement. 

Mr.  Charlton.  You  men^oned  The  Gulag 
Archipelago,  your  famous  document  of  life 
In  Stalin's  prison  camps.  Those  books  are  bo 
full  of  an  overwhelming  inger  and  bitter- 
ness. Is  the  aim  of  them  slinply  the  destruc- 
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tlon  of  the  communist  Ideology,  the  destruc- 
tion of  at  least  Its  myths,  or  are  they  meant 
to  be  something  else  than  that?  Do  you  want 
to  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  SoLZHENrrsTN.  A  work  of  art  alwajn 
consists  of  many  parts;  It  has  many  facets; 
it  has  many  sides,  and  that  means  many 
alms.  The  artist  cannot  set  himself  political 
alms,  the  alms  of  changing  a  political  regime. 
It  may  come  out  as  a  by-product  of  It,  but 
to  fight  against  untruth  and  falsehood  or  to 
fight  against  myths,  to  fight  against  an 
Ideology  which  Is  hostUe  to  mankind,  to  fight 
for  our  memory,  for  our  memory  of  what 
things  were  Uke,  that  Is  the  task  of  the  artist. 
A  people  which  no  longer  remembers  has  lost 
ics  history  and  its  soul.  Yes,  the  main  thing 
is  to  recreate.  When  I  sit  down  to  write  this 
book,  my  only  task  ts  to  recreate  everything 
as  It  happened.  That's  my  main  aim.  And 
naturally  many  deductions  follow.  If  today 
the  three  voluems  of  Gulag  Archipelago  were 
widely  published  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
were  freely  available  to  aU,  then  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  no  communist  Ideology 
would  be  left.  For  people  who  would  have 
read  all  this  and  understood  It  would  simply 
nave  no  more  room  In  their  minds  for  com- 
niunist  ideology. 

Mr.  Chaelton.  In  one  of  your  most  recent 
books — the  portrait  you  paint  of  Lenin  In 
Biu-ich — many  people,  I  think,  hav"  noted 
perhaps  a  similarity  between  the  two  of  you. 
The  portrait  you  paint  of  a  powerful  char- 
acter— Lenin — powerless  to  influence  events 
inside  Russia,  as  it  was.  Cut  off.  Isolated, 
impatient.  That  does  sound  rather  like  you: 
a  powerful  figure,  living  in  the  same  city  to- 
day In  the  West,  perhaps  powerless  to  Inter- 
vene, cut  (jff  £rom  your  friends  In  the  Soviet 
Unlc>a-.  Would  you.  like  Lenin,  be  surprised, 
as  jje  was,  at  a  profound  change  In  the  Soviet 
Union  taking  place  in  your  lifetime? 

Mr.  SoLZHENrrsYN.  You  khow,  I  have  been 
working  on  the  image  of  Lenin  for  40  years. 
From  the  moment  when  I  conceived  this  .se- 
ries of  books  I  thought  of  Lenin  as  one  of 
the  central  characters.  If  not  the  central 
character.  And  I  gathered  every  grain  of  In- 
formation that  I  could,  every  detail,  and  my 
only  aim  was  to  recreate  him  alive  as  he  was. 
Mr.  Charlton.  But  In  attacking  Lenin,  of 
course,  you  attack  the  legitimacy  of  the  whole 
Soviet  government,  of  the  Bolsheviks  them- 
selves. So  I  Just  ask  you  whether  you  feel 
perhaps  yourself  that  you.  In  turn — as  he  did 
once  for  revolution — will  become  a  focus  for 
this  moral,  spiritual  regeneration  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  mean,  are  you  saying  that 
there  will  be  this  kind  of  spiritual  revival 
which  will  In  time  overthrow  the  communist 
system? 

-Mr.  SoLZHENTTSTN.  I  don't  attack  Lenin. 
I  describe  him  as  he  Is  and  what  he  Is  worth. 
So  much  Incense  has  been  kindled  around 
him  In  your  country  as  well.  He  has  been 
raised  to  such  summits.  I  show  In  reality  how 
he  was  often  shortsighted,  how  he  treated 
his  allies,  collaborators,  how  weak  were  his 
ties  with  his  own  country.  I  don't  attack 
him  but  this  Ideology.  To  this  Ideology  I  am 
of  course  hostile,  and  the  spiritual  renais- 
sance of  our  country  lies  In  our  liberation 
from  this  deadening,  killing  ideology. 

Mr.  Charlton.  I'm  trylnp  to  paint  or  say: 
Is  It  valid  to  suggest  a  strong  comparison 
between  yourself  and  Lenin?  There  was  he, 
waiting  in  Zurich;  can't  do  anything  about 
the  Internal  situation;  Is  oulte  surprised 
when  the  change  comes.  He.  the  great  revo- 
lutionary. Would  you  be  surprised  If  the 
change  came? 

Mr.  SoLZHENrrsTN.  He  was  surprised  be- 
cause of  his  shortsightedness.  You  can  see 
from  my  book  that  because  of  the  narrowness 
of  his  party  view  he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
simplest  facts;  he  didn't  know  that  the  war 
was  about  to  start;  he  was  taken  unawares 
by  the  World  War  and  In  the  same  way  by 
the  revolution.  Two  years  apo  I  didn't  expect 
any  explosion  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  expected 


a  slow  progOpr^d  it  was  already  taking 
place.  Today,  yed,  I  would  be  surprised,  but 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  something  else.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  and  Im- 
minent fall  of  the  West.  I  would  like  to  make 
myself  clear.  The  situation  at  the  moment 
is  such  that  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  la 
on  such  a  war  footing  that  even  If  It  were 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Politburo  not  to  start  a  war,  this  would 
no  longer  be  In  their  power.  To  avoid  this 
would  require  an  agonizing  change  from  a 
monstrous  war  economy  to  a  normal  peace 
economy.  The  situation  now  Is  such  that  one 
must  think  not  of  what  might  happen  un- 
expectedly in  the  Soviet  Union,  because  In 
the  Soviet  Union  nothing  will  happen  un- 
expectedly. One  must  think  of  what  might 
happen  unexpectedly  in  the  West.  The  West 
Is  on  the  verge  of  A  collapse  created  by  Its 
own  hands.  This  quite  naturally  makes  the 
question  one  for  you  and  not  for  us. 

Mr.  Charlton.  And  you  say  this  from  the 
moral  standpoint  of  a  devout  Christian,  I 
know,  and  truth  for  you  is  more  Important 
than  consequences.  But  you  are  asking  peo- 
ple to  say  that  In  the  nuclear  age,  because 
the  sword  that  hangs  over  everybody's  beads 
Is  the  electronic  threat  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons. And  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  problems 
that  you  face  when  you're  criticized  now  as 
being  an  enemy  of  detente.  What  alterna- 
tives are  there  to  treating  with  the  devil,  as 
you  would  say.  If  the  purpose  of  that  Is  to 
avoid  nuclear  catastrophe? 

Mr.  SoLZHENrrsTN.  You  know,  there  was 
a  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifties  when 
this  nuclear  threat  hung  over  the  world,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  West  was  like  granite 
and  the  West  did  not  yield.  Today  this 
nuclear  threat  still  hangs  over  both  sides, 
but  the  West  has  chosen  the  wrong  path 
of  making  concessions.  Nuclear  war  Is  not 
even  necessary  to  the  Soviet  Union.  You  can 
be  taken  simply  with  bare  hands.  Why  on 
earth,  then,  should  one  have  nuclear  war? 
If  you  have  raised  your  hands  and  are  giving 
in,  why  have  nuclear  war?  They  take  you 
simply  like  that,  without  nuclear  war. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  detent*  to- 
day is  that  there  Is  no  Ideological  d<^tente. 
You  Western  people,  you  simply  can't  grasp 
the  power  of  Soviet  propaganda.  Today  you 
remain  British  Imperialists  who  wish  to 
strangle  the  whole  earth.  All  this  Is  hidden 
beneath  the  thin  crtist  of  di^tente.  To  remove 
this  crust  will  take  only  one  morning,  one 
single  morning.  You  can't  be  turned  away 
from  detente  so  simply.  To  turn  you  away 
from  your  present  position  one  would  need 
a  year  or  two.  But  In  the  Soviet  Union  one 
morning,  one  command  is  enough.  News- 
papers come  out  with  the  news  that  the 
British  imperialists  have  become  so  brazen 
that  the  situation  has  become  Intolerable. 
And  nothing  that  Is  being  said  against  you 
every  day  will  contradict  this.  And  detente? 
There  Is  no  d<5tente;  It's  Just  gone.  One  can't 
raise  the  question  of  detente  without  Ideo- 
logical d<5tente.  If  you  are  hated  and  hounded 
throughout  the  press  In  every  single  lecture, 
what  sort  of  detente  Is  that?  You  are  shown 
up  as  villains  who  can  be  tolerated,  well, 
maybe  for  one  more  day.  That  is  not  detente. 
As  for  the  spirit  of  Helsinki,  may  I  ask  a 
question  In  my  turn?  How  do  you  explain 
that,  for  Instance,  over  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  hardly  any  news  coming  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  continuing  perse- 
cution of  dissidents?  If  you  will  forgive  me, 
I'll  answer  this  myself.  The  Journalists  have 
bowed  to  the  spirit  of  Helsinki.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  Western  journalists  In  Moscow 
who  have  been  given  the  right  of  freer  move- 
ment. In  return  for  this  and  because  of  the 
spirit  of  Helsinki,  no  longer  accept  Informa- 
tion about  new  persecutions  of  dissidents  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  does  the  spirit  of 
Helsinki  and  the  spirit  of  d«tente  mean  for 
us  within  the  Soviet  Union?  The  strength- 
ening of  totalitarianism.  What  seems  to  you 
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to  be  a  milder  atmosphere,  a  mUder  climate. 
Is  for  us  the  strengthening  of  totalitarianism. 
Here,  for  Instance,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  few  fresh  examples  which  you  wlU  not 
have  heard  about  over  the  radio  or  read  in 
the  papers.  May  I?  Someone  went  to  visit 
Sakharov;  he  went  home  by  train  and  was 
killed  on  the  way.  No,  It  wasnt  you;  he  was 
killed.  It  was  a  Soviet  citizen.  Someone 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Nikolai  Kryukov;  they 
have  come  to  fix  the  gas.  He  opens  the  door. 
They  beat  him  up  nearly  to  death  in  his 
own  house  because  he  has  defended  dissidents 
and  signed  protests.  All  this  happens  in  a 
flat.  But  on  a  street  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  Lenin  Prospect — Lenin ! — ^Malva 
Landa  is  seized  and  dragged  Into  a  car.  She 
screamed,  "Citizens!  I'm  being  kidnapped!" 
Hundreds  of  people  heard,  passed  by;  they 
were  afraid  because  anybody  can  be  seized 
like  that.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  passersby 
they  shoved  her  into  a  car  and  took  her  to 
prison.  That's  the  situation.  That's  the  spirit 
of  Helsinki  and  detente  for  us.  And  so  it 
goes  on.  In  Odessa,  Vyacheslav  Grunov  has 
been  arrested,  possessing  illicit  literature, 
and  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  They've  re- 
leased Plyushch  but  continue  to  lock  up 
others.  There  you  have  detente  and  the  spirit 
of  Helsinki. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Aleksandr  Isaech,  it's  a  very 
powerful  feeling  In  the  West  throughout  the 
Fifties  and  Sixties  and  perhaps  now — In  fact, 
a  great  British  philosopher.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sel,  gave  his  support  to  the  view— "Better  red 
than  dead."  But  are  you  saying  that  this 
policy  of  detente  was  formulated  by  the  So- 
viet government  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Internal  liberalization  in  the  So- 
viet Union?  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  falling  behind  economically.  In  order  to 
catch  up  It  had  to  Import  American  and  West 
German  technology;  otherwise  it  would  have 
to  scrap  the  whole  system.  And  so  It  can  only 
catch  up  by  importing  its  technology  f/om 
abroad  and  clamping  down  Internally. 

Mr.  SoLZHENrrsYN.  Here — forgive  me — 
there're  several  questions.  Yes,  it  is  the  Im- 
port of  technology  which  is  saving  the  So- 
viet Union.  That's  true.  But  I  return  to  that 
terrible  statement  of  Bertrand  Russell.  I 
don't  understand  at  all  why  Bertrand  Russell 
said,  "Better  red  than  dead."  Why  did  he  not 
say  It  would  be  better  to  be  brown  than 
dead?  There's  no  difference.  All  my  life  and 
the  lire  of  my  generation,  the  life  of  those 
who  share  my  views,  we  all  have  one  stand- 
point: better  to  be  dead  than,  a  scoundrel. 
In  this  horrible  expression  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sel,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  mpral  criteria. 
Looked  at  from  a  short  distance,  these  words 
allow  one  to  maneuver  and  to  continue  to 
enjoy  life;  but  from  a  long-term  point  of 
view  it  will  undoubtedly  destroy  those  people 
who  think  like  that.  It  is  a  terrible  thought. 
I  thank  you  for  quoting  this  as  a  striking 
example. 

Mr.  Charlton.  But  you  are  asking  as  an  al- 
ternative for  a  return  to  something  like  the 
cold  war  tensions;  and  most  people,  of  course, 
welcome  detente  as  a  respite  from  that,  a 
break,  something  different.  But  would  you 
agree  that  the  alternatives  that  you  pose  are 
llkelv  to  be  a  return  to  something  like  the 
tensions  of  the  Stalin-Khrushchev  period? 

Mr.  SOLZHENTTSTN.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize: You  think  that  this  Is  a  respite,  but 
this  is  an  Imaginary  respite;  it's  a  respite 
before  destruction.  As  for  us,  we  have  no  re- 
spite at  all.  We  are  being  strangled  even 
more,  with  greater  determination.  You  recall 
the  tension  of  the  Fifties,  but  despite  that 
tension  you  conceded  nothing.  But  today  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  strategist  to  understand 
why  Angola  is  being  taken.  What  for?  This  Is 
one  of  the  most  recent  positions  from  which 
to  wage  most  successfully  world  war :  a  won- 
derful position  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Soviet 
armed  forces  have  already  overtaken  the  West 
in  many  respects,  and  in  other  respects  they 
are  on  the  point  of  overtaking.  The  na^? 


Britain  used  to  have  a  navy.  Now  it  is  tlie 
Soviet  Union  that  has  the  navy,  control  of 
the  seas,  bases.  You  may  call  this  detente  if 
you  like,  but  after  Angola  I  just  can't  under* 
stand  how  one's  tongue  can  utter  this  word. 
Your  defense  minister  has  said  that  after 
Helsinki  the  Soviet  Union  is  passing  the  test. 
I  don't  know  how  many  countries  are  still  to 
be  taken.  Maybe  the  ^vlet  tanks  have  to 
come  to  London  for  yotir  defense  minister  to 
siy,  at  last,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  finally 
passed  the  test.  Or  will  It  still  be  sitting  the 
exam?  I  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  de- 
tente. Detente  Is  necessary,  but  detente  with 
you  are  conducting  detente  have  a  stone  In 
your  hands.  But  yotur  partners  with  whom 
you  are  conducting  detente  have  a  stone  in 
their  hands,  and  it  is  so  heavy  that  it  could 
kill  you  with  one  single  blow.  Detente  be- 
comes self-deception;  that's  what  it's  all 
about. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Can  I  ask  you  finally,  as  a 
great  Russian  patriot,  what  view  you  take  of 
your  own  future? 

Mr.  SOLZHENTTSTN.  My  own  fuutre  is  closely 
linked  with  the  fate  of  my  country.  I  work 
and  have  always  worked  only  for  it.  Our 
history  has  been  concealed  from  us,  entirely 
distorted.  I  am  trying  to  reconstruct  this  his- 
tory primarily  for  my  own  country:  maybe  it 
will  also  be  useful  for  the  West.  My  futvire 
,  depends  on  what  will  happen  to  my  country. 
But  quite  apart  from  this,  the  Moscow  leaders 
have  of  course  particular  feelings  toward  me 
so  that  my  own  destiny  may  be  decided  be- 
fore that  of  my  country.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible they  may  try  to  get  rid  of  me  completely 
before  the  fate  of  my  country  changes  for  the 
better;  I  sometimes  get  news  of  that  sort. 
When  I  came  here  I  counted  on  returning 
very  soon  because  the  Soviet  Union  then 
was  much  weaker  and  the  West  was  much 
stronger.  But  over  these  two  years  mutual 
relationships  have  changed  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Charlton.  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn,  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Muggerldge,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  impact  of  this  program  In 
Great  Britain  if  it  is  in  fact  the  case,  as  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn  alleges,  that  the  West  is  In  such 
moral  disorder? 

Mr.  MrrcGERroGE.  Its  Impact  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  true.  You  see,  what 
Solzhenltsyn  has  said  Is  In  an  entirely 
different  level  from  the  comments  that  go  on 
about  our  world  on  television,  by  politicians. 
It's  in  terms  of  truth.  It's  in  terms  of  good 
and  evil.  It's  in  terms  ultimately  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Now,  I  think  myself  that  the 
fact  that  these  words,  so  infinitely  refreshing 
and  uplifting  and  hopeful,  should  come  not 
from  the  West,  where  we're  always  talking 
about  freedom,  but  from  the  most  enslaved 
society  that's  ever  existed  on  earth  and  from 
a  man  who,  let  us  never  forget,  had  he  wished 
to  make  only  very  trifling  concessions  could 
have  lived  In  that  country  as  one  of  its  most 
favored  and  honored  citizens  but  who  chose 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  for  the  sake  of 
loyalty  to  the  people  with  whom  he'd  been 
in  those  prisons — wrongly,  by  the  way.  re- 
ferred to  as  Stalin's  camps  because  they  still 
exist;  they're  not  Stalin's  camps,  they're  So- 
viet camps — chose  to  Jeopardize  his  life,  his 
work,  everything,  and  to  ^ve  us  in  the  West  a 
last  chance  by  telling  us  what  the  world  situ- 
ation is  really  about,  which  is  Tiof  energy,  not 
Infiatlon,  not  who  is  going  to  be  chosen  to 
be  the  candidates  in  America,  not  who  gets 
into  power,  but  good  and  evil. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Levin,  did  you  find  that 
message  hopeful  as  Mr.  Muggeridge  did?  And 
what  is  it  about  It  that  is  hopeful? 

Mr.  Levin.  This  is  a  curious  paradox.  I  did 
find  that  the  thing  I  took  away  from  it  very 
strongly  is  exactly  that  feeUng  of — I  can  only 
use  the  word — exhilaration.  And  yet  the  mes- 
sage, after  all,  he  Is  giving  us  Is  that  the  West 
is  In  a  terrible  pUght,  weak  because  she  is 
morally  weak,  could  be  crushed  in  a  moment. 
This  is  what  he's  saying  from  beginning  to 


end,  and  yet  one  comes  away  not  in  despair 
but  in  hope.  And  I  think  that  aa  far  as  I  can 
see  the  reason  for  that  is  not  that  he  is  tell- 
ing us  something  we  dldnt  know  already — 
there  were  no  revelations  in  that  interview, 
after  aU — but  that  he  has  touched  in  tu  » 
chord  that  was  ready  for  such  a  man. 

You  see,  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  Solzhenltsyn  is  that  I  do  not  know 
when  the  last  time  in  the  world's  history  it 
was  that  a  single  man,  with  nopbwer — he  was  . 
not  a  king,  a  dictator,  a  general — ^but  tbe 
moral  force  of  his  own  will  and  beliefs  and 
character  compelled  the  world  to  listen  to 
him.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  countries  like 
Britain  we  were  ready  to  listen  to  him.  I  can- 
not myself  believe  that  the  feeling  I  got 
very  strongly  wherever  I've  been  since  the 
BBC  showed  that  interview,  people  I've  talked 
to  all  say  the  same  thing:  that  they  were 
hypnotized  by  him  and  the  message  he  was 
telling  them.  And  the  message  is.  as  Malcolm 
says,  that  there  Is  a  difference  between  good 
and  evil  and  that  it  is  an  Important  differ- 
ence to  remember  not  merely  when  you  are 
dealing  directly  with  questions  of  morality 
but  when  you  are  dealing  with  question*  of 
International  poUtlcs.  And  I  think  we  be- 
lieve that.  We  have  known  it.  and  he  has  at 
last  touched  the  spring  that  has  released  it 
and  forth  has  come  the  spring,  gushing. 

In  contradistinction  to  a  lot  of  the  titter- 
ing, mincing  comment  that  has  been  pub- 
licly made  about  Solzhenltsyn,  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  has  gone  wrong  with  this 
country  is  that  too  much  of  the  public  com- 
ment has  been  of  the  kind  that  dismisses  a 
man  Uke  Solzhenltsyn^because  it  is  incapable 
of  taking  the  measure  of  him,  and  that  there- 
fore a  lot  of  what  you  might  call  private 
comment  Is  unwilling,  or  at  any  rate  unable, 
to  formulate  these  feelings.  And  that  is  why 
the  effect  of  a  man  Uke  this  is  so  great: 
because  he  comes.  In  effect,  to  tell  us  what 
we  already  know  and  to  strengthen  that  be- 
Uef  in  VIS. 

Mr.  Buckley.  Well,  Mr.  Muggeridge,  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Levin's  analysis,  are  we  entitled 
to  say  that  If  this  exposure  to  Solzhenltsyn 
proves  to  be  resonant,  then  indeed  we  can 
Judge  the  situation  as  hopeful;  but  that  if 
it  becomes  siniply  another  transitory,  emo- 
tional experience  quickly  excreted  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  day's  detritus,  he  will  actu- 
ally have  proved  that  the  situation  \b  be- 
yond remedy? 

Mr.  Muggeridge.  I  don't  think  anything 
could  alter  its  hopefulness  because  I  think 
the  fact  that  it  still  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  come  on  television  Eind  speak  truth  and 
have  this  tremendous  impact — and  it's  going 
to  be  the  same  Impact  In  America  that  it's 
been  here— is  itself  the  reminder  of  the  eter- 
nal hope  that  whatever  happens— I  mean,  our 
civilization  comes  to  an  end  as  civilizations 
do;  our  decadence  and  corruption  brings  it 
down.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  words 
such  as  Solzhenltsyn  spoke,  an  approach  to 
our  situation  such  as  he  has  presented,  has 
this  impact,  wins  this  response.  And  you 
vrtll  find  exactly  the  same  response.  He  is 
the  greatest  man  now  alive  in  the  world.  It's 
rather  sad  to  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  receives  a  great  many 
people,  didn't  think  it  worthwhile,  when  ha 
was  there,  to  receive  him— something  that 
will  be  in  history  books  in  a  way. 

Also.  I  think  you  will  find  that  somehow 
or  other  it  affects  even  your  presidential 
election,  because  he  presents  the  Issues  as 
they  really  are.  I'd  like  to  say  one  thing  to 
American  viewers  of  this  program  which  will 
bear  out  what  he's  been  saying:  that  after 
they've  watched  it  and  listened  to  It,  let  them 
go  and  get  hold  of  Dostoevsky's  novel  cidled 
The  Devils  or  The  Possessed — both  names  are 
used.  There's  a  very  good,  new  translation  by 
Magarshack.  And  they  will  see  In  that  novel 
exactly  what  he  means:  that  this  experience 
that  the  world's  going  through— In  which 
Russia's  played  so  considerable  a  part— began 
long    before    the    Rxisslan    Revolution.   The 
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Muna  Issues  were  there, 
same   Umguage   that 
that  novel. 

ISx.  BxrcKLKT.  Even 
historical  background 
say  that  there  Is  a.  If 
respondence  between 
which  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn 
and  those  two  years 
the  great  acceleration 
West? 

Mr.  Levxk.  Yes.  It's 
Indeed  what's  happened 
would  have  gone  on 
the  West  or  not,  of  course 
not  anything  to  do  with 
he's  absolutely  right:  It 
are  signs  now,  clearly- 
detect  signs — that  man; 
that  the  acceleration  has 
fast  and  actually  do  wa^t 
about  It.  I  ^blnk  It  Is 
threads  In  the  run  up  to 
dentlal  campaign  that 
detente  seems  to  be  ui 
has  not  been  since  the 
that  have  preceded  this 

Mr.  BXTCKI.ET.  As  a 
matter? 

Mr.  Levin.  Well, 
agree  here,  obviously.  I  _ 
provided  the  reexamlnat:  on 
place.  I  don't  care 
moral  or  a  pragmatic 

M|.  BncKurr.  Because 
the  same  conclusion,  you 
will  come  to  the  same 

Mr.  liiviN.  It  would  .  _ 
elusion.  The  conclusion 
ested  In.  I  don't  share 
colm's  Christian  faith, 
the  fact  that  this  Is  wha' 
not  merely  his  strengths 
of  his  argument,  and  th< 
view  of  the  world  is 
Christian  faith.  I  don't 
'■'  that's  neither  here  nor 
Ing  Is  that  whether  It  Is 
A  he  says,  that  you  cannot 
from  politics  or  whether 
at  the  balance  of  power 
It,  provided  we  'do  somet 
be  content. 

Mr.  MuGCEsnJGE.  Bill, 
hope,  which  Is  the  blgges 
regime,  of  which  after 
"product — he   was   born 
glme — has   set   itself  to 
human  being  who  would 
standards,    their    arranj 
world  sees  that  man  and 
and  realizes  that  that 
In  their  rather  hollow 
Ing"  has  been  a  total  falliire 
this  Is  what  you  can't  d< 
to  do  It  their  way  by 
propaganda  or  out  way  bj 
and  so  on,  you  can't  do 
Mr.  BucKLET.  Well,  Is 
Is  he  touched  by  grace? 
Mr.  MtJGCERiDGE.  Grace, 
extraordinary  thing  of  ai: 
question  I  would  still 
him. 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes.  But — He 
But  I  would  like  to  say 
undoubtedly  Solzhenltsyn 
within  by  grace,  there  ar( 
Is  the  obvious 
take   it  simply   from   wh 
moral  pragmatism.  As  far 
has  no  religious  faith, 
man  who  demonstrates,  ^ 
that  you  cannot — whatev 
ever  long  you  do 
freedom   in   human    belnfe 
demonstrate  this,  and  ths 
the  philosopher  and  artls ; 
and  the  scientist  on  the 
two  colossi  rightly 
■hould  continue  to  do  so. 


and  he  speaks  the 
Dfcstoevaky  speaks   in 


grunting  that  as  the 
Levin,  would  you 
like,  peacock  cor- 
two  years  during 
has  been  at  liberty 
he  singles  out  as 
the  decline  of  the 


Irony  that  that  la 

I  think  the  decline 

whether  he  had  been  In 

.  That  In  Itself  has 

It.  But  In  that  sense 

hafs  gone  on.  There 

at  least  I  think  I 

people  are  feeling 

gone  too  far  and  too 

to  do  something 

[>ne  of  the  hopeful 

the  American  presl- 

real  meaning  of 

undtr  examination  as  It 

al  i8\irdly  hopeful  days 

period. 

prai  ;matlc  or  as  a  moral 


Solzl  enltsyn 


all 


tito 


arrangi  iments 


Idei 


wly 


It. 


ha\7e 


tills 


example —  who 


15 

and 

Jist 

(r 

It — extlr  gulsh 

Bin  ;s. 

thiy 


other 


domln  Ette 
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would  dls- 

It  doesn't  matter 

of  detente  takes 

It's  done  on  a 

provided  It's  done. 

they  will  come  to 

mean?  Because  they 

cpncluslon? 

to  the  same  con- 
Is  what  I'm  Inter- 
So^zhenltsyn's  or  Mal- 
I  see  the — I  mean, 
gives  Solzhenltsyn 
jut  the  whole  tenor 
whole  basis  of  his 
obviously  In  his 
that  myself,  but 
What  I'm  say- 
because  we  realize, 
divorce  morality 
Is  because  we  look 
ind  get  alarmed  by 
g  about  it  I  shall 


bas»d 
sh  are  i 
tl  lere. 


ting 


,  ini 


le  more  point  of 
point  of  all:  Thfs 
Solzhenltsyn  is  a 
the   Soviet  re- 
fashion a   type  of 
fall,  in  with  their 
Now,    the 
Istens  to  that  man 
of  what  they  call 
"social  engineer- 
and  fiasco;  that 
Whether  you  try 
3  of  what/s  called 
means  of  genetics 


lie  a 
And 


tlon?  Or 


this  Is  the  most 

whlchf  Is  the  one 

llkea  to  put  to 


Is/undoubtedly. 

That  although 

Is  a  man  lit  from 

others — Sakharov 

are  not;   who 

t   you   might   call 

I  know  Sakharov 

yet  here  Is  the 

as  Solzhenltsyn, 

you  do  and  how- 

the  spark  of 

;s.   Both   of    them 

demonstrate  It, 

on  the  one  hand 

I  think  those 

the  world  and 


Mr.  BucKLTS-.  We  have  only  a  few  seconds, 
but  if  In  fact  you  project  the  technology  of 
totalitarianism  along  the  same  graph  It  has 
followed  during  the  past  century,  mightn't 
it  be  predictable  that  even  10,  15  years  from 
now  such  a  phenomenon  as  Solzhenltsyn 
could  not  be  permitted  to  exist? 

Mr.  Mtjogebidge.  I  don't  agree.  I  think  that 
the  fact  that  It  can  exist  now  is  the  proof 
that  that  technology  can  never  wholly  con- 
quer man.  And  I  love  the  image  that  If  you — 
I  dont  knpw  where  I  read  It.  But  If  you  en- 
cased the  earth  in  concrete  there  would  stlU 
be  a  crack  in  that  concrete,  and  through 
that  crack  something  woxild  grow.  That's  Sol- 
zhenltsyn. 

Mr.  BucKLrr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Muggerldge. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levin. 


""^^XE41 


^VE  OF^  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Alaska  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Devine),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  todtCy,  on  account  of  dental 
surgery.  ' 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moore)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KELtY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  20  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day. April  12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nowak)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Schetjer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BtJlScE  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Kemp  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,280  and  exceeding  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Maguire,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  MARV  amendment,  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Downey  of  New  York 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  and  Mr.  Hillis  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  the  de- 
bate under  the  5-minute  rule  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moore)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  MCCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr,  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  FiNDLgY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Prey,     i^ 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NowAK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  ElLBERG, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  75.  An  act  to  study  certain  lands  In  the 
Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif.,  for  possible 
Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2853.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  Insure  a  proper  level  of  ac- 
countabUlty  on  the  part  of  food  stamp 
vendors;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the 
protection  afforded  animals  In  transit  and 
to  assure  humane  treatment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  that  week  In  November 
which  Includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week". 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.), 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  12,  1976,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execottve 
communications  were  taken  from  tbe 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2999.  A  letter  from  the^  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  special  report  of 
the  National  Advisory  CoimcU  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  on 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  on  the  proposed  increase  in  quotas 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fimd  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-447);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  1976  siunmer 
youth  Jobs  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
705(c)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3001.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) ,  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Department's  overseas  dependent 
schoolteachers  retroactive  pay  project,  pur- 
suant to  5  tJ.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Oi>eratlons. 

3002.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Administration  and  Management,  transmit- 
ting proposed  alterations  in  a  system  of  rec- 
ords for  epidemiologic  studies  of  special  dis- 
ease problems,  pxirsuant  to  6  n.S.C.  S52a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3003.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  1966  (70  Stat.  109);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  high- 
way safety  needs  study,  pursuant  to  section 
226  of  Public  Law  93-«7;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3005.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  25  of  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  by  providing  a 
permanent  authorization  of  appropriations: 
Jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Receivkd  Fbom  thk  Comptbolleb  QCNZaAL 
8006.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  author- 
ity and  the  revised  deferral  contained  In 
the  message  from  the  President  dated  March 
18,  1976  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-410),  pursuant  to 
subsections  1014v'b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-448);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HH.  12838.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1966,  to  provide  for 


the  Improvement  of  museum  services,  to  es- 
tablish a  challenge  grant  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1024) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Hja.  12207.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  correct 
unintended  Inequities  In  the  Interest  rate 
criteria  for  borrowers  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  to  make  other 
technical  amendments;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-1025).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  13172.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1978,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-1027).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  1032.  Resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D76-95)  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conseivatlon  Service, 
which  is  proposed  by  the  President  In  his 
message  of  January  23,  1976,  transmitted 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-1028) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  1129.  Resolution 
disapproving  the  deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity relating  to  special  supplemental  food 
program  (WIC)  ((Mferral  D76-106)  which  is 
proposed  by  the  President  In  his  message  of 
March  18,  1976,  Iransmltted  under  section 
1013)  of  the  Imdoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Rept.  No.  M-1029).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  " 

Mr.  ADAMS:  Conunlttce  on  the  Budget. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611.  Concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  VS.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976.  (RfiPt.  No.  94-1030). 
Referred  to  the  CommlTOe8v<rf  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of/the  Unlbn. 

Mr.  SARBANES :  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  365.  A  blU  ito  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  sutvIvots 
of  certain  firefighters  who  die  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1031).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SARBANES:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  94-1032)^  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  commit- 
tees \mder  rule  X.  clause  1(1)  and  clause  1 
(V)  respectively  (Rept.  No.  94-1026,  Ft.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALET:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2525.  A  bUl  to  Imple- 
ment the  Federal  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  education  of  the  Indian  people  by  Im-- 
proving  the  services  and  facilities  of  Federal 
Indian  health  programs  and  encouraging 
maximum  participation  of  Indians  In  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment,  and  referred  to  tbe  ^jommlt- 
tees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  12,  1978,  for  current  consid- 
eration of  such  proTteions  of  tbe  bill  as  tall 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  iftte  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  hllli  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  f(^ows: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Am- 
Darws  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bubkx 
of  Florida,   Mr.   Contk.   Mr.   High- 
TowsB,  Mr.  Jenrxtte,  Mr.  OsxasTAa. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJt.  13142.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  nat;ire  of 
services  provided  by  any  post  office  facility 
may  not  be  changed  without  the  approval  <it 
a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  facility,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
HJL  13143.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance under  certain  housing  programs  for 
more   dwelling   units  which  are  heated  or 
cooled  by  solar  energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Vil.  BINGHAM: 
HJt.  13144.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  citizen 
antlcrlme  patrol  assistance  grants  to  resi- 
dents' organizations;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  " 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
:  HH.  13145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefits  or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (foVhlmself,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Drinan,  Vit.  Edwaxds 
of  California,  Mr.  En.BERC,  Mr.  Fexm- 

ZEL.  Mr.  GSASSLET,   Mr.  HT7GHX8;^<r. 

Jonxs  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Iiiqi- 
Httgr,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
MrrcHEix  of  li^aryland,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,  Mr.  Mooshxad  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Regttla,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.   ScREUER.   Mr.  SsraER- 
ung,  Mr.  Charles  Wn.soN  of  Texas) : 
■SLR.  13146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  payments  of 
Interest  for  eligible  students  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  a  proper  voucher,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee,  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mt-    OUDE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
CmuEs  H.   Wn.soN   of   California, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.   13147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  payments 
of  interest  for  eligible  students  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  a  proper  voucher,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJR.  13148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENRETTE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bbodheao,  Mr.  FiTEOAN,  Mr.  Dkotait, 
-    Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Earlt. 
Mr.  .BuRCENER,    Mr.    Brinkubt,   Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  HtTNOATB,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Danieu,  Mr.  Otthtger,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  FuaiTA.  Mr.  McBwEN,  Mr.  BUr- 
HiNGTON,  Mr.  BAU>Trs,  Mr.  Thoke,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Hxch- 
LXB  Of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lcotd  of 
California.  Mr.  Mtfrpht  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Hightower)  : 
HH.  13149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  UJ3.  Foetal  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  oonslderatlcms  prior  to 
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the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class  poet 
offices;  to  the  Committer  on  Poet  Office  and 
OlvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  13150.  A  bill  to  U  crease  from  10  to  15 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  and 
certain  wives  and  wide  ws  of  veterans  are 
eligible  for  educational  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'! Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (lor  himself  and  Mr. 

HJl.  13151.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  IJ  69  to  strengthen  the 
antlboycott  previsions  o '  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchang^  Act  of  1934  to  en- 
hance Investor  dlsclosuBe  provisions  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purjioses;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Interna  lonal  Relations  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Qommerce. 
By  Bi4r.  MOAFTTiKt: 
HJl.  13152.  A  bill  to  dik-ect  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  t  •  conduct  a  scientific 
study  to  determine  the  elatlonshlp  between 
amputations  and  cardloi  ascular  disorders;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veter  va&'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLK!' 
HJl.  13153.  A  bill  to  ai  aend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dep  endency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  their  survivors;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEI": 
HJl.  13154.  A  bill  to  ai  lend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  ^Ich  seriously  d  Isabled  veterans  may 
b«  afforoM  vocational  Rehabilitation  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  oe  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGgtl : 
ifR.  13155.  A  bUl  to  ataiend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1674  to  provide  that 
either  House  of  Congress  may  be  resolution 
disapprove  any  resclssi(>n  or  reservation  of 
funds  proposed  by  tha  President,  without 
waiting  for  the  expiratlDn  of  the  45-day  pe- 
riod prescribed  (for  dlsj.pproval  by  congres- 
sional inaction)  by  presdnt  law,  and  to  make 
other  changes  to  clarify  and  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  lmp>o\]  ndment  control  pro- 
gram under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.   1315&>^A  bill  to  amend  the   Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  19B*>4S  aniended.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Jolnt-C  ommlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (1  or  himself,  Mr.  Hun- 
c.^TE,  Ms.  HoLT2  MAN,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
MEzvrNSKT,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers, Mr.  Daniel  iON,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
BAonxo,  Mr.  M  lzzoli,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Fish  ) : 
H.R.  13157.  A  bill  to  jirovlde  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  Injured  by  certa  In  criminal  acts  and 
omissions,   and   for   othsr   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judlc;  ary. 

By    Mr.    RODINC     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Leh  han,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Oonzalez,      Mr       Blancharo,      Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mrs.  M]  NK,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  [Jolan,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Bergland,  a  ad  Mr.  Tsoncas)  : 
HJl.  13158.  A  bill  to  ]  irovide  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  Injured  by  certi  in  criminal  acts  and 
omissions,   and  for  other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  13159.  A  bUl  to  nmend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  revise  the  allocation  formula  for 
assistance  under  such    :itle,  and  to  provide 
Increased  authorizations  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  cf  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Jchnson  of  California, 
Mr.    Kastenmezr,    Mr.    Kazen,    Mr. 


Stephens,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    de 
Lugo,   Mr.   Btbon,   Mr.  Meeds,   Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,   Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr.   Bauman, 
Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado,  Mr.    Udall,   Mrs.   Pettis,   Mr. 
LujAN.  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
HJl.  13160.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  units  of  the  national  park  system  as 
wilderness;  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  cer- 
tain of  those  units;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
FriHiAN,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr     Howard,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Edwards 
of    Alabama,    and    Mr.    Duncan   of 
Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  13161.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation  Fund   Act   of   1965,   as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation   of    additional    historic    properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for , 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Skiberling,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Weaver)  :  ♦ 

HJl.  13162.  A  bin  to  provide  that  States 
may  elect  to  use  area  triggers  for  purposes  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Robinson,    Mr.    Frenzel    and    Mr. 

Hasten  MEiEB) : 

HJl.  13163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal 

civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 

defense  agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  13164.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Museum  of  Afro -American  History 
and  Culture  at  or  near  Wilberforce,  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT  : 
HJl.  13165.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  exempting  crude  oil,  re- 
sidual oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 
from  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK    (for  herself.  Mr. 
Rogers,    Mr.    Aspin.    Mr.   Bell,   Mr. 
Hyi<e,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Burgeneh,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Wydleh,  Ms.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    Macdonald    of    Massachusetts, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mc- 
HnoH,   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr.   Mukphy   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr. 
Archer)  : 
H.R.  13166.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Sejurlty  and  Cooperation  in  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By   Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Pettis,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
v^HJl.    13167.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft  engine   being   overhauled   within    the 
United  States  If  duty  was  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  previous  Importa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee) : 
HJl.  13168.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
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try  rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the/ Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comoderce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  13169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  waive  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  for  \3S.  Government  life 
Insurance  by  certain  persons  who  have  at- 
tained age  70;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.R.    13172.   A   bin   making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30, 1976,  and  the  perjod  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976,  an4  for  other  pfurposes. 

By  Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Downey   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Santini,    Mr. 
Snyder,     Mr.     Vander     Veen,     Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  918.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  first  week  In  May  of 
each  year  as  Clean  Air  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BoNKER,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown 

of   California,   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Ms. 

Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 

Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 

Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 

Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Ford 

of  Michigan,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hays 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Howe, 

Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ichord,  Ms.  Jordan, 

Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  McHugh,  and  Mr.  Magxhre)  : 

H.J.  Res.  919.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the   President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 

each  year  as  National   Cancer  Day;   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Petseb,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.   Rees,   Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Vigorito,  Mr.   Walsh, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.   Wihth,  and  Mr. 
Won   Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  920.  Joint  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  September  8 
of  each  year  as  National  Cancer  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  LEVITAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  610.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Egypt;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

354.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  enactment  of  a  Sugar 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

355.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  back  country 
airports  and  landing  facilities;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

356.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  of  Kentucky,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requiring  that 
the  Federal  budget  be  balanced;  to  the  Cc»n- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  '^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  iwivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  sus  follows : 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL : 
HJl.  13170.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Y.  Dlmacall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
HJl.  13171.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
NavratUova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii,  pro- 
posed amendments'  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJl.   12384 

By  ISx.  COHEN: 
Page  40,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  612.  No  military  Installation  or  faculty 
may  be  closed  during  fiscal  year  1977,  and  no 
reduction  In  force  for  which  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  must  be  filed  luider 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332)  may  take 
place  at  any  military  InstaUatlon  or  facility 
during  fiscal  year  1977,  unless  (1)  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  been  noti- 
fied of  such  proposed  closing  or  reduction, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  such  closing  or 
reduction  and  the  estimated  fiscal,  economic, 
budgetary,  and  military  effects  of  such  clos- 
ing or  reduction,  and  (2)  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  have  expired  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  such  notice  Is 
transmitted  to  such  Committees  and  the 
Congress  has  not  adopted,  within  such  60- 
day  period,  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving Ibch  closing  or  reduction.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  continuity  of  a  ses- 
sion of  Congitess  Is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjoiarnment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
'certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  of 
such  60-day  period. 

Page  40,  line  1,  redesignate  section  612  as 
section  613. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  8, 
1976,  page  9987: 

HOME    BILLS 

HJl.  12680.  March  22,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  an  energy  conservation 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
project  designed  to  Increase  energy  use  effi- 
ciency In  Industrial,  ccanmerclal,  residential, 
agricultural,  and  governmental  sectors. 

EstabUshes  procediires  for  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  efficient  equipment  and  proc- 
esses m  accordance  with  criteria  set  by  the 
Administrator. 

HJl.  12681.  March  22,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  exemption  from 
Industrial  development  bond  treatment  for 
qualified  small  Issues. 


H.R.  12682.  March  22.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  klU  certain  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.        ^ 

HJl.  12683.  March  22.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Exempts,  from  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963,  contractors 
of  workers  engaged  In  custom  cutting  or 
combine  operations  In  connection  with  the 
harvesting  of  grains  and  contractors  oT 
workers  engaged  in  the  shearing  of  she^. 

HJl.  12684.  March  22,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  to 
prohibit,  in  cases  of  alleged  rape  or  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  the  Introduc- 
tion of  evidence  of  the  victims  sexual  con- 
duct or  reputation.  Makes  such  prohibition 
^InappUcable  to  evidence  of  the  victim's  prior 
sexual  conduct  with  the  alleged  assailant. 

HJl.  12685.  March  22,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Federal  Rtdes  of  Evidence  to 
prohibit,  In  cases  of  alleged  rape  or  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape,  the  Introduction 
of  evidence  of  the  victim's  prior  sexual  con- 
duct at  reputation.  Makes  such  prohibition 
InappUcable  to  evidence  of  the  victim's  prior 
sexual  conduct  with  the  aUeged  assailant. 

H.R.  12686.  March  22.  1976.  International 
Relations.  Limits  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  to  an  amount 
bearing^  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  afOllated  agencies 
as  the  vote  of  the  United  States  In  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  member  states  In  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

H.R.  12687.  March  22.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

HJl.  12688.  March  22,  1976./udlclary.  ^je- 
clfles.  under  the  Roblnson-^tman  Act,  that 
price  discrimination  shall  ■fee  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  faUure  to  ^pose  price  differen- 
tials between  purchasers  In  different  func- 

H.B.  12689.  March  22.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  offer  financial  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  Institutes.  Authorizes  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  specified  energy  re- 
search projects  of  such  Institutes. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
plan,  subject  to  Congressional  review,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Energy  Con- 
servation Extension  Services. 

H.R.  12690.  March  22.  l|76.  Education  and 
Lalxtr.  Directs  the  Secvfetary  of  State  to 
Nnake  funds  avaUable  to  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  be  used  for  stipends  for 
students  participating  In  IntemaUonal  in- 
ternships. 

H.R.  12691.  March  22.  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  individual  or 
entity  to  solicit  or  enroU  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  In  any  labor  organization  or 
for  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  to  Join, 
or  encourage  others  to  join,  any  labOT  orga- 
nization. Sets  forth  penalties  for  violations 
^f  this  Act. 

HJl.  12692.  March  22,  1976.  Judiciary.  Ex- 
tends the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air 
National  Guard  when  engaged  In  training  or 
duty  under  Federal  law.  i 

H.R.  12693.  March  22,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Include  In  the 
Renewable  Resource  Program,  national  pro- 
gram recommendations  which  take  Into  ac- 
count specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans  and 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  develop- 
ment and  revision. 


BeviseB  provisions  relative  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Servloe 
lands. 

H.B.  12694.  March  22,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  Si>ecial 
Opp<vtunltles  Industrialization  Centers  Job 
training  and  Job  creaticm  progr&m  In  order 
to  provide  Jobs  to  unemployed  Americans. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Opptn^unltles  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  for  unemployed  persons  in  ' 
depressed  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Sets  fc«th  conditions  governing  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  financial  assistance  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  fund  the  program 
fof^the  next  four  fiscal  years. 

H.R.  12695.  March  22,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  ^>eclal 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  job 
training  and  job  creation  program  In  order 
to  provide  jobs  to  unemployed  Americans. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  Opportunities  Industrlallza- 
clon  Centers  to  provide  comprehensive  em- 
ployment services  for  unemployed  persons  In 
depressed  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Sets  forth  conditions  governing  the  provi- 
sion of  Federal  financial  assistance  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  fund  the  program 
lex  the  next  four  fiscal  years. 

H.R.  12696.  March  22,  1976.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  for  willful  or  malicious  Injury, 
destruction,  or  Interference  with  ccmmiunlca- 
tlon  lines,  stations,  or  systems  used,  con- 
trolled, or  licensed  by  the  United  States. 

H.R.  12697.  March  22,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  solid 
waste  management  regulations  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  beverage  con- 
tainers at  Federal  facilities. 

HJl.  12698.  March  22,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  repair  of  major  structural  defects 
which  create  a  serious  danger  to  the  life 
and  safety  of  inhabitants  of  certain  famUy 
dweUlngs  covered  by  any  mortgage  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

H.R.  12699.  March  22,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Changes  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  regard  to 
expenditures  to  correct  structural  defects  In 
dweUlngs  securing  loans  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  the  Administrator. 

H3.  12700.  March  22,  1976.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Clianges  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  regard  to 
expenditures  to  correct  structural  defects  In 
dweUlngs  securing  loans  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  the  Administrator. 

HJl.  12701.  March  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Extends  to  120  days  the 
pe5l6d  before  any  general  election  Involving 
a  Member  of  or  Member -^lect  to  Congress 
within  which  such  Member  or  Member -elect 
Is  prohibited  from  sending  mass  maUlngs 
as  franked  maU. 

HJl.  12702.  March  22,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  to  make 
loans  avallabler^to  a^cultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  Uvestock.  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
modltl^  or  Uvestock  have  been  found  to 
contain  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the 
pubUc  health. 

HJl.  127CS.  March  22,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  and  establish  procedures  for 
pubUcly  financing  general  election  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  election  to  Congress. 
Establish  the  Congressional  General  Elec- 
tion Payment  Account,  out  of  which  quali- 
fied candidates  shaU  be  paid  funds  to  match 
the  amounts  such  csmdidste  has  raised 
through  private  contributions. 

HJl.  12704.  March  22.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
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Bnvlroiunental  Protection  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1977  lor  envlronmc  ntal  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demon  (tration  programs. 
Imposes  limitations  on  tt  e  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  area  of  researci  to  another  with- 
out Congressional  conseni . 

Directs  the  Admlnlstra  ;or  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agenci '  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive five-year  plan  for  environmental 
research,   development,   tnd  demonstration. 

H.R.  12705.  March  22.  II  i76.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force  to 
transfer  a  certain  individual  to  active  status 
In  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserves,  at 
a  certain  rank  and  speclflled  assignments,  for 
the  period  of  time  necessBry  to  qualify  such 
Individual  for  retirement!  pay  few  non-regu- 
lar service. 

H.R.  12706.  March  22,  •:  976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  indlvldua  i  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  p  irmanent  residence, 
ynriffr  the  Immigration  a  ad  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  12707.  March  22,  976.  JudlcUry.  De- 
clares a  certain  Indlvlduul  the  natviral-bom 
alien  son  of  a  certain  Unl  ed  States  citizen. 

H.R.  12708  March  22,  L978.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  th(  i  TreasTiry  to  pay  a 
Specified  sum  to  a  certati  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  Indivic  ual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  from  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Individual,  hi!  family,  and  house- 
hold goods  from  Los  J.ngeles  to  Carmel, 
California,  as  a  result  of  his  transfer  as  an 
employee  of  the  Departn  ent  of  the  Army. 

HJl.  12709.  March  22.  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects t*e  Secretary  of  De'ense  to  reinstate  a 
certain  individual  to  a  ci  rtaln  position  at  a 
specified  grade  or  a  position  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Forse  at  the  same  pay 
and  grade"  and  in  the  same  occupational 
field. 

HJl.  12710.  March  23.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  ;o  exempt  from  the 
registration  requirement  of  such  Act,  per- 
sons, employing  fewer  than  ten  individuals, 
who  engage  In  contractln  \  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  combine  machine  operating 
crews  for  the  harvesting  of  grain  or  Indi- 
viduals for  the  shearing  >f  sheep. 

H.R.  12711.  March  23,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  that  If  an  7  coet-of -living  in- 
crease is  made  In  old-ag>  and  survivors  in- 
surance benefits  payable  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  after  December  31, 
1975,  or  If  any  general  benefit  Increase  is 
made  imder  such  Act  a  ter  such  date,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterais'  Affairs  shall  in- 
crease specified  benefit  pi  lyments  to  veterans 
by  the  same  percentage. 

Provides  that  feclplenis  of  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  compensation  shall  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increises  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits  or  rallrocul  retirement 
benefits. 

H.B.  12712.  March  23,  !  978.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prchiblts  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleim  products  from 
canceling  franchises  with  >ut  cause  and  with- 
out prior  notice. 

HJt.  12713.  March  33.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs.  Establishe  b  the  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  Home  and  Office  )x^  Brookllne,  Mass., 
as  a  national  historic  8it< 

HJl.  12714.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  lake  a  personal  ex- 
emption for  a  depender  t  who  is  a  handi- 
capped Individual  pEirtl<  Ipating  in  a  shel- 
tered workshop. 

HJl.  12716.  March  23,  1978.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Auihorlzes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  t^  enter  Into  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  td  pay  the  principal 
and  Interest  on  bonds  aid  other  obligations 
issued  by  a  State  under  <a  plan  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  in  such  State 


which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  act. 

H.R.  12716.  MarcH  23,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transfjortation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlonrControl  Act  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  th^certlflcatlon  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  State  area*lde  management  plans 
for  areas  not  previously  designated  as  hav- 
ing serious  water  quality  problems. 

HJR.  12717.  March  23,  191^8.  ''etcrans' 
Affairs.  Allows  an  eligible  vetertn  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  at  the  close  of 
the  10-year  delimiting  period  to  continue 
to  receive  educational  assistance  in  speci- 
fied circumstances. 

HJl.  12718.  March  23,  1976.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  allow 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
.  vide  disaster  loans  to  small  businesses  In 
areas  which  the  Administrator  declares  to 
have  been  struck  by  impacted  dlsagtexs. 

H.R.  12719.— March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend from  February  1,  1976,  to  October  1, 
1976,  the  period  during  which  payment  may 
be  made  for  specified  child  day  care  services 
as  descilbed  in  the  Act,  without  regard  to 
new  stafiBng  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Act. 

H.R.  12720.— March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
treat  gain  or  loss  from  any  closing  transac- 
tion as  a  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  for  not  more 
than  six  months. 

Defines  the  term  "closing  transaction"  to 
mean  the  purchase  of  a  put  or  call  in  stock 
or  securities,  or  commodities,  to  terminate 
the  taxpayer's  obligation  under  an  existing 
put  or  call  in  substantially  identical  stock 
or  securities. 

HJi.  12721.— March  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire certain  minimum  prison  sentences  for 
any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony  for 
which  such  individual  may  be  prosecuted  in 
a  Federal  court. 

HJl.  12722.— March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  redefine  "mixed  animal 
feeds"  and  "mixed-feed  Ingredients"  (1)  to 
include  soybeans  and  soybean  products  as 
well  as  grains,  and  (2)  to  exclude  such  grain 
and  soybean  products  when  mixed  with  milk, 
milk  products,  or  milk  derivatives. 

H.R.  12723.— March  23,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  estab- 
lish a  loan  level  for  the  1975,  1976,  and  1977 
crojjs  of  com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
Prohibits  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  selling  such  commodities  at  a  price  less 
than  150  percent  of  the  current  national  loan 
rate  for  the  commodity  Involved  with  speci- 
fied adjustments.  Limits  the  sale  of  such 
conomodities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  net  quantities  by  which 
estimated  domestic  consximption  and  ex- 
ports exceed  estimated  production  and  im- 
ports. 

HJl.  12724.— March  23,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Provides  that  no  waiver 
of  specified  navigation  laws  set  forth  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  shall  be  effective 
unless  notice  of  such  waiver  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  opporttmlty  is  given 
for  comment  and  to  request  a  public  hearing 
thereon. 

H.R.  12725.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  who  Is  a  beneficiary  of  an 
exempt  trust  or  annuity,  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  to  be  paid  out  within  one 
taxable  year  to  the  employee,  on  account  of 
a  termination  of  the  employee  benefit  plan, 
without  inclusion  in  the  gross  Income  of 
such  employee  if  such  benefit  payment  is 


transferred  to  an  individual  retirement  an- 
nuity, account,  or  bond  within  60  days. 

HJl.  12726.  March  23,  1976.  Judiciary: 
Ways  and  Means.  Redefines  "firearm"  \inder 
the  Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  "any  other  weapon"  under 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  Include  certain 
electric  weapons  for  purposes  of  regulation  of 
the  sale,  manufacture,  importation,  trans- 
portation and  taxation  of  such  weapons. 

H.R.  12727.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Permits  unemployment  Insurance 
funds,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to 
be  used  for  making  payments  to  employers  of 
otherwise  unemployed  individuals  under 
State  plans  requiring  that  the  employee  pay 
such  Individual  wages  comparable  to  the 
amount  paid  to  other  Individuals  doing  the 
same  work. 

HJt.  12728.  March  23,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Anaends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  and  establish  procedures  for 
publicly  financing  general  election  €bm- 
palgns  of  candidates  for  election  to  Congress. 
Establishes  the  Congressional  Election  Pay- 
ment Account,  out  of  which  qualified  candi- 
dates shall  be  paid  funds  to  match  the 
amounts  such  candidate  has  raised  through 
private  contributions. 

HJl.  12729.  March  23,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Budgeting  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  to  give  the  Comptroller 
General  access  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records  of  any  Federal  agency. 

H.R.  12730.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
autboE^w  payment  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
ZtS^riot  specified  services  performed  by 
c^mspractors,  including  X-rays,  and  phjrsi- 
cal  examination,  and  related  routine  labora- 
tory tests. 

HOUSE    JOINT    RXSOLXmONS 

H.J.  Res.  881.  March  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Agri- 
culture Day". 

H.J.  Res.  882.  March  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  fourth  Mon- 
day In  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Agri- 
culture Day". 

^.J.  Res.  883.  March  22,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Drafting 
Week"f 

H.J.  Res.  884.  March  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

HOUSE    CONCUBREMT    RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  690.  March  18,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  ex- 
press the  request  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics provide  Valentyn  Moroz  with  the  op- 
portunity to  accept  the  Invitation  of  Harvard 
University  to  Join  the  Harvard  Ukrainian  Re- 
search Institute  for  the  1976-77  academic 
year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69],^_^rch  18,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  ex- 
press the  request  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment than  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  provide  Valen- 
tyn Moroz  with  the  opportunity  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Harvard  University  to  Join 
the  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  for 
the  1976-77  academic  year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  692.  March  18,  House  Admin- 
istration. Provides  for  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy of  copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Review  of  National  Breeder  Reactor  Pro- 
gram", a  report  by  the  Committee's  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  to  review  the  Liquid  Metal 
Fast  Breeder  Reactor  Program. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  593.  March  18,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Congress  has  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  any  authority  to  preempt 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions. 

HOUSE     RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Res.  HOC.  March  22,  1976.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Provides  that  the  report  of  the 
Select   Committee   on   Intelligence   entitled 


"Report  of  the  Investigations  of  the  United 
States  Intelligence  Agencies  and  Activities" 
shall  be  printed  and  distributed  as  a  House 
document. 

H.  Res.  1101.  March  22,  1976.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  Select  Conunittee  on  the  Fiscal  Prob- 
lems of  Cities  which  shall  Identify  the  nature 
and  cause  of  problems  affilctlng  large  cities 
which  face  severe  fiscal  Imbalance. 

H.  Res.  1102.  March  22,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Provides  that  no  Member  of  the 
House   of   Representatives   shall    expend   or 


draw  funds  against  the  stationery  allowance 
except  by  presentation  of  a  receipt  of  pur- 
chase of  stationery,  or  office  supplies.  Re- 
quires that  any  unexpended  portion  of  the 
stationery  allowance  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  returned 
to  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  at  the 
close  of  each  Congress. 

H.  Res.  1103.  March  24.  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12567. 

H.  Res.  1104.  March  24,  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12566. 


SENATE— ^V/rfa|^Jpn7  9, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Ralston  Smith, 
supply  pastor,  the  Geneva  Presbyterian 
Church,  Potomac,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercies, 
Judge  of  all  men;  we  come  again  before 
Your  throne  of  grace  with  offerings  of 
thanksgivings  and  burdens  of  petition. 
We  are  keenly  aware  of  our  dependence 
upon  You  for  this  life  as  it  is  portioned 
out  to  us  breath  by  breath.  We  know  that 
all  which  follows  for  good  or  evil  in  our 
daily  habits  and  deeds  requires  Your 
faithful  continuance  of  these  gifts  mo- 
ment by  moment,  and  for  this  faithful- 
ness we  are  now  consciously  grateful. 
Make  us  ever  mindful  of  Your  intention 
that  this  basic  ingredient  of  life  is  to  be 
used  for  Your  glory  and  the  good  of  our 
fellows. 

Now  we  bring  before  You  the  member- 
ship of  this  company.  Senators  and  staff. 
We  rejoice  in  their  opportunities  for 
special  service  in  this  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  sense  their  oneness  with 
us  as  persons  having  the  same  limitations 
and  trials  which  are  part  of  our  human- 
ity. As  we  approach  this  special  season 
which  will  remind  us  again  of  historic 
deliverances  from  bondage  and  death, 
may  each  one  of  us  find  that  moral  lib- 
erty and  spiritual  security  which  were 
so  dearly  purchased  by  Moses  and  the 
Suffering  Saviour.  Deliver  us  from 
mouthing  niceties  lest  we  fall  under  the 
ancient  judgment: 

This  people — with  their  lips  do  honour 
me,  do  hojiour  me,  but  (they)  have  re- 
moved their  heart  far  from  me. — 
Isaiah  29:  13. 

So  grant  us  sincerity  and  humility, 
dear  Lord,  that  our  lives  shall  redound 
to  Your  praise.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  nary 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore.  .- 
Mr.  HEILMS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceeding  of  Thurs- 
day, April  8,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  oh  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  the  Select  Committee  To 
Study  Governmental  Operations  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.   Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  j£:ssE  Helms, 


DIVISION  OF  ASSETS  BETWEEN 
THE  TWENTYNINE  PALMS  BAND 
AND  THE  CABAZON  BAND  OP 
MISSION     INDIANS,     CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  706,  H.R.  1465. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  1465)  to  provide  for  the  di- 
vision of  assets  between  the  Twentynine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians,  California,  including  certain 
funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
^     The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendmenb>^ 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CXXII 649— Part  9 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR — HOUSE 
JOINT   RESOLUTION  890        \. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mary  Jane  Checchl 
of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor  duiing  all  debate  and  votes  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  890.  the  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1977  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109) 
settmg  forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  (and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  transition  quarter  beginning  July  1. 
1976). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  betaken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll .  "y 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  vote  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
supports  the  targets  for  the  veterans 
function  of  the  budget  as  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

The  budget  targets  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee  represent  a  con- 
tinuation of  current  policy.  The  budget 
authority  target,  $20  billion — is  exactly 
the  current  policy  and  the  outlay  target, 
$19.3  billion — is  less  than  current  policy, 
$19.7  billion— by  the  amount  of  $400  mll- 
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lion  of  housing  revolving  loan  fund  as- 
set sales.  This  i»  merely  i  financial  trans- 
action, which  in  no  wa:j  decreases  funds 
available  for  services 
veterans. 

I  would  stress  that  t  le  current  policy 
budget  authority  and  putlays  take  fvdl 
account  of  the  increasing  number  of  vet- 
erans entitled  to  bei.efi:-s  and  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  providii  g  those  benefits. 
Both  targets  are  higher  lian  correspond- 
ing dollar  amounts  for  :  Iscal  year  1976 — 
by  $1.2  billion  in  budgjt  authority  and 
by  $800  million  in  outla;  's. 

The  committee's  reco  mnended  targets 
provide  for  a  full  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment for  compensation'  ind  pensions  and 
for  education  and  train  ng  benefits.  This 
amounts  to  some  $1.5   aillion. 

The  ACTING  PRESflDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  wil  allow  the  Chair 
to  take  care  of  a  perf  unc  tory  matter,  who 
yields  time  to  the  distil  gviished  Senator 
from  Kansas?  The  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  re<  iiire. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  con  mittee's  recom- 
mended target  restores  these  funds  and 
some  other  savings  tha ;  probably  could 
not  be  realized  in  addiig  $2.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $5 .1  billion  in  out- 
lays to  the  President's  I  udget  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml .  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       -^ — 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  1  Re  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  'resident,  before 
doing  that,  may  I  projound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wi  11  withhold  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  I  had  hoped 
to  delay  the  yeas  and  nays  so  that!  I 
might  modify  the  ameni  Iment  before  the 
vote  if  I  chose  to  do  so.  ,  \ny  modification 
would  be  to  reduce  the  l  igures  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  veterans  c  itegory. 

■  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  permission  to  molify  the  amend- 
ment in  that  sole  respec  t  before  the  vote 
despite  the  unanimous  <onsent;  in  other 

fords,  a  downward  movement  of  the 
umbers  in  the  veteran ;  category. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  W  th  that  proviso, 
so  the  Chair  will  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objectioi  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  order*  d. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  se  cond?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei  e  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  frtm  Kansas  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  Provide  an  addi- 
tional $0.8  billion  in  budi  ret  authority  and 
$0.8  billion  in  outlays  The  initiatives 
contemplated  by  this  proposal  are  not 
precluded  by  retaining  the  committee's 
recommended  targets.  I  am  convinced 
that  improving  the  qual  ity  of  health  and 
medical  care  to  veteraiis  is  not  solely  a 
matter  of  additional  hui  dreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  being  alloca!  led  to  that  end. 
Just  as  in  other  areas  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  improvemer  ts  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  in  proved  efficiency 


and  more  effective  use  of  funds.  We  all 
are  seriously  concerned  that  those  who 
have  seived  their  country  should  be 
treated  fairly.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  veterans'  programs  should  be 
immune  f  roiA  budget  discipline. 

Alternatively,  if  the  initiatives  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  California 
are  sufficiently  high  priority,  it  is  possible 
for  the  Veterans'  and  Appropriations 
Committees — and  Congress — to  arrive  at 
an  alternative  allocation  of  current  pol- 
icy budget  resources.  Perhaps  the  Budget 
Committee  would  be  more  convinced  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  more  funds 
if  our  colleagues  show  a  willingness  to 
allocate  more  money  to  health  care, 
training,  and  administration  and  some- 
what less  to  other  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee accepted  suggestions  of  all  the  au- 
thorizing committees  the  total  budget 
would  be  over  $440  billion. 

I  might  suggest  that  $300  million  of 
the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  is  for  hospital  care  and 
related  items;  $200  miMon  of  this  is  in 
anticipation  of  the  omnibus  medical  care 
bill  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  It  has  not  been  enacted 
to  this  date. 

As  a  related  matter,  funding  for  hos- 
pital care  has  increased  43  percent  since 
1974,  assimiing  current  policy,  or  an 
average  of  14  percent  per  year. 

The  staff/patient  ratio  of  VA  hospitals 
has  increased  from  1.57  in  1974  to  an 
estimated  1.74  in  1977. 

No  doubt  about  it,  Congress  has  been 
generous  to  veterans,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported this,  but  fimding  cannot  be  open- 
ended. 

If  problems  remain,  perhaps  It  is  a 
matter  of  effective  use  of  fimds,  admin-  ^ 
istration,  rather  than  lack  of  funds.        ^ 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  of  Senator 
Cranston's  proposal  is  for  pension  re- 
form, which  would  bring  long-run 
savings. 

If  pension  reform  is  made  effective 
January  1,  1977,  rather  than  October  1, 
1976,  then  about  $150  million  would  be 
saved  by  avoiding  a  double  benefit  ad- 
justment for  the  period  January-Sep- 
tember 1976,  for  those  who  opt  for  the 
new  pension  program. 

Three  l^imdred  million  dollars  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  California 
is  for  a  catchup  cost-of-living  increase 
for  readjustment  benefits. 

Based  on  more  recent  inflation  pro- 
jections by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  cost-of-living  allowance  in 
current  policy  numbers  is  $200  million 
more  thah  needed. 

The  accelerated  collection  of  overpay- 
ments for  education  benefits  would  save 
another  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  America's  veterans.  I 
believe  we  have  met  that  obligation  and 
will  continue  to  meet  that  obligation, 
but  we  also  have  an  obligation  to  veter- 
ans as  well  as  all  other  American  tax- 
payers to  bring  some  sanity  and  some 
responsibility  to  our  fiscal  affairs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  indicated 
at  the  outset,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  provides 
for  a  full  cost-of-living  adjustment,  for 
compensation  of  pensions,  and  for  edu- 


cational and  training  benefits,  and  this 
amounts  to  $1.5  billion. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  Congress  turn- 
ing its  back  on  those  who  served  our 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  Congress  be- 
ing responsible  and  of  assistance  in  the 
long  nm  to  those  who  served  our  coim- 
try,  their  dependents,  and  those  who 
may-  follow  them  in  this  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

On  whose  time  does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  that  it  be  equally 
divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME-LIMITATION      AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  now  pending  be- 
fore ~the  Senate  be  limited  to  12  hours, 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  thereto, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  that  final  passage  of 
the  resolution  occur  no  later  than  5  p.m. 
on  Monday  next,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form  as  to  the  division 
and  control  of  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  Inquire 
whether  Senator  Kennedy  has  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  this?  He  has  a  major 
amendment.  I  wish  to  protect  his  rights 
under  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  managers 
of  the  resolution  may  yield  time  from 
their  time  on  the  resolution  to  any  Sen- 
ator on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  the  specific  un- 
derstanding that  there  wUl  be  adequate 
time  for  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
modify  that  understanding.  Under  the 
law  the  time  on  an  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  2  hours.  I  would  not  want  to  ex- 
pand on  this. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Not  more  than  2 
hours. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  more  than  2  hours. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  But  up  to  that 
amount. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Up  to  that  amount.  I 
think  we  could  yield  time  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Fine.  Then  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BY^D,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  riiht  to  object,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  pri^posal  is  that  the 
measure  not  be  voted  upon  today,  but 
it  would  be  voted  upon  not  later  than  5 
o'clock  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  proposal 
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is  that  the  vote  occur  not  later  than  5 
o'clock  on  Monday,  but  that  would  allow 
the  final  vote  to  occur  at  any  time  prior 
to  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  reduce  the  50  hours  to  12 
hours? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  12  hours. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills,  I  suppose,  that  will  come  before 
Congress.  It  involves  $412  billion  in  out- 
lays and  a  great  deal  more  tharf  that  in 
authorizations.  I  wonder  whether  we 
should  attempt  to  take  so  little  time.  I 
do  not  like  to  object  to  a  motion  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  I  would  agree  that 
we  should  take  as  much  time  as  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  take.  We  have  tried  to  iden- 
tify the  potential  amendments  that  may 
be  coming  along.  There  were  very  few 
yesterday.  There  are  only  two  at  the  desk. 
We  do  not  have  very  specific  information 
as  to  others  that  may  ba  offered. 

My  objective  is  not  to  cut  short  the  de- 
bating time  to  a  more  restrictive  point 
than  the  Senate  might  desire,  but  to  re- 
flect what  the  Senate's  desires  may  be. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Senate 
wants  more  than  12  hours,  the  Senate 
should  have  more  than  12  hours.  This  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  begin  to  set  some 
outside  time  limits.  If  the  12  hours  proves 
to  be  restrictive,  we  can  expand  on  it.  As 
a  starter,  I  think  this  is  reasonable — 5 
o'clock  on  Monday.  It  gives  us  consider- 
able time.  If  we  want  to  go  into  Tuesday, 
we  can  alv/ays  do  it. 

I  think  that  setting  a  time  limitation 
has  some  utility  in  focusing  the  Senate's 
attention  on  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  serious  J  business  and  that  they 
should  get  he&;e  and  get  down  to  it  and 
dispose  of  it  with  as  much  time  as  they 
desire,  up  to  the  50-hour  limit,  if  that  is 
what  the  desire  is. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Personally,  I  would  not 
object  to  this — I  think  it  is  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  fair — but  there  is  at  least 
one  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
whom  we  promised  we  would  consult 
about  any  time  agreement.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  consult  him  as  yet.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber. I  wonder  whether  the  request  can  be 
held  up  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President- 
I  withhold  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time?  If  no  one  yields 
time,  the  time  will  be  charged  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me  10 
seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  John  Napier,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, be  allowed  the  priv;^ffggfes  of  the 
floor  during  discussion  and  vote  on  this 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia if  he  is  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Surely. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  only  7  minutes 
left;  the  Senator  has  17. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
have  17. 

I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  I  have. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  2  and  12  minutes  remain- 


figure.  This  Is  just  the  wrong  year  to  try 
that. 

We  feel  we  must  proceed  with  pension 
reform,  GI  bill  reform,  and  some  health 
care  improvement  initiatives  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  provide  equitable  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  disability  compen- 
sation and  educational  benefits. 

We  are  astoig  only  for  a  target  which 
will  make  it,,j%ssible — ^possible  not  easy — 
to  accommodate  those  initiatives. 

As  to  cost-of-living  increases  for  com- 
pensation and  GI  bill  benefits,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  its  chairman  put 
forth  a  figure  which  is  called  current 
policy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  figures  they  use  with  true  cost-of- 
living  parity.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
reach  is  that  current  policy  is  less  than 
cost-of-living  increases.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair.  We  are  not  telling  social 
security  beneficiaries  they  can  (not  re- 
ceive true  cost-of-living   increases   in- 


ing,  respectively,  for  the  Senator  frorf*-dexed  to  the  Consiuner  Price  Index.  All 


Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  reserve  my  2  njinutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Guy  McMIchael, 
of  the  staff  of  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  may  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  my  basic  remarks  last  night,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  all  that 
ground  again  this  morning. 

I  want  to  stress  a  few  things  partic- 
ularly. We  are  not  saying  that  we  should 
not  be  applying  pressure  for  savings  in 
Function  700  programs.  We  agree  with 
the  Budget  Committee  that  there  should 
be  savings.  It  is  just  a  question*  of  what 
is  a  fair  amoimt  for  us  to  try  to  save. 
By  our  flgures,  the  Budget  Committee 
is  asking  us  to  produce  savings  of  $1.1 
billion  from  needed  programs.  That  is 
v^at  the  charts  we  put  In  the  Recori)  last 
night  illustrates. 

Our  own  amendinant/would  cause  us 
to  produce  $300  millltfK 

It  Is  a  question  of  degree,  not  philoso- 
phy. We  all  want  to  keep  spending.  In- 
cluding veterans  program  spending,  un- 
der reasonable  control. 

But  we  feel,  very  honestly  and  very 
strongly,  that  we  carmot  find  $1.1  bil- 
lion without  seriously  eroding  or  elimi- 
nating major  programs.  It  Is  as  simple 
as  that.  By  and  large,  it  comes  down  to 
the  pension  reform  proposal,  which,  by 
any  estimate,  has  substantial  short-term 
costs  before  the  longer-term  savings  can 
be  achieved.  Based  on  our  work,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  believes  that 
the  time  for  pension  reform  is  now,  this 
year.  I  believe  that,  the  Senate  believes 
that.  Apparently,  the  Budget  Committee 
also  believes  that. 

It  is  a  question  of  timing,  really.  This 
is  the  wrong  year  to  be  squeezing  the 
veterans  function  the  way  the  Budget 
Committee  proposes.  We  have  some  very 
delicate  reform  proposals  pending,  both 
pension  and  the  GI  bill,  which  req"(re 
additional  costs  now  to  yield  longer- 
term  savings  down  the  road.  In  another 
year,  with  these  Initiatives  behind  us,  we 
could  probably  live  with  a  current  policy 


we  have  proposed  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  is  the  same  treatment 
for  their  compensation  payments.  And 
that  Is  all  we  have  proposed  for  young 
veterans  going  to  school  imder  the  GI 
bill. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
does  not  take  any  great  wizardry  to  com- 
pute what  is  a  cost-of-living  increase 
from  September  1,  1974,  to  October  1. 
1976.  That  Is  the  applicable  period  for 
the  GI  bill.  As  footnote  2  of  the  table  I 
Inserted  In  the  Record  last  night  ex- 
plains, from  September  1,  1974 — the  date 
of  the  last  GI  bill  increase — to  January  1, 
1975,  the  CPI  rose  by  10.72  percent. 
Using  the  conservative  economic  as- 
sumptions In  the  President's  budget  to 
project  forward  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1976  to  October  1 — at  a  5.9-percent 
annual  inflation  rate — we  add  4.42  per- 
cent and  reach  a  total  increase  of  15.14 
percent.  That  Ls  pretty  simple  mathe- 
matics, and  it  yields  the  $738.8  million 
figure  shown  on  that  table. 

I  talked  last  night  about  some  health 
care  needs  in  VA  hospitals.  The  chair- 
man will  remember  the  state  of  VA  hos- 
pitals In  1970  when  we  focused  national 
attention  on  them.  They  were  in  a  pretty 
sorry  state.  We  have  made  major  strides 
since  then.  But  now  we  may  be  starting 
to  fall  behind  again. 

I  do  ^ot  think  we  can  permit  that  to 
happen.  We  have  come  too  far  to  let 
medical  care  for  veterans  slide  downhill 
again. 

Right  now,  in  this  fiscal  year,  the  VA 
medical  system  is  absorbing  some  very 
heavy  irjc*'eased_workloads  which  were 
not  bu^eted  for  in  fiscal  year  1976.  And 
they  a^e  nowhere  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent'y  fiscaf  1577  request.  I  am  talking 
about  \  million  more  outpatient  visits — 
up  about  10  percent  over  the  estimates — 
and  64,000  Inpatient  visits — up » about  5 
percent  from  the  estimates.  We  are  trj- 
Ing  hard  to  get  caseloads  under  control, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  cut 
them  back.  And  these  demands  are  there 
in  the  system,  now  and  are  unfunded. 
They  will  remain  unfunded  If  this 
amendmenfe-Is  not  adopted.  That  means 
there  is  too  few  staff,  supplies,  and 
equipment. 

There  is-  only  so  long  that  a  medical 
care  system  can  absorb  these  sorts  of 
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provided.  I  believe  i  t  Is  totally  unreason- 
able for  us  to  exiect  the  VA  medical 
program  to  contirue  to  absorb  these 
increases  for  an  additional  IS^months. 
That  is  what  we  ai  e  talking  about. 

During  budget  co  nmittee  markup,  the 
distinguished  Sena  or  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnxjson),  wjho  used  to  chair  the 
subcommittee,  dis- 
cussed with  me  thjat-gfeat  need  for  a 
realistic  hospital  cpnstruction  program 
to  renovate  some  pretty  old  and  out- 
moded VA  hospitals.  Indeed,  we  have 
some.  I  told  him  tl  at,  although  the  re- 
quest construction'  authority  was  down 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  it  was  something  we 
could  live  with  foi  a  year.  So  we  are 
not  asking  for  an  increase,  which  is  quite 
justified  there. 

We  are  willing  to  exercise  self-re- 
straint, that  is  the  point  I  am  making. 
We  are  not  asking  for  anything  nearly 
approximating  what  we  really  need  in 
VA  health  care. 

What  we  ask  foi'  is  a  fair  figure,  a 
reasonable  target.  (Jive  us  that  and  we 
shall  exercise  all  o  our  ability  to  stay 
\fithin  it  or  even  t(  come  below  it.  But 
do  not  send  us  back  to  try  to  live  within 
an  unrealistic,  unfiir  target  that  can 
be  met  only  by  elininating  critical  pro- 
grams and  benefits  which  the  Congress 
has  already  supported  or,  on  any  realis- 
tic estimate,  will  w  int  to  support. 

I  am  delighted  tc  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fr)m  South  CaroUna, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
and  whose  support  means  much  to  it.  I 
yield  him  3  minute; . 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  an  endment  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  S  ;nator  from  Califor- 
nia. It  is  probably  not  very  often  that 
he  and  I  are  togethe  r  on  very  many  mat- 
ters, but  I  feel  that  his  amendment  is 
jxist,  it  is  right,  aiid  it  is  fair  to  the 
veterans  of  this  Nat  on. 

I  will  be  very*l:rief.  I  support  the 
amendment  to  the  f  rst  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budgei  to  increase  the  tar- 
get for  fimction  7(0,  veterans  benefits 
and  services. 

It  is  my  undei  standing  that  the 
amendment  will  inci  ease  the  committee's 
targets  from  $19.3  )illion  as  set  by  the 
Budget  Committee  t  >  $20.1  billion  in  out- 
lays, and  from  $20  aUlion  as  set  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  $20.8  billion  in 
budget  authority.  I  jelieve  this  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  me  et  our  commitments 
for  pension  refonr ,  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  other  \\  nprovements  in  vet- 
erans' services. 

Mr.  President,  thit  budget  process  re- 
quires all  of  us  to  m  ake  some  hard  deci- 
sions to  curb  unnecessary  spending. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wi  1  act  in  a  responsible 
manner.  I  am  confl  lent  that  fat  can  be 
cut  out  of  the  bud  jet  in  a  number  of 
social  welfare  progi  ams. 

In  two  areas,  h(  wever,  defense  and 
veterans'  matters,  :  hope  we  will  give 
most  careful  att«i  ion  to  meeting  our 
commitments. 

To  paraphrase  A  r  Marshal  Sir  John 
Slessor,  the  most  valuable  social  welfare 
service  a  nation  can  perform  is  to  keep 
Its  people  alive  and  free.  Without  free- 
dom, other  social  s<  rvices  are  meaning- 
less. 


If  we  are  to  heed  Sir  John  Slessor's 
advice,  I  submit  that  we  will  vote  for 
adequate  levels  of  spendifjg  in  defense 
and  veterans  matters.  A  strong  defense 
rests  on  good  military  hardware  and 
technology  on  the  one  hand,  and  superior 
manpower  on  the  other.  It  is  the  veterans 
who  have  kept  our  country  free.  A  strong 
defense  is  essential  to  keep  it  free. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  keep  our 
historical  commitment  to  both  and, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  the  increase  in  the  veterans' 
function. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr;  President,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  Ito  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  / 

Mr.  HOTT.TNGS.  I  as^Any  senior  col- 
league, is  he  not  fully^are  of  what  we 
have  done  already  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee level  which  is  to  raise  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  some  $1.8  billion, 
and  the  President's  request  $2.1  billion 
already  which  is  being  responsible,  as  he 
indicated?  E>oes  the  Senator  understand 
those  figures? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  be  true.  But  from  the  investigation 
I  have  made,  I  am  confident  this  addi- 
tional money  is  needed  if  we  are  going 
to  meet  our  commitments  to  the  veter- 
ans, which  I  feel  we  should  meet. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Each  side  has  2  minutes  remaining.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina— and  he  has  invited  me  next  week 
to  a  lunch  to  balance  the  budget,  where 
we  are  going  to  receive  200,000  signa- 
tures, according  to  his  information,  from 
our  constituents  in  South  Carolina  in 
order  to  get  a  balanced  budget — here  I 
have  been  working  months  and  months 
now^  and  have  come  out  on  the  side  of 
the  veterans  some  $2.3  billion  more  than 
the  administration  has  requested,  and 
$1.8  billion  more  than  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  $1.1  billion 
more  than  the^^use,  and  we  want  to 
start  this  morB^S^  now  with  busting  the 
budget  with  another  $800  million. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  answered  the  question. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments for  pension  reform,  cost-of-living 
increases,  and  ottier  improvements  in 
veterans'  services,  such  as  homes  and 
the  other  things  that  shouldi  be  done,  it 
is  going  to  take  this  money. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  veterans.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  veterans,  we  would  not 
have  a  country.  If  it  were  not  for  people 
who  wore  the  uniform  and  fought  for  this 
coimtry,  we  would  not  have  our  freedom. 
I  say  we  should  not  be  stingy  with  them. 


We  have  got  ways  where  we  can  cut  in 
various  social  welfare  matters.  Why.  this 
food  stamp  program  reform  yesterday  is 
almost  a  farce.  It  is  going  out  and  you 
make  great  reductions  in  food  stamps. 
If  you  are  going  to  do  what  is  justice  in 
this  coimtry,  I  think  we  have  got  to  re- 
member the  men  who  have  fought  to 
save  this  country,  and  I  think  we  Jiave 
got  to  understand  that  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  it  free  we  have  got  to  keep  it  strong. 

Therefore,  I  am  strong  for  doing  what 
is  right  and  no  more  than  right  by  the 
veterans,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping 
this  country  strong  militarily. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  the  time  of  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOMINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  yield  1  minute. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  On  the  matter  of  vet- 
erans I  want  to  express  the  same  senti- 
ment in  support  of  the  veterans.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
EkjLE ) ,  a  distinguished  veteran,  supports 
this  figure.  We  took  the  President's  re- 
quest, we  added  some  $300  million  on 
there  for  pension  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, as  was  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  in  doing  ex- 
actly as  the  Senator  says,  increased  It 
almost  $1  billion  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, and  readjustment  benefits;  $900 
million  to  take  care  of  the  veterans. 
Then  we  defied  the  President's  savings 
proposal  of  another  $1  billion.  That  is 
how  we  got  over  $2  billion;  so  we  have 
done  as  the  Senator  says.  But  the  Sen- 
ator comes  now  and  just  says,  "Well,  I 
like  the  veterans  and  I  do  not  like  the 
food  stamps,  and  let  us  start  off  the 
budget  process  by  busting  the  budget 
some  $800  million." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFlUfcD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  how  many  veterans  are  on  food 
stamps  at  the  present  time.  I  think  that 
is  an  unfair  allusion  and,  may  I  say,  I 
think  I  can  speak  as  a  veteran  having 
been  a  seaman  second  class  in  the  Navy, 
a  private  in  the  Army,  and  a  private  first 
class  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  bow  to 
no  one  in  my  desire  to  benefit  the  veter- 
ans who  served  in  all  our  wars,  some  of 
them  worthwhile  and  some  of  them  trag- 
ic, but  they  served,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  every  consideration. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  has  indicated 
that  we  "face  hard  decisions."  You  bet 
your  life  we  face  hard  decisions  because 
here  the  Budget  Committee,  which  has 
been  doing  a  superb  job  up  to  this  time, 
is  advocating  in  this  package  before  us 
$2  billion  more  than  the  President's 
budget,  $1.1  billion  more  than  the 
House's  budget,  and  $1.7  billion  more 
than  the  appropriation  budget. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  suc- 
cess out  of  the  Budget  Committee  we  had 
better  start  right  now  and  continue  to 
back  it  up  all  day. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  any  amend- 
ment no  matter  how  meritorious  or  how 
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nice  it  is  or  how  politically  palatable  it 
may  be  diu-ing  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  legislation  before  us.  I  intend  to 
support  fully  what  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  because  if  we  do 
not  then  I  think  we  might  as  well  abol- 
ish it.  do  away  with  it,  and  go  back  to 
our  old  wasre.  This  is  one  way  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  it  means  what  it 
says  and  in  meaning  it  it  will  do  what 
it  says. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  budget 
resolution  before  us  there  Is  on  page  76  a 
reference  to  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. I  will  only  read  one  short  para- 
graph, and  I  quote : 

The  Committee  considered  the  fact  that 
Congress  Is  considering  legislation  both  for 
needed  reforms  and  long-term  savings  in 
pension  and  readjustment  benefit  programs. 
It  Is  the  Committee's  view  that  funding 
for  such  Initiatives  can  be  accommodated 
within  current  policy  totals. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  every  amendment 
offered  today.  I  intend,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  try  to  make  the  Budget 
Committee  work. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  to  indicate  that  he  and  I  fully 
share  the  view  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  joint  leadership  to  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  an 
acid  test  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  demonstrate  to  the  country  and  to 
ourselves  whether  the  senatorial  rhetoric 
about  budget  responsibility  is  just  that — 
only  rhetoric — or  whether  we  are  really 
serious  and  are  going  to  be  responsible 
in  terms  of  passing  on  budget  policy 
questions. 

This  is  a  tough  vote.  No  one  in  this 
body  is  against  veterans.  ThLs  Senator, 
like  others,  is  a  member  of  veterans' 
organizations  and  personally  knows  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  veterans' 
benefits. 

But  this  amendment  ought  to  be  de- 
feated and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  in  the  Rouse  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  going  on  24  years. 

During  that  time,  I  have  voted  for 
every  piece  of  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  that  benefits  veterans  and  thei 
families,  and  I  am  proud  of  that 
I  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  wiUi^the 
writing  of  the  Budget  Reforni/Act  by 
virtue  of  my  being  chairman  9*4he  Sen- 
ate Rules  Subcommittee. 


We  put  a  lot  of  time  on  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  and  I  said,  at  the  time,  that 
if  the  act  were  made  to  work  it  would 
depend  upon  the  will  and  determination 
of  the  Congress  to  make  it  work,  and  that 
if  it  worked  it  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing my  years  of  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Sa  I  stand  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  the  Republican 
whip,  and  the  manager  of  this  resolu- 
tion, in  opposing  this  amendment. 

In  spite  of  the  poUtically  appealing 
nature  of  the  amendment  by  the  able 
Senator  from  California — and  my  record 
will  show  that  I  have  always  supported 
improved  medical  services  for  veterans — 
we  have  got  to  stand  b^iind  the  man- 
ager of  this  resolution  if  we  intend  to 
make  the  Budget  Reform  Act  work.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  it  work,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  today  and  on  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  to  table  the 
amendment. 

We  either  hold  the  line  on  the  budget 
or  we  go  through  the  ceiling,  and  this 
vote  will  test  the  will  of  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  it  meant  business  when  we 
voted  for  budget  reform  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  passing  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act. 


TIME   LIMITATION   AGREEMENT- 


3.  CON.   RES    109 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  resolution  be  limited  to  20  hours, 
that  a  final  vote  occur  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  at  no  later  than  5  pjn. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  sield 
me  1  minute  since  there  have  been  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will,  of  course,  but  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had 
asked  for  2  minutes  and  I  agreed. 

Will  the  Senator  wait? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Either  position  is  fine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Prteident,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  hear  the  majority 
leader  make  this  very  fine  speech  in 
favor  of  holding  the  line  and  in  favor  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  assistant 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
make  a  fine  statement  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing the  line. 

I  always  like  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  majority  leader  when  I  possibly 
can,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  my  support  to  the  leadership  posi- 
tiorv  on  this  resolution. 

think  there  is  some  hope  for  fiscal 
feponsibility  with  the  leadership  taking 
this  position. 

I  certainly  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  leader- 
ship for  adopting  this  position. 

I  want  to  vote  for  this  amendment  my- 
self, I  want  to  see  these  additional  funds 
xnade  available  for  our  veterans.  But  I 


shall  not  vote  for  the  ammdment,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  must  hold  the  line  in 
t^  area,  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  liappy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  courtesy  in  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  other  amendments  for  com- 
pensating cuts  that  would  result  in  a 
i  situation  where  the  net  deficit  is  not  in- 
creased if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  matter  of 
priorities  in  spending  and,  ceri^inly.  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  has  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  consider  what  priorities 
should  be  high,  what  should  be  low,  and 
what  adjustments  should  be  made,  in 
what  the  Budget  Committee  recommends 
to  us. 

The  fact  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  suggested  certain  figures  does  not 
make  them  sacrosanct. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  MxTSKiE,  said  in  his  opening 
statement.  Re  said: 

I  expect  some  of  them  may  be  amended — 
referring  to  the  flgiu-es  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

,  '^ 

Re  said :  c 

That  Is  fine  with  me.  This  budget  resolvi- 
tlon  Is  not  holy  writ,  it  is  simply  a  refer- 
ence point  to  help  the  Senate  express  Its 
will. 

The  Senate,  in  respect  to  the  work  of 
all  committees,  takes  into  consideration 
that  work  and  decides  whether  or  not  it 
wishes  \Ji  make  any  revisions  in  the  work 
of  the  (y)mmittee. 

The  rii^teffect  of  the  amendment  that 
Senator  Ti^ftuRMOND,  Senator  Hartke, 
Senator  Riu<Qou>H,  msrself,  and  others, 
have  offered  is  not  to  increase  the  deficit 
by  $800  milUon,  which  is  the  gross  figure 
we  are  proposing.  The  net  effect  would  be 
more  Uke  $500  million. 

Out  of  that  we  would  make  an  invest- 
ment in  pension  reform  that  would  yield 
vast  benefits  in  the  future.  We  would 
also  give  fair,  accurately  calculated  co^- 
of-Uving  increases  to  veterans  in  their 
pensions  and  GI  bill  rates  and  disability 
compensation,  and  we  would  be  insuring 
that  they  have  decent  medical  care  con- 
sistent with  rising  workloads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Stone  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered        

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  this  amendment 
for  a  very  specific  reason. 

As  the  Senator  knows  from  our  dis- 
cussion last  night,  I  insist  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  not  taken  a  nega- 
tive position  on  the  programs  that  are 
the  basis  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out, 
the  veterans'  programs,  in  the  view  of 
the  committee,  can  be  accompanied,  in 
some  fashion,  imder  the  numbers  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  resolution.  I  am  going 
to  move  to  table  this  amendment  so  that 
the  vote  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  vote 
on  the  mefits  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  motion? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thi  majority  leader  has 
been  asking  for  a  vote. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  t&e  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  I '  (ranted  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  would 
vote  for  this  amencment. 

In  many  respeots,  the  Senate  Budget 
Conrunittee  has  been  doing  a  good  job 
in  "some  respects  taough  it  gets  in  the 
hair  of  some  of  us  o;  i  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  If  we  voted  for  all  the 
amendments  to  upset  the  work  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  and  his 
committee  has  been  doing,  that  would 
be  the  best  way  to  x  estroy  the  effective- 
ness of  his  committee. 

I  want  to  give  hin  a  chance.  I  think 
he  has  been  doing  1 1  good  job  so  far. 

So  I  will  support  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee and  vote  aga  nst  all  amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  tl  tank  my  good  friend 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will   ;he  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  i  s  an  important  mat- 
ter as  has  been  indicated  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  think  all  of  us  ire  concerned  about 
adequate  compensation  and  support  for 
veterans.  I  have  aluays  coimted  myself 
as  a  staunch  suppoi  ter  of  veterans  pro- 
grams. 

This  matter  cams  up  and  was  care- 
fully considered  in  i  he  Budget  Commit- 
tee sessions.  I  point  out  that  the  Budget 
Committee  recomm(!nded  the  budget  at 
current  policy  levels .  It  should  be  made 
clear  this  does  not  represent  any  cut. 
The  amendment  hai ;  been  offered  to  in- 
crease budget  auth<rity  and  outlays  in 
the  veterans  budget  fimction  by  $800 
million  in  fiscal  197  7.  It  would  increase 
the  deficit  by  $600  vc  illion,  the  difference 
of  $200  million  Is  assumed  to  be  reflows 
through  the  econom  y  resulting  from  the 
increased  expenditi  u-es.  The  primary 
reason  the  Budget  C  ommittee  was  orga- 
nized and.  this  is  'written  into  law  by 
this  Congress,,  was  to  get  the  budget 
under  control  and  qot  be  on  an  uncon- 
trollable spending  spiral. 

In  the  resolution  before  us,  the  Budget 
Committee  recomm*  nded  $20  billion  for 
budget  authority  aid  $19.3  billion  for 
outlays  for  1977.  Tils  amendment  will 
raise  those  figures  by  $800  million  In 
each  case  to  a  to;al  of  $20.8  billion 
budget  authority  a  ad  $20.1  billion  in 
outlays.  As  I  said  :n  my  statement  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution proposed  by  Ihe  Budget  Commit- 
tee— 

Represents  a  cut'of  over  ^30  billion 
from  the  spending  i  roposals  the  Budget 
Committee  received  from  all  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  the  Senate 


And  is  nearly  $9 
would   be  spent   by 


through  1977  the  sane  policies  and  laws 
contemplated  last  jiear  in  adopting  the 


fiscal    1976   second 


below  current  policy 


billion  below  what 
merely   extending 


concurrent   budget 


resolution  last  Dece  nber. 
In  order  to  do  thi ;,  the  committee  cut 


levels  in  some  func- 


tions. But  In  the  vsterans  function  we 

did  better.  We  recon  imended  a  budget  at 

current  policy  levels, 

Incidentally,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 


ful to  compare  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation with  current  policy  and  with 
the  levels  proposed  by  the  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  table  reflecting  such  a  com- 
parison be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Budget  outlays,  fiscal  year  1977 

(Billions  of  doUars) 

Function  700 :  Veterans  benefits  and  services  r 

Current   policy $19.7 

Presidential    budget ^     17.  2 

Senate   Appropriations  Committee.     17. 5 

House  Budget  Committee i     18.2 

Senate  Budget  Committee 'ig.  3 

•Includes  reduction  of  $0.4  billion  for 
technical  adjustment  for  housing  revolving 
loan  fund  asset  sales  not  previously  antici- 
pated in  current  policy  estimate  shown; 
with  this  adjustment,  SBC  mark  Is  Identical 
to  curent  policy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
shows  that  the  Senate  Budget  Conmit- 
tee  recommendation  is:  $2.1  billion  high- 
er than  the  President's;  $1.1  billion  high- 
er than  the  House  Budget  Committee's: 
and,  $1.7  billion  higher  than  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Although  veterans  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  readjustment  beneflt  levels  are 
not  indexed  for  price  increases,  current 
policy  includes  estimated  increases  re- 
lated to  the  consumer  price  index  for 
each  of  these  programs.  Inflation  adjust- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  cuiTent 
policy  estimates  for  other  existing  vet- 
erans programs.  The  committee  did  this, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  required 
by  law.  A^'a  result  of  these  actions,  there 
is  in  the  resolution  about  $300  million 
from  these  economic  adjustments  and 
another  $100  million  from  action  the  ad- 
ministration is  taking  to  recoup  overpay- 
ments VA  has  made.  In  other  words,  a 
total  of  $400  million  would  be  available 
for  use  in  pension  reform,  or  whatever 
purpose  the  Veterans  Committee  recom- 
mends and  the  Congress  enacts. 

The  Budget  Committee,  of  course,  does 
not  deal  in  line  items.  I  believe  that  is 
right.  As  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  indicated,  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  program 
mix  within  the  budget  functional  areas — 
such  as  this  one — is  vested  in  the  au- 
thorizing and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  But  I  imder- 
stand  that  it  is  far  from  certain  th^t  the 
House  will  agree  to  pension  reform,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  they  do. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  in- 
cludes about  $400  million  in  this  function, 
which  Is  available  for  pension  reform,  if 
that  Is  the  will  of  the  Congress.  And  I 
believe  that,  therefore,  there  is  now 
plenty  of  flexibility  vdthin  this  area 
which  makes  this  amendment  unneces- 
sary. Should  this  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
year  wears  on,  we  can  stiU  make  the  ad- 
justments required,  if  necessary,  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  in  Septem- 
ber. Thus,  in  voting  to  table  the  amend- 


ment, I  am  not  voting  against  supporting 
the  veterans.  I  believe  the  veterans  fanc- 
tion  is  an  important  one.  I  believe  chat 
the  veterans  themselves  are  even  m)re 
important.  I  believe  the  Nation  oyfe&  a 
great  debt  to  our  veterans.  I  have  c<inslst- 
ently  supported  veterans  programs.  As  a 
veteran  myself,  I  have  both  an  awareness 
of,  and  a  special  appreciation  for,  the 
veterans. 

In  voting  to  table  the  amendment:  I 
am  indicating  my  support  of  the  veterans 
programs  and  my  beUef  that  they  can  be 
accommodated  within  the  functional 
total  recommended  by  this  committee; 
and,  I  am  voting  against  adding  fur- 
ther to  the  deficit.  Increasing  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  tends  to  feed  inflation  and  to 
erode  the  value  of  our  dollar.  Thus,  to 
some  degree,  raising  the  deficit  Is  espe- 
cially detrimental  to  those  who  rely  on 
fixed  pensions  or  Income.  If  we  are  to 
move  toward  a  balanced  budget,  which  I 
believe  is  a  necessity,  we  must  maintain 
the  pressure  for  increased  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Gorden  Gil- 
man  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Fannin  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Tom  Connaughton, 
John  Rector,  and  Howard  Paster  of  my 
staff,  and  Lyle  Morris  of  Senator  Glenn's 
staff,  be  granted  privilege  of  the  fioor 
during  all  debate  and  votes  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
John  I.  Brooks  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  that  I  could  sup- 
port, in  good  conscience  and  consistency, 
the  Cranston-Thurmond  amendment.  It 
is  an  appealing  amendment.  Moreover, 
it  Is  addressed  to  a  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation for  whom  all  of  us  have  the  deep- 
est gratitude — the  veterans  who  have 
fought  our  wars  and  defended  our  Na- 
tion. 

But  I  sincerely  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  If  a  referendum  could  be  taken 
among  the  veterans  themselves,  they 
would  say:  "Don't  approve  this  proposal, 
or  any  other  proposal  that  will  further 
damage  the  economic  stablli^  of 
America."  Our  veterans  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  better  than  most,  the 
the  reckless  deficit  spending  approved 
and  encouraged  by  Congress.  They  know 
that  the  Federal  debt  Is  now  in  excess  of 
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$600  billion.  They  know  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  safe  America,  unless  it  Is 
a  nation  of  strength  and  economic  sta- 
bility. That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  these 
veterans  fought  for. 

I  also  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
veterans  will  be  looking  carefully  at 
every  Senator's  consistency,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  in  moving  the  Federal  C3rovemment 
back  toward  a  balanced  budget.  I  sus- 
pect many  will  be  mindful  of  the  vote 
yesterday  in  this  Chamber,  when  the 
Senate  approved  the  Dole-McGovem 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  relating  to  food  stamps — a 
budget-busting  decision  that  will  in- 
crease the  already  bloated  cost  of  the  ex- 
isting food  stamp  program  by  an  esti- 
mated half  billion  dollars. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
overrode  its  own  Budget  Act.  It  pushed 
aside  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the 
Cranston-Thurmond  amendment,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  rollcall  vote  of 
yesterday  on  the  Dole-McGovem  food 
stamp  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  A  yea  vote  on  Dole-McGov- 
em was  a  vote  to  "bust  the  budget,"  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  has  described  it.  A  nay  vote 
on  Dole-McGovern  was  a  vote  against 
budget-busting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  roll- 
call  (No.  137)  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rollcall 
vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  137  Leg.] 

TEAS 49 

Abourezk,  Bayh,  Blden,  Brooke,  Bumpers, 
Burdlck,  Cannon,  Case.  Chiles.  Clark.  Cran- 
ston, Dole.  Durkln,  Rlblcoff.  Schweiker,  Hugh 
Scott,  Stafford. 

Eagleton.  Ford,  Glenn,  PhUlp  A.  Hart. 
Haskell,  Hatfield.  Hathaway.  HolUngs.  Hud- 
dleston,  Humphrey,  Javlts,  Kermedy,  Leahy, 
Stevenson,  Stone,  Taft.  Talmadge. 

Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Matbias,  McOee,  Mc- 
Govern,  Moss,  Muskle,  Nelson,  Packwood, 
Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Randolph.  Welcker. 
WlUlams. 

KATS — 30 

Allen,  Baker,  Bartlett,  Beall,  Bentsen,  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Domenlcl,  East- 
land, Fannin. 

Pong,  Gam,  Goldwater,  Grlfiln,  Hansen, 
Helms,  Johnston,  Laxalt,  Long,  McClurc, 
Morgan. 

Nunn,  Proxmlre,  Roth,  William  L.  Scott, 
Sparkman,  Stennls,  Thvirmond,  Tower, 
Young. 

NOT  VOTING-^21 

Bellmon.  Brock.  Buckley.  Church.  Culver, 
Curtis,  Gravel,  Gary  Hart,  Hartke,  Hruska. 
Inouye,  Jackson,  McClellan,  Mclntyre,  Met- 
calf,  Mondale,  Montoya,  Pastore,  Stevens. 
Symington,  Tunney. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  this  amendgf/ent,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tfexas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  C^ULVER) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN),  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbe)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiamr 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from.Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  22,  as  follows : 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  140  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Allen 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gam 

Moss      ( 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Muskle  ' 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  rie;ms 

Roth 

Cannon 

Rollings 

Schweiker 

Case 

Huddles  ton 

Scott,  Hugh 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Scott, 

Dole 

Laxalt 

WUlinm  L 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fannin 

McClure 
NAVS— 22 

Young 

Abourezk 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Stone 

Brooke 

Leahy 

Taft 

Bumpers 

McGovern 

Thiirmdhd 

Burdlck 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Chiles 

Morgan 

Williams 

Clark 

Pel! 

Cranston 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Church 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Culver 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Durkln 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Pong 

Matbias 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Tower 

Hart,  Gary 

McGee 

Tunney 

Hart,  Philip  A 

Mondale 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cranston's  amendment  (No.  1585)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rleld  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Aubrey  Sarvis 
of  my  staff  be  granted  privileges  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, we  began  debate  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977.  I  join  12 
other  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
in  supporting  this  resolution  and  in  re- 
porting it  to  the  fioor  as  we  begin  the 
budget  process  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The 
Budget  Committee  is  now  1  year  old,  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  judged  successful 
by  any  measure  of  su:complishment.  A 
major  reason  for  this  success  is  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor MusKiE.  Our  success  is  based  in  great 
part  on  his  leadership  and  guidance 
which  have  proven  so  instrumental  in 
our  efforts  to  date. 
,X^  am  also  most  pleased  with  the  con- 
\  scientlous,  professional,  dedicated  man- 
ner in  Which  the  committee  members 
and  staff  have  met  their  individual  re- 
sponsibiUties.  Much  hard  work  and  many 
difficult  choices  lie  behind  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  report  now  before 
the  Senate. 

No  Senator  on  the  committee  is  in  full 
agreement  with  every  recommendation. 
Thio  surely  is  not  surprising.  Some 
wanted  more  spending  in  one  area,  others 
wanted  less.  Some  'wanted  a  larger  totsd 
budget,  some  a  smaller  deficit.  This  reso- 
lution represents  their  best  efforts  of 
th^  committee  and  it  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  full  Senate. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  committee, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  political, 
econonuc,  and  ideological  persuasions — 
"  voted  to  accept  this  report.  The  resolu- 
tion recommends  spending  almost  $12 
billion  less  than  would  have  been  spent 
if  there  had  been  no  change  In  current 
policy  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  total  is 
$17  billion  more  in  spending  than  the 
President's  budget  although  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  comparison  is 
misleading.  For  example,  the  President's 
budget  did  not  include  $1  billion  for  the 
Postal  Service  subsidy;  it  similarly  shows 
$2  biUion  more  in  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  receipts  than  we  believe  is  feasible. 

The  congressional  budget  process  is  in 
Its  infancy.  Some  say  that  last  year,  we 
had  a  trial  run,  but  by  all  measures,  the 
results  of  Congress  dedicatiwi  to  budget 
control  were  more  successful  than  most 
people  believed  possible.  The  current 
strong  and  sustained  recovery  in  the  Na- 
•tion's  ec<momy  Is  irrevocable  testimony 
to  that  fact. 

This  year.  Congress  Is  committed  by 
law  to  set  targets  for  17  specific  budget 
categories,  in  additicm  to  overall  totals 
for  spending,  revenues,  the  deficit,  and 
the  public  debt.  Once  set,  these  figures 
serve  as  guidelines  and  targets  through- 
out the  summer.  Fixed  ceilings  are  set 
as  part  of  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, yet  votes  on  the  first  concurrent 
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resolution  will  have  an  important  impact 
on  Federal  Govemm^t  priorities  for 

appropriate  and 
Senator  be  fully 
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fiscal  year  1977.  It  is 

necessary  that  each 

aware  of  the  impact  oi  these  figures. 

The  overall  totals  coi  italned  In  the  re- 
port represent  the  cor  amlttee's  view  of 
the  appropriate  fiscal  ]  olicy  for  the  Na- 
tion in  the -1977  flsca  year.  Since  the 
initiation  of  our  study  and  deliverations 
on  the  budget  late  lait  year  and  early 
this  year,  the  economC'^  has  performed 
much  better  than  eveji  the  most  opti- 
mistic forecasters  behfeved.  The  unem- 
ploymcHt  rate  in  Mar(  h  is  at  the  level 
that  ;nany  thought  Mcely  only  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Totil  employment  is 
at  an  all  time  high.  Ttie  inflation  rate 
has  moderated.  F\irthe  r  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  economy  may  realis- 
tically be  enhanced  b^^  wise  action  by 
Congress  on  this  budg;t  resolution. 

It  is  expected  that  tt  e  fiscal  year  1976 
deficit  will  reach  $75  UiUion.  Our  fiscal 
year  1977  projection  in  for  a  deficit  of 
$50  billion.  We  believp  that  our  total 
spending  accommodate*  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  economy  and  the.downward  move- 
ment in  d^cit  helps  kisure  that  Infla- 
tion will  not  again  ac;elerate,  thus  al- 
lowing a  continued  bDadly  based,  vig- 
orous increase  in  prwluction  and  em- 
plojTnent.  To  pursue  Inflationary  poli- 
cies, however  appealing  In  the  short  run, 
would  leave  the  country  in  a  situation 
akin  to  that  of  a  few]  years  ago  when 
we  had  both  high  inflation  and  high  im- 
employment.  The  present  budget  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  c(>ntinued  modera- 
tion of  inflation  and  continued  building 
of  confidence  in  the 
necessary  conditions  f  o^ 
orous  economic  recovei 

Accepting  the  $25  billion  decline  in  the 
deficit  will  provide  fi 
the  determination  of 
toward  a  balanced  budg 
provide  the  leadershii 
what  is  interpreted  as  ainational  appetite 
for  public  services.  The  time  is  approach- 
ing whcr.  with  full  emppoyment  we  must 
initiate  only  programs]  which  taxpayers 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  report,  with  its 
recommended  $25  billloh  reduction  in  the 
deficit,  gives  explicit  recognition  to  this 
desire  to  bring  national  demands  for  the 


ivate  sector  are 
a  continued  vlg- 


ther  evidence  of 

fongress  to  move 

^t.  Congress  muse 

needed  to  curb 


services  of  government 
payers'  willingness  to 


National  priorities  a|re  dealt  with  in 
the  report,  specifically,  four  Items  of 
pressing  national  imiiortance  can  be 
singled  out.  The  first  is 
As  much  as  we  would 
dollars  elsewhere  in 
moimting  evidence  of 
Viet  arms^bmldup,  coup 
nation  of  the  SALT  ta 
son  for  the  increased 
fense.  The  House  Budget  Committee  and 
the  President  are  in  g  jneral  agreement 
with  the  Senate  Budgei  Committee  as  to 
the  importance  of  a 
defense  program  in  the 
cal  year. 

Energy  research,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment is  another  priority  clearly 
singled  out.  The  comm  ttee's  view  of  the 

ind  the  environ- 
recommendation 


importance  of  energy 
ment  Is  reflected  in  its 


in  line  with  tax- 
pay  for  them. 


national  defense, 
ike  to  spend  the 
the  budget,  the 
m  increased  Se- 
ed with  the  stag- 
ks.  is  soiuid  rea- 
spending  on  de- 


strong   national 
forthcoming  fls- 


that  such  expenditure  be  13  percent 
greater  than  suggested  by  the  President. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  social 
security  question.  The  committee  ad- 
dressed itself  to  this  question  In  several 
ways.  The  trust  fund  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty financing  benefits  even  though 
payments  are  in  excess  or  receipts  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade.  The  committee 
felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  raise  social  se- 
curity taxes  while  the  Nation  is  still  in 
the  recovery  stage,  especially  since  there 
is  no  pressing  reason  to  do  so. 

The  American  people  know  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  trust  fund  does  not  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  amount  of 
paper.  Treasury  securities,  or  ledger  en- 
tries in  the  fund.  Rather,  they  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government  Is  the 
basis  for  their  justifiable  belief  in  social 
security. 

A  long-term  social  security  budget  re- 
form that  Is  recommended  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  "decoupling."  While  this  has  no 
immediate  budget  impact,  the  long-term 
saving  is  enormous. 

The  fourth  place  in  which  national 
priorities  are  clearly  evident  Is  in  the 
area  of  jobs.  The  report  envisions  main- 
taining public  service  jobs  at  the  current 
policy  level,  about  325,000.  In  addition, 
the  committee  includes  $1  billion  for 
coimtercyclical  revenue  sharing,  the  bulk 
of  which  will  go  for  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  need  for  a  brief 
explanation  as  to  the  differences  with 
the  House  budget  resolution.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  did  not  Include  provi- 
sion for  countercyclical  revenue  sharing. 
Consequently,  their  outlays  for  the  com- 
munity and  regional  development  func- 
tion, 450,  are  $1.4  billion  lower  than  the 
Senate's.  The  House's  spending  for  func- 
tion 500 — education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services — is  $1.6  billion 
higher.  Thus,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  appear  to  be  in  virtual  agreement 
as  to  the  jobs  level  desired,  both  resolu- 
tions support  .substantially  more  public 
jobs  than  called  for  in  the  President's 
budget. 

This  budget  resolution  is  the  product 
of  long  hours  of  hearings  and  debate. 
The  high  level  of  discourse  is  testimony 
to  the  Senate's  intense  interest  in  budget 
reform.  It  also  refiects  the  fine  work  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  providing  the 
necessary  analyses,  briefings,  summaries, 
alternatives,  and  docmnentation  that  is 
so  vital  to  Informed  debate  and  decision- 
making. 

The  Congyessional  Budget  Office  has 
worked  hard  throughout  this  effort  to 
provide  valuable  input.  While  this  was 
the  second  year  for  most  of  us  on  the 
committee,  it  was  the  first  time  CBO  had 
been  Involved  in  a  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution. We  appreciate  their  effort  and 
assistance,  and  look  forward  to  even 
greater  help  in  the  years  ahead. 

Again,  I  compUment  and  commend 
our  chairman.  Senator  Muskie,  for  the 
firm,  fair,  strong  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  He  has  toiled  tirelessly  and 
worked  patiently  with  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff  to  bring  together  divergent 
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views  and  to  assist  all  in  assimilating  the 
enormous  quantity  of  information  upon 
which  the  budget  decision  rests. 

The  budget  that  is  recommended  in 
the  report  is  one  which  the  committee,  by 
a  vote  of  13  to  2,  believes  will  best  enable 
the  Nation  to  achieve  its  immediate  ob- 
jective of  sustained  economic  recovery 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  move  closer  to  attaining  long-term 
national  goals.  I  urge  its  approval. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1584 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1584  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  amendment  No.  1584. 

The  amendment  \^  as  follows: 

In  clause  (2)  of  seotion  1,  strike  out  "$454,- 
900,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'  "$453,500,000,000"; 

In  clause  (7)  (A)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$7,400,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,400,000,000": 

In  clause  (7)  (B)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$7,600,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,600,000,000"; 

In  clause  (9)  (A)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$40,400,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$40,700,000,000"; 

In  clause  (9)(B)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$37,600,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$39,000,000,000"; 

In  clause  (10)  (A)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$163,700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$163,000,000,000";  and 

In  clause  (10)  (B)  of  section  2,  strike  out 
"$150,100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$139,700,000,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  aisle.  Staff  members 
will  be  seated.  Conversations  that  take 
place  will  please  take  place  in  the  cloak- 
room or  in  the  lobby.  We  will  not  proceed 
until  the  aisles  are  clear. 

The  staff  will  please  remove  them- 
selves to  the  cloakroom  or  out  in  the 
lobby. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Javits,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Chuck  Warren  of  his 
staff  be  accorded  privileges  of  the  fioor 
during  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Michael  Stem  and 
Joseph  Hiunphreys,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  during  discussion  and  vote  on 
amendments  of  the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRlESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered  in  recognition  of  what 
to  me  is  a  simple  fact  of  life.  We  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  told  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  that  we  thought  we 
could  save  some  money  in  some  aspects 
of  social  security,  public  welfare,  medi- 
care, and  medicaid,  but  they  should  not 
expect  a  net  savings  because  while  we 
would  tighten  up  in  some  areas  affecting 
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programs  for  the  sick  or  for  the  poor.  In 
other  areas  Senators  would  have  amend- 
ments that  would  cost  us  more  money. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  consid- 
ered what  we  presented  to  them,  and  they 
came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  pass  a  resolution  to  reduce  social 
welfare  expenditures  by  $2  billion.  For 
example,  they  assumed  we  could  reduce 
social  security  pending  by  $300  million 
and  we  could  reduce  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  by  $300  million. 

Mr.  President,  history  has  shown  that 
when  a  courageous  man,  such  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  worked  to  take  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls  who  did  not  belong  there  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only  way 
he  could  put  that  over  was  to  pay  more 
money  to  those  deserving  people  who  re- 
mained on  the  rolls. 

He  could  not  have  done  what  he  did 
if  it  had  been  just  a  net  cut  for  the  poor 
when  he  put  it  into  effect,  and  neither 
can  we. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  assumes  that  we  can 
reduce  medicare  by  $1.1  billion.  We 
might  find  a  way  where  we  could  save 
somp  money  in  medicare,  but  as  soon  as 
we  do,  if  we  hope  to  pass  the  legislation, 
we  are  going  to  need  something  in  there 
to  do  something  extra  for  beneficiaries. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  pass  it. 

Then  the  Budget  Committee  assumes 
that  we  can  reduce  medicaid,  which  Is 
medical  care  for  the  poor,  by  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
a  dozen  Senators  in  the  Senate  who  will 
vote  for  a  resolution  that  will  do  that  by 
itself. 

If  we  are  held  to  this,  we  will  have  to 
ask  those  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  who  think  it  can  be  done  to  in- 
troduce legislation — I  am  not  going  to 
introduce  it — and  send  it  to  us,  and  then 
we  will  report  this  measure  without  rec- 
ommendation and  see  what  they  can  do 
with  it  out  here  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  Senate  for  a 
year  and  a  half  concerning  the  effect 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is 
having  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees.  The  discussion  has  been  that 
we  should  stick  to  our  own  business  and 
let  other  committees  do  theirs. 

And  once  again,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Senator's  argument  is  that 
we  should  not  indicate  overall  targets 
with  respect  to  Government  spending  im- 
less  we  are  prepared  to  come  up  with  the 
details  in  the  form  of  specific  legislation. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  did 
offer  spectflc  recommendations  that 
would  be  none  of  our  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  thrust  of 
what  the  Senator  was  saying.  The  Sen- 
ator just  said,  as  I  understood  him,  that 
if  we  want  to  achieve  savings  in  these 
areas  it  is  up  to  the  Budget  Committee 
to  introduce  legislation,  which  the  Sen- 
ator knows  is  not  our  jurisdiction,  and 
bring  it  to  the  Senate  fioor.  That  is  what 
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the  Senator  has  just  said.  If  we  were  to 
follow  the  Senator's  advice,  then  we 
would  be  grabbing  a  piece  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Senator's  committee  and, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  do  that,  I  can  imag- 
ine what  the  Senator's  attitude  in  tiie 
Senate  Chamber  would  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  any  Member 
in  the  Senate  can  introduce  legislation 
to  do  this.   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  suggest^ 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  that 
any  one  of  100  Senators  can  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  cut  social  security  l>en- 
efits,  aid  to  the  poor,  aid  to  the  sick,  and 
aid  to  the  disabled,  and  thus  save  $2  bil- 
lion by  so  doing.  Any  Senator  can  do 
that. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  ought  to  ask 
me  to  do  that  because  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously vote  for  it,  support  it,  or  ask 
anyone  else  to  vote  for  it.  If  I  cannot 
vote  for  it,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be 
introducing  it  and  asking  someone  else 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  have  the  Committee  on 
Finance  exempted  from  those  provisions 
of  the  Budget  Act,  which  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  the  responsibiUty 
for  recommending  to  committees  of  the 
Senate  proposals  for  cutting  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  see  why  there  Is 
any  disagreement  between  us.  "This  budg- 
et resolution  should  be  something  that 
the  Senator  thinks  Congress  will  be  able 
to  accomplish.  If  he  does  not  tliink  they 
will,  he  should  not  be  recommending  it, 
no  matter  how  he  personally  feels  or  how 
I  personally  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  any  Senator,  including  such  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  Senator  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  may  leave 
that  out,  and  get  down  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  can  any  Senator 
take  upon  himself  to  presmne  that  he 
can  guarantee  one  way  or  another  what 
is  going  to  happen  legislatively  in  this 
Congress  during  tliis  legislative  session? 

The  Senator  may  have  that  kind^f 
crystal  ball,  but  I  do  not.  It  is  not  me 
resEKDnsibility  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  repoi1rm..5:hich 
we  guarantee  what  will  happen  legisla- 
tively. Rather,  it  is  our  function  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  within  the  limits  of  the 
resolution  available  to  us,  in  which  we 
make  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
that  we  try  to  achieve  and — I  repeat — 
try.  The  Senator  does  not  seem  to  want 
to  try. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  understanding  me,  and  I  think 
that,  if  we  discuss  it  a  little,  he  will 
understand  me. 

What  we  should  be  doing  in  the  budget 
resolution  is  bringing  in  some  realistic 
estimates  of  something  that  we  think 


we  can  do,  and  we  should  not  be  voting 
for  something  we  do  not  think  we  can 
do. 

For  example,  if  the  Senator  brought 
in  a  resolution  that  said  that,  in  order 
to  have  a  balanced  budget,  we  should 
eliminate  all  public  welfare,  I  can  tell 
him  now  that  that  cannot  be  done.  He 
could  not  get  20  Senators  to  vote  for 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  not  recommended  that. 

Mr.  LOr|G.  That  is  riiSit.  But  the 
Budget  Committee  made  some  assump- 
tions which  are  equally  incapable  of 
being  accomplished. 

The  Finance  Committee  did  antici- 
pate, and  we  so  communicated  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  could  make 
some  cuts  in  these  social  welfare  pro- 
grams; but  we  also  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  some  Increases. 

I  would  be  willing  to  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  we  could  cut  $2 
billion  in  these  programs.  But  If  we  did. 
the  cut  would  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  amount  of  increased  si}ending;  so 
that  it  would  work  out  to  a  cut  and  in- 
crease which  balance  one  another.  That 
is  pretty  much  what  we  reoMnmended. 
and  that  is  about  the  best  I  could  antic- 
ipate will  happen.  However,  instead  of 
that,  ^:£_see  the  Budget  Committee  tell- 
ing tis  that  we  can  cut  social  welfare 
and  social  security  programs,  programs 
for  the  sick  and  the  poor,  by  $2  billion, 
without  any  corresponding  increase  to 
offset  it.  In  effect,  the  Budget'  Committee 
assumes  the  Senate  will  be  willing  to 
swallow  a  bitter  dose  of  epsom  salts 
mixed  with  castor  oil,  without  any 
sweetener  to  help  the  medicine  down 
and  get  the  bad  taste  out  of  the  Senate's 
mouth.  It  cannot  be  done. 

I  do  not  have  the  kind  of  leadership — 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  here 
has — ^to  pass  a  bill  to  cut  $2  billion  In 
social  security,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  medicaid,  and  medi- 
care. In  my  juf'?:inent,  that  cannot  be 
done.  I  would  be  aoing  less  than  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  stand  here  and  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  think  that  is  impractical,  that 
it  catmot  be  done. 

If  somebody  wants  to  do  it,  I  will  co- 
operate to  the  extent  that  I  am  willing 
to  vote,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  to  report  the  measure  out, 
without  recommendation;  and  anybody 
who  wants  to  have  it  passed  should  see 
if  he  can  have  it  passed.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  vote  for  it.  Since  I  could  not  vote 
it,  I  could  not  recommend  it  to  anybody; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  asked  to 
assume  the  burden,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  of  trying  to  pass  something  that 
does  not  make  sense  to  me,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
placement of  priorities,  and  I  could  not 
vote  for  it. 

That  is  why  we  are  considering  this 
resolution.  Should  these  reductions  be 
in  It?  I  do  not  think  so.  Thfe  way  I  read 
this,  in  order  to  cushion  this  cut  on  the 
poor,  the  Budget  Committee  proix)ses  to 
use  this  money  to  finance  some  other 
programs. 

For  example,  here  is  an  increase  of  $1 
billion  for  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
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ment  Insurance  beilefits  beyond  39 
weeks.  Here  Is  an  es  Imate  of  toother 
billion  dollars  f or  ^o  iintercyclical  rev- 
enue sharing.  l^oUd  like  to  have 
countercyclical  Avenue  sharing,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  have  li  at  the  expense  of 
the  sick,  the  poor,:  the  disabled,  the 
needy,  the  old  people  on  social  security. 
I  would  suggest,  as  I  suggest  in  this 
amendment,  to  save  $2  billion  of  the 
proposed  decreases  b'  not  having  the 
billion  QoUar  increase  'or  unemployment 
benefits  and  the  billion  dollars  for 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing.  By 
saving  these  amounts,  jwe  would  not  have 
to  cut  social  welfare  benefits  by  $2  bil- 
lion. 

By  doing  it  the  was?  my  amendment 
suggests,  we  would  have  the  same  total 
outlays  and  deficit  tha  t  the  budget  reso- 
lution recommends;  and  in  doing  so,  we 
would  wind  up  with  something  that  I 
think  everybody  could  live  with  and 
something  that  could  (be  made  to  work. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  tjhe  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  tc  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  a  unan:  mous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  t  Don  Moorehead. 
minority  counsel  of  tie  Committee  on 
Finance,  be  permittee  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  co  isideration  of  this 
measure  and  all  amendments  and  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  O  T^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order  ed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pnsident,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  wduld  be  happy  to 
have  this  additional  un  employment  com- 
pensation money.  I  w)uld  be  happy  to 
have  countercyclical  r(  venue  sharing,  if 
we  could  get  together  ( in  a  formula.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  coild  afford  that  $2 
billion  at  the  expense  <  if  taking  it  out  of 
the  social  welfare  prog  -ams.  If  we  try  to 
take  $2  billion  from  (tie  social  welfare 
programs,  in  my  judgn  ent,  there  will  be 
a  compelling  reaction  an  Senators  that, 
having  taken  somethir  g  away  from  the 
poor  in  one  respect,  the  '^  will  want  to  give, 
them  something  back  « qually  as  good  in 
another  respect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  ] 'resident.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear  that  the  budget 
reductions  are  not  iitended  to  hurt 
beneficiaries  of  welfai  e  programs,  but 
rather  to  recommend  that  program  efl5- 
ciencies  could  be  realiied.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  iSenator  is  interested.  I 
voted  against  the  $1.1  jillion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
savings  that  the  comnittee  has  man- 
dated, because  I  thought  that  the  reduc- 
tion might  be  too  high .  There  certainly 
is  no  connection  betwe;n  the  committee 
recommendation  for  health  spending 
and  their  countercyclical  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  committee  was  concerned  with 
the  spiraling  cost -of  these  medical  pro- 
grams because  they  an  i  the  most  highly 
inflationary  costs  in  ou  ■  entire  economy. 
The  entire  Congress,  [  believe  is  con- 
cerned with  limiting  spending  in  these 
presently  uncontroUab  e  programs.  The 
dlfBculty  is  to  find  a  w  iv  to  do  it. 

When  the  chairman  jf  the  Committee 
on  Finance  says  there  s  no  way  to  con- 
trol spending,  it  becoiies  a  little  frus- 
trating. 


There  is  no  connection  between  the 
hoped  for  reductions  and  the  decreases 
any  more  than  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween these  proposed  savings  and  what 
we  voted  for  the  defense  function,  or  any 
more  than  there  is  a  connection  between 
these  proposed  savings  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  pay  $40.4  billion  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt,  or  that  we  proposed  the 
dollars  for  any  function.  We  took  each 
function  on  its  merits.  We  did  not  say, 
"Let's  cut  here  in  order  to  get  here." 

I  just  want  that  to  be  clear.  The  Sen- 
ator, of  course,  has  the  privilege  and  the 
prerogative  of  linking  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  to  reductions  in  welfare 
and  health  spending.  I  do  not  challenge 
that.  I  just  want  it  to  be  clear  that  the 
committee  made  its  decisions  based  upon 
the  evidence  presented  and  the  economic 
situation  in  the  Nation  today,  and  in  fis- 
cal year  1977. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Talmadge,  a  member  of  our  committee, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicare  and  medicaid. 
It  will  take  about  2  years  for  that  bill  to 
realize  any  substantial  savings.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
begin  to  save  anything  like  $2  billion  in 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  if  one  just  looks 
at  the  political  aspects — quite  apart  from 
the  desperate  need  of  these  poor  and  sick 
people. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  achieving  that  which  can  be 
done.  I  believe  that  forthrightness  and 
honor  require  me  to  tell  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  when  they  make  these  as- 
simiptions  in  their  budget  resolution,  that 
in  effect  they  are  assigning  us  a  chore 
that  I  do  not  think  can  be  done.  That 
being  the  case,  if  we  want  to  retain  the 
same  overall  outlay  figure,  the  only  thing 
I  can  see  would  be  to  cut  back  on  some  of 
the  new  spending  recommended.  Other- 
wise, we  will  have  a  budget  resolution, 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  what  it 
says. 

I  would  just  like  to  know  what  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  vote  for  a  $2  billion  cut  in 
social  security,  medical  care  for  the  poor, 
medical  care  for  the  disabled,  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  and  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
vote  for  it?  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  could  pose  that  kind 
of  challenge  to  every  committee  chair- 
man in  the  Senate.  I  could  pose  that  kind 
of  challenge  to  every  Senator  who  has 
an  interest  in  a  particular  series  of  pro- 
grams. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying,  very  plain- 
ly, is  that  there  is  no  way  to  save  any 
money  in  these  programs  without  hurting 
the  beneficiaries  rather  than  making  the 
programs  more  efficient.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  simply  do  not  believe  it.  I  must 
say,  if  I  had  been  chairman  of  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  for  as  long  as  he  has 
been,  with  the  background  and  knowl- 
edge he  has,  I  would  not  come  to  the  floor 
at  this  point  and  say  there  is  no  way, 
none  that  is  conceivable,  of  saving  a 
penny  in  this  function.  I  would  not  do 
it. 
Only  after  I  had  tried,  and  had  not 


succeeded,  would  I  then  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  say,  "Look,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  set  a  target.  Congress  en- 
dorsed it.  In  good  faith,  the  Finance 
Committee  went  to  the  drawing  boards 
and  did  our  best.  We  could  not  do  it, 
and  I  am  reporting  that  to  the  Senate." 
These  are  tentative  targets  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  They  are  not  final.  Those  fi- 
nal spending  and  revenue  targets  are  not 
set  until  September.  Our  job  as  a  budg- 
et committee  is  to  give  the  Senate  some 
goals,  not  only  on  what  to  spend,  but  on 
what  to  save. 

The  Senator  states  that  he  wants  the 
Senate  to  give  it  up  right  now.  there 
is  not  a  thing  we  can  do. 

Well,  if  we  were  to  do  that  with  re- 
spect to  every  function,  we  might  just 
as  well  abolish  the  budget  process. 

We  are  not  as  knoweldgeable  in  specific 
areas  as  the  Senator  is.  We  do  not  pre- 
.  tend  to  be.  He  is  a  bright  man,  and  I  re- 
spect his  judgment.  I  xmderstand  that 
what  we  have  recommended  to  be  done 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  do.  How- 
ever, it  is  always  possible  to  come  to  xis 
later  and  say,  it  is  impossible. 
,  Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
^^rought  social  security  bills  here  to  this 
floor.  If  it  were  not  for'  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  we  would  have  at  least  twice 
as  many  people  on  public  welfare  now 
as  we  have  there.  Do  Senators  not  re- 
call that  great  bill  H.R.  1  they  sent  to 
us  a  few  years  ago  to  double  the  number 
of  jieople  on  welfare?  This  Senator 
fought  against  doubling  the  welfare  rolls. 
We  would  have  quadrupled  the  rolls  by 
now  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  fighting  that  proposal 
to  put  people  on  the  rolls  who  do  not  be- 
long there. 

But  I  have  also  had  to  manage  other 
bills.  I  have  seen  the  House  add  about 
$3  billion  on  top  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation, and  watched  the  Finance 
Committee  add  another  $3  billion  on  top 
of  the  President's  recommendations  and 
watched  the  Senate  add  another  $3 
billion  on  top  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  the  budget  process  is  supposed  to 
prevent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  In  the  area  of  ' 
medical  care,  we  ought  to  be  spending 
more  rather  than  less.  We  ought  to  be 
spending  about  $1.5  billion  more  for  cata- 
strophic health  protection  for  poor  souls 
who  are  in  that  hospital  for  more  than 
60  days  without  any  prospect  of  being 
out  anytime  soon.  This  resolution,  of 
course,  precludes  that  for  this  year,  and 
I  am  not  complaining  about  that.  But 
this  big  cutback  in  medicare,  medicaid, 
social  security,  and  welfare  is  something 
that  the  Senate  will  not  vote  for  and  I 
think  it  is  not  wise  to  go  tell  the  people 
of  this  country  that  we  are  going  to  make 
that  reduction  when,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Senate  will  not  vote  for  it.  The  only 
way  we  could  carry  something  like  that 
would  be  if  we  had  an  equal  amount  of 
additional  benefits  that  we  were  going  to 
provide  to  these  same  poor  tseople,  these 
same  aged  people,  these  same  sick  people 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as- 
sumes we  can  cut  $2  billion  from. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  something 
very  clear.  We  have  not  directed  the  Sen- 
ator or  anybody  else  to  cut  social  security 
benefits.  We  suggested  that  there  are  re- 
forms possible,  on  the  basis  of  enough 
evidence  to  give  credibility  to  that  sug- 
gestion, that  we  would  like  explored.  We 
have  not  dictated  a  reduction  or  cut  In 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  hope  that  before 
this  debate  Is  over,  the  Senator  can  3^eld 
me  back  some  time,  because  he  has  made 
some  very  worthwhile  statements  on  my 
time.  I  might  need  some  of  his  time  back 
before  the  debate  is  over  with. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  bill.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  some 
back. 

WiU  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
unanimous-ccoisent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  say  that  this  has  come  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  imanimous -con- 
sent permission  for  Etonald  Nichols  and 
Alvin  From,  members  of  my  staff,  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Michael  Joy 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  reques*? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Steve  Entin  of  my  staff  have 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  debate  and 
vote  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment for  a  simple  reason.  The  Senate  can 
do  what  it  wants  to  do  about  it,  but  I 
say  that  if  we  are  going  to  limit  ourselves 
to  the  figure  the  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended,  we  cannot  add  new  pro- 
grams if  we  are  going  to  finance  those 
new  costs,  even  in  part,  by  a  $2  billion  re- 
duction in  social  welfare  spending,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  can  persuade  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  that.  It  seems  to  me 
totally  unrealistic  to  assxmie  we  can  do 

BO. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  argue 
about  whether  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana should  try  to  do  something  he  thinks 
is  unrealistic  because  it  is  something  he 
does  not  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  do. 
My  thought  about  this  budget  procedure 
is  that  we  are  supposed  to  advise  with 
one  another  and  agree  on  spending  ceil- 
ings that  we  think  are  realistic,  that  we 
think  we  can  live  with,  that  we  think  can 
be  made  to  prevail. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  really  think  that  some- 
times the  record  is  more  useful  if  we 
have  interruptions  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Other  Senate  committees  are  required 
by  the  Budget  Act  to  report  to  us  by 
March  15,  as  the  Senator  knows.  The 
total  of  their  recommendations  for  out- 


lays was  $439.9  billion.  We  have  recom- 
mended outlays  of  $412.6  billion.  That  is 
a  difference  of  $27  million.  If  we  were  to 
exercise  no  judgment  of  our  own  as  to 
where  savings  or  cuts  ought  to  be  made, 
if  we  relied  wholly  upon  the  authori2dng 
committees,  the  recommended  deficit,  in- 
stead of  being  $50  billion,  would  be  $77 
billion.  But  we  take  it  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  some  Judgment 
about  where  reductions  can  be  made 
within  the  broad  range  of  budget  pri- 
orities, i 

We  are  not  as  knowledgeable,  obvi- 
ously, as  the  authorizing  committees,  or 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
have  to  make  decisions  on  economic  pri- 
orities. So  that  a  cut  of  $27  million  repre- 
sents our  best  judgment  as  to  what  can 
reasonably  be  done  Itnd  still  keep  the 
economy  moving  on  the  road  to  recovery 
and  it  does  not  coincide  with  what  the 
authorizing  committees  recommended  to 
us.  The  Senator's  is  not  the  only  commit- 
tee that  is  faced  with  that  problem  of 
trying  to  live  with  what  we  recomme»4. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  Oils 
amendment  that  I  am  recommending  re- 
lates to  programs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  countercyclical  revenue  sharing 
ought  to  be  a  Finance  Committee  meas- 
ure. The  extension  of  imemployment  in- 
surance benefits  is  a  Finance  Committee 
measure.  From  my  point  of  view,  if  we 
have  to  live  with  the  Budget  Committee's 
total  outlay  figure — and  I  am  assuming 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  so  do  that,  and 
the  amendment  proposes  to  live  with  the 
total  outlay  figure  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget — then  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  say  that,  as  between 
these  two,  it  is  more  desirable  to  hold 
the  social  security  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams to  the  existing  law  spending  level 
than  it  is  to  add  these  two  new  programs 
for  the  extension  of  imemployment  in- 
surance beyond  3S  weeks  and  coimtercy- 
clical  revenue  sharing.  If  the  Senator  can 
find  some  other  way  to  work  those  ne\^ 
expenditures  in,  by  cutting  somewhere 
else,  I  would  be  happy  to  see  him  do  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Why  is  countercyclical 
in  here?  Is  it  in  here  because  it  is  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  this 
year,  so  it  is  a  positive  congressional 
mandate. 

Second,  it  was  in  the  jobs  bill  which 
the  President  vetoed  and  which  the 
House  overwhelmingly  overrode  and 
where  we  failed  by  only  3  votes  to  over- 
ride. 

Third,  the  Senator  and  I  and  other 
Senators  have  been  working  on  a  revival 
of  that  bill,  including  countercyclical,  so 
we  regarded  that  as  a  very  clearly  stated 
congressional  mandate,  and  included  it 
in  this  one  because  if  you  eliminate  It 
from  the  1977  budget  there  is  no  point 
in  continuing  further  with  the  effort  to 
put  together  a  jobs  bill  that  Congress  can 
approve. 

The  next  point  I  would  make  is  there 
is  one  other  area,  a  very  real  growth  In 
this  budget  above  current  levels,  and 
that  is  the  defense  appropriations.  That 


r^resents  real  growth  of  over  $9  billion 
in  budget  authority,  $2.9  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

Now.  that  would  more  than  offset  what 
the  S«iator  proposes  to  save.  So  there 
are  many  other  places.  Everybody  has 
got  his  favorite  fimctional  area,  and  we 
just  have  not  foimd  it  p>ossible  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations made  in  such  a  manner.  I 
mean,  if  you  were  to  do  that,  you  would 
be  tied  up  in  tiiose  markup  sessions.  I 
mean  everybody  would  be  fighting  for 
his  own  priority,  and  you  would  be 
there  for  the  next  2  years,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows. 

So  what  we  have  done  Is  to  take  each 
function  on  Its  merits,  debate  It 
thoroughly,  come  up  with  our  own  best 
judgment  as  to  where  savings  can  be 
realized  and  what  the  real  needs  are,  and 
come  up  with  a  total.  However,  the  ma- 
jority shifts  trtxa  time  tp  time,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  so  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
in  this  matter.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment only  because  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  this  cut  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  the  social  welfare  programs,  in 
my  judgment,  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again?        * 

Mr.  LONG.  I  predict  that  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  saving  the  $2  billion,  there  will 
be  amendments  which  cost  $2  billion, 
maybe  more  than  that.  I  tried  many 
times  to  try  to  persuade  the  Senate  not 
to  be  so  ambitious  Jn  its  desires  to  ex- 
pand social  welfare  programs. 

There  are  many  Senators  aroimd  here 
who  have  been  here  very  long  who  can 
search  thfeir  own  conscience  about  the 
situations  where  I  have  begged  them  not 
to  vote  for  free  eyeglasses  and  begged 
them  not  to  vote  for  free  dentures  and 
things  of  that  sort  because  I  thought 
the  budget  could  not  take  it — and  then 
watched  them  all  proceed  to  vote  for 
the  benefits  not  withstanding  my  en- 
treaties. I  was  not  aganst  the  old  people 
having  these  benefits,  but  the  budget  ♦ 
would  not  take  it  and,  being  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  knew  something 
about  that  problem. 

The  Senator  has  that  same  kind  of 
problem  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  envy  him  that, 
I  commiserate  with  him.  I  have  been 
through  all  that,  and  I  imderstand  the 
problem.  But  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form the  Senate  that  I  do  not  think  this 
is  spmeUiing  we  can  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  make  it  work.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  prevail  in  this  $2  biUion  cut  in  med- 
icare, medicaid,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  social  security.  If 
we  save  that  much  I  think  it  will  be 
spent  In  some  other  benefits  for  the  same 
category  of  people.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
offer  this  mnendment  and  to  make  clear 
that  this  part  of  this  resolution  I  feel 
will  be  unsuccessful,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  ought  to  be  saying  it  could  be  done  if 
I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  LOJTG.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  a  point  needs  to 
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be  made  that  was  i  aade  with  respect  to 
the  earlier  amendment  and  it  needs  to 
be  made  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Now,  the  programs  the  Senator  Is  ad- 
dressing with  his  amendment  fall  into 
two  functions:  Income  security  and 
health.  Each  of  thxe  fimctions  covers 
a  number  of  programs  other  than  those 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  touches. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  zero  In 
on  parttcular  prog-ams.  All  it  does  is 
set  overall  number  i,  and  although  the 
legislative  history  may  indicate  the  areas 
where  the  committ<!e  thinlts  that  ought 


to  be  productively 
mandate  even  the 
tions    in    the    med 
grams.  We  just  saj 
what  the  totals  are 
and  outlays.  How  it 
pends  on  more  than 


explored,  we  do  not 
1.4  billion  in  reduc- 
care-medicaid  pro- 
in  these  functions 
for  budget  authority 
is  to  be  divided  de- 
one  commiMee.  The 


health  function  is  ti  e  Senator's  commit- 
tee. There  is  also  tht  Labor,  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  And 
Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes 
a  number  of  other 
terms  of  fimctions, 
ator  some  numbers. 


the  Appropriations 

Appropriations,  and 
committees.  But  in 
et  me  give  the  Ben- 
in the  income  secu- 


rity number  this  ludget  resolution  is 


$3.6  billion  over  the 


million  over  the  Hou  se. 

With  respect  to  health,  this  budget  is 
$2.1  billion  over  th<  President  and  $1.2 
billion  over  the  Hou  ie  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  about  $70(  million  under  the 
House  in  outlays.  W  tiat  we  are  mandat- 
ing is  that  the  appropriate  committees 
try  to  live  under  thes  e  ceilings.  We  do  not 


say  with  respect  to 


particular  programs 


what  the  amount  should  be,  and  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  kej  t  in  mind  as  we  de- 
bate the  amendment . 

Mr.  LONG.  In  th;  statement  I  made 
yesterday.  I  pointed  i  )ut  that  if  these  cute 
are  to  be  made,  the  r  would  probably  De 
made  along  the  lim;  of  the  President's 


recommendations.  I 


The  President's  prbposals  Involve  such 
things  as  cutting  off  social  security  benefits 
for  orphans  completini;  their  education,  re- 
quiring aged  and  dlsibled  persons  to  pay 
more  for  medical  expdnses  under  medicare, 
or  limiting  how  much  d  octors  or  hospitals  can 
be  reimbursed  for  thei  ■  medicare  costs.  Now. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pl:iance  Committee  can 
find  ways  to  Improve  Ihese  programs  and  to 
elimiiftte  unnecessary  costs  over  the  long 
run,  but  I  do  not  belie  ;e  it  Is  possible  to  cut 
out  $2  billion  in  progra  m  costs  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  without  ena  ctlng  measures  which 


primarily  take  benefits 


pie  or  which  Indiscrin  Inately  cut'  payments 
to  doctors  or  hospital! .  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  wants  \o  ot  will  enact  such 
measures. 


are 
live 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  All 
Senator  is  that  we 
the  savings  should  be 
is  to  take  the  17 
and  establish  overai: 
committees  which 
functions  to  try  to 
their  judgment  and 
to  how  that  might 
back  if  it  cannot  be 
^Mr.  PACKWOOD 
th'e  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes 
Mr.  PACKWOOD. 
late  the  Senator 


President;  it  is  $900 


said: 


away  from  needy  peo- 


co 


I  am  saying  to  the 
not  mandate  how 

made.  Our  function 
functions  of  the  budget 

ceilings  and  to  ask 
involved  in  those 
under  them,  using 

their  discretion  as 
done  or  to  report 


te 
d  me. 


Mr.  President,  will 


[  want  to  congratu- 
Maine  and  the 


fnim 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  making  this 
budget  process  work.  If  it  is  going  to 
work,  we  are  going  to  have  to  exercise 
some  judgment  and  some  discretion,  and 
that  is  a  little  bit  of  what  is  causing  the 
frustration  of  the  other  committees. 
They  have  a  feeling  of  usurpation,  that 
somehow  the  Budget  Committee  is  man- 
dating, telling  them  what  to  do. 

Is  what  you  are  saying  to  Chairman 
Long  now  that  we  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  make  these  $2  billion  savings  in 
the  particular  areas  that  he  has  indi- 
cated? If  we  take  $2  billion  out  of  social 
security  instead  of  partly  out  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  that  is  fine? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Would  this  also  be 
true,  because  it  is  slightly  related,  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report  where 
you  make  reference  to  the  $2  billion  in 
the  tax  expenditures  that  you  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  will  pick  up  this  fis- 
cal year — do  I  take  that  to  mean  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  mandate  that  we  close 
$2  billion  worth  of  loopholes,  but  that 
we  could  just  as  well  raise  the  income 
tax  or  the  corporate  income  tax  $2  bil- 
lion? You  are  just  talking  about  $2  billion 
additional  revenue,  and  the  reference  to 
tax  expenditures  does  not  necessarily 
mean  so-called  loopholes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  The  only 
mandatory  number  with  respect  to  rev- 
enues is  the  revenue  total  that  we  have 
included. 

We  have,  however,  indicated  in  the 
report,  aswe  are  required,  our  view  as 
to  wheUi^ratiy  revenue  should  be  gen- 
erated ^y  tax  reform.  We  have  done 
that,  sp  our  view  is  in  the  report,  but 
it  is  noi  mandated. 

iCKWOOD.  If  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee^judginent  at  the  end  of  2  weeks 
of  hearinte^nd  markups,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  close  $2  billion  of  loop- 
holes, and  they  chose  to  fit  within  the 
mandate  of  the  Budget  Committee  by 
simply  reducing  the  tax  reductions  from 
$17  billion  to  $15  billion  and  pick  up  $2 
billion  that  way? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
What  we  ask  is  a  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  of  $362.4  billion  in  rev- 
enues, and  we  arrived  at  that  number  by 
assuming  $2  billion  possible  additional 
revenues  on  tax  expenditures.  By  the 
time  the  committe  acte,  the  revenue  pic- 
ture changes.  We  may  come  up  with 
$362.4  billion  in  some  other  fashion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  the  point 
Senator  Long  makes  is  valid  to  this  ex- 
tent: If  where  we  had  to  save  $2  bil- 
lion was  in  cutting  social  security  bene- 
fitsr4-am-flot  convinced  that  has  to  be 
done,  but  if  that  is  what  has  to  be  done, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  will  do  it,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  illusory  to  assume 
that  we  can  get  the  $2  billion  that  way. 
But  so  long  as  the  Finance  Committee 
is  left  with  the  total  discretion  of  where 
to  pick  up  this  money  or  reduce  the  tax 
reduction  by  $2  billion  or  whatever  is 
necessary  to  get  the  $362.4  billion  total 
the  process  is  working  the  way  it  should 
work. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  is  another  thing 
in  what  the  Senator  said,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  also  said:  He  said,  "I 
do  not  think  the  Senate  will  do  it."  If 
we  make  a  prejudgment  on  that  as- 
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sumption  again  we  are  never  going  to  get 
anywhere. 

Before  the  vote  this  morning  what 
would  have  been  the  judgment  of  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  would  be  on  a  pro- 
gram involving  veterans'  benefite? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Normally  it  would 
pass. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  would  normally  pass. 
Now,  this  morning,  they  did  not.  I  hope 
that  that  action  is  properly  interpreted 
by  everybody  concerned,  including  vet- 
erans. 

But  the  fact  is  that  as  we  begin  to 
look  at  these  decisions  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  past  patterns  of  voting,  it 
is  not  inevitable  as  to  what  the  new  pat- 
tern will  be. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Because  this  process 
is  so  new  I  think  it  is  working  so  well  so 
far,  but  I  want  to  lay  the  groundwork 
so  we  all  understand  as  we  get  to  Sep- 
tember and  pass  the  final  resolution 
what  it  is  we  are  committing  ourselves  to. 
We  are  not,  in  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution today,  committing  ourselves 
necessarily  to  a  $2  billion  cut  in  medi- 
caid, medicare,  social  security.  Not 
necessarily. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  not  neces- 
sarily committing  ourselves  to  a  $2  bil- 
lion   closing    of    tax    loopholes — neces- 
sarily. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  we  are  initially 
committing  ourselves  to  are  revenues  of 
$362.4  billion  and  maybe  next  Septem- 
ber that  figure  will  be  $360  billion,  maybe 
$365  billion.  Who  knows? 

Then  we  are  saying  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  "The  collective  judgment  of 
the  Senate  is  $362  billion.  It  is  up  to 
you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  how  we  go 
to  that  figure." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  We,  of  course, 
would  like  to  have  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee look  at  the  Budget  Committee  report 
to  get  whatever  insight  it  chooses  to  take 
from  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations and  the  basis  for  the  Budget 
Committee's  judgment. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  judgment,  and  I  think 
the  Senators  and  the  Senate  subse- 
quently. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  this  clear.  The 
President  in  his  budget  recommends  a 
cutback  in  medical  care  for  the  aged  and 
the  poor  of  $900  million  through  limita- 
tions on  reimbursement  rates,  and  a  $1.9 
billion  increase  in  the  amoimt  these  old 
people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
medical  care  they  are  now  getting.  With 
the  $500  million  of  increased  expendi- 
tures related  to  the  catastrophic  feature 
of  the  President's  proposal,  he  proposed 
a  net  savings  of  $2.3  billion. 

I  have  been  on  TV  telling  my  people: 
"Don't  worry  about  these  proposals;  we 
are  not  going  to  make  you  pay  an  extra 
$1.9  billion.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  make  you  pay  that 
to  get  what  you  are  getting  now.  Con- 
gress would  not  do  something  like  that." 
The  Budget  Committee  seems  to  be- 
heve  we  can  go  half  way.  They  do  not 
assume  that  we  achieve  medicare  sav- 
ings of  $2.3  billion.  They  assume  we  can 
save  $1.1  billion. 
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I  do  not  believe  we  can  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  $1.1 
billion  cut.  In  that  respect,  I  think  it  is 
impractical. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  $300 
million  savings  in  medicaid.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done. 

That  is  why  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done. 

If  we  want  to  live  within  that  budget 
figure  the  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended, I  think  we  better  take  out  some 
of  these  new  spending  programs.  Other- 
wise I  do  not  see  how  these  cute  can  be 
achieved. 

That  is  why  I  make  this  suggestion  in 
my  amendment.  The  Senate  can  do  what 
it  wante  to  dp.  I  have  done  my  duty  when 
I  informed  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  think 
the  Budget  Committee's  assumptions  can 
be  worked  out  that  way. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  less  ambitious  in  their  new  spend- 
ing programs.  Coimter  cyclical  revenue 
sharing  is  a  great  program,  it  sounds 
good,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford 
it  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  finance  it  by 
cutting  the  social  welfare  programs. 
Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Would  the  Senator  feel 
when  the  crunch  comes  later  on  in  up- 
holding the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  when  he  calls  his  pointe  of 
order  on  trying  to  keep  the  lid  on  the 
budget,  would  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
Senate,  as  an  institution,  would  be  more 
likely  to  support  the  Senator  from  Maine 
if  the  individual  Senators  have  some 
feeling  of  participation  on  the  floor  and 
in  participating  with  the  making  of  the 
budget  resolution,  apart  from  simply 
voting  up  or  down  on  the  committee 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  so.  But  we  know 
there  is  enough  confusion  about  what 
this  budget  process  means.  It  is  all  new 
to  us. 

There  is  enough  confusion  about  that 
Senators  may  find  themselves  trapped 
in  a  situation  where  they  are  deemed  to 
have  participated  in  something  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  something  and 
then  find  out  it  is  something  they  do  not 
want  to  do. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  know  Senators 
will  find  a  way  of  getting  out  of  that  trap. 
How,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  been  in 
them  before  and  we  always  did  find  some 
way  of  getting  back  out  of  them. 

But  when  we  see  a  trap  that  we  are 
going  to  have  difficulty  getting  out  of, 
the  wisest  thing  is  not  get  in  there  to 
begin  with. 

Mi".  STONE.  Does  the  Senator  not  also 
feel  that  although  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee may  have  adopted  the  very  best  way 
for  them  to  proceed  in  terms  of  making 
budget  ceilings  on  functions  without  re- 
gard to  comparing  them  to  other  func- 
tions, that  may  have  been  the  proper  and 
best  and  most  expeditious  way  for  them 
to  proceed  as  a  committee,  but,  never- 
theless, is  it  not  just  as  logical  and  is  it 
not  just  as  feasible  and  is  it  not  just 
as  fair  for  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
floor  to  analyze  the  priorities  and  the 
total  and  absolute  amoimt  set  as  between 
these  functions  and  to  decide  that  per- 


haps they  want  a  little  more  defense 
funds  here,  perhaps  they  want  a  little 
less,  compared  to  something  else,  and  not 
simply  as  to  iteelf:  is  that  not  just  as 
logical? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 
We  on  the  Finance  Committee  do  have 
jurisdiction  to  report  out  a  resolution 
that  would  cut  social  security,  cut  wel- 
fare, cut  medical  care,  and  increase  tm- 
employment  benefite  and  increase  reve- 
nue sharing. 

If  we  did,  I  know  what  would  happen. 
Somebody  would  ofifer  an  amendment  to 
take  out  this  cut  on  the  health  care,  this 
cut  in  social  security,  or  somebody  would 
ofifer  somebody  to  give  the  old  people 
back  something  in  return  for  what  is  be- 
ing taken  away,  and  by  the  time  we  lot 
through  we  would  not  succeed  in  saving 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  STONE.  Would  the  Senator  relate 
his  earlier  statement  about  tax  reform 
to  the  same  feeling  about  spending  cula? 
Do  not  take  that  money  from  me,  tjUte 
it  from  the  fellow  behind  the  tree. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  about  how  it  tends 
to  work  out. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  cooperate  with 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  am  trjring  to  do 
so  right  now.  I  feel  it  would  be  less  than 
good  faith  cooperation  if  I  sat  and 
watched  this  budget  resolution  pass  and 
then  proceed  to  vote  against  cute  in  so- 
cial security,  medical  care  and  welfare, 
without  having  made  it  clear  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  is  something  that 
could  or  should  be  done.  I  would  not  be 
acting  in  good  faith  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  his  Mem- 
bers to  go  along  with  this  resolution  and 
then  at  a  later  date  come  in  and  say 
that  I  could  not  vote  to  take  that  care 
away  from  the  sick  and  disabled. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  my  duty  and 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  look  at  this. 

Senators  may  feel  that  they  have  voted 
for  a  budget  resolution  and  are  com- 
mitted to  voting  for  the  cute  later.  But 
they  may  not  vote  for  the  cute  later.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  and  try  to  stay  out  of  what,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  a  very  unfortu- 
nate situation.  '-^~ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yieid? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  in  just  a  moment.  I  want  to  make 
two  brief  commente  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Sen&tor  from 
Florida  and  the  questions  he  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Of  course,  I  have  been  around  the  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  accept  long  since  the 
majority  leader's  philosophy  that  every 
Senator  is  free  to  do  what  his  conscience 
tells  him  he  has  to  do,  and  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  that. 

But  I  will  make  an  observation  that  if 
we  do  that  without  any  regard  whateo- 
ever  for  the  consequences  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  overall  as  an 
institution,  then  we  will  get  back  to  the 
situation  we  had  before  the  budget 
process. 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  rollcall 
votes  that  we  took  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, he  will  find  a  lot  of  votes  that 


I  cast  that  I  will  not  try  to  implement 
in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  STONE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
is  this  not  one  of  them? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  one  of  them. 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  down 
the  road  there  is  flexibility  in  this  proc- 
ess, but  that  we  have  to  make  a  start. 
The  starting  point  ought  to  be  as  solid 
as  we  can  make  it. 

That  is  *not  to  say  that  we  do  not 
recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
amendmente  sulopted  at  this  time.  The 
Budget  Act  makes  room  for  that.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  our  job  as  a 
committee  to  make  the  strongest  case 
we  can  in  the  budget  resolution  and  to 
try  to  stimulate  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
same  sense  of  self -discipline  that  we 
have  found  ourselves  forced  to  assume. 
I  did  not  find  it  any  easier  than  any- 
body else  to  vote  as  I  did  on  the  last 
amendment.  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
find  it  easy  to  oppose  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  STONE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  very  brief  observation?  /^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  STONE.  Is  the  Senator  from  ^ 
Louisiana  doing  in  the  Chamber  what 
the  Senator  from  Maine  did  initially  in 
the  committee?  There  is  a  moment  in 
which  each  Senator  tries  to  condition 
himself  to  the  ultimate  result,  but  then, 
with  the  discipline  to  the-budget-making 
process,  having  made  hi^ttempt,  then 
he  supporte  the  finid  product. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.   I   ask   the   Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  first. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  take  much  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  an  aide  to  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Jerome,  of 
my  staflf,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideratim  of  the 

pending  measure.         * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Might  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  who  can  answer 
this  question  as  well  as  anybody,  with- 
out in  any  way  ccxnpromising  the  budget 
process,  does  not  the  amoidment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pose  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  substantive  question  that  we  pre- 
fer to  not  make  cute  or  even  think  about 
cute  in  the  areas  of  AFDC  and  in  the 
area  of  medicaid  and  medicare?  If,  in 
our  minds,  that  occupies  the  higher 
priority  than  the  possibilities  of  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  or  unemploy- 
ment, then  Uils  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  and  we  should  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  that  is  one  way 
to  put  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  listen  to  an 
explanation  of  what  we  had  in  mind  in 
terms  of  this  particular  function,  the 
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health  function,  bp^  setting  the  targets 
that  we  did. 

We  had  a  much  broader  concern  in 
mind  than  that  which  has  been  addressed 
this  morning.  I  mi  jht  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  frtm  Oregon,  and  my 
good  friend  from  ]lorida  who  has  been 
talking  about  this  1  ;sue,  that  I  do  not  be 
lieve  the  Budget  Committee  had  in  mind 
anything  like  the  fiistinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ii  talking  about.  He 
leaves  the  impress  on  that  we  want  to 
take  away  health  ;are  from  those  who 
need  it  in  our.couniry — the  poor  and  the 
old  who  are  presently  covered  by  major 
plans. 

I  beheve  our  concern  is  this:  We  feel 
there  is  much  mor ;  delivery  of  medical 
care  needed  in  this  lountry  than  in  those 
two  areas.  We  can.  iredict  for  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  must  fc  egin  to  cut  back  the 
percentage  increase— and  I  will  t€ll  the 
Senator  some  percentages  in  a  moment — 
in  growth  of  cost  ofj  these  two  programs. 
There  are  those  who  think  there  is  at 
the  end  of  this  turn  el  some  other  health 
care  programs  for  thpse  not  covered,  be 
it  major  or  catastr  aphic,  be  it  Senator 
Long's  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. President  Fcrd's  or  perhaps  the 
Senator's.  If  the  Smator  is  looking  at 
that  and  fails  to  rec(  gnize  the  percentage 
cost  increases  in  the  se  two  programs  and 
does  not  recognize  t  lat  we  must  attempt 
to  put. some  new  )rder  into  those,  it 
woiild  not  be  proper. 

We  are  not  saying  take  away  from  the 
poor  and  the  old  son  le  medical  attention, 
but  we  are  saying  that  a  20.2  percent  in- 
creasy  in  that  cost  in  1  year  is  intolerable. 
We  are  not  saying  to  cut  people  out 
f  romTHider_it.  We  ar  b  giving  them  a  little 
urge  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  to  understand 
that  they  are  not  g)ing  to  increase  the 
scope  of  coverage  for  anyone  in  this 
country  when  this  liudget  increase  is  4, 
5,  or  6  percent  a  year , 

I  keep  stressing  cc  sts  because  I  do  not 
think  we  should  equ  ite  costs  to  benefici- 
aries. And  I  also  re^er  to  medical  costs 
going  up  15,  18,  19,  and  20  percent  per 
year. 

What  we  did,  and  I  will  give  the  per- 
centages which  ans^'er  the  question  can 
we  do  it  or  not,  is  th  s,  and  these  are  the 
facts : 

The  growth  in  ex])enditure  outlays  in 
medicare  would  be  2;  I  percent  under  cur- 
rent policy.  It  wou  d  be  a  22 -percent 
increase. 

For  those  who  think  that  the  Budget 
Committee  is  reccmmending  cutting 
something,  they  mist  imderstand  that 
we  are  coming  in  at  fibout  a  15. 8 -percent 
increase  in  that  ond  single  program. 

We  are  suggesting  to  those  who  have 
control  over  medical  delivery  programs 
in  this  country  thai  it  is  high  time  we 
find  a  way  to  give  t  le  kind  of  coverage 
we  had  in-  our  goals  ^  rithout  the  costs  go- 
ing up  22  percent  in  1  year. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Now  we  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  pcint,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  exactly  wha;  the  Senator  from 
Maine  said. 

The  Senator  Is  Uylng  the  Budget 
Committee  took  a  p<>sitive  look  at  these 
programs  and  made   the  decision  they 


are  increasing  too  fast,  they  are  costing 
to  much,  there  ought  to  be  a  slowdown. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed.  But  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  are  trying  to  hamstring 
the  Senator  within  this  fimction  as  to 
where  to  effect  some  constraints  on  the 
excessive  cost  spiral^ We  are  not  putting 
any  finger  on  thaj-^ 

Mr.  PACKW<X)D.  I  understand  that. 
The  Senator  is  not  saying  we  have  to 
make  these  exact  cuts  of  $300  million 
or  $1.1  billion,  but  it  is  a  substantive 
judgment  that  this  function  is  growing 
too  fast.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  growing  too  fast 
or  not,  is  saying  that  in  his  judgment,  as 
far  as  ,the  next  fiscal  year  is  concerned, 
he  would  rather  cut  back  on  the  unem- 
ployment, if  that  is  where  we  are  going 
to  cut,  and  not  have  the  countercyclical 
programs  rather  than  having  these 
health  functions  cut. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  Ine  say  to  the 
Senator,  if  he  will  look  at  coimter- 
cyclical  and  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation that  he  is  going  to  put  a  lid 
on,  they  are  both  triggered  programs. 
By  triggered,  I  mean  that  tliey  are  tied 
to  unemployment  indieatore  in  the 
economy.  ^*^. 

That  means  that  if  things  go  as  well 
as  projected,  both  will  disappear.  So  we 
need  not  be  looking  to  1980  and  ask 
what  will  they  be,  for  they  v^-rvot  be. 
They  are  gone.  They  are  part  ot  our 
antirecessionary  effort  on  the  part  of 
this  Senate,  passed  once  in  a  bill,  sent 
to  the  President,  and  vetoed. 

But  if  the  Senator  does  not  listen  to 
the  Budget  Committee's  concern  about 
the  growth  in  medicare  and  medicaid 
costs,  I  say  agt^in  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  he  imust,  as  all  Senators, 
look  at  the  1980  posts  of  those  programs, 
which  is  our  responsibility. 

If  we  do  not  look  at  costs  and  tell  the 
Senators  what  those  two  will  be  under 
current  services  extended,  then  we  are 
not  doing  the  job  we  should  for  the  Sen- 
ator and  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  another  point  related  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  said  earUer  that  all 
we  do  is  set  functional  totals.  The  effort 
of  Senator  Long's  amendment  looked  at 
from  another  perspective  Is  this:  He 
would  eliminate  the  $600  million  in  cost 
savings  that  we  would  like  to  achieve  in 
income  security.  That  is  the  income 
security  Function  600.  So  he  would  add 
$600  million.  But  then  his  amendment 
would  subtract  $1  billion  from  that  func- 
tion in  order  to  eliminate  an  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  assume 
that  it  is  going  to  be  easier  or  any  easier 
for  the  Senate  to  turn  down  an  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation 
than  it  is  to  achieve  what  Senator  Long 
described,  I  think  he  Is  mirealistlc.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  go  along  with  the 
recommendation  to  dr(«>  an  extension 
of  unemployment  compensation,  then 
Function  600  is  going  te  be  squeezed  $400 
million  more  than  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendation  squeezes  It. 
Then  you  are  really  going  to  be  back 


trying  to  find  the  cost  savings  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  says,  "Do  you  think  it  is  going  to 
be  any  easier  to  vote  against  unemploy- 
ment compensation  if  we  are  still  in  the 
recession  than  to  vote  against  medi- 
care?" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  I  did  not  set  the  standard.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  set  the  standard. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  I  do  not  know 
which  one  is  easier  to  vote  against. 
Neither  prospect  is  easy.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  right  now,  this  is  not  the  time 
to  decide  which  is  the  one  to  vote  against, 
if  we  are  going  to  vote  against  one  or 
the  other.  The  point  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  raises  is  a  valid  point;  we 
are  not  looking  at  just  this  year.  He  Is 
saying  that  in  five  years  this  category 
will  be  up  38  percent,  48  percent,  or  50 
percent,  if  we  do  not  start  now  to  limit 
the  increases. 

Mr.  DOMElAci.  And  I  might  say  to 
my  good  friend,  we  do  not  have  any  new 
beneficiaries  in  this  total,  either. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  current  policy.  But  I  think 
that  is  the  difference  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  raising.  I  tliink  the 
point  is  valid;  but  if  the  Senate  wants 
to  say  this  year  we  would  rather  not 
have  any  countercyclical  fxmds,  and 
therefore  not  face  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing to  have  any  economy  in — what  Is  the 
number  of  these  functions? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  600,  and  550. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  would  rather 
think  about  not  making  the  economies 
in  this  program,  that  is  a  decision  the 
Senate  can  make  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  argue  that. 
I  think  as  long  as  the  Senator  says  it  as 
he  is,  without  facing  the  issue  of  this 
ever-growing  force,  that  is  a  decision 
we  are  making.  If  we  do  not  want  to 
face  that  issue,  but  put  out  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  and  put  out  the 
extra  money  the  budget  would  provide, 
I  think  that  Is  exactly  the  idsue,  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment 
about  that? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  his  concern  about  these  increases. 
I  do  not  know  anyone  with  any  suggfi, 
tions  for  Immediate  savings  oOier  than 
the  President.  The  President  recon^i 
mended  that  the  old  people  be  require^ 
to  pay  a  coinsurance  in  addition  whaS 
they  are  already  paying  for  medicare,  a 
coinsurance  charge  above  their  deduc- 
tion of  10  percent. 

They  are  complaining  about  the  cost 
of  medicare  now.  The  President  also  rec- 
ommended raising  the  deduction  from 
$60  to  $77,  and  then  fixing  the  law  so 
that  the  deductible  would  be  raised  auto- 
matically thereafter. 

I  do  not  think  these  are  things  Sena- 
tors want  to  vote  for.  I  think  it  Is  ir- 
responsible to  talk  about  holding  the  cost 
down  if  we  are  talking  about  raising  the 
prices  people  have  to  pay.  The  President 
wants  to  save  $900  million  by  putting  a 


limitation  on  the  reimbursement  rate. 
These  hospitals  are  complaining  to  high 
heaven  they  are  not  being  adequately  re- 
imbursed now. 

We  might  be  able  to  do  some  of  what 
the  President  recommends.  But  all  I  am 
saying  is,  as  sure  as  we  make  these  old 
people  pay  all  this  extra  money,  we  are 
going  to  find  it  expedient,  and  I  think 
statesmanlike,  to  do  something  to  make 
it  up  to  these  old  people  for  some  of  that 
which  we  are  taking  away  from  them. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  28  years 
in  this  body  that  Congress  is  not  going  to 
do  that  to  these  old  people  without  giving 
them  something  back,  and  I  think  it  Is 
impractical  to  think  of  it  in  any  other 
terms.  And  much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
us  have  a  countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing program,  I  tliink  we  had  better  not 
get  into  that  new  program  for  the  time 
being,  rather  than  make  these  old  people 
pay  for  these  health  benefits  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Martin  Jensen. 
Franklin  Zweig,  and  Mark  Schneider  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bert  Carp  and 
George  Merrill  of  the  Budget  Committee 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want,  for  the  record,  to  discuss  a  few 
more  facts,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  ihy 
distinguished  committee  chairman. 

Under  the  President's  budget,  so  there 
win  be  no  misimderstanding  with  ref- 
erence to  what  we  did,  the  President's 
budget  In  this  category  would  have  been 
at  $35.5  billion.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee figure  Is  $2.1  billion  more  than 
that;  it  Is  $37.6  billion.  If  we  had  been 
following  current  policy,  we  would  have 
been  at  $38.8  billion. 

That  means  if  everything  that  was  in 
place  at  present  were  to  be  carried  out 
as  It  Is,  with  no  changes  or  reductions, 
we  would  have  been  at  $38.8  billion.  We 
are  at  $37.6  billion. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  by  making  this 
remark:  If  we  do  not  find  a  way,  as  Con- 
gress, to  do  something  about  the  spiraling 
costs  of  medical  care,  which  I  think  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  we  encourage  some  national  and 
even  new  and  Innovative  effort  In  that 
regard,  and  If  we  equate  the  proposed 
reform  there  with  a  dollar-for-dollar 
saving  by  getting  rid  of  a  triggered  pro- 
gram like  covmtercycllcal  revenue  shar- 
ing or  imemplosmient  compensation, 
then  It  seems  to  me  we  have  just  put  a 
serious  kink  in  any  future  constraints 
under  this  budget,  and  in  the  future  we 
will  be  confronted  with  utterly  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  do  not  now  plan  on 
In  the  years  hence,  and  that  we  are  not 


going  to  be  able  to  get  anywhere  close  to 
the  balanced  budget  that  we  all  want  so 
much  tn  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MUSIOE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Presiding  officer  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  wanted  to  get  involved  In  the 
discussion.  I  would  be  glad  to  substitute 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  I  am  anxidus 
to  have  some  other  voices  than  my  own 
raised  in  this  debate. 

(Mr.  BELLMON  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  might  have  tiie  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  for  the  rec- 
ord and  for  my  own  understanding  what 
the  various  components  of  the  amend- 
ment are.  I  am  going  to  put  a  table  in  the 
record  to  indicate  it. 

What  the  Senator  proposes  Is  to  add 
$1.4  billion  to  fimction  550  to  cover  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  savings  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  anticipated  of 
$1.1  billion  and  $.3  billion,  and  then  he 
proposes  to  add  $600  million  to  income 
security,  function  600,  to  offset  the  sav- 
ings on  social  security  and  AFDC  that 
the  committee  had  anticipated,  for  a 
total  increase  of  $2  billion? 

^e.JjONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Offsetting  that,  the 
Senator  would  take  $1  billion  in  func- 
tion 450  to  offset  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing,  and  $1  billion  in  Income  secu- 
rity, function  600,  to  eliminate  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Beyond  39  weeks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Beyond  39  weeks.  If  that 
is  accurate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  that  table  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct,  and  it 
would  work  out  to  a  zero  change  in  the 
overall  ceiling. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

r  DoUars  In  billions  ] 


Budget 
authority 


Out- 
lays 


Health  (550) 

Medicare  +1.1 \     ,  «  3 

Medicaid  +0.3 /    "^   ' 

Income  Security  (600)  -Social 
Security.  AFDC +0.3 

Total  Increase +0.6 

Community  and  Regional 
E>evelopment  (460)-Coun- 
twxycllcal  revenue  shar- 
ing    -1.0 

Income    Security    (600) -Ex-     , 
tension  of  Unemployment 
Compensation     —1.0 

Total    decrease '.  —2.0 

Net   change —1.4 


+L4 

+0.8 
+2.0 


-1.0 

-1.0 

-2.0 
0 


Mr.  HOLIilNGS.  Mr.  Presldait,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
our  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  for  momentarily  taking 
the  presiding  position  so  I  could  make  a 
few  comments  because,  listening  to  the 


debate,  as  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoHENici)  was  pointing  out,  we  did 
not  go  after  this  one  willy -niUy. 

Whoa  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  says  that  we 
cannot  do  these  things,  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  them  well  studied  out,  well  (Con- 
templated, and  fairly  well  along  in  the 
course  of  events  for  this  particular  legis- 
lative year. 

For  example,  on  social  security,  rather  ' 
than  having  it,  as  Senator  Domenici  was 
ix)inting  out,  eliminating  every  one,  we 
were  locridng  at  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  report  and  reading  there  when  we 
debated  in  the  Chamber.  We  said  what 
is  contemplatwi  here  are  prosp>ective  re- 
ductions, not  reductions  in  benefit  levels 
to  current  beneficiaries  nor  limiting  or 
capping  the  cost  of  living  Increases. 

These  reductions  would  Include,  first, 
requiring  a  test  for  finsincial  de];}endence 
as  a  condition  for  benefits  to  spouses  and 
survivors. 

So,  with  our  women's  Ub  movement, 
of  which  I  am  a  supporter.  I  do  not  wish 
to  harshly  say:  "You  hve  by  the  sword, 
you  die  by  the  sword."  But  are  we  going 
to  have  true  equality?  We  say  here  now 
we  are  going  to  impose  a  dependency 
test  in  the  one  instance,  for  women,  for 
example,  and  then  we  are  going  to  do 
away  with  that  minimum  benefit  of  $105 
a  month,  which  is  a  minimum  benefit 
really  as  a  welfare  provision  under  social 
security.  ,^ 

We  can  have  a  majority  vote  on  that 
in  the  Chamber  at  any  time,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  studied  it 
out  and  it  was  well  within  the  contem- 
plation over  on  the  House  >ade. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished chairman  would  wanhto  re- 
member this.  I  mean  the  chaimnan  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  as  well\  as  the 
chairman  of  the  (Jommittee  on  Finance. 
When  we  drew  up  our  amounts  we  of 
course,  corresponded,  communicated, 
and  worked  with  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  aid  to 
famiUes  with  dependent  children,  on  the 
jiext  item,  that  he  has  here  $.3  biUion, 
he  wrote 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINCS.  I  will  not  3^eld  now.  I 
wish  to  make  one  sentence  without  jam- 
balaya.  I  know  exactly  how  my  distin- 
guished colleague  makes  a  debate  and 
no  one  can  follow  it,  and  these  things  are 
not  easy  to  follow.  I  do  not  profess  any 
psLrticular  expertise  other  than  the  ac- 
tual record.  Reading  that  Record  on 
March  4  to  Senator  Muskie  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Committee  on  Finance 
told  us. 

Income  security.  The  committee  esClm&t« 
for  new  legislation  under  the  Income  secu- 
rity category  represents  a  net  figure  of  both 
savings  and  additional  benefits  In  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  for  famlUes  with  dependent 
children  and  supplemental  security  Income 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

That  did  not  give  a  figure,  but  when 
the  staff  of  our  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et checked  with  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance they  said  rather  than  $.3  biUion 
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or  $300  million  that  th  ey  would  estimate 
$.6  billion,  double  that  amcxmt.  Thej- 
came  in  the  Chambor  now  and  say: 
"Look,  it  can't  be  don<  i.  It  is  just  impos- 
sible. It  is  made  oi  t  of  wholecloth. 
Someone  dreamed  it  ip.  Where  did  the 
staff  get  this?  You  Just  don't  get  no 
votes." 

We  got  that,  nonetheless  from  the 
author  of  this  particul  ir  amendment. 

With  respect  to  th^  next  item,  $1.1 


Budgetlind  its  credibil 


^ 
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Then  with  countercyclical  revenue,  I 
could  not  believe  my  ears.  They  said: 
'Where  did  you  get  that?" 

We  got  that  from  none  the  less 
than  the  distinguished  mayor  of  New 
Orleans,  Moon  Landry.  I  never  heard  a 
more  eloquent  presentation  of  the  plight 
the  cities  find  themselves  in  than  in  the 
colloquy  we  had  witii  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  NewOrleans.  Federal  programs 
time-^iit€»^ime  after  time  again  exacer- 


billion,  under  medicar ;,  of  course,  th^j^-^ated  the  problems  and  the  dilemma  of 
too,  requires  legislation,  but  it  limits  wie*    the  inner  city  of  America, 
hospital  reimbursement  to  a  7-percent, 
inflationary  increase.  ]  t  is  still  inflation. 
But  throughout  we  ar  s  simply  trying  to 
say  no  one  is  cut  off  frpm  whatever  it  is, 
but  rather  than  10  ot  12,  let  us  limit 
that  to  7  percent,  whic  i  is  not  unreason- 
able. It  can  be  agreed  to  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  were  trying  to  pick  out  the  rea- 
sonably easy  items  or   which  to  agree. 
We  realized  that,  fe<ling  our  way  and 
just  establishing  the  Committee  on  the 


ty,  we  would  have 


to  use  restraints. 

We  cannot  take  a  Pihance  Committee, 
and  a  distinguished  cliairman,  particu- 
larly, and  have  us,  wh  3  do  not  have  the 
experience  that  he  has  had  over  the  20- 
some  years  here,  with  all  the  witnesses 
that  he  has  heard  and  all  the  expertise 
that  he  has  on  his  sta  f,  say:  "Oh,  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  you  just  do  it 
our  way." 

That  would  make  anj  impossible  situa- 
tion here  within  the  budget  process. 

We  were  trying  to  ^ean  over  on  the 
side  of  reasonableness  with  respect  to 
having  this  one  enacted,  and  we  just 
chose  that  7-percent  imflationary  figure, 
which  is  not  a  tough  orp.  The  same  thing 
is  true  with  respect 
them  to  4  percent.  Tha 
eral  of  the  yudles. 

Now,  as  fB  medicaic 
was  for  the  States  ther 
no  less  than  six  invest 
as  to  States  operatioi 
medicaid,  and  they  sal 


to  doctors — limit 
came  out  in  sev- 

of  course,  that 

iselves.  Tliey  have 

^gations  going  on 

with  respect  to 

that  the  States 


themselves — on  quality' control,  on  many 


ould  easily  save, 
of  figures  out 
of  our  commit- 
$300  million  one 


of  the  studies  around 
and  they  have  all  k 
within  the  conslderati* 
tee,  but  we  took  the 
there. 
So  they  were  well-cbnceived  ones 
We  got  to  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefits,  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.  Unamplojmient  com- 
pensation benefits  expire  in  March  of 
next  year.  Those  benefits,  incidentally, 
should  be  perhaps  und^r  the  Committee 
on  Finance  but  right  njow  are  under  the 
Committee  on  Labor  arid  Public  Welfare. 
We  are  going  to  exteDd  those  benefits. 
The  people  are  unemployed.  If  we  only 
get  to  a  7.1  percent  unemployment  rate 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  which  is  a  pretty 
optimistic  projection,  then  by  March 
when  this  is-  expiring]  in  January  and 
February,  we  are  not  simply  going  to 
leave  them  without  benefits  and  just  give 
them  welfare  paj^nertts,  put  them  on 
food  stamps,  and  all.  !  t  is  one  of  these 
imcontroUables.  And  ^t  will  pass  that 
legislation. 

Rather  than  being  iinpoesible  to  pass, 
we  extended  those  un^ployment  bene- 
fits to  $1  billion  there. 


And  I  had  been  in  the  initial  debate 
on  countercychcals.  It  is  something 
rather  nebulous  and  hard  to  get  your 
hand  on,  with  far  too  much  money  and 
everything  else.  The  first  proposal  was 
at  a  $70  billion  rate,  that  the  cities  said, 
and  they  made  a  record  as  to  how  they 
could  use  these  funds,  how  it  would  help 
them  out,  and  how  it  would  not  expire. 
I  have  seen  those  mayors,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has,  and  those  Governors.  They 
are  going  to  get  revenue  sharing  and  they 
were  equally  strong  with  this  particular 
program. 

Mind  you  me,  a  good  majority  has 
voted  for  this,  which  was  even  in  a  sense 
overridden  on  the  House  side.  It  missed 
by  one  vote.  We  are  talking  about  a  ma- 
jority vote.  And  they  come  here  now  and 
say:  "Look,  fellows,  you  just  cannot  do 
these  things,  you  cannot  do  them." 

I  say,  "We  cannot  do  without  them." 

That  is  how  this  particular  program  is. 
Each  one  of  these  items  is  that  way.  This 
is  very  cleverly  drawn.  What  you  do  is 
you  take  the  Committee  on  Finance  items 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  and  you 
just  increase  those,  and  just  leave  the 
Committee  on  Finance  out  of  this  par- 
ticular budget  procedure.  Those  things 
that  are  not  within  the  Committee  on 
Finance — there  are  two  of  them,,  one  of 
them  is  with  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  other  one 
is  the  countercyclical  program  that  would 
be  with  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations — and  with  those  committees, 
then  by  gosh,  we  will  have  those  de- 
creases. Let  them  handle  those  cuts,  and 
they  can  get  by. 

I  simply  state  that  we  tried  our  very 
level  best  to  be  minimal  with  respect  to 
any  kind  of  requirements  of  budget  re- 
strictions as  they  might  be  characterized 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

That  is  a  tough  one.  I  know,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out, 
every  time  one  thinks  he  is  going  to  re- 
form and  he  brings  l^islation  out,  every- 
one puts  their  little  special  interests  on 
there,  and  they  turn  into  a  Christmas 
tree  instead  of  reform.  It  comes  out  de- 
formed instead  of  really  increasing  the 
revenues  and  eliminating  loopholes.  The 
loopholes  are  increased. 

We  look  at  the  budget.  We  look  at  this 
budget.  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing  for 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  and  I,  be- 
cause he  generally  looked  fiscally  at  out- 
lays the  same  way  we^ooked  at  revenue 
spending  over  on  this  side.  We  find,  as 
it  says  in  the  Bicentennial  celebration — 
it  to<*  186  years  to  get  to  that  $180  bil- 
lion. In  1963,  9  short  years  later,  it  took 
those  years  to  get  to  the  second  $100  bil- 
lion budget.  That  shows  how  it  has  been 


splraling  upwards.  In  only  3  years,  really, 
about  3  '72.  to  get  to  the  $300  billion  budg- 
et in  1971,  and  now  the  Senator  and  I, 
regardless  of  all  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposals  and  everything 
else,  he  and  I  are  fighting  at  the  $400 
billion  level. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1966  or 
1967,  I  voted  for  a  $158  billion  budget. 
Incidentally,  Lyndon  Johnson  balanced 
it  in  the  year  he  left  office,  in  1969.  No- 
one  wants  to  remember  that.  We  In- 
creased revenues  and  cut  spending  some 
$5  billion  in  order  to  get  that  balanced 
budget,  1968-69.  But  we  have  $400  bil- 
lion here  with  an  increase  over  the  last 
9  years,  let  us  say,  of  146  percent. 

And  we  look  over  here  at  tax  spend- 
ing. They  call  them  tax  expenditures. 
How  many  more  loopholes  have  we 
added?  When  have  we  increased  taxes 
in  the  United  States?  The  States  have 
done  so.  The  municipalities  have  been 
forced  to  do  so.  But  at  the  Federal  level, 
we  have  gone  from  $38  billion  in  tax 
expenditures  in  1967  to  $101  billion — the 
exact  size  of  the  defense  budget. 

We  have  all  those  loopholes  in  there 
and  an  increase  of  167  percent. 

We  look  at  the  broad  picture.  With 
reference  to  the  adjustments  that  have 
been  packaged  singularly  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Heaven  knows,  every  one  of  these  Is 
within  the  ballpark  and  is  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Maybe  we  will  not. 

However,  in  the  adoption  of  this 
budget,  we  have  been  reasonable.  We 
have  taken  more  than  a  restraint-type 
of  approach  to  those  functions  coming 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  it.  We  cannot  go 
to  Defense  every  year  and  say,  "Cut  It," 
which  we  have  done  5  years  in  a  row, 
when  we  cut  almost  $5  billion.  I  have 
been  part  of  it:  $5  billion,  $5  billion,  and 
$5  billion — imtil  now  we  are  in  trouble 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  here,  on  the 
other  side,  life  is  good  and  life  is  great, 
and  let  us  have  more  loopholes,  loop- 
holes, loopholes. 

The  Senator  has  come  along  within 
the  adjustments  that  the  President  has 
put  Into  the  works,  that  Congress  has 
put  Into  the  works;  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  put  into  the  works.  There 
has  been  correspondence,  and  he  comes 
to  th^  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  says  that 
it  cannot  be  done;  it  will  not  happen.  I 
think  jwe  should  give  It  a  try.  I  believe 
we  have  to  defeat  this  amendment  and 
give  it!  a  try.  The  Senator  and  I  agree 
that  we  cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  we 
should  work  toward  It.  That  is  why  I 
asked  that  the  Senator  yield. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question  or 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  that  It  seems  to 
me  the  Senator  Is  overlooking  Is  this:  In 
the  letter  to  which  he  has  referred,  I 
pointed  out  that  this  net  figure  Included 
both  savings  and  additional  benefits.  I 
have  tried  to  exercise  restraint  In  man- 
aging these  social  welfare  bills,  but  It 
will  be  very  difficult  to  defeat  some  of 
these  benefit  amendments,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  defeated. 

For  example,  an  amendment  can  be 
offered,   as  it  has  been  offered  many 
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times,  simply  to  raise  the  earnings  limi- 
tations under  social  security,  so  that 
beneficiaries  can  keep  more  of  what  they 
earn  by  dint  of  hard  work.  I  have  re- 
sisted amendments  such  as  that  on  occa- 
sion and  then  have  been  beaten  by  about 
90  to  10.  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  going 
to  have  much  more  successs  than  that. 
They  may  have  a  little  more  success,  but 
I  cannot  picture  them  getting  a  ma- 
jority when  they  come  out  with  a  so- 
cial security  bill  that  would  only  cut 
benefits,  as  the  Senator  would  like  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  realistic  to  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  will  reject  an 
amendment  to  Increase  benefits  of  the 
kind  for  which  it  has  voted  repeatedly  by 
votes  exceeding  90  percent.  I  have  ob- 
served amendments  such  as  Mr.  Hastke's 
amendment  to  help  the  blind  under  the 
social  security  programs.  Watching  the 
Senate  vote  for  that  type  of  amendment, 
I  do  not  think  It  is  likely  that  anyone 
would  introduce  a  bill  to  undertake  to 
pick  up  about  $300  million  by  cutting 
down  on  some  social  security  benefit 
without  being  confronted  with  an 
amendment  that  historically  has  mus- 
tered a  vote  of  95  percent  of  the  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  kow  how  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  defeat  that  kind  of  amendment. 
'  Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  told 
us  how  difficult  it  Is  to  save  $2  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  this  social  welfare  area. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yet  the  Senator,  in  his 
amendment,  has  proposed  a  way  to  save 
half  of  it  in  extended  unemployment 
compensation.  That  is  in  the  same  func- 
tion as  social  seciurity. 

This  Is  not  a  line  item  resolution.  What 
the  Senator's  amendment  proposes  Is  a 
reduction  In  the  income  security  fimc- 
tion  of  $400  million  below  the  budget 
resolution  target. 

If  we  leave  the  Budget  Committee's  fig- 
ures as  they  are,  one  of  the  options 
available  to  the  Senate  is  to  come  back 
and  annoimce  that  he  is  going  to  discon- 
tinue extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  save  $1  billion  of  the  $2  billion 
that  way.  We  are  not  telling  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  cannot  do  that.  We  do  not 
teU  him  that  at  all. 

If  we  adopt  the  Senator's  proposal  to 
cut  the  income  security  function  by  $400 
million,  that  is  not  a  mandate  to  elim- 
inate the  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, because  this  is  not  a  line  item 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Senator  will 
have  cut  Income  security  by  $400  mil- 
lion and  will  find  himself  in  a  greater 
squeeze  in  that  function  if  the  Senate 
happens  to  disagree  with  his  idea  of  im- 
employment compensation.  He  will  be  in 
a  greater  squeeze  than  if  he  accepts  the 
Budget  Committees  number  for  income 
security. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  because  it  is  hard  to  di- 
vorce the  details  from  the  overall  budget 
totals — and  that  is  that  this  is  not  a  line 
item  question,  and  the  range  of  options 
available  within  each  function  for  spend- 
ing or  reducing  spending  are  as  broad  as 
that  available  to  him  on  revenues.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  talked  about  that. 

The  Budget  Committee  says,  "Yes,  we 
would  like  to  have  $2  billion  In  savings 
in  revenues."  The  Senator  says  that  is 


Impossible.  The  Senator  and  I  have 
agreed  that  if  he  comes  in  with  $362 
billion  in  revenues,  he  will  have  met  the 
revenue  target.  How  he  does  It  is  his  job 
and  his  responsibility. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  is 
that  if  he  wants  to  achieve  savm^  in 
the  income  security  function^^jarfwa^f 
doing  It  is  his  way;  that  is  a  way  aval- 
able  to  hkn.  He  does  not  have  to  do  ft 
here.  He  can  save  the  $1  billion  in  e; 
tended  unemployment  compensati^bn 
benefits  by  recommending  that  to  ttie 
Senate,  down  the  road.  The  Senate 
might  not  agree  with  him,  and  I  might 
be  pessimistic  about  that,  just  as  he  is 
pessimistic  about  the  other  options  he 
has  discussed.  I  do  not  see  why  that 
should  be  the  problem. 

The  other  $1  billion  in  savings  scat- 
tered through  the  health  function  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  achieved  with 
medicare  and  medicaid.  It  can  be 
achieved  in  other  health  programs.  We 
do  not  mandate  it.  But  I  will  say  this 
about  medicare:  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  concern  in  my  State  about  the  abuses 
of  medicare,  not  by  beneficiaries  but  by 
vendors — doctors,  drug  stores,  and  what 
not.  The  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  held  hearings  in  which  these  kinds 
of  abuses  have  been  highlighted.  So  there 
is  a  need  for  reform.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  develop  scnne  in- 
terim controls,  getting  at  those  kinds  of 
problems. 

So  there  is  a  range  of  savings  that  can 
be  achieved — eliminating  unemployment 
compensation  extension.  If  that  is  the 
Senator's  preference,  or  saving  on  some 
of  these  medicaid  abuses,  or  even  with- 
out beinfe  able  to  save  anything  on 
medicaid  and  concentrating  solely  on 
medicare. 

These  are  all  options  that  I  would 
think  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
Gin.  Finance  would  have  open  to  him. 

Then  he  could  come  here  and  report 
the  net  result.  If  the  net  result  is  a 
need  to  change  that  overall  functional 
total,  so  be  It.  The  Senate  can  then  con- 
sider it  and  make  it. 

What  I  am  saying  here  Is  in  the  es- 
sence of  tlie  budget  process  as  I  under- 
stand it.  That  may  not  disabuse  the 
Senator  from  offering  his  amendment.  I 
am  just  trying  to  make  the  legislative 
history  that  imderlines  the  range  of 
options  available  to  the  Senator,  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  the  Senate, 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement,  but  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  In  my  judgment,  some  of  what 
is  Involved  here  is  sort  of  Uke  what 
happens  when  the  preacher  says,"  "Any- 
one who  knows  any  reason  why  this 
should  not  happen  had  better  speak  now 
or  forever  hold  his  peace."  If  you  do 
not  want  someUiing  happening  here,  you 
had  better  speak  up. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  a  good  way  to 
put  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Because  otherwise,  the  girl 
is  going  to  be  married  to  the  other  guy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  other  imfortimate 
consequences. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  seem  \o  me  that, 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  more  un- 
employment Insurance  for  people,  if  I 


had  to  choose  between  extending  unem- 
ployment benefits  smd  passing  a  law  to 
make  old  people  pay  a  great  deal  more 
for  their  medical  care.  I  guess  I  would 
just  prefer  not  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  If  these 
Budget  Committee  figures  are  accepted 
the  way  they  stand  now,  the  amount 
that  is  here  for  health  will  be  $1.4  billion 
lower  than  what  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  has  thought  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  clear  again 
on  that  point  that  the  health  function 
Is  over  two-thirds  medicare  and  medi- 
caid with  only  about  one-third  other 
programs  that  are  not  in  the  jiulsdic- 
tlon  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  So 
the  savings  that  the  Budget  Committee 
anticipated  in  the  health  function  can- 
not be  met  without  some  savings,  but 
speclflc  savings  will  not  be  mandated. 

Now,  If  they  cannot  be  achieved  up 
to  the  amoimt  of  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  would  like  to  see  achieved, 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  committees,  all 
committees  involved — the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  willing  to  set- 
tle with  the  Senator  right  now  on  this. 
We  could  come  to  terms  and  agree  at 
this  moment  if  we  can  agree  that  that 
$1.4  billion  is  going  to  be  saved  by  some 
other  committee.  I  would  be  happy  to 
agree  to  that  right  this  very  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  would  make  us  a 
line  item  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  if  we  could  have  an 
understanding  as  between  the  commit- 
tees that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  are  going  to  save  that 
$1.4  billion,  and  if  they  could  save  that 
net  without  increases  to  offset  it,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  Is  concerned,  I  would  be 
happy  just  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
take  out  the  change  in  the  health  figure. 
But  I  think  I  have  to  inform  the  Sena- 
tor that  if  we  expect  to  save  this  money 
in  this  area,  if  we  can  save  some  of  it, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  amendment 
to  provide  some  additional  benefits  some- 
where else  and,  by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  Senate  action,  the  savings 
will  be  gone. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  process  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  takes  place  after  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  is  adopted  and  be- 
fore the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
The  committee  staffs  work  together  as 
legislation  moves  through  the  Congress. 
We  try  to  be  constantly  alert  to,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  and  the 
difficulties  that  the  budget  process  can 
pose  for  the  Senators  and  their  commit- 
tees. We  cannot  do  this  in  advance. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  every  committee  as  to  how 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  Is  to  be 
implemented  before  we  bring  it  to  the 
floor,  we  would  be  reporting  the'^flrst 
concurrent  resolution  on  Christmas  Eve. 
And  the  Senator  knows  what  hapc>ens 
on  Christmas  Eve,  because  he  has  man- 
aged Finance  Committee  bills  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  I  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  thing  to  happen. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  a 
kind  of  give-and-take  process  that  pro- 
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center  on,  shall  it  be  what  the  Senate 
spoke  on  the  day  they  ratified  this  res- 
olution, 5  percent,  or  a  higher  figure  if 
they  can  get  it? 

Also,  I  am  disappointed  in  this  resolu- 
tion, that  it  sets  a  situation  up  where 
the  Senate  and  the  country  will  assume 
that  we  will  not  increase  social  security 
taxes.  There  is  a  statement  in  here, 
"additional  financing  fiscal  1977  for  so- 
cial security  unemployment  trust  fund." 
They  anticipated  there  would  be  none. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  if  I  am  to  be  honest,  I  must 
support  an  increase  in  social  security 
tax.  The  reserves  have  gotten  down  to 
practically  nothing,  just  a  few  montlis. 
This  year,  we  are  going  to  pay  out  more 
than  we  take  in.  We  are  in  trouble  for 
miiny  reasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  in  1972,  the 
House  of  Representatives  sent  us  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  of  5 
percent  and  some  change  in  the  tax 
structure  for  it. 

And  the  Presidential  bee  hit  over  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ^h5"  an 
announcement  was  made  that  they 
could  have  a  20-percent  increase  in  so- 
cial security  without  changing  the  tax 
structure,  and  that  became  law. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
did  not  vote  for  it,  although  I  was  up  for 
reelection  and  I  took  some  punishment 
for  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  fair 
to  the  old  people  of  the  country  and 
not  maintain  the  social  security  fund. 

The  reserve  is  disappearing.  Long  ago 
it  was  way  less  than  a  year  and,  as  I  say, 
we  are  going  to  pay  out  more  than  we 
take  in. 

Yet  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  made  a  decision  the  practical  effect 
of  which  is  that,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  is  a 
mandate  to  the  Finance  Committee  not 
to  attempt  to  do  anything  about  the 
social  security  fund. 

Why  should  the  Finance  Committee 
hold  a  hearing,  call  in  actuaries  and  see 
if  they  cannot  work  out  something  that 
will  maintain  the  Social  Security  Fund 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  mandate  us 
today  not  to  increase  the  tax? 

I  support  my  chairman  as  a  procedural 
matter.  I  do  so  for  different  reasons. 

If  these  proposed  cuts  in  existing  pro- 
grams pre  presented — and  I  hope  they 
will  be — I  will  vote  for  the  cuts.  I  will 
not  vote  to  cut  something  in  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  because  that  is 
contractual  in  its  nature  with  the  people 
involved. 

But  on  the  subject  of  medicare,  we  can 
talk  all  around  the  fringes  we  want  to. 
There  are  some  hard  issues  that  we  must 
face  thete.  Now  they  are  not  faced  by 
talking  about  inflation  and  saying  to  a 
hospital,  "You  cannot  raise  your  cost 
more  than  x  percent. " 

These  hospitals  are  having  a  terrific 
struggle.  But  here  is  the  issue  that  we 
ought  to  meet.  We  are  paying  medicare 
benefits,  hospital  and  doctor  benefits,  to 
everybody  over  65  years  of  age  regard- 
less of  their  wealth  or  income.  How  are 
we  paying  it?  Out  of  the  payroll  tax  of 
the  workers  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  of  these  aged  without 
funds  or  without  very  much  in  the  way 
of  funds,  ajid  they  should  have  their 


medicare.  But  why  on  Earth  with  social 
security  taxes  going  that  high  should 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  and  the 
self-employed  be  taxed  to  provide  free 
hospital  and  free  medical  benefits  to 
everybody  just  because  they  have  got  a 
birth  certificate  that  says  they  are  65 
years  of  age  even  though  they  may  well 
be  able  to  pay  their  own  bills? 

If  the  Budget  Committee  wants  to  do 
something  constructive  about  social  leg- 
islation-why do  they  not  face  that  issue? 
Why  do  they  talk  about  the  percentage 
of  inflation  which,  after  all,  means  how 
much  of  an  artificial  cap  are  you  going 
to  put  on  the  hospitals  and  say,  "Here, 
we  have  not  the  courage  to  revise  the 
medicare  program,  but  to  save  our  face 
we  will  say  to  you  you  must  absorb  the 
additional  costs." 

If  you  were  running  a  hospital,  your 
wages  went  up,  your  utilities  went  up, 
and  all  the  other  expenses  went  up,  and 
then  you  are  told  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  your  reimbursement  can- 
not be  raised  to  meet  these  things,  what 
would  you  do?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  their  Government  in  Wash- 
ington? 

So  I  want  the  distinguished  Budget 
Committee  to  realize  that  while  I  object 
to  what  is  going  on  here  I  do  so  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  from  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
about  5  minutes  more,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes. ^- 

Mr.  CURfns.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  FViance,  I  feel  compelled  to 
comment  onVyje  Budget  Committee's 
recommended  level  of  Federal  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  level  of  Federal  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1977  be  $364.2  billion.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $15.3  billion  from 
v/hat  would  be  collected  if  the  tax  laws 
in  effect  of  January  1,  1976  remain  un- 
changed. This  $15.3  bilUon  was  derived 
by  taking  the  amount  necessary  to  extend 
the  expiring  tax  reductions — which  is 
$17.3  billion — and  comblnhig  that  with  a 
$2  billion  Increase  resulting  from  other 
tax  legislation.  The  effect  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  that,  if  the  prior  tax  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  extended,  other  tax  legis- 
lation must  produce  a  net  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  of  at  least  $2  billion.  In 
my  view,  this  decision  of  the  Budget 
Committee  Is  both  unrealistic  and  un- 
wise. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  now 
condueting  extensive  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  tax  revision  in  general  and  H.R. 
10612 — the  House  tax  revision  bill — in 
particular.  By  the  time  the  committee 
has  completed  these  hearings,  testfcnony 
will  have  been  received  from  more  than 
300  individuals  and  organizations.  The 
committee  will  start  developing  a  tax 
revision  bill  later  this  month  and  seek 
Senate  action  upon  it  this  year.  However, 
even  if  a  tax  revision  bill  is  enacted  this 
year  and  signed  by  the  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
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any  tax  increases  included  in  such  legis- 
lation would  in  fact  produce  a  $2  billion 
net  increase  in  revenues  during  fiscal 
year  1977. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Congress 
has  generally — and  I  believe  wisely — been 
reluctant  to  increase  taxes  on  a  retro- 
active basis.  H.R.  10612  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  late  1975  and  the  tax  in- 
crease provisions  of  that  bill  were  gen- 
erally effective  as  of  January  1976.  Even 
if  the  Senate  should  accept  these  tax  in- 
crease provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
apply  them  on  a  prospective  basis  start- 
ing January  1977,  the  legislation  would 
not  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1977 
by  $1.2  bilUon — net — as  the  House  esti- 
mated. Rather,  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1977  would  be  decreased  by  $156  million. 

I  personally  am  not  prepared  to  vote 
for  many,  of  the  tax  increase  proposals 
passed  by  the  House  or  recommended  by 
others.  Testimony  received  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  indicates  that  many  of 
these  provisions  will,  in  fact,  reduce  rev- 
enues in  the  long  run  by  reducing  in- 
vestment and  employment.  That  may  be 
"reform"  to  some,  but  it  is  not  "reform" 
to  me.  However,  debate  on  the  merits  of 
these  proposals  can  and  should  be  saved 
for  another  day,  when  the  Senate  de- 
bates tax  revision.  Our  limited  purpose 
today  is  to  debate  the  budget. 

The  .important  point  that  must  be 
made  here  in  this  budget  debate  is  that, 
when  the  Senate  considers  these  tax  re- 
vision proposals,  it  will  in  all  Ukelihood 
impose  any  tax  increases  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis.  Even  if  taxes  are  increased 
by  the  $2  billion  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  such  an  increase  can  or  should  be 
realized  during  the  1977  fiscal  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I  find  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  to  be  unrealistic. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  that  the 
Budget  Committee  itself  recognized  the 
very  point  I  am  making  here.  In  its  re- 
port, at  page  8,  the  Budget  Committee 
states  that  "revenue  gains  from  a  termi- 
nation of  or  reduction  in  tax  expendi- 
tures may  be  much  smaller  in  the  year  of 
enactment  than  they  will  be  when  they 
become  fully  effective."  I  find  this  state- 
ment difficult  to  square  with  the  recom- 
menced $2  billion  target  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's $2  billion  target  is  imwise  as 
well  as  unrealistic.  Let  us  assiune  for  the 
moment  that  the  Senate  does  find  a  way 
to  increase  revenues  by  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977  through  new  tax  legislation. 
It  is  entirely  possible — and  I  believe  it  is 
likely — that  the  Senate,  when  it  con- 
siders tax  revision — will  conclude  that 
there  are  other  inequities  in  the  tax  code 
which  must  be  corrected  even  at  the  cost 
of  reducing  revenues.  For  example,  many 
Senators  have  introduced  bills  recom- 
mending amendments  to  the  estate  tax 
to  preserve  small  businesses  and  family 
farms.  E>uring  the  Finance  Committee's 
hearings,  we  have  received  teftimony 
about  other  tax  inequities  which  should 
be  corrected.  I  believe,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  believes,  that  a  tax  which  is  un- 
just, or  unjustly  applied,  should  be  re- 
pealed or  modified.  Nevertheless,  pro- 
posals which  may  reduce  revenues  are 


overlooked  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution. 

Those  of  us  who  sit  on  the  tax  writ- 
ing committees  know  full  well  that  tax 
reform  can  mean  revenue  reductions  as 
well  as  revenue  increases.  For  example, 
the  House  tax  revision  bill  would  raise 
more  than  $2.7  billion  for  calendar  year 
1977,  but  it  would  also  reduce  revenues  by 
more  than  $1.9  billion  for  that  year.  De- 
spite this  fact,  and  despite  the  pasi  his- 
tory of  Senate  action  on  tax  bills,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  only  looked  at  the 
revenue  increase  side  of  the  equation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Budget 
Committee's  action  is  both  unrealistic 
and  imwise.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  at 
this  time  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution.  I  did,  however,  believe 
it  necessary  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  may  in  this  resolution  be  budget- 
ing for  matters  that  the  Senate  may  not 
be  prepared  to  vote  for  later  in  the  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  not  yielded  the^ 
fioor.  Jl 

Mr.  President,  only  yesterday  the 
charge  was  led  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  set  aside  their  own  Budget  Act  in 
order  to  balloon  the  food  stamp  bill. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  bill 
that  was  passed  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ate, if  it  became  law,  would  increase  food 
stamp  expenditures  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  at  a  time  when  the  country  knows 
that  the  present  $6  bilhon  program  ought 
to  be  reduced. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  we  could  take  care  of  every  hun- 
gry and  undernourished  person  in  the 
United  States  and  do  it  for  $4  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Ubc.  CURTIS.  Yet  I  was  disappointed 
to  see  what  the  Budget  Committee  did 
about  that  yesterday. 

There  were  five  members  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  who,  of  course,  did  not 
join.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Don  Zimmerman, 
Larry  Greenberg,  and  Robert  Hunter,  of 
the  Labor  Committee  staff,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor,  «and  that  Tom 
Block  of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate  and  voting  on 
this  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  other 
Senators  are  not  here  to  offer  amend- 
ments, I  suggest  we  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  the  time  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  that  is  the  case,  >  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  j^eld  pack 
thA.remain(ler  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
jrleldedback? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  use  about  a  minute  on  the 
resolution  simply  to  emphasize  the  na- 
ture of  the  Issue  that  Is  Involved. 


The  Senator  has  told  us  that  the  $2 
billion  In  savings  scattered  between  two 
functions — ^the  health  function,  function 
550,  and  the  income  security  fimction, 
function  600 — carmot  be  achieved,  that 
the  $2  bilUon  that  they  add  up  to  is 
more  than  he  can  see  as  being  within 
reach. 

Yet  in  his  amendment,  he  proixtses  a 
way  to  achieve  half  of  those  savings,  and 
that  is  to  eliminate  an  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits.  That 
would  have  saved  a  billion  dollars.  That 
option  is  available  to  the  committee.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  exercised  here  and 
now  and  today.  It  can  be  exercised  by 
the  committee. 

If  the  Senator  and  the  committee 
choose  to  exercise  that  option,  then  be- 
tween the  two  functions  they  need  to  find 
another  $1  bilUon  in  savings. 

What  the  Budget  Committee  is  saying, 
that  it  is  so  important  to  hold  down 
health  costs  that  an  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  achieve  savings. 

If  the  total  $1  billion  in  additional  sav- 
ings cannot  be  achieved,  the  committee 
certainly  has  the  option  of  reporting  back 
to  the  Senate,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
reach  the  conclusion  now  that  there  is 
no  possibility  beyond  eliminating  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  of 
achieving  any  more  savings. 

The  Budget  Committee  respectfully 
disagrees  with  that. 

Because  of  the  doubts  Senator  Long 
has  on  the  score  of  these  savings,  then  he 
would  have  the  Senate  make  specific 
decisions  eliminating  the  countercycUcal 
program,  which  is  part  of  congressional 
policy  today,  which  was  part  of  a  vetoed 
bilT  which  the  Congress  came  within 
three  votes  in  the  Senate  of  overriding, 
established  policy,  desperately  needed, 
and  he  asks  us  to  make  a  specific  decision 
to  eliminate  that  program  because  of  his 
doubts  about  his  abiUty  to  achieve  till  the 
savings  that  the  Budget  Committee 
would  like  to  see  achieved  In  the  other 
two  fimctions. 

I  think  on  the  basis  of  that  case,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  every  right  to 
sustain  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  numbers  In  these 
functions. 

I  yield  hack  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  I  have  any,  which  I  doubt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  i>age  1,  line  2,  strike  "$453,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$452,900,000,000". 

On  page  1  strike  lines  7  through  10. 

On  page  2,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "$163,000.- 
000,000"   and   Insert  "$162,700,000,000". 

On  page  8,  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "$139,700,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$139,100.000,000 ". 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  asl: 
sent  that  the  time  lin  it 
sion  of  this  amendmen  \.  1 
utes,  divided  equally  b<  tween 
the  manager  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  O  iTlCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderi  d. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President, 
imous  consent  to 
Record  a  fact  sheet  on|  \ 

There  being   no 
sheet  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows : 


I  ask  iman- 
printed  in  the 
that  amendment, 
the  fact 
>e  printed  in  the 


Allen  Amendment  to 
Budget 


Long  Amendment  to 


Resc  lution 


The  Senate  Budget  Ccknmlttee 
dlcates  that  they  assuni^ 
ductlon  and  Increases  In 
In  their  recommended  flrs  : 
Reduct 


Social    security 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren   

Medicare 

Medicaid 


Total 


(Material  in  bracket  s  deleted  Trom 
Long  Amencment) 
Vncreas  :s 


Extension  of  unemploym^t 

beyond  39  weeks 

Countercyclical  revenue 

Total 


no; 


The  Long  Amendment 
lution  would  delete  both 
reductions  and  also  the 
creases.  It  would  thus 
expenditure  total  or  the 
Budget  Committee  reconimendatlon 

The  Allen  Amendment 
eliminates  Increases,  and 
by  $2  bUUon. 
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imanimous  con- 
for  the  discus- 
be  set  at  30  min- 
myself  and 


report  In- 

the  following  re- 

the  dollar  amounts 

budget  resolution : 


Billion 
-$0.3 

-0.3 
-1.  1 
-0.3 

-2.0 


Billion 
benefits 

+$1.0 

iiaring +1.0 


+2.0] 

;o  the  budget  reso- 

the  $2.0  billion  In 

$2.0  billion  in  In- 

change  either  the 

ileflclt  figure  in  the 


keeps  reductions, 
reduces  the  budget 


amendment, 
what  the  Budget 


those  reductions, 
two  programs, 
columns  on  the 

that  these  reduc- 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre  lident,  I  have  Us 
tened  with  a  great  d^al  of  interest  to 
the  discussion  of  Senat  )r  Long's  amend 
ment.  Senators  will  fii^d  on  their  desks 
a  fact  sheet  as  to  the 

The  fact  sheet  showd 
Committee  has  done.  That  is,  it  has  ef- 
fected reductions  of  $S  billion  in  a  cer- 
tain program,  but  instead  of  the  budget 
receiving  the  benefit  of 
$2  billion  was  added  to 

So  we  see  the  two 
page. 

Senator  Long  argues 
tions,  the  $2  bUlion  r4ducti«B  in  these 
programs,  should  be  r  ?stor^  and  that 
to  offset  that  restorat  oS^ffiKoncreases 
of  $2  billion  proposec  by  the^  Budget 
Committee  should  be  eliminated. 

Therefore,  as  he  correctly  argues, 
there  should  be  no  effe  ;t  on  the  budget. 

Esich  of  these  gentlimen  is  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  fin:mce,  and  I  give 
great  weight  to  any  contention  they 
might  make.  I  believe  n  this  particular 
case  each  of  these  gen  lemen  is  50  per- 
"Cent  right.  I  will  agree  60  percent  of  the 
way  with  each  of  their  contentions. 

I  believe  that  Senatot  Muskie  and  the 
Budget  Committee  are  right  in  recom- 
mending reductions  of  $2  billion. 

I  believe  that  they  ai  e  wrong.  Senator 
Muskie  and  the  Budgst  Committee,  in 
recommending  increases  in  these  two 
programs  for  which  the  y  recommend  in- 
creases. 


I  believe  Senator  Long  is  correct  in 
recommending  the  decrease  of  the  $2 
billion  in  the  programs  In  which  he  is 
recommending  $2  billion  reductions. 

I  believe  he  is  wrong  in  asking  for 
the  restoration  of  the  $2  billion  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  cut.  / 

So  I  am  accepting  halt/of  each  pro- 
posal, that  is,  agreeing  to  \he  reductions 
of  $2  billion  that  Senator  Muskie  and 
the  Budget  Committee  are  recommend- 
ing, but  agreeing  with  Senator  Long  on 
the  other  half  of  the  proposal  that  the 
$2  billion  increase  in  the  unemployment 
benefits  and  the  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing  should  be  decreased. 

So  if  we  take  the  best  part  of  each  pro- 
posal we  will  end  up  with  a  $2  billion  sav- 
ings in  the  budget,  and  we  will  have  as 
authority  for  both  steps  an  eminent  fi- 
nancial authority.  We  will  have  Senator 
Muskie  and  the  entire  Budget  Commit- 
tee, which  we  all  have  great  confidence 
in.  We  are  accepting  their  view  that  $2 
billion  can  be  cut  from  the  programs 
where  they  are  suggesting  a  $2  billion 
cut.  What  could  be  more  authoritative 
than  the  Budget  Committee?  So  we  are 
following  the  Budget  Committee  on  that 
proposal. 

(Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  assumed 
the  Chair  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  our  effort  on  the  decrease  in  the  un- 
employment and  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing,  who  do  we  have  for  authority 
there?  Not  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  am  just  following  the  lead  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  eminent  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  through  whom  I  be- 
lieve these  measures  pass.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
says  we  can  decrease  these  programs  by 
$2  billion,  we  are  anchoring  our  action, 
under  my  amendment,  to  the  opinion  and 
recommendation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

We  hate  to  disagree  with  our  friends 
here  in  the  Chamber.  We  hear  Senator 
Long  making  a  fine  argument  and  we  say, 
"He  must  be  right,"  and  then  we  hear 
Senator  Muskie  make  a  very  fine  argu- 
ment and  we  say,  "My,  he  must  be  right." 

So  not  to  disagree  with  either  of  them, 
take  the  best  of  both.  In  that  way  we  will 
save  the  budget  $2  billion.  If  anyone  calls 
us  to  task  for  that  action  and  asks,  "Why 
did  you  cut  $2  billion  off  these  pro- 
grams?" 

"Senator  Muskie  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommended  it." 

"Why.  then,  did  you  decrease  the  other 
programs  by  $2  billion,  the  extension  of 
unemployment  beyond  39  weeks  and  the 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing?" 

"We  did  that  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  chairman-^f  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee." T 

Mr.  President,  it  ft,  quite  obvious  that 
both  of  these  distinjg'uished  Senators  in 
this  particular  cas^  are  half  right,  and 
that  is  not  too  b^  a  percentage.  Each 
of  them  are  hal^ght  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  adopt  the  best  of  the  two  proposals. 
That  is  whrit  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

If  the  standing  rule  is  that  Senators 
are  half  right,  I  wonder  how  that  would 
affect  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  We  could 
get  the  whole  business  whittled  down  to 
no  amendments  at  all. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  the  fact  that  it  refiects  his  under- 
standing of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  hour  and  a  half  and  his 
own  personal  decision  about  how  that  de- 
bate ought  to  be  resolved.  That  is  in  the 
nature  of  this  process  and  I  believe  it  is 
very  helpful. 

I  cannot  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. His  proposal  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  beyond 
39  weeks,  and  his  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  countercyclical  revenue-sharing  pro- 
visions which  are  reflected  in  this  budget. 
First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  first, 
the  extension  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  beyond  39  weeks,  it  is 
a  fact,  of  course,  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee assumed  that  extension.  It  also 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  it,  wculd  prefer  to  eliminate 
that  extension  rather  than  some  of  the 
other  programs  that  we  discussed  this 
morning. 

My  own  position  is  that  although  it  is 
assumed  by  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution, it  is  not  a  decision  that  needs  to 
be  taken  by'the  Senate  as  a  whole  today; 
that  we  really  ought  to  watch  the  econ- 
omy as  it  develops;  that  we  ought  to 
watch  what  happens  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  the  economy  develops  this 
year,  and  not  make  that  decision  finally 
until  later  on  in  the  year,  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  had  a  chance  to 
consider  it  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
after  he  has  had  a  chance  to  consider  It 
as  one  option  in  achieving  the  cost  sav- 
ings that  the  Budget  Committee  would 
like  to  see. 

So  I  think  it  is  premature,  as  I  said  in 
connection  with  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment, premature  to  make  that  final  de- 
cision now. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  be,  if  we 
were  to  approve  it,  for  the  Senate  to  put 
itself  on  record  now  against  an  extension 
of  imemployment  benefits,  whatever 
happ)ens  to  the  economy  or  the  rate  of 
imemployment,  the  rest  of  this  lefi^la- 
tive  year.  I  just  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a  responsible  thing  to  do,  and  I  say 
that  without  any  denigration  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Second,  with  respect  to  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing,  this  is  a  policy  that  is 
included  in  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  this  year.  It  is  a  policy  that 
has  been  tested  in  both  Houses  by  favor- 
able votes.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  been 
tested  in  the  attempted  override  of  a 
Presidential  v^to. 

It  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  elements,  I 
take  It,  of  an  effort  to  revive  that  vetoed 
bill,  sometime  next  week,  conceivably,  or 
later,  here  in  the  Senate.  So  I  think  It  Is 
premature  at  this  point  to  make  a  final 
decision  on  coimtercycllcal  revenue  shar- 
ing,  and   the  effect  of   the  Senator's 
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amendment  would  be  to  put  us  In  that 
position. 

Beyond  the  time  limits  of  the  amend- 
ment, I,  of  course,  want  to  reaflBrm  my 
own  commitment  personally  to  both  of 
these  concepts.  I  think  that  when  we 
have  imemployment  of  7  million  Amer- 
icans, we  ought  to  have  in  place  policies 
other  than  food  stamps  and  welfare  as  a 
means  of  providing  for  their  day-to-day 
needs;  and  the  private  sector  is  not  pro- 
viding those  opportunities  now. 

The  economy  is  improving,  but  all  of 
the  projections  indicate  that  we  are  going 
to  have  high  imemployment  throughout 
this  year,  next  year,  and  possibly  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  no  need  for 
these  kinds  of  programs  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE .  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

There  has  been  some  disillusionment 
about  unemployment  compensation,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
program  was  put  into  place  in  the  thir- 
ties, as  a  result  of  the  Great  Depression, 
we  have  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  great 
economic  stabilizers  that  has  saved  us 
from  violent  swings  in  the  economy  for 
the  30  years  since. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  has  cushioned  the 
present  recession.  I  think  we  would  be  in 
a  much  deeper  recession  but  for  that  un- 
employment compensation  program.  In 
the  present  budget.  I  think  it  represents 
about  $16.6  billion,  given  current  eco- 
nomic assumptions  about  unemployment. 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  abandon  or  rer 
duce  the  benefits  of  a  program  that  has 
stood  us  in  such  good  stead,  helping  to 
stabilize  the  economy  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  think  it  is  well  tested. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  President, 
who  is  reluctant  to  do  anything  else 
about  unemployment,  is  willing  to  lean 
heavily  on  this  program  as  a  way  of  mod- 
erating the  effects  of  unemployment  on 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
out  of  work. 

Countercyclical  revenue  sharing  is  a 
new  idea  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  has 
generated  a  lot  of  interest — the  kind  of 
countercyclical  response  which  turns  on 
when  unemployment  goes  up  and  turns 
off  when  Hnemployment  goes  down. 
Many  of  those  who  evaluate  the  potential 
for  Government  programs  to  deal  with 
recessions  are  struck  by  the  innovative 
possibilities  of  this  one.  I  have  been  com- 
mitted to  it  for  a  year.  A  year  ago,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I 
could  not  get  the  Budget  Committee  to 
allocate  a  nickel  for  this  program,  but 
simply  to  express  some  interest  in  the 
principle.  Before  the  year  was  over,  we 
were  able  to  get  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  go  along  with  it  on  an  experi^ 
mental  basis.  We  finally  got  to  this  point, 
and  I  am  just  not  willing  to  abandon  an 
Issue  that  I  have  ridden  so  hard  for  the 
last  year.  That  is  my  personal  viewpoint 
and  feeling. 

I  think  we  have  clarified  the  issue.  I 
have  discussed  it,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  taken  some  time  on  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
some  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  left  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
vote  for  the  Allen  amendment.  I  would 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  my  amend- 
ment if  it  were  amended  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

I  frankly  would  be  happy  to  vote  for 
the  extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
or  for  countercyclical  revenue  sharing, 
if  we  could  do  it  within  the  budget  fig- 
ures which  Congress  wishes  to  agree 
upon.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  then  that 
presents  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
makes  for  a  hard  choice  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  haah^emon- 
strated  how  $600  million  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  on  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  confronted  could  be  handled, 
with  regard  to  the  social  security  item 
and  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children;  but  he  has  not  shown  us  how 
we  could  handle  the  $1.4  billion  with  re- 
gard to  medical  care. 

If  we  did  it  the  way  the  President 
would  recommend,  for  example,  we  could 
require  that  the  aged  and  disabled  pay 
10  percent  of  their  hospital  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  are  paying  now,  up  to 
a  ceiling.  That  would  increase  the 
amount  they  pay  by  $1.4  billion,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  Senate  would  like  to 
vote  for  that.  > 

Someone  might  find  some  other  ways 
that  we  might  save  something  on  medic- 
aid and  medicare,  but  if  we  do,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  in  this  area  we  will  not 
want  to  do  less  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  poor,  for  the  sick,  for  the  disabled,  or 
for  other  Americans.  If  anything,  we 
ought  to  try  to  do  something  more,  par- 
ticularly for  those  people  who  are  being 
destroyed  by  catastrophic  illnesses. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  have  an  overall 
cutback  of  $1.4  billion  on  what  we  would 
provide  for  medic&l  care  for  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  and  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  all  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired,  I  can  yield  the 
Senator  some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  simply  think  we 
would  wind  up  with  a  difficult  situation, 
as  I  have  indicated  before.  In  a  trap  from 
which  we  would  have  to  find  some  way 
to  extricate  ourselves;  and  my  hard  ex- 
perience in  this  body  has  been  that  in 
that  situation  it  is  best  not  to  get  in  the 
trap  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
move  to  table  the  Long  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, but  I  would  like  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  \ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  th6  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  Senator  Allen  have 
more  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  some  time  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  A 
quorum  call  Is  In  progress. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sea-  ■ 
ator  from  Alabama  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  going  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  would  cany  with  it  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  thought  that  I  am  expressing  in 
this  amendment  i»  that  if  Senator 
Muskie  and  the  Budget  Cwnmittee  say 
that  the  programs  listed  in  this  sheet 
can  be  cut  back,  by  $2  billion,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
says  that  the  extension  of  unemplojrment 
benefits  beyond  39  weeks  and  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing  can  be  cut  back 
by  $2  billion,  if  we  would  take  the  best 
parts  of  the  two  proposals  and  agree 
with  Senator  Muskie  on  his  reduction 
and  agree  ^lath  Senator  Long  on  his  re- 
duction, then  we  would  save  $2  billion  for 
the  public  and  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

I  recognize  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
Long  amendment  will  be  tabled,  and  that 
would  carry  with  it  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Still,  I 
wanted  to  offer  the  amendment  as  an 
alternate  route  to  the  mere  offset  of  in- 
creases and  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

His  proposal  would  effect  no  reduction 
at  all.  It  would  be  swapping  one  program 
for  another  program  or  the  money  from 
one  program  for  the  money  for  another 
program. 

My  amendment  would  accept  the  re- 
ductions proposed  by  Senator  Muskie 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
would  also  accept  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Long  in  his  amend- 
ment. ^ 

I  yield  back  pie  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  on  the  time  of  the  resolution  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Bert  Carp  of  Sen- 
ator Mondale's  staff  be  granted  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Larry  Woodworth 
of  the  staff  of  the  joint  committee  be 
granted  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Richard  Vodra 
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of  Senator  Schweiker'i  t  staff  be  granted 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orden  td. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Long  amendment,  and  the 
Allen  amendment  with  :  t,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  Is  there 
a  siifflclent  second?  Thfere  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The=2fEas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  Xhe  Senator  from 
Maine  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  \  r.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tulmadge).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  Iberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "aye."  Ther  jfore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frori  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abottrezk).  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  tie  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  he  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Httmkirey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiaia  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  froii  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale),  tie  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momoya),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr,  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGEi,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunney>  are  neces  ;arily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Idr.  Durkin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Culver)  are 
absent  on  official  busine  s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  AIcGee)  is  absent 
due  to  illness  in  the  f  am  ly. 

I  further  announce   that,  if  present 

\and  voting,   the  SenatJr  from  Illinois 

>Mr.  Stevenson  1  and  t  le  Senator  from 

Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph  iey)  would  each 

vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin*, the  Senator  frorr  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  f  om  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  neces&irily  absent. 

The  result  was  anncunced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 26 


[Rollcall  Vote  No 
YEAS — 41 1 


Baker 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

B'jtnpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

c:ark 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 


Go.'dwater 

Hart.  Philip 

Haskell 

Hat.le'd 

Hathaway 

Hoilings 

Huddieston 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclniyre 

Morgan 

Moss 


141  Leg.] 

Muskle 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

R^bicoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Symington 

Taft 

Weicker 

WUllams 

Young 


Allen 

Ganj 

Proxmlre 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Both 

Burdick 

Helms 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

William  L 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Long 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McClure 

Stone 

Dole 
Eastland 

Metcalf 
Nelson 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Packwood 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Gary 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Brock 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Culver 

Inouye 

Stevenson, 

Durkin 

Johnston 

Talmedge  \ 

Fong 

McClellan 

Tower         \ 

Cjrlffln 

McGee 

Tunney    ^ 

So,  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Lo»9's 
amendment  (No.  1584)  was  agreed  iq.\ 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
do  not  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  there  is  one  aspect 
in  which  I  believe  the  revenue  figures 
presented  by  the  Budget  Committee  are 
based  on  an  unfortunate  assumption  and 
I  believe  this  needs  to  be  understood  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends  a 
revenue  target  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
of  $362.4  billion.  The  committee  has  used 
revenue  under  existing  law  of  $377.7  bil- 
lion, which  means  that  they  make  an 
allowance  for  a  revenue  reduction  on  a 
net  basis  of  $15.3  billion.  The  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  reductions  that  the 
Congress  has  provided  through  June  30 
of  this  year  through  fiscal  year  1977  will 
mean  a  tax  reduction  of  $17.3  billion. 
What  the  Budget  Committee  has  in  mind 
is  this  tax  reduction  of  $17.3  billion,  but 
they  would  offset  $2  billion  of  this  with 
tax  increases  elsewhere.  This  is  the  way 
they  bring  the  total  down  to  $15.3 
billion. 

That  was  a  mistake.  We  should  not  be 
asked  to  come  up  with  $2  billion  of  tax 
increases  effective  in  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  come 
up  with  a  lesser  reduction  than  the  $17.3 
billion,  but  this  would  mean  a  tax  in- 
crease for  people  beginning  the  1st  of 
July  of  this  year.  Frankly,  I  jast  cannot 
imagine  the  Senate  or  the  Hous3  adopt- 
ing legislation  which  would  result  in  a 
tax  increase  at  this  time.  So  that  leaves 
us  with  the  necessity  of  finding  $2  billion 
of  additional  revenue  somewhere  which 
will  be  col^ted  in  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  House  version  of  the  major  tax 
revision  which  we  are  currently  working 
on  in  the  Finance  Committee  generally 
had  its  effective  dates  applicable  as  of 
January  1976.  The  House  version  of  the 
bUl,  given  this  effective  date,  would  have 
raised  $2.76  billion  in  tax  increases  in 
the  fiscal  year  1977  while  losfeg  $1.52 
billion  in  tax  decreases.  This  means  that 
given  the  House  effective  dates,  the  bill 
would  have  resulted  in  a  net  revenue 
gain,  apart  from  the  general  tax  reduc- 
tion, of  $1.24  billion.  This  is  slightly  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  below 
the  total  the  Budget  Committee  is  asking 
us  to  raise  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Yet  I  find 
hardly  anyone — even  those  who  believe 
in  the  House  revisions — who  believe  that 
we  should  maintain  those  January  1976 
effective  dates.  This  is  just  too  far  back 


to  Impose  retroactive  increases.  If  the 
House  bill  provisions  are  retained  but 
effective  dates  are  delayed  1  year,  the  bill 
would  result  in  tax  increases  of  $354  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  decreases 
of  $510  million.  Please  note  that  instead 
of  being  a  revenue  gain  this  is  a  revenue 
loss  of  $156  million.       ^ 

We  have  enough  differences  as  it  Is 
among  the  Members  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  are  appropriate  tax  revision 
measures.  Asking  us  to  apply  them  retro- 
actively, I  think,  goes  too  far,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate,  when  you  are  actually 
considering  them,  will  think  it  goes  too 
far. 

The  report  of  the  Budget  Committee 
recognizes  this  problem  when  on  page 
8  of  its  committee  report  in  the  last 
paragraph  it  states: 

Because  the  termination  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure program  may  Involve  the  choice 
of  an  effective  date  at  some  time  In  the 
future  or  may  be  phased  out  over  a  nimaber 
of  years,  revenue  gains  from  a  termination 
of  or  reduction  in  tax  expenditures  may  be 
much  smaller  In  the  year  of  enactment  than 
they  wUl  be  when  they  become  fully  ef- 
fective. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  material  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  own  report 
recognizes  that  they  are  asking  the  Pi 
nance  Committee  and.  in  the  last  anal 
ysis,  the  Senate,  to  do  somethini 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  do- 
namely  to  raise  $2  billion  and  have  this 
impact  on  revenues  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977.  I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  this  revenue 
impact  over  the  longer  run,  but  I  do 
think  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  $2  bil- 
lion tax  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  Budget 
Committee;  because  of  problems  they 
have  in  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  came 
out  with  what  I  think  is  clearly  an  un- 
realistic set  of  assumptions  as  to  what 
we  can  do  in  the  fiscal  year  1977.  I  am 
just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the  budg- 
et process  work,  but  I  believe  the  best 
way  to  make  it  work  is  to  be  realistic 
in  our  assumptions  rather  than  try  and 
kid  ourselves  that  we  can  raise  money 
when  in  practice  I  just  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  Senate  has  a  capacity  to  correct 
mistakes  once  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
decision  was,  in  fact,  in  error.  That  is 
the  problem  with  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  thus  far  There  are 
many  ways  that  the  Senate  can  cor- 
rect the  mistake  in  the  future,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  how  that  can  be 
done  at  the  appropriate  time. 

(Mr.  TAFT  obtained  the  floor.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant 'legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Tapt)  pro- 
poses an  amendment,: 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "$18,000,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$18,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "$15,600,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$15,700,000,000". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$412,600,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$412,700,000,000". 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "$454,900,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$455,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  :;$g&;300,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  $50,300,000,000". 
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On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "$711,600,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$711,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$65,300,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$65,400,000,000". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rick  Farrel, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Leonard  Bickwit  and  David 
Hofmelster,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
^oor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderea. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Adams, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Scale, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  measure 
and  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Coates  of 
my  staff  be  allowed  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  George  Travers  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  permitted  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  debate  and  discussion  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Would  the  Senator  like 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  know  yet. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  in- 
creases the  authorization  by  $300  mil- 
lion and  the  outlays  for  energy  by  $100 
million. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  language 
on  page  34  of  the  committee  report.  On 
page  34  the  committee  states: 

The  committee's  energy  recommendation 
would  permit  completion  of  current  im- 
provements to  uranium  enrichment  plants 
now  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  would  not  support  additional  enrich- 
ment capacity. 

Today  the  Government  operates  three 
enrichment  plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Term.; 
Portsmouth,  Ohio;  and Paducah,  Ky.  En- 


riched uranium  is  used  to  fuel  conven- 
tional nuclear  reactors.  The  crisis  that 
we  face  is  that  even  with  the  completion 
of  the  improvements  that  are  permitted 
under  this  bill  the  output  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  has  been  fully  obligated 
since  1974.  We  face  a  very  real  possi- 
bUity  that  by  the  niid-1980's,  nuclear 
powerplants  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
operation  but  there  will  be  no  enriched 
uranium  to  fuel  the  plants. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy requested  budget  authority  and  out- 
lay authority  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  the  construction  of  Increased 
enrichment  capacity. 

The  administration,  while  supporting 
the  construction  of  additional  capacity 
through  private  financing,  agrees  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  start  construc- 
tion of  a  new  facility. 

I  have  been  told  by  ERDA  ofElclals  that 
if  the  Congress  decides  to  go  ahead  with 
the  so-called  hedge  plan  of  adding  on 
to  an  existing  facility  rather  than  ap- 
proving its  proposal  for  commerciall2a- 
tion  of  the  enrichment  process,  then  they 
will  request  procurement  funds.  In  fact, 
the  administration  has  already  taken 
steps  toward  the  construction  of  an  add- 
on faculty.  ERDA  has  already  solicited 
bids  for  an  architectural  and  engineer 
plan  of  the  new  facility.  We  would  be 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  we  stopped 
the  program  at  this  critical  point. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  pose  any 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution  that 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds;  however,  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  a  higher  priority  than  measures 
that  assure  our  Nation  of  adequate  en- 
ergy supplies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  In  this 
election  year  jobs  will  be  a  top  issue. 
However,  if  jobs  are  going  to  be  available, 
then  we  must  have  the  necessary  energy 
to  run  American  industry. 

Dr.  Seamans,  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee,  testified  that  the  next 
increment  of  enrichment  capacity  must 
be  ready  by  1984.  The  construction  time 
of  this  complex  facility  requires  that  we 
start  now. 

Some  time  after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  expects 
to  report  the  nuclear  fuel  assurance  bill, 
which  deals  with  this  question.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  will  debate  what  the 
best  way  to  go  is  in  the  construction  of 
the  enlarged  capacity ;  but  all  agree  that 
we  must  move  and  move  now. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  when  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  full  Senate  and 
House  consider  this  issue,  we  will  choose 
to  add  on  to  one  of  the  additional  plants. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
administration  has  a  proposal  to  have 
the  Government  guarantee  flnancing  of 
a  privately  constructed  plant.  While  this 
proposal  may  have  merit,  and  will  be 
debated  by  the  Senate,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  decide  to  build  an  add-on  fa- 
cility at  the  present  time  and  contl]jue 
looking  into  the  many  and  complex  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  administration  pro- 
posal. The  end  result  is  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  move  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  enrichment  facility. 

If  the  time  deadlines  that  we  face  are 
going  to  be  met,  then  the  procurement  of 


long  leadtime  items  must  begin  In  fiscal 
year  1977.  I  believe  that  in  past  votes, 
most  recently  the  overwhelming  vote  on 
Price-Anderson  renewal,  the  Senate 
demonstrated  its  support  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. We  cannot  allow  a  situation  to  de- 
velop where  plants  are  built  and  ready 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  needed  en- 
ergy and  there  is  no  enriched  uranium 
to  fuel  the  plants. 

The  demand  for  enriched  uranium  will 
be  large  enou^so  that  we  will  need  not 
only  an  additional  Government  add-on 
facility  but  new  commercial  plants  that 
will  probably  use  centrifuge  technology 
which  is  now  in  the  research  stage.  The 
questions  posed  by  commercialization  of 
the  enrichment  process  will  take  a  long 
time  to  iron  out.  I  believe  that  even- 
tually they  will  be  finalized  and  we  will 
see  uranium  enriched  by  private  enter- 
prise; however,  as  Dr.  Seamans  has 
stated,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time 
in  preparing  for  the  coming-on-line  of 
the  next  supply  of  enriched  uranium. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  energy  program  that  we  move 
ahead  with  additional  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  my  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  t^e  Portsmouth  Times  of 
January  17, 1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Pacts  About  U.S.  Atomic  Enkbgt 
Expansion 

Dtirlng  the  last  several  months.  The  Times 
has  attempted  to  report  all  facets  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  deslrabUity  of  expanding 
the  Goodyear  Atomic  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
In  Pike  County,  as  against  construction  of  s 
totaUy  new  facility  In  another  area  of  the 
United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  advantages  of  expansion  rather  than 
new  construction  are  so  obvious  that  It  is 
difBcult  to  understand  why  there  Is  any 
consideration  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  construction  of  a  new  plant  at  this 
time. 

This  country  is  faced  with  an  energy  short- 
age of  mammoth  prcqx>rtion.  At  the 
same  time,  an  ever-growing  need  for  mone^. 
for  industrial  expansion  and  a  very  prob- 
able shortage  of  money  In  the  private  sector 
Is  projected. 

We  have  been  living  with  an  Insidious  In- 
flation for  a  number  of  years.  Petroleum 
products  have  caused  much  of  this  Inflation. 
It  is  essential  that  energy  to  replace  inflation- 
causing  petroleum  products  from  OPEC 
countries  be  produced  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

That  energy  can  be  produced  at  the  low- 
est cost  and  with  the  least  delay,  right  here 
in  the  Portsmouth  area,  by  expanding  the 
Goodyear  atomic  plant. 

We  have  compiled  a  list  of  reasons  why 
the  A-plant  in  Pike  County  should  be  ex- 
panded. Those  reasons  are  listed  blow.  For 
the  next  10  days  we  plan  to  examine  them 
one  by  one  and  to  expand  on  them  on  Page 
One  of  The  Times.  Watch  this  space  on  Page 
One  each  day  for  more  information  why  A- 
plant  expansion  Is  more  realistic  than  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  tn  another  area. 

1.  The  add-on  facility  can  be  completed  In 
approximately  three  and  half  years,  as  op- 
posed to  a  projected  seven  years  for  new 
plant  construction  In  another  area. 

2.  Cost:  Approximately  $2.1  bilUon  for  ex- 
pansion here  as  compared  with  $5  billion  for 
a  new  plant  and  faculties  elsewhere. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  situation  has  been 
created  by  the  export  throughout  the 
world  of  nuclear  fuel  production  facili- 
ties which,  if  not  properly  safeguarded, 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  A  much  preferable  alter- 
native to  this  development  is  the  export 
of  non-weapons-grade  enriched  uranium 
on  a  reliable  basis  to  countries  seeking 
continued  nuclear  fuel  supplies.  This  al- 
ternative has  been  effectively  promoted 
by  the  United  States,  which  presently 
refuses  to  export  nuclear  fuel  production 
facilities  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  seeks 
to  be  considered  a  reliable  supplier  of 
nuclear  fuel. 

A  projected  shortage  of  enrichment 
capacity  in  the  United  States,  however, 
threatens  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy 
in  the  future  by  inhibiting  the  reliability 
of  U.S.  fuel  exports,  encouraging  foreign 
demand  for  fuel  facilities,  and  thereby 
increasing  significantly  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  The  projected  short- 
age may  have  already  contributed  to  the 
desire  of  countries  such  as  Brazil  to  pur- 
chase their  own  fuel  production  facili- 
ties so  as  to  insure  that  their  reactors 
will  have  adequate  fuel  supplies.  Unless 
the  shortage  is  averted,  the  tendency  to- 
ward fuel  facility  acquisition  is  likely  to 
increase. 

We  have  heard  considerable  testimony 
in  some  of  the  committees  on  various 
proposals  for  expanding  U.S.  enrich- 
ment capacity.  In  t^y  view,  the  evidence 
is  already  clearly  at  hand  to  proceed 
with  the  'hedge  plan,"  which  Senator 
Taft  has  discussed,  as  the  best  of  these 
alternatives.  Here  is  a  list  of  reasons  why 
I  feel  the  "hedge  plan"  should  be  ex- 
pedited as  soon  as  possible  and  why  I 
believe  that  another  bill,  S.  2035,  which 
has  been  proposed  as  an  alternative  to 
that  plan,  should  be  rejected  or  substan- 
tially modified: 

First.  The  ERDA  staff  informs  me  that 
the  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates  pro- 
posal for  a  much  larger  facility  that 
would  be  put  in  Alabama,  perhaps,  at  a 
later  time  which  has  been  considered 
in  conjunction  with  S.  2035,  will  cost 
$3.5  billion  in  1976  doUars.  while  the 
"hedge  plan"  will  cost  $2.5  billion.  The 
earlier  GAG  report  on  these  two  alter- 
natives stated  that  the  cost  would  be  $2.7 
billion  for  UEA  and  $2.1  billion  for  the 
hedge  plan. 

Second.  The  GAG  report  concluded 
that  "there  is  greater  potential  for  slip- 
page in  the  UEA  schedule  for  bringing 
additional  capacity  on-line,"  although 
UEA  disputes  this  conclusion. 

Third.  I  am  somewhat  uncomfortable 
with  the  $8  billion  in  guarantees  if  we 
go  the  alternate  route,  with  UEA.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  American  Government 
should  take  the  risks  for  a  combination 
of  private  and  foreign  government  enter- 
prise when  we  can  obtain  the  same  end 
result  quicker,  faster,  cheaper,  from  all 
indications,  with  this  proposal  for  the 
hedge  plan  that  Senator  Taft  has  ex- 
pressed his  support  for. 

Fourth.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  a  letter  from  Robert  Seamans, 
ERDA's  Administrator,  to  James  Lyrm. 
Director  of  OMB,  written  on  April  1, 1975 


and  quoted  on  page  16  of  this  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  2035.  That  letter 
states: 

In  light  of  these  objectives,  my  continuing 
support  for  private  entry  in  the  uranium 
enrichment  market,  and  the  deliberations 
we  have  conducted,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  UEA  plan  should  be  rejected,  and  that 
an  alternative,  more  promising  approach  to 
providing  a  competitive  iiranium  enrichment 
capacity  should  be  adopted. 

On  point  No.  5,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  want  to  keep  as  much  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  under  American  direct  gov- 
ernmental control  during  this  time, 
while  we  are  making  additional  technical 
advances. 

For  these,  as  well  as  other,  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  I  support  the  proposal 
made  by  my  senior  colleague  from  Ohio. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pastore,  who 
probably  has  taken  more  testimony  in 
r^ard  to  these  proposals  than  any  oth- 
er Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  plans  to  speak  or  not. 

I  might  add  one  thing  before  we  run 
out  of  time:  a  measure  of  the  output  of 
the  plants  in  the  nuclear  field  is  termed 
separative  work  units 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Might  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 1  minute,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  an  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  looks  as  though  we 
can  have  this  additional  "hedge  plan" 
plant  operating  and  with  suflBlcient  pro- 
ductivity to  give  us  the  nuclear  fuel  we 
need  up  to  1985.  This  step  would  provide 
AfKerica  with  all  the  flexibility  that  is 
needed  in  International  relations  by  be- 
ing a  reliable  supplier.  This  step  is  that 
proposed  by  my  senior  colleague  from 
Ohio. 

So  I  stand  behind  him  on  this,  and  I 
wish  to  support  it  fully  and  I  would  hope 
that  our  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
would  address  his  expertise  and  expe- 
rience in  this  field,  which  is  probably  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  two  Senators  from  Ohio  have  al- 
ready talked — and  that  is  where  the 
plant  is.  But  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood this  afternoon  that  there  is  no 
parochialism  involved  in  this  matter. 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
the  Nation  and,  naturally,  to  our  inter- 
national relations  with  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  way  the  story  goes,  our  enrich- 
ment capacity  today  is  fully  committed. 
Foreign  utilities,  at  least  in  one  instance. 
I  know,  have  had  to  buy  uranium  in  the 
United  States,  it  goes  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then  to  the  Russians  who  do  the 
enrichment,  then  they  send  it  to  West 
Germany  where  it  goes  into  a  reactor. 
That  is  the  hole  we  have  actually  fallen 
into. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  waiting  to 
hear  from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  as  to  where  this 
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actu£illy  puts  us  because  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  is  very  anxious 
that  we  involve  ourselves  in  the  "hedge 
plan,"  and  if  later  on  we  must  go  into  this 
UEA,  that  is  to  be  decided,  too.  I  do  not 
want  anything  happening  here  this  after- 
noon that  precludes  us  from  the  option  to 
the  "hedge  plan,"  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  going  to  sit  down  at  this  mo- 
ment and  wait  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion and  to  let  us  understand  exactly 
where  we  stand. 

I  understand  from  a  very  informal  talk^ 
with  Mr.  MusKiE  that  the  decision  of  the 
Budget  Committee  was  to  leave  the  op- 
tion open  so  that  when  we  get  to  the  au- 
thorization and  we  authorize  this  money 
and  it  is  referred  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  we  at  that  time  will  not  have 
precluded  ourselves  from  insisting  upon 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  comments. 

I  just  point  out  that  the  thing  that 
gives  me  great  concern  in  language  in 
the  committee  report  which  says,  "but 
would  not  support  additional  enrich- 
ment capacity"  which  certainly,  I  think, 
is  a  very,  very  wrong  conclusion  to  have 
drawn. 

I  would  be  glad  to  s^eld  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  an- 
other member  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  his  concern  that  this 
"hedge  plan"  not  be  precluded.  I  feel  this 
way  not  only  because  he  is  absolutely 
right  on  the  matter,  but  also  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  other  plants  is 
located  in  my  home  State  of  Teimessee. 
Now  I  want  no  one  to  misunderstand  my 
dedication  to  having  as  much  of  this  fa- 
cility In  my  home  State  as  I  can,  but 
above  all  we  are  simply  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  the  good  of  the  Natioa 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
not  here  involved  nor  should  we  be  In- 
volved in  a  debate  on  the  desirability 
of  going  forward  with  the  additional 
enrichment  of  uranium  capacity.  We  will 
have  to  debate  that  some  othei'  day.  We 
will  have  to  debate  in  the  Senate  the 
so-called  "privatizing"  of  the  industry 
versus  government  operation  of  a  fa- 
cility, but  that  is  not  what  we  are  faced 
with  here.  The  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  simply 
to  provide  in  this  budget  resolution  ap- 

propriate    funding    authority    for    the 

"•^dge  plan." 

As  he  correctly  pointed  out  in  his 
statement,  and  as  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out 
in  his,  there  are  extraordinary  reasons 
why  America  needs  to  stay  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  separative  industry. 

We  dare  not  turn  it  over  to  others, 
either  to  other  nations  or  to  a  consortia 
of  private  corporations  or  individuals 
simply  because  we  lose  our  string  on  that 
kite  if  we  cannot  supply  the  fuel. 

But  we  are  not  debating  that  either 
today.  What  we  are  debating  is  the  sim- 
ple, straightforward  question  on  wheth- 
er or  not  we  provide  in  this  budget  re- 
solution for  the  implementation  of  the 
"hedge  plan."   The   "hedge   plan"   has 

,   been  recommended  by  the  administra- 
K 


tion.  I  suppose  there  are  probably  dis- 
agreements within  the  administration, 
particularly  within  ERDA  and  maybe 
OMB,  on  what  level  of  fimding  there 
ought  to  be.  But  rv>  one  that  I  know  of 
seriously  challenges  the  necessity  for 
going  forward  with  some  sort  of  "hedge 
plan." 

As  evidence  of  that  fact,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  the  budget  for  1976 
already  had  $25  million  for  the  "hedge 
plan"  in  it,  and  $41  million  will  be  in- 
cluded for  the  1976  and  transition  quar- 
ter, so  we  are  already  talking  about  $66 
million  recommended  for  this  particular 
proposal,  and  which  would  be  included 
in  the  amount  that  is  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  budget  resolution  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Ohio. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  propose  in  its  submis- 
sion, which  the  Joint  Committee  will 
take  up  next  week,  additional  money  for 
the  hedge  plan,  maybe  upward  of  $200 
million,  maybe  as  much  as  $230  million  or 
$240  million,  to  go  forward  with  it.  This 
is  not  a  prejudgment  by  the  administra- 
tion on  a  federally  owned  hedge  plan 
plant,  probably  located  in  Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  but  rather  is  a  recognition  of  the 
reality  that  in  consideration  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  time,  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  America  keeping  a  leader- 
ship position  in  fuel  enrichment  and 
fabrication,  and  in  keeping  with  the  great 
difficulty  we  have  in  trying  to  control  the 
export  and  proliferation  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  create  weapons  grade  material 
we  must  act  before  long. 

I  think  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Ohio  is  appropri- 
ate for  that  purpose  and,  as  much  as  I 
am  reluctant  to  add  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Budget  Committee  in  any 
respect,  I  feel  this  is  a  program  that  has 
already  beeli  launched,  and  it  is  mere 
realism  to  go  forward  by  adding  that 
amount  to  the  resolution. 

Therefore,  I  will  support,  albeit  re- 
luctantly for  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  frpm  Ohio. 

Mr.  BARTLET1\  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mark  Isaac  of 
my  staff  be  afforded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  and  vote 
on  this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  my  response  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Ohio  and  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  by  putting  in  perspective  what  we 
are  now  talking  about.  We  are  now  tal^ 
ing  about  function  300,  All  the  resolutkJn 
recommends  is  the  overall  figure /^or 
function  300.  | 

There  is  no  mandate  with  respect  to 
its  content.  The  content  of  that  function 
moneywise  will  be  decided  by  other  com- 
mittees. It  will  not  be  decided  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  here  this  afternoon.  So  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  overall  functional 
Jtotals. 

Now,  with  respect  to  those,  the  com- 
mittee's number  for  the  function  300 
total  is  $8  billion  in  budget  authority  over 
the  President's  budget.  We  are  $7  billion 
in  budget  authority  over  current  policy, 
$7  billion  over  present  policy  in  this  func- 
tion. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  energy  portion 
of  this  function,  if  you  were  to  take  the 
Budget  Committee's  energy  assumptions, 
which  are  not  binding,  those  assimiptions 
are  $1.1  billion  in  budget  authority  over 
the  President's  requests  for  energy,  and 
$800  million  in  outlays  over  the  Presi- 
dent's requests.  And,  may  I  point  out  to 
the  Senate,  that  the  President's  requests 
for  energy  funds  are  up  sharply  over  last 
year  over  his  own  requests  of  last  year. 
So  that  these  overall  recommended  tar- 
gets, Mr.  President,  represent  a  signif- 
icant and  substantial  escalation  in  fund- 
ing for  energy  programs. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  address 
myself  to  the  particular  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  several  others  of 
my  colleagues,  including  Senator  Pastore, 
Senator  Baker,  and  Senator  Glenn. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bumpers  assumed 
the  chair.)  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Spending  for  uranium 
enrichment  falls  into  function  300.  Tlie 
Budget  Committee's  target  for  the  func- 
tion overall  is  $18  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $15.6  billion  in  outlajre. 

In  reaching  this  target,  the  commit- 
tee assumed  a  funding  level  for  energy 
programs  of  $5.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4.2  billion  in  outlays. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  those 
numbers  are  not  binding  on  the  Senate 
in  any  way.  The  $5.1  billion  and  the 
$4.2  billion  are  asumptions  as  the  com- 
mittee put  together  the  overall  totals. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  understand  the 
argument.  I  can  understand  the  ration- 
ale of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  in  citing  the  oversfll  figures  and 
the  fact  that  within  those  overall 
figures  there  can  be  certain  changes  or 
transferring  of  moneys  from  one  side  or 
the  other  within  the  $18  billion  of  which 
he  speaks. 

But  the  thing  that  bothers  me  is  what 
was  said  in  the  committee  report. 

We  see  here  the  committee  energy  rec- 
ommendation would  permit  competition 
of  current  improvements  to  uranium  en- 
richment plants  now  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  is  fine.  But  it  goes  on:  but  would 
not  support  additional  enrichment  ca- 
pacity. 

Now  they  are  making  a  judgment  of 
policy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  explain  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  we  can  have  this 
explained  so  that  would  not  be  a  preclu- 
sion from  our  authorizing  the  money  and 
then  bringing  the  matter  up  at  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  tried  to  mak^ 
this  exidanation  for  three  successive 
amendments.  Perjiaps  I  cannot  do  it  any 
more  effectively  now  than  I  did  earlier. 

We  are  not  a  line  item  committee. 
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The  energy  field 
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for  anybody  to  define  with  precision.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  define  it  with  much 
success  in  the  Congress  for  2  years  and 
the  Budget  Committee  does  not  hold  it- 
self out  as  being  sufficiently  expert  to  do 
that  But  we  think  that  within  the  pa- 
rameters that  we  are  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss, we  have  given  something  that  is 
workable. 

If  it  is  not,  after  they  have  worked  on 
it,  they  can  come  back  to  the  Senate  and 
tell  us. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right.  That  is  fine. 
But  that  is  not  what  this  says  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  been  a  little  apprehen- 
sive. 

Had  the  report  said  the  committee's 
energy  recommendation  would  permit 
completion  of  current  improvements  to 
uranium  enrichment  plants  now  operat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  but  would 
not  include  additional  enrichment  ca- 
pacity, the  door  is  left  open.  But  when 
they  say  "would  not  support,"  not  sup- 
port something  is  a  matter  of  policy. 
That  is  the  thing. 

Maybe  I  am  playing  on  words,  but  I 
read  support  to  constitute  the  predicate 
for  policy,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to 
support  it,  they  are  establishing  policy. 

If  it  said  "not  include"  that  would 
mean  we  have  to^jshuffle  aroimd  to  see  if 
we  can  find  the  money. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear  on  that? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  made 
himself  clearer  than  I  have  made  my- 
self. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  right.  What  I  say, 

and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  listen 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  listened. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  put  it  another 
way. 

I    have    made    very    clear    on    three 
amendments,  and  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  read   the  Record — let  me 
finish. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  sure. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  finish. 
That  there  is  nothing  in  this  report, 
the  green  document,  that  is  mandatory 
in  any  way  whatever,  but  rhetoric. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  I  understand. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  mandatory  in  any 
way  whatever,  but  rhetoric,   including 
the  language  which   the  Senator  just 
read. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  I  understand 
that.  There  is  nothing  mandatory.  But 
why  does  it  say  it?  Why  does  it  say  that 
they  will  not  support  additional  enrich- 
ment capacity?  Why  do  they  say  it? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  not  say 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  is  the  word 
used;  you  said  they  would  not  "support." 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  could  have  given  a 
book  with  143  blank  pages,  if  that  would 
have  suited  the  ptirpose  more.  What  this 
book  represents  is  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's rationale  for  these  overall  numbers. 
The  overall  numbers  are  binding.  The 
rationale  is  not. 

But  if  they  want  the  benefit  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  thinking,  we  are 
trying  to  present  it,  but  it  is  not  binding. 
I  eould  not  enforce  a  word  in  this 
green  docimient  except  to  the  extent  it 
repeats  the  overall  nimibers.  There  is  no 
way  I  can  do  it.  The  law  says  that. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  law  says  all  we  can 
enforce  are  the  overall  numbers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  We  are 
on  all  fours. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

I  want  an  assurance  on  the  fact  here 
this  afternoon  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
it  is  not  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Budget  to  be  against 
additional  capacity. 

That  is  all  I  want,  that  assurance.  If  I 
get  that  assurance,  I  will  sit  down 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  individual  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  will  vote  their 
own  convictions  on  that  kind  of  Issue  and 
I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  speaks 
for  the  committee  now. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  function  300.  Let 
me  state  how  the  process  will  work. 

We  adopt  these  overall  numbers  which 
are  $18  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$15.6  billion  in  outlays.  So  legislation  will 
come  to  the  fioor  to  take  up  those  doDars. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  very  first  bili 
has  a  line  item  in  it  for  a  uranium  en- 
richment plant  and  it  provides  $237  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  There  has  not 
been  another  penny  spent  in  function 
300.  That  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  a  line 
item,  just  this  item,  $237  million.  Since 
it  does  not  breach  the  overall  target, 
the  Budget  Committee  would  say  to  the 
Senator  and  the  Senate,  this  comes  with- 
in the  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  hope  the  Senator  would  understand  our 
position,  too.  For  3  whole  weeks  I  have 
sat  in  the  Joint  Committee  listening  to 
witness  after  witness  after  witness  where 
they  all  agree  that  there  should  be  an 
additional  capacity?  But  it  is  a  question 
of  should  it  be  public  or  should  it  be  pri- 
vate. We  have  not  made  the  determina- 
tion yet.  All  I  am  begging  on  this  floor 
this  afternoon  is  that  no  other  committee 
that  has  not  heard  even  one  witness 
stand  up  and  say,  as  a  matter  of  policy 
we  cannot  support  additional  capacity. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  clear  up. 

I  know  it  is  not  mandatory.  I  know 
the  final  decision  will  be  that  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  want  to  clear  the  record 
that  the  Budget  Committee  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  preclude,  at  any  time, 
adding  capacity  to  our  own  facilities. 
That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  add  to  what  I  said 
the  fact  that  as  far  as  I  know,  and  my 
recollection  is  pretty  good  on  these 
things,  for  the  last  year  we  have  never, 
in  advising  the  Senate  on  the  Impact  of 
the  budget  resolutions  or  on  pending  leg- 
islation, tried  to  enforce  anything  in  the 
rationale  of  the  committee  in  the  report. 
We  never  have  because  we  do  not  regard 
it  as  binding.  It  is  first  come,  first  served, 
in  a  sense. 

If  we  had  already  used  up.  say,  $17.9 
billion  in  budget  authority  in  this  func- 
tion, and  that  lu-anium  plant  came  along 
asking  for  $237  million,  we  would  have  to 
say  this  would  go  over  the  target.  But 
we  would  not  make  the  argimient  on  the 
policy  basis  that  the  Senator  suggests. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  First  let  me  finish  what 
I  was  saying. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  issxie  in  his  tjT>ically  direct 
fashion  because  maybe,  finally,  I  have 
made  the  point  more  clearly  that  I  seem 
to  have  failed  to  have  made  thus  far. 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  concerns  me  is  this : 
I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Muskie  in 
trjrlng  to  hold  the  line  on  the  budget 
which  he  has  been  doing  all  this  past 
year.  I  have  checked  innumerable  times 
to  make  certain  we  were  not  getting  over 
the  Budget  Committee's  figures.  I  have 
voted  on  some  very  difflci4t  issues  on 
that  basis.  However,  we  are4ip  against  a 
very  vital  problem  here. 

This  past  year  I  have  conducted  hear- 
ings on  nuclear  exports  and  proliferation 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, just  as  Senator  Pastore  has  run  the 
JCAE.  This  is  a  very  complex  and  vital 
area.  What  concerns  me  is  the  procedure 
in  which  we  go  along  and  say,  "It  is  flex- 
ible within  the  Umits  which  have  been 
set  so  far."  I  agree  on  that  statement, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  in- 
clude uranium  enrichment  in  this  total 
that  it  puts  up  one  very  big,  major  road- 
block for  ever  getting  it  included  in  the 
future. 

Once  this  procedure  is  set,  once  we 
have  the  concurrent  resolution  in  place, 
then,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree, 
it  becomes  very  difficult  once  it  is  locked 
in  place.  People  just  like  myself  and  the 
Senator  are  usually  locked  in  on  the  con- 
current budget.  We  would  not  want  to 
break  those  figures  and  I  T*ould  hate  to 
propose  it  at  that  time. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
time  when  this  budget  process  is  to  be 
more  malleable  and  adjustable  to  tlie 
realities  of  international  policy  and  real 
requirements,  now  is  the  time  to  make 
that  adjustment.  That  is  what  concerns 
me.  If  we  do  not  do  it  now,  later  on  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  make  an 
adjustment  to  support  this  very  vital 
nuclear  decision  the  "hedge  plan". 

Where  should  we  adjust  this?  We 
either  adjust  it  now  or  else  we  can  come 
back  and  make  a  much  bigger  debate 
later  on,  perhaps,  after  all  the  author- 
izations are  in,  to  break  a  concurrent 
resolution.  Is  this  later  time  an  easier 
point,  or  is  it  here  and  now  that  for  this 
very  vital  decision  must  be  made?  I  seek 
the  counsel  of  the  Senator.  V/hat  does 
he  advise? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  advise  what  the 
Budget  Committee  has  advised.  Let  me 
put  it  another  way,  if  I  may.  If  we  wanted 
to  add  up  the  niunbers  that  would  ac- 
count for  what  we  know  we  are  doing  now 
and  report  a  resolution  on  that  basis,  and 
then  say,  "If  you  want  to*do  something 
new,  you  have  to  decide  how  much  more," 
that  would  be  easy.  Then  the  sky  would 
be  the  limit  on  new  programs. 

Obviously,  that  will  not  work.  So  the 
Budget  Committee  has  to  assert  some 
kind  of  responsibility  with  respect  to 
forming  judgments  about  new  programs. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  comfortable  way 
to  do  that.  We  could  just  simply  report 
$436.9  billion  because  that  Is  what  the 
authorizing  committees  recommended  to 


us.  Everybody  would  be  cMnf  ortable  with 
that,  because  that  would  fit  every  com- 
mittee's notion  of  additional  programs 
that  ought  to  be  approved.  But  that  wlU 
not  work,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  Imply 
that  Is  what  the  Senator  wants. 

So  we  have  to  take  some  course  in  be- 
tween, and  we  think  we  have.  We  think 
that  in  every  function  we  have  not  tried 
to  coopt  the  decisions  that  should  be 
made  by  tlie  authorizing  or  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  What  we  have  tried  to 
put  in  place  is  a  total  level  of  fund  that 
gives  flexibility.  If  that  is  not  enough 
flexibility — and  it  is  conceivable,  how  is 
anyone  to  determine  in  advance  what  will 
be  enough?  If  it  is  not  enough,  then  the 
process  itself  is  flexible  enou^  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  change  the  numbers. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  my  question. 
Where  is  the  best  spQt  to  change  it?  I 
thought  it  was  now,  while  the  budget  is 
still  flexible.  > 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  have  had  how  many 
votes  t9d^?  Those  votes  will  give  the 
Senators  some  idea  how  easy  or  difficult 
to  change  it  here. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  impoa^ble  at  this 
point.  My  point  is  it  will  Become  more 
impossible  later  once  people  accept  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  believe  that. 
What  that  assiunes  is  that  it  is  easier  to 
sell  something  in  the  blind  than  it  is 
vmder  the  full  exposure  of  knowledge. 
We  discussed  this  energy  function  a  long 
time  because  it  is  a  big,  big  problem,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  have  begun  to  lay  down 
the  policy  lines  that  will  need  to  be  put 
in  place  before  we  are  through.  So  what 
we  said  to  ourselves,  and  that  is  not 
adequately  reflected  in  this  committee 
print,  is  let  us  try  to  put  in  place  the 
things  that  we  are  reasonably  sure  about, 
but  then  let  us  leave  it  to  the  authorizing 
committees  to  evaluate  the  President's 
off  budget  proposal,  evaluate  alternatives 
to  that,  and  come  back  to  the  Senate, 
including  the  Budget  Committ^. 

We  have  left  as  open  a  doo^  with 
respect  to  that  in  this  function'  as  we 
have  in  any  function.  *T^ 

So  once  the  authorizing  commtttees, 
with  all  the  background  that  they  have, 
come  to  the  Senate  and  say  to  us,  "This 
is  what  we  think  we  need  to  do  and  it  is 
going  to  take  this  much  more  than  you 
have  put  in  place,"  that  is  a  case  that 
can  be  made.  It  can  be  made  credibly 
and  I  think  it  will  have  Senate  support. 
In  some  other  fields  they  might  have 
problems,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will 
have  problem,  in  the  energy  field. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  I  compliment  the  Senators 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Glenn) 
for  raising  the  subject,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  for 
the  discussion. 

I  think  we  have  a  tendency  sometimes 
to  lose  the  significance  of  various  Ingre- 
dients that  make  up  Americsin  policy.  I 
am  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  I  voted 
for  the  limits  here.  I  certainly  did  not 
vote  for  them  with  any  notion,  as  ex- 
plained by  our  distinguished  chairman. 


that  we  were  iff  any  way  passing  judg- 
ment as  a  conmilttee  on  the  concept  as 
to  whetfiferor  not  the  United  States  of 
America,  Ndr  1,  needed  to  substantially 
increase  its  uranium  capacity. 

We  were  not  passing  judgment  that 
we  do  not  support  such  a  thing.  Second, 
we  were  in  no  way  Indicating — and  If  this 
language  meant  that,  I  think  it^ould  be . 
construed  as  exploratory  lan^iage 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Kfr.  Presldoit,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  word  "support"  Is 
an  imf  ortimate  word  to  use. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly that  it  is  an  unfortunate  word.  It 
carries  the  connotation  that  we  mean 
money  support  rather  than  In  concept, 
and  perhaps  that  it  Is  not  Included.  It 
might  have  been  better  not  to  use  it. 

Perhaps  parochially,  but  obvioiisly,  be- 
ing from  New  Mexico.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  this  Issue.  W^  are  the  rich- 
est known  source  of  uran4um  In  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  Interested  m  making  the 
supply  go  even  further.  So  I  would  hope 
that  no  one  construes  by  the  words  "do 
not  support"  that  the  committee  means 
we  would  not  do\jthis.  We  in  no  way 
maintained  that,  and  I  think  oiu*  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  will 
support  me  on  that  proposition. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  raising  the  is- 
sue, but  I  hop>e  we  will  not  have  a  vote 
on  this  concept  as  to  whether  we  need 
to  add  It  here  as  a  $300  million  Item,  be- 
cause I  think  It  does  not  fit  In  with  the 
concept  of  this  budget. 

This  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
tiun  down  the  kind  of  program  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  spent 
so  much  time  when  he  finally  comes  to 
grips  with  it  and  sends  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  colloquy  has  been  useful  and  helpful 
to  the  Senate,  and  useful  to  all  of  us  in 
imderstandlng  not  only  the  import  and 
intent  of  this  part  of  the  report  lan- 
guage and  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senators  from  Ohio,  but  really,  in  a  way, 
demonstrating  the  flexibility  and  value 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  budg- 
etary process.  After  all,  we  are  still  cut- 
ting smd  fitting:  we  are  learning  how  this 
whole  system  operates.  But  I  am  as- 
sured by  this  colloquy,  and  I  want  to  say 
again,  so  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
ntan  from  Maine  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  understand,  that  I  am  reas- 
sured by  this  colloquy  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  resolution  or 
the  report  language  in  any  way  Impedes 
the  decisidn  that  can  be  made  later  by 
the  committee,  or  by  the  Senate,  about 
that  "hedge-plan"  facility  at  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio. 

That  is  my  imderstandlng.  If  this  Is 
not  correct,  and  I  need  to  be  straight- 
ened out  if  it  Is  not.  It  remains  my  un- 
derstanding that  Hiere  is  nothing  In  this 
concurrent  resolution  or  the  report  that 
attempts  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
"hedge-plan"  Issue,  and  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  still  have  full  freedom  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  that  policy. 
Am  I  correct  in  that , 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hac 
what  the  Senator  was  sfiying. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me,  rephrase  it.  Once 
again,  I  think  the  bajre  import  of  the 
colloquy  would  reassure  me  that  it  has 
not  been  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  say  anything  in  the  resolution 
or  in  the  report  language  v/hich  in  any 
way  circumscribes  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  or  the  Congress  on 
the  desirability  of  builc  ing  a  hedge  plant 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  or  in  any  way 
going  ahead  with  a  ney  uranium  enrich- 
ment facility,  or  a  :iew  Government 
policy  on  uranium  enr  chment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  s  mplest  answer  to 
that  is  "the  Senator  is  correct."  The  re- 
port simply  attempts  to  put  forth  the 
assumption,  used  by  the  committee  in 
formulating  its  recomn  lended  targets. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Does  the  Senator  fron  Oklahoma  have 
a  similar  view? 

Mr.  BELLMGN.  Mi.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  shares  that 
view.  We  had  no  inten ;  to  foreclose  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  friends.  May 
I  say  I  fully  support  t  rie  initiative  and 
the  effort  of  the  Sen  itors  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Glesn)  .  I  join  in  the 
■  view  that  what  they  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  is  not  necessarily  precluded 
by  th^  resolution  or  the  report  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  tl  e  Senator.  While 
he  is  still  here,  I  thine  one  point  that 
has  not  been  covered  hat  ought  to  be 
covered  relates  to  wha  the  overall  cost 
of  this  program  is,  and  what  the  benefit 
might  be  from  a  bu<  getary  point  of 
view. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  very 
sizable  profit  projected  from  the  cur- 
rent three  existing  plants  plus  the  add- 
on plant,  if  the  add-on  plant  is  fully  au- 
thorized, in  the  eightie;  and  nineties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I  resident,  tif  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  have  men- 
tioned that  this  is  not  v  hat  I  call/a  dead 
drain  expenditure.  If  t  le  plant/is  built, 
and  if  we  go  ahead  irith  the  current 
complex  of  three  autho  -Ized  plants,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  the  1!  '80 's  these  plants 
will  start  returning  a  p  rofit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  My  figures  are  that  in 
the  1980  to  1990  decade,  the  Government 
will  realize  a  profit  of  i  ibout  $16  billion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  F  resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  joint? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glail  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Isjand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  mice  per  swu  now 
is  $53  a  unit.  Legislation  is  pending  to 
make  it  $76  per  swu, 
modest  increase,  but  i 
$76  a  swu,  in  10  yeari  they  will  have 
accumulated  enough  m(  (ney  to  bijild  the 
additional  plant  at  a  ccjst  of  $2.5  billion 
several  times  over. 

If  they  go  to  private 
cost  $3.5  billion,  almost 
more.  That  is  what  we 
with  in   the  committeit. 
with  the  present  and 
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is  a  very 
raised  to 


industry,  it  will 
a  billion  dollars 
have  to  wrestle 
The  difficulty 
arevious  admin- 


put  money  in  the  project.  We  make 
money  on  it,  but  the  point  is,  they  hate 
to  see  that  money  in  the  budget,  so  they 
evolved  the  principle  of  saying  "Let  us 
give  them  a  big  Government  guarantee, 
because  that  way  we  do  not  have  to 
show  the  money  in  the  budget." 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  want  anyone  who  has  not 
heard  the  witnesses  and  heard  the 
problem  from  its  very  roots  to  come 
along  and  say,  "This  is  out,  we  will  not 
support  it." 

I  am  glad  we  have  clarified  the  mat- 
ter this  afternoon.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
two  Senators  from  Ohio,  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
and  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 
I  congratulate  them  all  for  understand- 
ing the  problem  today. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
we  have  at  this  point  pretty  much 
arrived  at  a  consensus  eiUier  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  discussing  this  amend- 
ment or  of  putting  the  matter  to  a  vote 
on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  the  committee  has  an 
open  mind  on  the  subject,  and  if  this 
matter  is  pushed  forward  it  will  be 
given  attention  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  seem  to  leave  us  in 
competition  with  funds  for  water  treat- 
ment plants,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  get 
into  a  donnybrook  in  u  competitive  way 
when  the  joint  committee  acts  and 
brings  forth  its  legislation.  But  I  do 
believe,  for  the  present  time,  at  least, 
we  have  clarified  the  situation.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  of  all  Senators 
who  have  spoken  on  the  matter,  and  if 
no  Senators  wish  time  at  this  point,  I 
am  ready  to  withdraw 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
from  what  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  has  said  that  this  clarification 
language  would  not  rule  out  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  as  the  original  lan- 
guage in  the  report  might  indicate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  apologize  for  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  language  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
aspect  of  this  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977  which  deserves  careful 
evaluation.  My  concern  is  addressed  to 
functional  category  "300"  for  natural 
resources,  environment,  and  energy.  The 
objective  in  this  category  is  to  provide, 
and  I  quote  from  the  committee's  report 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  to 
"provide  for  Federal  energy  funds  to  pro- 
grams of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  .  .  ." 


The  Budget  Committee,  however,  in 
marking  up  the  budget  resolution  ap- 
parently did  not  assume  funding  for  the 
synthetic  fuels  commercialization  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  Budget  Committee 
chose  not  to  do  so  although  it  had  re- 
ceived a  request  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  the  inclusion  of  funds  to  sup- 
port a  $6  billion  synthetic  fuels  loan 
guarantee  program. 

In  deciding  not  to  assimie  funds  for 
this  program,  the  Budget  Committee  spe- 
cifically noted  in  its  report  that,  because 
of  certain  off-budget  issues,  it  did  not 
wish  to  prejudice  future  consideration  of 
this  and  other  energy  proposals  that  have 
off-budget  considerations.  The  commit- 
tee report  states: 

The  Committee  also  received  from  the  In- 
terior Committee  a  recommendation  for  a 
$6.0  billion  synthetic  fuels  program  which 
the  President  apparently  would  carry  ofif- 
budget  except  for  a  $1.5  billion  Implementing 
fund  If  EIA  is  not  enacted. 

By  not  Including  any  funds  In  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  for  the  President's 
off-budget  proposals,  the  Committee  does  not 
preclude  any  action  on  the  specific  proposals 
If  they  are  brought  to  the  Senate  floor.  Both 
the  off-budget  Issue  and  the  specific  program 
proposals  themselves  could  then  be  reviewed 
In  light  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
and  any  available  additional  information.  If 
significant  on-budget  expenditures  were 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress,  an  ad- 
justment could  be  made  by  the  Second  Con- 
current Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  indicates  that 
this  synthetic  fuels  program  was  en- 
dorsed in  February  1975,  by  the  Con- 
gressional Program  on  Economic  Recov- 
ery and  Energy  Sufficiency.  Legislation 
providing  for  Federal  loan  guarantees 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  31, 
1975,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  2.  Subsequently, 
on  December  17,  1975,  the  Senate  again 
approved  this  program  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
10  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3474. 

This  provision  was  not  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
has  subsequenlty  been  considering  com- 
parable legislation.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  legis- 
lation to  authorize  this  important  energy 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskhs),  who 
is  managing  this  measure,  whether  the 
exclusion  of  this  program  from  this  res- 
olution can  be  considered  to  reflect  a 
decision  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee not  to  authorize  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1977  for  a  synthetic  fuels  loan  guarantee 
program.  We  anticipate  that  a  synthetic 
fuels  loan  guarantee  program  will  come 
before  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
This  is  a  critical  program  in  our  national 
effort  to  foster  greater  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  Funds  for  the  proposed  syn- 
thetic fuels  commercial  demonstration 
program  have  been  requested  in  the  sup- 
plemental budget  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1976.  There  has 
been  a  request  by  the  Interior  Committee 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  Should  we  fail  to 
include  funds  in  this  budget  resolution 
and  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  the  effect  on  this  omis- 
sion will  be  to  delay  for  2  years  this  pro- 
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gram,  compared  to  the  administration's 
estimate  schedule  of  need. 
Would  the  Senator  comment? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator  by 
first  pointing  out  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee does  not  authorize  funds  for  any 
program.  Our  responsibility  is  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  a  total  level  of  ex- 
penditures, both  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  and  to  allocate  that  total  level 
among  17  fimctional  categories.  This  is 
what  we  have  done  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  109. 

In  reaching  these  functional  categories 
the  Budget  Committee  necessarily  made 
assumptions  as  to  what  programs  the 
categories  contained,  although  individ- 
ual members  of  the  committee  may  have 
made  different  assumptions. 

As  constructed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee during  the  markup,  the  natural 
resources,  environment,  and  energy  tar- 
get of  $18  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$15.6  billion  in  outlays  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  accommodate  funding  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  as  an  on-budget  program,  if 
the  programs  assumed  by  the  commit- 
tee are  to  receive  funds  as  well.  A  $6  bil- 
lion loan  guarantee  program  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  could  require  $1.5  billion  in 
budget  authority — although  there  would 
be  no  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1977  or  in 
future  years  unless  there  were  loan  de- 
faults. This  $1.5  billion  would  be  difficult 
to  allocate  in  its  entirety  in  fiscal  year 
1977  under  the  assumptions  made  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  the  committee,  in  response 
to  an  interest  in  synthetic  fuels,  rejected 
a  motion  to  assvune  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  in  budget  author- 
ity for  synthetic  fuels  in  function  300. 
The  committee  did  so,  I  beUeve,  not  be- 
cause of  any  feeling  against  the  need  for 
a  synthetic  fuels  program,  but  because  of 
a  deep  concern  in  holding  down  the  budg- 
et target  in  a  fmiction  where  our  recom- 
mendation is  $8.3  billion  above  the 
President's  budget  request. 

But,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  not  responsible  for 
the  actual  authorizing  or  funding  of  pro- 
grams within  a  functional  category.  We 
have  only  assumed  program  levels  in 
order  to  reach  the  functional  target. 
Establishing  actual  spending  levels  with- 
in these  targets  is  the  job  of  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  committees 
They  are  the  vehicle  for  the  specific  al- 
location of  funds  once  the  Senate  has 
adopted  the  budget  resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  syn- 
thetic fuels  program,  if  enacted,  would 
be  established  within  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
and  would  be  transferred  to  the  off -budg- 
et Energy  Independence  Authority  if 
the  legislation  establishing  this  author- 
ity itself  passes  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  itself  does  not  assume 
funds  for  the  Energy  Independence  Au- 
thority or  other  off-budget  proposals 
such  as  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Assurance  Act. 
But  in  not  assuming  such  funds,  the^ 
committee  does  not  preclude  any  action 
on  the  specific  proposals  if  they  are 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor.  Both  the 
off  and  on  budget  issue  and  the  sub- 


stance of  the  proposals  could  be  review- 
ed at  that  time.  If  significant  on-budget 
amoimts  such  as  those  required  to  sup- 
port synthetic  fuels  were  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Congress,  an  adjustment 
could  be  made  in  the  second  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1977  in  the  fall. 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  specifically 
directs  the  Budget  Conunittees  to  review 
the  status  of  off-budget  agencies  such  as 
the  Energy  Independence  Authority.  Our 
study  has  begun  and  we  will  be  reporting 
to  the  Senate  when  the  analysis  is  com- 
pleted. 

Let  n^e  add,  however,  my  own  personal 
belief  XtiaX  off -budget  status,  which  may 
well  have  a  legitimate  role,  ought  hot  to 
be  utilized  merely  to  circumvent  the  con- 
gressional budgetary  control  intended 
by  passage  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act.  I 
would  be  alarmed  by  any  trend  that  ap- 
peared to  me  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consioeration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  SeHStar  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici>  prc^oses  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  out  the 
numeral^-  * 

Ml-.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMENici's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  3.  line  20,  strike  " $7 ,600.000,000 " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "97,800,000.000", 
and  on  page  3,  line  24,  strike  "$21,400,000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,200,000- 
000". 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  890 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consest-iiiftt,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
DoMENici,  the  Senator  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  budget  resolution  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  890,  a  resolution  which 
makes  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  preventive  health  services, 
and  that  the  budget  resolution  remain  in 
a  temporarily  laid  aside  status  until  the 
disposition  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
890,  if  that  is  disposed  of,  today  or  until 
the  close  of  business  today,  whichever 
\St  tfhc  6d.rli6r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  AXWOURNMENT  TO 
MO>n>AY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
US.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  109)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1, 
1976). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  not  only  in  my  own  be- 
half but  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc 
Woiks  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  our  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

The  amendment  is  in  the  hands  of 
Chairman  Muskie  and  otir  ranking 
Member,  Senator  Bellhon. 

I  shall  talk  about  it  only  for  a  moment 
and  make  sure  that  it  is  understood. 
What  I  am  proposing  here  might  very 
well  be  construed  to  be  a  technical 
amendment.  I  think  one  might  consider 
it  that.  What  I  am  really  doing,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  to  t£ike  $200  million  in 
outlays  from  function  500  and  move  it 
to  function  450 ;  thus,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  total  budget  outlays  of  the 
resolution. 

Public  works  antirecessionary  jobs  pro- 
grams are  contained  in  both  fimction 
450  and  500.  Function  500  contains  the 
title  X  program  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  job  opportunities  program. 
Public  works  emplojntnent  programs  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  fall  under  functirai  450.  The  amend- 
ment to  transfer  $200  miUion  from  func- 
tion 500  to  function  450  would  more 
appropriately  distribute  funds  between 
the  pubUc  works  jobs  programs  con- 
tained in  the  two  functions. 

What  I  am  saying  here — and  I  hope 
the  leaders  of  the  Budget  Committee  will 
accept  this — is  simply  that  technically  we 
left  too  much  money  in  function  500  for 
what  was  actually  needed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  title  X  of  pubhc  works — 
the  jobs  opportunities  program.  We  left 
$500  million  in  function  500.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  somewhere 
closer  to  $300  million  is  all  that  will  be 
needed  for  that  program.  This  amoimt 
of  $300  million  would  remain  in  fimction 
500;  thus  title  X  would  be  funded  to  the 
extent  that  everyone  thinks  would  be 
necessary  for  1977.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  $200  million  that  is  in  there  more 
appropriately  belongs  with  the  balance  of 
the  public  works  jobS  program  in  func- 
tion 450. 

If  °we  do  this,  if  we  put  it  in  450,  then 
we  have  given  the  Senate  the  flexibility 
to  provide  countercyclical  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  antirecessionary  public  works 
imder  function  450.  Next  week  the  Senate 
will  consider  S.  3201,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  A  shift  of  $200 
million  to  function  450  provides  flexibility 
to  provide  Outlay  authority  for  public 
works  employment  programs  recom- 
mended and  contained  in  that  bill. 

My  amendment  would  move  $200  mil- 
lion in  to  cover  that  expected  bill,  of 
course  within  a  very  broad  fimction. 
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There  may  be  flexibil:  ty,  if  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate  and  th;  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  that  publip  works  bill  thus 
could  be  funded. 

So  I  do  not  think  I  ajm  changing  either 
priorities.  I  am  not  chi  ^nging  anj^hing  in 
the  aggregate.  I  am  simply  being  more 
realistic  as  to  where  that  $500  million, 
that  was  part  of  tit]  e  X  expectations, 
really  ought  to  be;  i200  million  of  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  ot  ler  function,  thus 
adding  flexibility  to  he  remainder  of 
public  works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  i  resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Th  iimessee. 

Mr.  BAiCER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  disi  inguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  ii.  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  together  '  dth  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  amei  idment  be  consid- 
ered and  I  hope  accep  ed  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  the  ^  mator  from  New 
Mexico  pointed  out.  11  does  not  change 
the  total  budget  outUy  figures  of  the 
resolution.  It  simply  changes  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  betweenj  two  functions  in 
order  to  conform  to  t  le  proposals  that 
are  contained  in  S.  32  )1,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Comiiittee  on  Public 
Works  and  is  on  the  ca  endar  of  the  Sen- 
ate now.  I  imderstand  S.  3201  will  come 
up  shortly  after  we  reti  im  from  recess. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  lope  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  this  airendment  to  move 
$200  million  from  f un(  tion  500  to  func- 
tion 450. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ma  r  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  frori  Tennessee  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  It  what 
might  happen  to  these  functions  later. 
I  do  not  intend  to  offei  this  amendment 
to  preclude  any  other  Senators  from  of- 
fering amendments  vith  reference  to 
functions  450  or  500.  '  "his  is  not  a  way 
to  get  around  anyone  w  lo  wishes  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  the  idea  that  there  ought 
to  be  more  in  public  w(  Tks  or  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  in  tl  e  jobs  portion  of 
function  500. 1  bring  it  aecause  I  think  It 
is  technically  more  a(  curate  and  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  flexibi  ity  that  we  really 
Intended  as  we  looked  at  functions  450 
and  500  together. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thlik  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  It  is  on  the  same  assumption 
that  I  have  agreed  to  s  apport  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  and  [  understand  the 
distiniTuished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  also  agreed.  It  is  a  «chnlcal  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  shift  of  obs  money  from 
one  function  to  anothe;  .  It  Soes  not  add 
to  them,  and  approving  this  amendment 
does  not  foreclose  any  <ither  amendment 
or  any  other  initiative  to  strike  at  the 
same  problem.  As  a  m  itter  of  fact,  the 
rules  are  such  that  we  ;ould  not  do  that 
anyway.  So,  there  is  complete  freedom 
for  any  other  Senator  to  also  approach 
this  problem  by  offerin  ',  amendments  to 
these  functions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  t  lose  assumptions 
of  mine.  I  am  certa-inly  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  May  I  iidd  another  note. 
It  does  not  add  or  subtr  ict  a  penny  from 
the  spending  levels. 


I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  correct  one  thing 
I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  learned  was 
in  error.  I  understand  now  from  the  ma- 
jority leadership  that  the  jobs  bill,  S. 
3201,  is  going  to  come  up  immediately 
after  this  resolution  and  not  after  the 
recess  as  I  indicated  before. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
is  really  the  initiator  of  this  amendment 
and  proposal,  and  I  compliment  him  on 
it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative  of 
that. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  who  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa brings  the  budget  resolutions  to 
this  Chamber  are  very  cognizant  of  the 
need  which  is  embodied  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  joined  in  by 
the  diligent  Senator  from  Tennessee  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  myself. 

I  only  underscore  the  f act^  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  this  is  not 
an  increase  in  outlays,  but  it  is  a  transfer 
of  funds  provided  in  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  employment  function  for  the  job 
opportunities  program,  to  the  commu- 
nity and  regional  function,  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  (S.  3201).  The  $200  million,  I  would 
say  to  our  colleagues,  will  provide  the 
sufficient  flexibility  In  fiscal  year  1977 
outlays  which  is  needed  in  the  public 
works  job  bill. 

I  take  this  occasion,  not  to  use  more 
time;  but  to  zero  in  on  the  value  of  ac- 
celerated public  works  to  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  a  time  of  substantial  unemployment. 

Members  wiU  recall  that  in  1962  the 
Congress  passed  an  accelerated  public 
works  bill  which  became  law.  Seventy- 
seven  hundred  projects  were  carried  for- 
ward to  fruition  under  that  act  all  over 
America,  benefiting  communities  and 
other  areas  with  needed  projects  of  last- 
ing benefit.  The  1962  act  provided  em- 
ployment for  workers  who  could  not 
otherwise  find  work. 

The  amendment  offered  here  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  these  public 
works  job  programs,  are  vital  and  helpful 
to  the  country.  They  are  not  just  expend- 
itures of  money,  but  investments  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  addressing  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  currently  facing 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
(S.  3201)  which  is  currently  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  contains  authorizations  of 
$2  biUion  for  public  works  employment 
and  $375  million  for  the  Jobs  Opportu- 
nities programs  (title  X),  and  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  business  development  loan 
program  of  EDA.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  outlays  un- 
der these  programs  for  fiscal  year  1977 
would  be  $235  million,  $143  million,  and 
$50  million,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  function  500  of  the 
burget  resolution  contains  $500  million 
In  outlay  authority  for  the  jobs  oppor- 


tunities program  which  would  exceed  the 
estimated  fiscal  year  1977  outlays  under 
the  program  by  about  $200  million.  In- 
cluding carryover  authority  from  fiscal 
year  1976. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Inadvertently,  I  believe,  stuck  the 
item  "Public  Works"  under  function  450. 
The  program  as  recommended  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  S.  3201 
would  entail  budget  outlays  of  aproxl- 
mately  $200  million  under  "Public 
works/countercyclical  assistance"  in 
function  450.  I,  therefore,  offer  an 
amendment  which  does  not  Increase  the 
total  budget  outlays  of  the  resolution  but 
merely  transfers  $200  million  from  func- 
tion 500 — education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services — to  function 
450 — community  and  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  ample  outlay  authority  during 
fiscal  year  1977  for  the  jobs  opportiml- 
ties  program  under  function  500  and  ailso 
provide  the  necessary  outlay  authority 
for  the  public  works  employment  pro- 
gram under  function  450  both  as  recom- 
mended In  S.  3201,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  I  reiterate  that 
I  would  not  change  the  total  budget  out- 
lay figures  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  just  a  few  short  remarks  regard- 
ing the  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations concerning  funding  constraints 
in  function  750 — law  enforcement  and 
justice. 

Last  March  15,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  submitted  Its  views 
on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  Those  views  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  fiscal  year  1977  President's  budget  pro- 
poses over  $100  million  worth  of  reductloiw 
In  the  law  enforcement  assistance  program, 
including  reductions  in  the  law  enforcement 
education  program,  the  Juvenile  justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  program,  and  the 
State  block  grant  program.  The  budget  also 
proposes  reductions  in  the  staff  and  train- 
ing programs  of  flhe  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  Mtbacks  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  these 
proposals  have  already  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  Congress  during  the  process- 
ing of  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Congress  would  change  Its 
position  and  agree  to  these  proposals  during 
the  processing  of  the  fiscal  1977  budget.  A 
more  realistic  view  Is  that  the  Congress  will 
add  about  $150  miUion  to  the  1977  budget  re- 
quest to  restore  the  proposed  cuts  and  pro- 
vide for  some  small  Increases  in  selected  law 
enforcement  programs  such  as  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  very  chagrined  to 
find  that  the  Budget  Committee  has  dis- 
agreed with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  regarding  the 
need  for  Improved  law  enforcement  and 
instead  has  chosen  to  agree  with  the 
President's  proposed  reductions  In  cur 
law  enforcement  agencies — even  though 
most  of  those  reductions  were  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  the 
Budget  Committee  had  several  votes  on 
this  matter  and  so  the  decision  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  agree  with  the  administration 
on  cutbacks  in  law  enforcement  presum- 
ably was  a  considered  judgment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  recorded 
Budget  Committee  votes  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  votes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Budget  Committee  Rollcall  Votes,  April  1, 
1976 

(24)  Cranston  amendment  to  set  function 
7i0  (law  enforcement  and  Justice)  totals 
$3.5  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $3.6 
billion  In  outlays.  Rejected:  10  nays — 3  yeas. 

Yeas: 

Magnuson,  Moss,  Cranston. 
Nays: 

Muskle,  Holllngs,  cmies,  Blden,  Nunn, 
Bellmon,  Dole,  Beall,  Buckley,  Domenici. 

(25)  Cranston  amendment  to  set  function 
750  (law  enforcement  and  Jtistlce)  totals 
at  $3.4  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $3.6 
billion  in  outlays.  Rejected:  8  nays — 6  yeas. 

Yeas: 

Muskle,  Magnu^n,  Moss,  Cranston,  Beall. 
Nays: 

HoUlngs,  Chiles,  Blden,  Nunn,  Bellmon, 
Dole,  Buckley,  DomenlcL 

(26)  Bellmon  motion  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures  for  function  750  (law 
enforcement  and  Justice)  of  $3.3  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $3.4  billion  In  outlays. 
Accepted  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  the  Members  In  some  detail  the 
effect  of  some  of  these  cutbacks  that 
have  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

First,  as  the  Members  probably  know, 
based  on  the  mail  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  their  constituents,  the  ad- 
ministration again  this  year  Is  propos- 
ing to  phase  out  the  very  effective  and 
successful  law  enforcement  education 
program.  This  year's  proposal  is  similar 
to  the  45-percent  reduction  proposed  by 
the  administration  last  year  but  rejected 
by  the  Congress — except  that  this  year 
the  proposal  Is  to  wipe  the  program  out 
completely.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  be  included  in  the  Recorh  at  this 
point  which  shows  the  State-by-State 
distribution  of  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion program  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  latest  year  for  which  data  Is  avail- 
able. If  the  views  of  the  administration 
and  Senate  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mending a  $40  million  reduction  are  al- 
lowed to  prevail  during  the  processing 
of  the  1977  budget,  then  this  program 
will  be  effectively  terminated  in  fiscal 
year  1977  and  the  various  States  will 


lose  law  enforcement  education  program 
funds  in  the  approximate  amounts  equal 
to  those  in  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DISTRIBUTION, OF  UW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Number  of 

_State 

Institutions 

Amount 

Alabama 

28 

J721, 797 

Alaska 

2 

54,946 

Arizona 

U 
10 

481  295 

Arkansas „ 

68.901 

California 

93 

4,451,026 

Colorado. 

15 

353,040 

Connecticut 

13 

594.455 

Delaware 

6 

222,156 

District  of  Columbia 

5 
41 

758,917 
2,114,W5 

Florida 

Georgia 

30 

897,845 

Hawaii 

6 

253,010 

Idaho 

4 

97,212 

Illinois 

57 

1,944,837 

Indiana 

15 

809,320 

Iowa 

22 

488.283 

Kansas 

19 
13 

400  487 

Kentucky 

664,387 

Louisiana 

12 

534.994 

Maine 

6 

162.850 

Maryland 

21 

1.054.631 

Massachusetts 

29 

1.582.734 

Michigan , 

•       42 

2, 214. 083 

Minnesota 

25 
13 

523  913 

Mississippi 

274. 436 

Missouri 

25 

1,034,536 

Montana 

7 

142.804 

Nebraska 

7 

300.962 

Nevada : 

5 

188,094 

New  Hampshire 

3 

168,140 

New  Jersey 

27 

1,618,101 

New  Mexico 

7 

271,605 

New  York 

75 

5,122,668 

North  Carolina 

24 

6 

32 

728, 449 
61  502 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1,733,611 

Oklahoma 

25 

632,589 

Oregon 

19 

767. 127 

Pennsylvania 

36 

2,303,579 

Puerto  Rico 

4 

274,400 
112,240 
421, 915 

Rhode  Island 

4 

South  Carolina. 

14 

South  Dakota 

5 

156,042 

Tennessee 

17 

526,941 

Texas 

81 

2,657,915 

Utah 

4 

199,855 

Vermont „ 

6 

122, 110 

Virginia 

31 

589,957 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

15,700 

Washington 

34 

1,194,015 

West  Virginia 

•    6 

131.010 

Wisconsin 

22 

699.992 

Wyoming 

5 

35,391 

Total 

1,073 

143,935,250 

>  Includes  funds  from  prior  year  appropriations. 

JUVENILE   JUSTICE   AND   DEIXNQUKNCT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Next  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  innovative  program 
authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  This  pro- 
gram is  directed  toward  reducing  the 
high  crime  rate  among  the  Nation's 
youth.  Over  50  percent  of  the  serious 
crimes  in  this  country  are  committed  by 
youths  19  years  of  age  or  younger.  This 
program  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  Elmer  Staats.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Staats  reported  findings 
of  a  General  Accounting  OflBce  investi- 
gation: 

.  .  .  that  any  effective  Federal  strategj-  to 
reduce  crime  should  Include  funding  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act. 

Moreover,  the  appUcations  for  the  use 
of  the  funds  far  exceed  available  re- 
sources so  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  high  quaUty  projects  will  be  able  to 
be  funded  with  the  $40  milUon  provided 
by   the  Congress   in   fiscal   year   1976. 


I 


Despite  this,  the  Budget  Committee 
£ind  administration  are  proposing  a  75- 
percent  reduction  in  funding  for  this 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  State-by-state  table  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  showing  the  ad- 
verse funding  consequences  that  would 
result  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ^j 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE    ADMINISTRATION 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  FORMULA  FUNDS 
AT  THE  »40,000,000  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  AND  THE  $10,000,000 
RSCAL  YEAR  1977  LEVELS 


Fiscal  year- 


SUte 


1976 


1977 


Difference 


Alabama $366,000  $113,208  -$252,792 

Alaska 200,000  113,208  -86.792 

Arizona 200.000  113.208  -86,792 

Arkansas 200,000  113.208  -86.792 

California 1,966.000  113.208  -1.852  792 

Colorado 229,000  113,208  -115,792 

Connecticut 303,000  113,208  -189,792 

Delaware 200.000  113.208  -86.792 

Florida 625.000  113.208  -511.792 

Georgia 487.000  113.208  -373.792 

Hawaii 200.000  113.208  -86.792 

Idaho 200,000  113.208  -85.792 

Illinois 1,125,000  113,208  -1,011,792 

Indiana 545,000  113,208  -431,792 

Iowa 289,000  113.208  -175,792 

Kansas 221,000  113,208  -107.792 

Kentucky 330,000  113,208  -216,792 

Louisiana 411,000  113,208  -297.792 

Maine 200.000  113,208  -86,792 

Maryland 409.000  113.208  -295.792 

Massachusetts 556,000  113,208  -442,792 

Michigan 963,000  113,208  -849,792 

Minnesota /409,000  113,208  -295.792 

Mississippi 250.000  113.208  -136.792 

Missoun 460,000  113.208  -346,792 

Montana 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Nebraska 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Nevada 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

New  Hampshire 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

New  Jersey 707.000  113.208  -593,792 

New  Mexico 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

New  York 1,731,000  113,208  -1^617,792 

North  Carolina 521,000  113,208  -507,792 

North  Dakota 200,000  113.208  -86,792 

Ohio 1,108.000  113.208  -994,792 

Oklahoma 248,000  113.208  -134.792 

Oregon 207,000  113,208  -93,792 

Pennsylvania 1,140,000  113,208  -1,026,792 

Rhode  Island 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

South  Carolina 283,000  113,208  -169,792 

South  Dakota 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Tennessee .y\     393,000  113,208  -279,792 

Texas Z.  1,185,000  113,208  1,071,792 

Utah jC^    200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Vemont. !:!:  200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Virginia 471,000  113,208  -357,792 

Washington 344,000  113,208  -230,792 

West  Virginia 200,000  113,208  -86,792 

Wisconsin 469,000  113,208  -355.792 

Wyoming 200,000  113,208  -86.792 

American  Samoa 50,000  28,296  -21.704 

District  of  Columbia...  200,000  113,208  -86.792 

Guam 50,000  28,296  -21,704 

Puerto  Rico 349,000  113,208  -235,792 

Virgin  IsUnds 50,000  28,296  -21,704 

Trust  territory 50,000  28,296  -21,704 

Total 23,300,000  6,000,000      -17.300,000 


LSAA    TORMUIA    GRANTS 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Next.  Mr.  President,  I 


.  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Budget  V 
Committee's    irecommendatlons    provide    \ 
for  a  severe  cutback  In  the  various  fw-     I 
mula  grants  for  improving  State  ^nd  J 
local  law  enforcement  activities  thatyu«  f 
funded  under  the  LEAA.  I  ask  unsSQl^ 
mous  consent  at  this  point  that  a  State- 
by-State  table  be  placed  in  the  Record 
showing  amounts  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1976  for  LEAA  formula  grants, 
the  amounts  that  would  be  available  for 
fiscal  year  1977  under  the  recranmenda- 
tions  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
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administration  anid  the  amounts  each 
State  will  lose  if  tl  lose  recommendations 
are  allowed  to  pre^»  ail.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  37-percent  proposed  cutback  in 
the  LEAA  discretionary  project  grant 
program. 

There  being  noj  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALLOCATION  OF  PT.  B,  Pt    C  BLOCK  AND  PT.  E  BLOCK 
COMBIN  D— BY  STATE 

|ln  thous)  ndj  of  dollars| 


SUte 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho .»; 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire...... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa 

District  of  Columbia 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Trust  Territory 


Total. 


Mr.   PASTORE 
regard  to  the  Immijgration 
ization  Service,  I 
are  well  aware  ol 
a  lot  of  criticism 
thousands  of  illegal 
ing  jobs  that  right  y 
our  own  unemploj^ 
like  to  point  out 
budget    and    the 
the  Budget  Committee 
reduction  of  133  po  >itions 
inspection  operations 
tivlty  that  insures 
ing  to  enter  the  United 


Fiscal  year— 


1976 
appro- 
pria- 
tion 


1977 


8,564 
978 

5,090 

5,000 
48,918 

6,021 

7,466 

1,551 
18,471 
11,  566 

2,185 

2,031 
26,564 
12,712 

6,954 

5,541 

8.050 

9,036 

2,651 

9,811 
13,880 
21, 575 

9,376 

5,666 
11.447 

1,922 

3,817 

1,500 

2.073 
17.480 

2.792 
43, 167 
12, 707 

1,597 
25,542, 

6,496, 

5,4as^ 
28.  inc. 

2,482 

6,626 

1,809 

9.860 
28, 103 

2,913 

1,300 
11.627 

8.293 

4,418 
10,908 

1,032 
271 

1.932 
419 

6.873 
372 


Presi- 

r 

dent's 

Reduc- 

budget 

tion 

7,454 

1,119 

892 

80 

4,582 

508 

4,396 

604 

42,560 

6,358 

5,303 

718 

6,462 

1,004 

1.371 

180 

16,  634 

1,837 

10,0% 

1,470 

1,933 

252 

1,816 

215 

22,845 

3,719 

10,980 

1,732 

5,998 

956 

4,799 

742 

7,006 

1,044 

7,833 
2,329 

1,203 

322 

8,497 

1,314 

11,966 

1,914 

18,699 

2,875 

8,124 

1,252 

4,935 

731 

9,884 

1,563 

1.695 

227 

3,327 

490 

1.365 

135 

1,840 

233 

15,057 

2,423 

2,471 

321 

36,929 

6,238 

11,107 

1,600 

1,491 

206 

22,000 

3,539 

5,640 

856 

4.775 

660 

i<226 

3.995 

2,103 

379 

5,831 

795 

1,582 

227 

8,619 

1,241 

24, 584 

3,519 

2,592 

321 

1,150 

150 

10, 163 

1,454 

7,289 

1,004 

3.819 

599 

9,466 

1,442 

935 

97 

256 

15 

1.664 

268 

403 

16 

6.188 

685 

369 

3 

513, 151   446, 333 


66,818 


IMMIGRATION  AND  N  iTTJRALIZATION  SERVICE 

Mr. 


President,  with 

and  Natiu-al- 

)elieve  the  Members 

fact  there  has  been 

there  are  tens  of 

aliens  that  are  hold- 

should  be  held  by 

citizens'.  I  would 

the  1977  President's 

■ecommendations    of 

both  provide  for  a 

in  the  area  of 

This  is  the  ac- 

t^at  individuals  seek- 

States  are  eligible 


tie 
t  lat 


>  that 


to  do  so  and  those  foimd  ineligible  are 
excluded  from  entry.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  request  and  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  also  pro- 
vide a  reduction  of  127  positions  in  the 
investigation  program.  This  is  the  ac- 
tivity that  works  to  locate  illegal  aliens 
within  the  United  States  and  performs 
investigations  under  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws.  Very  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  came  to  us  last  year  and 
made  a  strong  case  for  these  positions. 
Now,  both  the  administration  and  the 
Budget  Committee  are  telling  us  these 
positions  are  not  needed.  I  find  this  hard 
to  accept — if  not  incredible. 

FEDERAL  BTTREATJ  OF  INVESTIGATION 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  recommendations  by 
the  administration  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  provide  for  reduc- 
tions of  over  $25  million  below  last  year's 
level.  The  effect  of  such  cuts  would  be 
to  reduce  FBI  personnel  by  over  250 
positions,  and  force  States  and  localities 
to  pay  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  training 
local  law  enforcement  officials  at  the 
FBI  Academy  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Heretofore,  this  training  has  been  pro- 
vided on  a  cost -free  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers  should  be 
afforded  the  best  training  possible  if  we 
are  to  overcome  the  spiraling  crime  rate. 
The  TBI  has  played  a  vital  role  in  up- 
grading the  professionalism  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  through  its  train- 
ing programs.  This  training  function 
dates  back  to  1935. 

Congress  has  for  some  time  recognized 
the  need  for  increased  training  o^  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers.  Re- 
sponding to  that  need,  the  Congress  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
which  authorized  the  FBI  to  greatly  ex- 
pand its  training  activities.  For  example, 
1,000  local  law  enforcement  officers  now 
attend  the  FBI  National  Academy  each 
year  instead  of  200  who  were  trained 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  FBI 
Academy.  Also,  since  1968,  the  number  of 
hours  of  instruction  provided  by  the  FBI 
at  the  local  and  regional  level  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Act, 
funds  have  been  appropriated  annually 
to  permit  the  FBI  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  training  at  the  FBI  Academy  including 
travel,  housing,  food,  laundry,  dryclean- 
ing,  instruction  and  instructional  mate- 
rials. Prior  to  passage  of  the  Act  it  was 
necessary  for  State  and  local  attendees 
to  defray  their  own  transportation  costs 
and  living  expenses  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  con- 
cerned about  any  proposal  which  would 
diminish  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  professionalizing  the  Nation's 
law  enforcement  efifort — a  proposal  in 
which  I  fear  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee as  acquiesced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  State- 
by-State  table  be  placed  in  the  Record 
showing  the  effect  of  this  proposed  re- 
duction. 


Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigatUyft  amount  of 

training  reduction   by   State 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 

State  ifr  local 

training 

State:  reduction 

Alabama   $180 

Alaska   29 

Arizona  io6 

Arkansas 86 

California 774 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  . 


95 

Ill 

— —  28 

300 

540 

236 

40 

64 

lUlnols 284 

Indiana 125 

Iowa 72 

Kansas 67 

Kentucky   93 

Louisiana  119 

Maine 45 

Maryland 126 

Massachusetts 126 

Michigan 187 

Minnesota 82 

Mississippi   110 

Missouri    226 


Montana* 
Nebraska 

Nevada  

New    Hampshire. 


51 

56 

67 

42 

New    Jersey 319 

New  Mexico 86 

New  York 460 

North  Carolina 91 

North  Dakota 35 

Ohio    300 

Oklahoma m 

Oregon    92 

Pennsylvania    241 

Rhode  Island 33 

South  Carolina 132 

South  Dakota 29 

Tennessee 166 

Texas 490 

Utah 83 

Vermont  28 

Virginia 243 

Washington  18I 

West  Virginia 24 

Wisconsin ' 186 

Wyoming    • 30 

Puerto  Rico 20 

Virgin    Islands 21 


Total    7,872 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Budge*  Committee  has  agreed 
with  the  administration's  proposal  that 
administratively  imcontrollable  over- 
time— that  is,  overtime  associated  with 
unexpected,  impredlctable,  and  imcon- 
trollable situations — be  reduced  by  25 
percent.  This  can  only  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  FBI.  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency,  and  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

LEGAL    SERVICES    CORPORATION 

Finally,  Mr.  President  this  brings  us 
to  the  matter  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. This  Corporation  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  programs  that  offer  legal 
assistance  in  noncriminal  proceedings  to 
low-income  persons. 

Last  year  the  administration  requested 
$71.5  million  and  the  Congress  provided 
$88  million.  This  year  the  administra- 
tion is  recommending  only  $80  million; 
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a  reduction  of  $8  million  below  lasc  year 
and  $60  million  below  what  the  Cor- 
poration has  Indicated  It  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, here  again  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cutbacks. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  reservations 
I  have  enumerated,  I  plan  to  vote  for  the 
first  concurrent  resolution,  inasmuch  as 
I  agree  with  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  I  am  supportive  of  the  concept 
of  the  Congress  making  an  overall  ex- 
amination of  the  anticipated  Federal  in- 
come. Federal  expenditures  and  so  forth. 
However,  I  do  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  justice  at  a  time  when  crime 
is  up  9  percent  over  last  year — and  I 
wanted  the  Members  to  be  aware  of  my 
reservations  and  the  reasons  for  those 
reservations.  I  also  want  to  put  the 
Members  on  notice  that  I  plan  to  look 
Into  these  Issues  carefully  when  the  mat- 
ter comes  before  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Judiciary  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair.  Our  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  scrutinize  the  budgets 
and  closely  interrogate  the  witnesses  and 
if  we  find  that  the  restoration  of  the 
cutbacks  proposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  administration  are  justi- 
fied, I  fully  intend  to  recommend  that 
the  necessary  additional  fimds  be  in- 
cluded in  the  19v77  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Judiciary  ^appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Hruska 

As  Rankljag  Minority  member  of  the  State, 
Justice,  Oommerce,  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  Chairman,  the 
Honorable  John  O.  Pastore,  in  opposing  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget — 
Fiscal  Year  1977— S.  Con.  Res.  109. 

With  respect  to  law  enforcement  and  Jus- 
tice, the  recommended  amounts  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  will  represent  a  37 
percent  reduction  In  discretionary  funds  for 
LEAA.  Last  year  the  Department  of  Justice 
suffered  a  $100  million  reduction,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  LEAA  budget.  If 
the  level  recommended  for  LEAA  by  this 
budget  resolution  Is  approved,  we  will  be  in- 
flicting even  deeper  cuts  into  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  states  and  localities 
In  the  reduction  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

This  hu»ge  reduction  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  crime  rate  across  the  United  States  re- 
mains high  while  the  courts  and  jails  are 
overcrowded  and  overworked.  One  wonders 
whether  the  victims  of  crime  would  approve 
the  reductions  proposed  In  this  Resolution.  I 
want  to  here  and  now  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  recommendation  of  this  Resolution 
win  force  the  termination  of  the  law  en- 
forcement education  program  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  training  our  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Furthermore,  many  Senators  as  well  as 
many  citizens  have  been  concerned  with 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem,  and  they 
should  be  aware  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  force  a  75  percent  re- 
duction in  the  appropriations  of  those  sums 
we  wanted  to  apply  to  this  new  program  to 
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comoat  the  crime  rate  caused  by  under-aged 

citizens.  ^^■ 

FlnaUy,  S.  Con.  Res.  109  will  wqulre  those 
already  hard  pressed  and  financiaUy  troubled 
local  units  of  government  to  finance  and  as- 
sume a  much  greater  byrden  sf  the  cost  of 
training  local  law  enforcement  othenA.^hen 
local  law  enforcement  officers  are  denied  ^'ed- 
eral  assistance  to  Improve  their  training  and 
education,  we  shall  aU  suffer — each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  Chairman 
Pastore  In  opp>o6ing  the  recommended  re- 
ductions for  law  enforcement  and  Justice. 


PETER  LISAGOR  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  truly  great  reporters  of  our  time, 
Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  once  again  achieved  one  of  the  high- 
est prizes  in  journalism;  that  Is  the  1976 
William  Allen  White  Foundation's  award 
for  journalistic  merit. 

In  addition,  in  1974,  he  was  awarded 
the  Greorge  Foster  Peabody  Broadcasting 
Award  as  well  as  the  Marshall  Field 
Award.  Peter  Lisagor  has  been  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington for  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half.  He  is  a  writer  of  talent  and  depth. 
He  speaks  with  wit  and  hiunor,  and  he 
Is  a  truly  great  reporter  of  the  events  of 
our  times. 

An  engaging  personality,  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  candor,  a  reporter  without 
cant,  all  these  things  Peter  Lisagor  is  and 
because  of  what  he  is,  he  has  the  highest 
respect  and  the  greatest  admiration 
among  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and, 
I  am  sure,  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

To  Peter  Lisagor  on  achieving  this  out- 
standing award,  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  and  may  these  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  achieving  still  greater  things  and 
may  he  continue  being  the  outstanding 
reporter  and  great  journalist  that  he  is. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Pete. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
peed  to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 

solution  890,  which  will  be  stated  by 
titje. 

le  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  890)  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
preventive  health  services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  order  of  business  the  ccmsidera- 
tlon  of  House  Joint  Resolution  890,  the 
emergency  supplonental  appropriation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
SittOT  is  conrGct 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  should  like  to  present  the  usual  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendments,  and  that  no 
points  of  order  be  considered  as  waived. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  "sum  Is"  and 
insert  "sums  are"; 

On  page  1,  beglnrdng  with  line  6,  insert 
the  following: 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 
Emplotbient  and  Training  Administration 
comprehensive   manpower   assistance 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Compre- 
hensive manpower  assistance",  $528,420,000, 
to  remain  available  until  September  30,  1976. 
temporary  employment  assistance 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  activ- 
ities authorized  by  Title  n  of  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment  and   Training  Act   of 
1973.  as  amended  (29  n.S.C.  841-851) ,  91.200,- 
000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  January  31. 
1977. 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    POR    OLDER 
AMERICANS 

To  carry  out  Title  rx  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  as  amended,  $55,900,000,  to  remain 
available  xintll  June  30,  1977. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  in- 
sert the  following : 

RELATED  AGENCY 
CoMMUNm'  Service  Admin ibtkation 

COMMUNITY    SERVICE    PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  tar  "Community 
services  program",  $23,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1976. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Richard  Arnold 
and  Eugene  Klnlow,  of  my  staff,  have  the 
privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  debate 
on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  the  fact — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
agree  to  this — that  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  this  emergency  supplemental  bill 
was  the  proposal  by  the  administration 
in  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill 
containing  $135  million  requested  for  a 
nationwide  fiu  inoculation  program. 

Oiu-  committee,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  agreed  to  the 
amount  requested.  This  request  is  caus- 
ing a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  lots  of 
places,  and  I  understand  that.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  it  in  the 
scientific  community  and  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

To  be  honest  with  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  one  knows  for  sure  whether  the 
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so-ca^ed  swine  flu  w  11  be  a  real  threat. 
It  took  several  miliioi  lives  whenKt  be- 
came [an  epidemic  b£  ck  in  1918.  If"  the 
scientific  community  and  the  President, 
and  even  our  cormni  tee,  in  their  judg- 
ment are  wrong,  of  co'  irse,  we  might  have 
wasted  some  scarce  F  ederal  dollars  that 
could  have  been  usfd  in  other  areas. 
However,  the  cormnit  ee  has  encouraged 
preventive  health  effo  rts.  We  think  there 
have  not  been  enough .  If  the  program  is 
needed,  then  the  funds  in  the  bill  will 
save  lives,  prevent  a  s  eat  deal  of  human 
suffering,  and  save  billions  of  dollars  in 
medical  costs.  So  I  am  going  to  suggest 
that  we  discuss  this,  tern  in  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  a  3propriations  first. 
There  are  some  othei  amendments  that 
we  added  which  wiU  c(  ime  later. 

I  yield  to  the  Senaior  from  Arkansas, 
who  wants  to  ask  some  questions  about 
this  and  express  his  o]  )inions  about  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  wh  ch  brings  this  bill 
to  us.  I  should  like,  if  t  le  chairman  would 
permit  me,  to  make  n  few  remarks  re- 
garding this  whole  pra  gram. 

I  have  been  concern  !d  about  this  whole 
approach  to  the  swin ;  flu  threat,  if  in- 
deed it  is  a  threat.  I  h  ave  seen  some  no- 
table editorials,  partitularly  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  ha'^e  voiced  reserva- 
tions about  the  hast<  of  appropriating 
$135  million  for  swine  flu  prevention. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  one  to  quarrel  with 
the  President,  and  I  suppose  that  when 
that  threat  or  alleged  threat  hangs  over 
our  head,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  ap- 
propriite  this  money  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

I  did  note  that  yes  erday,  two  of  the 
top  immunologiots  in  the  United  States 
questioned  very  strorgly  the  propriety 
of  our  appropriating  s  uch  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  with  no  more  hard  fac- 
tual statistics  and  dat  t  than  were  avail- 
able to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ha  ^e  introduced  two 
amendments  to  this  jdint  resolution  re- 
garding the  preventior  of  childhood  dis- 
eases and  asking  for  in  additional  ap- 
propriation for  that  pi  irpose.  I  have  just 
iigreed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (\Jr.  Magnttson)  to 
withhold  those  amend  nents  imtil  a  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  comes 
through  the  Senate,  perhaps  within  the 
next  2  weeks.  There  is  right  now.  a  bill 
at  the  desk  which  las  passed  both 
Houses  and,  presumab  y,  will  be  going  to 
conference,  which  authorizes  $30  million 
for  the  prevention  of  childhood  diseases 
and  also  for  rodent  control. 

There  is  no  breakdo'  m  of  the  $30  miF- 
lion,  so  there  is  no  wa  ?  of  knowing  how 
much  win  be  allocated  'or  the  prevention 
of  childhood  diseases  a  nd  how  much  will 
be  allocated  to  rodent  control. 

I  appreciate  the  Sen  iter's  allowing  me 
to  make  these  commer  ts,  because  I  con- 
sider the  number  of  children  in  this 
country  susceptible  to  )reventable  child- 
hood diseases  as  one  of  the  great  dis- 
graces of  modem  so(  iety.  Right  now, 
there  are  15.5  million  children  in  this 
country  susceptible  to  :  )olio,  which  we  all 
thought  had  been  stair  ped  out;  9  million 
children  who  have  n<»t  even  been  Im- 


munized against  DPT,  15.8  million  for 
measles,  13.9  for  rubella — the  German 
measles — 26.4  miUion  children  suscep- 
tible to  mumps. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  most  people 
do  not  understand  the  dramatics  or  the 
significance  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
and  I  would  like  to  illustrate. 

In  1984,  before  rubella  vaccine  was  per- 
fected, an  outbreak  of  German  measles, 
or  rubella,  as  it  is  called  in  this  country, 
hit  300,000  people.  As  a  result  of  that, 
30,000  handicapped  children  were  bom, 
because  when  a  child  comes  home  from 
school  with  rubella  and  infects  or  com- 
municates that  disease  to  his  pregnant 
mother,  if  she  gets  rubella  during  the 
first  3  months  of  pregnancy,  it  is  an  iron- 
clad medical  certainty  that  our  new 
child  will  be  handicapped. 

There  are  250,000  adults  and  children 
in  mental  institutions  across  this  coun- 
try— State  hospitals  and  children's  col- 
onies. It  is  estimated  that  between  5  and 
9  percent  ai  all  those  people  are  there 
because  of  rubella. 

Each  one  of  those  people,  in  today's 
dollars,  will  cost  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  directly  and  through 
loss  of  productivity,  $900,000.  If  we  just 
assume  that  7  percent  of  those  people  are 
there  because  of  rubella,  then  $17,500 
people  are  institutionalized  today  as  a 
direct  result  of  rubella.  If  we  convert 
that  to  $900,000  each,  that  is  costing  this 
country  $15.75  billion  in  direct  outlays. 
Yet  we  could,  with  a  massive  effort,  stamp 
out  every  one  of  these  childhood  diseases. 

My  amendments,  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressed only  the  problems  of  the  imder- 
5  children,  because  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  swine  flu  say  that  they  are 
not  going  to  give  that  vaccine  to  chil- 
dren imder  5.  Some  pediatricians  in  this 
country  have  voiced  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  giving  both  the  swine  flu 
vaccine  and  these  other  vaccines  to  chil- 
dren simultaneously.  So  I  flgured  that  it 
would  take  about  $14  million,  if  we  gave 
the  States  25  cents  for  each  immuniza- 
tion, it  would  cost  about  $14  million  to 
immunize  50  percent  of  all  the  children 
under  5  who  are  susceptible  to  these 
childhood  diseases. 

I  today  offered  another  amendment, 
incidentally,  which  would  have  doubled 
that  amount  to  immimize  all  of  them. 
This  bill  (S.  1466)  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  and  Senate,  which  car- 
ries the  authorization,  has  a  maximum 
amount  of  $30  million  in  it,  and  I  assume 
that  when  we  get  to  the  second  supple- 
mental, that  second  supplemental  for  this 
purpose  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  if  we  exceeded  the  authority  which 
was  about  to  come  through. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  Governor 
of  my  State — and  I  must  inject  my  wife's 
name  here,  with  the  Chair's  permission 
and  indulgence — in  the  last  2  years  of 
my  term,  she  spent  her  whole  time  on  a 
massive  immunization  project  in  my 
State.  We  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
susceptible  children  of  any  State  in  the 
country.  In  1973  and  1974,  through  a 
project  called  "Every  Child  by  '74,"  we 
got  together  the  State  health  depart- 
ment, the  National  Guard,  the  Agricul- 
ture Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the 
Arkansas  League  for  Nursing,  the  Ar- 


kansas Medical  Society,  and  10,000 
volunteers  who  were  recruited,  and  we 
immimized,  on  two  successive  week  ends, 
300,000  children.  There^is  now  in  place 
a  project  called  "Every  Child  In  '76."  It 
is  a  Bicentennial -sponsored  project.  It 
is  the  only  health-related  project  that  is 
endorsed  by  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  PTA,  HEW,  just  about 
everybody  who  has  seen  it. 

All  this  project  does,  Mr.  President,  is 
recruit  existing  agencies  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level.  And  incidentally,  the 
National  Governors  Conference  has  en- 
dorsed it  and  supports  it.  All  that  it  does 
is  to  bring  together  the  existing  Federal 
and  State  agencies  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  preventive  medicine  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts,  together  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teers, to  lead  people  by  the  hand  into 
the  clinics  and  into  the  private  physi- 
cians' oflices  to  be  immunized. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  purpose,  no 
greater  effort,  in  this  Bicentennial  Year 
of  1976  than  for  this  Nation  to  engage 
in  a  massive  effort  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  pain,  the  suffering,  the  financial  cost, 
and  the  despair  that  go  with  rubella. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control's  morbidity  and 
mortality  tables,  we  have  had  twice  as 
many  cases  of  ordinary  measles  in  the 
flrst  10  weeks  of  this  year  as  in  the  first 
10  weeks  of  last  year;  we  have  had  about 
the  same  number  of  cases  of  rubella.  But 
let  me  convert  some  figures  for  you  from 
what  we  have  had  so  far,  2,576  cases  of 
rubella  reported  in  this  country  in  the 
first  10  weeks  of  1976. 

If  1  percent  of  those  cases  results  in  a 
handicapped  child  at  a  cost  of  $1  mil- 
lion, you  are  talking  about  just  the  first 
10  weeks  of  this  year  producing  276  re- 
tarded children  or  handicapped  children 
at  a  cost  to  society  of  $276  million,  and 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  predicts 
that  this  year  and  next,  the  10th  year 
since  we  have  had  the  last  epidemic,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  serious  outbreak  of 
rubella  and  measles  in  this  country. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  Arkansas  two 
counties  which  were  not  so  well  covered 
as  they  should  have  been  have  had  out- 
breaks of  rubella  this  year. 

Prince  Georges  County  right  here  in 
the  vicinity  has  already  had  a  significant 
number  of  cases  of  rubella  reported  in 
the  first  10  weeks,  and  we  are  talking 
about  reported  cases.  You  can  multiply 
that  by  two  or  three  times  to  cover  the 
children  who  are  at  home,  who  are  in 
sheltered  workshops,  or  even  those  in 
school  who  are  less  profoundly  retarded. 
Mr.  President.  I  state  again  it  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  to  stand  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  and  report  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people  these  stag- 
gering, disgraceful  statistics. 

I  hai^'  agreed  with  the  fioor  manager, 
the  distinguished  Senator,  not  to  present 
these  amendments,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  will  be  offered,  and  with  his 
acceptance,  when  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  comes  through  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  from  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  say  those  things. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
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one  has  been  more  alert  to  this  proDlem 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We 
have  talked  about  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  overall  for  some  years.  As  a 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  institute  itself,  the 
comparatively  new  institute  in  NIH,  that 
we  established  not  over  4  or  5  years  ago, 
and  we  have  been  hammering  away  to 
try  to  get  more  into  this  field — as  well  as 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in  At- 
lanta. 

We  made  a  little  start  on  rubella  2 
years  ago,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  this 
should  be  done.  I  think  there  Is  nothing 
that  we  can  spend  our  money  for  with 
greater  results. 

My  own  wife  has  done  a  lot  of  this  work 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana's  wife  has  done  a  great 
deal.  All  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  women  are  much  more  concerned 
about  this  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 
But  we  are  concerned.    » 

But  this  is  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion bill.  Number  one,  there  is  a  legisla- 
tive question  involved  about  the  author- 
ization. 

Now,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
pointed  out,  it  is  now  on  the  desk  of 
the  Senate.  There  will  be  a  conference, 
I  think,  and  tlve  conference  should  not 
take  too  long. 

We  will  have  a  second  supplemental. 
The  House  is  working  on  it — well,  the 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Control 
Act  of  1976  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  is  now  pending,  and  we 
will  probably  have  the  second  supple- 
mental before  the  Easter  recess  from 
the  House. 

We  have  to  wait  to  mark  it  up,  so 
when  I  talk  about  214  weeks,  at  the  most, 
we  will  address  ourselves  to  this  situation 
and  then  by  that  time  we  will  have  the 
authorization. 

The  swine  fiu  matter  was  authorized 
under  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  is  how 
they  justified  it  on  when  the  President 
sent  it  up.  So  I  think  we  have  laid  a 
good  foundation. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this.  I 
think  the  Senator  and  I  in  a  previous 
conversation  discussed  the  matter  of 
whether  it  should  be  more  than  $14  mil- 
lion. I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  $50 
million,  but  I  understand  the  authoriza- 
tion will  probably  limit  us  now  to  $30 
minion.  I  do  not  know  of  any  problem 
I  think  this  is  something  that  should 
be  done. 

This  is  one  thing  we  have  to  consider. 
It  is  nice,  I  would  like  to  give  vaccine  to 
everyone.  When  they  go  down  for  the 
swine  vaccine,  the  mother  takes  her 
children  and  she  might  say  to  herself, 
"Why  don't  I  get  them  vaccinated  for 
diphtheria  or  rubella  or  polio?" 

We  have  only  covered  about  70  percent 
of  the  kids  In  this  country  on  polio  where 
we  know  we  have  a  known  vaccine, 
there  is  no  argtmient  about  that.  There 
are  no  if's  and's  or  but's.  But  the  doc- 
tors do  tell  me,  and  the  scientists  tell  me. 
that  sometimes  you  cannot  mix  these 
vaccines  at  the  same  time.  One  may 
neutralize  the  other,  and  they  do  not 


know  exactly  yet;  but  we  know  that  we 
have  a  rubella  vaccine,  we  know  we  have 
a  diphtheria  vaccine,  and  we  certainly 
have  a  polio  vaccine.  So  we  will  be  more 
sympathetic  on  this  matter  when  we 
get  the  second  supplemental. 

But  I  am  awfully  glad  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana— who  probably  wants  to  say  some- 
thing, too — are  making  a  contribution 
here  on  the  fioor  to  this  iwtion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  identical  with  the  House- 
passed  bill  or  are  there  committee 
amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  we  have  com- 
mittee amendments  on  this  bill,  but  they 
deal  with  another  subject.  They,  deal  with 
public  service  jobs  and  summer  youth 
employment.  But  in  that  particular  case 
the  reason  why  we  put  this  In  this  bill 
was  that  the  House  has  it  in  their  sec- 
ond supplemental.  But  because  public 
sen'ice  employment  will  expire  in  many 
cases  on  May  1,  the  House  has  tenta- 
tively agreed  with  us  that  they  will  take 
it  out  of  their  second  supplemental  and 
agree  to  what  we  put  in  this  Emergency 
Supplemental  because  the  urgency  is 
there.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee sent  word  this  morning  that  they 
could  accept  the  Senate  version  of  these 
particular  other  amendments. 

The  public  service  jobs,  If  we  are  going 
to  agree  to  them  in  the  Senate,  cannot 
wait  any  longer  than  the  1st  of  May,  2 
weeks;  in  fact,  12,000  people  have  al- 
ready been  layed  off  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
For  summer  employment,  they  have  got 
to  get  started  the  1st  of  May,  too,  to  gear 
up  before  the  school  year  is  over;  so  that 
is  why  they  are  in  this  bill.  Otherwise 
there  are  no  other  amendments. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  it  is  fall-  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
these  items  are  in  the  House  second 
supplemental. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  all  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  what  we  are  doing 
is  taking  them  out  of  the  second  supple- 
mental and  putting  than  In  an  urgent 
supplemental  because  it  is  so  urgent.  We 
have  the  swine  fiu  vaccine,  plus  the  smn- 
mer  youth  jobs,  the  public  service  jobs 
and  jobs  for  the  elderly  in  here. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator«I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  that. 
If  the  Senator  will  pardon  a  second  ref- 
erence to  my  tenure  as  governor,  we 
never  got  our  summer  youth  employment 
money  imtil  the  summer  was  over.  So  if 
you  can  get  it  to  the  States  earlier  this 
year,  I  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  exactly  why  we 
pulled  it  out  of  the  second  supplemental 
and  put  it  in  this  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  another  thing 
for  the  urgency  of  this  particidar  vaccine 
is  we  have  got  to  start  making  it  right 
now.  There  are  only  four  compajiies — 
that  is  oiu"  testimony — that  know  just 
exactly  how  to  do  it,  and  they  have 
agreed  that  when  the  contracts  are  let 
to  these  four  companies — there  may  be 


two  more  that  might  be  involved  there — 
that  they  will  make  it  without  profit,  just 
for  cost,  and  most  medical  societies  are 
now  in  the  iMxicess  of  spreading  the  word 
that  they  will  do  it  for  free.  They  get  the 
vaccine  for  free,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  nurses. 

But  the  two  are  a  little  different  when 
you  give  it.  We  know  what  we  can  do  on 
what  the  Soiator  from  Arkansas  is  talk- 
ing about,  we  know  that.  They  are 
proven  vaccines.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
rushed  to  be  manufactured.  We  have  got 
a  supply,  and  I  want  to  get  it  done  when 
we  get  back  on  the  supplemental. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  ( 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  call 
up  an  amendment  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  discuss  this? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  the  Senator  may 
discuss  it  right  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limit. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Thurmond  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  recognizing 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Is  the  Senator  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  going 
to  continue  the  colloquy  initiated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
participated  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues relative  to  the  need  to  expand 
the  immunization  program. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  is  pres- 
ently at  the  desk,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 890,  which  would  add  $35  million  for 
immunization  against  childhood  diseases 
to  the  measiure  which  is  now  pending. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  know, 
I  suggested  to  the  committee  that  they 
should  accept  such  an  amendment  when 
it  was  at  the  subcommittee  stage. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  I  waived  the 
presentation  of  that  amendment,  feeling 
that  perhaps  the  full  committee  itself 
might  be  a  better  forum  to  present  that 
amendment  in. 

Yesterday  it  appeared  that  perhaps  the 
best  alternative  would  be  to  present  It 
here  on  the  fioor. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
knows,  in  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee I  expressed  my  strong  feelings 
about  this.  I  stiU  do.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas'  point  is  well  taken.  I 
frankly  feel  we  should  do  more  than  the 
first  amendment  provides  for,  and  a  bit 
more  than  the  second  amendment.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  dog  In  the  manger. 

Is  it  true  that  the  House  is  willing  to 
accept  this  emergency  appropriations 
bin  as  it  Is  now,  with  the  amendments 
added  by  the  Committee,  without  going 
to  conference?  And  that  if  we  were  to 
add  an  amendment  such  as  the  one  I 
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have  written,  it  migpt  impede  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
I  think  if  we  add  this 


doubt  about  the  aut  lorization  yet,  that 


they  would  probably 


until  it  was  authorize  d. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  liot  convinced  about 


lack  of  authorizatior 


tor  from  Arkansas  rtiade  an  exception- 
ally compelling  case  !  ind  I  do  not  want  to 


repeat  all  those  facts 

MPv  MAGNUSON. 

asked  me  about  what 

Mr.  BAYH.  Right 
Mr.  MAGNUSON 


House  a  chance  to  haye  some  doubt  about 
an  authorization. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Prank 


-  as  good  an  authorize  tion  for  $35  million 
more  in  immunizatio  i  for  childhood  dis- 
ease programs  whict   have  been  proven 


successful,  as  for  th< 
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think  that  is  true, 
when  there  is  some 


insist  they  drop  it 


I  think  the  Sena- 


But   the   Senator 
the  House  is  think- 


This  will  give  the 


y,  I  think  we  have 


$135  million  for  a 


program  that  has  ndt  been  tried  before. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  put  we  know  that  is 
authorized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

The  thing  that  cotcems  me 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  :f  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  yield  a  r  linute,  he  asked  for 
advice  about  the  Hou  se. 

I  have  been  dealiig'with  House  con- 


ferees for  a  long  time 


bill  the  way  they  havi  i  it  with  the  amend- 


ments that  they  had 


ond  supplemental.  I   hink  if  there  is  any 


Age  group 


Under  1. 

lto4.. 

5  to  9.. 
10  to  14. 


Total. 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  AND  PEIfcENTAGE 
AS  OF  JANUAR  ' 


1973 


Age  group 


Num-     Per- 
ber    cent 


Diphtheria, 
Tetanus, 
and 
Pertussis: 

0to4 67,130    42.2 

5to9 41,440    22.2 

10  to  14 31,100    15.9 

Poliomyelitis: 

0to4 79,990    50.3 

5to9 47.990    25.7 

10  to  14 42,950    21.9 

Measles: 

Oto4 48,370    30.4 

5to9 29,890    16.0 

lOfoU 37.280    19.0 

Ruliella; 

0to4 50,920    32.0 

5to9 44.830    24.0 

10  to  111....  23,540    40.7 


I  Rut)ella  vacciqe  is  not  offeref  to  children  over  12  in  public 
Immunization  clinics. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  wou  d  also  like  to  have 
y^rinted  in  the  Recoiid  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of 
scribes  an  outbreak 


and  they  want  this 


anyway  in  the  sec- 


question  about  it,  they  could  raise  the 
question  of  authorization  until  the  con- 
ference report  is  in,  that  they  would 
stand  firm. 

That  is  just  the  way,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  that  they  operate 
over  there. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  chairman  yield 
at  this  point? 

I  agree  with  the  chairman.  I  think  he 
has  adequately  stated  what  the  House 
position  is  and  is  very  apt  to  be. 

But  I  think  the  case  that  has  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  which  was  made  very  well, 
very  persuasively,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  both 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  before  we  brought  it  to  the 
floor,  is  a  case  with  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNUSON )  and  I,  and  I  think  most  mem- 
bers, would  agree.  We  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  passage  if  we  had  this  be- 
fore the  second  supplemental  which,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  we  will  get  to  in 
very  short  order. 

What  we  are  hoping  to  do  with  this 
bill  is  to  go  along  with  the  administra- 
tion and  approve  this  vaccination  pro- 
gram quickly.  And  because  of  the  ur- 
gency associated  with  our  unemployment 
problem,  we  also  want  to  approve  the 
public  service  and  summer  jobs  money. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas pointed  out,  when  he  was  a  gov- 
ernor he  generally  did  not  get  that  sum- 


mer employment  money  imtil  too  late. 
We  want  to  avoid  that  situation  this  year. 

We  are  being  told  by  the  House  that 
it  would  accept  the  $135  million  flu  funds 
plus  the  money  we  put  in  for  smnmer 
jobs  and  public  service  jobs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  no  amendments 
are  added. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  no  amendments  are 
added. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
and  he  has  said  so  both  before  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  even 
though  he  very  strongly  favors  this  posi- 
tion, which  we  favor  as  well — does  not 
want  to  jeopardize  this  legislation  by 
tacking  on  to  it  an  amendment  which 
the  House  would  not  accept. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
prepared  to  say. 

But  I  want  to  mention  that,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  his  usual 
manner,  has  been  very  modest  in  de- 
scribing what  he  and  Mrs.  Bumpers 
achieved  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  into 
the  Record  two  charts  showing  the  num- 
^?er  of  children  who  were  innoculated  in 
the  various  categories  in  Arkansas  un- 
der that  immunization  program.  The 
Arkansas  example  could  be  followed  by 
every  State  if  every  State  government 
had  that  kind  of  initiative,  and  if  we 
provide  Federal  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


ARKANSAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  BUREAU  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  SERVICES.  DIVISION  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 


Immunizations  administered  in  public  clinics  from 
Jan. 1  through  Dec.  31. 1973 


Immunizations  administered  in  public  clinics  from 
Jan. 1. through  Dec.  31, 1974 


Opv 


Dtp 


Td     Measles      Rubella 


Total 


Opv 


Dtp 


Td      Measles      Rubella 


Total 


38,902       47,575  26  306  307  87,116 

58,977       44,975  326  29,073  30.011  163.362 

62.553       13.073  29,173  18.917  23.667  147.383 

39.763 24.616  6,748  6.592  77,719 


45,482       50,111  95,593 

50,935       43,223             86       30,674       30,924  155,842 

39,809       11,342       15,879         7.739         8,902  83,671 

17,491  10,258         1,355         1,384  30,488 


200,195     105,623       54,141       55,044       60,577     475,580     153,717      104.676       26,223       39,768       41.210       365,594 


OF  SUSCEPTIBLES 
EACH  YEAR 


1974 


1975 


Num-     Per-      Num- 
ber   cent         ber 


Per- 
cent 


18,440  24.2  22,125  13.9 

8,780  10.1  6,745  3.6 

,6,010  8.2  12,810  6.5 

13,835  27.6  31,915  0.1 

il.UO  5.9  6,380  3.4 

16,300  8.3  9,350  4.8 

12.490  26.7  35,290  22.2 

19.480  10.4  15,65*  8.4 

!0,535  10.5  19,149  9.8 

W.410  25.4  33,235  20.9 

21,140  11.3  17,315  9.3 

6,950  12.0  6,565  11.4 


AprU  8  which  de- 
of  measles  in  the 


Mount  Vemon-Pranconia  area  of  Pair- 
fax  Coimty.  This  illu  strates  the  need  for 
continued  immimiza  ;ion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Measles  OrrrBREAK  Hits  Va. 
(By  Bill  McAllister) 

An  outbresik  of  measles  Is  occvirring  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  and  Pranconla  areas  of 
Fairfax  County,  health  ofiBclals  said  yester- 
day, with  110  cases  confirmed  and  30  more 
suspected. 

Health  officials  began  vaccinating  school 
children  at  several  schools  In  mid-March 
after  50  cases  were  reported. 

Since  then,  more  cases  have  steadily  been 
reported  and  one  12-year-old  boy  has  de- 
veloped encephalitis,  the  most  serious  possi- 
ble side  effect  of  the  disease,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Einarson,  assistant  Fairfax  health 
director. 

The  cases  appear  to  be  concentrated  in 
two  sections  of  the  county,  although  a  few 
cases  have  also  been  reported  in  Alexandria 
and  the  Woodbrldge  section  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam County. 

County  health  officials  have  sent  notices 
to  Fairfax  County  schoolchildren  advising 
them  to  check  their  inmiunization  records. 
Many  children  apparently  received  vaccina- 
tions that  v/ere  ineffective  or  failed  to  receive 
required  booster  shots,  Einarson  said. 

In  all  of  1975,  Fairfax  County  recorded 
only  four  measles  cases.  "Normally  we 
wouldn't  expect  any  cases,"  Einarson  said. 

A  vaccine  against  the  disease  was  developed 


about  10  years  ago,  but  many  children  re- 
ceived their  initial  immunization  at  9  months 
of  age  and  studies  have  since  indicated  the 
vaccine  may  be  Ineffective  on  children  under 
9-years  old,  he  said. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  we  do  not  head  oCf  out- 
breaks of  this  nature,  we  may  face  an 
emergency  situation  for  this  and  other 
serious  diseases. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  his 
wife  are  to  be  praised  and  congratulated. 
He  was  overly  modest  in  describing  the 
role  he  played,  and  which  his  wife  con- 
tinues to  play  in  this  important  efifort. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  alert  the 
country  to  what  is  happening  to  child- 
hood immunization  programs. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  accept  $135 
million  for  a  swine  flu  immimization 
program. 

We  have  potential  epidemics  of  other 
diseases  also.  Look  at  the  situation  for 
other  diseases :  37  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  not  completely  immunized  against 
polio.  We  have  the  medical  technology 
to  stop  polio.  Yet  37  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  unprotected  against  polio. 

The  rate  of  nonimmunization  for  other 
diseases  is  also  rising.  For  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus,  26  percent 
of  the  population  now  lack  immunlza- 
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tion.  Thirty-seven  percent  have  not  been 
immunized  for  m^isles. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  very  dra- 
matically described  what  happens  with 
rubella.  Yet  40  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  immunized  against 
it. 

We  have  two  colleagues  on  the  floor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  have  played  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  area  of  health  authori- 
zation. They,  are  now  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  immunization  problem 
in  the  area  of  authorization. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  when  we 
appropriate  some  money  in  the  second 
supplemental  bill,  or  the  annual  bill,  it 
will  have  to  go  to  the  White  House.  Right 
now  the  President  who  wants  $135  mil- 
lion to  help  fight  a  possible  flu  epidemic. 
We  are  going  to  give  him  the  funds.  But 
we  have  not  been  asked  by  that  same 
President  for  funds  to  fight  possible 
epidemics  of  whooping  cough,  measles, 
rubella,  and  polio. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  am  willing  to 
back  away  from  this  amendment 
although  personally  I  would  like  for  us 
to  utilize  the  President's  acceptance  of 
$135  million  to  fight  flu,  to  get  another 
$35  million  to  flght  childhood  diseases. 
I  am  prepared  to  back  away,  but  I  want 
to  alert  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  we 
may  be  confronted  with  Presidential 
opposition  if  we  appropriate  fimds  for 
childhood  immunization  at  a  later  time. 
To  me,  the  potential  of  damage  and  dan- 
ger to  human  life  is  as  serious  right  now 
for  other  diseases  as  it  is  for  flu.  No 
money  has  been  requested  for  them.  I 
believe  we  should  do  something  about 
it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
who,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  expressing  similar 
concern  in  the  committee.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  member  of  the  committee  and  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  them  on  this 
problem.  We  will  get  the  money  in  the 
second  supplemental,  but  we  should  be 
prepared  for  opposition  from  other 
quarters. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  always  have 
opposition  from  downtown  on  these 
health  matters.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  if  we  put  in  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  want, 
and  if  the  President  vetoes  it  on  account 
of  that,  the  Senate  would  vote  to  over- 
ride him.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  veto. 
He  cannot  do  anything  abcut  that,  once 
he  has  suggested  this. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me — I  have  sat  with  him  in  committee 
and  he  has  given  me  the  privilege,  on 
occasion,  to  chair  the  subcommittee 
when  he  has  been  called  to  duty  else- 
where. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  fighting  in  the  authorization  area 
for  these  innovative  programs.  They  are 
both  familiar  with  the  problem.  Time 
after  time  we  are  confronted  with  this 
kind  of  opposition. 

_Whenever  we  seek  to  appropriate 
money  for  national  health  insurance, 
biomedical     research,     '^r    cancer — the 


kind  of  cancer  that  confronted  the 
family  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, mine,  and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  it  is  inflationary.  But  when 
they  want  to  build  a  new  missile  or 
bomber,  that  is  not  inflationary,  I  will 
not  get  involved  in  that  debate  right 
now,  but  I  think  we  should  get  tough 
on  this. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  us  go  even  further  than  vaccine, 
when  we  come  to  a  discussion  of  this. 

As  the  Senators  probably  know,  I  au- 
thored and  helped  establish  the  first 
cancer  institute  in  1938.  It  was  the  first 
bill  I  authored  in  the  Congress.  At  that 
time  four  out  of  five  people  who  had 
cancer  died.  Now  we  have  it  down  to 
two  and  a  half  in  five.  We  have  made 
some  progress.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
made  mandatory,  somehow,  or  at  least 
for  free  if  they  cannot  afford  it,  along 
with  vaccines,  that  women  take  a  Pap 
test.  We  would  get  it  down  to  below  two. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we 
can  work  on  in  preventive  medicine. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt  one  more  time?  The 
Senator  mentioned  Pap  test.  A  Pap  test 
is  a  test  for  cervical  cancer  which,  if 
given  regularly  to  women,  has  a  chance 
of  detecting  that  disease  at  a  stage  when 
there  is  a  90-percent  chance  of  cure. 
That  wa.«!  not  available  when  my  mother 
contracted  cancer  when  I  was  age  12 
and  we  lost  her. 

Some  time  ago,  I  asked  HEW  to 
change  the  regulations  so  that  the  older 
women  of  this  country  could  deduct 
the  cost  of  a  Pap  test  from  medicare. 
I  got  back  the  word,  "No,  Senator,  we, 
cannot  do  that  because  that  is  preveh; 
tive." 

In  other  words,  the  health  policy  of 
this  coimtry  says  we  can  spend  $10,000 
for  operations,  chemotherapy,  radiation 
and  maybe  then  lose  the  patient— but 
we  cannot  spend  $10  or  $25  to  help  a 
women  save  her  life.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  get  at  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Gary 
Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senatob  Gary  Hart 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Bayh,  Senator  Bumpers  and  others  in  the 
effOTt  to  ensure  the  immunization  of  chU- 
dren  against  the  "conquered"  childhood  dis- 
eases, namely  polio,  measles,  rubella,  mumps, 
diphtheria,  pertussis  and  tetanus.  Dozens  of 
children  are  dying  in  the  United  States  each 
year  from  these  diseases  which  they  never 
should  have  contracted.  Scores  more  are  left 
brain-damaged,  blinded,  deafened,  and  dis- 
abled. In  addition,  many  adults,  young  and 
old,  also  die  unnecessarUy  from  these  dis- 
eases for  which  effective  prevention  is  read- 
ily at  hand. 

Because  safe,  effective  vaccines  now  exist 
for  these  diseases,  a  widespread  fantasy  pre- 
vails that  they  are  diseases  of  the  past.  But 
epidemiologists  warn  that  serious  outbreaks 
and  epidemics  are  happening,  that  Immu- 
nization levels  are  dangerously  low  throxigh- 
out  the  U.S.,  and  that  more  severe  and  more 
sweeping  epidemics  of  some  diseases  threat- 
en, as  the  number  ht  unprotected  persons 
increases.  But  vaccines  simply  won't  work  If 
they're  left  In  the  bottle. 


The  lion  limg  and  the  once-f^mUiar  sight 
of  children  wearing  leg  braces  n«ve  almost 
become  hazy,  bad  memories  to  most  Amer- 
icans since  polio  vaccines  were  developed  by 
Drs.  Jonas  SaUc  and  Albert  Sabin  between 
1955  and  the  early  1960s.  When  live  oral  polio 
vaccine  first  became  avaUable,  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  youngsters  between  one 
and  four  years  old  were  promptly  given  the 
protection  of  three  or  more  doses.  Yet,  by 
1973,  concern  had  so  Upsed  that  40  percent 
of  the  children  in  this  age  group — a  total  of 
over  six  million — were  being  left  unpro- 
tected, with  the  percentages  of  unvaccinated 
children  far  higher  In  cerUin  areas.  Dr.  C. 
Henry  Kempe  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  School  has  predicted  that  para- 
lytic polio  wUl  reappear  in  the  U.S.  unless 
this  trend  toward  insufficient  vaccination  is 
reversed.  Fortunately,  paralytic  poUo  has  re- 
mained relatively  quiescent  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  But  experts  believe  that  an  epide- 
mic flashpoint  could  be  reached  In  many 
locations  at  any  time. 

As  If  to  give  warning,  poUo  struck  In  a 
"pocket  epidemic"  late  In  1972  at  the  Day- 
croft  School  In  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  This 
Christian  Science-oriented  private  school  of 
129  students  first  reported  a  sick  student 
with  suspected  polio  early  In  October.  By 
mid-month,  11  youngsters  between  seven  and 
17  years  old'had  contracted  polio,  Experts 
beUeve  that  many  other  similar  ybutbreaks 
may  occur,  and  are  most  likely  /to  happen 
In  populations  where  the  disease  Is  rare  and 
little  or  no  Immunity  develops. 

Before  Uve  measles  virus  vapclnes  were  in- 
troduced In  1963,  tiie  measles  6^  In  the  U.S. 
had  become  an  annually  repeated  story. 
There  were  some  fovu-  million  cases  every 
year  leading  to  about  4,000  cases  of  measles 
encephalitis  and  some  400  to  500  measles- 
associated  deaths.  Hi  the  wake  of  the  dis- 
ease scores  of  chUdren  were  left  mentally 
retarded,  deaf,  and  with  visual  defects.  Yet 
Americans  traditionally  viewed  measles  as  a 
conmion  and  relatively  harmless  event  of 
chUdhood. 

During  the  first  three  years  after  the  mea- 
sles vaccine  became  available,  15  million  peo- 
ple were  Inununlzed  and  the  number  of 
cases  dropped  by  50  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  In  human  lives 
and  suffering,  what  have  been  the  other 
benefits  of  measles  vaccinations?  Immunolo- 
gists  can  actually  measure  the  economic 
impact  of  prevention  programs  for  given 
diseases — a  decisive  factor  when  costs  of 
mass  vaccinations  must  be  Justified  and  pub- 
lic funds  are  limited.  Thus,  despite  the  in- 
termittent lapses  in  federal  support  during 
the  first  decade,  measles  control  programs 
have  been  of  tremendous  benefit  both  in  hu- 
man and  economic  terms.  Dr.  John  Witte, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC),  calculates  that  dollar  savings  to  the 
nation  achieved  through  measles  Inununiza- 
tion  alone,  diiring  the  1963  to  1973  decade, 
amounted  to  $1.3  bUllon.  By  any  standard 
the  vaccine  wsis  a  good  Investment. 

Yet  even  today,  measles  remains  a  huge 
problem.  While  betwen  85  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  children  will  have  re- 
ceived measles  vaccination  by  age  five  or  six, 
most  of  those  between  ages  one  to  four, 
who  are  at  highest  risk,  remain  unprotected. 
In  1973,  40  percent  of  this  age  group  had 
no  measles  immunization,  despite  the  fact 
that  half  of  measles  deaths  occur  in  children 
under  two  years  old.  Case  fatality  rates  in 
measles  have  change  little  from  prevacclne 
days;  one  death  for  every  1,000  reported  cases. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  while  the  incidence 
of  measles  fiuctuates  directly  with  immuni- 
zation levels,  rubella  Is  different  and  perhaps 
more  Insidious.  Epidemics  of  rubella.  If  un- 
checked, occur  every  six  to  nine  years  In  the 
U.S.  The  1964-1965  epidemic  resulted  in  more 
than  20,000  cases  of  congenital  rubeUa  syn- 
drome and  an  estimated  30,000  spontaneous 
abortions. 
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complications  and  greater  risk  of  death.  As  I 
have  Indicated,  fully  half  of  the  fatal  cases 
of  measles  are  in  children  less  than  two  years 
old.  And  almost  three  quarters  of  whooping 
cough  deaths  are  in  children  less  than  one 
year  old. 

Let  me  sunmiarlze  very  briefly.  The  im- 
munization program  proposed  by  H.J.  Res. 
890  will  provide  adtilts  with  protection 
against  the  prospect  of  one  potentially  seri- 
ous disease — influenza — at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $135  million.  This  will  probably  be  money 
well  spent. 

However,  for  a  fraction  of  that  amount, 
we  can  take  advantage  of  the  access  and 
publicity  surrounding  the  vaccination  pro- 
gram to  provide  our  children  with  protection 
against  the  certainty  of  a  host  of  life-threat- 
ening diseases:  Polio,  Measles,  Rubella, 
Mumps,  Diphtheria,  Tetanus,  and  Pertussis. 
This  will  definitely  be  money  well  spent. 

These  are  diseases  that  simply  should  not 
hanpen.  Each  poses  serious  risks  to  a  child's 
life/ They  are  risks  that  no  child  today 
should  be  forced  to  face.  * 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Donald  Zim- 
merman and  Larry  Greenberg.  of  the 
Labor  Committee  staff,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimofts  consent  that  Mr.  Horowitz, 
Mr.  Silverstein.  and  Mr.  Fox  be  per- 
mitted access  to  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  other  part  of  the  bill  includes,  as  I 
mentioned,  urgently  needed  funds  for 
public  service  jobs,  jobs  for  our  youth 
and  elderly  citizens.  We  did  get  some 
money  in  for  the  older  Americans.  Tliis 
all  relates  to  jobs.  The  bill  has  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  continue  the  current  level  of  pub- 
lic service  jobs  through  January  1977, 
so  a  lot  of  people  will  not  be  laid  off. 

There  is  $528  million  which  will  pro- 
vide 888,000  summer  youth  jobs.  Again, 
it  is  at  the  same  enrollment  level  of  last 
year. 

There  is  $56  million  to  provide  15,000 
jobs  for  the  elderly  until  June  1977. 

Then  there  is  $23  million  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  recreation  programs.  There  is 
a  small  percentage  of  that  involved  in 
transportation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  these 
amounts,  so  that  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence immediately  and  get  this  bill  down 
to  the  President  without  delay.  So  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding,  we  are  not 
turning  this  bill  into  a  "Christmas  tree." 
Eighty-five  percent  of  this  money  was 
requested  by  the  President.  In  fact,  we 
are  15  percent  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. If  there  is  any  question  about  the 
urgency  of  these  items  just  look  at  the 
hard  facts:  Over  12,000  public  service 
jobs  enroUees  have  already  been  laid  off; 
a  total  of  115,000  will  lose  their  jobs  by 
June  15,  1976,  unless  we  take  action  now. 
We  still  have  more  than  7  million  job- 


less people  in  this  country.  I  would  like 
to  see  them  all  get  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  but  there  just  are  not  that  many 
jobs  available.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  critical  need  for  more  public  service 
personnel  in  such  occupations  as  fire- 
fighters, police,  nurses,  corrections  offi- 
cers, and  community  workers.  It  does  not 
make  sense,  as  the  President  proposes,  to 
lay  these  people  off  and  rob  them  of  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  being  produc- 
tive, taxpaying  citizens  and  to  push  many 
of  them  onto  welfare. 

JOBS   FOR  THE   ELDERLT 

Of  equal  urgency  is  the  jobs-for-the- 
elderly  program.  We  are  not  about  to 
accept  the  President's  proposal  and  let 
15,000  of  our  senior  citizens  be  laid  off. 
What  good  is  it  to  extend  human  life  if 
we  cannot  provide  for  the  quality  of  life? 

SUMMER    TOUTH    JOBS 

More  than  2  million  disadvantaged 
youths  are  expected  to  be  without  jobs 
this  summer;  the  rate  of  teenage  imem- 
ployment  remains  above  19  percent.  We 
all  know  the  consequences  of  high  youth 
unemployment  and  idleness  during  the 
summer  months,  turning  yoimg  people 
to  drugs  and  crime.  The  President  has 
belatedly  recognized  this  by  finally  send- 
ing a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
funds  for  summer  youth  jobs.  We  have 
recommended  emergency  appropriations 
so  that  local  project  sponsors  can  begin 
gearing  up  before  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year.  Let  us  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  previous  years,  when  funds  came 
so  late  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
provide  meaningful  jobs  for  these  youths. 
For  many,  this  programs  provides  th6 
first  job  they  have  ever  held;  we  do  not 
want  to  turn  them  off  with  make-work, 
dead-end  jobs.  We  want  to  encourage 
these  youths  to  stay  in  school  and  com- 
plete the  education  that  is  so  necessary 
to  break  out  of  the  poverty  cycle. 

TOtJTH    RECREATION    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  provision  of  $23  million 
for  youth  recreation  programs  will  allow 
millions  of  people  access  to  organized 
sports  activities  during  the  summer 
months.  The  $6  million  national  youth 
sports  program  will,  in  addition,  provide 
medical  examinations,  career  guidance, 
and  drug  abuse  education. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  delay  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  Every  day  th&t  passes 
throws  more  than  thousand  people  out  of 
work — 10,000  a  week.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion jobs  are  at  stake  if  we  accept  the 
administration's  plan  to  abolish  this 
program.  Yes,  the  economy  is  getting  bet- 
ter, but  with  millions  projected  to  be 
without  jobs  for  some  time  to  come, 
abolishing  public  service  employment  will 
only  put  more  people  into  unemployment 
lines  and  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  imme- 
diate passage  of  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Senator  Brooke  how  much 
Is  appreciated  their  very  fine  and  con- 
structive action  on  summer  jobs,  espe- 
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cially  as  it  comes  early.  The  Senators 
both  know  the  struggle  I  have  waged  in 
the  years  to  get  this  money  out  early.  It 
is  coming  out  much  better  now  than  in 
some  years,  and  I  congratulate  them 
for  it.  I  appreciate  what  they  are  doing 
under  the  present  financial  stringencies. 

I  did  want  to  raise  a  legal  question 
about  this  $1.2  billion  for  title  n  of 
CETA.  The  committee  purports  to  give 
certain  directions  to  the  Secretary.  With 
all  respect,  I  believe  there  is  no  legal 
basis  for  those  directions.  It  is  appropri- 
ate to  give  such  directions  if  the  law 
covers  it,  but  in  this  case  the  law  does 
not. 

This  is  no  fault  of  Senator  Magnuson, 
Senator  Brooke,  or  of  the  committee. 
Their  intentions  are  good  and  honorable. 
But  it  results  from  the  fact  that  every- 
thing that  is  authorized  under  title  VI 
has  been  used  up.  Therefore,  we  urgently 
need  a  new  authorization.  In  view  of  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  phase 
out  public  service  jobs  almost  entirely, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  very  enthusi- 
astic about  a  new  authorization  imless  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  serve  essential 
purposes. 

Again,  with  all  respect,  because  the 
chairman  knows  how  much  I  admire  and 
love  him,  tf  these  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  carried  out  notwithstanding 
the  law,  it  would  result  in  discouraging 
the  expansion  of  the  necessary  author- 
ization for  title  VI. 

If  the  Senator  will  follow  me,  because 
it  is  an  important  point,  the  committee 
says,  on  page  2  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  its  description  of  what  it  is 
doing: 

The  committee  recognizes  thai  not  all 
title  VI  prime  sjionsor  areas  qualify  for 
funding  under  the  title  II  program  because 
their  local  unemployment  rates  are  below  6.5 
percent.  Therefore,  the  committee  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  utilize  in  non-title  n 
areas  discretionary  funds  available  to  him  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Imminent  layoff  of  these  pro- 
gram participants. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  Secretary,  In 
my  legal  judgment,  has  no  such  latitude 
because  section  202(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
203,  which  is  the  applicable  law,  says  as 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

The  remainder — (that  Is,  20  percent  of 
the  funds  available) — may  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  in  his  discretion  without  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  severity  of  unemploy- 
ment within  such  areas. 

Such  areas  are  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  to  be  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. Areas  of  substantial  imemploy- 
ment  are  defined  in  section  204(c)  to 
be  those  with  6.5  percent  or  higher  im- 
employment. 

Therefore  I  cannot  see  how,  by  com- 
mittee direction,  the  law  can  be  changed. 
It  relates  only  to  the  areas  which  have 
6.5  percent  unemployment,  even  though, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  discretionary.  It  is 
discretionary  solely  within  those  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

Mr.  BROOKE  and  Mr.  MAGNUSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  lay  both 
problems  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right;  I  will  stop 
now. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  brings 
up  a  situation  now,  the  first  we  dis- 
cussed  

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  say  is,  give  the  Secretary  suf- 
ficient flexibility  that  he  can  do  this,  and 
that  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee can  give  the  Secretary  a  power  he 
cannot  have  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
who  is  going  to  object  to  it.  » 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  were  told  by  the 
Labor  Department  that  this  could  be 
done.  No.  1.  But  I  think  the  point  we 
ought  to  make  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and  I  know  he  is 
concerned,  is  that  imder  title  VI,  as  I 
underst£hd  it,  we  could  vote  jobs  when 
there  was  4.5  percent  and  above  imem- 
plojTnent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  4.5  percent  and  above. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  under  title  n  we 
would  be  limited  to  6.5  percent  un- 
employment and  above. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOBIE.  That  wipes  out  a  large 
area  that  would  not  be  funded.  So  what 
we  tried  to  do  was  take  title  VI  and  put 
it  imder  title  n,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  can  understand 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Which  I  would  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  be  in 
favor  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  imderstand  the 
committee's  perfectly  good  faith,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  that  resulted  in  putting 
title  VI  permanently  on  the  shelf,  and 
any  department  can  very  well,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  title  VI,  refuse  to  disburse  the 
discretionary  funds,  on  the  groimd  that 
title  II  authority  is  not  adequate. 

The  same  argument,  incidentally,  is 
true  as  to  the  30-day  imemployment  re- 
quirement. There  again,  the  law  controls 
and  holds  you  to  title  n  substantial  areas 
of  imemployment. 

There  is  no  way  of  amending  what  has 
been  said  in  the  report,  so  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  make  this  additional  legis- 
lative history:  that  since  this  is  not 
lawful  and  cannot  be  done,  that  the  com- 
mittee then  will  say — and  here  are  the 
two  Senators  who  can  say  It— that  as 
soon  as  title  VI  authority  comes  along, 
the  money  from  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  which  Is  to  be  used, 
as  you  advise  the  Secretary,  can  then  be 
used  imder  title  VI. 

Mr.  BRCXJKE.  That  would  be  perfect- 
ly all  right,  because  I  was  just  going  to 
say  that  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we 
have  not  had  the  authorization,  and  this 
will  pressure  them  to  get  on  with  the 
authorization.  We  would  be  grateful  if 
the  authorizing  committees  would  come 
forth  with  the  authorization,  in  which 
case  we  would  not  have  the  dilemma  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  necessary  addition  to  this  statement, 
and  once  it  is  made  we  are  all  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Solicitor's  Office 
of  the  Labor  Department  has  indicated 
that  the  directions  we  provide  in  the 
Senate  reppi't  are  legal  and  sufficient  for 


the  Labor  Department  to  carry  out  our 
direction. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  problem  in 
the  future,  I  would  suggest  that  my  good 
friend,  who  is  always  good  at  these 
things,  have  his  own  committee  amend 
the  bill,  if  that  is  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  will  do 
our  part.  What  I  am  asking  the  Senator's 
committee  to  do  now  is  to  make  it  clesir 
that  their  direction  means  that,  when  a 
title  VI  authorization  comes  along,  he 
may  use  these  funds  respecting  title  VI. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  colloquy 
here  on  the  floor  will  clarify  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
contains  a  number  of  items  which  are  ur- 
gent in  nature. 

The  bill  provides  the  $135  million  re- 
quested by  the  President — and  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — ^for  a 
nationwide  influenza  immunization  pro- 
gram. 

It  also  provides  an  additional  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  public  employment,  jobs  for  the 
elderly,  and  summer  emplojTnent  for  our 
younger  people.  These,  too,  are  urgent 
matters,  as  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment. 

The  $135  miUion  for  flu  vaccinations 
arises  from  an  outbreak  of  swine  influ- 
enza among  military  recruits  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  in  February.  The  particular  strain 
of  swine  flu,  we  are  told,  has  not  been 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  among 
humans  for  50  years. 

We  also  are  advised  that  it  is  related 
to  tiie  swine  flu  virus  which  was  impli- 
cated as  the  cause  of  the  1918-19  pan- 
demic. That  outbreak  caused  548,000 
deaths  in  this  country  alone. 

And,  according  to  Uie  testimony  at  our 
recent  hearing  on  this  subject,  virtually 
the  total  population  of  the  country  is  vul- 
nerable to  infection  from  swine  influenza 
next  fall  and  winter. 

Under  the  circumstances,  HEW's 
health  professionals,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  outside  experts,  prescribe  a  nation- 
wide immunization  program.  This  tsT^e  of 
mass  immunization  program  would 
dwarf  in  scope  the  massive  attack  on 
polio  that  began  In  the  1950's. 

The  President  has  listened  to  the 
health  professionals  and  based  upon 
their  advice  has  asked  for  the  $135  mil- 
lion for  the  flu  innoculation  program.  We 
received  the  same  advice  from  HEW's 
health  professionals  in  our  recent  hear- 
ing. I  believe  we  cannot  ignore  it — ^we 
cannot  take  a  chance  with  the  health  of 
our  people.  We  must  go  forward  with  this 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  this  is  an  entirely  voluntary 
program.  No  one  will  be  forced  to  get  a       / 
flu  shot.  Those  who  do  get  the  shots  will,    / 
as  I  understand  it,  be  forewarned  about 
possible  reactions  or  side  effects. 

Of  the  $135  million  to  be  provided,  $100 
million  is  for  purchase  of  the  necessary 
fiu  vaccine;  $26  millixsn  is  for  helping 
State  and  local  governments  develop  and 
operate  community  immunization  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Magnuson,  has  pointed  out. 
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that  this  will  be 


and  I  think  very  well, 
the  nucleus  for  immunization  programs 
for  other  diseases  thatt  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor,  such  as  rubella  and 
polio;  $3,200,000  is  for  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  vaccine  ty  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  i,nd  $4  million  is 
for  additional  flu  research  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  There  also 
will  be  $1.8  million  ava  lable  for  admin- 
istrative and  technical  costs. 
We  are  advised  that  ^  time  is  a  critical 


pose  the  amendment  the  subcommittee 
accepted  to  provide  funding  through 
January  1977. 

In  addition,  we  provide  $528.4  million 
for  siunmer  employment  for  youth.  Here 
again,  I  felt  the  House  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  I  moved  to  raise  the  figure 
from  the  House  level  of  $499.8  million  to 
$525  million.  When  our  committee  later 
learned  that  the  administration  was 
planning  to  submit  a  budget  request  of 
$528.4  million,  we  amended  our  figure  to 


factor  in  this  antiflu  effort.  Work  on  ^iwincide  with   the   level   the  President 
developing  and  perfec  ing  the  vaccine    seeks 


must  start  promptly,  ard  the  States  and 
communities  must  begii^  their  own  orga- 
nizational efiforts.  Thuk,  this  has  been 
characterized  as  an  urgent — or  emer- 
gency— supplemental . 

But,  unemployment  ii  i  this  Nation  also 
remains  an  urgent — or « mergency— mat- 
ter. Our  jobless  rate  i;  down,  but  it  is 
down  only  to  7.5  perce  it,  with  an  esty 
mated  7  million  people  out  of  work,  we 
believe,  in  fact,  that  mo]  e  than  this  niun- 
ber  are  jobless  but  simply  have  become 
discouraged  and  have  jiven  up  looking 
for  work. 

Thus,  the  unemploym  ;nt  picture,  while 
improving  somewhat,  i  equires  our  con- 
tinuing attention.  Furt  ler,  prime  spon- 
sors,, including  cities  i  n  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  are  rum  ing  out  of  public 
service  jobs  money,  wit  i  layoffs  possible 
or  actually  taking  place 

In  Massachusetts  a  lumber  of  prime 
sponsors  are  experien(  ing  considerable 
difficulty.  The  Departn:ent  of  Labor  ad- 
vises that  the  balance  ol  State  Massachu- 
setts prime  sponsor  cou  d  lose  some  4,987 
people  from  its  rolls  bj  the  end  of  June 
as  matters  presently  sta  nd. 

The  city  of  Boston,  Kith  some  40,000 
unemployed,  exhaustec  its  regular  title 
n  public  service  jobs  money  last  De- 
cember. It  has  1,143  people  enrolled  in 
an  emergency  jobs  program  but  can 
maintain  this  level^nlj  through  June  30, 
according  to  the  Labo-  Department. 

The  Ca.mbridge  Consortium,  another 
prime  sponsor,  may  ejpect  "substantial 
layoffs"  to  begin  by  Ju  le  15  under  pres- 
ent funding  conditions,  the  Department 
adds. 

Nationally,  we  are  advised  that  In 
April  alone  some  l,00p  public  employ- 
ment enrollees  will  be  l^id  off  every  work- 
ing day  of  the  month,  because  of  the 
lack  of  suflBcient  funds 

The  number  of  potential  layoffs  runs 
into  the  tens  of  thousinds  and  it  must 
be  of  deep  concern  to  us  all.  We  do  not 
want  the  jobless  rate  to  reverse  its  course 
and  start  climbing  aga  n.  We  know  what 
this  means  to  the  econc  my  and  the  coun- 
try and  most  particularly  to  the  people 
involved.  The  destructi  i^e  effects  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  nust  be  avoided. 

Consequently,  our  cc  mmittee  provided 
$1.2  billion  for  public  employment.  This 
is  $400  million  more  th  in  the  House  sub- 
committee level  in  the  s  econd  supplemen- 
tal  appropriations  bl  1.  I  believe  the 
House  was  moving  in  t  le  right'direction, 
but  its  recommendation  would  provide 
funding  only  through  October  of  this 
year.  This  does  not  go  far  enough  in  my 
view,  and  that  is  why  f.  was  glad  to  pro- 


Our  new  level  will  provide  some  888,000 
9-week  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth  ages 
14  to  21  this  summer.  But  the  simimer 
is  not  that  far  off  and  we  must  act  now 
if  there  is  to  be  sufiBcient  time  available 
for  developing  an  effective  program. 

Our  committee  also  has  provided  $55.9 
million,  the  same  level  as  the  House,  for 
sopie  15,000  jobs  for  elderly  workers.  This 
vital  program  provides  part-time  job  op- 
portunities for  persons  55  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  President's  budget  pro- 
poses to  abolish  this  program  effective 
this  Jime  30. 

Our  committee  also  has  provided  $17 
million  for  summer  youth  recreation  and 
transportation  and  $6  million  for  the  na- 
tional youth  sports  program. 

I  believe  we  have  developed  a  bill  that 
responds  not  only  to  the  President's  plea 
on  flu  vaccinations,  but  also  to  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  our  Nation's  unemployed. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  the  pending 
measure  prompt  approval. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Magnuson,  and  his  very  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Dirks. 

I  certainly  commend  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
the  very  able  minority  coimsel,  Mr. 
Bonner,  and  our  very  able  assistant  on 
Labor-HEW,  Mr.  Kaganowich. 

This  is  important  urgent  legislation 
that  cannot  be  delayed,  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  we  can  complete  action  on  it 
very  shortly,  go  to  conference  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week,  and  have  this 
legislation  on  the  desk  of  the  President 
prior  to  the  Easter  recess;  and  we  hope 
the  President  will  sign  it  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, House  Joint  Resolution  890  came 
to  the  Senate  as  a  very  brief  piece  of 
legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution  890, 
as  it  came  to  the  Senate  fropa_the  House 
of  Representatives,  provided  for  appro- 
priation of  $135,064,000  for  a  comprehen- 
sive nationwide  influenza  immunization 
program. 

This  would  be  a  volunteer  program, 
that  is,  each  individual  would  decide  for 
himself  or  herself  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  wished  to  make  use  of  the  vaccine.  I 
can  support  that  $135  million  program. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate,  however, 
goes  way  beyond  and  Is  entirely  different 
from  the  joint  resolution  sent  to  the  Seri- 
ate by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  total  amount  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  is  $1,942,384,000. 
In  other  words,  the  Senate  committee 
took  a  piece  of  legislation  calling  for  an 


appropriation  of  $135  million  and  now 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  legislation 
with  appropriations  totaling  $1,942,384,- 
000.  The  flu  vaccine  part  of  the  total  bill 
represents  only  7  percent  of  the  total 
dollars  Involved.  Yes,  only  7  percent. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  vaccine 
program  of  $135  million,  but  in  order  to 
do  that  one  would  need  to  vote  for  legis- 
lation carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$1,942,384,000. 

The  legislation  provides  $528,420,000 
in  additional  money  for  comprehensive 
manpower  assistance.  I  will  point  out 
that  the  committee  report  states  there 
is  presently  available  for  this  program 
$2,388,400,000.  Yet  the  pending  legisla- 
tion would  Increase  that  amount  which  Is 
now  available  by  an  additional  $528,420,- 
000. 

To  take  another  area,  for  public  serv- 
ice jobs  there  is  presently  available  for 
this  program,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  $1,625  million.  The  legislation 
before  the  Senate  today,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  would  add  an  additional 
$1,200  million  to  the  $1,625  million  al- 
ready available  for  the  public  service 
jobs. 

So.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
total  package,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
finds  that  the  figures  are  so  high  that 
he  would  find  It  very  dlflBcult  to  support 
this  House  Joint  Resolution  890  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  committee. 

I  say  again,  I  have  no  problem  with 
the  $135  million  for  flu  vaccine,  but  the 
total  of  $1,924,384,000  is  far  too  much,  in 
my  judgment,  especially  considering  the 
fact  that  the  budget  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  exceed  $75  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  $1.9  billion  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  Is  $336  million  below  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  these 
Items. 

The  President's  budget  requests  are  be- 
low the  Congress  fiscal  1976  budget  ceil- 
ings. 

All  we  are  doing  Is  taking  budget  re- 
quest Items,  for  which  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  agreed  to  In  the 
second  supplemental,  and  move  them  up 
Into  this  emergency  supplemental.  This 
is  in  the  interest  of  program  efficiency 
and  effectiveness;  it  would  cost  more 
if  we  delay  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  and  the  House  sec- 
ond supplemental  allowances  for  these 
programs. 

The  specific  amoimts  approved  by  the 
committee  are:  $1,200  million  to  con- 
tinue the  current  level  of  310,000  public 
service  jobs  through  January  1977.  The 
President's  budget  requested  $1,700  mil- 
lion; $528,420,000  to  provide  888,000  siun- 
mer youth  jobs,  the  same  enrollment 
level  as  last  year.  This  matches  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request;  $55,900,000  to  pro- 
vide 15,000  jobs  for  the  elderly,  through 
June  1977.  The  President  proposed  to 
establish  this  program;  $23,000,000  for 
summer  youth  recreation  and  transport- 
ation programs.  Including  $6  million  for 
the  national  youth  sports  program.  Last 
year.  Congress  provided  $20  million  for 
these  programs. 

For  the  record,  here  are  more  specific 
details  of  our  committee's  actions : 
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Atbuc  service  jobs 

The  committee  recommended  $1,200 
million  to  extend  310,000  current  en- 
rollees In  both  the  title  II  and  title  VI 
public  service  jobs  programs  authorized 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  The  President's  budget 
proposed  phasing  down  this  program  to 
only  50,000  jobs  by  September  1977. 

Job  opportunities  Include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  work,  such  as  firefighters,  elec- 
tricians, corrections  officers,  community 
workers,  licensed  practical  nurses,  pa- 
trolmen, and  lab  technicians. 

SUMMER  YOUTH  JOBS 

The  committee  recommended  $525  mil- 
lion to  provide  last  summer's  level  of  ap- 
proximately 882.000  job  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  Jobs  Include  such 
work  as  teacher's  aides,  library  assist- 
ants, and  hospital  aides,  as  well  as  work 
in  park  and  recreation  agencies. 

JOBS  POE  THE  ELDERLY 

The  committee  voted  $55,900,000  to  ex- 
pand the  community  service  employment 
for  older  Americans  program  authorized 
under  title  EX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  from  12.400  to  15,000  jobs.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  proposes  to  abolish  this 
program,  effective  June  30, 1976. 

SUMMER    YOUTH    RECREATION    AND    SPORTS 
PROGRAMS 

The  committee  recommended  $23  mil- 
lion composed  of:  $17  million  for  the 
summer  youth  recreation  and  transpor- 
tation program  and  $6  million  for  the 
national  youth  sports  program.  The 
President's  budget  proposed  to  abolish 
both  of  these  programs. 

These  programs  rely  heavily  on  volun- 
teers, as  well  as  providing  job  oppor- 
tunities such  as  recreation  aides  and 
playground  monitors  for  enrollees  In  the 
public  service  jobs  program. 

The  national  youth  sports  program 
provides  disadvantaged  youths  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18  living  In  concen- 
trated areas  of  poverty  an  opportimlty  to 
receive  and  participate  in  sports  instruc- 
tion and  competition. 

The  summer  youth  recreation  program 
provides  cultural,  educational,  and  sports 
activities  during  the  summer  months  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  13.  Approxi- 
mately $1,700,000  of  the  $17  million  rec- 
ommended was  Included  for  transporta- 
tion support  services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment,  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
to  the  desk.  '      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CiTR- 
Tis).  The  amendment  will  b    stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits  pro- 
poses an  amendment. 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing; _ 

preclinical  and  clinical  TESTING 

For  monitoring  and  assuring  the  adequacy, 
rellabUlty,  and  quality  of  preclinical  and 
clinical  testing  of  drugs,  food  additives,  and 
devices  under  the  provliilons  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  $25,280,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Ohio  wMies  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  On  the  imderstandlng  it 
shall  be  brief,  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  the  matter  that  has  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  $1,200,000,000 
in  connection  with  CETA  fimds,  I  simply 
desire  to  have  assurance  as  to  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 

I  shall  ask  this  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Is  It  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  that  these  f  imds  may  be  used 
to  reimburse  cities  that  have  rvm  out  of 
public  service  jobs  money  and  borrowed 
from  other  sources  in  order  to  avoid 
layoffs? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  report,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  read.  It  clearly  sta^tes 
that  It  Is  our  Intent  that  the  public  serv- 
ice job  funds  be  used  to  continue  all 
current  enrollees,  In  other  words,  keep 
them  as  they  are  and  thus  avoid  layoffs. 
The  Labor  Department  should  be  gearing 
up  to  spend  these  fxmds,  rather  than 
forcing  layoffs,  and  that  Is  our  intent. 
The  language  of  the  report  is  very  strong. 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  explanation  of  that  matter. 
It  clears  It  up  entirely.  * 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  3neldlng. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Javits  and 
I  are  offering  today  Is  to  provide  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  with  the 
necessary  resources  to  monitor  and  as- 
sure the  adequacy,  reliability,  and  qual- 
ity of  preclinical  and  clinical  testing  of 
drugs,  food  additives,  and  devices  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  These  tests  are  the 
scientific  basis  upon  which  FDA  makes 
judgments  as  to  whether  to  approve 
drugs  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  American  People.  Mr.  President  there 
Is  a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  resources  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  fulfill,  what 
I  consider  to  be,  the  most  basic,  fimda- 
mental  and  Important  responsibility  of 
that  agency. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider appropriating  $135  million  for  the 
fiu  vaccine.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  a 
very  serious  question  as  to  whether  this 
particular  Infiuenza  really  will  strike  at 
the  American  people.  However,  we  carmot 
afford  to  take  that  chance  with  respect 
to  protecting  the  health  of  the 
can  people.  Therefore.  In  order  to\ln- 
sure  against  such  a  risk.  Congress  ind 
the  President  are  about  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  $135  million  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose. 

I  have  very  serious  reservations  as  to 
whether  this  program  actually  will  be 
able  to  be  Implemented  on  time  and 
whether  the  vaccines  will  be  adequately 
prepared,  I  wonder  whether  we  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  kinds  of  procedures 
to  make  sure  that  the  drug  companies 
are  going  to  do  this  as  a  public  service 
to  the  American  people  rather  than  as 
a  profitmaklng  venture. 


We  have  heard  extensive  testimony 
before  our  Health  Subcommittee  from 
various  health  spokesmen,  from  various 
States,  which  raises  serious  questions  as 
to  whether  this  program  will  be  able  to  be 
adequately  Implemented.  I  will  support 
this  program,  but  with  some  very  serious 
and  grave  reservations  in  terms  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  see 
this  program  substantially  realized. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  proposing  is  some- 
thing which  is  as  basic  and  fimdamental 
to  the  protection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  any  health  measiu-e  we  could 
possibly  enact. 

Every  person  who  read  the  newspa- 
pers this  morning  or  who  watched  the 
television  last  evening  knows  that  one 
of  the  most  important  drug  companies 
In  this  Nation  Is  about  to  be  subject  to 
grand  jury  Investigation.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  strongly  urged 
this  action  after  an  Intensive  Investi- 
gation. The  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  sending  their  full  Investigation 
to  the  Justlcie  Department,  asking  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  PDA  told 
us.  In  testimony  before  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, that  he  cannot  give  assur- 
ances to  the  American  people  that  the 
situation  at  the  G.  D.  Eearle  Co. 
Is  not  the  same  In  drug  company  after 
drug  comj>any  all  across  this  coimtry. 
E>r.  Schmidt  Is  very  concerned.  The  In- 
dividual to  whom  we,  the  Congress,  have 
given  the  mandate  to  assure  the  safety  of 
the  American  people  and  to  require  the 
integrity  of  scientific  data,  is  powerless 
to  do  so.  He  is  powerless  because  he 
lacks  the  capacity  to  do  It  without  the 
resources.  We  must  give  him  the  re- 
sources to  do  It.  We  must  not  fall  In  this 
duty,  as  representatives  of  the  American 
people.         Y* 

•The  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  said  today  that  he 
does  not  have  these  resources.  He  can- 
not assure  that  the  scientific  data  on 
which  he  must  base  public  health  deci- 
sions is  accurate  without  these  resources. 
He  lacks  the  capacity  to  do  it,  unless 
we  give  him  $25.28  million  for  an  addi- 
tional 761  positions.  Dr.  Schmidt  re- 
quested this  amount  before  our  Health 
Subcommittee  yesterday.  This  was  the 
amoimt  which  he  sent  to  the  Department 
of  HEW.  The  Department  of  HEW  has 
received  a  recommendation  from  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
udget  that  this  figure  be  cut  to  $20.5 
million.  The  difference  between  $25.28 
million  and  $20.5  million  is  the  amount 
needed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  Inspect  the  drug  testing  fa- 
cilities and  procedures  of  every  drug 
research  company  in  this  country,  as  ' 
well  as  the  drug  companies  themselves. 
Without  that,  they  are  going  t^  have  to 
be  selective  as  to  which  companies  they 
are  going  to  so  Inspect. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  record  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  drug  industry. 
This  morning,  before  our  Health  Sub- 
committee, we  heard  Mr.  Train  testify. 
He  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Envlron- 
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Mr.  President,  this 
revealed  that  he  has 
of  lack  of  scientific 
ing  which  he  has 

In  addition  to  Mr. 
agents  of  the 
Agency  before  our 
appeared  under 
wish  every  Member 
have  heard  their 
parallels  the  situation 
Drug  Administration 
under  the  direction  of 
gators  of  EPA  took 
from  more  than  104 
secticides  which  are 
cer  causing  agents 
studies  on  24  of  them 
sworn    testimony    of 
vestigator'^of  EPA.  23 
at    random    had 
studies.  He  said  that 
mation  was  lacking 
ous  distortions  and 

As  a  result  of  this 
that  he  could  not  give 
American  people  about 
efficacy  of  the 
that  were  being  used 
length  and  breadth  of 

Mr.  President,  this 
more  important,  in 
the  health  of  the 
with  all  due  respect, 
flu. 

The  amendment  tha 
New  York  and  I  are 
a  very  simple  and 
would  provide  the 
ministration  with  the 
to  permit  the  kind  of 
entific  research  which 
necessary.  Not  only  thi ) 
the  Food  and  Drug 
lieves  this  is  essential 
rector  of  EPA  feels  it 
GAO  has  pointed  out 
In  its  investigation  of 
Administration.  I  do 
wait  another  day  for 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
this  amendment  will 
floor  and  when  we  go 
the  House  the 
particular   request 
that  he  has  given  to 

Mr.  President.  I  w 
into  further  detail 
revelations  on  how 
torted  and  made  to 
which  are  not  based 
I  would  be  pleased  to 
the  inadequacies  of 
and  the  otherjreleva  it 
hearings.  However,  I  -' 
and  cosponsor,  the 
atcr  from  New  York, 
and  I  shall  withhold 
this  time  to  allow  Mi 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr. 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  very  clearly  outlined  the  situation.  I 
should  just  like  to  read  an  exchange  in  a 
colloquy  between  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
Senator  Kennedy. 

He  asked  him  yesterday,  and  I  sat 
in  on  the  hearing: 

Well,  how  Important  do  you  feel,  Mr. 
Commissioner — how  Important,  given  the 
background  of  what  you  said  this  morning 
on  the  laboratories  and  what  your  studies 
have  shown — how  important  an  Investment 
is  that,  do  you  feel,  in  terms  of  the  public's 
funds? 

That  is,  the  amendment  we  are  press- 
ing now. 

Dr.  Schmidt.  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  this  kind  of  program  be  carried  out, 
and  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
do  a  lot  of  very  expensive  things  in  this 
country  that  are  at  the  leading  edge  of  re- 
search and  of  science,  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  the  foundation  of 
science  and  scientific  knowledge. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  have  a  very 
sound  foundation  of  costs.  Compared  to 
what  we  are  investing  in  other  areas,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  this  Is  very  small  and  weU 
worth  the  Information  that  we  receive. 

Mr.  Resident,  aside  from  that  very 
basic  foundation  that  I  have  just  read, 
the  important  point  here  is  that  we  are 
seeking  to  lock  doors  which  are  ruinously 
opened  and  simply  because  of  the  rather 
infinitesimal  aspect  of  personnel,  which 
appalls  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself. 
That  cattle  must  die,  families  must  be 
ruined — and  they  are  marvelous  about  it, 
unbelievable  Americans,  farm  families 
from  the  Middle  West — just  because  we 
have  not  enough  people  to  do  the  job. 
When  we  compared  their  losses  to  what 
we  were  denying  them  in  terms  of  this 
lack  of  personnel,  it  was  really  shocking, 
•  and  really,  just  unanswerable. 

So,  Mr.  President,  knowing  full  well, 
and  I  certainly  do — I  have  been  here  a 
long  time  and  understand — the  problems 
which  my  colleagues  have  in  respect  of 
this  appropriation  bill,  we  felt  that,  it 
being  so  much  right  now  in  the  very  ac- 
tive phase  of  this  work,  it  was  very  im- 
portant that  some  help  be  given  to  the 
personnel  side  to  this  agency.  Notwith- 
standing the  disabilities  which  are  in- 
volved in  terms  of  the  practical  legisla- 
tive configuration,  the  Senate  always  has 
shown  that  it  knows  a  right  way  to  do 
right,  and  this  is  such  an  occasion.  Hence, 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  joined  in 
pressing  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts ^Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

If  I  might  have  Mr.  Kennedy's  atten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  my  colleague  I  am  most  sympa- 
thetic with  the  purposes  that  he  intends 
by  the  introduction  of  his  amendment.  I 
am  sure  we  do  need  assistance  for  FDA, 
particularly  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  will  agree  that  we  need  as- 
sistance in  PDA. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  an  urgent  supplemental  bill. 


We  sat  yesterday  in  the  full  committee, 
we  sat  the  day  before  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  at  no  time  did  we  have  any  sug- 
gestion that  this  particular  amendment 
would  be  offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  supplemen- 
tal will  be  taken  up  very  shortly.  At  that 
time  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  now  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  that  they  will 
give  full  consideration — and  also  Senator 
McGee  of  Wyoming,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  given  us 
his  asurance  that  they  will  take  this  mat- 
ter up  and  give  it  expeditious  attention. 
All  in  all,  what  I  want  to  do  is  to 
assure  my  colleague  that  we  are  prepared 
to  do  everything  to  see  that  what  he  has 
proposed  will  be  given  expeditious  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  hopeful  that  in  the 
second  supplemental,  which  will  be  com- 
ing very  shortly,  that  that  will  be  done. 

Now,  once  we  begin  to  open  up  this 
floodgate  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  want  to  do, 
we  risk  the  danger  of  having  this  urgent 
supplemental  not  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  practically  said 
that  to  us,  that  they  are  just  not  going 
to  accept  anything  else  on  that. 

We  are  hoping  we  can  take  this  urgent 
supplemental  without  even  a  conference 
if  we  restrict  it  to  what  we  already  have 
and  what  they  have  already  agreed  to, 
and  they  will  not  accept  this  FDA  addi- 
tion to  this  urgent  supplemental  bill. 

At  one  time  we  thought  that  a  point  of 
order  would  lie.  No  one  wants  to  raise  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  can  understand  that 
my  colleague  can  correct  his  language 
so  that  he  can  get  within  that  restriction 
and  a  point  of  order  will  not  lie.  We  do 
not  want  to  have  to  take  this  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table.  We  would  hke  to  give  as- 
surance to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  we  col- 
lectively will  do  everything  we  can 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ivlr.  President,  will  my 
good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  could  raise  a 
parlimentary  point.  You  realize  that  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  flu  vaccine 
is  still  pending  in  our  health  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  because  there  are  5,000  or  more 
jobs  in  Massachusetts  alone  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  affected  adversely  if  this  legis- 
lation is  not  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  am  talking 
about  the  swine  flu,  and  we  are  also  talk- 
ing about  millions  of  people's  lives. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  agree  about  the 
point  of  accommodation  you  raise,  how- 
ever, my  good  friend,  that  works  both 
ways. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  it  works  both 
ways.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator, 
who  has  fought  time  after  time  for 
summer  youth  jobs,  not  selfishly  only  for 
our  State  of  Massachusetts  but  for  all 
over  the  country.  He  also  knows  there  is 
a  great  needv  to  preserve  these  public 
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service  jobs.  That  is  the  urgency  for 
putting  this  onto  this  flu  vaccine  bill. 

We  do  not  want  to  clutter  this  up  so 
that  we  will  lose  it.  That  Is  all  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  are  not  trying  to  give  him  the 
brushoff.  We  intend  to  give  these  items 
every  consideration.  We  have  gotten  that 
from  Senator  McGee;  the  Senator  has 
got  it  now  from  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  assurance  we 
can  give  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  can  assure  him 
that  he  has  got  some  allies  in  this  cause, 
and  they  will  give  proper  and  expeditious 
attention  to  this  just  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  can. 

I  would  hope  he  would  seriously  con- 
sider, upon  those  assurances  which  now 
are  a  part  of  the  record,  withholding 
his  amendment,  and  let  us  go  forward. 

I  ask  the  same  thing  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  be- 
cause he  has  fought  for  jobs,  summer 
youth  jobs,  and  he  knows  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
to  go  to  conference.  We  would  really  like 
to  take  this  legislation  next  week,  as  I 
said,  on  Monday,  and  just  get  with  the 
House  and  say,  "This  is  it,"  and  send 
it  right  down  to  the  President,  have  him 
sign  it  hopefully  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. 

As  it  is  now  constituted  we  have  re- 
ceived some  assurances  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  they  apparently 
will  accept  the  bill  as  reported. 

Tack  this  onto  it  and  we  do  not  know 
where  we  go.  I  am  sure  that  neither  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  nor  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  wants  to  be  a 
party  to  holding  back  these  jobs,  as  im- 
portant as  the  amendment  they  offer  on 
the  floor  today  is.  That  is  the  case,  in 
brief. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Do  I  understand  correct- 
ly that  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
tiie  chairman  gave  assurances  to  mj* 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  that  their  particu- 
lar amendment  would  be  dealt  with  affir- 
matively in  the  second  supplemental? 
That  is  a  lot  different  from  holding  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
said  it  would  be  dealt  with  affirmatively. 
We  said  it  would  be  given  consideration 
in  the  second  supplemental.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  chairman  gave  any  assurance 
that  what  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  or  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  be  accepted  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  he  could.  I  cer- 
tainly could  not.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  is  going  to  do,  but  we  said 
we  would  take  it  up.      -.,., 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  was  notson  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No;  we  said  we  would 
take  it  up  and  give  it  expMitious  atten- 
tion. Nobody  made  any  promise  to  ac- 
cept it. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  concerned,  I  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
amendment  in  the  second  supplemental. 
I  understand  the  admirustration  wUl  sup- 
port at  least  $16  million,  and  I  think  they 
will  probably  accept  more. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  hfis  many 
frlSidSr-including  the  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  a'dministration  is 
what  Is  worrying  me  because,  after  all, 
this  deficiency  has  been  building.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  in  oui"  committee  have 
been  concerned  about  giving  additional 
responsibility  to  the  FDA,  although  it 
might  be  absolutely  essential,  as  we  have^ 
already  demonstrated,  because  we  knew 
they  could  not  carry  it.  It  made  us  ques- 
tion it.  We  just  went  through,  the  other 
day,  a  conference  on  medical  devices, 
successfully,  and  we  are  worried  about  it 
because  we  are  giving  them  authority.  It 
is  very  essential.  It  is  aU  these  devices, 
you  know,  including  pacemakers  and  all 
of  these  delicate  instruments. 

But,  we  do  not  know.  They  say  they 
have  got  personnel  to  handle  it.  We  are 
convinced  they  have  not.  Hence,  the 
problem  here. 

Mr.  BROOICE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  that  what  has 
been  uncovered  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  as  far  as  the  drug  com- 
panies are  concerned,  unquestionably  is 
going  to  necessitate  additional  personnel 
at  FDA.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  cannot  do  that 
in  the  urgent  supplemental,  is  all  I  am 
saying.  All  I  am  asking  of  both  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  leave  this  question,  we  wiU 
take  it  up  in  the  second  supplemental. 
That  cannot  be  given  as  an  assurance 
that  it  will  be  accepted,  after  all.  but  the 
Senator  has  a  lot  of  friends,  I  think  he 
can  count  heads. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  give 
an  assurance  of  his  personal  support? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  can  give  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  add  this 
for  the  Record  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Of  course,  technically,  this  comes  un- 
der the  Jiu-isdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  talked  to  Senator  McGee 
and  he  is  ready  to  recommend  certain 
amounts  to  the  full  committee,  in  the 
upcoming  supplemental. 

If  we  cannot  get  this  done  without  a 
conference — without  a  conference — 
today  is  Friday,  the  House  would  not 
have  a  conference  on  this  thing.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  all  of 
us  here  who  have  served  in  the  House 
know  there  will  not  be  many  of  them 
around  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  have  a 
conference.  H5iey  pack  their  bags  long 
before  we  do  when  we  have  a  recess.  I  do 
not  blame  them.  But  we  would  then  have 
to  go  all  through  the  recess,  and  we  are 
talking  about  2  or  3  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  worried,  like 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the 


public  service  jobs  are  going  to  run  out 
on  May  1. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  give  my  col- 
leagues further  assurance  that  Uie  House 
reported  today  the  second  supplemental. 
We  are  not  far  from  the  second  supple- 
mental. As  soon  as  we  get  back,  we  will 
be  ready.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  interested  in  get- 
ting the  chairman's  and  the  Senator's 
personal  assurance.  I  would  also  like  our 
good  friend,  the  Senator  frwn  North 
Dakota's  personal  assurance. 

I  know  the  Senator  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  the  assurance  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  think  that  a  personal  assur- 
ance would  be  the  most  meaningful  as- 
surance we  could  get.  I  think  if  we  could 
get  those  assurances,  they  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  has  my  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  has  my 
assurance. 

Another  thing,  there  will  be  some  kind 
of  budget  request  by  that  time. 

So  we  have  got  something  to  work  on, 
whatever  it  is. 

I  will  give  my  assmtmce.  I  will  try  to 
add  to  it,  that  is  what  I  will  do. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  picking 
up  a  lot  of  chips  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  on  this  Issue.  I  am 
sure  they  understand  the  gravity*  and 
the  importance  of  it. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  have  a 
budget  recommendation  from  the  White 
House  on  this  in  the  next  several  days 
and,  obviously,  that  would  be  advanta- 
geous in  expediting  it.  * 

I  think  with  the  personal  assurances 
of  the  three  most  influential  figures  on 
the  committee,  I  am  vrilling,  with  the 
understanding  of  my  colleagues,  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  amendment,  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal 
1976,  six  States  only,  out  of  the  50  States, 
got  70  percent  of  discretionary  funds  al- 
loted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
titles  n  and  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  There 
were  28  other  States  who  received  these 
funds  which  totaled  $272  million.  Oregon 
got  zero,  despite  having  an  11.7-percent 
imemployment  rate. 

The  same  20  percent  discretionary 
formula  exists  in  the  present  bill  that 
we  are  considering.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 890  includes  $1.2  billion  for  CETA 
title  n.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
20-percent  discretionary  funds  were  au- 
thorized under  section  202(b)  of  the 
CETA  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  Oregon  was 
11.1  percent.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  section  of  two  letters  written  by  the 
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Governor  of  our  Sfcite  explaining  the 


problem  which  exist 
tionary  formula.  The 
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under  the  discre 
first  one  was  dated 


July  15,  1975,  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able John  T.  Dunlop,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
In  that  letter,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Straub, 
stated:  i 

The  most  distressing^  part  Is  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  facts  i3  the  distribution  of 
these  discretionary  mo4ey8.  Oregon's  unem- 
ployment rate  of  11.7  %|  exceeds  the  State  of 
Washington's  rate  of  9B%.  Our  gross  num- 
ber of  imemployed  (119fi84) — with  only  50% 
of  Washington's  population — Is  85%  of  Wash- 
ington's gross  unemploiment  of  140.012. 

Even  worse  Is  the  comparison  of  the  Ore- 
gon Balance  of  State's' unemployment  rate 
Of  14%  which  exceeds  t^ie  Balance  of  Wash 
ington's  rate  of  10.5%. 
imemployed  In  the  Bi 
40,927  Is  nearly  as  hlg] 
Washington's  44,292. 

Oregon's  unemplo; 
Ten's  total  unemploynjent  while  Washing- 
ton's is  46%.  In  spite  of!  these  figures.  Wash 
ington  state  received  56.4%  of  the  total  CETA 
Title   rr,   VT   and    dlscr  stionary   allocations, 
while  Oregon  received  oply  28.5% 

Most  of  your  discretionary  allocation  for 
mula  was  based  upon  tt  e  April,  1975,  enroU 
ment  levels.  The  Balance  of  Oregbn's  April, 
1975,  CETA  n  and  VI  er  roUment  level  totals 
67%  of  the  Balance  ol  Washington's  This 
Indicates  that  Balance  o:  Oregon  should  have 
received  approximately  S7%  of  the- amount 
of  CETA  money  aUocat4d  to  the  Balance  of 
Washington.  However,  yDur  announced  allo- 
cations gave  the  Balance  „       

of  the  amount  allocatefl  to  th"e  Balance  of 
Washington. 


le  gross  number  of 

lance   of   Oregon   of 

as  the  Balance  of 

It  is  38%  of  Region 


Now,   I  think  that 
f erred  to  in  this  ... 
the  Governor,  shoiild 
unduly.  It  was  not' 
received  such  funds 
share  when  viewed 
employment  situatior 
'  neighboring  State,  the 
the  State  of 
illustration. 

The  second  letter 
to  quote  is  again  from 
the  President  of  the 
July  24,  1975.  The 


Washington,  re- 
particular  letter  from 
r  ot  be  focused  upon 
tie  only  State  that 
ti  disproportionate 
against  Oregon's  un- 
But,  it  being  a 
Governor  is  using 
Washington  purely  as  an 


ta 


The  Statement  by  the  . 
that  Oregon's  new  CETA 
by  nearly  50%  over  the 
leading.  In  fact,  all  CE 
tlons  Increased  nationwide 
59 "v.  While  allocations 
in  Oregon  increased  by 
the  Balance  ofJStete 
Istered  by  tbtfuovernor) 
6%  /^ 

The  I^L^s  "long-standing 
known  as  hold  harmless 
and  downs  In  governme 
mulae\tends  to  allocate 
portion  to  past 
program  requirements 
Izes  states  like  Oregon 
remains  high,  and 
employment  is 
the  nation.  This  formuli 
the  performance  of 
made   extraordinary   eff(Jrts 
Title  II  and  VI  CETA 


allocations 


rewar  Is 
decreasli  ig 
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Now,   Mr.   Presiden 
WOOD,  my  colleague 
have  for  the  past  yeai 
cemed  about  the 
tionary  moneys  undei- 
lieved  that  one  of 
this ,  situation  would 
amendment  at  this 


wjhich  I  should  like 

the  Governor,  to 

Uhited  States,  dated 

Governor  states: 

;  Jepartment  of  Labor 

I  allocation  Increased 

I  irevlous  year  is  rnls- 

II  and  VI  alloca- 

by  approximately 

all  prime  sponsors 

[approximately  50%, 

Prliiie  Sponsor  (Admln- 

increased  less  than 


federal  practice 
which  smooths  ups 
distribution  for- 
funds  in  heavy  pro- 
rather  than  new 
■Jills  severely  penal- 
unemployment 
states  whose  un- 
proportlonate  to 
does  not  recognize 
like  Oregon  that 
to   increase   its 


w  lioes 


Senator   Pack- 

Oregon,  and  I 

been  deeply  con- 

allc^ation  of  discre- 

CETA.  We  be- 

ways  to  correct 

be  to  submit   an 

to  the  pending 


from 


th; 


tine 


legislation.  This  amendment,  which  Sen- 
ator Packwood  and  I  have  cosponsored 
would  provide  that  the  discretionary  al- 
lowance under  title  n  of  CETA  would  be 
reduced  from  20  to  10  percent.  I  appreci- 
ate the  problem  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill  have  in  trying  to  get  this  bill 
through  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  and  managers  of  the  bill, 
I  should  like  to  ask  them  if  they  would 
comment  on  how  we  might  solve  this 
particular  inequity  as  it  relates  to  the 
existing  formula  used  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  the  allocation  of  these  dis- 
cretionary funds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
would  be  to  have  the  legislative  commit- 
tee change  the  formula  if  it  is  discrimi- 
natory, and  I  think  that  the  Senator  has 
made  an  awfully  good  case  on  what  is 
happening  in  his  own  State  about  this. 
About  all  I  can  say  is,  of  course,  20  per- 
cent of  the  discretionary  funds  are 
needed  to  keep  enroUees  under  title  VI 
of  the  public  service  jobs  from  being  laid 
off.  The  special  Senate  report  on  the 
language  clarifies  why  the  20  percent  of 
discretionary  funds  seems  to  be  needed. 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  encourage  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  legislative 
committee,  or  both,  to  examine  into  this 
and  see  if  they  cannot  do  something 
about  the  change  of  allocation,  (j" 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senatoi\ yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  I  yield.    * 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  most  sympathetic 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  he  has  made 
a  good  case. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
very  persuasive  case  and  good  record  on 
it.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  give 
him  the  relief  that  he  so  sorely  needs. 
We  have  on  the  floor  at  this  time  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Labor-Public  Welfare  Committee,  Mr. 
Javits  of  New  York.  We  have  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  who  is  also  a  member 
of  that  authorizing  committee.  I  think 
they  are  the  ones  who  can  address  the 
question  of  legislation  correcting  any  in- 
equity that  exists  in  the  existing  for- 
mula. 

I  would  hope  that  Senator  Javits 
would  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon as  to  what  that  committee  could  do 
insofar  as  giving  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  other  States  that  have  suffered  as 
well,  some  relief. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  would  only  say  that  here  again  we 
are  not  asking  for  any  special  considera- 
tion. I  expect  however  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  could  provide  the  legis- 
lative committee  with  specific  data  and 
specific  evidence  of  the  inequities  that  do 
exist  in  the  dispersal  of  discretionary 
funds. 

If  the  managers  of  the  bill  would  join 
with  me  in  urging  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  attend  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter, and  to  provide  the  proper  commit- 


tee with  such  data,  this  would  certainly 
suffice  for  the  present.  With  such  guar- 
antees I  would  not  choose  to  pursue  an 
amendment  at  this  time.  But  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  hear 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Speaking  for  the  mi- 
nority, Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  certainly  join  with  the 
manager  for  the  majority,  and  I  would 
urge  that  upon  the  committee,  which  is 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  confident  we  would 
give  consideration  to  these  facts. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Senator  we 
straightened  out  a  little  while  ago,  while 
the  Senator  was  not  on  the  floor,  the 
fact  that  the  law  would  control  what 
the  committee  is  trying  to  control  in  this 
recital  on  page  2  of  this  report. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  law  simply 
did  not  permit  this  transfer  even  if  the 
committee  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
make  it.  But  we  agreed  that  the  legishP- 
tive  history  should  now  show  that  thes^ 
authorizations  or  really  suggestions  by 
the  committee,  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  would  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  addition  of  authorizing 
amounts  to  title  VT,  and  that  will  come 
along  very  shortly  now,  and  within  that 
context  we  certainly  would  be  very 
pleased  to  consider  the  state  of  facts  laid 
before  us  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  these 
assurances. 

Based  upon  such  assurances  and  the 
record  here  today,  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  I  will  not  offer  our 
amendment.  We  will  seek  redress  through 
the  thorough  study  of  the  discretionary 
formula  that  has  been  discussed  in  the 
colloquy. 

I  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  cooperate  in 
every  way  we  can,  and  I  do  think  the 
Senator  has  made  a  very  good  case. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(This  concludes  the  printing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  of  colloquy  which 
occurred  earlier  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The)  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The^econd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeaed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GfelFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 
IDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
thout    objection,    it    is    so 


the  quoru: 
The  PR 

field) . 

ordered. 
Mr.  GR 

this  time  to 

in  the  repo: 

follows : 


Mr.  President,  I  take 
:us  attention  on  language 
'on  page  4,  which  reads  as 


Althougli  there  Is  presently  no  authorizing 
legislation  to  permit  distribution  of  this 
vaccine  to  State  and  local  health  agencies 
free  of  charge,  the  Senate  has  agreed  with 
the  House  in  providing  this  language.  In 
addition,  the  committee  explicitly  directs 
that  the  various  governmental  units  shalllSe 
free  from  liability  In  terms  of  the  vaccine. 
I'EF  drug  producers  should  remain  respon- 
sible for  the  vaccine,  its  quality,  and  any 
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adverse    reactions    directly    attributable    to 
the  vaccine. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  that  last 
clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  report 
goes  rather  far  in  seeking  to  establish 
liability. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  we  are  ask- 
ing a  limited  number  of  major  drug  com- 
panies to  undertake  a  crash  program, 
and  this  kind  of  language  may  well  make 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  them  to 
undertake  that  responsibility. 

I  can  understand  the  expectation  that 
the  drug  producers  would  be  responsible 
for  producing  the  vaccine  in  accordance 
with  Government  specifications,  for  in- 
cluding proper  instructions  with  the 
shipments,  and  so  forth.  But  then  sup- 
pose a  local  physician  administers  that 
vaccine,  which  is  properly  manufac- 
tured, to  a  person  who  has  an  allergic 
reaction  and  dies? 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  saying 
here  in  the  report  that  the  drug  com- 
pany is  going  to  be  responsible.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  what  it  means,  but 
if  it  is,  I  do  not  think  a  drug  company 
is  going  to  rush  out  and  undertake  this 
responsibility. 

May  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
whether  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  contract  negotiated  between 
the  Government  and  the  drug  companies 
that  are  going  to  produce  the  vaccine? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Government  witnesses. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  matter  of 
liability  be  a  matter  within  the  scope  of 
thp  pontrfl.f't  ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  did  testify 
that  they  would  consider  in  the  contract 
the  question  of  liability.  Tills  was  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  If  it  im- 
plies what  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
suggests  it  does — and  the  House  has  no 
language  to  this  effect  at  all — we  would 
just  drop  it  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  Senate  would  im- 
pose the  meaning  as  indicated  in  that 
language? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
raises  a  very  important  question.  I  un- 
derstand exactly  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
I  believe  he  is  performing  a  service  by 
doing  it,  frankly,  not  just  for  the  drug 
producers  but,  as  he  said,  some  drug 
producers  may  not  even  take  the  con- 
tracts or  we  may  not  get  the  vaccine  if 
they  have  to  be  held  to  the  language. 
However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  this  legislation  to  change 
existing  law.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  the  language  says  the  drug  pro- 
ducers "should"  remain  responsible  for 
the  vaccine.  It  does  not  say  "shall."  It 
just  indicates  what  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senate  committee  was,  and  no  more  than 
that.  It  is  certainly  not  mandatory  lan- 
guage, as  the  Senator  can  very  well  see. 
I  believe  the  important  part  is  that  it 
does  not  change  the  law;  we  will  get  an 
opinion  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  after  he  looks  at  this,  and  if  there 
is  any  necessity  it  will  be  dropped.  We 


certainly  do  not  intend  to  change  the  ex- 
isting law,  so  far  as  the  contract  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  these  phar- 
maceutical companies  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  anotherqjjestion? 
Mr.  GRCTTIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  disturbed  about  the 
language  also. 

Conceivably,  we  could  have  a  situation 
where  there  was  no  flaw  in  the  manufac- 
ture; that  it  was  produced  and  packaged 
and  everytiiing  without  fault  or  blemish. 
But  what  happens  after  it  leaves  the 
manufacturer's  hands,  who  it  was  pre- 
scribed for,  the  manner  of  prescription, 
and  so  on? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  by 
this  language  to  add  to  the  scope  of  the 
liability  of  a  drug  manufacturer  for  a 
drug  produced  in  accordance  with  law, 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  and 
without  fault  where  injury  arises  because 
of  the  use  of  the  drug? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  My  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee. 
I  might  further  add  that  the  old  law  that 
will  prevail  will  be  the  law  In  the  contract 
that  would  be  entered  into  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical company  that  produced  it.  That 
would  be  controlling. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  could  also  be  said  that 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
in  any  way  enlarge  the  scope  of  possible 
action  against  a  drug  manufacturer  over 
what  the  law  was  before  this  act  passed? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  not. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  response  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant. Obviously,  we  can  change  the 
law  if  we  want  to,  but  we  should  not  do  it 
in  a  committee  report  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  we  do  not  want  to 
change  the  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  to  change  the  law. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  that  an- 
swer. I  understand  there  was  a  time  when 
the  former  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Williams,  was  so  upset  with  a  report 
that  he  actually  moved  to  have  a  report 
withdrawn  and  reissued  with  certain  lan- 
guage deleted.  I  will  not  do  that.  It  should 
be  apparent,  I  believe,  that  when  Sen- 
ators vote  for  a  bill  they  do  not  neces-" 
sarily  adopt  or  endorse  the  language  that 
staff  hapF>ens  to  put  into  a  committee 
report.  I  think  it  is  well  that  that  should 
be  said,  and  that  this  does  not  have  the 
effect  or  force  of  law.  I  hope  the  legisla- 
tive history  here  today  will  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  want  to  say  he 
has  well  stated  the  law  and  the  rt^es  of 
the  Senate.  I  believe  the  colloquy  will 
certainly  clearly  indicate  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  is. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  here  and  he 
has  not  only  a  short  amendment  but  I 
imderstand  a  very,  very  brief  statement 
to  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendx&ent  would 
provide  liquidating  cash  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  construction 
grant  program.  This  is  entitlement 
money.  The  money  has  already  been 
contracted  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  amendment 
has  been  stated? 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psox- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  1,  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE   I:    INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES— EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  m  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  $300,- 
000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

IITLE    II 

Mr.  PROXMpiE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  straight- 
forward, simple  and  essential  if  the 
waste  treatment  construction  grant  pro- 
gram is  to  continue  to  proceed  on  sched- 
ule over  the  next  few  months. 

The  program  is  running  out  of  operat- 
ing cash.  They  need  money  to  get  them 
through  June  30.  In  fact,  they  will  run 
out  of  money  to  pay  obUgations  already 
incurred  by  next  week  unless  we  act 
quickly.  The  administration  submitted 
this  request  on  March  8  but  it  has  not 
as  yet  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  what  this  amend- 
ment would  not  do.  It  would  not  give  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  new 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
localities  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facihties.  They  already  have 
that  authority  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  In  fact,  they  intend  to  obUgate  $6 
biUion  made  available  through  that  leg- 
islation in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Furthermore,  it  would  not  increase  the 
total  outlays  originally  estimated  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  fis- 
cal 1976.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
EPA  Administrator  Train  confirming 
this  fact. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  is  so,  EPA  will 
be  spending  $300  miUion  less  than  orig- 
inally anticipated  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions incurred  with  budget  authority 
provided  under  pre-1972  construction 
gtants  legislation.  This  offsets  the  corre- 
sponding increase  in  outlays  under  the 
1972  act,  which  would  be  provided  for  by 
this  legislation. 

In  fact,  EPA  initially  requested  $400 
million  from  OMB  but  a  cut  of  $100  mil- 
lion was  made  so  that  outlays  would  be 
offset  by  outlay  savings  under  the  pre- 
1972  programs. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 
give  the  EPA  $300  million  in  liquidating 
cash  necessary  to  honor  obligations  al- 
ready made.  Last  year  we  talked  about 
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the  need  for  getting 
ized  by  the  1972  act 
"communities  across 
jobs  could  be  created, 
been   more   effective 
projects  going  than 
That  is  why  they  are 
cash.  That  is  why  we 
must  act  now  to  provide 
million.  ^ 

The  administration 
'  that  it  wants  this 
the  vaccine  bill  we 
day.  Obviously,  the 
vided.  If  we  wait  we 
communities  to  absorb 
of  bills  that  the 
ligation  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  this 
been  discussed  with 
manager  of  the  bill 
Republican  Member.  It 
the  administration, 
there  is  no  objection 
and  I  hope  we  can 

I  move  the  adoptio^ 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 
Senator  f^om  Wisconsin 
have  a  letter  from  the 
which  the  administratii  in 
it  would  be  appropriajte 
request.  It  says 

The  Office  of  Management 
curs   with   the   contents 


he  funds  author- 

nto  the  hands  of 

Nation  so  that 

Well,  the  EPA  has 

at   getting   these 

originally  estimated. 

;hort  of  operating 

in  all  conscience 

them  with  $300 


has  made  it  clear 

amendment  added  to 

considering  to- 

m(}ney  must  be  pro- 

simply  forcing 

the  carrying  costs 

Cover  iment  has  an  ob- 


A; 

U 

act 


amendment  has 

Jie  distingmshed 

and  the  ranking 

was  requested  by 

far  as  I  know, 

the  amendment, 

on  it  promptly. 

of  the  amend- 


^r 


and  Budget  con- 
3f  this  letter  and 


Labor  Department: 

Comprehensive  manpower.. 

Comprehensive  manpower  assisttnce  (summer  youth  jobs). 

Number  of  jobs 

Temporary  empioyment,assistanfe  ( 

Number  of  jobs...'... 
Community  service  employment 

Number  of  jobs 

Center  for  Disease  Control;  Preventive  I 
Community  services  administration: 

Summer  youth  recreation  and  transportation. 
National  youth  sports  program. 


Total. 


1  Phasedown  to  by  October  1977. 
»  Jobs  to  October  1976. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President, 
speak  to  the  budgetary 
the  emergency  supplemental 
Let  me  say,  at  the  outset, 
billion   in   additional 
budget  authority  and  $0|3 
;^year  1976  outlays  requeited 
plemental  do  not  exceed 
-our    second    concurrent 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  supplemental  incliides 
public  service  jobs;  summer 
ployment  and  recreation 
Americans  employment 
sary  amounts  for  swin^ 
medical  services. 

It  has  been  antlcipateid 
that  the  funds  for  the 
summer  youth  progranis 
propriated.   The  continiiatlon 
programs  is  necessary  if 
a  strong  economic  recovery 

The  additional  amount  appropriated 
for  preventive  health  services  represents 
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President,  the 
is  correct.  We 
agency  itself,  in 
says  it  believes 
to  adopt  this 


supports  EPA's  request  for  expedited  action 
on  this  Important  matter. 

We  have  made  some  informal  sound- 
ings with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  they  say  they  would  accept  this 
amendment  on  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1976. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    As   you   know,   on 
March  8,  1976,  the  President  requested  $300 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
liquidation    of    contract    authority    under 
EPA's  Waste  Treatment  Construction  Grant 
Program.  I  understand  there  has  been  some 
question  about  th«|torlorlty  attached  to  this 
request  In  terms  olfxlmlng. 

The  Administration  wishes  to  have  this 
supplemental  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Without  these  funds,  EPA  will  have  Insuf- 
ficient liquidation  authority  to  pay  bills  to 
communities  for  construction  In  progress. 
This  lack  of  authority  would  place  an  un- 
due burden  on  communities  that  have  moved 
ahead  to  build  treatment  plants  to  reduce 
water  pollution. 

The  Administration  believes  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  attach  this  request  to  the 
bill  which  appropriates  the  funds  to  carry  out 
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the  President's  program  to  Innoculate  Ameri- 
cans against  the  swine  Influenza  strain. 

I  have  sent  an  Identical  letter  to  Senator 
Brooke  regarding  this  subject. 

The  Oflace  of  Management  and  Budget  con- 
curs with  the  contents  of  this  letter  and 
supports  EPA's  request  for  expedited  action 
on  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.  Train. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  chairman.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  this  amendment,  the 
House. has  indicated  it  will  accept  it,  and 
it  will  have  no  interference  at  all  with 
the  package  of  appropriations  we  wish  to 
have  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  committee  recommendations 
by  Members  of  the  Senate,  their  staffs, 
and  others,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  and 
narrative  explanation  that  shows  in  de- 
tail the  progress  of  this  joint  resolution 
up  to  date. 

There  being  no-objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


House 

■,n-,r  ■  .•       .-,-  appropriations 

,„,,  .  ^       l''o  appropriation  1976  supplemental      recommendation 

1975  appropriation  to  date        budget  request   (2d  supplemental) 


Senate 

subcommittee 

recommendation 

(emergency 

supplemental) 


(Public  service  jobs).. 

ir  older  Americans 

Health  Services 


J456, 350, 000  . 
(860,000). 
Jl,  275, 000,  OOO 
(310, 000) 
112, 000, 000 
(12, 400) 


J2, 025, 000, 000 
(310, 000) 
$30. 000. 000  . 
(12,400). 


$528, 420r000 
(888:000) 
$1, 700, 000, 000 
■50,000 


$135, 064, 000 


$17, 000, 000 
$3,000,000 


$499, 800, 000 
(850,  OOO) 
$800, 000, 000 
(?  310, 000) 
$55, 900, 000 
('  12, 400) 
$135, 064,  OOO 

$17, 000, 000 
$6, 000, 000 


$528, 420,  OOO 
(888,000) 
$1,  200, 000, 000 
(J  310,  OOO) 
$55, 900, 000 
(♦15,000) 
$135, 064, 000 

$17,000,000 
$6, 000, 000 


$1,763,350,000   $2,055,000,000   $2,363,484,000   $1,513,764,000   $1,942,384,000 


I  wish  to 
implications  of 
before  us. 
that  the  $1.9 
^scal   year    1976 
bUlion  in  fiscal 
in  this  sup- 
targets  set  in 
resolution   for 

funding  for 
youth  em- 
programs,  older 
and  the  neces- 
flu  preventive 

for  some  time 
'various  jobs  and 
would  be  ap- 
of  these 
^e  are  to  sustain 


■Jobs  to  January  1977. 
<  Jobs  to  June  1977. 

the  amount  necessary  to  fimd  medical 
services  to  combat  what  could  otherwise 
become  a  dangerous  flu  epidemic.  No  one 
could  have  anticipated  the  swine  flu  and 
the  necessity  for  combating  it  during  the 
consideration  of  the  first  and  second 
concurrent  resolutions  last  year,  but  the 
relatively  small  amoimt  of  $135  million 
is  essential,  and  I  support  it.  It  will  not 
break  the  budget  ceilings  at  this  time? 

Since  only  $300  milhon  of  the  amount 
will  outlay  in  fiscal  year  1976,  with  the 
remaining  $1.6  billion  spending  out  in 
the  transition  quarter  and  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  amoimts  included  In  the  appro- 
priation resolution  neither  violate  our 
fiscal  year  1976  second  budget  resolution 
ceiling  nor  our  current  assumptions  for 
fiscal  year  1977  spending  contained  in 
the  first  resolution  now  being  debated. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend two  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  enormous  effort  on  be- 
half of  hundreds  of  municipalities  across 


this  country,  including  those  in  my  own 
State  of  Cormecticut.  The  potential  ter- 
mination of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  due  to  insuftt- 
cient  funds,  is  a  problem  of  national 
significance  and  local  catastrophy.  Al- 
ready hard-pressed  cities  and  towns  will 
be  forced  to  lay  off  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  without  quick  action. 
Paced  with  this  calamity,  the  distin- 
qulshed  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-HEW,  Senators  Mag- 
NxisoN  and  Brooke,  acted  with  the  com- 
passion and  resolve  that  is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  this  body. 

As  a  Senator  who  understands  the 
plight  of  the  mimiclpalitles  of  his  State, 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  these  distin- 
guished Senators  in  amending  the  swine 
flu  Immunization  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  add  $1.2  billion 
to  CETA  to  continue  it  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1977.  The  speed  with  which  the 
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full  committee  dealt  with  this  important 
measure  is  a  tribute  to  its  members. 
This  Senator  speaks  for  the  citizens  of 
his  State  when  he  expresses  his  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  exemplary  efforts. 

The  situation  of  two  of  the  largest 
cities  in  my  State,  Bridgeport  and  Hart- 
ford, tell  the  story  of  hundreds  of  other 
municipalities  throughout  our  Nation. 
Bridgeport  has  500  employed  under 
CETA  in  jobs  that  range  from  housing 
authority  police,  to  parks  employees,  to 
staffing  the  senior  citizens  center.  The 
last  payday  for  Bridgeport's  CETA  em- 
ployees will  be  April  16,  and  will  cover 
the  pay  period  ending  today.  Here  is 
what  CETA  has  meant  to  Bridgeport: 
73  participants  are  employed  at  the  Di- 
nan  Center  for  the  elderly;  when  the 
CETA  employees  leave,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, so  will  the  center's  StSlte  certifica- 
tion. Thirteen  participants  are  employed 
in  the  school  system.  Add  to  that,  two 
score  housing  police,  as  well  as  other 
participants  throughout  the  city. 

The  city  of  Hartford  provides  another 
example  of  a  municipality  which  has 
benefitted  by  the  CETA  public  service 
jobs  program.  The  Hartford  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Program,  CETA's  prime 
sponsor  in  Greater  Hartford  has  allocat- 
ed over  140  job  slots  to  nonprofit 
agencies.  These  jobs  have  meant  bread, 
butter,  and  self-respect  to  the  previously 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  who  have 
filled  them. 

Bridgeport  and  Hartford  are  but  two 
examples  of  municipalities  which  bene- 
fit by  the  CETA  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram. Their  employees  are  himdreds 
among  the  scores  of  thousands  through- 
out the  Nation  who  have  been  given 
hopes  and  skills  because  of  it. 

More  than  250,000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed by  this  program.  The  urgency  of 
the  measure  the  Senate  debates  today  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  over  12,000 
layoffs  have  already  occurred,  due  to  lack 
of  funds.  Were  we  to  allow  this  legisla- 
tion to  follow  the  normal  route,  by  June 
15  of  this  year,  150,000  public  service  em- 
ployees will  be  out  of  work. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  approve  the  $1.2  billion  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriation  for 
CETA,  which  is  attached  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  890,  the  swine  flu  immuniza- 
tion supplemental.  I  remind  my  collea- 
gues that  the  $1.2  billion,  while  being 
considerably  above  the  House  approved 
level,  is  half  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the 
supplemental  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  last 
thing  that  cities  like  Hartford,  Conn., 
need  in  times  like  these  is  140  fewer  peo- 
ple to  aid  in  solving  that  city's  problems. 
The  last  thing  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  its 
12-percent  unemployment  needs,  is  500 
more  without  jobs.  The  last  thing  this 
Nation  needs  is  a  lapse  in  this  important 
program  when  it  is  attempting  to  speed 
an  uneasy  recovery. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
not  only  In  support  of  this  vital  appro- 
priations measure  but  to  also  commend 
and  thank  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— and  particularly  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  MAGNUSON) — for  the  inclu- 
sion of  additional  funds  for  programs 


being  conducted  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
CETA. 

These  supplemental  moneys — totaling 
$1.2  bilUon — will  enable  many  CETA 
public  service  jobs  programs  throughout 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  New 
England  area,  to  continue  operating 
without  needless  and  harmful  interrup- 
tion. The  additional  funds  are  urgently 
needed  as  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  allowed  New 
England  municipalities  to  overhire  em- 
ployees under  CETA,  a  mistake  which 
has  resulted  in  considerable  difficulties 
throughout  the  region. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the  city  of 
Bridgeport,  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
laying  off  over  500  employees  within  the 
next  week.  These  layoffs  will  seriously 
affect  many  of  the  vital  public  services 
provided  by  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  such 
as  41  housing  police,  assistance  to  a 
nursing  home  for  the  elderly  in  which  73 
public  service  participants  are  involved, 
and  parks  and  public  works  programs. 
Bridgeport  Mayor  John  Mandanici  in- 
forms me,  for  example,  that  his  city's 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  incinerator 
are  heavily  dependent  on  public  service 
program  participants. 

It  would  be  especially  ill-considered  to 
permit  these  layoffs  to  occur  during  these 
times  of  continued  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  inability  of  many 
municipalities  throughout  the  Nation  to 
provide  essential  services.  Bridgeport,  for 
example,  has  endured  unemployment  at 
levels  as  high  as  14  percent.  Connecticut 
is  presently  staggering  under  a  10.1-per- 
cent imemployment  rate  and  the  addi- 
tion of  almost  500  more  persons  to  the 
jobless  rolls  would  simply  exacerbate 
this  desperate  situation.  By  passing  the 
■  measure  before  us,  we  will  be  taking  an 
affirmative  step  to  help  reduce  imemploy- 
ment, not  only  now  and  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  but  In  other  locations  In 
the  country  throughout  the  year  as  well. 
I  m-ge,  therefore,  that  we  approve  this 
legislation  without  delay  and  go  on  record 
as  supporting  efforts  to  work  toward  the 
eradication  of  joblessness  In  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Air.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  House  Jotot 
Resolution  890  with  its  provisions  for 
various  employment  programs.  The  un- 
employment picture,  though  improving 
nationally,  remains  much  too  high,  and 
now  is  not  the  time  to  terminate  or 
release  those  who  hold  public  service 
jobs. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
while  the  unemployment  picture  is  slow- 
ly improving  as  a  whole,  there  are  parts 
of  the  country  where  that  Is  not  the 
case. 

.  In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  foT  ex- 
ample, unemployment  rose  during  the 
month  of  February — the  last  month  for 
which  we  have  flgures — to  8.1  percent, 
an  increase  of  0.4  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous month.  According  to  State  officials, 
the  figures  for  March  which  will  soon  be 
available  are  expected  to  show  a  further 
increase  in  the  State's  unemployment. 

This  means  some  113,000  Kentucklans 
were  out  of  work  during  February,  and 
approximately  1,400  of  the  newly  imem- 


ployed  persons  are  people  just  entering 
the  labor  force  who  canot  find  work.  For 
those  113,000  persons,  the  administra- 
tion's armouncements  about  how  every- 
thing Is  getting  better  are  a  cruel  hoax. 

That  is  why  this  emergency  resolution 
is  so  important.  It  addresses  those  Gov- 
ernment programs  specifically  designed 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  imemployed.  And 
those  programs  will  have  to  be  terminat- 
ed or  seriously  cut  back  unless  we  pro- 
vide the  additional  funding  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  resolution. 

Failure  to  act  will  mean  that  in  many 
locaUties  across  the  Nation  in  the  next 
few  weeks  persons  needing  employment 
would  be  forced  from  public  service  jobs. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  that  to  be  done. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  will  pro- 
vide $1.2  billion  to  continue  to  January 
1977  some  310,000  public  service  jobs 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  the  end  of  that 
period  approaches,  we  can  review  the  ec- 
onomic ^nd  unemplojrment  situation  and 
determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
extension.  But,  we  now  still  need  such  a 
program.  For  my  own  State,  this  resolu- 
tion may  extend  as  many  as  1,580  jobs. 

It  is  also,  I  believe,  important  to  note 
the  language  in  the  report  relating  to  eli- 
gibility. Title  n  and  VI  employment  pro- 
grams vary  to  some  extent  and  there  will 
be  obvious  questions  regarding  the  pro- 
cedures imder  which  this  additional 
funding  is  to  operate.  I  believe,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  important  to  note  the 
following  report  language: 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  not  all  title 
VI  prime  sponsor  areas  qualify  for  funding 
under  the  title  n  program  because  their  lo- 
cal unemplojrnient  rates  are  below  6.5  per- 
cent. Therefore,  the  Committee  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  in  nontitle  n  areas 
discretionary  funds  avaUable  to  him  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  imminent  layoff  of  these  program 
participants.  The  Committee  also  notes  that 
certain  participants  \uider  the  title  VI  pro- 
gram do  not  qualify  for  employment  under 
the  title  II  program  because  their  length  of^ 
unemployment  before  entering  the  program"^ 
was  less  than  30  dajrs  as  required  under  title 
II.  In  order  to  continue  the  employment  of 
these  participants,  the  Committee  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  waive  that  criteria  for 
the  purpose  of  ^transferring  ctirrent  partici- 
pants from  a  title  VI  program  to  a  title  II 
program. 

The  resolution  also  seeks  to  assist  two 
groups  whlch\  often  do  not  receive  the 
consideration  they  deserve,  but  for  whom 
Idleness  can  be  just  as  depressing  as  for 
other  segments  of  our  population — 
older  Americans  and  our  young  people. 

The  resolution  provides  $55.9  million 
in  funds  for  commimity  services  for  older 
Americans.  This  would  allow  continua- 
tion of  such  successful  programs  as 
Green  Thumb,  which  operates  in  many 
States. 

The  $528  million  in  fimding  for  siun- 
mer  youth  employment  would  provide  9- 
week  job  opportunities  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21.  More  than  15,000  jobs  should 
be  provided  in  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

In  addition,  fimds  are  provided  for  the 
national  youth  sports  program,  which 
gives  disadvantaged  youth  of  10  to  18 
years  opportxmltles  to  participate  in 
sports  programs  and  receive  health  and 
nutrition  services.  The  summer  youth 
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recreation  and  traftspbrtation 
which  provides  sports 
opportunities  for  children 
ages  of  8  and  13,  is  al^ 
resolution. 

The  JSenefits  of  th  ( 
sports  program  were,  : 
scribed  In  a  letter^  I 
from  a  person  who  wotks 
gram  and  from  which 
quote : 

The     National     Youtl 
(NYSP)  has  established 
of  generating  state,  loca 
port  equal  to  the  Federal 
participating  colleges  cc^itribute 
ties,  plus  some  staff  and 
tlonal    Collegiate    Athletic 
sorbs  major  admlnlstratl  re 
costs;   and  private  enterprl 
local    governments   give 
Thus,  the  local  Impact 
lars  Is  doubled. 

.  .  .  The  NYSP  Is  a  higtly 
gram  of  sports  skills  Instr  uctlon 
tltlon.  It  utilizes  the  finest 
best   coaches   available 
who  enroll   are  given  medical 
follow-up  treatment,  and 
is  an  enrichment 
education.  Jobs  and  career^ 
of  the  enrollees  are  girls. 

The  NYSP  also  provides 
for   residents   of   the   tariet 
reason,  and  for  other 
It  is  imperative  that  the 
tinued  at  this  time 


national  youth 
believe,  well  de- 
received  recently 
with  the  pro- 
I  would  like  to 

Sport     Program 
seven  year  record 
and  private  sup- 
appropriation.  The 
all   facili- 
^ulpment;  the  Na- 
Assoclation    ab- 
and  supervisory 
se  and  state  and 
;ash    and   services. 
<Jf  the  federal  dol- 

structured  pro- 

and  compe- 

facilitles  and  the 

young   people 

exams,   with 

daily  meals.  There 

componpnt  which  stresses 

Some  40  percent 


The 


|obs,  most  of  them 

area.   For   this 

already  cited, 

program  be  con- 


rea!  ens 


Mr.  President,  I  urg^  Senate  passage 
of  this  resolution.   ! 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my  vote 
on  House  Joint  Resolutic  n  890  represents 
a  vote  against  the  large  CETA  appro- 
priation and  not  a  vote  against  the  flu 
vaccine.  Unfortunately  ]  was  not  offered 
the  opportunity  to  vote 
latter.  I  am  advised  tl  at  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  others 
had  to  make  the  same  ha:  -d  choice.  It  does 
suggest  we  should  revise  our  procedures 
so  as  to  make  rational  v  )ting  possible. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  f  resident,  I  con- 
cur in  the  views  earlier  expressed  by  Sen^ 
ator  Javits  and  am  pleaded  that  an  ac- 
cord on  this  important  ^ 

reached  with  the  Apprdpriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  moved  iri  this  bill  to  re- 
spond to  the  critical  layoff  situation  in- 
volved in  the  public  service  jobs  program 

authorized    under    the    ^ . ...^ 

Employment  and  Training  Act  itossive 
layoffs  have  already  beirim  because  so 
many  prime  sponsors  ^ave  exhausted 
their  available  funds.  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  first  as  you  rec  all.  This  appro- 
priation is  the  first  stei  to  alleviating 
this  problem  promptly.  S  nee  the  appro- 
priation for  public  senrce  jobs  at  the 
present  time  must  be  limited  for  use  in 
areas  of  substantial  employment  imder 
title  n  of  the  Comprehtnsive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  imd  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  Secret  iry  of  Labor's 


under  title  II 


discretionary  authority   ^ 

must  only  be  used  withlii  such  areas  of 
substantial  unemploym  mt,  Congress 
must  act  quickly  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  title  VI  through,  the  transition 
quarter.  As  agreed  the  ei  aergency  funds 
appropriated  today  may    " 
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program, 

and  educational 

between  the 

included  in  this 


for  title  VI  purposes  as  w(  11. 


then  be  used 


Once  we  have  put  In  place  the  addi- 
tional fimding  and  the  necessary  tempo- 
rary extension  of  title  VI,  Congress  will 
than  have  time  to  consider  further 
amendments  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  such  as  are 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  again  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senators  Mag- 
NiTSON,  Brooke,  and  Javits  for  their 
clarification  of  this  matter  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
implementing  this  appropriation,  will 
carefully  adhere  to  it. 

Clearly,  we  need  far  more  in  the  way 
of  additional  public  service  jobs  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Nation.  This  committee  has 
resFwnded  in  the  past  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  the  nec- 
essary technical  and  clerical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  890. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  I  call 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  WeickerK  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  Vote  "Yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  \J  would 
"Nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  7,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  142  Leg.] 
YEAS — 61 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Fannin 

Por^ 

Gam 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Hansen 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfie.d 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Musk:e 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Packwood 

Pastore     .. 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

SjTnington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

WUliams 

Young 


NAYS— 7 
Buckley  Eastland 

Byrd,  Hems 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    La.xalt 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Goldwater,  against. 


McClure 
Scott, 
WUliam  L. 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

Culver 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Fong 


NOT  VOTING— 31 
Glenn  Montoya 


Hart,  Gary 

Harike 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Leahy 

McCiellan 

McIntyre 

Mondale 


Morgan 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 


So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  890) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Joint  resolution  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  public  employ- 
ment programs,  summer  youth  programs, 
and  preventive  health  services  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
clear  the  welL  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats.    3>  ' 

Mr.  MAGl/^ON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
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Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Proxbdre,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and 
Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


TREATMENT  OF  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  release  from  HEW  which  indi- 
cates some  successful  and  startling  re- 
search in  connection  with  the  treatment 
involving  powerful  beams  of  light  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  blindness  in  people  who 
have  severe  eye  disease  caused  by  dia- 
betes. It  is  a  great  step  forward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW  News  Release 

New  evidence  from  a  nationwide  study 
shows  that  treatment  with  powerful  beams 
of  light  can  substantially  reduce  the  risk  of 
blindness  for  some  people  with  severe  eye 
disease  caused  by  diabetes.  This  finding,  an- 
nounced today  by  Carl  Kupfer,  M.D.,  Director 
of  HEW's  National  Eye  Institute  >  (NEI) ,  has 
potential  importance  for  the  more  than  300,- 
000  Americans  whose  sight  is  threatened  by 
diabetic  retinopathy,  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness  in  the  U.S. 

The  evidence  comes  from  cumulative  anal- 
ysis of  data  collected  for  more  than  two 
years  in  the  NEI-funded  Diabetic  Retinop- 
athy Study  (DRS),  the  largest  multi-center 
clinical  trial  in  the  history  of  eye  research. 
The  DRS  Is  evaluating  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  two  forms  of  photocoagulation 
treatment  for  diabetic  retinopathy — the 
green  argon  laser  and  the  white  xenon  arc 
light  beams — In  reducing  the  risk  of  severe 
visual  loss  from  this  disease.  Over  1,720  pa- 
tients and  16  U.S.  medical  centers  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  10-year  investigation,  sup- 
ported by  NEI  contracts  totaling  over  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  (See  attached  list.) 

Today's  Is  the  first  announcement  of  re- 
sults from  the  DRS.  According  to  the  phy- 
sicians and  statlstlcian£  monitoring  the 
Study,  there  is  now  clear  evidence  that  treat- 
ment reduces  the  risk  of  blindness  when 
diabetic  retinopathy  has  reached  a  moder- 
ately severe  stage  as  defined  by  specific 
changes  within  the  eye.' 

In  particular,  the  Study  to  date  has  shown 
that  photocoagulation  reduces  by  more  than 
half  the  risk  of  blindness  in  eyes  with  ex- 
tensive new  blood  vessels  on  or  near  the 
optic  disc,  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve 
meets  the  retina.  Information  obtained  In 
the  Study  also  indicates  that  treatment  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  blindness  for  eyes  which 
*-  have  hemorrhage  In  the  vitreous  fiuid  and 
either  early  new  vessels  on  or  near  the  optic 
disc,  or  extensive  new  vessels  away  from  the 
optic  disc. 

Because  of  uncertainty  concerning  the 
value  of  photocoagulation  when  the  DRS 
began,  only  one  eye  of  each  Study  patient 


'The  NEI  Is  a  component  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  one  of  the  six  agencies 
of  HEW's  Public  Health  Service. 

'  In  the  DRS,  blindness  or  "severe  visual 
loss"  is  <y>n6ldered  to  have  occurred  if  visual 
acuity  In  a  given  eye  is  less  than  5/200  at  two 
or  more  consecutively  completed  four- 
month  follow-up  visits. 


was  treated.  However,  because  there  is  now 
firm  evidence  that  treatment  is  effective  in 
reducing  the  risk  of  blindness  in  the  above 
groups  of  eyes,  and  that  this  beneficial  effect 
Is  not  likely  to  be  reversed,  DRS  investigators 
are  now  recommending  that  photocoagula- 
tion be  considered  for  initially  untreated 
eyes  in  these  groups. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  two  years 
of  follow-up  the  great  majority  of  eyes  In  the 
Study,  whether  treated  or  untreated,  did  not 
go  blind.  But,  the  percentage  which  did  go 
blind  was  signficantly  greater  among  un- 
treated eyes  (16.3%)  than  among  treated 
eyes  (6.47c). 

A  large  number  of  DRS  patients  have  un- 
treated eyes  in  which  retinopathy  is  less 
severe  and  for  which  treatment  is  not  now 
being  recommended.  These  eyes  will  continue 
to  be  followed  closely.  Treatment  will  be  con* 
sldered  for  these  eyes  if  they  later  reach  a 
stage  of  retinopathy  for  which  current  or 
future  evidence  indicates  that  photocoagula- 
tion may  be  beneficial. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  allow  long- 
term  evaluation  of  photocoagulation  treat- 
ment, Matthew  D.  Davis,  M.D.,  emphasized 
that  continued  follow-up  of  alj  DRS  patients 
is  essential.  Dr.  Davis  is  Chairman  of  the 
DRS  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Medical  School  In  Madison. 

Certain  drawbacks  of  photocoagulation 
have  also  been  found.  In  some  Study  pa- 
tients, moderate  Impairment  of  visual  acuity 
(sharpness  of  vision)  and  narrowing  of  the 
visual  field  (peripheral  vision)  occurred  In 
the  treated  eyes. 

Follow-up  thus  far  shows  that  the  loss  in 
sharp,  central  vision  has  been  temporary  In 
some  patients  but  has  persisted  in  others. 
However,  DRS  physicians  believe  that  these 
harmful  effects  of  photocoagulation  in  eyes 
with  moderately  severe  retinopathy  are  out- 
weighed by  the  reduced  risk  of  blindness 
afforded  by  treatment  at  this  stage. 

All  DRS  patients  have  been  Informed  of 
these  findings  and  are  being  reexamined  to 
determine  the  desirability  of  photocoagula- 
tion treatment  for  their  Initially  untreated 
eyes.  Patients  have  been  asked  to  remain  In 
the  Study  in  order  that  follow-up  may  con- 
tinue. 

A  paper  presenting  the  data  and  other 
scientific  and  ethical  considerations  under- 
lying today's  announcement  will  be  published 
in  the  April  1976  Issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology.  An  advance  copy 
of  this  paper  has  been  sent  to  the  more  than 
10,000  practicing  ophthalmologists  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  nearly  3,000  physician  members 
of  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 

As  further  results  are  obtained,  they  will 
be  made  known  to  all  DRS  patients.  They 
will  also  be  published  in  medical  journals 
in  order  that  physicians  throughout  the 
world  can  use  the  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  patients  sind  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  general  news  media  for  wide  public 
dissemination. 

BACKGBOTTND 

Diabetic  retinopathy,  associated  with 
long-standing  diabetes,  follows  a  progressive 
and  variable  cotirse.  In  many  people  with 
the  disease,  new  abnormal  blood  vessels  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  protrude  into 
the  vitreous  fluid  which  fills  the  center  of 
the  eye,  and  bleed.  Although  the  blood  may 
clear  from  the  eye  on  its  own.  It  often 
remains,  causing  severe  loss  of  vision.  Scar 
tissue  may  also  form  and  then  contract, 
resulting  in  detachment  of  the  retina  and 
blindness. 

Photocoagulation  employs  finely  focused 
beams  of  intense  light  to  create  a  number  of 
minute  bums  on  the  retina.  The  treatment 
is  used  to  destroy  or  inhibit  the  growth  qf 
the  abnormal  retinal  blood  vessels  in  hope' 
of  preventing  bleeding  and  subsequent  visual 


loss.  The  photocoagulation  light  beam  must 
be  accurately  aimed  and  therefore  cannot 
be  used  when  severe  hemorrhage  in  the 
vitreous  fluid  obscures  the  areais  of  the 
retina  to  be  treated. 

When  the  DRS  began  in  1971,  the  risks 
and   benefits  of  photocoagulation  had   not 
been    adequately    assessed,    although    this 
treatment  had  been  in  use  for  more  than  a 
decade.  It  was  therefore  considered  best  to 
limit  treatment  in  the  DRS  to  only  one  eye, 
giving  each  patient  the  best  chance  of  main- 
taining sight  in  at  least  one  eye.  If  treat 
ment  -were    found    to    be    beneficial, 
patient  would  have  a  chance  to  be  hel 
If  it  were  found  to  be  harfmul,  no  patient 
would  be  exposed  to  this  risk  in  both  eyes. 

Only  patients  with  both  eyes  medically 
eligible  for  treatment  were  enrolled  in  the 
DRS,  and  the  eye  to  be  treated  was  chosen 
randomly.  A  random  process  was  also  used 
to  choose  the  type  of  treatment,  either 
argon  laser  or  xenon  arc  photocoagulation. 
Random  selection  of  l>oth  the  eye  to  be 
treated  and  the  type  of  treatment  helped 
assure  that  the  treated  and  untreated  groups 
of  eyes  would  be  comparable  and  that  any 
differences  that  might  be  detected  between 
the  two  groups  could  be  ascribed  to  th© 
effects  of  treatment. 

DIABETIC    RETINOPATHT    STTTDT 

Participating  Centers  and  PriruHpal 
Investigators 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Wllmer  Ophthal- 
mological  Institute.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Amall 
Platz,  MX). 

Joslln  Clinic^  Boston,  Mass.,  Lloyd  M.  Alel- 
lo,  M.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
Frank  L.  Myers,  M.D. 

University  of  Miami,  Bascom  Palmer  Eye 
Institute,  Miami,  Fla.,  Edward  W.  D.  Nor- 
ton. MX). 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  John  E.  Harris,  Ph.  D..  MX).  \ 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos-      1 
ton,  Mass.,  J.  Wallace  McMeel,  MX). 

University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  HI.,  Morton 
F.  Goldberg.  MX). 

UCLA  Center  for  Health  Sciences.  Jules 
Stein  Eye  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Brad- 
ley R.  Straatsma,  MX). 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.T., 
W.  A.  J.  van  Heuven,  MI3. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Rob- 
ert C.  Watzke,  MX). 

WUls  Eye  Hospital,  Philadedphla,  Pa..  WU- 
liam Tasman,  M.D.  ^-^ 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
P.  Tempel  Rlekhof ,  MX). 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  Jose  Berrocal,  MX). 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.. 
Raymond  Margherio,  M.D. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.. 
Edward  B.  McLean,  MD. 

CoordiTuiting  Center 

University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Genell  Knatterud,  Ph.  D. 

Fundus  Photograph  Reading  Center 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
Matthew  D.  Davis.  M.D. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  109)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  transition 
quarter  beginning  July  1,  1976) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  3^eld?^^ 
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ma:  ority 
BYXD 


votes 
cor  sent 
S;nate 

now 


cf 


the 


recof  ni^d 
'/hi ; 


KSNNEDY 

amei  idment, 
limitat  ion 


would 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I 
guished  assistant 
Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  have  a  proposal  whicl 
cleared  on  both  sides 
has  been  cleared  with 
proposed    amendment  > 
agreed  to,  would  mear 
be  no  more  rollcall 
I  ask  unanimous 
day,  at  1  p.m.,  the 
consideration  of  the 
ness ;  that  Mr.  Bayh  be 
time  to  speak  on  one 
ments;   that  there  be 
on  his  amendment,  or 
begin  talking  at  1  p.m 
at  the  expii-ation  of 
time  is  yielded  back  on 
Mr.  Buckley  then  be 
amendment;  that  then 
tion  thereon  of  1  hou" 
expiration  of  the  tim( 
amendment,  or  on  the 
time,  Mr.  Bayh  be  rec  , 
his  second  amendment, 
be  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
BLESTON  then  be 
his  amendment,  on  v. 
limitation  of  not  to 
following  which  Mr. 
nized  to  call  up  his 
there  ce  a  time 
ceed  30  minutes:  that 
ticn  to   those  amende 
in  sequence,  which 
the  order  in  which  the 
called  u:\  and  that  the 
back  to  back. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY 
Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
that  the  Senator  from 
to  offer  an  amendment 
B-1.  He  has  told  me  tha ; 
I  will   rest  on  his  woijd 
amendment  he  is  going 
requiring  30  minutes,  is 
board  on  the  military 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr. 
ator  will  yield,  the  30 
ment  would  add  $100 
tice  and  crime 
emphasis  on  juvenile 
fense   amettdment,   w 
amendment,  I  assume. 
S500  million  in  expense; 
$2.5   billion   contract 
subsequent  years.  Then 
iii  that  amendment  to 
or  any  other  specific 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.*  I 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRI  t 
dent,  reserving  the 
Senator  from  Virginia 
30   minutes   sometime 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRt) 
stated  "Monday 
Monday  afternoon.  Thirty 
would  not  satisfy  him? 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRE 
tor  from  Virginia 
minutes  today,  but  he 
30  minutes  on  Monday 


to  the  distin- 

leader. 
.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  has  been 
of  the  aisle  and 
;he  authors  of  the 
and    which.    If 
that  there  would 
today, 
that  on  Mou- 
resume  the 
pending  busi- 
recognized  at  that 
his  two  amend- 
a  time  limitation 
which  he  would 
of  Vz  hour;  that 
half  hour,  or  if 
that  amendment, 
recognized  on  his 
be  a  time  limita- 
;  that  upon  the 
on  the  Buckley 
yielding  back  of 
(Jgnized  to  call  up 
on  which  there 
that  Mr.  HuD- 
to  call  up 
here  be  a  time 
eed  30  minutes, 
be  recog- 
,  on  which 
of  not  to  ex- 
he  votes  in  rela- 
ents  then  occur 
conform  v.ith 
amendments  are 
votes  take  place 


Presi lent 


prograi  ns 


rigl  t 
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^  ^,  President,  will 

]  tD.  I  yield. 

had  understood 

hdiana  intended 

referring  to  the 

he  will  not,  and 

I  believe  the 

to  offer,  the  one 

a  cut  across  the 

budget. 

if  the  Sen- 
-minute  amend- 
niUion  to  the  jus- 
with  specific 
ustice.  The  de- 
is   the  hour 
would  cut  about 
this  year  of  the 
j  luthorization   in 
is  no  reference 
the  B-1  bomjjer 
pr  )gram 


h  ch 


thankythe  Sena 


OFFTCER.  Is  there 


JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

to  object,  the 

wbuld  like  to  have 

during    Mond^ 


.  If  the  Senator 

afternoon,"  he  means 

minutes  today 

JR.  The  Sena- 

prob^ly  will  take  30 

w(>uld  like  to  have 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  be  averse  to  taking  some 
of  that  time  during  the  morning  hour? 
We  cannot  start  on  the  amendments, 
imder  the  new  procedure,  imtil  1  o'clock, 
and  we  are  up  against  the  time  factor,  as 
the  Senator  well  understands. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Senator  will 
have  that  half  hour,  may  the  Chair  put 
the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
obtain  consent  that  following  the  first 
vote,  which  will  be  15  minutes,  the  other 
votes  that  follow  in  sequence  would  be 
10  minutes.  ( 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  put  that 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  this  very  happy 
and  congenial  ending. 


Record,  they  can  apply  it  to  Monday's 
amendments. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  ON 
MONDAY  OF  SENATOR  HARRY  F. 
BYRD,  JR.  AND  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AND  FOR  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  been  recognized  on  Mon- 
day, under  the  previous  order,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  that  Mr.  Mansfield 
then  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  and  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  as- 
sure the  Senator  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD  JR.  I  should 
like  to  have  15  minutes  of  that  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  debate  has  taken 
place  on  some  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  that 
the  manager  of  the  resolution — he  will 
speak  for  himself — can  yield  time  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  can  yield  time  on  the 
resolution.  I  think  I  can  take  less  than 
the  time  allotted  to  me  on  some  of  the 
amendments,  so  that  I  can  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
like  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  U  the  Senator  has  been 
in  the  Chamber  today,  he  knows  that  I 
made  the  same  speech  at  least  four  times 
today;    and   if  Members  will  read   the 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session,  for  not  to 
exceed  1  minute,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  M.  R.  Bradley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  M.  R.  Bradley,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35. 

The  legislative  clerk  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  35)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  second  full  calendar  week  in 
March  1976  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Week,"  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  Insert: 


That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  13,  1977,  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week",  and 
calling  upon  employer  and  employee  organi- 
zations officially  concerned  with  employment, 
and  upon  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
tci  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities,  and  programs  designed  to 
promote  employment  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  beginning  March  13,  1977,  as  'National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


U.S.    INFORMATION    AGENCY 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  709,  H.R.  15598. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15598)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1977 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  705, 
S.  2981,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2981)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  (25  U.S.C.  70) ,  during 
fiscal  year  1977,  not  to  exceed  $1,650,000. 

Sec.  2.  Section  23  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
to  provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049,  1055), 
as  amended  (86  Stat.  115;  25  U.S.C.  70v),  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  said  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"DissoLxrrioN  of  the  commission  and 

DISPOSITION    of   fending    CLAIMS 

"Sec.  23.  The  existence  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980 
on  September  30,  1980,  or  at  such  earlier  time 
as  the  Commission  shall  have  made  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress  on  all  claims  filed 
with  it.  Upon  its  dissolution  the  records  and 
files  of  the  Commission  in  all  cases  In  which 
a  final  determination  has  been  entered  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  Commission  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  that  any^^case  pending  before  it 
can  be  handled  more  expeditiously  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  the  Com- 
mission shall  certify  such  case  to  tlie  Court 
of  Claims.  The  Court  of  Claims  may  there- 
upon, in  its  discretion,  permit  the  transfer 
of  the  case,  and  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudi- 
cate all  such  cases  under  tne  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act:  Provided,  That  section  2  of  said  Act 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  case  filed  originally 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  under  section  1505 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  dis- 
solution of  the  Commission  all  pending  cases 
including  those  on  app^JiI  ^hall  be  trans- 
ferred CO  the  Court  of  Claims'^lqr  dijudication 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  peSmtted  to  be 
transferred  by  this  section.".  \ 

Sec.  3.  Section  27  of  such  Act  of  August  13, 
1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70v-l),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"Sec.  27.  (c)  No  trial  or  bearing  shall  be 
conducted  nor  shall  any  proceeding  be  Initi- 
ated before  the  Commission  in  any  phasp  of 
a  claim  on  or  after  December  31,  1979:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  "ipply  to  hearings  or 
proceedings  relating  to  a  compromise  set- 
tlement of  a  claim.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  28  of  such  Act  of  August  13, 
1946,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70v-2),  Is 
amended  by  striking  said  section  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"STATUS  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  28.  The  Commission  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  session  of  Congress  and  six 
months  thereafter,  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
showing  the  progress  made  and  the  work  re- 
maining to  be  completed  by  the  Commission, 
as  well  as  the  status  of  each  remaining  case, 
along  with  a  projected  date  for  Its  comple- 
tion.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed uid  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  or  two  comments  I  want  to  make. 

Before  the  Senate  today  is  a  bill  au- 
thorizing $1,650,000  for  fiscal  year  1977 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  As  amended  in  com- 
mittee this  bill  also  extends  the  life  of  the 
Commission — an  action  to  which  I  am 
opposed. 

In  1946,  Congress  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
allow  a  settlement  of  long  standing  In- 
dian claims — claims  that  had  been  voiced 
for  decades.  The  original  act  required  all 
claims  to  be  filed  within  5  years  of  pas- 


sage, with  the  life  of  the  Commission  to 
expire  in  April  of  1957. 

Then  in  1956  Public  Law  84-767  ex- 
tended the  Commission's  life  5  more  years 
to  April  10.  1965.  In  April  of  1967  Public 
Law  90-9  yet  again  extended  the  Com- 
mission's life  for  5  years  to  April  10,  1972. 
Then  in  1972,  the  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation <H.R.  10390) ,  which  gave  the  Com- 
mission 5  more  years  but  provided  for  the 
dissolution  of  this  bureaucracy  on  April 
10,  1977,  at  which  time  the  remaining 
dockets  before  the  Commission  would  be 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  on  four  separate 
occasions  over  the  last  20  years,  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission.  Now,  lan- 
guage contained  in  S.  2981  calls  for  yet 
an  additional  3  years  for  the  CcMnmis- 
sion.  The  last  time  the  Commission  was 
given  continued  life,  we  were  all  promised 
that  this  extension  would  be  the  last  one 
and  that  after  over  30  years  a  Commis- 
sion which  was  intended  to  exist  only  a 
third  of  that  time  would  be  dissolved. 

Nt>w  here  we  are'  again,  with  the 
Claims  Commission  asserting  that  with 
just  a  few  more  years  they  will  be  able  to 
complete  adjudication  of  all  but  a  minor 
portion  of  the  remaining  cases.  These 
kinds  of  assurances  have  been  given  time 
and  time  again  yet  we  are  being  asked 
for  another  3  years.  Promises  can  be 
made  and  not  kept  only  for  so  long. 
There  has  to  be  a  finality  to  this  action. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  in  any  way 
want  to  minimize  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  presented 
claims.  They  are  entitled  to  justice,  but 
it  is  the  very  Indian  tribes  we  su-e  at- 
tempting to  help  who  will  be  hurt  the 
most  by  the  failure  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  these  cases. 

The  long  delays  in  resolving  claims  be- 
fore the  Commission  arise  in  part  from 
the  complexity  of  the  claims  themselves 
but  other  factors  must  be  examined.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  Claims  Commission's 
inherent  self-interest  in  perpetuating  it- 
self. It  is  the  nature  of  a  bureaucracy  to 
fight  for  its  survival  and  perhaps  pro- 
crastinate in  order  to  keep  breathing. 

The  fair  and  speedy  adjudication  of 
these  claims  is  what  is  important  and  I 
question  the  Commission's  track  record. 
There  has  been  a  total  of  615  docketed 
claims  before  tlie  Commission;  446  of 
these  dockets  have  been  disposed  of  up 
to  December  1975.  After  almost  30  years 
of  existence  110  dockets  remaining  pend- 
ing. Unless  Congress  takes  the  painful 
step  of  ending  the  Commission  as  is  pro- 
vided under  current  law  we  can  almost 
guarantee  that  3  years  from  now  the 
Commission  will  be  pleading  for  just  one 
more  extension. 

Congress  acquiesced  to  this  pleading 
when  it  passed  Public  Law  92-265.  but  iV 
said  "no  more"  and  provided  for  tiie  end 
of  the  Commission.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
reverse  that  decision  and  extend  again. 
The  best  way  to  protect  the  remaining 
claims  is  to  trsmsfer  them  to  th&  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  as  Congress  provided. 
For  those  who  are  afraid  that  the  Court 
of  Claims  will  not  get  the  job  done*either, 
then  alternatives  should  be  explored. 
Perhaps  the  pending  claims  could  be 
transferfed  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
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district  court  where 
be  closer  to  the  court 
less  tribal  expense  and 
adjudicating  these 
ington. 

The  Indian  Claims 
the  perpetuation  of  a 
has  not  met  the  test 
done.  I  seriously 
gress  would  really  be 
claimants  by  extending 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have 
I  have  a  very  strong 
action  which  is  being 
going  to  ask  for  a  rollc^ll 
to  underscore,  by  my 
my  statement,  an  obj' 
tinuation   of   this 
who  have  sought  to 
in  making  a  way  of  lifi  i 
intended  to  be  a 

In  spite  of  the 
given  to  Congress 
Commission    has    beer 
time  to  time,  they 
give  us  one  more 
wrap  it  up." 

I  want  my  remarks 
text  of  a  full  unders 
the  rights  of  the  Indiah 
protected. 

But  one  of  the 
evident  in  the 
Claims  Commission 
come  to  grips  with  the 
a  substantial  injustice 
because  of  the  length  o 
to  complete  the  action 
time  for  us  to  call  a 
to  the  Indians  who  are 
justice  to  the  taxpayers 
who  have  to  finance  th( 
Claims  Commission 

So  I   want   my 
corded  at  this  time  in 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  roll 

The  PRESIDING 
ton  is.  Shall  the  bill, 
(Putting  the  question.^ 

The  bill   (S.  2981) 
passed. 

The  title  was  amendec 
A  bin  to  authorize 
Indian   Claims   Comm 
1977,  and  for  other  purposi  s 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRp 
dent,  I  suggest  the 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mt^^MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unatiimouS  consent 
the  quorum  call  be 

Th>e  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderel 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M: 
the  Senator  from   . 
to  the  distinguished 
diana? 

Mr.    HARRY   F 
yield. 
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said  this  because 
objection  to  the 
taken.  I  am  not 
vote,  but  I  want 
{presence  here  and 
tion  to  the  con- 
Commission, 
have  succeeded 
out  of  what  was 
temporary  commission, 
com  inued  assurances 
intermittently  as  this 
extended    from 
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that  is  most 

is  that  the 

the  failure  to 

:laims,  is  causing 

to  the  claimants 

time  it  is  taking 

and  I  think  it  is 

to  it  in  justice 

involved,  and  in 

of  this  country 

operation  of  the 


objection   to   be  re- 
way,  although 
;all  on  the  bill. 

.  The  ques- 
amended,  pass? 


OF]  TCER. 


a; 


qs  amended,  was 

so  as  to  read : 
appropriations  for  the 
issifin   for  fiscal   year 

,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

abse^ce  of  a  quorum. 

OFFICER.  The  clerk 

legislative  clerk 


Dll. 


President,  I  ask 
thit  the  order  for 
res  ;inded. 

OFFICER.  Without 
1. 

.  President,  will 

Virginia  yield  briefly 

Senator  from  In- 

BYID,   JR.   Yes,   I 


1976;  the  President  requested  zero  fund- 
ing; the  Senate  appropriated  $75  mil- 
lion; and  the  Congress  approved  $40  mil- 
lion. In  January  President  Ford  proposed 
to  defer  $15  million  from  fiscal  year  1976 
to  fiscal  year  1977  and  requested  a  paltry 
$10  million  of  the  $150  million  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1977,  or  a  $30  million 
reduction  over  fiscal  year  1976.  On 
March  4,  1976,  the  House,  on  a  voice  vote, 
rejected  the  Ford  deferral  by  approving 
a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Slack,  the 
chairman  of  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee. 

Unfortunately  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget — fiscal  year 
1977,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109 — rejects  the  recommendations  of 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Appropriation  Committee  for  adequate 
funding  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  and 
adopts  instead  the  Ford  requests  for  the 
law  enforcement  and  justice  function 
(750)  of  $3.3  billion  budget  authority  and 
$3.4  billion  for  outlays. 

By  an  8-to-5  vote  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee acted  in  effect  to  limit  funding  to  $10 
million  or  25  percent  of  the  current  level 
of  services  which  effectively  kills  this  new 
program.  We  must  not  let  this  record 
stand. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  the  Ford 
budget  emasculating  this  important, 
albeit  modest,  crime  prevention  program 
has  preliminarily,  and  hopefully  unwit- 
tingly, been  incorporated  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  109. 

To  prevent  the  demise  of  the  Juvenile 
Jjistice  Act  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
;o   increase   the   law  enforcement  and 

ering  opposition  to  adequate  funding  for    C^!i^i,f""'="°"  ^^  ^^.^^  million   I  urge 

,g jny  colleagues  to  consider  favorably  this 


(S.  Con.  Res.  109)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1, 1976. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1588 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  expedite  the  process  here,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
called  up,  the  amendment  dealing  with 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Baah) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  f oUows : 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$412,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$412,700,- 
000.000." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$454,900,- 
000.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$455,- 
000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "$60,200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,300,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,300,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,400,000,- 
000". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "$3,400,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Bayh  not  be- 
gin running  imtil  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  folly  o 
the  Nixon-Ford  administrations'  \xa<vt^- 


crime  prevention  initiatives.  For  more 
than  5  years  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, I  have  stressed  these  concerns, 
but  more  importantly  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  spite  of  double- 
digit  crime  rates,  to  properly  respond  to 
juvenile  crime  and  to  make  the  preven- 
tion of  delinquency  a  Federal  priority. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (P.L.  93-415)  is  the  prod- 
uct of  this  effort.  It  was  developed  and 
supported  by  bipartisan  groups  of  dedi- 
cated citizens  throughout  the  couptry 
and  was  sent  to  the  President  by  strong 
bipartisan  majorities,  including  an  88  to 
1  vote  in  this  body.  This  measure,  was 
designed  specifically  to  prevent  yoimg 
people  from  entering  our  failing  juvenile 
justice  system  and  to  assist  communi- 
ties in  developing  more  sensible  and  eco- 
nomic approaches  for  youngsters  already 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Its  corner- 
stone is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  vital 
role  private  nonprofit  organizations  must 
play  in  the  fight  against  crime.  Involve- 
ment of  the  millions  of  citizens  repre- 
sented by  such  groups  will  help  assure 
that  we  avoid  the  wasteful  duplication 
inherent  in  past  Federal  crime  policy. 

Despite  stiff  administration  opposition 
to  this  congressional  crime  prevention 
program,  $25  million  was  obtained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  supplemental.  The  act 
authorized.  $125  million  for  fiscal  year 


amendment  and  reiterate  the  most  sali- 
ent conclusion  of  GAO's  Elmer  Staats 
that  since  juveniles  account  for  almost 
half  the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the 
nation,  adequate  funding  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  would  be  essential  in  any  strategy 
to  reduce  the  Nation's  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
organizations  endorsing  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Organizations  Endorsing  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  op 
1974  (PX.  93-415) 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

American  Legion,  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

Bnai  B'rith  Women. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Chinese  Development  Council. 

Christian  Prison  Ministries. 

Emergency  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

John  Howard  Association. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association. 

National  Alliance  on  Shaping  Safer  Cities. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
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National  Association  of  State  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Program  Administrators. 

National  Collaboration  for  Youth:  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  Girls'  Clubs,  Girl  Scouts  of  VS.A., 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  Red  Cross  Youth 
Service  Programs,  4-H  Clubs,  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
National  Board  of  YWCAs,  and  National 
Council  of  YMCAs. 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  Committee  on 
Child  Development,  Audrey  Rowe  Colom, 
Chairperson  Committee,  Jill  Ruckelshaus, 
Presiding  Officer  of  Commission. 

National  Conference  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

National  Council  of  Organizations  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

National  Federation  of  State  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureau  Associations. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Information  Center  on  Volunteers 
in  Courts. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Youth  Alternatives  Project. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  109,  says  the  appro- 
priate level  of  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1977  is  $412  billion.  It  says  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$362  billion,  and  its  says  the  amount  of 
deficit  in  the  budget,  which  is  appropriate 
in  light  of  economic  conditions  and  all 
other  relevant  factors,  is  $50  billion.  I 
am  using  round  figures  in  each  of  these 
cases. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  the 
Senate  is  considering  calls  for  a  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1977  of  $50  billion.  In  my 
judgment,  that  deficit  is  greatly  imder- 
estimated.  The  expenditures  will  be 
greater  than  as  shown  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  the  revenues,  in  my 
judgment,  will  not  equal  the  figures 
shown  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggested  $50  bil- 
lion deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977  comes  on 
top  of  a  $76  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  \ 

When  one  considers  the  total  budget  on 
a  unified  basis  for  the  20-year  period 
1958  through  1977,  one  finds  that  in  only 
2  of  those  20  years  has  the  U.S. 
Government  had  a  balanced  budget. 
There  was  a  small  surplus  on  a  unified 
basis  in  1960,  and  there  was  a  small  sur- 
plus on  a  unified  basis  in  1969.  So  in  the 
past  18  of  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  a  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  alarming  aspect  is  that  the  defi- 
cits have  accelerated  in  recent  years.  If 
we  leave  the  imified  budget  and  go  to  the 
Federal  funds  budget  we  find  an  even 
more  serious  situation. 


As  the  Senate  well  knows,  the  unified 
budget  is  the  budget  which  includes  both 
the  Federal  funds  budget,  which  is  the 
general  operation  of  Government  and  the 
general  revenues,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  trust  fimds,  on  the  other.  Now,  the 
trust  funds  can  be  used  only  for  specific 
purposes.  So  it  is  really  more  important 
to  take  the  Federal  funds  budget  in  con- 
sidering the  Government's  financial  situ- 
ation than  it  is  the  unified  budget. 

If  one  takes  the  Federal  funds  budget 
for  the  past  20  years,  one  finds  there  has 
been  a  surplus,  there  has  been  a  balanced 
budget,  in  only  1  year  during  that  20- 
year  period,  1958  through  1977.  There 
was  a  balanced  budget  in  1960.  During  all 
the  other  years,  the  other  19  years,  there 
have  been  deficits,  and  there  again  the 
alarming  aspect  is  that  the  deficits  have 
accelerated. 

Just  recently  the  Under  Secretary  of^ 
the  Treasury  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee   that  the  national 
dfjst,  subject  to  the  debt  limitation,  will 
reach  $621  billion  on  June  30,  1976. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  which  is  the 
pending  Senate  business,  sets  the  appro- 
priate level  of  the  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  1977  fiscal  year  at  $711  billion. 

What  that  means,  is  that  during  the 
15-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1976, 
and  ending  September  30,  1977,  the  defi- 
cit which  will  be  added  to  the  national 
debt  will  equal  $90  billion  in  that  15- 
month  period. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  again  because  it 
is,  in  my  view,  an  alarming  figure. 

The  national  debt  will  be  increased  by 
$90  billion  during  the  15 -month  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977. 

I  know  that  many  in  the  Congress  say 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  defi- 
cit. All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  add  it  to  the 
debt. 

Well,  there  are  several  aspects  to  that. 
One  is  that  the  higher  the  debt,  the 
higher  the  interest  charges.  Irj  the  new 
budget  which  the  Congress  is  working  on 
now,  the  interest  charges  in  that  budget 
will  exceed  $40  billion. 

That  means  that  $40  billion  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  working 
people  of  our  Nation  through  taxes  and 
used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt.  No 
services  will  be  obtained  for  this.  It  will 
just  be  used  to  pay  the  interest. 

I  realize  that  my  views  are  in  a  minor- 
ity among  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
but  I  think  the  Congress  has  been  going 
in  the  wrong  direction  in  handling  of 
Government  funds  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  it  has  been  even  more  fool- 
hardy and  more  irresponsible  in  handling 
of  public  funds  in  the  last  few  years  than 
even  it  had  been  previously. 

Let  us  consider  that  during  the  short 
period  of  7  years,  fiscal  1971  through  fis- 
cal 1977,  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  na- 
tional debt  will  have  been  created.  Yes, 
45  percent  of  the  entire  debt  of  this  Na- 
tion, which  the  concurrent  resolution 
puts  at  $711  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1977,  will  have  been  created  in  the  short 
span  of  7  years. 

The  other  55  percent  was  created  over 


a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  during 
which  time  our  country  fought  the  war 
between  the  States,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  war  and  most  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

In  my  judgment,  our  Nation  faces  an 
alarming  financial  situation. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bayh  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  our  country  today 
is  the  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  put  its  financial  house  in  order.  I  sub-, 
mit  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109  does  not  do  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  gives  Congressional  sanction  to  con- 
tinued huge  and  unjustified  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

Statements  have  been  made,  "Oh,  we 
will  get  back  on  a  soimd  basis,  we  are 
heading  toward  a  balanced  budget." 

The  facts  do  not  justify  any  assertion 
such  as  that.  We  are  not  getting  back  on 
a  soimd  basis.  We  are  getting  a  more  and 
more  unsoimd  basis. 

During  this  1  year,  during  this  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Nation  will  have  a  deficit 
of  $76  billion — by  far  the  greatest  deficit 
of  any  year  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, much  greater  even  than  the  deficit 
during  the  4  wartime  years  of  World  War 
II,  when  our  country  was  fighting  a  war 
on  two  fronts,  a  war  in  Europe  and  a  war 
in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  left  the 
Senate  for  a  short  period  of  time  and 
drove  to  Fairfax  County  to  George  Mason 
University,  a  fine  State  university  in 
Fairfax  County.  I  spoke  there  in  regard  ' 
to  George  Mason.  I  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity a  newspaper  dated  November  17, 
1787.  November  17.  1787 — a  newspaper 
dating  back  almost  200  years. 

It  was  given  to  me  to  present  to  the 
imiversity  by  an  anonymous  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  one  of  the  finest 
and  one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  I  have 
ever  known. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  put  his  name 
today  in  the  Record,  but  he  asked  that 
his  gift  be  anonymous,  so  I  will,  of  course, 
respect  his  wishes. 

But  this  newspaper  contained  a  res- 
olution, a  resolution  which  was  offered 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature  by  George 
Mason  nearly  200  years  ago.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  read,  as  one  can  imagine  with 
a  newspaper  being  that  old.  Also,  it  was 
printed  in  old  English  type. 

But  George  Mason  spoke  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  printing-press  money  and  what 
it  would  do  to  the  people  if  a  govern- 
ment ran  wild  with  the  printing  presses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  George -Mason  had 
been  prompted  to  return  to  politics  from 
a  pleasant  retirement  by  what  he  be- 
lieved was  an  orgy  of  infiation  in  Virginia. 

In  his  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  George 
Mason  said  this  about  inflation : 

It  would  be  ruinous  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, highly  injurious  to  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  destroying  public 
and  private  credit  and  all  faith  between  men 
and  man,  it  wotild  Increase  and  aggravate 
the  very  evil  It  Is  intended  to  remedy. 
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Today,  the  printinir  presses  are  run- 
ning wild.  The  Ooveinment  is  printing 
more  and  more  monisy  and  continually 
debasing  the  America  a  dollar. 

We  know  of  the  sad  plight  of  New  York 
City,  how  that  city  wj  s  greatly  misman- 
aged, and  how  the  po  iticmns  gave  in  to 
the  demands  of  all  the  gl^sure  groups. 
Finally  the  day  of  recokoning  came  and 
New  York  City  was  nc  longer  able  to  sell 
bonds  to  operate  its  government. 

So  instead  of  cutting  its  expenses.  In- 
stead of  putting  its  inancial  house  in 
order,  instead  of  begin  ilng  to  manage  its 
affairs  properly,  it  cane  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  dem  mded  to  be  bailed 
out. 

This  Congress,  as  t  does  with  most 
pressure  groups,  succu  mbed  to  those  de- 
mands and  the  taxi  ayers  throughout 
our  Nation  bailed  ou ,  the  city  of  New 
York  from  its  financia  1  difficulties. 

As  bad  as  the  financial  difficulties  of 
New  York  City  are,  ]  submit  they  are 
no  worse  than  those  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  only  dif  erence  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  h  is  printing  presses 
and  can  continue  to  rrint  more  money. 
But  in  doing  that,  it  del  Jreciates  the  value 
of  the  currency  of  ihe  hard-working 
men^nd  women  of  our  Nation. 

It  fl^s  against  this  that  George  Mason 
warned  so  many  years ;  igo. 

To  get  back  to  the  pending  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Ret  olution  109  states 
that  the  appropriate  le  vel  of  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  1977  is  $412  billion,  and 
the  appropriate  defiel ,  is  $50  billion.  I 
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and  surpluses  or  deficits  In  the  unified 
budget  for  the  20-year  period  1958-77; 
another  the  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt  for  the  20- 
year  period;  another  U.S.  gold  holdings, 
total  reserve  assets  and  liquid  liabilities 
to  foreigners  at  stated  periods;  another 
table  giving  the  receipts,  outlays  and 
deficits  or  surpluses  in  trust  fimds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  through  1977,  and 
the  analysis  of  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  1969  to 
1977. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNIFIED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS  AND  SURPLUS  OR 
DEFICIT  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  195&-77,  INCLUSIVE 

(In  billions  of  dollarsi 

Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 


DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS   AND    INTEREST   ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1958-77,  INCLUSIVE 

IBIIIions  of  dollars) 

Prepared  by  U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 


Year 


Reo«ipt$      Outla's 


Surplus 

(+)  or  Debt 

deficit        interest 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Surplus 

(+)/)r 

Outlays      deficit  (-) 


1958 66.6 

1959 65.8 

1%0 75.7 

1961 75.2 

1962 79.7 

1963 86.3 

1964 87.2 

1965 90.9 

1%6 101.4 

1%7 111.8 

1968 114.7 

1969 143.3 

1970 143.2 

1971 133.7 

1972 148.8 

1973 161.4 

1974 181.2 

1975 187.5 

1976  > 198.4 

Tran  quarter! 54.8 

19771 230.8 

20-yr  total 2,535.7 


69.7 

77.0 

74.9 

79.3 

86.6 

90.1 

95.8 

94.8 

106.5 

126.8 

143.1 

148.8 

156.3 

163.7 

178.0 

186.4 

198.7 

238.5 

276.9 

69.8 

286.2 


-3.1 

-11.2 

+.8 

-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-28.4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-30.0 

-29.2 

-25.0 

-17.5 

-51.0 

-78.5 

-15.0 

-55.4 


7.8 
7.8 
9.5 
9.3 
9.5 
10.3 
11.0 
11.8 
12.6 
14.2 
15.6 
17.7 
20.0 
21.6 
22.5 
24.2 
29.3 
32.7 
37.7 
10.4 
45.0 


the  wrong  direc- 


think  that  is=:g0ing  in 

tion,  to  demand  of  th<i  Congress  such  a 

high  deficit  as  this  resolution  provides 

for. 

At  this   point,   Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 


the  Record  five  tables  vhich  I  have  pre 


pared.  One  shows  the 

RECEIPTS,    OUTLAYS  AND  SURP 


-USES  OR  DEFICITS 
1975-77 


(Billions  of  dollarsl 
Prepared  by  U.$.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 


Recei  )ts      Outlays 


Social  security 6l7 

Health  insurance if '9 

Revenue  sharing •       (^2 

Unemployment i'2 

Federal    employees    re  .ire-' 

ment 1I5 

Highways f  8 

Other J5 

Total 1218 


President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in 


1958 79.6  82.6 

1959 79.2  92.1 

I960 92.5  92.2 

1961 94.4  97.8 

1962  99.7  106.8 

1963  106.6  111.3 

1964  112.7  118.6 

1965  116.8  118.4 

1966 130.8  124.6 

1967  149.5  158.2 

1968  _.  153.7  178.8 

1969  186.8  184.6 

19«p  193.8  196.6 

1971   188.4  211.4 

1972  208.6  231.9 

1973  232.2  246.5 

1974 264.9  268.4 

1975  281.0  324.6 

19761 297.5  373.5 

Transition  quarter  1...  81.9  98.0 

19771 3512  394.2 


2, 948. 8 


398.8 


380.5 


-3.0 

-12.9 

+.3 

-3.4 

-7.1 

-4.7 

-5.9 

-1.6 

-3.8 

-8.7 

-25.1 

+3.2 

-2.8 

-23.0 

-23.3 

-14.3 

-3.5 

-43.6 

-76.0 

-16.1 

-43.0 


1  U.S.  Treasury  estimates. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  March  1976. 


U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS.  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 

(Selected  periods  In  billions  of  dollars) 

Prepared  by  U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 
assets 


Liquid 
liabilities 


receipts,  outlays 


I  U.S.  Treasury  Department  estimates. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  March  1976. 


End  of  World  War  II...  20. 1  20. 1  6  9 

Dec.  31, 1959 22.8  24.8  19  4 

Dec.31,  1970 10.7  14.5  47.0 

Dec.31,  1973 11.7  14.4  92.6 

Dec.  31, 1974 11.6  15.9  119.1 

Dec.  31,  1975 11.6  16.2  125.4 


Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  March,  1976. 


IN  TRUST  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEARS 


RECEIPTS,  OUTLAYS  AND  SURPLUSES  OR  DEFICITS  IN  TRUST  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEARS 

1975-77 

(Billions  of  dollars) 

Prepared  by  U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 


1975 


1976 


Transition  quarter 


1977 


Surplus 

(+)or 

deficit 

(-) 


Receipts      Outlays 


Surplus 

(+)or 

deficit 

(-) 


Receipts      Outlays 


64.7 

14.8 

6.1 

13.2 

7.1 
4.8 
7.7 


-f2.0 

+2.1 

+.1 

-5.0 

+4.4 
+2.0 
+  1.8 


70.8 

18.6 

6.4 

16.7 

13.0 

6.3 

12.4 


73.8 
17.4 
6.3 
18.5 

8.5 

6.6 

10.5 


-3.0 

+1.2 

+.1 

-1.8 

+4.5 

-.3 

+1.9 


118.4 


+7.4 


144.2 


141.6 


+2.6 


Social  security 18.9  19.9 

Health  insurance 5.0  4  6 

Revenue  sharing 1.6  lie 

Unemployment 3.4  3.7 

Federal     employees  retire- 

.,.'nent 2.1  2.3 

Highv/ays 1.9  1  9 

Other 2.8  2.8 

Total 35.7  36.8 


Surplus 

Surplus 

(+)or 

(+)or 

deficit 

deficit 

(-) 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

-1.0 

+.4 

0 

-.3 

-.2 

0 
0 


184.8 

23.0 

6.5 

M6.9 

15.9 

7.1 

13.9 


84.0 

19.6 

6.5 

16.5 

10.1 

6.9 

12.0 


'+.8 
+3.4 

0 
>+.4 

+5.8 

+.2 

+  1.9 


-1.1 


168.1 


155.6 


+12.5 


•  Assumes  enactment  of  tax  increase  of  $3,300,000,000  proposed  by  the  administration 
2  Assumes  enactment  of  tax  and  wage  base  increases  netting  $2,100,000,000  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-77 
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1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19761 

Transition 
quarter  1 

19771 

RECEIPTS  IN  BIL 

Individual  income  taxes... 

JONS 

187 

$90 
33 

$86 
27 

$95 
32 

$103 
36 

$119 
39 

'''^ 

$131 
40 

$40 
8 

Corporate  income  taxes  . 

*37 

$154 

50 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway)'."" 

124 

11 

123 

11 

4 

113 
10 
4 

126 

11 

5 

136 
10 
5 

158 

10 

5 

163 
9 
5 

171 

10 

S 

48 
3 

1 

204 

Estate  and  gift 

3 

■    10 

9 
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1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19761 

Transition 
quartei  1 

1977 

Customs 

Miscellaneous 

2 
3 

2 
3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 
4 

3 

5 

4 
7 

4 
S 

1 
2 

4 
7 

Total  Federal  fund  receipb          . 

143 
44 

143 
51 

134 
54 

149 

60 

161 
71 

181 
84 

188 
93 

198 

^    99 

55 
27 

231 

Trust  funds  (social  securi^  and  highway,  less  interfund 
transactions) 

120 

Total 

188 

194 

188 

209 

232 

265 

281 

297 

82 

351 

EXPENDITURES  IN  BILLIONS 
Federal  funds                                      - . 

149 

36 

156 

40 

164 
48 

178 
54 

186 
61 

199 
70 

239 
86 

277 
96 

70 
28 

286 

Trust  funds  (less  intertund  trsnssctions)    .. . 

108 

Total 

Unified  budget  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) 

IBS 

+3 

196 
-2 

212 
-24 

232 
-23 

247 
-15 

269 

-4 

325 
-44 

373 
-76 

98 

-16 

394 

-43 

Federal  funds  deficiL                                .- 

-6 

-13 

-30 

-29 

-25 

-18 

-51 

-79 

-15 

-55 

>  Estimated  figures. 

Mr.  TAPr.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Budget 
Committee  report  on  the  first  concurrent 
resolution. 

I  realize  the  difficiUties  of  arriving  at 
a  consensus  on  budget  levels  and  priori- 
ties that  the  committee  faced  in  prepar- 
ing this  resolution.  Nonetheless,  I  do  hope 
that  future  reports  will  be  available  a 
bit  earlier  before  the  resolution  is  actu- 
ally called  up.  Furthermore,  in  the  tables 
concerned  with  major  program  elements, 
which  are  numbered  table  2  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  report,  it  would  be  useful, 
insofar  as  the  committee  has  actually 
stated  a  subfuncton  total  in  its  recom- 
mendations, if  these  would  appear  next 
to  the  current  policy  numbers  instead 
of  merely  in  the  body  of  the  text.  This  is 
already  done  for  the  functions,  and  I 
feel  that,  insofar  as  possible,  it  should  be 
done  for  the  subfimctions  as  well. 

The  section  of  the  report  on  page  4 
dealing  with  inflation  control  contains  a 
theoretical  error  which  can  be  extremely 
misleading.  The  committee  "does  not  rec- 
ommend reductions  in  postal  subsidies  or 
operating  subsidies  to  mass  transit  be- 
cause the  reductions  would  lead  to  higher 
price  levels."  This  section  was  enlarged 
upon  at  some  length  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  briefing,  and  it  is  quite  in- 
correct. 

It  is  impossible  for  subsidies  to  lower 
the  rate  of  inflation.  If  a  subsidy  has  been 
paid  for  by  increased  taxes,  than  what- 
ever element  of  the  price  index  has  been 
held  down  by  the  subsidy,  the  fact  that 
taxes  are  also  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  certainly  undoes  any  positive  ef- 
fect on  the  index,  and  certainly  does  not 
lower  the  real  rate  of  inflation  which  the 
index  is  designed  to  measure.  If  the  sub- 
sidy is  financed  through  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  that  is,  by  an  increase  in 
the  deficit,  one  of  two  things  can  occur. 
Either  the  Federal  Reserve  steps"^  in  to 
buy  the  bonds,  which  increases  the  mone- 
tary base,  which  will  lead  to  an  increase 
In  the  money  supply  and  an  increase  in 
prices  in  general,  or  the  bonds  have  to 
be  sold  to  the  general  public. 

The  public  will  absorb  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  bonds  only  at  a  higher  interest 
rate,  so  that  interest  rates  must  rise. 
Since  interest  rates  appear  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  that  index  is  forced 
up.  Furthermore,  since  future  taxes  will 


be  higher  to  pay  the  increased  interest  on 
the  larger  Government  debt,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  will  be  higher  than 
otherwise  in  future  years.  Thus,  a  subsidy 
cannot  destroy  inflation,  it  can  merely 
shift  it,  either  to  another  set  of  goods, 
to  interest  rates,  or  to  future  years. 

This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  carrying 
the  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Since  food  is  a  necessity,  and  a  major 
part  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  why 
should  we  not  increase  the  budget  by  $200 
billion,  and  use  the  money  to  grant  a  100- 
percent  subsidy  on  all  food  products? 
The  price  of  food  would  certainly  fall  to 
zero,  but  this  would  not  do  a  thing  to 
lower  the  rate  of  inflation.  Consumers 
would  be  able  to  use  all  of  their  in- 
comes for  spending  on  produbts  other 
than  food,  and  since  the  supply  of  thes£ 
products  would  not  have  beer^  increasro 
by  this  maneuver,  the  additional  spend- 
ing on  these  products  would  merely  drive 
their  prices  up.  We  would  have  the  same 
total  spending,  and  the  same  total  quan- 
tity of  goods,  and  the  same  price  index  as 
before.  While  there  might  be  a  small 
trade-off  of  a  bit  less  inflation  this  yi^r, 
accompanied  by  higher  taxes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  next  year  and  there- 
after, nonetheless  the  public  would  be 
quite  aware  that  nothing  had  been 
gained,  except,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  weight  as 
people  began  eating  up  our  food  stocks 
faster  than  normal. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  made 
for  the  continuation  of  these  subsidies  is 
that  the  recipients  of  the  subsidies  de- 
serve them  for  some  reason.  The  sub- 
sidies have  nothing  to  do  with  controlling 
Inflation.  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
confuse  the  Consumer  Price  Index  with 
the  rate  of  inflation.  This  woijid  be  like 
confusing  the  thermometer  with  the 
fever. 

In  its  eagerness  to  promote  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  committee 
staff  also  mentioned  something  called 
"inflationary  tax  increases."  This  was  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
social  security  payroll  tax.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  tax  increase  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  at  this  time.  A  time  of  high  imem- 
ployment  is  no  time  in  which  to  raise 
taxes  on  the  utilization  of  labor.  Nor  do 
I  favor  raising  taxes  in  general  this  early 
in  a  recovery.  However,  the  argument 
that  tax  increases  are  inflationary  be- 


X- 


cause  they  appear  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  is  ridiculous.  Tax  increases  are  de- 
flationary. The  committee  staff  took 
great  pains  to  explain  the  need  for  a  def- 
icit with  illustrations  from  an  extremely 
naive  Keyserlingian  model.  In  any  such 
model,  a  tax  increase  is  deflationary  to 
the  tune  of  several  times  its  own  size,  be- 
cause of  multiplyer  effects.  While  a  tax 
increase  would  appear  with  its  own 
weight  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  it 
would  lower  spending  by  several  times  its 
own  size,  helping  to  reduce  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
oppose  a  tax  increase  at  this  time.  But 
inflation  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  committee 
reports  and  briefings  wiU  stick  a  bit  closer 
to  accurate  economic  analysis,  and  that 
theories  will  not  be  tinned  upside  down 
In  an  attempt  to  win  broader  support. 

OCEAN    POLICT    AND    TAX    REFORM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  efforts  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  are  closeljT  coordi- 
nated with  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  this  resolution.  A  number  of  im- 
portant legislative  initiatives  are  consid- 
ered herein,  as  noted  in  my  remarks  be- 
low. They  include: 

First.  HJl.  200,  establishing  a  200 -mile 
economic  resource,  zone  and  management 
efforts  related  thereto,  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  House  and  is  in  conference  at 
this  writing.  Included  in  the  bill  are  pro- 
visions establishing  a  national  fishery 
management  program,  an  international 
fisheries  negotiation  program,  providing 
for  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  other  re- 
quirements for  implementing  the  zone. 

Second.  S.  586,  providing  for  energy 
faciUty  siting  planning  in  the  coastal 
zone,  passed  the  Senate  in  1975.  House 
action  is  anticipated  early  in  1976.  This 
legislation  provides  for  grants,  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  plan  for  and  ameli- 
orate the  adverse  impacts  of  energy  fa- 
cilities in  or  affecting  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone,  as  well  as  assistnce  for 
rapid  turnaround  research  related  to  en- 
ergy facilities,  improved  planning  gen- 
erally, and  for  public  access  to  beaches. 

Third.  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Act  of  1976.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  establish  a  high-level  policy  and 
planning  mechanism  within  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
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tration  for  the  purp<»se  of  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources, scientific  research  and  techno- 
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In  addition,  the 

Ocean  and  Coastal 

would  reauthorize 

national  sea-grant 


logical  developments 

bill  would  establish  ar 

Advisory  Service  and 

and  strengthen  the 

program,  which  expifes  in  1976. 

Fourth.  Marine  Piotection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Ac;.  This  legislation 
originally  enacted  in  1972.  requires  re- 
examination and  I  eauthorization  in 
1976.  specifically  witli  regard  to  regula- 
tions and  enforcement  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  A(  ency  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engii  eers,  and  research 
by  EPA.  the  corps,-  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Oil  spill  liabi  ity  and  compensa- 
tion. S.  2162,  S.  1754.  a  nd  S.  2666  address- 
ing this  issue  will  be  d  ;alt  with  jointly  by 
the  committee  and  tie  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Public  \rorks.  The  legisla- 
tion would  create  stric  t  liability  for  vessel 
owners  and  operators  and  other  ofifshore 
facilities  for  damages  and  cleanup  costs 
resulting  from  discha  -ges  of  oil  into  the 
marine  environment. 

Sixth,  Liquefied  na  ;ural  gas  facilities 
siting.  Draft  legislat  on  providing  for 
guidelines  and  proce<  ures  for  siting  of 
LNG  facilities,  similar  in  scope  to  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1975,  is  under 
examination  by  the  C(  mmittee.  Hearings 
may  be  conducted  in  1^76. 

Seventh.  Earthquaike  research  and 
prediction.  Hearings  o|i  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  in- 
crease national  capab  lity  to  understand 
and  predict  earthqual  es  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  commit:  ee  has  examined 
this  issue  for  nearly  3  years.  The  legisla- 
tion may  be  ordered  leported  in  1976. 

Eighth.  Governmen ;  organization  for 
ocean  programs.  The  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Policy  St  jdy,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman,  has  lad  under  investi- 
gation for  2  years  the  structure  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  regiird  to  carrying  out 
the  Federal  ocean  program.  A  report  on 
this  is  scheduled  for  lelease  in  1976,  to 
be  followed  by  hearing  s  and  possible  leg- 
islation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased 'Uhat  this  resolution  contains 
fimds  for  a  number  cf  important  initi- 
atives in  the  ocean  and  coastal  zone  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate's  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  a  id  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  These   ssues  are: 

First.  Ocean  energj .  The  President's 
budget  for  ERDA  wou  Id  be  increased  to 
permit  outlays  of  an  a<  ditional  $273  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  for  solar  resource 
development,  including  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion;  environmental  stu- 
dies;  dnd  conservatio  1. 

Second.  Ocean  and  coastal  resources. 
The  President's  budge ;  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmosplieric  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  would 
be  increased  to  permit  outlays  of  an  ad- 
ditional $209,270,000  for  coastal  zone 
management  and  energy  facility  impact 
assessfiients  and  grants;  implementa- 
tion of  the  200-mile  ( conomic  resource 
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zone;  environmental  energy  and  resource 
research;  and  for  ocean  and  coastal 
policy  planning  and  research  coordina- 
tion, including  Sea  Grant. 

STRENGTHENING  EROA's  OCEAN  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 

With  the  U.S.  geological  Survey  hav- 
ing lowered  its  estimates  of  U.S.  pe- 
troleum resources  and  because  of  the 
escalating  economic  and-  environmental 
costs  of  coal  and  nuclear  power,  it  is 
felt  that  development  of  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  should  be  expanded  as  fast 
as  Federal  management  capability  al- 
lows. Therefore,  within  ERDA's  solar 
program,  we  recommend : 

First.  Efforts  to  harness  the  solar 
energy  in  the  oceans;  that  is,  water  tem- 
perature differences,  marine  biomass 
production,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  wind 
systems  should  be  consolidated  Into  one 
subprogram  designated  "Ocean  Energy"; 

Second.  Greater  priority  should  be 
given  to  these  efforts  in  light  of  recent 
feasibility  studies;  and 

Third.  Management  of  ocean  energy 
should  be  conducted  in  a  more  mission- 
oriented  way,  focused  on  successful  com- 
mercialization or  abandonment,  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Consolidation  would  bring  together 
ocean  energy  technologies  which  raise 
similar  technical  and  legal  problems  and 
which  can  be  combined  in  a  single 
operation,  thereby  enhancing  overall 
economies. 

In  addition,  expediting  a  "go/no  go" 
decision  on  a  demonstration  for  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  requires  fund- 
ing for  initiating  construction  of  a  land- 
based  facility. 

In  the  environmental  area,  we  noted 
little  or  no  real  increase  in  the  Presi- 
dent's total  budget  for  Federal  programs. 
We  felt  it  important  that  this  under- 
emphasis  be  rectified,  particularly  with 
regard  to  ERDA. 

A  very  high  portion  of  all  U.S.  energy 
activity  takes  place  along  the  coasts. 
Much  basis  research  needs  to  be  done 
on  the  transport,  conversion,  and  effects 
of  energy-related  pollutants  in  order  to 
minimize  future  environmental  and  hu- 
man degradation  in  coastal  areas.  ERDA 
has  a  new  mandate  for  environmental 
research  on  non-nuclear  energy  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  ERDA's  budget 
request  lists  many  important  areas  for 
research.  Between  them,  ERDA  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration have  considerable  expertise 
for  carrying  out  or  managing  such  re- 
search. Because  of  these  considerations, 
we  feel  ERDA's  environmental  progr^ 
should  receive  a  substantial  funding 
increase. 

Neglected  in  ERDA's  program  is  re- 
search on  the  socioeconomic  efffects  of 
carrying  out  large  energy  demonstra- 
tions. We  think  some  of  the  increased 
environmental  funding  should  be  devoted 
to  joint,  cooperative  studies  with  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration's Office  of  Coastal  Zone 
Management  on  the  impacts  of  such 
demonstrations  and  subsequent  commer- 
cial activities  on  socioeconomic  and  en- 


vironmental conditions  and  developing 
the  appropriate  Federal  policy. 

On  another  matter,  conservation,  the 
President's  budget  is  heavily  skewed 
towards  energy  production,  as  opposed 
to  conservation.  Much  higher  prices  for 
energy  have  presented  many  opportuni- 
ties for  developing  and  implementing 
new  technologies  that  are  both  more 
energy  efficient  and  more  economic.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  new  energy- 
conserving  technologies  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  amount  of  energy- 
related  pollution  in  coastal  areas. 

We  feel  that  2  percent  of  ERDA's 
budget  is  insufficient  for  conservation 
and  recommend  fundir.g  in  this  area 
equal  to  what  ERDA  originally  requested 
from  OMB. 

Because  of  environmental  side  bene- 
fits, we  also  feel  there  should  be  com- 
munication and  cooperative  between 
those  designing  ERDA's  conservation 
program  and  those  both  in  and  outside 
of  ERDA  who  are  concerned  with  the 
Nation's  environment. 

ERDA    SOUR,    ENVIRONMENTAL,    AND    CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS 


ERDA  Program 


President    Recommended 

budget  added 

estimate  outlays 


A.  Solar  resource  development 

(ofwhich).. J160,000,000  J70,000,000 

Ocean  thermal  energy 

conservation 7,000,000  13.000,000 

B.  Environmental  research  and 

safety  (of  which) 198,000,000  52.000,000 

Environmental  studies..  47,000,000  18,000,000 

C.  Conservation 120,000,000  120.000.000 

Total....: 273.000,000 


INCREASING    NOAA'S   CAPABILITT    TO    ITNOEBTAKE 
OCEAN/COASTAL    PROGRAMS 

It  is  authorized  that  $9,567,000  be 
added  to  the  President's  budget  to  allow 
NOAA  to  carry  out  additional  programs 
in  the  following  categories:  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  development, 
rearing  and  stocking;  shoreline  erosion 
investigation;  development  of  resources 
under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act;  enforcement  of  foreign  fishing 
in  U.S.  waters;  endangered  species  re- 
search; commercial  fisheries  R.  &  D.;  re- 
search under  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act.  In  addition,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  amount  equal  to  the 
limit  of  authorized  funds,  an  added  $367,- 
000,  be  made  available  for  ocean  dump- 
ing research. 

The  committee  also  recommended  ad- 
ditional funds  totaling  $4.6  milUon  for 
the  current  Coastal  Zone  Management 
program,  and  an  added  $150,000,000  to 
implement  S.  586,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  amendments  which  has 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  House  and 
is  in  conference  at  this  time. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  $25,000,- 
000  be  made  available  to  NOAA  beyond 
the  President's  budget  to  implement  H.R. 
200,  the  legislation  establishing  a  200- 
nautical  mile  economic  resource  zone. 
Additional  funds  will  alsjo  be  needed  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  noted  below. 
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The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $14,736,000  above  the  President's 
budget  estimate  for  NOAA  sea  grant 
program  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  original  act  as  well  as  new  respon- 
sibilities which  will  be  assigned  NOAA 
by  new  authorization  legislation,  the  pro- 
posed Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Act 
of  1976,  mandating  improved  planning, 
coordination,  and  management  of  ocean 
and  coastal  research  and  programs. 

INCREASING      NOAA'S      CAPABILITT      TO      StTPPORT 
ERDA    IN    AREAS    OF    NOAA    EXPERTISE 

We  recommend  that  $5  million  be 
added  to  NOAA's  budget  for  "Operations, 
Research,  Facilities"  in  order  that  NOAA 
be  able  to  carry  out  or  manage  contract 
work  for  ERDA  in  the  following  areas: 

Rrst.  Solar  resource  assessment; 

Second.  Ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version and  development  of  other  tech- 
nologies for  harnessing  solar  energy  in 
the  oceans;  for  exempt,  marine  biomass 
production,  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  wind 
systems;  and 

Third.  Environmental  studies  of  the 
transport,  conversion  and  efforts  of  pol- 
lutants in  the  marine  and  atmospheric 
environments. 

There  are  all  areas  in  which  NOAA  has 
relevant  expertise,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties and/or  a  related  legislative  mandate. 

Information  sought  in  letters  by  my- 
self and  investigations  conducted  by  the 
NOPS  staff  have  revealed  an  interest  at 
ERDA  and  NOAA  in  using  NOAA  capa- 
bility to  help  carry  out  ERDA  missions 
in  new  norjiuclear  areas.  Several  mil- 
lion dollars  will-  tie  transferred  from 
ERDA  to  NOAA  this  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  such  work.  However,  NOAA  support 
of  ERDA  is  severely  constrained  by 
NOAA'S  lack  of  personnel  and  funding 
for  those  personnel  and  some  of  their 
research. 

We  intend  to  seek  reUef  of  the  per- 
sonnel constraint  from  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  raise  the  ad- 
ministration's limitations  on  personnel, 
where  doing  so  would  avoid  waste  or 
duplication  of  existing  expertise  and  fa- 
cilities where  adequate  management  of 
Federal  programs  is  threatened. 


President    Recommended 

budget  added 

estimated  outlays 


NOAA     budget     recommen- 
dations: 
Miscellaneous  ocean  and 

coastal   living   resource 

research  and  develop- 
ment     $23,664,000         $9,567,000 

Ocean  dumping 5,633,000  367,000 

Coastal  zone  management 

(Public  Law  92  583)...      23,408,000  4,600,000 

Coastal  Zone  Management 

Act    Amendments    (S. 

586). 0       150,000,000 

200  mil.  economic  resource 

zone  implementation 0         25,000,000 

Sea  Grant  Act 23,239,000  14,736,000 

Ocean  energy 0  5,000.000 

Total  NOAA 209,270,000 

DOT  budget  recommendations: 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  200  mi. 
economic  resource  zone 
enforcement  and  surveil- 
lance (ships  and  facilities). . .  0       109, 000, 000 


I  believe  the  Budget  Committee  de- 
serves very  high  marks  for  their  actions 
in  controlling  Government  expenditures. 


However,  until  this  year,  we  have  not  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  the  question  of  tax 
expenditures.  The  Budget  Reform  Act, 
under  which  we  operate,  directs  Congress 
to  deal  with  both  tax  expenditures  and 
direct  Government  expenditures,  and 
properly  so  if  we  are  to  achieve  effective 
control  of  Federal  spending.  Earlier  tbls 
year,  the  House  Budget  Committee  ap- 
proved a  target  increase  in  tax  revenues 
of  $2  billion  and  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  now  adopted  a  similar  target. 

It  is  only  right  that  we  allocate  such 
a  target  to  the  area  of  tax  expenditures. 
From  a  1971  figiure  of  $51.7  billion  tax  ex- 
penditures have  escalated  to  an  esti- 
mated $105  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  it  is  projected  that  lost  revenues  wiU 
increase  to  $150  billion  by  1981.  In  late 
1975,  the  House  passed  H.R.  10612  which 
would  raise  through  tax  reform  at  least 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  when 
one  reviews  the  magnitude  of  tax  loop- 
holes which  still  remain,  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  how  the  Congress  could  easily  raise 
$2  billion  in  this  fiscal  year  through  tax 
reform.  For  example,  while  the  House  re- 
stricted the  availability  of  DISC  for  a 
budget  gain  of  $0.4  bUlion,  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  unjustified  subsidy  program 
would  raise  an  additional  billion  dol- 
lars. Reforms  to  the  minimum  tax,  going 
somewhat  further  than  the  House,  would 
raise  $0.5  billion.  Reenactment  of  Sen- 
ator Hartke's  foreign  oil  tax  credit 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  passed  in 
March  1975,  would  raise  an  additional 
$1.4  billion.  Enactment  of  Senator 
Hartke's  tax  deferral  amendment  which 
also  passed  the  House  last  March  would 
raise  an  additional  $1.4  billion.  So  here 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  House  passed 
$1.4  billion,  $3.5  billion  in  possible  tax 
savings  which  either  follow  the  same  ap- 
proach as  the  House  bill,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  minimum  tax  and  DISC,  or  which 
have  already  passed  the  Senate,  as  in  the 
tax  credit  and  deferral  amendments. 

Tax  expenditure  reform  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  budget  process  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  wUl  this  year  b^in  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  spending.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  this  $2  billion  target  and 
report  a  tax  reform  bill  to  the  floor  this 
year  which  hits  the  mark. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Abouxbzk — ^The 
Second  Budget  RESOLTmoN 

A  year  ago,  when  our  Committee  brought 
Its  very  flrst  budget  resolution  to  the  floor, 
I  indicated  that  I  was  supporting  It  despite 
some  real  reservations  about  its  size  and 
shape.  This  year,  I  find  that  my  reservations 
are  so  great  that  I  cannot.  In  good  con- 
science, support  the  resolution  reported 
out  by  our  Committee.  I  cannot  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  come  very  close  to  mock- 
ing the  hopes  of  those  of  us  who  saw  the 
new  Congressional  budget  process  as  a 
means  for  restoring  to  Congress  its  Inde- 
pendent role  in  spending  decisions.  The  res- 


olution before  us  Is  more  a  white  flag  of 
surrender  to  the  President  than  a  declaration 
of  Congressional  independence. 

The  reservations  I  expressed  last  year 
stemmed  from  my  feeling  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  "missed  the  cq>portunlty  to  move 
more  decisively  on  a  reordering  of  national 
priorities."  In  my  opinion,  the  faUure  this 
year  is  greater.  Even  more  than  last  year, 
we  have  accepted  the  President's  budget 
and  the  President's  priorities.  While  I  ended 
my  remarks  last  year  by  expressing  fie 
hope  that  this  year  things  would  be  better, 
the  fact  Is  that  they  have  turned  out  worse. 

If  we  compare  the  President's  budget 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1976  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Resolution  enacted 
last  faU,  we  find  that — in  the  fourteen  major 
functions,  leaving  aside  interest,  aUowances. 
and  undistributed  offsetting  receipts — 
Congress  endorsed  Increases  totaling  $21.2 
billion  in  eleven  functions  and  decreases 
totaling   $3.2    bUllon   in   two   functions. 

This  year  we  are  recommending  $4  bU- 
lion less  in  upward  shifts  in  only  nine  func- 
tions. More  significantly,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  cut  In  only  one  function  and  by 
a  marginal  $200  million  in  outlays.  In  my 
view,  that  comes  uncomfortably  close  to 
being  a  rubber  stamp. 

In  the  case  of  military  spending,  I  do  not 
think  there  can  l)e  any  other  term  for  what 
we  are  recommending.  This  resolution  ac- 
cepts with  almost  no  change  the  President's 
numbers.  It  accepts  without  challenge  the 
Pentagon's  rhetoric  that  "the  Russians  are 
coming"  and  their  contention  that  we  have 
to  "turn  around"  the  trends  In  U.S.  defense 
spending.  In  the  process  of  rubber-stamping 
the  Pentagon's  request,  we  are  endorsing  real 
growth  of  more  than  $2  billion  In  outlays  and 
more  than  $7  billion  In  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity— unnecessary  Increases  in  military  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  budget  is 
being  forced  to  absorb  massive  cuts  to  offset 
those  Increases. 

What  is  the  Justification  for  these  Increases 
In  military  spending?  If  one  looks  at  the  ma- 
jor program  elements  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget,  we  are  endorsing  a  20  i>er  cent 
Increase — in  addition  to  Inflation — in  spend- 
ing for  strategic  forces.  Xhis  is  at  a  time 
when,  as  Senator  Cranston  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee,  oxa  advantage  over  the  Russians 
In  numbers  of  nuclear  warheads  Is  up  to 
5.400  from  the  3,200  lead  we  held  ten  years 
ago.  This  Is  at  a  time  when,  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy told  the  Committee,  "we  can  already 
lift  several  Inches  of  topsoU  off  the  entire 
Soviet  Union."  How  much  overkill  do  we 
need? 

The  resolution  we  have  reported  endorses 
real  growth  in  si>endlng  for  general  purpose 
forces  of  nearly  13  jDer  cent  over  this  year. 
What  is  the  Justification  for  that  rise  at  a 
time  when  we  are  recognizing  that  we  neither 
can  nor  st^ould  be  the  world's  poUceman  and 
busybody — interfering  in  every  international 
affair  whether  it  touches  our  national  inter- 
est or  not?  What  is  the  Justification  when 
we  should  be  reducing  our  troop  deployments 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  as  weU? 

In  adopting  this  resolution,  we  will  be  en- 
dorsing a  14  per  cent  increase — again,  beyond 
adjustment  for  Inflation — in  spending  for 
seallft  and  airlift.  Is  this  so  that  we  can  be 
more  ready  to  get  involved  in  new  Vietnams? 
I  don't  believe  that  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 

What  is  the  Justification?  The  Pentagon 
says  it  Is  because  the  Russians  have  been 
spending  more  on  defense  than  we  have  in 
recent  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  Adminis- 
tration Itself  has  conceded  that  "dollar  com- 
parisons of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  military  forces 
have  no  relevance  to  comparative  effective- 
ness." In  the  third  place,  InteUlgence  ana- 
lysts estimate  that  almost  half  of  the  Russian 
Increase  In  military  spending  is  either  a  re- 
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action  to  tbelr 
tbelr  fear  of  dissent  am  I 
trol  at  home  and  in 
Utes.    Our    spending 
should   be   based  on 
Veeds.  But  this 
(-/^ministration's  word  for 
ignoring   completely     " 
dence  before  our  Co 
dent's  recommendation^ 
In  defense  spending 
tided  was  not  necessar  7 
very  well  include  an 
in  "cut  Insurance  .  .  . 
gresslonal  actiorf." 

How  much  faith  can 
gon's  assessment  of  Its 
year  when  the  President 
from  the  right?  How 
we  have  when  the 
this  defense  budget  is 
turn  the  trend  around" 
"turned  the  trend 
looking  at  spending  foi 
elements  in  the  DoD  bud, 
of  obligational  authorit  r 
cent  of  real  growth — an 
required  to  keep  pace 
the  prior  year.  We  are 
add  an  additional  layer 
of  real  growth  next  year 
we  are  proposing  to  give 
while  the  rest  of  the 
flatlon. 

While,  as  must  be 
est  dissatisfaction  is 
ber-stamped   by   this 
far  from  agreement  \vl 
The  economic  impact 
extreme.    If    the    substi 
fleeted  in  this  resolution 
off   economic   recovery, 
more  and  larger  deficits 

■  plus  we  all  want  to 
as  is  really  feasible. 

But,    again,   my   real 
.'from  the  failure  of  __. 
own  priorities  Judgment 
misguided  priorities 
Administration.  In 
ample,  I  fear  that  we— 
are  endorsing  cuts 
Illusory;  that  our 
eral  budget  look  good 

burdens  on  those  n 

the  system  merely  shift 
which  the  federal  progr 
I  am  very  doubtful  that 
charges  which  medicare 
cover  Is  an  effective  way 
In  health  care.  Past 
more  fundamental 
Similarly,    I    suspect 

■  savings  in  'income 
prove  illusory  and  that 
spending  target  here 
but  retrenchment  In 
gram;  not  savings  but 
lie  assistance  programs 
likely  to  be  true  In 
although  our 
Is  substantially  above 
still  insufficient  to  keep 

Finally,    with 
at  substantial  levels  and 
as  a  whole  still  losing 
through  idle  resources, 
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unhapplness  stems 
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::overy  in  the  econ- 
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tial immediate  deflcits  no  longer  mesmer- 
izes the  Congress,  the  new  budget  process 
will  find  room  for  a  real  priorities  debate.  In 
the  meanwhile,  this  year's  resolution  strikes 
me  as  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction  and  I 
cannot  give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtTDDLESTON) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Helms)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
CYPRUS  NEGOTIATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-104,  I  am 
submitting  a  further  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Cyprus  negotiations  and  the  ef- 
forts this  Administration  is  making  to 
help  find  a  lasting  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  island.  In  two  previous  re- 
ports, I  detailed  the  Administration's 
major  effort  to  encourage  the  resumption 
of  negotiations  between  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities. 
My  most  recent  report,  submitted  in 
February,  indicated  that  the  two  sides 
had  agreed  to  resume  the  intercommunal 
negotiating  process  later  that  month. 
That  round  of  talks  did,  in  fact,  take 
place. 

The  Greek  Cypriot  negotiator  and  his 
Turkish  Cypriot  counterpart  met  in 
Vienna  February  17-21,  1?76,  under  the 
aegis  of  UN  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim.    The    meetings    concluded    with 


agreement  py  the  two  sides  to  exchange 
proposals  on  the  key  substantive  Cyprus 
issues — including  control  of  territory — 
within  six  weeks.  Moreover,  the  parties 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  Vienna  following 
the  exchange  of  written  proposals  for  the 
purpose,  according  to  a  joint  announce- 
ment made  on  February  21,  of  establish- 
ing a  common  basis  before  the  proposals 
are  submitted  to  mixed  committees 
which  will  function  In  Cyprus  during 
recesses  In  the  Vieima-level  talks. 

The  commitment  of  both  sides  to  in- 
troduce negotiating  proposals  on  the 
key  territorial  and  constitutional  Issues 
must  be  viewed  as  a  significant  advance. 
Until  the  recent  Vienna  meeting,  the  two 
sides  had  never  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
procedural  formula  which  would  allow 
the  exchange  of  their  respective  positions 
on  these  key  issues  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. That  obstacle  has  now  been  over- 
come. 

At  the  recent  Vienna  talks,  the  Greek 
Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators 
also  agreed  to  resume  talks  in  Nicosia 
on  humanitarian  considerations.  To  date, 
six  meetings  have  been  held  which  have 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  missing  per- 
sons, among  other  issues,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Greek  Cypriote  living  in  the 
Turkish  sector.  There  is  evidence  that 
these  talks  are  producing  concrete 
results.  For  example,  according  to  a 
United  Nations  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  March  27  Nicosia 
meeting,  nine  schools  will  be  reopened  in 
tae  Turkish  sector  on  the  island  to  pro- 
vide for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Greek  Cypriot  "  population  that  has 
chosen  to  remain  in  that  area. 

Tlie  United  States  continues  to  remain 
alert  to  any  opportunity  to  assist  the 
negotiating  process  more  directly.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  visit  to  Washington  of 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil,  I 
emphasized  the  need  for  both  sides  to 
negotiate  In  good  faith  so  that  progress 
on  the  Cyprus  problem  can  be  realized 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  also  addressed  the 
Cyprus  question  in  his  discussions  with 
the  Foreign  Minister.  It  was  clear  from 
our  conversations  that  Foreign  Minister 
Caglayangil  believes  these  negotiations 
should  be  sustained  so  that  the  entire 
spectrum  of  issues  can  be  considered. 

In  sum,  we  are  encouraged  that  the 
negotiating  process  has  been  resimied 
and  thgjt  a  procedure  has  been  developed 
whereby  the  critical  issues  can  finally  be 
subjected  to  serious  negotiations.  An  im- 
portant threshold  has  been  crossed. 
Equally  encouraging  Is  the  Impetus  that 
has  been  created  to  work  out  the  human- 
itarian problems.  Now  we  must  all  work 
to  maintain  and  Increase  momentum. 
We  are  ourselves  again  reviewing  the 
situation  to  see  what  more  can  be  done 
to  complement  the  efforts  of  UN  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  and  the  parties, 
now  that  the  stage  has  been  reached 
where  proposals  are  being  exchanged.  We 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  any 
Initiative  or  action — consonant  with  the 
wishes  of  those  involved — which  would 
provide  greater  impetus  to  the  process 
that  is  now  underway.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  we  will  be  In  touch  with  the  par- 
ties to  explore  such  possibilities. 
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For  the  moment,  we  urge  that  the  two 
sides  engage  in  realistic  and  statesman- 
like discussions  on  the  major  issues  such 
as  territory.  For  our  part,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  oiu*  energies  and  resources 
to  finding  a  just  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Cyprus. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  9, 1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

At  10:45  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  Increase  th© 
protection  afforded  animals  In  transit  and 
to  assure  humane  treatment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  101.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating that  week  in  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


At  1 :  18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Backney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Hoj^e  has  agreed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Res!>iution  84,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  47th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  as  a  Senate  document  without 
amendment. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  9, 1976,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  101) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  that  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  (Rept.  No.  94-744). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2511.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  (Rept.  No.  94-745). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Sparkman), 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  amendments: 

S.  1907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Financial 
Support  Fund  (Rept.  No.  94-746).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  wltii  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3055.  A  bill  to  provide  for  UJS.  stand- 
ards and  a  national  Inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purposes,  together  with 
minority  views  (Rept.  No.  94-747) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

PhUip  Allison  Hogue,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Tranqiortatlon 
Safety  Board. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


ORDER  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS- 
SENATE  RESOT.UTION  428 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions In  the  engrossment  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 428,  disapproving  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  under  section  104  of  the 
Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  S.  3136 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  3136  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing correction:  that  the  language 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  on  page  7,  between  lines  20  and 
21  of  the  Dole  substitute,  be  stricken,  and 
that  lines  21  through  24  of  the  Dole  sub- 
stitute be  restored.  This  meets  with  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   read   the  first 
time  and,  by  vmanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr    Magnuson)  : 

S.  3283.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to"Xl)^truct,   operate,   and 
maintain  the  Orovllle-Tonasket  unit  exten 
slon,  Okanogan -SimUkameen  division,*  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project,  Washington,  and 
other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  / 

By  Mr.  CANNON:  / 

S.  3284.  A  blU  relating  to  fees  charged  tor 
the  grazing  of  livestock  on  certain  Federal 
lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
S.  3285.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
notification  procedures  for  potentially  haz- 
ardovis  substances,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker)  : 
S.  3286.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
approval  of  sites  for  production  and  utiliza- 
tion faciUties.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

Energy.  

By  Mr.  ORAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.  3287.  A  bill  to  establish  National  His- 
toric Trails  as  a  new  category  of  tra^  within 
the  National  Trails  System,  to  Infelude  the 
Iditarod  TraU,  Alaska,  In  the  National  Trails 
System  as  a  National  Historic  TraU,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


lief   . 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  3283.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Oroville-Tonasket 
unit  extension,  Okanogan-Similkameen 
division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project. 
Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson) I  introduce  for  appropriate  re- 
ference a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit  ex- 
tension, of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  In  northcen- 
tral  Washington  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  provides 
for  the  replacement  of  an  existing  ^^ 
rigation  distribution  system  serving  over 
9,000  acres  in  the  Oroville-Tonasket  Ir- 
rigation District  in  Washington  State. 
Past  attempts  to  modernize  or  rehabili- 
tate portions  of  the  system  have  been 
successful.  However,  the  investment  in 
modernization  already  completed  Is 
threatened  by  the  continuing  decay  of 
the  older  sections  of  the  system.  Parts 
of  the  existing  distribution  system  date 
back  40  years  or  more  and  are  of  wooden 
construction.  There  is  a  chronic  water 
loss  estimated  at  40  percent  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  high.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  productive  apple  orchards  served 
by  the  Oroville-Tonasket  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict are  the  backbone  of  the  region's 
economy.  If  the  system  should  fall  dur- 
ing a  critical  time  in  the  irrigation  sea- 
son, the  effect  on  the  economy  would  be 
disastrous. 

Construction  of  the  facilities  necessary 
to  provide  a  reliable  water  supply  is  be- 
yond the  capability  of  the  district  alone, 
so  they  have  sought  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-561,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  prepared  a 
feasibility  investigation  of  the  proposed 
Oroville-Tonasket  unit  extension.  The 
report  is  presently  being  reviewed  by  In- 
terested  Federal    agencies    and    copies 
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have  been  furnished  t  le  House  and  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insuli  ir  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. The  report  poin  5  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vtial  ass  stance  that  would 
be  provided  to  the  irea's  agriculture, 
substantial  benefits  v  ould  accrue  from 
fishery  enhancement  ^nd  water  conser- 
vation. The  economie  analysis  of  the 
proposed  project  as  co  itained  in  the  Bu- 
reau's report  reveals  a  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  of  almost  2  to  1,  Certainly  one  of 
the  best  project  propa  als  to  come  before 
the  Interior  Committe ;  in  this  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  pommitee  it  is  my 
intent  to  request  that  toublic  hearings  be 
held  before  the  comriittee  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  agency  review  of  the 
legislation  commence  mmediately. 

Mr.  President.  I  asl  that  the  text  of 
the  measiu'e  be  printe(  1  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obje:tion,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  328  3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S  enate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   asiembled.   That    (a) 
for  purposes  of  supplyln ;  water  to  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  acies  of  land  and  for 
enhancement  of  the  fish  resource  of  the  Sl- 
milkameen.  Okanogan,   f  nd   Columbia  Riv- 
ers and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")   Is  authorized  to  construct,  op- 
erate,  and  maintain   the    OrovUle-Tonasket 
unit  extension,  Okanogan-Slmllkameen   di- 
vision. Chief  Joseph  Dan    project,  Washing- 
ton,  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  recla- 
mation laws  (Act  of  Juns  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388.  and  Acts  amendatorj  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary  thereto).   The    jrtncipal   works   of 
the  OrovUle-Tonasket  unit  extension  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  project)  shall  con- 
sist   of   pumping    plants     distribution    sys- 
tems; necessary  works  ln:ldental  to  the  re- 
habilitation or  enlargement  of  portions  of 
the  existing  irrigation  s]  stem  to  be  incor- 
porated ip  the  project:  d-alnage  works;  and 
measures  necessary  to  piovide  fish  passage 
and  propagation  In  the  iiimilkameen  River. 
Irrigation    works   constrij  cted    and    rehabil- 
itated by  the  United  Stat  is  under  the  Act  of 
October  9,   1962    (76  Stal .   761)    and   which 
are  not  required  as  a  pirt  of   the  project 
shall  be  dismantled  and  r  jmoved  with  funds 
appropriated    hereunder    and    title    to    the 
lands  and  right-of-way  t  lereto  which  were 
conveyed  to  the -United  States  shall  be  re- 
conveyed  to  the  Oroville-'  'onasket  Irrigation 
District.    All    other   irrigation    works    which 
are  a  part  of  the  Orovllls-Tonasket  Irriga- 
tion District's  existing  sys  tem  and  which  are 
not  required  as  a  part  of    he  project  or  that 
do  not  have  potential  as  rearing  areas  for 
fish  shall  be  dismantled    md  removed  with 
funds  appropriated  hereur  der. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
terminate  the  contract  of  December  26,  1964, 
between  the  United  Statei  and  the  OrovUle- 
Tonasket  Irrigation  District  and  to  execute 
new  contracts  for  the  payment  of  project 
costs.  Including  the  then  unpaid  obligation 
under  the  December  26,  li  64,  contract.  Such 
contracts  shall  be  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  /  ugust  4,  1939  (.53 
Stat.  1187).  The  term  of  such  contract  shall 
be  fifty  years,  exclusive  ol  any  development 
period  authorized  by  law.  The  contracts  for 
Irrigation  water  may  prov  de  for  the  assess- 
ment of  an  "account  charje"  for  each  Iden- 
tifiable ownership  receivirg  water  from  the 
project.  Such  charge,  toget  her  with  the  acre- 
age or  acre-foot  charge,  shaU  not  exceed 
the  repayment  capacity  ol  commercial  fam- 
ily-size farm  enterprises  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  studies  by  the  Secretary.  Proj- 


ect construction  costs  covered  by  contracts 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  9(d)  of 
the  Act  of  August  4,  1939,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  which  are  beyond  the 
abUlty  of  the  irrigators  to  repay  shall  be 
charged  to  and  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  14.  1966  (80 
Stat.  200).  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1966  (80  Stat.  707) . 

Sec.  3.  Power  and  energy  required  for  irri- 
gation water  pumping  for  the  project,  in- 
cluding existing  Irrigation  works  retained  as 
a  part  of  the  project,  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  at  charges  determined 
by  him. 

Sec.  4.  The  provision  of  lands,  facilities, 
and  any  project  modifications  which  furnish 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  in  connection  with 
the  project  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213)  as  amended.  All  costs  allocated 
to  the  anadromous  fish  species  shall  bfe  non- 
reimbursable. 

Sec.  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  1051;  7 
U.S.C.  1421),  or  any  amendment  thereof,  if 
the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (62  Stat.  1251;  7  U.S.C. 
1301).  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase  in  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Sec.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and,  where  appropriate,  interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  reimbursable  obligations 
assumed  by  non-Federal  entities  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  construction  is  initiated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations  which  are  nei- 
ther due  nor  callable  for  redemption  from 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  Issue. 

Sec  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
and  measures  authorized  by  this  Act  the 
sum  of  $35,740,000  (January  1975  prices), 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  required  by  reason  of  changes  In  the  cost 
of  construction  work  of  the  types  Involved 
therein  as  shown  by  engineering  cost  Indices. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  project. 


the  hardships  and  complexities  of  rais- 
ing cattle  and  then  trying  to  make  a 
profit  in  the  up-and-down  beef  market — 
may  not  seem  so  large,  but  to  a  rancher 
it  can  mean  the  difference  in  making  a 
profit  at  all.  In  fact,  the  BLM  even  ad- 
mits the  increase  will  force  some  80  or 
more  small  family  sized  ranches  out  of 
business  in  my  home  State  of  Nevada 
alone.  The  BLM  contends  the  public  is 
getting  shortchanged  on  its  return  on 
public  lands,  and  this  most  recent  in- 
crease is  expected  to  bring  in  some  $4 
million  in  additional  revenues  a  year. 
Furthermore,  the  grazing  fees  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  under  the  BLM's  cur- 
rent approach.  But  we  all  know  the  con- 
sumers in  the  long  run  will  be  paying  for 
these  increases  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
It  makes  me  wonder  if  the  consumers — 
the  American  citizens — will  be  happy  to 
see  this  increase,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  for  their  benefit. 

My  main  concern  right  now  is  the 
ranching  operations  that  are  being  hit 
with  this  increase.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  further  study  this 
serious  situation  before  the  price  of  beef 
is  affected  and  a  large  number  of  ranch- 
ing operations  are  shut  down. 

I,  therefore,  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  economic 
impact  of  any  further  increases  in  graz- 
ing fees  and  to  provide  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  within  60 
days  to  disapprove  such  increases,  if 
warranted.  I  believe  it  is  apparent  from 
the  recent  hardships  caused  by  the 
March  1  increase  that  an  economic  im- 
pact evaluation  of  this  serious  situation 
be  made. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  3284.  A  bill  relating  to  fees  charged 
for  the  grazing  of  livestock  on  certain 
Federal  lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  beef  is 
one  commodity  most  Americans  have 
been  able  to  afford  with  some  degree  of 
reasonableness,  but  that  may  not  be  so  in 
the  near  future.  Today,  the  livestock 
producer,  primarily  those  who  run 
ranches  in  the  Western  States,  are  faced 
with  a  serious  economic  hardship. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on 
March  1  increased  the  cost  of  fees 
charged  for  grazing  livestock  on  public 
lajids  from  $1  to  $1.51  per  animal  unit 
month,  more  than  a  50-percent  increase. 
The  increase — to  those  not  familiar  with 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIECER: 

S.  3285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  notification  procedures  for  poten- 
tially hazardous  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  Ad- 
vance Warning  of  Potential  Occupational 
Hazards  Act.  to  establish  an  early  warn- 
ing system  for  employees  who  may  be 
exposed  to  potentially  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace,  and  request 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

As  documented  by  recent  articles  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  conservative 
estimates  based  on  industry  data  show 
that  over  115,000  American  workers  die 
e^h  year  from  occupational  diseases  and 
other  research  indicates  1  in  4  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  occupational  disease.  As 
in  the  recent  Kepone  case  in  Hopewell 
Va„  or  the  BCME  case  at  the  Rohm  & 
Haas  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  workers  are 
being  exposed  every  day  to  substances 
which  Government  scientists,  and  per- 
haps even  the  workers'  employers,  know 
may  be  dangerous  or  fatal— but  the 
workers  are  not  told. 

The  Inquirer  series  makes  it  tragically 
clear  that  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act— while  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction— has  not  had 
any  major  impact  on  the  invisible  chemi- 
cal killers  in  the  workplace.  At  existing 
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manpower  levels,  it  would  take  OSHA  in- 
spectors 100  years  to  visit  every  work- 
place— once.  And  too  often,  OSHA  in- 
spectors focus  on  the  obvious,  visible,  oc- 
cupational dangers,  regulating  safety 
railings  and  toilet  seat  shapes,  while  dan- 
gerous industrial  substances  go  right  on 
killing  315  American  workers  daily. 

At  present,  there  are  delays  of  years 
between  the  time  a  substance  is  first 
identified  by  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  as  dan- 
gerous and  the  time  a  final  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
standard  regulating  the  substance  is  pro- 
mulgated. And  only  when  the  OSHA 
standard  is  set  are  exposures  more 
strictly  regulated,  and  signs  warning  of 
carcinogenic  and  other  serious  health 
hazards  relating  to  the  substance  re- 
quired. 

Moreover,  OSHA  has  been  painfully 
slow  in  establishing  standards  for  the 
control  of  carcinogenic  and  other  occu- 
pational health  hazards.  While  37  sug- 
gested exposure  standards,  or  criteria 
documents,  for  dangerous  substances 
have  been  submitted  to  OSHA  by  NIOSH 
since  1972.  OSHA  has  established  final 
standards  for  only  two  of  these  sub- 
stances. OSHA  has  only  set  self -initiated 
standards  of  exposure  and  worker  warn- 
ing for  16  out  of  the  over  1,200  sub- 
stances considered  by  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  to  be  potentially  cancer- 
causing.  Exposures  to  some  other  sub- 
stances are  regulated  under  "threshold 
limit  value"  standards  suggested  to 
OSHA  at  its  inception  by  the  major  in- 
dustrial hygienist  association,  but  these 
levels  are  generally  quite  high  and  wholly 
inadequate  given  current  knowledge  of 
these  chemical  hazards. 

NIOSH  itself  has  a  huge  backlog  of 
substances  pending  the  setting  of  sug- 
gested exposure  limits.  Over  500  chem- 
icals are  on  a  priority  list  awaiting  the 
preparation  of  criteria  documents  for 
submission  to  OSHA,  and  some  chem- 
icals which  NIOSH  has  identified  as  dan- 
gerous have  not  yet  even  made  that 
priority  list. 

Mr.  President,  a  3149,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  26,  1976,  will  be  a  major 
step  toward  solving  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, I  believe  this  bill  leaves  a 
gap  between  the  jurisdictions  of  the  two 
regulatory  agencies,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
which  may  have  fatal  consequences  for 
American  workers.  S.  3149  establishes  a 
process  whereby  EPA  can  yield  to  OSHA 
in  the  setting  of  workplace  exposure 
standards  for  dangerous  substances.  In- 
deed, the  EPA  Administrator,  in  his 
comments  on  S.  3149's  predecessor  bUl, 
S.  776,  indicated  a  desire  to  make  such 
provisions  more  explicit  in  order  to  in- 
sure minimal  overlap  of  jurisdictions  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. Thus,  imder  S.  3149,  while  EPA 
will  presumably  assume  the  primary 
burden  of  regulating  new  chemicals  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  market,  OSHA  will  ap- 
parently retain  the  major  responsibility 
for  regulating  already  existing  chemicals 
used  primarily  in  the  workplace.  And,  as 


a  consequence,  millions  of  workers  will 
continue  to  be  imaware  they  are  being 
exposed  to  substances  which  NIOSH  has 
already  identified  as  dangerous. 

My  bill  today  will  amend  Section  13 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  notification  by  NIOSH,  to 
warn  employers  as  to  possible  hazards  of 
death  or  serious  injury  posed  by  sub- 
stances manufactured  or  used  in  the 
employer's  workplace.  This  warning  wUl 
be  required  as  soon  as  NIOSH  makes  any 
determination  of  possible  serious  dan- 
ger— it  will  not  require  formal  siandard- 
setting  and  it  will  not  be  delayed  by  the 
complex  administrative  procedures  pres- 
ently involved  with  OSHA  standards. 

This  legislation  will  require  employers 
to  then  post  warning  notices  in  those 
work  areas  where  employees  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  exposed  to  these 
substances. 

In  short,  my  bill  insures  that  the 
workers  will  know  about  all  serious  work- 
place risks  as  soon  as  Government 
scientists  do,  without  waiting  until  the 
full  extent  of  the  risk,  or  the  allowable 
exposure,  is  scientifically  determined. 
This  will  give  workers  and  employers  the 
opportunity,  and  the  incentive,  to  ex- 
ercise all  possible  precautions,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  and  the 
articles  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Advance  Warning  of 
Potential   Occupational  Hazards  Act". 

Sec  2.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  13  the  following  new  section: 

"NOTIFICATION    PROCEDtniES    FOE    POTENTIAL 
HAZARDS 

"Sec  13A.  (a)  Whenever  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Initially  determines  that  any  substance  may 
be  a  potential  occupational  hazard  which 
may  cause  death  or  serious  Injury,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  shaU  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  determination  together 
with  such  pertinent  Information  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary. 

"(b)  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice  filed 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  under  subsection  (aj  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  Immedi- 
ately— 

"(1)  publish  the  notice  together  with  In- 
formation specified  by  the  National  Institute 
in  the  Federal  Register,  apd 

"(2)  fiu-nlsh  written"^  notice  to  aU  em- 
ployers manufacturing  or  using  the  sub- 
stance which  Is  the  subject  of  the  notice 
togethef  with  appropriate  information  to  be 
posted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Each  employer  manufacturing  or 
using  a  substance  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  sbaU,  within  30 
days  after  notice  of  the  potentially  hazardous 
substance  Is  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
prominently  post  the  notice  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,   at  each  place  where   the 


substance  Is  manufactured  or  used  by  that 
employer  so  as  to  give  maximum  notification 
to  the  employees  of  that  employer  of  the 
ptotentially  hazardous  substance.". 

Wht  115,000  WORKXKS  Wnx  Dn  Txas  Tkab 

(By  Susan  Q.  Stran&han) 

A5  the  year  1970  drew  to  a  close.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  signed  into  law  a  sweeping 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  injury  and  death  In  the  American  work- 
place. 

The  legislation  created  a  new  government 
agency,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA).  with  a  mandate  to 
protect  63  mlUlon  workers.  It  was  haUed  by 
Congress  as  "a  bill  of  rights  for  American 
workers"  and  by  the  President  as  "an  ex- 
ample of  the  American  system  at  its  best." 

Now,  five  years  later,  it  is  clear  that  is  was 
neither. 

Some  315  American  workers  still  die  every 
day  from  disease  or  Injury  caused  by  their 
Jobs. 

They  die  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  an  hour, 
every  hour  of  the  day.  every  day  of  the  year. 

Nearly  600,000  of  them — almost  1  percent 
of  the  nation's  worK~torce — ^have  been  klUed 
by  their  Jobs  in  the  years  since  the  legisla- 
tion became  law. 

An  additional  115,000  will  be  kUled  by 
their  Jobs  this  year. 

Millions  of  others  wiU  survive  gruesome 
accidents  and  bouts  with  debilitating  dis- 
ease. StUl  others  wUl  be  exposed  to  condi- 
tions which  may  eventually  cause  cancer, 
heart  attacks,  deafness  or  lung  disease. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
carnage  wiU  Increase — and  Increase  dras- 
tically— In  the  next  few  years. 

And  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
OSHA — as  It  Is  presently  funded  and 
staffed — will  do  anything  about  the  mounting 
ton. 

So  far,  OSHA  Is  a  promise  that  has  not 
been  kept. 

"The  American  system  at  Its  best"  did 
nothing  for  a  53-year-old  crane  operator  who 
sat  every  day  In  a  fume-filled  cab  above  fur- 
naces of  molten  steel.  He  used  to  boast  that 
he  had  never  been  sick  during  the  29  years 
he  worked  in  a  western  Pennsylvania  steel 
plant.  Last  year,  he  died  of  stomach  cancer. 

Medical  authorities  are  unable  to  ascribe 
a  cause  to  the  crane  operator's  cancer.  But 
his  co-workers  are  convinced  that  the  fumes 
kiUed  him.  Six  others  In  the  same  158 -man 
operation  with  him  also  have  contracted 
cancer  within  the  last  several  years,  they 
say. 

The  "landmark"  legislation  has  done. little 
for  a  welder,  who  has  worked  since  re66  In 
the  holds  of  ships  at  the  PbUadelphla  Navy 
Yard  and  whose  eardrums  are  now  damaged 
beyond  repair.  "If  the  Lord  blew  His  trumpet 
right  beside  me,  I  couldnt  hear  It,"  be  says. 

The  goal  of  making  the  workplace  "safer 
and  more  pleasant"  has  not  been  met  for  a 
Philadelphia  butcher  with  a  peculiar  disease 
known  as  "meatwrapper's  asthma,"  caused 
by  the  fumes  given  otl  when  plastic  wrap 
and  labels  are  sealed  around  meat  packages. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  workplace 
"free  from  recognized  hazards"  for  a  Colorado 
miner  who  suffers  from  the  oldest  occupa- 
tlonsd  dlsestse  known  to  man,  silicosis.  Despf^ 
the  fact  that  the  disease,  which  makes 
breathing  difficult,  has  been  known  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history,  12  million 
American  workers  dally  are  exposed  to  con- 
ditions that  caused  his  case  of  silicosis. 

Like  the  crane  operator  and  the  welder 
and  the  butcher  and  the  miner,  more  than 
63  mUllon  American  men  and  women  are 
dependent  on  the  federal  government  and 
Its  laws  regulating  occupational  safety,  to 
ensure  that  their  lives  and  their  health  are 
not  Jeopardized  by  their  work. 
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million  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  compared  with  $148 
million  to  support  commissaries  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary bases. 

The  fiscal  1976  budget  request  for  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  research  is  $34 
million,  compared  with  a  budget  request  of 
$45  million  from  the  U.S.  Army  for  adver- 
tising. 

And  there  are  indications  that  future 
budget  requests  may  be  pared  even  more  by 
the  Ford  Administration,  which  has  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  OSHA.  Ford's  re- 
cent Economic  Report  to  Congress  accused 
OSHA  of  forcing  business  and  industry  to 
spend  up  to  $4  billion  to  comply  with  regu- 
lations that  have  had  an  "insubstantial  im- 
pact" on  worker  safety  and  health. 

President  Ford  seemed  dismayed  at  costs 
incurred  by  industry  in  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  OSHA  rules.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  in  a  report  requested  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  re- 
leased in  September,  1974,  was  more  con- 
cerned about  costs  incurred,  by  workers 
whose  safety  is  overseenJ>yOSHA. 

Among  the  GAO  crrtlclsms  was  the  fact 
that  OSHA  does  not  even  know  how  many 
people  suffer  from  occupational  disease, 
death  and  Injury  in  this  country  each  year. 

A  survey  conducted  last  year  by  the  Univer- 
siy  of  Washington  reported  that  one  In  four 
Americans  currently  suffers  an  occupational 
disease.  The  report  also  disclosed  that  only 
one  of  the  10  workers  with  an  occupational 
disease  had  been  included  in  either  OSHA 
statistics  or  in  the  state's  workmen's  com- 
pensation records. 

RATE  MAT  BE  RIGHEB 

Therefore,  according  to  the  sun-ey,  the  rate 
of  occupational  disease  In  this  country  may 
far  surpass  anything  yet  measured. 

OSHA  responded  to  the  GAO  survey  14 
months  after  it  had  been  released,  with  a 
plan  to  improve  on  its  statistics. 

That  plan:  Read  newspaper  accounts  of 
on-the-job  deaths  and  injuries. 

"If  OSHA  is  working,  there  should  be  a 
tremendous  Increase  In  reported  occupa- 
tional disease,"  says  Daniel  H.  Krlvlt,  coun- 
sel of  the  House  labor  subcommittee  that 
drafted  much  of  the  OSHA  legislation. 

"But  that  puts  OSHA  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  they  accurately  report  the  sta- 
tistics, opponents  will  say,  'You're  doing  a 
horrible  Job.' " 

Although  OSHA  was  legislatively  empow- 
ered to  conduct  vigorous  enforcement  pro- 
grams, the  agency  has  been  rendered  im- 
potent by  a  lack  of  funding,  manpower  and 
commitment  to  the  goals  that  were  originally 
outlined  for  It. 

As  a  result.  OSHA  has  occupied  itself  writ- 
ing safety  rules,  such  as  those  regulating  the 
shape  of  toilet  seats  and  the  height  of  toilet 
stall  partitions,  rather  than  confronting  the 
much  more  complex — and  serious — issue  of 
occupational  disease. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  powerful  Manu- 
facturing Chemists  Association — which  has 
Ions;  opposed  regulating  chemicals  in  the 
workplace^Morton  Corn,  assistant  secretary 
of  labor  for  occupational  safety  and  health, 
promised  that  in  the  future  OSHA  would 
seek  out  "the  more  subtle,  invisible  hazards 
of  the  workplace." 

In  the  past,  according  to  Corn,  less  than  10 
percent  of  OSHA  inspections  have  concerned 
health  hazards,  while  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent have  been  geared  to  detecting  safety 
violations. 

The  National  Instiute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)— the  federal 
agency  responsible  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  for  researching  Job- 
related  health  hazards — was  also  given  a  task 
but  denied  the  necessary  tools. 

BTTDGET  CITT 

Its  fiscal  1976  budget  request  of  $43  mil- 
lion was  cut  to  $32  million  by  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget.  The  bulk  of  the 
cuts  Involved  research  programs  on  occupa- 
tlonally  caused  cancers. 

Its  request  for  an  additional  113  staff 
members  was  cut  to  13. 

As  a  result,  the  fate  of  the  American  work- 
er remains  in  the  hands  of  Industry. 

And  even  though  OSHA  was  enacted  on 
the  premise  that  industry  had  failed  to  police 
Itself,  a  major  thrust  of  OSHA  Is  voluntary 
compliance.  In  fact,  voluntary  compliance  Is 
the  first  of  the  act's  13  methods  to  achieve 
"safe  and  healthful  working  conditions." 

Federal  officials  say  they  firmly  believe 
that  Industry  will  clean  its  own  house. 

That  rationale  has  been  used  to  explain 
a  lack  of  funding  and  enforcement  staff.  It 
has  also  been  used  to  blunt  the  effectiveness 
of  OSHA  as  a  regulatory  agency. 

The  study  of  OSHA  by  the  GAO  revealed 
that  98.7  percent  of  the  violations  cited  by 
inspectors — including  many  that  resulted  in 
worker  deaths — were  categorized  "non-seri- 
ous," a  classification  that  carries  with  It  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000. 

The  average  fine  actually  levied  was  $25.87, 
according  to  a  survey  by  the  Health  Research 
Group,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  public-interest 
organization. 

Some  OSHA  inspectors  interviewed  bv.  the 
GAO  said  they  wanted  to  avoid  jalstilg  the 
ire  of  employers  with  fines  and  hoped  instead 
that  low  fines  would  encourage  industry  to 
comply  voluntarily. 

Almost  no  effort  has  been  expended  by  the 
government  to  find  out  just  what  the  "recog- 
nized hazards  .  .  .  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm,"  referred  to  In  the 
"duties"  section  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  actually  are. 

Instead,  industry  assurances  that  every- 
thing is  just  fine  in  the  workplace  have  been 
accepted,  despite  some  alarming  signs  that 
It  isn't  just  fine  at  all. 

"We  operate  in  this  country  on  the  Dead 
Body  Theory,"  says  a  young  Washington 
health  researcher.  "Something  in  the  work- 
place is  safe  until  the  corpses  start  piling 
up." 

Occupational  disease,  which  health  re- 
searchers predict  will  reach  epidemic  propor- 
tions In  the  next  decade  or  two,  has  been  ig- 
nored. The  government  has  busied  itself  Is- 
suing minor  safety  reg^ulatlons — some  of 
which  are  so  absurd  they  are  comical — but 
has  failed  to  confront  the  far  more  serious 
health  problem. 

TRACING    PROBLEMS 

Those  health  problems  could  be  something 
as  inconsequential  as  a  runny  nose,  or  it 
could  be  something  as  terrible  as  a  cancer 
that  eats  away  at  a  worker's  vital  organs  or 
fouls  his  blood.  -^ 

Those  health  problems  could  be  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  to  a  work  environment — • 
such  as  an  Increased  rate  of  stillbirths  among 
women  married  to  operating-room  personnel 
exposed  to  high  levels  of  anesthetics,  or  a 
higher  rate  of  miscarriages  among  wives  ol 
vinyl  chloride  workers  due  to  sperm-cell 
damage  In  their  husbands. 

Or  it  could  be  as  obvious  as  the  health 
problem  that  afflicts  a  50-year-old  Philadel- 
phia meatcutter. 

He  appears  to  be  in  good  health  as  he  sits 
in  his  neat  home  In  Overbrook.  But  that  is 
because  it  is  a  weekend  and  he  has  been  . 
away  from  his  Job  for  a  while.  If  It  were  a 
workday,  his  wife  says,  he  would  look  quite 
different. 

"If  you  could  Just  see  him  when  he  gets 
home."  says  his  wife.  "He  coughs  and  has 
such  a  time  breathing  he  can  hardly  talk. 
His  back  hurts  from  coughing  so  much  and 
he  has  to  sit  down  and  rest.  It's  a  couple  of 
hours  before  he  comes  out  of  it  and  he's  my 
husband  again." 

The  meatcutter,  who  has  worked  as  a 
butcher  for  a  major  Philadelphia  supermar- 
ket  chain   for  more  than   25  years,   suffers 
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from  a  reaction  known  in  the  meatcuttlng 
trade,  where  it  Is  a  recognized  problem,  as 
"meatwrapper's  asthma." 

About  a  decade  ago,  when  stores  began 
wrapping  meat  in  polyvinyl  chloride — cutting 
it  on  a  hot  wire  and  sealing  it  on  a  hot  pad — 
some  workers  in  the  meat  rooms  began 
coughing  heavily  and  encountering  breath- 
ing problems.  The  cause:  fiunes  given  off  by 
the  hot  polyvinyl  chloride. 

In  his  case,  however,  the  same  S3rmptom8 
are  touched  off  by  adhesive  In  a  particular 
brand  of  meat  labels,  also  applied  with  beat. 
Recently,  when  a  different  brand  of  labels 
was  Inadvertently  sent  to  his  meat  depart- 
ment, the  meatcutter's  symptoms  disap- 
peared entirely,  only  to  retvun  when  the  old 
labels  were  used  again. 

Despite  his  asthma,  the  meatcutter  says 
he  will  continue  to  work  at  his  Job,  piling 
up  the  few  more  years  he  needs  to  qualify  for 
a  pension  and  retire. 

"Tou  have  to  hang  on,  he  says. 

In  many  cases,  the  worker  doesn't  even 
connect  his  Illness  with  his  job.  He  may  not 
know  that  the  unidentified  substances  he 
comes  in  contact  with  every  day  are  slowly 
poisoning  his  system. 

Thomas  Hills  died  5»4  years  befofe-OSHA 
was  signed  into  law.  Hills,  who  died  of  lung 
cancer  at  age  53,  had  worked  for  21  years  as 
a  chemical  mixer  for  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  of 
Philadelphia. 

He  never  knew  what  chemicals  he  worked 
with  or  their  possible  contribution  to  his 
Illness  and  death.  Only  recently  did  his  fam- 
ily learn  that  he  worked  with  bls-chloro- 
methyl  ether,  considered  the  most  potent 
cancer-causing  substance  known  to  man. 

BLOODSHOT   EYES 

"I  always  thought  my  father's  eyes  were 
bloodshot  when  he  came  home  from  work  be- 
cause he  was  tired,"  recalls  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Watts.  "But  It  wasn't.  It  was  those 
chemicals." 

Hills  served  as  a  pallbearer  for  five  of  his 
co-workers  and  closest  friends  at  Rohm  & 
Haas.  His  was  the  sixth  funeral.  The  seventh 
and  last  member  of  the  group  of  men  who 
had  worked  and  relaxed  together  died  In 
1974.  also  of  lung  cancer. 

But  even  the  worker  who  knows  he  Is 
risking  his  life  may  be  so  afraid  of  losing  his 
Job  that  he  doesn't  question  his  employer 
about  hazards  in  his  work  environment. 

For  that  reason,  the  names  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia meatcutter  and  the  welder  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  have  not  been  used. 
They  are  real  workers.  But  they  are  workers 
frightened  that  they  will  be  fired  or  haras- 
sed into  qultlng  if  they  speak  out  about  the 
hazards  of  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  cruelest  ironies  of  their  current 
situations  Is  that  both  men  know  If  they  were 
fired  they  would  never  be  hired  anywhere 
else;  who  would  hire  a  worker  with  a  physical 
disability  such  as  deafness  or  asthma? 

The  name  of  the  crane  operator  at  the 
western  Pennslyvanla  steel  plant  who  died 
of  stomach  cancer  has  not  been  used  because 
his  widow  tearfully  requested  anonymity,  - 
frightened  that — somehow — his  pension 
would  be  ended  by  his  former  employer  if 
the  company  knew  she  had  discussed  his 
death. 

The  workers  of  America  remain  guinea  pigs 
for  industry. 

Every  day.  millions  of  them  are  subjected 
to  massive  doses  of  chemicals  the  effect  of 
which  nobody  knows  because  they  have  not 
been  tested. 

All  too  often,  according  to  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Epstein,  who  teaches  occupational  medicine 
at  Case  Western  Reserve  University  medical 
school  in  Cleveland,  it  Is  only  through  "hu- 
man experimentation"  that  these  effects  are 
observed. 

HTTMAN  EXPERIMENTS 

"In  the  absence  of  'pre-testlng,'  the  work- 
er ...  is  unwittingly  used  as  an  involuntary 


test  subject,"  says  Epstein.  "These  human 
experiments  are  unnecessary  and  amoral." 

The  insulators  at  the  Sun  refinery — Sam 
Hutchinson,  Jack  Prendergast  and  Boots  But- 
ler— believe  they  are  doing  some  testing  right 
now  with  the  Insulation  they  use  every  day 
at  the  refinery. 

According  to  a  Sun  spokesman,  several 
types  of  insulation  -are  \ised :  calcium  silicate 
with  glass  fibers,  a  granular,  rock-like  sub- 
stance known  as  p>earlite,  inorganic  fibers 
such  as  nylon  or  rayon  and  a  plastic  binder 
to  hold  the  other  substances  together. 

In  addition.  Sun  says,  fiberglass  tape  that 
has  been  specially  treated  so  that  no  fibers 
are  released  is  sometimes  used. 

"We  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  these 
might  be  on  our  health,"  says  Prendergast. 

"When  we  used  to  cut  the  old  stuff,  the 
particles  were  bigger  and  they  fell  to  the 
floor,"  says  Hutchinson.  "With  the  stuff  we're 
using  now,  the  particles  are  tiny  and  they  Just 
float  In  the  air.  We're  breathing  that." 

"Until  something  starts  to  show  up,"  says 
Butler,  "they'll  say  it's  not  harmful." 

A  spokesman  for  Sun,  who  says  that  all 
employes  are  warned  of  the  hazards  of  as- 
bestos, agrees  with  Prendergast  that  the  in- 
sulation materials  currently  used  at  the  re- 
finery may  turn  out  to  be  "the  asbestos  of 
the  future." 

"We  don't  know  what  they're  going  to  turn 
out  to  be  later  on,"  says  the  spokesman. 
"We're  not  using  any  thing  now  that  we 
know  Is  harmful.  We  caution  people  that 
breathing  any  dust  or  any  psiticulate 
materials  Is  an  abnormal  situation  and  there- 
fore they  ought  to  use  protection. 

"If  some  of  these  materials  later  on  prove 
to  be  hazardous,  at  least  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can  do  now  to  have  them  protect 
themselves." 

That  old  nemesis  of  the  Svm  Insulators,  as- 
bestos— a  substance  so  hazardous  that  insur- 
ance companies  discontinued  selling  life  in- 
surance to  asbestos  workers  at  regular  rates  in 
1918 — was  unregulated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment until  July  1972. 

Even  then,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  gave  Industry  until 
July  1,  1976,  to  comply  with  the  standard — 
a  delay  that  infuriated  and  alarmed  doctors, 
scientists  and  labor  unions. 

They  claimed  that  34.000  workers  would 
continue  to  endanger  their  health  and  risk 
their  lives  until  the  new  standard  went  into 
effect. 

Vinyl  chloride — known  to  scientists  to  be 
hazardous  since  1950 — was  unregulated 
by  OSHA  until  April,  1974 — four  months  after 
the  producer  of  the  substance  disclosed 
that  three  workers  had  died  of  a  rare  liver 
cancer. 

Vinyl  chloride  and  asbestos  are  the  two 
most  notorious  occupational  killers  that  this 
nation  has  encountered. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  there  will  be  many 
more.  America's  headlong  rush  into  an  age 
of  plastics  and  chemicals — with  little  con- 
cern for  the  consequences — is  certain  to  take 
an  even  heavier  toll  than  it  already  has. 

"We  are  soon  eolng  to  find  out  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  'cancer  week'  crisis,"  says  Tony 
Mazzocchi.  one  of  the  most  active  unionists 
In  the  cause  of  occupational  safety  and 
health.  "The  synthetic  age  carries  with  it  a 
time  bomb — a  time  bomb  which  manifests 
Itself  as  cancer." 

Indeed,  many  of  the  deaths  due  to  occu- 
pational disease — particularly  cancers — are 
caused  by  exposure  that  occurred  20  or  25 
ysars  ago.  The  long  latency  period  of  cancer, 
plus  the  post-World  War  n  boom  in  synthetic 
chemicals  used  in  the  workplace,  could  pro- 
duce a  major  health  crisis  soon. 

Many  of  the  insulation  workers  at  the,^un 
refinery  are  reaching  their  20th  and  25th 
years  of  seniority.  They  are  well  aware  that 
this  employment  benchmark  pushes  them 
into  the  period  when  cancer  may  show  up 
during  their  annual  physicals. 


"I  guess  we're  all  about  coming  to  that 
time,"  says  Hutchinson. 

Although  he  and  his  co-workers  refer 
Ughtly  to  the  passage  of  time  since  they  were 
first  exposed  to  asbestos,  their  banter  carriers 
an  underlying  tone  of  uncertainty. 

At  Siuk,  and  at  thousands  of  other  work- 
places, the  time  bomb  Is  ticking. 


How  Life-Saving  Legislation  Sits  i« 
Congress 

(By  Susan  Q.  Stranahan) 

The  nation's  largest  cancer  research  labo- 
ratory is  the  American  workplace. 

The  guinea  pig  is  the  American  worker. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  exposures  to  the 
countless  substances  used  dally  in  industry, 
workers  have  unwittingly  aided  scientists  In 
Identifying  chemicals  as  a  major  source  of 
human  cancer. 

In  the  American  workplace  today,  there  Is 
no  requirement  that  a  substance  be  proven 
safe  before  it  Is  put  to  widespread  use. 
Rathw,  it  first  must  be  proven  guilty — with 
the  evidence  usually  being  human  deaths — 
before  it  Is  subject  to  control. 

Each  day,  every  day,  315  American  workers 
die  because  of  their  jobs.  For  many,  the  cause 
of  death  is  the  chemicals  they  were  exposed 
to.  Thousands  of  other  workers  are  sickened 
and  injured  daily  by  the  chemicals  used  in 
countless  manufacturing  and  production 
processes. 

Millions  of  working  men  and  women  in 
this  country  serve  as  early-warning  devices 
that  a  chemical  substance  is  hazardous. 

When  they  become  sick  or  die,  then 
studies — using  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs  and 
monkeys — are  begun. 

The  purpose  of^  these  studies :  to  confirm 
that  the  substance  Is  hazardovis,  that  rats  as 
well  as  mien  will  die. 

PV>r  five  years,  legislation  that  would  put 
an  end  to  this  problem  has  languished  In 
Congress.  Now,  a  toxic  substances  control  bill 
Is  awaiting  a  vote  by  the  full  Senate.  A  House 
version  of  the  bill — weaker  than  that  in  the 
Senate — has  been  approved  by  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

If  both  bills  are  passed  in  their  respective 
houses  of  Congress,  differences  wUl  be  worked 
out  in  a  conference  committee — the  point 
where  a  toxic  substance  control  bill  died  in 
1974. 

No  one  knows  how  many  workers  have  died 
from  exposure  to  deadly  chemicals  during 
those  five  years,  but  it  seems  certain  the 
nvunber  is  in  the  thousands.  Vfliy  the  delay 
in  enacting  the  legislation?  There  are  several 
reasons: 

A  change  of  priorities  In  Washington.  Con- 
trolling infiatlon  has  replaced  cleaning  up 
the  environment  as  a  major  goal.  Both  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  on  the  economy  of 
regulating  hazardous  substances  than  they 
are  with  the  effect  on  human  life  cf  exposure 
to  toxic  chemicals. 

An  unresolved  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  on  the  strength 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion requires  testing  of  all  new  chemical  sub- 
stances before  they  are  used  in  the  work- 
place. The  House  version  requires  testing  of 
those  chemicals  "likely  to  pose  substantial 
danger  to  health  or  the  environment." 

The  chemical  Industry's  massive  lobbying 
campaign.  Industry  has  claimed  that  strict 
regulation  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  like 
"killing  a  fly  with  a  sledgehammer."  A  new 
strategy  of  the  lobbyists  Is  to  stress  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  regulations — a  tactic  that 
apparently  is  dissuading  some  senators  who 
previously  supported  the  measure. 

A  lack  of  widespread  public  awareness  of 
the  legislation.  Until  recently,  the  bill  did  not 
have  even  the  active  backing  of  labor  unions 
and  environmentalists,  the  major  sources  for 
arousing  public  interest.  As  a  result,  lobbyists 
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States  because  of  Its  cancer-causing  prop- 
erties. 

Both  beta-naphthylamlne  and  benzidine 
are  regulated  by  the  federal  government  now, 
and  DuPont  no  longer  manufactures  them. 
But  the  federal  regulation  came  only  after 
many  workers  had  died  and  others,  like  Pol- 
lock, discovered  they  had  contracted  an  occu- 
paticmal  disease:  cancer. 

What  alarms  scientists  the  most  about  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  survey  is  the  fu- 
ture trend  the  statistics  Indicate. 

Most  cancers  take  many  years  to  develop. 
Workers  with  occupational  cancer  today 
probably  were  exposed  as  long  as  20  to  25 
years  ago. 

Therefore,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
use  of  chemicals  in  this  country,  which  has 
occurred  In  the  past  three  decades,  means 
that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  findings 
may  only  be  "the  tip  of  an  Iceberg,"  accord- 
ing to  some  experts. 

Manuel  Pollock's  case  of  bladder  cancer 
is  just  one  of  300  which  have  been  reported 
among  the  Chambers  Works'  7,000  employes. 
Pollock  believes  the  next  10  years  will  produce 
more  cases  of  his  type  of  cancer  and  possibly 
other  types. 

Although  DuPont  is  no  longer  producing 
the  substances  which  apparently  caused  Pol- 
lock's cancer,  it  continues  to  produce  at  the 
Chambers  Works  at  least  three  cliemicals 
that  have  caused  tumors  in"  laboratory 
animals. 

The  substances  are  alpha-naphthylamlne, 
an  additive  to  herbicides;  MOCA,  a  trade 
name  for  a  synthetic  rubber-curing  agent, 
and  hexamethylphosphorlc  triamlde 

(HMPA),  a  solvent. 

DuPont  has  argued  that  MOCA,  alpha- 
naphthylamine  and  HMPA,  while  harmful  to 
animals,  Eire  not  harmful  to  humans.  And 
DuPont  may  be  right.  But  it  may  be  wrong. 
Only  the  ticking  of  the  clock  will  tell. 

Manual  Pollock  was  diagnosed  as  having 
bladder  tumors  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Two 
decades  and  more  prior  to  that,  he  had  often 
stripped  to  the  waist  to  keep  cool  whilp 
mixing  the  dusty  chemicals  which  produced 
beta-naphthylamine,  Wenzidine  and  other 
substances. 

Thomas  Hills,  who  died  in  1965  at  age  53, 
is  one  of  the  statistics  In  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  mortality  survey.  He,  like  Manuel 
Pollock,  had  mixed  chemicals  for  years  for 
his  employer,  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, without  any  awareness  that  he 
might  be  exposing  himself  to  cancer. 

In  1948,  Hills  began  working  with  a  new 
substance,  bis-chloromethyl  ether  (BCME). 
Twenty-five  years  later,  BCME  would  be 
Identified  by  scientists  as  the  most  potent 
cancer-causing  substance  ever  produced.  Be- 
fore exposure  to  BCME  was  regulated.  Hills 
and  51  other  Rohm  &  Haas  workers  would 
die  of  cancer. 

One  of  Hills'  daughters  remembers  vividly 
the  changes  in  her  father  after  he  began 
working  with  BCME.  For  a  little  girl  who 
loved  to  curl  up  beside  her  father  In  his 
easy  chair,  there  was  a  noticeable  change — 
a  strange  "fishy"  smell  that  even  a  shower 
could  not  erase. 

The  closely  knit  Hills  famUy,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  massive  Rohm  & 
Haas  plant,  became  alarmed  when  Hills  was 
sent  to  Temple  University  for  a  chest  X-ray 
as  part  of  an  employe  medical  testing  project. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hall.  Hills'  daughter,  recalls 
what  happened: 

"Temple  called  him  back  and  told  him 
there  had  been  a  mistake  on  his  X-ray — that 
a  technician  had  gotten  a  thumbprint  on  the 
film.  They  asked  him  to  go  back  down  there 
for  another  X-ray. 

"He  went  and  they  called  him  back.  It 
wasn't  a  thumbprint  on  the  X-ray.  It  was  a 
spot  on  his  lungs  as  big  as  a  thumb." 

Within  a  year,  Thomas  Hills  was  dead  ol 
cancer. 


The  same  year  Thomas  Hills  died,  Rohm 
&  Haas  contracted  with  a  Virginia  laboratory 
to  test  whether  several  chemi(ial  substances. 
Including  BCME,  caused  cancer  In  animals. 
It  was  not  until  1973  that  the  federal 
government — acting  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 — stepped  in 
to  regulate  worker  exposure  to  BCME. 

Por  five  years,  the  legislation  that  would 
control  the  use  of  toxic  substances  has  been 
shuffled  around  Washington. 

J.  Clarence  Davies  3d,  who  helped  draft 
the  original  bill  in  1972,  while  on  the  liberal- 
leaning  staff  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  says  the 
White  House  hoped  to  use  the  legislation  to 
gain  the  p>olitical  support  of  environmen- 
talists. 

"The  Administration  wanted  to  make  a  big 
splash,"  says  Davies.  "We  knew  damn  well 
it  wouldn't  last.  We  figured  we've  Just  got 
to  make  the  most  of  this  as  fast  as  we  can 
before  we  get  our  legs  cut  out  from  under 
us." 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
drafted  a  strong  bill,  which  was  weakened 
somewhat  before  it  was  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
by  the  removal  of  its  requirements  for  pre- 
use  testing  of  chemicals. 

Once  the  bill  was  on  Oapltol  Hill,  Interest 
In  it  waned.  Just  as  the  administration's 
commitment  to  a  strong  environmental  pro- 
gram faded. 

Over  the  years,  the  Legislation's  sxipporters 
have  been  few:  some  congressmen  and,  more 
recently,  a  handful  of  labor  unions  and 
environmentalists. 

The  bill's  opponents  are  numerous  and 
well-organized.  Their  influence  Is  widely 
based,  for  chemicals  are  vital  to  thousands  of 
manufacturing  operations.  The  Job  of  the 
lobbyists  has  been  eased  by  a  Congress  which 
is  increasingly  wary  of  regulatory  legislation 
and  Its  effects  on  the  economy. 

And  when  the  chemical  industry  talks  eco- 
nomics, it  does  not  talk  In  terms  of  a  few 
million  dollars;  it  talks  of  upsetting  the 
whole  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

When  Dr.  C.  Boyd  Shaffer,  representing  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association,  testi- 
fied last  March  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate  subcommltJtee  on  the  environment  on 
toxic  substances  control,  he  stressed  that 
exact  point. 

"Our  association  is  concerned  particularly 
that  excessive  cost  in  complying  with  new 
regulations  in  the  U.S.  will  Impair  the  chem- 
ical industry's  compeitltlve  position  In  world 
markets  at  a  time  when  Its  contribution  Is 
needed  desperately  to  maintain  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nation." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  estimates  the  cost  of  compliance  at 
between  $80  and  $140  million  a  year!  As 
much  as  20  percent  of  that  cost  could  be 
offset  by  the  Introduction  of  new,  substitute 
products  to  replace  chemicals  regulated 
under  the  bill,  according  to  the  EPA. 

The  chemical  industry  claims  that  comply- 
ing with  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would 
cost  $1.3  billion  a  year.  A  survey  conducted 
by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  places  the  cost  at  $2 
billion. 

Industry  has  used  cost  figures  as  formi- 
dable weapons  in  the  past. 

In  1974,  when  the  federal  government 
stepped  In  to  regulate  exposure  to  vinyl  chlo- 
ride— which  by  then  had  killed  several 
workers — the  plastics  Indtistry  announced 
that  the  regulations  would  force  Industry  to 
shut  down,  throwing  two  million  people  out 
of  work  and  causing  a  loss  of  production 
and  sales  as  high  as  $65  to  $90  billion. 

Less  than  two  years  later,  with  the  regula- 
tions In  effect,  the  predlotlons  have  proven 
false.  Instead  of  an  Industry-wide  shutdown, 
there  are  four  new  vinyl  chloride  producers. 
The  cost  to  Industry  to  comply  with  the 
new  vinyl  chloride  regulations,  according  to 
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one  private  survey,  has  been  about  $300 
million. 

The  toxic  substances  control  bill  would 
give  govemmenit  control  of  wliat  chemicals 
enter  the  workplace  and  the  marketplace — a 
decision  which,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been 
left  entirely  In  the  hands  of  lnd\istry. 

In  the  past.  Industry  has  always  done  such 
testing,  usually  keeping  the  resiUts  secret  for 
competitive  reasons.  Even  when  the  tests 
have  shown  a  chemical  to  be  hazardous, 
chemical  producers  have  not  always  been 
candid. 

In  the  Instance  of  vinyl  chloride,  which  In 
30  years  has  grown  from  a  flreproofing  prod- 
uct in  fighter  planes  to  a  $65-bllllon-a-year 
way  of  life,  the  chemical  industry  kept  secret 
for  almost  a  year  the  results  of  industry- 
funded  research  which  showed  that  vinyl 
chloride  caused  cancer. 

The  research  findings  were  not  made  public 
until  after  the  deaths  of  several  vinyl  chlo- 
ride workers  from  cancer. 

When  Boyd  Shaffer  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association  testified  last  March,  he 
stressed  self-monltorlng  again. 

"At  this  point,  we  think  it  appropriate  to 
emphasize  that  the  chemical  industry  has  a 
long  hisitory  of  toxicity  testing  in  either  its 
own  laboratories  or  those  of  independent 
contractors,  and  has  continued  to  exert 
leadership  in  the  fields  of  testing  and  hazard 
assessment." 

The  president  of  Hohm  &  Haas  described 
industry's  testing  methods  somewliat  dif- 
ferently. Vincent  L.  Gregory  Jr.  recalled  for 
the  Senate  subcommitee  on  the  environment 
how  at  one  time  a  substance  was  determined 
to  be  hazardous: 

"(In)  the  chemical  Industry,  I  would  say 
generally  up  until  about,  the  middle  1950s 
and  so  forth,  the  method  of  safety  for  worker 
health  was  really  one  of  smell  and  taste  and, 
you  know.  If  it  made  you  cry  and  so  forth, 
this  type  of  gross  exposure  and  acute  toxicity. 
And  the  emphasis  was  on  this,  if  this  didn't 
hurt  you,  and  if  you  didn't  fall  over,  and 
so  forth,  (It  was  safe)." 

Tlie  versions  of  the  bill  awaiting  a  vote  by 
the  Senate  requires  that  industry  conduct 
a  variety  of  specified  tests  on  any  new  chemi- 
cal substances  and  report  to  the  EPA  these 
results.  In  addition,  the  EPA  will  be  per- 
mitted to  order  testing  of  substances  already 
produced  that  could  pose  a  risk  to  human 
health. 

In  the  past,  toxic  substances  control  bills 
approved  by  the  House  have  been  considera- 
bly weaker  than  those  coming  out  of  the 
Senate  In  this  session  of  Congress,  however, 
a  bill  similar  to  the  Senate  version  In  Its 
testing  provisions  awaits  action  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Supporters  of  strong  toxic  substance  con- 
trols fear  that  when  the  House  version  comes 
up  for  a  vote — possibly  within  a  month- 
efforts  to  weaken  it  will  be  made  by  repre- 
sentatives such  as  John  Y.  McColllster,  a 
Nebraska  Republican  who  formerly  headed 
his  family's  petroleum  and  lubricant  com- 
pany. 

McColllster  sponsored  his  own  bill.  En- 
dorsed by  the  White  House,  It  provided  that 
only  those  substances  which  are  identified 
by  the  EPA  as  suspected  hazards  would  be 
screened. 

Critics  claim  that  If  the  current  bill  Is  re- 
vised along  the  lines  of  McCoUister's  legisla- 
tion, a  substance  such  as  vinyl  chloride — 
which,  until  workers  began  dying,  was  con- 
sidered "safe"  because  It's  chemical  make-up 
was  innocent-looking— would  slip  through 
without  pre-testlng. 

The  chemists'  association  has  lobbied  for 
the  weakest  versions  of  the  legislation  sup- 
porting pre-market  testing  of  only  those 
substances  "likely  to  pose  substantial  danger 
to  health  or  the  environment,"  the  inclusion 
of  detailed  economic  Impact  studies  before 
and  regulation  Is  established  and  strict  pro- 
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tectlon    of    testing    data    to    protect    tnde 

secrets. 

The  lobbying  has  been.  In  the  words  of  one 
congressional  aide,  "phenomenal." 

"There  have  been  letters  flying  In  here 
from  every  mom-and-pop  chemical  company 
In  the  country,"  he  says. 

Industry  fears  the  enactment  of  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
which  regulates  food  labeling,  additives,  con- 
tainers, drugs  and  cosmetics. 

"We  don't  think  this  Is  an  FDA  situation." 
says  William  M.  Stover,  vice  president  for 
governmental  affairs  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association.  "That  would  be  killing 
a  fly  with  a  sledge  hammer.  If  you  want  to 
stop  air  pollution,  you  don't  put  a  screwcap 
on  all  the  chimneys." 

Industry  has  argued  that  there  presently 
are  enough  federal  laws  in  existence  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  toxic  substances  con- 
trol. 

They  cite  environmental  laws  such  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  They  also  point  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  as  protection 
against  hazards. 

"The  problems  of  Industrial  use  of  chemi- 
cals are  being  met  with  the  specific  tools 
which  Congress  has  already  provided,"  Indus- 
try official  Norman  Phaneuf  testified  last 
summer  before  a  House  subcommittee.  ^ 

He  cited  OSHA  as  the  prime  safeguard 
against  industry  abuse. 

However,  with  the  exception  of  food  and 
drug  laws  and  a  similar  pesticides  control 
act,  no  existing  federal  law  screens  new  sub- 
stances before  humans  are  exposed.  OSHA 
has  no  provisions  for  screening  new  sub- 
stances for  potential  hazards. 

As  a  result,  the  federal  governmttit  Is 
forced  to  respond  to  crises  such  as  the  vinyl 
chloride  deaths  after  they  occur. 

"The  only  way  to  remove  ourselves  from 
our  current  reactive  posture  Is  through  pas- 
sage of  a  strong  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act,"  Russell  W.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  told  a 
group  of  scientists  In  Washington  in  1974. 

Supporters  of  the  pre-market  testing  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  also  point  out  that,  if  a 
substance  is  shown  to  be  hazardous  before 
it  goes  Into  mass  production.  It  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  market  without  widespread 
economic  impact. 

"Once  a  substance  Is  on  the  market,  a 
whole  Industry  develops  around  It,"  says  Jac- 
queline Warren,  a  lawyer  for  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  which,  after  four  years 
of  legal  proceedings,  obtained  a  ban  on  the 
cancer-causing  pesticides  aldrln  and  dieldrin, 
used  by  farmers  since  the  1940s. 

"There  is  no  question  of  shutting  down 
a  whole  Industry  once  production  has  begun, 
so  you  have  to  regulate.  What  we  should  be 
able  to  do  Is  prevent  Its  growth  througj 
early  regulation." 

The  attitude  toward  toxic  substances  con- 
trol has  changed  considerably  since  1970, 
when  environmental  issues  were  popular  and 
the  economy  was  stronger. 

"We  were  stu;  riding  the  high  crest  of 
the  environment  wave,"  recalls  a  former 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  staff  mem- 
ber, J.  Clarence  Davies.  Now,  he  adds,  eco- 
nomic Issues  "rank  high"  and  Industry  has 
"dug  In  its  heels." 

The  first  roadblocks  encountered  for  the 
legislation  In  1970  came  from  the  Commerce 
Department,  which  has  remained  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill  ever  since. 

One  of  the  leading  critics  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  early  days  was  James  T.  Lynn, 
then  general  counsel  of  the  Conmierce  De- 
partment. Lynn  ctirrently  Is  head  of  the 
Ottice  of  Management  and  Budget  and  still 
vigorously  opposes  the  bill. 

"If  the  Congress  does  pass  It,  there's  al- 
vrays  the  possibility  that  the  President  wUl 
veto  It  because  of  economic  considerations," 
says  Davies. 


The  1970  version  of  the  bill  drafted  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  Included 
a  provision  for  premarket  testing.  Tliat  pro- 
vision was  ellnUnated  by  the  White  House 
on  the  ground  tliat  it  would  Inhibit  Innova- 
tion In  industry. 

The  provision  was  promptly  restored  to  the 
bill  when  It  arrived  at  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  version  has  remained  essenti- 
ally unchanged  ever  since.  In  the  House, 
however,  things  have  been  quite  different. 

From  the  very  first,  toxic  substances  con- 
trol legislation  has  been  "an  orphan  child, 
with  no  one  to  look  after  it,"  according  to  a 
congressional  staff  member. 

A  number  of  things  have  occurred  recently 
that  may  affect  the  bill's  fate  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  is  the  growing 
strength  of  labor-environmentalist  lobby  for 
the  bill,  countering  indtistry's  long-time  lob- 
bying activities  against  It. 

"Labor  Is  a  sleeping  giant  In  this  thing," 
says  a  Senate  subfcommlttee  staff  member. 
Michael  Brownlee.  TThey  have  always  sup- 
ported this  legislation  but  there  Is  a  dlffer- 
enbe  between  suporting  legislation  and  work- 
ing for  It." 

What  motivated  labor  Interest  has  been 
disclosures  of  cancer  deaths  among  vinyl 
chloride  and  asbestos  workers,  according  to 
Sheldon  Samuels  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Indus- 
trial Union  Department. 

"We've  really  been  shook  by  both,"  he  says. 

Environmental  groups  also  have  taken  a 
new  look  at  the  legislation,  also  due  to  a 
growing  concern  over  hazardous  substances 
In  the  environment. 

"They've  done  a  turn-around,"  says  Sam- 
uels. "They  have  realized  they've  got  more 
than  the  birds,  the  bees  and  Yosemlte  to 
worry  about." 

But.  Just  as  Interest  In  the  bUl  and  sup- 
port for  It  outside  Congress  Is  growing,  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  strong  legislation 
appears  to  be  weakening.  Industry  lobbyists, 
apparently  sensing  the  changing  mood,  have 
stepped  up  their  efforts  there. 

"There  has  never  been  any  problem  with 
the  Senate  In  the  past,"  sa3rs  Brownlee.  "The 
l^lslatlon  has  always  zinged  through.  This/ 
year,  they  (the  lobbyists)  are  having  an  ef- 
fect. It's  not  pat  here  anymore." 

The  change  of  attitude  Is  not  only  the  re- 
s\Ut  of  lobbying  efforts.  Hie  passage  of  two 
years  since  the  Senate  approved  the  legis- 
lation has  brought  with  It  some  new  consid- 
erations. 

"Those  were  pre-embargo  days,  pre-infla- 
tion,  before  the  glitter  was  off  the  environ- 
mental movement,"  says  Brownlee.  "It's  a 
difficult  time  to  Impose  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram." 

This  may  be  the  toxic  substances  control 
bill's  last  chance  for  passage,  according  to 
Brownlee. 

"If  we  don't  reach  agreement  in  this  Con- 
gress, it  wUl  be  hard  to  get  attention  on  it 
again." 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  are  counting 
on  Increased  public  pressure  to  win  over 
uncommitted  congressional  votes. 

Time  Is  working  in  their  favor.  With  the 
passage  of  months  come  new  reports  of  new 
hazardous  substances  striking  down  workers. 

Most  recently,  over  30  employees  of  a  now- 
defunct  subcontractor  of  Allied  Chemical  Oo. 
in  Hopewell,  Va.,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies have  come  down  with  body  tremors  and 
blurred  vision  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  ke- 
pone,  a  chemical  that  causes  liver  cancer  in 
laboratory  animals. 

Allied  Is  one  of  the  major  chemical  pro- 
ducers to  take  an  active  role  in  opposing 
strong  toxic  substances  control  legislation. 
Another  is  DuPont. 

DuPont  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  pre- 
vent enactment  of  strict  controls  on  new 
chemicals.  Yet.  workers  at  the  company's 
Chambers  Wx^rks  in  Salem  County — where 
many  of  the  most  hazardous  substances  were 
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ment to  meet  the  state's  clear-air  laws,"  says 
a  union  official  who  represents  the  4,250  men 
at  the  plant. 

"Ever  since  that  pollution  equipment  went 
on,  things  inside  the  plant  are  four  or  five 
times  worse." 

The  OSHA  Inspector  arrived  at  the  plant 
on  a  cold,  dry  day — the  kind  of  day  when 
the  ventilation  system  works  best,  according 
to  the  union  officer.  The  Inspector  Judged  the 
air  quality  safe,  but  the  employees  were  un- 
satisfied. 

"If  he  had  come  on  a  rainy  day,  or  a  humid 
day,  he  wouldn't  Tiave  said  It  was  safe.  No 
way,"  says  the  union  official. 

FRUSTRATED    WORKERS 

Throughout  the  nation's  five  million  work- 
places, the  stories  about  OSHA  are  the  same : 
employers  with  good  safety  records  dis- 
gruntled at  petty  fines,  and  workers  who  face 
deadly  hazards  dally  frustrated  by  the  agency 
created  to  help  them. 

A  seven-month  Investigation  by  The  In- 
quirer Into  the  working  conditions  faced 
dally  by  63  million  American  workers  reveals 
that  their  well-being — guaranteed  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act — has 
been  traded  off  for  politics  and  profits. 

As  a  result,  100,000  workers  die  each  year 
from  occupational  diseases  and  15,000  others 
die  from  Job-related  accidents.  And  that  Is 
as  counted  by  Industry.  No  one — not  even 
OSHA — knows  the  real  numbers.  There  are 
indications  that  they  could  be  double  or 
triple  that. 
-  One  of  the  deaths  not  included  in  OSHA's 
occupational  disease  statistics  Is  that  of  a 
crane  operator  who  worked  for  29  years  in 
that  western  Pennsylvania  steel  mill,  where 
fumes  often  made  seeing — as  well  as  breath- 
ing— difficult. 

Most  of  the  time,  he  operated  his  crane 
high  above  furnaces  where  specialty  steels — 
for  golf  clubs  and  rockets — were  made. 

FUMES   SUSPECTED 

The  crane  operators  (both  his  wife  and 
his  union  requested  anonymity)  died  last 
year  of  stomach  cancer.  His  coworkers  are 
convinced  that  his  death  was  due  to  the 
fumes  he  was  exposed  to  daily  at  his  Job. 

His  employer  does  not  think  so.  Therefore, 
his  death — and  many  others  like  It — is  not 
considered  by  OSHA  as  Job-related. 

In  contrast  to  the  death  toll  is  OSHA's 
performance  as  an  enforcement  agency: 

OSHA's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  $116  million.  In  contrast,  the  military  has 
asked  for  $97  million  Just  to  advertise  Its 
recruiting  programs. 

OSHA  admits  it  Is  unable  to  determine 
the  extent  of  occupational  diseases  and  in- 
juries in  this  country,  let  alone  what  impact 
the  agency  has  had  in  its  five-year  existence. 

By  OSHA's  own  figures,  an  average  of  eight 
days  elapse  between  the  time  OSHA  inspector 
uncover  a  hazardous  situation  in  the  work- 
place and  the  employer  is  cited  f^r  the  vio- 
lation. J 

When  an  employe  locates  a  saljety  hazard 
in  the  workplace,  it  takes  an  average  of  nine 
days  for  an  OSHA  Inspector  to  i'espond.  It 
takes  an  average  of  10  days  for  the  inspector 
to  investigate  a  health-hazard  complaint. 
OSHA  considers  this  a  "significant"  reduction 
from  the  1974  average  of  13  dars  for  a  safety 
hazard  and  17  days  for  a  health  hazard. 

Employers  are  routinely  g^en  30  days  to 
correct  the  violation,  althdugh  abatement 
periods  of  up  to  two  years  have  often  been 
granted.  In  the  future,  according  to  OSHA, 
any  abatement  periods  over  two  years  must 
be  approved  by  national  OSHA  officials. 

In  September  1974,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  lab»r  Issued  a  lengthy 
and  critical  survey  of  OSHA's  performance, 
claiming  among  other  things  that  the  agen- 
cy's enforcement  was  erratic  and  Ineffectual. 

The  GAO  also  reported  that  almost  99  per- 


cent of  all  citations  issued  by  OSHA  inspec- 
tors in  one  year,  fiscal  1973,  were  categorized 
"non-serious." 

Even  when  OSHA  Inspectors  investigated 
a  fatal  accident  during  the  same  year,  only 
17  percent  of  the  resulting  violations  were 
categorized  "serious." 

A  "serious"  offense,  meaning  that  the  prob- 
ability of  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
exists,  carries  with  it  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$10,000.  A  "non-serious"  offense  carries  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000. 

SMALL    PENALTIES 

But  OSHA  Inspectors  have  hardly  been 
levying  the  maximum  penalties. 

The  average  OSHA  fine  is  $25.87,  according 
to  a  recent  survey  of  the  agency  conducted 
by  the  Health  Research  Group,  a  Washing- 
ton-based public -interest  organization. 

There  are  1,211  OSHA  inspectors  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  liation's  five  million 
workplaces.  At  that  level  of  manpower.  It 
would  take  OSHA  100  years  to  visit  every 
business  and  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

When  an  OSHA  inspector  does  arrive,  he 
brings  with  him  a  book  of  regulations  hun- 
dreds of  pages  thick  and  a  lot  of  latitude  In 
Interpreting  those  regulations.  Therein  lies 
another  problem. 

Some  OSHA  Inspectors  act  as  policemen. 
Others  act  as  counselors.  It  all  depends  on 
who  they  are,  and  Just  as  important,  on 
where  they  are. 

According  to  the  GAO  survey,  inspectors 
at  the  Atlanta  regional  OSHA  office  were 
told  by  their  supervisor  to  emphasize  cor- 
recting violations  rather  than  fining  em- 
ployers. Inspectors  at  the  Portland,  Ore., 
office  were  told,  by  contrast,  that  companies 
will  not  comply  with  OSHA  rules  unless 
the  laws  are  strictly  enforced  and  fines  are 
levied. 

The  freedom  to  Interpret  the  rules  means 
that  what  is  a  "serious"  offense  in  one  part 
of  the  country  is  considered  "non-serious"  In 
another. 

Some  of  that  disparity  Is  caused  by  OSHA 
Inspectors  who  choose  to  not  follow  through 
with  all  the  work  that  accompanies  a 
"serlotis"  violation,  according  to  the  GAO 
report. 

INSTRUCTORS    HESITANT 

"Interviews  with  ii^pectors  have  revealed 
a  tendency  to  classify  citations  as  non- 
serious  volatlons  which  could  have  been 
otherwise  cited  as  serious.  The  inspectors 
Indicate  .  .  .  this  is  done  because  of  the 
extensive  amount  of  time  and  effort  it  takes 
to  document  a  serious  citation. 

"They  (the  inspectors)  have  exhibited 
such  hesitation  in  the  belief  that  a  serious 
citation  with  a  large  penalty  would  most 
likely  be  litigated,  and  caiise  additional 
drain  on  their  time." 

OSHA  responded  to  that  GAO  criticism 
by  clarifying  its  position  on  the  matter: 

"Only  the  mere  possibility  of  an  accident 
occurring  must  be  present  if  there  Is  sub- 
stantial possibility  that  the  restilting  Injury 
would  be  serious  If  the  accident  were  in  fact 
to  occur. 

"There  is  evidence,"  the  OSHA  response 
continued  seriously,  "that  some  field  staff 
have  not  fully  understood  this  point." 

The  GAO  survey  showed  that  only  0.3  per- 
cent of  more  than  100,000  violations  cited  by 
OSHA  in  the  region  including  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin were  "serious"  In  nature.  Yet  in  the 
region  including  Alaska,  Idaho.  Oregon  and 
Washington,  "serious"  violations  equaled 
3.5  percent  of  the  citations. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
been  one  of  the  most  vocal  regions  of  the 
country  In  its  opposition  to  OSHA. 

What  then,  has  gone  wrong  with  OSHA, 
the  reform  bill  designed  to  guarantee  the 
American  worker  that  his  Job  will  not 
sicken.  Injure  or  kill  him? 
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Although  drafted  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  as  Its  goal,  OSHA  was  en- 
acted as  a  political  issue  and  has  remained 
tangled  in  politics  ever  since. 

The  Nixon  and  Ford  administration  have 
piuposely  underfunded  OSHA  to  make  it  a 
toothless  tiger.  Congress  has  failed  to  de- 
mand that  the  agency  assume  the  authority 
it  was  provided. 

OSHA  has  been  used  to  woo  the  votes  of 
the  American  worker  while  at  the  same  time 
It  has  been  used  to  buy  the  gratitude  of  in- 
dustry. 

When  Richard  Nixon  signed  OSHA  into  law 
on  Dec.  29,  1970,  he  told  the  nation  that  the 
bill  "attains  the  goal  we  all  wanted  to 
achieve." 

The  mood  that  prevailed  that  day  in  Wash- 
ington quickly  faded.  It  became  apparent  to 
proponents  of  a  strong  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  that  the  administration 
of  OSHA  was  going  to  be  anything  but  ag- 
gressive. 

Nixon  recognized  ttie'-'^^tlcal  attraction 
of  an  occupationaUs«ety  and  health  bill  as 
early  as  1968,  when  he  was  forging  his  "Si- 
lent Majority"  coalition.  Taking  the  issue 
from  an  uninterested  Congress,  he  parleyed 
It  into  a  major  platform  plank  that  drew 
support  from  many  American  workers. 

The  election  won  and  OSHA  enacted,  the 
While  House  was  then  faced  with  a  law  that 
had  parts  of  Industry  frightened. 

POLITICAL    USES 

But  the  Nixon  administration  quickly 
calmed  their  fears  and  even  turned  OSHA 
into  a  political  asset. 

On  June  14,  1972 — three  days  before  five 
men  were  arrested  Inside  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  at  Water- 
gate— the  assistant  secretary  of  labor  In 
charge  of  OSHA,  George  C.  Guenther,  drafted 
a  memo  about  the  role  OSHA  could  play  in 
the  coming  presidential  election. 

Guenther,  a  former  Reading,  Pa.,  hosiery 
executive,  outlined  a  plan  to  win  over  indus- 
try votes  and,  presumably,  campaign  con- 
tributions. The  memo  recommended  that 
OSHA: 

Avoid  implementing  any  controversial 
standards  that  would  upset  indvistry. 

Accept  applicants  for  OSHA  Jobs  who  were 
recommended  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President. 

Offer  special  assistance,  including  addi- 
tional financial  grants,  to  safety  and  health 
officials  in  the  11  states  considered  crucial 
to  the  reelection  effort. 

The  so-called  "Guenther  responsiveness 
memo"  concluded  by  noting:  "While  I  have 
discussed  .  .  .  the  great  potential  of  OSHA 
*as  a  sales  point  for  fund  raising  and  general 
support  by  employers,  I  do  not  believe  the 
potential  of  this  appeal  Is  fully  recognized. 

"Your  suggestions  as  to  how  to  promote 
the  advantages  of  four  more  years  of  prop- 
erly managed  OSHA  for  use  In  the^mpalgn 
would  be  appreciated."  " 

WATERGATE  CONNECTION 

The  memo  by  Guenther,  who  served  until 
recently  as  a  senior  vice  president  of  the  In- 
surance Co.  of  North  America  in  Philadelphia 
after  being  fired  as  OSHA  chief  in  January 
1973,  was  made  public  during  the  Watergate 
investigation. 

Although  there  Is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  "responsiveness  memo"  was  ever 
put  into  effect.  OSHA  activity  in  the  period 
between  June,  when  the  memo  was  written, 
and  the  November  election  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

July  7:  The  controversial  standard  setting 
limits  on  asbestos  is  Issued  by  OSHA  six 
months  after  it  had  been  received  from  gov- 
ernment researchers.  Despite  warnings  from 
scientists  that  the  standard  in  existence  at 
the  time  poeed  an  immediate  death  threat  to 
thousands,  OSHA  gives  Industry  four  years  to 
comply. 


July  28:  06HA  revises  its  ice  water  stand- 
ard, permitting  ice  to  be  included  in  drink- 
ing water  provided  employes. 

October  2:  OSHA  revises  its  standard  per- 
taining to  the  height  of  toilet  stall  partitions, 
no  longer  requiring  that  they  be  at  least  six 
feet  high. 

October  13 :  OSHA  revises  Its  standard  per- 
taining to  the  shape  of  toilet  seats  in  the 
workplace.  After  requiring  all  employers  to 
install  horseshoe-shaped  seats,  OSHA 
chainges  Its  mind  and  drops  the  requirement 
that  they  have  to  be  changed. 

GUARANTEED  TERROR 

The  encroachment  of  government  into  the 
area  of  occupational  h^tb  and  safety  has 
always  been  an  issue  guaranteed  to  mobilize 
industry. 

The  first  sweeping  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill  was  drafted  In  1967  by  the  John- 
son Administration,  which  had  become  con- 
cerned over  increasing  reports  of  disease  and 
Injury  on  the  Job. 

The  bill  gave  the  federal  government  the 
right  to  enter  the  workplace — now  considered 
the  major  strength  of  OSHA — and  shut  down 
operations  deemed  hazardous. 

Although  the  bill  would  undergo  major 
revisions  before  Its  passage  in  1970,  it  was 
the  first  indication  to  industry  that  the  fed- 
eral government  was  moving  in  on  its  ex- 
clusive preserve. 

Industry  did  not  yield  easily. 

In  April  1968,  Nation's  Business,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  4.75-mlllion-member  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Life  or  Death  for  Yoiur  Business!" 

The  article  evened  with  a  vignette  designed 
to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  every  busi- 
nessman in  the  nation : 

"Imagine  yourself  sitting  in  your  office  a 
few  months  from  today.  A  young  man  barges 
in.  You  recognize  him  as  a  man  you  once 
refused  to  hire.  He  had  no  education  and  no 
potential  talent  you  could  use.  His  main  .-ex- 
perience consisted  of  cashing  welfare  checks. 

SUDDEN   POWER 

"But  he  shows  you  he's  now  a  representa- 
tive of  the  federal  government — an  'inspec- 
tor' with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"And  he  threatens  to  padlock  yovur  gates 
and  have  you  fined  $1,000  a  day  if  you  dont 
do  as  be  says." 

If  Industry's  voice  got  a  little  shrill,  it  was 
due  to  a  fear  that  the  few  voluntary  stand- 
ards that  industry  had  set  for  itself  might 
be  abolished  in  favor  of  stricter  ones. 

As  It  turned  out,  that  was  a  foolish  worry. 
With  few  exceptions,  industry-set  standards 
were  adopted  by  OSHA  and  remain  in  effect 
today. 

An  administration  policy  already  in  effect 
when  the  Guenther  responsiveness  memo  was 
wTltten,  and  one  with  a  much  greater  poten- 
tial to  weaken  OSHA,  is  the  requirement  for 
an  economic  impact  statement  to  accompany 
any  new  health  and  safety  standard  issued 
by  OSHA. 

The  statements  would  apply  to  all  regula- 
tions "...  which  could  be  expected  to  .  .  . 
Impose  significant  costs  on,  or  negative  bene- 
fits to,  non-federal  sectors  .  .  .,"  according 
to  George  P.  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  former  secre- 
tary of  labor. 

In  other  words,  the  costs  to  Industry  are 
taken  Into  consideration  before  any  new  reg- 
ulation is  considered. 

A  legal  challenge  to  the  economic  Impact 
statements,  filed  by  the  AFL-CIO  on  the 
ground  that  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  bad  no  such  provisions  In  it,  was 
rejected  by  a  federal  appeals  court  in  April 
1974. 

ESCAPE  CLAUSE 

Critics  of  economic  Impact  statements 
claim  that  they  are  merely  a  means  of  letting 
Industry  off  the  hook. 

A  good  example  Is  the  standard  regulating 
noise  in  the  workplace. 


Currently,  the  maximum  level  of  noise  al- 
lowed In  the  workplace  over  an  eight-hour 
period  is  90  decibels — the  amount  of  noise 
made  by  a  jackhammer. 

Approximately  16  million  Americans  work 
In  Jobs  which  are  noisy  enough  to  seriously 
impair  their  hearing,  according  to  federal 
surveys. 

But  hearing  loss  is  not  the  only  hazard  of 
noise.  Scientific  studies  have  also  attributed 
heart  disease,  gastrointestinal  disorders  and 
allergies  to  noisy  Jobs. 

There  is  a  welder  at  the  PbUadelphia  Navy 
Yard  who  has  worked  for  ten  years  inside 
ship  holds  where  the  noise  levels  are  far  in 
excess  of  90  decibels.  As  a  result,  he  cannot 
hear  as  well  as  he  used  to. 

He  also  complains  of  the  effects  on  his 
nerves  of  a  normal  working  day: 

"When  a  man  comes  home  from  that  Job, 
his  wife  should  have  the  greatest  and  beau- 
tifxilest  smile  for  her  man  because  he  just 
left  heU." 

Labor  and  environmental  groups  have  been 
lobbying  OSHA  for  several  years  to  lower  the 
noise  standard  to  85  decibels — the  standard 
set  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  non-worksites. 

Industry,  in  response,  prepared  a  financial 
analysis  of  such  a  reduction,  placing  the  cost 
of  $30  billion. 

FORD'S  OPPOSITION 

Although  an  OSHA-sponsored  survey  esti- 
mated the  cost  at  15  percent  of  that — $4.6 
billion— President  Ford,  In  a  speech  to  the 
U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  year,  relied 
on  Industry's  estimates  when  he  asked:  ".  .  . 
Is  It  worth  as  much  as  $30  billion  a  year  of 
consumer's  dollars  to  reduce  the  level  of 
noise  exposvire  by  approximately  five  deci- 
bels?" 

A  reduction  of  five  decibels  would  cut  the 
noise  level  by  more  than  half. 

The  noise  standardyremains  at  90  deci- 
bels— a  level  that_«6uld  result  in  hearing 
losses  among  20  percent  of  the  workers  ex- 
posed to  that  amount  of  noise. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein,  an  occupational 
health  expert  from  Cleveland,  recalls  a 
luncheon  conversation  with  a  corporate  ex- 
ecutive concerning  the  demands  for  lower 
noise  levels. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  are  pushing  this," 
Epstein  recalls  the  executive  saying.  "The 
only  thing  It  wUl  mean  is  that  20  years  from 
now  the  worker  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  Vi- 
valdi as  much  as  you  or  I." 

In  addition  to  economic  Impact  state- 
ments, OSHA  standards  now  must  also  In- 
clude Inflationary  impact  statements.  OSHA 
estimates  that  approximately  half  of  the  24 
standards  currently  under  consideration  will 
require  such  statements — thereby  delaying 
even  longer  enactment  of  new  regulations. 

ECONOmc   PROBLEM 

"The  problem  we  face  is  that  business  can 
measure  in  dollars  and  cents  what  each 
standard  will  cost  them,"  says  Daniel  H. 
Krlvlt,  former  counsel  to  the  House  Select 
Labor  Committee,  which  wrote  much  of  the 
OSHA  legislation. 

"But  how  the  hell  does  the  worker  go  In 
and  match  (that  with)  pain  and  suffering? 
How  does  he  meastire  a  loss  of  hearing?  How 
does  he  put  that  in  monetary  flgiu-es?  There's 
no  way." 

The  administration  is  not  the  only  branch 
of  the  federt^  government  to  devise  systems 
to  weaken  OSHA.  Congress  also  Is  trying. 

Congress  did  not  give  the  1970  OSHA  legis- 
lation much  more  than  a  once-over  glance 
when  it  was  first  proposed.  That  Is  due  In 
part  to  the  fact  that  everybody  thought  being 
for  health  and  safety — like  being  for  mother- 
hood— was  a  good  Idea. 

So.  nobody  really  bothered  to  examine  the 
act  that  gave  the  federal  government  broad 
new  powers. 

"The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  bill 
was  so  far  reaching  and  so  sophisticated  I 
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Unless  a  doctor  knows  that  a  man  has  been 
exposed  to  silica,  the  X-ray  is  difficult  to  read, 
according  to  Dr.  Phelps. 

DISABLING    DISEASE 

"The  miners  at  Climax  get  silicosis — pure 
and  simple.  And  it  is  terribly  disabling,"  he 
says. 

Everybody  talks  about  doing  something 
about  silicosis — and  Indeed,  some  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  mining  techniques. 
Including  those  used  at  Climax,  which  is 
generally  considered  safer  than  most  mines. 

But  in  actual  fact,  the  disease  rates  top 
priority  only  for  miners  like  Loyd  Fairchlld. 

The  situation  that  exists  in  Leadville  illus- 
trates a  number  of  problems  that  confront 
unions,  workers  and  companies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  Worker : 

Should  he  risk  his  life  to  continue  his  Job? 

Should  he  admit  he  is  111  and  risk  losing 
his  livelihood  from  this  Job  and  others — since 
few  employers  will  hire  a  sick  man? 

Should  he  set  in  motion  the  long  and  often 
fruitless  process  of  workmen's  compensation? 

The  Union : 

Should  health  and  safety  Issues  be  negoti- 
ated at  the  bargaining  table,  or  demanded  as 
a  moral  and  legal  right? 

Should  the  union  allow  a  highly  skilled 
worker  to  be  transferred  to  a  lower-paying 
Job  to  protect  his  health? 

Should  a  union  take  an  active,  independ- 
ent role  in  determining  the  healthfulness  of 
the  workplace,  or  rely  on  company  assurances 
that  it  is  safe? 

The  Company : 

Should  it  admit  that  hazardous  conditions 
exist  in  the  workplace,  perhaps  making  Itself 
liable  for  legal  claims? 

Should  it  relinquish  control  over  health 
and  safety  matters  to  unions  and  regulatory 
agencies? 

Should  it  make  available  to  the  worker  all 
the  health  records  compiled  during  company- 
sponsored  medical  exams? 

All  of  these  Issues  have  come  up  at  the 
Climax  mine.  Some  have  been  resolved.  Oth- 
ers have  not. 

INHALED    PARTICLES 

Silicosis  occurs  when  crystallized  silica  par- 
ticles are  Inhaled  and  retained  in  the  lungs, 
causing  scar  tissue  to  form.  The  Inelastic 
scars  force  the  lungs  to  work  harder  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  air  supply.  They  also  block 
the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

It  Is  a  progressive  disease,  which  may  move 
quickly  or  slowly,  depending  on  additional 
exposure  to  sUlca  dust. 

There  Is  no  cure. 

The  disease's  first  outward  signs  are  short- 
ness of  breath  and  coughing.  The  first  in- 
ternal sign  is  a  shadow  on  the  lungs,  deter- 
mined by  X-rays. 

Loyd  Fairchlld  did  cough  a  littlet  at  first, 
but  that  is  not  unusual  for  a  cigaret  smoker. 
And  If  he  occasionally  was  a  little  short  of 
breath,  that  wasn't  unusual  either,  for  he 
was  overweight  and  lived  In  Leadville,  the 
"Cloud  City'" — elevation  10,152  feet — ^ere 
a  brisk  walk  can  leave  even  a  physically  fit 
ft  person  winded. 

His  medical  check-ups  by  the  company 
doctor  every  several  years  revealed  nothing. 

"Every  time,  they  told  me  I  was  good, 
good."  recall^  Fairchlld. 

^  -^        CASUAL    REMARK 

And  then  came  a  casual  remark  by  a  su- 
pervisor. 

"Some  guy  told  me  I  couldn't  go  back  on 
the  (mine)  grounds.  He  had  a  letter  on  his 
desk  saying  that  I  couldn't  go  back  in.  The 
next  day  I  went  to  the  (company)  hospital. 
There  was  a  letter  there  from  a  doctor  in 
Denver  ("vho  had  seen  Fairchlld's  X-rays) 
who  said  that  the  last  several  years  this  guy 
has  been  getting  worse  and  worse. 

"But  all  those  years  they  told  me  I  was 
doin"  good,  doin'  good." 


Although  Fairchlld  wtts  transferred  to  a 
menial  Job  by  the  company.  Climax  continued 
to  pay  him  his  former  hourly  wage  as  a  hang- 
up man — something  the  workers  and  the 
union  admit  Is  unusual.  Most  transfers  mean 
a  substantial  pay  cut  because  skills  vital  in- 
side the  mine  rarely  are  In  demand  outside. 

"I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  says  Pair- 
child.  "They  told  me  when  I  came  out  If  I 
kept  my  mouth  shut  I  could  keep  my  same 
rate  of  pay." 

But  when  word  leaked  out  to  other  miners, 
they  raised  "a  lot  of  hell."  Many  of  them, 
according  to  Fairchlld,  were  angry  because 
they  too  had  been  transferred  but  had  been 
required  to  take  substantial  pay  cuts. 

"I  took  it  for  10  years  and  then  it  got 
too  tough." 

Last  year — In  part  due  to  the  pressures 
from  other  union  members  and  In  part  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  work  only  on  the  day 
shift — Fairchlld  took  a  $200-a-month  cut  In 
pay. 

Officials  at  the  Climax  mine — a  subsidiary 
of  AMAX,  Inc.,  an  International  mining  and 
smelting  conglomerate  with  sales  of  over 
$1  billion  last  year^admlt  that  dust  In  the 
mining  of)eratlon  "is  the  number  one  prob- 
lem." 

In  response,  the  company  says  it  has  In- 
stalled new  ventilation  and  dust-reduction 
equipment  "at  the  most  adverse  areas  of  the 
mine." 

Members  of  the  Climax  safety  and  health 
department  willingly  discuss  the  company's 
first  aid  training,  the  mine  rescue  team, 
monthly  safety  meetings.  Installation  of  roll- 
over bars  on  heavy  equipment  and  noise- 
abatement  efforts. 

But  when  questions  about  silica  dust  levels 
in  the  mine  and  the  Incidence  of  silicosis 
among  workers  are  raised.  Climax  safety  di- 
rector Fred  Fowler  grows  irritated  and  tells 
a  reporter:  "I  thought  you  were  here  to  talk 
about  health  and  safety  programs." 
'  Referring  to  the  union's  requests  for  a 
safer  working  environment,  safety  engineer 
Thomas  M.  Leonard  says:  "They  push  for 
and  want  more — maybe  It's  out  of  a  lack  of 
education."  / 

Officials  of  the  Oil.  Chemical  afid  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  (OCAW) ,  which 
represents  the  Leadville  miners,  advised  lo- 
cal union  leaders  not  to  discuss  the  Climax 
nUne  situation   at  length   with   a   reporter. 

A  union  International  vice  president  In 
Denver  told  The  Inquirer  that  OCAW  would 
prefer  handling  health  and  safety  matters 
over  the  bargaining  table. 

AVOID  ANTAGONISM       . 

Above  all,  the  OCAW  official  said,  the 
union  wants  to  avoid  being  "antagonistic" 
about  this  Issue. 

Leadville  and  mining  have  always  been 
synonymous.  The  city's  110-odd  years  of  his- 
tory have  been  brilliantly  colored  by  various 
mining  operations  and  the  wild  assortment 
of  characters  and  events  that  accompany 
such   boom-or-bust  enterprises. 

The  city  of  4,300  people  once  boasted  a 
population  of  as  many  as  60,000  (nobody 
really  bothered  to  take  an  actual  count; 
they  were  too  busy  looking  for  silver). 

The  Climax  mine,  so  named  because  It 
straddles  the  peak  of  an  old  railroad  grade 
over  the  11,318-foot-hlgh  Continental  Di- 
vide, produces  35  percent  of  the  world's  share 
of  molybdenum,  extracted  from  slllca-bear- 
Ing  rock.  Demand  for  the  ore  currently  Is 
high,  and  production  at  the  mine  continues 
seven  days  a  week.  24  hours  a  day. 

Representing  l.BOO'Of  the  2,570  employes  of 
the  Climax  mine  Is  OCAW  Local  2-24410.  The 
union  Is  about  equally  divided  among  long- 
time miners,  young  men  with  college  de- 
grees (there  are  two  men  with  Ph.D.'s  work- 
ing as  miners)  and  Spanish- Americans.  All 
are  lured  to  the  Climax  mine  by  paychecks 
of  over  $10,000  a  year — a  good  living  In  this 
section  of  Colorado. 
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The  LeadvlUe  local  is  a  strong  union,  ac- 
cording to  Its  president,  Howard  D.  McCoy. 
Members  live  In  16  counties  and  many  com- 
mute to  wcx-k  from  Denver,  90  miles  away, 
or  Sallda,  Colo.,  75  miles  away. 
LONG    ncHT 

McCoy,  whose  Oklahoma  drawl  persists 
after  18  years  at  the  Climax  mine,  has 
wrestled  for  a  long  time  with  the  problems 
of  silicosis  among  the  membership. 

Nobody,  not  even  McCoy,  Is  willing  to 
make  an  estimate  on  how  many  workers  at 
the  Climax  mine  have  silicosis.  A  safety  en- 
gineer at  the  mine  estimates  -less  than  1 
percent  of  the  2,500  employes  have  It.  A 
union  official  thinks  the  rate  is  probably 
higher  but  won't  fix  a  percentage. 

No  one  is  sure,  either,  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  silicosis  among  miners.  Most 
often,  silicosis  is  listed  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  death. 

Death  certificates  filed  at  the  Lake  County 
Courthouse  in  Leadville  attest  to  the  rugged 
lives  of  hardrock  miners.  Fatalities  on  the 
Job  Include  instances  of  decapitation  from 
a  gas  explosion,  a  skull  fracture  from  a  200- 
foot  fall,  and  heart  failure  after  the  worker 
was  burled  in  a  snowsllde.  Deaths  due  to 
alcoholism  and  suicide  are  not  uncommon. 

However,  It  Is  the  problems  of  the  living 
that  concern  Howard  McCoy — and  one  of 
the  most  pressing  Is  what  to  do  about  the 
transfer  of  workers  with  silicosis. 

"Its  our  position  that  If  a  man  has  to  be 
moved  from  a  dusty  area,  he  should  main- 
tain his  rate  of  pay  at  that  time,"  says 
McCoy. 

But  In  most  cases  the  comp-ny  does  not 
accept  that  position,  he  says. 

The  union  is  thus  put  In  the  untenable 
position  of  Insisting  that  a  member  transfer 
to  another  Job  to  protect  his  health — and 
thereby  taking  a  pay  cut — or  staying  In  the 
hazardous  job  and  ultimately  becoming  se- 
riously 111. 

McCoy  changes  the  subject ,.  when  that 
topdc  Is  raised. 

"The  company  is  reluctant  to  even  use 
the  word  silicosis,"  says  McCoy,  sitting  In 
his  second-floor  office  at  the  Leadville  Labor 
Center. 

"They  are  real  helpful  if  there's  a  change 
In  a  man's  lung.  They'll  move  him  right  out 
(of  the  mine).  But  they  won't  tell  you  why. 
They'll  just  tell  you  thereSs  a  change  In  your 
lung  pattern." 

"They'll  say  It's  emphysema — thkt's  their 
favorite  word  for  silicosis."  '' 

Thirteen  miles  north,  on  Colorado  Route 
91.  which  at  shift  change  resembles  an  urban 
thoroughfare  at  rush  hour.  Climax  mine  offi- 
cials unintentionally  confirm  McCoy's  assess- 
ment of  the  problem. 

"There  are  people  here  with  a  runny  nose 
and  a  hacking  cough,"  says  safety  director 
Fred  Fowler.  "Most  of  these  people  are 
chronic  smokers  and  they'd  like  to  blame  it 
on  the  dust." 

When  asked  how  many  miners  have  sili- 
cosis. Climax  public  relations  manager  Nel- 
son Fugate  says:  "The  big  problem  Is  emphy- 
sema." 

Regardless  of  whether  It  Is  emphysema  or 
silicosis,  the  comi>any  transfers  workers  out 
of  dusty  surroundings  when  the  first  sign  of 
trouble  appears  on  a  chest  X-ray,  part  of  the 
physical  given  miners  by  Climax  every  two  or 
three  years. 

CONSERVATIVE    POLICY 

Asked  about  the  policy,  Fowler  says  Climax 
adheres  to  It  because  "we're  so  damn  con- 
servative." 

"(It's)  for  a  moral  principle,"  adds  safety 
engineer  Tom  Leonard. 

Likely,  however,  it  is  also  to  avoid  liabUlty 
in  future  claims  under  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Colorado  law  provides  that  if  a  worker  has 
been  exposed  to  silica  within  the  past   10 


yeafs  and  developts  silicosis,  the  employer  is 
liable.  Therefore,  once  the  slightest  change  in 
a  chest  X-ray  is  noted,  a  miner  Is  moved  to  a 
cleaner  environment  in  hopes  that  the  con- 
dition will  not  worsen. 

Today  the  chances  of  a  miner  being  com- 
pensated for  a  case  of  silicosis  are  "loxisy," 
according  to  one  expert.  And  it  may  take  four 
or  five  years. 

In  a  cruel  irony  of  this  nation's  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  a  man  who  files  a  dis- 
ability claim  for  an  occupational  disease,  in 
effect,  precludes  himself  from  ever  working 
at  his  trade  again. 

No  one — mine  operator,  plant  manager  or 
factory  owner — wants  to  hire  a  sick  man. 

Most  workers  first  learn  that  they  have 
silicosis  from  a  company  doctor  such  as  the 
one  who  informed  Loyd  Fairchlld  that  he  had 
the  disease. 

"I  don't  even  recall  that  doctor's  name," 
says  Fairchlld.  "Climax  changes  doctors  just 
like  we  change  (ore)  cars.  He  was  real  nice 
about  It,  though." 

Although  the  company  doctor  showed  Pair- 
child  the  letter  from  the  Denver  specialist 
employed  by  Climax  confirming  the  diagnosis 
of  silicosis,  the  letter  was  returned  to  PjRr- 
chlld's  medical  file  at  the  mine.  .  ''. 

"They  won't  give  you  nothing  like  thatV 
says  Fairchlld  about  the  letter.  ^   ' 

If  a  miner  Is  skeptical  about  the  diagnosis 
he  receives  from  the  Climax  physician,  It  Is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Climax 
workers  question  the  doctor's  loyalties. 

"He's  hired  to  protect  the  company,"  says 
McCoy. 

Even  the  local  hospital  in  Leadville  was 
founded  vtrith  the  assistance  of  Climax,  ac- 
cording to  Fugate. 

But  times  have  changed  and  so  have  atti- 
tudes of  the  miners  toward  the  conditions  in 
which  they  work. 

In  an  unusual  move  for  a  union  to  take, 
the  LeadvlUe  OCAW  local  last  year  negotiated 
as  part  of  Its  contract  with  Climax  the  right 
to  enter  the  mine  and  take  air  samples.  The 
local  wanted  to  learn  for  itself  the  effects 
of  dally  exposure  to  sUica  and  molybdenum. 

That  touched  off  a  controversy  with  the 
company  that  Is  not  over  yet  and  is.  In  part, 
responsible  for  the  union's  unwlUlngness  to 
discuss  the  silicosis  problem. 

"ITie  OCAW  testing  project  was  not  the 
first  such  survey  in  the  mine.  In  the  late 
1950s  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  conducted  a  major 
evaluation  of  silica  dust  hazards  In  50  mines. 
Including  Climax. 

But  this  time,  the  miners  wUl  know  what 
the  restilts  of  the  survey  are. 

Although  the  federal  study  found  that 
Climax  miners  had  silicosis,  none  of  the 
miners  was  Informed.  In  exchange  for  being 
allowed  Into  the  mines,  the  two  federal 
agencies  had  guaranteed  secrecy  to  partici- 
pating companies. 

MAT    BE   BLOCKED 

The  results  of  the  union  survey  hafe  not 
yet  been  complied  and  the  union  Is  con- 
cerned that  Climax  officials  wUI  attempt  to 
block  publication  of  the  data. 

If  the  new  sampling  project  does  find 
high  levels  of  hazardous  dust  in  the  mine, 
It  will  come  as  little  surprise. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  measured 
high  dust  levels  during  annual  Inspections 
for  many  years. 

The  state  of  Colorado,  one  of  only  six  In 
the  nation  with  Its  own  mine  safety  Insjjcc- 
tlon  program,  also  has  found  high  levels  of 
dust. 

Unlike  the  five  million  workplaces  In  the 
United  States,  mines — including  coal,  metal 
and  nomnetaUlc  mines — do  not  fall  under 
the  control  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Instead,  they  are  over- 
seen by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which,  critica 


say,  is  reluctant  to  do  anything  that  would 
cripple  more  production  at  a  time  of  height- 
ened energy  needs. 

Officials  at  Climax  are  hi4>py  with  that 
arrangement  and  worry  aboiit  Increasing  talk 
in  Congress  of  putting  all  mines  under  th« 
control  of  the  Labor  Department  and  a 
newly  created  Federal  Mines  Health  and 
Safety  Administration. 

"People  back  East  dont  understand  min- 
ing," says  Climax  safety  director  PYed  Fowler. 
Tom  Leonard  mining  is  and  always  has  been 
a  high-risk  occi4>atlon,  not  readUy  adaptable 
to  something  like  OSHA,  with  its  nvunerous 
regulations. 

"Tou  can't  control  the  environment  (In  a 
mine)  as  you  can  in  a  manufactxiring  opera- 
tion," says  Leonard.  "Mining  equipment  Is 
biggM'  and  the  margin  for  enat  Is  smaller. 
Tou  are  wc»-king  with  equipment  that  is  al- 
ways at  war  with  rock," 

VIOLENT    ACCIDENTS 

Various  accident  reports  from  Climax  on 
file  with  Bureau  of  Mine's  Mine  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  (MESA)  de- 
tail gruesome,  violent  accidents:  a  miner 
kiUed  July  24  when  the  upraised  bed  of  a 
piece  of  mining  equipment  coUapsed  and 
crushed  him;  a  miner  klUed  in  October  1973 
when  he  fell  into  an  unprotected  pit  fiUl  of 
scalding  water;  a  miner  who  died  in  March 
1974  from  brain  damage  after  being  too 
close  to  a  blasting  site. 

Federal  law  requires  that  Mine  Enforce, 
ment  and  Safety  Administration  MESA  in- 
spectors visit  mines  in  their  jurisdiction  once 
a  year.  According  to  Climax  officials,  the  in- 
spectors usually  give  them  one  or  two  days' 
notice  of  their  arrival. 

The  report  of  a  safety  Inspection  made 
over  a  period  of  several  days  last  spring  by 
two  federal  Inspectors  and  a  state  Inspector, 
cites  Climax  for  95  violations  of  federal  regu- 
lations. Among  the  violations  listed  were  an 
excessive  amount  of  silica  dust  In  certain  por- 
tions of  the  mining  operation. 

The  federal  mine  safety  and  health  blU,  or 
OCAW's  air  sampling  project,  or  more  com- 
pany mine  safety  lectures  are  not  going  to 
have  much  effect  on  men  like  Loyd  Fairchlld 
who  must  deal  daUy  with  a  disease  they  got 
because  of  their  jobs. 

When  Fairchlld — fresh  out  of  the  Army 
and  looking  for  work — started  his  career  at 
Climax  In  1952,  he  never  thought  about  the 
danger  of  contracting  slUcosls. 

His  father,  who  had  moved  to  LeadvUle 
from  Louisiana,  worked  In  the  mines,  as  did 
many  of  his  friends.  Although  his  father  was 
a  miner  for  19  years  without  contracting  sUl- 
cosiB,  some  of  Fairchlld's  friends  were  not  as 
lucky. 

Gam.   OTTTLOOK 

"Part  of  them's  dead  that  had  it,"  says 
FalrchUd. 

Pew  miners  ever  think  they  wUl  be  stricken 
with  silicosis  when  they  start  working. 

"We  figure  there  should  be  no  more  hazard 
working  In  the  mine  than  working  In  this 
buUdlng,"  says  OCAW  local  president  Howard 
McCoy,  sitting  at  his  desk  a^^e  union  office. 
"But  once  you  work  heror^ou  know  it's  not 
so. 

"SUlcosls :  It's  the  slow  process  of  murder." 


Who 


The  Workers  Die — The  Qttestion  Is: 
Cares? 

(By  Susan  Q.  Stranahan) 

In  the  battle  to  stay  aUve,  the  American 
worker  has  few  allies. 

Management  Is  far  more  Impressed  with 
the  profit-loss  fl.gvu"es  from  Its  accounting  de- 
partment than  it  is  with  death-injury  sta- 
tistics from  its  production  department. 

Unions  are  far  more  concerned  about  win- 
ning higher  wages  and  benefits  for  their 
members  than  they  are  about  making  sure 
the  worker  Is  alive  when  It  is  time  to  coUect. 

Doctors  are  far  more  Interested  in  studying 
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A  lack  of  trained  personnel  has  always 
plagued  occupational  health  experts.  An  ad- 
ditional 8,000  physicians  are  required  in  the 
field  to  meet  current  needs,  according  to  one 
medical  estimate. 

For  decades,  Industry,  has  dominated — to 
the  point  of  controlling — what  little  scien- 
tific research  has  been  done  on  substances 
and  practices  in  the  workplace. 

If  the  research  projects  weren't  being  con- 
ducted by  lndustry-sp>onsored  laboratories, 
most  were  being  conducted  in  medical 
schools  heavily  endowed  by  industry. 

It  was  in  the  words  of  union  official,  An- 
thony Mazzocchi  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  Union,  "corporate-medical 
incest." 

"Medical  schools  are  corporate  domi- 
nated," he  says.  "And  doctors  are  a  product 
of  their  training." 

"The  bulk  of  research  has  been  from 
within  Industry,"  says  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein, 
an  occupational  health  expert  of  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  medical  school  in  Cleveland,  who 
agrees  with  the  critical  assessment  of  his 
profession. 

DATA   SU  PRESSED 

"As,  a  result,  data  have  been  supressed, 
distorted  or  perverted". 

This  lack  of  interest  in  occupational  medi- 
cine has  forced  those  who  specialize  in  it  to 
seek  work  where  they  can  find  it.  Most  often, 
that  is  with  industry. 

Company  doctors  have  always  been  viewed 
with  a  Jaundiced  eye  by  workers,  who  are 
convinced  that  the  doctor's  first  loyalty  rests 
with  the  company  and  not  the  worker - 
patient. 

"Health  care  on  the  Job  is  nearly  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  at  the  present  time,"  Leon- 
ard Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  International 
Union  (UAW),  recently  told  a  conference  of 
public  health  workers. 

"The  general  state  of  affairs  Is  dismal. 
Medical  departments  tend  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  malingerers  than  with  eradicat- 
ing occupational  disease,  because  this  Is 
what  they  are  paid  to  do  and  rewarded  for. 

"Injuries  are  treated  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  patching  people  up  to  send  them 
back  on  the  shop  fioor  as  quickly  as  possible 
rather  than  to  cure,  care  for  and  rehabilitate 
them.  . 

"Company  medical  and  Industrial  hygiene 
staff  work  with  a  basic  conflict  of  interest. 
They  are  paid  by  the  company  to  protect  the 
company." 

NOT  TRAINED 

Whether  or  not  their  paychecks  or  re- 
search grants  are  signed  by  Industry,  few 
doctors  are  specifically  attuned  to  occupa- 
tional disease.  More  than  likely,  they  have 
been  taught  more  about  tropical  disease  In 
medical  school  than  about  job-related  ali- 
ments. 

"Those  doctors  probably  will  never  see  a 
case  of  malaria,"  says  Mazzocchi.  "Yet  how 
many  working  men  and  women  will  they 
treat?" 

But  the  lack  of  doctors,  the  disinterest  of 
Congress  and  the  obstlnance  of  Industry  is 
not  the  only  reason  this  nation  has  an 
abysmal  occupational  safety  and  health  rec- 
ord. Even  the  workers  themselves  don't  al- 
ways embrace  the  issue  with  much  fervor. 

In  1973.  when  insulation  workers  at  the 
Sun  OH  Co.  refinery  in  Marcus  Hook  were 
considering  Issues  for  contract  negotiations, 
local  union  leaders — in  an  effort  to  arouse 
support  for  better  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams— drew  up  a  list  of  members  who  had 
died  of  cancer  and  heart  attacks. 

That  list  contained  the  names  of  59  in- 
sulators who  belonged  to  the  local  In  1954 
or  who  had  Joined  It  since  then.  Beside 
each  name  was  an  ominous  record  of  each 
man's  fate:  seven  dead  of  cancer;  six  dead 
of  heart  attacks;  14  retired  with  disabilities. 


including  five  with  cancer,  and  nine  men 
working  with  physical  problems,  including 
previous  heart  attacks. 

NOT  MOVED 

Arlle  "Boots"  Butler,  one  of  the  men  whose 
names  was  on  the  list,  remembers  the  meet- 
ing of  the  vmion  when  the  issue  was  raised. 

"The  executive  board  (of  the  union) 
wasn't  moved,"  he  recalls  dryly.  "I  guess  it 
didn't  affect  them  directly." 

"I  think  another  thing  that  they  all  fig- 
ured: we  have  been  exposed  to  so  much  for 
so  long  that  maybe  lt"s  too  late  to  be  con- 
cerned." 

With  one  notable  exception,  unions  have 
failed  to  rally  their  members  to  demand 
healthier  working  conditions.  That  excep- 
tion is  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
whose  members  are  afflicted  vrtth  "Black 
Lung"  disease. 

Their  lobbying  efforts  resulted  in  enact- 
ment of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  The  act's  goal  Is  the  eradication 
of  Black  Lung. 

So  many  hazards  confront  workers  of 
unions  like  the  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers,  that  Mazzocchi  says  his  union  may 
invent  a  disease  known  as  "Rainbow  Lung" 
to  get  similar  protection. 

That  leaves  industry,  which  always  has 
viewed  occupational  health  and  safety  as  no- 
body else's  business  anyway.  Taking  care  of 
the  worker  is  something  an  employer  can 
point  to  with  pride — like  giving  him  a  tur- 
key at  Thanksgiving. 

SCOFTS  AT  CLAIMS 

Industry  has  always  scoffed  at  claims  of 
occupational  disease.  It's  Just  not  good  sense 
to  admit  that  a  man's  Job  makes  him  sick. 
Or  dead. 

In  defense  of  its  failure  to  own  up  to  occu- 
pational health  problems.  Industry  fre- 
quently has  adopted  a  fatherly  attitude  to- 
ward employes  while  opposing  any  interven- 
tion by  the  federal  government  or  labor. 

"Management  is  definitely  on  the  defensive 
on  health  Issues,"  says  an  International 
union  official  In  Colorado.  "They  are  so  used 
to  having  total  responsibility  for  health  and 
safety.  They  have  a  paternalistic  attitude  that 
it's  their  total  responsibility.  It's  one  more 
area  of  power  that  is  being  eroded  by  unions 
and  government. 

Refiectlng  this  attitude  Is  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  America's  Textile  Reporter,  a 
publication  of  the  textile  Industry,  whose 
workers  have  long  been  plagued  by  a  disease 
known  as  "Byssinosls,"  or  "Brown  Lung," 
caused  by  inhaling  cotton  dust  fibers. 

"We  are  particularly  Intrigued  by  the  term 
'Byssinosls,'  a  thing  thought  up  by  venal  doc- 
tors who  attended  last  year's  ILO  (Interna- 
tional Labor  Office)  meetings  in  Africa  where 
Inferior  races  are  bound  to  be  afflicted  by  new 
diseases  more  superior  people  defeated  years 
ago. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  referred  to  the 
"Cotton  Fever"  earlier,  when  we  pointed  out 
that  a  good  chaw  of  BX.  dark  would  take  care 
of  it,  or  some  snuff." 

The  editorial  was  published  In  July,  1969. 

HOW   MUCH   SAFETY 

"Safety  Is  like  motherhood  and  apple  pie," 
says  an  official  at  a  Colorado  mine.  "Everyone 
is  for  It,  but  the  question  Is,  How  much  safety 
Is  necessary?" 

That  Is  an  attitude  shared  by  the  federal 
government.  When  OSHA  was  enacted.  It 
made  no  attempt  to  come  up  with  maximum 
levels  of  exposure  by  workers  tp  dangerous 
substances  used  by  Industry.  Rather,  It 
merely  adopted  standards  already  set  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenlsts  (ACGIH)  which,  despite 
Its  title  Is  unconnected  with  the  government. 
Rather,  It  Is  made  up  of  1,500  industrial  hy- 
glenlsts employed  by  industry,  educational 
Institutions  and  the  government 

Since   Its   founding   in    1938.   the  ACOIH 
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has  recommended  maximum  levels  of  expo- 
sure to  various  substances  used  by  Industry, 
beyond  which  a  worker's  health  would  be  Im- 
paired. These  are  known  as  Threshold  Limit 
Values  (TLVs). 

Each  TLV  Is  established  through  a  com- 
plicated mathematical  formula  that  takes 
Into  consideration  the  length  of  the  work- 
ing day,  experimental  data  based  on  animal 
and  human  exposure  studies  and  "Industrial 
experience,"  aocordlng  to  ACGIH. 

Many  of  the  TLVs  grew  out  of  studies 
imdertaken  by  industry  Itself,  or  by  research 
organizations  funded  by — and  responsible 
to — chemical,  oil,  steel  or  manufact\irlng 
companies  where  the  substances  In  ques- 
tion were  vital  parts  of  their  dally  opera- 
tions. 

STANDARDS    FLEXIBLE 

Until  the  TLVs  were  adopted  en  masse  by 
OSHA  In  1971,  they  were  voluntary.  Even 
though  they  are  now  part  of  federal  law,  the 
standards  are  flexible  enough  for  industry  to 
live  with  easily. 

Generally,  they  set  quite  high  levels  of 
exposure. 

They  also  establish  "time  weighted  aver- 
ages," meaning  that  a  worker  can  be  exposed 
to  extremely  high  levels  of  a  hazardous 
substance  during  the  working  day  If  the  level 
of  exposure  is  dropped  proportionately  lower 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  average 
out  to  the  TLV. 

There  Is  no  provision  in  the  TLVs  to  reg- 
ularly monitor  the  air  to  determine  If  the 
maximum  level  Is  being  exceeded,  or  to  test 
workers  for  111  effects  caused  by  exposure. 

Anthony  Mazzocchi,  who  Is  the  legislative 
director  for  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union  and  worked  with  chemicals 
in.  a  Long  Island  factory  before  becoming  a 
union  official,  grows  angry  when  he  talks 
about  the  lack  of  strong  occupational  safe- 
ty  and   health    programs    In   this    country. 

"It's  safer  on  the  darkest  street  In  any  city 
In  the  United  States  than  It  Is  In  the  aver- 
age factory  In  America,"  he  sayc. 

"What  the  workers  of  America  are  doing 
today  is  subsidizing  Industry  with  years  of 
their  lives." 

Those  are  strong  words.  But  there  Is  epi- 
sode after  episode  In  the  annals  of  American 
Industry  to  back  them  up. 

Perhaps,  none  Is  more  graphic  than  the 
story  of  vinyl  chloride,  which  killed  and 
killed  and  killed  again,  while  Industry,  un- 
ions and  the  federal  government  all  sat  on 
their  hands. 

Vinyl  chloride,  and  Its  byproduct  poly- 
vinyl chloride,  are  everywhere.  More  than 
five  billion  pounds  are  produced  annually  In 
the  United  States. 

The  substances  are  used  in  the  paint  In 
your  home,  the  pipes  which  bring  you  your 
water,  in  your  fumltiu-e,  the  packages  con- 
taining your  food,  the  toys  your  children 
play  with  and  the  floors  you  walk  on.  They 
are  used  in  the  shoes  on  your  feet,  the  1ml- 
tatlon-leather  Jacket  you  wear  and  even  the 
false  teeth  in  your  mouth. 

Although  the  hazards  of  vinyl  chloride 
were  known  for  years,  the  substance  was  not 
controlled  until  workers  died  and  thousands 
more  had  been  expKJsed  to  the  deadly  chemi- 
cal. 

The  standard  was  enacted  despite  enor- 
mous resistance  from  the  chemical  indus- 
try— which  had  known  for  a  year  before  the 
deaths  were  disclosed  that  even  low  expo- 
sures to  the  substance  caused  cancer. 

How  then,  did  a  situation  like  the  vinyl 
chloride  crisis  occur? 

vinyl  chloride  Is  made  from  chlorine  and 
petrochemical  feedstocks,  often  as  part  of  the 
regultu:  oil  reflning  process.  Polyvinyl  chlo- 
ride Is  produced  when  the  chemical  structure 
of  vinyl  chloride — a  sweet  smelling  gas — is 
altered  (poljmierlzed)  with  pressure  and  heat 
and  changes  from  a  gas  to  a  white,  powder 
resin. 


For  years,  scientists  believed  vinyl  chlo- 
ride was  harmless.  It  was  even  used  as  an 
anesthetic  at  one  time. 

As  American  Industry  and  the  consuming 
public  rushed  into  the  "plastic  age,"  a  few 
Isolated  voices  were  calling  for  caution. 

In  1949.  Russian  scientists  discovered  that 
18  of  75  polyvinyl  chloride  workers  they  ex- 
amined bad  a  hepatitls-llke  liver  condition. 
Other  European  studies  In  the  next  decade 
reported  skin  lesions  and  circulatory  disor- 
ders among  polyvinyl  chloride  workers. 

OFTEN  IGNORED 

In  1974,  the  Manufactmlng  Chemists  As- 
sociation, an  Industry  group  made  up  such 
giants  as  Dow,  DuPont.  Allied.  Monsanto  and 
Union  Carbide,  recommended  that  exposure 
levels  be  set  at  500  parts  of  vinyl  chloride 
per  one  million  parts  of  air.  It  was  a  volun- 
tary standard,  and  it  was  often  Ignored. 

Then,  In  1961.  the  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
which  had  become  one  of  the  major  pro- 
ducers of  polyvinyl  chloride,  made  a  startling 
discovery.  Laboratory  animals  exposed  to  100 
parts  per  million  of  vinyl  chloride  had  de- 
veloj)ed  liver  damage.  Dow  began  reducing 
worker  exposure  in  Its  plants  to  60  parts  per 
million. 

However,  the  Dow  study,  like  the  previous 
Russian  and  European  findings,  caused  bare- 
ly a  ripple  in  the  sea  of  plastics  covering  the 
nation.  Instead,  the  booming  chemical  In- 
dustry relied  on  the  results  of  a  study,  con- 
ducted by  Yale  University,  claiming  that  500 
parts  per  million  was  a  safe  level. 

In  1967,  a  new  danger  signal  was  ob- 
served. Polyvinyl  chloride  workers — ^particu- 
larly those  assigned  to  scrape  out  the  polym- 
erization vats — were  developing  acrooste- 
olysls,  a  rare  bone  disease  which  causes  the 
fingertips  to  degenerate. 

The  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
commissioned  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
study  this  phenomenon.  After  three  years, 
university  scientists  recommended  that  the 
Industry  lower  its  exposure  levels  to  50  parts 
per  million. 

NOTHING  DONE 

Again,  the  recommendation  was  only  that. 
No  one  enforced  It;  no  one  even  regularly 
measured  the  concentrations  in  the  air. 
(Workers  learned  that  they  could  smell  vinyl 
chloride  only  when  It  reached  a  concentra- 
tion of  2,000  parts  per  million.) 

With  the  creation  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
In  1970,  the  federal  government  finally  had 
the  tools  with  which  to  protect  the  workers 
from  hazards  like  massive  doses  ol  vinyl 
chloride. 

But  acceding  to  the  prevailing  belief  that 
vinyl  chloride  v(ras  harmless — despite  vari- 
ous scientific  warnings — OSHA  merely  adopt- 
ed as  Its  standard  500  parts  per  million — 
the  standard  proposed  In  1954  by  the  Indus- 
try's own  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion. 

In  Europe,  where  the  plastics  Industry  had 
experienced  a  growth  as  spectacular  as  that 
In  America,  a  consortium  of  major  producers 
In  1969  commissioned  a  study  of  tiie  effects ' 
of  vinyl  chloride  by  an  Italian,  Dr.  Pier  Lulgl 
Viola. 

In  1970,  Viola  discovered  that  rats  exix)6ed 
to  30,000  parts  per  million  of  vinyl  chloride 
several  hours  a  day  over  12  months  had  de- 
veloped tumors.  American  producers  were 
Informed  of  the  findings  by  Viola. 

The  European  consortium  launched  a  new 
series  of  studies  to  be  conducted  by  Dr. 
Cesare  Maltonl  of  Bologna,  Italy.  Indiistry 
groups  In  the  U.S.  discussed  similar  studies 
here.  None  was  begiin.  however. 

In  March  1972,  almost  two  years  after 
Viola's  discovery,  the  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists Association  agreed  to  financially  back 
Maltoni's  project  in  Italy. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Maltonl  made  a 
startling  discovery:  tumors  had  developed  in 


rats  exposed  to  250  parts  per  million  of  vinyl 
chloride — half  the  existing  UjS.  standard. 

Even  more  foreboding  was  the  observation 
in  a  test  ftnimni  of  the  first  instance  of  liver 
cancer — always  fatal  in  humans — as  a  result 
of  vinyl  chloride  exposure. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association  agreed  with  the  Eu- 
ropean vinyl  chloride  producers,  co-sponsors 
of  Maltoni's  research,  to  keep  all  findings 
confidential  "to  minimize  unwarranted 
speculation." 

TS   THE    DARK 

The  federal  government,  empowered  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  to 
"assure  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tioiis  -for  workbig  men  and  women,"  was  kept 
m  the  dark. 

It  was  not  until  January  1974 — when  the 
first  deaths  of  vinyl  chloride  workers  were 
reported — that  the  whole  story  became 
known. 

There  are  two  versions  of  events  that  tran- 
spired during  the  summer  of  1973;  that  of  the 
ManufaQtvirlhg  Chemists  Association  and 
that  of  officials  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH), 
the  research  arm  of  OSHA. 

On  July  17.  the  chemists'  association,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  chemical  com- 
panies and  NIOSH  officials  met  at  the  request 
of  the  industry  group  for  a  briefing  on  cur- 
rent European  vinyl  chloride  studies. 

Later,  in  testimony  before  a  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee  investigating  the  vinyl  chlo- 
ride hazard,  NIOSH  director  Dr.  Marcus  Key 
clalmedJ^he  chemical  Industry  was  less  than 
candid  about  Its  research  at  the  meeting. 

Although  they  described  Viola's  research — 
which  by  this  time  had  faded  in  significance 
due  to  Maltoni's  findings — and  Maltoni's  re- 
search on  tumors,  the  crucial  discovery  of 
liver  cancer  was  not  disclosed. 

FIRST    DEATHS 

Not  until  six  months  later — when  the  proof 
of  Maltoni's  research  on  test  animals  was 
borne  out  by  the  fijst  human  cancer  deaths — 
did  NIOSH  learn  what  the  chemists'  associa- 
tion had  known  for  a  year. 

The  chemical  industry  participants  In  the 
July,  1973  meeting  claim  NIOSH  was  not 
given  the  data  on  liver  cancer  because  NIOSH 
didn't  specifically  ask  for  It. 

Industry's  failure  to  Inform  federal  author- 
ities about  the  hazard  prompted  a  heated  ex- 
change between  California  Sen.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney,  who  chaired  the  subcommittee,  and  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  Torkelson,  a  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
toxlcologlst  representing  the  chemical  In- 
dustry at  the  hearings. 

When  asked  by  Tunney  why  It  had  taken 
from  January  to  July,  1974  to  arrange  the 
meeting  with  NIOSH,  Torkelson  explained : 

"Well,  we  wanted  to  verify  it  (the  liver 
cancer  discovery)  by  laboratory  experiments. 
We  wanted  to  have  the  right  people  in  NIOSH 
present.  We  wanted  to  have  the  representa- 
tives of  the  European  companies  present.  It 
was  finally  worked  out  In  July." 

Tunney  continued :  "I  can  understand  cer- 
tainly the  desire  to  confirm  data,  particularly 
when  it  Is  new  data.  But  when  It  relates  to 
something  as  serious  as  liver  cancer  and  the 
potential  threat  to  American  workers,  I  can't 
understand  why  that  wouldn't  be  given  to 
NIOSH  officials  who  are  responsible  for  try- 
ing to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
American  workers." 

Torkelson  answered:  "It  wasn't  a  matter  of 
not  wanting  their  participation.  The  appro- 
priate studies  were  already  underway  In  view 
of  the  outcome.  We  needed  the  results  of 
these  studies  to  Interpret  the  Information  we 
had." 

Tiinney:  "Again,  I  am  speaking  as  a  lay- 
man without  any  background  In  science,  but 
I  can  assiire  you  If  I  were  a  worker  In  a  vinyl 
chloride  plant,  it  would  have  made  a  differ- 
ence to  me." 
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For  the  American  worker,  too  often  the 
changes  come  too  late. 
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By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baker)  : 

S.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  approval  of  sites  for  produc- 
tion and  utilization  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  licensing 
process  for  nuclear  facilities.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Senator  Baker,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  Senate 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  joins  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill. 

The  administration  has  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  which 
would  reduce  the  time  now  required  to 
license  nuclear  facilities  by  giving  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  author- 
ity to  issue  early  approvals  for  proposed 
sites  for  nuclear  facilities  including  nu- 
clear powerplants.  That  proposal  was 
introduced  by  request  as  S.  1717  and  H.R. 
7002  and  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  Joint 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  and  other  proposals  for  nuclear 
facility  licensing  reform  in  1974  and 
again  in  1975.  The  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  completely  responsive 
to  the  administration's  request  and  gives 
the  Commission  the  licensing  authority 
needed  to  get  the  job  done.  That  sought- 
after  goal  would  be  achieved  while  pre- 
serving and  further  strengthening  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  licensing 
system  for  commercial  nuclear  facilities 
established  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

1.    OBJECTTVES    OF    THE    BILL         " 

The  bill  has  the  following  oBSectives: 
First,  to  enhance  earlier  and  more  effec- 
tive public  participation  in  the  licensing 
process  for  nuclear  faciUties;  two,  to 
enhance  public  confidence  in  and  under- 
standing of  the  licensing  process;  third, 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  its  resources  and 
to  perform  its  licensing  responsibilities 
as  efficiently  as  possible:  fourth,  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  the  licensing  process 
on  the  public  and  on  the  participants  in 
individual  proceedings  by  minimizing 
unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  and 
delay  in  the  procedures  for  licens- 
ing these  facilities;  and  fifth,  to  reduce 
the  long  lead-time — approximately  10 
years— required  for  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear facilities  imder  existing  law  by  3 
or  4  years,  thereby  insuring  that  utilities 
which  in  the  future  will  be  required  to 
construct  additional  electric  powerplants 
within  shoi1«r  time  periods  will  not  be 
foreclosed  from  building  a  nuclear  facil- 
ity where  that  is  the  best  alternative. 

The  bill  accomplishes  the  foregoing 
without  impairing  in  any  way  the  quality 
or  thoroughness  of  the  Commission's 
regulatory  responsibility  under  existing 
law  with  respect  to  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  saiety,  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  and  the  environment; 
and  without  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
opportunity  for  proper  public  partici- 


pation in  the  licensing  process  ^r  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  and  open  conduct  of 
the  licensing  process  administered  by  the 
Independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

n.    NEED    FOR    THE    ixGISLATION 

The  principal  problem  addressed  by  the 
bill  Is  the  need  to  reduce  the  long  lead- 
time — ^presently  10  years — required  to 
bring  a  nuclear  reactor  through  the  plan- 
ning, licensing,  construction,  and  testing 
stages  to  commercial  operation.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  the  Commission  luider  the 
aggressive  leadership  of  its  former  Chair- 
man, William  A.  Anders,  has  accom- 
plished about  as  much  as  can  be  accom- 
plised  in  reducing  the  leadtime  under  the 
licensing  authority  which  is  now  avail- 
able under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  The  major  obstacle  to 
further  reduction  is  that  existing  law  only 
gives  the  NRC  the  authority  to  issue  a 
construction  permit  after  a  utility  has 
filed  a  formal  application  to  build  a  spe- 
cific plant  on  a  specific  site.  Thus,  under 
the  existing  licensing  system,  essentially 
all  regulatory  reviews  and  approvals 
must  be  deferred  to  a  point  at  which  any 
substantial  construction  delay  could  be 
adverse  to  a  utility's  planned  reliance  on 
the  additional  capacity  from  the  plant 
under  construction.  Further  reduction  in 
the  leadtime,  without  any  sacrifice  in  the 
quality  of  the  resolution  of  the  para- 
moimt  issues  of  safety,  common  defense 
and  security,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion, can  only  be  achieved  by  adding  li- 
censing authority  which  provides  for 
early  and  timely  decisions  on  approvals 
of  faciUty  sites.  By  authorizing  the  early 
review  and  approval  of  reactor  sites  and 
designs,  the  bill  permits  much  of  this 
time-consuming  environmental  and 
safety  review  work  to  be  done  well  be- 
fore a  utility  decides  to  apply  for  a  per- 
mit to  construct  a  plant. 

If  a  utility  decides  to  go  ahead  with  an 
approved  reactor  design  at  an  approved 
site,  it  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary licensing  authority  to  do  so  and  have 
the  plant  constructed  and  operating  in  6 
or  7  years.  New  licensing  authority  which 
would  result  in  leadtime  reduction  is 
needed  now  to  avoid  electrical  supply 
shortages  which  may  not  materialize 
until  the  early  or  middle  part  of  the  next 
decade.  Since  1974,  many  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants  have  been  canceled  or  de- 
ferred due  in  large  part  to  financial  pres- 
sures on  the  utilities.  As  the  demand  for 
electricity  continues  to  grow,  these  utili- 
ties will  be  forced  to  bring  new  power- 
plants  on-line  to  meet  the  demand  in  less 
than  the  la  years  now  required  for  a 
nuclear  plarft.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  reduce  the  leadtime  for  nuclear  plants, 
those  utilities  will  be  forced  to  choose 
additional  fossil-fueled  generating  units 
even  if  nuclear  were  the  preferred  choice. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
foreclose  the  nuclear  option  and  to  in- 
crease this  coimtry's  reliance  on  im- 
ported petroleum  to  generate  its  elec- 
tricity. 

The  additional  licensing  authority 
contained  in  the  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  early  resolution  of  the  major  issues 
involved  in  site  selection,  construction, 
and  operation  of  nuclear  facilities  does 
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not  prejudice  anyone  whose  interest 
might  be  affected  by  the  licensing  of  a 
nuclear  facility.  Indeed,  the  extensive 
hearing  record  which  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  produced  on  this  subject  supports 
without  any  known  exception  the  bene- 
fits from  the  standpoint  of  all  interests, 
of  a  licensing  system  which  permits  early 
consideration  of  issues  relating  to  the 
siting  and  design  of  nuclear  facilities. 
Such  a  system  would  allow  early  focus  on 
site  suitability,  an  area  in  which  public 
interest  and  participation  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  significant  and  effective. 

That  hearing  record  also  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  delays  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  powerplants  add,  because 
of  interest  and  inflation  costs  alone, 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  month  to  the 
cost  of  the  plant  for  each  month's  delay 
in  plant  completion  and  operation.  In 
addition,  the  cost  to  a  utility  of  replace- 
ment power,  assuming  that  it  is  available, 
can  now  run  as  high  as  around  $600,000 
daily.  These  costs  should  be  minimized 
by  the  procedural  improvements  in  the 
licensing  system  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
There  are  additional  reasons  why  the 
reduction  of  the  leadtime  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest.  In  1975  alone,  nuclear 
power  provided  nearly  9  percent  of  all 
the  electricity  generated  in  the  United 
States.  This  contribution,  according  to 
utility  announcements,  represented  a 
savings  of  1,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
A  1,000-megawatt  electrical  nuclear 
plant  should,  on  the  average  replace  the 
need  for  10  million  barrels  of  oil  an- 
nually. Moreover,  utilities  using  nuclear 
power  to  generate  electricity  assert. that 
it  resulted  in  cost  savings  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  1975. 

There  are  now  approximately  178  nu- 
clear powerplants — in  addition  to  the  58 
now  licensed  to  operate-rwhich  are 
planned  or  under  construcfhj^.  By  the 
middle  of  the  next  decade,  if  all  of  these 
plants  are  on  the  line  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, they  should,  over  their  lifetime, 
save  the  equivalent  of  70  billion  barrels 
worth  of  petroleum  generating  capacity. 
This  is  about  seven  times  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  reserves.  Even  at  the  present 
price  of  oil  per  barrel,  the  cost  of  such 
an  oil  replacement,  again  assuming  its 
availability,  would  be  approximately  $27 
billion  annually. 

The  availability  of  these  nuclear 
plants  would  reduce  our  dependency  on 
oil  imports,  which  have  increased  sub- 
stantially since  the  oil  embargo  in  1973 
to  the  point  where  these  are  in  excess 
of  domestic  production.  Moreover,  their 
availability  would  result  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  petroleum,  the  supply  of  which 
is  finite  and  which  has  a  multiplicity  of 
essential  uses  other  than  to  produce 
steam  to  generate  electricity. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
commercial  nuclear  facilities,  testified 
emphatically  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee that  legislation  is  needed  now,  smd 
that  without  it  the  prospects  for  further 
reduction  in  the  leadtime  are  indeed 
dim.  The  President  urges  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  streamline  the  licensing 
procedures  for  the  construction  of  new 
plants  so  that  greater  use  can  be  made 
of  nuclear  energy  in  order  to  achieve 
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energy  Independence  and  maintain   a 
strong  economy. 

But  these  costs  and  the  long  lead-time 
for  nuclear  facilities  cannot  be  reduced 
at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  regula- 
tory review.  Safety  has  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  paramount  considera- 
tion in  the  Commission's  regulation  of 
commercial  nuclear  facilities.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  for  legislation  which  will 
reduce  the  lead-time  for  nuclear  plants 
but  which  will  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  present  licensing  process. 

m.    SUMMARY    OF    LICENSING    CHANCER 

The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  above  by  two  principal 
means:  first,  section  101  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  section  192  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  which  reaffirms,  emphasizes,  supple- 
ments and  strengthens  the  objectives 
which  the  Joint  Committee  has  str'tesed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
nuclear  power  program  must  be  the 
foundation  for  a  regulatory  system 
which  is  both  sound  and  acceptable  to 
the  public. 

Second,  the  bill  in  section  103  modi- 
fies existing  law  by  giving  the  Commis- 
sion needed  authority  to  restructure  the 
process  by  which  it  approves  the  sites 
and  designs  for  nuclear  faciUties.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  two  principal  features, 
the  bill  makes  other  changes  in  the  li- 
censing process  which  should  further  the 
objectives  set  forth  above. 

POLICT   GTODANCE 

The  new  section  192  emphasizes  that 
the  Commission  must  continue  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  to  candidly  and 
expeditiously  disclose  information  con- 
cerning radiation  risks  to  the  public. 
Direction  is  also  provided  for  expediting 
Commission  licensing  proceedings  by  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  required  licensing  hearings. 

The  section  emphasizes  the  value  of 
obtaining  finality  in  the  Commission's 
licensing  determinations  and  thereby 
avoiding  the  need  for  needless  retrial  of 
already  resolved  issues.  The  importance 
of  early  Commission  and  public  involve- 
ment in  a  utility's  site  plaiming  process 
is  emphasized.  The  section  also  calls  for 
increased  effort  by  the  Commission  in 
certain  areas  in  order  to  achieve  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  licens- 
ing process.  One  such  area  is  the  need 
for  improved  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  with  other  agencies  which  are  in- 
volved in  aspects  of  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear facilities  other  than  radiological 
health  and  safety. 

Another  area  in  which  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  is  needed 
is  better  coordination  with  States  in 
which  nuclear  facilities  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  avoid  unanticipated 
and  undesirable  duplication  of  regula- 
tory programs,  in  fields  other  than  radi- 
ological safety,  with  the  goal  of  reducing 
unnecessary  delay  and  uncertainty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  approvals  for 
nuclear  powerplants. 

Such  improved  coordination  is  essen- 
tial if  the  early  site  approval  concept  is 
to  be  an  effective  vehicle  so  tiiat  Federal 
and  State  agencies  can  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  in  its  licetasing  responsi- 
bilities by  providing  timely  decisions  on 


nonradiological  environmental  issues  for 
which  they  and  not  the  Commission  have 
the  principal  responsibility.  The  Federal- 
State  coordination  role  is  an  important 
and  challenging  one  which  will  require 
the.^no6t  careful  Study  by  the  Commis- 
si(m.  Accordingly,  section  102  of  the  blU 
calls  for  a  study  to  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Commission. 

ADDITIONAL  LICENSINC  AUTHOSITT 

Section  103  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 193  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  grants  addi- 
tional Ucensing  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  essence  of  this  additional 
authority  is  that  the  Commission  could 
upon  application  by  a  utility  or  other 
interested  person.  Including  a  State,  ap- 
prove sites  for  nuclear  faciUties  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fUing  of  any  appUcation  to 
construct  such  a  faciUty.  The  Ucensing 
authority  to  approve  sites  is  the  addi- 
tional authority  needed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  provide  early  and  timely 
decisions  on  site  selection.  The  Commis- 
sion already  has  the  authority  to  approve 
the  designs  of  nuclear  facilities.  The 
combination  of  these  two  authorities — 
early  and  separate  site  and  design  ap- 
provals— could  shorten  the  leadtime  for 
a  nuclear  faciUty  from  the  present  10 
years  to  approximately  6  to  7  years  if  a 
utiUty  decides  to  construct  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  of  a  previously  approved 
design  on  a  previously  approved  site. 

Section  193  also  provides  that  if  a  de- 
cision is  made  by  a  utiUty  to  aiH>ly  for 
a  permit  to  construct  a  faciUty  of  an  ai>- 
proved  design  on  an  approved  site,  a 
public  hearing  would  be  required  if  the 
person  requesting  the  hearing  demon- 
strates to  Uie  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  procedures  published  by 
the  Commission  that  there  is  some  sub- 
stantial unresolved  issue  regarding  the 
licensing  of  the  facility. 

Section  193  also  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  an  interim  Ucense  to 
operate  a  nuclear  facility  or  an  interim 
amendment  to  an  operating  Ucense  in 
those  circumstances  In  which  a  hearing 
is  pending  regarding  the  final  Ucense  to 
operate  the  facility,  provided  that  the 
interim  Ucensing  requirements  pre- 
scribed therein  are  met.  Under  present 
law  the  Commission  lacks  that  author- 
ity and  that  deficiency  has  in  fact  on 
some  occasions  resulted  in  a  nuclear 
facility  being  withheld  from  operation 
solely  to  await  the  completion  of  the 
hearing  and  decision  on  the  final  license. 
This  procedural  deficiency  could  result 
in  prolonged  operational  delays  for  a 
completed  nuclear  plant.  For  tiiat  rea- 
son the  deficiency  should  be  eliminated. 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  authority  would  have 
to  be  used  frequently  in  view  of  the  em- 
phasis which  is  being  placed  on  early  and 
timely  decisions  in  the  Ucensing  process. 

OTHER  CHAKGKS 

Section  201  of  the  bill  sunends  subsec- 
tion 182b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
to  determine  which  applications  for  nu- 
clear faculties  it  wishes  to  review.  Under 
the  present  law  that  committee  must 
review  each  application.  In  view  of  the 
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Vancouver,  who  reported  that  a  portage 
roule  he  traveled  had  earlier  been  used 
by  Russian  fur  traders  and  for  several 
himdred  years  before  that  by  Alaskan 
Natives. 

The  demand  for  long  distance  trails 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska  began  with 
the  gold  rush.  Word  spread  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  gold  had 
been  found  in  the  Iditarod  river  area. 
Some  2,500  people  stampeded  into  the 
area  which  prompted  work  to  begin  on 
a  Seward  to  Nome  trail  which  could  link 
the  Iditarod  fields  with  these  two  ports. 

As  the  gold  seekers  and  others  poured 
into  the  interior,  way  stations  were  built 
every  15  to  30  miles  apart — one  day's 
hike  or  mush  apart.  One  of  these  still 
standing  is  a  poolroom,  saloon,  and 
roadhouse  at  Knik  which  was  once  the 
largest  community  on  Cook  Inlet.  The 
siirviving  structure  is  listed  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historical  Places  and 
serves  as  a  museum  featuring  a  "Dog 
Musher's  Hall  of  Fame."  Other  such  his- 
torical places  along  the  trail  include  Hope 
Historic  District  which  shov/s  evidence  "f 
gold  mining  activity  dating  from  the 
1880's,  the  Old  St.  Nicholas  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  at  Eklutna  dating  to  the 
mid-1880's  and  serving  as  a  missionary 
center,  and  the  Anvil  Creek  site  in  Nome 
where  the  great  gold  rush  began  when 
the  first  large  placer  strike  was  made. 
There  are  prehistoric  areas  along  the 
trail  too.  The  lyateyet  site,  on  Cape  Den- 
bigh Peninsula,  Norton  Sound,  shov/s 
evidence  of  coastal  occupation  dating 
back  to  6000  B.C.,  providing  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  first  people  in  the  Ameri- 
cas came  south  from  Alaska. 

Today,  the  history  that  the  trail  rep- 
resents, for  both  Native  American  and 
the  European  settlers  of  the  new  land, 
comes  together  and  is  symbolized  by  an 
annual  Iditarod  Trail  dogsled  race.  Dog 
mushing  in  Alaska  is,  in  fact,  thought 
to  date  back  thousands  of  years.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  take  part  in  that  ancient 
tradition  by  sponsoring  the  winner  of 
the  first  Iditarod  race,  Issac  Okleasik. 
The  Iditarod  course  now  covers,  1,049 
miles  from  Anchorage  to  Nome.  Tliis 
year's  winning  musher,  Jerry  Riley,  made 
it  in  18  days,  22  hrs.,  58  minutes,  and  17 
seconds. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  Iditarod 
Trail  is  a  major  scenic,  recreational,  and 
especially  an  historic  asset  to  the  na- 
tion. It  Ls  little  wonder,  given  its  mani- 
fold significance,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  report  on  the  trail  has  con- 
cluded that  "the  entire  Seward-Nome 
route,  including  appropriate  branch,  al- 
ternate, and  Iditarod  Sled  Dog  Raee 
routes  and  related  sites  shojuW  be  desig- 
nated as  a  National  Histoi^c  Trail  with- 
in the  National  Trail  Syst^." 

This  would  have  been  cl\eered  by  the 
late  Senator  Earnest  Gruenihg,  my  pred- 
ecessor in  the  Senate  from  Alaska.  Sen- 
ator Gruening  saw  to  it  that  "the  Gold 
Rush  Trails"  were  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  As  he  put  It 
in  the  Senate  floor  debate  in  1968: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  Inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  an  amendment  I  proposed 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  which 
specifically  outlines  a  request  for  further 
study  of  Alaskan  gold  rush  trails  for  future 
development  of  a  nationwide  trail  system. 


During  the  Interior  Committee  hearings  on 
S.  827,  In  March  1967,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  although  I  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  bill  I  felt  that  the  omission 
of  Alaskan  gold  rush  trails  was  a  grave  error. 

The  Alaskan  gold  rush  trails  relate  to  a 
very  important  event  not  merely  In  the  his- 
tory of  Alaska,  but  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  as  well.  It  was  the  very  last 
gold  rush,  and  there  will  never  be  another 
like  it.  It  was  a  chapter  In  the  great  west- 
ward march  of  the  American  people  In 
of  greater  freedom  and  greater  opportunity. 
The  trails.  Incidentally,  pass  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Thus  it  is  an  honor  to  Senator  Gruen- 
ing that  the  Iditarod  Trail  should  be 
added  to  the  national  system,  as  well  as 
to  honor  those  ancients  8,000  years  ago 
who  peopled  the  continent,  and  those 
courageous  gold  rushers  a  century  ago. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's 
finding  that  certain  of  our  Nation's  trails 
would  not  qualify  for  protection  under  a 
scenic  or  recreational  designation  points 
up  the  need  for  a  new  category  to  pro- 
vide for  national  recognition  of  America's 
significant  historic  routes.  Senator 
Gruening  argued  successfully  9  years  ago 
that  it  would  be  "a  most  grievous  omis- 
sion" to  leave  the  Alaska  Gold  Rush 
Trails  out  of  the  national  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  argue  today  that  it  is  al- 
together appropriate  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  to  include  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Trails  category,  covering 
such  resources  as  the  Iditarod.  We  would 
be  irresponsible  to  our  heritage,  and 
present  and  future  generations  if  we  do 
not  commemorate  and  preserve  the  great 
migration  and  transportation  routes, 
with  their  remaining  historic  structures 
and  artifacts,  that  are  such  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  story. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
that  the  act  be  amended  to  accomplish 
this,  and  that  the  Iditarod  Trail  be  the 
first  designated  under  a  new  historic 
trails  category.  The  category  should  re- 
quire that  proposed  trails,  to  qualify  for 
designation  as  a  National  Historic  Trail, 
meet  all  three  of  the  following  criteria: 

First.  It  must  be  a  trail  estabhshed  by 
historic  use  and  historically  significant 
as  a  result  of  that  use.  The  trail  need  not 
exist  as  a  trail  at  present  to  qualify,  but 
its  location  must  be  known  sufficiently 
to  permit  evaluation  of  public  recreation 
potentials. 

Second.  It  must  be  of  national  sig- 
nificance with  respect,  to  ^ny  of  several 
broad  facets  of  American  history  such  as 
trade  and  commerce,  migration  and 
settlement,  or  military  campaigns.  To 
qualify  as  nationally  significant,  historic 
use  of  the  trail  must  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  broad  patterns  of 
American  culture.  Trails  significant  in 
the  history  of  native  Americans — In- 
dians, Aleuts,  and  Eskimos — may  be  in- 
cluded. 

Third.  It  must  have  significant  poten- 
tial for  public  recreational  use  based  on 
historic  interpretation  and  appreciation. 
The  potential  for  such  use  generally  is 
greatest  along  cross-country  segments 
developed  as  historic  trails,  and  at  his- 
toric sites  associated  with  the  trail.  The 
presence  of  recreation  potential  not  re- 
lated to  historic  appreciation  is  not  suf- 
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ficient  justification  for  designation  im- 
der  this  category. 

The  Iditarod  Trail  fully  meets  these 
criteria,  Mr.  President,  and  so  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  a 
bill  amending  Public  Law  90-543,  to  in- 
clude the  category  "National  Historic 
Trails,"  and  to  include  the  designation 
of  the  Iditarod  Trail  under  that  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 3287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigress  assembled,  That  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919;  16 
U.S.C.  1241)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2(b)  delete  "and  scenic"  and 
Insert,  "scenic  and  historic". 

(b)  In  section  3  redesignate  subsection 
"(c) "  as  "(d) ",  and  insert  prior  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  National  Historic  Trails,  established 
as  provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  desig- 
nated in  accordance  with  the  criteria  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act,  which  will  be  extended 
trails  that  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  trails  or  routes  of  national  historical 
significance.  Although  designation  of  such 
trails  or  routes  shall  be  continuous,  an  estab- 
lished or  developed  trail  may  not  be  continu- 
ous.". 

(c)  In  the  new  section  3(d)  delete  "or 
national  scenic"  and  insert  ",  national  scenic, 
or  national  historic". 

(d)  In  the  heading  of  section  5  "SCENIC" 
insert  "AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC";  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  after  "scenic" 
insert  "and  national  historic";  and  in  section 
5(b)  after  "national  scenic"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears Insert  "or  national  historic". 

(e)  In  section  6  delete  in  the  first  sentence 
"or  national  scenic"  and  insert  ",  national 
scenic,  or  national  historic";  and  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  delete  "or  scenic"  and  Insert 
•'.  scenic,  or  historic". 

(f)  In  section  7  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  after  "Scenic"  insert  "and 
National  Historic";  in  subsection  (b)  and  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  after 
"scenic"  wherever  It  appears  insert  "or  na- 
tional historic";  in  the  penultimate  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  delete  "and  scenic"  and  In- 
sert ",  scenic,  and  historic";  In  subsection 
(d)  delete  "or  scenic"  and  insert  ",  scenic, 
or  historic";  In  subsection  (e)  after  "scenic" 
wherever  it  appears  insert  "or  historic";  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  delete 
"or  scenic"  and  insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic"; 
in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (h) 
after  "scenic"  Insert  "or  historic";  and  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (1)  delete  "or 
scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic". 

(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(J)  To  qualify  for  designation  as  a  Na- 
tion.ll  Historic  Trail,  a  trail  must  meet  all 
three  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  It  must  be  a  trail  established  by  his- 
toric use  and  historically  significant  as  a 
result  of  that  use.  The  trail  need  not  exist 
as  a  trail  at  present  to  qualify,  but  its  loca- 
tion must  be  known  sufficiently  to  permit 
evaluation  of  public  recreation  potentials. 

(2)  It  must  be  of  national  significance 
with  respect  to  any  of  several  broad  facets 
of  American  history  such  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, migration  and  settlement,  or  military 
campaigns.  To  qualify  as  nationally  signifi- 
cant, historic  use  of  the  trail  mvist  have  had 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  broad  patterns  of 
American  culture.  Trials  significant  In  the 


history  of  native  Americans  (Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos)  may  be  included. 

(3)  It  must  have  significant  potential  for 
public  recreational  xise  based  on  historic 
interpretation  and  appreciation.  The  poten- 
lal  for  such  use  generally  is  greatest  along 
cro.ss- country  segments  developed  as  his- 
toric trails,  and  at  historic  sites  associated 
with  the  trail.  The  presence  of  recreation 
potential  not  related  to  historic  appreciation 
is  not  sufficient  justification  for  designation 
under  tixiB  category." 

(h)  In  Section  8  (a)  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  insert  the  following  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  encourage 
States  to  consider,  in  their  comprehensive 
statewide  historic  preservation  plans  and 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  for  State, 
local,  and  private  projects  submitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat, 
915),  as  amended,  needs  and  opportunities 
for  establishing  historic  trails.". 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Iditarod  Trail,  Alaska,  a 
trail  of  approximately  1600  miles  extending 
from  Seward  to  Nome,  Alaska,  following  the 
route (s)  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
identified  as  "Proposed  Iditarod  Trail,  Num- 
ber   ,  dated  "  is  hereby  designated  a 

national  historical  trail  within  the  National 
TraUs  System.  The  Iditarod  National  His- 
toric Trail  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Within  3  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Act  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  all  sites, 
structures,  and  other  properties  located  along 
or  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  designated 
route  possessing  historical,  architectural, 
archeological  or  cultural  value  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  administering  agency  In  con- 
sultation with  concerned  public  and  private 
land  owniers  or  managers.  This  inventory  and 
evaluation  shall,  among  other  things,  identify 
properties  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and  for- 
mulate plans  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  significant  historical  and  archeologi- 
cal properties. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$150,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
or  Interests  in  lands,  signing,  conducting  an 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  historical  and 
acheologlcal  sites,  and  other  actions  neces- 
sary to  Implement  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3254,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  to  encourage  do- 
mestic travel  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  cer- 
tain assistance  to  projects  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  such  act. 

S.   2925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2925,  the  Gov- 
ernment Economy  and  Spending  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

S.    3077 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3077,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  26  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  limit  the  discretionary  equity  power 
of  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
formulation  of  certain  remedies. 

S.    3094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors 


of  S.  3094,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  small-business 
concerns  to  Implement  energy  conserva- 
tion measures. 

S.    3234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  "^ 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3254, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  encourage  do- 
mestic travel  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Comerce  to  provide  certain 
assistance  to  projects  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  such  act. 

SEINATE   JOINT   SESOLXTTION    30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30,  a  joint*  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim 
September  8  of  each  year  as  "National 
Cancer  Day." 

SENATE   BESOLTrriON    413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 413,  a  resolution  regarding  free- 
dom of  the  press  at  the  OljTnpic  Games. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  430— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING MEASURES  OR  ACTION  DI- 
RECTED AGAINST  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  CUBA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  430 
Resolved,  It  is' the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
any  measures  or  actions  directed  against  the 
Government  of  Cuba  be  pursuant  to  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Organ  of  Consultation  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Inter|Amer- 
ican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, often  referred  to  as  the  Rio  Treaty, 
constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  collective 
security  for  the  Western  HemlsphCTe. 

Since  its  entry  into  force  in  1948,  the 
Rio  Treaty  has  served — smd  served  wdl — 
the  peace  and  security  Interests  of  the 
American  Republics.  And  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  recently  stated  during  his  trip 
to  Latin  America :. 

As  we  increasingly  dedicate  ourselves  td* 
human  betterment,  we  cannot  neglect  the 
reality  that  no  nation  can  hope  to  advance 
if  It  Is  not  secure.  Our  collective  security  ts 
the  bedrock  of  our  relations. 

The  Secretary's  reminder  is  an  appro- 
priate one  indeed,  because  despite  the 
laps^  of  almost  30  years,  21  nations  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  Rio  Treaty  as  the 
firmest  expression  of  "their  will  to  co- 
operate permanently  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  a  policy 
of  peace." 

Mr.  Presid^it,  all  of  us  need  to  keep 
our  Rio  Treaty  commitments  In  mind 
at  this  particular  time  when  C?uban  mili- 
tary forces  are  stationed  abroad  and  the 
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administration  has  (onflrmed  that  it  is 


reviewing     possible 
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military     options 


against  the  island  of  Cuba. 

These  developments  require  immediate 
consideration  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 


It  may  be  that 
e  Its  armed  forces 
rvene  militarily  in 


here.  However,  if 
nse  to  this  activity 


inter-American  sysi 

Cuba's  decision  to 

overseas  and  to  in 

the  affairs  of  other  nitions  can  be  viewed 

as  a  pote^ntial  threat  po  the  peace  and  se 

curity  of  the  hem 

there  is  to  be  a  res; 

of  Cuba,  it  must  be  aj  collective^ response, 

the  kind  of  response   which  th^'Rio 

Treaty  is  designed  t<»  provide. 

No  nation  in  this  jhempishere  can  be 
permitted  to  take  imjlateral  military  ac- 
tion against  another.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  the  collec- 
tive security  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It  must 
be  observed  by  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  to  underscore  the  Im- 
portance of  tills  Issvle,  1  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
stating  that  "any  neasiu-es  or  actions 
directed  against  the  i  overnment  of  Cuba 
be  pursuant  to  decisl  )ns  rendered  by  the 
Organ  of  Consultanon  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  taie  Inter-Amerlcan 


treaty  of  Reciprocal 


lAsslstance." 


The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  very 


straightforward ;  It  p 
record  as  reafflrming 
for  the  principle  of 


within  this  hemisphere.  Now  is  the  time 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  this  prin- 
ciple. 


AMENDMENTS 

PRINTIN 


SyBMITTED  FOR 
G 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976-^.  3219 

AMENDMEN*  '  NO.  1586 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley and  Mr.  SxAFFciRD)    submitted   an 


amendment  intended 


them,  jointly,  to  th(i  biU   <S.  3219)    to 


amend  the  Clean  Air 


aces  the  Senate  on 
Its  strong  support 
collective  seciu-lty 


to  be  proposed  by 


Act.  as  amended. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3219,  the 
Clean  Air  Amendmerts  of  1976,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed.  T  lis  amendment,  on 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  two 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr  Buckley  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  is  designed  to  assure  fair  com- 
petition in  the  auto  parts  aftermarket 
Industry,  to  assure  that  independent 
manufacturers,  dealei's,  and  service  sta- 
tions are  freed  of  ahy  anticompetitive 
dangers  in  this  law.  rhis  is  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  I  can  fairly  charac- 
terize as  placing  the  ii  iterests  of  the  con- 
sumer first.  It  will  cor  tinue  the  existence 
of  an  adequate  warranty  a^ltenst  failure 
in  the  emissions  system  of  automobiles, 
while  assuring  that  the  consumer  can 
obtain  the  best  deal  g  )ing  on  auto  repair 
work,  without  infrinf  ing  the  warranty. 
>  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
provision  now  in  the  Senate  bill  includes 
a  study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. This  study  will  examine  whether 
any  aspects  of  the  warranty  provision 
contained  in  the  law  i  tilght  have  any  as- 


^ 


pects  of  the  warranty  provision  con- 
tained in  the  law  might  have  any  effects 
that  the  Congress  should  address. 

As  our  amendment  is  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  individual  views  that  are  in- 
cluded with  Senate  Report  94-717,  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion at  this  time.  I  would  add  one  com- 
ment of  explanation.  Some  question  has 
been  raised  over  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"design  life"  in  the  amendment.  "Design 
life"  means  the  length  of  time  that  is 
the  designated  replacement  interval  in 
the  maintenance  instructions  that  must 
be  issued  under  the  terms  of  section 
207(c)(3). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our 
views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iNDiviDtrAL  Views  of  Senators  Baker, 
Buckley,  and  Stafford 

One  of  the  more  controversial  Issues  that 
has  arisen  with  this  bill  Involves  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  automotive  warranty 
requirements  In  present  law  and  the  need 
to  assure  fair  and  free  competition  in  the 
servicing  of  automobiles. 

Reasonable  pressure  must  be  kept  on  the 
automobile  Industry  to  assure  the  cars  which 
consumers  buy  actually  meet  the  clean -air 
standards  when  sold,  and  then  continue  to 
meet  those  standards.  But  we  are  equally 
firm  In  recognizing  the  need  to  prevent  any 
anticompetitive  effects  resulting  In  the  auto 
servicing  business. 

To  balance  those  forces,  the  Committee  has 
included  five  specific  provisions  in  this  bill: 
Sections  25,  27,  28,  29,  and  39.  We  support 
those  sections.  The  f  uU  description"  of  these 
provisions  In  the  report  states  accurately  the 
problem  and  the  major  Improvements  pro- 
vided by  this  bill.  But  to  protect  further  the 
right  of  the  consumer  to  have  repair  work 
done  wherever  he  chooses,  we  shall  also  offer 
an  amendment  that  we  believe  perfects  the 
Intent  of  the  Act. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because  of 
the  strong  conviction  remaining  among  some 
representatives  of  the  Independent  auto 
parts  an(l  service  industry  that  the  Clean  Air 
warranty  could  drive  business  Into  the  shops 
of  the  car  dealers.  That  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Committee.  That  will  not  be  the  effect 
of  this  biU. 

The  first  part  of  our  amendment  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisions  of  section  27,  which 
requires  prepayment  for  any  device  "princi- 
pally" for  pollution  control  that  costs  $75 
or  more:  we  require  that  such  prepayment 
extend  only  to  items  such  as  the  catalytic 
muffler  and  that  the  price  be  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  car's  sale  price,  rather  than 
a  fixed  dollar  amount. 

The  second  part  of  our  amendment  makes 
clear  that  it  is  the  car  owner's  responsibility 
to  maintain  his  car  properly.  It  makes  ex- 
plicit what  is  now  implicit  In  the  law.  It 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  owner  to 
have  this  maintenance  done  on  parts  that 
have  a  design  life  less  than  the  50,000  mile 
"useful  life"  of  the  car,  such  as  spark  plugs 
or  motor  oil.  We  reiterate  that  maintenance 
work  may  be  done  wherever  the  owner  wishes, 
without  jeopardizing  the  owner's  rights  under 
the  warranty. 

An  illustration  may  prove  helpful:  Spark 
plugs,  which  may  have  a  listed  design  life 
of  12,500  miles,  may  need  to  be  replaced  on 
a  particular  car  at  14,000  miles.  It  has  been 
argued,  incorrectly  we  believe,  that  the  war- 
ranty requires  the  car  owner  to  return  to  his 
dealer  to  have  those  spark  plugs  replaced.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  present  law — and  It  Is  spelled 
out  In  our  amendment — that  the  owner  car- 
ries the  responsibility  for  this  work,  which 
can  be  done  anywhere  the  owner  wishes.  If 


the  owner  does  not  make  those  needed  re- 
placements, and  that  failure  Is  the  reason  the 
car  falls  an  alr-standards  test,  then  that  is 
evidence  of  Improper  maintenance,  voiding 
the  warranty.  Thus,  our  amendment  should 
encourage  wise  and  proper  maintenance  of 
cars. 

An  alternative  approach  suggested  by  oth- 
ers would  reduce  the  warranty  term  to  18,000 
miles.  We  believe  that  would  be  unwise.  It 
would  enable  the  automotive  industry  to 
relax  its  quality  control  to  the  point  that 
cars  In  use  become  far  heavier  sources  of 
pollution.  It  would  Increase  the  burden  on 
the  consumer  to  have  cars  brought  back  Into 
compliance  at  the  consumer's  expense. 

Under  an  18,000-mile  warranty,  the  con- 
sumer could  be  hit  with  costly  repairs  if  the 
consumer  must  bring  his  car  into  compliance 
with  the  standards  after  18,000  miles.  By 
assuring  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
manufacturer  for  50,000  miles,  the  law  en- 
courages the  auto  Industry  to  maintain  its 
quality  control  at  a  high  level,  while  giving 
the  consumer  a  reasonable  right  against  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  describing  the  "aftermarket" 
provisions  already  In  the  biU,  together 
with  the  text  of  our  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and    amendment    were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
{Analysis  Prom  Report  No.  94-717) 

Aftermarket  Provisions 
'  summaries 

maintenance  instructions   (sec.  25) 

This  section  amends  sections  203  and  207 
of  existing  law.  The  manufacturer  Is  required 
to  furnish  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  a 
new  motor  vehicle  written  instructions  for 
the  proper  maintenance  and  use  of  the  ve- 
hicle which  conform  to  the  regulations 
which   the  Administrator  shall  promulgate. 

Such  instructions  shall  not  include  any 
condition  on  the  use  of  any  component  of 
service  identified  by  brand,  trade  or  corpo- 
rate name.  Nor  shall  the  instructions  distin- 
guish In  any  way  between  service  performed 
by  an  agent  of  the  manufacturer  and  service 
performed  by  independent  automotive  re- 
pair facilities.  This  prohibition  may  be 
waived  by  the  Administrator  If  the  manu- 
facturer satisfies  the  Administrator  that  such 
component  or  service  is  essential  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  a  waiver  is  In 
the  public  Interest. 

The  manufacturer  must  also  affix  a  label 
to  each  such  vehH^ieTixUcatlng  that  it  con- 
forms with  appncable  ebiisslon  standards. 
The  label  shall  «ntain  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  the  Adnftnlstrator  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE    PART   CERTIFICATION     (SEC.    28) 

This  section  amends  section  207  of  existing 
law.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  must  promulgate  regu- 
lations implementing  a  program  to  certify 
that  motor  vehicle  parts  made  by  other  than 
an  auto  manufacturer  will  meet  the  perform- 
ance standards  of  the  original  equipment 
Installed  by  the  manufacturer. 

No  warranty  shall  be  Invalid  on  the  basis 
of  the  use  of  any  such  certified  part. 

AFTERM^KET   COMPONENTS     (SEC.    29) 

This  se^lon  amends  section  203(a)  (4)  of 
existing/law.  The  manufacturer  may  not 
condign  the  warranty  of  an  emission  C!on- 
trol  system  upon  the  use  of  any  component, 
system  or  service  of  such  manufacturer  un- 
less the  Administrator  finds  under  section 
207(c)  (3)  that  such  specific  component  or 
service  is  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  vehicle. 
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REPUlCEBtENT  COST    (SEC.   27) 


This  section  amends  section  207(a)  (1)  of 
existing  law.  The  cost  of  any  light  duty 
motor  vehicle  part  or  component  for  emis- 
Blon  control  which  is  scheduled  for  replace- 
ment during  the  useful  life  of  the  vehicle  and 
which  has  a  retail  price  greater  than  $76, 
shall  be  included  in  the  original  purchase 
price  of  the  vehicle  and  provided  without 
cost  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  when  It  is 
replaced. 

WARRANTY  STUDY    (SEC.  39) 

A  Study  of  the  Impact  on  competition  of 
any  warranty  required  pursuant  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  shall  be  madtf  by  the  Bureau 
of  Competition  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, In  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Such  study  shall  include  analyses  of  any 
measures  taken  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  prevent  or  diminish  po- 
tential Impacts  of  warranty  requirements  on 
competition,  and  of  the  potential  competi- 
tive Impact  of  a  warranty  applicable  over 
the  actual  useful  life  of  a  vehicle.  Such  study 
shall  also  Include  public  hearings. 

DISCUSSION     OF     AFTERMARKET     PROVISIONS 

The  Committee  has  taken  action  to  insure 
that  no  anticompetitive  effect  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  emission  control  warranties  under 
the  Act. 

These  actions  include : 

(1)  requiring  aU  owner's  manuals  to  con- 
tain Instructions  that  maintenance  does  not 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  dealer  or  with 
the  manufacturer's  own  parts; 

(2)  making  Illegal  any  warranty  provision 
that  attempts  to  tie  coverage  to  the  use  of 
the  dealers  service  and  parts; 

(3)  establishment  of  a  program  which  wlU 
enable  aftermarket  parts  manufacturers  to 
certify  that  their  parts  perform  as  well  as 
t^e  auto  manufacturers'  (the  two  manufac- 
turers have  no  role  in  approving  such  certifi- 
cation) ;  and 

(4)  A  Federal  Trade  Commission  study  of 
any  anticompetitive  effect  that  might  still 
exist. 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  required 
that  the  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
warrant  those  vehicles  in  two  ways.  The  sec- 
tion 207(a)  warranty  required  that  the  car 
be  "free  from  defects  In  materials  and  work- 
manship" and  designed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard. The  second  warranty,  section  107(b),  re- 
quired the  manuf  act\irer  to  warrant  the  per- 
formance of  the  "emission  control  device  or 
system"  for  all  new  cars,  after  an  in-use 
test  was  available  that  "Is  reasonably  capable 
of  being  correlated  with  tests"  conducted  In 
certifying  the  car  prior  to  production. 

The  latter  warranty — the  "performance" 
warranty — was  Included  to  assure  that  new 
cars  not  only  complied  with  the  emission 
control  standards  for  which  the  buyer  had 
paid,  but  were  calibrated  and  subjected  to 
the  adequate  quality  controls  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  car  would  meet  the  specified 
emission  standards  during  the  car's  "useful 
life"  of  50,000  miles.  The  industry  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  so  design  its  emissions 
systems  and  provide  the  requisite  quality 
control  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  legaUy 
exposed  under  a  warranty.  In  support  of  this 
view,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  stated  that  "strong  warranty  provisions 
are  essential  if  the  clean  air  goals  of  the  Act 
are  to  be  achieved." 

At  present,  no  Federal  regulations  exist 
to  implement  the  section  207(b)  warranty 
because  no  short,  in-use  test  is  available.  But 
the  existence  of  the  warranty  requirement 
creates  a  healthy  situation  in  that  the  in- 
dustry may  face  this  warranty  in  the  future 
and  thus  must  design  systems  that  are  dur- 
able and  effective. 

The  EPA  has  begun  drafting  regulations  in 
anticipation  of  the  development  of  such  a 


test.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the  "de- 
fects" or  the  "performance"  warranty  would 
produce  an  anticompetitive  effect.  The  ESi- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency  has  com- 
mented that  "the  aftermarket  has  demon- 
strated no  present  loss  of  business  resulting 
from  the  Act."  and  that  any  anticompetitive 
problem  Is  entirely  prospective.  Nevertheless, 
the  Committee  has  included  several  sections 
in  the  bill  to  foreclose  this  possibility. -►•j|fc 

Ir.  commenting  on  the  potential  effectes-pf 
the  section  207(b)  warranty,  the  Fede^ 
Trade  Commission  advised  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  of  Its  concern  that  the 
warranty  provisions  might  prove  "anticom- 
petitive," If  they  unfairly  tie  the  car-owner 
to  the  new-car  dealer.  The  FTC  recommended 
two  actions  to  prevent  this;  both  have  been 
adopted  in  the  bUl,  along  with  other  provi- 
sions to  foreclose  any  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects. 

The  manufacturer  Is  prohibited  from  void- 
ing any  207(b)  performance  warranty  on  the 
basis  that  a  replacement  part  was  not  made 
or  Installed  by  the  manufacturer  or  Its  rep- 
resentative. The  Independent  manufacturer 
of  parts  is  authorized  to  certify  to  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  part  will  not  "result  in  a 
failure  of  the  vehicle  or  engine  to  comply 
with  emission  standards."  The  Administrator 
Is  given  one  year  to  establish  regulations  for 
such  self-certification  procedures.  Any  part 
built  and  sold  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  procedures  Is  assumed  to  have  been 
certified. 

Implementation  of  these  amendments  will 
enable  a  consumer  to  discharge  the  proper 
maintenance  obligation  under  section  207  by 
making  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  proper 
maintenance,  as  In  the  use  of  a  certified 
part,  without  having  to  counter  a  charge  by 
the  vehicle  manufacturer  that  the  non- 
original  equipment  part  caused  the  emis- 
sions failure.  The  threat  of  such  conflict 
might  otherwise  Induce  owners  to  avoid  non- 
original  parts  in  favor  of  original  equipment 
parts,  which  are  frequently  more  expensive. 

This  amendment  will  help  any  aftermarket 
part  manufacturer  who  elects  to  certify  to 
avoid  any  significant  amticompetltlve  effect 
of  the  warranties  under  section  207.  The 
manufacturer  Is  also  required  to  pro\^lde 
written  Instructions  to  the  buyer  on  the  level 
of  proper  malntensoice  needed  to  maintain 
the  warranty,  based  on  EPA  regulations  for 
proper  maintenance. 

The  manufacturer  Is  prohibited  from  Im- 
posing any  condition  that  the  car  owner  use 
any  component  or  service.  Identified  by  brand 
name  or  furnished  by  a  franchlsed  dealer, 
unless  that  component  or  service  Is  provided 
at  no  further  cost  to  the  owner.  There  Is  one 
exception  to  this  requirement.  If  the  manu- 
facturer can  demonstrate  to  the  Administra- 
tor that  such  a  captive  part  or  service  is  es- 
sential to  the  car's  operation,  and  If  EPA 
finds  that  the  exception  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest, including  a  consideration  of  Its  Im- 
pact on  competition,  then  the  Administrator 
may  grant  an  exception.  The  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  manufacturer  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant burden  In  making  such  a  showing 
and  would  expect  the  Administrator  to  con- 
sult with  Congress  before  making  such  an 
exception. 

This  amendment.  In  conjunction  with  the 
part  certification  provisions,  clarifies  that 
the  burden  on  the  consumer  to  seek  proper 
maintenance  to  protect  his  section  207  war- 
ranty coverage  Is  not  to  be  unnecessarily 
Increased  by  suggesting  that  maintenance 
must  be  sought  In  particular  parts  or  service 
establishments.  This  amendment  will  also 
provide  the  manufacturer  with  an  incentive 
to  develop  approaches  to  necessary  main- 
tenance which  are  not  dependent  on  highly 
specialized  training  or  restrictive  part  speci- 
fications which  would  not  be  In  the  pubUc 
interest.  The  manufacturer  must  continue 
the  practice  presentlv  required  by  the  stat- 


ute of  labeling  a  vehicle  or  engine  %b  covered 
by  a  certificate  of  conformll^  and  containing 
such  other  Information  relating  to  control  of 
motor  vehicle  emissions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

The  manufacturer  Is  prohibited  from  com- 
municating In  any  way  to  the  car  owner  that 
the  warranty  is  conditioned  on  the  use  of 
parts  or  service  provided  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  his  dealers.  Anyone  violating  this 
provision  Is  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  up 
to  $10,000  per  car,  imder  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4). 

It  Is  noted  that  section  111(d)  of  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act  (Pi.  93-637)  prohibits 
such  dealer  tle-lns.  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  examining  warranties 
carefuUy  to  prevent  even  the  most  subtle 
tie-ins. 

The  bUl  also  addresses  problems  that  could 
arise  If  a  manufacturer  certifies  a  car  as 
requiring  a  replacement  prior  to  the  50,000 
miles  of  any  part  or  device  "principally  for 
emissions  control."  When  the  vehicle  Indus- 
try uses  parts  related  solely  to  emissions  con- 
trol, it  can  and  should  buUd  them  to  avoid 
periodic  replacement.  But  In  those  rare  In- 
stances when  that  is  not  feasible,  the  cost 
should  be  included  sis  an  initial  part  of  the 
price  of  the  vehicle,  not  added  later.  This  is 
intended  to  affect  only  major  parts  which  are 
a  part  of  the  vehicle  solely  for  emission  con- 
trol purposes,  such  as  the  catalytic  mulBer, 
air  pump,  or  thermal  reactor.  It  does  not 
extend  to  spark  plugs  or  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem necessary  for  the  basic  operation  of  the 
vehicle.  And  this  requirement  only  extends 
to  parts  that  cost  at  least  $75,  Including  in- 
stallation. The  replacement  cost  provision 
does  not  apply  to  heavy  duty  vehicles. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  there  Is  po- 
tential for  manufacturers  to  charge  for  such 
replacements,  which  are  then  never  Instal- 
led. The  Administrator  should  discourage 
such  a  replacement  plan,  and  must  closely 
monitor  the  replacement  outlays  versus  the 
sums  paid  by  consumers  under  this  provision. 

A  related  problem  ifivolvos  the  legal  han- 
dUng  of  any  warranty^  on  parts  that  affect 
emissions,  but  are  notMnstalled  primarily 
for  emissions  control,  such  as  spark  plugs. 
The  manufacturer  Is  expected  to  warrant 
those  Items  for  their  specified  design  life, 
such  as  12,500  miles.  If  the  maintenance 
Instructions  call  for  replacement  of  spark 
plugs  at  12,500  mUes,  and  the  emission  sys- 
tem fails  to  meet  the  standard  at  5.000 
miles,  because  of  spark  plug  failing,  the 
manufacturer  would  be  required  to  replace 
the  spark  plugs  at  no  charge  to  the  customer 
In  order  to  return  the  car  to  compliance. 
Failure  of  the  spark  plugs  to  work  Is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  car  was  not  "free 
from  defects,"  as  reqiUred  by  the  207(a) 
warranty. 

But  what  happens  if  the  spark  plugs  fall 
after  14,000  males?  The  Ojmmlttee  agrees 
with  EPA's  interpretation  as  It  applies  to 
general  parts:  "failures  occurring  In  a  com- 
ponent after  the  expiration  of  the  normal 
replacement  Interval  for  that  component  are 
not  covered  by  the  .  .  .  warranty.  Such  com- 
ponents should  be  replaced  by  the  car  owner 
at  approximately  the  specified  Interval." 
Failure  to  do  such  routine  maintenance  at 
any  service  establishment  of  the  car  owner's 
ch(x>5lng,  and  at  his  or  her  expense,  violates 
the  requirement  for  proper  maintenance,  and 
thus  voids  the  warranty. 

The  warranties  to  date  have  Impoeed  no 
significant  cost  on  the  public,  while  provid- 
ing an  effective  safegutud  that  the  oars  sold 
win  actually  meet  the  standard.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  reported  that  the 
existence  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  warranties 
have  added  $1   to  the  cost  of  a  new  car. 

Experience  In  California,  Illinois  and  else- 
where with  ln^)ection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams Indicates  that  the  great  majority  of 
cars  which  fail  the  emissions  test  only  re- 
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reimburse  at  the  time  of  replacement  by  the 
vehicle  manufacturer  and  shall  be  provided 
without  cost  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  svib- 
sequent  purchaser,  or  dealer.  The  term  "de- 
signed for  emission  control"  as  used  herein 
means  a  catalytic  jponverter,  thermal  reactor, 
or  other  component  installed  on  or  in  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  sole  or  primary  purpose  of  re- 
ducing emissions.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  in- 
clude those  vehicle  components  which  were 
In  general  use  prior  to  model  year  1968  and 
the  primary  function  of  which  Is  not  related 
to  emission  control.' ". 

On  page  73,  after  line  5,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section,  and  renumber  the  succeed- 
ing sections  accordingly: 

"Sec.  30.  Section  207  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
owner  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine  warranted  under  this  section  Is  re- 
sf>onslble  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine  to  replace  and  to  maintain, 
at  his  expense  at  any  service  establishment 
or  facility  of  his  choosing,  such  items  as 
spark  plugs,  points,  condensers,  and  any 
other  part.  Item,  or  device  related  to  emis- 
sion control  (but  not  designed  for  emission 
control  under  the  terms  of  the  last  three 
sentences  of  Section  207(a)(1))  that  has  a 
design  life  of  less  than  the  useful  life  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine,  unless  such  part.  Item,  or 
device  Is  covered  by  any  warranty  not  man- 
dated by  this  Act  or  unless  such  part  falls 
prior  to  Its  design  life.'  ". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  provision  that  I  believe  will  save  con- 
sumers money,  as  it  v?ill  assure  fuU  and 
fair  competition  in  the  automotive  after - 
parts  business.  By  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  consumer  to  buy  parts  and  ob- 
tain service  anywhere  he  or  she  wants 
to,  including  work  that  is  done  by  the 
car  owner  himself,  this  amendment 
guards  against  monopolization  in  the 
aftermarket  parts  industry.  And  as  fur- 
ther protection,  the  bill  as  reported  re- 
quires a  Federal  Trade  Commission  study 
of  the  industry  and  the  effects  of  the 
Clean  air  warranty. 

As  importantly,  our  amendment  also 
protects  against  any  erosion  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  assure  that  cars  coming 
off  the  production  line  are  low  in  pollu- 
tion and  remain  low  in  pollution. 

As  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the  twin 
goals  of  clean  air  and  effective  competi- 
tion in  the  marketplace,  I  believe  that 
the  committee  bill  and  this  amendment 
together  provide  the  balance  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  study  this 
amendment  and  support  it  when  it  Is 
called  up  during  the  Senate  debate  on  S. 
3219. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS— S.  2967 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1587 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case)  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2967)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AIRSHIP    MTJSETJM    AMENDMEKT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  In  submitting  an 


amendment  to  the  Military  Construction 
Act,  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tjie  Navy  to  transfer  certain  lands  to 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.J., 
as  a  site  for  an  airship  museum. 

Three  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  New 
Jersey  residents  associated  themselves 
into  a  partnership  loiown  as  the  Airship 
Association.  The  Airship  Association,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  formed  by  Vice 
Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosenthal,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  plans  to  create  a  museum  to 
house  displays  and  serve  as  a  repository 
of  airship  information.  In  the  past  the 
Airship  Association  has  been  borrowing 
facilities  at  the  Lakehurst  station  for 
the  storage  of  part  of  its  collection. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  no 
objection  to  this  plan  to  designate  13 
acres  of  excess  land  at  the  Lakehurst 
station  to  the  Airship  Association  as  a 
site  for  an  airship  museum.  However, 
this  site  cannot  be  acquired  imless  legis- 
lation is  enacted  authorizing  conveyance 
of  the  selected  location  without  cost. 
Therefore,  I  introduced  with  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  S. 
2366,  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  the  authority  to  transfer  the 
property.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
approved  this  legislation  by  including  it 
in  section  608  of  H.R.  11833,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  I  believe  similar  action  by  the 
Senate  is  appropraite,  'and  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  same  amendment  to  the 
Senate  military  constniction  bill,  S.  2967. 

The  era  of  airships  represents  a  rich 
and  romantic  period  in  aviation  history, 
and  the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station  has 
laad  a  prominent  role  in  this  history. 
Hangar  No.  1  of  the  Lakehurst  station 
was  designated  a  national  shrine  in  1971 
when  the  air  station,  one  of  the  three 
oldest  in  America,  celebrated  its  50th 
year  of  active  service.  The  Lakehurst 
Naval  Air  Station  has  been  the  operating 
base  for  the  Navy's  airship  operation 
since  1921  until  its  mission  was  recently 
changed  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  air- 
ship program.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the 
explosion  of  the  Hindenburg  on  May  6, 
1937,  as  the  famous  German  vessel  was 
making  one  of  its  transatlantic  trips. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  its  history, 
the  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Station  is  a 
most  suitable  location  for  the  airship 
museum.  I  eagerly  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  memory  of  those  Americans,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  airship  history, 
become  a  part  of  our  American  heritage. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1587 

On  page  37„^tween  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following. 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Is  authorized  to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  Airship  Association,  a  non-profit 
organization  Incorporated  tmder  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  lands  comprising  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  described 
In  subsection  (b) ,  for  use  by  such  association 
as  a  permanent  site  for  an  airship  museum. 

(b)  The  land  authorized  to  be  conveyed 
by  subsection  (a)  Is  a  certain  parcel  of  land 
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containing  13.52  acres,  more  or'less,  situated 
in  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey,  being  a  part 
of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey,  and  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Ocean  County  Route  No.  547,205.40' 
northerly  from  the  Intersection  of  the  cen- 
ter line  of  new  road  and  the  westerly  side 
of  Route  #547  thence  (1)  N  10''-14'-19"  E. 
770.25'  along  the  westerly  edge  of  road  to  a 
point  thence  (2)  N  66°35'41"  W,  724.55'  to  a 
point  thence  (3)  S  25''-24'-19"  W,  750'  to  a 
point  thence  (4)  S  66''-35'-41"  E,  900'  to  the 
point  and  place  of  beginning. 

(c)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  that  the  lands  so  conveyed  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
operating  an  airship  museum  which  shall 
collect,  preserve,  and  display  to  the  public 
materials,  memorabilia,  and  items  of  histori- 
cal significance  and  Interest  relative  to  the 
development  and  tise  of  the  airship,  and  for 
purposes  incidental  thereto; 

(2)  that  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
and  to  such  lands,  and  any  Improvements 
constructed  thereon,  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  an  Imme- 
diate right  of  entry  thereon,  If  the  construc- 
tion of  the  airship  museum  Is  not  under- 
taken within  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
conveyance,  or  if  the  lands  conveyed  shall 
cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified 
In  paragraph  (1) ; 

(3)  that  the  Airship  Association  comply 
with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  shall 
determine  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  that  all  expenses  for  surveys  and  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  legal  docu- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Airship  Association. 

On  page  37,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  608" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  609". 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977— SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  109 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1588 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  BAYH  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
109)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  (and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  transition 
quarter  beginning  July  1, 1976) . 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1589 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1590 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1591 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  109) ,  supra. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1S92 

•^  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  tj  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  109), 
supra. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at  this 
time  submicting  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109,  the 
Budget  Resolution.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  budget  authority  for  the 
defense  function  in  fiscal  year  1977  by 
S2.6  billion  and  reduce  outlays  by  $500 
million. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  and  a  letter  I  sent  to  my 
colleagues  regarding  this  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1592 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$412,600,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$412,100,000,- 
000". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$454,900,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$452,300,000,- 
000". 

On  page  2,  Une  22,  strike  out  "$113,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$110,400,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "$100,900,- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$100,- 
400,000".  ^ 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "$50,200,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$49,700,000,- 
000". 

Washington,  D.C, 

Apnl  9,  1976. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  reported  S.  Con.  Res. 
109,  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  which  is  now  the  pending  business 
In  the  Senate.  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  resolution  which  wovdd  reduce 
totals  In  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  defense 
function  by  $2.6  billion  In  budget  authority 
and  $500  million  In  outlays. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  Increased  Soviet  military 
expenditures.  Misleading  figures  and  com- 
parisons have  created  a  sense  of  near  panic 
and  a  loud  cry  for  drastically  Increased  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States.  I  believe 
this  atmosphere  is  reflected  In  the  Budgpt 
Committee's  acceptance  of  the  Administra- 
tion's defense  budget  vrtth  little  question 
and  only  very  minor  cuts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  nas  not 
fallen  to  second  place  as  a  military  power. 
As  President  Ford  has  repeatedly  assured  us, 
we  remain  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

There  Is  no  need  for  panic.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  times  call  for  cool  and  calculated 
judgment.  WhUe  we  all  desire  more  effective 
defense  capabilities,  we  must  recognize  that 
In  the  defense  area  as  well  as  In  domestic 
social  areas,  the  answer  Is  not  simply  to 
throw  money  at  a  problem. 

My  amendment  would  serve  to  give  notice 
that  the  Senate  Intends  to  look  critically  at 
defense  expenditures  as  the  legislative  proc- 
ess continues  in  the  months  to  come.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  not  restrictive  and  allows 
for  real  growth.  Specifically,  It  provides  for 
an  Increase  of  $9.9  billion  m  budget  author- 
ity from  fiscal  year  1976  levels.  Even  with  my 
amendment,  the  Pentagon  budget  would  be 
$1  billion  above  the  current  policy  budget. 
It  calls  for  a  reduction  In  outlays  of  $500 
million  but  leaves  the  outlay  total  still  $7.5 
billion  higher  than  that  of  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  reducing  the  President'^  budget  request, 
I  have  not  aimed  at  any  specific  line  Item, 
though  the  amendment  Is  directed  primarily 
at  procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment where  we  are  obligating  ourselves  to 


tens  of  billions  of  doUars  in  expenditures  in 
the  years  to  come.  I  am  confident  that  by 
Insisting  on  increased  efficiency  In  our  mili- 
tary programs  and  by  properly  ordering  pri- 
orities within  the  defense  budget,  this  re- 
duction can  be  accomplished  easily  without 
Jeopardizing  security. 

The  reductions  I  advocate  are  not  large. 
They  are  deUberately  tailored  to  meet  the 
belief  of  many  members  that  increases  in 
the  defense  budget  are  necessary.  This 
amendment  would,  however,  give  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  Senate  has  not  abdicated 
Its  resptonslbUltles  for  setting  proper  levels 
of  defense  spending. 

Recently  an  internal  memorandum  from 
OMB  was  revealed  showing  the  defense 
budget  was  padded  by  $3  billion  In  "cut 
insurance  ...  as  a  cushion  for  Congressional 
action."  Certainly,  Congress  must  at  least 
eUmlnate  that  cushion.  My  amendment, 
coupled  with  cuts  made  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  Join  In 
support  of  the  amendment  when  It  comes 
to  the  floor. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like 
to  cosponsor  this  amendment,  your  staff  maj 
contact  Tom  Connaughton  at  X48301. 
Sincerely, 

BmcH  Bath. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1S93 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

MfvKENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RANDoi>nr'Slr.  Williams,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Baith)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  109) ,  supra. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators,  including 
Senators  Randolph,  Williams,  Javits, 
Cranston,  and  Bayh,  is  recommending 
an  increase  to  the  budget  resolution  to 
bring  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
committee  more  closely  in  keeping  with 
current  pohcy  and  current  needs  in  the 
areas  of  jobs,  health,  aging  programs  and 
urban  and  nu-al  development.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  level  of  total  outlays  sug- 
gested by  the  budget  resolution  is  $11.6 
billion  lower  uan  current  policy  and  is 
consistent  wij^'V  growth  rate  of  only  6 
percent.  The  growth  rate  is  lower  than 
the  7  percent  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  7  to  8  pvt- 
cent  rate  urged  by  a  variety  of  econ- 
omists, including  former  chainnan  of  ti\^ 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  A  higher 
than  6  percent  rate  is  crucial  if  we  are 
to  reduce  the  level  of  unemployment  sig- 
nificantly and  asssure  economic  recovery. 
The  deficit  which  currently  exists  would 
be  removed  if  we  merely  had  the  level  of 
employment  of  3  years  ago. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  defi- 
cit proposed  in  the  budget  resolution  is 
some  $26  billion  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  comprehensive  amendment  we  are 
proposing  would  increase  outlays  in  the 
areas  cited  by  $3.2  billion.  However,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  esti- 
mated that  the  impact  of  the  more 
than  300,000  new  jobs  and  the  stimu- 
lative impact  of  the  programs  would 
mean  reduced  outlays  for  food  stamps, 
welfare,  and  unemployment  insurance. 
This  would  offset  the  increase  in  outlays 
by  at  least  $700  million.  Increased  tax 
revenues  of  at  least  $700  million  also 
would  result.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  this  would 
substantially  reduce  the  impact  of  our 
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amendment  on  the  deficit 
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Public  service  jobs 

Oldef  workers  jobs 

Nutrition  for  Elderly  (meats  per  day) 

Public  service  jobs 

Older  workers  jobs 

Nutrition  for  elderly 

Rural  water  and  sewer ; 

CSA/urban  and  rural  community  devefopmant. 

Medicare-medicald 

Offset: 

Tax  revenue  increase. 

Income  security,  decrease  (unen^loyment  Insurance,  welfare). 


Overall  outlays. 
Deficit 


•  Cut 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  PRACTICAL  VISITdRS  GUIDE  TO 
WASHING':  'ON 


Mr.     MUSKIE.     Mr. 
March  issue  of  Changii^g 
what  I  think  is  a  very 
guide  to  visiting  Washii^gton 
Bicentennial. 

The  Bicentennial  will 
number  of  tourists  this 
our  colleagues  in 
who  will  visit  Washingtion 
time  this  year,  I  ask  iminimous 
that    the    Changing 
printed  ia  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows: 


guid:  ng 


So  You're  Coming  to 

WASHINCTOkl 


(A  practical  guide  to  what's 
to  stay,  how  to  gel 

Two  hundred  years  ago 
city  as  Washington,  or 
Columbia.  Today  this 
3,000,000    Is    more    than 
capital.  It  \s  every 
symbol  of  our  country's 
tlons  and,  naturally  enougt 
bicentennial  Interest. 

Because  so  many  readers 
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.  Thus,  the  defl- 
billion  below  last 


urban  commimity  needs  and  to  provide 
basic  jobs  and  nutrition  services  to  our 
elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact- 
sheet  on  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

KENNEDY-RANDOLPH-WlLLlAMS-jAVrrS- 

Cranston-Bayh  Amendment 

This  amendment  Increases  funding  for 
jobs,  health  (Medlcare-Medlcald),  aging  pro- 
grams, rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  and 
urban  and  rural  community  development.  By 
funding  some  300,000  new  jobs,  and  15,000 
new  part-time  community  service  jobs  for 
older  workers,  there  will  be  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  expenditures  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  welfare  and  incresised  tax 
revenues  as  well. 

The  increases  are  all  under  the  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  authorizing  committees. 
We  believe  these  programs  reflect  Important 
priorities  and  can  be  funded  to  insure  suf- 
ficient stimulus  in  the  budget  to  permit  eco- 
nomic recovery. 


IMPACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 


Budget 
resolution 


Amendment 


Total 


300,000 
12, 300 

330,000 
J2.2b 
42.0  m 
187. 0  m 
100.0  m 
300.0  m 
'1.4b 


300, 000 
15,000 
95,000 
J2.2b 
50.0  m 
50. 0  m 
100.0  m 
100. 0  m 
700:  Dm 


600,000 
27,300 
395, 000 
K4b 
92.0  m 
237. 0  m 
200. 0  m 
400.0  m 
700. 0  m 


362  4  b 

700.0  m    • 
>  700.0  m 

363.1b 
139.4  b 

140  1  b 

Fiscal  year  1977— 

Amendment 

Fiscal  year 
1977 
total 

Current             Budget 
policy         resolution 

$424. 2  b 
76.1b 


$412. 6  b 
50.2  b 


$2. 5  b 
1.8  b 


$415.1  b 
52.0  b 
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because  Washington  is  Changing  Times' 
home  base,  we  offer  here  some  suggestions  to 
make  your  visit  easier  and  more  rewarding — 
not  necessarily  where  to  find  familiar  sights 
or  national  shrines  but  practical  pointers  of 
the  sort  you  can  get  only  from  friends  who 
live  where  you  hope  to  visit. 

First,  be  assured  that  every  part  of  Wash- 
ington is  making  special  plans  for  you.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  world's  great- 
est complex  of  museums,  has  23  separate  bi- 
centennial projects.  These  Include  "A  Nation 
of  Nations,"  the  Smithsonian's  largest  ex- 
hibit ever,  at  the  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology;  "Our  Changing  Land" 
at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
"1876 — A  Centennial  Exhibition,"  a  Victorian 
extravaganza  at  the  Arts  and  Industries 
Building;  the  opening,  on  July  4,  of  the  $40,- 
000,000  National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  Its 
biggest  museum  yet.  And  out  on  the  Mall  the 
Smithsonian's  and  National  Park  Service's 
Festival  of  American  Polkllfe,  from  June  16 
to  Labor  Day,  will  featiire  5,000  participants 
In  what  promises  to  be  an  unmatched  cele- 
bratloaof  folk  song,  dance  and  crafts. 

There  will  be  a  sound-and-llght  exposi- 
tion, "Our  Capitol:  Freedom  Speaks,"  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  ^ery  night,  weather 
permitting.  Across  the  lawn,  the  Library  of 
Congress  features  a  ma)or  exhibit  on  the 
theme  "To  Set  a  Country  Free."  Still  another 
sound-and-llght  show  will  be  given  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

Museums  are  everywhere  In  Washington, 
and  virtually  all  wUl  have  bicentennial  of- 
ferings. These  Include  the  National,  National 


Portrait,  Hlshhorn,  Corcoran,  Freer  and  Ren- 
wlck  art  galleries,  the  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library,  the  Museiun  of  African  Art,  the 
B'nal  B'rlth  Museum  featuring  "The  Jew  In 
Revolutionary  America"  and  the  museum  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
housing  one  of  the  finest  and  least-known 
coUections  In  the  city. 

There  also  will  be  such  new  developments 
as  Constitution  Gardens,  a  beautiful  park 
and  rest  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Reflecting  Pool,  the  jjlational 
Visitor  Center  at  Union  Station  I^Jmedvled 
to  open  in  July,  even  though  it  Cran't  be 
fully  complete)  and  the  Visitor  Orien&tlon 
Facility,  a  300-seat  theater  at  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  The  National  Zoo,  one  of  the 
places  In  Washington  that  are  truly  fun  to 
visit,  is  being  completely  renovated.  More- 
over, the  zoo's  director,  Dr.  Theodore  Reed, 
has  predicted  that  the  celebrated  Chinese 
pandas  will  produce  an  offspring  this  year. 

A  key  point  to  recognize:  You  can't  see 
everything  in  one  visit/not  even  if  you  spend 
all  summer.  So  plan  your  time  carefully  and 
save  something  for  future  visits. 

WHEN  TO  COME 

Spring  undoubtedly  is  Washington's  finest 
season.  The  weather  is  mild  and  the  Japa- 
nese cherry  trees,  azaleas  and  dogwoods  are 
in  bloom.  Api;ll  (particularly  the  first  two 
weeks)  traditionally  bring  the  heaviest  tour- 
ist Influx.  Get  ready  for  crowds  any  time  of 
year,  but  don't  come  in  April  without  con- 
firmed reservations.  This  year  the  same  holds 
true  for  summer:  The  weather  may  be  hot 
and  humid,  but  the  capital  will  be  overflow- 
ing with  tourists.  And  July  4  promises  to  be 
a  record-breaker. 

Autumn  is  a  choice  time,  often  overlooked. 
October  weather  is  usually  dry  and  mild. 
Youll  find  less  waiting  in  line,  more  per- 
sonal attention,  a  wider  selection  of  accom- 
modations. Ideal  weather  for  touring  historic 
and  natural  areas  In  nearby  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Winter  Isn't  bad,  either.  Crowds 
are  lightest  then,  temperatures  rarely  go  be- 
low freezing,  and  much  of  the  sight-seeing 
Is  indoors  anyway. 

BEFORE  YOTT  COSCE 

Write  to  your  congressman  about  yoiw 
trip.  He'll  send  useful  literature.  Give  plenty 
of  notice  and  ask  him  to  get  you  on  the  early 
morning  VIP  White  House  tour  that  lets  you 
proceed  without  standing  in  line.  If  you 
want  to  wratch  Congress  In  action,  stop  by 
your  congressman's  office  soon  after  you  ar- 
rive because  it's  the  only  place  to  get  the 
gallery  pass  you'll  need.  His  staff  members 
may  also  be  able  to  furnish  suggestions  on 
seeing  the  city,  telephone  for  appointments 
at  executive  agencies  if  you  have  business 
and  want  to  avoid  the  bureaucratic  run- 
around,  and  tell  you  about  congressional 
committee  hearings  open  to  the  public. 

Write  to  the  Washington  Area  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau,  1129  20th  St.,  N.W.,  Box 
1976,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  and  ask  for 
Tourist  Information  Booklet  and  Bicenten- 
nial Calendar  (issued  quarterly).  Make  the 
bureau  an  early  stop,  too  (9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday) ;  Ita  counselors  will 
help  you  get  oriented  and  answer  yotir  ques- 
tions. Another  key  stop  should  be  the  Bi- 
centennial Information  Center  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
the  National  Park  Service  will  (^erate 
throughout  the  year. 

Do  a  little  reading  In  advance  (see  the 
box  on  page  28  for  recommendations).  It 
will  pay  to  learn  when  particular  places  are 
open.  Most  government  offices  operate  Mon- 
day through  Friday  only,  from  8:30  or  9  a.m. 
to  4:30  or  5  p.m.,  but  there  are  exceptions. 
The  White  House  is  open  to  visitors  only 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  Tuesday  through  PW- 
day,  Saturday  until  2  p.m.  The  popular  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  tours  are 
conducted  three-and-a-half  hours  In  the 
morning  and  one-and-a-half  hours  In  the 
afternoon.  A  few  places — ^Library  of  Congress, 
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National  Archives,  Smithsonian,  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  Jefferson  Memorial — are  open 
both  days  and  evenings,  particularly  In  spring 
and  siunmer. 

Get  a  good  in<»p  of  the  Wasblnii:ton  area 
before  you  come  and  circle  the  places  you 
intend  to  visit.  AAA  maps  and  most  oil  com- 
pany maps  of  Washington  are  good.  One  of 
the  best  Is  the  D.C.  Department  of  Highways 
map:  to  get  It,  write  to  MAPS,  Rm.  519,  Presi- 
dential Bldg.,  415  Twelfth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004,  and  enclose  an  8-by-lO 
inch  envelope  with  26  cents  postage. 

WHERE  TO  STAT 

One  strategy  Is  to  stay  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  downtown  sight-seeing  territory,  which 
generally  speaking,  means  the  Capitol-to- 
Lincoln  Memorial  axis.  Another  idea  is  to 
stay  out  In  the  suburbs,  where  you  can  re- 
treat to  a  motel  swimming  pool  after  a  foot- 
wearying  day.  Or  stay  even  farther  away, 
near  one  of  the  towns  shown  In  the  map  on 
page  27. 

In-town  motels  are  numerous,  including 
units  of  the  Howard  Johnson,  Holiday  Inn 
and  Quality  Inn  systems.  Close-in  or  In  the 
suburbs,  be  sure  to  have  reservations  and  pre- 
pare to  pay  bicentennial-stimulated  rates. 
If  possible,  you  should  plan  to  come  on  week- 
ends, when  business  and  convention  trade 
is  lightest. 

Several  of  Washington's  best  and  more 
expensive  hotel  addresses  are  within  four 
blocks  of  the  White  House:  Hay-Adams, 
Sheraton -Carlton  and  Statler-Hilton :  the 
older  Mayflower  is  nearby.  Others  In  this 
class  are  the  Madison,  Embassy  Row,  Loews 
L'Enfant  Plaza  and  Watergate,  all  newer. 
Convenient  and  comfortable  are  the  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  DuPont  Plaza.  The 
900-room  Hyatt  Regency,  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill,  opens  this  spring.  Moderate- 
priced  dovimtown  hotels  Include  the  Pick- 
Lee.  Park  Central  and  Burlington.  Two  small, 
quiet  Inns  are  the  Tabard  and  Gralyn. 

Three  Marriott  motor  hotels  occupy  prime 
locations  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac 
River,  a  stone's  throw  from  Washington.  They 
offer  attractive  plans  for  families  and  couples. 
Including  free  shuttle  service  to  the  Tourmo- 
bile  on  the  Mall.  Another  alternative  is  the 
Guest  Quarters  hotel,  with  one  location  near 
the  Watergate  In  Washington  and  another  In 
nearby  Alexandria.  Units  here  consist  of  a 
bedroom  with  two  double  beds,  living  room 
with  dining  space  and  equipped  kitchen; 
there  Is  also  a  swimming  pool  avaUable. 

StUl  other  possibilities  are  presented  by 
Holiday  Hosts  (Box  1108,  Langley  Park,  Md. 
20787),  which  coordinates  lodgings  In  100 
private  homes  and  apartments  In  the  Dis- 
trict, suburban  Maryland  and  Virginia.  All 
units  are  Inspected  before  being  listed,  and 
prices  are  modest:  $10  single,  $15  double, 
plus  $5  for  each  child  over  16,  $3  for  those 
under  16,  usually  including  continental 
breakfast.  Some  hosts  offer  babysitting,  too, 
for  a  fee. 

The  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau's  Offi- 
cial Bicentennial  Housing  Information  Serv- 
ice wlU  provide  Information  by  phone  on 
room  availability  and  rates  but  won't  make 
reservations.  Unfortunately,  the  number 
(202  737-6666)   Is  not  toll-free. 

Public  campgrounds  within  reach  of  Wash- 
ington are  at  Greenbelt  and  Catoctln,  Md., 
and  Prince  William  Forest,  Va.,  all  operated 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  at  Burke 
Lake,  Va.  Write  to  the  Washington  Area  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Bureau  (address  on  page 
25)  for  Its  camping  leaflet. 

HOW    TO    GET    AROUND 

Forget  about  driving.  Downtown  traffic  Is 
confusing  and  difficult  for^-Mu  visitor  at  any 
time.  Impossible  during  rush  hours.  In  fact, 
don't  come  dovimtown  before  9 :  30  a.m.  If  you 
can  help  It,  and  get  out  before  4:15  p.m. 
To  make  things  easier,  a  fringe-parking 
shuttle-bus  service  Is  being  operated  from 
the  huge  parking  lots  at  Robert  F.  Kennedy 


Memorial  Stadl\im,  on  the  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington, and  at  the  Pentagon,  west  of  the  city 
in  Virginia.  You  can  purchase  one-day  tickets 
($1  per  adult,  50  cents  for  children  under  12) 
to  cover  roimd-trlp  bus  service  to  several 
stops  along  the  MaU  and  the  National  Visitor 
Center  and  transfers  to  regular  D.C.  buses. 
Beefed-up  Metrobus  service  along  key  routes 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  MeJl  Is  planned,  too, 
so  visitors  can  leave  their  cars  In  motel  park- 
ing lots  or  at  some  of  the  big  suburban  shop- 
ping centers. 

If  you  take  the  shuttle  bus,  the  fare  also 
applies  to  Tourmoblle  tickets  (normal  fare  Is 
$2.50,  $1.25  for  children  under  12),  an  open- 
bus  service  sponsored  by  the  National  Park 
Service  that  offers  an  ideal  orientation  to  the 
monumental  heart  of  Washington.  You  can 
get  on  and  off  all  you  like  at  12  stops,  Includ- 
ing Lincoln  Memorial,  Jefferson  Memorial, 
Washington  Monument,  White  House,  Smith- 
sonian buildings,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Capitol, 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  Arlington  Visitor's 
Center.  There  also  Is  a  separate  TourmobUe 
tour  from  the  Arlington  Visitor's  Center  to 
Arlington  Cemetery;  your  best  bet  Is  to  get  a 
combination  ticket  ($3.50;  children  under  12, 
$1.75,  without  discount)  for  both  trips. 

If  time  Is  limited  and  you  want  a  good 
once-over-Ughtly,  Gray  Line  features  a  time- 
tested  half -day  guided  bus  tour  for  $11.75 
(children  $6)  and  an  all -day  trip  for  $25.25 
(children,  $13).  Gray  Line  wlU  pick  you  up 
at  your  hotel  and  retiuTi  you  to  it.  So  will 
Carey  Limousine  of  Washington,  which  fur- 
nishes licensed  tour  guides  In  Cadillacs  tar 
$15  per  hour  (with  a  three-hour  minimum) 
for  up  to  seven  people,  or  $14  per  hour  in 
sedans  (with  a  two-hoiu:  minimum)  for  as 
many  as  five. 

You  can  hire  a  taxicab  by  the  hour,  too, 
for  a  negotiable  fee,  usually  about  $5.50.  The 
driver  is  not  supposed  to  provide  a  lecture, 
but  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
asking  questions. 

Washington's  9,000  cab  drivers  as  a  rule 
are  couirteous  and  honest.  You  can  find  a 
cab  almost  anytime,  except  during  rush 
hours  or  when  It  rains  or  when  you're  In  a 
hurry.  Fares  are  based  on  a  zone  system 
rather  than  on  a  meter  charge.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  ask  about  fares  when  you  get  Into  a 
cab. 

On  the  Potomac  River,  the  Wilson  Line 
operates  three  new  103 -foot  catamarans 
from  the  Washington  waterfront  down  the 
river  to  Mount  Vernon,  with  historical  narra- 
tion on  the  way  and  fast-food  service  avail- 
able. The  whole  trip  takes  four  hours.  In- 
cluding time  ashore  to  tour  Mount  Vernon. 
Potomac  Boat  Tours  runs  a  shorter  trip, 
about  50  minutes,  from  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial dock.  A  recent  addition  to  the  scene 
is  the  Dandy,  a  well -operated  luncheon  and 
dinner  boat  running  from  Alexandria  up  the 
Potomac  as  far  as  the  Kennedy  Center. 

For  bicyclists  a  dozen  blkeways  cover 
more  than  50  miles  through  the  parks  of 
Washington  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
(aU  the  way  down  to  Moiuit  Vernon  on  the 
Virginia  side)  and  on  the  scenic  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Towpath.  Ten-speeds  are 
for  rent  at  four  National  Capital  Park  In- 
stallations. One  Is  at  Thompson's  Boat  Cen- 
ter just  above  the  Kennedy  Center,  with 
plenty  of  parking  space  available.  Another  Is 
at  the  Washington  Sailing  Marina  south  of 
National  Airport  (where  you  can  rent  a  sail- 
boat, too) . 

You  can  get  a  free  ride  aboard  a  double- 
decker  London  bus  that  shuttles  between 
the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  and  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. If  you  come  to  town  late  enough  In 
the  spring,  you  may  even  get  a  chance  to 
ride  the  first  five-mile  section  of  Washing- 
ton's new  subway  system. 

EATING   AND  STTTINC 

Plan  your  lunch  and  rest  stops  for  each 
day's  Itinerary.  Try  to  eat  someplace  Inter- 


esting and  to  rest  where  you  can  still  absorb 
some  aspect  of  the  Washington  scene — La- 
fayette Park  across  from  the  White  House, 
peiiiaps,  or  Parragut  Square,  DuPont  Circle 
or  the  Capitol  grounds.  At  the  White  House 
and  Washington  Monument,  there  are  two 
of  the  best  Improvements  of  the  year.  In- 
stead of  standing  In  line  for  hours,  you  now 
pick  up  a  ticket  giving  an  assigned  visiting 
time.  For  the  White  House  tour,  you  then 
may  wait  in  bleachers  on  the  ElUpse,  where 
entertainment  Is  provided.  At  the  monu- 
ment, you  can  visit  the  new  Visitor  Orien- 
tation P'acllity  while  waiting. 

Sidewalk  cafes  have  become  a  Washington 
Institution  in  recent  years.  One  popxilar  spot 
Is  Bassln's,  at  Fourteenth  and  E  streets.  N.W. 
A  number  of  others  are  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  the  White  House  and  Wash- 
ington Circle.  Most  are  reasonably  priced,  as 
are  the  two  Sholl's  cafeterias,  the  YWCA 
cafeteria.  Hot  Shoppes,  Blackle's  House  of 
Beef  and  the  fifth-floor  lunchroom  at  the 
Hecht  Co.  department  store  (three  blocks 
from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art).  The 
Washington  Hotel  Roof,  overlooking  the 
White  House,  makes  a  pleasant  luncheon 
stop.  Mcxlerate-prlced  favorites  near  the 
Capitol  are  A&K  (Greek -American)  and  Mike 
Palm's.  You  can  rub  shoulders  with  federal 
workers  and  sometimes  spot  a  high  official 
pushing  his  own  tray  at  cafeterias  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  Commerce,  Justice  and  State 
departments,  and  congressional  office  build- 
ings. The  National  Gallery  of  Art.  which  for 
years  has  had  a  popular  (and  overcrowded) 
cafeteria.  Is  opening  a  new  cafeteria  this 
summer.  Fast-focxl  facilities  on  the  MaU  are 
at  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
and  Constitution  Gardens.  For  stand-up 
eating,  there  are  plenty  of  curbslde  vendors 
serving  hot  dogs  and  like  fare;  one  stand,  at 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  K  Street,  N.W.,  of- 
fers quiche  lorralne  and  onion  soup.  The 
National  Zoo  this  year  Is  opening  a  new  alr- 
condltloned  restaurant  as  well  as  an  outdoor 
pavilion  specializing  in  knockwurst  and  draft 
beer  and  an  Ice-creamery  called  The  Scoop. 

For  sight-seeing  sitting  down,  take  In  a 
session.  If  you  can,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  House  or  Senate,  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. These  are  not  often  as  exciting  as 
you'd  like,  but  they  do  show  how  the  govern- 
ment does  Its  work.  Check  "Activities  In  Con- 
gress" dally  In  the  Washington  Post  and  "To- 
morrow In  Washington"  In  the  Washington 
Star.  Or  stop  at  the  Public  Citizen  Visitors 
Center,  a  Ralph  Nader  operation,  at  1200 
Fifteenth  St.,  N.W.  (659-9053).  where  the 
slogan  Is  "Don't  just  look  at  Washington — 
look  Into  It!"  and  the  specialty  is  tips  on 
public  hearings  dealing  with  consumer,  envi- 
ronmental, civil  rights,  aviation  and  other 
public  Issues. 

ENTERTAINMENT   AND    EVENINGS 

Washington  has  no  shortage  of  entertain- 
ment and  cultural  activity.  The  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  Is  a  sbow- 
place  m  two  senses,  with  free  guided  tours 
and  a  free  bicentennial  exhibit  as  well  as  con- 
certs, films,  (^>era  and  theater.  The  Arena 
Stage,  near  Washington's  waterfront,  ranks 
as  one  of  the  country's  foremost  regional 
theaters.  Ford's  Theater,  where  Lincoln  was 
shot,  has  been  restored  to  Its  original  ap- 
pearance and  offers  top -flight  theater,  too 
(with  dlscoiint  tickets  for  families,  senior 
citizens  and  students) .  In  summer  big-name 
performers  appear  at  Wolf  Tr^  Farm,  the 
first  national  park  for  the  performing  arts 
In  suburban  Vienna.  Va. 

From  June  14  through  Labor  Day,  a  free 
musical  review  called  "Great  America"  wiU 
be  given  nightly,  except  Monday,  at  the 
Sylvan  Theater  on  the  grounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  For  other  events,  consult 
"Carousel"  in  the  Washington  Post  every  Fri- 
day, "Calendar"  In  the  Washington  Star  each 
Sunday  and  "Where  and  When"  each  month 
In  Washingtonian  magazine. 

Save  at  least  one  evening  to  join  the  crowds 
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don't  go  on  the  prowl  for  diversions  you 
wouldn't  patronize  in  your  own  hometown. 

If  you  Just  do  the  ordinary,  rewarding 
things  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  come  to  Washington  to  do  every  single 
year — things  like  seeing  the  sights,  visiting 
the  historic  places,  exploring  the  galleries 
aiid  museums,  enjoying  the  exhibits  and  cul- 
tural events,  refreshing  your  sense  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American — in  all  likeli- 
hood you  will  be  as  safe  as  you  are  at  home. 

Take  those  precautions  and  you  will  go 
home  enriched  In  memories  and  ennobled  In 
the  knowledge  that  all  you  have  seen  belongs 
In  part  to  you,  as  your  share  In  the  story  that 
this  bicentennial  celebrates. 


INSIDE  CASTRO'S  CUBAN 
"PARADISE" 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  con- 
troversy over  Cuban  intervention  in 
Africa,  there  has  been  a  wide  range  of 
criticism  of  the  Cuban  action.  But  one 
aspect  of  this  adventure  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed, so  far  as  I  have  seen.  That  aspect 
is  the  effect  on  the  Cuban  population  of 
maintaining  a  fighting  force  overseas. 
The  United  States  effort  in  Vietnam  im- 
posed serious  strains  on  our  economy,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  President  Johnson 
to  ask  for  the  necessary  level  of  support. 
Fidel  Castro  does  not  need  to  ask;  he  just 
orders,  and  the  garrison  state  responds. 
Still,  the  U.S.  economy  is  a  strong  one, 
with  great  staying  power.  The  Cuban 
economy  is  fragile,  and  the  strain  of  this 
exercise  must  be  enormous,  in  terms  of 
its  effect  on  the  average  Cuban. 

Luckily,  a  young  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps  League  newspapers  has  given  us 
a  description  of  the  impact  of  the  Ango- 
lan operation  on  ordinary  people  in  Cuba. 
He  reports,  on  the  basis  of  letters  from 
those  still  living  there,  the  shortages  and 
queues  that  have  resulted,  as  a  dictator 
robs  his  people  to  finance  his  overseas 
adventures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lee  Roderick 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Castro's  Cxtban  "Paradise" 
(By  Lee  Roderick) 

Washington. — Fidel  Castro  has  had  17 
years  in  which  to  turn  Cuba  into  the  "pro- 
letarian paradise"  he  promised  to  create  on 
the  Caribbean  Island.  What's  life  really  like 
today  in  that  Russian  puppet  state? 

Listen  to  the  words  of  a  nurse  in  Havana, 
a  wife  and  mother  of  two,  writing  in  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  8.  Her  letter  was  smuggled  out 
of  Cuba  by  a  diplomat  and  received  by  a 
distinguished  former  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana,  now  living  In  Washington. 
He  In  turn  shared  a  translation  of  It  with 
this  writer: 

"I  got  up  at  4:45  a.m.  sharp.  It  Is  Sunday 
and  I  hurry  up  to  Join  the  queue  of  the 
bread.  It  seems  endless  but  after  six  o'clock 
I  finally  got  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  .  .  . 

"The  market  had  received  some  supplies 
today.  I  got  six  pounds  of  rice,  the  ration 
for  the  month  for  the  whole  family;  one  cake 
of  soap  for  the  bathroom  and  another  one 
for  washing,  to  last  one  month;  with  seven 
ounces  of  detergent  for  30  days,  plus  four 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pound  of  lard. 
The  report  Is  that  there  will  be  a  further 
rationing  of  sugar,  and  only  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  coffee  every  15  days,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lard  during  the  same  period,  be- 
ginning in  March. 


"Why?  Simply  because  they  need  to  send 
food  to  the  Cubans  in  Angola,  and  whatever 
will  go  to  Angola  will  be  less  for  the  people 
here.  I  am  entitled  to  retire  and  asked  for 
retirement,  but  this  has  been  refused  because 
they  need  nurses  for  the  Angolan  war. 

"Nobody  expects  anything  better.  But 
there  Is  not  a  single  protest  because  we  are 
under  a  brutal  repression,  such  a  brutal 
one  that  nobody  can  imagine  what  It  is. 
And  these  people  talk  about  liberation  of 
Angola,  equality  and  absolute  freedom!" 

Or  listen  to  this  analysis  In  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  13  from  a  lawyer  In  Havana.  Again  It 
was  smuggled  out  of  Cuba,  which  has  rigid 
censorship,  and  received  by  the  former  pro- 
fessor : 

"...  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
new  Cuban  youth  accept  communism.  Per- 
haps one  or  two  will  accept  it  because  of 
pressure  or  'Incentives'  like  sending  them  to 
Russia  for  their  studies,  but  they  are  very 
few  and  I  can  tell  you,  positively,  that  com- 
munism has  not  taken  hold  of  the  Cubans 
of  the  present  generation  and  that  they  lis- 
ten to  what  they  learn  at  home  from  their 
parents  and  relatives. .  . . 

"These  youngsters  are  forcibly  sent  to  work 
and  to  attend  classes  in  the  backwoods,  sleep- 
ing In  the  'tobacco  curing  houses'  or  the 
huts,  without  hygienic  facilities,  with  foul 
food  and  putrid  water.  Most  become  sick. 
It  Is  said  that  they  have  been  successfully 
indoctrinated,  but  no  matter  the  propaganda. 

"They  were  able  to  compare  their  suffer- 
ings with  what  they  had  left  at  home  and 
down  there  In  their  hearts  they  rejected 
communism.  They  realized  that  they  were 
being  exploited,  but  they  could  not  revolt 
against  regimented  oppression,  and  In  si- 
lence they  opposed  everything." 

Other  evidences  pf  the  systematic  brutal- 
Izatlon  and  privation  wrought  by  Castro  on 
his  people  are  abundant. 

Virtually  all  freedoms  are  a  dead  letter 
In  Cuba.  The  authoritative,  New  York-based 
research  organization  Freedom  House,  for 
example,  ranks  all  of  the  world's  countries 
on  the  basis  of  the  political  and  civil  rights 
granted  their  citizens.  Countries  are  divided 
into  seven  categories,  ranging  from  No.  1 — 
"most  free"  to  No.  7 — "last  free".  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Cuba  falls  Into  category  7  In  both 
political  and  civil  rights.  The  U.S.S.R.  falls 
into  category  7  in  political  rights  granted  Its 
citizens  and  category  6  In  civil  rights. 

Incredibly,  there  are  those  In  this  country 
today — notably  liberal  U.S.  Senators  and 
their  fellow  wishful  thinkers — who  ajxoqow 
pleading  Castro's  case  for  normalized  relS* 
tlons  with  the  United  States.  Their  embar- 
rassment over  Angola,  which  still  is  the  un- 
witting host  to  as  many  as  15,000  Cuban 
troops,  has  muted  their  siren  song  somewhat. 
Even  after  the  Russian-equipped  expedition- 
ary force  was  sent  from  Cuba  to  Africa,  how- 
ever, the  Influential  Washington  Post  voiced 
the  stntlments  of  Castro's  American  friends. 

Typically  putting  the  blame  for  the  Cuba/ 
Africa  Imbroglio  on  President  Ford  rather 
than  the  Cuban  dictator,  the  Post,  in  an  edi- 
torial, lamented  that  it  "will  take  American 
diplomats,  if  they  can  proceed  at  all,  many 
months  to  work  out  of  the  corner  in  which 
the  President  has  painted  the  country's  Cuba 
policy.  In  practice  this  means  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  long  overdue  mutual  accommoda- 
tion to  1977  or  beyond.  Is  Angola  really 
worth  It?" 

The  real  question  Is:  Is  freedom  worth  it? 
Ask  the  Havana  nurse  who  will  be  getting  up 
at  4:45  a.m.  Sunday  In  search  of  enough  food 
to  feed  her  family,  while  Fidel  Castro  lav- 
ishes his  nation's  substance  on  revolution. 
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CYPRUS:  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  human  and  political  tragedy 
of  Cyprus  has  been  crowded  off  the  pages 


of  our  newspapers  by  newer  problems  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  crisis  con- 
tinues for  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

The  island  nation  remains  divided  and 
occupied  militarily — and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  remain  homeless. 

But  the  larger  tragedy  of  Cyprus  can 
most  graphically  be  seen  at  the  local 
level,  among  the  people  and  villages  torn 
apart  by  the  invasion.  This  view  was 
effectively  reported  recently  in  an  article 
in  The  Times  of  London,  by  a  professor 
of  social  anthropology  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Mr.  President,  to  remind  us  again  of 
the  continuing  tragedy  of  Cyprus,  and 
to  better  understand  what  it  means  for 
the  Cypriot  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  The  Times  article,  "The 
Tragedy  of  a  Village  Called  Argaki,"  by 
Peter  Loizos,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  (London)   Times,  Feb.  17,  1976] 

The   Tragedy   of  a   Village   Called   Argaki 

(By  Peter  Lozlos) 

Refugees  are  as  old  as  war,  and  yesterday's 
refugees  get  pushed  out  of  the  newspapers 
by  today's.  They  have  become  a  standard 
image  of  modernity,  to  which  we  can  react  as 
to  stereotypes,  for  the  desperate  people 
streaming  away  from  the  fighting  with  their 
hand  baggage,  or  the  apathetic  crowds  in 
camps,  look  very  much  the  same  anywhere. 

I'he  very  word  "refugee"  is  a  lable  for  dis- 
placed Innocents,  but  It  tends  to  suggest  acts 
of  God,  natural  disasters,  not  acts  of  men. 
Yet,  however  much  a  war  is  the  result  of  some 
chance  factors  It  Is  still  In  the  last  resort 
a  result  also  of  intentions,  decisions,  people 
and  policies,  to  keep  this  fact  in  perspective 
needs  a  sharper  focus  on  the  real  human 
beings  and  their  problems  behind  the  word. 

Argaki  village  was  until  the  summer  of 
1974  a  prosp>erous  community  of  nearly 
1.500  Greek  Cyprlots  and  50  Turkish 
Cyprlots,  who  had  Uved  side  by  side  without 
violence  since  1916.  The  Greeks  fled  when 
Turkish  aircraft  started  to  bomb  the  village, 
but  a  few  old  people  stayed  behind. 

Six  young  villagers  were  killed  In  warfare, 
and  others  maimed  and  disfigured.  One  old 
woman,  mother  of  the  village  priest,  was  shot 
dead  through  the  door  of  her  house  by  Turk- 
ish troops,  and  her  husband  is  still  missing, 
presumed  dead.  One  old  woman  died  of  un- 
known causes  while  under  house  arrest.  At 
least  three  old  people  were  known  to  be  vic- 
tims of  sexual  assault.  In  such  a  family-cen- 
tered community  one  death  puts  at  least 
five  households  Into  mourning,  so  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  vlUage  households  suffered 
losses. 

Material  losses  are  also  easy  to  establish. 
Greek  families  left  behind  350  houses,  aver- 
age value  at  least  £4,000  for  this  is  the  pros- 
perous citrus  belt.  They  left  behind  1,500 
acres  of  prime  Irrigated  land  and  trees,  at 
£500  per  acre.  Adding  the  tractors,  trucks, 
power  tools  and  household  goods  brings  the 
total  to  more  than  £2m.  There  are  things 
harder  to  estimate — like  the  trousseau  lace- 
work  which  women  handworked  for  years, 
and  the  family  photographs  which  can  some- 
times be  smuggled  across  the  lines — at  a 
price. 

The  social  and  psychological  losses  are,  of 
course,  qualitative.  The  loss  of  self-respect 
felt  by  farmers  and  craftsmen  made  Idle,  who 
have  now  in  many  cases  sat  unemployed  for 
18  months,  waiting  to  go  back.  Men  fre- 
quently said  to  me,  "You  saw  how  I  worked 
before,  and  you  know  I  was  never  an  Idler. 
Where  can  I  go  now.  a  farmer  without  land? 
WUl  they  take  me  in  Australia?" 


It  is  easy  to  say  that  "realism"  of  "get-up- 
and-go"  should  make  them  strike  out  for 
something  new  (the  American  refugee  ex- 
perts in  Nicosia  could  be  heard  to  utter  such 
thoughts)  but  these  men  can  practically  see 
their  villages  from  the  United  Nations  guard 
posts,  and  the  Morphou  region  has  constant- 
ly been  bandied  about  by  spokesmen  on  both 
sides  as  a  "possibly"  negotiable  area,  so  they 
can  be  forgiven  for  waiting  until  there  is  a 
definite  jKjlitical  answer.  Few  have  decided 
that  there  is  no  real  hope  of  going  back,  and 
even  if  the  situation  becomes  perfectly  plain 
to  the  Greek  leaders,  they  will  not  as  poli- 
ticians rush  to  tell  the  refugees  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  return. 

Self-respect  was  put  to  other  tests.  In  the 
first  months  after  the  invasion,  the  villagers 
usually  lived  crowded  in  the  few  available 
rooms  with  close  relatives.  Twenty  people  in 
a  small  room  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
mountain  villages,  since  space  was  so  very 
short,  and  It  seemed  possible  they  would  go 
home  any  day.  But  the  crowding,  even  with 
nearest  and  dearest,  produced  strains  and 
friction:  "No  one  got  through  It  without 
quarrelling,  and  those  who  say  they  didn't 
are  lying"  a  father  of  three  children,  told 
me,  pointing  out  that  rows  often  started  over 
very  small  things,  like  imagined  favouritism 
at  meals. 

After  the  crowding  came  a  new  diaspora, 
with  new  losses:  the  villages  started  to  look 
for  better  houses,  more  space.  Jobs.  Men 
struck  out  for  the  construction  projects  In 
the  Arab  oil  lands,  for  contract  work  in  Bul- 
garia, for  anything  in  the  Commonwealth 
countries,  anywhere  that  self-respect  could 
be  salvaged  in  a  pay  packet.  Like  so  much 
labour  migration,  this  meant  leaving  wives, 
chUdren  and  parents  behind-.  But  not  "be- 
hind" In  a  supportive  traditional  village; 
rather,  behind  In  Improvlzed,  dislocated  cir- 
cumstances where  the  pains  of  separation 
are  sharper,  a  double  deprivation  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Tlie  pull  of  Jobs  and  hoxises  In  the  Greek 
part  of  Cyprus  has  made  kinship  solidarity  a 
bit  of  a  luxury.  Where,  before  the  war. 
women  could  rely  on  sisters,  in-laws,  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  to  provide  companionship 
In  work,  they  are  now  often  too  far  away  to 
visit.  Men  tended  to  work  more  by  them- 
selves but  they  always  met  after  work  In  the 
coffee  houses  which  served  each  vlUage.  As 
refugees,  the  men  too  are  often  many  ex- 
pensive mUes  away  from  those  whose  coun- 
sels they  once  sought.  "Only  a  refugee  under- 
stands what  it's  like  to  be  a  refugee",  they 
say. 

The  young  of  Argaki  have  bedn  marrying 
each  other  more  than  ever  since  the  war, 
but  this  Is  not  an  optimistic  gesture.  Before, 
they  sweated  and  saved  for  many  years,  and 
married  late  with  land,  a  trade,  a  house. 
Now,  these  economic  expectations  are  gone, 
so  they  marry  very  young,  with  nothing. 

Obviously  the  Argaki  villagers  are  not  privy 
to  the  Inner  secrets  of  statesmen.  They  work 
wltl^  a  simple  logic  which  is  sometimes  very 
far  out:  "The  planes  which  bombed  the 
village  were  British,  because  they  came  from 
the  British  base,"  said  a  farmer,  pointing  to- 
wards Akrotlri.  Many  others  told  of  the  two 
blond  "British"  pilots  whose  corpses  are 
thought  to  be  still  guarded  in  some  govern- 
ment refrigerator.  But  sometimes  they  are 
nearer  the  mark:  "Can  a  NATO  member  In- 
vade another  country  without  telling  the 
Americans  and  the  British?  Britain  as  a 
guarantor  power  should  have  restrained  the 
Turks."  Easy  to  say  that  they  don't  under- 
stand what  is  at  stake;  but  they  are  the  ones 
who  pay  the  highest  price,  for  they  are  the 
conscripts  of  modern  jKDlitlcs. 

They  are  not  of  course  entirely  Innocent — 
they  cheered  and  voted  for  their  leaders,  they 
grumbled  about  Turks  and  imperialism;  but 
their  punishment  seems  excessive. 

Being  too  small  and  weak  and  "badly  In- 


formed" can  happen  to  whole  countries  as 
well  as  to  their  peasantries.  "The  Cyprlots 
were  well  .  .  .  unreliable  .  .  .",  said  ija  Ameri- 
can. He  would  not  say  what  his  job  was  in 
Nicosia,  but  It  was  United  States  government 
work.  "They  kept  turning  to  the  Russians  for 
help.  And  did  they  get  it?  What  you  guys 
don't  understand  is  that  it's  another  league. 
..."  That  is,  the  Big  League,  where  super- 
power's avoid  nuclear  war  but  can  when  It 
suits  them  to  turn  a  Neisonlan  blind  eye  on 
the  limited  wars  of  their  client-states.  And 
the  Little  League,  which  is  everyone  else. 

It  is  an  accident  of  geography  which  has 
placed  Argaki  village  40  miles  from  Turkey: 
but  the  strategic  courtship  of  Turkey  by  both 
Russia  and  America  is  not  an  accident  of 
history,  nor  is  the  ruthlessness  of  the  super- 
powers to  small  states.  The  i)eople  of  Argaki, 
like  other  war  refugees,  are  victims  of  people 
and  policies. 


ALISTAIR  BUCHAN 

I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  differences  between  private  life  in  a 
settled  community  and  almost  any  form 
of  public  life — diplomacy,  journalism, 
politics,  and  other  aberrations — is  the 
way  we  i^eet  and  keep  friends.  Private 
people  can  make  friends  in  childhood 
who  often  remain  as  the  daily  compan- 
ions of  old  age.  But  those  who  lead  more 
hectic  lives  have  to  develop  a  different 
kind  of  friendship,  different  ways  of 
communicating  directly  and  openly  with 
people  who,  although  they  move  in  and 
out  of  our  lives  physically,  actually  be- 
come a  permanent  and  lasting  part  of 
life  for  us.  This  requires  a  special  reach- 
ing out,  a  quality  of  giving  and  receiving, 
a  desire  to  exchange  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings and  experiences  in  order  to  distill 
a  chance  meeting  into  a  genuine  and  con- 
tinuing friendship.  Alistair  Buchan  made 
this  process  easy. 

While  his  friends  will  remember  this 
quality,  his  admirers,  who  did  not  know 
him,  will  remember  his  devotion  to  re- 
ality, to  fact.  As  a  journalist,  at  the 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  and  as  a 
teacher  he  constantly  sought  to  keep  the 
record  straight  and  to  make  the  world 
stick  to  the  record.  I  believe  that  Alistair 
Buchan,  as  an  observer  of  the  causes  of 
conflict  among  nations,  knew  the  danger 
of  fantasy,  the  persistence  of  myth,  and 
the  insidious  power  of  legend.  The  only 
effective  weapon  against  all  these  in 
fact — the  imvamished  truth  whether 
palatable  or  otherwise.  The  resolution  of 
differences  within  toe  Atlantic  com- 
munity, toe  composition  of  controversies 
with  toe  Soviet  Union,  toe  abatement  of 
nuclear  danger,  and  the  deceleration  of 
the  arms  race — all  these  compelling  goals 
require  toat  we  face  reality.  Alistair 
Buchan  knew  this  and  he  tried  to  per- 
suade us  to  do  so  by  making  it  easier  for 
us  through  his  own  work.  This  is  a  very 
great  contribution  and  a  lesson  and  ex- 
ample worto  remembering  a  long  time. 


FALLS  CHURCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
AT  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  FESTI- 
VAL OF  STATES  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  March  29  to  April  10,  1976, 
the  Bicentennial  Festival  of  States  is 
being  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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gratulate them  for  their  enthusiastic  efforts 
to  represent  their  state  in  this  fine  cele- 
bration. 

With  warm  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  endeavors,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Fairfax  County  has  come  to 
enjoy  the  tradition  of  excellent  now  firmly 
established  by  the  Public  Schools'  music  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas,  adding  to  that  tradition,  the 
Falls  Church  High  School  "Jaguar"  Band  Is 
one  of  18  bands  from  throughout  the  nation 
selected  to  perform  at  the  Fabulous  Bicen- 
tennial Festival  of  States"  to  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  in  April;  and 

Whereas,  the  "Jaguar  "  Band  will  be  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  at  the  event;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Mills  E.  Goodwin,  in 
his  Certificate  of  Recognition,  declared  that 
the  Band  'has  long  been  a  symbol  of  su- 
perior performance  in  marching  and  music 
and  has  gained  for  the  State  of  Virginia  the 
reputation  of  developing  in  Its  young  people 
a  bountiful  image  of  our  State's  future 
through  youth  of  high  moral  character  and' 
fibre;  "  and 

Whereas,  the  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
James  M.  Stegner  since  1971,  and  consisting 
of  144  playing  musicians,  16  Swiss  flags,  four 
majorettes  and  one  drug  major,  is  now  In  the 
process  of  seeking  out  and  obtaining  finan- 
cial and  spiritual  support  for  its  trip  to  the 
Bicentennial  Festival;  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  does,  on  this 
the  ninth  day  of  February,  1976,  hereby  re- 
solve to  commend  the  "Jaguar"  Band  for  the 
distinct  honor  which  it  has  brought  to  Fair- 
fax County  and  to  the  Commonwealth;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  does  urge  all  County  citizens  to 
support  proudly  and  enthusiastically  the 
"Jaguar"  projects  designed  to  ensure  suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  Bicentennial 
Festival. 

[Fairfax  County  School  Board] 

Resolution  of  Commendation  for  the  Palls 

Church  High  School  "Jaguar"  Band 

Whereas,  the  Falls  Church  High  School 
"Jaguar"  Band  has  been  selected  by  the 
Hon.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  to  represent  the 
Old  Dominion  at  the  Bicentennial  Festival 
of  States  to  be  held  in  St.  Peterburg,  Florida, 
from  March  29  to  April  10,  1976;  and 

Whereas,  the  Palls  Church  High  School 
"Jaguar"  Band  will  also  participate  in  a 
parade  and  give  a  concert  at  Disney  World  on 
April  8,  1976;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  years  this  band  has  been 
rated  as  one  of  the  top  20  high  school  bands 
In  the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the 
many  awards  and  honors  it  has  received  In 
various  competitions,  festivals,  parades,  and 
invitational  performance;  and 

Whereas,  the  Palls  Church  High  School 
community  has  worked  diligently  to  encour- 
age and  support  this  band  through  the  ef- 
forts of  many  patrons  personally  and  by 
special  fund-raising  activities,  including  the 
provision  of  travel  costs  for  the  band's  ap- 
pearance in  Florida; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  that  its  highest  commenda- 
tion be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Palls 
Church  High  School  "Jaguar"  Band  and  to 
its  conductor,  James  M.  Stegner,  for  the  hon- 
or brought  to  Fairfax  County  by  their  selec- 
tion to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Festival  of  States  celebration  In 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  and  for  their  superior 
musical  achievements  in  other  events,  and 
to  the  Palls  Church  High  School  parents  and 


community  for  their  outstanding  efforts  and 
generous  support  which  have  made  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  band  possible. 


Fairfax  County  Public  Schools, 

Fair/ax,  Va.,  February  10, 1976. 
Dr.  JJlMES  R.  Wilson, 

Principal,  Falls  Church  High  School,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Dear  Jim:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
commend  again  the  Falls  Church  High  School 
Jaguar  Band.  This  time  It  is  for  being  se- 
lected to  represent  the  State  of  Virginia  at 
the  Bicentennial  Festival  of  States  to  be  held 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  April  6-10.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

The  numerous  honors  this  band  has  re- 
ceived speak  well  of  the  splendid  musician- 
ship the  students,  now  under  the  direction 
of  James  M.  Stegner,  have  attained  and  main- 
tained over  the  years.  I  am  proud  not  only 
of  the  accolades  awarded  for  their  outstand- 
ing performances,  but  also  of  the  excellent 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  sportsmanship  demon- 
strated by  them.  This  type  of  accomplish- 
ment gives  credence  to  the  celebration  of  our 
national  bicentennial  and  we  are  pleased  in- 
deed that  one  of  our  high  schools  has  won  the . 
honor  to  represent  the  Old  Dominion  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

Best  wishes  to  all  of  you. 
Sincerely, 

S.  John  Davis, 
Division  Superintendent. 

Proclamation 

Whereis,  the  Falls  Church  High  School 
'"Jaguar"  Band  is  one  of  18  bands  from 
throughout  the  Nation  selected  to  perform  at 
the  "Fabulous  Bicentennial  Festival  of 
States"  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
in  April;  and 

Whereas,  the  "Jaguar"  Band  will  be  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  event;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin,  in  his 
Certificate  of  Recognition,  declared  that  the 
Band  "has  long  been  a  symbol  of  superior 
performance  in  marching  and  music  and  has 
gained  for  the  State  of  Virginia  the  reputa- 
tion of  developing  in  its  young  people  a  boun- 
tiful Image  of  our  State's  future  through 
youth  of  his  moral  character  and  fibre; "  and 

Whereas,  the  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
James  M.  Stegner  since  1971,  and  consisting 
of  144  playing  musicians,  16  Swiss  Flags,  four 
majorettes  and  one  drum  major,  is  now  In 
the  process  of  seeking  out  and  obtaining  fi- 
nancial and  spiritual  support  for  its  trip  to 
the  Bicentennial  Festival. 

Therefore,  I,  Harold  L.  Miller,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Palls  Church,  Virginia,  do  hereby 
commend  the  "Jaguar"  Band  for  the  distinct 
honor  which  It  has  brought  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  urge  all  citizens  to  support 
proudly  and  enthusiastically  the  "Jaguar" 
projects  designed  to  ensure  successful  partici- 
pation in  the  Bicentennial  Festival. 


THE    RUSSIANS    ARE    COMING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  a  very  interesting 
editorial  which  I  think  should  be  read 
and  understood  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  particularly  read  by 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  been  so 
piously  tearing  apart  the  large  multi- 
national corporations  In  this  country 
who,  in  the  engagement  of  selling  their 
products  to  foreign  countries,  have  had 
to  do  what  has  been  done  for  centuries, 
make  a  payoflf  or,  as  we  say  in  Spanish, 
a  "mordida"  or  a  bite.  They  should  be 
interested  in  this  editorial  because  if 
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they  push  their  customary  practice  far 
enough,  we  can  well  begin  to  see  our 
large  corporations  closing  up  and  then 
I  want  to  see  what  these  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  say  about  unemploy- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  What  the 
editorial  points  out  is  the  rather  naive 
and  unknowledgeable  approach  that 
many  of  our  candidates  for  President  are 
now  using  as  they  try  to  entice  votes  by 
promising  more  job,  promises  which  en- 
tailed practices  that  were  started  in  the 
days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  never 
produced  a  worthwhile  job  in  all  of  those 
years  and  never  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "The  Russians  Are  Com- 
ing." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Russians  Are  Coming 
(Editorial  by  C.  W.  Borkhund) 

One  thing  that  always  fascinates  us,  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year,  Is  how  many  peo- 
ple we  have  around  in  high  places  with  big 
mouths,  closed  minds  and  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation. And  what  surprises  us  almost  a» 
much  is  how  large  an  amount  of  unchal- 
lenged mileage  they  are  granted  in  the  Press 
by  even  the  "stars"  of  our  journalistic  craft. 

Best  of  the  lot  lately — if  you  consider  It 
not  a  serious  matter  but  entertainment — 
have  been  all  these  guys  running  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  at  his  best  never  wrote  as  funny  a 
sarcasm  as  they  can  deliver  in  30  minutes  of 
machine-gunned  paragraphs. 

Morris  Udall  says,  on  nationwide  TV,  that 
what  this  country  needs  to  create  more  jobs 
is,  in  addition  to  Federal  funding,  a  bust-up 
"of  these  big  corporations"  and  "getting  after 
these  utilities"  that  are  slapping  consumers 
with  those  "unfair"  high  prices. 

And  not  one  reporter  asked  him  how  re- 
turning to  a  150  year -old  land  of  "Mom  and 
Pop"  stores,  wiping  out  Industry's  ability  to 
make  the  capital  investment  necessary  for 
economic  growth  is  going  to  produce  jobs. 
They  don't  even  ask  him  what  evidence  he 
has  that  the  "corporate  giants"  sit  around  all 
day,  plotting  ways  to  make  their  customers 
mtid  at  them. 

George  Wallace  says,  on  nationwide  TV, 
that  one  way  to  create  more  jobs  is  to  bust 
up  "these  multinationals  that  are  exporting 
work  overseas."  And  not  one  reporter  asks 
him  what  he's  going  to  do  for  those  more- 
than-elght  million  U.S.  workers  who  .have 
jobs  because  of  that  multinational  trade 
network. 

Jimmy  Carter  says,  on  nationwide  TV,  that 
there  is  cuttable  "fat"  in  the  Defense  budget 
and  one  obvious  place  is  that  "excess  supply 
of  admirals  (Carter  is  an  ex-Navy  man), 
more  than  we  had  in  World  War  II."  And 
not  one  reporter  lets  him  off  that  nltpick 
(which  can  be  explained  but  Is  hardly  worth 
it)  to  ask  how  he  rationalizes  that  argument 
against  a  drop  in  Defense  military  pajrroll 
from  3.5  million  persons  in  1968  to  2.1  today. 

More  Importantly,  no  reporter  asks  him 
how  comfortable  he  would  feel  with  a  fur- 
ther Defense  reduction  when  the  Russians 
alone  already  have  more  than  twice  as  many 
people  In  military  uniform  as  the  U.S.  And 
three  times  as  many  tanks.  And  twice  the 
armored  personnel  carriers.  And  three  times 
as  much  artillery  and  heavy  mortars.  And 
twice  as  many  cruise  missile  and  attack  sub- 
marines. And  more  and  newer  surface  com- 
bat ships. 

And  1,000  more  tactical  aircraft.  And  a 
major  part  of  that  larger  force  equipped  with 
nuclear  weapons.  And  the  ground  forces 
equipped  to  fight  and  survive  in  a  tactical 
nuclear,  radiological  or  bacteriological  war. 


Back  in  1950,  the  CIA  sent  a  report  to 
Washington  which  said,  in  sum.  North  Ko- 
rean military  forces  were  massed  In  sufficient 
numbers  and  readiness  that  they  had  the 
capability  to  jump  on  the  attack  at  any 
time.  So,  then-Secretary  of  State  Dean  A^cine- 
son,  in  a  public  speech,  said  our  western  line 
of  defense  in  the  Par  East  sto{^>ed  at  Japan. 
And  North  Korea  attacked. 

The  Pentagon  has  pointed  out  to  Congress 
that  Russia  has  been  out^>endlng  the  U.S. 
(this  year  by  some  $30  billion  or  about  25%) 
In  military  weapons  development  and  pro- 
curement for  at  least  the  last  half  dozen 
years.  The  CIA  has  said  the  same,  though 
using  a  lower  percentage. 

TTot  all  the  diimbness  is  being  dl^layed  by 
Presidential  candidates.  A  Senator  went  on 
nationwide  TV  and  derisively  contended  "this 
fright  talk  thait  The  Russians  are  coming' 
comes  up  every  year  at  budget  time  Just  like 
the  flowers  In  Spring." 

Nobody  asked  him,  and  he  didn't  volun- 
teer, just  how  much  more  they  have  been 
spending.  What  he  did  offer  up  was  that  one 
"good  place"  to  cut  Defense  spending  further 
was  to  eliminate  the  B-1  bomber  and  buy, 
instead,  a  kind  of  Maginot  line  of  flying 
miaeile-launch  platforms  around  the  Russian 
periphery — a  perennial  nuclear  sentry  which 
undoubtedly  would  cause  Ivan  no  heartburn 
at  all. 

Similarly,  Russian  spending  on  rese«^ch 
and  development  in  Defense  has  been  out- 
stripping the  U.S.  level  for  years.  "Their 
curve  (upward),"  says  Dr.  Malcom  Currle, 
"clearly  crossed  ours  several  years  back." 
They  are  "taking  some  revolutionary  direc- 
tions in  their  science  and  technology,"  he 
points  out. 

That  relentless  effort  of  more  than  a 
decade,  he  points  out,  "has  already  trans- 
formed Soviet  global  strategy."  Moreover, 
"There's  a  myth  that  the  Soviet  Union  Con- 
sists of  a  lot  of  potato  farmers  who  dbn't 
have  technology  and  it's  been  a  very  clm- 
forting  thought"  some  still  cling  to  in  this 
country  "that  we  have  what's  known  as  tech- 
nological superiority,  so-called  quality  in  the 
face  of  quantity." 

"Well,"  he  snaps,  "the  situation  just  Isn't 
like  that."  In  short,  they  are  4ally  demon- 
strating they  have  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  do  anything  they  want  to  do  badly 
enough — and  most  of  what  they  seem  to  want 
to  do  is  mUitary.  (In  1975,  the  U.S.  had  19 
civlllan  spacecraft  launches  to  the  Soviets' 
27;  9  military  launches  to  the  Russians'  62.) 

Indeed,  what  Russia's  own  leaders  tell  their 
country  are  more  informative  to  the  U.S. 
than  what  some  of  our  politicians  tell  us 
about  them.  And  you  can  buy  English  trans- 
lations in  just  about  any  book  store. 

Item:  their  definition  of  detente  Is  that 
it's  "working"  to  the  extent  It  provides  them 
greater  opportunities  to  expand  the  com- 
munist hegemony  throughout  the  world.  And 
what  is  making  the  U.S.  "knuckle  under"  to 
their  version,  they  tell  themselves.  Is  that 
the  U.S.  Is  aware  privately  of  Russia's  "clear 
and  growing"  mUitary  superiority. 

Item:  like  something  right  out  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  way  to  continue  that  expansion 
of  "the  good  life"  Is  through  continued  in- 
vestment in  science,  technology  and  the  de- 
velopment of  heavy,  i.e.  mostly  military,  in- 
dustry— even  If  it  means  continued  creature - 
comfort  sacrifice,  thev  tell  their  people. 

Item:  the  reason  the  U.S.  "caved  In"  In 
Angola,  they  say,  and  the  root  cause  of  Con- 
gressional Investigations  Into  U.S.  multina- 
tional Industry's  "payoffs  overseas"  Is  not 
what  the,  mainly.  Senators  say  out  loud  it 
Is,  I.e.  an  effort  to  uncover  crookedness. 
Rather,  It  Is  an  effort  to  back  away  from 
Soviet  preesyre  In  a  politically  face-saving 
way. 

Whether  all  that  rationalising  Is  valid  or 
not,  about  us.  Is  not  the  point.  What  is.  Is 
that  they  appear  to  believe  It. 

But  what  grinds  on  this  writer  more  than 


anything  else  about  that  Is  the  UJS.  reaction. 
Even  the  Pentagon,  publicly,  seems  less  con- 
cerned about  airing  the  facts  of  that  fright- 
ening threat  than  they  are  about  who  their 
employees  are  accepting  free  lunches  from 
or  out  shooting  ducks  with. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  REVISITED 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost  3  years  since  the  oil  eoibargo. 
And  by  almost  any  test,  our  energy  life- 
line is  in  greater  peril  today. 

We  are  more  dependent  on  imported 
oil.  Stockpiles,  while  authorized,  are  yet 
to  be  created.  We  have  no  agreements 
with  producing  nations  for  assured  sup- 
ply. Domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, despite  massive  price  increases, 
is  declining.  Efforts  to  develop  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  have  moved  forward 
slowly.  Energy  conservation  is  still  more 
a  slogan  than  a  program.  And  most  dis- 
turbing of  all,  only  28  percent  of  the 
population,  according  to  a  recent  poll, 
believe  that  the  energy  crisis  is  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

Our  leaders  have  failed  to  explain  the 
energy  crisis  on  the  one  hand — and  to 
cope,  with  it  on  the  other. 

I  want  to  mention  certain  of  the  more 
imminent  dimensions  of  the  energy 
crisis,  leaving  aside  others,  including  the 
hazards  and  potentials  of  nuclear 
energy. 

The  energy  crisis,  in  spite  of  all  the 
headlines  it  has  inspired,  is  still  a  phrase 
in  search  of  meaning.  And  until  it  has 
a  meaning,  U.S.  policy  will  lack  objec- 
tives, and  citizens  will  lack  conviction. 

As  I  see  it,  the  energy  crisis  consists 
of  at  least  three  Interlocking  crises:  a 
cMsis  of  energy  prices;  a  crisis  of  supply: 
and,  finally,  a  crisis  of  national  security. 

I  want  to  diagnose  it — and  then  sug- 
gest a  few  cures. 

A  diagnosis  of  the  "enesgt  crisis" 
the  crisis  of  price 

By  no  coincidence  the  quadrupling  of 
oil  prices  in  1973  was  followed  by  the 
worst  inflation  in  this  century  and  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Demand  fell — but  prices  continued 
to  rise.  Employment  fell — ^but  wages  rose 
at  higher  rates.  The  inflation  of  1973  and 
1974  was  caused  by  energy  prices  more 
than  by  anything  else;  and  that  infla- 
tion, in  a  turnabout  of  all  the  old  rules 
of  economic  behavior,  caused  the  reces- 
sion that  followed. 

The  rising  price  of  energy — ^touched 
ofif  by  the  rising  price  of  oil — rippled  out 
through  the  economy  to  drive  up  the  cost 
of  every  product  and  service.  The  plight 
of  cities,  industries,  and  farms,  crises  in 
themselves,  can  be  traced  in  large  part 
to  the  spiraling  cost  of  energy.  Energy- 
induced  inflation  may  have  cost  consum- 
ers $150  billion  in  purchasing  power  dur- 
ing 1974  and  1975,  not  all  of  it  recaptured 
by  the  American  economy.  That  reduced 
purchasing  power  guaranteed  a  reces- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  that  sobering  experience 
with  energy  inflation,  our  Government 
has  never  really  quantified  the  effects  of 
energy  prices  in  the  economy. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  effects  of  en- 
ergy prices  on  economic  behavior  should 
be  a  high  priority  for  the  Nation — and 
for  world  consumers  and  producers  at 
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Lipservice  has  been  devoted  to  energy 
conservation — and  little  leadership.'  If 
we  are  to  solve  our  energy  problems,  the 
American  people  —  who  have  proven 
themselves  capable  of  great  achieve- 
ments when  given  great  goals — ^need  a 
clear  agenda  for  energy  conservation. 

The  conservation  agenda  requires  la- 
beling and  mandatory  standards,  both 
efforts  underway,  and  an  investment  of 
as  much  as  $200  billion  over  the  next 
decade  to  realize  the  full  potential  sav- 
ings from  energy  consei-vation. 

It  will  also  require  a  government  ac- 
tion supported  in  private  by  many,  but 
in  public  by  few:  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  at  the  pump. 

This  is  a  conservation  measure  that — 
unlike  most  energy  price  increases — 
could  be  imposed  without  threatening 
the  economy.  Gradual  gasoline  tax  in- 
creases for  noncommercial  uses,  keyed  to' 
improvements  in  automobile  energy 
efficiency,  would  produce  few  hardships. 

A  rising  gasoline  tax  would  encourage 
conservation  where  the  demand  is  elastic 
but  increasing.  Gasoline  now  requires 
over  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  oil  consump- 
tion. And  for  each  cent  the  gas  tax  is 
increased,  the  government  could  receive 
about  a  billion  dollars  with  which  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  national  secu- 
rity, including  the  costs  associated  with 
a  sound  national  energy  policy. 

THE    NATIONAL   SECURITY   CRISIS 

Foreign  oil  can  be  interdicted  at  its 
source — and  also  in  transit.  Thirty-six 
percent  of  the  world's  oil,  60  percent  of 
Europe's,  must  pass  through  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  passage  could  be  closed,  I  am 
told,  by  the  mysterious  sinking  of  one 
or  two  tankers. 

The  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  can 
be  interdicted  at  its  source,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  around 
the  periphery  of  Africa,  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  in  the  North  Sea,  indeed 
at  any  point  in  the  world  where  oil  is 
either  produced  or  transported.  The  pres- 
ent Egyptian  Government  is  weak;  it 
could  be  superseded  by  another  govern- 
ment which  might  return  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  Russian  orbit.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  acquiring  the  power  to 
interdict  transportation  of  the  world's 
oil  supplies. 

It  is  not  to  rattle  the  saber,  nor  to 
sound  the  alarms  of  the  cold  war  that 
I  mention  such  facts — but  only  because 
they  are  facts.  The  Russians  are  taking 
over,  or  at  least  contesting,  a  power  that 
once  was  ours.  They  are  altogether  ca- 
pable of  learning  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  OPEC  producers;  That  the  control  of 
oil,  whether  in  transit,  in  place,  or  in 
production,  means  power.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  has  any  pres- 
ent intention  of  actually  interdicting  oil 
supplies.  The  point  is  that  for  half  a 
millennium  Russia  has  successfully 
sought  power — and  it  has  not  in  recent 
history  been  indifferent  to  the  Middle 
East.  Power  flows  from  many  sources, 
and  one  is  oil. 

The  continued  impasse  in  the  Middle 
East  conflict  benefits  no  one,  except  the 
most  immoderate  elements  on  all  sides 
and — ominously — the  Soviet  Union. 


Without  a  major  initiative  for  peace 
from  outside  the  Middle  East,  and  there 
is  none  now,  war  and  another  embargo 
are  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  confhcting 
parties  themselves  are  not  moving  toward 
a  settlement — and  where  deep  antago- 
nisms fester,  there  is  no  equilibrium ;  The 
situation  either  improves — or  it  gets 
worse. 

The  energy  crisis  demands  as  its  high- 
est imperative,  an  American  peace  initia- 
tive in  the  Middle  East.  The  elements  of 
that  initiative  are  not  for  this  meeting, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  they  exist.  And  a 
nation  with  sufficient  will  and  wisdom, 
indeed  a  nation  with  its  own  survival  at 
heart,  would  undertake  that  initiative 
without  delay. 

SOLUTIONS— NEITHER   LEFT  NOR  RIGHT 

Confronted  by  the  knotty  complexities 
of  the  energy  crisis,  the  political  left  re- 
sponds with  proposals  for  oil  company 
divestiture.  But  the  advocates  of  dives- 
titure offer  no  assurance  that  putting 
smaller  economic  units  in  charge  of 
producing  and  refining  energy  products 
can  accumulate  the  necessary  capital 
with  which  to  assure  adequate  supply 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  can  offer  no 
assurance  that  smaller,  more  niunerous 
producing  and  refining  imits  would  sell 
energy  at  a  price  other  than  the  price  es- 
tablished by  the  cartel.  Smaller  units  of 
production  may  be  in  a  weaker  position 
from  which  to  bargain  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  political  right,  on  the  other  hand, 
offers  us  19th  century  laissez  faire,  em- 
bodied in  cliches  about  free  enterprise, 
free  markets,  and  the  efficiency  of  pri- 
vate industry*. 

In  an  ideal  world  we  might  accept 
those  cliches  uncritically.  But  in  this 
world,  unregulated  domestic  energy 
prices  rise  and  fall  with  the  prices  of  the 
OPEC  cartel.  In  this  world,  producer"; 
curtail  supplies  of  energy  at  home  and 
abroad  to  increase  prices. 

And  in  this  world,  energy  is  not  a 
luxury  but  as  essential  to  our  way  of  life 
as  air  and  water  are  to  our  bodies. 

In  the  face  of  these  realities,  we  must 
have  policies — and  institutions — that 
guard  the  public  interest  from  the  airily 
imprecise  solutions  of  the  left — and  the 
unworkable  notions  of  the  right. 

One  alternative  to  orthodoxies  of 
right  and  left  is  a  quasi -government  oil 
and  gas  company  to  produce  fossil  fuels 
from  the  public  domain;  it  would  pro- 
duce substantial  revenues  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public;  it  would  help  maintain 
our  strategic  reserves. 

Of  equal  importance,  this  new  enter- 
prise could  assert  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  negotiations  with  the 
governments  of  foreign  producers  for  the 
purchase  of  oil.  Less  arbitrarily  than  by 
price  controls  or  divestiture,  it  could  in 
time  help  assure  reasonable  prices,  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  foreign  oil  and  free 
enterprise  in  the  U.S.  energy  industry. 

PROJECT    INTERDEPENDENCE 

Even  with  optimistic  assumptions,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  projects 
a  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil 
for  almost  7  million  barrels  per  day  in 
1985 — about  500,000  more  per  day  than 
the  United  States  is  currently  import- 
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ing.  That  is  a  fact,  as  well  as  a  necessity, 
that  we  must  face.  Even  if  we  do  all  that 
we  can  at  home,  we  will  still  be  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  sources  for  between  30  and 
40  percent  of  our  consumption  in  1985. 

Given  that  fact,  an  assured  supply  at 
a  tolerable  price  from  all  sources  ought 
to  be  the  objective  of  our  policy:  not  an 
arbitrary — and  illusory — dream  of  total 
energy  independence.  Dependence  on 
sensitive  foreign  sources  can  be  reduced 
by  diversifying  foreign  sources  of  oil,  as 
well  as  by  increasing  and  conserving 
domestic  supplies.  We  must  protect  oiu-- 
selves  against  economic  blackmail  by 
putting  into  place  the  standby  rationing 
and  conservation  authorities  and  the 
strategic  reserve  system  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

The  development  of  alternative  domes- 
tic sources  of  energy  must  proceed  with 
dispatch  and  a  careful  attention  to  do- 
mestic priorities — but  even  with  an  all 
out  domestic  effort,  the  United  States 
will  be  left  with  that  30  to  40  percent 
import  dependency.  It  must  be  made 
manageable.  Project  independence,  how- 
ever it  may  appeal  to  our  chauvinistic 
sentiments,  is  ultimately  a  prescription 
for  greater  dependence  on  Middle  East 
sources;  it  is  in  effect  a  "drain  America 
first"  syndrome. 

I  suggest,  instead,  something  more 
realistic:  A  project  interdependence — 
undergirded  by  an  aggressive  U.S.  role 
in  plarming  and  developing  worldwide 
energy  production  and  distribution. 

A  little  noted  report  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  concludes  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  oil  remaining  to  be  discovered 
in  the  world  lies  within  the  non-commu- 
nist, non-OPEC  nations  of  the  Third 
World.  Still  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered and  produced  in  Canada.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  have  almost  twice 
the  potential  resource  base  as  the  United 
States,  yet  remain  almost  totally  unex- 
plored: While  we  have  drilled  over  2.2 
million  exploratory  and  developmental 
wells  in  the  United  States,  there  have 
only  been  95,000  wells  drilled  in  all  of 
Latin  America  and  25,000  in  aU  of  Africa. 

These  are  niunbers  we  dare  not  ignore. 
They  spell  out  an  opportimity  for  the 
United  States,  all  the  industrial  democ- 
racies, all  energy  consumers  and  many 
potential  energy  producers. 

The  nations  of  the  Third  World  are 
nationalistic,  fearful  of  penetration  by 
foreign  governments  and  multinational 
companies.  They  also  need  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  capital. 

OPEC,  for  all  its  professed  generosity, 
will  not  be  eager  to  turn  large  parts  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America  into  major  oil 
producing  regions.  The  major  multina- 
tionals, however  powerful,  are  incapable 
by  themselves  of  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance they  encounter  in  many  parts  of 
the  Third  World. 

The  United  States,  armed  with  a  na- 
tional oil  and  gas  corporation,  the  Exim 
Bank,  and  other  agencies  to  help  de- 
liver technology  and  capital,  could  ex- 
change, in  cooperation  with  the  multi- 
national oil  companies,  its  resources  for 
assured  foreign  oil  supplies  and  prices. 

Increased  world  supplies  could  stabi- 
lize  world   prices   and   benefit   all   the 


world's  consumers,  including  those  least 
able  to  absorb  OPEC's  high  prices. 

Some  will  argue  that  such  an  effort 
might  result  in  major  new  discoveries 
and  that  the  discoverers  would  then  be- 
come instant  members  of  OPEC.  That  is 
a  possibility.  But  for  purchasers  from 
OPEC  members  like  Argentina,  Brazil, 
or  Chad  to  become  OPEC  sellers  would 
strengthen  the  economies  of  those  na- 
tions, dilute  Arab  dominance  of  OPEC, 
and  diversify  the  world's  supply  of  oil. 

The  United  States  could  become  a  liv- 
ing part  of  the  world  community,  pro- 
ducing energy  and  food  and  other  ele- 
ments of  world  stability  and  national  in- 
dependence. It  would  be  a  role  more  dif- 
ficult, but  far  more  hopeful  than  that 
of  arms  merchant. 

As  it  is  now,  we  leave  the  question  of 
where  to  drill  for  oil  and  imder  what  cir- 
cumstances to  a  few  major  oil  com- 
panies. If  one  company  suspects  Mozam- 
bique's continental  shelf  is  rich  in  oil, 
but  is  incapable  of  putting  together  the 
kind  of  package  that  would  interest 
Mozambique,  it  keeps  its  suspicions  to  it- 
self. The  host  country  itself  is  often  left 
out  of  its  own  exploration.  The  United 
States,  participating  in  a  vigorous  proj- 
ect interdependence,  could  diversify  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  and  break  the  Midtfle 
East  and  Russian  stranglehold  over 
world  oil  supphes. 

CAPTTAL 

Another  overriding  requirement, .  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  capital. 

The  Federal  Government  must  play  a 
role  in  assuring  capital  for  essential 
energy  projects.  The  private  markets  are 
by  themselves  incapable  of  producing 
the  required  capital  and  directing  it, 
when  needed,  to  the  most  lurgent  proj- 
ects. 

A  transportation  system  for  arctic  gas 
is  one  example. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  help 
develop  a  transportation  system  for 
Alaskan  gas  that  will  also  help  Canada 
transport  its  supplies  of  Arcjc  oil  and 
gas.  Such  a  system  could  take  pressure 
off  Canadian  oil  and  gas  supplies,  and  if 
not  increase,  at  least  prolong.  Canadian 
exports  of  both  to  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  proce- 
dure for  reaching  an  Alaskan  gas  pipe- 
line decision  which  could  lead  to  a 
jointly  planned  system  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gas.  and  perhaps  later,  of 
oil,  to  both  countries,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  discoveries  in  the  Beaufort  Sea 
and  elsewhere  in  the  North.  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  his  basically  sound 
proposal  for  expediting  the  decision- 
making process  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadians  are  underway. 

But  the  cost  of  constructing  a  trans- 
portation system  for  transmitting  Alaska 
gas  to  the  United  States  would  probably 
exceed  $10  billion.  That  is  more  than 
the  private  markets  can  be  expected  to 
make  available. 

Let  me  cite  another  example,  never 
to  be  neglected  by  a  Senator  from 
Illinois:  Coal.  Coal  is  our  lowest  cost 
form  of  energy,  but  coal  production  is 
not  increasing.  Industrial  boilers  should 
be  switched  to  coal.  But  industrial  con- 
sumers need  capital  to  acquire  the  facili- 


ties for  bringing  their  operations  Into 
cwnpliance  vrtth  air  quality  standards. 
Coal  can  be  converted  to  clean -burning 
gas,  but  one  commercial  plant  for  the 
gasification  of  coal  can  cost  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Where  coal  is  burned  as  coal,  sulfur 
can  be  removed  f  rwn  stack  gases  with  a 
fiuidized  bed  boiler.  Scrubbing  tech- 
nologies can  be  put  in  place  to  permit 
the  burning  of  coal  for  industrial  uses, 
including  the  generation  of  electricity. 
But  the  job  will  require  capital — again 
more  capital  than  is  available  in  private 
markets. 

In  fact,  every  major  forward  move  in 
the  development  of  energy  supplies  de- 
mands large  infusions  of  capital:  pipe- 
lines, hopper  cars,  facilities  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  increased  produc- 
tion with  new  technologies,  for  the 
utilization  of  soUd  wastes  and  more. 
Such  projects  may  not  assiu^  high 
enough  returns  to  interest  private  inves- 
tors. So  once  again  the  Government  must 
be  prepared  to  act.  or  permit  the  Nation 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  machinery  for  financing  environ- 
mentally soimd  energy  development  at 
home  and  abroad  is  inadequate. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller — ^who 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  capital — 
deserves  our  congratulations.  For  he  has 
led  the  Government  toward  acknowl- 
edging its  essential  role  in  assuring  capi- 
tal. His  proposed  $100  billion  energy  in- 
dependence authority  is  a  model  well 
worth  examining.  And  it  will  be  exam- 
ined— in  hearings  scheduled  next  week 
in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  In 
some  form,  such  an  authority  could  as- 
sure that  capital  finds  its  way  to  the 
most  urgently  needed  projects.  It  could 
prepare  an  annual  investment  plan  in 
cooperation  with  energy  pohcy  agencies, 
especially  FEA  and  ERDA,  thus  helping 
to  estat)l*sh-a  consensus  on  investment 
prior/ues. 

_4e  process  would  make  provision  for 
consultation  with  EPA,  State  govern- 
ments. Congress,  industry,  environ- 
mental groups,  and  private  citizens.  It 
could  be  safeguarded  to  diminish  fears 
of  unnecessary  expenditure  for  the  bene- 
fit of  private  industry. 

Many  variations  are  possible,  includ- 
ing an  energy  development  bank  which 
could  act  as  a  depository  for  public 
funds,  making  them  available  for  the 
financing  of  this  most  urgent  pubUc 
need. 

CONCLUSION 

So  here,  in  svimmary,  are  a  few  pro- 
posals for  an  energy  policy  suited  to  the 
immediate  realities  of  this  world: 

We  must  protect  the  economy  from 
arbitrary  and  excessive  energy  price  in- 
creases; 

We  must  recognize  our  interest  in  di- 
versifying foreign  oil  supplies  while  we 
build  new  bridges  to  the  developing  na- 
tions; 

We  must  embark  upon  a  massive  do- 
mestic energy  progrsun,  focusing  on  con- 
servation, coal,  and  determined  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies; 

In  all  of  these  we  must  recognize  the 
essential  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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In  fact,  there  has  been  prior  restraint, 
something  the  majority  in  the  Appellate 
Division  says  should  not  be. 

In  that  respect,  the  case  is  similar  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case.  That  was  a  hollow 
victory  for  the  free  press,  for  it  has  given 
license  to  attack  in  the  courts  the  right 
of  the  press  to  protect  citizens  from 
their  Government. 

In  a  series  of  statements  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  been  trying  to  show  that  the 
lessening  of  the  free  press  rights  of 
broadcasters  must  be  ended  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  freedoms  granted  all  citizens 
imder  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

But  it  is  becoming  more  clear,  what 
with  the  increase  in  gag  rules  on  the 
press  in  open  trials  guaranteed  by  the 
sixth  amendment  and  with  the  attacks 
on  publication  of  public  records,  that  we 
need  a  national  debate  on  the  first 
amendment. 

Liberty  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Yale  on  November  2,  1974,  made 
one  of  the  clearest  statements  ever  oh 
the  meaning  of  a  free  press  and  he 
equated  the  graphic  and  electronic  press. 

Most  of  the  other  freedoms  granted  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
said,  protect  specific  rights  and  specific 
liberties  of  individuals. 

He  said : 

In  contrast,  the  Free  Press  Clause  extends 
protection  to  an  institution.  The  publishing 
business  is,  in  short,  the  only  organized  pri- 
vate business  that  is  given  explicit  consti- 
tutional protection. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
is  "to  create  a  fourth  institution  outside 
the  Government  as  an  additional  check 
on  the  three  official  branches." 

That  is  a  fundamental  proposition  that 
is  given  little  heed  today  either  by  critics 
of  the  press  or  by  the  Government — all 
three  branches  of  the  Government. 

We  must  not  ignore  that  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  free  press.  For  a  free  press  is 
distinct  from  free  speech.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  makes  the  distinction  clear  in 
ills  Yale  speech,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record  for  November  19,  1974. 

If  we  think  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antee of  a  free  press  is  no  longer  useful 
in  our  third  century  of  existence,  then 
we  should  amend  the  Constitution. 

We — the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment— have  no  constitutional  right  to 
change  it  in  any  other  way. 

But  the  free  press  right  is  being 
changed. 

To  ignore  that  without  debating  the 
central  question  is  irresponsible. 

I  introduced  on  January  15,  1975,  a 
bill — the  First  Amendment  Clarification 
Act — to  provoke  just  such  a  debate. 

There  has  been  no  debate  on  the  fun- 
damental question. 

Talk  still  goes  on,  articles  still  are 
printed*  court  cases  still  begin  on  the 
content  of  broadcasting;  whether  fur- 
ther controls  ought  to  be  imposed. 

But  the  constitutional  question  inher- 
ent in  regulated  content  seems  to  be 
skirted  continuously. 

If  that  continues,  we  effectively  will 


amend  the  Constitution  without  going 
through  the  mechanics  dictated  by  the 
Constitution. 

We  may  not  suffer  the  loss  of  our  lib- 
erty but  our  children  and  grandchildren 
might — and  probably  will. 

I  do  not  ask  for  agreement  with  my 
position. 

I  ask  that  the  meaning  of  a  free 
press — as  envisioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— be  debated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Appellate  Division  opinion 
and  the  concurring  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(In  the  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division, 

First  Department,  March  1976,  2231-N] 

Appeal  fkom  an  Order  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  Cottntt 

Sister  Dellf^  Mae  Quinn,  individually  and 
as  Executive  Director  of  St.  Michael's  Home, 
Inc.,  and  on  behalf  of  John  Doe,  John  Roe 
and  Mary  Poe,  Plaintiffs- Appellants,  against 
John  Johnson.  Donald  Dunphy,  Individually 
and  as  employees  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company,   Defendants-Respondents. 

Apeal  from  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  County  (Stecher,  J.),  entered 
March  11,  1976,  denying  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction  and  vacating  a 
temporary  restraining  order. 

Gerald  E.  Bodell  of  counsel  (Frederick  J. 
Magovern  and  Leonard  F.  Manning  with  him 
on  the  brief;  Bodell  and  Magovern,  P.  C,  at- 
torneys) for  plaintiffs-appellants. 

Philip  R.  Porlenza  of  counsel  (Allen  P. 
Roeiny  with  him  on  the  brief:  Hawkins.  Dela- 
field  &  Wood,  attorneys)  for  defendants- 
respondents. 

L.  Kevin  Sheridan  of  counsel  (Allen  F. 
London  and  Judith  A.  Levitt  with  him  on 
the  brief;  W  Bernard  Richland,  Corporation 
Counsel)  for  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Social  Services  as  Amicus 
Curiae. 

No.  2231— Sister  Delia  Mae  Qulnn.  et  al. 
V.  John  Johnson,  et  al.  Stevens,  P.J.: 

This  Is  an  appeal  from  an  order  entered 
March  11,  1976,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York  County,  (Stecher,  J.),  which  denied 
plaintiffs-appellants'  (appellants)  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  enjoining  defend- 
ants-respondents (respondents)  from  broad- 
casting or  disseminating  information  con- 
cerning appeUants  or  St.  Michael's  Home, 
Inc.  The  main  thrust  of  the  appeal  seeks 
reversal  of  the  order  insofar  as  it  permits 
respondents  to  televise  a  certain  videotape 
taken  at  St.  Michael's  on  March  9,  1976. 

On  March  9,  1976,  respondent  John  John- 
son (Johnson)  and  a  WABC-TV  camera  crew 
went  to  St.  Michael's  in  the  afternoon  and, 
according  to  respondents,  viewed  the  prem- 
ises and  filmed  two  guards  at  the  premises. 
Later  Johnson  and  the  crew  returned  to  St. 
Michael's  accompanied  by  one  Thomas  P. 
Qulnn,  a  child  care  counselor  then  employed 
by  St.  Michael's,  and  Catherine  Bertuccl,  a 
counselor,  whose  employment  had  termi- 
nated the  day  before.  The  visits  were  prompt- 
ed by  earlier  Interviews  and  information 
which  respondents  assert  indicated  a  deteri- 
orating situation  at  St.  Michael's,  a  state  li- 
censed institution  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

In  an  affidavit  by  Qulnn,  he  states  that  on 
the  second  visit  to  St.  Michael's  he  and  Ber- 
tuccl led  Johnson  and  the  crew  to  the  girls* 
dormitory  where  Qulnn  opened  the  door  and 
directed  them  to  the  second  floor.  While  In 
the  dormitory,  some  of  the  children  were 
filmed  and  questioned  which  could  fairly 
be  described  as  leading  or  suggestive  were 
directed  to  the  children  with  respect  to 
drugs,  assults,  etc.,  to  which  the  children 
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responded.  The  film,  as  edited,  which  coun- 
sel as8iu«d  the  court  is  that  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  shown,  was  viewed  by  this  court. 

The  question  before  this  court  Is  whether 
under  the  circiunstances  here  present,  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  should  issue  pursuant  to  CPLR 
6301. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  court  has  the 
power  to  issue  such  an  injunction  vmless 
provisions  of  the  Constitutions  (United 
States  Constitution,  Amendments  1,  14;  New 
York  State  Constitution,  Art.  1,  |  8)  or  deci- 
sional law  prohibit  such  action.  (See,  Social 
Welfare  Law,  55  136,  372,  391).  The  enu- 
merated references  to  the  Constitution  deal 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  as 
applicable  to  the  federal  and  to  state  gov- 
ernments. Essentially,  there  are  declared 
rights  and  prescribed  limitations. 

Blackstone  notes  in  his  Commentaries,  the 
following ; 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  is  Indeed  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  a  free  state;  but  this 
consists  in  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  matter  when  published. 
Every  freeman  has  an  undoubted  right  to  lay 
what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  pub- 
lic: to  forbid  this,  is  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  press :  but  If  he  publishes  what  is  im- 
proper, mischievous  or  iUegal,  he  must  take 
the  consequence  of  his  own  temerity.  To 
subject  the  press  to  the  restrictive  power  of 
a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done,  both  before 
and  since  the  Revolution,  is  to  subject  all 
freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of 
one  man,  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and 
infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points 
in  learning,  religion  and  government.  But 
to  punish  (as  the  law  does  at  present)  any 
dangerous  or  offensive  writings,  which,  when 
published,  shall  on  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial 
be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order,  of  government  and  religion,  the  only 
solid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus,  the 
will  of  Individuals  Is  still  left  free;  the  abuse 
only  of  that  free  will  Is  the  object  of  legal 
punishment.  Neither  is  any  restraint  hereby 
laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry: 
liberty  of  private  sentiment  Is  still  left;  the 
disseminating  or  making  public,  of  bad  sen- 
timents, destructive  of  the  ends  of  society. 
Is  the  crime  which  society  corrects."  4  Black- 
stone  Commentaries,  pp.  151-152  (1791). 

The  First  Amendment  forbids  Congress  to 
make  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  the  main  purpose  be- 
ing to  prevent  previous  restraint  upon  pub- 
lications. While  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  been  construed  t"  prohibit  state  action 
with  respect  to  certain  guaranteed  freedoms, 
the  State  of  New  York  has  emphatlcaUy 
declared  the  right  of  citizens  to  "freely  speak, 
write  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all 
subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
that  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  re- 
strain or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of 
the  press."  (emphasis  added)  (N.Y.  Const. 
Art.  1,  5  8).  "Freedom  of  speech  in  its  es- 
sence ii^volves  no  previous  restraint  upon 
utterance  or  publication.  It  does  not  confer 
immunity,  for  abuse  of  the  right  will  sub- 
ject the  offender  to  legal  punishment." 
(Lewis  v.  American  Federation  of  Television 
and  Radio  Artists,  34  N.Y  2d  265,  272). 
While  the  protection  of  freedqm  of  the  press 
Is  not  absolute,  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing a  condition  which  warrants  a  prior  re- 
straint is  indeed  a  heavy  one.  Television 
broadcasting  falls  under  the  umbreUa  of  pro- 
tection afforded  the  press  for  it  too  in  mat- 
ters such  as  the  subject  under  review,  is 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion of  public  concern. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  here  compet- 
ing interests,  competing  rights  and  values. 
The  children  at  this  home  are  minors  and 
wards  of  the  State.  The  intrusion  was  upon 
private  property  without  authorization  from 


those  In  charge  of  St.  Michael's.  Addition- 
ally, since  the  children  Interviewed  were  mi- 
nors it  is  questionable  that  they  could  or  did 
validly  consent  to  the  intrusion  upon  their 
privacy.  If  abuse  be  demonstrated,  the  re- 
spondents doubtless  will  be  called  to  ac- 
count. 

After  viewing  the  videotape  we  are  not 
persuaded  that  its  sole  or  even  its  chief  ob- 
'  Ject  is  to  provide  information  which  could 
lead  to  a  correction  of  the  conditions  it 
claims  exist.  However,  nothing  i4}pears  on 
the  videotape  wlilch.  In  our  opinion,  war- 
rants a  prior  restraint  upon  its  exhibition. 
The  appellants  have  not  met  the  heavy  X>\a- 
den  of  showing  a  Justification  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  prior  restraint  (cf.  Organiza- 
tion for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe,  402  U.S.  415, 
419;  Miami  Herald  Publistiing  Co.  v.  Tor- 
millo,  418  XJJS.  241;  Southeastern  Promotions 
Ltd.  V.  Conrad,  420  U.S.  546) . 

Commonwealth  v.  Wiseman,  356  Mass.  251, 
249  N.  E.  2d  610,  cited  In  the  dissenting 
opinion,  may  be  distinguished.  In  that  case 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  and  the  suit  was  to 
enjoin  all  showings  of  film  taken  at  a  cor- 
rectional institution  to  which  coiild  be  com- 
mitted defective  delinquents  and  insane  per- 
sons charged  with  crime.  The  Supreme  Court 
enjoined  showing  of  the  film  and  required 
the  filmmakers  to  deliver  film  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  destruction.  The  plaintiffs 
appealed  because  the  final  decree  did  not 
Impose  a  constructive  trust  upon  receipts  for 
past  showings  of  the  film.  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  Is  modify- 
ing the  decree  noted  that  defendants  in 
negotiating  for  permission  to  film  the  In- 
mates had  "represented  in  writing  that  only 
pictures  of  Inmates  legally  competent  to  sign 
releases'  would  be  used  and  that  the  'ques- 
tion of  competency  would  ...  be  determined 
by  the  Superintendent  and  his  staff." "  (p. 
615)  This  condition  was  found  to  have  been 
breached  and  there  was  found  also  as  a  re- 
sult to  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  Inmates  who  were  unable  to  give  consent. 
Defendants  were  found  to  have  violated  the 
permission  given  and  to  have  failed  to. com- 
ply with  valid  conditions.  The  court  did  not 
reach  or  consider  the  basic  constitutional 
question  of  prior  restraint. 

The  order  appealed  from  Its  affirmed  with- 
out costs.  However,  a  stay  of  the  order  ap- 
pealed from  shaU  continue  for  five  days  after 
service  upon  appellants  of  notice  of  the  entry 
of  the  order  of  this  court  determining  the 
appeal  (CPLR  5519(e) ) .  $ 

Markewlch,  J.  concxirs;  Kupferman  and 
Blrns,  JJ.  concur  in  separate  opinions; 
CapozzoU,  J.  dissents  in  part  In  an  opinion. 

2231 — Sister  Delia  Mae  Quinn,  etc.  v.  John 
Johnson,  etc. 

Kupferman,  J.  concurring  (dissenting  as 
to  the  further  stay) . 

After  viewing  the  proposed  broadcast  tape, 
I  conclude  that  this  is  Investigative  report- 
ing done  with  restraint  and  high  purpose. 
No  injunction  was  warranted  under  any  view 
of  the  First  Amendment.  The  stay  and  any 
restraint  should  be  vacated  Inunedlately. 

No.  2231 — Sister  DeUa  Mae  Qulnn,  etc.  v. 
John  Johnson,  etc. 

Sims,  J.  (Concurring) : 

Whether  the  "news"  episode  under  re- 
view Is  a  good  example  of  "investigative  re- 
porting" or  demonstrative  of  "restraint"  or 
"high  purpose"  is  irrelevant. 

A  good  motive  rarely  will  excuse  an  action 
forbidden  by  law,  and  then  only  under 
narrowly  circumscribed  emergency  condi- 
tions (Penal  Law.  5  35.06) .  Here,  appellants 
made  some  showing  that  the  news  or  in- 
formation to  be  broadcast  through  tele- 
vision was  procured  unlawfully  by  trespass 
(Penal  Law,  J5  140.05,  140.10,  140.16)  and 
that  the  respondents  Intruded  upon  the 
privacy  of  infants,  wards  of  the  court.  How- 
ever, such  activity,  we  agree,  does  not  war- 
rant the  imposition  of  an  order  restraining 


a  news  broculcast  based  upon  said  episode. 
Under  existing  case  law  no  prior  restraint 
on  such  broadcast  would  be  warranted,  cer- 
tainly In  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
(cf..  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States, 
403  UJ8.  713;  see  also  Rights  in  Conflict:  Re- 
port of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task 
Force  on  Justice,  Publicity,  and  the  First 
Amendment,  New  York,  1976). 

Further,  an  Intriision  Into  an  area  of  pro- 
tected privacy  Is  insufficient  to  bar  the  dis- 
semination of  news  (Organization  for  a 
Better  Austin  v.  Keefe,  402  VS.  416) .  A  prior 
restraint  on  expression  comes  Into  court, 
with  a  "heavy  presiunption  against  Its  con- 
stitutional validity"  (Carroll  v.  Princess 
Anne,  393  U.S.  175;  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  v. 
Sullivan,  372  UJS.  58,  70),  and  those  who 
seek  a  prior  restraint  carry  a  "heavy  burden 
.of  showing  justification  for  the  imposition 
of  such  restraint"  (Organization  for  a  Better 
Austin,  supra,  419).  This  burden  has  not 
been  met  in  this  case  despite  the  provisions 
of  our  Social  Services  Law,  sections  136,  372, 
391. 

Re:  No.  2231-N— Sister  Delia  Mae  Qulnn, 
etc.,  et  al..  v.  John  Johnson,  et  al.  Capozzoli, 
J.  (Dissenting  in  part) : 

After  viewing  the  film  Involved  in  this 
litigation,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  majority 
that,  although  it  was  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  trespass.  It  is,  nevertheless,  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  and  can  be  exhibited. 
(New  York  Times  v.  United  States.  403  UJS. 
713  [Pentagon  Papers]).  This,  however,  does 
not  dispose  of  the  question  presented  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  these  children,  who  are 
wards  of  the  State,  to  be  protected  by  the 
H^te  from  exploitation  by  the  respondents, 
oa  smyone  else.  The  film,  in  the  main,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution,  as  it  clearly  in- 
vokes freedom  of  the  press  and  the  public's 
right  to  know.  But  this  Constitutional  pro- 
tection do?«i  not  extend  to  that  portion  of 
the  film  which  shows  the  children  being 
questioned  in  their  rooms,  by  the  use  of 
pointed  and  leading  questions,  concerning 
rapes,  assaults,  pregnancies  of  teen  agers 
and  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  Respond- 
ents certainly  can  publish  the  questions  and 
the  answers  obtained,  but  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  disclose  the  Identities  of  the 
children  or  put  them  on  pubUc  exhibition 
on  television. 

As  I  understand  the  position  of  the  appel- 
lants, according  to  page  18  of  the  brief  sub- 
mitted. It  Is  only  exhibition  of  those  p«oide 
and  taped  dialogues  which  they  seek  to  re- 
strain. In  support  of  this  position  the  appel- 
lants point  to  the  fact  that  these  children 
have  been  placed  in  the  Home  as  a  result  of 
procedures  found  in  the  Social  Welfare  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  suffering  from  a  wide  range  of 
problems  from  mental  retardation  to  i>sycho- 
loglcal  disturbances.  They  are  wards  of  the 
State  and  the  State  stands  in  the  position  of 
parens  patriae,  as  substitute  parents.  There- 
fore the  State  must  discharge  its  duty  of 
proper  supervision  and  protection  tar  them. 
What  parent  would  aUOK  his  child,  under 
the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  case,  to 
be  exhibited  on  public  television?  Can  a  par- 
ent be  so  insensitive  as  to  disregard  the  pos- 
sible emotional  and  future  harm  that  might 
come  to  these  children  if  exhibition  is 
allowed? 

This  case,  in  my  opinion.  Is  similar  to  Com- 
monwealth V.  Wiseman, Mass. ,  249 

N.  E.  2d  610,  where  the  Couat  would  not  per- 
mit the  showing  of  a  film  depicting  identi- 
fiable persons,  who  vrere  inmates  of  a  State 
Institution,  as  it  would  have  resulted  in  their 
humiliation  and  exploitation.  That  Court 
held  that  It  was  the  duty  and  responsibUlty 
of  the  State  to  protect  such  Individuals,  stat- 
ing in  part  as  follows: — 

"The  fUm  shows  many  Inmates  in  situa- 
tions which  would  be  degrading  to  a  person 
of  normal  mentality  and  sensitivity.  •  •  • 
These  Inmates  are  sufficiently  clearly  ex- 
hibited *  •  •  to    enable    acquaintances    to 
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Identify  them.   •   • 
Indecent    Intrusion    Into 
aspects  of  the  lives  of  t:  lese 
sous  In  the  Conunonwe  ilth 


There  Is  a  collective, 
the    most    private 
unfortunate  per- 
s  custody. 


snd 


put  11 


th» 


"We,  think  In  any 
massive,  unrestrained 
mate  lives  of  these  Stat( 
vented  by  properly 
The  Commonwealth  haj ; 
to  protect  reasonably 
slstent  with  other 
mates  from  any 
substantially  greater 
arising  from  the  very 
(Citing case.)"  (P.  615.) 

The  attempt  of  the 
guish  that  case  from 
It  also  presented  a  con 
impressive.  The  language 
clear  that  It  was  not 
rights,  but  of  the 
mates. 

Whatever  may  be 
spondents,  as  against 
latlonshlp  does  not 
which  are  owed  by  the 
dren.  which  the  State 
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major  research  libraries  are  facing  to- 
day, but  it  does  represent,  in  my  view, 
a  reasonable  approach  at  this  time. 

Excerpts  from  a  1975  Carnegie  Coim- 
cil  report  "The  Federal  Role  in  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  Unfinished  Business, 
1975-1980,"  San  Francisco,  Jossey-Bass 
state  well  the  need  for  this  new  pro- 
gram: 

Research  and  graduate  education  of  high 
quality  reqiUre  access  to  large  research  li- 
braries. Financial  stringency  and  excep- 
tionally rapid  Increases  In  costs  of  library 
materials  have  resulted  In  sharp  cutbacks 
In  the  funds  available  to  many  leading  uni- 
versity libraries  In  recent  years  in  terms  of 
constant  dollars.  This  has  led  to  cutbacks 
In  purchases,  discontinuation  of  periodical 
subscrlptlQiis,  and.  In  some  cases,  in  cut- 
ting back  pn  the  number  of  hours  libraries 
are  open.    I 

The  case  for  some  degree  of  federal  gov- 
ernment support  of  large  research  libraries 
is  precisely  parallel  to  the  case  for  federal 
government  support  of  research  and  gradu- 
ate education.  States  cannot  capture  all 
the  benefits  from  their  support  of  large  re- 
search libraries,  and  this  may  help  to  ex- 
plain why  public  university  libraries  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  cuts  In  state 
appropriations  in  terms  of  constant  dollars 
in  recent  years. 

Research  libraries  come  in  different 
shapes  and  forms,  which  my  proposal 
recognizes.  Not  only  academic  libraries, 
but  also  public  libraries  and  State  li- 
braries may  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  Major  Research  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  :;976,  provided  that  they  serve  as 
major  research  libraries.  For  example, 
researchers  often  rely  upon  large  center 
city  public  libraries  as  a  source  of  inval- 
uable reference  and  research  material. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  the  center  city  pub- 
lic library  that  has  the  specialized  ma- 
terials a  researcher  may  need,  and  yet, 
many  of  our  greatest  urban  pubUc  li- 
braries today  are  suffering  most  acutely 
from  declining  tax  bases  and  shrinking 
budgets.  Major  research  collections  de- 
veloped over  many  years  are  being  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  because  of  cuts  in 
library  acquisition  budgets. 

Libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
benefit  from  this  amendment,  which  re- 
quires regional  and  institutional  balance 
in  the  distribution  of  grant  awards.  This 
insures  that  no  one  part  of  the  country 
and  no  single  institution  will  receive  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  funds,  and 
that  a  regional  balance  will  be  achieved 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  so  that  Amer- 
icans in  all  States  will  benefit  from  the 
improved  research  capability  of  major 
research  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  19th  armual  observance 
of  National  Library  Week,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  libraries  of  all 
types  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  Most  of  them 
unsung  from  day  to  day  as  national  and 
local  attention  focuses  instead  on  more 
dramatic  events,  our  country's  libraries 
are  indeed  a  proud  heritage,  and  to- 
gether they  provide  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans every  day  with  access  to  vitally 
needed  information.  My  hat  is  off  to  the 
thousands  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  library-media  centers  that  serve 
students  and  teachers  in  every  State,  to 


the  public  library  systems  serving  mil- 
lions of  Americans  from  preschoolers  to 
senior  citizens,  and  to  the  libraries  of  all 
our  Nation's  many  and  diverse  institu- 
tions of  postsecondary  education.  Li- 
braries of  all  types  deserve  the  support  of 
all  our  citizens  and  special  recognition 
in  this  our  Nations  Bicentennial  Year. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  special  tribute 
to  Eileen  Cooke,  the  capable  and  hard- 
working director  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  for  her  assistance 
with  respect  to  S.  3244. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  3244  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3244 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  assist  major  research  libraries 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Major  Research 
Library  Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1041)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Part  C — Strengthening  Research  Libbart 
Resources 

"Sec.  231.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(a)  education,  scholarship,  and  research 
are  of  great  significance  for  the  scientific, 
economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  steady  advances  in  the  so- 
cial and  natural  sciences  are  essential  to 
solve  the  problems  of  a  complex  society; 

"(b)  the  Nation's  major  research  libraries 
are  an  essential  element  in  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  undergraduate  education,  and  are 
even  more  essential  to  the  advanced  and 
professional  education  and  research  upon 
which  the  Nation  depends;  and 

"(c^  the  expansion  In  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional and  research  programVJlnd  the  rapid 
increase  In  the  worldwide  jrfrqiauction  of  re- 
corded knowledge  hay^^pl&ced  unprece- 
dented demands  upon  major  research  li- 
braries, requiring  programs  and  services  that 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  cooperative 
action  and  are  beyond  the  financial  compe- 
tence of  individual  or  collective  library 
budgets. 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  (1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  promote  research  and  education  of 
high  quality  throughout  the  Nation  by  as- 
sisting major  research  libraries. 

"(2)  To  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
the  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program 
of  assistance  by  providing  grants  for  library 
resources  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
independent  research  libraries.  State  and 
public  libraries,  that  serve  as  major  research 
libraries. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  $15,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  820,000,000  for, 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending' 
prior  to  October  1,  1982. 

"Sec.  233.  (a)'For~^he  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'major  research  library'  means 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  tnetltutlon 
qualified  visers  and  which — 

"(1)  make  an  indispensable  contribution 
to  higher  education  and  research; 

"(2)  are  broadly  based,  recognized  as  hav- 
ing national  or  International  significance  for 
scholarly  research;  and 

"(3)  are  of  a  unique  nature,  not  widely 
held  and  of  such  significance  that  fairly 
substantial  demands  are  made  upon  the  in- 
stitution by  outside  researchers  and  scholars. 
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"(b)  Institutions  receiving  grants  iznder 
this  part  shall  be  ineligible  to  also  receive 
part  A  basic  grants  authorized  by  section 
202. 

"Sec.  234.  The  Commiseioner  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  designed  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
regional  balance  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  part. 

"Sec.  235.  No  grant  may  be  made  imder 
this  part  for  books,  periodicals,  documents, 
or  other  related  materials  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship,  or 
■primarily  in  connection  with  any  part  of 
the  program  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity. 

"Sec.  236.  Bach  institution  which  receives 
a  grant  under  this  part  shall  periodically  in- 
form the  State  library  agency  and  the  State 
agency  (if  any)  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  in  which  such  institu- 
tion is  located,  of  its  activities  under  this 
part.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  232  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1042)  is  redesignated 
as  section  237. 


DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OIL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Tunes  of  April  5,  entitled 
"United  States  Depends  More  Than 
Ever  on  Imported  Oil." 

This  dangerous  trend  will  only  acceler- 
ate as  our  rapid  economic  recovery  con- 
tinues. The  article  quotes  the  opinion 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  that  our 
increased  dependence  would  be  even 
worse  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  "en- 
ergy use  in  1976  will  be  slightly  below 
1973,  despite  a  somewhat  higher  level  of 
economic  activity."  This  greater  efBcien- 
cy  in  the  use  of  energy  is  "a  natural 
response  to  much  higher  energy  prices." 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  natural 
market  response  would  have  worked  as 
well,  or  better,  without  the  disastrous 
energy  policy  and  conservation  act  of 
1975.  Furthermore,  we  would  not  simul- 
taneously have  discouraged  domestic  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas. 

The  Times  concludes: 

"Congress  Is  unlikely  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive alternative  energy  policy"  to  replace 
the  need  for  energy  independence.  "The 
Democratic  majority  tried  In  1975  and  found 
the  job  too  complex  and  politically  delicate. 
Now  the  legislators  have  settled  back  to 
dealing  with  energy  piecemeal." 

The  Times  is  wrong.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  energy  problem  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED   States    Depends    More   Than    Ever 

ON  Imported  On. 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washtngton. — In  January,  Government 
figures  show,  Arab  countries  supplied  just 
over  two  barrels  of  every  five  barrels  of  crude 
oil — nearly  41  percent — imported  into  the 
United  States.  In  September  1973,  the  month 
before  the  start  of  an  Arab  states  embargo 
on  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States,  the 
Arab  shore  of  American  crude  oil  imports  was 
31  percent. 

The  January,  1976,  ratio  may  exaggerate 
the  trend,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  Two 
years  after  the  five-month  embargo  forcibly 
introduced  Americans  to  the  idea  of  "energy 


Independence,"  the  United  States  Is  more 
dependent  than  ever  on  foreign  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  imports 
provided  39.1  percent  of  aU  supplies  in  No- 
vember-January, as  against  37  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  reasons  are  clear. 
The  American  appetite  for  energy  Is  grow- 
ing as  the  economy  grows,  albeit  at  a  slower 
rate  than  before  the  embargo,  evidently  be- 
cause prices  are  higher  and  more  people  are 
more  aware  of  energy  conservation.  Before 
and  after  the  embargo,  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  match  growth  of  domestic 
energy  supplies  to  growth  of  consumption. 
Production  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  have 
been  falling  for  several  years.  Expansion  of 
coal  and  nuclear  power  has  been  slowed  by 
uncertainty  about  the  growth  in  future  de- 
mand for  electricity;  by  environmental  Is- 
sues; by  greatly  Increased  capital  costs,  and 
by  spreading  concern  about  nuclear  safety. 
/  So.  as  consumption  rises,  the  country  im- 
ports oil.  Imports  now  stand  at  more  than 
six  million  barrels  a  day  of  crude  and  re- 
fined products;  they  have  never  been  that 
high  and  they  are  rising.  Although  almost 
all  oil-exporting  states  have  uniised  produc- 
tion capacity,  the  country  that  has  the  great- 
est potential  to  expand  output  to  meet  grow- 
ing demand  now  is  Saudi  Arabia.  In  ten 
years,  there  may  be  major  new  non-Arab 
sources  of  oU — China,  for  one — but  for  the 
next  half  decade  at  least  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq 
and  possibly  quasi -Arab  Iran  will  be  the  chief 
sources  for  additional  world  oil  supplies. 

The  inevitable  questions  of  those  who 
stopped  paying  attention  to  energy  develop- 
ments when  the  lines  of  cars  at  filling  sta- 
tions disappeared  two  years  ago  are.  "What's 
going  on?  Didn't  we  learn  anything?  Are  we 
setting  ourselves  up  for  another  embargo?" 
One  answer  might  be,  "It  could  be  worse." 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  calcu- 
lates that  in. the  four  weeks  through  March 
12,  demand  for  aU  petroleum  products  aver- 
aged 17.66  million  barrels  a  day.  That  was  up 
3.4  percent  from  demand  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  when  the  recession  was  just  turn- 
ing around,  but  only  0.2  percent  higher  than 
in  1973. 

In  other  words,  the  country  is  using  energy 
more  efficiently.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
latest  oil  letter  anticipate  that  "energy  use  in 
1976  will  be  slightly  below  1973,  despite  a 
somewhat  higher  level  of  economic  activity." 
Calling  greater  efficiency  "a  natural  response 
to  much  higher  energy  prices,"  the  bank  esti- 
mates that  response  is  saving  the  country 
one  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  roughly 
$4  billion  a  year  in  oil  imports.  The  Federal 
energy  agency's  recently  published  "National 
Energy  Outlook."  estimates  that  becaiise  of 
the  five-fold  Increase  in  energy  prices  In 
1973-75,  the  annual  growth  rate  for  energy 
consumption  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  2.8 
percent,  down  appreciably  from  the  pre-1973 
rate  of  3.6  percent. 

But  in  the  short  term,  the  country's  need 
for  Imported  oil  is  growing.  Whether  It  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  over  the  longer  term  Is 
a  question  that  underlies  several  discrete  en- 
ergy issues.  The  energy  agency's  report  main- 
tains that  policy  actions  can  determine 
whether  1985  imports  drop  to  1.7  million  bar- 
rels a  day  or  climb  to  more  than  11  million 
barrels.  Key  decisions  will  Involve  continua- 
tion of  price  controls  on  oil  and  natural  gas. 
The  Administration  contends  controls  suck 
in  impK>rts  by  encouraging  consumption  and 
holding  back  domestic  production.  Also  at  is- 
sue are  the  rate  of  offshore  leasing,  develop- 
ment Of  shale  under  Government-guaranteed 
loans,  expansion  of  coal  production,  and  ac- 
celeration of  Federal  efforts  to  solve  current 
nuclear  power  fuel  recycling  and  waste  dis- 
postal  problems,  including  construction  of  a 
breeder  reactor. 

With  Imports  at  1.7  million  barrels  a  day, 
and  all  of  those  barrels  coming  from  Vene- 


zuela, the  United  States  would  be  "Invulner- 
able "  to  foreign  pressure,  the  docimient  notes. 
The  statement  is  a  tacit  prediction  that  Vene- 
zuela would  not  dare  cut  off  the  United 
States.  The  question  that  the  agency's  re- 
port doesn't  examine,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tration hasn't  examined  publicly  In  the  two 
years  since  the  embargo.  Is  whetiier  even  an 
import  level  of  six  miUion  barrels  a  day — 
the  probable  mean  In  1985 — Is  worth  what  it 
woxild  cost. 

The  price  would  come  In  Federal  spending 
and  project  underwriting.  In  environmental 
damage  to  Western  shale  and  coal  regions, 
in  increased  air  pollution.  In  the  risks  of 
widespread  use  of  plutonium  as  a  reactor 
fuel,  and  In  higher  energy  prices  and  profits 
to  pay  for  the  tremendous  Investments  In 
offshore  drilling,  railroad  coal  cars  and  shale 
oil  recovery. 

Indeed,  some  experts  argue  that  Importing 
oU  is  the  cheapest  way  to  meet  energy  needs 
of  the  next  10  years.  Their  argument  Is  based 
on  tills  scenario:  By  1985,  oU  imports  will 
have  climbed  10  million  barrels  a  day.  There 
will  be  no  new  embargo,  and  only  smaU 
price  mark-ups  by  the  13-natlon  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  that 
will  probably  be  In  line  with  inflation  gen- 
erally, and  perhaps  a  bit  less.  OffshcM^  drill- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  may  well  prove  disap- 
pointing, and  nuclear  power  will  continue 
to  lose  ground  to  coal-fired  power.  And  de- 
spite so-caUed  advanced  recovery  techniques 
in  old  fields,  domestic  oil  production  will 
never  reverse  the  downward  trend  that  began 
in  1971. 

If  that  scenario  is  the  correct  one,  there 
will  be  in  1985  some  loud  "I-told-you-so's" 
from  the  Administration's  1976  critics.  But 
no  politician  is  willing  now  to  stake  bis 
personal,  and  his  party's  reputation,  on  pre- 
dictions that  there  will  be  no  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo if  there  is  not  another  war  in  which 
America  helps  Israel,  or  that  the  oil  pro- 
ducers cartel  will  make  only  modest  and 
gradual  price  increases,  no  matter  how  much 
the  United  States  imports. 

Some  politicians  do  say  publicly  that  by 
accelerating  conventional  energy  developj- 
ment,  the  Government  is  likely  to  succeed 
only  in  spending  a  lot  of  money  without 
making  an  important  difference  in  1985  oil 
Imports  or  national  security.  Indeed,  the 
"national  energy  outlook"  acknowledges  that 
demand  growth  and  Imports  are  likely  to 
turn  up  after  1985.  What  no  one  is  willing 
to  argue  is  that  the  United  States  should 
forget  about  shale  and  plutonium  and  turn- 
ing coal  into  synthetic  gas,  take  its  chances 
with  Imported  oil  for  the  next  15  or  20  ye€u^ 
and  meanwhile  focus  its  efforts  on  develop- 
ing the  promising  but  uncertain  energy 
sources  of  the  next  cent\iry — sunshine,  nu- 
clear fusion,  the  heat  of  the  oceans  and  the 
earth. 

The  risks  of  such  a  course  are  Incalculable. 
For  that  reason,  no  futiu-e  President  is  likely 
to  renounce  "energy  independence,"  although 
its  meaning  already  has  been  modified  by 
the  President  now  in  office  and  may  well  be 
again.  For  that  reason.  Congress  is  unlikely 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  alternative  en- 
ergy policy.  The  Democratic  majority  tried 
in  1975  and  found  the  job  too  complex  and 
politically  delicate.  Now  the  legislators  have 
settled  back  to  dealing  with  energy  piece- 
meal. In  view  of  the  disparate  interests  of 
their  constituents,  perhaps  nothing  more 
could  have  been  expected. 


FILM  FOCUS  ON  HOME  HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  given  increasing  attention  to 
in-home  health  and  related  services  as 
one  means  of  reducing  our  current  over- 
dependence  upon  costly  institutional 
care. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  as  its  fc  rmer  chairman,  I 
have  been  partlcularlj  concerned  about 
the  special  importanc !  of  home  health 
care  to  older  Americaps. 

So  many  of  our  seniors  have  more  than 
one  ailment,  and  yet  tl  ey  can  manage  at 
home  with  just  the  right  amoimt  and 
kind  of  help  from  othi  irs. 

The  visiting  nurse  o:  homemaker  can 
make  the  difference  b<  tween  semi-inde- 
pendence in  familiar  living  quarters  or 
the  uprooting  of  a  per  on  for  placement 
in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

Impressive  as  the  val  je  of  home  health 
services  may  be,  great  efforts  must  still 
be  made  if  present  and  potential  demand 
is  to  be  met.  What  is  n  eeded  is  a  change 
in  medicare  policies  to  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage,  in-home  services.  What 
further  Is  needed  is  g: -eater  public  and 
professional  awarenesi  of  the  need  to 
establish  agencies  wh«  re  they  do  exist 
and  encourage  their  d(  velopment  where 
they  do  not. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  when  Peter 
M.  Shields,  executive  director  of  the 
Union  County,  N.J.,  Ol  ace  on  Aging  in- 
formed me  recently  c  f  a  community- 
based  effort  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
fine  work  done  by  visi  ;ing  nurses  in  15 
Union  County  communities. 

A  3-year-old  program  in  that  county 
is  now  providing  servic<s  to  5,000  people; 
it  is  conducted  in  cooieration  with  the 
county  oflBce  on  aginj,  the  Elizabeth 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  Visiting 
Nurse  and  Health  Serv  ices  of  Elizabeth. 
To  spread  the  word  ubout  the  Union 
County  program,  the  New  Jersey  Nin-ses 
Association  has  produ(  ed  a  film  which 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  heli  f ul  to  persons  in 
other  communities  wh;re  home 'health 
services  are  needed. 

An  article  in  the  Msxch  9  New  York 
Times  describes  the  filn  and  the  home 
health  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'  sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objeition.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print  Ki  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Film  Depicts  Home  Caj  ,e  for  the  Elderly 
(By  Joan  Cx)k) 
Elizabeth. — A  film^deinu  )nstratlng  how  vis- 
iting nurses  help  the  eWerly  to  maintain 
their  health  and  av5fd  (iostly  Institutional 
care  has  been  produced  for  the  New  Jer- 
sey Nurses  Association.^ 

The  27  Vi -minute  mov:e  focuses  on  the 
Ellzabeth-based  Visiting  Nurse  and  Health 
Services,  which  provides  care  for  approxi- 
mately 600  residents  of  Fi  irley  Towers,  Ken- 
nedy Arms  and  Pord-Lecnard  Towers  here. 
The  group's  Innovative  hree-year-old  pro- 
gram Includes  Individual  counseling  In  the 
health  office  of  each  apaitment  building  at 
no  charge  to  residents,  fallowing  visits  and 
referrals  to  physicians  ani  clinics.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  film  is  to  Instr  jct  nurses  In  other 
counties  and  states  on  how  the  program 
operates  In  the  hope  that  1 1  will  spread. 

The  program,  conduct  sd  In  cooperation 
with  the  Union  County  Cfflce  on  Aging  and 
the  Elizabeth  Housing  Authority,  Is  one  of 
several  kinds  of  specialize  a  care  provided  by 
the  Visiting  Nurse  and  Health  Services, 
which  also  furnishes  40,(00  home  visits  to 
5,000  people  In  15  Union  County  communi- 
ties each  year. 

"It's  a  wonderful  progra  n,  It's  done  a  great 
deal  for  all  of  us  m  tl  e  building,"  said 
Muriel  Craig,  president  of  the  Kennedy  Amu 
Tenants  Association. 


Mrs.  Craig,  a  76-year-old  widow,  said  that 
the  association's  175  members  almost  always 
found  something  to  complain  about  at 
monthly  meetings  but  never  about  the 
nurses. 

"They  keep  our  spirits  up  and  encourage 
everyone  to  t&ke  an  interest  In  themselves 
and  in  the  world  around  them,"  she  said. 

PERIODIC  checks  MADE 

Periodic  checks  are  made  for  high  blood 
pressure,  diabetes,  and  sight  and  hearing  dif- 
ficulties. Special  meetings  are  arranged  for 
discussions  of  such  subjects  as  arthritis,  nu- 
trition and  glaucoma. 

"Sometimes  we'll  get  together  and  talk 
about  whatever  comes  to  mind,  what  some- 
one's doctor  said  or  what  another  person 
read  about  acupuncture  and  things  like 
that,"  Mrs.  Craig  said.  "The  hour  goes  by  so 
quickly,  you  wish  It  could  be  longer." 

"When  I  first  went  to  Kennedy  Arms,  I  had 
to  go  out  and  do  a  lot  of  walking  around; 
the  tenants  didn't  come  to  me."  said  Anne 
Stephens,  the  community  health  specialist 
In  charge.  "Now  they  do.  They  come  and 
bring  their  friends." 

The  program  Is  open  to  the  elderly  in 
neighboring  communities,  many  of  whom 
come  to  the  project  for  lunch  and  stay  for 
the  health  program. 

"We  try  to  get  everyone  busy  and  active 
because  we  feel  they  feel  better  if  they  are 
Independent,"  Miss  Stephens  said. 

"It  may  merely  be  a  matter  of  cutting  red 
tape.  A  woman  came  to  me  recently  who  had 
gone  to  a  nearby  hospital  to  volunteer  as 
an  aid  to  the  blind.  Her  husband  had  lost 
his  sight  before  he  died,  and  she  felt  that 
she  could  help  others  as  she  had  helped  him. 
Instead,  the  hospital  wanted  to  put  her  to 
work  as  a  cashier.  With  one  phone  call,  I  was 
able    to    straighten    the    whole    thing   out." 

Mis  Stephen's  staff  comprises  Jo  Cluba.  a 
nursing  assistant;  Dr.  Pilar  Tan,  a  medical 
consultant;  •  Donna  D'Amato,  a  registered 
nurse  who  serves  as  nutrition  consultant  and 
conducts  "eat-lns"  to  dramatize  ways  to  eat 
well  and  still  stick  to  a  proper  diet;  and  El- 
len Garstadt,  a  registered  nurse  who  is  a 
mental  health  consultant. 

The  idea  of  having  nurses  keep  regular 
hours  on  the  premises  one  or  two  days  a 
week  originated  with  Rosemary  Cuccaro,  ex. 
ecutlve  director  of  the  visiting  nurse  and 
health  service,  according  to  Miss  Stephens. 

"She  felt  that  seeing  people  only  when 
they  asked  for  help  really  wasn't  meeting 
their  overall  health  needs."  Miss  Stephens 
said. 

"Each  apartment  building  Is  autonomous; 
the  three  are  all  In  Elizabeth,  but  they  aren't 
even  close  to  one  another.  Each  has  its  own 
tenant  advisory  committee  to  Insiire  that 
tenants  have  regular  access  to  the  program." 

The  film  has  been  produced  and  is  being 
distributed  by  Al  Peterson,  president  of  Cin- 
ema 65  Inc.  of  New  York,  with  a  grant  from 
Schering  Laboratories,  a  division  of  the 
Schering-Plough  Corporation,  a  pharmaceu- 
tical house. 


AMBASSADORIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  will  guarantee  that  75  percent  of 
all  Ambassadors  will  be  appointed  from 
the  professional  Foreign  Service  and 
which  limits  to  25  percent  the  number 
of  noncareer  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments the  President  may  make.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  adopted  this 
amendment  as  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  hope  the  House  com- 
mittee will  share  my  conviction  that 


this  amendment  provides  for  a  reform 
that  is  both  Important  and  overdue,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  retain  It  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill. 

There  have  been  several  previous  at- 
tempts in  the  Senate  to  put  a  limit  on 
noncareer  ambassadorial  appointments. 
I  proposed  an  earlier  version  of  this 
amendment,  asking  that  a  limit  of  20 
percent  be  placed  on  noncareer  appoint- 
ments, which  passed  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  1974,  but  which  did  not  survive 
conference  at  that  level.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  January  17,  1975,  by  my  bill, 
S.  202,  and  by  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee proposal  of  February  18,  1975, 
both  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
political  appointments  in  U.S.  ambassa- 
dorial ranks.  These,  too,  were  considered 
by  committee,  but  not  adopted. 

Earlier,  in  November  1973,  in  the  wake 
of  a  particularly  flagrant  bartering  of  an 
ambassadorial  post.  Senator  J.  William 
Fulbright,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  drew  up 
criteria  which  he  thought  might  intro- 
duce some  professionalism  into  proce- 
dures for  confirming  Ambassadors. 
Among  these  was  a  recommendation 
that  a  percentage  limit  be  set  on  non- 
career  ambassadorial  appointments. 

At  that  time  Thomas  D.  Boyatt,  then 
chairman  of  the  American  Ptoreign 
Service  Association,  said,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  proposal : 

With  very  few  exceptions  this  country  has 
not  been  well  served  by  those  ambassadors 
whose  sole  and  primary  qualification  for  that 
office  has  been  their  level  of  contribution  to 
the  party  in  power  . . ." 

Senator  Pulbright's  guidelines  also  died 
in  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important 
in  a  Presidential  election  year,  when 
prominent  citizens  are  being  solicited  for 
money  and  support,  that  we  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  U.S.  ambassador- 
ships cannot  be  promised,  peddled,  or 
purchased. 

Reform  of  the  campaign  finance  laws 
has  virtually  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
ambassadorships  being  purchased  out- 
right for  large  sums  of  money  as  has  been 
common  in  the  past. 

But  just  placing  limitations  on  the  size 
of  political  contributions  does  not  insure 
that  political  influence  and  personal  for- 
tune will  not  play  a  disproportionate  role 
in  the  determination  of  who  will  fill  the 
critical  position  of  U.S.  Ambassador. 

In  fact,  as  recently  as  January  22, 1976, 
the  number  of  career  and  noncareer  am- 
bassadors serving  in  Europe  was  exactly 
even — 11  career  to  11  noncareer,  7  vacan- 
cies. Since  political  appointees  generally 
prefer  comfortable  European  assign- 
ments these  statistics  are  perhaps  more 
revealing  than  the  less  dramatic  world- 
wide statistic  which  is  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  28  percent  of  all  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dors are  noncareer. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  present 
50-percent  figure  for  noncareer  ambassa- 
dors in  Europe  is  an  improvement  over 
the  recent  past.  During  the  first  Nixon 
administration,  77  percent  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassadors  serving  in  Europe  were  po- 
litical appointees.  Since  World  War  n, 
the  lowest  the  figure  for  noncareer  Am- 
bassadors in  Europe  has  ever  been  was 
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44  percent  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

The  world  we  hve  in  today  is  far  too 
complex  and  too  fraught  with  danger  to 
permit  us  the  dubious  luxury  of  placing 
any  American  Embassy  abroad — no  mat- 
ter how  small  or  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant— in  the  hands  of  an  Ambassador 
who  is  not  qualified.  The  governing  cri- 
terion for  appointment  of  all  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors— whether  career  on  nonca- 
reer— must  be  merit. 

By  adopting  the  Mathias  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  Congress  will  be  taking  a  crucial  step 
toward  insuring  that  the  men  and  women 
selected  to  serve  as  U.S.  Ambassadors 
abroad  will  be  the  best  and  most  experi- 
enced people  available  to  serve  their 
country.  It  will  provide  greater  scope  for 
career  foreign  service  officers  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  very  demanding  profes- 
sion to  which  they  have  dedicated  their 
lives. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  this 
amendment  and  the  wider  latitude  it 
would  provide  for  career  ambassadorial 
appointments  will  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  broaden  his  ambassadorial  selec- 
tion process  and  to  draw  more  heavily 
from  the  ranks  of  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies other  than  the  State  Department. 
Specifically,  I  would  like  to  see  more  am- 
bassadorial positions  being  filled  by  peo- 
ple from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  USAID.  Regrettably,  these  agencies 
now  have  little  more  than  token  repre- 
sentation at  the  top  despite  the  fact  that 
their  people  are  performing  outstanding 
service  throughout  the  world. 

By  allowing  25  p>ercent  of  ambassador- 
ial appointments  to  remain  noncareer, 
my  amendment  gives  the  President  the 
option  of  choosing  a  significant  number 
of  Ambassadors  from  Americans  in  pri- 
vate life,  but,  by  highlighting  the  impor- 
tance of  qualifications  and  training,  it 
suggests  to  the  President  that  non- 
career  appointees  should  meet  the  same 
high  standards  as  officers  of  the  career 
service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country 
has  benefited  enormously  from  the 
talents  of  many  of  its  noncareer  ambas- 
sadors. Consider  only  the  unparalleled 
contributions  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  who  presided 
over  the  birth  of»  our  foreign  policy,  or, 
to  be  more  up  to  date,  think  how  in- 
debted this  Nation  is  to  the  diplomatic 
talents  of  Averell  Harriman,  David 
Bruce,  and  John  Sherman  Cooper. 

No  one  would  wish  to  deprive  the  Na- 
tion of  service  such  as  this.  But  our  coun- 
try also  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Am- 
bassadors whose  sole  qualification  for  the 
job  was  a  political  contribution.  It  is  em- 
barrassing to  recall  that  not  too  long  ago 
the  Senate  confirmed  as  Ambassador  a 
man  who  did  not  even  know  the  name 
of  the  prime  minister  of  the  country  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  end  this  sort 
of  abuse  of  Uie  diplomatic  service  and  to 
promote  merit  selection  of  both  career 
and  noncareer  Ambassadors.  It  seeks  to 
insure  that  those  best  versed  in  the  art 
of  diplomacy  are  put  in  the  position  to 
practice  that  art.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
at  last  this  amendment  will  become  law. 


THE  NEED  TO  ANALYZE  THE  IM- 
PACT OP  FEDERAL  BOkROWINa 
ON  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  April  6,  1976, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled "Crowding  Out,  Revisited,"  serves 
to  emphasize  the  important  impact  of 
Federal  fiscal  policies  on  the  availability 
of  capital  for  private  investment.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  by  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  Grovernment  borrowing 
to  cover  huge  deficits  forces  private  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  credit  market.  If  this 
is  the  case,  and  there  is  a  body  of  evid- 
ence suggesting  just  that,  the  resultant 
reductions  in  capital  investment  offset, 
or  possibly  even  reverse,  the  presumed 
stimulative  effects  of  deficit  spending. 

Earlier  in  the  94th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1735,  a  bill  to  require  both  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  provide 
estimates  regarding  the  potential  impact 
of  budget  deficits  and  Government  bor- 
rowing on  financed  markets.  My  bUl 
would  create  a  permanent  mechanism 
requiring  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  address  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  impact  of  Federal  deficits  on  the 
economy. 

Total  capital  need  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  is  estimated  at  $1.5  trillion.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  will  either  rein- 
force or  frustrate  the  ability  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  raise  the  money  it  needs  to 
sustain  and  generate  economic  activity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  pro- 
jected impact  of  the  financing  of  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crowding  Out,  Revisited 

Last  spring  these  columns  conducted  an 
extensive  discussion  of  "crowding  out" — the 
po68lbility  that  government  borrowing  to 
cover  huge  deficits  wovUd  force  private  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  credit  markets,  reducing 
capital  Investment  and  offsetting  or  even  re- 
versing the  supposedly  stimulative  effects  of 
deficit  spending.  Readers  who  remember  the 
discussion  may  wonder  how  matters  turned 
out. 

The  short  story  Is  that  the  economy  ended 
up  on  the  less  painful  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
With  the  Federal  Reserve  so  far  pursxilng  the 
relatively  tight  monetary  policy  our  series 
of  editorials  urged,  we  have  not  so  far  had 
a  quick  renewal  of  double-digit  inflation  and 
an  aborted  recovery.  But  anyone  who  thinks 
this  is  41  basis  for  dismissing  the  crowding 
out  argument  ought  to  notice  that  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  private  Investment  fell 
to  the  lowest  point  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

The  long  story  is  more  complicated  and, 
we  would  admit,  more  equivocal.  But  with  a 
bit  of  patience,  it  can  be  instructive. 

The  crowding  out  argiunent  is  based  on 
the  observation  that  borrowing  must  be 
financed  by  savings,  and  that  government 
borrowing  to  cover  deficits  competes  with 
private  borrowing  to  finance  capital  invest- 
ment. With  huge  deficits  Impending  last 
spring,  we  compiled  a  few  forecasts  on  sav- 
ings and  borrowing,  and  found  that  since 
they  did  not  add  up  to  a  balanced  equation 
something  had  to  give.  The  1974  numbers. 


our  "predictions"  of  last  spring  for  1975  and 
the  actual  1975  preliminary  results  are  given 
below: 


INVESTMENT  AND  DEFICITS 

|Pefc«nt  of  GNP| 

Year 

Investment 

Deficit 

Total 

1975p 

12.2 

4.2 

16.4 

1974 

15. 1 

.3 

15.4 

1973 

16.9 

-.5 

16.4 

1972 

16.1 

.3 

16.4 

1971 

15.0 

L7 

16.7 

1970 

14.3 

LO 

15.3 

1961 

14.2 

.8 

15.0 

1958... 

13.8 

2.6 

16.6 

1954 

14.4 

1.9 

16.3 

1949. 

13.7 

1.3 

15.0 

Note:  Gross  domestic  private  investment  and  Government 
sector  deficit  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product  in  recent 
years  and  in  postwar  recession  years. 

The  comparison  of  the  "predictions"  wltli 
the  actual  results  shows  how  the  equation 
was  ultimately  balanced  (except  for  statisti- 
cal error) .  The  results  Include  two  sxirprlses. 
The  first  is  that  instead  of  the  inflow  of 
petrodollars  most  forecasters  expected,  there 
was  a  sizable  net  outflow  of  investment 
funds.  The  second  surprise  was  the  strength 
of  business  savings — ^profits  plus  deprecia- 
tion allowances — in  the  face  of  the  recession. 
This  was  largely  the  result  of  the  slovrtng 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  large  Inventory 
liquidation.  Less  of  business  cash  flow  was 
soaked  up  replacing  Inventories  at  ever  high- 
er prices,  leaving  more  savings  for  actual 
investment. 

Personal  savings  rose  from  our  initial  esti- 
mates, but  not  enough  to  come  close  to  clos- 
ing the  "gap"  in  the  original  equation.  Some 
Keyneslan  economists  had  predicted  that  the 
deficit  would  stimulate  the  economy  and  in- 
crease savings  enough  to  finance  the  deficit. 
This  did  not  happen. 

Finally,  investment  did  fall  substantially 
below  the  predicted  level.  There  Is  no  conclu- 
sive mathematical  way  to  determine  whether 
this  represents  the  crowding  out  w»  pre- 
dicted, whether  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
severity  of  the  recession,  as  some  of  our 
critics  contended,  or  perhaps  some  of  both. 

Those  who  have  dismissed  crowding  out 
point  out  that  interest  rates  fell  during  1976. 
But  the  interest  rates  that  fell  are  nominal 
rates,  and  the  Interest  rates  that  Influence 
Investment  are  real  rates,  exclusive  of  infla- 
tionary premiums.  With  the  Fed's  reasonably 
tight  monetary  policy,  the  astronomical  in- 
flation premiums  of  1974  were  squeezed  out. 
But  surely  the  huge  federal  borrowing  kept 
the  real  rate  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

While  the  chicken-and-egg  question  may 
never  be  entirely  answered,  a  look  at  what 
went  on  in  the  credit  markets  during  1975 
does  suggest  some  crowding  out,  particularly 
of  housing  investment.  Interest  rates  re- 
mained higher  than  in  any  previous  reces- 
sion. The  housing  indtistry  hit  rock  bottom, 
and,  the  corporate  bond  markets  remained 
closed  to  all  but  top-rated  borrowers. 

As  Salomon  Brothers  put  it  in  its  yearly 
flow-of -funds. analysis,  credit  demands  fell 
during  1975,  and  would  have  fallen  further 
without  the  Treasury  borrowing.  But,  "This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  huge  Treasiiry  require- 
ments were  whoUy  satisfied  out  of  a  short- 
faU  In  private  credit  demands.  The  levels  of 
Interest  rates  that  prevailed  intermittently 
throughout  the  year  suggest  that  the  Treas- 
ury's financing  had  supplanted  some  inter- 
est sensitive  private  credit  demands,  and 
thus  to  some  significant  extent  offset  the 
intended  stimulative  effect  on  economic 
activity." 

In  short,  crowding  out  did  occur,  at  least 
to  some  degree,  even  in  1975.  at  the  depth  of 
the  deepest  recession  since  World  War  ZX. 
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In  fact,  a  look  at  past 
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Amendment  to  the  1974  Trade  Act  re- 
mains firm  and  consistent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Message  of   Gratitude  fob  Linking  Trade 

AND   Emigration   Sent  to   United  States 

Congress 


In  a  statement  to  the  United  States  Con- 

itfVESTMENT  gress,  fifty-seven  leading  Soviet  Jews  have 

fklollars)  expreosed  gratitude  for  the  linkage  of  trade 

and  emigration  and  have  credited  Congress' 

~I              I     7~  action  with  the  emigration  of  tens  of  thou- 

Ijsiness    "^"Tei       mles^t"  ^^""^^^  "^-^^ws  i'TJ^^  ^°T\1''^°''-  "^^ 

savings    savings         ment  statement,  dated  February  12,  1976,  was  pre- 

sented  to  the  press  In  Moscow  and  received 

111  c     _L7j  n        _Li  a  ''y   *^®    Washington   Committee   for   Soviet 

218  4  Jewry.  It  reads  as  follows: 

150'    "+80 +i6.'6  "To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

240     "We  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  ap- 

ll\'\     "^^^-^      -13.0  predate  the  assistance  you  have  provided  to 

us.  As  a  result  of  this  assistance,  emigration 

became  possible  for  many  Jews. 

t  eqiation  for  1974,  the  estimate  "Lately,  we  have  been  hearing  critical  com- 

"^J.  'uf  f'n",  %^  nl^r^^  'f'  ments  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Unk- 

Yesilent,''  1976,  table  B-18  ^«  between  the  trade  treaty  and  emigration. 

According  to  these  comments,  the  linkage 
What  cannot  be  denlfed  Is  that  In  1975  Is  not  useful  and,  on  the  contrary,  is  coun- 
gross  private  domestic  investment  was  12.2%  terproductive.  We  do  not  intend  to  become 
of  GNP,  the  lowest  rale  in  the  post-war  Involved  in  your  internal  affairs.  It  Is  quite 
period.  Most  of  the  fall,  idmlttedly,  came  in  possible  that  many  people  in  the  U.S.  be- 
Inventorles  and  housing.  Neither  of  these  Is  lleve  that  this  linkage  was  not  useful  to  the 
Irrelevant  to  future  eccnomlc  growth  but  U.S/  However,  reports  have  reached  us  that 
they  are  not  as  essentia;  as  fixed  non-resl-  Rome  people  consider  that  It  was  harmful 
dentlal  Investment,  that :  s,  factories  and  ma-  for  us  also, 
chines.  This  amounted  t)  9.9%  of  GNP,  not  "This  Is  far  removed  from  the  reality  of 
a  post-war  low,  but  beloi?  the  10.4%  average  the  situation.  It  U  very  difficult  to  change 
for  the  past  decade.  Fts  ed  investment  was  °'^  condition  by  one  specific  action.  But  we 
far  below  the  12%  a  Department  of  Com-  think  that  specific  actions  by  the  Congress 
merce  study  concludes  is  needed  to  meet  the  °^  the  U.S.  connected  with  foreign  trade 
legally  established  anti  pollution  and  en-  forced  the  Soviet  government  to  suspend  Its 
ergy  Independence  goals  i  ind  stUl  provide  full  sinister  plan  to  smother  Jewish  emigration 
employment  In  1980.  xising  a  tax  on  education,  and  in  this  way 
It  is  all  very  weU  for  th  e  Keynesians  to  tell  helped  the  emigration  of  tens  of  thousands 
us  that  the  way  to  make  up  the  shortfall  in  °l  -^^^s.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  us 
investment  is  to  stlmula  e  the  economy  and  ^^^^  statements  by  some  leading  representa- 
return  to  full  employmert  rapidly.  But  how?  ^i^^s  of  the  American  administration  that 
Not  by  their  standard  pre  icrlptlon  of  a  bigger  support  of  Soviet  Jews  by  the  American  Con- 
deficit,  if  the  above  numters  have  any  mean-  gfess  would  lead  to  the  worsening  of  their 
Ing.  Assiuning  for  the  noment  that  defi-  situation,  were  among  the  most  important 
cits  can  stimulate  to  bei  ;ln  with,  the  num-  £^*°5^  *^**  "^^^  ^^®  S^'^^*  leadership  oon- 
bers  suggest  they  can  st:  mulate  only  to  the  ^'^®°*  r'^^^  ^*  '^^^^  ^^*^  impunity,  continue 
extent  they  fill  in  a  nati  rally  occurring  fall  repression  and  blackmail  Intended  to  smother 
in  Investment.  Otherwise  they  not  only  fall  ®°?r,ff  J;"^" 
to  stimulate,  but  detract  from  Investment  ^^  .  believe  that  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
and  future  growth.  ^^^  improvement  in  the  issue  of  emigration 
From  the  evidence  that  some  crowding  out  1!^=°?°^^ ^'^  "°\^"!?  declarations  and  state- 
did  occur  even  In  1975,  w  ^  can  conclude  that  °^,t^*t  ..f^TrP^*^^  "."*  V^^  ^P^'^^*"  **="°°^ 
those  limits  were  exceeded  by  that  year's  f^^^  »?  the  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Act.  We  hope 
federal  deficit  of  about  $70  billion.  With  "^.1'  !^t>,!."PP°'"*  ^^Ich  the  Congress  pro- 
recovery  under  way  in  1!  i76,  the  deficit  will  ti^n    *, Vh/nt^f  fV^  struggle  and  reallza- 

Lrb^e^fSt^ert^hreTp^^rso^rbT^^^  ^^^^^^^'' ^'"^^'""'^ "" ^°^- 

continued  health  will  d(  pend  on  a  pickup 
In  the  lagging  sectors,  namely  housing.  In- 
ventory accumulation  a  ad  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Even  if  there  Is 
stimulation  to  begin  witl^, 
of  the  range  in  which 
do  much  good  even  in 
worry,  rather.  Is  what 
likely  to  do  to  investment 
the  next  five  or  ten  years . 
withstanding,  the  long  rup  1 
of  us  will  live  to  see. 
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SUPPORT  FREE- 
LEGISLATION 


President,  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

by  57  leading 

inside  the  Soviet 

our  legislative 

of  Emigration 


:  or 


A.  T  erner 
V.  Rubin 
V.  Slepak 
A.  Sharansky 
D.  Beillna 
I.  Benin 
M.  Azbel 
V.  Brallovsky 
M.  Mikullnsky 
M.  Shepelev 

0.  Kornllova 

1.  Nudel 

V.  Schakhnovsky 
L.  Ulanovsky 
L.  Gendin 
Z.  Tesker 
L.  Tsypln 
I.  Essas 
V.  Prestin 
P.  Abramovlch 
M.  Chait 

G.  Yoffe 


N.  Meyman 

D.  Samollovich 
L.  Shabashov 
A.  Rakhlenko 
Y.  Baras 

F.  Kandel 
S.  Llpovsky 
N.  Tolchlnsky 
A.  Polishuk 
A.  Koltunov 
M.  Novikov 
Yu.  Kosharovsky 
V.  Fain 

E.  Slrotenko 
E.  Smordinskaya 
I.  Begun 
R.  Feldman 
Yu.  Gelfand 
A.  Druk 
V.  Lazarls 

LENINGRAD 

G.  Soklrlansky 


TOIUSI 

I.  Goldstein 

G.  Goldstein 

ODESSA 

L.  Lenchlk 

B.  Bronfman 

KISHINKV 

M.  Abramovlch 

Yu.  Shekhtman 

MINSK 

L.  Ovslscher 

Y.  Davidovlch 

VILNIUS 

V.  Rayz 

P.  Adamsky 

KIEV 

V.Klsllk 

VINNITSA 

M.  Mager 

TALLIN 

B.  Gurfel 

RIGA 

V.  Kaminsky 

CELEBRATION  COMMEMORATING 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DR. 
ALBERT  RIDGELEY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  recent  celebration 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Albert  Ridgeley.  Dr. 
Ridgeley's  life  of  distinguished  service  to 
his  alma  mater,  Howard  University, 
where  he  taught  anatomy  for  a  number 
of  years;  his  distinguished  service  to  his 
country  as  one  of  the  first  black  medical 
oflBcers  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I;  and  his  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
young  citizens  of  his  community  stand  as 
an  exemplary  model  during  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year.  Dr.  Ridgeley's  life  attests  to 
the  possibilities  for  participation  at  all 
levels  of  American  society  by  all  peoples. 
His  ability  as  a  teacher  inspired  genera- 
tions of  doctors  to  give  higher  and  more 
competent  service  to  the  communities 
which  desperately  needed  their  atten- 
tion. 

Today,  proud  generations  of  his  de- 
cendants  honor  him,  cherish  his  memory, 
and  recall  with  great  fondness  his  depth 
of  commitment,  his  dignity,  his  devotion 
to  his  work,  and  his  warmth  and  gener- 
osity of  spirit.  This  black  America's  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  his  community  but 
also  to  his  country,  should  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  contributions  of  in- 
dividual black  citizens  deserve  in  this, 
and  every  year,  wider  recognition  and 
emphasis. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Ridgeley, 
and  I  have  high  esteem  and  respect  for 
his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  a  cele- 
bration commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Ridgeley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  celebra- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A   Celebration   Commemorating   the    100th 

Anniversary    of    the    Birth    of    Albert 

Ridgeley  (1876-1939) 

This  Celebration  was  initially  planned  as  a 
simple  family  observance  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Albert  Ridgeley. 
Because  1976  is  the  Bicentennial  of  this 
country's  birth,  and  because  the  contribu- 
tions of  individual  Black  Americans  deserve 
wider  recognition  and  emphasis,  the  family 
decided  to  share  the  occasion  with  others 
who  might  wish  to  participate. 

The  seven  daughters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
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Ridgeley  are  sponsoring  the  Celebration  with 
two  purposes  In  mind.  One  Is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  members  of  th©  family, 
friends,  and  some  of  Dr.  Ridgeley's  former 
students  to  gather  and  view  selected  pic- 
tures, documents,  and  mementoes  relating  to 
Dr.  Ridgeley's  life,  career,  and  family.  The 
other  purp>ose  is  to  encourage  volvintary,  tax- 
deductible  gifts  to  the  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine  in  commemoration  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Dr.  Ridgeley. 

To  Howard  University,  ae  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; 

To  the  Washington,  D.C.  community,  as  a 
physician  and  as  a  medical  inspector  in  the 
public  schools;  and 

To  the  nation  as  a  medical  ofiBcer  In  the 
National  Guard  and  the  U,S.  Army,  Including 
overseas  service  in  World  War  I. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Marlon  Mann,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Dr.  Lee  V.  Leak,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  for  making  the  facil- 
ities of  the  College  available  for  this  Cele- 
bration, and  to  the  members  of  their  staffs 
for  their  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the 
exhibits. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Afro-American  Bi- 
centennial Corporation  for  the  use  of  their 
skills  and  equipment  in  the  preparation  of 
photographic  exhibits  and  printed  materials. 

FinaUy,  we  wish  to  thank  our  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  so  graciously  agreed  to 
contribute  in  many  ways  toward  the  success 
of  this  Celebration. 

albert  ridgeley,  M.D.,  1876-1939:  A  BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL   SKETCH 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  French  Jackson 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  moved  from  Amlssvllle, 
Virginia  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he 
worked  as  a  shoemaker  on  Princess  Street 
near  Pitt.  One  of  their  daughters.  Nettle, 
married  Henry  Ridgeley.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  Albert  Ridgeley,  born  In  Alexandria 
on  February  22, 1876,  and  Edward  A.  Ridgeley, 
born  July  2, 1878. 

Education 

After  attending  elementary  school  in  Alex- 
andria. Albert  Ridgeley  continued  his  edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.C,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  In  1892  and  from 
normal  school  in  1893.  His  diplomas  from 
those  schools  refer  to  them  as  "Washington 
High  School,  7th  and  8th  Divisions,"  and 
"Washington  Normal  School,  7th  and  8th 
Divisions."  The  high  school  graduating  class 
consisted  of  8  male  and  46  female  students. 

During  these  years  the  high  school  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Miner  building  at  17th  and 
Church  Streets  until  June,  1891.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  the  school  moved  into  the 
M  Street  building,  on  M  Street,  N.W.,  between 
First  Street  and  New  Jersey  Avenue.  In  1916. 
the  school  moved  into  the  new  Dunbar  build- 
ing. 

Beginning  in  1888,  military  Instruction  was 
given  to  boys  in  the  high  schools.  But  it  was 
not  until  1892  that  the  high  school  cadets 
.made  their  first  public  appearance,  when 
they  gave  an  exhibition  drill  at  the  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Church,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
pi-U-chase  of  equipment  and  to  provide  a 
purse  for  the  Instructor,  Captain  Arthur 
Brooks.  Only  one  cadet  company  existed  at 
that  time;  it  was  commanded  by  Captain  Al- 
bert Ridgeley.  The  cadets  wore  borrowed  uni- 
forms and  carried  wooden  guns.  The  cadet 
corps  was  formally  organized  In  November, 
1892,  when  the  federal  government  began 
lending  arms  and  eqviipment  to  colleges  and 
high  schools. 

Following  his  graduation  from  normal 
school  In  1893,  Albert  Ridgeley  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  taught  In  an  elemen- 
tary school  In  th©  Brtghtwood  section  of  the 
city.  At  the  same  time,  he  attended  evening 
classes  at  Howard  University's  Medical 
School,  from  which  he  received  his  MJJ.  de- 


gree In  1900.  He  resigned  from  the  school 
system  the  day  after  his  graduation  from 
medical  school. 

Medical  career 

In  the  years  immediately  following  his 
graduation  from  Howard,  Dr.  Ridgeley  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  and  he  served  as  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  the  Howard  Medical  School. 

Th©  year  1907  was  an  Important  mUestone 
In  his  Ufe.  In  July  of  that  year  he  became  an 
Associate  Professor  at  the  Medical  CoUege.  In 
a  letter  to  bis  fiancee.  Miss  Grace  Pleasants, 
he  noted  that  the  appointment  would  r^ult 
In  "not  very  much  salary,  but  a  very  big 
honor."  Another  letter  to  bis  fiancee,  dated 
October  15,  1907.  said,  "Congratulations  are 
In  order,  as  I  was  this  morning  appointed  a 
Medical  Inspector  In  the  schools  here  as  a 
result  of  the  examination  held  a  month  ago." 
On  October  30,  1907,  he  and  Miss  Pleasants 
were  married  In  Montreal,  Canada. 

Except  for  the  period  when  he  was  In  miU- 
tary  service  during  World  War  I,  Dr.  Ridgeley 
taught  anatomy  to  every  graduate  of  Howard 
University  Medical  College  over  a  span  of 
thirty-odd  years.  At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  University  In  1934,  he  re- 
caUed  that  for  most  of  the  years  of  his  serv- 
ice, untU  a  technician  vras  appointed  and 
trained,  he  had  sole  responslbUlty  for  the 
embalming  and  preserving  of  all  anatomic 
material — a  task  which  frequently  required 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  during 
vacations. 

He  also  noted  that  during  the  transition 
from  evening  to  day  classes,  members  of  the 
faculty  bad  to  conduct  two  sets  of  dally 
classes.  During  a  period  when  there  was  no 
professor  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Ridgeley  and  Dr. 
Charles  I.  West  Jointly  carried  on  the  work 
until  a  suitable  successor  was  appointed. 

In  1942,  Dr.  Ridgeley's  widow  donated  his 
books  to  the  Library  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine. In  acknowledging  the  gift,  the  Medical 
Librarian,  Josephine  Morton,  had  this  to  say 
about  Dr.  Ridgeley : 

"His  name  Is  frequently  mentioned  In  con- 
nection with  his  abUlty  as  a  teacher,  and  for 
the  fine  contribution  that  be  made  In  the 
development  of  our  Department  of  Anato- 
my. .  .  .  Dr.  Ridgeley  was  himself  not  only 
Inspired,  but  be  possessed  that  rare  quaUty 
of  being  able  to  pass  that  inspiration  on  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  In  contact." 

When  Dr.  Ridgeley  began  to  work  as  a 
medical  Inspector  In  the  public  schools,  the 
work  consisted  primarily  of  controlling  con- 
tagion— that  Is,  excluding  chUdren  with  con- 
tagious diseases.  Subsequently,  clinical  ex- 
amination of  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
pupils  were  Introduced.  In  the  1920's,  exami- 
nations were  extended  to  students  In  higher 
grades.  StiU  later,  the  medical  Inspectors  were 
examining  all  employees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  all  appUcants  for  appointment 
and  retirement.  In  addition  to  the  school 
ChUdren.  Salaries  Increased  from  $400.00  per 
year  In  the  early  years  of  the  century  to 
$1,800.00  by  1937,  the  year  In  which  Dr. 
Ridgeley  retired  from  the  pubUc  schools. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and 
medical  Inspector,  Dr.  Ridgeley  engaged  In 
private  practice  until  his  retirement  In  the 
1930's.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Medico- 
Chlrurglcal  Society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  was  one  of  the  12  members  who 
signed  the  Society's  second  certification  of 
incorporation  on  March  1,  1917.  He  was  also 
an  active  participant  In  the  convention  of 
the  National  Medical  Association  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.  In  August,  1922. 
Military  career 

Dr.  Ridgeley  Joined  the  First  Separate  Bat- 
talion of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  In  about  1904.  He  was  commissioned 
as  a  First  Lieutenant  In  the>Iedlcal  Corps 
In  1909,  and  as  a  Captain  in  1915.  He  saw 


active  service  on  the  Mexican  border  at  Naco, 
Arizona,  In  the  summer  of  1916.  At  that 
time,  the  Medical  Corps  consisted  of  6  officers 
and  21  men. 

In  World  War  I,  when  the  National  Guard 
was  called  Into  federal  service,  the  First 
Separate  Battalion  was  made  part  of  the 
372nd  Infantry.  The  unit  saUed  for  France 
m  March,  1918  and  remained  there  tar  almost 
a  year.  During  that  period,  the  372nd  was 
made  part  of  the  333rd  French  Division  and 
participated  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 
It  was  later  sent  to  Metz,  where  It  served 
with  the  14th  French  Army  untU  the  end  of 
the  war. 

In  1937,  Dr.  Ridgeley  was  retired  from  the 
National  Guard  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
When  he  died  in  September,  1939,  be  was 
given  a  full  ceremonial  mlUtary  funeral  wltb 
burial  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Family 

On  October  30,  1907,  Dr.  Albert  Ridgeley 
was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Pleasants,  the 
daughter  of  James  H.  Pleasants  of  Washing- 
ton and  Mrs.  Laura  Stamps  WUson  of  Mont- 
real, Canada. 

Today  (February  1976)  there  are  45  living 
descendants  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ridgeley:  7 
daughters,  13  grandchildren,  and  25  great- 
grandchildren. Their  names  are  listed  on  the 
following  pages. 

Five  of  the  daughters  attended  Howard 
University,  and  four  (Elaine,  Gberetein, 
Mazle,  and  Charlotte)  are  graduates. 

Two  grandsons  are  also  Howard  graduates 
(Joseph  Charles  Drew  and  Michael  Anthony 
Proctor).  One  grandson  (Michael  Proctor) 
Is  a  graduate  of  Howard  University  College 
of  Medicine. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  ALBERT  AND  CRACK  KIDGELET 

Elaine  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  Larz  A.  Grymes) 

Child 

Albert  Ridgeley  Grymes. 

Grandchildren 

Lisa  Elaine  Grymes,  Christian  Ridgeley 
Grymes,  Daniel  Larz  Grymes. 

Grace  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Drew) 

ChUdren 
Richard  Albert  Drew  (d) . 
Joseph  Charles  Drew  (Jay). 

GrandchUdren 

Sharon  Grace  Drew  (Shari),  Cathleen 
Rosetta  Drew  (Cathy) . 

ChUd 
Eric  Ridgeley  Drew. 

Grandchildren 
Erin  Renee  Drew,  Lynne  Michelle  Drew, 
Patrice  Lorraine  Drew.  Eric  Michael   Drew, 
Graclella  CeclUa  Drew. 

Gheretein  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  DvHght  H.  Wilson) 
Child. 
Dwlgbt  H.  ^^mson  n. 
Helen  Mazie  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  Louie  Chaffin) 

Charlotte  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  Burton  W.  Lewis) 
ChUd 
John  R.  Plnkett  m. 

Albert  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Lockhart) 
Margaret  Ridgeley  (Mrs.  Maurice  Welsh) 

Child 
Maurice  Ridgeley  Welsh. 

Grandchildren 
Gary  Ridgeley  Welsh,  Tonl  MlcbeUe  Welsh. 
David  Allan  Welsh. 

Child 
•Michael  Anthony  Proctor. 
Grandchildren 
Michael  Anthony  Proctor.  Jr.,  Mark  Alexis 
Proctor,  Matthew  Alexander  Proctor,  Martin 
Austin  Proctor. 


*  Adopted  and  reared  by  other  members  of 
famUy. 
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ClUd 


'Anita  Charlotte  CMaffin  Brown. 
K  lilldi 
Irown,    Vlckl    Ridgeley 


QrancK  lilldren 


Sbane    Domlnlck 
Brown. 

Children 

Bertram  Young  Welph. 
Janet  Welsh  Wood. 

Oranddhlldren 


Cathy  Renee  Wood, 
Judy  Welsh  Isreal 


Child 


Taryn    Monlque 
Isreal. 


cmid 
Ellse  Linda  Welsh  H  ickey. 
Orandc  tiUdren 


Annette  O'Shea 
Hackey. 


Child 

Nancl  Marie  Welsh. 


Mr.    PROXMIRE 
troubles  me  that  so 
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Monica  Valerie  Wood. 


Grande  hlldren 


\i  real,    Noel    Alexander 


Haskey,  Stephenle  Marie 


THE  GENOCID;  I  CONVENTION 


Mr.   President,    it 
much  consideration 


has  been  given  to  the  objection  that  the 
Constitution  prevents  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Conventioa  because  genocide 
Is  a  "domestic"  matter.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  Constitutor  that  prohibits  us 
from  accepting  a  treaty  which  has  been 
accepted  by  82  ot^er  nations  of  the 
world. 

Genocide  is  withoiit  a  doubt  a  matter 
of  international  concern,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  proper  subjec  ;  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  The  whoesale  destruction  of 
a  racial,  religious,  or  national  group  in 
one  country  has  an  e  ffect  on  members  of 
such  a  group  in  oth;r  countries,  stimu- 
lates demands  for  intervention,  and  in- 
evitably upsets  international  relations. 
The  nations  which  hi  ive  ratified  the  Con- 
vention certainly  onsider  genocide  a 
matter  to  be  handled  by  an  international. 


not  a  domestic,  proc(  dure 


The  United  States 
agrees  with  the  view 
of  human  rights  is 
national    concern 
treaties   designed   t^ 


has  shown  that  it 
that  the  protection 
a  matter  of  inter- 
lay   ratifying    many 
insure   the   basic 


rights  of  all  persons.  These  treaties  in- 
clude the  Slavery  Convention  of  1926, 


the  Supplementary 


Convention  of  Ref- 


gees,  and  most  recmtly  the  Women's 
Rights  Treaty.  As  foi  mer  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  U.N.  .Embassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  said : 
The  constitutional  arguments  against  the 


Convention  are  Indeed 
without  foundation  In 


Mr.  President,  we 
and  the  entire  work 
ratifying  the  Genocide 
soon  as  possible. 


CF 


PROLIFERATION 

REAUS  AND  COMMISSIONS 
GESTS   IT   IS 
HOOVER  COMMISSION 


M- 


Mr.  PEARSON 
enormous  changes  in 
growing  dimensions 
sponsibility,  there 
hensive  public  studjr 
branch  in  20  y 


^ears —  lot 


anachronistic  and 


aw. 


will  do  our  Nation 

a  great  service  by 

Convention  as 


AGENCIES,  BU- 

SUG- 

FOR   A  NEW 


President,  despite 
our  society  and  the 
)f  governmental  re- 
been  no  compre- 
of  the  executive 
since  the  second 
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Hoover  Commission.  During  these  two 
decades,  hundreds  of  new  programs, 
many  executive  agencies,  bureaus  and 
major  commissions  have  been  estab- 
lished, creating  new  layers  of  duplica- 
tion and  an  uncoordinated  bureaucracy. 
I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  once 
again  to  one  of  the  few  proven  methods 
of  coping  with  this  topsy-like  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  highly  successful  Hoover 
Commissions  of  the  1940's  and  1950's. 
The  success  of  these  commissions — both 
of  which  were  congressionally  created, 
bipartisan  and  highly  visible — stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  various  advisory 
committees,  coimcils  and  task  forces  on 
executive  reorganization,  which  have 
been  created  solely  by  Executive  order. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Congress, 
I  introduced  legislation  (S.  61)  to  estab- 
lish a  new  commission  on  the  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. My  bill  closely  parallels  the  laws 
which  created  the  earlier  Hoover  Com- 
missions. It  is  similar  to  proposals  which 
I  have  offered  in  the  past  and  which 
have  received  widespread  support. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared  a 
listing  of  agencies,  bureaus  and  major 
commissions  established,  terminated  or 
experiencing  a  name  change  or  reassign- 
ment of  functions  to  a  new  or  other 
agency  since  1955,  the  date  of  the  last 
Hoover  Commission.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  in  this  report  to  insure  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  listings,  although  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  sub- 
jective judgments  were  necessary  in  com- 
piling the  list.  This  report  includes  over 
300  separate  agencies,  bureaus  and  major 
commissions.  "They  include  the  following: 

1955 — Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  The 
Commission  on  Government  Security,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditorium  Commission, 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
(State).  Office  of  Aging  (HEW).  Civil  De- 
fense Coordinating  Board,  Boston  National 
Historic  Sites  Commission,  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Public  Works,  President's  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Employment  Policy,  President's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Disarmament  Problems. 

1956 — President's  CoimcU  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness, President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  President's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tlon  Beyond  the  High  School,  President's 
Board  of  Consultants  on  Foreign  Intelligence 
Activities,  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Presidential  OfBce  Space,  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life (Interior). 

1957 — Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Awards  Board,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
President's  Committee  on  FMnd -Raising 
Within  the  Federal  Service,  Airways  Mod- 
ernization Board.  Development  Loan  Fund. 

1958 — Career  Executive  Board,  Commission 
on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA) ,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  National  Cultural  Center,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Office  of  Min- 
eral Exploration  (Interior),  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission. 

1959 — Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  (In- 
terior) ,  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability 
for  Economic  Growth,  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  Affecting  Prices  and  Costs, 
Committee  for  Rural  Development  Program, 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  Defense  Electric 


Power  Administration,  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice, Oil  Import  Administration  (Interior). 

1960 — Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administration 
(Commerce),  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  U.S.  Science  Exhibit — Centxiry 
21  Exposition  (Commerce),  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency  (Defense) ,  Office  of  Coal 
Research  (Interior),  President's  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor  (Labor). 

1961 — Office  or  Rural  Areas  Development 
(Agriculture),  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Policy,  Peace 
Corps,  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  (Commerce),  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Crime.  MissUe  Site  Labor  Com- 
mission, Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (Agriculture) .  United  States 
Travel  Service  (Commerce),  Caribbean  Or- 
ganization, Utilization  and  Disposal  Service 
(GSA) ,  Bureau  of  International  Business  Op- 
erations and  Bureau  of  International  Pro- 
grams (Commerce),  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, National  Review  Board  for  the  Cen- 
ter for  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
Between  East  and  West  (State),  Office  of 
Alien  Property  (Justice),  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  Interagency  Council  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
(State) ,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, Transportation  and  Communications 
Service  (GSA),  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (State),  Defense  Supply  Agency 
(Defense),  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

1962— Bureau  of  FamUy  Services  (HEW). 
President's  Committee  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Employee-Management 
Relations  Programs,  Director  of  Telecommu- 
nications Management  (OEP),  Armed  Serv- 
ices Board  of  Contract  Appeals  (Defense), 
President's  Council  of  Aging,  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Office  of  Technical 
Services  (Commerce),  Office  of  Minerals  and 
Solid  Fuels  (Interior),  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing. 

1963 — President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse, 
Trade  Expansion  Act  Advisory  Committee, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(HEW),  Welfare  Administration  (HKW), 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  (Com- 
merce), Office  of  Field  Services  (Commerce), 
Office  of  Foreign  Commercial  Services  (Com- 
merce), Manpower  Administration  (Labor), 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (Interior), 
Naval  Material  Support  Establishment,  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice, Labor  Management  Services  Administra- 
tion (Labor),  Interagency  Conmilttee  on  In- 
ternational Athletics,  Rural  Development 
Committee,  Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women,  Commission 
to  Report  Upon  the  Assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

1964 — Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  Community  Relations  Service 
(Justice),  Job  Corps  (Labor),  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research  (Interior) ,  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  (DOT),  Urban  Trans- 
portation Administration  (HUD),  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  (Ac- 
tion), Consumer  Advisory  Council.  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests, 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  White  House,  Federal 
Reconstruction  and  Development  Planning 
Commission  for  Alaska,  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Manpower,  Conunisslon  on  Presiden- 
tial Scholars,  Maritime  Advisory  Committee, 
Community  Relations  Service   (Commerce), 
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National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress,  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission.  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Plfnnlng  In  Alaska, 
President's  Review  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  Alaska,  President's  Com- 
mission on  White  House  Fellowships,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Commission. 

1965 — ^Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(FDA),  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
Federal  Library  Committee,  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  (Agricul- 
ture), President's  Council  on  Equal  Oppor- 
timlty.  Rural  Community  Development  Serv- 
ice (Agriculture) ,  Temporary  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Aveniie,  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  (Defense),  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Conunisslon,  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  (Com- 
merce), Water  Resources  Council,  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage,  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (Commerce),  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD) ,  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance (Labor) ,  Administration  on  Aging, 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  (In- 
terior), Office  of  State  Technical  Services 
(Commerce). 

1966 — Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(DOT) ;  Food  for  Peace  Program  (State) ,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development,  National  Highway 
Safety  Agency  (Commerce),  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  (Commerce),  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  (DOT) ,  Office  of  Re- 
gional Economic  Development  (Commerce), 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty,  President's  Council  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Natural  Beauty,  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Retardation,  Property 
Management  and  Disposal  Service  (GSA), 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA),  United  States-Mexico 
Commission  for  Border  Development  and 
Friendship. 

1967 — Alaska  Power  Administration  (In- 
terior), Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(DOT),  President's  CoimcU  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity, Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 
istration (Agriculture) ,  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican-American  Affairs,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  (HEW),  National 
Park  Foundation  (Interior),  Federal  Judicial 
Center  (Judicial),  Federal  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Regional  Economic  Development. 

1968 — Active  Corps  of  Executives  (ACE) 
(Action),  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ments (Commerce),  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity,  National  Visitor  Facili- 
ties Advisory  Commission,  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  Judicial 
Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litigation  (Judicial), 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(Justice),  National  Water  Commission,  Office 
of  Emergency  fK'eparedness. 

1969 — Couijfcll  on  Environmental  Quality, 
President's  Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change. Council  for  Urban  Affairs,  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Office  of  Minor- 
ity Business  Enterprise  ( Commerce ) ,  United 
States  Training  and  Employment  Service 
(Labor),  President's  Foreign  intelligence  Ad- 
visory Board,  Export  Marketing  Service  (Agri- 
cultvu-e) ,  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization,  United  States  Marshals 
Service  (Justice) ,  Citizens'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Quality,  Envlrormien- 
tal  Quality  Council,  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice (Agriculture).  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  Poster 
Grandparent  Program  (HEW),  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Council,  Federal  Service  Impasses 
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Panel,  Foreign  EconooUc  Development  Serv- 
ice, Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  Spanish-Speaking  People,  Inter-Ameri- 
can Foundation,  Interim  Compliance  Panel. 
Overseas  Private  Investment  CTorpKiration. 

1970 — National  Railroad  Passeniger  Corpo- 
ration (Amtrak),  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Management  Im- 
provement, ConsoUdated  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center,  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  (Interior),  National  Industrial  Pol- 
lution Control  CouncU  Staff  (Commerce), 
National  Advisory  Coxincll  oh  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  aad  Information 
Science,  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy, 
Office  of  Marine  Affairs  (Interior),  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (Labor) .  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Export  Ad- 
ministration Review  Board,  Domestic  Coun- 
cU, Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  United 
States  Postal  Service,  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  (Commerce),  Interdepart- 
ment  Radio  Advisory  Committee,  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Commerce  ,  (Commerce),  Office  of 
Telecommunications  (Commerce),  Johnny 
Horizon  Program  Office  (Interior),  Natloned 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(Commerce),  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, National  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (Labor). 

1971 — Public  Employment  Program  (La- 
bor) ,  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
(Judicial),  Office  of  Import  Programs  (Com- 
merce) ,  Office  of  Textiles  (Commerce),  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  Construction  Industry 
Stabilization  Committee,  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration  (Labor),  l^>eclal  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  University 
Year  for  Action  (UYA)  (Action) ,  Action,  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  (Defense),  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  (Action), 
Federal  Safety  Advisory  Covmcll  (Labor) ,  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water  (Interior),  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  (Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil). Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (De- 
fense), Committee  on  the  Health  Services 
Industry,  Committee  on  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends, Committee  on  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Cooperation,  Pay  Board.  Price  Com- 
mission, Council  on  Intt«7iatlonal  Economic 
Policy  (EOP),  Office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner (Stabilization)  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, Rent  Advisory  Board.  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. 

1972 — ^Defense  Investigative  Service  (De- 
fense), Defense  Mapping  Agency  (Defense), 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion (Commerce),  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement,  Interagency  Classification  Re- 
view Committee,  Federal  Fire  CouncU,  De- 
fense Advances  Research  Projects  Agency 
(Defense) ,  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service  (Agriculture) ,  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency  (Defense),  Education 
Division  (HEW) ,  Automated  Data  and  Tele-  ^ 
communications  Service  (GSA),  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (Treasury), 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business  Adminis- 
tration (Commerce). 

1973 — ^National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration,  Federal 
Property  CouncU,  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration.  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Pro- 
gram, Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement.  Council  on 
Economic  Policy,  Energy  Policy  Office,  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  National  Wa- 
ter Commission,  Office  of  Energy  Prepared- 


ness. OOlce  of  Knergy  Conaervatlon  (Inte- 
rior) ,  OlBoe  of  Kiergy  Data  and  AnalyBls  (In* 
tKlor) ,  VntiAmaVi  ikAv\aaKf  OunmlMUm  on  - 
LatMr-Muugetaent  Pcdlcy.  President's  8el- 
eoce  Advlaory  Oommittee.  Subvetslve  Actlv- 
Itles  Control  Board,  Office  of  Terrttarlsl  At- 
fairs  (Interior),  Office  of  Science  and  Tecb- 
nology. 

1974 — ^Federal  Energy  Administration,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  A^ig,  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, Council  on  Wage  and  Price  fita- 
bUlty,  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, Energy  Resoiurces  Council, - 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Administration,  Economic 
Policy  Board,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  Federal  &iergy  Of- 
fice, Energy  Policy  Office,  Office  of  Foreign 
Direct  Investments,  Commis.sion  on  Federal 
Paperwork,  National  Commission  on  E3ec- 
trcnlo  Funds  Transfers,  National  Commis- 
sion on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works,  National  Study  Commission 
on  Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Offi- 
cials. 

1975 — Ocean  Mining  Administration  (In- 
terior), Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage,  Presidential 
Clemency  Board,  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy.  United  States  International 
Tariff  Commission,  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
Metallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  listing  of  these 
agencies,  bureaus  and  major  commis- 
sions established  over  the  last  20  years 
helps  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
new  Hoover  Commission,  such  as  I  have 
proposed  in  S.  61. 

During  the  past  12  months,  significant  » 
new  support  has  been  given  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Assembly,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administra- 
tion have  all  voiced  support  for  a  Hoover-" 
t3T3e  commission  to  study  theyf^^eral 
Government.  And  while  there  are  some 
differences  of  detail,  we  are  all  focusing 
on  the  same  problem:  The  delivery  of 
governmental  services  to  the  people  in  a 
more  effective.  efBcient,  and  economical 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bicentennial  era 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  to  reas- 
sess our  system  of  government  and  make 
recommendations  for  Improvement. 
Opinion  polls  consistently  show  public 
confidence  in  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment to  be  at  an  alltlme  low.  But  de- 
spite these  misgivings,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  still  confident  that  their  Govern- 
ment, as  structured  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  can  be  well  run. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 
expeditiously  with  this  proposal.  The 
times  demand  action  that  can  make  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive,  more  open 
and  more  efBcient. 


SELECrr  COMMl  fl'KE  TO  STUDY  THE 
SENATE  COMMTTTEE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  la 
accordance  with  the  imivisions  <rf  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109,  as  a  senior  member 
designated  to  serve  on  the  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  Senate  committee 
system,  on  April  7, 1  called  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  majority  in  order 
to  elect  a  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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other  select  commitflee  members  pres- 
ent were:  Senator  iNelson,  Senator 
SnvENSON,  Senator  [Beittsen,  Senator 
Chiles.  Senator  NxntN  was  unable  to 
attend.  y^ 

Senator  Bentsen  n  oved  the  nomina- 
tion of  Senator  Steve  >ison  as  chairman, 
seconded  by  Senatoil  Nelsow.  Senator 
Stevenson  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

After  a  preliminary  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  chairman.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  cochkirman  who  was 
selected  by  the  Minority,  should  attempt, 
prior  to  the  recess,  to  establish  rules  of 
procedures;  set  up  a  progrsun  for  staff 
personnel  and  give  a^s  an  agenda  and 
priorities  for  study. 


ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  S.  3184, 
which  passed  the  Senite  on  March  29,  is 
similar  to  most  legislation  in  that  it  is 
neither  all  good  or  aB  bad.  Particularly 
those  sections  of  the  mil  which  strength- 
en the  Federal  commitment  to  research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  of  alcohol  abuse 
are  most  commendaple.  The  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism is  doing  a  remarkable  job  on  a 
very  limited  budget,  spid  I  strongly  sup- 
port an  ongoing,  thorough  research  pro- 
gram in  alcohol  abus;. 

However,  the  Unde  •  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Healti,  Education,  and 
Welfare  makes  some  very  cogent  argu- 
ments in  expressing  the  Department's 
opposition  to  this  biJl.  In  an  effort  to 
have  all  views  presetted,  I  ask  xmanl- 
mous  consent  that  tie  following  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rec<  (Rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prii  ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sxcrktabt  c  f  Bxju^-m, 

Education  ,  amo  Welfaxe, 
•  Washington^i 

Hon.  HT7GH  Scott, 
Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Sematob  Scott: 
take  this  opportunity  U>  offer  ova  views  on 
S.  3184,  a  bill  "To  amenil  the  Ck>mprebenslve 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabl  Itatlon  Act  of  1970, 
and  for  other  piirpoees, " 

In  summary,  the  Dejartment  Is  strongly 
opposed  to  this  bill  be<au8e  It  continues  a 
narrow  categorical  health  program  which 
does  not  permit  the  flefdblllty  necessary  to 
meet  State  and  local  health  needs.  Instead 
we  tirge  your  support  ofjS.  3137,  the  Admin- 
istration's Financial  A^lstance  for  Health 
Care  Act.  Introduced 
March  15,  1976.  This  p^posal  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  aloohollsm  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  pres- 
ently authorized  under  P.L.  91-616,  the 
"Comprehensive  AlcohGl  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Trefitment,  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970." 

The  major  provisions 
tend  the  formula  and  pr  >Ject  grant  programs 
for  three  years,  throuj  h  PT  1979,  at  In- 
creasd  authorization  le  rela,  and  authorize 
appropriations  for  a  bxjoad  program  of  re- 
search. 

The  Administration  siipports  the  objective 
of  alcohol  abuse  preven  Ion,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation.  During  ;he  past  five  years 
awareness  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
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the  alcohol  ab\ise  problem  appears  to  have 
increased,  innovative  treatment  and  preven- 
tion programs  have  been  developed,  and 
State  and  local  capacity  to  deal  with  this 
serious  health  problem  has  been  increased. 
Having  made  these  significant  strides  to- 
wards overcoming  the  problem  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  we  believe  that  it  Is 
time  to  transfer  the  basic  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  to  the  State  and 
local  level,  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
health  care  system,  through  the  Financial 
Assistance  for  Health  Care  Program. 

Under  our  proposal,  funds  for  use  In  the 
field  of  health  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  according  to  a  formula  to  be  based 
on  the  poverty  population  in  the  State,  per 
capita  Income,  and  the  State's  tax  effort.  No 
State  or  local  matching  would  be  required 
and  every  State  would  receive  each  year  at 
least  the  amount  it  received  for  FY  1976. 

In  addition  to  the  90  percent  of  block 
grant  funds  devoted  to  personal  health  care 
services,  including  those  concerned  with  alco- 
holism, a  minimum  of  five  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  earmarked  for  conununity 
and  environmental  health,  specifically  for 
conununlty-based  mental  health  services, 
including  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  and 
for  community  health  protection,  such  as 
disease  control,  envlrorunental  health,  food 
inspection,  and  health  education.  Further, 
States  would  be  required  to  fund  direct  Fed- 
eral alcoholism  and  other  grantees  at  a  min- 
imum of  80  percent  of  their  FY  1976  grant 
level  in  FY  1977,  50  percent  in  FY  1978  and 
25  percent  In  FY  1979. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  Administration 
is  offering  a  realistic  alternative  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  Isolated,  narrow  categorical  health 
care  programs  that  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years — programs  that  are  gradually  becoming 
more  costly  to  administer  at  the  expense 
of  the  services  they  are  designed  to  provide — 
programs  that  are  frequently  inappropriate 
for  some  local  needs  and  Inadequate  for 
others.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
proposed  Financial  Assistance  for  Health 
Care  Act,  S.  3137,  and  oppose  the  extension 
of  PX.    91-616  as  contained  in  8.  3184. 

Notwithstanding  my  basic  disagreement 
with  the  conceptual  approach  of  PJj.  91-616 
and  S.  3184,  I  must  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed total  annual  authorization  levels  are 
excessive,  especially  the  $615  million  au- 
thorized over  three  years  for  the  formula  and 
project  grants.  In  addition,  the  nearly  (110 
million  authorized  for  research  under  sec- 
tions 603  and  604  are  unnecessary  In  view  of 
the  existing  health  research  authorities  under 
vario\is  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  primarily  sections  301  and  303. 

We  would  ftu-ther  point  out  that  the  spe- 
cial grants  for  implementation  of  the  Uni- 
form Alcoholism  Intoxication  and  Treatment 
Act  were  designed  as  incentives  for  States  to 
pass  the  Act.  Clearly,  the  fact  that  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  States  have  passed  it  ob- 
viates the  need  to  Increase  the  minimum  for- 
mula grant  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  Financial  Assistance  for  Health  Care 
Program  Is  not  enacted,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend a  total  authorization  level  of  about 
$79  million  for  alcoholism  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  dele- 
tion of  the  new  special  authorizations  for  re- 
search. This  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
1977  budget  request  (which  also  proposes  to 
transfer  $12  million  of  existing  alcoholism 
funding  to  the  Indian  Health  Service)  and 
adequate  to  meet  existing  Federal  commit- 
ments to  these  programs. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Adminlstratilon's  program. 
Sincerely, 

(S)  Marjorte  Ltncb, 

Under  Secretary. 


MAREMONT  CORP.  AND  THE  M-60 
MACHINEGUN 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  recently  announced 
his  decision  to  procure  the  Belgain-pro- 
duced  armor  machinegun  for  use  on  the 
U.S.  Army's  M-60  tanks.  The  decision 
was  extremely  disturbing  to  me  and  to 
other  Members  in  Congress  familiar  with 
the  procurement  because  of  concerns 
that  the  competing  machinegim,  the 
M-60E2  produced  by  Maremont  Corp.  in 
Saco,  Maine,  was  more  cost  effective  and 
would  have  better  served  our  national 
security  interests  than  the  Belgian 
weapon.  The  Maremont  weapon  exceeds 
the  Army's  self -defined  requirements  for 
an  armor  machinegun  and  costs  little 
more  than  half  what  the  Army  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  foreign  gun.  The  Mare- 
mont weapon  also  clearly  exceeds  the 
Belgian  gun  on  several  factors  including 
the  durability,  ease  of  maintenance,  and 
proper  rate  of  fire. 

The  Army  reports  that  its  decision  was 
based  on  a  cost  effect  analysis  but  a 
study  conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiSce  at  my  request  concluded  that 
the  Army's  cost  benefit  analysis  did  not 
provide  sufficient  basis  for  a  decision. 

I  remain  convinced  that  had  fair  con- 
sideration been  given  to  the  domestic 
weapon  it  would  have  prevailed  in  the 
Army's  procurement  competition  and  will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  Army  conduct 
a  fair  review  of  both  weapons  before 
awarding  a  contract.  Senator  Hathaway 
and  I  have  requested  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  investigate  this 
procurement  and  a  similar  request  has 
been  made  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  Congressmen  Cohen  and 
Emery. 

The  Maine  Legislature  has  expressed 
its  official  concern  with  the  decision  by 
the  Army  in  a  resolution  outlining  the 
economic  Impact  on  Maine  and  the  added 
costs  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  On  behalf  of 
Senator  Hathaway  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  In  the  Record  follovtring  Mr. 
Hathaway's  remarks. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Muskie  in  re- 
questing unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maine 
State  Legislature  on  March  31,  1976,  be 
Inserted  into  the  Record  in  its  entinty. 

The  Army's  announced  decision  to  pur- 
chase the  Belgian-manufactured  Mag58 
rather  than  the  Maremont  M60E2  raises 
fundamental  questions  regarding  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  weapons  procurement  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  therefore  asked  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  conduct  a 
complete  investigation  regarding  the 
facts  and  circimistances  which  led  to  the 
Army's  decision,  including  the  relation- 
ship between  this  procurement  and  the 
Belgian  Government's  agreement  to 
purchase  the  U.S.  manufactured  F-16 
aircraft. 

We  are  hopeful  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation shall  bring  the  true  facts  to 
light  and  thereby  give  our  colleagues 
the  information  they  require  to  proceed 
on  this  matter. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Joint  REsoLtrnoN 
Concerning  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  to  award  the  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  the  M-60 
nukchine  gun  to  a  Belgian  firm  instead 
of  to  the  Maremont  Corporation  of  Saco, 
Maine 

Whereas,  the  largest  single  employer  In 
York  County  is  the  Maremont  Corporation  of 
Sstco,  Maine;  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  employment  of  the 
workers  of  Maremont  Is  a  grave  concern  to 
the  State  of  Maine  at  a  time  when  the  state 
unemployment  rate  is  10%;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
now  ofDcially  declared  that  a  contract  to 
manufacture  the  M-60  machine  gun  will  not 
be  awarded  to  the  Saco  firm  but  Instead  will 
be  awarded  to  a  Belgian  firm;  and 

Whereas,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  pay  $14,700,000  more  to  the  Bel- 
gians for  this  contract  than  they  would 
have  paid  to  the  Maremont  Corporation;  and 

Whereas,  18,000  Maine  citizens  have  signed 
petitions  protesting  the  possible  loss  of  the 
Maremont  contract,  which  protests  have  been 
personally  delivered  to  President  Gerald 
Ford;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  Members  of  the 
107th  Legislature  in  Special  Session  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  express  our  consternation 
and  dismay  at  the  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  award  the  M-€0  machine 
gun  contract  to  a  Belgian  firm  Instead  of  to 
the  Maremont  Corporation;  and  be  it  fiu-ther 

Resolved:  That  we  urge  and  request  the 
members  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  convey  our  sentiments  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  use  every  possible  means  to  bring  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  a  reconsideration  of 
its  Ul-advised  action;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved :  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
those  Congressional  Delegates  with  our 
thanks  for  their  prompt  attention  to  this 
important  matter. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE   IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
speak  imder  the  rubric  of  "We  Tbe 
People  1976."  to  the  question  we  the 
people  are  asking  more  and  more  urg- 
ently every  day:  "What  has  happened  to 
the  quality  of  life  In  America?" 

The  idea  that  there  is  and  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  "quality"  to  life  is  not 
new  in  America,  although  the  phrase  it- 
self may  be.  It  is  as  old  as  those  remark- 
able twin  concepts  of  the  Founding 
Fathers:  the  "General  Welfare"  and  the 
"Pursuit  of  Happiness."  It  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  very  original  concept  of 
democracy  and  should  be  imderstood 
within  our  historical  context. 

This  year,  as  we  mark  America's  200th 
birthday,  we  have  cause  to  celebrate.  We 
should  celebrate,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  Democracy  has  survived  in 
America  for  200  years  and  thus  has  be- 
come the  oldest  continuous  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  Earth.  But  birthdays — espe- 
cially decade  and  century  ones — ^have  a 
salutary  way  of  prompting  stocktaking 
as  well  as  merrymaking.  Who  ever  man- 
aged to  turn  40  without  at  least  a  passing 
thought  to  falling  hair  or  thickening 
waist?  More  often  than  not  a  40th  birth- 
day stimulates  thoughts  about  life  and 


how  it  has  measured  up  to  expectations, 
about  how  many  things  have  been  done 
and  how  many  left  imdone. 

Such  stocktaking  is  as  good  and  nec- 
essary for  nations,  as  it  is  for  men.  So, 
as  we  celebrate  America's  200th  birth- 
day, let  us  take  stock  of  our  Nation  and 
the  quality  of  its  life.  Let  us  examine 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are 
now  and,  most  importantly,  let  us  decide 
where  we  want  to  go.^ 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  did  something 
quite  extraordinary  when  they  propa- 
gated the  notion  that  government  was  in 
business  to  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" and  to  secure  to  the  people  "un- 
alienable rights"  which  included  a  right 
to  pursue  happiness.  Furthermore,  said 
they,  governments  that  failed  to  serve 
the  people  and  promote  their  happiness 
and  well-being  could  and  should  be  dis- 
solved. What  this  meant,  in  simplest 
terms,  was  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  worth  of  a  government  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
its  actions  enhanced  man's  well-being. 

When  our  Pounding  Fathers  launched 
this  noble  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment, they  gambled  on  the  quality  of  the 
people  themselves,  on  their  civic-mind- 
edness.  ITiat  quahty  was  virtually  im- 
known  and  imtested. 

Alexander  Hamilton  made  no  bones 
about  his  views.  "The  people,"  he  said, 
"is  a  great  beast."  Even  George  Wash- 
ington looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on 
the  "commotions  and  temper  in  the  nu- 
merous bodies  of  the  States."  In  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Henry  Lee,  written  in  Oc- 
tober 1786.  he  confided  his  concern: 

I  am  lost  In  amazement  when  I  behold 
what  Intrigue,  the  interested  views  of  desper- 
ate characters.  Ignorance  and  Jealousy  of  the 
minor  part,  are  capable  of  effecting,  as  a 
scourge  on  the  major  part  of  our  feUow  citi- 
zens of  the  union:  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  great  body  of  people,  though 
they  will  not  act,  can  be  so  shortsighted  or 
enveloped  in  darkness,  as  not  to  see  rays  of 
a  distant  sun  through  all  this  mist  of  Intoxi- 
cation and  folly. 

A  year  later  the  "commotions"  had 
calmed  down  and  the  Constitution  had 
been  adopted.  Two  years  later  It  was 
ratified.  The  "rays  of  the  distant  Sim ' 
were  becoming  perceptible — ^the  great 
experiment  was  on  its  way. 

Americans  quickly  cottoned  to  the  idea 
that  life  should  be  good,  and  they  set  to 
with  a  will  to  make  it  so.  If  they  did  not 
always  perform  nobly,  they  performed 
energetically,  resourcefully,  and  well. 
New  lands  were  settled,  new  technologies 
invented,  and  new  institutions,  political 
parties  among  them,  were  devised  in  re- 
sponse to  new  needs.  A  bright,  shiny, 
strident,  self-confident  nation  emerged. 
Europe's  tired,  poor,  huddled  masses, 
yearning  to  be  free,  flocked  to  this  Amer- 
ica. We,  the  people,  believed  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  ability  to  shape  the  future. 

A  chicken  in  every  pot;  a  car  in  every 
garage:  turn  the  rascals  out;  he  governs 
best  who  governs  least— these  were  not 
just  slogans.  They  were  articles  of  faith. 
The  people — tracking  mud  throufl:h 
Andrew  Jackson's  White  House  parlor — 
were  in  charge,  they  believed.  There 
was  upward  mobility  and  forward  mo- 
mentum. 


Of  course,  there  were  signs  here  and 
there  that  the  brave  new  world  abuUd- 
Ing  was  not  abulldlng  equally  for  every- 
one. But  who  had  time  to  read  them? 

Tkddt  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  few 
who  did. 

"We  have  plenty  of  sins  •  •  •  to  war 
against,"  he  reminded  the  Nation  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  in  1904 : 

We  can  do  more  for  the  general  uplifting 
of  humanity  by  striving  with  heart  and 
soul  to  put  a  stop  to_ptWl  corruption,  to 
brutal  lawlessness  ami  violent  race  preju- 
dice here  at  home  than  by  passing  resolu- 
tions about  wrongdoing  elsewhere." 

Obviously,  not  everyone's  quality  of 
life  was  improving. 

But.  it  was  not  until  the  Depression, 
with  its  peak  16  million  people  out  of 
work,  that  America  looked  reality  in 
the  face:  the  blessings  of  the  American 
dream  were  very  imequally  bestowed. 
Some  people  never  ate  chicken  at  alL 

When  you  are  hungry,  talk  about  the 
quality  of  life  is  meaningless.  An  empty 
stomach  has  no  ears. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  like  his  cousin  be- 
fore him,  was  quick  to  grasp  the  problem. 
In  his  1944  state  of  the  Union  message, 
he  acknowledged  that: 

As  OUT  Nation  has  grown  In  size  and 
stature — as  our  industrial  economy  has  ex- 
panded— (our  political  rights)  have  proved 
Inadequate  to  assure  us  equality  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Xooting  forward  to  a  bright  postwar 
America,  Roosevelt  declared: 

We  cannot  be  content,  no  matter  how 
high  the  general  standard  of  Uvlng  may  be. 
if  some  fraction  of  oiu-  people — ^whether  It 
be  one-third  or  one-flfth  of  one-tenth — ^Is 
lU-fed.   ill -clothed,   and   insecure. 

He  urged  the  country  forward  to  "new 
goals  of  human  happiness  and  well- 
being"  to  be  equally  shared  "regardless 
of  station,  race,  or  creed."  He  aimounced 
an  economic  bill  of  rights  which 
included : 

The  right  to  a  useful  and  remimerative 
job;  >^ 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  prcmde 
adequate  food  and  clothing  and  recrea- 
tion; 

Tbs  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home; 

llie  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
good  health; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness, 
accident,  and  unemployment;  and 

Tlie  right  to  a  g^XKl  education. 

Over  the  past  several  years  social  sci- 
entists have  explored  various  ways  to 
measure  the  quality  of  life.  One  method 
identifies  the  few  most  basic  physiologi- 
cal needs  ttiat  must  be  met  if  life  Is  to 
have  even  minimally  tolerable  quality. 
The  1976  list  of  the  elements  essential  to 
minimum  quality  of  life  dovetails  with 
this  1944  Economic  Bill  of  Rights  except 
in  one  respect.  Now,  any  such  list,  must 
include  the  right  to  freedom  from  bodily 
harm,  the  right  to  protection  and  to  a 
living  environment  that  is  safe  and 
stable. 

America  emerged  from  World  War  n 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  Earth — ^the 
most  powerful  Nation  the  world  had  ever 
known.  American  Industry  could  supply 
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the  promise  of  the 


To  others — to 
tnarked  the  begln- 


the  world.  American  'arms  could  feed  it 
SLnd  the  American  pe<  »ide  could  look  for- 
ward to  an  era  of  u|iprecedented  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

To  some  American;^ 
postwar  era  meant  lothlng  more  than 
upgrading  the  Amer  can  dream  to  in- 
clude two  cars  in  ever '  garage  and  a  tele- 
vision «et  in  every  hquse. 
black  Americans — it 
ning  of  an  epic  struggle  to  attain  basic 
civil  rights,  to  particij  ate  fully  and  freely 
in  American  Ufe  and 
blessings  of  that  life  a  >  long  denied  them. 
In  the  wake  of  the  black  civil  rights 
movement,  and  to  sew  ae  degree  certainly 
Inspired  by  it.  there  lias  come  a  succes- 
sion of  nonviolent  pe  ople's  revolts :  The 
youth  revolution,  the  mtiwar  movement, 
the  consumer  protect!  on  movement,  and, 
most  recently,  the  ^iromen's  liberation 
movement.  The  achijvements  of  these 
groups,  both  in  imprc  ving  the  quality  of 
life  and  in  showing  vhat  people  power 
can  do,  have  been  imp  ressive. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  America  of  25 
years  ago,  we  see  a  country  that  was 
segregated;  an  Amerii  ;a  where  racial  dis- 
crimination was  the  r  ale  and  not  the  ex- 
ception ;  where  womei  i  were  relegated  to 
an  inferior  role;  where  the  elderly  had 
little  economic  securii  y,  and  where  there 
were  vast  inequities  n  the  quality  and 
availability  of  health  i  :are  and  education. 

Clearly,  the  quality^  of  life  has  im- 
proved since  then.  Wider  availability  of 
better  health  care  hus  lowered  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  snd  raised  life  ex- 
pectancy— almost  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  now  graduate  from  high 
school  as  compared  wi  th  less  than  60  per- 
cent in  1950 — enrollment  in  institutes  of 
higher  learning  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  20  years—  the  median  income 
has  jumped  from  $5,5p0  to  $10,500  in  the 
same  period,  and,  whereas,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  was  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  in  1950  that  JBgure  has 
dropped  to  7.5  perceno  by  1970. 

The  statistics  are  inpr^ssive  but  sta- 
tistics can  also  be  mi!  leading.  In  human 
affairs  it  is  better  to  t  'ust  what  your  eyes 
tell  you  and  we  certainly  cannot  rejoice 
in  what  we  see  as  we  look  at  America  in 
this  Bicentennial  Yea:  >. 

We  have  the  highest;  standard  of  living 
in  the  world  and  the  most  appalling  rate 
of  crime.  The  streets  if  our  cities  are  un- 
safe by  day  as  well  fis  by  night.  Since 
1950  our  violent  crlmeirate  has  more  than 
trebled.  I 

We  have  the  technaogy  to  send  men  to 
the  Moon  in  droves  and  our  urban  transit 
systems  cannot  get  people  to  work  on 
time. 

We  have  built  somi  i  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  In  the  w  orld  and  people  are 
falling  all  over  each  ather  to  get  out  of 
them.  To  make  it  wcrse — our  cities  are 
going  broke. 

We  have,  in  the  last  20  years,  pro- 
duced a  car  for  every :  >erson  in  this  ooun- 
try'only  to  discover  that  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  Ameri  ;an  dream  is  pure 
poison.  Thousands  of  Americans  pollute 
the  air  daily  driving  their  cars  to  work, 
while  our  scientists  warn  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  365,000  cases  of  cancer  re- 
ported in  America  la  it  year  were  trace- 
able to  etwironmenta  sources. 


We  are  the  mightiest  industrial  nation 
the  world  has  ever  known  and  yet  8  mil- 
lion of  our  people  cannot  find  work. 

We  are  graduating  children  from 
school  who  cannot  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  fill  out  the  simple  employ- 
ment application  forms. 

We  are  running  out  of  water  and  of 
fossil  fuels. 

We  are,  in  short,  fouling  our  own  nest 
and  squandering  our  himian  and  natural 
resources. 

The  problems  our  Nation  faces  today 
are  at  least  as  serioxis  as  those  faced  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  If  we  are  to  srur- 
mount  them,  we  must  possess  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  courageousness  of  action  at 
least  as  great  as  that  which  they 
possessed. 

Our  prospects  are  not  entirely  bleak. 
The  Club  of  Rome  project  on  the  pre- 
dicament of  man  finds  hope  in  the  fact 
that: 

Man  possesses,  for  a  small  moment  in  his- 
tory, th«  most  powerful  combination  of 
knowledge,  tools  and  resoiirces  the  world 
has  ever  known.  He  has  aU  that  Is  physi- 
cally necessary  to  create  a  totally  new  form 
of  human  society. 

What  is  missing  is  long-term  goals 
to  set  a  course  by  and  the  human  will 
to  achieve  them. 

In  today's  America  the  question  of 
human  will  is  a  troubling  one.  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  believe  that  our 
social  and  political  systems  no  longer 
reflect  their  views  or  respond  to  their 
needs.  Political  apathy  is  visible  at  the 
polls:  in  the  last  congressional  election, 
1974,  barely  a  third  of  the  eligible  voters 
made  the  effort,  while  voter  turnout  for 
Presidential  elections  is  Uttle  more  than 
50  percent. 

Here  is  how  one  of  my  constituents 
voices  his  disenchantment: 

The  bureaucracy  runs  everything  and  no 
one  seems  able  to  stop  It — not  the  Congress 
or  the  President  or  anyone.  I  don't  think  I 
can  do  anything  about  It  either.  I'm  not  a 
revolutionary  but  it  sure  doesnt  seem  the 
system  Is  working  very  weU. 

In  this  Nation — which  staked  its  fu- 
ture on  the  people's  civic  mindedness — 
the  individual  now  feels  helpless  and 
impotent  in  the  presence  of  big  business 
and  big  government.  The  largest  insti- 
tutions that  have  grown  up  around  mod- 
em technology  seem  immovable  and  un- 
approachable. They  lack  himian  dimen- 
sion. They  intimidate  him.  As  for  the 
many  complex  and  interrelated  social 
problems  crying  for  solutions,  man  is 
cowed  by  them  too.  Where  can  begin- 
nings be  made — how  can  he  even  get  a 
handle  on  the  problem?  Gone  Is  his 
bouyant  belief  that  his  destiny  was  in 
his  own  hands.  Instead,  he  feels  sullerJy 
at  odds  with  his  government  and  imable 
to  influence  the  events  which  affect  his 
life. 

The  situation  Is  bad,  but  not  ir- 
retrievable. I  believe  the  drift  toward 
alienation  can  be  reversed.  I  have  a  gut 
feeling  that  thousands  of  people,  at  all 
levels  of  our  society,  are  ready,  and  more 
than  ready,  to  make  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  their  faith  and  their  energies 
to  the  future.  A  sense  of  purpose  is  one 
of  the  elements  crucial  to  the  quality  of 
life.  It  is  lacking  now  in  most  of  oiur  lives. 


I  will  ventiu-e  out  on  the  limb  even 
further.  I  think  the  American  people 
have  grown  apathetic  while  waiting  for 
their  so-called  leaders  to  catch  on  to  the 
fact  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  to 
move  in  new  directions,  to  espouse  glori- 
ous causes  and  to  find  new  methods  for 
achieving  them. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
some  years  after  the  revolution,  John 
Adams  observed: 

By  the  time  the  revolution  occurred  a 
revolution  had  already  taken  place  In  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

I  beUeve  this  to  be  true  today.  The 
people  are  already  revolutionized. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  goal  to  fire 
the  imsiglnatlon  and  galvanize  their  en- 
ergies, and  the  leadership  to  spark  them 
forward. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  goal 
should  be.  America  is  an  urban  nation. 
Our  rural  days  are  far  behind  us.  At  last 
census,  close  to  three-quarters  of  aU 
Americans  live  in  cities.  What  better  na- 
tional goal  could  we  set  oiu-selves  than 
the  total  revitalization  of  our  cities?  How 
better  could  we  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  than 
by  transforming  our  decaying  cities  into 
vibrant,  wholesome,  safe  and  himiane 
environments  where  the  human  spirit 
can  prosper. 

I  do  not  for  one  minute  minimize  the 
problems  on  the  road  to  this  goal.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  have 
for  years  been  preoccupied  with  the 
problem  of  the  cities.  Nonetheless,  New 
York  is  tottering  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  other  cities  are  not  far  be- 
hind. 

There  has  been  talk  from  time  to  time 
of  a  new  Marshall  plan  for  the  cities  In 
the  theory  that  national  problems  re- 
quire national  solutions.  But,  I  think  we 
have  dabbled  with  national  solutions 
long  enough.  Solutions  Imposed  from  the 
top  just  do  not  seem  to  work.  The  patch- 
work quilt  of  Federal  programs  directed 
to  the  cities  over  the  years  have  proved 
hopelessly  Inadequate,  although  billions 
have  been  spent.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  more  would  somehow  be 
better. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that,  al- 
though our  cities  have  common  problems, 
their  problems  are  not  identical,  nor  are 
they  susceptible  to  Identical  solutions. 
Every  city  dweller  wants  to  live  free  from 
fear,  and  crime  is  certainly  a  national 
problem.  But  a  nationally  devised  anti- 
crime  program  Is  not  likely  to  suit  the 
needs  of  both  New  York  and  Santa  Pe. 
In  the  past,  the  cities  have  looked  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  solutions  not 
because  the  Federal  Government  was 
wiser  than  they  were  but  because  It  was 
richer.  The  results  have  not  been  edify- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  try  a  completely  opposite  approach. 
We  have  tried  working  from  the  top 
down.  Now  let  us  try  working  from  the 
bottom  up. 

I  propose  that  we  let  the  people  who 
actually  live  and  work  tn  each  of  our 
cities  dream  their  own  dreams  and  build 
their  own  models  of  the  city  where  they 
would  like  to  bring  up  their  children. 
Government's  role — ^both  local  and  Ped- 
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eral — ^would  be  to  encourage  citizen  in- 
itiative, to  provide  administrative  in- 
frastructure and  to  some  extent  to  pro- 
vide funding. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  government 
should  provide  all  the  funding  or  that 
it  should  play  midwife  to  our  urban  re- 
birth. That  role  should  be  reserved  to  the 
people  themselves,  with  a  massive  assist 
from  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
My  proposal  is  this:  that  every  busi- 
ness organization,  every  labor  union, 
every  professional  group  which  is  in- 
volved in  any  way  in  the  life  of  the  city, 
contribute  not  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  its  earnings  to  help  finance  urban  re- 
vitalization but  make  it  possible  for  each 
of  its  employees  to  donate  his  ideas,  his 
labor  and  his  talent,  on  a  regular  basis, 
to  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  citv. 

Does  this  sound  new-fangled  and  Uto- 
pian? It  should  not.  "rhe  idea  derives 
from  the  Middle  Ages  practice  of  tithing 
in  which  people  contribute  10  percent  of 
their  annual  crop  or  income  to  the  work 
of  the  church.  But,  my  proposal  calls  for 
more  than  just  a  financial  contribution 
from  the  private  sector.  It  calls  for  the 
contribution  of  talent  and  work  as  well. 
This  aspect  of  the  proposal  also  is  not 
new.  It  derives  from  a  time-honored  tra- 
dition of  the  American  frontier — house- 
raising — when  everyone  pools  their  tal- 
ents to  get  a  job  done  quickly.  This  wedc 
it  is  your  turn,  next  week  mine.  Pretty 
soon  the  town  Is  built  and  many  hands 
have  made  light  work.  Already  some  of 
our  law  firms  have  programs  of  this  sort 
where  members  of  the  firm  donate  a  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  public — pro  bono  publico — 
the  firm  defrays  the  cost.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  professions  and  businesses 
could  not  do  the  same  thing.  Each  on- 
ployee  would  be  given  1  day  in  10  to  go 
out  to  help  witii  the  rebirth  of  his  city. 
The  great  merit  to  this  approach.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  that  it  Is  people-oriented 
not  project-oriented.  It  would  give  peo- 
ple an  opportimity,  once  again,  to  shape 
their  future  and  to  feel  that  swnewhere 
in  their  life  there  was  meaning. 
Abraham  Lincoln  wisely  observed  that: 
Oovemment  should  do  for  the  people  only 
what  the  people  cannot  do  for  themselves 
either  as  Individuals  or  through  the  various 
associations  that  they  form  to  serve  one  or 
another  non-polltlcal  purpose. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  if  we  have 
proved  anything,'  we  have  proved  that 
the  civic-mlndedness  of  the  American 
people  Is  worth  building  on.  We  must 
now  find  a  forward-looking  leadership  to 
catalyze  the  public  spirit. 

"Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  (Proverbs), 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  on 
Monday.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Bartlbtt  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.,  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  There  will  then  be 


a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  the  hour 
of  1  pjn.  with  statemoits  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  the  Senate  will 
resimie  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business  and  the  question  at  that  time 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bath,  amendment  No.  1688, 
on  which  there  Is  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes. 

Upon  the  expiration  or  the  yielding 
back  of  the  time,  the  Buckley  aiaeod- 
ment  will  be  called  up,  on  which  there  Is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  and  then  the 
second  Bayh  amendment  will  be  called 
up  on  which  there  is  a  time  Umitatkm  of 
1  hour,  to  be  followed  by  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hudolestok  on  which  there  Is  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Keh- 
NEDT,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes. 

The  votes  on  the  various  amendments. 
if  they  are  rollcall  votes,  and  imdoubt- 
edly  they  will  all  be  rollcall  votes,  will 
occur  consecutively  and  sequentially  In 
conformity  with  the  order  In  which  the 
respective  amendments  are  called  up. 
The  time  on  the  first  rollcall  vote  will  be 
15  minutes,  and  the  time  on  the  remain- 
ing back-to-back  votes  will  be  10  minutes 
on  each  rollcall. 

The  vote  on  agreeing  to  t^e  resolution 
will  occur  at  no  later  tiian  5  p.m.  on 
Monday. 

So.  with  resi>ect  to  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments  and  motions  in  relation  to 
S.  Con.  Res.  109,  there  will  be  at  least  six 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  there 
be  any  time  left  for  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  have  15  minutes  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  Mr. 
MiTSKiE  has  given  thtit  assurance,  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byro) 
will  be  allotted  at  least  15  minutes  from 
Mr.  MtrsKiE's  time  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  adding 

up  the  time  which  is  allowed,  it  adds  up 

to  3^  hours,  not  counting  the  rollcalls. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Three  and  a 

half  hours,  yes,  beginning  at  1  pjn. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  And  there 
are  only  4  hours  between  1  and  5. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Three  and  a 
half  hours  would  bring  us  up  to  4:30. 
The  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  is 
not  required  imtil  5  pjn.  It  can  come 
earlier  but  It  does  not  have  to  come 
earlier  than  5  o'clock.  So  the  Senator 
would  be  assured  of  that  15  minutes. 
Mr.  MusKiE  has  indicated  that  he  wlU 
not  take  his  time  on  some  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  feel  quite  siire  there  vrill  be 
ample  time  for  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 


cordanee  with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjoomment  until 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mnn^^ 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:19  pjxu  tile  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  AfHil  12,   1976.  at   12  o'clock 

mprlrit«.T). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  9. 1976 : 

IH  THE    NaVT 

Vice  Adm.  William  D.  Houser,  UjB.  Navy, 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 

on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

In  thk  Navt 

The  following  named  Naval  Reeerve  OfflceiB 
for  temporary  iHX>motlon  to  the  grade  of 
captitln  In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

UKX 

Adams,  IX>nald  T.         Cooper,  Robert  L. 

Adoff,  Charles  8.  Coegrove,  Joseph  P 

Albert.  Charles  K..  Jr.    Co^l^Uln,    Joseph    X.. 

Albln,  Earcdd  C,  Jr.        Jr. 

Albrecht,  Bugene  W.    Cowan,  Robert  C. 

Alecxlh,  Peter  C.  Cox,  Gordon  L. 

Alexander,  Thomas  W.Cralgle,  James  B. 

Ammons,    FbUUpe   A.,Crandall,  Keith  C. 
Jr.  Crawford,  Francis,  Jr. 

Anagnostos,  Oeorge      Croll,  Richard  L. 

Anders.  Isaac  W.  Crowley,  Barrett  K. 

Andersen,  Charles  W.  Crull,  WUllam  L.,  HI 

Anthuls,  John  W..  Jr.  Czesak,  Paul  J 

Aster,  George  H.  Dackert,  Gerald  O. 

Baecht,  Warren  E.        Daggett,  Steven  B. 

Baker,  David  E.  Danneels,  William  W. 

Baker,  Joseph  W.  Darby.  Ronald 

Baldrldge,  Paul  E.,  Jr.  Davis,  Benton  V.,  Jr. 

Baldry,  George  K.  Davis,  Donald  A. 

Ballow,  Robert  E.  Davis,  RItitiard  D. 

Baimlster,  William  W.  Dean,  Robert  M.,  m 
Barham.  Charles  D..  Jr.Debana,  0«^d  J. 

Barling,    Stephen    D..Demfln,  Sylvester  A. 
Jr.  Denton,  Robert.  Jr 

Barnes,  John  B.  Denton,  Terry  J. 

Bartholomew.    RonaldDesamper,  Ernesto  J., 
L.  Jr. 

Bartz,  William  A.  Desjardins.  Charles  F. 

Bausback,  Richard  F.  Devlto,  Vincent  N. 
Bazer,  Alvan  T.  Dlmond,  Michael  F. 

Beal,  Norman  T.  Dolan,  Richard  M. 

Beemer,  William  F.       Dolan,  Robert  F. 
Bendet,  John  B.  Dubuc.  Carroll  E. 

BerchleUl,  Glan  !•.       Dunne.  Francis  R. 
Blache.  Andrew,  Jr.      Ebe,  Hubert  J 
Bllllngsley,  WUllam  M.Eberdt.  Jesse  S.,  Jr. 
Bltowft,  Robert  J.         Eberly,  WUUam  O. 
Bolton,  WUUam  L.        Eck,  Richard  C. 
Bowman,  Donald  E.      Elchelberg,  Alvln  W. 
Brainerd,  Donald  L.     Endicott,  Anthony  L. 
Brazzatti,  Joseph,  Jr.   Erhardt.  Richard  O. 
Kiggs,  Franklin  H.       Eskew,  John  B. 
Brown,  Douglas  W.       Faulwetter,  WUllam 
Brown,  Stuart  J  O. 

Bryant,  Charles  F.         Fedarko,  WnUam 
Burns,  Robert  L.  Fee,  Jamea  W. 

Bush,  Phillip  B.,  n      Fergtuom.  Robert  L. 
Byerley.  John  D.  Ferris.  Edward  O. 

Cade,  John  W.  Flaker,  James  R. 

Canon,  Robert  W.        Flowers,  Jimmy  B. 
Carpenter,  WllUs  V.      Foard.  Thomas  &. 
Childress,  Carlisle  H.    Foley,  Maurloe  E. 
Christopher,  James  W.Forbes.  Malcolm H. 
Cichowltz,  Edward  A.,Foz,Franel8H. 

Jr  Franks.  Arnold  O. 

Clark,  Lee  H.  Franz.  w«.*nj«i  o. 

Cleary.  William  A.,  Jr.  Ftlend.  Tbomaa  P. 
Clegg,  Ambrose  A..  Jr.  Frye,  Richard  H. 
Cllnkscales,  Hulan  F.  Puller,  Gary  M. 
Cobb,  Glenn  Q.  Puller,  John  O.  O. 

OoUlns.  Alan  W.  Punk,  WUltem  H. 

Comerford.  Gregory  A.Fubco.  Anthony  T. 
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Oamber,  Marian  B. 
Gardner,  Geoffrey  L. 

D. 
Gardner.  Walter  O. 
Oensel,  Rlctiard  L. 
Olannonattl,  Curtis 

A. 
Olblett,  David  B. 
OUbert.  Robert  N..  Jr 
Glahn,  Gerald  L. 
Ooertz.  Donald  D. 
Granger,  Allan  E. 
Grant,  Robert  8. 
Green,  Paul  A. 
Greene,  Charles  R.,  Jr. 
Gregory,  James  W.  P., 

Jr. 
Gudmunds,  Stelnthor 

J. 
Ouhl,  Max  J. 
H%ln,  WUllam  H. 
Haller.  Albert  J. 
Hallett.Soward  R., 

Jr. 
Hammes,  Peter  L. 
Hampton,  Clyde  R. 
Hannon,  Edward  R.. 

n 

Hansen,  Donsdd  H. 
Harklns,  Richard  E. 
Harper,  Norman  W. 
Harrison,  Horace 
Haynes,  John  B. 
Haynle,  Fred  H.,  Jr. 
.  Hebb,  Ralph  K. 
^Heidt.  Arthur  J.,  Jr. 
Helntsman,  John  S. 
Holyfleld,  George  W. 
Hope,  John  C,  Jr. 
Howell,  Eugene  D. 
Hoyt.  Peter  L. 
Hubert,  John  F. 
H\inter,  Charles  T., 

Jr. 
Hurt,  Marc  A. 
Husbaw,  Walter  D. 
lacona,  Michael  A. 
James,  Frederic,  Jr. 
Jarrett,  Elmo  D. 
Jennings,  John  M. 
Jepson,  WUllam  B. 
Johnson,  Richard  W. 
Johnston,  Gregory  R. 
Johnstone,  Denver  T., 

Jr. 
Jones,  Roger  F. 
Jordan.  Stephen  W. 
Joynt,  Thomas  R. 
Karabell.  Irving,  M. 
E:astner,  William  J. 
Kelgler,  George  A. 
KeUey,  WUllam  C,  Jr. 
Kerley,  Ralph  C.  in 
Kerr,  Norman  J. 
Kerrigan.  Paul  R. 
Kish,  John  T. 
Klttelberger,  Howard 

E 
Kloves,  Thomas  R. 
Knapp,  Blalr  A. 
Knuth,  Donald  F. 
Kozlschen,  Albert  J. 
Krochalls,  Edward  J. 
Kuhn.  Frank  S. 
Kulesza,  Eugene  A. 
Kurelc,  Raymond  H. 
Kuthy,  Eugene  W. 
Larlcln,  WIU  M. 
Laroux,  Harold 
Lasher,  David  L.,  IH 
League,  Joseph  J. 
Lee.  Benjamin  H.  K. 
Legg,  WlUiam  L. 
Lerobl,  Howard  C. 
Levan.  Walter  N. 
Lewandowskl,  Melvln 

A. 
Lines,  Jack  H. 
Llnscott,  Roger  H. 
Livas,  BasU  L. 


Lojiez 
Loid, 
Loid, 

LOILlS 

Love, 

Lo'e, 

Luid, 

Lu  idln, 

Lyi  ai, 

Mach 

Mt  cPherson, 

Ms  her 

Male 

M£  loney 

Me  nsfleld 

Ms  pie, 

Marr, 

Mf  tcbett, 

Mi  thews, 

Ms  tthes, 

Ms  tthews 


MqCurdy 

M«|Daniel,  Peter  W. 
M<Eacbern,  Edward 

:  S...  Jr. 
Mc  Glinchey.  Alexander 


M(  Gowan, 
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Victor  C. 
Prank  E. 
Frank  J. 
,  Ronald  A. 
Don  K. 
John  E. 
,  David  D. 
Carl  D. 
Ronald  N. 
George  R. 

John 
Jotin  H. 
Edwin  K.,  Jr. 
John  J.,  Jr. 
James  D. 
WUllam  R. 
WlUlam  R. 
Don  W. 
Robert  S. 
Walter  L.,  Jr. 
,  fiUly  C. 
WUliam  E.. 


John  P. 
Donald  E. 
Charles  D. 
Roger  C. 
James  B. 
Lynn  P. 
WUllam  R. 
Richard  N. 
George  L. 

Richard  V. 
WiUlam  T. 

James  E. 
John  P. 
Julius  E. 
Dexter  C. 
Donald  C. 
Robert  F. 
James  R..  Jr. 
James  F. 
Thomas  H.,  Jr 
John  3..  Jr. 
Dean  C. 
Joe  L. 
Sanford  H. 
Edwin  C. 
John  A. 
Bruce  M. 
James  A.,  Jr. 
Walter  B. 
Louis 
Conrad  R. 
Richard  W. 
3onneU,  Richard  C. 
WUliam  C. 
PaulH. 
WUliam  R. 
,  Hugh  W..  Jr. 
Richard  D. 
James  B. 
David  A. 
Theodore 
Noel  C. 
Walter  L. 
Ralph  L. 
Thomas  A. 
Peter  V. 
Conrad  F. 
,  Herbert  C. 
DaUasT. 
Robert  M. 
RusseU  S., 


M(  Hugh, 
M<  Intosh, 
M(Kee, 
M(  NaUen, 
M<  Nichols, 
M(  hrhoff , 
Miles, 
MJ  Her, 
M<  ntag, 
M<  ran 
M<  Ireland, 
M<irrls, 
Mdrrls, 
M<  rrison. 
Ml  leller, 
Miiise 
Ml  irphy, 
Ml  ;rphy. 
Ml  irray, 
M;  hre, 
Ne  ison 
Ne  Ison, 
Ne  Ison 
Neiunan, 
Ne  upiert, 
Ne  nrian, 
Ne  ivpher, 
Ni  con, 
Ni  sinson, 
Oc  den 
Ocen 


0«hrle, 
CKtte, 
CHara, 
Oils 
O'  :.eary, 
O"  roole, 
Oi  ren, 
Pacala, 
Pa  inclaaud, 
Pankratz, 
Pa  rker, 
Pi  rnell, 
Ps  tterson, 
Pe  arson, 
P«  arson. 
Pence 
P«  nder, 
P<  nnlman, 

tll 
Plillips.  Ronald  W. 
Pi  jrce,  Harold  P. 
Pi  srsee,  Charles  R 
Piitar,  James  R. 
PI  Jtter,  Glen  W. 
P<  Hack,  Lawrence  P. 
P(  nder,  Edward  A. 
P<  wers,  Thomas  E. 
Pi  ice,  Alan  H. 
Pi  osser,  Joe  C. 


Pruitt,  WUlie  B. 
Ragsdale.  WUllam  L. 
Rattan,  James  E. 
Reed,  Sullivan  W. 
Reem,  Glen  M..  II 
Regis,  Gerald  J. 
Reich,  Richard  J. 
Reich,  Richard  L. 
Reierson,  PaxU  D. 
Renlck,  Charles  M. 
Renter,  Herbert  F. 
Rhodes,  Willard  C. 
Rice,  Emory  C. 
Richards,  John  R. 
Ricker,  Huntley  N. 
Rlnard,  Tommie  F. 
Robbins.  WUliam  R. 
Roberts,  WiUiam  R. 
Robertson,  Reece  A. 
Robinson,  Irwin  E. 
Robson,  Harry  E. 
Rogers,  Richard 
Rossi,  Louis  A. 
Russell,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
Salter,  Ernest  H.,  Jr. 
Sanders,  William  A. 
Sauer,  Gerald  L. 
Scharges,  Horace  F. 
Schlckler,  Edward  R. 
Schoen,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Schroeder,  Gilbert  A. 
Schumacher,  Charles 

T. 
Schwartz,  Stanley  P. 
Schwarz,  PaiU  P. 
Seaton,  James  H. 
Selna,  Leland  R.,  Jr. 
Sequeira,  Frank  E. 
Sharts.  Clay  M. 
Small,  Douglas  E. 
Smart,  Addison  D. 
Smith,  Hugh  M. 
Smith,  Jimmy  C. 
Smith,  Neale  S. 
Smith,  Walter  S. 
Sniffln,  WUlard  F. 
Snyder,  Bruce  E. 
Soutar,  AUster  M. 
Speth,  Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Staehle,  John  H. 
Standley,  Arthur  W., 

Jr. 


Stanly,  Bernard  J. 
Stauffer,  Dale  E. 
Stegner,  Donald  L. 
Stephenson,  Edward  V. 
Stewart,  Edward  W. 
Stoddard,  Theodore  L. 
Suchoza,  Bernard  P. 
Sumpf,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Talbot,  Edward  B. 
Thode,  Thomas  A. 
Thomas,  Phillip  A. 
Thompson,  John  H. 
Titus,  Robert  W. 
Trautwein,  Robert  T. 
Tremaln,  Robert  L. 
Tulloch,  Donald  C  Jr. 
Vandegriff ,  John  H. 
VanNorden,  Gerald  J. 
Venn,  Robert  W. 
Voegel,  George  H. 
Wagenbach,  Ronald  J. 
Walrod,  David  J. 
Wanbaugh,  Peter  M. 
Ward,  Arthur  D. 
Warren,  Frank  B. 
Watson,  John 
Weathers,  Terry  M. 
Weaver,  Gordon  F. 
Wegher,  Arnold  C. 
Welgand,  Robert  E. 
Wells,  Alfred  a. 
Wells,  Jack  d/a 
Wernicke,  RcWney  K. 
West,  Joe  E.  ♦ 
White,  Harold  O. 
Wibby,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Wild,  PhUlp  A. 
WiUlams.  David  L. 
WUlis,  Edmund  P. 
Wills,  Allen  D. 
Winslow,  David  K. 
Wise,  Carlton  H. 
Wood,  Hal  D. 
Wood,  Leon  G.,  Jr. 
Woodworth,  EUery  B. 
Worrall,  Luther  F. 
Wright,  James  N. 
Ylm,  Herbert  C. 
Zaltzeff,  Lawrence  P. 
Zuniga.  CuUlermo. 


Allen,  WUliam  C. 
Anderson,  Charles  C. 
Bailey,  Robert  J. 
Baird,  Robert  M. 
Bates,  Thomas  R. 
Benolt,  Frederick  L., 
m 

Benolt,  Richard  P. 
Bernard,  Richard  M. 
Blum.  John  A. 
Canete,  Danelo  R. 
Cashlon.  Ernest  L. 
ChUders.  David  O. 
Clarke,  Francis  M 
Crawford.  Edward  P. 
Dadmun,  Stewart  E. 
Davis,  David  B..  n 
Davis,  Gerald  L. 
Deen,  Jeimes  H. 
Dougherty,  Norrls  R. 
Ducommun,  Dale  J. 


MEDICAL  COBPS 

Hopwood,  Herbert  G., 

Jr. 
Hunsaker,  DarreU  H. 
Huseby.  Helmer  W.  S. 
Jackson,  James  K. 
Jones,  CyrU  D. 
Jorgensen,  Morton  C, 

Jr, 
Joyce,  Thomas  H.,  m 
MacVaugh,  Horace,  in 
Meyer,  Melvln  E. 
Moore,  WUllam  E. 
Nelson.  James  N. 
Paxton.  George  S. 
Ragsdale,  Julian  L. 
Ramlo,  John  H. 
Scott,  Augustus  B. 
SUver,  Lawrence 
Smith,  James  W. 
Smith,  Martin  J. 
Smith,  Ronald  W. 
SnUth,  Raphael  F. 


Jr. 


Ertl.  WUllam 
Fletcher,  Donald  F.,  Jr.Tolmle,  John  D. 
Gainer,  James  V.,  Jr.    Trapp,  Donald  C 
Gibbs,  Benjamin  F., 

Jr. 
Grozler,  Michael  L. 
HamUton,  Robert  C 
HIU,  George  J. 


Ungersma,  John  A. 
Vescovo,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Wargovlch,  Raymond 

M. 
Woodruff,  James  J. 


StTFPLY    CORPS 


Backus,  John  L. 
Bevuner,  Delbert  H. 
Bisbano,  Anthony,  Jr. 
Blumberg,  Herbert  K. 
Churchill,  John  A. 
Clark,  Alan  F. 


Coyle,  Anthony  L. 
Cuomo,  Ralph  J. 
Farrell,  Thomas  J. 
Grimes,  Fred  M. 
Huebschman, 
Robert  B. 


Johnson,  James 

B..  Jr. 
Joseph,  Mark  R. 
Kurtz.  Robert  J. 
LUly,  Thomas  G. 
MacMuUen,  Clark 
Malamut,  Lewis 
MJelde.  CarroU  V. 
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Osbom,  Robert  H. 
Owens.  James  K.,  Jr. 
Ponzeline,  Dante  C. 
Scolpino,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Stangelo,  Donald  G. 
Tormey  Edward  N.,  Jr. 
Vaughan,  Francis 
Wickman,  Robert  E. 


CHAPLAIK    CORPS 


Edwards,  Hubbard 

S.,  Jr. 
Engdahl,  Carl  M. 
Fllmyer,  Barnard  G. 
Harwell,  Lacy  R. 


Kelly,  Patrick  J. 
Llnd,  Harold  E. 
ShvUman,  Nlsson  E. 
Simon,  Matthew  H. 
StenlDerg,  Vernon  E. 


CIVIL   ENGINEER    CORPS 


Allen,  WlUiam  B. 
Block,  Norman  G. 
Farrell.  WiUiam  G. 
Fisher,  Jack  G. 
Franck,  Ernest  P. 
Loigman,  Harold 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 


Morekas,  Sam 
Silk.  Robert  A. 
Smart,  David  O.,  IV. 
Smith,  Charles  R. 
Watklns,  Jack,  Jr. 


AUen,  Richard  F. 
Bamett,  Robert  G. 
Busse,  Norman  W. 
Corcoran,  John  E..  Jr. 
Fanseen,  James  F. 
Kellogg.  John  S. 
McMahon.  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  Stephen  A. 

DENTAL  CORPS 


Morgan.    Howard    W., 

Jr. 
Nichols,  Roger  J. 
Ogozalek,  John  F.,  Jr. 
PhUlips,  Kenneth  J. 
Preston,  Edwin  S.,  Jr. 
Sweeney,  Joseph  C. 
Zlnman,  Robert  M. 


Harden.  Ralph  B. 
Berschlg,  Ronald  E. 
Boeke,  Peter  R. 
Brooks,  Pa\U  C,  Jr. 
Buckley,  Ambrose 

W.,  Jr. 
Calderone,  James  J. 
Campbell,  Homer 

R.,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Ted  E. 
Gentry,  Jesse  T. 
Grimm.  Oliver  G. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

Becker.  Bruce  C.  Hargrave,  Charles  W. 

Hansen,  Peter  C. 


Hatzeson,  Thomas  A. 
Hazard.  James  A. 
Hudson,  Frank  J. 
Klein,  Robert  N. 
Mahler,  Harold  E.  J. 
Porter,  Myron  R. 
Reed,  Darwin  M. 
ShiUman,  Jeremy 
Shupala.  Robert  J. 
Streeter.  El  wood  J. 
Toylas,  James  P. 


Laubach,  Robert  H. 


KXmSE  CORPS 

Georgl,  Stella  R.  O'Brien,  Ann  B. 

Hoyem,  Marry  K.  Young,   Jacqueline  T 

May.  Dorothy  M.  E. 

The  foUowing  named  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
flcere  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 


Banda,  Francisco  B. 
Benson.  Daniel  R. 
Berman,  Samuel  I. 
Blood,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Burrow,  Rex  L..  Jr. 
Burvant,  Michael  U. 
Capps,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Clement,  Gordon  S. 
Cord,  Richard  H. 
Drake,  Clayton  F..  Jr. 
Elsenman.  Lawrence 

S. 
Fowler,  Glenn  W. 
Puerstner,  Ronald  C. 
GUcrest,  Harry  R. 
Gluntol,  Robert  L. 
Hagele,  Herbert  C.  Jr, 
Harrison,  Ronald  A. 
Hess,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  John  A. 
Karo,  Jsimes  J. 
Keneflck,  Thomas  P. 
Kronzer,  WlUiam  W. 
Leatherman,  Edward 

H. 
Levlne,  Michael  J. 


MacDonald,  Vance  D. 
Martin,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Leo  J. 
Mlercort.  Roger  D. 
Parent,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Pf elf  er,  James  F. 
PtUs,  Jerry  L. 
Redding,  MarshaU  S. 
Ringer,  James  H..  Jr. 
Rousseau,  David  V. 
Schulman,  Norman  H. 
Sherman,  Jerrold  M. 
Sorensen,  Vale  H. 
Stetz,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Timothy  J. 
Tachovsky,  Thomas  J. 
Thornton,  James  J.. 

m 

Wachtel,  Thomas  L. 
Wand,  Oscar 
Welssflsch,  George 
Wletlng,  William  F. 
Wilcox,  Martin  W. 
Williams,  Ackerman 

C,  Jr. 
Wolfsen.  James  L. 


SUPPLT  COKPS 

Austin,  Sheldon  C,  Jr.Basler.  Richard  A. 
Bain.  WlUiam  D.  Bernstein,  Robert  S. 

Bartsch.  Lynn  P.  Bird,  Jon  A. 


Ajrril  9,  1976 

Blue,  WUllam  A. 
Bohensky,  Donald  F. 
BudUl.  Edward  J..  Jr. 
BurUngame,  Robert  E, 
Chapman,  Bruce  T. 
Copeland,  Stuart  W. 
Costa,  Dominic  P. 
DelseU,  William  W. 
Fee,  Brian  B. 
Fitzslmmons,  Ted  R. 
Flynn,  Phillip  W. 
Fry,  Vance  H. 
Gamble,  Carl  T. 
Gauthler,  Robert  R. 
Gough,  Richard  J. 
Hablitzel.  Charles  E. 
Hemdon,  David  L. 
HUlman,  TatnaU  L. 
Horton,  WUllam  E. 
Keane,  Francis  W. 
Kopp,  James  £. 
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Lavisky,  Joseph  S.,  Jr. 
Llmberty.  WlUiam  O. 
Mahoney,  David  L. 
McCormack.  Terrence 

S. 
Modell,  Robert  L. 
Moore,  Douglas  M.,  Jr. 
Mynatt,  WUliam  A. 
CHare,  Arthur  J. 
Osmon,  Robert  E. 
Parsons,  Stanley  S. 
Partridge,  Stevens  H., 

Jr. 
Plein,  Leonard  A. 
Ray,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Schiunacher,  Jon  R. 
Six,  Thomas  J. 
Smith.  Norman  B. 
Sturhahn,  David  P. 
White.  Brents  R. 
Wolf,  Carl  G. 


CHAPLAIN  COBPS 


BoUesen,  Melius  E. 
CarroU,  Richard  F. 
Conn,  George  M.,  Jr. 
Crofton,  Walter  M.,  Jr, 
Current,  Robert  J, 
Dunning,  David 
Goldburg,  Jay  B. 
Griffith.  John  D. 
Harrel,  Francis  L. 
Hensley.  BasU  A. 
Kelm.  Walter  H. 
Kieffer.  Kenneth  F. 
Loeffler,  Henry  K. 


McCloskey,  George  P. 
McMahon,  Charles  W, 

Jr. 
Prescott,  Roger  K. 
Reagan,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Rosenberger,  Beryl  G. 
Schofield,  Calvin  O.,  Jr. 
Shaner,  Donald  W. 
Shuart,  Esler  L. 
Spiers,  Kerry  E. 
Splttler,  RusseU  P.,  Jr. 
Stone,  Daniel  G. 
Tea,  Clark  A.,  Jr. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER   CORPS 


Barclay,  Robert  A. 
Blanchar,  James  H. 
Brabston,  WUliam  N. 
Bradley,  Clyde  E. 
Brewster,  WUllam  L. 
Buckelew,  Richard  L. 
Burhans,  Robert  A.,  Jr 
Burks,  Lawrence  H. 
Chloglojl,  Melvln  H. 
Comuzzl,  Donald  R. 
Delagarza,  Felipe  T. 
Denham,  Charles  R. 
Dixon.  PhUlp  G. 
Prenkel,  Robert  L. 
Heine,  WlUiam  A.,  m 
Henry,  WUllam  G.,  Jr. 
Hepburn,  Raymond  G. 
KUUngsworth,  Joel  E. 
Leamond,  Harold  J. 
Lind,  James  L. 
Lynch,  PhUlp  H. 


Maddoz,  Robert  G. 
McEvoy,  Robert  W. 
Moore.  Douglas  W. 
Murphy,  James  L. 
Orange,  Edward  N. 
Papez,  James  S. 
.Priest,  John  E. 
Smith.  Gerald 
Smith.  OrvUle  A. 
Smith,  Raymond  C. 
Snsad,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Stratbucker,  Gerald  L. 
Terrell,  David  8. 
Tlsdale,  James  L. 
Vaitas,  VUlmantas  S. 
Wacker,  Arthur  M. 
Wilson,  Thomas  M. 
Wlnkel,  PhUlp  J. 
Wolfram,  Carl  B. 
Wong.  Richard 


JTTDCE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 


Agger,  James  H. 
Bayley,  Christopher  T. 
Bonner,  Walter  J. 
Danahey,  James  P. 
Drowota,  Francis  F., 

ni 
Grant,  Stuart  L. 
Hougland,  Charles  A. 
Karnes,  Robert  E. 
Lunney,  James  R. 
O'Brien.  Keith  G. 
Rousseau,  Conrad  E., 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Elliott  D. 
WoUenberg,  WUliam 

L.,  Jr. 


Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Bell,  Irving 
Butler,  Donald  R. 
Darby,  Joseph  J. 
Frommelt,  Roger  H. 
Grossbaum,  John  J. 
Hungate,  Joseph  W. 
Knlppa,  Larry  D. 
Mordy,  PaiU  F. 
Riley,  James 
Stubbeman,  David  G. 
VanNuys,  Francis  B. 
Yock,  Robert  J. 


DENTAL   CORPS 


Bazlotes,  Nicholas  P. 
Boon,  Enlce  T.,  Jr. 
Brecht,  Jon  H. 
Caldwell,  Clifton  O., 

Jr. 
Clmlno,  Samuel  P. 
Drennan,  Ronald  L. 
Gomez,  Edward 
Kllpatrlck,  Richard  L. 
Lindsay,  Joseph  L.,  in 
Ludwlgsen,  Lawrence 

R. 
Mallander,  Gary  D. 
McAnear.  Jon  T. 


McCaUum,  William  C. 
Moutos.  Minelaos  G. 
Pebbles,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Martin  C. 
Prohaska,  Gerald  F. 
Purucker,  Kenneth  R. 
Reynolds,  Donald  R. 
Bemlck,  Sheldon  M. 
Bradbury,  David  R. 
Cahan,  John  M. 
Chaoonas,  Splro  J. 
DoUard,  John  R. 
Duncan,  James  M. 
HoweU,  Gerald  L. 


Klslan,  Th<xnas  A. 
Luckam,  Thomas  G. 
Lund.  Warner  E.,  Jr. 
Masters,  David  B. 
McCallum,  Walter  E. 
Mlncey,  David  L. 
Otis,  Donald  R. 
Perdlgon,  Gustave  J., 

m 

Pickett,  Charles  E. 
PudwlU,  Myron  L. 
Raper,  Hal  S.,  Jr. 
RoUer,  George  S. 
Schubert,  Frederick 
W.,  Jr. 


Sheller.  Donald  F. 
Shirley,  Robert  L. 
SUverman.  Melvln 
Smith,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Edgar  L. 
Stark,  Lawrence  W. 
Sternberg,  NeU  V. 
Szatklewlcz,  Richard 

J. 
Thomson,  Gordon  W. 
Voldeng.  Karl  E.,  Jr. 
Vraney,  Robert  E. 
WiUlams,  Leonard  J. 
WlUlams,  Pryor  A.,  Jr. 
Yo\mg,  Guy  E. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Basdekian,  Edward  A.  Horrigan,  David  J.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Linda  J.  Maschmeyer,  Elwood 
Earle.  Alvln  M.  p. 

Haynes,  Jack  R.  Scott.  Kenneth  T. 

NT7RSB   CORPS 

Armstrong,  Margaret    Jones,  Margaret  E. 

E.  Komnenlch,  Pauline 

Bahry,  Vera  J.  Kowalskl,  libixlne  L. 

Haubenrelch,  Lapl,  LlUle 

Catherine,  R.  Ryan,  Dorothy  A. 

The  foUowing  named  women  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Davis,  Elizabeth  A. 

Gray,  Anna  E. 

The  foUowing  named  women  Naval  Reserve 
Officers    for    permanent    promotion    to    the 
grade  of  commander  in  the  Une,  subject  to 
quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Anderson,  Harriet  L.     Hawkins.  Annette  V. 
Carney,  MarUyn  L.        Schuepbach, 
Fischer,  Judith  Dorothe  H. 

Hartlk,  Lorraine  M. 

Commander  Genevieve  L.  Jones,  Supply 
Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  for  pftr- 
manent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  In 
the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
In  the  Navt 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Jean  M.  Cackowski  Mark  M.  Piotrowskl 
Michael  S.  Curry  Keith  J.  Schneider 

Martin  P.  Kauchak       Wayne  D.  Slaughter 
Richard  J.  Kennedy     Francis  R.  Steams 
Michael  E.  Livingston  Robert  Q.  Struth,  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ants In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Mark  J.  MaUander 
Edward  C.  Marshall 
Gregory  G.  Nelson 
George  A.  RounsavlUe 


John  P.  Anderson 
Gael  M.  Delany 
WUUam  J.  DiZlnno 
Thomas  W.  FauU 


Timothy  P.  Fltzharrls  Terrence  L.  Watto 
Raymond  B.  Hadley      Carl  C.  Weaver 
Vernon  P.  Harrison       Lawrence  W. 
DoweU  O.  Hartsfleld         Weeda  Jr. 
Robertson  D.  Loar         Michael  J.  Wbitehouse 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenants 
and   temporary   lieutenant  commanders   in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Hugh  E.  Murray  in 
Randall  M.  Stempel 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  captains 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U,S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Wayne  O.  Buck 
Norman  V?  Cooley,  Jr. 


The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  i4>pointed  permanent  lieutenants 
and  temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Lawrence  8.  Berman     Chuck  W.  Lee 
Preston  L.  Judaon         Warren  M.  Zeltlln 

The  foUowlng-named  (VS.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  ai^Minted  temporary  commanders  In 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUficatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Robert  F.  Granatlr 

Cfu-l  L.  Unsicker 

Herbert  8.  Dodge 

WlUlam  A.  O'NeU  (clvUlan  coUege  gradu- 
ate) to  be  appointed  a  temporary  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  UJ3.  Navy,  subjpect  to  the  quaUfica- 
tlons therefore  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  E.  Rutledge  (clvUlan  coUege  grad- 
uate) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  line  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Steven  G.  Detach,  DC  U8N,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  Ueutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  to  correct  grades. 
subject  to  the  quaUficatlons  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers. W-2.  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
service,  in  the  classification  Indicated,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualiflcatlona  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

EUECTRONICS   TKCHNICIAN    (SUSFACZ) 

WUllam  J.  Burd  George  S.  Litchfield 

David  L.  Carter  Tony  Talerlco 

ENdNKERING     TKCHNICIAN     (SURFACE) 

Norman  T.  Amdel 
Paul  D.  Benton 

NT7CLEAR    POWm    TECHNICIAN     (STTBMARINK) 

James  L.  Day 

ORDNANCE    TBCHNICIAN     (SUBMARINE) 

Lon  H.  Watson 

LCDR  James  D.  Coullahan,  MC,  USNR  to 
be  appointed  a  temporary  Ueutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  UJS.  Navy, 
to  correct  grade,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (VS.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenants  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  tivrj,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Christopher  P.  DePolx  Michael  J.  Sise 
Thomas  J.  Harries        Michael  P.  Vincent 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  foUowing-named  temporary  dlsabUlty 
retired  officer  for  re^pointment  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject    to   the    qualifications    therefor    as 
provided  by  law : 

Starek,  Robert  H. 

The  foUowing-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Bann,  Peter  L. 
Barnes,  Bruce  L. 
Bohlmann,  Stephen  P. 
Bozarth,  MUes  8. 
Capatoeto,  Pamela  F. 
Dalton,  Timothy  P. 
Dunmore,  David  B. 
Gerdes,  Rodney  J. 
Hess,  Dennis  L. 
Keenan,  Peter  J. 
Klau.  Gordon 


Kosewlcz,  Joseph  W. 
Marsh,  Kevin  B. 
McCat>e,  Michael  L. 
Mellnk,  John  M. 
Mickler,  Jim  B. 
Pajares,  Jerome  M. 
Raetz,  Curtis  G. 
Ratajczak,  John  Q. 
Woodcock,  Michael  A. 
Wukman,  Alexander  S. 
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In  thb 
Th*  foUowlng-namBd 
•IS  of  tb«  Coast  Ouar^ 
manent  commissioned 
Ouard  Beaerve  In  the 


GhTAXD 

leutenant  command - 
Reserve  to  be  per- 
offlcers  In  the  Coast 
^rade  of  commander: 


Leonard  F.  Bax»ks 
Harry  T.  M.  Char 
Warren  J.  Shadko 
Charles  W.  Scbeck 
Xlllot  R.  I<ew 
Benjamin  A.  Oeerd^ 
Jon  F.  Engstrom 


,  oaeph  MlraUes 
]  lobert  L.  Foot 
]  ra  J.  HaU 
.  oaeph  F.  Baroco 
^oeei^  P.  Manfreda 

ames  A.  Rowlns 
.  ackson  McLaughlin 


R]  [ODES 


CONGRESSMAN 

HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  ROBERl  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nx;Nois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B  EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  A  ttU  8,  1976 


att(  ntlon 


D(  nver. 
M'as 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 
cently   learned    that 
and  modest  mlnorit: 
very  prestigious  awafd 
to  bring  it  to  the 

John  Rhodes  was 
tarlan  Award  by  the 
the  National  Jewish 
search  Center  In 
says  that  the  award 
his,  "great  compassion 
mankind's  birthrlgh 
the  fact  that  he 
great  hope  to  the 
and  creeds." 

I  want  to  offer  my 
John.  I  think  all  of 
know  how  richly  he 
nltlon  for  his  tlrele;^ 
of  good  causes  such 
Ish  Hospital  and 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
on  the  award  whlcli 
Arizona  Republic  at 
Record: 


"has 
sice 


Speaker,  I  have  re- 

our   distinguished 

leader  received  a 

and  I  am  happy 

of  the  House. 

given  the  Humani- 

Arlzona  Friends  of 

Hospital  and  Re- 

The  citation 

given  because  of 

and  concern  for 

to  breathe,"  and 

helped  and  given 

of  all  ages,  races. 


^3 


[From  the  Arizona  Republic ) 
Rhooks  Honored  »  b  Humanttarian 


persoi  IS 


Rep.  John  Rhodes, 
Saturday  night  for  hiii 
tributlons  to  Arizona 
time     support     of     a 
hospital. 

Rhodes     was     given 
Award  by  the  Arizona 
Jewish    Hospital    and 
Denver. 

Dinner  Chairman 
Rhodes  with 
nlz  and  Arizona"  and 
and     concern     for 
Hospital. 

More  than  500 
Hyatt    Regency 
plauded  as  Rhodes 
wood  plaque. 

"I  am  greatly  honored 
worthy  eflort,"  Rhodes 
have  supp>orted  this 
manitarlans  .  .  .  this 
belongs  to  you." 

The  admission  price 
erated  »43,175  for  the 
Phoenix  Mayor  John 
financing  for  the  dlnnei 

The  hospital  cares 
to-treat   respiratory 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Main  speaker  at  the 
Breen,  chest  consultan' 


nns 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


V'T^ 


April  9,  1976 


Stephen  J.  Baumrlnd 
Ronald  O.  Grimmer 
Lawrence  J.  To<rfe 
George  H.  McEachem 
WlUlam  B.  Christy 
Edward  C.  Rubatlno 


Walter  E.  Hanahan,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Cheney,  Jr. 
William  R.  Allen 
Richard  R.  Kuhn 
Ronald  P.  Himter 
Edwin  J.  Roland,  Jr. 


Fauc  CRzorr  Adiiinistsation 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  conflimed   by 
the  Senate  April  9, 1976: 


M.  R.  Bradley,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
March  3,  1982. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RECEIVES 
AWARD 


congratulations  to 

us,  as  his  friends, 

Reserves  such  recog- 

efforts  on  behalf 

the  National  Jew- 

Restarch  Center. 

include  the  newstory 

appeared  in  the 

this  point  in  the 


Ariz.,  was  honored 
humanitarian  con- 
r^ldents  and  his  long- 
Denver     respiratory 


the     Humanitarian 

Ftlends  of  the  National 

Research    Center    In 

Sai  luel  Shapiro  credited 

distinguished  service  to  Phoe- 

"dedlcated  affiliation 

th  B     National     Jewish 


at  a  dinner  In  the 

ballrcJDm    stood    and    ap- 

accepted  the  bronze-and- 


to  be  part  of  this 

said.  "All  Of  you  who 

Institution  are  hu- 

?ard  I  receive  really 


aw 


>f  $150  a  couple  gen- 

hospltal,  said  former 

Drlggs,  who  managed 


for  persons  with  hard- 
aliments   regardless   of 


dinner  was  Dr.  Lois 
for  the  eastern  dis- 


trict of  the  Maricopa  County  Health  Depart- 
ment. She  warned  that  tuberctilosls  in  the 
county  was  up  16  per  cent  last  year  and 
cavtsed  six  deaths. 

"Tuberculosis  is  still  around  and  It  can 
happen  to  any  of  us,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Breen  said  it  was  more  exciting  in  the 

past    to    treat    tuberculosis    because    drug 

therapy  would  cure  most  victims.  "You  could 

give  a  person  a  drug  and  kiss  'em  off  for  two 

years,"  she  said. 

But  now,  she  said,  treatment  Is  more  com- 
plicated and  cures  harder  to  come  by  because 
remaining  tuberculosis  patients  have  metab- 
olisms that  resist  drug  therapy  or  have 
exotic  forms  of  the  disease. 


SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  13111 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  introduced  H.R.  13111,  the 
Sales  Representative  Protection  Act.  I 
believe  this  bill  is  vitallv  important  to 
Independent  salesmen  throughout  the 
country.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary' of  the  contents  of  H.R.  13111: 
Summary 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Statement  of  finolngs  and  pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  Definitions:  "Sales  Representa- 
tive" is  defined  to  Include  only  marketers 
of  merchandise  who  use  sales  representatives. 
This  win  exclude  providers  of  services  such 
as  Insurance  companies  and  companies  of 
Sules    representatives. 

"Sales  Representative"  Is  defined  to  mean 
only  "Independent  contractors"  (as  distinct 
from  "employees")  who  solicit  for  a  prin- 
cipal's merchandise. 

"Good  caxise"  Includes  "dishonesty,  fraud, 
other  criminal  activity,  material  breach  of 
the  contract,  faUure  to  put  forth  a  good  faith 
effort  to  sell  the  product,  and  gross  negli- 
gence." 

TITLE  I — INDEMNIFICATION 

Section  101.  Provides  that  a  principal  who 
terminates  a  sales  representative  without 
good  cause  from  an  account  which  was 
opened  by  the  sales  representative  or  which 
he  increased  the  sales  by  50  per  cent  or 
more  and  which  he  serviced  for  a  least 
eighteen  months  shall  pay  the  sales  rep- 
resentative  an   indemnification. 

(a)(3)  If  the  principal  discontinues  selling 
to  the  account,  termination  does  not  fall  un- 
der the  act. 

(b)  If  a  sales  representative  is  terminated 
"for  the  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
(him)  from  becoming  entitled  to  an  Indem- 
nification" he  becomes  eligible,  providing 
he  has  worked  for  the  principal  for  at  least 
a  year. 


(c)  (2)  (A)  If  the  principal  reduces  the 
size  of  a  sales  representative's  territory  and 
that  reduces  his  commissions  by  25  per  cent 
or  more  In  the  following  year,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  a  reduced  amount  of  Indemnity 
or  can  consider  himself  "terminated"  and 
pursue  full  indemnification,  (c)(2)  (A)  (U) 
except  that  If  the  reduced  sales  are  the 
result  of  strike  or  natural  disaster  or  war, 
the  principal  shall  not  be  liable. 

(c)(2)(B)  If  the  principal  reduces  the 
sales  representative's  rate  of  commission  by 
25  per  cent  or  more  In  a  year,  he  can  consider 
himself  "terminate"  or  seek  partial  Indemni- 
fication. 

Section  102.  The  amount  of  the  Indemnity 
is  computed  by  multiplying  the  higher  of 
either  the  sales  representatives  average 
monthly  commissions  over  the  year  prior  to 
termination  or  the  three  years  prior  to  ter- 
mination by  the  total  number  of  months  he 
serviced  the  accoxint  by  ten  per  cent.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  computation  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  sales  representative  serviced  a  psu*- 
ticular  account  for  four  years  and  earned 
an  average  commission  of  $12,000  a  year.  If 
he  were  unfairly  terminated,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to — $1,000  (his  average  monthly  com- 
mission X  48  (months  he  serviced  the  ac- 
count) X  10%.  His  Indemnity  would  total 
$4,800. 

(a)  (2)  In  no  case  would  the  Indemnity 
exceed  his  average  annual  commission. 

(a)  (2)  (B)  If  the  sales  rep  recovers  under 
section  102(B),  his  subsequent  recovery  un- 
der 102(a)  will  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

(b)  The  reduced  Indemnity  which  can  be 
claimed  by  a  sales  representative  who  has 
his  territory  reduced  or  his  commission  rate 
reduced  and  who  wishes  to  continue  to  re- 
present his  principal  is  computed  in  the  same 
fashion,  but  reduced  by  the  percentage  by 
which  his  total  commissions  from  the  ac- 
count or  his  rate  of  commission  Is  reduced. 

Section  103.  Provides  that  a  sales  rep-esen- 
tative  Is  entitled  to  a  settlement  from  his 
principal  within  thirty  days  of  termination 
(or  else  he  can  seek  relief  from  the  courts 
under  the  Act)  and  provides  a  payment 
mechanism  which  will  reduce  any  cash  flow 
problems  for  smaller  businesses  liable  for 
the  Indemnity. 

TITLE    n CONTRACTS    BETWEEN    SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES    AND    PRINCIPALS 

Section  201.  Provides  that  all  contracts  deal 
with  certain  areas  of  contractual  concern, 
but  does  not  specify  that  the  contract  be 
written  nor  provide  penalties  if  the  two  par- 
ties to  the  contract  do  not  formally  agree 
on  any  area.  In  such  a  case,  the  courts  will 
examine  the  course  of  dealing  to  determine 
the  contract  terms.  The  areas  to  be  covered 
Include:  rate  of  commission,  provisions  for 
cash  advances,  amount  of  required  termina- 
tion notice,  description  of  territory,  existence 
and  procedure  If  arbitration  Is  Involved, 
ownership  of  samples,  notice  period  for  prin- 
cipal to  accept  or  reject  order,  arrangements 
for  payment  of  commission  on  orders  trans- 
mitted prior  to  termination,  procedures  for 
sales  representative  to  verify  principal's  deal- 
ings with  his  account  and  whether  the  sales 
representative  can  handle  other  lines.  In  all 
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cases,  the  two  parties  can  determine  whatever 
terms  they  wish  In  the  contract. 

Section  202.  The  principal  has  several 
duties  towards  his  sales  representatives.  They 
Include:  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  an 
order,  making  relevant  invoices  and  credit 
memorandvuns  avaUable  for  inspection  by 
sales  representative,  and  provision  of  a 
monthly  statement  of  commissions  due. 

TITLE   m    MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  301.  Action  can  be  brought  in  any 
Federal  District  court  or  In  state  courts  In 
the  sales  representatives  home  district.  Ac- 
tion must  commence  within  five  years  of 
termination.  CoxxtXs  may  award  attorneys  fees 
to  sales  representatives  If  they  bring  a  suc- 
cessful action. 

Section  302.  No  contract  can  waive  pro- 
tections of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  Act.  how- 
ever, governs  the  terms  of  a  private  settle- 
ment subsequent  to  termination. 

Section  303.  The  sales  representative's 
right  to  pursue  other  suits  against  his  prin- 
cipal Is  protected. 

Section  304.  The  Act  becomes  effective  90 
days  after  enactment. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT- 
EST OF  THE  "GREAT  DISSENT- 
ERS". JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUG- 
LAS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  have 
been  several  members  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  over  the  years,  who  may 
well  have  merited  the  title  of  "the  Great 
Dissenter"  who  in  defiance  cf  popular 
opinion  and  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court,  may  have  felt  required,  consis- 
tently, to  state  the  case  for  the  just  yet 
unpopular  position,  and  who,  in  the  end, 
were  acclaimed  by  posterity  as  harbin- 
gers of  reason  and  the  right. 

The  names  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Louis  D.  Bxandeis  come  quickly  to 
mind,  as  does  that  of  the  first  John 
Marshall  Harlan.  The  dissents  of  Harlan 
in  the  interest  of  the  14th  amendment 
were  equaled,  perhaps,  by  those  of  Hugo 
Black  in  the  interest  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Yet,  for  all  their  wisdom,  their  sense 
of  justice,  knowledge  of  the  law,  inde- 
pendence of  intellect,  and  moral  integ- 
rity, none  of  these  giants  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  can  be  said  to  have  surpassed  in 
ability  and  humanity  the  performance 
of  Justice  William  O.  Etouglas,  recently 
retired. 

The  belief  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the 
rights  of  the  individual  under  law  was 
the  main  driving  force  in  all  his  en- 
deavors as  a  member  of  the  Court.  On 
this  basis  more  than  any  other  he  dis- 
sented from  the  overall  opinion  of  his 
colleagues.  Yet — as  has  been  so  fre- 
quently observed — more  of  his  dissents 
were  later  written  into  law  than  those 
of  any  other  justice  in  Supreme  Court 
history. 

Throughout  the  full  course  of  his 
honored  career  Justice  Douglas  was  ever 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  basic 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  In  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  his  colleague  of 
many  years,  Justice  Black,  he  regarded 
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the  guarantee  of  free  speech  as  basic  to 
our  national  integrity.  Moreover,  his 
ability  to  recognize  and  understand  the 
diverse  economic  and  social  forces  af- 
fecting the  times  in  which  he  served,  and 
to  reccmcile  them  In  the  light  of  our 
Constitution,  rendered  him  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  20th  century  itself. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  so-caUed 
Warren  Court  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
historians  will  be  required  to  recognize 
William  O.  Douglas  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  hberal  majority  which  transformed 
American  jurisprudence  from  a  close  al- 
liance with  the  status  quo  and  privilege 
to  the  dramatic  agent  of  constitutional 
principles  in  action.  Among  the  legacies 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  leaving 
behind  were  the  expansion  of  the  rights 
of  criminal  defendants,  reapportion- 
ment of  legislative  districts,  and  the  end 
of  legal  racial  discrimination.  These 
were  the  direct  result  of  agreement  and 
assent,  of  course — but  the  groundwork, 
laid  previously  by  the  determined  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  inuluded  masses  of  dis- 
sent— repeated  protest  against  the  most 
brutal  of  injustice,  the  kind  sanctified 
by  law. 

Of  all  our  "Great  Dissenters" — and 
may  they  appear  to  lead  the  way  so  long 
as  injustice  continues  on  this  Earth- 
one  of  the  greatest  certainly,  was  the 
magnificent,  courageous,  and  remark- 
able Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Long  may  his  memory  prevail. 


REPRESSION  OF  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  URUGUAY 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
inserting  into  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  a  series  of  reports  from  Amnesty  In- 
ternational concerning  the  situation  In 
Uruguay.  The  trade  unions  and  the  uni- 
versities have  been  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  the  military  dictatorship 
and  consequently  have  suffered  the 
harshest  measures  of  repression.  The  re- 
port concerning  the  present  position  of 
these  two  groups  follows: 

The  Position  op  Trade  Unions  and 
Academic  Institutions 

Students  and  trade  imlonlsts  have  been 
among  the  principal  victims  of  repression  In 
Uruguay.  Of  the  estimated  6,000  political 
prisoners,  most  would  fall  Into  these  two 
categories. 

(A)  Trade  Union.  Movement — 

Since  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  tne 
banning  of  the  main  trade  union  body,  the 
Convencion  Nacional  de  Trabajadores  (CNT) 
at  the  end  of  June  1973,  the  number  and  In- 
tensity of  violations  of  human  rights  have 
steadily  Increased.  The  leaders  of  the  CNT, 
to  which  about  90%  of  the  Uruguayan  work- 
ers belong,  have  been  living  undergroxmd 
since  1973,  when  warrants  were  Issued  for 
their  arrest. 

Thereafter,  persons  arrested  for  trade  union 
activities  were  usually  taken  to  Bl  Cilindro 
(a  sports  stadium  prison  In  Montevideo), 
where,  on  the  whole,  they  were  not  mal- 
treated, the  morale  was  high,  and  there  were 
much  more  liberal  visiting  regulations  than 
In  other  places  of  detention,  such  as  the 


military  barracks,  where  maltreatment  la 
routine.  The  trade  unionists  were  in  gen- 
eral held  In  preventive  detention,  without 
charges,  for  a  period  ranging  from  a  few 
days  or  weeks  to  a  few  months. 

However,  more  recently,  some  trade  union- 
ists have  been  charged  with  offenses  under 
the  Law  of  National  Beciu-lty.  This  may  be 
Indirectly  linked  to  their  being  TU  mlll- 
tantB,  but  more  directly  with  their  support 
for  certain  political  parties  or  groups,  all 
banned  at  the  end  of  1973,  when  Parliament 
was  dissolved.  A  more  worrying  featiire  as 
regards  trade  unionists  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  now  started  to  be  taken  to  military  bar-  # 
racks.  In  many  of  which  It  seems  that  all  ^ 
suspects  brought  there  undergo  torture  as 
a  matter  of  routine.  This  Is  accompanied  by 
the  common  feature  of  no  notification  to  the  ■ 
families  or  Iawyei>->of  the  reasons  for  ar- 
rest and  place  of  dCtoitlon. 

There  were  largs^scale  arrests  throxighout 
the  country  before  May  1.  1976,  which  were 
apparently  to  prevent  major  organized 
actions  as  part  of  Worker's  Day  celebrations, 
lliese  are  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  arrested  workers : 

"I  was  taken  to  the  9th  Cavalry  Regiment  • 
in  Montevideo  City.  I  was  held  there  for' 
several  days.  I  lost  notion  of  time.  They 
were  very  hard  on  me,  beating  me  on  the 
head,  stomach,  legs  and  all  about  the  body. 
I  passed  out  several  times  .  .  .  Another  i^m 
of  torture  was  to  make  me  stand  on  a  slippery 
floor  stretching  my  legs  apart  untU  I  felt 
I  was  going  to  burst,  and  then  kicking  me  to 
make  me  faU.  This  they  did  40  to  SO  times. 
My  feet  were  mangled  for  days.  Afterwards, 
the  'submarine'  (near  suffocation  by  submer- 
sion In  water) .  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  San 
Jose  military  unit.  There  the  treatment  was 
even  more  brutal  .  .  .  Iliey  threatened  me 
with  applying  the  'law  of  escape'  (execu- 
tion) .  The  climax  came  one  night  when  they 
subjected  me  to  a  combined  torture  of  sub- 
•marlne  and  electric  shock  with  cables  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  the  marks  of  which 
lasted  for  weeks.  There  were  6  or  7  tor- 
turers . . ." 

Since  March  1974.  all  trade  union  activities 
have  been  prohibited.  Strikes  are  not  tole- 
rated. Even  elections  of  new  boards  have 
been  paralysed  and  workers  meetings  on 
trade  union  matters  (salaries,  etc.)  have 
been  banned;  in  the  few  cases  where  such 
meetings  have  taken  place,  participants  have 
been  arrested,  and  many  are  still  In  deten- 
tion, without  trial.  Although  the  CNT  has 
been  totally  restricted  from  any  attempt  to 
maintain  political  opposition  to  the  regime, 
trade  tmlon  activities  per  se  are  perceived  by 
the  government  as  a  threat.  Due  to  the  In- 
creasing gap  between  prices  and  salaries,  the 
workers'  discontent  continues  to  be  shown 
on  many  occasions,  and  such  expressions  are 
also  severely  repressed. 

Trade  union  premises  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  authorities,  and  in  the  out- 
standing case  of  the  Building  Workers'  Trade 
Union,  "their  headquarters  were  transformed 
by  the  authorities  into  a  torture  chamber." 
"A  special  fimd  v^as  created  in  Uruguay 
for  the  building  of  houses  with  a  2  %  deduc- 
tion from  the  wages  of  all  workers  in  Uru- 
guay .  .  .  The  houses  were  never  built,  the 
funds  being  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  tbe 
army  and  police."  (Source:  Labor-World  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  Sept.  75). 
(B)  Universities— 

The  National  University  of  Ur\iguay  re- 
mained firmly  ^ifr^>ppsltlon  to  the  present 
government.  In  which  v^  military  have  the 
effective  power,  althob^  the  civilian 
elected  President,  Juaa  M^te  Bordabnry. 
remains  in  crfBce. 

The  Government  felt  that  there  might  be 
a  "silent  majority"  within  the  University 
that  supported  the  Government  but  had  not 
made  Its  feelings  known,  and  they  ordered 
a  comptilsory  and  secret  election  of  Uni- 
versity authorities.  The  groups  correspond- 
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lag  to  tbe  Frente  Ampilo  (a  "broad  front" 
party  comprising  several  groups  of  the  left) 
and  otber  groupa  from 
tar  In  opposition  to  tDe  ruling  party  won 
an  ovemrtielmlng  victory  in  September  1973. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  Uni- 
versity organized  public  lectiires  analysing 
the  socio-economic  an4  legal  sitiiation  ot 
Uruguay,  wbicb  bas  be^n  steadily  and  seri- 
ously deteriorating,  aqd  tried  to  present 
solutions  to  this  major  national  crisis.  Tbe 
newly  elected  Universllty  autborities  were 
due  to  take  office  on  October  29,  1973.  On 
October  a7th,  a  bom>  exploded  in  tbe 
Faculty  of  Engineering  i  ind  killed  a  student, 
Marcos  Caridad  Jordan.  There  are  contra- 
dictory versions  as  to  his  role  there.  Tbe 
Uruguayan  authorities  claim  that  he  was 
rnaiting  the  bomb.  One  of  his  teachers,  the 
ez-Bector  of  the  University,  said  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Jordan  was 
anything  other  than  a  lerlous  student.  As  a 
consequence  of  Jordan's  death,  the  Rector 
of  the  University,  the  E  eans  of  all  Faculties 
(and,  instead  of  two  Teans  who  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  coumtijr  that  weekend,  the 
Interim  Dean  and  an  £x-Dean)  were  all 
arrested,  as  were  some  other  members  of 
staff  and  students.  Thd  Rector  and  Deans 
were  held  for  nearly  tw>  months  and  ques- 
tioned about  their  rei  ponsibility  for  the 
"Marxist  infiltration"  in  the  University 
and  its  having  beccme  a  "center  of 
subversion."  Most  of  th(  m  are  now  released, 
but  their  cases  bav«  net  been  closed. 

Large  scUe  ekpulsionj  of  University  stafi 

took  place;   the  depuration  was  formalized 

by  a  decree  which  obliged  all  staff  to  swear 

ran  oath  {tgainst  "Marxism"  and  in  defense  of 

'  the  present  regime.       ] 

The  Uruguayan  University  Students  Fed- 
eration (FEUU)  has  been  severely  haras- 
sed; Its  leading  cadres  have  been  arrested 
(including  their  Secret)  iry  General)  or  are 
in  exile. 

(C)  International  Su]  port — 

Many  international  trule  union  organiza- 
tions (such  as  the  Woild  Confederation  of 
Labor  and  tbe  Internal  lonal  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions)  and  student  orga- 
nizations— of  both  the  Kast  and  the  West — 
have  strongly  protested  the  repression  of 
their  fellow  members  in  [Jruguay,  and  it  may 
be  relevant  to  quote  fnm  an  official  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ui  uguay  of  the  Inter- 
national Organization  oi  Labor : 

"As  regards  the  dissolv  tion  of  the  National 
Workers'  Convention,  tie  Committee  drew 
the  Government's  atteitlon  to  the  impor- 
tance it  attached  to  the  principle  that  work- 
ers' organizations  should  not  be  subjected  to 
suspension  or  dlssolutloa  by  administrative 
authority,  and  that  lik(  wise  dissolution  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  did 
not  ensure  that  right  ol  defense  which  nor- 
mal Judicial  procedure  iilone  could  guaran- 
tee. The  Governing  Bodr  likewise  asked  the 
Government's  observatli  »ns  on  the  alleged 
ban  on  the  activities  ol  the  Glass  Workers 
Federation  and  the  National  Union  of  Build- 
ing and  Allied  Trade  Aforkers,  and  on  the 
meastires  taken  against  rarlous  teachers'  or- 
ganizations .  .  . 

"In  considering  the  ciise  at  its  session  in 
November  1974.  the  Committee  expressed  its 
concern  at  the  numerous  and  grave  accusa- 
tions brought  against  thf  Government  of  in- 
fringement of  trade  uiilon  rights  and  re- 
gretted that  the  Ooverntient  had  left  many 
of  those  accusations  unanswered.  It  recalled 
that  it  had,  in  the  past, 
purpose  of  the  whole  pi 
mote  respect  for  trade 
and  in  fact,  while  pro1 
against  unreasonable  acciusations  . 

"As  regards  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
trade  unionists,  the  Cotmnlttee  once  more 
drew  the  Governmental  attention  to  the 
principle  evoked  by  the  (Jommlttee  when  the 
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case  was  being  considered  in  February  1974, 
namely  the  importance  of  prompt  and  fair 
trial  by  an  independent  and  impartial  Judi- 
ciary in  all  cases.  Including  cases  in  which 
trade  unionists  are  charged  with  political  or 
criminal  offenses  which  the  Government 
considers  have  no  relation  to  their  trade 
union  functions  .  .  . 

"The  Committee  likewise  emphasized,  as 
it  had  done  on  various  occasions  in  the  past, 
that  the  detention  by  the  authorities  of 
trade  unionists  concerning  whom  no 
grounds  for  conviction  are  subsequently 
found  is  liable  to  Involve  restrictions  of 
trade  union  rights."  (Source:  ILO  Document 
GB/195/12/20,  paragraphs  156,  162,  163  and 
164.  February/March  1976) 

The  importance  of  international  solidar- 
ity has  been  continuously  stressed  by  the 
CNT.  A  vivid  example  is  an  international 
appeal  launched  by  the  CNT  on  March  18, 
1975,  calling  for  support  from  worker  to 
worker. 

(D)  Prisoners — As  mentioned  above,  from 
the  approximately  5,000  political  prisoners 
in  Urug\iay,  it  can  be  unmistakably  esti- 
mated that  a  large  majority  are  workers  and 
students,  not  only  their  leaders  but  also  the 
rank-and-file  membership.  In  many  cases 
we  have  concrete  allegations  of  the  use  of 
torture,  and  the  nimierous  examples  we  have 
Indicate  that  its  systematic  application  has 
become  normal  procedure  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  political  prisoners. 

Among  Uruguayan  prisoners  adopted  (»- 
under  investigation  by  AI,  are  members  of 
a  wide  variety  of  trade  unions.  A  few  exam- 
ples are  listed,  with  names  of  detained 
members : 

Meat  industry  workers:  Ariel  Alsin,  Odiles 
Amlral,  Beltran  Camilo,  Ruben  Omar  Her- 
nandez, Ismael  Larrosa,  Valentin  Llorca, 
Helveclo  Machln,  Rolando  Morales,  Walter 
Morelra,  Eduardo  Perez,  Rolando  Rossi,  Ro- 
dolf  o  Spoelto. 

Dockworkers:  Juan  Gomez,  Humberto 
Rodriquez,  Juan  Laino  (union  officials), 
Daniel  Albacete,  Frederis  Britos. 

Health  workers/nurses:  Juan  Jose  Agulr- 
rezabal,  Carlos  Alfonso,  Teresa  Buscaglia  de 
Lando,  Sonla  Guarmler. 

Bank  employees:  Waldemar  Caceres,  Fer- 
nando Castro  Cailos  Ignaclo  Fassano  Mar- 
tens, Silvio  Osorio. 

School  teachers:  Carlos  Raul  Astellano  del 
Rio,  Nlbya  Elda  Betancourt  Rogh,  Winston 
Nelson  Marra,  Milte  Radlcclonl,  Maria  Elena 
Viera  de  Agulrre,  Rlcardo  Tarcisio  Vilaro 
Sangulnetti,  Victor  Cayota  (Chairman  of 
the  Secondary  School  Teachers  Association), 
Luis  Guldotti  Luscher.  (University  profes- 
sors from  different  faculties  have  been  de- 
tained, but  in  particular  a  large  number  of 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering  have  been  ar- 
rested. Detained  staff  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty include:  Pedro  de  Aurrecoechea  Petti- 
nari,  Augristo  Bessouat,  Luis  Eduardo  Casa- 
mayon  del  Pino,  Jose  Luis  Genta  Varela, 
Martin  Hector  Ponce  de  Leon  Carrau,  Julio 
Ricaldonl,  Daniel  Moretti  Betancourt.) 

Students:  Maria  Isabel  Alvarez  Seroni, 
Rafael  Tabare  Amen  Pazoe,  Carlos  Maria 
Anldo  Labadie,  Carlos  Ballestrazzi,  Maria 
Amalla  Brum  Btchegaray,  Medardo  Castro, 
Jose  Enrique  Colombo  Correa,  Judith  Joee- 
flna  Colomo  Rapp.  Jose  Pedro  Dabesles  Mas- 
sone,  Juan  Alberto  Aorcena  Real  de  Azua, 
Jorge  Roland  Roland,  Miguel  VoUnsky 
Schwarz,  Horaclo  Bazzano. 

Many  other  detained  workers  belonged  to 
shoe  factories,  telephone  and  transport 
unions,  the  civil  service,  glass  factories, 
newspaper-vendors,  locksmiths,  farmers, 
soap  workers,  textile  workers,  railwaymen, 
biscuit  factories,  metalworkers,  building 
workers,  dockers,  and  physicians  and  den- 
tists— including  Dr.  Francisco  Walter  Puccl, 
Chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Associa- 
tion of  Odontologists. 
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BUILDING  BRIDGES 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8.  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  constituents  returned  my  annual 
survey,  in  order  to  Inform  me  of  their 
views  on  the  current  issues.  In  the  area 
of  priorities  one  concern  appears!  far 
ahead  of  any  other — the  size  and  cost 
of  Government.  This,  they  indicated,  was 
a  problem  deserving  of  immediate  atten- 
tion by  Congress.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  drew  up  what 
they  felt  to  be  ah  Ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment, designed  not  to  control  but  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  people.  As  the  Pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution  directs,  the 
objective  of  this  Government  should  be 
to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 

Yet  today,  our  Government  has  pro- 
duced a  bureaucracy  that  is  so  complex, 
and  so  bound  by  regulation  and  redtape, 
that  the  very  purpose  of  its  organization 
in  the  first  place  is  forgotten. 

This  situation  is  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary for  our  Nation's  taxpayers.  The  need 
for  regulatory  reform  transcends  all 
partisan  or  provincial  boimdaries.  We  all 
need  to  work  together  now  to  streamline 
our  Government. 

The  following  article  from  the  Asbury 
Park,  N.J.  Press  of  March  27  ofifers  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this  problem. 
Too  often  the  benefits  of  protective  gov- 
ernmental regulation  flow  away  from 
and  not  toward  the  people.  Not  until  the 
bureaucracy  can  serve  as  a  bridge  in- 
stead of  a  blockade  between  people  and 
Government,  can  our  Federal  agencies  be 
said  to  be  truly  responsive  to  our  needs: 

State  Takes  Dim  View  of  BiCENTEMinAL 
BamcE 

(By  W.  Ray  OUwerther) 

Toms  River. — Complaining  about  red  tape 
and  long  bureaucratic  delays,  Dover  Town- 
ship officials  decided  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  Toms  River  without  the  required  state  or 
federal  permits. 

They  got  caught. 

It  was  only  a  temporary  foot-bridge,  built 
for  a  Bicentennial  re-enactment  of  a  1782 
British  attack  on  the  village  of  Toms  River. 

It  didn't  interfere  with  boat  traffic,  and  it 
didn't  cause  any  apparent  environmental 
damage. 

But  on  March  19,  the  same  day  it  took 
township  employees  three  hoiirs  to  put  the 
bridge  in  place,  inspectors  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  noticed 
something  fishy  along  the  water's  edge. 

Yesterday,  the  township  received  a  letter 
from  the  department  accusing  local  officials 
of  "a  willful  violation"  of  state  law  in  pro- 
ceeding without  a  permit. 

James  B.  Johnson,  state  supervisor  of  the 
riparian  section,  "invited"  the  township  to 
explain  why  it  should  not  either  remove  thS 
bridge  or  be  fined  for  "construction  prior  to 
obtaining  the  necessary  permits." 

While  conceding  the  township  did  not  fol- 
low required  procedures.  Mayor  Robert  Brune 
says  local  officials  didn't  flout  the  law. 

"We  took  a  reasonable  and  logical  view  to 
cut  through  the  red  tape  of  governmental 
bureaucracy,"  Brune  said.  "For  the  amount 
of  good  it  did  in  educational  value  and  com- 
munity spirit.  I  still  think  it  was  »  good 
idea." 
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Adds  L.  Manuel  HIrshblond,  township 
clerk -fMlministrator:  "A  re-enactment  like 
this  happens  only  once  every  200  years.  We've 
been  battling  paperwork  with  various  agen- 
cies for  months,  and  we  had  to  get  the  bridge 

"We  hoped  no  one  would  coma  around  and 
make  an  inspection  and  quickly — It's  unbe- 
lievable." HIrshblond  said. 

In  addition  to  the  state  violation,  the 
township  didn't  file  for  a  permit  from  the 
Coast  OuftTd. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  an  iUegal  struc- 
ture on  a  navigable  waterway  is  a  fine  up  to 
$2,500  and  a  year  In  Jail. 

But  it  E4>pears  that  benign  neglect  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies  will  let  the  township  off  the 
hook. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Coast  Guard  said  the 
agency  has  more  important  things  to  worry 
about. 

Donald  Graham,  director  of  the  state  Divi- 
sion of  Marine  Resources,  said  a  lack  of  com- 
munication with  the  township  led  to  the 
state's  complaint.  He  said  it  would  go  no 
further. 

And  besides,  says  HIrshblond,  the  offending 
bridge  will  be  taken  down  on  Monday. 

The  township  does  plan  to  build  a  perma- 
nent foot-bridge  at  the  same  site  later  this 
year,  but  local  officials  plan  to  be  somewhat 
more  cautious. 

"We'U  wait  till  we  get  the  proper  permits," 
HIrshblond  said. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROLS 


HONSLEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  debating  a  crucially 
important  piece  of  environmental  protec- 
tion legislation  in  the  form  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  already  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  other  body. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  protect  the 
public  from  chemicals  that  could  cause 
cancer,  birth  defects  and  other  health 
hazards.  Observers  predict  a  dlfBcult 
struggle  in  the  House  over  the  bill,  which 
directly  addresses  the  problem  of  chem- 
ical pollution  in  the  United  States. 

Every  few  months  we  are  dismayed  to 
confront  another  Instance  of  chemicals 
loose  in  our  enviit>nment  and  causing 
serious  health  hazards.  Among  those  re- 
vealed so  far  have  been  mercury,  kepone, 
PCB's  and  vinyl  chloride.  What  the  in- 
stances described  here  show  is  that  ttiese 
increasingly  sophisticated  chemical  com- 
poimds  are  being  utilized  commercially 
without  being  fully  tested  as  to  how  they 
affect  people.  Full  testing  to  determine 
side  effects  on  human  beings  and  their 
environment  is  essential,  and  the  bill  in 
question  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
guaranteeing  just  that.  This  legislation 
would  require  laboratory  testing  more 
complete  than  that  chemical  companies 
presently  carry  out. 

If  passed,  the  bill  would  require  a  pro- 
ducer to  notify  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  90  days  before  commenc- 
ing manufacture  of  a  new  chemical,  so 
that  the  agency  could  require  testing  of 
substances  it  deemed  potentially  danger- 
ous. It  would  remedy  the  present  piece- 
meal regulation  of  chemicals,  many  of 
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which  now  escape  Federal  scrutiny.  Pres- 
ently, only  pesticides,  drugs,  and  food  ad- 
ditives undergo  federally  mandated  test- 
ing before  being  sold  commercially. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  30,- 
000  ch^nlcals  in  use  today,  with  another 
1,000  coming  into  the  market  annually. 
As  a  result,  we  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  with  revelatioos 
that  one  or  another  of  these  new  sub- 
stances Is  hazardous  and  could  very  wdl 
be  contaminating  us  in  any  number  of 
ways.  For  ezanmle,  PCB's  have  been  re- 
vealed as  potential  menaces,  as  well  as 
other  substances  In  our  drlnJdng  water. 
Therefore,  the  Toxic  Substances  Oontrtd 
Act  Is  now  more  necessary  tvuui  ever, 
especially  with  the  slow  progress  In 
treating  cancer,  that  results  from  ex- 
posure to  deadly  chonicals. 

This  legislation  is  to  inevent  people 
from  being  used  as  unsuspecting  guinea 
pigs.  Chemical  combinations  know  no 
physical  boundaries,  and  little  is  known 
about  many  of  them.  Yet,  there  are  no 
laws  under  which  we  may  ban  their  use 
today.  Fluorocarbons  may  affect  the 
ozone  layer,  contributing  to  skin  cancer, 
and  we  caimot  ban  them  either. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act. 
which  I  have  cosponsored  from  the  start, 
is  designed  to  get  at  the  heart  of  our 
chemical  contamination  problem  via  pre- 
testing and  stiffer  regulation  of  produc- 
tion, marketing,  use  or  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous chemicals.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  House  will  complement  the  Sen- 
ate's action  and  vote  to  ai^irove  a  strong 
version  of  the  measure  for  the  public's 
safety.  It  is  a  long  past  due  action  on  our 
part. 


PRESS  REPORTS  SAY  FORMER  PHIL- 
IPPINE PRESIDENT  WAS  REFUSED 
POLITICAL  ASYLUM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  reports  that 
appeared  in  the  press  that  the  former 
President  of  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Dios^ 
dado  Macapagal,  was  turned  away  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Manila  when 
he  showed  up  to  request  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  I  was  concerned  that 
these  accounts  had  overtones  of  the  un- 
fortunate case  involving  Simas  Kudirka, 
the  Latvian  sailor  who  sought  asylum 
from  the  United  States  in  November  1970 
when  be  boarded  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
ship,  only  to  be  turned  back  a  few  hours 
later  to  Soviet  personnel. 

However,  I  made  immediate  inquiries 
to  the  State  Department  and  eventually 
spoke  to  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  who  happened  to  be  in 
Washington  the  same  day  that  the  press 
reports  appeared.  Ambassador  Sullivsin 
assured  me  tliat  the  United  States  had 
received  assurances  from  tiie  Philippine 
Government  that  former  President  Mac- 
apagal was  not  about  to  be  arrested  and 
that  in  fact  he  was  free  to  leave  the 
country  at  any  time.  Mr.  Sullivan  fur- 
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ther  informed  me  that  Mr.  Macapagal 
would  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United 
States  if  he  appUed  for  permission. 

When  I  spoke  to  Ambassador  Sullivan, 
I  requested  a  written  confirmation  of  the 
assurances  given  to  the  former  President 
and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
these  assurances  in  the  Record. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Mac- 
apagal is  free  to  leave  the  Philippines  at 
any  time.  I  trust  that,  to  the  event  he 
does  decide  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  our  Government  will  make  every 
efTort  to  expedite  his  application,  so  that 
Mr.  Macapagal  can  come  to  this  country 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  letter  fcdlows: 

DKPAxnaarr  ov  State, 
Washtnffton.  DX7..  AprU  5.  1976. 
Hon.  Stephkn  J.  BoLtaz, 
House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Dkak  Ms.  Solarz  :  Ambassador  Sullivan  has 
told  me  of  your  telephone  conversation  with 
him  regarding  the  Department's  response  to 
the  recent  request  for  poUtical  asylimi  by 
Mr.  Dioedado  Macapagal,  former  President 
of  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Macapagal  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the 
Embassy  Residence  In  Manila  at  about  11:00 
ajn.  on  April  1.  Ambassador  Sumvan  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  but  B^rs.  SuIUvan 
was  at  home.  Mr.  Macapagal  told  her  that  ha 
feared  he  was  in  danger  of  imminent  arrest 
and  requested  poUtlcal  asylum,  a  request  he 
repeated  to  our  Charge  d'Affaires.  Mr.  Lee  T. 
StuU,  when  the  latter  arrived  at  the  Resi- 
dence, having  been  summoned  by  Mrs.  8ul- 
Uvan.  After  talking  with  Mr.  Macapagal,  Mr. 
Stull  reported  tbe  circumstances  to  the  De- 
pculanent  of  State  and  requested  instruc- 
tions. 

Pi«m  Mr.  StuU's  reports,  it  was  apparent 
that  neither  Mr.  Macapagal 's  life  nor  the 
safety  of  his  person  was  in  Jeopardy.  Thus, 
the  granting  of  temporary  refuge,  which  may 
be  authorized  in  such  circtmistances,  was  not 
caUed  for. 

Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  not  to  grant  asylimi  to  citizens 
of  another  oounl37  within  the  territorial  Jur- 
isdiction of  their  own  government  and  since 
temporary  refuge  did  no  appear  necessary 
in  this  case,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Mac- 
apagal's  request  for  asylum  shotild  be 
denied  and  that  be  should  be  asked  to  leave 
the  Sesidenoe,  with  the  assurance  that  If 
he  wished  to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
if  the  PhiUi^ine  Government  would  permit 
him  to  depart,  we  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  admit  him  to  the  United  States  In 
accordance  with  our  normal  procedxires.  Mr. 
Stull  was  instructed  to  so  inform  Mr.  Mac- 
apagal. He  was  also  instructed  to  inform  the 
PbiUppine  Government  of  Mr.  Macapagal 's 
request  and  our  denial  of  it.  Meanwhile,  a 
spokesman  for  Mr.  Macapagal,  apparently 
acting  on  the  latter's  instructions.  Issued 
a  statement  to  the  press  announcing  that  Mr. 
Macapagal  had  sought  asylum  at  tbe  Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

When  Mr.  Stull,  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  officials  of  the  PhUipplne  Govern- 
ment, he  was  informed  that  there  was  no 
warrant  out  for  Mr.  Macapagal's  arrest  and 
that  Mr.  Macapagal  ooiild  leave  the  PhlUp- 
pines  any  time  he  wished  to  do  so. 

After  being  Informed  of  the  United  States 
Government's  position  and  of  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Philippine  Government,  Mr. 
Macai>agal  volxxntarUy  departed  the  Resi- 
dence some  13  hours  after  his  arrival.  He  was 
not  molested  upon  departure  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  remains  at  lUserty.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  assurances  given  by  the 
Philippine  Government  wlU  be  honored.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  Mr.  Macapagal  wlU 
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seek  to  leave  the  Philippines 
ate  fut\ire.  However,  sboild 
mlsslo:i  to  the  United 
norma!  channels,  his  apbllcation 
celve  every  co.islderatlon , 

I  have  tried  not  to 
with    quotations    of    regulations 
Information,  howei'cr,  I 
of  those  sections  of  the 
ual  which  deal  with 
Ing  of  refuge.  Of  particular 
this  case  are  sections  227 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEBT  J 

Assistant    Secretary 
Relations. 
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for    Congressional 


'O  FOOD 


HON.  CHARLES  L  GRASSLEY 

OF    low  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE]  -RESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  Apr  I  8.  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  Sep- 
tember, Representative  Phaser  intro- 
duced House  Concurrei  it  Resolution  393, 
which  resolves  that  "e\  ery  person  In  the 
country  and  througho  it  the  world  has 
the  right  to  food — the  right  to  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet.'  Mr.  Phaser  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  iioughtfulness  in 
the  introduction  of  th  s  resolution  and, 
in  particular,  for  his  recognition  within 
the  resolution's  context  that  any  Ameri- 
can assistance  aimed  it  improving  the 
diets  of  the  poor  throughout  the  world 
should  focus  on  self-help  development. 

House  Concurrent  Rjsolution  393  de- 
sei-ves  the  considerati  sn  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  as  a  vehicle 
forcing  dialog  on  a  subject  that  cries 
for  discussion  and  resol  ition.  Two  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however.  First, 
the  United  States  alon  >  cannot  feasibly 
try  to  feed  all  the  world's  tindemour- 
ished.  In  addition,  those  nations  which 
are  suffering  from  wldK  cale  hunger  must 
not  adopt  policies  which  discourage  the 
full  production  of  food  With  respect  to 
this  latter  point,  I  want  to  note  the  find- 
ings of  two  groups  of  r(  searchers,  acting 
independently.  Researc  lers  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  and  with  the  GAO  both 
found  that  many  developing  nations 
have  policies  which  actually  discourage 
the  full  and  eflBcient  pipduction  of  food. 

Each  Member  of 
keep  in  mind  that  food ; 
counts  for  a  smaller  pre 
income  than  in  any 
addition,  last  year  ale 
well  over  $20  billion  in  jagricultural  pro- 
duction that  could  notfbe  consumed  at 
home.  The  reason  for  ttiis  abundance  is 
clear.  In  America,  the  i  arm  sector  oper- 
ates freely,  without  dire  ct  commands  be- 
ing issued  by  the  Peddral  Government 
to  each  individual  f arn  er.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  believe  there  are  iiany  well-mean- 
ing legislators  who,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  Increase  its  control  over  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer.  This  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  Nation  and  the  er  tire  world.  In  ad- 
dition. It  would  be  dsastrous  to  the 
achievement  of  those  £  oals  set  foi:th  in 
the  right-to-food  resolution.  I  rec- 
ommend that  any  Re]  >resentatlve  who 
looks  with  skepticism  i  pon  these  state- 
ments review  the  edliorlal  below,  re- 
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printed  from  today's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

The  Right  to  Pood 
Twenty-seven  national  religious  leaders 
recently  drafted  a  thoughful  appeal  to  Con- 
gress that  Is  bound  to  stimulate  widespread 
public  discussion.  The  Interfalth  religious 
leaders  said  that  until  recently  hxinger  was 
unavoidable  for  much  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, but  now  that  we  have  the  means  to  over- 
come hunger  It  Is  no  longer  acceptable.  Every 
man,  woman  and  chUd  on  earth  has  the  right 
to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  they  said, 
since  the  food  to  sustain  life  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal right  that  derives  from  the  right  to  life 
Itself. 

The  authors  of  this  declaration  do  not  seek 
villains  or  pretend  that  there  are  easy  an- 
swers, which  distinguishes  their  effort  from 
some  other  notable  statements  Issued  In  the 
name  of  religion.  They  explicitly  point  out 
that  two  resolutions  currently  before  Con- 
gress, declaring  that  everyone  has  a  right  to 
food  and  that  such  a  right  is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  "does 
not  commit  our  nation  to  massive  food  hand- 
outs." Rather,  they  say,  the  resolutions 
"recognize  the  responsibility  we  have,  in  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  of  enabling 
hungry  people  to  produce  more  food  and  to 
work  their  way  out  of  hunger." 

The  religious  leaders'  concern  is  readily 
understandable:  Famine  and  food  shortages 
have  plagued  mankind  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  yet  finally  mankind  has  the  means  to 
overcome  hunger — provided  that  govern- 
ments do  not  interfere.  (Russian  expert 
Adam  B.  Ulf.m  notes  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  that  four  to  Ave  million  Soviet 
citizens  starved  in  1932-33  while  the  Stalinist 
government  exported  I'i  million  tons  of 
grain  to  obtain  foreign  currency  lor  indus- 
trialization.) That's  why  we  share  the  under- 
lying suggestion  in  the  clergymen's  declara- 
tion that  food  and  nutrition  carmot  be 
divorced  from  such  considerations  as  popula- 
tion, economics  and  politics. 

The  religious  leaders  caution  that  "sub- 
stantial gains  against  hunger  will  not  be 
quick  or  easy  or  cheap,"  and  that  they  "will 
require  exceptional  efforts  on  the  part  of  rich 
and  poor  nations  alike."  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  foremost  among  tliose  "exceptional  ef- 
forts" is  recognition  that  the  problem  of  food 
shortages  is  rooted  to  a  large  extent  in  gov- 
ernment policies,  particularly  In  efforts  to  Im- 
pose rigid  controls  on  agriculture. 

This  is  true  in  many  nations  but  It  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Communist  and  socialist 
states,  which  continue  to  blame  harvest  fail- 
ures on  the  weather  and  on  evWythlng  other 
than  the  effects  of  state  plannin^vj^s  no  ac- 
cident, and  only  partly  the  fault  of  bad 
weather,  that  Russia  was  the  world's  leading 
agriculture  exporter  before  World  War  I,  yet 
twice  In  recent  years  was  required  to  pur- 
chase vast  amounts  of  grain  from  the  U.S. — 
whose  agricultural  methods  it  routinely  crit- 
icises as  imsclentlflc  and  wasteful. 

Some  Influential  Americans  also  describe 
U.S.  agricultural  methods  as  unscientific  and 
wasteful,  and  their  solution  for  modernizing 
is  to  impose  ever  wider  controls.  Regrettably, 
they  have  yet  to  make  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  bountiful  harvests  and  the 
fact  that  U.S.  farmers  enjoy  considerable 
freedom.  The  proper  solution  is  not  to  wrap 
them  in  a  straitjacket  of  regulations  and  con- 
trols, but  to  encourage  other  nations  to  fol- 
low the  U.S.  example. 

This  means  that  Washington  should  re- 
double its  efforts  to  share  U.S.  technical  and 
scientific  knowhow  with  interested  natlons.- 
It  means  we  should  do  everything  we  reason- 
ably can  to  ameliorate  hunger  and  prevent 
starvation  anywhere  In  the  world.  But  It  also 
means  that  we  owe  it  to  the  underdeveloped 
world,  as  well  as  to  home  grown  critics,  to 
reiterate  again  and  again  that  most  coun- 
tries have  it  within  their  power  to  stave  off 
famine  by  merely  liberating  farms  and 
farmers  from  the  shackles  of  government 
master  plans. 
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FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  LOAD  IS 
BECOMING  A  CRUSHING  BURDEN 
ON  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8.  1976 

Mr.  AirCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  with  the  other 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Oregon  Independ- 
ent Colleges  Association.  The  contents 
of  this  letter  have  been  read  and 
approved  by  20  private  colleges  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  this  letter.  Dr.  James  Sullivan 
points  out  the  crushing  burden  that  Is 
being  placed  on  our  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education  by  an  overwhelming 
burden  of  new  laws  and  regulations,  each 
requiring  a  major  commitment  of 
faculty  and  staflf  time  and  each  costing 
a  substantial  commitment  which  must 
be  taken  from  resources  that  would 
otherwise  be  committed  to  the  Institu- 
tion's educational  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  this  paperwork 
relates  to  legislation  that  Is  directed  to 
good  causes.  But  if  in  our  efforts  to  do 
good  we  strangle  small  private  colleges 
so  they  can  no  longer  continue  to  exist, 
we  are  depriving  all  Americans  of  an 
important  national  resource. 

Our  small  Independent  colleges  have 
traditionally  led  the  way  in  providing 
quality  education  with  minimal  cost  to 
the  taxpaying  public.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  we  permitted  the  demise  of  these 
institutions  in  the  name  of  reform  and 
better  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  letter  for 
the  Record : 

Oregon     Independent     Colleges 
Association, 

March  19. 1976. 
Representative  Les  AtjCoin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Les  :  We  need  your  help. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  federal  regiilations  and  federal 
requirements  for  paperwork  on  a  vdde  range 
of  programs.  It  Is  not  that  we  object  to  the 
goals;  In  almost  every  Instance  we  agree  with 
those  social  purposes.  It  does  us  no  good, 
it  does  no  one  any  good,  however,  for  the 
federal  government  to  overwhelm  us  with  a 
burden  of  conflicting  and  oppressive  regula- 
tions and  demands  for  paperwork;  most  of 
which  do  absolutely  nothing  to  advance  the 
ends  to  which  they  are  directed. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
approxlmatley  1.485  Independent  colleges.  Of 
that  number  1,300  have  enrollments  of  less 
than  2,500  and  as  a  result  have  extremely 
small  staffs.  Every  additional  demand  for 
federal  paperwork  means  we  must  either  hire 
more  personnel  or  shift  some  of  our  academic 
faculty  into  at  least  part  time  administra- 
tive and  paperwork  duties. 

A  further  problem  is  cost.  Student  tuition 
and  fees  pay  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
costs  at  Independent  colleges.  For  every  addi- 
tional dollar  we  must  spend  on  required  fed- 
eral paperwork,  we  must  pass  on  approxi- 
mately 65^  to  our  students.  This  Is  a  finan- 
cial imposition  that  our  students  and/or 
their  parents  can  little  afford.  It  has  a  fur- 
ther complicating  factor  in  that  It  further 
widens  the  tuition  gap  between  independ- 
ent Institutions  and  those  of  the  tax  subsi- 
dized public  Institutions.  Any  further  widen- 
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Ing  of  this  tuition  gap  coiild  have  a  aerioiu 
adverse  Impact  on  the  ability  of  our  institu- 
tions to  survive. 

We  have  written  to  President  Ford  and 
urged  that  he  take  executive  action  within 
his  administration  to  Improve  this  situation. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  advance  our  case  at 
the  White  House  would  be  appreciated. 

We  have  written  to  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  asking  that  they  make  the 
federal  requirements  of  paperwork  on  higher 
education  a  priority  item  in  their  studies. 
Any  assistance  you  can  give  us  in  this  regard 
would  also  be  appreciated. 

Most  especially,  however,  we  look  to  you  for 
whatever  assistance  you  can  be  in  the  legis- 
lative arena  to  try  to  put  some  control,  some 
realistic  Imprint  on  federal  regulations  and 
federal  requirements  for  paperwork.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  In  this  area  will  be  deeply 
appreciated  by  all  of  us. 
Best  regards, 

Jim  Sullivan, 
Executive  Director. 

(This  letter  has  been  read  and  concurred 
In  by  the  coUege  and  university  presidents 
named  on  the  accompanying  list) . 

Dr.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  Brtgham  Toung  Univer- 
sity, Provo,  Utah. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Kerlns,  CarroU  College, 
Helena,  Mont. 

Rev.  Anthony  M.  Brown,  College  of  Great 
Palls,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Dr.  WUllam  C.  Cassell,  CoUege  of  Idaho. 
CaldweU,  Idaho. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Sanders,  Columbia  Christian  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Weber,  Concordia  CoUege,  Port- 
land, Ore 

Dr.  David  C.  Le  Shana,  George  Fox  CoUege. 
Newberg.  Ore. 

Dr.  C.  Neal  Davis,  Judson  Baptist  College. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  John  R.  Howard,  I^ewls  and  Clark  Col- 
lege, Portland.  Ore. 

Dr.  Charles  U.  Walker.  Unfleld  College. 
McMlnnville.  Ore. 

Sister  Veronica  Ann  Baxter.  Marylhurst  Ed- 
ucation Center,  Marylhurst,  Ore. 

Rev.  Elden  F.  Curtlss,  Mt.  Angel  Seminary, 
St.  Benedict,  Ore. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Wolf,  Museum  Art  School, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  Barton  A.  Dowdy,  Northwest  Christian 
College,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Dr.  D.  V.  Hurst,  Northwest  College,  Elrk- 
land.  Wash. 

Dr.  James  V.  MlUer,  Pacific  University, 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bragskin,  Reed  College,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Dr.  Bruce  T.  Alton,  Rocky  Mountain  Col- 
lege, Billings,  Mont. 

Dr.  David  L.  McKenna,  Seattle  Pacific  Col- 
lege, Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Waldschmldt,  University  of 
Portland,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Phlppa.  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Dr.  E.  Joe  Gilliam,  Warner  Pacific  CoUege, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Dr.  w.  Thomas  Younger,  Western  Baptist 
Bible  Col.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Dr.  Manford  A.  Shaw.  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Lindaman,  Whltworth  Col- 
lege. Spokane,  Wash. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Lisensky,  WUlamette  Univer- 
sity, Salem,  Ore. 


THE  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  IIISSOXJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  crime  victims,  the  en- 
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closed  editorial  may  be  of  interest  in  re- 
ferring to  the  ways  in  which  some  States 
and  other  nations  would  meet  these  prob- 
lems: 

[From  the  Eiansas  City  Star] 
The  Victims  or  Crime 

Several  state  legislatures  are  in  the  midst 
of  debating  the  issue  of  aid  for  victims  of 
crime.  Some  lawmakers  are  hesitant  to 
launch  programs  for  fear  of  creating  a  new 
layer  of  bureaucracy,  excessive  costs  and 
viilnerabUlty  to  fraud.  Some  light  could  be 
shed  on  the  practlcablUty  of  assistance  for 
victims  of  crimes  by  locking  at  the  experi- 
ence In  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  the  first  20  months  about  $900,000  has 
been  paid  to  1300  victims  who  have  proved 
their  losses  to  Washington  officials.  Benefits 
have  been  given  to  about  66  per  cent  of  the 
appUcants.  Medical  bills  were  paid  in  atMUt 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases;  the  rest  were 
awarded  on  death,  permanent  or  partial  dls- 
abUlty  claims. 

A  bUl  developed  In  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  caUs  for  compensation  for  crime 
victims  by  the  criminal  who  Infilcted  bodily 
Injury  or  property  damage.  In  Wisconsin 
reimbursement  would  be  tied  to  workmen's 
compensation.  Supporters  of  aiding  crime 
victims  In  Texas  are  attempting  to  nnv  the 
assistance  with  restitution  by  the  offender. 

Assistance  for  crime  victims  originated 
outside  this  country.  Great  Britain  has  had 
a  program  for  years.  Yet  relatively  few  states 
have  accepted  the  concept  In  the  United 
States,  even  though  the  welfare  of  vlcUms  of 
poverty  has  been  a  prominent  pubUc  Issue. 
Moreover  the  pubUc  has  been  keenly  aware 
of  the  apprehension,  conviction  and  Incar- 
ceration of  the  criminal.  The  victim  remains 
virtually  unnoticed — and  unaided. 
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WAYNE  STARK 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  3,  the  Memorial  Student  Cen- 
ter of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  held 
their  annual  awards  banquet.  On  that 
evening,  Mr.  Wayne  Stark,  director  of 
the  Memorial  Student  Center,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  students. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have 
known  Wayne  Stark  for  30  years  and  I 
have  seen  at  firsthand  the  effect  he  has 
had  on  the  lives  of  the  students  who  have 
passed  through  Texas  A.  &  M.  University 
and  who  Iiave  participated  in  the  student 
center  activities.  He  is  truly  a  leader  of 
young  people  and  has  been  a  most  In- 
fluential force  on  the  campus  durbig  hJs 
tenure. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRo,  I  wish  to  Include  the  re- 
marks of  a  student  leader  honoring 
Wayne  Stark: 

Watnx    Stark    Recognition — MSC    Awards 
Banqttet  . 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  tonight  we  have 
been  privUeged  to  witness  the  culmination 
of  MSC  careers  which,  for  some  of  these  Sen- 
iors, span  their  fuU  four  years  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  "ITiey  have  served  their  University 
and  themselves  well. 

The  program  of  the  MSC  CoxincU  &  Direc- 
torate Is  now  25  years  old,  and,  as  a  part  of 
this  banquet,  we  celebrate  Its  birthday,  with 
love  for  what  It  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
those  who  serve. 

There  la  emotion  in  the  air  tonight.  You 


can  feel  It  and  see  It  In  the  eyes  of  those 
seniors  who  have  walked  forward  to  receive 
awards  for  distinguished  services  rendered 
and  must  now  face  the  reaUty  that  their  ac- 
tive student  service  at  the  MSC  has  ended. 

You  can  see  It  In  the  eyes  of  those  who 
now  step  forward.  In  but  a  few  moments,  to 
take  the  place  of  these  seniors  and  carry  the 
happy  burden  of  presenting  this  program  to 
the  student  body  of  Texas  A  &  M  In  the 
school  year  197ft-77. 

If  you  UxA  closely  Eunong  those  faces  that 
you  probably  have  not  seen  before  tonight, 
you  will  find  emotion  in  the  eyes  of  those  of 
us  who  have  returned  to  the  campus  to  cele- 
brate the  SUver  Anniversary  of  the  MSC 
program.  Each  of  us  is  looking  back  and  re- 
membering the  moments  when  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  JoyfuUy  labor  In  the  MSC  program. 
Those  of  us  who  have  departed  the  campus 
now  look  back,  remembering  not  the  hours 
of  hard  work,  but  the  fun  of  working  on  a 
program  In  which  we  truly  beUeve. 

We  now  recognize,  after  pursiUng  careers, 
the  true  value  of  the  program,  and  how 
much,  as  Individuals,  we  gained  from  our 
participation  In  the  MSC  program.  It  changed 
our  lives  as  it  is  changing  yours. 

OoUege  education  is  far  more  than  books. 
It  reqiilres  not  only  technical  knowledge  in 
a  chosen  career  field,  but  an  understanding 
of  how  to  relate  to  your  feUow  human  being 
in  a  complex  society  where  each  of  us  comes 
from  a  different  background  and  possesses 
somewhat  dissimilar  hopes  and  dreams.  It 
requires  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  lead, 
first  by  following  and  then  by  leading,  with 
careful  giildance  and  direction  to  allow  In- 
dividuals to  leam  from  their  mistakes. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  aU  of  us  who  have 
returned  for  the  Silver  Anniversary  when  I 
say  that  the  largest  single  coctributlon  to 
our  college  education  and  our  leadership 
development  outside  the  classroom,  was  our 
participation  In  the  program  of  the  Memorial 
Student  Center  OouncU  and  Directorate.  The 
benefits  and  advantages  of  participation  in 
that  program  to  each  of  vis  in  the  many  diver- 
sified career  fields  which  we  have  selected 
wovild  be  Impossible  to  detaU.  We  who  return 
to  this  campus  have  come  tonight  to  honor 
the  person  who  has  made  all  of  these  benefits 
possible  for  each  of  us  over  so  many  years. 
In  reality.  It  Is  his  birthday  that  we  cele- 
brate, for  he  has  orchestrated  the  program 
which  Is  the  MSC. 

He  Is  a  very  special  and  unique  person. 
BWed  with  compassion  and  patience  and 
with  a  heart  as  big  as  the  whole  out-of-doors. 
His  eyes  saw  no  difference  in  color,  long 
before  the  law  ever  got  around  to  recogniz- 
ing that  "all  men  are  created  equal".  He 
never  cared  whether  we  came  trom  a  farm, 
small  town  or  a  large  city.  It  did  not  matter 
to  him  whether  we  knew  which  fork  to  use 
with  the  salad,  or  not  to  clap  between  move- 
ments diulng  a  symphony  performance  or 
never  to  chew  gum  In  public.  These  were 
but  a  few  of  the  many  things  we  would  leam 
imder  his  guidance.  You  might  say  that  this 
person  has  clvlllaed  a  generation  of  Aggies. 

Raw  as  we  may  have  been,  he  saw  only 
young  people  who  desired  to  be  leaders  and 
needed  training  and  an  opportunity  to  serve. 
He  listens  well.  Whether  the  problem  be 
personal  or  directed  toward  the  program. 
His  main  concern  has  alwaye  been  the  future 
development  of  each  individual  and.  In  that 
regard,  he  has  always  been  a  teacher  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Many  are  the  hovirs  which 
he  has  spent  with  students  In  his  office, 
sharing  letters  and  experiences  from  those 
who  went  before  in  the  program.  Always 
attempting,  by  these  ezaiiq>les,  to  make  us 
try  a  little  harder. 

For  aU  of  these  years,  be  has  sought  to 
open  the  eyes  and  experiences  of  the 
students  who  have  paraded  before  him  In 
service  to  the  MSC  by  the  hundreds. 
Whether  It  be  the  Experiment  In  Interna- 
tional Living— or  the  leadership  trip— or  the 
travel  committee— or  Uterature— or  any  of 
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bl8  other  "pet  projec^",  this  person  has 
always  sotight  to  wld  sn  the  horizeos  of 
those  around  him.  He 
students  to  Harvard  business  School  and 
opened  seemingly  closed  doors  of  law  schools 
and  professional  schocis  for  hundreds  of 
others.  Knowing  this  p>rson  Is  like  tasting 
the  forbidden  fruit — we  are  never  the  same 
after  the  experience,  foi  the  memory  of  this 
person  haunts  us  alwayi  pushing  us  to  taste 
new  experiences  and  to  excel.        ^^ 

Under  his  guidance  and  direction,  the 
MSC  program  has  expatnded  from  a  small, 
centralized  program  to  the  broad,  all-lnclu- 
slve  program  which  Is  now  made  available 
to  all  the  students  at  T(  xas  A  &  M.  The  new 
MSC  Complex  physical!  y  demonstrates  the 
massive  growth  of  the  ABC  program  under 
bis  guidance,  from  tb  i  days  of  the  tiny 
Studq^t  Programs  Officii  which  most  of  us 
calledSome  In  years  past . 

This  man  suffers  from  no  problems  of  ego, 
for  he  always  seeks  to  place  those  around 
him  in  the  seat  of  prjmlnence,  while  he 
observes  and  applauds  our  successes  and 
helps  us  to  learn  from  our  failures.  He 
refuses  to  allow  any  pers  jn  to  accept  medioc- 
rity m  themselves.  He  d<  mands  our  best  and 
the  people  whose  lives  le  has  changed  are 
the  living  testimonials  to  his  life's  work. 
There  are  no  buildings  v  hlch  bear  his  name, 
but  eack  of  us  here  tonight  carries  a  little 
piece  of  him  wherever  we  go. 

He  has  received  little  r  sal  recognition  from 
the  University  for  his  efforts,  which.  In 
private  Indxistry,  would  have  made  him  a 
person  of  great  wealth  ai  id  fame.  He  Is  a  very 
special  person,  for  he  las  a  place  In  his 
heart  for  each  indlvidutl  In  this  room  and 
a  very  special  dream  foi  each  Individual  In 
this  room  tonight.  The  person  we  honor  Is 
and  has  been  the  cniator  of  the  MSC 
program,  Mr.  J.  Wayne  St  ark. 
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Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  on  April  6,  I 
accompanied  Senator  :  Iobert  P.  Griftin 
to  the  tax  revision  heajlngs  being  held  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Coinmittee.  The  Sen- 
ator urged  repeal  of  trie  10-percent  Ped- 
et^l  excise  tax  on  rew  medium  and 
heav>-  duty  trucks,  trulers.  and  inter- 
city buses  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  the 
8-percent  tax  on  truck  and  bus  parts  and 
accessories. 

I  concurred  with  itenator  Griffin's 
testimony  and  am  hopjful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  affirmative  action  to  repeal 
these  discriminatory  and  burdensome 
excise  taxes.  By  doing  i  o,  it  will  stimulate 
employment  and  crea;e  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  truck  mam  f acturing  and  re- 
lated industries. 

At  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearing  on  April  6,  iocumentatlon 
support  of  truck  excl;e  tax  repeal 
given  by  Peter  Griskiv  ch,  director  oTthe 
Motor  Truck  Manuf ac  turers  Di^^n  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Mainufacturgrs  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  Inc.  I  com- 
mend this  statement  th  you  and  ask  that 
it  be  incorporated  as  p  irt  of  my  remarks. 

I  feel  certain  that  iny  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  repeal  of  these 
archaic  and  discriminatory  excise  taxes 
will  serve  to  stimulatj  truck  manufac- 
turing and  its  relat<d  Industries,  en- 
..  courage  employment,  provide  relief  to 
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the  consumer,  and  end  a  discriminatory, 
burdensome  tax. 

Following  Senate  action,  and  when  the 
tax  reform  measure  is  in  conference,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  accede  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  repeal  these  dis- 
criminatory truck,  trailer,  and  parts 
taxes. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Peteb  OaisKivica 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 1  am  Peter  Grlsklvlch.  Director  of  the 
Motor  Truck  Manufacturers  Division  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States,  Inc.  (MVMA) .  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on 
tax  reform  Issues.  MVMA  represents  nine  of 
the  major  motor  vehicle  manufactiirers  who 
account  for  more  than  99%  of  the  automo- 
biles, trucks,  and  buses  made  In  the  United 
States,  Including  98%  of  the  trucks  pro- 
duced. 

I  am  appearing  today  to  lu-ge  that  the 
Committee  reaffirm  Its  previous  support  for 
the  repeal  of  the  10%  Federal  excise  tax  on 
new  medium  and  heavy  duty  trucks,  truck 
traUers,  intercity  buses  [under  26  USC  4061 
(a)(l)j  and  the  8%  tax  on  truck  and  bus 
parts  and  accessories  [26  USC  4061(b)  ].  This 
proposal  Is  contained  In  S.  974  Introduced 
by  Senators  Robert  Griffin  and  Philip  Hart 
and  S.  2495  sponsored  by  Senator  Hartke  of 
this  Committee. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  repeal  of  these 
taxes  Is  entirely  In  the  public  Interest  and 
In  harmony  with  the  goals  of  stimulating 
the  economy  and  controlling  Inflation.  Re- 
peal of  these  excise  taxes  will  furthermore 
remove  a  long-standing  tax  Inequity  and 
help  to  offset  the  rapidly  rising  material  and 
manufacturing  costs.  By  so  doing,  It  will 
additionally  serve  to  protect  and  bolster  em- 
ployment  In  the  commercial  vehicle  and  re- 
lated supplier  Industries  at  a  time  when 
such  action  Is  particularly  needed. 

THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  TAX  EQUrTT 

These  taxes  represent  some  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  a  form  of  ta.Katlon  which  has  Its 
origins  In  either  "temporary"  or  "emergency" 
measures  adopted  during  wartime  or  the  De- 
pression. Their  purpose  was  largely  to  dls- 
coiu^ge  production  or  make  adjustments  In 
the  national  economy.  The  vast  majority  of 
products  subject  to  these  taxes,  some  dating 
back  to  World  War  I,  have  since  been  ex- 
empted. Such  things,  for  example,  as  motor- 
cycles, automobile  parts,  air  conditioners, 
business  machines,  refrigerators,  freezers, 
refuse  collection  truck  assemblies,  radios! 
TVs,  phonographs,  local  urban  mass  transit 
buses,  electric  appliances  of  all  kinds,  furs, 
luggage,  and  jewelry  were  exempted  Ave  to 
ten  years  ago. 

In  1956,  at  the  time  that  the  truck  and 
parts  taxes  were  earmarked  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  flnance  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, most  If  not  all  the  products  cited  above 
were  still  subject  to  excise  taxes.  Since  1956, 
however,  they  have  been  substantially  wiped 
from  the  tax  books..  As  a  consequence,  the 
Federal  excise  tax  system  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  selective  In  the  types  of  prod- 
uct subject  to  It — and  thus.  Increasingly 
™rore  discriminatory. 

^  In  1971,  for  Instance,  Congress  exempted 
passenger  automobiles  and  that  portion  of 
the  tax  which  applies  to  new  trucks  of  up 
to  10,000  lbs.  GVW,  leaving  medium  and 
heavy-duty  trucks,  trailers,  and  Intercity 
buses  alone  burdened  with  this  tax  and  the 
8%  tax  on  truck  and  bus  parts  and  acces- 
sories. No  similar  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
manufacture  of  competing  forms  of  surface 
transportation — e.g.,  trains,  river  barges,  sea 
freighters  or  plpeUnes. 

The  major  piuTKwe  of  these  hearings  Is 
_$a  enable  this  Committee  to  report  out  a 
comiprehenslve  tax  reform  bUl.  The  Inclusion 
In  this  legislation  of  the  proposals  we  are 
lu^hg  woxild  be  completely  consistent  with 
your  enlightened  actions  In  1966  and  1971 
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when  you  repealed  all  of  the  temporary  ex- 
cise taxes  mentioned  before.  Now  Is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  the  committee,  and  the 
Congress,  to 'continue  and  complete  this 
reform  effort  by  repealing  these  discrimina- 
tory taxes  which  serve  as  an  unfair  yoke 
around  the  neck  of  the  truck,  trailer,  hva 
Eind  parts  manufacturing  Industries. 

DECLINING  SALES  Ain>  OECIJNING  TAX  REVXNXnEa 

During  the  past  two  calendar  years,  trucks 
In  the  over  10,000  lb.  class  experienced  a  40% 
decline  In  retaU  sales  from  495,768  units  in 
1973  to  298,105  imlts  In  1975.  ThU  Is  double 
the  rate  of  sales  decline  of  non-taxed  trucks 
(0-10,000  lbs.  GVW)  which  In  the  same  2- 
year  period  dropped  19%  from  2,152,490  units 
m  1973  to  2,052,952  units  In  1975.  This  down- 
ward trend  has  continued  through  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  which  saw  retail 
sales  of  these  taxed  vehicles  at  43,607  units 
as  compared  to  72,339  units  In  January-Feb- 
ruary of  1973. 

We  hope  this  trend  reverses  Itself.  Never- 
theless, It  underscores  the  fttct  that  when 
there  are  fewer  sales  there  are  fewer  tax 
revenues  collected. 

For  example,  based  on  last  year's  sales  de- 
cline, truck,  bus  and  trailer  excise  tax  col- 
lections for  FY  1976  are  estimated  In  the 
proposed  FY  1977  Federal  Budget  to  drop 
to  $375  million.  This  would  be  a  decline  of 
$226  million  from  FY  1975  Highway  Trust 
Fund  receipts  of  $601  million.  Again,  how- 
ever, we  hope  truck  sales  recover  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  these  estimates  indicate. 
Furthermore,  a  decline  In  the  sales  of  the 
vehicles  means  not  only  a  decline  In  excise 
tax  collections,  but  also  a  loss  of  Federal. 
state,  and  local  revenues  from  other  sources 
Including  corporate  and  employee  Income 
taxes.  This  Is  coupled  with  an  Increasing 
demand  for  government  services  In  the  way 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  welfare 
payments. 

The  president  of  White  Motor  Corporation, 
John  E.  Sheehan,  testified  a  few  weeks  ago 
before  the  House  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance.  He  reported  that  White's  truck  sales 
dropped  from  $840  million  In  1974  to  $628 
mUUon  In  1975.  As  a  result.  White  experi- 
enced a  net  operating  loss  of  $41  million  In 
1975  from  the  steep  downturn  In  truck  sales. 
As  an  example  of  what  this  has  meant  to 
the  company,  Mr.  Sheehan  Indicated  that 
1,270  employees  currently  were  on  layoff  last 
month  at  the  company's  Cleveland  plant. 
Some  of  those  employees  Include  men  and 
women  with  as  much  as  13  years  seniority. 
The  major  reverses  experienced  In  the  past 
two  years  In  commercial  vehicle  markets  have 
taken  a  severe  toll  In  the  truck  manufactur- 
ing Industry.  One  other  manufacturer  has 
permanently  closed  one  of  Its  facilities. 
Another  manufacturer  has  decided  to  with- 
draw from  the  heavy  truck  market.  Still 
another  manufacturer  has  gone  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. White  has  been  forced  to  seek  a 
merger  partner  In  order  to  overcome  Its  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

THE  RISING   COST  OF   GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 

The  sales  decline  of  taxable  commercial 
vehicles  has  been  compounded  by  sharply 
Increased  costs.  One  manufacturer,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  has  estimated  that  a  heavy 
duty  class  truck  which  sold  for  $22,000  In 
1971,  rose  In  cost  to  over  $33,000  In  1975 — a 
50  percent  Increase.  This  $11,000  price  In- 
crease reflects  the  cost  of  $2,500  to  meet  Fed- 
eral regulations,  $3,000  for  product  Improve- 
ment and  $5,530  due  to  Inflation.  Of  the 
$2,500  Increase  In  the  factory  sales  price  due 
to  Federally  mandated  standards,  approxi- 
mately $1,650  Is  attributed  to  the  (FMV8S 
121)  antllock  air  brake  standard  In  the  strin- 
gent form  as  originally  proposed. 

In  the  testimony  referred  to  earlier,  the 
president  of  the  White  Motor  Corporation 
told  the  House  Commerce  Subcommittee 
that  the  Impact  of  this  Standard  had  been, 
"catastrophic."  It  has  both  served  to  artl- 
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flclaUy  stimulate  and  then  deeply  depress 
the  truck  manufacturing  Industry.  The  air 
brake  system  standard  originally  was  to  be- 
come effective  on  traUers  in  January  of  1976, 
and  with  respect  to  trucks  and  buses  on 
March  1,  1975.  Since  these  initial  effective 
dates,  the  standard  has  been  amended  sig- 
nificantly In  Its  performance  requirements. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  exceptions  and 
exemptions  have  been  granted  from  fuU  ap- 
plication of  the  standards  on  various 
grounds.  The  entire  matter  of  the  standard 
setting  has  been  In  the  courts  for  a  nvaxx- 
ber  of  months  thus  further  confusing  the 
situation. 

The  uncertainty  produced  massive  truck 
orders  In  mld-1974  as  buyers  sought  to  ob- 
tain trucks  without  the  expensive  device 
which  consists  of  a  computer,  certain  asso- 
ciated hardware,  and  a  much  heavier  front 
axle  and  front  wheel  brakes.  With  the  on- 
slaught of  the  recession  later  In  1974,  many 
of  these  orders  were  canceUed.  The  Impact 
of  this  reversal  Is  still  being  felt.  The  pro- 
longed uncertainty  over  PMVSS  121  In  the 
Federal  government  and  In  the  coiu^  has 
created  continuing  difficulties  for  the  truck 
manufacturing  Industry. 

The  next  round  of  Federal  regulations  In 
the  aggregate  promise  to  add  substantial 
additional  costs.  For  example,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  noise  control  equipment  necessary 
to  reach  the  proposed  80  decibel  level  stand- 
ard woiild  add  approximately  2-11.5%  to  the 
average  price  of  a  truck,  depending  on  the 
type  of  unit.  The  cost  of  more  stringent 
heavy-duty  vehicle  emissions  standards  cinr- 
rently  being  considered  by  the  Congress  Is 
likely  to  add  several  hundred  more  dollars 
per  vehicle. 

Because  the  additional  government-re- 
quired equipment  adds  substantlaUy  to  the 
total  wholesale  price  of  the  truck  (which  Is 
the  basis  for  calculating  the  excise  tax  due), 
the  buyer  Is  penalized  by  having  to  pay  sub- 
stantially higher  taxes.  He  Is  caught  In  a 
squeeze  between  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
hand  of  the  Federal  government.  On  the 
one  band,  the  buyer  Is  having  to  pay  the 
basic  cost  of  the  equipment  mandated  by 
the  regulations,  only  to  find  that  each  time 
the  basic  cost  goes  up,  the  tax  collector's 
hand  Is  digging  deeper  Into  his  pocket. 

EFFECTS    ON    CONStTMKR    PSICES 

The  vital  Importance  of  truck  transporta- 
tion to  the  economic  weU  being  of  business 
and  Individual  consumers  Is  weU  known.  For 
example,  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  80.7%  of  all  meat,  84.3% 
of  all  beverages  and  82.3%  of  all  clothing 
is  delivered  by  trucks.  Overall,  motor  trucks 
accounted  for  nearly  80%  of  all  freight  reve- 
nues In  1973,  according  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America.  Therefore,  one 
cost  element  In  almost  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased  by  the  consuming  public  is 
the  cost  of  transportation  via  trucks. 

Obviously,  then.  It  foUows  that  any  In- 
crease in  the  manufacturers'  price  of  new 
trucks  and  any  Increase  In  costs  to  the 
trucker  will  be  reflected  in  the  price  the  con- 
suming public  must  pay  for  the  goods  It 
purchases.  Therefore,  the  repeal  of  these 
excise  taxes  will  help  ease  the  Inflationary 
burdens  Imposed  on  consumers  by  serving  to 
lower  or  at  least  stabilize  transportation 
costs. 

The  rising  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  manufacturers' 
costs.  Dealer's  selling  costs  have  risen  sub- 
stantially. 

And  all  of  these  costs  are  ultimately  passed 
on  In  final  consumer  prices. 

The  truck  operator  has,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  nation's  energy  problems,  experienced 
Increased  fuel  costs.  There  Is  every  Indioft- 
tlon  these  costs  will  continue  to  rise,  and  re- 
sult in  further  Increased  prices  In  consumer 
products. 
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TRUCK  AND  BUS  PABTS  AND  ACCXS80BIE8  TAX 

The  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1966  ex- 
empted passenger  automobile  parts-^  from 
the  8%  excise  tax.  but  it  remains  on  truck 
parts  and  accessories  Including  parts  for 
trucks  under  10,000  lbs.  GVW  even  though 
such  light  duty  trucks  themselves  are  ex- 
empted from  the  10%  tax  In  1971.  This  tax 
yields  relatively  little  as  a  percentage  of 
Highway  Trust  Fund  revenues  (2.8%  In  FY 
1975),  and  Is  cumbersome  and  expensive  to 
administer.  Because  this  tax  Is  assessed  on 
the  Initial  factory  price  of  the  part.  Its  ef- 
fect Is  Increased  as  It  is  passed  along  through 
the  usual  three  to  five  step  distribution  sys- 
tem, thus,  repeal  of  the  tax  could  result  In 
savings  to  the  consiimer. 

The  truck  parts  tax  In  some  cases  presents 
competitive  problems  for  manufacturers  who 
produce  both  tax-exempt  passenger  cars  and 
light  trucks,  and  taxable  heavy  trucks.  These 
problems  arise  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
distinguishing  between  taxable  truck  parts 
and  tax-exempt  parts. 

TRUCKS  AND  TAX   RXVXNUXS 

Motor  trucks  provide  substantial  revenues 
from  a  variety  of  Federal  and  state  tax 
sources.  Latest  available  data*  Indicate  that 
in  calendar  1974  trucks  comprised  17.7%  of 
total  motor  vehicle  registrations,  traveled  ap- 
proximately 20%  of  the  total  veblcle-miles. 
and  contributed  over  37.7%,  or  $7.1  billion. 
of  the  combined  Federal  and  state  highway- 
user  tax  revenues  coUected. 

At  the  Feder^  level,  $2.5  billion  or  48% 
of  the  Highway  "Triist  Fund  was  generated 
by  trucks.  Of  this  percentage,  only  about 
11%  was  coUected  through  the  new  truck 
and  parts  excise  taxes.  The  remaining  por- 
tion, or  approximately  32%  of  total  Fund 
revenues,  were  derived  from  fuel,  vehicle  use 
and  tire  excise  taxes  paid  by  truck  owners 
and  operators.* 

At  the  state  level,  trucks  accounted  for  $4.6 
billion  In  revenues,  or  about  36.3%  of  the 
total  collected.* 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  long  been  on  record  as  a  supporter 
of  the  user  charge  concept  for  paying  for 
road  building  and  maintenance  expenditures. 
In  the  hearings  last  summer  on  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  legislation  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  W.  D.  Eberle, 
MVMA  president,  testified  concerning  our 
support  for  repeal  of  the  new  truck,  traUer, 
bus  and  parts  and  accessories  taxes.  At  that 
time  he  Indicated  that  If  the  resulting  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  Trust  Fund  was  needed  for 
highway  system  construction.  It  should  be 
made  up  by  adjusting  highway  user  charges. 

The  excise  tax,  we  beUeve,  because  It  is 
not  a  user  charge  tends  to  discriminate 
against  a  specialized  segment  of  our  trans- 
portation system.  We  believe  that  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  user  charge  concept,  the 
costs  of  construction  and  maintenance  for 
the  highway  system  should  be  spread  among 
the  users  of  the  system  In  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  under  pres- 
ent law,  unless  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Is 
extended,  the  10%  excise  tax  on  trucks, 
truck-trailers.  Intercity  buses,  chassL'?,  etc.. 
is  scheduled  to  drop  to  6%  on  October  1, 
1977,  with  revenues  th»n  reverting  to  the 
general  treasury.  The  8%  parts  and  ac- 
cessories tax  would  likewise  drop  to  6%. 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Bills  (H.R.  8236 
and  S.  2711)  now  pending  final  approval 
would  extend  these  and  all  other  excises  de- 
voted to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  at  their 
present  rates,  through  September  30,  1979. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  Committee  during  con- 
sideration of  HJi.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975,  to  repeal  the  10%  truck,  trailer 
and  bus  tax  and  the  8%  parts  tax.  Vntdt- 
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timately,   this    provision    was    dropped    bf 
the  conferees. 

The  Committee  has  before  It  for  con- 
sideration during  markup  on  the  omnibus 
tax  bill,  the  House-passed  Energy  Conser- 
vation legislation  HJl.  6880.;  Section  221 
of  this  bill  contains  lang\iage  repealing  the 
excise  tax  on  Intercity  buses. 

We  urge  the  Committee  and  the  Senate 
to  Include  repeal  of  the  10%  excise  tax  on 
new  trucks  and  truck  trailers  and  the  8% 
tax  on  the  parts  and  accessories  for  these 
vehicles,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  the  94th  Congress  would  fuUy  address 
the  question  of  the  future  coxirse  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Program  and  of  the  na- 
tion's overall  transportation  policy.  Such 
an  examination  would  have  provided  an  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  review  the  equity 
of  the  present  financing  system,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  new  truck  and  parts 
taxes.  Unfortunately,  such  a  comprehensive 
reassessment  has  been  deferred  until  the 
96th  Congress.  However,  the  trucking  in- 
dustry Is  In  need  of  action  now,  not  two  years 
from  now.  While  It  would  be  logical  that  the 
question  of  repeal  of  these  taxes  be  consld- 
ered  In  the  broader  context  of  overaU  trans- 
portation policies,  we  believe  this  tax  re- 
form issue  shoiild  not  be  delayed  further. 

Nevertheless,  MVMA  continues  to  beUeve 
that  the  whole  question  of  Federal  trans- 
portation policy  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  resolved  at  the  earlleet  pos- 
sible date.  In  this  regard,  we  have  ui^ed  a 
broadly-based  review  of  the  many  facets  of 
this  problem.  Such  a  review  must,  of  course. 
Include  the  question  of  how  future  Federal 
transportation  programs  should  be  equit- 
ably financed. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  the  trucking 
Industry  should  pay  anything  less  thi^Ti  its 
fair  share  of  the  costs  for  using  the  Fedw- 
ally-alded  highway  system.  What  we  do  urge, 
however,  ]a  that  the  discriminatory  ezdae 
tax,  which  Is  not  levied  on  any  other  mode 
of  siirface  transportation,  no  longer  be 
imposed  on  truck  buyers.  The  point  we 
want  to  make  very  clearly  Is  that  aU  users 
of  the  highway  system  should  be  providing 
their  fair  share  of  the  fimds  needed,  rather 
than  through  a  tax  that  acts  as  an  economic 
disincentive. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  excises  would  serve  to  stimulate  truck 
manufacturing  and  its  related  Industries,  en- 
courage employment,  provide  relief  to  the 
consumer,  and  end  a  discriminatory,  bur- 
densome tax. 


SLIPPING  TOWARD  PROTEC- 
,    TIONISM 


*  Source:  American  Trucking  Associations. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   1CINMX80TA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Washington  Post  carried  an  editorial 
by  Hobart  Rowen  entitled  "Slipping  To- 
ward Trade  Protectionism."  It  pictures 
a  worldwide  situation  where  protectionist 
pressures  are  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves widely  felt. 

Rowen  cites  the  recent  International 
Trade  Commission  decision  on  specialty 
steels  as  a  good  example  of  U.S.  protec- 
tionism and  the  shoe  decision  of  the  UJ5. 
TTC  as  another  less  obvious  example.  I 
concur. 

Our  trading  partners  are  no  less  sus- 
ceptible to  protectionist  influences  than 
we  are.  The  Common  Market  has  re« 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Third  World  coimtrles  have  set  themselves 
a  goal  of  producing  25  per  cent  of  the  world's 
manufactured  goods  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. Including  30  to  35  per  cent  of  steel 
products.  Looking  at  protectionist  trends, 
one  doubts  that  the  big  producing  nations 
will  let  the  poor  ones  reach  those  levels. 

The  shoe  decision  is  somewhat  less  out- 
rageous. The  U.S.  shoe  Industry  is  sick.  In 
the  sense  that  foreign  competition  has  cut 
steadily  into  the  market  here  for  almost 
twenty  years,  much  to  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.  The  remedy  plainly  should 
be  assistance  to  the  companies  and  their 
employees  in  moving  Into  other  work — not  In 
keeping  foreign  shoes  out,  oi  raising  prices 
by  the  35  per  cent  tariff  recommended  by  3 
out  of  6  ITC  commissioners. 

The  big  danger  is  that  the  steel  case  may 
set  a  precedent:  If  an  industry  with  a  case  as 
weak  as  steel's  can  get  escape  clause  relief, 
others  will  flock  to  the  ITC. 

rhe  times  seem  ripe  for  a  revival  of  a  pro- 
tectionist mood.  For  one  thing.  Inflation  is 
waning.  That's  good  news,  to  be  sure.  But 
ofiScials  who'for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
hesitant  to  resort  to  protectionist  barriers 
may  now  worry  a  little  less  about  the  price- 
boosting  effect  of  a  quota  here  or  there. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  forces  at  work  in 
the  world  as  a  result  of  exchange  rate  fluc- 
tuations that  could  result  In  a  round  of 
competitive  depreciation.  Some  European 
nations  may  be  playing  a  dangerous  game 
by  cheapening  their  currencies.  And  Japan  Is 
preventing  the  yen  from  rising  to  its  true 
value,  so  as  to  protect  Its  own  trade  surplus. 

The  U.S.  should  be  asking  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  friendly  consultation  and  free 
trade  spirit  so  recently  trumpeted  at  Ram- 
boulUet  and  Jamaica.  But  President  Ford 
will  have  a  little  ground  for  complaints 
about  currency  manipulation  If  he  pursues  a 
cartel  solution  for  steel. 
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THE  ASTONISHING  COST  OF  THAT 
1-PERCENT  ADD-ON  IN  FEDERAL 
PENSIONS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  TLSJNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ouiiform- 
er  colleague,  Hastings  Keith,  has  made 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  inequities  of 
the  Federal  pension  system.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  he  examines  the  extraordi- 
nary cost  of  the  1 -percent  add-in  to  Fed- 
eral pensions.  Mr.  Keith  has  no  personal 
ax  to  grind.  As  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress now  receiving  a  pension,  he  has 
been  one  of  many  beneficiaries  of  the 
add-on.  Yet  he  feels  it  is  an  unfair 
burden  on  taxpayers.  Under  present  Fed- 
eral pension  laws,  retirement  payments 
increased  by  $11.2  million  in  just  6  years 
because  of  the  1-j^rcent  add-on. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
simply  to  repeal  the  add-on  so  that  fu- 
ture pension  increases  will  not  be  sup- 
plemented with  an  extra  1  percent.  I 
have  drafted  a  bill  to  repeal  the  1 -per- 
cent add-on  from  the  pension  escalator 
and  to  suspend  the  escalator  Itself  on 
each  pension  until  future  cost-of-living 
increases  offset  fully  expenditures  which 
have  been  required  by  the  add-on  in  the 
past.  The  savings  which  would  result 
from  this  latter  approach  would  amount 
to  $4.4  billion  for  civil  service  pensions 


alone.  When  military  pensions  are  added 
in,  the  savings  would  be  nearly  doubled. 

Following  is  Mr.  Keith's  article: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  21,  1976] 

The  Astonishing  Cost  of  That  1 -Percent 

Aso-ON  IN  Federal  Pensions 

(By  Hastings  Keith) 

On  March  1,  the  pensions  of  millions  of 
federal  retirees  moved  up  again.  This  In- 
crease, mandated  by  the  Congress  In  1969, 
was  intended  to  allow  the  retiree's  pension 
to  keep  pace  with  Increases  In  the  Constimer 
Price  Index — but  the  fact  is  that  since  Its 
enactment  In  1969  it  has  overcompensated 
federal  retirees  by  almost  $1  billion. 

The  "1  per  cent  add-on,"  or  "kicker,"  as 
It  is  sometimes  called,  was  Intended  to  com- 
pensate for  the  time-lag  that  occurs  between 
the  actual  cost-of-living  Increase  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  adjustment. 

So  the  amendment  adds  1  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  living  formula  each  time  an  increase 
takes  place.  The  problem  arises — and  the 
overcompensation  occurs — because  Congress 
did  not  anticipate  the  frequency  of  the  ad- 
justments, and  apparently  did  not  realize 
that  the  1  per  cent  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  pension,  compounding  the  benefits. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  overcompen- 
sation is  so  mind-boggling  that  neither  the 
federal  retiree  nor  the  public  nor  Congress 
seems  to  grasp  its  significance. 

Inasmuch  as  my  own  pension  as  a  retired 
congressman  with  20  years  of  federal  service 
is  quite  typical  of  that  of  the  upper-level 
Civil  Service  and  military  retiree,  here  are 
its  significant  features : 

The  pension  has  jumped  in  three  years 
from  $1,560  a  month  to  $2,200  a  month — 
and  $200  of  this  $2,200  represents  the  1  per 
cent  add-ons.  Thus  the  pension  has  out- 
paced the  cost-of-living  Increase. 

If  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  at  a  6  per 
cent  rate  per  year,  my  pension  In  15  years 
(at  the  end  of  my  life  expectancy)  will  be 
$6,000  per  month  and  $1,000  of  this  will  be 
above  the  cost-of-living  Increase. 

At  a  6  per  cent  annual  rate  of  Inflation, 
will  have  received — solely  as  the  result  of 
the  1  per  cent  add-on — a  total  of  about 
$80,000  above  the  cost-of-living  increase  dur- 
ing my  life  expectancy. 

(I  should  mention  that  I  am  also  receiving 
an  additional  $581  monthly  pension  as  a  re- 
tired Army  Reservist,  and  that  my  active 
duty  time  counts  toward  both  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Reserve  pension.  Both  pen- 
sions have  the  cost-of-living  increase,  and 
both  have  the  1  per  cent  add-on.) 

My  pensions,  of  course,  are  much  more 
generous  than  the  pension  of  the  average 
career  civil  servant — and  I  agree  that  some 
who  retired  years  ago  still  are  behind  the 
inflationary  spiral.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
average  federal  retiree  fares  much  better 
than  the  average  individual  In  the  private 
sector  with  30  years  of  service. 

In  1971,  the  average  career  civil  servant 
received  a  pension  of  $360  a  month.  Three 
years  later  the  starting  pension  was  $700  a 
month.  The  benefits  above  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  course  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
average  retiree  of  1976  will  be  at  least  $40,000 
at  6%  Inflation. 

The  average  military  retiree  receives  a 
much  larger  pension  than  the  average  civil 
servant.  Military  personnel  retire  earlier,  live 
longer,  and  accordingly,  their  benefits  above 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  are  much  greater,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  years  of  their  retirement. 

The  average  career  enlisted  man  will  get  a 
pension  on  retirement  at  about  age  40  of 
approximately  $500  a  month.  Over  his  life- 
time— even  without  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment— he  would  receive  a  pension  total- 
ing about  $180,000.  With  6  per  cent  annual 
inflation,  his  pension,  by  reason  of  the  com- 
pounding of  the  1  per  cent  add-on,  will  have 
reached  $3,700  per  month  at  the  end  of  his 
life  expectancy.   This  Is  $1,000  per  month 
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more  than  It  would   be   If  there   were  no 
add-on. 

The  lifetime  coat  to  the  taxpayer  of  aU 
these  add-ons  will  run  into  many  billions  of 
dollars: 

The  1  per  cent  add-on  that  went  Into  ef- 
fect this  month  will  cost  $140  million  in  Its 
first  year  (the  total  annual  cost  of  this 
month's  5.4  per  cent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment Is  approximately  $750  million).  Over 
the  years,  the  total  additional  future  cost 
^  of  this  month's  1  per  cent  add-on — solely 
for  the  present  retirees  and  their  surviving 
spouses — will  be  at  least  $4  billion — aU  of  It 
above  the  cost  of  Uvlng. 

Even  if  there  are  no  additional  add-ons, 
the  add-ons  of  previous  years  will  eventu- 
aUy  cost  us  at  least  $20  billion — aU  of  it 
above  the  cost  of  Uvlng. 

If  new  add-ons  are  not  eliminated,  the 
future  cost  for  this  feature  alone  will,  at  6 
per  cent  annual  inflation,  total  at  least  $80 
bllUon — aU  of  It  above  the  cost  of  Uvlng. 

Finally,  If  the  add-on  feature  is  continued 
and  the  750,000  additional  retirees  forecast 
during  the  next  flve-year  period  get  their 
projected  Increases,  the  total  cost  of  this 
"kicker"  could  exceed  the  $150  billion  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

These  costs  are  so  great  that  they  feed 
the  fires  of  the  very  Inflation  with  which 
they  were  Intended  to  cope.  Beyond  the  fis- 
cal aspect  of  the  cost-of-living  increases, 
there  are  social  and  economic  implications 
that  were  not  generally  recognized  or  under- 
stood by  Congress  when  It  wrote  the  retire- 
ment legislation.  Because  the  dollar  costs  of 
the  add-on  are  fairly  well  known — and 
haven't  prompted  much  congressional  or  ad- 
ministration response — the  public  should 
ponder  some  of  the  other  effects : 

The  private  sector  will  have  to  work  longer 
than  It  now  does  to  support  long  retirement 
periods  of  public  retirees. 

Interest  rates  throughout  our  economy  wUl 
be  driven  up  as  the  government  goes  further 
into  the  market  to  fund  deficits. 

Other  services  and  programs  wlU  have  to 
be  curtailed. 

Earlier  retirements  will  become  more  and 
more  attractive.  This  means  bllUons  of  dol- 
lars in  replacement  salaries. 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  correct- 
ing this  condition  lies  with  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  with  Congress.  Each  has 
given  Up  service  to  the  question  of  repeal  of 
the  1  per  cent  add-on. 

The  President  In  his  recently  submitted 
budget  indicated  his  belief  that  this  1  per 
cent  add-on  should  be  eliminated.  No  detaUs 
have  been  forthcoming. 

Several  members  of  Congress  have  spoken 
out  on  the  subject,  and  Rep.  David  Hen- 
derson, chairman  of  the  House  ClvU  Serv- 
ice and  Post  Office  Committee,  has  filed  a 
bill  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  add-on  fea- 
ture. But  as  yet  no  leadership  has  been  ex- 
erted and  no  hearings  held. 

Two  recent  developments  indicate  that  "in- 
stitutionalization" of  infiatlon  Is  a  decided 
possibility. 

One  is  the  recent  suit  by  the  federal  Judges 
who  argue  that  their  pay  must  be  Increased 
to  make  up  for  inflation;  their  logic  would 
make  a  case  for  tying  all  government  sal- 
aries to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  other  is  a  bill,  flled  recently  by  Rep. 
John  H.  Dent,  calling  for  tying  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  CPI.  Dent's  bUl  even  includes  a 
1  per  cent  add-on  feature. 

If  these — or  similar  suits  and/or  legisla- 
tion— are  successful,  the  end  result  would  be 
a  change  In  the  character — and,  of  course, 
the  competence — of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  final  destination  would  be  a  con- 
troUed  economy,  one  without  much  future 
for  either  democracy  or  capitalism. 

Another  alternative — perhaps  Just  as  bad — 
Is  the  continued  trend  toward  legislating  pro- 
grams for  everyone,  ending  with  the  social- 
ism of  Britain.  Perhaps  the  forecast  of  Oeorge 
OrweU's  1984  Is  on  schedule. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMUNIST  USE  OP  INFLATION, 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  ANTI- 
MILITARY   PROPAGANDA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  8.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Spe^er,  Sun- 
day, April  4,  the  Washington  Star,  re- 
ported on  a  march  and  rally  that  took 
place  at  the  U.S.  Capitol.  In  addition  to 
the  news  article,  there  was  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  group  on  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section  of  the  newspa];}er. 

To  get  the  flavor  of  the  article.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  of  the  paragraphs. 

Ray  East  of  Silver  Spring  walked  out  of 
the  District  Building  yesterday  just  as  the 
high-stepping  Banneker  Junior  High  School 
Marching  Band  was  strutting  by,  and  he 
joined  the  parade. 

It  was  only  fitting.  The  band  was  leading 
a  march  from  the  Ellipse  to  the  Capitol  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Coalition  to  Fight  in- 
flation and  Unemployment,  and  East  had 
been  laid  off  Friday  from  his  research  Job  at 
the  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors. . . . 

About  1,000  people  ended  up  on  the 
Capitol's  West  Front  to  hear  speeches  by 
labor  leaders  and  poUtlclans  .  .  .  exliort  Con- 
gress and  the  Ford  administration  to  sup- 
port Job  programs  and  fuU  employment. 

From  these  paragraphs  and  the  rest 
of  the  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
and  a  similar  one  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  reader  would  get  the  opinion 
that  the  march  was  simply  against  un- 
employment and  for  more  jobs.  But  the 
background  of  the  "National  Coalition  to 
Fight  Inflation  and  Unemployment"  tells 
a  slightly  different  story. 

The  background  of  this  "Coalition"  is 
Communist  red.  The  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  In  an  issue  of  Its  theoretical 
journal  Political  Affairs  stated: 

The  Communist  Party  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  ...  in  the  launching  of  the 
National  Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation  and 
Unemployment. 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  march  and 
rally  that  took  place  are  Angela  Davis 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  James 
Steel  who  is  a  leader  of  the  youth  move- 
ment of  the  Communist  Party — the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League,  and 
Arme  Braden  who  is  an  identified  Com- 
munist and  heads  another  front  group. 

The  Communist  tinge  to  this  so-called 
"National  Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation 
and  Unemployment"  Is  obvious.  "IThls  is 
another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  use  justified  concerns  of 
many  people  to  further  the  Communist 
Party's  ovm  totalitarian  goals. 

The  Washington  Star  could  have  ful- 
filled its  responsibilities  to  its  readers  If 
it  reported  what  the  "National  Coalition 
To  Fight  Inflation  and  Unemployment" 
really  was  rather  than  the  sympathetic 
shallow  story  that  was  written. 

ANTI-DEFENSE  LOBBY  SUPPLANTS  ANTI-WAR 
EFFORT 

We  are  aJso  being  besieged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  strident  claims  of  the 
liberal  left  that  we  must  cut  our  defense. 
The  same  leftists  argue  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  already  about  $75  bil- 
lion out  of  kelter  in  red  ink  financing. 
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should  tilt  even  more  in  that  direction 
with  billions  for  makeshift  Qovermnent 
jobs,  day  care  centers,  expanded  bene- 
fits, guaranteed  incomes,  national 
health  insurance — the  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  Alwasrs  the  same  theme:  Spend 
more  on  socialistic  programs  and  cut  de- 
fense. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  being 
lobbied  by  an  amalgam  of  organizational ' 
groups  opposed  to  defense  spending. 
They  range  from  the  liberal  chic  clergy 
to  the  Communists.  The  old  antiwar 
movement  has  now  merged  into  an  anti- 
military  crusade  which  clearly  works  to 
make  the  United  States  second  best.  The 
Coalition  To  Stop  Funding  the  War — 
CSFW — has  become  the  Coahtion  for  a 
New  Foreign  Policy — CNFP — and  they 
currently  are  lobbying  against  the  B-1 
bomber  and  other  military  research  and 
development.  Both  the  CSFW  and 
CNFP  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
those  who  apologize  or  Ue  about  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  trace  directly  to  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  and  their  ef- 
forts are  clearly  in  support  of  and  on  be- 
half of  communism  rather  than  Ameri- 
canism. They  claim  to  work  for  peace 
but  it  would  be  peace  on  Communist 
terms,  not  those  of  the  free  world. 

The  news  media  does  a  woefully  In- 
adequate job  of  sorting  out  the  truth. 
Time  after  time,  these  organizations  are 
presented  In  virtually  patriotic  terms. 
The  American  L^on,  VPW  and  the  real 
Americans  are  not  considered  by  the'llb- 
eral  press,  only  these  misfits  and  anti- 
Americans.  We  have  had  a  decade  of  this 
propaganda.  Who  can  forget  the  SDS'ers, 
the  Jerry  Rubins,  the  radical  campus 
rioters  and  the  glorification  they  re- 
ceived in  the  press?  Now  in  a  more  subtle 
way,  the  media  is  glorifying  those  left- 
ists and  Communists  who  claim  to  be 
fighting  imemployment  and  infiation  as 
well  as  working  for  peace. 

Now  that  the  liberals  in  Congress  have 
killed  the  Internal  Security  Committee, 
these  groups  operate  with  little  or  no 
concern  about  identification  as  Commu- 
nist fronts.  The  American  people  should 
not  be  fooled,  even  if  the  Congress  Is. 


STUDENTS  RESPOND  TO  FOOD 
WASTE  CHALLENGE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  many  groups  and  com- 
munities aroimd  the  countir  are  honor- 
ing National  Food  Day,  but  I  am  proud  to 
tell  my  colleagues  about  a  group  of  stu- 
dents at  Mattos  Elementary  School  in 
Fremont,  Calif.,  who  have  worked  to 
make  the  objectives  of  Food  Day  a  part 
of  their  dally  lives. 

Last  spring  Philip  J.  Holmes,  their 
principal,  expressed  hls^  concern  about 
the  amount  of  food  being  wasted  In  the 
school  cafeteria.  He  suggested  that  a  sur- 
vey be  undertaken  to  find  out  how  much 
food  was  being  wasted  and  to  determine 
the  reasons  why. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  graders  in  Lance  H. 
Miller's  class  responded  to  this  challenge 


ich  as  spaghetti, 

^cos,  served  on  a 

Id  out  that  on 

I  wasted,  although 

id  vegetables  re- 
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and  volimteered  to  cohduct  the  survey. 
Students  were  assigneq  each  day  to  mon- 
itor the  cafeteria  wastq  containers.  Run- 
ning tallies  were  kept  of  the  types  of  food 
served  and  the  amouhts  of  each  food 
that  went  to  waste,  bver  8  weeks— 2 
weeks  last  spring  and  Q  weeks  last  fall — 
this  survey  was  condudted. 

In  addition,  a  list  was  compiled  of  fa- 
vorite foods  and  meetings  were  held  with 
the  school's  food  servioe  ofiBce.  The  food 
service  staff  made  arraiigements  to  have 
favorite  main  dishes, 
pizza,  hot  dogs,  and 
regular  basis.  They  f« 
those  days  less  food  w 
the  waste  of  fruits 
mained  about  the  sam( 

The  results  of  this  stirvey  were  made 
available  to  local  offlcitls  who  represent 
these  students,  and  I  ain  proud  to  share 
my  copy  with  my  fellow!  colleagues. 

In  so  doing  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  energetic  volimteers  in  Mr. 
Miller's  class  for  their  1j  iterest  and  effort. 
In  conducting  and  distr  buting  their  food 
survey  these  students  Lave  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  other  students 
and  teachers  of  Maitos  Elementary 
School,  as  well  as  for  their  friends  and 
families.  They  have  showed  us  how  to 
honor  National  Pood  I 'ay  every  day  of 
the  year  by  being  awar ;  of  what  we  eat 
and  what  we  waste. 

They  are  to  be  cong-atulated,  as  are 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  MU  ler  for  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  them  In  their  efforts. 

The  results  of  the  sur  ey  follow : 

Fretnont,  Calif. 
Mr.  Don  Edwaxds, 

CongressTium,  House  of  Rvpreaentatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Edwuu>s:  Our  Sth  and 
6th  grade  class  here  at  Mattos  School  In 
Fremont  for  several  weeks  In  the  past  year 
has  conducted  a  survey  rf  food  wasted  In 
our  cafeteria. 

First  we  have  been  tallyl  Qg  up  all  the  foods 
that  have  wasted  by  wrltl:  ig  the  menu  down 
and  when  somebody  duiiips  something  we 
taUy  It.  Then  we  go  to  ou*  office  and  see  the 
total  number  of  people  who  have  eaten.  After 
that  we  take  the  report  back  to  the  class 
and  explain  what  was  wfisted.  Here  Is  an 
example : 

Date:    10-2-75;    served 
75=119. 

1.  Spaghetti  (wasted  i^rlm.)  6;  (wasted 
upper)  l'/i=7%. 

2.  French  bread  (wasted 
upper)  2  =  7. 

3.  Carrot  sticks  (wasted  ^rlm.)  16;  (wasted 
upper)  26=42. 

4.  Apple    quarters     (w^ted 
(wasted  upper)  32  =  58. 

5.  Pudgle  (wasted  prim.) 
10=12. 

6.  Milk  (wasted  prim.)  %\  (wasted  upper) 
1  =  6. 

Total:  132»^. 

Our  project  has  been  oii  the  radio,  on  TV 
channel  2  (Oakland-SJ*.)  iin  the  10:00  news, 
and  our  project  has  been  an  the  front  page 
of  the  Sunday  Argus  (Frempnt,  Newark,  CA.) 
Our  project  has  also  woii  $75.00  from  the 
Trl  City  Ecology  Club  (Fremont,  Newark, 
Union  City,  Calif.). 

Our  cafeteria  serves  tha  federally-funded 
Type  A  lunch.  We  are  coi^emed  that  there 
Is  so  much  waste  In  this  irogram.  We  tried 
to  call  the  attention  of  students  at  school 
and  the  community  to  'the  waste.  Our 
district  Foo<J  Services  depaftnient  has  agreed 
to  having  our  5  most  populkir  main  dishes  on 
the  same  weekday  for  a  moiith.  This  restated 
In  less  waste  of  the  man  dish  at  least. 
Bepreeentatlvee  from  Food]senrlce  have  also 


prim.   44;    upper 


prim.)  6;  (wasted 


prim.)     26; 


2;  (wasted  upper) 
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talked  to  our  class.  Our  class  recently  made 
posters  to  place  around  the  school  to  encour- 
age good  habits  In  nutrition.  In  our  own  class 
we  have  a  Clean  Plate  Club. 

Here  is  a  sheet  with  all  the  percentages  of 
the  food  wasted  In  our  cafeteria: 

Hot  dog,  7%. 

Spaghetti,  13%. 

Applesauce,  35%. 

Brownie,  4%. 

Burrito,  1  Va  %  ■ 

French  fries,  7%. 

MUk,  17%. 

Melon,  48%. 

Plzza,4%. 

Taco,  3  % . 

Hamburgers,  21%. 

ChUl  beans,  44%. 

Tomatoes,  53  % . 

Orange  slush,  11%. 

Green  beans,  42  % . 

Potatoes,  48%. 

Celery,  21%. 

Oranges,  24%. 

Apples,  49  % . 

Pickle,  30%. 

Cookie,  2%. 

Sunshine  bread,  28%. 

Cantaloup,  21%. 

Carrot,  30%. 

Salad,  46%. 

Apple  crisp,  54  % . 

Peach  dessert,  83  % . 

Strawberry  shortcake,  35  % . 

Turkey,  10%. 

Oelatln,  31%. 

Pudding,  46%. 

Icecream.  7%. 

Honeydew  cup,  41%. 

Beef  and  gravy,  14%. 

Cake,  17%. 

Most  people  don't  get  away  vrlth  this  waste 
at  home.  Here  they  only  eat  the  foods  they 
like.  The  District  Office  people  who  have 
come  to  our  class  talked  to  us  about  how 
they  try  to  serve  us  foods  that  we  like  and 
are  good  for  us,  but  that  are  only  40c. 

So  Congressman  Edwards  we  are  writing 
to  you  to  show  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
stop  waste.  We  hope  that  you  can  start  some 
action  and  give  us  foods  that  are  good  for 
us,  that  we  like  and  that  are  only  40c.  Maybe 
our  government  has  some  ideas  to  help  us. 
We  do  feel  the  present  federal  program  Is 
very    wasteful,    especially    In   this    time   of 
hunger  In  many  countries. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 
Mr.  Millers  5tb  and  6th  grade  class. 


\ 
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GOVERNOR'S  BICENTENNIAL 
YOUTH  CONGRESS 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or  GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  8,  1976 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  February 
of  this  year  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
sponsored  a  Youth  Congress  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  celebration.  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  participating 
in  this  Youth  Congress  which  was  at- 
tended by  high  school  students  from 
throu^out  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  for  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  Declaration  for  the  Future  which 
was  drafted  by  these  young  people. 

My  colleagues,  like  myself,  would  not 
necessarily  endorse  aU  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  this  assembly  of  fine  young 
people.  I  believe,  however,  that  these 
yoimg  citizens  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  their  task,  and  I  believe  their  re- 


port is  a  unique  reflection  of  the  kind  of 
thinking,  concern,  and  love  of  country 
and  their  fellow  man  demonstrated  by 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  applaud  them  for  their  work,  and  in- 
clude their  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

DCCLABATION  FOB  THE  FUTUBE  BT  THE  OOVEB- 

NOB'S  BiCENTENNIAI.  YotrXH  CONGBESS 

PBEAMBLE 

We,  the  future  leaders  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  all  people,  to  preserve  and 
perfect  this  luilon,  to  further  the  peace- 
making and  peace-keeping  quaUtles  of  this 
nation,  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  republic,  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  Its  own  self -betterment,  do  establish  this 
Declaration  of  our  alms  and  goals  for  the 
future. 
Concerning  Agriculture — 
Whereas,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  being  excessively  regulated  by 
govenmiental  agencies,  making  It  difficult 
for  them  to  produce,  and  acknowledging  that 
there  is  an  Imbalance  between  the  appropri- 
ate agricultural  and  environmental  regu- 
latory agencies,  and  that  these  regulations 
and  Imbalances  reduce  the  farmers'  Initia- 
tive to  work.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared 
By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Con- 
gress that  there  sho\Ud  be  more  recognition 
and  representation  of  the  American  farmer 
in  government  and  that  the  appropriate  en- 
vironmental agencies  should  work  together 
with  the  appropriate  agricultural  agencies  to 
reach  a  common  perspective. 

Whereas,  the  American  farmer  has  no  as- 
surance that  the  prices  offered  by  a  buyer 
will  adequately  surpass  his  expenditures  in 
order  to  create  enough  profit  to  support  his 
family  and  himself.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 
Declared  By  The  Oovernor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  governmental  re- 
straints should  not  be  Imposed  on  farmers 
so  as  to  Interfere  with  their  needs. 

Whereas,  there  are  many  countries  in  the 
world  today  that  do  not  have  the  capctclty  to 
produce  enough  food  for  their  poptilatlon 
and  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  the  capacity  to  feed  ourselves 
and  still  have  a  surplus.  Now,  Therefore,  Be 
It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  the  United  States  of 
America  should  continue  to  export  surplus 
to  other  nations,  provided  that  It  does  not 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  Increasingly  direct  its  at- 
tention towards  advising  and  teaching  other 
countries  to  produce  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port their  popiUatlons. 

Whereas,  the  population  continues  to  grow 
and  the  availability  of  land  for  agricultural 
development  continues  to  decrease,  and  the 
need  for  more  agricultural  products  con- 
tinues to  Increase  at  a  rate  proportionate 
to  population  growth.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 
Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  It  Is  necessary  for  gov- 
ernment and  farmers  to  work  together 
through  a  national  advisory  board  with  In- 
dustry, business  and  farm  representation,  to 
develop  a  land  use  plan  where  land  Is  iised 
effectively  to  support  farming,  residential 
and  Industrial  xises  proportionately,  and  that 
due  consideration  be  given  to  ocean  farming 
research. 
Concerning  Education — 
Whereas,  budget  priority  for  funding  In 
education  has  decreased,  and  therefore  stu- 
dent achievement  has  dropped  markedly  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  since  there  Is  a  di- 
rect correlation  between  educational  achieve- 
ment and  monetary  expenditure  per  student 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gov- 
emor's  Blcenteimlal  Youth  Congress  that 
state  revenues  be  raised  through  Increased 
sales  tax  on  certain  luxury  Items  as  needed 
for  the  sole  purx>ose  of  upgrading  education. 
Whereas,  standardized  test  scores  of  basic 
educational  skills  have  dropped  In  recent 
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years,  and  scholastic  course  content  has 
failed  to  meet  contemporary  Individual  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's 
Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that  mare  em- 
phasis be  placed  on  the  basic  educational 
skills,  that  funds  be  made  available  to  enable 
Instructors  to  update  their  curriculum,  and 
that  funding  of  adequate  programs  be  pro- 
vided to  fit  Individual  needs. 

Whereas,  many  students  In  high  school 
level  classes  have  faUed  to  learn  basic  read- 
ing skills  and  these  students  then  place  a 
burden  on  students  who  can  work  at  a 
faster  rate.  No,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared 
By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Con- 
gress that  students  be  required  to  meet  basic 
reading  requirements  to  enter  and  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  and  that  remedial 
courses  be  provided  for  those  Individuals 
who  do  not  meet  the  requirements. 

Whereas,  educators  and  students  have 
little  control  in  the  declsloh-maklng  process 
In  educational  areas  such  as  curriculum, 
and  these  piersons  are  the  ones  most  com- 
petent to  make  these  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  their  experiences  and  are  the  ones  most 
affected  by  these  decisions.  Now,  ITierefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicen- 
tennial Youth  Congress  that  educators  and 
students  be  given  full  representation  In  the 
educational   decision   making   process. 

Whereas,  students  enter  careers  which 
require  academic  training  or  vocational 
training,  and  both  types  of  careers  are  vital 
to  American  society.  Now,  Therefore.  Be  It 
Declared  By  The  Governor's  Blcenteimlal 
Youth  Congress  that  academic  and  voca- 
tional training  be  developed  In  proportion 
to  the  Interests  of  the  students  within  each 
school  system. 

Whereas,  there  exist  many  public  school 
systems  which  operate  Independently  and 
Inefficiently  within  the  same  county,  and 
this  has  caused  Increased  expenditures  and 
a  waste  of  resources.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 
Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  public  sr:hool  systems 
merge  In  cases  where  a  more  efficient  and 
rewarding  operation  would  result. 

Concerning  Health — 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  lack  of  preventive 
health  education  In  our  schools  today.  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gover- 
nor's Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that  pre- 
ventive health  practices  should  be  taught 
In  elementary  schools  by  q\iallfled  teachers 
and  i«-emphaslzed  In  the  secondary  schools 
and  through  the  mass  media,  and  that  a 
complete  physical  examination  shotild  be 
required  before  a  student  enters  the  public 
school  system  for  the  first  time  and  once 
every  three  years  thereafter. 

Whereas,  the  rising  number  of  malpractice 
law  suits  and  the  rising  cost  of  malpractice 
Insurance  have  become  a  problem  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  the  general  public. 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gov- 
ernor's Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
a  board  of  physicians  and  private  citizens  be 
formed  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Dental 
Association  on  local,  state,  and  national  lev- 
els, to  check  the  quality  of  service  and  the 
abuse  of  health  procedures  by  practitioners 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Whereas,  the  consumer  is  not  aware  of 
many  possible  harmful  effects  of  some  prod- 
ucts available  on  the  economic  market.  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's 
Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  place  as  a  high  priority  pro- 
viding corroborating  evidence  of  research  re- 
sults of  products  before  they  are  available  to 
the  consumer. 

Whereas,  there  has  been  much  controversy 
over  the  "right  to  die"  or  euthanasia  and  we 
feel  that  an  individual  should  have  the  right 
to  make  such  a  decision.  Now,  Therefore,  Be 
It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  Living  Wills  be  made  le- 
gaUy  binding  on  relatives  and  that  this  deci- 
sion be  available  to  the  public. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Concerning  the  Economy — 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  stimulated  by  free  enterprise 
and  the  government's  role  in  stimulating  the 
economy  \s  ever-increasing.  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Congress  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  reassess  our  system  of  governmental 
control  over  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Whereas,  there  Is  much  waste  In  govern- 
ment si>endlng  and  our  national  debt  Is  In- 
creasing each  year.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  De- 
clared By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth 
Congress  that  we  set  priorities  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  spending  through  zero-based 
budgeting. 

Whereas,  there  are  many  Idle  workers  In 
this  nation,  and  these  workers  are  an  ex- 
cessive financial  burden  on  our  welfare  sys- 
tem. Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The 
Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
a  work  program  be  implemented  to  act  as 
an  incentive  and  an  alternative  to  welfare. 

Vtrhereas,  the  world  Is  moving  closer  to 
total  economic  interdeptendence,  and  the 
United  States  has  a  large  balance  of  pa3rment 
deficit  as  a  result  of  foreign  trade,  and 
United  States  doUars  have  been  extensively 
used  in  international  trade  agreements,  all 
resulting  In  an  acute  need  for  a  uniform 
international  monetary  unit  and  system. 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gov- 
ernor's Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
the  United  States  advocate  the  Increased 
usage  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  as  a  re- 
placement of  national  currencies  In  Interna- 
tional trade  agreements. 

Concerning  Energy  and  Environment — 

Whereas,  we  are  presently  faced  with  rapid 
expansion  and  development  which  Is  de- 
pleting our  present  sources  of  energy,  and, 
in  an  unrestricted  form,  is  proving  detri- 
mental to  the  environment.  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Congress  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  further  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  general  public 
with  regard  to  energy  usage  and  place  re- 
strictions on  the  development  of  energy 
sources  which  are  detrimental  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  definite  lack  of  In- 
ternational knowledge  concerning  the  en- 
vironment and  there  Is  no  effective  agency 
for  environmental  research  and  the  global 
monitoring  of  oceans  and  atmosphere.  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's 
Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  establish  an 
agency  to  provide  research  and  promote  the 
international  exchange  of  environmental 
knowledge. 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  disregard  for  the  en- 
vironment by  the  producers  of  energy,  and 
the  existing  agencies  In  control  of  the  regu- 
lation of  these  power  sources  are  Inadequate 
in  their  enforcing  abilities.  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Congress  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  provide  these 
agencies  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
strictly  enforce  existing  regulations  and  to 
design  a  system  for  funding  research  In  clean 
energy  fields. 

Whereas,  the  American  people  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  on  throw- 
away  products  and  containers.  Now,  There- 
fore, Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bi- 
centennial Youth  Congress  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  pass  legislation 
encouraging  the  use  of  recyclable  materials 
to  reduce  the  Impact  on  the  envlronnaMt. 

Concerning  Foreign  Relations — 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  on  a  high  moral  basis  and  pub- 
lic opinion  favors  detente  as  an  alternative 
to  nuclear  or  other  belligerent  actions,  and 
Oonununlsm  is  not  a  monolith  meaning  that 
the  world  will  not  fall  to  a  sln^e  totalitar- 
ian bloc.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By 
The   Governor's    Bicentennial   Youth   Con- 
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gress  that  the  United  States  of  America  take 
a  stronger  stand  on  d^tehte,  supporting  our 
position  as  necessary.      ■ 

Whereas,  all  nftUons  are  economically  Inter- 
dependent and  the  need  for  sxirvlval  dictates 
the  continuance  and  expansion  of  such  In- 
terdependence, and  the  United  States  of 
America  should  set  an  example  for  other 
countries  In  the  contribution  of  foreign  aid. 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gov- 
ernor's Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
the  United  States  of  America  sustain  Its 
present  foreign  aid  program,  having  as  Its 
goal  the  eventual  economic  independence 
of  the  recipient  country  and  the  consequen- 
tial promotion  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  and  other 
multilateral  bodies  were  founded  as  instru- 
ments of  wortd  unity  and  the  world  must 
concern  itsetf  and  diverse  global  community, 
the  goal  of  all  nations  being  a  more  durable 
peace.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The 
Governorls  Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
the  United  States  of  America  continue  Its 
participation  In  multilateral  organizations, 
and  strive  to  change  the  direction  of  such 
bodies  from  piupoees  of  pix^aganda  to  more 
specific  issues  of  concern  to  all  nations. 

Whereas,  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  eventually  increase  the  number 
of  nuclear  powers,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  democracy  and  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  and  as  a  democracy,  is 
founded  upon  the  Ideals  of  the  realization 
of  other  tannB  of  governments  and  lifestyles. 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  the  Gor- 
emor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that 
in  the  face  of  nuclear  confrontation,  the 
United  States  of  America  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  its  mraals  and  Ideals. 

Concerning  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions— 

Whereas,  many  local  programs  are  initiated 
without  thorough  Investigation  of  public 
need  or  public  approval,  resulting  In  grant- 
in-aid  ftmds  which  go  to  the  support  of 
such  programs  being  contlnuaUy  wasted,  and 
local  government  is  more  readily  able  than 
the  federal  government  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicen- 
tennial Youth  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  put  more 
emphasis  on  block  grants  than  on  categor- 
ical grants  in  order  to  reduce  any  needless 
waste  of  funds. 

Whereas,  many  local  and  state  Interest 
groups  come  into  conflict  over  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  constituency  of  the  state  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  local  commtinity.  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The  Gover- 
nor's Bicentennial  Youth  Congress  that  a 
commission  concerning  the  protection  of 
our  natural  resources,  composed  of  elected 
officials  from  the  combined  congressional 
districts,  be  established  by  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  such  Issues  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  state  and  local  public. 

Whereas,  many  employees  work  within 
the  city  limits  and  reside  in  the  unincorpor- 
ated areas,  and  the  residents  of  these  irnln- 
corporated  areas  oppose  annexation  Into  the 
city,  causing  a  tax  burden  to  the  residents 
of  the  city,  and  many  residents  of  these  un- 
incorporated areas  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
city.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Declared  By  The 
Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Congress 
that  a  payroll  withholding  tax  be  levied 
against  unincorporated  residents  working 
within  the  city  and  annexation  without 
referendum  be  unconstitutional. 

Concerning  Transportation — 

Whereas,  there  exists  a  need  for  automo- 
bile traffic,  construction  of  existing  Inter- 
state highways  is  not  completed,  and  exist- 
ing roads  and  facilities  are  not  used  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Now,  Therefore.  Be  It  De- 
clared By  The  Governor's  Bicentennial 
Youth  Congress  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Individual  state  gov- 
ernments undertake  the  immediate  comple- 
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tlon  of  the  Iiiterstate  system  In  the  United 
States  and  that  bike^rays  be  developed  In 
connection  with  road  jjrojects  In  populous 
urban  areas.  ^ 

Whereas,  safety  proc  idures  need  to  be  Im- 
proved near  railroad  crossings,  and  the 
Amtrak  railway  system  Is  not  operating  to 
Us  fullest,  and  governi  lent  subsidies  for  our 
rail  system  are  cond  iclve  to  bankruptcy. 
Now.  Therefore,  Be  It  1  )e:lared  By  The  Gov- 
ernor's Bicentennial  "  Touth  Congress  that 
light  actuators  be  set  u  3  at  railroad  crossings 
to  protect  human  liv(s,  that  the  users  of 
Amtrak  and  other  passenger  trains  bear  the 
costs  of  those  rail  systoms,  and  that  officials 
of  these  trains  be  moie  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  passenge  rs  such  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  take  a  leis  active  role. 

Whereas,  complete  gjvernment  control  of 
the  airlines  of  the  I'nlted  States  is  not 
feasible  and  recognlzU  g  that  smaller  com- 
munities lack  sufflcieni  airline  service.  Now, 
Therefore,  Be  It  Declar  k1  By  The  Governor's 
Bicentennial  Youth  Congress,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  encourage  de- 
velopment of  a  xmiqus  short-haul  aircraft 
for  intercity  shuttle  lervlce  by  initiating 
partial  deregulation,  tax  incentives,  and 
limited  subsidies  to  pro  ride  adequate  capital 
for  implementation  o:  commuter  services 
between  America's  sma  Her  communities. 
Concerning  Cultural  Preservation — 
Whereas,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Finis  Arts  is  vital  to  cul- 
tural awareness  and  thiLt  cultural  awareness 
is  necessary  to  the  prese  rvatlon  of  man's  sys- 
tem of  values  and  knowl  edge.  Now.  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  Governor's  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Congress,  tl  at  the  United  States 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of  Fine 
Arts  expressed  through  education  beginning 
at  the  earliest  level  of  (  ducatlon. 

Whereas,  ciilture  is  £  way  of  life  and  an 
appreciation  of  culture  s  necessary  to  enrich 
the  spirit  and  humanlt  r  of  man,  and  recog- 
nizing that  there  has  been  a  separation  be- 
tween culture  and  progress.  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  It  Declared  By  The  3ovemor's  Bicenten- 
nial Youth  Congress,  t  tiat  people  be  made 
vitally  aware  of  culture  as  encompassing  a'.l 
areas  of  life  through  ai.  educational  system 
that  provides  a  sense  o:  cultural  awareness. 
Whereas,  a  program  o '  historical  preserva- 
tion Is  an  aid  to  soci(  ty  and  that  people 
and  the  educational  system  have  not  been 
taking  advantage  of  thl  s  educational  outlet. 
Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Dsclared  By  The  Gov- 
ernor's Bicentennial  Yjuth  Congress  that 
historical  sites  and  even  ts  be  recognized  and 
emphasized  In  the  home  and  In  the  school  to 
Illustrate  ideas  and  go  lis  necessary  to  so- 
ciety today  and  the  formulation  of  the 
future. 

Whereas,  there  is  a  m  Jcture  of  cultures  in 
the  United  States  as  sesn  through  different 
ethnic  groups  and  a  la:k  of  understanding 
has  caused  racial  prejuc  Ice,  and  recognizing 
that  the  United  States  c  annot  work  together 
as  a  nation  of  one  peopl(  i  without  the  under- 
standing of  what  each  i  ace  has  contributed 
to  this  country.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  De- 
clared By  The  Governor'i  Bicentennial  Youth 
Congress  that  learning  programs  dealing 
with  the  heritage  of  dlf  erent  ethnic  groups 
be  incorporated  into  tte  system  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 
Concerning  Human  relations — 
Whereas,  our  United  States  Constitution, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Declara- 
tion for  the  Future  are  all  excellent  docu- 
ments with  truly  desirable  values.  Now, 
Therefore.  Be  It  Declare^  I  By  The  Governor's 
Bicentennial  Youth  Coi  gress,  a  need  to  be 
committed  to  realize  aid  to  actualize  our 
own  behavior  to  suppoft  the  ideals  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Declatatlon  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Declaration  for  the  Future, 
through  immediate  and 


long-range  goals. 


CONCLU!  ION 


These  being  the  views 
body  of  future  leaders 


and  opinions  of  this 
after  careful  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sideratlon  and  discussion  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  and  our  contemporaries, 
the  undersigned  do  hereby  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  articles  above  set  forth  as  this 
nation's  highest  priorities  In  the  coming  age. 
Adopted  this  21st  day  of  February,  1976, 
in  Congress  assembled  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Governor's  Blscenten- 
nlal  Youth  Congress. 


Governor's  Bicentennial  Youth  Congress 
Delegates 

Hannah  Allen,  Julie  Andrews,  Kathi  An- 
drusko,  Trent  Barcroft,  Bruce  C.  Beggs,  Jean 
Biggers,  Robert  C.  Bills  Jr.,  Lydla  C.  Bllven, 
Mark  Boatrlght,  Jlmmle  C.  Bowen,  Jr..  Mai^le 
Brltt,  David  R.  Brooks,  Cynthia  Brown. 

Donald  R.  Brown,  Sherrl  Brown,  Terrl 
Brown,  Floyd  Buford,  Dorothy  Burgess,  Linda 
Burks,  Skeeter  Bush,  Connie  Button,  Christy 
Calhoun,  Karen  Calhoun,  Karen  Callaway, 
Tina  Capers,  Pamela  Carson. 

SheUa  R.  CeUlngton,  Richard  W.  Chaun- 
cey,  C.  Craig  Chester,  Nancy  Clark,  Cliff 
Coats,  Albert  Coburn  m,  Brenda  Cohen, 
Dawn  Compton,  Jeffery  Cooper,  Elaine  Cor- 
bltt,  Prankle  Joe  Crawford,  Patricia  Ann 
Crumbley,  Mary  Elizabeth  Dally. 

Butch  Davis,  Melaney  D.  Deal,  Nancy 
Dooley,  William  Drane,  Eric  Eades.  Kay  Earn- 
est, Janle  Eaves,  Randy  Elrod,  Mel  Etherldge, 
Bryan  Pinch,  Stephanie  Finley,  Philip  A. 
Foster,  Ross  Freeman,  William  T.  Freeman. 

David  Pulton,  Lisa  Gareis,  Charles  Hall, 
Greg  Hammett,  Jody  Harper,  Willie  C.  Hart- 
ness,  Mellnda  Hattaway,  Alslon  Hawkins, 
James  Herman,  Karen  Hertz,  Azlra  Hill,  How- 
ard Hoge,  Chris  Hooper,  Tom  House. 

Jennifer  Hull,  Audralne  Jackson,  Keith 
Johnson,  Cathleen  Jones,  Cindy  Jones,  Mike 
Jones,  Michael  Kavanaugh,  Susan  Kerwln, 
Terrl  Krauss,  Patsy  Kravtin,  Linda  Laack. 
Kelly  Lancaster,  Andrea  Lanier,  Augustus 
Lett. 

Mary  Ann  Vande  Linde,  Eric  Lindsey, 
Johnny  Manning,  Bobby  McNabb,  Nancy  L. 
McNalr,  Clay  Mercer,  Johnny  Mercer,  Jr.. 
Cliff  Miller,  Richard  MUler,  Smiley  Moore, 
Jay  Morgan,  Paula  Newsome,  Steve  North, 
Terrl  North. 

Stacey  Orr,  Keith  Page,  Kathleen  Pfaff, 
Barry  Pierce,  WUllam  Pleasant,  Barry  Andr6 
Pope,  Barbara  Prescott.  Cheryl  E.  Price, 
Caroline  Quilllan,  Lisa  Ray,  Jamal  Reddlck, 
Greg  Richards.  Ronny  Richardson,  Wayne 
Robbins. 

Tim  Roberts.  Mary  Rorabaugh,  Dale  Roy- 
ston,  Danny  Rudlger.  David  Shelledy,  Robert 
Slse,  Jr.,  Mark  Smith,  Ronnie  A.  Splvey,  Chip 
Stewart,  Paul  Storz,  George  L.  Strobel,  John 
Sutter,  Pattl  Swain,  Charles  Taylor. 

Katherlne  R.  Taylor,  Randy  Thompson, 
Sally  Thompson,  Mathew  Rose  Tolar,  Vickie 
Lyn  Tooks,  Michael  P.  Turner,  Marshall  R. 
Twitty.  WUllam  A.  Underwood,  Stephen 
Wade,  W.  C.  Walker,  J.  C.  Walton,  Jr.,  Crystal 
Watklns,  Donald  Watson,  Don  Wells,  Wendy 
J.  Wheeler,  Debbie  White.  Christie  L.  WU- 
liams.  Ken  Williams,  Laurie  Wlngate,  David 
Wood,  Marian  Woodard. 


PENNSYLVANIA     ASSEMBLY     CITES 
NEED  FOR  REVENUE   SHARING 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
revenue  sharing  has  become  a  vltel  fac- 
tor In  the  finances  of  our  States  and 
cities.  It  is  a  source  of  funds  which  they 
count  on  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide 
basic  services  for  their  people. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 


r  April  9,  1976 

a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  clearly  states  this  need: 

House  Resolution  No.  235 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law  a 
program  of  general  revenue  sharing  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  a  five-year  period 
beginning  in  1972;  and 

vehereas.  The  United  States  Congress  pres- 
ently has  legislation  before  it  providing  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  and  local  govemmenta 
are  dependent  upon  the. revenues  from  this 
program  in  order  to  balance  their  budgets 
and  provide  much  needed  services  to  Its  citi- 
zens; now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
respectfully  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reenact  legislation  which 
provides  an  appropriation  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Pennsylva- 
nia In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
announced  retirement  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Torbert  Macdonald, 
I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  the  out- 
standing service  of  Congressman  Mac- 
donald to  the  Seventh  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve,  on  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Macdonald.  I  could  spend 
many  hours  outlining  the  major  accomp- 
lishments of  the  subcommittee  imder  his 
leadership  including  long  range  funding 
of  public  television  and  radio.  The  stew- 
ardship of  Chairman  Macdonald  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Macdonald's  career  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  spans  22  years  and  in- 
cludes the  period  in  which  major  changes 
were  occurring  in  our  Nation  and  in  the 
approach  to  national  problems.  Through- 
out this  period,  Torbert  Macdonald 
worked  dilligently  for  legislation  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  improvement 
in  living  standards  for  his  constituents. 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  a 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  today  if  Torbert 
Macdonald  had  not  guided  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  in  1967.  It  is  re- 
markable that  public  broadcast  stations 
can  now  make  long-range  plans  due  to 
the  farslghted  legislation  authored  and 
supported  by  Chairman  Macdonald. 

ToRBT  Macdonald  has  led  the  way  In 
many  legislative  fights  over  the  years 
including  fuel  allocation,  sports  black- 
outs, railroad  reorganization,  common 
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carrier  policy,  and  energy  prices.  He 
never  avoided  issues  but  faced  them 
squarely  and  honestly. 

I  believe  the  dialog  of  the  Congress 
will  be  diminished  with  the  departure  of 
ToRBY  Macdonald.  I  personally  have 
learned  much  from  my  association  with 
him.  The  respect  of  his  colleagues  is  a 
clear  Indication  of  the  impression  he  has 
made  in  this  body  over  the  years. 
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BREAD  FOR  THOUGHT 


TORBERT  MACDONALD 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  we  learned 
of  the  pending  retirement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Torby  Mac- 
donald. As  everyone  knows,  after  long, 
honorable  service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n,  Torby  Macdonald  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  1954.  He  was 
reelected  continuously  by  the  people  of 
his  district  and  has  served  in  recent 
years  as  the  chairman  of  the  Communi- 
cations Subcommittee  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

During  most  of  my  time  in  Congress, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee and  during  the  last  year  as  rank- 
ing member.  During  this  time,  my  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  continually 
grown.  His  interest,  his  intelligence,  his 
knowledge  of  the  communications  in- 
dustry have  served  as  the  basis  of  much 
positive  legislation.  Without  him  there 
would  be  no  public  broadcasting  system 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  more 
than  fair  in  his  dealings  with  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  always 
insuring  that  their  Interests  are  looked 
after  and  that  they  are  given  whatever 
time  they  desire  during  the  committee 
meetings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fair- 
ness can  be  seen  in  recent  years  in  that 
most  of  the  bills  brought  out  by  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  not  only 
passed  the  subcommittee  unanimously 
but  the  full  committee  and  the  House 
without  much  controversy. 

We  are  proud  of  our  personal  associa- 
tion with  Torby  Macdonald.  Our  rela- 
tionship has  been  extremely  close..  Al- 
though we  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  all 
issues,  I  have  foimd  my  differing  view- 
point treated  with  respect  and  courtesy. 
ToRBiE  has  always  been  willing  to  listen 
and  try  to  come  to  an  agreeable  solution. 
One  of  the  real  pleasures  of  the  Congress 
has  been  serving  on  this  committee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
However,  most  of  all  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  made 
this  a  better  nation.  I  join  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  his  State  and  all 
his  colleagues  in  wishing  him  good  luck 
and  Godspeed  In  the  years  ahead.  You 
are  one  heck  of  a  guy. 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


OF  IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  it  Is  hard  to  separate  the 
wheat  frwn  the  chaff  in  economic 
thought.  I  was  most  pleased  to  come 
across  a  book  by  six  young  authors  en- 
titled "The  Incredible  Bread  Machine." 
With  concise  reasoning,  these  young  peo- 
ple demonstrate  that  individual  free- 
doms and  rights  are  inseparable  from 
economic  freedoms  and  property  rights. 
They  examine  the  "no-dough"  policy  of 
Government  intervention  In  the  free 
market.  The  book  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Since  then, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  met  the  au- 
thors and  see  their  film,  which  is  based 
on  the  book  and  given  the  same  title. 
Now,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  see  that  na- 
tional recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
book  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Fortune  maga2lne.  The  following  reprint 
of  this  article  is  commended  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readership  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Prek-Makket  Economics  Can  Bk  Pun 
(By  Murray  N.  Rothbard) 

Amid  the  sifting  ciirrents  and  cross-cur- 
rents of  this  election  year,  there  Is  at  least 
one  pervasive  fact  we  can  be  siire  of:  a 
great  many  Amer'jans  are  fed  up  with  Big 
Government.  For  libertarians  who  have  been 
sounding  the  alarm  against  Big  Oovemr^ent 
for  years,  this  growing  development  is  a 
source  of  delight  and  amazement.  Who  would 
have  predicted  such  a  radical  change  m 
American  attitudes  twenty,  ten,  even  five 
years  ago?  Who  would  have  tboxight,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  in  the  lopsidely  liberal  intel- 
lectual world.  Harvard  phUosopher  Robert 
Nozlck's  distinguished  defense  of  Individual 
Uberty,  Anarchy,  State,  and  Utopia,  would 
win  the  prestigious  National  Book  Award  In 
1975? 

Especially  remarkable  Is  the  spread  of  Ub- 
ertarlan  attitudes  among  the  yoimg.  On  most 
coUege  campuses,  students  are  subjected  to 
the  views  of  liberal  faculty  members  who 
favor  Increased  government  Intervention. 
And  yet  most  of  the  articulate  and  con- 
scious libertarians  and  proponents  of  the 
free-market  economy  are  now  coming  from 
the  ranks  of  young  people — and  among  the 
most  Intelligent  and  best-Informed  young 
people  at  that. 

TTNABASHED  ADVOCATES 

In  the  newly  burgeoning  Libertarian  par- 
ty (which  expects  to  place  its  presidential 
ticket  on  the  ballot  in  more  than  thirty 
states  this  year)  the  average  age  of  the  par- 
ty members  is  around  twenty-seven,  and 
there  are  few  people  over  thirty-five  In  the 
national  leadership.  The  party"?  "Statement 
of  Principles"  expresses  attitudes  and  views 
shared  by  many  Ubertarlans  who  are  not 
members  of  the  party.  It  declares  that  "all 
individuals  have  the  right  to  exercise  sole 
dominion  over  their  own  lives,  and  have  the 
right  to  live  In  whatever  manner  they  choose, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  forcibly  Interfere  with 
the  equal  right  of  others  to  Uve  In  whatever 
manner  they  choose." 

Members  of  the  Libertarian  party,  the 
statement  goes  on,  deny  that  government 
"has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of 
Individuals  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor." 
They  "oppose  all  Interference  by  government 
and  In  the  areas  of  voluntary  and  contractual 
relations  among  Individuals."  In  other  words. 
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government  should  not  Interfere  with  the 

.  free  market. 

/  A  similar  philosophy  Inspires  the  work  of 
Campus  Studies  Institute  In  San  Diego,  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  puts  out  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  "the  free  market 
system  and  Its  vital  connection  to  personal 
freedoms."  A  few  years  ago,  six  staffers  at  the 
Institute — three  men  and  three  women,  all  In 
their  twenties — Jointly  produced  a  compact 
and  highly  readable  book.  The  Incredible 
Bread  Machine,  expoimdlng  the  home  truths 
of  a  free-market  economy.  Published  In  Octo- 
ber, 1974  (World  Research,  Inc.,  paperback 
$1.95) ,  It  has  proved  to  be  a  siirprlslngly  good 
seUer.  It  has  been  adopted  for  Instructional 
use  by  some  400  college  teachers  and  Is  begin- 
ning to  appear  In  high-school  claasrooms. 

Grounded  firmly  In  the  moral  principles  of 
Individual  freedom  and  private  property,  the 
book  iinabashedly  advocates  an  economy  of 
"laissez-faire  capitalism."  It  sees  economic 
freedom  as  being  inseparably  linked  with  per- 
sonal freedom,  which  It  defines  as  "the  right 
to  act  or  not  to  act  according  to  one's  own 
Judgment,  so  long  as  one  does  not  Initiate 
force  against  anyone  else  attempting  to  Im- 
plement the  same  freedom." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  book. 
Campus  Studies  Institute  has  released  an 
imaginative  thlrty-two-mlnute  color  film, 
also  entitled  The  Incredible  Bread  Machine. 
Pour  of  the  book's  authors  worked  on  the 
script  of  the  film  and  are  the  principal  per- 
formers In  It.  Not  the  least  reason  for  its 
success  Is  that  It  was  produced  by  the  New 
Tork  miUtlmedia  firm  of  John  Doswell.  Inc. 
The  thirty-two-year-old  Doswell  and  many 
of  his  staff  are  libertarians  In  their  personal 
philosophies,  and  so  were  especially  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  film. 

A   CRASH   COT7RSE   IN   UBEKTT 

The  Incredible  Bread  Machine  manages  to 
be  hip,  funny,  and  colorful  whUe  scoring 
points  on  behalf  of  the  free -market  economy. 
It  ties  in  economic  freedom  with  personal 
freedom  at  every  step  of  the  way,  so  that  the 
viewer  receives  a  crash  coiu^e  in  liberty  as  an 
Integrated  system  of  human  and  property 
rights.  ,  r    *-~    J 

It  starts  out  grimly,  with  three  dramatiza- 
tions based  upon  real-life  episodes.  First 
comes  the  depiction  of  a  sturdy  Amlsh  farm- 
er whose  horse  is  seized  by  Internal  Revenue 
agents  because  he  had  refused  for  reasons 
of  conscience  to  pay  Social  Sectirlty  taxes. 
The  film  cuts  next  to  the  arrest  of  a  young 
man  attempting  to  stave  off  the  authorities 
who  are  trying  to  take  over  his  house  by  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  And  next  to  the 
brutal  nighttime  invasion  of  a  family's  home, 
without  a  search  warrant,  by  federal  narcot- 
ics agents:  they  were  acting  In  the  mistaken 
belief  that  Ulegal  drugs  were  hidden  there. 

Then,  aptly  weaving  together  dramatic 
scenes  with  discussions  between  the  four  at- 
tractive young  authors  and  their  friends,  the 
film  drives  home  a  series  of  important  points, 
including:  the  readiness  with  which  the 
humanitarian  turns  to  government  coercion 
of  his  beneficiaries;  the  immorality  of  laws 
against  gambling;  bow  the  minimum  wage 
leads  to  unemployment,  especlaUy  among 
blacks;  how  urban  renewal  has  led  to  a  de- 
creased supply  of  housing,  especially  few  the 
poor;  and  how  a  government  experiment  in 
providing  free  food  to  the  masses  In  Sri 
Lanka  led  to  a  grave  shortage  of  food  and 
eventually  to  dictatorship.  Most  important 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  lesson  about  the  true 
nature  of  business  monopoly:  namely,  that 
monopoly'  in  all  cases  stems  from  the  grant- 
ing of  special  prlvUege  by  government  itself. 

The  film  ends  with  a  delightful  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  fable-ln-verse.  It  had  originally  ap- 
peared, back  In  1966,  In  a  book  by  an  engineer 
named  R.  W.  Grant.  That  book — also  entitled 
The  Incredible  Bread  Machine — provided  the 
Six  young  auth<»«  at  Campus  Studies  In- 
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of    Georgia.    Mr. 


a  statement  sug- 


gesting that  we  xise  thie  God-given  boun- 
ty of  surplus  food  th>t  this  Nation  has 
been  blessed  with  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
What  a  revolutionan  idea.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  adir  Inlstration  stoutly 
maintains  the  benei  ts  of  the  wheat 
deals  with  the  U.S.3.R.,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  documen  ;  any  for  the  aver- 
age American  except  for  r  few  select 
wheat  dealers.  Therdfore,  I  commend 
his  suggestion  and  tloufijits  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagu  ;s : 
Let's  Okcakize  an  OFE3  (Organization  or 
Food  Exporting  Coitntriks) 
(By  Tom  E.  Moore ) 
We  don't  hold  a  work  monopoly  on  oil  as 
the  OPEC  nations,  gulled  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  lave  discovered  and 
have  used  against  the 'West  for  economic 
blackmail.  But  they  canft  cat  or  drink  their 
oil.  So,  they  can't  play  'Iflog  in  the  manger," 
If  we  should  organize  fhe  sanctions  avail- 
able to  vm  throughout  tke  Western  World. 
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We  can  turn  their  own  tactics  against 
them!  And  we  can  win,  hands  down! 

We  can  get  by  with  the  oil  which  we  have 
in  our  control,  although  it  won't  be  easy. 
Possibly  the  North  Sea  oil  production  can  be 
dedicated  to  take  up  the  slack  in  a  few  years. 
We  can  surely  enjoy  eating  the  food  we  grow 
in  the  democratic  nations  of  the  world;  and 
we  can  help  our  friends  by  buying  their  oil, 
even  at  OPEC-level  prices  if  necessary.  Great 
Britain  and  Norway  would  be  glad  to  have 
our  market. 

We  have  little  to  lose  other  than  momen- 
tary convenience. 

So,  let's  organize  a  world  barter  system,  to 
be  known  as  OFEC  (see  above).  "You  want 
our  f(X)dstuffs?  You  say  you  want  to  eat? 
OK,  we'll  trade  for  oil  (or  In  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia, which  country  owes  us  so  much  already, 
if  we  decide  to  deal  with  them  at  all,  for 
oil  and  gold).  And,  we  won't  extend  credits 
to  you,  regardless  of  any  rate  of  interest 
which  you  would  be  willing  to  pay.  And,  by 
the  way,  no  hankey-pankey  about  arms 
build-ups  to  threaten  the  peace,  either." 

Why  don't  we  call  the  tune?  We're  In  the 
driver's  seat,  but  apparently  we,  and  our 
government,  are  too  myopic  to  see  It. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  parallel  In 
denying  of  food  as  a  means  of  achieving  an 
objective,  namely,  community  responsiblity, 
which  was  a  principle  established  on  these 
shores  in  1609  by  Captain  John  Smith:  "no 
work,  no  eat."  Apparently,  the  principle 
worked. 

The  only  question  Is  that  If  we  were  to 
run  this  up  the  flag  staff  at  the  White 
House,  Peoria,  Dubuque,  or  Omaha,  would 
anyone  salute? 


TRIBUTE  TO  CANADIAN  ACTOR, 
ARTHUR  HILL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  epitomizes  the 
contributions  made  by  citizens  of  our 
northern  neighbor,  Canada,  to  the  pop- 
ular arts  and  the  social  conscience  of  the 
United  States. 

The  artist  I  speak  of  is  the  distin- 
guished actor,  Arthur  Hill,  who  brings 
not  only  talent,  but  also  conscience  and 
a  personal  ethic  to  his  considerable  act- 
ing accomplishment  in  this  coimtry.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  his  upcoming  per- 
formance in  a  television  show  which  re- 
creates a  significant  civil  rights  event  of 
this  century,  the  depression-era  trial  in 
which  Judge  James  Edwin  Hortcn,  a 
segregationist  by  his  own  admission, 
spoke  out  at  the  expense  of  his  career 
against  a  miscarriage  of  justice  against 
nine  black  youths.  The  program  is  direc- 
tor Pielder  Cook's  "Judge  Horton  and 
the  Scottsboro  Boys,"  which  will  be 
shown  April  22  on  NBC-TV. 

Ironically,  within  a  4-month  period 
Mr.  Hill  has  portrayed  two  great  heroes 
in  the  fight  for  equal  treatment  for 
blacks.  His  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  Mr.  Cook's  presentation  of  "The 
Rivalry"  last  Demember  was  a  human 
and  moving  incarnation  of  our  22d  Presi- 
dent. It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Hill  joins 
other  Canadians,  such  as  RasTnond  Mas- 
sey  and  the  late  Walter  Huston,  who  have 
given  us  memorable  Lincoln  dramatiza- 
tions. 
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Bom  in  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Hill  has 
embodied  on  stage,  screen,  and  televi- 
sion perceptions  of  personal  dignity 
which  can  serve  as  inspiration  to  his 
viewers.  His  television  series  portrayal  of 
"Owen  Marshall,  Counselor  at  Law,"  was 
justly  enjoyed  by  millions  of  viewers, 
both  here  and  aroimd  the  world,  as  a  de- 
piction of  the  responsible  practice  of 
law.  In  tribute  to  his  personal  convic- 
tions and  to  his  talent,  Mr.  Hin  was 
honored  with  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
law  by  the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia where  he  studied  law. 

I  join  critics  and  fans  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  contributions  of  this  distin- 
guished Canadian  artist  to  his  art  and 
his  society. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  ON  PANAMA 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
want  us  to  surrender  the  Panama  Canal 
paint  a  dreary  picture  of  conditions  in 
Panama  and  warn  that,  imless  we  yield, 
the  whole  place  will  explode  in  wrath 
against  us. 

The  Panamanians,  we  are  told,  hate 
us  with  a  purple  passion  because  we  vio- 
late not  only  their  territory  but  their 
cherished  sovereignty  and,  what  is  more, 
taxmt  them  with  a  double  standard  sym- 
bolized by  lush  homes  and  living  for 
overly  alBuent  Americans  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Is  this  true?  I  have  read  with  Interest 
a  series  of  reports  on  Panama  and  the 
canal  by  Ralph  Z.  Hallow,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  editorial  writer,  who  toured 
the  country  recently  and  who,  I  point 
out,  favors  our  pulling  out  only  because 
the  canal  costs  us  too  much  to  operate 
and  benefits  others  much  more  than  we. 

But  disregarding  Mr.  Hallow's  per- 
sonal views,  I  think  his  findings  about 
conditions  in  Panama  are  both  timely 
and  valuable  in  framing  judgments  on 
the  canal  question.  I  cite  particularly 
these  paragraphs  from  his  extended  re- 
port: 

Almost  none  of  the  notions  and  Images  I 
flew  down  here  are  accurate  about  Panama, 
its  government  and  people  or  about  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  Itself  and  what  the 
U.S.  should  do  about  it. 

First  off.  If  one  is  expecting  an  atmosphere 
electric  with  antl-Amerlcanlsm  or  sullen 
with  dictatorial  oppression,  one  will  be — as 
I  am — pleasingly  relieved  to  find  the  con- 
trary. Either  a  half  million  Panamanians  in 
this  city  (Panama  City)  are  conspiring  to 
conceal  their  hatred  of  me  and  other  gringos 
and  of  their  maniacal  preoccupation  with 
the  canal  Issue,  or  somebody's  been  misin- 
forming us  back  In  the  states. 

The  Canal  Zone,  that  strip  of  U.S.  territory 
that  splits  Panama  In  two.  Is  not'  the  paradise 
of  gorgeous  homes  and  manicured  lawns 
fenced  off  from  Panamanian  citizens  that 
some  of  the  U.S.  media  depict. 

Then  later: 

Many  of  my  canal  company  friends  don't 
want  to  see  the  zone  disappear:  and.  If  I 
were  they,  I  probably  shouldn't  either. 
They're     generally     efficient,     hard-working 
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Americans  who  have  made  the  operation  of 
that  canal  the  envy  of  the  world;  and  they 
feel  that  their  dollars,  their  presence,  their 
example,  have  done  much  for  the  Panama- 
nians. They're  absolutely  right.  Some  of  them 
are  third-generation  Zonlans  who've  married 
Panamanian  or  other  Latin -American  women 
and  who  speak  Spanish  and  consider  them- 
selves Panamanian  as  well  as  American. 
They're  a  group  of  which  stateside  Americans 
can  be  Justly  proud. . . . 

Mr.  Hallow  writes  further: 

The  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Ford 
AdmlE^tratlon,  imder  difficult  pressure  at 
home,  tend  to  de-emphasize  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam's  operation  of  this  canal  has  bene- 
fitted the  Panamanians  Immensely.  Net  In- 
come from  the  Canal  Zone — the  10-mlle  strip 
of  UJS.  territory  that  has  a  population  of 
39,000,  mostly  U.S.  clvUlan  and  military  per- 
sons but  also  some  Panamanians  and  other 
nationals — accounts  for  12.5  per  cent  of 
Panama's  gross  domestic  product  ($1.1  bil- 
lion, corrected  for  Inflation)  and  for  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  Panama's  foreign-ex- 
change earnings.  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  world  benefits  from  the 
canal  far  more  than  the  U.S.  and  that's  why 
I'm  suspicious  of  Panamanian  and  U.S.  gov- 
ernment claims  that  guerrilla  warfare  and 
sabotage  to  interrupt  operation  of  the  canal 
will  certainly  erupt  if  Panama  doesn't  get 
the  zone  and  then  the  canal. 

Again 

Another  reason  why  one  finds  here  little 
anti-American  feeling  and  tension  over  the 
canal  issue,  in  spite  of  official  rhetoric  and 
media-painted  pictures  back  in  the  states,  is, 
I  suspect,  the  vastly  Improved  employment 
picture  in  the  Canal  Zone,  where  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  fulltime  canal  labor  force  now 
is  Panamanian,  and  only  26  per  cent  are  U.S. 
citizens. 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Hallow,  a 
highly  respected  journalist,  are  contrary 
to  much  we  have  read  and  heard  said 
about  conditions  in  Panama  and  on  the 
canal  question.  I  suggest  that,  in  any 
future  hearings  on  the  matter  here,  he  be 
invited  to  testify. 

I  also  raise  the  question  of  why,  when 
conditions  were  such  as  found  by  Mr. 
Hallow  and  objectively  reported  by  him 
despite  his  own  opinions  on  the  canal 
issue,  we  continue  to  get  claims  to  the 
contrary  and  arguments  that  we  must 
give  up  the  canal  and  the  zone  or  bring 
on  a  disaster.  Mr.  Hallow  went  there 
with  preconceived  notions  and  images, 
as  he  explains,  and  found  them  not  so. 
What  then,  is  behind  the  notions  and 
images  which  were  given  Mr.  Hallow  and 
are  continuing  to  be  circulated  through- 
out the  country  and  what  is  their  pur- 
pose? It  puzzles  me  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  an  effort  to  find  out. 
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yet  another  perspective  of  our  workings 
on  the  Hill  through  a  comprehensive 
reading  of  current  issues  including  Fed- 
eral criminal  justice  reform,  the  primary 
elections,  revenue  sharing,  and  strip 
mining.  The  forum  has  attempted  to  go 
beyond  mere  reporting,  to  present  in- 
cisive and  in-depth  azuOysis  of  the 
issues. 

The  Forum,  its  stafT  and  writers,  is  a 
publication  which  has  been  helpful  to 
Members  of  Congress,  wm  staff,  lobby- 
ists, and  the  public.  I  congratulate  the 
Capitol  Hill  Forum  and  wish  them  many 
more  years  of  reporting  on  the  Hill. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  WORK  AS 
PARTNERS 


CAPITOL  HILL  FORUM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  anniversary  of  a  biweekly 
newspaper  which  has  had  an  important 
first  year  on  the  Hill,  the  Capitol  Hill 
Forum. 

From  the  beginning  this  newspaper 
has  admirably  succeeded  in  presenting 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
keys  to  success  of  the  American  farm^ 
the  wife's  contribution  to  work  activities. 
Husband  and  wife  work  as  partners. 
These  two  join  together  as  a  team  to 
build  a  business  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  frank 
and  open  letter  from  one  of  my  consti- 
tuents on  the  important  role  and  value 
of  the  wife  in  making  the  family  farm 
the  great  institution  it  is  today.  The  let- 
ter from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howar<i  Guthrie 
of  White  Hall,  m.,  follows: 

March  6,  1976. 
Hon.  Paul  FwrDLrr. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sir:  Our  thanks  for  your  article  In 
our  local  paper — for  your  assistance  in  try- 
ing to  bring  views  of  your  constituents  to  the 
Committee  on  Reforms  for  Estate  and  Gift 
Taxes,  and  for  your  representation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking  from  the  lowest  level — the  level 
that  "pays  the  bUl",  we  wish  to  protest  the 
failure  of  Government  to  heed  the  fact  that 
Estate  and  Gift  Tax  laws  have  been  shame- 
fully neglected,  causing  undue  hardshipe  to 
many  persons  and  bankruptcy  to  others,  after 
they  have  spent  years  of  long  hours  and  hard 
times  to  build  up  a  little  something  for  use 
in  "senior  years". 

We  worry,  and  rightfully  so,  that  estate 
taxes  will  wipe  clean  the  small  farm  home 
acreage  we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  ac- 
cximulate — struggling  through  lean  years, 
long  hours  and  bard  times  to  build  a  little 
something  to  keep  us  when  we  can  no  longer 
work. 

Inflation  has  shoved  the  price  of  our  small 
farm  and  equipment  beyond  any  dream  we 
could  ever  have  managed — yet  the  estate  ex- 
emption remains  the  same  as  that  set  in  the 
■40's.  Many  wives,  partictilarly,  find  that 
though  they  have  worked  side-by-slde  with 
their  husbands  for  years  and  have  their 
property  in  Joint  tenancy,  if  the  wife  is  left 
with  the  property,  she  must  pay  out  huge  In- 
heritance tax  monies  anyway,  and  becomes  a 
pauper  overnight,  with  absolutely  no  way  of 
making  her  own  living  in  the  late  years. 

In  our  case,  as  in  many  others  I  am  sure, 
the  wife  works  as  "hired  hand"  right  along 
with  the  husband.  Speaking  personally,  this 
wife  keeps  the  farm  records,  has  worked  as 
a  Secretary  in  lean  years  to  bring  in  cash 
for  groceries  and  help  put  a  son  throiigh 
college.  She,  of  course,  keeps  the  house,  runs 
errands  as  needed  and  yet  has  managed  to 
help  take  care  of  all  facets  of  a  considerable 
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hog  operation.  For  the  last  several  years,  she 
is  no  longer  a  secretary  since  a  full-time 
hired  band  was  needed  and  none  could  be 
found.  She  works  daily  doing  wiiatever  needs 
to  be  done — ^plows,  discs,  uses  field  culti- 
vator, mulcher,  does  most  o^  the  planting 
while  the  husband  sprays  insecticide  and 
herbicide  and  in  the  fall  she  does  most  of 
the  combining/picking  while  the  husband 
hauls  crops  to  market  or  storage.  Now  ...  do 
you  think  it  is  equitable  that  she  should  be 
responsible  for  inheritance  taxes,  should 
something  happen  to  the  husband?  Especial- 
ly at  the  present  exemption  level?  She  will 
definitely  inherit  nothing  .  .  .  fact  Is,  she 
actiially  did  as  much  as  the  husband  to  ac- 
cumulate what  they  have. 

Perh{4>s  this  farm  wife  does  more  of  the 
actual  farm  work  than  many  farm  wives  but 
aU  farm  wives  are  involved  in  the  actual 
struggle  to  own  and  maintain  their  acreage, 
whatever  their  role  may  be.  Some  do  the 
record  keeping  and  maintain  the  home — 
others,  in  addition,  help  in  the  field,  help 
with  the  livestock,  nin  errands  for  parts  and 
repairs,  etc.  All — ^I  am  stire — do  much  that 
cannot  be  recorded.  In  other  words,  they  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  actual  work  and  ac- 
cumulation of  their  Uvellhood.  Still  others 
work  away  from  home  to  bring  in  a  much- 
needed  cash  flow  to  help  financiaUy. 

We  feel  like  the  time  is  now  .  .  .  for  some 
legislation,  good,  sensible,  equitable  adjust- 
ment to  alleviate  the  inequities  of  the  old 
Estate  &  Gift  Tax  Laws  so  that  widows  and 
chUdren  will  not  become  bankrupt  or  have 
to  give  up  their  homesteads  in  order  to  pay 
the  inequities  now  existing.  We've  already 
worked  and  paid  for  these  homes  with  much 
sweat,  blood  and  heartache. 

Please,  ask  the  Committee  to  get  "on  the 
baU"  now — not  to  table  these  issues  but  get 
something  constructive  done  now,  now,  now. 
We  are  sure  there  aae  people  much  more 
learned  than  we,  who  can  teU  the  story  bet- 
ter but  this  is  the  way  It  is  "at  our  house." 
Thank  you  again  for  the  opporttmity  to  let 
you  know  how  we  feel. 
Respectfully, 

Ttie  Howard  Oxtthriks. 


CLIFFORD  W.  SWENSON  RECEIVES 
"SPIRIT  OF  LIFE  AWARD" 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALXrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  9.  1976 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  outstanding  citizen  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing:  Mr.  Clifford 
W.  Swenson.  ■' 

Mr.  Swenson  has  devoted  his  life  to 
community  service  and  to  excellence  in 
the  construction  industry.  His  leadership 
in  innovative  construction  techniques  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  12  when  he  began  con- 
struction work  with  his  father.  The  50- 
year  span  of  his  company  has  left  the 
Swenson  mark  of  construction  leader- 
ship on  the  Santa  Clara  VaUey. 

In  the  area  of  community  service,  Mr. 
Swenson  has  been  active  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Goodwill  Industries,  the  San 
Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  YMCA, 
the  Advisory  Board  for  San  Jose  State 
University,  his  alma  mater,  the  San 
Jose  Rotary  Club,  and  a  number  of  other 
civic  programs.  In  addition,  he  has  served 
on  the  boards  of  banks,  engineering  firms, 
trust  funds,  insurance   and  electronlo 
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companies.  Mr.  Sweiison  has  demon- 
strated an  intense  pe  rsonal  dedication 
to  the  City  of  Hope  v)  tio  has  chosen  to 
honor  him  with  the 
Award"  for  his  outsta  iding  career  as  a 
leader  In  the  construe  ion  industry  and 
his  numerous  civic  co  itributlons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  ' 
other  colleagues  here  ii)  the  Congress  will 
Join  with  me  and  thei  City  of  Hope  in 
commending  Mr.  CliSojrd  W.  Swenson  for 
his  dedicated  community  service  and  his 
Innovative  leadership  l|i  the  construction 
indiistry. 


THE  FLIGHT  OI  WESTERN 
CATTLEIIEN 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 
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OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  'RESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bring  and  critical  tim(  for  Western  cat 
tlemen  who  are  faced  with  a  mjrriad  of 
financial  problems  broi  ght  on  by  a  nimi 
ber  of  developments  qutslde  their  con 
trol. 

Coupled  with  rising  I  production  costs 
and  decreasing  selling  closts,  Western  cat- 
tlemen are  now  faced  i  rtth  drought  con- 
ditions ahd  a  new  grazing  fee  Increase 
implemented  March  1  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management — B^JVI. 

I  am  afraid  there  La  little  we  can  do 
about  stopping  the  drojight  in  the  West, 
but  the  51  percent  gr 
coupled  with  possible 
Nevada — is  a  tough  pll 

During  the  past  fe 
initiated  a  series  of 
Washington  with  B 
sentatives  of  the  cattleland  sheep  Indus 
tries.  Members  of  Congtess,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  The  mas  Kleppe.  The 
meetings  were  culminated  last  week  in 
a  1-hour  session  with 
followed  2  days  later 


ng  fee  increase — 

ange  closures  in 

to  swallow. 

months  I  have 

eetings  here  in 

ofBcials,  repre- 


these    meetings 
on  convincing 


President  Ford. 
In  an  Elko,  Nev., 
seminar  with  BLM  Dlnector,  Curt  Berk- 
lund,  and  600  rancher^,  miners,  and  in- 
terested Nevadans. 

I    was    hoping    that 
would  have  an  lmpa(t 
President  Ford  to  eith«  r  reduce  or  post- 
pone the  steep  grazing  fee  increase.  I 
still  retain  that  hoije. 

But  I  think  that  thfese  sessions  have 
also  been  helpful  In  pro  vidlng  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  man  y  needs  and  prob 
lems  besieging  the  Western  cattlemen. 
Those  in  small  operatl  )ns  are  especially 
threatened  by  recent  <  evelopments 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oal  land  Tribune  ran 
a  storv  recCTitly  which  %  think  represents 
the  plight  of  many  Wefetern  cattle  oper- 
ators. I  submit  the  stcry  of  former  Ne 
vadan  Hap  MaGee  to  hp  reprinted  in  the 
Record 


COWMAK'S 

(By  Harry 
It's  so  far,  so  good  for 
But  It  may  not  be  good 
He's  counting  the 
determine  whether  he  oi 
In  his  fight  to  stay  In  the 
neas. 

The  rain  and  snow  of 
nearly  enough  for  the 
with  gnarled  finger  to 


TRAcrc  Plight 
F  arris) 
Sap  Magee. 
enough, 
raliiless  days  that  will 
the  weather  wins 
cattle-ralslng  busl- 

t  lie  past  week  Is  not 

riincher,  who  points 

the  brown-toasted 
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grass  In  the  foothills  above  his  Danville 
ranch. 

"Eighty  cattle  wotUd  normally  be  out 
there,"  he  said. 

But  the  only  thing  that  could  survive 
among  a  few  scraggly  trees  was  a  horse,  pa- 
tiently nibbling  to  get  enough  of  the  dried- 
out  grass  to  make  a  meal. 

"This  little  bit  of  rain  Isn't  too  much," 
Magee  said.  "We're  so  far  below  normal  Itll 
take  four  or  five  Inches  to  get  us  there. 

"I'm  not  complaining  though — this  Is 
better  than  the  north  wind." 

Magee,  54,  has  run  hlff  17-acre  spread  Just 
below  Interstate  680  since  1953  when  he 
moved  there  from  Nevada. 

His  pUght  typifies  that  of  many  ranchers 
who  have  seen  the  drought  dry  up  not  only 
water  supplies  and  grazing  land,  but  profits 
as  well. 

He  said  banks  and  other  lending  Institu- 
tions are  "getting  fidgety"  and  are  telling 
everyone  "to  sell  out."  Many  smaller  ranch- 
ers have,  he  said,  also  adding  to  the  problem 
by  flooding  the  market. 

He  Is  pessimistic  about  bis  own  future. 
"I  lost  $70,000  on  1,000  calves  last  year."  he 
said,  adding  he  owes  the  bank  "more  than 
I'm  worth." 

ActuaUy.  Magee  (whose  first  name  is  Harry 
but  no  one  ever  calls  him  that)  has  some 
5.000  head  of  cattle  scattered  about  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada  and  Oregon.  Leasing  50,000 
acres  of  land  "from  21  landlords."  He  has 
weU  over  1,000  feeders,  cows  and  calves  In 
Contra  Costa  County,  most  of  them  grazing 
on  Mt.  Diablo. 

He  said  the  drought  Is  everywhere  and  is 
the  worst  he  has  seen  locally  in  at  least 
three  years.  Before  last  Wednesday,  he  had 
not  seen  any  rain  since  last  fall. 

"You're  never  quite  prepared  for  anything 
like  this,"  he  said.  "You  can't  afford  to  be 
conservative." 

But  a  drought  shoots  up  feed  and  other 
costs  and  "puts  everything  out  of  perspec- 
tive." Most  important  Is  "you  can't  sell  for 
what  it  costs." 

If  he  was  to  sell  his  stock  now.  Magee  says 
he  would  be  lucky  to  get  $180  for  cows  that 
are  appraised  by  tax  officials  at  $300.  It  costs 
something  like  56  cents  a  pound  to  get  a 
cow  up  to  slaughter  size,  but  a  sale  now 
would  only  bring  42  cents  on  the  pound. 

In  fact,  he  said  if  it  was  a  normal  season, 
he  would  now  be  buying  stock  instead  of 
looking  for  better  grazing  land,  which  is  also 
rising  In  rental  cost.  But  there  is  "no  sense" 
to  buying  more.  "I'm  half-stocked  and  right 
now  that's  over-stocked." 

Magee  talked  with  The  Tribune  in  between 
moving  some  200  of  his  cows  and  calves  to 
greener  pasture  in  the  hills  surrounding 
Rossmoor.  It  was  the  second  move  to  better 
grazing  land  in  the  same  hills  for  the  herd 
within  the  last  few  months. 

Once  again  Magee  blamed  the  drought 
conditions.  "All  my  cows  usually  go  to  the 
mountains  for  the  summer,  but  If  there's  no 
rain  I  can't  move  them  there." 

Although  none  of  his  herd  is  really  suffer- 
ing yet,  Magee  said  the  dry  grass  has  no 
protein  or  substance  to  it  for  the  cattle  so 
he  uses  liquid  molasses  to  supplement  it. 
But  even  that  cost  Is  rising  and  he  Is  using 
twice  as  much  as  before. 

Magee  readily  accepts  the  fact  that  he 
faces  heavy  financial  setbacks  and  perhaps 
even  the  loss  of  his  ranch. 

But  there  Is  stUl  a  ray  of  hope  that  brings 
a  smile  to  his  weather-beaten  face.  For  he 
knows  that  if  he  can  hold  on  until  spring 
he  can  still  make  It,  since  by  then  the  now 
flooded  market  will  be  depleted  and  looking 
for  beef. 

He  Just  needs  more  rain. 

"The  only  good  thing  lately,"  he  said,  "is 
my  bad  leg  has  been  hurting.  When  It  docs 
that,  something  good  usually  happens." 

He  got  the  flrst  batch  of  that  over  the 
weekend. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SUPPORTS 
HATCH  ACT  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MISSOT7BX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  debate  within  Congress  concerning 
the  need  to  reform  the  Hatch  Act.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  wiU  be  given  a  third 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  when 
the  anticipated  Presidential  veto  of  KM. 
8617,  the  Federal  Employees'  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1975.  is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

An  illustrious  west  coast  newspaper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  issued  an  editor- 
ial on  April  2,  1976  entitled  "Citizens 
Without  Citizenship."  The  Times  makes 
a  strong  case  in  support  of  H.R.  8617 
and  states  that  President  Ford  would  be 
ill-advised  to  veto  it. 

I  want  to  share  this  enlightening  ar- 
ticle with  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows : 

CmzENs  Without  Cttizknship 

AU  involvement  in  partisan  politics,  except 
the  right  to  vote,  was  taken  away  from  fed- 
eral employes  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939.  But 
a  measure  to  restore  2.8  million  government 
workers  to  fuU  citizenship — HR  8617  Is  now 
on  President  Ford's  desk.  He  Intends  to  veto 
it,  and  we  believe  that  would  be  wrong. 

There  might  have  been  a  Justification  for 
removing  federal  employes  from  politics  37 
years  ago,  when  they  had  little  or  no  protec- 
tion from  coercion  by  their  elective  or  bu- 
reaucratic superiors.  But  that  Is  no  longer 
the  case. 

The  strength  of  the  civil  service  system, 
with  its  seniority  and  merit  safeguards,  effec- 
tively Insulates  the  government  worker  from 
pressures  to  contribute  money  or  time  to  the 
election  of  partisan  candidates. 

Despite  that,  the  civil  servants  must  re- 
main neutral.  A  postal  clerk,  for  example, 
cannot  even  ring  a  doorbeU  to  urge  a  neigh- 
bor to  vote  for  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
for  state  office,  or  even  for  mayor,  county 
supervisor  or  city  council  member  In  Jiu'ls- 
dictions  where  those  offices  are  partisan. 

HR  8617  would  modify  the  Hatch  Act  to 
permit  federal  workers  to  support  candidates, 
or  to  run  for  office  themselves,  if  done  on 
their  own  time  and  away  from  their  places  of 
work.  Restrictions  would  remain,  however,  on 
persons  In  sensitive  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  on  all  members  of  the  military. 

The  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  legis- 
lation— Sen.  Hiram  L.  Fong  (R-Hawall) — ar- 
gues that  the  modifications  would  "politi- 
cize" the  civil  service  and  lead  to  a  return  of 
the  "spoils  system." 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Stringent 
prohibitions  against  political  activity,  such 
as  those  In  the  Hatch  Act,  do  not  apply  In 
city,  county  and  state  government,  and — • 
where  adequate  civil  service  protections  ex- 
ist, as  they  would  on  the  federal  level — there 
has  been  no  evidence  whatever  that  public 
employes  have  been  shanghaied  into  political 
activity  against  their  will. 

And  HR  8617  carries  additional  Insurance 
that  polltlcallzatlon  would  not  be  thrust  on 
federal  employes.  It  would  Impose  even 
harsher  penalties.  Including  criminal  prose- 
cution, in  cases  where  higher-ups  might  at- 
tempt such  intimidation. 

Although  the  new  legislation  won  approval 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  by  substantial 
msrgixu,  the  majorities  are  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  override  a  veto. 
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It's  up  to  Fra-d,  then.  He  can  either  extend 
to  2  J  million  Americans  the  political  privi- 
leges that  all  other  citizens  exercise,  or  be 
can  continue  to  deny  them  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate meaningfully  in  the  choice  of  those 
who  govern. 

We  believe  a  veto  would  be  unconscionable 
in  light  of  another  recent  decision  by  Ford. 
In  mid-January,  he  brought  former  Com- 
merce Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  Into  the 
White  House  as  his  chief  political  manager, 
at  a  salary  of  $44,600  a  year. 

Although  Morton,  as  a  presidential  coun- 
selor, was  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
although  he  left  the  White  House  this  week 
to  take  over  full  command  of  the  Ford  cam- 
paign, the  principle  remains  the  same. 

If  It  was  all  right  for  Morton,  who  held 
Cabinet  rank,  to  work  In  partisan  politics  for 
2'/i  months  whUe  on  the  federal  payroll,  why 
is  it  wrong  for  civU  servants  of  lower  status 
to  do  it  on  their  own  time? 


WEST  GENESEE  WILDCATS  OF 
CAMILLUS,  N.y.,  WINS  VERY  BEST 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FIELD  BAND 
AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or   NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
group  of  180  youngsters  and  their 
teachers,  advisers,  parents,  and  neigh- 
bors are  among  the  happiest  and 
proudest  people  In  the  world. 

I  am  referring  to  the  marching  band 
from  West  Genesee  Senior  High  School, 
an  Institution  in  Camillus,  N.Y.,  in  the 
33  d   Congressional  District. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  7,  the 
West  Genesee  Wildcats  earned,  in  the 
toughest  possible  competition  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  recognition  a-  the  very 
best  High  School  Field  Band  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Their  victory  over  the  top  marching 
units  in  the  coimtry  represents  culmina- 
tion of  a  tremendous  efifort  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  an  outstanding  direc- 
tor, their  staff,  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  the  school,  and  the  parents 
and  other  residents  of  the  West  Genesee 
School  District. 

Over  a  year  ago,  when  it  appeared  this 
spirited  unit  had  a  chance  at  the  na- 
tional title,  an  entire  community  rallied 
behind  their  efforts  to  raise  enough 
funds  for  them  to  compete  in  what 
represents  the  World  Series  of  field 
band  competition. 

With  bake  sales,  garage  sales,  door-to- 
door  marketing  of  citrus  fruits,  a  raffle 
by  the  local  Fsiirmount  Fire  Department 
and  many  other  similar  endeavors, 
enough  was  raised  to  charter  two  planes 
to  fly  the  entire  group  plus  many  parents 
to  Florida  for  a  9-day  experience  that 
can  never  be  equaled. 

The  national  championship  brings 
great  credit  to  each  person  Involved  and 

I  would  like  to  share  news  of  their 
achievements  with  my  colleasnies. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  director, 
Bruce  B.  Brummlt  and  his  assistants, 
Doug  Wade  and  Jack  Daley,  and  every 
one  of  the  musicians  and  marchers  who, 
by  their  skill  and  determination,  have 
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brought   honor  t<{_jthemselves,   to   the 
school,  and  to  our  commimlty. 


MAHONING  COUNTY  PROSECUnNQ 
ATTORNEY  VINCENT  E.  GILMAR- 
TIN  IS  HONORED  AS  BOSS  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Vlncoit  E. 
OUmartin,  Mahoning  County  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  was  recently  named  "Boss 
of  the  Year"  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Yo-Mah-O  chapter  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association. 

Mr.  Gilmartin  is  a  longtime  friend  of 
mine  and  has  iH-ovided  many  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  community 
as  county  prosecutor.  His  selection  as 
Boss  of  the  Year  is  but  one  indication  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by 
all  who  know  him. 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  for  Saturday, 
March  20,  1976,  which  describes  the 
ceremonies  honoring  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney Vincent  E.  Gilmartin. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Youngstown   (Ohio)   Vindicator, 
Mar.  20.  1976] 
Gn.MASTiN  Honored  by  SECRSTAaiES 

Vincent  E.  Gilniartin,  Mahoning  County 
prosecuting  attorney,  was  named  "Bobs  of 
the  Tear"  Friday  night  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  To-Mah-O  Chapter  of  the  National 
Secretaries  Association  (International)  at 
Yoxuigstown  Country  Club. 

Toastmistress  was  conunlttee  chairman 
Patricia  A.  Van  Kleeck,  who  made  the  pres- 
entation to  Gilmartin  before  80  chapter 
members  and  their  bosses. 

Gilmartin  was  nominated  by  his  secretary. 
Miss  Marilyn  L.  Carroll. 

The  dinner  opened  with  an  Invocation  by 
Clarence  J.  Strouss,  1975  Boss  of  the  Tear, 
and  a  welcome  by  chapter  president,  Mrs. 
Phares  M.  Klskell,  foUowed  by  a  response 
by  Robert  Saylor,  her  boss. 

Speaker  viras  the  Rev.  Richard  J.  Connelly, 
chaplain  of  the  Cincinnati  Bengals  profes- 
sional football  team  and  pastor  of  St.  Col- 
man  Church  In  Washington  Court  House. 

Gilmartin,  48,  is  a  member  of  St.  Christine 
Church.  A  graduate  of  Ursullne  High  School, 
he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Har- 
vard University  In  1951  and  his  Juris  doc- 
torate from  Ohio  Northern  University  In 
1954. 

He  served  with  t^e  Ohio  Department  of 
Hlghwasrs  from  1S57  untu  1963  and  as  assist- 
ant Youngstown  law  director  from  1964  until 
1968.  He  was  elected  prosecutor  in  1969, 
serving  to  the  present.  He  served  In  the  Army 
from  1954  until  1956. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Julaine  E. 
Roscoe.  They  live  at  3343  Estates  Circle  and 
have  three  daughters,  Eileen,  Denlse  and 
Christine. 

Miss  Carroll,  the  prosecutor's  secretary,  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Lawrence  and  Mrs. 
Darrold  Carroll,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
Yo-Mah-O  Chapter  since  1959. 

She  has  served  as  president,  vice  president 
and  recording  secretary  for  the  chapter,  and 
was  named  "Secretary  of  the  Year"  In  1974. 

Father  Connelly  talked  of  love  and  humor. 
"We,  as  Americans,  must  sustain  our  appre- 
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elation  of  our  nation  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  serve  God  and  country. 

"Each  of  us  became  what  we  are,  he  said, 
because  someone  loved  us,"  But.  he  noted, 
the  future  of  each  person  Is  going  to  be  only 
that  which  he  or  she  makes  It. 

He  paid  tribute  to  secretaries,  observing 
that  whUe  the  woiic  Is  hard,  they  attend 
to  It  cheerfuUy  because  they  enjoy  the 
challenge. 

Father  Connelly  also  extolled  Paul  Brown, 
head  coach  of  the  Bengals,  as  a  w<Mi;hy  in- 
fluence on  youngsters. 


CATHOLIC  WAR  VETS  HONOR 
ZEMPRELU 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PKinfSTl,VAlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  I%)eaker,  in  keeping 
with  its  past  custom  of  selecting  promi- 
nent individuals  for  public  recognition 
as  a  "Good  FeUow,"  Post  1559  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary 
have  selected  Pomsylvanla  Senator  Ed- 
ward P.  ZemprelU  as  the  recipient  for  its 
17th  annual  award. 

Senator  Zemprelll,  who  represents  the 
State's  45th  District,  will  be  honored  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  on  Sunday.  April  25. 
Several  hundred  persons  are  expected 
to  attend  the  event,  paying  tribute  to  the 
senator  as  a  man,  an  attorney,  and  a 
public  official. 

Senator  Zenprelll  is  a  Ufe-long  resi- 
dent of  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  bom,  raised,  educated,  and  lives  in 
the  city  of  Clairton,  residing  at  1244 
Bickerton  Drive  with  his  wife,  Margaret, 
and  daughter,  Carla. 

The  senator,  a  graduate  of  Penn  State 
University  and  the  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Pitt^urgh,  began  his  ca- 
reer in  public  service  almost  as  soon  as 
he  began  his  private  practice  in  law.  In 
his  community,  he  has  served  as  city 
solicitor  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
city's  Democratic  organizaticm. 

His  service  in  State  government 
started  in  1963  when  he  won  the  first  of 
three  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  of  Representatives.  He 
has  served  as  a  State  senator  since  his 
election  to  that  body  In  1968  and.  in 
addition  to  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  business  and  commerce,  he 
holds  membership  on  environmental  re- 
sources. Judiciary,  State  government  and 
transi>ortation  committees. 

Senator  Zemprelll  is  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  expanded  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensation  programs,  in- 
creased minimum  wages  and  expanded 
benefits  for  the  elderly,  particularly  in 
areas  of  property  tax  relief  and  mass 
transit  services.  He  is  the  coauthor  of 
a  State  law  restricting  furloughs  of  pris- 
oners and  a  persistent  advocate  of  a 
small  general  assembly  for  the  State.  His 
objectives  for  the  future  include  freezing 
prt^erty  tax  assessments  for  senior  citi- 
zens, creation  of  a  new  State  Depart- 
ment of  Aging  and  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation to  protect  consumer  accounts  in 
State-chartered  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  CWV  "Good  Fellow"  Award  is  only 
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the  latest  In  a  long 
that  Po6t  1559  and 
recognized  for  their 
ciety  and  their  felldwmen, 
roniss  if  I  did  not,  or 
gress  of  the  United 
appreciation  to  the 
of  this  fine  organiza 
worthy  of  public  recdgnition 


line  of  Individuals 
its  auxiliary  have 
I  wntrlbutions  to  so- 
I  would  be 
behalf  of  the  Con- 
States,  express  my 
and  members 
ion.  They,  too,  are 
and  praise. 


CONGRESS  SHOUtJD  NOT  GRANT 
FEA  EXTENSION 


HON.  FLOYD 


OF   INDANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  SPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Apr  I  9,  1976 
Mr.  FTTHIAN.  I  w  sh  to  join  my  dis- 


tinguished colleague 
ScHROEDER,  in  Urging 


J.  FITHIAN 


:  rom  Colorado,  Ms. 
that  Congress  take 


no  action  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnist  ration.  This  is  one 
occasion  when,  in  tl  e  best  interest  of 
American  taxpayers,  i  Congress  should  do 
nothing. 

It  was  the  intent  af  the  Congress  2 
years  ago  that  the  FE  \  should  be  a  tem- 
porary agency  which  would  finish  its 
work  by  the  middle  of  this  year  (15 
U.S.C.  751).  But  In  topical  bureaucratic 
style,  the  FEA  has  mjshroomed  from  a 
few  temporary  staffers  to  more  than 
3,000  employees. 

We  do  not  need  thi  3  bureaucracy.  In- 
deed. eCfectlve  long-ninge  energy  policy 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  the 
FEA.  Many  of  my  cor  stituents  believe- 
correctly,  in  my  opinion — that  the  FEA 
is  wedded  to  the  ene  gy  Industry;  that 
policies  formulated  in  FEA  offices  all  too 
frequently  sound  as  ;hough  they  were 
rather  put  together  iii  the  board  rooms 
of  Exxon  or  Gulf.  An  1  it  is  no  wonder, 
since  dozens  of  top-level  FEA  officials 
were  employed  by  oil  c  impanies  immedi- 
ately prior  to  joining  the  FEA. 

We  have  the  Federil  Power  Commis- 
sion. We  have  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  We  have 
plenty  of  topheavy  bireaucracy  to  sat- 
isfy those  who  may  worry  that  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  may  lack  direction 
without  the  alleged  oversight  of  the  FEA. 
Plain  and  simple,  this  is  one  bureaucracy 
we  can  do  without. 

I  think  that  the  inefficacy  of  the  FEA 
is  demonstrated  by  the  massive  effort 
which  this  agency  hdd  been  forced  to 
mount  for  public  relatjons  simply  to  re- 
main alive.  Why  shoiild  the  FEA  have 
one  public  relations  specialist  for  every 
30  employees?  Why  si  lould  $3.5  million 
be  spent  so  these  112  p  iblicists  can  extoll 
the  virtues  of  the  PEA'  If  the  FEA  really 
played  a  vital  role  in  oar  Government,  it 
seans  unlikely  that  112  public  relations 
experts  would  be  need  id  to  proclaim  its 
worth. 

As  a  cosponsor  ol  the  Regulatory 
Agency  Self-Destruct  Act.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  making  somi  s  sense  out  of  the 
bureaucratic  tangle  th  it  we  aU  see  here 
In  Washington.  We  cai  i  make  a  good  be- 
giiuilng  by  letting  tht  Federal  Energy 
Administration  go  the  way  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  automobile,  the  single-row  plant- 
er and  the  5 -cent  Coke:  into  the  pages 
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of  our  history  books.  As  a  former  pro- 
fessional historian,  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  resting 
place  for  this  bureaucracy  whose  time 
has  expired. 


April  P,  1976 


CONGRESSIONAL  MAIL 

HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NOETH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  aver- 
age week,  I  get  hundreds  of  letters  from 
constituents  about  the  issues  facing  this 
country,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  share 
some  of  these  in  this  way  with  the  Con- 
gress. Obviously,  on  some  topics  there 
are  more  letters  than  others.  During  the 
past  few  months,  government  spending 
has  been  a  favorite  topic,  even  though 
the  writer  may  have  written  for  another 
purpose.  Remember  that  many  of  these 
people  are  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
Do  their  feelings  express  some  of  your 
own  sentiments? 

One  constituent  writes — 

The  Federal  Government  appears  to  be  In 
a  headlong  rush  to  follow  New  York  City  Into 
the  abyss  of  financial  Irresponsibility' 

The  comparison  is  apt. 

One  retired  gentleman  wrote  about  the 
President's  tax  cut  proposal,  as  it  relates 
to  Government  spending.  He  writes. 

The  President's  tax  cut  proposal,  linked 
to  a  similar  reduction  In  spending,  makes 
more  sense  than  anything  yet  proposed.  This 
continued  Increase  In  government  spending 
must  stop  somewhere,  and  now,  If  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  nation.  I  urge  you  to  put 
your  great  weight  behind  this  tax-spending 
cut  proposal,  and  do  whatever  you  can  to 
bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  our  government 
and  oxii  people. 

I  can  only  say  amen  to  those  com- 
ments. Others  have  written  the  same 
view,  and  no  one  has  urged  larger  deficits. 

While  the  issue  of  Consumer  Agency — 
which  I  opposed— is  waiting  for  action 
from  the  White  House.  Consider  this 
letter  which  reflects  what  others  of  your 
neighbors  have  said  about  regulatory  ex- 
cesses. This  person  wrote  that — 

I  should  vote  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
most  of  your  constituents  for  relief  from  the 
burdensome  cost  of  federal  over-regulation 
and  the  excessive  taxes  we  have  to  pay  to 
support   the   federal   bureaucracy. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  the 
United  States  pulled  out  of  most  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Americans  have,  for  the 
most  part,  put  the  issue  of  defense  and 
strong  military  preparedness  on  the  back 
burner.  I  have  received  a  few  letters  of 
concern  on  the  subject.  One  writer 
notes — 

We  definitely  can  reduce  the  waste  In  the 
military  but  In  heaven's  name,  how  can  any- 
one think  that  we  won't  pay  the  price  If  (we) 
let  down  our  guard  against  the  Russians? 

One  of  my  constituents  makes  some 
very  interesting  observations  about  the 
defense  question.  The  comments  are 
worth  serious  thought.  He  writes — 

My  reading  has  led  me  to  believe  that  oxu 
strategic  submarine  weaponry,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  our  nuclear  mlssUes  are  adequate  for 


the  moment  to  coiuiter  our  enemies'  strategic 
capabilities.  But  our  Infantry,  navy,  armor 
and  counter  Insurgency  forces  are  woefully 
deficient.  In  a  conventional  war  the  Russians 
might  well  defeat  us. 

Add  to  that  the  consideration  that  a 
one-sided  advantage  in  conventional 
forces  does  not  decrease  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war. 

In  future  weeks,  I  want  to  share  with 
the  Congress  excerpts  from  other  letters 
I  have  received  from  my  constituents, 
without  of  course,  disclosing  the  writers' 
names. 


KEPONE  LINKED  TO  LIVER  CANCER 
IN  ANIMALS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  just  released  a  report  linking  the 
pesticide  kepone  to  liver  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. 

Details  of  this  report  are  contained  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  and  I  will  include  the  article 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues. 

By  now,  the  American  public  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  kepone-caused  tragedy 
that  occurred  in  Hopewell.  Va.  The  State 
of  Virginia,  the  State's  fishing  industry, 
and  workers  from  the  Life  Sciences  plant 
that  produced  the  pesticide  have  now 
filed  suits  for  damages  caused  by  hu- 
man and  environmental  exposure  to 
kepone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower,  Compensation  and  Health 
and  Safety  conducted  hearings  in  Hope- 
well, Va.,  to  investigate  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  implications  of  this 
tragic  Incident. 

But  an  incident  such  as  the  kepone 
case  is  simply  not  just  an  occupational 
safety  and  health  issue. 

It  is  also  an  environmental,  economic, 
public  health,  and  social  issue. 

Kepone  Is  just  one  of  a  long  list  of 
toxic  substances  which  dally  threaten  our 
health,  our  lives,  and  our  environment. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  some  control  over 
situations  such  as  the  kepone  incident 
Is  to  enact  strong  toxic  substances  con- 
trol legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Pro- 
tection reported  H.R.  10318,  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  on  December  3, 
1975.  That  bill  now  awaits  action  by  the 
full  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee  to  report  a  toxic  sub- 
stances control  bin  to  the  House  for 
action. 

We  need  a  strong  toxic  substances  con- 
trol bill.  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  sim- 
ply sit  back  and  let  the  list  of  environ- 
mental and  health  tragedies  caused  by 
toxic  substances  grow  with  every  passing 
day. 

Leadership  is  clearly  required  on  this 
issue.  We  simply  cannot  Ignore  the  prob- 
lem any  longer. 


April  9y  1976 


The  problem  of  toxic  substances  is 
here;  It  Is  now;  and  It  demands  our  Im- 
mediate attention  and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  the  article  from  today's  New 
York  Times.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
add  It  to  their  steadily  growing  coUectlcm 
of  data  which  so  vividly  imderscores  the 
need  for  prompt  congressional  action 
on  the  toxic  substances  control  bill: 
PESTirmK  Is  Linked  to  Animal  Cancer 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  April  7. — As  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  alert  the  public  to  cancer  hazards  in 
the  environment,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute released  today  a  report  linking  the 
pesticide  Kepone  to  liver  cancer  In  animals. 

The  pesticide  has  received  considerable 
publicity  in  the  last  year  because  of  poUutlon 
problems  from  a  plant  that  bad  been  pro- 
ducing it  in  HopeweU.  Va..  and  because  of 
illnesses  among  the  plant's  workers.  The 
plant  was  closed  last  July. 

In  August,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  ordered  the  manufacturer  to  stop 
sales  and  use  of  the  compound  and  pro- 
hibited further  manufacture. 

Tests  done  for  the  institute  showed  that 
many  rats  and  mice,  fed  Kepone  for  80  weeks 
as  part  of  their  diet,  developed  cancer  nf  the 
liver. 

In  a  summary  of  the  test  results,  the  cancer 
Institute  said  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
male  mice  that  were  fed  the  compound  dur- 
ing the  long-term  test  had  developed  liver 
cancer.  More  than  40  percent  of  female  mice 
developed  the  disease. 

In  comparable  studies  of  rats,  7  percent  of 
males  in  one  group  developed  liver  cancer  as 
did  22  percent  of  the  females.  No  liver  can- 
cers developed  in  rats  of  either  sex  that  were 
not  fed  the  compound. 

LIVER   LESIONS 

"Test  results  clearly  sioggest  liver  lesions, 
including  cancer,  were  Induced  In  both  sexes 
of  rats  and  mice  fed  chlordecone  tinder  the 
conditions  of  this  test, "  a  statement  by  the 
Institute  concluded. 

Chlordecone  Is  the  common  chemical  name 
of  Kepone,  which  was  originally  developed  by 
the  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  and  manu- 
factured. untU  last  summer,  by  its  subcon- 
tractor. Life  Science  Products  Company  of 
Hopewell,  Va.,  which  is  now  Insolvent. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  statement  said  It 
was  not  possible  to  extrapolate  the  results  of 
the  animal  experiments  to  humans  but  that 
the  tests  served  as  a  warning  of  the  com- 
pound's possible  cancer -causing  potential  In 
humans. 

The  tests  were  part  of  a  major  program  tn 
which  the  National  Cancer  Institute  is  testing 
about  500  compounds  for  cancer-causing  po- 
tential. The  compounds  Include  industrial 
chemicals,  pesticides,  food  additives  and  some 
naturally  occurring  substances.  The  purpose 
is  to  identify  cancer-causing  chemicals  In  the 
environment. 

Kep>one  was  selected  for  the  tests,  the  In- 
stitute said,  because  It  is  chemically  related 
to  other  sxispected  cancer-causing  chemicals 
and  because  of  Its  presence  in  the  human 
environment. 

The  Illnesses  reported  to  date  In  the  plant 
employees  in  Virginia  Included  tremors, 
blurred  vision  and  loss  of  memory,  but  not 
liver  cancer. 

In  answer  to  a  query  today,  a  spokesman 
for  the  EP.A.  said  that  the  ban  on  manu- 
facture and  Bcdes  applied  only  to  the  single 
known  producer,  the  plant  in  Hc^eweU,  but 
that  the  agency  was  taking  steps  to  prevent 
use  of  the  pesticide  in  products  generally. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  Is  used  In  40 
household  products  to  control  ants,  roaches, 
and  some  other  pests.  More  than  90  percent 
of  production  has  been  for  export. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBIESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  9.  1976 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  last  week  I  received  In  my  ofBce  a 
couple  of  remarkable  communications. 
One,  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Is  entitled  "Johnny  Horizon.  His  Job 
Done,  Leaves  Government  Service."  The 
other,  from  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  Is  a  statement 
that  ERDA  will  no  longer  be  inundating 
our  ofQces  with  Its  press  releases,  and  in- 
stead will  offer  to  those  interested  in 
the  day-to-day  actions  of  the  agency  a 
weekly  summary  of  activities.  I  commend 
both  of  these  actions. 

At  the  end  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's statement  on  Johnny  Horizon  is  a 
very  appropriate  comment  which  I  have 
seldom  heard  uttered  by  bureaucrats.  It 
follows: 

It  is  often  said  that  Federal  programs  sur- 
vive beyond  their  period  of  usefvilness.  John- 
ny Horizon  has  served  this  purpose  and  will 
now  leave  the  scene  letting  the  people  do 
the  job  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  folks  down  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  should 
heed  these  words  and  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
are  doing.  When  the  FEA  Act  expires  on 
June  30,  they  may  well  be  working  for 
these  agencies.  Perhaps,  that  will  have 
some  effect  on  the  Energy  Ants  we  have 
crawling  aroimd,  the  60  FEA  press  re- 
lease which  are  being  uttered  now  each 
month,  and  the  speechmaklng  the  agency 
is  so  fond  of  now. 

The  material  follows : 

vs.  ENxacT  Reseakch  and 
Devzxopment  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25, 1976. 

Dear  Rxader:  ERDA  is  revising  Its  daUy 
news  release  mailing  lists  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  printing  and  mailing.  You  have  been  re- 
ceiving dally  announcements  on  ERDA  fos- 
sil energy  programs  as  part  of  a  malUng  list 
which  was  transferred  to  ERDA  from  the 
former  OfBce  of  Coal  Research.  After  AprU  1, 
1976,  ERDA  wUl  maU  daUy,  individual  copies 
to  new  media  only. 

However,  we  wlU  offer  a  weekly  compUa- 
tion  of  the  ERDA  announcements  to  others 
who  are  interested  in  following  ERDA  activi- 
ties. This  Weekly  Summary  contains  the  fuU 
text  of  all  ERDA  news  releases  from  the  pre- 
ceding week,  major  speeches  by  ERDA  staff 
and  new  Fact  Sheets  on  ERDA  programs. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  this  Weekly 
Summary,  please  complete  and  return  the 
enclosed  card.  If  you  already  receive  the 
Weekly  Summary,  you  do  not  need  to  return 
the  card.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
for  your  Interest  in  ERDA  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Altrkd  p.  Alibrando, 
Assistant  Director  for  Public  Informa- 
tion, Offlee  of  Public  Affairs. 

Enclosure:  As  stated. 
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JOKKNT  HORIZCN,  HiS  JOB  DONR,  LCAVKB 
aOVnHKZKT  SeRVICS 

The  Johnny  Horizon  program,  created 
eight  years  ago  to  enlist  the  public  in  a  clean- 
up of  trash  and  Utter  on  the  public  lands, 
has  done  Its  job  and  Is  being  phased  out  by 
September  30,  1976,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  announced  today. 

OrlglnaUy  conceived  by  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  as  a  means  of  raisliig 
pubUc  consciousness  toward  the  condition  of 
the  pubUc  domain  in  the  West,  the  program 
was  adopted  nationwide  by  the  Department 
several  years  later  and  achieved  an  enthu- 
siastic foUowlng.  It  featured  cleanup  drives 
by  volunteer  youth  and  community  groups, 
to  the  tune  of  songs  performed  by  Burl  Ives 
and  other  entertainers— also  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

Most  recently  it  has  borne  the  title  of 
Johnny  Horizon  "76,  with  the  motto,  "Let's 
Clean  Up  America  for  Our  200th  Birthday." 

"Johnny  Horizon  has  done  his  job  and 
done  it  weU,"  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  "His  life  span  embraced  a 
time  of  massive  reawakening,  of  environ- 
mental awareness,  community  action,  and 
citizen  participation.  People  across  the  land 
realize  that  they  personally  can  do  much  to 
make  our  country  more  Uvable. 

"It  Is  often  said  that  Federal  programa 
survive  beyond  their  period  of  usefulness. 
Johnny  Horizon  has  served  this  purpose  and 
wlU  now  leave  the  scene  letting  the  people 
do  the  job  themselves." 


CHANGES  PROPOSED  IN  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprQ  9,  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  legislation  to  amend 
our  present  ssratem  for  assessing  unem- 
ployment benefit  eligibility.  If  enacted, 
this  bill  will  provide  an  additional  13 
weeks  unemployment  compensation  to 
areas  suffering  from  high  unemployment 
within  States  with  low  insured  unem- 
ployment rates — lUR. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues — Mr.  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Eowakds  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Wiavzk — 
are  joining  in  sponsoring  this  proposal 
to  substitute  labor  area  "emergency  on" 
or  "emergency  off"  indicators  for  the 
troublesome  and  inequitable  State  trig- 
gers for  unemployment  compensation 
eligibility  imder  which  the  country  has 
been  functioning  since  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

In  this  measure,  a  labor  area  is  defined 
as  any  area  designated  as  being  a  con- 
tiguous population  center  with  a  popula- 
tion of  at  least  250,000.  States  would  be 
given  the  option  to  elect  to  apply  the 
trigger  on  an  area  instead  of  a  state^ride 
basis.  The  option  to  elect  either  would  be 
open  for  3  years,  after  which  State  elec- 
tion of  area  or  State  criteria  would  be 
permanent. 

Further,  my  bill  triggers  the  first  13- 
week  extension — to  52  weeks — if  unem- 
ployment In  an  area  exceeds  5  percent 
An  additional  13-week  benefit  period — to 
65  weeks— is  triggered  if  unemployment 
in  the  area  exceeds  6  percent. 


V. 


l>!ing 
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I  should  note  tha 
certed  actions  are 
before  the  House  a 
States  with  low  ovei^ 
gentleman  from  Wise  onsln 
and   the   gentleman 
Rbgula)   have  Introduced 
trigger  legislation 
mlttee  on  Unemployiiient 
has   scheduled 
month.  The  need  Is 
divlduals  received  th^lr 
tal  benefits  on  the 
and  now  have  no  po^lblllty 
support. 


hearings 


A    STRATEGY   POA 
AVIATIOI' 


a  number  of  con- 
taken  to  bring 
relief  measure  for 
lUR's.  Both  the 
(Mr.  Steiger) 
from    Ohio    (Mr. 
similar  area 
House  Subcom- 
Compensatlon 
for  late   this 
urgent  as  many  In- 
final  supplemen- 
t^lrd  of  this  month 
for  further 


COPING   WITH 
NOISE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


OF   NKW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday.  Api^l 


TORK 
K^RESENTATIVES 
9,  1976 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mrl  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  U.S.  I  nvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  spoko  before  the  Inter- 
Nolse  1976  Conference  In  Washington, 
D.C.  The  title  of  the  fepeech  was  "Quiet, 
People  Living  Here:  A  Strategy  for  Cop- 
ing with  Aviation  Noi  se."  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  speec  i  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  Sen  ite  for  It  presents  a 
plan  to  deal  with  aid  solve  the  most 
pressing  problem  for  ( ivil  aviation  In  our 
Nation,  aircraft  noise.  Unless  this  prob- 
lem is  solved,  the  eccnomic  problems  of 
our  airlines  will  con  Inue  to  grow  and 
the  future  growth  of  >ur  airlines  will  be 
inhibited.   That,   of    course,   will   affect 
every   manufacturer   and   employee   of 
those  airlines  and  the  type  of  service  that 
can  be  offered  to  thg  public.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  we  have  failed  at  the  Federal 
level  to  deal  with  this  jroblem  In  a  forth- 
right and  realistic  ma  nner.  Procrastina- 
tion, delay,  and  avolc  ance  of  the  issues 
has  been  the  main  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  which   while   de- 
manding jurisdiction  over  the  problem 
has  decided  to  do  not  ling  about  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  of  th  s  country  are  tired 
of  a  Government  that 
the  power  to  act  anc 
The  speech  by  Mr. 
and  most  effective  stai( 
seen  on  the  current  pr(  blems  facing  those 
who  realize  that  jet   loise  is  strangling 
the  aircraft  industry.  The  dispute  over 
the  SST  Concorde  sho  ild  prove  this  to  all 
that  are  willing  to  face  facts.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  plam ;  has  been  doomed 
to  failure  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
aviation  Industry  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  jet  noise.  Th;  fate  of  the  SST 
will  be  the  fate  of  th(  i  airline  Industries 
themselves  if  they  do  not  wake  up  and 
decide  to^make  the  racrifices  that  are 
needed  to  solve  this  pr^  )blem.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  time  Is  already  late  but  the  in- 
dustry would  be  well  advised  to  move  now 
for   action   would   be  better  late  than 


.never. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  comfcend 
Mr.  Train  to  every  M^ber 
and  Senate,  to  every 
line  industry,  and  everhr 
Industry  as  an  expreislon 


abrogates  to  Itself 
then  falls  to  act. 
Train  is  the  best 
ement  that  I  have 


the  words  of 
of  the  House 
aflRcial  In  the  air- 
employee  of  that 
of  common - 
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sense  which  dictates  action  and  can  be 
ignored  only  at  that  lndusti7's  peril. 

Quiet,  People  Living  Hebe:  A  Strategt  ros 
Coping  with  Aviation  Noise 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Russell  E. 
Train,  Administrator,  VB.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  before  the  Inter-Nolse 
1976  Conference,  Washington,  D.C,  April  5, 
1976) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  group  as  large  and 
diverse  as  this  gets  together,  not  to  raise  the 
decibel  level,  but  to  lower  it — not  to  make 
noise,  but  to  explore  ways  of  controlling  it.  I 
am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportiinlty  to 
be  with  you  this  Monday  morning  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  weekend  at  my  farm  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  where  the  splash 
of  fish  and  the  call  of  wild  geese  are  among 
the  loudest  sounds  to  break  the  genera: 
calm  and  quiet,  and  where  I  am  able,  some- 
times, to  enjoy  the  rare  experience  of  hear- 
ing myself  think. 

The  whistling  swans  had  all  gone  about 
two  weeks  ago  on  their  annual  migration  to 
the  far  north  of  Alaska  and  Canada.  Most  of 
the  Canada  geese  had  also  departed  by  last 
weekend  for  Hudson  Bay  and  points  north. 
With  their  departure  have  come  the  osprey. 
slowly  recovering  from  the  near  collapse  of 
their  species,  wheeling  and  diving  overhead 
with  their  shrill,  high-pitched  cries  that 
make  us  look  up  and  search  the  skies.  These 
are  seasonal  changes  and,  because  they  help 
herald  the  marvelous  cycles  of  nature,  we 
find  them  exciting,  anticipatory  of  changes 
to  come.  There  are  other  noises,  of  course, 
mostly  man-made,  which  know  no  seasons, 
and  the  constant  flight  of  aircraft  overhead, 
large  and  small,  are  among  these. 

The  EPA  noise  control  program  Is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  major  en- 
vironmental efforts,  and  we  have — quite 
frankly  after  something  of  a  slow  start — fi- 
nally begun  to  make  some  real  headway  In 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  In  fact.  Just  this 
last  week  I  signed  the  most  Important  noise 
control  regulation  to  be  Issued  by  EPA  to 
date — the  new  product  standard  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  for  medium  and  heavy  duty 
trucks.  The  standards  will  actuaUy  save  this 
country  money  since  the  fuel  savings 
achieved  by  the  standards  will  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  noise  abatement.  This  Is 
a  dramatic  case  where  less  noise  means  more 
efficiency!  The  Director  of  the  EPA  Noise 
Office,  Chuck  Elklns,  will  be  talking  to  you 
later  about  the  details  of  our  noise  control 
effort,  and  we  have  prepared  for  distribution 
to  you  today  a  small  booklet  that  sums  up 
our  progress  thus  far.  So  rather  than  recite 
a  long  laundry  list  of  things  we  have  done, 
and  plan  to  do,  I'd  like  to  address  this  morn- 
ing a  noise  problem  that  was  a  matter  of 
major  national  concern  more  than  25  years 
ago,  which  we  have  done  little  to  alleviate 
In  the  years  since,  and  which  today  must 
rank — along  with  the  problem  of  noise  In  the 
workplace — as  one  of  the  most  acute  noise 
problems  that  confronts  us — I  speak  of  the 
problem  of  aviation  noise. 

For  some  25  years  now,  communities 
around  the  major  airports  of  this  country 
have  experienced  an  ever  increasing  expo- 
sure to  noise.  Day  In  and  day  out,  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  are  deluged  by  the 
din  of  airplanes  landing  and  taking  off  over 
their  homes.  Very  many  of  these  people  are 
subjected  to  noise  levels  so  high  that  ac- 
cording to  the  best  scientific  evidence  now 
available  they  run  a  very  real  risk  of  actu- 
ally having  their  hearing  affected.  Opening 
a  window  to  enjoy  a  warm,  spring  breeze, 
using  the  patio  in  comfort  for  a  barbeque.  re- 
laxing In  front  of  a  TV  set  without  being 
disturbed,  or  canylng  on  an  uninterrupted 
conversation  with  a  friend  to  the  comfort  of 
our  homes:  These  ordinary,  everyday  activ- 
ities which  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 
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they  cannot  enjoy.  We  can,  with  some  assur- 
ance, estimate  the  physical  effects  on  those 
people  of  prolonged  exposure  to  airport  noise 
levels.  There  Is  no  way  we  can  measure  the 
profoimd  mental  and  emotional  distress  they 
must  endure. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  sense 
of  utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness  that 
overwhelms  them.  They  have  often  given  up 
hope  that  they  can  do  anything  themselves 
to  avoid  this  misery  except  to  move.  They 
doubt  that  any  governmental  agency  or  pri- 
vate group  will  do  anything  about  It.  When 
they  have  tried  to  get  things  done,  they  have 
experienced  only  a  most  dizzying  and  dis- 
heartening round  of  "buck-passing."  No  one 
seems  to  have  the  authority,  or  the  power, 
or  the  will  to  give  them  any  real  help:  No 
one  seems  to  be  In  charge.  At  least  no  one 
win  admit  to  It. 

?rhe  manufacturers  assert  that  they  have 
already  done  their  part  by  building  planes 
to  meet  the  PAA's  1969  noise  standards  for 
new  aircraft — the  FAR  36  standards.  The 
air  carriers  point  out  that  they  would  buy 
quieter  planes  If  their  economic  picture  were 
not  so  bad.  Some  pilots  insist  that  the  safety 
of  their  passengers  Is  Jeopardized  by  noise 
abatement  procediu-es,  that  such  procedures 
are  not  very  effective  anyway,  and  that  It  Is 
the  source  of  the  noise,  the  airplane,  which 
should  be  quieted.  Many  airport  proprietors 
Insist  that  they  would  like  to  help,  but  the 
PAA  has  preempted  them,  and  thus  their 
hands  are  largely  tied.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  asserted  the  right  to  be  In  charge, 
and  has  proposed  a  lot  of  noise  abatement 
rules,  but  seems  to  have  difficulty  In  getting 
them  promulgated.  Urban  planners  and  city 
councils  insist  that  the  airport  planning 
process  does  not  include  them  and  that,  even 
In  those  rare  cases  where  they  do  get  In- 
volved, their  traditional  tools  such  as  zoning 
do  not  seem  very  effective.  In  short,  the  noise 
Impacted  citizen  is  left  to  his  own  devices: 
Either  move,  or  close  his  windows,  turn  up 
his  TV,  grin  and  bear  it. 

I  might  say  as  a  footnote  here  that  the 
last  thing  we  need  to  add  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult situation  at  such  Impacted  airports  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  Is  the  Concorde — a  brand 
new  type  of  aircraft  and  yet  already  so  out 
of  date — which  Is  even  noisier  and  thirstier 
than  the  rest.  In  short,  the  Concorde  Is  an 
anachronistic  piece  of  technology  which  Is 
out  of  phase  with  the  noise  and  ener^  pol- 
icies of  this  country  and,  I  suspect,  of  much 
of  the  world  beyond  our  boundaries. 

The  problem  is,  in  other  words,  that  air- 
craft noise  Is  always  somebody  else's  prob- 
lem. And  nobody,  as  a  result,  seems  to  feel 
that  they  have  the  authority  or  ability — even 
If  they  have  the  Inclination — to  do  much 
about  It.  Each  of  the  excuses  I  have  cited  is 
perfectly  understandable.  No  one  wants  to 
be  the  "fall  guy,"  the  one  who  has  to  carry 
the  whole  burden  of  solving  a  very  serious 
and  complex  problem.  It  Is  natural  to  want 
to  wait  until  someone  else  takes  the  step. 
But  when  you  put  all  these  "excuses"  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  little  or  no  action  at 
all.  The  people  who  live  next  to  our  nation's 
airports  are  the  most  directly  affected  by  this 
persistent  failure  to  act.  But  they  are  by 
no  means  the  only  ones. 

Many  airport  proprietors  are  now  defend- 
ants In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  lawsuits.  These  suits  are  stifling  the  ini- 
tiative of  our  airport  proprietors  and  threat- 
ening to  place  them  under  Intolerable  finan- 
cial burdens.  The  building  of  new  airports, 
and  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  ex- 
isting ones,  have  been  substantltvlly  slowed 
primarily  because  of  legitimate  environmen- 
tal concerns  on  the  part  of  our  citizens. 
Many  of  these  Improvements  are  needed  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  our  national  air 
transportation  system. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  do  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  problem  of  aviation  noise,  not 
only  will  those  who  live  near  airports  con- 
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tlnue  to  suffer,  but  the  growth  of  the  en- 
tire aviation  Industry  Itself  will  continue  to 
be  Impaired  and  Impeded  by  such  uncer- 
tainties as:  What  further  abatement  wlU 
be  required  of  the  aircraft  manufacturers? 
What  procedures  will  be  required  of  the 
pilots?  What  aircraft  and  operational  restric- 
tions will  be  Imposed  on  the  Nation's  air- 
lines? What  Impact  wUl  growth  of  the  local 
airport  have  on  land  use  aroiuid  the  airport? 
The  list  is  almost  endless. 

How  have  we  gotten  ourselves  Into  this 
dilemma,  a  Nation  Jiistly  proud  of  the  high- 
ly efficient  and  safe  air  transportation  sys- 
tem which  has  revolutionized  travel  and 
communication  for  our  citizens?  How  have 
we  allowed  everyone  to  seemingly  pass  the 
buck  for  so  long  on  a  problem  with  such  far 
reaching  implications? 

We  cannot  say  that  we  were  not  warned. 
Harry  Truman,  who  made  a  point  of  living 
by  his  motto,  "The  buck  stops  here,"  con- 
vened a  President's  Airport  Commission,  the 
so-called  Doolittle  Commission,  In  1952  to 
look  at  the  growing  airport  system.  The  re- 
sult was  a  report  whose  recommendations 
are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1952. 

The  Commission  concluded,  among  other 
things,  that:  "Some  excuse  may  be  found 
for  failure  to  have  foreseen  the  rapid  rate  of 
aeronautical  progress  In  designing  airports 
in  the  past,  but  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  people  living  on  the 
ground  In  the  vicinity  of  airports.  To  be 
siu-e,  many  settled  near  an  airport  after  It 
was  in  operation,  with  little  realization  of 
the  potential  nuisance  and  hazard.  The  pub- 
lic cannot  be  expected,  however,  to  antici- 
pate technical  developments  and  It  should 
be  Informed  and  protected  by  the  respon- 
sible authorities." 

It  followed  this  conclusion  with  some  spe- 
cific recommendations  that,  had  we  acted 
upon  them,  would  by  now  have  brought  the 
problem  of  noise  well  under  control. 

Today,  nearly  a  qusirter  of  a  century  later, 
we  continue  to  ignore  the  advice  of  his  Air- 
port Commission  and  several  commissions 
and  reports  since. 

Rather  than  dwelling  on  why  this  hap- 
pened, wc  should  ask,  I  think,  why  must  this 
situation  persist?  And  If  we  take  a  close  look 
at  the  situation,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  there  really  is  no  good  reason 
at  all  why  it  should  exist. 

Take,  to  begin  with,  the  argument — or  ex- 
cuse— that  no  one  group  has  the  authority 
to  solve  the  whole  problem.  This  statement 
has  some  truth  to  It.  but  In  no  respect  does 
it  mean  that  nothing  oan  or  should  be  done. 
1  used  to  hear  this  same  argument  in  air 
and  water  pollution:  "Cleaning  up  my  fac- 
tory will  not  make  the  river  or  air  clean 
unless  others  abate  too,  so  why  should  I  do 
anything?"  If  we  had  accepted  this  argu- 
ment, we  would  have  never  made  any  prog- 
ress at  all  In  cleaning  up  water  and  air  pol- 
lution m  this  country  Everyone  needs  to 
pull  his  share  of  the  load. 

The  sUr  carriers  can  and  should  retrofit  or 
replace  the  many  noisy  aircraft  remaining  In 
their  fleet.  The  pilots  can  and  should  fly  their 
aircraft  more  quietly  by  following  the  noise 
reduction  methods  of  some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive air  carriers.  The  aircraft  manufac- 
turers can  and  should  make  aircraft  sub- 
stantiaUy  quieter  than  they  are  today.  The 
airport  proprietor  can  and  should  take  ac- 
tions such  as  using  preferential  runways. 
Imposing  curfews  where  possible,  necessary, 
and  beneflclal.  and  buying  land  and  putting 
It  into  compatible  use. 

The  public  officials  and  lu-ban  planning 
professionals  In  our  communities  can  and 
should  use  existing  land  use  controls  and 
develop  new  ones  to  Insure  that  the  land 
exposed  to  high  noise  levels  around  airports 
Is  put  Into  compatible  use.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Instead  of  saying  "no"  to  local  of- 
ficials and  airport  proprietors,  should  en- 
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courage  them  xo  plan  uid  implement  a  iwlse 
abatement  program. 

A  second  obstacle  to  progress  In  reducing 
aviation  noise  is  the  often  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  the  solution  Is  solely  technological 
and  that  the  whole  question  of  aviation  noise 
abatement  Is  so  technical  that  no  ordinary 
citizen  or  poUcy-maker  can  possibly  under- 
stand it  well  enough  to  take  part  In  the  de- 
cision-making. The  layman.  In  other  words, 
has  no  choice  but  to  throw  up  his  hands  and 
leave  it  all  up  to  the  experts. 

Those  of  us  In  the  aviation  noise  abate- 
ment business,  including  EPA,  certainly  are 
more  aware  of  the  complicated  technical  and 
legal  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  understate  how  technically  sophis- 
ticated this  subject  Is.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  decision  on  how  much 
noise  abatement  Is  necessary,  and  what  the 
public  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  that 
abatement.  Is  not  simply  a  technical  judg- 
ment. It  Is  also  and  perhaps  primarily  a  value 
Judgment  about  the  quality  of  life  that  we 
want  in  this  country.  People  with  technical 
knowledge  In  this  field  are  no  more  and  no 
less  qualified  to  make  such  a  value  Judgment 
for  the  people  of  this  country  than  anyone 
else.  It  is  essential  that  we  open  up  the 
decision-making  process  on  airport  noise  to 
include  those  people  who  are  not  technically 
trained  In  this  area,  but  who  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  value  Judgment  which 
must  be  made.  In  this  field,  as  in  other  fields 
of  environmental  quality,  those  with  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  need  to  acquire  much  more 
humility  about  their  right  to  impose  their 
values  on  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  most  neglected, 
yet  impwrtant,  aspects  of  aviation  noise  con- 
trol is  the  area  of  land  use.  The  Seattle/ 
Tacoma  Airport,  for  Instance,  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  we  have  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  airport  as  a  drawing  card  for  land  de- 
velopment. When  It  was  built,  the  Seattle/ 
Tacoma  Airport  was  surrounded  by  a  vast 
amount  of  imdeveloped  land.  Today,  many 
years  later.  It  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
severely  Impacted  airports.  This  same  scen- 
ario has  unfolded  at  dozens  of  our  Nation's 
airports.  Once  the  land  is  developed.  It  is,  of 
course,  tremendously  costly  to  buy  up  for 
noise  buffer  zones.  The  airports  of  the  coun- 
try are  faced  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  lawsuits  for  noise  damages  which 
can  be  only  partially  reduced  by  aircraft 
standards  and  operational  controls. 

All  the  blame  obviously  does  not  rest  with 
the  airport  operator  or  the  air  carriers  or  the 
Federal  Government.  Land  use  control  la 
traditionally  the  responsibility  of  local  au- 
thorities. But  even  when  normal  land  use 
controls  have  been  used,  they  have  not  al« 
ways  proved  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
powerful  forces  In  favor  of  developing  the 
land  near  airports.  All  of  us,  1  am  sure,  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  sympathize  with  people 
who  have  moved  into  neighborhoods  around 
our  airports  after  the  airports  are  already 
there  and  operating.  It  seems  somewhat  un- 
just to  impose  upon  the  airport  proprietor 
the  expense  of  compensating  people  who  have 
knowingly  moved  into  the  impacted  neigh- 
borhood. Before  we  criticize  such  people  how- 
ever, we  need  to  remember  that  the  impact 
of  noise  on  people  Is  not  widely  understood 
or  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  It  is  some- 
what presumptuous  of  those  who  are  expert 
In  the  subject  to  assume  that  people  moving 
into  homes  near  airports  fully  comprehend 
the  psychological,  social  and  physical  impacts 
of  this  noise  day-ln  and  day-out.  One  might 
hope  that  the  cost  of  homes  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  airports  would  reflect  the  Impact  of 
the  noise,  so  that  people  buying  these  homes 
would  in  effect  be  put  on  notice  about  the 
detrimental  effects  of  the  noise.  However,  it 
Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  market  price  ae- 
ciirately  reflects  the  noise  impacts  upon  the 
neighborhood,  and  real  estate  salesmen  have 
been  known  to  show  people  new  houses  at 
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those  hours  of   the  day   vhen   tlie  tewect 
flights  are  scheduled. 

In  at  least  one  case  in  California,  the  oomt 
has  found  that  people  are  eligible  for  nui- 
sance payments  even  In  sitiiations  where  they 
have  already  received  compensation  for  tha 
taking  of  their  property. 

During  the  last  9  to  13  months.  I  have  been 
seeing  some  hopeful  signs  that  we  will  be  able 
to  break  out  of  the  holding  pattern  we  have 
been  In  for  so  long  on  aviation  noise.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  some  tentative  steps  that 
the  groups  Involved  have  recently  taken  to 
explore  Joint  solutions  to  the  noise  problem 
around  our  Nation's  airports.  These  signs 
include : 

A  new  PAA  proposal  for  stricter  FAB  38 
levels,  bringing  the  national  standards  for 
aircraft  manufacturers  more  Into  line  wltb 
what  is  achievable  with  current  teciinology. 
FAA's  recognition  and  promotion  of  the 
concept  of  airport  noise  planning  and  abate- 
ment. 

An  indication  from  the  Department  ot 
Transportation  that  a  flnal  and.  we  hope,  a 
favorable  decision  on  retrofit  Is  imminent. — 
a  decision  which  is  t^e  keystone  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  aviation  noise  abatement  effort. 
Some  indication  from  the  leadership  of 
the  airlines  and  pilots  that  they  may  be 
reffdy  to  accept  and  promote  noise  abate- 
ment takeoff  and  landing  procedures. 

Actions  on  the  part  of  several  airport  pro- 
prietors, with  Los  Angeles  the  most  pubU- 
cized  example,  which  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  d^  with  their  notse  abatement 
problems  and,  if  necessary,  to  do  so  without 
waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  lead  the  way. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  fact.  Uncle  Sam  will 
lead  the  way,  with  the  PAA  In  the  forefront. 
This  will  provide  the  national  leadership 
which  we  all  desire  and  help  put  an  end  to 
the  buck  passing  which  has  had  such  de- 
bilitating effects  In  the  past.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  initial  efforts  of  the  PAA  Adminis- 
trator, John  McLucas,  in  this  regard,  and 
EPA  stands  ready  to  give  him  all  the  help 
it  can  in  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem. 
What,  specifically,  do  we  need  In  the  way 
of  Federal  leadership?  To  b^ln  with,  I  be- 
lieve the  aircraft  manufacturers  need  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  establish  national 
aircraft  standards  in  a  manner  which  will 
give  them  adequate  lead  time  to  adjust  their 
design  and  production  processes  and  assure 
them  a  ready  market  for  these  quieter  air- 
craft. Significant  improvements  in  technol- 
ogy will  be  possible  In  the  future,  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  project  these  im- 
provements and  codify  society's  expectations 
into  mandatory  standards  with  sufficient  lead 
times.  The  practice  of  waiting  until  the  new 
technology  Is  being  used  by  some  manufac- 
turers, and  ttien  legislating  its  use  by  aU,  has 
not  provided  the  environmental  protection 
which  we  have  needed;  and  It  has  not  given 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  firm  design 
targets. 

With  regard  to  the  airline  pilots.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  some  airlines 
that  we  can  employ,  at  the  Nation's  airports, 
quieter  landing  and  take-off  procedures  than 
those  which  are  used  by  most  airline  pilots. 
As  an  added  benefit,  these  procedures  can 
save  fuel.  Northwest  Orient  has  indicated 
that  it  saves  almost  $3  million  In  fuel  costs 
each  year  because  of  these  Improved  proce- 
dures. 

The  Federal  Government  should  firmly 
identify  those  take-off  and  landing  proce- 
dures which  are  both  safe  and  advantageous 
from  a  noise  abatement  point  of  view,  and 
should  ensure  their  universal  use.  If  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  possible,  then  Individual  airports  will 
have  to  Impose  site  specific  operational  pro- 
cedures as  a  condition  of  the  use  of  theU 
facilities. 

The  airport  proprietor  Is  probably  the  most 
harassed  of  all  the  participants  in  the  noise 
abatement  process.  Because  of  the  lawsnlta. 
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be  has  a  strong  motlval  Ion  to  take  whatever 
reasonable  actions  be  can  to  reduce  bis 
liability  and  to  providn  some  relief  to  the 
citizens  of  bis  commun  ty.  What  be  needs  is 
a  process  by  which  h<  can  determine  the 
most  effective  means  <<t  abatement  in  his 
particular  situation  and  by  which  he  can 
carry  on  a  meanlngfuJ  dialogue  with  those 
in  the  community — the  city  council,  the  air- 
port neighbors,  the  Cha  mber  of  Conunerce — 
who  want  and  should  have  a  role  in  deter- 
Impact  assessment  metl  odology  for  airports, 
What  be  does  not  need  is  more  lawsuits  and 
more  harangue.  EPA  hu  nearly,  completed 
the  development  of  an  environmental  noise 
impact  assessment  met  lodolgy  for  airports, 
and  an  airport  planning  process,  which  we 
believe  will  meet  these  ijeeds  and  which  have 
the  Important  additional  quality  of  being 
understandable  to  botb  technical  and  non- 
technical people,  Including  the  airport's 
neighbors.  This  will  all  3W  the  city  councils 
and  land  use  planners,  i  is  well  as  the  people 
most  directly  affected  5y  airport  noise,  to 
take  an  effective  part  In  the  planning  and 
abatement  process.  This  kind  of  process  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  ke  sp  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  Incompatible  land  use  from  continu- 
ing to  outrun  even  our  ability  to  deal  with 
the  present  incompatible  uses. 

We  plan  to  propose  an  airport  regulation 
to  the  PAA  in  the  near  future  which  will 
mandate  the  use  of  tils  planning  process 
In  the  development  of  n  >ise  abatement  plans 
at  the  Nation's  airports. 

Every  airport  in  this  country  should  de- 
velop and  implement  a  comprehensive  noise 
abatement  plan,  using  t,  common  planning 
methodology  which  is  u:  iderstandable  to  the 
layman  and  which  is  adopted  after  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  segments  of  the  affected 
public.  We  can  no  longer  try  to  hide  the 
problem  from  the  publ  c.  Instead  we  must 
deal  with  It  stralghtf  trwardly  and  allow 
everyone  affected  to  participate  In  making 
the  difficult  but  necess^y  judgments  about 
bow  the  airport  and  the  community  will 
co-exist.  1 

Aggressive  Federal  acllon  to  do  its  part  Is 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  iway  to  bring  us  out 
of  o\ir  holding  pattern  on  aviation  noise. 
However,  it  is  not  the  only  way. 

If  the  Federal  Qovernment  Is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  lead  in  tnis  manner,  then  it 
should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  airport 
proprietors,  local  ofBcials  and  local  citizens 
who  seek  to  abate  the  intolerable  noise  prob- 
lems which  exist  at  manv  of  the  Nation's  air- 
port.  This  Nation  can  not  afford  to  allow  any 
increase  in  aviation  nofee  at  those  airports 
which  are  already  severejly  Impacted  by  such 
noise.  I 

Instead,  we  must  have  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  noise  impact  on  the  citizens 
who  live  around  those  ^iiports.  In  the  final 
analysis,  if  the  Feder^  Government  does 
not  act,  the  airport  pn^rietor  must  be  al- 
lowed to  control  the  i|oise  at  his  airport, 
even  to  the  point  of  defermlnlng,  in  a  non- 
dlflcrlmtnatory  maiuier,  What  aircraft  will  be 
allowed  to  operate  at  h|s  facility. 

It  is  a  fundamental  piinclple  of  this  coun- 
try that  an  individual  Iwho  owns  property 
has  a  right  to  compensation  If  Its  use  is 
subetantially  impaired.  iThere  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  noise  i^om  aircraft  opera- 
tions can  substantially  I  impair  ^e  use  of 
such  property  around  airx>orts.  This  com- 
pensation for  the  taklnA  of  property  is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  American  tenet  that 
commercial  activity  muit  pay  its  own  way. 
If  noise  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  by-product 
of  our  national  air  tran^x)rtation  system,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  those  who  benefit 
from  the  s^vlce  should  pay  all  of  its  pollu- 
tion costs  and  should  not  impose  the  respon- 
sibility ht  providing  a  subsidy  for  air  trans- 
portation upon  those  uilucky  citizens  who 
happen  to  live  around  lOrports.  In  order  to 
provide  relief  to  the  mo  tt  severrty  Impacted 
citizens  some  decrease  li  i  the  convenience  to 
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the  air  passenger  may  result,  although  I 
think  this  imllkely.  I  think  we  should  be 
willing  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

Equally  fundamental  to  our  concept  of 
Justice  is  the  principle  that,  when  our  sys- 
tem imposes  liabilities  on  individuals  or  In- 
stitutions, such  persons  or  institutions 
must  have  the  authority  to  take  actions  to 
mitigate  these  costs.  It  seems  to  me  uncon- 
scionable for  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  one  hand  to  insist  that  the  liability  for 
noise  around  airports  lies  virlth  the  airport 
operator,  as  in  fact  the  FAA  and  the  coiu'ts 
have  asserted,  and  at  the  same  time  insist 
that  the  airport  operators  are  preempted 
from  taking  any  reasonable  abatement  ac- 
tions to  escape  this  liability.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  airport  oi>€rators,  air  carriers, 
and  even  local  taxpayers  will  continue  to 
pay  substantial  sums  of  money  for  this  lia- 
bility, and  the  adverse  health  and  welfare 
consequences  of  this  noise  will  continue  to 
be  imposed  on  our  citizens.  Prom  a  public 
policy  point  of  view,  the  foregoing  seems  to 
be  the  worst  of  all  possible  results. 

What  we  need  Is  a  system  which  assures 
that  the  air  transxKirtation  system  pays  its 
own  way:  either  by  abating  noise  to  bring 
the  adverse  Impact  down  to  an  acceptable 
level,  or  by  buying  the  land  which  is  so 
Impacted  and  putting  it  into  con^>atlble  use. 
The  halfway  measxires  of  paying  compensa- 
tion for  aviation  easements  or  for  nui- 
sance damages  seem  to  me  to  be  throwing 
money  down  the  proverbial  "rat  hole."  The 
environment  and  the  public  suffer,  and  good 
money  is  wasted. 

I  see  no  real  objection  to  letting  the  lia- 
bility rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  airport 
proprietor.  This  puts  the  decision-making 
where  it  belongs.  Land  use  decisions  and  op- 
erational decisions  by  airports  are  essentially 
local  in  nature.  The  welfare  of  the  people 
around  these  airports  is  first  and  foremost 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  community. 
The  benefits  of  the  airport  are.  in  turn, 
largely  local  in  nature.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  act  aggressively  to  assist 
these  airports  with  their  abatement  efforts 
since  the  entire  solution  to  the  noise  problem 
at  individual  airports  cannot  and  should  not 
come  from  Uncle  Sam.  There  are  many  site 
specific  actions  which  should  be  taken  at  in- 
dividual airports,  and  these  communities  and 
airport  proprietors  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  from  taking  these 
actions. 

There  are,  at  the  same  time,  many  noise 
abatement  actions  which  are  best  under- 
taken on  a  national  basis.  These  include  ret- 
rofit, operational  procedures  for  landing  and 
takeoffs,  and  standards  for  new  aircraft  de- 
sign. But  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that 
the  retrofit  and  the  op>eratlonal  procediuree 
be  mandated  on  a  national  and  unlf(»in 
basis.  One  can  foresee  some  potential  disrup- 
tion to  air  transportation  systems  if  airports 
individually  require  retrofit  and  operational 
procedures.  But  If  the  Federal  Government 
feels  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  mandate  these 
measures  on  a  national  basis,  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  we  must  step  aside  and  allow  local 
commxinities  to  mandate  them  for  specific 
airports.  If  retrofit  makes  sense  on  a  national 
basis — and  we  and  the  FAA  believe  it  does — 
then  it  certainly  makes  sense  on  a  site  spe- 
cific basis  fen:  airports  such  as  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

Such  a  pluralistic  approach  can  work.  An 
example  is  Wold-Cbamberlain,  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  serving  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  Between  1970  and  1975,  the  airport  pro- 
prietor and  its  air  carrier  tenants  worked  out 
noise  abatement  procedures  both  for  take- 
off and  for  landing.  Because  the  principal 
tenant.  Northwest  Airlines,  was  in  favor  of 
the  procediu-es,  there  was  no  litigation  and 
the  FAA  acquiesced.  The  noise  abatement 
was  dramatic,  and  the  high -complaint  clamor 
that  onoe  Inundated  the  airport  has  been  re- 
placed by  practically  a  non-complaint  calm. 
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When  airports  are  able  to  couple  such  pro- 
cediu-es  with  retrofit  and  FAR  36  equipment 
requirements,  a  giant  step  will  have  been 
taken.  Certainly  If  the  step — which  is  cost- 
effective  and  feasible — is  not  taken  at  the 
Federal  level,  or  until  It  is,  it  should  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  at  the  airport  level, 
especially  since  that  is  where  the  noise  lia- 
bility now  lies. 

Our  national  air  transportation  system 
has  provided  tremendous  Improvements  in 
travel  and  communication  for  the  citizens 
of  this  country.  A  great  deal  of  its  success 
is  attributable  to  its  high  record  of  safety. 
We  need  a  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem which  is  healthy  as  well  as  safe.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that,  unless  we 
make  that  syst^n  quieter,  both  human 
health  and  the  financial  health  of  the  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  suffer. 

We  need  no  miracles  to  achieve  that  kind 
of  system.  All  we  need  Is  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  commitment  to  do  one's  part  to 
solve  the  problem  and  not  pass  the  buck 
to  others.  Many  of  you  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  aviation  noise  abatement.  It  is  time 
for  us  all  to  come  together,  and  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  aviation  noise, 
and  to  build,  at'long  last,  an  air  transporta- 
tion system  that  is  safe,  healthy  and  quieter. 

The  present  situation  does  little  more  than 
protect  the  interest  of  the  short-term  land 
speculators.  It  does  not  protect  the  interest 
of  the  general  public,  the  home  owner,  the 
community  at  large,  or  the  taxpayer.  Most 
assuredly,  it  does  not  promote  the  long-term 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
air  transport  system.  We  really  know  what 
needs  to  be  done.  We  have  simply  lacked  the 
will  to  do  it.  Let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 


BALDUS  APPFIOVES  OP  ZABLOCKI 
JOB  OBSERVATIONS 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin, 
and  an  outstanding  Congressman,  Clem 
Zablocki,  made  public  some  observations 
on  the  vetoed  public  works  bill  that  I 
found  compelling.  I  have  informed  th« 
citizens  in  my  district  of  the  cost  to  them 
of  that  veto,  particularly  because  of  the 
loss  of  waste  water  treatment  construc- 
tion funds  contained  in  the  bill.  Because 
of  the  veto.  28  communities  in  the  Third 
District  will  probably  lose  their  chance 
at  Step  1  fimdin^:  for  years  to  come. 

Congressman  Zablocki  further  docu- 
ments the  cost  to  Wisconsin  of  that  veto. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Recoro  as 
thoughtful  and  informative  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin: 
CoNGRXsdkiAN     Zablocki     Supports     Hottsk 

OviKKiDE  which  Would  Have  Creatko  an 

Estimated    1,000   New   Additional   Direct 

Jobs  in  Milwattkex  Area 

The  Hou£e  of  Representatives  succeeefully 
overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the  Public 
Works  bill  authorizing  $6.2  billion  in  direct 
federal  aid  to  the  nation's  cities  and  states. 
The  bill  would  have  created  more  than 
600,000  new  Jobs  In  the  next  20  months  (most 
of  them  in  the  private  sector),  stimulated 
economic  recovery  and  reduced  the  federal 
deficit  by  nearly  $10  billion.  Unfortunately, 
the  veto  was  sustained  in  the  Senate. 

This  CongressionaUy  Inspired  action  would 
have  created  an  estimated  1,000  direct  new 
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additional  Jobs  in  the  Milwaukee  area,  which 
has  been  suffering  from  the  highest  levels 
of  unemployment  since  the  Depression. 

This  bill  would  have  proven  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  construction  trades  and  related 
supply  industries  in  the  MUwaukee  area 
where  Joblessness  has  been  reported  at  above 
26%.  These  monies  could  have  been  used  in 
the  Milwaukee  area  for  meaningful  and 
needed  local  projects  in  the  areas  of  public 
safety,  sanitation,  environment,  education, 
recreation  and  transportation. 

Because  of  the  high  level  of  unemployment 
of  9.1%  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  and  over 
8'"r  In  the  County  of  Milwaukee,  both  of 
these  areas  combined  would  have  received 
an  estimated  additional  $4.8  million  to  help 
maintain  essential  public  services  such  as 
police,  fire,  and  health  protection.  This  assist- 
ance would  be  the  equivalent  of  keeping 
an  estimated  325  public  service  employees  on 
the  pajmDll. 

(Congressman  Zablocki  also  made  the  fol- 
lowing general  observations) : 

This  bill  was  specifically  designed  to  put 
people  to  work  quickly  during  this  calendar 
year; 

Creating  650,000  direct  new  additional  Jobs 
nationally  woiild  have  reduced  the  Federal 
deficit  by  an  estimated  $9.6  billion.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  would  have  restored  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  pride  to  thousands  of  fellow 
Americans  who  do  not  want  to  receive  an 
unemployment  check  or  be  on  welfare,  but 
rather  want  the  opportunity  to  earn  an 
honest  day's  work. 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  which  has  already 
been  Included  in  the  Congressional  budget 
resolution  adopted  by  Congress,  would  not 
have  resulted  in  increased  Federal  spending 
but  rather  would  have  resulted  in  a  net  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending. 


CRIME  MADE   THEM  SMILE  MORE 
SLOWLY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cliff  Car- 
penter's rec^it  column  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  k  Chronicle  bore  an  impor- 
tant message.  A  highly  respected  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  Carpenter  goes  beyond  the 
cold  statistical  measures  of  the  crime 
problem  to  take  a  more  personal  view  of 
how  crime  is  affecting  individual  citizens 
and  their  neighborhoods. 

His  subjects  are  Morris  Testa  and  Her- 
bert Ouzer.  whose  30-year  partnership 
has  made  the  Star  Prult  and  Vegetable 
Market  a  neighborhood  institution.  But 
violent  crime  has  taken  a  toll  on  them, 
their  families  and  friends  and  it  is  with 
some  anger  that  they  view  the  failures  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system. 

As  we  continue  the  search  for  solutions 
to  the  trime  problon,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  Mr.  Carpenter's 
message  and  the  price  we  are  paying  as 
long  as  the  answers  remain  elusive: 

Crimx  Made  Theic  Smile  Morx  Slowly 
(By  Cliff  Carpenter) 

Considering  that  too  many  people  can't 
even  get  through  their  morning  coffee  with- 
out starting  a  brawl,  there  is  Justification  for 
a  column  about  Morris  R.  Testa  and  Herbert 
P.  Ouzer,  who  have  never  quarreled  during  a 
SO-year  partnership  In  the  grocery  business. 

"Differences  of  opinion,  sure    .    .    .    but 
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never  anything  like  a  quarrel,  because  we 
know  uiere's  no  gain  in  that,"  say  the 
brothers-in-law  who  nm  the  Star  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market  on  Culver  Road  a  few  feet 
from  Parsells  Avenue.  That  eminently  practi- 
cal philosophy,  if  accepted  by  various  spooky 
leaders  of  various  nations,  offers  a  genuine 
chance  for  peace  on  earth  Instead  of  the 
-fat  chance  we  seem  to  have  now. 

But  this  isn't  about  how  two  people  can 
discipline  themselves  to  get  along. 

It  is  about  how  violent  crime  can  blight 
one  of  the  oldest  and  gentlest  of  American 
institutions,  the  neighborhood  store  where 
generations  bought  penny  candy,  and  cus- 
tomers shared  their  Joys  and  troubles  and 
prides. 

Crime  has  closed  too  many  neighborhood 
stores,  and  compelled  others  to  live  a 
boarded-up  life.  It  seems  to  me  what  has 
been  happening  to  Herbie  and  Morrie  lUus- 
trates  what  has  been  happening  to  those 
stores,  and  is  worth  the  telling.  It  is  a  simple 
story. 

My  family  has  known  them  these  30  years, 
since  when,  immediately  after  World  War  II, 
they  pooled  every  cent  they  owned  and  what 
they  could  borrow  from  their  families,  and 
took  the  gamble  of  buying  a  small  gro- 
cery .  .  .  the  one  they  have  built  into  the 
sizeable  store  it  is  today.  Herbie  had  been  in 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  in  Europe;  Morrie  in 
a  couple  of  defense  industries. 

They  smiled  easily  then.  They  enjoyed 
people.  They  knew  that  careful  personal  at- 
tention to  customers  was  the  principal 
weapon  in  the  fight  to  stay  alive  when  su- 
permarkets were  so  nearby.  And  they  made 
it  work. 

There  was  a  certain  {f^rmanence  then,  a 
continuity  to  the  area  aro\ind  the  store. 

They  watched  customers'  children  grow 
from  toddlers;  and  they  went  to  the 
churches  when  they  got  married. 

They  raised  their  own  families— two  chil- 
dren each — and  they  worked  unbelievable 
hours  expanding  the  store. 

Then  ugly  change  began  to  set  in.  The 
friendly  lady  who  ran  the  nearby  dry  clean- 
ing outlet  was  robbed  twice,  and  quit  in  fear. 
Some  customers  began  to  do  their  shop- 
ping carrying  sticks,  and  with  leashed  dogs. 
One  newsboy  trained  a  Dobennan  to  make 
the  collection  roxmds  with  him. 

Herbie  and  Morrie  adjusted  to  change;  In- 
sisted it  was  stUl  a  good  neighborhood  al- 
though the  permanency  of  residents  was  les- 
sened yearly. 

Then  one  November  day  In  1974,  a  mug- 
ger burst  Into  the  store  and  beat  Herbie 
mercUessly.  He  was  captvred.  but  Herbie 
went  to  the  hospital. 

One  month  later  two  armed  robbers 
cleaned  out  the  cash  register.  Herbie  was 
there  again,  but  this  time  he  was  not  beaten. 
Then  came  Morrie's  turn.  On  the  11th  of 
this  month  a  pair  of  gun-carrying  robbos 
backed  him  Into  a  comer  and  emptied  the 
cash  register. 

Now  Herbie  and  Morrie  smile  a  bit  more 
slowly.  They  live  in  wariness.  Now  their  fam- 
ilies suffer.  If  whoever  closes  up  at  night 
isnt  home  20  minutes  later,  a  nervous  wife 
keeps  vigil  near  the  phone. 

Herbie  Is  slightly  more  philosophical  about 
the  violence  than  Morrie:  "There's  no  run- 
ning away  from  it  so  we  have  to  Uve  with 
It  .  .  .  people  are  mugged  or  robbed  in  all 
businesses  and  even  on  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight  or  coming  out  of  church." 

The  partners  agree  the  cause  is  a  break- 
down in  morality.  They  have  a  strange  but 
effective  illustration:  They  handle  certain 
of  the  common  sex  magazines  virtually  every 
store  handles.  Sometimes  adults  wiU  say 
"Why  do  you  leave  these  out  where  kids  can 
see  them?"  But  the  kids  walk  in,  take  a  look 
at  the  covers,  and  say.  "Aw.  my  father  has  got 
this  one  home  .  .  .  and  this  .  .  .  and 
this  .  .  .  I've  seen  'em  all." 
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Herbie  and  Morrie  are  remarkably  free  of 
bitterness  considering  what  has  happened 
to  tb«n.  But  anger  shows  when  they  ttik 
about  swlnglng-door  courts  which  spew  out 
robbers  and  muggers  almost  as  rapidly  as  po- 
lice throw  them  in.  And  they  are  convinced 
that  Jury  duty  should  be  made  mandatory 
for  aU  citizens,  so  they  could  see  first  hand 
the  results  of  crime  and  violence. 

The  partners,  understandably,  have  to 
work  a  little  harder  now  to  cling  to  their 
faith  In  America  and  the  American  proceaaes. 
And  this  I  think  is  the  fundamental  disas- 
ter that  faces  \is,  for  if  we  allow  the  Ameri- 
can dream  to  become  tarnished  enough  and 
rusty  enough:  if  we  aUow  it  to  fade  by  de- 
fault; then  tomorrow  holds  no  promise. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  RODINO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  MXW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
probably  few  people  in  America  today 
who  would  not  recognize  the  face  of  our 
able  colleague,  Peter  RoDmo,  the  man 
who  not  too  long  ago  presided  over  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  As  I  sat  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  chaired  by  Pcrxs 
RoDiNo,  I  was  able  to  witness  first  hand 
the  excellent  work  done  by  our  colleague 
in  guiding  us  through  the  agcmlzlng 
process  of  trying  to  decide  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  then-President  Richard 
Nixon. 

Although  Peter's  superb  leadership 
during  the  famed  Watergate  hearings 
made  him  well-known  and  admired  by 
the  general  public,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  long  been  aware  of  Iiis  outstendlng 
leadership  qualities  and  the  trexn^USus 
ability  that  he  has  consistently  shown 
during  his  many  years  of  service  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  During  my 
years  here  I  have  often  worked  with 
Peter  or  asked  for  his  guidance  ai  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  never  been  disappointed 
in  the  advice  he  has  given. 

One  area  in  particular  that  I  have 
found  Peter's  assistance  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous value  has  been  in  the  very  im- 
portant area  of  narcotics  control.  He  has 
l(mg  been  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  as 
this  has  been  an  area  of  great  concern 
to  me,  we  have  woriced  very  closely  on 
reducing  the  flow  of  narcotics  Into  this 
country  from  Turkey.  Mexico,  and  the 
Far  East. 

Together  we  have  visited  the  President 
in  order  to  get  him  to  fonnulate  a  na- 
tional policy  to  deal  with  the  narcotics 
question.  Coming  from  an  urban  com- 
munity, Peter  is  acutely  aware,  as  I  am. 
of  the  many  terrible  problems  related  to 
drugs  and  drug  addiction:  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  work  toward  the 
eradication  of  the  menace  from  our  com- 
munities. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  being 
for  civil  rights  legislation  was  not  at  all 
popular,  Peter  Rodino  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  equality  struggle.  In  1966, 
as  floor  manager  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
he  ably  guided  that  important  legisla- 
ti(m  through  Congress.  He  helped  to 
gain  approval  of  the  1965  and  1970  Vot- 
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ing  Rights  Acts,  am  i 
1975,  he  sponsored 
Act  which  extended 
an  additional  7  years 
permanent  a  natlon\jide 
tests  and  also 
erage  provisions  to 
norities  such  as  the 
This    brilliant 
Peter  Rodino  has 
aU  major  attempts 
cept    of    equality 
Americans. 

In  the  many  years 
together,  Peter  RoDbro 
the  same  qualities  he 
during  the  Watergat< 
these  qualities  make 
standing  Members 
am  very  proud  to  be 
colleague  and 


more  recently,  in 
the  Voting  Rights 
the  original  act  for 
The  new  law  made 
ban  on  literacy 
the  special  cov- 
i4clude  languaffe  ml- 
Siianlsh  speaking, 
illustrates    that 
coiltinued  to  champion 
expand  the  con- 
justice    for   all 


expan(  ied 


reco]  d 


o 


and 


persoi  lal 


ijhat  we  have  worked 

has  shown  me 

showed  the  Nation 

hearings.  I  believe 

lim  one  of  the  out- 

the  Hou§e,  and  I 

able  to  call  him  a 

friend. 
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HON.  JOHN  Y. 


WcCOLLISTER 


OF   NEBI  ASKA 


R  EPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  ApMl  9,  1976 


t:  lan 


Mr.   McCOLLIS' 
have  received  severa: 
constituents  for  my 
ing    the    91th    Cong 
ah'eady  voted  more 
the  beginning  of  th« 
refeiTed  these  peopl; 
chosen  by  the  Congi  essional 
as  the  key  votes  takfn 
session  of  the  94th 

Because  many  of 
written  will  find  this 
I  am  placing  my  vi>tes 
Record  today: 

Voting 


o' 


Deno 
Redu  ;iions 
tlie 
an  I 


regi  ilatli 


scld 
J  rice 
,  44-U 


NOTX. — Explanation 
ilcans,  D-Democrats. 
crats,  SD-Southern 

1.  HR  2166.  Tax 
amendment  to  repeal 
tlon  allowance  on  oil 
tlve  to  Jan.  1,  1975.  the 
would  remain  available 
under  federal  price 
1976,  or  imtil  the  price 
and  for  natural  gas 
contracts    until    the 
Adopted  248-163:  R 
17:  SD  32-52),  Feb.  27 

McColltster:  No. 

The    oil    depletion 
incentive  for  further 
tic  oil  by  reducing  the 
oU   companies   would 
time  when  the  country 
the    goal    of    energy 
Indeed  unfortunate  th^t 
repeal  this  incentive 
tion.  I  did  not  suppor ; 

2.  HR    6096.    South 
Adoption  of  the 
to  authorize  $327-nillllo^ 
for  humanitarian  and 
for   South    Vietnam 
President  to  use  U.S. 
of  U.S.  citizens  and 
country.  Rejected  162 
200  (ND  41-148;  SD  31 

McColllster:  Yes. 

HR.   6096   provided 
authorization    of    fundi  i 
transportation      of 
refugees   and   had   my 
moral      responsibility 


confere  ice 


aid 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
requests  from  my 
looting  record  dur- 
ess.   As   we   have 
700  times  since 
Congress.  I  have 
to  the   16  votes 
Quarterly 
during  the  first 
Cdngre.ss. 

t  lose  who  have  not 

nf ormation  useful, 

in  the  public 
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symbols:  R^Repub- 
!  JD-Northern    Demo- 
crats. 

,  Green  (D  Pa.) 

2  per  cent  deple- 

gas  income  retroac- 

depletion  allowance 

for  natural  gas  sold 

ens  until  July  1, 

I  lelling  was  Increased, 

under  fixed-price 

e    was    Increased. 

D  204-69  (ND  172- 


11 175. 

a  lowance    creates    an 
development  of  domes- 
amount  of  taxes  the 
(itherwlse    pay.    At    a 
is  actively  pursuing 
Independence,   It   was 
Congress  chose  to 
Increased  produc- 
the  amendment. 
Vietnam   Assistance, 
report  on  the  bill 
in  fiscal  1975  funds 
svacuatlon  programs 
to   authorize    the 
trdops  In  an  evacuation 
^tetnamese  from  the 
46:   R  90-46:   D  72- 
u''),May  1,  1975. 

he  urgently   needed 

for   the   care    and 

homeless     Vietnamese 

support.   We  had   a 

and      humanitarian 
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obligation  to  help  those  refugees  who  feared 
their  lives  were  endangered  by  the  Commu- 
nist takeover. 

3.  HR  4296.  Agriculture  Act  Amendments. 
Passage,  over  the  President's  May  1  veto,  of 
the  bill  to  raise  target  prices  and  loan  rates 
for  1975  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  and  to  set  dairy  price  sup- 
ports at  80  per  cent  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustments.  Rejected  (thus  sustaining  the 
President's  veto)  245-182:  R  33-111;  D  212- 
71  (ND  137-56;  SD  75-15).  May  13,  1975.  A 
two-thirds  majority  vote  (285  In  this  case) 
Is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

McColllster:  Yes. 

The  Farm  BUI  adjusted  the  1975  target 
prices  and  the  loan  and  purchase  levels  on 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 

4.  HR  4481.  Emergency  Jobs  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1975.  Passage,  over  the  Presi- 
dent's May  29  veto,  of  the  blU  to  make  emer- 
gency fiscal  1975  appropriations  of  $5,306,- 
508,000  for  several  federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  a  means  of  creating  more  than 
one  million  Jobs.  Rejected  (thus  sustaining 
the  President's  veto)  277-145:  R  19-123;  D 
258-22  (ND  192-4;  SD  66-18).  June  4,  1975. 
A  two-thirds  majority  vote  (282  in  this  case) 
Is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

McColllster:  No. 

With  the  economic  recovery  underway,  the 
private  sector  is  proving  it  can  provide  the 
Jobs  needed  for  fuU  employment.  In  recent 
months,  the  private  sector  has  generated 
over  a  million  new  jobs,  the  largest  Increase 
in  the  past  15  years.  The  private  sector  solu- 
tion has  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  helps 
balance  the  budget.  Under  this  proposal,  tax- 
payers may  end  up  paying  over  $50,000  for 
each  new  job  created,  while  seeing  efforts  to 
control  inflation  further  undermined. 

5.  HR  25.  Strip  Mining.  Passage,  over  the 
President's  May  20  veto,  of  the  blU  to  provide 
minimum  federal  stanaaros  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  and  the  reclamation 
of  strip-mined  lands.  Rejected  (thus  sustain- 
ing the  President's  veto)  278-143:  R  56-86; 
D  222-57  (ND185-9;  SD  37-48),  Jvme  10,  1975. 
A  two-thirds  majority  vote  (281  In  this  case) 
Is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

McColllster:  No. 

Excessive  environmental  restrictions  would 
have  curtaUed  our  coal  production  and  we 
Just  can't  afford  to  cut  back  on  any  domestic 
source  of  energy  and  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  expensive  foreign  oil.  However, 
I'm  not  opposed  to  state  controls  on  strip 
mining. 

6.  HR  6860.  Energy  Taxes.  Stark  (D  Calif.) 
amendment  to  delete  provisions  that  woiUd 
Impose  additional  federal  gasoline  taxes  of 
up  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  triggered  In  any  year 
foUowlng  a  year  in  which  U.S.  gasoline  con- 
sumption rose  above  its  1973  level.  Adopted 
345-72:  R  134^5;  D  211-67  (ND  138-56;  SD 
73-11),  June  11,  1975. 

McColllster:  Yes. 

I  have  always  opposed  the  Idea  of  gasoline 
taxes  as  an  unfair  means  to  promote  oU  con- 
servation. The  tax  would  have  applied  to 
only  1/3  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil,  the 
amount  that  Is  refined  for  use  as  gasoline, 
exempting  users  of  the  remaining  2/3's  of 
each  barrel. 

7.  HR  4485.  Emergency  Housing  Assistance. 
Passage,  over  the  President's  June  24  veto, 
of  the  bill  to  provide  temporary  subsidies  for 
purchases  of  homes  by  middle-income  fami- 
lies and  to  provide  federal  loans  to  unem- 
ployed homeowners  unable  to  meet  mort- 
gage payments.  Rejected  (thus  sustaining 
the  Presidents'  voto)  268-157:  R  19-122;  D 
249-35  (ND  186-9:  SD  63-26),  June  25.  1975. 
A  two-thirds  majority  vote  (284  In  this  case) 
Is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

McColllster:  No. 

At  the  time  of  passage  there  were  Indica- 
tions that  a  slow  recovery  was  underway  for 
the  housing  Industry.  Thl?  program  could 
have  weakened  that  recovery  by  encourag- 
ing people  who  hoped  to  patrlclpate  not  to 
build  or  buy  homes  during  the  time-lag 
necessary  to  Implement  the  program. 
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8.  HR  8121.  State,  Justice.  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1976.  Snyder  (R  Ky.) 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  using  funds  In  the  blU  for 
negotiations  that  would  relinquish  any  UJ3. 
rights  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Adopted 
246-164:  R  106-33;  D  146-131  (ND  71-118; 
SD  69-13),  June  26,  1975. 

McColllster:  Yes. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  vital  as  a  shipping 
corridor  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  world  commerce.  To  relinquish  our  control 
could  jeopardize  international  commerce.  My 
vote  was  in  support  of  continued  U.S.  control. 

9.  HR  7014.  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act.  WUson  (D  Texas)  amendment  to 
delete  from  the  bill  the  oil  pricing  provisions 
providing  for  a  gradual  Increase  In  the  price 
of  "old"  controUed-prlce  oil  and  a  rollback 
in  the  price  of  "new"  domestic  oil  to  an  aver- 
age level  of  $7.50  per  barrel.  Adopted  215- 
199:  R  125-15;  D  90-184  (ND  35-157;  SD  55- 
27),  July  23, 1975. 

McColllster:  Yes. 

Low  prices  for  energy  cannot  be  assured 
unless  something  is  done  to  stimulate  the 
supply  of  energy.  Rolling  back  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil  to  $7.66  a  barrel  discour- 
ages domestic  energy  production  and  forces 
the  country  to  become  even  more  dependent 
on  high-priced  foreign  imports. 

10.  HR  2559.  Executive  Level  Pay  Raises. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  (H  Res  653)  to 
provide  for  agreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  to  authorize  work  safety 
programs  for  postal  workers  and  provide  for 
automatic  yearly  cost-of-living  pay  increases 
for  members  of  Congress  and  top  officials  of 
the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branch- 
es. Adopted  214-213:  R  36-108;  D  178-105 
(ND  132-65;  SD  46-40),  July  30,  1976. 

McColllster:  No. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  raise  Congressional 
salaries  while  facing  a  $70  billion  deficit.  Ty- 
ing future  pay  increases  for  Congressmen  to 
increases  In  the  cost-of-living  actually  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  continue  inflationary 
federal  overspending. 

11.  HR  8603.  Postal  Reorganization.  Alex- 
ander (D  Ark.)  amendment  to  require  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  go  before  Congress  for 
its  annual  authorization  and  appropriations, 
and  that  Postal  Service  revenues  be  deposit- 
ed In  the  general  Treasury  account.  Adopted 
267-123:  R  102-28;  D  165-95  (ND  101-79;  SD 
64-16),  Sept.  29,  1975. 

McColllster:  Yes. 

Something  must  be  done  about  the  postal 
mess.  Congressional  oversight  Is  necessary  to 
keep  Postal  Service  expenditures  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

12.  HR  7575.  Agency  for  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. Passage  of  the  bill  to  create  an  Inde- 
pendent Agency  for  Consumer  Protection  to 
coordinate  federal  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities and  represent  consumer  Interests  be- 
fore other  federal  agencies  and  the  courts. 
Passed  208-199:  R  20-119;  D  188-80  (ND  160- 
25;  SD  2a-65),  Nov.  6,  1976. 

McColllster:  No. 

The  creation  of  such  an  agency  will  mean 
setting  up  one  of  the  most  potentially  power- 
ful and  expensive  bureaucracies,  virtually 
unsupervised,  and  duplicating  the  already 
1,400  Federal  consumer  protection  programs 
now  operating.  A  new  level  of  bvireaucracyl 

13.  HR  10481.  Aid  to  New  York  City.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  federal  loans 
of  up  to  $2.3-bUUon  a  year  to  help  New  York 
City  meet  seasonal  cash  flow  needs.  Passed 
213-203:  R  38-100:  D  175-103  (ND  160-32; 
SD  15-71),  Dec.  2,  1975. 

McColllster:  No. 

The  federal  goverimient  should  not  reward 
fiscal  mismanagement  by  a  local  government 
by  providing  federal  bailouts.  New  York  City 
has  not  yet  demonstrated  any  effective  means 
of  curtailing  its  spending  In  order  to  balance 
Its  budget,  nor  do  I  think  It  will  be  able  to. 

14.  fi  Con  Res  466.  Fiscal  1976  Congres- 
sional Budget  Resolution.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  resolution  to  set 
ceilings  for  fiscal  1976  of  $374.9-biUlon  for 
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outlays,  9408-blUlon  for  budget  authority, 
and  $74.1-bimon  as  the  federal  deficit,  vHth 
a  $300.6-bUlion  revenue  floor  and  $622.6-bU- 
lion  as  the  amount  of  the  public  debt;  set 
separate  targets  for  the  July-September 
1976  transition  period.  Adopted  (and  thus 
cleared)  189-187:  R  3-126;  D  188-61  (ND 
147-21;  SD  39-40),  Dec.  12,  1975. 

McColllster:  No. 

The  Congress  has  not  exercised  any  real 
budget  restraint  by  setting  the  deficit  spend- 
ing level  at  $74.1  blUlon.  Deflci:  spending  at 
bis  rate  is  inflationary. 

15.  HR  6668.  Tax  Reductions.  Passage, 
over  the  President's  Dec.  17  veto,  of  the  blU 
to  cut  federal  taxes  approximately  $8.4-bll- 
Uon  In  1976  by  extending  1975  ax  reductions 
hrough  June  30,  1976.  Rejected  (thus  sus- 
taining the  President's  veto)  265-157:  R  19- 
125:  D  246-32  (ND  184-6;  SD  62-26),  Dec.  18, 
1976.  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  (282  In  this 
case)  is  required  to  override  a  veto. 

McColllster:  No. 

With  our  massive.  Inflationary  budget  de- 
ficit, I  cannot  support  tax  cuts  without  cor- 
responding reductions  In  federal  spending 
celling. 

16.  HR  9771.  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment. Stanton  (D  Ohio)  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit federally  funded  airports  from  per- 
mitting the  landing  of  supersonic  aircraft  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  Adopted  199-188:  R 
37-97;  D  162-91  (ND  134-42;  SD  28-49),  Dec. 
18,  1975. 

McColllster:  No. 

Since  the  environmental  Impact  has  never 
been  definitely  proven  harmful.  I  see  no 
reason  to  oppose  the  landing  of  supersonic 
aircraft  during  a  trial  period  to  obtain  com- 
plete answers  on  the  environmental  Impact. 


TORBERT  MACDONALD 

RETIREMiiNT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  7,  1976 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdon- 
ALD)  has  displayed  the  courage  and  met- 
tle that  are  his  trademarks. 

On  Wednesday,  he  annoimced  his  In- 
tention to  retire  from  the  Congress  in 
January  after  a  22 -year  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Knowing  his 
Intense  desire  to  serve  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts' 7th  Congressional  District  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  his  decision 
is  one  that  assuredly  came  after  much 
assessment  and  soul  searching. 

Those  of  us  who  know  his  capabilities 
as  a  Representative  and  his  talents  as  a 
lawmaker,  regret  his  decision.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  those  of  us  who  love  the  man, 
realize  that  his  decision  will  enable  him 
to  r^ain  his  fozmer  good  health  and 
great  vitality. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  our  beloved  col- 
league. Congressman  Torbert  Macdon- 
"•D,  a  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  this 
Chamber,  and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  saluting  his  long  career  of  service  to 
Massachusetts  and  the  Nation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  MAR- 
TIN A.  RUSSO.  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 
BICENTENNIAL  BANQUET,  APRIL  6. 
1976 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or  INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprti  9.  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  eloquent  remains  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Martiw  A.  Russo, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial Banquet  honoring  Membets  of 
Congress  sponsored  by  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  5, 
1976. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  powerful  address  of  our  colleague 
from  Illinois  concerning  the  question  of 
U.S.  poUcy  toward  Grece,  Cyprus,  and 
Turkey, 

Congressman  Rttsso's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Congressman  Martdt  A.  Bttbsg 

Tour  Eminence,  Archbishop  lakovos:  Your 
Excellency,  Menelas  Alexandrakis;  Supreme 
President  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  WlUlam  G. 
Chlrgotls;  members  of  the  great  order  of 
AHEPA;  my  distinguished  colleagues,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen — 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  address  you  this 
evening.  I  will  try  to  keep  my  remari:s  brief, 
though  I  believe  there  are  a  niunber  of  alg- 
nlflosuit  Issues  of  great  Importance  both  to 
the  Congress  and  your  group. 

As  you  weU  know,  the  past  18  months  have 
been  a  time  of  fervent  activity  because  of  the 
poUtical  and  diplomatic  problems  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  area.  The  August  1974 
Turkish  Invasion  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
continued  occupation  of  over  40%  of  the 
Island  and  the  tragic  plight  of  200,000  Cyprtot 
refugees  are  caiise  for  concern  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  93rd  Congress,  the  Senate  and  House 
were  successful  in  establishing  an  arms  em- 
bargo against  the  Turkish  Oovernment,  be- 
cause of  the  Turk's  blatant  violation  of 
American  law  In  their  use  of  American  weap- 
ons while  Invading  Cyprus.  Last  July,  I  was 
proud  to  participate  In  the  successful  con- 
gressional effort  continuing  the  arms  em- 
bargo. 

The  efforts  of  AHEPA,  your  local  chapters, 
and  concerned  people  aU  across  the  land, 
played  a  pivotal  role  In  reaffirming  the  rule 
of  law  In  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Some  members  of  the  press  have  alluded 
to  the  "power  of  the  Greek  lobby"  In  keeping 
this  Issue  In  the  forefront  of  our  politics. 
In  my  view,  the  so-called  "Greek  lobby"  con- 
sists of  millions  of  concerned  Americans  who 
care  enough  about  their  country  to  stand  up 
for  American  principles  of  law  and  justice. 
This  Is  a  democracy,  and  our  country  still 
stands  for  freedom  of  expression. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  attempted  to  deal 
responsibly  with  this  serious  International 
Issue.  We  have  exerted  maximum  pressui«  on 
the  administration  to  pursue  diplomatic 
talks  to  resolve  the  serious  problems  among 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  The  members  of 
Congress,  who  have  led  the  fight  for  a  more 
responsive  Cyprus  policy,  have  pleaded  with 
the  administration  to  achieve  some  sign  ot 
good  faith  from  the  Turks  to  indicate  a  will- 
ingness to  deal  with  the  serious  moral,  diplo- 
matic, and  pollUcal  issues  with  regard  to 
200,000  refugees.  Instead  of  good  faith,  we  see 
Turkish  unwillingness  to  act,  and  In  fact,  a 
stepped  up  colonization  effort. 
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Although  we  were  successful  In  1974.  and 
we  were  successful  once  again  last  Bununer. 
the  arms  embaigo  was  lifted  In  October  of 
1976.  The  adminlstsatlcKi  has  waved  the  emo- 
tional flaj  of  "nitional  security",  and  has 
cucceedod  in  nveihiug  congressional  senti- 
ment, by  a  narrow  margin.  I  speak  with  great 
sadness,  when  I  realize  that  our  succeasfTil 
efforts  have  been  negated,  and  at  tlUs  mo- 
ment American  arms  are  being  shipped  to 
Turkey.  whUe  200,000  Cyprtot  refugees  suffer 
in  relocation  campa  in  unoccupied  Cyprus. 

To  further  insult  the  Congress,  and  a  6lz.i ' 
able  community  of  Americans,  the  admlnls- ' 
tration  has  now  signed  an  extortionate  aid 
agreement    with    Turkey    which    will    cost 
American  taxpayers  81  biUlon  over  the  next, 
4   years.   Secretary   of  State   Kissinger   h«« 
warned   the  House  Intematloaal  Relations 
Committee,   that  congressional  blocking  of 
the  agreement,  wonld   "lead  to  Otautroam 
consequences  for  which  we  will  pay  for  dec- 
ades." 

I  say  respectfully  to  Mr.  KiasUSger  that 
our  present  policy  of  mollifying  Turkey,  has 
already  had  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
United  States.  Why  did  Congress  bother  to 
pass  a  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  e^r«ssly 
forbidding  the  use  of  American  arms  for 
aggressive  purposes?  Does  the  Uw  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  bilateral  agreements 
with  Turkey  mean  nothing?  Does  the  rule  of 
law.  Justice,  and  principle,  mean  nothing  to 
the  leaders  of  our  Government?  As  long  as 
I  am  a  Representative — ^American  law  will 
have  my  total  allegiance  and  faith. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  made  a  num-  • 
ber  of  great  achievements  In  diplomacy.  Hla 
shuttle  diplomacy  in  the  mldeast,  should 
be  applauded  by  aU  Americans.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  would  urge  that  the  fuU  force 
of  the  administration,  the  State  X>epart- 
ment,  and  the  personal  services  of  Secretary 
Kissinger,  be  utilized  In  a  similar,  all  out 
effort,  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  • 
problem.  Cyprus  has  festered  and  grown 
worse  for  18  months.  Cannot  the  United 
States  lend  its  prestige  and  good  offices, 
and  fully  partlc4)at?  In  the  Geneva  talks 
on  the  Cyprus  issue?  Cannot  the  Secretary 
of  State  sit  down  together  with  our  friends 
from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cyprus,  and  nego- 
tiate a  diplomatic  compromise?  Why  must 
we  put,  In  the  Impossible  position  of  choos- 
ing between  our  longdoyal  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish friends.  It  Is  timeVor  action  on  Cyprus. 
We  have  had  our  fill  of  (administration) 
rhetoric  of  their  concern  for  tbe  Cyprtot  ref- 
ugees. I  implore  the  administration  to 
permit  their  actions  to  foUow  thedr  words, 
and  vigorously  work  for  a  fair  solution  to 
the   Cyprus   problem. 

Members  of  AHEPA.  the  land  of  your 
fathers,  has  served  as  an  Inspiration  to  aU 
those  who  believe  In  democratic  principles 
Over  150  years  ago,  a  great  and  noble  de- 
fender of  Greek  liberty,  the  English  poet 
Ixwd  Byron  wrote  diiring  the  Greek  War  for 
independence : 

"The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

and  Marathon  look  on  the  Sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hoiir  alone, 
I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free." 

All  of  us  tonight,  whether  we  be  WASPS, 
Greek-Americana,  ot  an  Italian-American 
lae  myself,  are  thankful  for  the  freedom 
that  Byron  discusses.  But  our  freedom  Is 
dlmhilshed  when  we  look  to  the  isle  In  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  where  200,000  Greek 
Cyprtot  refugees  have  been  made  homeless 
by  40,000  Turkish  troops. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Administra- 
tion's Turkish  aid  agreement  will  have 
"tough  sledding"  in  the  Congress.  WeU,  let 
me  teU  you  my  friends,  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  It,  the  Turkish  aid  sled  will  never 
move  imless  there  Is  slgnlflcant  and  mean- 
ingful progress  on  the  Issue  of  Cyprus. 
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PUBLIC  PAVoks  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  JAa:  F.  KEMP 

or  NxW  TORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  1  lEPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  April  9.  1976 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr 
New  York  are  ahead 
what  must  be  done  tc 
cent  in  Daily  News 
business  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as 
long  time  advocated 
productive  sector  of 
sure  way  to  create 
show  the  Daily  News 
which  confirms  my 
are  way  ahead  oif 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  poll  follows: 

Public  Favobs 
6l,UMP.  Nkw8 


Speaker 


the  people  of 
of  the  Congress  on 
create  jobs;  67  per- 
believe  in  cutting 


p>U 


fne  who  has  for  a 
lower  taxes  for  the 
our  economy  as  a 

j4ibs.  I  am  pleased  to 
?oll  of  New  Yorkers, 

b^ef  that  the  people 
the  politicians.   It 


Tax  Cms  m 
Pill  Fnnw 


of  those  Interviewed 


(By  Mark .  Andrews) 

Two  thirds  of  the  re  lidenta  of  the  metro- 
politan area  favor  tax  :ut8  to  stimulate  the 
nation's  economy,  according  to  The  Dally 
News  Opinion  Poll. 

And  more  than  half 
favor  a  cut  In  federal  s|>endliig  to  reduce  the 
^  federal  budget  deflclt.  J 

Advocates  of  spendmg  cuts  singled  out 
welfare  most  often  as  jthe  area  where  trims 
^ould  be  made.  Welfait  cuts  were  favored  by 
42%,  reduction  of  the  federal  payroll  by 
32%  and  cuts  In  defe^e  spending  by  30%. 

The  Opinion  Poll  14  a  sclcntlflc  random 
sampling  of  635  adults]  In  the  city,  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Westch  ester.  Rockland,  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  counties.  The  survey  was 
taken  March  22,  23  anil  24,  with  Richard  P. 
Link  of  Artronlc  Infon^tlon  Systems  Inc.  as 
consultant. 

Those  Interviewed  t^ere  asked,  "Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  a  cut  In  federal  spending 
to  redxice  the  budget  d  eflclt?"  They  replied : 


Favor,  56%. 
Oppose,  28%. 
Don't  Know,  16%, 
Every     category 


of 


black,  favored  a  spending  cut.  Of  the  black 
respondents,  only  33%  supported  cutbacks, 
while  54%  were  oppose<l . 

The  News  pollsters  Uso  asked:  "Do  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  cutting  business 
taxes  to  stimulate  economic  recovery  and 
help  create  new  Jobs?'j  The  results  were: 

Approve,  67  % . 

IMsapprove,  21  % 

Don  t  Know,  12%. 

To  the  question,  "Dd  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  cutting  pers  onal  Income  taxes  to 
stimulate  economic  recovery?"  the  replies 
were: 

Approve,  69 'Tr. 

Disapprove,  22%. 

Dont  Know,  9%. 

Persons  50  or  older  v^ere  more  strongly  in 
favor  of  cutting  both  business  and  personal 
taxes  than  younger  respondents  were.  Of 
the  older  persons  lntei!vlewed,  72%  favored 
reductions  in  both  klndfe  of  taxes. 

Some  respondents  conmented  that  taxes 
for  poor  and  middle-Income  Americans 
should  be  reduced  whl^e  those  paid  by  the 
rich  should  be  Increase 

"The  tax  setup  should  be  more  equitable," 
declared  a  middle-age  accountant  In  Queens. 

Several  respondents  vblunteered  comments 
when  they  were  asked :  *'Where  do  you  think 
the  federal  budget  sho\ild  be  cut?" 

"All  politicians,"  repl^sd  a  retired  man  who 
lives  In  Brooklyn. 


respondent,     except 
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OTHER    COMMENTS  

OOier  comments  Included.  "Cut  down  the 
bureaucracy,"  "A  balanced  budget  Is  neces- 
sary," and  "Cut  a  little  of  everything." 

Outside  of  welfare,  the  federal  payroll  and 
defense  spending,  however,  respondents 
showed  little  desire  to  cut  specific  federal 
programs  that  were  listed. 

Trimming  farm  subsidies,  for  example,  was 
favored  by  only  6%.  Cutting  back  on  drug 
programs  was  backed  by  5%,  reducing  educa- 
tion program  by  3%,  and  trimming  health 
programs  by  only,  1  %. 
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TVA  GENERATOR  CONTRACT  IN- 
VESTIGATION CONCLUDES  ON 
POSITIVE  NOTE 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously informed  our  colleagues  about  my 
investigation  of  the  awarding  of  a  size- 
able TVA  turbine  generator  contract  to  a 
foreign  manufacturer.  The  Record  state- 
ments pertaining  to  this  investigation 
appear  in  the  daily  Record  on  page  E6607 
on  December  10,  1975,  and  on  page  E703 
on  February  18, 1976. 

These  contracts  are  worth  as  much  as 
$200  million  for  four  generators.  Millions 
of  skilled  Americans  are  seeking  employ- 
ment. Unemployment  has  contributed 
many  more  times  to  the  extent  of  our 
Federal  deficit  than  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending.  To  reduce  this  drain  on 
our  economy  and  relieve  the  personal 
tragedies  which  result  from  imemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment,  I  feel  that 
the  effort  to  resolve  differences  between 
the  TVA  and  the  American  manufactur- 
ers is  very  important.  Thousands  of 
American  jobs  may  be  at  stake. 

Since  last  September,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  delicate  process  of  encour- 
aging negotiations  between  TVA  and 
General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  and 
Allls-Chalmers,  three  domestic  manu- 
facturers with  the  capability  to  build 
these  turbine  generators.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  both  sides  have  reached 
agreement  concerning  Uability  terms  in 
the  contracts  which  have  discouraged  re- 
sponsive bidding  by  the  American  firms. 
The  firms  have  expressed  their  intent  to 
bid  responsively  to  the  existing  contract 
offer.  The  bids  will  be  opened  on  May  11. 

On  March  2,  I  met  with  staff  of  the 
GAO  to  update  me  on  the  progress  of 
these  talks.  A  summary  of  this  briefing 
was  sent  to  me  yesterday.  This  summary 
provides  an  excellent  background  of  the 
problem,  and  I  believe  it  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Because  there  has  been  excellent  pro- 
gress in  resolving  the  stalemate,  I  will 
conclude  my  formal  Investigation  at  this 
time.  I  do  intend  to  monitor  the  results 
of  the  bidding.  I  will  also  work  closely 
with  my  colleagues  and  staff  to  facilitate 
the  resolution  of  similar  problems  which 
rob  this  Nation  of  American  jobs. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  summary  provided  for  me  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office: 

vs.  OKN^IAL  ACCOX7MTING  OfFICK. 

Washington,  D.C..  A-pHl  5,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Edgar, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Edgar:  In  letters  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1976  and  February  17,  1976,  you  asked 
our  Office  to  evaluate  the  bidding  terms  for 
a  turbine  generator  contract  awarded  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  In  March 
1974  to  a  Swiss  firm.  Brown  Boverl  Corpora- 
tion. On  March  2,  1976,  we  briefed  you  and, 
as  requested,  this  letter  svunmartzes  the  In- 
formation given  in  the  briefing. 

background 

Domestic  turbine  manvtfacturers  and  TVA 
have  had  disputes  about  contract  terms  and 
conditions  at  least  as  far  back  as  1959.  The 
basic  disagreement  concerns  the  amount  of 
risk  that  should  be  assumed  by  contractors 
who  build  and  Install  turbine  generators. 
Under  TVA's  desired  terms  and  conditions, 
damages  would  be  assessed  against  the  manu- 
facturers If  the  generators  were  delivered  late 
or  failed  to  operate  as  described.  The  con- 
tractors would  also  be  liable  for  any  related 
damages  attributed  to  their  equipment.  The 
contractors  contended  that  these  terms  and 
conditions  created  greater  risks  than  they 
were  willing  to  Euxept. 

Various  compromises  were  made  by  TVA 
and  the  contractors  prior  to  1971.  But  on 
December  8,  1971,  and  May  10,  1973,  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  respectively,  noti- 
fied TVA  that  they  would  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsive to  TVA's  liability  terms.  Conse- 
quently, General  Electric  was  declared  non- 
responsive  on  their  last  three  bids.  On  the 
last  bid — the  one  that  prompted  your  re- 
quest— Westinghouse  and  Allls-Chalmers 
were  also  declared  nonresponslve. 

Brown  Boveri  has  consistently  bid  to  TVA's 
terms  and  conditions.  On  the  last  bid,  they 
were  the  only  contractor  to  do  so. 

CONTRACT    terms    IN    DISPUTE 

Although  other  terms  and  conditions  have 
been  debated,  most  of  the  controversy  has 
involved  three  liability  clauses.  Following  is 
a  general  discussion  of  each. 

LIQUIDATED    DAMAGES 

This  Clause  states  essentially  that  the  con- 
tractor will  pay  TVA  a  certain  dollto'  amount, 
based  on  rated  capacity  of  the  turbogenera- 
tor, for  each  day  delivery  of  inajor  compo- 
nents exceeds  the  delivery  date  specified  In 
the  contract.  If  more  than  one  component  Is 
delayed,  however,  damages  are  assessed  only 
against  the  component  having  the  highest 
applicable  rate. 

This  claiise  has  been  omitted  on  all  but 
two  contracts,  and  these  were  awarded  to 
Brown  Boverl.  The  March  1974  contract  lim- 
ited liquidated  damages  to  25  percent  of 
the  contract  price  whereas  the  previous  con- 
tract, awarded  In  1959,  did  not  specify  a 
limit. 

OPERATING   ASSURANCE 

This  Clause  provides  that  the  contractor 
will  pay  TVA  a  dollar  amount  for  each  hour 
a  generator  is  out  of  service  during  a  speci- 
fied assurance  period.  The  contract  provides 
a  certain  number,  e.g.  700,  of  "grace"  hours 
before  the  charges  start.  There  Is  also  a 
limit  on  the  total  payment  under  this  clause. 

The  Operating  Assurance  clause  has  been  In 
three  contracts.  Including  the  latest  with 
Brown  Boverl.  It  was  Included  in  prior  con- 
tracts with  General  Electric  and  Brown  Bo- 
verl. The  last  contract  limited  damages  under 
this  clause  to  25  percent  of  the  contract 
price. 

SPECIAL    OR    CONSEQUENTIAL    DAMAGES 

Special  or  Consequential  Damages  Include 
but  are  not  limited  to  such  damages  as  loss. 
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of  profits  or  revenue,  cost  of  capital, 
cost  of  purchased  or  replacement  power, 
and  claims  of  cust<Kners  for  servloe 
Interruptions. 

This  clause  was  Included  In  two  early  con- 
tracts with  General  Electric  and  Brown  Bo- 
verl. The  contract  stated,  however,  that  the 
roan ufaoturers  would  not  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  their  efforts  to  exceed 
the  scope  of  proven  development  In  the  In- 
dustry. 

Contracts  awarded  to  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  and  Brown  Boverl  during 
1966-1968  stated  that  the  contractors  would 
not  bo  liable  to  TVA  for  any  special  or  con- 
sequential damages. 

Contracts  awarded  to  Westinghouse  and 
Brown  Boverl  In  1971  were  silent  regarding 
special  or  consequential  damages.  In  effect, 
any  damage  claim  would  be  settled  by  the 
coiu^s  and  the  contractor's  liability  was  not 
expressly  limited. 

The  most  recent  contract  with  Brown 
Boverl  limited  special  or  consequential  dam- 
ages to  30  percent  of  the  contract  price.  The 
contract  also  limited  maximum  damages 
under  all  clauses  to  40  percent  of  the  contract 
price. 

CONTRACTOR    VERSUS    TVA    POSITION 

TVA  contracts  for  power  generators  about 
6  years  ahead  of  the  anticipated  power  de- 
mands. Substantial  losses  may  be  Incurred 
if  the  power  demands  materialize  and  the 
generators  are  not  available  or  do  not  operate 
properly.  In  one  such  case.  General  Electric 
was  about  3  years  late  in  delivery,  and  in- 
stallation of  generators  for  TVA's  Browns 
Perry  Project.  TVA  estimated  that  power 
purchases,  generation  from  more  expensive 
sources,  and  related  expenses  amounted  to 
about  $300  million.  However,  because  of  the 
limited  nature  of  the  liability  clauses  under 
the  contract,  TVA  settled  with  General  Elec- 
tric for  $20  million.  Who  should  be  liable, 
and  to  what  extent,  for  damages  such  as 
these  has  been  the  basic  Issue  between  TVA 
and  the  domestic  contractors. 

The  contractor  position  evolved  from  ne- 
gotiation of  llabUlty  clauses  to  a  point  where 
the  contrsictors  rejected  any  conditions  con- 
trary to  their  standard  terms  of  sale.  They 
contended  that  other  utilities  accept  these 
terms  and,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  TVA  should 
not  be  offered  more  favorable  terms. 

The  contractors'  standard  terms  of  sale 
omit  the  Operating  Assurance  and  Liqui- 
dated Damages  clauses.  They  also  require  a 
specific  exclusion  of  rights  to  special  or 
consequential  damages. 

TVA  has  contended  that  the  contractor 
controls  all  factors  required  to  meet  the 
delivery  schedule  with  a  product  that  will 
operate  as  promised:  If  these  goals  are  not 
met,  the  contractor  should  bear  an  equitable 
share  of  any  related  losses. 

Recent  court  decisions  which  awarded  sub- 
stantial damages  to  several  utilities  under 
an  Implied  warranty  apparently  prompted 
the  domestic  contractors  to  demand  a  con- 
tractural  exclusion  of  this  liability.  On  the 
last  invitation  to  bid,  TVA  agreed  to  limit 
special  or  consequential  damages  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  contract  price  but  refused  to  ex- 
clude them  altogether.  TVA  also  refused  to 
omit  the  Liquidated  Damages  and  Operating 
Assurance  clauses.  In  their  bids  the  domestic 
contractors  took  exception  to  these  terms  and 
were,  therefore,  declared  nonresponslve  and 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Brown  Boverl, 
the  only  responsh'e  bidder. 

PENDING   LITIGATION 

We  understand  that  there  are  numerous 
pending  court  eases.  Including  an  antitrust 
suit  by  four  domestic  utilities  against  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Westinghouse,  charging 
them  with  eliminating  and  suppressing  price 
competition;    establishing  and   maintaining 
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uniform  prices,  prldng  methods,  and  terms 
and  condition  of  sale;  Bubmlttlng  noncom- 
petitive price  quotations  and  bids;  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  noncompetitive  price 
structure  to  maintain  market  shares  and 
monopolistic  conditions;  and  wlllfiUly  ac- 
quiring power  to  control  turbine  prices  and 
sales  and  to  exclude  competition  In  the 
United  States. 

General  Electric  filed  a  countersult  denying 
the  charges  and  entering  a  counterclaim  tax 
$30  million,  aUeging  that  the  four  utilities 
conspired  to  boycott  General  Electric  turbine 
generators. 

There  Is  presently  an  appeal  of  a  lower 
coiu-t  decision  which  dismissed  damage 
claims  of  $10.2  million  by  three  utiUtiee 
against  Westinghouse.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed becavise  the  contract  terms  relieved 
Westinghouse  of  any  liability  for  consequen- 
tial damages.  The  appeal  is  based  in  part  on 
a  claim  that  the  utUltles  and  Westinghouse 
were  not  negotiating  with  "equal  bargaining 
power"  In  arriving  at  the  contract  terms. 

AUegheny  Power  Systems  has  filed  a  $17 
mllUon  Stat  against  Westinghouse  for  a  series 
of  generator  failures  and  at  the  same  time 
seeks  to  strip  the  limited  llabUlty  protection 
from  the  standard  generator  contracts.  Alle- 
gheny contends  that  the  terms  should  be 
declared  "imconscionable  and  therefore 
negated". 

The  tremendous  costs  and  complexities  as- 
sociated with  present  power  generating  fa- 
culties carry  with  them  an  almost  incredible 
loss  potential.  Both  purchaser  and  seUer  are 
understandably  reluctant  to  assume  any 
more  of  the  llabiUty  for  these  losses  than 
they  have  to.  With  the  pending  suits  and 
countersiiits,  it  appears  that  the  courts  wiU 
eventually  resolve  the  matter. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS 

Subsequent  to  our  meeting  in  your  office, 
we  discussed  the  turbine  generator  problem 
again  with  TVA's  Director  of  Piurchaslng.  H« 
advised  us  that,  in  their  ciurent  invitations 
to  bid,  TVA  has  deleted  the  Llqtildated  Dam- 
ages claiise  and  has  given  the  contractors  an 
option  on  the  Operating  Assurance  and  Spe- 
cial or  Consequential  Damages  clauses.  He 
said  that  $2  million  will  be  added  to  the  total 
evaluated  cost  of  two  xinlts — ^for  purposes  of 
bid  comparison  only — for  each  of  the  clauses 
not  offered  in  the  bids.  Thus  a  contractor's 
bid  will  be  Increased  a  total  of  $4  million  If 
his  bid  offers  neither. 

The  Invitation  requires  a  36-month  war- 
ranty rather  than  the  24-month  warranty 
required  in  the  last  contract.  We  were  told 
that  both  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
have  agreed  InformaUy  to  accept  the  36- 
month  warranty. 

The  bid  opening  Is  scheduled  at  10  ajm.. 
May  11,  1976,  at  Chattanooga.  Tennessee. 
TVA  hopes  that  with  these  concessions  the 
domestic  contractor's  bids  wUl  be  responsive 
to  the  current  invitation  and  competition 
wlU  return  to  the  turbine  generator  market. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HXNRT   ESCHWZGX.       ' 

Director. 


A  BILL  TO  RESTRICT  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn 
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that  the  Bell  System  and  its  lndQ)endent 
partners  in  the  telephone  industry  have 
finally  made  public  their  bill  to  restrict 
competition  in  the  communlcatl(»is  In- 
dustxy.  They  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  forthrlghtness  in  stating  their  goal: 
to  legally  prohibit  anyone  other  th^i 
themselves  from  competing  for  the  pub- 
lic's business.  I  believe  that  their  pro- 
posal, as  well  as  alternatives  suggested 
by  myself  and  others,  will  set  the  stage 
for  a  national  delate  on  this  important 
subject. 

Tbe  tel^hone  industry  bill  begins  with 
the  words,  "To  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress."  This  reafBrmation  Is,  of 
course,  made  necessary  by  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion which  have  been  sustained  by  the 
courts,  applauded  by  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  TelecommunicatioDs  Policy,  and 
supported  by  me  and  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  to  allow  some  competi- 
tion to  the  established  carriers.  The  in- 
dustry i^jparently  believes  that  Congress 
instead  intended  to  grant  them  a  mo- 
nopoly for  all  time.  Thus  they  see  the 
presence  of  others  in  their  market  as 
wasteful  duplication.  They  ignor«  the 
fact  that  the  essence  of  free  enterprise 
is  the  existence  of  alternative  suppliers 
of  consumer  demands  and  that  no  com- 
pany need  fear  competition  if  it  is  pro- 
viding the  best  service  available  at  the 
best  prices. 

What  is  their  justiflcaticm  for  legisla- 
tion which  is  so  clearly  contrary  to  estab- 
lished national  policy?  It  is  that  they 
claim  to  have  adjusted  their  rates  so 
that  some  consumers — the  undeserv- 
ing— are  charged  more  than  the  costs 
of  serving  them  in  order  to  charge  oth- 
ers— the  deserving— less.  In  effect,  the 
telephone  companies  argue  that  competi- 
tion must  be  stifled  so  that  they  can  act 
as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  redistributing  income.  For  otherwise 
those  being  charged  monopoly  prices 
would  go  elsewhere  for  their  service.  I 
will  indicate  below  why  I  believe  that  the 
actual  policy  of  the  carriers  has  been 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  first  that  this  Hatni 
of  arbitrarily  structurhig  rates  is  the 
sole  claim  that  the  telec^one  c(»npanles 
can  make  against  convetition.  Tliere 
need  be  no  loss  to  consumers  as  a  wh(de 
from  the  existence  of  competition. 

For  instance,  virtually  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  competition  hypothe- 
sized in  the  recent  U.S.  Independent  Tel- 
ephone Association  study  is  simply  high- 
er local  rates  accompanied  by  lower  long- 
distance rates  of  an  equal  amount. 

If  the  established  carriers  reaUy  are 
the  most  efiBcient  in  serving  every  part 
of  consumers*  communications  needs, 
they  win  not  lose  any  business  to  their 
competitors.  Indeed,  officials  of  the  Bell 
System  have  conceded  that  competition 
has  brought  some  consumer  benefits. 
They  have  admitted  that  competition 
has  forced  them  to  become  responsive  to 
their  customers.  Instead  of  announcing 
to  telephone  users  what  is  available  to 
them  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis,  they 
say  they  are  now  customer  oriented.  The 
list  of  new  technologies  deveIoi>ed  by  Bell 
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in  response  to  competition  does  indeed 


lonsumer   benefits, 
o  have  been   the 


promise  impwesslve 
Competition  seems 
hearing  aid  that  Ma  ^ell  needed. 

What  Is  threatened,  however,  is  the 
business  of  telephone  Companies  if  others 
can  do  better  or  If  th4  companies  persist 
In  charging  some  co^umers  monopoly 
prices.  As  I  have  sal 
rlers  argue  that  tl 
against  some  custome: 
Is  in  the  public  lnter( 
therefore,  to  examin 
ness  of  the  current 


however,  the  car- 
lis    discrimination 

;  in  favor  of  others 
3t.  It  is  important, 

the  appropriate- 
Irate  structure — to 


jmpetitlon  is  that 
ler  local  rates  and 
Irates.    Apparently 


find  out  who  the  carriers  think  are  de- 
serving and  who  imdeservlng: 

First.  A  principal  Argument  made  by 
the  carriers  against 
it  would  rseult  In  hlg| 
lower  long-distance 
they  feel  that  local  exchange  users  tend 
to  be  poor  and  long-clstance  users  more 
able  to  pay.  But  suray  we  all  recognize 
that  this  cannot  be  consistently  so.  Why 
should  residential  tol|  users  pay  to  keep 
business  exchange  rt 
ample?  Furthermore, ! as  recently  as  the 
mid-1960's  Bell  had  been  arguing  against 
the  cohtlnulng  trend  df  raising  toll  rates 
to  keep  local  rates  do  vn.  The  FCC  later 
agreed  with  this  asses  ;ment,  because  at- 
tention was  being  dlTerted  away  from 
the  need  to  make  subi  tantial  changes  In 
the  structure  of  local  rates; 

Second.  The  carriers  also  assert  that 
competition  will  threaten  nationwide 
rate  averaging.  Putting  aside  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  carriers'  claim, 
rate  averaging  is  far  f  :om  universal,  this 
policy  Is  similarly  f  rau  ?ht  with  problems. 

One  example  of  rate  averaging  is  the 
flat  rate  for  local  exchange  service. 
E^reryone,  regardless  (if  his  use  and  re- 
gardless of  the  costs  ne  imposes  on  the 
system,  pays  the  s«me  rate — though 
businesses  pay  appro;  ±nately  1.5  times 
the  residential  rate.  a4  a  result  the  heavy 
user  is  supported  by  tie  light  user.  Since 
business  tends  to  be  a  heavy  user  of  the 
telephone  and  households  relatively 
lighter  users — by  moi 
1.5  to  1 — this  rate 
thought  of  as  favorini 
at  the  expense  of  thj 
And  in  view  of  the  cl 
carriers,  it  is  also  appropriate  to  point 
out  that  the  suburban  teenager's  use  of 
the  telephone  Is  beirtik,supported  by  all 
light  users;  for  examiie,Nthe  elderly  and 
poor. 

One  further  examplfc  of  rate  averaging 
should  be  suflBclent.  JBell  says  that  It 
averages  its  costs  between  high  density 
areas — where  they  are(  low,  and  low  den- 
sity areas — where  thdy  are  high.  Thus, 
they  argue,  competition  could  skim  the 
high  density  "cream" 
desirable  policy.  But 


than  a  ratio  of 

Averaging  may  be 

the  business  user 

residential  user. 

iims  made  by  the 


and  so  frustrate  a 
this  kind  of  rate 
averaging  implies  th^t  the  suburbs  are 


expense   of  the 
social  policy  at 

weakness  of  the 


being  favored  at  thfe 
Inner-cltles,  a  dubloiis 
best. 

I  believe  that  the 
argument  for  these  po  llcies  could  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  If  tie  excess  charges 
which  are  threatenel  by  competition 
were  viewed  as  an  exc  se  tax  whose  reve- 
nues were  devoted  exislusively  to  paying 
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others'  phone  bills.  For  that  is,  in  efifect, 
exactly  what  they  are.  In  fact,  if  after 
the  introduction  of  competition,  the 
Government  chose  to  continue  these  pol- 
icies it  could  do  so  precisely  by  the  im- 
position of  dedicated  excise  iiaxes.  It  is 
only  if  the  common  carriers  are  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a  sort  of  private  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  HEW  rolled  into 
one  that  competition  is  bad. 

Let  me  conclude  this  by  saying  that  I 
see  the  effect  of  competition  of  driving 
prices  toward  the  costs  of  service  asvan 
advantage,  not  a  disadvantage.  The  na- 
tional interest  is  served,  in  my  opinion, 
by  insuring  that  telephone  service  is 
provided  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  that 
prices  are  related  to  costs  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  presently  the  case. 
It  is  served  by  allowing  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  the  creativity  and  ingenuity 
that  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica can  muster  to  serve  consumers'  com- 
munications needs.  Furthermore,  I  agree 
with  Chairman  Kahn,  of  the  New  York 
State  commission,  that  this  could  be 
combined  with  a  reduced  charge  for 
basic  local  telephone  service  following 
the  usage  sensitive  pricing  approach.  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  low-in- 
come user  would  be  much  better  served 
as  a  result. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  bill  which 
should  be  mentioned.  The  carriers  pro- 
pose to  turn  jurisdiction  of  terminal 
equipment  over  to  the  States.  This  is  pre- 
sumably a  result  of  FCC  policies  allow- 
ing competition.  This  suggestion  is  ex- 
tremely curious  in  view  of  the  repeated 
references  throughout  the  carrier's  pro- 
posal to  the  integrated  nationwide  sys- 
tem, but  the  purpose  is,  I  think,  clear. 
Having  lost  in  their  bid  to  restrain  com- 
petition at  the  Federal  level,  they  seek 
to  change  the  jurisdiction  and  try  again. 

Unfortunately,  for  them,  however,  sev- 
eral States,  including  California  and  New 
York,  have  already  found  liberal  inter- 
connection policies  to  be  In  the  public 
interest.  The  sole  effect  would  be  to  de- 
lay interconnection  of  customer-owned 
equipment  in  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  to  deny  consumers  there 
its  advantages. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  carrier's 
legislative  proposal,  but  I  also  want  to 
emphasize  my  agreement  with  them  on 
several  aspects  of  policy  In  this  area. 
First,  the  results  of  tiie  various  economic 
impact  studies  done  by  the  telephone 
companies  have  convinced  me  of  the 
need  to  undertake  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  current  separations  principles; 
that  is,  the  methods  approved  by 
regulatory  agencies  for  the  division  of 
joint  costs  between  jurisdictions.  This 
is  particularly  important  to  the  inde- 
pendent companies  and  I  am  anxious  to 
receive  their  suggestions.  Second,  as  B^ 
has  properly  pointed  out.  If  competition 
Is  to  be  allowed  it  must  be  fair.  There 
Is  no  consumer  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  densring  the  established  carriers  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  any 
economies  inherent  in  their  operations. 
That  Is  why  I  have  told  the  carriers  on 
several  occasions  that  I  would  work  with 
them  to  insure  that  fair  gnmnd  rules  for 
competition  are  framed  in  a  timely  man- 
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ner.  But  I  am  afraid  tliey  have  chosen 
to  continue  their  policy  of.  fluting  com- 
petition, to  quote  Bell's  chairman: 

Not  only  on  the  legal.  I^lslatiTe.  and  reg- 
ulatory fronts,  but  before  the  court  of  public 
opinion  as  well. 

We  do  have  good  telephone  service  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  judging  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  think  that  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  established  carriers 
than  they  have  in  themselves.  But  that 
is  not  to  say  that  I  think  they  can  serve 
every  need  better  than  anyone  else  or 
that  I  think  competition  will  not  spur 
them  to  do  even  better,  as  indeed  it  al- 
ready has. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
SALUTE  TO  THE  REV.  MAXIM 
CHALHOUB  OP  NEW  JERSEY,  ES- 
TEEMED PASTOR  OF  ST.  ANN'S 
MET  .KITE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  MKW   JXRSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
Bicentennial  year  as  we  reflect  on  the 
history  of  our  Nation  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  achievements  of  our  people 
over  these  past  200  years,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  good  works 
of  a  most  distinguished  religious  leader, 
beloved  pastor  and  dear  friend.  Rev. 
Maxim  Chalhoub,  whose  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  administration  of  St. 
Aim's  Melklte  Catholic  Church.  Pater- 
son  and  West  Paterson,  N.J.,  during  the 
past  two  decades  plus  2  years  have  truly 
enriched  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  quality  of  his  leadership,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  wisdom,  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  our  people  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  leaving  an  indelible 
mark  of  distinction  in  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritage  of  America. 

On  March  28  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  State  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled at  the  Roman  Fonmi  to  honor 
Father  Max,  as  he  is  aflfectionately 
known  to  his  congregation  and  many, 
many  friends,  express  our  gratitude  for 
his  22  years  as  an  outstanding  pastor 
at  St.  Ann's,  exalt  him  for  his  exemplary 
achievements  and  commend  him  to  his 
new  mission  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so  much  that 
could  be  said  about  Father  Max,  not 
only  for  the  spiritual  security  he  en- 
gendered but  the  spontaneity  of  the  hap- 
piness that  he  brought  to  so  many,  many 
people  because  he  cared  and  made  a  dif- 
ference in  so  many,  many  ways.  His 
parishioners  who  knew  him  best  have 
captured  some  of  the  Inner  greatness  of 
Father  Max  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
members  of  our  Nation's  clergy  In  the 
writings  they  presented  during  the  testi- 
monial dinner  In  his  honor  and  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  insert  these 
statements  at  this  point  in  today's  Coir- 
GREssiONAZ.  RECORD  Where  they  can  be 
everlastingly   ettdied   In   our  historical 
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Journal  of  Congress  in  tribute  to  Father 
&iax  and  his  lifetime  of  good  deems  In 
service  to  God  and  mankind.  Biographi- 
cal sketch,  narrative  portrait,  and  fare- 
well toast  from  the  parishioners  of  St 
Ann's  Melklte  Catholic  Church  to  Father 
Max  are.  as  follows: 

BioGBAPHT — ^Bev.  MAxm  Chalhoub 
(GompUed  by  Barbara  Ablahanl) 

Father  Cbalhoub  was  bom  In  Damascus. 
Syria  and  at  the  age  of  8  he  entered  St. 
Anne's  Seminary  In  Jerusalem.  He  served  his 
Novitiate  and  completed  his  four  years  of 
Theology  at  St.  PaiU's  Major  Seminary  in 
Harlssa,  Lebanon,  where  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  on  September  14,  1939. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he  taught 
French  literature  and  was  Prefect  of  Dis- 
cipline for  two  years  at  St.  Nicholas'  Bishop's 
College  In  Allppo,  Syria  and  two  years  at 
the  Patriarchal  College  In  Damascus.  He  re- 
turned to  St.  Paul's  Seminary  where  he 
taught  French  literature  and  History  for  nine 
years,  served  as  General  Steward  and  con- 
ducted different  missions  In  Lebanon,  Syria 
and  Iraq. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Umted  States  In  1963, 
Ft.  Maxim  Chalhoub  made  a  one  day  stop  at 
St.  Aim's  Church  In  Paterson.  A  year  later 
he  received  his  appointment  as  assistant  to 
Msgr.  Cyril  Anld.  For  ten  years  he  assisted 
Msgr.  In  all  the  activities  and  administra- 
tion of  the  parish.  In  Msgr.  Anld's  words,  "Fa- 
ther Chalhoub  was  an  Ideal  assistant,  my 
right  hand  man  In  the  administration  of  the 
parish.  He  Is  also  Intelligent,  capable,  hard 
working,  amiable  and  gifted." 

Upon  Msgr.  Anld's  retirement  in  January, 
1966,  Father  Chalhoub  was  appointed  Admin- 
istrator of  St.  Ann's  Parish  by  His  Excellency, 
the  late  Bishop  James  A.  Navagh  and  was 
elevated  to  the  official  title  of  Pastor  by  His 
Excellency  Justin  Najmy. 

On  August  28,  1970,  our  Church  burned 
before  the  tearful  eyes  of  its  pastor  and 
parishioners.  It  was  to  our  pastor  that  all 
heads  tiirned  for  direction.  With  our  hearts 
full  of  pain,  we  were  reminded  once  again 
that  the  Chxirch  Is  the  people  and  we  still 
remain.  And  so,  through  many  sleepless 
nights  and  heavy  pressures.  Father  Max  di- 
rected the  buJldtog  of  the  new  and  greatest 
Byzantine  Melklte  Church  In  the  coimtry. 

Aside  from  his  pastoral  duties,  Fr.  Max  la. 
an  active  member  and  Moderator  of  many 
societies  within  the  Church;  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Society,  Holy  Name  Society, 
Parish  Council,  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens Club.  He  is  also  President  and  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Children's  Garden 
Nursery  School  located  In  the  Church  com- 
plex. A  third  degree  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Colvmibus,  he  is  also  Chaplain  for  the  Co- 
lumblettes.  Paterson  Council  240  and  Na- 
tional Chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  GalUee. 
During  the  past  fo\ir  years  Father  Max  has 
also  established  Christ  the  Savior  Catholic 
Biflsslon,  the  only  Melklte  Church  In  Yonkers, 

Because  of  his  previous  experience.  Father 
Max  suggested  to  our  Archbishop  Joseph 
Tawll  that  he  be  assigned  to  establish  a 
mission  for  the  Melklte  people.  Now.  Father 
Max  will  be  developing  an  Eastern  Rite  Mis- 
sion for  about  one  hundred  families  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Father  Max,  "Go  Forth  and  Serve  With 
Love!" 
PoBTBArr  OF  Fathxr  Max,  Ock  Pastoe  and 
SprairuAL  Fatheb 
(By  Frances  Colle) 
For  twenty-two  years,  he  lived  with  us,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  he  served  us,  taught  us, 
counseled  us,  and  celebrated  with  us;   our 
brother,  our  father,  ova  friend,  who  haa  pene- 
0'    . 
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trated  our  hearts  so  deeply  by  the  impact  of 
his  life  upon  us  that  all  words  are  banal  In 
expressing  the  depths  of  our  sorrow  at  his 
departure. 

He  leaves  us  a  legacy  of  honesty  and  honor, 
in  both  his  duty  to  us,  his  people,  and  in  his 
determination  to  his  chosen  course,  through 
his  self-reliance  and  self-denial.  Today,  we 
are  a  people  proud  of  our  ethnic  background, 
proud  of  our  Eastern  tradition,  informed  of 
our  spiritual  richness;  Integrated,  but  not 
assimilated  into  the  Universal  Church  be- 
caiise  we  dare  to  be  authentic  and  we  have 
earned  the  right  to  praise  God  in  our  imlque 
way. 

He  Is  a  leader  of  men,  who  with  few  worda, 
and  even  less  pomp,  lived  his  life  and  min- 
istry among  us  lnq;>lrlng  us  by  his  example, 
with  strength  and  confidence  in  our  God  to 
do  great  things  In  His  Holy  Name.  He  has 
united  us  in  a  common  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing our  Eastern  tradition  in  the  mosct  beau- 
tiful church  In  America. 

We  shall  always  remember  his  gentleness 
and  his  purity  of  heart,  a  person  who  ac- 
cepted each  of  us  as  we  were,  knowing  our 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  never  demanding 
that  we  fit  Into  his  model,  but  allowing  the 
fnUts  of  Divine  Love  to  unfold  in  each  of  us. 
We  shall  always  remember  the  personal 
touch  to  even  the  least  of  his  flock  as  he 
called  each  person  by  name  In  the  fullness 
of  the  Eucharist. 

We  shall  always  remember  his  abundant 
compassion  to  the  poor,  sick  and  saddened 
who  were  healed  In  spirit  by  his  love,  care 
and  concern  for  the  least  of  them. 

We  shall  always  remember  his  htunillty, 
never  seeking  self  edification;  and  his  sin- 
cerity, unafraid  to  admit  he  too  could  learn 
from  us. 

He  Judged  not.  aUowlng  each  man  tb« 
freedom  to  be  himself.  His  Justice  touched  all 
and  no  man  was  favored  over  the  other;  nor 
has  any  ear  heard  an  unkind  word  from  his 
Ups. 

He  is  a  teacher,  not  of  empty  words,  bit  of 
living  witness  of  God's  presence  in  his  life. 
He  Is  a  founder,  a  builder,  a  man  of  indomit- 
able courage,  who  overcame  his  sorrows  and 
setbacks  silently  as  God  directed  his  life. 

He  is  a  man  of  vision — a  man  who  took 
a  young  immigrant  flock  in  search  of  identity 
and  brought  them  to  the  realization  of  their 
special  mission  to  the  Universal  Church. 

His  smiles  and  his  constant  blessings,  his 
dedication  and  his  unwavering  su]H>ort,  his 
kindness  and  bis  soft  spoken  Christianity 
has  touched  us  and  wlU  be  a  part  of  us 
forever. 

We  love  you  Father  Max  and  wish  you  a 
measure  of  what  you  have  given  us. 

Thz  Skahch  for  Akothzs  Mountain 
(By  Marie  E.  Ged) 
Tou  labored  with  love  in  the  vineyard  of  St. 
Ann's 
UntU  you  fulfilled  aU  of  God's  plans. 
Since  you  sought  no  glory,  no  riches  nor  fame 
The  fruits  of  your  efforts  we  are  here  to 
proclaim. 

We  want  to  shout  from  atop  the  mountain, 
our  humble  gratitude 
And  thank  you  for  a  church  of  the  highest 
magnitude. 
You've  kept  us  close  to  our  heritage,  giving 
Us  roots  for  growing 
Always  noiuishing  our  souls  with  a  love 
that  was  ever  flowing. 
You've  given  us  aU  you  had  to  give,  never 
asking  in  return 
And  by  your  good  exanu>le.  we've  had  so 
much  to  learn. 
Always    caring,    never    weary,    though    tEe 
biu^ens  were  much  to  bear. 
You  devoted  yourself  to  your  pe«<ple  and 
held  them  all  so  near. 
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Tou  had  s  mission  and  aooompUshsd  your 
goals 
And  now  mxist  reach  out  to  other  souIl 
With  a  saddened  heart  you  leave  as  to  m 
God's  wm 
And  the  emptiness  in  our  hearts  will  b« 
difficult  to  mi. 

For  whenever  we  behold  our  beautiful,  gold 
dome 
We'U  remember  our  beloved  Pastor 
For  this  is  YOUB  HOME  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  messages  touch 
upon  the  excellence  of  a  great  American. 
It  Is  indeed  a  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
the  opportiuilty  to  sedt  this  national  rec- 
ognition of  Father  Max  ^iho  was  bom  in 
Syria  and  made  America  his  home  where 
he  has  truly  contributed  to  the  quality  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  the  "Amer- 
ican Dream."  We  do  Indeed  salute  Father 
Maxim  Chalhoub! 


ANNUAL   DISCLOSURE    OF   INCOME 
BY   REPRESENTATIVE   SIMON 
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HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprti  9.  1976 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
have  held  public  office  I  have  made  pub- 
lic my  Income  In  detail.  I  brieve  it  should 
be  a  requirement  for  all  key  elected  and 
appointed  officials. 

I  do  not  criticize  those  who  do  not  dis- 
close, because  now  it  is  strictly  a  volun- 
tary matter,  and  there  would  be  no  pen- 
alty for  deception. 

But  one  way  we  can  Instill  confidence 
that  we  are  acting  in  the  public  interest 
is  to  let  the  public  know  what  our  income 
is,  and  what  our  economic  interests  are. 
Conflicts  of  interest  are  inevitable. 
"Hiere  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  farmer  In 
Congress  voting  on  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. But  we  should  know  about  his  eco- 
nomic interests. 

I  am  attaching  the  press  release  on  my 
income,  together  with  the  details  which 
are  made  public  each  year. 
Simon  Issues  aisx  Ahnttal  Ooicplkr  Pxa- 
SONAL  Financial  Statkmxnt 
Washinoton,  D.C— Fm  the  21st  consecu- 
tive year.  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  D-m.,  issued  a 
complete  personal  financial  statement  Mon- 
day (4-6-76).  along  with  financial  state- 
ments for  the  six  members  of  his  staff  earn- 
ing over  $16,000  per  year. 

Simon's  21 -year  practice  of  disclosing  the 
Income,  assets  and  liabilities  of  his  famUy 
spans  the  entire  length  of  his  service  In  the 
Illinois  Hotise  and  Senate,  as  Lt.  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  as  Congressman  from  the  24th 
District.  It  Is  believed  to  be  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  disclosure  for  any  pubUc  official  now 
serving  m  the  United  States. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that  Simon 
and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  earned  $59,602.72  In 
1976.  In  addition  to  salary,  the  figure  in- 
cludes Interest  and  stock  dividends;  honor- 
aria for  speeches;  reimbursement  for  travel, 
food  and  lodging  expenses;  book  royalties; 
payments  for  magazine  articles;  rental  in- 
come; and  miscellaneous  Items. 

The  statement  also  shows  assets  of  $218,- 
718.60  and  liabilities  of  $136,697.86,  for  a  net 
worth  of  $93,120.76. 
"I've  been  making  these  statements  for  31 
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Rent,  Carbondale  house 1, 176. 00 

Reimbursement  for  travel,  food, 
lodging,    etc.,   from   campaign 

fund 867.49 

Central    Telephone    Co.    refund, 

Vandalia  property  phone 3. 66 

Citizens  Savings  8c  Loan,  Po- 
tomac, interest .96 

Vandalia  property  sale  (details 
under  "Real  Estate  Transac- 
tion", next  page) 3,  331.  35 

(Following  entries  are  all  divi- 
dend income : ) 

Book  of  the  Month 76. 25 

Ludlow  Corp... 36.60 

Borg-Wamer  27.00 

Harper  &  Row 4.40 

Massachusetts  Inv.  Growth 2.45 

Simon  and  Schuster 2.26 

Norton  Simon 4.68 

Adams  Express _-—  37.80 

National    Aviation 34.60 

AT&T 8.00 

Bethelem  Steel —  13.75 

Brunswick    .40 

Crown    Zellerbach 11.40 

Pairchlld  Industries 2.40 

Pruehauf .— -  7.20 

Lear  Siegler 18.00 

Marcor 4.00 

Maremont 6.62 

National  Steel 6.00 

Ralston  Purina 8.60 

Rohr  Industries 1.  68 

Scott  Paper 2.72 

Texaco - 28.00 

United  Mer.  and  Mfg.  (M&M)...  6.40 

Warner  Lambert 3.60 

Wcstlnghouse    .—  3.88 

Westlnghouse  Preferred 7.60 

Mass.  Inv.  Growth... 2.30 

Gulf  &  Western .  15 

Pepsi   Cola 6.40 

Total  1975  Income 59,602.72 

Note:  In  addition  to  salary.  Members  of 
Congress  receive  $6,500  for  stationery  and  of- 
fice expenses,  an  amount  the  law  permits 
them  to  keep  even  if  their  expenses  amount 
to  less  than  the  total.  In  my  case,  our  office 
expenses  exceeded  my  allotment  by  $2,470.6a 

At  a  dinner  closing  out  our  campaign  debt 
shortly  before  Christmas  last  year,  members 
of  the  dinner  committee  and  my  campaign 
committee  presented  me  with  a  clothing  g^t 
certificate  for  $500  to  Sohn's  Men's  Store  in 
Carbondale.  This  was  a  personal  gift  from 
them  and  did  not  come  from  the  campaign 
treasury. 

Income  of  children 

Sheila:  Total — $42.79.  Includes,  interest 
from  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  of  Potomac, 
$.42,  United  Savings  &  Loan  of  Troy,  111., 
$21.63,  and  Carbondale  Savings  &  Loan, 
$11.34;  and  dividends  from  Ford  Motor  Co., 
$2.60,  and  AT&T.  $6.80. 

Martin:  Total — $31.70.  Includes,  Interest 
from  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan,  $.80,  and 
United  Savings  &  Loan,  $21.50;  and  divid- 
ends from  Ford  Motor  Co.,  $2.60,  and  AT&T, 
$6.80. 

Real  estate,  stock  transactions 

In  February,  1975,  farm  property  owned  by 
Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon  near  Vandalia,  Illi- 
nois, was  sold  for  $33,000.  Acquired  in  1972, 
the  purchase  price  and  Improvements  made 
in  the  property  totaled  $29,668.65.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  amo\ints,  $3,331.35, 
is  listed  on  the  previous  page  under  Paul  and 
Jeanne's  1975  income. 

Sold  two  (2)  shares  of  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  preferred,  on  June  4,  1975,  for 
$100.  They  were  purchased  for  $144.65  on 
Sept.  30,  1968.  representing  a  loss  of  $44.56. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  ASSETS,  T.IABn.TTIES  AMD  THE 
NET  WORTH  OP  PAUI,  AND  JEANNE  SXMON  (AS 
OP  JAN.  IS,  1974) 

Assets 
Bank    of    Maryland    checking 

acot.  balance $25.00 

University  Bank  of  Carbondale, 

checking  acct.  balance 87.67 

House       of       Representativee  ' 

checking  aoct.  balance 142.07 

University  Bank  savings  acct. 

balance  61.25 

Citizens      Savings      U      Loon, 
Potomac,        savings        acct. 

balance  264,01 

Carbondale  National  Bank  sav- 
ings acct.  balance 612.22 

VS.  Savings  Bonds 03.75 

General    American    Life    Ins., 

cash  value 2,274.66 

Polish  National  Alliance  insur- 
ance, cash  value 666.30 

Congressional  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, cash  value 3,423.10 

ni.  Gen.  Aseembly  Retirement 

System,    cash   value 16.233.10 

111.     Universities     Retirement 

System,  cash  value 2,619.68 

Residence.  511  W.  Main,  Car- 
bondale    40,000.00 

Residence,    11421    Falls    Road, 

Potomac,  Md-.- 126,000.00 

Pumitvire      and      Presidential 

autograph  collection 16,000.00 

1965  Ford*  Mustang 150.00 

1974   Chevrolet 2,200.00 

(Following    are    stock    holdings — totaling 

$9,033 — with  number  of  shares  after  name 
of  company:) 

Book  of  the  Month,  60 1,  062.  00 

Hardees,   40 276.00 

Ludlow,  50 J— 343.00 

Borg-Warner,  20.... 497.00 

Harper  &  Row,  10 83. 000 

Massachi^setts  Investors 

Growth,    49 448.00 

Mutual       Real       Estate,       25 

(approx.)    80.00 

Gulf  &  Western,  1 4.00 

Norton  Sltnon,  7 169.00 

Norton  Simon,  Preferred,  2 104.  00 

Adams  Express,  121 1,225.00 

National  Aviation,  111.. 1.609.00 

American   Telephone   &   Tele- 
graph, Preferred,  2 _.  93.00 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5 „  183.00 

Borman's,  8 20.00 

Brunswick,  1 '  12.00 

Chock  Pull  of  Nuts,  10.. 30. 00 

Chrysler,  2 24.00 

Crown  Zellerbach,  6 240.00 

Curtis  Publishing,  2  (approx.) .  2. 00 

Pairchlld  Industries,  8 57.00 

Pruehauf,  4 90.00 

Lear  Siegler,  Preferred,  8 „  203. 00 

Marcor,   8 235.00 

Maremont,   13 246.00 

National  Ind.,  3   warrants 21. 00 

National  Inds.,  Preferred,  1 10.00 

National  Steel,  2 84.00 

Pepsi  Cola,  4. „ 298.00 

Ralston  Purina.  4 198.00 

Rohr  Industries.  3 14.00 

Scott  Paper.  4 72.00 

Texaco,    14 365.00 

United  M&M.   8 124.00 

Warner  Lambert,  4 146.00 

H.  R.  Weisaberg,  6  (approx.) ...  8. 00 

Westlnghouse,  4 68.00 

Jet-Lite.  120  (approx.).. 800.00 

Total  assets $218,718.60 

LiaUlities 

University    Bank,    Carbondale 

home  loan $18,399.92 

University  Bank,  personal  note.  9, 778.93 
National  Bank  of  Washington, 

note 400.00 
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First  National  Bank,  CoIIlns- 

vllle  i>ersonal  note 7, 800. 00 

Notes  on  Potomac  hovjHe : 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Fischer 

m.   Pennsylvania 62, 161.36 

Weaver  Bros.  Mortgage  Bro- 
kers             13,885.32 

Richard     Gibson     and     Lee 
Glover  (previous  owners).        24,172.32 

Total    liabilities $126,697.85 

Net  worth 

Assets    1)218,718.60 

Liabilities —126,597.85 

Net   worth 92,120.76 

Assets  of  children 
Sheila: 

Carbondale  Savings  &  Loan $237.63 

United  Savings  &  Loan,  Troy 440.83 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan,  Potomac.     108. 44 
Israel  Bond 100.00 

Total $886.90 

Martin : 

United  Savings  &  Loan,  Troy $437.93 

Citizens  Savings  &  Loan.  Potomac        50. 80 
Israel  Bond 100.00 

Total   $588.73 

Financial  Statements,  Staff  op 

Congressman  Paul  Simon 

(Submitted  to  Congressman  Simon  in 

March  1976) 

margabet   bergin.   administrative   assistant 

1976  income  other  than  government:  div- 
idends from  Baxter  Laboratories,  AT&T. 
Reliance  Electric  Co.,  Mead,  General  Public 
Utilities,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Virginia  Elec- 
tric Power,  totaling  approximately  $600;  in- 
terest from  Farm  and  Home  Savings  and  the 
Congressional  Employes  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion, totaling  about  $210. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  Indebtedness  over 
$500:  Community  Bank  of  West  Frankfort, 
$6,000;  Congressional  Employes  Federal 
Credit  Union,  $2,200. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  AT&T,  Mead, 
Baxter  Laboratories,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas, 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.,  American  Mo- 
tor Inns,  General  Public  Utilities,  Reliance 
Electric  Co.,  totaling  $20,000;  shares  in  Con- 
gressional Employes  Federal  Credit  Union, 
86.890. 

Property  owned:  one-third  interest  in  a 
113-acre  farm  in  Midland,  Va.,  with  farm 
house  and  barn,  purchased  In  1972  and 
valued  at  approximately  $77,000  total  value. 

HAY  JOHNSON,  office  MANAGER 

1975  Income  other  than  government: 
Abingdon  Publishing  Co.  stock  sale,  $600; 
final  pajrment  from  sale  of  Metamora  Herald, 
$4,500  (81.7%  capital  gains,  $3,676.60);  In- 
terest from  Metamora  Herald,  Inc..  $438; 
Troy  Publishing  Co.  stock  sale,  $3,000 
(80.74%  capital  gains,  $2,422.20);  rental  in- 
come from  home  and  apartment,  Troy,  Ul., 
$2,351.30;  General  Motors,  Inc.,  dividends, 
$40.80;  General  American  Life  Insurance  in- 
terest. $90.00;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
interest,  $11.00;  Troy  Tribune  interest, 
$300.00;  Congressional  Employes  Federal 
Credit  Union  interest,  $2  00;  and  Roodhouse 
Record,  Inc.,  dividends,  $180.00  (all  totaling 
$11,513.10). 

Sources  and  amounts  of  Indebtedness  over 
$500;  Washington  &  Lee  Savings  &  Loan, 
$53,000. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  23  shares  Con- 
gressional Employes  Federal  Credit  Union, 
$117;  100  shares,  Cottonwood  Junction,  Inc., 
$10,000;  17  shares,  General  Motors,  $1,045; 
and  15  shares,  Roodhouse  Record,  Inc.,  $1,500 
(totaling  $12,662). 

Property  owned:  State  of  niinois  Em- 
ployes Retirement  System,  $1,772.01;  real 
estate,   Arlington,  Va.,   $90,000;    real  estate. 
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Troy.    m..    130.000:    household   fumlshlngs, 
$16,000;   1974  Chevrolet,  $3,000;   1976  Volks- 
wagen, $3,000   (totaling  $142,772.01). 
ray  bitss,  district  assistant 

1975  income  other  than  government:  rent- 
al income,  $4,842.45;  district  travel  allow- 
ance, $1,200,  paid  by  Simon  for  Congress 
Comm. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$600:  mortgage,  Carbondale  Savings  &  Loan, 
$69,111;  mortgage.  Mary  Ucos,  $11,651;  per- 
sonal loan,  Salem  National  Bank,  $11,083; 
personal  Loan,  University  Bank  of  Carbon- 
dale, $6,357;  and  personal  loan.  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  of  Carbondale,  $1,650. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  None 

Property  owned:  apartment  house,  $87,- 
000;  1967  Pontiac,  $600;  household  furnish- 
ings, $3,500;  sheepdog.  $100. 

TEBKY   MICHAEL,  nUSS  SECRETAKT 

1975  income  other  than  government:  None. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  Congressional  Employes  Federal  Credit 
Union.  $1,450. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  shares.  Congres- 
sional Employes  Federal  Credit  Union,  $300. 

Property  owned:  1973  Oldsmobile  Cutlass. 
$2,000;  furniture,  $1,200. 

PAUL    GAYER,    DISTRICT   ASSISTANT 

1975  income  other  than  government:  inter- 
est. Bank  of  Ziegler,  $215.80;  interest.  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance,  $11.95;  interest.  First 
Community  Bank  of  West  Frankfort.  $1,- 
141.65;  Civil  Service  annuity  payments.  $1,- 
299;  Interest,  Benton  Community  Bank,  $185; 
and  dividends,  National  Investors,  $17  66 
(totaling  $2,850.96). 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  auto  loan.  Bank  of  Ziegler,  $4,221.44. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned :  Series  "E"  Bonds, 
$4,125;  140  shares  of  National  Investors  Corp., 
$917;  71  shares  Gayer  Investment  Corp..  $7.- 
100.  K  .  *•  . 

Property  owned:  house  and  lot,  201  Sta- 
tion St..  Ziegler,  $10,000;  two-thirds  interest, 
6-acre  lot.  Grant  &  Maryland  Streets,  Ziegler, 
$2,667;  two-thirds  interest,  vacant  lot  216 
Church  St.,  Ziegler,  $200;  two-thirds  Interest, 
vacant  lot,  217  Church  St.,  Ziegler,  $200; 
two-thirds  interest,  vacant  lot,  201  Church 
St.,  Ziegler,  $460;  two-thirds  interest,  5-acre 
lot,  Penn  St..  Ziegler,  $2,667;  second  mortgage 
on  lot  and  home  in  Herrin,  $2,500;  1973  Ford 
Maverick,  $1,800;  1974  Lincoln  Mark  rv,  $5,- 
600;  household  goods,  $3,000. 

ALLEN   CISSELL,   LEGISLATIVE  ASSISTANT 

1975  income  other  than  government:  in- 
terest on  savings  deposits,  $328. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  City  National  Bank  of  Murphysboro, 
$2,078.12;  Southern  Illinois  University  Credit 
Union,  $3,247. 

Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  Congressional 
Employes  Federal  Credit  Union  shares,  $5,- 
984.45. 

Property  owned:  1974  Capri,  $3,000:  1974 
Pinto  Station  wagon,  $3,300;  furniture  and 
household  goods,  $5,000. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  April  10.  1776.  concerned 
about  reports  of  unrest  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  Middle  Military  Depart- 
ment, the  Continental  Congress  directed 
the  Commissioners  for  Indian  AfTairs,  "to 
enquire  into,  and  report  Uie  cause,  of 
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the  discontent  *  *  *  ,  what  measures 
may  be  pursued  to  restore  quiet  and  har- 
mony, and  to  use  their  utmost  eodeav- 
ours  •  •  •  to  prevent  hostilities.''  Con- 
gress also  Instructed  the  Commissioners 
to  hire  a  minister,  a  teacher,  and  a  black- 
smith to  assist  and  instruct  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  the  Middle  Department. 

On  April  11,  1776,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Connecticut  for  financial  as- 
sistance, the  Continental  Congress  made 
a  loan  of  $166,666  to  that  colony.  In  mak- 
ing the  request,  tiie  representatives  of 
Connecticut  made  the  follow^g  argu- 
ments. 

That  the  colony  bad  advanced  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  service  of  the  continent 
over  and  above  wh«t  had  been  paid  them; 
that  (though)  they  (had)  used  their  ut- 
most diligence,  they  (had)  not  yet  been  able 
to  prepare  a  fuU  state  of  their  accounts  to 
lay  before  Congress,  and  (that)  their  treas- 
ury (was)  exhausted,  and  the  colony  and  the 
public  Interest  In  danger  of  suffering  for 
want  of  supplies. 


PATMAN  RBXXXINIZED  AS  FATHER 
OP  CREDIT  UNIONS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRK8ENTA1TVES 

Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  <me  of  the 
ways  In  which  the  late  Wright  Patman 
helped  Americans  with  average  incomes 
was  his  vigorous  support  of  credit 
unions.  He  was  their  proven  fri«id. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  complemen- 
tsuy  and  deserving  article  on  Represent- 
ative Patman  which  appeared  in  the 
April,  1976,  edition  of  the  Credit  Union 
magazine: 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  Texaskana  PopitlIst 

AND  Champion  op  the  Little  Man,  Is  Dead 

AT  82 

"He  has  no  enemies."  you  say.  My  friend, 
your  boast  is  poor.  He  who  hath  mingled  in 
the  fray  of  duty  that  the  brave  endure  must 
have  made  foes.  If  he  has  none,  small  is  the 
work  that  he  has  done.  He  nas  hit  no  traitor 
on  the  hip;  has  cast  no  cup  from  the  pur- 
Jured  lip;  has  never  turned  the  wrong  to 
right;  has  been  a  coward  In  the  fight. 

This  favorite  verse  of  Congressman  Wright 
Patman.  82  (D-Texas),  is  indicative  of  his 
48-year  congressional  career. 

Patman  had  his  enemies.  A  fighter  always 
does.  A  maverick  crusader,  Patman  fought 
tirelessly  against  high  interest  rates,  big 
banks,  the  autonomy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  misuse  of  tax-free  foundations  as 
wealth  shelters. 

Patman  fought,  right  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  last  month,  March  7.  Only  days  before 
he  succumbed  to  the  only  battle  in  which 
he  had  no  final  say,  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee,  was  fight- 
ing. 

Though  the  prime  rate  charged  by  banks 
fell  nearly  3^%  in  the  past  year,  cons\imer 
loan  rates  remained  the  same  or  increased. 
"While  the  prime  customers — the  big  corpo- 
rate borrowers — have  been  getting  better 
breaks  at  the  loan  windows  .  .  .  the  people 
who  are  borrowing  to  buy  automobiles  and 
consiimer  goods  continue  to  pay  excessively 
high  Interest  rates  at  commercial  banks," 
Patman  said  in  one  of  his  last  official  state- 
ments. Just  days  before  his  death. 
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ChancterUtic  of  F  itmaa  wm  the  10-year 
feud  be  carried  on  w  th  William  McChesney 
Martin,  a  former  ch  ilrman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  "Now  Mr.  Martin,"  Patman 
would  say,  "about  thl  i  conspiracy  you  admit 
you  have  entered  Intc  wltb  the  bankers  .  .  ." 
Martin  would  of  coun  e  admit  no  sucb  thing. 
But  that  did  not  sto]  Patman.  Nothing  did. 

Patman  champion  :d  the  credit  union 
cause  so  often  that  he  was  known  as  the 
godfather  of  credit  u:ilon8.  That  admiration 
was  mutual;  Patmani  once  likened  the  Im- 
portance of  credit  linlons  to  the  church. 
Author  or  co-author  if  every  major  piece  of 
federal  credit  union  legislation,  Patman  was 
the  first  person  to  lave  earned  the  move- 
ment's highest  honor  the  Credit  Union  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Avard. 

Credit  union  leadefi  i  like  M.  R.  Hellle.  pres- 
ident of  CTJNA,  note  Patman's  advice  and 
coimael.  "His  support  and  loyalty  place 
credit  unions  forever  In  his  debt."  And  Herb 
Wegner,  CUNA  managing  director,  said  he 
will  "miss  his  wise  counsel  and  strong  sup- 
port. He  will  forevei  hold  a  place  In  the 
hearts  of  credit  unlin  people  everywhere. 
Credit  unions  and  tht  country  are  indebted 
to  the  Texarkana  Pof^ullst  and  champion  of 
the  little  man." 

And  then  there  wiis  this  tribute  by  the 

Congressional     Employees     Federal     Credit 

"-'--  '-         ■  •  D.C.  A  few  hours  after 

the   board    voted    to 

the   Wright   Patman 

Credit  TTnlon. 


Union  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Patman's  death 
change  its  name  tc 
Congressional  Federa 


REGULATO  ^Y  REFORM 


HON.  JAMEIi 

OF  NORTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday. 


and  Health  Act 
known    as    OSHA 
to     Impose    basic 
dustry  to  protect 
fare  of  workers 
and  certainly  no  oi 
ness  and  accidents 


G.  MARTIN 

CAROLINA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
9.  1976 


A.rril 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1970, 
Congress  passed  the  Occupational  Safety 


Ipr  better  or  worse, 

It    was    designed 

standards     on     In- 

e  health  and  wel- 

at  Is  a  noble  cause 

Is  In  favor  of  slck- 

but  some  of  us  feel 

that  OSHA  Is  overlregulating. 

We  hear  all  kindi  of  stories  about  ex< 
cesses  of  the  prograhi  In  the  way  of  over 
regiUation.  Hearingj  an  OSHA  story  and 
seeing  one  are  two  different  animals.  I 
have  seen  a  strange  bne.  Right  In  my  own 
ofBce  In  Washington,  only  last  Christ- 
lemen  came  in  and 
some  work  to  do. 
Ill  and  bored  holes 
jlck  window  sills,  on 
either  side  of  each  of  the  three  sets  of 
second  story  windo  vs,  and  bolted  hooks 
to  the  outsides,  rum  Ing  the  bolts  through 
the  thick  slils  to  nuts  on  the  inside. 
These  hooks  were  f ( ir  window  washers  to 
belt  Into  while  wash  Ing  the  \^indows.  You 
could  hang  a  truc^  from  them.  Soimds 
like  safety?  Sounds  3ike  OSHA?  Right  on 
both  accounts.  Neither  you  nor  I  wants  a 
window  washer  hiirtling  to  his  death. 
However,  there  is  k  30-inch  ledge  the 
window  washer  canktand  on  while  wash- 
ing my  second  floor  Windows.  As  far  as  we 
know,  two  generation  of  window  washers 
have  used  the  ledg^  without  problems  or 
injury.  Maybe  it  ii  advisable  for  them 
to  hook  belts  to  tie  window  sills.  But 
bolting  those  hooks  through  a  foot  of 


mas,  when  two  gei 
announced  they  hj 
They  took  a  big 
through  the  foot- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hardwood  took  two  men  2  full  days  of 
drilling,  cutting  and  banging.  If  they 
earn  $6  an  hour  each,  that  cost  the  tax- 
payers $192  plus  fringe  benefits;  multiply 
that  by  435  Members  of  the  House  and 
it  comes  to  $83,520  before  counting  com- 
mittee rooms,  windows  in  halls  and  other 
areas  in  the  House  office  buildings. 

Here  it  was  not  a  question  of  a  private 
employer  having  to  spend  $192  to  secure 
three  pairs  of  windowsiU  hooks  and  pass 
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er  prices, 
by  taking 
f  the  public 
whether  the 
192  hooks.  If 
right. 

ote  points  out 
enforcement 


that  on  to  his  custome: 
Rather,  the  cost  is  rec 
the  money  more  easily,  ov 
treasury.  I  will  not  tell  y( 
window  washers  used  the 
your  guess  is  "no,"  you 

This  homey  little  an 
an  OSHA  problem^ 
agency  must  retaiiv*<s  credibility.  It  must 
be.  and  it  must  appear  to  be,  a  sensible, 
level-headed  group  of  folks— a  group  to 
work  with,  not  against. 

I  would  like  to  see  OSHA  improved,  not 
abolished.  I  would  like  to  see  OSHA  de- 
velop friends,  not  accumulate  enemies.  I 
would  like  to  see  consultation  and  co- 
operation lead  to  harmony  and  safety, 
and  not  see  an  adversary  attitude  lead 
to  litigation  and  strife.  Where  employers 
must  pay  to  remedy  real  safety  defects, 
those  costs  ought  to  be  able  to  be  com- 
pared to  insurance  premiums  reduced, 
judicial  judgments  not  rendered,  and 
good  will  retained.  Businesses  should  not 
be  harassed  with  imaginary  hazards, 
especially  where  there  is  a  solid  record  of 
actual  safety. 

The  reform  legislation,  in  stressing 
consultation,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  rapport,  and  rapport  is  the 
essential  first  ingredient  if  OSHA  is  really 
going  to  do  anything  about  occupational 
health  and  safety.  Consultation  may 
avoid  sudden  rushes  to  judgment  which 
not  only  inhibit  the  development  of  rap- 
port but  lead  to  excesses,  to  say  nothing 
of  things  like  those  three  unused  pairs  of 
second  floor  windowsill  hooks. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  DETENTE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  roAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  ApHl  9.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  host  a  congressional 
press  breakfast  to  introduce  a  newly 
published  study  of  the  economics  of  de- 
tente. 

The  prestigious  Heritage  Foundation, 
in  encouraging  the  research  and  publi- 
cation of  "The  Economics  of  Detente  and 
U.S.-Soviet  Grain  Trade,"  has  provided 
an  outstanding  working  paper  for  those 
in  this  Congress  who  are  fearful  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  exchange  of 
technological  information  with  the  Com- 
munist nations.  The  author  of  this  study. 
Miles  M.  Costick,  provides  much  useful 
data  and  many  insights  concerning  the 
critical  issue  of  whether  "linkage"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  benefits  the  United 
States.  Examining  closely  the  related 
topics  of  trade,  technology  transfer,  agri- 


cultural exchanges,  and  Soviet  oil,  Co- 
stick  assesses  one  by  one  the  main  eco- 
nomic factors  which  have  been  viewed  as 
constructive  elements  of  d6tente. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  offer  Costick's  Introduction  to 
"The  Economics  of  D6tente": 

TRADE    POLICY    IS    FOREICN    POLICY 

Due  to  Its  implications  for  national  and 
international  security,  the  trade  between  free 
countries  and  communist  governments  can- 
not be  treated  from  a  strictly  economic  point 
of  view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  available 
tools  of  traditional  economic  analysis  be- 
come less  relevant  when  strategic  and  geo- 
political considerations  prevail. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between 
"high  foreign  policy"  and  "low  foreign  pol- 
icy." with  the  former  concerning  matters  of 
national  security  and  survival  and  the  lat- 
ter concerning  a  large  number  of  secondary 
Issues  that  arise  In  relations  among  coun- 
tries. Foreign  trade  and  international  finan- 
cial policies.  Including  foreign  Investments, 
were  traditionally  regarded  in  the  category  of 
low  foreign  policy.  This  classification,  bow- 
ever.  Is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  most  significant  of  the  eternal  eco- 
nomic relations  of  a  nation  are  its  commer- 
cial relations.  In  International  trade,  the  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  elements  are  Inextricably 
Intertwined.  Traditionally,  the  main  argu- 
ments for  international  trade  were  the  eco- 
nomic ones:  the  strategic  implications  were 
largely  Ignored.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
strategic  elements  In  trade  have  come  to  out- 
weigh the  economic  as  far  as  the  so-called 
"superpowers"  are  concerned.  One  thing  that 
must  be  understood  is  the  need  for  consist- 
ency between  a  nation's  strategic  goals  and 
Its  commercial  policies.  The  recent  oil  em- 
bargo, quadrupling  of  oil  prices  and  the 
threat  of  new  price  Increases  for  petroleum 
have  made  abundantly  clear  the  political  na- 
ture of  trade  and  economic  warfare  In  the 
contemporary  world. 

DETENTE    AND    TRADE 

"Detente  is  an  imperative",  declared  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  his  speech 
to  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain.  "In  a  world 
shadowed  by  the  danger  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust, there  is  no  rational  alternative  to  the 
pursuit  of  relaxation  of  tensions".'  That  Is, 
avoidance  of  the  risk  of  war  must  be  the 
supreme  and  overriding  goal  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  almost  regardless  of  cost  In  other  re- 
spects. If  detente  Is  an  Imperative,  the  of- 
ficial statements  say,  it  Is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  building  an  international  order 
conducive  to  peace,  for  "the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Uniot.,  after  decades 
of  profound  suspicion,  have  perceived  a  com- 
mon interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  holocaust 
and  in  establishing  a  web  of  constructive 
relationships".'  Dr.  Kissinger  elaborated  fur- 
ther during  his  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  stating 
that,  "By  acquiring  a  stake  in  this  network 
of  relationships  with  the  West,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  become  more  conscious  of  what 
it  would  lose  by  a  return  to  confrontation".* 

Though  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  put 
It  quite  so  bluntly,  agreements  aimed  at  cre- 
ating Soviet  vested  Interests  in  peace  will 
naturally  focus  on  economic  and  technologi- 
cal Issues,  since  these  are  the  areas  of  great- 
est Soviet  weakness  and  hence  greatest  po- 
tential gain.  '^As  political  relations  have  im- 
proved on  a  broad  front",  he  says,  "economic 
Issues  have  been  dealt  with  on  a  comparably 
broad  front".  So  far  we  have  concluded  "pri- 
marily regulatory  agreements  conferring  no 
immediate  benefits  on  the  Soviet  Union  but 
serving  as  blueprints  for  an  expanded  eco- 
nomic relationship  if  the  political  improve- 
ment continued."  The  prospect  is  that  "over 
time,  trade  and  Investment  may  leaven  the 
autarkic  tendencies  of  the  Soviet  system.  In- 
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vlte  gradual  association  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy with  the  world  economy,  and  foster  a 
degree  of  Interdependence  that  adds  an  ele- 
ment of  stability  to  the  political  equation."  < 
This  is  contemplated  as  the  "grand  de- 
sign," which  wlU  remove  the  confrontation 
between  the  two  political  systems  as  It  has 
existed  during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  Is 
further  advanced  that  the  mingling  of 
"vested  Interests"  wlU  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial in  meeting  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  and  problems  of  unemployment 
which  the  United  States  faces,  and  possibly 
create  a  new  dependable  source  of  energy 
(the  Soviet  Union)  as  an  alternative  to  the 
InstabUlties  of  the  Middle  East.^ 

Leonid  Brezhnev.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  during  the  summer 
of  1973  explained  detente  to  the  communist 
leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  governments  and 
to  the  members  of  his  own  Politburo  in  the 
following  manner: 

"We  commiinists  have  got  to  string  along 
with  the  capitalists  for  a  while.  We  need 
their  credits,  their  agriculture,  and  their 
technology.  But  we  are  going  to  continue 
massive  military  programs  and  by  the  middle 
80's  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  return  to 
a  much  more  aggressive  foreign  policy  de- 
signed to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  West." " 

Consistent  with  this  outlook  is  the  view 
that  every  U.S.-Scvlet  deal — and  especially 
the  transfer  of  pure  technology  and  sophisti- 
cated capital  equipment — is  an  act  of  Inter- 
national politics.  It  becomes  so  also  owing 
to  the  communists'  use  of  trade  as  a  politi- 
cal tool  to  advance  their  strategic  objectives. 
To  the  Soviets,  every  Western  businessman, 
scientist,  and  technician  In  contact  with  the 
commvmist  officials  becomes  Involved  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  in  foreign  policy. 
In  his  Ix>ok  Soviet  Military  Strategy,  Marshall 
of  the  Soviet  Union  V.D.  Sokolovsky,  former 
commandant  of  the  Warsaw  MiUtary  Pact, 
commented,  "In  the  present  epoch,  the  strug- 
gle for  peace  and  the  fight  to  gain  time  de- 
pends above  all  on  an  unreniitting  Increase 
in  Soviet  military  power  and  that  of  the 
entire  socialist  camp  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  forces  and  the  continu- 
ous growth  of  its  material  and  technological 
base." ' 

The  underlying  reason  for  expanding  trade 
with  the  West  from  the  Soviet  perspective 
seems  to  be  the  wish  to  Import  agricultural 
products,  manufacturing  facilities,  technol- 
ogy, scientific  discoveries,  and  technological 
processes  of  military  value.' 

The  security  risk  the  West  Incurs  through 
its  deals  is  difficult  to  overlook,  because  to- 
day almost  all  goods,  equipment,  or  indus- 
trial and  technological  processes  have  some 
military  significance.  According  to  the  draft 
of  the  last  Plve-Year  Plan  of  the  USSR,  one 
of  the  "chief  objectives  In  the  development 
of  the  political  economy  Is  the  consolidation 
of  the  country's  economic  and  defense  po- 
tential."' Prom  this,  it  follows  that  In  the 
1970's  the  Soviets  still  considered  their  eco- 
nomic potential  from  a  military  angle. 

Soviet  trade  cannot  be  viewed  solely  In 
terms  of  normal  commercial  transactions.  It 
is  not  private  individuals  or  firms  dealing 
with  other  private  individuals  or  firms.  It 
means  dealing  only  with  communist  govern- 
ment agencies  which  follow  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  policies  and  directives.  Currently 
those  policies  aim  at  massive  military  build- 
up— at  the  expense  of  the  production  for 
the  consumer.  Dr.  John  Hardt,  Soviet  econ- 
omy expert  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
stated  in  one  of  bis  recent  analyses  of  the 
Soviet  economic  policy,  "if  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship would  decide  in  favor  of  a  substantlaUy 
higher  rate  of  growth,  they  could  achieve  it 
only  by  drastic  reduction  in  defense  expend- 
itures."" 

But  Soviet  policy  has  been  to  further  in- 
crease military  spending.  According  to  two 
anonymous  Soviet  economists,  the  U.S.8.R. 
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Invested  In  the  19608  and  40%  of  Ita  Oroa 
National  Product  (ONP)  Into  defense  proj- 
ects. In  19S9  the  Soviet  military  budget  was 
about  $88  billion  and  since  then  on  the  rise. 
And  that  is  out  of  a  QNP  In  that  year  of 
some  $210  biUlon."  In  the  same  year,  the 
United  States'  defense  budget  was  $77.8  bU- 
llon,  and  for  Fiscal  Year  1974,  expressed  In 
1973  prices,  the  figure  was  $78.2  billion — or 
about  6%  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
The  Soviet  mUltary  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
expressed  In  1973  prices  was  $83  billion.**  In 
fiscal  1975,  In  constant  doUars,  the  U.S.  de- 
fense budget  was  $73  billion  whQe  Soviet 
military  expenditures.  In  constant  dollars, 
were  about  $94  billlon.i* 

The  increased  military  spending  accom- 
panied by  Soviet  military  buUdup  has  not 
been  sudden,  nor  confined  to  recent  years. 
The  cumulative  increase  in  mUitary  resources 
of  approximately  35%  over  the  last  eleven 
years  can  be  reasonably  described  as  very  sub- 
stantial. Over  the  same  period,  again  meas- 
iired  in  terms  of  1973  dollars,  resources  aUo- 
cated  to  the  UJ3.  mUltary  have  decUned  In 
real  terms.  Interrupted  only  by  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  a  factor  which  had  no  count- 
erpart in  Soviet  experience  of  that  period. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  these  contrasting  trends 
in  Soviet  and  U.S.  mUitary  activity,  the 
i.V>vlet  effort  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States  reaching  a  level  approximately  35% 
above  the  United  States  when  retirement  ex- 
penses are  included,  and  approximately  45% 
above  the  United  States  when  retirement  is 
excluded." 
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CONGRESS  URGED  TO  REJECT  BIL- 
LION DOLLAR  KIB8INGER-T0RK- 
ISH  ARMS  AGREEMENT 


CJLXH- 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

OF  mCHIQaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  to  a  his- 
torical fact  that  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer's mistakes  did  much  to  contrBjute 
to  the  Cyprus  tragedy  of  1974. 

He  has  since  created  an  even  more  mu 
fortunate  Greece-Turkey-CniniB  tanste 
by  his  policies. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Kissinger  put  a  fortber 
dangerous  strain  on  the  tradtttonally 
friendly  United  States-Greek  ties  br 
signing  a  4-year,  $1  billion  idus  military 
aid  agreement  wllli  Tvtkey. 

I  hope  and  bdlere  Congress  will  reject 
this  agreement.  Several  important  prin- 
ciples are  Involved. 

One.  it  runs  contrary  to  Congress  re- 
sponsibility to  control  the  purse,  whldi  It 
has  been  doing  by  showing  a  clear  ixref- 
erence  for  single  year  rather  than  multi- 
year  foreign  aid  commitments. 

Second,  it  contains  a  disguised  f  onn 
of  rent,  a  worrisome  precedent  for  UJ5. 
base  arrangements  in  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  elsewhere. 

Third,  the  agreement  does  not  even 
mention  Cyprvis,  where  a  Tmldsh  army 
of  occupation  has  created  a  flood  of  refu- 
gees. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear  its  interest  In  the 
moral  and  political  Impllcatlans  of  the 
Cyprus  tragedy.  As  Alexander  Scdshenlt- 
syn  said  recently  in  Londcm : 

One  should  not  consider  that  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  finish  at  your  own 
frontiers,  that  as  long  as  you  have  freedom. 
let  the  rest  have  pragmatism. 

Yet  our  Secretary  of  State  has  ignored 
these  considerations,  and  warned  Con- 
gress, moreover,  that  we  must  accept  the 
agreement  in  its  totality  "or  face  dis- 
astrous consequences." 

In  January  of  this  year,  a  bipartisan 
House  delegation,  almost  aH  of  vrtiom  had 
voted  for  Turkish  aid  the  last  time,  vis- 
ited Ankara  and  Athens.  They  told  the 
TurlEs  that  they  h&A  occupied  far  more 
of  the  island  than  could  ever  be  Justified 
and  that  they  had  to  show  some  flexi- 
bility and  willingness  to  make  reason- 
able concessions. 

Now  this  delegatlcm,  and  Congress  as 
a  whole,  are  asked  to  not  only  ignore 
Turkey's  Intransigence  but  reward  her 
with  an  imprecedented  arms  package.  ' 
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The  Kissinger  agi'eement  Is  clearly 
unacceptable  on  m^ral  and  political 
grounds. 

This  week,  Mr.  Euitene  T.  Rossides,  a 
distinguished  attomef .  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  spe- 
cial counsel  to  the  American  Hellenic 
Institute,  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Intematloiial  Relations. 

Mr.  Rossides'  renjarkn  which  slcill- 
fully  and  comprehensively  analyze  this 
most  serious  problem,  deserve  a  wide 
audience  in  the  Congfess  and  among  in- 
formed pxiblic  opinion! 

Under  leave  to  ex^nd  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  hlghlighte  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Rossides  are  stt  forth  bdow: 
Asms  Transfekm  to  Tobket 

The  Administration's  provisions  In  this 
bUl  for  arms  assistance  to  Turkey  have  been 
superseded  by  a  propose  1  $1.25  bUUon  black- 
mall  aggression  pact  wl  ;h  Turkey  which  Dr. 
Kissinger  signed  Just  ter  days  ago. 

If  and  when  that  blacfmaU  aggression  pact 
is  submitted  to  the  congress,  we  urge  its 
overwhelming  defeat  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  for  the  f  )Uowlng  reasons: 

1.  It  subverts  the  Rule  of  Law  by  rewarding 
Illegal  actions. 

a.  It  violates  existing  law — the  statutory 
embargo  restrictions  cu:  rently  in  effect  and 
in  the  current  aid  bill  w  blch  this  Committee 
worked  so  hard  to  achlev  b. 

3.  It  violates  Congress"  j  Constitutional  leg- 
islative role. 

4.  It  undermines  th(  Congressional  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process. 

6.  It  undermines  Congress's  Constitutional 
partnership  role  In  foreign  affairs. 

8.  It  Is  a  sordid  pact  gl  ring  massive  subsidy 
and  support  to  Turk>y's  aggression  on 
Cyprus. 

7.  It  encourages  Turl:ey  to  continue  Its 
expansionist  behavior  regarding  Greece's 
Aegean  islands. 

8.  It  is  a  blackmail  pact  In  which  the 
United  States  is  forced  by  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  pay  trlbutu  to  a  highly  ques- 
tionable ally. 

9.  It  sets  a  dangeroui  precedent  for  and 
encourages  aggression  sverywhere  in  the 
world,  particularly  by  taose  nations  which 
have  received  U.S.  arms  assistance. 

10.  It  wastes  1  billion  pf  precious  tax  dol- 
lars at  a  time  when  we  iiave  a  huge  federal 
deficit  and  high  unemployment. 

11.  Turkey  is  simply  of  little  military  value 
to  the  UJ3.  Of  the  26  (efense  Installations 
Involved,  there  are  only  l  intelUgence-gath- 
erlng  sites  of  any  value— and  we  maintain 
that  the  data  they  provlped  is  being,  or  can 
be,  gathered  from  other  sburces. 

12.  It  insults  the  Congress  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  and  renders  i  egatory  the  present 
International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976  (S.  2662),  by 
ignoring  the  embargo  pr<  visions  of  that  bUl. 
Those  provisions  are  b^ed  on  a  principle 
which  has  been  fundam^tal  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  the  enactment  of  foreign  pro- 
grams after  World  War  Jt,  namely,  that  our 
arms  cannot  be  used  foi  aggression.  In  ad- 
dition, it  makes  the  new  »rms  export  control 
provisions  look  like  window  dressing. 

13.  It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  for  all 
naUons  which  have  agreements  with  the 
United  States  or  which  are  entering  Into 
agreement  with  the  U.S.i— that  they  can  be 
broken  with  Impunity,  ai  id  if  broken,  better 
terms  obtained. 

14.  It  supports  Turkey's  "heroin  aggres- 
sion" against  the  United  States. 

16.  Turkey  is  an  unrellnble  and  iinfaithftU 
aUy  who  has  unilaterally  broken  agreements 
with  the  VS.  and  other  nations. 

16.  Turkey  Is  an  intemj  tional  outlaw. 

17,  It   damages   our    jelations    with    the 
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democratic     Government     and     people     of 
Greece. 

18.  It  sets  back  hopes  for  a  Just  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

19.  It  rearms  a  bully  and  an  aggressor. 

THE  KISSINCEK-TTTRKIT  "iXECUnvK  AGREE- 
MENT"  SUBVERTS   THE   BULB   OF   LAW 

The  proposed  Kissinger  blackmail  aggres- 
sion agreement  asks  this  Congress  and  this 
Conunittee  to  abandon  the  Rule  of  Law  and 
the  restrictions  formulated  to  uphold  It  and 
instead  to  reward  the  transgressor.  And  the 
law  Turkey  violated  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  UJ3.  foreign  policy — namely,  that  \JS.- 
suppUed  arms  will  not  be  used  for  aggression. 

Last  October,  and  again  in  the  1976  mili- 
tary aid  authorization  bill  which  has  cleared 
the  conference,  the  Congress  has  partially 
lifted  the  embargo  restrictions  on  arms 
transfers  to  Turkey.  These  restrictions  reflect 
the  total  lack  of  progress  toward  a  Just  set- 
tlement of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  Turkish  invasion  force  which  overran 
Cyprus  in  the  summer  of  1974  relied  on 
American  planes,  American  bombs,  American 
guns  and  bullets.  The  Turkish  occupation 
force  which  Is  now  in  Illegal  possession  of 
40%  of  the  island  Is  outfitted  with  Ameri- 
can weapons  and  materiel.  A  force  of  45.000 
American-equipped  troops  separates  the  200.- 
000  refugees  of  Cyprus  from  their  homes.  Il- 
legal colonization  is  continuing  with  an  esti- 
mated 25,000  Turkish  mainlanders  already 
relocated  to  the  occupied  zone.  And  Txirkey 
persists  in  its  refusal  to  be  at  all  cooperative 
about  providing  information  on  the  2197  peo- 
ple, including  some  American  citizens,  who 
have  been  missing  since  the  1974  Attila  in- 
vasion. There  Is  growing  fear  that  they  have 
been  killed. 

During  the  same  period.  Turkey  has  been 
making  frequent  and  more  belligerent  state- 
ments toward  Greece  concerning  the  Aegean 
Islands  of  Greece.  Only  last  week  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Turkes,  made 
an  explicit  territorial  claim  to  most  of 
Greece's  Aegean  Islands. 

THE  PROPOSED  "EXECUTIVE  AGREEMENT"  UNDER- 
MINES THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCESS  AND  CON- 
GRESS'S CONSTITXrnONAL  ROLES  IN  LEGISLA- 
TION AND  FOREIGN  APfAIRS 

The  Washington  Post  AprU  2  reported  the 
following  ultimatum  of  Tu^rklsh  Premier  Su- 
leyman  Demirel  regardinsr  Congressional  ac- 
tion: / 

"The  agreement  is  either  accepted  total- 
ly or  rejected.  It  Is  not  possible  to  alter  its 
contents." 

The  same  article  reported  the  following 
threat  to  Congress  from  the  Turkish  Forelen 
Minister:  ** 

"Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Ihsan  Sabrl 
Caglyangll  said  on  his  return  from  Washing- 
ton that  any  amendments  by  Congress  would 
amount  to  rejection  of  the  accord  and  bar 
reopening  U.S.  bases  in  Turkey." 

This  kind  of  procedure — and  let  us  remem- 
ber that  due  process  and  procedure  are  the 
essence  of  a  government  of  laws— does  vio- 
lence to  Congress's  Constitutional  legislative 
role  and  makes  a  mockery  of  bipartisanship 
and  the  partnership  role  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  in  foreign  affairs. 

As  Chairman  Morgan  and  others  have  rec- 
ognized in  connection  with  the  Spanish 
base  treaty,  a  multi-year  authorization  is  an 
abdication  of  Congressional  control  over  the 
volatile,  delicate  allocation  of  assistance  to 
foreign  nations.  We  applaud  that  point  of 
view  and  stress  that  a  four-year  aid  com- 
mitment to  Turkey  is  a  four-year  sellout  of 
the  Rule  of  Law,  Congress's  Constitutional 
roles,  Cyprus  and  Greece. 

When  he  testified  before  this  Committee 
on  July  10,  1975,  Under  Secretary  Slsco  made 
the  following  statement  about  Turkey's  po- 
sition on  Cyprus. 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  faUure  on 
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the  part  of  Turkey  to  adopt  a  flexible  and 
constructive  position.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  would  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  Amerlcan-Tiirkish  relationship." 

Although  the  embargo  has  been  substan- 
tially lifted,  although  Tiirkey  has  failed  to 
take  any  constructive  action,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  done  nothing  other  than  prom- 
ise Turkey  more  guns  and  more  aid.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Slsco  meant  to  say  that  Turkish  intransi- 
gence wovdd  go  the  pocketbook,  not  the 
heart,  of  the  U.S.-Turklsh  relationship. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Slsco  statement 
would  have  been  implemented.  Just  as  we 
had  hoped  that  the  following  June  23,  1976, 
statement  of  Dr.  Kissinger  would  have  been 
Implemented : 

"No  ally  can  pressxire  us  by  a  threat  of 
termination.  We  will  not  accept  the  notion 
that  its  security  is  more  Important  to  vm 
than  it  is  to  Itself." 

TURKEY    OP    MINOR    MILITARY    IMPORTANCE 

Turkey  is  of  minor  Importance  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  to  the  defense 
of  any  of  the  other  NATO  nations.  Turkey  is 
a  third  rate  military  power;  and  in  this  day 
of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  satel- 
lites, and  all  the  other  sophisticated  weapons 
of  modem  warfare,  Turkey  is  of  minor  mili- 
tary significance. 

The  NATO  mission  of  the  Turkish  army  is 
strictly  and  solely  to  defend  Turkey  against 
Invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union,  an  existing 
mission.  The  Turkish  army  which  the  pro- 
posed "Executive  Agreement"  is  to  rearm  and 
modernize  is  primarily  deployed  against 
Greece.  The  largest  corps,  1st  Army  is  spread 
along  the  Greco-Turkish  frontier  rather  than 
along  the  Soviet -Turkish  mountain  lx)rder. 
A  new  Tiu-klsh  Army  of  the  Aegean  was  cre- 
ated last  year.  Other  imlts  are  tied  down  In 
internal  seciirity  functions:  6  provinces  are 
under  martial  law,  and  of  course.  45.000 
American-equipped  Turkish  troops  and  800 
American-supplied  tanks  are  Ulegally  occu- 
pying 40%  of  Cyprus.  In  case  of  a  conflict,  it 
is  a  simple  matter  for  the  U.S.  Navy  to  mine 
the  entrances  to  the  Dardanelles.  We  do  not 
need  Turkey  for  that. 

In  effect,  the  foregoing  was  conceded  dur- 
ing the  debate  last  summer  and  early  fall 
over  legislation  to  relax  the  arms  embargo. 
During  that  debate  the  issue  finally  came 
down  to  the  Importance  to  the  United  States 
of  four  intelligence-gathering  listening  posts 
in  Turkey.  With  regard  to  those  listening 
posts.  Dr.  Kissinger  first  tried  to  suggest 
that  they  were  necessary  for  SALT  verifica- 
tion. This  false  position  was  exposed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
who  stated  (August  20,  1976),  "We  don't 
need  Turkey  to  verify  a  SALT  agreement," 
and  by  Dr.  Herbert  P.  Scovllle,  former  Di- 
rector of  Research  for  the  CIA  who  stated 
in  a  letter  (July  20.  1975)  to  Congressman 
John  F.  Selberllng  that: 

"In  8\im.  the  Turkish  bases  have  only 
marginal  utility  in  verifying  past  or  possible 
future  SALT  agreements.  Other  observation 
sites  and  satellites  would  appear  much  more 
useful.  SALT  cannot  be  reasonably  iised  as  a 
Justification  for  making  a  decision  on  our 
Turkish  aid  program." 

Dr.  Scovllle  also  stated  that : 

"...  to  say  that  they  (Turkish  bases)  are 
essential  for  verifying  past  or  future  SALT 
agreements  would  appear  to  be  such  an 
exaggeration  as  to  raise  questions  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  making  the  statements." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Intelllffence 
that  could  be  gathered  from  these  listening 
posts  was  available  from  other  listening 
posts.  As  long  ago  as  June  1975,  there  was  a 
report  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that 
the  Pentagon  was  planning  alternative 
sources  for  intelligence  gathering. 

Experts  such  as  retired  Admiral  Elmo 
Zumwalt  and  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet 
have  added  their  voices  In  opposition  to  the 
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Administration's  position.  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  states  that 
"existing  and  potential  militaiy  bases  in 
Greece  are  more  Important  to  us  than  our 
installations  In  Turkey."  In  regard  to  U.S. 
bases  In  Turkey,  General  Van  Fleet  stated: 

"It  Is  tinconsclonable  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  surrender  to  the 
threat  of  Turkey  to  close  our  bases  there. 
Tills  Is  capitulation  to  blackmaU  and  un- 
worthy of  our  country." 

In  a  background  briefing  March  29,  a  State 
Department  official  acknowledged  that  iinder 
the  proposed  agreement  these  are  no  longer 
U.S.  bases  or  facilities  on  Turkish  soil.  These 
are  now  acknowledged  as  Turkish  facilities. 

Just  how  Important  then  are  these  bases 
to  the  direct  security  of  the  United  States? 
It  Is  acknowledged  that  there  were  26  U.S. 
Installations  in  Turkey.  Many  of  these  were 
offices  of  perhaps  no  more  than  a  room  or 
two.  The  four  main  bases  considered  "Ir- 
replaceable" by  the  Administration  and  ac- 
counting for  two-thirds  of  the  6,000  U.S. 
personnel  now  stationed  in  Turkey  are: 

Diyarbakir  in  south  eastern  Anatolia  for 
radar  system  monitoring  of  missile  sites  In 
the  south  central  USSR — a  facility  which  has 
been  termed  by  Dr.  Scovllle  of  marginal  value 
and  can  be  eliminated  In  favor  of  other  land 
areas  closer  than  Turkey  for  observing  the 
Soviet  launch  area  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea; 

Sinop  on  Tin-key's  north  central  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  which  provides  computerized 
data  at  medium  range  on  activities  in  that 
sea — a  facility  whose  activity  may  well  be 
neeu'lng  obsolescence  In  this  day  of  sophis- 
ticated satellite  information  gathering; 

Karamursel  on  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  which 
monitors  shipping  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  an  installation  whose 
function  can  surely  be  replaced  by  electronic 
equipment  aboard  U.S.  ships  at  anchor  off 
the  straits; 

Incirltk  in  south  central  Turkey,  a  base  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  a  nuclear 
arms  storage  site,  which  Turkey  has  exempt- 
ed from  a  shutdown,  as  It  Is  termed  a  NATO 
base.  In  the  age  of  the  ICBM  one  wonders 
If  there  Is  any  point  In  maintaining  this  base 
at  all.  Of  the  6.000  U.S.  personnel  in  Turkey 
close  to  %  of  ttiem  are  probably  at  Inclrlik 
Itself,  which  remains  unclosed. 

So,  In  effect  what  Is  the  $1.25  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money  really  for? 


TURKEY — ^AN  UNRELIABUC  AND  AN   UNTAirHFUL 
ALLY 

Even  if  bases  and  Ustenlng  posts  In  Turkey 
were  of  significant  Importance  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  from  the  rec- 
ord and  from  the  history  of  past  actions  that 
Turkey  is  an  unreliable  ally.  This  serious 
charge  is  amply  documented  by  the  record: 

1.  As  recently  as  the  October  1973  Middle 
East  war — long  before  the  Cyprus  crisis — 
Turkey  ref\ised  to  allow  UJ3.  overflights  to 
Israel,  while  allowing  Soviet  overflights  and 
land  convoys  to  Syria  and  Iraq. 

2.  In  October  1939,  Tiirkey  signed  a  Muttial 
Defense  Alliance  with  the  Western  Powers 
calling  for  common  effort  In  the  event  of 
war.  yet  when  the  war  came  Turkey  violated 
her  pledge  and  in  fact  aided  Nazi  Germany 
while  acting  as  a  neutral. 

3.  Illegal  termination  in  July  1976  of  the 
1969  U.S.  bases  agreement. 

4.  Invasions  of  Cyprus  In  July  and  August 
1974.  violating  United  States  Foreign  Military 
Sales  and  Assistance  Acts  and  agreements 
under  those  Acts  including  a  specific  agree- 
ment between  Turkey  and  the  United  States 
against  shipment  of  United  States  weapons  to 
Cypnis  without  United  States  consent. 

5.  Violation  of  ceasefire  agreements. 

6.  Violation  of  the  UN  Charter. 

7.  Violation  of  the  NATO  Charter. 

8.  Violation  of  the  London-Ziu-ich  Agree- 
ments. 

9.  Violation  on  June  30,  1074.  of  United 
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states-Turkey  agreement  to  ban  poppy  pro- 
duction (with  the  retention  of  916.0  million 
already  paid  by  VS.).  It  can  be  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  since  World  War  n  the 
number  of  heroin  related  American  deaths 
from  Turkish-origin  heroin  Is  over  60,000,  or 
an  average  of  1,700  a  year  for  the  past  80 
years.  New  York  City  alone  has  had  1,000 
heroin  and  drug  related  deaths  a  year.  And 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heroin 
addicts  are  there  who  started  on  liirklsb 
heroin? 

10.  Liberal  interpretation  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Montreux  Convention. 

11.  Turkey  has  recently  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  persons 
who  have  followed  Turkey's  foreign  poUcy. 
For  over  15  years,  Turkey  has  been  expanding 
its  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union,  play- 
ing both  sides  against  each  other.  The  time  is 
long  past  that  the  American  taxpayer  should 
prop  up  a  militaristic  Turkish  government. 
There  is  simply  no  sound  reason  to  give  an- 
other dime  of  the  VS.  taxpayers'  money  to 
Tin-key. 

TURKEY    AND    NATO 

The  NATO  Charter  is  specific  and  clear.  In 
the  preamble,  the  member  nations  commit 
themselves  to  safeguarding  the  Rule  of  Law. 
In  Article  I  of  the  NATO  Charter,  each  mem- 
ber nation  promises  "to  refrain  In  (its)  in- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force."  Turkey  has  clearly  violated  the 
NATO  Charter,  a  defense  aUlance,  yet  we  are 
faced  with  the  spectacle  of  Dr.  Kissinger 
pressuring  the  NATO  nations  to  support  his 
illegal  and  bankrupt  policy.  Turkey's  aggres- 
sion against  Cyprus  fuid  Turkey's  imrella- 
blllty  as  an  ally  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
Tvurkey's  abUlty  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  NATO. 

TURKEY    AND    CUBA — INTERNATIONAL    OUTLAWS 

The  United  States  cannot  run  a  foreign 
policy  on  a  double  standard.  Our  condemna- 
tion of  Cuba  as  an  international  outlaw  for 
sending  12,000  troops  to  Angola  Is  hypo- 
critical when  we  fail  to  condemn  that  other 
international  outlaw,  Turkey,  for  sending  a 
45,000-inan-strong  Invasion  and  occupation 
force  to  Cyprus,  a  defenseless  nation  one-half 
the  size  of  New  Jersey. 

Indeed,  it  is  bad  enough  that  we  have 
failed  to  condemn  Turkey's  international 
outlawry — but  to  reward  Tiirkey,  as  Dr.  Kis- 
singer would  have  us  do,  with  $1.26  billion 
worth  of  grants  and  credits — is  ludicrous. 

TURKEY   AND   GREECE 

Ever  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Cyprus 
confilct  in  1074,  we  have  warned  that  Cyprus 
was  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  Tiirklsh 
military  expansionism.  The  evidence  support- 
ing that  view  Is  accumulating  ominoiisly. 

Last  week,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey,  Mr.  Turkes,  made  an  explicit  ter- 
ritorial claim  to  most  of  the  Aegean  Islands — 
islands  which  are  ethnically  Greek  and  which 
are  a  part  of  the  Greek  nation  pursuant  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1946.  Turkes  maintains 
that  Turkey  is  "the  real  owner"  of  all  the 
Dodecanese  islands  within  50  kilometers  of 
the  Turkish  shore  and  that  "it  Is  Imperative" 
that  those  islands  "ought  to  belong  to  Tur- 
key". Other  government  officials  have  been 
making  similar  statements  in  recent  months. 

Now  Dr.  Kissinger  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  of  aggression  and  blackmail  which 
provides  the  funds  to  rearm  the  Turkish  army 
and  air  force  and  which  leaves  Turkey  com- 
pletely free  to  use  the  bases  for  military  oper- 
ations against  Greece.  Thus,  this  agreement 
creates  the  risk  that  bases  where  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  flown  can  be  used  to  attack  Greece. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  UjS.  wishes  to  use 
the  bases  for  some  compeUlng  purpose 
such  as  the  resupply  of  Israel  In  the  event  of 
an  Arab  attack,  it  cannot  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  Turkey. 
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The  very  prospect  of  such  an  agreement  Is 
causing  great  problems  for  the  KaramanUs 
Government  in  Greece,  a  nation  which  said 
"NO"  to  the  Axis  Powers  and  whose  Tallant 
fight  against  Hitler  is  credited  with  upsetting 
Hitler's  timetable  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  this  while  Turkey  sat  on  the  aiti^linw^  and 
sent  raw  materials  to  Hitler. 

Last  Slimmer  George  Ball  and  Cyrus  Vance, 
two  eminent  statesmen  who  were  pwrsanally 
Involved  in  the  Cyprus  crises  of  the  lOOOi. 
expressed  their  views  to  this  Conunittee 
against  the  reopening  of  the  arms  plpdlae  to 
Turkey  without  a  specific  cutoff  date  in  the 
absence  of  substcuitial  progress  toward  a 
Cyprus  settlement.  Such  a  step,  they  pre- 
dicted, "would  have  rather  catastrophic 
effects  In  Athens  without  producing  very 
much  affirmative  action  in  Ankara".  They 
added  that  a  "disaffected  Greece  would  mean 
a  serious  weakening  of  NATO's  southorn 
flank".  The  Ball-Vance  predictions  are  com- 
ing true. 

An>TO(aSKCB 

With  respect  to  aid  for  Greece  for  fiscal 
1977,  the  Administration  has  decided  to 
reduce  security  supporting  asBlstanoe  for 
Greece  from  $66  million  to  zero.  Tills  Is  a 
heavy-handed,  inopportune  move.  It  aecoiltjr 
supporting  assistance  was  waiimnted  last 
year,  it  is  even  mOTe  Important  today.  Tlie 
Administration  Is  requesting  $90  million  In 
security  supporting  asaistanoe  tor  Syria — a 
nation  which  Is  not  an  ally  at  tba  United 
States,  to  put  It  mUdly.  The  farttacooalng 
entry  of  Greece  Into  the  Common  Market 
makes  rapid  development  of  tbe  (Sreek  econ- 
omy particularly  lmp<xtant. 

And  if  we  want  to  give  a  signal  to  Bastem 
Europe  that  we  support  democracy  and  the 
Rule  of  Law,  then  there  Is  no  better  example 
than  aid  to  the  new  Greek  democracy,  the 
only  democracy  in  the  Balkarun  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Am  TO  CYPRUS 

Of  all  the  misguided  unprincipled  elements 
of  the  Administration's  present  policy,  none 
Is  more  callous  or  indefensible  from  a  hu- 
manitarian point  of  view  than  the  proposal 
that  fiscal  1977  Cypnis  refugee  aid  be  re- 
duced by  60% — from  $25  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion— and  that  no  refugee  aid  at  aU  be  pro- 
vided after  fiscal  1977. 

What  are  the  real  needs  of  the  300,000 
Cyprlot  refugees?  Those  needs  are  docu- 
mented in  a  comprehensive  report  Crisis  on 
Cyprus  issued  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Problems  Connected  With 
Regugees  In  January  of  this  year.  AU  of  the 
figures  which  foUow  are  frcHn  that  report. 
Food  distribution  to  rtfugees  costs  $42  mil- 
lion annually.  Over  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren on  Cyprus  go  to  school  In  tents.  The 
cost  of  replacing  the  school  buildings  de- 
stroyed or  occupied  by  the  Turks  is  $50  mil- 
lion. Medical  services  add  an  additional  $4 
million  annually.  The  repcH't  does  not  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  amounts  needed  to 
provide  decent  housing  and  employment  <^ 
portunltles  for  the  refugees,  but  the  amounts 
Involved  have  been  estimated  by  experts  to 
exceed  $100  million. 

Simple  ctMnpasslon  and  human  decency 
demand  a  continuation  of  generous  aid  for 
the  Cyprus  refugees.  We  urge  the  figure  of 
$60  mUUon — or  roughly  3%  of  our  security 
supporting  assistance  budget — as  the  1977 
authorization. 

In  conclusion  and  as  an  alternative  to  the 
poUcles  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  say: 

Let  us  export  the  Bule  of  Law.  not  the  rule 
of  the  Jungle; 

Let  us  export  the  Rule  of  Law.  not  aggres- 
sion; 

Let  us  export  the  Rule  of  Law,  not  Kls- 
Blngerlsm. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E 


or  CALDDRirZA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday.  April  9.  1976 


BROWN,  JR. 


R  2PRESENTATIVES 


California.     Mr. 
are  very  complex. 


Mr.  BROWN  of 
Speaker,  otir  forests 
ecological  systems  ^hich  support  an 
abundance  of  wUc^fe.  One  of  the 
Issues  raised  In  our  (House  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings  ^is  the  effect  that 
various  timber  harvesting  techniques 
have  on  these  wildlife  species. 

I  would  like  to  subnlt  for  the  Record 
a  study  prepared  by  |  four  scientific  re- 
searchers of  the  Portst  Service  on  the 
"Silvlcultural  Optlofas  and  Habitat 
Values  in  ConlferouslForests."  This  re- 
port is  the  result  o|  research  on  the 
birds  that  live  In  o\ 
in  insect  control,  an( 
creased  consxiltatlon 
perts  in  the  managei 
to  reduce  the  impacj 
cultural  methods  on 
role  of  birds  in  the 
is  very  important  f6r  maintaining  a 
strong,  ecological  balince.  and  the  way 
in  which  we  harvest  dur  timber  supplies 
can  have  a  long-te^  or  permanent 
effect  on  certain  species  of  birds. 

I  would  like  to  quot ;  from  one  section 
of  this  report,  which  ^111  be  included  In 
full: 
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1th  biological  ex- 
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of  present  silvl- 
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jrest  environment 
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8tan(  Is 


He  says: 

They  are  doomed  If  a 
scheme  does  not%>rovid< 
mature  forest  habitats 
absolutely  dependent. 

Strong  economic 
harvest  old-growth 
that  present  trends  for 
leading  to  shorter 
concerned   about   birds 
forests  are  fearful  that, 
or  relict  stands,  the 
disappear  by  the  end  ol 
those  specimen  stands 
appear,  along  with  the 
rowly  adapted  to  them, 
of  their  replacement  Is 


always  exist  to 

and  It  l3  obvious 

nanaged  forests  are 

rotations.  In  short,  those 

of    the   old-growth 

except  for  specimen 

present  old  growth  will 

this  century.  Even 

will  eventually  dls- 

arlfauna  that  Is  nar- 

and  *he  probability 

la  Mr. 


I  urge  my 
report  for  it  is  an 
very  important  factok- 
nance    and    protection 
enviroimient:  , 
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tlon  control  and  the  effect  of  fire  on  bird 
habitat  Is  examined. 

INTKODUCnON 

Different  species  of  birds  select  different 
types  and  stages  of  forest  in  which  to  live. 
There  is  no  argument  on  this  point,  and  It 
has  been  documented  by  many  researchers 
including  Glowaclnskl  (1972),  Pltelka  (1941), 
Elrlcher  (1973),  Shugart  and  James  (1973), 
Martin  (1960),  Odum  (1960).  Snyder  (1950), 
and  Johnston  and  Odum  (1956) .  The  reasons 
for  this  selection  have  been  exhaustively  re- 
viewed by  Von  Haartman  (1971)  and  Hllden 
(1965)  and  Include  such  variables  as  food 
availability,  manner  of  feeding,  nesting  re- 
quirements, physical  characteristics,  and 
others.  Salt  (1953)  worked  In  three  conifer- 
ous forest  types  and  noted  that  the  nearer 
the  vegetative  S3r8tem  moved  toward  climax 
the  greater  the  blomass  of  birds  supported. 
Those  species  adapted  to  the  more  advanced 
seres  had  larger  body  sizes  and  increased 
ability  to  utilize  energy  efficiently.  This  was 
confirmed  by  Karr  (1968)  but  contradicted 
by  Bock  and  Lynch  (1970) . 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  birds  re- 
spond to  environmental  features — particu- 
larly vegetative  physiognomy  ( Breckenrldge 
1956;  Lack  1933.  1937;  Lack  and  Venables 
1939;  MUler  1942;  Kendelgh  1947;  EUopfer 
1965,  1969;  Klopfer  and  Hallman  1965;  Sv&rd- 
son  1949). 

Emlen  (1956)  saw  the  necessity  for  de- 
scribing vegetative  habitat  characters  and 
suggested  rudimentary  variables  such  as 
canopy  height  and  height  to  crown,  pre- 
ferring quantitatively  to  the  relative  classes 
described  by  Kuchler  (1949)  and  Dansereau 
(1951). 

Sturman  (1968)  expanded  this  concept  to 
Include  computed  volumes  of  tree  crown  to 
successfully  describe  habitat  selection  cri- 
teria. Klopfer  (1969)  and  Karr  and  Roth 
(1971)  noted  the  Importance  of  canopy  layers 
In  accounting  for  species  diversity  In  forest 
birds.  James  (1971)  and  Cody  (1968)  dealt 
with  similar  thoughts  and  used  discriminate 
function  analysis  to  describe  habitat  asso- 
ciations of  forest  and  grassland  birds. 

MacArthur  and  associates  (MacArthur  and 
MacArthur  1961.  MacArthur  et  al.  1962,  Mac- 
Arthur  1964,  MacArthur  et  al.  1966),  devel- 
oped these  concepts  to  show  that  the  pri- 
mary variables  that  could  be  tised  to  predict 
species  diversity  were  vegetotlve  volumes  by 
layers  and  that  these  layers  were  essentially 
three — herbaceous  (0-2  feet),  shrub  (3-25 
feet),  and  tree  (>25  feet)  layers. 

Thomas'  and  Thomas  et  al.  (1974)  further 
refined  these  Ideas  and  showed  high  correla- 
tions of  10  bird  species  with  discrete  5-foot 
layers  of  deciduous  and  conifer  vegetation. 
Although  we  recognize  that  some  bird  spe- 
cies have  exact  requirements  In  terms  ol 
habitat  characteristics — such  as  cavities  for 
holenesters  (see  reviews  by  Beebe  ♦  Euid  Jack- 
man  = — we  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
silvlcultural  practices  will  Infiuence  avian 
habitats  primarily  through  alterations  of  the 
form  and  density  of  vegetative  layers.  Fur- 
ther, effects  of  such  alterations  can  be  pre- 
dicted In  terms  of  their  Impacts  on  various 
classes  of  birds. 

We  deal  here  with  principles  and  general- 
ities due  to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of 
the  coniferous  forests  of  North  America: 
although  throughout  the  world,  conifer  for- 
ests have  been  described  as  Inferior  to  de- 
ciduous forests  as  bird  habitat  based  on  bird 
density  and  diversity — In  Finland:  Palmgren 
(1933),  Soverl  (1940),  MerlkaUlo  (1946), 
NordstrOm  (1953).  Jalkanen  (1960),  Hai^a- 
nen  (1965,  1966),  and  Portln  (1965);  In  East- 
em  Europe;  Novlkov  (1962);  In  Germany: 
Dlrcksen  and  HOner  (1963);  In  the  British 
Isles:  WlUlamson  (1969,  1970,  1972);  In  Aus- 
tralia; Cowley  (1971).  Udvardy  (1957)  re- 
viewed a  number  of  census  efforts  In  North 
American  forests  and  reached  the  same  con- 
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elusion.  Data  In  Udvardy 's  graphs  were  ln« 
terpreted  by  Von  Haartman  (1971)  In  aver- 
a^  pairs  per  square  kUometer  as  follows: 
deciduous  =  719,  deciduous-conifer =607,  and 
conlferous=415.  Differences  are  probably  re- 
lated to  the  relative  simplicity — i.e.,  reduced 
diversity — In  coniferous  compared  with  de- 
ciduous forests. 

SZLVICTTLTUBAI,  OPTIONS   AND  BIXO   BKSPOMSSS 

Silvlcultural  options  that  are  available  to 
accomplish  timber  management  obJectivM 
can  have  amazingly  complex  Impacts  on  bird 
habitats.  However,  certain  basic  principles 
and  practices.  In  one  form  oi  another,  make 
up  the  majority  of  what  we  actually  encoun- 
ter. Our  discussion  Is  confined  to  those  con- 
siderations. 

Our  typical  forest  evolves  through  serai 
stages  of  development  which  we  describe  as: 
bare  ground-»grass-forb-»shrub-8apllng  (0- 
10  years) ^ poles  ( 11-40)  _» young  forest  (41- 
100)->mature  forest  (10 1-200 )->cdd  growth 
(201  +  ). 

Haapanen  (1965)  made  a  useful  categoriza- 
tion of  birds  based  on  a  combination  of  nest- 
ing and  feeding  habitat  requirements.  His 
life-requirement  classlflcatlon  is  more  useful 
here  than  standard  classifications  based  on 
morphological  characteristics.  We  utilized 
appropriate  portions  of  Haapanen's  system 
to  describe  the  forest  component.  We  used 
a  simplified  version  of  the  coniferous  forest 
life-zones  descrlbd  by  Merrlam  (1894)  which 
may  be  translated  or  related  to  blomes  by 
referring  to  Odum  (1945) . 

Further,  each  bird  group  is  best  suited  to 
particular  stages  or  combination  of  stages  in 
forest  succession  (Table  2) .  So,  natural  suc- 
cession provides  a  constantly  changing  series 
or  niches  or  habitats  and  their  Juxtapositions 
that  allow  the  occurrence  of  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  species  present  In  the  coniferous 
forest  blome. 

Silvlcultural  treatments  are  used  to  alter 
the  natural  status  of  a  successlonal  stage  to 
achieve  a  desired  end  such  as  selection  for 
the  most  economically  valued  tree  species, 
shortening  the  time  in  the  "less  productive" 
grass-forb  and  shrub  seres,  or  concentrating 
growth  on  selected  stems.  In  terms  of  bird 
habitat,  most  silvlcultural  practices  can  be 
considered  as  regeneration  of  the  stand  and 
then,  shortening  the  period  between  the 
lower  and  the  most  advanced  seres  as  much 
as  possible. 

In  the  process  of  "streamlining"  the  suc- 
cesslonal process,  the  application  of  sUvl- 
cultural  techniques  will  favor  some  bird 
groups  and  essentially  eliminate  habitat  for 
others. 

In  general  then,  the  timed  harvest  of  exist- 
ing forest  stands  and  their  subsequent  silvl- 
cultural treatment  until  the  next  generation 
cut  are  apt  to  Increase  diversity  of  habitats 
In  the  coniferous  forest  zones,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  greater  diversity  of  species  will  be 
encountered  In  managed  forests.  This  diver- 
sity— of  habitat  and  birds— will  be  subject 
in  several  ways  to  the  principle  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  In  other  words,  each  practice 
will  yield  Initial  large  returns  In  terms  of 
diversity,  but  each  Increment  will  add  pro- 
portionately less  until  finally  the  Increments 
begin  to  cause  losses  in  diversity. 

There  is  concern  that  the  more  Intense  the 
forest  management  system,  the  simpler  the 
vegetative  structure  becomes.  And,  the  more 
simple  the  vegetative  structure,  the  less  di- 
verse the  attendant  fauna. 

So  In  terms  of  birds,  three  primary  con- 
cerns surface  as  forest  management  becomes 
more  Intensive :  (1)  truncated  succession,  (3) 
loss  of  old-growth  habitats,  and  (3)  removal 
of  snags  or  standing  dead  trees. 

Trimcated  succession  Is  probably  Impor- 
tant only  where  grass,  forb,  and  shrub  stages 
are  essentially  eliminated  through  programs 
to  return  harvested  sites  to  tree  cover  In  the 
shortest  possible  time  through  Intensive 
shrub  control  and  tree  planting.  Carried  to 
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extreme,  such  practices  could  have  serious 
Impact  on  those  species  needing  the  early 
successlonal  seres.  Nevertheless,  if  regenera- 
tion cuts  are  frequent,  weU  distributed,  and 
reasonably  small,  say  20-100  acres,  enough 
sites  should  be  available  In  Initial  succes- 
slonal stages  to  provide  for  adequate  diver- 
sity. 

Loss  of  old-growth  forests  Is  much  more 
serious.  Wight  ( 1974 )  discussed  the  high  sta- 
bility of  old-growth  conifer  forest  environ- 
ments and  the  extreme  specialization  of  spe- 
cies that  are  adapted  to  these  environments. 
He  says,  "They  are  doomed  if  a  forest  man- 
agement scheme  does  not  provide  for  preser- 
vation of  mature  forest  habitats  on  which 
they  are  absolutely  dependent." 

Strong  economic  pressures  always  exist  to 
harvest  old-growth  stands,  and  It  Is  obvious 
that  present  trends  for  managed  forests  are 
leading  to  shorter  rotations.  In  short,  those 
concerned  about  birds  of  the  old-growth 
forests  are  fearful  that,  except  for  specimen 
or  relict  stands,  the  present  old  growth  wlU 
disappear  by  the  end  of  this  century.  Even 
those  specimen  stands  will  eventually  dis- 
appear, along  with  the  avifauna  that  is  nar- 
rowly adapted  to  them;  and  the  probability 
of  their  replacement  Is  low   (Davis  1974). 

If  rotation  ages  are  reduced  to  less  than 
100-150  years,  a  much  larger  component  of 
the  avifauna  wUl  be  threatened  by  destruc- 
tion of  their  nesting  habitat.  These  are  the 
cavity  nesters,  and  the  dead  trees  (snags)  of 
sufficient  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  some 
species  are  products  of  older  age  classes  of 
trees.  In  conifer  forests,  some  20  percent  of 
total  breeding  pairs  nest  in  holes  (see  foot- 
note 6). 

Intensive  forest  management  presents  a 
double  threat  to  availability  of  snags:  (1) 
the  loss  of  existent  snags  due  to  safety  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  State  and  Federal 
regulations  and  (2)  lack  of  replacement  snags 
during  shorter  rotations  and  continued  re- 
moval of  potential  snags  d\irlng  thinnings. 
Safety  regulations  presently  require  that 
virtually  all  snags  adjacent  to  haul  or  skid 
roads,  in  or  near  landings  and  work  area, 
be  felled,  which  Indicates  that  few  or  no 
snags  will  remain  at  rotation.  Shorter  rota- 
tions may  be  even  more  devastating  in  the 
long  run,  and  the  only  solution  may  be  to 
program  some  stands  or  Individual  trees  In 
each  management  unit  for  long  rotations  to 
provide  continuous  supply  of  snags.  Poten- 
tial snags  should  be  as  carefully  husbanded 
as  selected  crop  trees  for  they  will  provide 
tomorrow's  crop  of  hole-nesting  birds. 
Haapanen  (1965)  noted  that  bird  species 
diversity  was  less  In  managed  than  unman- 
aged  Finnish  forests  and  attributed  the  dif- 
ference to  loss  of  suitable  sites  for  hole-nest- 
ing birds  under  management.  Similar  ob- 
eervatlons  concerning  deciduous  forests  In 
Michigan  were  noted  by  Gysel  (1961). 

In  simunary,  and  considering  only  birds,  It 
seems  to  us  that  present  trends  In  timber 
management  will  lead  to  diversity  that  will 
be  generally  refiected  in  increased  diversity 
of  bird  species  as  outlined  by  Hagar  (1960). 
The  exceptions  will  be  those  species  adapted 
to  old  growth  and  those  requiring  snags  for 
nesting.  PengeUy  (1972)  presents  a  more  pes- 
simistic view  concerning  effects  of  Intensive 
forestry  on  wildlife  in  general.  Counter  argu- 
ments are  presented  by  Hooven  (1973). 

BIRDS  AND   INSEXrr   CONTItOL 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  topic — what 
roles  do  Insect-eating  birds  play  In  the  con- 
trol of  Insect  populations  and,  conversely, 
what  effect  does  the  control  of  insect  out- 
breaks through  use  of  pesticides  have  on 
populations  of  Insect-eating  birds?  We  will 
address  only  the  first  of  these. 

The  questions  have  been  extensively  re- 
viewed by  the  German  workers  (Bruns 
(1960),  Franz  (1961),  and  Herberg  (1965)). 
Beebe  (see  footnote  4)  thoroughly  reviewed 
relationships    between    Insectivorous    hole- 
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nesting  birds  and  forest  management,  includ- 
ing the  bird/Insect  Interface.  Buckner  (1966, 
1970)  addressed  the  role  of  vertebrate  pred- 
ators in  insect  control. 

The  questions  should  also  be  put  in  an 
economic  perspective  by  enumerating  the 
costs  of  forest  insect  outbreaks — both  In  di- 
rect losses  and  in  costs  of  control  programs 
and  rehabilitation  efforts.  For  example,  some 
812,000,000  was  spent  annually  over  the  peri- 
od 1960-70  to  control  epidemic  insect  out- 
breaks in  the  western  United  States  alone 
(USDA  Forest  Service  1973).  A  more  reveal- 
ing examination  of  the  complex  costs  of  a 
recent  outbreak  is  shown  In  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  prepared  for  the 
request  to  use  DDT  to  control  an  outbreak  of 
the  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth  In  Or^on, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  (USDA  Forest  Service 
1973). 

Early  workers  (Beal  1906.  1911;  Forbush 
1907;  McAtee  1911.  1915,  1926;  and  others) 
vividly  documented  the  astounding  numbers 
of  Insects  that  are  consiuned  by  birds.  They 
had  a  tendency  perhaps  to  overstate  the 
case.  For  example.  McAtee  (1926)  refers  to 
many  instances  of  control  or  suppression  of 
Insect  populations  by  birds  alone.  Later  de- 
tailed work  on  the  myriad  of  factors  bear- 
ing on  insect  levels  in  forests  casts  some 
doubt  on  such  simplistic  interpretations 
(Tlnbergen  1960,  Morris  1963).  In  fact,  Tln- 
bergen  (1960)  contended  that  the  exact  rela- 
tionship of  birds  to  Insect  population 
dynamics  could  be  shown  only  by  Intensive 
study  of  a  single  bird  species  over  a  large 
area  for  a  prolonged  period.  Popelov  (1956; 
quoted  In  Otvos  1965)  expanded  that  restric- 
tion to  Indicate  that  the  determination  must 
be  made  for  each  bird  species,  insect  species, 
and  forest  stand.  Beebe  (see  footnote  4) 
listed  a  number  of  studies  indicating  that 
birds  help  regulate  spruce  budworm  popula- 
tions at  endemic  levels  (Kendelgh  1947,  Mor- 
ris et  al.  1958,  Morris  1963,  Dowden  and 
CaroUn  1950,  Dowden  et  al.  1953,  George  and 
Mitchell  1948).  Similar  relationships  have 
been  described  for  the  larch  sawfly  In  Iso- 
lated stands  (Buckner  and  Turnock  1965); 
woodpeckers  and  western  pine  beetle  (Otvos 
1965) ;  woodpeckers  and  other  beetles  (Mas- 
sey  and  Wygant  1973) ;  and  tits  on  moth  lar- 
vae (Glbbs  1958,  1959). 

Beebe,    p.    27-28    (see    footnote   4),    says 
that— 

"With  few  exceptions  the  conclusions  of 
UteraUy  hundreds  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
Impact  of  avian  predators  on  their  Insect 
prey  have  been  that.  In  many  Instances, 
birds  act  as  important  components  of  natu- 
ral biological  regulation  of  Insect  population 
dynamics  at  endemic  .  .  .  levels.  In  .  .  .  un- 
usual circumstances  birds  may  act  together, 
each  species  and  sometimes  each  sex  In  Its 
own  specialized  way,  to  be  a  major  cause  at 
the  suppression  of  an  Insect  outbreak  .  .  . 
the  most  Important  role  of  birds  is  in  the 
prevention  of  insect  epidemics,  rather  than 
their  suppression.  This  Important  role  Is 
probably  still  underestimated  because  the 
vast  majority  of  research  has  been  conducted 
during  Insect  epidemics  in  which  the  sheer 
numbers  of  Insects  simply  overwhelm  the 
birds'  ability  to  exert  regulatory  Influence." 
Beebe,  p.  19  (see  footnote  4),  also  cau- 
tioned that  findings  presented  In  his  exten- 
sive literature  review  "must  be  qualified  by 
the  understanding  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
relationships  between  insectlvoroxis  birds  and 
their  prey  Is  very  limited." 

There  are  Instances  where  birds  might  have 
reduced  epidemic  populations  of  Insects. 
Woodpeckers  seemingly  had  such  an  effect  on 
outbreak  populations  of  southern  hardwood 
borers  (Solomon  1969,  1970).  Knight  (1958) 
and  McOambrldge  and  Knight  (1972)  also 
reported  control  of  Engelmann  spruce  beetle 
by  woodpeckers. 

Benefits  have  also  been  reported  from  large 
numbers  of  birds  "drifting  into"  or  aggregat- 
ing in  areas  of  outbreak  during  the  winter. 
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This  phenomenon  has  been  mast  frequently 
noted  In  woodpeckers  of  varloas  species 
(Blackford  1956,  Koplln  1969,  Baldwin  1960) 
but  has  also  been  reported  In  many  other 
species  and  groups  (Turcek  1949,  Blals  and 
Parks  1984,  Sloan  and  Coppel  1988,  Coppel 
and  Sloan  1970,  Matteon  et  al.  1968,  Dahls- 
ten  and  Herman  1966).  The  Importance  of 
birds  as  a  biological  control  mechanism  has 
received  more  detailed  attention  in  Europe 
where  shorter  rotations,  intensive  forestry, 
and  loss  of  snag  habitats  have  been  evident 
for  much  longer  than  in  North  America. 

The  literature  reviews  l>y  Poznanln  ( 196B) , 
Bruns  (1960),  Franz  (1961),  and  Herberg 
(1965)  cover  this  topic.  For  example,  Frana 
(1961)  cites  229  references  to  support  his 
conclusion  that  birds,  along  with  Insectivo- 
rous bats,  small  mammals,  microbials,  and 
predatory  insects,  help  hold  Insect  popula- 
tions at  endemic  levels  or  exert  some  control 
at  early  outbreak  stages.  Bhus  (1960)  cites 
papers  reporting  that  satisfactory  control  of 
Insect  popiilatlons  by  holenesdng  blitls  was 
Increased  by  Installing  nest  boxes  (von  Ber- 
lepsch  1026,  Appel  and  Schwartz  1921,  Frel- 
berger  1926-27.  Hfthnle  1948,  Herberg  1965). 
The  Importance  that  Exiropean  for«st  land 
managers  place  on  insectivorous  birds  as  bio- 
logical control  agents  is  reflected  in  the 
funds  expended  to  provide  artificial  nesting 
cavities  for  these  species.  In  addition  to  lit- 
erature already  mentioned.  Cole  (n.d.)  noted 
that  installation  of  boxes  Is  common  In 
Bavarian  forests  and  that  some  400,000  boxes 
have  been  placed  over  an  area  of  140,000 
hectares  and  another  300,000  are  planned  In 
Spain    (Molina  1971). 

Bruns  (1960,  p.  204)  provides  an  apt  con- 
clusion for  this  section : 

"Birds  are  not  a  complete  remedy.  On  the 
balance  of  opinions  and  considering  recent 
investigations,  the  truth  may  lie  neither  In 
the  one,  nor  In  the  other  direction,  but  In 
between.  I  mean  to  say  that,  within  the  com- 
munity of  all  animals  and  plants  of  the 
forest,  birds  form  an  Important  factor.  The 
birds  generally  are  not  able  to  break  down  an 
Insect  plague,  but  their  function  lies  In 
preventing  Insect  plaques.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
preserve  birds  from  (sic)  aesthetic  as  weU  as 
economic  reasons,  and  to  create  artificial 
compensation  In  the  form  of  nest  boxes, 
where  nesting  chances  are  diminished  by  the 
forestry  work.  .  .  .  The  vrood  Is  stiu  able  to 
defend  Itself  biologically  against  Insect 
plagues.  It  Is  our  duty  to  conserve  these 
biological  forces  (birds,  bats,  wood  ants, 
parasites)  and  to  conserve  or  create  a  rich 
and  diverse  commiuUty.  By  such  a  prophylac- 
tic, carrjrlng  out  of  "hjrglene"  before  a  pos-  ^ 
slble  outbreak  of  an  Insect  pest,  the  forests 
will  be  better  protected  than  by  any  other 
means.  If  there  should  be  further  Insect 
plagues  their  effect  at  least  be  diminished, 
so  that  we  will  only  need  to  use  chemical 
control  In  exceptional  circumstances." 

FOarST     BIRDS     AND     FIRE 

Most  published  work  concentrates  on  re- 
sponses of  gallianceous  birds  to  fire,  and  the 
use  of  fire  to  produce  suitable  habitat  for 
nesting,  feeding,  and  hiding  for  these  birds. 
The  pioneering  resetu-ch  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Cooperative  Quail 
Study  Association  whose  efforts  and  numer- 
ous publications  are  summarized  in  the  Tall 
Timbers  Research  Station  (1961) .  Most  nota- 
ble among  these  contributions  was  that  of 
Stoddard  (1931)  on  bobwhite  quaU.  Sharp 
(1971),  Bump  et  al.  (1947),  Grange  (1948), 
Vogl  (1967).  Wheeler  (1948),  Stoddartl  (1936, 
1961),  Doerr  et  al.  (1971),  Llgon  (1946).  and 
other  have  discussed  the  effects  of  fire  on 
ruffed  grouse  population. 

Responses  of  non-game  birds  to  wildlife 
or  controlled  burning  have  received  consid- 
erably less  attention.  The  role  that  fire  may 
take  In  the  creation  of  desired  wUdllfe  hab- 
itat has  been  discussed  by  Komarek  (1966) 
and  Neel  (1967) .  The  generalized  theory  that 
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fire  can  b*  iised  to  open  (fogged  understory, 
remove  rank  vegetation,  a^t  back  plant  sue 
cession,  stimulate  plant  giowth,  and  Improve 
nutrlUonal  status  of  foraj  e  thereby  creating 
tbe  diversity  and  condltloii^  suitable  Xor  de 
sired  torms  of  wildlife  »as  considered  by 
Komarek  (1963).  MUler  (1M3).  and  Stoddard 
(1963).  I 

Actual  studies  of  the  relationships  of  fire 
and  non-hunted  bird  species  are  rare.  Mar- 
shall (1963)  related  tbe  diperence  In  the  avi- 
fauna of  a  mixed  pine -batd wood  forest  sub- 
ject to  frequent  flres  to  one  where  fire  was 
excluded.  Repeated  understory  fires  had  pro- 
duced park-like  forests!  compared  with 
stunted,  tangled  stands  wpere  fire  had  been 
excluded.  The  birds  presemt  In  each  area  re- 
flected these  habitat  conditions.  Species  ad- 
justed to  open  understory  and  scattered  trees 
were  abundant  In  the  burned  area,  whereas 
those  that  preferred  a  hea^y  shrub  layer  and/ 
or  crowded  woods  were  m^re  common  In  the 
woodland  where  fire  was  ^eluded.  Komarek 
(1969)  reviewed  the  llteratiure  concerning  fire 
and  animal  behavior  as  v/tell  as  listing  posi- 
tive reactions  of  77  bird  ipeciea  to  burning 
or  burned  areas.  He  concluded  that  many 
i^nim^iK  are  adapted  to  a  fire  environment 
and  natural  selection  has|been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  such  adaptation. 

Bock  and  Lynch  (1970)  fetudled  the  breed- 
ing bird  populations  onj  burned  and  un- 
burned  areas  In  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
found  a  dramatic  dlSereilce  in  numbers  of 
birds  classified  as  "tree  jfoliage-searching," 
which  represented  47.9  percent  of  the  birds 
In  the  unbumed  area  andj  8.7  percent  in  the 
burned  area,  and  the  "ground-brush  forag- 
ing." which  amoimted  to  |9.4  percent  in  the 
unbumed  and  60.9  per< 
area.  The  total  numbers 
tually  the  same  betwee 
blocnass  on  the  burned 
greater. 

Kllgore  (1971)  studied 
avifauna  of  removal  of  thei  sapling  and  brush 
layer  of  a  giant  sequoia  |  forest  by  various 
means  Including  controll^  burning.  Open 
ing  the  lower  layer  produ^ 
cles  composition  but  not 
story  thickets  were  app 
than  canopy  and  trunk  co: 
Ing  and  feeding.  Three 
nesting  and/or  feeding  birds  were  eliminated 
while  fiycatchers  and  rcplns  increased  In 
numbers.  | 

Emlen  (1970)  described 'bird  response  to  a 
ctmtrolled  binm  of  a  400-h|Bctare  block  of  20 
year-old  slash  pine  In 
caused  a  drastic  reductlo: 
and  shrub  foliage.  The  o 
tlally  unchanged.  Bird  co 
the  bum  and  In  adjacenti  uLnburned  stands. 
TTie  avifauna  was  expecte4  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  vegetative  physlogjiomy  but  did  not. 
suggesting  that  food  an4  shelter  resources 
were  not  equally  dlsruptcid  by  the  fire.  The 
attachment  of  resident  spiles  to  established 
home  ranges  and  foragl 
have  explained  the  lack 
only  two  species  showlni 
tlons  were  spring  mlgran 

Mayfield  (1960)  deteri 
warbler  was  the  product 
in  Jackplne  communltiesl  that  is  produced 
by  periodic  burning.  A  Concerted  manage- 
ment effort  Is  underway  by  the  UJS.  Poreet 
Service  to  maintain  the  qabltat  of  this  rare 
species  through  periodic  controlled  bums. 

Lawrence's  (1966)  woijk  with  chaparral 
flres  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  ff  oothllls  Indicated 
that  an  Increase  In  bird  species  diversity 
e0tild  be  expected  followkig  fire  due  to  the 
/^icreased  diversity  of  the  environment 
caused  by  reduction  of  ]»rush  and  the  In- 
creases of  grass  and  forts.  Avian  predators 
concentrated  in  the  buraed  areas  to  take 
advantage  of  the  IncreasKl  vulnerability  of 
rodents. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  seems  likely  that  the  avifauna  may  re- 
act similarly  to  either  fire  or  mechanical 
techniques  that  reduce  or  retard  succession. 
This  opinion  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
most  bird  species  react  primarily  to  the 
physiognomy  of  the  vegetation  (Hllden  1966, 
Mac  Arthur  and  MacArthur  1961.  MacArthur 
et  al.  1962,  Thomas  et  al.  1974;  also  see  foot- 
note 3 ) . 

Fire  effects  on  the  total  forest  ecosystem 
Is  discussed  by  Biswell  (1967),  Thompson 
and  Smith  (1971).  and  others  who  point  out 
the  role  of  natxutilly  occurring  fires  and 
those  set  by  tbe  aboriginal  North  Americans 
in  the  evolution  and  development  of  forests. 
Essentially,  fire  exclusion  leads  to  over- 
stocked stands,  stagnatnt  stands,  cluttered 
imderstory.  accvunulatlon  of  organic  material 
at  groimd  level,  invasion  of  fire-susceptible 
species  and  loss  of  diversity  In  forest  plant 
systems.  In  addition,  the  probability  of  cata- 
strophic flres  is  increased. 

Begarding  the  avifauna,  we  suggest  that 
this  Is  neither  good  nor  bad — It  merely  Is. 
The  avifauna  changes  to  Include  those  spe- 
cies best  adapted  to,  and  most  favored  by,  a 
new  habitat  complex.  The  thing  to  recognize 
l2  that  bximlng,  controlled  or  wild,  will  prob- 
ably add  diversity  to  a  forest  and  cause 
changes  in  the  avifauna  that  reflect  habitat 
alterations. 

CONCLtrSIONS 

The  coniferous  forest  moves  through  suc- 
cesslonal  stages  from  bare  ground  to  old- 
growth  stands.  Each  stage  In  succession  Is 
more  or  less  favorable  to  each  bird  group 
in  terms  of  habitat  requirements,  and  there- 
fore, there  is  a  successional  pattern  In  the 
avifauna  reflecting  changes  in  the  forest 
-  vegetation. 

Silvicultural  treatments  have  the  general 
effect  of  modifying  successional  patterns  to 
achieve  some  timber-related  objective  to 
speed  up  succession,  to  select  for  certain 
plant  species,  to  concentrate  growth  on  se- 
lected stems,  or  to  harvest  valuable  com- 
modities. The  effects  of  such  silvicult'ural  op- 
tions are  predictable  and  controllable. 

Birds  are  a  natural  part  of  the  coniferous 
forest  blome.  They  evolved  with  It  and  Influ- 
ence the  system  as  well  as  being  influenced 
by  it.  The  effects  of  birds  in  the  population 
dynamics  of  forest  insects  is  one  role  that 
we  have  discussed.  ^.«r\ 

Applied  fire  management  is  Just  coming 
into  Its  own.  Fire  can  be  used  for  several 
purposes — but  primarily  results  in  altera- 
tion of  ground  cover  or  successional  patterns. 

Opportunities  for  wildlife  biologists  to  at- 
tain their  forest  management  goals  were 
never  better.  Many,  If  not  most  foresters  are 
now  receptive  to  reasonable  proposals  to  en- 
hance bird  habitats  or  at  least  to  minimize 
adverse  impacts  of  silvicultural  practices  on 
the  habitats.  However,  biologists  must  pro- 
vide factual,  professional,  and  realistic 
leadership  In  planning  and  Implementing 
land  management  policies  and  progrtims  if 
habitat  diversity  and  attendant  bird  species 
diversity  are  to  be  maintained. 

Fnally,  land  managers  who  can't  see  the 
ecosystem  for  the  trees  are  in  for  hard  times 
because  effects  of  silvicultural  practices 
reach  far  beyond  the  care  and  feeding  of 
trees.  Their  work  will  be  Judged  not  only  In 
terms  of  meeting  timber  production  goals, 
but  In  how  well  their  management  decisions 
protect  and  enhance  all  components  of  for- 
est ecosystems  Including  the  forest-dwelling 
birds. 

As  Is  often  the  case,  Aldo  Leopold  (1962, 
p  68)  said  It  best.: 

"I  have  read  many  definitions  of  what  Is  a 
conservationist  and  written  not  a  few  my- 
self, but  I  suspect  that  the  best  one  Is  writ- 
ten not  with  a  pen  Btit  with  an  axe.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  what  a^^nan  thinks  about  while 
chopping,  or  wWIe  deciding  what  to  chop.  A 
conservationist  Is  one  who  is  humbly  aware 
that  with  each  stroke  he  Is  writing  his  slg- 
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nature  on  the  face  of  the  land.  Slgnatwes  of 
course,  differ;  whether  written  with  axe  or 
pen,  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be." 

POOTKOTKS 
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THE  DANGER  OP  MTLTTARY 
UNIONIZATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  American  Federation  of 
Grovemment  Employees  Is  discussing  the 
unionization  of  the  more  than  2  million 
members  of  the  U.S.  military  forces. 

Before  such  a  step  is  permitted,  we 
must  carefully  consider  the  resd  meaning 
of  unionizing  the  military.  Such  an  vax- 
precedented  action  would  make  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  sub- 
ject not  only  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  of  the  Congress,  but 
also  of  imion  bosses  who  are  not  elected 
by  the  American  people  and  not  respon- 
sible to  them. 

Writing  in  the  Retired  Officer,  Col. 
Mlnter  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  USA  (retired) 
notes  that — 

Military  Unions  not  only  are  unnecessary 
but  could  be  disastrous  to  discipline  and 
loyalty — ^two  qualities  without  which  every 
military  unit  might  Just  as  well  retire  from 
the  fray. 

Similarly,  the  Indianapolis  News  edi- 
torialized that — 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the  notion  of 
a  unionized  Army  belonged  in  the  realm  of 
fantasy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  still  belongs 
there,  but  unless  our  lawmakers  begin  to 
show  more  courage  and  common  sense  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  It  may  become  a 
reality. 

One  of  the  most  Important  statements 
yet  made  on  this  subject  has  been  by 
Adm.  Jdbn  8.  McCain,  Jr.,  USN-retired, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  from  1968 
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to  just  prior  to  his  retirement  in  No- 
vember 1972. 
Admiral  McCain  notes  that — 
The  nation  has  seen  first  hand  over  the 
past  few  years  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
to  a  community  and  Its  people  when  police- 
men, firemen,  teachers  and  other  unionized 
public  sector  employees  strike  against  the 
taxpayer.  In  most  cases  these  strikes  have 
been  of  an  Illegal  nature  .  .  .  but  labor 
law.  so  they  continue  to  shut  down  the 
cities.  .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  military,  Admiral 
McCain  declares  that — 

Historically  our  military  has  been  nm  by 
the  President,  the  service  secretaries  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  .  .  . 
As  a  life  long  military  man  ...  I  cannot 
see  how  a  union  boss,  especially  as  most  of 
them  are  not  career  military,  could  hope  to 
untangle  the  problems  which  face  military 
people.  A  union  boss  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  of  the  highest  order  on  the 
necessary  discipline  which  faces  military 
people. 

Admiral  McCain  concludes  that — 
The    unionization    of    our    armed    forces 
would  complicate  the  defense  of  tliis  nation 
to  the  point  where  it  would  lead  to  defeat 
of  our  way  of  life. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  coUeagute  the 
important  statement  concerning  military 
unionization  by  Adm.  John  S.  McCain. 
Jr.  which  appeared  in  the  March  1976 
issue  of  Forewarned,  published  by  the 
Public  Service  Research  CouncU.  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
MnjTART    Unionization    "Wotju)    Lead    to 

Defeat  of  oor  Wat  of  Life" 
(By  Adm.  John  8.  McCain.  Jr.,  USN,  retired) 

During  my  45  years  of  service  In  the  United 
States  Navy  you  can  bet  that  I  have  heard 
many — thousands  even — Ideas  and  proposi- 
tions that  could  be  called  silly.  But  the  most 
ridiculous  and  dangerous  idea  to  come  along 
in  all  my  years  Is  the  proposal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Employees 
and  the  National  Maritime  Union  to 
•'unionize"    our    nation's    military    services. 

The  nation  has  seen  first  hand  over  the 
past  few  years  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
to  a  community  and  its  pec^le  when  police- 
men, firemen,  teachers  and  other  unionized 
public  sector  employees  strike  against  the 
taxpayer.  In  most  cases  these  strikes  have 
been  of  an  illegal  nature — meaning  that 
the  strikes,  slck-outs,  etc.,  were  against  the 
law  of  the  state  or  the  locality.  But  labor 
union  bosses  believe  that  they  are  outside 
the  law,  so  they  continue  to  shut  down  the 
cities,  and  keep  the  children  from  learning 
as  during  the  recent  two  month  strike  by 
Pittsburgh  teachers. 

During  the  fireman's  strike  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  late  last  year,  firefighters  from  sur- 
rounding communities  would  not  cross  the 
so-called  "picket  lines"  of  the  striking  Kan- 
sias  City  firemen.  The  situation  became  so 
dangerous  to  the  citizens  that  the  National 
Guard  was  called  In  to  help  quell  the  raging 
fires  throughout  that  city.  If  the  military  is 
unionized  this  would  also  mean  the  National 
Guard.  Would  they,  under  unionization,  es- 
chew as  firemen  In  areas  surrounding  Kan- 
sas City,  the  moral  law  of  helping  a  neigh- 
bor, and  not  cross  thee  so-called  "picket 
lines"?  The  American  people  must  be  alert  to 
the  strength  and  power  of  these  unions. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  beholden  to  union  treasuries  and  per- 
sonnel for  campaign  assistance.  We  co\ild 
wake  up  one  morning  and  find  that  legisla- 
tion to  empower  the  "unionization"  of 
our  armed  forces  men  and  women  had 
passed    Congress    in    the   late    hour    before. 
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Stranger    things   have   happened    in    those 
hallowed  halls. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  great  na- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  nonpo- 
lltical  military  cadre  of  officers  and  men.  This 
is  not,  as  all  Americans  know,  the  same  tn 
the  case  of  our  nation's  unions.  Tliey  are. 
and  have  become,  great  social  and  political 
forces  in  our  nation.  Their  leaders  constantly 
proclaim  their  political  clout  on  tbe  national 
and  local  levels.  Does  our  nation  want  and 
need  a  politicized  military?  The  answer  Is  a 
resounding  NO. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  claims  In 
dangerous  Innocence  that  it  is  "reasonable" 
that  armed  forces  members  have  union  repre- 
sentation. They  say  that  service  people  have 
grievances  and  economic  problems  that  only 
a  union,  in  Its  eminence,  could  arbitrate. 
They  also  feel  that  the  mUltary  forces  should 
and  nxvist  have  collective  bargaining  to  get  a 
"fair  shake"  on  benefits.  Tes.  the  unions 
vying  for  control  of  the  military  cA  our  na- 
tion and  the  millions  of  dollars  In  dues 
money,  believe  that  they  could  better  run 
the  military  establishment  of  •  •  • 

The  American  people  might  be  in  a  quan- 
dary thinking  that  o\ir  military  is  under- 
paid, and  underprivileged,  if  they  were  to 
listen  to  the  bleating  of  the  union  bosses. 
However,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee studied  the  pay  and  fringe  scales  of  our 
military  late  last  year  and  reported  that  such 
pay  had  more  than  doubled  In  the  past  dec- 
ade. And,  for  the  edification  of  these  self- 
same union  bosses,  and  especially  those 
bosses  of  government  unions,  the  Senate 
study  says  that  the  military  personnel  are 
better  paid  than  their  civilian  counterparts 
who  work  for  the  federal  government.  Men 
and  women  who.  In  most  instances,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  AFOE  or  other  public  sector  gov- 
ernment unions. 

For  two  centuries  dedicated  men  and 
women  have  served  our  nation  and  fought  foe 
our  hard  earned  freedoms — ^which  Include 
the  freedom  of  these  unions  to  mnX"  such 
silly  proposals.  The  good  Lord  only  knows 
how  many  of  these  men  and  women  have 
given  their  lives  In  pursuit  of  retaining  these 
freedoms.  They  were  not  nine-to-five  sailors 
and  soldiers.  And  they  were  led  by  dedicated 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  men 
and  women  devoted  and  trained  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  nation — highly  honed  and  with 
those  qualities  of  leadership  and  dedication 
which  come  only  from  high  discipline. 

Historically  omi  military  has  been  run  by 
the  President,  the  service  secretaries  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Such  as  pay,  benefits,  etc., 
have  been  handled  in  the  Congrees,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  it  has  worked 
over  the  years  to  the  benefit  of  those  mil- 
lions of  men  and  vromen  in  our  aimed 
forces.  Their  grievances  are  handled  within 
the  chain  of  command,  as  they  should  be,  but 
often  grievances  reach  Members  of  Congress. 
This  Is  all  as  it  should  be. 

As  a  life-long  military  man,  and  more 
lately  a  Commander  responsible  for  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  nation's  finest  yoxing  people,  I  cannot  see 
how  a  union  boss,  especially  as  most  of  them 
are  not  career  military,  could  hope  to  un- 
tangle the  problems  which  face  military  peo- 
ple. A  tmlon  boss  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  of  the  highest  order  on  the  necessary 
discipline  which  faces  military  people.  The 
tmionlzatlcn  of  our  armed  forces  would 
complicate  the  defense  of  .this  nation  to 
the  point  where  it  would  lead  to  defeat  of 
our  way  of  life. 

The  estimable  President  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
Mr.  George  Meany,  has  for  many,  many  years 
been  one  of  oiir  nation's  staunchest  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  defense  posture.  He  knows 
that  our  nation  cannot  lower  our  defenses 
for  there  are  forces  in  the  world  waiting  in 
the  wings  for  such  to  occur,  and  then  they 
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would  Jump  -upon  us.  Mr.  Meany  knowa. 
probably  more  than  many  of  the  union  bo«M 
below  him,  that  the  mlUtary  needs  so  much 
higher  discipline  than,  say,  teachers,  or  gar- 
bagemen.  or  even  police  and  firemen.  He 
also  Is  cognizant  of  those  within  the  labor 
movement,  v^ilch  he  so  ably  leads,  whooo 
aim  Is  to  weaken  our  nation. 

Mr.  Meany  should  and  must  speak  out 
publicly  against  these  proposals  to  union- 
ize the  military  forces  of  the  United  StateoL 
If  he  does  not,  it  could  be  too  late. 


BAN  ON  DISPOSING  OP  OUT-OP- 
STATE  WASTE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO      . 

ow  new  jeeset 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  April  9,  1976 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
a  depository  for  vast  quantities  of  solid 
waste  materials  from  adjoining  States. 
Recently,  New  Jersey  has  taken  action 
by  instituting  a  ban  on  the  disposing  of 
out-of-state  waste  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  landfills. 

New  Jersey's  commissioner  of  environ- 
mental protection.  David  J.  Bardln.  ad- 
dressed this  topic  before  the  Congres- 
sional Symposium  on  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery.  His  remaiics  are 
informative  and  timely,  and  although  he 
addresses  the  problems  in  New  Jersey, 
the  essence  of  his  statement  is  not  paro- 
chial in  nature. 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  present  his  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues: 
Statement  of  Davm  J.  Baaont,  NJ.  Comcis- 

sionee  of  Envibonmentai.  Pbotectiom 

The  prevailing  popular  view  of  garba^ 
has  been  that  it  is  a  useless  liability,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible— by  somebody  else. 

There  are  opportunities  in  source  reduc- 
tion, recycling  and  resource  recovery  to  more 
fully  utilize  municipal  and  Industrial  soUd 
wastes  rather  than  merely  throwing  them 
out.  Significant  steps  can  be  taken  today  it 
balanced  by  a  modest  new  federal  effort  that 
encourages  the  substantial  private  Invest- 
ment needed. 

The  American  yearning  for  frugaUty  in 
government,  society  and  economy,  the  Purl- 
tan  abhorance  of  profligacy  speak  for  a  so- 
ciety that  wastes  less  and  reclaims  more.  As 
a  nation  that  respects  those  who  search  after 
a  better  mousetrap,  our  tradition  respects 
the  ingenious  recycling  of  matolals  within 
the  plant  gate  by  so  many  industries.  Our 
society  anticipates  comparable  innovation  in 
handling  the  public's  solid  waste  stream. 

Each  day  New  Jersey  generates  and  concur- 
rently must  dispose  35  million  pounds  of 
solid  waste.  If  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
this  dally  allotment  would  completely  oover 
a  football  field  with  a  blanket  of  solid  waste 
60  feet  thick.  In  terms  of  energy  recovery, 
this  waste  contains  the  energy  equivalent  of 
47  thousand  tons  of  coal,  010  thousand  gal- 
lons of  fuel  oU  or  134  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas.  Additionally,  in  terms  of  recov- 
erable resources,  this  waste  contains:  ISOO 
tons  of  ferrous  metal.  1400  tons  of  glass,  130 
tons  of  aluminum,  IS  tons  of  cc^per,  8  tons 
of  zinc  and  1  ^  tons  of  lead.  The  wastes  with 
which  we  are  crowding  out  our  lands  'vwtAn 
a  good  percentage  of  useable  material.  We 
should  begin  to  cut  this  waste  and  mine  this 
resource.  We  should  clearly  recognize  that 
garbage  could  be  an  asset. 
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Of^bage  ftlso  offers  ot$er  potential  energy 
sftvlngs.  Production  of  s^l  from  scrap  uses 
leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  energy  needed 
for  processing  virgin  Iroit  ore.  Similarly,  the 
reemeltlng  of  aluminum  takes  only  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  energy^iised  for  producing 
aluminum  from  bauxltej  copper  offers  simi- 
lar savings.  In  fact,  estimates  In  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Conservation  Papers 
show  that  recovery  of  a  reasonable  fraction 
(65-85  percent)  of  Just  these  three  metals 
from  the  garbage  of  cites  alone  would  de- 
crease overall  Industrla:  use  of  energy  by 
about  two  percent. 

Other  wastes  offer  even  more  substantial 
energy  possibilities.  Agr  2iiltural  and  plant 
wastes  (crop  wastes,  manure  and  waste 
wood),  even  If  only  60  percent  recovered, 
woxild  supply  10  percefll  of  our  total  enery 
needs.  Recovery  might  lie  through  burning 
or  by  conversion  to  anlm4l  feed. 

Notwithstanding  the  dverall  logic  of  such 
solid  waste  management  programs,  we  un- 
fortunately move  In  tils  direction  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Only  minim  H  Investments  have 
been  made.  The  cllmats  Is  too  vmcertaln. 
Local  government  on  Its  own  or  even  In  con- 
Jxmctlon  with  state  government  can  not  ac- 
complish clear  decisions  ^hat  will  unlock  the 
resource.  The  federal  gci^emment  can.  If  It 
will  overturn  Its  policy  of  Inaction. 

Federal,  legal  and  Institutional  con- 
straints, as  well  as  Iong-(  stabllshed  and  out- 
dated policies,  continue  to  favor  the  need- 
less waste  of  mineral  resources  and  fuels, 
often  through  the  Inceitlves  and  subsidies 
for  developing  the  use    of  virgin  materials. 

To  date  there  have  beei  i  only  a  few  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  others  to  consider  new  ways  of 
using  garbage.  The  number  of  such  projects 
and  the  amoimt  of  mone  y  made  available  by 
the  federal  government  for  acttial  resource 
recovery  has  been  insufBc  lent. 

Turning  garbage  Into  an  asset  Is  a  pro- 
gnjn  that  will  make  gaod  common  sense 
to  the  American  people  The  goal  of  con- 
serving resources  Is  deeply  engrained  In  the 
American  tradition.  In  fact.  It  Is  no  over- 
statement to  point  out  that,  on  this  Issue, 
much  of  the  public  Is  a  ready  far  ahead  of 
Its  national  leaders.  A  fe<  eral  program  which 
Includes  both  monies  ti  the  state  for  re- 
source recovery  plannlni ;  and  development, 
as  well  as  Incentives  for  the  use  of  recycled 
materials.  Is  vital  and  1<  ng  overdue. 

Faced  with  the  lack  it  real  alternatives 
to  landfills,  yet  realizing  the  virgent  need 
to  somehow  reduce  th»  volume  of  solid 
waste  being  disposed  In  II  s  lands.  New  Jersey, 
In  January-  1974,  enacteil  a  ban  on  out-of- 
state  waste.  The  legality  of  this  statute  has 
been  challenged  and  sustained  by  the  high- 
est State  Court.  The  cast  Is  now  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
agreed  to  hear  an  appeal  filed  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  The  effective  date  of  the  ban 
has  been  stayed  at  eacU  level  of  the  court 
litigation.  New  Jersey  hai  never  opposed  and 
does  not  oppose  Congrei  slonal  action  seek- 
ing regional  solutions  to  solid  waste  disposal 
problems.  Including  literstate  solutions. 
Absent  such  legislation,  we  strenuously  op- 
pose the  notion  that  th  s  Commerce  Clause 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  obliges 
any  state  to  open  Its  lam  L  to  use  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  to  be  filled  \rith  another  state's 
solid  waste.  It  Is  particularly  Ironic  to  hear 
that  notion  pressed  bj  a  subdivision  of 
Pennsylvania  whose  adjacent  counties  ex- 
clude out-of -county  waste  by  exercise  of 
their  police  powers. 

The  piirpose  and  Inten  of  this  prohibition 
of  the  Importation  Into  JJew  Jersey  of  solid 
and  liquid  waste  generated  outside  the  state 
la  to  protect  the  inhabitants  and  vital  re- 
sources of  New  Jersey.  Pri  or  to  the  enactment 
of  the  ban,  records  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Environ:  nental  Protection 
(DEP)  revealed  that  1.5  i  illllon  tons  per  year 
of  out-of-state  solid  was  «  was  being  burled 
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In  New  Jersey  landfills,  0.85  million  tons  per 
year  originated  In  Pennsylvania  and  0.65 
million  tons  per  year  originated  In  New  York. 
More  recent  records  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  Indicate  that  in 
calendar  year  1974  the  amount  of  out-of- 
state  solid  waste  burled  In  New  Jersey  land- 
fills has  Increases  to  2.4  million  tons,  1.7  tons 
of  which  originated  In  Pennsylvania. 

Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  final  depo- 
sition, 2.4  million  tons  of  solid  waste  de- 
posited to  a  depth  of  20  feet  In  a  landfill 
operated  In  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  would  occupy  an  area  In 
excess  of  185  acres.  This  rate  of  deposition,  if 
continued,  represents  the  depletion  of  1 
square  mile  of  landfill  area  In  less  than  31/2 
years. 

Sanitary  landfills  are  at  best  a  necessary 
evil.  Virtually  all  sanitary  landfills  in  New 
Jersey  can  be  expected  to  produce  leachate,  a 
noxious  and  highly  polluted  liquid  which  Is 
seldom  visible  but  frequently  pollutes  o\ir 
ground  and  surface  waters.  It  was  once  be- 
lieved that  solid  waste  coMlA  be  used  for 
land  reclamation  but  examination  of  ter- 
minated landfills  reveal  that  their  uae  for 
building  purposes  Is  not  desirable  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  required  pilings  and  gas  ac- 
cumulation prevention  measures.  The  envi- 
ronmental Insults  resulting  from  sanitary 
landfills  demand  that  the  number,  size  and 
height  of  landfills  be  held  to  a  minimum  un- 
til such  time  as  viable  alternative  methods 
are  developed  and  Implemented. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  New  Jersey 
would  not  absolutely  prohibit  waste  originat- 
ing outside  of  New  Jersey  from  being  brought 
into  the  state.  In  effect,  the  ban  applies  only 
to  that  solid  and  liquid  waste  which  is 
destined  for  disposal  by  burial  in  sanitary 
landfills.  Waste  destined  for  resource  recovery 
facilities  is  exempted  from  the  ban  provided 
that  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  through- 
put of  the  facility  Is  recovered. 

The  ban  Is,  in  effect,  a  double  edged 
sword  which  diminishes  the  magnitude  of 
landfill  disposal  In  New  Jersey,  and  provides 
the  Jolt  to  Induce  private  enterprise  to  pro- 
vide facilities  to  properly  process  imported 
wastes  and  th\is  conserve  natural  resources 
through  resovurce  recovery. 

Of  course  the  ban,  even  If  Implemented, 
is  not  a  solution.  The  solution  lies  In  defin- 
itive statewide  solid  waste  management 
planning. 

New  Jersey's  new  Pi.  1976  c326  (S624) 
creates  the  mechanism  for  a  comprehensive 
statewide  solid  waste  management  program 
based  on  the  activities  of  designated  solid 
waste  management  districts.  This  law  per- 
mits the  development  of  solid  waste  plans 
which  will  help  meet  one  of  New  Jersey's 
noit  wHoiM  •DTlioxmwntel  problems. 

All  that  remains  before  this  legislation 
becomes  effective  Is  the  enactment  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  act  to  provide 
funds   for   the   administration  of  this   act. 


Ajyril  9,  1976 


MINORmES  AND  WOMEN  JOIN  IN 
CHALLENGING  CPB  HIRING  POL- 
ICY THAT  BARS  BLACKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  QAY 

OF    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  ApHl  9.  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  17, 
1976,  a  Washington  representative  of  the 
NAACP,  Yvonne  Price,  joined  by  other 
black  groups  and  women's  organizations, 
protested  what  she  perceived  to  be  a  lack 
of  commitment  by  the  Corporation  for 


Public  Broadcasting  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  the  quasi -public  agency,  sup- 
ported, in  part,  by  millions  of  Federal 
dollars.  I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  major 
points  of  her  speech. 

The  CPB  plan  for  integrating  minori- 
ties and  women  into  the  total  structure 
of  CPB  was  not  begim  imtil  May  1975,  5 
years  after  the  Corporation  was  created. 
What  is  drawing  heat  from  minority  and 
women's  groups  is  the  Corporation's  fail- 
ure to  include  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties In  the  policymaking  levels  of  CPB's 
executive  structure. 

Ms.  Price,  using  the  Corporation's  own 
statistical  reports,  reminded  the  CPB 
board  that  figures  for  minorities  and 
women  in  the  high-paying  category  3 
jobs  at  CPB  were  down  8  percent  in  Dec- 
ember 1975,  as  compared  with  December 
1974.  Moreover,  Ms.  Price  protested: 

Of  eight  Category  3  Jobs  filled  In  1975,  none 
was  filled  by  minorltJes;  moreover,  of  the  66 
total  job  openings  lzr«1975,  only  18  were  flUed 
by  minorities,  and-1^  of  these  positions  were 
in  Category  1 — which  Includes  secretarial 
and  clerical  positions. 

The  one  category  3  position  held  by  a 
minority  at  CPB  was  filled  imtil  January 
1976,  by  William  Powell,  a  black  male 
who  resigned  from  a  job  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  president  In  charge  of  mi- 
nority affairs,  a  position  that  does  not 
confer  on  its  holder  line  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility. 

Ms.  Price  took  CPB  to  task  for  restric- 
tive language  in  its  afBrmative  action 
progress  report  which  says : 

CPB  management  should  develop  a  specific 
recruitment  plan  for  identifying  and  secur- 
ing female  applicants  for  Category  3  posi- 
tions both  from  within  and  outside  CPB. 

While  agreeing  with  the  goal  of  elevat- 
ing women  to  positions  of  responsibility, 
Ms.  Price  protested  that — 

Nowhere  is  there  mentioned  that  CPB 
management  should  also  develop  a  specific 
recruitment  plan  for  Identifying  and  secur- 
ing minority  applicants  for  Category  3  posi- 
tions. 

CPB's  apparent  attempt  to  move 
women  into  top  slots  has  resulted  In  the 
appointment  within  3  months  of  a  white 
female  vice  president  for  public  affairs 
and  another  white  female,  Marcia  Wood, 
as  director  of  a  newly  created  office  of 
human  resource  development.  Minority 
groups  close  to  the  Corporation  did  not 
let  out  a  howl  when  Adele  Greene  got 
the  public  affairs  job  principally  because 
their  hopes  were  raised  that  a  minority 
person  would  be  Installed  In  the  human 
resource  development  job. 

Asserted  Ms.  Price: 

I  must  be  candid,  "I  had  hoped  that  this 
newly  created  Category  3  position  wo\ild  have 
been  filled  by  a  minority  person.  T^ls  Is 
based  upon  the  promise  that  CPB  Is  In  the 
business  of  broadcasting,  and  broadcasting 
to  a  great  extent  is  concerned  with  image- 
making.  Images  are  not  exclusively  a  product 
of  television  or  radio.  Images  are  also  pro- 
jected by  people  In  authority  roles. 

By  not  appointing  a  qualified  minority  per- 
son as  the  director  of  its  department  of  hu- 
man resources  development,  CPB  missed  an 
opportunity  to  create  a  favorable  image  of 
Itself  as  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
employer  Just  weeks  inlor  to  Congressional 
oversight  hearings  which  will  investigate  the 
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employment  practices  of  "pubUc"  tooadoast- 

ing.  .  .  ." 

Backing  up  Ms.  Price  was  Plurla  Mar- 
shall, national  chairman  of  the  National 
Black  Media  Coalition,  based  In  Wash- 
ington. Marshall  chose  to  focus  on  what 
he  viewed  as  the  Corporation's  cold-eyed 
effort  to  pit  minorities  against  women  for 
the  top  jobs.  He  openly  told  the  CPB 
board  that  he  felt  he  had  been  lied  to  by 
CPB  president,  Henry  Loomls,  who  hotly 
denied  that  he  had,  as  Mr.  Marshall  as- 
serted, all  but  promised  the  human  re- 
source development  job  to  a  minority 
when  black  groups  opted  not  to  protect 
CPB's  decision  to  bypass  dozens  of  quali- 
fied bla£k  candidates  for  the  public  af- 
fairs slot  which  went  to  another  white 
woman. 

But  Cathy  Irwin,  a  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  promised  the  CPB  board  that 
such  a  ploy,  if  Intended,  would  not  suc- 
ceed. 

Ms.  Irwin  vowed: 

Neither  NOW  nor  the  women's  movement 
will  be  manipulated  into  a  position  where 
women  wiU  be  used  to  fight  minorities  over 
crumbs. 

All  of  the  principals  in  the  protest  of 
CPB  hiring  policy  also  represent  their 
respective  organizations  on  the  Advisory 
Council  of  National  Organizations  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
However,  all  spoke  for  their  individual 
constituencies  when  they  appeared  in 
March  before  the  CPB  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Ms.  Price  left  the  board  with  the  defi- 
nite impression  that  she  expects  three 
other  top  level  positions  at  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  filled  by  minorities,  male  or 
female.  She  referred  to  the  positions  of 
director  of  planning  and  administration; 
director  of  contract  administration,  and 
senior  program  affairs  officer  for  TV  ac- 
activities. 


FOREIGNERS  PROTEST  LIMITS 
ON  TRADE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at- 
taching an  article  from  the  April  issue  of 
the  Farm  Journal  on  the  reaction  of 
other  producing  covmtries  to  the  recent 
export  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  The  embargo  cost  the 
American  fanner  export  sales.  It  In- 
creased sales  for  export  by  farmers  In 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  but  it 
hurt  the  producers  of  wheat  in  all  coim- 
tries  by  lowering  the  world  price  of 
wheat.  The  embargo  was  good  for  Rus- 
sia. The  Russians  were  able  to  buy  their 
wheat  at  the  lower  price. 

Holland  and  Denmark  were  the  vic- 
tims. For  the  last  3  months  of  1975, 
farm  prices  for  cereal  grains  fell  15^2 
percent  while  consumer  prices  for  cereals 
and  bakery  products  eased  off  only  2V4 
percent.  The  winner  of  the  embsu-go  was 
the  Russian  consumer  who  received  more 
wheat — all  that  they  wanted — at  a  lower 
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price.  The  losers  were  the  free  world 
farmer,  the  merchant  wh(v  sells  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  laboring  man  who  pro- 
duces for  the  farmer. 

The  article  from  the  Farm  Journal 
follows: 

Foreigners  Protest  Limtts  on  Trade 

Wheat  growers  from  Canada,  France, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark 
met  recently  with  American  wheat  growers. 

"The  U.S.  embargo  on  grain  doubled  our 
wheat  sales  to  Russia,"  Leslie  Price  of 
Australia  told  a  group  of  state  wheat  as- 
sociation presidents.  "It  allowed  us  to  sell 
more  wheat,  but  It  forced  prices  down  more 
than  $1  a  bushel  because  the  world  price 
for  wheat  is  really  set  in  the  U.S." 

Other  foreign  growers  expressed  concern 
with  embargoes  and  the  moratorliun.  "We 
ought  to  give  your  President  Ford  a  plaque 
for  helping  the  Canadian  farmer  seU  more 
wheat,"  said  Clarence  Taylor.  Reglna,  Sask., 
of  the  Palliser  Wheat  Growers  Association. 
"The  moratorium  on  sales  hurt  growers  all 
over  the  world." 

There  is  no  International  wheat  growers 
association,  but  increasing  numbers  of 
foreign  producers  have  been  attending  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
(NAWG)  annual  meeting.  This  year  there 
were  11  from  Canada,  9  from  France  and 
other  representatives  from  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Denmark.  Ray  Davis, 
NAWG  trade  representative  and  past  presi- 
dent, got  them  together  to  discuss  mutual 
interests. 

Their  most  common  problem?  Government 
interference  with  markets.  That  may  sound 
like  a  paradox  since  most  foreign  growers 
enjoy  one  form  of  price  protection  ot 
another. 

The  Russian  Grains  Agreement  drew  first 
fire  from  Herman  DeLong  of  Holland,  a 
representative  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC).  "We  are  very  concerned 
about  long-term  agreements  like  those  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Russia,  and  the  agree- 
ments Canada  has  with  the  Pec^le's  Republic 
of  China  and  with  South  American  and 
African  countries,"  he  said.  "There  are  now 
tigreements  with  about  20  different  countries 
and  they  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
market." 

Australia's  Leslie  Price  agreed.  "These 
agreements  take  the  fire  and  the  competitive- 
ness out  of  the  market  and  our  producers 
dont  like  it." 

Growers  from  all  coiintrles  concurred  in 
opposition  to  wheat  reserves.  Some  of  the 
Europeans  suggested  there  vMks  more  politics 
than  serious  biisiness  In  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger's  proposal  for  a  world  food 
grain  reserve. 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  foreign 
producers  for  an  international  grains  agree- 
ment with  floor  prices.  "I  dmt  think  our 
producers  would  buy  that,"  said  Davis. 


PRESIDENT  OF  SPEIDEL  NEWSPA- 
PERS LOOKS  AT  THE  "FDTDRE  OP 
AMERICA  AND  ITS  PRESS" 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AprU  9,  1976 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl- 
doit  of  the  Speidel  Newspaper  chain 
made  some  penetrating  comments  last 
week  before  the  Region  11  Conference  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  In  Sparks,  Nev. 

Mr.  Rollan  D.  Melton,  a  native  of  Ne- 
vada, provided  a  somewhat  gloomy  as- 
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sessment  of  the  future,  but  challenged 
the  student  journalists  to  respond  to  the 
pressing  needs.  He  ended  on  an  optimis- 
tic note,  placing  a  heavy  emidiasis  and 
responsihUty  on  the  younger  generation 
and  the  role  of  newspapers. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Melton's 

thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 

his  remarks  be  reprinted  In  the  Record: 

The  Press:  Grim  ^vtvmm  in  Qrzic  World?  Ah 

Address 

(By  Rollan  D.  Melton) 

EorroR's  Note.— Bollan  D.  Melton,  presi- 
dent of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  with  vAilch 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  are  associated,  offered  this  commen- 
tary Saturday  at  a  professional  journalists' 
meeting  at  the  Sparks  Nugget.  He  spedflcally 
addressed  journalism  students  attending  the 
meeting  from  universities  In  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Hawaii. 

I  offer  you  my  thoughts  on  three  subjects 
that  Increasingly  wlU  become  paramount  in 
your  journalism  lifetimes. 

The  subjects  are: 

Tlie  future  of  America. 

The  basic  hopes,  fears,  weakneases. 
strengths  and  needs  of  people. 

The  future  of  this  coimtry's  weekly  and 
daUy  newq>apers. 

I  am  a  newspaperman  and  because  I  am.  I 
am  filled  with  questions  and  doubts. 

Take  the  future  of  this  coiintry,  for  In- 
stance. 

Here's  what  I  see: 

Growing  crime.  Now  we  are  a  nation  in- 
filtrated by  thieves,  con  artists,  liars,  rapists, 
and  klUers.  It  used  to  be  that  dark  alleys  veie 
imsafe.  Now  danger  visits  homes,  parks,  pub- 
lic streets  in  daylight  hours.  Crime  will 
worsen. 

Drugs.  We  are  a  nation  possessing  a  heavy 
population  of  potheads,  dopers.  far-«ut 
crazies.  Take  a  drug  census  In  1980,  In  1900 
and  2001  and  you'll  find  the  drug  problem  no 
longer  just  grave.  By  then  it  will  be  awful. 

Illiteracy.  How  much  clearer  to  put  it  than 
to  say  Illiteracy  ts  an  epidemic.  In  your  Ufe- 
tlmes.  It  will  grow  to  a  scandal.  A  nation 
that  cannot  read  cannot  abort  Its  decline. 

Educational  system.  I'm  scnry  to  report 
that  America's  school  system  is  still  some- 
what on  vacation.  It  Is  partliOly  to  blame  for 
Illiteracy.  Discipline  in  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools  is  a  mockery.  Teachers  have 
two  basic  fears:  That  they  wont  get  a  bigger 
paycheck  and  that  the  students  wUl  beat  the 
hell  out  <rf  them.  TTiere  are  a  great  number 
of  fine  teachers  in  America.  My  worry  Is  that 
the  futxire  will  bring  an  onerous  number  of 
lousy  educators. 

Public  leadership.  Well,  you  read  the  news- 
papers and  you  know  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  We  have  too  heavy  a  population  of  poli- 
ticians who  are  In^t,  stupid,  self-servtng, 
fumbling,  and  worst  of  all.  Immoral,  lliey 
operate  at  all  levels  of  government  and  in 
vlUages,  towns,  cities,  counties,  states  and  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Foul  air.  Pollution,  any  way  you  aUce  It, 
endangers  our  lives.  Within  the  next  26  yeaxs. 
a  large  percentage  of  the  students  In  thi« 
room  will  be  parents.  We  hop6  your  children 
have  blue  skies  to  see  and  cleaner  air  to 
breathe  than  you're  now  seeing  and  breath- 
ing. But  don't  count  on  It. 

Food.  As  of  a  week  ago  Sunday,  there  were 
4  billion  people  on  oiir  planet.  By  the  year 
aooo,  there  will  be  nearly  7  bilUon  folks 
staking  a  claim  on  earth.  All  of  us  now  have 
one  basic  need.  But  forecasters  doubt  there'll 
be  enough  food  to  go  aroxind  then.  HeU,  there 
Isnt  even  enough  food  for  everyone  living 
today.  So  in  3000,  the  global  starving  are 
apt  to  stake  a  claim  on  the  richest  agrlcvQ- 
tural  country  in  the  world :  Your  country. 

Family  disintegration.  This  is  the  largest 
worry  of  aU.  The  percentage  of  happy  homes 
is  dropping.  It's  no  picnic  to  grow  up  in  a 
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broken  borne,  as  some 


ot  you  can  confirm. 


Divorce  Is  a  way  of  life  In  your  country, 
Family  love  Isn't  what  \t  lased  to  be.  Wben 
parents  fall  to  love  tbelrichlldren,  teach  their 
eblldren  by  good  examitle,  fall  to  discipline 
tbelr  children  promptly!  and  wisely  and  fall 
to  Instill  moral  good  In  their  children,  what 
do  you  have?  Increasingly  In  your  lifetime, 
the  little  children  will  g  row  into  beasts  who 
are  clods.  Illiterates,  doiers,  killers  and  per- 
haps worst  of  all — pareuts  themselves.  Par- 
ents who  will  multiply  new  generations  of 
their  lUfated  kind. 

Now  to  the  second  subject.  The  basic  want- 
list  of  most  people  includes  these  things: 

A  need  for  recognition.  Knowing  that  you 
amoimt  to  something. 

A  craving  for  affectlor .  I  don't  know  any- 
body who  will  deny  th» ;  love  Is  a  very  nice 
quality. 

Creatiire  comforts.  Foxl,  preferably  eaten 
on  a  regular  and  wholes  sme  basis;  clothing, 
either  Levis  or  the  fanciest  threads  your 
pocketbook  will  allow:  a  home;  and  enough 
money  to  make  the  afon  mentioned  possible. 
You  are  aware  by  now  that  I  am  the  worst 
pessimist  you  ever  laid  ejes  or  ears  on.  Bight? 
Wrong! 

Which  brings  me  to  tl «  last  subject :  The 
future  of  newspapers  in  your  cities  and  in 
your  country. 

It's  a  terribly  excitii  g  and  challenging 
future. 

It's  loaded  with  an  ubelievable  abun- 
dance of  opportunity  for  each  of  you. 

Newspapers  aren't  docmed.  They  are  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

Readers  rely  09  us.  Tiey  will  rely  on  us 
more  and  more  in  the  fut  jre. 

Why?  Because  Miowlidge  is  power  and 
newspapers  bring  knowledge. 

Why?  Because  probieias  have  to  be  de- 
tected and  then  they  h4\  e  to  be  solved.  Who 
Is  going  to  lead  the  way  1 1  the  future?  News- 
papers. 

Who  Is  best  equippec  to  tell  people  of 
crime  and  recommend  ind  demand  solu- 
tions? 

Who  can  generate  a  frontal  attack  on 
drugs? 

Who  best  can  warn  oi  the  dangers  of  Il- 
literacy? 

Who  can  find  the  immoral  politician — be- 
fore he  Is  elected? 

Which  medlimi  will  re;  lort  the  dangers  of 
dirty  air,  of  dirty  men,  cf  dirty  tricks — and 
do  something  about  thoso  dangers? 

Who,  pray  tell  me,  will  inform  this  part  of 
our  planet  of  the  dangeis  of  global  starva- 
tion? 

Who  can  help  bring  man  better  schools, 
better  teachers,  better  ci  les,  better  life  and 
better  hope? 

Who  can  best  tell  peop  e  about  what  their 
neighbors  are  up  to?  Whc  did  what  to  whom 
and  when?  And  why? 
Well,  who? 

Wm  bUlboards  do  all  t  lis?  Radio?  Tfelevl- 
sion?  Shoppers?  Direct  inall?  Door-to-door 
messengers? 

Newspapers  will  do  all  t  lis.  They  do  It  best. 
Newspapers  are  here  to  itay. 
Weeklies  and  dailies  liave   never  had  a 
brighter,  more  exciting  ro  e.  They  have  never 
had  more  challenges. 
Who  are  these  weeklies  and  these  dailies? 
They  are  people  in  pro<  luction,  la  circula- 
tion, in  business,  in  advertising. 
Wars  aren't  won  withc^t  the  Infantry. 
Great  newspapers  can't 
reporters. 

Great  newspapers  can't 
administrative  leaders. 

Newspapers  must  exercl  le  their  power  more 
intelligently  in  the  futu-e;  they  must  ex- 
pcuxd  their  span  of  influence.  They  must 
leam  to  better  detect  nefds  of  readers  and 
serve  the  needs.        V 

They  must  lead  bette^.  And  lead  more 
often. 


exist  without  great 
sxlst  without  great 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  must  stay  profitable. 

What  does  all  this  really  mean  to  you? 

Well,  those  of  you  who  have  elected  news- 
paper careers  are  THE  newspapers  of  the  fu- 
txire. 

Those  older  ones  of  us  are  going  to  fade 
from  the  scene: 

We  will  quit,  be  fired,  retired  or  die. 

You  will  replace  us. 

You've  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you  be- 
cause your  responsibility  is  large  and  your 
goals  formidable. 

Are  you  up  to  it? 

Yes,  you  are. 


April  9,  1976 


SOLZHENITSYN  HAILED  BY  FORD, 
DENIED  HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP 
BY  STATE 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or  OEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  April  9.  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  twice  the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed 
a  joint  resolution  granting  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn  honorary  U.S.  citizenship. 
However,  each  time  no  activity  has  oc- 
cmred  in  the  House  on  this  legislation. 
Why?  One  reason  may  be  the  rather 
strange  report  on  the  legislation  given  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  most 
recent  Solzhenitsyn  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  36,  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  dated  July  7, 
1975.  I,  for  one,  do  not  understand  the 
lack  of  activity  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  John  Lofton,  a 
syndicated  columnist,  has  written  a  col- 
umn for  United  Features,  dated  March 
31,  1976,  describing  his  feelings  on  the 
issue  which  I  find  very  worthy  of  note. 
Therefore,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  The  col- 
umn follows : 

Solzhenitsyn  Hailzd  by  Ford,  Denied 

Citizenship  by  State 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — When  President  Ford  re- 
fxised  to  see  exiled  Soviet  author  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn  last  summer,  he,  quite  de- 
servedly, caught  hell  from  all  directions — 
from  liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 

White  House  press  secretary  Ron  Nessen 
originally  said  the  President  was  simply  too 
busy  to  see  Solzhenitsyn,  adding  that  fur- 
thermore Mr.  Ford  "for  image  reasons  does 
like  to  have  some  substance  in  his  meetings." 
This  pathetic  excuse  however  was  quickly 
blown  down  by  gales  of  laughter  when  it  was 
asked,  if  this  was  true,  then  why  had  the 
President,  in  the  past,  met  and  posed  for 
plcttires  with  such  "heavy  thinkers"  as: 
Brazilian  soccer  star  Pele;  Miss  America, 
1975;  the  Maid  of  Cotton;  the  West  Virginia 
Strawberry  Queen;  and  three  Russian  pUots 
who  had  made  the  first  transpolar  filght  to 
the  VS.  in  1937. 

Subsequently,  the  real  reason  for  President 
Ford's  refusal  to  see  Solzhenitsyn  was  re- 
vealed: Henry  Kissinger  had  recomz&ended 
against  it.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  aides,  such  a  get-together 
"would  offend  the  Soviets",  lending  weight 
to  Solzhenitsyn's  political  views  rather  than 
his  literary  talent.  Looking  back  on  the  flap, 
President  Ford  has  said  that  things  could 
have  been  handled  "a  bit  tidier,"  that  "it 
probably  would  have  been  right"  to  see 
Solzhenitsyn. 

Fine.  We  aU  make  mistakes.  But  Mr.  Ford 


and  his  Administration  are  involved  In  an- 
other Solzhenitsyn  flap,  this  one  almost  as 
messy  as  the  first  one. 

Newsweek  magazine  reports  that  "to  make 
amends"  with  conservatives  upset  over  his 
snub  of  Solzhenitsyn,  the  President  has  < 
"a  warm  personal  telegram"  to  the  Fre 
Foundation  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  saluting  this" 
patriotic  group  for  awarding  the  exiled  So- 
viet dissident  its  highest  award,  the  Ameri- 
can Friendship  Medal.  Mr.  Pord  says  in  his 
wire  that  he  is  "delighted"  with  the  Founda- 
tion's decision  that  it  further  enhances  the 
group's  "outstanding  reputation  for  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  ideals  and  values 
that  are  cherished  by  all  Americans." 

Now,  it  Just  so  happens  that  there  are 
other  Individuals  who  also  wish  to  honor 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  they  have  sought 
to  do  so  by  making  him  an  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizen.  One  of  these  persons  is  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  R-N.C,  who  Introduced  a  resolution 
to  this  effect.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  a  voice 
vote  last  year. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  Larry  McDonald,  D-Oa.. 
introduced  a  similar  resolution,  but  it  has 
been  bottled  up  one  year  this  month  in  Rep. 
Peter  Rodino's.  D-N.J.,  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship  and  International 
Law.  The  reason  for  the  delay?  According  to 
Subcommittee  members  Joshua  EUberg,  D- 
Pa.,  who  chairs  this  unit,  and  Rep.  BUI  Cohen 
(R-Me.),  it's  because  Mr.  Ford's  State  De- 
partment has  gone  on  record  opposing  the 
measure. 

So,  why  does  the  State  Department  oppose 
Solzhenitsyn  bemg  made  an  honorary  citi- 
zen? Well,  it's  embarrassing  to  quote  the  rea- 
sons. In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Rodino  last  July, 
the  Department's  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Robert  McCloekey, 
says  the  resolution  is  "quite  unique  and  ex- 
traordinary," noting  that  only  Winston 
ChurchiU  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  have 
been  granted  honorary  citizenship.  Both  of 
these  men,  he  notes,  were  strongly  committed 
to  the  U.S.  and  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands.  But  not  so  with  Solzhenitsyn.  Mc- 
Closkey  continues: 

"Clearly,  Churchill  and  Lafayette  possessed 
such  a  conscious  commitment  to  aid  and 
affect  America's  sovereign  destiny.  There  Is 
no  evidence,  however,  that  Solzhenitsyn,  al- 
beit an  eloquent  and  courageous  Interna- 
tional personality,  has  made  such  a  contribu- 
tion or  commitment  or  even  desires  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  there  is  some  indication  (not  stated 
In  this  letter — JX.)  that  his  rebellion  against 
despotism  does  not  embody  an  endorsement 
of  the  American  way  of  life."  Therefore,  Mc- 
Closkey  concludes,  Solzhenitsyn  "should  not 
be  declared  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  mind  boggles.  What  to  say?  How  to 
respond  to  these  slanderous  lies?  In  his  two 
major  addresses  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 
last  year,  Solzhenitsyn  repeatedly  praised 
this  country.  For  example,  in  his  Washington, 
D.C.  talk  he  declared:  "The  United  States 
of  America  has  long  shown  itself  to  be  the 
moet  magnanimous,  the  most  generous  coim- 
try  in  the  world."  Perhaps  Mr.  McCloskey 
doesn't  know  this  because  State  Department 
employes  are  not  allowed  to  read  Solzhenitsyn 
speeches  lest  this  might  "offend  the  Soviets." 
But  what  about  Americans!  When  is  our 
government  going  to  start  worrying  about 
what  offends  our  citizens,  disgraceful  and 
disgusting  things  like  Robert  McCloskey's 
letter.  Does  President  Ford  know  about  this 
correspondence?  The  White  House  says  It 
doesn't  know;  McCloskey  says  he  doesnt 
know. 

Well,  somebody  should  tell  the  President. 
And  Mr.  Ford  should  personally  Intervene 
and  throw  the  full  prestige  of  his  office  be- 
hind the  effort  to  make  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn an  honorary  citizen.  This  would  make 
not  only  conservatives  happy,  but  all  those 
who  love  and  cherish  freedom. 


Apnl  12,  1976 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
BENSON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  may  the  reverent  mem- 
ories of  this  Holy  Week  lead  us  in  hu- 
mility to  that  cross  which  once  loomed 
on  a  skull-shaped  hill,  intersecting  all 
history,  and  lifting  man's  hope  of  salva- 
tion and  new  life.  Show  us  again  the  eter- 
nal truth  that  without  the  giving  of  life 
there  is  no  redemption  nor  human  prog- 
ress. Bring  to  us  the  crucifying  hope — dy- 
ing to  live,  giving  of  self  to  find  self,  lov- 
ing life  to  find  it  again.  Help  us  to  wor- 
ship as  we  work  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  bring  us  In  faith  to  the  passover  of 
gladness  and  the  resurrection  morning. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
'  DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  12. 1978. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Ste- 
venson, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  diirlng  my 
absence. . 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro.  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  9,  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  imder  rule  VUL  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMNHTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Armed  Services,  the  Ccanmittee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Governmental  Op- 
erations With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities be  authorized  to  meet  during  ttxe 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  other  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the  end 
of  morning  business,  whichever  occurs 
later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Reports." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Philip  Allison 
Hogue,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  Is  absent  today  because  of 
an  illness  in  his  family.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Jim  Fleming,  of  his  staff,  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
throughout  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand 
In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.  — 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS FOR  5-MINUTE  SPEECHES 
ON  TAX  REFORM  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFlEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  tomorrow, 
and  after  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lkaht)  .  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  for  a  series 
of  speeches  on  tax  reform,  each  with  a  5- 
mlnute  limitation:  Senators  Kknhsot, 
hollikgs;  huufhret,  muskie.  tt*«ir«t.t., 
Hathaway,  Clark,  Bumpers.  Bath, 
McGovERN,  Church,  Phoxkire,  Crarsxoh, 
Glenn,  Gary  Hart,  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Metcaxjt,  Jackson,  and  Bidbn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  TITLING  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAI^ 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  an 
earlier  occasion  I  called  attentton  to  a 
bill  on  the  Calendar,  item  No.  707,  S.  1624. 
which  is  entitled  "A  bilTte  promote  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

I  then  expressed  my  concern  that  too 
many  bills,  it  seems  to  me,  are  labeled  or 
entitled  with  words  that  convey  no 
meaning,  or  convey.  In  some  instances, 
distorted  meanings  as  to  what  the  bill 
actually  Is  Intended  to  do. 

In  this  particular  instance,  after  look- 
ing at  the  title  of  the  bill,  "to  promote 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  and  for  other  purposes," 
when  one  reads  Its  text,  the  very  flrst 
line  of  the  flrst  section  states  as  follows: 

Congress  finds  that  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce in  wine  among  the  several  States  is 
materially  restrained.  Unpaired —    i^~~^ 

And  so  forth.  This  Is  a  bill,  it  tarnTdttt 
upon  examination,  to  affect  the  Imposi- 
tion by  States  of  taxes  on  wine.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  the 
sponsor;  but  my  concern,  and  the  reason 
I  mention  it  again,  is  that  anyone  who 
looks  at  the  Senate  calendar  would  have 
no  idea  whatsoever  what  this  bill  is  about, 
nor  would  they  be  given  any  notice  of  any 
kind  about  the  purpose.  Intent,  or  effect 
of  tiie  bill. 

AUXNDIOSNT  NO.  ISM 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  submitting 
an  amendment  proposing  to  amend  the 
title  of  this  particular  bill  to  make  it 
read,  "A  bill  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  in  wine  among  the  several 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

niose  who  are  Interested  in  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  being  one  of  them,  might 
direct  their  attention  to  the  21st  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  speclfl- 
cally  reserves  to  the  several  States  broad 
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powers  concerning  the  flow  and  importa- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors.  While  under 
the  commerce  clause  there  are  certain 
provisions  and  rights  kisuring  that  com- 
merce shall  flow  free  y  with  respect  to 
other  articles  and  oth  ;r  items,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  21st  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  a  modification  of  what 
otherwise  might  be  thi  u^ae^al  constitu- 
tional rule  under  the  c  Jmmerce  clause. 

The  ACTING  PREi  lIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  amendmen ,  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  11 ;  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Recori).  .1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  jbe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  / 

Amendment  mo.  1^94 

Amend  the  title  so  as  ti>  read:  "To  promote 
the  free  flow  of  commerc*  In  wine  among  the 
several  States,  and  for  cither  purposes". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  FTesident,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  thjit  S.  1624  and  the 
text  of  the  21st  Amen^ent  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  be  prints  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  were  ordered  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  followa: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sjenate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the]  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assfmbled. 

Section  I.  (a)  Congiless  finds  that  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  lin  wine  among  the 
several  States  la  materlilly  restrained.  Im- 
paired, and  obstructed  b^  the  Imposition  by 
one  State  of  taxes,  regulations,  prohibitions, 
and  requirements  which  discriminate 
against  wine  produced  outside  the  State. 

(b)  Congress  declares  fhat.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  regulatf  commerce  among 
the  several  States  granted  to  It  by  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  3  of  the  iUnlted  States  Con- 
stitution, Its  purpose  an|d  Intent  In  enact- 
ing this  Act  is  to  ellmlnftte  the  obstructions 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  In  wine  among 
the  several  States  restiltltig  from  acts  of  the 
States  which  Impose  discriminatory  and  tm- 
reasonable  burdens  upon  such  commerce. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Wherever  tie  law  of  any  State 
permits  the  transportation  or  Importation 
of  wine  into  that  State.  4uch  State  may  not 
Impose  with  respect  to  kny  wine  produced 
outside  the  State,  or  from  materials  origi- 
nating outside  the  State,  ^ny  tax.  regulation, 
prohibition,  or  requlrenient  which  is  not 
equally  applicable  with  respect  to  wine  of 
the  same  class  ( 1 )  produced  In,  or  from  ma- 
terials originating  in,  the  State  Imposing 
such  tax.  regulation,  {irohlbltlon,  or  re- 
quirement, or  (2)  produced  outside  the 
State,  or  produced  from  jproducts  produced 
outside  the  State. 

(b)  A  State  which  p4rmlts  the  sale  of 
wine  within  the  State  shall  permit  the  trans- 
portation or  Importation  fcf  wine  of  the  same 
class  produced  outside  ifeie  State,  or  from 
materials  originating  outilde  the  State,  Into 
such  State  for  sale  therein  upon  terms  and 
conditions  equally  appllcfible  to  all  wine  of 
the  same  class  sold  In  thA  State. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
the  right — 

(1)  to  engage   In  the 
distribution  of  wine;  and 

(2)  to  exercise  dlscretl>n  in  the  selection 
and  listing  of  wine  to  bej  purchased  or  acid 
by  each  such  State. 

(b)  No  State  which  ecercises  the  rights 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  may  Impose  with 
respect  to  wine  of  any  elate,  any  tax.  regula- 


each  State  retains 


purchase,  sale,  or 


tlons,  license  fee,  prohibition,  or  markup, 
which  discriminates  against  wine  of  such 
class  produced  outside  such  State. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  interested  person 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  State  has 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  2 
or  3(b)  of  this  Act.  such  person  may  file  In 
a  district  co\irt  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  a  civil  action  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  thereof.  Such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  such 
action,  and  to  enter  therein  such  prelimi- 
nary and  permanent  orders,  decrees,  and 
judgments  as  it  shaU  determine  to  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  any  violation  of  section  2 
or  3(b). 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  State,  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more  such 
States  or  political  subdivisions,  and  the 
Conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(2)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual and  any  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  business  entity  organized 
and  existing  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State. 

amendment  [zxi] 

Section  1.  The  eighteenth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  2.  The  transportation  or  im- 
portation Into  any  State,  Territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  for  delivery  or 
use  therein  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  In 
violation  of  the  laws  thereof.  Is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inopera- 
tive unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conven- 
tions In  the  several  States  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  within  seven  years  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  thereof  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


CHEAP  FUEL  OR  SUFFICIENT 
FUEI^-THE  CRITICAL  DECISON 
IN  U.S.  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  our  Nation's  energy  policies  have 
encouraged  energy  consumption  at  the 
expense  of  production.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  these  policies  has  been  to 
maintain  energy  prices  as  low  as  pKjssi- 
ble.  Lower  domestic  crude  oil  and  na- 
tural gas  prices  have  been  achieved  by 
legally  forcing  the  owners  and  pro- 
ducers of  energy  to  subsidize  the  energy 
consumers,  by  legally  forcing  the  sale  of 
their  private  property  at  less  than  the 
fair  market  value,  at  less  than  replace- 
ment prices.  Many  in  the  Nation,  how- 
ever, do  not  recognize  that  these  poli- 
cies have  caused  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  shortages  and  are  Increasing  our 
dependence  on  unreliable  foreign  energy 
sources. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
which  placed  all  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction  under   price   control   and   the 


House  passage  of  natural  gas  legislation 
which  would  extend  price  controls  to 
currently  imregulated  markets  and 
producers  merely  underscore  and 
demonstrate  the  congressional  prefer- 
ence for  supposedly  lower  domestic 
prices  rather  than  adequate  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  I  say 
"supposedly"  because  as  our  dependence 
on  foreign  petroleum  increases,  as  it 
most  certainly  will  under  price  controls, 
we  become  less  able  to  Influence  the 
prices  we  pay  for  It  and  we  encourage 
OPEC  to  increase  prices  further;  the 
American  consumer  will  therefore  be 
paying  higher  energy  prices  even  though 
domestic  prices  are  controlled.  From  a 
domestic  standpoint,  however,  the 
EPCA  and  the  House-passed  gas  bill 
mean  that  the  producer  subsidy  of  the 
energy  consumer  will  most  likely  be 
continued  by  Congress  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  evaluate  candidly 
whether  energy  policies  meant  to  benefit 
consumers  by  keeping  prices  low  are 
really  in  the  best  long-run  interests  of 
the  consumers  and  the  Nation.  Our 
choices  are  clear.  We  can  accept  the 
short-term  benefits  of  lower  prices  which 
simultaneously  Increase  demand  and  In- 
cur the  long-term  problems  of  Inade- 
quate supplies,  energy  dependence  un- 
avoidable eventual  high  prices,  threat  of 
debilitating  embargos.  and  a  weakened 
national  security;  or  we  can  decontrol 
prices,  pay  for  what  we  are  using,  and 
solve  these  long-term  problems. 

Basic  to  this  issue  Is  understanding 
the  long-term  nature  of  energy  devel- 
opment. Today's  investments  will  result 
in  additional  energy  supplies  10,  20,  and 
30  years  hence,  however,  they  will  prob- 
ably not  increase  current  or  near-term 
production  rates  significantly.  Thus,  we 
cannot  instantaneously  obtain  energy 
suflBclency.  We  must  now  establish  sound, 
reliable  energy  policies  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  our  future  energy  needs. 

If  we  do  not  establish  sound  energy 
policies,  then  we  jeopardize  the  futxu«  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  the  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity which  the  accelerating  momentum 
of  overdependence  on  Imported  oil  pre- 
sents. 

Imports  of  oil  from  OPEC  have  in- 
creased 20  percent  since  the  1973  embar- 
go. Although  not  all  of  this  comes  from 
the  OPEC  nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
most  of  any  future  Increase  In  Imported 
oil  will  likely  come  from  this  area  be- 
cause this  Is  where  most  of  the  world's 
excess  productive  capacity  Is  located. 

Consider,  for  example,  how  a  limited 
scale  war  in  the  Middle  East  or  a  future 
embargo  could  affect  our  Nation's  supply 
of  crude  to  sustain  our  economy  and  to 
run  our  Defense  Establishment.  This 
Congress  Is  considering  a  $112  billion 
military  appropriations  bill.  An  InsufB- 
cient  supply  of  fuel  for  Our  military 
would  render  most  if  not  all  of  this  ex- 
penditure worthless.  Decontrol  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  prices,  which  would 
annually  cost  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  defense  expenditures,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  small  price  to  pay  In  order  to  be 
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sure  our  military  would  be  able  to  func- 
tion In  the  event  foreign  oil  becomes 
inaccessible  or  unavailable. 

Our  current  energy  policies  do  not  pro- 
vide this  Insurance. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  our  problems  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  only  that  congressional  action 
has  been  woefully  Inadequate. 

In  1971  the  Senate  formally  commis- 
sioned a  national  fuels  and  energy  pol- 
icy study  under  the  direction  of  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  Senator 
Henrt  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  commend  the  Senate  of  the  92d 
Congress  for  its  foresight  because  the 
study  precedes  by  2  years  the  peak  of  our 
country's  natural  gas  production  rate 
and  coincides  nearly  with  the  peak  of 
our  crude  oil  production  rate. 

In  fact.  Senator  Jackson  lilmself  rec- 
ognized the  natural  gas  problem  during 
the  initial  sessions  of  the  study  when  he 
said  on  June  15, 1971: 

I  do  not  view  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
ted National  Energy  Policy  Study  as  a  caiise 
or  an  excuse  to  suspend  decisions  on  energy 
Issues,  as  so  ofter  happens  with  committee 
or  Commission  studies.  Some  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  cannot  wait  for  further  studies  are 
the  immediate  and  critical  natural  gas  short- 
ages we  face,  powerplant  siting  legislation, 
and  pollution  problems  arising  at  power- 
plants,  and  the  environmental  impact  of  sur- 
face mining. 

Then  on  February  25,  1972,  at  the 
natural  gas  policy  Issues  hearings  he 
again  emphasized  how  critical  the  nat- 
ural gas  problem  Is: 

Natural  gas  supplies  about  '4  of  the  energy 
u.sed  In  the  United  States  and  is  the  fuel  for 
which  the  word  "crisis"  is  most  appropriate. 
There  Is  general  agreement  that  natural  gas 
demand  is  outrunning  supply  and  we  have 
already  had  several  serious  gas  curtailments. 
These  curtailments  promise  to  become  more 
frequent  and  more  serious  unless  we  can  do 
something  that  will  dramatically  Increase 
gas  supplies  or  curb  gas  demand. 

The  supply  and  demand  for  gas  are  aflTected 
by  a  great  number  of  government  programs, 
including  mineral  leasing  policies  on  the 
public  lands,  regulatory  policies  of  the  IPed- 
eral  Power  Commission,  controls  on  oil 
Imports,  and  policies  toward  oil  and  toward 
Industry  generally. 

The  committee  published  in  January 
1974  the  results  of  its  investigation  of 
n.itural  gas  in  a  report  entitled  "Natural 
Gas  Policy  Issues  and  Options,"  which,  in 
part,  said: 

Today  the  nation  is  faced  with  a  natural 
gas  shortage  of  increasing  proportions.  The 
supply/demand  Imbalance  can  be  seen  as  a 
"virtually  Inevitable"  result  of  the  low  regu- 
lated producer  prices.  This  Is  the  conclusion 
of  most  economists  who  have  never  been 
associated  with  the  industry,  or  Its  regula- 
tion, but  who  have  studied  the  relevant  data 
over  a  period  of  years. 

But,  no  remedial  action  has  ever  been 
taken  or  recommended  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

I  must  conclude  that  all  the  study  and 
talk  were  nothing  more  than  political 
hyperbole  because,  when  the  results  were 
in,  it  was  clear  that  under-the-market, 
controlled,  low  prices  being  paid  to  pro- 
ducers, are  causing  our  worsening  nat- 


ural gas  shortages.  In  spite  of  the  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  price  con- 
trols cause  shortages.  Congress  instead 
has  passed  legislation  to  control  and  roll 
back  oil  prices  and  so  far  has  done  noth- 
ing to  deregulate  natural  gas  prices. 

What  has  happened  to  the  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study  and  more 
importantly  what  has  happened  to  our 
energy  supplies  since  this  grand  and 
glorious  study  began? 

The  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study  has  now  been  extended  five  times. 
Over  $2,750,000  have  been  authorized  or 
expended  by  Congress  on  the  study.  Au- 
thorizations in  recent  years  have  been 
over  $600,000  annually.  Yet,  to  date  no 
formal  report  has  been  Issued.  The  prin- 
cipal accomplishment  has  been  the  pub- 
lication of  over  60,000  pages  of  various 
and  sundry  hearing  records.  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  reports,  staff 
documents,  and  bibliographies. 

Whether  the  study  has  effectively 
done  anything  to  further  congressional 
understanding  of  energy  policy  Is  ques- 
tionable, especially  judging  from  the  re- 
sults obtained  to  date.  In  fact,  by  con- 
sidering the  size  of  recent  ftni^imi  ap- 
propriations for  the  study  and  the  re- 
sults from  the  study,  it  would  seem  that 
its  real  purpose  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  energy  crisis  analysis  but  is 
designed  to  feather  the  budget  of  the 
Interior  Committee  and  to  Increase  the 
staff  size. 

So  much  for  the  study.  What  about 
energy  supplies? 

Since  1971,  when  the  study  began,  oiu- 
gas  producing  rate  has  dropped  by  more 
than  2.5  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year,  the 
equivalent  of  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day;  and  our  crude  oil  producing 
rate  has  declined  by  2  million  barrels 
per  day.  These  production  declines  have 
precipitated  since  1971  an  increase  in 
imports  from  primarily  OPEC  nations 
of  approximately  100  percent  from  a 
national  security  standpoint  current 
levels  o.^  imports  are  dangerously  high, 
and  the  situation  promises  to  become 
even  more  perilous  in  the  future. 

Our  crude  oil  producing  rate  and  our 
natural  gas  producing  rate  continue  to 
decline  and  both  show  no  signs  of  even 
leveling  off,  let  alone,  increasing  slightly. 

Drilling  rig  activity  is  lower  now  that 
at  any  time  during  1975.  Seismic  ac- 
tivity has  been  on  a  decline  since  mid- 
1974.  Currently  over  25  percent  of  avail- 
able seismic  crews  and  drilling  equip- 
ment are  unemployed  indicating,  that 
our  current  efforts  are  far  short  of  what 
they  could  be  and  even  furtiier  short 
of  what  they  would  have  to  be  to  solve 
our  energy  problems. 

This  is  not  a  very  outstanding  record 
of  perfonnance  for  a  committee  charged 
5  years  ago  by  Congress  with  finding 
the  causes  of  our  energy  problems  and 
taking  constnictive  action  to  solve  them. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
our  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  policy, 
how  producers  subsidize  consumers,  and 
why  this  policy  does  not  work. 

For  the  last  21  years,  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers and  mineral  owners  have  sub- 
sidized consimiers  throughout  the  Na- 


tion. They  have  been  forced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  accept  for  their 
product  artificially  low,  controlled  prices 
set  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Because  there  are  now  widespread  and 
Increasing  natural  gas  shortages  on  the 
systems  of  many  interstate  pipelines,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  Federal  price  control 
system  Is  a  f  alliire. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Center  for  Economic  and  Management 
Research  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
the  average  price  of  Interstate  natural 
gas  leaving  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was 
In  1974  a  ridiculously  low  21  cents  per 
MCP.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  gas  sold 
in  Interstate  commerce  was  priced  be- 
tween 10  and  20  cents  per  Mcf  and  33 
percent  between  20  and  30  cents.  Some 
of  the  gas  being  sold  Interstate  was 
even  priced  below  9  cents  per  Mcf.  On 
the  high  side,  less  than  0.1  percent  of 
the  gas  sold  interstate  was  priced  over 
80  cents  per  Mcf — this  gas  being  sold 
under  the  emergency  short-term  pro- 
cedi^<es  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  average  price 
of  natural  gas  sold  In  1974  to  Intrastate 
purchasers  was  37  cents  per  Mcf  with 
the  average  price  of  about  76  cents  per 
Mcf  or  new  gas;  these  prices  are  tm- 
regulated  prices;  there  are  few  short- 
ages of  natural  gas  In  the  Intrastate 
market  and  what  shortages  there  are  or 
have  been  are  being  dimlnated. 

According  to  current  PPC  procedures, 
new  Interstate  gas  Is  priced  at  the  pre- 
vailing national  rate,  currently  53  cents 
per  Mcf,  which  is  equivalent  to  only 
$3.07  per  barrel  of  crude  oil.  This  price 
for  new  interstate  sales  of  natural  gas  Is 
over  four  times  below  the  uncontrolled 
world  market  price  for  oU  and  over  3% 
times  below  the  controlled  price  of  new 
domestic  oil. 

Although  Federal  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  appear  to  have  benefited 
consumers  at  the  expense  of  producers, 
both  will  lose  if  the  system  Is  not 
changed  and  If  natural  gas  prices  are 
not  deregulated.  The  reason  is  clear. 
Price  controls  on  wellhead  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  have  placed  severe  constraints 
on  the  ability  of  producers  to  explore  for 
and  develop  any  but  the  most  promising 
sources  of  new  natural  gas  and  simul- 
taneously have  artificially  stimulated 
the  demand  for  this  valuable  resource. 
Natural  gas  shortages  are  created  which 
In  turn  shut  down  plants,  put  people 
out  of  work,  reduce  economic  output,  and 
weaken  our  national  security. 

At  the  same  time,  the  low  prices  for 
natural  gas  have  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  altoiate  fuels.  Because  natural 
gas  was  and  is  cheaper,  it  has  replaced 
other  fuels,  primarily  coal,  as  an  energy 
source.  Among  other  things,  one  effect 
of  natural  gas  price  controls  was  to 
cripple  the  coal  Industry.  Coal  produc- 
tion has  not  Increased  significantly  in 
recent  years  even  though  the  coal  re- 
source base  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  conventional  energy  source  in  the 
United  States. 

Producers  of  natural  gas  are  selling 
their  product  at  artificially  low  prices. 
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prices  far  below  those  necessary  to  re 

place  the  gas  being  s(  Id.  Thus,  the  reve 

nue  from  the  sale  of 

enough  for  producers 

velop  an  equivalent 

to  replace  what  has  ^ 

suit  Is  that  our  rese 
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natural  gas  Is  not 
to  find  and  to  de- 
volume  of  reserves 
aeen  sold.  The  re- 
irve  base  is  now 


inadequate  to  main  ain  current  pro- 
ducing rates — rates  v  hich  will  continue 
to  decline  from  monlh  to  montii. 

This  situation  Is  me  same  as  that  of 
a  grocer  who  is  forced  to  sell  his  gro- 
ceries at  less  than  rpplacement  prices. 
His  reduced  profits  Replete  his  stocks 
leaving  empty  shelves^ 

The  analogy  holds  [true  for  crude  oil. 
With  the  enactment  ix  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Ac*  of  1975,  the  price 
of  all  domestic  crudi  oil  is  controlled. 
Presumably  controls  i-ill  last  for  at  least 
40  months,  but  probkbly  will  continue 
indefinitely.  [ 

Under  the  EPCA  botti  the  average  price 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  the  prh^  of 

new  crude  oil  are  s^  below  the 

market  price.  Our  pfoducers  and  land 
owners  are  therefore  siibsidizing  consimi- 
ers  of  crude  oil  as  th<  y  have  been  doing 
for  so  many  years  witi  i  natm'al  gas.  Pro- 
ducers of  crude  oil  da  not  now  receive 
from  sales  enough  re  ^enue  to  replace — 
find  and  develop — the  crude  currently 
produced. 

In  fact,  if  our  goal  is  to  increase  do- 
mestic production,  the  pricing  scheme  in 
the  EPCA  is  one  of  the  worst  which  could 
have  been  devised  bee  ause  the  marginal 
price  to  producers  is  lot  the  upper  tier 
price  for  new  crude  cil  but  is  the  com- 
posite average  price  cf  $7.66  per  barrel. 
This  is  so,  because  as  new  oil  is  found, 
the  price  of  all  other  i  roduction  must  be 
adjusted  downward  U)  comply  with  the 
composite  average  price  of  $7.66.  No 
matter  what  producers  do,  no  matter  how 
successful  they  are,  ncj  matter  how  much 
oil  they  find,  the  average  price  is  still 
limited  to  $7.66  per  oarrel.  Also,  con- 
sidering that  the  EP<iA  places  no  con- 
trols on  producer  cos^,  it  does  nothing 
more  than  establish  iin  inflexible  limit 
on  producing  revenue; . 

Natural  gas  and  crude  oil  are  two  of 
the  most  important  commodities  in  our 
domestic  economy.  Tiey  are  the  only 
two  commodities  whoa  b  prices  are  set  by 
the  Federal  Gtovemmsnt  below  market 
levels.  Ironically,  they  are  two  commodi- 
ties in  very  short  supF  ly. 

Price  controls  force  producers  to  sub- 
sidize consumers;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  increase  shortages  by  stimulating 
consumption  and  reducmg  production. 
We  should  all  agree  th  it  natiu-al  gas  and 
crude  oil  shortages  hsve  adverse  effects 
on  our  country's  econ>my  and  security. 
It  then  behooves  all  off  us  to  ask  whether 
price  controls  really  benefit  consumers  at 
the  expense  of  produce  rs  or  are  all  Amer- 
icans being  hurt? 

In  my  opinion,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  t^e  latter. 

The  national  fuels  fend  energy  poUcy 
study  should  have  concluded  this  years 
ago.  Price  controls  benefit  neither  pro- 
ducers nor  consiuners,  only  some  politi- 
cians.   This    concluslcn,^  is    abundantly 


clear.  It  is  time  to  change  our  policies 
to  take  constructive  action,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  lethargy  by  the  Senate  en- 
ergy leadership.  Returning  to  the  uncon- 
trolled market  for  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  pricing  is  the  best  policy  for  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike,  for  all 
Americans. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

pore/<^ithout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

animous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized at  this  time,  prior  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  who  is  absent  tem- 
porarily on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED      STATES-CHINESE      RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  on  a  program  yester- 
day, and  he  was  asked  some  questions 
about  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  As 
I  recollect,  he  stated  that  he  and  some 
others  had  discussed  the  possibility  of 
arms  for  the  People's  Republic  but  that 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  I  assumed,  based 
on  his  language,  that  that  discussion 
was  entirely  within  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion and  that  the  People's  Republic  rep- 
resentatives were  not  Involved,  and  that 
it  was  something  that  was  done  in  rela- 
tion to  possibilities  which  might,  con- 
ceivably ensue  at  some  future  time. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  also  was  asked 
whether  he  would  approve  the  sending  of 
arms  to  the  People's  Republic.  He  said, 
in  effect,  "We  will  have  to  face  that 
question  when  it  arises,  but  I  think  it 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Soviet  Union." 

I,  too,  think  that  the  People's  Repub- 
lic should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  most-favored-nation 
treaty  executed  between  Peking  and 
Washington.  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  further  normalize  relations,  that 
is  one  of  the  steps  we  should  take,  though 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  in  any 
sense,  in  any  way,  in  any  shape,  in  any 
form,  try  to  force  arms  on  Peking. 

One,  it  will  be  counterproductive;  two, 
I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  con- 
tacts with  Peking  in  that  respect;  three, 
I  believe  that  the  Chinese  look  upon 
themselves  as  being  perfectly  capable  of 
producing  their  own  armament. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  so 
far  as  nuclear  weapons  were  concerned. 


we  were  not  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
That  respect,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
Peking  has  not  been  accelerating  its  nu- 
clear programs  but  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  steady  pace  and  only  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  He  did  indicate  that  we 
were  behind  in  conventional  forces,  which 
I  assume  to  mean  infantry,  the  Army, 
ships,  seapower,  the  Navy.  But  I  point 
out  that  we  do  have  more  than  2  million 
men  under  arms,  scattered  in  too  many 
parts  of  the  world,  stationed  there  for  too 
long  and  at  too  great  a  cost. 

Lwas  interested  in  the  Secretary's  ref- 
erence to  the  People's  Republic,  because 
I  think  this  Nation  has  been  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  nations  across  the 
Pacific.  I  point  out  that,  as  far  as  the 
People's  Republic  is  concerned,  it  has 
somewhere  between  850  and  900  million 
people,  practically  one-quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  globe. 

At  the  other  end  of  Asia,  I  point  out 
that  Saudi  Arabia,  with  an  estimated  7 
million  people,  has  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  oil  reserves  in  the  world. 
So  I  hope  we  shall  pay  more  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  globe,  recognize  its  sig- 
nificance as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  be  aware  of  the  potentials  which  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  We  should  keep 
our  eyes  and  our  ears  open,  so  that  we 
will  not  place  undue  stress  on  other  parts 
of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Asian  Continent.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  better  imderstand  what 
transpires  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Getting  a  little  bit  closer  to  home,  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  on  today,  negoti- 
ations are  beginning  between  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  and  the  U.S. 
Government  relative  to  the  future  status 
of  our  bases  in  the  PhUippine  Republic, 
notably  at  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Feld.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  negotiations 
will  be  successful.  It  will  take  a  little 
give  and  take  on  both  sides,  but  because 
of  the  inherent  friendship  and  the  deep 
necessity  for  maintaining  these  bases,  I 
feel  quite  certain  that,  before  too  long, 
an  amicable  settlement  will  be  reached 
which  will  satisfy  both  the  Philippine 
and  the  American  people.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  of  a  report  which  I  made  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Oc- 
tober 1975.  The  excerpt  deals  with  the 
PhUippines  and  the  question  of  U.S. 
military  bases  in  that  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IV.  UNITED  STATES-PHILIPPINK  RELATIONS 

The  Phllli>plne6  have  seen  Incurslona  of 
many  peoples — Borneans,  Indians,  Chinese, 
Arabs,  Indonesians,  Spaniards,  Americans 
and  others.  All  have  left  traces,  large  and 
small.  In  the  nation's  culture.  Of  these,  the 
American  Is,  of  course,  the  most  recent  and 
one  at  the  strongest.  The  impact  which  re- 
sulted therefrom  la  only  now  In  the  process 
of  being  fully  absorbed  Into  the  mainstream 
of  FlUplno  life. 

In  the  sphere  of  government-to-govem- 
ment  relations,  for  example,  there  are  9tUl 
U.S.  controlled  and  operated  military  bases 
In  the  Philippines.  Until  very  recently,  too, 
special  trade  and  Investment  arrangements 
were  In  eflect.  In  these,  and  In  other  ways. 
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aspects  of  the  pre-World  War  11  dependent 
relaitlonahlp  were  carried  over  for  three 
decades  In  a  sort  cX  half-way  house  to  full 
Independence. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  now 
clearly  on  the  final  stretch  of  that  course. 
At  home,  the  political  system  transplanted 
from  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  <^eratlve 
In  Its  original  fonn.  Abroad,  what  was  once 
an  almost  automatic  concurrence  In  the 
course  of  U.S.  foreign  p<^cy  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  puisult  of  Independent  PhUip- 
pine national  objectives.  While  not  abandon- 
ing defense  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  Philippine  foreign  poUcy  Is  presently 
aimed  at  establishing  good  relations  with 
all  the  great  powers  and  stronger  cooperatives 
arrangements  In  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as 
with  other  developing  nations. 

FOREIGN  POLICT  AND  UNITED  STATES- 
PHILIPPINK  BELATIONS 

WhUe  the  sudden  end  of  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  appears  to  have  produced 
this  shift  hi  Philippine  foreign  policy,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  changes  have  been  underway 
for  a  long  time.  In  a  larger  perspective,  they 
can  be  seen  to  emerge  from  the  sense  of 
Philippine  nationalism  and  Asian  Identity 
which  has  been  growing  for  many  years. 
Heretofore,  these  Inner  forces  were  not 
readily  perceived  because  of  the  persistence 
of  strong  elements  of  the  prior  dependent 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, It  Is  more  accurate,  In  my  Judgment,  to 
state  that  it  Is  not  that  the  Filipinos  are 
losing  confidence  In  the  United  States  as 
some  have  contended;  but,  rather  that  they 
are  gaining  confidence  In  themselves. 

In  a  speech  on  May  23,  1975.  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  outlined  these  guide- 
lines for  a  new  foreign  policy: 

"First,  to  Intensify,  along  a  broader  field, 
our  relations  with  the  members  of  ASEAN; 

"Second,  to  pursue  more  vigorously  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
SociallRt  states.  In  particular  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  pnd  with  the  Soviet 
Union; 

"Third,  to  seek  closer  identification  with 
the  Third  World  with  whom  we  share  similar 
problems; 

"Fourth,  to  continue  our  beneficial  rela- 
tionship with  Japan; 

"Fifth,  to  support  the  Arab  countries  In 
their  struggle  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace 
In  the  Middle  East;  and 

"Finally,  to  find  a  new  basis,  compatible 
with  the  emerging  realities  In  Asia,  for  a 
continuing  healthy  relationship  with  the 
Umted  States." 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Peking  by  Presi- 
dent Marcos  In  June,  1975,  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  established  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  China.  Such  ties  also  exist  with 
all  of  the  Communist  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, except  Albania  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  formalization  of  relations  with  the  latter 
is  expected  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  successor  governments  In  Indo- 
china. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  however,  the 
new  government  m  Cambodia  had  not  re- 
sponded to  a  Philippine  statement  of  recog- 
nition. Talks  have  been  under  way  in  Paris 
on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Vietnam  but  Initiatives  have  not 
yet  been  taken  on  the  resiimptlon  of  rela- 
tions with  Saigon. 

The  Philippines  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
ASEAN  which  Is  seen  as  something  of  a 
fiUcrum.  Through  this  medium.  ManUa  Is 
seeking  greater  cooperation  on  economic 
matters  and  the  creation  of  a  "zone  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  neutrality"  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Republic  Is  also  moving  to  establish 
better  relations  with  other  Third  World  na- 
tions. One  aspect  of  policy  bears  a  relation- 


ship to  the  Muslim  problem  In  the  south 
since  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  are  sym- 
pathetic to  their  co-rellglonlsts  In  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  also  the  source  of  most  of 
the  petroleum  used  In  the  RepubUc.  In  ^udl 
Arabia,  an  Impression  was  conveyed  that  the 
Arab  states  were  prepared  to  do  what  they 
could  to  promote  a  reconcUlatlon  between 
the  Muslims  and  Manila. 

In  Philippine  eyes,  as  well  as  In  Thailand's 
the  SEATO  organization  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  However,  the  question  of  the 
Manila  Pact  has  not  yet  been  addressed, 
although  it  adds  little  to  Philippine  security 
since  It  overlaps  the  bilateral  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Treaty  with  the  United  States. 

President  Marcos  has  called  for  a  reexam- 
ination of  all  U.S.-PhUlppine  security  ar- 
rangements. These  arrangements  consist  of  a 
Military  Base  Agreement  which  dates  from 
1947  and  runs  imtll  1991.  a  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  entered  into  In  1952,  and  a  1955  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Agreement  which  forms  the 
framework  for  the  U.S.  military  aid  program. 
The  stress  of  the  President's  proposal  Is  on 
the  base  accords.' 

As  a  Pacific  nation,  the  United  States  has 
Interests  In  the  region  which  are  as  extensive 
as  the  ocean;  retention  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity treaty  with  the  Philippines  Is,  presently, 
a  major  element  In  the  military  protection  of 
those  Interests.  Conversely,  Philippine  secu- 
rity comes  under  the  umbrella  of  the  same 
treaty.  There  Is  no  desire  on  our  part  or  on 
the  part  of  Manila  to  terminate  this  accord. 
If  anything,  the  latter's  concern  Is  that  oper- 
ation of  the  pact  be  more  automatic.  In  this 
connection,  the  continued  presence  of  US. 
forces  at  Clark  Field  and  the  Sublc  Bay  Naval 
Base  does  act  as  something  of  an  assxirance 
of  our  Immediate  Involvement  In  any  attack 
on  the  Islands. 

The  Air  Force  Base  at  Clark  Field.  62  mUes 
north  of  Manila,  spreads  over  131,000  acres, 
making  It  greater  In  size  than  the  combined 
area  of  all  U.S.  air  bases  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  covers  such  a  vast 
area  that  squatters  operating  surreptitiously 
are  said  to  have  raised  an  estimated  $10 
million  worth  of  sugar  cane  on  base  lands 
last  year.  The  Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base  complex 
occupies  36,000  acres  of  land  and  encom- 
passes 26,000  acres  of  water.  Much  of  the 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  both  bases 
is  not  used  for  direct  military  purposes. 

Fifteen  thousand  UJ3.  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  bases,  and  they  are  supple- 
mented by  47.000  Filipino  employees.  The 
1974  budget  for  Clark  and  Subic  was  $232 
million.  ITie  bases  represent  a  major  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States,  a  major  payroU 
for  the  PhUippines  and  the  principal  current 
Issue  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Manila  government  has  announced 
that  In  negotiations  few  a  new  base  agree- 
ment. It  will  be  guided  by  these  principles: 
to  give  added  Impetus  to  PhUlpplne  self- 
reliance,  to  enhance  respect  for  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Philippines  and  to  help  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  In  the  region.  The  United  States 
has  acknowledged  Philippine  sovereignty 
over  the  base  area  but.  In  fact,  continues  to 
exercise  aspects  of  sovereignty.  These  carry- 
overs of  the  former  colonial  relationship  are 
a  major  point  at  issue.  What  concerns  the 
Philippines  was  clearly  stated  by  President 
Marcos  on  July  7.  1975. 

"We  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
of  extra-terrltoriality  In  our  country  In  keep- 
ing with  the  developments  of  our  times.  We 
want  to  assume  control  of  all  U.S.  babes  tuid 
put  them  to  a  productive  economic,  as  well 
as  military  use." 


1  The  texts  of  the  base  agreement  and  the 
treaty  are  Included  In  the  appendix. 


Negotiation  of  a  new  status  for  the  bases, 
from  the  PhUlpplne  point  of  view.  Involve 
three  main  Issues:  (1)  "Plllplnlzatlon"  of 
the  bases  for  cconmerclal  purposes  and  eco- 
nwnlc  development  which  can  be  on  a  joint 
basis;  and  (3)  return  of  portions  of  the  bas'e 
lands. 

Difficult  negotiations  may  be  ahead.  It 
should  be  reiterated,  however,  that  the 
Philippines  government  stresses  that  It  has 
no  desire  to  embarass  the  United  States  Nor. 
should  It  be  added,  do  the  U.S.  commands 
at  the  bases  fall  to  recognize  that  the  old 
days  of  the  dependency  are  over.  Our  forces 
can  remain  usefully  In  the  PhUippines  only 
If  their  presence  accords  with  today's  realities 
which  Include  a  heightened  sense  of  PhUlp- 
plne nationalism  and  a  strong  emphasis  on 
self-reliance. 

On  the  part  of  the  Philippines,  there  Is  a 
contemporary  value  In  the  contribution, 
which  the  bases  can  continue  to  make  to 
PhUlpplne  security,  to  regional  stability,  and 
to  the  economy.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  the  bases,  as  noted,  are  elements  In 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
Interests  In  the  Pacific.  The  need  is  for  a  new 
relationship  which  will  refiect  these  mutual 
Interests  In  the  light  of  altered  circum- 
stances. If  both  VS.  and  PUlpino  c^clals 
approach  the  negotiations  with  a  realistic 
understanding  of  their  own  and  each  other's 
needs,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a 
satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached 
promptly.  I 


POL 


AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 


The  Phlik>plnes  has  been  governed  under 
marital  law  Unce  1972.  President  Marcos,  who 
was  twice  elected  under  the  old  VS.  spon- 
sored Constitution,  has  served  as  chief  execu- 
tive since  1^5.  His  announced  goal  is  the 
areas  of  "peace  and  order"  land  reform;  eco- 
"founded  on  social  Justice,  the  equal  sharing 
of  the  Increments  of  development,  and  par- 
ticipatory democracy"  with  reforms  In  the 
areas  of  "peace  and  order,  land  reform;  eco- 
nomic development;  the  enhancement  of 
moral  values;  government  reorganization; 
educational  reforms,  and  social  services."  Al- 
though the  President  has  not  announced 
plans  to  create  a  National  Assembly  as  caUed 
for  imder  a  new  1973  Constitution,  plebi- 
scites have  been  experimented  with  from  time 
to  time  In  forms  adapted  from  old  Indigenous 
poUtlcal  practices.  The  President  recently  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  forming  an  ^- 
polnted  consultative  body,  a  Legislative  Ad- 
visory CouncU. 

There  is  no  indication  of  when  marital  law 
will  end.  Nor  are  there^  any  Indications  of  a 
broad  pubUc  demand '  for  Its  termination. 
Visible  evidences  of  marital  law  are  few; 
there  are  far  fewer  uniforms,  for  example,  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  than  on  those  of  Wash- 
ington. For  all  practical  purposes,  the  sys- 
tem amounts  to  rule  by  Presidential  decree, 
with  curbs  on  clvU  liberties.  While  the  Cath- 
olic hierarchy,  as  such.  Is  not  actively  aligned 
against  marital  law,  some  opposition  doea 
come  from  segments  of  the  Church,  particu- 
larly those  which  Include  a  number  of  for- 
eign clergy.  A  few  members  of  the  proscribed 
legislature  are  also  outspoken  critics.  So,  too, 
are  certain  old  FUlplno  families  of  great 
wealth  whose  holdings  and  Infiuence  have 
been  drastically  curtailed  and  who  charge 
that  these  prerequisites  have  been  shifted  to 
others.  In  general,  however,  the  improve- 
ments in  pubUc  safety  and  economic  well- 
being  which  are  associated  with  marital  law 
have  won,  at  a  minimum,  general  acquies- 
cence. 

There  are  two  major  Insurgency  problems 
In  the  PhUippines.  Both  have  roots  which 
stretch  back  into  pre-lndependence  days.  One 
Is  the  New  People's  Army  (NPA) .  It  Is  a  guer- 
rUla  organization  based  on  Luzon  which  has 
an   Ideological    base    derived   from   Chinese 
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,  armed  stxength  Is  es- 
timated of  1,800.  Tbe^e  Is  also  the  Muslim 
rebellion  In  the  southi  centered  in  Western 
Mindanao  and  the  Suki  Archipelago. 

The  rebellion  traces]  back  to  ancient  dis- 
putes between  the  MiKllms  who  first  occu- 
pied Mindanao  In  the  l.2tb  Century  and  the 
Christians  who  arrived  penturies  later.  It  is  a 
controversy  which  has  jbeen  fueled  in  recent 
years  by  aid  to  the  insurgents  from  Libya 
and  Sabah  and  by  enr^achments  on  Muslim 
lands  from  an  expanding  Christian  popula- 
tion Intent  on  econooiflc  development.  Esti- 
mates Idicate  that  th«re  are  at  least  5,000 
Muslims  under  arms.  T^e  Insurgency  is  a  sen- 
sitive Issue  for  the  gbvernment  Internally 
since  Muslims  make  vSd  about  7  percent  of 
the  peculation.  There  i  is  also  concern  over 
sympathy  for  the  rebeis  from  abroad  which 
might  lead  to  endorset^ent  of  a  more  actlvl- 
tlst  policy  by  Muslir^  nations,  especially 
those  In  a  position  to  ctit  off  most  of  the  pe- 
troleum supply  of  the  islands. 

The  Philippine  miliary,  which  takes  15 
percent  of  the  national  budget,  has  more 
than  doubled  In  size  liirgely  because  of  the 
rebellion.  About  80  percent  of  the  combat 
forces  are  tied  up  In  the  south  where  they 
are  suffering  substantii  ,1  attrition.  About  75 
were  killed  in  action  monthly  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  According  to  U.S.  of- 
ficials, no  U.S.  mlUtarr  peiBonnel  are  per- 
mitted to  go  Into  the  Msmbat  areas  and  no 
U.S.  personnel  are  Involved  In  the  military 
situation. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  as  w  ited,  indications  were 
received  of  the  possiblll'  y  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  lnsurrec;lon.  It  was  said  that 
agreement  on  a  cease-fire  hinged  on  autono- 
mous Btatiis  for  Muslim  areas  within  the 
Republic  and  a  government-sponsored  pro- 
gram of  extensive  social  Improvements.  As  of 
this  writing,  however,  the  government  and 
the  rebels  seem  as  far  apart  as  ever  on  the 
specifics  of  autonomy.  Nor  is  there  much 
likelihood  of  social  and  economic  improve- 
ments being  carried  oit  In  any  substantial 
way  while  fighting  Is  In  progress. 

Notwithstanding  thee » Internal  dlfllcultles, 
the  performance  of  the  Philippines'  economy 
refiects  considerable  Improvement  over  past 
years.  The  34  percent  ra  «  of  Inflation  In  1974 
has  declined  drastlcallj.  Pood  prices  are  In 
creasing  now  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  5.5 
percent  while  non-food  prices  are  going  up 
8.4  percent.  By  conservi  itlve  appraisals,  it  is 
expected  that  the  overa  1  rate  Uj  1976  will  be 
15-20  percent. 

The  Philippine  Goven  jnent  takes  an  active 
role  In  the  economy  whl  :h  includes  the  plan- 
ning of  development  aiid  the  Imposition  of 
price  controls  on  some  i  lommodlties.  The  re- 
liance on  Imports  Is  st  11  heavy  in  order  to 
meet  consumer  needs  bi  it  this  is  expected  to 
change  as  the  new  stress  on  Independence  and 
self-reliance  extends  nore  deeply  into  the 
nation's  economic  life.  I  ast  year  exports  were 
$2.7  billion  and  Import  i  $3.1  blUlon  Never- 
theless, the  year  ended  w  Ith  a  $50  million  fav- 
orable over-all  balance  of  payments  due  to 
foreign  capital  inflow,  f  >relgn  aid  and  tour- 
Ism.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  trade  deficit  for 
1975  may  reach  $700  nillllon,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  decline  In  sugar  prfces  and 
depressed  market  conditions  for  coconut 
products  and  lumber  ind  the  Increase  In 
the  prices  of  Imported   Items. 

Japan  Is  the  leading  ej  porter  to  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  and  the  United  Stites  is  second  with  23 
percent  of  the  market.  Forty-three  percent 
of  Philippine  exports  go  to  the  United  States 
and  In  1974  they  produ<  ed  for  that  nation  a 
favorable  bilateral  balaice  of  $400  mUllon. 
Private  and  official  U.S.  ^  iredlts  to  the  Philip- 
pines total  nearly  $3  billion;  U.S.  equity  In- 
vestments have  an  estlm  ited  market  value  of 
$2  billion. 


The  expiration  of  the  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement  In  July,  1974  ended  all  remain- 
ing bilateral  tariff  preferences  with  the 
Philippines.  At  the  same  time.  U.S.  firms  lost 
their  exemptions  from  general  PhlUpplne  re- 
strictions on  foreign  Investment.  This  ad- 
justment has  been  brought  about  without 
major  problems  and  U.S.  firms  are  reported 
to  be  doing  well  in  the  new  situation.  Negoti- 
ations have  not  yet  commenced  on  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  but  the  way  has  now  been 
cleared  by  the  passage  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

The  Philippines  receives  assistance,  mostly 
loans,  from  the  United  States  and  from  In- 
ternational Institutions.  U.S.  economic  aid 
totaled  $56  million  In  fiscal  year  1975.  At  the 
same  time,  the  World  Bank  provided  $209 
million  In  loans  and  Is  expected  to  furnish 
$250  million  for  FT  1976.  Assistance  Is  also 
provided  through  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  which  Is  headquartered  In  Manila,  with 
some  $100  million  expected  from  the  Bank 
In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

While  foreign  Investment  Is  welcomed.  It 
Is  admitted  on  a  selectlvV,  basis  which  Is  de- 
signed to  enhance  economic  self-reliance  and 
balanced  development.  "Except  In  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  In  newly  opened  areas, 
foreign  equity  is  limited  to  40  percent. 

There  Is  still  a  great  gap  In  living  stand- 
ards between  urban  and  rural  areas.  How- 
ever, emphasis  In  development  Is  being  put 
on  the  rural  areas  and  there  are  Indications 
that  its  share  of  national  Income  is  Increas- 
ing. 

With  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  In  the 
world,  the  Philippine  popiilatlon  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  From  20  million  at  the  time  of 
Independence  in  1946  the  Increase  has  been 
to  42  million  today  and  the  total  could  reach 
100  million  by  the  end  of  the  century.  A 
majority  of  the  country's  population  Is  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  practical  terms,  the  growth 
rate  each  year  means  2  million  mouths  to 
feed  and  a  requirement  for  600,000-700,000 
new  Jobs. 

PETROLEUM 

Exploration  for  petroleum  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  adding  a  strong  stlmuliis  to  the 
Philippines  economy.  Thirteen  major  groups, 
primarily  Flliplno-U.S.  ventures,  hold  con- 
sessions  both  onshore  and  offshore  notably 
In  the  sea  west  of  the  Island  of  Palawan.  No 
Strikes  have  yet  been  reported  but  extensive 
test-drilling  has  not  yet  taken  place  so  it  Is 
too  early  to  estimate  the  prospects. 

All  of  the  country's  requirements  of  70  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  per  day  are  now  Im- 
ported. The  Mideast  Is  the  major  source  but 
Increased  amounts  are  coming  from  other 
sources  such  as  Sarawak,  Indonesia,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Whatever  the 
outfeome  of  its  own  petroleum  exploration, 
the  Philippines  intends  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence from  fossil  fuels  through  development 
of  geo-thermal  resources  and  nuclear  power. 
It  Is  expected  that  this  goal  v^l  be  reached 
on  the  main  Island  of  Luzon  by  1985. 

STTMIOART 

In  summary,  the  Philippine  Republic  Is 
experiencing  a  period  of  growing  national 
assertion  and  economic  progress.  At  the  same 
time,  its  ties  with  the  United  States  which 
go  back  three  quarters  of  a  century  are  In 
transition.  What  Is  Involved  In  this  transi- 
tion of  principal  concern  to  the  United  States 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  previous  dependency 
relationship  which,  in  my  Judgment,  no 
longer  accord  w;th  the  enduring  Interests 
of  either  nation.  There  is  a  need  for  a  re- 
shaping of  attitudes  and  arrangements  which 
will  refiect  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  within  the  Philippines  and  In  the 
Pacific  and  the  world.  The  future  of  the 
Philippines  is  bright  and  so,  too,  can  be 
the  outlook  for  continued  cooperation  and 
beneficial  Interchange  with  the  United  States 


If  the  adjustments  which  are  now  required 
are  made  in  good  time  and  are  managed  with 
sensitivity  and  understanding — on  both 
sides. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
109.  94th  Congress,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  to  the  temporary 
Select  Committee  To  Study  the  Senate 
ComnLttee  System  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  resigned. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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BUDGET   REFORM  NO  REFORM 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  vote  comes  later  today  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109.  I 
shall  vote  against  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  would  put  the  Senate 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  appropriate 
level  of  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977  is  $412  billion. 
It  specifies  that  the  appropriate  deficit 
is  $50  billion.  It  specifies  that  the  appro- 
priate total  for  the  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $711  billion. 

I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  those  fig- 
ures. I  do  not  think  any  of  those  figures 
is  appropriate. 

I  think  it  is  very  unwise  for  Congress 
to  spend  at  the  rate  that  it  contemplates 
spending.  A  $412  billion  figure  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  spending  over  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

In  regard  to  the  national  debt,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied several  weeks  ago  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  that  the  national 
debt  at  the  end  of  June  30  this  year 
would  be  $621  billion.  If  this  resolution 
is  adopted,  the  national  debt,  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  will  be  $711  bil- 
lion. That  means  that  $90  billion  will 
have  been  added  to  the  national  debt  in 
the  short  period  of  time  before  June  30, 
1976,  to  October  1,  1977.  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  Government  has 
been  on  a  deficit  financing  basis  almost 
continually  now  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  alarnUng  aspect,  insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  concerned,  is  that 
the  deficits  are  greater  now  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  there  Is  littJe 
to  indicate  that  Congress  is  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  get  deficit  spending  imder  con- 
trol. The  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
in  the  new  budget  will  be  $45  billion.  To 
put  it  another  way,  23  cents  of  every 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  dol- 
lar will  be  the  cost  of  servicing  the  debt. 
I  have  concluded,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
cannot  support  this  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109.  and  I  shall  vote  against 
it  when  the  roll  is  called  later  In  the  day. 


In  both  size  and  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  my  Judgment,  Is  literally  out 
of  control. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  require  a  peri- 
odic review  of  the  multitude  of  Federal 
programs.  I  plan  to  Introduce  legislation 
along  that  line  in  the  next  few  days,  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  it  in  shape. 

I  already  have  testified  on  this  subject 
before  Uie  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, which  has  imder  consideration 
several  proposals  in  the  area  of  program 
review. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the 
proliferation  of  Government  programs. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  now  operat- 
ing more  than  1,000  programs  of  do- 
mestic assistance,  and  it  is  spending 
about  $9  billion  a  year  on  foreign  aid. 

In  addition,  it  is  essential,  I  think,  to 
include  a  periodic  review  of  regulations, 
which  have  multiplied  to  the  point  where 
the  Federal  Register  in  which  th^  are 
published  consists  of  over  50,000  pages 
a  year. 

Many  or  these  regulations  Impose  un- 
due burdens  on  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, creating  mountains  of  paperwork 
find  forcing  upward  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The  continued  proliferation  of  new 
Federal  programs  has  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing upward,  of  course,  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. Many  of  these  programs  are 
outdated,  outmoded;  some  of  them,  many 
of  them,  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Some  have 
never  served  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
Others  have  ceased  to  serve  whatever 
purpose  they  may  at  one  time  have 
served. 

So  I  think  that  one  step  toward  be- 
ginning to  get  Government  spending  un- 
der control  Is  legislation  to  require  a 
periodic  review  of  the  vast  number  of 
programs  the  Federal  Government  now 
has. 

This  Is  one  miportant  step  which  we 
can  take  to  move  away  from  the  tre- 
mendous deficits  the  Government  has 
been  Incurring,  and  toward  a  soimdly 
based  economy. 


THE  RECKmSS  UFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 
April  12,  1976.  published  an  excellent 
article  by  Columnist  George  F.  Will.  It 
deals  with  the  financial  condition  of 
New  York  City.  One  sentence  says  this: 

The  city  Is  still  living  recklessly  beyond 
Its  means  and  wUl  not  even  consider  the 
necessary  stringencies  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  article  being  captioned  "The 
Reckless  Life  of  New  York  City." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Reckless  Life  of  New  Tobk  Citt 
(By  George  P.  WUl) 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon,  who 
must  hold  some  kind  of  record  for  hours 


devoted  to  congreaslonftl  testimony,  tastl- 
fles  with  a  forebearance  you  would  not  az- 
pect  from  a  man  with  no  prior  ezperieno* 
at  teaching  remedial  arltlimetic  to  recalci- 
trant pupils. 

Recently,  he  led  some  senaton  through 
addition  and  subtraction  ezerclaes.  and  than 
expressed,  drolly.  "cautious  c^tlmlsm"  about 
New  York  City's  short-term  future.  In  a  mas- 
terpiece of  poker-faced  testimony.  Simon 
did  not  laugh  even  once  when  telling  the 
senators  that  the  city  only  needs  "a  will  to 
cut  spending." 

Put  plainly,  Slmcm's  evidence  Is  that  the 
city  will  become  America's  largest  slum  un- 
less It  takes  politically  arduous  decisions 
regarding  each  hitherto  sacrosanct  mattezs 
as  rent  control  and  public  employee  per- 
quisites. 

Rent  control  Is  a  middle-class  subsidy; 
most  poor  people  have  arrived  In  New  York 
too  recently,  or  move  too  frequently,  t6  bene- 
fit from  It.  It  depresses  rents  In  a  period  of 
rising  costs,  thereby  encouraging  abandon- 
ment of  30,000  rental  units  a  year.  It  de- 
presses the  real  estate  tax  base  thereby 
forcing  the  city  to  rely  on  taxes  that 
cause  Individuals  and  businesses  to  flee  to  the 
green  Connecticut  countryside.  It  also  pro- 
duces tax  avoidance:  By  January,  $1  billion 
In  real  estate,  water  and  sewer  taxes  were 
uncollected. 

The  city  council  recently  received  the  re- 
port of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  critical  of 
rent  control.  Then  the  council,  remnnberlng 
that  there  are  more  tenants  than  landlords, 
extended  rent  control  until  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

Public  employee  perquisites  now  cost  city 
taxpayers  more  than  $2  billion  annually — 
more  than  $8,600  per  city  employee.  The  cur- 
rent municipal  budget  provides  $107  million 
In  direct  payments  to  miinlclpal  unions, 
which  provide  active  and  retired  workers  such 
services  as  free  dental  care  and  eyeglasses. 
Unlike  most  city  governments  and  the  federal 
government.  New  York  pays  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  employees'  health  Insxirance. 

The  city  pays  a  normal  10  per  cent  differen- 
tial for  night  work,  but  defines  "night"  to 
Include  16  of  every  24  hours.  New  federal 
employees  get  13  days  of  vacation;  new  city 
employees  get  20  days,  and  tmllmlted  sick 
leave  privileges.  Many  city  employees  work 
only  35  hours  a  week,  others  work  37.  And 
under  the  "summer  hours"  program  (adopted 
before  buildings  were  air  conditioned)  they 
work  even  less. 

A  married  employee  who  retires  at  65  with 
25  years  service  receives  an  after-tax  retire- 
ment Income  equal  to  125  per  cent  of  his 
Income  In  his  last  (and,  ustially,  most  re- 
munerative) year  on  the  job.  In  Atlanta  that 
worker  would  receive  43  per  cent  of  his  last 
year's  sEilary.  In  Chicago  47  per  cent.  In  Dallas 
52  per  cent.  In  Los  Angeles  54  per  cent. 

New  York  provides  lovely  benefits.  Un- 
fortunately the  city  can't  afford  them  and 
Is  taxing  Its  economy  to  death  in  a  failing 
attempt  to  pay  for  them. 

Union  Carbide,  the  nation's  second  largest 
chemical  corporation,  is  moving  Its  corporate 
headquarters,  and  3,500  Jobs  to  Connecticut, 
where  taxes  are  lower. 

The  city  once  was  home  of  140  of  the  na- 
tion's 600  largest  corporations;  today  the 
number  Is  95  and  falling,  fast.  Iiesser  fry  also 
are  emigrating.  Schaefer  brewing  company 
Is  working  up  a  more  than  one-beer  thirst 
moving  Its  brewery  to  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  real  estate  taxes  are  one-third 
of  what  they  are  In  New  York. 

Small  wonder  that  by  1980  New  York  State 
win  have  313,000  fewer  Jobs  than  It  had  In 
1970.  The  city's  poptilatlon  Is  expected  to  de- 
cline 800,000  by  the  end  of  the  century.  That 
will  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  city's  only 
remaining  resource.  Its  political  power  to  ex- 
tract subsidies  from  Washington.  Population 


already  lost  In  this  decade  may  oast  the  dty 
up  to  (300  million  a  year  In  federal  funds 
through  the  end  of  the  1970b. 

The  dty  is  sttu  Uvlng  recklessly  beyond  Its 
means,  and  will  not  even  consider  the  neces- 
sary stringencies  until  after  the  Section.  City 
poUtldans  and  labor  leaders  continue  to 
cling  to  one  hope:  There  soon  will  be  a 
Democratic  President  who  will  place  the  UJB. 
Treastiry  at  the  city's  disposal,  thereby  en- 
abling the  dty  to  live  forever  off  other  Amer- 
icans' means. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  POOD 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  April  8, 
1976.  had  an  excellent  editorial  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  right  to  food. 
This  editorial  makes  an  important  point, 
I  thmk,  when  it  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  problem  with  food  short- 
ages is  rooted,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  Government  policies,  particularly  in 
efforts  to  impose  rigid  controls  on  agri- 
culture. The  editorial  is  speaking  now 
not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  controls 
which  are  put  on  agriculture  in  various 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  "• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

The  Rioar  to  Food 

Twenty-seven  national  religious  leaden 
recently  drafted  a  thoughtful  appeal  to 
Congress  that  Is  bound  to  stlmiilate  wide- 
spread public  discussion.  The  Interfalth  reU- 
glous  leaders  said  that  untU  recently  him- 
ger  was  unavoidable  for  much  of  the.  human 
famUy.  but  now  that  we  have  the  means  to 
overcome  hunger  It  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Every  man.  woman  and  chUd  on  earth  has 
the  right  to  a  nutrltlonaUy  adequate  diet, 
they  said,  since  the  food  to  sustain  life  Is 
a  fundamental  right  that  derives  from  the 
right  to  life  itself. 

The  authors  of  this  declaration  do  not 
seek  vlUalns  or  pretend  that  there  are  easy 
answers,  which  distinguishes  their  effort  from 
some  other  notable  statements  Issued  In  the 
name  of  religion.  They  expUcltly  point  out 
that  two  resolutions  currently  before  Con- 
gress, declaring  that  everyone  has  a  right  to 
food  and  that  such  a  right  Is  to  be  recognized 
as  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  "does 
not  commit  our  nation  to  massive  food 
handouts."  Rather,  they  say,  the  resolutions 
"recognize  the  responsibility  we  have.  In  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  of  enabling 
hungry  people  to  produce  more  food  and  to 
work  their  way  out  of  hunger." 

The  religious  leaders'  concern  Is  readily 
understandable:  Famine  and  food  shortages 
have  plagued  mankind  smce  the  beginning 
of  time,  yet  finally  mankind  has  the  means 
to  overcome  hunger — provided  that  govern- 
ments do  not  interfere.  (Russian  expert 
Adam  B.  Ulam  notes  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
New  RepubUc  that  four  to  five  million  So- 
viet citizens  starved  In  1932-33  while  the 
Stalinist  government  exported  1%  million 
tons  of  grain  to  obtain  foreign  ciurency  for 
industrialization.)  That's  why  we  share  the 
underlying  suggestion  in  the  clergymen's 
declaration  that  food  and  nutrition  cannot 
be  divorced  from  such  considerations  as  pop- 
ulation, economics  and  politics. 

The  religious  leaders  caution  that  "sub- 
stantial gains  against  hunger  wlU  not  be 
quick  or  easy  or  cheap."  and  that  they  "will 
require  exceptional  efforts  on  the  part  of 
rich  and  poor  nations  alike."  But  It  seems 
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to  U8  that  foremost  amoi  ig  those  "exceptional 
efforts"  Is  recognition  that  the  problem  of 
food  shortages  Is  rootel  to  a  large  extent 
In  government  policies,  i  artlcularly  In  efforts 
to  Impose  rigid  controls  on  agriculture. 

This  Is  true  In  man  r  nations  but  It  Is 
particularly  true  of  Com  munlst  and  socialist 
states,  which  continue  Xa  i  blame  harvest  fail- 
ures on  the  weather  and  on  everything  other 
than  the  effects  of  statd  planning.  It  is  no 
accident,  and  only  parley  the  fault  of  bad 
weather,  that  Russia  wa4  the  world's  leading 
agriculture  exporter  befdre  World  War  I,  yet 
twice  In  recent  years  was  required  to  purchase 
vast  amounts  of  grain  faom  the  U.S. — whose 
agricultural  methods  it  routinely  criticizes 
.as  iinsclentlflc  and  wastfeful. 

Some  Influential  Ameflcans  also  describe 
U.S.  agricultural  methofli  as  unscientific  and 
wasteful,  and  their  solution  for  modernizing 
Is  to  Impose  ever  wider  ctntrols.  Regrettably, 
they  have  yet  to  make  (the  connection  be- 
tween America's  bountliul  harvests  and  the 
fact  that  U.S.  farmers  [enjoy  considerable 
freedom.  The  proper  solution  Is  not  to  wrap 
them  In  a  straltjacket  {of  regulations  and 
controls,  but  to  encourage  other  nations  to 
follow  the  U.S.  example. 

This  means  that  Washington  should  re- 
double Its  efforts  to  shar^  U.S.  technical  and 
scientific  know-how  wltli  interested  nations. 
*>0[tmeans  we  should  do  ev  jrythlng  we  reason- 
V'y  can  to  ameliorate  liiinger  and  prevent 
starvation  anywhere  In  tl  le  world.  But  It  also 
means  that  we  owe  It  to  the  underdeveloped 
world,  as  well  as  to  home  grown  critics,  to  re- 
Iterate  again  and  again  i  hat  most  countries 
have  It  within  their  powe  •  to  stave  off  famine 
by  merely  liberating  farn  s  and  fanners  from 
the  shackles  of  governme  nt  master  plans. 


OFFICER 


ro  1 


that 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRP 
the  remainder  of  my  , 

I  suggest  the  absenc^ 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistan 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
be  rescinded. 
■•   The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
much  time  does  the 

Mr.  HELMS.  Less 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I 
whatever  part  of  my  t|me 
had  7  or  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank 


President,   I   ask 
the  quorum  call 


Mr 


SOLZHENITSYN'S 
THE 


',  JR.  I  yield  back 

01  a  quorum. 
.  The  clerk 


legislative  clerk 


OITICER.  Without 


President,  how 
desire? 
2  minutes. 
7ield  the  Senator 
is  left,  and  I 


Sei  lator 
than 


the  Senator. 


'  VARNING  TO 


WEST 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  <  oUeagues  an  im- 
portant interview  witt  Alexandr  Solz- 
henitsyn  which  was  fii'st  broadcast  on 
the  BBC  and  more  rece  atly  seen  on  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley's  "Firij  ig  Line." 

From  reports  publish  ed  in  the  British 
newspapers.  Mr.  Soliienitsyn's  com- 
ment§  on  the  decline  of  the  West  shook 
many  Britons  to  the  cot-e.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Americans  ^ere  able  to  hear 
Solzhenitsyn's  predict  ons,  but  those 
who  did  must  have  f eai  ed  for  the  future 
of  the  free  world.  I  hcpe  that  my  col- 
leagues who  missed  the  American  broad- 
cast will,  by  reading  tie  transcript,  be 
able  to  give  serious  tiought  to  where 
the  West  is  headed. 

It  may  surprise  som4  to  learn  of  the 


extremely  high  regard  Solzhenltsyn  and 
his  generation  had  for  the  Western  de- 
mocracies. To  use  his  own  phrase:  they 
"worshipped"  the  West.  For  years  they 
had  huddled  aroimd  broken-down  receiv- 
ers to  hear  any  scrap  of  news  from  the 
Western  broadcasts.  They  had  looked  on 
the  West  as  the  "sun  of  freedom,  a  for- 
tress of  the  spirit,"  their  "hope"  and 
"ally."  They  realized  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  off  the  Communist 
tyrants  on  their  own  but  they  believed 
the  West  would  help  them  in  their 
struggle. 

This  high  regard  made  their  discour- 
agement all  the  more  poignant  when  It 
became  evident  that  the  West  would 
not — or  could  not — aid  them.  Solzhenlt- 
syn recounted  the  bewilderment  that 
they  felt  when  they  discovered  that  they 
could  place  practically  no  hope  in  the 
West. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  after  all  his 
trials,  Solzhenltsyn  would  have  found  his 
hope  renewed  in  the  West.  But  this  has 
not  been  so.  When  asked  by  the  BBC  re- 
porter what  he  thought  the  future  held 
for  his  homeland,  the  Russian  exile 
replied : 

At  the  moment  the  question  Is  not  how  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  a  way  out  of  totali- 
tarianism, but  how  the  West  will  be  able  to 
avoid  the  same  fate. 

Many  Americans  agree  that  Solzhenit- 
syn's fear  for  the  future  of  the  Western 
democracies  is  well-founded.  He  has  out- 
lined accurately  the  parallels  between  the 
Russian  experience  and  our  own  moral 
and  international  decline.  In  his  words: 

By  some  chance  of  history  we  . . .  (the  Rus- 
sians) .  .  .  have  trodden  the  path  the  West  Is 
taking  70  or  80  years  before  the  West.  Many 
social  phenomena  are  repeating  what  hap- 
pened In  Russia  before  Its  collapse. 

He  names  only  a  few  of  the  similarities 
that  he  has  witnessed :  The  older  genera- 
tion yielding  their  intellectual  leadership 
to  the  younger;  people  in  authority 
afraid  to  go  against  the  mainstream  of 
opinion;  the  adulation  of  revolution- 
aries; and  the  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility by  journalists  and  writers.  I  doubt 
that  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  differ  with  his  findings. 

Mr.  President,  Solzhenltsyn  brings  us  a 
sobering  message.  We  must  hope  that  the 
American  people  have  not  gone  so  far 
down  the  path  that  Solzhenltsyn  has  de- 
scribed that  they  do  not  have  the  will  to 
turn  around. 

Solzhenltsyn  is  not  optimistic  about 
our  future.  He  believes  that  most  of  his 
warnings  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  hear  them;  thus  they 
may  be  fated  to  live  through  the  Russian 
experience  themselves. 

I  pray  that  is  not  America's  future  and 
I  believe  that  it  need  not  be.  If  we  heed 
Solzhenitsyn's  warnings,  we  will  have 
taken  the  first  important  step  in  revers- 
ing our  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  Solzhenitsyn's 
interview  along  with  Mr.  Buckley's  con- 
versation with  Malcolm  Muggerldge  and 
Bernard  Levin  of  the  London  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Firing  Line  Nkwsletteb 
the  vision  op  solzhenitstn 

"At  the  moment  the  question  Is  not  how 
the  Soviet  Union  will  find  a  way  out  of 
totalitarianism,  but  how  the  West  will  be 
able  to  avoid  the  same  fate." — Aleksandr 
Solzhenltsyn. 

This  week,  FIRINO  UNE  departs  from  its 
usual  format,  for  the  pxirpose  of  presenting 
In  America  the  BBC's  stunning  Interview 
with  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn.  The  major 
part  of  the  program  Is  devoted  to  reproduce 
Ing  the  Interview  Itself,  which  has  shaken 
the  British  public.  Afterward,  Mr.  Buckley 
conducts  a  discussion  with  Malcolm  Mug- 
gerldge, who  needs  no  Introduction  to 
American  viewers,  and  Bernard  Levin  of  the 
London  Times.  We  think  It  Is  a  program  no 
viewer  will  forget. 

Mr.  Buckley's  introduction 
On  the  first  of  March,  tn  Great  Britain,  th© 
BBC   ran   an   Interview   of   Aleksandr   Solz- 
henltsyn, conducted  by  Mr.  Michael  Carlton 
of  the  BBC  staff.  As  happens  only  once  In  a 
decade  or  so,  it  was  one  of  those  broadcasts 
that  stopped  people  cold.  It  was  a  blow  at 
the  solar  plexus  of  the  kind  that  first  numbs, 
and  then  revives;  and  one  could  not.  In  the 
ensuing  days,  distinguish  the  political  pre- 
dispositions of  the  critics  by  what  they  said. 
For  a  moment,  a  brief  moment  perhaps,  all 
trivial    differences    were   put    aside,    as    be- 
neath consideration.  England  had  not  heard 
the  like  of  such  a  performance,  one  critic 
said,  since  Garibaldi  united  the  British  Isles 
In  support  of  Italian  unity.  Solzhenitsyn's 
theme  Is  both   grander,  and  more  painful. 
Reaching  for  an  appropriate  response  by  the 
West,  the  critic  of  the  Times  Mr.  Bernard 
Levin  wrote  these  bitter  words:   "So  what 
can  we  do  with  Solzhenltsyn?  WeU,  if  I  may 
conclude  with  a  modest  proposal,  I  suggest 
that  the  West,  when  he  has  provoked  It  a 
little   further,   should,    possibly   under   the 
auspices    of    the    United    Nations    General 
Assembly,  formally  condemn  him  to  death, 
and  execute  htm  either  by  obliging  him  to 
drink  hemlock,  or  by  crucifixion.  After  all, 
the  two  most  noted  figures  in  history  who 
respectively    experienced    those    fates    were 
condemned,  whatever  the  Ideological  niceties 
involved,  principally  because  they  told  their 
own   societies  truths  that  made  those  so- 
cieties  uncomfortable,    and    since   our   own 
society  is  even  more  averse  to  discomfort 
than  those  were,  it  seems  only  fitting  that 
the  man  who  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  doing 
much  the  same  thing  to  us  should  sxiffer  a 
like  fate.  Meanwhile,  at  any  rate,  I  can  look 
at  the  hand  that  shook  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  shook  the  world,  arid,  if  he  will  allow 
me,  say:  'Alexandr  Isayevltch,  do  not  despair 
just  yea.  We  understand.'  " 

We  shall  proceed  to  show  the  full  inter- 
view, uncut.  In  the  remaining  few  minutes, 
we  shall  have  comments  on  It  from  Mr.  Levin 
and  from  Mr.  Malcolm  Muggerldge,  well 
known  on  this  program  as  everywhere  else, 
who,  I  guess  it  Is  accurate  to  say,  was  the 
first  critic  in  the  Western  world  to  hail  the 
unique  mission  of  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn. 
From  the  Solzhenitsyn  interview 

In  the  Fifties  after  the  end  of  the  war  we 
literally  worshlppcl  the  West.  We  looked 
upon  the  West  as  being  the  sun  of  freedom, 
a  fortress  of  the  spirit,  our  hope,  our  ally. 
We  all  thought  that  it  would  be  difBcult  to 
liberate  ourselves  but  that  the  West  would 
help  us  to  rise  from  slavery.  Gradually  in  the 
course  of  decades  and  years,  this  faith  began 
to  waver  and  to  fade. 

The  West  has  made  so  many  concessions, 
that  now  a  repetition  of  the  angry  campaign 
which  got  me  out  of  prison  Is  practlcaUy  im- 
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possible.  I  would  say  that  the  campaign  to 
get  Sakharov  to  Sweden  was  almost  as  strong, 
but,  however.  It  didn't  help,  because  the  • 
West  itself  has  become  weak  over  this  period. 
Its  position  has  become  weaker.  Moscow  now 
takes  infinitely  less  note  of  the  West. 

I  am  not  a  critic  of  the  West.  I  am  a  critic 
of  the  weakness  of  the  West.  I  am  a  critic 
of  a  fact  which  we  can't  comprehend:  how 
one  can  lose  one's  spiritual  strength,  one's 
wiU  power,  and  possessing  freedom  not  to 
value  It,  not  to  be  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  it. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  terrible  things 
have  happened.  The  West  has  given  up  not 
only  four,  five,  or  six  countries,  the  West  has 
given  up  all  its  world  positions.  The  West 
has  given  everything  away  so  Impetuously, 
has  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  tyranny 
in  our  country,  that  today  aU  these  questions 
(of  reforming  the  Soviet  system]  are  no 
longer  relevEint . . . 

At  the  moment  the  question  is  not  how  the 
Soviet  Union  will  find  a  way  out  of  total- 
itarianism, but  how  the  West  wUl  be  able 
to  avoid  the  same  fate. 

Those  people  who  have  Uved  in  the  moet 
terrible  conditions,  on  the  frontier  between 
life  and  death,  be  It  people  from  the  West 
or  from  the  East — they  aU  understand  that 
between  good  emd  evil  there  is  an  Irrecon- 
cilable contradiction,  that  It  is  not  one  and 
the  same  thing — good  or  evil — that  one  can- 
not build  one's  life  without  regard  to  this 
distinction.  I  am  surprised  that  pragmatic 
philosophy  consistently  scorns  moral  consid- 
erations; and  nowadays  in  the  Western  press 
we  read  a  candid  declaration  of  the  principle 
that  moral  considerations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  poUtlcs. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  1939  England 
thought  differently.  If  moral  considerations 
were  not  applicable  to  politics  then  it  would 
have  been  quite  incomprehensible  why  on 
earth  England  went  to  war  with  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. Pragmatically,  you  could  have  got  out 
of  the  situation;  but  England  chose  the 
moral  course  and  experienced  and  demon- 
strated to  the  world  perhaps  the  most  brU- 
liant  and  heroic  period  In  Its  history. 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  and 
Imminent  fall  of  the  West.  I  would  like  to 
make  myself  clear:  the  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  such,  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  is 
on  such  a  war  footing,  that  even  if  it  were 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Politburo  not  to  start  a  war,  this  would 
no  longer  be  in  their  power. 

I  don't  understand  at  all  why  Bertrand 
RusseU  said  "Better  red  than  dead."  Why  did 
he  not  say  it  would  be  better  to  be  brown 
than  dead?  There  is  no  difference.  All  my 
life  and  the  life  of  my  generation,  the  life 
of  those  who  share  my  views,  we  aU  have 
one  standpoint:  better  to  be  dead  than  a 
scoundrel.  In  this  horrible  expression  cT 
Bertrand  Russell  there  Is  an  absence  of  all 
moral  criteria. 

From  the  commentary  by  Messrs.  Mvggeridge 
and  Levin 

Levin.  In  contradistinction  to  a  lot  of  the 
tittering,  mincing  comment  that  has  been 
publicly  made  about  Solzhenitsyn,  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  has  gone  wrong  with 
this  country  is  that  too  much  of  the  public 
comment  has  been  of  the  kind  that  dis- 
misses a  man  like  Solzhenltsyn  because  it 
is  uncapable  of  taking  the  measure  of  him; 
and  that  therefore  a  lot  of  what  you  might 
call  private  comment  is  unwilling  or  at  any 
rate  unable  to  formulate  those  feelings.  And 
that  Is  why  the  ^ect  of  a  man  Uke  this  is 
so  great:  because  he  comes  in  effect  to  tell 
us  what  we  already  know,  and  to  strengthen 
that  belief  in  us. 

MuGGixiDGE.  Solzhenitsyn  is  the  greatest 
man  now  alive  in  the  world.  It's  rather  sad 
to  think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  receives  a  great  many  people. 


didn't  think  It  worthwhile,  when  he  was 
there,  to  receive  him.  It's  something  that  will 
be  In  history  books  in  a  way. 

MuGGEEiDGE.  Bill,  onc  more  point  of  hope, 
which  is  the  biggest  point  of  all:  This  regime, 
of  which  after  all  Solzhenltsyn  Is  a  product — 
he  was  bom  into  the  Soviet  regime — ^has  set 
Itself  to  fashion  a  type  of  human  being  who 
would  fall  in  with  their  standards,  their 
arrangements.  Now  the  world  sees  that  man, 
and  listens  to  that  man,  and  realizes  that 
that  idea  of  what  they  call  in  their  rather 
horrible  way  "social  engineering"  has  been 
a  total  failure  and  fiasco.  ...  [It  has  been 
said  that]  if  you  encase  the  earth  in  con- 
crete, there  would  still  be  a  crack,  and 
through  that  crack  aomethlng  would  grow. 

Levin.  This  is  a  curious  paradox.  The  thing 
I  took  away  from  that  interview  very  strongly 
Is  that  feeling  of  what  I  can  only  call  ex- 
hilaration. And  yet  the  message,  after  all. 
that  he  is  giving  us  is  that  the  West  is  In  a 
terrible  plight,  weak  because  she  is  morally 
weak,  could  be  crushed  in  a  moment — this 
Is  what  he  is  saying  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  yet  one  comes  away  not  in  despair,  but 
in  hope.  And  I  think  the  reason  for  that  Is 
not  that  he  is  telling  us  anything  we  didn't 
already  know — there  were  no  revelations  in 
that  interview,  after  all — ^but  that  he  touched 
m  us  a  chord  that  was  ready  for  such  a  man. 

[From  "Panorama,"  a  filmed  interview  be- 
tween Michael  Charlton  and  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn] 

Interview 

Charlton.  Aleksandr  Isaech.  When  Mr. 
Brezhnev  and  the  poUtburo  took  the  de- 
cision to  exile  you  abroad  rather  than  send 
you  once  more  to  a  concentration  camp,  they 
must  have  beUeved  that  you  would  do  less 
damage  to  the  Communist  state  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  than  Inside  It.  So  I  wonder  if 
you  believe  that  time  will  prove  that  Judge- 
ment to  be  correct. 

Solzhenttstn.  In  the  way  you  put  that 
question  there  Is  a  certain  false  assumption. 
If  one  puts  the  question  in  this  way  we  as- 
sume that  the  PoUtbureau  Is  all-powerful  and 
Independent  In  decisions  It  makes,  that  it 
was  free  to  decide  one  way  or  another.  I  must 
say  that  at  the  time  of  my  exile  the  situation 
was  very  xinusual.  I  wrote  about  this  some 
time  ago.  In  the  autumn  of  1973  the  support 
of  western  public  opinion  for  Sakharov  and 
myself  in  our  head-on  confrontation,  as  I 
have  called  it,  was  so  powerful,  so  unyield- 
ing, support  such  as  the  West  had  not  dem- 
onstrated for  a  long  time,  such  firmness,  such 
steadfastness  that  the  Soviet  PoUtbureau 
simply  took  fright.  It  did  not  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice  either  to  keep  me  In  prison 
or  to  exile  me,  they  simply  took  fright  at  this 
anger,  this  storm  of  indignation  In  the  West 
and  were  forced  to  give  way.  This  was  a 
forced  concession.  For  that  reason.  I  think 
that  now,  even  if  they  regret  it — and  I 
imagine  they  do  regret  it — we  must  remem- 
ber that  they,  in  effect,  had  no  choice.  That 
was  a  rare  moment  when  the  West  demon- 
strated unprecedented  firmness  and  forced- 
them  to  retreat. 

Charlton.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
be  right,  wouldn't  they,  if  you  felt  that  your 
warnings,  or  your  beliefs,  fell  upon  deaf  ears 
in  the  West.  You  would  then  cease  to  be 
relevant,  and  that  presumably  is  what  they 
hope? 

Solzhenttstn.  Yes,  if  one  looks  at  it  from 
this  point  of  view,  you  are  right.  My  warn- 
ings, the  warnings  of  others,  Sakharov's  very 
grave  warning  directly  from  the  Soviet 
Union — these  warnings  go  unheeded,  most 
of  them  fall,  as  It  were,  on  the  ears  of  the 
deaf — people  who  do  not  want  to  hear  them. 
Once  I  used  to  hope  that  experience  of  life 
could  be  handed  on  nation  to  nation,  and 
from  one  person  to  another. . . .  But  now  I  am 


beginning  to  have  doubts  about  this.  Per- 
haps everyone  is  fated  to  live  through  every 
experience  himself  in  order  to  understand. 

Charlton.  WeU  you  are  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion to  watch,  now,  a  debate  in  both  Sast 
and  West,  which  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
inspired,  or  has  been  focused,  by  your  own 
experiences  and  your  writings.  How  impor- 
tant is  the  experience  of  the  Russian  people 
for  the  West? 

Solzhenitsyn.  In  actual  fact  our  Russian 
experience — when  I  use  the  word  "Russian'* 
I  always  differentiate  it  from  the  word 
"Soviet" — I  have  In  mind  here  even  pre- 
Sovlet  experience,  pre -revolutionary  experi- 
ence. In  actual  fact  our  Russian  experience 
is  vitally  Important  for  the  West,  because  by 
some  chance  of  history  we  have  trodden  the 
path  the  West  is  taking  70  or  80  years  before 
the  West.  And  now  it  is  with  a  rather  strange 
sensation  that  we  look  at  what  is  happening 
to  you  when  many  social  phenomena  are  re- 
peating what  happened  in  Russia  before  Its 
collapse.  Our  experience  of  life  is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  West,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  you  "are  capable  of  assimilating 
it  without  havingXgone  through  it  right  to 
the  end  yourselves,  i 

Charlton.  Give  ae  an  example  of  what  you 
mean  by  the  Rus^an  experience  being  re- 
peated In  the  West: 

Solzhenitsyn.  You  know,  one  could  quote 
here  many  examples,  for  example  a  certain 
retreat  by  the  older  generation,  yielding  their 
inteUectual  leadership  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration. It  is  against  the  natural  order  of 
things  for  those  who  are  youngest  with  the 
least  experience  of  life,  to  have  the  greatest 
Influence  in  directing  the  life  of  society.  One 
can  say  then  that  this  is  what  forms  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  this  current  of  public 
opinion,  when  people  in  authority,  well- 
known  professors,  scientists  are  reluctant  to 
enter  into  an  arg;ument  even  when  they  hold 
a  different  opinion.  It  is  considered  em- 
barrassing to  put  forward  one's  counter- 
arguments, lest  one  becomes  involved.  And 
so,  there  is  a  certain  abdication  of  responsl- 
billty.  which  Is  typical  here  where  there  Is 
complete  freedom.  Let  us  take  the  press, 
writers,  journalists,  who  enjoy  great  free- 
dom— (and  incidentally  Russia  enjoyed  great 
freedom,  the  West  has  a  completely  false  view 
of  Russia  before  the  revolution) — whilst  en- 
joying such  great  freedom  the  Journalists 
and  writers  lose  their  sense  of  responslbUity 
before  history,  before  their  own  people.  Then 
there  is  now  this  universal  adulation  of  rev- 
olutionaries, the  more  so  the  more  extreme 
they  are!  Similarly,  before  the  revolution  we 
had  in  Russia,  if  not  a  cult  of  terror  in  so- 
ciety, then  a  fierce  defense  of  the  terrorists. 
People  in  good  positions.  Intellectuals,  pro- 
fessors, liberals  spent  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
anger  and  indignation  In  defending  ter- 
rorists. And  then  the  paralysis  of  govern- 
mental power.  I  could  give  you  many  more 
analogies. 

Charlton.  Well,  as  you  say  though,  it  Is 
this  West  which  has  made  It  possible  for 
people  like  you  to  survive  and  you  acknowl- 
edge that.  But  how  would  you  say  that  your 
two  years  in  the  West  now.  In  view  of  what 
you  have  Just  said,  has  re-shaped  yotir  views? 
You  are  obviously  more  pessimistic  now  than 
you  were  when  you  csjne. 

Solzhenttstn.  I  must  say  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  West  my  generation — I  am  not 
going  to  speak  only  about  myself  personally, 
and  when  I  say  my  generation,  I  have  In 
mind  people  who  shared  my  fate,  that  Is  to 
say  the  soldiers  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  then  the  prisoners,  this  was  after  all 
the  common  fate  of  so  many.  As  I  was  say- 
ing my  generation  went  through  several 
stages.  In  the  fifties  after  the  end  of  the  war 
we  UteraUy  worshipped  the  West.  We  looked 
upon  the  West  as  being  the  sun  of  freedom, 
a  fortress  of  the  spirit,  our  hope,  oxir  ally. 
We  all  thought  that  It  would  be  difficult  to 
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liberate  ourselves  but 
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that  the  West  vroxM 

help  UB  to  rise  from  sl£  very.  Gradually  In  the 
course  of  decades,  and  ^ears,  this  faith  began 
to  waver  and  to  fade.  iWe  received  Informa- 
tion about  the  West  o»ly  with  difficulty,  but 
we  even  learned  to  llstin  through  the  fiercest 
Jamming,    to   for    exainple,    your   BBC.    We 
realised  with  bewlldefment  that  the  West 
was   not   showing    that    firmness   and   that 
Interest  In  freedom  In  our  country  as  well, 
It   was  as  If  the   We<t  was  separating  Its 
freedom   from   our   fa^e   and   before   I   was 
exiled  I  had  already  strong  doubts  whether 
It   was   realistic    to   Icok    to   the   West   for 
help.  It  Is  precisely  on  this  that  my  opinions 
differ   from   those   of    Sakharov;    Sakharov 
considers    that   help   Irom   the   West   Is    of 
decisive  Importance  fc^  our  liberation  while 
I  believe  that  we  can  obtain  freedom  only  by 
relying  upon  ourselve^,  and   that  one  can 
place  practically  no  hobes  on  the  West.  And 
when  I  came  here  my  doubts  unfortunately 
Increased  very  rapidly.  But  the  point  is,  of 
course,  that  during  the  se  two  years  the  West 
Itself  has  gone  through  a  good  deal.  During 
these  two  years  the  Wist  has  become  much 
weaker  In  relation  to  tl  le  East.  The  West  has 
made    so    many    concisslons,    that    now    a 
repetition  of  the  angrj  campaign  which  got 
me  out  of  prison  Is  practically  Impossible. 
I  would  say  that  the  campaign  to  get  Sak- 
harov  to  Stockholm  was  almost  as  strong, 
but   however    It   dldn*;    help,    because    the 
West  Itself  has  become  veak  over  this  period. 
Its  position  has  become  weaker.  Moscow  now 
takes  infinitely  less  not(  i  of  the  West. 

Chabltok.  Can  I  sugi  [est  that  perhaps  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  yo  nr  own  case  is  this — 
and  you've  become  a  o  )ntroverslal  flg\ire  in 
the  West.  You  are  lo  longer  the  quiet 
tourist  In  the  West.  Tou  are  in  some 
respects  an  impasslonel  critic.  And  I  think 
that  the  people  in  th!  West  who  criticise 
you — and  of  course,  no;  all  do — believe  that 
you  are  asking  for  a  return  to  something 
In  Russia  that  is  plalnl] '  impossible,  a  return 
to  a  patriarchal  kind  of  Russia,  a  return 
to  orthodoxy.  Are  thosd  criticisms  that  you 
aiccept? 

SOLZHENiTSTN.  Tou  ki  low,  that  Is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  wsak  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  press.  Ihe  press  does  not 
feel  responsibility  for  its  Judgements.  It 
makes  judgements  and  sticks  on  labels  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Mediocre  Journalists 
simply  make  headlines  of  their  conclusions 
which  suddenly  become  the  general  opinion 
throughout  the  Wes ;.  Tou  have  Just 
enumerated  several  pn  positions  and  prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  i  ot  true.  Firstly  I  am 
not  a  criltc  of  the  We  it.  I  repeat  that  for 
nearly  all  our  lives  we  w  )rchipped  the  West — 
note  the  word  "worsh  pped".  We  did  not 
admire  it,  we  worshippe  1  It.  I  am  not  a  critic 
of  the  West.  I  am  a  crtt  c  of  the  weakness  of 
the  West.  I  am  a  critic  of  a  fact,  which  we 
can't  comprehend,  how  one  can  lose  one's 
spiritual  strength,  on  >'s  wUl-power,  and 
possessing  freedom  not  to  value  it,  not  to 
be  willing  to  make  sacrl  flees  for  It.  A  second 
label — Just  as  common- -was  pinned  oii  me, 
that  I  wanted  to  return  to  a  patriarchal  way 
of  life.  Well,  as  I  see  it,  apart  from  the  half- 
witted, no  normal  pen  on  could  ever  pro- 
pose a  return  to  the  psst,  because  it's  clear 
to  any  normal  person  that  one  can  only 
move  forward.  That  means  that  choice  lies 
only  between  those  movements  which  go 
forward  and  not  backwurds.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  Imagine  that  some  Journalist  writing 
mostly  about  women's  :  ashlons  thought  up 
this  headline,  and  so  tl  le  story  gets  around 
that  1  am  calling  for  s  patriarchal  way  of 
life.  I'll  Just  cite  one  nore  example:  take 
the  word  "national  Isi " — it  has  become 
almost  meaningless.  It  is  used  constantly. 
Everyone  filngs  It  aroind,  but  what  is  a 
"nationalist"?  If  8omeo;ie  suggests  that  his 
country  should  have  a  large  army,  conquer 
the  coimtries  which  sui  round  it,  should  go 
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on  expanding  Its  empire,  that  sort  of  person 
is  a  nationalist.  But  If,  on  the  contrary,  I 
suggest  that  my  country  should  frte  all  the 
peoples  It  has  conquered,  should  disband  the 
army,  should  stop  all  aggressive  actions — 
who  am  I?  A  nationalist!  If  you  love  England, 
what  are  you?  A  nationalist!  And  when  are 
you  not  a  nationalist?  When  you  hate  Eng- 
land, then  you  are  not  a  nationalist. 

Charlton.  Well,  you  make  very  eloquently 
the  point  that  jrou're  not  going  back  In  the 
sense  of  a  return  to  the  old  Russian  imperi- 
alism, but  I'm  not  sure  how  you  go  forward 
as  you  claim  you  would.  What  Is  the  way 
out  of  this  world  of  tensions  and  oppression 
In  the  Soviet  Union  that  you  so  eloquently 
describe?  If  the  West  cannot  help,  what  Is 
the  way  forward  for  the  Riissian  people? 
What  will  happen? 

SoLZHUNrrsYN.  You  have  Just  vised  the  ex- 
pression "for  us",  by  which  you  mean  the 
Soviet  Union — do  I  understand  you  correctly? 
You  know,  two  years  ago  and  three  years  ago 
this  question  was  topical,  that  is  to  say,  It 
was  possible  to  believe  that  we  Inhabitants 
of  the  Soviet  Union  could  sit  down  and  con- 
sider our  future.  The  Soviet  leadership  was 
experiencing  so  many  difficulties,  so  many 
failures,  that  it  had  to  seek  some  way  out, 
and  Indeed  I  thought  that  the  way  out  was 
to  seek  the  path  of  evolution,  certainly  not 
the   revolutionary   path.   Not   an   explosion. 
And  this  time,  this  is  where  Sakharov  and  I 
agree.  An  evolutionary  smooth  path  which 
would  offer  a  way  out  of  this  terrible  sys- 
tem. However,  today  all  these  suggested  solu- 
tions have  lost  their  practical  value.  Over  the 
last   two   years,    terrible    things    have   hap- 
pened. The  West  has  given  up  not  only  fovu", 
five  or  six  countries,  the  West  has  given  up 
all  its  world  positions.  The  West  has  given 
everything  away  so  impetuously,  has  done  so 
much    to    strengthen    the    tyranny    In    o\ir 
country  that  today  all  these  questions  are 
no  longer  relevant  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Op- 
position has  remained,  but  I  have  already 
said  many  times  that  our  movement  of  op- 
position and  spiritual  revival,  like  any  spiri- 
tual   process,    is   a   slow   process.   But   yovir 
capitulations,    like    all    political    processes, 
move  very  quickly.  The  speed  of  your  capitu- 
lations has  so  rapidly  overtaken  the  pace  of 
our  moral  regeneration  that  at  the  moment 
the  Soviet  Union  can  only  move  along  one 
path :  the  flourishing  of  totalitarianism.  And 
it  would  be  more  appropriate  if  it  were  not 
you  asking  me  which  way  Russia — or  rather 
the  Soviet  Union   (let  us  not  get  the  two 
mixed)    will   go.   but  if  I  were  to  ask  you 
which  way  the  West  Is  going?  Because  at  the 
moment  the  question  is  not  how  the  Soviet 
Union  will  And  a  way  out  of  totalitarianism, 
but  how  the  West  will  be  able  to  avoid  the 
same  fate.  How  will  the  West  be  able  to  with- 
stand   the    unprecedented    force    of    totali- 
tarianism? That  Is  the  problem. 

Charlton.  Why  though  do  you  think  that 
people  In  the  West  have  begun  to  feel  uneasy 
with  you?  And  it  brings  me  to  ask.  In  view  of 
what  you've  Just  said,  to  this  question  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  moral  regeneration, 
what  Is  the  central  point  for  which  you 
stand?  After  this  enormously  varied  expe- 
rience that  you've  had — you've  been  a  teach- 
er, a  decorated  war  hero,  an  officer  In  the 
Soviet  Army.  You've  been  a  cancer  patient, 
you've  been  a  political  prisoner  in  concen- 
tratlop  camps.  What  is  the  central  point,  in 
all  that  you  say,  that  you  stand  for? 

SoLZHENiTSYN.  Maybe,  if  one  Is  to  speak 
of  my  life  experience,  then  I  would  say  that 
my  outlook  on  life  has  been  formed  largely 
in  concentration  camps — that  part  of  my 
life  which  is  reflected  in  the  Oulag  Archipel- 
ago. I  don't  know — whether  as  you  put  It — 
western  listeners  would  find  my  words  em- 
barrassing— it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  Judge 
this  kind  of  reaction,  but  I  would  put  It  like 
this:  those  people  who  have  lived  In  the 
most  terrible  conditions,  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween life  and  death,  be  it  pe<^le  from  the 


West  or  from  the  East— they  aU  xmderaUnd 
that  between  good  and  evil  there  is  an  ir- 
reconcilable   contradiction,    that    It    is    pot 
one  and  the  same  thing — good  or  evil — that 
one  cannot  build  one's  life  without  regard 
to    this    distinction.    I    am    surprised    that 
pragmatic    philosophy    consistently    scorns 
moral  oonslderatlona;  and  nowadays  In  the 
western  prees  we  read  a  candid  declaration 
of  the  principle  that  moral  conslderatlona 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  They  do  not 
apply  and  should  not  so  to  speak  be  applied. 
I  would  remind  you  that  In  1939  England 
thought  differently.  If  moral  considerations 
were  not  applicable  to  politics  then  it  would 
have  been  quite  Incomprehensible  why  on 
earth   England   went   to   war   with   Hitler's 
Germany.  Pragmatically,  you  could  have  got 
out  of  the  situation,  but  England  chose  the 
moral  course  and  experienced  and  demon- 
strated to  the  world  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant and  heroic  period  In  Its  history.  But 
today  we  have  forgotten  this,  today  the  Eng- 
lish political  leaders  state  quite  frankly  that 
they  not  only  recognize  any  power  over  any 
territory  regardless  of  Its  moral  character 
but  even  hasten  to  recognize  it — even  try  to 
be  the  first  to  do  so.  Somewhere,  in  some 
places,  freedom  has  been  lost  In  Laos,  China 
or  Angola.  Tyrants,  bandits,  puppets  have 
come  to  power  and   pragmatic   phUosophy 
says:  that  doesn't  matter,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize them.  And  what  Is  more,  one  should  not 
consider  that  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
finish  at  your  own  frontiers,  that  as  long  as 
you  have  freedom,  let  the  rest  have  prag- 
matism. No!  Freedom  Is  Indivisible  and  one 
has  to  take  a  moral  attitude  towards  It.  Per- 
haps   this    Is    one   of   the   main   points   of 
disagreement. 

Chaslton.  You  mention  Ghilag  Archlpel- 
igo — ^your  famous  document  of  life  in 
Stalin's  prison  camps.  Those  books  are  so 
full  of  an  overwhelming  anger  and  bitter- 
ness. Is  the  aim  of  them  simply  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Communist  Ideology,  the  destruc- 
tion of  at  least  its  myths,  or  are  they  meant 
to  be  something  else  than  that?  Do  you  want 
to  go  beyond  that? 

SoLZHENrrsYN.  A  work  of  art  always  con- 
sists of  many  parts,  It  has  many  facets.  It  has 
many  sides  and  that  means  many  aims.  The 
artist  cannot  set  himself  political  alms,  the 
alms  of  changing  a  political  regime,  it  may 
come  out  as  a  by-product  of  It,  but  to  fight 
against  untruth  and  falsehood,  to  fight 
against  myths,  or  to  fight  against  an  ideology 
which  Is  hostile  to  mankind,  to  fight  for  our 
memory,  for  our  memory  of  what  things  were 
like — that  is  the  task  of  the  artist.  A  people 
which  no  longer  remembers  has  lost  Its  his- 
tory and  its  soul.  Yes,  the  main  thing  Is  to 
recreate.  When  I  sit  down  to  write  this 
book — my  only  task  Is  to  recreate  everythtog 
as  It  happened.  That's  my  main  aim.  And 
naturally  many  deductions  follow.  If  today 
the  three  volumes  of  Otilag  Archlpellgo  were 
widely  published  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
were  freely  available  to  all,  then  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  no  communist  ideology 
would  be  left.  For  people  who  would  have 
read  all  this  and  understood  It,  would  sim- 
ply have  no  more  room  In  their  minds  for 
communist  Ideology. 

Chaklton.  In  one  of  your  recent  books — 
the  portrait  you  paint  of  Lenin  in  Zurich- 
many  people  I  think  have  noted  perhaps  a 
similarity  between  the  two  of  you.  The  por- 
trait you  paint  of  a  powerful  character, 
Lenin,  powerless  to  infiuence  events  inside 
the  Soviet.  .  .  .  inside  Russia  as  It  was.  Cut 
off.  Isolated,  impatient.  That  does  sound 
rather  like  you.  A  powerful  figure,  living  In 
the  same  city  today,  m  the  west,  perhaps 
powerless  to  Intervene,  cut  off  from  your 
friends  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Would  you,  like 
Lenin,  be  surprised,  as  he  was,  at  a  pro- 
found change  In  the  Soviet  Union  taking 
place  in  your  lifetime? 
SoLZREMTrsYN.    You    know,    I   have   been 
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workmg  on  the  Image  of  Lenin  for  40  years. 
From  the  moment  when  I  conceived  this 
series  of  books,  I  thought  of  Lenm  as  one  of 
the  central  characters — If  not  the  central 
character.  I  gathered  every  grain  of  Informa- 
tion that  I  could,  every  detail,  and  my  only 
aim  was  to  recreate  him  alive,  as  he  was. 

Charlton.  But  In  attacking  Lenin,  of 
course,  you  attack  the  legitimacy  of  the 
whole  Soviet  Oovemment,  of  the  Bolsheviks 
themselves.  8o  I  just  ask  you  whether  you 
feel  perhaps  yoiurself  .  .  .  you,  In  turn,  as  he 
did  for  revolution,  will  become  a  focus  for 
this  moral,  spiritual  regeneration  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  mean,  are  you  saying  that 
there  will  be  this  kind  of  spiritual  revival 
which  will  in  time  overthrow  the  Communist 
system? 

SouzHZNiiBYN.  I  don't  attack  Lenin.  I  de- 
scribe him  as  be  is  and  what  he  Is  worth. 
So  mua%  tncense  has  been  kindled  around 
him.  In  yoiir  country  as  well.  He  has  been 
raised  to  such  summits  ...  I  show  in  reality, 
how  he  was  often  shortsighted,  how  he 
treated  his  allies,  collaborators,  how  weak 
were  his  ties  with  his  own  country.  I  don't 
attack  him,  but  this  Ideology,  to  this  Ideology 
I  am  of  course  hostile.  And  the  spiritual 
renaissance  of  our  country  lies  In  our  libera- 
tion from  his  deadening,  killing  Ideology. 

Charlton.  I'm  trying  to  paint  ...  or 
say  ...  Is  It  valid  to  suggest  a  strong  com- 
parison between  yourself  and  Lenin.  There 
was  he,  waiting  in  Zurich.  Can't  do  anything 
about  the  Internal  situation  and  Is  quite  sur- 
prised when  the  change  comes  He.  the  great 
revolutionary.  Would  you  be  surprised  If  the 
change  came? 

SoLZHENrrsYN.  He  was  siuTJrised  because 
of  his  shortsightedness.  Tou  can  see  from 
my  book  that  because  of  the  narrowness  of 
his  party  view  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  sim- 
plest facts,  he  didn't  know  that  the  war  was 
about  to  start,  he  was  taken  unawares  by 
the  World  War  and  In  the  same  way  by  the 
revolution.  Two  years  ago  I  didn't  expect  any 
explosion  In  the  Soviet  Union,  I  expected  a 
slow  process  and  It  was  already  taking  place. 
Today,  yes,  I  would  be  surprised  but  I 
wouldn't  be  siirprised  at  something  else:  I 
woiildnt  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  and  Im- 
minent faU  of  the  West.  I  would  like  to  make 
myself  clear:  the  situation  at  the  moment  la 
such,  that  the  Soviet  Union's  economy  is  on 
such  a  wtur  footing,  that  even  if  It  were  the 
tmanlmous  opinion  of  all  the  members  of 
the  PoUtbureau  not  to  start  a  war,  this  would 
no  longer  be  In  their  power.  To  avoid  this, 
would  require  an  agonising  change  from  a 
monstrous  war  economy  to  a  normal  peace 
economy.  The  situation  now  Is  such  that 
one  must  think  not  of  what  might  happen 
unexpectedly  In  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
In  the  Soviet  Union  nothing  will  happen  un- 
expectedly. One  must  think  of  what  might 
happen  unexpectedly  In  the  West.  The  West 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse  created  by  Its 
own  hands.  This  quite  naturally  makes  the 
question  one  tot  you  and  not  for  us. 

Charlton.  And  you  say  this  from  the 
moral  standpoint  of  a  devout  Christian,  I 
know,  and  truth  for  you  Is  more  important 
than  consequences.  But  you  are  asking 
pec^le  to  say  that  in  the  nuclear  age — 
because  the  sword  that  hangs  over  every- 
body's heads  Is  the  electronic  thread  of  the 
nuclear  weapons.  And  I  think  this  Is  one  of 
the  problems  that  you  face  when  you  are 
critlclBed  now  as  being  an  enemy  of  detente. 
What  alternatives  are  there  to  treating  with 
the  devil,  as  you  would  say.  If  the  purpose 
ot  that  Is  to  avoid  nuclear  catastrophe? 

Solzhenttsyw.  You  know,  there  was  a  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifties  when  this  nu- 
clear threat  hung  over  the  world,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  West  was  like  granite  and  the 
West  did  not  yield.  Today  this  nuclear  threat 
still  hangs  over  both  sides  but  the  West 
has  chosen  the  wrong  path  of  making  con- 
cessions. Nuclear  war  Is  not  even  necessary  to 


the  Soviet  Union.  You  can  be  taken  simply 
with  bare  hands.  Why  on  earth  then  should 
one  have  nuclear  war?  If  you  have  raised 
your  hands  and  are  giving  In,  why  have  nu- 
clear war?  They  take  you  simply  like  that 
without  nuclear  war.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  detente  today  is  that  there  la  no 
ideological  detente.  You  western  people,  you 
simply  can't  grasp  the  power  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Today  you  remain  British  Imperialists 
who  wish  to  strangle  the  whole  earth.  All  this 
Is  hidden  beneath  the  t.htn  crust  of  de- 
tente; to  remove  this  crust  will  take  only  one 
raomtag:  one  single  mommg.  You  can't  be 
turned  away  from  detente  so  simply.  To 
turn  you  away  from  your  present  position 
one  would  need  a  year  or  two.  But  in  the  So- 
viet Union  one  morning,  one  command  is 
enough  I  Newspapers  come  out  with  the  news 
that  the  British  imperialists  have  become  so 
brazen,  that  the  situation  has  become  Intol- 
erable. And  nothing  that  Is  being  said  against 
you  every  day  will  contradict  this.  And  de- 
tente— there  is  no  detente,  it's  Just  gone.  One 
can't  raise  the  question  of  detente  without 
Ideological  detente. 

If  you  are  hated  and  hounded  throxighout 
the  press.  In  every  single  lecture — what  sort 
of  detente  is  that?  You  are  shown  up  as 
villains  who  can  be  tolerated,  well,  may 
be,  for  one  more  day.  That  Is  not  detente. 
As  for  the  spirit  of  Helsinki — may  I  ask  a 
question  In  my  turn?  How  do  you  explain 
that,  for  instance,  over  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  hardly  any  news  coming  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  continuing  persecu- 
tion of  dissidents.  If  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
will  answer  this  myself.  The  Journalists  have 
bowed  to  the  spirit  of  Helsinki.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  western  Journalists  La  Moscow, 
who  have  been  given  the  right  of  freer  move- 
ment. In  ret\irn  for  this  and  because  of  the 
spirit  of  Helsinki,  no  longer  accept  informa- 
tion about  new  persecutions  of  dissidents  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  does  the  spirit  of  Hel- 
sinki and  the  spirit  of  detente  mean  for  us 
within  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  strengthening  of  totalitarianism. 
What  seems  to  you  to  be  a  milder  atmos- 
phere, a  milder  climate.  Is  for  us  the 
strengthening  of  totalitarianism.  Here,  for 
Instance,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  ex- 
amples, a  few  fresh  examples  which  you  will 
not  have  heard  about  over  the  radio  or  read 
In  the  papers,  may  I?  Someone  went  to  visit 
Sakharov.  he  went  home  by  train  and  was 
killed  on  the  way.  No,  it  wasnt  you.  he  was 
killed,  it  was  a  Soviet  citizen.  Someone 
knocks  at  the  door  of  Nikolai  Kryukov,  they 
have  come  to  fix  the  gas;  he  opens  the  door. 
They  beat  him  up  nearly  to  death  in  his  own 
house  because  he  has  defended  dissidents  and 
signed  protests.  All  this  happens  In  a  flat. 

But  on  on  a  street  at  five  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  on  Lenin  Prospect  (Lenin I)  Malva 
Landa  is  seized  and  dragged  toto  a  car.  She 
screamed  "citizens  I'm  being  kidnapped," 
hundreds  of  people  heard,  passed  by,  they 
were  afraid  because  anybody  can  be  seized 
like  that.  Under  the  very  eyes  of  passers-by, 
they  shoved  her  Into  a  car  and  took  her  to 
prison.  That's  the  situation,  that's  the  spirit 
of  Helsinki  and  detente  for  us.  And  so  It 
goes  on.  In  Odessa  Vyecheslav,  Orunov  has 
been  arrested,  possessing  illicit  literature  and 
put  Into  a  lunatic  asyliun.  They've  released 
Plyusch.  but  continue  to  lock  up  others. 
There  you  have  detente  and  the  spirit  of 
Helsinki. 

Charlton.  Aleksandr  Isaech.  That's  a  very 
powerful   feeling   in   the  West,   throughout 

the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  perhaps  now 

In  fact  a  great  Brttlah  philosopher,  Bertrand 
Russell,  gave  his  support  to  the  view  "Better 
Red  Than  Dead".  But  are  you  aaylng  that 
this  policy  of  detente  was  formulated  by  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Internal  llt>eralisatlon  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet 


Union  was  falling  behind  economically.  In 
order  to  catch  up  It  had  to  Import  American 
and  West  German  technology.  Otherwise  It 
would  have  to  scrap  the  whole  syaUan,  and 
so  It  can  only  catch  up  by  impnrting  its 
technology  from  abroad  and  clamping  down 
internally. 

Solerknitsyn.  Here,  forgive  me,  there  are 
several  questions.  Yes,  It  Is  the  Im- 
port of  technology  which  Is  saving  the 
Soviet  Union.  That's  true.  But  I  return  to 
that  terrible  statement  of  Bertrand  BusaeU: 
I  dont  xmderstand  at  all  why  Bertrand 
Russell  said  "better  red  than  dead".  Why 
did  he  not  say  It  would  be  better  to  be  brown 
than  dead?  There  1b  no  difference.  AU  my 
life  and  the  life  of  my  generation,  the  life  of 
those  who  share  my  views,  we  all  have  <me 
standpoint:  better  to  be  dead  than  a  scoiin- 
drel.  In  this  horrible  expreaalon  of  Bertrand 
Russell  there  Is  an  absence  of  aU  xnoni 
criteria.  Looked  at  It  from  a  short  distance 
these  words  allow  one  to  manouevre  and 
to  continue  to  enjoy  life.  But  from  a  long- 
term  point  of  view  it  wlU  \indoubtedly  de- 
vstroy  those  people  who  think  like  that.  It  Is 
a  terrible  thought.  I  thank  you  for  quoting 
this  as  a  striking  example. 

Charlton.  But  you  are  *«fc-»ng  u  an  alter- 
native for  a  return  to  something  like  the 
cold  war  tensions.  And  most  people  of  course 
welcome  detente  as  a  respite  from  that,  a 
break,  something  different.  But  would  you 
agree  that  the  alternative  that  you  propose 
are  likely  to  be  a  return  to  something  like 
the  tensions  of  the  Stalin-Kruschev  period? 

SoLZHENrrsTN.  I  woiild  like  to  emphasize 
.  .  .  you  think  that  this  Is  a  respite,  but  this 
Is  an  Imaginary  respite.  It's  a  respite  before 
destruction.  As  for  us,  we  have  no  respite 
at  all.  We  are  being  strangled  even  more, 
with  greater  determination.  You  recall  the 
tension  of  the  fifties,  but  despite  that  ten- 
sion you  conceded  nothing.  But  today  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  strategist  to  understand 
why  Angola  is  being  taken.  What  for?  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  recent  positions  from 
which  to  wage  most  successfully  world  war. 
A  wonderful  position  In  the  Atlantic.  The 
Soviet  armed  forces  have  already  overtaken 
the  West  In  many  respects  and  in  other  re- 
spects are  on  the  point  of  overtaking.  The 
navy:  Britain  used  to  have  a  navy,  now  It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  the  navy,  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  bases;  you  may  call  this 
detente  If  you  like,  but  after  Angola  I  Just 
can't  understand  how  one's  tongue  can  utter 
this  wcH'd!  Your  defence  minister  has  said 
that  after  Helsinki  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pass- 
ing the  test.  I  dont  know  how  many  coun- 
tries have  still  to  be  taken,  maybe  the  Soviet 
tanks  have  to  come  to  London  for  your  de- 
fence minister  to  say  at  last  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  finally  passed  the  test!  Or  will  It 
still  be  sitting  the  exam?  I  think  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  detente.  Detente  Is  nec- 
essary, but  detente  with  open  hands.  Show 
that  there  Is  no  stone  In  your  hands  I  But 
yovir  partners  with  whom  you  are  conduct- 
ing detente  have  a  stone  In  their  hands  and 
it  Is  so  heavy  that  It  could  kill  you  with  one 
single  blow.  Detente  becomes  self-deception, 
that's  what  It  Is  all  about. 

Charlton.  Can  I  ask  you  finally,  as  a  great 
Russian  patriot,  what  view  you  take  of  your. 
own  future? 

Solzhknitsyn.  My  own  future  la  cloaely 
linked  with  the  fate  of  my  country.  I  work 
and  have  always  worked  only  for  It.  Our  his- 
tory has  been  concealed  from  us,  entirely 
distorted.  I  am  trying  to  reconstruct  this 
history  primarily  for  my  own  country,  may- 
be It  will  also  he  useful  for  the  West.  My 
future  depends  on  what  will  happen  to  my 
country.  But  quite  apart  from  this,  the  Mos- 
cow leaders  have  of  course  particular  feel- 
ings toward  me:  so  that  my  own  destiny  may 
be  decided  bef<H«  that  of  my  country:  It  is  of 
course  possible  they  may  try  to  get  rid  of 
me  completely  before  the  fate  of  my  country 
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changes  for  the  better.  I 
of  that  sort.  When  I 
on  returning  very  soon 
Union  then  was  much 
was  iruch  stronger.  But 
mutiial  relationships 
In  favour  of  the  Soviet 

CHAU.TON.  Mr. 


c^me 


hare 


Solzhei  Itsyn, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quor  im. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  ca  1  theroll. 

The  second  assistant  legSlative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the)  oil. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYI^  D,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  c  ill  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectio:i,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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sometimes  get  news 

here  I  counted 

because  the  Soviet 

and  the  West 

( iver  these  two  years 

changed  greatly 

Union. 

thank  you. 


ROUTINE  MORNDIG  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previoils  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  tie  transaction  of 
routine  morning  busine  ss  of  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  ;o  5  minutes. 


SENATE  CONCURREirr  RESOLUTION 
111— PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDI- 
TIONAL ADJOUR^MENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  FROM  APRIL 
UNTIL  APRIL  26,  1976 

.Mr 


.  President,  I  send 
concurre  it  resolution,  and 
jonsideration. 

pro  tem- 
stiite  the  concurrent 


PRESIDENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
to  the  desk  a 
ask  for  its  immediate 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  clerk  will 
resolution. 

The  assistant  legislajtive  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


pro  tem- 
the  Senate  will 
consideration. 
to  the  con- 


A  senate  concurrent 
111)  providing  for  a 
ment  of  the  Congress 
until  April  26,  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRECEDENT 
pore.  Without  objectioi, 
proceed  to  its  imimediate 

The  question  is  on  a^reemg 
current  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  Ill 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives co7icurrin{r),|That  when  the  two 
Bouses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  AprU  14, 1976, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  April  28,  1974.  or  tmtll  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  second  day  akter  their  respective 


14,  1976, 


resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
conditional  adjoum- 
rrom  AprU  14,  1976 


Members  are  notified  to 
cordance  with  section  2 


whichever  event  first  occirs. 

Skc.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  notify  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to 
reassemble  whenever  In 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever 
the  majority  leader  of  he  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Se  late,  ^tlng  jointly, 
or  the  minority  le<Mler  of 
minority  leader  of  the  Seaate,  acting  jointly, 
file  a  written  request  wi;h  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary 
the  Congress  reassemble 
tlon  of  legislation. 


reassemble  in  ac- 
of  this  resolution. 


of  the  Senate  that 
for  the  considera- 


Sec.  3.  During  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  provided  In  section  1, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  respectively,  be,  and  they  here- 
by are,  authorized  to  receive  messages,  in- 
cluding veto  messages,  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NtTNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESjIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

PEACE  CORPS  ANNUAL  OPERATIONS 
REPORT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Peace  Corps 
Annual  Operations  Report  for  Fiscal 
Year  1975  as  required  by  section  11  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  April  12, 1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (Hit.  12438),  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1977  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,  and   to   authorize   the   military 


training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concunence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  SOfi.  A  concturent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Court 
Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  Interest  of 
the  Congress,  Pinal  Report  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress, December  1974"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  A  conoorrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag",  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence; 

H.  Con.  Res.  638.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (pocket-size  edition) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  639.  A  concurrent  resoluticm 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  640.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  docimient  "How  Our  Lavs 
Are  Made". 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLtTTIONS  SIGNED 

At  1 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
changes  in  laws  necessary  because  of  the 
October-September  fiscal  year. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Eastland) . 

S.  2444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30  fiscal  year; 

S.J.  Res.  35.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
March  13,  1977,  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"; 

H.R.  11598.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period 
July  1. 1976,  through  September  30, 1976;  and 

H.J.  Res.  491.  A  joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  to  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stevenson). 


At  2 :  14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  890)  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
preventive  health  services  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  assets  between  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mis- 
sion  Indians,   California,   including   certain 
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funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 
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At  3 :  26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bill  (S.  2920)  to  name  the 
building  known  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Annex  to  be  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Thomas  JefEerson  Building,  without 
amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  Ill)  providing  for 
a  conditional  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  April  14,  1976  until  April  26, 
1976,  without  amendment. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3056)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  people  who  have  been 
victimised  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
Guatemala. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7988) 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  program  under 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
to  revise  and  extend  the  program  of  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  program  with  re- 
spect to  genetic  diseases;  and  to  require 
study  and  report  on  the  release  of  re- 
search information. 


HOUSE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  12438.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  mlssUes,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  milit.iry  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armed  Services. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  305.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  cop- 
ies of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Court 
Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  Interest 
to  the  Congress,  Pinal  Report  for  the  93d 
Congress.  December  1974";  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  636.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag",  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional copies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration . 

H.  Con.  Res.  637.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 


ment of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  638.  A  concurrent  resoIutiOQ 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  Hoiise  docu- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (pocket-size  edition);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  939.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  RiUes  and  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  540.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Pboposb)  Suppleijewtal  Appropriations  fob 
THE  Department  of   Commerce 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  the 
amount  of  »660,000  and  for  transition  qtiar- 
ter  in  the  amount  of  $420,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Westchester 
County  Board  of  Legislators,  White  Plains, 
New  York,  concerning  -ntle  VI  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


mation  of  the  Senate,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  AprU  12.  1976.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  2444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  l  to  September 
30  fiscal  year. 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
changes  in  laws  necessary  because  of  the 
October-September  fiscal  year. 

S-J.  Res.  35.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
March  13.  1977.  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week". 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEIS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   PROXMIRE.   from  the  Com- 
mittee    on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs,  without  amendment. 
8.  3295.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to  ex- 
tend certain  low-income  housing  programs 
under  the  National   Housing  Act.   and  for 
other  purposes,  together  with  minority  views 
(Rept.  No.  94-749). 


DISAPPROVING  CERTAIN  REGULA- 
TIONS PROPOSED  BY  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OP  GENERAL 
SERVICES  UNDER  SECTION  104  OP 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  RECORDINGS 
AND  MATERIALS  PRESERVATION 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
(REPT.  NO.  94-748) 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  submitted  a 
report  on  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  428)  dis- 
approving certain  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  on  October  15,  1975. 
under  the  Presidential  Recordings  and 
Materials  Preservation  Act.  for  the  Inf or- 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 

S.  3288.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  643(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating 
to  the  definition  of  personal  holding  com- 
pany income.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  3289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  exclude  the  value  of  the 
principal  residence  of  a  decedent  from  the 
decedent's  gross  estete,  to  increase  the 
estate  tax  where  the  estate  consists  largely 
of  interest  in  a  closely  held  business  to  ex- 
tend the  date  on  which  the  first  installment 
of  estate  tax  is  due,  and  to  terminate  the 
interest  payment  requirement  on  instaU- 
ments  of  the  estate  tax.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3290.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Saun- 
ders, his  wife  Dorcas  Saunders,  and  their 
chUdren  Karl  Saunders  and  Corinna  Saun- 
ders. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3291.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PWlx  Her- 
MLndez-Arana  and  his  wife.  FellcU  Ogaldez- 
De  Hernandez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
8.  8292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  yry  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provisions, 
relating  to  consent  by  States  to  certain  suits, 
which  were  included  in  such  title  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  section  ill  of  Public 
Law  94-182.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entiUed 
An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic   Energy   Commission   in   accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Public  Law  92-314)".  Referred  to  the  j5nt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  3294.  A  biU  to  provide  for  tax  deductions 
for  coUege  education.  Referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (firom  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Banking,   Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs) : 
S.  3296.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  annual  contributions  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to 
extend  certain  low-income  bousing  programs 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  8296.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  provide  for  improved 
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administrative  agency  ^ountablUty  and 
review  of  administrative  iagency  actions,  and 
for  other  piirpcses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3287.  A  bUl  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  tnprove  agency  rule 
maldng  by  expanding  tlie  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  :reatlng  procedxires 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
pvuTposes.  Referred  to  th(  i  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS  AND  JOINT 


INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  BARTLI  TT: 

S.  3289.  A  bill  to  as  lend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1951  to  exclude  the 
value  of  the  principal  residence  of  a  de- 
cedent from  the  decedent's  gross  estate, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  marital 
deduction  allowance,  to  increase  the 
period  for  payment  (f  the  estate  tax 
where  the  estate  consis  s  largely  of  inter- 
est in  a  closely  held  b  isiness,  to  extend 
the  date  on  which  the  first  installment 
of  estate  tax  is  due,  ani  I  to  terminate  the 
Interest  payment  requlfenient  on  install- 
ments of  the  estate  ta±.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  my  bill  an  the  so-called 
widow's  provision  in  lonj  unction  with 
S.  2885,  my  biU  to  raise  the  overall  estate 
tax  exemption  to  $400,000. 

A  major  problem  with  our  estate  tax 
system  is  that  it  Is  oni  of  the  most  dis- 
criminatory in  the  ent  re  tax  code,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  vhat  is  conmionly 
called  the  widow's  ta:;.  If  an  estate  is 
held  in  joint  tenancy  by  a  husband  and 
wife  and  the  wife  dies  first,  the  tax  im- 
posed on  her  estate  is  )ased  on  an  arbi- 
trary decision  that  sh ;  has  contributed 
very  little  to  the  actual  fair  market  value 
of  the  property.  Howev  jr,  if  the  husband 
dies  first,  the  code  wort  s  in  reverse.  That 
is  to  say,  a  major  port  on  of  the  contri- 
bution is  attributed  to  the  husband,  and 
therefore,  the  estate  is  determined  to  in- 
clude an  amoimt  far  ii  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  code  does  DDt  recognize  that 
the  wife,  even  though  contributing  labor 
and  other  necessities  for  a  household,  has 
contributed  anyti;ung  tp  the  value  of  the 
jointly  held  property.]  This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  [to  the  farm  wife. 

The  farm  wife  not  omy  cooks  the  meals 
and  runs  the  household,  but  eiIso  drives 
the  truck  or  tractor,  h  sips  with  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  lives  »ck,  assists  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  crops  and,  as 
such,  is  indispensible  in  the  successful 
operation  of  the  fam.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  this  is  conside:  ed  a  contribution 
to  the  farm  as  far  as  estate  taxes  are 
concerned.  If  the  husba  Qd  performs  these 
functions,  it  is  consider  ed  a  contribution, 
but  not  so  with  the  wif  i  s.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  rank  discriminatloi  [,  and  it  has  no 
place  in  our  laws. 

The  bill  I  am  introd  icing  would  make 
three  major  changes: 

First,  It  win  add  a  iiarital  deduction 
for  the  surviving  spous*  of  $100,000  to  be 
removed  from  the  deftiitlon  of  the  tax- 
able estate.  Presently,  the  total  of  all 
such  deductions  canno ;  exceed  a  simple 


50  percent  of  the  estate  and  is  usually 
substantially  less  than  50  percent. 

Second,  it  will  allow  the  surviving 
spouse  to  automatically  remove  from  the 
gross  taxable  estate  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  couple.  It  is  time  that  we 
end  our  discriminatory  nonrecognltion 
of  the  contribution  of  the  housewife.  The 
law  does  not.  per  se,  discriminate  against 
women  in  applying  the  test  of  contribu- 
tion. However,  the  widow  who  hjis  worked 
for  40  years  keeping  up  the  house  and 
raising  the  children  has  no  legal  base  for 
her  efforts  to  establish  contributions  if 
she  has  no  outside  job.  This  section  of 
the  bill  is  in  simple  recognition  that  the 
housewife  has  made  as  much  contribu- 
tion to  the  house  and  home  as  has  tlie 
working  wife  or  the  working  husband. 

Third,  my  bill  provides  a  grace  period 
of  5  years,  with  no  interest  accruing,  be- 
fore the  surviving  spouse  must  begin  to 
pay  the  taxes. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions, relating  to  consent  by  States  to 
certain  suits,  which  were  included  in 
such  title  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
section  111  of  Public  Law  94-182. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  seeks  to  correct  a 
legislative  oversight  that  threatens  the 
fiscal  security  of  our  States  and  jeopar- 
dizes delivery  of  services  to  hospitalized 
medicaid  patients.  After  Senate  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
last  December  the  House  inserted  lan- 
guage, apparently  without  adequate  con- 
sideration, requiring  States  to  waive  their 
immunity  under  the  11th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  Federal  financing  of  medicaid 
services.  I  am  certain  that  our  members, 
frustrated  by  delayed  action  in  the  other 
body,  did  not  then  comprehend  the  com- 
plete ramifications  of  this  legislation. 
Now  that  time  has  allowed  a  more  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  provisions.  I 
believe  a  majority  in  both  Houses  will 
expedite  this  measure  to  rectify  the  error. 

Under  Public  Law  94-182.  section  111 
a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance  must 
now  include  a  consent  to  suit  with  respect 
to  payment  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  a  waiver  of  any  immunity  from  such 
suits.  The  law  specifies  that  a  penalty  of 
10  percent  of  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able to  a  State  for  medicaid  services  will 
be  exacted  for  any  quarter  In  which  the 
State  is  in  noncompliance.  The  penalty 
provision  applies  for  quarters  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1976.  The  States 
are  put  in  the  quandary  of  either  abdicat- 
ing their  constitutional  position  as  sov- 
ereigns or  losing  substantial  funds  vital 
to  their  citizens'  well-being.  Kiould 
B:ansas.  for  example,  refuse  to  waive  Its 
Immunity,  the  immediate  impact  could 
cost  the  loss  of  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion. This  might  well  necessitate  discon- 
tinuance of  medical  programs  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  services  to  approxi- 
mately 60,000  patients.  On  the  other 
hand,  compliance  with  the  law  would 
mean  abandoning  a  principal  element  of 
sovereignty    Itself.    The    consent    and 


waiver  of  immunity  will  allow  medicaid 
providers  of  inpatient  hospital  services  to 
bring  suit  against  the  State  in  Federal 
court  with  respect  to  reasonable  costs  for 
services.  Extensive  and  costly  litigation 
would  follow.  Through  this  avenue  medi- 
cal service  providers  will  pursue  addi- 
tional price  increases  which  could  lead  to 
extensive  demands  on  State  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  Just 
introduced  simply  returns  the  law  to  its 
former  status.  There  seems  no  justifica- 
tion for  any  change.  No  hearings  were 
conducted;  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify 
such  a  substantial  alteration  in  this  sen- 
sitive program  already  beset  with  fiscal 
problems.  It  well  behooves  us  to  quickly 
correct  this  incursion  into  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  our  States. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  3293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  (Public  Law  92- 
314).  •  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  93-314,  "An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  this 
legislation  is  to  make  funds  avaUable  to 
persops  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  who  have  taken  their  own 
initiative  in  removing  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings which  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  their  homes  and  places  of  business 
prior  to  the  knowledge  that  these  tail- 
ings might  present  a  severe  health 
hazard. 

The  problem  of  the  removal  of  ura- 
nium tailings  In  Grand  Junction  Is  not  a 
new  one.  In  1972.  the  Congress  author- 
ized $5  million  for  a  removal  program. 
According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Health,  ap- 
proximately 600  structures  have  had 
radiation  reading  sufBciently  high  to  be 
classified  as  "possible  eligible"  for  re- 
moval efforts. 

The  problem  with  the  tailing  removal 
process  has  been  that  the  understand- 
able anxiety  of  individual  owners  of  af- 
fected property  has  led  them  in  many 
instances  to  proceed  with  the  tailing  re- 
moval operations  at  their  own  expense, 
rather  than  await  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment removal  teams.  In  each  such  in- 
stance, the  removal  was  done  with  the 
monitoring  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  simply  make  possible  reim- 
bursement to  these  Individuals  who  have 
proceeded  on  their  own  to  accomplish 
what  would  eventually  be  done  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  in  any  case. 

The  amendment  would  also  make  an 
additional  $3  million  available  for  the 
uranium  tailing  removal  program,  an 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion. 
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I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  legislaiton  which  would  serve  to 
expedite  a  remedy  for  the  long-standing 
problem  of  radiation  danger  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Grand  Junction. 


By  Mr.  ROTH : 
S.  3294.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  de- 
ductions for  college  education.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  tax  de- 
ductions to  help  offset  the  rising  costs  of 
a  college  education.  Specifically,  this  leg- 
islation would  provide  tax  deductions  of 
up  to  $1,500  a  year  for  college  tuitions 
and  fees,  less  any  scholarship  aid  re- 
ceived. The  deduction  would  only  apply 
to  full-time  students,  and  it  would  be 
allowed  not  only  for  attendance  at  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  at  vocational 
schools  as  well. 

I  believe  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
this  legislation,  which  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  help  the  middle-income  fam- 
ilies of  this  coimtry.  the  ones  who  are  not 
affluent  enough  to  afford  college  expenses 
but  not  poor  enough  to  receive  Govern- 
ment assistance.  The  increasing  costs  of 
tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses  is  mak- 
ing it  virtually  impossible  for  many  mid- 
dle-income families  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  According  to  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  this  country's  leading  in- 
stitutions, this  tuition  problem  that  is 
squeezing  the  children  of  middle -income 
families  out  of  higher  education  will  be- 
come a  "social  disaster"  if  it  is  not  solved. 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  has  skyrocketed  enor- 
mously. According  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  a  survey  by  the  College 
Board  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the 
■  average  total  cost  of  sending  a  child  to  a 
public  university  will  increase  to  $2,790 
a  year  next  fall  compared  to  $1,782  a  year 
5  years  ago.  For  a  private  college,  the 
average  yearly  cost  will  increase  from 
$2,973  5  years  ago  to  $4,568  in  the  upcom- 
ing school  year.  And  for  many  of  the 
country's  leading  private  institutions, 
total  annual  charges  will  be  more  than 
$7,000.  The  increasing  cost  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  attendance  at  colleges 
has  declined  in  the  past  5  years. 

In  Delaware,  both  the  University  of 
Delaware  and  Delaware  State  College 
have  announced  increases  in  total 
charges.  Tuition  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  for  resident  students  has  in- 
creased from  $475  to  $795  since  1972, 
a  60-percent  increase,  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  tuition  will  increase  by  as 
much  as  $180  next  fall.  This  will  mean 
that  total  annual  charges  will  be  well 
over  $3,000. 

At  the  same  time  tuition  costs  are 
soaring,  the  Federal  tax  burden  on  the 
average  family  has  also  increased  dra- 
matically. According  to  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, the  average  American  family  had 
a  tax  burden  last  year  equal  to  over 
$4,000,  an  increase  of  m.ore  than  $1,200 
from  5  years  ago.  The  increased  tax 
burden  has  financed  many  Federal 
education  programs,  but  most  middle- 
income  families  have  no  hope  of 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
revenues  spent  on  education. 


The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
more  than  $8  billion  on  education  this 
year,  with  $2.6  billion  spent  on  higher 
education.  But  the  Federal  programs 
providing  college  aid,  direct  grants, 
work-study  programs,  and  guaranteed 
loans  are  directed  primarily  at  low- 
income  families. 

I  support  providing  aid  to  needy  chil- 
dren, who  would  otherwise  have  ab- 
solutely no  opportunity  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege education.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
are  paying  the  taxes  to  finance  this  aid 
are  finding  it  more  and  more  difiBcult  to 
educate  their  own  children. 

The  public's  dissatisfaction  with  big 
Government  is  growing,  especially  among 
the  middle-income  people,  the  ones  who 
go  to  work  every  day,  pay  most  of  the 
taxes,  accept  very  Uttle  from  Govern- 
ment, and  receive  very  little  from  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  get  where  they  are, 
many  times  with  both  the  husband  and 
wife  working,  only  to  find  that  inflation 
and  taxes  make  them  unable  to  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  college. 

In  my  opinion,  these  people  are  get- 
ting a  raw  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we 
returned  some  of  their  taxes  to  them 
through  tax  deductions  for  college  edu- 
cation expenses. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  cur- 
rently conducting  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form legislation.  I  truly  believe  that  the 
best  tax  reform  Congress  could  enact 
would  be  a  bill  providing  more  tax  re- 
lief for  middle-income  famiUes  and  I 
plan  to  work  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  tax  deductions  for 
college  education  expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3294 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part  VII 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 
itemized  deductions  for  Individuals)  is 
amended  by  designating  section  219  as  sec- 
tion 220,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  218 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  219.  TxrrrioN  and  Fees  for  Educatioi^ 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction,  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
an  eligible  educational  institution  for — 

"(1)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  de- 
pendent at  such  Institution,  and 

"(2)  fees  required  for  courses  of  Instruction 
in  which  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a  de- 
pendent Is  enrolled  at  such  institution. 

"(b)     LlMrTATlONS. 

"(1)  Full-Time  Student. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
tuition  and  fees  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual unless  that  individual,  during  each  of  4 
calendar  months  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  be- 
gins, is  a  full-time  student  above  the  second- 
ary level  at  an  eligible  educational  institu- 
tion. 

"(2)  Amount  for  Each  iNDrvmuAL. — De- 
duction shall   be  allowed   under  subsection 


(a)  for  amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
for  tuition  and  fees  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual only  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  do  not  exceed  $1,500. 

"(3)  Spouse. — No  deduction  shaU  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  tuition  and  fees 
for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  unless — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  Personal  and  Living  Expenses. — No 
deduction  shaU  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  amoimt  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  any  personal  or  living  expense  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year.  In  the  event  an  amount 
paid  as  tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount 
for  any  personal  or  living  expense  which  is 
not  separately  stated,  the  portion  of  such 
amoxmt  paid  which  is  attributable  to  such 
personal  or  living  expense  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  Reduction  for  Certain  Scholarships 
AND  Veterans  Benefits. — The  amount  paid 
for  tuition  and  fees  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
would  be  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  reduced 
by  any  amounts  received  by  or  for  such  in- 
dividual during  the  taxable  years  as — 

"(1)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  includable  in 
gross  income,  and 

"(2)  educational  assistance  allowance  un- 
der chapter  34  or  35  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  educational  Institution. — The 
term       'eligible      educational       Institution' 
means — 
"(A)  an  institution  of  higher  education;  or 
"(B)  a  vocational  school. 
"(2)  Institution  of  Highek  Educatiok. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  Institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined  in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"(3)  Vocational  School. — The  term  'voca- 
tional school'  means  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  as  defined  by  section  106(2) 
(C)  and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

"(4)  Course  of  Instruction. — The  term 
'course  of  instruction'  means  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  successful  completion  of 
which  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degree  by  an  institution  of 
higher  education  authorized  to  confer  such 
degree  or  toward  a  certificate  of  required 
course   work  or  training. 

"(5)  Dependent. — The  term  'dependent' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section 
152(a). 

"(e)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  which  Is  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  section  162  (relat- 
ing to  trade  or  business  expenses) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  \s 
amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec  219.  Cross  reference." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"Sec.  219.  Tuition  and  fees  for  education. 
"Sec  220.  Cross  references." 
Sec  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954   (relating  to  the  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  income)    Is  amended  by  In- 
serting  after   paragraph    (9)    the   foUovirlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Deduction  for  education  expenses. — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  219." 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975. 
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PB  ESIDENT 


pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


second  bill  I  am 
identical  to  H.R.  12048, 


introduced  by  Congressman  Flowers 
and  reported  last  month  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  bill  has  two 
titles,  one  dealing  with  the  rulemaking 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  the  other  relating  to  leg- 
islative review  of  agency  regulations. 
Both  of  these  titles  contain  sections  with 
counterparts  in  legislation  already  pend- 
ing before  the  Administrative  Practice 
Subcommittee:  for  example,  portions  of 
amendments  to  section  553  of  H.R. 
12048  are  identical  to  subsections  in  S. 
796;  and  the  legislative  oversight 
mechanism  in  section  4  in  H.R.  12048  re- 
flects an  alternative  approach  to  that 
contained  in  section  3  oi,^.  2792.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  purpose  and  general  outline  of  this 
bill  contained  in  House  Report  94-1014 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  should  be  prepared  this  session 
to  translate  the  criticism  of  the  proce- 
dural failures  of  many  Federal  agencies 
to  act  eflaciently,  expeditiously,  and  effec- 
tively, and  responsibly — voiced  by  all  of 
us  and  by  our  constituents  as  well — into 
legislative  action.  The  hearings  later  this 
month  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  on  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  and  others 
will  constitute  a  first  step  on  the  Senate 
toward  that  goal. 

Exhibit  1 
commentart  on  the  "administrative  pro- 
CEDURE Review  Act  op  1976" 
Recent  federal  court  decisions  have  made 
It  increasingly  difficult  for  Individuals  and 
organizations  to  free  themselves  from  the 
effects   of   illegal   government   action.   As   a 
result,    unlawful    government    actions    are 
caiislng  a  loss  of  confidence  In  both  the  legit- 
imacy of  federal  activities,  and  in  the  ability 
of  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  oper- 
ate effectively.  In  addition,  the  law  relating 
to  the  standing  of  affected  persons  to  secure 
Judicial  review  of  government  actions  in  the 
federal  courts  has  become  so  confused,  and 
so  riddled  with  unwise  and  Inconsistent  re- 
sults, that  disproportionate  amounts  of  time 
and  effort  have  been  expended  by  courts  and 
litigants  on  this  technical  issue  which  gen- 
erally bears  no  relationship  to  the  merits  of 
the  cases  presented  to  the  covuts  for  adjudi- 
cation.  The   purpose   of   this  legislation   Is, 
therefore,  to  open  the  doors  of  the  federal 
courts  to  those  who  are  affected  by  govern- 
ment actions,  so  that  when  the  legality  of 
government  action  is  called  Into  question, 
the  relevant  issues  may  be  promptly  adjudi- 
cated   without   needless   Inquiries   into   the 
standing  of  the  party  asserting  the  Illegality. 
This  will  enable  a  more  prudent  allocation 
of  judicial  resources  and,  ultimately,  a  gov- 
ernment whose  operation  is  more  consistent 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Constitution  and  other 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REMEDIAL    LEGISLATION 

Remedial  standing  legislation  is  needed 
because  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  lower  coiu-ts  have  caused  great 
uncertainty  In  the  law  of  standing  which 
can  best  be  eliminated  by  Congress.  More- 
over, many  of  these  decisions  have  reached 
results  that  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  our 
legal  system.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
handed  down  in  recent  years  have  denied 
standing  without  adequately  explaining  the 


basis  for  those  denials  and,  as  a  result,  con- 
fusion has  reigned  in  the  lower  coxirts.  This 
confusion  _  has  been  compounded  because 
Supreme  Coxyt  precedents  have  produced 
Inconsistent  results  which  are  diflacult,  if 
not  Impossible  to  reconcUe.  For  example,  in 
Flast  V.  Cohen,  392  U.S.  83  (1968) ,  a  taxpayer 
was  granted  standing  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  government  expenditures, 
while  In  United  States  v.  Richardson,  418 
U.S.  166  (1974),  a  taxpayer  was  denied 
standing.  Even  though  the  plaintiffs  In  both 
cases  possessed  Identical  Interests  which 
made  each  plaintiff  able  to  adequately  pre- 
sent the  issues  in  an  adversary  context — the 
purpose  for  which  standing  doctrine 
evolved — the  Supreme  Court  reached  con- 
tradictory results  in  the  two  cases  without 
ever  offering  any  meaningful  distinction  be- 
tween them.  In  United  States  v.  SCRAP,  412 
U.S.  669  (1973),  the  Supreme  Covut  held  that 
an  Interest  In  protecting  the  environment, 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  public,  v/as 
sufficient  for  standing  to  enforce  environ- 
mental legislation,  but  In  Warth  v.  Seldin, 
422  U.S.  490  (1975).  low  income,  minority 
plaintiffs  were  denied  standing  to  challenge 
discriminatory  zoning  practices  as  a  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  statutes  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  were  enacted  for 
their  benefit.  The  resiUt  of  these  inconsistent 
decisions  is  that  no  one  knows  when  stand- 
ing will  be  upheld  and  when  It  will  be  denied. 
Consequently,  standing  is  raised  as  a  defense 
in  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  cases, 
forcing  courts  and  litigants  alike  to  expend 
considerable  amounts  of  time  and  energy  on 
this  issue. 

A  rule  which  has  been  advanced  In  many 
of  the  recent  cases  denying  standing  is  that 
when  a  plaintiff  seeks  to  protect  an  interest 
that  Is  generally  shared  by  other  members  of 
the  public,  the  plaintiff  has  no  standing.  See, 
e.g.,  Richardson,  supra,  418  U.S.  at  176-80; 
Schlesinger  v.  Reservists  Committee  To  Stop 
The  War,  418  U.S.  208,  216-17,  220-21  (1974). 
The  flaw  in  such  a  rule  Is  obvious;  precisely 
those  government  illegalities  which  are  most 
widespread  and  which  affect  the  most  peo- 
ple would  be  Insulated  from  review  and  al- 
lowed to  go  uncorrected.  Everyone  has  a 
right  to  honest,  lawful  government  and  ev- 
eryone is  injured  when  unlawful  govern- 
ment actions  are  allowed  to  persist.  More- 
over, the  First  Amendment  right  to  petition 
the  government  protects  the  right  of  access 
to  the  courts  to  terminate  unlawful  actions. 
See  California  Motor  Transport  Co.  v.  Truck- 
ing  Unlimited,  404  U.S.  508,  610  (1972). 
Therefore,  broad  restrictions  on  standing 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 

Because  standing  Is  a  readily  available  de- 
fense, administrative  action  which  exceeds 
an  agency's  statutory  or  constitutional  au- 
thority can  go  entirely  uncorrected.  Often  no 
conceivable  plaintiff  ever  has  standing  to 
challenge  agency  actions  under  the  current 
rules.  In  such  cases,  government  agencies  are 
free  to  violate  statutes  and  constitutional 
provisions  with  impunity.  In  one  case,  a 
plaintiff  successfully  obtained  a  district 
court  order  enjoying  the  use  of  government 
patent  regulations  as  unconstitutional,  but 
the  court  of  appeals  reversed  and  dismissed 
for  lack  of  standing.  As  a  result,  patent  reg- 
ulations are  now  being  used  by  the  entire 
federal  government  even  though  those  very 
regulations  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  federal  court.  In  another  case, 
taxpayer  plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  for  the 
federal  treasury  funds  which  were  allegedly 
misappropriated  for  use  In  Richard  Nixon's 
1972  re-election  campaign  In  violation  of  a 
federal  statute  and  a  constitutional  provision. 
The  plaintiffs  were  denied  standing  even 
though,  as  a  result  of  that  ruling,  no  one 
will  ever  have  standing  to  recover  those  funds. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  standing  re- 
quirements were  intended  to  serve  as  a  11- 
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cense  for  government  lawlessness,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  standing  rules  are  becoming. 

Although  Increased  government  activities 
now  have  more  effect  on  the  lives  of  each  of 
us  than  has  been  true  in  the  past,  standing 
requirements  have  not  been  keeping  pace 
with  Increased  government  activity.  Stand- 
ing Is  becoming  more  restrictive  rather  than 
more  expansive,  thereby  making  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  mdlvlduals  to  protect  their  in- 
terests from  the  effects  of  unlawful  govern- 
ment action.  In  Metcalf  v.  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  No.  7&-397  (D.D.C.,  Feb.  9, 
1976),  both  a  Senator  and  a  consumer  chal- 
lenged the  make-up  of  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council,  140  of  whose  150  members 
have  ties  to  the  oil  companies.  Senator  Met- 
calf argued  that  the  Council's  information 
and  recommendations,  on  which  his  legisla- 
tive duties  are  often  based,  were  likely  to  be 
biased  or  inaccurate.  In  addition,  the  con- 
sumer argued  that  consumer  Interests  woe 
being  ignored  by  the  Industry-dominated*^ 
Council.  However,  neither  plaintiff  was 
granted  standing  and  the  Council  continues 
to  be  industry-oriented.  In  another  case, 
•  users  of  the  highways  sued  to  enforce  man- 
datory provisions  of  federal  highway  safety 
legislation.  While  standing  was  upheld  in  the 
district  court,  the  issue  has  again  been 
pressed  on  appeal,  thereby  requiring  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  judicial  resources  on  this 
technical  issue.  Moreover,  the  possibility  now 
exists  that  not  even  the  intended  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  Important  congressional  en- 
actment will  be  able  to  enforce  its  provisions, 
and  that  the  statute  will  simply  be  Ignored. 
The  current  state  of  the  law  of  standing 
Is  causing  public  disillusionment  and  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  operations  of  our  govern- 
ment. Rather  than  insuring  that  cases  will 
be  presented  in  an  adversary  context,  where 
the  plaintiff  has  sufficient  Involvement  to 
adequately  present  the  relevant  Issues  to  the 
court  in  an  adversary  context,  standing  is 
becoming  little  more  than  a  convenient  de- 
vice by  which  courts  can  avoid  the  merits  of 
difficult  or  controversial  cases.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous abuse  of  standing  doctrine  which  can 
best  be  remedied  through  legislation.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Review  Act  of  1976 
is  designed  to  solve  the  standing  problem 
by  replacing  the  vague  and  troubling  stand- 
ards now  used  by  the  courts  with  precise 
standards  that  relate  more  closely  to  the  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE   ACT 

Title 

The  title  of  this  legislation  is  the  "Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Review  Act  of  1976."  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  Act  Is  designed  to 
improve  review  of  administrative  agency  ac- 
tions in  order  to  make  the  agencies  more 
responsive  and  accountable  to  the  public. 

Sec.  101.  Findings. — ^This  legislation  begins 
with  a  congressional  finding  that  each  citi- 
zen and  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  organization  whose  operations  are  suf-  , 
flclently  affected  by  the  federal  government,' 
is  entitled  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  un- 
lawful government  action.  Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  recognize  this  right  as  one  which 
Is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  society. 
While  the  relinquishment  of  some  Individual 
freedom  Is  necessary  to  the  orderly  function- 
ing of  our  society,  no  individual  or  organiza- 
tion has  relinquished  the  right  to  be  free 
from  Illegal  government  regulation;  the 
government  can  make  only  lawful  demands 
on  those  whom  It  governs.  Because  this  right 
to  lawful  government  would  be  hollow  with- 
out the  coincident  right  to  seek  a  deter- 
mination of  the  legality  of  government  ac- 
tions. It  follows  from  subsections  (a)  and- 
(b)  that  citizens,  residents  and  organiza- 
tions have  the  right  to  invoke  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  to  protect  their 
Inherent  right  to  lawful  government. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  statute 
does  not  attempt  to  expand  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  created  by  Article  HI  of  the 
Constitution,  as  Indeed  It  could  not  do.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  Congress  can  recognize 
and  create  rights  which  would  not  exist  ab- 
sent congressional  action.  Trafficante  v.  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Co.,  409  VS.  205, 
212  (1972)  (White,  J.,  concurring):  Linda  B. 
S.  V.  Richard  D.,  410  U.8.  614,  617  rl.3  (1973) ; 
Warth  V.  Seldin,  422  U.S.  490,  500,  613-14 
(1975) .  It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  rights  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  section  2  of  this 
statute  are  sufficiently  substantial  that  the 
courts  have  Article  HI  jurisdiction  to  protect 
them.  Cf.  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  206-08 
(1962):  Flast  V.  Cohen,  392  X3S.  83,  98-101 
( 1968) ;  United  States  v.  SCRAP,  412  U.S.  669, 
689  n.l4  (1973):  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  519  FJJd 
821,  850-51  (D.C.Clr.,  1975)  {en  banc).  WhUe 
the  Act  does  not  attempt  to  expand  Article 
m  jurisdiction,  it  does  broaden  access  tc 
the  courts  for  review  of  administrative  action 
by  making  the  requirements  for  standing 
correspond  more  closely  to  the  Article  HI 
"case"  or  "controversy"  requirement.  This 
statute  eliminates  the  "prudential"  limita- 
tions on  standing  which  have  caused  courts 
to  refuse  to  hear  the  merits  of  controversies 
even  though  they  have  had  Jurisdiction  to 
decide  the  merits.  See,  e.g.,  Warth  v.  Seldin, 
supra.  422  U.S.  at  500-501;  United  States  v. 
Richardson,  418  U.S.  166,  196  (1974)  (Powell, 
J.,  concurring) .  With  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, all  citizens,  residents,  and  organiza- 
tions meeting  the  minimum  constitutional 
requirements  for  federal  jurisdiction  will 
have  standing  to  seek  judicial  review  of  agen- 
cy action  as  long  as  they  satslfy  those  few 
requirements  set  out  In  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  recognizes  that  states, 
political  subdivisions,  territories,  and 
jjossessions  of  the  United  States  are  also  af- 
fected by  action  of  the  federal  government 
and  recognizes  their  right  to  be  free  from  il- 
legal government  action.  Consequently, 
states,  political  subdivisions,  territories,  and 
possessions  should  also  have  access  to  the 
federal  courts  to  protect  that  right.  In  addi- 
tion, subsectoin  (c)  acknowledges  that 
states,  political  subdivisions,  territories  and 
possessions  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  the  rights  which  their 
citizens  and  residents  possess  to  be  free  from 
the  effects  of  Illegal  government  actions. 
These  are  the  same  Inherent  Individual  rights 
that  are  accorded  congressional  recognition 
in  subsection  (a).  However,  because  these  In- 
dividual rights  may  be  collectively  abridged 
or  abridged  in  waj-s  that  make  judicial  re- 
dress by  each  hidlvidual  Impractical,  the 
statute  finds  that  the  enumerated  political 
entitles  are  entitled  to  seek  Judicial  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  rights  of  their  citizens 
and  their  residents  by  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  would  recognize  the  need  to 
allow  representative  actions,  and  should  ex- 
pressly overrule  the  judicial  prohibition  of 
such  actions  established  in  Massachusetts  v. 
Mellon,  262  U.S.  447   (1923). 

The  current  law  of  standing  In  the  federal 
courts  is  greatly  confused  and  congressional 
action  is  necessary  to  eliminate  both  that 
confusion  and  the  unwise  and  Inconsistent 
holdings  that  have  resulted  from  application 
of  the  rules  of  standing  as  they  are  cur- 
rently formulated.  Courts  and  litigants  have 
devoted  huge  amounts  of  time  and  energy  to 
the  issue  of  standing — time  which  would 
have  been  better  spent  deciding  the  merits  of 
the  cases  presented  to  the  courts.  In  addition, 
restrictive  standing  niles  have  made  it  un- 
necessarily difficult  for  citizens,  residents 
and  organizations  to  protect  their  interests 
from  the  effects  of  Illegal  government 
action.  Consequently,  Illegal  government 
actions  have  continued  to  exist  despite  the 
remedial  efforts  of  litigants,  because  courts 
have  used  the  doctrine  of  standing  to  abstain 
from  deciding  many  cases.  Such  abstinence 


must  be  terminated  because  it  promotes  loss 
of  confidence  In  government  operations  and 
deprives  us  all  of  the  benefits  of  lawful 
government. 

Sec.  102.  Purposes. — ^This  legislation  has 
four  essential  purposes.  As  subsection  (a) 
indicates,  the  Act  Is  designed  to  make  agency 
actions  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Constitution  and  other  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  subsection  evi- 
dences a  recognition  by  Congress  that  gov- 
ernment Illegality  is  per  se  imdeslrable.  It 
also  evidences  the  belief  that  government 
officials  are  more  likely  to  act  In  the  public 
interest  if  they  are  held  to  account  for  their 
actions.  When  judicial  review  of  agency 
action  Is  unavailable,  law  enforcement  and 
government  accountability  are  either  signifi- 
cantly reduced  or  entirely  absent.  See  Davis, 
Administrative  Law  Treatise.  Vol.  3  f  22.01. 
Consequently,  the  purpose  of  increasing  law 
enforcement  and  government  accountability 
Is  served  by  liberalizing  the  rules  of  stand- 
ing so  that  more  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  are  affected  by  agency  actions 
have  access  to  the  courts. 

Increasing  law  enforcement  and  govern- 
ment accountability  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  subsection  (a)  evidences  congres- 
sional dissatisfaction  with  the  reluctance  of 
many  courts  to  allow  persons  affected  by 
government  action  to  maintain  suits  to  pro- 
tect both  their  interests  and  the  public  In- 
terest. Several  cases  have  recognized  that 
private  litigation  is  both  instrumental  and 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest.  See  Associated  lndu.stnes  of  New 
York  State,  Inc.  v.  Ickes,  134  P.2d  694,  704-05 
(2d  Clr.  1943),  vacated  as  moot,  320  U.S.  707 
.(1943);  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton.  405  VS.  727, 
736-38  (1972);  ScHpps-Howard  Radio.  Inc. 
V.  FCC.  316  U.S.  4.  14-15  (1942) ;  FCC  V.  Sand- 
ers Bros.  Radio  Station,  309  U-S.  470,  476-77 
(1940);  Association  of  Data  Processing  Serv- 
ice Organizations  v.  Camp,  397  U.S.  150,  154 
(1970);  Arnold  Tours  v.  Camp,  400  U.S.  4fi, 
46  (1970) .  Many  of  these  cases,  however,  im- 
pose needless  requirements  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  suits  which  may  benefit  the  public. 
See  Barlow  v.  Collins.  397  VS.  159,  167-69, 
170-73  (1970)  (separate  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan,  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  White). 
A  principal  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  such  requirements  and  to  encoiu-- 
age  public  Interest  lawsuits  by  placing  the 
stamp  of  congressional  approval  on  them. 

As  subsection  (b)  indicates,  the  Act  is  also 
designed  to  Increase  access  to  the  federal 
courts  so  that  Individuals  and  organizations 
may  better  protect  their  own  Interests  from 
the  effects  of  unlawful  agency  action.  Cur- 
rent rules  of  standing  allow  actions  only  if 
brought  by  parties  who  demonstrate  direct 
economic  injury,  see  Association  of  Data 
Processing  Service  Organizations  v.  Camp, 
supra,  or  injiu-y  to  one  of  a  few  other  select 
interests.  See,  e.g..  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton, 
supra;  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra.  Recent  standing 
decisions  have  failed  to  recognize  that  agency 
action  can  also  have  Indirect  effects  on  lU' 
dlviduals  and  organizations  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  standing  doc- 
trine. The  current  requirements  have  be- 
come so  rigid  and  so  technically  applied, 
and  the  scope  of  cognizable  Injuries  has  be- 
come so  narrow,  see  Warth  v.  Seldin,  supra. 
that  standing  doctrine  no  longer  reflects  any 
realistic  concern  with  the  adequacy  of  Issue 
presentation  in  an  adversary  context,  even 
though  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  stand- 
ing doctrine  evolved.  See  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra, 
369  U.S.  at  204-06.  Consequently,  individu- 
als and  organizations  are  too  frequently  pre- 
vented from  protecting  their  interests.  The 
Act  is  designed  to  eliminate  this  inequity 
by  abandoning  the  current  "direct"  injury 
requirement  and  adopting  the  more  mean- 
ingful standards  set  out  In  section  6  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  indicates  that  by  increasing 
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OF  Review. — Section 
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lawfully  conducted.  Organizations,  however, 
are  formed  for  specific  purposes.  Conse- 
quently, In  order  for  an  organization  to  have 
standing  as  an  "Interested  person,"  It  must 
appear  likely  that  either  Its  organizational 
purpose,  or  Its  ability  to  exist  or  conduct 
operations  may  be  affected  by  the  agency 
action  under  review.  When  the  two  condi- 
tions set  out  m  section  5(2)  (B)  of  the  Act 
are  satisfied,  an  organization  will  be  a  proper 
party  to  seek  review  of  agency  action. 

States,  political  subdivisions,  territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States  have 
an  obvious  nexus  with  the  United  States, 
making  them  proper  parties  to  sue  when 
their  rights  or  interests  as  political  entities 
are  affected.  It  should  be  noted  that  sub- 
section 5(2)  (C)  is  not  intended  to  encom- 
pass foreign  governments  or  their  instru- 
mentalities. Subsection  5(2)  (C)  also  allows 
political  entitles  to  assert  the  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  residents.  This  was  done  because 
actions  brought  in  a  representative  capacity 
can  be  more  appropriate,  more  efficient  and 
more  meaningful  than  a  series  of  individual 
actions  when  many  distinct  Interests  are 
affected  by  agency  action,  but  the  effect  on 
each  individual  Is  small.  This  subsection  is 
not  limited  to  such  circumstances,  however. 
A  representative  action  may  be  brought  by 
a  political  entity  to  assert  any  of  the  rights 
which  are  congresslonally  recognized  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act.  A  suit  by  a  political 
entity  in  Its  representative  capacity,  however, 
does  not  automatically  bar  subsequent  suits 
by  individuals  asserting  their  own  rights, 
although  principles  of  stare  decisis  would 
make  subsequent  actions  highly  unlikely. 
See  Hawaii  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  405  U.S.  251, 
261-62  (1972). 

"Laws  of  the  United  States"  Is  defined  In 
subsection  (3)  and  Is  Intended  to  have  as 
broad  a  meaning  as  possible.  The  term  in- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  enactments  and  official 
practices  whose  legality  may  be  challenged, 
and  a  wide  range  of  standards  against  which 
enactments  and  official  practices  must  be 
measured  when  their  legality  Is  challenged. 
Any  agency  action  constitutes  a  "law  of  the 
United  States"  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection. 

"Participate"  Is  defined  In  subsection  (4). 
Because  participation  In  an  agency  proceed- 
ing Is  one  basis  for  securing  standing  to  seek 
Judicial  review  under  section  6  of  the  Act, 
this  term  Is  also  defined  broadly.  "Partici- 
pate" Includes  appearing  as  a  party  In  an 
agency  proceeding,  testifying  orally,  or  sub- 
mlttmg  written  testimony,  arguments,  evi- 
dence, documents  or  Information,  as  long  as 
the  submission  is  arguably  relevant  to  the 
agency  proceeding.  "Participate"  also  In- 
cludes requesting  an  agency  to  take  any 
action  or  to  refrain  from  taking  action,  and 
Includes  commenting  on  any  action  taken 
or  proposed  by  an  agency. 

Subsection  (5)  is  Identical  to  what  Is  cur- 
rently section  701(b)(2)  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  201.  Grant  of  Standing. — Section  6  of 
the  Act  contains  a  substantive  grant  of 
standing  to  secure  judicial  review  of  agency 
action.  It  creates  two  categories  of  plaintiffs 
that  have  a  sufficient  nexus  with  the  United 
States  and  the  agency  action  under  review  to 
make  them  proper  parties  under  Article  in  of 
the  Constitution  to  seek  judicial  review.  Sub- 
section (a)  grants  standing  to  any  person 
who  has  participated  In  an  agency  proceeding 
giving  rise  to  the  agency  action  of  which  re- 
view Is  sought.  Subsection  (b)  grants  stand- 
ing to  any  Interested  person  who  satisfies  the 
procedviral  requirements  set  out  In  the  sub- 
section. The  Intent  of  this  section  is  to  es- 
tablish clear  standards  by  which  courts  and 
litigants  alike  can  readily  determine  whether 
a  given  plamtlff  has  standing.  In  addition, 
the  Act  Is  Intended  to  eliminate  nonessen- 
tial, "prudential  limitations"  on  standing 
and  to  grant  standing  In  more  cases  where 
constitutionally  permissible. 


Under  subsection  (a),  a  person,  as  defined 
In  section  5(5)  of  the  Act,  has  standing  to 
review  agency  action  when  that  person  par- 
ticipates In  an  agency  proceeding  within  the 
meaning  of  sections  5(4)  and  5(5)  of  the  Act. 
Although  the  language  of  this  subsection  re- 
quires that  agency  action  result  from  the 
agency  proceeding  in  which  the'plalntlff  par- 
ticipated, the  phrase  "resulting  from"  Is  to  be 
interpreted  expansively.  For  example,  if  sev- 
eral agency  proceedings  are  being  conducted 
with  respect  to  identical  or  similar  subject 
matters,  agency  action  resulting  from  one 
proceeding  may  be  reviewed  at  the  request  of 
a  participant  In  another  related  proceeding, 
even  If  the  agency  action  Is  not  directly  dis- 
positive of  the  matters  pending  in  the  related 
proceedings. 

Under  subsection  (b) ,  an  interested  person, 
as  defined  In  section  5(2)  of  the  Act,  may 
secure  judicial  review  of  any  agency  action, 
even  though  that  person  did  not  participate 
m  the  proceeding  that  led  to  the  agency  ac- 
tion. Currently,  the  general  rule  is  that  a 
plaintiff  need  not  participate  before  the 
agency  in  order  to  obtain  judicial  review.  See 
e.g.,  Wilson  Co.  v.  U.S.  335  F.2d  788,  794  (7th 
Cir.  1964),  cert,  denied.  380  U.S  951  (1965); 
Goodman  v.  Pub.  Serv.  Comm..  497  P.2d  661, 
664  n.  5  (DC.  Cir.  1974),  Subsection  (b)  Is 
Intended  to  approve  this  general  rule  and  to 
directly  overrule  those  cases  which  have  de- 
parted from  the  rule  by  holding  that,  in  some 
Instances,  a  person  must  participate  In  an 
agency  proceeding  In  order  to  seek  review  of 
actions  arising  out  of  that  proceeding.  See 
Nader  v.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  513 
F.2d  1045,  1054-55  (D.C.  Cir.  1975).  However, 
sixty  days  notice  must  be  given  to  the  agency 
on  the  basis  of  the  claimed  Illegality  of  the 
action  being  reviewed  before  such  action  can 
be  brought  under  subsection  (b).  The  sixty- 
day  notice  requirement  is  a  courtesy  to  the 
agency  and  is  not  jurisdictional  In  nature. 
It  Is  Intended  to  eliminate  ambiguities  which 
can  arise  concerning  the  doctrine  of  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies  by  prescrib- 
ing a  definite  time  period  for  agency  action, 
just  as  Congress  has  done  In  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  5  U.S.C.  §  552.  However,  the 
rellef-pendmg-review  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
I  705  remain  available  even  when  the  sixty- 
day  notice  has  not  been  given.  The  purpose  of 
the  notice  is  to  Inform  the  agency  that  the 
legality  of  one  of  its  actions  is  being  con- 
tested and  to  give  the  agency  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  novel  facts  or  arguments  which 
were  not  considered  prior  to  taking  the  chal- 
lenged agency  action.  In  those  Instances  in 
which  this  purpose  is  outweighed  by  the  need 
for  immediate  review,  subsection  (b)  allows 
an  action  for  review  to  be  commenced  after 
less  than  sixty-days  notice.  In  addition,  the 
notice  requirement  does  not  mar  commence- 
ment of  subsection  (b)  actions  once  the 
agency  has  clearly  indicated  that  It  will  not 
reconsider  the  legality  of  the  challenged  ac- 
tion, thereby  rendering  notice  and  further 
delay  unnecessary.  Subsection  (a),  however, 
does  not  require  participants  to  give  a  sixty- 
day  notice  to  the  agency  because  participants 
have  already  made  their  views  known  to  the 
agency.  Subsection  (a)  Is  not  Intended  to 
preempt  statutory  schemes  which  specifically 
prescribe  different  time  limits  for  com- 
mencing actions  for  judlcUl  review,  or  which 
require  timely  filing  of  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration. 

As  noted  above  the  sixty-day  waiting  pe- 
riod provides  a  useful  measure  for  determin- 
ing when  administrative  remedies  have  been 
exhausted.  Some  agency  Inaction  can  so 
frustrate  law  enforcement  and  the  inter- 
ests of  those  affected  that  such  inaction  must 
be  deemed  final  In  order  to  allow  meaning- 
ful review.  Actions  commenced  under  sub- 
section (b)  are,  therefore.  Immunized  from 
dismissal  for  failure  to  exhaust  administra- 
tive remedlee  after  the  agency  has  bad  sixty 
days  to  consider  contentions  of  Illegality.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  subsection  la 
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Intended  to  i»went  agencies  from  evading 
judicial  review  and  accountability  for  their 
actions  by  operating  in  bad  faith  or  by  im- 
plementing Involved  and  time-consuming  in- 
ternal procedures  before  taking  final,  review- 
able actions.  Such  procedures  waste  Govern- 
ment resources  and  are  contrary  to  the  pol- 
icies of  this  Act.  However,  this  subsection  Is 
not  designed  to  allow  premature  Judicial  re- 
view. After  the  sixty-day  notice  period  has 
expired,  actions  commenced  under  subsection 
(b)  may  still  be  dismissed,  but  only  after  the 
court  finds  that  no  ripe.  Justiciable  contro- 
versy exists  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
agency  within  the  meaning  of  Article  in  of 
the  Constitution. 

Unlike  subsection  (b)  subsection  (a)  does 
not  prescribe  a  specific  time  period  after 
which  administrative  remedies  are  deemed  to 
have  been  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  also 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Act  for  agen- 
cies to  attempt  to  delay  of  subsection  (a)  ac- 
tions. Although  It  Is  Impractical  to  place  a 
time  limit  on  the  completion  of  agency  pro- 
ceedings which  are  In  progress,  when  an 
agency  unjustifiably  prolongs  proceedings  or 
falls  to  render  a  decision  at  the  close  of 
proceedings,  review  Is  available  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  prescribed  in  section  706(1)  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
courts  have  frequently  recognized  the  need 
to  prevent  administrative  delay  by  allowing 
actions  for  judicial  review  to  be  maintained. 
See  e.jr.,  Deering  Millifcin,  Inc.  v.  Johnson,  295 
F.2d  856.  865  (4th  Cir.  1961);  Atlantic  Gulf 
Stevedores,  Inc.  v.  Donovan,  274  F.2d  794,  802 
(5th  Cir.  1960).  Again  the  court  should  dis- 
miss a  subsection  (a)  review  proceeding  only 
when  no  ripe.  Justiciable,  Article  in  "case" 
or  "controversy"  exists. 

Subsection  (b)  has  the  effect  of  requiring 
those  who  satisfy  the  current  "aggrieved"  or 
"adversely  affected"  test  of  standing  to  wait 
sixty  days  before  filing  a  subsection  (b)  re- 
view action  in  most  Instances  even  though 
'review  woiild  be  available  Immediately  under 
current  law.  However,  these  tndivlduals  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  courts,  will  ben- 
efit from  the  clearer  formulation  of  the 
test  for  standing  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act.  In  fact,  a  major  piirpose  of 
the  Act  Is  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  terms  "aggrieved"  and  "ad- 
versely affected,"  and  to  avoid  the  confusion 
generated  by  ther  inconsistent,  and  often 
imprudent  Judicial  decisions  which  have 
construed  those  terms. 

Under  subsection  (b),  organizations  may 
assert  the  interests  of  their  menibers,  con- 
tributors, or  supporters  who  are  Interested 
persons  within  the  meaning  of  section  6(2) 
of  the  Act,  as  they  can  under  present  law. 
See  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  supra.  Under  this 
statute,  however,  organizations  that  qualify 
as  interested  persons  may  sue  In  their  own 
right  as  well.  The  Act.  therefore,  overrules 
cases  such  as  Sierra  Club  to  the  extent  that 
they  deny  standing  based  solely  on  an  organi- 
zation's purposes.  The  Sierra  Club  require- 
ment that  an  organization  allege  Injury  to  Its 
members  In  order  to  secure  standing  is  an 
example  of  a  restriction  that  not  only  bears 
little  relation  to  issue  presentation,  but  one 
which  can  cause  unjustifiable  results.  Under 
Sierra  Club,  a  well  established  environmental 
organization  was  denied  standing  to  main- 
tain an  environmental  action,  even  though 
a  backwoods  fisherman  with  little  under- 
standing of  the  relevant  Issues  could  have 
maintained  the  same  action  without  even 
hiring  an  attorney.  Subsection  (b)  of  the 
Act  is  intended  to  eliminate  such  anomalies. 

The  most  Important  function  of  the  Act 
is  the  elimination  of  Judicial  inquiries  Into 
how  direct  or  how  substantial  an  Injury  or 
threatened  Injury  must  be  to  confer  stand- 
ing. The  purpose  of  standing  doctrine  Is  to 
Insure  that  plaintiffs  will  be  able  to  ade- 
quately present  the  relevant  issue  of  a  case 
to  a  reviewing  court  In  an  adversary  context. 


Inquiries  Into  the  degree  or  directness  of 
an  injury,  however,  have  little  to  do  with 
the  goal  of  adequate  Issue  presentation.  This 
is  especially  true  because  most  litigation  is 
handled  by  attorneys,  whose  ethical  obliga- 
tion to  represent  their  clients  zealously  Is 
unaffected  by  the  degree  or  directness  of  any 
injury  threatened  to  or  sustained  by  their 
clients.  See  Canon  7  of  the  Cod«  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility.  Nevertheless,  courts 
have  recently  begun  to  apply  very  strict  tests 
to  injury  In  a  wholly  unjustifiable  and 
dangerous  manner.  In  Warth  v.  Seldin,  supra, 
for  example,  the  Supreme  Court  Imposed 
such  vague  and  overburdening  Injury  re- 
quirements on  the  plalnUffs  that  plaintiffs 
In  future  actions  can  never  be  certain  that 
they  have  satisfied  those  requirements.  This 
problem  Is  especially  acute  in  actions  raising 
difficult  or  controversial  Issues  whldh  the 
covuts  may  be  tempted  to  avoid  by  merely 
finding  that  the  Warth  requirements  have 
not  been  satisfied.  Moreover,  Irreconcilable 
standing  decisions  have  been  handed  down 
by  the  courts  even  when  the  degrees  of  Injury 
and  likelihood  of  adequate  Issue  presenta- 
tion have  been  Indistinguishable.  Comp»are 
Flast  v.  Cohen,  supra,  with  United  States  v. 
Richardson,  supra.  This  type  of  confusion 
and  abuse  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of  this 
Act  and  should  be  expressly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  should  expressly  approve  the 
results  In  cases  such  as  Baker  v.  Carr.  supra: 
Flast    v.    Cohen,    supra;     United    States    v. 

SCRAP,  supra;  and  Evans  v.  Lynn, FJd 

(2d  Cir..  June  2.  1975)    (No.  74-1793). 

which  are  more  consistent  with  the  true 
function  of  standing. 

Section  6  of  the  Act  replaces  the  old. 
ambiguous  tests  for  standing  with  one  which 
can  be  easily  applied,  yet  bears  a  stronger 
relationship  to  Issue  presentation — the  true 
function  of  standing.  This  Is  done  by  focus- 
ing on  the  constitutional  component  of 
standing  and  rejecting  limitations  that  have 
been  imposed  by  courts  over  and  above  the 
constitutional  requirements.  The  result  of 
this  Act  would  be  a  liberalization  of  the 
rules  of  standing,  which  would  not  only  re- 
duce the  burdens  on  coiirts  and  litigants  but 
would  expand  law  enforcement  capabilities 
and  msJce  It  easier  for  Individuals  to  protect 
their  interests. 

Constitutionality 

The  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  enact  this  legislation  Is  clear.  Standing 
doctrine  Is  rooted  in  the  case  or  controversy 
requirement  for  federal  Jurisdiction  con- 
tained in  Article  m  of  the  Constitution,  a 
requirement  designed  to  Insure  that  plain- 
tiffs are  able  to  adequatiely  present  relevant 
Issues  to  a  court  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
require  an  advisory  opinion  to  be  rendered. 
See  e.g..  Flast  v.  Cohen,  supra,  392  U.S.  at 
96-97;  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  supra,  619  P.2d  at 
850-51.  The  case  law  which  has  construed 
the  constitutional  requirement  Indicates 
that  the  plaintiffs  whose  standing  Is  recog- 
nized by  this  statute  will  not  deprive  the 
courts  of  their  Article  HI  Jurisdiction.  See 
United  States  v.  SCRAP,  supra,  412  U.S.  at 
689.  n.l4;  see  also  Baker  v.  Carr,  supra; 
Flast  V.  Cohen,  supra.  In  addition,  becatise 
the  Act  will  increase  law  enforcement  and 
government  accountability,  plaintiffs  basing 
their  standing  on  the  Act  will  serve  a  public 
interest  function  which  has  frequently  been 
held  to  be  sufficient  for  Article  m  purposes. 
See  e.g..  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
STon  V.  Sanders  Radio  Station,  supra.  309 
U.S.  at  477  (1940);  Scripps-Howard  Radio. 
Inc.  V.  FCC,  supra.  316  U.S.  at  14;  Associated 
Industries  of  New  York  State,  Inc.  v.  Ickes. 
supra,  134  P.2d  at  704;  Office  of  Communica- 
tions of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC, 
359  P.2d  994,  1001  (D.C.Clr.  1966).  See  also 
Davis.  Administrative  Law  Treatise,  vol.  3, 
5  22.05. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  denied  • 
plaintiff    standing    because    of    a    constitu- 


tional defect.  Whenever  standing  has  been 
denied  It  has  been  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
the  Constitution  which  have  been  termed 
"prudential  limitations"  on  standing.  See 
United  States  v.  Richardson,  supra,  418  U.S. 
at  196;  Warth  v.  Seldin,  supra,  422  U.S.  at 
501.  Consequently,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact  this 
legislation.  Even  in  Warth  v.  Seldin,  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated  on  four  separata 
occasions,  without  objection  by  a  single  Jus- 
tice, that  Congress  could  statutorily  elimi- 
nate the  prudential  limitations  on  standing 
Just  as  this  Act  does.  Moreover,  It  is  well 
established  that  Congress  can  create  rights 
which  would  not  exist  absent  congressional 
action  and  can  grant  standing  to  enforce 
those  rights.  See  e.g.,  Warth  v.  Seldin,  supra, 
422  U.S.  at  500;  Trafficante  v.  Metropolitan 
Life  Iru.  Co.,  supra;  Davis,  Administratixft 
Law  Treatise,  vol.  3,  SS  22.03  &  22.04. 
Impact  on  the  courts 

Although  more  plaintiffs  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  under  this  Act,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  courts  will  become 
over-burdened.  As  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
noted  concerning  administrative  proceed- 
ings In  Oj^ce  of  Communication  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC,  supra,  359 
F.2dat  1006: 

"The  fears  of  regulatory  agencies  that 
their  processes  will  be  Inundated  by  expan- 
sion of  standing  criteria  are  rarely  borne 
out.  Always  a  restraining  factor  Is  the  ex- 
pense of  participation  in  the  administra- 
tive process,  an  economic  reality  which  will 
operate  to  limit  the  number  of  those  who 
will  seek  participation;  legal  and  related  ex- 
penses of  administrative  proceedings  are 
such  that  even  those  vrtth  large  economic 
interests  find  the  costs  burdensome." 
The  same  economic  reality  will  prevent  over- 
burdening of  the  courts  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  because  this  legislation 
wUl  provide  long  needed  clarification  of  the 
law.  Judicial  resources  wriil  be  saved  rather 
than  drained.  The  Act  seeks  to  continue  the 
trend  toward  meaningful  standing  rules  be- 
gun by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Data  Process' 
ing,  supra,  and  Barlow  v.  Collins,  397  VS. 
159  (1970),  a  trend  that  need  not  be  feared. 
As  Professor  Davis  has  stated: 

"Why  should  not  'any  cltlzsr"  or  'any 
person"  be  allowed  to  litigate  any  question 
In  which  the  public  has  an  Interest?  Some 
state  courts  have  gone  about  this  far.  and 
experience  has  shown  that  no  significant 
harm  seems  to  result. 

"The  difference  between  the  law  that  stems 
from  Data  Processing  and  Barlow  differs 
only  slightly  from  a  system  of  allowing  "any 
person"  to  litigate  any  question  In  which 
the  public  has  an  Interest."  [Davis,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Text,  1972,  at  429). 

The  public  has  a  strong  Interest  In  seeing 
that  our  administrative  agencies  act  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  and  here,  where  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  relaxed  stand- 
ing requirements  will  overburden  the  courts, 
private  civil  enforcement  of  the  laws  reg- 
ulating our  administrative  agencies  should 
be  welcomed  rather  than  discouraged. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  increase  the 
number  of  cases  which  are  decided  on  the 
merits,  and  nothing  herein  should  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  availability  of  Judicial 
review  that  currently  exists.  Standing  doc- 
trine should  not  be  used  as  a  device  for 
achieving  ends  which  are  ulterior  to  those 
of  adequate  Issue  presentation,  nor  should 
standing  be  used  to  Insulate  private  inter- 
ests or  particular  agency  actions  from  re- 
view. There  Is  no  danger  that  courts  will 
be  forced  to  decide  cases  which  they  are 
unequipped  to  decide  as  a  result  of  this  Act. 
Justiciability  doctrines  such  as  the  political 
question  limitation,  as  well  as  summary  ad- 
judication procedures  allowing  cases  to  be 
disposed  of  on  motions  to  dismiss  and  mo- 
tions for  summary  Judgment,  will  prevent 
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at  one  time  for  one  purpose  would  have  been 
available  at  another  time  for  another  pur- 
pose, and  the  other  economic  factors  which 
make  annual  accounting  meaningful  In  only 
a  theoretical  sense,  this  section  has  not  re- 
quired taxpayer  plaintiffs  to  show  that  they 
contributed  some  of  the  fxmds  at  issue. 
Rather,  the  requirements  for  taxpayer  stand- 
ing have  been  designed  for  ease  of  applica- 
tion. This  section  does  not  exceed  the  "case" 
or  "controversy"  limits  of  Article  rn  of  the 
Constitution  because,  as  Flast  v.  Cohen,  su- 
pra, indicates,  a  taxpayer's  interest  is  suffi- 
cient to  confer  Article  ni  Jurisdiction,  even 
without  a  showing  that  the  plaintiff  actually 
contributed  some  of  the  funds  at  issue.  See 
also,  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise,  vol. 
3,  §  22.09.  Moreover,  because  Congress  has 
recognized  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  that  taxpay- 
ers have  an  Interest  in  preventing  the  unlaw- 
ful expenditure  of  tax  revenues,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  section  is  also  established 
by  Trafflcante,  supra.  See  also,  Davis,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise,  vol.  3,  I  22.03. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  requires  that 
no  action  may  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
notified  of  the  basis  of  the  alleged  illegal- 
ity of  the  expenditure  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  suit.  As  in 
subsection  6(b).  the  notice  requirement  Is 
not  Jurisdictional  and  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  prior  action  is  necessary  In  order  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  Judicial  relief,  but  this  will 
occur  only  under  unusual  circumstances. 
The  purpose  of  the  notice  provision  is  to 
Inform  the  Attorney  General,  as  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  United  States,  that  the  legality 
of  federal  tax  expenditures  is  being  con- 
tested. 

Subsection  (d)  grants  an  independent 
basis  of  Jurisdiction  for  taxpayer  suits. 

Sec.  8.  Partial  iNVAunrrT. — ^Thls  section 
provides  that  if  any  provision  of  this  Act 
should  be  held  unconstitutional,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  shall  remain  in  force.  In  the 
unlikely  event  that  a  particular  plaintiff 
seeking  standing  under  the  Act  is  found  to 
have  an  interest  so  remote  that  no  Article 
in  "case"  or  "controversy"  exists,  that  par- 
ticular lawsuit  may  be  dismissed  without 
affecting  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
Act  Itself. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Review  Act 
of  1976  has  the  potential  of  solving  virtually 
all  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  under 
the  current  law  of  standing.  By  clarifying 
the  legal  standards,  the  Act  will  reduce  liti- 
gation concerning  this  Issue  and  conserve 
Judicial  resources.  By  eliminating  "pruden- 
tial limitations"  and  focusing  on  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  standing,  the  Act  will 
prevent  abuse  of  the  doctrine.  Under  the  act, 
government  accountability  will  be  increased 
and  all  of  us  will  be  better  able  to  protect 
our  interests  from  the  effects  of  unlawful 
Government  actions.  Moreover,  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  Government  will  be  increased 
and  Government  agencies  will  be  forced  to 
operate  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  There- 
fore the  Administrative  Procedure  Review 
Act  should  be  given  a  high  priority  by  the 
94th  Congress. 

ExHisrr  2 
Excerpts  Prom  Hotjse  Report  No.  94-l()14 
TO    Accompany    H.R.    12048 — Admdostra- 

TIVE    RttLEMAKING    REFORM    ACT    OF    1976 
PUKPOSZ 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  provide  for  congressional 
review  of  regulations  issued  by  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  disapproval  of  proposed  regulations 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  a  direction  by  a  resolution  of  either  House 
of  Congress  requiring  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  reconsider  proposed  or  existing  regu- 


lations. In  order  to  relate  these  procedures 
to  the  rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  conforming  and 
related  amendments  are  made  to  sections 
governing  administrative  procedure  and  Ju- 
dicial review  in  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

OUTLINE    OF    PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1 
The  popular  name  of  the  Act  is  to  be  the 
"Administrative  RvUemaklng  Reform  Act  of 
1976". 

Section  2 

Subsection  (a)  Amends  section  651  of  title 
5  to  revise  the  definition  of  "rule"  as  basically 
"an  agency  statement  of  general  applica- 
bility". Also  as  required  by  new  chapter  6 
on  congressional  review,  "emergency  rule"  is 
defined  as  a  rule  of  temporary  effectiveness 
without  the  usual  notice  and  comment  pro- 
cedure upon  specific  agency  findings  of 
necessity. 

A  new  paragraph  (6)  defines  "ratemaking 
and  cognate  proceedings"  by  including  pres- 
ent language  which  now  includes  this  type 
of  activity  within  the  meaning  of  "rule". 

Subsection  (b)  adds  to  "rulemaking"  in 
section  566(d)  the  term  "ratemaking  and 
cognate  proceedings"  concerning  submission 
of  written  evidence. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  the  same  amend- 
ment to  section  567(b)  Including  "ratemak- 
ing and  cognate  proceedings"  with  "rule- 
making" for  exceptions  to  the  requirement  of 
Initial  decisions. 

szcnoN  3 
This  section  revises  section  663  on  rule- 
making. 

Subsection  (a)(1),  restricts  the  present  ex- 
ception for  notice  and  comment  rulemak- 
ing for  military  or  foreign  affairs  functions 
to  those  functions  authorized  "under  criteria 
established  by  Executive  Order  to  be  kept 
secret  In  the  interest  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy"  which  is  properly  so  classified. 
Subsection  (a)  (2)  wotild  delete  the  present 
exceptions  for  "public  property  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts." 

Subsection  (b)(1)(A)  is  amended  to  add 
to  the  present  requirement  for  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  in  the  Federal  Register  the 
requirement  that  agencies  make  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  Inform  those  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  action,  or,  representative 
members  of  large  groups.  Present  language 
concerning  personal  service  or  actual  notice 
is  transferred  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B). 

Subsection  (b)(1)(B)  contains  present 
language  of  553(b)  dispensing  with  notice  in 
case  of  personal  service  or  actual  notice  In 
accordance  with  law. 

Subsexttion  (b)  (2)  revises  the  present  lan- 
guage of  (b)  as  to  the  contents  of  the  notice 
of  rulemaking,  with  a  new  requirement  of 
statement  of  the  "projected  effective  date  of 
rules",  and  an  added  requirement  in  (B)  of  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rulemaking. 

The  thr§^  Items  (C)  (D)  and  (E)  add  re- 
quirements Nfor  the  notice  Including  a  de- 
scription of  kJhe  subjects  of  the  rulemaking 
and  of  the  major  Issues,  text  of  the  proposed 
rule,  and  identification  of  studies  which  the 
agency  intends  to  rely  upon. 

New  Subsection  (b)  (3)  provides  excep- 
tions to  the  notice  and  comment  procedure. 
While  retaining  an  exception  for  rules  of 
agency  organization,  practice  or  procedure,  it 
does  not  contain  an  exception  for  interpre- 
tive rules  or  statements  of  general  agency 
policy.  An  exception  is  provided  for  rules  of 
a  "routine  nature"  or  "insignificant  impact". 
Presently,  the  exception  is  that  for  "good 
cause"  the  agency  must  find  that  these  pro- 
cedures are  "impracticable,  unnecessary,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest."  An  exception 
Is  provided  for  emergency  rules. 

An  agency  may  invite  differing  points  of 
view,  may  create  advisory  committees,  or  use 
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other  means  to  obtain  suggestions  on  rule- 
making prior  to  giving  notice  of  that  rule- 
making. 

Subsection  (c)  fixes  a  minimum  of  45  days 
for  notice  of  rulemaking.  Written  statements 
are  to  be  received  with  the  right  to  hold  oral 
presentations.  It  further  defines  the  require- 
ments for  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
preside  at  any  such  hearing.  An  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  an  appropriate  procedure 
for  resolution  of  a  "significant  controversy 
over  a  factual  issue."  The  agency  would  then 
be  required  to  state  Its  resolution  of  the  is- 
sue and  its  reasons.  A  new  requirement  pro- 
vides for  maintenance  of  a  file  for  each  rule- 
making proceeding  together  with  an  outline 
of  items  to  be  included. 

New  subsection  (d)  is  an  expansion  of  pres- 
ent language  of  §  563(c)  requiring  a  state- 
ment of  the  basis  and  purpose  of  adopted 
rules.  The  new  requirements  would  include  a 
statement  of  the  purpose,  the  legal  authority 
for  the  rule,  statements  required  by  law,  and 
also  a  requirement  that  the  nilemaklng  file 
contain  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
jecting points  raised  in  opposition  to  the 
rule. 

New  subsection  (d)  (2)  would  bar  adoption 
of  a  rule  "substantially  different"  from  the 
proposed  rule  unless  interested  persons  were 
apprised  of  the  differences  and  given  an  op- 
portunity to  comment. 

New  subsection  (e)  is  a  revision  of  present 
subsection  (d)  on  rules  with  Immediate  ef- 
fect on  publication  or  service.  These  include  a 
rule  which  grants  or  recognizes  an  exemption 
or  relieves  a  restriction,  and  a  rule  exempt 
from  public  notice  and  comment  under  sub- 
section (b)(3);  that  is,  rules  of  agency  orga- 
nization, practice  or  procedure  "routine  na- 
ture" or  "insignificant  impact"  or  emergency 
rules  which  may  also  be  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

As  to  other  rules,  the  effective  date  is  to  Be 
governed  by  sections  602(a)  and  603(b)  in 
the  congressional  review  chapter. 

Subsection  (/)  concerns  the  commence- 
ment of  rulemaking  procediires  upon  Issu- 
ance of  an  emergency  rule.  There  is  a  limit  of 
60  days  for  public  comment  with  provision 
for  an  additional  30  days  if  found  necessary. 
The  rule  Is  then  to  be  issued  within  30  days. 
Finally  it  is  provided  that  the  emergency  rule 
is  to  expire  in  210  days  or  upon  the  effective 
date  of  a  final  nile. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  when  rules  by 
statute  are  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  hearing,  sections  666  and  667  are  to  ap- 
ply to  significant  Issues  of  fact  in  dispute, 
instead  of  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  re- 
vised section  653.  Present  subsection  (c)  has 
similar  language  but  does  not  have  the  ref- 
erence to  "significant  Issues  of  fact  in 
dispute." 

Subsection  (h)  is  essentially  a  restatement 
of  present  subsection  (g)  on  the  right  to  pe- 
tition for  a  rule's  issuance,  amendment  or 
repeal. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  language  some- 
what similar  to  that  found  in  the  Federal 
Register  Act  (44  USC  1507)  and  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (5  USC  552)  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  rule  which  falls  to  comply  with 
the  section.  , 

SECTION   4 

Section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  chapter  6 
to  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  concern- 
ing congressional  review  of  agency  rule 
making. 

New  section  601  defines  terms  applicable  to 
the  chapter  and  with  limited  exceptions  In- 
corporates the  definitions  of  sections  651  of 
chapter  5  on  administrative  procedure.  ITie 
terms  "rule"  and  "emergency  rule"  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  limited  exceptions  which  are 
also  found  in  the  rulemaking  provisions  of 
section  553.  The  term  ""promulgation"  means 
filing  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Register  for 
publication. 


Section  602  provides  fc^r  restdutlons  of  dis- 
approval. Upon  promulgation,  a  copy  ai  a 
rule  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  A 
promulgated  rule  (other  than  an  emergency 
rule)  will  not  go  into  effect  if  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  rule.  A  rule  will  also  be  dis- 
approved if  one  House  adopts  the  concur- 
rent resolution  within  60  days  and  the  other 
House  falls  to  take  adverse  action  on  the 
resolution. 

If  no  committee  of  either  House  has  re- 
ported such  a  concurrent  resolution  or  has 
been  discharged  within  60  calendar  days  or 
neither  House  has  passed  it,  the  rule  may  go 
Into  effect.  If  any  of  those  events  occur  and 
the  resolution  is  not  disapproved,  it  can  go 
into  effect  not  sooner  than  90  days  after 
promulgation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute  modifying  the 
agency's  powers,  the  t^ency  may  not  promul- 
gate a  new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule  identi- 
cal to  one  disapproved  under  the  section. 
After  such  disapproval,  the  procedures  for 
rule  on  that  subject  proposed  wltliln  lees 
than  12  months  may  be  limited  to  changes 
in  the  rule. 

Section  603(a)  provides  that  either  House 
can  pass  a  resolution  directing  an  agency  to 
reconsider  an  existing  rule  (other  than  an 
emergency  rule)  or  a  proposed  rule.  If  such 
a  resolution  Is  adopted  by  either  House  with- 
in 90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  promulgation,  a  new  rule  will  not  go 
into  effect  and  the  agency  must  then  recon- 
sider the  rule  and  within  60  days  either 
withdraw  or  repromulgate  the  rule  or  it  will 
lapse.  A  repromulgated  rule  Is  subjected  to 
the  congressional  review  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 6. 

If,  within  60  days  of  promulgation,  a  com- 
mittee of  either  House  has  not  reported  a 
resolution  for  reconsideration  or  has  not 
been  discharged  within  60  days  after  pro- 
mulgation, the  rule  goes  into  effect.  If  a 
committee  has  reported  or  has  been  dis- 
charged and  the  resolution  doesn't  pass  the 
House  concerned,  the  rule  may  go  into  effect 
in  90  days. 

Subsection  603(c)  of  section  603  concerns 
resolutions  for  reconsideration  of  rules  which 
have  gone  into  effect.  If,  after  180  days  of 
passage  of  such  a  resolution  the  rule  has  not 
been  repromulgated,  the  rule  shall  lapse. 
Prior  to  60  days  before  repromulgation  the 
agency  must  give  notice  of  the  repromulga- 
tion proceedings,  and  the  notice  and  pro- 
ceeding must  comply  with  section  553  (b)  and 
(c)  as  to  procedures  for  rulemarking.  (The 
exceptions  in  562  (b)  (3)  will  not  be  appli- 
cable.) Rules  repromulgated  within  180  days 
of  passage  of  the  reconsideration  resolution 
take  effect  as  provided  in  section  602(a) ,  and 
during  the  period  fixed  for  congressional  re- 
view, the  reconsidered  rule  may  remain  in 
effect. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  it  clear  that  a  con- 
current resolution  of  disapproval  supersedes 
a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  the  same 
rule  or  a  part  thereof. 

Section  604  provides  that  where  a  law 
places  a  time  limit  for  rule  making  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  passes 
the  Congress,  the  agency  must  adopt  the  rule 
and  the  time  limit  in  the  specific  statute  is 
to  apply  to  the  renewed  rulemaking  from  the 
date  of  final  approval  of  either  type  of  resolu- 
tion. 

Section  605  provides  for  the  computation 
of  "calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress"  as  that  term  is  used  in  chapter 
6.  The  period  is  interrupted  only  by  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  but  days  in  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
putation. 

Section  606(a)  provides  for  the  congres- 
sional  procedure   for   the   consideration   of 


resolutions  of  dlsap|Mt>val  and  for  recon- 
slderation  and  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  section  are  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rule  making  power  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  are  to  be 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House 
while  recognizing  the  Constitutional  right 
of  either  House  to  change  its  rules.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  section  are  to  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  each  House  in  the  case  of  resolu- 
tions described  in  section  602  [disapproval  ot 
proposed  rules]  and  section  603  [reconsidera- 
tion of  rules]. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  requires  that  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  and  resolutions  for  re- 
consideration of  a  rule  are  to  be  Immediately 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  having 
oversight  and  legislative  responsibility  over 
agency. 

In  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  606  it  Is 
provided  that  a  committee  may  be  discharged 
for  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval 
or  a  resolution  for  reconsideration.  As  to 
concurrent  resolutions  of  disapproval  of  a 
proposed  rule  under  section  602(a)  or  a  reso- 
lution for  reconsideration  of  a  proposed  rule 
under  602(b) ,  a  committee  can  be  discharged 
of  consideration  after  45  "calendar  days  of 
continuous  session"  from  referral  of  either 
type  of  resolution.  A  committee  can  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  an  effective  rule  under 
section  603(c)  when  90  such  days  elapSb 
from  date  of  referral. 

When  a  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  one  House  of  Congress,  it  Is  pro- 
vided in  §  606(b)  (3  )that  the  committee  to 
which  it  is  referred  in  the  other  House  which 
falls  to  report  in  16  days  may  be  discharged 
of  its  consideration. 

Subsection  (b)  (4)  of  section  606  provides 
that  a  motion  to  discharge  must  be  sup- 
ported by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Congress  involved,  and  is  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  and  privileged  in  the 
Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  or  for  reconsideration  with 
respect  to  the  same  rule) ;  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  no  more  than  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  divided  in  the  House  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
motion  to  discharge  and  to  be  divided  in  the 
Senate  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  606.  The  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  of  dls^proval  or  for 
reconsideration  is  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively.  Except  that  sub- 
section 606(c)  provides  that  when  a  com- 
mittee has  reported  or  has  been  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  rule,  it  would  be  in  order 
to  move  to  consider  the  resolution,  and  the 
subsection  defines  the  procedure. 

Section  607  concerns  the  effect  on  Judicial 
review  of  congressional  review  procedures, 
and  provides  that  congressional  inaction  on 
or  rejection  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
or  for  reconsideration  is  not  to  be  deemed 
an  expression  of  approval  of  the  rule. 

Section  608  provides  for  Administrative 
Conference  study  of  the  new  oongressional 
review  process.  A  report  would  be  made  to 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1982,  and  the 
sum  of  $200,000  would  be  authorized  to  be 
iq>propriated  for  the  study. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  biU 

Subsection  (b)  adds  the  reference  to  new 
chapter  6.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 
Rule  Making,  to  the  table  of  ch^ters  in 
part  1  of  Title  6,  United  States  Code. 
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Section  4(c)  d^ 
Subsection   (c)    of  th( 
the  provisions  of  chapter 
States  Ckxie,  would  s 
visions  of  law  governing 
gresslonal    review    of 
extent  such  other  provtelo: 
tent  with  such  chaptei 
three  congresses  fixed  l|i 

bUl. 

Section 
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agency 


Ui 


This  section  makes 
tlon  706  on  scope  of 
conform  that  section 
the  bill  to  Section  553  of 
reference   in   §  553(c)  (3 
dures    where    there    is 
troversy  over  a  factual 
posed  riile.  Section  706 
the  addition  of  a  new 
706    providing    as    an 
holding  unlawful  and 
action,   findings   and 
mlnatlon  that  such 
by  material  In  the 

Section 


anendments  of  sec- 
rfvlcw  of  Title  5  to 
changes  made   by 
that  title.  It  adds  a 
concerning  proce- 
"slgntficant    con- 
issue"  as  to  a  pro- 
Is  also  amended  by 
cUuse  (G)  to  section 
a  Idltlonal    basis    for 
s'ttlng  aside  agency 
coacluslons.   a   deter- 
act^on  Is  unwarranted 
file. 


rul(  making 


tie 


This  section  makes 
the  beginning  of  the 
provides  that  section  4  ( 
Title  5)   will  lapse  at 
Congress  unless  renewed 
die  adjoxirnment  of  that 


Act  effective  at 

Congress.  It  also 

iddlng  Chapter  6  to 

end  of  the  97th 

prior  to  the  sine 

( 'ongress. 


95  ;b 


the 


ADDITIONAL  COSPO  *JSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLjUTIONS 

S.   2676 


^!r 


At  the  request  of 
ator  from  Wyoming 
the  Senator  from  Iowa 
added  as  cosponsors  o 
establish  a  Commissioi  i 
pliance  with  the 

S.    273t) 

Mr 


At  the  request  of 
ator  from   Arizona    < 
added  as  a  cosponsor 
amend  the  Internal 
to    permit    an 
amounts  paid  by  that 
tirement  savings  for 
spouse. 

S.   2871) 


At  the  request  of 
Senator  from  Maryland 
added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  amend  the  Interna; 
1954  to  treat  Federal 
income  the  same  as 
come  to  the  extent 
income  does  not 
age  benefits  which  ma; 
title  II  of  the  Social 
amounts  which  may 
reducing  such  benefit! 

S.    29C2 


thst 
exceed 


cospo  nsor 


At  the  request  of  Mi 
Senator  from  California 
was  added  as  a 
bill  to  require  the  US 
make  certain 
closing  of  the  third 
post  oflBces. 

S.    3016 

•Mr 


At  the  request  of 
ator  from  Mississippi  ' 
the    Senator    from 
DoMENici)  were  added 
S.  3076,  the  Paperwork 
tation  Act  of  1976 
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the  bill 

bill  provides  that 
6  of  Title  5,  United 
any  other  pro- 
procedures  for  con- 
niles   to    the 
ns  are  Inconsls- 
for  the  period  of 
Section  6  of  the 


Case,  the  Sen- 

(Mr.  McGeei   and 

(Mr.  Clark >  were 

S.  2679.  a  bill  to 

to  monitor  com- 

Helskiki  Accords. 


Roth,  the  Sen- 
Ar.   Fannin)    was 
S.  2732,  a  bill  to 
Retenue  Code  of  1954 
to    deduct 
individual  for  re- 
he  benefit  of  his 


indiv  dual 


Mr 


MoNTOYA,  the 
'Mr.  Be  ALL)  was 
of  S.  2870.  a  bill 
Revenue  Code  of 
•etirement  system 
Social  security  in- 
such  retirement 
the  sum  of  old- 
be  received  under 
Security  Act  and 
earned  without 


lie 


Hugh  Scott,  the 

•  Mr.  Cranston) 

to  S.  2962,  a 

Postal  Service  to 

considerfetions  prior  to  the 

and  fourth-class 


NuNN,  the  Sen- 

^r.  Eastland)  and 

Ifew    Mexico    (Mr. 

as  cosponsors  of 

Review  and  Limi- 


■.  S144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3144,  a  bill  to 
authorize  competition  in  the  delivery  of 
first-class  mail. 

RnCOTAL    or    A    CONSPONSOR 
8.   3183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3183,  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.   3226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3226,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  remove  the  time  limitations  with- 
in which  programs  of  education  for  vet- 
erans must  be  completed. 

S.    32S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3254,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  encour- 
age domestic  travel  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
certain  assistance  tq  projects  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  such  act. 

S.    3254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3254,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  to  encourage  domestic 
travel  in  order  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance to  projects  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  act. 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  400,  a  resolution  to 
create  a  new  Senate  committee  on  intel- 
ligence activities. 

SENATE     CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  105,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  democ- 
racy in  Italy  and  participation  by  Italy 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  431— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CONTRACTING  PRACTICES 
DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  SUGAR 
BEET  PRODUCERS  OP  NEBRASKA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  431 

Whereas  the  majority  of  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers In  Nebraska  have  heretofore  entered  Into 
contracts  with  one  major  sugar  company 
prior  to  planting  their  crops  of  sugar  beets; 
and 

Whereas  such  company  has  refused  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  such  growers  for  the 
1976  crop  on  the  same  or  similar  terms  as  In 
past  years  when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  was 
in  effect;  and 


Whereas  such  growers  have  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  entering  Into  a  contract  with 
such  company  for  the  current  crop  of  sugar 
beets,  other  than  not  producing  sugar  beets; 
and 

Whereas  such  growers  will  be  forced  to  suf- 
fer at  least  a  10  percent  loss  from  previous 
contract  terms;  and 

Whereas  the  time  for  planing  svigar  beets 
in  Nebraska  during  the  current  crop  year 
Is  imminent:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected under  sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  jurisdiction  imder  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation with  respect  to — 

(1)  allegations  made  by  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers In  Nebraska  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar 
company  with  which  they  have  contracted 
in  prior  years  is,  in  effect,  forcing  them  to 
accept  unfair  and  inequitable  contract  terms 
because  such  company  is  the  only  reason- 
able source  available  to  them  for  the  sale 
of  their  commodity; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  company  is 
or  has  been  engaging  In  monopolistic  or 
other  unfair  trade  practices  In  dealing  with 
the  growers  of  sugar  beets  in  Nebraska; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  such  sugar  com- 
pany Is  Involved  with  sources  of  sugar  which 
are  competitive  with  beet  sugar,  and  the 
consequences  of  such  Involvement,  if  any, 
on  the  negotiations  of  such  company  with 
sugar  beet  producers; 

(4)  the  failure  of  such  company  to  enter 
into  timely  contract  negotiations  with  such 
growers  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  company  has  engaged  In  any  unfair, 
unethical,  or  Ulegal  practices  In  dealing  with 
such  growers; 

(5)  the  need  for  legislation  or  other  ac- 
tion to  prevent  unfair.  Illegal,  or  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  such  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers and  to  Insure  that  such  growers  will  be 
able  to  contract  for  the  production  of  their 
sugar  beet  crops  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions;  and 

(6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may  deem  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  the  subject 
under  study  and  Investigation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  shall  report  the  results  of  its  study 
and  investigation  to  the  Senate  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  Resolution  is  agreed  to.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  appropriate. 


April  12,  1976 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  432— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ON 
DECONTROL  OP  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

S.  Res.  432 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  energy  action  numbered  1  (one)  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  April  1,  1976  by  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  March 
29,  1976. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  in  accordance 
with  procedures  specified  in  section  551 
of  toe  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (Public  Law  94-163)  expressing  the 
Senate's  disapproval  of  the  proposal  by 
toe  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  ex- 
empt residual  fuel  oil  from  the  price  and 


allocation  controls.  This  PEA  proposal 
was  made  part  of  toe  Record  in  toe  Sen- 
ate on  April  1,  1976,  and  would  become 
effective  at  toe  end  of  15  legislative  days 
unless  disapproved  by  either  House  of 
Congress.  In  toe  case  of  toe  Senate  this 
period  would  extend  through  toe  Easter 
recess. 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  widely  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity  and  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  primary  energy  for  toe  industrial  sec- 
tor of  toe  economy.  Serious  questions  of 
public  policy  are  raised  by  toe  PEA  pro- 
posal to  remove  controls  from  toe  sale  of 
this  product,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
FEA  amendments  to  toe  crude  oil  en- 
titlements program  as  it  relates  to  the 
production  of  residual  fuel  oil.  I  have 
written  to  FEA  Administrator  Frank  G. 
Zarbf  requesting  detailed  response  to 
toese  questions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  toe 
Record  at  toe  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witoout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  submitting  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  toe  PEA's 
proposal  to  remove  controls  from  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  because  I  feel  strongly  toat 
toe  Senate  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  utilize  toe  procedures  contemplated 
in  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  consider  tois  issue.  I  expect  that 
Mr.  Zarb's  response  to  my  letter  will  pro- 
vide much-needed  clarification  of  impact 
of  toe  PEA'S  program  for  residual  fuel 
oil.  If  toe  PEA  fails  to  respond  ade- 
quately, the  resolution  will  provide  the 
Senate  wito  a  mechanism  to  express  its 
disapproval  of  tois  program. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affaks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  12, 1976. 
Hon.  Frank  O.  Zarb, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zarb:  The  Committee  has  re- 
ceived the  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
March  29,  1976  proposal  to  exempt  residual 
fuel  oil  from  price  and  allocation  regula- 
tions as  well  as  FEA's  related  amendments 
to  the  crude  oil  entitlements  regulation  for 
dealing  with  East  Coast  market  conditions. 

The  extensive  public  record  before  the  F^A 
on  both  of  these  matters  highlights  the 
fundamental  Importance  of  residual  fuel 
oil  to  our  national  economy  and  particularly 
to  the  regional  economies  and  consumers  of 
the  East  Coast.  Should  these  regulatory  ac- 
tions result  In  higher  residual  fuel  oil  prices 
they  will  automatically  mcrease  electricity 
costs  to  both  consumers  and  Industry,  there- 
by reducing  consumer  purchasing  power,  re- 
ducing the  level  of  Industrial  activity  and  m- 
creasing  the  price  of  consumer  goods.  These 
consequences  would  fall  on  a  national  eco- 
nomy barely  emerging  from  severe  and  sus- 
stained  economic  doldrums,  and  an  East 
Coast  economy  which  Is  still  ravaged  by  un- 
acceptable levels  of  unemployment.  In  light 
of  these  conditions,  and  the  open  ended  price 
uncertainties  of  decontrol.  I  have  serious 
questions  concerning  the  timing  and  many 
aspects  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
decontrol  the  price  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

FEA's  new  modifications  to  the  entitlement 
regulation  appear  to  establish  substantial 
disadvantages  In  feedstock  costs  for  domestic 
refiners  selling  to  the  East  Coast  as  opposed 
to  other  domestic  refiners  selling  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country.  The  result,  accord- 
ing to  FEA's  own  findings,  is  "that  domestic 
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price  will  equate  to  world  price  of  residual 
fuel  oil  in  markets  which  are  d^>endent  on 
Imported  product  [l.e.,  the  East  Coast];  in- 
terior domestic  prices  will  conform  to  lower 
average  domestic  crude  costs."  It  to  my  un- 
derstanding that  these  differentials  between 
the  East  Coast  and  the  remainder  of  the  UjS. 
could  be  on  the  order  of  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Leaving  the  fate  of  tbe  entire  East  Coast 
to  the  mercy  of  "world"  price  levels  dictated 
by  the  OPEC  cartel  while  the  remainder  of 
the  country  benefits  from  "lower  average 
domestic  crude  costs"  does  not  appear  to 
square  with  PEA's  obligation  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to  In- 
sure "equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  FEA  expects  residual 
oil  prices  In  the  rest  of  the  country  also  to 
rise  to  levels  established  by  the  OPEC  cartel, 
I  caimot  see  how  FEA  can  Justify  permitting 
"lower  average  domestic  crude  costs"  to  re- 
sult In  additional  profit  for  refiners  rather 
than  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

In  InltUting  Its  study  of  residual  oU  pric- 
ing. FEA  expressed  concern  about  reducing 
costs  for  residual  fuel  oil  sellers  under  the 
entitlements  program  after  decontrol  be- 
cause price  controls  on  residual  fuel  were 
necessary  ."to  ensure  that  entitlement  reve- 
nues are  passed  through."  It  seems  peculiar 
that  PEA  has  now  come  to  the  contrary  con- 
clusion that  the  limited  entitlement  benefits 
it  has  made  available  to  the  East  Coast  wUl 
somehow  be  passed  through  the  consumers 
after  decontrol. 

Proper  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  remove  price 
and  allocation  controls  from  residual  fuel 
oil  requires  that  Congress  fully  understand 
the  Impact  of  both  the  recent  modifications 
of  the  entitlement  program  and  the  proposal 
to  remove  contarols  from  residual  fuel  oil 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  under  the 
fifteen  day  review  program  provided  for  In 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  questions  raised  above  spe- 
cific Information  Is  needed  In  the  following 
areas  concerning  the  entitlements  program 
and  the  decontrol  proposal: 

1.  Why  are  East  Coast  residual  oil  prices 
maintained  under  the  new  entitlements  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  aproxlmately  $1.50  a  bar- 
rel or  3.5  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  re- 
sidual oil  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try? 

2.  After  decontrol  what  wUl  prevent  sellers 
of  residual  fuel  oil  from  increasing  their 
profits  by  charging  the  world  price  rather 
than  passing  the  benefit  of  the  entitle- 
ments program  subsidy  on  to  consumers  In 
the  form  of  reduced  prices? 

3.  Does  the  Administration's  new  entitle- 
ments program  in  effect  deny  East  Coast  con- 
sumers the  benefits  of  reduced  prices  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  oU  Import  tariff  and 
instead  grant  this  benefit  to  Caribbean  re- 
finers by  maintaing  or  increasing  East  Coast 
residual  fuel  oil  prices? 

4.  Etoes  the  Administration's  program  re- 
duce or  remove  competitive  pressures  and 
other  incentives  which  had  caused  Venezuela, 
an  OEPC  cartel  member,  to  reduce  residual 
oil  prices  in  recent  months? 

5.  Does  the  decontrol  program  Invite  users 
of  residual  oil  to  switch  to  home  heating  oil 
and  other  distillates  which  remain  under 
price  controls  and  thereby  create  a  possi- 
bility of  regional  distillate  shortages? 

6.  Does  the  Administration  program  cre- 
ate new  incentives  to  export  refining  capac- 
ity which  should  be  located  in  the  United 
States?  "    ^=.r-.^ 

7.  Does  the  Administration's  program  make^ 
it  likely  that  any  increase  in  demand  for 
residual  fuel  bil  wUl  be  filled,  from  foreign, 
rather  than  /domestic,  sources  and  will  it 
therefore  tend  to  Increase  oil  Imports? 

8.  Why  hasn't  the  reduction  in  crude  oil 
and  refined  product  costs  associated  with  re- 


moval of  the  oU  Import  tariff  on  December 
22.  1975  been  passed  through  to  consumers? 
What  role  have  the  "banked  costs"  of  re- 
fineries played  in  this  delay? 

I  raise  these  questions  because  I  believe 
they  pose  serious  Issues  of  energy  policy  and 
public  policy  which  require  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  I  recognize  that  the 
Administration's  complex  modification  of  the 
entitlements  regulation  is  designed  to  re- 
duce a  competitive  advantage  currently  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Amerada  Hess  Corporation  over 
other  Caribbean  refineries,  including  those 
recently  nationalized  by  Venezuela. 

I  am  hopeful  that  your  detailed  response 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  make  an  informed 
decision  on  this  problem,  on  the  decontrol 
program,  and  posisibly  to  suggest  other  al- 
ternatives which  would  better  achieve  agreed- 
upon  objectives  of  national  poUcy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  protection  and  equi- 
table treatment  to  East  Coast  consumers,  in- 
dtistry  and  electric  utilities. 

Attached  tar  your  review  and  response  la 
a  more  detailed  presentation  of  these  and 
other  questions.  Iiuksmuch  as  Congress  has 
only  a  very  limited  c^portunlty  and  period 
of  time  to  review  the  decontrol  program  be- 
fore determining  whether  to  permit  to  be- 
come effective,  I  would  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  these  questions  no  later  than  1:00 
p.m.  on  April  26.  1976. 
Sincerely  yours 

Lex  MrrcALF. 
Acting  Chairman. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DISCRIMINATORY  IMPOSTS  ON 
WINE— S.  1624 

AMENOMXNT  NO.    ISM 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
toe  table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1624)  to  promote  toe  free  flow 
of  commerce  among  toe  several  States, 
and  for  otoer  purposes. 

(The  remarfa  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
submitted  toe  amendment  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Record.) 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1976 — S.  3201 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1599 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
toe  table.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pn«x)sed  by  him  to 
toe  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend  toe  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  to  increase  toe  antirecessionary 
effectiveness  of  toe  program,  and  for 
otoer  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  toe  informatlOTi  of  toe 
Senate  and  toe  public  that  toe  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee will  continue  markup  on  S.  3105, 
toe  ERDA  authorization  bill,  on  Tuesday, 
.April  13  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  previously  scheduled  by 
toe  subcommittee  for  April  13  on  S.  3145, 
toe  Energy  Conservation  Institute  bill, 
has  been  rescheduled  for  Friday.  April 
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30  at  10  ajn.  in  room  3|L10,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


CP 


THE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
HEARINGS  ON 
NESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  P]  esident,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings  on  tjie  programs,  pol- 
icies, and  procedures  ol  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  follows: 

Thursday,  May  6,  19'  '6,  room  318  Rus- 
sel  Office  Building,  10  s  .m.:  SBA  7(a)  fi- 
nancial assistance  prog  rams,  second  ses- 
sion (first  session  hdd  February  23, 
1976).  Cochairmen:  tie  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkjun)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  <  M  r.  BARiLETTi, 

The  location  for  thi(  followicghear- 
ings,  beginning  at  10  a  m.  each  day,  will 
be  room  4221  of  th;  Dirksen  Office 
Building: 

Friday,  May  7,  1976:  SBA  surety  bond 
program,  third  session  (first  and  second 
sessions  held  on  November  19  and  20, 
1975).  Cochairmen:  tie  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmin)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett). 

Friday,  May  14,  197$:  SBA  502,  com- 
munity development  ptogram.  Cochair- 
men: the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett)  . 

Thursday,  May  20,  1  »76:  SBA  disaster 
assistance  program,  i Cochairmen:  the 
Senator  from  New  Hai^pshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
lNTYRE> ,  the  Senator  filom  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  and  the  S^ator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett) 

Friday,  May  21,  19' 
nancial  assistance  programs,  third  ses- 
sion. Cochairmen:  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haske.l).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  B  (irtlett)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama 

Friday,  June  11.  1976:  Oversight  of 
SBA  financial  assistarce  to  the  single- 
and  multi-family  hous  ng  industry.  Co- 
chairmen:  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  S«  nator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pa<kwood). 

Further  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  o^ces  at  telephone 
224-5175. 
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OVERSIGHT 
SMALL  BUSI- 


CHANGE  IN  HE/ RING  TIME 


Pr  »ident. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
Business  Subcommittee 
Regulation   will   begin 
"Overregulation  of  Siiall 
9:30  a.m.  instead  of  10 
scheduled,  on  April  26 
Boston,    Mass.    This 
chaired  by  the  Senator 
shire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  , 
subcommittee. 


ADDITIONAL  ST  ^TEMENTS 


THE    VIRGINIA    BEAJDH 
ERGY  CONSERVATI  ON 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRb 
dent,  today  I  wish  to  ca  I 
the  Senate  to  a  remarkable 
what  can  be  achieved 
tlve   and   detemin«tldn 


6:   SBA  7(a)    fi- 


the  Small 

on  Government 

its   hearing   on 

Business"  at 

i.m.  as  previously 

in  Faneuil  Hall, 

tiearing    will    be 

from  New  Hamp- 

chairman  of  the 


PILOT    EN- 
PROGRAM 


JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

the  attention  of 

example  of 

when  the  initia- 

of    individual 


citizens  sets  in  motion  a  project  that  is 
truly  xiseful  to  a  community. 

In  this  case,  one  man's  original  idea 
has  given  birth  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion program  involving  his  fellow  citizens, 
the  government  of  his  city,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  State  and  the  Government  of 
his  Nation.  - 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Alcorn,  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  was  the  originator.  The  idea 
was  to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement 
of  the  economies  which  can  be  achieved 
by  energy  conservation  measures  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  Alcorn,  an  engineer,  studied  this 
.problem  and  came  up  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  tabulating  the  utility  bills  of 
selected  homes  in  his  own  city  before  and 
after  certain  improvements  in  insulation, 
equipment,  and  other  devices  were 
made. 

He  presented  the  suggestion  to  Louis  R. 
Lawson,  director  of  the  Virginia  Energy 
Office,  an  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lawson  was  receptive  and 
recommended  the  involvement  of  the  city 
of  Virginia  Beach. 

Mayor  J.  Curtis  Payne  of  Virginia 
Beach  also  saw  great  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal, and  planning  got  underway. 
Citizens  meetings  were  held,  and  homes 
selected  for  the  energy  conservation 
survey,  which  is  now  underway.  The 
program  was  given  the  name,  "The 
Virginia  Beach  Pilot  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Program." 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the 
picture  when  it  was  decided  to  seek  help 
from  the  nearby  Langley  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  Research 
Center  has  sophisticated  and  expensive 
infrared  detectors  which  are  capable  of 
measuring  graphically  the  results  of 
missing  or  improperly  installed  insula- 
tion. Dr.  Donald  P.  Hearth,  Director  of 
the  Research  Center,  agreed  to  partic- 
ipation in  the  Virginia  Beach  program, 
to  the  degree  possible,  consistent  with 
Langley's  primary  mission. 

And  so  a  very  practical  and  very 
worthy  project  now  is  underway  with 
full  involvement  of  the  citizenry  in  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  the  government  of  the  city, 
the  government  of  State,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lawson,  whose  office  is  funding 
the  project,  estimates  the  total  cost  at 
about  $25,000.  If  meaningful  results  are 
obtained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
cost  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
knowledge  gained  and  the  steps  that  will 
be  taken  by  Virginia  Beach  citizens  to 
save  energy  in  their  residences. 

And  so  today  I  want  to  salute  Mr.  Al- 
corn, Mr.  Lawson,  Mayor  Payne,  Dr. 
Hearth  and  all  others  who  have  had  a 
part  in  this  splendid  undertaking. 

I  hope  that  the  example  of  what  is 
being  done  in  Virginia  Beach  will  in- 
spire similar  programs  in  other  com- 
munities. Energy  conservation  is  a  high- 
priority  goal  in  this  country,  and  projects 
like  the  one  begun  in  Virginia  Beach  can 
make  a  real  contribution  toward  achiev- 
ing that  goal. 


FAIR  HOUSING  AND  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  April  11 
marked  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 


signing  of  the  fair  housing  law.  title 
vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

As  all  of  us  in  Congress  are  aware,  title 
VIII  makes  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  within  constitutional 
limitations,  for  fair  housing  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  fully  8  years 
after  passage  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion, equality  of  access  to  housing  is  still 
unfortimately  an  unfulfilled  promise  for 
many  Americans. 

Each  year  in  April,  the  Office  of  Fair 
Housing  and  Equal  Opportxuiity  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— the  Office  charged  with  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  fair  hous- 
ing law,  attempts  to  make  Americans 
aware  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
under  the  law  and  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  practice  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

On  April  2  of  this  year,  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  commemoration  of  Pair 
Housing  Month,  Mr.  James  H.  Blair,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportimity  delivered  remarks 
that  eloquently  summarized  the  case  for 
fair  housing  in  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Blair's  remarks  of  April  2  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
share  this  statement  of  America's  fair 
housing  pledge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  James  H.  Blair 

Pair  Housing  Is  an  American  Idea.  Early 
In  our  history  It  was  recognized  that  true 
personal  freedom  hinged  on  the  Individual's 
ability  to  move  freely,  hence  to  settle  freely 
wherever  he  wished  to  settle. 

It  Is  an  American  Idea  for  anoth^  reason: 
Segregated   housing    and   the   denlal^'fil  '4t!S 
cess  to  any  home  within  a  person's  financial 
means  threatens  the  heart  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Fair  housing  Is  an  American  Idea,  lastly, 
because  Americans  believe  In  fair  play,  and 
fair  housing  Is  but  an  extension  of  that 
fundamental  concept. 

I  believe  fair  housing  Is  also  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  For  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  before  us  In  other  areas 
of  concern — energy,  economy,  environment, 
Industrial  productivity  and  the  like — if  we 
are  to  meet  these  challenges,  we  must  first 
set  aside  the  differences  that  can  prevent 
the  fullfillment  of  our  nation's  manifold 
promise. 

This  year  we  are.  In  part,  celebrating  a 
revolution — one  that  helped  create  a  uni- 
fied nation  from  a  handful  of  colonies.  It 
Is  time  now  to  set  our  sights  toward  another 
revolution — one  of  attitude — that  can  re- 
create a  nation  unified  In  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

The  provision  of  "a  decent  home  In  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can .  .  ."  is  only  one  part  of  the  overall 
task  we  face  as  we  move  Into  our  third 
century. 

If  we  achieve  this,  I  believe  we  will  gain 
the  measure  of  maturity  necessary  to  carry 
us  successfully  Into  and  through  the  next 
two  hundred  years. 


ADMINISTRATION  GIVES  LOW  PRI- 
ORITY TO  NUTRITION  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  study  prepared  by  the  Congress- 
ional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  printed  by  the  Senate  Se- 
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lect  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hiiman 
Needs,  and  entitled  "The  Role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Human  Nutrition 
Research,"  revealed  through  hard  data 
the  total  lack  of  emphasis  placed  on 
human  nutrition  research  throughout 
the  Federal  Government.  Although  many 
of  us  sxispect  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
severity  of  the  problem  comes  as  a  harsh 
reality. 

The  report  indicates  that  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  USDA  research  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1974  was  allocated  for  human 
nutrition  research.  This  $10  million  in- 
cludes all  such  research  both  intermural 
and  extramural,  and  thus.  In  this  fiscal 
year  only  $715,000  of  the  USDA  budget  is 
designated  for  competitive  grants  in  the 
area  of  food  and  nutrition  research.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  research  takes  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  State  universities 
and  land  grant  colleges  are  truly  remark- 
able. 

On  March  17,  Dr.  M.  C.  Nesheim.  repre- 
senting the  Commission  on  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges testified  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  human  nutri- 
tion research.  He  believes  that  Federal 
food  programs  aimed  at  improving  the 
nutritional  status  of  our  population 
should  contain  fvmding  to  allow  for  re- 
search that  would  provide  information  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  He  further 
states  that  the  resources  available  for 
nutrition  research  must  be  increased 
substantially  before  they  will  have  an  ap- 
preciative impact  on  nutrition  research 
done  in  U.S.  universities. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  this  paper  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  remind 
them  of  the  need  for  this  wealthy  coim- 
try  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  im- 
prove tlie  nutritional  well-being  of  its 
people.  A  first  step  must  be  to  develop 
a  well  planned  nutrition  research  pro- 
gram in  a  number  of  areas  such  as: 

First.  Developing  a  systematic  meth- 
odology for  evaluating  the  nutritional 
status  of  Individuals  and  target  groups. 

Second.  Developing  a  system  of  moni- 
toring the  nutrient  quality  of  our  food 
supply  with  an  emphasis  on  changes 
which  occur  through  processing. 

Third.  Studying  the  loss  of  trace  ma- 
terials with  manufacturing. 

Fourth.  Reviewing  pharmaceutical 
agents  which  are  consumed  chronical- 
ly and  their  effect  on  the  micro-nu- 
trient requirement  of  the  individuals; 
I.e.,  birth  control  pills. 

Fifth.  Carefully  reviewing  the  RDA 
and  considering  alternatives. 

Sixth.  Developing  Incentive  programs 
for  medical  schools  to  develop  nutrition 
curricula. 

Seventh.  Developing  modern  materials 
for  teaching  nutrition  as  part  of  health 
education  in  schools,  health  centers,  and 
80  forth.  These  programs  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  on-going  programs  such 
as  the  nutritional  aspects  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ne- 
sheim be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Testimony  at  Hearings  bt  the  Hottsk  Ao- 
aiCTTLTUiEuu.  Ck>MMrrrEE  in  Washington, 
D.C.  ON  March  17,  1976  bt  M.  C.  Neshkim, 

COBNEIX  UNIVERSITT  * 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate 
In  these  hearings  relative  to  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  Human  Nutrition 
Research.  I  am  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Nutritional  Sciences  at  Ck>meU  University. 
This  Division  is  one  of  the  largest  university 
academic  units  in  the  United  States  em- 
pliaBlzing  research,  teaching,  and  extension 
in  human  nutrition. 

Cvirrently  the  research  funds  adminlBtered 
by  this  unit  amount  to  about  1.3  million 
dollars  annually.  Of  this,  24%  comes  from 
New  York  State,  62.5%  comes  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  13.5%  from  founda- 
tions. Industry,  or  Cornell  endowments. 

The  Federal  funds  for  research  come  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
latter  agency  provides  funds  primarUy 
through  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice. Of  the  federal  research  funds,  72.6% 
come  from  NTH  and  NSF,  while  only  10.5% 
come  from  the  USDA. 

As  these  figures  indicate,  we  are  highly 
dependent  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
funding  of  human  nutrition  research. 

The  funds  from  NIH  and  NSF  are  all 
awarded  under  the  competitive  grant-peer  re- 
view system  employed  by  these  agencies  for 
awarding  research  funds.  The  USDA  funds 
are  awarded  through  the  CSRS  appropria- 
tions to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Awards  to  individual  proj- 
ects are  then  made  by  local  procediu^s. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  concerted  inter- 
governmental agency  planning  that  might 
effectively  develop  an  overall  plan  or  concern 
for  human  nutrition  research.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  recently  taken  steps 
to  identify  nutrition  efforts  and  concerns 
within  that  agency.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  a  greater  vislblUty  for  the  needs 
of  nutrition  is  now  being  achieved  In  NIH, 
at  least  in  the  area  of  training.  The  training 
of  research  workers  with  expertise  and  inter- 
est in  nutrition  problems  is  currently  a  major 
need. 

The  funding  for  nutrition  research  through 
the  NIH  and  NSF  is  largely  related  to  basic 
aspects  of  many  subjects  related  to  nutrition. 
Currently  our  faculty  are  supported  in  high- 
ly important  areas  that  give  information  rela- 
tive to  questions  of  diet  and  heart  disease 
relationships,  early  malnutrition  and  behav- 
ior, vitamin  metabolism  and  function,  nu- 
trient avallabUlty  In  foods,  and  nutrition- 
drug  interactions.  Such  funding  of  nutrition 
related  re.search  by  the  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, the  Institute  for  Arthritis  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  and  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute is  extremely  Important  and  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  nutrition  to  the 
concerns  of  these  institutes.  I  only  hope  that 
the  Interest  in  nutrition  problems  by  the 
NIH  increases. 

Within  the  present  frcimework  of  federal 
funding,  support,  for  some  research  areas  of 
great  importance  is  extremely  limited.  The 
Congress  has  become  concerned  wlth_the  nu- 
tritional status  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  has  funded  several  programs  that 
have  been  Intended  to  insure  adequate  diets 
for  all  of  our  citizens.  The  Food  Stamp. 
School  Lunch,  WIC  (Women,  Infants  and 
Children),  Nutrition  Programs  for  the  Elder- 
ly, and  EFNEP  (Expanded  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Education  Program)  are  Important  ex- 
amples of  such  programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
methodology  presently  available  for  evaluat- 
ing such  programs  is  seriously  inadequate. 
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Research  funding  for  studies  that  can  de- 
velop and  Improve  this  methodology  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  We  need  to  buUd  a  base  of 
fundamental  and  applied  research  that  wlU 
help  make  these  intervention  programs  most 
effective. 

New  York  State  received  2.8  million  dol- 
lars in  1975-76  for  the  Expanded  Food  and 
Nutrition  Education  Program.  (EFNEP)  pro- 
gram in  the  state.  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  nutrition  education  to  low 
income  families  with  the  ultimate  hope  that 
such  education  wiU  improve  their  utilization 
of  limited  food  buying  resources.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Nutritional  Sciences  is  responsible  for 
the  program  leadership  of  this  educational 
program  in  New  York  State.  We  have  highly 
competent  and  dedicated  people  who  are 
carrying  out  this  program.  However,  we  are 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  funds  to  cany  out 
research  as  to  the  most  effective  strategies  to 
use  for  providing  nutrition  Information  to 
low  income  families.  We  need  a  great  deal  of 
basic  information  about  these  population 
groups  to  design  most  effective  programs. 

For  example,  we  need  to  know  what  are 
the  present  food  patterns  of  the  households 
we  wish  to  help?  How  are  foods  now  pur- 
chased and  in  what  amounts?  What  factors 
that  influence  what  people  eat  are  most  sub- 
ject to  modification  and  how  can  this  be  done 
effectively?  This  requires  a  research  effort  to 
be  carried  out  in  close  association  with  the 
program.  Present  guidelines  preclude  signifi- 
cant iise  of  EFNEP  funds  for  such  research 
cmd  other  sources  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
needed  studies  are  limited. 

The  Congress  is  cxurently  considering  mod- 
ifications to  the  Food  Stamp  program.  A  ma- 
jor difficulty  in  evaluating  the  present  pro- 
gram has  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  objective 
evidence  to  indicate  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  the  nutritional  status  of  Food  Stamp 
recipients.  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence is  the  unavallabiUty  of  s\ifficiently 
sensitive  indicators  of  nutritional  status  of 
our  population.  Nutrition  survey  methodol- 
ogy and  nutritional  status  indicators  need  to 
receive  much  more  attention  from  nutrition 
research  workers. 

AvaUabUlty  of  research  funds  plays  a  major 
role  in  establishment  of  research  priorities  by 
the  research  community  in  the  United  States. 
One  only  needs  to  see  the  amount  of  activity 
in  areas  related  to  cancer  and  heart  disease 
to  recognize  that  available  funds  have  redi- 
rected the  efforts  of  many  laboratories  toward 
research  programs  in  these  areas. 

I  would  support  the  concept  that  federal 
food  programs,  aimed  at  Improving  nutri- 
tional status  of  our  population,  should  carry 
funding  to  allow  for  research  that  would 
provide  information  to  Increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  USDA  budg- 
et has  $715,000  for  research  in  Food  and 
Nutrition  avaUable  for  Competitive  Grants. 
The  areas  of  inquiry  being  emphasized  in- 
clude methodology  for  nutritional  surveil- 
lance of  population  groups,  methods  for 
altering  food  patterns  to  improve  nutritional 
status  and  Investigations  as  to  factors  affect- 
ing nutrient  availability  in  foods.  These  are 
aU  Important  concerns  and  I  support  the 
need  for  research  in  these  areas.  The  amount 
of  funds  avaUable,  however.  Is  extremely 
small  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Becaxise 
CSRS  rules  state  that  any  one  experiment 
station  can  only  submit  five  proposals  for 
the  Competitive  Grants  covering  all  areas  of 
agricultural  research  for  which  the  CSRS 
has  provided  funds,  several  of  out  faculty 
v^th  Interest  in  nutrition  research  simply 
do  not  have  access  to  even  compete  for  such 
funds.  Thus  the  resources  available  in  these 
areas  must  be  increased  substantially  before 
they  wUl  have  appreciable  impact  on  nutri- 
tion research  done  in  U.S.  universities. 

I  support  the  concept  of  improved  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  nutrition  research 
efforts    of    various    governmental    agencies 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TION ON 'ENERGY 
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I.   INTROBUCTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr. [President,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  lasr  Thursday  because 
of  commitments  in  my  home  State  and 
could  not  participate  in  discussing  the 
effects  of  Governmei  it  regulation  on  en- 
ergy and  natural  resources.  I  regret  verj' 
much  my  absence  du  ring  that  discussion 
because  this  regulaton  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  Nebraskans.  r  now  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  reasons 
why  Government  r«gulation  of  energy 
has  been  harmful  to  nany  of  the  citizens 
of  Nebraska  and  in  considerable  degree 
to  the  Nation  as  a  wh  Die. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  regulation  of 
energy  and  natural  resources  has  In- 
creased business  cost  s  for  producers,  has 
raised  prices  for  ccnsumers,  has  hurt 
competition,  and  has  not  treated  all  citi- 
zens alike.  As  if  thtse  effects  were  not 
serious  enough.  Fedei-al  regulation  of  our 
energy  and  natural  r  isources  has  greatly 
Increased  our  depenqence  on  foreign  im- 
ports for  these  essential  commodities.  As 
a  result,  this  countrj  's  national  security 
has  been  substantia]  ly  compromised. 


n.  INCREASED  BUSINESS 


COSTS  FOB  PRODtrCEKS 


Federal  regulation  increases  the  costs 
of  doing  business — a  ly  business.  This  is 
Just  as  true  for  finrs  supplying  energy 
as  it  is  for  firms  in  my  other  industry. 
Regulation  means  that  manpower  must 
be  diverted  to  filling  out  forms,  that  the 
Federal  Register  must  be  followed  re- 
ligiously to  keep  up  v  ith  the  latest  wrin- 
kles in  Federal  reguli  itions,  and  that  the 
company's  operations  must  be  continu- 
ously changed  to  stiy  within  the  law. 
Standard  Oil  of  Ind  ana  has  estimated 
that  its  costs  in  com  Dlying  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  I'ederal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration for  the  period  of  mid- 1974 
through  mid- 1975  amounted  to  $3  mil- 
lion. The  PEA  Is  only  1  of  40  Federal 
agencies  which  re<  uire  reports  from 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana.  In  total,  the 
company  had  to  prep  ire  20.000  reports  to 
Federal  agencies  dur  ng  the  time  period. 

These  are  only  the  more  obvious  costs 
imposed  by  regulatio  n.  When  numerous, 
complex,  and  interrel  ated  regulations  are 
issued,  then  continually  revised,  plan- 
ning becomes  nearly  impossible.  How  can 
producers  plan  for  the  future  when  they 
cannot  predict  what  prices  and  costs  will 


be  because  regulations  are  continuously 
being  revised?  The  result  of  all  this  un- 
certainty is  to  discourage  producers  from 
developing  new  energy  supplies. 

I  have  heard  from  many  Nebraskans 
on  this  very  point.  Mr.  John  F.  Ander- 
son, executive  vice  president  of  Farm- 
land Industries,  Inc.,  a  major  supplier 
of  fuel  products  to  agriculture  in  Ne- 
braska and  other  Midwestern  States,  has 
written  me  about  the  confusion  which 
continual  modifications  in  FEA  regula- 
tions have  caused.  Mr.  Anderson  states: 

During  January,  February  and  March  the 
FEA  has  proposed  numerous  rulemaking 
procediu-es  that  would  revise  or  amend  many 
sections  of  current  regulatory  programs. 
This  ever-changing  regulatory  environment 
has  created  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  in 
the  petroleum  Industry.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  necessary  regulations,  we  only  ask  the 
FEA  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
all  affected,  interlocking  relationships  of 
FEA  regulations  be  fully  explored  before 
final  modifications  are  adopted. 

m.  FEDERAL  REGULATION  HAS  RESULTED  IN 
HIGHER  ENERGY  PRICES  TO  CONSUMERS  AND 
HARMED  NATIONAL  SECURITY  IN  THE  PROCESS 

When  regulation  increases  costs  of 
doing  business  to  producers,  we  may  be 
sure  that  these  costs  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Federal 
regulation  has  increased  energy  prices 
to  consumers.  Too  many  legislators  have 
forgotten  about  the  "law  of  demand,"  a 
law  they  cannot  repeal.  Several  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  complained 
that  some  energy  price  increases  are  not 
cost  justified.  It  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  many,  but  prices  are  not  determined 
only  by  costs.  When  price  controls  reduce 
supply,  demand  increases  the  price  for 
the  remaining  amount. 

Mr.  President,  current  developments 
in  the  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
provide  an  illustration  of  this  principle. 
With  the  enactment  last  December  of 
S.  622,  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Oil 
Policy  Act  of  1975,  an  already  complex 
system  of  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil 
was  made  even  more  cumbersome.  Why 
has  the  Congress  insisted  on  price  con- 
trols for  domestic  crude  oil?  Consumers 
do  not  buy  crude  oil;  they  buy  products 
refined  from  crude  oil.  The  only  explana- 
tion for  the  insistence  by  the  Congress 
for  price  controls  on  domestic  crude  is 
the  beUef  that  such  action  will  lower 
costs  of  production  to  refiners.  Then  re- 
finers will  find  their  costs  reduced — so 
this  line  of  reasoning  goes — and  market- 
ers will  be  next  in  line  since  the  prices 
charged  them  by  refiners  will  be  less. 
P^ally,  consumers  will  find  lower  prices 
at  the  gas  pumps. 

Mr.  President,  it  does -not  work  this 
way.  Price  controls  on  domestic  crude 
production  have  reduced  domestic  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil.  Since  the  alltime  high 
domestic  crude  oil  production  level  of 
9.6  niilUon  barrels  a  day  set  5  years  ago, 
output  is  now  barely  keeping  above  8 
million  barrels  a  day.  Soon,  domestic 
production  will  be  less  than  8  million 
barrels  a  day  because  almost  every  month 
over  the  past  5  years  has  seen  a  lower 
figure  set  than  the  preceding  month. 
Further  evidence  that  this  downward 
trend  will  continue  is  the  decline  in  drill- 
ing of  new  wells.  The  number  of  rotary 


rigs  actually  in  operation  for  the  week 
ending  March  22,  1976,  was  1,526.  For 
the  same  period  last  year  the  number  of 
active  rigs  was  1,651.  Why,  despite  an 
improving  economy  and  increased  petro- 
leum demand,  has  the  number  of  rigs 
used  to  drill  for  new  oil  actually  de- 
clined? The  major  reason  is  price 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  less  crude  oil,  no  matter 
what  the  price  Congress  sees  fit  to  allow, 
will  mean  that  fewer  refined  products 
can  be  produced.  Fewer  refined  products 
will  force  consumers  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  reduced  supplies.  The  result 
will  be  higher  prices  for  the  final  prod- 
ucts which  consumers  actually  buy. 

Mr.  President,  this  result  would  be 
starkly  evident  on  this  very  day  if  re- 
duced domestic  supplies  of  crude  oil  had 
not  been  supplemented  with  increased 
imports.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
on  March  18,  1976,  that  imports  for  the 
previous  week  were  8.2  million  barrels  a 
day.  By  comparison,  the  figure  for  the 
same  week  last  year  was  5.2  million  bar- 
rels a  day. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  reliance  of  this 
country  on  imports  coming  from  Arab 
countries  has  increased  since  the  time  of 
the  OPEC  embargo.  In  1973,  direct  Arab 
oil  supplies  represented  6  percent  of  do- 
mestic demand.  In  1975,  the  figure  was 
nearly  10  percent.  Mr.  President,  the  po- 
tential for  another  oil  embargo  to  crip- 
ple our  economy  has  never  been  greater 
than  it  is  right  now,  and  this  potential 
is  increasing  every  day.  Controls  on  do- 
mestic crude  have  replaced  domestic  oil 
with  high-priced  imports  from  unreli- 
able sources.  These  controls  have  not  re- 
duced prices  on  petroleum  products  to 
consumers.  The  reverse  is  true.  Prices  are 
now  higher  to  consumers  because  of  these 
controls  when  one  includes  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  these  imports  represent. 

Also  included  In  the  bottom  line  is  the 
damage  done  by  these  controls  to  na- 
tional security.  Mr.  President,  a  nation 
dependent  on  imports  for  40  percent  of 
its  petroleum  supplies — and  In  recent 
weeks  the  figure  has  been  more  on  the 
order  of  50  percent — is  not  as  secure 
from  foreign  influence  as  it  should  be. 

rv.  FEDERAL  REGULATION  HAS  HARMED  BOTH 
FAIRNESS     AND     THE     SYSTEM     OF     COMPETITIOW 

The  complex  system  of  price  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oil,  on  refining,  and  on 
marketing  of  oil  products  has  unfairly 
affected  citizens  in  the  Midwestern 
States — including  Nebraska.  When  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo  began  in  the  fall  of 
1973,  the  eastern  seaboard  complained 
that  it  was  being  treated  unfairly.  It  had 
grown  dependent  on  cheap,  foreign  oil. 
When  foreign  oil  was  being  sold  for  $2 
a  barrel  at  ports  of  entry,  the  east  coast 
did  not  say  to  people  in  Nebraska: 
"Please,  let  us  share  our  good  fortune 
with  you."  Nor  did  people  in  Nebraska 
expect  the  east  coast  to  subsidize  them 
in  return  for  the  higher  prices  they  were 
then  paying  for  domestic  crude  oil.  Now 
that  the  tables  have  been  turned,  the 
east  coast  expects  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  subsidize  it.  Eastern  States  were 
content  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cheap 
foreign  oil,  but  now  want  others  to  as- 
sume the  penalties  when  the  gamble 
turned  sour. 
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Under  the  entitlements  program, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  controls 
on  domestic  crude  oil,  refiners  having 
access  to  controlled,  domestic  crude  are 
required  to  subsidize  and  make  cash  pay- 
ments to  refiners  using  unccmtrolled 
crude  oil  imports.  This  means  that  refin- 
ers short-sighted  enough  to  become  de- 
pendent on  unreliable  foreign  sources  for 
crude  oil  now  receive  tribute  from  refin- 
ers wise  enough  to  assure  themselves  se- 
cure sources  of  supply.  Is  this  equitable? 

Since  it  is  primarily  the  east  coast  that 
permitted  itself  to  become  dependent  on 
foreign  crude  oil,  the  system  of  payments 
made  under  the  entitlements  program 
has  resulted  in  the  Midwest  subsidizing 
the  East.  The  results  have  been  higher 
energy  prices  for  people  in  Nebraska  and 
in  other  midland  States. 

To  illustrate.  Oil  Daily's  100  cities  sur- 
vey shows  that  regular  grade  gasoline 
prices — exclusive  of  taxes — are  generally 
lower  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Following  is  a  hst  of  the  five  lowest 
prices  f>aid,  as  of  March  16,  1976: 

First.  Miami,  Florida — 43.4  cents. 

Second.  Portland,  Oregon — 43.9  cents. 

Third.  New  Haven,  Conn. — 44.4  cents. 

Fourth.  Springfield.  Mass. — 44.5  cents. 

Fifth.  Tampa,  Florida  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — 44.8  cents. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  five  cities  ex- 
periencing the  highest  prices  for  regular 
grade  gasoline,  exclusive  of  taxes: 

First.  Omaha,  Nebraska — 49.9  cents. 

Second.  Chicago.  Illinois — 48.9  cents. 

Third.  Louisville,  Ky. — 48.8  cents. 

Fourth.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul — 48.6 
cents. 

Fifth.  Boise,  Idaho — 48.5  cents. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  vividly  il- 
lustrate in  pocket  book  terms  the  unfair- 
ness of  Federal  energy  regulations  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State. 

Even  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion is  aware  that  these  regulations  are 
unfair.  The  FEA  is  trying  mightily  to  re- 
vise its  regulations  to  be  fair  to  everyone. 
But  this  is  just  not  possible.  In  the  effort 
to  remove  one  set  of  inequities,  the  FEA 
is  going  to  substitute  a  new  batch  of  regu- 
lations which  will  create  a  different  set 
of  inequities. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  FEA's  sug- 
gestion to  abolish  special  rule  6.  Permit- 
ting small  refiners  an  exception  from 
making  payments  under  the  entitlements 
programs  is  unfair  to  refiners  who  must 
make  payments.  But  is  it  not  also  unfair, 
and  injurious  to  the  system  of  competi- 
tion besides,  to  require  small  refiners  to 
make  payments  to  large  refiners  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil?  There  Is  no  way  that 
the  FEA  can  revise  Its  regulations  to 
create  fairness  in  this  situation.  This  Is 
because  the  entitlements  programs  Is  it- 
self unfair  for  the  reasons  I  have  detailed 
above. 

I  have  heard  from  several  Nebraskans 
who  are  oil  jobbers  about  this  very  situa- 
tion. One  constituent  states : 

I  am  asking  your  assistance  In  blocking 
the  move  by  FEA  and  some  of  the  large  multi- 
national oil  companies  to  abolish  Special 
Rule  6  and  give  It  a  chance  to  work. 

Reasons: 

1.  It  has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough 
to  really  evaluate  It's  merits  or  shortcomings. 

2.  Under  present  regulations  it  would  put 
many  small  refiners  and  their  distributors 


back  in  the  position  of  either  not  being  com- 
petitive or  operating  at  a  loss  or  very  smaU 
profit,  whUe  others  benefit  from  large  wind- 
falls. 

3.  If  none  of  the  above  work,  abolish  FEA 
completely  and  do  what  made  U£.A.  strong 
for  the  first  170  years  of  our  history.  Get  Gov- 
ernment and  Bureaucrats  ou^  of  business  and 
force  some  of  these  overpaid,  underworked 
government  people  to  become  producers  for 
our  country  instead  of  self-serving,  rule  writ- 
ing retarders  of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

v.   CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Federal  regulation  of 
energy  has  been  coimterproductive.  It  has 
increased  costs  to  business,  raised  prices 
to  consumers,  damaged  competition,  and 
caused  significant  injury  to  our  national 
security.  We  have  burdened  ourselves 
with  destructive  laws  mandating  this 
regulation.  It  is  time  that  we  free  our- 
selves of  these  self-defeating  measures. 


SECRETARY  KISSINGER  ON  THE 
LAW  OP  THE  SEA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Ford  is  to  be  commended  for  his  deci- 
sion to  have  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger take  personal  command  of  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  establishing  a  new  inter- 
national law  of  the  sea. 

I  first  urged  this  action  after  attend- 
ing the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
And  21  other  Senators  joined  me  in 
making  the  same  request  of  the  President 
shortly  before  law  of  the  sea  negotia- 
tions were  resimied  in  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1975. 

As  I  said  then,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish an  international  law  of  tlie  sea  to 
govern  their  conduct  in  an  area  that 
covers  two-thirds  of  the  face  of  the 
E^rth.  Seldom  in  history  has  the  poten- 
tial for  future  confiict  on  a  worldwide 
scale  been  so  clearly  identifiable  while 
there  still  was  an  opportunity  to  head 
off  that  confiict.  The  door  is  rapidly 
closing  on  that  opportunity  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  miss  this  chance. 

The  new  initiatives  offered  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  in  his  speech  before  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  In  New  York 
last  Thursday,  April  8,  represent  a  much 
needed  effort  to  stimulate  the  momen- 
tum required  to  reach  an  agreement  this 
year  and,  as  such,  they  are  encouraging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Hxnrt  A. 
Kissinger,  Secretary  op  State 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  today  about  one  of  the  most  important 
International  negotiations  that  has  ever 
taken  place — the  global  conference  now  un- 
derway here  in  New  York  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  Last  summer  in  Montreal  I  set  forth  a 
comprehensive  United  States  program  to  help 
bring  matters  at  this  year's  Conference  to  a 
rapid  and  successful  conclusion.  Today  I  will 
ofter  new  proposals  which  address  the  re- 
maining important  Issues  before  us,  so  that 
this  great  negotiation  may  lead  to  a  final 
result  this  year. 

For  we  live  In  an  age  when  the  accelerating 
forces  of  modem  life — technological,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  are  leading  the 


peoples  of  the  world  Into  unprecedented  and 
Interrealted  areas  of  human  activity.  New 
prospects  are  opening  before  ms — fraught 
with  potential  for  International  contention, 
but  filled  as  well  with  the  hope  of  unparal- 
leled human  advancement. 

The  principal  problems  which  aU  nations 
today  are  truly  global  in  nature.  They 
transcend  geographic  and  political  bound- 
aries. Their  complexity  eludes  the  conven- 
tional solutions  of  the  past,  and  their  pace 
outstrips  the  measured  processes  of  tradi- 
tional diplomacy.  There  is  the  imperative  of 
peace — the  familiar  but  vastly  more  urgent 
requirements  of  maintaining  global  stabil- 
ity, resolving  conflicts,  easing  tensions; 
these  issues  dominate  the  agenda  of  rela- 
tions between  East  and  West. 

And  there  are  the  new  challenges  of  the 
world's  econcony  and  of  cooperative  solutions 
to  such  International  problems  as  food, 
energy,  population,  trade  and  the  environ- 
ment. These  are  the  agenda  of  the  modem 
period,  particularly  in  the  evolving  relation- 
ship between  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

In  an  international  order  composed  of 
sovereign  states,  the  precondition  of  effec- 
tive policy  is  security.  But  security,  while 
essential,  is  not  enough.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  world  whose 
stability  depends  on  a  balance  of  terror  con- 
stantly contested. 

Therefore,  side  by  side  with  seeking  to 
maintain  the  security  of  free  countries,  the 
United  States  has  striven  to  build  a  new 
world  based  on  cooperation.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  common  progress  requires  nations 
to  acknowledge  their  Interdependence  and 
act  out  of  a  sense  of  community.  Therefore, 
at  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  September  of 
last  year  we  made  a  major  effort  to  project 
our  vision  of  a  more  positive  future.  We 
sought  to  mobilize  collaboration  on  a  global 
scale  on  many  current  issues  of  economic 
development.  We  were  gratified  by  the  re- 
sponse to  our  initiatives.  We  are  prepared  to 
accelerate  our  effort. 

Virtually  all  major  elements  of  this  new 
age  of  Interdepedence  are  Involved  In  one  of 
the  great  issues  of  our  time:  the  question 
of  mankind's  use  of  the  oceans.  In  no  area 
are  the  chaUenges  more  complex  or  the 
stakes  higher.  No  other  common  effort  holds 
so  much  positive  hope  for  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  rich  nations  and  poor  over 
the  last  quarter  of  this  century  and  beyond. 

Today  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
urgency  of  this  issue.  The  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations  now  are  at  a  critical  stage.  There 
have  been  many  successes,  but  they  will 
prove  stillborn  unless  all  the  remaining  is- 
sues are  settled  soon.  The  United  States  be- 
lieves that  if  the  present  session  does  not 
complete  Its  work,  another — and  final — ses- 
sion should  be  assembled  this  summer.  If  the 
negotiations  are  not  completed  this  year  the 
world  will  have  lost  its  best  chance  to  achieve 
a  treaty  in  this  generation. 

I  want  to  focus  today  upon  the  most  im- 
portant problems  remaining  before  the  Con- 
ference to  speed  their  solution.  I  shall  set 
forth  proposals  which  in  our  view  can  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  widely  accepted  treaty. 

THE    importance    OP    THE    OCEANS 

Most  Issues  in  International  affairs  im- 
pinge on  our  conscioiisness  In  the  form  of 
crisis;  but  many  of  the  most  important 
problems  which  crucially  affect  our  future 
come  to  us  far  less  dramatically.  The  world 
is  undergoing  fundamental  economic,  tech- 
nological and  social  transformations  which 
do  not  dominate  the  dally  headlines.  Some 
of  them  are  even  more  profound  In  their 
consequences  than  most  Immediate  political 
crises.  In  no  area  in  this  more  true  than 
the  oceans,  a  realm  which  covers  70  percent 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  remains  basic  to  the 
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security  and  wellbelrg  of  most  nations.  The 
seaborne  commerce  cf  the  globe  Is  expected 
to  quadruple  within  a  few  decades.  The  re- 
liance of  the  world'!  people  upon  the  seas 
to  carry  food  and  en(rgy  Is  increasing.  Mod- 
ern technology  has  enabled  Industries  to 
sweep  the  seas  for  Ish  and  to  probe  the 
ocean's  floor  for  vital  minerals  and  resoiirces. 
Mankind's  growing  dependence  on  the  seats, 
and  the  burgeoning  vorld  population  along 
their  shores,  are  already  burdening  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  oceans — a  development  of  poten- 
tially catastrophic  significance,  for  the 
oceans  are  the  very  source  of  lUe  as  we 
know  it,  the  characteristic  distinguishing 
our  world  from  all  otl  er  planets. 

These  development  s  have  brought  with 
them  a  vast  array  o:  competitive  practices 
and  claims,  which — n  iless  they  are  harmon- 
ized— threaten  an  era  of  unrestrained  com- 
mercial rivalry,  moulting  political  turmoil, 
and  eventually  military  conflict.  We  stand 
in  danger  of  repeatlig  with  respect  to  the 
oceans  the  bitter  rivalries  that  have  pro- 
duced endless  conflict  on  land. 

A  cooperative  Interi  atlonal  regime  to  gov- 
ern the  use  of  the  ocei  ins  and  their  resources 
is  therefore  an  urge;  it  necessity.  It  is,  as 
well,  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  t  a  devise  the  first  truly 
global  solution  to  a  g  obal  problem. 

And  the  opportunit  r  is  all  the  greater  be- 
caxise  we  start  with  a  i  lean  slate. 

Thus,  the  multilatei  al  effort  to  agree  upon 
a  comprehensive  treat  r  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
has  implications  beyond  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  the  use  of  t  le  oceans.  It  touches 
upon  basic  Issues  un<  erlylng  the  long-term 
stability  and  prosperity  of  our  globe.  The 
current  negotiation  i ;  a  milestone  In  the 
struggle  to  submit  mui's  endeavors  to  the 
constraints  of  international  law. 

Let  us  understand  more  precisely  what  is 
at  stake: 

In  a  world  of  growing  scarcity,  the  oceans 
hold  untapped  riches  c  f  minerals  and  energy. 
For  example,  It  is  esti:  nated  that  40  percent 
of  the  world's  petroleum  and  virtually  In- 
exhaustible supplies  o:  minerals  lie  beneath 
the  sea.  Our  economli  growth  and  techno- 
logical progress  will  le  greatly  affected  by 
the  uses  made  of  theso  resources. 

In  a  world  where  th<  growth  of  population 
threatens  to  overwhelza  the  earth's  capacity 
to  produce  food,  the  flsh  of  the  seas  are 
an  increasingly  preciois — and  endangered — 
source  of  protein.  The  wellbeing  and  Indeed 
the  very  survival  of  fritur©  generations  may 
well  depend  upon  whei  her  mankind  can  halt 
the  present  wanton  c  epletion  of  this  vast 
storehouse  of  nutrltlca. 

In  a  world  In  which  the  health  of  the 
planet  our  children  wUl  Inherit  depends 
upon  decisions  we  make  today,  the  environ- 
mental integrity  of  the)  oceans — which  affects 
the  quality  of  life  everywhere — is  vital. 

And  in  a  world  still  buffeted  by  national 
conflicts,  economic  conformation  and  politi- 
cal strife  the  free  and  fair  vise  of  the  oceans 
is  crucial  to  future  pei  iCe  and  progress. 

The  oceans  are  not  merely  the  repository 
of  wealth  and  promise  they  are,  as  well,  the 
last  completely  untaned  frontier  of  our 
planet.  As  such,  their  i  otentlal — for  achieve- 
ment or  for  strife — Is  v  ast.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Industrial  Revolution  gave  birth 
to  improved  communications,  technological 
innovations  and  new  fi  irms  of  business  orga- 
nization which  imr  leasurably  expanded 
man's  capacity  to  exploit  the  frontiers  and 
territories  of  the  entl  e  globe.  In  less  than 
one  generation,  one-fll  th  of  the  land  area  of 
the  planet  and  one-te  ith  of  its  inhabitants 
were  gathered  Into  the  domain  of  Imperial 
powers  In  an  unres  rained  scramble  for 
colonies.  The  costs — n  affront  to  human 
dignity,  in  material  v^aste  and  deprivation, 
and  in  military  conflic  t  and  political  turbu- 
lence haunt  us  still. 

Like  the  non-Weste  -n  lands  of  a  century 


before,  today  it  is  the  oceans  which  sud- 
denly are  accessible  to  new  technology  and 
alluring  to  exploration.  Their  promise  may 
be  even  greater  than  the  untapped  lands  ol 
the  century  past.  So  too  is  their  potential  for 
conflict.  The  decision  will  be  ours.  The  In- 
ternational comm\inlty  now  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  what  can  easily  turn  into  a 
new  period  of  unheralded  competitive  ac- 
tivity. It  Is  our  contention  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  cannot  afford  to  Indulge  in  an- 
other round  of  unrestrained  struggle  for  the 
wealth  of  our  planet  when  the  globe  is  al- 
ready burdened  by  Ideological  strife  and 
thermonuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States  covild  siorvlve  such  com- 
petition better  than  other  nations;  and 
should  it  be  necessary,  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  ovir  Interests.  Indeed,  we  could  gain 
a  great  deal  unilaterally  In  the  near  term. 
But  we  would  do  so  in  an  environment  of 
constant  and  mounting  conflict.  All  nations. 
Including  our  own,  ultimately  would  lose 
under  such  unpredictable  and  dangerous 
conditions. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
see.  Ova  preference  is  to  help  build  a  rational 
and  cooperative  structture  of  International 
conduct  to  usher  In  a  time  of  peace  and 
progress  for  all  peoples.  We  see  the  oceans 
as  a  trust  which  this  generation  holds — 
not  only  for  all  mankind,  but  for  future 
generations  as  well. 

The  legacy  of  history  makes  this  a  diffi- 
cult task.  For  centuries,  the  songs  and  leg- 
ends of  peoples  everjrwhere  have  seen  the 
oceans  as  the  very  symbol  of  escape  from 
boundaries,  convention  and  restraint.  The 
oceans  have  beckoned  mankind  In  rewards 
of  wealth  and  power,  which  awaited  those 
brave  and  Inaaglnatlve  enough  to  master  the 
forces  of  natiu-e. 

In  the  modern  era  the  International  law 
of  the  sea  has  been  dominated  by  a  simple 
but  fundamental  principle — freedom  of  the 
seas.  Beyond  a  narrow  belt  of  territorial  wa- 
ters off  the  shores  of  coastal  states.  It  has 
long  been  established  and  universally  accept- 
ed that  the  seas  were  free  to  all  for  fishing 
and  navigation. 

Today  the  simple  rules  of  the  past  are 
challenged.  Pressure  on  available  food,  fuel 
and  other  resoiirces  has  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  ocean's  potential.  The  reach  ol 
technology  and  modern  communications 
have  tempted  nations  to  seek  to  exercise 
control  over  ocean  areas  to  a  degree  un- 
Imaglned  In  the  past.  Thus  coastal  states 
have  begun  to  assert  Jurisdictional  claims  far 
out  to  sea — claims  which  iinavoldably  con- 
flict with  the  established  law  and  with  the 
practices  of  others,  and  which  have  brought 
a  pattern  of  almost  constant  International 
conflict.  Off  the  shores  of  nearly  every  con- 
tinent, forces  of  coastal  states  challenge  for- 
eign flshlng  vessels:  the  "Cod  War"  between 
Iceland  and  Great  Britain;  tuna  boats  selz- 
tires  off  Souh  America;  Soviet  trawling  off 
New  England — these  are  but  some  examples. 
It  is  evident  that  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  chaos  but  a  new  global  regime  deflnlng 
an  agreed  set  of  rules  and  procedures.  The 
problem  of  the  oceans  Is  Inherently  Interna- 
tional. No  iinllateral  or  national  solution  Is 
likely  to  prevail  without  continual  conflict. 
The  Law  of  the  Sea  Confererfce  presents  the 
nati^on^  of  the  world  with  their  choice  and 
their  o|K>ortunity. 

F^UuiB  to  agree  Is  certain  to  bring  furth- 
er, ^mort  intense  confrontation,  as  the  na- 
tions o^  the  world — now  numbering  some 
isi — go  >m  out  to  extend  unilateral  claims. 

THE   LAW    OF   THE   SEA   CONFEBENCX 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  Internation- 
al community  has  engaged  Itself  In  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  devise  niles  to  govern 
the  domain  of  the  oceans.  Substantive  nego- 
tions  on  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  began  in 
1974  In  Caracas;  a  second  session  was  held  in 


Geneva  last  year.  Now,  here  In  New  York, 
work  Is  underway  aimed  at  concluding  a 
treaty  before  this  year  is  out. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  one 

of  the  most  significant  negotiations  in  dlplo- 

'  matic  history.  The  United  States  approaches 

this   negotiation    with   conviction    that   we 

simply  cannot  afford  to  fall. 

PBOGRESS   TO   DATE 

The  Issues  before  the  Law  ocT  the  Sea  Con- 
ference cover  virtually  every  area  and  aspect 
of  man's  uses  of  the  seas,  from  the  coastline 
to  the  farthest  deep  seabed.  Like  the  oceans 
themselves,  these  various  Issues  are  Inter- 
related parts  of  a  single  entity:  Without 
agreement  on  all  the  issues,  agreement  on 
any  will  be  empty,  for  nations  will  not  ac- 
cept a  partial  solution — all  the  less  so  as 
some  of  the  concessions  that  have  been  made 
were  based  on  the  expectation  of  progress 
on  the  Issues  which  are  not  yet  solved. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  on 
many  key  problems.  Most  prominent  among 
them  are : 

First,  the  extent  of  the  territorial  seas,  and 
the  related  Issue  of  free  transit  through 
straits.  The  Conference  has  already  reached 
widespread  agreement  on  extending  the  ter- 
ritorial sea — the  area  where  a  nation  exer- 
cises full  sovereignty — to  12  miles.  Even  more 
importantly,  there  is  substantial  agreement 
on  guaranteed  unimpeded  transit  through 
and  over  straits  used  for  International  navi- 
gation. 

This  is  of  crucial  ImfHsrtance,  for  It  means 
that  the  straits  whose  use  Is  most  vital  to 
International  commerce  and  global  security — 
such  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Malac- 
ca— will  remain  open  to  International  sea 
and  air  transit.  This  Is  a  principle  to  which 
the  United  States  attaches  the  utmost  Im- 
portance. 

Second,  the  degree  of  control  that  a  coastal 
state  can  exercise  In  the  adjacent  offshore 
area  beyond  Its  territorial  waters. 

This  Is  the  so-called  "economic  zone,"  in 
which  lie  some  of  the  world's  most  Im- 
portant flshlng  grovmds  as  well  as  major  de- 
posits of  oil,  gas  and  minerals.  Growing 
international  practice  has  made  It  clear  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  international  treaty, 
coastal  nations  would  eventually  attempt  to 
establish  the  extent  of  their  own  zone  and 
determine  for  themselves  what  activities — 
national  and  international — coiild  be  carried 
out  there.  These  would  be  areas  through 
which  most  of  the  world's  shipping  moves 
and  which  Is  as  well  the  richest  ground  for 
economic  exploitation.  The  complexities  and 
confrontations  which  would  result  from  such 
an  approach  are  obvious. 

Therefore  we  are  gratified  that  the  Con- 
ference is  ready  to  settle  upon  a  two-hundred 
mile  economic  zone.  This  will  pennlt  coastal 
state  control  over  some  activities  while  main- 
taining vital  and  trEiditional  international 
freedoms.  The  coastal  states  will  control  fish- 
eries, mineral,  and  other  resource  activities. 
At  the  same  time,  freedom  of  navigation  and 
other  freedoms  of  the  International  commu- 
nity must  be  retained — In  this  sense  the 
economic  zone  remains  part  of  the  high  seas. 
In  addition,  the  Treaty  mvist  protect  certain 
International  Interests,  such  as  ensuring  ade- 
quate food  supply,  conserving  highly  migra- 
tory species,  and  accommodating  the  con- 
cerns of  states — including  the  landlocked — 
that  otherwise  would  derive  little  benefit 
from  the  economic  zone. 

Third,  the  rights  of  coturtfJ  states  and  the 
International  community  over  continental 
margin  resourcee  where  the  margin  extends 
beyond  200  miles.  The  continental  margin 
Is  the  natural  prolongation  of  the  conti- 
nental land  mass  under  the  oceans.  The  ques- 
tion Ib:  who  shall  have  the  right  to  extract 
seabed  resources  In  this  region  and  who  shall 
share  In  the  benefits  of  such  exploitation?  We 
seek  a  solution  which  will  meet  the  Inter- 
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national  community's  Interest  In  the  area 
beyond  200  miles  and  still  take  Into  ac- 
count the  desire  of  coastal  states  with  broad 
margins  to  exploit  their  margin  resources 
beyond  the  propoeed  economic  zone.  The 
Conference  has  before  it  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  agreement  on  this  question.  In 
general,  the  coastal  states  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  continental  margin  resources 
beyond  200  miles  to  a  limit  with  a  precise 
definition. 

Under  the  system  now  being  negotiated 
the  treaty  would  also  provide  for  the  coastal 
states  share  with  the  international  com- 
munity a  specified  percentage  of  the  value 
of  mineral  resources  exploited  In  that  area 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  developing  coxintrlee. 
Including  the  landlocked  countries.  The 
coastal  state  would  pay  a  royalty  based  upon 
the  value  of  production  at  the  well-head  In 
accordance  with  a  formula  fixed  In  the 
Treaty;  the  money  would  then  be  distributed 
by  an  International  authority  under  a  for- 
mula still  being  negotiated. 

Fourth,  the  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Effective  international  measxires 
to  protect  the  oceans  from  pollution  Is  vital 
to  the  health.  Indeed,  to  the  very  survival  of 
our  planet.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  will 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  marine  pollution.  On 
the  critical  Issue  of  pollution  caused  by  sea- 
going vessels,  we  anticipate  that  the  Confer- 
ence will  provide  for  effective  enforcement  of 
environmental  protection  regulations.  We 
must  now  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  reach 
satisfactory  agreement  on  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  covering  all  the  outstanding  is- 
sues concerning  the  protection  of  the  marine 
environment. 

Progress  on  these  key  Issues  has  been 
heartening.  But  we  must  reach  agreement 
on  the  remaining  issues,  or  else  in  order  that 
differences  of  interpretation  and  incompati- 
ble practices  can  be  settled  peacefully. 

And  third,  we  must  create  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  exploitation  of  re- 
soiu-ces  of  the  deep  seabeds,  those  heretofore 
Inaccessible  reaches  of  the  seas  beyond  the 
economic  zone  and  continental  margin. 

U.S.   PROPOSALS 

The  United  States  today  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing package  as  a  contribution  to  helping 
the  Conference  reach  a  swift  and  compre- 
hensive solution  on  the  major  remaining 
problems: 

UABINX  SCIENTIFIC   RESEARCH 

The  health,  the  safety  and  the  progress  of 
the  world's  people  may  vitally  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  marine  scientific  research:  it 
must  be  fostered  and  not  Impeded.  To  fur- 
ther marine  scientific  research  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  tigree  to  a  reasonable 
balance  between  coastal  state  and  interna- 
tional interests  in  marine  scientlflc  research 
in  the  economic  zone.  We  will  agree  to  coastal 
state  control  of  scientlflc  research  which  is 
directly  related  to  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  resoTirces  of  the  economic 
zone.  But  we  shall  also  Insist  that  other 
marine  scientific  research  not  be  hampered. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  distinction 
is  bound  to  raise  difficult  questions  in  prat- 
tlce.  This  is  why  we  believe  that  its  deter- 
mination cannot  be  left  either  to  the  coastal 
state  or  to  the  state  seeking  to  do  scientific 
research;  it  must  ultimately  be  decided  by 
an  impartial  body. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  that  coastal  states  receive  ad- 
vance notice  of  scientific  research  in  the 
economic  zone,  will  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  research,  and  will  receive 
data  and  results  of  such  research  as  well 
as  assistance  in  Interpreting  the  significance 
of  those  results. 

This  proposal  would  help  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  those  who  desire  complete 
coastal  state  control  over  all  marine  scientlflc 
research  and  those  who  seek  to  maintain 


complete  freedom  for  such  research  in  the 
proposed  economic  zone. 

DISPUTE  SETTLKMElfT 

No  nation  could  accept  unilateral  inter- 
pretation of  a  Treaty  of  such  vast  scope  by 
individual  states  or  by  an  International  sea- 
bed organization  or  any  other  interested 
party. 

To  promote  the  fair  settlement  of  disputes 
involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty, 
the  United  States  proposes  the  establishment 
of  an  impartial  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism whose  findings  would  be  binding  on 
all  signatory  states.  Such  a  mechanism  would 
ensure  that  all  states  have  recourse  to  a  legal 
process  which  would  be  non-political,  rapid, 
and  impartial  to  all.  It  would  especially  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  states  in  the  economic 
zone  by  resolving  differences  in  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  which  might  lead  to  seri- 
ous conflict  between  parties.  It  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  coastal  states  and  the 
rights  of  other  states  which  also  use — and 
indeed  often  are  dependent  upon — the  eco- 
nomic zones  of  coastal  states.  And  Its  deci- 
sions must  be  obligatory. 

Establishment  of  a  professional.  Impartial 
and  compulsory  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nism is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  oceans 
will  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  law  rather 
than  the  rule  of  force.  Unless  this  point  is 
accepted,  many  nations  could  not  agree  to 
the  treaty,  since  only  through  such  a  mecha- 
nism can  they  be  assured  that  their  Interests 
will  be  fairly  protected.  And  agreement  on 
this  matter  will  make  accommodation  on 
other  issues  easier. 

THE   DEEP   SEABEDS 

The  third,  and  the  most  complex  and  vital 
Issue  remaining  before  the  Conference,  In  the 
problem  of  the  deep  seabeds. 

For  decades  we  have  known  that  the  deep 
seabeds  contain  great  potential  resources  of 
nickel,  manganese,  cobalt  and  copper — ^re- 
sources whose  accessibility  could  contribute 
significantly  to  global  economic  growth  in 
the  future.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  tech- 
nology has  been  developed  which  can  en- 
able us  to  reach  those  deposits  and  extract 
them. 

The  Conference  has  not  yet  aproached 
agreement  on  the  issue  of  the  deep  seabeds 
because  it  has  confronted  serious  philo- 
sophical disagreements.  Some  have  argued 
that  commercial  exploitation  unrestrained 
by  international  treaty  would  be  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  this 
country  is  many  years  ahead  of  any  other 
in  the  technology  of  deep  sea  mining,  and 
we  are  in  all  respects  prepared  to  protect 
our  Interests.  If  the  deep  seabeds  are  not 
subject  to  international  agreement  the 
United  States  can  and  will  proceed  to  explore 
and  mine  on  its  own. 

But  while  such  a  course  might  bring  us 
a  short-term  aulvantage,  it  poees  long-term 
dangers.  Eventually  any  one  country's  tech- 
nical skills  are  bound  to  be  duplicated  by 
others.  A  race  wotild  then  begin,  to  carve 
out  deep  sea  domains  for  exploitation.  This 
cannot  but  escalate  into  economic  warfare, 
endanger  the  freedom  of  navigation,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  tests  of  strength  and  mili- 
tary confrontations.  America  would  not  be 
true  to  Itself,  or  to  its  moral  heritage.  If 
it  accepted  a  world  in  which  might  makes 
right — where  power  alone  decides  the  clash 
of  interests.  And,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, no  one  recognizes  more  clearly  than 
American  industry  that  investment,  access, 
and  profit  can  best  be  protected  in  an  es- 
tablished and  predictable  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
would  place  all  the  deep  seabed's  resources 
under  an  international  authority.  Such  a 
proposal  would  not  provide  adequate  in- 
centives and  guarantees  for  those  nations 
whose   technological   achievement  and   en- 


trepreneurial boldness  are  required  if  the 
deep  seabeds  are  to  benefit  all  mankind.  It 
would  give  control  to  those  who  do  not  liave 
the  resources  to  tindertake  deep  seabed 
mining. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  specific  Issues 
before  us  and  then  set  forth  the  proposals 
which  we  believe  can  form  ttxe  basis  for 
a  new  consensus  on  the  deep  seabeds. 

First,  the  decision-making  machinery  for 
managing  the  deep  seabeds. 

There  has  been  cansidevable  debate  over 
the  form  and  the  powers  of  Vie  dedalon- 
making  machinery  establlahed  under  the 
Treaty. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  accept 
international  machinery;  but  such  machin- 
ery must  be  balanced,  equitable,  and  ensure 
that  the  relative  economic  interests  of  the 
countries  with  impmtant  activities  in  the 
deep  seabeds  be  protected,  even  though  those 
countries  may  be  a  numerical  minority. 

Second,  access  to  the  deep  seabeds.  The 
Conference  has  been  struggling  with  the 
issue  of  which  nations,  which  firms,  and 
which  international  authorities  will  have 
direct  access  to,  and  share  in  the  benefits 
ftom.  the  developing  of  de^  seabed  re- 
sources. The  United  States  understands  the 
concern  that  the  riches  of  the  seas  not  be 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  only  the  most  pow- 
erfiil  and  technologically  advanced  nations. 
We  recognize  that  the  yrarlii  community 
should  share  In  the  benefits  of  deep  seabed 
exploitation. 

What  the  United  States  cannot  aoc^H  la 
that  the  right  of  access  to  seabed  minerals 
be  given  exclusively  to  an  International  au- 
thority, or  be  so  severely  restricted  as  effec- 
tively to  deny  access  to  the  firms  of  any 
individual  nation  including  our  own.  We  are 
gratified  to  note  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  need  to  avoid  such  extreme  positloos 
and  to  move  now  to  a  genuine  accommo- 
dation that  would  p>ermlt  reasonable  assur- 
ances to  all  States  and  their  nationals  that 
their  access  to  these  resoiurces  will  not  be 
denied. 

Third,  the  effect  of  seabed  mining  on  land- 
based  producers.  Land -based  producers  of 
seabed  minerals  are  concerned  ttiat  seabed 
production  may  adversely  affect  their  na- 
tional economics.  This  Is  an  especially  serious 
problem  since  many  of  these  producers  are 
poor,  developing  countries. 

We  take  these  concerns  serlotidy.  But  at 
the  same  time  It  must  be  recognized  that 
commercial  seabed  production  of  these 
metals  is  at  least  five  years  away.  For  many 
years  thereafter,  seabed  production  wlU 
amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  total  global 
production.  Moreover,  global  metal  markets 
are  expanding  and  ^ould  easily  be  able  to 
acoonunodate  additional  production  fK»n  the 
seabeds  without  adversely  affecting  revenues 
of  land-based  producer  countries. 

U.S.  FBOPOSALS  FOB  THX  DEKP  wHAffKns 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  a 
major  effort  to  resolve  these  issues  equitably 
and  to  bring  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
to  a  swift  and  successful  conclusion.  In  this 
sph^t,  the  United  States  offers  the  following 
proposals. 

First,  to  ensure  an  equitable  decision-mak- 
ing system,  the  United  States  continues  to 
believe  that  the  Treaty  should  authorize  the 
formation  of  an  International  Seabed  Re- 
source Authority  to  supervise  exploration  and 
development  of  the  deep  seabeds.  The  Au- 
thority would  be  comprised  of  four  princi- 
pal organs:  / 

An  assembly  of  all  member  states,  to^^lve 
general  policy  guidance; 

A  Council,  to  serve  as  the  executive,  policy- 
level  and  main  decision-making  forum,  set- 
ting operational  and  environmental  rules  for 
mining,  and  supervising  the  contracts  for 
deep  seabed  mining; 

A  Tribunal,  to  resolve  disputes  throu^ 
legal  processes;  and 
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A  Secretariat,  to  carry  out  the  day-to-day 
administrative  activities  c  t  the  Authority. 

The  United  States  proposes: 

That  the  power  of  the  Authority  be  care- 
fully detailed  by  the  Treaty  in  order  to  pre- 
serve all  thoee  rights  regiirdlng  the  uses  of 
the  seas  which  fall  outside  the  competence 
of  the  Authority,  and  to  nvold  any  Jxirlsdlc- 
tional  overlap  with  othei  International  or- 
ganizations; 

That  the  composition  ai  id  structure  of  the 
Council  reflect  the  producer  and  consumer 
interests  of  those  states  m  )st  concerned  with 
seabed  mining.  All  natioi  s  whose  vital  na- 
tional economic  concerns  u"e  affected  by  de- 
cisions of  the  Authority  nust  have  a  voice 
and  Influence  In  the  Council  commensurate 
with  their  Interests; 

That  the  proposed  pern  anent  seabed  Tri- 
bunal adjudicate  questions  of  Interpretation 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
national Authority  raised  by  parties  to  the 
Treaty  or  by  private  companies  engaged  In 
seabed  mining.  Without  ei  Tribunal,  unre- 
solved contention  is  a  cert  ilnty.  Such  a  body 
will  be  necessary  if  any  se  ibed  proposal  Is  to 
win  wide  acceptance. 

Second,  to  ensure  that  all  nations,  devel- 
oped and  developing,  ha\e  adequate  access 
to  seabed  mining  sites; 

The  United  States  p'oposes  that  the 
Treaty  should  guarantei  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  access  for  states  and  their  nationals  to 
deep  seabed  resources  uider  specified  and 
reasonable  conditions.  Tt  e  requirement  of 
guaranteed  access  will  n>t  be  met  If  the 
Treaty  contains  arbitrary  >r  restrictive  limi- 
tations on  the  number  of  mine  sites  which 
any  nation  might  exploit.  And  such  restric- 
tions are  unnecessary  be4aiase  deep  seabed 
mining  cannot  be  mono^llzed;  there  are 
many  more  productive  sekbed  mining  sites 
than  concelvaWy  can  be  mined  for  centuries 
to  come.  I 

The  United  States  accepjts  that  an  "Enter- 
prise" should  be  establlstled  as  part  of  the 
International  Seabed  Risource  Authority 
and  given  the  right  to  enlolt  the  deep  sea- 
beds  under  the  same  conqltlons  as  apply  to 
all  mining. 

The  United  States  could  accept  as  part  of 
overall  settlement,  a  systeni  in  which  prime 
mining  sites  are  reserved  for  exclusive  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Enterprise  or  by  the  devel- 
oping countries   dlrectly-f-lf  this   approach 
meets  with  broad  suppo: 
tem,  each  individual  con 
pose  two  mine  sites  for 
Authority  would  then 
sites  which  would  be  min 


Under  this  sys- 
ctor  would  pro- 
1  exploitation.  The 
lect  one  of   these 
by  the  Author 


Ity  directly  or  made  avallkble  to  developing 


The  other  site 
sntractor  on  his 


;es  that  the  In- 
d  supervise  a  sys- 
m  mining  activl- 
ternatlonal  com- 
e  needs  of  the 
evenues  will  not 


coimtrles  at  Its  discretlo| 
would  be  mined  by  the 
own. 

The  United  States  pro; 
ternatlonal  Authority  sho 
tem  of  revenue-sharing  f: 
ties  for  the  use  of  the  II 
munity.    primarily    for 
poorest  countries.  These 
only  advance  the  growth  dt  developing  coun- 
tries:   they   will    provide  Itapglble   evidence 
that  a  fair  share  in  global!  economic  activity 
can  be  achieved  by  a  policy  of  cooperation. 
Revenue  sharing  could  b^  based  either  on 
royalties  or  on  a  system!  of  proflt-sharlng 
from  contract  mining.  Su^h  a  system  woiild 
give  reality  to  the  desigiiation  of  the  deep 
seabeds  as  the  common  h^tage  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Finally,  the  United  S 
make  a  major  effort  to  ei 
access  of  developing  countries  to  advanced 
deep  seabed  mining  technology  in  order  to 
assist  their  capabilities  |n  this  field.  For 
example,  incentives  shomd  be  established 
for  private  companies  to  participate  In  agree- 
ments to  share  technology  and  train  person- 
nel from  developing  oouitrles. 


is  prepared  to 
e  the  skills  and 
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Third,  in  response  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  land -based  producers  of  minerals 
found  in  the  deep  seabeds,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing steps  as  an  additional  major  con- 
tributions to  the  negotiations. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  accept  a 
temporary  limitation,  for  a  period  fixed  In 
the  Treaty  on  production  of  the  seabed  min- 
erals tied  to  the  projected  growth  in  the 
world  nickel  market,  currently  estimated  to 
be  about  6  percent  a  year.  This  would  In  ef- 
fect limit  production  of  other  minerals  con- 
tained in  deep  seabed  nodules,  including 
copper.  After  this  period,  the  seabed  pro- 
duction should  be  governed  by  overall  mar- 
ket conditions. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Authority  have  the  right 
to  participate  In  any  international  agree- 
ments on  seabed-produced  commodities  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  production 
for  which  It  is  directly  responsible.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  examine  with 
flexibility  the  details  of  arrangements  con- 
cerning the  relationships  between  the  Au- 
thority and  any  eventual  commodity  agree- 
ments. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  some  cf 
the  revenues  of  the  International  Seabed  Re- 
source Authority  be  used  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance and  that  the  World  Bank,  regional 
development  banks,  and  other  international 
institutions  assist  countries  to  improve  their 
competitiveness  or  diversify  into  other  kinds 
of  production  if  they  are  seriously  injured 
by  production  from  the  deep  seabeds.  An  ur- 
gent task  of  the  International  Authority, 
when  it  is  established,  will  be  to  devise  an 
adjustment  assistance  program  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  International  institutions 
for  countries  which  suffer  economic  disloca- 
tions as  a  result  of  deep  seabed  mining. 

These  prop>osals  on  the  issue  of  deep  sea- 
bed resources  are  offered  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  compromise  that  characterized 
our  economic  proposals  at  the  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session  and  that  guides  our  policies  to- 
wards the  developing  nations.  The  United 
States  is  examining  a  range  of  commodity 
problems  and  ways  in  which  they  might 
be  fairly  resolved.  We  intend  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  next  month  in 
Nairobi  and  come  forward  with  speclflc  pro- 
posals. We  look  toward  a  constructive 
dialogue  in  the  raw  materials  commission 
of  the  Conference  on  International  Economic 
Cooperation  In  Paris.  And  we  are  actively 
committed  to  producer-consumer  forums  to 
discuss  individual  commodities — such  as  the 
recent  forum  on  copper. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  world 
community  has  before  it  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. Our  country  cannot  delay  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  assured  supply  of  critical 
resources  through  our  deep  seabed  mining 
projects.  We  strongly  prefer  an  International 
agreement  to  provide  a  stable  legal  evlron- 
ment  before  such  development  begins,  one 
that  ens\ires  that  all  resources  are  managed 
for  the  good  of  the  global  community  and 
that  all  can  participate.  But  if  agreement  Is 
not  reached  this  year  it  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  resist  pressure  to  proceed  uni- 
laterally. An  agreement  on  the  deep  seabed 
can  turn  the  world's  interdependence  from 
a  slogan  into  a  reality. 

A  sense  of  community  which  nations  have 
striven  to  achieve  on  land  for  centuries 
could  be  realized  in  a  regime  for  the  oceans. 

CONCLtJSION 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  nations  of  the 
world  now  have  before  them  a  rare  if  not 
unique,  opportunity.  If  we  can  look  beyond 
the  pressures  and  the  politics  of  today  to 
envision  the  requirements  of  a  better  tomor- 
row, then  we  can  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  task  before  us. 

Let  us  pause  to  realize  what  this  Treaty 
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can  mean — ^to  this  generation  and  to  the 
possible  realization  of  humanity's  dream  of 
a  progressive  ascent  toward  Justice  and  a 
good  life  for  all  peoples. 

If  the  Conference  is  successful,  mankind's 
rights  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the 
oceans  will  be  clear  to  all. 

This  will  mean  freedom  of  navigation,  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  all  on  the  seas. 

It  will  mean  a  greater  flourishing  of  trade 
and  commerce,  bringing  the  benefits  of  a 
freer  flow  of  goods  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike. 

It  will  mean  that  the  oceans,  recognized 
as  "the  sovirce  of  all"  since  Homer's  day, 
can  continue  to  enrich  and  support  our 
planet's  environment. 

It  will  mean  that  there  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive regime  for  all  of  the  world's  oceans 
embracing  not  only  territorial  waters  but  a 
new  economic  zone,  the  continental  margin 
and  the  deep  seabeds. 

It  will  mean  the  realization  of  the  promise 
of  scientific  research  in  the  oceans — the  fur- 
ther probing  of  the  mysteries  of  our  planet  to 
better  the  lives  and  preserve  the  health  of  all. 

It  will  mean  that  the  seas'  resources  of 
nutrition  and  raw  materials  can  be  tapped 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  human  community. 

It  will  mean  that  an  arena  of  conflict,  and 
one  which  is  becoming  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous, will  become  an  area  for  cooperative 
progress. 

It  will  mean  that  the  entire  international 
community — the  developing  as  well  as  devel- 
oped, landlocked  as  well  as  coastal — will  share 
m  the  uses,  the  nourishment,  the  material 
resources  and  the  revenues  which  this  great 
Treaty  could  provide.  For  the  poorer  coun- 
tries in  particular,  it  will  mean  revenues  from 
the  continental  margin  and  the  deep  seabeds, 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  deep 
sea  mining  through  an  International  orga- 
nization. 

And  above  all.  it  will  mean  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  proved  that  the  challenges  of 
the  futiu-e  can  be  solved  cooperatively;  that, 
for  the  first  time  mankind  has  been  able  to 
surmount  traditional  enmities  and  ambitions 
In  the  service  of  a  better  vision. 

These  then,  are  the  stakes;  these  are  the 
possibilities  we  hold  in  our  grasp.  Will  we 
have  the  maturity  and  the  Judgment  to  go 
forward?  Will  we  fulfill  the  obligation  which 
future  historians — without  question — will 
assign  to  VIS?  I  believe  we  shall.  The  United 
States  is  determined  that  we  shall.  The  pos- 
sibility and  the  promise  have  never  been  more 
clear.  Through  reason,  through  responsi- 
bility, and  by  working  together  we  shall 
succeed. 

With  hindsight  It  is  easy  to  Identify  the 
moments  in  history  when  humanity  broke 
from  old  ways  and  moved  in  new  directions. 

But  for  those  living  through  such  times, 
it  is  usually  difficult  to  see  the  true  signifi- 
cance even  of  epoch-making  events. 

That  is  why  the  nations  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  have  come 
to  a  unique  moment  in  history.  Only  rarely 
does  mankind  comprehend  the  significance 
of  change  in  the  world  as  we  so  clearly  do 
today.  We  share  a  common  perception: 

of  the  need  to  contain  potential  conflict 

of  the  importance  of  cooperative  solutions 
to  shared  problems;  and 

Of  the  necessity  to  achieve  the  full  and 
fair  use  of  the  possibilities  of  our  planet, 
both  material  and  moral. 

If  a  second  session  Is  necessary  this  year 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  Conference,  let 
us  make  that  session  the  final  one.  To  under- 
line the  importance  the  President  attaches  to 
these  negotiations  he  has  asked  me  to  lead 
the  United  States  delegation  to  that  session. 
It  is  our  hc^>e  that  other  nations  will  at- 
tach similarly  high  Importance  to  it  and  be 
prepared  to  discuss  the  remaining  issues  be- 
fore us  at  a  decisive  political  level.  This 
should  be  a  time  for  determined  action — a 
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time  to  avoid  rhetoric  and  to  commit  our- 
selves to  decisions  and  a  final  agreement. 

The  United  States  calls  upon  all  nations 
deliberating  this  great  Treaty  to  summon  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  urgency  which 
history  and  this  task  demand  of  us.  For  our 
part,  the  United  States  pledges  itself  to  work 
tirelessly  to  seize  this  rare  chance  for  de- 
cisive progress  on  one  of  the  great  challenges 
of  our  time. 


FCC  TELEPHONE   REGULATION 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  run  the  small  independent  tele- 
phone companies  of  oxir  country  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  some  recent 
decisions  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  owner  and  man- 
ager of  a  small  telephone  company  in 
Climax,  Mich.,  Mr.  John  Collver,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  FCC  a  few  days  ago,  and 
sent  me  a  copy. 

It  is  typical  of  others  that  I  have  re- 
ceived which  point  up  an  urgent  need,  in 
the  public  interest,  for  a  thorough,  ob- 
jective review  by  Congress  of  FCC  regu- 
latory policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Collver's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Climax  Telephone  Co., 
Climax,  Mich..  March  17. 1976. 

Hon.  RiCHAKD  WiLET, 

Chairman.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chadiman  Wiley:  I  believe  the  Com- 
mission has  approved  Docket  19528  permit- 
ting customer  owned  terminal  equipment  to 
telephone  company  lines,  including  exten- 
sion telephones.  This  action  raises  grave  con- 
cern on  my  part  for  the  Interests  of  my  busi- 
ness and  our  customers  welfare. 

Allow  me,  please,  to  present  my  case. 
Twenty  six  years  ago,  foUowlng  a  dozen  years 
in  the  telephone  employment,  my  wife  and  I 
bought  this  small  telephone  company  which 
had  a  very  deteriorated  plant  providing  a 
poor  grade  of  service  and  all  customer  owned 
telephones.  I  tell  you  they  were  very  reluc- 
tant to  Invest  their  money  In  new  equipment 
so  we  and  they  put  up  with  whatever  they 
could  buy  the  cheapest.  When  trouble  was 
traced  to  the  customers  eqtilpment,  the  re- 
pairs would  frequently  be  postponed  untu  It 
failed  completely.  When  we  estabUrt»ed  a 
program  of  replacement  with  company  owned 
telephones,  with  an  additional  monthly 
charge,  it  was  very  well  accepted  and  service 
quality  was  greatly  Improved. 

Bad  as  It  was  with  the  old  magneto  system 
I  shudder  to  think  of  the  complications  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated automated  system  as  we  now  have. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  questions 
that  you  may  have  the  answers  for,  such  as: 
How  to  assure  a  ringer  balance  on  a  party 
line?  How  to  assure  that  a  phone  on  a  long 
loop  will  have  a  satisfactory  network  for 
transmission  purposes?  Who  shall  bear  the 
expense  of  investigating  po<»  transmission 
complaints  on  toU  calls  and  the  adjustments 
granted  when  It  is  customer  owned  equip- 
ment at  fault?  How  shall  upgrading  of  the 
switching  and  distribution  plant  be  handled 
if  it  requires  replacement  of  terminal  equip- 
ment? 

Should  this  action  result  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  terminal  equipment  being  shelved 
with  unrecovered  depreciation  charges,  who 
should  bear  the  loss,  the  customer  who  uses 
company  owned  terminal  equipment,  or  me 
and  my  wife  from  our  bard  earned  savings 
which  we  have  Invested  In  this  business. 

I  fall  to  see  bow  a  return  to  those  "good 


old  days"  can  possibly  be  in  the  public  Inter- 
est.  However,  If  the  real  purpose  Is  to  create 
an  unworkable  situation,  it  should  be  a  roar- 
ing success. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  Collveb. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE THE  OVERSEAS  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
major  foreign  poUcy  address  before  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. With  this  speech,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  current 
national  debate  on  the  future  direction 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

One  of  Senator  Kennedy's  funda- 
mental assumptions  is  that  the  United 
States  must  have  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  both  moral  and  pragmatic — a  foreign 
policy  deeply  rooted  in  our  tradition  as 
a  free  people  living  in  a  democratic 
society.  Although  such  an  assimiption 
should  be  implicit  in  amy  American  for- 
eign policy,  Senator  Kennedy  believes 
that  much  of  the  current  public  disen- 
chantment with  our  foreign  policy  de- 
rives from  a  distinct  lack  of  concern  by 
policymakers  for  the  democratic  ideals 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded.  As 
he  surveys  the  way  our  for6ign  policy 
is  made,  the  way  it  is  articulated  by  our 
ofiQcials  and  its  ultimate  objectives 
aroimd  the  world,  the  Senator  finds  that 
the  moral  dimensions  of  foreign  policy 
liave  been  often  ignored.  I  agree  with 
him  only  if  this  critical  dimension  is 
restored  can  the  American  people  fully 
trust  and  support  policies  esF>oused  by 
their  Government. 

In  his  analysis  of  America's  place  in 
the  world,  Senator  Kj:nnedy  discusses 
the  issue  of  whether  the  United  States 
has  fallen  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
in  basic  agreement  with  his  assessment 
that  the  United  States  maintains  su- 
perior strategic  and  conventional  forces 
to  the  Soviets.  As  he  states,  the  real  chal- 
lenge we  face  with  the  Soviets  is  to  find 
constructive  ways  to  limit  the  nuclear 
arms  race  through  mutually  negotiated 
arms  control  agreements.  I  share  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  deep  concern  that  we  not 
let  election  years  politics  stand  in  the 
way  of  another  SALT  agreement. 

If  we  are  imable  to  negotiate  a  mean- 
ingful SALT  n  agreement,  a  new  admin- 
istration will  have  only  9  months  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  before  the  1972 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Missiles 
expires.  I  would  hope  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  heed  this  advice 
from  Senator  Kennedy  and  others  who 
believe  tliat  continued  momentimi  in  the 
control  of  strategic  arms  is  a  necessity 
for  continued  world  peace. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy recognizes  the  critical  need  for 
greater  American  leadership  in  world 
affairs.  He  wants  such  leadership  to  be 
based  on  a  strong  domestic  economy  and 
he  wants  it  to  use  American  power  in 
the  task  of  building  a  more  humane  and 
prosperous  world.  TTiere  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  worthy  goal  is  within  our  grasp 
if  we  only  dare  to  try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Kehiicdt's 
address  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abdkxss  bt  Senatcm  Edwaxo  M.  KxmnDT 

For  more  than  a  year  many  thoughtful 
Americans  have  called  for  a  great  national 
debate  on  foreign  policy.  The  issue  Is  now 
firmly  part  of  the  Presidential  campaign;  and 
every  day  there  is  new  effort  In  Congress  to 
understand  the  place  of  the  United  States  In 
the  world,  and  to  shape  effective  policies  for 
the  future. 

This  debate  comes  none  too  soon.  For  now 
that  the  cold  war  is  over — now  that  the  tra- 
gedy of  Indochina  Is  behind  us — we  are  a  na- 
tion in  search  of  gvilding  principles — a  guid- 
ing purpose — that  will  help  us  meet  the  new 
and  Insistent  chaUenges  posed  by  a  restless 
and  changing  world. 

I  believe  that  these  guiding  principles — 
this  guiding  purpose — can  only  be  found 
through  a  basic  effort  to  understand  what  Is 
happening  in  the  world,  the  Impact  of  events 
on  our  nation,  and  the  Imperatives  for 
thought,  for  decision,  for  action. 

For  a  quarter-century  after  the  Second 
World  War,  our  foreign  policy  derived  from  a 
few  simple  facts:  we  emerged  from  the  war 
the  most  powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  burdens  of  leadership — In  re- 
building ravaged  economies.  In  countering  a 
Soviet  challenge  to  our  security  and  that  of 
many  other  nations — fell  almost  entirely  on 
our  shoulders. 

With  a  few  exceptions — ^notably  Vietnam — 
we  succeeded  at  what  we  sought  to  do.  Today, 
we  have  uns\irpassed  military  strength.  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  have  become  towers  of  Indus- 
trial strength.  We  have  helped  nearly  a  hun- 
dred hew  nations  begin  the  long  road  to  eco- 
nomic development.  And  we  have  even  man- 
aged to  move  beyond  the  basic  cold  war  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
Americans  are  looking  for  new  directions  for 
new  purpose.  And  success  Itself  has  bred  new 
challenge.  For  as  the  cold  war  has  waned, 
new  centers  of  power  and  action  have 
emerged  on  the  world  scene.  Our  power  has 
not  lessened,  but  that  of  other  nations  has 
grown.  And  a  host  of  new  problems — new 
concerns — has  emerged:  In  the  management 
of  the  global  economy,  and  In  insistent  de- 
mands for  greater  economic  Justice  on  the 
part  of  developing  nations.  The  wind  of 
change  is  blowing  everywhere  and  no  one 
can  shelter  from  It. 

The  debate  we  are  just  beginning  thus 
raises  a  multlude  of  questions — about  the 
Imperatives  of  power;  about  what  we  can 
and  cannot  do — should  and  should  not  do — 
in  the  outside  world;  about  new  forms  of 
acting,  and  a  new  selectivity  about  any  in- 
volvement at  all  in  the  affairs  of  particular 
nations.  ^ 

But  of  aU  the  questions  that  are  raised, 
two  have  assumed  central  Importance  in  this 
year's  Presidential  campaign:  can  we,  as  a 
nation,  continue  to  act  in  our  national  in- 
terest in  the  outside  world?  Can  we — ^wlU 
we — meet  each  and  every  challenge  posed 
by  the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  and 
Involvement  In  the  outside  world? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  United  States 
has  been  faced  with  similar  questions.  After 
the  First  World  War,  we  rejected  responsibil- 
ity; after  the  Second,  we  accepted  It.  Can 
we — ^wUl  we— again  accept  those  responsi- 
bilities that  are  inescapably  ours  to  bear? 

I  believe  the  answer  Is  a  clear  and  decisive 
"yes".  The  American  nation  has  the  capacity 
to  act;  and  the  American  pe<q>le  have  the  will 
to  do  so. 

It  is  only  the  terms  of  thte  action — the 
where,  the  how,  the  why— that  Is  at  issue. 
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In  military  spending,  the  Congress  has 
backed  real  increases  In  the  defense  budget. 
And  last  year  we  approved  every  single  major 
weapons  system,  except  for  the  unneeded 
and  useless  ABM. 

We  support  vigorous  efforts  to  control  the 
arms  race,  and  to  reduce  risks  of  conflict 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  support  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  steadily  improving  relations 
with  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  economy  and  hence  our 
vital  alliances  with  Europe  and  Japan. 

We  led  in  supporting  the  democratic  ex- 
periment in  Portugal;  and  we  have  led  in 
the  effort  to  restructure  the  global  economy, 
through  positive  efforts  including  rich  na- 
tions and  poor  alike. 

Congressional  challenges  in  Cyprus,  An- 
gola, and  over  the  abuses  of  the  CIA  are 
not  national  paralysis:  they  are  an  assertion 
of  good  sense  and  moral  concern,  a  necessary 
complement  to  strong  Congressional  sup- 
port for  every  vital  American  commitment. 

In  many  of  these  areas,  the  Administra- 
tion has  accepted  the  Congressional  p>08l- 
tlon  as  the  wisest  course  for  American  for- 
eign policy;  in  others  the  Congress  has  ac- 
cepted the  Administration's  lead;  in  still 
others  the  debate  continues.  The  system  is 
working  as  It  should — as  the  Constitution 
provides. 

The  congressional  role  is  not  a  challenge 
to  Administration  prerogatives  in  the  day- 
by-day  conduct  of  foreign  policy;  It  Is  rath- 
er an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  debate 
and  decision.  It  will  not  weaken  the  United 
States,  at  home  or  abroad.  It  will  strengthen 
us,  both  In  our  own  eyes,  and  In  the  eyes 
of  other  nations. 

The  role  for  Congress  goes  beyond  neces- 
sary involvement  in  those  Issues  that  do  not 
respect  lines  of  division  between  foreign  and 
domestic  concern — issues  like  food  and  fuel 
and  trade  and  the  law  of  the  seas.  It  is  a  role 
in  understanding  the  basic  purposes  of  oxa 
nation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  seek  to 
recreate  a  national  consensus  on  every  pol- 
icy. In  a  world  that  is  increasingly  complex — 
where  the  pluralism  of  our  domestic  life  af- 
fects issues  that  Involve  us  both  at  home 
and  abroad — no  rigid  doctrine  covering  every 
subject  is  possible;  It  is  not  even  desirable. 
But  a  basic  sense  of  direction  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable, it  is  imperative — if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  to  lend  their  support  to 
any  foreign  policy  of  any  Administration — to 
give  again  their  trust  to  their  leaders. 

This  issue  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
gressional concern  over  obsessive  secrecy  In 
foreign  policy — and  Administration  concern 
with  leaks.  For  recreating  trust  In  our  basic 
purposes  means  that  fundamental  Issues  can 
and  must  be  fully  debated  in  the  open.  And 
if  this  is  done,  the  Incentive  to  leak  secrets 
that  must  be  kept  for  our  national  security 
would  simply  fade  away. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  rebuild  that 
basic  trust;  that  our  leaders  can  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people;  and  that 
as  a  nation  we  will  then  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Creating  a  foreign  policy  that  has  deep 
roots  in  our  beliefs  as  a  nation  requires  alle- 
giance to  a  number  of  specific  principles. 

First,  and  most  important,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  imperatives  of  power:  but 
only  where  this  power  Is  a  means  to  prevent- 
ing war — most  Important  a  nuclear  war — 
and  to  securing  the  peace.  For  this  Is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  practical  responsibility:  the 
highest  responsibility  of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  meet  real  threats  to  our  security, 
and  to  that  of  other  nations  vital  to  us. 

We  have  built  the  military  strength  we 
need  to  achieve  this  goal;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
simply  increasing  the  defense  budget  Is  not 


the  answer;  making  raw  comparisons  of 
numbers  in  the  military  strength  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  ourselves  tells  us  little  of 
what  we  need  to  know.  For  the  fact  is  that 
we  remain  the  strongest  military  power  on 
earth — and  no  artificial  Inflating  of  Soviet 
defense  spending,  no  casting  of  dark  fears 
for  the  future — can  alter  that  fact. 

What  is  the  balance  of  military  power  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

We  have  nuclear  power  at  least  equal  to 
theirs  .  .  .  while  we  have  three  times  as 
many  warheads.  Our  nuclear  power  Is  far 
greater  than  we  need — with  a  capacity  to  de- 
stroy each  major  Soviet  city  nearly  40  times 
over.  A  single  Poseidon  submarine  could  de- 
stroy 160  cities,  each  with  warheads  three 
and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb — and  we  have  thirty-one  Poseidon 
boats. 

We  have  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the 
world,  with  a  firepower  and  reach  that  Is 
the  envy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  have 
fewer  ships  than  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
they  pack  a  punch  that  was  almost  Incon- 
ceivable only  a  few  short  years  ago;  and  that 
is  unavailable  to  the  Soviet  Union  now. 

The  Russians  maintain  more  men  under 
arms — as  they  have  always  done,  except  at 
the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War.  But  that 
advantage  is  diminished  by  the  great  Soviet 
commitment  of  forces  to  the  Chinese  front; 
by  the  rapid  turnover  in  Soviet  draftees;  by 
the  need  for  garrison  forces  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; and  by  our  superiority  in  the  quality 
of  weapons  and  manpower  that  the  Soviet 
Union  simply  cannot  match. 

And  along  with  our  NATO  Allies,  we  have 
almost  as  many  forces  in  Europe  as  the 
Warsaw  Pact — forces  and  a  military  doc- 
trine that  would  make  a  Soviet  attack  an 
act  of  madness,  and  bring  inescapable  ruin 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore  we  must  understand  clearly  the 
true  nature  of  threats  to  \is  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad:  then  build  and 
maintain  the  forces  we  need. 

This  includes  breaking  the  b\ireaucratlc 
hold  of  particular  Interests  In  the  Pentagon 
that  would  give  us  a  B-1  bomber — even 
while  seeking  cruise  missiles;  that  would 
give  us  more  nuclear  ships — and  more  air- 
craft carriers  we  do  not  need  for  the  world 
of  the  1980s — Instead  of  attack  submarines 
and  smaller  surface  ships.  Increasing  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget  will  give  us  no  ex- 
tra strength,  if  what  we  buy,  is  not  relevant 
to  what  we  need. 

This  year,  the  President  has  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  Pentagon  budget  of  14  bil- 
lion dollars — Including  7  billion  dollars  for 
real  growth. 

The  Pentagon  even  Included  3  billion  dol- 
lars as  Insurance  against  Congressional  cuts. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  election  year,  the 
Congress  has  net  even  taken  away  this  un- 
needed spending. 

This  afternoon,  there  will  be  an  effort  In 
the  Senate  to  reduce  the  budget  celling  for 
the  Pentagon  by  2.6  million  dollars.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  basic  step  towards  the 
right  priorities;  and  it  will  still  give  us  more 
money  than  we  need  to  build  the  forces  we 
need. 

More  important.  It  is  deeply  disturbing  to 
hear  once  again  a  Pentagon  rhetoric  to  Jus- 
tify the  defense  budget  that  grossly  inflates 
Soviet  strength,  and  deflates  our  own.  Not 
only  doen  that  rhetoric  distort  the  facts; 
but  It  also  is  helping  to  erode  basic  under- 
stancJlngs  about  the  Imperatives  of  working 
to  reduce  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union 
now  and  for  the  future.  Indeed,  the  Inflated 
size  of  the  defense  budget  is  less  a  problem 
than  the  terms  In  which  it  is  Justified. 

The  fact  la  that  we  must  live  together  on 
this  planet  with  the  Soviet  Union — what- 
ever conflicts  of  interest  and  of  ideology  di- 
vide us.  and  will  contlne  Jtom^sjj.  Neither 
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In  such  a  war,  there  would  be  no  win- 
ners— there  may  even  be  no  survivors. 

A  critical  charge  on  our  efforts  must  be 
to  seek  real  and  positive  controls  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  a  reduction  of  those  ten- 
sions that  could  otherwise  lead  to  mankind's 
final  war. 

We  have  done  much  to  achieve  this  goal — 
Including  a  series  of  arms  control  agreements 
that  began  with  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  196.3.  And  these  agreements  are  clearly  In 
our  national  Interest. 

Now  discussions  continue  to  reach  a  new 
SALT  agreement.  Yet  there  are  voices  coun- 
selling us  to  go  slow,  to  delay,  because  of  the 
Election  Campaign  and  the  risks  of  corrosive 
debate. 

I  believe  that  the  next  SALT  agreement  Is 
too  important  to  be  a  casualty  of  election 
politics.  When  an  Administration  Is  Inaugu- 
rated next  January,  there  will  be  only  nine 
short  months  in  which  to  replace  the  1972 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Missiles,  be- 
fore it  expires.  That  is  simply  too  much  risk 
to  take  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind. 
The  conclusion  last  week  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban — Including  some  on-site  Inspection 
for  the  first  time — shows  that  arms  control 
can  more  forward.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  oft  he  United  States  would  ratify  a 
SALT  agreement  this  year  that  genuinely 
advances  our  Interests  in  arms  control.  And 
we  shotild  press  on  to  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  a  new  weapons  development — the 
strategic-range  cruise  missile — which  could 
make  far  more  difficult  any  future  efforts 
to  bring  the  arms  race  under  control.  When 
we  begin  deploying  this  evolutionary  new 
weapon,  the  Soviet  Union  will  Inevitably  fol- 
low suit,  and  the  nuclear  spiral  will  rise  out 
of  control  once  again. 

For  this  reason.  In  February  I  joined  with 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Javlts  In  proposing 
that  we  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  flight-testing  of  these  cruise 
missiles:  until  such  Lime  as  the  Issue  Is  re- 
solved at  SALT.  In  this  way,  following  the 
precedent  set  with  nuclear  testing  In  the 
early  1960s,  I  believe  we  can  create  the  cli- 
mate needed  to  reach  firm  understandings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  new  weapon. 
But  if  we  do  not  reach  those  understandings, 
the  resulting  problems  of  verifying  and 
counting  nuclear  weapons  may  require  a 
whole  new  approach  to  the  SALT  talks,  or 
there  will  be  no  arms  control  at  all. 

A  rapid  conclusion  of  the  next  SALT 
agreement  Is  vital  for  another  reason — a 
compelling  practical  and  moral  reason.  For 
If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  back  away  from  their  futile  competition 
in  overkill,  they  will  only  Increase  the  in- 
centives for  other  nations  to  build  the  bomb. 
It  does  not  take  the  Soviet  and  American 
arsenals — equivalent  to  more  than  a  million 
Hlroshlmas — to  WTeak  a  Hiroshima:  It  takes 
Just  one  bomb  In  the  hands  of  a  country 
disposed  to  xise  it.  Yet  both  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  helping  to  bring  about  Just  such  a 
world  of  madness,  by  falling  to  take  the  op- 
porturltles  we  have  to  end  our  own  nuclear 
competition,  once  and  for  all. 

Out  need  to  develop  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  end  wtlh  strategic  arms 
control.  For  It  Is  clear  that  there  are  many 
other  areas  In  which  we  must  try  to  regu- 
late competition: 

We  need  to  work  more  purposefully  to- 
wards the  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe; 

We  need  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  practical  commitment  to  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East; 

We  need  to  draw  the  Soviet  Union  more 
deeply  Into  those  economic  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  West — which  are  In  our 
own  economic  Interest,  and  with  due  regard 
to  Issues  of  human  rights — as  part  of  a  long- 


term  effort  to  shape  Soviet  foreign  policy  In 
benign  ways; 

We  need  to  draw  it  into  sharing  responsi- 
bilities for  meeting  the  great  global  prob- 
lems facing  mankind — In  food,  fuel,  Uie  law 
of  the  seas,  population,  the  environment, 
and  the  oldest  scourge  of  all:  the  poverty 
that  afflicts  most  of  the  world's  people. 

And  we  need  to  make  clear  to  owe  allies 
In  Western  Europe,  to  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe,  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  itself, 
that  we  take  seriously  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. 

There  is  one  partlctUar  area  where  immedi- 
ate action  is  needed.  Three  days  from  now, 
moneys  appropriated  last  year  for  construc- 
tion of  the  US  naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
will  be  released.  Yet  this  money  was  original- 
ly Impounded  by  the  Congress  in  hopes  that 
the  Administration  would  approach  the  Rus- 
sians directly,  to  seek  control  over  future 
military  and  naval  deplojrments  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the 
lack  of  visible  signs  that  approaches  have 
been  made.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
President's  report  on  efforts  to  raise  this  is- 
sue with  the  Russians.  For  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  talks  with  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow, 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  where  we  can 
make  real  progress — ^where  we  can  head  off 
yet  another  arms  race,  and  reduce  tension 
In  yet  another  area  of  the  world. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread debate  about  the  word  ditente.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  healthy  to  question  each  and  every 
aspect  of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union — reaching  agreements  In  our  mutual 
interest  where  we  can,  meeting  Soviet  chal- 
lenge where  we  must.  It  is  important  that 
the  Russians  understand  the  consequences 
of  their  actions. 

They  must  understand  that  the  process  of 
our  building  relations  with  them  cannot  and 
will  not  go  on  in  isolation  from  what  they 
do  in  the  outside  world.  Their  involvement 
in  places  like  Angola — or  ours  in  Vietnam — 
Inevitably  makes  it  more  difficult  to  reach  vin- 
derstandlngs  elsewhere,  that  can  reduce  the 
chances  of  confilct  between  us. 

But  we  must  not  permit  the  air  to  be  poi- 
soned with  artificial  debate  about  an  abstrac- 
tion— we  must  not  deny  the  real  benefits  we 
have  galned^the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Offensive 
Missiles  Agreement,  reduced  tensions  In 
Europe,  and  the  reduced  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  For  If  we  do  so,  we  may  be  unable  to 
seize  real  chances  to  further  reduce  tensions; 
to  further  reg^ulate  competition;  and  to  gain 
a  final  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  And 
no  one  would  forgive  us — or  the  Russians — 
for  opportunities  lost  to  move  the  world 
away  from  war. 

As  we  seek  to  Influence  the  future  course 
of  Soviet  policy,  we  must  also  see  clearly 
where  our  interests  are  truly  at  stake — as  In 
Europe,  Japan,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America — and  where  they  are  not.  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  in  peeking  to  become  involved 
in  Angola  we  did  nothing  to  advance  our 
larger  purposes.  Had  the  ConereFS  rot  acted 
as  it  did.  we  would  have  placed  ourselves 
on  the  wrong  side  in  southern  Africa.  We 
would  have  been  remembered  there  only  for 
having  supported  the  white-dominated  re- 
gime of  South  Africa. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  lost  any  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  Soviet  policy  in  the  future; 
or  advertised  that  our  national  will  was  weak. 
For  showing  friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  have 
the  will  to  defend  our  vital  Interests — and 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies — does  not 
mean  matching  the  Soviet  Union  In  self-de- 
feating adventiu^  in  far-off  comers  of  the 
world.  Rather  it  means  showing  that  we  know 
the  difference  between  important  challenges 
to  our  interests,  and  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  do  not  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  those  Interests.  If  our  will  is  now 
being  questioned  abroad,  it  Is  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.  It  can  only  be  undone  by  the 


Administration's  showing  it  understands 
where  it  is  important  to  act,  and  where  it  1b 
not. 

In  southern  Africa,  we  can  help  deny  future 
opportunities  to  the  Russians  and  Cubans  by 
recognizing  that  a  moral  policy — support  for 
majority  rule — Is  also  in  our  self-interest. 
There  is  little  merit  In  now  issuing  warnings 
to  the  Cubans,  when  a  practical  alternative 
lies  in  finally  biillding  a  policy  for  southern 
Africa  that  is  in  our  interest,  and  in  the. 
interest  of  that  region's  future,  as  well. 

-  The  Administration's  Angola  policy  was 
also  a  vivid  example  of  the  wrong  way  to 
conduct  foreign  policy,  in  the  interests  of 
gaining  the  trust  of  the  American  people.  Co- 
vert action  and  a  misperception  of  American 
interests:  This  was  a  sure  recipe  for  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people;  and 
for  needlessly  raising  doubts  about  Ameri- 
can purpose  In  the  minds  of  our  friends 
abroad. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  The  American 
people  will  stand  behind  our  vital  commit- 
ments, because  they  share  a  common  under- 
standing about  what  is  most  important  to 
us.  But  they  wiU  not  support  policies  unless 
they  reflect  our  interests,  and  are  decided  in 
a  way  that  is  consonant  with  our  democratic 
process. 

As  part  of  a  foreign  policy  that  will  gain 
the  firm  support  of  the  American  people,  we 
must  be  directly  and  vitally  involved  In  the 
search  for  peace  in  areas  where  we  have  deep 
and  legitimate  concerns.  Above  all,  this  means 
continuing  our  efforts  to  help  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East — to  help  lift  the  yoke  at 
continuing  confilct  from  the  shoulders  of 
Arab  and  Jew  alike. 

The  support  of  the  American  people  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East — and  for  Israel's 
security — Is  real  and  deep.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Sinai  agreement;  and  we  must 
miss  no  opportunity  to  move  forward. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  offer  our  good 
offices  In  the  interests  of  peace — as  in 
Lebanon,  today.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  act  anywhere  in  ways  that  will 
make  conflict  more  likely.  Today,  we  .are 
clearly  violating  this  principle  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  massive  flow  of  weapons  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  Instead,  we  must  work  with  arms 
buyers  and  sellers  alike,  to  prevent  new  arms 
races  that  could  lead  to  bloodshed,  untold 
hiiman  suffering,  and  the  risk  of  direct  VS. 
involvement  in  local  conflict. 

Our  Involvements  of  any  kind  must  be 
selective;  they  mtist  involve  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  are  clear  to  our  people; 
they  must  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  peace. 
I  believe  the  American  people  will  support 
this  approach  to  American  involvements;  but 
they  will  rightly  reject  an  approach  that 
exaggerates  our  interests,  that  involves  us 
where  we  are  not  wanted,  that  frustrates 
efforts  for  peace. 

A  foreign  policy  that  has  a  true  popular 
basis  must  also  go  beyond  these  concerns  with 
power  and  p>eace.  It  must  also  enable  us  to 
play  our  part  in  meeting  the  great  economic 
and  other  challenges  facing  this  country — 
and  all  of  mankind.  WhUe  we  must  meet  the 
demands  of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  not  be  so  preoccupied  with 
these  issues  that  we  neglect  ovir  allies,  over- 
play the  significance  of  great  power  polltlces, 
and  Ignore  both  the  problems  and  the  possi- 
bilities that  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  also  risk  exaggerating  the  significance  of 
the  Russians'  military  power,  and  both  miss- 
ing the  significance  of  its  economic  weakness, 
and  our  own  political,  economic,  and  moral 
potential  as  a  nation  in  the  outside  world. 
It  is  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  is  able  to  work 
to  restruct\ire  the  global  economy.  Involving 
both  rich  countries  »nd  poor.  It  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union  that  1*  grappling  with  problems 
of  an  Interdependenjt  world :  It  is  the  United 
States. 

Yet  we  have  mtSsed  the  critical  opportunl- 
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The  rebuilding  of  the  global  economy  will 
also  benefit  us  through  benefiting  more  na- 
tions and  peoples  than  ever  before.  It  will 
not  happen  overnight.  It  will  require  give 
and  take  on  both  sides.  And  it  will  not  be 
without  sacrifice.  Yet  the  alternative  is  a 
world  of  growing  anarchy — a  world  In  which 
the  demands  of  the  disadvantaged  reduce 
even  our  ability  to  sustain  our  own  pros- 
perity. For  it  is  now  clear  that  the  United 
States  Is  firmly,  finally,  and  forever  involved 
in  the  global  economy.  The  possibility  of  an 
economic  Fortress  America  has  been  ended 
Just  as  surely  as  our  military  Fortress  Amer- 
ica was  ended  forever  in  the  Second  World 
War.  Isolationism  may  remain  a  slogan  for 
a  few;  it  is  a  practical  policy  for  no  one. 

A  forthcoming  approach  to  the  demands 
of  interdependence  also  reflects  our  moral 
Interest  in  the  outside  world.  It  contains 
the  basis  for  support  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, reflecting  our  values  as  a  people.  Meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  interdependence — re- 
sponding with  generosity  to  the  have-not 
people  of  the  world — is  part  of  the  same 
American  spirit  that  led  us  to  begin  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  to  provide  help  without 
precedent  to  the  developing  world.  This  is 
an  effort  worthy  of  our  ideals  as  a  nation; 
it  involves  the  energies  of  our  people,  on 
the  farm  and  In  the  factory;  and  It  Is  clearly 
and  firmly  In  the  pursuit  of  peace. . 

As  we  look  beyond  the  Importance  of 
power — the  demands  of  Interdependence — 
there  are  other  principles  for  a  foreign  policy 
that  can  engag-;  the  moral  concerns  of  the 
American  people — that  can  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  late  1970s. 

We  must  understand  that  particular  acts 
of  our  nation — based  on  moral  grounds — 
can  also  be  in  our  direct  self-interest.  This 
Is  clearly  true  In  Southern  Africa.  It  Is  true 
in  Southern  E^irope,  where  our  support  for 
dictators  In  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Greece 
struck  at  European  efforts  to  Increase  secu- 
rity. In  the  broadest  sense,  through  a  com- 
munity of  democratic  states.  And  our  sup- 
port for  democratic  efforts  In  Portugal  today 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  European  society. 
The  coincidence  of  moral  and  self-Interest 
is  also  true  In  Korea,  where  systematic  re- 
pression erodes  American  public  support  for 
that  nation,  and  threatens  to  erode  Korea's 
cohesion  and  security.  By  contrast,  our  sup- 
port for  human  values  In  South  Korea  I"  not 
only  right.  It  is  also  likely  to  strengthen  that 
nation. 

We  must  also  Increasingly  seek  to  under- 
stand other  countries  In  their  own  terms.  In- 
stead of  seeing  them  as  extensions  of  Ameri- 
can experience.  This  is  a  resptonsibllity  shared 
by  all  our  institutions — by  government,  our 
schools,  the  media.  For  it  is  clear  that  our 
continuing  Involvement  in  the  outside 
world — and  the  need  to  be  selective  In  our 
Involvements — requires  far  more  under- 
standing than  ever  before  of  other  nations 
and  peoples. 

We  must  Increase  public  education  about 
the  demands  of  power  in  the  modern  world; 
but  at  the  same  time  increase  the  education 
of  our  leaders  about  the  equally  compelling 
demands  for  a  moral  basis  to  policy  and 
action. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  concerns — at 
home  and  abroad — for  basic  Issues  of  human 
rights.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
over-estimate  our  ability  to  act;  Ignore  the 
dilemmas  that  often  arise;  or  seek  to  Impose 
our  own  form  of  society  on  other  nations. 

We  must  abandon  our  belief  that  every- 
thing that  happens  In  the  world  affects  us, 
and  that  our  Influence  or  Involvement  can 
everywhere  be  decisive.  A  foreign  policy  that 
can  gain  the  support  of  the  American  people 
must  be  as  precise  in  limiting  U.S.  involve- 
ment as  in  accepting  it. 

And  we  need  to  understand  an  entirely 
different  aspect  of  our  foreign  Involvement: 
that  undertaken  by  individuals  and  institu- 


tions outside  the  government.  This  applies 
especially  to  corporations  abroad — where 
their  impact  on  particular  nations  can  be 
Just  as  decisive  as  actions  by  our  government 
Itself.  Here,  too,  an  effective  foreign  policy 
must  have  a  moral  dimension,  as  part  of 
the  overall  fabric  of  our  relations  with  other 
states  and  peoples. 

Finally,  we  in  the  United  States  miist  rec- 
ognize our  great  potential  for  leadership.  In 
today's  world,  this  often  means  leadership 
shared  with  other  nations:  but  our  responsi- 
bility is  no  less  real. 

As  I  have  travelled  to  many  nations  around 
the  world,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
widespread  belief  in  our  basic  political  and 
economic  strength;  by  the  search  for  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  meeting  the  great  global 
Issues  facing  mankind;  by  a  continuing  sense 
that  this  nation  can  inspire  others  to  great 
deeds. 

In  view  of  the  storms  we  have  weathered 
in  recent  years,  it  may  be  natural  that  I 
often  find  a  greater  confidence  in  the  United 
State — in  our  potential  for  leadership  and 
constructive  effort — when  I  travel  abroad, 
than  when  I  hear  America  characterized  by 
many  of  our  leaders. 

For  despite  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam— de- 
spite compromises  with  expediency  or  to  meet 
the  demands  of  power — we  must  recall  what 
the  American  experience  has  meant  to  the 
world.  This  is  the  nation  whose  gallant  men 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world:  The  nation  Lincoln 
called  "the  last  best  hope  of  mankind";  the 
refuge  for  tens  of  millions  of  people  flee- 
ing oppression  abroad,  smd  seeking  a  new 
beginning;  the  nation  whose  ideals — if  not 
always  whose  actions — still  Inspire  hope  in 
men  and  women  In  the  farthest  comers  of 
the  most  distant  land. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  tempered  by 
tragedy,  by  the  burdens  of  responsibility,  by 
a  foreign  policy  that  has  too  often  been  cut 
loose  from  its  deep  moral  roots.  Yet  In  that 
experience  of  two  centuries  the  seeds  of 
common  cause  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
remain.  We  are  not  a  people  too  paralyzed  to 
act  in  the  outside  world;  too  preoccupied 
with  oiu-  own  problems;  too  calloxised  by  the 
past.  Rather  we  are  a  people  whose  time  of 
inspiration,  of  leadership,  is  still  unfolding; 
a  nation  of  basic  strengths  requiring  only 
a  renewed  sense  of  moral  purpose  to  lead 
us  to  new  greatness  In  the  future. 


NO   COMPLAINTS   PROM   ONE 
CXDNSUMER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pecos, 
Tex.,  Enterprise  recently  carried  a  guest 
column  by  Keith  Camp  which  in  this  day 
of  Naderism  is  sort  of  a  man-bites-dog 
story. 

Keith  Camp  feels  that  he  is  some  sort 
of  a  marked  man  and  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  because,  gen- 
erally speaking,  things  work  for  him. 

Even  the  plumber  and  TV  man  charge 
what  seem  to  be  reasonable  amounts,  the 
airlines  never  lose  his  luggage  and  his 
automobiles  tvoo.  pretty  well. 

He  even  gets  along  with  computers. 
But  Keith  Camp  thinks  he  may  be  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
feels  left  out  of  things  and  says  he  would 
welcome  it  if  a  few  things  went  wrong — 
up  to  about  $37  worth — as  a  sign  that  he 
was  sharing  the  experiences  which 
everybody  else  says  they  are  undergo- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  of  us  could 
pause  in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  shown  remarkable  in- 
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stincts  to  protect  himself,  and  consider 
Keith  Camp's  concluding  remarks: 

In  retrospect,  shouldn't  we  all  be  talking 
more  about  the  indisputable  fact  that  Amer- 
ican business  conducts  millions  of  trans- 
actions "every  day  without  a  hitch'  in  which 
both  parties  are  mutually  benefited? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Keith  Camp's  guest  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pecos  PoTPOtraBi 

(By  Keith  Camp) 

From  what  I  read  I  get  the  feeling  that  I 
am  some  sort  of  marked  man.  set  aside  for 
a  particular  alienation  from  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  The  trouble,  briefly,  is  that 
things  work  for  me.  Generally  speaking.  My 
telephone  calls  go  through.  Plumbers  are 
available  and  are  nice  guys  and  charge  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable  amounts.  TV 
repairmen  let  me  off  the  hook  for  about  a 
tenth  of  what  the  experiences  of  friends 
lead  to  me  to  expect.  If  minor  appliances  go 
wrong,  the  company  honors  the  warranty. 

Airlines  don't  lose  my  baggage.  Planes  I'm 
on  never  circle  the  field  for  hours  before 
diverting  to  Montreal.  Even  though  Ralph 
Nader  says  the  chances  are  slim,  I  seem  to 
encounter  doctors  who  have  been  to  medical 
school  and  paid  attention.  All  this  is  hap- 
pening right  here  In  Twentieth  Century 
America  where  I'm  constantly  being  told 
nothing  works  right,  where  carpenters  don't 
make  house  calls  and  the  consumer  is  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  Chinese  water  tortiire 
of  rvide  clerks  and  bad  craftsmanship.  It's 
an  eerie  feeling,  I  tell  you.  Why  me?  You 
feel  left  out  of  things. 

Suppose  I  am  In  a  lively  group  where  the 
bright  chatter  consists  of  swapping  horror 
stories  about  how  much  it  costs  to  get  the 
furnace  fixed  and  suspicions  that  more  has 
been  done  than  was  necessary.  Everyone 
chips  in  with  his  experience  along  those 
lines.  What  can  I  contribute?  The  guy  came 
out  and  looked  at  the  furnace,  kicked  It  a 
couple  of  times,  put  in  a  $1 .25  valve  and  said 
he  thought  she  was  good  for  a  few  more 
years.  I  can't  talk  about  that.  It's  un- 
American. 

You  meet  somebody  and  even  before  he 
starts  complaining  about  his  new  refrigera- 
tor he  wants  to  tell  you  about  the  lemon 
of  a  car  he  bought,  with  thie  transmission 
falling  out  In  the  dealer's  driveway  and  they 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  it.  That's  inter- 
esting. I  buy  medium  priced  cars  and  they 
run  pretty  well.  What  problems  they  have 
are  usually  traced  to  something  I  have  done, 
such  as  hitting  the  garage  door. 

I  even  get  along  with  computers.  This  Is 
the  ultimate  blasphemy  against  the  number 
one  essential  of  the  American  Credo,  which 
Is  that  if  a  computer  can  possibly  foul  some- 
thing up,  it  will.  Computers  keep  my  bank 
account  straighter  than  I  ever  did:  they  even 
refund  the  money  I  have  overpaid  In  stores. 
They  seldom  send  me  more  than  two  copies 
of  the  same  paper. 

I  tell  you  I  would  welcome  It  If  a  few 
things  went  wrong,  if  a  few  artisans  were 
surly  or  tried  to  gyp  me.  I  would  welcome 
It  (up  to  about  $37  worth)  as  a  sign  that 
I  was  at  least  sharing  the  experiences  which 
everybody  else  says  they  are  undergoing.  Of 
course  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  in- 
dustrial-commercial complex  was  saving  me 
up  for  a  really  big  catastrophe. 

In  retrospect,  shouldn't  we  all  be  talking 
about  the  indisputable  fact  that  American 
business  conducts  millions  of  transactions 
"every  day  without  a  hitch"  In  which  both 
parties  are  mutually  benefitted? 


CONTROLLING  THE  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  have  been  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  warnings  concerning  increased 
Soviet  military  threats  to  our  national 
security.  We  have  heard  of  the  enormous 
amounts  the  Soviets  are  spending  on 
their  military,  and  of  their  new  strategic 
weaix>ns.  At  a  time  when  defense  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1977  are  very 
much  on  our  minds,  it  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  we  attempt  to  put  these 
allegedly  threatening  Soviet  develop- 
ments in  the  proper  p>erspective. 

Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association  and  former  As- 
sistant Director  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  written 
an  incisive  article  on  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Scoville  dem- 
onstrates that  the  new  Soviet  dvelop- 
ments  in  no  way  justify  the  exaggerated 
response  which  many  have  given  to  the 
Soviet  actions. 

First,  he  argues  that  improvements  in 
Soviet  defenses  to  date  are  not  significant 
enough  to  warrant  beefing  up  our  own 
offensive  capability.  If  the  Soviets  should 
develop  new  technologies  in  such  areas 
as  air  defense,  our  proposed  B-1  bomber 
will  be  ineffective  against  their  new 
system. 

Second,  the  parallel  development  of 
four  different  Soviet  ICBM's  probably 
represents  only  a  "wasteful  and  duplica- 
tory  development,  typical  of  many  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  Should  we  waste  our  re- 
sources just  because  the  Soviets  waste 
theirs  ? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Scoville's  article,  "Justifying  the  Defense 
Budget :  Questionable  Threats,  Irrelevant 
Responses,"  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1976  issue  of  Arms  Control  Today, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtrSTIFYING  THE   DEFENSE  BUDGEX:    QUESTION- 
ABLE Threats,  Irrelevant  Responses 
(By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
proclaimed  a  desire  for  a  U5.-U.S.S.R.  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  agreement  which  would 
limit  competition  in  nuclear  arms  and  as- 
sure strategic  stability  at  lower  levels  of 
force.  Specifically,  he  would  prefer  to  fore- 
stall any  danger  to  our  ICBM  forces  by 
mutual  agreement  rather  than  replace  them. 
But  even  on  the  assumption  of  success  In 
SALT,  he  proposes  a  30%  Increase  over  last 
year  in  funds  for  strategic  forces  (from  $7.3 
to  $9.4  billion).  In  addition,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer predicted  that  if  SALT  falls  the  U.S. 
would  further  increase  its  strategic  spend- 
ing by  $20  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Is  there  a  new  Soviet  threat  which  calls 
for  this  expansion  of  U.S.  strategic  capa- 
bility? How  might  SALT  contain  it?  Finally, 
how  do  our  expanded  programs  relate  to 
the  new  situation? 

In  his  Annual  Defense  Department  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  Secretary  Donald  Rums- 
feld lists  eight  Soviet  strategic  programs 
which  cause  him  concern.  Four  Involve  offen- 
eive  weapons — new  ICBMs  with  multiple 
warheads  (MIRVs),  new  submarine  ballistic 
missilee,  the  Backfire  bomber,  and  cruise  mis- 
siles— and    four    defensive    programs — anti- 


ballistic  missiles  (ABMs),  air  defense,  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW),  and  civilian 
defense. 

(1)  The  most  serious  threat  evoked  by 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  is  the  development  of 
four  new-generation,  large  throw-weight 
ICBMs.  Iliree  of  these  ICBMs  have  been 
flight-tested  with  MIRVs.  The  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  MIRVed  missiles,  which  finally  be- 
gan in  1975.  some  five  years  after  the  initial 
U.S.  deployment  of  MIRVs  la  iised  to  Justify, 
the  development  of  a  replacement  (the  MX) 
for  our  current  Minuteman  ICBMs  In  a  pro- 
gram which  could  eventually  cost  $20  to  $30 
billion.  Yet  only  a  year  ago  Defense  Secre- 
tary James  Schleslnger  stated  that  even  when 
these  same  new  missiles  were  deployed  in 
quantity  in  the  19808  the  Russians  could 
never  count  on  being  able  to  destroy  our 
entire  Minuteman  force. 

For  some  reason  the  parallel  development 
of  four  different  ICBMS  is  made  to  appear 
very  threatening,  but  shouldn't  we  reaUy  be 
more  alarmed  If  only  one  or  at  the  most  two 
were  in  the  program?  Such  a  wasteful  and 
duplicatory  development — ^typical  of  many  in 
the  Soviet  Union — could  account  in  part  for 
their  large  military  expenditures.  It  is  a 
partial  explanation  of  why  former  CIA  Di- 
rector William  Colby  and  former  DIA  Direc- 
tor General  Daniel  Graham  testified  last  year 
that  dollar  figures  for  the  Soviet  defense 
budget  are  one  of  the  biggest  bear  traps  to 
objective  intelligence.  Yet  the  Administra- 
tion still  uses  such  comparisons  to  Justify 
higher  budgets. 

Even  a  successful  SALT  negotiation  will 
not  prevent  the  deployment  of  these  new- 
generation  MIRVed  missiles  at  below  threat- 
ening levels.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  insistence  at 
Vladivostok  of  setting  a  celling  of  MIRVed 
delivery  vehicles  at  1,320  assures  that  the 
Russians  can  eventually  have  sufficient  war- 
heads to  significantly  threaten  our  Minute- 
man  force.  Since  there  are  no  proposed  re- 
straints on  qualitative  improvements,  such 
as  accuracy,  the  Russians  in  time  can  even- 
tually have  an  effective  counterforce  cap- 
ability. If  the  military  Is  so  worried  about  the 
vulnerability  of  the  Minuteman  ICBM  force, 
then  why  have  they  been  so  short-sighted 
about  controlling  MIRVs  in  SALT? 

Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  strategic  weapons  ^ograms  does 
nothing  about  this  potential  threat.  The  de- 
velopment of  Improved  counterforce  weap- 
ons with  the  higher  yield  more  ^curate  Min- 
uteman ICBMs  or  the  highly  accurate,  larger 
throwweight  MX  actually  makes  the  Soviet 
developments  more  dangerous  by  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

(2)  The  recent  deployment  of  a  new  Soviet 
4,200  nautical  mile  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missile  (SLBM)  is  not  a  threat  since 
it  reduces  the  risk  that  the  U.S.  might  be- 
come involved  in  a  nuclear  confiict.  Sub- 
marine missiles  are  primarily  deterrent  weap- 
ons; the  longer  the  range  the  less  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  use  in  a  close-in  surprise  attack 
against  our  bomber  bases.  SALT  quite  prop- 
erly does  not  place  any  limits  on  the  range  of 
SLBMS,  and  the  Trident  I  (C-4)  missile  de- 
ployment in  Poseidon  submarines  is  a  good 
hedge  against  a  possible  future  Soviet  ASW 
breakthrough. 

(3)  The  Backfire  bomber  is  hardly  an  in- 
crease in  the  strategic  threat  requiring  a 
XJS.  response.  Unlike  the  older  Soviet  bomb- 
ers, it  can  only  reach  the  VS.  on  one-way 
missions  or  on  refueled  two-way  missions 
from  Arctic  bases.  Even  then,  it  could  not 
fly  supersonlcally,  its  major  technological  ad- 
vance over  previous  aircraft.  In  any  case, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  barred  missile  defense,  we  have  prop- 
erly decided  to  forego  defenses  against  Rus- 
sian strategic  bomber  attacks. 

SALT  could  be  useful  in  reducing  any  un- 
certainties  about  the   role  of  the   Backfire 
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either  by  Including  It  In  the  dellvery-veblcle 
celling,  by  banning  Its  de  ;>loyment  In  a  mode 
whlcb  gives  It  an  Interco  itlnental  capability 
(l.e.,  by  prohibiting  an  li  [flight  refueling  ca- 
pability, Arctic  basing  oi'  equipping  It  with 
long-range  missiles),  or  py  reducing  the  de- 
livery-vehicle celling  but  excluding  the  Back- 
fire. The  latter  was  propc^d  by  the  Russians 
to  Kissinger  In  January  ind  would  have  the 
advantage  of  forcing  the  D.SJ3JI.  to  cut  back 
Its  delivery  vehicles  to  otXt  current  level  and 
of  not  Jeopardizing  the  Slovlet  concession  to 
exclude  ovir  forward  base  1  bombers  from  the 
celling. 

(4)  The  final  offensive  eveapon  threat  cited 
Is  the  cnilse  mlssUe.  The  jnly  thing  new  here 
Is  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  description  of  the 
present  Soviet  cruise  mliisiles  as  a  strategic 
threat  since  they  were  first  deployed  In  1960, 
are  short-range,  and  ha"e  never  been  con- 
sidered anything  but  intl-shlp  weapons. 
Furthermore,  Secretary  I.umsfeld  says  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  possess  the 
technology  to  pursue  ov  sr  the  near  term  a 
strategic  cruise  missile  ])rogram,  and  Gen- 
eral Oraham  claims  that  the  U.S.  Is  at  least 
ten  years  ahead  of  the  D.S.S.R.  In  this  field. 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  cai  hardly  be  used  to 
Justify  major  new  U.S.  wsapons  programs. 

Cruise  missiles  are  a  contentious  Issue  In 
SALT.  If  the  U.S.  agrees  U  i  ban  all  cruise  mis- 
siles, then  any  worries  of  Soviet  procurement 
of  long-range,  truly  straeglc  missiles  coiUd 
be  alleviated.  Why  then  does  the  Pentagon 
oppose  this? 

Consequently,  after  cUser  analysis  of  the 
new  Soviet  offensive  ^/capons  only  the 
MIRVed  ICBMs  appear  tc  pose  any  real  dan- 
ger, and  this  program  Is  many  years  behind 
schedule.  In  light  of  the  1  act  that  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  U.S.  ha  b  Increased  Its  total 
strategic  force  loadings  (warheads  and 
bombs)  by  5,000  while  the  U.S.S.R.  has  added 
only  800,  Secretary  Rumifeld's  argument  of 
unilateral  American  restri  ,lnt  Is  not  very  con- 
vincing. The  U.S.  now  has  8.800  such  weapons 
while  the  Russians  have  \  1,300. 

(5)  In  the  defensslve  ai  ea,  the  threats  are 
even  more  "ephemeral.  After  an  eight-year 
halt,  the  U.S.SJa.  may  be  Increasing  the 
number  of  ABM  launch(  rs  around  Moscow 
from  64  to  the  100  allowed  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  And  although  th  >  Russians  are  also 
developing  new  radars  wi  Ich  have  an  appar- 
ent ABM  capability,  thes<  i  are  hardly  a  Jus- 
tification for  new  U.S.  programs.  American 
security  Is  most  effectively  insured  by  the 
continuance  of  the  ABM  '  Yeaty  which  solidi- 
fies the  current  state  of  mutual  deterrence. 

(6)  In  air  defense,  the  i  Soviets  have  always 
had  very  strong  capabUH  les,  but  they  have 
yet  to  develop  airborne  -adars  that  permit 
shooting  down  low-flying  bombers.  If,  as  Is 
expected,  the  Soviets  s<lve  this  technical 
problem,  then  this  Is  s  strong  argument 
against  going  ahead  wltli  the  procurem^ 
of  the  expensive  supersor  ic  B-1  bomber 
stead,  the  U.S.  should  equ  Ip  the  current  B 
bombers  with  missiles  wilch  can  penetra, 
the  air  defenses  and  thui  avoid  exposure  ^f 
the  plane  and  crew.  Secre  tary  Rumsfeld  now 
admits  this  would  be  a  sproprlate  mission 
for  B-52S  through  the  li  90s;  so  there  need 
be  no  rush  to  replace  t  lem.  If  and  when 
the  U.S.  needs  a  new  plane,  then  one  which 
can  launch  missiles  from  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  far  su  jerior  to  the  B-1 
which  must  In  any  case  fl;  subsonically  when 
over  the  Ujs.S.R.  The  rec  ent  SALT  proposal 
that  air-launched  cruise  missiles  not  be 
counted  as  delivery  veh  cles  but  that  the 
aircraft  carrying  them  be  considered  as 
MIRVed  delivery  vehicles  would  allow  this 
alternative  to  the  B-1  but  still  keep  some 
restraint  against  unlimited  cruise  missile 
deployments. 

(7)  In  the  field  of  antl' submarine  warfare 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  conc(  des  that  although 
there  is  no  threat  to  ou-  present  Poseidon 


force,  the  VS.  stUl  should  "watch  with  great 
care  evolutionary  Improvements  In  sensor 
technology."  This  Is  hardly  any  great  cause 
for  alarm  or  Justification  for  a  crash  Trident 
submarine  program.  At  the  moment  there 
Is  no  discussion  of  ASW  controls  In  SALT. 

(8)  Finally,  we  have  the  new  threat  of  the 
year — Soviet  civilian  defense.  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  emphasized  Soviet  plans  to  evac- 
uate urban  peculations — shades  of  1962! 
Malcolm  Currle,  Defense  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  expressed  concern  that  the 
Soviets  are  preparing  to  sandbag  their  Indus- 
trial machinery  to  protect  It  against  a  nu- 
clear strike.  And  former  Deputy  Director  of 
Defense,  Paul  Nltze,  views  these  actions  as 
proof  of  Soviet  Intentions  to  achieve  a  nu- 
clear war-wlnnlng  capability.  All  of  them 
believe  that  Soviet  leaders  would  risk  nuclear 
war  because  civil  defense  would  permit  them 
to  survive  a  U.8.  retaliatory  strike  from  the 
thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  which  would 
be  left  over  after  any  Russian  sxirprise  at- 
tack. It  is  tune  for  some  of  these  Defense 
experts  to  go  back  to  basic  training  and 
recall  what  happened  at  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki 
and  Bikini  and  relefu-n  the  realities  of  nu- 
clear explosions.  Civil  defetise  Is  not  a  subject 
which  calls  for  serloiis  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  of  the  strategic 
threats  which  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  able  to  conjure  up  to  Justify  dramatic 
Increases  In  our  strategic  weapons  programs. 
None  justifies  spending  additional  billions 
on  more  Trident  submarines,  the  B-1 
bomber,  or  sea-launched  strategic  cruise 
missiles.  The  development  of  Improved 
counterforce  ICBMs — such  as  the  MX  or  the 
high-yield,  more  accurate,  Mlnuteman 
MK-12A  warhead — are  the  wrong  answer  to 
Soviet  MIRVed  missile  deployment.  Such 
weapon  deployments  can  only  Increase  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

In  conclusion,  the  Defense  Department's 
case  for  skyrocketing  expenditures  on  new 
strategic  weapons  is  very,  very  shaky  Indeed. 
Par  greater  security  would  be  obtained  by 
seriously  negotiating  real  limitations  on 
strategic  arms. 


THE  BICENTENI>IIAL  IN  THE 
MIDLANDS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me,  Mr.  Frank  Harring- 
ton, region  VII  director  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 
described  the  excellent  participation  of 
the  States  in  this  region — Iowa,  Nebras- 
ka, Missouri,  and  Kansas — in  the  Bi- 
centennial program.  I  know  the  people 
.hese  midlands  States  are  proud  to 
Americans  and  enthasiastic  about  the 
ipportunity  to  participate  in  America's 
200th  birthday  celebration. 
/  Mr.  Harrington  describes  the  success 
Ite  has  had  in  his  region : 

The  greatest  hopes  have  been  to  Involve 
people — locally — at  the  grass  roots  level  and 
this  is  taking  place.  Our  ARBA  Bicentennial 
Communities  Program,  which  requires  the 
formation  of  a  broadly  representative  com- 
mittee, at  least  one  lasting  reminder  type 
project,  and  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
elective  official — prospered  In  Region  VII. 
Among  the  50  states,  at  this  time.  Iowa  ranks 
3rd  with  556  official  Bicentennial  Communi- 
ties: Nebraska  Is  7th  with  417;  Mis,sourl  is 
8th  with  390:  and  Kansas  Is  14th  with  216 
communities — 4  In  the  top  14.  Not  bad! 

Another  measuring  stick  are  the  number  of 
official  projects  llst«l  in  ARBA's  data  bank. 
Iowa  ranks  first  among  all  states  In  the  na- 
tion with  2,228  projects  and  ^vents.  The  re- 
gion total  Is  4.108.  Or,  8%  otjil^ra^cs  (Re- 


glon  VII)  has  developed  12%  of  the  projects 
and  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  people  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  on 
their  excellent  showing  in  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year.  I  would  especially  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Harrington  on  the  fine  job  he 
Is  doing  in  promoting  and  coordinating 
the  Bicentennial  activities  of  this  area. 
His  record  is  an  excellent  one  and  I  know 
that  the  success  of  region  VII  in  com- 
parison with  other  areas  of  the  country 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  leadership  of  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Harrington's  letter  of 
March  24  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Crt,  Mo., 

March  24. 1974. 
Roman  L.  Hbuska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Our  paths  have 
not  crossed  recently  although  Fve  been  In 
Nebraska  quite  a  bit  lately.  Tomorrow,  In 
fact,  I  will  go  to  Scottsblufl  for  a  Nebraska 
Bicentennial  Commission  meeting  and 
greet  the  Wagon  Train  at  the  Wyoming- 
Nebraska  border  as  It  begins  its  month-long 
trek  across  the  State. 

Tou  wUl  be  pleased  to  learn  that  our 
hopes  and  objectives  are  being  realized  In 
the  developing  Bicentennial  commemora- 
tion. 

With  only  small  grant  funds  to  admin- 
ister, each  of  these  four  states  have  done 
a  good  job  of  sub-granting  monies  that 
have  encouraged  the  broadest  kind  of  In- 
terest In  ouj*  20th  birthday.  Funded  proj- 
ects range  in  nature  from  restorations  to 
parks  to  town  meeting  hall  constructions, 
to  ethnic  festivals,  to  music  and  dance  per- 
formances, to  the  creation  of  museiuns,  or 
nature  study  areas,  or  libraries,  etc. 

The  greatest  hopes  have  been  to  Involve 
people — locally — at  the  grass  roots  level  and 
this  Is  taking  place.  Our  ARBA  Bicenten- 
nial Communities  Program,  which  requires 
the  formation  of  a  broadly  representative 
committee,  at  least  one  lasting  reminder 
type  project,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
chief  elective  official — ^prospered  in  Region 
Vn.  Among  the  50  states,  at  this  time,  Iowa 
ranks  3rd  with  556  official  Bicentennial 
Communities;  Nebraska  is  7th  with  417; 
Missouri  Is  8th  with  390;  and  Kansas  is  14th 
with  216  comm\inltles — 4  in  the  top  14. 
Not  bad! 

Another  measuring  stick  are  the  number 
of  official  projects  listed  in  ARBA's  data 
bank.  Iowa  ranks  first  among  all  states  in 
the  nation  with  2,228  projects  and  events. 
The  region  total  is  4,108.  Or,  8%  of  the  states 
(Region  VTI)  has  developed  12%  of  the  proj- 
ects and  events. 

Lastly,  while  there  have  been  a  few  peo- 
ple disappointed  that  a  Federal  grant  did 
not  come  to  them,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence burns  as  brightly  as  ever  in  our  heart- 
land. The  vast  majority  of  oui  people  have 
preferred  to  develop  "quality  of  life"  proj- 
ects with  their  own  resources,  within  their 
own  means. 

As  for  me,  this  great  experience  con- 
tinues. The  Midlands  are  alive  and  well, 
and  are  giving  a  good  accounting  of  them- 
selves in  this  once-ln-our-lifetime  event. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  well  and  that 
our  paths  will  cross  again  soon.  I  will  seek 
you  out  on  my  next  trip  to  Washington 
Warm  regards, 

Frank  Harrington, 

Regional  Director. 
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SENATOR  CHURCH  CALLS  FOR  COM- 
PREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  FOREST  RESOURCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior Committees  held  3  days  of  joint 
hearings  on  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  to  update  the  anachro- 
nistic provlsioiis  of  the  Forest  Service 
Orgsmlc  Act  of  1897. 

Among  those  presenting  testimony  at 
these  hearings  was  Senator  Church.  In 
early  March,  Senator  Church  joined  me 
in  introducing  S.  3091,  legislation  to  as- 
sure proper  management  of  all  the  re- 
sources present  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Church's  state- 
ment makes  many  good  points  about  the 
present  situation,  as  well  as  prior  con- 
gressional Intent  as  to  the  management 
of  our  forests.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  these  Joint  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Interior  Committees 
on  the  legislation  which  has  been  Introduced 
to  update  the  management  of  all  resources 
associated  with  the  national  forest  lands. 

As  the  members  of  both  of  these  commit- 
tees know,  we  are  here  today  as  a  direct  result 
of  two  recent  court  decisions  which  have  be- 
come known  as  the  "Monongahela"  and 
"Tongass"  cases.  Both  of  these  decisions  re- 
strict all  techniques  for  timber  harvesting 
within  the  affected  areas  of  the  National 
Forest  System  and  both  are  based  on  three 
provisions  of  the  Organic  Administration  Act 
of  1897  which  require:  (1)  all  trees  cut  on 
the  national  forests  must  be  dead,  matiu-e,  or 
of  large  growth;  (2)  these  trees  must  be  In- 
dividually marked  by  the  Forest  Service  be- 
fore being  cut;  and  (3)  timber  once  cut  must 
be  removed  from  the  site.  Although  these 
two  decisions  are  the  immediate  cause  cele- 
bre,  the  real  debate  here  today  must  center 
on  the  Job  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  doing  in 
administering  the  forested  portions  of  the 
public  domain. 

In  1960,  Congress  enacted  the  Multiple  Use 
and  Sustained  Tleld  Act  which  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "develop  and  ad- 
minister the  renewable  surface  resources  of 
the  national  forests  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  of  the  several  products  and 
services  obtained  therefrom."  It  determined 
that  these  products  and  services  included, 
**.  .  .  outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber, 
watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes." 
On  January  1,  1970,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  was  signed  into  law. 
Thereafter,  the  Forest  Service  responded 
with  its  Environmental  Program  for  the  '70's 
which  suggested  increasing  the  allowable  cut 
on  the  national  forests  by  seven  billion  board 
feet  while  "Improving  the  environment."  It 
also  announced  Its  Intent  to  employ  multi- 
disciplinary  teams  in  conducting  timber  sales 
and  writing  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments. 

In  1971,  during  my  tenure  as  Chairman, 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
held  eight  days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
performance  of  the  Forest  Service  as  steward 
of  the  national  forests.  The  first  portion  of 
these  hearings  centered  around  the  abuse  of 
clearcuttlng  as  a  management  tool.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  extensive  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Subcommittee  during  these 
hearings  that  timber  production  had  become 
the  primary  activity  in  the  Federal  forests. 
Many  of  us  felt  that  this  was  out  of  step 
With  the  policy  of  the  Multiple  Use  Act  as 
well  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  Intent  of 
the  National   Environmental   Policy  Act. 


In  March  of  1972,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  Issued  a  report  on  the  hearings 
held  the  previous  year.  The  report  Included 
a  series  of  broad  policy  guidelines  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  abuses  of  clearcuttlng.  Ac- 
cepted by  the  major  national  environmental 
groups,  the  forest  products  industry,  and 
adopted  as  poUcy  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
these  g\iidellnes  have  substantially  lessened 
the  abuses  of  clearcuttlng  in  the  national 
forests. 

In  1974,  Congress  passed  the  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act.  This  Act  mandated 
an  assessment  of  the  condition  of  the  re- 
soiu-ces  in  the  national  forests  and  a  pro- 
gram based  on  the  assessment  which  would 
recognize  both  short-term  and  long-term 
considerations.  This  program  is  to  be  directly 
linked  to  the  budget  process  in  that  the 
Forest  Service  budget  recommended  by  the 
administration  is  required  to  reflect  the 
planned  prog;ram  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act,  the  Public  Lands  subcommit- 
tees gulaelines  for  clearcuttlng  on  federal 
tlmberlands,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  the  Multiple  Use  Act  all  gen- 
erated wide-ranging  discussions  and  all 
brought  together  a  broad  cross-section  of 
views.  It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  consensus 
can  again  be  secured  to  deal  with  the  present 
problem. 

The  Forestry  Organic  Act  was  written  in 
1897.  It  was  written  in  an  era  when  silvicul- 
ture was  still  In  its  Infancy,  and  when  scien- 
tific management  of  all  the  Nation's  renew- 
able resourcee  was  Just  beginning.  It  Is  the 
view  of  many  that  specific  directives  and  re- 
quirements for  harvesting  timber  which 
were  contained  In  the  act,  ".  .  .  do  not  con- 
tribute to  sound  forestry,  to  a  sound  environ- 
ment or  to  sovmd  use  of  renewable  resources." 
The  recent  district  and  appeals  court  deci- 
sions point  out  the  necessity  of  amending 
the  1897  Organic  Act  to  eliminate  its  anach- 
ronistic provisions. 

The  Monogahela  case  which  was  based  on 
this  act  has  been  Incorrectly  characterized  by 
some  as  bsmnlng  clearcuttlng.  As  Steven  P. 
Quarles,  Counsel  for  the  Interior  Committee, 
has  pointed  out,  the  decision  does  not  pro- 
hibit clearcuttlng,  but  rather  applies  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1897  Organic  Act  to: 

".  .  .  prescribe  the  characteristics  of  trees 
to  be  cut,  the  method  of  tree  designation, 
and  the  extent  of  removal  of  the  trees.  Wher- 
ever this  particular  statutory  interpretation 
Is  applied,  the  result  will  be  to  restrict  all 
techniques  for  harvest  cutting — clearcuttlng, 
shelterwood,  and  patch — and  other  silvic\U- 
ture  methods  such  as  thinning,  when  such 
other  techniques  and  methods  are  associated 
with  timber  sales." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  needed  now  is  not 
simply  a  new  prescription  for  selling  timber. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  policy 
established  by  the  varioxis  acts  which  we  in 
the  Congress  have  so-long  supported.  In  the 
Monogahela  decision,  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  observed  that  the  1897  Act:  ".  .  .  may 
well  be  ...  an  anachronism  which  no  longer 
serves  the  public  Interest.  However,  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  resolve  this  complex  and 
controversial  issue  Is  not  the  courts  but  the 
Congress."  The  court  was  correct.  We  In  Con-" 
gress  must  take  action  to  assure  that  the  uses 
of  these  renewable  resources  are  indeed 
multiple  and  the  yields  sustained. 

There  have  been  two  different  approaches 
to  this  fundamental  Issue.  One  view  is  that 
this  policy  could  best  be  Implemented  with 
tight  prescriptions  written  into  the  law.  The 
other  holds  that  the  law  shoiild  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  write  comprehen- 
sive regulations  that  are  tailored  to,  "geo- 
graphic areas,  various  plant  and  animal 
associations  and  readily  subject  to  improve- 
ment as  new  knowledge  emerges  to  guide  us 
toward  our  goals." 

The  bill  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  are  spon- 
soring takes  the  latter  approach.  We  believe 


that  management  techniques  must  differ  for 
different  regions:  what  is  correct  for  the 
hardwood  forests  of  the  South  may  be  Im- 
proper for  the  softwood  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

(1)  Prescribe  by  regulation  the  environ- 
mentaUy  approved  forest  practices  and  cut- 
ting methods  generaUy  available  for  appli- 
cation on  the  national  forests.  (The  law  and 
accompanying  report  would  provide  specific 
guidance  to  Insure  that  the  regulations  will 
be  scientifically  and  environmentally  sound.) 

(2)  Define  forest  regions,  forest  types,  and 
forest  species.  a 

(3)  SpeU  out  thOTpractices  generally  ap- 
plicable to  each  region,  type  and  species. 

(4)  Make  certain  that  foresters  apply  these 
practices  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner  so 
that  all  renewable  resources  would  be  treated 
in  an  ecologically  sensible  manner. 

(6)  Establish  that  forest  cutting  would 
proceed  only  If  done  In  accord  with  the  ap- 
proved guidelines,  with  the  exception  that 
for  research  purposes,  the  exploration  and 
application  of  new  concepts  could  be  applied 
on  a  limited  basis. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  namely  to  assure  that 
previous  Congi'esslonal  Intent  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  resources  of  the  national 
forest  s3rstem  Is  made  a  reality.  As  Senator 
Humphrey  has  so  succinctly  put  it:  "The  days 
have  ended  when  the  forest  may  be  viewed 
only  as  trees  and  trees  viewed  only  as  tim- 
ber." Professional  resource  managers  every- 
where must  realize  that  the  forest  is  also 
soil  and  water,  shrubs  and  grasses,  and  fish 
and  wUdllfe.  They  must  consider  also  the 
scenic  beauty  Inherent  in  so  much  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  substantive  debate 
on  the  various  bills  currently  pending  before 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Committees  has 
already  occurred.  The  encouragement  of  such 
debate  is  precisely  what  we  need.  As  in  the 
past,  I  am  confident  that  such  discussion  will 
be  focused  around  the  common  goal  of  pru- 
dent management  of  all  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic domain. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lylr.  President,  one  of 

the  subjects  of  considerable  discussion  in 
evaluating  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  the  possibility  of  changes  in  State 
jurisdiction  In  certain  criminal  matters 
upon  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Some 
have  argued  against  the  convention  on 
the  grounds  that  imposing  the  new  body 
of  treaty  law  on  current  laws  would  alter 
the  relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  These  oppo- 
nents tissert  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  deprive  the  States  of  author- 
ity In  matters  of  genocide,  thus  corrupt- 
ing the  Intent  of  the  Constitution.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  today  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  In  no  way  alter  the 
State-Federal  relationship  as  defined  in 
the  Constitution,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  dangerous  precedent  set  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  States  in  criminal  matters. 
Congress  already  has  the  power  to  pro- 
vide the  sanctions  for  oCfenses  against  the 
law  of  nations  by  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  10  of  the  Constitution.  Since  geno- 
cide is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Congress  is  within  its  power  to 
outlaw  it.  It  is  wholly  without  justifica- 
tion to  say  that  the  States  are  being 
deprived  of  their  proper  field  of  juris- 
diction merely  because  another  offense 
has  been  added  to  those  now  punishable 
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as  violations  of  the 
American  Bar 

Ratification  of  the 
powers  to  those  the 
ready  possesses. 

Mr.  President,   I 
ratify  the  Genocid* 
very  near  future,  and 
cusable  failure  to  d} 


Ikw  of  nations.  As  the 
Asso;iation  has  said: 

C'onventlon  will  add  no 
Ptderal  Oovemment  al- 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr. 
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hope  that  we  will 
Convention  in  the 
remedy  our  inex- 
so  in  the  past. 


NUCLEAR  PRDLIFERATION 


President,  for  some 


time  now  there  his  been  a  growmg 
awareness  in  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Congreks,  of  the  very  real 
danger  of  continued  proliferation  as  a 
result  of  fierce  international  competi- 
tion in  nuclear  trade.  By  far  the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  this  competition 
concerns  the  export  of  sensitive  nuclear 
fuel  facilities.  Both  Reprocessing  and  en- 
richment technologjl — which  can  be  used 
to  transform  spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel 
and  natural  uraniun,  respectively,  into 
bomb  material — are  planned  for  export 
by  Prance  and  West  Germany  as  "sweet- 
eners' for  reactor  sales  contracts. 
The  following  edi^rial,  which  appear- 


ed in  the  New  Yorl 


April  5,  addresses  tiis  central  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor  sent  that  it  be  print- 
ed at  this  place  in  tl  le  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ProIiferators 


Pakist  Ein 


ba;e 


thorized" 


divers  lonary 
Parts 


For  almost  a  year, 
to   Brazil    and 
German  and  French 
nuclear  explosives 
hind  a  smokescreen  of 
proliferation.    Public 
and  even  the  Cabinet  i 
have  been  fed  misleading 
the  supposed 

As     this    disastrous 
pressed    forward 
future  of  all  humanit; 
cellor   Helmut   Schmiat 
escape  serious  questloi  Ing 
sale   to   Brazil   of   a 
cycle,  something  no 
ever  done  before.  Th^ 
has  escaped   serious 
a  succession  of  "au 
projected    sale    of 
plants  to  South  Korea 
any  dangers — a 
was  exposed  when 
South  Korean  sale  af 
protests. 

In  testimony   befoni 
ment  Operations 
Inger    rtcently 
and  V^est  Oerman  reft^sal 
American  proix>5als 
Plutonium   reproces 
rlchment  plants  by 
supplier  nations,  inclv^ 
Britain.   Canada  and 
ment  reached  by  the 
improve  inspection  by 
ternational  Atomic 
far  from  sufficient.  Bo^n 
the    new   agreement 
tense  that  the  inspectjlon 
make  it  "safe"  to 
equipment  as  plutonli^m 

The  United  States 
has  pointed  out  to 
"safeguards" 
I.A JI.A.  liispectlon  oou}d 


Ut 
them 
agreem  ents 


Times  on  Monday, 


a^angements  to  export 
respectively.    West 
technology  for  making 
been  proceeding  be- 
pious  pledges  to  non- 
opinion.    Parliaments 
of  the  two  countries 
information  about 
"   imposed, 
program    has    been 
ng    dangers    for    the 
VSfest  German  Chan- 
has    been    able    to 
at  home  on  Bonn's 
Complete   nuclear   fuel 
(ixporting  country  has 
French   Government 
Challenge  at  home  on 
denials  that  the 
pllutonlum    reprocessing 
and  Pakistan  involved 
maneuver  that 
backed  off  from  the 
er  vigorous  American 


the   Senate   Govern- 
Secretary  Kiss- 
that    French 
so  far  has  blocked 
a  ban  on  export  of 
g    and    uranium    en- 
seven  major  nuclear 
ing  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan.   A   new   agree- 
^ven  undoubtedly  will 
the  Vienna-based  In- 
Agency:  but  it  is 
and  Paris  have  used 
'o   support   their   pre- 
arrangements  now 
even  such  dangerous 
reprocessing  plants. 
Kissinger  indicated, 
that  the  so-called 
providing      for 
be  unilaterally  abro- 


Comi  nittee, 
acknowledged 


f(r 

ssl;i 

the 


Erergy 


gated  by  BrazU  and  Pakistan.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  the  United  States  for  thirty 
years  has  refused — and  still  ref vises — to  ex- 
port uranium  enrichment  and  plutonium  re- 
processing equipment. 

The  break  with  this  American  policy  in 
the  West  German-Brazil  and  Prance-Paki- 
stan deals  has  led  to  Inquiries  by  a  half- 
dozen  Congressional  committees,  which  have 
refused  to  accept  assertions  that  these  con- 
tracts can  no  longer  be  reversed  even  If  they 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  Nuclear  NonproUfer- 
atlon  Treaty,  which  Bonn  and  Paris  have 
promised  to  uphold. 

The  spread  of  plutonium  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities and  technology  could  confront  the 
world  with  a  dozen  or  more  nations  capable 
of  producing  weapons-grade  plutonium  for 
3,000  Hiroshima-size  bombs  annually  by  the 
1990's.  The  United  States,  which  invented 
the  bomb,  has  a  special  responsibility  for 
heading  off  this  evolution  by  bringing  other 
exporting  nations  to  agreement  not  to  use 
the  degradation  of  effective  safeguards  as 
"sweeteners"  in  commercial  competition  for 
big  power  reactor  orders. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Times' 
assertion  that  this  is  a  decTdly  business 
and  that  the  United  States  must  do 
everything  possible  to  brinfe^a  halt  to  the 
transfer  of  this  dangerous  technology  to 
individual  nations,  I  cannot  accept  the 
implication  ttiat  our  allies  are  intention- 
ally spreading  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity around  the  world.  Rather  I  suspect 
that  the  impact  of  these  exports  on  pro- 
liferation simply  has  not  received  suffi- 
cient attention  In  those  countries. 

Both  France  and  West  Germany  have 
agreed  to  place  these  exports  under  in- 
ternational safeguards,  yet  this  seems  to 
be  viewed  largely  as  a  price  of  doing 
business — with  insufficient  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  threat  or  the  lim- 
itations of  current  international  safe- 
guards arrangements.  The  Times  edi- 
torial asserts  that  "public  opinion,  Par- 
liaments, and  even  the  Cabinets  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  fed  misleading 
information  about  the  supposed  'safe- 
guards' imposed."  This  concern  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  a  recent  article  in  Der 
Spiegel,  which  notes  that  these  deals  are 
generally  prepared  in  secret,  and  then 
presented  to  the  Government  in  such  a 
way  that  they  must  be  approved  in  the 
interests  of  employment  and  a  flourish- 
ing economy.  Moreover,  the  article  points 
out  that  the  real  implications  of  these 
exports  receive  insufficient  attention  in 
government  circles. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  Intentional 
misrepresentation  involved,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  under- 
standing among  the  French  and  West 
German  people  and  their  representatives 
as  to  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  this 
problem.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
this  should  in  any  way  excuse  France  and 
West  Germany  from  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  However,  there  are  strong 
indications  that  because  our  allies  do 
not  recognize  the  full  impact  of  their 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  exports,  they  write  off 
our  protestations  as  competitive  sour 
grapes.  We  must  take  every  opportunity 
to  counteract  this  false  impression,  and 
to  educate  responsible  officials  through- 
out the  world  as  to  the  pressing  need  for 
meaningful  international  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 


THE  PINAL  VERSION  OP  S.  3136.  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT  OF  1978 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  recently  completed  action  on  food 
stamp  reform.  I  voted  in  favor  of  this 
compromise  measure  because  I  believe 
that  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
my  two  most  often  stated  goals  for  re- 
form of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Those  two  goals  are: 

First,  that  the  program  must  be 
directed  only  to  those  in  real  need  of 
food  stamps.  People  in  need  must  receive 
stamps  promptly  and  efficiently  while 
normeedy  upper  income  people  must  be 
eliminated  from  the  program. 

Second,  the  program  must  be  greatly 
simplified  so  as  to  eliminate  wasteful, 
expensive  errors,  "waiting  period"  back- 
logs, bureaucratic  chaos,  and  fraud  by 
vendors  and  recipients. 

Having  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  food  stamps  as  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency, 
and  Open  Grovernment  and,  last  fall, 
having  joined  in  introducing  S.  2369,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  some  of  the 
problems  brought  out  in  our  hearings 
addressed  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
Additionally,  there  were  other  features 
of  the  compromise  version  that  seemed 
particularly  attractive.  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  several  key  points  of  the 
compromise  agreement  as  well  as  several 
broad  issues  related  to  the  bill. 

THE    STANDARD    DEDUCTION 

The  bill  establishes  a  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $100  plus  an  extra  $25  for  house- 
holds with  an  elderly  individual,  to  be 
adjusted  semiannually  according  to 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
This  feature  should  serve  to  greatly  sim- 
plify the  program  by  eliminating  the 
complex  maze  of  itemized  deductions  to 
determine  eligibility.  It  should  greatly 
expedite  the  certification  process  and 
operate  to  reduce  the  error  rate. 

INCOME    LIMITATIONS    AND   THE    POVERTT    LEVEL 

The  bill  sets  Income  eligibility  levels 
at  "poverty  levels,"  again  to  be  adjusted 
semiannually  according  to  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  ITie  effect  of  this 
is  to  target  the  program  to  those  families 
earning  no  more  than  $8,000,  an  objec- 
tive which  I  support. 

PILOT    PROJECT    ON    THE    ELIMINATION 

or  >H.f  -i^prcHase  requirement 

We  need  to  closely  examine  the  pos- 
sible outright  elimination  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  Such  a  feature  would  assure 
that  those  people  who  could  not  afford 
stamps  would  get  them.  It  would  also 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  stamps  in 
circulation,  eliminate  much  bureaucracy 
and  totally  eliminate  food  stamp  vendors 
from  the  program.  Much  abuse  of  the 
program  has  been  by  the  sellers  of  the 
stamps.  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
purchase  price  elimination  and  would 
have  preferred  it  to  the  comprehensive 
compromise.  The  compromise,  however, 
does  improve  the  committee  bill  by  pro- 
viding for  a  substantial  pilot  project  to 
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determine  the  actual  effect  of  eliminating 
the  purchase  requirement. 

COST  impact  of  the  bill 

Figiu-es  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  indicate  that  this  bUl  could 
achieve  an  initial  cost  savings  of  as  much 
as  $241  million. 

other  provisions 

The  final  compromise  version  of  the 
bill  contained  other  provisions  which 
make  sense  and  promise  to  improve  the 
program  and  assure  that  those  in  real 
need  are  getting  help. 

No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  college 
students  from  wealthy  famiUes  to  re- 
ceive stamps.  Under  the  compromise,  a 
student  from  a  family  that  would  be  in- 
eligible for  stamps  would  himself  be  In- 
eligible. Students  from  needy  families 
would  still  be  eligible.  This  is  a  badly 
needed  reform.  The  compromise  im- 
proved upon  the  committee  bill  by 
removing  the  $15,000  limitation  on 
income-producing  property  and  tools 
used  in  a  trade  or  business.  This  would 
have  possibly  penalized  the  small  farmer 
or  businessman  who  suddenly  hit  a  per- 
sonally devastating  downturn.  He  would 
have  had  to  sell  his  business  to  properly 
feed  his  family  and  this  is  simply  not 
right. 

The  compromise  also  wisely  deleted 
the  potentially  onerous  requirement  of 
monthly  reporting,  a  provision  that 
would  have  required  a  paperwork  army 
and  that  would  have  unduly  penalized 
the  shut-in  and  the  elderly.  The  com- 
promise still  gives  USDA  appropriate 
discretion  in  requiring  reporting. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
took  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Abuse 
of  the  food  stamp  program  by  the 
middle-class  and  the  nonneedy  has  un- 
dermined the  Nation's  faith  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  thus  endangered  a 
program  designed  for  poor  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate's  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  check  that  abuse,  simplify  the  pro- 
gram and  save  money  wasted  by  a  bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity. 


COMPREHENSIVE  REGULATORY  RE- 
FORM CAN  BENEFIT  MANY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  reform  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  economy  Is 
badly  needed.  Regulatory  agencies,  the 
"fourth  branch"  of  Government,  have 
expanded  their  influence  into  virtually 
every  aspect  of  our  society  and  our  lives. 
And  too  often  the  costs  of  this  regula- 
tion far  exceed  the  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  when  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  move  from  rhetoric  to  action, 
reform  proposals  are  often  met  with  the 
well -organized  resistance  of  those  in- 
dustries which  are  regulated.  Sometimes 
these  businesses  have  become  so  com- 
placent with  their  regulated  environ- 
ments that  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
vigors  of  increased  competition. 

The  resistance  of  regulated  Industries, 
at  times  combined  with  that  of  certain 
congressional  committees  and  of  the 
agencies  themselves,  constitutes  the 
single  greatest  obstacle  to  true  reform. 
The  saddest  thing  about  this  opposition 
Is  that  it  can  be  as  shortsighted  as  It  is 


self-interested.  Intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive reform  holds  forth  the  promise 
of  substantial  benefits  for  all  groups  in 
our  society. 

On  this  point,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  from  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for  March 
1976,  entitled  "Washington's  New  Focus 
on  Regulatory  Rigidities."  As  that  article 
concludes : 

The  new  push  for  deregulation  deserves 
the  supp>ort  of  both  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers. Freer,  more  competitive  markets 
would  yield  huge  rewards:  billions  coxild  be 
saved  through  release  of  resources  for  other 
uses;  Inflation  forces  would  be  dampened; 
and  the  economy's  productivity  and  efficiency 
would  be  Importantly  enlarged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey, 
March   19761 

Washington's  New  Focus  on  Regulatory 
Rigid  rriES 

Every  few  years  Congress  or  the  Adminis- 
tration takes  a  look  at  some  phase  of  the 
federal  regulatory  apparatus  with  an  eye  to- 
ward reform.  Extensive  studies  are  ordered, 
expert  witnesses  called,  proposals  fOT  change 
are  put  forth.  But  little  ever  comes  of  It,  and 
today  there  is  no  Industry  of  any  conse- 
quence that  escapes  the  r^iUators.  Their  ac- 
tions touch  everyone's  life. 

Increasingly,  however,  there  Is  public 
awareness  that  government  regulation  Is  a 
decidedly  mixed  blessing.  While  performing 
some  functions  that  are  desirable  and  neces- 
sary, it  also  unnecessarily  costs  jobs,  raises 
prices,  and  in  various  other  ways  damages  the 
economy.  Disturbed  by  regulatory  rigidities, 
President  Pord  has  urged  a  new  effort  by 
Congress  at  rationalizing  the  regulatory 
structure. 

Significantly,  there  is  a  difference  this  time 
In  the  flurry  of  activity  In  the  White  Hovise 
and  in  Congress :  observers  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment are  confident  that,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  regulatory  reform — aimed  both  at 
lessening  government's  heavy-handed  in- 
volvement in  markets  and  at  promoting  more 
competition  within  Industry — ^Is  now  a  real- 
istic prospect.  The  decision  by  Congress 
(signed  into  law  by  President  Pord  in  early 
February)  to  permit  railroads  greater  free- 
dom in  rate  setting  and  in  procedures  in- 
volving mergers  and  abandonments — changes 
that  had  been  sought  without  success  by 
every  President  since  Harry  S.  "Truman — 
is  seen  as  an  Important  augtiry.  So,  too,  is  the 
recent  decision  by  lawmakers  to  rei)eal  the 
federal  statute  permitting  an  exemption  un- 
der the  antitrust  lavre  for  state  "fair  trade" 
laws.  For  nearly  40  years  such  laws  have  per- 
mitted manufacturers  to  suggest  prices  below 
which  retailers  could  not  s^l  products — at  a 
recently  estimated  cost  to  consumers  of  $2 
billion  a  year  in  prices  higher  than  they 
would  be  without  such  laws. 

Disappointing,  to  be  sure,  1b  the  current 
move  In  the  House  to  block  any  meaningful 
deregulation  of  natural-gas  prices,  something 
the  Senate  already  has  approved.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  dte  rate  controls  as  disruptive 
in  their  impact  on  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services  as  the  government  curbs  on  natural - 
gas  prices.  Similarly,  In  a  related  field — petro- 
leum— extension  of  price  controls  last  De- 
cember (with  enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1875)  was  a  blow 
both  for  oil  producers  and  for  the  consiun- 
ers.  By  perpetuating  an  artificially  low  aver- 
age price  for  domestically  produced  oil,  con- 
sumption— ^rather     than     conservation — has 


been  encouraged;  incentives  for  development 
of  domestic  energy  resources  have  been  weak- 
ened; and  the  nation's  vulnerability  to  out- 
side energy  sources  has  been  enlarged. 
government's  rousTH  branch? 
Imperfections  in  the  market  process — 
either  because  of  lack  of  eflectlTe  competi- 
tion or  because  the  profit  motive  alone  could 
not  be  reUef  upon  In  all  instances  to  pro- 
tect consumer  safety  and  health — gave  ini- 
tial lix4>et\is  to  government  regulation.  The 
first  action  came  nearly  90  years  ago  with 
the  setting  up  In  1887  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  the  railroads. 
Three  years  later  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
was  put  on  the  books  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting competition.  "Muckrakers"  and  the 
early  "consumerlsts,"  who  caUed  attention 
to  inferior  products  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions In  meatpacking,  drug,  and  food  indus- 
tries, played  an  important  role  in  getting 
Congress  to  enact  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  and,  in  the  next  year,  the  Iifeat 
Inspection  Act.  With  each  passing  year  the- 
list  grew:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (the  original  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  a  central  bank,  out 
which  has  increasingly  become  a  regulatory 
agency);  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission:  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission;  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Added  regulatory  agencies  have  sprouted 
right  into  the  mid-1970s:  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Agency;  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  'Commission;  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission;  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (where  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  risen  to  3,400  from  965 
In  1974) . 

All  told,  a  small  army  staffs  regulatory 
agencies  at  a  cost  th^  Is  placed  at  $4  bUlion 
a  year.'  But  that,  pt  course.  Is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  over -all  economic  cost  of  regula- 
tion. Myriad  rules  need  to  be  Interpreted, 
forms  need  to  be  filled  out.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency's  share  alone  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  added  up  to 
some  2,000  pages  in  mid-1974.  Some  indica- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  federal  paperwork 
burden  can  be  seen  in  the  estimates  by  the 
Independent  Businessmen's  Association  that 
its  members  (those  companies  with  500  or 
fewer  employees)  spend  130  mUlion  man- 
hours  a  year  doing  government-required 
paper  work."  (The  federal  regulatory  maze  is 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  layers  of  regulatory 
complexity  at  the  state  and  local  level.) 

Meaningful  estimates  of  the  costs  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  regulation  are  hard  to 
come  by.  One  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
regulatory  burden  (by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers)  places  the  toU  on 
the  economy  at  1  %  of  ONP — more  than  $16 


'  George  J.  Stlgler,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  his  latest 
book  The  CitUten  and  the  State,  describes 
the  tendency  for  regulatory-agency  spend- 
ing to  rise  Inexorably:  "Each  year  the  ap- 
propriations of  each  regulatory  body  grow 
about  8%  on  average:  1%  for  population. 
5%  for  prices,  and  2%  for  growing  evil.  The 
momentum  of  events  is  awesome." 

•The  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork, 
set  up  by  Congress  in  1974,  is  beginnlne  to 
make  Inroads.  It  got  Congress  in  December 
to  pass  a  law  eliminating  24.000,000  pages  of 
government  forms  filed  by  employers  every 
years.  First  proposed  twenty  years  ago,  the 
new  law  changes  to  annually,  from  the  pre- 
vious quarterly,  the  need  to  file  Schedule  A 
of  Internal  Revenue  Service  Form  941  (list- 
ing certain  payroll  data).  Annual  saving  to 
the  government  is  put  at  $20  million  and  for 
business  at  $235  million. 
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BENEFITS  Vi.  COSTS 
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of  Economic  Advisers,  in  its  1975  report, 
noted  that  the  rate  of  Introduction  of  new 
drugs  "has  fallen  more  than  50%  and  the 
average  testing  period  has  more  than  dou- 
bled." Moreover,  it  was  far  from  clear  that 
the  average  effectiveness  of  drugs  Introduced 
after  1962  was  any  higher  than  that  of  drugs 
previously  Introduced.  Meanwhile,  the  1962 
drug  amendments  cost  consumers,  on  bal- 
ance, an  estimated  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion during  1970. 

Pew  would  deny  that  drug  safety  Is  a  com- 
mendable objective,  but  some  of  the  regula- 
tive effort  may  perversely  cost  lives  because 
burdensome  regulations  can  delay  Introduc- 
tion of  useful  drugs.  Moreover,  biisinesses 
complain  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
some  regulators  go  about  their  overseeing. 
Complaints  are  especially  vociferous  by  of- 
ficials of  foreign  companies  who  have  sub- 
sidiaries In  the  U.S.  They  express  dismay  at 
paperwork  requirements  and  other  regula- 
tory red  tape  far  In  excess  of  that  found  at 
home. 

What's  required  In  regulatory  efforts  Is  a 
balancing  of  what  economists  call  marginal 
benefits  and  marginal  costs.  For  example, 
having  achieved,  say,  90%  purity  of  air.  It 
might  cost  as  much  again  to  remove  the  last 
10%  of  the  impurities.  Such  expenditure 
may  not  be  sensible  if  90%  piirlty  is  amply 
protective  of  health  standards.  President 
Pord,  stressing  the  need  to  measure  gains 
against  added  costs,  recently  asked:  "Is  it 
worth  as  much  as  $30  billion  a  year  to  con- 
sumers to  reduce  the  level  of  occupational 
noise  by  five  decibels?  Have  alrbags  proven 
sufficiently  cost-effective  for  us  to  require 
their  Installation  in  all  cars  at  $100  to  $300 
each?"  Shouldn't  the  consumer  decide  for 
himself  whether  or  not  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestment In  added  safety?  Such  questioning 
seems  long  overdue. 

needed:  more  coMPETrrioN 
The  chief  aim  of  the  White  House  in  Its 
deregulatory  campaign  Is  to  bring  about  more 
competition  within  industry.  Ironically,  the 
bias  of  regulatory  policy — and  enforcement — 
is  found  to  be  against  competition.  That  con- 
clusion was  pointed  up  not  long  ago  by  one 
of  the  government's  top  regulators,  Lewis 
Engman,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission:  "Much  of  today's  regulatory 
machinery  does  little  more  than  shelter  pro- 
ducers from  the  normal  competitive  con- 
sequences of  lassitude  and  Inefficiency." 

To  sharpen  the  competitive  thrust,  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  asked  Congress  to  legislate 
fundamental  changes  In  laws  affecting  the 
trucking  and  airline  industries  so  that  com- 
panies can  respond  more  fiexlbly  to  market 
conditions.  The  Ford  proposal  for  the  air- 
lines, for  example,  would  let  supplemental 
airlines  and  new  airlines  compete  with 
trunkllnes  and  would  let  trunkllnes  compete 
more  among  themselves  by  expanding  exist- 
ing routes  without  CAB  approval.  Over  the 
years,  trunkllne  competition  has  been  dimin- 
ished through  mergers.  Under  Mr.  Ford's 
plan,  mergers  no  longer  would  be  Immunized 
by  the  CAB  against  antitriist  attack.  Signifi- 
cantly, there  is  considerable  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  reform  of  airline  regulations.  For 
example.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  reform 
ideas  are  similar  to  the  President's;  the 
Massachusetts  Senator  believes  that  exist- 
ing airlines  should  not  be  protected  from 
new  route  competition  and  that  new  com- 
petitors should  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
scheduled  airline  business. 

In  banking,  perhaps  the  most  regulated 
Indiistry  of  all.  President  Pord  wants  to 
phase  out  anticompetitive  federal  regula- 
tions governing  commercial  banks  and  thrift 
institutions.  Among  other  changes,  thrift  in- 
stitutions would  be  able  to  offer  a  wider 
variety  of  services  (e.g.,  checking  accoiints, 
consumer  credit)  and  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions would  eventually  be  allowed  to  pay 


more  competitive  interest  rates  to  saven 
(through  the  termination  in  five  and  a  half 
years  of  Regulation  Q  ceilings). 

A  number  of  other  industries  reportedly 
are  on  the  list  for  regulatory  reform  by  the 
Administration,  Among  them:  Insurance, 
farm  cooperatives,  and  cable  TV. 

Quite  aside  from  the  agencies,  the  govern- 
ment's sweeping  look  at  wasteful  overregiila- 
tlon  is  taking  in  Individual  laws  which  long 
have  been  candidates  for  critical  review.  The 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  for  example,  makes  it 
Illegal  for  producers  to  discriminate  In  price 
between  two  purchasers  of  the  same  com- 
modity. Those  in  Congress  who  support  the 
law  say  It  protects  small  biisinesses  from 
being  undersold  by  large-volume  purchasers. 
But  President  Ford,  who  wants  Roblnson- 
Patman  changed,  argues  that  it  U  an  un- 
necessary restraint  on  competition  that 
winds  up  adding  to  the  bill  the  consumer 
must  pay. 

Or  take  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  tends  to 
raise  the  cost  of  public  construction  projects 
because  government  rules  require  wage  rates 
higher  than  those  that  would  result  if  the 
market  were  allowed  to  operate  without  In- 
terference. What  happens  Is  that  the  govern- 
ment sets  "minimum"  wage  rates  that  are 
almost  always  at  least  as  high  as  local  imlon 
rates  rather  than  the  average  wage  rates 
paid  to  all  construction  workers  in  the  local 
area.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  adds  5%  to 
15%  to  the  costs  of  federal  construction. 

RESISTANCK   TO   CHANOE 

Despite  signs  of  a  new  willingness  In  gov- 
ernment to  push  ahead  with  regulatory  re- 
form, no  one  expects  sweeping  change  In  a 
hurry.  Especially  in  an  election  year.  Con- 
gress can  be  counted  on  to  move  with  a 
measxired  tread.  And  yet  when  a  public  mood 
for  change  builds  up,  the  government  does 
act  to  clear  away  dead  wood.  Witness  the 
dropping  of  wagc-and-price  controls  in  April 
of  1974  in  the  wake  of  widespread  discon- 
tent with  a  program  that  clearly  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility. 

Unlike  public  feelings  about  wage-and- 
prlce  curbs,  however,  sentiment  about  the 
efficacy  of  regulatory  agencies  is  mixed.  Con- 
sumers for  the  most  part  do  not  have  a  clear 
realization  of  the  costs  of  regulation  and  of 
the  benefits  that  would  flow  from  abolishing 
archaic,  conflicting,  or  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  well- 
organized  consumer  movement  clEunoring 
for  scaled-down  regulation. 

Opponents  of  reform,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  well  organized.  As  often  as  not,  these 
include  the  committees  in  Congress  that  au- 
thorize a  program  or  agency,  the  bureaucrats 
who  run  it,  and  those  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion who  benefit  from  it — the  owners  and 
employees  of  regulated  companies.  Indeed, 
the  staunchest  foes  of  deregtilatlon  all  too 
often  are  the  very  industries  that  are  being 
regulated.  Thus,  companies  which  like  to 
think  of  themselves  as  champions  of  free  en- 
terprise are  often  found  to  be  against  efforts 
to  shrink  government's  intrusive  role  in 
their  business.  Quite  a  paradox. 

In  some  cases,  businesses  do  not  resist 
the  regulatory  environment  because  they 
have  gotten  used  to  it  and  are  even  cozy 
and  comfortable  living  within  the  prescribed 
rules.  In  other  cases,  businesses  have  become 
apathetic  when  faced  with  some  tough 
choices.  When  regulators,  who  have  broad 
discretionary  powers,  act  in  an  arbitrary, 
even  capricious,  manner  what  is  the  busi- 
nessman to  do:  cooperate  and  seek  to  please? 
Or  shoTild  he  choose  to  fight  it  out  in  a 
long  and  costly  court  battle?  Often  the  for- 
mer route — the  line  of  least  resistance — is 
followed.  Arbitrary  authority  is  inherently 
bad;  it  can  encourage  venality  and  breed 
corruption.  Competition  is  a  fairer  and  more 
efficient  regulator  by  far. 
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The  new  push  for  deregulation  deserves 
the  support  both  of  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers. Preer,  more  competitive  markets 
would  yield  huge  rewards:  billions  could  be 
saved  through  release  of  resources  for  other 
uses;  inflation  forces  would  be  dampened; 
and  the  economy's  productivity  and  effici- 
ency woiild  be  Importantly  enlarged. 


GEORGE  BALL  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Baxiking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings last  week  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
bribes  and  illegal  payments  by  American 
business  firms. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to 
receive  testimony  on  a  bill  I  have 
introduced,  S.  3133  which  provides  for 
public  disclosure  of  payments  of  for- 
eign commissions  and  fees  and  impose 
criminal  penalties  for  the  pasmaent  of 
bribes. 

Among  our  witnesses  was  George  W. 
Ball,  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  at  present  senior  managing  director 
at  Lehman  Bros.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ball's  testimony  is  perhaps  the 
most  cogent,  concise  and  pow^erful  state- 
ment about  the  problem  of  foreign  bribes 
made  so  far. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Ball  methodically 
responded  to  the  arguments  being  made 
to  rationalize  the  problem  of  foreign 
bribes  or  to  excuse  it  or  to  urge  further 
delays  before  taking  action. 

THE  COMPETmON  IS  OFTEN  BETWEEN  n.S. 
FntMS 

For  example,  Mr.  Ball  points  out  that 
in  many  cases  where  bribes  have  been 
paid,  the  only  competitors  for  the  sale 
to  the  foreign  government  were  Amer- 
ican corporations.  To  argue  that  Amer- 
ican firms  must  engage  in  corruption 
In  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  business  to 
foreign  competitors  is  therefore  irrel- 
evant in  such  situations.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lockheed  bribes  in  Japan,  the  only 
competitors  for  the  sale  of  wide-bodied 
jets  were  two  other  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Ball  states  that  what  the  excuses 
reflect  is  "a  slothful  business  habit  and 
a  carelessness  reinforced  in  many  cases 
by  gullibility;  for  the  record  is  replete 
with  bribes  paid  uimecessarily  to  indi- 
viduals who  in  fact  have  no  effective  in- 
fluence or  who  have  pocketed  the  funds 
they  have  promised  to  pass  on  to  influ- 
ential ministers." 

MANY   FIRMS  ENGAGED  IN   BRIBERY  ABROAD  ALSO 
CORRTJPTING    U.S.    POLmCS 

Mr.  Ball  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
many  of  the  same  companies  who  have 
been  involved  in  foreign  corruption  have 
also  been  identified  as  corrupting  the 
domestic  electoral  process  by  Illegal 
political  contributions. 

IRRESPONSIBILITT  OF  FOREIGN  ARMS  SALES 
POLICIES 

Further,  Mr.  Ball  makes  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  point  of  all  in- 
sofar as  the  bribes  have  involved  foreign 
military  sales.  The  prevalence  of  bribery, 
Mr.  Ball  states,  emphasizes  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  our  current  arms  policies. 

This  point  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much.  I  have  previously  released  docu- 


ments showing  that  high  Pentagon  oflB- 
cials  have  placed  the  foreign  military 
sales  program  on  the  top  of  the  list  of 
priorities  and  that  they  have  been  so 
zealously  pushing  foreign  arms  sales  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  abuses  and 
gross  inefllciencies  in  the  program.  In- 
deed, until  fairly  recently  the  Pentagon 
was  counseling  the  defense  Industry  on 
how  to  pay  bribes  in  foreign  countries. 

As  Mr.  Ball  states,  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign military  sales  "bribes  are  part  of 
the  process  of  persuasion." 

In  order  to  bring  tlie  views  of  George 
W.  Ball  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  April  7,  1976,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOEGE  W.  BALL,  SENIOR  MAN< 

AGING  Director,  Lehman  Brothers  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

The  subject  to  which  this  Committee  is  ad- 
dressing Itself,  the  practice  followed  by  some 
multinational  companies  of  paying  bribes  and 
arranging  kickbacks  in  connection  with  sales 
of  their  products  to  foreign  governments  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  disappointed  not 
merely  at  the  unfolding  evidence  which  indi- 
cates the  widespread  nature  of  this  problem 
but  also  the  reported  reaction  of  a  few  lead- 
ers of  American  business — by  no  means  all — . 
who  seek  to  condone  these  corrupt  practices  \ 
as  a  necessary  feature  of  their  operations  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world.  We  hear  again  aU 
the  familiar  excuses.  Bribery,  they  contend, 
Is  an  established  part  of  the  economic  and 
social  system  in  many  coimtrles,  where  un- 
derpaid bureaucrats  are  expected  to  achieve 
a  living  wage  by  supplementing  their  Income 
through  lUegal  exactions.  Moreover,  unless 
American  business  firms  are  prepared  to  pay 
such  involuntary  tribute  they  will  lose  bxisi- 
ness  to  foreign  competitors.  "When  In  Rome, 
one  must  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

Such  self-righteous  answers  cannot  stand 
analysis.  That  American  business  firms  are 
compelled  to  engage  in  bribery  is  disproved 
by  the  example  of  a  number  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful enterprises  that  rigorously  reject  such 
practices  yet  still  do  enormoios  business  all 
over  the  world.  By  and  large,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best 
managed  companies  have  long  had  strict  rules 
against  any  form  of  bribery.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  argue  that  such  corruption  is  a  patriotic 
necessity  to  prevent  the  loss  of  business  to 
foreign  competitors  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  balance  of  pasmaents.  Lockheed's 
only  competitors  for  the  sale  of  wide-bodied 
Jets  In  Japan,  for  example,  were  two  other 
American  air-frame  manufacturers.  It  was  a 
strictly  intramural  contest. 

What  all  these  excuses  refiect  is  a  sloth- 
ful business  habit  and  a  carelessness  rein- 
forced In  many  cases  by  gullibility;  for  tne 
record  is  replete  with  bribes  paid  quite  im- 
necessarUy  to  individuals  who  in  fact  have 
no  effective  Influence  or  who  have  pocketed 
the  funds  they  promised  to  pass  on  to  In- 
fluential ministers.  Thus  I  do  not  find  it 
surprising  that  many  of  the  same  companies 
Identlfled  as  practitioners  of  corruption  In 
their  international  transactions  have  also 
been  disclosed  as  corrupting  our  domestic 
electoral  process  by  illegal  political  contri- 
butions. Nor  is  It  surprising  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  companies  paying  bribes  are 
engaged  In  the  sale  of  military  equipment. 
Although  the  problem  of  excessive  arms  sales 
by  the  United  States  Is  separate  from  the 


question  of  bribes  and  kickbacks  by  multi- 
national companies  (since  the  question  at 
excessive  arms  sales  relates  primarily  to 
American  government  policy  and  the  role 
of  Pentagon  agents  as  salesmen  for  our 
military  hardware) ,  the  Issues  are  not  totally 
unrelated.  The  prevalence  of  bribery  merely 
emphasizes  the  irresponsibility  of  our  cur- 
rent arms  policies.  Not  only  are  defense  min- 
isters and  military  commanders  in  small 
covmtries  often  persuaded  by  our  miUtary 
representatives  on  the  spot  to  buy  weaponry 
more  advanced  than  they  need — or  even,  in 
many  cases,  more  advtmced  than  they  can 
use  effectively — but  bribes  are  part  of  the 
process  of  persuasion.  Yet  it  is  against  Amer- 
ican interests  for  either  Pentagon  salesmen 
or  American  companies  to  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  small   nations. 

But  If  most  Americans  are  repeUed  by 
the  thought  that  major  American  enter- 
prises are  paying  baksheesh  to  shady  char- 
acters in  far-off  countries,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  stop  the  practice 

The  argiunent  is  often  heard  that  the 
remedy  must  be  sought,  if  at  all,  through 
international  action;  otherwise,  American 
companies  may  be  placed  under  constraints 
to  which  their  foreign  competitors  are  not 
subject.  In  theory, -of  course,  that  is  cor- 
rect; without  doubt  we  should  encourage 
host  governments  to  enact  harsh  laws  against 
such  corruption,  our  government  should  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  cooperate  in  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of  those  who 
break  those  laws,  and  we  should  take  an  ac- 
tive lead  in  the  effort  to  develop  international 
guidelines.  But  to  rely  on  such  actions  alone 
would,  in  the  present  climate,  mean  avoid- 
ing and  not  facing  the  problem.  Obviously, 
there  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  common  approach 
among  major  trading  countries  to  make  ef- 
fective international  measures  feasible. 
Measures  now  being  considered  by  the  OECD 
&B}ouht,  for  example,  to  little  more  than  a 
pious  expression  of  disapproval. 

So  let  us  be  realistic,  since  this  Is  far  too 
serious  a  matter  to  dismiss  merely  with  a 
procedural  shrug.  The  only  action  that  could 
materially  reduce  the  practice — and  miti- 
gate its  consequences — Is  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  utilize  Its  powers  as 
the  domiciliary  state  of  most  of  the  largest 
multinational  companies  by  enacting  and 
enforcing  comprehensive  laws  imposing  on 
American  corporations  a  standard  of  conduct 
In  their  overseas  dealings  fuUy  as  strict  as 
that  required  at  home.  Only  when  that  is 
done,  will  o\ir  Government  be  able  to  speak 
with  authority  In  shaping  an  International 
set  of  rules  and  sanctions.  Having  put  our 
own  house  in  order,  we  will  be  entitled  to 
insist  that  foreign  governments  do  likewise — 
and,  in  time,  this  procedure  should  gradually 
bring  some  solid  results. 

I  think  the  Committee  Is  well  advised  to 
put  the  principal  burden  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  Insist  that 
companies  maintain  accurate  records  of  such 
payments  and  report  such  information  to  the 
Commission.  It  was  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  who 
once  said  that  "sunlight  Is  the  best  dis- 
infectant," and  if  the  Commission  were  reg- 
ularly to  make  public  not  only  Information 
as  to  the  pajrment  of  bribes  but  also 
the  detaUs  of  those  payments  and  the  names 
of  recipients.  It  would  certainly  discourage 
the  practice.  Although  Mr.  Kissinger  might 
not  like  this  procedure.  It  would  not  only 
Impose  a  new  standard  of  rectitude  and  dili- 
gence on  the  managers  and  directors  of  cor- 
porations whom  it  might  expose  to  bad 
publicity  and  even  shareholders'  suits,  but  It 
would  also  deter  assiduous  middlemen  in 
foreign  countries  and  even  discourage  the 
cupidity  of  foreign  officials. 

To  be  sure,  for  a  limited  time-span  some 
American  companies  might  lose  certain  busi- 
ness opportunities,  but  that  is  an  expense 
we  should  be  able  tolerate  for  the  good  health 
of  our  political  and  economic 
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Nor  am  I  Impressed 
disclosure  would  be 
with  other  countries.  I 
aqy  obligation  on  the 
States  Oovemment  to 
ment  leaders  In  other 
their  own  chicanery. 

Excvises  for  collaborating 
fleet  not  only  the  counsels 
ruptcy    but    a    disease 
countries  that  could  in 
It  is  no  good  to  say: 
severe  restraints  on  th< 
nuclear  equipment  or 
get  the  bvislness;"  the 
persuasive   quality  whei . 
face  with  an  Irresponsible 
clear  bomb.  Nor  is  it 
when  we  are  told  that 
prohibit  its  companies 
to  foreign  bureaucrats 
give  aid  and  comfort  to 

America  prides  Itself 
ample   the   benefits   of 
the  vaunted  machinery 
nism  is  not  impressive  w 
cess  depends  not  on 
debauching   of 
sure,  the  correlative  of 
of  the  world  is  extortion 
of  American  corporatlois 
give   in    to   extortion, 
speeches,    pamphlets 
and  propaganda  leaflets 
of  free   enterprise   are  c 
when    managements 
conduct  that  a  sector  of 
ness  activity  Is  not  free: 
paid    for.    This    Is    a 
many  others,   has  relevahce 
of  antagonistic  ideologies 
terprlses  stoop  to  bribery 
give  substance  to  the 
ready  widely  believed  In 
tries — that     capitalism 
corrupt. , 

We  cannot  have  It 
proclaim  that  competitloh 
our  economic  system,  w^ile 
under  the  table  to  forei 
asking  too  much  of  hum^n 
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in  corruption  re- 
of  moral  bank- 
market   economy 
end  destroy  them, 
cannot  Impose  too 
purchasers  of  our 
dther  countries  will 
argument  will  lose  its 
we  come   face-to- 
power  with  a  nu- 
more  convincing 
America  should  not 
from  paying  bribes 
because  that  would 
roreign  competitors, 
proving  by  its  ex- 
ree   enterprise,   but 
the  market  mecha- 
lien  competitive  suc- 
mjtket  forces  but  the 
officials.   To   be 
bribery  In  many  areas 
yet  the  managers 
are  not  hired  to 
vast   volume   of 
advertising    copy 
(ixtolling  the  virtues 
nceled  every  night 
lonstrate    by    their 
multinational  busl- 
it  is  bought  and 
em   that,   like  so 
in  the  struggle 
for,  when  our  en- 
and  kickbacks,  they 
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Third  World  coun- 
is     fundamentally 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr 
5.  the  Economic  Club 
challenging  view  of  ecohomic 
Mr.  E.  Douglas  Kenna 
National  Association  o 

I  ask  unanimous  coAsent 
of  Mr.  Kenna's  remafks 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objettion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Unemplotment  and  the 

sign:  Labor-Managem^t 
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1  am  honored  to  be  tn 
what  this  city  stands  fo 
country  but  throughout 
is  the  hub  of  the 
tern.  It's  the  cradle  of 
dynamisqi  which  helped 
of  America. 

Without    Detroit,     the 
could  never  have  happen^ 
help  of  the  business 
Detroit — the  competitive 
ists"  In  this  room — we 
continue  to  nurture  that 
here  today,  representing 
labor,     forking     togethe  • 
strengthen  the  economic 
loned  that  dream — and 
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tem,  save  the  basic  political  freedoms  we 
cherish  and  the  way  of  life  we  hold  dear. 
It  Is  perhaps  a  quirk  of  history  that  we 
And  ourselves  in  this  Bicentennial  year  fight- 
ing to  save  something  that  so  fundamentally 
contributed  to  the  nation's  growth  and  great- 
ness. And  it  is  to  you  that  the  gauntlet  has 
been  thrown.  It  is  to  you,  not  Washington, 
not  government,  not  politicians,  that  history 
will  turn  to  answer  how  well  we  did  at  this 
point  in  time. 

While  the  challenge  is  grave,  there  has 
never  been  a  better  time  for  both  business 
and  labor  to  work  together  to  find  lasting 
solutions  to  our  economic  problems.  Never 
did  two  groups  have  so  much  in  common,  and 
never  have  they  had  so  much  to  gain  by 
Joint  action  on  their  conunon  problems. 

Years    of     neglect    of    sound    economics 
brought  us  deep  recession  and  lingering  un 
employment   and   Inflation   which   are   con 
trlbuting   to  popular   disenchantment   with 
our  system.  They  are  helping  to  erode  pub 
confidence  In  our  ability  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. 

It  Is  up  to  business  and  labor  to  Join  to- 
gether to  restore  that  confidence  and  to  re- 
build the  economic  philosophy,  the  very 
foundations  that  made  America  great. 

Our  task  will  not  be  easy.  We  must  act  in 
a  complex  area  where  hardly  any  consensus 
exists. 

But  without  question,  a  first  step  is  to  let 
the  economy  recover  its  health — not  through 
further  unnatural  government  manipulation 
and  over-stimulation — but  through  its  own 
natural  recuperative  powers.  We  cannot  do 
this  overnight,  but  as  John  Kennedy  said, 
"Let  us  begin."  We  may  experience  some 
transitional  pain,  but  Americans  have  never 
lacked  for  courage.  Our  people  have  what  it 
takes  to  win  this  battle  Just  as  they  have  won 
others — if  only  our  own  governmental  poli- 
cies will  give  us  a  chance. 

As  we  look  at  the  tidal  growth  of  govern- 
ment in  our  nation,  labor  and  management 
can  only  conclude  that  we  must  fight  to  find 
a  new  balance  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  ...  so  that  America  can  hop>e 
to  benefit  from  the  best  aspects  of  both.  This 
calls  for  urgent  Washington  action  on  three 
fronts : 

FHrst,  we  must  stop  or  sharply  slow  down 
the  enormous  growth  of  government  spend- 
ing and  end  the  nightmare  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing. 

Second,  we  must  create  a  tax  policy  cli- 
mate that  Is  conducive  to  expanded  invest- 
ment, economic  growth  and  more  and  better 
jobs. 

Third,  we  must  reduce  or  radically  reform 
the  tightening  web  of  regulation  over  busi- 
ness operations. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
difficulties  In  working  our  way  out  of  the 
Jam  we're  in.  We  all  know  that  the  funda- 
mental economic  problems  of  this  country 
remain  grave  even  though  the  current  eco- 
nomic outlook  has  been  getting  steadily 
better. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  nation's 
total  production  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8  percent  during  the  second  half  of  1975  and 
continues  its  upswing. 

Employment  has  risen  by  more  than  2  mil- 
lion since  last  spring.  Meanwhile,  unem- 
ployment nationwide  has  come  down  from  9 
percent — even  though  it  remains  at  an  in- 
tolerable level  of  T'i  percent. 

Consumer  sentiment  has  risen  along  with 
retail  sales.  And  as  confidence  improves,  fur- 
ther increases  in  production  and  employment 
can  be  expected. 

Equally  Important,  we  have  seen  a  gratify- 
ing moderation  In  the  inflation  rate. 

While  all  these  are  hopeful  signs,  the 
deeper  problems  remain — deepseated  prob- 
lems that  will  continue  to  plague  us  unless 
we  act  with  resolve  and  wisdom  to  so^ve 
them. 


The  malevolent  twins  of  unemplosrment 
and  Inflation  and  government  economic  po- 
licies as  a  whole  have  become  primary  issues 
In  our  na.;ional  life. 

Both  management  and  labor  should  ask 
themselves:  how  did  It  come  to  pass  that  re- 
cent events  have  taken  such  a  needless  toll 
of  the  richest,  most  productive,  most  crea- 
tive society  the  world  has  yet  seen? 

I  believe  a  major  answer  lies  In  our  recent 
history.  Many  In  business  and  labor  remem- 
ber with  pride  the  two  decades  of  spectacular 
growth  after  World  War  II.  Even  since  1959, 
we've  seen  the  American  worker's  real  pur- 
chasing power  jump  by  40%.  We  saw  average 
family  income  rise  to  nearly  $13,000  per  year. 
We  saw  the  creation  of  20  million  new  jobs. 
We  saw  the  proportion  of  people  below  the 
poverty  line  cut  in  half — from  21%  to  10.5%. 
But  in  the  mld-60's,  we  witnessed  a  danger- 
'""     ou^-turnlng  point  in  oiu:  economic  history. 
'*^^^To  be  siu-e,  growth  until  then  had  not  been 
'^^    perfectly  smooth.  The  postwar  years  brought 
four  recessions — but  they  were   minor  and 
brief.  We  also  had  two  inflationary  periods — 
but    they    were    rather    quickly    contained. 
Then,  in  the  mld-60'S,  our  economic  troubles 
bean  to  pile  up,  to  become  cumulative. 

And  since  then  we  have  seen  a  progressive 
deterioration  in  the  health,  stability  and 
vigor  of  our  economy.  The  past  ten  years 
have  brought  two  recessions,  with  that  in 
1974  the  worst  in  almost  40  years.  Prices  rose 
12%  and  unemployment  topped  9%.  And 
Detroit,  as  everyone  here  well  knows,  was 
hit  with  even  worse  impact — and  Is  still  try- 
ing to  recover. 

These  events  have  seriously  affected  the 
inner  workings  of  our  economic  system.  They 
have  afi'ected  savings  and  investment  and 
gravely  impaired  the  creation  of  productive 
facilities  and  new  Jobs,  on  which  our  whole 
economic  future  depends. 

Part  of  this  problem  lies  In  the  severe 
pinch  on  proflts  brought  on  by  the  past 
decade.  Prom  1966  to  1974  national  income 
almoet  doubled — from  $622  billion  in  1966  to 
$1,141  billion  In  1974.  Corporate  proflts,  how- 
ever, declined  both  absolutely  and  as  a  per- 
centage of  national  Income.  The  Commerce 
Department  reports  that  after-tax  corporate 
proflts  fell  in  this  period  from  $48.9  billion 
to  $38.7  billion.  In  percentage  terms,  after- 
tax proflts  went  from  7.9%  of  national  in- 
come In   1966  to  3.4%   in   1974. 

And  you  know  what  inflation  did  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  earnings.  Real 
proflts  in  1974,  as  a  result,  were  only  one 
quarter  as  great  as  eight  years  earlier — in  the 
face  of  rising  needs  for  more  and  more 
investment  funds. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  American 
worker? 

I  sometimes  feel  that  much  of  Uie  dis- 
cussion about  profit  In  Washington  and  else- 
where misses  a  basic  point.  Profit  isn't  some- 
thing skimmed  off  the  top  by  a  select  few 
and  hoarded  in  an  underground  vault.  The 
5%  of  gross  revenues  that  business  in  gen- 
eral finally  earns  as  after-tax  proflt  is  re- 
turned to  the  economy  and  to  the  people — 
directly  to  over  30  million  shareholders  and 
Indirectly  to  almost  everyone  else,  to  all  with 
a  stake  In  an  insurance  policy  or  pension 
plan.  Most  Important,  proflt  is  what  creates 
modernized  and  expanded  plants.  For  the 
American  worker  this  means  new  Jobs,  better 
wages,  rising  living  standards  and  less  infla- 
tion. Like  the  sparkplug  in  an  auto's  engine, 
profit  provides  the  push  to  make  the  entire 
economic  system  go. 

Conversely,  when  earnings  are  so  low,  busi- 
ness simply  cannot  Invest  in  expanded  plant 
and  modern  tools  and  equipment  and  pro- 
vide the  growing  number  of  Jobs  needed  by  a 
growing  work  force.  When  politicians  pass 
measures  and  continue  tax  policies  that 
penalize  savings  and  Investment,  what 
they're  really  doing  is  punishing  workA  by 
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limiting  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  holding 
down  productivity  and  thus  real  wages. 

During  this  past  decade,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  a  central  source  of  our  economic 
troubles  has  been  the  vaunted  theory  of 
"new  economics"  that  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  national  political  leaders  in  the  mld- 
60's.  "New  economics"  has  keynoted  policy- 
making ever  since,  with  tragic  consequences 
for  American  business  and  the  American 
worker. 

To  be  sure,  the  thesis  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" was  beguiling:  that  by  manipulat- 
ing the  federal  budget,  by  manipulating 
taxes  and  spending  and  the  money  supply, 
magically  somehow  we  could  generate  both 
a  heady  feeling  of  prosperity  and  a  wondrotis 
condition  defined  as  "full  employment." 
This  manipulation,  went  the  philosophy, 
could  also  preserve  stable  prices.  And  so  the 
budget  stopped  being  a  tool  for  the  man- 
agement of  government's  own  financial  af- 
fairs and.  Instead,  became  an  Instrument 
for  manipulation. 

Everywhere  In  our  society  today  we  see 
the  faUure  of  the  "new  economics"  ap- 
proach— not  only  in  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment but  In  national  despondency  and  a 
decline  of  individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. Yet,  Inconceivable  as  It  seems,  there 
are  still  political  leaders  who  would  have 
U.S  continue  down  this  disastrous  path.  Their 
cure  for  the  malady  brought  on  by  this 
patent  medicine  is  to  resort  to  still  larger 
doses — like  treating  an  alcoholic  with  more' 
and  more  martinis. 

What  could  be  more  obvious  today  than 
the  crying  need  to  return  to  the  "old  eco- 
nomics" 

Fortunately,  more  than  a  few  of  the  "new 
economics"  pcliticlans  may  be  thinking  the 
same  thing,  at  long  last.  Isn't  is  noteworthy 
that  some  of  the  liberal  candidates  for  office 
today  lelMse  to  describe  themselves  as  "lib- 
eral"? Could  it  be  that  they've  finally  be- 
come aware  that  the  public  sees  them  sim- 
ply as  liberal  spenders  of  someone  else's 
money — or  even  worse,  of  borrowed  money — 
the  very  approach  that  got  us  into  such  seri- 
ous trouble  In  the  first  place? 

It  is  in  business"  and  labor's  Interest  to 
stop  the  delusion  in  Washington  that  budget 
deficits  do  no  real  harm.  We  have  recorded 
Federal  deficits  In  15  of  the  past  16  years. 
In  Just  10  years  the  cumulative  red  Ink  has 
added  up  to  $217  billion.  And  if  we  add  to 
that  flgvn-e  the  spending  of  off-budget  agen- 
cies and  government-sponsored  enterprises, 
the  total  deficit  of  the  past  decade  comes 
to  more  than  $300  billion. 

Undismayed  by  all  this  red  ink.  Congress 
Is  now  pointing  toward  a  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  soaring  well  beyond  $400  bil- 
lion, with  another  deflclt  topping  $50  billion. 
Payments  on  the  Federal  debt  alone  will  have 
risen  by  next  year  to  a  fantastic  $45  billion 
dollars — our  third  largest  budget  item! 

I'm  afraid  that  most  people  in  Washington 
don't  really  know  what  a  billion  dollars  Is. 
They  don't  even  count  the  zeroes  anymore. 
Here's  how  big  a  billion  Ls:  One  billion  sec- 
onds ago.  the  first  atomic  bomb  had  not  been 
exploded;  one  billion  minutes  ago,  Christ 
was  still  on  earth;  one  billion  hours  ago, 
men  were  still  living  in  caves;  yet,  one  bil- 
lion dollars  ago — in  terms  of  government 
spending — was  yesterday. 

When  politicians  In  the  name  of  "compas- 
sion" vote  for  vast  new  spending  programs 
that  lead  to  huge  deficits,  handicap  industry 
and  spur  inflation,  the  hardest  hit  are  pre- 
cisely those  whom  such  programs  are  sup- 
posed to  help — the  poor,  the  dependent,  the 
retired,  and  the  unemployed.  When  these 
Americans  cannot  protect  themselves  against 
the  inflation  which  Is  spurred  by  such  defi- 
cits, to  whom  do  they  turn  for  help?  Oov- 
crnment.  And  when  politicians  pass  still 
more  government  programs  to  "solve"  the 


problems  their  previous  programs  created — 
and  give  less  help  to  the  private  sector  that 
could  do  more  for  our  economic  well-being — 
the  vicious  cycle  begins  anew. 

Fundamental  changes  are  obviously  over- 
due. Government  cannot  continually  In- 
crease Its  share  of  the  nation's  resovurces 
without  drying  up  the  supply  of  capital 
necessary  to  flnance  new  Jobs  and  meet  our 
other  needs. 

For  much  of  the  past  30  years,  we  have 
had  tax  policies  that  favor  consumption  over 
investment.  This  means  that  as  the  private 
sector  is  weakened  by  under-lnvestment,  as 
the  decUne  In  proflts  forces  flrms  deeper  into 
debt,  business  will  not  be  able  to  create  the 
40  million  new  jobs  needed  by  the  year  2000. 
That's  why  business  and  labor  must  work  to 
get  tax  policies  that  will  allow  business  to 
reinvest  Its  earnings  In  greater  capital 
formation  and  more  Jobs. 

When  we  talk  about  unemployment,  let's 
talk  about  a  fundamental  fact:  83%  of 
Americans  are  employed  by  the  private  sec- 
tor, not  by  government.  Five  out  of  every  6 
Jobs  are  provided  by  business.  Why,  then, 
are  so  many  in  Congress  today  pushing  for 
vast  new  Federal  spending  to  create  public 
service  Jobs  when  stimulation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  produce  far  more  effective, 
far  more  enduring  results? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  unemployed 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  Inadequate  invest- 
ment right  now.  Reduced  capital  formation 
means  less  economic  activity,  less  employ- 
ment, less  Improvement  In  productivity  and 
more  Inflation,  less  ability  to  compete  with 
overseas  producers,  and  less  Improvement  In 
our  standard  of  living.  These  are  the  real- 
life  consequences  of  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture and  they  can  be  corrected. 

And  while  we  are  examining  the  economic 
viruses  unleashed  by  ill-conceived  govern- 
ment policies,  let  us  also  examine  another 
contagion — that  of  excessive  government 
regulation. 

While  most  government  regpilatlon  was'^ 
originally  aimed  at  preventing  business 
abuses,  all  too  often  It  now  prevents  busi- 
ness from  operating  efficiently  and  has  thus 
become  a  public  abuse  In  Itself.  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  now  exercise  direct  control 
over  industries  like  railroads  and  air  and 
truck  transportation  that  account  for  10% 
of  everything  made  and  sold.  And  all  busi- 
nesses have  come  under  more  and  more 
control  in  such  areas  as  environmental  pro- 
tection, consumer  satisfaction.  Job  safety 
and  hiring  practices. 

The  economic  burden  of  over-regulation 
amounts  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year — costs  that  are  directly  borne  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  American  consumers  in 
everything  they  buy.  Then,  compounding 
the  injury,  the  same  legislators  who  advo- 
cate more  and  more  costly  regulation  turn 
around  and  advocate  price  controls. 

The  central  question  both  labor  and  man- 
agement must  ask  Is  whether  the  benefits 
of  excessive  regulation  are  really  worth  the 
costs.  How  much  Is  too  much?  Where  does 
the  public  finally  reach  the  point  of  no 
return  from  government's  Intrusions  Into 
the  operation  of  business  and  the  workings 
of  the  marketplace? 

Both  management  and  labor  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  the  approaches  of  the  past 
30  years  will  not  serve  as  viable  policies  for 
the  balance  of  this  centxiry.  If  we  can  Join 
together  to  Improve  our  economic  well- 
being — by  joining  to  correct  misguided 
government  policies — we  stand  every  chance 
of  success.  But  if  we  do  not,  our  economic 
troubles  can  only  multiply  and  worsen. 

As  we  begin  to  restore  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  renewed  economic  growth  and 
prosperity,  we  must  ask  some  tough  ques- 
tions. 

We  must  reexamine  government's  skyrock- 
eting programs  for  welfare  and  other  forms 


of  income  maintenance  and  ask  whether 
they  provide  benefits  on  such  a  generous 
scale  that  they  may  be  blunting  Incentives 
to  work — as  well  as  bankrupting  the  nation. 

We  need  to  get  down  to  some  basics  about 
the  imemployed:  Who  are  the  jobless?  Why 
are  they  imemployed?  How  long  have  they 
been  out  of  work?  It's  obvloiis  that  our  meth- 
ods of  tracking  and  tabulating  unemploy- 
ment need  serious  review. 

And  there  are  other  areas  that  need  the 
Joint  attention  of  business  and  labor.  One 
is  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law.  Etere  we 
need  to  ask  whether  the  constantly  rising 
wages  for  entry-level  workers  have,  in  fact, 
priced  teenagers  out  of  the  Job  market.  And 
we  should  Jointly  examine  whether  age 
exemptions  and  differentials  are  needed  to 
correct  this  sad  result. 

Together,  we  should  examine  Job  training 
Inadequacies  and  ask  why  high  unemploy- 
ment and  job  vacancies  often  exist  side  by 
side.  Business  and  labor  can  join  In  provid- 
ing current  and  prospective  federal  and  local 
manpower  training  programs  with  better 
Input  to  make  these  programs  more  useful 
and  productive. 

Both  business  and  labor  should  be  asking 
whether  these  programs  have  really  achieved 
the  successes  predicted  for  them  after  the 
expenditure  since  1964  of  some  $13  billion 
and  the  training  of  six  million  workers.  We 
should  Jointly  be  asking  how  many  Ameri- 
cans got  Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained? 
How  many  were  trained  for  Jobs  which  were 
not  available? 

And  most  fundamental,  we  should  question 
whether  Instead  of  spending  billions  of  tax 
dollars  on  public  service  jobs  with  limited 
potential,  we  should  be  trying  to  provide 
more  Jobs  with  more  worker  satisfaction 
and  lasting  staying  power  in  the  private 
sector,  contributing  to  the  greater  well- 
being  of  our  entire  society. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  Washington  lately  about  central  econom- 
ic planning.  Planning,  If  It  means  national 
decision-making  with  an  eye  toward  long- 
term  consequences,  is,  of  course  vitally  neces- 
sary for  government  no  less  than  for  any- 
one else.  But  before  we  set  any  pattern 
of  plaimlng  In  legislative  concrete,  we  should 
jointly  ask  further  questions: 

Would,  for  example,  such  planning  cre- 
ate still  another  enormous  and  powerful 
bureaucracy  whose  function  is  only  vaguely 
defined?  Could  either  Congress  or  the  Ad- 
ministration reaUy  control  the  actions  of 
such  a  bureaucracy?  Woiild  Congress  again 
be  transferring  part  of  Its  decision-making 
responsibility  to  non-elected  pec^le?  Could 
such  planning  not  be  done  more  usefully 
for  the  Congress  by  its  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  for  the  Administration  by  its 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  both  already 
staffed  by  able  people.  And  perhaps  most 
critical  of  all,  does  national  economic  plan- 
ning really  mean  a  centrally  planned  and 
federally  controlled  economy? 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  business 
and  labor  are  working  together  with  good 
results.  Significantly,  for  examples,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  has  come  to  recognize 
the  burdensome  effects  on  auto  prices,  mar- 
kets and  jobs  of  overly  stringent  environ- 
mental standards,  and  Is  helping  correct 
these  defects. 

Labor  and  management  certainly  share  a 
common  concern  for  controlling  the  costs  of 
health  care  and  preventing  abuses  In  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems.  In  develop- 
ing more  energy  and  promoting  national  In- 
dependence from  insecure  and  exorbitantly 
priced  foreign  oil  supplies,  In  reining  In  on 
inflation  and  building  a  better  climate  for 
natural  growth. 

In  flnal  analysis,  however,  the  greatest 
conunon  concern  of  all — the  overriding  Issue 
before   management  and  labor — Is   nothing 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terior Committee's  Sul  committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Land  I  .esoiirces  has  been 
conducting  an  investigation  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  df  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  preparing  the  East  River  unit 
plan  iii  the  Gunnison  National  Forest 
and  acting  on  a  proposal  by  the  Crested 
Butte  Development  Coi-p-  to  expand  a 
ski  resort  on  land  witl  lin  that  unit. 

The  subcommittee  h  sld  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  las ;  week.  At  the  first 
day  of  hearings,  the  committee's  senior 
counsel,  Owen  J.  Ma  lone,  presented  a 
report  on  his  investig  ition  of  this  case. 
Mr.  Malone's  testimoi  y  included  an  ac- 
count of  an  interview  mth  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  about  his  role 
in  the  Department's  consideration  of 
the  expansion  proposal  of  the  Crested 
Butte  Development  C  )rp. 

According  to  wire  s(  rvlce  reports.  Sec- 
retary Butz  was  interviewed  in  Chicago 
on  PYiday  and  accused 
torting  his  remarks  to 
he  had  called  a  For(st  Service  oflBcial 
about  the  Crested  Butte  proposal.  There- 
after, Secretary  Butz  is  quoted  as  mak- 
ing abusive  personal  lemarks  about  Mr. 
Malone  and  saying  "h  >  deliberately  lied" 
to  make  a  headline.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  wire  service 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  wire 
service  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follo'  t^s : 

I  wire  Servlc(  i  Report] 

Chicago. — Secretary  df  Agriculture,  Earl 
Butz,  Friday  acc\ised  a  Senate  investigator 
of  lying  in  testimony  lefore  a  subcommit- 
tee, and  he  said  the  action  is  "typical  of 
the  Investigating  staffs  ( f  those  Senate  com- 
mittees" seeking  publicity. 

Butz  said  Owen  Maloqe,  Chief  Investigator 
for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  made  it 
appear  that  Butz  telepb(  >ned  a  Forest  Service 
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Mr.  Malone  of  dis- 
make  it  seem  that 


official  on  behalf  of  former  Army  Secretary 
Howard  Calloway,  who  was  seeking  to  expand 
bis  Colorado  ski  resort  onto  Government 
land. 

"I  categorically  deny  any  Influence  on 
this,"  Butz  said  at  a  news  conference.  "I  did 
never  discuss  It  with  the  Forest  Service. 
I  never  discussed  It  with  Calloway,  and  this 
kind  of  stuff  by  Mr.  Malone  Is  dirty  pool." 

After  the  news  conference,  Butz  told  re- 
porters, "This  kind  of  stuff,  I'd  like  to  poke 
down  their  throats." 

"That  little  bastard,  he  burns  me  up." 
Butz  said,  referring  to  Malone. 

Malone  presented  his  testimony  this  week 
to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  which  is  investigating  whether 
Calloway  used  Improper  pressure  to  get  his 
property  extended  to  government  land. 

Butz  said  Malone  distorted  an  Incident 
that  occurred  last  summer.  He  said  on  July 
3  he  received  a  memo  from  former  Under- 
secretary of  Agrlcultxire  J.  Phil  Campbell, 
who  had  lunched  with  Calloway.  Campbell 
said  Calloway  wanted  to  expand  his  ski 
resort. 

"He  (Campbell)  wrote  me  a  short  memo 
Just  to  summarize  what  had  been  said."  Butz 
said.  "That  laid  on  my  desk  until  August 
18  ...  It  laid  on  my  desk  for  10  weeks." 

Butz  said  when  he  got  around  to  handling 
the  memo,  he  sent  it  on  to  Richard  Ash- 
worth,  Campbell's  deputy,  telling  him  to 
discuss  It  with  Rexford  A.  Resler.  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  "Just  to  make 
sure  all  sides  were  fully  presented." 

Butz  said  Malone  made  it  appear  that  he 
personally  phoned  Resler. 

"He  deliberately  lied  and  twisted  the 
memo  around  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
headline,"  Butz  said. 

"This  Is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
way  It  (the  memo)  was  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  headline.  I  resent  it.  It's 
typical  of  the  investigating  staffs  of  those 
Senate  Committees  where  they  bid  for  90 
seconds  on  the  evening  network.  Right  now 
there  are  so  many  presidential  candidates 
from  the  Senate  usurping  that  time  it's 
difficult  to  get  on." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  that  Mr.  Malone  never  tes- 
tified that  Secretary  Butz  had  called  the 
Forest  Service.  It  may  well  be  that  Sec- 
retary Butz  was  misinformed  about  Mr. 
Malone's  testimony  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed in  Chicago.  Even  so.  if  the  Secre- 
tary made  the  remarks  about  Mr.  Ma- 
lone that  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  I 
believe  that  would  constitute  conduct 
unbecoming  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

At  the  subcommittee's  hearing  on  Sat- 
urday, all  the  Senators  present  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  expressed  their 
confidence  in  Mr.  Malone's  integrity  and 
the  objectivity  and  fairness  of  his  inves- 
tigation. Obviously  the  committee  will 
seek  an  explanation  of  Secretary  Butz' 
remarks  as  reported  by  the  press.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
committee  will  not  tolerate  attempts  to 
discredit,  intimidate  or  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  professional  staff. 


DIVESTITURE  FOR  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  us  who  favor  divestiture  for  the 
oil  industry  wUl  emphasize  the  economic 
merits  of  the  idea.  I,  for  one,  am  con- 
vinced that  the  economic  arguments  are 
persuasive.  But  perhaps  the  more  impor- 
tant reason  for  disbursing  economic 
power  Is  that  it  is  incompatible  with  our 
democratic  principles 


Senator  Birch  Bath,  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective leader  in  the  divestiture  fight, 
discussed  this  concern  in  the  January- 
February  Issue  of  Challenge  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  message  of  the  piece  is  best  summed 
up  in.  the  concluding  paragraph: 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  would 
be  an  act  of  liberation,  freeing  American 
society  from  power  which  should  never  be 
vested  In  a  single  private  interest,  especially 
a  commercial  Interest  with  control  over  a 
commodity  we  need  In  order  to  exist. 

That  says  it  very  well,  indeed. 

ExHiBrr  1 
What  to  Do  About  On,  Cobipant  Poweb 

In  his  book  The  Acquisitive  Society,  R.  H. 
Tawney  wrote:  "The  burden  of  our  civiliza- 
tion iB  . . .  that  industry  itself  has  come  to 
hold  a  position  of  exclusive  predominance 
among  himian  interests,  which  no  single  in- 
terest, and  least  of  aU  the  provision  of  the 
material  means  of  existence,  is  fit  to  oc- 
cupy." These  words  were  written  fifty  years 
ago,  but  Tawney  might  weU  have  been  de- 
scribing the  place  of  the  major  oil  companies 
In  American  society  today.  By  dominating  all 
industry  which  directly  or  Indirectly  siistains 
aU  of  our  existence,  a  few  companies  do  In- 
deed control  our  destiny.  These  companies 
have  the  capacity  to  limit  supply  and  to 
administer  prices.  They  can  squeeze  out 
smaller  competitors  through  noncompeti- 
tion and  vertical  integration.  At  present, 
their  actions  threaten  economic  recovery, 
place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  con- 
stimer,  and  damage  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

There  are  three  main  ways  In  which  the 
oil  companies  defy  the  normal  process  of 
business  competition.  They  "swap  product," 
that  is.  borrow  crude  or  refined  petroleum 
from  a  supposed  competitor  in  exchange  for 
a  promise  to  provide  an  equivalent  product 
in  return  at  another  time  or  place.  They 
divide  market  areas,  with  major  companies 
reducing  their  presence  in  some  markets  in 
exchange  for  reciprocal  reductions  by  other 
companies.  And  they  combine  their  ex- 
ploration, production,  refining,  and  trans- 
portation operations  through  Joint  ventures 
and  partnerships.  In  some  cases,  the  huge 
capital  Investment  required  to  develop  a 
necessary  link  In  the  chain  from  well-head  to 
piunp  may  Justify  this,  but  most  often  the 
chief  motivation  is  noncompetition. 

Joint  venture  pipelines  are  a  good  example 
of  this.  Competition  Is  stifled  by  denying  the 
use  of  the  pipeline  to  nonowners,  balancing 
costs  between  owner  companies,  giving  re- 
bates to  owner  companies,  and  subsidizing 
one  pipeline  segment  with  another.  In  order 
to  drive  out  alternative  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Of  the  twenty-two  flrms  with  the  largest 
operations  In  the  production,  reflnlng,  or 
marketing  pha.ses  of  the  Industry,  thirteen 
have  major  holdings  In  all  three  phases. 
Through  this  vertical  Integration  the  major 
companies  are  able  to  manipulate  their 
profits  to  drive  out  the  remaining  Independ- 
ent competitors,  whose  proflts  are  derived 
from  only  one  segment  of  the  Industry.  The 
biggest  companies  recently  decided  to  make 
their  profit  at  the  crude  oil  phase,  while 
tolerating  little  or  no  profit  at  reflnlng  and 
marketing  stages.  This  gives  them  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  flrms  dependent  for 
proflt  on  their  reflnlng  or  marketing  opera- 
tions. 

The  major  oil  companies  claim  that  any 
federal  involvement  with  the  current  struc- 
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ttu-e  of  their  industry  would  damage  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  evidence  Is  strongly  on  the  other 
side.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  reflnlng  opera- 
tions. For  years,  independent  refiners  have 
been  forced  to  buy  higher  priced  crude  from 
the  majors,  while  those  same  majors  saved 
lower  priced  "controlled"  crude  for  them- 
selves. Only  a  recent  order  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  prevented  differen- 
tial treatment  by  a  major  crude  oil  pro- 
ducer of  its  own  and  independent  reflnerles. 

In  May  and  June  of  1976  the  major  re- 
fineries limited  their  operations,  thus  creat- 
ing a  supply -demand  imbalance  for  gaso- 
line immediately  prior  to  the  peak  driving 
season.  The  resulting  shortage  kept  prices  at 
record  levels.  And  these  high  prices,  coupled 
with  the  price  pressure  Imposed  by  the 
OPEC  countries,  have  contributed  vastly  to 
the  current  inflation.  Not  only  are  the  prices 
of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  affected, 
but  also  the  prices  of  thousands  of  other 
products,  like  drugs  and  synthetic  fabrics. 
in  which  petroleum  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent. 

With  the  growing  evidence  of  the  per- 
vasive and  pernicious  Impact  of  these  con- 
ditions in  an  essential  industry,  it  is  clear 
that  strong  action  Is  required. 

Three  alternatives — aside  from  the  unac- 
ceptable one  of  doing  nothing — were  re- 
flected in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  re- 
cent hearings  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve. 
They  are  (1)  allocation  of  the  limited  petro- 
leum supply  through  the  price  mechanism, 
(2)  continuation  of  federal  allocation  and 
pricing  programs,  or  (3)  mandating  the  re- 
structuring of  our  domestic  energy  Industry 
to  promote  free  market  competition. 

The  first  alternative  is  unacceptable.  Al- 
location bjb^rlce  manipulation,  the  basic 
premise  of  virtually  aU  of  the  Administra- 
tion's energy  programs,  places  dispropor- 
tionate burdens  on  consumers  in  general  and 
the  poor  in  particular.  At  the  same  time  It 
rewards  major  companies  for  their  ability, 
through  concentration  and  monopoly,  to  de- 
termine price  and  production  levels.  The  sec- 
ond alternative — continuation  of  federal 
pricing  and  allocation  programs — is  neces- 
sary in  the  short-term.  But  in  the  long  term, 
this  will  inevitably  lead  to  greater  federal 
Involvement  in  the  Industry,  which  might 
In  turn  bring  us  to  de  facto  nationalization — 
an  option  to  be  avoided. 

The  very  weaknesses  of  the  first  two  alter- 
natives highlight  the  strengths  of  the  third. 
We  need  a  fimdamental  restructuring  of  the 
oil  Industry  to  break  up  the  vertical  inte- 
gration of  companies  and  Introduce  added 
competition. 

I  have  authorized  and  am  strongly  working 
for  the  Petroleum  Industry  Competition 
Act  of  1975.  The  act  looks  at  the  four  seg- 
ments of  the  industry — production,  trans- 
portation, reflnlng,  and  marketing — and  re- 
qxilres  any  company,  with  a  major  Interest 
In  production,  refining,  or  marketing,  meas- 
ured by  volume  of  crude  or  product  handled, 
to  divest  Itself  within  three  years  of  all 
interests  In  the  other  three  segments.  (The 
eight  largest  companies  have  major  Inter- 
ests In  all  four.) 

An  exception  is  provided  for  major  mar- 
keters who  would  be  permitted  to  retain  or 
to  acquire  reflnlng  operations  as  an  incentive 
to  expand  our  grossly  Inadequate  reflnlng 
capacity.  Because  oil  pipelines  provide  such 
an  essential  link  In  the  industry's  structure 
and  should  be  common  carriers,  all  oil  pipe- 
line companies,  regardless  of  size,  would  be 
required  to  divest  themselves  of  all  other 
Interests  in  the  industry. 

In  October  1976  the  United  States  Senate 
voted  64  to  46  against  similar  legislation 
sponsored  by  Senator  Phillip  Hart,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  who  is  also  co-sponsorUig  my 
legislation.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  clearly 


reflects  a  growing  momentum  which  I  am 
confident  will  lead  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion buUt  aroiuid  the  principle  of  divesti- 
ture. 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  will  be 
an  act  of  liberation,  freeing  American  so- 
ciety from  power  which  should  never  be 
vested  in  a  single  private  Interest,  especially 
a  commercial  Interest  with  control  over  a 
commodity  we  need  In  order  to  exist. 


FIRST  TRIDENT  SUBMARINE  -KV^. 
LAYING 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday. 
April  10, 1  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
and  speakiQg  in  Groton.  Conn.,  at  the 
keel  laying  of  the  first  Trident  subma- 
rine, the  U.S.S.  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  hospitality 
of  the  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  on  that  occasion. 

To  all  present  and  to  the  Nation  it  was 
an  occasion  of  great  moment.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gracious  remarks  of  Adm.  H.  G.  Rick- 
over.  U.S.  Navy,  the  most  important 
backer  of  the  program,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  my  address  be  printed 
following  that  of  Admiral  Rlckover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materia] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inthootjction  op  Katharini:  WHrrTAicER  Taft 
(By  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover,  VS.  Navy,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  keel  laying  of  the  Nuclear 
Powered  BaUlstlc  Missile  Submarine  Ohio 
(SSBN  726)  at  the  Electric  Boat  IMvlslon, 
General  Dynamics  Corporation.  Groton, 
Conn.,  AprU  10,  1976) 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine Whlttaker  Taft,  who  wlU  authenticate 
the  keel  for  the  Ohio. 

She  carries  out  the  Taft  family  tradition 
of  service  to  our  country.  William  Howard 
Taft,  Senator  Taffs  grandfather,  was  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States  under  Presl-. 
dent  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  commission  to  organize  civil 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
was  named  its  flrst  civil  governor.  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  interest  to  those  here 
today  Is  that  he  once  took  a  cinlse  on  the 
battleship  Ohio.  Elected  to  be  our  27th 
President,  he  later  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court — the  only  person  to  hold 
both  ofQces. 

His  son.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  father  of 
the  present  Senator  Taft,  was  a  man  of  mcn'al 
courage.  He  was  often  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Re- 
publican" and  "Mr.  Integrity."  In  1946.  con- 
cerned about  the  war  crimes  trials  of  the 
Axis  leaders,  he  pleaded  for  justice  at  a  time 
of  intolerance  and  hostility.  He  said  that  the 
trials  violated  the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  law  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  a  man  caimot  be  tried  under  an 
ex  post  factor  statute,  and  that  our  object 
should  be  to  restore  to  the  minds  of  men  a 
devotion  to  equal  justice  under  law.  In  1957 
the  U.S.  Senate  chose  him  as  one  of  the  flve 
outstanding  Senators  of  all  time. 

Like  his  father,  Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
has  been  a  distinguished  member  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1962  and  to  the  Senate  in  1970. 
He  serves  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfsu-e  and  Armed  Services  Committees,  as 
well  as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  served  In  the  Navy  and 
received  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Katharine  Taft  was  born  m  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  She  was  educated  at  Miss  Doherty's 
Preparatory  School  in  Cincinnati  and  West- 
over  School  in  Mlddlebury.  Connecticut, 
where  she   was  an  excellent  student   and 


President  of  the  Athletic  AssoclatlMi.  She 
still  plays  a  good  game  of  tennis. 

Mrs.  Taft  Is  active  in  volunteer  work,  divid- 
ing her  time  between  Washington  and  Cin- 
cinnati. In  Washington,  she  Is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Ladles'  Red  Cross  Group,  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  Special  Education  Program 
fcH-  Retarded  Youth,  and  the  International 
Neighbors  Club  which  brings  foreign  and 
American  women  together.  In  Cincinnati,  she 
works  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools,  helping  slow  students  learn  basic 
reading  skills. 

It  Is  my  pleastire  to  introduce  Katharine 
Taft  who  wiU  authenticate  the  keel  of  the 
Ohio. 

Rkmabks  of  Sematob  Robkbt  TArr.  Ja. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today 
with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Middendorf  and 
Admiral  Rlckover  to  Join  in  the  laying  of  the 
keel  of  the  Ohio,  the  flrst  ship  in  what  will 
be  the  Ohio  class  of  strategic  missile  subma- 
rines. The  Importance  of  the  step  we  are  tak- 
ing here  today  Is  very  great.  In  every  age, 
in  every  fleld  of  national  endeavor,  there 
come  decisive  moments.  Laying  the  keel  of 
the  Ohio  is  a  decisive  moment  for  this  age 
in  the  continuing  struggle  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. It  Is  a  paradox  that  peace  rests  upon 
the  terrible  power  for  war  of  the  Ohio  and 
her  sisters.  But  it  Is  one  of^iiistory's  great 
paradoxes,  for  upon  it  mayi^epemt^he  very 
life  of  this  pUnet.  There  Is,  rMf^,  no  man 
among  us  who  does  not  wish  that  the  secu- 
rity of  this  and  every  nation  did  not  depend 
on  a  nuclear  balance  of  terror.  There  Is  no 
one  here  who  does  not  hope  and  pray  that 
mankind  will  eventuaUy  be  able  to  turn  from 
preparation  for  war  and  threat  of  war  to 
channels  of  peacefiU  intercourse  among 
nations  and  peoples. 

But  neither  Is  there  anyone  here  who  does 
not  know  that  our  most  basic  security,  our 
very  national  life,  depends  on  lielng  prepared 
to  deter  nuclear  war  or  blackmau.  This  is 
not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  We  face 
the  unfortunate  but  real  possibility  that  an- 
other nation  could,  rf  it  believed  our  de- 
fenses and  counterstrike  capablUty  to  be 
weak,  seek  to  achieve  its  national  goals 
through  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States.  The  twenty-five  years  of  nuclear 
peace  we  have  enjoyed  has  been  achieved, 
not  because  the  possibility  of  war  has  ever 
been  at>sent,  but  because  we  have  remained 
sufllclentiy  strong  to  ensure  the  destruction 
of  anyone  who  should  seek  to  destroy  us. 
Whatever  our  future  hopes,  we  dare  not  let 
ourselves  be  deceived  into  believing  that 
strength  will  not  be  needed  In  the  future  as 
It  has  been  In  the  past.  Deterrence  m.tist  re- 
main the  foundation  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  threat  we  face  Is  not  a  product  of 
speculation.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Is  today  engaged  in  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  expansion  of  armaments.  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  largely  offensive  in  nature. 
Soviet  Intentions  are  unclear  and  capable 
of  shift,  and  our  legitimate  concern  with 
those  intentions  can  only  be  Increased  when 
we  see  the  Soviet  Union  straining  every  ef- 
fort to  devote  greater  resources  to  the  power 
for  war. 

In  strategic  systems  alone,  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort Is  staggering  in  Its  magnitude.  Pour  new 
types  of  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles 
are  now  entering  service  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Massive  efforts  are  underway  to  protect  the 
Soviet  population  from  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  conflict.  Soviet  defense  lit- 
erature reflects  preparations  for  conflict,  not 
deterrence.  In  strategic  missile  submarines, 
the  Soviet  Delta  class,  already  in  service.  Is 
in  many  ways  comparable  to  this  Ohio  class. 

In  Naval  affairs  the  Soviet  actions  are 
equally  disturbing.  The  Soviet  Union  has, 
over  the  past  decade,  thrown  down  the 
gaiintiet  to  the  United  States  In  one  of  the 
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frontation to  embarrass  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  97  answers  General 
Torrijos.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
land  within  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  over  70 
years  ago,  $6  billion  invested  by  our  Gov- 
ernment since  that  time  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  resting  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  other  key 
reasons  why  blackmail  by  Torrijos  will 
fail.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  not  a 
far  away  land  which  has  no  efifect  on  our 
security.  The  people  of  this  Nation  will 
not  permit  a  dictator  with  Communist 
leanings  to  control  the  canal.  Should  he 
gain  control,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  one 
day  the  canal  would  not  be  closed  to  U.S. 
shipping.  It  is  ridiculous  to  give  up  our 
rights  and  put  this  Nation  in  the  position 
of  having  to  circle  South  America  to  go 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  vice 
versa.  With  the  Canal  Zone  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
foolish  to  place  our  security  in  the  hands 
of  another  potential  Castro. 

A  recent  public  opinion  survey  shows 
Americans  stand  5  to  1  against  surrender 
to  the  tin  sabre  rattling  of  Torrijos. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
on  April  10,  1976,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resolve  Dispute  bt  1977,  Panamanian 
Warns 

Panama  City. — Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos, 
Panama's  chief  executive,  says  serious  trou- 
ble could  erupt  In  the  U.S.  owned  Panama 
Canal  Zone  if  a  new  treaty  is  not  reached  by 
1977  to  turn  the  zone  over  to  Panamanians. 

He  said  he  has  an  unwritten  pact  with 
Panamanian  students  and  workers  for  pru- 
dence until  the  negotiations  are  either  finish- 
ed or  break  down. 

"We  are  prepared  for  whatever  solution," 
Torrijos  said.  "We  have  set  1977  as  the  goal. 
Patience  has  its  limits." 

He  said  current  negotiations,  which  began 
in  1973,  "have  made  substantial  progress"  but 
the  U.S.  presidential  campaign  has  slowed 
them  down. 

REAGAN'S  stand 

Republican  challenger  Ronald  Reagan  has 
made  an  Issue  of  the  canal,  attacking  what 
he  says  are  Ford  administration  moves  to 
give  it  up. 

The  State  Department  has  described  as 
"completely  false"  a  Reagan  charge  over  the 
canal  zone  that  they  will  soon  recognize 
Panamanian  sovereignty. 

The  chief  American  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker,  was  quoted  by  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  Washington  as  say- 
ing Thursday  that  there  Is  no  prospect  for 
completing  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

His  testimony  was  given  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion but  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  D-Mo.,  told 
reporters  afterward:  "He  said  there's  quite 
a  bit  to  be  done."  Mrs.  Sullivan  expressed 
concern  that  a  treaty  will  be  negotiated  with- 
out authorization  from  Congress. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  Canal  was 
expressed  last  summer  when  the  House 
passed,  by  a  wide  margin,  a  measure  attempt- 
ing to  cut  off  State  Department  funds  that 
might  be  used  in  the  negotiatlonb. 

A  new  round  of  U.S.-Panamanlan  talks  is 
scheduled  for  later  this  month  on  replacing 


the  1903  treaty  that  gave  the  United  States 
perpetual  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

Torrijos  said  Friday  "When  the  American 
people  realize  the  real  situation,  they  will 
feel  deeply  ashamed.  They  are  celebrating 
their  bicentennial  but  they  have  a  colony  In 
Panama   .  .  ." 

Torrijos,  who  commands  Panama's  7,000- 
man  National  Ouard  and  has  been  the  na- 
tion's leader  since  be  overthrew  President 
Amulfo  Arias,  a  civilian,  on  Oct.  11,  1968, 
has  united  Panamanians  in  a  demand  for  a 
new  treaty. 

He  said  he  was  doing  aU  that  is  possible  to 
avoid  violence  by  extremists  who  want  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  40,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  500-square-mlle  Canal 
Zone. 

"I  don't  want  to  kill  any  students,"  he  said. 
"It  would  take  just  one  student  getting  ar- 
rested or  hurt  by  the  foreign  police  In  the 
zone.  An  Incident  would  retard  the  negotia- 
tions, would  erase  all  the  kilometers  we  have 
come.  So  we  tell  them  to  be  calm,  and  we  try 
to  avoid  any  Incidents." 

In  1964,  Panamanian  demonstrators  en- 
tered the  Canal  Zone  to  protest  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  there  and  in  subsequent 
disorders  21  persons  were  killed.  Most  were 
Panamanians.  The  issue  was  settled  when  the 
United  States  agreed  to  fly  the  Panamanian 
flag  along  with  the  American  flag. 

Torrijos,  while  critical  of  some  U.S.  policies, 
said  he  is  not  an tl -American. 

"I  admire  the  American  people  very  much 
for  their  technology  and  their  great  sense  of 
shame,"  he  added.  "But  I  am  rabid  against 
people  who  permit  that  colonial  enclave.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  talk  about  colonialism.  It  is 
another  thing  to  feel  it." 

Torrijos  also  reaffirmed  his  pledge  to  pro- 
tect the  labor  rights  of  Americans  who  work 
in  the  zone  after  a  new  treaty. 

"I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  the  canal 
Is  very  efficient,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
things  In  the  world.  We  will  need  those 
people. 

'But  they  don't  believe  me,  he  said." 
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POLITICAL  REPRESSION  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  become  painfully 
aware  of  the  growing  political  repression 
in  India  under  the  rule  of  Indira  Gandhi. 
News  reports  from  that  country  have 
been  reduced  to  ofQcial  pronouncements 
by  the  government  and  rumors  of  high 
numbers  of  pohtical  arrests  continue. 

Recently  a  good  friend  and  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Denver  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Mr.  Ved  Nanda,  traveled  to 
India  to  visit  family  members.  He  has 
recorded  his  experiences  in  a  story  writ- 
ten for  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whip  of  the  New  Raj 
(By  Ved  P.  Nanda) 

Personal  affairs  required  me  to  travel  to 
India  again  last  month.  As  an  Indian  na- 
tional and  professor  of  International  law  at 
the  University  of  Denver  Law  School,  I  had 
tried  to  keep  myself  well  Informed  about 
affairs  in  India.  I  knew  from  following  Amer- 
ican press  reports  that  Indira  Gandhi's  gov- 
ernment had  Imprisoned  many  political  op- 
ponents, and  I  had  several  times  publicly 
expressed  dismay  at  the  trend  of  events  un- 
der the  declared  state  of  emergency.  But 
little  did  I  imderstand  the  extent  to  which 
the  government  was  using  repressive  meas- 
ures to  stifle  its  opposition. 


On  arriving  at  the  Delhi  airport,  I  was  de- 
tained for  interrogation,  although  I  carry  an 
Indian  passport  and  did  not  need  a  visa  to 
enter  the  country.  "What  are  you  here  for? 
Any  political  objective?"  I  was  asked.  "My 
mother  has  been  111.  I  came  to  see  her." 

I  then  told  the  Interrogating  official  that 
as  a  law  professor  I  had  a  Christmas  holiday, 
which  afforded  me  the  time  to  travel  to 
India.  "Doesn't  matter,  we've  detained  pro- 
fessors of  law  under  the  emergency  powers 
before."  The  official  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  warned  me  that  my  activities  would  be 
closely  watched. 

During  the  next  two  Mreeks  I  had  an  une&sy 
feeling  that  at  times  I  was  being  followed  by 
Intelligence  officials.  And  when  I  was  ready 
to  leave  India,  I  was  faced  with  more  bu- 
reaucratic hassles.  "You  don't  have  the  nec- 
essary cholera  Inoculation.  Your  passix>rt 
doesn't  look  authentic,"  I  was  told  at  the 
airport.  I  was  relieved  when  I  was  finally 
permitted  to  board  the  plane. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  during  my  stay 
has  made  me  realize  that,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  Image  which  Indira  Gandhi's 
government  strives  to  project  abroad,  India,  a 
showpiece  of  democracy  for  the  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  Its  Independence,  is  fast  be- 
coming a  repressive  police  state.  The  govern- 
ment has  steadily  tightened  Its  grip  on  an  al- 
ready crippled  and  stified  press,  which  has 
buckled  under  harsh  censorship  laws.  This 
accounts  at  least  In  part  for  the  Inadequate 
coverage  of  authoritarian  measures  now 
being  employed  by  the  government  to  silence 
both  the  political  opposition  and  dissident 
elements  within  Mrs.  Gandhi's  ruling  Con- 
gress Party. 

Jagdish  P.  Mathur,  secretary  of  the  All 
India  Jan  Sangh,  a  major  opposition  politi- 
cal party,  related  to  me  several  Incidents  of 
alleged  police  brutality  In  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners.  I  met  with  Mathur,  an 
opposition  leader  sought  by  the  police,  who 
bad  up  to  that  point  escaped  arrest  and  was 
very  active  In  organizing  the  underground 
movement,  to  discuss  these  oppiesslve  meas- 
ures and  tbe  otraAegy  at  the  opposition 
parties.  Among  the  names  of  the  victims 
Mathuir  gave  me  were  those  of  many  Delhi 
residents,  some  of  whom  had  been  released. 
A  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  university  Instructor, 
two  student  leaders  and  a  businessman  were 
those  with  whom  I  talked  during  the  next 
few  days  to  confirm  Mathur's  allegations. 

They  all  told  a  similar  story.  The  police  ap- 
plied crude  means  either  to  extract  a  con- 
fession to  a  nonexistent  plot  against  Indira 
Gandhi  or  to  seek  Information  concerning 
the  whereabouts  and  next  moves  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  underground  movement. 

The  devices  for  torture  which  are  being 
used  In  police  stations  and  jails  In  India  are 
as  varied  as  they  are  Inhumane  and  revolting. 
The  victims  who  talked  with  me  related  In- 
cidents where  they  or  other  political  prison- 
ers were  hung  upside  dovm;  were  stripped 
naked  and  severely  beaten  with  shoes,  steel 
rods  and  gun  butts;  had  burning  candles  ap- 
plied to  their  bare  soles,  which  were  then 
punctured  with  nails;  had  chill  powder 
smeared  Into  their  noses  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies;  were  kept  awake  while  ley  water 
was  thrown  on  them  on  cold  winter  nights; 
were  starved  and  even  denied  water;  had  rods 
tied  to  their  necks,  creating  an  Intolerable 
strain  on  the  spinal  cord. 

The  doctor  I  met  was  not  personally  tor- 
tured. However,  while  he  was  In  jail  as  a 
political  prisoner,  illegally  detained  on 
trumped-up  charges,  he  had  treated  more 
than  twenty  prisoners  who,  he  said,  must 
have  been  "mercilessly  beaten."  The  sole  fault 
of  the  lawyer,  arrested  on  the  charge  of  be- 
ing a  "hooligan,"  was,  he  said,  tbat  he  had 
appeared  In  oo\irt  on  behaJf  of  a  political 
prisoner.  A  member  of  the  Indira  Supreme 
Court  Bar  Association  showed  me  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  that  organization  whl<^  con- 


demned police  atrocities  and  harassment  of 
attorneys  defending  opposition  members.  The 
Bar  Association  noted  that  ^en  the  families 
and  relatives  of  such  attorneys  were  not 
spared  police  wrath.  X 

From  Delhi  I  took  a  train  to  seeSj^mother, 
who  lives  In  the  state  of  Punjab  ntvnorth- 
west  India.  There  I  met  a  recently  released 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Madan  Oopal,  a 
prominent  businessman  in  the  smaU  town  of 
Malerkotla.  He  was  charged  with  plotting 
the  violent  overthrow  of  Indira  Gandhi's  gov- 
ernment. 

"I  never  met  the  informant,  Vlkram  Singh, 
who  reportedly  overheard  the  aUeged  con- 
spiracy," he  said.  For  more  than  three  months 
Gopal  was  detained  In  Jail  without  even  a 
court  hearing. 

Upon  my  return  to  Delhi  in  the  third  week 
of  December.  I  saw  two  antl-govemment 
demonstrations  (Satyagrahas) .  These  were 
part  of  a  countrywide  movement  launched 
by  the  united  opposition  last  November  14. 
In  a  typical  Satyagraha,  individual  demon- 
strators {Satyagrahis) — ranging  from  foiu* 
to  fifty  In  number — shout  slogans  against 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  government  and  pass  out  anti- 
government  literature  In  busy  streets.  The 
demonstrators  usually  wear  garlands,  peo- 
ple assemble  around  them  and,  since  the 
time  and  place  are  announced  In  advance, 
the  police  promptly  arrest  the  demonstrators. 
Each  Satyagraha  I  saw  In  Delhi  had  about 
forty  active  participants  who  courted  arrest 
and  attracted  more  than  5,000  spectators.  The 
crowdsr'^ predominantly  opposition  sympa- 
thizers, repeatedly  shouted  slogans  demand- 
ing an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency,  release 
of  political  prisoners  and  the  restoration  of 
civil  liberties.  In  one  case,  the  police  resorted 
to  a  mild  lathi  charge  (swinging  long  wooden 
I>oles  and  clubbing  onlookers)  before  arrest- 
ing the  Satyagrahis. 

According  to  opposition  sources  ( whose  in- 
formation is  hard  to  verify) ,  more  than  40,000 
persons  have  courted  arrest  in  cities  all  over 
India.  They  claim  that  the  number  of  po- 
litical detainees  and  Satyagrahis  has  exceeded 
100,000,  certainly  not  a  small  number  even 
in  a  country  of  600  million  people. 

The  media  in  the  West  have  been  reporting 
on  the  steady  erosion  of  civil  liberties  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  now  sii-month-old  "emer- 
gency." But  the  press  here,  dependent  upon 
Indian  sources  for  its  news,  has  suffered  from 
the  same  censorship  which  now  curbs  the 
Indian  press.  As  a  result,  It  has  virtually  Ig- 
nored two  Important  developments  In  In- 
dia— the  mistreatment  and  torture  of  some 
political  prisoners,  tmd  the  Satyagraha. 

These  are  significant  developments  because, 
until  recently,  political  prisoners  could  be 
assured  of  humane  treatment.  E^en  the  In- 
dian independence  leader  and  the  father  of 
the  civil  disobedience  movement,  Mohandas 
Gandhi  (no  relation  of  Mrs.  Gandhi)  and 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  own  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
were  themselves  never  mistreated  In  Jalla  un- 
der the  British  rule.  The  actions  of  the  In- 
dian police  toward  political  prisoners  fly  In 
the  face  of  Indira  Gandhi's  protestations  that 
she  Is  defending  and  protecting  democracy 
while  her  opponents  are  bent  on  destrojrlng 
it. 

Despite  Its  substantial  efforts,  I  found  the 
opposition  disorganized  and  demoralized.  Its 
leaders  were  shocked  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  declaration  of  emergency,  as  well  as  by 
the  severity  of  the  government's  silencing 
measures.  That  Initial  shock  Is  now  followed 
by  an  equally  grim  realization  that  the 
"emergency"  will  continue  much  longer  than 
had  earlier  been  anticipated  and  that  elec- 
tions scheduled  to  be  held  in  March  1976  will 
be  postponed  for  a  year,  and  perhaps  for  a 
longer  time.  (According  to  The  Neto  York 
Times  of  February  4,  they  can  be  postponed 
a  year  at  a  time  as  long  as  the  emergency  la 
in  effect.) 


The  opposltton  does  not  seem  to  hsf*  m 
definite  plan  for  a  follow-up  action  to  th* 
Satyagrtxha,  which  ended  In  January.  How- 
ever, those  with  whom  I  spoke  seem  to  un- 
derstand well  the  need  tar  a  united  front. 
"Either  we  build  a  united  opposition  party, 
resolving  our  differences,  or  we  sink  sepa- 
rately." is  how  one  opposition  leader  put  it. 

A  blueprint  has  already  been  derlaed  to 
merge  several  opposition  parties.  These  par- 
ties— some  of  them  on  the  right  of  the  rul- 
ing Congress  Party,  others  on  the  left — do 
not  Include  Marxist  parties  irtilch  are  split 
among  several  factions — ^the  Moscow  wing, 
the  Peking  faction  and  the  hFaxaUtes  who 
stand  even  further  to  the  left  of  those  vow- 
ing allegiance  to  PeUz^. 

Several  opposition  leaders  are  convinced 
that  Mr^  Gandhi  chose  the  totaUtarlan  road 
at  the  urging  of  Russia.  They  kept  remind- 
ing me  of  the  large  contingents  of  Soviet 
technical  experts  staying  at  the  posh  Inter- 
contlnental-Oberol  Hotel  in  New  Delhi,  who 
were  "in  fact  counseling  and  advising  her 
on  the  appropriate  steps  to  lead  India  down 
the  prlmroee  path  of  'guided  democracy."* 
This  opposition  charge,  however.  Is  largely 
unsubstantiated. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  In  the  past  successfully 
used  a  foreign  specter  to  rouse  nationalist 
ire  and  sentiment.  She  has  skillfully  taken 
advantage  of  the  CIA's  involvement  in  Chile 
as  a  warning  against  possible  foreign  In- 
volvement in  India's  Internal  affairs.  Sim- 
ilarly, she  has  occasionally  Invoked  "poten- 
tial threats"  from  China  and  Pakistan  to 
externalize  India's  Internal  problems. 

It  Is  highly  speculative  to  predict  the 
course  of  events  In  India.  For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  democracy  Is  In  full  retreat.  Were 
elections  to  be  held  today,  even  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  I  met  acknowledge  that  the 
ruling  Congress  Party  would  likely  be  a  big 
winner.  Among  the  many  reasons  for  such 
an  outcome  would  be:  bumper  agricultural 
crops  in  1975  and  a  slowdown  of  inflation; 
general  apathy  of  the  rural  masses,  who 
comprise  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's peculation;  the  strong-arm  tactics  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  government,  which  have 
frightened  the  electorate,  and  a  general  lack 
of  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  opposition  par- 
ties to  work  together. 

Indira  Gandhi  stUl  has  a  charismatic  ^;>- 
peal  to  the  Illiterate  masses  (after  all  she  Is 
Nehru's  daughter  and  her  name  ts  Gandhi) 
and  a  cult  of  personality  has  developed 
around  her.  Her  son,  Sanjay  Gandhi,  known 
as  the  chhoti  aarKar  (the  mini-ruler)  and 
reportedly  being  groomed  by  her  to  take 
over.  Is  being  merchandised  aggressively 
both  in  political  circles  and  In  the  media. 
However,  India's  basic  economic  and  social 
problems,  especially  those  of  land  reform  and 
explosive  population  growth,  remain  un- 
solved. And  despite  the  government's  propa- 
ganda that  under  the  emergency  people  are 
more  disciplined  and  producttrity  has  In- 
creased, corruption  Is  rampant  and  tbs 
masses  are  apathetic. 

On  reflection,  the  only  healthy  develop- 
ment for  the  Indian  body  politic  I  saw  Is  the 
prospect  of  a  unified  opposition.  Meanwhile, 
the  diplomatic  community  in  New  IMhl  and 
India's  well-wishers  at  home  and  abroad  are 
anxiously  watching  events,  hoping  that  the 
current  state  of  emergency  ia  a  temporary 
aberration,  the  end  of  which  will  onoe  again 
herald  the  return  of  democracy  in  India. 


r 


DEFENSE  AID  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  wouM  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Mon- 
day, April  12,  entitled,  "U.S.  Weighed 
Giving  China  Military  Aid,"  which  I  wiH 
ask  be  printed  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
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marks.  The  article  r  sports  that  former 
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James  R.  Schlesin- 


ger  stated  the  United  States  lias  consid- 
ered military  aid  for  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  that  Mr.  Schlesinger 
personally  would  not  reject  the  idea  of 
such  aid  "out  of  hand  " 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have 
long  advocated  U.S.  defense  aid  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  policy 
of  "evenhandedness"  we  now  pursue  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Unicn  and  the  People's 
Republic  bears  httle  relationship  either 
to  the  actual  state  cf  international  af- 
fairs or  to  our  own  interests.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  the  great  ex  lansionist  power  in 
today's  world.  The  Soviets  are  actively 
pursuing  a  policy  o  hegemony  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  This  policy  is  a  di- 
rect challenge  both  t )  the  legitimate  in- ' 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  and  to  world  peace.  It  is  also  a 
challenge  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

China  is  today  ver; '  active  in  combat- 
ing the  Soviet  drive  fo  r  hegemony.  Peking 
is  active  in  warning  c  ther  nations  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Scviets,  and  in  pro- 
viding useful  material  help  to  many  na- 
tions so  that  they  niay  free  themselves 
from  the  domination  of  the  Soviets.  As 
an  example  of  this,  tne  People's  Repub- 
lic has  recently  provided  to  Egypt  spare 
parts  for  that  countr  ^'s  Soviet-built  air- 
craft. Because  Eg3T)t  has  rejected  Soviet 
neocolonialism  the  Saviets  have  cut  off 
aU  spare  parts  for  Egyptian  aircraft. 
China,  by  supplying  parts  to  Egypt,  has 
tried  to  block  Soviet  domination  in 
Egypt. 

However,  in  tenns  bf  weaponry,  there 
is  little  China  can  prcwlde,  for  the  reason 
that  China  is  herself  in  need  of  advanced 
defensive  weapons  to  thwart  Soviet  pres- 
sure. The  Soviets  hav^  about  50  divisions 
of  troops  concentrated  on  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  frontier,  wh| 
threat  to  China.  Whi 
land  army,  she  lac 
armored  forces,  an 

em  air  defense.  Th^re  are  only  seven 
armored  divisions  in  the  Chinese  Army, 
and  the  Chinese  Air  J'orce  has  few  mod- 
em aircraft. 

It  is  in  the  the  lnt<  rests  of  the  United 
States  that  China  b«  sufSciently  secure 
against  direct  Soviet  military  pressure  so 
that  China  can  continue  to  resist  Soviet 
hegemonism.  The  United  States  should 
be  willing  to  provide  the  defensive  arms 
China  needs  to  defledt  Soviet  blackmail. 
We  should  be  prepar^  to  sell  China  such 
defensive  arms  as  P-$_and  perhaps  F-16 
fighter  aircraft,  TOW  missiles,  HAWK 
antiaircraft  missUes,  jand  perhaps,  even- 
tually armored  fighting  vehicles. 

If  the  Soviet  drive  for  hegemony  is  to 
be  stopped,  all  the  nations  which  wish 
to  resist  the  Soviet  U  tilon  must  work  to- 
gether. Western  Eiirope,  the  United 
States,  and  China,  w(  rking  together,  can 
stop  the  course  of  S)viet  expansionism. 
It  must  be  the  high  sst  priority  goal  -f 
U.S.  foreign  policy  (o  encourage  effec- 
tive cooperation  am)ng  those  who  see 
the  dangers  of  th<  Soviet  push  for 
hegemony.  Defense  si  lies  to  China  would 
be  a  major  step  to\rard  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "VS.  Weighed  Qiv- 


ch  pose  a  constant 
China  has  a  large 
equipment   for 
|r  force,  and  mod- 


ing  China  Military  Aid,"  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1976] 

tJ.S.  Weighed  Oiving  China  Militabt  An) 
(By  Walter  PincuB) 

Former  Defence  Secretary  James  R.  Schle- 
singer said  yesterday  that  American  officials 
have  discussed  in  recent  years  giving  military 
assistance  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
but  "there  was  never  a  formal  addressing  of 
the  issue"  while  he  was  in  government. 

Schlesinger  added  that  depending  on  the 
circumstances  surrounding  such  aid,  "I 
would  not  reject  it  out  of  hand." 

He  argued  that  the  United  States  supplies 
technological  and  economic  aid  to  "a  major 
foe,"  the  Soviet  Union,  while  denying  the 
same  to  China,  which  he  termed  a  "quasi- 
ally." 

His  disclosure  of  the  military  and  discus- 
sion came  in  an  appearance  on  "Face  the 
Nation"  (CBS,  WTOP)  in  which  he  also 
termed  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as 
"very  close"  to  the  cold  war  status  of  the 
1950s. 

After  the  interview,  Schlesinger  disclosed 
that  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
China  this  simimer. 

A  high  State  Department  official  confirmed 
yesterday  that  military  assistance  to  China 
has  been  "discussed ...  as  we  look  at  future 
options."  But  he  emphasized  that  aid  had 
not  been  "considered  that  specifically."  He 
said  the  matter  had  come  up  when  U.S. 
companies  applied  for  permits  to  export  cer- 
tain restricted  items  to  China. 

"I'm  not  saying  it  will  never  be  done,"  the 
official  said,  but  suggested  that  any  reversal 
of  past  U.S.  policy  would  begin  with  sales  of 
advanced  technological  equipment  not  di- 
rectly related  to  military  Items  rather  than 
with  a  military  assistance  program. 

The  official  said  that  U.S.  policy  "now  Is 
essentially  evenhanded"  In  s^proving  such 
sales  to  Soviet  and  Chinese  buyers. 

It  might  not  appear  that  way,  he  said, 
because  export  control  rules  do  not  permit 
sales  of  Items  such  as  computers  that  would 
give  the  receiving  country  a  sizable  advance 
over  Its  curreut  technology  level. 

The  official  said  that  recently  a  U.S.  com- 
pany was  turned  down  for  an  expert  license 
on  "an  extremely  advanced  computer"  for 
China,  but  that  a  similar  sale  to  the  Soviets 
would  also  have  been  barred.  "We  would 
not  favor  one  or  the  other,"  he  said. 

The  official  said  that  In  weighing  the  op- 
tion of  sending  China  military  assistance, 
the  United  States  had  to  take  Into  account 
the  American  defense  treaty  with  Taiwan  and 
the  concern  such  assistance  would  evoke  in 
South  Korea  and  Japan,  two  other  U.S.  allies 
In  the  area. 

He  said  another  consideration  was  that 
such  aid  "could  be  provocative  to  the  So- 
viets." 

Balanced  against  those  factors,  the  official 
listed  the  "pressure  on  the  Russians"  such  a 
move  would  achieve,  plus  the  "tilt  toward 
the  Chinese"  and  the  "building  of  a  better 
bilateral"  relationship  with  them. 

Observing  that  the  Chinese  are  "not  ex- 
actly allies,  but  rather  Ideological  adver- 
saries," the  official  said  the  advantages  "don't 
yet  add  up,  though  over  a  long  period  of  time 
they  might." 

In  his  television  appearance,  Schlesinger 
also  made  the  following  observations: 

"I  have  heard  very  pessimistic  statements" 
from  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
but  "had  not  heard"  him  say  that  the  "day 
of  the  United  States  is  over." 

That  quotation  about  the  United  States, 
reported  by  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions Elmo  Zumwalt.  has  become  a  campaign 
Issue  between  President  Ford  and  his  OOP 


chaUenger,  Ronald  Reagan.  The  former  Call< 
fornla  governor  used  the  quotation  in  his 
recent  televised  campaign  speech,  which  was 
highly  critical  of  Kissinger  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Kissinger  has  denied  making  the  con- 
troversial statement. 

We  are  in  a  down  period"  after  Vietnam 
and  Watergate  but  "we  have  turned  the  coi  - 
ner."  Cuba,  Schlesinger  said,  took  advantage 
"of  our  desire  to  normalize  relations"  and 
"we  should  be  prepared  to  counter  (Cubans 
moves  in  Africa  or  Latin  America." 

U.S.-Sovlet  relations  are  "very  close"  to 
the  cold  war  status  of  the  past  as  detente 
"has  shrunk"  for  its  beginning  as  "mutual 
reconciliation"  to  the  "nuclear  alert"  at  the 
time  of  the  1973  Mideast  war. 

"I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  tempering 
of  some  of  the  passions  of  the  cold  war  period 
and  that  we  could  continue  to  negotiate." 
But  he  added,  "we  should  not  indulge  in 
unilateral  disarmament  or  lags  on  the  hope 
that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  respond." 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  called  for  an  extensive  de- 
bate on  the  B-1  bomber.  In  that  speech,  I 
raised  several  issues  that  I  feel  must  be 
discussed  at  length  before  we  can  make 
the  determination  that  procurement  of  a 
B-1  bomber  force,  to  cost  at  least  $90 
billion  over  the  next  30  years,  is  essential 
to  our  national  security. 

Many  of  the  questions  I  raised  are  ad- 
dressed in  an  article  written  by  Herbert 
Scoville.  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director  for 
Research  at  the  CIA,  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  11, 1976.  Because  of  the  need  for  an 
informed  debate  on  the  B-1,  I  strongly 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  11,  1976] 

B-1  Bomber  :  Gussied  Up,  But  So  What? 
(By  Herbert  Scoville  Jr.) 

The  Bl,  a  new  Intercontinental  strategic 
bomber  for  which  the  Air  Force  has  been 
fighting  for  more  than  10  years,  reaches  Its 
moment  of  truth  In  1976. 

Almost  (3  billion  has  been  authorized  to 
develop  the  Bl  after  the  earlier  B70  program 
was  halted  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  the 
early  1960s.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, costs  have  skjrrocketed  and  perform- 
ance plunged,  but  it  was  argued  that  the 
proper  time  to  stop  it  would  be  after  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  tests  were  completed 
rather  than  in  mid-stream.  Now  the  decision 
on  procurement  Is  officially  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 1976,  but  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  authorize  In  advance  about  $1  billion  to 
start  production.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  and  senior  Air  Force  officials  are 
acting  as  if  they  had  already  made  the  deci- 
sion without  waiting  until  November  for  the 
completion  of  the  evaluation  tests  which  a 
recent  QAO  report  indicates  are  running  be- 
hind schedule. 

The  current  official  cost  of  the  Bl  is  $88 
million  per  plane  if  all  the  proposed  244  are 
procured.  Thus  the  total  program  for  the  air- 
craft alone  is  already  estimated  to  exceed  $20 
billion,  and  the  price  continues  to  rise  dally. 
Furthermore,  this  does  not  Include  the  costs 
for  the  armament,  such  as  missiles,  nor  for  a 
whole  new  fleet  of  tankers  which  would  be 
required  to  make  the  force  truly  tiseful.  A 
recent    Brookings    study.    Modernizing    the 
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strategic  Bomber  Force,  by  Quanbeck  and 
Wood,  estimates  that  overaU  10-year  (FY  '76- 
'85)  expenditvires  for  our  strategic  bomber 
force  if  the  Bl  were  incorporated  into  it 
would  reach  a  total  of  $91.5  billion.  The  Bl 
will  be  the  most  expensive  weapons  system 
ever  built. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Bl  and  what  are  we 
getting  for  all  these  billions?  The  Bl  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  as 
the  intercontinental  bomber  part  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  triad.  Submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  the  primary 
element  in  our  deterrent,  but  landbased 
ICBMs  and  intercontinental  bombers  provide 
a  back-up  in  the  event  of  some  unforeseen 
threat  to  our  submarines.  Both  the  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  and  the  bombers  on  the  ground 
are  potentially  vvUnerable,  but  together  they 
are  secure  since  there  Is  no  scenario  by  which 
both  can  be  knocked  out  in  a  surprise  attack. 

Bombers  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  their  bases  without  waiting 
for  the  flnal  decision  to  launch  an  attack. 
Since,  unlike  missiles,  they  can  be  recalled  at 
any  time  untU  they  reach  Soviet  borders.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bombs  they  deliver  will 
be  arriving  hours  after  much  of  both  coun- 
tries will  have  been  turned  to  rubble  by  mis- 
sile warheads.  In  fact,  one  of  the  uncertain- 
ties about  the  Bl  is  whether  it  can  fly 
through  the  debris  clouds  that  are  an  in- 
evitable aftermath  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Bl  is  planned  to  be  the  replacement 
for  the  B52,  but  Secretary  Rumsfeld  admits 
this  year  that  the  strategic  use  of  B52s 
equipped  with  long-range  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles would  be  an  appropriate  mission 
"through  the  1980s  and  1990s."  Thus,  there  is 
no  urgency  in  procuring  a  next-generation 
bomber. 

In  fact,  premature  prociu-ement  of  the  Bl 
could  mean  that  both  systems  will  be  wear- 
ing out  almost  conciurrently  since  the  life  of 
a  new  supersonic  plane  is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  than  the  extremely  durable  B52.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  this  breathing  spell 
to  design  the  best  foUow-on  aircraft  system 
that  could  be  procured  in  the  1990s  if  at  that 
time  one  still  appeared  necessary. 

The  one  characteristic  driving  up  the  cost 
of  the  Bl  more  than  any  other  is  its  super- 
sonic flight  capablUty.  Although  originally 
planned  to  be  supersonic  at  all  altitudes,  the 
Bl  is  now  designed  to  fly  supersonically 
(Mach  1.6  instead  of  the  originally  planned 
2.2)  only  at  high  altitudes  and  subsonically 
(450  mph)  at  low  altitudes. 

Because  of  the  great  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  air  defenses  at  medium  and 
high  altitudes,  our  operational  plans  have 
long  called  for  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air 
space  only  close  to  the  ground,  thus  preclud- 
ing supersonic  speeds  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  supersonic  flight  uses  up  so  much 
fuel  that  it  drastically  ctirtalls  the  Bl 
range  and  prevents  supersonic  speeds  for  any 
slgniflcant  portion  of  a  mission  unless  tank- 
ers are  available  for  multiple  aerial  refueling. 
Basically,  the  Bl  is  a  subsonic  bomber  with 
a  short  supersonic  dash  capability  at  high 
altitudes.  Since  planes  at  high  altitudes  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  defenses  at  any  speed, 
this  supersonic  dash  will  only  be  practical 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  where  It  is  not 
needed. 

Thus,  the  expensive,  high-performance 
characteristic  of  supersonic  speed  Is  largely 
wasted  since  It  can  almost  never  be  used  on 
any  mission,  F^l^thennore,  if  the  plane  is  to 
fly  supersonically  the  engines  cannot  be  de- 
signed optimally  for  subsonic  flight,  so  the 
supersonic  capability  degrades  the  plane's 
performance  under  conditions  normally 
used  In  operations.  Military  effectiveness  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  desire  by  the  Air  Force 
to  fly  faster  and  to  the  challenge  for  aircraft 
designers  of  building  a  supersonic  plane.  The 
VS.  taxpayer  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
billions  of  dollars  these  whims  cost. 


The  Bl  supersonic  capability,  if  it  is  ever 
tised,  not  only  costs  dollars  but  creates  seri- 
ous environmental  hazards.  A  study  by  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  "Boom 
and  Bust,  the  Bl  Bomber  and  the  Environ- 
ment," has  calculated  that  when  Bl  bombers 
fly  in  the  stratosphere  at  supersonic  speeds, 
they  will  release  prodigious  quantities  of 
pollutants,  such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
threatening  the  same  ozone  depletion  that 
has  caused  such  concern  with  its  civU 
cousins,  the  SST  and  aerosol  dlsptensers.  Its 
sup>ersonlc  boom  would  force  it  to  fly  on 
training  missions  only  over  uninhabited 
areas  to  avoid  intolerable  effects  in  popula- 
tion centers.  In  its  life  span  of  25  years,  bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  fuel  will  be  consumed  by 
a  Bl  fleet,  hardly  a  pleasant  outlook  in  an 
era  when  energy  will  be  increasingly  limited. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
limited  range  of  the  Bl  when  flown  super- 
sonically at  high  altitudes.  However,  even 
when  flown  subsonically  all  the  way,  the  Bl 
only  has  an  operational  range  of  about  6,100 
miles,  so  that  refueling  tankers  are  required 
for  most  missions.  A  Bl  could  not,  without 
refueling,  fly  even  subsonically  virith  a  full 
payload  from  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  at  low 
altitudes,  and  get  back  to  European  bases. 
The  plane  cannot  loiter,  awaiting  a  decision 
to  attack,  but  must  fly  directy  to  its  as- 
signed targets,  thus  reducing  a  key  advan- 
tage of  bombers  over  missiles.  The  B52,  while 
far  from  having  ideal  endurance,  has  been 
flown  12,500  miles  without  refueling. 

Thus,  after  having  spent  billions  we  will 
end  up  with  a  plane  which  will  be  little  if 
any  better  than  our  current  B52  for  the 
types  of  missions  that  will  normally  be 
flown. 

Despite  extensive  Soviet  air  defenses,  our 
bombers  are  still  believed  able  to  reach  tar- 
gets in  the  interior  of  the  USSR  as  long  as 
they  stay  near  the  ground.  However.  Rums- 
feld predicts  that  we  can  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  develop  and  eventually  deploy  in- 
terceptors with  a  look-down,  shoot-down 
capability  for  destroying  low-flying  aircraft; 
thus  all  planes,  even  the  Bis,  will  be  vulner- 
able unless  they  are  equipped  with  long- 
range  alr-to-surface  missiles  to  saturate 
area  defenses  and  avoid  the  need  for  pene- 
trating Soviet  air  space.  This  factor  would 
argue  strongly  that  any  follow-on  to  the 
B52  should  be  optimized  for  a  stand-off  mis- 
sion rather  than  for  penetration.  In  the 
meantime  the  B52s  should  be  adapted  for 
stand-off  missions  by  equipping  them  with 
long-range  alr-to-surface  missiles. 

Another  important  factor  leading  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  Bl  is  the  abUlty  to  get  the 
planes  into  the  air  and  away  from  the  field 
rapidly.  Becatise  of  the  vulnerability  of 
bombers  on  the  ground  to  destruction  by  a 
nuclear  explosion,  it  is  Important  that  a 
portion  of  our  strategic  bomber  force  be  kept 
on  alert  so  tliat  planes  can  take  off  on  warn- 
ing of  an  attack  and  before  the  incoming 
missile  warhead  arrives  at  the  airfield.  Al- 
though the  increased  weight  of  the  Bl  over 
the  original  design  criterion  has  lengthened 
Its  take-off  distance,  the  Bl  is  still  able  to 
get  off  the  ground  and  out  of  range  faster 
than  the  current  B52s.  However,  a  recent  de- 
tailed analysis  of  its  survivability  in  the 
monograph  by  Quanbeck  and  Wood  shows 
that  this  advantage  is  marginal.  If  depressed 
trajectory  ballistic  missiles  or  long-range 
cruise  missiles  can  be  launched  from  Soviet 
submarines,  capabilities  the  Soviets  have  not' 
yet  shown  any  evidence  of  developing,  then 
all  tjrpes  of  planes  including  the  Bl  are 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack;  if  they  can- 
not, all  types  can  be  satisfactorily  protected. 

Furthermore,  if  a  refueling  tanker  is 
needed  for  the  Bl  to  complete  Its  mission, 
as  It  Is  m  most  cases,  then  the  vulnerability 
of  the  tanker  wiU  be  controlling  rather  than 
that  of  the  Bl  Itself.  Only  airborne  alert, 
which  is  not  practical  for  a  plane  with  the 


short  endurance  of  the  Bl.  wiU  provide  com- 
plete protection  against  such  a  surprise  at- 
tack, which  is  admittedly  not  very  likely. 

Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  pay  the  high 
cost.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Bl  is  not  what  is  needed  for  our 
security.  The  Brookings  study,  after  analyz- 
ing all  the  factors  involved,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  B52s  must  be  re- 
placed, it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a 
'  stand-off  bomber — i.e.,  a  plane  which  can 
launch  its  missiles  from  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  one  wtiich  has  to  pene- 
trate its  air  defenses.  Such  a  plane  could 
have  a  long  endurance  so  that  It  would  take 
off  on  any  type  of  alert,  thereby  decreasing 
its  potential  vulnerability  to  surprise  at- 
tack. Unlike  the  Bl,  which  would  have  to 
fly  directly  to  its  targets  or  run  out  of  fuel, 
a  plane  designed  for  stand-off  delivery  could 
loiter  and  stay  airborne  for  long  periods  of 
time  and  only  be  ordered  to  approach  So- 
viet borders  and  launch  its  missiles  after  a 
full  evaluation  of  the  situation  had  been 
made.  It  would  not  waste  money  on  super- 
sonic and  other  high-performance  capabili- 
ties which  would  never  be  used.  It  would 
be  far '  more  effective  and  flexible  than  a 
force  of  Bis  supported  by  tankers;  In  fact, 
the  tankers  themselves  or  some  similar  cargo 
aircraft  could  actually  be  used  to  carry  the 
long-range  missiles,  thus  avoiding  the  need 
for  any  true  bomber  aircraft. 

One  of  the  strongest  pressures  for  pro- 
ceeding with  such  weapons  programs  as  the 
Bl  Is  the  jobs  that  the  program  will  produce 
in  this  time  of  high  unemployment.  How- 
ever, the  thesis  that  we  must  continue  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  keep  people  employed 
is  a  sad  delusion  fostered  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex.  Economic  studies  have 
again  and  again  shovm  that  dollars  spent 
on  defense  employ  fewer  pteople  than  dollars 
on  other  types  of  federal  spending  programs. 
For  example,  using  the  analytical  procedures 
developed  by  Roger  Bezdek,  economist  and 
manpower  expert,  in  his  book.  Long  Range 
Forecasting  of  Manpower  Requirements: 
Theory  and  Application,  It  can  be  shown  that 
$1  billion  for  Bl  procurement  wiU  provide 
about  59,000  Jobs;  a  similar  simi  for  miscel- 
laneous transport  construction  wiU  employ 
81,000  persons;  and  for  public  housing  85.000. 
Furthermore,  a  major  problem  with  weapons 
production  Jobs  is  that  they  create  a  demand 
for  consumer  goods  without  providing  an 
offsetting  supply,  thus  fueling  inflation. 

The  administration.  Congress  and  labor 
have  got  to  realize  that  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  allocating  70  percent  of  the  federal 
controllable  funds,  year  after  year,  to  na- 
tional defense  is  a  major  contributory  cause 
of  our  current  financial  dlffictiltles.  Studies 
show  that  44  of  our  states  have  paid  out  more 
in  taxes  to  support  the  Bl  than  they  have 
received  back  in  contracts  or  subcontracts 
for  the  program.  For  example,  it  has  cost 
the  state  of  New  York,  which  can  111  afford 
it,  $198  million  while  returning  $38  million. 

Finally,  this  is  not  an  area  where  we  need 
to  be  stampeded  into  unnecessary  weapona 
procurement  in  order  to  maintain  equiva- 
lence with  the  Russians.  The  American  Inter- 
eontlmental  bomber  force  is  superior  In 
every  way  to  the  Russian  one  and  will  remain 
so  indefinitely.  The  USSR  has  only  about  150 
old  bombers  far  inferior  to  our  500  B52s  and 
FBllls.  The  new  Backfire,  which  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  deployed,  is  not  designed  to  be 
an  intercontinental  bomber.  Although  super- 
sonic, it  cant  reach  the  United  States  evea 
on  a  one-way  mission  if  it  flies  at  such 
speeds.  Unrefueled,  it  can  only  fly  sub- 
sonically at  high  altitudes  to  reach  the 
United  States  on  one-way  missions.  If  re- 
fueled, a  capability  which  the  Soviets  have 
largely  ignored,  !t  could  reach  the  United 
States  and  return  only  If  staged  from  Arctic 
bases  and  flown  subsonically  at  high  alti- 
tudes. 
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Presldent,  on  Prl- 

dlstingutshed  Dep- 

of   the  United 

e  Harold  R.  Tyler, 

speaker  at  the  an- 


nual Law  Day  luncheon  of  the  Creighton 
University  Law  School  in  Omaha. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  Creighton 
alumnus,  to  introduce  Judge  Tyler  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

The  subject  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General's  remarks  was  "Reform  in  Fed- 
eral Sentencing  Practices." 

It  was  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  ap- 
proach to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
persistent  problems  confronting  this 
country's  criminal  justice  system.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  bench, 
Mr.  Tyler  brings  to  this  subject  the  bal- 
anced view  of  one  who  has  had  firsthand 
knowledge  with  a  difficult  and  complex 
issue. 

Swift  and  certain  punishment  Is 
acknowledged  by  virtually  everyone  as  a 
major  deterrent  to  crime.  Yet  the  sen- 
tencing practices  of  our  Federal  courts 
are  so  varied  and  so  diverse,  even  within 
the  same  court,  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  is  unfulfilled. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction, approaching  cynicism,  by  the 
public. 

Judge  Tyler  on  Friday  outlined  the 
considerations  involved  In  the  establish- 
ment of  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
as  a  way  of  removing  the  inequality  of 
sentencing,  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Sentencing  Commission,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Federal  parole  system. 

Because  crime  and  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  combat  it  remain  critical  issues,  I 
recommend  Judge  Tyler's  incisive  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues  and  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reform  in  P'ederal  SE^fTE^^cING  Practices 

(By  Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold  H. 
Tyler,  Jr.) 

Today  I  would  like  to  dlsciiss  with  you 
a  subject  that  has  been  of  great  Interest  to 
me  both  as  a  Federal  Judge  and  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General — the  problems  of  irra- 
tionality and  uncertainty  In  cxirrent  Federal 
sentencing  practices,  and  some  proposals  be- 
ing discussed  In  the  Justice  Department  to 
answer  those  problems  through  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  Sentencing  Commission  and  the 
abolition  of  parole. 

We  In  the  Department  of  Justice  share 
the  concern  of  many  people  In  the  criminal 
Justice  field  about  the  frequent  disparities 
In  the  punishment  of  similar  offenders,  due 
to  wide  variations  In  sentences  meted  out 
compounded  by  variations  In  time  served 
because  of  parole  vagaries. 

As  you  are  aware,  under  present  law  the 
sentence  to  be  Imposed  in  a  particular  case 
Is  left  largely.  If  not  entirely,  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  He  Is  free  to  Impose 
any  sentence  from  one  day's  probation  to  the 
n:iaxlmum  imprisonment  and  fine  authorized 
by  Congress.  He  may  have  no  idea  of  what 
sentence,  In  this  wide  statutory  range,  his 
fellow  Judges  have  tended  to  give  for  an  of- 
fense of  a  given  sort.  And  even  If  be  Is 
aware  of  this  sentencing  norm,  his  own 
strict  or  lenient  sentencing  philosophy  may 
call  for  a  very  different  sentence,  even  for 
a  similar  offender  committing  a  similar  of- 
fense. That  the  result  has  been  serious  vari- 
ations In  sentences  has  been  established  be- 
yond cavil,  at  least  for  the  second  clrc\ilt. 
In  its  sentencing  study  of  two  years  ago. 
Some  sentences  are  unduly  lenient,  some  are 
unduly   severe,   yet   neither   the   defendant 


nor  the  government  may  appeal  to  an  ap- 
pellate court  to  have  a  sentence  changed 
to  a  more  appropriate  one. 

President  Ford  addressed  some  of  these 
sentencing  problems  in  his  Yale  Law  School 
speech  about  a  year  ago  and  shortly  there- 
after In  a  crime  message,  wherein  Inter  alia 
he  proposed  a  system  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  of  a  cer- 
tain few  types  of  serious  crimes. 

In  such  cases,  the  Presldent'a  proposal 
would  rule  out  the  possibility  of  parole  but 
permit  a  Judge  to  impose  less  than  the  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  if  he  made  a  find- 
ing In  writing  that  certain  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances existed.  For  example,  the  Judge 
might  find  that  the  offender  was  under  phy- 
sical duress  when  he  conmiltted  the  crime  or 
that  he  was  a  peripheral  participant  In  a 
crime  more  directly  committed  by  others. 
The  President's  proposal  would  not  require 
the  Imposition  of  long  sentences,  but  8\uely 
It  would  Increase  the  degree  of  certainty  that 
offenders  convicted  of  these  few  specified 
crimes  would  serve  some  time  In  Jail. 

If  we  believe,  and  I  think  we  do,  that  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  ts  an  Important  de- 
terrent to  some  crimes,  then  proposals  for 
mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  those 
crimes  have  some  plausible  validity.  More- 
over, mandatory  minima  In  theory  can  h^p 
remove  Inequality  of  sentencing,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  crimes  with  which  they 
deal.  As  a  former  nisi  prlus  Judge  In  the 
Federal  system,  I  am  well  aware  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  mandatory  mlnlm\un  sen- 
tences can  create  for  the  sentencing  process. 
The  situation  that  arose  from  our  narcotics 
sentencing  practices  of  a  few  years  ago  well 
Illustrates  this  point.  Nevertheless,  the  seri- 
ous problems  found  in  the  present  Federal 
sentencing  system  demand  that  we  consider 
alternatives  which  woiild  bring  more  cer- 
tainty and  equality  to  sentencing. 

The  Justice  Department  proposals  to 
which  I  referred  earlier — the  creation  of  a 
Federal  sentencing  commission  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Federal  Parole  System — ^In 
large  part  build  upon  the  President's  remarks 
and  seek  the  same  goals  of  certainty  and 
equaUty.  These  ideas  are  not  unique  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Senator  Kennedy,  for 
example,  already  has  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  sentencing  commission  for  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  addition,  the  second  circuit  la 
working  on  setting  up  Its  own  such  commis- 
sion. As  for  the  aboUtlon  of  parole,  a  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  writers  In  the  correc- 
tional field  have  discussed  this  concept.  But 
for  purposes  of  discussion  now  and  In  the 
immediate  future,  let  me  offer  the  particular 
proposals  which  we  are  considering  in  the 
Department  and  to  which  yoiu  reaction,  pro 
or  con,  would  be  useful. 

According  to  current  thinking,  a  Federal 
Sentencing  Commission  could  be  estabUsbed 
by  act  of  Congress  to  draw  up  guidelines  in- 
dicating a  narrow  range  of  sentences  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  persons  who  commit 
varioxis  crimes  tinder  varloxis  specific  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  basis  Off  research  conducted  by  the 
sentencing  Commission  and  Its  staff,  the 
Conmilssion  would  prepare  detailed  lists  of 
characteristics  of  defendants  and  of  char- 
acteristics of  the  offenses  in  question.  The 
offender  list  presumably  would  classify  the 
offender  according  to  age,  education,  prior 
criminal  record,  family  stliiation,  and  other 
pertinent,  Individual  characteristics.  The  of- 
fense list  would  classify  a  specific  offense 
according  to  the  number  of  victims,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Injuries  which  resulted,  the 
community  view  of  the  offense,  pertinent  ag- 
gravating and  mitigating  factors,  and  the 
Uke.  The  guidelines  would  then  indicate  a 
realtlvely  narrow  sentencing  range  for  a 
particular  category  of  offender  committing  a 
particular  category  of  offense. 

Thereafter,  prior  to  Jmpoeliig  sentence  In  a 
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given  case,  the  district  coiirt  judge  would 
ascertain  the  category  into  which  the  offend- 
er before  him  fit  most  closely,  and  the  cate- 
gory Into  which  the  offense  fit  most  perti- 
nently, In  order  to  determine  what  kind  of  a 
sentence  to  Impose.  To  Ulustrate,  let  us  as- 
sume that  a  first  offender.  In  his  early  twen- 
ties with  a  wife  and  child  to  support,  com- 
mitted an  unarmed  robbery  In  which  no  per- 
sonal injury  was  threatened.  Tlie  category  for 
such  an  offender  committing  such  an  offense 
might  specify  a  sentencing  range  of,  let  los 
say,  one  to  one  and  one-half  years  of  Im- 
prisonment. On  the  other  hand,  a  repeating 
offender,  in  his  late  thirties  with  a  poor  em- 
ployment record,  who  committed  robbery  at 
knife  point,  would  present  a  different  prob- 
lem. His  offender/offense  category  might 
specify  a  sentence  of  perhaps  five  years  im- 
prisonment. 

In  each  of  these  assiuned  cases,  the  Judge 
woxild  be  expected  ordinarily  to  sentence  the 
offender  within  the  range  set  forth  In  the 
Commission's  guidelines.  The  court  could 
only  Impose  sentence  above  or  below  the 
suggested  range  if  he  found  good  reason  for 
so  doing.  In  that  event,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  state  that  reason  or  reasons  with  some 
specificity  on  the  record  or  In  writing.  Should 
the  sentence  Imposed  be  within  the  guide- 
lines. It  would  be  considered  presumptively 
appropriate  and  not  be  subject  to  appellate 
review.  If  the  sentence  were  above  the  guide- 
line range.  It  could  be  appealed  by  the  of- 
fender. If  It  were  below  that  range,  it  could 
be  appealed  by  the  prosecution. 

Our  research  to  date  suggests  that  It  is 
clearly  feasible  to  have  such  a  sentencing 
commission,  at  least  for  the  Federal  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  And,  assuming  that  It 
is  adopted  In  the  Federal  arena,  the  commis- 
sion might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  State 
and  local  sentencing  reform. 

Of  coiu^e,  among  the  commission's  sen- 
tencing guidelines  would  be  Imprisonment 
guidelines  for  certain  cases.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, something  close  to  the  mandatory 
minima  concept  favored  by  the  President, 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others  woxild  be  biillt 
into  the  sjretem.  However,  I  would  urge  that 
It  is  more  Important  to  view  the  sentencing 
commission  as  serving  two  broad  and  highly 
salutary  public  goals : 

1.  The  guidelines  would  Increase  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  categories  of  of- 
fenders and  Federal  offenses. 

2.  The  guidelines  would  eliminate  the  Ir- 
rational disparity  which  many,  including  my- 
self, believe  exists  In  the  present  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system. 

Turning  to  the  second  proposal,  that  of 
abolition  of  the  Federal  parole  system,  I 
recognize  preliminarily  that  since  Congress 
has  Just  passed,  and  the  President  has  just 
signed,  the  Parole  Act  of  1976,  the  political 
likelihood  of  abolishing  parole  In  the  near 
future  Is  relatively  slight.  Nonetheless,  this 
step  Is  well  worth  considering  for  a  host 
of  reasons,  only  a  few  of  which  I  can  prop- 
erly develop  here  without  taxing  your  pa- 
tience and  graclousness  In  having  me  with 
you.  As  most  of  you  know,  a  defendant  who 
is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  by 
a  Federal  court  ordlnarUy  may  exi)ect  to 
serve  approximately  one-third  of  that  term. 
In  other  words,  under  existing  law  the  Judge 
in  Imposing  sentence  is  really  only  fixing 
the  maxlmimi  period  of  time  which  the  of- 
fender can  possibly  serve,  not  that  which  he 
is  likely  to  serve. 

As  you  may  also  be  aware,  our  Federal 
parole  system  Is  thought  to  serve  two  basic 
purposes.  First,  the  parole  f  imctlon  may  serve 
to  mitigate  unfair  disparities  In  sentencing 
by  releasing  an  offender  before  his  entire 
sentence  has  been  served.  I  would  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  parole  board  cannot  extend  a 
sentence  that  is  thought  to  be  Irrationally 
lenient.  Second,  the  Federal  parole  system 
endeavors  to  monitor  an  offender's  progress 


while  in  pnson — I.e.,  It  In  effect  Is  asked  to 
study  and  determine  when  the  offender 
somehow  has  been  rehabilitated,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  he  may  be  released  with 
some  hope  that  he  can  Uve  a  normal  life 
within  the  community. 

Dealing  first  with  the  stated  purpose  of 
helping  to  eliminate  tinfalr  disparities,  I 
submit  that  the  proposed  federal  sentencing 
commission.  If  properly  designed,  could  serve 
this  purpose  better  and  more  completely.  In 
Its  guidelines,  the  sentence  conmUsslon 
could  sp>eclfy  a  given  term  of  Imprisonment, 
to  be  followed  by  a  given  period  of  probation 
which  the  offender  would  serve  under  the 
stewardship  of  the  United  States  probation 
office.  In  that  way,  there  would  be  Immedi- 
ate certainty,  not  only  for  the  public,  but 
also  for  the  offender.  Surely  our  experience 
VTlth  Indeterminate  sentences  has  made  us 
well  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  breedera 
of  discontent  In  the  prisons  and  prolonged 
litigation  In  the  courts  Is  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  present  Interaction  of  sen- 
tencing and  parole. 

The  second  avowed  purpose  of  the  present 
parole  system  Is  based  on  the  traditional  no- 
tion of  prison  rehabUltatlon  and  the  assump- 
tion that  correctional  authorities  and  institu- 
tions can  predict  the  future  behavior  of  of- 
fenders. This  audience  hardly  needs  to  be 
told  of  the  disrepute  into  which  this  theory 
has  fallen  within  the  ranks  of  academla,  the 
Judiciary,  and  corrections  experts.  In  fact, 
most  scholars  In  the  field  of  corrections  now 
seem  to  agree  that  true  rehabilitation  Is  more 
likely  to  occur  If  an  early  release  from  prison 
does  not  depend  upon  It. 

When  parole  is  tied  to  rehabilitation,  two 
problems  occur.  First,  participation  in  re- 
habilitative   and    educational    programs    Is 
often  not  truly  voluntary;  Indeed,  such  par- 
ticipation Is  frequently  not  taken  In  good 
faith.   Second,   offenders   don't   know   what 
they  should  do  In  order  to  secure  favorable 
treatment  by  the  parole  board.  Almost  every 
offender  tends  to  view  parole  as  only  a  sec- 
ond game  of  chance,  the  first  one  being  the 
sentencing  by  the  judge.  In  any  case,  the 
behavioral  and  medical  sciences  are  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  enable  correctional  ex- 
perts to  predict  an  Inmate's  future  behavior. 
Beyond  all  this,  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  there  has  long  been  a  form  of  deception, 
doubtless  unwitting  In  the  Initial  stages,  In- 
volved In  the  Federal  Crtmlnal  Justice  Sys- 
tem of  Sentencing  and  Parole.  As  all  of  us  In 
thlsMom  know,  the  system  makes  It  appear 
to 'the  public  that  long  sentences  are  to  be 
served,  whereas  in  fact,  the  Judges,  the  law- 
yers, and  the  offenders  have  no  such  expecta- 
tion. Later,  when  the  public  learns  In  noto- 
rious cases  that  complete  sentences  have  by 
no   means  been  served,   many   citizens   are 
puzzled.  If  not  distressed.  If  I  had  a  dollar 
for  every  time  I  was  told,  by  not  only  lay 
friends  but  even   many  lawyer  friends,  of 
their  shock  to  learn  that  a  notorious  offender 
was  released  after  only  two  years  of  a  flve- 
yesu-  sentence,  I  would  be  a  wealthy  man. 
Abolition  of  parole,  thus,  might  serve  the 
desired  end  of  Candor,  since  the  sentence  an 
offender  receives  Is  the  sentence  he  would 
serve,  minus  a  small  amount  for  good  time. 
In  a  related  respect,  abolition  would  serve 
the  Interests  of  deterrence,  simply  because 
the  message  conveyed  by  a  firm  sentence 
would  surely  be  unambiguous  to  potential 
offendere,  as  compared  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. Implicit  in  what  I  have  already  said, 
but  worthy  of  emphasis.  Is  the  proposition 
that  If  parole  is  abolished,  every  offender 
would  be  required  to  serve  virtually  all  of  the 
sentence  Imposed.  As  stated,  however,  the 
new  system  might  allow  a  possible  reduction 
of  a  relatively  small  and  predetermined  por- 
tion of  the  sentence,  perhaps  no  more  than 
one-tenth  thereof,  for  good  behavior,  as  a 
necessary  concession  to  encoiuage  reason- 
able prison  discipline.  Perhaps  more  Impor- 


tant, It  would  be  wise  and  necessary  to  re- 
duce prison  term  maxima,  not  only  to  achieve 
elemental  fairness  but  «lso  to  ensure  that 
prison  p<q>aIatlons  do  npt  increase  beyond 
reasonable  levels.  w 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  ooo^ilexl- 
tles  of  the  cturent  peax>le  system  and  the 
■eemingly  endless  opportunities  for  litiga- 
tion In  the  Federal  courts,  abolition  would 
have  another  coUateral  benefit.  By  eliminat- 
ing uncertainty  concerning  an  offender's  re- 
lease date,  not  only  would  a  major  cause  of 
prisoner  complaints  under  42  UJ3.C.  {  1983 
be  removed,  but  also  the  Increased  apparent 
fairness  In  setting  release  dates  might  re- 
duce a  cause  of  considerable  offender  bitter- 
ness—a  feeling  which  hampere  preparation 
for  reentry  Into  society.  After  aU,  if  there 
were  fewer  Instances  for  real  or  imagined  in- 
justice to  focus  a  prisoner's  attention  upon 
relltlgatljig„the  propriety  of  his  Incarceration, 
he  might  think  more  about  planning  his 
future  than  challenging  his  past. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  my  recognition 
that  Judges,  among  others,  may  be  at  least 
initially  opposed  to  the  sentencing  commis- 
sion Idea.  I  understand  their  reasons  for 
this  assumed  opposition.  For  many  years,  as 
a  judge  with  a  particular  Interest  In  sen- 
tencing. I  vainly  thought  that  I  prepared 
and  worked  at  this  most  difficult  task  with 
a  continuity  of  education  and  effort  which 
made  me  a  modest  expert.  Hence,  though  I 
might  have  claimed  otherwise  at  the  time,  I- 
probably  was  not  too  anxious  to  have  out- 
siders tell  me  how  to  Impose  sentences.  Par- 
enthetically, this  sense  of  total  judicial  In- 
dependence Is  probably  one  reason  why  the 
so-called  "coU^al"  sentence  model,  used  In 
the  Detroit  and  Brooklyn  Federal  Courts,  has 
never  obtained  much  acceptance  elsewhere. 
I  recognize  also  that  some  prosecutors  and 
defense  lawyers  will  not  particularly  like  the 
Idea  of  a  sentencing  commission.  But.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  opposition  will  not  last  long, 
based  on  my  familiarity  with  developments 
m  the  second  circuit  and  elsewhere.  The 
interests  of  candor  and  fairness  In  our  crim- 
inal justice  system,  as  well  as  an  Improved 
deterrent  to  criminal  behavior  from  more  pre- 
dictable sentencing,  outweigh  any  of  these 
concerns  that  those  of  us  used  to  the  old 
way  of  doing  things  might  at  first  express. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  seriously 
explore  these  Ideas  with  a  view  to  making 
lasting  Improvements  in  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Our  bicentennial  celebration  is  a  fit- 
ting context  within  which  to  consider  fresh 
initiatives  against  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  insoluble  problems. 


TRAINING  OF  EGYPTIAN  PERSON- 
NEL AND  THE  SALE  OP  C-130 
TRANSPORTS 

Mr.  CASE.  A  satisfactory  agreement 
has  been  worked  out  with  tlie  adminis- 
tration on  the  training  of  Egyptian  mil- 
itary personnel  and  the  proposed  sale  of 
six  C-130  aircraft  to  Eg3rpt. 

The  Presidential  determination  of 
March  25  not  only  dealt  with  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  C-130  military  transport 
planes  to  Egypt  but  also  opened  the  door 
to  a  potentially  wide-ranging  training 
program  for  Egyptian  military  officers. 

I  was  concerned  that  the  loophole 
might  be  used  to  allow  the  training  of 
Egyptian  personnel  in  U.S.  military 
strategy  and  tactics  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, In  weapons  systems  which  Con- 
gress had  not  approved  for  sale  to  Egypt. 

I  requested  written  assurances  on  this 
matter. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Assistance  has 
now  received  a  letter  from  the  State  De- 
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partment  containing  assurances  that  the 
Presidential  determination  will  not  be 
used  as  a  blank  che 

In  referring  to  the  training  of  the  20 
Egyptian  officers  woo  will  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  addition  to  the  crews 
for  the  C-130's,  thjs  State  Department 
letter  said: 


The  policy  of  this 
such  training  Is 
and   will   be 
where  many  other 
other  Arab  officers  are 


Administration  Is  that 

to  be  q\ilte  limited 

conducied   at   service   schools 

officers  Including 

already  enrolled. 


expec  ted 


fo  -elgn 


The  letter  added- 

This  type  of  training 
dlvulgence    of 
cerning  U.S.  combat 
would    it   Include 
sophisticated  mlUtarj 
envisage   giving   such 
Egyptian  officers  this 


classl:  led 


tri 


does  not  Involve  the 

InformatJon    con- 

ijactlcs  and  strategy  nor 

Inlng   In   the   use    of 

equipment.  We  would 

training  to  about  20 

year. 


that  this  sale  will 


by  Under  Secretary 


This  letter  is  a  wdcome  and  necessary 
supplement  to  Secj  etary  of  State  Kis- 
singer's testimony  o  our  subcommittee 
that  no  additional  sales  to  Egypt  are 
planned  this  year. 

Therefore,  I  will  hot  press  my  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  sale  of  the  six 
C-130's. 

In  making  this  decision,  I  also  take 
into  accoimt  the  Secretary's  assurance 


not  be  considered  a 


precedent  for  Congress.  This  assurance 
is  important  because  of  the  testimony 


of  State  Joseph  Sis- 


co  to  a  House  of  Representatives  Inter- 
national Relations  I  Subcommittee  last 
week  that  Egypt  pr(  bably  will  seek  addi- 
tional military  equipment  sales  next 
year. 

I  still  believe  wn  should  not  supply 
lethal  military  weapons  to  Egypt.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ai  Id  to  the  momentum 
of  the  arms  race  ir  the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  c  onsent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  first,  a  letter  from  the 
State  Department;  second,  several  re- 
cent newspaper  ari  icles  which  indicate 
the  likelihood  that  Egypt  will  make  re- 
quests in  the  futurii  for  additional  mili- 
tary aid  and.  third,  some  pertinent  quo- 
tations by  indivi(  uals  selected  from 
statements  and  pre;  s  articles. 

There  being  no  o1  »jection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  p  Tinted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Dep^  rtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 19f6. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HUMI  HREY. 

Chairman,  Subcomm  ttee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Econonic  Policy,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  CHAIKMA^  :  During  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's appearance  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  2  concerning  the  sale  of  six 
C-130  aircraft  to  Egy  3t,  Senator  Percy  asked 
If  the  sale  Is  approve  1  whether  U.S.  military 
personnel  would  be  sent  to  Egypt  to  train 
Egyptians  on  the  C-  130s  and  whether  this 
would  Involve  a  U.S.  military  delegation  go- 
ing to  Egypt.  The  Sec  retary  promised  to  pro- 
vide that  informatlo  i  to  the  Subcommittee 
and  I  am  hereby  providing  a  response. 

The  concept  for  tra  inlng  of  Egyptian  pilots 
and  air  crews,  ground  crews,  and  mainte- 
nance personnel  has  i  lot  yet  been  determined 
since  there  has  been  no  detailed  discussion 
with  Egyptian  officials.  Although  It  might  be 
more  efficient  to  conluct  all  training  In  the 
United  States,  training  could  be  conducted 
In  either  location  by  sither  Air  Force  or  con- 
tractor personnel  or  by  a  combination  of 
Air  Force  and  contrac  tor  personnel.  These  de- 


tails will  be  determined  subsequent  to  re- 
ceipt of  additional  Information  from  the 
Egyptians  and  after  a  thorough  review  of  the 
alternatives.  In  any  event.  It  Is  not  envi- 
sioned that  significant  numbers  of  USAF  per- 
sonnel will  be  required  to  conduct  or  su- 
pervise training  In  Egjrpt. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  an  apparent  misunderstanding  in 
some  of  Senator  Case's  comments  during  the 
hearing.  The  only  training  covered  by  the 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  transmitted  to  the  Committee  is  the 
training  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
C-130  aircraft:  this  training  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $2.9  mlUlon,  though  that  figure 
could  vary  depending  on  where  the  training 
is  done. 

Any  other  training  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dential Determination  of  March  25  would  be 
paid  for  separately  by  the  Government  of 
Egypt.  The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is 
that  such  training  is  expected  to  be  quite 
limited  and  will  be  conducted  at  service 
schools  where  many  other  foreign  officers  In- 
cluding other  Arab  officers  are  already  en- 
rolled. This  training  will  cost  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  $25  million  mentioned  by  Sen- 
ator Case.  This  type  of  training  does  not 
involve  the  dlvulgence  of  classified  infor- 
mation concerning  U.S.  combat  tactics  and 
strategy  nor  would  It  Include  training  In 
the  use  of  sophisticated  military  equipment. 
We  would  envisage  giving  such  training  to 
about  20  Egyptian  officers  this  year. 

I  hope  this  Information  Is  useful  to  the 
Committee.  Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  McCloskey, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  9,  1976] 

Sadat  Affirms  That  He  Wants 

Weapons  From  U.S. 

(By  Alvln  Shuster) 

Rome,  April  8. — President  Anwar  el-Sadat 
of  Egypt  said  today  that  he  would  like  to 
obtain  more  arms  from  the  United  States 
beyond  the  six  transport  planes  that  Wash- 
ington has  already  agreed  to  sell  them. 

At  a  news  conference  here.  Mr.  Sadat  took 
a  calm  view  of  suggestions  from  American 
officials  that  for  the  present  he  could  -expect 
only  the  six  C-130  military  aircraft.  He  said 
Egypt  would  clearly  "welcome"  more  arms 
from  the  United  States  but  "If  It  was  not 
possible,  O.K.,  that's  fine,  we'll  get  what  we 
want  from  other  countries." 

The  United  States  decision  to  sell  the 
planes  to  Egypt  represented  the  first  step  in 
ending  a  20-year  embargo  on  weapons  to  the 
country  and  followed  Mr.  Sadat's  decision  last 
month  to  abrogate  Cairo's  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  sale  stirred  a  controversy  in  the  United 
States  among  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Jewish  community.  The  Ford  Administration 
suggested  that  nothing  beyond  the  aircraft 
was  under  consideration  now. 

Mr.  Sadat,  who  concluded  a  four-day  visit 
to  Italy  with  a  visit  to  Pope  Paul  VI,  said 
that  Egypt  regarded  itself  as  independent 
of  all  "superpowers."  And  he  took  the  op- 
portunity to  denounce  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  for  not  replacing  Egyptian  arms  lost 
m  the  1973  war  with  Israel. 

Still,  pe  said,  he  has  managed  to  bring 
Egypt  back  to  "full  power"  following  the 
war  and  said  If  the  reports  were  true  that 
Israel  now  had  atomic  weapons  "we  shall 
not  be  scared  at  all." 

"We  shall  not  be  the  first  to  Introduce 
atomic  weapons  Into  the  area,"  he  said,  with- 
out making  It  clear  whether  Egypt  had  such 
weapons.  "But  If  Israel  Introduces  them 
she  has  to  take  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Sadat,  who  now  travels  to  Yugoslavia 
and   Austria,   stressed  that  he  was  clearly 


trying  to  obtain  more  arms  from  all  available 
sources. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  26,  1976] 

Sadat  To  Ask  Untteo  States  for  Jets  and 

Missn.ES 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Cako,  March  26. — President  Anwar  Sadat 
said  today  he  will  ask  the  United  States  to 
provide  Egypt  with  Jet  fighter  planes,  anti- 
tank missiles  and  other  weapons  after  the 
collapse  of  the  nation's  long-standing  mili- 
tary relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  think  I  have  the  right  now  to  ask  for 
defensive  weapons.  When  they  asked  me  In 
the  states  I  said  I  didn't  have  a  shopping  list. 
I  can  now  said  that  I  am  In  need,  at  least 
for  defensive  weapons,"  said  Sadat  In  an 
Interview  at  his  presidential  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Sadat  called  the  U.S.  proposal  to  sell  Egypt 
six  C-130  transport  planes — submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Ford  administration  amid 
objections  from  Israel — "a  very  smaU  thing." 
But  he  made  clear  that  the  evolving  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  symbolized 
by  the  first  proposed  military  sale  In  two 
decades,  Is  of  prime  Importance  to  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  president,  who  announced 
abrogation  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  friendship 
treaty  In  a  speech  12  days  ago,  accused  the 
Soviets  of  putting  "a  vicious  squeeze"  on 
him  militarily  and  economically.  He  said  the 
decision  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  like  his  1972 
decision  to  send  home  Soviet  military  ad- 
visors and  antiaircraft  personnel,  was  "a  pure 
Egyptian  decision,"  made  without  consulting 
the  United  States. 

Sadat  confirmed  rumors  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  asked  to  leave  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, the  last  remaining  naval  support 
facility  open  to  them  on  Eg;ypt's  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  He  said  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  be  out  by  April  14 — one  month  after  he 
announced  hl^  decision  on  the  treaty. 

While  Sadat  "spoke,  a  U.S.  gulded-mlssile 
destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Dahlgren,  was  making 
a  rare  and  symbolic  port  call  on  the  port  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  predomi- 
nant outside  power  in  Egypt  for  more  than 
20  years,  providing  almost  all  the  equipment 
and  arms  for  the  Elgyptlan  armed  forces  as 
well  as  large  amounts  of  economic  aid  and 
an  Important  commercial  market.  The  United 
States  had  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
Egypt  from  1967  to  early  1974,  but  since  then 
has  begun  close  diplomatic  cooperation  in 
efforts  to  solve  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  The 
United  States  has  undertaken  an  economic 
aid  program  of  about  $1  billion  to  show  sup- 
port for  Sadat's  ptoUcles. 

Calling  this  "a  historical  moment"  in 
Egypt's  relations  with  the  great  powers,  Sadat 
traced  in  some  detail  his  version  of  Soviet 
unresponsiveness  to  his  mUitary  and  eco- 
nomic requests.  He  described  Egypt  as  caught 
In  an  untenable  position  without  substantial 
military  supplies,  spare  parts  or  overhaul 
for  major  weapons  while  the  United  States 
continues  to  arm  Israel  heavily  and  Soviet 
weapons  continue  to  poiir  Into  Syria,  a  grow- 
ing Arab  political  rival  to  Egypt. 

Sadat  Is  due  to  leave  Monday  for  a  two- 
week  trip  to  Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia  and  other  Europestn  countries 
that  he  has  approached  In  attempts  to  pur- 
chase arms  to  substitute  for  Soviet  weapons. 
He  repeated  today  that  without  replacement 
parts,  his  armed  force  would  be  "scrap"  In 
about  18  months. 

(In  Paris,  Egyptian  War  Minister  Moham- 
med Gamassl  said  after  a  talk  with  French 
President  Valery  Oiscard  d'Estaing  that 
Prance  had  agreed  to  sell  more  arms  to  Cairo 
and  help  build  arms  factories  In  Egypt,  news 
agencies  reported.] 

While  he  has  made  no  secret  of  his  desire 
for  a  military  supply  relationship  with  the 
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United  States,  Sadat  has  formally  lodged  no 
request  beyond  the  controversial  C-130s. 

He  said  he  was  making  public  his  needs  In 
order  to  explain  his  situation  to  the  U.S. 
public  and  Congress. 

Specifically,  he  said  he  Is  requesting  F-5E 
Jet  fighter  planes,  which  he  described  as 
"very  moderate  .  .  .  not  sophisticated"  and 
which  he  said  have  been  supplied  to  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  He  also  said  he  is 
requesting  TOW  anti-tank  missiles  as  well 
as  some  communications  and  naval  gear.  The 
weapons  are  needed  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  said. 

Asked  how  he  can  assure  that  the  arms 
will  be  only  defensive  as  he  maintains,  he 
responded  by  citing,  "my  attitude  toward 
peace,  the  steps  I  have  already  taken  and 
the  validity  of  my  word." 

(A  State  Department  spokesman  In  Wash- 
ington said  Sadat  had  Informally  Indicated 
his  Interest  In  the  Jet  fighters,  anti-tank 
missiles  and  other  equipment  to  U.S.  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders,  but 
the  only  weapons  the  administration  was 
consldermg  providing  Egypt  were  the  C-130s.] 
Sadat  called  the  Chinese  gift  of  30  Jet  en- 
gines to  fit  Egypt's  Sovlet-bullt  Mlg  air- 
craft, plus  some  spare  parts  and  other  equip- 
ment, "a  very  encouraging  act."  The  gift 
was  made  public  by  Egypt  yesterday.  China 
said  it  was  not  an  arms  merchant  and  thus 
would  not  sell,  but  give  the  arms  to  Egypt. 

Sadat  said  that  a  major  reason  for  the 
strain  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  Soviet  dis- 
approval of  his  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  in  the  step-by-step  diplomatic  proc- 
ess during  the  past  two  years.  He  said  that 
in  recent  correspondence  with  him,  Soviet 
leaders  compained  they  were  excluded  from 
the  peace-seeking  process,  particularly  after 
the  second  disengagement  agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  last  fall. 

Wearing  a  blue  pinstripe  suit  and  finger- 
ing an  unlit  briar  pipe,  the  former  general 
spoke  In  English  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  dur- 
ing the  nearly  60-mlnute  interview.  He  dis- 
played great  interest  in  the  political  situa- 
tion In  the  United  States,  making  several 
references  to  the  presidential  election  year. 
Though  earlier  he  had  expressed  hope  for 
major  strides  toward  peace  In  the  middle 
east  by  1976.  he  virtually  conceded  today 
that  little  progress  la  likely  before  the  U.a 
elections  are  over  In  November. 

The  step-by-step  process  of  seeking  peace 
by  Increments,  in  which  he  cooperated  close- 
ly with  the  United  States,  has  reached  its 
end.  he  said.  That  a  great  "Leap"  toward  a 
settlement  was  now  needed.  He  dismissed  as 
'not  workable  at  all"  a  plan  being  discussed 
by  the  United  States  and  Israel  in  which 
Arab  states  would  agree  to  "non-belliger- 
ency" In  return  for  further  partial  with- 
drawals by  Israel  from  occupied  Arab  lands. 
Recent  U.S.  Intelligence  briefings  for  Con- 
gress which  have  been  contested  by  Israel, 
reported  that  Israel  retains  a  military  edge 
over  the  Arabs.  A  CIA  briefing  a  few  days 
ago  In  Washington  reportedly  estimated  that 
Israel  has  10  to  20  nuclear  weapons  "ready 
and  available  for  use." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1976] 

Arms  Am  xo  Egtpt  Limtted — Only  6  Planes 

On  Tap  fob  '76,  Kibsingeb  Says 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
said  yesterday  that  Egyptian  President  An- 
war Sadat  has  agreed  not  to  seek  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  this  year  other  than  six 
military  C-130  transport  planes. 

"Therefore  there  will  be  no  further  mili- 
tary sales  this  year,"  Kissinger  told  a  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  subcommittee.  His  state- 
ment followed  three  weeks  of  intensive  bar- 
gaining behind  the  scenes  with  members  of 
the  committee 

Sadat  said  last  week  that  he  would  ask 


for  Jet  fighter  plsmes,  antitank  missiles  and 
other  weapons  to  help  replace  military  sup- 
plies he  formerly  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  administration  cannot  meet  Sadat's 
requests  without  risking  a  politically  dam- 
aging battle  In  an  election  year. 

Kissinger's  pledge  appeared  to  have  over- 
come the  prospect  of  any  effective  Senate 
attempt  to  block  the  plane  sale.  There  Is 
stronger  opposition  In  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee.  Both  houses 
must  act  to  veto  the  transaction. 

The  pledge  extracted  from  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration leaves  to  the  next  administra- 
tion, and  possibly  a  new  President,  a  de- 
cision on  providing  significant  mUltary 
supplies  to  Egypt. 

This  somewhat  reduces  the  Intended  po- 
litical symbolism  of  the  sale  of  the  six  trans- 
ports, but  the  sale  still  would  end  a  20-year 
embargo  on  U.S.  arms  for  Egypt. 

Sens.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (B-N.T.)  and  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) .  who  have  been 
bargaining  with  Kissinger  said  In  a  state- 
ment that,  on  the  basis  of  Kissinger's  assur- 
ance, they  would  file  no  objection  to  the 
transaction.  To  make  doubly  sure,  they 
spelled  out  the  assurances  In  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

But  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.),  the 
third  major  participant  In  the  bargaining, 
said  he  still  wants  further  assurance  that 
the  $65  million  transaction  will  not  permit 
American  "training  of  (Egyptian)  military 
personnel  without  limit." 

Kissinger  said  that  no  more  than  "some- 
thing like  20"  Egyptian  pUots  will  be 
trained  to  fly  the  planes,  and  only  "a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars"  of  the  $65  mil- 
lion would  be  used  for  that  pm-pose. 

Case  said,  "There  Is  no  limit  on  the  kind 
or  amount  of  military  training  that  will  be 
provided."  Kissinger  said  he  would  see  if 
that  can  be  clarified. 

Javlts  and  Humphrey  later  said  they  ar« 
"working  out  an  agreement  which  we  hope 
will  prohibit  training  In  UjS.  military  strat- 
egy and  tactics"  for  Egyptian  pilots.  This 
Is  intended  to  reduce  the  paradoxical  danger 
that  the  United  States  may  be  training 
Egyptians  In  methods  to  counter  American 
military  equipment  supplied  to  Israel,  which 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  U.S.  weapons. 
Humphrey,  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
said  a  fundamental  question  Is  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  "the  supplier  of 
arms  to  both  sides." 

Kissinger  reiterated  to  the  committee 
that  there  is  no  U.S.  "cMnmitment"  to  sell 
Egypt  anything  beyond  the  six  transport 
planes. 

"President  Sadat  has  Informed  us  he 
does  not  lnj£nd  to  request  any  further  mili- 
tary equipment  for  this  calendar  year," 
Kissinger  said. 

"In  foreign  policy,"  Kissinger  said,  "often 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  buy  some 
time."  He  said  "It  Is  l>est  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  lethal  equipment  (for  Egypt)"  at  a 
later  date.  "Next  year,"  Kissinger  said,  "a 
peace  process  may  be  under  way  with  dif- 
ferent circumstances." 

Humphrey  said  testimony  was  received 
Wednesday  that  Egypt  Is  engaging  in  "a 
massive  deception  program  to  fool  the  West 
and  Israel"  that  it  Is  breaking  Its  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  testimony  was  from 
Uri  Ra'anan,  a  professor  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Kissinger  said  "It  Is  our  belief"  that 
Egyptian  President  Sadat's  policies  "are 
genuine." 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  said  "this 
agreement  worries  me  a  great  deal."  He  said 
the  United  States  Is  "trying  to  buy  peace." 
Kissinger  denied  It. 

Other  senators  present.  Including  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.) 
supported  the  sale. 


Klaslnger  told  the  senators  that  Improved 
UJS.  relations  with  the  Arab  nations  are 
paying  dividends,  and  without  such  con- 
tacts, "the  situation  In  Lebanon  would 
almost  certainly  have  exploded  In  the  last 
two  weeks." 


Important  Quotzs  on  Mn.rrABY  Sales  to 
Egypt 
The  following  are  some  Important  quotes 
selected  from  statements  eind  press  articles 
pertinent  to  the  sale  of  military  equipment 
to  Egypt. 

future  sales 
"We  certainly  do  not  seek  to  become  the 
major  arms  supplier  to  Egypt." — Secretary 
Kissinger,  3-27-76,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Oonmilttee  hearings,  in  response  to  question 
from  Sen.  Percy. 

"Egypt  does  not  expect  parity  with  Israel 
In  U.S.  military  assistance  but  would  be  sat- 
isfied uHth  40  per  cent  of  American  supplies 
to  Israel.  Report  by  Chairman  Morgan  and 
members  of  a  House  of  Representatives  study 
mission  which  held  talks  with  President 
Sadat  and  other  Egyptian  officials.  Report  is 
dated  3-3-76. 

"I  think  I  have  the  right  now  to  ask  for 
defensive  weapons.  When  they  asked  me  In 
the  States  I  said  I  didn't  have  a  shopping  list. 
I  can  now  say  that  I  am  in  need,  at  least  for 
defensive  weapons,"  President  Sadat  In  3-26- 
76  Interview  with  Don  Oberdorfer  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

"SpeclficaUy  he  said  he  Is  requesting  P-5E 
Jet  fighter  planes  which  he  described  as  'very 
moderate  .  .  .  not  sophisticated'  and  which 
he  said  have  been  supplied  to  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan.  He  also  said  he  is  request- 
ing TOW  anti-tank  missiles  as  well  ar  some 
communications  and  naval  gear,"  Washing- 
ton Post  Interview  with  President  Sadat, 
3-26-76. 

"Military  sources  here  questioned  whether 
such  arms  could  be  classified  as  defensive. 
The  F-5E,  they  pointed  out,  while  a  less 
sophisticated  aircraft  than  the  MIG-21's  and 
MIG-23's  now  in  the  Egyptian  Air  Force,  have 
a  combat  radius,  when  armed  with  two  slde- 
wmder  alr-to-alr  missiles,  of  875  miles,  or 
suffice  for  the  aircraft  to  operate  over  the 
SInal  Peninsula  from  bases  In  the  NUe  delta. 
"Similarly,  the  TOW  missiles  can  be  tised 
offensively  from  Jeeps  or  armed  (sic)  cars 
when  accompanying  armor  and  Infantry  on 
attack." — 3-28-76  N.Y.  Times  story  by  Drew 
MIddleton. 

"President  Sadat's  military  advisors  are 
thought  to  feel  that  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
approves  the  deal.  Egypt  should  attempt  to 
purchase  Raytheon  Hawk  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles. Northrop  F-5E  Jet  fighters,  TOW  anti- 
tank weapons,  radar  and  other  electronic 
equipment.  Saudi  Arabia,  according  to  In- 
formants there,  would  probably  fit  the  bill . . . 
"For  a  number  of  months,  some  U.S.  arms 
firms  have  been  holding  private  discussions 
on  the  feasibility  of  various  deals  If  approval 
were  secured. 

"Egyptian  Defense  Minister  Ahmed  Ismlal. 
for  example,  has  expressed  interest  in  retro- 
fitting Sovlet-bullt  MIO  19  and  21  aircraft 
with  up-to-date  weapons  guidance  systems, 
designed  and  buUt  by  Litton  Industries, 
Inc." — Christian  Science  Monitor  dispatch 
from  Beirut,  3-5-76. 

"The  Ford  Administration  will  graduaUy 
follow  up  the  sale  of  six  C-130  military 
transports  to  Egypt  with  a  range  of  other 
military  equipment,  none  of  It  weaponry.  If 
Congress  does  not  object  too  strongly,  Ad- 
ministration sources  said  today.  .  .  . 

"Although  State  Department  officials  have 
been  stressing  what  In  defense  Jargon  are 
called  "nonlethal  end  Items,"  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
said  It  was  conceivable  that  Egypt  might 
eventually  get  some  weaptons. 

"I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  rifle  or 
two   on   the   list,"   he   said    Jokingly.— New 
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Tork  Times,  3-5-76  Washington  article  by 
Bernard  Owertzman. 

"He  expects  the  United  States  to  sell  weap- 
ons to  Egypt  as  well  as  'nonlethal'  military 
eqxilpment  like  the  <t-130  transport  planes 
now  under  dlscussloilB  with  Congress." 

"He  would  be  surprised,  he  said,  if  Egypt's 
Shift  toward  the  U.SJ  for  aid  were  limited 
dmply  to  C-130'B',"— -Baltimore  Sun  article 
on  Defense  Secretary  ponald  Rumsfeld's  3-4- 
76  press  conference.     | 

STATUS    OF   KOTWriAN   KQtnPMENT 

"In  a  year  to  18  months,  all  the  weapons  In 
Egypt  win  be  scrap. "i-Sadat  In  his  2-14-76 
Cairo  speech  announdlng  the  abrogation  of 
Egypt's  treaty  and  friandshlp  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  1 

"There  is  some  e^^ence  that  Sadat  and 
other  officials  have  overstated  the  difficulty 
Egypt  faces  in  keeping  this  (its  Russian- 
made)  equipment  operable,  although  the 
problems  are  apparently  genuine. 

"Some  foreign  analysts  believe  that  the 
huge  military  airlift  jby  which  Moscow  re- 
supplied  Egypt  during  and  after  the  1973  war 
Included  stocks  of  replacement  parts  that 
have  not  yet  been  tapped.  In  addition,  For- 
eign Minister  Ismail  ifahnl  told  the  commit- 
tee of  the  People's  A^embly  the  day  after 
Sadat's  speech  that  'iwe  have  arranged  for 
the  import  of  spate  parts  from  other 
sources." — Washington  Post  dispatch  from 
Cairo,  3-19-76. 

"A  close  look  at  this  list  (a  rundown  of 
Egyptian  weapons)  bfised  on  reliable  intel- 
ligence sources,  suggests  that  supplies  from 
the  Soviet  bloc  definitely  have  not  dried  up, 
as  Egypt  has  been  clakning  this  year.  During 
1975  and  the  first  months  of  this  year,  Egypt 
received  arms  worth  $1.5  billion  from  the 
Russians." — Economis;  (of  London)  Foreign 
Report,  3-24-76. 

"The  Russians,  who  once  had  an  estimated 
15,000  military  persoi  nel  In  Egypt,  still  re- 
tain about  200  unlfjrmed  men  here.  In- 
formed sources  said  t  tiese  specialists  do  the 
delicate  upkeep  on  ;he  MIO-23's  and  on 
several  hundred  les!  advanced  MIG-2rs. 
They  also  maintain  a:  iti-aircraf t  surface-to- 
air  missiles  and  theli  guidance  systems." — 
Lo6  Angeles  Times.  Ciiro,  3-16-76. 

"China  gave  Egypt  10  engines  for  its  Rus- 
sian-built Jet  fighters  when  the  Soviet  Union 
halted  its  military  aid  to  Cairo,  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sa<lat  said  Thursday." — 
Rome  UPI  dispatch  q  loting  Sadat  Interview 
with  the  Italian  news  agency,  ANSA. 

"We  will  never  pemlt  our  weapons  to  be- 
come useless  pieces  of  steel  .  .  .  for  lack  of 
maintenance  and  spai  e  parts  .  .  .  because  the 
Soviet  Union  dos  not  supply  what  we  need." 
Sadat  In  same  intervlc  w. 

"Early  in  Novembei  the  Russians  secretly 
resumed  limited  arm>  shipments  to  Egypt, 
the  first  since  Moscow'  turned  off  the  spigot 
last  May  .  .  . 

"According  to  the  '  'entagon's  intelligence 
experts,  Soviet  ships  'rtth  military  hardware 
began  arriving  in  Alexandria  and  other 
Egyptian  ports  in  t  le  first  days  of  this 
month.  Described  as  '  ow  profile.'  this  fiow  Is 
believed  to  consist  of  ;rates  containing  spare 
parts  for  airplanes  aid  helicopters  as  well 
as  for  armored  v«  hides,  artillery  and 
trucks  .  .  ."  — Tad  Szulc  in  The  New  Re- 
public, 11-22-75 

"Most  significantly  since  that  operation 
(the  Oct.  1973  replttiement  of  900  tanks) 
ended,  during  1974-71 1,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 
Cairo's  'flirtation'  witl  i  the  Kissinger  'shuttle 
diplomacy'  and  the  sd  pposed  'rtft'  vrtth  Mos- 
cow, Egypt  has  recei  red  considerably  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  Sov  et  manufacture,  nearly 
one  half  being  t-62,  v  ith  some  of  the  armor, 
however,  coming  indirectly  via  Algeria  and 
Yugoslavia — a  move  that  could  not  have 
been  Implemented  without  Soviet  consent." 
"That  is  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  stuff." — Prof.  Uri 
B«*naan,  testimony  tj  3-31  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  hearing. 


cBEDiBn.rrT 

"Asked  how  can  he  be  assured  that  the 
(American)  arms  will  be  only  defensive  as 
he  maintains,  he  (Sadat)  responded  by  cit- 
ing 'my  attitude  toward  peace,  the  steps  I 
have  already  taken  and  the  validity  of  my 
word' — Sadat  In  3-26-76,  Washington  Poet 
interview. 

"A  strategic  cover  ...  a  splendid  strategic 
distraction  for  our  going  to  war."  — President 
Sadat,  In  a  Cairo  Radio  broadcast  10-24-75 
cited  on  page  17  of  testimony  by  Professor 
Ra'naan  of  Tufts  University  and  the  Russian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  3-31-76  on 
what  Egyptian  writer  Al-Tawlla  called  Sa- 
dat's "brilliant  plan  of  political  camouflage" 
when  Russian  advisors  were  ousted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  1973  attack  on  Israel. 

IMPACT    ON    ISRAEL 

"If  Israel  were  to  collapse  as  a  result  of 
armament  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
as  a  result  of  armament  supplied  by  any- 
body, it  would  have  the  profoundest  conse- 
quences for  the  siirvival  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments that  depend  on  the  United  States 
m  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  would 
strengthen  all  of  the  radical  forces  in  an  area 
on  which  a  great  deal  of  our  energy  supplies 
depend. 

"Therefore,  it  would  have  profound  con- 
sequences for  our  econoany,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  the  world  as  a  whole." — Kis- 
singer testimony,  11-19-75,  in  response  to 
questions  from  Senator  Javlts. 

PAST    STATEMENTS     ON     SALES 

"We  will  discuss  with  the  Egyptians  cer- 
tain arms  assistance  for  them.  Our  aid  to 
them  in  the  military  area  is  under  discus- 
sion, and  I  would  say  (there  is)  to  some  ex- 
tent an  implied  commitment.  I  think  it  is 
logical  for  us  to  make  some  commitment — it 
hasn't  been  refined — of  military  sales  to 
Egypt." — President  Ford  9-24-75  Interview 
with  Los  Angeles  Times. 

"He  (Sadat)  did  not  submit  a  list  to  us, 
nor  any  specific  request,  and  therefore  the 
matter  was  left  that  it  would  be  studied 
again  in  the  future,  without  any  decisions 
being  made  one  way  or  another." — Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearing, 
11-19-75  hearings,  response  to  Senator  Blden. 

"Do  I  understand  it  that  President  Sadat 
has  Just  talked  about  it  in  general  terms  and 
not  submitted  a  list?" 

"That  is  correct." — Kissinger  testimony  to 
House  International  Relations  Committee, 
11-6-75,  questioned  by  Representative  Lee 
Hamilton. 

KUTURE    COMMITMENT 

"We  have  no  commitments  to  Sadat  be- 
yond the  six  C-130's  and  the  training  of  a 
few  officers  in  the  United  States." — Kissinger 
to  House  International  Relations  Committee, 
3-29-76. 

"The  letter  (of  offer)  has  been  specifically 
written  so  as  to  apply  only  to  the  sale  of 
C-130's  and  the  training  of  some  Egyptian 
officers  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
commit  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  to  any 
other  decision." — Secretary  Kissinger  to  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  3-26-76. 

"There  is,  at  this  moment,  no  specific  pro- 
gram for  military  supply  to  Egypt." — Kissin- 
ger testimony  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  3-16-76. 


THE  LACONIA  MALLEABLE  IRON 
CO.,  ONE  OF  OUR  FINE  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  thousands  of  small  businesses 
throughout  the  Nation  which,  in  many 
respects,  form  the  backbone  of  our  coun- 
try. They  deserve  to  be  recognized  and 
honored,  especially  In  this  Bicentennial 


Year.  I  would  particularly  like  to  caU  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  the  Laconia  Malleable  Iron  Co.  of 
Laconla,  N.H.  This  company,  which  was 
founded  in  1849,  is  one  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's oldest  and  most  distinguished  in- 
dustries. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  April 
14  bulletin  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, The  Story  of  Laconia  Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Small  Business  Adminis*>ra- 
tion  and  its  able  Director,  Bert  Teague, 
for  the  excellent  job  they  are  doing  in 
identifying  the  many  fine  small  busi- 
nesses in  New  Hampshire. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Stort  of  Laconia  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Laconia  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Inc.,  ac- 
quired by  Crouse-Hlnds  Company  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  early  in  1974,  ranks  as  one 
of  the  oldest  malleable  iron  companies  in  the 
nation. 

Founded  in  1849,  its  history  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  Ranlet  Car  Company  when  rail- 
road cars  were  produced  at  the  same  71  Water 
Street  address  in  Laconia.  About  81  years 
later,  the  foundry  of  the  original  company 
was  incorporated  April  26,  1930  as  the  La- 
conia Malleable  Iron  Company. 

The  many  changes  in  ownership  of  the  firm 
over  more  than  125  years  refiect  the  vast 
changes  that  have  affected  our  nation's  econ- 
omy through  wars,  depressions  and  the  his- 
tory of  railroading. 

The  foundry,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  Laconia,  has  averaged  100  to 
125  employees  since  the  late  PYank  D.  Brisse 
and  Thomas  J.  Finn  bought  the  company  in 
1939.  More  than  20  employees  have  been  with 
the  company  25  or  more  years  and  28  others 
have  been  employed  there  16  or  more  years. 

Laconia  Malleable  achieved  its  greatest  di- 
versification in  production  from  1939  until 
Frank  Brisse  died  in  1970,  according  to  his 
brother  Bernard  F.  Brisse  who  Is  presently 
general  manager  and  sales  manager  of  the 
Crouse-Hlnds  subsidiary.  He  Joined  the  foun- 
dry in  1943  as  plant  engineer,  while  John 
McLaughlin,  present  manufacturing  manag- 
er, began  his  career  there  in  1935  as  a  pat- 
tern maker. 

The  foundry  currently  produces  more  than 
3,000  different  items  ranging  from  castings 
for  Crouse-Hlnds  electrical  equipment  to 
such  diverse  products  as  insulator  caps,  gears 
and  gear  blanks,  micrometer  frames,  gun 
receivers,  parts  for  United  States  Army 
trucks  and  tanks,  and  valve  handles  for  sub- 
marines. It  even  has  a  yearly  order  for  about 
1,200  pounds  of  three  sizes  of  oxen  shoes. 

The  biggest  orders  for  its  large  volume  of 
subcontract  work  are  from  United  States 
government  contractors.  General  Electric 
Company  and  Savage  Arms. 

One  of  Laconia  Malleable's  most  Interest- 
ing products  is  the  Universal  ground  anchor 
for  which  it  has  the  sole  manufacturing 
rights  In  the  United  States.  These  drive-in 
arrowhefid  anchors,  which  are  available  in 
iron,  steel  and  aluminum,  provide  a  complete 
ground  anchoring  system  for  shelters,  poles, 
radar  towers,  small  aircraft,  trees,  signs  and 
for  securing  t>oats  offshore. 

The  Universal  ground  anchor  has  been 
produced  since  1954  when  two  researchers, 
John  P.  Rockett  Jr.  and  Lee  M.  Grlswold  of 
American  Research  &  Development  Corp.  of 
Boston,  were  paid  a  flat  fee  of  $5,000  to  de- 
velop one  or  more  ideas  for  new  products. 
Articles  about  this  venture  appeared  In  Busi- 
ness Week,  Iron  Age  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News. 

Laconia  Malleable,  whose  trademark  is  an 
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"L"  Inside  of  a  diamond,  currently  is  housed 
in  several  smaU  brick  buildings  having  70,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  apace.  Its  two-aci« 
site  includes  a  rallrocul  siding. 

It  is  here  that  malleable  iron  and  aU 
grades  of  Pearlitlc  malleable  iron  castings 
have  been  produced  in  green  sand  molds 
since  1849.  In  1950.  the  company  also  began 
using  Corning  process  shell  molds.  The  foxin- 
dry  makes  CO,  shell  and  air  set  cores,  in 
addition  to  balced  dry  sand  cores. 

A  pattern  shop  is  maintained  for  produc- 
ing master  patterns  for  shell  molding,  as  well 
as  for  repairing  and  altering  customers'  pat- 
terns. Fovir  of  the  shop's  physical  design  en- 
gineers are  all-around  foundrymen  with 
years  of  experience. 

New  automatic  coal-flred  equipment,  in- 
stalled In  the  foundry  in  1944,  mcreased 
melting  c^>acity  from  12  to  33  tons  per  day. 
In  1972,  a  changeover  was  made  from  coal 
to  No.  2  oU  to  meet  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  new  requirement  for  air 
quality. 

For  the  foundry's  melts,  a  mixture  of  30% 
new  pig  iron,  50%  remelted  iron  and  20% 
steel  scrap  is  used.  Each  melt  is  analyzed  in 
the  company's  complete  lalwratory  faculties 
for  carbon,  silicon,  manganese  and  sulphur 
content.  BrlnneU  hardness  testing  is  a  stand- 
ard procedure,  and  test  wedges  and  bars  from 
each  anneal  are  physically  tested.  In  addi- 
tion, dye  check  and  Magnaflux  equipment  is 
used,  and  complete  sand  tests  are  performed 
on  a  regular  basis. 

In  tracing  the  foundry's  history  back  to 
the  original  Ranlet  Car  Company,  the  ear- 
liest memento  Is  a  classified  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  the  January  4,  1849  issue  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Democrat  published  in 
Meredith  Bridge,  which  was  renamed  Laconia 
in  1852. 

More  of  the  early  history  appeared  in  a  fea- 
ture story  In  the  November  11,  1915  issue 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe,  which  opened 
with  the  following  paragraphs : 

"It  is  probably  the  oldest  railroad  equip- 
ment company  in  the  country  that  was  never 
anjrthing  else.  WhUe  in  many  Instances  car 
building  was  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  wagon 
and  coach  building,  this  company  was  es- 
tablished with  the  sole  idea  of  making  raU- 
road  cars  and  has  been  doing  It  ever  since. 

"It  was  In  1848  that  Charles  Ranlet,  a 
native  of  Gilford,  began  the  business  In  that 
part  of  town  which  is  now  Laconia,  then 
known  as  Meredith  Bridge.  In  that  year  the 
Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  was 
building  North  from  Concord  to  Plymouth. 
Mr.  Ranlet,  a  man  of  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  and  at  one  time  a  clockmaker,  de- 
cided that  there  was  a  good  opportunity  In 
making  the  cars   it   would   need. 

"An  abundance  of  oak,  old  growth  pine 
and  other  native  lumber  made  the  location 
a  good  one,  labor  was  cheap  and  oxen  were 
plentiful  for  hauling  the  cars  to  the  raU- 
road." 

First  called  the  C.  Ranlet  Car  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed 
to  simply  Ranlet  Car  Company  in  May  of 
1850,  when  Charles'  brother,  Joseph,  became 
a  partner.  When  Charles  died  in  October, 
1861,  Joseph  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  C.  Moulton  and  the  company  name  was 
changed  to  the  Moulton  &  Ranlet  Car  Com- 
pany. Then,  in  1865,  a  third  partner,  Perley 
Putnam,  Joined  them  and  the  corporate 
name  became  the  Ranlet  Manufacturing 
Company.  Joseph  Ranlet  retired  in  1878. 

Three  years  later,  a  flre  destroyed  most  of 
the  plant.  Within  a  few  months,  however, 
production  resumed  in  new  brick  buildings 
that  still  stand  today. 

The  company  was  reorganized  In  1882  as 
the  Laconia  Car  Company  vrlth  Moulton  and 
Putnam  remaining  as  principal  owners. 
Then,  in  1889,  Movdton  sold  his  share  of  the 
business  to  Putnam  who  managed  the  firm 
until  1897,  when  he  in  turn  sold  It  to  Frank 


Jones  of  Portsmouth,  a  CongreMman  and 
president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

A  four-page  article  about  the  company 
■ppMttM  In  "Hie  niustratad  Laconlan 
History  and  Indiutriee  of  Laconia  1899,"  In- 
cluding a  fuU-page  plctura  of  the  seven- 
acre  buUdlng  site  with  its  railroad  siding. 
The  article  said:  "It  la  the  largest  single 
industry  in  the  city  of  Laconia  and  also 
one  of  the  largest,  most  important  and 
most  widely  known  in  New  Hampablre."  Ihe 
article  described  the  various  types  of  rail- 
road cars  prodticed — freight  cars,  passenger 
cars,  parlor  cars  and  the  newer  electric 
street  cars. 

By  this  time,  the  company  was  employing 
500  men  and  its  main  offices  were  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Calvin  Page  became 
president  of  the  firm  In  1903,  when  Frank 
Jones  died,  and  10  years  later  the  company 
changed  hands  once  again.  ThU  time  La- 
conia Car  Company  was  managed  by  three 
banking  houses  In  Massachusetts  with  Car- 
neU  S.  Hawley  serving  as  president. 

According  to  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  story 
of  November  11,  1915,  the  company  con- 
sisted of  54  buildings  that  occupied  about 
14  acres  and  it  employed  some  1,000  persons. 
It  was  the  largest  industry  In  the  state  north 
of  Manchester.  Its  freight  car  buUdlng  ca- 
pacity had  climbed  to  20  cars  a  day  and 
equipment  was  being  Installed  to  produce 
steel  cars.  The  company  was  also  engaged  in 
subcontract  work  from  the  Cansidian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  for  forging  and  machin- 
ing three-inch  shells  for  Russia. 

The  World  War  I  years  proved  to  be 
prosperous  ones  for  the  company,  with  many 
diversified  products  being  shipped  not  only 
for  the  War  effort  but  to  national  and  in- 
ternational businesses.  When  the  war  drew 
to  a  close,  the  company  continued  its  pro- 
duction of  railroad  and  street  cars. 

A  Laconia  Chamber  of  Commerce  1928 
booklet  had  this  to  say  about  the  com- 
pany: "There  are  37  industries — ^perhaps  the 
most  notable  being  the  Laconia  Car  Works 
whose  electric  cars  are  seen  on  the  streets 
of  practically  every  city  In  the  land,  and 
whose  raUroad  coaches  and  freight  cars  are 
found  on  all  raUways.  A  recent  development 
of  this  firm  is  the  manufacture  of  speed 
boats  for  outboard   motors." 

After  more  than  80  years  as  part  of  a 
complex  of  manufacturing  facilities  en- 
gaged in  producing  raUway  and  street  cars, 
the  foundry  was  the  sole  survivor  when  the 
Laconia  Car  Company  was  liquidated  in 
1930. 

An  article  in  The  Laconia  Evening  Citi- 
zen of  AprU  23,  ^930  stated  that  S.  W.  Tyler 
and  EUsworth  RoUins  have  formed  a  com- 
pany "to  save  the  foundry  industry  and 
keep  60  men  employed  there,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  closing  of  the  foun- 
dry as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  liq- 
uidation was  Imminent. 

Three  days  later,  Laconia  Malleable  Iron 
Company  was  Incorporated  with  Arthur 
O'Shea  as  the  first  president.  Then,  in  1939, 
Frank  D.  Brisse  and  Thomas  J.  Finn  bought 
the  company,  and  Finn  became  president  and 
Brisse  vice  president. 

Their  titles  were  reversed  in  1941  when 
Brisse  bought  controUlng  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, and  a  year  later  Brisse  completely 
bought  out  Finn's  interest. 

Other  memijers  of  the  Brisse  family  soon 
entered  the  business.  Frank  Brlsse's  father, 
WiUiam,  a  veteran  foundryman  and  pattern 
maker,  moved  from  Detroit  to  Laconia  in 
1941  and  resumed  his  trade  after  a  ten-year 
retirement.  He  died  In  1944. 

Then,  Bernard  Brisse,  Frank's  brother,  be- 
came plant  engineer  in  1943.  And  when  Frank 
died  In  1971,  his  son  WllUam  became  presi- 
dent, serving  untU  his  resignation  in  1973.  At 
that  point,  Bernard  Brisse,  who  had  been 
general  manager  and  vice  president,  became 
president.  He  now  serves  the  Crouse-Hlnds 


subsidiary  as  general  manager  and  sales 
manager. 

Although  most  of  the  land  and  buUdlngs 
that  once  housed  the  colorful  and  thriving 
Lttoonla  Oar  Company  have  been  sold,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  continuity  in  the  site.  This  Is 
evident  when  one  sees  the  red  brick  buUdlngs 
that  house  diversified  manufactxirlng  lines 
and  employ  hvmdreds  of  men  and  women. 

The  feeling  of  continuity  Is  eq>eclaUy 
strong  when  viewing  the  original  maUeable 
iron  foundry  with  its  adjoining  buUdlngs  and 
huge  smcAe  stack,  which  still  carries  faint 
tracings  of  the  Laconia  Car  Company  name. 

Today,  it  is  this  foundry  that  still  pro- 
duces maUeable  iron  castings  and  even  oxen 
shoes  as  it  did  127  years  ago.  It  Is  now  the 
state's  lone  maUeable  iron  foundry  and  one 
of  only  flTB  throughout  New  England,  'serv- 
ing customers  across  the  nation  as  part  of 
Crouse-Hlnds  world-wide  operations. 


TODD  ULRICH  OP  CANTON,  PA., 
WINS  ESSAY  AWARD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Todd  Ulrlch,  a  senior  at  Canton  Area 
High  School  in  Canton,  Pa.,  has  been 
awarded  second  place  In  the  1976  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  His  essay 
"Today's  Bicentennial — Tomorrow's  Fu- 
ture," shows  an  insight  and  love  of  coun.^- 
try  which  is  InspirationaL  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  tiiat  this  fine  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
Today's  BicEMTEmnAL — ^Tomorrow's  Futubb 

"Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State!" 
"Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great!" 
Henry  Wadsworth  LongfeUow  wrote  these 
words  about  the  United  States.  The  ship  has 
saUed  on,  bringing  democracy  and  freedom 
to  peoples  the  world  over.  I  beUeve  our  Bi- 
centennial in  1976  Is  a  time  to  reflect  on  our 
heritage  and  history,  not  to  dweU  on  our 
past;  but  to  use  it  as  a  biiUdlng  block  for 
the  next  two-hundred  years. 

The  Bicentennial  salutes  a  country  that 
has  opened  her  doors  to  people  of  all  lands — 
people  from  countries  plagued  by  droughts, 
disease,  starvation,  and  political  Instability. 
These  people  have  found  a  home  In  America. 
Time  after  time  the  United  States  has  given 
sanctuary  to  the  homeless,  asking  far  nothing 
in  return,  whUe  giving  them  citizenship  in  a 
country  of  freedom.  There  are  no  iron  doors 
to  keep  anyone  out,  nor  any  barbed  wire 
fences  to  keep  anyone  in.  Our  coimtry  is  truly 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

1976  salutes  a  country  that  fought  for  the 
right  of  people  the  world  over  to  make  their 
own  decisions.  Prom  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  Vietnam  War  Americans  have  fought 
for  democracy.  They  were  not  fighting  to  gain 
land,  but  to  gain  respect  for  that  individual 
country.  There  have  been  many  American 
military  heroes  of  many  different  back- 
grounds. However,  they  aU  have  hsul  the  taste 
of  freedom — which  gave  them  the  motivation 
to  flght  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue  through 
hard  and  trying  times. 

Inflation  and  recession  have  recently 
gripped  the  United  States.  Americans  grum- 
ble about  splraling  inflation  and  the  high  un- 
employment rate.  Is  this  any  condition  for  a 
country  celebrating  her  two-hundredth 
birthday  to  face?  Yes !  America  has  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world,  the  best 
education  system,  the  best  medical  care,  the 
list  is  infinite,  'ilie  point  Is,  regardless  of  what 
hardships  the  United  States  faces  now  or  wlU 
ever  face  In  the  future,  it  can  and  wUl  s\ir- 
mount  them.  Standing  for  two-hundred  years 
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Am  sricans. 


cel(  ibratlon 


Is  a  feat  unmatched  in 
and  I'm  sure  that 
democratic  process  will 
her  feet  two-hundred 

Our  Bicentennial 
to  the  United  States 
grlms'   dying   In   the 
Oeorge  Washington 
Forge — sick,  cold, 
surviving    for    the 
pioneers  settling  the  Wfest 
ments  for  a  home  of  tl^elr 
Walden  Pond;  Lincoln 
bringing  the  nation  ou 
Twain's  tales  of  the 
nedy  in  his  quest  for  tfuth 
less  numbers  of  men 
the  flag  would  remain 
Jxistice. 

Francis  Scott  Key  waa 
tie  of  Port  McHenry  tc 
You  See  .  .  .  that  our 
our  flag  has  been  ther( 
hundred   years.   The 
flown  through  times  of 
world  wars,  political 
countless  other  hardships 
the  flag  is  still  there — i 
a   salute   to   our   founding 
monlal  to  democracy, 
tomorrow. 
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first 
anl 

starv  Ing 


Md 


that 


FORMER      INDIANAPOLIS 
REGINALD         SULLTV 
BRATES    lOOTH 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre  sident,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attentic  n  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  the  fac  ;  that  former  Indi- 
anapolis Mayor  Reginald  Sullivan  re- 
cently celebrated  his  100th  birthday. 
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he  democratic  world, 
through  the 
keep  this  country  on 
nore  years. 

pays  tribute 
heritage:  the  pll- 
dreadful   winter; 
his  men  at  Valley 
.  and  dying — but 
of    freedom;    the 
battling  the  ele- 
own;  Thoreau  at 
at  Gettysburg;   FDR 
of  depression;  Mark 
West;   John  Ken- 
and  the  count- 
gave  their  lives  so 
l3rlng  for  liberty  and 


flag: 
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Inspired  by  the  Bat- 
write  "Oh  Say  Can 
Is  still  there."  And 
ever  since  for  two- 
and   stripes   has 
lepression,  recession, 
scandals,  inflation,  and 
But  through  it  all 
symbol  of  freedom, 
fathers,  a  testl- 
ind  a  promise  for  a 


MAYOR 
AN         CELE- 
BIRTHDAY 


Bom  on  March  IC 


Democrat,  served  twd  terms  as  mayor: 


from  1929  to  1933  anc 


had   no   problem 


In  1938  he  was  "dral  :ed"  to  run  for  his 
second  term  as  mayor  after  a  petition  was 
circulated  which  wai  signed  by  50,000 
voters  urging  him  o  seek  reelection. 
Needless  to  say  he 
winning. 

Acutely  aware  of  thje  responsibilities  of 
holding  public  office  A  :ayor  Sullivan  once 
described  the  most  t  ying  experience  of 
his  years  in  public  o  fice.  Sullivan  said: 

It  was  without  a  don  bt  when  I  was  faced 
with  a  choice  of  namln  g  one  of  two  friends 
of  mine  to  an  Importar  t 
ment.  I'm  still  not  su  -e  I  made  the  right 
decision. 


310 
seci  et 


At  his  birthday 
apolis,  Sullivan  told 
wishers  that  the 
was  drinking  with 
ing  without  restraint 

Mr.   President,   it 
Mayor  Sullivan's 
ant  is  a  fine  example 
iers.  He  is  a  friend 
pleased  to  be  able  tc 
the  occasion  of  his 


IS 

can  er 


1876,  Sullivan,  a 


from  1939  to  1943. 


celebration  in  Indian- 
friends  and  well- 
to  his  longevity 
moderation  and  smok- 


my  belief   that 

as  a  public  serv- 

to  my  fellow  Hoos- 

o  us  all  and  I  am 

commend  him  on 

lOOth  birthday. 


ADMIRAL      LA      R<K:QUE      REBUTS 
SCHLESINGER'S    3LOOMY  VIEW 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Mt.  President,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  ichlesinger  recently 
wrote  an  article  for  Fprtune  magazine  In 
which  he  decried  whit  he  perceives  as  a 
"failure  of  will"  on  tl  e  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  her  aU  es,  a  failure  mani- 
fested in  an  appareni  reluctance  to  con- 
tinue a  massive  anm  buildup.  Believing 
that  Mr.  Schlesinger  Is  not  the  only  au- 
thority on  the  subject  I  asked  Adm.  Gene 


La  Rocque  of  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation to  respond  to  the  article. 

Admiral  La  Rocque  has  sent  me  an 
excellent  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
contentions,  one  that  will  be  of  particu- 
lar value  as  we  try  to  add  s(Mne  substance 
to  the  sloganeering  about  who's  "No.  1" 
in  military  strength. 

I  commend  the  admiral's  resi>onse  to 
all  of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Selling  op  a  Threat 
(By  Adm.  Gene  La  Rocque) 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  the 
proponents  of  Increased  military  sp>endlng 
have  engaged  in  a  massive  public  relations 
blitz  In  the  national  news  media.  The  goal 
of  this  Intensive  lobbying  effort  Is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Pentagon's  $112.7  Billion  military 
budget,  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Advocates  for  Increased  military  spending 
portray  an  image  of  the  United  States  as  a 
second-rate  military  power  confronted  by  an 
ever-growing  Russian  threat.  Recent  books 
and  articles  In  national  news  magazines — 
under  such  titles  as  'Can  America  Win  the 
Next  War?"  or  "Is  America  No.  2?" — are 
gloomy  scenarios  of  the  apparent  decline  in 
American  military  might. 

The  most  outspoken  defender  of  Increased 
military  outlays  has  been  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  James  R.  Schlesinger.  In 
speeches.  Interviews,  and  articles,  the  former 
Pentagon  chief  In  neo-Churchllllan  rhetoric 
describes  his  view  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
American  military  strength. 

In  particular,  Schlesinger  attacks  what  he 
considers  the  "faltering  of  American  pur- 
pose" and  the  preoccupation  with  our  "Inter- 
nal problems  and  internal  divisions." 

Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine, he  branded  "the  loss  of  vision,  the  loss 
of  moral  stamina,  the  loss  of  national  pur- 
pose' as  the  "gravest  problem  for  the  Western 
world."  This  perceived  loss  of  will  and  direc- 
tion Schlesinger  suggests  is  manifest  In  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  support  ever  In- 
creasing military  budgets. 

Schlesinger  is  typical  of  many  today  who 
see  International  affairs  primarily  In  military 
terms.  Recently  he  said,  "The  world  has  be- 
come a  single  strategic  theater.  It  Is  plain 
that  Angola  was  one  of  the  early  dominoes 
that  fell  after  the  fall  of  Vietnam,  and  that 
this  process  of  the  gradual  erosion  of  Western 
influence  will  continue  until  such  time  as  we, 
or  our  allies,  are  prepared  to  call  a  halt." 

This  narrow  Image  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  fosters  the  view  that 
national  security  can  be  measured  only  In 
terms  of  military  power,  and  the  only  way  to 
maintain  our  status  as  a  superpower,  is  to 
demonstrate  oiu:  ability  and  will  to  intervene 
militarily  in  any  local  crises — no  matter  how 
small  or  peripheral  to  American  interests. 

The  Soviet  Union's  military  capacities  are 
significant,  but  there  is  no  evidence  Moscow 
is  racing  ahead  of  the  United  States  In  over- 
all military  strength. 

Since  1960  the  Soviets  have  placed  much 
money,  resources,  manpower,  and  planning 
into  developing  their  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  air  defense  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
match  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States 
land  based  ICBM  and  Polaris  missile  subma- 
rines during  the  early  1960's. 

In  strategic  nuclear  weapons  the  U.S.  has 
outstripped  the  Soviet  Union  In  recent  years. 
Since  1970.  the  United  States  deployed  more 
than  six  times  as  many  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  Soviets.  Today  the  United 
States  has  8.500  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
compared  with  2,500  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  has  significant  superiority 


In  nuclear  weaponry,  although  some  U.S.  offi- 
cials Imply  that  the  U.S.  Is  Inferior. 

The  large  throw  weight  capacity  of  Rus- 
sian missiles  will  permit  the  Russians  to  In- 
crease their  deliverable  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  futtire  If  they  choose  to  follow  the  U.S. 
lead.  Since  both  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  can 
destroy  each  other  many  times  now,  and 
there  Is  no  defense  against  a  missile  attack, 
it  Is  senseless,  destabilizing,  and  dangerous 
for  both  countries  to  continue  the  rapid 
build  up  of  nuclear  weapon  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  Increased  the  size  of  their 
military  establishment  from  three  million 
men  in  1960  to  4.4  million  men  today,  pri- 
marily as  a  defense  against  China  which  has 
the  largest  land  army  In  the  world.  Since 
1960  Moscow  deployed  about  a  quarter  of  Its 
army  and  air  force  strength  to  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  border  region  in  the  wake  of  the  split 
between  the  two  communist  states  in  1959. 
The  Soviet's  fear  of  a  possible  war  with  China 
has  had  a  major  Impact  on  the  nature  of 
Soviet  conventional  and  nuclear  military 
policy. 

A  serious  weakness  in  the  Soviet  military 
posture  is  their  very  high  turn-over  rate 
In  military  personnel.  The  Russians  draft 
about  one  million  men  twice  a  year.  They 
replace  almost  a  quarter  of  their  enlisted 
men  every  six  months.  Because  of  this  high 
turn-over,  the  Soviet  must  conduct  exten- 
sive basic  training  of  men  In  front  line  divi- 
sions. Because  of  this  Soviet  divisions  can- 
not maintain  a  high  level  of  combat  readi- 
ness. In  the  United  States,  with  a  profes- 
sional military  force,  only  about  3.6  percent 
of  the  total  manpower  Is  In  basic  training. 

There  Is  a  general  Impression  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  only  success  In  their  major 
foreign  policy  In  the  past  few  years.  In  fact, 
over  the  past  few  years  the  Soviets  have 
suffered  major  foreign  policy  setbacks. 

The  Portuguese  Communist  Party — one  of 
the  most  pro-Moscow  in  Western  Europe — 
failed  in  Its  attempt  to  capture  the  leader- 
ship of  the  revolution  following  the  fall  of 
the  40  year -old  dictatorial  regime  during  the 
coup  of  April    1974. 

Since  the  fall  of  Saigon  last  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  considerably  less  In- 
fluence In  Vietnam  than  during  the  war  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  pursue  an  Independ- 
ent course  between  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet's  Mideast  policy  Is  in  total 
shambles.  Egypt  has  ended  the  Egyptian- 
Soviet  Friendship  treaty,  and  Syria  appears 
to  be  moving  to  establish  a  better  working 
relationship  with   the  United  States. 

The  communist  parties  In  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  are  Increasingly  Independent  of 
Moscow.  Also  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  con- 
tinue their  Independent  foreign  policies,  and 
there  are  reports  of  a  renewal  of  armed  en- 
counters between  Soviet  and  Chinese  units 
along  the  Manchurian  border. 

In  Angola  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  have  made  any  real  head- 
way or  have  just  become  trapped  Into  a 
failure  reminiscent  of  their  Congo  fiasco  In 
the  early  1960's. 

The  period  of  greater  expansion  of  Soviet 
power  and  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  oc- 
ciured  during  the  early  post-war  years  of 
the  late  1940's,  when  the  United  States  had 
a  nuclear  weapon  monopoly  and  a  clear  cut 
edge  In  air  and  naval  forces. 

Another  aspect  of  Schlesinger's  public 
statements  is  In  his  use  of  defense  figures.  In 
his  article  In  Fortune,  Schlesinger  stated: 

"In  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decade,  the  defense  effort  has  been  cut  ap- 
proximately In  half,  on  a  proportional  basis. 
This  decline  has  been  reflected  In  every  rele- 
vant measure — share  of  G.N.P..  share  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  so  forth." 

This  slmoly  Is  not  so.  The  military  budget 
of  ihe  United  States  ten  years  ago  was  $55.9 
Billion  and  today  the  Pentagon  Is  asking  for 
$112.7  Billion  or  more  than  double  the 
amount  for  1966.  Even  so,  there  Is  no  auto- 
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matlc  need  to  Increase  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  military  forces  simply  because  the 
overall  federal  budget  has  increased.  To 
argue  that  military  budgets  should  Increase 
with  every  increase  In  the  federal  budget  is 
to  say  that  with  every  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity payments  there  should  be  a  concom- 
itant Increase  In  military  spending  without 
regard  to  the  threat  to  our  commitments  to 
other  nations.  There  is  little  logic  In  allocat- 
ing funds  for  the  military  as  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  overall  federal  budget.  The 
allocation  of  resources  should  be  based  on 
our  military  needs. 

In  the  European  states  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  there  has  been  a  general  de- 
crease In  the  percent  of  the  national  budgets 
devoted  to  military  spending  over  the  last 
five  years.  But  In  terms  of  actual  funding, 
the  military  spending  for  these  nations  has 
gone  up. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  taken  Into 
account  is  the  percentage  of  the  G.N.P.  de- 
voted to  military  spending.  To  argue  that  an 
Increase  in  the  G.N.P.  requires  an  increase  in 
funds  for  the  armed  forces  is  likewise  un- 
reasonable and  without  meaning.  The  G.N.P. 
of  the  United  States  doubled  from  1955  to 
1974  while  the  percent  of  G.N.P.  In  the 
United  States  devoted  to  military  spending 
dropped  from  8  percent  to  6  percent.  Never- 
theless, the  money  spent  for  its  military 
forces  nearly  doubled  In  the  same  period.  A 
decline  In  our  G.N.P.  would  not  automatic- 
ally call  for  a  decline  In  our  military  ex- 
penditiwes  anymore  than  an  Increase  In 
CNJ.  rationally  calls  for  an  Increase  in  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  United  States  should  spend  what  is 
necessary  for  a  proper  defense  of  this  nation, 
and  not  attempt  to  tie  military  spending  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  G.N.P.  or  the 
federal  budget. 

Another  faulty  statistical  comparison  is  to 
quote  CIA  estimates  of  Soviet  defense  costs. 
At  best  these  estimates  are  crude,  and  at 
worst  can  be  very  misleading.  Schlesinger 
stated  in  his  Fortune  article,  "In  the  aggre- 
gate, the  GIA  estimates,  the  Soviet  outspend 
the  United  States  In  dollar  equivalents  by 
about  45  percent." 

The  flgures  would  on  the  stirface  appear 
to  be  a  reason  for  great  concern,  but  the  key 
words  in  the  sentence  are  not  "45  percent" 
but  the  phrase  "in  dollar  equivalents."  There 
are  no  exact  "dollar  equivalents"  because  the 
ruble  is  not  convertable  Into  Western  money, 
and  the  CIA  must  resort  to  a  questionable 
and  tortuoxis  process  to  achieve  "equiva- 
lents." 

Without  attempting  to  measure  actual  So- 
viet military  costs,  the  CIA  calculates  how 
much  it  would  cost  the  United  States  in 
dollars  to  reproduce  the  Soviet  defense  es- 
tablishment. Because  of  this,  the  figures  are 
misleading  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man- 
power and  equipment  costs  for  both  super- 
powers are  radically  different. 

The  pay  scale  and  retirement  benefits  for 
Soviet  military  personnel  are  nowhere  as 
near  as  great  as  for  the  American  military. 
The  U.S.  Navy  recruit  receives  a  starting 
pay  of  30  times  the  amount  that  a  Soviet 
naval  conscript  receives.  The  Soviet  Army's 
pay  for  a  draftee  is  only  about  $4  per  month. 
In  the  American  Army  a  recruit  pay  Is  $361 
per  month.  When  the  CIA  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  Soviet  military  pay  they  estimate  on 
United  States  military  pay  scales.  This  ob- 
viously distorts  the  results. 

Estimating  equipment  costs  Is  also  very 
misleading.  If  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
match  some  of  America's  advanced  weap- 
ons, the  costs  in  rubles  would  literally  run 
Into  the  trillions,  because  the  Soviets  have 
yet  to  develop  the  technological  base  needed 
to  produce  some  of  these  systems.  This  is 
particularly   true    In   regards    to   electronic 


miniaturization,    advanced   computers,    and 
composite  materials. 

Most  significantly,  the  CIA  states  that  the 
"dollar  equivalents"  cost  estimates  shotild 
not  be  used  alone  to  Infer  the  relative  capa- 
bilities or  combat  effectiveness  of  Soviet  vs. 
American  military  units. 

At  the  present,  the  U.S.  Congress  h&s  be- 
fore It  the  largest  military  budget  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  $112.7  Billion,  a  16 
percent  Increase  over  last  year's  budget.  In 
terms  of  overall  costs,  the  executive  branch 
request  Is  greater  than  all  the  Federal  budg- 
ets from  1789  to  1933  added  together. 

Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  D-Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, summed  up  the  core  of  the  problem 
facing  Congress: 

"This  Is  the  largest  defense  budget  in  the 
history  of  our  nation  .  .  .  Yet,  we  are  at  peace 
and  are  in  an  era  of  detente  with  our  Inter- 
national rivals.  The  American  people  are 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  this  paradox — 
if  we  are  at  peace  and  In  an  era  of  detente, 
why  must  we  carry  the  burden  of  the  largest 
militarj'  budget  in  our  two  centuries  of  In- 
dependence?" 

A  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  Is  being  consumed  by  the  mili- 
tary sector.  Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  spent  over  $200  billion  on  basic 
research  and  development,  of  which  a  full 
^0  percent  has  gone  to  military  and  military- 
related  projects.  One-half  of  all  American 
scisntlsts  and  technicians  are  working  ou 
military-related  problems.  But  while  the 
United  States  expends  limited  resources  on 
over-priced  and  unneeded  weapons,  we  lag 
behind  other  nations  In  such  basic  areas  as 
Infant  mortality  {17th),  life  expectancy 
(20th),  and  public  expenditures  on  health 
(10th). 

The  crltlcfil  question  facing  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  "lack  of  will"  as  Schlesinger 
likes  to  point  out,  but  why  must  we  con- 
tinue to  waste  oiw  funds  on  weapons  that 
are  not  needed  or  contribute  in  only  marginal 
ways  to  our  defense.  Must  we  continue  to 
si>end  billions  on  massive  weap>ons  programs 
such  as  the  B-1  Bomber,  the  strike  cruiser, 
or  the  cruise  missUe,  which  do  not  add  to  our 
national  defense,  while  our  cities  rot  and  our 
health-care  standards  remain  below  that  of 
most  of  the  Western  European  nations? 

The  United  States  Is  a  world  leader,  and 
legitimate  defense  needs  must  be  met,  but 
we  are  not  the  world's  policeman.  More  weap- 
ons and  more  nuclear  overkill  do  not  equal 
greater  national  security.  The  executive 
branch's  request  is  15  percent  higher  than 
last  year's  military  budget.  With  a  7-percent 
built-in  inflation  factor,  the  Pentagon  Is  re- 
questing an  8-percent  real  growth,  although 
former  Pentagon  chief  Schlesinger  recently 
called  for  a  more  limited  increase  of  only 
2  to  3  percent  In  real  growth  in  our  defense 
effort. 

If  no  allowance  Is  made  for  inflation,  the 
Pentagon  would  be  required  to  take  meas- 
ures to  reduce  costs  of  present  programs  in 
order  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  defense 
effort.  If  a  7-percent  Inflation  Increase  is 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  no  reduction  in 
current  ongoing  programs  would  be  required 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  defense 
readiness.  Such  a  spending  plateau  would 
not  mean  a  decline  In  America's  capabilities 
or  even  a  leveling  of  our  capabilities. 

In  final  analysis,  an  inflation  Increas* 
should  be  an  element  In  military  budget 
planning,  and  perhaps  a  modest  1 -percent 
real  growth  Increase  can  be  justified.  If  this 
Is  done,  the  Pentagon  budget  will  be  In- 
creased by  8  percent  over  last  year.  This 
8  percent  would  still  result  In  a  savings  of 
over  $6.4  billion  from  the  proposed  military 
budget,  and  wotild  not  decrease  in  any  way 
our  defensive  strength. 


THOSE  FANTASTIC  BENNETTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  family  of  uncommon 
skill  and  awjcomplishments — the  Ben- 
netts of  Cranston,  R.I.  According  to  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
lander magazine  of  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal,  the  Bennetts  "comprise  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  family  in 
American  hockey  history."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  an  idle  assertion. 

Five  members  of  the  same  family  have 
played  or  are  now  playing  professional 
ho<^ey,  with  a  sixth  soon  to  join  them. 
Father  Harvey,  Sr,  once  played  for  the 
Boston  Bruins  and  the  Providence  Reds; 
sons  Curt  and  Harvey,  Jr.,  are  currently 
in  the  National  Hockey  League  where  a 
mere  5  percent  of  the  combatants  are 
Americans.  Curt  has  been  on  the  NHL 
all-star  team  for  the  past  two  seasons 
as  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Flames,  while 
brother  Han-ey  holds  down  a  left  wing 
position  for  the  local  Washington  Capi- 
tals. Another  son,  John,  played  for  a 
short  time  with  the  World  Hockey  As- 
sociation after  an  excellent  term  with 
Brown  University's  hockey  team.  Bill, 
age  22,  is  currently  preparing  for  the  big 
time  by  playing  in  the  minor  leagues 
while  the  youngest  son,  Jimmy,  started 
for  Brown  University's  championship 
team  this  past  season  as  a  freshman. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Ham  Davis, 
former  chief  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal's Washington  bureau  and  now  New 
York  bureau  chief  for  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  who  wrote  the  article  on 
this  exceptional  family,  and  I  ask  unan4 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  th6 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Fantastic   Beknetts 
(By  Hamilton  E.  Davis) 

It  is  10:30  on  a  raw.  Iron  grey  Sunday 
'  morning  In  late  January.  The  sprawl  of  ware- 
houses and  freight  yards  lying  between  Al- 
iens Avenue  and  the  Providence  River  Is 
mostly  deserted,  except  for  the  two  dozen 
or  so  cars  parked  outside  the  Cranston  Ice 
Bowl.  Inside,  a  handful  of  men  and  a  few 
women  stand  along  the  rink  boards,  watch- 
ting  the  incoherent  swirl  of  a  kid's  hockey 
game. 

Observing  the  proceedings  Is  a  tall,  lean, 
hawk-faced  man,  wearing  a  red  jacket,  who 
occasionally  takes  a  youngster  aside  to  de- 
liver some  quiet  advice.  Also  watching  is  an 
18-year-old  wearing  Brown  University  hockey 
pants  and  a  Cranston  East  jersey.  When  the 
game  is  over  and  the  kids  are  fooling  around, 
the  youth  swings  easily  around  one  end  of 
the  rink,  blond  hair  fiylng,  ragging  the  pick 
with  the  kids. 

The  tall  man  is  Harvey  Bennett,  a  former 
goalie  with  the  Providence  Reds,  ana, 
briefly,  the  Boston  Bruins:  he  now  runs  a 
hockey  school  for  youngsters  at  the  Ice  bowl. 
The  young  man  in  the  Cranston  East  jersey 
Is  his  son,  Jimmy,  the  youngest  of  five 
brothers  who  together  comprise  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  family  in  American  hockey 
history. 

Consider:  The  oldest  brother,  Curt  Ben- 
nett, now  27  and  a  former  All  America  player 
at  Brown  University,  Is  a  starting  left  wing 
for  the  Atlanta  Flames.  In  a  game  dominated 
overwhelmingly  by  Canadian  hockey  players, 
Bennett  has  made  the  National  Hockey 
League  All-Star  team  for  the  last  two  years. 
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He's  the  leading  goal  |corer  on  the  Flames, 
and  second  In  total  polkits. 

His  younger  brother  iHarvey,  23,  who  grad- 
uated from  Boston  Cellege,  Is  a  left  wing 
for  the  Washington  Capitals.  Only  a  part- 
time  player  In  college,] Harvey  Is  now  cloud- 
ing his  former  coach'4  reputation  by  turn- 
ing In  strong  performances  on  the  most  woe- 
begone team  In  the  NHti.        ^ 

BlU  Bennett,  22,  passed  uiTcollege  to  play 
Junior  hockey  In  Canada  with  the  Windsor 
Spitfires,  then  moved  to  Waterloo,  Iowa.  He 
has  been  plagued  with  U  hernia  problem,  but 
that  has  been  corrected  by  surgery  and  he 
Is  now  playing  with  Central  Wisconsin  of 
the  United  States  Le^S^e.  When  he  skates 
his  way  back  Into  sha|>e,  he  hop)e8  to  move 
to  PcM-t  Wayne  of  the  International  League. 

Jimmy,  the  youngest,  now  a  freshnaan  at 
Brown,  also  plays  left  wing,  and  according 
to  hlfl  brother.  Curt,  may  be  the  best  of  the 
lot.  He  broke  a  knuckle  In  a  game  against 
Harvard  early  In  the 
and  saw  plenty  of  ai 
piled  Its  best  record  lever  and  fought  for 
the  national  champlonihlp. 


n,  but  came  back 
Ion  as  Brown  com- 


The  only  brother  nc 
Is   John,   25,   who  Is 
Guadalajara,   Mexico, 
great  player  at  Cransi 
at  Brown,  and  then 
Blazers  of  the  World 


playing  hockey  now 
tudylng  medicine  in 
Lilke  his  brothers,  a 
}n  East,  John  played 
1th  the  Philadelphia 
lockey  Association. 


am  anywhere. 

u  Colisexmi  on  Long 

r.   This  Is  a   grudge 

ame.  The  hometown 

the  Atlanta  Flames 

Patrick  Division  of 


Given  the  long  season  In  the  pro  leagues 
and  the  traveling  Involved,  the  Bennetts 
seldom  get  together  during  the  season.  But  a 
passerby  who  notices  a  ball  hockey  game  In 
the  driveway  of  the  sinnett  home  In  Edge- 
wood  on  a  summer  dfiy  will  be  looking  at 
the  best  ball  hockey 

The  crowd  at  the  Ni 
Island  la  restless,  eai 
match,  an  Important 
Islanders  are  tied  wit; 
for  second  place  in  t 
the  NHL.  Both  trail  tlie  Philadelphia  Flyers 
and  lead  the  bedragglsd  New  York  Rangers 

The  Flames  start  tl^eir  high  scoring  line 
that  has  Tom  Lysiak  i  at  center  with  Curt 
Bennett  at  left  wing,  and  Hill  Graves  at 
right  wing.  When  the  referee  drops  the  puck 
at  center  Ice  It  squirts  past  Bennett  and 
goes  to  the  boards.  Beiinett  sprints  and  goes 
for  It,  racing  Dave  Leivls,  the  Islander  de- 
fenseman.  Bennett  wis  s  the  race,  but  before 
he  gets  to  the  puck  he  takes  a  smashing  el- 
bow to  the  side  of  the  head  from  Lewis,  and 
in  an  Instant,  the  sticks  ate  down  and  the 
gloves  are  off. 

Only  a  few  punchei  are  thrown  before 
the  referees  separate  tbe  two.  leaving  Ben- 
nett in  an  uncharact  srlstlc  rage.  "I  wish 
they  had  let  'em  go,"  h  is  coach,  Fred  Crelgh- 
tcn,  said  later.  "If  I  uas  a  betting  man,  I 
would  have  put  my  m<  ney  on  Bennett." 

The  first  10  seconds  sets  the  pattern  for 
the  game:  mean,  naity  and  low  scoring. 
Bennett  gets  two  roughing  penalties,  and 
Lewis  gets  two  minutes  for  elbowing  and  two 
for  roughing,  leaving  tbe  two  teams  to  play 
four  minutes  with  five  men  each  on  the  Ice. 

There  Is  no  scoring  in  the  first  period, 
but  the  Islanders  are  lorclng  the  play.  They 
are  a  tightly  disciplined,  tight-checking 
team.  Bennett  has  two  of  the  Flames'  best 
chances  to  score  in  th(  i  first  period.  He  very 
nearly  scores  on  a  backhand  from  the  slot, 
but  is  fnistrated  by  tie  Islander  goalie.  A 
few  minutes  later,  pla;  flng  left  wing  on  the 
Flames'  power  play  while  the  Islanders  are 
a  man  down,  Bennett  |  ets  a  clean  shot  from 
the  left  side,  and  Just  misses  the  top  of  the 
net. 

Despite  these  two  nisses,  it  is  clear  why 
Bennett  scores  so  well  for  Atlanta.  For  one 
thing,  he  works  harder  ;han  most  of  the  play- 
ers on  the  ice,  back  checking  hard  and 
hustling  hard  In  the  o  >rners.  Unusually  tall 
at  six  feet,  three  Incles,  he  has  deceptive 
speed,  taking  long  str  des.  But  most  of  all 
he  Is  a  thinking  hock<y  playw. 


He  does  not  have  the  cannon-Uke  slap  shot 
that  awes  fans,  but  is  hard  to  control.  Rather, 
he  positions  himself  well  around  the  net  and 
uses  a  quick  wrist  shot  that  Is  extremely 
effective.  And  at  205  ptounds,  he  is  hard  to 
push  around  In  front  of  the  net. 

On  this  night,  the  Islanders  are  carrying 
the  play  to  the  Flames,  taking  more  shots  In 
all  three  periods.  The  Flames  score  first,  but 
the  Islanders  come  back  and  the  game  ends 
in  a  2-2  tie.  The  Flames,  playing  on  enemy 
ice,  get  a  point  in  the  standings  and  have  to 
count  themselves  lucky.  "They  could  have 
blown  us  out  of  the  rink,"  Bennett  says  after- 
ward In  the  Flames'  locker  room. 

Bennett,  says  his  coach.  Fred  Creighton,  Is 
one  of  the  most  Improved  players  In  the 
league,  and  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  NHL's  top 
left  wings — hard-working,  dedicated,  a  good 
competitor.  "If  there  is  anything  I  would  like 
to  see.  It  wo\ild  be  to  have  him  take  the  body 
more,"  Creighton  says.  But  Bennett  doesn't 
get  pushed  around  much,  he  continues.  "The 
word  around  the  league  Is  that  they're  better 
off  letting  him  sleep,"  Creighton  says. 

In  the  locker  room,  Bennett  shrugs  off  a 
question  about  the  elbow  to  the  head  from 
Lewis.  "Just  got  me  Into  the  game,"  he  sajrs. 

But  esu-ller  In  the  day,  talking  at  a  nearby 
Holiday  Inn  about  his  career,  Bennett  ex- 
pnressed  some  ambivalence  about  life  In  pro- 
fessional hockey.  One  of  his  main  problems 
Is  what  he  calls  the  constant  "intimidation" 
In  the  league.  When  he  broke  into  the  pros. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  was  always  having  to  fight, 
he  recalled. 

The  professional  game  was  far  different 
from  the  play  In  American  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Part  of  It,  of  c»urse,  was  the  level 
of  skill.  Playing  much  shorter  schedules. 
American  youngsters  generally  can't  skate 
with  the  Canadians,  and  can't  shoot  or  stick 
hancUe  as  well  either.  "High  school  and  col- 
lege hockey  Is  emotional,  but  not  very 
skilled,"  Bennett  said. 

He  was  able  to  pick  up  these  skills,  although 
it  was  difficult.  Drafted  by  the  St.  Louis  Blues, 
he  played  a  year  at  Kansas  City,  but  spent 
much  of  his  second  season  bouncing  between 
Denver  and  St.  Louis.  He  made  that  switch 
five  times  In  one  year;  It  seemed  as  though 
his  clothes  were  alwajrs  in  the  other  city.  And 
he  very  nearly  gave  up. 

In  that  sununer,  however,  he  was  trsuled 
to  the  Rangers,  played  brlefiy  in  New  York, 
and  then  went  to  Atlanta,  where  his  career 
caught  fire. 

Dvirlng  this  time,  Bennett  worked  hard  at 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  game.  He  learned 
karate  and  became  an  accomplished  boxer. 
He  worked  out  fanatically.  This  has  earned 
him  some  relative  peace  from  the  back  alley 
aspects  of  the  game:  He  Is  bigger  than  most 
of  the  men  he  plays  against,  and  they  are 
testing  him  less.  StUl,  he  doesn't  like  that 
aspect  of  the  game,  and  he  conceded  frankly 
that  at  times  It  has  left  him  very  discouraged. 

It  has  bothered  young  Harvey  too,  accord- 
ing to  his  parents.  When  Harvey  was  with 
Pittsburgh,  his  mother  Diana  recalled,  he 
felt  that  he  was  being  used  as  a  goon.  And 
he  was  pleased  when,  upon  being  traded  to 
Washington,  he  was  told  by  his  new  coach 
that  he  could  fight  when  he  felt  It  was 
necessary,  but  that  he  was  there  to  play 
hockey. 

It  Is  a  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  plague 
any  American  player.  The  American  who 
plays  in  high  school  and  college  plays  pretty 
much  for  fun;  he  does  not  have  to  sacrifice 
his  education  and  possible  secondary  careers. 
That  is  very  oi ten  not  true  of  the  Canadians. 
They  start  playing  earlier,  and  by  age  16  or 
17  are  committed  to  a  professional  career.  For 
them,  hockey  often  Is  the  only  thing  stand- 
ing between  them  and  a  lifetime  of  menial 
work  In  a  small  Canadian  town. 

Bennett,  according  to  the  team's  public 
relations  man,  is  the  team  Intellectual.  He 
speaks  Russian,   has  dabbled  in   yoga  and 


transcendental  meditation,  and  travels  ex- 
tensively. He  has  also  studied  broadcfwt  Jour- 
nalism. Despite  these  brocul  Interests  and  his 
solid  education,  and  despite  also  occasional 
ambivalence  about  professional  hockey,  ha 
says  he  has  no  other  career  in  mind. 

"Hockey  is  my  career,"  he  said  simply.  "It's 
my  life." 

Although  he  spent  most  of  his  career  in 
the  minor  leagues,  and  although  In  some 
ways  his  sons  are  eclipsing  his  record  In  the 
game,  the  member  of  the  family  to  wbom 
hockey  has  always  been  a  way  o<  life  1b 
Harvey  Bennett  Sr.  Bom  in  Reglna,  Sas- 
katchewan, he  began  playing  Junior  hockey 
at  17  In  Oshawa.  A  goalie,  he  went  from 
there  to  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
to  the  Providence  Reds,  where  he  played  from 
the  late  1940s  until  1959.  Harvey  now  runs 
a  sporting  goods  store.  He  and  Diana  live 
in  a  comfortable  home  overlooking  the  pond 
In  Roger  WlUlams  Park. 

The  home  is  a  monvunent  to  hockey.  Har- 
vey's goalie  skates,  now  bronzed,  grace  a 
hall  shelf.  The  television  set  in  the  den  Is 
flanked  by  massed  ranks  of  trophies.  After  a 
recent  session  of  his  hockey  school,  Harvey 
and  Diana  relaxed  there  for  %n  hour  and 
talked  about  how  they  brought  up  their 
boys. 

"Honestly.  I  think  It  was  the  hockey  school 
that  did  it,"  Harvey  said.  "The  Mds  played 
©very  Sunday,  but  It  wasn't  a  formal  thing. 
We  have  no  such  thing  as  registration.  When 
you  come,  you  play,  but  If  you  dont  feel 
like  playing  hockey  you  can  stay  home  and 
watch  cartcmns. 

"We  try  to  make  sure  the  boys  carry  the 
puck  a  lot,  keep  their  heads  up  and  shoot 
with  the  wrist.  We  try  to  tell  the  kid  not  to 
take  that  slap  shot."  Harvey  said. 

"They  made  it  fun  for  the  boys,"  Diana 
said.  "And  no  matter  how  good  they  were, 
there  was  always  somebody  better  at  home." 

Harvey  was  a  major  Influence  at  all  times 
in  his  boys'  career.  For  example,  when  Curt 
was  being  wooed  by  the  World  Hockey  As- 
sociation before  going  to  the  Flames,  his 
father  opposed  the  idea  vigorously,  and  it 
was  dropped. 

Hockey  didn't  keep  the  Bennett  boys  from 
other  sports.  They  played  them  all,  and 
Curt  particularly  has  been  a  tournament 
class  amateur  tennis  player.  At  first  they 
didn't  want  to  play  tennis,  Diana  said,  but 
she  told  them  if  they  could  beat  her  she'd 
give  them  five  dollars.  Which  was  enough  to 
get  them  involved.  "Tennis  was  good  for  co- 
ordination and  timing,"  she  said. 

"And  we  always  played  everything  as  a 
family,"  she  continued.  "Soccer  on  Sundays 
and  so  on."  Her  boys,  she  said,  often  tease 
her  about  how  much  hockey  she  knows — 
"BlUy  is  always  telling  me  I  don't  know  any- 
thing." But  that  is  not  likely:  Diana  played 
for  the  first  women's  hockey  team  back  in 
Reglna  in  1938,  and  no  one  could  live  in 
the  Bennett  household  for  long  without  ab- 
sorbing a  hockey  education. 

With  all  the  successes,  the  Bennetts  have 
had  to  live  with  tragedy  also.  A  sixth  son, 
Peter,  drowned  at  the  pond  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams Park  three  years  ago  while  trying  to 
rescue  the  family  dog,  which  had  fallen 
through  the  ice.  He  was   11   years  old. 

Now  that  the  boys  are  laimched,  the 
Bennett  parents  maintain  a  rigorous  sched- 
ule trying  to  keep  up  with  the  careers  of 
their  children.  They  see  Jimmy  play  for 
Brown  whenever  they  are  able.  And  they  go 
to  Boston  when  the  Flames  or  Capitals  are 
coming  In  there. 

They  can  get  Atlanta  home  games  and 
Washington  home  games  on  the  radio,  but 
It  can  lead  to  some  scheduling  difficulties. 
One  night  recently,  they  caught  Curt's  game 
from  Atlanta  early  in  the  evening,  then 
tuned  In  to  Harvey's  game  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, which  started  three  hours  later.  Then 
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there  have  been  the  times  when  the  brothers 
have  opposed  one  another. 

It  happened  when  Harvey  was  playing  with 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Penguins  played  Atlanta, 
Pittsbtirgh  won,  but  Curt  Bennett  got  the 
only  goal  for  Atlanta,  which  was  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  Rhode  Island  Bennetts. 

The  situation  that  tests  them  most,  how- 
ever. Is  when  a  Bennett  Is  plajrlng  the 
Canadians  In  Montreal.  No  Montreal  sta- 
tion— at  least  none  that  broadcasts  in  Eng- 
lish— can  be  picked  up  in  Rhode  Island.  So 
they  call  a  friend  in  Montreal  near  the  end 
of  the  third  period,  the  friend  puts  the  tele- 
phone near  his  radio,  and  the  Bennetts 
listen  to  the  last  part  of  the  game  by  phone. 

They  are  able  to  accommodate  a  sizable 
audience  this  way:  There  are  five  telephone 
extensions    scattered    around    the    house. 


PROP.  JOHN  J.  BRODERICK 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  one  of  Indiana's  finest 
"adopted  sons,"  Prof.  Emeritus  John  J. 
"the  Chief"  Broderick  on  his  departure 
from  Notre  Dame  Law  School  after  30 
years  of  service.  Professor  Broderick  will 
be  leaving  to  help  start  the  new  law 
school  associated  with  Campbell  College 
in  North  Carolina.  As  a  member  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  Advisory  Council  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
"Chief"  and  observing  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  law  school  and  its  stu- 
dents. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  person 
better  qualUied  to  nuture  a  beginning 
law  school. 

Professor  Broderick's  legal  scholarship 
is  of  the  highest  caliber,  characterized  by 
rigorous  discipline,  tireless  effort,  and  in- 
novative thought.  His  teaching  of  law 
demonstrates  that  the  profession  re- 
quires more  than  technical  expertise.  All 
his  efiforts  center  around  working  direct- 
ly with  students  giving  them  careful  in- 
struction and  dedicated  concern.  In  his 
position  as  a  professor  of  law  and  in  his 
personal  life  Professor  Broderick  instills 
a  sense  of  honesty  and  resE>ect  in  the 
aspiring  attorneys  he  teaches  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  school  of  law. 

The  "Chiefs"  energy  wUd  interest  in 
the  people  around  him  will  be  the  most 
valuable  assets  he  takes  to  the  Campbell 
Law  School.  In  years  to  come,  Campbell 
lawyers  will  find  him  an  inspiring  source 
of  insight  into  the  study  of  law,  and  an 
example  of  excellence  and  integrity  in 
the  legal  profession.  In  keeping  with  his 
nature  as  a  selfless  teacher  and  friend  to 
his  students,  Jack  Broderick  will  help 
Campbell  Law  School  develop  an  out- 
standing reputation  and  train  excellent 
lawyers. 

CO^JCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977  (and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  transition  quarter  beginning 
July  1,1976). 

AMENDMENT  NO.    15S8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
amendment  number  1588  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strikA  out  "$412,600,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$412,700,- 
000.000." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$454,900,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$455  - 
000,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "$50,200,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,300,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,400,000.- 
000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  "$3,400,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  concept,  I  must  admit 
to  some  reluctance  to  participate  in  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  resolution. 
However,  as  I  interpret  it,  and  I  think 
any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
budget  law  would  suggest,  this  is  a  con- 
gressional budget,  a  Senate  and  House 
budget,  not  merely  a  budget  formulated 
by  the  committees  thereof. 

I  say  that  without  any  reflection  on 
the  distinguished  members  or  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard  and 
have  a  difficult  task  of  attempting  to  be 
all  things  for  all  people. 

I  rise  to  present  this  amendment  as 
forcefully  as  I  know  how,  not  in  dis- 
respect for  the  committee  or  its  chair- 
man, nor  the  process,  but  realizing  that 
in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  assigned 
the  Budget  Committee  it  is  Impossible 
for  them  to  have  the  expertise  necessary 
to  imderstand  how  certain  budgets  pre- 
sented, by  the  Executive,  will  impact  on 
significant  policy  decisions  that  have 
been  made  by  this  Congress,  certainly, 
those  such  as  this  one  with  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  glad  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
past  ranking  member  of  the  Juvenile 
Deliquency  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Hruska).  He  and  I  share  a  concern  for 
what  may  ensue  if  this  amendment  is  not 
successful. 

I  would  like  to  also  add  that  our  effort 
is  supported  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter. 


Since  1970  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  appointed  chairman  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  we  have 
conducted  a  lengthy  and  thoughtful  as- 
sessment of  what  should  be  done  about 
juvenile  delinquency.  There  is  much  talk 
about  crime.  Indeed,  the  papers  over  the 
wedEend  and  last  week  brought  forth 
glaring  evidence  of  escalating  crime  that 
is  not  new  to  this  Senator.  It  has  been 
evident  for  a  long  while.  Although  there 
have  been  numerous  political  speeches 
about  crime,  very  little  effort  has  been 
directed  at  what  we  can  actually  do 
about  it.  Certainly,  I  think  most  of  us 
realize  we  are  not  goin«  to  speak  it  out 
of  existence. 

Our  study  disclosed  some  rather  dra- 
matic facts.  Over  a  several-year  period  it 
was  obvious  to  us  that  half  of  the  serious 
crimes  that  we  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers were  committed  not  by  three- 
time  losers  in  their  middle  ages,  but  half 
of  the  serious  crimes  that  confront  us 
today  are  committed  by  young  people. 
Young  people  have  the  highest  recidivism 
rate,  upward  of  85  percent.  A  crime  is 
committed,  the  culprit  is  caught  and  con- 
victed. The  law  works  its  will,  and  all  too 
often  the  small  number  of  repeaters  re- 
sponsible for  most  serious  crime  are  in 
short  order  back  on  the  street  commit- 
ting subsequent  crimes. 

The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  at  the 
risk  of  oversimplifying  it  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  me  today,  is  that  we  wait 
imtil  too  late  in  the  lifetime  of  young 
human  beings  before  we  start  doing  any- 
thing. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  we  are  taught 
by  our  parents  is  that  old  adage  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  being  worth  more 
than  a  poimd  of  cure.  Yet  we  do  not 
direct  our  attention  to  preventing  crime. 
We  respond  after  the  fact.  We  respond 
to  the  event  instead  of  trying  to  prevent 
it,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  offender  early  enough  to  prevent 
further  offenses. 

Second,  our  juvenUe  justice  system, 
and  indeed  our  criminal  justice  system 
in  most  instances,  makes  matters  worse, 
particularly  as  young  people  are  im- 
pacted. We  take  someone  who  will  not 
go  to  school,  who  runs  away  from  home, 
and  incarcerate  them  with  others  who 
are  experienced  criminals,  and  some 
wonder  why  these  youngsters  commit 
second  and  more  serious  offenses. 

In  1974  we  passed  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
which  had  strong  bipartisan  support — 
88-to-l  in  this  body  and  329  to  20  In  the 
House.  With  the  help  of  Senators  Han- 
sen and  Mathias  and  others  a  veto  was 
averted.  It  was  signed  by  the  President. 
Last  September  the  program  finally, 
with  modest  funding,  was  launched.  Tlie 
effort  of  this  legislation  is  to  try  to  pre- 
vent crime,  to  try  to  intervene  at  a  time 
in  youths'  lives  when  we  can  have  an 
affect. 

We  reorganized  the  Federal  juvenile 
system.  We  placed  39  separate  agencies 
together  under  one  organization  In  the 
new  office.  Tlie  thrust  was  prevention. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  we  recog- 
nized the  significant  contribution  to  be 
made  by  private  agencies — ^Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  YMCA's  and  YWCA's— those 
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agencies  dealing  wjth  young  people's 
problems.  That  it  wis  time  public  agen- 
cies coordinate  and  not  compete  with 
private  volunteer  efforts  to  prevent 
crime. 

The  thrust  of  am«  ndment  No.  1588  is 
to  add  $100  miUion  )to  law  enforcement 
and  justice  fvmction  that  was  considered 
by  the  Budget  Conlmittee.  The  major 
portion  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  to 
fimd  the  juvenile  jus  ice  and  delinquency 
program  of  LEAA.  :iowever,  I  have  no 
objections  If  the  A  )propriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  ap]>ropriate  authority, 
determines  that  some  of  the  $110  mil- 
lion is  directed  to  oiher  worthwhile  en- 
forcement fimctions,  such  as  the  FBI, 
LEAA.  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

I  think  it  is  imporl  ant  to  focus  exactly 
on  what  this  ameridfcnent  is  designed  to 
do.  It  is  designed  td  prevent  runaways, 
truants,  and  first  ofCfenders  from  becom- 
ing lifetime  criminals.  Mr.  Elmer  Staats 
of  the  General  Ac(  oimting  OflBce  has 
concluded  that  fimd  ng  of  the  act  is  es- 
sential to  any  Fede-al  effort  to  reduce 
crime.  And  yet  in  his  budget,  despite 
the  fact  that  crime  1;  going  up,  the  budg- 
et that  we  are  now  considering  has  $300 


million  less  money 


devoted  to  fighting 


crime  than  is  presertly  being  spent 


We  are  not  asking 


the  Senate  to  spend 


more  money.  If  tills  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  are  still  going  to  save  $200 
million.  But  if  thisl  amendment  is  not 
adopted  and  if  the  Congress  adopts  the 
President's  budget  6f  only  $10  million 
for  this  crime  prevehtion  effort,  we  are, 
in  effect,  going  to  invite  the  demise  of 
the  program.  The  President's  approach 
would  kill  the  whole  program. 

We  are  presently  ^pending  $40  milUon 
which  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  President  s  budget  would  cut 
that  by  75  percent,  flown  to  $10  milUon. 
We  have  authorized  authority  for  this 
year's  budget  of  $lp0  million.  We  are 
asking  for  two-thirds  of  that  amount  in 
this  amendment  Lai  it  year  this  body  ap- 
propriated $75  milli(  n.  *- 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  are 
concerned  about  crine,  and  if  they  are 
concerned  about  oi  r  young  people,  to 
join  us  in  this  effori 

Mr.  President,  ii  addition  to  the 
strong  support  f roi  ti  the  ranking  Re- 


publican member  o 


the  Judiciary,  I  aii  especially  pleased 
to  have  the  strong  si  pport  of  the  ranking 


Republican  member 


(Mr.  Mathias).  wh)se  statement  I  am 


pleased  to  present 


and  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  his  ren  larks  and  an  attach 
ment  be  printed  in  he  Record  following 


mme. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 

Statement  op 

As  a  co-author  of 
and  Impoundment 
the  necessity  of  handling 
In  a  rational  manner 
spending  and  lower 
member  of  the  Senat^ 
mlttee — which  has 
annual  Federal  budgejt 
I  am  well  aware  of 
herlng  to  the  strict 
der  this  law,  especla^y 
pressed  state  of  our 

Despite  my  underslandlng 
abide  by  the  strlctur  s 


the  Committee  on 


of  the  subcommittee 


OFFICER.  Without 
ordered. 

£  ENATOR  Mathias 
thj 

Aiit 


In^ 


In  ireased 


Congressional  Budget 

of  1974,  I  recognize 

the  Federal  budget 

order  to  ensure  wiser 

(Jeflclts.  Moreover,  a^-tr 

Appropriations  Com- 

power  over  the 

under  the  1974  act — 

;he  Importance  of  ad- 

p  ocedures  set  forth  un- 

In  light  of  the  de- 

ec(Dnomy. 

of  the  need  to 
set  forth  under  this 


legislation,  I  am  compelled  to  Join  my  col- 
league, Senator  Bayh,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency — of  which  I  am  rank- 
ing minority  member — In  ofiferlng  an  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  budget  outlay  con- 
tained In  S.  Con.  Res.  109  for  the  law  en- 
forcement and  Justice  function  (750)  by  an 
addition  of  $100,000,000. 

My  support  for  this  amendment  is 
grounded  on  my  firm  belief  that  absent  such 
additional  funding  the  hopes  which  accom- 
panied the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  will  not  become  a  reality.  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  fund  the  bUl  at  a 
level  approaching  Its  authorization  celling 
frustrates  the  realization  of  the  promises 
which  accompanied  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  although  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  authorizes  funding  levels  of  $75 
million,  $125  million  and  $150  million  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  act's  existence,  the 
actual  appropriations  have  fallen  far  short 
of  these  marks.  For  example,  despite  the 
$150,000,000  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  President  has  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  only  $10,000,000. 

Despite  my  belief  in  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  the  giildelines  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act,  I  cannot  stand  by  while 
the  Congress  once  again  falls  to  adequately 
support  this  program,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  fundings  Congress  Itself  made  when 
it  passed  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act,  Just  over  18  months 
ago,  as  the  act  states  In  section  101: 

( 1 )  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  today: 

(2)  Understaffed,  overcrowded  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  services,  and  correctional 
facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  Individual- 
ized Justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  Present  Juvenile  courts,  foster  and  pro- 
tective care  programs,  and  shelter  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless,  abandoned,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren who.  because  of  this  falliwe  provide  ef- 
fective services,  may  become  delinquents: 

(4)  Existing  programs  have  not  adequately 
responded  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are 
addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs,  particularly 
nonopiate  or  polydrug  iisers; 

(5)  Juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
through  programs  designed  to  keep  students 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  prevention  of  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions  and  expulsions; 

(6)  States  and  local  communities  which  ex- 
perience directly  the  devastating  failures  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  do  not  presently 
have  sufficient  expertise  or  adequate  re- 
sources to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency;    and 

(7)  Existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency. 

Congress  finds  fxirther  that  the  high  in- 
cidence of  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
today  results  in  enormous  annual  cost  and 
immeasurable  loss  of  human  life,  personal 
security,  and  wasted  human  resources  and 
that  Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  the  national  welfare  requiring 
immediate  and  comprehensive  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  and  prevent 
delinquency. 

Clearly,  unless  additional  funding  is  forth- 
coming the  act's  goals  of  providing  an  effec- 
tive Federal  campaign  against  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  thus  drastically  reducing  the 
Juvenile  crime  rate — now  approaching  one- 
half  of  all  crimes — Will  not  be  achieved. 

For  example,  there  will  be  a. real  and  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  child  service  programs  In 
the  States  If  adequate  funding  Is  not  pro- 
vided. In  my  State  of  Maryland,  for  example, 
State  officials  In  the  Community  Services 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Serv- 


ices have  indicated  to  me  they  are  unable  to 
go  forward  with  programs  they  have  devel- 
oped to  deal  with  problems  of  truancy  and 
runaway  chUdren  because  the  funds  contem- 
plated by  the  act  have  not  been  avaUable. 
This  is  particularly  tragic  because  more  seri- 
ous Juvenile  delinquency  problems  can  often 
be  avoided  If  children  are  helped  at  these 
earlier  stages. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  Federal  funding  can 
be  multiplied  by  the  efforts  of  private  service 
organizations  which  work  with  State  youth 
programs.  In  Maryland,  the  Maryland  Jay- 
cees — which  comprise  105  chapters  and  5000 
members  statewide — ^have  done  admirable 
work  with  runaway  and  delinquent  children. 
But.  as  their  officials  have  Informed  me  they 
could  do  more  if  there  were  adequate  Federal 
funding  of  the  program  with  which  thej 
work. 

In  conclusion,  the  case  for  an  increased 
budget  outlay  for  the  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  cannot  be  denied.  This 
Is  particularly  true  at  a  time  when  9  States 
and  two  Jurisdictions  find  themselves  unable 
to  participate  In  the  programs  offered  under 
the  act,  partially  as  a  result  of  the  absence 
of  sufficient  Federal  funding.  Consequently, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
mend  and  help  bring  about  the  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1974. 

First  Annual  Report  (September  30,  1976) 

OF  the  Office   of  Juvenile  Justice  and 

Delinquency   Prevention 

part  one — introduction 

Youthful  crime  In  this  country  has  in- 
creased dramatically  over  the  past  decade. 
This  problem  Is  detaUed  In  the  statistics: 

Arrests  of  juveniles  for  serious  crime — acts 
of  violence  and  stealth — increased  by  144 
percent  between  1960  and  1973. 

Persons  under  the  age  of  18  are  responsi- 
ble for  45  percent  of  all  arrests  for  serious 
crime  and  for  23  percent  of  all  arrests  for 
violent  crime. 

Some  criminal  acts  are  committed  predom- 
inantly by  youths.  Burglaries  and  auto  thefts 
are  overwhelmingly  youth  crimes. 

The  peak  age  for  arrests  for  violent  crimes 
is  18,  followed  by  17  16  and  19.  The  peak  age 
for  arrests  for  major  property  crimes  Is  16, 
followed  by  15  and  17. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  system — society's  In- 
stitutional response  to  Juvenile  crime — faces 
serious  problems.  It  must  determine  which 
youths  to  handle,  and  how  to  do  this  so  as 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  both  the  youth 
and  society.  There  are  12  arrests  for  every 
100  Juveniles  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17; 
most  Juveniles  arrested  have  not  committed 
a  serious  crime  and  some  have  not  commit- 
ted a  crime  at  all.  A  surprising  number  have 
been  arrested  for  status  offenses — acts  such 
as  running  away,  truancy,  promiscuity,  and 
Incorrigibility — that  would  not  be  crimes  if 
committed  by  adults.  The  juvenile  Justice 
system  often  represents  the  only  available 
resource  for  these  youth. 

Studies  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  have 
shown  that  It  often  treats  offenders  In  an 
inconsistent  way:  status  offenders  may  be 
Incarcerated  and  serious  repeat  offenders 
may  be  put  on  probation.  Studies  also  have 
shown  that  treatment  programs  established 
by  the  juvenile  Justice  system  have  been 
largely  Ineffective  In  changing  Juveniles'  be- 
havior. Major  problems  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  are  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  role  and  scope  of  the  juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  and  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  treatment  programs  for  juvenile  offenders. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  little  or  no  co- 
ordination among  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  delinquency  control  re- 
sponslbUltles.  Instead  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  policy,  objectives,  priorities, 
and  evaluation  criteria  to  determine  program 
effectiveness.  National  leadership  In  these 
areas  is  required. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  much  time.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say,  with  respect 
to  the  opening  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  under- 
taking to  define  the  role  of  the  Budget 
Committee  relative  to  that  of  the  other 
committees  and  the  Individual  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  I  do  not  disagree 
with  this  definition  at  all.  Obviously,  the 
process  ought  to  be  one  to  which  the  en- 
tire Senate  can  contribute  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

With  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  connection  with  this  resolution, 
it  is  my  view  that,  with  rare  exceptions, 
we  ought  to  support  the  resolution  which 
a  majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
was  able  to  agree  upon  and  report  to 
the  Senate.  Otherwise,  we  will  simply 
invite  an  open  door  on  every  decision 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  made, 
and,  in  effect,  try  to  repeal  the  Budget 
Committee  process  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  would  be  time  consuming 
and,  I  think,  would  be  a  disservice  to  our 
objective. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  Senator's  pre- 
rogative to  argue  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular program  which  he  feels  Is  jeop- 
ardized by  the  overall  functional  totals  of 
function  750  in  the  budget  resolution 
before  us.  I  would  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before,  that  the  Budget  Committee 
is  not  a  line  item  committee,  that  when 
we  adopt  a  fimctlonal  total,  we  are  not 
undertaking  to  mandate  how  that  total 
will  be  distributed  among  the  programs 
that  are  covered. 

The  third  point  I  would  make,  that 
perhaps  has  not  been  made  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  is  that  the  fact  that  these 
functional  totals  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  President  does  not  mean  we  are 
mandating  the  distribution  within  those 
functions  that  the  President  had  in  mind. 
All  we  have  done  with  these  functional 
totals  is  say  that  these  are  the  dollars 
that  we  think  should  be  available  In 
this  function.  The  details  are  to  be 
spelled  out  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. Those  committees  should  not  be 
inhibited  as  to  details  by  any  personal 
ideas  that  the  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers had,  or  by  the  details  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  tiie  administration  have 
proposed. 

This  is  not  a  line  item  committee.  We 
did  not  undertake  a  decision  on  how 
much  money,  if  any,  ought  to  be  allo- 
cated to  juvenile  justice.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear,  so  that  the  legislative  record 
is  clear,  whatever  the  outcome  of  this 
amendment. 

The  President's  budget,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  requests  $707  million  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Certainly  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  allocate  more  than  the  $10  million 
that  the  President  has  allocated  for  Ju- 
venile justice  out  of  the  $707  million  he 
has  requested  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  an  extensive  discussion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Friday,  in  which 


he  pointed  out  his  concern,  matming 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
take  it  that  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, as  to  whether  or  not  the  amount  al- 
lowed Is  too  tight  to  permit  adequate 
funding  for  the  juvenile  Justice  program. 

I  think  that  I  would  be  accurate  in 
describing  the  Budget  Committee's  atti- 
tude on  this  matter  in  this  fashion:  I 
think  several  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  not  all  of  them,  expressed 
concern  about  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  imder  the  LEAA  program 
since  its  inception.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  the  program  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  close  scrutiny  during  this  budget  year, 
to  determine  whether  savings  in  addi- 
tion to  those  proposed  by  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Committee  might  not  be 
achieved.  If  sufficient  savings  cannot  be 
achieved,  the  committee,  of  course,  ought 
to  make  that  case  and  bring  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  request  for  additional  funding. 
But  at  the  mcanent,  our  attitude  has 
been  that  we  want  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  and  force  a  careful  examination  of 
spending  programs  within  the  budget. 

We  have  not  made  any  committee 
judgment  on  the  juvenile  justice  pro- 
gram. Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  most 
sympathetic  to  the  juvenile  justice  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  case  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land on  PMday  is  a  most  persuasive  one, 
because  it  happens  to  be  in  hne  with  my 
own  views  about  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  make  one  other 
point? 

I  understand  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget,  the  year  in  which  we  now 
are,  the  LEIAA  estimate  is  that  about 
$120  million  of  the  LEAA  budget  is  being 
used  by  State  and  local  governments  for 
juvenile  justice. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  lot  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  As  to  the  Idea  that  we 
should  look  Into  it  and  scrutinize  it.  that 
is  exactly  what  we  do  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  still 
have  crime,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  LEAA  funds.  Well,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  to  the  Senator  f  rcHn 
Maine,  we  still  have  cancer;  too.  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  should  relax  our  efforts 
in  the  research  to  find  the  answer  for  it. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  the  com- 
mittee's prop)osal  means  250  less  jobs  in 
the  FBI,  when  crime  is  up.  This  means 
that  we  do  not  have  the  funds  for  the 
education  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers or  the  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  juveniles  out  of  the  courts.  You 
put  them  in  the  courts,  you  put  them  In 
the  reform  school,  you  put  them  in  jail, 
and  how  much  does  that  cost?  I  mean, 
these  are  the  guesticms. 

I  listened  to  Mr.  Heller  on  Meet  the 
Press  yesterday.  Of  course,  he  does  not  go 
along  with  the  administration  100  per- 
ceat.  I  think  we  have  become  a  little  too 
conservative-conscious.  I  wonder  some- 
times if  this  Is  a  response  to  Ronald  Rea- 


gan or  President  Ford,  or  whether  it  is 
really  a  response  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  are  here  to  serve  them. 

Hie  argument  is  made  that  sometimes 
you  can  get  yourself  into  a  big  stalemate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Maine  yielded 
himself  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSEIIE.  I  yield  the  Senator  an- 
other 2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Maine,  I  realize 
what  we  are  up  against  here,  ancLL'rea- 
lize  what  hapi>ened  to  the  other  amend- 
ments that  came  up  last  Friday;  but  I 
would  hope  we  are  not  precluded  one  way 
or  the  other.  No  matter  what  happens  on 
this  floor  today,  we  would  like  to  debate 
this  subject. 

We  have  these  witnesses  come  before 
our  committee.  We  start  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  we  go  imtll  12:301n  the 
afternoon.  We  meet  again  at  2  o'clock, 
we  go  until  5  o'clock.  We  listen  to  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  llien  we  get  out  on  the 
floor  here,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Budget  Committee  thought.  In  Its  good 
Judgment,  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
LEAA  money  is  being  wasted. 

Now,  who  told  them  that?  Where  did 
they  get  the  Information?  They  did  not 
hear  one  witness;  who  told  them?  The 
administration. 

Has  this  Congress  beccmie  the  patsy  for 
the  administration?  Must  we  sustain 
their  budget?  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

When  the  thing  was  real  hot,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  they  would  not  give  us 
10  cents  for  Juvenile  delinquency.  I  do 
not  mean  my  remarks  to  be  an  affront 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine — that  is  why  he  is  going  to  give 
me  more  time — ^but  all  I  want  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, is  that  we  work  hard  on  these 
budgets. 

I  realize  what  the  situation  is,  and  that 
everyone  wants  to  keep  within  the  con- 
text of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
administration.  But  what  did  they  do 
on  defense?  They  ask  for  every  dollar, 
and  they  do  not  want  one  nickel  cut.  The 
administration  knew  that  they  had  to 
raise  it  by  15  percent  on  defense,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  they  did  not, 
they  knew  Congress  would  not  do  it.  So 
what  do  they  do?  They  cut  the  social  pro- 
grams. They  take  it  out  on  the  Juveniles, 
they  take  It  out  on  the  FBI,  the  elderly, 
and  the  sick. 

They  take  It  out  on  more  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple out  of  work  because  they  know  that 
is  going  to  be  the  debate  in  the  Chamber. 

They  did  that  with  us  on  aid-to-educa- 
tion in  Impacted  areas.  They  would  never 
put  10  cents  up  for  impacted  areas.  They 
did  that  because  they  knew  that  Con- 
gress would  put  it  in.  Then  President 
P^rd  would  go  before  the  people  on  tele- 
vision, and  he  will  say:  "Look  what  they 
did  to  me.  They  put  all  that  money  back 
in." 

And  everyone  knows  that  every  school 
committee  was  looking  for  that  money 
that  had  been  bankrupted. 

Take  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  they 
took  everything  out  of  Quonset  Point.  We 
expanded    our   schools.   We   built   the 
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houses.  They  are  al 
schooh-ocHns  are  empt  f 

And  the  Govemmept  says,  "Now,  you 
go  fish  or  cut  bait." 

That  is  where  we 
that  does  not  happen 

I  repeat  again.  Mkybe  we  ought  to 
withdraw  this  amendn  lent.  I  do  not  know 
We  ought  to  take  uij  this  fight  at  the 
proper  time  after  we 
nesses  before  us. 

As  we  were  told  herfe  last  Friday,  ''You 
come  out  with  the  justifications  and  jus- 
tify, and  we  will  change  our  minds." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  2  miiutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
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boarded  up.  The 


stand,  and  I  hope 
to  us. 


have  had  the  wlt- 


ingi 


I  have  said  it 


time  do  I  have  remaii 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I 
all. 

The  PRESIDING  OtnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  3  minutes  remain  - 
ing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yielfi  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  iiom  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  An(  this  is  in  conclu- 
sion, because  I  have  a  [ready  reached  my 
crescendo. 

I  merely  state  that  here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  hiunan  beinus.  We  are  dealing 
with  kids.  And  we  ar ;  dealing  with  law 
enforcement  by  the  F  BI. 

I  am  saying  right  lere  and  now.  for 
every  nickel  that  you  save  in  programs 
for  the  prevention  ol  crime,  once  that 
crime  happens,  you  s  )end  a  dollar.  Are 
we  going  to  end  up  bel  ng  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish?  I  hope  that  does  not 
happen. 

I  repeat  again  that :  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  happen.  Tliere  are  few  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  The  rest  cannot 
hear  this  argument.  Senators  will  not 
know  the  logic  being  i  ised  now,  but  they 
5?ill  be  dropping  in,  they  wUl  be  troddlng 
in,  and  "If  I  like  ED)rE  Muskte,  I  will 
vote  to  go  along  with  Eddie  Muskte;  if  I 
like  the  Senator  fron  Oklahoma,  I  will 
go  along  with  him — the  facts  be  darned." 

The  PRESIDING  O  PFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  mini  te  has  expired. 
.  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  t^ank  the  Chair  for 
being  so  generous  anfl  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  |  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN>.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr. 
Senator  yield  me  3  mfciutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  g'  ad  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ris ;  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  b; 
Indiana,  which  has 
eloquently    supportec 
from  Rhode  Island. 

This  Senator  is  no 
the  Chamber  asking  :  or  more  funds.  He 
is  one  who  has  a  record  of  voting  for  or 
advocating  fiscal  rej  iponsibility  in  Its 
place.  Notwithstandir  g  the  noble  senti 
nrents  that  are  exp  ained  here  about 
sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  budget 
and  so  on,  Mr.  President,  It  miist  be 
remembered  that  the  budget-making 
process  and  the  proce  >s  of  appropriating 
money  are  selected  eports  to  determine 
priorities. 


President,  will  the 


the  Senator  from 
seen  so  ably  and 
by    the    Senator 

prone  to  come  to 


It  does  not  mean  Indiscriminate  cut- 
ting. It  does  not  mean  indiscriminate  ap- 
propriation. It  meaps-a  selective  process 
on  the  basis  of  priorities. 

I  suggest,  most  urgently,  that  the 
amendment  which  woiUd  Increase  the 
level  of  the  functional  category  for  law 
enforcement  and  Justice  by  $100  mllhon 
is  a  high  priority.  Included  in  the 
amendment  are  funds  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Act,  which  was  the  product  really  of 
the  energy  and  talent  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  helped  him  in  the  adop- 
tion of  that  legislation  because  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  thrust  of  law  enforce- 
ment should  be  directed  to  youths  age 
16  to  26.  The  highest  percentage  of  crime 
is  committed  by  juveniles  in  that  age 
range. 

Without  a  restoration  of  funds  for 
this  program,  it  will  be  starved  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  Last  year,  the 
Department  of  Justice  experienced  a  $100 
million  cut  in  funds,  most  of  it  visited 
upon  LEAA,  and  now  we  have  another 
cut. 

This  would  be  a  partial  restoration, 
and  it  should  be  made.  The  law  enforce- 
ment education  program — ^LEEP — is  a 
most  desirable  program  oecause  it  trains 
law  enforcement  ofBcers. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
"ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  LEEP  program 
trains  officers  and  people  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field  in  all  of  its  aspects  who 
in  the  main  will  be  devoting  their  talents, 
resources,  and  time  to  dealing  with  crime 
in  that  age  bracket  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  deny  funds 
for  two  such  worthwhile  programs,  and 
continue  to  consider  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  request  for  a 
line-of-business  reporting  program? 
This  program,  if  funded,  would  allow  the 
FTC  to  harass  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions by  requiring  line-of-business  data. 
What  makes  the  request  for  these  funds 
even  more  outrageous  is  the  fact  that 
this  matter  is  presently  tied  up  in  liti- 
gation before  the  coiu-ts. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  this  particular 
item,  Mr.  President,  is  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  the  priorities  that  must  be 
considered  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  Federal  spending  across 
the  board. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  We  have  painstaking  hearings  in 
which  we  hear  the  logic,  force,  and  basis 
for  determining  priorities.  We  are  not 
dealing  solely  with  numbers.  We  are  also 
dealing  with  human  problems  and  the 
progress,  safety  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  once  again  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  in  the  interest 
of  avoiding  a  pseudo-savings  in  the 
budget  that  Is  unsupported  both  in  the 
record  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senators    that    they    have 


made  a  most  persuasive  case.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  challenge  their  case 
on  the  merits  at  all. 

Second,  I  agree  also  that  this  Is  a  tight 
budget,  in  light  of  the  Senator's  con- 
cerns, and  I  voted  personally  to  put  $100 
million  more  in  it  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  I  wel- 
come this  debate.  In  this  morning's  press 
I  read  that  we  have  provided  $17  billion 
more  for  social  programs  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  $17  billion  more,  creating 
the  impression  that  somehow  we  have 
been  spendthrift  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  have  Senators  of 
prestige,  matching  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, making  the  point  that  even  our  budg- 
et Is  tight  and  that  meritorious  programs 
are  being  jeopardized  or  are  mider- 
funded. 

I  think  that  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  budget  discipline  is 
working  and  were  it  not  for  these  pro- 
tests of  the  budget  then  the  public 
might  well  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  we  have  too  much  fat  here. 

So  I  say  to  our  colleagues,  and  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  will 
imderstand  this,  that  I  have  heard  per- 
suasive arguments  of  this  kind  from 
every  sector  of  the  budget,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  no,  especially  for  one  with 
my  voting  record  and  backgrroimd.  I 
mean,  I  am  persuaded  by  argiunents  of 
the  kind  I  have  heard  here  this  after- 
noon. But  I  think  I  have  an  obUgation 
to  defend  the  discipline  imposed  by  this 
resolution,  and  at  this  point  I  am  will- 
ing to 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  a  minute  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply point  out  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  the 
outlays  for  function  750,  law  enforce- 
ment-Justice, were  $2.9  billion;  for  fis- 
cal 1976  they  were  $3.4  billion,  a  jump 
of  $500  million,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Budget  Committee  is  to  stay 
at  the  $3.4  billion  figure  for  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  seen 
the  occurrence  happen  here  that  we  have 
seen  in  other  categories.  Last  Friday  we 
had  extensive  debate  about  the  desira- 
bility of  adding  several  hundred  million 
dollars  in  the  veterans  function.  Later 
today  we  are  going  to  have  argmnents  in 
favor  of  adding  money  to  the  agricul- 
tural fimctlon. 

The  problem  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  is  that  there  are  so  many  good 
things  that  everyone  would  like  to  do 
that  we  simply  cannot  aCford. 

We  are  trying  very  hard,  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  to  apportion  the  money  we 
have  available  to  do  the  things  that  Con- 
gress feels  are  of  the  highest  priority. 
We  sincerely  beUeve  that  the  decisions 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  made  are 
such  that  It  will  allow  the  essential  woit 
of  fimctlon  750  to  go  ahead,  and  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  how  much  time  remains,  I  wish  to 
just  sxan  up  briefly.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  I  yield  those  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  distingiiished  chair- 
man and  my  friend  has  been  very  kind. 
In  listening  to  him  and  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  we  are  all  very  concerned  In 
understanding  each  other's  position.  I 
think  It  Is  Important  to  reflect  on  the 
policy  implicit  in  the  reduction  in  ques- 
tion. We  want  to  be  fiscally  prudent. 
We  do  not  want  unnecessary  spending. 
Yet,  If  this  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  supported  by  my  friends 
from  Nebraska  and  Rhode  Island  suc- 
ceeds, the  budget  In  this  component  will 
still  be  $200  million  less  than  the  actual 
total  amoimt  we  are  spending  this  year 
without  accounting  for  the  impact  of  In- 
flation. 

When  we  see  the  never  ending  head- 
lines about  crime,  I,  for  one,  think  we 
had  better  take  a  hard  look  at  whether 
we  are  actually  being  prudent  in  assess- 
ing the  overall  budget  allocation.  As 
crime  goes  up,  do  we  really  want  to  spend 
less  to  prevent  It? 

I  should  emphasize  that  there  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Supported  by  those  who  have  spoken 
previously  and  supported  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  who, 
because  of  a  constituency  problem  Is  not 
able  to  be  present,  I  have  been  support- 
ing an  effort  to  try  to  do  something  about 
children  problems  before  they  become 
adult  problems  and  society's  problems.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  yoimg  toughs 
who  rob  and  rape  and  pillage.  We  have  to 
treat  them  appropriately.  I  am  talking, 
however,  about  the  grade  school  kids, 
jimior  high  school  kids,  with  emerging 
problems.  We  must  deal  with  them  In 
such  a  way  that  will  prevent  an  escala- 
tion in  the  seriousness  of  their  conduct. 

We  enacted  this  legislation  in  1974.  We 
finally  forced  the  President  to  accept  the 
$40  million  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  We  passed  $75  miUion 
last  year.  The  appropriating  committee 
and  the  authorizing  committee  request 
$100  million.  The  President  disagrees.  He 
is  even  trying  to  gut  and  eliminate  the 
$112  million  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
referred  to  which  incidentally  is  for  pro- 
grams other  than  prevention.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  no  way  of  knowing 
this,  but  in  extending  LEAA,  the  Presi- 
dent has  one  line  in  S.  2112  that  would 
excise  that  maintenance  of  effort  section. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  crime,  if  we 
are  concerned  about  prevention,  if  we  are 
concerned  about  young  people,  we  had 
better  vote  "yes"  on  this  and  join  some 
50  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the 
YWCA,  the  YMCA,  the  National  Coimcil 
of  Jewish  Women,  the  American  Legion 


Youth  Committee — every  organization  in 
America  that  is  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  young  people  and  that  has 
supported  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  from 
its  inception.  They  are  supporting  our  ef- 
fort to  return  dollars  to  our  commu- 
nities, so  that  they  can  deal  with  the 
problems  of  yoimg  people  where  and 
when  they  can  be  solved — ^not  here  In 
Washington,  not  in  the  White  House 
where  they  have  no  support,  but  in  their 
own  hometowns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  many  organizations  supporting  the  act 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Organizations     Endorsing     the     Juvenile 

Delinquency    Prevention    Act    or    1974 

(Public  Law  93-415) 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Mvinlclpal  Employees. 

American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

American  Legion,  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Chinese  Development  CouncU. 

Christian  Prison  Ministries. 

Emergency  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

John  Howard  Association. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association. 

National  Alliance  on  Shaping  Safer  Cities. 

National  Association  of  Coxintles. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  State  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Program  Administrators. 

National  Collaboration  for  Youth:  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America.  Girls'  Clubs,  Girl  Scouts  of  U.S_A., 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  Red  Cross  Youth 
Service  Programs,  4-H  Clubs,  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
National  Board  of  YWCAs,  and  National 
CouncU  of  YMCAs. 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  Committee  on 
ChUd  Development  Audrey  Rowe  Colom, 
Chairperson  Committee  Jill  Ruckelshaus, 
Presiding  Officer  of  Commission. 

National  Conference  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Administrators. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  CouncU  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

National  CouncU  of  Organizations  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

National  Federation  of  State  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureau  Associations. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  Information  Center  on  Volunteers 
in  Courts. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Network  of  Rxinaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Youth  Alternatives  Project. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps. 

U.S.  Conference  of  tia.yan. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  regarding  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  to  Increase  budget  au- 


thority and  outlays  by  $100  million  In 
function  750,  Law  Enforcement  and  Jus- 
tice, for  fiscal  1977 — for  juvenile  justice 
activities. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommended 
$3.3  biUion  In  budget  authority  and  $3.4 
billion  in  outlays  fimction  750  for  1977, 
the  same  as  the  President's  budget. 

I  sm>port  the  stated  objective  of  the 
amendment.  However,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  does  not  deal  In  line 
items  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  Inappro- 
priate to  try  to  treat  line  item  matters 
In  our  consideration  of  the  Budget  reso- 
lution today. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  program  mix  within  the 
budget  functional  areas — such  as  this 
one — is  vested  in  the  authorizing  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  If  these  cwn- 
mittees  recommend  such  a  change  and  It 
is  the  will  of  Congress,  I  beheve  that  the 
Increase  proposed  could  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  am  voting  against  the 
amendment  in  the  Interest  of  holding 
down  the  deficit. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Justice  category. 

The  committee  has  adopted  the  level  of 
spending  recommended  by  the  President. 
The  President's  budget  is,  however,  pre- 
dicated on  several  serious  reductions  in 
important  programs,  including  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  program.  LEAA  block 
grants,  LEEP,  Legal  Services,  FBI  train- 
ing for  local  police  and  LEAA  discretion- 
ary grants. 

In  fact,  two  of  these  programs  would 
be  decimated  under  the  President's  budg- 
et. One  is  the  fledgling  juvenile  delin- 
quency program.  Some  $40  million  was 
appropriated  for  this  program  In  fiscal 
1976.  Through  a  recission  proposal, 
which  was  not  accepted,  the  President 
sougW  to  reduce  this  amount  to  $25  mll- 
hon, with  the  remaining  $15  milUon  to 
be  used  In  fiscal  1977.  When  the  recission 
was  not  approved  and  the  entire  $40 
million  made  available  by  the  Congress, 
this  left  only  $10  million  In  requests  for 
fiscal  1977.  Obviously,  this  would  seri- 
ously imdercut  efforts  to  move  ahead  on 
this  program. 

In  the  E>ast  several  years,  efforts  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  have  been 
spurred  across  the  Nation  by  the  avail- 
ability of  new  funds  through  this  pro- 
gram. In  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  example, 
funds  have  been  used  for  Shelter  House, 
which  assists  runaway  children — chil- 
dren whose  growing  years  are  not  as 
easy  as  we  would  hope  and  who  need 
help  in  coping  with  the  world  around 
them.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  a  program  on  which  we  should 
skimp. 

Under  the  President's  program,  the 
LEEP  program  would  be  eliminated. 
This  program  provides  education  and 
training  programs  for  poUcemen  to 
enable  them  to  increase  their  skills  and 
academic  training.  In  fiscal  1975,  the 
last  year  for  which  full  figures  are  avail- 
able. 13  institutions  in  Kentucky  par- 
ticipated In  this  program. 
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The  legal  services  pi  ogram,  which  ad- 
mittedly experienced  i  number  of  prob- 
lems in  its  very  early  years,  has  been 
restructured  as  a  pubic,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration and  is  pursuing  Its  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  legal  pervices  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  tje  unable  to  afford 
them. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  recommended  to 
the  Budget  Committee  that  provision 
be  made  above  the  Resident's  budget 
for  these  programs,  tnd  I  understand 
that  the  House  has  tiken  that  course. 
I  believe  these  are  In^^rtant  programs 
which  should  not  be 
not  want  to  suggest  ifhat  I  approve  of 
the  reductions  recommended  in  the 
President's  budget.  Fir  that  reason.  I 
am  supporting  the  aiiendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  I  idiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  if 
Maine  thinks  it  is  ai^propriate  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OjTlCER.  Is  there 
a    suflficient   second? 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Why 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  ^ome  point  in  the 
next  debate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  At  any 
from  Maine  feels  it 
would  like  to  ask  for  t^e  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Under  the  previous 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  to  off(ir  an  amendment 
on  which  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate. 


There    is    not    a 

svere  not  ordered, 
io  we  not  ask  for 


time  the  Senator 
is  appropriate,  I 


order,  the  Chair 


call 


]30.    1589 

President,  I 
1589. 
OFFICER.     The 


AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr 
up  my  amendment  Nd 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stafed 

The  assistant  legislajtive  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ne^ 
LEY)  proposes  an 
of  a  substitute,  number^ 


se<  ;tion 


1,001 1 


The  amendment  in 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after 
and  Insert  the  following 

That  the  Congress  hereby 
declares,  pursuant  to 
Congressional  Budget 
the  fiscal  year  beginning 

(1)  the  appropriate  lejvel 
outlays  Is  $405,800,000, 

(2)  tbe    appropriate 
budget  authority  Is  $450 

(3)  the  amount  of  d^clt 
which   Is  appropriate  In 
conditions  and  all  other 
$43,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  recommended 
enues   Is    $362,400.000.00( 
by  which  the  aggregate 
enues  should  be  decrease^! 
and 

(5)  the   appropriate 
debt  Is  $702,600,000,000 
which  the  temporary  sta^tory 
debt    should    be 
$56,400,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  the 
total  budget  outlays 


accord  Ingly 


anil 


York   (Mr.  Buck- 
amend|nent  In  the  natvire 
1589. 


the  nature  of  a 


txe  resolving  claiise 


determines  and 

301(a)   of  the 

of  1974.  that  for 

(in  October  1,  1976 — 

of  total  budget 


new 


evel    of   total 

100,000,000; 

In  the  budget 
light  of  economic 
relevant  factors  la 

!  evel  of  Federal  rev- 
and  the   amount 

l^vel  of  Federal  rev- 
In  $15,300,000,000; 

level   of  the  public 

ind  the  amoiint  by 

limit  on  such 

Increased    is 


appropriate  level  of 
total  new  budget 


authority  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  resolution,  the 
Congress  hereby  determines  and  declares, 
pursuant  to  secthjn  301(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  'Act  of  1974  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  and  new  budget  authority 
for  the  major  fvmctlonal  categories  is  aa 
follows. 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $113,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,100,000,000. 

(5)  Agrlcultiu-e  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,300,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $162,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,700,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,300,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(7)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$17,400,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,   -$17,400,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1976 — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  outlays 
Is  $102,200,000,000; 

"^(2)    the    appropriate    level    of   total   new 
budget  authority  Is  $95,800,000,000; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $16,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $86,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 


debt    should    be    accordingly    increased    Is 
$19,200,000,000. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  offer  it  on  my  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  . 

Unfortimately,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
Is  unable  to  be  here  today  because  of 
a  death  in  his  family,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  he  has  asked  that  I  submit  on  his 
behalf,  for  the  Record,  a  statement  that 
he  prepared  in  which  he  expresses  seri- 
ous concern  about  the  use  of  current 
policies  instead  of  current  law  as  the 
basis  for  our  deUberations.  I  believe  that 
this  analysis  will  be  very  constructive 
for  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  with  the  debate  or  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  and  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  thus  far  been  offered,  I 
fear  we  may  be  missing  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  what  we  are  about.  For  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  represents  far 
more  than  a  series  of  recommended 
limits  on  spending  in  specific  categories, 
a  recommended  level  of  revenues,  and  a 
Insulting  deficit.  What  we  are  engaged 
irw  represents  far  more  than  that:  It  is 
a  BtStement  of  economic  policy,  of  the 
Senate's  overview  of  the  macroeconomic 
consequences  of  Federal  expenditures 
and  Federal  taxation;  it  reflects  the  de- 
gree of  the  Senate's  determination  not 
only  to  contain  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
creating  new  Federal  programs  and  the 
rate  of  growth  of  old  ones,  but  of  its  de- 
termination to  seek  economies  where 
they  are  achievable,  and  to  reexamine 
existing  programs  to  determine  which 
ones  may  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

On  both  scores,  the  recommendations 
of  the  majority  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee are  seriously  flawed.  The  economic 
thinking  that  went  into  their  formula- 
tion reflects  the  discredited  Keynesian 
theories  that  have  led  this  country  into 
successive  cycles  of  ever  steeper  Infla- 
tion and  deeper  recession.  The  refusal 
to  initiate  a  reexamination  of  existing 
programs,  especially  those  giving  rise  to 
the  so-called  uncontrollable  expendi- 
tures, reflects  an  acceptance  of  a  gradual 
expansion  of  the  governmental  role  in 
the  economic  sphere  at  the  expense  of 
private  initiatives  and  investment. 

The  policies  and  attitudes  embedded 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  If  it  is 
adopted,  will  not  only  give  rise  to  infla- 
tionary expectations  that  can  impede  our 
current  recovery,  but  it  will  undermine 
confldence  in  tiie  future  strength  and 
real  growth  of  the  American  economy. 

These  factors,  and  excessive  Federal 
preemption  of  available  capital,  will  nec- 
essarily Impede  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  private  sector  to  make  the 
capital  commitments  required  if  we  are 
to  establish  long-term,  productive  jobs  at 
full  employment  levels.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  I  have 
elaborated  on  these  points  in  the  mlnor- 
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Ity  views  printed  in  the  committee  report. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
minority  views  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  At  this  point,  I  believe 
that  perceptions  as  to  economic  policy 
and  the  future  role  of  government  in  the 
economy  are  as  important,  perhaps  even 
more  important,  than  the  actual  size  of 
the  deficit  we  will  be  Incurring  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  practical  difBculty  of  enact- 
ing the  major  revisions  in  existing  stat- 
utes that  would  enable  us  to  make  a  very 
significant  reduction  in  total  outlays  in 
the  near  term.  Accordingly,  I  am  offering 
a  substitute  first  concurrent  resolution 
that  while  achieving  only  a  modest  re- 
duction m  outlays  and  projected  deficit 
will  nevertheless  refiect  an  economic 
overview  that  is  more  certain  to  achieve 
what  ought  to  be  our  national  goal  of 
steady  economic  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation  while  at  the  same 
time  signalling  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  put  the  Federal  Government's  house  in 
order,  and  to  begin  the  slow  but  neces- 
sary job  of  diminishing  its  overall  impact 
on  the  economy. 

Our  substitute  would  make  reductions 
aggregating  $6.8  billion  in  five  categories; 
namely,  functions  300 — ^natural  re- 
sources, environment  and  energy;  400 — 
commerce  and  transportation;  500 — edu- 
cation, employment,  training  and  social 
services;  550 — health;  and  600 — income 
secHTlty. 

This  proposal,  which  would  reduce  the 


Budget  Committee's  recommended  out- 
lays by  only  1.65  percent,  does  not  require 
radical  surgery.  In  fact,  when  the  Appro- 
priation Committee's  recommendation 
for  fimction  600  is  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
$3.8  billion  reduction  in  estimated  out- 
lays for  public  assistance  programs  re- 
flecting the  better  than  anticipated  eco- 
nomic recovery,  my  substitute  resolution 
would  result  in  total  outlays,  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  of  only  $300  million  below  the 
aggregate  recommendations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  believe,  in 
short,  that  the  savings  I  propose  are  both 
realizable  and  politically  realistic — espe- 
cially in  an  election  year  in  which  the 
people  are  demanding  greater  economy 
in  Government,  if  only  we  In  the  Congress 
will  be  willing  to  listen  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  just  some  of  the  people. 

Adoption  of  my  proposal  would  also 
mark  a  significant  step  in  the  direction 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  going  in  the 
formulation  of  current  and  future  fiscal 
policy.  In  the  first  instance,  It  would 
avoid  a  transfer  of  $6.8  billion  away  from 
productive  private  mvestment  in  long 
term,  wealth-producing  jobs  to  largely 
nonproductive  pubUc  uses.  It  will  signal 
a  serious  determination  to  move  away 
from  infiationary  deficits  which  will  re- 
flect itself  in  lower  interest  rates  and 
help  reinforce  the  confidence  needed  to 
accelerate  capital  investment  in  our 
economy. 

It  will  help  produce  that  confidence 
and  release  that  capital,  not  by  elimi- 
nating essential  services  or  drastically 
cutting  expenditures  at  random,  but,  in 
large  part,  by  forcing  the  managers  of 
the  public  sector  to  reduce  Identifiable 


waste  and  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

While  the  reductions  in  outlays  re- 
flected in  the  substitute  are  modest — In 
fact,  far  more  modest  than  I  would  like 
to  see — they  represent  a  rejection  of  the 
macroeconomic  thinking  reflected  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  report,  thinking 
that  wholly  Ignores  the  lessons  of  recent 
history  by  attempting  to  push  economic - 
expansion  f sister  than  the  real  forces  of 
the  economy  will  permit. 

The  policy  that  underglrds  the  com- 
mittee report  can  only  lead  us  to  further 
and  more  rapid  price  level  inflation, 
which,  in  turn,  would  in  all  likelihood 
trigger  smother  smd  perhaps  even  more 
severe  recession.  Because  our  recovery 
remains  fragile,  because  confidence  is 
not  fully  restored,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  seize  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  Congress  is 
discarding  the  discredited  policies  of  the 
psist  and  that  it  intends  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  combmation  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  that  can  restore  stabil- 
ity with  high  levels  of  employment  smd 
production,  not  only  in  the  months 
ahead,  but  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  table  comparing  the  budget 
authority  smd  outlay  levels  provided  for 
in  my  substitute  with  those  recommended 
by  the  administration,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  smd  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  tills  pomt  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Receko, 
SIS  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  OUR  RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 


Fundon/title 


050    National  defense 

150    International  affairs 

250    General  science,  etc 

300    National  resources 

350    Agriculture 

400  Commercen'ranspartation... 

450    Community  development 

500    Education,  etc 

550    Health 

600    Income  security 

700    Veterans 

750    Law  enforcement 

800    General  government 

850    Revenue  sharing 

900    Interest 

Allowances 

950  Undistributed  official  receipts 

Total 


President's 

budget 

Appropriations  Committee 
Budget 

Budget  Committee 

Buckley 

Budget 

Budget 

Budget 

authority 

Outlays 

authority 

Outlays 

authorty 

Outlays 

authority 

Outlays 

113.3 

101.1 

114.9 

101.1 

113.0 

100.9 

NC 

NC 

9.7 

6.9 

9.7 

6.8 

9.1 

7.0 

NC 

NC 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

NC 

NC 

9.7 

13.8 

11.6 

15.1 

18.0 

15.6 

17.6 

15.1 

2.3 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

1.9 

NC 

NC 

17.9 

16.4 

19.1 

18.1 

16.1 

18.6 

15.1 

17.6 

5.9 

5.7 

.     6.6 

7.1 

7.4 

7.6 

NC 

NC 

16.0 

17.6 

21.8 

20.0 

22.4 

21.4 

21.1 

19.5 

38.0 

35.5 

39.7 

35.4 

40.4 

37.6 

39.4 

36.6 

157.3 

136.5 

168.6 

143.9 

163.7 

140.1 

162.9 

137.7 

17.7 

17.2 

18.1 

17.5 

20.0 

19.3 

NC 

NC 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

NC 

NC 

3.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

3.6 

NC 

NC 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.4 

NC 

NC 

41.3 

41.3 

41.3 

41.3 

40.4 

40.4 

NC 

NC 

1.7 

1.5 

2.6 

2.3 

.6 

.7 

NC 

NC 

18.8 

-18.8 

-18.8 

-18.8 

-17.4 

-17.4 

NC 

NC 

430.6 


395.2 


449.4 


408.1 


454.9 


412.6 


450.4 


405.8 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  I  believe  it  impor- 
tant to  avoid  the  temptation  of  trans- 
forming the  budget  process  Into  an  ex- 
amination of  each  line  item  within  a 
function.  I  shall  try  to  keep  my  observa- 
tions on  the  reductions  I  propose  as  gen- 
eralized as  possible.  I  would  also  observe 
that,  in  arriving  at  my  figures,  I  sought 
totals  that  could  be  accommodated  in 
more  than  one  way,  or  through  a  little 
across-the-board  belt  tightening.  In  the 
interest  of  time,  I  jhall  discuss  only  the 
outlay  figures. 

The  first  function  that  we  would  af- 
fect would  be  function  300,  Natural  Re- 
sources. Our  figure  refiects  a  3.2  per- 


cent reduction  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
is  a  figure  that  is  identical  with  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. There  are  various  alternatives 
by  which  the  disparity  between  the  Budg- 
et Committee's  recommendations  and  the 
figures  that  I  propose  could  be  bridged. 

For  example,  in  the  energy  subfunc- 
tion,  we  have  a  growth  of  18  percent  over 
the  prior  year.  We  also  see  an  increase  In 
the  Water  Resources  subfunction  well 
above  current  policy,  which,  In  turn, 
would  call  for  expenditures  of  almost  hsilf 
a  billion  dollars  above  the  President's 
request. 


Under  the  circumstsmces,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. That  committee,  I  suggest,  hsa 
at  lesist  SIS  much  expertise  and  is  at  lesist 
as  well  informed  as  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

Now  I  come  to  fimction  400,  commerce 
sind  trsmsportatlon.  I  show  a  reduction  of 
5.4  percent  below  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  a 
2.7-percent  reduction  below  the  Appro- 
priations figure.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
figure  of  $17.6  billion  Is  $1.2  billion 
higher  than  the  President's  request.  Of 
course,  an  esisy  way  to  bridge  the  gap 
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that  I  suggest  would  b  i  to  allow  part  or 


all  of  the  Post  Offlce 


tinued  to  be  funded  tht-ough  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  as  is  iie  current  prac- 
tice, at  least  pending  further  debate  on 
the  future  of  the  Post  Office.  The  Presi- 
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deficit  to  be  con- 


Ik,  indicate  other 
ition  functions 
is  adequate  room 
iditures,  delaying 


500,  education, 
ires  that  I  have 
It  below  the  rec- 
tommittee  on  the 
jercent  cut  below 
iest,  whUe  setting 


dent's  proposals.  I 
areas  in  the  transi 
themselves  where  there 
for  stretching  out  expt 
certain  projects,  and,  jin  effect,  coming 
up  with  a  2.7-percent!  savings  that  the 
Committee  on  Approt>riations  recom- 
mended. 

We  go  on  to  fimctic 
In  this  function,  the 
reflect  an  11  percent 
ommendations  of  the 
Budget,  but  only  a  2.5- 
the  Appropriations  req^ 
a  target  of  almost  $2  Million  more  than 
the  President's  budget  broposal.  I  believe 
in  the  budget  presenteii  by  the  President, 
we  see  a  variety  of  are  is  where  a  deter- 
mined authorizing  (^ommittee  could 
shave  some  money  hera  adjust  programs 
there,  and  achieve  tha  ,  2.5  percent  sav- 
ing below  the  approprii  ition  figures. 

I  point,  for  example,  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  the  cons  jlidation  of  pro- 
grams, for  the  eliminal  ion  of  the  impact 
aid  in  areas  that  were  i  tnpacted  almost  a 
generation  ago,  when  what  was  clearly 
an  original  need  Is  no  longer  served  by 
the  money  we  continue  to  pour  into  these 
dual  systems. 

There  are  also  variaus  proposals  for 
phasing  out  CETA  anl  so  forth.  I  am 
using  these  only  as  exai  tiples,  but  the  fact 
is  that  if  we  were  to  ac  opt  the  level  pro- 
posed in  my  substitutt ,  we  would  force 
a  reexamination  of  ej  isting  programs; 
we  would  force  efficiencies;  we  would 
force  the  authorizing  ci  >mmittees  to  take 
what  is,  in  many  instances,  hard  politi- 
cal action,  but,  nevertheless,  action  that 
■  is  required  if  we  are  i  lerious  about  be- 
ginning to  restrict  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  i  Itimately  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  budget. 

The  next  fimction  in  which  we  recom- 
mend a  reduction  over  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal  is  n  fimction  550, 
health.  Here,  our  prop<  sal  is  2.5  percent 
below  the  recommenda  ion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget-  )ut,  by  the  same 
token,  it  is  3.4  percentirebove  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Compiittee  on  Appro- 
priations. Our  figuni  represents  more 
than  $1  billion  in  oatl£  ys  that  was  rec- 
ommended, eitheji^y  tl  e  administration 
or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
believe  that  we  can  rdy  again  on  the 
expertise  of  the  Commi  tee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  judging  our  nseds,  judging  our 
capabilities,  and  judginf  the  relative  wis- 
dom of  various  programs. 

Again,  I  believe  that  1  tiere  is  ample  lat- 
itude allowed,  given  the 
and  th6  size  of  the 
authorizing  committees 
for  economies,  seek  out 
ing  administration.  In 
would  be  my  judgment  that  the  en- 
tire saving  could  be  ac  lieved  merely  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
deliver  our  medical  aid  services,  if  we 
merely  ^pent  a  little  bi  t  of  time  and  at- 
tention avoiding  the  tross  abuses  that 


size  of  the  budget 
:imction.  for  the 
to  seek  out  areas 
ireas  for  tighten- 
point  of  fact,  it 


are  hurting  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these  health 
programs. 

I  caU  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  on  February  22  in 
the  Washington  Post.  In  that  editorial, 
it  was  Indicated  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  had  estimated  that  $1.2 
billion  of  savings  could  be  achieved  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medcaid  expenses  alone  by 
correcting  the  fraudulent  practies  by 
which  unnecessary  lab  tests  were  con- 
ducted and  the  bill  passed  on  to  Uncle 
Sam.  9 

I  repeat,  the  reductions  that  I  have  in 
mind  will  not  affect  the  quality  or  enti- 
tlement to  health  care  of  our  poor  or  our 
aged.  Rather,  I  suspect  that  if  we  force 
the  administrative  adjustments  and  bet- 
ter management  that  such  a  move  would 
engender,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  where  we  would  probably  be  de- 
livering this  medical  assistance  much 
more  effectively,  and  much  more  effi- 
ciently, to  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries. 

The  final  category  in  which  we  recom- 
mend a  reduction  is  function  600,  income 
security.  Here  our  proposal  would  repre- 
sent a  1.7  percent  reduction  below  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  This  would  be  closed  to  the 
figure  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions if  adjusted  to  represent  the  $3.8  bil- 
lion savings  represented  by  the  adminis- 
tration's reestimate  of  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  these  various  public  assistance 
programs,  given  the  more  rapid  recovery 
from  the  recession  than  had  earlier  been 
estimated. 

The  figure  that  we  recommend  is  $1.2 
billion  above  the  administration's.  And 
our  figiu-e  is  $2.4  billion  below  the  $140.1 
billion  recommended  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  submitted  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  One  billion  dollars  of  this 
can  be  accounted  for  simply  by  accepting 
in  full  the  administration's  estimate  that 
I  referred  to  a  moment  or  so  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  statistics 
fully  justify  that  acceptance.  Therefore, 
we  are  talking  about  bridging  not  $2.4 
billion  but  $1.4  billion  or  1  percent  of  -the 
total  amount  recommended  by  the  Budg- 
et Conamittee. 

I  believe  if  we  go  halfway  or  go  further 
along  the  lines  of  accepting  a  number  of 
the  administration's  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative reform  proposals,  that  we 
could  easily  absorb  $1  billion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  reminded 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  has  proposed  reforms  in  the  area 
of  the  AFDC  program  which,  alone, 
could  account  for  annual  savings  of  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  summarizes  the 
substance  of  our  proposal.  As  I  say,  it  Is 
really  more  of  a  symbolic  saving  than  a 
major  saving.  But  symbolism  can  be  of 
enormous  importance  when  we  consider 
the  psychology  that  comes  into  play 
when  we  are  talking  about  recovery, 
when  we  are  talking  about  investor  con- 
fidence, when  we  are  talldng  about  the 
huge  commitments  of  capital  that  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  bring  us  back  into  full 
employment,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  will  be  creating  the  15  million  to 


18  million  new  jobs  that  we  will  require 
between  now  and  1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  exhibits  follow: 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  by  Senator  McCltjke 

The  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  Budget 
Resolution  are,  In  part,  technical. 

The  Budget  Committee  utilized,  as  a  base 
for  Its  spending  levels,  figures  which  reflect 
"current  poUcy."  Current  policy  automati- 
cally provides  a  higher  budgetary  base  than 
either  current  law  or  the  now  familiar  con- 
cept of  current  services.  Current  policy  pro- 
vides, for  each  program  and  function,  an  an- 
nual increase  to  offset  the  effects  of  Inflation 
regardless  of  whether  such  Increases  are 
mandated  or  not.  In  addition,  it  presumes 
that  the  legislation  contemplated  In  the  Sec- 
ond Conciirrent  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1976  will  be  funded  at  the  levels  assumed 
in  the  prior  resolution.  Finally,  "current 
policy"  prejudges  Congressional  reauthoriza- 
tion action  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
which  may  be  terminated.  The  result  Is  an 
upward  bias  which  propels  expenditures  ever 
higher  with  a  momentum  which  has  been 
provided  neither  in  law  nor  In  practice. 

Ciirrent  policy  is,  In  short,  a  giant  "hold 
harmless"  provision  for  aU  programs.  The 
net  effect  of  this  approach  is  to  validate  in- 
flation in  every  area  of  governmental  spend- 
ing rather  than  to  use  government  policy  as 
a  restraining  mechanism,  the  deficits  which 
caused  inflation  are  peri}etuated.  while  the 
budget  becomes  Insulated  from  inflation's 
erosive  effects,  the  circle  Is  closed,  the  loop 
is  now  complete.  It  appears  obvious  to  me 
that  a  superior  base  from  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  begin  Its  deliberations  Is  pro- 
vided by  projecting  figures  which  represent 
current  law  or  that  level  of  spending  which 
has  been  mandated  by  the  specific  actions 
of  this  and  prior  Congresses.  Current  policy 
approaches  are  particularly  repugnant  at  a 
time  when  government  at  all  levels  should 
be  moving  toward  some  variant  of  zero  based 
budgeting,  a  system  In  which  there  exists  no 
such  thing  as  "uncontrollable"  expenditures. 

For  example:  The  effect  of  using  current 
policy  rather  than  current  status  or  the  levels 
of  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  adjusted 
for  subsequent  Executive  and  Congressional 
action,  results  in  the  following  upward  bias 
in  Function  300: 


Current  status 

Current  policy 

BA               Outlays 

BA            Outlays 

9.2                 11.8 

10.7          15.2 

Amendments  to  the  Committee's  suggest- 
ed budget  have  been  offered.  I  find  those 
which  eliminate  the  concept  of  current  policy 
to  be  consistent  with  a  reduction  in  the 
deficit  and  the  achievement  of  budgetary 
balance,  and  full  employment  at  stable  prices. 

300 

1976 

BA  O 

Former  Current  Statvis...     17,999  10,946 

Supplementals +182  +170 

JRescisslons —95  —10 

Proposed  Legislation +698  -H6 

Increase  In  Offsetting  Re- 
ceipts        —120  —120 

Permanent  +18  +149 

Appropriations    +311  —217 


Functional    Shlfts. 


Onetlme  BA  for  TVA_ 


18,  893 
295 

19, 188 

or 

19.2 
-10.0 


Totals    —    ciirrent 
status   


9.  a 


11,613 
284 

11,797 
or 
11.8 


11.8 
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Exhibit  2 
Minobitt  Views  of  Senators  Jamss  L. 

BT7CBXET   AND   JAMES    A.    McCLURE 
A  PROPOSAL  FOR  NONINFLATIONART  GROWTH 

Nunc  eat  tempu3  futurum 

As  a  part  of  the  report  of  both  the  First 
and  Second  Concurrent  Resolutions  on  the 
Budget  for  1976,  we  feel  compelled  to  enter 
Minority  vle\i^.  Once  again  it  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  dissent  from  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  of  our  colleagues. 

The  budget  process  has  yielded  the  fljrst 
stage  of  Its  statutory  output,  a  proposed 
budget.  In  the  form  of  a  First  Concurrent 
Resolution.  The  process,  however,  has  faUed 
to  produce  a  budget  that  will  Impose  the 
kind  of  discipline  on  government  that  alone 
wUl  Insure  budgetary  balance  as  we  approach 
full  employment  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  basic  concepts  of  budgeting  are  every- 
where the  same.  Households,  corporations, 
and  governments  each  face  the  problems 
which  are  Inherent  In  a  situation  where  the 
resources  available  fall  far  short  of  those 
required  to  achieve  a  level  of  outcomes 
which  Is  at  once  perceived  to  be  both  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  The  first  function  of  a 
budget  process  then  becomes  one  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  formulating  a  plan 
consistent  with  those  priorities.  Our  prior- 
ities, in  a  period  of  persistent  inflation  must 
reflect  our  continued  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  the  purchasing  power  of  those 
dependent  on  fixed  Incomes  such  as  the 
elderly;  the  provision  of  real  Jobs  to  the 
young  and  the  disadvantaged  who  require 
a  stable  and  healthy  economy  for  their  con- 
tinued livelihood.  Justice  compels  us  to  rec- 
ommend an  alternative  set  of  economic  pol- 
icies which  alone  will  achieve  the  type  of 
real  growth  which  will  preserve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  those  on  fixed  incomes  and 
provide  expanding  employment  opportun- 
ities consistent  with  the  potential  produc- 
tivity of  our  young  people. 

The  budget  itself  Is  an  expression  In  finan- 
cial terms  of  the  will  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Congress.  The  process  through  which 
that  budget  is  formulated  is  fvilly  imple- 
mented for  the  first  time  this  year.  We  can 
now  determine  whether  this  process  is  a 
viable  one.  The  budget  process  provides  fo» 
an  examination  of  priorities  and  requires 
the  fiexlblllty  to  meet  emerging  needs  and 
adjust  on-going  programs  within  the  context 
of  a  non-inflationary  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. In  both  of  these  respects,  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  is  seriously  deflclent 

CURRENT   POLICY 

The  Budget  Committee  utUlzed  as  a  base 
for  Its  spending  levels,  flgures  which  reflect 
"current  policy".  Current  policy  automati- 
cally provides  a  higher  budgetary  base  than 
either  current  law  or  the  now  familiar  con- 
cept of  current  services.  Current  policy  pro- 
vides, for  each  program  and  function,  an  an- 
nual Increase  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation 
regardless  of  whether  such  increases  are 
mandated  or  not.  In  addition,  it  presumes 
that  the  legislation  contemplated  in  the  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolution  for  flscal  year 
1976  wUl  be  funded  at  the  levels  assumed 
in  the  prior  resolution.  Finally,  "current  pol- 
icy" prejudges  congressional  reauthorization 
action  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
which  may  be  terminated.  The  result  is  an 
upward  bias  which  propels  expenditures  even 
higher  with  a  momentum  which  has  been 
provided  neither  in  law  nor  In  practice. 

Current  poUcy  is,  in  short,  a  giant  "hold 
harmless"  provision  for  all  programs.  The 
net  effect  this  approach  is  to  validate  in- 
flation in  every  area  of  governmental  spend- 
ing rather  than  to  use  government  policy  as 
a  restraining  mechanism.  The  deficits  which 
caused  inflation  are  perpetuated,  whUe  the 
budget  becomes  Insulated  from  inflation's 
erosive  effects.  The  circle  is  closed,  the  loop 
is  now  complete.  It  appears  obvious  to  us 


that  a  superior  base  from  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  begin  Its  deliberations  Lb  pro- 
vided by  projecting  flgures  which  represent 
current  law  or  that  level  of  spending  which 
has  been  mandated  by  the  specific  actions 
of  this  and  prior  Congresses.  Current  poUcy 
approaches  are  particularly  repugnant  at  a 
time  when  government  at  all  levels  should  be 
moving  toward  some  variant  as  zero  based 
budgeting,  a  system  in  which  there  exists  no 
such  thing  as  "uncontroUable"  expenditures. 

ECONOMIC   IMFUCATIONB 

As  a  part  of  otir  diasent  from  the  Second 
Concurrent  Rescriution  for  FT  1976,  we  in- 
cluded an  economic  forecast  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  consistent  with  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Resolution.  That  forecast,  like  any 
prediction,  waa  made  with  some  trepidation 
since  the  shores  are  litto-ed  with  the 
bleached  bones  of  errant  forecasters.  At  that 
time  we  said  in  part: 

The  economic  picture  for  the  ne^  few 
months  \s  fairly  clear.  We  can  expect  to  see 
rates  of  real  GNP  growth  in  the  9-10  percent 
range  for  the  remainder  of  FT  76.  The  rate 
of  price  will  moderate  as  higher  food  and 
fuel  prices  have  worked  their  way  through 
the  productive  sector.  The  rate  of  \inemploy- 
ment  will  fall  but  will  probably  remain  in 
the  area  of  7  percent  at  the  end  of  FT  76. 
Based  on  past  experience  we  can  expect  that 
money  wUl  be  much  higher  than  many  ob- 
servers predict  and  that  M,  wUl  grow  by  at 
least  8  percent  between  now  and  the  end  of 
FT  76. 

The  correct  policy  response  to  the  situa- 
tion which  will  develop  In  1977  would  in- 
volve programs  designed  to  increase  cor- 
porate cash  flow  and  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
borrowing.  In  short,  monetary  and  flscal 
policy  must  focus  now  on  Investment  rather 
than  the  constunption.  Our  failure  to  take 
such  action  will  produce  an  Increase  In  ag- 
gregate supply  and  will  surely  occasion  the 
same  kinds  of  shortages  and  price  explo- 
sions which  were  evident  in  1974. 

As  we  had  predicted,  real  growth  in  GNP 
was  at  a  level  of  8.4  percent  in  the  last  two 
quarters  of  1976.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  in- 
flation moderated  as  we  had  assumed.  In 
like  manner,  the  rate  of  unemployment  feU 
rapidly  in  line  with  our  estimates,  and  our 
prediction  of  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the 
money  supply,  as  measured  by  M,  (currency 
and  demand  deposits) ,  is  Just  now  beginning 
to  materialize.  It  can  be  anticipated  that  the 
rate  of  growth  in  M^  will  surge  as  the  prime 
rate  becomes  increasingly  more  competitive 
and  business  and  consumer  debt  begins  its 
Inevitable  climb.  The  money  stock  as  gauged 
by  any  measure  other  than  M^  clearly  re- 
flects a  pool  of  liquidity  which  has  been  con- 
splcuoxisly  developed  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Inasmuch  as  It  is  imllkely  that  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  will  become  suddenly  restrictive, 
the  potential  for  rapid  M,  growth  remains 
and  that  potential  wiU  be  activated  by  pri- 
vate sector  debt  creation  within  the  banking 
system.  In  short,  our  view  of  the  economy 
In  the  near  term  remains  unchanged.  Eco- 
nomic growth  which  Is  generated  iby  con- 
sumption oriented  deficit,  restricted  capital 
growth,  vast  programs  of  public  service  em- 
ployment and  inflationary  rates  of  mone- 
tary growth  cannot  be  sustained. 

This  Budget  Resolution  like  its  predeces- 
sors will,  in  a  significant  manner,  both  con- 
tribute to  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  a  renewal  of  inflation  In  calen- 
dar 1977.  The  speclflc  projections  of  our  long 
run  economic  forecast  and  their  underlying 
rationale  are  unchanged  from  those  which 
we  Included  in  our  dissent  from  the  Second 
Concurrent  Resolution  for  FT  1976.  They 
can.  however,  be  profltably  updated  and  re- 
Iterated. 

The  execution  of  the  expansionist  fiscal 
policies  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
wlU  proceed  as  Interest  rates  are  rising  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1976.  By  this  same  time,  con- 


sumer prices  wlU  have  resumed  their  upward 
q>lral  and  inflation  may  well  be  in  the  range 
of  6  to  8  percent.  In  and  of  themselves,  these 
factors  wlU  not  compromise  the  ongoing  re- 
covery, and  we  can  expect  that  In  the  latter 
half  of  1976  the  demand  for  automobUes, 
housing,  and  other  consiuner  durables  wUl 
be  high.  In  addition,  plant  and  equipment 
outlays  in  the  private  sector  will  rise  by  9-11 
percent  In  constant  doUar  terms.  This 
strength  In  consumer  spending  and  business- 
investment  will  be  fueled  by  large  Increases 
in  salary  income  and  corporate  profits  re- 
spectively. 

A  strong  recovery  wlU  continue  Into  early 
1977  but  as  the  pace  begins  to  teU.  real  GtKP 
growth  will  probably  not  exceed  6  to  6  per- 
cent in  the  initial  two  quarters  of  1977.  It  Is 
at  this  point  that  we  fully  expect  to  see  a 
long-delayed  tightening  of  monetary  policy 
and  the  development  of  production  bottle- 
necks and  shortages.  The  net  result  will  be 
evidenced  in  a  declining  rate  of  real  ONP 
growth  and  the  strong  possibility  of  yet  an- 
other recession. 

This  long  term  forecast  impUes  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  nonlnflatlonary  potential 
rate  of  economic  growth  than  that  assumed 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  The  CBO 
projections  which  provided  the  basis  for  the 
macroeoonomic  assumptions  of  the  First 
Concurrent  ^lesolution  presume  tbat  plant 
and  equipment  currently  in  place  guarantee 
the  fact  that  rapid  economic  growth  may  be 
achieved  with  only  modest  inflationary  con- 
sequences. In  short,  they  assume  that  we  are 
currently  operating  at  approximately  72  or  73 
percent  of  total  capacity.  We  beUeve  that 
rate  is  closer  to  80  percent.  The  CBO  esti- 
mates of  economic  slack  and  potential  ONP 
fall  to  recognize  the  fact  that  productivity 
growth  has  declined  in  recent  years  and  that 
the  productive  capital  stock  actually  declined 
in  1975.  This  reduction  represented  the  first 
such  decline  since  World  War  n.  Finally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  what  excess  capacity 
exists  in  the  economy  is  unevenly  distributed 
among  industries  and  between  the  various 
phases  of  production  from  raw  materials  to 
finished  goods.  Consequently,  the  existence 
of  some  level  of  unutilized  aggregate  capacity 
may  well  be  unrelated  to  the  emergence  of 
production  bottlenecks  and  shortages  in  the 
economy. 

ECONOMIC    REOOVEtT 

One  of  the  major  oversights  made  by  the 
Budget  Committee  was  Its  disregard  for  tlie 
potential  of  the  private  sector.  Signs  of  a 
healthy  expansion  in  economic  activity 
abound,  yet  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mends a  deflclt  of  $50.2  billion:  a  deficit 
which  will  pull  resources  out  of  the  more 
productive  private  sector  and  Into  projects 
of  questionable  value  in  the  public  sphere, 
or.  alternatively,  will  force  an  unhecdthy 
growth  in  the  money  supply  thus  generating 
a  new  round  of  price  level  Inflation  and  a 
consequent  recession. 

Consider  the  most  recent  indicators.  In- 
creased consumer  sales  have  reduced  inven- 
tories to  the  reorder  point  so  that  basic  pro- 
duction must  increase.  The  spurt  In  retail 
sales  first  observed  In  December  of  1976  has 
carried  over  into  the  flrst  quarter  of  1976. 
Inflation  has  subsided  in  recent  months  to 
a  level  far  below  most  expectations.  However, 
the  stock  of  "high-powered  money"  (the 
monetuy  base :  consisting  of  currency  In  cir- 
culation and  member  bank  deposits  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks)  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  6.6  percent  In  recent  months,  an  Indication 
that  the  overall  money  supply  can  probably 
be  expected  to  Increase  markedly  In  the  near 
future. 

The  most  encouraging  economic  indicator 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  a  decline  which  has  been  more  rapid 
tlian  had  been  predicted  by  others.  We  are 
now  at  a  7.5  percent  unemployment  rate, 
a  target  originaUy  thought  to  be  attainable 
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attainment  of  full  employment  where  wages 
are  not  eroded  by  constant  inflation.  Kcon- 
omists  have  long  recognized  that  wage  earn- 
ers are  among  the  chief  victims  of  price  level 
inflation,  and  It  Is,  therefore,  essential  that 
the  Congress  adopt  policies  which  encourage 
relative  stability  and  a  constant  price  level. 
It  is  disheartening  to  see  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommend  to  the  Senate  an  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  package  which  produces  a 
deficit  of  $50.2  billion.  The  effect  of  such  a 
large  deficit  during  a  phase  in  the  business 
cycle  when  expansion  is  already  moving 
ahead  rapidly  will  be  to  drain  away  resources 
sorely  needed  by  the  private  sector,  where 
productive  and  lasting  employment  could 
actually  develop.  Instead,  the  Committee 
would  have  these  resources  directed  into  pub- 
lic service  employment  which  pays  low  wages, 
demoralizes  the  participants,  and  burdens 
taxpayers  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  services 
provided.  We  have  supported  within  the 
framework  of  the  Resolution  pyollcies  which 
will  generate  jobs  and  Investment  of  a  last- 
ing and  productive  nature.  Such  policies  will 
generate  employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobless  Americans  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contribute  to  the  real  sto«k  of  national 
assets  and  to  the  achievement  of  long  range 
national  goals.  The  deficit  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  can  only  frustrate  the  po- 
tential for  creating  real  jobs  and  exacerbate 
future  inflation  which  saps  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  employees'  wages. 

THE    FULL    EMPLOYMENT    SURPLUS   CONCEPT 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  deficiencies 
which  would  be  a  part  of  any  resolution  de- 
signed to  conform  to  a  Keyneslan  world  view, 
the  Committee's  Resolution  labors  under  the 
additional  biu"den  Imposed  by  a  well-inten- 
tioned, but  misleading  measure  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy. That  Is  to  say,  the  measurement  of  fiscal 
policy  in  terms  of  the  "full  emplojmaent  sur- 
plus or  deficit".  At  best,  this  policy  serves  to 
Indicate  the  hypothetical  status  of  the 
budget  on  the  assumption  of  full  employ- 
ment. It  should  not  be  used  as  a  policy  plan- 
ning device  when  full  employment  is  unat- 
tainable In  the  near  future.  Used  In  such  an 
inappropriate  manner.  It  creates  the  mis- 
taken impression  of  providing  a  fiscal  blue- 
print for  the  actual  attainment  of  full 
employment. 

The  use  of  fiscal  policy  to  stimulate  and 
direct  the  level  of  economic  activity,  as  ap- 
plied within  a  Keyneslan  context,  was  once 
conceived  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  problems 
associated  with  stabilization.  During  the  past 
40-odd  years  it  has  failed  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive substitute  for  the  free  market  as  a  sys- 
tem for  directing  economic  growth  and  dis- 
tributing the  material  rewards  of  that 
growth.  Bad  theory  cannot  be  validated  by 
the  endless  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
creation  of  deficits.  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
the  policy  of  returning  more  resources  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country 
will  create  a  more  lasting  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Productive  purposeful  employment  may  be 
said  to  be  the  "bottom  line"  of  a  Federal 
budget,  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  jobs  can- 
not simply  be  called  into  being  by  the  wish 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Jobs  that 
government  "creates"  are  basically  the  result 
of  transferring  resources  from  private  in- 
dividuals and  disposing  of  those  resources  In 
what  is  hoped  to  be  a  beneficial  manner. 

This  does  not  create  Jobs  or  wealth,  it 
merely  redistributes  them.  Jobs  are  created 
by  savings  and  investment  In  productive 
enterprise.  The  very  policies  of  government 
that  are  Intended  to  provide  jobs  do  so  In  the 
short  run  by  transferring  funds  Into  current 
consiunptlon  and  away  from  savings  and  in- 
vestment, away  from  the  tises  that  would 
provide  real  Jobs  for  the  futxire.  Federal 
policy  presently  Incorporates  a  tax  bias 
against  the  real  force  of  jobs  creation.  As  a 
real  contribution  to  jobs  creation,  then  we 


would  do  well  to  Investigate  the  alternative 
tax  credits  for  appropriate  savings  and  in- 
vestment. We  would  Increase  the  flow  of  real 
savings  and,  by  this  means,  we  would  en- 
hance the  economy's  ability  to  provide  a 
durable  framework  In  which  Jobs  would  be 
lx>th  productive  and  secure,  qusdlties  too 
often  lacking  In  Federal  "jobs  creation"  pro- 
grams. 

CONCLUSION 

We  emphasize  once  more,  as  we  have  in 
previous  dissents,  that  there  Is  great  po- 
tential in  the  new  budget  process  for  con- 
trolling expenditures  and  ordering  our  na- 
tional priorities,  but  we  feel  that  the  process 
is  viable  only  so  long  as  we  face  up  to  the 
reality  that  there  is  a  limited  pool  of  re- 
sources which  must  be  allocated  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  In  a  manner 
which  recognizes  those  functions  most  ef- 
ficiently served  by  each  sector. 

The  proposed  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
for  FY  1977  neglects  this  need  for  discipline 
and  attempts  to  accomplish  too  much.  The 
large  deficit  found  In  that  Resolution  will  not 
support  the  long  range  goals  of  stable  em- 
ployment and  reduced  Inflation  which  we  feel 
are  the  chiefs  clients  of  the  budget  process. 

James     L.     Buckley. 

James  A.   McClure. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Gladly. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
hard  work  he  has  put  into  this  matter.  I 
know  how  hard  he  has  worked  on  this. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  it  would 
reduce  the  proposed  spending  by  ap- 
proxitely  $7  billion. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and,  if  it  is  approved,  it 
would  take  the  place  of  the  pending 
measure,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  that  he  put  into  developing  this 
substitute  proposal. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  somewhat  symbolic  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  tax  funds  which  would  be 
saved,  nearly  $7  billion  and,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  New  York  on  two 
counts:  One,  the  symbolic  coimt,  and 
also  on  the  dollar  savings. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Virginia  who  now,  as  al- 
ways, has  been  particularly  concerned 
over  the  need  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  more  genuine 
effort  or  a  more  active  effort  to  bring  our 
books  into  balance. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  two  most 
significant  words  used  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  were  the 
words  "symbolic"  and  "psychological" 
effect. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  process,  if 
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it  has  done  anything  at  all  for  the  Con- 
gress in  this  year  and  a  half  or  so  we 
have  been  in  business,  is  we  have  tried 
to  get  down  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
and  get  away  from  some  of  the  symbolic 
activities  that  have  gone  on  in  the  past. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  budget  that  the 
President  sent  us. 

Last  year's  budget  had  in  it  a  figure  of 
some  $8  billion  as  anticipated  revenues 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  We  all 
knew  it  was  an  impossible  figure  to  ob- 
tain, and  Congress  reduced  it.  By  pre- 
senting these  figures  it  makes  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  look  better  than  it  really 
is. 

Some  of  the  things  that  S«jj^tor  Buck- 
ley proposes  now  have  precisely  the 
same  effect.  For  instance,  in  category  400, 
commerce  and  transportation,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
poses a  reduction  of  $1  billion.  All  this 
would  do  would  be  to  force  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  or  the  Postal  Service  to 
go  ahead  and  borrow  the  money  on  their 
own.  They  would  be  competing  in  the 
same  capital  markets  for  the  money  as 
if  the  Treasury  borrowed  these  fimds, 
and  the  effect  would  be  purely  cosmetic. 

It  might  be  symbolic  if  we  could  say 
the  budget  is  $1  billion  less,  but  the  facts 
are  that  the  budget  would  still  be  of  ex- 
actly the  same  size  and  there  would  be 
no  advantage  whatsoever  to  operating  in 
the  way  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  us  operate.  In  fact,  I  would 
contend  that  it  would  be  harmful  since 
Congi-ess  needs  to  know  the  full  impact 
of  the  fiscal  policy  that  we  are  establish- 
ing, and  when  we  allow  $1  billion  to  be 
borrowed,  you  might  say  imder  the  table, 
we  are  hiding  the  fact  that  we  are  com- 
peting in  the  marketplace  for  these  funds 
and,  in  this  way,  endangering  the  private 
sector  that  might  be  competing  for  the 
same  money. 

The  Budget  Committee's  decision  was 
to  include  this  funding  in  the  budget, 
make  it  plain  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  be  competing  for  these  funds 
and,  in  this  way,  not  try  to  hide  from  this 
reality. 

Also  the  proposal  that  the  Senator 
makes  for  a  saving  in  category  600,  the 
income  security  category,  is,  perhaps, 
even  a  little  less  than  ssTnbolic.  A  good 
bit  of  this  saving,  which  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  adminis- 
tration anticipated  getting,  was  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  Congress  or 
this  Senate  last  week  considered  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Some  of  them  were  intended  to 
reduce  it  in  size.  We  wound  up  passing 
a  bill  which  will  reduce  it  practically 
zero.  In  fact,  we  may  have  wound  up 
passing  a  program  that  may  be  more 
costly  than  the  one  now  on  the  books, 
so  this  $1.2  billion  savings  is  illusory, 
to  say  the  least,  because  this  body  has 
already  expressed  its  opinion  on  this 
matter,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Senators 
more  than  we  are  presently  spending, 
that  we  should  be  spending  perhaps 
more  than  we  are  presently  spending, 
but  certainly  not  $1.2  biUion  less  than 
the  present  program  costs. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  program  which  the  Budg- 
et Committee  approved  last  year,  which 


is,  in  essence,  being  continued  for  fiscal 
year  1977  is  one  that  is  working-  very 
well. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  down  from 
the  high  of  8.9  to  about  7.5  percent;  in- 
terest rates  on  short-term  have  come 
down  from  a  high  of  almost  9  percent 
to  about  51/2  percent;  long-term  rates 
are  down  from  a  high  of  about  8  to  9 
percent  to  about  8  percent;  the  Inflation 
rate,  Mr.  President,  is  down  from  12 
percent  to  something  like  5  percent. 

Our  economy  is  stronger  today  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  us  dared 
hope  it  would  be  the  last  year  we  were 
working  on  the  budget.  We  now  have 
some  2  miUion  more  jobs  than  was  the 
case  a  year  ago.  The  economy  is  follow- 
ing a  very  steady,  sustainable  course 
toward  total  recovery. 

The  Buckley  proposal  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unduly  restrictive.  It  would 
serve  to  set  the  economy  back;  it  would 
cancel  the  incentive  that  many  in  the 
private  sector  have  to  go  ahead  and 
provide  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and, 
I  believe,  that  the  substitute  for  the 
budget  resolution  should  be  defeated. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Laxalt  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  will  utilize  just  to 
comment  on  the  observations  by  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  often,  frankly,  do  not  sur- 
vive scrutiny,  as  in  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  estimates  of  revenue,  lliat  Is 
why  I  did  not  follow  or  use  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  as  a  gwde. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  in  the  specific 
areas  I  did  indicate,  there  are  thought- 
ful proposals  that  could  s^eld  very  real 
economies  withouf  intem«jting  the  de- 
livery of  essential  services. 

With  respect  to  the  category,  fimction 
400,  I  thought  I  went  to  some  pains  to 
point  out  I  was  not  pinning  my  proposed 
$1  billion  reduction  on  the  accounting 
for  the  Post  Office,  although  I  do  indicate 
this  is  an  area  that  could  be  considered. 

Certainly,  in  a  function  that  is  over 
$18.6  billion  proposed  to  be  spent,  we 
have  other  areas  where  economies  are 
possible  if  there  is  a  mind  to  economize, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  gap  between  the 
President's  proposal  and  mine  indicates 
that  there  are  areas  of  flexibility  involv- 
ing transportation.  _ 

With  respect  to  fimction  600,  whether 
or  not  we  enact  the  food  stamp  reform 
program,  there  is  still  room  in  the  $140 
billion  proposed  outlays  In  the  overall 
area  of  income  supplement  to  make  econ- 
omies when  it  is  so  notorious  as  to  the 
amount  of  waste  we  are  Incurring  in  our 
welfare  programs,  in  our  AFDC  pro- 
grams, even  in  the  administration  of  our 
existing  food  stamp  program,  never  mind 
tightening  the  entitlements. 

So  that  again,  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
gard the  budget  process,  in  part,  as  a 
forcing  mechanism  to  require  people 
really  to  get  down  and  see  what  can  be 
done  to  save  waste.  I  am  talldng  about 
only  saving  waste,  and  there  is  ample 
room  in  this  huge  conglcnnerate  of  pro- 
grams to  save  $1.4  billion. 

With  respect  to  the  economy  generally, 
I  quite  agree  that  we  have  come  out  in 


the  economy  rather  well.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve anyone  looking  at  the  estimates  and 
projections  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCiURE)  and  I  included  in  the  re- 
port for  last  year's  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  will  see  we 
are  pretty  much  on  target.  But  I  suggest 
this  improvement  is  in  spite  of,  not 
necessarily  because  of,  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

We  have  got  a  virile  economy  if  we  will 
not  throttle  it,  if  we  will  allow  it  to  do 
its  magic.  And  whereas,  yes,  short-term 
interest  rates  have  come  down.  The 
significant  figure  is  long-term  interest 
rates,  and  these  are  still  high  by  any 
historic  perspective,  indicating  that  there 
is  still  that  concern  over  future  infla- 
tion that  is  being  reflected  in  high- 
interest  rates  that,  in  turn,  discourage  or 
limit  the  areas  of  capital  investment. 

Furthermore,  if  our  program  is 
adopted,  not  only  will  we,  in  effect,  en- 
courage people  to  believe  we  intend  to 
get  on  top  of  inflation,  but  we  will 
release  for  private  investment  another 
$6.8  billion  which  I  suspect  would  pro- 
vide us  a  base  for  a  far  healthier  recovery 
than  that  we  are  now  anticipating. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  has  made  the  case.  I 
might  emphasize  a  few  points  to  sup- 
plement what  he  had  to  say. 

First  of  all,  I  think  most  of  these 
issues  that  are  touched  upon  by  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  were  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  resolved  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. So  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
particular  usefxilness  to  a  continuation 
of  the  argument  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  myself  on  the  Senate 
floor,  especially  since  we  seem  to  be  the 
only  ones  here. 

But  let  me  touch  upon  the  essence  of 
the  Buckley  amendment. 

It  would  cut  $4.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $6.8  billion  in  outlays  from 
the  budget  resolution.  Those  cuts  would 
include  CETTA  jobs,  education  support, 
medicaid  payments,  Postal  Service  sub- 
sidies, supposed  savings  in  incmne 
security,  cuts  in  public  works  and  other 
natural  resources,  environment  and 
energy  programs. 

I  think  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  Friday  indicates  how  tight  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  is  with  respect  to  some 
of  those  items.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  example, 
are  much  concerned  about  the  ceilings 
that  the  budget  resolution  imposes  on 
function  300  which,  among  other  things, 
is  the  energy  function. 

I  think  we  had  rather  extensive  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  on  the  part  of 
those  .Senators,  arguing  that  high  energy 
priorities  simply  could  not  be  accom- 
modated by  the  overall  functional  totals 
in  function  300. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  urges 
that  we  cut  even  those  function  totals 
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to  a  lower  figiire,  by  $  >00  million  in  out- 
lays and  $400  million  i^  budget  authority, 
as  I  imderstand  it. 

But  having  heard  the  debate  on  Fri- 
day, I  am  persuaded  ( ven  more  that  the 
function  totals  in  the 
are  a  reasonable  accommodation  between 
the  requests  that  wer«  made  by  author- 
izing committees  and  jthe  real  and  justi- 
fiable need. 

Indeed,  it  was  contemplated  as  a  result 
of  the  debate  last  Pnday  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees dealing  with  tlie  energy  questions 
to  come  to  the  floor  ^f  the  Senate  and 
urge  a  lifting  of  the  function  ceilings  in 
order  to  accommodate  real  and  essential 
energy  initiatives.        I 

So  on  the  basis  of  me  record  we  have 
had  on  the  floor  up  y>  this  point,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  this 
recommendation  of  (fhe  Senator  from 
New  York.  J 

With  respect  to  the  Postal  Service 
deficit,  I  concur  whole  tieartedly  with  my 
friend  from  Oklahoms .  It  was  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  Budget  C(  >mmlttee  to  follow 
the  route  that  had  teen  taken  by  the 
administration,  to  force  that  deficit  off 
budget  and  thus  mahe  our  deficit  look 
better.  The  temptation  was  even  greater 
because  the  President  had  done  it  and, 
as  a  result,  made  his  ieficit  look  better. 

But  it  was  our  feel  ng  that  as  to  the 
money  involved — and  t  is  $1  billion  with 
respect  to  the  general  Postal  Service's 
deficit — it  was  time  we  brought  that 
deficit  on  budget  whei  e  it  could  be  seen, 
and  so  that  nobody  is  fooled. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  argues 
that  keeping  things  a^  they  are  is  a  way 
of  generating  pressure'  for  efl3ciency.  But 
what  I  am  finding  iri  my  State  is  that 
imder  the  pressure  of  t  lis  kind  of  budget- 
ing, the  Postal  Servict  is  not  inaug^lrat- 
ing  eflBciencies  but  eliminating  vital 
postal  services  and  di'priving  people  in 
the  rural  areas  of  my  State— and  I  take 
it  in  the  rural  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  country — of  needed  services  because 
the  Congress  fails  to  i  ecognize  the  need 
for  the  services  by  fimding  the  deficit 
which  is  generated  by  heir  continuation. 

If  I  could  believe,  ai  the  Senator  from 
New  York  suggests,  thi  it  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  react  to  his  proposal  with  a 
sense  of  delicate  surge  y,  I  might  buy  his 
argument. 

But  It  has  not  proc  uced  that  kind  of 
result.  Instead,  the  lostal  Service  has 
used  a  hammer  to  kn)ck  out  rural  post 
oflQces,  to  cut  down  on  postal  deliveries, 
to  Increase  the  first  (lass  postage  rate, 
and  in  other  ways  to  pi  it  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice beyond  the  reach  )f  more  and  more 
Americans  who  depem  i  upon  it  for  basic 
communication  in  this  free  society. 

The  committee,  as  I  said,  debated  this 
issue  at  length  and  dec  ided  that  notwith- 
standing the  temptai  ion  to  make  our 
deficit  look  better,  tha  honesty  and  can- 
dor required  that  w<  put  that  Postal 
Service  on  the  budget  vhere  we  could  see 
It  and  take  it  into  accc  ant  as  we  consider 
all  of  the  problems  thi  ,t  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  generating  for  i  o  many  people  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  t  iie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yielc . 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
liberations and  the  votes  this  afternoon 
Judith  Heffner  and  Herb  Jolovitz,  of  my 
office,  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

With  respect  to  fimction  550,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Record  of  last  Fri- 
day of  the  debate  between  myself  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  suggests  that,  again, 
the  numbers  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee came  up  with  are  pretty  realistic. 

The  distingiiished  Senator  from  Loul- 
si£ina  made  the  point  that  what  we  were 
asking  for  by  way  of  economies  in  med- 
icaid and  medicare  were  simply  unreal- 
istic. The  resulting  response  might  sim- 
ply be  a  reduction  in  essential  benefits 
for  people  with  real  needs,  rather  than 
a  savings  In  administrative  costs  and 
other  kinds  of  abuses. 

He  Insisted  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Congress  would  not  accept  any  such  re- 
sult and.  therefore,  that  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  achieve  tlie  kinds  of  savings  that 
the  budget  resolution  Imposes  upon  fimc- 
tion 550  and  function  600,  the  income  se- 
curity fimctlon. 

Well,  we  managed  to  prevail  over  the 
protests  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  now  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  urge  an  additional 
$1  biUion  in  savings  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram below  those  mandated  by  the 
budget  resolution  before  us. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  the  Chamber,  but  if  he  knew  we  were 
discussing  this  I  think  we  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  hear  him  from  wherever 
he  is  in  response  to  this  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

So  again  I  tliink  the  budget  resolution 
numbers  suggest  a  reasonable  accommo- 
dation between  the  view  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  its  chairman  and  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  would  make  the  same  point  with  re- 
spect to  function  600. 

The  question  of  CETA  jobs,  I  suspect, 
involves  a  fundamental  philosophical 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  myself  as  to  the 
place  for  public  employment  at  a  time  of 
high  unemployment  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Senator,  as  I  imderstand  it,  comes 
close  to  adopting  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  phase  out  of  CETA  jobs  by  the  be- 
ginning of  fiscal  year  1978.  The  Budget 
Committee  considered  that  and  rejected 
It.  I  think  rightly  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  that  given  the  unemployment 
figures  which  have  been  projected  in  the 
President's  budget  as  well  as  by  other 
distinguished  economists,  one  could  make 
a  case  for  more  public  service  jobs  than 
are  provided  in  this  resolution.  Indeed,  I 
expect  we  will  be  listening  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  later  this  afternoon  on  that 
very  point,  as  well  as  some  others. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  Senator's 
proposal.  They  do  not  at  this  pomt  seem 
to  have  sparked  extensive  debate.  So  at 
this  point,  given  the  limitation  on  time,  I 


will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
give  the  Senator  from  New  York  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  my  observations. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who.  Incidentally. 
I  believe,  did  a  very  fine  job  In  a  very 
difficult  process,  though  we  do  disagree 
on  different  points  here  and  there. 

People  keep  trying,  Mr.  President,  to 
put  items  into  my  mouth  or  Into  my  plan. 
I  went  to  some  pains,  I  thought,  to  sug- 
gest that  I  deliberately  kept  my  figures 
high  enough  so  there  could  be  alternate 
strategies  with  which  we  could  come  In 
and  achieve  desired  levels  of  reductions 
so  that,  among  other  things,  we  could 
create  Jobs  in  the  only  way  that  will 
really  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  desires  of  the  American  pto- 
ple,  namely,  through  an  appropriate  ex- 
pansion of  employment  in  the  private 
sector  where  we  actually  make  things, 
where  we  deliver  services  that  people 
want,  where  we  create  wealth-producing 
employment. 

The  Senator  did  go  to  some  length 
about  whether  or  not  anything  was  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  savings  in  the  health 
delivery  sector  in  function  550.  He  stated 
that  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  were  to  come  here,  he 
would  advise  me  that  my  figures  were 
not  only  low  but  that  the  estimates  that 
are  incorporated  into  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal  are  also  on  the  low  side. 

I  would  point  out  that  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  advice  and  expertise  of  each 
chairman  of  each  authorizing  commit- 
tee, we  would  be  adding  about  $25  billion 
to  what  we  already  propose  as  a  $50  bil- 
lion deficit. 

I  believe  there  is  another  expert  as  to 
what  we  can  anticipate  from  existing 
programs,  and  that  is  the  expertise  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, were  to  come  here,  he  would 
probably  be  castigating  me  for  my  ex- 
travagance in  recommending  $1.2  billion 
of  outlays  in  the  health  field  over  and 
above  what  was  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  But  I  repeat, 
there  are  clearly  areas,  if  we  will  energize 
ourselves,  If  we  will  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems, where  we  can  go  In  and  exercise 
control  rather  than  merely  accepting 
philosophically  the  existence  of  fraudu- 
lent practices  where,  for  example,  doc- 
tors will  conspire  with  medical  labora- 
tories to  run  up  bills  for  nonexistent 
tests.  As  I  say,  one  of  the  Senate's  own 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Aging,  has 
estimated  that  this  alone  results  in  the 
waste  of  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Post  OfHce,  I  was 
not  focusing  on  any  particular  area.  I 
was  suggesting  this  was  one  of  a  number 
of  areas  that  could  be  examined.  In  point 
of  fact.  If  we  take  the  President's  recom- 
mended figures  and  throw  in  the  Post 
OfHce,  transferring  It  from  where  it  pres- 
ently Is,  being  financed  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  we  still  find 
that  there  Is  a  $1  billion  gap  between 
what  I  propose  and  what  the  President 
proposes. 

I  would  say  that  I  do  believe  we  have 
problems  with  the  Post  Office  that  are 
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not  going  to  be  solved  by  deciding  how 
we  finance  deficits.  They  are  only  going 
to  be  solved  If  we  do  get  at  the  man- 
agerial problems.  My  own  offering  in  this 
area  has  to  do  with  allowing  competition 
to  creep  In,  in  the  delivery  of  first  class 
mail,  so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves.  In 
effect,  rewarding  mismanagement. 

With  respect  to  the  category  300,  In 
which  we  have  energy  plus  water  re- 
sources and  so  on,  we  have  extraordinary 
needs  In  the  energy  field.  I  am  among 
those  who  have  been  working  these  last 
3  or  4  years  in  expanding  our  efforts,  in 
focusing  them,  and  In  exploring  the  al- 
ternatives, the  options  that  we  will  have 
to  have  In  place  before  very  long  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  our  economic  needs. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  even  useful  to  accept  every  de- 
mand for  new  research  in  every  field 
because  there  are  real  limitations  in  what 
can  be  done  productively  In  a  given  year 
beyond  the  expenditure  of  a  certain 
amount  on  research  and  development. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  President's 
budget  called  for  a  50  percent  Increase 
in  the  financing  for  ERDA.  Again,  I 
think  that  we  have  had  In  this  area  as 
well  as  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  in 
the  water  resources  work,  ample  room 
to  fine  tune  what  we  are  spending  with- 
out interrupting  any  necessary  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  pointed  out,  we  have  discussed 
this  whole  area  in  the  Budget  Committee 
before.  I  only  wish  there  were  Senators 
here  who  were  not  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  because  I  believe  that  the 
economic  philosophy,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  macro-economic  consequences 
of  the  fiscal  philosophy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, is  probably  the  most  important 
single  debate  we  could  have. 

I  would  only  suggest,  based  on  history, 
that  the  macro-economic  suggestions  by 
the  Budget  Committee  have  proved  far 
less  reliable  than  those  of  the  minority, 
and  I  would  hope  that  our  proposed  al- 
ternative would  have  the  result  of  reduc- 
ing Interest  rates,  increasing  investment, 
getting  more  people  into  productive  jobs, 
and,  in  effect,  helping  to  decrease  still 
further  the  deficit  we  project  as  well  as 
the  need  for  public  assistance  that  we 
provide  for. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  Buckley,  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
Crovemment  spending  by  $6.8  billion. 
However,  this  approach  must  wait  for 
an  improved  economy  to  cut  income  se- 
curity and  health  to  the  extent  proposed. 

While  I  have  supported  modest  in- 
creases in  several  budget  categories  in 
an  attempt  to  modify  priorities  some- 
what, I  still  feel  that  Federal  spending 
is  too  high,  and  has  been  for  many  years. 
This  amendment,  even  if  it  should  fall,  is 
an  eloquent  protest  against  the  deficits. 
Infiatlons,  and  subsequent  recessions  we 
have  been  experiencing  over  the  last 
decade. 

A  firm  conunitment  is  needed  from  the 
Senate  to  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget,  if  not  this  year,  then  very  soon. 
The  public  is  not  fooled  by  deficits.  They 
know  that  taxes  will  be  higher  In  the 


future  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  in- 
creased Government  debt.  They  know 
that  inflation  will  be  mtuie  worse.  And  so 
I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  realize 
that  deficits  are  not  so  stimulative  as 
they  once  may  have  been  when  tax  rates 
were  lower.  Deficits  can  damage  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  by  worsening  the  disin- 
centive effects  on  productive  labor  and 
Investment,  Indeed  on  all  output,  that 
high  tax  rates  produce. 

It  is  time  the  Senate  brought  Itself 
up  to  date  on  the  effect  of  taxes  and  In- 
fiation  on  output  and  growth.  I  hope 
that  a  sizable  vote  for  this  amendment 
will  serve  as  incentive  for  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Senate  to  hold 
hearings  In  this  area.  We  must  back 
away  from  higher  tax  rates  and  higher 
Federal  spending,  for  they  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
and  are  well  into  the  area  of  actual 
negative  Impact. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  modify  the  budget 
resolution.  It  would  cut  $4.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $6.8  billion  in  out- 
las^. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment  to  reduce 
spending.  However,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  nature  of  the  cuts 
proposed.  The  amendment  would  do 
more  than  make  some  apparently  simple 
cuts.  Its  adoption  would  impact  markedly 
on  the  priorities  in  this  resolution,  thus 
changing  the  resolution  significantly. 
Further,  the  so-called  savings  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  For  example,  the 
amendment  would  reduce  outlays  by  $0.5 
billion  in  function  300 — natural  re- 
sources, environment,  and  energy. 

Specifically,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  makes  the  point  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  allowed  $1.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $800  million 
in  outlays  over  the  numbers  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  budget.  The 
Budget  Committee  did  recommend  ex- 
penditures which  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  in  the  energy  area.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  the  President's 
budget  did  not  even  Include  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act — EPCA — which 
the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  into  law  last  December.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  energy  task  force  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  In  response  to  a 
question  I  posed,  Mr.  Zausner,  Deputy 
Administrator,  FEA,  Indicated  that  FEA 
was  now  "preparing  both  an  amendment 
to  the  1976  budget  and  a  supplemental 
for  1976  and  the  1977  amendment  tb 
take  account  of  the  EPCA."  Mr.  Zausner 
also  said : 

When  we  Icx>k  at  that  legislation  (EPCA) 
now,  foi  its  budget  Impacts  for  1977,  It  Is 
clear  that  It  will  be  appreciably  greater  than 
what  It  is  in  the  1976  budget. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  money 
needed  in  1977,  Mr.  Zausner  responded 
to  my  question  by  indicating  that  the 
administration  would  "need  (budget) 
authority  perhaps  close  to  $1  blUlon  on 
top  of  what  is  in  the  1977  budget."  He 


further  indicated  that  this  was  perhaps 
"the  major  increase"  over  what  is  in  the 
President's  1977  budget. 

While  we  have  heard  for  sometime  that 
the  President  was  going  to  submit  these 
supplemental  budget  requests  for  the 
1976  and  1977  budgets  to  cover  the  re- 
quired funding  <4  EPCA,  such  requests 
have  not  yet  been  forthcoming.  I  do  not 
know  why.  EPCA  is  the  law  and  it  is 
obvious  that  It  must  be  supported.  And, 
the  President  will  eventually  send  up  a 
request  which  will  add  to  the  spending 
ceiling  and  the  deficit.  In  the  interim, 
the  President's  deficit  appears  smaller. 

This  resolution  provides  for  future 
energy  needs  by  funding  programs  of 
research,  conservation  development  and 
demonstration,  and  supports  of  energy 
.  price  and  safety  regulatory  efforts,  as 
I  Indicated  in  my  statement  before  the 
Senate  on  April  8.  Energy  should  right- 
fully be  accorded  high  priority.  I  am  for 
holding  down  the  budget  ceiling  and 
for  reducing  the  deficit,  but  what  Is  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  regarding  en- 
ergy would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
function  In  this  budget  of  any  greater 
Importance.  It  is  directly  tied  to  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

This  amendment  also  proposes  to  cut 
$1  billion  from  function  400  by  withdraw- 
ing funds  needed  to  support  the  Postal 
Service,  and  to  force  the  Postal  Service 
to  go  off  budget. 

In  the  absence  of  funding  the  full  pro- 
jected 1977  postal  deficit  of  $1  billion,  the 
postal  deficit  would  not  be  reduced  nor 
disappear.  Rather,  it  would  be  financed 
through  a  combination  of  off-budget 
borrowing  and  other  means  which  tends 
to  mask  the  realities  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ices' severe,  financial  situation.  There  Is 
obviously  a  need  for  examining  Postal 
Service  operations  and  reaching  new 
solutions.  Tills  is  certainly  a  priority 
matter  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  But  the  budget 
resolution  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
to  affect  substantive  action  with  regard 
to  operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 

TTie  amendment  also  proposes  a  cut  in 
function  500  which  would  reduce  public 
service  employment  jobs  funding  under 
CETA  title  VI  of  the  resolution.  Obvi- 
ously, this  would  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  which  is  already  too  high.  Tlie 
Budget  Committee  rejected,  overwhelm- 
ing, the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate 
public  service  jobs  in  1977.  And  this 
amendment  has  brought  nothing  new  to 
light  which  suggests  a  need  for  change 
in  that  determination. 

The  amendment  claims  "savings"  in 
function  500  for  "school  consolidation" 
which  presumably  means  pr(«ram  con- 
solidation. During  budget  markups,  the 
committee  acted  to  increase  funding  for 
education,  on  the  grounds  that  addi- 
tional funding  was  necessary  to  permit 
forward  funding  of  vocational  education, 
to  meet  anticipated  supplemental  re- 
quests for  funding  the  "hold-harmless" 
provisions  of  impact  aid  programs,  and  to 
fully  fund  the  education  fo^  all  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  Congress  had  earli- 
er passed  that  act  and  then  not  provided 
funds  to  fully  support  It.  Such  action — 
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which  includes  suflBcient  funds  In  this 
function  so  as  not  to  aggravate  the  prob- 
lems or  impede  economic  recovery  about 
which  we  are  concerned. 

In  summary,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals included  in  this  amendment  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee — 
not  only  in  studies  and  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  budget,  but  also  during  4 
days  of  intensive  effort  in  budget  mark- 
ups. The  resolution  rejected  such  pro- 
posals. This  amendment  would  marked- 
ly alter  the  nature  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, would  change  the  priorities  inher- 
ent in  the  resolution;  and,  therefore,  1 
recommend  amendment  not  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  but  I  do  not  see  the  sponsor  of  the 
next  amendment.  Let  me  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time  on  this 
amendment,  to  see  if  we  can  get  the 
sponsor  of  that  amendment  on  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1592 

Mr.  B^YH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  turn  to  my  amendment, 
amendment  No.  1592.  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  the  clerk  refer  to  the 
corrected  copy,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
There  were  errors  made  in  printing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
proposes  amendment  No.  1592,  as  modified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "$412,600,000  . 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$412  100  OOo'- 
000". 

On  page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "$454,900,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»452  30o'- 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "$113,000,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$110- 
400.000,00". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "$100,900,- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100- 
400.000.000". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "$5,200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$49  700- 
000,000". 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  corrections  involved 
were  the  exclusion  of  three  zeroes  on  the 
end  of  three  figures  ttiat  made  billions 
into  millions,  which  would  be  a  good 
way  for  us  to  trim  the  budget,  but  that  is 
a  little  more  than  I  want  to  trim  out  of 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and 


the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
afternoon  I  participated  in  a  discussion 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  in  which  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  include  an  additional  $100  million 
with  primary  emphasis  on  investing  this 
money  in  fighting  crime. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for 
prudence,  and  because  of  my  feeling  for 
this,  I  feel  It  is  also  Important  for  us  to 
look  for  some  place  in  which  we  can  cut 
money  from  the  budget  without  jeop- 
ardizing national  policy. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  adopted  a  simUar  position  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the  defense 
area  in  committee.  But  unfortunately  for 
those  of  us  who  support  that  position  he 
was  in  the  minority  in  committee  and 
now  finds  himself  very  persuasively  ar- 
guing the  opposite  point  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

The  only  cuts  In  the  defense  budget 
were  those  that  were  proposed  by  the 
chainnan,  and  I  salute  him  for  that 
effort. 

I  think  it  Is  important  for  us  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  need  to  do  more,  and  I 
think  we  can  do  that  prudently. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  tar- 
get budget  levels  for  the  function  of 
national  defense  by  $2.6  billion  In  budget 
authority  and  $500  million  in  outlays.  It 
is  directed  at  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  procurement  accounts. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  prospect  of  Con- 
gress rubber  stamping  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  for  defense  and  giv- 
ing the  Pentagon  all  it  wants  without 
careful  scrutiny,  consideration  and 
debate. 

This  Is  a  political  year,  Mr.  President, 
as  I  think  we  are  all  aware,  and  candi- 
dates are  searching  for  issues  to  Ignite 
the  public.  One  of  the  issues  they  have 
seized  upon  is  the  growing  military 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  fear  that 
political  rhetoric,  often  misleading,  has 
been  used  to  alarm  the  public  which  is 
troubled  quite  imderstandably  with  the 
course  of  international  events  after  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  Soviet  and 
Cuban  adventurism  in  Africa,  and  Com- 
munist activity  in  southern  Europe. 

The  atmosphere  that  has  been  created 
has  led  some  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  suddenly  become  a  second- 
rate  power — that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
grown  so  strong  and  our  Nation  so  weak, 
that  we  can  no  longer  protect  our  vital 
interests,  our  allies,  or  our  homeland. 

To  many,  the  only  solution  to  our  prob- 
lems appears  to  be  spending  more  and 
more  tax  dollars  on  national  defense. 

Ironically,  most  of  those  who  advocate 
this  course  raise  the  loudest  voices 
against  spending  for  when  it  comes  to  do- 
mestic, social  needs  where  there  they  cry 
for  fiscal  responsibility,  good  manage- 
ment, and  eflaciency.  • 
It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  do  both,  Mr. 
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President,  and  that  is  why  I  think  the 
parallel  between  my  two  amendments  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  this  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  in  setting  pri- 
orities and  setting  spending  levels.  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  sweep  away  fears  and  emo- 
tions and  deal  with  facts.  It  is  our  job 
to  exercise  sound  and  measured  judge- 
ment and  spend  as  wisely  as  possible.  Our 
duties  In  this  regard  must  be  exercised 
in  the  defense  sector  as  well  as  all  others. 

With  this  said,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
examine  this  new  "threat"  which  has 
caused  the  administration  to  request  a 
real  increase  of  $9.6  billion  in  defense 
spending.  Is  this  tremendous  increase 
needed  at  a  time,  when  we  are  slashing 
social  prc^rams  below  current  policy 
levels?  Frankly,  I  think  not. 

For  many  years,  we  have  known  about 
the  buildup  of  Russian  forces.  The 
growth  of  the  Soviet  military  establish- 
ment has  been  going  on  since  the  early- 
1960's  when  the  SIno-SovIet  split  broke 
open.  It  is  nothing  new. 

An  analysis  of  this  growth  indicates 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  truly  become  a 
superpower.  It  does  not  show  that  we 
are  suddenly  No.  2.  Misleading  compari- 
sons of  military  spending  have  not  re- 
futed the  fact  that  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  world's  strongest  military 
power,  where,  frankly,  I  want  us  to  re- 
main. 

The  increase  in  Soviet  power  should 
give  us  pause.  We  should  look  carefully 
at  our  defense  policy  and  forces  and  make 
certain  that  those  forces  are  cap>able  of 
performing  their  missions  against  this 
formidable  foe.  We  may  need  growth  in 
several  areas.  But  we  certainly  do  not 
have  to  buy  every  weapon  and  every 
gadget  that  the  Pentagon  wants  and 
particularly  all  at  one  time. 

Let  us  look  at  the  defense  budget,  Mr. 
President.  According  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, that  budget  calls  for  $9.6  billion 
in  real  growth  in  budget  authority. 
That  means  after  we  take  into  consider- 
ation increases  to  compensate  for  the 
inflationary  pressures  we  have  seen,  to 
maintain  last  year's  defense  level  we  are 
still  adding  $9.6  billion  in  addition  to 
that. 

That  is  a  10.3  percent  growth  rate,  a 
10.3  percent  growth  rate  in  the  area  of 
the  defense  budget  alone.  To  be  more 
specific,  if  we  define  those  areas  where 
this  amendment  of  mine  Is  directed,  we 
find  that  expenditures  for  strategic 
forces  in  this  budget  would  experience  a 
real  growth  of  21  percent,  general  pur- 
pose forces  13  percent,  research  and  de- 
velopment 12  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  the 
difficult  lessons  of  intervening  in  con- 
flicts in  far  comers  of  the  world.  We 
are  not  planning  some  new  venture  simi- 
lar to  Vietnam.  We  are  not  suddenly 
No.  2  behind  the  Russians.  Yet  we  are 
asked  for  an  immense  increase  In  de- 
fense spending. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  serious 
observers  who  believe  that  we  must  pro- 
duce real  growth  in  defense  spending 
for  several  years.  But  even  these  people 
speak  of  growth  in  the  2  to  4  percent 


range,  considerably  less  than  what  has 
been  proposed  in  this  budget. 

Dr.  Schlesinger,  before  he  left  the  De- 
fense Department,  was  talking  in  the 
range  of  some  2  to  4  percent.  Now  Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld  is  talking  about  4  per- 
cent, and  yet  this  budget  calls  for  10 
percent  growth. 

I  know  the  Budget  Committee  dealt 
conscientiously  with  this  function,  but  I 
beUeve  there  is  room  for  a  much  bigger 
cut  than  the  $0.3  billion  it  made  in 
budget  authority.  My  amendment  would 
reduce  that  amount  by  another  $2.6  bil- 
lion and  still  permit  growth  in  excess  of 
the  current  policy  estimate  and  real 
growth  of  7.5  percent  in  the  DOD  base- 
line budget. 

In  other  words,  accept  the  Bayh 
amendment  of  2.6  percent,  and  you  are 
still  going  to  have  an  increase  in  real 
growth  in  the  defense  budget  of  7.5  per- 
cent. 

Certainly,  this  is  adequate  growth 
when  realistically  viewing  the  current 
circumstances. 

What  is  more  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  give  a  clear 
signal  that  the  Senate  intends  to  look 
closely  at  the  defense  fimction  in  the 
entire  budget.  The  Senate's  interest  in 
defense  spending  has  increased  tre- 
mendously over  the  last  several  years. 
Many,  including  the  Budget  Committee, 
have  raised  imix>rtant  issues  regarding 
our  defense  policies.  I  believe  we  must 
continue  raising  those  issues,  and  avoid 
accepting  Pentagon  proposals  at  face 
value. 

One  could  not  make  a  bigger  mistake, 
Mr.  President,  than  to  assume  that  be- 
cause we  are  spending  more  money  we 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  do 
not  recall  a  recorded  case  when  dollars 
alone  stopped  a  tank,  shot  down  an  air- 
plane, or  sank  a  ship.  Only  if  those  dol- 
lars are  spent  wisely  will  they  lead  to 
increased  preparedness. 

It  is  our  job  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  wisely  spent.  We  must  look  closely  at 
the  budget  and  root  out  the  fat.  We  must 
examine  our  foreign  policy  and  review 
the  defense  missions  it  requires.  We  must 
make  certain  that  the  Pentagon  prepares 
to  meet  those  missions  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  eflficient  way  possible.  If  we  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities  for  this  year's 
budget,  I  am  certain  that  we  can  find 
savings  far  in  excess  of  the  $2.6  billion 
I  propose.. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity 
regarding  the  $3  billion  in  cut  insurance 
which  this  budget  contains,  and  this 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  We  cer- 
tainly carmot  permit  such  padding  for 
the  defense  bureaucracy  when  we  are  cut- 
ting our  domestic  programs  to  the  bone. 

We  should  also  look  closely  at  the  $2.7 
billion  in  last  minute  additions  to  the 
budget  which  Secretai-y  Rumsfeld  per- 
suaded the  President  to  include,  despite 
the  objections  of  OMB.  Over  $1.4  billion 
of  this  is  in  the  procurement  area  at 
which  my  amendment  is  targeted,  includ- 
ing the  XM-1  tank,  the  AWACS,  and 
Condor  missile.  The  fact  that  defense 
experts  in  the  executive  believed  these 
expenditures  urmecessary  should  lead 
Congress  to  raise  serious  questions.  I  be- 


lieve we  should,  for  once,  concur  with 
OMB. 

We  should  look  closely  at  the  $846  mil- 
lion the  President  included  for  funding 
of  the  shipbuilding  program  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  November  Defense  Depart- 
ment memo  do  not  have  to  be  obligated. 
And  we  should  ask  why  we  are  funding 
three  SSN-688  submarines  when  the 
shipyards  cannot  begin  work  on  them  for  • 
several  years. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  if  these 
functions  are  needed,  let  us  wait  until 
we  approach  the  time  when  they  can  in- 
deed be  implemented.  This  is  particularly 
important  this  year  when  we  are  tighten- 
ing our  belts  and  cutting  back  in  the  so- 
cial program  areas. 

After  sorting  through  the  administra- 
tive maze  in  the  budget.  Congress  should 
raise  tough  policy  questions  and  be  pre- 
pared to  reorder  the  priorities  within 
the  defense  establishment. 

This  year  the  budget  includes  large 
increases  in  our  investment  in  strategic 
forces.  While  Soviet  growth  has  been 
dramatic  in  this  area,  we  need  not  Imi- 
tate it.  As  long  as  we  are  certain  that 
we  can  deliver  our  deterrent  and  that 
that  deterrent  will  cause  intolerable  dam- 
age, our  strategic  forces  will  be  adequate. 
We  need  have  no  overkill.  We  want  a 
good  deterrent  but  need  no  overkill. 

While  now  is  a  good  time  to  reexamine 
our  strategic  forces  to  insure  that  they 
can  do  their  job,  there  is  no  need  to  buy 
everything  in  sight.  Yet  that  is  what  we 
are  doing.  This  year  there  are  funds  for 
an  expensive  new  bomber,  a  new  genera- 
tion of  destabilizing  counterforce  mis- 
siles, and  a  new  element  to  add  to  the 
Triad,  the  submarine  launched  cruise 
missile. 

B-1  bombers  will  cost  $88  million  each. 
Buying  them  will  use  up  resources  which 
could  much  better  be  used  in  other  de- 
fense areas.  The  submarine  launched 
cruise  missile  can  be  deferred  pending 
developments  in  the  SALT  talks  and  a 
better  explanation  of  why  its  additional 
fire  power  is  needed. 

Unfortunately,  our  propensity  to  buy 
super  sophisticated  and  expensive  equip- 
ment extends  also  to  our  conventional 
forces,  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  degree. 
Time  and  again  we  have  opted  for  the 
ultimate  in  a  class  of  weapons  despite 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  way  we  can  pur- 
chase it  in  sufficient  quantities.  The  re- 
sult is  declining  force  levels,  or  as  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  recently  remarked,  a  form 
of  unilateral  disarmament. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  imagine  he  will  oppose 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  this  cut.  But 
I  think  that  he.  as  persuasively  as  any- 
one, has  raised  cause  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
each  weapon  system  is  getting  so  high 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  afford 
enough  weapons  to  do  the  job. 

This  year's  budget  Is  full  of  such  items. 
For  the  Navy,  it  is  the  nuclear  strike 
cruiser.  This  is  a  $1.2  billion  escort  ship 
designed  to  carry  the  Aegis  missile  sys- 
tem, a  system  which  will  itself  cost  more 
than  $100  million  per  unit  and  which 
has  not  been  fully  proven. 

Certainly,  we  can  find  a  cheaper  plat- 
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form  for  the  Aegis  i'  It  is  shown  that 
Aegis  can,  indeed,  do  Its  job  in  high  risk 
areas. 

There  are  many  w.  to  believe  we  must 
halt  the  decline  in  oif:  naval  forces.  Mr. 
President. 

Frankly,  I  must  coiicur  in  this  Judg- 
ment. I  think  that  \a  a  correct  assess- 
ment. But  we  will  haye  dlfBculty  main- 
taining even  present  1  levels  if  we  insist 
on  investing  limited  f'esources  in  ships 
like  the  strike  cruiser 

There  are  many  mire  examples.  The 
XM-1  tank  is  designfed  to  replace  the 
M-60,  but  it  costs  over  twice  as  much. 
The  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter— 
AAH — will  cost  about'  ks  million  per  imit 
compared  to  the  Cobri  Tow  attack  heli- 
copter which  we  are  p  resently  buying  at 
$1.48  million.  The  SAM-D  missile  pro- 
gram will  cost  $5.9  billon.  Yet  it  is  a 
redimdant  addition  to  our  defense  capa- 
bility and  there  is  selous  question  re- 
garding its  effectivenes  s. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr,  President,  all  of 
these  systems  should  I  e  deleted,  and  we 
should  send  the  Pentigon  back  to  the 
drawing  board  to  flnq  cheaper  systems 
we  can  buy  in  suflaclent  volume  to  more 
efifectively  engage  an  [enemy.  It  Is  the 
current  trend  in  the  way  we  spend, 
rather  than  the  amount  we  spend,  which 
so  urgently  needs  to  »e  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
what  I  just  said,  bdcause  the  major 
thrust  of  the  cut  of  ihe  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  come  Inifuture  budget  au- 
thority. It  would  give  the  Pentagon  the 
time  to  go  back  and  feassess  how  they 
could  provide  more 
dollars,  per  unit  cost, 
away  from  the  treme 
unit. 

Mr.  President,  I 
the  Senate  accept  ell 

tions    regarding    this  , „_.. 

They  would  total  an  amount  far  ab«ve 
the  reduction  embodlejd  in  my  amend- 
ment. I  do  believe  the^  provide  a  place 
where  the  Senate  can  ]  nd  $2.6  billion  In 
savings,  however,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  thii  opportunity  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  Congress  Is 
not  abdicating  its  role  In  fixing  the  De- 
fense Department's  bud  get. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  :  »resident,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Sei  ator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  president,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  starts  off  with  the  premise  that 
Congress  is  abdicating  ts  role  in  the  de- 
fense section  of  this  bidget  in  bringing 
the  concurrent  resolutian  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  That  has  to  be  character- 
ized as  nothing  less  th  m  humorous.  He 
knows  the  makeup  of  Dur  Budget  Com- 
mittee, from  the  chairman  down.  It  is 
composed  of  his  best  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  (»f  the  aisle.  This 
committee  worked  ha -d  and  grappled 
with  a  major  responsil  ility  in  trying  to 
find  the  right  answer  on  defense. 

He  said  we  were  abdi  eating  our  role.  I 
tried  to  write  down  the  expressions  he 
used:  failing  to  look  closely;  accepting 
the  defense  figures,  or  somehow  taking 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  argument,  or  now 
Secretary  Rumsfeld's  ai  gument;  or,  even 
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taking   the   President's   own   so-called 
threat  about  what  he  would  do. 

The  quickest  way  to  anger  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  to  threaten  him. 
If  good  commonsense  did  not  prevail,  I 
would  love  to  have  had  his  threat  fulfilled 
and  let  him  veto  the  defense  measure. 
That  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  leader- 
ship, when  we  are  on  the  tail-end  of  a 
5 -year  period,  in  which  we  have  cut  some 
$6  billion  out  of  this  defense  budget  each 
year,  plus  an  unintended  cut  of  some  $6 
billion  by  way  of  inflation— some  $30 
billion  to  $36  billion  that  has  been  cut. 
cut,  cut.  We  all  have  participated  in  It. 
At  the  time  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
simied  this  responsibility  to  review  the 
defense  budget  what  did  we  do?  We  went 
directly,  if  you  please,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  particular  military  departments.  I 
wish  that  the  Senate  would  pay  note  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  contends 
and  exactly  what  the  fact  is.  He  says 
that  in  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  Soviet  military 
expenditures.  And  misleading  figures  and 
comparisons  have  created  a  sense  of 
near  panic — near  panic  and  a  loud  cry. 
He  says  there  is  no  need  for  panic  and 
there  is  time  now  to  have  cool,  calculated 
judgment.  So  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
comes,  cool  and  calculated,  and  we  who 
have  been  working  for  6  months  are 
in  a  panic. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  started 
back  last  October,  with  the  testimony  of 
the  three  service  chiefs.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  ought  to  take  note 
of  the  way  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskie)  has  set  up  oiu-  Budget  Commit- 
tee hearings.  We  do  not  have,  necessarily, 
a  one-on-one  situation.  We  have  had 
panels,  we  have  had  opposing  experts  on 
both  sides  of  a  particular  question.  Any- 
one can  interrupt.  It  is  not  to  try  to  catch 
the  fellow  in  a  lie  or  whatever,  but  really 
to  catch  the  fellow  in  the  truth  and  find 
out  what  the  fact  is,  realizing  that  we  all 
have  had  some  misgiving  about  defense 
expenditures. 

We  started,  over  6  months  ago — if  the 
panic  started,  that  is  when  it  started— 
back  in  October.  We  heard  all  the  serv- 
ice chiefs— and  mcidentally,  we  have 
some  outstanding  chiefs.  Comment  in 
front  of  our  committee  and  around  the 
Congress  is  that  if  Schlesinger  had  to 
be  kicked  out,  at  least  it  was  at  a  time 
when  we  had  probably  the  best  chiefs  of 
the  various  branches  within  the  military 
that  we  had  in  quite  a  long  time.  Whether 
it  was  General  Weyand  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  or  Dave  Jones,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  Admiral  Holloway  of 
the  Navy  or  Wilson  over  in  the  Marines, 
they  will  agree,  liberal  and  conservative, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  that  they  are 
men  of  credibility  and  have  the  same 
concern  that  the  Senator  from'^diana 
has. 

We  then  next  took  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  and  her 
defense  experts — with  various  consult- 
ants from  various  management  groups 
all  over  the  country.  We  got  her  annual 
report.  While  we  were  receiving  her  an- 
nual report,  we  asked  for,  rather  than 
panic,  we  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  please  look  into  the  principal 


items  that  were  growing.  Whereas,  in 
1968,  pay  in  the  defense  budget  took  42 
percent,  today  It  takes  over  52  percent. 
So  the  cost  of  national  defense  man- 
power is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  nimiber  of  troops 
has  been  cut  back,  as  well  as  Reserves, 
and  every  category  of  personnel,  the  cost 
has  increased  to  52  percent  of  the  defense 
budget. 

We  asked  the  GAO  to  look  at  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  and  the  various 
other  pay  benefits.  We  then  had  long 
sessions  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  look  at  the  President's  budget 
as  it  was  presented  to  us  with  respect 
to  current  policy.  We  can  take  the  De- 
fense Department,  take  every  one  of  the 
items,  add  in  the  factors  of  inflation 
and  increased  personnel  or  productivity 
or  whatever  it  may  entail,  and  we  get  the 
current  policy  figure  thereon.  We  took 
an  entire  morning  listening  to  Just  that 
particular  analysis. 

We  then  got  a  briefing  on  defense  man- 
power from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  We  said,  "Now  you  have  compared 
the  President's  budget,  we  want  you  to 
study  for  several  weeks  and  come  hexk 
just  on  the  one  subject  of  manpower." 
We  had  an  entire  session  there  with  our 
defense  task  force  and,  incidentally, 
members  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Budget  attended  these  sessions. 

We  then  went  to  the  joint  hearing  on 
manpower  with  our  own  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  Senator  Nxtnn  and 
our  defense  task  force,  to  see  where  the 
differences  were  and  where  they  were 
headed  and  where  we  might  even  cut 
back  some.  I  have  not  brought  out  all 
our  hearings  and  preparations,  that  the 
Senator  calls  panic. 

If  there  was  any  Idea  that  really  per- 
meated all  of  us,  it  was,  are  we  really 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  particular 
mission?  What  relation  do  all  these  dol- 
lars for  weaponry  and  evenrthlng  have 
to  the  particular  mission?  We  started 
then  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
SIsco  and  he  tried  to  link  our  foreign 
policy  with  our  defense  policy.  We  had 
our  CIA  briefings.  We  had  special  sessions 
with  Secretary  Rumsfeld.  We  had  a 
hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
a  special  one — and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Brown.  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

One  day  I  shall  never  forget,  we  sat 
there  almost  all  day  long,  listening  to 
Paul  Nitze,  who  was  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Johnson — and 
to  Paul  Wamke  who  was  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense — ^both  of 
them  within,  let  us  say.  Democratic  pol- 
icy and  politics.  You  could  not  get  two 
men  further  apart.  They  went  over  the 
particular  issues  so  we  could  hear  both 
sides  of  a  particular  question  and  com- 
pare those.  There  was  no  panic.  Do  not 
tell  Nitze  he  is  panicking.  Do  not  tell 
Wamke  he  is  panicking. 

Now,  having  done  all  of  that  over  a 
3 -month  period,  we  came  right  in  with 
cuts  that  are  really  going  to  catise  panic. 
I  want  to  see  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
put  his  name  on  the  pay  cuts.  Do  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  some  of  those 
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talking  panic  want  to  put  their  name  on 
the  4.7-percent  pay  cap,  the  matter  of 
comparability,  or  the  wage  board 
changes  which  instead  of  the  8.9-percent 
increase  projected  under  the  current  law, 
would  just  guarantee  a  minimum  raise 
of  3.4  percent?  Where  is  the  Senator  In 
the  body,  if  you  want  to  see  panic,  that  is 
putting  his  name  on  that?  Where  is  the 
Senator  that  Is  putting  his  name  on  the 
bill  to  eliminate  the  1 -percent  kicker  on 
retired  pay  cost-of-living  adjustments? 

We  have  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  We  have  not  had  those 
recommendations  f  nxn  them. 

Where  is  the  man  who  is  increasing  the 
stockpile  sales  and  the  cutting  back  on 
commissaries?  Who  Is  supporting  some 
5.4  bilUon  bucks  worth  of  cuts  that  we 
cut,  that  we  studied  out?  We  added  in 
there  a  mandatory  contributory  retire- 
ment system  for  all  the  military  if  you 
please,  not  in  panic.  Do  you  want  to  see 
panic?  They  could  not  even  get  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  1 -percent  kicker  out  of 
House  Armed  Services.  I  do  not  know  if 
we  will  get  it  out  of  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  But  we  will  have 
it  as  an  amendment.  We  will  have  it  on 
civilian  and  military  pay  when  those 
matters  hit  the  particular  fioor. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  those  cuts,  we  have, 
not  $9.6  billion  in  real  growth,  but  a  net, 
if  you  please,  of  $3.6  billion.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  allow  me  a  few  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  could 
well  agree,  perhaps,  on  some  cuts  on 
weaponry.  We  did  not  say  any  particular 
item  was  approved  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. It  could  be  at  the  time  the  defense 
authorization  bill  comes  up  or  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  comes  up  that 
we  would  vote  down  a  particular  item  of 
weaponry.  But  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
on  a  $500  billion  budget — a  cut  of  0.5  per- 
cent, $500  million,  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent — Is  not  changing  any  priority. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  asking  now  from 
the  staff  where  I  get  the  $500  billion. 
We  have  $413  billion  in  the  regular  budg- 
et and  then  we  have  got  tax  si}ending  of 
over  $100  billion  which  I  hope  to  get  the 
Senator  from  Indiana's  assistance  in 
cutting  so  we  are  over  $500  billion  in 
this  budget. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
panic  we  have  been  In,  in  deliberating  on 
this  matter,  working  day  and  night 
around  the  clock  to  try  to  change  around 
priorities.  And  the  Senator  says  he  wants 
to  do  it  with  a  $500  million  outlay  fig- 
ure, with  just  $500  million  he  is  going 
to  change  the  priorities  in  the  budget. 
whereas  we  have  $5.4  billion  in  savings, 
here  mainly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  person- 
nel, and  we  put  that  $5.4  billion  back  into 
procurement,  research  and  development, 
and  operation  and  maintenance. 

Travel  the  world  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  de- 
fense. If  we  are  going  to  modernize 


America's  defense  forces,  not  compared 
to  the  Soviets  or  anybody  else,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  give  them  the  equipment 
and  materiel,  the  training  and  the  main- 
tenance and  operations  they  are  going 
to  need  in  the  1980's,  we  have  got  to  keep 
these  procurement  figures,  generally 
speaking,  at  this  particular  level  within 
this  budget. 

This  resolution  was  well  considered. 
It  was  worked  on  by  all  of  us  over  the 
past  6  months.  There  is  no  panic  in  this 
one.  It  is  trying  to  alter  defense  priori- 
ties, and  where  we  have  systematically 
cut  back  $5  billion  each  year  from  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.,  to  try  to  change 
the  direction  around,  cut  personnel,  pro- 
vide for  contributory  retirement,  cut 
back  the  1 -percent  pay  kickers,  and  cut 
back  on  the  commissaries  and  other 
things,  which  call  for  much  harder  votes 
and  decisions. 

What  the  Senator  proposes  today  with 
a  $0.5  billion  or  $500  million  cut  in  out- 
lays is  not  going  to  change  the  direction 
of  defense. 

I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
fnxn  South  Carolina,  and  I  certainly 
share  his  comments  which  he  has  made. 

There  were  many,  many  months  and 
hours  of  time  spent  with  reference  to 
this  particular  function,  and  there  were 
varying  views  on  the  Budget  Cwnmlttee 
and,  I  believe,  as  one  member  of  that 
committee  that  our  recommendations  in 
this  area  are  sound. 

We  ferreted  out  early  on  what  was  be- 
ing called  "cut  insurance."  At  least  the 
committee  members  were  satisfied  that 
this  cut  Insurance  did  not  exist  Every 
effort  was  made,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  said, 
to  find  out  the  truth.  Having  in  most  of 
the  instances  determined  what  the  facts 
were,  the  judgment  was  made  on  that 
basis^ 

PRESIDENT  FORD — BTRONO  ON  DEFENSE 

Mr.  President,  in  recoit  years,  the 
American  public  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  relative  defense 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Voices  which  in  recent 
years  have  advocated  substantial  cuts  in 
the  defense  budget  today  are  advocating 
a  beefed-up  U.S.  military  posture — at 
least  "roughly  equivalent"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  precisely  this  policy  which 
President  Ford  sedu  to  Implement 
through  his  defense  budget  requests. 

Despite  the  administration's  clear, 
prudent  f>olicy  direction,  the  President  is 
accused  of  soft-pedaling  U.S.  military 
strength  in  an  effort  to  Tnn.int4v<n  the 
mood  of  relaxed  tensions  between  our 
two  nations.  The  not-so-subtle  implica- 
tion is  that  our  national  security  is  being 
risked  to  gain  minimal  trade  and  stra- 
tegic arms  concessions  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  S<»ne  have  op&aly  accused  the 
administration  of  pursuing  a  military 
policy  of  "second  best"  with  respect  to 
the   Soviet  Union.  In  my  view,   such 


attacks  are,  at  best,  mladlreeted,  and.  at 
worst,  selfishly  and  ptditically  motivated. 

For  the  facts  simply  do  not  sxipport 
the  charges  and  innuendoes  which  are 
advanced  almost  daily  in  this  election 
year.  As  a  Congressman,  Vice  President, 
and  President,  Gerald  Ford  has  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  steady  growth  In  So- 
viet military  power.  He  recognizes  that 
the  further  expansion  of  Soviet  power  in 
the  world  can  be  checked  only  if  there  is 
a  countervailing  strength.  And  he  has 
sent  to  Congress  defense  budget  requests 
which  will  insure  that  XJJB.  military  cap- 
ability exists  to  maintain  this  balance. 

Through  25  years  in  Congress,  no  one 
has  advocated  a  stronger  or  more  pru- 
dent defense  posture  than  Gerald  Ford. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense,  he  op- 
posed arbitrary  and  imwarranted  at- 
tacks on  the  defense  budget.  As  minority 
leader,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  ill- 
advised  proposals  to  trim  defense  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  In  fact, 
one  of  his  final  votes  as  a  member  of 
congress — ^just  a  wee^  before  he  assumed 
tile  vice  presidency — ^was  against  an  un- 
successful floor  amendment  to  reduce 
overall  defense  expenditures  by  $3.5 
bilUon. 

Clearly,  this  is  not^the  record  of  a  man 
blind  to  the  realities  of  world  balance  of 
power  in  the  1970's.  And  if  his  unblem- 
ished prodefense  record  is  not  enough 
evidence  for  critics  of  President  Ford's 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity policy,  this  year's  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  request  should  be  proof 
positive.  The  President  has  pn^osed  a 
budget  which  allows  for  a  14  percent 
growth  in  defense  expenditures.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  President  Ford's  leader- 
ship, both  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  have  recommended  budget 
authority  almost  equal  to  the  $113.3  bil- 
Uon requested  by  the  President  With  the 
strong  urging  of  the  administration,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees rejected  the  proposals  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  over  $3  billion. 

If  those  who  question  Presidoit  Ford's 
commitment  to  a  strong  natinn^^i  defense 
wish  to  persist  with  such  liietorlc.  they 
are  obviously  free  to  do  so.  And  I  suspect 
they  will.  For  their  criticism  amounts  to 
only  so  much  campaign  rhetoric.  Pres- 
ident Ford's  ccnnmitment  to  a  defense 
capability  second  to  none  is.  and  has 
been  real. 

Let  me  conclude  with  these  observa- 
tions: 

Tbe  Defense  Depcutment  is  exercising 
considerable  restraint — $3.4  billion  sav- 
ings from  current  policy  In  manpower 
pay  and  efficiency. 

The  Defense  Establishment  Is  not  en- 
gaged hi  an  "arms  race"  with  Soviets. 
Tlie  United  States  does  not  seek  numeri- 
cal superiority.  Rather,  the  Defense  De- 
partment seeks  to  maintain  quality  su- 
periority. 

New  generation  of  more  effective— and 
more  expensive  weapons  have  to  be  pro- 
cured. U.S.  qualitative  advantage  will 
otherwise  be  lost. 

Defense  spending  comparisons  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviets  are  not 
condusiye — but  clearly  the  Soviets  have 
increased  their  defense  efforts  substan- 
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tially  whereas  the  Unioed  States  has  de- 
creased Its  defense  efforts. 

Real  defense  outlays  decreased  rapidly 
from  the  Vietnam  peak  in  1968  through 
1972  and  real  outlays  continued  to  de- 
cline from  1972  to  1975 

There  was  finally  a  slight  real  increase 
in  1976.  The  trend  is  ^lear,  and  now  is 
the  appropriate  time  t4  act  to  moderate 
it.  Procurement  of  modern  weapons 
needed  in  future  years  through  the 
1980's.  We  need  to  act  now  to  assure  a 
rough  military  balanc<  will  continue  to 
exist  over  the  next  c  ecade.  We  must 
realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  commit- 
ting resources  to  def en^  that  will  enable 
it  to  project  its  Influjnce  as  a  global 
power,  rather  than  )nly  a  Eurasian 
power. 

If  the  tumaroimd  in  real  defense 
spending  seems  too  slarp,  too  drastic, 
several  factors  should  t  e  kept  In  mind. 

Since  1969,  the  delense  budget  has 
been  cut  every  every  ye  ar  by  Congress. 

The  amount  of  bud  set  authority  re- 
quested but  denied  has  averaged  some 
$5  billion  per  year.  We  need  to  move  de- 
cisively to  make  up  thi  5  lost  ground. 

The  budget  authority  requested  is  to 
provide  for  procuremeit  needs  in  years 
ahead.  The  outlays  do  not  all  fall  in  fis- 
cal year  1977. 

In  the  Department  df  Defense  5-year 
defense  plan,  the  increi  ises  in  budget  au- 
thority planned  to  be  r  'quested  for  com- 
ing fiscal  years  is  not  ai ;  great  as  that  re- 
quested this  year. 

In  dollar  terms,  the  increase  is  about 
14  percent  for  fiscal  year  1977  over  fiscal 
year  1976  but  only  about  7  percent  in 
the  years  thereafter. 

In  constant  dollar  terms,  the  increase 
is  about  7  percent  foi  fiscal  year  1977 
over  fiscal  year  1976,  aut  only  about  2 
percent  in  the  years  tliereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  PICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  rscognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Mississii>pi  wanted  to  go 
ahead,  and  I  will  def<r  to  him  at  this 
time,  with  the  permissi  an  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
commend  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  ^or  his  very  fine 
analysis  of  the  situation  here,  not  only 
an  analysis  but  a  very  fine  understanding 
of  the  subject  matter  about  which  he 
speaks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,!  am  here  just  as 
a  backup  man  and  wltlk  an  expression  of 
concern  and  interest  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  is  now  already 
marking  up  the  bill  with  reference  to 
military  procurement  of  weaponry  and 
manpower  allowances  land  the  research 
and  development  program. 

We  have  made  our  estimates  and  sent 
those  into  the  Budget  Committee,  and  I 
will  emphasize  just  on ;  of  these  recom- 
mendations of;  the  Fresident's  overall 
budget.     < 

The  President  has  klready  made  re- 
ductions in  this  cdlitary  program 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $1.9  billion  In 


which  he  assumed  that  Congress  would 
follow  him.  He  took  credit  to  start  with 
and,  Mr.  President,  hg  has  a  good  budget 
already,  but  that  w^%  very  violent  as- 
sumption that  Congress  was  going  to 
make  all  of  those  reductions. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the 
Budget  Committee  that,  for  the  time 
being,  that  assumption  not  be  made. 
Well,  they  rejected  our  assmnption  on 
that.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it,  but 
I  pointed  out  as  a  very  solid  reason  why 
this  figure  now  at  this  stage  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  reduced. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  effect,  it  has  already 
been  made,  and  I  am  not  complaining 
about  it  now,  a  reduction  of  $1.9  billion. 
If  Congress  does  not  back  up  all  of  those 
assumptions  then  more  money  would 
have  to  be  added  somewhere  else. 

That  can  be  settled,  but  not  here,  now, 
is  my  point. 

I  can  say,  though,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  making 
the  markup  is  trying  to  adopt  those  rec- 
ommendations, and  has  already  adopted 
some  of  them  and  enough  of  them  to 
mean  some  real  money.  For  instance,  the 
committee  has  already  included  the  1 
percent  kicker. 

I  shall  not  go  further  than  that  one 
illustration,  but  it  has  already  been 
agreed.  Our  bill  is  coming  in  recommend- 
ing that  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  impose  on 
the  Senate  any  longer  now.  I  think  this 
matter  is  well  in  hand  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  they  have  thoroughly  con- 
sidered it,  and  they  have  been  fair  and 
impartial  about  it.  At  this  stage  I  very 
strongly  recommend  that  their  figure  be 
the  figure  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MUSKIK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  made. 

I  think  it  is  rather  easy  to  assimie  that 
the  $5.4  billion  In  cuts  in  budget  author- 
ity that  the  committee  has  mandated  are 
going  to  be  easy  to  achieve.  They  are 
going  to  be  very  diflBcult  to  apply,  tiie  5- 
percent  cap,  lifting  the  1 -percent  kicker 
on  retirement,  the  rather  high  figizre  on 
stockpile  sales,  and  a  number  of  other 
issues  that  the  Congress  has  always 
found  it  difficult  to  resolve  and  accept. 
The  committee  mandated  them  because 
tl|e  President  had  recommended  them 
and  because  many  of  them  seemed  worth 
pursuing,  seemed  to  have  some  prospect 
for  achieving  savings. 

But  if  the  full  amoimt  of  those  sav- 
ings are  not  achieved,  then  with  the 
functional  totals  we  put  in  on  the  de- 
fense function,  the  savings  would  have 
to  be  achieved  in  some  other  fashion,  in- 
cluding those  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  if  the  budget  totals  are 
to  be  met.  I  think  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  whichever  side  of  this  issue  they 
may  find  themselves,  ought  to  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  achieving  those 
savings. 


I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia, 
who  is  such  a  valuable  Member. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  would  like 
to  emphasize,  just  for  a  brief  moment, 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  just  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  about  the  cost  re- 
straints. 

These  cost  restraints  are  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  part  of  this  overall  budget 
resolution. 

The  committee  thisi  year  specifically 
dealt  with  those.  The  committee  made 
it  very  plain  they  expected  not  only  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  other 
committees  of  jurisdiction  to  take  the 
initiative  to  comply  with  those  Presi- 
dential recommendations  of  cost  re- 
traints. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  empha- 
sizes that  at  least  half  of  these  cost  re- 
straints, and  perhaps  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent, cannot  be  effected  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  but  must  be  effected 
by  the  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee because  the  Civil  Service  and 
Post  Office  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  civilian  personnel. 

So  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  task  be- 
cause it  is  not  one  committee  dealing 
with  these;  it  is  several  committees. 

This  Senator  believes  those  savings  are 
going  to  be  the  key  to  whether  we  really 
have  any  growth  in  the  defense  budget 
this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recom- 
mending a  cut  of  about  $2.6  billion  in 
budget  authority.  Out  of  the  $29.3  billion 
in  procurement,  only  $3  billion  relates  to 
new  initiatives  in  procurement.  A  cut  of 
$2.6  billion  in  budget  authority  would 
eliminate  90  percent  of  the  new  pro- 
grams in  procurement. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  just  insignifi- 
cant figures  here.  We  are  deaUng  with 
the  very  heart  of  the  defense  budget.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  question  on  this 
amendment  of  whether  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  have  growth  in  procurement  and 
research  and  development  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 

For  those  who  do  not  want  any  sub- 
stantial growth,  then,  of  course,  the 
amendment  would  be  looked  on  favor- 
ably. For  those  who  believe,  though,  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  that  we 
have  not  had  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  in  a  meaningful  way  in  several 
years,  then  it  is  imperative  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  taken  a 
responsible  course  of  action  in  terms  of 
the  overall  defense  category. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  made  it 
very  plain  to  those  of  us  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  reductions  have 
got  to  be  made;  substantial  reductions 
have  got  to  be  made.  The  reductions  that 
have  to  be  made  are  going  to  be  much 
more  difficult  politically  than  reductions 
in  procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  operations  and  maintenance 
would  be,  because  they  deal  with  people 
and  people  vote  and  people  let  their  views 
be  know. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
this  year  in  accomplishing  all  the  reduc- 
tions mandated  by  the  budget  resolution. 
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In  order  to  accomplish  these  reduc- 
tions, we  are  going  to  have  an  imusual 
amount  of  cooperation  from  committees 
having  jurisdiction  in  this  area.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  hopes  that  we  do 
not  compound  the  difficulty  by  agreeing 
to  this  amendment  which  would  not 
affect  the  overall  restraints,  but  would 
go  much  further  and  really  eliminate 
most  of  the  increase  in  procurement  and 
research  and  development  which  this 
Senator,  for  one,  thinks  is  imperative  in 
our  overall  national  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
jiENici) .  The  Senators  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  time  to 
vield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
emphasize,  as  has  already  been  done, 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Committee  did 
look  carefully  for  cuts  in  the  defense 
category,  and  this  resolution  includes 
those  cuts. 

I  simply  state  I  understand  they  total 
$5.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.5 
billion  in  outlays.  These  come  from  a 
savings  of  $700  million  from  stockpile 
sales,  moderation  in  growth,  military 
construction,  research  and  development, 
and  petroleum  consimiption,  amounting 
to  $1.3  biUion  in  budget  authority  and 
$.4  billion  in  outlays,  and  a  total  of  $3.4 
billion  in  outlays  and  budget  authority 
from  the  pay  and  compensation  of  the 
military  personnel. 

As  has  been  said,  these  require  cer- 
tain congressional  action  and,  if  not 
taken,  it  simply  means  we  have  to  find 
another  way  to  save  that  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  accommodation 
with  the  fimctional  committees  on  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  side  becomes 
difficult  as  we  reduce  the  defense  func- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  One  additional  minute. 

The  House  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  298  to  52  a  military  procure- 
ment authorization  that  is  $1  billion 
larger  than  the  President's  request. 

This  means  we  are  going  to  have  a 
difficult  time  accommodating  the  au- 
thorization committee's  work  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation. 

The  actual  impact  of  this  action  by 
the  House  is  considerably  greater  because 
it  includes  a  shipbuilding  authorization 
of  $2.2  billion  that  will  have  large  fund- 
ing requirements. 

To  deal  fairly  with  the  defense  budg- 
et. Congress  has  to  confront  the  difficult 
decisions  of  how  much  is  enough  for 
specific  measures  required  by  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  interest  of  our 
allies. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  tried  very 
hard  to  take  these  matters  into  account 
and  I  strongly  beUeve  the  conclusion  we 
have  reached  is  the  right  one  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  full  Senate. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fnm  Indiana  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  pretty 
well  said  what  I  had  to  say. 


I  sat  here  and  listened  to  my  friend 
f  rcnn  South  Carolina  almost  make  light 
of  his  friend  fnnn  Indiana  and  my  moti- 
vations. 

I  would  hope  we  could  disagree  with- 
out getting  into  that  area. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  do 
not  blame  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  efforts  in  trying  to  resolve  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

They  did  make  cuts.  They  were  the 
cuts  requested  by  the  President.  I  salute 
them  for  it.  But  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  those  areas  where  the  cuts  were 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee  are  going 
to  be  the  most  difficult  ones  to  keep  in 
that  budget. 

What  in  essence  we  did  was  put  a  limit 
on  how  much  a  PPC  could  make,  but 
we  did  not  put  a  limit  on  spending  for 
missiles,  the  kind  of  limit  I  would  like 
to  see  us  make.  That  is  the  kind  of  con- 
cern I  have. 

I  listened  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, my  friend  from  Georgia,  talk 
about  the  way  we  just  decimated  the  pro- 
curement budget. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  facts  of 
the  matter,  we  have  gone  frcHn  $21.2  bil- 
lion in  procurement  last  year  to  $29.3 
billion  this  year,  and  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  have  gone  from  $9.4  bil- 
lion to  $10.9  billion. 

I  do  not  want  to  hurt  defense.  Much 
of  this  cut  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  suggesting  is  for  future  authoriza- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  Pentagon  can  go 
back  and  look  at  some  of  these  weapons 
systems  and  see  how  we  can  eliminate 
some  of  the  extra  cost  per  imit  so  we  can 
afford  to  buy  more  units. 

Despite  all  the  cuts,  made  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  still  end  up  with 
$9.6  billion  in  increased  growth,  real 
growth,  in  the  baseline  defense  budget. 
That  is  a  10.3-percent  real  increase  in 
the  defense  budget. 

I  wonder.  At  a  time  when  we  are  being 
asked  to  cut  back  in  other  areas,  is  it 
really  necessary  to  do  that  to  maintain 
our  defense? 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  fun  with 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  in 
response  to  the  fun,  and  I  hope  with  the 
fun  he  has  been  having  with  me. 

I  must  say  not  havlnff  been  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  had  to  look  to  see 
what  was  being  said.  I  found  in  the 
Record  the  following  statement: 

The  only  logical  concliislon  is  that  the 
Preeident  expects  Congress  to  cut  at  least  96 
billion  and  has  added  about  that  much 
cushion  to  his  budget.  If  we  make  cuts  In  an 
effort  to  eliminate  waste  and  keep  overall 
Federal  spending  within  prudent  levels,  then 
I  suppose  the  administration  will  attack  us 
for  deep,  savage,  and  arbitrary  cuts.  The 
President,  in  short,  seems  to  be  playing  a 
cynical  and  dangerous  game  with  the  Defense 
budget. 

I  would  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  that  entire  speech  as  well  as  a 
memo,  which  said  that  cut  insurance  of 
$3  billion  is  provided  in  the  budget  as  a 
cushion  for  congressional  action,  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Those  very 
telling  words  were  uttered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Carolina 
riebt  here  In  this  Chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Defense  Budget 

Mr.  Hou-Dfos.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  today  reported  the  existence  of 
a  White  House  staff  memorandum  indicat- 
ing that  the  fiscal  1977  defense  budget  con- 
tains at  least  $3  bilUon  as  a  cushion  against 
congressional  reductions.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  in  question  and  I  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  and  the  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd  foUowing  my  remarks. 

The  PxEsmiNG  Offices.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HoixiNGS.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
last  November  President  Ford  decided  to 
aUow  $110  bUIion  in  total  obllgational  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
military  assistance  In  1977.  This  represented 
a  $12  blUion  increase  over  1976.  The  docu- 
ment referred  to  by  the  New  Tor*  Times  Is 
an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  memo- 
randum explaining  the  details  of  the  $12 
bUlion  Increase. 

In  reaching  his  decision  on  the  $110  bil- 
lion budget  figure,  the  President  reviewed 
requests  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
totalling  $116.8  bUlion.  A  memorandum  list- 
ing his  decisions  was  presented  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Rumsfeld  on  November  24.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  memorandum 
also  be  printed  In  the  Record  foUowing  my 
remarks. 

The  PREsmiNG  OFFtcER.  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HoLUNGS.  Subsequently,  President 
Ford  decided  to  rescind  some  of  the  cuts 
detailed  in  the  November  memorandum  and 
to  take  other  actions  which  added  a  net 
$2.7  billion  to  his  defense  budget  request. 
Thus  the  request  we  now  must  consider 
totals  $112.7  billion  in  total  obllgational 
authority — an  increase  of  more  than  $14  bil- 
lion over  last  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tables  showing  the  $112.7  billion,  and 
the  corresponding  budget  for  1976,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PREsmrNG  Officer.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HoLLiNGs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  told 
that  OMB  Director  Lynn  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld  emphatically  deny  that  the 
defense  budget  has  been  padded  to  offset  ex- 
pected congresslocHial  cuts.  But  the  implica- 
tions of  the  President's  defense  budget 
changes  are  clear  from  these  documents.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  OMB  memo,  which  says 
that  the  $110.0  bUUon  budget  Includes  $4.4 
billion  to  cover  Inflation,  $2.9  bilUon  in 
"real  growth"  in  purchases,  over  and  above 
Inflation,  and  $3.0  billion  in  "cut  insur- 
ance." On  page  2  of  the  memorandum,  we 
read  the  foUowing  explanation,  and  I  quote 
"Cut  insurance  of  $3.0  biUion  ts  provided 
as  a  cushion  for  congressional  action." 

Last  year  and  again  this  year,  the  President 
requested  an  annual  increase  of  4  percent 
In  real  defense  purchases — or  2  percent  over- 
all. That  is,  he  wants  an  increase,  over  and 
above  inflation,  that  would  allow  defense 
purchases  to  grow  at  4  percent  a  year  over 
the  next  5  years.  Last  year  the  Congress 
exceeded  this  target  by  a  large  margin.  We 
provided  10  percent  real  growth  In  invest- 
ment operations  and  maintenance  purchases, 
after  cutting  the  budget  request  by  more 
than  $7  billion.  This  year  the  President  is 
seeking  real  growth  in  purchases  of  about 
$8.5  billion,  or  about  16.3  percent— consider- 
ably above  the  4  percent  long-term  growth 
rate  which  he  has  repeatedly  requested. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the 
President  expects  Congress  to  cut  at  least  $6 
bUIion,  and  has  added  about  that  much 
cushion  to  his  budget.  If  we  make  cuts,  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  waste  and  keep  over- 
aU  Federal  spending  within  prudent  levels. 
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then  I  suppose  the  adi  alnlstratlon  will  at- 
tack UB  for  "deep,  savage,  and  arbitrary" 
cuts.  The  President,  IE  short,  seems  to  be 
playing  a  cynical  and  4angerous  game  with 
the  defense  budget. 

1  am  not  prepared  t)  say  how  large  the 
defense  budget  for  197  r  should  be  without 
a  careful  review  of  tie  Nation's  defense 
needs,  In  the  light  or  overall  budgetary 
restraints.  As  we  are  iJl  aware,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  certain  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  which  can  o^ly  give  rtse  to  con- 
cern about  the  future  b«Uance  of  power  In 
the  world.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  to  me  what  we 
as  a  nation  must  do  to  maintain  a  balance, 
or  how  rapidly  we  musi  move.  As  Chairman 
of  the .  Defense  Task  1  torce  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  In  tend  to  pursue  these 
questions  carefiUly  In  ;he  coming  weeks.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleiigues  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  Approprlal  Ions  Committee  will 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  In  great  depth 
and  with  their  well  known  attention  to 
detail.  And  I  shall  listen  attentively  to  their 
advice  on  our  defense  ne  sds. 

But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am 
quite  certain.  The  defease  budget  we  have 
been  presented  this  yeai  has  the  usual  quota 
of  lame  duck  projects  4nd  fat.  Let  me  give 
one  example.  Comparing  the  1962-65  period 
with  the  most  recent  'i  years.  1973-76,  the 
budget  for  training,  me  Ileal,  and  other  per- 
sonnel support  actlvltUB  Increased  from  an 
annual  average  of  (6.7  sllllon  to  an  annual 
average  of  $19.1  bllllor,  whUe  the  number 
of  defense  employees  deirreased  from  3.8  mil- 
lion to  3.1  million,  ccuntlng  active  duty 
military  and  civilians.  Factoring  out  Infla- 
tion, the  cost  of  thes!  personnel  support 
activities  has  increasec ,  from  the  1962-65 
average  of  $4,482  per  nu  n,  to  $7,547  per  man 
In  the  1977  budget — an  1  [icrease  of  68  percent. 

If  we  were  to  limit  tialnlng,  medical,  and 
other  support  actlvltle^  to  the  average  cost 
per  man  In  the  1962-65  period,  measured  In 
today's  prices,  we  could  pave  over  $9  billion — 
without  cutting  combat  forces  or  moderniza- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  added  $9  billion  in  personnel 
supports  costs  may  be  Justified  by  today's 
Volunteer  Army.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  all  of  it  is  essental  to  our  defense.  I 
Intend  to  find  out  whr  this  enormous  In- 
crease has  taken  place,  f  nd  what  can  be  done 
to  bring  these  support 
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EXRIB  T  1 


[Prom  the  New  York 

PXKTAGON  BXTDGET 


Times,  Peb.  4,  1976] 
llEPORTXD  Padded 


<By  Leslie  :x.  Oelb) 

Washincton,  Pebruar  f  3. — The  Pentagon's 
budget  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  has 
been  padded  by  $3  tUllon  as  a  cushion 
against  expected  Congrfsslonal  cuts,  accord- 
ing to  a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Managetient  and  Budget. 

The  $3  billion  figure,  labeled  in  the  memo- 
randum as  "cut  insurance,"  was  contained  In 
the  budget  ofllce's  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Ford  to  set  military  spending  authority  at 
$110  billion — a  figure  jthat  President  Ford 
increased  by  $2.7  billloni 

A  copy  of  the  memoiandum  has  been  ob- 
tained by  The  New  Y<rk  Times. 
Btnx:rr  ncHi '  aBCAu.ED 

Spokesmen  for  the  Pe  atagon  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Bulget  denied  any  pad- 
ding in  the  budget  req  lest.  Donald  O.  Ogll- 
vie,  head  of  the  Nations  1  Sec\irlty  Division  of 
the  budget  office,  said  tt  at  he  could  not  recall 
this  memorandum,  but  added  that  no  such 
memorandum  had  been  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"I  have  heard  the  con  cept  of  cut  insurance 
discussed  in  connectkn  with  the  defense 
budget,  but  there  is  no  ( uch  concept  included 
In  the  President's  budg  st,"  he  said. 

President  Ford  decide  d  to  ask  Congress  for 
$113.7  billion  for  the  »ntagon  in  the  fiscal 
year  b^:lnnlng  in  October  after  a  long  strug- 


gle between  his  budget  office  and  the  Penta- 
gon, a  struggle  In  which  he  dismissed  Defense 
Secretary  James  R.  Schleslnger.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger  had  publicly  described  arms  cuts  as 
"deep,  savage  and  arbitrary." 

While  the  proposed  Pentagon  nudget  Is 
widely  supported  In  the  Administration, 
some  Administration  officials  have  expressed 
displeasure  over  the  President's  decision  to 
ask  for  $2.7  billion  more  than  recommended 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  To 
these  few  officials  the  Pentagon's  request  la 
now  padded  by  a  total  of  $5.7  bUllon. 

However,  the  Defense  Department's  spokes- 
man, William  I.  Oreener,  Jr.,  said  In  a  tele- 
phone Interview,  "Defense  Secretary  Rums- 
feld Is  perfectly  prepared  to  defend  the 
budget  In  Its  entirety." 

Speaking  for  Budget  Director  James  T. 
Lynn,  Mr.  Ogllvle  said,  "I  can  assure  you  that 
the  President  reviewed  each  major  defense 
program  at  length  and  has  recommended 
only  what  he  believes  Is  needed  for  national 
security." 

The  memorandum,  written  last  October  In 
the  budget  office,  says  that  "cut  lns\irance  of 
$3  billion  is  provided  as  a  cushion  for  Con- 
gressional action." 

Anticipating  Congressional  reductions — 
and  sometimes  increases — is  standard  execu- 
tive branch  technique  in  preparing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  A  variety  of  officials,  however, 
found  It  difficult  to  recall  its  ever  being  writ- 
ten down  m  an  official  paper. 

In  1974,  Representatvle  George  H.  Ma- 
hon,  the  chairman  of  the  Hoiose  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  told  Mr.  Schleslnger  In 
open  hearings  that  he  had  It  "on  good  au- 
thority," that  the  President  had  Increased 
the  over-all  Federal  budget  by  $6  billion.  In 
response,  Mr.  Schleslnger,  in  effect,  acknowl- 
edged that  as  part  of  this  $5  billion,  the  Pen- 
tagon's budget  had  been  Increased  by  more 
than  $1  billion  as  a  stimulus  to  a  lagging  do- 
mestic economy. 

This  year's  defense  budget  could  rise  by  an 
additional  $2.8  billion  that  the  Pentagon  did 
not  include  in  Its  request.  These  funds — In- 
cluding commissary  and  base  closings — ^were 
left  the  assumption  that  Congress  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  omissions.  This  Is 
generally  regarded  as  highly  unlikely,  be- 
cause these  funds  are  Important  to  a  num- 
ber of  local  economics. 

The  memorandum  prepared  In  the  budget 
office  is  entitled  "Explanation  of  Annual  In- 
creases In  the  Defense  Budget  Levels  1975- 
78."  It  shows  a  budget  office  recommendation 
of  $122.6  billion  In  spending  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1978,  including  an  additional  $8 
billion  in  cut  Insurance." 

EXHIBIT  1 

EXPLANATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCREASES  IN  THE  DEFENSE 
—     -       '^'    BUDGET  LEVELS  (197&-78)'  9"^       " 

[Showing  the  changes  in  the  Defense  budget  in  TOA  and  outlays 
between  1976  and  1977,  and  1977  and  1978;  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


In-  In- 

1976    crease     1977    crease     1978 


TOA 

Military  and  civilian 
pay 

Retired  pay 

Naval  petroleum 
reserves 

Other  purchases 

Real  growth.    

38.2 
7.3 

.1 
SI.  4 

2.6 
1.0 

.4 
4.4 

2.9 

3.0 

-2.0 

-.3 

40.8 
8.3 

.5 

55.8 

2.9 

3.0  . 

-2.0 

.7 

5.1 
1.2 

1.3 
3.1 
3.0 

■-i.'o" 

-.1 

45.9 
9.5 

1.8 
58.9 

5  9 

Cut  insurance 

Efficiencies 

Military  assistance 

....... 

3.0 

-3.0 

.6 

Total 

98.0 

12.0 

110.0 

12.6 

122.6 

OUTLAYS 

Prior  year  prcgrams... 
Budget  year  pro- 
gram  

48.8 
41.2 

4.0 
5.0 

52.8 
46.2 

7.1 
5.3 

59.9 
51.5 

Total 

90.0 

9.0 

99.0 

12.4 

111.4 

EXPLANATION'  OF   INCBXASES 

Total  obligatUmal  authority 
Military   and   civilian   pay   Increases  $2.6 
blUlon  In  1977  and  $5.1  bUUon  In  1978.  The 

1976  to  1977  increase  Is  reduced  $2.6  billion 
due  to  the  6%  pay  cap,  otherwise  the  1977 
and  1978  Increases  would  be  comparable. 

Retired  pay  Increases  $1.0  billion  In  1977 
and  $1.2  bUllon  In  1978.  The  1978  Increase 
Is  $.2  billion  greater  than  the  1977  Increase 
due  to  higher  population  and  a  $.1  billion 
higher  Increase  for  cost  of  living  adjustments 
in  1978  than  in  1977. 

Naval  petroleum  reserves  increases  $.4  bil- 
lion In  1977  and  $1.3  billion  In  1978  In  order 
to  fund  the  purchase  of  strategic  petroletim 
reserves.  This  legislative  propKeal  has  not  yet 
been  enacted;  thus,  the  estimates  are  likely 
to  be  changed  by  Congressional  action. 

Other  purchases  Increase  $4.4  billion  In 

1977  and  $3.1  billion  In  1978  to  provide  fxilly 
for  anticipated  purchase  Inflation  of  8.5% 
for  the  16  months  between  1976  and  1977  and 
5.3%  between  1977  and  1978.  These  esti- 
mates assume  that  purchase  prices  (exclud- 
ing compensation)  will  Increase  at  a  rate 
half  way  between  the  rates  forecast  for  the 
ONP  deflator  In  the  OMB  current  aerrlces 
high  and  low  paths. 

Real  growth  on  purchases,  excluding  Naval 
petroleum  reserves,  is  $2.9  billion  In  1977  and 
$3.0  billion  in  1978.  This  amounts  to  5.2%  in 

1977  and  5.1%  in  1978.  Including  Naval 
petroleum  reserves,  real  growth  for  pur- 
chases amounts  to  $3.3  billion  or  5.9%  In  1977 
and  $4.3  bUllon  or  7.1%  in  19T8. 

Cut  Insiirance  of  $3  billion  is  provided  as  a 
cushion  for  Congressional  action. 

Efficiencies  of  $2  billion  grow  to  $3  billion 
by  1978.  These  savings  result  from  adjust- 
ments which  do  not  reduce  real  Defense  out- 
put. 

Outlays 

WhUe  Total  ObUgatlonal  Authority  (TOA) 
for  DOD  military  functions  increases  $12.0 
in  197*7  and  $12.6  in  1978,  outlays  increase 
$9  billion  In  1977  and  $12.4  bUllon  In  1978. 
This  lag  In  outlays  Is  due  primarily  to  the 
rate  at  which  TOA  is  expended  for  Defense 
programs.  In  a  normal  fiscal  year  TOA  for 
military  programs  would  be  expended: 

42  %  In  the  budget  year; 

36%  In  the  second  year; 

12%  in  the  third  year; 

6%  In  the  fourth  year;  and 

4%  In  the  fifth  or  later  years. 

Thxis,  58%  of  outlays  are  generated  by 
prior  year  TOA.  Outlays  from  prior  years  are 
less  In  the  1976  and  1977  estimate  than  In  the 

1978  estimate  because  prior  year  TOA  was 
significantly  less  In  1973-1976  than  In  1976- 
1977; 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Annual 
TOA  Increase 

1973. 80.2  

1974 88.0  4- 8 

1975 88.0  8.0 

1976 98.0  10.0 

1977 110.0  12.0 

1978 iaa.6        12.  • 

^*"'~ 

Exhibit  2 

MZMORANDXTM  TOR  SeCRETAXT  Or  DETKNSS 

Subject:    Results  of  President's  Review  of 

FT  1977  DoD  Budget-Information  Mem- 

orandiun. 

For  several  hours  on  Friday  afternoon  and 

again  on  Saturday  morning,  the  President 

reviewed  in  detail  OMB's  recommendatlone 

with  respect  to  the  FY  1977  D6D  Budget. 

Attached  la  a  summary  of  the  President's 

dedsiona  as  conveyed  to  us  by  Don  OgUvle 

and  Dave  Sltrln.  It  is  our  understanding  that 

Jim  Lynn  will  be  contacting  you  directly 

with  the  restdts  of  the  meetings. 


Ajyril  12,  1976 
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WhUe  the  total  of  the  reduction  for  FY 
1977  is  $6.8  billion  dollars,  many  of  the  ad- 
justments have  been  or  will  be  accom- 
modated In  our  own  budget  scrub.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
Presidential  decisions  would  be  to  reduce  the 
DoD  budget  to  the  neighborhood  of  $110 
biUlon.  While  the  President  did  not  address 
a  specific  budget  amount  for  DoD,  the  OMB 
staff  feels  that  he  is  continuing  to  think  of 
a  niunber  of  approximately  that  size. 

We  ai«  reviewing  the  detaUs  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions  but  several  preliminary 
comments  seem  to  be  in  order : 

1.  Ilie  President  has  directed  that  $846 
mUUon  be  added  to  the  Navy  budget  to  fully 
fund  the  FY  1076  and  prior  shipbuUding 
deficiencies.  This  reverses  a  previous  decision 
by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  puts 
into  the  budget  an  amount  which  wUl  prob- 
ably be  deleted  by  the  Congress  since  the 
funds  are  not  required  for  obligation  in 
FY  1977.  We  would  rather  have  seen  this 
amount  considered  as  an  add-on  to  the 
overall  DoD  budget  total. 

2.  The  President  has  applied  a  6%  pay 
cap  to  wage  board  employees  and  retirees 
as  well  as  to  the  classified  civilian  and  mUi- 
tary  personnel.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
two.  It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  which  means  that  we 
win  absorb  a  further  program  reduction  to 
finance  pay  Increases  as  was  the  case  in  FY 
1976. 

3.  The  President  has  directed  DoD  to 
finance  a  $437  mUllon  mUltary  construction 
project  for  an  aeropropulslon  system  test 
facility.  This  Is  an  Item  which  the  DepSecDef 
had  already  decided  to  defer  in  view  of 
budget  constraints.  The  President's  decision 
coupled  with  his  other  decisions  involving 
military  construction  and  famUy  housing 
makes  the  reductions  in  this  portion  of  the 
budget  partlcxUarly  deep.  We  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  further  reductions  of  over 
$1  bUllon  which  would  result  in  a  program 
approximately  25%  below  the  FY  1976  level. 

4.  A  number  of  the  President's  decisions 
require  specific  legislation  which  also  makes 
DoD  vulnerable  to  further  program  cuts 
should  the  legislation  not  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Pending  further  guidance,  including 
whether  any  of  the  decisions  wUl  be  ap- 
pealed, we  will  be  preparing  the  necessary 
budget  documents  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions. 

Tebxnce  E.  McCuiaT. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Enclosure. 

SUMMARY   OF    TENTATIVE    REDUCTIONS    BY    PRESIDENT 
(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year- 


1977 


1978 


STRENGTH  REDUCTIONS 

Hold  military  and  civilian  pay  increases 
to  5  percent  and  retired  pay  to  60  per- 
cent of  CPI.  Legislation  required  for 
wage  board  and  retired  personnel 
caps 

Reduce  military  strength  levels  of  37,000 
from  the  number  requested  in  support 
and  noncombat  categories,  including 
10,000  by  revision  of  PCS  practices. .. 

Reduce  civilian  employment  levels  by 
48.000  (5  percent)  in  total  (40,000 
full-time  permanent)  from  tne  re- 
quested level 


RESERVE   COMPONENT  REDUCTIONS 

Reduce  reserve  forces  manpower  paid 
drill  strength  by  40,000  from  the  re- 
quested level  to  program 

Raouce  reserve  component  manning  to 
90  percent  of  requirements 


-2,651 
-180 
-450 


-46 

-17 


-385 


-250 


-900 


-46 
-17 
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Finliear—     \ 


1977 


197$ 


Reduce  guard  and  reserve  p*y  practices 
and  related  proems  by  eliminating 
dual  compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees wno  are  reservists;  eliminat- 
ing administrative  duty  pay;  and 
eliminating  the  practice  of  paying 
certain  reservists  2  days  of  paj^  for  1 
8-hr  extra  drill  period.  Legislation 
required  to  eliminate  dual  compensa- 
tion and  change  to  1  day's  pay  per 
drill  day 

Reduce  reserve  component  drill  pay 
strength  for  headquarters  spaces 


Defer  decision  to  continue  Minuteman 
III   production  pending  Prendential 

decision  in  loht  of  SALT -322 

Reduce  AWACS  procurement  from  6  to 

3  pef  year,  fiscal  year  1977-7S — ISS 

JtUL. _ -6,776 


-340 
-188 


-5,731 


MILITARY  COMPENSATION  AND 
BENERTS 

Do  not  authorize  junior  enlisted  travel 
entitlements  (household  goods  or 
travel  of  dependents) 

Suspend  enlistment  bonuses,  due  to 
success  of  the  all  volunteer  force 

Reduce  pay  and  allowances  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  to  expenses  plus  J125 
per  mo,  legislation  required 

Phase  out  commissary  subsidy  over  a  3- 
yr  period.  Legislation  required  to 
permit  surcharge  to  cover  payroll  costs. 

Restudy  nonappropriated  fund  activities. 

Fair  market  rental.  Convert  on-base 
military  housing  to  a  fair  market  rental 
system  by  1984  by  allocating  a  greater 
portion  of  figure  pay  raises  to  quarters 
allowances.  Legislation  required  to 
allocate  higher  percentage  of  pay 
raises  into  quarters  allowances  vice 
base  pay 

Require  accounting  for  but  do  not 
terminate  personal  money  allowances.. 

OPERATIONS 

Reduce  personnel  turbulence  and  PCS 
moves  by  gradually  implementing 
changes  to  make  Hawaii  a  domestic 
rather  than  an  overseas  tour;  home- 
basing;  and  planning  to  meet  pre- 
scribed average  overseas  tour  lengths. 

Reduce  real  property  maintenance  l>y 
holding  back-logs  to  existing  levels; 
and  contracting  out 

Reduce  energy  consumption  consident 
with  military  requirements  but  not  by 
any  fixed  amount 

Limit  civil  defense  functions  to  those 
closely  related  to  nudear  disaster 
preparedness 

Reduce  administrative  travel  to  a  level  of 
5  percent  below  actual  1975 

Examine  MAC  charter  concept  for  eco- 
nomics consistent  with  CRAF  support 
and  without  undue  impact  on  charter 
airlines 

Rate  stabilization. 


-15 


-136 
-61 

-5 

-103 


-«9 
-15 


-181 

-61 

-5 

-205 


EXHIBIT  3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARY  BY  APPROPRIATION  CATEGORY 

P*  billions  of  dollarsj 


Approprjatiofl  title 


Current  dollars,  total  oUi- 

gatioflal  authority,  fiscil 

rtar 

1974    1975    1976      1977 


Military  personnai 24.1  24.9  25.6  26.5 

Retiredpay 5.1  6.2  7.3  8.4 

Operation  and  mainteitanca 23.9  26.2  28.9  32.4 

Prooireraent 17.5  17.4  21.4  29.3 

R.D.T.4E 8.2  8.6  9.5  U.O 

MHitary  construction 1.8  1.8  2.4  2.3 

Family  housing 1.1  1.2  L3  L2 

Civil  defense 1  .1  .1  .1 

Revolving  and  management  funds 1  .4 

MHrtary  asastanee 3.3  1.6  1.5  1.2 


-52 


-119 


Total 85.1    87.9    98.3    112.7 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET,  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 
BY   APPROPRIATION    CATEGORY-CONSTANT    PRICES 


(In  billions  of  dollars] 


-219 
-222 


-241 


-252 


-83 
-94 


-74 


CONSTRUCTION/HOUSING 

Delete  or  defer  military  lower  priority 
construction  projects 

(Construct  an  aeropropulslon  sy^ems 
test  facility  (ASTF)  to  improve  design 
and  test  capability  of  new  aircraft 
engines 

Reduce  leased  and  new  construction 
family  housing  units  where  local  com- 
munity off-base  housing  can  fiH  needs; 
limit  improvements  to  essential  mini- 
mums;  and  provide  only  essential 
operabng  and  maintenance  costs 


INVESTMENT 

Cancel  procurement  of  nonnudear 
Lartce;  and  defer  long-lead  funding 
oftheXM-1. 


Fund  a  conventionally  powered  destroyer 
as  1st  Aegis  ship  ana  plan  for  a  nucwar- 
powered  cruiser  to  follow 

Defer  advance  funding  for  new  nudear 
powered  aircraft  carrier  until  design 
characteristics  are  bettor  defined 

Defer  1  oiler  and  1  destroyer  tender  in 
1977;  defer  1  oiler  in  1978 

Reestablish  full  funding  of  the  1975  and 
prior  year  shipbuilding  programs 

Cancel  Condor  missile.  NoDfy  House/ 
Senate  conferees  of  decision 

HoM  A-10  production  to  current  rate  of 
5  per  month  in  1977  pending  correction 
of  structural  defecL 

Discontinue  inefficient  Navy  aircraft 
production  fines  (A-4M,  A-6E.  E-2C, 
and  C-130) 

Initiate  procurement  of  advanced  tankar/ 
cargo  aircraft  in  1978 


-500 


-804 


+437 


-320 


-115 


Constant  fiscal  year  1977 

ddUrs,  total  obiigational 

authority,  esoTytar 

1974      1975      1976        1977 

Military  personnel 

Retired  pay 

Oparation  and  maintenance...! 

Procurement 

R.D.T.&E 

Military  construction... 

29.1 

7.1 

31.3 

21.4 

10.2 

2.3 

1.5 

.1 

27.9 

7.6 

30.2 

19.8 

9.9 

2.1 

1.4 

.1 

27.3       26.5 
8.0         8.4 

31.1  32.4 
22.9       29.3 

10.2  U.O 
^6         2.3 

Family  housing . 

1.4         L2 

Civil  mfense 

.1           .1 

^evdving    and    management 
funds 

.1           .4 

Military  assistance 

4.4 

1.8 

1.6         1.2 

/        Total 

107.3 

100.7 

105.3      112.7 

-411 


-437 


-IK 


-110 


-200 
-363 

-49 

-393 
-402 


-100 
-142 
-356 

-65 


-417 
-{-300 


Mr.  HOLLZNOS.  May  I  have  one 
moment,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Th«- 
chalrman  has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Except  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

How  much  time  remains  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLmoS.  No.  It  was  mislead- 
ing figures  that  have  created  a  senite  (rf 
near  panic. 

A  ipud  cry  for  drastically  Increasing 
expenditures  by  the  United  States. 

"I  beUeve"  and  this  Is  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  "this  atmosphere  is  re- 
flected in  the  Budget  Committee's 
acceptance  of  the  administration  De- 
foise  budget  with  little  question  and 
only  minor  cuts." 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  that  since  last  fall  and 
for  the  past  6  months,  we  have  been 
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working  extremely  ha;  d  to  try  to  get 
at  all  these  things  witi  respect  to  pay 
with  hearings  galore,  looking  into  every 
facet  of  personnel  anti  everything  we 
could  think  of.  from  i  mission  budget 
approach  to  the  CIA.  iind  doing  every- 
thing that  we  could  possibly  do.  I  was 
not  making  light,  but  \;as  trying  to  an- 
swer what  the  Senator  told  all  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  say  o  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that,  I  Jtiink  we  can  ob- 
jectively look  at  these  acts,  look  at  the 
Russian  threat,  and  cor  le  to  a  legitimate 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  an- 
swer is  without  suggesting  that  there 
are  any  ulterior  motives  or  that  anybody 
is  really  trying  to  do  g-eat  damage.  We 
just  look  at  things  diff  ;rently.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  I  salu'  e  my  friend  and 
his  colleagues  for  maki  ig  those  cuts,  all 
of  which,  except  the  3|300  million  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  were 
cuts  that  were  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  did  not  have  any  congression- 
ally  initiated  cuts  in  that  budget  except 
the  $300  million.  We  did  not  look  at 
some  of  these  new  weapons  systems  and 
see  whether  there  was  u  way  to  improve 
them. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Sen  ator  able  to  point 
out  any  other  category  of  the  budget 
where  the  Congress  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  cut  below  what  the  President 
recommended? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  cam  ot. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senitor  seems  to  be 
saying  that  that  is  what  we  should  have 
done  in  defense.  Is  the^e  any  other  area 
where  that  has  been  dof  e? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  hlippen  to  have  a 
deep  difference  of  opinion  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  wants  to  inci  ease  the  defense 
budget  by  better  than  10  percent  and 
wants  to  phase  out  sumi  ler  job  programs. 
As  the  Senator  from  wfeshington  knows, 
if  the  President  has  his  way,  this  time 
next  year  there  will  ndt  be  a  single  job 
for  kids  when  they  get  out  of  school  in 
the  summertime.  He  wa  nts  us  to  cut  back 
on  cancer  research.  He  wants  to  cut 
across  the  board  on  biomedical  research. 
Do  not  get  me  started  !on  that,  I  say  to 
my  colleague.  I  do  notj  think  he  agrees 
with  the  President's  approach  either. 

I  believe  the  Senatoif  from  New  York 
wanted  2  minutes.  I  s^ 
to  him  a  moment  ago. 

Does  he  still  wish  th£ 

The  PRESIDING  Ol 
ator  from  Indiana  has 
maining  on  this  amenc 
time?  The  Senator  fi 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  I 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.    HOLUNGS. 
thank  my  distinguish^ 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  have  here  a  lett 
quent  to  the  statemenjt  that  I  referred 
to  from  the  Congressiotial  Budget  OflQce. 
We  did  our  level  beit,  including  Dr. 
Rivlln  and  the  whole  CBO,  to  find  that 
$3  billion  of  "cut  insurance,"  because,  as 
my  statement  indicate  1,  we  have  looked 
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I  would  yield 

time? 

ICER.  The  Sen- 
le  only  time  re- 
lent. Who  yields 
Indiana  has  2 

le  Senator  from 

,    President,     I 
colleague,  the 

written  subse- 


for  any  kind  of  padding  in  the  bill,  any 
kind  of  cushion,  and  anything  else. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yielding  me  this  moment 
to  put  the  letter  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Bttdget  Otfice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5, 1976. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hoixings, 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollincs:  At  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  bearings  on  February  4 
you  asked  to  look  In  to  what  became  of  the 
93  billion  of  "cut  Insurance"  and  of  the  $2.7 
billion  of  tentative  presidential  cuts  in  tbe 
DoD  budget. 

There  Is  no  way  to  Identify  the  "cut 
Insurance"  with  particular  DoD  programs. 
However,  examination  of  the  memo  and 
table  you  provided  suggest  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  OMB-proposed  $110  billion 
program  and  the  budget  request  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  Is  contained  In  pur- 
chases; that  is.  In  procurement,  R  &  D,  or 

0  &  M.  At  the  level  of  $110  bUllon  of  TOA, 
OMB  included  provision  for  a  5  percent  cap 
on  pay.  In  the  final  budget  submission,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  were  held  to  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  below  the  earlier  projection 
of  $40.8.  So  the  "cut  Insurance"  Is,  in  effect, 
somewhere  In   the  requested  purchases. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  the  OMB 
memorandum  appears  to  be  written  for  the 
negotiations  among  OMB,  the  DoD,  and  the 
President  over  total  budget  levels  rather 
than  as  a  regular  part  of  the  DoD  budget 
process.  We  do  not  know  how  different  this 
year's  budget  setting  process  was  from 
the  usual  pattern,  but  planning  was  prob- 
ably disrupted  by  the  President's  decision 
so  late  to  hold  the  total  below  $395  billion. 
Thus  this  memo  may  very  well  not  relate  to 
any  coherent  program. 

Similarly,  we  do  not  have  enough  Informa- 
tion to  identify  all  of  the  additions  above 
the  $110  billion  level.  Some  of  the  cuts  speci- 
fied In  the  memorandum  were  maintained; 
others  were  restored  In  part  or  totally.  For 
example,  Mlnuteman  m  production  was  cut 
and  longlead  Items  on  a  nuclear  carrier  were 
deferred,  but  AWACs  procurement  was  re- 
stored to  6  In  FT  1977,  production  of  some 
of  the  Navy  aircraft  mentioned  Is  to  be 
continued,  and  the  A-10  production  rate  was 
not  cut  to  6  per  month. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rtvlin, 

Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Bayh)  to  cut  excessive  defense  spending. 

1  am  going  to  be  one  of  its  cosponsors. 
The  Budget  Committee  made  only  token 
cuts  in  the  highly  inflated  Presidential 
request,  as  the  Washington  Post  pointed 
out  in  its  editorial  this  morning. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  it  would  dam- 
age the  budget  process  If  we  altered  the 
expression  of  priorities  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  Budget  Committee — often  by 
a  closely  divided  vote — has  chosen  in  the 
resolution  it  has  reported  to  us  for  our 
consideration. 

Few  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
worked  harder  than  I  have  to  establish 
this  budget  process  and  to  make  it  work. 
I  remain  committed  to  that  goal.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  pursue  this  goal 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  CMnmlttee. 


But,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee has  appropriately  allocated  Federal 
spending  in  this  resolution,  and  I  be- 
lieve— as  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  clearly  and  carefully  said 
he  believes — that  the  Senate  should  be 
free  to  adjust  those  priorities  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  our  national  needs. 

The  National  defense  function  con- 
tains one-fourth  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  is  the  most  difficult  area  in  which  to 
assess  national  need.  One  invaluable  tool 
in  that  assessment  is  a  mission  approach 
to  the  budget,  which  Senator  Chiles  has 
taken  the  lead  in  developing,  and  which 
is  required  under  the  Budget  Act  for  aU 
agencies  by  fiscal  year  1979. 

Although  equipped  to  do  so,  the  De- 
fense Department  refused  this  year  to 
furnish  the  information  necessary  for 
this  approach  to  its  budget. 

In  the  absence  of  this  mission  mate- 
rial, the  committee  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  without  substan- 
tial change.  There  are,  however,  huge 
amounts  for  concepts  of  defense  and  for 
specific  weapons  systems  which  may  well 
be  imsupported  by  our  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  needs.  These  will  commit  us 
to  spending  additional  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  for  years 
afterward.  And  instead  of  requiring  pro- 
ponents to  demonstrate  need — as  in 
other  areas — here  the  committee  shifted 
the  burden  to  opponents  to  demonstrate 
lack  of  need,  an  unfair  and  unwi^  shift 
of  the  burden. 

Although  there  are  numerous  cases  to 
be  made.  I  do  not  believe  the  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution  is  the  appropriate 
forum  to  debate  the  merits  of  particular 
weapons  systems,  foreign  military  sales, 
or  other  specifics. 

We  should  instead  consider  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  with  our  defense 
budget,  and  what  we  need  to  accomplish 
it.  And  then,  how  that  relates  to  other 
categories  of  expenditures  relevant  to 
our  security  and  well-being,  to  the 
budget  as  a  whole,  and  to  revenues  and 
thus  to  the  deficit  and  thus  to  the  health 
of  our  economy,  which  is  itself  a  vital 
ingredient  on  a  soimd  national  defense 
posture.  We  should  examine  alternatives 
to  the  President's  approach  to  foreign 
policy  and  defense,  and  the  budget  fig- 
ures that  would  support  those  alterna- 
tives. The  committee  generally  agreed,  I 
think,  with  this  approach,  but,  it  did  not 
pursue  It  this  year. 

The  objective  of  our  Defense  Elstablish- 
ment  is  to  see  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  deter  and,  if  deterrence  is  unsuccess- 
ful, then  to  defend  ourselves,  our  allies, 
and  our  vital  interests.  The  objective, 
too,  is  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
ourselves  and  our  allies  from  being 
coerced  by  any  potential  enemy  or 
enemies. 

How  much  do  we  need  to  spend,  and 
which  capabilities  must  we  acquire 
through  that  spending  to  achieve  those 
objectives? 

Certain  measurements  are  of  little  use 
in  making  such  determinations.  Soviet 
spending  data  indicates  only  trends.  Cost 
estimates  are  incomplete,  inaccurate, 
and  do  not  provide  useful  comparisons. 
"Dollar  comparisons  of  the  United  States 
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and  U.S.S.R.  military  lorces  nave  no 
relevance  to  comparative  effectiveness," 
the  executive  branch  has  said. 

Equally  valueless  are  comparisons  of 
defense  versus  nondefense  spending,  or 
comparisons  between  defense  spending 
and  the  GNP.  These  do  not  tell  us 
whether  we  are  spending  too  little,  or, 
as  I  believe,  too  much.  A  better  test  is: 
What  is  the  military  capacity  of  our 
principal  possible  foe — the  U.S.S.R. — and 
how  does  it  compare  with  our  ovra?  But 
that  comparison,  too,  may  be  irrelevant 
unless  Soviet  advances  affect  om*  de- 
terrent capability  or  our  ability  to  defend 
the  United  States,  our  allies,  or  our 
interests. 

President  Ford  stated  on  April  2,  the 
day  after  the  committee  completed  work 
on  this  resolution,  that  "the  United 
States  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  na- 
tion as  far  as  military  capability  is 
concerned."  He  said  America's  ballistic 
missiles  are  much  more  accurate  and 
less  vulnerable  than  those  of  tiie  Soviet 
Union  "and  we  have  a  2-to-l  lead  in 
warheads." 

He  said  the  United  States  leads  Russia 
in  strategic  aircraft  3  to  1.  Trend  anal- 
ysis is  another  approach  that  can  be 
misleading. 

In  1965,  the  United  States  had  a  6-to-l 
lead  in  nuclear  warheads.  Now  our  lead 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  3  to  1.  That 
sounds  alarming,  does  it  not? 

But,  actually,  our  advantage  has  in- 
creased: In  1965  we  had  3,800  warheads 
to  their  600;  now  we  have  8,900  to  their 
3,500. 

Our  lead  has  grown  from  3.200  to  5,400. 
And  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
has  stated — 

A  numerical  advantage  of  even  1,000  war- 
heads has  strategic  significance. 

Obviously,  both  sides  possess  deterrent 
capability.  We  hold  the  edge,  but,  obvi- 
ously, our  former  complete  dominance 
of  the  early  fifties  and  sixties  is  gone. 

Since  we  cannot  have  complete  domi- 
nance, do  we  need  to  increase  even  fur- 
ther our  big  lead  in  an  area  where 
plainly — just  speaking  of  nuclear  deter- 
rent weapons — we  have  the  capacity  to 
deter  and  there  is  no  sign  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  that? 

When  comparisons  are  made  in  terms 
of  other  specific  capabilities,  it  is  clefir 
the  United  States  Is  more  than  holding 
its  own.  We  have  more  warheads,  and 
we  have  more  accurate  warheads,  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a  9-to-l  lead 
in  MIRVs.  TTie  B-1  bomber  assures  our 
superior  strategic  air  capability  to  the 
year  2000.  In  tactical  aircraft,  we  have 
the  two  best  fighters  in  the  world  in  the 
F-14  and  P-15. 

In  the  European  theater,  there  is  more 
or  less  a  standoff.  The  other  side  has 
numerical  advantages  In  conventional 
forces — but  we  maintain  an  advantage 
In  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

At  sea.  the  United  States  has  built 
more  tons  of  shipping  than  the  Soviet 
Union  since  World  War  n.  The  United 
States  builds  fewer,  larger,  more  capable 
ships  than  the  Soviets. 

As  It  was  put  In  the  House,  "We  can't 
buy  floating  Cadillacs  and  complain  that 
the  other  fdlow.  who  put  his  money  Into 
ChevToletB,  has  more  cars  than  we  do." 


A  veg  significant  part  of  the  U.SJ3 JL 
military  effort  is  not  related  to  us.  One 
estimate  is  that  three-quarters  of  it  Is 
related  to  the  United  States,  and  one- 
quarter  to  China.  The  Soviet  Union  In- 
vests heavily  in  air  defense.  In  internal 
security  and  KGB  border  guards,  and  in 
control  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe — 
programs  relevant  to  UJS.S.R.  problems 
but  not  posing  a  direct  military  threat  to 
us. 

A  CIA  and  DIA  publicly  revealed  esti- 
mate is  that  these  factors— China,  air 
defense,  maintaining  their  iron  rule  In 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  at 
home — account  for  50  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Increase  in  military  spending 
since  1968. 

President  Ford  has  stated  again  and 
again  in  recent  days  that  we  are  second 
to  no  nation — that  we  are  unsurpassed. 

I  think  that  is  true. 

What,  then,  newly  threatens  our  secu- 
rity? What  increased  threat  Is  there  to 
justify  a  very  large  increase — beyond  In- 
flation— in  mihtary  spending?  What  do 
we  really  gain  by  that  spending?  Is  It 
really  necessary,  in  view  of  our  vast  defl- 
cit,  and  the  underfimding  of  our  domes- 
tic programs? 

Even  if  we  think  some  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  is  justifled,  do  we  have 
to  grow  at  the  President's  pace?  Despite 
complaints  that  there  have  been  trends 
in  recent  years  to  cut  back  the  defense 
budget,  the  actual  fact  is  that  the  de- 
fense budget  grew  last  year  from  a  1975 
budget  authority  level  of  $91.1  billion  to 
a  1976  figure  of  $105.6  billion.  That  is  a 
growth  rate  of  approximately  9.4  per- 
cent— ^while  the  Inflation  rate  was  only 
slightly  more  than  7  percent. 

So,  we  have  had  a  2-percent  real 
growth  in  military  spending  from  last 
year  to  this  year— not  a  standstill,  not  a 
tumdovm. 

Personnel  increases  caused  a  signlfl- 
cant  part  of  that  growth  last  year.  But 
this  year's  budget  reflects  huge  growth  in 
the  investment  accounts. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  "cut  insur- 
ance" of  $3  billion  aUegedly  in  this 
budget.  An  OMB  internal  memo  came  to 
light,  describing  defense  total  obliga- 
tional  authority.  It  is  entitled  "explana- 
tion of  entries."  One  item  reads,  "cut  In- 
surance of  $3  billion  Is  provided  as  a 
cushion  for  congressional  action." 

Senator  Proxmire  has  indicated — 

The  fiscal  1977  defense  budget  contains  at 
least  two  categories  of  fimdlng  which  are 
distinctly  related  to  bureaucratic  Initiative 
rather  than  force  requirements.  The  $2.7 
billion  Rumsfeld  add-on,  and  the  $8.0  biUlon 
cushion  represent  bureaucratic  legerdemain. 
A  careful  pruning  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  should  begin  with  these  two  sums. 
It  Is  clear  the  defense  budget  contains  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  funding  not  directly  re- 
lated to  critical  programs  or  force  levels. 

There  is  huge  real  growth  In  the  de- 
fense request  approved  by  the  Budget 
Conmiittee.  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  it. 
I  believe  a  cut  from  the  level  of  the  com- 
mittee's resolution  is  in  order,  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  achieve  that  cut. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Bath,  who  Is  proposing  to 


cut  the  defense  fimctlonal  category  by 
$2.6  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $500 
million  In  outlays. 

Because  of  the  time  limitation  It  will 
be  my  ptupose  to  just  make  note  of  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
the  defense  budget  proposal  by  the  ad- 
ministration provides  for  significant  real 
growth  In  the  defense  budget. 

The  Defense  Department  analysts  have 
found  that  while  this  budget  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  $13  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, the  real  growth  amounts  to  about 
$5.8  blUion  or  5.4  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
feel  this  recommendation  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  should  be  approved 
by  the  Senate.  They  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
proposal  is  close  to  the  $114  billion  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Second.  This  spending  level  represents 
considerable  analysis  and  study  by  two 
Senate  committees,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Third.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
level  is  actually  deceiving  In  that  it  as- 
sumes passage  by  the  Congress  of  about 
$1.9  billion  in  legislative  proposals  by 
President  Ford. 

Fourth.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  these 
legislative  proposals  will  not  be  approved 
by  Congress  and  the  cuts  will  either  have 
to  be  taken  in  defense  or  recognized  by 
the  Budget  Committee  In  the  second 
concurrent  resolution. 

Fifth.  This  modest  growth  in  defense 
spending  is  necessary  because  the  Soviets 
have  in  the  past  15  years  constructed  a 
formidable  war  machine. 

Sixth.  Hie  growth  In  Soviet  military 
power  is  beginning  to  threaten  U.S.  su- 
periority and  could  place  the  Soviets  in 
a  dominant  position  in  the  1980's  If  we 
do  not  respond  immediately. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  should  remember 
that  defense  spending  today  will  not  be 
refiected  in  hardware  until  years  ahead. 
Thus  the  U.S.  trend  of  cutting  defense 
in  past  years  must  be  reversed  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  inevitable  threat  in  the 
1980's  and  beyond. 

Eighth.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that 
ships  and  aircraft  are  not  In  full  service 
for  lack  of  overhauls,  spare  parts  and 
maintenance.  This  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

Ninth.  The  Senate  must  also  realize 
manpower  has  been  constantly  reduced 
in  the  past  5  or  6  years  to  the  point  where 
today's  personnel  manning  Is  the  lowest 
since  before  the  Korean  War. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
feeling  that  any  proposed  reductions  In 
the  defense  budget  should  be  considered 
in  amendments  to  the  procurement  bill 
rather  than  an  across-the-board  cut  as 
provided  In  the  pending  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  regarding  the  Bayh  amendment 
which  would  cut  defense  by  $2.6  bUlion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.5  billion  in 
outlays. 
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In  considering  the  national  defense 
function  In  this  ret  olution,  I  could  not 


the  world  situation 
economy.  Some  a^^ 


sert  that  the  Unitec  States  is  becoming 
a  second  rate  power;  I  do  not  share  that 
pessimistic  appraisall.  But  we  live  in  a 
dynamic  world.  Andihistory  teaches  that 
former  societies  noi  attending  to  their 
own  defense,  soon  found  that  their 
neighbors  did.  The  world  scene  is  not 
comforting.  Despite  SALT  talks,  Soviet 
military  strength  repiains  strong  and  is 
gradually  increasing. 

We  must  resolve  oi|r  domestic  economic 
problems,  and  they  are  not  automatically 
ktional  secxirity  pos- 


ich  a  climate,  how 

the  opportunity  to 

solution  of  such 

can  afford  to  make 

tures  to  meet  its 


solved  by  a  strong 
ture.  But  without 
can  we  be  assured  oj 
even  work  toward 
problems.  The  Natio: 
the  necessary  expei 
security  needs.  But  Ijow  much  is  enough 
to  do  this  is  the  real  question.  We  should 
not  expend  resourc^  beyond  our  real 
needs  for  whatever  i^urpose.  The  budget 
reflects  certain  initiatives  to  improve 
management  of  the!  Defense  Establish- 
ment. But  costs  cont^ue  to  rise.  There- 
fore, it  Is  important  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  prepsiire  on  to  improve 
defense  management .  to  make  better  use 
of  the  resources  wilch  Congress  has 
provided. 

One  thing  that  wil  I  be  helpful  toward 
this  end  is  use  ol  the  mission-t3?pe 
budget,  so  that  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  will  have  a  better  perspective 
for  comparing  budjet  proposals  with 
military  and  foreign  i  olicy  strategies  and 
requirements.  I  strongly  support  the 
committee's  position  that  defense  sub- 
mit such  a  budget  ir  flscal  1978. 

However,  on  balance,  considering  the 
world  situation,  the  trend  in  defense 
budget  reductions  o\er  the  last  several 
years,  the  fact  that  the  resolution  al- 
ready assumes  some  rather  significant 
economies  in  defenie — $5.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  in  1  )77  and  growing  to 
$8  billion  In  1980. 

Despite  my  desire  for  a  budget  with 
a  lower  spending  ceil  ing,  and  my  desire 
for  a  smaller  deficit,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  for  any  significant  cuts 
in  defense.  Accordingly,  I  recommend 
against  acceptance  cf  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  chairman,  is  this  i  ,n  appropriate  time 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  a^d  nays  on  a  num- 
ber of  these  amendmants? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  it  would  be.  I 


ask  for  the  yeas  and 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  6PFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tfhere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  asi :  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  first  Bay]  i  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  158< . 

The  PRESIDING  (►PFICER. 
objection  to  a  request  t 
for  the  chairman  of 
mittee  to  ask  for  the 
this  time? 

Without  objection. 


nays  on  the  Bayh 


were  ordered. 


Is  there 
that  it  be  in  order 
the  Budget  C<Mn- 
yeas  and  nays  at 


Is  there  a  sufficient  second  to  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 
Bayh  amendment?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Buckley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  will  be  in  order  to  ordenthe 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time.  7 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  latere  is 
a  sufficient  second.  X 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  tja^j^mainder 
of  my  time.  -^^--^'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  to  Call  up  an  amendment 
on  which  there  will  be  a  limitation  of 
30  minutes  for  debate. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted  to 
present  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  the  pending  amendment.  Including 
aU  roUcall  votes  thereon:  Michael  R. 
McLeod,  Carl  P.  Rose,  Dale  L.  Stansbury, 
William  A.  Taggart.  Henry  J.  Casso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1591,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlk- 
ston)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1591,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HtTDDLESTON's  amendment  (No.  1691, 
as  modified) ,  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  "$412,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$412,700,000.- 
000." 

On  Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  "$454,600,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$455,050,000  - 
000". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "$60,200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,360,000.- 
000". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  out  "$2,300,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,400,000,- 


'$1,900,000,- 
'$2,050,000,- 


t  is  80  ordered. 


000" 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
000". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  on  doing  a  very  com- 
mendable Job  on  a  formidable  task.  How- 
ever, because  the  Budget  Committee 
worked  with  functions  involving  billions, 
a  few  small  budget  recommendations 
were  overlooked.  I  am  specifically  talking 
about  agriculture  function  350. 

The  celling  for  the  agriculture  func- 
tion 350  for  budget  authority  has  been 
put  at  $2.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $1.9. 
This  Is  In  line  with  the  President's  budget 
request.  But  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  feels  that  these  levels 
are  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  food  and  fiber  to  America  and  the 
world,  now  and  In  the  future. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  examine  what  has 
happened.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
recomended  an  Increase  of  about  $121 
million  In  the  budget  authmity  function 


350.  The  sum  of  $121  million  sounds  large 
imtll  you  put  It  in  perspective  of  the  total 
budget— here  it  would  almost  be  lost  in 
rounding.  This  amount  would  only  be 
noticed  when  it  is  proceeded  by  a  decimal 
point  in  budget  dlscu^ons. 

While  the  amoimt  we  are  talking  about 
is  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
budget,  it  is  extremely  Important  to 
agriculture.  The  levels  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee  would  mean  con- 
tinued deprivation  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  services.  Specifically,  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  rural  America  that  are 
associated  with  the  expanded  nutrition 
and  family  education  programs  would  be 
lost.  This  program  involves  working  with 
the  poor  in  both  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica to  lift  their  nutritional  awareness,  to 
improve  their  diets  and  to  assist  them  to 
become  healthy,  wholesome  Americans. 
This  budget  ceiling  would  take  $20  mil- 
lion from  this  program — a  program  that 
is  mandated  by  every  human  sensitivity. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  recom- 
mendation was  not  even  a  real  increase — 
we  tried  only  to  keep  the  program  viable. 
Our  recommendation  would  only  bring 
the  program  back  to  the  1971  levels  in 
real  terms. 

The  reduction  in  the  ceiling  below  our 
recommendation  would  deprive  us  of  our 
small  farmers'  programs — It  would  elim- 
inate nu"al  development  programs,  and 
cut  back  forestry  programs  that  are  Im- 
perative if  our  Nation  Is  to  have  ade- 
quate forest  products  in  the  future. 

We  have  recommended  an  additional 
$13.5  million  for  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  and  $33  million  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  above  the 
President's  recommendation. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year  of  our  coun- 
try, we  should  take  counsel  from  the 
Founding  Fathers— Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  and  others  who  were  agri- 
cultural researchers — men  who  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  a  viable  and 
strong  agriculture  and  the  need  for  Im- 
provement and  knowledge  as  It  applied 
to  this  basic  sector. 

This  Is  also  a  centennial  year  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  our 
experiment  stations  that  are  located  In 
each  of  the  States. 

The  committee.  In  preparation  for  its 
budget  report,  reviewed  the  activities  of 
the  State  experiment  stations. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
ments. The  Maine  Experiment  Station, 
which  receives  40  percent  of  its  funding 
from  function  350,  developed  a  control 
of  late  blight  disease  In  potatoes  that  Is 
expected  to  save  Maine  potato  producers 
$1  million  a  year. 

For  Oklahoma,  the  number  of  cattle 
that  the  ranches  and  pastures  in  Okla- 
homa can  support  has  doubled  in  the 
last  20  years  because  of  research  on 
forages,  rangeland  management  and 
livestock.  In  addition,  the  Oklahrana 
station  released  a  new  variety  of  barley 
that  Is  green  bug  tolerant.  The  variety  Is 
named  "Will"  after  a  fellow  down  there 
who  never  met  anyone  he  did  not  like. 
"Will"  barley  Is  expected  to  add  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  to  the  gross  Inccsne  of  Okla- 
homa farmers. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  research 
is  continuing  on  minin^iiTn  tillage.  This 
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method  of  tillage  provides  the  potential 
of  energy  conservation  and  Is  a  signifi- 
cant control  of  wind  and  water  erosion, 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
we  are  facing  in  the  Northwest  and  In 
the  Great  Plains. 

At  the  experiment  station  in  Minne- 
sota, a  new  wheat  variety  called  ERA 
has  been  developed  that  :^elds  15  to  30 
percent  more  than  the  next  best  varieties 
in  Miimesota.  This  means  that  from  the 
same  wheat  land  in  Miimesota,  we  will 
produce  enough  wheat  to  make  an  addi- 
tional 460  million  loaves  of  bread. 

I  could  go  on  with  many,  many  more 
examples  of  research  breakthroughs 
that  are  going  on  in  each  of  our  States 
but  I  think  this  is  a  representative 
sample  that  should  Indicate  to  everyone 
that  the  benefits  of  agricultural  research 
are  significant  and  should  not  be  lost.  I 
want  to  note  that  copies  of  letters  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  received  from 
the  various  State  experiment  stations 
have  been  disturbed  to  the  respective 
Senators  for  their  information. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  agricul- 
tural research  is  a  long-term,  ongoing 
process.  It  cannot  be  stopped  and  started 
without  costs.  A  short-term  budget  gain 
would  mean  that  we  run  the  risk  of  pay- 
ing for  years  to  come  through  lower  sup- 
plies, less  efficient  production,  lower 
quality,  and  more  risk  from  disease  and 
insects. 

The  other  major  area  in  function  350 
is  the  farm  income  stabilization  area. 
This  is  the  subfunction  that  the  Budget 
Committee  devoted  most  of  its  comments 
to  in  the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
Budget  Committee  is  right  in  saying  that 
these  costs  have  been  decUnlng  over  time. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  recommended  some  In- 
crease in  this  area  in  anticipation  of 
higher  disaster  pajTnents  this  year  In 
wheat  areais. 

There  is  also  the  potential  of  expanded 
Government  loan  activity  in  several  pro- 
gram areas,  including  soybeans  and  rice. 
These  programs  are  called  open-ended 
80  budget  ceilings  will  not  prevent  these 
outlays.  The  reason  is  simply  necessity. 
Thece  programs  are  Intended  to  respond 
to  market  situations  or  natural  disasters 
without  regard  to  political  issues.  Ex- 
penditures that  the  committee  antici- 
pates are  reasonable,  considering  the 
weather  conditions  that  are  prevailing 
in  the  country  at  this  time.  To  slash  these 
for  cosmetic  effect  vhen  everyone  knows 
that  they  must  be  made  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable procedure  in  light  of  what  the 
Budget  Act  is  meant  to  do.  The  commit- 
tee is  especially  concerned  that  inap- 
propriately low  numbers  here  could  re- 
sult in  undue  difficulty  for  needed  legis- 
lation during  fiscal  1977.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  increasing  the  levels  in  the 
farm  income  stabilization  area  is  not  a 
mandate  to  spend  money;  it  is  only  a 
more  realistic  statement  of  probable  out- 
lays. If  no  disasters  occur  we  will  not 
spend  1  cent,  but  if  floods  or  drought  do 
occur,  expenditures  will  be  made  re- 
gardless of  the  established  targets. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  amendment  to  Increase  the 
budget  authority  of  fuction  350  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  109  to  $2.4  bil- 


lion and  that  the  outlay  target  in  this 
function  be  Increased  to  $2.05  billion. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Bten- 
tucky  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  amendment  and  support 
him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  In  a  world 
today  that  is  increasing  in  numbers  by 
some  70  million  a  year.  People  all  over 
the  world  are  starving  because  of  lack  of 
food. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  the 
most  productive  agricultural  producing 
mechanism  that  man  has  ever  tmown. 

We  became  highly  productive  because 
of  agricultural  research.  If  we  fall  to 
continue  our  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram at  a  high  level,  we  are  going  to 
have  millions  more  people  throughout 
the  world  going  hiuigry. 

Chir  committee  has  token  this  busi- 
ness of  making  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  very  seriously. 
Last  year  we  were  the  flrst  committee,  I 
believe,  to  act.  Our  committee  report 
was  recommended  as  a  model  for  other 
committees  to  follow. 

This  year  our  committee  moved  very 
rapidly  in  this  area.  The  subcommit- 
tees studied  every  facet  of  their  Juris- 
dictions extremely  carefully. 

The  full  committee  spent  2  full  days 
making  up  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  those  com- 
mittee meetings  were  probably  the  best 
attended  of  any  that  we  have  had  this 
year. 

In  real  terms,  the  recommendation  of 
our  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  agri- 
cultural research  is  no  more  than  It  was 
some  10  years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  food  and  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  we  had  a  shelf  full 
of  imused  agricultural  technologies  and 
the  promise  of  sharply  expanded  world 
supplies  because  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion. 

Today  we  face  a  tight  supply  situa- 
tion, there  is  no  reserve  of  technology 
and  there  is  a  hungry  world  In  need  of 
our  products  and  our  research.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  our  responsibUities  serious- 
ly, the  highest  priority  we  can  place  is 
on  food  production.  We  have  put  50  mil- 
lion more  acres  tmder  the  plow  In  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  bist  3 
years.  We  are  nearing  full  produ^Kon. 

A  great  portion  of  our  agri^^tural 
production  is  for  export.  Last  yeaKwe 
exported  some  $22  billion  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  we  Imported 
some  $10  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities,  which  gave  us  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  on  agriculture  of  sMne 
$12  billion.  That  was  approximately  half 
what  we  spent  for  Imported  energy.  The 
one  bright  spot  In  our  trade  today  Is 
agricultural  exports.  That  was  made  pos- 
sible because  of  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farmers.  The  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  our  farmers  was 
made  possible  by  agricultural  research. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
that  on  the  vote  on  the  Senator's  amend- 


ment, and  I  commend  him  for  offering 
It. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Sena- 
tor f  rcHn  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  pointing  up  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  research  and 
agricultural  industry  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  realize  full 
well  the  great  contribution  both  these 
Senators  make  to  the  Improvement  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  and  their 
support  of  tills  resolution  is  certainly 
understandable. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  felt  a  need  to 
demonstrate  an  interest  in  Improving  the 
administration  of  certain  programs  Uiat 
are  under  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility of  the  USDA.  For  instance,  in  the 
programs  administered  by  the  ASCS,  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  we  find  that  back  in  1972 
these  programs,  which  are  principally 
price-support  programs,  totaled  some 
$4>4  billion.  Since  that  time,  the  size 
of  that  program  has  been  reduced  down 
to  less  than  $1  billion.  Yet.  even  though 
we  cannot  get  exact  figures  from  the 
USDA,  the  cost  of  administration  of  that 
program  is  roughly  the  same.  In  fact, 
the  1977  fiscal  year  budget  indicates  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  USDA  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  administration  of  that 
program. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  at  lAast,  that 
a  program  which  is  now  roughly  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  the  size  of  what  it  was 
5  years  ago  would  need  a  budget  as  large 
now  as  It  was  then. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  USDA 
operates  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
coimtry  some  three,  four,  or  five  separate 
independent  agency  offices  with  an  enor- 
mous overhesKi,  which  could  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  if  the  USDA  operated  as 
most  Grovemment  agencies  do  as  one 
agency  at  the  local  level.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  see  the  USDA  bring  about  a  better 
coordination  In  its  own  in-house  opera- 
tion, those  offices  are  still  in  operation 
at  a  very  substantial  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  purpose  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  had  in  mind  here  was  not  that 
we  cut  back  on  agricultural  research  or 
not  that  we  cut  ba<;k  on  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  extension  work,  but 
rather  that  we  hold  a  tight  rein  on  the 
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agricultural  budget  (with  the  expectation 
that  that  agency  wo|uJd  look  to  its  house- 
keeping overhead  charges  or  costs  and 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  bring  those 
costs  under  control.] 

There  is  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  that  agri- 
cultural research  sl^oiild  be  cut  back.  I 
feel,  as  has  been  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  that 
with  the  world  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  American -produced  food 
and  with  the  United  States  increasingly 
needing  both  the  fc  od  that  the  agricul- 
tural industry  prodi  ices  and  the  favora- 
ble balance  of  trade  jthat  the  agricultural 
exports  bring  here,'<igricultural  research 
becomes  increasingly  important  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Therefore,  there  s  not  any  intention 
that  agricultural  re  ;earch  efforts  of  the 
USDA  be  reduced  )ut  rather  that  the 
USDA  clean  up  its  administrative  costs 
and  bring  those  dovn  in  line  with  the 
modem  realities  of  he  agricultural  pro- 
grams which  the  U3DA  administers. 

I  support  the  spending  figures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  E  udget  of  $2.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $1.9  billion  in 
outlays.  However,  1 1  elieve  it  is  only  real- 
istic to  say  that,  looking  ahead  to  Sep- 
tember, by  which  t  me  we  will  have  a 
better  idea  as  to  wtiat  the  cost  of  the 
emergency  programs  will  be  and  what 
the  cost  of  the  disas^r  payments  will  be, 
those  figxires^Wy  i^eed  to  be  adjusted, 
but  it  seems  to  this  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultu  e  and  Forestry  and 
the  Committee  on  lie  Budget  that  we 
need  to  keep  the  pr  jssure  on  the  USDA 
to  cut  back  on  their  idministrative  over- 
head and  make  certain  that  we  are  not 
supporting  either  (»ffices  or  personnel 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  current  day 
needs  of  the  Nation'  i  agricultural  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  we  can  accomplish 
the  objectives  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  in  mind  in  the  second  con- 
current resolution  a  ter  the  Department 
has  had  an  opportui  ity  to  use  the  inter- 
vening months  to  ge  t  its  house  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yi<  Id  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
effort  by  the  distlngi  lished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  As  the  rar  king  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committe ;  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  did  disct  ss  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar proposal  during  consideration  in  the 
markup  by  the  Budget  Committee.  My 
recommendation  waj  i  not  accepted,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  transcript  of  thi  Budget  Committee 
hearings,  which  wil  reflect  the  discus- 
sion by  the  ccmmitt(  e  of  a  matter  some- 
what similar  to  tha ;  now  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentu  ;ky. 

There  being  no  ob,  ection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  -^ 

K(r.  Chairman,  I  would 

Hack  In  1969  the  total 

pHA  the  producers  was 

tlE  ie  the  agency  that  ad- 


Senator  Bkllmon. 
like  to  raise  a  point 
cost  of  the  subsidies 
>4.1  billion.  At  that 


ministered  those  programs  bad  a  total  em- 
ployment of  almost  23,000. 

At  the  present  time  those  subsidies  are 
down  to  $800  million,  which  Is  roughly  a 
fifth  where  they  were  and  yet  we  still  have 
13,000  people  working  In  that  department. 
All  I  am  raising  Is  the  point,  could  we  have 
report  language? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  nervous  about  our 
getting  Into  an  appropriations  committee's 
area  of  responsibility.  I  am  not  sure  how  we 
go  at  this. 

Senator  Dole.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Conmilttee  did  recommend  a  $28 
million  increase  for  research.  I  think  that  was 
the  purpose. 

I  remember  the  hearings.  It  Is  difficult  to 
transfer  some  of  these  employees  Into  re- 
search. They  don't  have  the  background  and 
training.  So  I  am  not  certain  Just  how  we 
do  it. 

My  suggestion  Is  we  stay  with  the  current 
policy  figure  of  2.4  and  2.0  and  that  would 
leave  enough  In  the  ballpark  anyway  that  we 
are  talking  about. 

Chairman  Muskie.  On  those  numbers  there 
Is  a  slight  variation.  But  the  President's 
numbers  are  2.3  and  1.9,  are  they? 

Senator  Buckley.  Yes. 

Chairman  Muskie.  And  current  policy  Is  2.4 
and  2.0.  The  authorizing  committee  Is  2.4  and 
2.1.  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  2,3 
and  2.2. 

How  do  you  make  a  distinction  between 
these  two? 

Mr.  Giles.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinction 
is  the  Appropriations  Committee  comes  In 
with  the  same  numbers.  The  President's 
number  on  BA  In  respect  to  outlays  went  up 
$500  million  for  commodities  credit  net  out- 
lays for  the  price  support  programs. 

Chairman  Muskie.  Is  that  Just  a  different 
estimate? 

Mr.  Giles.  In  their  Judgment  It  should  go 
up  to  $500  million  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  went  up  only  $209  mil- 
lion. 

Chairman  Muskie.  Which  of  the  two  Is  the 
best  estimate? 

Senator  Dole.  The  current  policy  sort  of 
falls  m  the  middle  there. 

Senator  Chiles.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  best  estimate. 

Senator  Dole.  I  might  say  we  don't  have 
any  cut  Insurance  In  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  Is  Just  an  estimating  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
made  by  the  transcript  is  that  there  Is 
no  recommendation  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  to  how  a  reduction  of  outlays 
of  $100  million  below  the  current  policy 
would  be  achieved.  There  is  no  specific 
assumption  about  research  and  extension 
service  funding. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa just  pointed  this  out  in  greater  de- 
tail, and  he  has  identified  two  areas  in 
which  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  reallocation  of  resources  that 
would  result  in  savings. 

It  appears  that  savings  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  price-support  programs 
also  may  be  possible.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  about  specific  price-sup- 
port programs,  and  there  is  some  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  which  might  reduce  the  costs 
in  that  area. 

It  might  also  be  possible,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  to 
have  consolidations  of  oflSces  within  a 
county,  which  would  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative costs,  cut  personnel,  and  save 
money,  without  necessarily  reducing  the 
amount  of  important  services. 


The  budget  target  recommended  in  this 
category  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  eight 
other  budget  categories.  It  is  sort  of  a 
challenge.  It  is  based  on  evidence  sup- 
porting a  reasonable  expectation  to  save 
Federal  dollars  in  the  providing  of  im- 
portant services. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  committees,  supports  tiie  ef- 
fort to  further  increase  this  country's 
productivity  in  agriculture.  The  budget 
targets  recommended  by  the  committee 
do  not  imply  otherwise. 

We  must  be  certain,  however,  that  this 
effort  is  undertaken  as  eflBciently  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  the  very  point  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  Budget  Committee  did  take  note 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  But  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  if  there  are  changes  and  addi- 
tional expenditures  that  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, we  can  take  another  look  at  this 
in  September. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  the  record  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  a  communication  from  the 
College  of  Life  Sciences  and  Agriculture 
and  State  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono.  It  high- 
lights the  importance  of  this  kind  of  re- 
search. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrvERsiTT  OP  Maine  at  Orono, 

Orono,  Maine,  January  12, 1976. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreotrt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  te  to  provide  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  examples 
of  recent  and  future  research  at  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Approxi- 
mately 40%  of  our  funding  comes  through 
the  federal  grant  programs  of  the  Hatch  and 
Mclntlre-Stennls  Acts  which  are  essential 
to  the  successful  continuation  of  our  re- 
search programs. 

Potatoes  are  the  most  Important  agricul- 
tural crop  In  Maine,  which  Is  the  major  pro- 
duction area  for  the  Northeast  "sector  of  the 
United  States.  Maine  production  represents 
approximately  10%  of  the  total  U.S.  Crop. 
Control  of  the  late  blight  disease  (the  cause 
of  the  Irish  potato  famine)  is  a  major  prob-  ^ 
lem  for  potato  production  areas  In  the 
Northeast.  For  many  years  successful  con- 
trol of  late  blight  has  been  possible  only 
by  extensive  use  of  fungicides  which  are  ex- 
pensive and  have  potential  environmental 
hazards.  Through  many  years  of  research 
and  cooperation  with  work  done  at  other 
states,  successful  methodology  has  been  de- 
veloped whereby  disease  incidence  can  be 
detected  and  forecast  so  that  application  of 
fvmgicldes  can  be  reduced  as  much  as  30% 
to  50%,  depending  on  weather  conditions. 
Not  only  can  the  use  of  pesticides  be  reduced 
but  better  disease  control  is  achieved  so  that 
total  production  for  market  is  Increased. 
When  fully  adopted  by  potato  growers,  esti- 
mated savings  In  Maine  alone  will  be  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000  per  year.  In  the  long  run 
these  savings  accrue  to  the  consumer  as  well 
as  to  the  farmer.  In  addition,  the  environ- 
mental hazard  is  being  reduced. 
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Each  year  substantial  losses  occur  in  po- 
tato storage  and  marketing  channels  due  to 
f usartum  rot  of  potatoes.  Over  the  past  ei^t 
to  ten  years,  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  been  cooperating  on  research  to 
reduce  these  losses.  Recently  a  chemical 
treatment  was  proved  to  be  effective,  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  approved 
its  iise.  Fanners  are  already  adc^ting  the 
practice.  While  more  difficult  to  estimate  the 
reduced  loeses,  the  benefits  could  well  be  as 
significant  as  the  savings  In  control  of  po- 
tato late  blight. 

The  land  in  Maine  is  approximately  85% 
forested  and  represents  a  major  resource  to 
the  state  and  the  northeast.  It  provides  a 
substantial  part  of  the  paper  and  wood  prod- 
ucts for  the  northeast  states  as  well  as  offer- 
ing a  prime  recreation  area  for  this  densely 
populated  sector  of  the  country.  It  also  has 
great  potential  as  a  renewable  source  of  en- 
ergy for  an  energy  deficient  region. 

Our  current  research  Includes  the  con- 
cept of  more  complete  utilization  of  this  re- 
source. After  harvesting  the  merchantable 
bole  or  tree  trunks,  the  branches,  leaves  and 
stump  have  been  left  In  the  woods  to  rot. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  species  of  trees 
and  'puckerbrush'  which  have  had  prac- 
tically no  commercial  value  in  the  past.  Much 
of  our  research  is  directed  toward  convert- 
ing these  "wasted"  materials  to  wood  chips 
so  that  they  can  be  used  to  heat  homes,  man- 
ufacture chip  board  for  construction  pur- 
poses, and  even  converted  to  animal  feed. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping an  automated  wood  chip  burner 
for  use  in  home  heating  and  for  moderate 
size  commercial  buildings.  Other  methods 
have  also  been  considered  for  utUizlng  this 
renewable  energy  resource. 

Realization  of  the  full  potential  of  our 
forest  resource  is  threatened,  however,  by 
two  major  Insect  problems.  One  is  the  spruce 
budworm  which  has  invaded  the  commer- 
cially important  spruce -fir  forests  and  is 
devastating  approximately  6,000,000  acres. 
Despite  substantial  research  effort  already, 
much  more  effort  is  needed  to  manage  this 
serious  pest. 

Secondly,  biting  black  flies  seriously  limit 
multiple  use  of  the  forest  for  recreational 
purposes.  A  new  species  that  persists 
throughout  the  summer  has  been  identified 
recently.  This  has  become  a  major  problem 
in  the  state  and  needs  a  much  expanded 
research  program  to  effect  some  measure  of 
control.  Preliminary  work  is  underway  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  but  a  much  expanded  effort  is  nec- 
essary to  develop  control  measures. 

These  are  but  a  few  selected  areas  of  re- 
search which  are  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Maine  but  to  the  Northeast  region 
and  oft  times  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We   appreciate  the   opportunity   to  com- 
ment In  this  manner  and  trust  that  the  In- 
formation will  be  useful  to  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  H.  Piper, 
Assistant  Director. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Bellhon  and  Senator  Dole 
that  the  Budget  Committee,  in  setting  its 
overall  totals  in  this  fuction,  did  not  in- 
tend to,  does  not  intend  to,  and  made  no 
decision  to  discourage  the  research  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  want  the  legislative  history  to  be 
clear  on  that  point,  whatever  happens 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

First,  I  point  out  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 


MON)  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  are  extremely  valu- 
able members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  They  certainly  have 
a  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer.  With  great  regularity  and  fre- 
quency, they  represent  those  needs  in  the 
committee  activities  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  this  amendment,  while 
we  all  know  that  research  is  important, 
and  while  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  state  firmly  that  they  do  not 
intend  that  the  figures  they  have  settled 
upon  here  would  in  any  way  cause  a  re- 
duction in  research  and  extension  efforts, 
we  have  to  realize  that  the  expenditures 
which  fall  under  budget  function  350  are 
the  only  place  where  there  is  any  give. 
The  only  place  where  substantial  reduc- 
tion can  be  made  by  plan  is  the  category 
of  agricultural  research  and  services. 

The  other  categories  are  price  support 
and  related  programs  and  farm  income 
stabilization.  These  are  entitlement  pro- 
grams ;  and,  by  law,  whatever  the  figure 
is  that  falls  under  this  cat^ory  must  be 
paid.  There  is  no  give  in  these  programs. 
Whatever  farmers  are  entitled  to  receive 
under  the  law,  they  will  receive. 

So  that  only  leaves  agricultural  re- 
search and  services.  In  my  judgment 
that  is  where  the  slack  will  have  to  be 
taken  up. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Coa- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  on  a  nimiber  of 
occasions,  has  tried  to  bring  about  more 
efllcient  operation  of  the  ASCS,  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  doing  that.  He 
has  presented  some  figures  here  about 
the  difference  in  the  volume  of  business 
the  ASCS  handled  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
the  $4  billion  figure  that  he  mentioned, 
I  think  it  is  accurate  to  point  out  that 
some  $3  billion  were  direct  payments  to 
farmers  which  did  not  have  to  be  proc- 
essed and  handled  by  the  ASCS.  So  the 
volume  of  business  Ims  not  changed  to 
that  extent.  I  point  out  that  In  1972,  the 
personnel  costs  for  this  agency  were  $166 
million.  In  1977,  these  personnel  costs 
have  been  reduced  to  $158  million,  an  $8 
million  reduction  in  actual  dollars. 

In  real  terms,  considsring  the  iiay  in- 
creases that  have  been  put  into  effect 
during  that  period,  this  essentially  rep- 
resents about  a  30-percent  reduction  in 
the  personnel  costs  of  this  agency  from 
1972  to  1977.  So  I  think  we  can  already 
see  that  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
more  than  compensated  for  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  actual  cost  of  operating  the 
ASCS. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  which  I  chair,  will 
very  soon  hold  hearings  on  the  operation 
of  the  ASCS.  We  will  be  looking  into 
their  eflQciency  and  determining  whether 
or  not  there  are  ways  in  which  we  can 
further      improve      their     operational 

procedures.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoHENici) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  information  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just  given 
the  Senate,  that  there  will  be  oversight 
hearings  as  to  the  operation  of  the  ASCS 
and  other  agrieultural  agencies.  I  feel 
that  this  certainly  is  indicative  of  the 
interest  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  in  reducing  unnec- 
essary overhead  of  these  deiiartments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  showing 
that  in  1972,  the  program  administered 
by  the  ASCS  amounted  to  $3.2  billion 
and  that  the  cost  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  that  year  were,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentuclqr  has  indicated,  $166 
million. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Taymeiits  Salaries 
to  farmers  and 
by  ASCS  expenses 
[In  (In 
bilUonsl  miUions) 

1972 $3.2  $166,373 

1976 .935  158.069 

1976 566  147.804 

1977 .686  158.401 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  fiscal  year  1977.  the 
program  administered  will  be  $.6  billion, 
roughly  one-fifth  the  size  It  was  in  1972. 
Yet.  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
ASCS  were  roughly  $158  million. 

So  that  in  the  5-year  span  of  time,  the 
size  of  the  program  has  come  down  to 
only  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  5  years  ear- 
lier. Tet  the  overhead  is  roughly  the 
same.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  interested 
in  going  into  that  program.  It  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  recommended  this  level  of  fimdlng 
in  anticipation  of  scHne  saving,  if  possible. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  tiie  remain- 
der of  my  time 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
sec<md. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER     addressed     the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Meg  Power  of  Senator  Brooke's 
staff  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  and  vote  on  the  present  meas- 
ure. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  defend  this  Budget  Committee 
concept.  While  I  know  it  was  a  very  radi- 
cal st^  that  we  took  \^en  we  created  it, 
nevertheless,  to  me,  it  offers  the  only 
hope  that  we  have  of  ever  bringing  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Oovemmait 
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re  heard  amend- 
floor  cutting  the 
hundreds  of  mll- 
I  do  not  think 


within  line  of  what  the  American  peo- 
ple can  afford.  While:  I  Imow  that,  year 
after  year  after  year,  ithere  will  be  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  ^e  should  spend  a 
little  more,  including  myself — particu- 
larly In  this  field  of  research  and  devel- 
opment; I  do  not  tplnk  this  country 
spends  nearly  enougfa  money — imtil  the 
Committee  on  the  Bidget  learns  more 
about  how  to  antlclpite  these  expendi- 
tures, until  each  inqivldual  committee 
learns  more  about  how  to  control  individ- 
ually the  expenditure  of  their  own  com- 
mittees, I  think  we  wduld  be  very  wise  to 
live  within  the  confin^  of  the  concept  of 
this  Budget  Committ©  i's  creation;  name- 
ly, to  let  them  play  tl:  e  tune  for  a  while 
until  we  find  out  wh^er  it  is  going  to 
work  or  not. 

For  example,  I 
ments  offered  on  tht 
Department  of  Defer 
lions,  billions  of  dolli 
there  is  a  department  iki  this  Government 
that  receives  closer  icruUny  than  the 
Department  of  Defen4e  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  both  Houses. 
Nevertheless,  we  try  io  Uve  within  the 
confines  of  the  fences  built  around  us  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Therefore,  I  urge  msTcolleagues  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  what  we  are  trying  to 
do;  namely,  allow  the  American  tax- 
payer to  spend  a  littw  more  of  what  he 
earns  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Goflemment  so  we  can 
spend  more  money,  im  terms  of  what  we 
are  spending  now,  aid  not  willy-nilly 
cut  the  defense  budgeti  because  we  might 
happen  to  choose  a  fle|d  that  might  seem 
popular  at  the  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  jfrom  Maine  Is  do- 
ing an  outstanding  j( 
agree  completely  with 
committee,  I  find 

agreement  with  its  conbept.  As  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  want  to  do  what  I  can 
do  to  make  it  succeed  J  So  whether  I  like 
the  idea  of  an  incret 
am  going  to  go  along 
tee  on  the  Budget. 

I  thank  my  friend 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr. 
support  of  the  amenc 
the  agriculture  budgfet  ceilings — func- 
tion 350 — in  Senate  Cpncmrent  Resolu- 
tion 109  by  $100  milljon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  by  $150  niillion  for  outlays. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  what 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  as  to  the  need, 
and  I  wish  to  lend  my  concurrence  to 
their  observations. 

These  are  critical  p-ograms  for  every 
American  and  prograiis  that  cannot  be 
postponed. 

Over  half  of  the  increase  in  budget 
authority  that  the  Cotnmittee  on  Agri- 
culture recommended  would  go  to  the 
States  for  research  (n  pressing,  local 
problems;  problems  ir  agriculture  that 
can  only  be  solved  xrith  localized  re- 
search and  extension  Efforts. 

One  of  the  most  important  efforts  that 


While  I  do  not 
le  findings  of  the 
t^self  in  complete 


se  or  decrease,  I 
1th  the  Commlt- 

the  chair, 
resident,  I  rise  in 
lent  to  increase 


forestry  research 
neglected  aspect 


we  have  called  for  is 
and  extension — a  lon^ 
of  our  natural  resourc<  s.  This  renewable 
resource  must  be  caref  illy  cultivated  to- 
day if  our  Nation  Is   o  have  adequate 


forest  resoiirces  tomorrow.  It  is  an  area 
that  can  benefit  our  small  farmers.  It 
would  provide  them  with  supplemental 
income  while  Improving  our  environment, 
conserving  our  resources  and  maximiz- 
ing the  long-term  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  also  calling  for  some  additional 
funding  for  the  expanded  nutrition  and 
family  education  program.  This  is  a  vi- 
tally important  program  that  not  only 
deUvers  needed  nutrition  education  but 
means  thousands  of  needed  Jobs  in  the 
poverty  areas  of  both  niral  and  urban 
America. 

There  are  also  fimds  for  our  small 
farmers  research  and  extension  pro- 
grams which  I  think  are  absolutely  im- 
perative. In  our  Bicentennial  Year.  I 
cannot  ignore  the  principles  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  their  belief  that 
our  family  farms  and  our  natiu-al  re- 
sources are  the  basis  of  a  strong  demo- 
cratic society. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  109. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  voice  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109.  It  is  vital  to  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  research  and 
production  programs. 

I  am  very  distressed  with  the  Budget 
Committee's  decision  to  establish  the 
ceiling  for  agriculture  at  $2.3  billion  for 
budget  authority  and  $1.9  billion  in  out- 
lays. Last  year  the  budget  authority  was 
$4.1  billion  and  the  outlays  level  was 
$2.6  billion.  The  levels  in  the  resolution 
are  unrealistic,  and — in  the  perspective 
of  time  and  noting  the  importance  of 
food  and  fiber  to  America  and  the 
world — almost  Irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  programs 
have  for  the  last  few  years  been  suffering 
from  tight  budgets  which  have  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  We  have  seen  cases 
where  budgets  have  been  allowed  to  In- 
crease slightly,  but  in  fact  this  has 
meant  cutting  back  on  staff. 

I  realize  full  well  that  priorities  need 
to  be  established  since  we  cannot  carry 
out  all  worthwhile  programs.  But  these 
programs  represent  investments  which 
will  help  to  expand  our  agricultiu*al  pro- 
ductivity. In  recent  years,  in  the  face 
of  bad  weather  and  increased  fertilizer 
and  energy  costs,  that  productivity  level 
has  not  continued  its  upward  climb. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  this  body  a  letter  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  outlining  some  of  the 
important  activities  carried  out  imder 
this  funding. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  worked  long  and  hard  on  its 
budget  report.  It  is  as  lean  as  it  can  be 
without  doing  irreparable  harm.  We  can 
play  budget  games,  but  the  result  is  only 
cosmetic  and  it  is  not  a  defensible  pro- 
cedure in  light  of  the  intent  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  our 
responsibilities  to  agriculture,  the  Na- 
tion, and  a  hungry  world.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  agricultural  re- 
search is  like  eating  your  seed  com.  There 
can  be  no  future  crop. 

This  amendment  must  be  adopted. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  referred  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untvebsitt  op  Mimnxsota, 
St.  Paul  Minn.,  January  12. 1976. 
VS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Three  recent  accomplishments  of  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  Exp>erlment  Station  are: 

1.  The  development  of  a  new  wheat.  Era, 
which  yields  15  to  30  percent  more  than  the 
next  best  varieties.  In  1974,  Era  Increased 
state  Income  about  $56  million  and  yielded 
460  million  more  loaves  of  bread. 

2.  Soybean  varieties  released  in  1974  should 
return  in  1976  $10  miUlon  additional  to  the 
state  Income  through  higher  yield. 

3.  Minnesota  turkey  semen  preservation 
method  reduces  the  number  of  male  turkeys 
by  65  percent,  a  saving  of  more  than  $1 
million  in  the  United  States. 

Each  additional  dollar  spent  on  pesticide 
materials  returns  about  $6  of  additional  farm 
output  and  an  additional  dollar  spent  on 
fertilizer  returns  about  $5  of  additional  out- 
put. Reducing  use  of  fertilizer  would  Increase 
the  cost  of  agricultural  products  about  one- 
third.  Similarly,  a  75  percent  reduction  la 
pesticide  use  would  increase  agricultural 
products  about  20  percent.  These  research 
items  were  supported  with  both  federal  funds 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxrre  and  state  appropriated  Experiment 
Station  funds. 

Additional  resources  are  needed  for  a  large 
niunber  of  items.  Here  are  a  few  examples. 
In  Agronomy,  additional  resources  are  needed" 
to  expand  work  on  tissue  culture  of  plants 
that  will  enable  screening  for  Important 
physiological  characteristics  and  disease  re- 
sistance in  the  laboratory  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  in  the  field.  Understanding  the  na- 
tiu-e  of  fat  deposition  In  swine  may  permit 
changes  in  diet  or  breeding  to  reduce  waste 
occurring  in  fatty  carcasses.  Additional  re- 
sources for  developing  high  protein  potato 
varieties  of  commercial  usefulness  from  high 
protein  strains  already  produced  here  could 
help  meet  world  protein  shortage  needs. 

We  have  thousands  of  examples  but  per- 
haps these  will  do. 
Sincerely, 

Ketth  Huston, 

Director. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  AGRlCULTUaAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  large 
share  of  the  programs  within  function 
350,  are  directly  under  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  fimdtng  lev- 
els reconunended  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  its  budget  report  of 
March  15,  were  not  arrived  at  in  a  casual 
manner.  We  established  those  recom- 
mendations after  long  and  careful  delib- 
eration of  the  needs  and  priorities. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
a  significant  number  of  the  so-called  in- 
creases that  we  recommended  are  really 
restorations  of  programs  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  elimmate  or  reduce 
in  ill-advised  fashions. 

Equally  important,  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  restore  the  reductions  that  the 
inflation  has  wrought  in  the  past  several 
years — we  wanted  to  restore  these  im- 
portant programs  in  real  terms  to  what 
they  were  10  years  ago. 

Foremost  among  the  areas  of  our  con- 
cern is  agricultural  research.  The  ap- 
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proximate  $33  million  Increase  for  the 
Agricultiu-al  Research  Service  would 
hardly  bring  the  ARS  budget  up  to  what 
it  was  10  years  ago  in  real  terms.  The 
other  major  research  increase  is  the  $13.5 
million  aiddition  that  we  called  for  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Services. 
This  amount  would  only  hold  the  Ex- 
periment Staticm  budgets  slightly  above 
what  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  agricultural  research  Is 
not  an  expenditure,  it  is  an  investment. 
It  is  agricultural  research  that  has  given 
this  coimtry  the  greatest  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  in  the  history  of  mankmd. 
It  has  also  contributed  to  the  overall 
economic  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Farm  exports  account  for  about  $22 
billion.  This  is  important  to  our  balance 
of  pasTnents  and  creates  over  115,000 
nonagricultural  jobs. 

This  increase  is  vital  to  maintain  pro- 
grams and  give  attention  to  some  of  our 
highest  priority  needs.  Continued  food 
and  fiber  production  is  so  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation  It  would  be 
extremely  shortsighted  to  cut  back  on 
pubUcly  supported  agricultural  research. 

We  have  also  called  for  a  $48  million 
increase  for  the  Extension  Service.  This 
addition  would  bring  the  traditional  ex- 
tension programs  and  special  small 
farmer  programs  up  to  what  they  were 
10  years  ago. 

The  extension  increase  would  also  re- 
store the  20 -percent  reduction  in  the 
expanded  nutrition  and  family  education 
program  that  the  President  called  for. 
In  addition,  it  provides  a  small  expansion 
of  the  program  in  response  to  the  fact 
that  nutrition  education  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion— especially  among  the  low-income 
groups. 

The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  which  is  charged  with  con- 
trolling livestock  and  plant  diseases  and 
insect  pests  is  in  critical  need  of  addi- 
tional support  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities. 

Today,  they  are  combating  a  new  out- 
break of  hog  cholera,  an  expanded  citrus 
blackfly  infestation  m  Florida,  and  a  re- 
turn of  the  brucellosis  epidemic.  This 
last  disease  alone,  if  it  spreads  back  to 
1950  levels,  could  cost  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  in  livestock  losses. 
Equally  important,  it  could  again  become 
a  serious  and  chronic  human  disease 
problem  m  the  form  of  undulant  fever. 

Beyond  the  agricultural  research  serv- 
ices aspects  of  function  350  are  the  farm 
Income  stabihzation  programs.  These 
programs  are  stated  legislative  policy; 
they  are  funded  automatically  in  re- 
sponse to  market  conditions,  or  natural 
disasters — for  example,  the  drought  that 
is  currently  plaguing  our  wheat-growing 
areas  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

We  know  that  disaster  payments  for 
wheat  are  going  to  be  increasing.  To 
ignore  it  at  this  time  would  be  a  mis- 
representation of  the  facts. 

We  must  also  anticipate  additional 
problem  areas.  No  year  goes  by  that  some 
regions  and  some  crops  are  not  hit  with 
natural  disasters. 


We  know  this.  We  should  therefore 
recognize  it  when  we  esUibllsh  target 
budget  levels. 

I  recognize  that  the  Budget  Committee 
is  not  specifsdng  amounts  of  money  that 
go  to  individual  programs.  Therefore, 
they  claim  they  are  not  suggesting  ex- 
phcit  reductions,  such  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed. They  even  suggest  they  do  not 
look  at  individual  programs  or  compo- 
nents within  function  350. 

I  can  only  ask,  how  can  they  arrive  at 
a  total  without  looking  at  the  parts?  How 
can  they  build  a  house  without  puttmg 
in  the  foundation,  the  basement,  the 
walls,  and  the  roof? 

At  some  point,  that  committee,  in  their 
deUberatlons.  or  in  their  staff's  assess- 
ment, looked  at  the  component  parts. 
They  made  determinations  of  cuts,  re- 
ductions, in  program  areas. 

If  they  did  not,  they  arrived  at  the 
ceUings  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  I  can- 
not beUeve  that  arbitrary  determina- 
tion of  the  celling  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search Services  and  the  agricultural  in- 
come stabilization  programs  is  an  appro- 
priate way.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  rural  America  and  ag- 
riculture are  basic  to  our  national  well- 
being.  Food  and  fiber  are  basic  needs  of 
every  American.  The  production  and  de- 
Uvery  of  agricultural  products  must  re- 
ceive priority.  The  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  dangerous  and  costly  diseases  and 
pests  must  receive  priority.  The  research 
that  must  be  done  today  for  the  well  be- 
ing of  tomorrow  must  receive  priority. 

The  amount  that  we  are  recormnending 
is  modest.  The  potential  benefits  are 
enormous.  The  American  people  spend 
well  over  $200  biUion  a  year  on  food,  a 
1 -percent  gain  in  productivity  because  of 
our  research  efforts  which  save  the 
American  pqpple  over  $2  bilUon  a  year. 

Agriculture  contributes  well  over  $20 
bilhon  a  year  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
This  means  that  every  American  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  international  trade 
at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  otherwise 
p>ossible. 

The  American  people  are  enjojdng  the 
most  wholesome  food  of  any  people  in 
the  world — but  many  of  these  benefits 
could  be  lost  if  we  fail  to  deliver  the 
minimal  support  needed  for  the  research 
function. 

The  agriculture  and  research  func- 
tion receives  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  what  our  people  spend  on 
food.  Our  entire  farm  program  is  budg- 
eted at  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Are  these  levels  out  of  line? 

Can  any  other  function  claim  parallel 
fiscal  responsibiUty? 

I  am  afraid  that  agriculture  may  be 
paying  for  its  record  of  past  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

Had  we  been  wasteful  in  the  past,  or 
wasteful  in  our  reconunendations,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  But  by  being  abso- 
lutely honest,  holding  the  line  and  meet- 
ing our  responsibility,  we  are  finding  the 
agriculture  fimction  is  being  punished. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  budget  au- 


thority of  function  350  for  agriculture  by 
$100  million,  and,  likewise  the  outlays 
level  by  $150  miUion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tjo  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Auburn  University,  Au- 
burn, Alabama  outhnlng  accomplish- 
ments and  needs  in  three  fields  of  re- 
search— also  a  table  by  the  Committee 
on  Authority  and  Outlays  in  Agricul-  . 
tural  Research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

AUBUIUT  UmviuuuTi, 
Auburn.  AZa..  January  8, 1978. 
VS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Washington,  DjO. 

Below  I  have  developed  infocmatlon  on 
three  (3)  recent  aooompUsbinents  from  the 
Aubvim  nnivetalty  Agricultural  Ezporlment 
Station  and  three  (3)  areas  needing  addi- 
tional research  eUart. 

BXCXNT  ACCOMPI.WITIfTNTg 

Feeding  Anim*i  waste:  Technology  for  us- 
ing animal  waste  as  feed  has  been  developed 
In  the  Auburn  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  from  research  initiated  In 
I960.  Aninni.1  waste  (cattle,  swine,  poultry) 
is  ensUed,  blended  with  other  feed  ingre- 
dients, and  fed  to  beef  cattle,  resulting  in 
improvement  in  feed  eflSclency  by  approxi- 
mately as  percent.  Parasitic  nematodes  and 
other  ix)tentlal  pathogens  are  eliminated  by 
the  ensuing  process.  In  addition,  the  ensiled 
material  has  no  offensive  odor.  Due  to  the 
future  pressure  of  human  food  needs  on  the 
supply  of  animal  feeds,  this  development 
takes  on  added  significance  and  if  fully  util- 
ized could  save  in  excess  of  $100,(MO,000  an- 
nually thro\igh  increased  production  effi- 
ciency. 

Leafspot  Control:  In  1973  Auburn  Univer- 
sity and  University  of  Georgia  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  scientists  discovered  that 
the  peanut  leafspot  fungi  Ceroospora  arachl- 
dlcola  and  Cercosporldlum  personatum  were 
developing  resistance  to  the  widely  used 
fungicide  Benlate.  Early  diagnosis  and  sub- 
sequent recommendation  of  an  effective 
fungicide  saved  an  approximate  loss  of  $30.- 
000,000  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  in  1974.  Ad- 
ditional research  results  with  the  new  fungi- 
cide have  shown  ttiat  by  blending  large  and 
small  particles  in  a  flowable  formulation,  a 
slow  degeneration  of  the  fungicide  occurs 
during  the  weathering  process.  This  has  in- 
creased disease  control  effectiveness  of  the 
pesticide  and  reduced  the  rate  of  material 
needed  by  one-third,  a  further  benefit  for  the 
grower. 

Soil  Compaction:  Research  at  the  Auburn 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  shown  that  elimination  of  the  restric- 
tions on  root  development  caused  by  com- 
pacted soil  layers  wlU  result  in  Increased 
yields  of  com,  soybeans,  and  cotton.  The 
placement  of  artificially  compacted  layers  at 
plow  depth  In  two  soils  caused  soybean  yield 
reductions  of  80%  and  higher  In  dry  years 
and  up  to  75%  in  years  with  more  adequate 
rainfall.  Penetration  of  the  hardpan  by 
bahiagrass  roots  aUowed  cotton  foUowlng 
bahlagrass  to  send  roots  to  a  depth  of  six  feet 
rather  than  being  restricted  to  the  nine  inch 
plow  layer.  Thus,  yields  over  a  four  year  pe- 
riod were  doubled.  Experiments  with  con- 
trolled traffic  of  farm  implements  in  which 
machinery  only  travels  over  predetermined 
permanent  traffic  lanes  has  resiUted  in  highly 
significant  yield  Increases  of  cotton  and  also 
promises  to  be  an  important  development  for 
other  crops.  Further  development  of  the  con- 
trolled traffic  concept,  with  Its  extension  to 
other  crops  and  regions  of  the  UJS.,  gives  a 
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potentUJ  of  saving  many 
tliroiigh  Increased  production 
a  very  small  investment 
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mlUlons  of  dollars 

efficiency  from 

research  monies. 
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Animal  Diseases:  Receni  estimates  indicate 
that  livestock  and  poultity  diseases  cost  the 
public  approximately  $3.^  billion  annually 
and  this  high  Incidence  of  disease  represents 
the  single  greatest  hazaid  to  an  adequate 
and  wholesome  supply  of  i  animal  protein.  In 
addition  to  the  economic  fffect  of  continuing 
losses,  the  need  to^^crease,  the  effectiveness  of 
animal  disease  control  is  ,made  more  urgent 
because  many  of  these  Alseases  are  trans- 
missible between  animals  and  man.  Further- 
more,  the  presence  of  ce^ln  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  e.g.,  hog  ^holera,  trichinosis, 
brucellosis,  salmonellosis,  exotic  Newcastle 
disease,  Is  limiting  the  deinand  for  our  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  on  the  export 
market  and  may  even  11m  t  Interstate  move- 
ment of  livestock  between 
of  the  tJ.S.  In  the  report 


ference  on  Research  to  Mi  set  U.S.  and  World 


Pood  Needs  held  In  Kansas 
it  was  concluded  that  the 
for  research  to  Improve  be^f  production  were: 
(1)   reproductive  problem  i  and  (2)  respira- 
tory and  enteric  diseases  (these  Include  ship- 
ping fever  and  calf  scours) 
diseases  that  continue  to 
are :  respiratory  diseases  of 
horses,  enteric  diseases  of 
equine  infectious  anemlaj,   salmonellosis  in 
poultry,  leukosis  In  poul^  and  numerous 
parasitic  problems. 

Mycotoxlns:  Economic  iffects  from  myco- 
toxlns  to  man  and  his  doijiestlcated  animals 
are  now  being  recognized 
hazards  as  well  as  causes  oi  slow -weight  gain, 
debilitation,  and  mortality  In  animal  pro- 
duction. Swine  fed  aflat^xln-lnfested  com 
in  1973  showed  losses  of 
breeding  sows  to  farrowing 
that  much  of  the  reduce!  weight  grain  in 
poultry  in  the  U.S.  Is  frpm  mycotoxln-ln- 
fested  feed.  Conservative 
$250,000  for  research  shovdd  reflect  a  poten- 
tial beneflt  of  $16,000.0^/annum  in  in 
creased  feed  efficiency  In 
due  to  toxins.  This  would  ^xceed  $100,000,000 
nationally. 

Plant  Parasitic  Nematfxles 
and  throughout  the  Sovth  In  particular, 
economic  loss  is  being  Uentifled  on  crops 
from  nematode  attack 
mates  of  losses  per  acre  sAow  $4  for  16  field 
crops.  $21  for  23  fruits  and  nuts,  $54  for  24 
vegetables  and  $282  for  or^iamentals.  In  Ala 
bama  field  crops,  about 
each  year  for  corn,  cotton. 


City  in  July,  1975, 
most  urgent  needs 


Examples  of  other 
take  a  heavy  toll 
swine,  poultry  and 
swine  and  poultry, 


2.000  head  from 
pigs.  It  Is  believed 


and  small  grains.  Conserve  tlve  cost  estimates 
of    $250,000    for    expandel    research    effort 
would  reflect  a  potential  1  eneflt  of  $76,000, 
000/annum   from   control   of  nematodes   In 
Alabama  alone. 
Sincerely. 

Staktf*  p.  Wilson, 
Associate  Director  an4  Assistant  Dean. 


Designation  of  the  committee 
increases  in  budget 
[Amounts  in 


thdusands] 
I.  BUDGET  Atm  oRrrr 


A.    Agricultural    Research 


Committee  recommended 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Research  on  animal] 

tion   _. 
Research  on  plant 
Research  on  soil, 

air  conservation 

duction 

Research  and  : 

and  effects  of  agricultural 

products  -. 
Construction 


Total  additions . 


states  and  regions 
of  a  working  con- 


15%    losses  incur 
peanuts,  soybeans. 


recommended 
'unction  350 


Service 

Increases: 
produc- 


I^roducts. 
r  and 
ind  pro. 


marke  ting,  vise 


$4,448 
6,522 


2,187 


7,682 
11,600 

32,771 


B.  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice (Funds  for  State  Experiment 
StatlooB) 

Committee       reconunended       In- 
creases: 

(1)  Inflationary  offseit $6,000 

(2)  RestoraUon  of  grants 4,600 

(3)  Forestry  grants 1.000 

(4)  Pesticide  support  work 600 

(6)  Title  V  rural  development- _  2. 600 

Total   13,600 

C.  Extension  Service  (Fund  for 
State-Federal  Extension  Pro- 
grams) 

Committee        recommended       in- 
creases: 

(1)  Grants  to  1862  Land  Grant 

Institutions  15, 159 

(2)  Grants  to  1890  Land  Grant 

Institutions  1,500 

(3)  Postage  increases 8,  610 

(4)  Expanded      nutrition      and 

family  education  program.  20, 850 

(6)  Title  V  rural  development 2,600 

Total  addition 48,619 

D.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 

tion Service 

Committee        recommended      in- 
creases : 

Plant  protection  (352) 9,500 

Veterinary  services  (352) 16,  300 

Total   addition 25,800 

E.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Committee's      recommended      in- 
crease : 
Attache  service 176 

n.   BT7DCET  OTJTLATS 

A.  Agricultural  Research  Service 

Total  addition 25,681 

B.  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice 

Total  addition 13,600 

C.  Extension  Service 

Total  addition ' 48,619 

D.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service 

Total  addition 25,800 

E.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Total  addition 176 

P.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Service 

Committee  recommended  Increases: 

Rice   program 127,973 

Cotton  program 8,600 

Peed  grains  program 19,600 

Wheat    program 53,000 

Total    209,073 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  excellent  statement  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HxTDDLESTON)  with  respcct  to  agriculture 
function  350  for  budget  authority. 

Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  took  great 
pains  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  as  the 
authorizing  committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  committee  recommendations  made 
with  respect  to  function  350  were  not 
made  lightly  or  without  considerable 
deliberation. 

Important  fimctions  of  USDA  such  as 
Agricultural  Research  Services  and  the 
nutrition  and  family  education  programs 
must  be  adequately  funded. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 


pointed  out,  his  amendment  for  budget 
authority  is  only  to  Increase  the  func- 
tion from  $2.3  to  $2.4  billion.  And  it  is  in 
areas  of  great  concern  to  the  agricultural 
community. 

I  urge  tiiose  who  have  a  commitment 
to  the  American  farmer  and  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  research  and 
services  to  join  in  supporting  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Huddles- 
ton's,  amendment  which  would  reinstate 
most  of  the  additional  fimding  which  I 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  strongly  feel  is  crucial 
for  the  protection  of  agricultural  re- 
search activities  in  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  for  all  Americans. 

As  you  may  know,  the  President's 
budget  cut  back  proportionately  more  on 
the  programs  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture than  in  any  other  agency.  Our 
committee  agreed  with  many  of  these  re- 
ductions and  funding  levels.  However,  we 
were  vigorous  in  our  opposition  to  reduc- 
tion in  ftmding  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  the  Extension  Service, 
and  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service.  Let  me  give  you  some 
examples  of  what  programs  will  be  dras- 
tically affected  should  we  accept  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  in  this 
area.  The  Agricultural  Research  Service 
is  responsible  for  conducting  research 
into  animal  and  plant  protection  and 
research  on  soil,  water,  and  air  conser- 
vation and  protection. 

The  proposed  Agricultural  Research 
Service  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  is  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  only  85  percent  of 
what  it  was  5  years  ago.  As  our  commit- 
tee report  states,  the  solution  to  many 
of  the  problems  of  this  Nation,  and  man- 
kind in  general,  can  only  be  solved 
through  research.  Over  one-third  of  the 
budget  Increase  which  we  recommended 
for  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  is 
to  offset  infiation  alone.  The  remainder 
of  the  proposed  increase  goes  to  pro- 
grams to  work  on  animal  diseases  and 
pest  control.  Additional  money  is  essen- 
tial to  stop  the  injurious  spread  of  fire 
ants  which  are  destroying  crops 
throughout  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  is  gradually  working 
its  way  North.  We  have  added  on  more 
funding  for  research  into  the  deadly 
cattle  disease  called  Brucellosis,  which  Is 
a  factor  in  the  decimation  of  our  cattle 
herds.  Additionally,  we  have  added  on 
funds  for  the  support  of  human  nutrition 
and  food  research,  so  essential  to  all 
Americans. 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice Increases  proposed  by  our  Committee 
win  enable  us  to  fund  forestry  research 
through  the  Mclntyre-Stennls  program, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  facing  our 
Nation  at  this  time.  Additional  funding 
under  this  agency  is  also  necessar>'  for 
pesticide  testing  and  registration. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is 
the  finest  adult  education  program  in 
this  country.  It  is  of  unquestionable  value 
to  all  farmers  In  this  country,  particu- 
larly to  the  small  farmer  relsing  on  It 
for  producing  his  crops.  The  need  to  sup- 
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port  the  small  family  farmers  has  been 
reiterated  time  after  time  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  adopt  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee report  we  will  be  eliminating  $10 
million  from  the  Extension  Service 
budget.  Another  program  performed  by 
the  Extension  Service  is  nutrition  and 
family  education  which  is  essential  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  beneflt  from 
improved  awareness  of  their  nutritional 
needs. 

Finally,  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
recommended  absolutely  essential  in- 
creases for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  Federal  meat  and  poultry 
inspection,  animal  and  plant  disease  pest 
control,  and  veterinary  service.  Animal 
and  plant  pests  are  becoming  an  Increas- 
ingly menacing  factor  in  agriculture.  In 
my  State  alone,  at  this  very  nioment, 
farmers  are  faced  with  a  citrus  black  fiy 
epidemic  which  is  destroying  citrus  pro- 
duction in  south  Florida.  It  Is  crucial 
that  Florida  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
extra  $2  million  which  we  earmarked  for 
irradicatlon  of  this  outbreak.  These 
funds  wiU  be  matched  by  $2  million  from 
the  State  of  Florida  and  will  not  only 
Involve  irradicatlon,  but  research  into 
this  problem  which  will  eliminate  it  In 
the  future. 

There  is  also  a  very  serious  problem 
vnth  Mediterranean  fruit  flies  In  Florida 
and  Texas  which  this  Congress  has  re- 
cently approved  expanding  USDA's 
capacity  to  research.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee's  cutback  of  this 
funding  would  make  that  legislation  vir- 
tually useless.  This  funding  is  necessary 
to  fight  the  recent  confirmation  of  hog 
cholera  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey. 
In  fact,  no  area  of  the  coimtry  can  es- 
cape the  ravages  of  animal  and  plant 
diseases  which  affect  the  food  that  all  of 
us  eat. 

If  environmentalists  insist  that  we 
stop  using  chemicals  to  kill  pests,  how 
can  you  cut  out  the  research  which  al- 
lows us  to  substitute  biological  controls 
for  these  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently 
voted  in  favor  of  a  responsible  budget 
which  allows  our  Government  to  per- 
form the  necessary  and  essential  services 
needed  by  our  citizens.  Agricultural  re- 
search is  one  of  the  most  essential  serv- 
ices that  our  Government  performs.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  Chairman 
Talmadge  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  who  are  daily  made 
aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  first 
rate  agricultural  research  program  in 
this  country.  All  Americans  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  we  reduce  these  essen- 
tial agricultural  research  programs.  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  recommendations 
and,  therefore,  support  our  colleague's. 
Senator  Huddleston's  amendment. 

The  recommendations  that  came  from 
the  committee  are  minimal  needs.  There 
is  no  fat  In  these  recommendations.  I 
have  to  think  that  any  reduction  below 
those  levels  is  patently  imdesirable,  ill 
advised  and,  to  an  extent,  not  faithful  to 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  regarding  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  to  increase  budget  au-' 
thority  $121  million  In  function  350 — 
agriculture — for  fiscal  1977  for  agricul- 
tural research  and  services. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  dis- 
cussing this  resolution,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  does  not  deal  with  line 
items.  However,  In  reviewing  this  func- 
tion, the  committee  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $28  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  $1.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.1  billion  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  1977.  This  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  resolution. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  program  mix  within  the 
budget  functional  areas — such  as  this 
one — is  vested  in  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees.  If  these  com- 
mittees recommend  such  a  change  and  it 
is  the  will  of  the  Congress,  I  believe  that 
the  increase  proposed  could  be  accom- 
modated within  the  resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  am  voting  against  the 
amendment  In  the  interest  of  holding 
down  the  deficit. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF  197&— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KLENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJR.  7988  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7988)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program  under 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  to 
revise  and  extend  the  program  of  National 
Research  Service  Awards,  and  to  establlah  a 
national  program  with  respect  to  genetic 
disease;  and  to  require  a  study  and  report 
on  the  release  of  research  Information,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hoosee  this  report,  signed 
by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  Record  of  April  2, 1976.  beginning  at 
page  9262.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7988,  the  Na- 
tional Biomedical  Heart,  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung,  Blood,  and  Research  Training  Act 
of  1976. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  for  2  fiscal 
years^the  authority  of  HEW  to  conduct 
research,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  with  respect  to  heart,  lung, 
blood  and  blood  vessel  diseases.  The 
major  substantive  revisions  and  provi- 
sions that  change  the  title  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Limg  Institute  to  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute and  provide  explicit  authority  for 
the  Institute  to  conduct  programs  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  blood  products  and 
the  management  of  blood  resources. 


There  are  authorized  $10  mllUon  for 
flscal  year  1976  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams, and  there  are  authorized  $339 
million  for  flscal  year  1976  and  $373  mil- 
lion for  flscal  year  1977  for  the  national 
heart.  Uood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood  resoozxses  program. 

Title  n  would  extend,  with  only  tech- 
nical modifications,  for  flscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  the  explicit  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Educatiim,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  awards  to  individuals 
and  institutions  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  training.  It  would  au- 
thorize $165  million  for  flscal  year  1976 
and  $185  million  for  flscal  year  1977. 

The  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  con- 
tain a  variety  of  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions. 

Cardiovascular  diseases — ^heart  and 
blood  vessel  diseases — continue  to  be  the 
primary  health  problem  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  28  million 
Americans  are  afflicted  with  some  form 
of  heart  or  blood  vessel  disease:  23  mil- 
lion of  them  have  hsTiertension.  3,900,000 
suffer  from  coronary  heart  disease,  and 
1,700,000  from  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
while  1,650,000  have  had  one  or  more 
strokes. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
retains  the  essential  elements  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate.  It  authorizes 
a  total  of  $712  million  over  a  2 -year  pe- 
riod for  the  basic  research  activities  of 
the  National  Heart,  Lung,  Blood  and 
Blood  Research  Institute  of  the  NIH.  It 
authorizes  the  creation  of  10  comprehen- 
sive centers  for  research  of  heart  dis- 
ease; 10  comprehensive  centers  for  re- 
search on  blood  disease:  and  10  compre- 
hensive centers  for  research  on  lung  dis- 
ease. 

The  report  also  authorizes  $40  million 
for  the  vitally  needed  prevention  and 
control  programs  regarding  these  dis- 
eases. 

The  legislation  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $350  million  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards,  which  will  be 
used  to  support  the  training  of  the  next 
generation  of  the  Nation's  biomedical  re- 
search talent 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Biomedical  Research  and 
the  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Research  each  conduct 
studies  on  the  implications  of  disclosure 
to  the  public  of  information  contained 
In  NIH  research  grants  or  contracts. 

The  bill  before  us  today  also  rewrites 
and  substantially  improves  the  authority 
of  the  NIH  to  conduct  research  into  ge- 
netic diseases,  especially  sickle  cell  and 
Cooley's  anemia. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  contains  a  provision  added  In  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  the  ccmslderatlon 
of  political  affiliation  In  the  msiking  of 
appointments  to  health  advisory  com- 
mittees In  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
It  passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  2.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  agreeing  U. 
port. 
The  conference 


the  conference  re- 
rebort  was  agreed  to. 
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9UDGET  FOR  THE 
FOR    FISCAL 


CONGRESSIONAL 
U.S.    GOVERNMIJJT 
YEAR  1977 

The  Senate  contiiiued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  coicurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  109)  se  ;tlng  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  fo-  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  y^ar  1977 — and  revis- 
ing the  congressionlal  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  befinnlng  July  1. 1976. 

The  PRESIDINq  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kenedy)  to  call  up  an 
amendment,  on  whiqh  there  shall  be  30 
minutes  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  tl  e  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be 
assistant  legislative 
read  the  amendment, 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  ft  x, 


OFFICER.  The 
stated.  TTie  second 
clerk  proceeded  to 


President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  t  lat  further  reading 


of  the  amendment  b€ 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  oijdered 
ment  is  as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  1 
tion  1  and  section  : 
thereof : 

■•That  the  Congress 
declares,  pursxiant  to 
Congressional  Budget 
the  flscal  year  beglnnlnfe 

"(1)  the  appropriate^ 
outlays  is  $415,100,000, 

"(2)    the   approprlatfe 
budget  authority  Is  $45p 

"(3)   the  amount  of 
which  Is  appropriate 
conditions  and  all  othjer 
$52,000,000,000; 

"(4)  the  recommended 
enues  is  $363,100,000 
which  the  aggregate  le^i|el 
should  be  decreased  Is 

"(5)    the  appropriate 
debt  is  $713,300,000,00(1 
which  the  temporary 
debt    should    be 
$67,100,000,000. 

"Sec.  2.  Based  on 
total  budget  outlays 
authority  set  forth  In 
(2)    of  the  first 
the  Congress  hereby 
pursuant  to  section 
gressional  Budget  Act 
flscal  year  beginning 
appropriate  aUocatlon 
et  outlays  and  new 
major  functional 

( 1 )  National  Defense 

(a)  New  budget  au 

(b)  Outlays,  $100,904, 

(2)  International 

(a)  New  budget 

(b)  Outlays,  $7,000, 

(3)  General  Science 
ogy  (260) : 

(a)  New  budget 

(b)  Outlays,  $4,500 

(4)  Natural 
Energy  (300) : 

(a)  New  budget 

(b)  Outlays,  $15,600 

(5)  Agriculture  (350 
(a)  New  budget 


dispensed  with. 
OFFICER.  Without 
The  amend- 

Une  2,  strike  out  sec- 
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hereby  determines  and 
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and 
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level  of  Federal  rev- 
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of  Federal  revenues 

615,300,000,000;  and 
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statutory  limit  on  such 
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appropriate  level  of 

total  new  budget 
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of  this  resolution, 
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(a)  (2)   of  the  Con- 

of  1974  that,  for  the 

October  1,  1976,  the 

the  estimated  budg- 

authorlty  for  the 

Is  as  follows : 

(050) : 

$113,000,000,000. 
000,000. 
(150): 

.  $9,100,000,000. 
,000. 
Space,  and  Technol- 
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authority,  $4,600,000,000. 
,000. 
Environment,  and 


aut  lority,  $18,000,000,000. 
100,000. 

autti  orlty,  $2,300,000,000. 


(b)   Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $16,100,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $8,000,000,000 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $24,700,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $23,500,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $40,500,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $38,300,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $163,000,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays.  $139,400,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays.  $19,300,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice (  750) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority.  $3,700,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(a)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(b)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(a)  New  budget  authority,  -$17,400,000.- 
000. 

(b)  Outlays,  -$17,400,000,000." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  being  submitted 
and  considered  at  the  present  time  is  an 
amendment  which  is  being  introduced 
by  myself,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  I  offer  the  amendment  in 
behalf  of  all  the  Senators  that  I  have 
mentioned  here. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  there 
Is  a  half  hour  time  limitation,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fifteen  minutes  on 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members,  there  is  a  briefing 
sheet  on  the  desk  of  all  of  the  Members. 
I  shall  outline  what  this  amendment 
does,  then  explain  why  I  think  it  is  so 
essential.  Also.  I  shall  try  to  indicate 
why,  from  a  fiscal  and  economic  point  of 
view,  this  particular  amendment  com- 
mends itself  to  the  membership  here 
this  afternoon. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  to  the  priorities  that  we  be- 
lieve vital  during  this  period  of  con- 
tinued economic  slump. 

We  believe  the  Budget  Committee 
should  be  recommended  for  many  of 
the  decisions  it  has  made  which  are  re- 


flected in  the  resolution.  I  particularly 
want  to  commend  it  for  its  decision  to 
reconunend  $2  billion  in  tax  reform  and 
current  policy  for  many  specific  health 
programs  and  substantial  needed  ex- 
penditures for  education. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  we  are 
offering  reflects  our  view  that  the  resolu- 
tion needs  certain  additions  in  order  to 
provide  the  Smate  with  more  appropri- 
ate targets  as  it  considers  further  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  Jobs.  Although  the  committee  has 
maintained  the  existing  level  of  public 
service  jobs,  it  actually  has  reconunended 
fewer  dollars  for  this  category  than  we 
spent  last  year. 

Additionally,  we  believe  economic  con- 
ditions— ^with  7  million  still  out  of  work 
and  an  expected  2  million  to  exhaust 
their  unemployment  benefits  this  year- 
justifies  greater  Federal  leadership 
through  directly  created  Jobs. 

We  would  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
our  amendment,  if  adopted  today,  wiU 
still  present  the  Nation  vrtth  a  budget 
which  contains  a  deficit  some  $24  billion 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Our  amendment, 
because  our  Jobs  are  targeted  substan- 
tially on  the  unemployed  and  those  on 
welfare,  those  with  Umited  incomes,  will 
mean  reduced  Federal  expenditures  for 
unemplosmient  insurance  expenditures 
and  reduced  weKare  costs.  The  same  in- 
dividuals will  be  working  and  providing 
needed  services  and  pajong  taxes — in- 
stead of  receiving  Federal  income  sup- 
port 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  amend- 
ment still  recommends  a  lower  level  of 
expenditure  for  public  service  Jobs  than 
was  recommended  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  They  both 
recommended  1  million  public  service 
Jobs. 

In  fact,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee report  recommended  not  only  the  1 
million  job  level  but  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  greater  than  what  the 
budget  resolution  contains  and  addi- 
tional public  works  funding  beyond  what 
the  budget  resolution  contains. 

At  issue  is  the  pace  of  economic  recov- 
ery and  the  number  of  unemployed  we 
are  willing  to  permit  in  the  Nation  by 
the  end  of  flscal  year  1977. 

The  budget  resolution  specifically  ac- 
cepts a  6-percent  economic  growth  as- 
sumption. We  believe,  as  did  witnesses 
including  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Walter 
Heller,  and  former  Budget  Bureau  Di- 
rector, Charles  Schultze.  that  this  repre- 
sents too  low  a  level  of  growth. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  that  the 
entire  package  of  public  service  jobs, 
added  meals  for  the  elderly  and  Jobs 
for  the  elderly  and  medicare  and  medi- 
caid funding  in  this  proposal  assures  a 
substantial  offset  in  other  outlays  that 
will  be  unnecessary  and  in  added  tax 
revenues. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  there 
will  be  more  than  350,000  individuals 
receiving  unemployment  Insurance, 
welfare  payments,  and  food  stamps  and 
those  outlays  are  already  in  the  budget 
resolution. 
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Thus,  the  budget  committee  staff  has 
estimated  that  the  expenditures  of  $3.2 
billion  under  our  amendment  will  pro- 
duce $700  million  additional  tax  reve- 
nues and  resulted  in  at  least  $700  million 
less  in  Federal  expenditures  for  Welfare 
and  Unemplojmient  Insurance.  The  net 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  thus  to  only 
add  an  additional  $1.8  bilUon  to  the 
deficit,  which  will  remain  more  than 
$24  billion  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  specific  parts 
to  this  amendment,  none  of  which 
represents  greater  expenditures  than 
contemplated  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

First,  in  jobs,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides an  additional  300.000  public  serv- 
ices under  title  VI  of  CETA  with  a  sub- 
stantial portion  targeted  on  those 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  and 
welfare  and  with  limited  incomes.  We 
currently  have  some  300.000  title  VI 
public  service  job  slots  in  the  budget 
resolution.  This  will  raise  the  total  to 
600,000  which  is  similar  to  the  level  in 
the  House  budget  resolution  and  in  the 
authorizing  bill  which  already  has 
passed  the  House. 

With  7  million  unemployed,  we  do  not 
believe  this  is  either  excessive  or  unrea- 
sonable. Nor  is  it  inflationary. 

For  too  many  of  those  individuals,  the 
proposed  budget  targets  would  hold  out 
the  option  of  continued  dependence  on 
unemployment  insurance  or  the  even 
more  frustrating  and  fearful  specter  of 
a  one-way  transfer  from  the  imemploy- 
ment  rolls  to  the  welfare  rolls  and  the 
lack  of  a  sense  of  human  worth  that 
comes  with  holding  a  job. 

Second,  the  amendment  adds  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  older  workers  community 
service  employment  program,  title  IX  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  would 
permit  an  additional  15,000  low-income 
elderly  persons  to  obtain  part-time  em- 
ployment in  hospitals,  schools,  and  con- 
servation activities.  Some  12,300  are  now 
working  in  these  programs  of  senior 
aides  and  Green  Thumb  and  the  waiting 
list  is  five  applicants  for  every  available 
job. 

There  are  now  700,000  men  and  women 
55  years  and  older  who  are  unemployed. 
They  have  the  longest  period  of  overage 
unemployment  and  Uiey  are  the  least 
likely  to  be  rehired.  In  the  past  year 
alone,  some  250,000  of  these  Individuals 
have  left  the  labor  force  in  despair  of 
ever  finding  another  job.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  minimal  step  toward  offering 
them  hope. 

Third,  the  amendment  adds  $50  mil- 
lion to  tlie  nutrition  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram, title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  It  will  permit  some  95,000  additional 
low-income  Isolated  elderly  to  receive 
meals. 

This  program  is  familiar  to  most  of 
my  colleagues.  Elderly  throughout  this 
country  are  receiving  hot  meals  a  day  in 
churches  and  schools  and  community 
centers  or  through  meals  on  wheels 
under  title  VH.  However,  the  waiting 
lists  extend  months  and  months  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  senior  citizens. 
This  amendment  permits  a  relatively 
small  additional  number  of  Isolated  el- 
derly to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  nutritious 


meal  and  the  incalculable  benefit  of  be- 
ing among  friends  and  involved  with 
other  people. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  restore 
half  of  the  cut  made  in  the  medicare/ 
medicaid  programs. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  strongly 
favor  cost  containment  programs  in  the 
health  field.  The  Health  Subcommittee 
has  been  engaged  in  seeking  to  achieve 
that  result  in  a  variety  of  programs. 

But  this  limit  on  medicare/medicaid 
costs  will  not  achieve  the  result  desired. 
It  will  mean  that  hospitals  will  shift 
costs  to  private  patierA  and  ultimately 
will  discriminate  against  the  elderly  and 
the  poor.  They  will  be  provided  second- 
class  care — large  wards,  reduced  nursing 
patterns — and  the  basic  promise  of 
medicare — one  class  medicine — will  be 
broken. 

On  the  physician's  side,  the  effect  be- 
comes apparent  much  more  quickly. 
Physicians  are  not  required  to  accept 
assignments. 

A  limitation  on  increases  in  their  pay- 
ments to  less  than  half  of  that  expected 
from  private  patients  will  mean  a  refusal 
to  accept  assignment. 

The  elderly  will  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  pockets  these  additional  costs  or 
they  will  not  be  treated.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  And  the  additional  cost  of  proc- 
essing claims  for  patients  who  are  not  on 
assigiunent  wiU  eat  up  much  of  the  an- 
ticipated savings  from  the  suggested 
ceiling. 

The  cost-savings  promised  in  the  med- 
icaid program  cut  is  even  more  difficult 
to  accept.  At  the  present  time,  this  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  50  percent  Federal 
funds  and  50  percent  State  funds. 

The  50 -percent  State  share  already 
provides  substantial  Incentives  for  State 
governments  to  reduce  prc«ram  costs. 

More  than  20  States  have  reduced 
benefits  or  beneficiaries.  In  some  States, 
because  of  reduced  pasmaents  to  pro- 
viders, It  is  almost  Impossible  for  a 
medicaid  patient  to  find  a  physician. 

The  point  is,  what  will  the  States  do 
differently  for  $9.3  billion  In  Federal 
funds  that  they  will  not  do  for  $9.6  bil- 
lion? Where  Is  the  lever?  States  simply 
will  further  cut  back  on  health  benefits 
for  the  poor. 

This  amendment  adds  back  $700  mil- 
lion to  the  medicare/medicaid  program, 
bringing  it  to  the  level  approved  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

It  would  remove  the  limit  on  physi- 
cians' increase  because  that  Is  not  going 
to  reduce  any  costs;  It  Is  going  to  mean 
fewer  physicians  treating  the  elderly. 
It  will  also  add  back  a  portion  of  the 
hospital  increase,  raising  the  limit  on 
increases  from  7  to  10  percent. 

We  can  cut  back  on  rising  health  ex- 
penditures, but  the  limits  in  the  budget 
resolution  will  not  do  the  Job. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  proposes  to 
bring  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration closer  to  current  services,  reject- 
ing a  one-third  cut  In  theh-  Federal 
f  undhig  during  this  period  of  continuing 
economic  slimip. 

The  recovery  that  we  all  hope  for 
simply  has  not  yet  arrived  In  the  pov- 
erty centers  of  our  country.  Neither  In 
the  Inner-cltles  nor  In  the  rural  poverty 


areas  is  there  any  signs  of  economic 
upturn. 

It  would  be  tragic  at  this  time  to  sud- 
denly cut  one-third  from  the  support 
of  community  action  programs  In  every 
State,  in  community  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  In  senior  centers.  In  mi- 
grant programs,  and  in  community  food 
and  nutrition  programs.  Tlie  authorta- 
ing  committee  recommended  some  $600 
millian  for  this  pn^ram.  This  amend'- 
ment  will  simply  restore  the  $100  mH- 
Uon  cut  by  the  Budget  Committee  from 
last  year's  $400  million  level,  bringing 
it  closer  to  current  services. 

Finally,  the  amendment  will  add  back 
$100  million  to  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  evident 
in  the  1,200  applicants  still  awaiting  as- 
sistance to  improve  their  water  and  sew- 
er syst«ns  in  small  rural  communities. 

This  program  targets  communities 
smaller  than  5,500  In  populations  and 
provides  them  with  a  grant  hicentlve  to 
package  with  a  Federal  loan  program. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation lives  outside  metropolitan  areas; 
but  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  substandard 
housing  Is  in  rural  America. 

This  funding  will  restore  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  it  will  still  be  $100  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  accept  this  amendment  as 
reflecting  our  Nation's  needs  in  the  com- 
ing flscal  year.  And  I  would  hope  that  my 
coUeagues  would  view  It  as  a  means  to 
Improve  the  budget  reform  process 
rather  than  as  an  effort  to  thwart  it. 

Just  as  the  various  authorizing  and 
Appropriations  Committees  make  their 
best  judgments  t>efore  reporting  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor,  so  has  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  this  Instance.  And  just  a.«:  the 
Senate  works  Its  wiU  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove committee-reported  legislation  in 
education  and  defense  and  health  and 
housing,  so  too  is  it  proper  and  appro- 
priate for  amendments  to  be  offered  and 
adopted  to  a  budget  resolution  reported 
to  the  floor.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee made  that  evident  in  his  opening 
statement.  I  believe  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  improve  the  resolution 
and.  m  doing  so,  wUl  establish  more  ap- 
propriate targets  in  these  areas  of  jobs, 
aging,  health,  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment during  the  coming  year. 

Let  me  specify  with  some  detail  the 
reason  why  I  oppose  the  medicare/ 
medicaid  reduction.  Under  the  commit- 
tee resolution,  $1.1  billion  was  cut  from 
medicare,  $300  million  from  medicaid. 
Although  the  Budget  Committee's  report 
indicates  that  they  do  not  necessitate 
that  these  particular  cuts  mean  limita- 
tions on  hicreases  in  the  reimbursement 
for  hopsitals  or  for  physicians'  fees,  I  do 
not  question  that  that  is  where  these  cuts 
will  be  made. 

The  Implications  of  this  budget  level, 
which  I  know  this  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  on,  are  important.  The  pro- 
jected increase  for  hospitals  is  about  15 
percent  for  this  year.  We  are  putting  a 
celling  of  7  percent  on  reimbursement 
for  hospitals  under  medicare.  We  are  also 
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cutting  back  the  re  mbursement  levels 
for  medicaid.  The  effect  of  this  is  going 
to  be  that  the  hospiti  ils  are  going  to  shift 
the  additional  burcen  onto  the  Blue 
Cross  or  private  ins  jrance,  the  private 
patients  wiU  have  to  pay  the  additional 
costs  for  services  in  the  hospitals. 

What  we  are  going  to  see,  I  believe,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  thac  I  am  wrong,  if  we 
go    down    this    course,    whether    this 


year  or  next  year  oi 
long  wards  where 


the  year  after,  are 
he  elderly  will  be 


warehoused.  Warehoused  because  of  the 
limited  reimbursement  by  the  medicare 
programs.  We  are  gDing  to  see  a  clear 
two-class  system  fo*  treatment  of  the 
elderly  people.  We  cai  mot  have  this  medi- 
care-only control  syiitem  and  also  have 
equal  quality  care  fo  ■  the  elderly  people. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator's  6  minutes 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I 
minutes. 


OFFICER.     The 
have  expired. 
?ield  myself  4  more 


Either  that,  or  w< 
that  the  elderly  peop 
to  pay  more  out  of 
the  medicare  progras  i 

In  the  other  area, 
providing  for  the 
der   medicaid.    Of 
match  that.  It  is  a 


are  going  to  find 

e  are  going  to  have 

tlielr  own  pocket  for 


Stf.tes 


medicaid,  we  are 

$9.6  billion  un- 

:oiu*se,    the    States 

5C  -percent  match.  To 


PuNic  service  jobs 

Older  workers  jobs 

Nutrition  for  elderly  (meal  speni 

Cost; 

Outlay  irKrease: 

Public  service  jobs 

Older  workers  jobs 

Nutrition  for  elderly... 
Rural  water  and  sewer 
CSA/urban  and    rural 

nity  development 

Medicare- medicaid 


dng)_ 


Total. 


aid 


As  the  f  actsheet 
dent,  the  gross  outlay 
sheet  by  $3.2  billion, 
by  $700  million,  woujd 
be  expended  on 
payments.  AFDC 
individuals  who  now 
means  $2.5  billion  in 
lays.   However,   in 
some  $700  million 
as  a  result  of  this 
net  addition  to  the 
billion. 

If  we  do  not  pass 
million  less  In  term^ 
being  paid  into  the 
million  more  in  ter*is 
which  is  $1.4  billion, 
without  It  you  are 
$1.4  billion  without 
benefits  to  show  foi 

So  the  real  cost  of 
substantial — It  will 
deficit  $24  bUlion 
and  for  that  you 
portant  impact  by 


think  that,  by  cutting  that  by  $300  mil- 
lion, we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a 
handle  on  costs,  I  think,  is  quite  luireal- 
Istic.  The  States  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  important,  essential  programs  and 
the  poor  are  going  to  be  left  wanting. 

In  some  States,  Mr.  Presldoit,  only 
30  percent  of  the  doctors  today  are  treat- 
ing medicaid  patients  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  program  to  pay  adequate  re- 
imbursement levels.  If  you  put  a  further 
limitation  on  the  area  under  the  medic- 
aid program  you  are  going  to  find  fewer 
and  fewer  doctors  who  will  treat  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  • 

The  other  provisions,  Mr.  President, 
provide  for  a  limited  program  in  the 
area  of  urban  and  rural  community  de- 
velopment. This  is  the  area  where  half 
of  the  poverty  exists  in  the  Nation,  only 
30  percent  of  the  American  population, 
but  half  the  poverty  exists  in  those  areas, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, and  this  is  a  very  important  program 
targeted  to  that  condition. 

The  final  area  is  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  have  it  just  what 
it  was  last  year.  That  is  the  essential 
portion  of  my  amendment. 

One  more  point:  What  are  the  budg- 
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etary   considerations   if   we   pass   this 
amendment? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact- 
sheet  prepared  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kknnkdt-Randolph-Williams-Javits- 
Ckanstok-Bath  Amendment 

This  amendment  increases  funding  for 
jobs,  health  (Medlcare-Medicald),  aging 
programs,  rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  and 
urban  and  rural  community  development.  By 
fimdlng  some  300,000  new  jobs,  and  15,000 
new  part-time  community  service  jobs  for 
older  workers,  there  wUl  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  unemployment 
Insurance  and  virelfare  and  Increased  tax 
revenues  as  well.  The  amendment  permits  an 
additional  95,000  isolated  elderly  to  receive 
group  meals  or  meals  on  wheels  each  day.  It 
also  will  prevent  a  one-third  reduction  In 
federal  funding  of  community  action  and  it 
will  permit  small  rural  towns  to  meet  water 
and  sewer  needs.  It  also  will  restore  half  the 
reduction  in  Medlcare/Medlcaid  proposed  In 
the  resolution. 

The  Increases  are  all  under  the  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  authorizing  committees. 
We  believe  these  programs  reflect  important 
priorities  and  can  be  funded  to  Insure  suffi- 
cient stlmulxis  in  the  budget  to  permit  eco- 
nomic recovery. 
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ice  jobs  and  meeting  these  other  critical 
areas  of  need  for  the  elderly,  for  rural 
commimities,  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
jobless. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
an  amendment  that  should  be  approved. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKDE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  accurately  defined  the  budg- 
etary Impact  of  his  amendment.  It  would 
add  $1.8  blUion  to  the  deficit  If  fully 
implemented. 

But  let  me  make  these  observations 
with  respect  to  it.  First  of  all,  there  are 
two  main  issues  raised  by  his  amend- 
ment. The  first  is  the  addition  of  300,000 
more  public  service  jobs;  and,  secondly, 
to  reduce  by  half  the  proposed  savings 


in  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
which  the  committee's  budget  resolution 
mandates. 

Putting  those  two  Issues  aside  for  the 
moment,  let  me  address  the  others.  With 
respect  to  fimction  450,  the  amendment 
proposes  another  $100  million  in  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants  both  for  author- 
ity and  outlays,  and  another  $100  million 
in  authority  and  outlays  for  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

These  sums  are  proposed  in  the 
amendment  to  bring  water  smd  sewer 
programs  to  the  current  policy  level. 

I  emphasize  that  the  current  policy 
level  is  assumed  and  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  (Jommittee's  mark.  So 
that  what  the  amendment  proposes  Is 
already  reflected  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  additional  amounts  are  not 
needed. 

I  would  make  this  additional  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  made  In  connection 
with  all  of  the  amendments  up  to  this 
point.  This  budget  resolution  Is  not  a  line 
item  budget  resolution.  We  set  overall 
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totals  and  ask  committees  to  live  within 
those  totals  deciding  for  themselves  how 
to  spend  the  money  within  a  function. 
But  in  this  case,  function  450,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
the  amendment  were  assumed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  arriving  at  the 
totals. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  older 
Americans  fimds  in  function  500.  This 
proposes  adding  $100  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $100  million  in  outlays  for 
older  American  jobs  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Again  these  were  assumed  and 
can  be  accommodated  within  the  num- 
bers established  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Well,  getting  away  from  those  line 
item  kinds  of  purposes  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  getting  back  to  public  service 
jobs  and  medicare  and  medicaid,  with 
respect  to  medicare  and  medicaid  sav- 
ings I  repeat  what  I  had  to  say  last  week 
in  a  rather  extensive  debate  with  Sen- 
ator Long,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  argued  that  the  savings 
mandated  by  the  budget  resolution  could 
not  be  achieved.  He  said  they  were  not 
realistic,  and  he  could  not  support  them. 

What  I  said  to  him  then  I  say  now  that 
the  Budget  Committee  is  impressed  that 
these  are  savings  that  need  to  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  administrative  costs  and 
other  costs,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  medicaid  program. 

If  our  targets  for  savings  prove  to  be 
unrealistic  then  the  committees  are 
surely  in  a  position  to  come  back  and 
make  their  case  on  the  basis  of  a  care- 
ful examination,  scrutiny,  and  review, 
and  certainly  the  Senate  will  respond  to 
any  such  case. 

On  the  jobs  question — and  then  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  some  of  my  colleagues — 
I  am,  of  course,  thoroughly  sympathetic 
with  the  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. Tomorrow  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  will  be  part  of  an  eCfort  to  try  to  revive 
the  jobs  bill  which  the  President  vetoed 
earlier  this  year.  Some  of  the  elements 
of  that  bill  can  be  accommodated  and 
are  accommodated  by  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  countercyclical  program,  which 
is  part  of  that  bill,  is  accommodated  by 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  public  works  portion  of  that  bill 
is  accommodated  by  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  may  find  a  way  to  accommodate 
the  waste  treatment  element  of  that  bUl 
in  the  water  pollution  provisions  of  the 
budget  resolution.  So  I  am  for  that 
objective. 

But  with  respect  to  the  public  service 
jobs,  the  best  we  were  able  to  do  in  com- 
mittee was  a  rejection  of  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  phaseout  of  public  serv- 
ice jobs  over  the  next  year,  and  that 
represented  a  substantial  addition  to  Uie 
proposal. 

May  I  say  this  to  my  colleagues  finally : 
What  we  are  establishing  here  are  tar- 
gets. They  are  subject  to  revision  as  the 
appropriation  bills  come  through  the 
legislative  mill;  they  are  subject  to  re- 
view at  the  time  of  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  they  surely  ought 
to  be  reviewed  as  we  get  more  evidence  as 
to  the  state  of  the  economy  and  what 


is  happening  to  it  and  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

These  are  targets.  They  are  targets 
which  have  been  recommended,  and  we 
have  urged  the  Senate  to  honor  those 
targets.  But  we  recognize  that  the  proc- 
ess is  not  frozen  at  this  point  It  is  open 
in  conference  and  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  for  one  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  the 
legislation  that  will  be  with  us  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day  on  the  jobs  bill. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  is  before  us  there 
is  not  adequate  budget  authority  to  ac- 
commodate the  fiUl  text  of  that  or  the 
full  dimensions  of  that  bUl;  in  other 
words,  we  ought  to  add  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  the  budget  resolution  so  that  the 
legislation  which  we  hope  to  pass  to- 
morrow can  be  within  the  framework 
of  the  budget  resolution;  am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  We  would 
be  in  better  shape  with  respect  to  the 
bill  tomorrow  if  we  had  that  in  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Msissachusetts,  of  course,  does 
have  funds  in  it  to  accommodate  that 
budget  authority.  But  let  us  assume  for 
a  minute  that  that  amendment  does  not 
pass. 

I  lU'ge  the  Parliamentarian's  atten- 
tion to  this:  Is  it  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota  to  offer  another 
amendment  in  the  smn  of  $1.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $600  milUon 
in  outlay  authority?  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
advise  and  counsel  me  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator,  did  he  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
case,  the  Senator  would  have  to  wait  un- 
til after  the  votes  ordered  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  previous  amend- 
ments have  been  completed  imder  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  If  I  were 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is 
that  in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  on  his  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  how  much  time 
would  I  have  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  reserve  judgment  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  in  the  order,  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon),  2  minutes  to  Mr. 
Dole,  and  how  much  time  would  that 
leave  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  to  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  once  more  so  I  can 
clarify  this  matter? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  so- 
licit the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  do  want  to  offer  an  amendment  in  ' 
my  own  right.  I  realize  that  according  to 
the  interpretatigp  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  I  would  have  to  do  that  after  5 
o'clock,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  would  have  to  be 
submitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  votes 
already  scheduled  which  would  not  be 
completed  until  after  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Hiey  have  already 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Now,  is  there  any  time  at  all  for  d^)ate 
on  such  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  would  be  no  time 
for  debate  after  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  5  min- 
utes of  debate. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  just  introduced  proposes  to 
increase  outlays  by  $2.5  binion  and  the 
deficit  by  $1.8  billion.  The  Initial  increase 
in  outlays  is  $3.2  billion,  but  since  some 
of  the  new  ^)ending  is  substituted  for 
current  spending  for  Income  security,  the 
net  spending  change  is  less  than  the 
$3.2  bUllon  figure. 

In  addition  to  assumed  decreased  In- 
come security  spending,  a  further  offset 
is  assumed  to  the  initial  $3.2  bUlion 
spending  is  greater  tax  revenues,  l^ese 
greater  tax  revenues  are  presiuned  to 
occur  because  when  people  have  a  job, 
they  pay  social  securi^  and  income 
taxes.  Also,  when  people  are  pftming 
higher  income,  they  spend  more  and 
their  greater  demand  results  in  greater 
industrial  production,  profits,  frcmi  which 
the  Treasury  receives  more  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  frame- 
work underlying  the  calculations  show- 
ing the  substantial  revenue  Increase  is 
the  notion  that  the  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  will  cause  an  increase  in 
private  spending.  Therefore,  there  is 
presumed  to  be  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  Nation's  income. 

The  framework  upon  which  the  sug- 
gested budget  impact  of  the  $3.2  billion 
spending  program  Is  based,  does  not  take 
Into  account  several  considerations,  all 
of  which  serve  to  make  the  deficit  higher 
than  acknowledged  in  the  amendment. 

For  one  thing,  taking  people  off  un- 
employment compensation  and  food 
.stamps  and  providing  them  public  serv- 
ice employment  will  not  Increase  their 
consumer  spending.  When  people  first 
lose  their  jobs  and  receive  unemploy- 
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ment  compensation,  oi  e  way  in  which 
they  try  to  maintain  taeir  standard  of 
living  is  by  drawing  dcwn  their  savings 
or  by  going  into  debt.  N(  m  that  they  have 
a  higher  paying  public  s  ervice  job,  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  pn  )gram  is  not  per- 
manent, they  simply  vill  maintain  the 
same  level  of  consumer  spending  as 
when  they  were  living  o  i  unemployment, 
food  stamps,  and  saviigs.  Their  higher 
income  simply  means  tJ  lat  they  no  long- 
er will  have  to  draw  d(wn  their  savings 
or  add  to  their  debts,  i  i  order  to  main- 
tain their  standard  of  1  ving.  In  fact,  the 
nonpermanent  nature  «  the  higher  pay- 
ing public  service  job  wi  [1  result  in  people 
increasing  their  savtn'i  s  by  paying  off 
the  debts  they  earlier   ncurred. 

Because  there  is  no  ii  icrease  in  spend- 
ing, there  will  be  no  '  endency  for  in- 
creased production  by  ausiness  firms. 

It  also  means  that  t  ley  now  pay  so- 
cial security  taxes  on  th  eir  public  service 
income,  and  these  taxes  are  the  princi- 
pal revenue  gains  by  th ;  Treasury. 

The  income  tax  gain  will  be  negligible 
because  the  average  wige  for  a  public 
service  job  is  $6,000.  MX^x  exemptions, 
credits,  and  deductions  the  taxable  in- 
come that  is  left  does  n  )t  result  in  much 
revenue  for  the  Treasury. 

On  balance  then,  the  tax  revenue  that 
will  accrue  to  the  Treasury  is  $0.3  bil- 
lion, and  this  is  princii  ally  social  secu- 
rity taxes  which  are  paid  into  the  trust 
fund. 

Another  element  thai  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  tie  effect  on  the 
economy  of  financing  a  larger  deficit. 
The  fact  that  capital  investment  and 
the  housing  market  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  increased  deficit  means 
that  the  GNP  will  be  smaller,  and  as  a 
result  there  will  be  a  fill  off  in  income 
and  taxes. 

The  failure  to  take  iiccount  of  these 
considerations  means  ±iat  the  actual 
deficit  resulting  fron  adopting  tiie 
amendment  will  be  roighly  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  higher. 

The  economy  has  rebDunded  from  the 
bottom  of  the  recession  a  year  ago.  The 
recovery  has  been  partii  lularly  dramatic. 
The  economy  has  performed  far  better 
than  even  the  most  optimistic  fore- 
casters believed  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
declining  faster  than  i  nticipated.  It  is 
at  the  level  that  mainy  thought  likely 
only  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  Americans  empl(  yed  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Similarly,  tie  infiation  rate 
is  moderating,  although  there  is  concern 
unless  Congress  exerciies  spending  re- 
straint its  abatement  may  only  be  tem- 
porary. 

The  Congre.ss  must  n  )t  pursue  policies 
that  will  lead  to  increasing  inflationary 
pressure.  To  pursue  infl  itionary  policies, 
however  appealing  in  the  short  nm, 
would  leave  the  countiy  in  a  situation 
akin  to  that  of  a  few  y^ars  ago  when  we 
had  both  high  infiation  and  high  unem- 
ployment. The  present  budget  is  based 
on  the  view  that  the  cc  ntinued  modera- 
tion of  Inflation  anc  the  continued 
building  of  confidence  i  i  the  private  sec- 
tor are  necessary  conditions  for  a  con- 
tinued vigorous  econonic  recovery. 

To  further  increase  the  deficit  now 


would  be  the  wrong  policy.  It  would  hurt 
the  jobless  more  than  it  would  help.  I, 
therefore,  urge  that  the  amendment  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

With  the  existence  of  300,000  targeted 
public  service  jobs,  am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding from  the  Budget  Committee 
study  that  this  means  approximately 
$700  million  paid  in  in  terms  of  taxes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct;  that  is 
the  staff  analysis. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Furthermore,  do  I  as- 
sume correctly  that  if  those  targeted 
public  service  jobs  were  not  provided, 
it  would  mean  $700  million  in  additional 
welfare  costs,  with  the  unemployment 
insurance  and  other  costs;  is  my  under- 
standing approximately  correct  on  this? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  jobs  are  primarily 
targeted  on  those  already  receiving  un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  a  correct  figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  with  300,000  jobs, 
it  will  mean  $700  million  in  additional 
revenue  and  approximately  $700  million 
less  in  terms  of  welfare  costs,  at  least 
that  is  my  understanding  of  the  impact 
on  mj'  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  analysis  I 
have  before  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager. 

That  is  exactly  the  analysis  that  we 
used  with  the  300,000  additional  public 
service  jobs  in  our  amendment.  It  means 
instead  of  vital  programs  raising  the 
deficit  by  $3.2  billion,  it  will  only  be  $1.8 
bilUon,  still  $2.4  billion  lower  than  last 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  mean  there 
will  be  $700  million  less  in  terms  of  in- 
come and  $700  mUlion  more  in  terms 
of  welfare  which  is  $1.4  billion. 

So  the  real  cost,  in  terms  of  our  amend- 
ment, is  only  $1.8  billion  to  the  deficit 
and  for  that  we  can  get  300,000  addi- 
tional jobs  that  are  done.  We  can  get 
the  work  done  in  terms  of  the  water  and 
sewer  programs  in  rural  America.  We 
can  provide  the  Meals  on  Wheels  pro- 
gram for  100.000  elderly,  we  can  provide 
15,000  elderly  with  part-time  jobs  and 
we  can  prevent  a  third  cutback  in  com- 
munity action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  letter  from  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.  in  strong 
support  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  CorrNcn,  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Inc., 
Washington.  DC,  April  12,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of  the 
three  million  elderly  members  of  clubs  and 


centers  affiliated  with  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  I  urge  your  support  at 
the  forthcoming  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Concurrent  Beso- 
solutlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  109) . 

The  budget  process  Is  unfairly  shifting  the 
burden  of  constraining  the  size  of  the  fed- 
eral deficit  to  the  backs  of  the  elderly,  the 
poor  and  the  111  of  the  nation.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  attempts  to  rectify  this  Injustice 
by  Increasing  funding  levels  for  jobs,  heiJth, 
aging  programs  and  urban  and  niral  devel- 
opment. The  Increase  In  fiindlg  levels  Is  not 
only  justified  on  economic  grounds,  but  is 
also  an  Important  statement  of  principle: 
The  search  for  a  number  representing  the 
size  of  the  deficit  miist  not  obscure  the 
priorities  which  this  nation  has  long  upheld. 

The  National  CoxincU  of  Senior  Cltlzena 
and  aU  the  nation's  elderly  urge  you  at  this 
critical  moment  in  thie  budget  process  to  sup- 
port fairness  to  those  In  need,  who  mxist  not 
be  made  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  R.  HurroN, 

Executive  Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  time  I  have  re- 
maining, I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  Senators  Kennedy, 
Williams,  Bayh,  Randolph,  and  Cran- 
ston, an  amendment  to  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  to  provide  budget  authority  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
our  country.  In  areas  which  directly  re- 
late to  the  needs  of  people  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  reponded  adequately 
to  the  urgent  problems  that  still  require 
our  attention  and  which  we  must  answer 
affirmatively. 

We  have  been  receiving  good  news  on 
the  economic  front,  with  economic  indi- 
cators showing  the  recession  has  bot- 
tomed out  and  we  are  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. The  tmemployment  rate  similarly 
refiects  this  turnabout.  The  latest  un- 
employment figure  of  7.5  percent  is  down 
considerably  from  the  high  of  8.9  per- 
cent last  May,  and  has  caused  many 
economists  to  revise  previous  estimates 
and  projections  for  the  coming  year.  The 
fact  that  total  employment  increased  by 
375,000  last  month,  to  an  all  time  high  of 
86.7  million  is  further  evidence  that  the 
recession  has  ebbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  all  problems  have  disap- 
peared. Even  with  the  most  optimistic 
estimates,  the  unemployment  rate  will 
remain  around  7  percent  throughout 
1977,  and  above  6  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  decade.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
budget  resolution  must  refiect  our  con- 
cern for  the  millions  of  people  who  have 
not  and  cannot  find  work.  There  are  still 
7  million  people  who  are  imemployed, 
and  with  the  improving  economy  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1977  there  still  will  be 
6  million  unemployed.  The  obligation  of 
our  country  to  provide  the  jobs  and  the 
climate  for  work  continues,  and  we  must 
provide  the  means  to  do  the  job. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  res- 
olution would  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  public  service  em- 
ployment  program   through    1977,   but 
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only  as  It  reflects  the  abating  unemploy- 
ment rate.  When  this  is  translated  into 
numerical  terms,  the  present  level  oi 
320,000  jobs  will  be  reduced  to  aproxi- 
mately  301,000  jobs  to  correspond  to  the 
dropping  imemployment  rate.  This  is  an 
unacceptable  course  for  the  Senate  to 
take,  as  it  Ignores  the  unemployed  mil- 
lions who  will  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  This  amendment, 
by  increasing  by  $2.2  billion  the  outlays 
for  public  service  jobs  will  enable  the 
present  program  to  double  and  thereby 
provide  600,000  jobs,  to  provide  neces- 
sary and  essential  services  to  local  gov- 
ernments that  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed. 

This  amendment  would  provide  jobs 
that  would  be  targeted  on  those  segments 
of  the  population  that  are  most  in  need 
of  relief  from  the  burden  of  imemploy- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  imder  consideration  tar- 
getting  for  the  long  term  unemployed — 
those  unemployed  whose  attachment  to 
the  labor  market  has  been  strained  or 
broken.  The  committee's  attention  Is 
focused  on  those  who  have  worked,  but 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the 
recession.  The  alternative  they  face  is 
the  welfare  rolls,  a  prospect  that  these 
"workers"  find  repugnant  and  disheart- 
ening. It  is  for  these  exhaustees  of  im- 
employment Insurance  that  we  must  pro- 
vide more  jobs. 

The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  spread 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  300,000  new 
jobs  over  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
neediest,  of  persons  dependent  on  out- 
of-work  wage  earners,  and  to  restore 
the  habit  of  work  by  substituting  jobs  at 
very  modest  wages  for  Income  mainte- 
nance checks.  These  jobs  would  be  lim- 
ited to  12  months  per  person.  At  least 
half  of  the  participants  would  work  in 
projects — off  the  Government  payrolls — 
with  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. Including  schools.  The  program 
would  trigger  "off"  when  national  un- 
employment dropped  below  5  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months,  and  funds  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  only 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  cost  of  providing  these  jobs  will  be 
reduced  In  the  budget  by  savings  In  un- 
emplojTnent  compensation  and  welfare 
payments.  The  benefit  of  providing  a  job 
for  useful  and  productive  services  to  the 
community,  weighed  against  the  payment 
of  unemployment  insurance  or  a  welfare 
check.  Is  clear. 

In  considering  this  Increase  to  the  defi- 
cit, the  offset  to  other  functions  in  the 
reduction  of  outlays,  plus  the  stimulus  to 
the  economy  and  its  ripple  effect  in  the 
private  sector  reduce  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing a  public  service  Job.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  abandon  the  battle  now 
that  a  few  victories  over  the  recession 
have  been  won.  This  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  the  Grovemment  must  continue 
to  provide  temporary  jobs  for  1  year 
duration,  until  the  economy  can  reabsorb 
those  workers  traditionally  in  the  work 
force. 

Another  area  that  must  be  addressed 


Is  our  commitment  to  the  poor  of  this 
country.  By  increasing  t^e  budget  au- 
thority to  the  C(Mnmunl^  Services  Ad- 
ministration $100  million,  this  amend- 
ment would  reafiOrm  the  Senate's  com- 
mitment to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. This  increase  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  near  one-third  reduction  from 
last  year's  funding,  under  the  present 
resolution.  The  effect  of  the  recession 
has  been  felt  most  dramatically  by  the 
poor,  with  fiscal  cutbacks  and  reduction 
in  services.  Those  who  have  the  lec^t 
political  clout  are  too  often  the  poor  and 
minority  groups.  We  should  not  be  cut- 
ting back  by  turning  our  backs  on  those 
who  can  afford  cuts  the  least. 

The  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  successor  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  is  the  voice  of  the 
poor  In  our  Government,  and  must  at 
least  be  able  to  continue  its  program  at 
the  current  services  level;  $100  million 
may  not  seem  a  great  sum  relative  to  the 
budget  itself,  but  it  remains  the  lifeblood 
for  the  war  on  poverty. 

These  programs  are  essential  for  our 
Nation,  and  its  citizens,  and  merit  the 
support  of  the  Senate.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  for  the  floor  manager. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy,  would  allow  for  an 
additional  300.000  public  service  Jobs, 
bringing  the  total  of  pubUc  service  jobs 
to  600,000. 

During  1977  we  Will  be  at  a  point  in 
the  economic  recovery  when  such  tem- 
porary measures  should  start  being 
phased  out.  This  is  the  administration's 
proposal. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation already  exceeds  the  President's 
recommendation.  The  committee  has 
allowed  funds  for  continuation  of  300,- 
000  public  service  jobs  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  leave  us  with  600,- 
000  people  still  on  the  public  employ- 
ment rolls  at  the  end  of  1977.  By  this 
time,  the  imemployment  rate  is  likely 
to  be  below  6  percent  and  declining. 
This  would  amount  to  a  substantial  and 
continuing  diversion  of  labor  resources 
from  the  private  sector.  If  this  employ- 
ment can  be  phased  out,  it  would  have 
to  be  done  gradually.  The  decline  from 
600,000  pubhc  service  jobs  to  zero  public 
service  jobs  would  probably  take  a  year 
or  more.  A  program  of  this  size  at  the 
outset  of  1978,  and  decreasing  only 
gradually  through  that  year,  would 
clearly  be  in  competition  with  private 
sector  Jobs. 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  know  what 
level  of  public  job  assistance  is  desirable 
and  when  temporary  employment  meas- 
ures should  be  scaled  back.  Making  the 
decision  to  reduce  such  programs  in  ad- 
vance— when  the  rate  of  unemployment 


is  still  high — gives  the  appearance  of 
insensitivity.  Indeed,  once  started,  one 
of  the  major  practical  drawbacks  to  such 
economic  ix>licies  is  being  able  to  make 
the  decision  to  stop.  If  this  approach 
were  adopted.  I  would  anticipate  the 
same  arguments  a  year  from  now — with; 
an  unemployment  rate  still  above  6  per- 
cent— to  continue  the  600.000  Jobs  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  thinks  it  is 
prudent  to  at  most  hold  the  level  of 
pubUc  service  jobs  at  300,000  through 
1977  to  insure  that  this  temporary  pro- 
gram can  be  phased  out  quickly  there- 
after. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  also 
take  Issue  with  the  econcmiic  analysis 
associated  with  the  Kennedy  proposal.  I 
think  it  understates  the  net  budget  effect 
of  the  public  service  Jobs  approach.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  a  substitution  of  pub- 
lic service  wages  for  other  Federal  income 
support  payments.  But  the  multiplier  or 
"ripple"  economic  effects — as  employ- 
ment, tax  revenues,  and  income  support 
payments — are  almost  surely  overstated. 

An  individual  who  receives  a  $7,000  per 
year  public  service  job  will  not  increase 
his  spending  by  anywhere  near  $7,000.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  who  are  un- 
employed will  have  maintained  their  liv- 
ing standard  and  expenditures  some- 
where near  their  previous  level.  This  is 
possible  through  unemployment  benefits, 
drawing  down  savings,  or  going  into  debt. 
This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
unemployed  do  not  face  serious  financial 
hardships.  But  just  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic analysis,  their  expenditures  will 
not  increase  dramatically.  Rather,  sav- 
ings will  be  rebuilt  and  debt  paid  off.  For 
this  reason,  the  ripple  effects  of  these 
public  service  Jobs  are  likely  to  be  small. 

Also,  the  tax  revenue  gains  would  ap- 
pear to  be  overstated.  A  public  service 
Job  that  pays  $6.00a-$7,000  yields  little, 
if  any,  income  tax  liability.  The  only  sig- 
nificant tax  revenues  generated  would  be 
social  security  and  unemployment  con- 
tributions. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  net  cost  of 
this  Jo'js  program  may  be  understated 
by  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars.  The  effect 
on  the  Federal  budget  deficit  Is  more 
likely  to  be  $2.8  billion  than  $1.8  billion. 

If  there  is  a  desire  to  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  to  create  Jobs  more 
quickly,  this  should  be  done  by  encour- 
aging further  employment  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  the  S«iator 
from  Kansas  introduced  the  Employee 
Assistance  Act  of  1976,  S.  3235.  This 
measure  would  create  more  Jobs  at  less 
Government  expense;  the  jobs  would  be 
fully  productive  and  potentially  perma- 
nent positions,  with  private  firms.  A  full 
description  and  discussion  of  that  pro- 
posal is  contained  In  my  statement  In- 
troducing that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  reiterate,  looking  at  the  Kennedy 
fsu:t  sheet,  that  if  we  look  at  the  older 
workersjobs,  the  nutrition  for  the  el- 
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derly,  the  rural  watc  r  and  sewer,  those 
items  are  covered  wl  hln  the  target  fig- 
ures that  the  Senate 
brought  to  the  floor. 

If  we  are  going  to 
them,  we  are  going  o  be  here  forever. 
I  think  we  can  tell  the  Senate  in  good 
faith  that  they  are  there  and  covered 
by  it. 

So  I  wish  to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time 
talking  about  the  if  sue  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Mlnn«ota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  with  reference 
to  public  service  jobsj  accelerated  public 
works  and  coimtercyc  leal. 

I  believe  there  is  soi  ne  confusion.  First, 
let  us  clarify  this:  Iii  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's figures,  ther;  are  $8  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  CETA,  including 
emergency  public  jobs .  There  is  in  excess 
of  $7  billion  for  outlays  for  those  pro- 
grams. This  is  in  fxm<  tion  500. 1  will  give 
the  exact  figures. 

We  already  have  $'  .1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $7.8  aillion  in  outlays. 
What  we  said  in  the  committee  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  during 
1977  to  take  that  fimt  in  excess  of  $7  bil- 
lion and  provide  mo-e  of  it  if  wanted 
for  public  service  jo  is,  the  emergency 
type.  They  can  pr(»vide  for  Senator 
Cranston's  concept  of  ieroing  in  in  a 
new  way  to  get  mlaximum  economic 
benefit.  But  the  conimittee  denied  the 
President's  request  ttiat  we  phase  out 
public  service  jobs.  We  left  it  funded  in 
total  at  current  servl;e  levels  which  in- 
cluded all  CETA  minpower  programs 
and  all  the  money  iienator  Javits  has 
gotten  in  for  public  service  jobs  of  the 
tyE>e  we  have  today. 

We  suggest  there  is  a  better  way  for 
innovative  people  to  use  $7.1  billion  in 
manpower  money  which  we  put  in  in  a 
biuich  to  get  the  60(  ,000  public  service 
jobs  if  there  is  found  a  better  way  to 
do  it  than  the  way  ws  are  doing  it  now, 
and  if  they  perhaps  s  Rritch  around  some 
of  the  other  manpowsr  programs  which 
are  not  job  oriented  bi  it  training  oriented 
and  extremely  expens  ve. 

Senator  Hxtmphre-s  is  worried  about 
accelerated  public  works.  We  have  al- 
ready cleared  on  the.  floor  that  under 
function  450  there  are  adequate  fimds 
for  the  entire  proposal  of  the  Senate. 
We  do  not  know  whit  will  be  brought 
out  of  conference,  but  if  the  Senator  will 
check  with  the  chairr  lan  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Randolph)  we  have  already 
adjusted  450  and  50)  so  there  will  be 
adequate  funds  if  it  be  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  fund  the  Sjnate  public  worlcs 
field. 

We  already  have  idequate  money  to 
fimd  the  program  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  toto,  if  tha'  is  what  this  body 
wants  to  do. 

I  am  not  saying  I  will  support  them, 
but  the  Senate  has  th  at  flexibility. 

The  only  possible  issue  is  the  water 
and  sewer  funding  px)gram,  and  when 
that  is  looked  at  in  oto,  I  think  there 
are  funds  in  there  fi>r  that.  When  the 
Senator  speaks  of  th ;  new  job  bill,  we 
do  not  know  what  he  s  talking  about,  so 
we  cannot  answer  tha ;. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   MEr.  President,  the 


budget  resolution,  as  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  is  too  modest  in  its 
targets  for  reducing  imemployment.  It 
aims  at  too  low  a  rate  of  growth  in  the 
overall  economy.  It  fails  to  provide  for 
supplementation  of  that  growth  with 
direct  programs  to  temporarily  employ 
those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  recent  recession. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league Senator  Kennedy  would  help  cor- 
rect this  deficiency.  By  restoring  funds 
for  an  expanded  program  of  public  serv- 
ice employment,  it  would  provide  an  es- 
timated 300,000  temporary  jobs  for  those 
presently  unemployed.  This  would  ap- 
proximately double  the  size  of  the  exist- 
ing public  jobs  program.  Such  an  expand- 
ed program  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Both  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  recommended  that  provi- 
sion for  such  an  expanded  program  be 
Included  in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
Budget  Committee  chose  not  to  accept 
this  recommendation.  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  this  issue  be  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  fully  debated. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
skeptical  about  a  public  jobs  program. 
They  have  heard  descriptions  of  failures 
and  deficiencies  in  the  present  program. 
To  be  sure  it  has  its  deficiencies.  It  is 
far  from  a  perfect  program.  But  what  is 
the  alternative? 

The  Budget  Committee  estimates  that 
under  its  budget  plan  the  unemployment 
rate  will  still  be  about  61/2  percent  at 
the  end  of  next  year.  This  means  millions 
of  persons  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation— or  worse  yet,  exhausting  their 
imemployment  benefits  and  still  unable 
to  find  work.  At  present  there  are  about 
1  Yi  miUlon  persons  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  6  months  or  more.  It  is  to  as- 
sist these  long-nm  unemployment  that 
an  expanded  jobs  program  is  required. 
Month  after  month  of  enforced  idleness 
makes  no  sense — not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  and  even  less  from 
the  point  of  view  of  society.  At  present, 
society  is  paying  these  individuals  not  to 
work.  Surely  it  makes  more  sense  to  pay 
them  to  work. 

Many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
public  jobs  program  would  be  corrected 
under  the  legislation  which  has  passed 
the  House.  It  is  not  beyond  the  mind  of 
man — nor  beyond  the  capability  of  this 
Congress  to  design  an  effective  program. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  budget 
resolution  we  are  debating  today  sets 
targets.  It  does  not  determine  binding  to- 
tals. I  would  like  to  see  additional  ftmds 
for  public  jobs  included  in  these  targets. 
It  would  signal  to  the  country  that  we 
intend  to  act  effectively  against  high 
unemployment. 

However,  even  If  we  do  not  succeed  to- 
day in  expanding  fimding  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  first  budget  resolution,  we 
should  not  be  deterred  from  proceeding 
with  substantive  legislation  to  authorize 
and  fund  this  program.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  budget  into  con- 
formity with  individual  spending  deci- 
sions in  the  second  resolution  in  Septem- 


ber. This^yne  program  area  in  which 
the  budget  resolution  should  be  adjusted 
to  accommodate  the  program,  rather 
than  the  other  way  aroimd. 

In  addition  to  public  jobs,  the  Kennedy 
amendment  would  provide  needed  funds 
for  medical  care,  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
and  rural  and  cranmunity  development. 
With  the  higher  receipts  which  greater 
prosperity  would  produce,  its  effect  on 
the  deficit  is  modest. 

This  is  an  amendment  designed  to 
bring  the  budget  resolution  more  closely 
into  line  with  the  needs  of  what  is  still — 
despite  some  recent  improvement — a  very 
high  imemployment  economy.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  new  budget  procedures  is  to 
help  us  produce  a  budget  which  meets 
our  economic  needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  regarding  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
amendment  would  Increase  expenditures 
by  $3.2  bilUon,  achieve  certain  budget 
offsets  resulting  in  a  net  addition  to  the 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  sig- 
nificantly change  the  budget  resolution. 
Regarding  the  proposed  addition  of  $100 
million  for  Increases  in  rural  water  and 
sewer  programs,  this  resolution  already 
includes  funding  at  current  policy  levels. 
The  additional  $100  milUon  proposed 
would  be  above  current  policy. 

I  believe  the  proposed  Increases  of  $100 
million — $50  million  to  provide  addi- 
tional meals  under  the  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program  and  $50  million  for 
older- worker  jobs,  and  $100  million  in 
the  CSA-Urban  and  rural  community 
development  program — fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  line  items,  which  this  commit- 
tee does  not  deal  with.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  Inappropriate  to  treat  them  on  a 
line  item  basis  in  considering  this  reso- 
lution today.  Nonetheless,  tf  the  author- 
izing committees  so  recommend  and  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Congress,  these  amounts 
could  be  accommodated  within  the  reso- 
lution. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  $700  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  medlcare/medlcaid 
program;  in  developing  the  resolution, 
the  committee  reduced  the  outlays  for 
medicaid  by  $.3  billion  and  medicare  by 
$1.1  billion  in  fiscal  1977.  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  markup 
regarding  health  programs  and  the  need 
for  initiatives  to  achieve  effective  con- 
trol of  the  health  care  programs  and  to 
reduce  the  spiraling  health  care  costs. 
The  Finance  Committee  had  indicated  a 
desire  to  develop  legislative  proposals 
which  would  moderate  the  anticipated 
Increases  in  reimbursement  under  medi- 
care program  eCBclency. 

Incidentally,  I  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  compare  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation with  current  policy  and  with 
the  levels  proposed  by  the  President.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  table  reflecting  such  a  com- 
parison be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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MEDICAID-MEDICARE  BUDGET 
(In  billions  of  dollani 


Fiscal  year 

976 

current 

policy 

Fiscal  year 

1977 

current 

policy 

President's 

budget, 

fiscal  year 

1977 

Budget 
Committee 

recom- 
mendation 

Medicare: 

Budget  authority 

18.7 

23.4 
21.6 

23.0 
20.3 

23  8 

Outlays 

17.7 

20.5 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  President's  Budget 

1'76  1977  budget.  Committee 

current  current  fiscal  vear  recom- 

poticy  policy  1977  mendation 


Medicaid: 

Budget  authority. 
Outlays 


8.4 
13 


9.6 
9.6 


0) 
0) 


t.3 

9.3 


I  President  proposes  a  block-grant  which  would  consolidate  medicaid  with  other  health  programs. 


Mr.  MOSS.  As  Members  know,  health 
care  costs  have  been  a  major  contributor 
to  the  increasing  inflation  In  the  last 
several  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  aware  of 
abimdant  evidence  of  abuse  and  fraud 
in  both  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
I  believe  that  action  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  management  of 
these  programs  In  order  to  reduce  costs 
without  reduction  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  the  program  participants.  We 
must  keep  the  pressure  on  to  hold  down 
costs.  In  so  doing,  we  must  be  realistic 
and  recognize  that  savings  which  can 
be  made  at  least  in  short  run,  are  limited. 
Constraints  proposed  should  be  reason- 
able, attainable,  and  fiscally  responsible, 
and  serve  to  keep  the  pressure  on  for 
program  improvement  and  eflaciencies. 
The  committee's  recommendations  meet 
these  criteria. 

Now,  tiuTilng.  to  that  part  of  the 
amendment  which  proposes  an  increase 
which  deals  with  jobs. 

The  amendment  contains  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. I  support  that  objective. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Senate 
last  week,  I  Indicated  that  largely  as  a 
result  of  congressional  decisions  in  the 
last  session  regarding  the  fiscal  1976 
budget,  the  course  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery  had  improved. 

Unemployment  has  been  reduced  by 
750,000  since  March  of  last  year.  Employ- 
ment has  increased  by  some  2.7  million 
jobs  in  the  same  time. 

The  number  of  individuals  out  of  work 
is  still  deplorably  high.  But  the  new  en- 
trants or  reentrants  into  the  labor  force 
now  account  for  a  larger  part  of  the  un- 
employed total  than  was  the  case  a  few 
months  earlier.  Job  losers  account  for  a 
much  smaller  part.  But  despite  continued 
progress  in  this  area,  increased  employ- 
ment must  remain  a  priority  matter. 

This  resolution  provides  continued  un- 
employment benefits,  it  provides  750,000 
more  jobs — more  than  the  President's 
budget  recommends — and  it  provides  fis- 
cal policies  designed  to  Increase  econom- 
ic growth  above  the  levels  recommended 
by  the  President. 

In  preparing  this  resolution,  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  indicated 
that  avoiding  a  resurgence  of  rapid  in- 
flation is  crucial  to  further  recovery  from 
high  unemployment  and  for  the  economy 
overall.  The  spending  ceiling  and  the  fis- 
cal policies  recommended  In  this  resolu- 
tion, will  in  my  judgment  reduce  Infla- 
tionary expectations  and  forestall  pres- 
sures from  excess  demands.  There  Is  con- 
cern that  we  avoid  excessive  spending, 
to  meet  the  objectives  set  by  the  commit- 
tee for  continuing  the  economic  recovery 


at  a  steady  pace  so  that  the  Nation  can 
keep  moving  toward  full  emplojrment  and 
a  balanced  budget.  More  spending  in  the 
short  run  may  accelerate  economic  re- 
covery and  provide  more  Jobs  than  this 
resolution.  But  inevitably  it  could  lead  to 
overstimulative  poUcies  and  more  infla- 
tion. 

Along  with  the  turnaround  in  the  econ- 
omy, consumer  confldence  has  improved. 
But  any  resurgence  in  tiie  pace  of  in- 
flation, could  pose  a  threat  to  consumer 
and  business  confidence,  and  to  further 
economic  recovery  which  is  so  urgently 
needed.  The  strength  of  consumer  con- 
fidence in  the  period  ahead,  will  depend 
in  part  on  what  the  Consrress  and  the 
Government  do  on  the  fiscal  and  econom- 
ic fronts.  Our  actions  on  this  resolution 
will  likely  be  a  factor  in  infiuencing  con- 
sumer  attitudes. 

As  Members  know,  recent  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  jobs  program  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  President's  vetoes. 
We  should  continue  to  try  for  an  effec- 
tive program.  But  in  Ught  of  recent  ex- 
perience, the  President's  receptivity  and 
Ukely  actions  toward  a  jobs  proposal  are 
certainly  a  consideration.  There  is  a  real 
question  about  whether  a  proposal  for  a 
jobs  program  would  again  be  vetoed; 
whether  a  program  of  this  magnitude — 
involving  such  large  expenditures — could 
be  put  in  place;  certainly  not  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  President. 

We  have  $3.9  bilUon  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $1  biUion  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
1976,  and  an  appropriate  amount  in  the 
transition  quarter  for  countercyclieal 
and  public  works  activities  which  will 
create  jobs. 

We  should  expedite  action  in  Congress 
to  pass  a  jobs  bill.  We  should  make  yet 
another  attempt  to  get  the  President's 
approval  so  that  the  funds  available  in 
the  fiscal  1976  budget  can  be  outlayed  for 
such  a  jobs  program  in  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter. This  action  would  provide  a  helpful 
boost  to  employment  but  we  should  also 
plan  beyond  September  1976  when  these 
funds  expire.  And  the  resolution  before 
us  does  that.  It  provides  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  kind  of  jobs  program  which  I 
envision  could  be  enacted,  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  considered  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  by  September  15.  The 
roughly  4-months  interim  period  will 
provide  valuable  time  to  assess  the  econ- 
omy's performance.  This  will  also  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  see  If  the  private 
sector  continues  to  provide  an  increas- 
ing number  of  jobs  as  has  been  the  case 
in  recent  months.  After  a  period  In  which 
unemployment  worsened  or  showed  vir- 


tually no  change,  recent  months  have 
witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in  un- 
employment. I  am  hopeful  this  trend 
will  continue. 

I  believe  we  should  monitor  the  eco- 
nomic picture  closely  over  the  next  few 
months  and  carefully  consider  the  re- 
sults in  developing  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  fiscal  1977.  In  the 
Interim,  if  the  economy's  actual  per- 
formance differs  significantly  from  the 
committee's  present  forecast  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1976  and  the  transitiMi 
quarter,  the  committee  can  revise  its  rec- 
ommendations in  time  to  insiu-e  that  the 
second  resolution  appropriately  address 
this  matter. 

Any  increase  In  funds  in  this  resolu- 
tion could  not  be  placed  in  effect  prior  to 
October  1,  1976,  the  new  fiscal  year.  In 
any  event.  And  by  waiting  until  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution,  we  wUl  have  a 
better  picture  and  more  current  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  judgment  regard- 
ing the  necessity  for  Increased  expendi- 
tures. 

The  House  has  more  money  for  jobs  In 
its  proposed  budget  resolution  than  this 
one.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
support  the  Budget  Committee  con- 
ferees in  working  out  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  Increasing  employment  during 
the  conference. 

Thus,  in  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  not  voting  against  improving 
the  employment  picture.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  in  support  of  pedicles  and 
programs  designed  to  increase  jobs  and 
reduce  unemployment.  But  in  voting  I 
am  doing  three  things:  I  am  Indicating 
my  support  of  jobs  programs  and  In  re- 
ducing unemployment;  I  am  indicating 
my  belief  that  the  stimulus  and  nimiber 
of  jobs  recommended  in  this  resolution 
together  vrtth  the  modifications  we  can 
make  In  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  budget  resolution  is  the  best  course  of 
action  at  this  time,  pending  the  second 
resolution;  and  I  am  voting  against  add- 
ing further  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  which  I 
join  in  cosponsoring. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  Increase 
overall  outlays  by  $2.5  billion  and  the 
deficit  by  $1.8  billion  In  order  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  Important  domestic 
priorities,  especially  Jobs  and  support  for 
elderly  persons.  In  my  separate  views  in- 
cluded with  the  report  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution. I  set  forth  my  strong  support  for 
Increased  fimding  for  public  service  Jobs 
and  decreased  funding  for  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  Indicated  there  that  I  sup- 
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ported  a  cut  of  $3.5  )illlon  in  budget 
authority  in  the  defense  function.  And 
I  have  already  spoken  today  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offer  jd  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ba-sh)  to  reduce  de- 
fense expenditures. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  tie  jobs  proposal 
represents  a  scaled-djwn  version  of 
an  amendment  whic!  i  I  offered  in 
the  Budget  Committ(e  for  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Mondale  i  ind  myself  to  add 
700,000  public  service  jibs  over  the  ex- 
isting 300,000  level.  I  cc  ntinue  to  believe 
that  that  is  the  appropriate  level  given 
the  more  than  7  millioi  i  people  who  are 
out  of  work,  and  actli'ely  looking  for 
work,  in  our  land. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  priorities 
in  the  resolution  repjrted  from  the 
Budget  Committee  are  misplaced  and 
out  of  line  with  the  jriorities  of  the 
American  people  insofar  as  job  produc- 
tion is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  the  jobs 
proposal  which  we  offei^d  in  the  Budget 
Committee  are  discussed  in  my  separate 
views  and  an  append!:!  to  them.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  appropriate  excerpt  from  those  sepa- 
rate views  regarding  unction  500  be 
printed  in  the  Record  it  this  point. 

There  being  no  object  ,on,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  print*  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sepakatb  Views  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
inteodtjct;  on 
I  have  voted  to  repoit  tbls  Resolution 
with  the  gravest  reservatl  >ns.  I  believe  that 
while  the  Committee's  hud  work  has  pro- 
duced a  major  step  f orwi  rd  In  one  area  of 
Its  responsibilities — takln;  control  of  and 
reducing  the  level  of  Feleral  spending — It 
has  failed  to  carry  out  Its  other  responsi- 
bility: allocating  Federal  (pending  in  accord 
with  an  appropriate  set  of  national  priorities. 
This  Resolution  Is  unsatisfactory  In  both 
Its  short  and  long  ru  i  perceptions  of 
America's  needs.  It  faili  1o  deal  sufficiently 
with  the  Immediate,  desperate  need  to  get 
millions  of  vmemployed  workers  back  to 
work — the  real, solution  Id  eliminating  the 
$50  billion  deficit  in  the  ( ommlttee  Resolu- 
tion— relying  instead  on  tl  e  vague  hope  that 
jobs  will  gradually  appeir  in  the  private 
sector  and  trickle  down  ty  those  who  need 
them  the  most. 

And,  It  attempts  to  comr  ilt  us  to  unneeded 
bllUons  of  dollars  of  preseat  and  future  ac- 
celerated and  excessive  military  spending. 

Ironically,  the  Resolutioi  i,  while  calling  for 
unprecedented  expendlturi  s  for  national  de- 
fense years  after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
falls  substantially  to  meet  the  true  costs  of 
that  war  by  providing  f  ( r  an  appropriate 
level  of  expenditures  to  s;rve  and  care  for 
the  veterans  of  that  war  and  other  wars. 

Last  year  I  had  some  mli  iglvlngs  about  the 
priorities  reflected  In  the  Initial  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolutioi  1.  But  I  vo^d  to 
report  It  and  to  support  It  i  tgalnst  all  amend- 
ments on  the  Senate  floor,  upon  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Committee  would  watch  the 
economy  carefully  and  Etake  adjustments 
where  needed. 

I  contained  my  own  dissatisfactions  then 
with  spending  allocations  because  the  func- 
tional totals  were  not  a  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  because  I  felt  thi  it  accommodation 
to  a  concensus  was  a  necesa  ary  and  vital  part 
of  the  fragile  new  bud(et  process,  even 
though  my  own  views  we  'e  not  completely 
reflected.  I  still  believe,  of  course,  that 
accommodation  Is  a  necetsary  part  of  this 


process.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this 
Resolution,  in  the  areas  of  my  strongest  con- 
cern, reflects  very  much,  If  any,  accommo- 
dation to  the  views  I  share  with  so  many 
others.  In  at  least  three  areas,  I  Invite  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  give  this  resolution  Its 
severest  scrutiny.  These  are  national  defense, 
employment  and  training,  and  veterans 
benefits. 

I  would  propose,  without  Increasing  the 
Committee's  over-all  spending  and  deficit 
levels,  to  alter  the  mistaken  priorities  ex- 
pressed In  this  Resolution.  Specifically,  I 
would  spend  $3.5  billion  less  for  defense,  of 
which  a  net  of  $2.5  billion  would  be  used 
to  provide  700,000  more  public  service  jobs, 
and  $1  billion  to  provide  additional  veterans 
health,  education,  compensation,  and  pension 
benefits. 

Function  500:  Education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services 
I  believe  that  the  $2.2  billion  provided  for 
public  service  Jobs  Is  totally  Inadequate  at  a 
time  when  more  than  7  million  Americans 
are  looking  for  work  they  cannot  find  and 
another  1  million  have  given  up  looking.  The 
Committee  rejected  the  recommendation  of 
tne  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to 
provide  for  a  total  of  1  million  jobs,  700,000 
over  the  existing  level.  I  presented  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Budget  Committee  through  a 
program,  developed  with  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mondale,  to  produce  these  700,000  addi- 
tional jobs  for  a  net  Increase  in  the  deficit  of 
81.5  billion,  at  a  net  cost  to  the  deficit  of 
$2,100  per  Job.  Tliese  net  cost  figures  derive 
from  our  proposal  to  target  the  Jobs  largely 
on  -long-term  unemployed  persons  already 
receiving  Federal  assistance. 

According  to  official  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, which  utterly  fall  to  tell  the  full 
story,  we  have  7,027,000  unemployed  persons 
In  this  richest  of  all  nations.  Of  these,  2,667,- 
000  are  unemployed  heads  of  households. 
The  household  head  unemployment  rate  has 
almost  doubled  over  the  last  3  years. 

In  1974,  when  we  enacted  the  current 
"Emergency  Jobs  Program",  we  had  about 
5  million  people  unemployed.  Today,  we  have 
more  than  2  million  more  people  looking  for 
work.  I  fall  to  understand  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  a  Job-creation  program  de- 
signed for  a  5.6  percent  unemployment  rate 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  7.5  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  and  2  million  more  "officially" 
unemployed  Individuals. 

This  represents  over  7  million  Individual 
human  tragedies,  and  the  Impact  of  the  ex- 
tent of  household  head  unemployment  is  to 
devastate  a  total  of  over  10  million  people. 
More  than  problems  of  lost  Income  and 
inadequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  the 
aflfected  millions  are  Involved — although 
that's  bad  enough.  These  are  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  want  to  work,  and  are 
not  able  to  find  Jobs.  These  are  men  and 
women  who,  sadly,  are  losing  the  habit  of 
work.  Many  are  collecting  unemployment  In- 
surance, welfare,  or  food  stamps  rather  than 
using  their  minds  and  bodies  in  productive 
labor.  The  average  duration  of  "official"  un- 
employment Is  16  weeks — that's  one  third  of 
a  year. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposal  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  all  these  tragic  victims  of  our 
depressed  economy.  Right  now  we  have  to 
move  moderately  so  as  not  to  regenerate  dou- 
ble digit  Inflation  which  would  create  even 
more  hardship  and  suffering.  That  is  why  our 
program  would  target  the  jobs  In  several  very 
critical  ways. 

First,  on  those  who  have  minimal  outside 
Income,  taking  into  account  family  size  and 
urban  and  rural  differences; 

Second,  on  those  who  are  long-term  un- 
employed, more  than  13  weeks; 

Third,  on  those  with  family  support  obliga- 
tions; and 
Fourth,  on  those  receiving  other  Federal, 


State,  and  local  Income  maintenance  pay- 
ments. 

The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  spread  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  700,000  new  Jobs 
over  the  greatest  number,  and  the  neediest, 
of  persons  dependent  on  out-of-work  wage 
earners,  and  to  restore  the  habit  of  work  by 
substituting  Jobs  at  very  modest  wages  for 
income  maintenance  checks.  These  Jobs 
would  be  limited  to  12  months  per  person. 
At  least  half  of  the  participants  would  work 
In  projects  (od  of  Government  payrolls)  with 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing schools.  The  program  would  trigger  "off" 
when  national  unemployment  dropped  be- 
low 5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months,  and 
funds  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated only  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  terms  of  Function  500,  we  proposed  add- 
ing $5.1  billion  In  outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority, and  subtracting  $2.2  billion  from 
Function  600  (Income  Security)  for  a  net 
increase  in  outlays  of  $2.9  billion.  We  esti- 
mate that  our  proposal  would  produce  a  QNP 
Increase  that  would  generate  105,000  new 
private  sector  Jobs  and  result  in  tax  reve- 
nues and  certain  other  derivative  reductions 
In  Federal  Income  maintenance  outlays, 
totaling  another  $1.4  billion  offset. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  supplemental 
views,  I  am  Inserting  an  appendix  describ- 
ing this  proposal  in  more  detail. 

Appendix  to  Views  of  Senator  Cranston 

a  public  service  employment  program 

authorizing  1  million  jobs 

Need 

A  vast  number  of  the  more  than  7  million 
Individuals  currently  unemployed  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate economy  or  through  the  current  CETA 
title  n  and  title  VI  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
grams during  1976  and  1977.  Among  this 
group,  the  greatest  social  dislocation  occurs 
from  the  unemployment  of  heads  of  house- 
hold, particularly  those  with  children. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  such  unemploy- 
ment is  more  than  the  individual  suffering. 
It  Includes  billions  In  unemployment  com- 
pensation, In  welfare  payments,  and  in  lost 
tax  revenues  at  every  level  of  Government. 
Program 

This  program  consists  of  revising  CETA 
title  VI  (currently  "emergency  jobs  pro- 
gram") into  three  parts  which  together  will 
authorize  the  provision  of  1  million  Jobs. 
Part  A  contains  general  provisions  applica- 
ble to  both  parts  B  and  c.  Part  B  contains 
a  hold  harmless  provision  which  maintains 
the  existing  level  of  approximately  300,000 
public  service  Jobs  nationwide  under  titles 
n  and  VI  of  CETA.  These  Jobs  would  con- 
tmue  to  be  conducted  through  the  prime 
sponsors  and  under  existing  CETA  regula- 
tions. 

Part  C  (sponsored  by  Senators  Cranston, 
Kennedy,  and  Mondale)  contains  an  author- 
ization of  appropriations  ("such  sums")  to 
fund  an  additional  700,000  public  service  Jobs 
targeted  toward  that  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  unemployed  who  are  most  In  need 
of  employment. 

tJnder  this  proposal,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  public  service  Job  provided  under  part 
C,  the  individual  must  (1)  have  a  gross  an- 
niial  family  Income  which  does  not  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  budg- 
et, adjusted  to  take  into  account  regional 
differences,  as  well  as  family  size  ($6,300  for 
a  non-farm  family  of  4  on  the  average),  and 
(2): 

(a)  have  been  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  for  at  least  13  weeks;  or 

(b)  be  a  member  of  a  household  which 
has  been  receiving  AFDC;  or 

(c)  have  exhausted  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  or  never  have  been  eligible 
for  such  benefits  and  been  unemployed  for 
at  least  13  weeks. 
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The  average  annual  cost  per  Job  under 
this  proposal  Is  $7,300.  The  average  annual 
wage  is  $6,000.  An  Individual  would  remain 
employed  in  a  part  C  job  for  no  longer  than 
12  months.  In  allocating  public  service  Jobs 
and  determining  hours  of  work,  the  sponsor 
would  be  required  to  take  into  account  the 
household  support  obligations  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  to  give  special  consideration  to 
alternative  working  arrangements  such  as 
flexible  hours  of  work  and  shared  and  part- 
time  Jobs,  particularly  with  regard  to  persons 
with  school-age  children  and  older  persons. 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  comp>ensation 
rate  maximum  ($10,000)  and  to  provide  the 
greatest  number  of  Jobs,  sponsors  would  be 
permitted  to  adjust  hours  of  employment 
as  long  as  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  rate  is 
paid  for  the  part-time  Job. 

The  sponsors  would  be  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governmental  units  specified  under  part 
B  of  title  VI.  Sponsors  would  be  required  to 
contract  out  at  least  50  percent  of  public 
service  Jobs  under  part  C  for  the  carrying 
out  of  specific  projects  In  the  public,  non- 
profit sector,  including  projects  conducted 
by  communlty-baised  organizations  (as  de- 
fined In  701(a)(1)  of  CETA),  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  community  development 
corporations.  Projects  conducted  under  this 
part  would  have  a  duration  of  not  more  than 
one  year.  Sponsors  would  be  required  to  use 
employees  not  engaged  In  those  projects  to 
perform  useful  public  services  without  dis- 
placing on-going  activities. 

Under  part  C,  the  sponsor  would  ensure 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
are  expended  for  those  who  have  exhausted 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  or  who 
have  never  been  eligible  for  such  benefits 
and  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  13 
weeks. 

The  proposal  contains  an  antl-negotlsm 
provisions  and  provisions  comparable  to  the 
present  title  VI  program  (now  under  part  B) 
to  prevent  "paper  layoffs"  and  the  substitu- 
tion effect,  as  well  as  linkages  to  training  and 
support  services.  In  addition,  tlie  proposal 
would  reqvilre  that  there  be  no  more  than 
one  CETA  public  service  Job  per  family  unit. 

Costs  and  offsets 

Under  this  proposal,  the  estimated  initial 
outlay  directly  for  the  700,000  new  Jobs  would 
be  $5.1  billion.  However,  the  reduction  In 
Federal  unemployment  benefits,  AFDC  pay- 
ments, and  food  stamps  would  be  approxi- 
mately $2.2  billion.  As  a  result  of  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  from  the  new  700,000 
workers,  an  additional  105,000  persons  would 
be  employed  in  the  private  sector.  The  sav- 
ings realized  as  a  result  of  this  economic 
stimulus  to  the  private  sector  would  gen- 
erate another  reduction  In  the  net  cost  of 
the  program  of  $1.4  billion  (approximately 
$1  billion  m  new  revenues  and  $0.4  billion 
In  savings).  Thus,  the  total  Federal  offset 
would  be  $3.6  billion. 

Consequently,  the  net  cost  of  employing 
700,000  new  workers  In  the  public  sector,  di- 
rectly and  through  contracts,  and  targeted 
as  described  above,  would  be  $1.5  billion. 
This  Is  the  amount  the  Federal  deficit  ulti- 
mately will  be  Increased  by  this  proposal. 
The  average  net  cost  to  the  deficit  per  Job  is 
approximately  $2,140. 

A  chart,  detailing  the  breakdown  of  these 
offsets,  is  attached  as  table  A.  Table  B  Illus- 
trates the  current  level  of  Jobs,  the  level 
contained  In  the  House  bill  (if  that  bill  were 
targeted  on  the  same  long-term  unem- 
ployed), and  the  level  provided  for  In  this 
proposal. 

No  benefits  accruing  to  States  and  localities 
In  additional  tax  revenues  or  reduced  serv- 
ices have  been  Included  In  these  calculations, 
although  they  would  exist  (up  to  $700  mil- 
lion) .  Those  savings  and  new  revenues  could 
be  used  by  States  and  localities  for  the  ad- 
ministrative, equipment,  and  training  costs 
of  the  program. 


Summorf 

This  proposal,  authorizing  a  total  of  1  mil- 
lion Jobs,  l3  designed  to  focus  on  those  un- 
employed with  the  greatest  need  for  employ- 
ment. The  authorization  of  an  additional 
700,000  Jobs  In  the  manner  outlined  in  this 
proposal  will  minimize  the  budgetary  cost 
while  maximizing  the  number  of  Jobs  pro- 
vided for  the  funds  expended. 

The  funding  level  necessary  to  reach  the  1 
million  Job  level — $7.3  billion  (consisting  of 
$2.2  billion  for  part  B  [hold  harmless)  and 
$6.1  billion  for  part  C) — Is  consistent  with 
the  level  recommended  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  temporary  em- 
ployment assistance.  This  proposal  translates 
Into  legislation  the  Committee's  Intent,  as 
expressed  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to  pro- 
vide 1  million  public  service  Jobs  In  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Table  A. — Net  cost  of  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  authorizing  700,000 
jobs 

Billions 
Gross  cost   (outlays) :   700,000  Jobs  at 
average    annual    cost    per    Job    of 

$7,300 $5.1 

Outlay  offsets  In  Income  maintenance:  - 

For  616,000  Jobholders 2.2 

(224.000  Job  holders  x$75/week 
U.I.  X  52  weeks=$873.6  million  (As- 
sumption No.  2); 

1 96,000  Jobholders  x  $20/ week 
foodstamps  and  $75/week  U.X.X62 
weeks=$968.24  million  (Assumption 
No.  3); 

140,000         Jobholders  X$35/week 
foodstamps  and  AFDC  X  62  weeks= 
$254.8  million  (Assximptlon  No.  4); 
56.000  Jobholders  X  $20/week 

foodstamps  X  52  weeks=$58.24  mil- 
lion (Assumption  No.  5); 

84,00  Jobholders  X  0=0  (Assump- 
tion No.  6)  1 

Net  outlay  cost 2.9 

Savings    from    economic    stimulus    to 
private  sector  (105,000  Jobs) 1.4 

Total  savings  in  income  mainte- 
nance and  economic  stimulus.    3. 6 

Total  net  cost  of  700,000  Jobs, 
gross  cost,  total  savings 1.5 

ASSUMPTIONS 

(1)  The  average  annual  cost  per  Job  Is 
$7,300. 

(2)  32  percent  of  the  jobholders  received 
compensation  of  $75  per  week. 

(3)  28  percent  of  the  Jobholders  received 
foodstamps  of  $20  per  week  In  addition  to 
$75  weekly  in  unemployment  compensation. 

(4)  20  percent  of  the  Jobholders  received 
$35  weekly  In  welfare  payments  (federal 
share )  and  food  stamps. 

(5)  8  percent  of  the  Jobholders  received 
only  food  stamps  equal  to  $20  per  week. 

(6)  12  percent  of  the  Jobholders  received 
nothing  from  the  federal  government. 

Table  B. — Com,parison  of  the  level  of  jobs 
provided  in  the  current  program,  the  House 
bill,  and  L.  &  P.W.  budget  proposal 
[Chart  not  reproduced) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  to  take  a  look  at  the  pri- 
orities presented  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  and  to  make  its  own  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  what  this  Nation 
needs  in  terms  of  employment,  economic, 
and  social  policies.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  that,  and  to  support  this  critical 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  I  have 
in  the  past  supported  CETA  title  VI  and 
recently  voted  for  the  necessary  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  adding  $1^ 
billion  for  CETA  title  n,  I  am  con- 


strained to  vote  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  would  double  the 
budget  committee's  allocation  for  a  pub- 
lic service  job  program.  The  economic 
recovery  we  are  presently  experiencing 
confirms  the  desirability  of  phasing  down 
pubUc  service  employment  in  an  orderly 
manner  as  permanent  employment  op- 
portunities increase  in  the  public  sector. 
I  believe  the  budget  committee's  recom- 
mended outlay  of  $2.2  billion  is  adequate 
and  will  provide  us  with  suflScient  op- 
portunity to  fund  the  continuation  of  a 
title  VI  program  or  any  other  temporary 
manpower  program,  if  it  is  justiiled.  The 
Senate  Lalsor  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  is  presently  considering  these  dif- 
ficult issues. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  According  to  Senator 
Elennedy's  amendment,  there  will  be  an 
increased  deficit  of  $1.8  bilUon.  This  def- 
icit is  the  result  of  including  $700  mil- 
lion more  revenue  and  $700  million  less 
welfare  expenditure. 

It  is  not  correct  to  now  say  that  the 
budget  impact  is  $400  million  because 
the  $700  milUon  greater  tax  revenue  and 
$700  milUon  less  welfare  expenditure  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  $1.8  billion  deficit. 
To  add  $700  million  more  revenue  and 
subtract  $700  million  less  expenditure  is 
to  count  the  same  dollar  twice.  The 
added  deficit  $1.8  biUlon,  not  $0.4  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
nightfall,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977.  The 
vote  will  mark  the  the  initiation  of  the 
formal  and  comprehensive  effort  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  budget  priorities  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
members,  and  in  particular  its  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  its 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate  for  their  earnest  and  con- 
certed consideration  of  national  priori- 
ties imder  exceptionally  difficult 
circumstances.  The  care  with  which  they 
prepared  their  recommendations  has 
provided  a  solid  foimdation  for  the 
Senate  decision  we  are  about  to  make. 

The  implications  of  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion can  be — and  in  these  crucial  times, 
certainly  will  be — vast  and  far-reaching 
At  stake  is  the  recovery  oi  the  American 
economy  from  the  worst  recession  in 
40  years.  The  well-being  and  aspirations 
of  millions  of  Americans  will  rise  or 
decline  as  our  budget  decisions  dictate. 
In  making  our  priorities  choices,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  vrrong. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
given  us  its  recommendations,  which 
culminate  an  arduous  and  detailed 
budget  process  that  involved  every  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  conducted  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Federal  activi- 
ties within  our  jurisdiciton  so  that  we 
would  be  fully  prepared  to  make  our  own 
recommendations.  By  a  committee  vote 
of  15  to  1,  we  approved  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  our  views  and  estimates 
for  the  vital  employment,  education, 
health,  and  poverty  programs,  as  well 
as   the   programs   for   the   aging,   the 
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very  young,  for 


handicapped,  and  the 

which  we  have  legislative  responsibility. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  President,  the 
priorities  we  recommeiided  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  are 
recognized  and  substar  tially  reflected  in 
the  budget  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate. 

For  education,  the  level  of  fimding  Is 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  national  commit- 
ment to  educational  opi  lortimities  for  the 
American  people,  but  iiore  ample  fund- 
ing is  required  to  mike  those  oppor- 
tunities a  reality  for  m  those  in  need; 
I  am  personally  pleajsed  that  handi- 
capped children  and  their  special  educa- 
tional needs  are  glvei  a  high  priority 
in  the  budget  for  the  c  )ming  fiscal  year. 
Allowance  has  been  ma  de  for  continuing 
Federal  efforts  to  provide  better  health 
care  for  more  citizens.  And  the  resolu- 
tion recognizes  that  sevsral  million  fami- 
nes will  be  forced  to  r<  sly  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  aid  other  income 
assistance  as  the  economy  grudgingly 
recovers  from  the  recession. 

One  serious  deficiency  of  the  resolu- 
tion, however,  is  the  low  priority  it 
accords  Federal  efforts  to  create  jobs. 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee strongly  recommended  a  vigorous 
employment  expansion  program.  The 
Budget  Committee  las  chosen  to 
actually  allow  a  contrai  tion  of  the  emer- 
gency public  service  jobs  program. 

In  fiscal  1976.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  spent  in  excess  of  $2.7 
biUion  to  provide  work  in  public  service 
for  unemployed  Ameiicans  who  have 
been  unable  to  find  oJier  gainful  em- 
ployment. For  fiscal  ^977,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  a  reduction  that  portends 
renewed  joblessness  fcr  at  least  20.000 
employees  in  emergenc  y  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  regird  this  prospect 
as  a  serious  mistake  in  1  ight  of  the  nearly 
unanimous  view  of  economists  that  im- 
employment  wUl  contiiue  at  unaccept- 
ably  high  levels  throui  rhout  fiscal  1977. 
Under  the  best  of  clr(imistances  pred- 
icated on  this  budge  resolution,  the 
numbers  of  imemploysd  would  remain 
above  5  million  and  tlie  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  would  remaiiL  above  6  percent 
when  the  fiscal  year  ei  ids  on  September 
30,  1977.  I 

A  congressional  decision  to  turn  our 
backs  on  joblessness  wduld  be  intolerable 
under  these  conditions!  If  joblessness  is 
not  among  the  priorities  of  the  Senate 


lave  suffered  the 
will  have  reason 


today,  then  those  who 
pangs  of  the  recession 
to  lose  hope 

On  these  grounds,  Mij.  President.  I  seek 
to  make  the  case  for 
amendment  proposed 


adoption  of  the 
by  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  (IW  r.  Kennedy)  and 
myself,  along  with  Senators  Javits, 
Cranston,  Bayh,  and  Randolph.  I  urge 
my  other  colleagues  tot  give  it  their  full 
support. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  is  an  allowance  for  $2.2 
billion  in  additional  budget  authority  for 
expansion  of  public  serfice  jobs  to  a  level 
of  about  600,000  in  fiscal  1977.  This  would 
constitute  an  increase  I  of  about  280,000 
Jobs,  compared  with  t  le  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Budget  Committee  for  a  re- 
duction of  about  20,000. 

The  other  provisions  of  our  amend- 
ment would  have  much  smaller  budget 
impacts,  but  they  are  directed  toward 
areas  of  exceptional  need  for  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  as  well  as  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation  where  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  poverty  is  to  be  found.  The 
amendment  would  provide  an  additional 
$50  million  to  employ  15,000  older  work- 
ers in  community  service,  $50  million  to 
expand  nutrition  for  tjie  elderly  by 
nearly  one-third,  $100  million  to  main- 
tain the  current  level  of  Federal  grants 
for  rural  water  and  sewer  projects,  and 
$100  million  for  the  antipoverty  activ- 
ities of  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  $700  million  to  prevent  a 
decline  in  health  care  services  for  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  imder  medicare  and 
medicaid.  ^ 

Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits  of 
preserving  current  levels  of  health  care, 
the  core  of  our  amendment  addresses  the 
need  for  Americans  to  have  a  job.  Ap- 
proximately 10,000  jobs  are  at  stake,  for 
example,  under  the  President's  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommended  cut 
in  the  budget  for  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration;  employees  of  local 
community  action  agencies  would  be  re- 
duced by  upwards  to  10  percent  if  the 
budget  reduction  is  adopted.  Another  2,- 
500  jobs  are  at  stake  in  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  rural  water  and  sewer  grants, 
which  we  Intend  to  restore  with  our 
amendment.  Some  15,000  elderly  Ameri- 
cans would  have  work  under  our  pro- 
posal to  increase  funds  for  title  IX  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  several 
thousand  persons  would  find  employ- 
ment serving  meals  to  older  Americans 
if  that  program  were  expanded  as  we 
propose. 

The  amendment  includes  a  total  of 
$3.2  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  1977, 
but  the  net  cost  woiUd  be  substantially 
less. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  $700 
million  would  be  saved  by  providing  the 
unemployed  with  a  job,  rather  than  un- 
employment compensation,  food  stamps, 
and  public  assistance.  Moreover,  the 
public  service  wages  to  be  paid  would 
provide  an  economic  stimulus  and  an 
expanded  tax  base  that  would  result  in 
an  estimated  $700  million  in  additional 
Federal  tax  revenues. 

The  net  cost  of  our  amendment,  there- 
fore. Is  estimated  at  $1.8  billion  which  I 
regard  as  a  modest  investment  in  ac- 
celerating the  economic  recovery  and, 
more  important,  alleviating  the  human 
misery  and  deprivation  of  unemploy- 
ment for  600.000  Americans  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  about  increasing 
the  Federal  deficit  by  $1.8  billion,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  such  an  increase  Is 
not  necessary,  if  the  Senate  accepts  a 
more  reasonable  level  of  spending  for 
national  defense.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  an  increase  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  1977  of  $8  billion  for  military 
purposes  over  and  above  what  will  be 
spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  this  Nation  were  faced  with  a  sig- 


nificant challenge  to  its  power  to  Insure 
peace,  such  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing could  be  justified.  However,  President 
Ford  himself  has  assured  us  that,  as  he 
put  it  on  April  2  of  this  year: 

The  United  States  Is  unsiupassed  by  any 
other  nation  as  far  as  mlUtary  capabUlty  Is 
concerned. 

I  share  the  President's  view  of  the 
Nation's  military  capability,  and  I  am 
therefore  disappointed  with  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  for  excep- 
tionally fast  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing, particularly  since  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  urgent  domestic  needs  in 
troubled  economic  circimistances. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget 
grew  last  year  from  a  level  of  $91  bil- 
Uon  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal  1975  to 
a  figure  of  $100.6  biUion  in  fiscal  1976— 
a  9.4-percent  increase  at  a  time  when 
inflation  rose  only  slightly  more  than  7 
percent.  An  increase  to  $113  billion  in 
fiscal  1977,  as  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  lacks  necessity  in 
terms  of  our  commitments  aroimd  the 
world.  Therefore,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
a  small  part  of  the  expanded  defense 
budget  envisioned  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  be  spent  instead  as  we  have 
suggested  in  the  Kennedy-Williams- 
Randolph  -  Javits  -  Cranston  -  Bayh 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  group  of  bi- 
partisan Senators  Including  Senators 
Kennedy,  Randolph,  Williams,  Javits, 
and  Cranston  sponsoring  the  pending 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
propose  a  reasonable  Increase  In  the 
budget  resolution  in  a  ntmiber  of  vital 
areas  such  as  jobs,  health,  aging  pro- 
grams, and  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment. These  increases  will  bring  the 
budget  resolution  more  In  line  with  cur- 
rent policy  and  needs  of  a  majority  of 
our  Nation's  unemployed  and  elderly. 

The  level  of  outlays  proposed  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  these  programs 
represents  a  $11.6  billion  decrease  from 
current  expenditures.  The  amendment 
we  are  offering  today  would  Increase  the 
outlays  by  $3.2  billion.  The  economics  of 
our  amendment  are  simple  and  compell- 
ing— unless  this  Grovemment  is  willing 
to  make  significant  efforts  to  reduce  the 
unemployment  rate  of  this  Nation  by  the 
creation  of  public  service  jobs,  we  are 
never  going  to  achieve  complete  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
that  for  every  percent  of  unemployment 
above  4  percent — it  costs  this  Nation 
$16  billion  in  lost  revenues,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  would  provide  for  an  additional 
300,000  pubUc  service  jobs — a  figiu"e  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  level  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
The  300,000  jobs  would  help  offset  the 
increase  in  outlays  by  at  least  $700  mil- 
lion in  savings  from  food  stamps,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  welfare 
programs.  In  addition.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  increase  of  at  least  $700  mUUon 
could  be  expected  from  tax  revenues  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  additional  Jobs. 

Other  Increases  in  fiscal  outlays  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  amendemnt  In- 
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elude  a  $700  million  Increase  In  medl- 
care-medlcald  payments,  an  increase  of 
$50  millloin  for  part-time  work  for  low- 
income  older  workers,  a  $100  milUon 
adjustment  in  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  so  that  at  least  the  cur- 
rent level  of  services  can  be  maintained, 
and  a  $100  increase  in  the  level  of  rural 
and  urban  programs  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration  to  prevent  a 
nearly  one-third  reduction  from  last 
year's  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  health  needs  of 
this  Nation  are  just  as  vital  to  its  sur- 
vival as  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  on  defense.  The  amendment 
before  us  today  would  assiure  that  those 
programs  so  essential  in  providing  Jobs 
for  the  imemployed.  In  assuring  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  health  care  for  this 
Nation's  poor  and  elderly  citizens,  and  in 
maintaining  urgent  rural  and  urban 
community  needs,  will  not  be  tossed 
aside  in  a  shortsighted  effort  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  full  Senate  will 
approve  this  necessary  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  Amendment  No.  1588. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chxtrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton^  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is  absent 
due  to  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  143  Leg.] 
YEA&— 39 


Baker 

Clark 

Ha-fie.d 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

Culver 

Hruska 

Bumpers 

Durkin 

Huddleston 

Burdiclc 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Jackson 

Case 

Haskell 

Javits 

Johnston 

Nelson 

R'bicoff 

Kennedy 

Pack  wood 

Scott,  Hugh 

Leahy 

Pastore 

Stafford 

Long 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Stone 

McGovern 

Percy 

Taft 

Metcalf 

Randolph 
NATS— M 

Williams 

Allen 

Eastland 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Beall 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Gold  water 

Roth 

Blden 

Griffin 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Hart,  Gary 

William  L 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    HolUngs 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Symington 

Cannon 

Laxait 

Talmadge 

Chues 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Molntyre 

Tower 

Doe 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Montoya 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McClure 

Church 

Hartke 

McOee 

Eagieton 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Fong 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Ford 

Mcdellan 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  (No.  1588) 
was  rejected. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  that  all  votes 
hereafter  will  be  10-minute  votes. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  is  having 
difficulty  hearing  responses  of  Senators. 
Senators  wiU  take  their  seats.  We  shall 
have  a  modicum  of  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHxnicH) .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  indUna. 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNouYE) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan), are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  Is  absent  because 
of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  In  the  family. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCluu)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  144  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Allen 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Gam 

Roth 

Brock 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

WUiiamL 

B>Td. 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Laxait 

Curtis 

Nunn 

NATS— 62 

Baker 

HaskeU 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

BeaU 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Burdlck 

Javits           > 
.  Johnston  ^ 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Case 

Leahy         , 

StentUs 

Ciark 

Long          / 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnusoa 

Stone 

Cuiver 

Man'fiela 

Symington 

Dole 

McGovewi 

Taft 

Domenici 

Mclntywb 

Taimadge 

Durkin 

MetcalC 

Tower 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

WUliams 

Hart,  Gary 

Moss 

Young 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McClure 

Church 

Hartke 

McGee 

Eagieton 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Fong 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Ford 

McClellan 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  The  question  now  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  second  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

The  C%talr  reminds  Senators  that  the 
time  for  rollcall  votes  wUl  be  10  minutes 
each,  by  unanimous  consent. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abousezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chxtrch)  ,  the  Senate*  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  .  the  Senator  from  Artcan- 
sas  (Mr.  McCTlellan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGez)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunnky)  are  neoee- 
sarily  absoit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Sfissourl  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  are  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  CJarolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
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from  Idano  (Mr.  Mo  Xttrjs)  is  absent  due 
to  death  in  the  f  amil: '. 

I  further  announci  s  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frtMn  Idaho  (Mr. 
McC^LtTRE)  would  votJB  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
IRoUcall  Vote 
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Bayh 

Biden 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkin 

Hart,  Gary 


YEA£— 27 

Hart,  Pt  Ulp  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hatha  wfy 

Javits 

Kenned  ' 

Leahy 

McOoveHi 

Metc&lf 

NATS— 68 


Allen  Gam 

Baker  Glenn 

Bartlett  Ooldwaler 

Beall  Griffin 

Bellmon  Hansen 

Bentsen  Helms 

Brock  HoUing3 

Brooke  Hruska 

Buckley  Huddleaton 

Btimpers  Humphi  ey 

Byrd,  Jackson 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Johnstoii 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Laxalt 


Cannon 

ChUes 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Abourezk 

Church 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Ford 


Long 
Magnusin 
Mansflel  d 
Mclntyr  i 
Montoyi . 
Moss 
Muskie 


NOT  VCn  INO— 15 

Gravel  McClure 

Hartke  McGee 

Inouye  Morgan 

Mathias  Stevens 

McClell4n  Tunney 


So  Mr.  Bayh's  ampndment  (No 
was  rejected. 

The     PRESIDINO 
question  now  recurs 


1592) 

OFFICJER.  The 
on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  frdm  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  as  mo  Ufled.  The  roU  call 
will  be  10  minutes  |ong.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
that  the  Senator 
(Mr.    Abottrezk), 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch: 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel 


TON)  are  absent  on 


and    the    Senator 


27, 


No.  145  Leg.] 


Mondale 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Welcker 

Williams 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


BYRD.  I  annoimce 

from  South  Dakota 

he    Senator    from 

the  Senator  from 

the  Senator  from 


Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCuellan)  ,  the  Senator 

McGee),  and  the 
Tunney) 


from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Caroliru  (Mr.  Morgan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle - 


)fiBcial  business. 


I  also  announce  th  at  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Fori  )  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  famil;  ^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  S(nator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote 
"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Havvsii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 


from    Alaska     (Mr. 


Stevens)  are  necessa  rily  absent. 

I  further  announ(  e  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  \:cClure)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  tl  le  family. 


« 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  30, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  146  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


(Mr. 


and    the    Senator    from    Alaska 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is  absent  due 
to  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  Euinounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) would  vote  "nay." 

27, 


Allen 

Humphrey 

Montoya 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 

Bayh 
Burdick 

Jackion 
Johnston 

Nelson 
Packwood 

nays  58,  as  follows : 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Randolph 

[Bollcair  Vote  No.  147  Lejt.l 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Ciilver 

Long 

Stafford 

VKAS — 27 

Durkin 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Mondale 

Hatfield 

McOovern 

Symington 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Hathaway 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Huddleston 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Case 

Humphrey 

PeU 

aark 

Jackson 

Randolph 

NAYS— 56 

Cranston 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Baker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Culver 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Durkin 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Beall 

Garn 

Pearson 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Bellmon 
Bentsen 

Glenn 
Goldwater 

Pell 
Percy 

NAYS— 58 

Biden 

Griffln 

Proxmlre 

AUen 

Gam 

Nunn 

Brock 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Baker 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hart,  Gary 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Schweiker 

Beall 

GriliBn 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott, 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary 

Roth 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     HoUings 

WUliam  L. 

Brock 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Hollings 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Scott, 

Case 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

WUliam  L. 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Dole 

Moss 

Williams 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Leahy 

Stevenson 

Domentcl 

Muskie 

Young 

Cannon 

Long 

Stone 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Symington 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McClure 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Church 

Hartke 

McGee 

Domenicl 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Eastland 

Moss 

Tower 

Fong 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Young 

Ford 

McCiellan 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

So  Mr. 

Huddleston's  amendment  (as 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McClure 

modified)  was  rejected. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

Church 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Hartke 
Inouye 
Mathias 

McGee 

Morgan 

Stevens 

like  to  asl 

Ic  for  the  yeas  ai 

ad  nays  on  my 

Ford 

McCiellan 

Tunney 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  suflcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  rollcall  will 
be  10  minutes. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
(Thurch),  tjie  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 


So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

(The  following  colloquy  occurred  ear- 
lier in  the  proceeding  and  is  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  following  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill: 

At  page  50,  with  relation  to  item 
No.  450.  a  statement  is  made  respecting 
State  housing  finance  agencies.  The 
statement  would  imply  an  exclusion  of 
anything  that  might  be  done  under  sec- 
tion 802  of  the  Housing  Act  for  such 
agencies.  I  understand  the  committee 
does  not  intend  that  implication.  It 
simply  is  not  providing  for  it  in  the 
budget  resolution.  But  if  within  the  over- 
all provision  for  community  and  regional 
development  tiie  appropriate  committees 
may  desire  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
additional  money  for  State  housing  fi- 
nance agency  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies,  that  would  remain  permissible 
within  the  view  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  Is  correct,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  New  York. 
The  Budget  Committee  Is  not  a  line  Item 
committee  and  although  It  addresses  It- 
self to  the  particulars  of  budget  func- 
tions in  order  to  develop  an  overall  judg- 
ment, it  does  not  specify  line  Items.  The 
mandate  of  the  budget  resolution  does 
not  nail  down  line  Items. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  question,  Mr. 
President,  relates  to  page  69,  function 
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No.  600,  as  to  Income  security.  There,  a 
very  large  cut  of  $21  billion  has  been 
made  In  section  8  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams, the  reason  being  that  the  ad- 
minlstxatlon  and  the  committee  feel  that 
we  should  not  d^d  with  new  construction 
or  rehabilitated  housing,  but  should  af- 
ford the  subsidies  to  those  who  occupy 
existing  housing.  But  it  Is  well  recog- 
nized that  all  of  us  may  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  if  new  construction  and  re- 
habilitation imder  section  8  assisted 
housing  tiuns  out  to  be  what  Is  necessary 
as  I  believe  It  still  Is  and  the  Congress 
acts  to  provide  for  those  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  ought  to  keep  the  matter  under 
consideration  imtil  the  second  budget 
resolution  and  not  conclude  it  here. 

Do  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  agrees  with  that  and 
feels  that  that  can  be  settled  as  a  com- 
mittee purpose? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Budget  Committee  did  not  approve  or 
reject  the  concept  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers.  So  if  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  should 
make  that  recommendation  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  that  is  a  decision  which  the 
Senate  could  take  under  advisement  and 
especially  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  second  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  col- 
league. 

(This  concludes  the  printing  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  of  the  foregoing  col- 
loquy which  occurred  earlier  today.) 

PROPOSED  BUDGET  WHX   NOT  StTPPOBT  A   STRONG 
ECONOMIC    RECOVERY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Just 
before  the  vote  on  the  budget  resolution, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  few  minutes  to 
make  certain  observations  and  ask  a 
number  of  questions.  My  questions  and 
observations  pertain  to  the  overall  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  proposed  budget.  I 
feel  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  economic  impact 
of  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
chosen  such  modest  targets  for  the  econ- 
omy in  1977.  The  Budget  Committee  esti- 
mates that  the  fiscal  policy  it  recom- 
mends, if  accompanied  by  an  adequately 
expansive  monetary  policy,  will  produce 
real  output  growth  of  approximately  6 
percent  next  year.  They  further  estimate 
that  this  would  mean  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  next  year  of  6.7  percent 
and  an  unemployment  rate  still  at  6.4 
percent  at  the  end  of  next  year.  The  6.7 
percent  average  unemployment  rate  es- 
timated by  the  Budget  Committee  is  quite 
close  to  the  6.9  percent  which  the  admin- 
istration has  estimated  would  result  from 
adoption  of  the  President's  budget.  The 
difference  is  so  small  as  to  fall  well 
within  the  range  of  estimating  error. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  considered  this  same 
^question  of  economic  objectives,  they 
concluded  that  a  faster  recovery  and  a 
more  rapid  reduction  in  unemplosrment 
were  both  possible  and  desirable.  We 
recommended  an  output  growth  rate  of  7 
percent  throughout  this  year  and  next 
and  a  reduction  in  the  unemployment 


rate  to  no  more  than  6  percent  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  We  stressed  that  these 
should  be  made  explicit  and  paramount 
objectives  of  national  poUcy.  We  so  ad- 
vised the  Budget  Ccnnmlttees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  is  required  of 
us  under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 

I  note  on  page  3  of  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Cranmittee  that  they  re- 
ceived similar  advice  from  several  dis- 
tinguished private  experts.  Dr.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken recommended  a  6  to  7  percent 
growth  rate.  Charles  Schultze  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  recommended  7 
percent.  Walter  Heller  recommended  7 
to  8  percent. 

I  simply  ask  why  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee felt  it  was  unable  to  accept  the  ad- 
vice it  was  given?  Why  should  the  coun- 
try be  asked  to  tolerate  a  growth  rate 
of  less  than  7  percent  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  still  close  to  6^  percent  at 
the  end  of  next  year? 

BUDGET    EECZnTS 

The  budget  resolution  contains  some 
very  good  decisions  on  the  receipt  side 
of  the  budget.  It  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax  cuts  now  in  effect. 
Certainly  that  is  essential.  It  rejects  the 
President's  recommendation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax  rate. 
That,  too,  is  a  wise  decision,  because  In- 
creasing social  security  taxes  would  have 
an  undesirable  restrictive  effect  on  the 
economy  and  would  also  create  inflation- 
ary pressures  by  directly  increasing  the 
costs  of  emplojTnent.  However,  it  may 
well  be — if  outlays  are  held  to  the  level 
contemplated  in  this  budget  resolution — 
that  an  additional  tax  cut  will  be  needed 
in  1977  in  order  to  sustain  a  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  certainty. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  point  how 
strongly  the  recovery  In  the  private  econ- 
omy will  proceed.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  recommended  as  follows: 

Should  output  growth  appear  to  be  drop- 
ping below  the  7  percent  rate  needed  to  bring 
unemployment  down  appreciably,  an  addi- 
tional tax  cut  should  be  enacted  for  1977. 

We  have  expressed  our  Intention  to 
further  advise  the  Budget  Committees 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  on  this 
matter  prior  to  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  next  fall.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  at 
this  time  the  need  for  possible  additional 
actions  to  support  economic  recovery  and 
to  be  prepared  to  take  these  actions,  if 
they  are  needed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  what 
consideration  the  Budget  Committee 
gave  to  a  larger  tax  cut  as  a  means  of 
producing  more  rapid  growth  of  output 
and  employment? 

Suppose  we  find  as  the  summer  pro- 
gresses that  the  recovery  is  not  proceed- 
ing quite  as  fast  as  we  would  like.  I 
would  urge  that  the  Budget  Conunittee 
be  receptive  to  the  idea  of  proposing  an 
additional  tax  cut  as  part  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  next  September. 
Let  me  put  it  more  concretely:  If  real 
output  growth  appears  to  be  dropping 
below  7  percent  as  this  year  progresses, 
I  ask  the  Budget  Committee  to  discuss — 


and  hear  testimony  on — ^the  possible 
need  for  a  further  tax  cut  as  part  of  their 
consideration  of  the  second  resolution. 

PT7BLIC  JOBS  AMD  PtTBUC   WOBXS 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  two  spe- 
cific program  areas  in  the  budget:  Public 
service  emplosonent  and  public  works. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  have  discussed 
these  at  some  length.  I  will  be  brief.  I  do 
wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  that  the  public  jobs 
program  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
about  1  million  jobs.  Nor  does  the  budget 
resolution  contain  any  provision  for 
funding  of  an  emergency  public  works 
program.  It  does  contain.  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  provision  for  the  counter- 
cyclical grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  which  Senator  Mxtskis 
and  I  have  now  struggled  long  and  hard. 

Programs  to  provide  temporary  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  those  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  recent  recession  are 
a  vital  part  of  an  economic  recovery 
strategy.  In  recommending  an  Interim 
objective  of  reducing  the  unemployment 
rate  to  6  percent  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  con- 
cluded that  this  was  not  likely  to  be 
accomplished  through  overall  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  alone.  These  overall 
policies  to  support  strong  recovery  In 
the  private  economy  are  fundamental, 
but  in  order  to  bring  unemplosrment 
down  quickly,  they  should  be  supple- 
mented with  temporary  programs  to 
provide  jobs  directly. 

In  mid-March  5.8  million  persons  were 
drawing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  Close  to  2  million  of  these  had 
been  receiving  benefits  for  6  months  or 
more.  Hundred'  of  thousands  of  others 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  but  were  unable 
to  find  employment. 

To  refuse  to  provide  funds  to  take 
these  persons  off  of  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation and  provide  them  with  tem- 
porary work  opportunities  is  obviously 
a  false  economy.  In  the  first  place,  much 
of  what  we  do  not  spend  to  provide  jobs 
we  will  spend  ansrway  on  imemplojmaent 
compensation,  food  stamps,  and  general 
welfare  payments.  In  the  second  place, 
we  will  lose  the  tax  receipts  which  these 
persons  would  pay  if  they  were  working. 
Of  more  fundamental  importance,  we 
will  lose  the  output  which  could  be  pro- 
duced if  these  people  were  at  work,  the 
skills  which  could  be  learned,  and  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  to  which  these 
individuals  are  entitled. 

Both  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee have  offered  proposals  in  some 
detail  for  the  improvement  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  the  pubhc  jobs  program. 
We  have  a  handle  on  the  program  re- 
forms which  would  make  possible  the 
efficient  and  successful  expansion  of  this 
program.  Legislation  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Why  has  the  Budget  Committee  failed 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee 
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jot  5 


that  the  public 
panded?  And  why  is 
for  funding  en 
What  economic  benefit 
Committee  conclude 
keeping  people  on 
pensation  rather 
with  the  opportunitk' 
questions  remain  una  iswered 


thiin 


program   be  ex- 
there  no  provision 
icy   public   works? 
did  the  Budget 
vas  to  be  gained  by 
unemployment  com- 
providing  them 
to  work?   There 


StTMM  ART 


in  which  we  are 

a  new  experience 

1  be  set  by  the  way 


The  budget  debat( 
presently  engaging  i; 
for  us.  Precedents  wi 
we  approach  this  task  this  year.  I  urge 
that  we  set  the  right  precedents. 

First  among  these  

be  a  concern  for  thit  overall  health  of 
our  economy.  The  fi'st  question  to  ask 
about  the  budget  is:  '  Vhat  impact  will  it 
have  on  output,  price  i  and  employment? 
If  we  find  that  it  wil  I  not  have  the  im- 
pact which  we  desir  :,  then  the  budget 
should  be  amended  as  necessary. 

As  I  have  indicated  already,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  budg  !t  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committ;e  wil]  do  all  that 


it  should  to  support 


The  output  and  emp  oyment  targets  es- 
tablished by  the  comnittee  are  too  mod- 


est.   We    have    the 
through  amendment 


time  and  through  rev  ision  in  the  second 


concurrent  resolution 


a  budget  which  will  n  leet  more  adequate 
economic  objectives. 
A  number  of  Senate  rs  have  offered  spe- 


cific amendments  to 
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opportunity,    both 
)n  the  floor  at  this 


next  fall,  to  create 


the  budget  resolu- 


tion. In  debating  these  amendments  we 
must,  of  course,  consiaer  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  particuli  .r  programs  involv- 
ed. But  we  must  als<i  ask  the  following 
very  important  question  of  each  amend- 
ment: Would  this  change  have  the  effect 
on  the  total  budget  of  making  the  budget 
a  more  adequate  instr  ument  of  economic 
recovery? 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation — and  for  that 
matter  the  world — arje  on  the  Congress 
as  it  struggles  with  thg  intricacies  of  this 
new  budget  process.  1  :ach  of  us  has  felt 
the  sting  of  accusati>ns  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  irresponsible  disorganized,  ill- 
informed,  incapable  of  managing  the 
public  business.  We  hs.ve  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  those 
accusations.  To  do  sc,  we  must  demon- 
strate that  we  are  ndeed  capable  of 
looking  at  the  budget  as  a  whole,  of  un- 
derstanding its  impact  on  the  economy, 
and  of  creating  a  bi  dget  policy  which 
steadily  moves  us  bac^  to  prosperity  and 
full  employment.  Let  Os  keep  that  oppor- 
tunity and  that  purpose  in  mind  as  we 
debate  this  budget  resplution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Senate  Budiet  Committee  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able docimient  under  the  Budget  Reform 
Act.  I  commend  Senator  Bellmon,  the 
ranking  minority  meinber,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  other  Senator  i,  for  their  leader- 
ship in  fighting  again  it  increased  spend- 
ing. I  know  that  Senal  e  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 109  represents  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  on  a  very  ( lifflcult  task. 

However,  I  believe  tlie  deficit  provided 


for  in  this  resolution. 


;50.2  billion,  is  still 


unacceptable.  A  signi  leant  reduction  In 


the  level  of  debt  coulc 


have  been  accom- 


plished through  Senator  Buckley's 
amendment,  which  I  cosponsored,  setting 
the  deficit  at  $43.4  billion,  which  is  still 
too  high. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  to  provide  the 
Budget  Committee  with  spending  limits 
which  are  more  in  line  with  total  Federal 
revenues.  Not  imtil  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  take  an  active  interest  in  budget 
reduction  and  fiscal  stability  will  the 
Budget  Committee  be  able  to  produce  a 
resolution  containing  budget  outlays 
which  are  in  balance  with  revenues. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cui*  until  the  business  of  Government  is 
guided  by  the  business  principles  of 
sound  management  and  fiscal  integrity 
as  demonstrated  by  the  private  sector. 
Such  guidance  could  be  easily  provided 
through  the  assistance  of  business  pro- 
fessionals retained  to  analyze  and  criti- 
cally review  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  proposal — the  crea- 
tion of  little  Hoover  Commissions — legis- 
lation I  will  soon  introduce. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  today  considering  the  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1977  to 
set  total  Government  spending  levels  at 
$412.6  billion,  producing  a  budget  deficit 
of  $50.2  billion.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  budget  resolution  because  by  falling 
to  impose  the  tough  discipline  needed  to 
reduce  spending  levels,  it  will  prevent  the 
Finance  Committee  from  enacting  addi- 
tional income  tax  reductions.  The  deci- 
sion facing  the  Senate  today  is  a  decision 
between  more  Grovemment  spending  or 
lower  taxes.  By  increasing  Federal  spend- 
ing levels  by  $17  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  Budget  Committee  is 
rejecting  the  additional  tax  reductions 
that  could  have  gone  into  effect  July  1, 
1976.  The  Budget  Committee  Is  making 
a  fundamental  decision  which  I  reject,  a 
decision  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  more  able  than  the  American  people 
to  make  the  spending  decisions. 

We  have  to  face  the  facts  and  realize 
that  the  endless  Government  deficit 
'  spending  will  not  cure  society's  problems. 
We  have  had  budget  deficits  for  18  out 
of  the  last  20  years  and  the  result  has 
been  high  Inflation  and  high  levels  of 
unemployment. 

This  $50.2  billion  budget  deficit  will  not 
create  jobs,  it  will  only  result  in  a  loss 
of  jobs.  The  huge  budget  deficits  are  a 
drain  on  the  economy,  pulling  resources 
out  of  the  economy  and  causing  higher 
taxes,  higher  prices  and  higher  levels  of 
imemployment.  The  issue  before  the 
Senate  today  is  clear,  either  lower  taxes 
or  higher  Government  spending.  A  vote 
in  favor  of  the  budget  resolution  is  a 
vote  for  more  Federal  spending,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

As  one  who  was  Instnmiental  In  draft- 
ing the  budget  reform  legislation,  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  now  apparent  that 
tougher  steps  are  necessary  to  control 
Federal  spending.  The  budget  reforms 
that  we  enacted  did  establish  a  proce- 
dure to  set  spending  ceilings  and  to  re- 
quire all  committees  to  remain  within 
these  ceilings  during  the  appropriation 
process.  But  the  celling  we  are  voting  on 


today  is  a  rubbery  celling  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  increased  as  spending  is 
increased. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  last  year's 
celling,  which  was  Increased  by  $8  bil- 
lion, to  see  that  the  celling  we  are  voting 
on  today  will  be  increased  to  reflect  more 
spending. 

In  addition,  the  budget  reforms  create 
no  process  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
total  growth  of  the  size  of  the  budget 
or  to  evaluate  and  eliminate  duplicative 
or  Ineflaclent  programs.  Therefore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  supplement 
the  budget  control  law  with  legislation  I 
have  introduced  with  Senator  Mxtskie  to 
provide  a  complete  review  of  each  Gov- 
ernment spending  program  every  fourth 
year.  This  legislation  would  end  the  un- 
spoken rule,  a  nile  that  is  all  too  appar- 
ent in  this  budget  resolution,  that  money 
spent  on  a  program  last  year  must  be 
increased  in  this  year's  budget.  Congress 
wlU  never  be  able  to  check  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  until  a  zerobased  budg- 
et review  process,  a  process  providing 
that  no  spending  be  automatically  re- 
newed imtil  it  is  shown  to  be  worthwhile, 
is  Implemented. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  legislation  compensat- 
ing victims  of  crime.  The  Senate,  during 
the  93d  Congress,  passed  on  four  differ- 
ent occasions  legislation  compensating 
victims  of  crime;  each  time  it  was  by  an 
overwhelming  margin.  Unfortunately, 
the  proposals  did  not  reach  the  House 
floor  during  the  93d  Congress  In  time  for 
enactment.  I  believe  the  House  will  re- 
port this  week  its  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  13157,  and,  hopefully,  it  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  within  a 
month. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
measure  is  consistent  with  the  bills 
which  have  passed  the  Senate  heretofore 
and  which  are  part  of  the  Senate  pro- 
posals presently  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  new  Budget  Act  I  want  to 
be  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  victims  of  crime  compensa- 
tion legislation  is  contemplated  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  being  considered 
and  that  if  the  House  measure  passes 
prior  to  May  15.  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  stop  the  bill  at  the  desk,  put  It  on  the 
Senate  calendar  and  pass  that  measure 
subsequent  to  May  15  without  being  dis- 
qualified under  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  we  have  described  the 
situation  today,  fimctlon  750.  the  law 
enforcement  and  Justice  function  into 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
bill  would  find  its  funding,  is  tight.  But 
we  believe  it  is  possible  to  accommodate 
the  Senator's  bill  within  the  target  the 
Budget  Committee  has  reported. 

With  regard  to  the  May  15  deadline  for 
reporting  authorizing  legislation,  I  must 
note  that  the  Budget  Act  requires  a  bill 
to  be  reported  in  the  Senate  or  enacted 
by  the  Senate  prior  to  May  15  to  be  in 
order.  This  provision  is  in  aid  of  a  timely 
appropriations    process.    However    the 
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Budget  Act  also  provides  a  method  by 
which  the  Budget  Committee  may  grant 
a  waiver  against  the  point  of  order  which 
would  otherwise  lie  against  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House  but  not  reported  in  the 
Senate  or  passed  by  it  before  May  15. 

So  it  is  possible  for  the  House  bill  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  even  if  it  has  not 
been  reported  here  prior  to  May  15.  If 
the  bill  is  then  passed  before  May  15, 
no  point  of  order  would  be  against  it. 
After  May  15,  a  waiver  would  be  In  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  support  this  resolution.  Although 
I  can  commend  the  process  whole- 
heartedly, it  is  with  reluctance  that  I 
cannot  support  the  result.  We  are  agree- 
ing to  a  budget  of  about  $413  billion. 
Unfortimately,  big  government  costs  big 
money.  The  President's  request  was  on 
the  same  magnitude,  setting  spending 
levels  at  $395  billion,  or  about  $18  bil- 
lion less  than  the  Senate  resolution 
budget.  But  $18  billion  is  a  lot  of  money; 
too  much  money.  I  fully  believe  that 
Congress  is  going  to  spend  this  money 
anyway,  but  I  want  to  reiterate  my  dis- 
approval. If  we  can  limit  ourselves  to 
this  amoimt,  the  budget  process  will 
have  succeeded.  I  say  "limit"  because  in 
the  past.  Congress  spent  without  regard 
to  totals.  Congress  passed  bill  after  bill 
and  the  budget,  such  as  it  was,  was  for- 
mulated retroactively.  We  only  knew 
how  much  our  budget  was  after  we 
spent  it.  If  we  can  arrange  our  spend- 
ing priorities  in  advance,  and  agree  on 
certain  total  amounts,  we  will  do  a  ma- 
jor service  for  the  country. 

I  supported  the  Buckley  amendment 
to  cut  $6.8  billion  from  spending.  That 
amendment,  if  it  had  psissed,  would  have 
brought  Senate  resolution  much  closer 
to  the  administration's  request,  and 
made  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
much  more  acceptable. 

I  voted  against  the  Bayh  amendment 
to  cut  defense  spending.  I  was  pleased 
that  this  amendment  was  defeated. 
Ample  evidence  demonstrates  that  our 
real  defense  capabilities  have  fallen  off 
in  recent  years.  There  remains  the  un- 
answered question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  now  No.  2.  Without  debating  this 
issue,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  lost 
groimd  in  the  area  of  defense;  we 
have  not  fully  replaced  the  reserve 
stocks  depleted  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
We  have  not  developed  our  naval  po- 
tential; many  ships  in  mothball  have 
not  been  replaced.  We  have  not  made 
a  commitment  to  long-term  projects, 
projects  which  carmot  be  completed 
overnight.  And,  our  transition  to  All 
Volunteer  Forces  is  still  in  progress.  It 
is  important  to  reshai>e  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities, and  we  must  begin  now. 

Laying  aside  particulars,  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  what 
these  levels  in  this  budget  resolution 
represent.  Spending  levels  of  $413  billion 
means  $34.4  billion  per  month,  $7.9  bil- 
lion per  week,  and  over  $1  billion  per  day. 
Even  more  shocking,  these  spending 
levels  are  equivalent  to  $47  million  per 
hour,  $783,000  per  minute,  and  $13,000 
per  second.  In  other  words,  in  the  time 
it  has  taken  me  to  read  these  figures,  our 
Government  will  have  spent  over  one- 
half  million  dollars.  Next  year,  we  are 


going  to  spend  almost  $2,000  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Dblted 
States,  muc^  of  it  on  programs  they  do 
not  want,  do  not  need,  or  do  not  even 
know  of. 

Mr.  President,  this  amount  of  money 
would  have  been  unheard  of  even  a  few 
years  ago.  What  frightens  me  is  that  im- 
less  we  can  set  clear  priorities  and  con- 
sciously limit  our  spending,  we  are  going 
to  reach  the  day  when  we  say,  "$413  bil- 
low— is  that  all?"  UltimateUr,  we  must 
remember  that  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing means  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
Government  sector,  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  sector.  This  is  an  increase  we 
can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  approved  a  food  stamp  re- 
form bill. 

During  the  discussion  of  that  bill  there 
was  extensive  reference  to  how  that  bill 
fit  into  or  compared  with  function  600 
of  the  budget  resolution  which  had  then 
only  been  reported. 

It  is  essential  to  make  entirely  clear 
the  relationship  between  these  two  meas- 
ures. 

I  would  like  to  verify  this  understand- 
ing with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

A  vote  was  taken  dvuing  the  Budget 
Committee's  discussion  of  the  budget 
resolution.  This  is  perhaps  imfortunate 
because  it  will  be  misunderstood. 

The  vote  Is  in  no  way  binding.  It  did 
not  set  a  target  amount  of  savings  from 
food  stamp  reform.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee does  not  line  item,  neither  does  the 
budget  resolutlcm. 

That  vote  was  conducted  merely  to 
clarify  among  committee  members  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  possible  level  of  sav- 
ings from  food  stamp  reform  at  that 
time.  It  was  used  to  guide  members  in 
stating  a  target  level  of  savings  for  all 
programs  in  function  600. 

I  would  note,  to  emphasize  the  unim- 
portance of  the  outcome  of  that  vote, 
that  motions  to  contemplate  lesser  sav- 
ings— In  line  with  the  actual  bill  passed — 
did  not  carry  due  to  a  tie  vote,  7  to  7. 
Had  the  two  absent  members  been  vot- 
ing, I  am  informeti  that  the  lower  figure 
would  have  held. 

The  report  accompanying  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  makes  no  specific 
recommendation  with  regard  to  food- 
stamp-reform  legislation.  It  states  only 
that  legislative  savings  totaling  $0.7  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $1.1  billion 
in  outlays  were  assumed  in  "certain  pro- 
grams, including  social  security.  AFDC. 
food  stamps,  public  housing,  and  Federal 
employee  retirement  programs." 

The  shopping  list  presented  in  the  re- 
port— ^which  does  not  preclude  other  pos- 
sibilities— totals  $2.2  billion  in  outlays 
and  $1.4  biUion  in  budget  authority. 

The  food-stamp-reform  bill  the  Senate 
has  approved  wiU  save  an  estimated 
$200-$300  million  from  current  policy 
spending.  It  would  take  us  part  way  to- 
ward realizing  the  total  savings  package 
recommended.  TTiat  total  savings  target 
is  still  attainable.  It  will  remain  to  find 
the  additional  savings  from  other  Func- 
tion 600  programs — or  to  reset  our  ob- 
jectives at  a  later  date. 


For  the  reasons  Just  stated,  I  will  not 
move  to  amend  the  budget  target  in 
Category  600 — income  security. 

This  is  consistent  with  my  firm  beUef 
that  the  first  budget  resolution  is  a  flex- 
ible overall  guideUne,  and  that  it  does 
not  require  instant  adjustment  for  each 
specific  item  of  legislation  that  is  ap- 
proved or  disapproved. 

If  we  find  that  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution was  too  optimistic  about  attain- 
able budget  savings  in  this  area,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  consider  this  in  setting 
the  ceilings  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. - 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  major 
points  raised  by  Senator  Dole.  The  sav- 
ings assumed  in  the  resolution  for  In- 
come security  programs  are  a  target  for 
the  fimction  and  should  not  be  treated 
as  line-item  budget  ceilings  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-program  basis. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  under  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  the  level  of  funding  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

ABOUT    17    BtmCET    FtTKCTTONS 

For  the  first  time  tliese  recommenda- 
tions on  17  functional  categories  are  a 
part  of  the  resolution  upon  which  we 
shall  vote  after  no  more  than  50  hoiirs  of 
debate. 

DEFICIT    INCREASED 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  is  proposing  to  raise 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1977  national 
budget  of  $432  billion  to  $455  billion,  an 
increase  of  about  $23  billion.  This  pro- 
posal will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  siz- 
able hike  in  the  already  too  high  national 
deficit  no  matter  what  assumptions  one 
might  make.  In  examining  the  budget 
resolution,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  approving  a  na- 
tional defense  budget  authority  of  $113 
billion,  although  this  figure  is  based  on  a 
number  of  assumptions.  I  regret  the 
Budget  Committee  assumed  that  all  the 
approximately  $1.9  billion  in  legislative 
proposals  would  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  feeling  that  such  will  not 
be  the  case  and  I  fall  to  understand  how 
the  Budget  Committee  could  reach  this 
conclusion.  Further,  I  would  strongly  op- 
pose any  short-fall  of  money  from  these 
assumptions  being  recovered  by  elimina- 
tion of  other  requirements  authorized  by 
the  Armed  Services  Conunittee. 

SHARP    INCREASES    IN    SOME    FtTNCTIONS 

In  examining  the  budget  resolution  I 
note  the  spending  levels  have  been  held 
fairly  close  in  a  nimiber  of  the  functions. 
However,  sharp  increases  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant policy  decision  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  is  important  that  the  full 
Senate  understand  these  decisions  before 
approving  this  resolution.  One  item  is 
the  function  for  national  resources  and 
environmental  energy.  The  President  re- 
quested $9.7  billion  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  $18  billion.  I 
would  be  interested  in  having  explained 
to  me  on  the  floor  the  reasons  for  dou- 
bling this  category. 

Also  I  note  that  the  category  on  Edu- 
cation. Training,  Employment  and  Social 
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Services  has  been  Inci  eased  $6.4  billion 
over  the  President's  r(  commendation  in 
budget  authority.  Aga  n,  I  think  there 
should  be  some  discussion  of  this  matter 
among  the  Members  c^f  the  full  Senate 
prior  to  its  approval. 

UEGXSLATIVX   ASSUMPTldNS   tJNRZAIJSTIC 

Mr.  President,  It  is  further  noted  that 
the  committee  has  assumed  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1977  to  be  greater  than  that 
predicted  by  the  President.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  basis  for  this  as- 
sumption. Even  If  the  revenue  increases 
are  forthcoming,  the  ^ommlttee  is  rec- 
ommending an  Increase  In  the  deficit  of 
about  $6  billion  In  outlays,  but  if  the 
additional  revenues  are  not  forthcoming, 
the  proposed  Increase  in  the  deficit  could 
be  anywhere  between  i  (6  and  20  billion. 

Mr.  President,  with  t  lese  general  com- 
ments I  would  like  no  ?  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  defense  :  unction  in  which 
as  ranking  minority  [member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Servldes  Committee  I 
bear  a  particular  respDnsibillty. 

Again  we  hear  that  defense  requests 
are  too  high,  that  thd  growth  in  pro- 
curement Is  too  fast,  )ind  a  substantial 
part  of  the  growth  iii  Soviet  military 
might  is  not  aimed  at  tpe  United  States. 

AMENDMENTS    T.TKKI.Y    Tc|    SEDUCE    DEFENSE 

Also,  it  is  my  imqerstandlng  some 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
tend to  make  a  floor  effort  to  reduce 
the  defense  recommetidations  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Commi  ;tee.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  of  anir  Senator,  but  I 


hope  they  will  presen ;  their  proposals 
promptly  in  order  thi.t  these  amend- 
ments might  receive  fjull  consideration 
prior  to  a  vote. 

Some  still  fail  to  realize  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Sovii  t  Union  and  the 
continued  momentum  jf  their  weapons 
evolution  and  modernijation  dictate  the 
size,  quality  and  deploj  ment  of  most  of 
the  U.S.  Forces.  This 
momentum  continue; 
measured  by  technolog 
vestment,  capacity,  anc 


SOVIET    MILITAR-S 


a'e 


The  Congress  may 
fact  that  in  the  past  15 
have  constructed  the 
war   machine    in   the 
That  is  not  to  say  we 
tect  ourselves,  but  history 
that  power  acquired 
power  used. 

For  the  United 
world's    principal 
must  not  only  manage 
soiu-ces  carefully,  we  niust 
funds  for  the  resource; 
sure  our  national  security 
sentlal  if  the  United 
tain    technological 
presently  planned  fore; 
readiness  and  accomplish 
emization.  We  cannot 
force  levels  at  a  time 
are  making  impressive 
capabilities.  It  is  this 
mentum  which  demanc  s 
up  on  essential  readine^ 
layed    and    deferred 
these  constant  force  levels 


IS  well  face  the 
years  the  Soviets 
most  formidable 
world's   history. 

unable  to  pro- 
.    teaches  us 

almost  always 


Soviet  military 
unabated — as 
cal  progress,  in- 
output. 


GROWTH 


IS 


Stat<  s  to  remain  the 
mili|;ary    power,    we 
our  defense  re- 
also  provide 
required  to  as- 
This  is  es- 
is  to  main- 
sustain 
levels,  improve 
essential  mod- 
afford  to  reduce 
i?hen  the  Soviets 
gains  in  their 
same  Soviet  mo- 
that  we  catch 
,  and  on  the  de- 
EAodemization    of 


S  ates 
lea  [lership, 


MODEST    CaOWTB    IN    DETENSX 

The  administration  is  requesting  a 
modest  Increase  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  to  match  up  on 
our  ship  overhauls  and  aircraft  main- 
tenance. The  budget  also  includes  in- 
creases of  about  $800  million  in  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation accoimt,  and  about  $6  billion  in 
the  procurement  major  weapons  sys- 
tems accounts.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  approve  most  of  the  requests  this 
year. 

Over  the  last  5  or  6  years,  procure- 
ment has  been  delayed  in  many  areas 
until  a  new  generation  of  weaponry  was 
ready  for  full-scale  production. 

Major  items;  such  as,  the  P-16,  the 
AEGIS  air  defense  system,  the  B-1,  are 
ready  for  production.  Other  systems  like 
Trident,  the  P-15,  nuclear  submarines, 
and  the  M-60  tank  must  continue  in 
production. 

STRATEGIC    SAINS   BY    SOVIETS 

Soviet  strategic  military  strength  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  considerable  pace. 
Our  primary  objective  in  this  area  is  to 
maintain  an  evident  balance  in  modem 
strategic  forces  and  to  encourage  force 
reductions  through  further  negotiation. 
Until  we  get  such  further  agreements, 
we  should  maintain  appropriate  strate- 
gic offensive  force  levels  with  research 
and  modernizing  programs  lively  enough 
to  maintain  a  technological  lead,  avoid 
technological  surprise,  and  encourage 
further  negotiated  reductions. 

CONVENTIONAL   STRENGTH    NEEDED 

The  momentum  of  the  Soviet  build-up 
in  conventional  military  forces  also  con- 
tinues. I  believe  we  shoiild  increase  our 
Army  divisions  within  roughly  constant 
total  manpower  levels,  flesh  out  the  air- 
craft in  our  existing  26  tactical  wings, 
add  to  the  size  of  our  Navy,  and  increase 
the  capability  of  our  airlift-sealift 
forces. 

We  need  to  do  these  things  now.  They 
cannot  aU  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
years,  but  the  trend  must  be  established 
and  continued  for  the  program  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  results.  The  De- 
fense Department's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  is  designed  to  do  this.  I  cannot 
support  any  significant  measures  to  re- 
duce this  budget.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Congress  should  show  leadership  in  add- 
ing to  the  Defense  budget  any  needed 
funds  deleted  from  the  fiscal  year  1977 
due  to  fiscal  constraints. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  budget 
recommendation  in  the  defense  func- 
tional category  is  predicated  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  assumptions.  As  stated  earlier,  the 
Budget  Committee  is  recommending  $113 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $109  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

However,  this  is  based  on  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  economies  of 
$5.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.5  billion  in  outlays  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Since  the  President  has  proposed  these 
economies,  there  seems  little  doubt  he 
will  accomplish  those  which  can  be  ac- 
complished tlut>ugh  administrative  ac- 
tion. However,  $1.9  billion  of  these  econ- 


omies are  subject  to  congressional  con- 
currence or  legislative  action. 

The  Senate  should  be  aware  that  when 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
made  its  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  it  assumed  none  of 
the  $1.9  billion  legislative  proposals  co\ild 
be  counted  as  approved.  At  that  time,  the 
Congress  had  not  acted  on  any  of  these 
legislative  proposals,  some  had  not  even 
reached  the  Congress  for  consideration, 
and  a  number  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  committees. 

Now  the  Budget  Committee  in  its  rec- 
ommendation in  this  resolution  has  as- 
sumed that  all  of  these  proposals  total- 
ling $1.9  billion  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Thus,  one  must  assume  that 
those  proposals  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress would  lower  the  celling  approved 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  In  other 
words,  the  Budget  Committee  is  saying 
whatever  legislative  proposals  are  not 
passed,  these  funds  will  have  to  be  made 
up  by  cuts  in  military  hardware,  per- 
sonnel or  other  programs  which  provide 
real  defense  capability  for  our  Nation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper 
approach  on  these  legislative  proposals 
would  be  to  consider  them  in  the  second 
resolution  when  we  would  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  will  of  the  Congress 
on  these  proposals. 

Brlefiy,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  major  items  in  the  $1.9 
billion  legislative  proposals.  They  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  5 -percent  pay  cap  which 
would  save  $500  million  in  the  defense 
function.  I  shaU  support  this  pay  cap 
recommended  by  the  President,  but 
either  House  of  the  Congress  could  non- 
concur and  this  would  result  in  added 
cuts  in  the  defense  function  which 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  cuts  in 
weapons  systems. 

Second.  Sale  from  the  national  stock- 
pile of  minerals  valued  at  $746  million. 
This  proposal  has  just  recently  reached 
the  Congress  and  it  would  require  a 
separate  speech  to  lay  out  my  views  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  very  doubtful  Congress 
would  approve  these  sales  this  year. 

Third.  Elimination  of  the  1 -percent 
kicker  on  military  retired  pay.  This  has 
been  referred  to  four  committees  and 
has  been  approved  by  armed  services. 
However,  it  may  be  disapproved  by  other 
committees. 

Fourth.  Legislation  to  restrict  pay- 
ment for  military  terminal  leave  to  60 
days.  This  would  save  $60  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Fifth.  Phase  out  of  the  commissary 
system.  This  would  save  $90  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1977  and  has  been  rejected 
in  the  House,  but  approved,  without  my 
support,  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Sixth.  Legislation  to  eliminate  double 
pay  for  Federal  employees  on  Reserve 
duty.  This  is  before  the  Post  Oflfice  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  our  com- 
mittee which  is  charged  with  these  sav- 
ings has  no  control  over  this  question 
imtil  it  reaches  the  floor. 
Seventh.   Legislation    to    remove   the 
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requirement  for  48  pay  drills  for  National 
Guard  units.  This  would  save  $10  million 
the  first  year,  but  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  just  a  few 
points  in  support  of  my  position  that  the 
Budget  C(»nmittee  should  not  assume 
passage  of  these  legislative  proposals  In 
the  first  concurrent  resolution.  These 
types  of  matters  should  be  discussed 
when  the  second  resolution  is  considered, 
as  at  that  time  we  will  be  better  prepared 
to  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is 
a  suggestion  in  the  report  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  defense  cuts  could  be 
achieved  by  implementing  a  c(»npulsory 
contributory  retirement  system  for  mUi- 
tary  personnel.  Legislation  to  affect  this 
change  is  not  before  the  Congress  either 
in  a  proposal  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  in  a  biU  offered  by  an  Individual 
member,  to  my  knowledge.  I  take  note 
of  this  point  because  it  appears  the 
Budget  Committee  is  suggesting  to  the 
responsible  authorizing  committee  action 
on  a  specific  line  items.  It  was  my  view 
the  Budget  Committee  was  not  to  get  into 
line  item  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
views  of  some  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  note  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  presently  in  markup  on  its 
procurement  bill.  It  shall  be  my  inten- 
tion to  study  the  budget  resolution  care- 
fully. I  have  had  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  $1.9  billicm  in  the 
legislative  assiunptlons  on  the  basis  that 
they  can  be  more  properly  considered 
during  the  second  resolution. 

Hopefully,  the  Budget  Committee 
members  will  be  able  to  give  me  some 
assistance  on  these  legitimate  points 
raised,  reference  the  legislative  assump- 
tions. It  Is  quite  possible  that  such  ex- 
planations would  alleviate  the  concerns 
reflected  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Senators  Muskie 
and  Bellmon,  as  well  as  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorizing  committees,  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  efforts  in  de- 
veloping the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1977  and  for 
meeting  the  stringent  deadlines  set  under 
the  Budget  Act.  This  year,  with  the  proc- 
ess fully  implemented,  many  hours  of 
work  were  necessary  to  arrive  at  func- 
tional as  well  as  overaU  spending  levels. 

I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  personal  effort 
to  the  development  and  passage  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act.  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  most  Important  reform  of  Congres- 
sional procedures  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  intended  this  process  to  bring  order 
out  of  an  increasingly  apparent  fiscal 
and  budgetary  chaos.  Faced  with  appar- 
ently imdiscipllned  spending,  Increasing 
debt,  higher  taxes,  runaway  inflation  and 
dwindling  purchasing  power,  Americans 
had  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
we  were  falling  In  our  constitutional  duty 
to  manage  the  national  budget. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment simuned  iq}  our  pre-budget  reform 
method  of  procedure  even  more  poign- 
antly: 


The  present  oongreaslonAl  t4>proach  to  fls- 
cal  affairs  Is  mdefenslble.  When  budget  ded- 
alons  are  extended  long  past  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  irtilch  they  are  Intended, 
when  there  Is  no  congressional  TnAr.TnLntftn 
to  tie  revenues  and  appropriations  Into  a 
coherent  pattern,  when  no  legislative  proce- 
dure exists  to  initiate  actions  based  on  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Oie  economy,  then 
national  stability  is  endangered. 

Three  years  later,  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Budget  Reform  Act  and  as  we 
approached  Senate  floor  acticm  on  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 

1976.  the  Washington  Post  editorialized: 
For  the  first  time  In  Its  long  history,  Con- 
gress Is  having  to  vote  on  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  and  on  the  deficit.  The  result  is  a 
profound  change  In  the  way  the  Congress 
thinks  about  money.  If  the  536  unruly  and 
highly  Individual  members  can  summon  up 
the  cohesion  and  stamina  to  enforce  this 
machinery — and  so  far  the  prospect  seems 
unexpectedly  hopeful — ^the  new  budget  law 
wUl  accomplish  more  than  any  event  of  this 
century  to  bring  Congress  back  Into  a  gen- 
uine share  of  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  making  national  economic  policy. 

We — all  535  of  US — met  the  challenge 
of  the  new  budget  process  last  year.  As 
we  approach  the  close  of  debate  on  the 
first    concurrent    resolution    for   fiscal 

1977,  there  Is  every  Indication  that  we 
can  continue  to  exert  the  discipline  and 
make  the  difficult  decisicxis  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Overall,  I  believe  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  to  be 
realistic  and  well  matched  to  our  cur- 
rent economic  demands.  Although  the 
outlay  level  recommended  is  $36.2  billion 
over  the  fiscal  year  1976  level.  It  is  $8.8 
billion  imder  what  spending  would  grow 
to  under  current  policy  levels,  with  no 
intervening  restraints. 

The  economy  today  Is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  many  had  predicted  as  late  as 
last  December  and  January.  Radical 
changes  from  the  current  policy  level  of 
spending — ^up  or  down — would  be  dan- 
gerously unwise  at  this  time.  As  Sena- 
tor MusioE  pointed  out  during  the  de- 
bate last  Friday,  the  first  concurroat 
resolution  Is  not  sacrosanct  and  the 
process  leaves  us  sufflcloit  flexibility  to 
make  those  adjustments  that  seem  pru- 
dent during  the  period  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion next  September  15.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  we  adhere  to,  and  have 
confidence  in,  the  process  we  have 
established.  This  is  vital  If  Congress  is 
to  permanently  reclaim  It  constitution- 
ally mandated  power  of  the  purse. 

STOCKPILE  SAI.es  AS  THKT   ttSUk-TE   TO   SENATE 
BUDGET  SBSOLirnON 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  few 
minutes  the  assumption  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  the  national  de- 
fense functional  category  on  the  sale  of 
materials  from  our  national  stockpiles. 

President  Ford  has  rec<xnmended  to 
the  Congress  the  scJe  of  four  materials, 
which  If  approved  by  the  Congress, 
would  bring  Into  the  General  Treasury 
approximately  $746  million. 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendation  for 
budget  authority  and  outlays  In  the  na- 
tliHial    defense    function,    the    Budget 


Committee  has  fixed  the  fligures  on  the 
assumption  this  le^slation  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Should  this  legislation  not  be  approved 
then  the  Defense  outlay  ceiling  would 
have  to  be  raised  bemuse  this  income 
would  not  be  forthcoming  as  a  savings 
assumed  In  the  defense  functional  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  moment  I  would 
like  to  discuss  what  is  Involved  In  the 
stockpile  account 

The  President  is  proposing  the  sale  of 
four  materials  In  certain  quantities  and 
sales.  These  commodities,  the  quantity, 
presuming  certain  Income  from  these 
and  the  Income  are  as  follows: 

First  Silver.  118  million  troy  ounces, 
$350  million. 

Second.  Tin.  28,000  long  tons,  $250  mll- 
Uon. 

Three.  Industrial  diamonds,  eight  mil- 
Uon  five  hundred  thousand  carats,  $126 
million. 

Fourth.  Antimony,  10.000  short  tons. 
$20  million. 

First,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  leg- 
islation on  this  proposal  has  just  reached 
the  Senate  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
been  introduced  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President  next  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  problems  In  as.suming  pas- 
sage of  this  particular  legislation.  There 
are  four  reasons  why  I  seriously  question 
that  it  can  be  approved  this  year.  These 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  overall  stockpile  situation, 
as  to  policy,  is  rather  confusing.  In  1973 
and  1974  we  received  proposals  lootang 
toward  reducing  these  stockpiles  being 
held  for  national  defense  reasons. 

These  proposals  were  based  on  a  Nixon 
administration  decision  that  the  stock- 
pile resources  should  amoimt  to  about  1 
year's  requironent  rather  than  a  re- 
quirement in  excess  of  that  amount 
Earlier,  the  stockpile  objectiyes  were 
based  on  3-year  requirements  and  at  one 
time  5-year  requirements.  The  validity 
of  the  Nixon  recommendations  became 
very  controversial  as  some  felt  larger 
stockpiles  should  be  maintained  and 
others  were  alarmed  over  the  adverse  af- 
fects of  dumping  these  large  quantities 
of  materials  on  the  market 

Thus,  when  Congress  raised  these  ques- 
tions, the  National  Security  Counsel  di- 
rected a  study  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  to 
decide  just  what  our  stockpile  objectives 
should  be.  This  study  Is  still  underway 
and  I  am  puzzled  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration recommendations,  but,  of  course, 
have  not  heard  their  views  since  hear- 
ings have  not  been  held. 

Second.  Concern  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  that,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  amount  of  silver  proposed 
to  be  sold  is  allowed,  it  would  result  in 
placing  on  the  market  twice  the  amoimt 
usually  available  from  production  and 
imports.  Certainly  the  silver  interests  in 
the  coimtry  will  have  some  strong  views 
on  this  matter. 

Third.  Another  point  is  the  fact  that 
Congressman  Charles  Bennett,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Stockpile  Subcommittee,  has  of- 
fered legislation  pitH^oslng  to  estabUsh  a 
stock  fund  as  a  holder  of  receipts  from 
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stockpile  sales.  He  beeves  that  these 

to  purchase  other 


receipts  should  be  used 
materials  which  may  b ;  required  to  meet 
other  stockpile  objectives  rather  than  al- 
lowing the  receipts  U  go  into  general 
revenues. 

Fourth.  My  own  per  lonal  view  is  that 
extensive  hearings  wou  Id  have  to  be  held 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  approprl  ite  subcommittee 
before  a  decision  could  be  made  as  to 
how  these  proposals    vould  impact  on 
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These  materials 
defense  purposes 


our  national  defense, 
were  accumulated  for 
and  the  Congress  certainly  has  a  respon- 
sibility in  preserving  them  if  our  de- 
fense requirement  so  d  ctates. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  discuss  this 
matter  simply  to  mahe  the  point  that 
when  the  Budget  Comtiittee  proposes  its 
recommendations  of  a  ceiling  and  asks 
the  Senate  to  concur,  \  he  Senate  should 
be  aware  that  assumptions  are  being 
made  on  receipts  that  ivill  not  necessar- 
ily be  forthcoming.  If  these  receipts  are 
not  forthcoming,  ther  the  outlay  and 
budget  authority  requirements  for  the 
Defense  Department  w  11  be  higher  than 
it  would  appear  from  ihe  figures  in  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi.  President,  as  I 
stated  in  my  earlier  remarks.  I  have 
deepest  appreciation  i  or  the  skill  and 
dedication  of  the  chain  nan  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  anfl  the  determina- 
tion of  he  and  the  mertibers  of  the  com- 
mittee to  implement  tl  e  Budget  Reform 
Act. 

I  supiJort  that  process.  And  I  am 
pleased  with  many  of  tie  decisions  taken 
by  the  committee  in  the  area  of  tax  ex- 
penditures, education,  and  certain  spe- 
cific health  programs. 

However,  I  find  myself  forced  to  vote 
against  the  broad  rani  e  of  priorities  set 
forth  in  the  budget  resolution  as  it  now 
stands,  a  range  of  priirities  which  per- 
mitted a  vast  $14  bllion  increase  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense — at  the  same  time  that  severe 
reductions  are  made  ia  many  programs 
aimed  at  providing  crucial  services  to  the 
Nation's  poor.  Of  equal  concern  is  there 
is  no  Increase  propos^  in  direct  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  Nation's  7  million 
unemployed  with  jobs.  In  fact,  the  res- 
olution assumes  an  Economic  growth 
rate  of  only  6  percent,  which  will  leave 
significant  numbers  jobless  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1977. 

For  these  reasons.  I  And  myself  forced 
to  vote  against  the  resolution.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  targets  settlxig  forth  priori- 
ties which  will  ultimately  come  from  the 
conference  committee  twill  move  to  the 
desired  direction. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  MrJ  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Have  remarks  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  (Mr. 
McGee)  printed  in  thie  Record  at  this 
time.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order  xi. 

Statemznt  bt  SD'atoe  McOez 
I  am  somewhat  concen  led  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  the  Budget 
In  accepting  the  propoeltlon  that  Federal 
civilian  and  military  pay  adjustmente  due  In 
October  be  limited  to  5  percent  with  a  3 


percent  minimum,  could  produce  an  awkward 
situation  in  the  months  ahead. 

WhUe  the  President  has  withheld  bis  final 
decision  on  the  need  for  and  nature  of  salary 
restraint,  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
jumps  at  the  opporttuilty  to  accept  estimates 
which  are.  at  this  early  stage  of  the  annual 
comparabUlty  process,  totally  tentative  and 
even  conjectural.  The  President's  Agent  in 
this  process  does  not  have  in  hand  yet  the 
hard  data  on  which  the  recommendation  to 
the  President  will  be  based.  This  fact,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Inability  to  acctu-ately  fore- 
cast the  comparability  adjustment,  is  no 
doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  statement 
in  the  Budget  which  says  that  the  President 
has  deferred  his  final  decision  until  late 
summer. 

The  considerations  are  the  same  as  those 
which  caused  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  In  its  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  counsel  flexibility  so  that  a 
final  determination  could  be  made  following 
the  report  of  the  President's  Agent  and  the 
Presidents  alternative  plan,  if  any  is  pro- 
posed. 

While  a  pay  cap  is  a  pay  cap  and  the  4.7 
percent  average  adjustment  allowed  for 
In  the  Concurrent  Resolution  would  indeed 
equal  the  4.7  percent  average  adjustment 
tentatively  proposed  by  the  Budget,  I  regret 
that  the  Resolution  does  not  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge the  possibility  that  developments 
might  warrant  a  different  decision  once  the 
real  numbers  emerge  from  the  comparability 
process  about  five  months  from  now.  I 
cannot  predict  that  will  be  the  case,  but  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
sholild  recognize  the  possibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  on  calling  up  an  amendment, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  so. 

We  have  legislation  relating  to  this 
particular  proposal  on  public  works, 
public  jobs.  So  I  shall  not  offer  my 
amendment  and  the  Senate  can  proceed 
with  its  regular  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order  has 
been  requested.  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  seats?  The  rollcall  will  not  proceed 
imtil  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber.  The 
clerk  will  suspend  until  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
C^hurch).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 


Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays,  22,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  148  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Baker 

Hart,  Gary 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Nunn 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hoi  lings 

Pell 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Bumpers 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Long 

Stennis 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Symington 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Durkin 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Williams 

Glenn 

Moss 

Young 

Griffin 

Muskie 

NAYS— 22 

Allen 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

Bartlett 

Garn 

Pack  wood 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Projcmlre 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Both 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hatfield 

Scott. 

Clark 

Helms 

WUllam  L. 

Culver 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

CtirtlB 

Kennedy 

Tower 

NOT  VOTINQ— 16 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Church 

Inouye 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Fong 

McC.ellan 

Tunney 

Ford 

McClure 

Gravel 

McGee 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  109),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  CoK.  Rss.  109 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1, 1976 — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $412,600,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $464,900,000,000; 
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(3)  the  amount  of  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$50,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $362,400,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $15,300,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $711,500,000,000.  and  the  amovmt  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
sbould  be  accordingly  Increased  is  $65,300,- 
000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (l)  and 
(2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  resolution,  the 
Congress  hereby  determines  and  declares, 
pursuant  to  section  301(a)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  and  new  budget  authority 
for  the  major  functional  cat^ories  is  as 
follovre  : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $113,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,900,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,600,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $37,600,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $163,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $140,100,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,300,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$17,400,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,400,000,000. 

Sec  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares.  In  the  m&nner  provided  in  section 
310(a)  of  the  Oongreeslonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1976— 


(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $102,200,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $95,800,000,000; 

(3 )  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$16,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $86,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  be  accordingly  Increased  is 
$19,200,000,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  first  step  in  an  historic 
shift  of  responsibility  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  passage  this  afternoon  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  Is  that 
first  step.  TTie  Senate  has  demonstrated 
with  overwhelming  margins  that  It 
wishes  to  back  fully  the  recommendations 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  The  hard 
work  and  long  hours  imdertaken  by  the 
Budget  Committee  during  these  past 
months  has  been  rewarded  handsomely 
today  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  believe  It  is 
a  great  tribute  in  particular  to  the  dls- 
guished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mtjskie)  who  provided  the  type  of  lead- 
ership that  permitted  this  dramatic 
shift  of  responsibility  from  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  and  within  the  legis- 
lative from  existing  jurisdictions  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  Many  have  forecast 
that  the  Congress  would  not  permit  this 
type  of  self -discipline — today  the  Sen- 
ate has  demonstrated  that  it  will  Insist 
upon  this  responsibility. 

To  describe  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  as  complex  Is  surely  an  in- 
adequate characterization.  Embracing 
17  major  functions,  the  resolution  en- 
compasses every  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  impacts  minutely  on 
the  economic  amd  social  structure  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  Senate  has  accomplished  this 
first  step  in  the  congressional  budget 
process  in  a  most  timely  manner  is  again 
a  tribute  to  the  leadership,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  experience,  the  talent  and 
tenacity  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  our  respected  col- 
league, Ed  MirsKXK. 

As  majority  leader  of  this  body,  I  can- 
not commend  Ed  Muskh  too  hifi^  for 
his  long  months  of  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation culminating  In  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Iliis  Job,  I  am  aware,  could  not  liave 
been  completed  without  the  dedication  of 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  that 
of  Its  able  and  conscientious  staff  mem- 
bers. Further,  without  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  I  sus- 
pect that  the  problems  would  have  been 
Insurmountable. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  each 
member  of  the  committee  and  Its  staff. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Nation  Is  fortunate  to 
have  persons  of  the  caliber  I  have  men- 
tioned serving  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  in  to- 


day's Washington  Post,  witltled  "Con- 
gress Budget."  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
There  being  no  objecticm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress   Btjdgbt 

The  two  congressional  budget  committees 
have  now  finished  the  first  half  of  their  Job, 
and  the  performance  so  far  is  a  remarkable 
success.  They  have  skillfully  revised  the 
budget  that  President  Ford  sent  them  last 
January,  and  their  versions  are  better  suited 
to  the  country's  requirements  than  the  orig- 
inal. It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
collection  of  people  as  diverse  as  Congress  has 
the  will  and  discipline  to  sustain  this  ex- 
ercise. But  It  ts  off  to  an  encom-aglng  start. 

Keep  It  In  mind  that  Congress  has  fimda- 
mentaUy  changed  Its  rules  for  handling  the 
money  bUls.  It  used  to  control  spending  Item 
by  item,  with  little  direct  Influence  over  na- 
tional economic  policy.  But  under  the  rules 
enacted  two  years  ago  and  going  fully  Into 
effect  this  year,  budget  committees  draw  up 
resolutions  setting  maxlmturis  for  spending 
and  mlnimums  for  revenue.  That  is  the  point 
at  which  the  process  has  now  arrived.  The 
Senate  resolution  is  on  the  floor,  and  the 
House  wlU  vote  on  its  very  simUar  resolution 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.  When  both 
houses  settle  on  an  agreed  version,  it  is 
binding  on  all  tax  and  appropriation  bills. 

After  all  the  appropriation  bQls  are  passed 
this  summer — and  there  is  now  a  deadline, 
another  break  with  tradition — Congress  wiU 
vote  on  a  final  reconciliation  of  Its  budget  fig- 
ures. That,  as  It  happens,  wm  take  place  in 
late  September  at  the  height  of  the  presi- 
dential Section  campaign. 

Congress  is  challenging  Mr.  Ford  mainly  on 
Jobs,  social  benefits  and  taxes.  The  two  reso- 
lutions Indicate  that  its  budget  will  be  some- 
what larger— around  $413  bUllon  for  the  year 
beginning  next  October — than  Mr.  Ptord's 
$395  billion.  But  Mr.  Ford's  budget  is  tight 
enough  to  constitute  a  real  risk  to  continued 
recovery  from  the  recession.  The  congres- 
sional budget  committees  have  Judged,  cor- 
rectly, that  they  can  let  spending  go  up  a 
few  notches  to  push  the  economy  harder  to- 
ward growth,  without  Incurring  any  seriotis 
penalty  In  added  inflation.  As  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs,  of  which  there  are  now  more  than 
300,000,  the  President  wants  to  phase  them 
out.  The  congressional  budget  woiUd  clearly 
continue  them. 

But  while  the  congressional  budget  total 
will  be  larger  than  Mr.  Ford's  target.  It  will 
not  be  a  great  deal  larger.  Congress  remains 
very  sensitive  to  voters'  fean  of  Inflation. 
One  way  to  Judge  the  size  of  next  yearls 
budget  Is  to  compare  It  with  tills  yearls  pro- 
grams, expanded  to  cover  Inflation  and 
population  growth.  With  thoee  adjustments, 
present  policy  extended  into  next  year  would 
mean  a  budget  about  $12  billion  more  than 
the  congressional  resolutions  provide.  The 
budget  committees  have  done  some  cutting. 
Part  of  that  cut  comes  from  limiting  federal 
employees'  cost-of-living  raises  to  5  per 
cent — a  point  on  which  there  Is  no  difference 
between  the  administration  and  the  two 
budget  committees.  But  another  part  of  the 
cut  comes  from  real  reductions  In  some  bene- 
fits. Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Oonunlttee.  argues  that 
it  Is  now  neceosary  to  begin  weeding  out  the 
excesses  In  the  past  decade's  great  wave  of 
social  programs,  and  to  swing  the  federal 
budget  back  toward  balance  and  even  sur- 
pluses. Otherwise,  he  points  out,  the  coun- 
try will  never  have  the  money  for  the  expen- 
sive new  programs  that  it  needs — ^for  exam- 
ple, comprehensive  health  Insurance. 

Mr.  Ford  stands  for  a  tightly  restrictive 
budget  and  a  $10  billion  Income  tax  cut  this 
year.  The  Democrats  in  Congress,  supporting 
a  less  restrictive  budget,  have  already  made 
it  clear  that  there  will  be  no  further  tax  cut 
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this  year  below  presen  t  levels.  Bnt  the  Presi- 
dent also  wanted  a  stiff  Increase  (after  tlie 
elecUon)    in  Social   Security  payroll  taxes. 


refused  even  to  con- 


sider It.  With  unemployment  still  very  high, 
it's  a  notably  poor  UnifB  to  step  up  the  coun- 
try's most  regressive  tipc. 

But  there  are  points  on  which  Congress 
has  evidently  decided  not  to  challenge  the 
President  at  all.  The  baost  significant  Is,  of 
course,  defense.  Fron^  the  late  1960s  until 
last  year,  defense  speeding  had  been  declin- 
ing In  real  terms — that  Is,  in  dollars  adjusted 
for  Inflation.  For  a  n\imb€r  of  reasons,  most 
of  the  Democrats  ha*  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  President  oi  defense.  The  budget 
committees  would  mape  only  token  cuts  on 
defense;  the  Senate  committee  would  reduce 
the  President's  request  barely  two -tenths  of 
one  per  cent. 

The  defense  Issue  lll|ustrate8  the  dlfBcultles 
that  the  congressional  leadership  will  en- 
counter as  it  struggle*  over  the  next  month 
to  get  the  budget  resolutions  passed.  At  one 
point  this  month  It  was  not  clear  that  Mr. 
Adams  would  even  hare  enough  votes  to  get 
a  resolution  reported  [out  of  his  committee. 
A  couple  of  the  Democrats  were  outraged  by 
Its  refusal  to  cut  defense  spending,  and  re- 
fused to  support  the  tnajorlty.  At  the  same 
time  the  fiscal  coiiaBrvatlves  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution  because, 
on  the  social  benefltsi  it  overran  Mr.  Ford's 
limits.  At  length  Mr.  Adams  got  It  out  by  14 
votes  to  10,  a  rathen  narrow  margin  that 
foreshadows  similar  fragmentation  on  the 
Bouse  floor.  I 

It  Is  by  no  means  a  sure  thing  that  this 
brave  experiment  in  I  congressional  respon- 
sibility will  succeed.  Oongress  may  well  rebel 
against  this  severe  biirden,  and  fall  back  to 
the  older  custom  of  j  piecemeal  appropria- 
tions. That  would  retTirn  the  whole  power  of 
budget-making  and  e<pnomic  strategy  to  the 
President.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
this  power,  like  moaH  others.  Is  used  most 
wisely  when  it  is  shareil. 
I 
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POR  REPORT 

SELECT  COMMTT- 

GENCE  ACTIV- 


lYRD.  Mr.  President, 

chairman  and  vice 

ate  Select  Commit- 

ctivitles,  in  order  to 

ons    between    the 

ecutlve  branch  con- 

I  ask  unanimous 

,e  provided  in 

be  extended  to 

of  submission  of 

ate  to  be  April  30, 


OFFICER.  Without 
irdered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:15  A.M.  |X)MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cogent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  tn  adjournment  until  10:15  ajn. 
tomorrow.  [ 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  (Irdered. 


PUBLIC  WO 

ACT  OF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous  c< 
proceed  to  the  cons: 
Order  No.  679. 


EMPLOYMENT 
976 

;YRD.  Mr.  President, 

t  that  the  Senate 

eratlon  of  Calendar 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Devel(q>ment  Act  of  1965,  to 
increase  the  antirecessionary  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

FRIVILECiE  or  THE  FLOOE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  and  voting  on  S.  3201  the 
following  staff  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor: 

M.  Barry  Meyer,  John  Yago,  BaUey 
Ouard,  Judy  Parente,  Richard  Oreer, 
PhUip  T.  Cummings,  Richard  Harris, 
and  Steven  Swain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Committee  on  Public  Works — 
by  popular  demand — brings  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  public  works  job  bill. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  body 
came  within  three  votes  on  February  19, 
1976,  of  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  an  earlier  public  works  jobs  bill  that 
the  Congress  had  worked  on  for  nearly 
a  year. 

Since  that  day  our  telephones  have 
hardly  stopped  ringing.  The  message  is: 
When  are  you  going  to  report  out  another 
jobs  bill?  Please  hurry.  The  need  has 
not  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  take  up  to- 
day is  essentially  the  SEune  bill  the  Public 
Works  Committee  reported  out  last  July. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  unan- 
imously from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word 
unanimously.  It  is  not  a  partisan  bill. 
Yes,  it  is  a  more  modest  bill  than  the 
earlier  versions. 

The  bill  again  provides  construction 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  public  facilities.  It  again  provides  a 
reauthorization  of  title  X,  the  job  oppor- 
tunities program.  And  it  again  provides 
an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
EDA's  business  development  loan  pro- 
gram, including  a  provision  for  interest 
supplements  on  working  capital  loan.  It 
has  one  new  feature — a  modest  $21  mil- 
lion is  authorized  so  that  each  State  may 
have  a  minimum  of  $7  million  in  waste 
treatment  construction  grant  funds. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
limit  on  the  authority  to  obligate  fimds. 
First,  should  the  national  unemployment 
rate  drop  below  6.5  percent,  no  authority 
for  construction  grants  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities would  be  available.  Authority 
would  trigger  off. 

The  trigger  mechanism  works  this 
way:  for  every  one-half  percent  reduc- 
tion or  increase  in  the  unemplosmient 
rate  from  a  base  of  9  percent,  the  author- 
ity to  obligate  appropriations  Is  reduced 
or  increased  by  one-fourth  the  funds 
appropriated,  llie  limitation  Is  based  on 
the  seasonally  adjusted  unonploymait 
rate  for  the  preceding  calendar  quarter 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Thus,  if  the  unanployment  rate  were 
between  8.5  and  9  percent  the  quarter 
before  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  fuU 
amount  ^propriated  would  be  available 
for  obligation.  That  would  be  $2.5  bil- 
lion— including  the  business  loan 
program. 

However,  at  lower  unemployment 
rates,  a  much  smaller  amoimt  will  be 
available.  We  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  for  estimates.  Assuming  an 
enactment  date  of  May  1,  they  project  a 
first  quarter  1976  unemployment  level  of 
7.7  percent,  declining  by  October  to  7.4 
percent.  Given  project  obligation  rates  by 
EDA,  CBO  projects  a  cost  of  about  $1.1 
billion  for  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  distinction. 
This  bill  will  cost  much  less  than  the  fuU 
authority  if  imemployment  continues  to 
decline.  We  are  talking  about  the  differ- 
ence between  a  $2.5  billion  bill  and  a 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion  bill. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  it  is  too 
small.  It  imdoubtedly  is  too  small.  But 
it  is  a  bill  we  could  agree  on  in  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  a  bill  we  hope  the  President 
will  accept.  Many  of  us  believe  the  enact- 
ment of  an  antirecession  public  works 
program  Is  important — for  this  present 
time  when  construction  unemployment  is 
frighteningly  high  and  other  imemploy- 
ment perhaps  totals  10  million  persons. 
This  bill  will  demonstrate  that  public 
works  can  be  an  effective  tool  for  future 
recessions — which  we  imdoubtedly  shall 
have. 

CRITICISMS  OF  VETOED  PtTBLIC  WORKS  JOBS  BILL 

Let  me  turn  now  to  s<»ne  of  the  criti- 
cisms by  the  President  of  the  Jobs  bill  he 
v&toGd 

First,  this  bill  is  not  inflationary.  It  Is 
on  the  one  hand  not  a  huge  spending  bill, 
and  on  the  other  It  is  providing  a  modest 
stimulus  at  a  time  when  our  productive 
capacity  Is  disturbingly  underutilized. 

Second,  the  cost  per  Job  is  not  exces- 
sive. We  now  have  estimates  from  EDA 
that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
per  man-year  job  of  the  Job  opportuni- 
ties program  is  about  $7,000.  Jobs  on 
larger  construction  projects  will  obvious- 
ly be  more.  Together  these  programs  will 
surdy  average  less  than  the  figure  cited 
by  the  President 

Finally,  there  is  the  bugaboo  about  the 
too-late  impact  of  public  works  projects. 
We  have  heard  so  often  that  the  Federal 
outlays  are  made  1  to  2,  and  scMnetimes  3 
years  after  funds  for  projects  are  obli- 
gated. Thus,  the  Impact  comes  after  the 
recession  Is  over.  So  the  argument  goes. 

That  Is  not  true  In  this  bill.  Onslte 
labor  must  begin  90  days  after  the  bill 
is  approved  by  EDA.  "ITiat  means  payrolls 
begin  within  90  days  or  before.  People 
get  jobs  and  are  peAd  long  before  the 
Federal  outlays  are  made — and  that  Is 
what  this  Is  all  about:  Jobs. 

Suppose  a  construction  project  of 
$850,000  takes  2  years  to  complete.  Under 
EDA  Interim  construction  financing  pro- 
cedures approved  by  OMB,  the  applicant. 
In  most  cases  a  municipality — ^borrows 
the  cost  of  the  project  from  a  bank.  The 
EDA  grant  offer  provides  interest  and 
serves  as  collateral.  Advances  are  made 
by  the  city  to  the  contractor  for  his  pay- 
roll costs,  and  so  forth.  EDA  has  no  fur- 
ther paper  transaction  Involving  flnanc- 
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Ing  until  the  project  Is  ccHupleted  2  years 
later.  Then  the  Federal  outlay  Is  made. 
But  the  project  Is  over.  And  jobs  were 
created  when  they  were  needed. 

It  Is  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
amounts  and  rate  of  obligation  by  EDA 
in  this  bill  are  far  more  reliable  guides 
to  job-creating  Impact  than  is  the  time 
of  the  outlay. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  unonployment  Is  still  very 
high,  unacceptably  high.  Officially,  more 
than  7  million  persons  are  out  of  work. 
But  when  one  counts  those  who  have 
stopped  working  and  those  who  have  had 
to  accept  marginal  part-time  jobs  but 
would  prefer  full-time  work,  the  figure  Is 
easily  10  million  people. 

This  bill  will  not  put  but  a  fraction  of 
that  number  to  work.  It  will  resich  the 
construction  industry — and  that  is  a  sick 
industry.  I  hope  many  of  the  jobs  cre- 
ated— ^if  this  bill  becomes  law — will  go 
to  minority  persons  and  youth.  These 
groups,  along  with  construction  workers, 
are  bearing  a  disproportionate  burden  of 
joblessness. 

This  bill  is  more  modest  than  the  bill 
the  President  vetoed.  But  it,  together 
with  public  service  job  programs,  will 
make  an  important  impact.  It  will  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  accelerated  public 
works  programs  in  future  recessions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  S.  3201  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  as  well  as  a  table  showing 
number  and  cost  of  jobs  provided  under 
the  job  opportunities  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Works  Eiiflotment  Act  of  1876 — 
8.8301 — ^FftcrSaECT  ^  •' 

Purpose — To  Increase  authorizations  tiu- 
der  the  Public  V^orks  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  Improve  the  anti- 
recession effectiveness  of  public  wcnrks  pro- 
grams. 

authorization 

Total  Authorization. — $2,521  billion  ia  au- 
thorized at  a  9  percent  unemployment  rate 
(12  blUlon  Is  for  grants  to  local  public  works 
projects,  $376  million  for  the  job  oppor- 
tunities program,  and  $125  million  for  busi- 
ness development  loans.  $21  million  in  waste 
treatment  funds  Is  also  authorized) . 

Limits  on  authority  to  ohliffate. — ^Por  each 
half  percent  decrease  or  Increase  In  the  un- 
employment rate,  the  amoxint  available  for 
obUgatlon  of  local  pubUc  works  and  Job 
opportunities  programs  falls  or  rises  by  ^ 
of  appropriated  funds  (up  to  $600  million). 

Cost  Estimates. — ^According  to  CBO  es- 
timates, assuming  a  first  quarter  1976  imem- 
ployment level  of  7.7%  declining  to  7.4%  in 
October,  1976,  and  projecting  the  rate  of 
obligation  by  EDA,  the  probable  obligation 
totals  are: 

MiUion 

Local  public  works $736 

Job  opportunities 230 

Business  loans - 126 

Waste  treatment  funds 11 


Total  projected  obligations...  $1. 101 

KZT    PROVISIONS   OT  S.    3201 

State  and  (Mcal  Public  Works. — ^As  in  S. 
1587  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  39,  1976, 
this  bill  provides  an  additional  antl-reces- 
slon  authorization  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  programs  fOr 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
needed  capital  improvement  projects  which 
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can  begin  within  90  days  of  wpproTal.  Pay- 
rolls begin  at  that  time,  though  Federal  out- 
lays may  not  occur  for  one.  two  or  even  three 
years.  $2  biUlon  Is  authorized  at  9%  un- 
employment for  period  ending  September 
30, 1977. 

Should  the  national  unemployment  rate 
drop  below  6.5  percent,  auth<Hlty  to  obligate 
funds  under  the  public  works  grants  and 
Job  opportunity  program  Is  cut  off.  In  boiti 
programs,  70%  of  grant  funds  must  go  to 
areas  with  unemployment  levels  eqa$l  to  or 
above  the  national  rate. 

Eligible  projects  under  the  public  works 
grant  program  in  order  of  priority  Include: 

a.  projects  inactive  because  appUcant  Is 
unable  to  provide  local  matching  share  (Fed- 
eral share  up  to  100% ) 

b.  projects  halted  after  approval  because 
of  cost  overruns  (Federal  share  supplement- 
ed) 

c.  projects  initiated  by  State  and  local 
governments  without  other  Federal  partici- 
pation (up  to  100%  Federal) 

Job  Opportunities. — authorized  and  fund- 
ed dxuing  1975  for  $600  mUlion  creating  an 
estimated  100,000  direct  Jobs  (eq.ulvalent  to 
71,500  man  years  of  employment)  at  a  total 
cost  per  job  year  of  $10,875  ($7,000  Federal 
funds)  is  reauthorized  at  $375  million  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1976. 

EDA's  business  development  loan  pro- 
gram.— authorization  is  Increased  by  $125 
million  for  the  period  December  31,  1976.  Up 
to  4  percentage  points  are  provided  for  in- 
terest supplements  on  EDA  guaranteed 
loans. 

Waste  treatment  funds. — $21  million  is 
authorized  for  FY  1976  to  be  distributed  to 
those  states  and  territories  which  received 
an  aUocation  of  less  than  $7  mUllon  in 
waste  treatment  construction  grant  funds 
for  FY  1976  under  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Act.  All  states  wUl  have  a  mini- 
mum of  $7  mUllon. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  oitltled 
Job  Opportunities  Program — ^Title  X  with 
respect  to  this  pending  bill  be  printed  in 
title  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT— 
MONTOYA 

APR.  31-JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM  i— TITLE  X, 

$500,000,000  APPROPRIATED  AND  OBLIGATED  DURING 

1975 


1st  round  of 

$125,000,000      2d  round  of 
prodtMXd     $375,000,000 


ToUls 


Direct  jobs 

created 27,929  .72,929  100,223 

Man-years  jobs...  15,913  55,490  71,403 

Total  cost  per  job 

per  man-year...  tJU).926  $10,846  $10,875 

Federal  funds 

perjob $7,827  $8,829  $7,000 

Total  project 

costs i  $173,870,000  >  $601,891,000  $775, 762, 000 

Average  rate  of 

uneinpioytnent 

in  project  area 

(percent) 14.9  B 

Labor  intensity 

(costs)  (in 

percent) 72  83.4 

Average  lengtb  of 

enipK>Yn)ent 

(montns) 8  8 


I  Based  on  EDA  estimates. 
>  29  percent  nontitle  X. 
1 37  percent  nontitle  X. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Woiks  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development,  Senator  Mortota,  has  laid 


the  basis  for  the  legislation  whkii  will  be 
before  us  tomorrow,  for  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions  and  woric  on 
amoidments  that  are  to  be  offered. 

We  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worits  In  the  development  of  the 
bUl  which  is  now  pending. 

Senators  win  recall,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  inior  public  works  bin  failed  to 
have  sufficient  strength  in  the  Senate,  by 
three  votes,  to  override  the  Presidential 
veto.  I  am  always  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  a  responsibility, 
and  that  Congress  has  a  responsibility. 
There  was  an  agreement  in  the  Senate 
with  the  thinking  of  the  President,  al- 
though 63  vote^  for  an  override  did  indi- 
cate the  strong  support  of  the  Senate 
for  the  type  of  legislation  that  was  not 
brought  to  fruition.  In  the  House  of  R^>- 
resentatlves,  of  course,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial vote  for  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

It  is  my  personal  desire  as  chairman  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  and  I 
know  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  diligent  and 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  .  the  ranking  minority  member — 
in  fact,  of  all  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee— that  we  approach  this  subject 
as  we  did  before,  without  partisanship, 
and  that  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
for  the  second  time — ^hoping  that  the 
measure  that  wiU  be  passed  here  and  in 
the  otlier  body — and  win  be  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  situation  in  the  United  Estates  of 
America,  Mr.  President,  was  very  critical 
in  1962. 1  ranember  that  from  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Worits  came  tiie 
accelerated  PubUc  Worics  Act  of  that 
year.  The  unemployment  rate  In  ttie 
United  States  in  1962  was  7.1  percent. 
Today  the  unemployment  rate  is  7.5 
percent. 

I  only  wish  to  indicate  that  at  that 
time  we  felt  strongly  that  in  a  public 
works  program  the  needed  jobs  would  be 
provided.  In  addition,  there  were  lasting 
benefits  to  the  economy  throughout  the 
years  that  would  come  from  such  an  ^- 
fort.  There  were  7,700  projects  brought 
into  being  and  completed  under  the  act 
to  Which  I  have  Just  referred;  and  now 
throu^out  the  country  we  have  an  un- 
employment figure  which  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me,  and  It  Is  not  satisfactory,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  American  people.  In 
this  respect,  I  do  not  speak  fn  a  partisan 
manner;  I  speak,  I  am  sin^,  not  only  my 
thoughts  but  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

In  the  construction  industry  the  situ- 
ation is  critical.  In  Tucson.  Arts., 
for  instance.  30  percent  of  the  con- 
struction workers  are  without  jobs. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  percentage  is  21.3 
percent.  In  CUcago  it  is  27  percent; 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  it  is  37  percent; 
and  in  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  in 
CSiarleston,  it  is  47  percent  And  in  the 
city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  49  percent  of  the 
construction  workers  are  unemployed  at 
this  time.  .        '    ,;. 

This  is  a  measure,  as  I  have  iiidicated, 
that  will  be  thoroughly  debated.  _ 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  hear 
optimistic  predictions  about  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  are  told  that  the  out- 
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look  is  good,  that  the 
tors  largely  point  to 
prosperity  that  has  bden  the  general  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  for  most 
of  the  200  years  of  its  history. 

I  hope  that  these  p  'edlctions  are  true 
for  our  people  have  suffered  the  con- 
sequences of  economic  stagnation  for  too 
long.  So  far,  however,  what  we  have  are 
largely  predictions  wth  only  marginal 
improvement  in  the  Economy.  We  con- 
tinue to  be  faced  with  the  worst  economic 
downtiun  and  the  highest  unemployment 
since  the  Great  Deprasion  of  the  1930's. 
An  unemployment  rate  of  7.5  percent  is 
good  news  only  by  copiparison  with  the 
record  of  the  past  3  years.  More  than 
7  million  Americans  are  ofQcially  con- 
sidered unemployed.  The  real  unem- 
ployment level  is  eve  i  higher  when  we 
count  those  who  hai  e  been  driven  by 
discouragement  f  rcrni  he  job  market  and 
are  not  Included  in  tli  e  official  statistics. 

It  is  the  responsibl  ity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  its  great  resources  to 
help  stimulate  the  e;onomy  when  the 
private  sector  is  unable  adequately  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  recession.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  oday.  the  Public 
Works  Employment  l.ci  of  1976,  is  our 
partial  response  to  thi :  pressing  need  for 
new  Jobs.  This  legislation  particularly 
addresses  the  situatioi  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  where  ihe  unemployment 
rate  in  February  was  5.5  percent — more 
than  double  the  natic  nal  average. 

And  the  prospects  are  not  good,  de- 
spite expected  increases  in  the  dollar 
value  of  construction  contracts.  In  the 
past  5  years,  construction  levels  have 
dropped  considerably  when  measured 
against  the  constant  d  >llars  of  1967,  prior 
to  the  onset  of  rapid  ir  flation.  With  more 
than  700.000  worker;  in  the  building 
trades  unemployed,  there  is  a  substantial 
unused  capacity  for  jroviding  the  basic 
facilities  our  country  r  iceds. 

Mr.  President,  thii  bill  utilizes  the 
proven  appro£u;h  of  sublic  works  con- 
struction to  encourags  economic  recov- 
ery. Such  programs  h  ive  several  advan- 
tages: they  place  woikers  in  productive 
jobs  and  they  provide  commimlty  facili- 
ties that  can  be  us«l  for  many  years. 
The  public  works  proj  rams  of  the  1930's 
resulted  in  schools,  Ibraries,  hospitals, 
and  bulic  buildings  o :  many  types  that 
are  in  use  today. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montota)  has  qescribed  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  thie  legislation.  It  is 
a  relatively  simple  lieasure.  It  utilizes 
programs  already  in  Existence  and  does 
not  establish  any  ne 
racy.  The  programs  i 
fore,  can  be  impleme: 
The  bill  specifies,  in 
directed   to   projects 


Federal  bureauc- 
authorizes,  there- 
ted  without  delay, 
act,  that  funds  be 
which   can   begin 


within  90  days.  With  n  3  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  i  aeasure,  activities 
could  be  underway  w  xich  would  provide 
jobs  not  only  in  the  <  onstruction  Indus 
try  but  in  other  areaj ;  as  well.  Suppliers 
of  building  materials 
businesses    where 

spend  their  wages  all  \iould  benefit.  There 
is,  in  reality,  an  impo  rtant  and  valuable 
ripple  effect  associate^  with  public  works 
programs. 


and  services  and 
^ployed     workers 


Mr.  President,  public  works  programs 
have  been  criticized  as  ineffective  in 
combating  unemployment  because  of  al- 
leged slowness  in  starting  projects  once 
fvmds  are  available.  This  is  not  a  valid 
argument.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  be 
some  time  lag,  but  commitments  must 
be  made  now  for  construction  to  start  in 
the  months  ahead.  Furthermore,  outlays 
of  money  start  immediately  after  proj- 
ects are  approved. 

This  legislation  is  flexible.  It  authorizes 
funds  to  be  released  on  the  basis  of  un- 
employment levels,  making  more  money 
available  should  imemployment  increase. 
The  flexibility  also  extends  to  the  type 
of  projects  which  can  be  imdertaken. 
They  could  be  new  construction  or  they 
could  be  repair  and  renovation  of  exist- 
ing facilities.  They  could  be  activities  in 
which  there  is  other  Federal  participa- 
tion or  they  could  be  projects  which  are 
strictly  local  in  nature.  The  common  fea- 
ture is  their  ability  to  be  initiated  quickly 
and  to  remove  workers  from  the  jobless 
lists. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  Is  an 
additional  authorization  of  $375  million 
for  the  job  opportunities  program.  That 
program  was  initiated  less  than  2  years 
ago  and  has  already  demonstrated  to  be 
an  effective  job  creator.  During  the  past 
year,  $500  million  were  appropriated  and 
obligated  for  the  job  opportimities  pro- 
gram. This  resulted  in  100.223  direct  jobs 
or  71,403  man -year  jobs.  The  average 
cost  of  $10,875  per  job  makes  this  a 
particularly  attractive  program,  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  the  long-term 
beneflts  of  the  resulting  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  are  rightly 
concerned  with  the  level  of  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  examine  Government  out- 
lays carefully  and  use  restraint  in  the 
conduct  of  Federal  activities.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  meets  the  require- 
ments of  fiscal  responsibility.  Its  maxl- 
miun  cost  is  $2.5  billion.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  but  it  is 
relatively  modest  when  compared  with 
the  need  and  with  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  imemployment.  Placing 
workers  in  jobs  would  sharply  reduce  the 
cost  of  unemployment  beneflts  and  other 
social  services  so  that  tax  users  would 
once  again  become  tax  payers. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  attitude  of  com- 
mittee members  following  the  vote  on 
the  veto  of  the  earlier  measure.  Under 
Senator  Montoya's  leadership,  we  began 
worj:  immediately  to  write  the  bill  now 
before  us.  Important  contributions  were 
made  to  this  effort  by  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  Senator  James  McClure, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee.  All 
members  of  our  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee recognized  the  need  to  end  the  reces- 
sion in  this  covmtry  and  I  am  apprecia- 
tive of  the  concern  and  involvement  in 
this  legislation  of  Senator  Eomms 
MusKiE,  Senator  MncE  Gravel.  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Senator  Quentiw 
Bttroick,  Senator  John  Citlver,  Senator 
Robert   Morgan,   Senator  Gary   Hart, 


Senator  James  Buckley,  Senator  Rc»ert 
Stafford,  and  Senator  Pete  Dombnici. 

Mr.  President,  spring  is  traditionally 
the  beginning  of  the  construction  season. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  this  legislation  not  only  to 
facilitate  expeditious  use  of  these  fimds 
but  also  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
restoring  economic  health  to  our  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Public  WdTfe 
Committee  and  recommend  it  to  my'^l- 
leagues.  The  bill  provides  authorizations 
of  $2.5  billion  through  fiscal  year  1977, 
comprising  $2  billion  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  public  works 
projects;  $375  million  for  the  Jobs  Op- 
portunities program — title  X;  $125  mil- 
lion increase  for  working  capital  loans 
to  prevent  loss  of  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  and  $21  million  in  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grant  funds  to  three 
States  and  three  territories.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure which  will  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  today,  I  believe,  without 
jeopardizing  fiscal  responsibility  or  the 
significant  progress  toward  full  economic 
recovery  we  are  achieving. 

A  new  section  of  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  authorizes  $2  billion  for  local 
public  work  projects.  Three  categories  of 
projects  are  eligible  for  grants.  First  pri- 
ority is  accorded  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects inactive  because  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion is  unable  to  provide  the  matching 
share.  Projects  that  have  not  begim  solely 
because  of  the  applicant's  inability  to 
provide  the  local  matching  share  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
eligible  for  funding. 

Second  priority  is  assigned  to  federally 
assisted  projects  authorized  before  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  original  amount  obli- 
gated because  of  rapid  increases  in  wages 
or  costs  of  materials.  Supplementary  as- 
sistance could  be  provided  to  allow  such 
projects  to  be  completed;  provided  the 
additional  Federal  assistance  on  a  cost 
overrun  project  does  not  exceed  the  max- 
itavaa  allowable  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral share. 

Third  priority  is  assigned  to  100  per- 
cent federally  assisted  State  and  local 
government  projects  for  construction, 
renovation,  repair  or  other  improvements 
to  public  facilities. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  additional 
$375  million  for  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  for  title  X  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
the  Jobs  Opportunities  program. 

An  objection  often  raised  against  tem- 
porary government  job  creation  pro- 
grams is  that,  although  temporary,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  after  the 
need  for  them  has  passed.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  "trigger"  mechanism  that  would 
release  funds  as  unemployment  increases 
and  cut  back  funds  as  the  jobless  rate 
falls.  Specifically,  the  authority  to  obli- 
gate appropriations  is  tied  to  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  quarterly  imemploy- 
ment rate.  The  authority  to  obligate 
appropriations  available  under  section 
107  and  title  X  is  reduced  by  one-fourth 
of  the  funds  appropriated  each  time  the 
quarterly  unemployment  rate  declines  by 
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one-half  of  1  percent  from  a  base  of  9 
percent.  On  the  other  hand,  for  each  in- 
crease of  one-half  of  1  percent  in  the 
quarterly  national  unemployment  rate 
up  to  9  percent,  authority  to  obUgate 
funds  would  increase  by  one-fourth  of 
appropriations,  up  to  the  maximum  au- 
thorization of  $2,375  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  trigger 
mechanism  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  this  countercyclical  legislation.  As 
the  recovery  progresses  and  full  employ- 
ment is  achieved,  a  fundamental  con- 
sideration will  be  an  orderly  recovery 
that  avoids  another  infiationary  spiral. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  take  care  to  as- 
sure the  impact  Is  not  felt  at  the  wrong 
time  and  in  the  wrong  amount. 

The  bill  directs  that  70  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  public 
works  and  job  opportunities  programs 
shall  be  available  to  areas  having  unem- 
ployment rates  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  months  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate.  The  remain- 
ing 30  percent  of  funds  is  reserved  for 
applicants  from  areas  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  excess  of  6V2  percent  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
months,  but  less  than  the  national  un- 
employment rate.  No  area  with  less  than 
6'2  percent  unemployment  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  projects  within 
a  proposed  project  area  also  are  estab- 
lished. These  are:  First,  the  severity  and 
duration  of  unemployment;  second,  the 
level  and  nature  of  construction  unem- 
ployment; and  third,  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  is  expected  is  expected  to 
reduce  unemployment  in  the  project 
area.  In  addition,  cost  overrun  projects 
selected  must  be  "job  effective"  and  must 
clearly  benefit  the  community  or  region. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  State 
may  receive  more  than  15  percent  of 
available  funds  nor  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  title  n  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1976 
authorization  for  business  development 
programs  from  $75  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion. The  section  also  provides  an  interest 
subsidy  of  up  to  4  percentage  points  on 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  program. 

This  provision  is  intended  as  an  anti- 
recessionary measure,  to  be  used  to  aid 
firms  suffering  from  the  current  reces- 
sion. Additionally,  the  interest  subsidy 
is  to  be  used  when  high  interest  rates 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive  for  a 
Ann  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
continue  current  operations. 

Finally,  section  14  of  the  bill  contain  - 
an  authorization  of  $21  million  to  be 
distributed  to  those  states  and  terri- 
tories which  received  an  allocation  of 
less  than  $7  million  in  waste  treatment 
construction  grant  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  This  authorization  is 
intended  to  provide  a  minimum  of  $7  mil- 
lion to  each  State,  as  defined  under  the 
act.  Because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  made  available  to  three 
States  and  three  territories  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  a  few  projects  have  exhausted  their 
total  allocation  of  funds  which  were  to 
continue  through  September  30,   1977. 


This  provision  is  a  "stop  gap"  measure. 
The  Public  Works  Commltt^  intends 
later  In  this  session  to  provide  for  a  gen- 
eral construction  grant  authorization  to 
be  made  available  to  all  States  for  fiscal 
year  1977  under  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  bill  re- 
pcMTted  by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
but  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
strain from  amendments  that  would  en- 
cumber the  measure.  A4I  have  previously 
stated,  my  support  for  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  does  not  imply  that  I 
could  support  it  if  the  bill  becomes  a 
"Christmas  tree"— either  a  greatly  en- 
larged measure  by  additional  authoriza- 
tions or  if  additional  subject  matter  is 
added  to  it. 

I  can  understand  that  many  of  us  con- 
sider favorably  additional  proposals  or 
expanded  authorizations.  I  do  not  argue 
with  the  objectives  of  some  of  these  pro- 
posals but  believe  strongly  that  each 
should  be  considered  separately  and  on 
its  own  merits. 

It  has  now  been  a  year  since  S.  1587 — 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1975 — was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Im- 
portantly, and  I  believe  relevant  to  our 
consideration,  it  is  no  longer  the  time 
when  this  measure  was  originally  pro- 
posed, considered,  and  passed.  Circum- 
stances— the  jobs  situation  and  the  mo- 
mentum and  direction  of  the  economy — 
are  entirely  different  today. 

A  year  ago  the  economy  was  still  de- 
clining and  unemplosrment  rising.  More 
important,  the  bottom  was  not  yet  fore- 
seen, and  in  fact  many  projections  of 
both  government  and  private  economists 
were  pessimistic  if  not  bleak.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
its  June  30,  1975,  report  on  the  economy 
projected  unemployment  rates  for  1976 
between  7.8  percent  and  8.2  percent.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its  report 
of  March  1975,  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  estimated  unemploy- 
ment would  exceed  9  percent  during  the 
last  half  of  1975.  It  was  within  the  con- 
text of  projections  such  as  these  and 
with  the  background  of  a  sagging  econ- 
omy with  the  bottom  yet  unforeseen  that 
we  passed  the  bill  later  vetoed — a  $6  bil- 
Uon  measure  containing  three  different 
titles  and  presenting  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate issues. 

Fortunately,  these  projections  did  not 
materialize.  At  7.5  percent  the  rate  Is 
more  than  a  full  percentage  point  lower 
than  last  October.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  bleak  economic  reports  last  summer 
when  the  vetoed  measure  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  today  we  are 
almost  daily  receiving  encouraging  eco- 
nomic reports — pointing  to  a  sound, 
oi-derly  recovery  that  appears  to  be  sus- 
tainable. Importantly,  the  recovery  is 
progressing  without  a  resurgence  of  rapid 
infiation  that  if  it  quickens  could  under- 
mine consumer  confidence  and  threaten 
the  recovery. 

Furthermore,  the  recovery  we  are  ex- 
periencing is  broad  based,  including  al- 
most every  sector  of  the  economy.  For 
February,  the  composite  hidex  of  leading 
econ<Mnic  Indicators  rose  0.8  percent  indi- 
cating further  economic  growth  in  the 
next  few  monUis.  Housing  starts  surged 


to  the  highest  rate  in  nearly  2  srears,  up 
27  percent  frc«n  January  starts  and  63 
percent  ahead  of  the  year -earlier  pace 
when  housing  hit  bottom.  Also,  industrial 
output  climbed  for  the  10th  consecutive 
month. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  significant 
IHt)gress  toward  recovery  to  date,  the 
projections  of  continued  strong  improve- 
ment, and  an  underlying  threat  that  in- 
fiation could  accelerate  and  threaten  the 
recovery,  I  will  oppose  amendments  to 
this  bill  that  would  enlarge  the  authori- 
zations or  add  new  programs  and  I  will 
not  support  the  bill  if  it  is  greatly  ex- 
panded. Stable  growth  of  the  economy 
through  responsible  fiscal  management, 
confidence  of  the  people  that  we  do  not 
just  throw  programs  together  and  Treas- 
ury money  about,  and  recognition  that 
responses  must  be  timely  and  respect  an 
order  of  priorities,  may  be  of  greater  in- 
fluence and  equal  bwiefit  to  our  Nation's 
health  and  welfare. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  study 
this  legislation,  but  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  would  be  a  great  deal 
closer  to  the  mark,  and  would  stand  a 
much  better  chance,  it  would  seem,  of 
being  signed  by  the  President,  than  the 
$6  billion  bill  which  passed  Congress 
earlier  and  was  vetoed,  and  the  veto 
sustained  here  In  the  Senate.  I  just  hope 
that  the  unanimous  bipartisan  position 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
be  held  tomorrow. 

Tliere  are  rumors  that  some  pretty  big 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  this  bill, 
that  there  wiU  be  an  effort  to  turn  it 
back  again  into  the  kind  of  budget-bust- 
ing bill  that  we  confronted  earlier.  But 
I  know  that  if  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
unanimous  against  such  amendments, 
we  would  have  a  chance,  perhaps,  of  de- 
feating them  and  keeping  the  bill  as  re- 
ported intact. 

If  we  did  that,  then  I  think  there 
would  be  at  least  the  possibility  that 
we  might  be  enacting  legislation  rather 
than  engaging  in  a  futile  pc^Ucal  ex- 
ercise. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF 
SENATOR  BROOKE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  cm  tomorrow,  under  the 
standing  order.  Mr.  Brockx  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  prior 
to  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Leahy,  for 
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whose  recognition  4^ 
been  entered. 

The  PRESIDINGa 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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order  has  already 
OFFICER.  Without 


ORDER  ADDING'  SENATOR  HUD- 
DLESTON  TO  LlST  OP  SENATORS 
WHO  WILL  DEB  \TE  TAX  REFORM 


ccDsent 


Senai  ors 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous 
spect  to  those 
engage  in  colloquy 

form.  Mr.  Ht7DDLESTi>N 

he  be  allotted  10 
Cranston  for  whom 
been  entered,  be 
rather   than   5 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING! 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


9YRD.  Mr.  President, 
that,  with  re- 
who  are  going  to 
;omorrow  on  tax  re- 
be  added  and  that 
minutes,  and  that  Mr. 
an  order  has  already 
illotted    15   minutes 
as   previously 


miiutes 


ORDER  AUTHO: 
IN 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I   ask   unanimous 
Senators  who  are 
form  colloquy  may 
or  to  other  Senators 
that  they  not  be 
the  order  as  stated 

The  PRESIDING] 
objection,  it  is  so  oipered. 


OFFICER.  Without 


iRI  aNG  DISCRETION 
YIELD  [NG  TIME 


I  lYRD.  Mr.  President, 
consent   that   those 

ei  igaged  in  the  tax  re- 
iTield  to  one  another 
from  their  time  and 

r^uired  to  appear  In 
n  the  order  entered. 
OFFICER.  Without 


ORDER  FOR  RECC  GNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS MANSFTELD  AND  GRIF- 
FIN, TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  5201 


Sen  itors '. 


Grot  IN 


Mr.    ROBERT 
aforementioned 
their  orders,  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Mansfieli 
utes  and  Mr. 
after  which  there 
transaction  of 
not  to  extend  beyorjd 
with  statements 
utes  each,  and  that 
routine  morning 
simie   conslderatior 
business.  S.  3201 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 


BYRD.   After  the 

have  completed 

unanimous  consent 

be  allotted  10  min- 

10  minutes  each, 

oe  a  period  for  the 

routine  morning  business 

the  hour  of  1  p.m., 

limited  therein  to  5  min- 

at  the  conclusion  of 

business  the  Senate  re- 

of   the  unfinished 


OFFICER.  Without 


01  dered. 


PRO'  5RAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ]  JYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  coivene  at  10:15  a.m. 
tomorrow.  After  th(  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  be<n  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Brooke  will  be 
recognized  for  not  l  o  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  Mr.  Lta  hy  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  >  minutes.  Following 
Mr.  Leahy,  the  following  Senators  will 
engage  in  a  coUoqu: '  on  tax  reform.  They 
will  be  limited  to  15  minutes  each  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Htjddleston,  for  v  hom  the  order  has 
been  previmisly  ent  >red  aUottlng  15  min- 
utes and  10  minutes  respectively.  These 
Senators  will  not  necessarily  appear  in 
the  order  listed.  ']'hey  are  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Kknnedt,  ]  loLLnros,  Hukphrey. 
Musxn,  Haskkli.,  Hathaway,  Clakk, 
BinfPKRs,    Bath,     ^cOovirit,    Church, 


Proxmire,  Cranston,  Glenn,  Gary  Hart, 
Phillip    A.    Hart,    Metcalf,    Jackson, 

Biden,  and  Hxtddleston. 

Following  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators,  who  will  discuss  tax  re- 
form, Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  pan.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each.  Upon  the 
consummation  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  then-imfinished  business,  the  public 
works  bill  S.  3201.  Rollcall  votes  are 
anticipated  on  amendments  thereto  and 
motions  in  relation  thereto  and  hopefully 
final  passage  thereof. 

Other  measures  may  be  called  up  dur- 
ing the  day.  And,  of  course,  conference 
reports  being  privileged  matters  may  be 
called  up  and  votes  may  occur  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10: 15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:07 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, April  13, 1976,  at  10: 15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  12,  1976: 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Himg  Wai  Cbing,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a  Oov- 
ernor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1981,  vice  John  Y.  Ing,  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

UNE   OF   the   air   rORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Ackerman,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adame,  Frederick  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Gordon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamson.  Derry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adcock,  Eddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adee,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adelman,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agar,  Jaimes  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agile,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUey,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alllflon,  Gary  G.,  46ft-58-2171. 
AUport.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alnwlclc.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Leslie  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angle,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Angllss,  Wmiam  W.,  047-30-«460. 
Anselmo,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apsrlclo,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ai>el,  Larry  A.,  60&-48-9671. 
Arellano,  Gustavo  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Assaf ,  Frank  N.,  n,  266-^4-2627. 
Athaa,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkins,  Benny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augustine,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Jlmmle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  WllUam  R.,  n,  248-6S-5972. 
Auten,  Jlmmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auth,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avis,   Bertram,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baak,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babbidge,  Mitchael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablone,  WlUiam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BacheUer,  Burton  P.  C,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baddley,  Benny  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balnbridge,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bajuk,  Terence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Bert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Kenneth  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ozrow  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldock,  Jessie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Rey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaU.  WUlis  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballentlne,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balut,  Ramon  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Elliott  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlneau,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beury,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlne,  Harris  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartrand,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batten,  Virgil  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baty.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baiishke,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bavaria,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  Curtis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner.  Stanley  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beekman,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beezley,  Ronnie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beland,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belisle,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellanca,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellg,  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Eduard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Cyril  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Forrest  H.,  Jr.,  482-3S-7772. 
Bennett,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  KUe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Leroy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Albert  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard,  Samuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessette,  Carol  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessette,  Duane  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessette,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethel,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevans,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevelhymer,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biehle,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birmingham,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blss,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blsset,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  James  H..  Jr..  458-^6-6575. 
Blahous,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ' 
Blals,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaker.  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blasingaxne,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blatter,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blazek,  Mlroslav  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bliss,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bloom.  PhUlp  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloimt.  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  •' 

Blount.  Harris  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  '"■ 

Blue,  Harry  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blumenthal,  Morris  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobek,  Andrew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobick,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehme,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  -» 

Bohmf  alk,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Dyer.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bookout,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouth,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordeaux,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borllng,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouquet,  Victor  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower,  Larry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Bruce  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Ruddy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowser,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Box,  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boylngton,  Gregory.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boys,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braden,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Tim,  464-^4-0757. 
Bragg,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandner,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brtmson,  Claudo  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brawley.  Horace  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazelton,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen.  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Darlene  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlesacher,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright,  Edward  G.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinker.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltz,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwell,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broderick,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Sonny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brost,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brost,  Harold  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower.  Barry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gamett  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leland  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lester  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Marvin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  Millard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummett.  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Br\mimund,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunner.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brush,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchan,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchen,  MJchael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchholz,  Francis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Virgil  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budge,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugeda,  Richard  B.,  284-34--5883. 
Bukovec,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buiiard,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunton,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buoni,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buran,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burba,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burris,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushey,  Jatties  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busko,  George,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butchko.  Michael  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Jack  v.,  383-32^129. 
Butler,  Jlmmle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Butler,  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ,,  - 

Butler,  Tommy  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Butters.  Jerrold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  William  B.,  089-SO-8316. 
Callahan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

CampbeU,  Clarence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Dennis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canavan,  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Edw«rd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Charles  C,  299-^0-0743. 
Gary,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cari>enter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Chalmers  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Howard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i. 

CarroU,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Frederick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Grey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  John  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carty.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver.  James  I.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cech,  Paul  F'.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Centala,  Martin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chace,  Henry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Otis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  Jack  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChelUnd,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  William  F.,  IV..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheshire,  Frank  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnut.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chltwood,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstlson,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Albert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  L3mn  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Colin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllatt,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloutler,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clowers,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coble,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofod,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Archie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  ISonald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colwell,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gongdon,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connaughton,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Darvan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Garth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolldge,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copenhaver,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  240--58-3866. 
Cordera,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corson,  Howard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costaln,  Richard  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  Austin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courndyer,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Harla  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Wajme  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craun,  Barbara  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  John  N.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creel,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crisp,  Bobby  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Dennis  E.,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruickshank,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnma,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cubberly,  Robert  L.,  370-33-O794. 
Cummins,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


^ 


N 


Cunnln^uun.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ciurey,  Jotm  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Currle,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Currle.  Tom  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curtis,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  '■ 

Cuskey.  BuaseU  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Czajkowakl.  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DaUy,  James  W.,  436-53-«467. 

Dalton.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalton,  3<Am  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Damlco,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dan»,  SUvlo  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daudrt,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson,  Jotm  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davidson,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  lUchard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  David  P.,  194-38-38S3. 

Daylor,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debell,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decarlo,  Louis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decker,  Charles  E.,  1&&-30-6936. 

Decker,  Meredith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S^Peep,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-^^•Bfrank,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DelbAhouasaye,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DeUduka,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DellsanU.  NeU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DeUaperuta.  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delony.  RUey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DemlchaeU,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•Dempsey.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denend,  LesUe  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

Devlto,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devorshak,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dew,  Raleigh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dewhurst,  Louis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dice.  Wilbur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlederlng.  Lonnto  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillon,  Butler  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DiUon.  PaiU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dillow,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUworth,  BUly  G.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dinsmore.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dirga,  Richkrd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diver,  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Divers,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlvlch,  Duane  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobberfuhl,  GerUd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donley,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  •• 

Dorwart,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doty,  Edouard  R.  L..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dow,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downes,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Etowns.  Clelland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drake.  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dreyer,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DriacoU,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EWsooU,  Alfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DrlscoU,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DroiUn,  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  > 
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Lee,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeper,  Joe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LeU,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemon,  Melville  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenart,  Ernest  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenihan  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lent,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lentz.  Owen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenz.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lepo,  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Letoumeau.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Letzkus.  WlUiam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leuck,  Prank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewallen,  Farrell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Durwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Liggett,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Light,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uoi.  Rudolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livesey,  James  A..  563^0-6879. 

Loar.  Dennis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loescher,  Helmuth  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LoUis.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lombardo,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long.  WUliam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lonneman,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenzetti.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loits,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Louden,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Louk,  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loving.  Ben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LowmlUer,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Jon  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Victor  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckett.  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydick.  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman.  Roderick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Aubrey  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Laurence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  William  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maakestad,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MabUf.  Arnold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macartney,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacDonald,  RiisseU  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackay.  Roderlc  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackenzie.  Alexander,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclaren.  AUan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLeod.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPberson,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddock.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mage,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Joseph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malka.  Kenneth  L..  505-^3-0322. 


Malorka.  PhlUp  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUison.  Lawrence,  O0»-aft-8776. 
ManesB,  Stony  F..  2S8-60-0S3S. 

Maney.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manly,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manring,  Michael  M.,  5S8-S6-4460. 

Marano,  Pranklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marcks,  Frederick  C,  les-M-^TOSa. 

Martin,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marttn.  Jon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Idury  C.  844  34  8107. 

Martin,  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mastal,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mataluccl.  Rudolph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mather.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biathlson.  Robert  A..  037-23-^127. 

Mauldln,  WinXord  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxfield.  James  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayberry,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maybury.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mazurkiewlcz,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mazzei.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAlister.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCarf,  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCaU.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCants.  Arthur  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormack.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCreary,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCright.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCune,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  DeU  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Huey  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McEwen.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFarlane.  Peter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOIohon.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGowan.  Clarence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHugh.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mcintosh.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzie.  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzie,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McEIinley.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnsey,  WUliam  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMahon,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWlIUams,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meaux,  Chester  L.,  436-^0-0583. 

Meer.  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier.  Jerold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meinhardt,  Plorian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melton,  Undy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercer,  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Merkel.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mesaersmith.  John  D..  220  46  4861. 

Metcalf.  WHUam  J..  Jr..  55<»-4?-94*«. 

Metzler.  PhlUp  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meusch.  Johnny  D..  644  34  4303. 

Meyer,  Alton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mezzapelle,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael.  Jercune  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Middleton.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bdiki,  Jcdin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Milford.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  David  A.,  564-42- -6992. 
Mitchell.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlynek,  PhiUip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moats.  WUton  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUy.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monahan.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monclvalz.  AdoUo,  466  64  6080. 
Monroe.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montague.  David  P..  010-32^766. 
Mooney,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Edwin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moores.  Lee  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morando.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  PhilUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muehlhof,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mimdy,  WUliam  E..  358-53^5483. 
Murphy.  BUI  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murtha.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgravea.  DarreU  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Muaselnum,  Stephen  O.,  }70-36-1636. 
Myers.  Edward  P.,  274-3  5-3680. 
Myers,  Leonard  L.,  477-  J4-7671; 
Myers.  Thomas  O.,  613-  )4-3364. 
Nagel,  Lester  X.,  288-33-  >780. 
NaUe.  Richard  Q^  475-31 1-3626. 
Namaksy.  Adolpb  J^Jr..  )l&-30-4677. 
Nance,  Keith  J..  637-32-  J673. 
Napier,  WUton  K..  232-6  >-4385. 
Neal.  James  T..  382-34-8 176. 
Neal,  Robert  D.,  620-38-  5216. 
Needs.  Robert  L.,  286-28  -68 IS. 
Neff,  Wmiam  T.,  294-30-  6148. 
Neighbor,  William  A.,  3fi  J-32-8372. 
Nelsen.  Gary  L..  473-40-  1874. 
Nelson.  Donald  K..  011-S  8-8462. 
Nelson,  Glen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  A..  267-4{  -3623. 
Nelson,  Vincent  B.,  370-  (4-0035. 
Nelsson,  Pranz  E.,  631-3i  1-3980. 
Neubauer.  Charles  H..  Ji .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neukamm,  Dayid  J..  386  -38-3395. 
Nemnayer,  Robert  C,  47  )-40-3462. 
Newcomb,  Sidney  H.,  26)  -60-4498. 
NeweU,  William  R..  219-  J6-9851. 
Nlckla,  Raymond  H..  10(  -32-8144. 
Nlelson,  Steve  W.,  489-4: 1-4326. 
NlemantsverDrlei;,     WU  Ham    Q., 
8048. 
Nolen,  Michael  E.,  314—  {6-4984. 
Noneman,  Charles  H.,  41 9-40-8371. 
Nope.  DarreU  A.,  436-42-  7856. 
Norman.  Dale  L.,  442-34  -9964. 
Norwood.  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nosal,  MelTln  A.,  506-3&  -8091. 
Novak,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak.  Frederick  E..  02(— 28-8914. 
Nununl.  Richard  I..  390-  34-6491. 
Obeck,  Gary  P.,  168-28-)  1488. 
Oberry,  Carl  G..  363-34- 1273. 
Offer,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OOrady,  Richard  E.,  48!  -44--4183. 
O'Hara.  WlUlam  P..  081-  30-3322. 
O'Keefe,  Richard  D.,  &5S  -6O-O608. 
O'Keefe,  Timothy  P.,  J  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clear,  Richard  J.,  567-5;  -4439. 
Olsen.  Gerald  E.,  396-30  -7781. 
Olsen.  William  A..  150-2 1-4696. 
O'Mara,  Raymond  E.,  14  )-32-1796. 
Opgenorth,  Carl  R.,  391-  36-3012. 
Ormand.  James  P..  Jr..  2 18-52-2147. 
Ornowskl,  Joseph  R.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orion.  Stephen  I.,  361-3  1-2952. 
Osborne,  Edward  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Toflf  M.,  Jr..  426-  r8-0725. 
Paepcke.  John  E.  C..419-  46-8304. 
Paine,  Frank  G..  301-32-  9607. 
Panek.  Robert  J.,  325-32  -2774. 
PaoUno,  J«An  J..  523-46  -5352. 
Pappas,  Frederick  G..  Jr ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parham.  Clayton  E..  268  -64-8959. 
Parker,  James  L.  573-38  -7523. 
Parker,  Truman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Thomas  V.,  256i58-1373. 
Parsons,  Wallace  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge,  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patchett.  Ronald  D..  Oejl-32-7349. 
Patterson,  Thomas  J,  -J 23-50-6436. 
Patzlg.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Gerald  P..  469-36-  8280. 
Payne,  Calvin  D..  571-4  >-8075. 
Peaslee.  James  R..  076-;  2-8669. 
Peden.  Roger  L.,  426-58  -0116. 
Pedersen.  Clifford  W.,  5  6-34-3627. 
Peel,  James  P.,  273-26-'  :920. 
Pembleton.  WUlis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn.  Richard  L..  Jr..  4  8-44-7041. 
Perry.  Sandra  J..  072-3(  -8996. 
Prister.  Lewis  M..  Jr.,  10[)-32-1393. 
Phalln,  Frederick  T.,  23  4-66-4285. 
PhUarlck,  Carleton  R.,  J  64-40-2192. 
PhUlp,  Allan  S.,  426-62- <X)92. 
Plcchioni,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens,  WlUUm  E.,  Ill  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnckney,  Scott  S.,  532-^36-3119. 
Piatt,  Thomas  H.,  028-^8-4138. 
Pochop,  Harold  D.,  504-fl4-9171. 
PoUock,  Robert  G.,  622-h44-9966. 
PoUock,  Roger  K..  IV,  8*9-26-1795. 
Pombrlo,  Richard  G.,  0  »-22-79e7. 
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Pomeroy,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Fred  H.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poyle,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Precious,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prendergast,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Presar,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preston,  Forbes  D.,  193-30—0560. 

Prlbus,  Glenn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlester,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prime,  Louis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlndle,  Hoyt  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prltchard.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Proctor,  Armond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provart,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provines,  James  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruitt,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purdom,  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purlnton.  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quick.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quimby.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rafel.  Harvey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randall.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rasults,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ray,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raymond.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rech.  Adam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
304-86-  Reely,  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

o«rt-oo-  Reeves,  Raymond  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Regelf,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relchert,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reid,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relter,  Robert  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rekenthaler,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Repak,  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Fodte  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes.  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhyne,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ribble.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  Reld  C.  528-40--4352. 

Richards.  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchert,  Martin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ricks,  Keith  H.,  518-^0-5189. 

Rider,  Ernest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ridgway,  Charles  Z.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgby,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlngley.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ritchie,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robben,  Robert  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robbins,  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Franklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Dennis  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Marion  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robeson,  Fletcher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rockstad,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roe,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roeder,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roehm,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rohland.  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rokke.  Ervin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Romero,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rounds,  Gordon  M.,  644  44  6177. 

Rousey,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roush.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowland,  Lewis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowley,  WUliam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roylance.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ruch.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Running.  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutledge,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabln,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saccolitl,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sacre.  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sailer,  Allen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salminen,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salvatore,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sampson,  Orwyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandberg,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandholzer,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santos,  Valerio  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sapp,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sartor,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyer,  Allan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schaal,  wmiam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffers.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schannep,  Robert  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharon,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaur,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScheU,  Roger  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlchtle,  Casper  J.,  Jr..  609-88-^)983. 
Schnegelberger.  David  J.,  14e-28-e275. 
Schneider.  Alfred  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenecker,  Warren  K.,  60^-16-9687, 
Schramme,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwank.  Jock,  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwarzenbach,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclble,  Robert  H.,  HI,  212-34^3242. 
Scott,  Hanson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  RandaU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Thomas  W... XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrlbrlck,  Frank  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scuderi,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUgman,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUers,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selzer,  Franklyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senft.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serventl.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  Richard  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaltry.  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherlock,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Wiley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrod.  Jeredy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Isham  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook,  Howard  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shore,  Clement  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrlver,  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidletsky,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegel,  RusseU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sierra,  Hector  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmaltls,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmanskl.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  William,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpler,  Malcolm  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slstrunk,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slum,  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklimer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slocum,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Glen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Rodger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoot,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Baxter  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Arnold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Socolofsky,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soder.  Ludwig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sou,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommerfeld,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Jerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaulding.  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spear,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speed.  Thomas  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speight,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spongberg,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stachurski.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steckley,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Steele,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Steeves.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinlnger,  Warren  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SteU,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelmar,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephans.  Victor  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Gorham  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Russell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Jan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Merlin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  WUlUm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocks,  Johnnie  C,  Jr.,  436--44-7990. 
Stogdill.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolworthy,  WUlard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strange,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strayer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stretchberry,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumm,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter,  Franklin  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svitenko,  Lewis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swann,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweigart,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swett,  David  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydow,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symonds.  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talbott,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taus,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Leroy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teer,  Walter  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teitler,  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telford,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tessmer,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thacker,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thar,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThedXord,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Jackson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Clayton  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Floyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompeon,  Reynold  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Wesley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomburg,  Richarl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Attwood  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlce.  Russell  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlches,  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiedman,  Allen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllghman,  Tliomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlllander,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tilley,  Lloyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmberman,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm.  Loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomasetti,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson.  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  Dale  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traudt,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tribble,  Donnie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlbula,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimpl,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troffo,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trowbridge,  Richard  P.,  324r-28-2562. 
Troyer,  Corlyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truesdale,  Ross  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Try,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tulte.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turoff,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twlgg,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulm.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umstot,  Denis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undlin,  Jesse  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Urbanskl.  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VallenUny.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallerie,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ValaUen,  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancura.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanorf .  Armiand  JEL,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpelt,  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Va\ighn,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vecchio,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veeser,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vergamlni,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vetrand,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vichifrguerrf .  Claude  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vickers,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vilseck,  Avtgust  K.,  Jr.,  190-28-  9804. 
Vincent,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VloU,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VitarelU.  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vizcarra.  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volonis.  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wachtmann,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walght,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldorp.  Park  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  aark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  PhUlp  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Hoyt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  WlUlam  A..  406-44^5100. 
Walsh.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walton.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warack.  Christian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  anice  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warfel,  Clarence  A.  B..  31 5-40-76 lfi.r^ 


Wamer,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Ted  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waylett,  Dan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherbef ,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherbif ,  Niel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weathers,  George  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Allan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weekley,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehman,  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welde,  Anthony  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendland,  Gustav  E..  .•XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weskamp,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Nell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Wesley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  WUUam  O..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westbrook,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Maurice  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  James  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltley,  Lee  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitman,  Walter  T.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckman.  Douglas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ynden,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wletlng,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUcox.  Chris  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkinson.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson.  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUUams.  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Harry  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmiams.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlis  Myron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllmore,  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Wilson,  Bernard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   v 
Wilson,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wilson,  Heary  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUaon,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlmBnyw,  Peter  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkelman.  Alton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkl^leck.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winters.  WUUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witt.  Harry  J.,  n.  396-3a-6948. 
Wolf.  AUen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoUe.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolff.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoUr,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfswlnkel.  Donald  L..  479-38-0^2. 
Womack,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Loren  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodman,  Lloyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Robol  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell.  Malodim  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woznlak,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wtay,  Duane  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  wniiam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wurstner,  Remand  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Jamas  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WyUe,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynne,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarborough,  FhlUp  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Targo.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarrlgle.  Robert  C  660-44-^5381. 
Yoakvim,  Victor  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
You^g,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  WUliam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZaccagnUio,  Salvatore  A..  1 12-30-7979. 
Zehrer,  Frederick  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ziegler,  Gary  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltler,  Frame  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeller,  Eldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zersen,  WUUam  F.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zleg,  Duane  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZoUner.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zupke,  Everett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zych,  Leonard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CHAPLAIN  coaps 

BaUnt.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee.  Bob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falcone.  EmiUo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllhooley,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlin,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghsmlth,  DarreU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Arnold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaPlante,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  John  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Gene  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MetcaU,  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somma,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlUms.  Russell  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Donald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Theodore  J..026-24-O025. 

JT7DGE  ADVOCATE 

Brothers,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt.  WlUlam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kastl,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KuhneU,  Rudolph  R.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Paul  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  PhUlp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rengerl,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  M.  CuUle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sessoms.  PhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamer,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  251-4+L7883. 
WUUams,  Conward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NTTRSE  COaPS 

Adams,  Lena  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Rhea  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkmson,  AngeUca,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUes.  Mary  P..  26l-44-«606. 
Bennett,  Carol  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i : 

Callst,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  _    .  .  • 
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Cook.  Virginia  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  Joy  M.r  437-58-;  584. 
Dye.  Beverly  J.,  314-42  «058. 
Foreter.  Mary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friday.  Blanche  B.,  171J-26-8303. 
GentUe.  Margaret  A.,  1  (6-26-4082. 
Golns.  PhyUlB  N.,  278-5  0-1761. 
Howard,  Caryl  J..  609-2  B-9721 . 
Hucklns,  E>onna  D.,  372  -30-4485. 
Hiiskey.  Dora  F.,  249-5^  -9804. 
Johnson,  Mary  K..  415-  B2-3420. 
Kendall,  Nora  M.,  245-SO-6568. 
Kirn,  Georgia  A.,  515-2  k-8125. 
Korach.  Margaret  M.,  1 13-26-3256. 
Kreth.  Erneat  H.,  Jr.,  1J4-26-7061. 
Kujawa,  Dolores  M..  06<5-3O-2O78. 
Least.  Thomas  S..  066-^4-5535. 
Lee,  Florence  L.,  244-5(  -8960. 
Lehman.  William  W..  2<  17-24-4508. 
Liberty,  Oall  N.,  005-36  -6915. 
Lopalo.  Salvatore.  130-  18-8724. 
Luttman,  Phyllis  A.,  13  ^26-5345. 
McElwee,  Catherine  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows.  Settle  J..  232  -48-6085. 
Meggers.  Adele  L..  060-!  16-0606. 
Mitchell.  Bernlce.  150-:  2-8170. 
Montanaro.  Frank  L..  1  )8-20-2235. 
Mursch,  Sara  K.,  240-51  -7403. 
Pnie.  MUdred  S..  122-1^  -8698. 
Pulda,  Roger  L..  558-54  -4466. 
Roach,  NelUe  M.,  412-5(  1-8793. 
Schmltt.  Fred  A.,  082-2  >-6968. 
Scogglns.  Joan  I..  032-2  5-4288. 
Shlnn,  Patsy  F.,  438-52-  2723. 
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HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfay,  April  12,  1976 


The  House  met  at 
The  Chaplain,  Rev 
D.D.,  offered  the 


12  o'clock  noon. 
Edward  G.  Latch, 
foUo'ving  prayer: 


cf 


eagjr 


Rest  in  the  Lord  and 
Him:  fret  not  thyself 

O  God  and  Father 
continue  through  H0I5 
Thy  presence  and 
May  we  be  among 
votion  to  our  country 
above  injustice,  good 
and  high  principles 
May  we  have  the 
tions  that  in  these 
not  man  nor  Thee. 

Bless  our  Nation  with 
these  leaders  with  Thi^ 
may  we  be  channels  fcjr 
perity  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of 


THE  JOU  INAL 


TTe 


Chair  has  ex- 
the  last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House  his 


The  SPEAKER, 
amined  the  Journal  of 
ceedings  and  amiounc^s 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE   FROM    "niE    PRESIDENT 

from  the  Presi- 


A  message  in  writing 
dent  of  the  United  States 
cated  to  the  House  by 
his  secretaries,  who 
House  that  on  April 
dent  approved  and  signed 
House  of  the  f ollowlxi|: 

HJt.  10624.  An  act  to 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  tt> 


Thomas,  Orayce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumas.  Elizabeth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Ella  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnnike.  Generose  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL  SraVICE  CORPS 

Bargamin,  Taliaferro  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss.  Mervln  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cauley,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Samuel  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cxu^s.  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudock,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RleckhofT,  Elmer  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Lewis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumaker,  Clarence  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlUiman,  Charles  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strentzsch.  Alfred  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanrysselberge,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  S.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Inman,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May  William  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townaend,  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL   SCIENCE 

Coughltn.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gokelman,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckman  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kamerbeek.  Maria  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LevlnsoD.  Lewis  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Thayer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Markland,  Darryl  T.,  336-^a-5M8. 

MuUlgan,  Hugh  F..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry.  Furtl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spence,  WlUUm  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trumbo.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Edward  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  apponltment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  at 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

TO   BE    HAJOB 

Crisp,  Bobby  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive    nomination    confirmed   by 
the  Senate,  April  12, 1976: 
National  Transportation  Satctt  Board 

Philip  Allison  Hogue,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1978. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


tary  reorganization  procedures  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  debts  of  municipalities. 


wait  patiently  for 

-IJsalms  37:  7. 

us  all,  we  would 

Week  mindful  of 

to  do  Tliy  will. 

tho^e  who  in  deep  de- 

I  eek  to  put  justice 

vill  above  ill  will 

above  low  prejudices. 

courige  of  our  convic- 

crycial  days  we  fail 


Thy  favor  and 
spirit.  Together 
peace  and  pros- 


Chri  it  we  pray.  Amen. 


was  communi- 

Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 

informed  the 

1976.  the  Presi- 

a  bill  of  the 

tiUe: 


£}S0 


amend  chapter  IX 
provide  by  volun- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bUls  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  di- 
vision of  assets  between  the  Twentynine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians,  California,  Including  certain 
funds  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  11598.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976.  through  September  30,  1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  full  calendar 
week  In  March  1976  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  890.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
preventive  health  services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  890)  en- 
titled "An  act  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  preventive 
health  services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Schweiker  and 
Mr.  Hruska,  to  be  the  conferees  on  Uie 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2981 .  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3136.  An  act  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  by  Improving  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  eligibility,  simplifying  administra- 
tion, and  tightening  accountability,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  Res.  428.  Resolution  providing  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  104(b)  of 
the  Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act  (Public  Law  93-526),  the 
Senate  hereby  disapproves  section  105-63.- 
104(b),  section  105-63.401,  section  105-63.- 
401-1,  section  106-63.401-2(g),  section  105- 
63.402-1  (b),  section  105-63.402-2  (b),  and 
section  105-63.402-3  of  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices in  his  report  to  the  Senate  submitted  on 
October  15,  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membo^  failed  to 
respond: 

|RoU  No.  188] 

Abzug  Frenzel  Mink 

Andrews,  N.C.  Gibbons  Mom 

Archer  Gonzalez  Nedzl 

Armstrong  Green  Nix 

AuColn  Oude  O'Elara 

BadUlo  Harsha  Patten,  N.J. 

Barrett  Hawkins  Pepi>er 

Bell  Hayes,  Ind.  Pickle 

BevlU  Hubert  Prenler 

Baland  Heckler,  Mass.    RandaU 

Boiling  Heinz  Rees 

Breckinridge  Helstoski  Rhodes 

Brodbead  Henderson  Roberts 

Burke,  Calif.  HInshaw  Roush 

Burton,  John  Holland  Rousselot 

Chlsholm  Holt  Sarbanes 

Clancy  Ichord  Satterfleld 

Clausen,  Johnson,  Pa.  Scheuer 

Don  H.  Jones,  Ala.  Shuster 

Collins,  m.  Jones,  Tenn.  Spellman 

Conlan  Jordan  Staggers 

Conyers  Karth  Stanton. 

Cornell  Elastenmeler  James  V. 

Crane  Kemp  Stark 

Daniels.  N.J.  Kindness  Steelman 

de  la  Garza  Krueger  Stephens 

Derwlnski  Landrum  Symington 

Dingell  Latta  Taylor.  N.C. 

Oodd  Lehman  Teague 

•lu  Pont  Lujan  Thone 

Early  Lundlne  Udall 

Edwards.  Calif.  McCloskey  Ullman 

Esch  McEwen  Vigorlto 

Eshleman  McHugh  Waxman 

Evans.  Ind.  McKay  Weaver 

Evins.  Tenn.  Macdonald  White 

Findley  Madlgan  Whltehurst 

Pish  Martin  WUson.  Tex. 

Flowers  Meeds  Wright 

Plynt  Melcher  YQung.  Alaska 

Ford.  Tenn.  MUls  Zablocki 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  312 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PEACE  CORPS  ANNUAL  OPERATIONS 
REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Peace  Corps 
Annual   Operations    Report   for   Fiscal 
Year  1975  as  required  by  section  11  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended. 
Gerald  R.  Forq. 
The  White  House,  April  12,  1976. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  Friday,  April  9,  1976, 
session  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  I  was  participating  in  an  energy 
symposium  sponsored  by  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  College.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No. 
186. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  CcHn- 
mittee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tohi^t  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  FOR  PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICES,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  frcnn  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  Joint  resolutian  CELJ.  Ree. 
890)  maJking  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  preventive  health 
services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  am- 
our in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "svun  Is"  and 
Insert:  "sums are". 
Page  1 ,  after  line  5,  Insert : 
"TI'ITjE  I 
"INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
"  Environment AL  Protection  Acxnct 

CONSTRTTCnON    GRANTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  liquidation 
of  obligations  Incvirred  pursuant  to  author- 
ity contained  in  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
$300,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

"TITLE  n" 
Page  1,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
"Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration" 
Page  1,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  ASSISTANCK 

"For  an  additional  aoMunt  for  'Compre- 
hensive mtinpower  assistance',  9628,420,000. 
to  remain  avaUable  until  September  30. 
1976." 

Page  1,  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  Title  n  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  l^lnlng  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  841-851), 
$1,200,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  Jan- 
uary 31, 1977." 

Page  1,  after  line  6,  insert: 

"COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"To  carry  out  title  IX  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  as  amended,  $66,900,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  June  30,  1977." 
Page  2.  after  line  11,  insert : 

"RELATED  AQENCT 
"Community  Services  AoicnnsTRATioN 

"COMMrrNITY  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Commu- 
nity services  program',  $23,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1976."' 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  reso- 
lution making  emergency  supplemental  ap- 


pn^riatlons  for  public  employment  pro- 
grams, summer  youth  programs,  and  pre- 
ventive health  aervloes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Bifr.  Mahon) 
if  these  are  the  amendments  by  the  other 
body  to  the  flu  vaccine  bill  which  in  ef- 
fect turn  the  bill  into  a  supplemental 
appropriation  biU  for  several  programs 
and  adds  well  over  $1  billion?  I  think 
the  House  should  have  a  full  ezplana- 
tfcm  of  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  last  week  providing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $135  million  for  the  swine 
flu  vaccine  program,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  has  ex- 
plained. When  the  bill  went  to  the  other 
body,  the  other  body  added  a  number 
of  additional  appropriations. 

The  programs  added  to  the  one  item 
influenza  appropriation  bill  that  passed 
the  House  are  the  following: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency— 
construction  grants — $300,000,000; 

Summer  youth  job8--4538,420,000; 

Public  service  jobs— $1,200,000,000; 

Older  Americans  jobs— $55,900,000; 

Summer  recreation  program— $17,000,- 
000; 

Summer  sports  program — $6,000,000. 

All  of  these  items  were  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
are  included  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  win  be  before 
the  House  on  Wednesday. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  concern  that  fimds  be  provided  for 
these  programs  as  early  as  possible,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  the  reason  the  other 
body  included  them  in  the  flu  bilL 

Appropriation  requests  were  submitted 
by  the  President  in  connection  with  most 
of  the  money  included  in  the  Senate 
amendments.  Funds  for  all  these  pro- 
grams were  included  in  a  supplonental 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Friday,  which  is  scheduled 
to  come  before  the  House  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week. 

So  the  gentleman  is  correct  that  this 
is  more  or  less  a  standard  supplemental 
bill  in  its  present  configuration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
further,  if  these  particular  amendments 
are  agreed  to,  will  there  stiU  be  a  neces- 
sity for  the  consideration  of  a  supple- 
mental bill  on  Wednesday  at  this  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
plemental on  Wednesday  will  stiU  be 
necessary  for  other  reasons,  but  there  is 
an  agreement  that  the  items  Included  in 
the  pending  measure  would  be  deleted 
from  that  bill  when  it  is  considered  on 
Wednesday.  They  would  be  removed  from 
the  bill  so  there  would  be  no  diu>lication 
of  appropriations. 
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So,  I  would  say  to 
the  bill  Is  indeed 

Speaker,  It  would 


In  answer  to  the  question,  the  bill 
scheduled  f 6r  Wednei  day  is  needed,  and 
it  should  beypassed  »  wn  because  it  con- 
tains, for  instance,  al  the  pay  costs  sup- 
plementals  which  nor  nally  are  presented 
to  the  House  In 'the  iipring  after  up-to- 
date  studies  of  the  n  tcommendations  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies 
can  be  made.  The  b!  il  to  be  considered 
on  Wednesday  will  al  so  provide  for  such 
items  as  veterans'  benefits,  retired  pay, 
and  public  assistance 
liie  gentleman,  that 
needed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 
have  been  my  disposition  to  seek  a  roll- 
call  on  concurring  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, simply  becausle  I  think  it  is  bad 
policy  for  this  House  to  accept  an  addi- 
tion of  more  than  $1  billion  to  a  totally 
unrelated  proposition  However.  I  realize 
that  If  I  object,  before  appropriate  action 
could  be  taken,  the  bi  U  would  have  to  go 
to  a  conference  comnilttee  or  perhaps  to 
the  Committee  on  RUles,  and  the  House 
could  not  have  a  votd  before  Wednesday 
on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  irregular 
procedure,  and  I  thir  k  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Members  aie  denied  a  roUcall 
vote,  but  I  do  not  object  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yie  d  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  I  ipeaker.  let  me  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gen  leman  from  Mary- 
land fMr.  BAUMAN)  tnat  later  I  wiU  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  all  the  Members 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
place  any  statements  in  the  Record  that 
they  may  desire  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  f  ending  measure. 

I  thank  the  gentldman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  (^1  attention  lo  the  fact  that  the 
funds  provided  in  tiis  urgent  supple- 
mental for  public  ser  ice  jobs  have  been 
appropriated  under  t  tie  n  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Emplojorent  and  Training 
Act— CETA.  Section  :  04  fc)  of  CETA  de- 
fines "areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment as  those  which  have  a  rate  of  un- 
employment equal  to  or  in  excess  of  6.5 
per  centum  for  3  consecutive  months  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  All  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  title  n  must 
be  used  in  such  areiis  (sec.  202).  Fur- 
thermore, only  persons  residing  within 
such  areas  can  be  hired  with  funds  ap- 
IHx>priated  under  titl«  n  (sec.  205(c)  (8). 
I  point  this  out  in  on  er  to  inform  Mem- 
bers that  while  I  very  (much  welcome  and 
appreciate  this  titlej  n  appropriation, 
there  is  still  an  urge  it  need  to  pass  an 
authorization  for  titl«  VI  of  CETA.  None 
of  the  fimds  being  appropriated  today 
can  be  distributed  to  those  title  VI  areas 
which  are  nontitle  11  areas.  This  will 
cause  serious  disruptftjn  and  many  thou- 
sands of  forced  layolfs. 

I  mention  this  because  the  other  body 
has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  report  languai  e  and,  while  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  r  honest  efforts  to 
deal  with  this  proble  n,  I  must  conclude 


that  where  thefe  is  a  conflict  betwten 
statutory  language  and  report  language 
that  the  clear  language  of  the  statute 
wUl  control  This  is  also  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
money  under  title  II  which  the  statute 
requires  to  be  spent  only  within  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  as  defined 
above  (sec.  202(b) ) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  frcon 
Maryland  (Mr.  Batthan)  for  the  remarks 
and  he  has  made  and  for  liis  understand- 
ing of  the  lu-gency  of  the  situation.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  additional  items 
added  by  the  Senate  are  justified  in  view 
of  the  urgent  time  frame  we  are  facing 
and  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  before 
the  regular  supplemental  is  adopted. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  we  only  in- 
cluded the  $135  million  for  swine  flu 
when  the  bill  originally  passed  the 
House.  Along  with  this  item,  the  Senate 
included  $528,420,000.  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President,  for  siunmer 
youth  employment  for  the  summer  of 
1976.  The  Senate  amount  is  an  increase 
of  $28,620,000  over  the  amount  included 
by  the  House  Committee  in  the  second 
supplemental.  The  House  Committee  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
President's  request,  since  it  was  not 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  until  April 
8.  The  Senate  figure  will  finance  888,000 
jobs;  the  House  Committee  figure  will 
finance  840,000  jobs. 

The  Senate  included  SI. 2  billion  for 
public  service  employment  under  title  n 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  That  amount  would  con- 
tinue the  current  program  level  of  about 
310,000  jobs  through  January  31.  1977. 
It  is  an  increase  of  $400  million  over  the 
amoimt  included  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee in  the  second  supplemental.  TTie 
House  Committee  figure  would  continue 
the  current  program  level  through  Octo- 
ber 31.  1976. 

The  Senate  report  on  this  item  also 
contains  language  granting  the  Labor 
Department  discretionary  authority  to 
use  Public  Service  Employment  funds  in 
non-title  II  areas.  I  beheve  such  discre- 
tionary authority  is  necesary  because  the 
Department  estimates  tliat  the  fimding 
of  all  PSE  programs  under  title  n,  as 
this  bill  would  do.  will  result  in  15  to  60 
prime  sponsors  precipitous  by  losing  all 
or  part  of  their  funds.  This  would  lead 
to  a  corresponding  elimination  of  some 
17,000  enroUees  from  employment.  Dis- 
cretionary authority  would  allow  the  De- 
partment to  soften  the  blow  by  graduaUv 
phasing  them  out  of  the  program.  Al- 
though we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  insert  any  language  to  this  effect  in 
our  House  report,  I  think  we  would  con- 
cur in  this  objective. 

The  Senate  Included  $55,900,000  for 
title  EX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the 
same  amount  that  was  included  in  the 
second  supplemental  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. However,  the  Senate  bill  would 
expand  the  program  to  15,000  jobs  by 
providing  for  the  funds  to  be  utilized 


over  a  12-month  period,  rather  than  a 
IS^month  period  as  provided  in  the 
House  committee  bill. 

The  Senate  included  $23,000,000  to 
fund  two  summer  recreation  programs  as 
follows:  First,  $17,000,000  for  simimer 
youth  recreation  and  transportation  pro- 
gram; and,  second.  $6,000,000  for  the  na- 
tional youth  sports  program  operated  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. These  amounts  are  the  same  as 
those  Included  In  the  second  supple* 
mental  by  the  House  commmittee. 

The  Senate  also  Included  $300,000,000 
for  waste  treatment  construction  grants 
imder  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Back  to  the  swine  flu  portion  of  the 
bill,  some  concern  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  liability  of  drug  companies 
for  possible  injuries  to  those  admin- 
istered the  flu  vaccine.  The  Senate  re- 
port cites  that  "the  various  govern- 
mental units  shall  be  free  from  liability 
in  terms  of  the  vaccine,"  and  that  "the 
drug  producei^  should  remain  respon- 
sible for  the  vaccine,  its  quality,  and  any 
adverse  reactions  directly  attributable  to 
the  vaccine."  The  question  has  to  do  with 
the  effect,  if  any,  the  report  recital  will 
have  on  the  tort  liability  of  the  produc- 
ers and  of  the  Government  and  what  the 
managers  of  this  bill  perceive  that  liabil- 
ity to  be. 

The  recital  in  the  Senate  report  can- 
not, of  course,  amend  either  State  or 
Federal  law  concerning  tort  liability, 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation  to 
constitute,  in  effect,  an  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claima  Act.  As  I  reed 
it,  the  Itmguage  of  the  Senate  report 
merely  attempts  to  insure  that  the  drug 
companies  retain  responsibility  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  vaccine  with  due 
care,  and  that  the  Crovernment  not  as- 
simie  responsibility  for  idemnifying  the 
industry  for  any  negligence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  vaccine. 

I  should  add  that  I  think  the  drug 
producers  have  a  legitimate  concern  re- 
garding whether  they  might  be  held  lia- 
ble for  the  claimed  adverse  effect  of  an 
Irmoculation  even  if  the  result  is  unre- 
lated to  their  care  in  producing  the  vac- 
cine. However,  this  concern,  arising  out 
of  the  cases  of  Davis  against  Wyeth  Lab- 
oratories and  Reyes  against  Wyeth  labo- 
ratories, can  be  adequately  dealt  with  In 
the  arrangements  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  procures  the  vaccine  from 
the  producers.  Indeed,  I  am  advised  that 
the  Secretary,  in  requesting  contract 
proposals  for  the  vaccine,  intends  to  in- 
clude a  commitment  along  the  following 
lines: 

The  Government  hereljy  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility (1)  for  developing  the  content 
of  a  notice  of  the  hazards,  If  any,  of  Innocu- 
latlon  with  the  swine  Influenza  vaccine,  and 
(2)  of  notifying  the  public  or  of  taking  rea- 
sonable steps  to  assure  that  It  is  notified  of 
such  hazards.  Although  this  responsibility 
might  ordinarily  devolve  up<m  the  contractor 
as  the  manufacturer  or  aeUer  of  the  vaccine, 
the  Government  Is  assuming  this  re4>onsl- 
bUlty  because  the  distribution  of  the  vac- 
cine purchased  under  this  contract  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Goverrmient. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  commitment, 
in  whatever  form  of  words  it  fintdly 
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takes,  will  adequately  meet  the  produc- 
ers' concerns  and  will  also  be  consistent 
with  the  underlying  concern  expressed  in 
the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  .^e-  gentleman  fxom 
Texas?  -  .     . 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  DOMENICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  author  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power, Compensation,  and  Health  and 
Safety  which  has  legislative  and  over- 
sight jurisdiction  over  CETA,  I  want  to 
express  my  concern  over  language  in  the 
-Senate  ,  report  accompanying  House 
Joint  Resolution  890  which  would  au- 
thori^  the  Secretay  of  Labor  to  utilize 
in  nontitle  n  areas  discretiwiary  funds 
available  to  him  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  in  order  to  prevent  the 
imminent  layoff  of  these  program  par- 
ticipants. 

Willie  I  am  sympattietic  to  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  prevent  hardships  that  will  be  caused 
by  layoffs  under  title  VI,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  statute  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  such  latitude  with  discretionary 
funds  under  title  U. 

Specifically,  section  203(b)    states: 

The  remainder  (discretionary  funds)  may 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  dis- 
cretion taking  Into  account  the  severity  of 
unemployment  within  such  areas. 

The  statute  defines  such  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  in  section  204(c) 
as  those  with  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  title  II  dis- 
cretionary money  In  nontitle  n  areas  as 
well  as  language  in  the  Senate  report 
waiving  the  30-day  imemployment  re- 
quirement in  title  n  was  discussed  In 
Senate  deliberations  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  890  on  April  9.  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  coloquy  between  Senator 
Javits  and  Senators  Brooke  and  Magntt- 
soN  on  pa^e  10307  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  use  of  discretionary  funds 
makes  it  clear  that  discretionary  moneys 
appropriated  under  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 890  cannot  be  used  for  tltie  VI  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act. 

Furthermore,  all  the  requirements  of 
title  II  are  applicable  to  funds  appropri- 
ated under  House  Joint  Resolution  890. 
Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  on  board 
those  public  service  employment  partici- 
pants who  meet  the  requirements — ^both 
geographical  and  other — of  title  VI  and 
not  of  title  n,  a  new  appropriation  Is 
required. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  890, 
the  emergency  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  for  the  swine  flu  vaccine  and. 
In  the  process,  has  added  appropriations 
for  four  additional  items  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee, namely:  public  service  jobs  under 


title  n  of  CETA,  summer  youth  employ- 
ment, summer  lyouth  recreation  fuid 
transportation  programs,  and  part-time 
employment  for  older  workers  under  tiUe 
IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

All  of  these  items  are  included  in  HJR. 
13172.  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  last 
Friday.  As  amended  by  the  Senate,  House 
Joint  Resolution  890  now  includes  $1.- 
784.320,000  for  the  D^artment  of  Labor, 
$135,064,000  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
$29,000,000  for  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  for  a  total  of  $1,942,284,- 
000  for  these  three  agencies,  which  is 
$421,100,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quests. 

We  think  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  Senate  action  is  reasonable  and  that 
the  House  could  expedite  action  on  this 
very  critical  swine  flu  problem  by  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendments  here  on 
the  floor  and  obviating  the  need  for  a 
conference. 

If  we  go  to  conference  on  this  bill, 
there  is  at  least  some  possibility  that  it 
could  get  bogged  down  until  after  the 
Easter  recess.  The  medical  experts,  both 
Federal  and  private,  tell  us  that  any  delay 
on  this  swine  flu  vaccine  production 
could  be  very  serious.  If  they  get  behind 
schedule  on  this,  we  could  be  in  trouble  if 
this  virus  hits  in  the  fall.  We  do  not  want 
that  to  happen. 

We  have  no  problems  with  the  action 
the  Senate  took  on  these  other  items. 
They  put  in  $1.2  billion  for  public  serv- 
ice jobs  instead  of  our  committee  figure 
of  $800  million.  There  is  no  problem  with 
that  because  the  additional  funds  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  anyway,  at  a 
later  date.  You  will  recall  that  the 
President  has  requested  $1.7  billion  for 
this  program. 

They  put  in  the  budget  request  of 
$528.3  million  for  summer  youth  jobs  to 
fund  last  year's  program  level.  That  is 
very  reasonable. 

They  included  $55.9  million  for  jobs 
under  tiUe  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  That  is  the  same  figiire  that  we  had 
In  our  committee  version  of  the  second 
supplemental.  We  have  no  problem  with 
that. 

They  included  $23  million  for  summer 
recreation  programs  for  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  Again,  tiiat  is 
the  same  as  our  committee  bill  on  the 
second  supplemental. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  the 
House  agrees  to  these  Senate  amend- 
ments today,  then  I  will  move  on 
Wednesday  to  strike  these  items  from  the 
second  supplemental.  We  obviously  do 
not  want  them  In  both  bills. 

In  short,  we  see  no  problems  to  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendments  today  and 
thereby  expediting  action  on  this  very 
important  swine  fiu  bill. 

Various  people  have  been  in  touch 
with  us  about  language  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  890  concerning 
the  use  of  discretionary  funds  imder  title 
n  of  CETA,  and  concerning  liability  for 
the  quality  and  safety  of  flu  vaccine.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in  ac- 


c^ting-  the  Senate  amendments  we  are 
c^tainly  iu>t  endm-sing  the  language  in 
the  Senate  revort.  Furthermore,  nothing 
said  in  a  ooaunittee  report  <»-  in  floor  de- 
bate can  change  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  tort  liability,  the  distribution 
of  funds  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  or  any  other 
subject,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  our  intent  to  do  so. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cxx  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  amendments  just 
concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
MANPOWER  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12132)  to 
extend  as  an  emergency  measure  for  1 
year  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  In  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  12132 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
303(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-922 (c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"years  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  June  30, 
1976,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "year 
ending  September  30,  1977,". 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
12132  is  to  extend  for  1  year  (fiscal 
1977)  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal and  Manpower  Act  of  1970  (D.C. 
Code,  title  31,  sec.  921,  922;  84  Stat. 
1934) .  This  would  further  assist  private 
nonprofit  medical  and  dental  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  through  Fed- 
eral grants  for  this  1  year,  in  meeting 
their  critical  finance  needs  and  opera- 
tional costs  required  to  maintain  quality 
medical  and  dental  educational  pro- 
grams as  a  necessary  health  manpower 
service  to  the  metr(H)olitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Such  grants  by  law  are  to  be  in  the 
minimum  amounts  necessary  and  may 
not  exceed,  in  the  fiscal  year  1977,  $5,000 
per  enrolled  medical  student,  or  $3,000 
p>er  enrolled  dental  student. 

The  Intended  beneficiaries  of  this  bill 
are  the  Georgetown  University  Schools 
of   Medicine    and   Dentistry    and    the 
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George  Washington  university  School  of 
Medicine.  Howard  Uhiverslty,  which  op- 
erates schools  of  me  Heine  and  dentistry 
in  the  EMstrlct,  relief  on  other  channels 
of  Federal  support. 

mZD   rOK   TH^   LEGISLATION 


Grants  under  this 
posed  as  a  substitute 


Ing  available  to  many  private  medical 
and  dental  schools  la  jurisdictions  other 


than  the  District  of 


legislation  are  pro- 
for  the  State  fund- 


Columbia.  Because 


of  the  District  of  Cdlumbia's  precarious 
financial  situation,  no  local  funds  are 
available  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  schools 
are  committed  to  seeking  alternate  fund- 
ing sources  for  flsciJ  year  1978.  While 
the  schools  are  coniidering  the  appro- 
priate methods  for  sfecuring  such  assist- 
ance, the  committed  feels  that  the  in- 
terim subsidies  authorized  by  H.R.  12132 
are  merited. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ANJ) 
SrriES  NEED 


The  presidents  of 
University   and 
state  that  without 
thorized  by  the 
lation  these  schools 
operation.    There 
metropolitan     area 
dependent  on  the 
these  medical  and 
are  over  11,000 
in  the  United  States 
District  of  Columbia 
dents  from  47  States 
Colimibia. 


Gecrgetowr 


are 


Qeorge  Washington 

■n   University 

tjhe  funds  to  be  au- 

contt  luation  of  the  legis- 

catmot  continue  in 

14    Washington 

hospitals     directly 

and  programs  of 

dental  schools.  There 

of  these  schools 

n  50  States  and  the 

and  over  1,900  stu- 

and  the  District  of 


staffs 


gradu  lies 


DISTKICT  NEED  F  JR  PHYSICIANS 


At  least  six  of  the 


District's  nine  serv- 


ice areas  lack  suffici'nt  physician  man- 
power to  serve  the  npeds  of  the  individ- 
uals in  those  areas. 
The  areas  east  of  I^ck  Creek  Park  and 

in 
as 


Anacostia  are  all  severely  deficient 


physicians;   and  the 


well  as  the  near  Ndrtheast,  also  suffer 
more  critically  than  the  other  areas. 


PBTNCIPAL   PROVISIONS 


The  principal  provisions  of  present 
law — D.C  Dental  anjd  Manpower  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-550 — are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfar;  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  A  :ayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  an  ai  noimt  not  to  exceed 
the  minimum  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  titlb;  and  in  no  event 


may  such  a  grant  ir 


ceed  the  sum  of  th;  product  of  $5,000 


times  the  number  cf 
students  enrolled  ii 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVER- 
rOR  FUNDS 


far  Northeast, 
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any  fiscal  year  ex- 


fuU-time  medical 
private  nonprofit 


medical  schools  in  th  e  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  product  of  $3,000  times  the 
number  of  full-time  dental  students  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  dental  schools 
in  the  District. 

Second.  Authorit; 
appropriation  of  sui 
necessary  for  fiscal 
to  make  the  above 
the  reported  bill  ex 
cover  fiscal  year  197 


Third.  Provision  i£ 
filing  of  appllcatioru 


Secretary  of  HEW  :  or  these  grants,  in- 
cluding the  authorit  /  of  the  Secretary  to 


is  provided  for  the 
h  sums  as  may  be 
ears  1975  and  1976, 
entioned  grants — 
inds  present  law  to 


made  regarding  the 
by  the  Mayor  to  the 


require  such  determinations  and  assur- 
ances as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  as- 
sure proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  the  funds  involved. 

Fourth.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
method  of  determining  the  numbers  of 
students  as  the  basis  for  establishing  the 
maximum  amounts  of  the  grants. 

Fifth.  Grants  from  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  the  Mayor  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
appropriate  adjustments  for  overpay- 
ments or  imderpayments. 

Sixth.  In  assessing  the  needs  of  the 
several  schools,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  grants 
made  to  these  schools  under  section  772 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  USC 
295f-2),  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  schools  in  need  of  aid  in  meeting 
their  costs  of  operation. 

Seventh.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  make  grrants  to 
private  nonprofit  schools  of  medicine  or 
dentistry  in  the  District.  The^e  grants 
shall  involve  only  those  funds  included  in 
the  grants  authorized  in  this  title  from 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  the  D.C.  Com- 
missioner. 

Eighth.  Provision  is  made  regarding 
the  filing  of  applications  by  the  schools 
to  the  Mayor  for  these  grants,  including 
the  authority  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  require  such  content, 
determinations,  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures,  and  access  to  the 
schools'  records  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  such  funds. 

Ninth.  Grants  from  the  Mayor  to  the 
schools  may  be  paid  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  by  reason  of  previous 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Tenth.  In  determining  the  financial 
needs  of  the  medical  and  dental  schools, 
the  Mayor  shall  take  into  consideration 
any  grants  made  to  these  schools  under 
section  772  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42U.S.C.  295f-2). 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL,    H.B.    12132 

The  bill,  as  stated,  authorizes  grants 
during  1  additional  fiscal  year;  namely. 
1977. 

COSTS 

The  bill  would  require  that  through 
an  HEW  appropriation,  each  private, 
nonprofit  medical  and  dental  school 
within  the  District  could,  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  receive  $5,000  for  each  medical  stu- 
dent enrolled  and  $3,000  for  each  dental 
school  student  enrolled. 

A  breakdown  of  the  maximum  possible 
assistance  through  Federal  funds,  as 
estimated  above,  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
follows : 

Georgetown    University    Medical 

School:     840    students     times 

$5,000  per  student $4,200,000 

Georgetown     University     Dental 

School:     600     students     times 

$3,000  per  student 1.800,000 

George     Washington     University 

Medical   School:    610  students 

times  $5,000  per  student 3,050,000 


CONCLUSION 


Total    maximum    estimate 

for  fiscal  year  1977 9. 050, 000 


Justification  for  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  12132  had  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  heretofore. 

The  schools  benefited — George  Wash< 
ington  University  School  of  Medicine, 
and  Georgetown  University  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry — have  students 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  10,775 
graduates  are  presently  in  practice 
throughout  the  Nation,  26  percent  of 
them  in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  74  percent  of 
them  in  the  other  States. 

Further,  the  location  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  these  schools  is  an  ex- 
extremely  important  commimity  asset. 
In  addition  to  operating  two  high  qual- 
ity university  hospitals,  they  contribute 
interns,  residents  and  faculty  members 
who  make  up  the  house  staff  at  D.C.  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and — partially — at  many 
other  local  hospitals — Children,  Colum- 
bia, Fairfax,  et  cetera. 

The  presence  of  "teaching  medicine" 
in  the  community  provides  opportunity 
for  private  physicians  and  dentists  to 
keep  up  to  date,  take  refresher  courses, 
et  cetera,  and  generally  improves  the 
quality  of  dentistry  and  medicine  prac- 
ticed in  the  overall  community. 

The  medical  schools,  through  their 
clinics  and  experimental  health  centers 
and  prepaid  health  plans,  deliver  a  large 
measure  of  the  health-care  provided  to 
those  citizens  who  live  in  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods which  lack  practicing  phy- 
sicians. 

In  light  of  the  schools'  contribution  to 
the  community  and  the  Nation,  the 
financial  inability  of  the  city  to  provide 
support  this  fiscal  year,  and  most  signif- 
icantly, the  schools'  commitments  both 
to  seek  future  financing  through  a  stu- 
dent loan  assistance  program  and  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  student 
residents  of  the  District,  passage  of 
H.R.  12132  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums).  who  will  discuss 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
out  of  his  subcommittee  came  the  hear- 
ings and  the  discussion  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12132 
is  to  extend  for  1  year — fiscal  1977 — 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and 
Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  Specif- 
ically, this  measure  would  assist  the 
Georgetown  University  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry  and  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, through  Federal  grants,  to  main- 
tain quality  medical  and  dental  edu- 
cation programs  as  a  necessary  hesilth 
manpower  service  to  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Such  grants  are  to  be  the  minimum 
amounts  necessary  and  may  not  exceed, 
in  the  fiscal  year.  1977,  $5,000  per  en- 
rolled medical  student  or  $3,000  per 
dental  student.  The  total  projected  cost 
will  be  $9  million. 
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This  is  unique  legislation,  because 
these  schools  present  unique  situations. 

The  schools  that  benefit.  George 
Washington  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry,  have  students  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  10.775 
graduates  are  presently  in  practice 
throughout  the  Nation,  26  percent  of 
them  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  and  the  remaining  74 
percent  of  them  in  the  other  States. 
These  two  schools  serve  the  city  and  the 
Nation. 

Further,  the  location  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  these  schools  is  an  extreme- 
ly important  community  asset.  In  addi- 
tion to  operation  of  two  high  quality  uni- 
versity hospitals,  they  contribute  interns, 
residents  and  faculty  members  who  make 
up  the  house  staff  at  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pital and  at  many  other  local  hospitals 
including  Children's,  Columbia,  and 
Fairfax.  The  city  carmot  readily  replace 
these  services. 

The  presence  of  "teaching  medicine" 
in  the  commimity  provides  opportunity 
for  private  physicians  and  dentists  to 
keep  up  to  date,  take  refresher  courses, 
and  generally  improves  the  quality  of 
dentistry  and  medicine  practiced  in  the 
overall  community. 

The  medical  schools,  through  their 
clinics  and  experimental  health  centers 
and  prepaid  health  plans,  deliver  a  large 
measure  of  the  health  care  available  to 
those  citizens  who  live  in  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods which  lack  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

The  President  of  George  Washington 
University  and  Georgetown  University 
state  that  without  the  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  continuation  of  the  legis- 
lation these  schools  cannot  continue  to 
operate. 

Most  States  provide  some  assistance  to 
provide  dental  and  medical  schools. 

A  few  of  my  colleagues  asked  why  the 
schools  are  not  being  directly  assisted  by 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  simple  honest  answer  is  that 
the  D.C.  government  caimot  afford  it. 

On  the  Federal  level  HEW.  in  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  stated  that 
under  other  programs  HETW  could  not 
assure  sufficient  funding  for  the  schools. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  extend  this 
assistance.  Our  lack  of  support  could 
jeopardize  the  schools  and  the  significant 
contribution  they  make  to  the  Nation 
and  the  community. 

Some  of  my  friends  indicate  concern 
that  the  schools  have  not  made  suffi- 
cient efforts  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities for  district  residents. 

I  share  this  concern.  But  I  am  reas- 
sured by  the  discussions  between  the 
schools  and  the  city  government — initi- 
ated as  a  result  of  our  hearings.  Plans  are 
being  drawn  to  insure  increased  places 
for  eligible  applicants  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  also  to  increase  the 
pool  of  eligible  applicants. 

People  have  expressed  the  concern 
that  the  schools  will  seek  extensions 
without  end.  In  response  to  this  concern 
I  like  to  read  the  following  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Charles  C. 


Dices,  the  chairperson  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Hon- 
orable Gilbert  Gude.  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee,  which 
reads: 

Dear  Mr.  Diggs  and  Mr.  Ottdk:  We  wish  to 
state  uneqxilvocaMy  to  you  th«,t  our  request 
Is  that  the  District  of  CkHumbla  Medical  and 
Dental  Manpower  Bill  (H.R.  13132)  be  ex- 
tended for  one  year  only  on  an  emergency 
basis.  This  will  be  the  last  time  we  sbaU  ask 
your  Committee  to  consider  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  BlU. 

On  behalf  of  our  Institution,  namely 
Georgetown  University  and  George  Wash- 
ington University  we  state  that  we  shall  not 
again  request  a  further  extension  of  this 
legislation  beyond  Fiscal  year  1977. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  support  and  coun- 
sel in  our  financial  trial. 
Sincerely, 

That  is  signed  by  both  the  president 
of  Georgetown  University.  R.  J.  Henle. 
S.J.,  and  by  the  president  of  George 
Washington  University,  Lloyd  H.  Elliot. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  light 
of  the  schools'  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  Nation,  the  financial  in- 
ability of  the  city  to  provide  support  this 
fiscal  year,  and  most  significantly,  the 
schools'  commitment  both  to  seek  other 
funding  in  the  future  and  to  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  student  residents 
of  the  District,  passage  of  H.R.  12132  is 
appropriate  at  this  time.  I  strongly  sup- 
port it  and  ask  the  committee  to  join  with 
me  in  passage  of  H.R.  12132. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numbers  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12132,    which    extends    the    Distrirt    of 
Columbia  Medical  and  Manp>ower  Act 
of    1970   for   an   additional   year.    The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  ccmtinue  for 
1  more  year  the  financial  distress  fund- 
ing which  we  have  provided  in  the  form 
of  Federal  capitation  grants  for  two  of 
the    District's    private    medical-dental 
schools.  Geogetown  and  George  Wash- 
ington Universities.  With  the  average 
annual  cost  of  a  medicsd  education  now 
well  in  excess  of  $12,650  per  student,  both 
the  schools  and  the  students  are  hard 
pressed  to  continue  their  programs,  and 
could    not    do    so    without    substantial 
Federal  assistance.  The  grants  provided 
in  this  legislation  are  to  be  in  the  mini- 
mum amounts  necessary.  They  may  not 
exceed,  in  fiscal  year  1977.  $5,000  per  en- 
rolled medical  student  and  $3,000  per  en- 
rolled dental  student.  These  amounts  ap- 
pear reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  State  support  of  publicly 
operated  medical  schools  is  $6,973. 

Most  States  which  have  private  medi- 
cal or  dental  schools  provide  financial 
assistance  of  this  kind.  My  own  State  of 
Ohio,  for  example,  provides  on  the  aver- 
age of  $5,400  per  student.  The  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  substitute  for  State  funding 
available  to  those  medical  schools  in 
other  jurisdictions. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  important  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  these  two  fine  schools 
of  medicine  are  vaJuable  national  as  well 
as  community  resources.  They  operate 
emergency  services  on  a  24-hour  basis 
and  contribute  vital  inpatient  and  out- 


patient facilities  f (h-  both  area  residents 
and  visitors  from  all  of  the  States  also, 
these  two  schools  have  also  provided  10.- 
775  doctors  and  dentists  who  are  now 
practicing  in  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Moreover.  47  States  and  the 
District  are  represented  by  the  presoit 
student  bodies  of  the  two  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  nationwide  ad- 
vantages, we  also  have  the  consideration 
of  the  "Federal  presence"  role  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  added  bur- 
den on  all  of  the  E>istrict's  resources 
which  this  entails.  Moreover,  we  are  all 
by  now  aware  of  the  difficult  financial 
problems  that  the  District  now  faces,  and 
for  which  the  Congress  is  now  actively 
seeking  viable  solutions.  Thus,  it  is 
simply  unrealistic  to  expect  the  city 
to  provide  this  funding  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  chance 
that  it  will  do  so. 

Finally,  both  Georgetown  and  George 
Washington  expect  to  have  in  place  a 
permanent  long-term  loan  program  by 
the  fall  of  1977  which  will  satisfy  this 
present  financial  need.  The  presidents 
of  both  universities  have  stated  in  writ- 
ing that  they  will  not  request  a  further 
extension  of  this  legislaticm  beyond  fiscal 
year  1977. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  financially  incapable  of 
supporting  these  two  vital  medical  and 
dental  education  and  health  care  institu- 
tions. Without  a  temporary  extension 
of  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Manpower  Act.  both  schools 
may  be  required  to  close  their  doors.  In- 
asmuch as  tioth  schools  are  conunltted 
to  seek  future  financing  through  a  stu- 
dent loan  assistance  program,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  extension  of  this  fund- 
ing legislation  for  1  more  year  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Federal  community 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  a\«icward 
position  for  me  to  be  in  personally  be- 
cause I  oppose  this  bill.  H  Jl.  12132.  a  bill 
to  extend  the  District  of  Columbia  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

That  is  like  opposing  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  apple  pie,  because  how  can  one 
oppose  a  bill  that  is  going  to  bring  money 
to  two  very  worthy  institutions  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  dental  education? 

Let  me  assure  the  House,  first,  that  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  both  of  these 
institutions.  They  are  great  assets  to  our 
community  and  to  our  Nation.  Further- 
more, from  a  personal  standpoint,  my  son 
is  a  student  at  Cronzaga  High  School 
which,  of  course,  is  operated  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  So  obviously.  I  have  more 
than  just  a  small  amount  of  fealty  to  the 
Jesuits  who  also  operate  Georgetown 
University. 

The  original  legislation  in  1970  made 
available  a  maximum  of  $5,000  per  medi- 
cal student  and  a  maximum  of  $3,000  per 
dental  student  to  Georgetown  and  George 
Washington  Universities. 

The  rationtde  for  the  legislation  orig- 
inally was  that  some  other  private  med- 
ical ^denttil  schools  received  financial  as- 
sistance from  their  State  governments. 
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That  is  not  correct. 

Also,  according  to  4EW  figures  the 
average  per  student  assistance  in  those 
18  States  assisting  theii  ] 
dental  schools  is  $1,57! . 

The  same  undated  hapidout  alleges  the 
per  student  aid  exce«d4  $5,700. 

In  any  event:  In  August  1974  the  act 
was  extended  by  Public  Law  93-389  to 
cover  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  at  the 
same  maximum  per  stu  lent  levels. 

This  proposed  1-yeai  extension  would 
continue  the  same  fur  ding.  A  total  of 
about  $9  million. 

Normally  I  would  nev(  t  harp  about  this 
drip  In  the  fiscal  buckist.  But  why  do  I 
oppose  the  bill? 

In  1974,  as  chairman  )f  the  House  Dis- 
trict Subcommittee  on  tabor  and  Social 
Services,  I  chaired  extensive  hearings  on 
the  2-year  extension  o  this  District  of 
Columbia  Manpower  A(  t. 

This  year,  I  shifted  c  jmmittee  assign- 
ments and  had  no  conU  ci  with  this  sub- 
ject matter  until  it  wits  marked  up  at 
the  full  committee  level,  where  I  op- 
posed it . 

In  this  connection,  on  March  17, 1976,  a 
letter  from  Reverend  Collins  of  George- 
town and  Dr.  Albert  cf  George  Wash- 
ington was  sent  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  urginr  support  of  the 
bill  in  which  they  stated  the  bill 
"unanimously"  passed  the  District 
Committee. 

That  is  not  correct.  '  rhe  transcript  of 
the  markup  in  March  1,  1976  indicates  a 
voice  vote  with  both  ye  is  and  nays. 

And,  of  course,  I  ha\  e  filed  dissenting 
views  in  the  report  accompanying  this 
measure. 

In  1974  my  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  the  2-y  sar  extension  be 
granted  but  with  certain  conditions 
attached.  The  full  cortmittee  conciured 
and  the  report  ( 93-120  D)  accompanying 
H.R.  11108  stated  that: 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  i  he  committee  that 
future  subsidies  (for  th(  se  schools)  should 
be  sought  through  the  ELstrlct  of  Columbia 
appropriations  procedure  s  .  .  .  the  District 
Government  hereafter  m  111  be  In  the  best 
position  to  Judge  whether  the  schools'  need 
Is  a  Justified  demand  oi 
resources. 
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Mayor  Washington's  letter  of  May  15, 
1975,  to  Father  Henle,  President  of 
Georgetown,  stated : 

If  funds  for  that  purpose  (subsidies  for 
the  schools)  do  become  available,  the  District 
will  most  likely  make  the  financial  aid  con- 
tingent on  the  training  of  District  residents, 
and  the  provision  of  health  services  to  the 
city  ...  I  regret  that  I  cannot  provide  a 
more  positive  reply  to  your  request. 

District  of  Columbia  Council  Chairman 
Sterling  Tucker's  February  17,  1976,  let- 
ter to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  Chairman  of  the  Education, 
Labor,  and  Social  Services  Subconmiittee 
stated: 

...  I  find  that  that  I  cannot  support  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Manpower  Act  In  in  Its  present 
form.  ...  If  the  current  act  is  extended  as 
proposed,  there  will  be  no  role  at  all  for  the 
city  government  for  one  more  year.  .  .  . 
When  other  states  offer  financial  support  to 
private  medical  or  dental  schools,  the  States 
almost  always  see  some  benefits  they  hope 
to  derive.  ...  I  see  no  good  reason  to  depart 
from  this  practice  here. 

As  a  proponent  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  support  its  right 
to  decide  on  its  internal  spending  priori- 
ties, especially  when  it  had  been  the 
judgment  of  this  House  in  passing  the 
1974  2-year  extension  that  future  opera- 
ting subsidies  for  these  two  schools 
should  come  from  District  of  Columbia 
government  through  the  routine,  regular 
appropriations  process. 

What  is  HEW's  position. 

I  disagree  with  HEW  quite  a  lot  but 
not  here. 

In  a  letter — dated  March  17,  1976 — to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Ms. 
Marjorie  Lynch.  Under  Secretary  of 
HEW,  stated: 

In  summary  we  strongly  oppose  the  bill 
because  there  are  no  overriding  reasons  for 
providing  special  Federal  subsidies  to  two 
private  medical  schools  and  one  private 
dental  school  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  solely  be- 
cause these  Institutions  are  located  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  If  such  support  Is  to 
be  made  avalable  to  these  schools,  it  should 
be  provided  through  the  budget  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

To  provide  special  Federal  assistance  to 
these  District  of  Columbia  schools  is  in- 
equitable as  regards  other  private  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  continues  an 
undesirable  precedent  encouraging  other 
such  schools  to  seek  special  Federal 
assistance. 

The  letter  is  very  detailed.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  study  it  more  closely,  I  have  a 
copy  at  my  table. 

Well,  what  happens  to  the  schools  and 
these  students  if  the  bill  fails. 

Schools  will  continue  to  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  the  other  medical  schools  do 
across  the  country. 

Because  of  their  unique  positions — in 
the  Nation's  Capital — these  two  distin- 
guished schools  have  enjoyed  a  distinct 
advantage  over  their  counterparts  at 
siphonirg  off  Federal  health-manpower 
doUars. 

For  example,  under  the  "financial  dis- 
tress" provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 


Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 — 
which  provisions  expired  in  1974 — 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington  re- 
ceived over  40  percent  of  all  the  fund- 
ing by  HEW  to  all  the  private  medical/ 
dental  schools  in  the  Nation. 

HEW — in  testimony  before  the  District 
Committee  on  February  17,  1976,  stated 
that  in  fiscal  year  1975  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  received  $8.7  mil- 
lion from  a  number  of  federally  spon- 
sored programs— other  than  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act.  This 
$8.7  million  was  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  revenues  received  by  Georgetown 
University  Medical  School. 

Further,  Georgetown  University  Medi- 
cal School  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  project  that  in 
fiscal  year  1976  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  revenues  will  come  from  various 
Federal  sources — other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act. 

And,  other  programs  to  aid  private 
medical /dental  schools  are  pending  now 
before  the  Congress. 

Health  Professions  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1975  (H.R.  1119) — would  pro- 
vide aid  to  all  the  Nation's  medical/ 
dental  schools  based  on  the  number  of 
students  at  $1,500  per  student  up  to  a 
total — nationwide — of  $594  million. 

H.R.  1119  would  also  authorize  "finan- 
cial distress  funds"  for  all  schools  in  dire 
straits,  not  just  these  two  schools.  This 
aid  would  be  available  for  all  schools  in 
financial  difficulty. 

The  President's  budget  calls  for  a  $35 
million  scholarship  program  for  students 
who  agree  to  serve  in  "disadvantaged 
areas,"  and  also  the  budget  calls  for  an 
increase  to  $25,000  per  student  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Again 
these  would  be  available  to  all  schools, 
not  just  these  two  schools. 

All  in  all,  I  really  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  chaos  at  the  schools  absent  this 
measure. 

Well,  then,  what  will  happen  to  the 
students  if  the  bill  fails  and  a  tuition  in- 
crease occurs? 

While  I  do  feel  sorry  for  young  medi- 
cal/dental students — they  have  a  heavy 
financial  burden — the  financial  rewards 
awaiting  their  entry  In  private  or  public 
practice  are  immense.  "Thus,  they  are  in 
a  favorable  position  to  pay  back  student 
loans  incurred  to  continue  their  studies. 

For  the  record,  here  are  a  few  of  the 
programs  available : 

Public  health  scholarships  provide 
$750  per  month  for  9  months  of  the  year. 
In  return,  the  student  serves  1  year  in  the 
pubUc  health  service  for  1  year  of  aid. 

Health  professions  student  loans  in 
amounts  up  to  $3,500  per  year  can  be  re- 
paid over  10  years  at  a  3-percent  interest 
rate. 

State  medical  society  loans  usually  re- 
quire a  promise  to  return  to  work  in  the 
State  residence. 

Federally  sponsored  work  study  pro- 
grams can  provide  up  to  $3,500  per  year 
to  medical/dental  students. 

Fellowships  and  traineeships  are  avail- 
able from: 
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National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search— NIH; 

Division  of  Dental  Health,  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education — NIH;  and 

National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development. 

These  generally  provide  full  cost  in 
return  for  services. 

Veterans  and  social  security  benefits 
are  also  available. 

The  physicians  shortage  area  schol- 
arship provides  $5,000  per  year  to  stu- 
dents who  will  practice  in  a  shortage 
area. 

Aid  is  also  availaole  from  numerous 
organizations  such  as:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women;  Associa- 
tion of  American  Women  Dentists; 
American  Dental  Trade  Association, 
student  loan  fund;  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation. 

We  cannot  forget  two  other  routes 
Georgetown  and  George  Washing- 
ton can  take  in  the  event  the  bill  fails: 

Economies  can  be  effected  at  the 
schools — according  to  HEW— which  will 
not  hamper  or  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
programs  at  the  schools. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  still  not  too 
late  for  the  schools  to  gain  inclusion 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  budget,  when 
that  budget  is  reviewed  by  the  Congress 
or  when  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment prepares  its  annual  supple- 
mental budget. 

The  communications  I  have  referred 
to  are  as  follows : 

HCTISE  OF  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1978. 

Deas  Colleague:  On  March  17  we  wrote 
to  Inform  you  of  our  reluctant  opposition  to 
H.R.  10377,  the  D.C.  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act. 

It  was  then  scheduled  for  floor  action  on 
March  22.  However,  H.R.  10377  was  pvdled 
from  the  agenda,  re-Introduced  as  H.R.  12132, 
and  re-scheduled  for  floor  action  on  April  12. 
The  bill  number  has  changed,  but  our  reluc- 
tant opposition  to  it  has  not. 

For  your  Jnformatlon  we  are  enclosing  a 
copy  of  our  letter  of  March  17.  In  addition, 
we  are  attaching  a  letter  from  HEW  to  the 
House  Minority  Leader.  We  have  underlined 
those  portions  of  the  HEW  letter  which  spec- 
ify its  objections  to  peissage  of  this  bill. 

Please  be  assured  that  neither  George- 
town nor  George  Washington  will  "go  under" 
If  the  House  defeats  this  preferential  bill. 
They  wUl  simply  continue  to  receive  finan- 
cial aid  on  the  same  basis  as  do  all  other  pri- 
vate medical  and  dental  schools  In  the  na- 
tion— like  those  In  your  district  and  In  ours. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  10377  should  not 
pass  the  Hoiise,  even  though  we  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  plight  of  these  distlngiilshed 
universities. 

We  shall  present  the  details  of  our  oppo- 
sition when  the  measure  reaches  the  Floor 
next  week.  We  will  try  then  to  allay  an  un- 
derstandable reticence  to  vote  against  what 
appeso^  to  be  an  "apple-pie"  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Member  of  Congress. 
FOBTNET  H.  "Pete"  Stark, 

Member  of  Congress. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  15,  1976. 
Dear  Colleague:  It  is  our  Intention  to  im- 
pose— albeit  reluctantly — H.R.  10377,  a  bill  to 


extend  for  one  year  the  DX;.  MetUcal  and 
Dental  Manpower  Act. 

This  Act  became  law  In  1970.  In  1974  It  was 
extended  through  Fiscal  Year  1976.  HH.  10377 
seeks  ye>t  another  extension. 

Basically  the  measure  makes  available  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  George  Washington  and 
Georgetown  Universities'  medical  schools  and 
O.W.'s  dental  school.  The  bill  wovUd  author- 
ize a  total  of  $9  million  for  this  assistance. 

The  rationale  for  the  legislation  originally 
was  that  other  private  medical/dental  schools 
could — and  dld^recelve  financial  assistance 
from  their  state  governments.  There  was  no 
"state"  for  OecH-getown  and  G.W.  to  appeal  to 
(this  was  BHR:  Before  Home  Rule).  Iliere- 
fore,  these  schools  had.  to  go  to  Congress  for 
comp>arable  financial  relief. 

We  served  together  on  the  District  Sub- 
committee which  handled  the  1974  bill.  We 
suppMjrted  the  two  year  extension  after  re- 
ceiving assurance  from  officials  of  the  schools 
that  future  subsidies  would  be  sought 
throvigh  the  DC.  Appropriation  procedure  In 
k-»eping  with  the  new  era  of  Home  Rule. 

We  phrased  it  this  way  In  our  R^ort 
(House  Report  93-1200)  :  "The  District  Gov- 
ernment hereafter  wlU  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  Judge  whether  ^e  schools'  needs  Is  a 
Justified  demand  on  the  city's  limited  re- 
sources." 

So,  why  are  two  thoughtful  Members  op- 
posing the  Apple  Pie — Fourth  of  July  bill? 
Because  the  elected  D.C.  Government  has  de- 
cided that  these  school  subsidies  are  not  a 
"justified  demand"  on  the  city's  resources. 
Mayor  Washington's  letter  of  May  15,  1975  to 
Georgetown  President,  Reverend  R.  J.  Henle, 
S.J.  and  Council  Presldtnt  Sterling  Tucker's 
letter  of  February  17,  1976  reject  aid  to  the 
schools. 

True  believers  In  Home  Rule  have  to  reject 
HJi.  10377.  The  elected  D.C.  Government  does 
not  support  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  If  the  denial  by  D.C.  Govern- 
ment of  aid  to  these  schools  was  a  ploy  origi- 
nating in  the  belief  that  a  "compassionate" 
Congress  would  pick  up  the  tab  for  another 
year,  rejection  of  HJl.  10377  will  bring  a  per- 
manent end  to  this  kind  of  maneuvering. 

Please  be  assiu'ed  that  the  demise  of  HH. 
10377  Is  not  the  demise  of  these  fine  medi- 
cal/dental programs. 

Economies  can  be  made  by  the  schools 
which  will  free-up  money  for  essential  pro- 
grams. Student  loan  programs  are  available, 
there  are  several  existing  federal  financial- 
aid  programs  which  the  schools  could  draw 
upon  even  more  heavily  than  they  do  to- 
day— and,  last  but  not  least.  It's  still  not  too 
late  for  the  schools  to  gain  Inclusion  In  the 
D.C.  budget,  when  that  badget  Is  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  or  when  the  D.C.  Govern- 
ment prepares  their  annual  supplemental 
budget. 

We  will  be  presenting  more  detailed  Infor- 
mation when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor — 
scheduled  next  week.  In  the  meantime,  please 
direct  any  questions  you  might  have  to  Mike 
Nevens  at  5-1615. 
Sincerely, 

/  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
t-^_„__^  Men^>er  of  Congress. 

ImTwwfH/raTE"  Stark, 

Slembers  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  March,  17, 1976. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  understand  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  consider 
H.R.  12132,  a  bill  which  would  extend  for 
one  year  the  District  of  Columbia  Medical 
and  Dental  Manpovrer  Act  of  1970.  I  would 


like  to  :take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  and  your  colleagues  our  views  wWa  nw, 
gard  to  this  l^;telatlon.  ? 

The  Department  has  testified  and  oom- 
mented  on  the  proposal  at  hearing  held 
February  18,  1976,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Labor,  and  Social  Services  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  In 
summary,  we  strongly  oppose  the  bill  be- 
cause there  are  no  overriding  reasons  lor 
providing  special  Federal  subsidies  to  two 
private  medical  schools  and  one  private  den- 
tal school  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  solely  be- 
cause these  institutions  are  located  In  the 
District  of  Columba.  If  such  support  Is  to 
be  made  available  to  these  schools.  It  should 
be  provided  through  the  budget  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

To  provide  special  Federal  assistance  to 
the^e  District  of  Columbia  schools  is  In- 
equitable as  regards  other  private  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  continues  an  un- 
desirable precedent  encouraging  other  such 
schools  to  seek  special  Federal  assistance. 

The  Administration  recently  submitted  to 
the  Congress  its  proposed  "Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Amendments  of  1975,"  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Title  Vn  health  pro- 
fessions education  authorities  through  FY 
1979.  The  Administration  bUl.  H.R.  11119, 
would  provide  for  capitation  payments  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  agreeing  to 
undertake  specified  efforts  to  address  high- 
priority  problems  of  geographic  and  spe- 
cialty maldistribution.  In  addition,  the  bUl 
would  authorize  special  project  assistance 
for  various  kinds  of  special  health  man- 
power activities,  including  aid  to  health  pro- 
fessions schools  In  serious  financial  straits. 
Through  these  and  other  provisions  In  the 
bill,  we  have  offered  a  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated approach  to  Federal  support  for 
health  professions  education,  designed  to 
achieve  maximum  Impact  within  available 
resources. 

Not  only  has  the  Administration  proposed 
continued  Institutional  support  for  health 
professions  education,  but  tiie  President's 
budget  also  proposes  $35  million  In  service- 
related  scholarships  for  which  the  D.C. 
schools'  students  can  compete.  In  addition, 
wo  have  recently  sent  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  amending  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  for  postaecondary  students 
generally.  Tbeee  amendments  would  (among 
other  changes)  Increase  the  amount  of  loans 
available  to  a  student  to  an  aggregate  of 
$25,000  for  high  cost  training  and  thus  would 
assist  medical  and  dental  students  In  paying 
Increased  tuition  costs  and  Indirectly  help 
meet  the  operating  costs  of  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

If  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  private  schools 
need  public  operating  support  of  the  type 
provided  by  some  States  to  private  schools 
within  their  jurisdictions,  we  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  this  be  provided  through 
the  budget  of  the  District  of  ColTimbia  gov- 
ernment, which  In  this  situation  occupies  a 
role  analogous  to  that  of  a  State  govern- 
ment. The  District  government  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  the  schools'  asserted 
need  for  such  supp>ort  makes  a  oomp>elllng 
demand  upcoi  the  city's  financial  resources. 
The  District  government  also  can  assess  the 
extent  to  which  these  schools  contribute  to 
the  health  manpower  needs  of  the  District. 

Although  we  understand  the  problems  of 
Georgetown  University  and  George  Washing- 
ton University,  we  believe  other  medical  and 
dental  scho<^  are  addressing  these  problems 
without  special  Federal  subsidies  and  thus 
there  is  no  sufficient  justification  for  special 
preferential  Federal  legislation  of  the  kind 
under  consideration. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the 
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bill  not  receive  favorabl  t  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlvfe 

We  are  advlaed  by 
ment  and  Budget  that 
to  the  presentation  of 
enactment  of  H.R 
slstent  with  the 
tration. 

Sincerely, 
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ikie  Offlce  of  Manage- 
there  is  no  objection 
thla  report  and  that 
121)2  woiild  not  be  con- 
objecljlves  of  the  Admlnls- 


M|rjoriz  Lynch. 

Under  Secretary. 

Qkosge  Washington  X  ntvebsitt, 

ScHoo  L  or  Medictnz, 
Oeorcetown  TjNivERsrrT, 
Schools  or  Medicine  ^no  Dentxstry, 

I  AprU  1, 1976. 

Hon.  Chaeles  C.  Dicgs^  Jr., 

Hon.  OiLBERT  Ottde,  I 

us.  House  of  Represenvativea, 
Washington,  D.C.  [ 

Dear  Mr.  Dices  and  IfR  Ottde:  We  wish  to 
state  unequlvocably  to  Jrou  that  our  request 
Is  that  the  District  of  Qslumbla  Medical  and 
Dental  Manpower  Bill  (HJi.  12132)  be  ex- 
tended for  one  year  orly  on  an  emergency 
basis.  This  win  be  the  li  ist  time  we  shall  ask 
your  Committee  to  consider  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  asU  Dental  Manpower 
Bill. 

On  behalf  of  our  l^tltutlons,  namely, 
Oeorgetown  University  and  OecM-ge  Washing- 
ton University  we  stat»  that  we  shall  not 
again  request  a  further  extension  of  this 
legislation  beyond  Flsciil  Year  1977 

We    are    grateful    for 
counsel  In  our  financial  irlal. 
Sincerely, 

R.  |.  Henle,  S.J., 
President.  Geor  jetottm  University. 
LLC  YD  H.  Elliott, 
President,  George  Wash  ington  University 

M  r.  Speaker,  will  the 


the 


have 


snd 
Cor  gress 


Mr.  ASHBROOK 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I 
mail  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK 
mend  the  gentleman 
statement.    This    typi  i 
shoiild  be  spread  on  th(  i 
Member  in  this  body 
to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agre^ 
man's  position.  I  am 
the  problems  of  the 
are  more  related  to 
administration  of  the 
lems  of  Congress.  I 
enough  that  I  could 
least  a  half  an  hour 
ber  of  times  this 
priated  funds  to  build 
ter  or  the  RPK  Stadiu^n 
Center  and  no  more 
in  the  program  and 
program,  we  get  hooke^i 
same. 

Here  is  another  classic 
This  is  the  time,  I  tliirik 

The    SPEAKER 
0'Neiil>.   The   time 
from  Kentucky  has 

•  On  request  of  Mr 
unanimous    consent 
allowed    to    proceed 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  First 
to  the  gentleman's 
spect  to  Mr.  Tucker's 


prs 
cf 


yield 


your   support    and 


yield  to  the  gentle- 

\|r.  Speaker,  I  com- 

for  his  excellent 

of    information 

Record  and  every 

^ould  be  listening 

with  the  gentle- 
not  sure  whether 
D|stict  of  Columbia 
problems  of  the 
city  or  the  prob- 
been  here  long 
iitand  here  for  at 
cite  the  num- 
has  appro- 
lie  Kennedy  Cen- 
or  the  Visitors' 
nloney  is  to  be  put 
opce  we  are  in  the 
It  is  always  the 


example  of  that, 
to  say  no. 
tempore    (Mr. 
the  gentleman 


exi  )ired. 


Dellttms  and  by 

Mazzoli    was 

or    1    additional 


Ilr 


Speaker,  will  the 
to  the  gentle- 


of  all,  in  response 

stiitement  with  re- 

Iqtter,  we  have  met 


that  requirement  by  having  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  the  appro- 
priate personnel  from  the  two  learning 
institutions  presently  meeting  together. 
That  process  is  now  continuing,  in  an 
effort  to  pin  down  a  level  of  commitment 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  residents 
from  this  community  that  will  be  going 
to  those  schools. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LtiMs)  was  a  very  eloquent  proponent  of 
the  responsibility  of  these  two  schools  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  residents,  par- 
ticularly black  prospective  students. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  has  his 
position  and  requests  of  1974  been  met 
In  these  ensuing  2  years? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  As  the  genUeman  will 
recall,  the  two  institutions  asked  for  a 
3 -year  extension  in  the  first  place.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  who  reduced  it  to 
2  years.  Now,  they  come  back  with  this 
additional  1  year,  aijd  if  it  were  not  for 
that  we  would  not  be  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carter  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mazzoli  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
what  is  the  tuition  at  George  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  do  not  know  the  tui- 
tion at  George  Washington.  I  would  as- 
sume it  is  something  like  $5,000. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  $5,000,  I  think,  is 
correct.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country.  Do  they  also  receive  capitation 
imder  the  Health  Manpower  Act? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kehtucky  is  correct.  They  receive  capita- 
tion grants. 
Mr.  CARTER.  How  much  per  student? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  that  Is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,100  per  year,  and 
then  in  addition  to  that  they  are  ask- 
ing us  for  how  much  more  money? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Possibly  as  much  as 
$9  million;  $5,000  per  medical  student 
and  $3,000  per  dental  student. 

Mr.  CARTER.  What  is  their  reasoning 
b^ind  this?  Why  do  they  have  to  have 
this  money?  Why  is  this  school  an  ex- 
ception which  needs  more  money  than, 
for  instance,  Duke  or  the  University  of 
Louisville  or  the  University  of  Kentucky? 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  states  the  exact  core  central 
question.  What  is  the  reason  for  adopt- 
ing a  preferential  piece  of  legislation  for 
two  admittedly  excellent  schools,  admit- 
tedly outstanding  national  institutions? 
Why  make  the  preference?  I  asked  the 
same  rhetorical  question  in  1974  and  the 
schools  said,  "If  you  give  us  two  more 
years,  we  will  make  adjustments  Jn  our 
own  program  and  go  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  make  our  pitch  to  them. 


Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  this  pref- 
erential legislation."  But,  I  have  not 
seen  that  take  place. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Are  their  expenses  a 
great  deal  higher  than  other  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  There  are  two  ways 
medical  expenses  can  be  charged,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Carter. 
who  is  an  outstanding  physician  and 
Member  of  Congress,  knows.  One  Is  on 
distribution  of  all  costs,  and  the  other 
is  distribution  of  those  costs  directly  con- 
nected with  the  educational  program.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  costs  are  not 
extremely  out  of  whack  If  we  take  direct 
costs  of  education. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentucky  for 
his  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum  total  of  our  fail- 
ure to  pass  this  legislation  today  would 
be  to  make  these  two  schools  more  suid 
more  places  where  only  the  wealthy, 
those  of  considerable  means,  can  go  to 
get  a  medical  and  dental  education 
rather  than  schools  where  graduating 
doctors  and  dentists  are  people  of  all 
economic  levels. 

As  far  as  money  being  available 
through  student  loans,  as  those  who  were 
present  at  the  hearings  will  remember, 
the  students  themselves  testified  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  loans,  both  from 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  and  from  pri- 
vate lending  institutions.  They  have  lit- 
erally exhausted  these  limited  sources. 
In  fact,  Georgetown  already  leads  all 
medical  schools  In  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  currently  hold  Public  Health 
Service  scholarships,  of  which  there  are 
only  a  very  small  number  to  serve  all 
students  nationwide. 

Recent  GAO  studies,  supported  by 
data  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  Indicate  that  not  only 
is  It  more  expensive  to  go  to  medical 
school  now  than  ever  before  but  that, 
precisely  because  of  the  exorbitant  costs, 
the  percentage  of  wealthy  medical  stu- 
dents in  each  new  class  is  greater  with 
each  new  year. 

Failure  to  enact  this  legislation  is 
going  to  be  one  more  step  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  medical  schools  wider  to 
the  wealthy  and  close  them  up  to  those 
of  moderate  and  lower  Income. 

The  median  family  income  of  last 
year's  new  first-year  students  was  over 
$21,000.  which  is  well  above  the  national 
average.  I  think  this  is  an  alarming 
trend.  If  It  is  allowed  to  continue,  it  is 
going  to  effectively  eliminate  low-  and 
middle-class  students  from  the  pool  of 
future  doctors.  Medical  school  will  be- 
come more  and  more  the  haven  of  the 
wealthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  as  far 
as  the  services  of  Georgetown  and  GW, 
either  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  on 
a  national  level.  It  Is  a  fact  that  these 
two  schools  serve  both,  to  the  extent  that 
they  give  services  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  the  extent  that  they  give 
national  service.  In  fact,  these  schools 
have  graduates  who  come  from  all  over 
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the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
they  give  services  to  the  local  community. 
And  the  City  Coimcll,  If  it  was  not  so 
strapped  for  money  for  many  other  proj- 
ects. I  am  sure  would  be  willing  to  give 
a  hand  here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
key  here  is  that  there  are  1,900  students 
in  both  of  these  schools  serving  47  Stat«, 
133  students  from  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone.  That  is  the  key  to  this 
whole  thing,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental  Man- 
power Act  of  1970  (H.R.  12132) . 

Fellow  Members,  the  bill  before  us  now 
is  one  that  will  have  an  effect  on  each 
and  every  State  In  the  Union.  The  short- 
age of  seats  in  medical  and  dental 
schools  Is  a  fact  all  are  concerned  with. 
Today,  seven  States  have  neither  a  medi- 
cal or  a  dental  college.  Accordingly,  these 
States  and  those  which  have  an  Insuffi- 
cient amount  of  available  seats  must  rely 
on  Institutions  like  Georgetown  and 
George  Washington  Universities  to  ac- 
commodate their  students.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  7  States  that  have  no 
medical  or  dental  schools  have  207  prac- 
ticing dentists  and  physicians  who  are 
graduates  of  the  two  fine  universities. 

At  the  present  time,  these  2  institu- 
tions have  a  student  body  of  1,900  repre- 
senting 47  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Sm'ely  no  other  medical  or 
dental  colleges  can  claim  such  a  diverse 
representation  among  the  States.  My 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  has  133  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  these  two  institutions 
and  is  benefiting  from  637  graduates  who 
are  in  permanent  practice  In  Oie  com- 
monwealth at  this  time.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  incidence;  however.  Members 
from  every  one  of  the  50  States  could 
recite  the  same  statistics.  Fellow  Mem- 
bers, these  statistics  clearly  demonstrate 
the  national  oharacter  of  these  schools. 

The  $5,000  per  student  support  level  is 
below  the  national  average  of  per  capita 
supi)ort  by  the  States  to  their  private 
medical  and  dental  colleges.  The  range  in 
per  capita  support  is  $3,000-$6,000  In 
New  York  to  a  high  of  $17,282  in  Texas. 
Accordingly,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  continue  its  support  of  this 
program  for  at  least  one  additional  year. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  least  one 
additional  year  because  I  am  advised 
from  officials  of  both  Institutions  that 
by  fall  of  fiscal  year  1977,  Georgetown 
and  George  Washington  Universities  will 
have  implemented  a  "permanent  long 
term  solution  to  their  difficulties  through 
a  loan  program  that  will  take  the  place 
of  this  per  capita  program." 

Fellow  Members,  I  am  privileged  to  sit 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-HEW.  The  need  for  this 
financial  support  to  these  institutions 
was  made  very  clear.  Without  the  sup- 
port provided  in  this  legislation,  each 
student  could  be  responsible  for  as  much 
as   $11,000  In  tuition  fees  alone — this 


must  not  be.  It  may  result  in  students 
having  to  foresake  their  medical  and 
dental  careers  only  because  of  lack  of 
financial  resources. 

Fellow  Members,  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue in  your  suinwrt  for  these  two  insti- 
tutions for  an  additional  year.  By  doing 
so,  we  benefit  each  and  every  State  and 
territory  by  enabling  these  two  fine  in- 
stitutions to  continue  to  supply  the  Na- 
tion with  the  most  capable  phs^cians 
and  dentists  they  have  In  the  past. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
local  services,  as  well  as  to  the  national 
clientele  of  those  two  institutions,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  George- 
town University  Medical  Center,  among 
Its  many  services,  (^lerates  a  psychiatric 
walk-in  clinic,  nurse-midwifery  educa- 
tion program,  hypertension  program, 
dentistry  clinics,  and  home  care  program 
for  cancer  patients  of  direct  benefit  to 
D.C.  area  residents  and.  In  i>articular, 
inner-city  residents. 

Similarly,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity is  deeply  Involved  in  community 
services.  Its  hospital  is  specifically  com- 
mitted to  the  service  of  residents  of  D.C. 
Health  Area  9,  an  area  of  40,000  people, 
17  percent  of  whom  are  at  the  poverty 
level.  The  hospital's  emergency  services 
and  ambulatory  care  division  serve  tens 
of  thousands  of  patients  yearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
to  open  wider  the  doors  of  medical 
schools  here  in  the  District  to  students 
of  all  economic  levels,  not  just  the 
wealthy.  It  is  to  keep  these  two  imlque 
institutions,  which  serve  both  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  the  local  level,  open  and 
as  thriving  institutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gude  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's intelligent  statement  on  the  i^ight 
of  those  schools.  I  would  like  to  just  men- 
tion this.  In  order  to  put  things  In  the 
proper  frame  of  reference.  In  these  2 
years  since  passage  of  the  last  extension, 
I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  only 
5.6  percent  of  all  of  the  students  in  these 
two  schools  are  black  students,  that  only 
4.1  percent  of  all  of  these  students  now 
are  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  So  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  feels  that  there 
has  been  a  discharge  of  this  duty,  which 
I  fully  concur  in,  to  give  some  help  to 
the  disadvantaged  student  in  getting  into 
medical  school. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  would  certainly  say  to 
the  gei^ti«m^[^|hat  at  a  national  median 
income  iSr^4Emilies  who  have  students 
in  medical  Schools  of  $21,000,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  two  institutions,  which 
are  In  the  same  financial  bind  as  medi- 
cal schools  all  across  the  country,  do 
not  have  many  people  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  in  training. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tem0M«  (Mr. 
CNciLL).  The  time  of  the  sentlonan 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gtm)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Asruook  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gudb  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaii 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
listening  with  great  interest  to  irtiat  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Om>E),  said.  Pos- 
sibly I  misunderstand  what  this  legisla- 
tion would  do. 

The  gentlcsnan  indicated  there  would 
be  no  problems  with  low-income  and 
minority  students  if  this  bill  did  not 
pass,  and  that  the  medical  school  migbt 
become  a  haven  for  only  the  wealthy. 

Is  it  the  imderstandlng  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  that  this  $5,000  per  head 
only  goes  to  needy  students?  I  thought 
that  it  went  to  all  students  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  go  to 
all  students  across  the  board.  I  think  we 
are  interested  in  studoits  who  are  just 
above  the  status  of  the  needy  student. 
We  are  interested  in  students  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  between  $15,000  and 
$18,000  that  do  not  faU  into  the  $21,000 
national  median  range.  I  think  we  are  all 
interested  in  all  students  across  the 
board. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  these  schools 
havens  for  the  poor,  nor  do  we  want  to 
make  them  havens  for  the  wealthy.       \ 

Mr.  ASHBR(X>K.  So.  in  other  words,  if 
a  son  or  a  daughter  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  country  applied,  we  would  still 
coimt  that  student  in  for  $5,(KH)? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Certainly  to  the  extent  the 
schools  are  being  supix>rted,  I  think  they 
would  be  supported  across  the  board. 

Mr.  ASHBR<X>K.  So  really  it  does  not 
just  help  the  poor  or  the  middle-income 
student,  or  it  is  not  just  relat«l  to  them. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Drinan  and  by 
unanimous  ccmsent,  Mr.  Oudk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gxtde), 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  think  one  of  the  key  issues  here  is 
this  simple  fact:  that  45  State  govern- 
ments do  in  fact  give  funds  to  medical 
schools  in  their  own  jurisdictions.  These 
are  funds  beyond  those  which  the  Federal 
Government  gives  by  way  of  a  capitation 
grant.  I  think  it  is  relevant,  for  example, 
that  Kentucky  gives  almost  $5,000  to 
each  student. 

Why,  therefore,  should  these  two  med- 
ical schools,  whtch  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion, not  benedt  by  legislation  which 
vlrtuEdly  every  State  has  adopted? 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  tui- 
tion at  these  two  institutions  will  triple 
if  no  relief  is  given  and  student  loans  are 
not  available.  Unfortunately,  the  hear- 
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ttigs  on  this  partlcula:'  bill  are  not  yet 
printed,  but  they  demoi  istrate  the  urgen- 
cy and  .the  necessity  f(  ir  this  legislation. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  :  ligniUcant  to  note 
that  26  percent  of  the 
two  schools  are  from  tJ  le  District  of  Col- 
umbia, Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thai^k  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    MTTCHETiTi    ol    Marylajid.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentl  sman  yield? 
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Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.    MITCHELi.    oH 
Speaker,  earlier  today 


;o  the  gentleman 


cussion  in  which  I  belisve  my  colleague. 


Kentucky     (Mr 
Mayor  Washing- 


the    gentleman    from 
Mazzoli),  stated  that 
ton  is  opposed  to  this  lekislation,  as  is  the 
president  of  the  City  ( 'ouncil.  I  did  not 
hear  any  Member  contijadict  those  state- 
ments. 

Is  this  accurate,  thajt  the  Mayor  and 
the  president  of  the  Cit; '  Council  are  both 
opposed  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  GUDE.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  opposition  from  the 
city  government  is  on  the  grounds  that 
this  money  might  be  ( xpected  to  come 
out  of  its  meager  bud  set.  The  District 
government  is  presentlj 
care  of  pensions  and 
obligations. 

Beyond  that,  I  know 
to  this  legislation  by  anyone  in  the  city 
government. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  iientleman 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  $peaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  t|o  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yield:  ng. 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  hat  we  wish  this 
did  not  have  to  be  don  i,  but  I  think  we 
must  face  up  to  the  ^t  of  facts  here 
and  be  practical.  We 
want  two  of  the  finest 
In  the  Nation  to  have  to 


training   but 
such  as  are  set 


certainly  do  not 
medical  schools 
jclose  their  doors. 
I  believe  this  is  the  alt(  rnative  if  we  do 
not  take  some  action  \o  help  them  in 
this  situation 

As  I  understand  it  fijbm  the  commit- 
tee, this  is  a  1-year  ext<  nsion.  The  serv 
ices  that  these  two  imii  ersities  are  pro- 
viding include  not  or^Iy 
many  other  programs 
forth  in  the  report.  That  should  cause 
the  Members  to  understand  what  is  be 
ing  carried  on  by  these 
and  taken  alone,  the  enlergency  services 
that  are  provided  for  tie  city  are  most 
outstanding  and  necessary  to  continue. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  o:  ily  training,  but 
it  is  also  service  to  the  w  lole  community 
The  leadership  that  they  are  carrying 
on  in  research  has  been 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
tleman  from  Maryland 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  Mi 
lowed  to  proceed  for  one 
ute.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further ' 


Maryland.    Mr. 
there  was  a  dis- 


strapped  to  take 
its   many   other 

of  no  opposition 


most  outstand- 

ime  of  the  gen- 
(Mr.  GiTDE)  has 

Rogers  and  by 

Gttde  was  al- 

additional  min- 


Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  urging  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  to,  main- 
tain the  two  outstanding  schools. 

Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend him  as  being  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  House  in  the  field  of  medical  tech- 
nology and  medical  research. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Georgetown  University  Medical  and 
Dental  Schools  and  the  George  Wash- 
ington Medical  School  have  provided  the 
Nation  with  quality  doctors  and  dentists 
for  many  years.  Graduates  of  these  two 
schools  serve  in  all  50  States,  with 
26  percent  of  them  practicing  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  two  schools  cur- 
rently provide  a  number  of  crucial  area 
health  services  including  two  health 
maintenance  organizations,  a  psychiatric 
"walk-in"  clinic,  a  midwifery  program, 
a  breast  cancer  screening  program,  a 
commimity  mental  health  center,  a 
hypertension  program,  a  neighborhood 
nutrition  program,  ancl  continuing  edu- 
cation for  the  area's  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses.  All  this  is  evidence  of 
the  Georgetown- George  Washington 
contribution  to  this  area's  health  man- 
power. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  our  schools 
of  higher  education  are  known  to  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure.  The  xosts  of  college  and 
graduate  education  have  increased  far 
beyond  the  means  of  most  lower  income 
and  many  middle  income  Americans.  No- 
where is  this  so  true  as  in  the  ca^e  of 
medical  and  dental  schools.  One  national 
study  indicated  that  the  cost  of  a  medi- 
cal education  was  $12,650  per  year  in 
1974.  Adjusting  for  the  rates  of  inflation 
in  the  two  intervening  years,  this  school- 
ing might  well  cost  as  much  as  $15,300 
now.  The  normal  4-year  medical  educa- 
tion would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60,000  which  added  to  the  current  cost 
of  an  undergraduate  education  of  around 
$24,000  adds  up  to  a  shocking  $84,000 
per  student.  This  is  a  major  investment 
for  most  individuals.  If  we  concede  that 
health  care  is  a  national  problem,  it 
seems  appropriate  th;^t  some  public 
funds  be  made  available  to  finance  the 
education  of  the  most  important  part  of 
liealth  care,  the  health  care  professional. 
Most  other  States  provide  State  sub- 
sidies to  their  medical  and  dental  schools 
as  the  public  investment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  future  physicians  and  dentists. 
However,  these  two  schools,  which  serve 
a  national  constituency,  have  no  State 
to  call  on  to  provide  such  public  sub- 
sidy. As  a  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee's Subcommitee  on  Fiscal  Affairs, 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
no  money  to  spare  in  the  District  budget 
to  provide  for  these  much  needed  medical 
and  dental  students.  In  this  case,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  entirely  correct  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in  to  provide  the 
transitional  funding  these  schools  need 


until  some  sort  o^  arrangement  can  be 
worked  out  with  the  District  government, 
and  until  the  District  government  is 
placed  on  a  sound  enough  financial  foot- 
ing to  help  subsidize  the  public  portion 
of  these  costs. 

Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
ample  consultation  with  the  District  gov- 
ernment was  made  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  this  extension.  However,  a  year's 
worth  of  consultation  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  get  the  necessary  funding 
from  a  strapped  District  goverimaent. 
Both  schools  have  provided  written  as- 
surances that  this  is  the  last  year  that 
they  would  approach  Congress  for  fimd- 
ing  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
medical  and  dental  manpower  bill  and 
that  future  financing  would  be  done 
through  student  loan  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  emergency  measure  which  would 
provide  temporary  assistance  to  two  truly 
national  resources.   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  that  I  think  all  of  us  are  sorry  to 
bring  this  back  for  1  more  year. 

However,  if  the  other  body  had  passed 
the  comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  passed.  I  think  that  this 
probably  wo\Ud  not  be  a  necessary  factor, 
but  right  now  we  simply  cannot  load  all 
of  the  unfunded  pension  programs  which 
Congress  provided  plus  the  first  year 
of  home  rule  plus  this  other  factor  on 
top  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

■   ■'      '.».   ■'  i.     .■?'.. 

I  suggest  that  when  this  comprehen- 
sive bill  is  passed  by  both  bodies,  I  would 
not  stand  up  here  and  ask  for  another 
year's  aid.  but  it  is  vitally  needed  now 
and  it  is  an  emergency  measure,  and  the 
House  has  had  ample  experience  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12132,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Medical-Dental  Man- 
power Act  of  1970.  Without  an  extension, 
tuition  costs  for  students  attending 
Georgetown  Mid  George  Washington 
Medical  Schools  will  rise  to  an  excess  of 
$10,000  per  academic  year.  This  will 
mean  that  more  than  half  of  those  who 
are  presently  attending  these  schools 
may  be  forced  to  drop  out.  These  stu- 
dents are  from  every  sector  of  this 
country  attending  medical  schools  which 
are  a  vital  component  in  the  supply  of 
physicians  and  dentists  in  our  Nation. 

The  schools  which  this  legislation 
would  aid  are,  of  coiu^e,  a  local  benefit. 
They  employ  more  than  12,000  persons 
and  contribute  generally  more  than  $250 
million  armually  to  the  economy.  The 
students  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
health  in  our  hospitals  by  working  while 
they  learn,  as  they  must  in  any  qualified 
clinical  medical  program.  The  District  of 
Columbia  has  reciprocated  as  best  it  can 
through  favorable  tax  treatment  of  the 
lands  and  other  resources  as  well  as  in 
support  of  their  general  activities.  "Hie 
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city  is  not,  however,  able  to  fund  medical 
education  bj?^  direct  capitation  grants. 
Neither  should  the  city  be  asked  to  do  this 
since  these  schools  are  a  national  re- 
source as  well  as  a  local  resource. 

These  two  schools  are  among  the  finest 
of  medical  schools  In  the  coimtry.  They 
have  full-time  faculties,  excellent  teach- 
ing and  research  facilities,  and  their  own 
hospitals.  They  have  programs  devoted  to 
the  teaching  and  practice  of  community, 
family  practice,  and  emergency  medicine. 
Their  equipmeat  and  the  resources  upon 
which  they  draw  provides  not  only 
the  present-state-of-the-healing-arts  for 
their  patients,  they  provide  their  students 
with  a  standard  and  a  commitment  for 
excellence  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Such  an  undertaking  is  not  inexpen- 
sive. A  school  which  has  a  full-time  fac- 
ulty must  pay  adequate  salaries  to  at- 
tract good  professors  who  might  other- 
wise earn  substantial  salaries  in  private 
practice.  Good  schools  must  undertake 
research  because  students  and  profes- 
sors must  continuously  seek  to  Improve 
the  art  of  healing.  Students  who  return 
to  communities  to  practice  medicine 
must  know  what  current  trends  are  be- 
ing explored,  and  they  must  know  that 
the  standard  of  practice  in  their  com- 
mimities  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  standard  of  practice  available  at 
major  and  important  teaching  facilities 
in  our  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
can  cut  costs  by  cutting  out  some  of  these 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress wants  to  suggest  that  medical  edu- 
cation should  not  proceed  at  a  standard 
of  excellence.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
medical  education  is  experislve,  and  we 
must  decide  whether  or  not  we  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  commitments  we  have 
made  that  permit  the  average  individual, 
who  is  not  wealthy,  to  seek  and  obtain 
a  medical  education. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  if  tuition 
at  these  schools  rise  to  the  anticipated 
$10,000  to  $12,000,  the  seats  will  be  filled. 
These  schools.  h(5wever.  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  haven  for  the  wealthy.  They  are  in- 
terested in  teaching  quality  medicine  to 
all  persons  who  qualify  for  enrollment.  A 
rise  in  tuition  will  mean  a  change  in  the 
emphasis  pf  the  kinds  of  medicine  taught. 
The  excellent  programs  in  community 
medicine,  family  practice,  urban  prac- 
tice, and  emergency  medicine  would 
probably  cease  to  exist. 

We  simply  cannot  expect  students  who 
will  be  paying  $50,000  or  more  for 
an  education  to  be  .  interested  or 
responsive  to  the  concerns  of  our  city  or 
of  our  poor  or  even,  indeed,  of  quality 
medicine,  now  or  in  the  future.  Their 
concern  will  come  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  evidence  a  concern  for  them  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  those  with  moderate 
means  to  attend  medical  school. 

Neither  must  we  not  permit  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  have  schools  which  can 
only  be  attended  by  the  wealthy.  To  that 
extent,  your  committee  has  taken  steps 
to  assure  that  these  institutions  are  em- 
barking upon  programs  which  will  as- 
sure attendance  by  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia.  by  minorities,  and  by 


thos6  of  moderate  means.  For  these 
worthy  goals  to  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever, will  require  our  aid — our  support — 
through  this  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  pf  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
biU. 

I  do  not  regard  the  opposing  arguments 
as  sufficiently  valid  to  warrant  a  nega- 
tive vote.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  medical  schools  are  necessary,  and 
we  would  jeopardize  the  existing  schools 
by  not  passing  this  bill.  Even  more  im- 
portantly, we  jeopardize  the  tuition  rates. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  failure  of 
passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  that  the 
tuition  rates  will  be  trebled  from  $5,000 
to  $15,000. 

The  gentleman  frran  Maryland  (Mr. 
GuDE)  made  it  very  clear  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  will  become  the  preserve 
of  the  wealthy  in  that  case,  but  I  have 
a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  all  of  the  medical  schools  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  particular 
people,  and  I  received,  for  the  most  part, 
very  indepth  and  serious  cooperation, 
with  one  exception.  That  exception  Is 
Georgetown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  that  remark  to 
the  chaii-man,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiGGS).  and  I  would  Uke  for 
the  record  to  have  the  gentleman  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  university  does  not 
have  a  breakdown  beyond  what  Is  nor- 
mally defined  as  minority  groups:  but 
from  the  figures  provided  me  for  those 
groups;  namely,  women  and  blacks,  there 
are  317  females  and  71  black  Americans 
enrolled  at  the  school.  Some  21  are  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  what  I  know  to  be 
their  continuing  commitment  to  the  ob- 
jectives that  the  gentleman  is  interested 
in,  I  believe  that  the  ethnic  diversity  at 
the  university  follows  and  meets  affirma- 
tive action  guidelines. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

The  imiversity  did  not  have  the  de- 
cency to  return  a  copy  of  their  roster, 
as  requested,  while  every  other  medical 
school  did.  It  is  this  lack  of  cooperation 
that  sometimes  call3  into  question  the 
arrogance  of  some  administrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  of  course,  support  the 
bill  because  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing more  serious  than  personal  pique. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  we  appropriated  millions  of 
dollars  for  a  new  military  medical  school. 
The  same  justification  applies  today.  We 
cannot  permit  the  educational  and  medi- 
cal professions  to  be  hampered  in  pro- 
viding physicians  for  the  needy  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 


Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Spet^er,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  and  join  with  my 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  the  House  in  supporting 
thisbUl. 

It  Is  truly  an  emergency  measure. 
There  would  be  dire  consequences  as  far 
as  medical  training  in  this  area  Is  oon- 
cemed  tf  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KETCHDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  and  join  with  my 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  urging  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  truly  an  emergency 
measure.  We  would  have  dire  conse- 
quences as  far  as  medical  training  in 
this  area  is  concerned  if  this  bill  did  not 
pass  and  again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  measure. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentl^nan  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia what  his  attitude  would  be  If  we  were 
to  be  in  the  same  position  I  am  in  today 
8is  to  what  the  response  would  be  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  the  receipt 
of  a  further  request  next  year  from  the 
University  of  Georgetown  and  GW  for 
another  1-year  extension  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman win  3rield,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  I  take  Uter- 
ally  the  c(»nmunication  Uiat  was  sent  to 
the  committee,  addressed  to  me,  signed 
by  the  president  of  both  of  these  uni- 
versities that  the  extension  is  meirely  for 
1  year  and  that  they  will  not  return  un- 
der any  circumstances  for  a  further  re- 
quest, and  therefore  I  would  be  In  the 
same  position  the  gentlonan  from  Ken- 
tucky presently  is  in. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  still  further,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentlemem 
from  California  <Mr.  Delluvs)  and  that 
would  be  what  his  response  would  be  to 
the  same  question  that  I  directed  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs),  as  to 
What  the  gentleman  would  exi>ect  would 
happen  a  year  from  now  were  we  then 
to  be  in  the  same  position  I  am  now 
and  a  request  came  in  for  another  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would'  yield,  I  would  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  Inquiry  in  the  same 
vein  as  did  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs),  and  that  is  that 
I  too  take  literally  the  statement  made 
in  the  letter  that  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  both  Georgetown  and  George 
Washington  Universities  that  they  would 
not  under  any  circiunstances  ask  us  for 
any  additional  money  beyond  this  ex- 
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tension  of  fiscal  year  977.  I  would  as- 
sume those  gentlemen  were  telling  the 
truth.  My  resp<Hise  wou  d  be  that  I  would 
not  look  with  favor  uion  going  beyond 
the  time  that  is  covere  i  in  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Iffr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  1213; ,  an  emergency 
bill  to  extend  for  1  yeir  the  authoriza- 
tion for  subsidy  paymer  ts  to  the  Oeorge- 
town  University  School)  i  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  and  the  Getrge  Washington 
University  School  of  W  ediclne. 

The  presidents  of  bqth  these  institu- 
tions have  stated  that,  without  this  leg- 
islation these  schools  a  uld  not  continue 
in  operation.  The  schoo  s  have  a  total  of 
1.900  students  from  47  States,  including 
472  from  my  home  Stat ;  of  New  York. 

The  total  maximum  cost  of  this  bill 
for  fiscal  1977  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $9  million.  Th4  funds  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Departmerit  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  a  formula  of 
up  to  $5,000  per  medical  student  enrolled 
and  $3,000  per  enrolled  dental  student. 

Both  Father  Henle,  bhe  president  of 
Georgetown,  and  E>r.  Elliott,  the  presi- 
dent of  GW  University,  1  lave  pledged  that 
it  is  their  "universities'  letermined  com- 
mitment" to  seek  fiture  financing 
through  a  student  loar  assistance  pro- 
gram. They  intend  to  hj  ive  that  program 
in  place  by  fiscal  1978,  They  have  also 
pledged  to  work  with  tl  e  District  Coun- 
cil and  Mayor  Washin(  ton  to  arrive  at 
a  specific  formula  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  District  students  enrolled  in  these 
schools. 

I  urge  the  House  to  ai  >prove  this  need- 
ed interim  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.i  12132  extending 
for  1  year  the  District  of  Columbia  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Manpov  er  Act. 

As  previous  speakers  have  described, 
the  legislation  provides  grants  of  up  to 
$5,000  per  medical  student  and  up  to 
$3,000  per  dental  studei  t  to  the  medical 
and  dental  schools  at  3eorgetown  and 
George  Washington  Un  versities,  entail- 
ing an  authorization  of  i  approximately  $9 
million. 

Neither  as  a  governmental  entity  im- 
der  congressional  control  nor  now  as  a 
more  independent  imit  with  the  advent 
of  home  rule  does  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton have  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  assist  these  prii^ate  institutions 
in  offsetting  the  rising  c  >sts  of  educating 
their  students.  While  i:  is  not  an  tm- 
common  practice  for  St  ite  governments 
to  provide  some  form  of  State  aid  to 
such  medical  institutions — and  16  of  the 
27  States  with  private  i  medical  schools 
do— we  all  are  aware  thit  the  District  of 
Columbia  presently  is  npt  in  a  financial 
position  to  be  of  simUaif  assistance.  The 
city  simply  does  not  have  the  money  and 
neither  do  the  schoolsi.  Expecting  the 
aniversities  somehow  td  absorb  the  dif- 
ference between  tuition  and  the  actual 
costs  of  education,  or  tjo  double  tuition 
or  to  cut  back  drastically  on  enrollment 
are.  it  seems  to  me,  unrealistic  alterna- 
tives. 1 

In  supporting  this  legislation  I  do  so 
with  an  attitude  which  ifbelleve  is  shared 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  District 


of  Columbia  Committee:  That  these  in- 
stitutions are  in  a  rather  unique  position 
for  which  some  special  consideration  can 
be  argued  and  that  an  "emergency" 
situation  exists  which  warrants  a  limited 
but  immediate  response  from  Congress. 

By  reason  of  their  location  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  proximity  to  NIH  and 
other  government  health  facilities  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  recognized  high  quality 
education  they  provide,  these  institutions 
attract  students  from  across  the  coun- 
try— 48  states  are  represented  in  the  en- 
roHments — and  they  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  medical  sciences  and 
the  profession  in  especially  valuable 
ways.  At  the  same  time  they  are  looked 
upon  to  contribute  meaningfully  to  the 
furtherance  of  basic  health"^  services  and 
career  opportunities  here  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  are  located.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  medical  and  dental 
complexes,  these  schools  have  heavy  de- 
mands placed  upon  them  simultaneously 
as  both  national  and  local  resources.  Dur- 
ing the  time  a  student  resides  in  the  city, 
the  area  benefits  from  his  presence.  Up- 
on gi-aduaUon,  however,  he  probably  will 
relocate  elsewhere.  To  the  city,  then, 
each  individual  student  is  likely  to  be 
only  a  temporary  resource.  Collectively, 
however,  the  students  provide  contin- 
uous and  critical  health  manpower 
services  to  the  metropolitan  area.  "To  re- 
ject the  schools  appeal  would  jeopardize 
the  physical  health  of  the  city  and  Im- 
pair the  quality  of  medicine  in  our 
country. 

In  agreeing  to  continue  this  act  for 
another  year  I  am  infiuenced  by  a  num- 
ber of  factors. 

The  schools  rank  among  the  very  high- 
est in  the  nation  in  tuition  charged. 
They  have  reluctantly,  I  am  certain,  but 
realistically  increased  their  tuition  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
costs  of  their  specialized  education. 
Their  most  recent  increases  of  up  to  150 
percent  place  them  at  what  must  be  the 
limits  of  what  they  can  charge  without 
imposing  a  totally  impossible  financial 
burden  on  their  students. 

In  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  facili- 
ties and  the  education  they  provide 
these  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  This  is  not  achieved  at  small 
cost,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  both 
universities  have  pursued  the  goal  of 
excellence  in  an  administratively  and 
financially  resourceful  manner. 

As  Institutions  located  in  a  city  with 
a  near  insatiable  demand  for  improved 
and  expanded  health  services,  George- 
town and  George  Washington  have  on- 
going progi-ams  providing  medical  and 
dental  care  to  those  in  the  community 
who  cannot  afford  the  costs.  By  way  of 
direct  involvement  with  patients  and 
through  affiliation  with  other  hospitals 
and  health  agencies,  the  schools  and 
their  students  are  demonstrating  a  sig- 
nificant commitment  to  the  people  of  the 
community  at  large.  With  the  very  real 
need  for  more  ambitious  outreach  pro- 
grams in  the  city  to  bring  medical  per- 
sonnel and  the  needy  together,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  these  schools  can  do 
more,  and  I  hope  we  can  count  on  them 
to  further  their  service  to  area  residents. 

Despite  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 


ernments inability  to  contribute  toward 
the  full  financial  assistance  needed  by 
the  schools  which  Congress  has  made 
available  through  this  act,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  imreasonable  to  look  to  the 
city  for  some  manner  of  concrete  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  health  services 
its  citizens  realize  from  the  universities. 
In  this  regard  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  schools  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  have  initiated  pros- 
pective plans  whereby  the  city  govern- 
ment will  contribute  to  the  tuitions  of 
those  District  of  Columbia  residents  ac- 
cepted by  these  medical/dental  schools. 
With  the  schools  earmarking  slots  for 
local  students  and  planning  to  increase 
awareness  of  health  programs  and 
career  opportunities  for  those  in  the  city, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  cooperative 
and  productive  mutual  relationship  can 
be  fostered  between  the  schools  and  the 
residents  of  Washington. 

In  my  own  evaluation  whether  this 
legislation  should  be  adopted,  I  believe  it 
must  be  made  abundantiy  clear,  as  the 
schools  have  been  told,  that  this  is  the 
last  time — and  I  stress,  the  last  time — 
they  can  expect  to  come  before  Congress 
for  a  continuation  of  this  act.  School 
officials  have  stated  verbally  and  in 
writing  their  complete  imderstanding 
and  acceptance  of  this  fact.  It  is  an 
emergency  extension  for  1  year.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  hopefully,  will  be 
foimd  in  the  approach  being  pursued 
which  would  establish  a  tuition  loan  as- 
sistance plan  with  Federal  guarantees 
and  payment  of  interest  or  repayment 
of  financial  assistance  through  service 
in  underserved  health  areas. 

I  fully  understand  the  reservations 
which  have  been  expressed  regarding 
this  legislation.  But  because  sincere  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  ameliorate  what 
has  become  a  difficult  situation  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  final  year  for  the  au- 
thorization, I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  supporting  a  1-year  extension  of 
this  investment  in  the  pursuit  of  quality 
health  care  in  this  city  and  nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  H.R.  12132.  I  think  aU  of  us 
know  what  it  means  to  these  medical  and 
dental  students  to  have  this  bill  passed. 
However,  we  must  also  consider  what  it 
means  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  have  the  bill  passed.  The 
conference  report  states  that  at  least  six 
of  the  District's  nine  service  areas  lack 
sufficient  physician  manpower  to  serve 
the  needs  of  individuals  in  those  areas. 
Some  areas  are  severely  deficient  in  phy- 
sician services.  We  should  not  allow  this 
situation  to  continue  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. This  bill  is  one  step  toward  alleviat- 
ing that  situation.  Without  the  aid  it  au- 
thorizes, there  may  well  be  more  than 
six  areas  that  are  underserviced. 

The  medical  institutions  that  are 
funded  by  this  bill — Georgetown  and 
CJeorge  Washington — provide  valuable 
and  needed  medical  and  dental  services 
to  the  people  of  the  District.  Without  the 
funding  provided  by  this  bill,  these  serv- 
ices will  be  greatly  curtailed.  This  bill  is 
an  emergency  measure.  The  situation  of 
these  two  schools  is  unique  because  of 
their  location  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Without  the  relief  provided  by  this  bill. 
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they  could  not  continue  to  operate.  We 
handled  the  same  problem  last  year  by 
authorizing  the  legislation  we  now  seek 
to  extend.  This  is  the  last  time  that  such 
a  bill  will  be  necessary.  It  is  also  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  these  two  schools  and 
to  the  District.  I  think  we  must  treat  the 
situation  as  an  emergency  and  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  insure  passage  of 
H.R.  12132.  I  urge  that  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers pass  this  vital  bill. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  264.  nays  90. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  78.  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.   189] 
TEAS— 264 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bald  us 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonier 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass 
Bunon,  PhUlip 
But.er 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 


Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dodd 

Down(6\^N.y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 
PasceU 
Pen  wick 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsjrthe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Otalmo 
Oilman 
Gonz&lez 
Goodllng 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 


Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlgbtower 

HUlis 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Peyser 

Smith,  Iowa 

Metcalfe 

Presaler 

Solan 

Meyner 

Preyer 

Spellnuui 

Mezvinsky 

Price 

Staggers 

Mtkva 

Prttchard 

Stanton, 

Miller,  Calif. 

Quie 

J.  WUlism 

MUls 

RaUsback 

Steiger.  WU. 

MineU 

Rangel 

Stephens 

Minish 

Regula 

Stoke* 

Mink 

Reuss 

St  ration 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Richmond 

Stuck  ey 

MltcheU.  N.Y 

.     Riegle 

Studds 

Moakley 

Rinaldo 

Sullivan 

Moffett 

Rodino 

Talcott 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Moorhead,  Pa 

.    Rogers 

Thompson 

Morgan 

Roncalio 

Thone 

Mosher 

Rooney 

Thornton 

Moss 

Rose 

Traxler 

Murphy,  m. 

Rostenkowskl    Tsongas 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Van  Deerlin 

Murtha 

Ruppe 

Vander  Veen 

Myers,  Pa. 

Russo 

Vanik 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Walsh 

Neal 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Nolan 

Santlni 

Wbitten 

Nowak 

Sarasin 

Wiggins 

Oberstar 

Schroeder 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Obey 

Sebelius 

Winn 

O'Brien 

Seiberling 

Wirth 

ONelll 

Sharp 

Wolff 

Ottinger 

Shipley 

Wydler 

Passman 

Shriver 

Yates 

Patterson, 

Sikes 

Yatron 

Calif. 

Simon 

Young.  Ga. 

Pattison,  N.T 

Sisk 

Zablocki 

Perkins 

Skubltz 

Zeferettl 

Pettia 

Slack 

NAYS— 90 

Alexander 

Flthian 

Mottl 

A/cher 

Prenzel 

Myers,  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Frey 

Nichols 

BafalU 

Ginn 

Paul 

Bauman 

Goldwater 

Pike 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gradiaon 

Poage 

Brinkley 

Grassley 

Qulllen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Haley 

Rlsenhoover 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hamilton 

Robinson 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Bousselot 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Hubbard 

Runnels 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Schneebeli 

ChappeU 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schulze 

Clancy 

KeUy 

Sbuster 

Clausen, 

Ketchum 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Latta 

Snyder 

Clawaon,  Del 

Levitas 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

St«ed 

Cochran 

Lott 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

McCoUister 

Symms 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Martin 

Teague 

Devlne 

Mathis 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Mazznli 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MUford 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn 

MUler,  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Wylie 

English 

Moore 

Young,  Fla. 

Erlenborn 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Tex. 

Flndley 

Calif. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTING— 78 

AuColn 

Green 

Pepper 

BadUlo 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Randall 

BeU 

Hubert 

RMS 

Bevill 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Breckinridge 

Hinshaw 

Roush 

Burke.  Calif 

Holland 

Sar  banes 

Burton,  John 

Ichord 

Scbeuer 

ChisboUn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stanton, 

CoUins,  ni. 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

Conlan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stark 

Conyers 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Cornell 

Landrum 

Symington 

Crane 

Lehman 

Udall 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Ullman 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Vigorlto 

du  Post 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Early 

McHugb 

Waxman 

Each 

McKay 

Weaver 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

White 

Evans,  Ind. 

Melcher 

Whlteburst 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Michel 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Nedzi 

Wright 

Flynt 

Nix 

Young,  Alaska 

Ford,  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Gibbons 

Patten,  N.J. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  w^ri^ha. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  ConUn. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  ^bnaon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.   Pepper   with   Mr.  Whlteburst. 

Mr.  Reese  with  Mr.  McClOBkey. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bshlemaui. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  with  Mr.  Scbeuer. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
ComeU. 

Mr.  McHugb  with  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  de  la  Oaiza  with  Mrs.  Colllos  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Sart>anes. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENSRAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12132)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROHIBrnNG  THE  UNLAWFUL  USE 
OF  A  RENTED  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  10826) 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
hibit the  unauthorized  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  obtained  under  a  written  rental 
or  other  agreement,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HA.  10836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  o/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 

828b  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estabUsb 
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;«  code  of  l&w  for  tbe  1  Hstrlct  of  Coliunbia". 
approved  March  3.  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22- 
2204),  Is  amended  to  r»ad  as  follows: 

"Sec.   826b.  Unauthoeized   Use  of   a  Ve- 
hicle.— (a)    Any   perwn   who,    without   the 

,  consent  of  the  owner,  s  lall  take,  use,  operate, 
or  remove  or  cause  to  be  taken,  used,  oper- 
ated, or  removed,  fror  i  a  garage,  stable,  or 
other  building,  or  fron ,  any  place  or  locality 


on  a  public  or  private 
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highway,  park,  park- 


way, street,  lot,  field,  <»nclo6ure,  or  3pace,  a 
motor  vehicle,  and  operate  or  drive  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  opera  tec  or  driven  for  his  own 
profit,  use,  or  piirpose  .shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $1  DOO  or  imprisoned  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section for  any  person^  after  renting,  leasing, 
or  using  a  motor  vefa  Icle  under  a  written 
agreement  which  provides  for  the  return  of 
the  vehicle  to  a  particilar  place  at  a  ^eci- 
fied  time,  to  knowing  y  fall  to  return  the 
vehicle  to  such  place  or  to  any  authorized 
agent  of  the  party  frc  m  whom  the  vehicle 
was  obtained  under  the  agreement),  within 
eighteen  days  after  written  demand  is  made 
for  its  return,  if  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  are  met,  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates this  subsection  si  all  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  lmprls)ned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  The  conditions  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  are  as  follovs: 

"(A)  The  written  ag-eement  under  which 
the  motor  vehicle  is  obtained  contains  the 
following  statement:  'i  (TARNTNG — failure  to 
return  this  vehicle  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  rental  agieement  may  result  In 
a  criminal  penalty  of  up  to  three  years  in 
Jail'.  Such  statement  shall  be  clearly  and 
conspicuously  printed  1  n  a  contrasting  color, 
set  off  In  a  box,  and  signed  by  the  person 
obtaining  the  motor  vi  hicle  In  a  space  spe- 
cially provided. 

"(B)  There  is  clear y  and  conspicuously 
displayed  on  the  dasl  board  of  the  motor 
vehicle  the  following  notice:  "NOTICE — 
failure  to  return  this  (vehicle  on  time  may 
result  in  serious  criminal  p)enalties.'. 

"(C)  The  party  from  whom  the  motor 
vehicle  was  obtained  inder  the  agreement 
makes  a  written  demaad  for  the  return  of 
the  vehicle,  either  by  ictual  delivery  to  the 
person  who  obtained  t^e  vehicle,  or  by  de- 
posit in  the  United  Stites  maUs  of  a  post- 
paid registered  or  cetifled  letter,  return 
receipt  requested,  addi  eased  to  such  person 
at  each  address  set  lorth  In  the  written 
agreement  or  otherwlie  provided  by  such 
person.  Such  written  lemand  shall  clearly 
state  that  failure  to  return  the  vehicle  may 
result  in  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
criminal  law  of  the  iJistrict  of  Columbia 
punishable  by  up  to  th  -ee  years  In  Jail.  Such 
written  demand  shall  :  lot  be  made  prior  to 
the  date  specified  In  tie  agreement  for  the 
return  of  the  vehicle,  except  that,  II  the 
parties  or  their  author  zed  agents  have  mu- 
tually agreed  to  Bom«  other  date  for  the 
return  of  the  vehicle,  1  hen  such  written  de- 
mand shall  not  be  mac  e  prior  to  suc^  other 
date. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under 
a  retail  installment  c<  ntract  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (9)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  AprU  22,  1960  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40- 
901(9)). 

"(4)  It  shall  be  a  de'ense  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  u  ider  this  subsection 
that  a  person  failed  to  i  eturn  a  motor  vehicle 
for  causes  beyond  his  control.  The  burden 
of  raising  and  going  f  jrward  with  the  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  luch  defense  shall  be 
on  the  person  assertlrg  It.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  defense  Is  raised,  evidence  that 
the  person  obtained  th »  vehicle  by  reason  of 
any  false  statement  oi'  representation  of  a 
material  fact.  Including   a  false  statement 


or  representation  regarding  his  name,  reel- 
dence,  employment,  or  operator's  license, 
shall  be  admissible  to  determine  whether  the 
failure  to  retiirn  such  vehicle  was  for  cauBes 
beyond  his  control. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
terms  "motor  vehicle'  and  'vehicle'  mean  any 
automobile,  self-propelled  mobile  home, 
motorcycle,  truck,  truck  tractor  trailer  (with 
a  gross  weight  In  excess  of  two  thousand 
pounds) ,  or  bus.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  19,  strike 
out  "truck  tractor  trailer  (with  a  gross 
weight  In  excess  of  two  thousand  pounds)," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "truck  tractor, 
truck  tractor  with  semi  or  full  trailer.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  10826 
is  to  fill  a  gap  in  existing  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  un- 
authorized use  of  motor  vehicles  (D.C. 
Code,  Title  22,  Sec.  2204)  so  as  to  permit 
more  effective  prosecution  for  unlaw- 
ful use  of  rented  motor  vehicles  in  the 
District.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  promulgate  for  the  District  a  ve- 
hicle conversion  law  similar  in  substance 
or  effect  to  statutes  in  force  in  many 
States  throughout  the  country. 

MAJOR    PEOVISIONS    OF    THE    BttL 

Section  826b  of  the  act  of  1901  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  amended  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  reenacts  existing  law, 
which  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person  to 
take  or  use  a  motor  vehicle  without  the 
owner's  consent. 

Subsection  (b)  is  new  law,  which 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person  who  rents, 
leases,  or  uses  a  motor  vehicle  under  a 
written  agreement,  to  knowingly  fail  to 
return  the  vehicle  within  18  days  after 
written  demand  is  made  for  its  return, 
provided  certain  conditions  have  been 
met.  These  conditions,  designed  to  pro- 
tect honest  lessees,  are  as  follows:  the 
written  agreement  must  contain  a  con- 
spicuous notice  that  failure  to  return  the 
vehicle  may  result  in  serious  criminal 
penalties;  the  vehicle  dashboard  must 
contain  a  similar  notice;  the  lessor  must 
make  a  written  demand  for  return  of  the 
vehicle,  either  by  actual  delivery  to  the 
lessee  or  by  registered  mail,  and  such 
written  demand  must  contain  a  similar 
notice.  Application  of  the  act  to  only 
those  who  knowingly  fail  to  return  the 
vehicle,  is  intended  to  exclude  those  cases 
in  which  the  failure  was  due  to  mistake, 
inadvertence  or  accident.  This  subsec- 
tion also  establishes  a  defense  that  the 
failure  to  return  the  vehicle  was  for 
causes  beyond  the  lessee's  control. 

Subsection  (c>  defines  motor  vehicle  to 
mean  any  automobile,  self-propelled  mo- 
bile home,  motorcycle,  truck,  truck 
tractor,  truck  tractor  with  semi  or  full 
trailer  or  bus. 

NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
provide  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  spe- 
cifics with  which  to  prosecute  against  the 
serious  abuses  of  motor  vehicle  rental 
agreements  in  the  District,  namely,  fail- 


ure to  return  rented  motor  vehicles  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  rental  period. 
Typically,  the  vehicle  is  initially  rented 
pursuant  to  normal  procedures,  but  it  Is 
subsequently  converted  to  use  of  the 
lessee,  who  has  no  real  intention  of  re- 
turning the  vehicle  to  its  owner. 

Conversion  of  property  belonging  to 
another  person  is  a  purely  statutory  of- 
fense, not  a  crime  under  the  common 
law.  The  existing  District  of  Columbia 
statute  dealing  with  imauthorized  use  of 
motor  vehicles  (D.C.  Code,  title  22,  sec. 
2204)  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
"joyriding"  statute,  because  it  makes  it 
a  felony  to  take  or  use  a  motor  v^iicle 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  even 
though  the  user  may  have  no  intent  to 
permanently  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
vehicle.  This  statute  has  been  found  in 
several  court  decisions  to  be  inadequate 
for  prosecution  of  vehicle  rental  agree- 
ment violations.  It  was  enacted  in  1913, 
long  before  car  rental  abuses  became  a 
problem.  It  was  not  designed  to  reach  a 
person  who  initlaUy  takes  or  uses  the 
vehicle  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  who  subsequently  intends  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  vehicle. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute  specifically 
dealing  with  unauthorized  conversion  of 
rented  vehicles,  such  an  offense  can  be 
punished  by  establishing  that  a  larceny 
or  embezzlement  has  occurred.  However, 
proof  of  larceny  is  often  difficult  because 
of  the  special  circumstances  involved  in 
a  case  where  the  vehicle  was  initially 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
the  intent  to  steal  it  is  not  manifest  until 
a  later  point  in  time.  Similarly,  the  em- 
bezzlement statute  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia applies  only  to  breaches  of  trust 
emanating  from  an  employer/employee 
or  principal/ agency  relationship,  neither 
of  which  arise  in  the  typical  car  or  truck 
rental  arrangement.  The  instant  legisla- 
tion fills  this  gap  in  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Losses  suffered  by  member  firms  of  the 
Car  and  Trucking  Renting  and  Leasing 
Association — CATRALA — of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  substantial.  Fig- 
ures submitted  by  industry  representa- 
tives indicate  for  the  2  years  1973  and 
1974  there  were  1,439  conversions  of 
rental  vehicles.  Total  losses  to  tiie  car 
rental  firms  for  the  2  years  were  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $800,000,  including 
rental  revenue  losses  for  the  vehicles 
eventually  recovered,  and  replacement 
values  for  those  vehicles  not  recovered. 
In  addition,  it  was  estimated  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  may  have 
lost  $40,000  in  use  taxes  on  these  vehicles. 
One  of  the  "Big  Three"  national  car 
rental  firms  alone  averaged  more  than 
10  conversions  per  month  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  one  firm  loses  by  con- 
version a  car  every  3  days  here.  In  New 
York,  where  this  firm  rents  many  times 
the  volume  of  vehicles,  it  loses  a  lower 
percentage  of  rentals  to  conversion  than 
in  the  District. 

Comparison  of  losses  of  motor  vehicles 
occurring  in  the  District  with  those  in 
nearby  surrounding  jurisdictions  may  be 
a  further  refiection  on  the  deficiencies  of 
the  law  in  the  District.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  CATRALA  firms  rent  or  lease 
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twice  as  many  vehicles  in  the  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia  areas  as  they  do 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  yet  their  con- 
version losses  in  the  suburbs  are  one-half 
such  losses  in  the  District.  Both  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  have  criminal  statutes 
dealing  with  the  offense  of  motor  vehicle 
conversion. 

UBGISLATIVi;    HISTOST 

H.R.  10826  had  its  genesis  in  various 
bills  introduced  previously,  namely,  H.R. 
9604  in  the  92d  Congress  (H.  Rept.  No. 
92-1496),  H.R.  341  and  H.R.  6205  in  the 
93d  Congress  (Hearings  March  26,  1973), 
and  H.R.  4756  in  the  94th  Congress. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  4756  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
October  10,  1975,  at  which  the  principal 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  representatives  from 
the  District  government  and  from  the  car 
rental  industry  testified  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  No  testimony  was  presented  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Subcommittee  markups  were  held  No- 
vember 13  and  November  18, 1975,  during 
which  various  language  Improvements 
were  made.  A  clean  bill.  H.R.  10826,  was 
favorably  reported  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  to  the  full  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 18, 1975. 

The  language  Improvements  were  de- 
signed to  require  reasonable  notice  to  the 
lessee  of  possible  criminal  penalties  for 
failure  to  return  the  vehicle.  The  sub- 
committee wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
merely  careless  or  genuinely  forgetful 
lessee  would  not  be  subject  to  criminal 
consequences  without  every  reasonable 
step  taken  to  put  him  on  adequate  notice 
thereof.  Three  such  notice  requirements 
were  added:  in  the  leasing  contract;  on 
the  vehicle  dashboard;  and  in  the  written 
demand  for  the  return  of  the  vehicle. 
Most  importantly,  the  subcommittee 
added  the  word  "knowingly"  to  the  main 
operative  subsection,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
violation  for  any  person  to  "knowingly 
fail  to  return"  the  vehicle,  provided  the 
remaining  requirements  of  the  act  are 
met. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  advised  that 
the  standard  instruction  for  juries  sit- 
ting in  criminal  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  defines  "knowingly"  as  follows: 

An  act  Is  done  knowingly  If  done  volun- 
tarily and  purposely,  and  not  because  of  mis- 
take, Inadvertence,  or  accident. 

It  is  intended  that  such  definition  of 
"knowingly"  be  adopted  In  interpreting 
or  enforcing  this  act.  Thus  no  violation 
would  occur  when  the  failure  to  return 
the  vehicle  was  due  to  mistake,  inadvert- 
ence, or  accident.  This  added  require- 
ment that  the  failure  to  return  must  be 
done  "knowingly,"  combined  with  the 
safeguards  inherent  in  the  three  sepa- 
rate notice  or  warning  requirements,  the 
18-day  waiting  period,  the  "causes  be- 
yond control"  defense,  and  normal  pros- 
ecutorial discretion,  should  provide  ade- 
quate protection  against  injustice  In  any 
legitimate  factual  circumstance  one  could 
reasonably  imagine.  Interested  parties. 
Including  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and 
the  car  rental  industry  representatives, 
were  consulted  about  these  added  re- 
quirements, and  they  support  the  re- 
ported bill  as  a  reasonable  balancing  of 


competing  Interests.  Others  in  support 
of  vehicle  conversion  statute  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  mclude  the  Mayor,  the 
(Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Car  and 
Truck  Renting  and  TiWMring  Association, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  suggest  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Mann)  ,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  10826  would  amend 
the  D.C.  Code  to  prohibit  the  imlawful 
use  of  a  rented  or  leased  motor  vehicle 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  fill  a  gap 
in  existing  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia relating  to  the  unauthorized  use 
of  motor  vehicles '  so  as  to  permit  more 
effective  prosecution  for  unlawful  use  of 
rented  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  Hie 
proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
promulgate  for  the  District  a  vehicle 
conversion  law  similar  in  substance  or 
effect  to  statutes  in  force  in  many  States 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  bill  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  person 
who  rents,  leases  or  uses  a  motor  vehicle 
under  a  written  agreement,  to  knowingly 
fail  to  return  the  vehicle  witiim  18  days 
after  written  demand  is  made  for  its 
return,  provided  certain  conditions  have 
been  met.  These  conditions  provide  every 
reasonable  notification  to  the  lessee  that 
the  vehicle  is  overdue  and  that  he  risks 
criminal  prosecution  if  he  fails  to  return 
it. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with 
a  problem  which  has  plagued  the  car 
rental  industry  for  many  years;  namely, 
the  failure  to  return  rented  motor  ve- 
hicles at  the  end  of  the  contract  period. 
TjTJically,  the  vehicle  Is  Initially  rented 
pursuant  to  normal  procedures,  but  it  Is 
subsequently  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
lessee,  who  has  no  real  Intention  of  re- 
turning the  vehicle  to  its  owner. 

Conversion  of  property  belonging  to 
another  person  is  a  purely  statutory  of- 
fense, not  a  crime  under  the  cranmon 
law.  The  existing  District  of  Columbia 
statute  dealing  with  unauthorized  use  of 
motor  vehicles  has  been  foimd  in  several 
court  decisions  to  be  inadequate  for  pros- 
ecution of  vehicle  rental  agreement  vio- 
lations.- It  was  enacted  in  1913,  long 
before  car  rental  abuses  became  a  prob- 
lem. It  was  not  designed  to  reach  a  per- 
son who  initially  takes  or  uses  the  vehicle 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  who 
subsequently  intends  to  deprive  the 
owner  of  his  vehicle. 

Losses  suffered  by  the  car  rental  in- 
dustry in  the  District  have  been  substan- 
tial. Figures  submitted  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives indicate  more  thsm  1,400 
conversions  of  rental  vehicles  involving 
losses  of  more  than  $800,000  occurred  in 
the  combined  2  most  recent  years  for 
which  statistics  are  available. 

H.R.  10826  fills  the  gap  in  the  law  of  the 


»  D.C.  Code,  Sec.  22-2204.' 
=  E.g.,  V.S.  v.  McLaughlin,  278  F.  Supp.  320 
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District.  The  bill  Is  supported  by  the 
Majror,  the  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
dU  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  C^r  and  Truck  Renting 
and  Leasing  Association,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  ttanely  and  cogeat 
ranaite  of  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Judiciary. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  partic- 
ularly to  the  serious  losses  incurred  by 
the  car  and  truck  rental  firms  in  the 
District  of  Ctdumbia.  During  1973  and 
1974.  one  of  the  'Big  Three"  car  rental 
firms  alone  averaged  one  car  loss  every  3 
days  in  the  District  of  Colombia  due  to 
conversion.  This  state  of  aifairs  is  in- 
tolerable and  I  smcerely  believe  that  en- 
actment of  this  law  will  help  not  only 
to  reduce  this  high  rate  of  loss,  but  will 
also  facilitate  apprehension  of  offoiders 
by  means  of  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  system. 

In  additicm,  we  should  take  specisi 
notice  of  the  bill's  very,  very  carefully 
drawn  safeguards  established  to  exclude 
from  the  bill's  coverage  those  very  few 
careless  or  forgetful  individuals  who  m- 
nocently  fail  to  return  a  rented  veMcle. 
This  saf %uard  is  found  in  the  terms  of 
subsection  (b)(1) : 

It  BhaU  be  a  violation  ...  to  knowingljr 
fall  to  return  the  vehicle  .  .  . 

The  term  "knowtogly"  is  defined  in  the 
standard  jury  instruction  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  exclude  acts  done  "mis- 
takenly," "accidentally,"  or  "inadvert- 
ently" and  to  include  only  acts  done 
"voluntarily  and  purposefully."  Thus  no 
violation  occurs  when  failure  to  return 
is  due  to  mistake,  inadvertence,  or  ac- 
cident. 

In  addition,  both  the  forgetful  and 
careless  customers,  as  well  as  those  who 
purposefully  fail  to  return  a  vehicle  will 
be  protected  by  the  bill's  very  carefully 
designed  safeguards  requiring  notice  of 
possible  criminal  penalties  for  fsdlure  to 
return  a  rented  vehicle.  For  example, 
notice  is  given  not  only  in  contrasting 
colors  in  the  rented  contract,  but  also  m 
a  written  demand  sent  to  the  customer 
by  registered  or  certified  letter. 

Finally,  I  bring  to  your  attention  sub- 
section (4)  which  provides  an  affirmative 
defense  for  sin  individual  who  fails  to  re- 
turn a  motor  vehicle  for  "reasons  beyond 
his  controL" 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  and  thus 
to  join  in  bringing  the  District's  law  for 
this  offense  in  Line  with  the  laws  of  the 
50  States,  and  helping  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence and  high  cost  of  this  crime. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  HJl.  10826,  to  provide  for  a  code  trf 
law  that  would  prohibit  the  imauthorized 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a 
written  rental  or  other  agreanent. 

With  the  coming  months,  increasing 
nimibers  of  individuals  will  be  arriving  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  many  of 
them  will  be  seeking  to  rent  automobiles. 
The  auto  rental  industry  is  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  services  that  tourists  ex- 
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to  encourage  visiters 


to  arrive  in  Washington  without  theii 

cars. 

Without  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
however,  the  few  ramaining  car  rental 
agencies  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  probably  leave  or,  in  the  al- 
ternative, impose  ektremely  rigid  and 
strict  requirements  u  pon  persons  seelEing 
to  rent  an  automobil  >.  The  impact  would 
be  in  direct  oppositic  a  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  businesses  locating  in  the  city 
and  contrary  to  the  Jfforts  of  encourag- 
ing people  to  rely  more  directly  upon 
public  transix>rtation  and  public  services. 
Where  rental  cars  ar(  reasonable  in  price 
and  reasonably  acceisible,  persons  with 
a  marginal  requirement  for  car  owner- 
ship can  rely  upon  aito  rentals  as  a  de- 
pendable adjunct  of  transportation. 

I  think  it  is  also  fiiir  to  indicate  that 
increasingly  strict  orj  nonexistent  rental 
agencies  can  directlj  impact  upon  the 
less  wealthy  who  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  regular  ownership  of  a  car.  They 
can  afford  car  rentals,  when  they  need 
them,  but  they  may  ndt  have  the  national 
credit  cards  that  rent)  il  agencies  demand. 
With  laws  that  make  he  theft  of  a  rental 
car  punishable  by  fin  j  or  imprisonment, 
we  help  to  keep  the  rmtai  rates  reason- 
able, keep  business  in  Ithis  city,  and  make 
transportation  accessible  to  our  visitors 
and  those  who  do  n(  t  wish  to  own  an 
automobile. 

This  legislation  his  been  carefully 
drafted.  There  are  more  than  adequate 
safeguards  that  will  lelieve  anyone  who 
may  inadvertently  ke  ;p  a  car  or  merely 
drop  it  at  an  airport  erminal.  The  con- 
version takes  place  on  :y  when  one  know- 
ingly fails  to  return  tl  e  automobile  after 
demand  has  been  ma  le  pursuant  to  the 
rental  agreement.  Ace  ording  to  the  rules 
of  evidence,  as  they  ar » set  forth  in  crim- 
inal jury  instruction  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  an  act  is  done  "knowingly": 

If  done  voluntarily  an  i  purposely,  and  not 
because  of  mistake,  in  idvertence.  or  acci- 
dent. 

This  is  good  leglslajtion;  it  is  needed, 
and  it  is  supported  bt^  the  city  govern- 
ment. I 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIE8TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crii  linal  Code  is  suffi- 
ciently deficient  on  tl  e  matter  of  unre- 
tumed  rental  vehicle  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  H.R.  10  t28,  is  necessary  to 
fill  this  void  in  the  la^  r.  The  special  cir- 
cumstances which  inv(  ilve  vehicles  leased 
under  consent  of  thi  owners  and  the 
question  of  proving  irjtent  to  steal  have 
made  prosecution  as  arceny  or  embez- 
zlement unrealistic  as  i  practical  matter. 
Cooperative  efforts  am  ang  the  car  leasing 
industry,  the  police  department  and  the 
U.S.  Attorneys  office  hi  ive  been  construc- 
tive, but  in  the  abser  ce  of  an  effective 
statute  specifically  addressed  to  this 
problem  we  cannot  ex  ject  a  truly  satis- 
factory resolution  of  t  le  question. 

Being  forthcoming  n  Ith  our  continuing 
responsibilities  in  matters  of  criminal 
law  in  the  District  as  specified  under 
home  rule  requires  thit  we  provide  the 


legislation  necessary  to  correct  a  problem 
which  costs  car  rental  companies  in  the 
city— and,  indirectly  and  ultimately,  an 
expense  which  is  borne  by  aU  car  rental 
customers — an  average  of  $400,000  per 
year. 

As  provided  in  the  legislation  charges 
can  be  brought  against  a  person  who 
knowingly  fails  to  retiun  a  rented  or 
leased  motor  vehicle  within  18  days  after 
a  written  demand  is  made  for  its  return. 
The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee which  originally  considered  the 
bill  spent  considerable  time  and  went  to 
great  lengths  to  incorporate  require- 
ments of  the  lessor  which  would  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  lessee.  The  lessee 
who,  through  inadvertence,  fails  to  re- 
turn a  vehicle  on  the  original  due  date 
is  provided  ample  opportunity  to  comply 
with  the  written  terms  of  the  contract  he 
has  signed  prior  to  becoming  liable 
under  provisions  of  this  law.  "Causes  be- 
yond" the  lessee's  control  are  grounds 
for  defense  in  any  prosecution  which  may 
be  brought. 

All  States  have  laws  covering  unlawful 
conversion,  some  of  which  are  more  de- 
manding of  the  lessee  than  H.R.  10826 
and  some  of  which  provide  for  greater 
penalties  than  the  $1,000  fine  and/or  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  3  years  called  for  in 
this  bill.  Adoption  of  this  legislation 
would  place  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a 
comparable  position  with  most  States  on 
this  point  of  law. 

The  target  of  this  legislation  is  spe- 
cifically that  individual  who  knowingly 
or  with  premeditation  leases  and  does 
not  return  a  rented  vehicle.  For  this  rea- 
son I  consider  this  legislation  a  needed 
addition  to  the  city's  criminal  law,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3056, 
GUATEMALA  RELIEF  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  (8. 
3056)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  have  been 
victimized  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
Guatemala,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  6, 
1976.) 

Mr.  DIGGS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (.Mr.  Dices)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  seek  approval  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3056.  The 
Guatemala  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
A(^  of  1976  which  authorizes  $25  million 
for  disaster  asistance  to  the  peoi^e  of 
Guatemala  victimized  by  an  earthquake 
in  February. 

As  a  result  of  this  tragedy  over  22,000 
people  died,  74,000  sustained  injuries, 
and  more  than  1,000,000  were  left  home- 
less. Funds  requested  under  this  bill  will 
be  used  to  rebuild  homes  and  basic  com- 
munity services  for  people  in  the  rural 
areas,  open  up  nu-al  roads  blocked  by 
landslides,  make  repairs  on  the  principal 
Guatemala  City-Puerto  Barrios  Highway, 
and  reimburse  $7,500,000  of  the  Eimount 
expended  on  Guatemala  to  the  disaster 
assistance  fund. 

The  bill  which  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee  retains  all  of  the 
House  amendments,  and  includes  certain 
Senate  provisions  that  we  believe 
strengthen  the  legislation. 

Instead  of  being  a  freestanding  bill, 
S.  3056  now  amends  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  by  adding  a  new  section 
495a  entitled  "Guatemala  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation."  This  procedure  is  con- 
sistent with  the  way  we  have  handled 
supplemental  disaster  assistance  for  the 
Sahel,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh,  and 
Nicaragua  over  the  past  3  years. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  congres- 
sional guidelines  outlined  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  are  respected,  we  accepted 
the  Senate's  mandatory  language  requir- 
ing that  funds  authorized  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  491  of  the  1961 
act.  Section  491  recognizes  that  prompt 
U.S.  assistance  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing caused  by  natural  and  man-made 
disasters  is  an  expansion  of  the  humani- 
tarian traditions  of  the  American  people, 
and  states  that — 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
reach  those  most  in  need  of  relief  and  re- 
habUltatlon.  .  .  . 

Again  in  the  interest  of  reaffirming 
congressional  guidelines  we  accepted  a 
Senate  provision  designed  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  any  funds  made  available 
imder  the  act  to  other  program  accounts 
as  outlined  by  section  610(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

The  House  amendments  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  So- 
LARZ)  providing  for  the  use  of  seismic 
resistant  materials,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  in  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing in  Guatemala;  and  providing  that 
assistance  made  available  be  distributed 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
through  U.  S.  volimtary  relief  agencies 
and  other  international  relief  and  devel- 
opment organizaticms  were  retained. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  accepted  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia,    Mr. 
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Hechler's  amendment  restricting  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  the  Puerto 
Barrios-Guatemala  City  Highway  to 
$4,000,000, 

Finally,  the  present  bill  provides  that 
the  President  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  programing  and  ob- 
ligation of  these  funds  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  appropriations.  The  figure 
represents  a  compromise  t>etween  the 
90-days  provision  of  the  House  bill,  and 
the  30-day  deadline  embodied  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  legislation  in 
which  we  can  take  great  pride.  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  for  the  Guate- 
malan people  through  individual  and 
oi-ganizational  contributions. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  ship  supplies  and  relief  per- 
sonnel into  Guatemala  general  hours 
after  the  first  tremor  on  February  4.  To 
date  $12,000,000  has  been  committed  to 
Guatemala  from  the  disaster  assistance 
fund.  Officials  at  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  informed  me  that 
the  first  100,000  tin  roofs  will  be  shipped 
to  Guatemala  by  April  19. 

While  the  American  response  has  been 
impressive,  I  must  stress  that  this  is  an 
international  effort.  Over  32  nations  and 
several  regional  and  international  orga- 
nizations have  and  continue  to  commit 
resources  to  assist  Guatemala.  According 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  Organiza- 
tion—UNDRO — as  of  April  11,  the  32 
countries  had  contributed  $13,942,050 
and  the  United  Nations  agencies,  indi- 
viduals, the  Red  Cross,  and  other  private 
voluntary  agencies  combined  had  already 
given  $20,221,012  for  a  total  of  $34,163,- 
061.  Moreover  as  indication  of  the  gov- 
ernment's desire  to  help  itself,  on  April  10 
the  Guatemalan  Congress  approved  a 
$122  million  bond  issue  to  pay  for  earth- 
quake rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world  too  frequently 
divided  by  political  conflict  and  plagued 
by  widespread  poverty,  this  country 
should  continue  to  make  its  vast  re- 
sources available  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unan- 
imous support  for  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  3056. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr.  DICtGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dices)  knows,  I  made  a  trip  to 
Guatemala  during  the  Lincoln  Birthday 
recess.  Subsequent  to  that,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  which  the  gentle- 
man chairs. 

I  also  introduced  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  to  limit  the  amount  of  author- 
ization for  repairs  to  the  Puerto  Barrios 
Highway  to  $4  million  rather  than  $7.5 
million,  which  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  House. 

We  have  in  West  Virginia  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  highways  in  the  Na- 
tion— the  two-lane  West  Virginia  Turn- 
pike— vrtiich  has  been  Incorporated  into 


the  interstate  system.  People  from  all 
over  the  Nation  are  being  killed  and  in- 
jured on  this  dangeroxis  stretch  of  high- 
way, which  would  take  $300  million  to 
upgrade  to  interstate  standards.  We 
could  certainly  use  Federal  funding, 
along  the  lines  of  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced for  a  speedy  upgrading  of  this 
turnpike. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
disposition  was  made  by  the  conference 
committee  of  the  amendment  I  sponsored 
in  the  House  to  limit  the  amount  of  as- 
sistence  to  the  Puerto  Barrios  Highway 
in  Guatemala. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  re- 
sponding directly  to  that  question,  may 
I  again  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechlct)  for  his 
constructive  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman  traveled  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  under  his  own  motivation  to 
Guatemala  and  engaged  tn  a  very  con- 
structive fashion  in  trying  to  resolve 
these  problems.  He  returned  and  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  and  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  a  way 
that  gave  us  a  deeper  insight  into  this 
tremendous  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  humanitarian 
spirit  that  he  manifested  in  connection 
with  this  tragedy.  I  am  delighted  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  amend- 
ment that  he  offered  restricting  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  this  highway 
to  $4  million  has  been  retained  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman) 
who  aided  in  providing  the  leadership 
to  get  this  important  legislation  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  conference  report  on  the 
Guatemala  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1976. 

In  my  opinion,  this  report  represents 
an  excellent  compromise  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  versions.  The  ccm- 
ferees  agreed  that  this  vital  legislation 
would  be  most  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously implemented  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  Furthermore,  this  compro- 
mise reflects  agreement  that  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  act  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  491  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  concerns  disaster 
assistance. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  intended 
purpose  of  the  assistance  provided  by 
this  act,  the  conferees  agreed  to  include 
the  word  "rehabilitation"  in  the  short 
title  for  its  legislative  history. 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able under  the  act  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Puerto  Barrios  Highway  to  $4  mil- 
lion. This  amendment,  offered  by  the 
Ctongressman  from  West  Virginia,  Rep- 
resentative Ken  Hechler,  as  a  result  of 


his  ^ih<^  v'lili  to  the  disaster  ar^,  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  House  conferees 
strongly  supported  a  provision  which 
many  Members  feel  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  our  relief  efforts. 
T^ils  provisicm  encourages  the  use  of  seis- 
mic-resistant materials  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  houses,  fimded  under  this  act.  The 
Senate  receded  on  this  question. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  compromise  and 
nonpartisanship,  the  House  conferees  did 
their  best  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
House.  I  believe  that  we  ended  up  with 
a  compromise  which  is  fair  to  both 
houses  and  reflect  the  humanltsjlan 
concerns  of  not  only  the  Congress,  but 
that  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
sitting  here  listening  to  all  of  the  ex- 
planations as  to  what  this  conference 
report  contains  and  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question,  what  is  the  monetary  figure  in 
the  conference  report  and  how  does  that 
figure  relate  to  the  figure  that  was  in  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  The  amount  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  same  as  in  the  ini- 
tial bill  when  it  left  here,  $25  million. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  hLr.  ^leaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  now 
before  us  on  the  Guatemala  R^lef  and 
RehabilitaUon  Act  of  1976. 

The  actions  taken  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  reflected  in  this  com- 
promise are  consistent  with  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  responding  to  the 
human  tragedy  of  natural  disasters. 

The  earthquake  that  struck  Ouatonala 
on  February  4, 1976,  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread devastation  and  human  misery  to 
over  1  million  Guatemadans.  In  a  nation 
of  over  5.9  miUion  people,  this  disaster 
has  left  more  than  1.066.000  homeless, 
and  has  resulted  in  ttie  death  of  more 
than  22,000  and  the  Injury  of  neariy 
75.000  others. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  r^wrt,  the 
funds  contained  in  this  legislation  will 
enable  Hie  ccmtinuation  of  our  current 
relief  efforts  and  enable  the  Guatemalan 
people  to  withstand  the  fast  aiH>roachlng 
rainy  season.  Tlirough  their  own  Initia- 
tive, the  government  and  the  people  of 
Guatemala  have  responded  well.  "Riey 
deserve  our  continued  help  and  support 
during  their  hour  of  need. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of 
the  role  that  we  have  played  in  assisting 
the  Guatemalan  pe(H>le  in  the  traumatic 
aftermath  of  this  tragedy.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  humanitarian  impulses  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  adoption  of  this  oHiference 
report  will  enable  the  American  pec^le 
to  continue  to  help  the  Guatemalans  to 
help  themselves. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  conference 
reiport. 

Mr.  DIGCKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
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previous  question  on  tqe  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  questioil  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  ta 
A  motion  to  reconsidcjr  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEAVE 


Spea  Iter, 


GENERAL 

Mr.  DIQGS.  Mr. 

moiis  consent  that  al 
have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their 
conference  report  just 
Guatemala  Relief  and 
of  1976.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objectloh, 


I  ask  imani- 

Members  may 

within  which  to 

remarks  on  the 

iigreed  to  on  the 

Blehabilitation  Act 

objection  to 
I  lentleman    from 


TO  NAME   LIBRARY 
ANNEX    THE    LIBRARY 
GRESS        THOMAS 
BUILDING 


OP  CONGRESS 
OPCON- 

JEPPERSON 


Spe  iker, 


thj 


f)r 


I  ask  unan- 

Ccwnmittee  on 

be    discharged 

of  the  Senate 

building  known 

Annex  to  be 

Thomas  Jeffer- 

its  immediate 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr 
imous  consent  that 
House    Administration 
from  further  consideration 
bill  (8.  2920)  to  name  th^ 
as  the  Library  of 
the  Library  of  Congress 
son  Building,  and  ask 
consideration  in  the  H^use 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiile  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  ge^tlewo: 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol 
lows: 

S.  2920 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in   Congress   assimbled 
building  In  the  block  bouqded 
tol  Street.  Second  Street 
Street  Southeast,  and  Pennsylvania 
Southeast,  In  the  District 
monly  known  as  the  Libra^ 
nex),  shaU  hereafter  be 
nated  as  the  "Library  of 
Jefferson  Building".  Any 
map,  regulation,  documen 
paper  of  the  United  Statei 
shall  be  held  to  be  a 
of  Congress  Thomas 


refere  ace 
I  Jeff  erg  jn 


The  Senate  bill  was  oijdered 
a  third  time,  was  read  th 
passed  and  a  motion  tc 
laid  on  the  table. 


L2AVE 


Spei  iker 


GENERAL 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr. 
imous  consent  that  al 
have  5  legislative  days 
vise  and  extend  their 
subject  of  the  Senate 
2920. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thlere 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectioi  t, 


bil 


objection  to 
3man  from 


.  'enate  and  House 

United  States  of 

That    the 

by  East  Capl- 

Southeast,   Third 

Avenue 

Columbia  (com> 

of  Congress  An- 

iLnown  and  deslg- 

Congress  Thomas 

reference  In  a  law, 

record,  or  other 

to  such  building 

to  the  Library 

Building. 


to  be  read 
third  time,  and 
reconsider  was 


,  I  ask  unan- 
Members  may 
in  which  to  re- 
remarks  on  the 
just  passed,  S. 

objection  to 
from 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
OP  COMMTITEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
WHILE  THE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  permitted  to 
sit  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April  13,  1976, 
while  the  House  is  in  session  in  the  hope 
we  might  be  able  to  finish  markup  tomor- 
row and  the  next  day  on  revenue  sharing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  PROPOSED  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE  DEFER- 
RAL BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  resolutions  (H.  Res.  1032)  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D76-95)  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  soil  conservation 
service,  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
operations,  which  is  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  message  of  January  26, 
1976,  transmitted  under  section  1013  of 
the  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1032 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D76-95,  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  SoU  Conservation  Service,  as 
set  forth  in  the  message  of  January  23,  1976. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1032 
involves  rejecting  the  executive  branch's 
deferral  of  $18  million  in  funds  appro- 
priated for  emergency  repair  work  in 
watershed.  When  tliis  item  first  came 
before  our  subcommittee,  we  were  advised 
that  the  money  could  not  be  contracted 
in  time  to  do  any  good  this  year.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  time  we  called  the  head 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  before 
our  committee  and  went  over  the  matter 
with  that  Service.  As  a  result,  we  found 
out  that  not  only  could  this  money  be 
contracted  out  for  this  period,  but  that 
this  was  emergency  work  and  that  it 
was  higtily  imperative  that  the  work  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  may  say  for  the  record  that  the  work 
that  would  be  held  up,  as  estimated  by 
the  States,  would  be;  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, $67,000;  the  State  of  California, 


$1  million;  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
$687,000;  the  State  of  Kentucky,  $239.- 
000;  the  State  of  Montana^  $7,763,000; 
the  State  of  New  York,  $3,621,000;  the 
State  of  Oregon,  $1,683,000;  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  $1,500,000;  tiie  State  of 
Tennessee,  $1,215,000;  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  $859,000. 

May  I  say  again  these  fimds  are  pres- 
ently being  deferred  by  the  executive 
branch.  They  are  funds  that  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  emer- 
gency repair  work  for  which  they  are 
badly  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  WHrmN,  described  it 
essential^  as  it  is. 

No  money  would  be  saved  by  going 
along  with  the  action  of  the  President  in 
this  case.  In  fact,  money  would  proba- 
bly be  wasted  by  continuing  the  deferral 
because  these  expenses  have  to  be  in- 
curred to  protect  the  communities  from 
the  fioods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  au- 
tumn northeastern  Pennsylvania  was 
ravaged  by  fiooding  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Eloise.  Although  damages  were  not 
limited  to  my  congressional  district,  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  was  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas. 

Immediately  following  the  flooding 
my  ofllce  began  receiving  requests  for 
the  fimds  imder  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  emergency  watershed  protec- 
tion program,  "section  216." 

This  is  the  only  Federal  program  for 
emergency  stream  clearance  and  erosion 
prevention. 

However,  at  the  time  of  Hurricane 
Eloise,  this  "emergency  program,"  be- 
cause of  its  archaic  funding  mechanism, 
had  no  money  available  to  assist  areas 
victimized  by  Eloise. 

In  November,  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Jajde  L.  Whttten.  responded 
quickly  to  my  request  for  additional  SCS 
funds.  The  chairman  was  successful  in 
bringing  an  amendment  to  final  passage 
in  the  supplemental  in  less  than  a  week. 
The  Senate  quickly  followed  suit  and  by 
the  first  of  this  year  there  was  $26.4 
million  available  nationally  for  this  SCS 
emergency  program.  This  included  $3 
million  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  immediate  response  on  the  part 
of  Congress  meant  funds  were  available 
and  planning  could  begin  Immediately 
to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  Eloise. 
Indeed,  in  my  district,  which  has  been 
designated  to  receive  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  $3  million  appropriated  for 
Pennsylvania,  plans  are  underway  which 
could  produce  project  starts  as  early  as 
July. 

In  this  light,  I  find  it  incomprehensi- 
ble that  the  administration  could  recom- 
mend a  deferral  of  $18  million  for  this 
program.  This  deferral  includes  $1.5 
million — one-half  of  the  emergency 
funds  appropriated  for  fliXKl  recovery  in 
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my  State.  The  reasoning  advanced  Is 
that  SCS  cannot  expend  the  money  this 
year.  Clearly,  based  on  the  need  and  the 
progress  in  my  district,  this  request  is 
completely  unreasonable. 

I  commend  Mr.  Whitten  for  bringing 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  floor 
and  for  his  constant  vigilance  in  this 
matter.  Congress  recognized  a  desperate 
need  for  emergency  funds  last  year  and 
met  that  need.  Now  that  warm  weather 
is  arriving,  communities  are  beginning 
their  flood  and  erosion  prevention  ac- 
tivities in  earnest.  I  submit  that  given 
the  need  for  and  the  emergency  nature 
of  these  fimds,  failure  to  disapprove  the 
deferral  immediately  would  be  extremely 
unwise.     

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  338,  nays  23. 
not  voting  72,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  RJ. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bennett 
Bers^CAd 
Bia^ 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
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Burke,  Mass. 

^urleeon,  Tex. 

BurlUon,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conable 
Gorman 
ComeU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danlti,  R.  W. 
Dknleh,  N.J. 
Danlelaon 
Davis 
Dtianey 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Eckhardt 
Edgar. 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellbers 
Emery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pary 


Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Fitblan 
Flood 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prey 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Olaimo 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 


Howard 

Mitch«n,  N.T. 

Howe 

Moakley 

Hubbard 

Moffett 

Hugbes 

Hungate 

Montgomery 

Hyde 

Moore 

Jacobs 

Moorbead, 

Jarman 

Calif. 

Jeftords 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Jenrette 

Morgan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Mosher 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Moss 

Jones,  Ala. 

Mottl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Murphy,  m. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Jordan 

Miutba 

Karth 

Myers,  Ind. 

Kasten 

Natcher 

Ksstenmeier 

Neal 

Nichols 

Kemp 

Nolan 

Ketchiim 

Nowak 

Keys 

Oberstar 

Koch 

Obey 

Krebs 

O'Brien 

Krueger 

O'NeUl 

LaPalce 

Ottlnger 

Lagomarslno 

Passman 

LatU 

Patterson, 

Leggett 

Calif. 

Lent 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Levitas 

Perkins 

Litton 

PettU 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Peyser 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pickle 

Long,  La. 

Pike 

Long,  Md. 

Poage 

Lott 

Pressler 

Lundlne 

Preyer 

McClory 

Price 

McOoUlster 

Prltcbard 

MoCormack 

Quie 

McDade 

Quillen 

McPall 

RaUsback 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Madden 

Begula 

Madigan 

Reuss 

Maguire 

Richmond 

Mahon 

Riegle 

Mann 

Rlnaldo 

Martin 

Rlsenhoover 

Mathis 

Robinson 

Mazzoli 

Rodlno 

Meeds 

Roe 

Metcalfe 

Rogers 

Meyner 

Roncallo 

Mezvlnsky 

Rooney 

MIkva 

Bom 

MUford 

Rosenthal 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

MUls 

Roybal 

Mlneta 

RunnelB 

MinUb 

Ruppe 

Muxk 

Russo 

Mitchell,  Ud. 

Ryan 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oonte 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Erlenbom 

Prenzd 
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Gradlaon 

Hutchinson 

Kelly 

McDonald 

MUl«r,Ohlo 

Myers.  Pa. 

Paul 

Rousselot 


8t  Germain 

Santlni 

Saivata 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Sebneebell 

Sctaroeder 

Schulzs 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

SpeUman 

Si)ence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wamplsr 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wlxm 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
WyUe 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung.  Ga. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Steiger,  Arts. 

Symms 

Vanlk 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Toung,  Fla. 
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AuColn 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bevill 

Boiling 

Breoklnrldg* 

Burke.  Com. 

Burton,  John 

Chisholm 

OoUlns,  m. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Crane 

delaOaiza 

DtngeU 

duPont 

Each 

Eahleman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Glbboiu 

Goldwater 


Green 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

HoUand 

Icbord 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kindness 

Landrum 

L«bman 

Ltijan 

McCloakey 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maodonald 

Matsunaga 

Mslcher 

Michel 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara 


Patten.  N.J. 
Pqpper 


Raes 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

RouUi 

Sarbanes 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Symington 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vlgorlto 
Wazman 
Weaver 
WUte 
Wbitehurst 
WUsom.  Tax. 
Wright 
Toung,  Alaska 


Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  BeU.''3>JAS«>a  n.'T 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  TT""%n'<  with  Mr.  Wbitefaunk. 

Mr.  MTtT""*c^  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Fljmt  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.    Symington    with    Mr.    Johzkson    of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Patten  wUh  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Ur.  Eshleman. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Ktndnww. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  RandaU. 

lilr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Qold- 
water. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  nunols  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  NU. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Wright. 
,.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Bredtlnrldge. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Tne  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  from  AprU  14,  1976  untU  Apill  26. 
1976.  .;    -j:- 


The  Clerk  announced  the  fcdlowlng 
pairs: 


DISAPPROVING   DEFERRAL   OF 
BUDGET   AUTHORITY 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1129)  dlswprov- 
Ing  the  .Referral  of  budget  authori^  re- 
lating to  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram. WIC  (deferral  D76-105)  which  is 
proposed  by  the  President  In  his  message 
of  March  18, 1976,  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  tn  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? ,  aiv  ..j^3.  Alf 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1129 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
defteral  D7e-10S  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service, 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  (WIC), 
as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  March  18,  1976, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 
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continue  to  be 
put  a  ceiling  on 
the  program  to 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittsn)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  on 
March  18,  1976.  deferred  $61  millicm  in 
funds  for  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  until  the  transition  quarter. 
This  program  is  more  c  jmmonly  known 
as  the  women,  infants  and  children's 
program,  or  WIC. 

This  program  provide  i  cash  grants  to 
make  supplemental  food  available  to 
pregnant  wMnen,  nursing  mothers, 
infants  and  children  y  >  to  4  years  of 
age.  The  $250  million  authorized  by 
Public  Law  97-105  woild  support  an 
annual  caseload  above  that  is  presently 
in  the  program. 

If  the  freeze  of  fimds  were  allowed  to 
stand,  this  would  impoie  a  ceiling  and 
exclude  many  persons  who  are  eligible 
under  the  law.  The  comiiiittee  notes  that 
any  funds  not  committed  during  this 
fiscal  year  would  rema  n  available  for 
the  transition  quarter. 

To  explain  that  furthsr,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  permit  the  funds  to 
deferred  would  In  effect 
this  program  and  limit 
those  who  are  presently  tinder  it,  whereas 
those  who  are  equally  i&  well  qualified 
would  be  prohibited  froii  coming  under 
this  law. 

May  I  say  again  that  i  n  the  case  these 
funds  are  not  used  for  i  le  current  fiscal 
year,  they  would  remain  vailable  for  the 
transition  quarter. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  No-th  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yi  jld  to  my  col- 
league and  associate  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  No  "th  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  tie  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee  yieldii  g. 

Let  me  point  out  to  m3  colleagues  that 
this  does  not  increase  tl  e  authorization 
for  the  niunber  of  peop  e  who  are  able 
to  be  accommodated  unc^r  this  program. 
All  this  does  is  to  allovv  funding  up  to 
the  authorized  level  already  approved  by 
the  Congress,  and  if  that  amoxmt  of 
funding  is  not  used,  as  ^e  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee  has  po!  ated  out  so  well, 
it  goes  on  to  the  next  bi  idgetary  period. 

This  resolution  is  ne;essary  because 
we  cannot  segregate  one  person's  en- 
titlement from  another's 
in  fact  entitled  imder  tie  law.  All  this 
does  is  to  bring  the  f i  nding  into  the 
same  category  that  thit  Congress  has 
already  authorized  as  fa^  as  eligibility  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ^pport  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  explaiiing  it  so  well. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Si^aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yiel^l  to  tiie  gmtle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  would 


like  to  support  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  its  rejection  of  the  President's 
$61  million  deferral  request  with  regard 
to  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, known  as  WIC. 

In  rejecting  the  President's  WIC  pro- 
gram deferral  request,  the  committee  is 
recognizing  the  fact  that  Public  Law  94- 
105  also  directs  the  expenditure  of  a  sep- 
arate $62.5  million  out  of  the  section  32 
funds  or  from  regular  appropriations  for 
the  transition  quarter.  This  $62.5  million 
authorization  represents  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  $250  million  authorized  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  felt  that  there 
was  no  need  to  withhold  $61  million — out 
of  fiscal  year  1976  funds — for  use  during 
the  transition  quarter. 

As  was  stated  many  times  by  many 
persons  during  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill.  Congress  intended  this  year's 
WIC  funding  level  to  be  $250  million, 
with  a  pro  rated  expenditure  during  the 
transition  quarter  of  $62.5  million. 

This  is  a  very  worthwhile  program, 
bringing  high  protein  diet  supplementa- 
tion to  high-risk  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  infants.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  eligible  persons  are  now  waiting 
for  this  program,  and  a  deferral  or  slow- 
down of  these  funds  would  constitute 
both  an  act  of  bad  public  policy  and  a 
rejection  of  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  for  yielding. 

I  just  rise  quickly  to  say  that  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  his  leadership  in 
rejection  of  this  ieferral. 

I  think  that  the  legislative  record  that 
has  been  created  on  this  matter  is  very 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  point  to  the  re- 
marks that  Senators  Humphrey,  Mc- 
GovERN,  MoNDALE,  Javits,  and  others 
made  on  July  10,  that  Senator  Talmadge 
made  on  September  19,  that  Senator 
Allen  made  on  October  7,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Zefer- 
ETTD  made  on  September  19  and  I  made 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee,  when  we  passed 
the  original  authorization  legislation, 
and  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  fund  the  program 
for  the  transition  quarter  to  the  extent 
of  $62.5  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  of  House  Resolution 
1129.  which  disapproves  the  deferral  of 
budget  authority  in  the  amount  of  $61 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  legislation  which  was  enacted  in 
October  1975  provided  that  $250  million 
be  spent  in  fiscal  1976  on  the  WIC  pro- 
gram to  make  available  supplemental 
food  to  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  children. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  tak- 
ing early  action  to  insure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  makes  use  of 
the  available  $61  million  during  the  last 
3  months  of  fiscal  1976.  It  is  needed  now; 


^ 


programs  throughout  the  Nation  are  in 
dire  need  of  increasing  their  caseloads 
now;  and  additional  health  centers  are 
ready  to  initiate  new  programs  now.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  program  where  ^every 
day  coimts.  If  days  and  weeks  elapse 
without  our  providing  food  to  infants 
whom  the  local  health  establishment  has 
designated  at  nutritional  risk,  we  cannot 
recapture  those  critical  day3  for  that 
group  of  infants.  Their  course  of  devel- 
opment will  be  altered  and  their  future 
ability  to  function  in  society  will  be  im- 
paired. 

The  WIC  program  has  widespread  sup- 
port because  it  is  community  based,  usu- 
ally in  the  local  department  of  health, 
and  operates  as  an  adjunct  to  medical 
care  services. 

While  I  am  in  support  of  the  resolution 
now  under  consideration,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  entire  amount  of  $250 
million  be  spent  in  1976  for  this  impor- 
tant program,  and  that  an  additional 
$62.5  million  be  made  available  during 
the  transition  quarter.  The  legislative 
history  is  clear  that  the  transition  quar- 
ter shall  be  fimded  for  the  pro  rata 
share  of  $250  million,  or  $62.5  million, 
and  additional  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  continued  operation  on  that 
level  during  the  transition  quarter. 

On  September  18,  1975,  the  House 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4222,  now  Public  Law  94-105,  by  a  vote 
of  380  to  45,  and  at  that  time  I  made  it 
clear  that  the  program  was  expected  to 
operate  at  a  "funding  level  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  for  fiscal  year  1976.  next 
summer's  transition  period,  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  fiscal  year  1978."  It  would  be  il- 
logical in  the  extreme  to  reason  that 
funds  shall  be  made  available  at  the  rate 
of  $250  million  for  fiscal  1976,  and  for 
fiscal  1977.  but  that  nothing  shall  be 
provided  for  the  transition  quarter. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  need  to  provide  additional  fimd- 
ing  of  $62.5  million  for  the  transition 
quarter,  to  serve  those  eligible  for  care 
under  WIC,  of  which  House  Resolution 
1129  speaks.  This  must  be  done,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  Insure  that  the  objectives  of 
the  program  are  met  nationwide. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  against  the  deferral  request, 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, to  limit  spending  in  the  WIC 
program.  As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the 
WIC  program  is  one  of  the  most  impwr- 
tant  Federal  efforts  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition  that  we  have  established. 
The  WIC  program  was  enacted  so  that 
mothers  and  infants  would  be  spared 
from  the  harsh  and  Irreparable  conse- 
quences that  occur  whenever  imborn  or 
newly  bom  children  are  denied  access  to 
nutritional  adequacy. 

When  we  passed  the  child  nutrition 
bill  last  October,  we  stood  on  the  record 
requiring  the  USDA  to  spend  $250  mil- 
lion, plus  all  of  last  fiscal  year's  xm- 
spent  carryover  funds,  during  fiscal  year 
1976.  In  sum,  we  directed  USDA  to  spend 
about  $290  million  during  fiscal  1976. 

In  addition,  we  authorized  and  appro- 
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priated  $62.5  million  for  the  July  through 
September  1976,  transition  quarter  and 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  we 
authorized  $250  million  lor  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Apparently,  the  USDA  is  still  unhappy 
with  the  WIC  program  and  wants  to 
make  sure  that  the  program  is  not  ex- 
panded. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
USDA  is  refusing  to  approve  applications 
for  WIC  program  fimdiug,  even  though 
applications  to  feed  more  than  half  a 
million  mothers  and  infants  are  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Department. 
In  my  mind,  the  Department's  inaction 
is  a  definite  frustration  of  the  legislation 
we  passed  last  October. 

The  USDA  has  indicated  that — as  a 
maximum — it  will  spend  $189  million  for 
the  WIC  program  during  fiscal  year  1976; 
this  means  that  the  USDA  is  impound- 
ing at  least  $101  million.  Nevertheless,  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  the  deferral 
request  that  the  President  sent  to  us 
seeks  to  delay  the  spending  of  only  $61 
million.  At  a  minimum,  therefore,  even  if 
we  granted  the  President's  deferral  re- 
quest, the  USDA  is  illegally  delaying  or 
impounding  an  additional  $40  million. 
That  is  incomprehensible  to  me  and  it 
demonstrates  that  the  USDA  is  set  on  a 
course  tc  stimt  the  growth  of  the  WIC 
program  without  giving  the  true  facts  to 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

The  USDA's  deferral  request  is  mis- 
leading in  another  way  too.  The  request 
states  that  $61  million  of  fiscal  year  1976 
funds  is  needed  to  operate  the  WIC  pro- 
gram during  the  3-month  transition 
quarter.  Clearly,  that  is  not  true.  The 
legislation  that  we  passed  last  October 
implicitly,  if  not  explicitly  required  that 
a  pro  rata  amount  of  funding  was  to  be 
made  available  for  the  transition  quarter. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  way  an  overwhelming 
number  of  the  other  congressionally  au- 
thorized programs  are  being  operated 
this  July  through  September.  Since  we 
authorized  and  appropriated  $250  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977,  the 
pro  rata  share  that  we  made  separately 
available  for  the  transition  quarter  was 
$62.5  million. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  USDA's  mislead- 
ing statements  to  the  Congress.  Even 
worse,  I  am  saddened  by  the  trs^ic  de- 
lay in  food  assistance  that  has  occurred 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy 
mothers  and  infants.  We  should  do  what- 
ever we  can  to  protect  these  mothers 
and  infants,  and  I  urge  you  to  do  so  by 
rejecting  the  USDA's  deferral  request. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  women, 
infants,  and  children's— WIC— feeding 
program.  The  WIC  program  was  intend- 
ed to  provide  high-nutrient  benefits  to 
Infants,  children  under  5  years  of  age,  as 
well  as  pregnant  and  lactating  mothers. 
It  was  designed  as  a  feeding  program  to 
be  made  available  in  conjunction  with 
health  services  in  various  medical  clinics 
and  hospitals.  In  short,  the  WIC  program 
was  enacted  as  a  measure  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  our  future  generations. 

Contrary  to  the  express  Intentions  of 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture—DOA— has  thwarted  the  develop- 


ment of  the  WIC  program.  Numerous 
court  actions  have  been  brought  and  won 
against  the  £X>A  because  of  its  failure 
to  heed  congressional  legislation.  Once 
a«ain  we  are  confronted  with  a  similar 
situation. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
94-105  over  the  President's  veto,  we  re- 
quired the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  spend 
$250  million,  plus  all  funds  that  were 
unspent  during  previous  fiscal  years,  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1976.  Since 
approximately  $40  million  was  left  over 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  directed 
the  expenditure  of  about  $290  million 
during  fiscal  1976. 

The  DOA  now  informs  us  that  it  will 
spend  a  maximum  of  $189  million  and  as 
little  as  $160  million.  Thus,  between  $101 
million  and  $130  million  is  being  im- 
pounded by  the  DOA.  I  find  this  uncon- 
scionable, particularly  since  we  clearly 
indicated  that  we  required  approximately 
$290  million  to  be  spent  this  year.  Sim- 
ilarly, I  find  it  unreasonable  that  the 
DOA's  deferral  notice  requests  permis- 
sion to  withhold  only  $61  million  when, 
in  fact,  approximately  twice  that  amount 
is  being  impounded. 

The  DOA's  explanation  for  its  defer- 
ral request  is  no  less  troublesome.  The 
Department  claims  that  it  needs  $61  mil- 
lion— of  fiscal  year  1976  funds — in  order 
to  provide  funding  for  the  upcoming 
transition  quarter.  This  Is  wholly  mis- 
leading and  untrue  insofar  as  we  pro- 
vided $62.5  million  specifically  for  the 
transition  quarter. 

When  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  94- 
105,  we  authorized,  appropriated  and 
mandated  for  expenditure  at  a  rate  of 
$250  million  atmually  for  the  period  from 
fiscal  year  1976  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
Included  in  this  appropriations  period 
was  a  pro  rata  share  of  $62.5  million  for 
the  transition  quarter.  We,  therefore, 
took  care  of  funding  for  the  July  through 
September  period,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  use  fiscal  year  1976  moneys  to  fimd 
the  transition  quarter's  operations.  At 
best,  then,  the  DOA's  rationalization  for 
its  deferral  request  is  grossly  misleading. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  the 
deferral  request  that  was  submitted  to  us 
by  the  President.  We  should  not  stand 
Idly  by  while  needy  children  seek  nutri- 
tion assistance  and  while  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  help  them. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  In  opposition  to  the 
administration's  "deferral"  request  for 
WIC  program  expenditures.  Since  I  be- 
lieve that  the  WIC  program  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  programs  that  Congress 
has  established  during  the  past  several 
years,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's repeated  efforts  to  curtail 
WIC  program  operations,  and  the  defer- 
ral request  now  before  us  represents  an- 
other unjustifiable  effort  to  put  a  clamp 
on  the  program's  development. 

The  popularity  of  the  WIC  program  is 
immense  In  impoverished  communities 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  It  Is  also  very 
popular  with  medical  and  nutrition  pro- 
fessionals; they  recognize  that  the  WIC 
program  Is  critically  Important  for  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  in- 


fants and  children.  It  Is  no  wonder,  then, 
th&t  there  curr«iUy  are  applicattonfi 
pending  to  feed  apporoximate^  500.000 
mothers  and  children.  It  Is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  Is  taUng  no 
action  whatsoever  to  fund  those  applica- 
tions. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
"deferral"  of  $61  million  In  funds  that 
we  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year.  They 
requested  that  this  m<mey  be  "deferred" 
for  use  diulng  the  transition  quarto-. 
However,  I  should  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  constitute  a  "res- 
cission" request,  not  a  "deferral"  request. 
This  is  because  deferrals  may  only  be 
requested  to  delay  expenditures  within 
a  fiscal  year;  requests  to  delay  spend- 
ing beyond  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  con- 
stitute requests  to  rescind  obligatiixia] 
authority  for  that  particular  year. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  point  this  out  be- 
cause it  serves  to  imderscore  the  illegality 
of  the  administration's  current  actions. 
For  several  months,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  fund  the  WIC  program  at 
the  level  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-105. 
Despite  that,  It  was  only  quite  recently 
that  the  so-called  "deferral"  request  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  During  all 
of  the  preceding  months,  the  administra- 
tion was  withhoding  congressionally  ap- 
propriated WIC  program  funds  from 
expenditure  without  notifsring  Congress 
about,  or  receiving  Congress's  approval 
for,  this  rescission  action.  Clearly,  the 
administration's  actions  violate  the  law 
as  set  forth  In  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  administration  has  sought  to 
"defer"  $61  million  In  fiscal  year  1976 
fimds.  This,  too.  seems  to  violate  the 
impoundment  control  legislation  because 
the  administration  is  actually  Impound- 
ing over  $100  mlllicHi  in  WIC  program 
fimds.  We  requli-ed  the  administration 
to  spend  $250  million  plus  all  carryover 
funds  during  this  fiscal  year;  since  the 
carryover  funds  from  last  year  are  ap- 
proximately $40  million,  the  administra- 
tion Is  obligated  to  spend  about  $290  mil- 
Uon  this  fiscal  year. 

Since  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
maximimi  amoimt  that  will  be  spent  ttils 
fiscal  year  Is  $189  million.  It  is  evident 
that  at  least  $101  million  is  b^ng  with- 
held improperly  from  WIC  program  ex- 
penditure during  this  fiscal  year.  More- 
over, the  administration  has  informed  us 
that.  In  fact,  only  $160  mllUon  might  be 
spent  on  the  WIC  program  this  year — 
thereby  Indicating  that  about  $130  mil- 
lion Is  being  "deferred"  or  "rescinded" 
from  obllgational  authority  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  Clearly,  funds  over  and  above 
the  $61  million  amount  are  being  im- 
pounded without  the  transmission  of  a 
deferral  or  rescission  request  for  such  ex- 
cess amoimts,  and  this  clearly  violates 
the  impoundment  control  legislation  we 
enacted  in  1974. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
administration's  rationale  for  a  "defer- 
ral" of  $61  million  Is  totally  baseless.  The 
administration  states  that  no  f  tmds  were 
either  authorized  or  appropriated  for  the 
transition  quarter  and  that  $61  mll- 
ture — DOA — has  thwarted  the  develop- 
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able  but  must  be 
riod.  This,  of  cours^ 
any  xinspent  fiscal 


needed  to  run  the  WIC  program  from 
July  through  September  1976.  Nothing 
could  be  further  f  rc«n  the  truth. 

When  we  passed  iMblic  Law  94-105,  we 
authorized  funding!  through  fiscal  year 
1978  at  an  annual  amount  of  $250  mil- 
lion. Since  the  tninslton  quarter  falls 
within  the  authorisation  period,  we  in- 
tended a  pro  rata  authorization  of  ap- 
proximately $62.5  million  for  that  3- 
month  period.  Dulling  the  period  com- 
mencing in  fiscal  year  1976  and  running 
through  fiscal  year  1977,  we  required 
that  section  32  fiinds  be  appropriated 
fuid  expended  If  thfe  authorization  levels 
were  not  fully  fudded  through  regular 
appropriations.  Smce,  once  again,  the 
transition  quarter  falls  within  that  pe- 
riod, we  required  that  $62.5  million  be 
appropriated  and  expended,  during  those 
3  months,  out  of  section  32  funils.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  cletir  that  no  fiscal  year 
1976  funds  are  neceisary  to  fund  the  WIC 
program  during  tlie  transition  quarter 
since  separate  fun^s  are  not  only  avaii- 
pent  during  that  pe- 
>,  does  not  mean  that 

_      vear  1976  WIC  funds 

are  to  be  sent  back  [to  the  U.S.  Treasury; 
any  imspent  WIC  brogram  funds  auto- 
matically get  carried  over  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  or  tran$ition  quarter  for  use 
In  addition  to  the  'unds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  that  period. 

In  sum,  there  i!  no  justification  for 
the  administration's  "deferral"  request. 
I,  therefore,  urge  riy  colleagues  to  deny 
that  request  so  thut  the  administration 
immediately  Is  set  on  the  only  course  it 
should  have  been  following  all  along: 
Feeding  mothers  ar  d  children. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  >  [r.  Speaker,  the  de- 
ferral request  that  USDA  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  WIC  program  spending, 
should  be  denied.  U.  ever  an  impound- 
ment request  by  an  administrative 
agency  Is  to  be  deiied  by  the  Congress 
this  should  be  the  i  >ne.  No  program  is  as 
crucial  to  the  health,  welfare,  safety 
and  development  4f  future  generations 
than  the  WIC  proiram. 

I,  like  many  of  nw  colleagues,  have  re- 
ceived countless  litters  from  my  con- 
stituents in  support  of  the  WIC  program. 
The  program's  popularity  stems  from  the 
fact  that  It  is  extremely  cost  efficient. 
Ben^ts  go  directly  to  the  neediest  per- 
sons of  our  Nation.]  Our  policy  under  the 
WIC  program  is  thit  hunger,  in  this  land 
of  plenty,  must  bi  eradicated.  In  par- 
ticular, hunger  ampngst  the  children  of 
?111  be  harmfvilly  and 
ed  by  malnutrition — 


our  country — ^who 
irremediably  affec 
must  be  abated 

With  this  In  m 
that  USDA  has 
thwarting  the  W 
Since  the  program 
In  1972,  USDA  h 


d,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
arked  on  a  policy  of 
program's  growth, 
legislative  inception 
adopted  every  con- 
ceivable device  to'  prevent  the  orderly 
growth  and  develojiment  of  the  WIC  pro - 
{Tram.  I,  for  one,  wi  int  to  see  this  admin- 
istrative obstruction  put  to  an  end. 

on  the  books  clearly 
fiscal  responsibihties 
under  the  WIC  p^gram.  In  this  fiscal 
year,  USDA  is  directed  to  spend  $250 
million  from  section  32  funds,  and,  in 


addition,  all  of  the  funds  that  were  im- 
spent and  carrted-over  from  prior  fiscal 
years  must  also  be  spent.  For  the  tran- 
sition quarter  between  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977,  a  separate  amount  of  $62.5  mll- 
Uon  must  be  spent  from  section  32  funds. 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  $250  million  must  be 
taken  out  of  and  spent  from  section  32 
funds.  And  in  fiscal  1978,  $250  million  is 
authorized  for  appropriation  out  of  reg- 
ular appropriations.  Of  course,  in  all  of 
these  years,  any  unspent  funds  from  a 
prior  fiscal  year  must  be  added  onto  the 
funds  provided  for  a  particular  fiscal 
period. 

Approximately  $290  million  must  be 
spent  on  the  WIC  program  diulng  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  is  because  about  $40  mil- 
lion was  available  for  carryover  from 
unspent  fiscal  1975  funds. 

In  USDA's  deferral  request,  the  De- 
partment indicated  that  the  msiximum 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  on 
the  WIC  program  in  fiscal  year  1976  Is 
$189  million.  At  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  Assistant  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Richard  Feltner  further  indicated 
that  as  little  as  $160  million  might  be 
spent  for  the  WIC  program  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  As  a  result,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  between  $101  million  and  $130  mil- 
lion will  be  impounded  and  left  unspent 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  USDA's  $61 
million  deferral  request  is  terribly  defi- 
cient. If  the  Department  wanted  to  com- 
ply with  this  Congress'  anti-impound- 
ment legislation,  it  should  have  sent  an 
impoundment  request  seeking  approval 
of  its  withholding  of  $101  million  to  $130 
million.  But  USDA  has  not  done  this 
and  therefore  it  is  merely  asking  for 
congressional  approval  of  only  a  part  of 
its  impoundment.  This  is  blatantly  un- 
lawful. 

USDA  has  also  provided  this  Congress 
with  a  fallacious  reason  for  its  deferral 
request.  USDA  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  $61  million — that  it  wishes  to 
withhold  from  spending  beyond  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year— is  needed  to  provide 
funding  diu-ing  the  transition  quarter. 
This  reasoning,  however,  flies  in  tiie  face 
of  reality.  Since  we,  in  Public  Law  94- 
105,  already  authorized,  appropriated 
and  directed  for  expenditure  $62.5  mil- 
lion out  of  section  32  funds  during  the 
transition  quarter,  USDA  has  no  need 
to  delay  the  spending  of  fiscal  year  1976 
funds. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  USDA  wants  to 
continue  its  policy  of  WIC  program  ob- 
struction. The  reason  set  forth  by  USDA 
for  its  deferral  request  Is  an  obvious 
smokescreen  to  shield  Its  true  Intent: 
delay  and  denial  of  WIC  program  expan- 
sion. I  urge  everyone  in  this  Chamber  to 
deny  USDA's  deferral  request  so  that, 
once  and  for  all,  we  can  implement  and 
expand  the  WIC  program  as  Congress 
intended. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  lend  my 
voice  In  opposition  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  request  to  defer  WIC  pro- 
gram spending.  As  this  House  Is  no  doubt 
aware,  the  Agriculture  Department  Is 
now  seeking  to  add  one  moro  unhappy 


chapter  to  the  litany  of  WIC  program 
Impoimdments  over  the  past  few  yean. 
We  must,  once  and  for  all,  put  an  end 
to  this  administrative  lawlessness. 

On  October  7,  1975,  the  U.S.  Congress 
overrode  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
child  nutrition  legislation.  That  veto  was 
intended  to  limit  Federal  expenditures 
on  a  whole  variety  of  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. Including  the  WIC  program.  We 
considered  the  President's  veto  message 
very  carefully  but  we  decided,  by  a  huge 
margin,  to  enact  the  bill,  Public  Law  94- 
105. 

In  Public  Law  94-105,  we  required  that 
$250  million  and  all  of  the  unspent  WIC 
program  f imds  from  prior  years  be  spent 
during  fiscal  year  1976  to  operate  the 
WIC  program.  For  the  transition  quar- 
ter, we  mandated  an  expenditure  of  $62.5 
million  plus  any  imspent  funds  from  fis- 
cal year  1976.  For  fiscal  year  1977,  we 
specified  that  $20  million  be  spent  in  ad- 
dition to  any  unspent  funds  from  the 
transition  quarter.  And,  finally,  lot  fiscal 
year  1978,  we  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $250  million  in  addition  to  any  un- 
spent funds  from  fiscal  1977. 

Several  clear  principles  emerged  frwn 
our  legislation.  First,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment must  add  any  unspent  funds 
from  previous  fiscal  years  on  top  of  the 
funds  authorized  and/or  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year — through  fiscal  1978. 
Second,  in  the  period  through  fiscal  year 
1977,  section  32  funds  must  be  appro- 
priated and  spent — in  the  amounts  speci- 
fied for  each  fiscal  period — ^If  funds  were 
not  appropriated  through  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process.  Third,  the  funding 
levels  for  each  period  through  fiscal  year 
1978  is  to  be  $250  million  per  year,  or 
$62.5  million  per  quarter. 

In  so  enacting  Public  Law  94-105,  we 
clearly  provided  a  separate  $62.5  million 
for  the  3-month  transition  quarter 
commencing  on  July  1, 1976.  As  the  Cwi- 
gress  has  done  with  a  large  variety  of 
other  Federal  programs,  we  intended 
that  a  pro  rata  amount  be  provided  for 
the  transition  quarter  so  that  WIC 
program  operations  are  continued  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  rate  established  tot 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

As  a  result,  I  admit  that  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  reasons  tendered  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  Its  deferral 
request.  The  Department  claims  that  $61 
million,  from  fiscal  year  1976  funds,  Is 
necessary  to  fund  the  WIC  program  be- 
cause the  D^artment  claims  that  no 
funds  were  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  the  transition  quarter.  How- 
ever, as  I  just  finished  explaining,  that 
allegation  Is  wholly  untrue. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  In- 
sufficiency of  the  deferral  request.  From 
Information  we  have  obtained  frwn  the 
Agriculture  Department,  it  appears 
that— in  addition  to  the  $61  million 
sought  to  be  deferred — all  of  the  carry- 
over funds  from  prior  fiscal  years  are 
also  being  Impounded.  No  explanation 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  for 
this  failure  to  seek  approval  of  this  swl- 
ditional  imiwundment,  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Department  has  con- 
sciously decided  to  Ignore  our  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 
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It  l8  apparent  that  no  real  Justifica- 
tion can  be  made  for  the  Department's 
deferral  request.  It  Is,  therefore.  Incum- 
bent upon  the  House  to  deny  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  deferral  request. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  resolution  cur- 
renUy  before  us  that  would  reject  the 
WIC  program  deferral  request  made  by 
the  President.  This  deferral  request  seeks 
to  withhold  the  expenditure  of  $61  mil- 
lion of  fiscal  year  1976  funds  so  that  those 
funds  can  be  spent  during  the  transition 
quarter. 

Before  I  Indicate  why  I  am  against  the 
administration's  deferral  request,  it  is 
important  to  note  what  we  accomplished 
last  October  when  we  passed  Public  Law 
94-105  over  the  President's  veto.  We  re- 
quired that  $250  million  be  spent  In  each 
of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977— In  addition 
to  any  unspent  carryover  funds  from 
prior  fiscal  years — and  we  also  required  a 
pro  rata  expenditure  of  $62.5  million  dur- 
ing the  transition  quarter.  These  funds 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1935  if  not  otherwise 
appropriated  through  the  regular  appro- 
priations process. 

The  administration,  however,  requested 
that  $61  million  be  "deferred"  for  ex- 
penditure— from  the  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1976 — so  that  those  funds  can 
be  used  during  the  transition  quarter. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration's  re- 
quest seems  Improper  for  three  reasons: 
First,  the  administration  is  impounding 
much  more  than  $61  million;  about  $100 
million  is  actually  being  withheld  from 
expenditure  since  the  administration  is 
unlawfully  refusing  to  spend  last  year's 
unspent  carryover  funds. 

Second,  since  the  administration  Is 
trying  to  withhold  funds  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year.  Its  action  really 
constitutes  a  rescission,  not  a  deferral. 
Therefore,  the  administration  had  no 
right  to  withhold  these  funds  until  both 
Houses  of  Congress  approved  a  rescis- 
sion request. 

Third,  and  most  Important  in  my 
mind,  there  Is  no  need  to  grant  the  "de- 
ferral" request  since  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  funds  for  the  transition 
quarter.  Public  Law  94-105  implicitly 
requires  that  a  pro  rata  share  of  $62.5 
million  be  authorized,  appropriated,  and 
mandated  for  expenditure  during  the 
transition  quarter.  Certainly,  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  reasonably  imply 
that  we  appropriated  $250  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $250  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  but  that  we  provided  no  funds 
at  all  for  the  transition  quarter. 

The  intention  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  conferees 
to  Public  Law  94-105  was  to  provide 
funding  for  the  WIC  program  through 
fiscal  year  1977,  Including  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  We  also  authorized  $250 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978  but  we  did 
not  make  section  32  funds  available  for 
that  period.  If  funds  were  not  forth- 
coming through  regular  appropriations 
for  the  transition  quarter,  we  required 
the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  use  section 
32  money  to  f  imd  the  WIC  program  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  September  30, 1977. 
Consequently,  the  need  to  withhold  funds 
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for  the  transition  quarter  simply  does 
not  exist. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's  pur- 
pose in  seeking  a  "deferral"  of  funds  is 
to  stall  the  expansion  of  the  much- 
needed  WIC  program.  Since  the  admin- 
istration was  unable  to  stop  the  WIC 
progi-am  through  the  front  door— when 
its  veto  was  overridden — it  Is  trying  to 
stop  the  program  through  the  back 
door — by  withholding  funds.  I  hope 
everyone  wUl  vote  against  this  dupiic- 
itious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  UEAVE 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  tn  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  each 
of  the  resolutions  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7988, 
HEALIU  RESEARCH  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7988)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Heart  and  Lang 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram   of    National    Research    Service 
Awards,  and  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  genetic  diseases; 
and  to  require  a  study  and  report  on  the 
release  of  research  Information,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  In  Ueu  of  the 
report. 
■The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April 
2, 1976.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
"There  was  no  objection. 
"The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Is  recc«nlzed  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  House 
passed  this  leglslaticHi  In  October  of  last 
year.  "The  Senate  amended  the  House- 
passed  bill  in  December.  Both  measures 
revised  and  extended  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  and  for  National  Re- 
search Service  awards,  and  both  estab- 


lished a  new  national  pitigTain  with  re- 
spect to  genetic  diseases.  Ttie  House  bill 
contained  a  provlslcm,  which  was  not  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  required 
a  study  and  report  on  the  effect  of  re- 
lease ct  research  Information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained 
several  provisions  not  Included  In  the 
House  bllL  It  amended  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW's  authority  with  respect 
to  safe  vitamin  and  mineral  products; 
amended  the  provisions  of  the  Naticmal 
Arthritis  Act  and  the  National  Diabetes 
Mellitus  Research  and  Education  Act; 
added  ambulatory  surgical  services  as  a 
suppl^nental  service  which  could  be 
offered  by  migrant  health  centers  and 
community  health  centers;  amended  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  allow  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  utilize  nonprofit 
recruitment  agencies  to  assist  it  In  ob- 
taining personnel;  contained  a  provlskm 
which  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  frwn  considering  poUtlcal  afOlia- 
tion  in  making  appointments  to  advisory 
committees;  provided  a  1-year  extension 
of  authorizations  for  health  professions 
student  loans  and  physician  sh(^tage 
area  scholarships;  and  established  a  mi- 
nority access  research  grant  authority  to 
assist  Institutions  with  significant  enroll- 
ments of  minority  students  In  upgrading 
basic  science  departments. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  conferees  have  agreed  cm  a 
measure  that,  in  large  part,  combines  the 
best  provisions  of  both  bills.  The  Senate 
has  accepted  the  House  provision  with 
respect  to  the  study  and  report  (m  the 
effects  of  disclosure  of  research  informa- 
tion, and  the  House  managers  have  ac- 
cepted the  additional  provisions  ctf  the 
Senate  bill  which  I  outlined  above,  ex- 
cept that,  with  respect  to  the  minority 
access  research  grants,  we  have  com- 
promised by  providing  for  a  visiting 
scientist  award  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  stipends 
to  outstanding  scientists  who  agree  to 
serve  as  visiting  faculty  at  alleges  and 
universities  which  have  significant  en- 
rollments of  disadvantaged  students. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  this  is  a  measure  which 
extends  support  for  critical  health  pro- 
grams— heart,  lung,  and  blood  research, 
research  training,  g^ietic  disease  screen- 
ing and  counseling  centers,  and  health 
professitxis  student  assistance.  The  con- 
ference substitute  can  be  supported  by 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  urge 
them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  tbne  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  CARTn). 

Mr.  CARTER.  W*.  Speaker,  I  sui^wrt 
the  conference  report  on  the  Health  Re- 
search and  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1976. 

Heart  and  vascular — lung  and  Uood 
diseases — afflict  more  than  30  miiunn 
Americans.  It  Is  known  that  over  1  mil- 
lion Americans  die  from  heart  and  tdood 
vessel  diseases  each  year. 

Cardiovascular  disease  continues  to  be 
a  primary  health  proUem  In  the  United 
States. 
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In  addition,  disease^  of  the  Iting  ac- 
count for  150.000  deati  s  eact^year. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation's  economy  In 
tenns  of  lost  product!  i^ty  and  medical 
expense  exceeds  $56  billion  annually 
for  heart,  lung,  and  bl  )od   diseases. 

Cleurly.  these  figures  Indicate  the  Im- 
portance of  continued  Federal  support 
in  these  areas. 

I  am  pleased  that  th  i  House  and  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  Incon  orate  the  word 
"blood"  Into  the  title  of  the  Institute. 

This  change  should  help  give  proper 
emphasis  to  blood  rese  arch  activities.  It 
will  also  make  clear  ti  lat  the  authority 
of  the  Institute  extenis  to  the  use  of 
blood  products  and  management  of 
blood  resources. 

I  also  strongly  supp<  rt  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  estab  ilsh  authority  for 
a  national  program  w  th  respect  to  all 
genetic  diseases. 

This  program  would  hiclude  sickle  cell 
anemia,  Cooley's  anem^,  and  Tay-Sachs 
disease,  but  would  not  I  e  limited  to  these 
conditions. 

More  than  12  milliqn  Americans  are 
tragically  afflicted  by  genetic  diseases. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  take  steps 
to  focus  attention  on  this  problem  and 
to  provide  Federal  support  In  this  area. 

It  is  gratifying  to  s<e  that  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  sup  port  for  research, 
training,  testing,  count  ellng,  and  educa- 
tion programs  In  the  area  of  genetic 
disease. 

Finally,  the  confer  ses  agreed  upon 
language  which  limits  t  tie  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  authority  in  certain 
areas  of  vitamin  and  d  Ineral  regulation. 

Also  accepted  durlnr  conference  was 
another  amendment  '  rhlch  would  give 
FDA  authority  to  proh  bit  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  uider  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  believe  that  the  conferees  have 
reached  a  balanced,  w  >rkable  consensus 
on  this  Important  sec  don  which  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  lealth  and  safety 
of  our  citizens. 

I  lu^e  that  the  ent  re  conference  re- 
port be  given  f  avorabU  consideration. 

Mr.  STAQOERS.  Ml .  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  co  osimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROOEBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7988.  As  the  chalrmanjof  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  west  Virginia,  has 
stated,  this  measure  represents  a  revision 
and  extension  of  seveial  biomedical  re- 
search programs  auth(  rized  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  sei  eral  years,  and  It 
received  the  overwhelming  support  of 
this  body  last  October  bhen  It  passed  by 
a  vote  of  375  to  5.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  several  new  provisions  not 
contained  In  the  Hous^  bill,  which  In  my 
view,  enhance  the 
significant  measure 
Inclusion  of  ambula' 
Ices  as  a  supplemental 
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The  conference  report  also  contains  a 
provision,  not  Included  In  the  House- 
passed  bill,  which  clarifies  the  Secretary 
of  HEW's  authority  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  r«- 
spect  to  vitamin  and  mineral  products. 
As  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
know,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion engendered  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy several  years  ago  when  it  pro- 
mulgated reguJations  limiting  the  po- 
tency and  combination  of  safe  vitamin 
and  mineral  products. 

Although  these  provisions  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee  held  3  days 
of  hearings  on  this  issue  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  last  Congress  and  re- 
ported out  H.R.  16317  which  was  not 
considered  in  the  full  committee  before 
adjournment.  During  this  Congress  I  in- 
troduced similar  legislation,  HJl.  6807, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  over  70  Mem- 
bers in  the  House. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  briefly 
siunmarize  the  long  history  of  this  leg- 
islation. On  Jime  20,  1962,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration published  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  annoimcing  his  agen- 
cy's intention  to  revise  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  labeling  of  dietary  sup- 
plements. These  proposals  met  with  the 
criticisms  that  the  regxUations  would 
imduly  interfere  with  the  "freedom  of 
choice"  of  consumers  to  purchase  vita- 
min and  mineral  products  and  that  they 
were  scientifically  imsoimd.  Later,  on 
June  18,  1966,  the  FDA  Commissioner 
published  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
labeling  and  content  of  special  dietary 
food  products.  Shortly  thereafter,  FDA 
issued  an  order  staying  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  because  of  the  many 
objections  received. 

On  August  2,  1973.  the  FDA  published 
final  regulations  which  were  Intended  to 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1975. 
These  new  regulations  proposed  that 
most  vitamins  and  minerals  with  a  po- 
tency of  150  percent  or  more  of  their 
recommended  daily  allowances  be  classi- 
fied as  drugs.  Vitamins  A  and  D  were 
classified  as  drugs  at  100  percent  or  more 
of  their  RDA  levels  because  of  their  po- 
tential toxicity  and  have  subsequently 
been  subject  to  prescription  drug  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  FDA.  Further, 
they  would  have  restricted  vitamin  and 
mineral  manufacturers  from  distribu- 
ting combinations  of  these  products  ex- 
cept In  limited  circumstances. 

The  effective  date  of  these  regulations 
was  stayed  until  June  30,  1975,  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  In  National  Nutritional  Foods  As- 
sociation, et  al.  V.  Weinberger.  512  F.  2d 
688  (C.A.  2,  1975).  The  coiurt  generally 
sustained  FDA's  authority  to  establish 
standards  of  Identity  for  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplements  and  to  regulate 
their  labeling.  However,  the  court  re- 
manded the  regulations  to  the  FDA  In 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  In  the 
85-page  opinion. 

This  decision  limited  PDA's  power  to 
declare  products  to  be  "drugs"  and  in- 
structed PDA  to  liberalize  its  criteria  for 
determining  what  combinations  and  po- 
tencies of  vitamins  and  minerals  should 
be  permitted  In  dietary  supplements. 

During  the  past  several  years,  him- 


dreds  of  biUs  have  been  Introduced  In 
response  to  FDA's  proposed  regulations. 
In  1966  the  first  version  of  legislation  to 
restrict  FDA's  authority  over  vitamin 
and  mineral  supplements  was  Intro- 
duced by  former  Representative  Craig 
Hosmer  and  Senator  Proxmise.  This  bill, 
and  subsequent  versions  of  it,  would  have 
virtually  nullified  FDA's  r^rulatory  au- 
thority over  foods  for  special  dietary 
uses,  even  those  products  which  were  po- 
tentially carcinogenic,  toxic,  or  other- 
wise unsafe.  Moreover,  the  legislation 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  nullifs^lng 
existing  standards  of  Identity  of  conven- 
tional foods,  such  as  breakfast  cereals 
and  orange  juice,  which  are  fortified  with 
vitamins  and  minerals  except  where  ac- 
tual harm  coxild  be  demonstrated.  A  ver- 
sion of  the  Hosmer-Proxmire  bill  was  in- 
corporated as  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
Senate  health  manpower  bill  last  Con- 
gress. The  manpower  bill  died  In  con- 
ference. 

The  bill,  reported  by  our  subcommit- 
tee last  Congress,  reflected  the  concerns 
of  subcommittee  members,  consumer 
groups  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration that  the  Proxmlre-Hosmer  pro- 
posal took  away  too  much  authority  from 
the  FDA  to  regulate  the  safety  of  vitamin 
and  mineral  supplements.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  bill  provided  the  PDA 
with  new  authority  to  regulate  the  false 
or  misleading  advertising  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplements. 

Title  V  of  the  conference  substitute  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  regard- 
ing safe  vitamin  and  mineral  food  sup- 
plements. The  substitute  would  preserve 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  continue  to 
freely  purchase  safe  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  tablets,  capsules,  small  units 
of  liquid  measure,  and  certain  other 
forms,  while  protecting  the  public  from 
potentially  unsafe  and  deceptively 
labeled  and  advertised  products.  Under 
the  conference  substitute,  the  PDA  would 
be  prohibited  from  classifying  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  drugs  solely  on  the  basis 
that  they  exceed  the  level  of  potency 
that  the  FDA  determines  Is  nutritionally 
rational  or  useful.  The  FDA  would  be 
restricted  from  prohibiting  safe  ingre- 
dients and  safe  potencies  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  If  they  occur  in  combina- 
tions oUier  than  those  authorized  under 
FDA  regulations. 

The  conference  substitute  would  not. 
however,  alter  the  authority  of  the  PDA 
under  chapters  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate 
these  products  where  there  Is  evidence 
that  they  may  be  toxic,  habit  forming, 
carcinogenic,  or  where  they  are  not  gen- 
erally recognized  among  qualified  ex- 
perts to  be  safe  under  the  conditions  of 
their  intended  use,  or  where  they  are 
otherwise  not  safe  for  use  except  under 
the  supervision  of  a  licensed  practitioner. 

The  provisions  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute would  not  alter  the  authority  of 
the  FDA  to  regulate  these  products  as 
drugs  under  chapter  V  of  the  act  if  they 
are  represented  for  use  in  the  diagnosis, 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  In  man. 

The  conference  substitute  contains 
special  provisions  applicable  to  protect 
certain  consumers — pregnant  and  lac- 
tating  women,  children,  and  individuals 
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to  meet  nutritional  requirements  for 
specific  medical  conditions — where  food 
supplements  are  represented  for  their 
use.  The  limitations  on  the  Secretary's 
authority,  under  the  substitute,  would  not 
apply  with  respect  to  products  which 
simulate  conventional  foods  or  those  rep- 
resented as  conventional  foods  or  as  tlxe 
sole  item  of  a  meal  or  of  the  diet. 

Other  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  provide  for  additional  protec- 
tion of  the  public  from  deceptive  label- 
ing and  advertising  and  for  truthful  and 
informative  labeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
able  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  for  supporting 
these  provisions  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute which  will  protect  the  Individual's 
freedom  to  purchase  vitamins  and  min- 
erals without  sacrificing  adequate  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety  and 
control  of  consumer  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  has  served 
as  an  adequate  explanation  of  this  re- 
port. This  is  an  important  measure  which 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body,  and  I  ui^e  its  approval. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  reference 
to  that  section  of  the  bill  pertaining  to 
vitamins.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  revision  of  the  bill 
allows  people  to  buy  vitamins  without 
prescriptions.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  a  general  rule, 
yes.  This  matter  is  discussed  on  page  28 
of  the  conference  report.  Only  in  In- 
stances in  which  a  vitamin  or  mineral  is 
a  drug  within  the  meaning  of  section  201 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  may  it  be  regulated  as  a  drug. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  because  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  of  considerable  concern  in  the 
Congress  for  over  2  years,  we  have  had 
quite  a  controversy  about  vitamin  legis- 
lation. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMniB)  has  been  vitally  concerned 
about  this  and  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  I  have  had  a  companion  bill 
Introduced  In  the  House  mainly  to  be  sure 
vitamins  may  be  purchased  without  a 
prescription. 

Is  it  clear  in  this  bill  that  vitamins  are 
basically  dietary  supplements  and  they 
are  not  drugs,  and  the  FDA  will  not  be 
placing  them  in  that  category,  and  that 
is  clear? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  generally  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  as  pointed  out  In  the  con- 
ference report,  if  a  high  potency  prepara- 
tion of  a  vitamin  or  mineral  is  a  drug  as 
defined  by  section  201(g)  of  the  act,  and 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  use  except  under  the  supervision 
of  a  physician,  such  a  high  potency  prep- 
aration is  subject  to  regulation  as  a  pre- 
scription drug. 

Mr.  PICKTiE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  title  V — 
the  so-called  vitamin  title — of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Health  Research 
and  Health  Services  Amendments  of 
1976.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 


and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  on 
language  that  will  prevent  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  from  regulating 
safe  vitamins  and  minerals  as  dangerous 
drugs. 

I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  FDA  into  this  field. 
The  regulations  issued  by  that  agency  re- 
flect an  overwhelming  hostility  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vitamins 
and  minerals.  These  regulations  placed 
under  Federal  dnig  laws  all  vitamin  and 
mineral  supplements  exceeding  150  per- 
cent of  the  PDA-established  recom- 
mended daily  allowance. 

For  the  past  several  Congresses  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  protect  the  right 
of  consumers  to  take  any  amoimts  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  they  choose,  so 
long  as  those  amoimts  are  not  proven 
injurious  to  health.  FDA  bureaucrats 
would  be  barred  from  classifying  safe 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  as 
dangerous  drugs.  The  conference  report 
which  we  are  voting  on  today  achieves 
these  important  objectives. 

Specifically,  the  report  stipulates  that 
the  FDA  may  not  limit  the  combinations 
or  potency  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  It 
also  provides  that  the  FDA  may  not 
classify  a  vitamin  as  a  dnig  solely  be- 
cause it  exceeds  the  level^  of  potency 
which  the  FDA  believes  nutritionally  ra- 
tional or  useful.  As  a  safeguard,  however, 
these  provisions  would  not  apply  to  vita- 
mins and  minerals  which  are  toxic,  adul- 
terated or  harmful  or  which  must  be 
given  under  a  doctor's  supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  V  of  this  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  protecting  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  Americans.  I  am  glad  that 
after  years  of  controversy  the  Congress 
has  come  down  on  the  side  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  consumers. 

Mr.  (X)LDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasiu-e  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7988,  the  Health  Re- 
search and  Health  Services  Amendment 
Act  of  1976. 

In  many  ways  this  legislation  is  a  his- 
torical flrst  In  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  something  that  any  American 
can  be  proud  of. 

The  House-passed  bill,  originally  en- 
titled the  Heart,  Limg,  and  Blood  Re- 
search Act  was  flscally  responsible  in  Its 
funding  and  provided  for  the  continua- 
tion of  basic  programs  to  combat  heart. 
lung,  blood,  and  genetic  diseases.  These 
programs  are  important;  they  should 
be  continued,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Congress  Is  doing  so. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me,  many  of 
my  constituents,  and  to  many  people 
throughout  the  country  are  the  provi- 
sions In  this  legislation  that  restore  to 
Individual  Americans  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  take  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
health  food  supplements. 

For  over  20  years  the  FDA  has  been 
attempting  to  tell  Americans  what  vita- 
mins and  minerals  they  may  take,  how 
many,  in  what  combinations,  and  In 
what  potency — ^without  regard  for 
whether  or  not  they  are  threats  to  a  per- 
son's health.  For  20  long  years  the  FDA 
has  been  overzealously  trjrlng  to  protect 
Americans  from  a  threat  that  really  does 
not  exist.  For  20  years  the  FDA  has  been 
attempting  to  treat  all  vitamins  and 
minerals,  when  they  are  of  a  potency  or 


ibinatlon  they  do  not  like,  as  drugs 

id  require  that  a  citizen  have  a  medical 
'prescription  from  a  physician.  They  have 
been  trying  to  do  this  whether  or  not 
there  was  one  shred  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port their  claims  that  the  vitamin  or 
mineral  posed  a  threat  to  hiunan  health. 

This  legislation  sets  them  straight. 
This  legislation  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  and  therefore,  the  PDA,  frwn 
setting  maximum  limits  on  the  potency 
of  vitamins  or  minerals  in  dietary  sup- 
plements solely  because  they  are  more 
than  what  the  FDA  regards  as  nutrition- 
ally rational  or  useful.  Furthermore,  the 
FDA  cannot  restrict  vitamin  or  mineral 
combinations  simply  because  the  combi- 
nation does  not  strike  them  as  rational 
or  useful. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  this  legislation 
represents  a  congressional  first.  For  the 
flrst  time  in  congressional  history  the 
Congress  is  restricting  and  taking  away 
regulatory  authority. 

It  is  an  Important  day  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  Congress  has  ti^en  this 
action  without  hindering  the  ability  of 
the  FDA  to  protect  Americans  against 
impure  products,  harmful  or  toxic  prod- 
ucts, or  product  frauds.  What  the  Con- 
gress has  done  is  tell  the  FDA  that  they 
were  throwing  too  wide  a  net.  They  were 
going  too  far  in  trying  to  protect  citizens 
from  themselves.  They  were  interfering 
with  legitimate  freedom  of  choice. 

Second,  the  Congress  has  clearly  and 
affirmatively  responded  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Americans  that  their  freedom 
of  choice  as  Individuals  was  being  un- 
duly interferred  with  by  the  bm-eauc- 
racy.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  FDA  will 
imderstand  what  the  Congress  Is  saying. 
We  are  not  sasing  "do  not  do  yom*  job." 
We  are  saying,  "stick  to  facts.  Leave  cit- 
izens alone  when  there  is  no  compelling 
reason  to  Interfere  in  their  business." 
And,  I  believe  we  are  saying,  "The  Con- 
gress has  had  enough  with  overzealous- 
ness  and  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment knows  best  how  to  protect  citi- 
zens from  themselves." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  Is  tak- 
ing this  action  and  hope  that  this  Is  not 
the  last  piece  of  legislation  that  restricts 
or  takes  back  regiilatory  authority  when 
it  Is  not  being  exercised  properly. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
thfmks  and  appreciation  to  the  House 
Conunerce  Conunlttee  and  the  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man, Pattl  Rogers.  Many  months  ago,  I 
went  to  Congressman  Rogers  and  urged 
him  to  get  this  vitamin  and  mineral 
choice  Issue  resolved  during  the  94th 
Congress.  Hie  presence  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  is  a  testa- 
ment to  his  willingness  to  resolve  the 
matter  and  to  his  ability  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
his  committee.  Yet,  both  Congressman 
Rogers  and  his  staff  have  been  open  to 
suggestions  and  joint  efforts.  They  have 
been  honest,  candid,  and  sincere.  Con- 
sequently, I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleague  for  his  con- 
cern, cooperative  spirit,  and  determina- 
tion. We  would  not  have  gotten  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today  without  it. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  t  peaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Heal  h  Research  and 
Health  Services  amenc  ments  conference 
report. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Research,  Hesearch  Training, 
and  Genetic  Diseases  Act  when  It  passed 
the  House  last  Octobjr  20,  Is  compre- 
hensive legislation  designed  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  many  of  the  major  health 
problems  confronting  our  people  today. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  House  con- 
ferees for  their  diligent  efforts  on  this 
measiire  and  for  their  willingness  to 
blend  the  best  of  boti  the  House  and 
Senate  version  into  a  final  production 
deserving  support  from  all  Members. 

The  conference  repjrt  would  amend 
the  Public  Health  Ser  ^  Act  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  Depaitment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfsre's  authority  to 
conduct  research,  experiments,  and 
demonstration  prograi  is  with  respect  to 
heart,  lung,  blood,  anc  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases. This  section  au  horizes  $349  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1976,  $4  )3  million  for  fis- 
cal 1977,  and  provi<  es  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  with 
authority  to  hire  an  additional  50  ex- 
perts and  consultants  f  ar  this  accelerated 
program. 

An  additional  provision  of  H.R.  7988 
would  extend  througi  fiscal  1977,  the 
program  of  National  Research  Service 
Awards  for  individuals  and  institutions 
In  biomedical  researct  training.  A  total 
of  $350  million  is  auth  orized  for  the  im- 
pl«nentation  of  this  program. 

Another  significant  title  of  the  bill  Is 
shown  as  the  "National  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia.  Cooley's  Aneir  la,  Tay-Sachs  and 
Genetic  Disease  Act."  This  title  would 
broaden  the  existing  programs  of  re- 
search, services,  and  Information  with 
respect  to  the  above  ni  imed  diseases  plus 
cystic  fibrosis,  dysai  itonamla,  hemo- 
philia, retinitis,  plgnentosa,  Himting- 
ton's  chorea,  and  miscular  dystrophy. 
While  the  conference  report  specifically 
cites  these  particular  i  llseases,  authority 
Is  not  necessarily  liml  ;ed  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  legislation. 

Genetic  disorders  constitute  a  highly 
visible  and  growing  pr  ablem  resulting  in 
significant  individual  i  ,nd  social  burdens. 

It  has  been  estlmaited  that  12  mil- 
lion Americans  carry!  true  genetic  dis- 
eases; 36  percent  ol  all  spontaneous 
abortions  are  caused  b; '  chromosomal  de- 
fects; 40  percent  of  ail  infant  mortality 
results  from  genetic  fs  ctors;  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  incidence  <  )f  mental  retarda- 
tion in  this  coimtry  is  i  ;enetically  related. 

As  an  early  spons(r  of  the  original 
Cooley's  Anemia  Coitrol  Act — Public 
Law  92-414 — I  am  vially  Interested  in 
seeing  that  this  program  is  not  under* 
cut  by  the  new  nonca  egorical  approach 
of  H.R.  7988. 

Thalessemia  major,  i  )r  Cooley's  anemia. 
Is  a  little  known,  but  deadly,  hereditary 
blood  disease  which  a  Efects  over  100,000 
Americans.  Children  v  ith  the  disease  are 
greatly  handicapped  b:  r  poor  bone  growth 
and  are  usually  very  s  oiall  for  their  age. 
Rarely  does  a  victim  <  )f  Cooley's  anemia 
live  beyond  the  age  of  20,  and  from  early 
life  victims  are  com  Jelled  to  undergo 
frequent  transfusions  n  order  to  survive. 

As  a  reflection  of  my  concern  iB  this 
subject.  I  wrote  Chairman  Rogers  the 


following  letter  on  February  24  of  this 
year: 

Hon.  PAtJL  Q.  Rogers, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ctymmerce  Committee.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Chairman  Rogers:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  you  will  chair  the  House  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  7988,  the  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Research,  Research  Training,  and 
Oenetlc  Disease  Act,  which  begins  this  week. 

As  an  early  sponsor  of  the  original  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act  (Public  Law  92^14), 
which  you  supported,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
that  research  on  this  much  neglected  dis- 
ease Is  not  undercut  by  the  new  noncate- 
gorlcal  approach  embodied  In  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  7988. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
specificaUy  set  aside  funds,  up  to  $50  million 
over  the  three-year  authorization  period,  for 
testing,  counseling,  education,  and  research 
on  Cooley's  Anemia  and  other  genetic  dis- 
eases. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  ask  you  to  oppose  a 
move  by  the  House  conferees  to  delete  this 
important  section. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Q.  MnnsH, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  March  9,  Congressman  Rogers  re- 
plied as  follows: 
Hon.  Joseph  O.  Minish, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  com- 
munication expressing  your  support  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
7988  with  respect  to  genetic  diseases. 

I  appreciate  knowing  of  your  concern  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  you 
that  House  and  Senate  conferees  have  met 
to  work  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions.  The  conferees  have  tentatively 
agreed  to  provide  no  separate  line-item  au- 
thorizations for  testing,  counseling,  or  re- 
search on  specific  genetic  disorders.  The  pro- 
posed agreement  would  Instead  stipulate 
that  priority  In  awarding  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  testing  and  counseling  programs 
would  be  given  to  existing  sickle  cell  anemia 
programs,  and  that  priority  in  awarding 
grants  and  contracts  for  research  on  genetic 
diseases  would  be  given  to  those  applicants 
proposing  to  conduct  research  relating  to 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  Cooley's  anemia.  In 
my  view,  this  compromise  wlU  provide  the 
Secretary  with  more  flexlbUlty  In  supporting 
promising  research  efforts  In  the  area  of 
genetics  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  setting 
forth  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  Im- 
portant efforts  with  respect  to  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  Cooley's  anemia  should  be  pur- 
sued. 

Kind  regards,  and,  again,  thank  you  for 
bringing  your   concern   to   my  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paui.  O.  Rogers. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  explicitly  assigned  pri- 
ority to  Cooley's  anemia  in  this  new 
legislation. 

I  have  noted,  and  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration at  HEW  to  note,  the  conference 
committee's  statement  on  page  24  of  the 
report: 

The  conference  subsltute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill,  except  the  Secretary  Is  directed. 
In  TTiftiring  grants  and  entering  ;nto  con- 
tracts for  research  projects,  to  give  priority 
to  applications  which  are  submitted  for  re- 
search on  sickle  cell  anemia  or  for  research  on 
Cooley's  anemia. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  firm  assurance 
in  the  conference  report*  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  movt 
the  previous  question  on  the  conferenoe 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tbe 
conference  report 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  qucnton 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  presoit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  360,  nays  0, 
not  voting  73,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  191 

1 

YEAS— 360 

Abdnor 

Conable 

Hannaford 

Abzug 

Conte 

Hansen 

Adams 

Gorman 

Harkin 

Addabbo 

Cornell 

Harrington 

Alexander 

Cotter 

Harris 

Allen 

Cougblin 

Hawkins 

Ambro 

D'Amours 

Hays.  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hubert 

Calif. 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

HechJer,  W.  Va. 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Danlelson 

Hefner 

Andrews. 

Davis 

Helstoski 

N.  Dak. 

Delaney 

Hicks 

Annunzlo 

Delliims 

Hightower 

Archer 

Dent 

Hillis 

Armstrong 

Derrick 

Holt 

A£hbrook 

Derwinskl 

Holtzman 

Ashley 

Devine 

Horton 

Asp  in 

Dickinson 

Howard 

Bafalls 

Dodd 

Howe 

Baldus 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hubbard 

Baucus 

Downing,  Va. 

Hughes 

Baiiman 

Drlnan 

Hungate 

Beard.  R.I. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hutchinson 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Dimcan.  Tenn.  Hyde 

BedeU 

Early 

Jacobs 

Bennett 

Eckhardt 

Jarman 

Bergland 

Edgar 

Jeffords 

Biaggl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jenrette 

Blester 

Edwards,  Calif 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Bingham 

Eilberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Blancbard 

Emery 

Jones,  Ala. 

Blouin 

English 

Jones.  N.C. 

Boggs 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  Okla. 

Boland 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jordan 

Bonker 

Pary 

Karth 

Bo  wen 

Fascell 

Hasten 

Brademas 

Pen  wick 

Kastenmeler 

Breaux 

Plndley 

KaTien 

Brlnkley 

Pish 

Kelly 

Brodhead 

Fisher 

Kemp 

Brooks 

Flthlan 

Ketchiim 

Broomfleld 

Flood 

Keys 

Brown.  Calif. 

Plorlo 

Koch 

Brown,  Mich. 

Foley 

Krebs 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Krueger 

Broyhlll 

Ford.  Tenn. 

LaPalce 

Buchanan 

Forsythe 

Lagomarsino 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Latta 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fraser 

Leggett 

Burke.  Mass. 

Prenzel 

Lent 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Prey 

Levltas 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Puqua 

Litton 

Burton.  John 

Gaydos 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Buxton.  Phillip  Oialmo 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

BuUer 

Oilman 

Long,  La. 

Byron 

Ginn 

Long,Md. 

Carney 

Goldwater 

Lott 

carr 

Gonzalez 

Lundlne 

Carter 

Goodllng 

McClory 

Cederberg 

Gradison 

McColUster 

ChappeU 

Orassley 

McCormack 

Clancy 

Gude 

McDade 

Clausen, 

Guyer 

McDonald 

DonH. 

Hagedom 

McKlnney 

dawson,  Del 

Haley 

Madden 

day 

Hall 

Madlgan 

Cleveland 

HamUton 

Magulre 

Cochran 

Hammer- 

Mabon 

Cohen 

scbmldt 

Mann 

OoUins,Tez. 

Hanley 

Martin 

Ajnil  12,  1976 
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Mathis 

Pickle 

Snyder 

Matsunaga 

Pike 

Solans 

Mazzoli 

Poage 

Spellman 

Meeds 

Preesler 

Spence 

Metcalfe 

Preyor 

Staggers 

Meyner 

Price 

Stanton, 

MezTlnsky 

Prltchard 

J.  WUUam 

Mlkva 

Qtile 

Steed 

MUford 

Quill  en 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Miller,  Cam. 

BaUsback 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Bangel 

Stephens 

Mills 

Regula 

Stokes 

MIneta 

Reuse 

Stratton 

Mlnlsh 

Richmond 

Stuckey 

Mink 

Rlegle 

Studds 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rlnaldo 

Sullivan 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Riaenhoover 

Symms 

Moakley 

Robinson 

Taloott 

Mofrett 

Rodlno 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Mollohan 

Roe 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Montgomery 

Rogers 

Teague 

Moore 

Roncallo 

Thompson 

Moorbead, 

Rooney 

Thone 

Calif. 

Rose 

Thornton 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Traxler 

Morgan 

Rostenkowski 

Treen 

Mosber 

Rousselot 

Tsongas 

Moss 

Roybal 

Van  Deerlln 

MotU 

Runnels 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy,  m. 

Ruppe 

Vander  Veen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Russo 

Vanik 

Murtha 

Ryan 

Waggonner 

Myers.  Ind. 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Myers,  Pa. 

Santinl 

Whalen 

Natcher 

Sarasin 

Whltten 

Neal 

Satterfleld 

Wiggins 

Nichols 

Scheuer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Nolan 

Schneebeli 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Nowak 

Scbroeder 

Winn 

Oberstar 

Schulze 

Wirth 

Obey 

Sebelius 

Wolff 

CBrlon 

Seiberling 

Wydler 

O'NeUl 

Sharp 

W^e 

Ottinger 

Shipley 

Yates 

Passman 

Shrlver 

Yatron 

Patterson, 

Shuster 

Young.  Fla. 

Calif. 

Simon 

Young.  Ga. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Yotmg.  Tex. 

Paul 

Skubitz 

Zablockl 

Perkins 

Slack 

Zeferettl 

Pettis 

Smith,  Iowa 

Peyser 

Smith,  Nebr. 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 73 

AuCoin 

Harsba 

Pepper 

Badillo 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Randall 

Barrett 

Heinz 

Rees 

Bell 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

Bevlll 

Hinsbaw 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Holland 

Roush 

Breckinridge 

Ichord 

Sar  banes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Cblsbolm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

CoUlna.  El. 

Kindness 

James  V. 

Oonlan 

Landnim 

Stark 

Oonyers 

Lehman 

Steelman 

Crane 

Lujan 

Symington 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

UdaU 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

UUman 

Dingell 

McPall 

Vigorlto 

du  Pont 

McHugh 

Walsh 

Esch 

McKay 

Waxman 

Eshleman 

Macdonald 

Weaver 

Evans,  Ind. 

Melcher 

White 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

WUson,  Tex. 

Plynt 

Nix 

Wright 

Gibbons 

O'Kara 

Yoxmg,  Alaska 

Qreen 

Patten.  N.J. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Texmessee  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Bscbleman. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  BevUl  wlfh  Mr.  MlcheL 

Mr.  Idhord  with  Mr.  Klndnees. 


Mr.  McHttgh  wlfh  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Melcher  Willi  Mr.  Young  of  Alaeka. 

Mr.  Evlns  ot  Tennessee  with  Mr.  MoOlotfky. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarai  with  MT.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  MT.  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  XUlncds  with  Mrs.  Bxirice.of 
California. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  lin.  COilsbolm. 

Mr.  Qlbbons  with  Mr.  Landnun. 

Mr.  Sarbttnes  with  Mr.  T,»hm»Ti 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Muea- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Cbarlee 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Breckenrldge  with  Mr.  TTllman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  PAUL  and  Mr.  SYMMS  changed 
their  vote  from  "na^'  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Iliere  'was  no  objection. 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  In  writing  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Roddy,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OP  CONGRESS 
FROM  APRIL  14.  1976,  UNTIL 
APRIL  26,  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  Ill)  providing 
for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  from  April  14,  1976  until  April 
26,  1976. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.   Ill 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  when  the 
two  Houses  adjotu^  on  Wednesday.  AprU  14, 
1976.  they  stand  adjoumad  untU  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday.  April  26.  1976,  or  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  day  after 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  re- 
assembly In  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  reeolutlon,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  shaU  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  reapectlyely,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion 
the  public  Interest  shall  warrant  It  <x 
whenever  the  majority  leader  ot  the  House 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Seiiate, 
acting  Jointly,  or  the  minority  leader  at  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  tlie  Sen- 


ate, aeUng  Jointly,  file  a  written  request 
with  the  Cleik  of  the  House  and  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  that  the  Ooogress  re- 
Bssemble  toe  XbB  consideration  of  leglda- 
tlon. 

Sbc.  S.  Daring  the  adjournment  of  both 
Honsaa  of  Congress  as  provided  In  sectlan  l, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  re^Mctlvely,  be,  and  they 
hereby  axe,  authorized  to  receive  messages. 
Including  veto  messages,  from  the  Presl-. 
dent  of  the  United  Stotes. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  POLITICAL 
ACnvmES  ACT  OF  197ft— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-449) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  House  ot  Representatives: 

I  am  today  returning,  without  my  ajk- 
proval.  HJl.  8617.  a  bill  that  would  es- 
soitlally  repeal  the  Federal  law  ccmmon- 
ly  known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits Federal  onployees  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  partisan  politics. 

The  public  expects  that  government 
service  will  be  provided  in  a  neutral, 
nonpartisan  fashion.  This  bill  would  pro- 
duce an  oi^xKlte  result. 

Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  the  dangers 
of  Federal  employees  electioneering,  and 
some  of  the  explicit  Hatch  Act  rules  were 
first  applied  In  1907  by  Presldait  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  In  1939.  as  an  outgrowth 
of  concram  over  political  coercion  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  the  Hatch  Act  Itself  was 
enacted. 

The  amendments  which  this  bill  make 
to  the  Hatch  Act  would  deny  the  lessons 
of  history. 

If,  as  contemplated  by  HJl.  8617,  the 
prohibitions  against  political  cami»lgn- 
Ing  were  removed,  we  would  be  endanger- 
ing the  entire  concept  of  employee  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  coercion 
which  has  been  largely  successful  In  pre- 
venting imdue  political  Influence  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  or  personnel  manage- 
ment. If  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  I 
believe  pressures  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  Federal  employees  in  extremely  sub- 
tle ways  beyond  the  reach  of  any  anti- 
coercion  statute  so  that  they  would 
inevitably  feel  compelled  to  engage  In 
partisan  political  activity.  This  would  be 
bad  for  the  employee,  bad  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  bad  for  the  public. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  the 
Hatch  Act  limits  the  rights  of  Federal 
employees.  The  Hatch  Act  does  In  fact 
restrict  the  right  of  employees  to  fully 
engage  in  partisan  politics.  It  was  In- 
tended, for  good  reason,  to  do  precisely 
that.  Most  people.  Including  most  Feder- 
sJ  employees,  not  only  understand  the 
reasons  for  these  restrictions,  but  sup- 
port them. 

However,  present  law  does  not  bar  an 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  Federal 
employees.  They  may  register  and  vote 
In  any  election,  express  opinions  on  po- 
litical Issues  or  candidates,  be  members 
of  and  make  contributions  to  political 
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parties,  and  attend  p  )lltlcal  rallies  and 
conventions,  and  eng4ge  in  a  variety  of 
other  political  activiti^.  What  they  may 
not — and.  in  my  view 
attempt  to  be  partisaii  political  activists 
and  impartial  aovem|nent  employees  at 
the  same  time. 

The  U.S.  Supreme 
affirming  the  validity 
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Court  In  1973  in 
of  the  Hatch  Act, 
noted  that  it  represekited  "a  judgment 
made  by  this  country  over  the  last  cen- 
tury that  it  is  in  the  I  test  interest  of  the 
cotmtry,  indeed  essential,  that  federal 
service  should  depenc  upon  meritorious 
performance  rather  t  lan  political  serv- 
ice, and  that  the  political  influence  of 
federal  employees  on  others  and  on  the 
electoral  process  should  be  limited." 

The  Hatch  Act  is  ii  itended  to  strike  a 
delicate  balance  betw  sen  fair  and  effec- 
tive government  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  indivlpual  employees.  It 
has  been  successful.  In  my  opinion,  in 
striking  that  balance. 

HJR.  8617  is  bad  lav  in  other  respects. 
The  bill's  provisions  f(  ir  the  exercise  of  a 
Congressional  right  of  disapproval  of  ex- 
ecutive agency  regulai  ions  are  Constitu- 
tionally objectionabl( .  In  addition,  it 
would  shift  the  responsibility  for  adjudi- 
cating Hatch  Act  vi>latlons  from  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  to  a  new  Board 
composed  of  Federal  ( mployees.  No  con- 
vincing evidence  exists  to  justify  this 
shift.  However,  the  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  this  bill  is  that  politicizing  the 
CivU  Service  is  intolen  ible. 

I,  therefore,  must  v(  to  the  measiu"e. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  j  pril  12, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Thi !  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  fui  ther  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  from  the  President 
on  the  bill  H.R.  8617  pe  postponed  imtil 
Thursday,  April  29,  1^76. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  cbject,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  my  good  colleague  and  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay),  would  ex- 
plain to  us  why  we  coi  ild  not  vote  on  this 
important  issue  today  or  tomorrow.  It  is 
only  2:40  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  lots 
of  time  left. 

I  really  do  not  understand  why  we 
are  not  voting  on  this  critical  issue  to- 
day. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  thin  c  it  is  precisely  for 
that  reason.  It  is  in  portant  and  it  is 
critical,  and  the  Mem  aers  ought  to  have 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  President's 
veto  message.  I  thinl:  we,  as  the  com- 
mittee that  fostered  this  bill  and 
brought  it  through  the  subcommittee, 
through  the  full  comr  littee,  and  through 
the  House,  ought  to  have  ample  time  to 
refute  or  to  rebut  tl^e  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  President.  Therefore,  I 
have  asked  imanimo^s  consent  to  post- 
pone consideration. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  ri^ht  to  object,  I  am 
\ 


somewhat  hesitant  not  to  have  a  vote  on 
this  matter  this  week,  because  we  had 
many  hours  of  discussion  on  this  bill  on 
the  floor  when  it  was  in  the  House,  and 
then,  again,  when  it  came  back  as  a  con- 
ference report. 

I  really  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  very  well  informed  on  this  is- 
sue. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  we  cannot  get  a  vote  today  or  at 
least  this  week. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  Members  are  very  well  informed  as 
to  the  reasons  why  the  President  has 
vetoed  the  bill.  That  message  just  came 
in,  and  it  was  read. 

However,  I  think  we  owe  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  more  fully  with 
the  President's  reasons  for  his  veto.  That 
is  why  I  am  making  this  request 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  tempted  to  force  a  vote  on  this.  If 
any  of  my  colleagues  wish  me  to  3^eld, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  them. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay),  is  there  any  way  we  could 
bring  this  matter  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  would  provide 
ample  time  to  digest  the  President's  mes- 
sage, because  it  was  short  and  to  the 
point.  The  President  spoke  on  this  Issue, 
I  believe,  in  Wisconsin.  He  has  addressed 
the  issue.  It  is  not  an  old  Issue.  The  issue 
is  whether  we  want  to  change  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  or  whether 
we  do  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fish- 
er^ is  here. 

PMrther  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  wish  to  comment,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  so  many  Federal  employees  in  his 
district?  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  whether  he  believes  the  Federal 
employees  in  his  district  imderstand  the 
issue. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  really  care  to 
comment  at  this  time.  My  position  on 
this  matter  is  very  well  known.  I  expect 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto.  I  see  no  point 
in  pressing  the  question  for  action  on  1 
day  as  against  another. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
would  not  object  to  voting  on  it  this 
week? 

Mr.  FISHER.  No;  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man wlU  yield  further,  this  matter  has 
been  discussed  with  the  leadership  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  have  all 
come  to  the  agreement  that  April  29 
would  be  the  bast  date  to  take  up  this 
veto  message. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther^ reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  that 
not  the  day  we  take  up  the  budget  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  scheduled  to  take  up  that 
monumental  resolution  on  the  budget  on 
that  day,  and  I  know  that  is  a  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  great 
disappointment  that  we  are  not  going  to 


vote  on  this  matter  this  week.  Again  X 
indicate  that  it  is  a  quarter  of  3  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  would  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  it  today.  I  find  it  most  dis- 
appointing that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay),  has 
decided  to  put  this  over  until  after  the 
recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missovui? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3065,  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
its  administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
Commission  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRAIION,  CITIZENSHIP, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1976 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  on  Wednesday, 
April  14,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  vm- 
avoidably  detained  during  the  last  vote, 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7988. 1  wish  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


DEMOCRACY    IN    ITALY    IS    BEING 
THREATENED 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
political  violence  in  Italy  has  sparked 
new  fears  about  the  future  of  the  Italian 
nation,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  their  direct  influence  In  last 
week's  unrest,  now  makes  it  apparent 
that  democracy  in  Italy  is  being  threat- 
ened more  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Fascist  days  of  Mussolini. 

While  some  were  siuprlsed  at  the  in- 
tensity of  last  week's  violence,  for  most 
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other  observers  It  seemed  a  natm-al  out-  getting  worse.  The  ou  companies  are  not  de-    20  280  lesDonaes  make  this  th«»  f mirth 

growth  of  the  economic  and  poUtical  un-  Zi*^8 '^°''«  «'^°''*  ^  *^"*i'^«  °"  ^  ^^^  «»^-    coiisecutivryear  in  which  r»D«^  ^ 

rest  which  has  affected  Italy  since  last  ^-  ^hey  are  relying  more  and  more  upon     gx^ftrt  2ft  nm^^                  responses  have 

summer's    eeneral    elprtlon     whpn    thp  imports.   The  nuclear   fission   Industry,   al-         I;S™^  ^u.uuu. 

cSiLSstl^SedSmSt'onP  third  of  '^^  """^''^K  '^^"^  ^^^^^bt^  about  sirfl^,  is     ,J^^  12  auctions  were  intended  to  give 

communiste  received  almost  one-third  of  ^^w  confronted   with   a  more  immediate    the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  a  con- 

the   vote.   In    the   succeedmg   months,  doubt  about  whether,  under  regulations  im-    venlent    opportunity    to   express    their 

the   ruling   Christian   Democrat   Party  posed  for  the  sake  of  safety,  it  can  make   a    views  on  major  Issues  facing  Congress 

struggled  to  maintain  power  despite  the  profit.  Soiar  energy  aud  nuclear  fusion  are     Many  other  important  issues  were  omit^ 

pressures  to  form  a  coalition  govern-  stm  in  the  future.                                             ted  for  lack  of  space.  Some  question 

'"SJe  communists  have  masterfuny  ex-  ££nrof^an^^-rim^^;- ^Tn^^    ^T^r^adT^es'lioT^^J  S£j 

ploited  the  weakened  condition  of  the  SiT^su^^iv'^^^.^fnrf'^f  '*?  'I  ^"""^    yeara                                               ^^ 

Christian  Democrats  and  fort^ed  them  """-^ereT^ ^St'^^Tu^^'^^-^o^    ^e  first  six  questions  dealt  with  a 

to  make  several  key  concessions.  Their  who  have  studied  the  energy  problem  as  to     range  of  policy  matters  that  affect  the 

boldest  move  came  last  month  when  they  whethw  private  enterprise  can  ever  solve  it.     fiscal   1977   Federal   budget.   After   one 

forced  the  Christian  Democrats  to  allow  "Through  the  workings  of  the  private  enter-    question  on  Government  strikes  there 

them  into  negotiations  on  future  Italian  pnse  system,"  writes  Barry  Commoner  in  the    were  a  series  of  three  questions  on  foreim 

economic   policy.   This   represented   the  ^ew  Yorker,  -v^b  have  been  provided  with  the    poUcy   The  last  two  ouesttens  nm^ntS 

most  direct  role  the  communist,  have  re''lZ%S.^T^to^S.^''^.''^^i    SSiSa^to^^^eSSS  LT°^ 

played  in  the  Italian  government  smce  carriers,  toe  wronlktod^^f^werpllnteSe        Let  me  submit  for  printing,  at  this 

^^;  '•.        . ,     .  ,  wrong  kinds  of  fuels."                            "          point,  a  tabulation  of  the  results : 

Last  week  s  violence  adds  a  completely  There  was  a  time— and  commoner  reminds                          [Results  In  per  cent! 

new  element  to  the  situation.  It  now  ap-  us  of  it— when  the  cities  of  the  nation  were         i    should  amr  tax  cut  be  eoiini««i  with  « 

pears  that  the  Communists  are  attempt-  ^rv^  ^^ '^°"%,^«^-  '^'^y  T"  '^''^'^''^    doUar^or-doiSf  d1^  m  ~eSSf  S^a- 

ing  to  force  the  hand  of  the  government  energy  efficient;  they  got  people  to  work  on     ing?                                                 ~«~  opcuu 

and  call  for  new  elections   which   the  "'^^  *^  ^^^  '^^'^  ^°^  create  the  smog  that 

Communists  feel  could  catapult  them     "^"'^^"'^  "T  „  wf ®* 

into  nowpr  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  troUey  cars  removed?  Be-     No    u 

ItS^lmperative  that  this  Nation  con-     's^rT^!y''Zer7^reSo^S  "^'^'^Si.^i    ''TT'  * 

cem  iteelf  more  directly  with  the  future  Moto^'LIda^d^^lS  ^s^e  To^    J'^  ^11^1-2^^  lu^^"^  tli*  "'h^^' 

of  Italy.  Americans  would  be  unwilling  to  an  alliance  to  buy  up  the  private  companies     tn-in    «!,    ,«^!^  ^^*^  **  ^  '"'*''?  ^ 

support  a  Communist  dominated  Italy,  that  ran  them  and  put  them  out  «^3S~    '^°'*  °°  °^**^  ^^"^  *^*  sappliea? 

Her  continued  presence  in  NATO  &s  &     ^    *^^*    General    Motors   could   sell    buses    Yes as 

Communist  nation  would  make  a  mock-     i^^stead.  S**.."^::;::"'! '^ 

ery  of  this  important  international  orga-     „  ^°  °^'^  ^^  intended.  Private  enterprise  can    Undecided 6 

nization.  The  fall  of  Italy  could  have  a  ^n^r^elTo^l^Ir^^t^u^^^rJ^^,  "        ^-  S^°""  ^"^  ^  »  cost-of-living  increase 

snowballing  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  not  S^tSnaru^o^eS^'I-nbaTmS^    ^  «-i»i  »«^ty  benefits? 

Mediterranean  region  as  well  as  Western    private  enterprise  work.  Tee to 

Europe,  thus  placing  the  security  of  this         Another  example.  The  petrocl»emlcal  in-    No IIIIIIIIIII"    29 

Nation  and  the  entire  free  world  into  dire     dustry,  commoner  points  out,  takes  a  large     Undecided   . i 

jeopardy.  share  of  the  nation's  energy  and  uses  it  very        a  Rhonid  th«  TftAt-n,!  nrt™r«T«-»,»  ^..^^h. 

Let  us  come  to  their  aid  before  it  is  too  SSers'J^tht«i  aS!^^  ^'"^  "^^^^^^^^    hetafh^^Srfnce'^r^S.^tlrnS^f Mu- 
tate. Let  us   encourage   and  assist   the  J^h^.  syndetic  fibers  to  replace  cotton  and     strop Wc  Ulneeses)  ?                           '^    ^ 

Christian  Democrats  to  take  the  impor-  frie°^LfSi'^"nr2iu'S'lT.n^""''h^    Yes 

*n«*  i^>no*i-,^^  ^ui.k   ^«ii  »<...K4i< ^  *i,^      energy  required  to  produce  a  handbag,  a  shirt      ^fes gj 

tant  initiatives  which  will  stabilize  the     or  a  bushel  of  com  increases  and  w  do  the     No 44 

economic  situation  in  Italy,  which  is  at     profits.  Undecided  4 

the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  Let  us  in  short.  Commoner  argues,  corporations        =  ««,«„irt  t>i.  iiwi.»i  rv,»-,^™-,„*  III.... 

work  to  help  democracy  in  Italy.  Let  us  exist  to  make  profits,  and  the  social  good    -_^j  Mv^or^tT^o/^h^^Tnl^^lS?^^ 

not  wait  until  we  are  forced  to  deal  with  they  do  is  incidental.  Government,  on  the     *"'*  ^^  ^"^  ^*"  '"  "»»  unemployed? 

a  Communist  government  In  Italy.  °^^^^  ^*^**'  ^^^^  *°^  *^e  purpose  of  social    Yes 19 

good.  So  why  not  let  government  take  over     No 7e 

^__^^_^^_^^_  the  energy  business?  Undecided   s 

The   notion   may  startle   ideologists    But        »    «.«.     .^  ..  _.  ^     ^ 

REM.  .EM  A«B  WEEP  f^^J^^J^'L^l  ^l^^^     .LTZ^^l^.^-ZS'^'S.r- 

fMr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given     years,  it  has  determined   that  automobiles     Yes 74 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1     *^'   ^  large  and  sufficiently  powered  to    No ai 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks     ^^''^^  iOO  n^lles  per  hour,  that  trains  shau  be     Undecided   5 

and  Include  extraneous  matter.)  K^JS  now^r^'^w"L^.?fi,?*  P'""'"^        7.  Should  government  employees  have  the 

Mr    RONrAT.TO    Mr    Rnpnlrpr    n<!  top  °^  nuclear  power,  that  we  shall  wear  syn-     ^aht  to  xtrike?                                       "-  »  «« 

Mr.  KONCALdO    Mr.  bpeaker,  as  we  ^^^^^^  materials  instead  of  cotton  or  wool     "^*  *°  strtke? 

explore  means  to  attack  the  massive  en-     and  wash  them  with  detergent  rather  than     Yes I8 

ergy  problems  we  face  in  America  today,     soap,  that  baseball  shall  be  played  on  plastic    No „    ao 

we  must  finally  examine  a  few  hard  facts,     rather  than  grass  and  that  the  beneficial     Undecided   4 

The  truths  cited  in  the  following  article  energy  of  sunlight  shall  go  largely  unused.             „  should  the  nnlt#<i  st^t^  rtv.  ato  hiiiion 

by  Tom  Braden  which  appeared  In  yes-  „  «  Commoner  is  rlght-and  he's  written  the     u,  f <S  2^  to  uSSSSv^SSl^uStSlS^ 

terday's  Washington  Post,  deserve  our  ^y^ZtTu^^ ^nn^Vl^Z"''^^''^-}!    SieCSS Se^ J^^SpSf     ^"^""^ 

attention.  The  article  f oUows :  :S?e5ri2  to  S^  t^e  ?^.  ^      *  ^'*"**    Yes .     „  .  33 

Tom  Braden  jjq ^ 

Keep  government  out  of  business.  That's  — ^ —  Undecided   . ._      6 

supposed  to  be  the  mood  of  the  country,  and  _    „.      ,^  ,..      „  ,.^.  _.   .^ 

most  of  the  candidates  for  President  are  talk-  RESULTS   OF   1976   QUESHONNAIRE     reLt  the  ^rSS  S'&Ssiar^uTnce  lS*t^ 

Ing  to  the  mood.  But  time  and  events  do  not  ,^    „t>t,».,^^          .                ,,.     ^           resist  the  spread  of  Russian  influence  in  the 

always  wait  upon  moods.  V^mUe  the  country  ^^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Car-     "^otIHJ 

Is  going  through  a  pout  about  big  govern-     NBY) .   Under   a   previous   order  of   the     Yes 78 

ment,  time  and  events  are  piling  up  more  de-     House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro-     No 14 

cisions  and  more  tasks.  The  decisions  can     Una   (Mr.  Martin)    Is  recognized  for  20     Undecided   8 

tTi^iy"c^%nVCrner7o^'e^''h^vl°o'^!rn^  minutes.                                                                   ^q.  Do  you  feel  the  effectlveneee  of  the 

ment                      ^        performed  by  govern-  j^r.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this     CIA  has  been  damaged  by  congressionm  In- 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  en-  special  order  to  report  to  the  Congress     veetlgatlona? 

ergy  that  heats  our  homes,  powers  our  Indus-     *^®  results  of  my  recent  1976  question-     Yes 78 

tries  and  gets  us  all  to  worJ:  in  the  morrung.    naire.  As  In  the  past,  the  questionnaire    No aa 

The  energy  problem  is  not  getting  bettor.  It's     was  mailed  to  every  postal  patron.  The     Undecided   0 
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11.  Do  you  fftVOT  legplatlon 
law  enforcement  offlcoto 
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allowing  only 
to  have  hand  gunsf 

29 

85 

e 


Tea 

No 

Pndedded  ._-_.».. 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  heath  penalty  for  per- 
sona convicted  of  alrpofrt  bombings  In  which 
death  results? 

Yes 

No 

undecided   


earlier  questionnatre 


87 

8 

_       6 

A  comparison  of  thks  set  of  results  with 


resiilts  provides  an 


defense  spending 


interesting  comparisqn  that  helps  to  give 
perspective  to  their  iaeanlng.  With  that 
in  mind  let  me  offer  a|  few  observations  in 
analyzing  each  of  the  questions. 

Question  No.  1  on  ipendlng  cuts  high- 
lighted fiscal  and  ^onomlc  attitudes, 
showing  that  support,  is  8  to  1  for  match- 
ing spending  cuts  with  tax  cuts.  Last  year 

2  to  1  favored  tax  cuis  to  ease  the  reces- 
sirai.  Probably  there  is  still  a  majoriy  for 
tax  cuts  regardless  of  spending  levels,  but 
an  overwhelming  malority  wants  offset- 
ting spending  cuts. 

Question  No.  2  on 
Indicates  that  only  cjne  out  of  four  felt 
that  5  percent  of  the  pFederal  budget  was 
too  much  to  spend  oa  weapons  and  sup- 
plies. This  does  not  n  >ean  these  respond- 
ents approve  every  d(  sf ense  proposal,  be- 
cause in  two  previous  polls,  41  to  35  and 
50  to  37  margins  favc  red  cutting  defense 
spending.  On  those  ]»olls,  cutting  social 
program  spending  wj  s  favored  by  about 

3  to  1.  This  year,  ratier  than  repeat  the 
same  general  questio  i,  this  specific  ver- 
sion found  that  only  one  in  four  would 
cut  military  hardwai  e,  the  only  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  qefense  budget  pro- 
posed to  be  increase4 — up  from  2.8  per- 
cent— and  is  the  focui  of  the  current  leg- 
islative controversy.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  bulldu )  of  weaponry,  It  Is 
essential  to  maintair  a  balance  of  stra- 
tegic— ^nucfear — as  well  as  conventional 
weapons  until  such  ti  ne  as  Russia  agrees 
to  comparable  reduct  ons.  The  total  1977 
defense  proposal  woild  be  $101  billion, 
25.7  percent  of  the  bildget  and  will  prob- 
ably wind  up  as  a  srialler  fraction,  but 
my  constituents  clearly  do  not  want  a 
cut  in  weaponry. 

Question  No.  3  on  social  security  cost  of 
living  increases  was  b  repeat  from  last 
year.  In  1975,  2  to  1  f i  tvored  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase.  This  y  sar  the  figure  was 
better  than  2  to  1  f o  ■  that  increase.  We 
have  a  moral  obllgatl  on  to  approve  such 
Increases  to  neutrallz  e  the  Impact  of  In- 
fiation  on  the  elderly  iependent  on  social 
security. 

Question  No.  4  on  nealth  Insurance  is 
related  to  one  asked  last  year.  In  1975, 
comprehensive  naticiial  health  Insur- 
ance, financed  with  tax  funds,  was  op- 
posed by  a  3  to  1  mai  gin.  This  year  by  a 
margin  of  52  to  44,  re  ipondents  said  they 
favored  the  altematve  of  catastrophic 
coverage.  Clearly,  the  7  do  not  want  Gov- 
ernment to  "pay  all  y^ur  bills  for  all  your 
Ills"  with  a  socialistic  scheme,  but  do 
want  attention  paid  tp  the  major  gaps  in 
health  care. 

Questions  No.  5  aild  No.  6  deal  with 
Jobs.  Last  year  a  sligl  t  majority  opposed 
the  creation  of  Govei  nment  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  during  he  recession.  This 
year,  given  the  cholc  i  between  creating 


Government  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
versus  tax  incentives  for  businesses  to 
provide  jobs,  three  out  of  four  are  solidly 
for  the  latter  and  the  free  enterprise 
systeim.  This  is  a  clear-cut  preference  on 
a  major  option  facing  Congress. 

Question  No.  7  on  Government  em- 
ployee strikes  showed  the  same  5-to-l 
margin  as  In  1974  strongly  opposed  to 
strikes  by  Government  employees. 

Question  No.  8  on  foreign  aid  probed 
a  new  area  of  Inquiry  for  my  question- 
naire. The  "right  to  food  resolution"  In 
Congress  calls  for  the  United  States  to 
donate  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — $16  billion — in  food  and  re- 
lated aid  to  "third  world"  countries.  The 
support  for  this  by  several  church  orga- 
nizations prompted  this  question.  The 
dollar  amount  was  cut  to  $10  billion 
which  still  exceeds  the  present  $6.7  bil- 
lion for  all  foreign  aid.  Considering  what 
my  mail  has  been  on  that  overall  topic, 
the  32-percent  level  of  support  for  this 
proposal  was  surprisingly  high. 

Question  No.  9  on  the  spread  of  Rus- 
sian influence  was  a  very  broad  question 
mainly  intended  as  an  indirect  inquiry 
into  isolationism.  The  strong  support — 
78  percent — for  a  general  policy  of  re- 
sistance should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
assessment  of  support  for  specific  poli- 
cies in  Vietnam,  Angola,  the  Middle 
East,  or  Europe.  Other  aspects  of  this 
vital  issue  will  be  probed  in  the  future. 
It  does  mean  that  my  constituents  do  not 
want  the  United  States  to  "cop  out" 
internationally. 

Question  No.  10  dealt  with  the  CIA. 
In  1975,  by  a  57-to-36  margin,  respond- 
ents opposed  a  "full,  public  investiga- 
tion of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 
This  year,  in  this  followup  question,  three 
out  of  four  felt  the  CIA's  effectiveness 
"has  been  damaged."  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  for  oversight  of  intelli- 
gence agencies  but  should  not  destroy 
the  agencies'  credibility  or  operations  by 
"leaking"  sensitive  material. 

Question  No.  11  was  on  gun  control, 
an  issue  that  has  been  probed  in  a  more 
general  way  before.  In  1973,  53  percent 
favored  "stricter  gun  controls  at  the  Fed- 
eral level."  This  year  the  issue  was  more 
narrowly  related  to  a  specific  bill  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee:  To  take  away 
handgims  from  all  but  law  enforcement 
ofBcers.  and  only  29  percent  supported 
that  approach.  In  earlier  questionnaires, 
a  large  majority  favored  stricter  pen- 
alties for  criminal  use  of  gtms.  Accord- 
ing to  my  mail,  that  is  still  strongly  pre- 
ferred. 

Question  No.  12  on  the  death  penalty 
is  a  followup  to  one  asked  in  1975.  Last 
year,  10  out  of  12  responses  supported  re- 
storing the  death  penalty.  This  year,  11 
out  of  12  would  apply  the  death  penalty 
for  persons  "convicted  of  airport  bomb- 
ings in  which  death  results." 

In  addition  to  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, many  9th  District  residents 
included  comments  with  it.  A  sampling 
of  the  remarks  follows : 

"Decentralize  the  Federal  3overnment. 
Put  the  power  back  into  local  hands." 
Mr.  L.  L.  L. 

"Something  needs  to  be  done  about 
this  money  going  to  Presidential  candi- 
dates." Mr,  P.  L.  S. 


"Let's  not  add  more  burden  to  lower 
income  people  by  Increasing  social  se- 
curity taxes."  Mr.  A.  W. 

"Is  it  not  possible  to  remain  a  democ- 
racy rather  than  becoming  a  socialistic 
government?"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  N. 

"Please  save  some  money  and  stop 
sending  these  dumb  things  (JOTT  The 
questions  are  rigged  and  you're  going  to 
vote  how  you  want  anyway."  Anonsanous. 

"It's  about  time  somebody  cares  about 
what  we  taxpayers  think  and  want.  Keep 
trying  to  find  out."  Mrs.  M.  Q.  C. 

We  In  Congress  should  spend  more 
time  than  we  do  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  taxpayers  think  and  want.  If  my 
reading  of  sentiment  in  my  district  is 
near  accurate,  my  people  are  saying  th^ 
want  reduced  governmental  intervention 
In  their  lives  and  in  the  economy  and  an 
imquestionably  strong  defense  against 
criminals,  domestic  and  International. 
They  are  willing  to  pass  up  the  offer  of 
the  security  of  a  public  service  job  if  all 
else  fails,  and  they  are  not  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  their  Government  tend- 
ing to  all  their  ailments.  What  it  seems 
they  want  is  to  be  left  alone  by  their  Gov- 
ernment so  the  latter  can  concentrate 
on  the  common  defense. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE  ANNOUNCES  HEAR- 
ING ON  IRS  PROCEDURES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  DELINQUENT 
TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  Chairman  Charles  A 
Vanik,  I  am  heading  a  study  group  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
procedures  used  in  the  collection  of  de- 
linquent taxes  and  the  ways  in  which 
those  procedures  can  be  improved. 

The  first  in  what  will  be  a  series  of 
hearings  during  1976  is  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.,  April  27.  The  hearing  room  loca- 
tion will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 
The  witnesses  will  be  ranking  officials 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  of- 
ficials of  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union,  and  representatives  of 
public  interest  tax  reform  groups. 

The  initial  hearing  will  concentrate  on 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
IRS  project  report  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  Issued  last  fall.  The  project  report 
was  an  indepth  study  of  six  areas  of  IRS 
operations.  Chapter  2,  which  is  probably 
the  most  thorough  chapter,  concentrates 
on  the  "Collection  of  Delinquent  Taxes" 
and  offer  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions and  recommendations. 

The  April  27  hearing  wUl  seek  to  de- 
termine: 

First,  the  general  reaction  to  the  re- 
port and  Its  recommendations: 

Second,  steps  that  the  IRS  is  taking 
to  implement  portions  of  the  recommen- 
dations as  well  as  areas  where  IRS  man- 
agement disagrees  with  the  report;  and 

Third,  other  collection  issues  not  raised 
in  the  Administrative  Conference's  re- 
port. 
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The  subcommittee  has  obtained  copies 
of  chai»ter  2  as  a  committee  print  and  It 
Is  available  from  the  subcommittee  of- 
fice, 1539  Longworth  HOB,  Washington. 
D.C. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  studying  this 
issue  for  some  time  and  invites  comments 
which  the  general  public,  tax  practition- 
ers, IRS  employees,  et  cetera,  may  have 
on  the  administrative  conference's  re- 
port and  other  Issues  related  to  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  IRS  collects  de- 
linquent taxes. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  ACT  OF 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkttss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Rees,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade.  Investment,  and 
Monetary  Policy,  Congressman  St  Ger- 
main, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regu- 
lation, and  Insurance,  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1976.  What  follows  Is  an  explanation  of 
the  contents  of  this  legislation. 

Section  101,  definitions. 

Section  102,  establishment  of  national 
banks:  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
is  authorized  to  permit  up  to  one-third 
of  the  directors  of  foreign  banks  In  the 
United  States  to  be  non-U.S.  citizens. 
The  Comptroller  is  also  granted  author- 
ity to  deny  a  foreign  banking  application 
In  the  United  States  if  he  determhaes. 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors,  that 
it  would  not  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  requested 
banking  activity. 

Section  103,  edge  corporations:  This 
permits  foreign  banks  to  own  Edge  Act 
corporations — domestic  banking  offices 
engaging  in  foreign  trade  transactions — 
upon  approval  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
determination  that  this  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Section  104,  Federal  branches:  ITie 
Comptroller  Is  given  authority  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  Federal  branches 
of  foreign  banks  in  States  where  they  are 
not  prohibited  by  State  law.  Federal 
branch  operations  will  generally  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties,  restrictions,  and 
conditions  that  would  apply  If  it  were  a 
national  bank  doing  business  at  the  same 
location.  Foreign  banks  are  permitted  to 
convert  State-chartered  branches  to 
Federal  branches. 

Section  105,  branching  across  State 
lines:  Foreign  banks  are  prohibited  from 
branching  or  establishing  agencies  across 
State  lines  unless  the  branch  or  agency  Is 
approved  by  the  State  banking  authori- 
ties in  both  the  bank's  home  State  and 
the  State  in  which  the  foreign  bank  seeks 
to  establish  the  new  branch  or  agency. 
Additionally,  all  branches  of  the  foreign 
bank  in  all  States  must  be  Federal 
branches.  Branches  operating  In  more 


than  one  State  on  or  before  December  3. 
1974,  are  "grandfathered"  provided  they 
convert  to  a  Federal  branch  within  2 
years  of  the  date  of  enactsnent  of  this 
law. 

Section  106,  acceptance  of  deposits: 
Since  branches  of  foreign  banks  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  accept  deposits  of  U.S.  citizens  or  busi- 
nesses without  maintaining  wltb  the 
FDIC  a  surety  deposit  or  bond  In  an 
amoimt  determined  by  the  Ftederal  Re- 
serve Board  as  sufficient  to  protect  de- 
positors and  creditors  of  the  branch. 

Section  107,  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve System :  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  granted  the  authority  to  make 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
subject  to  reserve  requirements.  Interest 
rate  controls,  and  reporting  requirements 
which  are  imposed  on  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is 
also  granted  the  authority  to  draft  rules 
and  regulations  permitting  access  of 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
to  the  clearing,  discount,  and  advsmce 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Section  108,  nonbanklng  activities: 
This  section  makes  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 — as 
amended — applicable  to  each  foreign 
bank  which  has  a  branch,  agency  or  sub- 
sidiary in  the  United  States.  The  non- 
banking  activities  engaged  In  as  of  De- 
cember 3,  1974 — the  date  of  introduction 
of  the  original  Federal  Reserve  foreign 
banking  legislation — must  be  terminated 
by  December  31,  1985.  A  foreign  bank  or 
subsidiary  which  Is  underwriting,  dis- 
tributing, or  selling  securities  in  the 
United  States  may  continue  in  the 
write  securities  in  the  United  States,  but 
many  not  sell  or  distribute  securities  In 
the  United  States  except  to  the  extept  al- 
lowed national  banks.  (M 

Section  109,  guidelines  for  ent^  Re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
establish  guidelines  for  the  entry  of  for- 
eign banking  organizations  and  individ- 
uals Into  banking  In  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  would  have  the  authority 
to  disapprove  applications  for  foreign 
branches,  or  acquisitions  of  domestic 
banks  by  foreign  banks,  either  at  the  Fed- 
eral or  the  State  level.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  approval  would  be  contrary  to 
the  guidelines  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  110,  representative  offices:  Re- 
quires that  representative  offices  of  for- 
eign banks  be  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Section  111,  cease-and-desist  orders: 
Allows  bank  regulatory  authorities  to 
issue  cease-and-desist  orders  in  the  same 
manner  In  which  they  apply  to  an  In- 
sured bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  differs  from  the 
original  Federal  Reserve  Board  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  1974  and  1975  in  the 
areas  which  follow: 

BRANCHING  ACEOSS  STATE  UkSS  AND 
"GBANDPATHERING" 

The  Federal  Reserve  bill  woiUd  per- 
mit any  foreign  bank  to  open  a  branch 
in  any  State  without  regard  to  State 
law.  Our  bill  would  permit  a  foreign  bank 
to  establish  a  branch  outside  Its  home 
State  only  with  the  approval  of  the  regu- 


latory authorities  in  both  the  home  State 
and  the  State  in  which  the  branch  is  to 
be  located.  The  Federal  Reserve  bill 
would  also  have  permitted  a  f  (»eign  bank 
to  retain  Its  multi-State  banking  opera- 
tions and  to  continue  to  expand  these 
operations  In  each  State  where  It  had 
a  presence  on  December  3.  1974.  Our 
bill  also  permits  the  retention  of  those 
banking  operations  which  a  foreign  bank 
had  (m  December  3,  1974;  but  limits 
further  expansion  after  that  date  to: 
First,  the  home  State  of  the  foreign 
bank:  or  second,  a  State  where  the  ap- 
propriate State  authority  approves  such 
further  expansion. 

mic  XMSuBAircz 

The  Federal  Reserve  bill  requires  all 
foreign  banks  to  become  members  oi 
the  PDIC.  Our  bill  requires  that  they 
post  a  surety  deposit  or  bond  with  the 
PDIC  In  order  to  protect  depositors  and 
creditors. 


KVX  MlliBMtJIHIP 

The  Federal  Reserve  bill  requires  that 
existing  and  future  State  bank  siibsidi- 
aries  of  foreign  banks  must  l>ecome  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Our  blU 
does  not  require  mandatory  membership 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

GLABS-STKAGAIX  ACT1V1TU8 

The  Federal  Reserve  bill  "grand- 
fathers" all  securities  activities  of  for- 
eign bank  affiliates  In  the  United  States. 
This  bUl  prohibits  them  from  selling  or 
distributing  securities  In  the  United 
States  and  only  "grandfathers"  their  au- 
thority to  underwrite  securities  in  the 
United  States. 

A  copy  of  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1976.Xbllows: 

HJl.— 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  regulation  of 

partlclpaUon  by  foreign  banks  In  domesUc 

financial  markets 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled. 

TmUE   I — ^INTERNATIONAL   BANBINa 
SHORT    TTTLX    AND    DDTNITIOira 

Skc.  101.  (a)  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"International  BanUng  Act  of  1976". 
(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "agency"  means  any  office  or  any  place 
of  business  of  a  foreign  bank  located  In  any 
State  of  the  United  States  at  which  credit 
balances  are  maintained  Incidental  to  or 
arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  commercial 
banking  powers  and  checks  are  paid  or  money 
Is  lent  but  at  which  deposits  may  not  by  law 
be  accepted  from  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Oovemon 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(3)  "branch"  means  any  office  or  any  place 
of  business  of  a  foreign  bank  located  In  any 
State  of  the  United  States  at  which  deposits 
are  received  and  checks  are  paid  or  money 
Is  lent. 

(4)  "ComptroUeV"  means  the  C<HnptroUer 
of  the  Currency.    / 

(6)  "Federal  branch"  means  a  branch  of  a 
foreign  bank  estabUShed  and  operating  un- 
der section  104  of  this  Act. 

(6)  "foreign  bank"  means  any  Institution 
that  (1)  Is  organised  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Quam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  (2)  either  (A) 
principally  conducts  Its  banking  buslnesa 
outside  the  United  States  or  (B)  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary, as  that  term  Is  defined  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966;  as  amended. 
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at  %ny  Institution  wtlcb,  on  a  consolldate<I 
basis,  principally  conducts  Its  banking  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States.  For  the  p\ir- 
poaee  of  this  Act,  th^  term  "foreign  bank" 


Includes,  without 
merclal  banks,  forelf 
other  foreign  Instil 
banking  activities 
the  business  of  ban] 
where  such  foreign 
or  operating. 

(7)  "foreign  couni 
try  other  than  the 
eludes  any  colony,  de] 
Df  any  such  country. 

(8)  "Investment 
Institution  organized 
State  of  the  United 
of  Columbia  which  mi 


itatlon,  foreign  com 
merchant  banks  and 
ions  that  engage  In 
lal  m  connection  with 
[ng  In  the  countries 
tutlons  are  organized 

■y"  means  any  coun- 
nlted  States,  and  In- 
indency,  or  possession 

impany"    means    any 

mder  the  laws  of  any 

states,  or  the  District 

tains  credit  balsmces 


Incidental  to  or  arising  out  of  the  exercise 
of  commercial  banking  powers  and  engages 
In  the  business  of  making  commercial  loans. 


but  which  by  law 
from   citizens   or  res] 
States. 

(9)  "State"  means 
States  or  the  District 

(10)  The  terms 
company",  "company" 
sldlary"  as  used  In 
same  meanings  asslg 
the  Bank  Holding  Coi 
amended,  and  the 
"controlling"  as  used 
the  same  meaning  asj 
In  section  2  of  the  Be 
Act  of  1956,  as  amende 


not  accept  deposits 
lents   of  the  United 

ly  State  of  the  United 
if  Colxunbla. 

"bank  holding 
'control",  and  "sub- 
Act  shall  have  the 
to  those  terms  In 
[pany  Act  of  1966,  as 
controlled"  and 
this  Act  shall  have 
'control"  as  defined 
Holding  Company 


ESTABLISHMTNT    OF    NATIONAL    BANKS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Sectloa  5133  of  the  Revised 


Is  amended — 
he  period  at  the  end 
d  adding  the  follow- 
4,  however.  That 
of  section  6169  of 


by  such  persons  or 
jy  of  them  shall  be 
Jtroller  of  the  Cur- 
i^ed  m  his  office." 
the  Revised  Statutes 


Statutes  (12  U.8.C.  21 

(1)  by  striking  out 
of  the  first  sentence 
Ing  new  proviso:  " 
subject  to  the  provlsl 
the  Revised  Statutes.  bA  amended,  an  associ- 
ation may  be  formed  fy  a  foreign  bank,  as 
such  term  Is  defined  In  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1976."  [ 

(2)  by  striking  out  ;he  second  and  third 
sentences  and  Insertln  ;  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  pers)ns  or  foreign  bank 
shall  enter  Into  articles  of  association,  which 
shall  specify  In  general  terms  the  object  for 
which  the  association  |ls  formed,  and  may 
contain  any  other  pifevlslons,  not  incon- 
sistent with  law.  that  [the  association  may 
see  fit  to  adopt  for  Ifae  regulation  of  Its 
business  and  the  condi^ct  of  Its  affairs.  The 
articles  shall  be  sign 
foreign  bank,  and  a  c 
forwarded  to  the  Co; 
rency.  to  be  filed  and  pi 

(b)  Section  5146  of 
(12  U.S.C.  72)  Is  amendfd  by  srtrlklng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  tie  first  sentence  and 
adding  the  following  new  proviso:  ":  Pro- 
vided, Jiowever.  That  tl  e  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  In  his  (iscretlon  permit  not 
more  than  one-third  ihe  total  number  of 
directors  to  serve  as  su<h.  although  such  di- 
rectors are  not  citizens  i  >f  the  United  States." 

(c)  Section  5169  of  *e  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  27)  Is  amend!  d  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  tie  last  sentence  and 
adding  the  following: 

":  or  whenever,  after  <  lonsultatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  determine^  that  It  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  Stitoe  or  would  other- 
wise not  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  such  cer  Ificate." 

EDGB    CORPC  RATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)   The  se<Dnd 
fourth  paragraph  of  seel  Ion 
eral  Reserve  Act  (12  U.I 
by  striking  out  ".  all  oif 
zens  of  the  United  Stat  >e 
appoint  "directors". 


sentence  of  the 
25(a)  of  theFed- 
.C.  614)  Is  amended 
whom  shall  be  cltl- 
after  "to  elect  or 


(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (a) 
of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  section  26(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJB.C.  616(a) )  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,"  after  "but  In  no  event". 

(c)  The  second  proviso  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  ninth  paragraph  of  section  26(a) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  618) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  ".  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  after  "That". 

(d)  The  tenth  paragr^h  of  section  a6(a) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act   (12  VS.C.  619) 
Is  deleted  and   the  following  paragraph  Is 
Inserted  In  lieu  thereof:  "Kxcept  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  a  majority  of  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  such  cor- 
poration shaU  at  aU  times  be  held  and  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  corpora- 
tions  the  controlling   interest  In  which   Is 
owned    by    citizens    of   the    United   States, 
chartered    under    the   laws   of   the   United 
States  or  of  a  State  of  the  United  States, 
or   by  firms  or  companies,  the  controlling 
Interest  In  which   is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the    United    States.    Notwithstanding    any 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  any  foreign 
bank  or  any  bank  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  con- 
trolling  Interest   In   which   is   owned   by   a 
foreign    bank,   group    of   foreign   banks,   or 
institution  organized  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign   country   which   owns  or  controls  a 
foreign  bank  may.  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  upon  such   terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations   as   the  Board   of   Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe, 
own  and  hold  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation 
organized  under  this  section,  and  any  such 
corporation   shaU   be  subject   to   the   same 
provisions  of  law  as  any  other  corporation 
organized  under  this  section:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal   Reserve  System   shall    not  approve 
any  such  ownership  and  holding  of  the  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or- 
ganized under  this  section,  if.  after  constUta- 
tion    with    the    Secretary    of    State    of   the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  determines  that  such  owner- 
ship and  holding  would  adversely  affect  the 
domestic  or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States   or   would   otherwise   not    be   in   the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  the  terms  'controls' 
and  'controlling  Interest'  shall  have  the  same 
meanlnfy  as  'control'  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
as   amended,   and   the   term   'foreign  bank' 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1976." 

FEDERAL  BRANCHES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
105,  a  foreign  bank  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller,  establish  a  Federal  branch 
in  any  State  In  which  (1)  It  is  not  operating 
a  branch  pursuant  to  State  law  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  by  a  foreign  bank 
Is  not  prohibited  by  State  law. 

(b)  In  establishing  and  operating  a  Fed- 
eral branch,  a  foreign  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  the 
Comptroller  considers  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  which  shall  Include  provisions 
for  service  of  process  and  maintenance  of 
branch  accounts  separate  from  those  of  the 
parent  bank.  Operations  of  a  foreign  bank 
at  a  Federal  branch  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a  national 
bank  at  the  same  location  and,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  title 
or  In  rules,  regulation,  or  orders  adapted  by 
the  Comptroller  under  this  section,  shall  also 
be  subject  to  all  the  same  duties,  restrictions, 
penalties,  liabilities,  conditions  and  limita- 
tions that  would  apply  under  the  Natloiul 


Bank  Act  to  a  national  bank  doing  buainets 
at  the  same  location,  except  that  (1)  the 
requirements  of  section  6240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  VS.C.  481)  shaU  be  met  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  branch  if  It  Is  exam- 
ined at  least  once  In  each  calendar  year; 
(2)  any  limitation  based  on  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  a  national  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer,  as  applied  to  a  Federal  branch,  to 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  parent  bank, 
and  If  the  parent  bank  has  more  than  one 
Federal  branch  the  accoimts  of  all  sucb 
branches  shall  be  aggregated  in  determining 
compliance  with  the  limitation;  (3)  a  Fed- 
eral branch  shall  not  be  required  to  become 
a  member  bank,  as  that  term  Is  defined  in 
section  1  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  and 
(4)  a  Federal  branch  shall  not  be  required 
to  become  an  Insured  bank  as  that  term  U 
defined  in  I  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  receives  an 
application  to  establish  a  Federal  branch,  he 
shall  send  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  bank  supervisory  authority  of  the 
Senate  where  the  branch  is  to  be  located. 
He  shall  wait  thirty  days  for  such  officials  to 
submit  their  views  before  acting  on  the 
application. 

(d)  In  acting  on  any  such  application,  the 
Comptroller  shall  take  into  account  the 
financial  and  managerial  resom-ces  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  applicant  bank  and  the 
branch,  and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served.  He  shall  not 
approve  an  application  if  the  establishment 
of  the  branch  would  adversely  affect  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  or  would  otherwise  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  and  in  making 
that  determination  he  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  views  of  the  officials  referred  to 
in  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Any  branch  or  agency  operated  by  a 
foreign  bank  In  a  State  pursuant  to  State 
law  may  be  converted  Into  a  Federal  branch 
with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller.  In  the 
event  of  any  conversion  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  all  of  the  liabilities  of  such  for- 
eign bank  previously  payable  at  the  State 
branch  or  agency  shall  thereafter  be  payable 
by  such  foreign  bank  at  the  branch  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection. 

(fUl)  Upon  the  opening  of  a  Federal 
branch  in  any  State  and  thereafter,  a  for- 
eign bank,  in  addition  to  any  deposit  re- 
quirements Imposed  under  section  106(a) 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978, 
shall  keep  on  deposit.  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler may  prescribe,  with  a  member  bank  desig- 
nated by  such  foreign  bank,  dollar  deposits 
or  Investment  securities  of  the  type  that 
may  be  held  by  national  banks  for  their 
own  accounts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
"Seventh"  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended.  In  an  amount  as  here- 
inafter set  forth.  Such  depository  bank  shall 
be  located  In  the  State  where  such  branch 
Is  located  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller If  It  Is  a  national  bank  and  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  If  it  is  a  State  bank. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  deposited  in- 
vestment securities  (calculated  on  the  basis 
of  principal  amount  or  market  value,  which- 
ever Is  lower)  arid  dollar  deposits  for  each 
branch  established  and  operating  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  greater 
of  (1)  that  amount  of  capital  (but  not  sur- 
plus) which  would  be  required  of  a  national 
bank  being  organized  at  this  location,  or 
(2)  5  per  cent  of  the  total  llabUltles  of  such 
branch,  including  accentances.  but  exclud- 
ing (A)  accrued  expenses,  and  (B)  amounts 
due  and  other  liabilities  to  office*:,  branches, 
agencies  and  subsidiaries  of  such  foreign 
bank;  Provided,  however,  Th&t  the  Comptrol- 
ler may  from  time  to  time  require  that  the 
assets  deposited  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
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may  be  maintained  In  sfuch  amount  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  a  sound  financial  condition, 
the  protection  of  depositors  and  the  public 
mterest,  but  such  additional  amount  shall 
in  no  event  be  greater  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  generally  accepted 
banking  practices  as  manifested  by  banks 
m  the  area  In  which  the  branch  la  located. 

(3)  The  deposit  shall  be  maintained  with 
any  such  member  bank  pursuant  to  a  de- 
posit agreement  in  sucb  form  and  contain- 
ing such  limitations  and  conditions  as  the 
Comptroller  may  prescribe.  So  long  as  it 
continues  business  In  the  ordinary  course 
such  foreign  bank  shall,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  collect  interest  on  the  securities 
so  deposited  and  from  time  to  time  examine 
and  exchange  such  securities. 

(g)  Authority  to  operate  a  Federal  branch 
shall  terminate  when  the  parent  bank 
voluntarily  relinquishes  it,  or  when  the 
parent  bank  is  dissolved  or  Its  authority  to 
do  business  is  otherwise  terminated  In  the 
country  of  its  organization.  If  the  Comp- 
troller has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  foreign  bank  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section  he  may,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  revoke  the  bank's  author- 
ity to  operate  a  Federal  branch.  Authority  so 
revoked  may  be  restored  upon  proof  of 
compliance  with  this  section. 

(h)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  revokes  a 
foreign  bank's  authority  to  operate  a  Federal 
branch,  or  finds  that  a  Judgment  against  a 
foreign  bank  with  a  Federal  branch  has 
been  rendered  by  a  court  of  record  and  has 
remained  unpaid  for  thirty  days  or  more,  or 
finds  that  a  conservator  has  been  appointed 
for  such  foreign  bank  or  a  similar  proceeding 
Is  Initiated  in  the  foreign  bank's  country 
of  organization,  or  determines  that  a  foreign 
bank  with  a  Federal  branch  Is  Insolvent, 
he  may  appoint  a  receiver,  who  shall  exercise 
the  same  powers  with  respect  to  the  assets 
of  the  foreign  bank  as  may  be  exercised  by 
a  receiver  of  a  national  bank. 

BRANCHING  ACROSS  STATE  LINES 

Sec  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  no  foreign  bank  may  operate  a 
branch  or  agency  In  a  State  outside  its  home 
State  unless  the  branch  or  agency  is  (1) 
approved  by  the  bank  regulatory  authority 
of  the  home  State  and  the  State  in  which 
It  desires  to  operate  such  branch  or  agency, 
and  (2)  all  branches  of  the  foreign  bank  in 
all  States  are  Federal  branches. 

(b)  A  foreign  bank  may  continue  to 
operate  any  branch  or  agency  lawfully  In 
operation  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  for  not  more  than  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  unless  (1) 
the  branch  or  agency  was  lawfully  in  opera- 
tion, or  its  establishment  had  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  authority,  on  or 
before  December  3.  1974,  and  (2)  all  of  the 
branches  operated  in  any  State  by  the  foreign 
bank  pursuant  to  State  law  are  converted  to 
Federal  branches  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
home  State  of  a  foreign  bank  is  the  State 
In  which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  its  assets  exceeded  those  in  any  other 
State.  Any  foreign  bank  that  does  not  main- 
tain a  branch  or  agency  or  that  Is  not  a  bank 
holding  coti^)any  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  have 
Its  home  State  deemed  to  be  the  State  In 
which  it  establishes  its  initial  branch,  agency, 
or  bank  subsidiary  (including  any  bank  sub- 
sidiary acquired  by  a  company  of  which  it  is 
a  subsidiary)    in  the  United  States. 

ACCEPTANCE    or    DEPOSITS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  branch  may  accept  de- 
posits of  United  States  citizens,  residents  or 
businesses  whose  principal  place  of  business 
Is  in  the  United  States  unless  the  branch 
maintains  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  a  surety  deposit  or  bond. 


under  such  rules  as  ttie  Vederal  Deposit  In- 
surance Cwporation  may  preaerlbe.  In  an 
amount  which  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  prescribes  as  necessary  In 
order  to  protect  preferred  depositors  and 
creditors  of  the  branch.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "preferred  depoettora 
and  creditors"  shall  mean  and  Include  (1) 
depositors  who  have  made  deposits  directly 
in  such  branch  and  (2)  creditors  whoee 
claims  arose  out  of  transactions  directly  with 
such  branch;  Provided,  however.  That  this 
term  shall  not  Include  offices,  branohes, 
agencies,  subsldlairies  and  afllllates  of  such 
foreign  bank. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any 
bank  organized  under  the  laws  of  Puerto 
Rico,  nor  does  it  prohibit  any  branch  (»' 
agency  from  maintaining  credit  balances  for 
the  amount  of  customers  Incidental  to.  or 
arising  out  qf,  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
powers.  ■<       '\ 

(c)  With  respect  to  branches  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  this 
section  shall  take  effect  January  1.  1977. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"appropriate  Federal  banking  agency"  means 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  Federal 
branches  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  branches  estab- 
lished and  operating  pursuant  to  State  law. 

AtTTHORrry  of  federal  reserve  ststek 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (f),  (g).  (I),  (J)  and  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (e)  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  apply  to  every 
branch  and  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  and 
every  Investment  company  controlled  by  one 
or  more  foreign  banks  or  by  one  «■  more 
companies  that  control  a  foreign  bank  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the 
branch,  agency  or  Investment  company  were 
a  member  bank  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
section  1  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and,  for 
the  piuposes  of  those  provisions,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  define  any  or  all  of  the 
liabilities  of  any  such  branch,  agency  or 
investment  company  as  dep>oslts:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Board  either  by  general  or 
specific  regulation  or  ruling  may  waive  the 
minimum  and  maximum  reserve  ratios  pre- 
scribed under  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  may  prescribe  any  other  ratio, 
not  more  than  22  per  centum,  for  any  lia- 
bility of  any  such  branch,  agency,  or  Invest- 
ment company  that  the  Boco'd  may  deem 
reasonable  and  appropriate  to  effectuate 
monetary  policy  objectives,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  business  con- 
ducted by  such  Institutions  and  the  need  to 
maintain  vigorous  and  fair  competition 
between  and  among  such  institutions  and 
member  banks;  Provided,  further.  That  the 
Board  may  impose  reserve  requirements  on 
branches,  agencies  and  investment  com- 
panies in  such  graduated  manner  as  It  deems 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Subject  to  such  restrictions,  limitations 
and  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  re- 
ceive deposits  from,  discount  paper  endorsed 
by,  and  make  advances  to  any  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank,  and  any  Invest- 
ment company  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  may  exercise  such 
powers  with  respect  to  a  member  bank  If 
sucb  branch,  agency  or  Investment  company 
Is  maintaining  reserves  with  sucb  Reserve 
Bank  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1976:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  exercising  any  sucb  powers  with 
respect  to  any  such  branch,  agency  or  invest- 
ment company  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
sliall  give  due  regard  to  account  balances 
being  maintained  by  such  branch,  agency 
or  Investment  company  with  such  Reserve 
Bank  and  the  proportion  of  any  such  branch. 


agency  or  Investment  company's  aasets  being 
held  as  reserves  under  section  107  of  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
"branch",  "agency",  "foreign  bank"  and 
"investment  company"  shaU  have  the  same 
meanings  assigned  to  them  In  section  101 
of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1976." 

(c)  Each  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  and  each  investment  company  ocm- 
troUed  by  one  or  more  foreign  banks  or  by 
one  or  more  foreign  com{>anies  that  control 
a  foreign  bank,  shall  be  subject  to:  (I)  para- 
graphs 7,  8,  20  and  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  paragraph  6  of  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  VB.C.  325,  336,  836 
and  324)  and  (2)  subparagn^P^  (*)  of  m^' 
tlon  11  of  the  Federal  Reserv*  Act  (12  U£.C. 
a48(a) )  to  tbe  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  If  tbe  branch,  agency,  or  invest- 
ment company  were  a  State  member  bank. 

NONBANKZNC  ACTXfflTUS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  (1)  any  foreign  bank  that 
maintains  a  branch  <»'  agency  in  a  State, 
(2)  any  foreign  bank  or  company  controlling 
a  foreign  bank  that  controls  an  Investment 
company  organized  under  State  law,  and  (8) 
any  company  of  which  any  foreign  bank  or 
company  referred  to  in  (1)  or  (2)  is  a  sub- 
sidiary shall  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Con^Mtny  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  and  to  sections  105  and  106  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  such  provisions  apply  to  a  bank 
holding  ccmipany,  except  that  any  such 
foreign  bank  or  company  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  bank  holding  company  tar  purposes  of 
section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended. 

(b)  After  December  31.  1986,  no  fwelgn 
bank  or  other  company  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  on  the  date  of  enactment  at 
this  title  may  retain  direct  or  indirect  owner- 
ship or  contirol  of  any  voting  shares  of  any 
nonbanklng  company  In  tbe  United  States 
that  it  owned,  controlled  or  held  with  power 
to  vote  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
or  engage  in  any  nonbanklng  activities  In 
the  United  States  in  which  it  was  engaged  (m 
such  date  uflless  authorized  by  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  or  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  imder 
section  4  of  the  Bank  Hcddlng  Company  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended. 

(c)  A  foreign  bank  or  otber  company  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  may  continue  to 
engage  in  nonbanklng  acttvltles  In  the 
United  States  in  which  directly  <a  through 
an  affiliate  It  was  lawfully  engaged  on  De- 
cember 3.  1974  (or  on  a  date  stdMeqnent  to 
December  3.  1974  In  the  case  of  actlTltles 
carried  on  as  the  restdt  of  the  direct  or 
indirect  acquisition,  pursuant  to  a  binding 
written  contract  entered  into  on  or  before 
December  3.  1974,  of  another  company  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  at  the  time  of  ac-/ 
qulsition)  and  may  retain  direct  or  Indlrsec 
ownership  or  control  of  any  voting  shares 
of  any  nonbanklng  company  that  it  (1) 
owned,  controlled,  or  held  with  power  to 
vote  on  December  8.  1974  (or  on  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  December  S.  1974.  if  acquired  by 
a  written  contract  entered  into  on  or  before 
such  date)  and  (2)  that  does  not  engage  In 
any  activities  other  than  those  in  which 
such  foreign  bank,  company  or  affiliate  may 
engage  by  virtue  of  this  subsection  or  section 
4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Ctsnpany  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended;  Provided,  however,  Tliat  the 
Board  by  order,  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, may  terminate  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  subsection  (c)  on  any  such  foreign 
bank  or  company  to  engage  directly  or 
through  an  affiliate  in  any  activity  otherwise 
permitted  by  this  subsection  (e)  If  It  deter- 
mines, having  due  regard  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  tmdue  concentration 
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of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair  competl- 
tton.  conflicts  of  Intern  t,  or  unBoiind  bank- 
ing practices  in  the  truted  States;  and  In 
the  case  of  any  sucb  f  trelgn  bank  or  com- 
pany tbat  engages  directly  or  indirectly 
through  an  afllllate  In  t  te  business  of  under- 
writing, distributing  or  selling  stocks,  bonds 
and  ottier  oecurltlea  ii  the  United  States, 
may  continue  to  unddrwrlte  securities  In 
the  United  States,  but  It  may  not  sell  or 
distribute  securities  li  the  United  States 
except  to  the  extent  pei  mlsslble  for  national 
banks  under  paragrapt  Seventh  of  section 
6186  of  the  Revlaad  St  itutes  of  the  United 
States  (13  U^.O.  94).  Itothlng  In  this  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  co:  istrued  to  authorize 
any  foreign  bank  or  coi  opany  referred  to  In 
this  subsection  (c),  or  any  affiliate  thereof, 
to  engage  In  actlvltM  authorized  by  this 
subsection  (c)  thnyogh  the  acquisition,  ptir- 
suant  to  a  contract  enured  into  after  De- 
cember 3.  1974,  of  ani  Interest  in  or  the 
assets  of  a  going  concim  engaged  In  such 
activities.  Any  foreign  b  ink  or  company  that 
Is  axithorlzed  to  engage  [in  any  activity  pur- 
suant to  this  subsectlod  (c)  but,  as  a  result 
of  action  of  the  Board]  Is  required  to  ter- 
minate such  activity  ni|ky  retain  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  shat'es  In  any  company 
carrying  on  such  actlvltv  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  onj  which  Its  authority 
was  so  terminated  by  t^e  Board.  As  used  In 
this  subsection,  the 
mean  any  company  mo: 
of  whose  voting  shan 
directly  owned  or  con 
power  to  vote  by  the 
or  company. 

fd)  Nothing  In  this 
strued  to  define  a  bran 
elgn  bank  or  an  Inves 
trolled  by  a  foreign  b 
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"Afllllate"  shall 
than  6  per  centum 
Is  directly  or  In- 
illed  or  held  with 

led  foreign  bank 


ictlon  shall  be  Con- 
or agency  of  a  for- 
icnt  company  Con- 
or company  that 


controls  a  foreign  bankjas  a  "bank"  for  the 


of  the  Bank  Hold- 
as  amended,  or  sec- 
ildlng  Company  Act 
cept  that  any  such 
ment  company  sub- 


purposes  of  any  provlsk 
Ing  Company  Act  of  195< 
tlon  105  of  the  Bank 
Amendments  of  1970, 

branch,  agency  or  Inves ^„. 

sldlary  shall  be  deemedl  a  'Taank"  or  "bank- 
ing subsidiary",  as  the  fcase  may  be,  for  the 
purposes  of  applying  th*  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Bank  HDldlng  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  anc  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided In  sections  4(c)(1).  4(c)(2).  4(c)(3) 
and  4(c)(4)  of  the  Baik  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1966,  as  amende  1,  (12  U.S.C.  I843fc) 
(1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4))  to  any  foreign  bank 
or  other  company  to  vhlch  subsection  (a) 
applies. 

CXrtDELIHTB     F  OB     ENTRY 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  Issue  guideline  with  respect  to  the 
entry  of  foreign  banksi  companies  and  In- 
dividuals Into  banking  ;  n  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  assist  Federi  il  and  State  banking 
agencies  In  acting  on  i  ippllcatlons  by  such 
foreign  banks,  companlds  and  Individuals  to 
establish  branches  or  [agencies  of  foreign 
banks  in  any  State  or  to  acquire  interests 
In  banks,  corporations  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Feder^  Reserve  Act.  or  in- 
vestment companies  oifeanlzed  under  State 

law.  r 

(b)  In  Issuing  guidelines  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  tie  Treasury  shall  en- 
deavor to  foster  participation  by  foreign  in- 
terests In  International]  financial  markets  In 
the  United  States  to  tiie  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  maintenance  of  falt^  and 
vigorous  competition  li  such  markets,  and 
with  International  ecoi^omlc  policies  of  the 
United  States,  Including  policies  relating  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  |the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  international  payments  mecha- 
nism, and  the  negotiation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  reciprocal  arratgements  with  other 
countries  to  strengthen  international  trade. 

(c)  Whenever  a  Stajte  bank  supervisory 
authority  receives  an  aplpllcatlon  to  establish 
a  branch  or  agency  of  .a  foreign  bank  or  to 
organize  an  Investment  company  that  will 
be  controlled  by  a  foreign  company  or  group 


of  foreign  companies,  he  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastiry,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  shall  allow  a  thirty-day  period 
within  which  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions may  be  submitted. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  receives  an  ap- 
plication from  a  foreign  company  or  group 
of  foreign  companies  for  approval  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.) 
and  whenever  the  responsible  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828(c) )  receives  an  application  under 
that  Act  involving  a  bank  that  is  controlled 
by  a  foreign  company  or  group  of  foreign 
companies,  It  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  allow  a  thirty- 
day  period  within  which  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations may  be  submitted. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  application  shall  be  approved  by 
any  Federal  banking  agency  under  sections 
102,  103,  104  or  201  of  this  Act,  and  no  ap- 
plication referred  to  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  approved  by  any 
State  bank  supervisory  authority  or  any  Fed- 
eral banking  agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  recommends  In 
writing  within  any  applicable  time  period 
specified  that  approval  would  be  contrary  to 
the  guidelines  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Any  foreign  bcuik  that  main- 
tains an  office  other  than  a  branch  or  agency 
in  any  State  shall  register  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  accordamce  with  niles 
prescribed  by  him,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  or  the  date  on  which  the  office  Is 
established,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  This  title  does  not  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  such  office  in  any  State 
In  contravention  of  State  law. 

CEASX-AND-DESIST  OROEBS 

Sec.  111.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UB.C. 
1818(b) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c). 
(d).  (h).  (1).  (k),  (1),  (m),and  (n)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  tmy  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank,  as  those  terms  are  defined 
In  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1976,  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  an  Insiired 
bank,  and  for  that  purpose  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall  be  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  (md  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  with  respect  to  a  branch  or  agency 
operating  pursuant  to  State  law.". 

"(6)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c), 
(d),  (h),  (1),  (k),  (1).  (m)  and  (n)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  foreign  bank  or 
company  to  which  subsection  (a)  of  section 
108  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of  1976 
applies  and  to  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a 
bank)  of  any  such  foreign  bank  or  company 
In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  bank 
holding  company  and  any  subsidiary  thereof 
(other  than  a  bank)  under  subparagraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  For  the  pvupoeee  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'subsidiary'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  in  section  2 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended." 

EEGTn,ATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Comptroller,  the  Bocotl 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  issue  such  niles,  reg- 
ulations, and  orders  as  each  of  them  may 
deem  necessary  in  order  to  perfrom  their 
respective  duties  and  functions  under  this 
title  and  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title  and 
prevent  evasions  thereof. 


(b)  Oompllanoe  with  the  requirements  Uii» 
posed  under  this  title  shall  be  enforced  uitdsr 
section  8  of  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insura&oe 
Act,  In  the  ease  of: 

(1)  national  banks  and  Federal  branches 
by  the  OomptroUer. 

(3)  member  banks  of  the  Fedwil  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks), 
branches  and  agencies  established  and  oper- 
ating pursuant  to  State  law,  bank  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  thereof  (other 
than  banks),  and  foreign  banks  and  com> 
panles  referred  to  In  subeectJon  (a)  of  Bec> 
tlon  108  of  this  title,  and  subsidiaries  there- 
of (other  than  banks) .  by  the  Board. 


ELIMINATING  ARAMCO  TAX 
WINDFALL 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  previously 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Fraseb,  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  giving  four  American 
oil  companies  a  $35  million  tax  break. 

The  most  interesting  tiling  about  this 
provision  of  the  bill  is  not  what  it  says, 
but  how  it  got  there  in  the  first  place. 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik,  who  first 
discovered  this  mysterious  ripoff,  com- 
mented on  it  at  length  in  his  floor  re- 
marks on  December  2, 1975.  He  explained 
that  the  basic  language  for  this  section 
came  from  H.R.  17488  and  HJR.  14462, 
tax  bills  which  failed  to  be  taken  up  in 
late  1974,  but  that  the  particular  phrases 
which  made  clear  that  dividends  from 
ARAMCO  to  its  parent  companies,  Mobil, 
Standard  of  CJalifomia,  Exxon,  and  Tex- 
aco, will  be  counted  as  foreign  source 
income — thus  permitting  the  foreign  tax 
credit  to  offset  U.S.  tax  which  might  be 
levied  against  the  dividends — were  not 
in  the  earlier  bills  tind  apparently  ap- 
peared from  nowhere.  Neither  conferees 
nor  committee  staff  were  able  to  recaU 
where  the  language  came  from  or  even 
any  discussion  of  the  provision  in  the 
conference. 

Obviously,  incidents  like  this  make  a 
strong  case  for  open  and  recorded  am- 
ferences,  a  change  in  House  rules  I  cer- 
tainly support.  Beyond  that,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  remedial  action  must  be 
taken  to  close  this  new  tax  loophole.  Ttiia 
bill  would  eliminate  the  language  In 
question  and  end  the  tax  break,  and  I 
urge  prompt  action  on  It  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13181 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 

certain  domestic  corporation  dividends  as 

foreign  oil-related  income 

Be  ft  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  907(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oods 
of  1954  (relating  to  foreign  income  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (3),  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  thereof  as  (B)  and 
(C),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  dividends  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)"  in  the  text  of 
paragraph  (3)   following  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsectloo 
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(a)  ^ply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 


THE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  colleague 
John  McCollister,  a  revised  version  of 
the  Sales  Representatives  Protection  Act. 
Tais  is  legislation  which  if  enacted  will 
go  a  long  way  in  protecting  commis- 
sioned salesmen  with  regard  to  the  un- 
equal financial  position  they  occupy  in 
the  relationship  with  their  principals. 

Sales  representatives  are  the  lifeline 
of  this  Nation's  commercial  activity. 
They  are  the  essential  link  between 
thousands  of  manufacturers  and  the 
multitudes  of  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
However,  the  sales  representative  is  often 
the  victim  of  manufacturers  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  exploit  the  salesman's  in- 
ferior economic  position.  Unfortunate  as 
it  Is,  there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
take  advantage  of  the  successful  sales- 
man and  prevent  him  from  realizing  the 
reward  he  has  earned  and  deserves,  after 
diligently  building  up  an  account  for  his 
principal.  It  is  a  devastating  situation 
for  a  sales  representative  who  has  in- 
vested much  time  and  personal  money  in 
an  account — all  to  the  financial  benefit 
of  his  principal — then  to  have  his  sales 
territory  cut,  or  his  commission  slashed, 
or  even  have  his  entire  account,  co- 
opted  by  the  manufacturer  and  turned 
into  a  house  account.  The  salesman  Is 
now  totally  helpless  in  protecting  him- 
self against  these  infringements  upon  his 
financial  Interests. 

The  Sales  Representatives  Protection 
Act  provides  for  a  system  of  posttermi- 
natlon  compensation  in  the  event  that  a 
salesman  is  imjustly  terminated.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  insure 
that  a  salesman  is  indemnified  by  his 
principal  in  the  event  he  is  unfairly  ter- 
minated or  his  financial  position  other- 
wise abused,  as  well  as  to  stipulate  mini- 
mal conditions  to  be  met  In  any  contract 
between  a  sales  representative  and  his 
principal. 

The  time  for  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  long  past  due.  The  Nation's  sales  rep- 
resentatives are  all  too  vulnerable — they 
are  in  limbo  between  the  powerful  posi- 
tions of  organized  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  salesman  Is  not  eligible  for 
union  membership;  he  has  not  gained 
either  workmen's  compensation  or  even 
unemployment  insurance.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  adopt  this  measure  to 
insure  that  any  sales  representative  who 
is  properly  performing  his  sales  duties 
to  the  financial  benefit  of  his  principal 
will  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

This  bill  is  a  successor  to  the  bill  H.R. 
7455,  the  Sales  Representatives*  Agency 
law.  which  I  introduced  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Council  of 
Salesmen's  Organizations  last  May,  tmd 
to  the  bill  HJl.  11,  Introduced  last  ses- 
sion by  Congressman  McCollister.  I 
applaud  the  leading  role  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  has  taken  in  striving  for 
this  legislation  to  protect  the  Nation's 


salesmen.  This  newly  revised  metisure 
combines  and  builds  upon  the  old  HJl. 
llandH.R.7455. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Council 
of  Salesmen's  Organizations,  I  am  also 
very  grateful  for  the  dedicated  efforts  in 
strengthening  this  legislation  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women's  &  Chil- 
dren's Apparel  Salesmen,  and  the  Elec- 
tronic Representatives  Association. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.   13180 

A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  to  certain 
sales  representatives  terminated  from 
their  accoimts  without  Justification,  to 
provide  for  the  scope  of  contracts  be- 
tween sales  representatives  and  their  prin- 
cipals, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Sales  Representatives  Protection  Act". 

nNDINOS   AND   FURFOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  Many  Individuals  who  work  as  sales 
representatives  for  business  firms  are  in- 
dependent contractors  who  are  compensated 
primarily  by  commission. 

(2)  Such  sales  representatives  generate 
sales  without  which  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  would  not  produce  needed 
goods  and  services. 

(3)  Such  sales  representatives  operate 
most  effectively  and  productively  when  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  compensated  for  their 
efforts  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  with  their  principals. 

(4)  Such  sales  representatives  do  not 
generally  have  the  benefits  of  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  company-sponsored  retirement  or 
pension  plans  and  are  not  eligible  to  bar- 
gain collectively. 

(5)  Such  sales  representatives  Invest  their 
own  time  and  resources  in  the  development 
of  their  territories  and  markets. 

(6)  Many  sales  representatives  are  sub- 
jected to  wrongfvil  termination  from  their 
accounts,  reduction  in  the  size  of  their  sales 
territories,  conversion  of  their  accounts  to 
hoiise  accounts  serviced  directly  by  their 
principals,  and  other  abuses  which  deny 
such  sales  representatives  the  full  benefits 
of  their  labor. 

(7)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  sales  representatives 
who  are  wrongfully  terminated  may  be  rea- 
sonably compensated  for  such  termination. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  system  under 
which  sales  representatives  may  be  indemni- 
fied for  commissions  denied  them  because 
of  wrongful  terminations. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "principal"  means  any  per- 
son who — 

(A)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing, producing,  assembling,  import- 
ing, or  distributing  merchandise  for  sale  in 
commerce  to  a  customer  who  purchases  such 
merchandise  for  resale  or  for  use  in  busi- 
ness; 

(B)  utilizes  sales  representatives  to  solicit 
orders  for  such  merchandise;  and 

(C)  compensates  such  sales  representa- 
tives, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  commission. 

(2)  The  term  "sales  representative"  means 
any  person  (other  than  an  agent-driver  or 
cominisslon-driver)  who  is  an  ladepdent  con- 
tractor engaged  in  the  business  of  soliciting 
on  behalf  of  a  principal  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  principal's  merchandise. 

(3)  The  term  "good  cause"  means  conduct 
on  the  part  of  a  sales  representative  with  re- 
spect to  a  principal  of  such  sales  representa- 
tives which  constitutes — 


(A)  dishonesty  or  frawf  or  other  criminal 
activity; 

(B)  a  material  breach  of  the  contract  be- 
tween such  sales  representative  and  such 
principal: 

(C)  failure  to  put  forth  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  obtain  orders  for  the  merchandise  at 
such  principal;  or 

(D)  gross  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  sales  representative. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  transmission,  communication,  or 
transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof;  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  transmis- 
sion, communication,  or  transportation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

TITLB  I — INDEMNIFICATION 

INOEICNIFICATION   BT   FSINCIFAI.  OF   tJNJTJSTLT 
TERMINATED    SAI.KS   KKPSZSENTATIVE 

See.  101.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  any  principal  who.  without  good 
cause,  terminates  any  sales  representative 
from  an  assignment  to  solicit  orders  on  be- 
half of  such  principal  from  an  account  of 
such  sales  representative  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  shall  indemnify  such  sales  repre- 
sentative in  accordance  with  section  102(a). 

(2)  An  Account  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  a  customer  of  a  principal — 

(A)  which  purchases  merchandise  of  such 
principal  through  a  sales  representative  of 
such  principal  for  resale  or  for  use  in 
business; 

(B)  the  business  of  which  with  such  prin- 
cipal— 

(1)  was  initially  solicited  by  such  sales  rep- 
resentative; or 

(U)  was  not  less  than  SO  per  centum 
greater  in  dollar  volume  In  any  12 -month  pe- 
riod during  which  such  sales  representative 
was  a  party  to  a  contract  or  contracts  with 
such  principal  under  which  such  sales  repre- 
sentative solicited  orders  from  such  customer 
than  In  the  12-month  period  ending  with  the 
month  preceding  the  month  In  which  such 
a  contract  was  first  entered  into;  and 

(C)  to  which  such  sales  represenutive  was 
assigned  to  solicit  orders  on  behalf  of  such 
principal  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  18 
months  immediately  preceding  the  termina- 
tion by  such  principal  referred  to  in  para- 
graph  (1). 

(8)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
principal  who,  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
a  termination  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
neither  solicits,  directly  or  through  sales  rep- 
resentatives, nor  accepts  orders  from  the  ac- 
coimt  involved  in  such  termination. 

{b)(l)  Any  principal  who,  without  good 
cause  and  for  the  primary  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  sales  representative  from  becoming 
entitled  to  an  indemnification  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  terminates  such  sales  repre- 
sentative from  an  assignment  to  solicit  orders 
on  behalf  of  such  principal  from  an  account 
of  such  sales  representative  described  in  par- 
agraph (2)  shall  be  liable  to  such  sales  rep- 
resentative in  the  amount  described  In  sec- 
tion 102(a)  (2)  (A). 

(2)  An  account  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  Is  a  customer  of  a  principal — 

(A)  which  purchases  merchandise  of  such 
principal  through  a  sales  representative  of 
such  principal  for  resale  or  for  use  in  busi- 
ness; and 

(B)  to  which  such  sales  representative 
was  assigned  to  solicit  orders  on  behalf  of 
such  principal  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
12  months  immediately  preceding  the 
termination  by  such  principal  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)(1)(A)  Any  principal  who  reduces  the 
size  of  the  geographic  territory.  If  any, 
which  such  principal  has  assigned  to  a  sales 
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representative  with 
such  sales  representatl\|e 
graph  (4)  shall.  If  such 
reduction  of  not  less  tl 
the  dollar  amount  of 
such  principal  to  such 
for  orders  accepted  fronr 
12-month  period  Immi 
reduction  In  geographii; 
with  the  dollar  amount 
by  such  principal  to 
tlve  for  orders  acceptec 
In    the    Immediately 
period,  indemnify  such 
In  accordance  with 

(B)  In  any 
graph    (A),    any 
amount     of 

principal   to  such   salei 
cause   such    principal 
submitted  by  such 
Ood,  an  act  of  war  or 
or  an  act  of  an  agency 
be  disregarded. 

(2)  Any  principal 
of  commission  paid  to 
of  such  principal  for 
principal   from    an 
representative    descrlbe( . 
shall,  If  the  total  effect 
any  12-month  period  Is 
of  commission  of  not  lesi 
indemnify  such  sales 
cordance  with  paragrapt 

(3)  Upon  a  reduction 
missions  described   in 
reduction  In  rate  of 
In  paragraph  (2),  the 
reduction  shall — 

(A)  If  the  sales 
elects  to  terminate  his 
principal   with   respect 
voived.  Indemnify  such 
for  such  reduction  In 
tlon  102(a):  or 

(B)  Indemnify  such 
for  such  reduction  in 
tlon  102(b). 

(4)  An  account 
(1)  and  (2)  Is  an 
section  (a)(2),  except 
subparagraph   (C)    of 
termination  by  a  prlnc 
poses  of  this  paragraph 
reduction    by   such 
paragraph  (1)   or  (2) 

COMFirrATION    Ot   INDKMOTTT 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
any  principal  required  under  section  101(a) 
or  101(c)  (3)  (A)  to  Inde^imlfy  a  salee  repre- 
sentative shall  be  liable! to  such  sales  repre- 
sentative In  an  amojunt  computed  by 
multlplylng- 

(A)  the  amotint  wblcli  la  the  greater  of- 

(I)  one-twelfth  the  aiun  of  the  commis- 
sions paid  or  to  be  pftid  such  sslee  repre- 
sentative for  orders  aoo  tpted  by  such  prin- 
cipal from  the  accoun ;  from  which  such 
sales  representative  has 
the  12-month  period  pijecedlng  the  date  of 
such  termination;  or 

(II)  the  sum  of  the  Commissions  paid  or 
to   be    paid   such    sale^ 
orders  accepted  by  such 
account  In  the  shorter  of  — 

(I)  the  86-month  pfrlod  preceding  the 
date  of  such  termination^  or 

(QJ  the  period  in  wh^h  such  sales  repre- 
sentative was  a  party  t^  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  such  principal  under  which  such 
sales  representative  solicited  orders  from 
such  account; 

of  months  in  such 
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tract or  contracts  with  such  principal  under 
iirtUeli  such   sales   representative   solkcited 
orders  from  such  account;  and 
(C)  10  per  centum. 

(2)  (A)  In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of 
any  liability  of  a  principal  to  a  sales  repre- 
sentative computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
exceed  the  greater  of — 

(i)  the  sum  of  the  commissions  paid  or 
to  be  paid  such  sales  representative  for 
orders  accepted  by  such  principal  from  the 
ttccount  from  which  such  sales  representa- 
tive has  been  terminated  in  the  12-month 
period  preceding  the  date  of  such  termina- 
tion; or 

(U)  the  sam  of  the  commissions  paid  or 
to  be  paid  such  sales  representative  for 
orders  accepted  by  such  principal  from  such 
account  in  the  shorter  of — 

(I)  the  3-year  period  preceding  the  date 
of  such  termination;  or 

(II)  the  period  in  which  such  sales  repre- 
sentative was  a  party  to  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  such  principal  under  which 
such  sales  representative  solicited  orders 
from  such  account; 

divided  by  the  niimber  of  years  (stated  to 
the  nearest  twelfth  part  of  a  year)  in  such 
period. 

(B)  The  amount  of  any  liability  of  a 
principal  to  a  sales  representative  computed 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  an  ac- 
count of  such  sales  representative  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  Indemni- 
fication computed  under  subsection  (b) 
which  was  paid  by  such  principal  to  such 
sales  representative  with  respect  to  such 
account. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  liability  under  paragraph 
(1),  any  sales  representative  whose  amoiint 
of  commissions  have  been  reduced  as  de- 
scribed In  section  101(c)  (1)  or  whose  rate  of 
commission  has  been  reduced  as  described 
In  section  101(c)(2)  may  treat  the  date  of 
such  reduction  as  the  date  of  termination 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Upon  election  by  a  sales  representa- 
tive under  section  101(c)  (3)  not  to  termi- 
nate his  relationship  with  a  principal  with 
respect  to  an  account  after  such  principal 
has  cause  a  reduction  in  amount  of  com- 
missions described  in  section  101(c)(1)  or 
rate  of  commission  described  in  section  101 
(c)  (2),  such  principal  shall  be  liable  to  such 
sales  representative  In  an  amount  computed 
by  determimng  the  amount  to  which  such 
sales  representative  would  be  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  If  such  reduction  were  a 
termination  under  section  101(a)  and  multi- 
plying such  amount  by  the  percentage  of 
such  reduction. 

PAYMENT  or  INDEMNTrT  aZSin.TINQ  rROM 

SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Following  the  making  of  a 
binding  agreement  to  settle  a  claim  by  a 
sales  representative  against  a  principal  for 
an  Indemnity  under  this  title,  the  principal 
Involved  shall  pay  the  amount  of  such 
settlement  to  such  sales  representative — 

(1)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  such  agreement;  or 

(2)  If  the  amount  of  such  settlement  is 
greater  than  $3,000,  In  the  manner  described 
in  subsection  (b); 

whichever  such  principal  elects. 

(b)  A  principal  electing  under  subsection 
(a)  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  settlement  in  ex- 
cess of  $3,000  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  shall  pay  not  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  such  amount  to  the  sales  representative 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  agreement  to 
make  such  settlement;  and 

(2)  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  payment  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph   (1),  give  euch  sales 


representative  2  negotiable  notes,  each  for 
one-half  of  the  balance  of  such  amount,  one 
of  which  shall  be  due  not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  such  agreement 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  twice  the  highest 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  states  on 
notes  Issued  by  It  during  any  3-day  period 
including  such  date  to  be  due  in  12  months 
and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  due  not 
later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  such 
agreement  and  shall  bear  Interest  at  twice 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  notes  issued  by  It  during 
any  3 -day  period  Including  such  date  to  ba 
due  in  24  months. 

TITLE   n — CONTRACTS   BETWEEN   SALES 
REPBESENTATIVira  AND  PRINCIPALS 

CONTRACT  TERMS 

Sec.  201.  Any  contract  between  a  sales  rep- 
resentative and  a  principal  under  which  such 
sales  representative  shall  solicit  ordera  for 
the  merchandise  of  such  principal  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
following  Items : 

(1)  The  rate  of  commission  to  be  paid  by 
such  principal  to  such  sales  representative 
for  orders  accepted  by  such  principal  from 
an  account  of  such  sales  representative,  and 
a  statement  of  any  other  form  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  by  such  principal  to  such 
sales  representative. 

(2)  The  amount  apd  method  of  payment 
of  any  advance  on  the  future  compensation 
of  such  sales  representative  to  be  g^ven  by 
such  principal  to  such  sales  representative, 
and  the  terms  under  which  such  principal 
will  recover  such  advance. 

(3)  The  amount  of  notice,  if  any,  such 
principal  shall  give  such  sales  representative 
before  terminating  such  sales  representative 
from  an  account,  and  the  manner  in  which 
any  such  notice  shall  be  given. 

(4)  A  description  of  the  sales  territory,  if 
any,  assigned  to  such  sales  representative 
and  a  statement  of  whether  such  territory 
will  be  an  exclusive  territory  of  such  sales 
representative  with  respect  to  the  merchan- 
dise, or  a  line  of  merchandise,  of  such  prin- 
cipal. 

(5)  The  terms,  if  any,  under  which  dis- 
putes between  such  principal  and  such  sales 
representative  shall  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, including,  if  such  disputes  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  the  method  to  be 
used  in  selecting  the  arbitrator. 

(6)  The  ownership  of  any  samples  fur- 
nished by  such  principal  to  such  sales  repre- 
sentative for  use  in  business. 

(7)  The  number  of  days  after  an  order  for 
the  merchandise  of  such  principal  is  trans- 
mitted by  such  sales  representative  to  such 
principal  within  which  such  principal  must 
notify  such  sales  representative  whether 
such  order  has  been  accepted  or  rejected. 

(8)  The  terms.  If  any,  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  be  paid  a  commis- 
sion for  an  order  which  was  transmitted  by 
such  sales  representative  to  such  principal 
before  the  termination  of  such  sales  repre- 
sentative from  the  account  from  which  such 
order  was  transmitted,  but  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  such  principal  after  such  termina- 
tion. 

(9)  The  terms,  if  any,  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  receive  copies  of 
shipping  documents  which  relate  to  mer- 
chandise shipped  by  such  principal  to  an  ac- 
count of  such  sales  representative. 

(10)  The  terms.  If  any,  under  which  such 
sales  representative  will  be  allowed  to  solicit 
orders  for  the  merchandise  of  other  princi- 
pals. 

DUTIXS  or  PRIKCIPAI. 

Sbc.  202.  Any  principal  who  enters  Into  a 
contract  with  a  sales  representative  under 
which  such  sales  representative  shall  solicit 
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orders  for  the  merchandise  of  such  principal 
sbaU— 

(1)  Inform  such  sales  representative,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  in  sucb 
contract,  of  such  principal's  receipt  of  each 
order  from  an  accoiint  of  such  sales  repre- 
sentative; 

(2)  furnish  such  sales  representative, 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  In 
such  contract,  copies  of  all  Invoices  and  credit 
memorandums  issued  with  respect  to  salee 
in  the  assigned  geographic  territory,  if  any, 
of  such  sales  representative; 

(3)  fvunlBh  such  sales  representative 
monthly  statements  of  commissions  due  such 
sales  representative;  and 

(4)  provide  such  salee  representative,  upon 
the  request  of  such  sales  representative — 

(A)  an  accounting  showing  each  sale  made 
by  such  principal  In  the  preceding  12  months 
In  the  assigned  geographic  territory.  If  any, 
of  such  sales  representative; 

(B)  Information  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ter which  Is  related  to  any  claim  by  such 
sales  representative  against  such  principal 
for  a  commission;  and 

(C)  access  to  the  records  of  such  principal 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  Information 
supplied  imder  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  An  action  to  enforce  any 
rights  of  liabilities  created  by  this  Act  may 
be  brought  In  a  district  court  of  the  Umted 
States  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  or  In  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  action  arising  under 
this  Act  which  Is  brought  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  action  may  be 
brought  In  the  Judicial  district  where  aU  the 
plaintiffs  reside  in  addition  to  any  other  Ju- 
dicial district  provided  by  law. 

(c)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
Act  later  than  5  years  after  the  right  to 
such  action  first  arises. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  by  any  sales 
representative  against  any  principal  under 
this  Act,  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue 
of  whether  such  principal  acted  without 
good  cause  shall  rest  on  such  principal. 

(e)  In  any  successful  action  brought  by  a 
sales  representative  under  this  Act,  the 
court  may  award  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  the  cost  of  the  action  to  such  8al«»s  rep- 
resentative. 

WAIVER  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  302.  Any  provision  in  any  contract 
between  any  sales  representative  ano  any 
principal  requiring  such  sales  representative 
to  waive  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  void. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec  303.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
date  or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy 
sales  representative  under  the  law 

State. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  304.  Sections  101,  201,  and  202 
Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of 
ment  of  this  Act. 


Invall- 
of  any 
of  any 


of  this 
90-day 
enact- 


THE  WYE  OAK  PLANTED  ON 
GROUNDS  OP  U.S.  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  GDDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoho  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wye  oak 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  white  oak  in 
the  United  States   and  is   the  official 


Maryland  State  tree.  And  now,  one  of  its 
"children"  has  come  to  Capitol  win, 

On  Monday,  April  4,  a  sapling  from 
the  great  tree  was  presented  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  was  planted  along  one  of  the 
roadways  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
grounds.  I  was  delighted  to  see  this  hap- 
pen as  a  part  of  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial and  also  as  a  celebration  of  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  f  oimding  of  the  Mary- 
land Forest  Service. 

Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, made  these  very  appropriate  re- 
marks on  this  occasi(m: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  preaent,  on 
behalf  of  aU  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  this  sapling  of  the  Wye  Oak  for 
planting  on  the  grounds  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  Hie  great  sirmbollsm  surrounding 
this  ceremony  cannot  be  overlooked  or  over- 
stated. 

The  Wye  Oak,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  white  oak  In  the  United  States,  be- 
came the  official  Maryland  State  Tree  on  June 
1,  1941,  by  an  act  of  the  general  asennbly. 

The  tree,  which  is  estimated  to  be  over 
435  years  old.  Is  located  In  Talbot  County  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  Hie  Wye  Oak, 
which  has  endured  longer  than  any  othor 
living  thing  In  the  State,  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  great  Importance  to  Marylandne. 

It  was  almost  100  years  old  when  the  first 
colonist  disembarked  from  the  Ark  and  the 
Dove  to  found  Maryland  In  1634: 

It  was  approximately  236  years  old  wti«i 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
in  1T76; 

It  was  approximately  253  years  old  when 
President  Washington  laid  the  oomeistODe 
for  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  1793; 

It  was  approximately  260  years  old  wben 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  first  oocu- 
pded  the  Capitol  in  1800; 

It  was  ai^roxlmately  274  years  <dd  when 
a  Brttlah  fieet  bombarded  Port  MfHwiiy — 
during  the  War  of  1812 — and  Inqtlred  Frands 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  words  of  our  national 
anthem; 

It  was  approximately  321  years  old  when 
President  Tilncoln  was  first  liutug\irated — 
Just  a  short  distance  from  this  spot— on  the 
eve  of  ova  tragic  Civil  War; 

It  was  approxlQUMtely  322  years  old  when 
Union  and  Confederate  forces  clashed  in  the 
bloody  and  significant  Battle  of  Anttotam. 
near  Sharpebiirg  in  Western  Maryland;  and 

It  was  •ppiotim&teilY  401  yean  old  wben 
America  became  Involved  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Ita  age  and  Ite  massive  size  (drcumferenoe 
of  the  tnmk  over  32  feet,  helght-ioe  feet, 
crown  spread — 160  feet)  give  it  the  charac- 
teristics of  strength,  endurance,  and  poma- 
nence  which  are  most  comfortli^  to  a  people 
whoae  fast-paced  lives  are  dominated  by  the 
ooncepta  of  newness  and  change. 

1976  marks  the  Bicentennial  of  our  Na- 
tion's independence.  This  celebration  gives 
each  of  us  an  opportunity  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  American  apMt.  After  a  period 
of  ^«at  difficulty  for  our  people  and  our 
Nation — politically,  economically,  mlUtarlly-^ 
we  need  to  rekindle  ova  national  self-con- 
fidence so  that  we  can  once  again  look  to 
the  future  with  optimism  and  pride. 

The  Bicentennial  Celebration  will  have 
served  us  well  if  it  helps  to  renew  ttie  Ameri- 
can spirit  and,  in  doing  so,  imleasbes  our 
Nation's  creativity  which  will  enable  us  to 
find  new  solutions  to  tiie  problems  that  con- 
front us. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  that 
1976  also  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Maryland  Forest  Service.  This 
fine  State  agency  has  managed  Maryland's 


woodland  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote conservation,  economic,  recreational, 
and  environmental  considerations.  During 
ito  seven  decades,  the  Maryland  Vanst  Serv- 
ice has  had  fo\ir  talented  and  dedicated  State 
Foresten,  including  Adna  R.  (Pete)  Bond 
who  Is  with  us  today. 

AU  Marylanders  are  thankf\il  for  the  ton^ 
sightedness  of  the  Maryland  Oeneral  Aamn- 
bly  which  established  the  State  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  1906,  and  for  the  enlightened  leader- 
ship our  State  Foresten  have  provided  over 
the  last  70  yean. 

April  7,  1976  marks  Maryland's  observance 
of  Arbor  Day.  a  time  set  aside  each  year  for 
the  iriantlng  of  trees.  It  is  Indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  te  participate  in  this  Arbor  Day 
celebration,  which  falls  during  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  year,  by  presenting  this  sapling 
of  the  Wye  Oak  for  planting  on  the  Capitol 
grounds. 

In  closing,  let  me  note  that  today's  cere- 
mony has  great  symbolism  because  so  many 
divergent  elements  oome  together  In  natural 
harmony.  (1)  the  Wye  Oak,  symbol  of  Bfary- 
land — ^Ite  history — ite  traditions — its  contri- 
butions to  America;  (2)  the  Capitol,  symbol 
of  our  Federal  Oovemment  and  guardian  of 
otir  liberties;  (3)  the  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution  gives  each 
of  us  an  opportunity  to  restudy,  reflect,  and 
rededlcate  oiu-selves  to  the  principles  set 
forth  by  our  forefathere  200  years  ago;  (4) 
and  Arbor  Day,  the  time  each  year  wlien  we 
focus  OUT  attention  on  ovi  abundant  wood- 
lands and  the  need  to  preserve  and  renew  this 
valuable  resource. 

The  Wye  Oak,  Maryland's  State  Tree,  is  a 
towering  giant  whose  lifespan  has  completely 
encompassed  the  entire  history  of  Brlttah 
North  America  and  the  United  States.  The 
sapling  we  are  planting  today  embodlea.  in 
a  way,  a  form  of  immortality  for  this  great 
tree.  I  hope  that  our  deaoendanti.  oenturlM 
from  now,  will  find  this  White  Oak  aUve  and 
weU  on  the  ground  of  the  Capitol.  The  origi- 
nal Wye  Oak  hae  seen  the  settlement  at  18 
British  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America;  the  American  Reroltitlon: 
and  the  emergence  of  a  small,  weak.  loosely 
united  nation;  and  ite  subsequent  emer- 
gence as  a  continent-spanning  supeipower.  It 
has  also  overseen  the  constant  strug^e.  by 
our  people,  to  "establish  a  more  perfect 
union" — based  on  liberty.  equaUty.  freedom, 
and  Justice.  Likewise,  no  building  more 
symbolizes  the  virtues  of  our  Bepreeentatlve 
Republic  than  does  the  United  States  Capitol 
and  I  woul(^  hope  that  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liboty.  democracy,  and  Jnstloe. 
which  the  C^>itol  so  proudly  represents.  Our 
zeal  for  liberty  must  never  flag,  a  point  which 
was  stated  most  clearly  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
when  he  said.  "We  must  be  willing  to  pay  a 
price  for  freedom,  for  no  prloe  that  Is  ever 
asked  for  it  Is  half  the  cost  of  doing  without 
it." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  youNG  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today  through  April 
14,  1976,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McHucH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Lehman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness In  the  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDE  US  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f <  llowlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  finy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  v^as  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Fisher) 
their  remartcs  and 
matter:) 
Mr.  Anntinzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 


bo  revise  and  extend 
include  extraneous 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for 


5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Retjss,  for  5  m  Inutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  f oi '  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  C'P  REMARKS 


re  marks 


N) 


extra  aeous 


Nsw' 


two 


Ml  smbers 


By  unanimous 
revise  and  extend 
to: 

Mr.  Moss  to  insert 
ately  after  rollcall 
AprU  8.  1976. 

(The  following 
guest  of  Mr.  Myer; 
and  to  include 

Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 

Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  In 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Fisher) 
traneous  material:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Montgomery 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in 

Mr.  Annunzio  In 

Mr.  Anderson  of 
instances. 

Mr.  Rose  in  two 

Mr.  MATSxmAGA. 

Mr.  MiLFORO. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Rancel  In  10 

Mr.  Obey  in  10 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Breaux  in  10 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Teague. 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  McDonald  of 
stances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Brodhead. 


co4sent,  permission  to 
was  granted 


Members  (at  the  re- 
of  Pennsylvania) 

matter:) 
York. 


three 


SI? 


instances, 
instances. 
California  in  three 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the 
titles  were   taken 
table  and,  imder 
follows : 


S.  2981.  An  act  to 
for  the  Indian  Claims 
year  1977.  and   for  ot|ier 
Committee  on  Interior 

S.  3136.  An  act  to 
Act  of  1964  by 
latlng  to  eligibility, 
tlon,  and  tightening 
other  purposes;  to  the 
culture. 


statement  immedi- 
.  181  on  Thursday, 


Instances. 

(at  the  re- 
and  to  include  ex- 


ini  tances. 


ii  stances. 
insi  ances. 


ii  stances. 


Georgia  in  five  In- 


Sena  e  of  the  following 

from   the   Speaker's 

thje  rule,  referred  as 


au'  horlze  appropriations 

Commission  for  fiscal 

purposes;    to  the 

ind  Insular  Aifalrs. 

relorm  the  Pood  Stamp 

Improving  the  provisions  re- 

slmpUfylng  admlnlstra- 

a  ;countablllty,  and  for 

Committee  on  Agrl- 


SENATE    ENROLIeD    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOHTION  SIGNED 


The  SPEAKER 
ture  to  enrolled  bills 
tlon  of  the  Senate  of 


aiinoimced  his  signa- 
and  a  Joint  resolu- 
the  following  titles: 


8.  2444.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  1  to  September 
30  fiscal  year. 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
changes  In  laws  necessary  because  of  the 
October-September  fiscal  year;  and 

SJ.  Res.  35.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
March  13,  1977,  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  ex- 
amined and  found  truly  enrolled  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  assets  between  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians,  California,  Including  certain 
funds  In  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  11598.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30.  1976;  and 

H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  Allen  J.  Eaiender  fellowships  to  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  students,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accora- 
ingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.) , 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  April  13,  1976, 
at  11  a.m.  ^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3007.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  budget  amend- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (Federal-aid 
highways)  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-450) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3008.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1976  and  an  amendment  to  the  request  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Department 
of  Transportation  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-451);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3009.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1977  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-452) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3010.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  OfiRce  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port of  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  of  AprU  1, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-453) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3011.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certi- 
fication that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  In 
those  areas  to  be  served  by  the  Second  Bacon 


Siphon  and  Tunnel,  and  that  the  lands  to  be 
Irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the  production 
of  agricultural  crops  by  means  of  Irrigation, 
pxirsuant  to  section  1  of  Public  Law  83-172; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

3012.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (InstaUations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  second  annual  report  on  the 
Defense  Industrial  Reserve,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 809  of  Public  Law  93-165;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3013.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
pays  and  allowances  of  the  \inlformed  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3014.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CoimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  CouncU  Act  No.  1-98,  "To  provide  tot 
additional  time  for  Council  review  of  the 
nominees  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Boxing 
and  Wrestling  Commission,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliambla. 

3015.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-379;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Council's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  fop 
fiscal  year  1975  on  the  archeologlcal  and  his- 
toric data  recovery  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  Public  Law  93-291;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interior  an  Insular  Affairs. 

3018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  consolidated  financial 
statement  for  all  of  the  electric  power  gen- 
erating projects  and  the  transmission  sys- 
tem comprising  the  Federal  Colimibla  River 
Power  System,  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-448,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  200, 
714);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3019.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port and  certification  of  physical,  economic, 
and  financial  feasibility  on  construction  of 
the  Ulry;ah  unit  of  the  Central  Utah  project, 
pursuant  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect Act  (Public  Law  90-537);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3020.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jxistice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  8  U.S.C.  1154(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3021.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  and  simplify 
the  program  of  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3022.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 311(d)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration,  and  Ap- 
propriations. 

3023.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  control  Federal  warning 
system  proliferation;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 
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3024.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  actions  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  could  take 
to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating  the  weU- 
being  of  chUdren  and  the  impact  of  relevant 
federaUy  supported  programs;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC PP.Ti=^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  9043.  A  bill  to 
authorize  employees  sind  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  experi- 
ment with  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  as  alternatives  to  present  work 
schedules:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1033).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Conunittee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1141.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  con^iefence  repcHt 
on  HJi.  8235.  A  bill  to  autljtmze  appropria- 
tions for  the  constructioirl^f  cepCam  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  \UiK23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-1034).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  Hoiise 
Resolution  1142.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  12704.  A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration. 
(Rept.  No.  94-1035).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1143.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12838.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Natioual  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  Improvement  of  museum 
services,  to  establish  a  challenge  grant  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-1036).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1144.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  12987.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  the  period  beginning  JvUy  1. 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976,  for 
carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1037).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  of  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Melcheb,  and 
Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.R.  13173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  13174.  A  bill  to  amend  tV)e  act  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1968.  to  require  that  additional  fed- 
erally related  buUdlngs  be  made  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  and  to  require 
that  certain  Federal  officers  exercise  their 
authority  to  prescribe  standards  for  making 
buildings  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  their  authority  to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  such  standards:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 
HJl.  18175.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  enlistment 
of  Vietnamese  and  Camtxtdian  refugees  into 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  under 
certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJi.  13176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  chang- 
ing of  the  status  of  refugees  from  Indochina 
from  that  of  a  parolee  to  that  of  a  permanent 
resident  alien;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  1S177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  r^>eal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Blanchakd.  and  Mr.  Caxb)  : 
HJl.  13178.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotlflca- 
tlon  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  through 
the  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  busi- 
ness concerns  threatened  with  dislocation, 
and  to  affected  communities,  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral support  for  unjustified  dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  13179.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  

By   Mr.   McCOLUBTEB    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ottinges)  : 
HJl.  13180.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  payments 
to  certain  sales  representatives  terminated 
from  their  accounts  without  Justlficatl'>n  to 
provide  for  the  scope  of  contracts  between 
sales  representatives  and  their  principals  and 
for   other   p'orposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  13181.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain   domestic  corporation 
dividends  as  foreign  oU-related  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  13182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1960  to  allow  Federal 
clvU  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  clvU 
defense  agencies  for  natiutU  disaster  reUef, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Fenwick,    and    Mr.    Mttchell    of 
Maryland) : 
HJl.  13183.  A  bill  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  Individuals  to  make  financial  con- 
tributions, in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  their  Federal  income  tax,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 
H.R.  13184.  A  bill  to  increase  from  10  to  15 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  and 
certain  wives  and  widows  of  veterans  are 
eligible  for  educational   assistance;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  (for  himself  and 
Miss  Jordan)  : 
H.R.  13185.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
qiilre  the  Federal  Communications  Conmils- 
sion  to  make  certain  findings  In  connection 
with  Conunlssion  actions  authorizing  spe- 


cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HJl.  13186.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effi- 
cient and  regular  distribution  of  current 
information  on  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STUDD8 : 
HJft.  13187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  certain  fish 
netting  and  fish  nets;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.R.  13188.  A  bill  to  assist  the  construction 
and  operation  of  bum  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.R.  13189.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water    Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965,   as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  October  16, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion     of      additional      historic      propertlea 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
emd  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
HJB.  13190.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  10  to  16 
years  the  period  during  which  veterans  and 
cen^n  wives  and  widows  of  veterans  are  eli- 
gibly for  educational  assistance;  to  the  Oom- 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  'Bon.  Res.  612.   Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
seU  six  O-130  aircraft  to  Egypt  (transmittal 
No.  76-47);   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Stti^ 
LivAN,    Mr.    Yateon,    Mr.    Jonks    of 
North    Carolina,   Mr.   Mazzou,   Mr. 
Dent.  Mr.  Caktss,  Mr.  Nex,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland) : 
H.   (Ton.  Res.   613.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Bicentennial  Theme  "Lasting  Independence 
Prom  Empire"  be  adopted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  R^.  1140.  Resolution  to  not  object  to 
the  proposed  exemption  of  residxial  oU  fuel 
from   the   mandatory   petroleum   allocation 
and  price  regulations  (energy  action  No.  1); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

357.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  wine  labeling;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

358.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Tork,  relative  to  the  Nwth- 
east  Rail  Reorganization  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  INC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

440.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  the  town 
board,  Penfleld,  N.T.,  relative  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

441.  Also,  petition  of  the  Oklahoma  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  Oklahoma  City.  OUa., 
relative  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1897:  Jointly,  to  the  Conunltteea 
on  Agriculture,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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MATSDNAGA  WElJcOMES  COST- 
SHARING  CHANGf;  IN  THE  RSVP 
PROGRAM  TO  HKf.P  OLHER  VOL- 
UNTEERS AND  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  SPARK  M. 


MATSUNAGA 


OP   HAW.  01 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  April 


BE  'RESENTATIVES 


12.  1976 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing a  series  of  hearing^  held  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  HouiSte  Select  Ccsmnlt- 
tee  on  Aging,  which  I  lave  the  privilege 
of  chairing,  witnesses  ( xpressed  concern 
over  the  problem  wh  ch  localities  are 
having  in  matching  Federal  funds  in 
the  retired  senior  vohnteer  program — 
RSVP — run  by  ACTIO  fJ.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  brougt:  t  new  meaning  to 
the  term  "retirement"  to  thousands  of 
Americans.  It  has  restored  among  them 
a  feeling  of  usefulnesii  as  contributing 
members  of  our  society 

As  my  colleagues  knc  w,  the  piupose  of 
RSVP  is  to  provide  voli  uiteer  opportuni- 
ties to  older  Americins.  Grants  are 
awarder  by  ACTION  U  >  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  sponsors,  to  help  de- 
velop meaningful  volunteer  opportiml- 
tles.  With  more  than  1 50.000  volunteers, 
RSVP  is  ACTION'S  larg  ;st  volunteer  pro- 
gram by  far. 

RSVP  Is  a  cost-shar|ng  program,  In- 
volving the  Federal  Goternment  and  the 
local  sponsor.  Under  th^  statute,  the  local 
share  of  the  costs  muit  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  total  in  rthe  first  year,  20 
percent  in  the  second  bear,  and  so  on, 
until  in  the  fifth  year,  tne  local  share  re- 
quired may  be  as  high!  as  50  percent. 

Unfortimately,  imtll  very  recently. 
ACTION  chose  to  maintain  the  local 
shares  at  the  maximum  permitted  by 
law.  The  result,  as  wltqess  after  witness 
told  my  subcommittee,  jwas  hardship  on 
the  local  sponsor  as  the  program  ma- 
tured. Financing  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram as  demand  grofrs  Is  a  dlfQcult 
enough  task;  to  be  also  iforced  to  replace 
sharply  declining  Federal  participation 
has  proved  an  Immeilse  hardship  on 
many  RSVP  projects. 

That  Is  why  I  weis  so 
In  the  Federal  Register 
decision  by  ACTION  to 
sharing  formula,  cuttlrg  the  maximum 
local  share  requlremen;  to  30  percent, 
rather  than  50  percent. '  Tie  new  schedule 
Is  as  follows: 

[In  percec  t] 

Federal  Local 
Year  of  project:  share  share 

lat go        10 

2d   80        20 

3d  and  beyond . 70        30 

The  real  meaning  ol 
policy,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
ects  all  over  America  wll 
raising  burden  somewhat 
more  attention  can  be 
the  fine  work  done  by 
teers  in  this  outstanding!  program 
mend  ACTION  for  initiating 
which  obviates  the  neei 
legislative  action.  I  trus  , 


pleased  to  note, 
of  March  12.  the 
modify  its  cost- 


thls  change  In 
hat  RSVP  proj- 
flnd  their  fund- 
eased,  so  that 
directed  toward 
;he  older  volun- 
Icom- 
thls  change, 
for  immediate 
that  no  change 


will  be  made  in  this  new  schedule  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  other  relevant 
congressional  committees. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  DOW,  30  YEARS 
OP  SERVICE  TO  AVIATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  last  month,  Mr. 
James  Dow  retired  after  30  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  aviation.  During  this 
30-year  period,  he  has  advanced  from  an 
air  traflBc  controller  trainee  to  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration encompassing  both  Interna- 
tional and  national  affairs. 

During  his  years  in  Government,  many 
awards  and  honors  for  dlstingruished 
service  have  been  given  to  him.  In  1966 
and  1973,  he  received  the  PAA's  Merito- 
rious Service  Award  In  recognition  of  his 
management  of  the  FAA  enroute  air 
traflSc  control  automated  system.  He  Is 
the  only  two-time  recipient  of  this  award 
in  the  history  of  the  Department.  In  1968, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  pre- 
sented him  with  the  DOT  Meritorious 
Achievement  Award  for  his  extremely 
competent  leadership,  outstanding  per- 
formance of  duties,  and  effective  man- 
agement while  serving  as  director  of 
budget  of  FAA. 

Mr.  Dow  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
many  Innovative  efforts  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  stance  of  air  transporta- 
tion particularly  with  respect  to  flight 
safety.  He  has  successfully  spearheaded 
Federal  aviation  efforts  to  upgrade  requi- 
sites for  aircraft  maintenance  and  pilot 
training  schools;  and  he  has  insisted 
upon  a  continuing  emphasis  on  programs 
aimed  at  Increasing  the  professionalism 
of  pilots  on  flight  safety  matters. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  overall 
flight  safety,  nothing  has  loomed  quite 
as  large  among  Mr.  Dow's  accomplish- 
ments as  his  leadership  in  agency  ac- 
tivities to  automate  the  air  trafflc  con- 
trol subsystem  of  the  National  Airspace 
System— NAS.  This  program  dates  back 
to  March  1961,  when  the  President  asked 
the  FAA  Administrator  "to  conduct  a 
scientific,  engineering  review  of  our 
aviation  facilities  and  related  research, 
and  development  and  to  prepare  a  prac- 
ticable long  route  plan  to  insiure  efiQcient 
and  safe  control  of  all  air  traffic  within 
the  United  States."  From  this  directive 
sprang  the  concept — and  the  impend- 
ing reaUty — of  a  semlautomated  air  traf- 
fic control  system. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  magnificent 
air  traffic  control  system  we  have  today — 
and  It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's 
finest — is  due  in  major  measure  to  the 
expertise  and  devotion  to  duty  of  Jimmy 
Dow.  He  organized  and  served  as  the 
first  Director  of  the  National  Air  Space 


System  PiOgram  Office— NASPO— which 
was  responsible  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  semlautomated 
system  now  In  operation  at  all  air  route 
traffic  control  centers  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States.  Jimmy  held  the 
NASPO  post  until  August  1966,  when  he 
was  relieved  of  that  assignment  to  per- 
mit him  to  attend  Princeton  University 
for  a  year's  study  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  for  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs, an  assignment  to  groom  him  for 
top  agency  administrative  management. 

Mr.  Dow  is  also  recognized  by  industrial 
and  Government  officials  as  having  made 
many  contributions  in  areas  such  as 
financial  management,  congressional  re- 
lations, and  International  affairs.  But 
Jimmy  Dow  Is  more  than  an  expert.  He 
Is  an  Innovator  in  Federal  aviation  mat- 
ters, and  he  has  served  his  country  weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  Mr.  Dow;  I  commend  him  for  hia 
outstanding  service,  and  I  wish  him  well 
In  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 


HATCH  ACT  POLLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

OF   MISflOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  alle- 
gations have  come  to  light  with  regard  to 
H.R.  8617.  a  bill  to  reform  the  Hatch  Act, 
that  do  not  hold  water.  I  want  to  clarify 
this  matter  since  Memben  of  this  body 
will  have  another  opportunity  to  voice 
their  views  on  H.R.  8617  when  we  con- 
sider overriding  the  President's  veto. 

As  Members  who  are  familiar  with  this 
legislation  know,  beyond  pn^blUng 
those  political  activities  which  might 
tend  to  erode  the  career  system  based  on 
merit,  H.R.  8617  permits  those  same  po- 
litical activities  for  Federal  employees  as 
are  already  available  to  other  citizens. 

Opponents  of  HJR.  8617  have  enjoyed 
a  field  day  quoting  self-serving  surveys 
which  allegedly  demonstrate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Federal  employees  op- 
pose modification  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
These  survey  results  are  distortions  of 
the  truth.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  only  objective  and  scientific  study  of 
Federal  employees'  preferences  was  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research  In  1967. 

The  Institute  found  that  38  percent  of 
all  Federal  employees  either  did  not 
know  what  the  Hatch  Act  was  or  could 
not  describe  it.  The  Institute  also  found 
that  Federal  civilian  employees  were 
about  evenly  divided  between  preferring 
greater  political  freedom  and  being  sat- 
isfied with  existing  law.  There  were  vari- 
ations according  to  grade  level,  length 
of  service,  education,  and  extent  of  po- 
litical activism.  Two-thirds  of  all  postal 
employees  sought  greater  political  free- 
dom. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  useful 
to  my  colleagues  In  placing  all  of  the  talk 
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about  "voter  preferences"  in  Its  proper 
perspective.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
In  its  wisdom  will  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  restore  to  our  Nation's 
2.8  million  Federal  employees  their  c<m- 
stitutlonal  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
association. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AVIATOR 
EULOGIZEDN 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  III 

OF   KORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  insert  Into  the  Record  the  following 
article  from  the  Wilmington  Star-News 
Newspapers. 

Warren  Pennington  was  a  man  who 
dared  to  pioneer  in  the  field  of  aviation 
and  who  continued  to  pass  on  his  knowl- 
edge to  future  aviators. 

He  was,  in  a  very  real  way,  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about,  and  at  this  Bicentennial 
time,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  spirit 
and  his  courage. 

The  article  follows: 
Warrxn  Penninoton,  1899-1976 — ^Livino  on 

V^ING 


(By  Cammy  Bain) 

When  Warren  Pennington  was  19,  he 
climbed  into  a  "Jenny"  parked  in  an  open 
field  and  took  off  into  the  wild  blue  yonder. 
Por  the  next  44  years,  he  made  his  Uving  on 
the  wing. 

"In  those  days,  there  weren't  no  airports, 
no  flying  lessons,"  Pennington,  76.  remem- 
bered. "Plying  a  plane  was  like  riding  a  bi- 
cycle. You  Jus'  got  on  an'  rode." 

Por  years  before  he  flew  his  first  "Jenny" 
(a  World  War  I  trainer)  In  1919,  Pennington 
dreamed  of  flying  his  own  airplane. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "a  fella  named 
Beechy  came  to  town  for  an  exhibition.  He 
was  Jus'  flying  a  crate  around.  He  Jus'  set 
there  out  in  the  open.  I  had  a  bicycle — meant 
more  to  me  than  an5rthlDg — but  I  woulda' 
swapped  for  his  plane  In  a  minute." 

At  16  Pennington  tried  to  Join  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  the  airplane  division  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  which  became  the  Air  Force  In  1947. 
and  went  with  a  friend.  Kenyen  Woody,  to 
the  required  physical.  However,  the  age  limit 
was  18. 

"Woody  was  old  enough  so  he  got  In  and  I 
didn't,"  he  said,  "so  1  come  home  and  run 
away  to  Virginia."  Woody  later  became  a  fuU 
colonel  In  the  Air  Force. 

Leaving  home  marked  the  end  of  Penning- 
ton's formal  education.  "Dldnt  go  through 
high  school,"  he  said  with  a  sly  smile.  "My 
hair  never  did  do  right  and  my  teacher 
didn't  like  It.  So  I  Jus'  quit.  I  quit  before  my 
family  found  out  about  It." 

When  Woody  returned  to  Wilmington  after 
the  war.  he  and  Pennington  teamed  up  and 
went  into  business  "barnstorming."  They 
flew  their  airplanes  Into  smaU  towns  up  and 
down  the  east  coast  from  Maryland  to  Florida 
giving  rides  and  exhibitions. 

"Hadn't  one  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
those  days  been  up  in  a  plane."  be  said: 
"People  would  be  out  waltln'  for  me  to  land." 

Although  the  early  airplanes  were  de- 
signed to  carry  a  pilot  and  one  passenger. 
Pennington  ripped  out  the  bucket  seats  and 
InstaUed  a  bench  seat  that  could  accom- 
modate two  passengers.  The  going  rate  was 
tI5  a  ride,  but  Pennington  explained  prtoee 
eventually  went  down. 
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"The  flrat  day  (In  town),"  he  said,  "only 
a  few'd  go  up.  Once  the  other  folks  aaw  that 
the  ride  wouldn't  kUl  'em  that  broke  tbe  Ice 
and  everybody  wanted  to  go."  He  usuaUy 
stayed  two  days  and  then  moved  on  to 
another  small  town. 

A  popular  variation  on  barnstorming  was 
"flying  off  the  beach"  when  Pennington  took 
his  passengers  for  a'  ride  over  the  ocean. 
"We  did  it  at  WrlghtevUle  Beach  for  a  while," 
he  said. 

He  was  flying  off  the  beach  at  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla.,  in  1920  when  he  met  his  wife 
Hazel  Virginia.  After  a  two-month  court- 
ship, they  were  married. 

"We  Jus'  ran  away  in  the  airplane  and  got 
married.  She  liked  to  fly  and  wanted  a  free 
ride,"  he  said.  "No  one  knew  a  thing  about 
it.  I  can  remember  seeing  her  daddy  comln' 
down  the  street.  I  went  two  blocka  outta  my 
way  to  keep  from  speakin'  to  blm." 

In  1927,  he  said,  the  government  re- 
qiilred  all  pUote  be  licensed.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  licensed  pilots  In  the  state  and  was 
nimiber  1541  in  the  country.  "I  -/ould  have 
gotten  my  license  quicker,  but  they  started 
giving  'em  out  at  the  Canadian  border  and 
moved  south,"  he  said. 

"I  knew  every  pilot  on  the  east  coast  back 
then,"  he  said,  "that  Is  ones  that  flew  for  a 
liven'."  Pennington  met  many  famous  avi- 
ators, Including  Charles  Lindbergh,  Amelia 
Earhart  and  Frank  Hawk. 

He  described  Earhart,  the  flrst  woman  to 
fly  the  Atlantic,  as  "Jus  a  stringy-headed  gal 
walking  around  the  St.  Louis  airport."  He  re- 
membered meeting  Lindbergh  when  he  was 
flying  maU  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 

Hawk,  according  to  Pennington,  was  klUed 
while  landing  an  innovation  of  the  20's — 
an  airplane-automobile.  "Tou  were  'spoeed  to 
be  able  to  fly  into  the  airport  and  then  take 
the  wings  off  the  plane  and  go  tour  the 
town,"  he  said. 

Pennington  himself  crashed  twice  but  was 
never  hurt.  "The  Lord  looked  out  for  me." 
he  said.  "Back  in  1926.  the  tail  fell  off  my 
plane  and  I  went  down  through  the  woods 
virlth  it.  Had  two  passengers  with  me  and 
nobody  got  a  scratch."  Later,  he  was  demon- 
strating a  barrel  roll  and  when  he  puUed  back 
on  the  control  stick,  the  stick  came  off  in 
his  hand.  "I  went  down  and  dived  through 
the  woods  again,"  he  said. 

After  Bluethenthal  Field  was  opened. 
Pennington  moved  In  to  give  flying  lessons 
In  1929.  Originally  called  Coastal  Plains  Air- 
ways with  three  airplanes,  the  busineas  grew 
Into  Pennington  Flying  Service  In  1937  when 
his  brother  Jsunes  Joined  the  company.  After 
World  War  II.  the  number  of  aliplanes  had 
grown  to  15,  he  said. 

Pennington  said  he  could  not  even  esti- 
mate the  number  of  pUots  he  trained.  "They 
used  to  say,"  he  said,  "that  the  stm  never 
set  on  our  pUots." 

The  only  time  flying  made  him  nervous,  he 
said,  was  while  training  anti-aircraft  pUots 
at  Camp  Davis  (HoUy  Ridge)  in  1941. 

"I  did  it  for  15  months  but  it  was  the  worst 
flying,"  he  said.  "We  had  to  fly  at  10.000 
feet  at  night  with  no  Ughts.  I  could  see  other 
planes  comln'  but  they  couldn't  see  me." 

Well-known  as  a  pioneer  In  the  fleld  of 
aviation.  Pennington  was  honored  by  tbe 
American  Legion  for  his  part  in  training 
army  pilots.  In  1955,  the  private  terminal 
at  New  Hanover  County  Airport  was  dedi- 
cated to  him. 

"I  bet  I  had  500  pounds  of  newspaper 
clippings,"  he  said.  But  the  clippings  and 
many  mementoes  were  destroyed  when  his 
house  on  Myrtle  Grove  Sound  burned. 

Pennington  said  he  built  the  large  white 
frame  house  in  1941  for  his  wife  and  son. 
EDs  son  Warren  Jr.  was  studying  aeronautical 
engineering  at  Harvard  when  he  was  sent 
to  Germany  with  the  infantry  In  World  War 
n.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  1948. 
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Mrs.  Pennington  died  a  year  and  a  half 
later  and  Pennington  left  the  house  on  tb* 
sound.  "I  dldnt'  have  no  Interest  In  it,"  be 
said.  He  said  the  house  remained  vacant  for 
a  while  and  biu'ned  on  the  very  day  he  sold 
It. 

In  1962,  he  quit  flying.  "I  got  Ured."  he 
said.  "Tou  do  anything  for  44  yean  and 
you'U  get  klnda  tired  of  It." 

Mr.  Pennington  died  Tuesday  morning  in 
Cape  Fear  Memorial  Hospital  foUowlng  an 
illness  of  several  months.  This  interview  was 
conducted  before  be  entered  the  hospital  a 
few  weeks  ago . 


VETOING  THE  HATCH  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  body  gave  final  approval  to  major 
changes  In  the  Hatch  Act  which  since 
1939  has  served  as  protection  of  both 
the  Federal  employee  and  the  public.  It 
has  given  the  Federal  employee  job  pro- 
tection In  that  he  is  judged  on  what  he 
does,  not  who  he  knows.  It  has  given  the 
public  protection  in  enabling  them  to 
deal  with  the  Federal  Government  with 
confidence  that  their  communications 
will  not  result  in  adverse  treatment 
based  on  political  influence. 

Recently  the  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Daily 
Journal  hsMl  a  most  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  results  of  congressional  "reform" 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  I  woiUd  like  to  share 
their  comments  with  my  colleagues: 

Foio  Shouu)  Vxto  Hatch  Act  CHAHoa 

Despite  a  promised  vsto,  the  VS.  Boom 
of  Repreaentatlvaa  thla  wsek  i4>proT«d  a  bUl 
greatly  modifying  tbe  87-jear-old  Hatch  Aet 
which  bans  most  p^tlcal  acttvt^  on  tb» 
part  of  federal  employea. 

The  bill,  a  con^iromlae  of  versloiis  tp' 
proved  earlier  by  both  branches  d  Oongieai, 
now  goes  to  tbe  Senate.  If  It  la  approvad 
there  and  weathers  a  presidential  veto  It 
woiUd  aUow  2.8  million  federal  workers  to 
nin  for  ofllce  and  engage  in  parOaan  poUtlot. 

FroponentB  of  the  measure  contend  the 
bill  would  merely  give  federal  woricers  tbe 
same  rle^ts  enjoyed  by  all  other  dtteens. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  however,  tbe 
Hatch  Act  IB  designed  as  much  to  protect 
dvU  servants  from  political  ooerckm  as  It  la 
to  restrict  theh-  Involvement  in  purely  par- 
tisan activities. 

When  the  law  was  enacted.  It  waa  la 
response  to  a  scandal  Involving  the  mlwme  of 
federal  employes  for  parttsan  p6Utlcal  gain. 

Certainly  It  basnt  eliminated  aU  pcAlttcal 
Influence  from  the  bureaucracy.  But  It  baa 
helped  keep  the  civil  service  from  becoming 
totaUy  poUticized  without  seriously  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  of  government  workers  to 
participate  In  poUtlcal  affairs. 

Itie  Hatch  Act  does  permit  government 
employes  to  vote,  expraaa  tbelr  opintoDS, 
contribute  money  to  campaigns  and  eved 
rim  for  office  as  Independents.  It  does  draw 
the  line  at  allowing  them  to  ralae  money, 
canvass  voters  or  stump  for  candidates  in 
a  partisan  campaign. 

Removing  those  reatrletlons  woiUd  aug- 
ment the  power  of  the  r^>ldly-growlng  pub- 
lic employe  imlons  and  could  lead  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  powerful  political  organization. 

When  the  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939. 
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there  were  far  fewer  federal  employes  than 
there  are  today.  If  the]  e  waa  a  need  then  to 
prevent  the  biireaucncy  from  being  used 
for  partisan  purposes,  l^e  need  Is  even  more 
urgent  today. 

The  present  system 
government    workers 
and  promoted  on  the 
and  capability  Is  much  preferred  to  the  old 
"spoils  system"  In  wbii^  the  level  of  polltl 
cal  activity  was  often  ithe  criteria  for  em- 
ployment or  promotion, 

The  lessons  of  Waltergate  shouldn't  be 
forgotten.  The  Senate  ehould  reject  changes 
In  the  Hatch  Act.  If  II  docs  not.  President 
Ford  should  make  goo  I  on  his  promise  to 
veto  the  bill. 
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JACK  ANDERSON 
REPORT  OI^ 


lECOUNTS  GAO 

THE  B-1 


HON.  ROBERT 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Monday,  Apiil  12.  1976 


W.  EDGAR 


r:  spresentatives 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  S]  >€aker,  last  week,  a 
large  number  of  my  c(  lUeagues  supported 
an  amendment  to  th(!  Defense  procure- 
ment authorization  bl]  1  which  would  have 
deferred  fimdlng  for  ti  le  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram. I  felt  that  it  wp.s  unfortunate  for 
this  effort  to  find 
majority. 

There  was  a  provocbtlve  article  in  last 
Simday's  Washington 
derson,  pointing  out 
backs  which  make  this  plane  controver- 
sial. I  urge  my  colleagi  les  to  read  it: 

PoLmcAL  Tdrbttlence:   Wn.L  the  B-1 
\  Bk  GaoufiDiED? 

(By  Jack  Adderson) 
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however.  Into  the  backrooms  of  the  Penta- 
gon. Last  month,  they  completed  a  closely 
guarded,  56-page  staff  report  on  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. The  cover,  trimmed  In  orange.  Is  em- 
blazoned with  a  big,  black  "Secret"  stamp. 

Most  of  the  pages  are  stamped  "Unclassi- 
fied." but  these  contain  the  more  trivial  find- 
ings. Security  experts  tell  us  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  withhold  from  the  public  the  general 
facts.  We  win  omit  specific  performance  fig- 
ures, which  are  legitimate  secrets.  But  here 
are  the  highlights,  which  the  Air  Force  would 
rather  hush  up : 

It  Is  essential  for  any  bomber  to  escape 
Its  base  quickly  after  a  warning  Is  received 
of  an  Impending  attack.  The  secret  GAO  re- 
port claims  that  the  B-1  still  cannot  get 
away  In  time.  According  to  the  government 
auditors,  no  schedule  has  been  established  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  B-1  experimental  planes  have  encoun- 
tered severe  vibrations  during  tests.  Yet 
neither  the  cause  nor  cost  of  the  buffeting 
have  been  determined.  "In  addition,"  states 
the  report,  "it  is  uncertain  whether  buffet 
and  vibration  at  the  present  levels  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  B-1  to  carry  out  a 
typical  mission." 

The  Air  Force  wants  to  go  ahead  with  pro- 
duction without  testing  the  B-l's  all-weather 
capability,  weapons  delivery  and  defensive 
avionics. 

An  airframe  strength  test  was  also  de- 
leted from  the  B-1  program  In  1970.  de- 
spite military  specifications  requiring  It,  for 
cost  reasons.  The  GAO  believes  the  Air  Force 
should  reconsider  this  decision. 

Contrary  to  Pentagon  instructions,  the 
auditors  reported,  "minimum  performance 
thresholds  have  not  been  established  for  the 
B-1  weapons  system.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  cost  and  schedule  thresholds  which  are 
also  required  by  the  (Defense  Department) 
Instructions." 

The  B-1  Is  supposed  to  carry  Short  Range 
Attack  Missiles,  known  Inside  the  Pentagon 
simply  as  SRAMs.  According  to  the  secret 
findings,  it  Is  "questionable"  whether  SRAMs 
win  be  available  as  fast  as  the  B-ls  are  sched- 
uled to  come  off  the  production  hne.  If  the 
decision  is  made  to  go  ahead  with  the  B-1, 
therefore.  Its  weapons  system  may  have  to 
be  changed. 

SRAMs  from  the  existing  B-52  force  could 
be  diverted  to  the  new  B-ls.  But  the  report 
warns  this  would  result  In  a  "decrease  In 
operational  readiness  of  the  B-62  force." 

The  P-10  engines,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  instaUed  in  the  new  bomber,  don't  meet 
the  contract  specifications  for  weight,  fuel 
consiunptlon  and  bird  Ingestion.  According 
to  the  auditors,  excessive  weight  will  In- 
crease the  fuel  constmiption  and  reduce  the 
bomber's  range.  The  overweight  engine  could 
also  Ingest  a  medium-sized  bird  In  flight, 
with  dangerous  consequences. 

The  auditors  called  attention  to  antici- 
pated cost  overruns  of  $323.2  million  from 
three  of  the  four  contractors — Rockwell,  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

The  fourth  contractor  has  submitted  a 
happy  report.  Boeing  Is  expected  to  complete 
Its  part  of  the  B-1  contract  with  an  astonish- 
ing, anticipated  cost  underrun  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion. 

The  prestigious  Brookings  Institution, 
meanwhile,  has  conducted  Its  own  study  and 
has  concluded  cautiously  that  the  B-1  pro- 
gram Is  not  needed.  Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.), 
the  Hotise  gadfly,  has  also  criticized  the  B-1 
spending  sharply. 

The  resulting  political  turbulence  may 
ground  the  B-1  bomber  before  It  can  be  put 
Into  service.  For  on  Capitol  Hill,  military  ap- 
propriations no  longer  are  held  sacred.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  become  wary  of  new 
weapons,  which  have  been  proliferating 
faster  than  they  can  be  asslmUated. 

The  advocates  of  dubious  weapons  usuaUy 
fight  for  them  In  all  sincerity,  gentilnely  be- 
lieving them  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of 
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the  country.  And  some  officers  argue  that  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  gfunble  In  order  not 
to  get  left  behind  In  the  technological  race. 
But  the  great  corporate  scramble  for  de- 
fense dollars  Is  now  receiving  close  scrutiny 
on  Capitol  HUl. 


RESIDENT  ALIEN  STATUS 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF    NZW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12.  1976 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  aware,  tills  month  marks 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. A  year  ago,  amidst  rumors  of  Im- 
pending slaughter  and  panic,  over  132,- 
000  inhabitants  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  sought  refuge  on  our  shores.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  our  country  wel- 
comed these  refugees  in  a  manner  in 
keeping  with  our  heritage  as  a  haven 
to  the  oppressed. 

In  their  first  year  in  our  country  these 
new  residents  have  done  well.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  household  heads  are  now 
working  and  the  average  Income  of  ref- 
ugee families  has  steadily  Increased.  In 
addition,  majiy  refugees  are  now  attend- 
ing schools  that  will  lead  to  better  jobs 
and  faster  cultural  integration. 

As  a  group,  the  refugees  seem  to  em- 
body the  spirit  of  hope  and  the  desire 
to  work.  There  are  some  refugees,  how- 
ever, who  are  experiencing  frustration 
despite  their  good  intentions.  Many  of 
these  individuals  are  former  employees 
of  our  Government;  namely,  the  depart- 
ment of  Defense,  AID.  U8IA,  and  the 
CIA.  Some  of  them  fled  their  homeland 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  felt  their 
coinnectlon  with  the  United  States  placed 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Their  fear,  in  my  opinion,  was 
not  without  justification. 

It  seems  patently  unfair  that  the  same 
individuals  who  diligently  served  us  in 
Vietnam  should  now  receive  less  than 
sympathetic  understanding  from  us  here. 
Specifically  in  question  is  rigid  adherence 
to  the  2-year  requirement  in  effect  for 
obtaining  a  "resident  alien"  statas.  The 
Indochinese  refugees,  after  losing  their 
homeland,  their  possessions,  and  even 
members  of  their  family,  are  now  being 
asked  to  adhere  to  procedures  formulated 
without  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances at  hand.  I  can  think  of  no  clearer 
example  of  bureaucratic  thinking  and 
redtape. 

The  disadvantages  they  have  suffered 
under  their  current  "parolee"  status  are 
numerous.  For  some  refugees,  ultimate 
success  or  falliu-e  in  adjusting  to  life  in 
the  United  States  Is  at  stake.  Many 
former  career  civil  servants  cannot  apply 
for  Federal  or  State  jobs.  Former  mili- 
tary personnel  are  unable  to  work  In  any 
capacity  for  our  Armed  Forces.  And,  per- 
haps most  Importantly  for  younger  ref- 
ugees, State  tuition  benefits  are  denied 
to  students,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  meet  the  otherwise  applicable  cri- 
teria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  spirit  reflecting  the 
approach  our  Founding  Fathers  would 
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have  taken  to  this  injustice,  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  bills  recognizing  the  unique 
circumstances  of  the  refugees.  HJl. 
12345  will  exempt  the  refugees  from  the 
2-year  requirement  in  receiving  "resi- 
dent alien"  status.  HJl.  12346  will  allow 
former  members  of  the  military  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia 
to  enlist  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 


BENJAMIN   LEE   SHUFF 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  MABYLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Frederick  County  lost  one  of  its  best 
known  and  well-loved  citizens  with  the 
passing  of  Benjamin  Lee  Shufl.  Ben 
Shuff  was  a  man  widely  known  and  re- 
spected In  Frederick  County  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  National  Bank  In  Frederick 
since  1921  rising  to  the  top  position  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive oflBcer. 

Ben  Shuff 's  passing  leaves  a  void  in  the 
community  which  will  be  difQcult  to  fill. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  obituary  editorial  from  the  Frederick 
News  regarding  Mr.  Shuff  and  his  life: 

Benjamin   Lee  Shuff 

One  of  Frederick's  most  beloved  citizens — 
Benjamin  Lee  Shuff — is  no  longer  In  our 
midst.  He  Is  only  missing  in  person — it  will 
be  many  years  before  all  of  those  who  knew — 
who  loved  him — who  were  Indebted  to  him 
for  countless  coiu-tesies,  words  of  advice  and 
acts  of  great  assistance  are  no  longer  around 
to  remind  others  of  his  honesty,  his  friend- 
ship, his  sincere  Interest  In  people. 

Benjamin  Lee  Shuff  was  first  and  above  aU 
a  sincere  friend  to  thousands,  he  gave  them 
his  word — and  he  stuck  by  it.  He  expected 
the  same  from  those  to  whom  he  gave  so 
much. 

Benjamin  Lee  Shuff  was  a  brilliant  and  as- 
tute banker.  On  December  5,  1971  he  was 
honored  with  a  dinner  at  the  Red  Horse  cele- 
brating his  50  years  of  service  at  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Natlonsd  Bank.  And  while 
tributes  poured  from  the  Maryland  Bankers 
Association,    the    Maryland    State    Banking 
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Commission,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
Maryland's  own  Louis  L.  Goldstein.  UJS. 
Senators  J.  Glenn  Beall  and  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  and  Congressman  Goodloe  E.  Byron, 
thousands  more  came  from  his  friends  and 
business  associates  in  the  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  60  Year  Club  of  the  Md.  Bank- 
ers Association. 

Benjamin  Shuff  was  bom  on  May  27,  1901 
on  a  farm  at  Mlddlepolnt,  near  WolfsvlUe, 
the  son  of  the  late  WlUlam  H.  and  Llnnle  E. 
Barkman  Shuff.  He  was  one  of  ten  children. 
He  attended  public  school  in  WolfsvUle  and 
graduated  from  Mlddletown  High  School  class 
1930.  Later  he  studied  for  four  years  In  ac- 
coimtlng  and  certified  public  accounting 
work  and  spent  a  comparable  period  of  time 
takmg  correspondence  courses  in  banking 
and  economics. 

After  being  employed  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
Copper  and  Iron  Worlcs,  Cvirtis  Bay,  Mary- 
land, diutog  part  of  1919,  and  with  the  Poole 
Engineering  and  Machine  Company.  Balti- 
more, In  1920  as  assistant  auditor,  Mr.  Shuff 
went  to  Fort  Meade  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

In  1921  Mr.  Shuff  became  employed  at  the 
Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank  as  a 
messenger  and  clerk.  He  worked  his  way  up 
gradually  through  the  minor  and  major  of- 
fices of  the  Institution  and  became  consid- 
ered a  capable  executive.  He  was  elected  % 
director  on  June  27.  1944  and  In  1948  was 
named  Executive  Vice  President,  a  newly- 
created  position.  On  August  23,  1955  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank, 
Mr.  Shiiff  was  named  President  to  succeed  the 
late  Robert  E.  Delaplaine. 

Prior  to  becoming  president  Mr.  Shuff 
played  a  prominent  role  In  the  consolidation 
of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  with  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Frederick  on  January  31, 
1953,  under  the  title  of  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanclcs — Citizens  National  Bank  of  Fred- 
erick. Thereafter,  expansion  of  the  bank  con- 
tinued at  an  unprecedented  pace  and  be- 
came the  largest  national  bank  in  Maryland, 
outside  of  Baltimore  with  total  resources  In 
1955  of  $28,373,862.  Under  his  leadership  and 
vision  and  assisted  by  a  rapid  economic 
growth,  the  F&M  Bank  expanded  Its  serv- 
ices to  twelve  locations. 

In  1971  Mr.  Shuff  was  chosen  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
He  personally  insisted  on  dropping  the  title 
of  Chief  Executive  Officer  because  of  his 
falling  health  and  his  desire  to  make  room 
for  new  executives  coming  up  the  ladder 
of  leadership. 

Mr.  Shuff  had  served  as  a  director  in  the 
following  organizations:  Frederick  Gas  Com- 
pany, subsidiary  of  Washington  Gas  Light 
Company;  Investors  Loan  Corporation.  De- 
velopment Credit  Corporation  of  Maryland 
and  Carmack's  Grocery,  Inc.;  Ox  Fibre  Brush 
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Co.;  El  Dorado  Products,  Inc.;  SUver  Cham- 
berlin  Brush  Co.  N.Y.;  Vindobona.  Inc.,  Price 
Electric  Corp.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Hood  College,  Hospital  Aid,  Inc. 
and  W.  A.  RlddeU,  Inc.  of  which  firm  he 
was  also  president. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran 
Church,  WolfsvlUe,  Frederick  Lodge  No.  684 
B.P.O.-Elks,  Catoctln  Club,  Inc.  and  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  was  a  memhwr  at 
long  standing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Frederick  County,  the  International  Plat- 
form Association  and  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Surviving  besides  his  beloved  wife,  the 
former  Elizabeth  C.  Herwlg  whom  he  mar- 
ried on  July  31,  1933  are  two  alsteza,  Mra. 
Eva  Slottlemyer,  Mlddletown.  Mrs.  Baullne 
A.  Brown,  Cascade,  one  brother  ^Ullam  H. 
Shuff,  WolfsvlUe  and  a  niunber  of  mtoce«_»ndL 
nephews.  ^>^ 

Benjilmln  Lee  Shuff  was  a  man  who  i4>- 
preciated  life  and  enjoyed  a  good  sense  at 
humor. 

Frederick  County  owes  you  an  Hredaem- 
able  debt  of  gratitude.  The  oommunity  Is 
a  better  place  to  Uve  becaiise  of  what  you 
have  given.  Mr.  Ben — ^may  you  rest  In  peace  I 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  SECOND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  *»Speaker,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  result  in  a 
23-percent  cut  in  the  size  of  average  pay- 
ments to  college  students  under  the  bas- 
ic educational  opportunity  grant — 
BEOG — ^program.  Therefore,  Congress-' 
men  Rotbal,  Conte,  Pattkn,  Stokes. 
Eaely,  and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  when  it  reaches  the  floor  on 
Wednesday,  April  14,  to  restore  the  aver- 
age size  of  grants  to  students  under  the 
BEOO  program  to  this  year's  level,  as 
wen  as  to  Increase  fimding  for  handi- 
capped education  grants  to  the  States. 
Tlie  following  table  shows  the  impact 
of  the  committee  bill  and  our  amend- 
ment upon  BEOG  award  levels  for  the 
individual  States,  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  it  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion. 


Committee  level     Amendment  level 


Difference 


Totjl $1,010,000,000       $1,315,000,000 

1.  Alabama 24,400,000  32,086,000  7,686,000 

2.  Alaska 400,000  526,000  126.000 

S.Arizona 12,500,000  16,437,500  3,937,500 

4.  Arkansas 10,200,000  13,413,000  3,213,000 

5.  Californie 90,500,000  119,007,500  28,507,500 

6.  Colorado 11,000,000  14,465,000  3,465,000 

7.  Connecticut 7,700,000  10,125,500  2,425,500 

8.  Delaware 2,400,000  3,156,000  756,000 

9.  District  of  Columbia 5,400,000  7,101,000  1,701,000 

10.  Florida 25,700,000  33,795,500  8,095,500 

U.Georgia 21,300.000  28,009,500  6,709,500 

12.  Hawaii 1,600,000  2,104,000  504,000 

13.  Idaho 2,500,000  3,287.500  787,500 

14.  Illinois 45,500,000  55,887,500  13,387.500 

15.  Indiana 16,000,000  21,040,000  5,040,000 

16.  Iowa 12,100,000  15,911,500  3,811,500 

17.  Kansas 11,500,000  15,122,500  3,622,500 

18.  Kentucky 15,900,000  20,908,500  5,008,500 

19.  Louisiana 26,800,000  35,242.000  8,442,000 

20.  Maine 4,900,000  6,443,500  1.543,500 


21.  Maryland 

22.  Massachusetts... 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Minnesota 

25.  Mississippi 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Montana 

28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire. 

31.  New  Jersey 

32.  New  Mexico 

33.  New  York 

34.  North  Carolina... 

35.  North  Dakota.... 

36.  Ohio 

37.  Oklahoma 

38.  Oregon 

39.  Ptnnsylvania 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  South  Carolina... 

42.  South  Dakota.... 


Committae  level 

Amendment  level 

Differenca 

15,400,000 

20,251,000 

4.851,000 

28,200,000 

37. 083, 000 

8.883.000 

38,900,000 

51, 153, 500 

12,253,500 

19.100,000 

25,116.500 

6. 016, 500 

19,600,000 

25.  774,  000 

■    6.174,000 

21. 400, 000 

28,141.000 

6,741,000 

3,500,000 

4,602,500 

1,102,500 

7,500,000 

9.862,500 

2,362,500 

1, 700, 000 

2.  235,  500 

535,500 

3.600,000 

4.734.000 

1,134,000 

26,100,000 

34.  321.  500 

8.221.500 

8,600,000 

11.309, 000 

2.709,000 

95,600.000 

125.714.000 

30,114,000 

32.000,000 

42.  080.  000 

10, 080, 000 

4,000,000 

5, 260.  000 

1,260.000 

40,200,000 

52, 863. 000 

12.663.000 

18,300,000 

24,064,500 

5,764,000 

11.500,000 

15. 122.  500 

3,622,500 

48,000,000 

63.  120,  000 

15.120,000 

4,400,000 

5.  786.  000 

1.386,000 

18.900,000 

24,853,500 

5.953,500 

5,500,000 

7,232,500 

1.732,500 
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43.  Tennessee 

44.  Texas 

45.  Utah 

46.  Vermont 

47.  Virginia 

48.  Washington 

49.  West  Virginia 


THE  WARSAW  GF  ETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  JAMES 


J.  DELANEY 


OF  Nrw 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H  EPRESENTATI VES 

Monday.  April  12,  1976 


Mr.    DELANEY 
Thursday  marks  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Committee  level     Amendment  level 


Difference 


21, 700, 000 

62, 300. 000 

3.100.000 

2. 600. 000 

15, 800, 000 

13, 600, 000 

8. 100. 000 


28. 535. 500 
81. 924. 500 
4. 076, 500 
3.419,000 
20, 777, 000 
17. 884, 000 
10,651,500 


6, 835. 500 

19, 624. 500 

976,500 

819.000 

4. 977. 000 

4.  284, 000 

2,  551. 500 


Committee  level     Amendment  level 


Difference 


50.  Wisconsin 16.600,000  21.829,000  5,229,000 

51.  Wyoming 1,100,000  1,446,500  346.500 

52.  Guam 700,000  920.500  220,500 

53.  Puerto  Rico 36,600,000  48,129,000  11,529,000 

54.  Virgin  Islands 100,000  131,500  31,500 

55.  Another 200,000  263,000  63.000 


YORK 


At.    Speaker,    this 
sacred  celebration 


of  the  Passover  for  ths  Jewish  people  and 
this  weekend  the  solei  nn  commemoration 
of  death  and  renewel  life  for  their  fel- 
low countrymen  who  are  Christians.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  oi  Monday  next  we 
call  to  mind  those  eiirly  dawn  hours  of 
April  19,  1943.  when  the  Jewish  Combat 
Organization  ZOB,  cdmmanded  by  Mor- 
decai  Anzelewicz,  bega.n  its  armed  upris- 
ing against  Nazi  trotps  in  the  ghetto  of 
Warsaw. 

It  was  on  Septembfer  1,  1939,  that  the 
Second  World  War  bggan  with  the  Nazi 
Blitzkrieg  against  Pdland. 
ber  17,  the  Soviet  Un  on  announced  that 
the  Polish  State  witk  which  it  had  re- 
cently signed  a  noni  iggression  pact  no 
longer  existed  and  crossed  the  Polish 
frontier  from  the  east.  Although  War- 
saw held  out  defiantly  until  Septem- 
ber 27,  by  October  5  [combined  Commu- 
nist and  Nazi  forces  lad  conquered  Po- 
land. The  Nazis  decid  jd  on  November  15, 
1940,  to  seal  off  the  entire  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  capital  i  nd  completely  seg- 
regated them  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
They  forced  nearly  one-third  of  War- 
saw's population  into  an  enclosed  ghetto. 
The  invaders  soon  tired  of  their  cam- 
paign of  segregation  knd  starvation  and 
In  the  summer  of  li 
more  drastic  meas 
through  September 
the  first  phase  of  a  sys 
tlon  of  all  Jews  In 
tlon  of  the  Warsaw 
300,000  people  were 
shot. 

It  was  at  2:1^  a.; 
that  the  Warsaw  gheito  was  ringed  by  a 
cordon  of  SS  troopirs.  They  actually 
gave  as  an  excuse  th«  fact  that  only  200 
Jews  had  answered  a]  call  for  workers  to 
be  sent  to  the  Trawfnlkl  concentration 
camp  after  a  higher  ^uota  had  been  set. 
After  12  hoiirs  of  bitt«r  fighting,  the  Nazi 
attackers  were  forced  to  withdraw  tem- 
porarily. Not  a  single  Nazi  remained  alive 
in  the  ghetto  area.  The  courageous  stand 
of  the  Jewish  populat  on  against  the  for- 
eign aggressor  contli  ued  until  May  16. 
organized  resistance  tiving  way  to  guer- 
illa warfare.  Finally, 
almost  ceremonial  act,  the  Nazis  dyna- 
mited the  great  synagogue.  Over  800 
acres  were  utterly  d(  vastated — SS  Gen. 
Juergen  Stroop  repoi  jcA: 

The  former  Jewish  qx^arter  of  Warsaw  Is  no 
longer  In  existence. 


H2  decided  to  use 
Prom  July  22 
Jl  they  undertook 
tematic  extermina- 
}land  and  Uquida- 
fhetto.  More  than 
either  deported  or 

on  April  19,  1943. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  33d  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  reminds  us 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  6  million  Euro- 
pean Jews  and  aa  equal  number  of  other 
Europeans  who  died  in  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  U.  It  reminds  us  of  the  cour- 
age, patience,  and  perseverance  of  a  peo- 
ple who  had  borne  persecution,  suffering, 
and  separation  from  their  homeland  for 
nearly  2,000  years — of  their  spirit  which 
still  inspires  every  man  and  woman  who 
loves  freedom  and  hates  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. But.  above,  all.  it  reminds  us  of 
man's  capacity  for  inhumanity  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  George  Santayana 
noted  so  well,  those  who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  It. 
Let  us  never  forget. 


IWY  COMMISSION  PRESIDENT'S 
LETTER  SUPPORTING  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  CONFERENCES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP   NEW   YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter, 
from  Ms.  Jill  Ruckelshaus,  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  International  Women's  Year 
Commission  expresses  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  National  Women's  Confer- 
ences— which  we  wiU  be  considering  on 
Wednesday  and  restates  the  willingness 
of  the  President's  appointed  commission 
members  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of 
Congress : 

National  Commission  on  the  Ob- 
servance OF  INTEBNATIONAL  WOM- 
EN'S Year,  1975. 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  12,  1976. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzcg. 

U.S.  Representative,  Longworth  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Abzt7g:  As  Presiding 
OfBcer  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Observance  of  International  Women's  Tear, 
I  would  like  to  convey  our  enthusiasm  and 
support  for  the  purposes  of  PL  94^167  which 
you  sponsored. 

The  proposed  state  and  national  confer- 
ences on  women  are  an  historic  event  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  women  of  America.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  way  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  recognize  the  role 
of  American  women  In  contributing  to  our 
proud  history. 

It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  this  nation's  Bi- 
centennial and  International  Women's  Tear 
were  the  occasion  for  the  passage  of  PL  94- 
167.  The  conferences  mandated  by  this  law 
will  be  completely  open  to  the  public  and 
will  enable  citizens  with  very  point  of  view 
to  express  their  opinions  on  the  :?eeds  of 
women.  The  members  of  this  Commission 
will  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  conferences 
accessible  and  interesting  to  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  men  and  women. 


Once  again,  may  I  express  by  gratitude  to 
you  and  your  coUeagues  on  behalf  of  the 
women  of  America. 
Sincerely, 

Jill   Ruckelshaus, 

Presiding  Offlcer. 


URUGUAY:      THE     TORTURE      AND 
DEATH  OF  ONE  MAN'S  SON 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
letter  which  follows  tells  of  the  repres- 
sive situation  in  Uruguay  better  than  any 
statistic  can.  Mr.  Selmar  Balbi,  a  trade 
union  leader  and  teacher,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Bordaberry  concerning  the  death 
of  his  son,  Alvaro  Balbi,  at  the  hands  of 
the  military.  The  letter  which  follows 
was  provided  me  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national: 

Montevideo, 
August  6,  1975. 
To  his  excellence  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,  Don  Juan  Maria  Borda- 
berry. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you  the 
most  difficult  letter  of  my  life,  and  because 
it  Involves  pressing  matters  of  n^oral  reason 
and  conscience,  I  shall  be  ccddly  precise  In 
my  appeal  for  Justice. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  with  regard  for  your  decision- 
making powers,  as  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

I  do  not  seek  condolences,  for  I  need  no 
words  of  consolation.  Every  day  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  the  sympathy  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple. Believe  me,  there  Is  no  element  of  ex- 
aggeration m  this.  Ask  yoxir  own  children. 

As  Head  of  State,  Mr.  President,  only  you 
can  reply  to  me  by  action,  and  the  action  re- 
quired in  this  dreadful  instance — which  un- 
fortunately is  not  unique  In  our  country — 
should  be  a  Just,  exemplary,  definitive  and 
public  punishment,  duly  doctimented  and 
published,  as  is  often  done  through  all  the 
public  media. 

Mr.  President,  my  plea  springs  not  from  any 
mean  spirit  of  revenge,  but  solely  from  a 
longing  to  secure  for  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
the  Republic  the  guarantee  that  random 
murder  will  not  go  unpunished.  I  ask  only 
this  and  in  this  Instance,  nothing  else.  Tou 
hold  the  scales  and  can  Judge  as  the  most 
responsible  officer  In  the  country. 

On  Tuesday.  20  July  last,  my  son  Alvaro 
Balbi,  was  arrested  by  the  Combined  Forces 
[military  and  police — AI)  under  your  com- 
mand, Mr.  President.  My  son  was  Uruguayan, 
31  years  old,  married,  father  of  four  small 
children,  and  an  honest,  hardworking  man. 

All  the  efforts  of  his  wife,  my  young 
daughter-in-law.  to  locat*  him  through  the 
authorities  were  in  vain  Wednesday  the  30th 
passed.  On  Thursday  the  31st  we  pr^jared 
again  to  resimie  the  search.  I  can  assure  you. 
Mr.  President,  that  despite  the  anguish  I  felt 
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as  a  father,  given  the  present  situation  in  the 
country — as  the  father  of  a  large  family  you 
can  doubtless  understand  this  feeling — I  was 
confident  that  at  least  his  life  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  officials  in  yovir  trust. 

What  a  painful  mistake.  Mr.  President! 
Just  after  mid-day  on  Thursday  the  Slst, 
your  officials  personally  Informed  my  son's 
wife  and  my  v«rife,  his  mother,  that  at  one 
o'clock  that  morning  my  son  had  died  from 
an  attack  of  asthma  caused  by  the  cold  and 
that  we  could  reclaim  his  body  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Hospital.  Twelve  hours  after  his  death 
we  had  been  inquiring  about  him  at  several 
offices,  and  no  one  had  bad  any  news  of  his 
arrest! 

Government  forces  detained  a  healthy  man 
In  the  prime  of  his  life,  yet  he  survived  only 
a  little  more  than  a  day  In  their  hands.  I  do 
not  know  the  place  or  exact  time  of  bis 
arrest  or  the  names  of  the  arresting  officers, 
but  the  persons  responsible  are  under  your 
authority.  Mr.  President,  and  only  you  can 
decide  to  identify  them  and  investigate  their 
acts. 

As  you  see.  President  Bordaberry,  my  son 
was  very  young.  The  doctors  who  had  treated 
him  for  simple  ailments  can  tell  you  that 
despite  his  slender  build,  he  was  healthy  and 
strong.  Of  course,  he  did  not  suffer  from 
asthma  or  any  other  chronic  illness.  His  tem- 
perament— Innumerable  witnesses  will  con- 
firm It — ^was  cheerful,  sociable  and  energetic. 
He  worked  eight  or  more  hours  a  day  In  a 
highly  responsible  Job.  He  studied  at  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music,  Intending  to 
Join  the  Official  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  he 
was  a  distinguished  pupil.  Having  completed 
his  studies  of  the  piano  and  having  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  violin  and  gnltar,  he  started 
about  a  year  ago  to  study  the  bassoon  In 
order  to  Join  the  orchestra.  He  often  missed 
his  lunch  to  work  with  his  piano  teacher  on 
keyboard  harmonics,  which  fascinated  him. 
He  composed  music.  The  strain  of  earning  a 
livelihood  hindered  his  creativity  because  he 
was  poor  and  had  a  sizeable  family.  He  was 
not  the  sort  of  man.  believe  me.  who  would 
die  of  cold  or  from  asthma.  Furthermore,  he 
had  never  suffered  from  asthma  nor  from  any 
other  serious  illness. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  when  I  collected 
his  clothes  from  the  hospital,  together  with 
his  wedding  ring,  they  handed  me  his  under- 
clothes, woolen  pullover,  his  suit,  overcoat 
and  winter  shoes.  Whence  came  the  cold — a 
chill  capable  of  killing  a  healthy,  young, 
well-nourished  man?  There  was  torture,  Mr. 
President.  Why  were  his  clothes  mud- 
stained?  Why  was  his  head  bandaged? 

Mr.  President,  In  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Commissioner  Tellechea  of  the  Second  Police 
Department  (I  am  not  certain  if  this  Is  his 
exact  designation)  told  me  that  he  was  an 
honest  man.  assured  me  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  what  had  happened, 
and  said  that  his  function  In  the  matter  was 
merely  administrative.  Having  ^x>ken  only 
once  before  to  Senor  Tellechea,  I  have  no 
special  reason  to  accept  his  word.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  even  publicly.  For  this 
reason  I  understood  him  when  he  added,  I 
quote,  "This  mochuelo  was  thrown  at  me  at 
noon  today."  This  was  about  4  p.m.  on  the 
2nd.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  what  Senor 
Tellechea  meant  when  he  used  this  contemp- 
tuous police  slang  with  his  natural  blunt- 
ness?  To  me  mochuelo  sounds  like  some 
unwelcome  burden  sloughed  off  on  someone 
else  to  avoid  embarrassment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  accusa- 
tions. I  am  saying  only  what  I  think  and  feel. 
All  the  evidence  suggests  that  my  son  was 
killed  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Combined 
Forces.  It  is  up  to  you  to  Investigate,  but  I 
want  to  say  this :  In  Uruguay  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  exist.  Not  even  the  highest 
Judicial  authority,  even  when  faced  by  the 
gravest  crimes,  can  condemn  the  most  vicious 
of  criminals  to  death.  No  one,  therefore,  had 
the  right  to  kill  my  son.  Even  If.  as  is  some- 
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times  suggested,  an  excess  of  uncontroUed 
zeal  led  to  his  murder,  only  the  most  absolute 
Impunity  could  have  concealed  this  crime. 

Mr.  President,  ovu-  family  Is  large  and,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  highly  esteemed.  Mr. 
President,  make  your  own  inquiries,  or  in- 
struct others  to  ask  in  Agraclada,  Dolores  or 
Mercedes  In  the  province  of  Soriano,  our  place 
of  origin.  On  my  father's  side  we  descend  di- 
rectly from  Colonel  Tomas  Gomez,  hero  of 
the  Crusade  of  the  33.  In  that  r^on  otir 
kinsmen  stUl  maintain  the  family  home  that 
belonged  to  his  daughter.  Dona  P&lmlra,  my 
great-grandmother.  My  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  Judge  there  and  was  respected  even 
during  the  civil  war.  On  my  mother's  side  we 
descend  from  Garibaldi's  compatriots,  and 
one  of  her  brothers,  Alberto  Mazzeo.  was  a 
disciple  to  Vaz  Ferrelra,  the  poet  and  jour- 
nalist in  the  service  of  freedom  who  was 
stabbed  to  death  In  1918  by  a  mercenary  who 
escaped  punishment.  His  heritage  was  a  son. 
Arbello  Ramirez,  my  cousin,  historian  of  our 
country  and  a  dearly  admired  teacher.  He  was 
shot  In  the  neck  on  his  way  to  lecture  at 
the  Alfredo  Vazquez  Acevedo  Institute  one 
evening  in  1961.  His  assassin  is  stlU  at  large. 
Now  my  Alvaro,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want 
crime  to  go  unpvmished,  whoever  the  crim- 
inal, whoever  the  victim. 

Tou  can  siirely  understand,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  man  like  myself  must  speak  In  the 
first  person,  educated  as  I  am  in  such  a  severe 
family  school.  So  far,  I  have  referred  only 
to  the  most  costly  contribution  we  have 
made,  which  is  blood,  and  not  to  the  smaller 
but  no  less  heroic  contribution  of  daUy  work. 
Alvaro  was  deeply  affected  by  this  back- 
ground, not  the  least  because  of  his  own 
temperament.  Of  course.  In  a  family  of  such 
traditions,  many  Ideas  and  professions  play 
a  formative  part.  But  so  do  inherent  har- 
mony, love  and  tolerance,  and  so,  above  aU. 
do  moral  integrity  and  manly  virtue.  We 
could  be  killed  but  not  broken. 

Therefore,  If  my  noble  and  blessed  son,  fol- 
lowing the  traditions  of  his  family  and  of 
Uruguay,  committed  some  fault  In  light  of 
the  present  situation  In  the  RepubUc — and 
I  admit  that  he  might  have  committed  an  act 
that  Is  punishable  under  the  present  govern- 
ment— I  state  categorically  and  fervently.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  know  and  affirm,  staking  my 
own  life  on  it,  that  young  Alvaro  Balbi  could 
not  have  committed  the  slightest  offence 
against  human  morality.  And  this  reveals  to 
the  very  soul  of  the  nation  the  monstrous 
gravity  of  the  crime  against  hl»  iife. 

A  few  hours  before  my  son's  death,  the 
police  raided  his  house.  I  assure  you  that 
there  was  nothing  incriminating  on  the 
premises.  Just  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
found  at  the  shop  where  he  worked  or  in  tha 
home  of  his  employer.  The  police  acted  cor- 
rectly, but  as  they  were  leaving,  one  of  the 
policemen  asked  my  daughter-in-law.  "lent 
your  husband's  father  a  trade  union  lead- 
er?" That  question  haunts  me.  Is  it  that  my 
status  as  a  trade  union  organizer  led  to  my 
son's  death?  What  policeman  asked  that 
question? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  po- 
litical Ideas,  yours  or  mine.  But  I  must  tell 
you  that  my  background  and  my  political 
and  phUosophlcal  convlctlona — ^whlch  were 
shared  by  my  son  on  whom  I  Imposed  noth- 
ing— have  led  me  to  consider  others  not  as 
strangers  but  as  kinsmen,  to  listen  to  their 
problems  and  to  help  them.  Although  these 
convictions  are  sustained  by  the  objective 
truth  that  the  happiness  of  one  depends  al- 
ways on  the  happiness  of  all,  the  real  weight 
of  these  convictions  is  that  they  come  from 
my  life  among  people  who  have  always  work- 
ed hard  for  a  living  and  whose  convictions 
are  forged  in  the  heat  of  their  dally  work. 
Nothing  could  weaken  those  convictions  In 
me  or  In  Alvaro. 

Many  of  my  social  and  political  activities 
are  undoubtedly  under  surveillance  by  the 
state  authorities,  and  sozae  of  the  entries  In 
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their  files  are  probably  true.  But  perhi^ss  my 
most  important  activities  are  not  recorded.  I 
want  you  to  know  something  about  me  so 
that  you  can  understand  my  son.  I  am  62 
years  old.  I  have  spent  nearly  50  of  those 
years  in  the  service  of  my  fellow  men.  Apart 
from  certain  modest  political  involvement, 
my  activities  began  when  I  was  aged  13 
among  the  students  of  Mercedes,  petitioning 
to  save  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  Eventually  I  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  Student  Association. 
Shortly  after  completing  my  training  as  a 
schoolteacher.  I  founded  the  first  teachers' 
association  in  Dolores  and  some  time  later 
became  a  leader  for  30  years  of  the  Uru- 
giiayan  teachers'  union.  I  was  democratically 
elected  to  represent  the  union  on  numerous 
occasions  both  at  home  and  abroad.  My  pro- 
fession was  that  of  schoolteacher,  headmas- 
ter and  a  lecturer  at  the  Labour  University, 
and  my  work  was  esteemed.  As  a  result  of 
my  pedagogical  research  I  became  associated 
with  the  New  School  Movement  and  with  the 
Langevln-Walon  Movement,  which  offered  me 
a  scholarship  to  study  In  Europe  In  1963.  The 
University  allowed  me  special  leave  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Primary  Education  Council  also  granted  me 
leave  of  absence.  .  .  .  Everything  I  learned, 
which  was  not  a  little.  I  invested  in  our 
country's  educational  system.  Now  I  am  re- 
tired, and  becaxise  of  my  health  I  gave  up 
trade  union  activities  ten  years  ago.  This 
Is  a  sketch  of  the  simple  life  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

However,  Mr.  President — and  this  is  the 
essential  point — In  half  a  century  I  have 
never  been  accused  or  condemned  by  any 
government,  any  party  or  any  regime,  and 
although  I  have  worked  passionately  for  my 
Ideas,  which  I  have  never  tried  to  conceal, 
I  have  never  been  arrested  by  the  police  in 
any  covmtry.  And  I  have  no  enemies  even 
among  my  opponents,  whose  virtues  more 
than  their  faults  I  have  always  tried  to 
recognize. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  status  as  a  trade 
union  leader  led  to  my  son's  murder,  do 
you  not  feel,  if  not  as  President,  then  at 
least  as  a  man  and  a  father,  that  this  was 
too  severe  a  punishment  for  an  innocent 
father  and  a  noble  young  man?  It  would  be 
worse  than  monstrous.  All  my  colleagues  in 
education  know  that  I  cannot  retreat  into 
obscurity  and  that  so  much  dlsgraceftil  in- 
justice and  unbearable  pain  cannot  turn  me 
from  working  for  the  education  and  well- 
being  of  my  people.  If  someone  was  capable 
of  Inflicting  punishment  for  these  convic- 
tions ("His  father  Is  a  union  leader")  that 
person  should  himself  be  given  an  exemplary 
punishment. 

I  do  not  want  this  letter  to  be  used  un- 
duly or  maliciously,  Mr.  Preddent.  My  son 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Combined  Forces. 
I  repeat.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  com- 
mitted any  crime  or  what  crime  this  could 
have  been;  but  I  also  reiterate  that  it  could 
not  have  been  a  crime — least  of  all  a  serioiis 
crime — against  humanity. 

Our  family  has  never  put  death  above 
life.  My  son  Is  dead,  but  his  chUdren  live, 
as  do  the  almost  10,000  young  people  who 
have  been  under  my  tutelage  during  40  years 
as  a  teacher.  My  grief  speaks  few  them,  de- 
manding that  crime  not  go  unpunished  and 
that  the  security  and  Joy  of  life  be  cherished. 

It  is  Tight  that  the  law  should  be  applied 
to  offenders.  But  no  law.  moral  or  Judicial, 
allows  anonjrmous  or  official  forces  to  exact 
punishment  outside  the  bounds  of  humanity 
and  legality. 

I  hope  only  that  Alvaro's  death  will  be  the 
last  unjust  death  in  this  country  and  that 
it  will  lead  to  the  end  of  crime  without 
punishment  In  this  land. 

Tou  should  know,  Mr.  President,  that  like 
my  son  1  cultivate  the  gift  of  friendship.  At 
this  point  in  my  life  I  have  gathered  a  rich 
harvest,  the  most  abundant  and  bountiful 
harvest  that  a  man  could  reap.  In  the  last 
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few  days  people  from  ev  try  walk  of  life,  In- 
cluding some  of  opposltj  politjical  opinions, 
have  overwhelmed  my  vlfe,  myself  aaid  my 
son's  lovely  wife  with  ecpresslons  of  moral 
and  material  support  oe  a  scale  almost  be- 
yond belief.  This  letter.  Written  In  good  faith, 
will  reach  them  at  the  sime  time  It  reaches 
you.  But  this  family  ol  friends  and  their 
friends  extends  throughout  the  world,  and 
each  one  will  receive  this  letter.  As  you  can 
see,  I  ask  only  for  Justice.  This  letter  con- 
tains only  facts,  questloi  is  and  quotations.  I 
have  held  my  tongue,  oiolttlng  any  affront, 
criticism  or  offense.  I  wa  it  only  Justice.  And 
I  appeal  to  the  whole  world  to  witness  this, 
for  "the  implementation  df  Justice,"  as  a  great 
man  has  written  to  me, '  'la  the  highest  form 
of  retribution."  If  we-  secure  Justice,  Mr. 
President,  it  wUl  be  a  guarantee  as  much  for 
you  as  for  me  In  the  eyefe  of  all  nations. 

I  believe  In  the  dignity  of  mankind.  Mr. 
President,  and  my  son's  ipurder,  like  all  such 
acts,  was  an  act  beneath  |  humanity.  I  do  not 
sit  tn  Judgment  on  you  ir  your  government, 
but  I  approach  you  because  you  are  a  young 
father  who  holds  in  hw  hands  the  power 
necessary  to  punish  Injustices  the  arbiter 
today  in  the  choice  between  mankind  en- 
nobled and  mankind  made  monstrous  In 
Uruguay,  a  land  of  free  nen  and  women. 

^ELSAAa  BAI.BI, 

Former  head  of  Secondary  School,  No. 


146.  Montevideo; 


former  professor  of 


WILLIAM  P.   DONLON 
ORED  BY  UnCA 


technical  educathn;  former  leader 
of  the  School  Teachers'  Union  of 
Montevideo;  and  jormer  leader  of  the 
Uruguayan  FedefatUm  of  School 
Teachers. 


TO   BE  HON- 
aiWANIS  CLUB 


HON.  DONALD  I.  MITCHELL 

OF   NEW     rORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  Apr\l  12,  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  o  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  tell  my  r«  spected  colleagues 
about  Mr.  William  P.  Donlon,  who  will 
be  honored  later  this  r  lonth  by  the  Utica 
Kiwanls  Club  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  Kiwinls  Club  and  the 
community. 

Mr.  Donlon  is  widily  known  to  his 
friends  and  colleague.^  as  the  gentleman 
behind^ the  scenes — tie  man  who  gets 
things  done — who  can  be  called  upon  for 
help  no  matter  what. 

He  is  described  bj  his  friends  and 
fellow  Kiwanians  as  a  Wevoted,  dedicated 
and  altruistic  leader 
taking — no  matter  w 
task.  At  the  age  of  8: 
Donlon — "You're  onl 
feel" — states  v-ithout 
will  go  on  working  eien  though  at  age 
65  he  momentarily  considered,  retiring 

Born  in  Amsterdam!  N.Y.,  in  1891,  Mr. 
Donlon  moved  to  Utiqa  when  he  was  17 
years   old   where  he 
career  as  a  dedicated 
He  has  been  the  recifcient  of  many  na 
tional  awards  for  his  c  ontributions  to  as 
sist  coin  collectors.  He  is  an  honorary  life 
member  of  several  nui^ismatic  organiza- 

as  the  secretary, 
governor,     and 


ho  gives  without 
t  the  risk  or  the 
the  youthful  Mr. 
as  old  as  you 
esltatlon  that  he 


began   a   lifelong 
community  leader. 


tions  and  has  servec 
president,  lieutenan 
treasurer  of  the  KiwaAis  Club  of  Utica 

On  April  21,  1976.  t  le  community  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
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this  gentleman  whose  primary  concern 
has  been  his  fellow  man. 

He  deserves  a  spirited  and  grateful 
thank  you. 


April  12,  1976 


OBSCENE  PROFITS 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or   NXW  JZBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
rhetoric  question  proffered  by  the  oil 
Industry,  "What  ever  happened  to  those 
obscene  profits?'"  I  submit  the  attached 
in  partial  explanation: 
Major  On,   Cojjpant  Financial  Reporting 

SUM  MART 

1974  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  profltabU- 
Ity  for  the  oil  Industry  In  general.  The  com- 
panies have  claimed  publicly  that  the  re- 
sults were  caused  by  one  time  Inflationary 
pressures  that  they  need  every  dollar  to  profit 
to  explore  for  new  reserves,  and  that  In  light 
of  their  historically  poor  return  on  Invested 
capital  the  1974  results  merely  got  them  to 
a  fair  level.  At  least  the  latter  Is  true  to 
some  extent.  Faced  with  a  low  return  on 
capital,  low  earnings,  or  a  bad  financial  pic- 
ture most  companies  have  traditionally 
taken  advantage  of  fiexlblllty  In  accounting 
procedures  to  make  the  company  look  as  good 
as  possible  in  any  given  years.  As  long  as  that 
Is  done  consistently  from  year  to  year  and 
company  to  company  there  Is  good  compara- 
bility and  the  figures  are  easily  understood. 
However,  when  as  In  1974  companies  are 
faced  with  extraordinary  profits  that  may 
never  be  matched  again  the  incentives  are 
completely  different.  In  that  case  companies 
are  tempted  to  account  for  their  success  In 
such  a  way  to  make  1974's  figures  look  less 
dramatic  and  to  reserve  some  of  the  effect 
for  later  years  when  profits  are  not  actually 
as  good.  Of  the  20  largest  oil  companies.  14 
of  them  succiunbed  to  this  temptation.  They 
took  write  offs,  changed  accounting  policies, 
created  reserves  and  split  stock  with  effects 
on  reported  earnings  ranging  from  reduc- 
tions of  0.5%  to  100%.  All  of  these  things 
are  disclosed  In  public  financial  statements 
or  the  Form  lOK  reports  submitted  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  How- 
ever, since  there  Is  a  strong  tendency  to  look 
to  the  bottom  line  rather  than  comb  the 
footnotes  the  public  Is  left  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  bottom  line  reflects  the  hard 
facts.  Thus  fair  and  accurate  financial  re- 
porting gives  way  to  the  sort  of  creative 
accounting  that  allows  companies  to  smooth 
their  earnings  and  alter  public  and  capital 
market  conceptions  of  financial  well  being. 

FINANCIAI.    HEPORTINO    OF    20    MAJOR    OIL 
COMPANIES 

The  major  oil  companies  have  become  very 
familiar  with  the  term  "obscene  profits" 
since  the  release  of  their  1974  financial  state- 
ments. The  principal  reason  given  for  the 
extraordinary  figures  was  one  time  Infla- 
tionary pressures  exerted  both  within  the 
market  and  by  OPEC  exercising  its  new  found 
control  over  the  world's  energy  supply.  The 
impression  given  Is  then  that  the  major  U.S. 
companies  had  no  control  over  their  re- 
ported profits.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Quite  apart  from  operating  control 
each  of  these  companies  has  wide  latitude 
within  so  caUed  Generally  Accepted  Account- 
ing Principles  to  report  Its  operitions  in 
published  financial  statements.  That  means 
that  in  any  number  of  ways  a  company  can 
make  its  earnings  look  better  or  worse  In 
any  given  year,  not  arbitrarily  and  capri- 


ciously but  significantly  and  still  report  fairly 
enough  to  get  a  clean  opinion  from  their 
accoiintants. 

To  the  extent  that  this  Is  done  the  goal  of 
the  companies  Is  to  show  a  steady  upward 
trend  In  income.  Generally  that  means  using 
every  accounting  device  available  to  them  to 
make  earnings  look  better.  This  creates  a 
better  market  perception  of  their  stock  and 
any  debt  they  may  need  to  issue.  However, 
the  benefits  are  short  lived  If  earnings  take 
a  huge  leap  In  one  year  and  the  growth  ctirve 
cannot  be  maintained  thereafter.  Whether 
or  not  the  big  oil  companies  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  adverse  pubUc  opinion  to  their 
reported  profits,  they  knew  they  couldnt 
repeat  them  In  subsequent  years  with  a 
steadily  decreasing  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Thus  In  a  very  real  sense  there  was  strong 
Incentive  to  temper  the  dramatic  Increase 
in  reported  profits  in  1974  and  reserve  some 
of  them  in  order  to  report  them  in  subse- 
quent years. 

Clearly  the  20  largest  oil  companies  with 
some  exceptions  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
flexlblUty  in  accotmtlng  procedures.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  Illegal  about  this  sort 
of  activity.  Most  of  It  gets  by  under  the  guise 
of  "Good  Conservative  Accounting."  In  fact, 
cori)orate  oflttcers  and  directors  are  under  a 
legal  duty  to  use  their  best  efforts  and  good 
business  Judgment  to  maximize  retina  on 
investment  for  stockholders.  Whether  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  fiexlble  accounting 
methods  is  a  breach  of  duty  to  stockholders 
Is  very  doubtful.  Considerably  less  doubtful 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  public  hsis  been 
to  some  extent  misled  Into  thinking  that  re- 
ported earnings  refiect  very  precise  figures 
over  which  the  companies  have  no  control. 
In  fact  those  companies  could  have  reported 
considerably  higher  profits  in  1974  than  they 
actually  did  as  the  figures  to  foUow  will 
show: 

1.  Exxon  added  $40  million  to  investment 
reserves  which  it  deducted  from  current  rev- 
enues in  addition  to  another  $38  million 
simply  allocated  to  other  reserves.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  tell  from  prevlovis  reports  whether 
this  Is  standard  procedure  or  an  extraordi- 
nary sum.  In  any  case  it  could  be  nothing 
more  than  conservative  treatment  although 
it  could  have  been  Included  in  Income 
amounting  to  a  2  percent  Increase  over  that 
reported. 

2.  Texaco  changed  from  First  in  First  Out 
(FIFO)  Inventory  accounting  to  Last  In 
First  Out  (LIFO)  accounting  for  crude  oil, 
petroleum  products,  and  petrochemical  in- 
ventories in  the  United  States  as  of  January 
1,  1974.  This  change  is  one  that  many  com- 
panies in  a  wide  variety  of  industries  have 
adopted  In  the  face  of  continued  Infiatlon. 
Its  effect  Is  to  charge  Inventory  with  those 
raw  materials  last  purchased  or  produced  so 
that  In  Infiationary  times  the  Income  re- 
ported will  be  less  than  If  those  items  first 
purchased  or  produced  were  charged  to  In- 
ventory first.  A  major  reason  why  most  com- 
panies have  made  the  change  Is  that  the 
Internal  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion requires  registered  companies  to  use  the 
same  inventory  accounting  policy  for  finan- 
cial reporting  purposes  as  for  tax  purposes. 
Texaco  uses  the  reasoning  that  LIFO  more 
closely  matches  ctirrent  costs  with  current 
revenues.  That  Is  no  doubt  true  but  it  also 
has  the  effect  of  reserving  some  profits  in 
Inventory  for  some  future  time  and  in  1974 
reduced  income  by  $196,700,000  or  $.12  per 
share. 

3.  MobU's  Income  Increased  only  23  percent 
in  1974,  a  relatively  small  amount  compared 
to  others  among  the  top  20.  As  a  result  Mobil 
took  advantage  of  additional  funds  to  In- 
crease dividends  by  $.40/share  and  purchase 
Marcor  rather  than  reserving  the  profits  by 
accovmtlng  techniques.  The  purchase  of  Mar- 
cor had  no  Immediate  effect  on  earnings  and 
Mobil  claims  it  would  not  have  had  the  1974 
ftgiires  been  consolidated.  Otiere  appears  to 
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be  at  least  some  dUutlon  forthcoming  In 
that  MobU's  return  on  capital  without  Mar- 
cor was  roughly  12  percent.  MobU  paid  9832,- 
000.000  for  54  percent  of  Marcor  which  earned 
$86  652  000  In  1974.  Mobil's  64  percent  would 
be  worth  only  6  percent  on  its  $832,000,000. 

4.  Standard  Oil  of  California  saw  Its  In- 
come Increase  from  $844  mUUon  In  1973  to 
$970  million  in  1974.  The  per  share  data  looks 
similar  increasing  from  $4.97/share  to  $6.71/ 
Share  but  would  have  looked  substantially 
more  dramatic  had  Standard  not  spUt  its 
stock  a  for  1  in  1973.  It  Is  difficult  to  specu- 
late as  to  whether  this  was  done  In  antici- 
pation of  a  big  year  In  1974  either  In  whole 
or  in  part  because  of  the  countless  other 
potential  reasons  available.  Whatever  the 
reason  it  was  certainly  weU  timed  to  keep 
per  share  figures  from  looking  exorbitant. 
Standard  of  California  took  a  similar  step  In 
1974  by  extending  LIFO  inventory  accoimt- 
Ing  to  foreign  operations.  The  result  was  to 
reduce  1974  reported  Income  by  $250  million 
or  $1.47  per  share.  Since  reported  Income  was 
up  only  $.74  per  share  or  15%  over  1973  in- 
come the  extension  of  LIFO  reduced  the  In- 
crease by  66  percent  and  avoided  having  to 
report  a  44  percent  Increase  in  income  In 
1974.  There  arc  several  legitimate  reasons  for 
shifting  to  LIFO  but  If  the  purpose  were 
smoothing  of  reported  Income  their  timing 
was  fiawless. 

6.  Gulf's  Income  rose  25  percent  from  $800 
mllUon  in  1973  to  $1,065  million  In  1974.  It 
is  not  apparent  that  Gulf  has  tried  to  reduce 
this  amount  and  in  fact  spent  $341  million 
purely  out  of  working  capital  to  buy  13  mil- 
lion shares  of  its  own  stock  in  1973.  This  Is 
not  surprising  since  even  with  the  Increase 
Oulf  did  not  quite  reach  an  11  percent  re- 
turn on  Invested  capital  so  there  was  little 
Incentive  to  report  a  lesser  Income.  They  had 
any  number  of  problems  In  other  areas  In- 
cluding iUegal  contributions  without  trjrlng 
to  cut  down  a  25  percent  increase  In  Income. 

6.  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  Issued  a  100 
percent  stock  dividend  in  December  of  1974 
which  resulted  in  reported  earning  per  share 
of  $6.86  In  1974  as  opposed  to  $7.33  In  1973. 
Adjusted  the  1973  figure  is  reported  as  $3.67 
leaving  one  to  search  the  footnotes  to  find 
the  stock  dividend.  Without  it  the  reported 
figures  would  have  been  $7.33  In  1973  and 
$13.72  in  1974.  Undoubtedly  Standard  has 
sound  arguments  for  increasing  its  capital 
base  to  provide  greater  accessabiUty  to  the 
capital  markets  In  the  future  but  for  pure 
cosmetic  effect  on  the  absolute  amounts  re- 
ported in  a  time  when  oU  companies  were 
taking  a  lot  of  criticism  for  windfall  profits 
the  stock  distribution  Is  a  marvelous  device. 
So  effective  in  fact  that  Standard  was  able  to 
shift  from  FIFO  to  LIFO  accounting  for 
chemical  Inventories  and  claim  that  it  had 
no  material  effect  on  earnings.  When  net 
income  Jumps  from  $511  mUllon  to  $970  mil- 
lion in  one  year  It  takes  a  lot  more  to  be 
material  than  it  did  the  year  before. 

7.  Shell  already  takes  advantage  of  most 
of  the  accounting  devices  that  would  reduce 
Income  but  they  did  adopt  price  level  ad- 
Justed  financial  reporting  to  more  accurately 
reflect  actual  standing  in  infiationary  times. 
The  net  result  was  to  reduce  reported  in- 
come by  $3,000,000  or  $0.04  per  share. 

8.  Conoco  adopted  LIFO  on  January  1,  1974 
reducing  earnings  for  the  year  by  $71  million 
or  $1.40  per  share.  They  also  adopted  price 
level  adjusted  accounting  reducing  1974  earn- 
ings by  8  percent'.  The  total  effect  is  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  reported  income  purely 
as  a  result  accounting  changes.  Without 
them  income  In  1974  would  have  been  up  76 
percent  over  1973. 

9.  Arco  wrote  off  $21,700,000  In  1974  as  a 
res\ilt  of  a  previously  announced  withdrawal 
from  a  Canadian  tar  sands  project. 

10.  Occidental  Petroleum's  income  In- 
creased 391  percent  from  1973  to  1974  but 
only  60  percent  over  1970  because  of  a  suc- 
cession of  bad  years  In  between.  They  took 
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advantage  of  the  ooeaaion  to  ehaage  to  UFO 
and  hardly  xnlaeed  the  $48  mmiaa  the  change 
eliminated  ttom  reported  earnings.  They  also 
took  a  $43  mlUlon  toes  from  dlsocmtlnued 
operations  as  compared  to  $5,  $S,  $6.  and  9M 
mllUon  in  such  loeses  In  1970  through  1978 
respectively.  Further  they  went  ahead  and 
adopted  a  new  Flna^lal  Accotinting  Stand- 
ards Board  poUcy  which  requires  eiq>enslng 
certain  research  and  devdopment  costs  as 
Incurred.  The  principle  was  to  take  effect  tn 
1976^  and  was  standard  procedure  for  most 
of  the  major  oU  compaixies  already.  Occi- 
dental had  been  capitalizing  certain  of  those 
expenditures  with  the  resiilt  tliat  their  re- 
ported Income  was  Increased  by  ^proxi- 
mately $6  million  each  year  from  1970 
through  1973.  Now  that  they  do  not  need 
the  extra  Income  they  have  adopted  the 
statement  one  year  eaxlj  reducing  their  In- 
come by  $4  million  In  1974.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  first  time  that  Occidental 
has  taken  advantage  of  generaUy  accepted 
accoimting  principles.  Back  In  1971  their 
worst  year  of  the  five  examined.  Occidental 
established  a  $65,000,000  reserve  against  pos- 
sible future  losses  on  chartered  tankers  due 
to  potential  cutbacks  in  oil  from  Libya.  In 
any  year  that  would  be  a  very  conservative 
action  but  since  Occidental  was  reporting  a 
loss  for  1971  they  appeu-  to  have  Indulged 
In  "The  Big  Bath,"  an  accounting  phenom- 
ena whereby  companies  suffering  a  bad  year 
decide  nothing  else  can  hurt  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  clean  up  their  ac- 
counts. That  often  means  writing  off  bad 
results  carried  over  from  past  years  or  clear- 
ing the  way  for  better  years  In  the  future. 
That  was  certainly  the  result  of  Occidental's 
1971  actions  and  their  1974  efforts  strike  a 
similar  note  though  In  different  circum- 
stances. They  seem  to  have  a  very  versatile 
accounting  staff. 

11.  Tenneco  began  on  January  1,  1974,  to 
provide  for  deferred  federal  Income  taxes  ap- 
plicable to  the  current  difference  between 
financial  income  euid  taxable  Income  arising 
by  virtue  of  tax  deductions  applicable  to  oU 
and  gas  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction activities.  Prior  to  that  they  had 
flowed  through  those  benefits  to  cxurent  In- 
come. The  result  was  to  reduce  net  Income 
by  $46,000,000  or  $.66  per  share  In  1974. 

12.  PhllUps  petroleum  adopted  deferred 
tax  accounting  for  a  Canadian  subsidiary  tn 
accord  with  recommendations  of  Canadisoi 
Institute  of  Chartered  accountants.  This  re- 
diiced  reported  Income  by  $28  million  or  $36 
per  share.  They  also  closed  down  a  94  percent 
owned  Puerto  Rican  subsidiary  because  of 
iineconomical  operations,  resulting  In  a  $63 
mUlion  loss.  However,  they  also  sold  their 
Interest  in  some  Japanese  fertUlzer  com- 
panies at  a  profit  so  the  net  charge  to  Income 
was  only  $9  milUon. 

13.  Union  OU  made  no  significant  account- 
ing changes  in  1974.  There  were  procedures 
adopted  by  the  other  companies  available  to 
them  and  their  income  Increased  from  $180 
million  in  1973  to  $288  mllUon  In  1974.  How- 
ever, they  were  probably  hampered  to  some 
extent  by  a  hung  issue  of  7.8  million  shares 
of  convertible  preferred  stock  callable  at 
$65  per  share  and  convertible  into  10.15  mU- 
llon shares  of  common  stock.  Since  the 
common  stock  ranged  in  price  from  $56% 
down  to  $27^4  in  1974  that  preferred  is  not 
likely  to  be  converted.  That  sort  of  situation 
creates  problems  when  a  company  wants  to 
issue  new  stock  or  debt  to  raise  capital.  The 
chances  are  they  hoped  to  get  It  converted 
before  they  took  any  sort  of  steps  that  would 
reduce  earnings. 

14.  Sim  Oil  took  a  loss  of  $5  mllUon  on  the 
divestiture  of  Red  Bam  Chemical  Company. 
They  also  did  an  unusual  thing  In  the  state- 
ment of  earnings  per  share :  they  stated  them 
In  terms  of  earnings  per  share  after  preferred 
cash  dividends.  Most  companies  state  eps 
before  provision  for  preferred  dividends  or 
give  before  and  after  figures.  Since  money 
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expended  for  preferred  dividends  is  not  avail- 
able to  common  stockholders  Sxin's  method 
Is  perfectly  proper  and  they  have  followed 
It  for  years  but  It  did  make  their  Inoome  per 
share  look  reUUvely  less  high  than  the  other 
companies.  Sun  Is  one  of  the  few  major  oil 
companies  stlU  controUed  by  a  single  family 
and  that  may  have  some  effect  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  preferred  dividends  are  treated. 

15.  Amerada  Hees  made  no  signlflcant  ao- 
oounting  changes  In  1974.  Significantly  their 
Income  was  down  from  1973  even  disragard- 
Ing  a  $27  million  extraordinary  addition  in 
1973  which  had  been  deducted  from  tDooma 
In  1972,  their  worst  year  in  the  past  10. 

16.  Ashland  switched  entirely  to  LIFO  re- 
ducing income  by  $35,000,000  or  $1.48  per 
share.  

17.  Marathon  had  already  swlt«died  to  UFO 
in  1973  but  made  no  further  changes  or  ex- 
traordinary write-offs  in  1974. 

18.  Cities  Service  reduced  1974  net  Income 
by  $21  miUion  as  a  result  of  write-off  of 
plant,  equipment,  and  inventory  costs  at  sev- 
eral locations.  However,  they  had  an  $8  mil- 
lion increase  in  Income  due  to  restoration  of 
an  excess  reserve  provided  in  prior  years  for 
helium  royalty  expenses.  They  also  extended 
use  of  LIFO  reducing  Income  by  $13  mlUion 
and  canceUed  plans  to  construct  petroleum 
processing  faclUties  In  Lake  Charles,  Louisi- 
ana at  a  loss  of  $9  mUUon  after  taxes. 

19.  Getty's  income  nearly  doubled  in  1974, 
rising  $281  mUllon  from  $142  mllUon,  and 
$15.00  per  share  from  $7.64.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  in  1973  their  taxes  equaled  $84 
mUllon  whOe  their  theoretical  tax  amount 
was  $112  million.  In  1974  their  Income  tax 
expense  was  $316  mlUlon  and  the  theoretical 
tax  amount  $304  mUllon.  The  1978  figures 
are  what  one  would  expect,  less  income  re- 
ported for  tax  purposes  than  for  financial 
reporting  pxirposee.  The  1974  figures  reflect 
exactly  the  opposite  meaning  that  there  were 
deductions  taken  for  financial  reporting  pur- 
poses that  could  not  be  taken  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Those  deductions  include  a  $45  mlUion 
charge  to  Income  to  establish  a  reserve  for 
possible  Increases  In  the  Saudi  Arabian  gov- 
ernment take  for  production  in  that  country. 
They  established  a  slmUar  $10  miUlon  re- 
serve for  Iranian  operations.  FinaUy,  they 
established  a  $35  mllUon  reserve  for  amounts 
in  dispute  vfith  PhllUps  which  reduced  In- 
come by  $21  million.  That  amount  has  al- 
ready been  recredited  to  income  In  1975  after 
the  suit  was  settled. 

20.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  (SOHIO)  is 
harder  to  compare  as  a  result  of  the  1970-71 
merger  with  British  Petroleiim,  a  2  for  1 
stock  spUt  in  1973,  and  a  1973  inventory  ac- 
counting change  relating  to  the  sale  of 
inventories  between  subsidiaries.  Neverthe- 
less Sohlo's  1974  income  more  than  doubled 
over  that  in  1973  In  spite  of  an  extension 
of  LIFO  to  chemical  inventories  reducing  in- 
come by  $3  mUUon  or  $0.80  per  share. 

CONCLCSIONS 

The  published  financial  reports  of  the 
twenty  largest  oU  companies  Indicate  a  clear 
trend  toward  taking  advantage  of  generaUy 
accepted  accoimtlng  principles  to  reduce  re- 
ported income.  Foarteen  of  the  twenty  firms 
examined  made  some  change  In  accounting 
policy  or  Indulged  In  some  write  off  that  had 
the  result  of  catising  less  Income  to  be  re- 
ported In  1974  than  vrould  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  The  changes  ranged  In  magni- 
tude of  their  effect  on  reported  earnings 
from  0.5%  to  100%.  They  Included  nine 
switches  to  LIFO,  4  companies  taking  write- 
offs for  discontinued  operations,  one  100% 
stock  dividend,  and  one  set  of  very  imagina- 
tive reserves  that  were  established.  Any  one 
of  these  In  isolation  might  not  even  be  In- 
teresting but  the  fact  that  vlrtuaUy  every 
company  that  did  not  suffer  some  serious  dis- 
ability took  a  major  step  that  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  reported  Income  significantly  Is 
hardly  a  coincidence.  Despite  whatever  pub- 
Uc relations  message  they  seek  to  convey 
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about  needing  every  bent  for  exploration 
thla  study  shows  that  tpe  20  largest  oil  com- 
panies took  steps  that  vtould  ease  public  out- 
cry about  windfall  profits  and  reserve  some 
portion  of  those  profits  for  later  years.  While 
It  Is  difficult  to  read  aiy  partlciilar  motiva- 
tion Into  the  actions  talcen  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  cosmetic  efftct  had  some  part  In 
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Landsat  spacecraft,  circling  the  globe  14 

overhead  surveys 


.|  In  taking  advan- 

and  with  the  help 

of  Interior's  Bu- 

md  NASA's  Oflace 

putting  the  photo 


times  a  day,  560  mile^ 
the  Earth's  natural  lesources  with  an 
electronic  multlspectrs  1  scanner  that  re 
turns  data  for  visual  images  and  com 
puter  tapes  from  whlc  1  experts  can  dls 
tlngulsh  different  type  5  of  terrain,  v^e 
tation,  soils,  rock  outcijop,  and  other  sur- 
face features. 

The  State  of  Alaska 
tage  of  this  capability, 
of  the  U.S.  Departmen 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  University  AflTalrs  is  ^_.. 
interpretation  to  gooc  use.  I  commend 
this  initiative  and  urge  more  partlclpa 
tion  In  programs  of  th  s  type. 

Pictures  from  a  NA£  A  spacecraft  have 
been  used  to  help  Alas  :an  Indians  select 
thousands  of  acres  of  1  otential  commer- 
cial timberland  and  piomlslng  areas  for 
mineral  exploration  friom  vast  tracts  of 
wilderness  offered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  naive  claims  going 
back  to  the  U.S.  purchase  of  Alaska  from 
Russia  in  1867. 

Under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set 

tlement  Act  of  1971,99 

set  aside  from  the  Fedi'al  public  domain 
for  selections  of  40  mi  Hon  acres  of  sur- 
face title  and  mineral  rl  ghts  by  more  than 
200  native  village  con  (orations,  and  12 
native  regional  corpora  aons  representing 
some  100,000  Indian^,  Eskimos, 
Aleuts 

One  of  Alaska's  nati'  e  regional  corpo- 
rations, Doyon,  Ltd.,  b  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  asked  Itie  University  of 
Alaska,  at  Fairbanks,  ( o  recommend  the 
best  land  from  relative  y  inaccessible,  Ir- 
regularly shaped  blocl:8  scattered  over 
more  than  a  third  of  tl  le  huge  State. 
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them.  Unfortunately  a  large  part  of  the  pub- 
lic believes  that  reported  financial  statements 
reflect  a  company's  financial  position  exactly. 
Thus  the  figures  that  the  public  Is  accepting 
as  precise  can  be  and  In  fact  are  being  manip- 
ulated by  these  compsmles  In  a  way  that  to 
some  extent  obscures  the  actual  results  of 
the  years'  operation.  Flexibility  In  SEC  rules 
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and  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
Is  Intended  to  enable  companies  to  accurately 
reflect  their  financial  position  in  light  of  the 
economic  realities  particular  to  the  company 
reporting.  To  use  that  flexlbUlty  enhance 
their  public  Image  to  the  extent  done  here 
may  not  be  scandalous  but  It  Is  at  best  a 
questionable  practice. 
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Much  of  the  region  had  few  settle- 
ments, roads,  or  airfields.  Though  it  was 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  for- 
ested with  stands  of  birch,  aspen,  and 
white  pine  of  commercial  quality,  there 
were  no  detailed  land-use  maps. 

Scientists  at  the  university's  geophys- 
ical institute  used  Images  from  NASA's 
Landsat-1  Earth  resources  survey  satel- 
lite, combined  with  the  limited  ground 
and  aerial  data  available,  to  make  maps 
of  7  million  acres  showing  areas  of  cari- 
bou and  moose  pasture,  potential  agri- 
cultural land,  and  potentially  market- 
able softwood  and  hardwood  forests  and 
areas  where  geological  features  indicated 
possible  deposits  of  hardrock  minerals. 

The  work  was  supported  financially 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Aflfairs  and  NASA's 
Oflace  of  University  Affairs. 

According  to  a  University  of  Alaska 
report : 

Some  two  million  acreage  have  been  select- 
ed as  part  of  the  land  entitlement  of  Doyon, 
Ltd.,  and  these  selections  were  based  heavily 
upon  the  thematic  maps  produced  from 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  Landsat  data. 
A  conservative  assumption  Is  that  the  ap- 
plications of  Landsat  data  at  least  doubled 
the  value  of  the  land  selected  In  comparison 
with  the  land  not  selected. 

In  addition,  a  report  by  Etoyon,  Ltd., 
the  native  corporation,  notes  that  the 
mineralization  analysis  has  been  used  to 
interest  the  mining  industry  in  further 
exploration  that  can  assist  in  additional 
land  selections  with  the  information 
developed  by  the  mineral  companies. 

Besides  mapping  forests  and  possible 
mineral  areas,  the  data  has  been  used 
for — among  other  things — measuring 
crop  acreages,  mapping  snow  cover,  de- 
tecting oil  slicks,  mapping  urban  and 
agricultural  land  use,  detecting  offshore 
dumping  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste, 
monitoring  the  environmental  effects  of 
strip  mining  and  locating  potential 
earthquake  zones. 

Landsat-1  has  been  In  operation  since 
July  1972,  and  a  sister  spacecraft,  Land- 
sat-2,  since  January  1975.  A  third  one  is 
planned  for  launch  by  NASA  next  year. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  OIL  MAN— A 
VANISHINa  BREED 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing speech  by  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Scott 
to  the  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Landmen's 
Association  recently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Scott,  the  president  and  founder 
of  Lawbar  Petroleum,  Inc.,  eloquently 
expresses  many  of  the  frustrations  being 
experienced  by  this  Nation's  independent 
oil  men.  Using  published  facts  and  fig- 
ures, Mr.  Scott  demonstrates  the  dra- 
matic decrease  of  domestic  petroleum 
production  and  the  dangerous  increase  of 
our  Imports  of  foreign  oil  over  the  last 
3  years. 

Mr.  Scott  makes  a  few  points,  that 
reasonable  men  may  disagree  with,  but 
no  one  can  disagree  with  the  importance 
of  independent  producers  to  our  coun- 
try's economy  and  national  security. 
Neither  can  any  person,  knowledgeable 
In  oil  exploration  and  field  development, 
disagree  with  the  chaotic  situation  that 
has  resulted  from  congressional  passage 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976  and 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  study  this  speech.  It  provides 
a  knowledgeable  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  independent  oil  men. 

Remember,  80  percent  of  new  oil  dis- 
coveries are  made  by  the  independents. 
Stop  them,  and  you  stop  exploration  in- 
side this  Nation. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  bt  Lawrenck  E.  Scott 

INTRODTTCnON 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  In  the  In- 
dustry, I  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  personal  participation  in 
the  legislative  and  rule  malting  processes  of 
our  State  and  Federal  governments.  It  la 
Imperative  that  each  of  you  personally  par- 
ticipate to  a  far  greater  extent  than  you 
have  In  the  past  in  these  leglslaUve  proceasat. 
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For  twelve  years,  before  I  formed  my  com- 
pany, I  had  the  xinlque  oi>portunlty  and 
privilege  to  work  for,  and  be  aasociatad  with, 
one  of  our  great  Americans  and  Independent 
oilmen — Edwin  W.  Pauley.  To  a  great  extent 
I  owe  what  I  am  today  to  him.  His  sage 
advice  and  tutoring  have  been  extremely 
helpfiil  to  me.  It  was  Mr.  Pauley's  concept 
that  every  person  should  devote  at  least 
25%  to  30%  of  his  time  to  public  affairs 
using  his  own  money  In  the  process. 

He  taught  me  that  you  must  assume  that 
no  one  Is  going  to  do  a  Job  but  yourself 
and  if  you  don't  personally  try  then  don't 
blame  Congress  or  the  oil  Industry  for  bad 
laws  or  regulations.  With  this  background 
I  have  watched  oil  legislation  very  closely 
and  participated  to  whatever  extent  neces- 
sary to  get  our  ideas  across. 

The  OU  Dally  of  January  22,  1976  reported 
that  the  FJ:.A.  budget  for  fiscal  1976  Is  $7.9 
bUUon  and  for  1977  810.4  billion.  DaUy  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  •about  8.2 
million  barrels  a  day,  or  about  3  billion 
barrels  a  year.  Therefore,  the  F.E.A.  budget 
amoimts  to  about  $2.63  a  barrel  of  domestic 
oil  in  1976  and  $3.46  per  barrel  in  1977.  No 
doubt  the  budget  will  continue  to  Increase 
at  rapid  rates.  I  predict  It  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  86  a  barrel  by  1978. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest  at- 
tack on  our  free  enterprise  system  In  the 
last  200  years.  Energy  related  indtistrles  are 
the  first  all  out  target  of  various  groups  who 
are  well  financed  and  helped  by  participants 
who  have  great  dedication  and  superb  in- 
tellect. We  aren't  dealing  with  a  group  of 
wlldeyed  idiots.  Instead,  we  are  dealing  with 
highly  educated  groups  of  Ivy  leaguers  and 
others  who  have  advanecd  degrees  In  Eco- 
nomics, government.  Law  and  Joximallsm 
and  who  are  determined  to  change  o\ir  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

They  tnily  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  anything  better  than  private 
industry  or  local  Government.  Call  it  So- 
cialism, Communism,  or  nationalism — It  all 
comes  out  the  same — a  destruction  of  our 
present  form  of  government  and  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Time  Is  a  lot  shorter  than 
any  of  us  realize.  For  the  last  four  years  we 
have  lived  with  an  almost  leaderless  Con- 
gress and  EScecutlve  branch  of  government. 
We  have  been  functioning  In  a  vacuum.  At 
the  same  time,  well  organized  left-wing 
groups  have  made  their  move.  They  almost 
took  over  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives through  the  Democratic  Caucus  ( Po- 
ll tiburo)  headed  by  a  Congressman  who  Is 
hell-bent  on  wiping  out  the  oil  Industry  as 
present  constituted.  It  is  still  open  season 
on  the  oil  industry. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  saw  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975" 
which  In  my  opinion  is  as  hurtful  as  the 
Energy  Act  Just  passed  and  signed  by  the 
President.  I  wUl  fully  discuss  the  two  Acts 
and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  regulations 
to  Implement  the  Act.  The  regulations  may 
be  more  Important  than  the  Acts.  Invaria- 
bly, the  Agencies  promulgating  regulations 
attempts  to  "out-do"  Congress.  They  effec- 
tively extend,  change  or  modify  new  laws 
through  "Interpretations  by  Regulations." 
One  only  has  to  read  the  proposed  regula- 
tions on  the  Depletion  Allowance  to  quickly 
understand  what  Is  happening. 

STATISTICS 

The  foUowlng  statistics  should  be  kept  In 
mind  as  we  dlsciiss  the  Energy  Bills  enacted 
In  1975: 

The  Oil  &  Gas  Journal  reported  the  follow- 
ing United  States  estimated  dally  production 
for: 

Oil  production: 

December  25,  1972,  9,532,000  barrels  a  day. 

January  26.  1976,  8.194.000  barrels  a  day. 

Decrease  in  3  years  of  domestic  dally  pro- 
duction— 1,338,000  barrels  a  day. 

Crude  Imports: 
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December  25,  1972,  2,162,000  barrels  a  day. 

Jantiary  26,  1976,  4,978,000  barrels  a  day. 

Increase  In  three  years  of  Imports — 2,- 
816,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  considering  our  problems  please  keep  In 
mind  the  additional  facts: 

(a)  84%  of  the  total  dally  oU  production 
In  Texas  is  owned  or  controlled  by  22  major 
oU  companies  and  6  independents.  Texas  pro- 
duces over  3.2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
which  Is  over  40^^  of  the  total  production 
of  the  XJS.  yet  there  are  5,256  operators  In 
Texas. 

(b)  Approximately  65%  of  the  total  natural 
gas  production  of  Texas  Is  owned  or  eon- 
trolled  by  30  major  oil  companies  or  natural 
gas  companies  and  five  independent  pro- 
ducers. 

(c)  The  U.S.  has  over  325,000  "stripper  oU 
wells"  which  produce  approximately  1,100,000 
barrels  a  day  of  oU  which  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 13%  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States. 

RoU  back  of  the  price  of  oil  produced  from 
"stripper  wells"  will  cause  the  premature 
abandonment  of  thousands  of  wells  In  the 
United  States.  Once  these  wells  are  aban- 
doned, those  reserves  will  be  lost  forever, 
since  no  one  (not  even  the  U.S.  Government) 
can  afford  to  drill  and  complete  new  wells  at 
present  day  drUllng  costs  to  recover  reserves 
from  almost  depleted  reservoirs. 

(d)  Approximately  79%  of  the  total  dally 
oil  production  of  California  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  15  major  oU  companies  and  two 
railroads. 

(e)  California  has  20,200  stripper  oil  wells, 
which  produce  an  average  of  8.6  barrels  a 
day  for  an  estimated  183,000  barrels  a  day, 
which  Is  22%  of  the  total  dally  production 
of  830,000  barrels  a  day  in  California. 

(f)  Independent  oil  and  gas  producers  dis- 
cover and  develop  over  80%  of  aU  new  oU 
and  gas  reserves  presently  found  In  the  U.S. 

Roll  t>ack  of  the  Independent's  price  of  oil 
by  14%  to  20%  wUl  force  a  great  number  of 
Independents  to  sell  out  to  the  majors  or 
even  worse,  cease  their  exploration  and  de- 
velopment work.  What  wovild  happen  if  Con- 
gress or  the  U.S.  govertmient  has  Its  g^oss 
funds  cut  by  14%  to  20%?  How  long  could 
they  function? 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  Is  grossly 
misleading.  Everyone  Is  led  to  believe  that 
the  Independent  Producer  has  a  depletion 
aUowance  imder  all  circumstances.  This  Is 
not  true.  When  construed  with  the  proposed 
regulations  the  depletion  allowance  Is  re- 
duced to  practically  nothing  for  future  wells 
except  perhaps  for  the  first  well  on  a  wildcat 
block.  You  lose  depletion  If  you  buy  "proven 
proj)ertles"  after  December  31,  1974.  Tou  lose 
statutory  depletion  on  "secondary  and  ter- 
tiary" production  If  the  secondary  processes 
are  done  "early  In  the  productive  life  of  the 
mineral  property." 

We  are  told  that  we  can  take  "cost  deple- 
tion" until  we  get  omi  money  back.  We  al- 
ready have  our  "money  back."  No  operator 
has  to  pvirchase  production  or  drill  wells. 
We  can  put  our  money  In  our  pockets  or  not 
borrow  It  from  a  bank  and  say  "forget  It." 
Money  used  to  purchase  properties  Is 
"hard" — after-tax  doUars,  or  borrowed  funds. 

Every  dollar  spent  by  an  Operator  or  Par- 
ticipant In  the  drilling  of  any  weU  has  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  "hard"  after-tax  dollars 
involved,  even  If  the  well  Is  a  dry  hole  or 
worse — a  noncommercial  or  marginal  well. 
The  Btattite  defines  proven  properties  as  "if 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  principal 
value  has  been  demonstrated  by  prospecting 
or  exploration  or  discovery  work"  (see  page 
36  of  the  Act) . 

The  statute  also  provides  that  If  a  tax- 
payer has  secondary  or  tertiary  production 
this  paragraph  of  the  Act  shall  be  applied 
separately  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate).  This  is  the 
total  authority  tised  by  the  I.R.S.  to  promul- 
gate these  onerous  rules  (see  page  35  of  the 
Statute) . 
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The  Act  also  requires  operator  to  keep  rec- 
ords which  break  down  primary  and  sec- 
ondary production.  We  estimate  that  keep- 
ing and  reporting  these  records  wUl  cost 
between  $12,500  and  $25,000  a  year,  if  noth- 
ing la  challenged.  If  we  go  Into  an  adversary 
BlUiatlon  the  cost  could  be  many  times 
greater. 

After  the  Act  was  signed  Into  law,  the  I  JI.S. 
promulgated  proposed  regvilations  and  the 
following  are  some  of  our  comments.  Tou 
can  readily  see  how  an  agency  can  decide  to 
go  much  farther  than  Congress  under  the 
guise  of  regulations.  Let's  look  at  Just  a  few 
Items. 

(1)  The  regulations  are  vague,  confusing, 
tmcertaln  and  Indefinite,  and  obviously 
were  prepared  by  parties  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Industry  or  the  conditions 
which  they  are  attempting  to  regiUate.  The 
regvilations  are  punitive  wherever  possible. 
It  Is  obvious  that  any  Interpretation  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  Is  or  will  be  made 
against  the  Independent  Producers. 

(2)  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Recovoy:  It 
la  the  obvious  intent  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage production  of  oU  and  gas  through 
the  use  of  secondary  and  tertiary  methods. 
Congress  did  not  decrease  the  depletion 
allowance  for  10  years  In  order  to  encourage 
such  production,  which  Is  extremely  ex- 
pensive and  which  has  a  very  high  risk  of 
falling  or  being  partially  successful.  A 
great  amount  of  our  fut\u«  reservee  will 
come  from  secondary  production  which  Is 
usxially  undertaken  on  marginal  or  tight 
reservoirs  by  Independents.  We  refer  to  the 
following  regulaitlons  which  provides 
".  .  .  by  injection  of  Uquids  or  gases  into  the 
reservoir  except  that  no  process  which  must 
be  Introduced  early  in  the  productive  life 
of  the  mineral  property  In  order  to  be  rea- 
sonably effective  (such  as  cycling  of  gas  in 
the  case  of  a  gas  condensate  well) .  Is  a  sec- 
ondary process."  (See  fuel  regulation) 

This  regulation  wlU  greatly  restrict  the 
use  of  such  methods  and  will  cause  Opera- 
tors to  vise  poor  engineering  practices  and 
Inctir  additional  cost  by  delaying  the  com- 
mencement of  secondary  processes  in  order 
to  Insure  that  an  Operator  gets  his  deple- 
tion aUowance.  The  restriction  should  be 
stricken  from  the  regulation. 

The  foUowlng  questions  arise:  (a)  At 
what  point  of  time  in  the  life  of  a  well 
may  one  commence  secondary  recovery  and 
be  entitled  to  the  depletion  aUowance?  (b) 
Who  determines  how  and  when  a  secondary 
process  should  be  undertaken?  (c)  Must 
one  wait  until  the  weU  goes  dead  and  the 
reservoir  has  suffered  possible  Irreparable 
damage  befc»e  an  Operator  may  commenoe 
secondary  operations  and  not  lose  his  de- 
pletion aUowance?  Ninety  percent  of  the 
wells  to  be  drilled  by  us  and  most  Inde- 
pendents wUl  require  early  application  of 
secondary  methods  of  slmUar  types  If  the 
weU  Is  to  be  commercial,  (d)  How  long  does 
an  Operator  have  to  wait?  It  mtist  Ije  spelled 
out  since  the  economics  of  these  type  of 
depletion  allowance  or  a  comparable  addi- 
tional Increase  of  approximately  40%  over 
the  present  price  of  $12  a  barrel  for  new  low 
gravity  crude,  (e)  WUl  the  Operator  have 
to  go  through  adversary  proceedings  with 
the  1S,JS.  at  Incredible  expenditures  of  time 
and  money  in  order  to  make  this  deter- 
mination? (f)  What  kind  of  records  do 
you  need  to  prove  yoxir  point? 

It  is  OUT  opinion  that  the  regulations  as 
written  are  an  Ulegal  use  of  quasi-legislative 
power  on  the  part  of  the  I.R.S.  to  legislate 
additional  limitations  on  the  claiming  of  the 
depletion  allowance  from  secondary  recov- 
ery production.  Since  restrictions  were 
never  Intended  by  Congress. 

(3)  Transfer  of  proven  properties:  The 
regulations  create  more  confusion  than  they 
clear  up.  It  Is  our  Interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  proposed  regulations  that  a 
transfer  of  title  to  properties  pursuant  to  a 
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fwrmout  or  joint  veniure  agreement  whlcb 
twults  In  a  producer  or  producers,  will  not 
be  a  transfer  under  tQe  meaning  of  the  act 
■ince  the  document  transferring  such  In- 
terest la  merely  carr7l4g  out  the  terms  of  an 
earlier  agreement  wht^  veeted  a  property 
Tight  or  tbe  interest  ;^or  to  the  time  that 
the  well  became  prodtictlve.  This  comment 
also  applies  to  the  situation  where  an  In- 
terest In  a  well  or  leases  reverts  to  a  farm- 
outor.  pcurtners  or  Joint  ventiirers  under  an 
earlier  agreement  concerning  payout  of  wells 
or  drilling  of  non-consent  wells  by  less  than 
all  parties.  | 

Practically  every  agreement  Involving  more 
than  one  participant  px  a  well  has  provi- 
sions concerning  the^e  situations.  Many 
times  these  situations  brlse  when  there  Is  a 
disagreement  over  the  geology  or  economics 
of  drlUlng  a  well.  It  Is  Jn  the  National  Inter- 
est that  these  types  of  wells  be  drilled  since 
they  result  In  the  discovery  of  new  reserves 
of  oil  and  gas.  The  regulation  must  be  made 
much  clearer  than  "  " 


the  preamble  of  the 
'ansferrlng  an  Inter- 
y  to  his  partnership 
as  a  transfer  under 


The  example  used 

regulation  of  a  person 

est  In  a  proven  prope 

would  not  be  construe ^^, 

the  Act.  We  Interpret  this  to  mean  that  a 
partner  or  Joint  venturer  may  transfer  prop- 
erties to  a  partnership!  or  back  to  partner- 
ship or  corporation  If  ne  owns  an  equal  or 
lesser  Interest  wlthouti  It  being  considered 
as  a  transfer  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
This  must  be  cleared  p,p  or  well  see  years 
of  Indecision  and  expense.  All  of  our  balance 
sheets  will  be  hvirt  by  ^vlng  to  set  up  re- 
serves for  potential  tax  inabilities. 

The  definition  of  "piroven  properties"  In 
the  preamble  seems  tq  be  contrary  to  the 
deflmtlon  In  the  propised  regiUatlons  and 
Act.  Are  the  deflnltloni  cumiilatlve  or  Just 
confxislng?  They  deflnelproven  properties  as 
belny(a)  60%  or  more  lof  fair  market  value. 
At  what  time?  Whose!  evaluation?  It  Is  a 
100%  hindsight  nile  to|be  applied  after  the 
fact?  I  know  of  no  oie  who  buys  proven 
properties  and  expects  ko  recover  only  50  7o 
of  the  purchase  price  oter  the  life  of  a  field. 
What  Is  fair  market  valie?  At  what  period  of 
time?  What  discount  rate  Is  to  be  used  to 
determine  present  wortii?  What  percentage 
Is  to  be  used  to  determ^e  fair  market  value 
of  present  worth? 

Reference  Is  also  ma(ie  to  the  Act  and  to 
the  other  regulations  Which  define  proven 
properties  (b)  "if  its 
been  demonstrated  by 
tlon  or  discovery  work, 
in  the  regulations  It  pr 
pectlng,  exploration  an 
dicates  that  the  propei 
come  from  such  deposl 
development  of  the  pro 
vldes  that  "each  dep 
means)  Is  a  separate  pl'operty."  (e)  In  the 
same  section  It  provides  the  term  "prospect- 
ing, exploration,  or  dlscdvery  work"  Includes 
activities  which  produo  Information  relat- 
ing to  location,  exlsten(e,  extent  or  quality 
of  any  deposit  of  oil  or  5as,  such  as  seismo- 
graph surveys  and  thj  drilling  of  wells 
(whether  for  exploratloi  i  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas)." 

How  do  you  keep  froi  i  losing  your  deple- 
tion allowance  In  an  "lii-house"  transfer? 

This  must  be  made  irystal  clear  In  the 
regulations  since  very  Isw  wells  are  drilled 
by  Independents  where  i  here  arent  partners 
or  Joint  venturers. 

If  one  uses  logs  from  dry  holes,  depleted 
or  producing  wells  In  thB  area  are  they  con- 
sidered exploration  or  development  wells 
under  the  regulations? 

(A)  If  the  wells  were  trilled  6,  10,  16,  20  or 
80  years  ago?  If  drilled  tjo  different  horizons, 
depths  etc?  Exploratioq  geologists  are  like 
doctors  practicing  diagnjostlc  medicine.  Ten 
geologists  may  Interprelt  an  area  as  con- 
demned and  the  11th  oae  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent Interpretation  Wilch  results  In  the 
drilling  of  a  well  that  Is  jroductlve. 


principal  value  has 
prospecting,  explora- 
](c)  At  another  place 
pides  that  such  pros- 
discovery  work  in- 
will  have  gross  in- 
;  sufficient  to  Justify 
erty.  (d)  It  also  pro- 
sit   (whatever    that 
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(B)  No  responsible  operator  will  drill  a  well 
unless  he  has  a  seismic  Interpretation  or  a 
subsurface  geooglc  interpretation  Indicating 
in  bis  opinion,  that  a  drlUable  proepect 
ezlBta. 

The  risk  of  finding  oil  on  the  geologic  pros- 
pect may  be  a  26  to  1  or  a  to  1  risk.  The  fact 
that  there  is  oU  and  gas  production  In  an 
area  doesn't  mean-  IfwUl  be  tinder  any 
specific  parcel.  These  regulations  are  stretch- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Act.  These  regulations 
apply  a  100%  hindsight  rule— If  the  well  Is 
dry  It  Is  not  a  proven  property  and  If  the  well 
Is  productive  It  will  be  considered  "proven" 
under  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  defini- 
tions of  proven  properties.  Hopefully,  an  op- 
erator will  have  a  geologic  or  seismic  map 
and  will  obviously  assiune  that  If  he  secures 
production  he  can  get  his  money  back  and 
Justify  the  development  of  the  property. 
These  assumptions  are  made  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  It  Is  a  high  risk  wildcat  or  a 
low  risk  venture.  We  believe  the  imposition 
of  these  conditions  far  exceed  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  are 
lUegal. 

(C)  The  regulation  also  states  that  each 
deposit  Is  a  separate  property.  We  Interpret 
this  to  mean  that  If  a  property  Is  productive 
from  the  San  Mlgual  formation  at  6.000  feet, 
then  all  other  non-producing  zones  on  the 
property  would  be  considered  "not  proven" 
imder  the  regulations.  This  obviously  should 
be  the  case.  A  large  majority  of  all  new  re- 
serves are  going  to  be  foimd  around,  over  or 
under  old  productive  areas.  It  may  cost  an 
Operator  a  large  sum  of  money  to  drill  walls 
to  other  zones  or  to  viae  secondary  recovery 
processes  which  are  necessary  to  recover  the 
oil  and  gas  from  marginal  or  depleted  zones. 
There  are  very  few  places  in  the  TJJS.  where 
old  wells  have  not  been  drilled.  They  are  used 
by  geologists  and  seimologists  In  their  Inter- 
pretations for  new  prospects. 

(D)  We  interpret  the  Act,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  regulations,  to  permit  an  Operator 
to  take  depletion  allowance  on  proven  prop- 
erties if  the  production  results  from  second- 
ary or  tertiary  processes.  Secondary  produc- 
tion Is  treated  separately  In  defining  "aver- 
age dally  production"  In  the  Act. 

A  simple  regulatton  that  states  "depletion 
allowance  shall  be  allowed  on  secondary  or 
tertiary  production  from  proven  pr<^)ertles". 
Such  directness  and  clarity  Is  ordinarily 
frowned  on  In  governmental  regulations,  but 
believe  an  exception  can  be  made  on  such  an 
Important  point. 

Cost  of  complying  with  the  regulations: 
Our  auditors  have  advised  us  that  the  cost 
of  Just  keeping  the  records  and  books  re- 
quired by  these  regulations  will  cost  us  be- 
tween $12,000  and  $25,000  a  year,  provided 
that  we  don't  get  involved  In  any  contested 
problems  or  adversary  proceedings  requiring 
the  use  of  lawyers,  geologic  and  engineering 
consultants  and  use  of  auditing  and  ac- 
counting firms  necessary  to  support  our  posi- 
tion. These  costs  must  ultimately  be  borne 
by  the  consumer  through  higher  prices.  If 
the  cost  can't  be  passed  on  to  them,  then 
the  wells  will  have  to  be  prematurely 
plugged  and  abandoned  or  not  drilled  at  all. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  restrict 
export  of  crude  and  supplies.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  determine  the  MER  of 
a  field  In  which  federal  acreage  Is  unitized  if 
It  has  not  been  so  determined.  This  Includes 
private  and  state  lands.  Each  of  you  had  bet- 
ter watch  this  provision  since  it  Is  the  first 
Inroads  on  the  Railroads  Commissions  and 
Conservation  Departments  of  the  oil  States. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
known  as  Public  Law  94-163,  effective  De- 
cember 22,  1975  was  heralded  as  "an  Act  to 
Increase  domestic  supplies,  etc."  It  does  ex- 
actly the  opposite  in  so  far  as  oU  production 
Is  concerned.  The  bill  attempts  to  legislate 
a  solution  of  energy  supplies  for  everything 
In  the  TJ.S.  Such  as : 

1.   Coal   supplies  and   conversion   to  gas. 
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3.  Strategic  petroleum  reaerres  of  1  billion 
barrels. 

3.  Standby  Energy  Authority. 

4.  International  energy  programs. 

6.  Improved  energy  efficiency:  Automobiles, 
energy  conservation,  State  energy  conserva- 
tion. Industrial  energy  conservation,  other 
Federal  energy  conservation  measures. 

6.  Petrolexmi  pricing  policy;  allocation  and 
entitlements. 

7.  Oeneral — ^Every  data  and  Informatloa 
and  Congressional  review. 

The  bill  Is  99  pages  of  small  print.  I  doubt 
If  tmyone  understands  the  whole  bill. 

The  bill  la  a  bad  bill — poorly  written  and 
attempts  to  legislate  too  many  matters  at 
one  time. 

Members  of  Congress  readily  admit  It  la  a 
bad  bill — but  better  than  nothing.  They  de> 
elded  to  get  something  enacted.  Unf<Mtu- 
nately,  the  Independent  Producers  are  caught 
In  the  middle  and  will  be  the  ones  who 
suffer  the  most.  The  best  Job  done  by  any 
group  was  by  the  Independent  Refiners  As- 
sociation. They  were  freed  from  buying  en- 
titlements, had  a  restriction  on  profits  re- 
moved and  had  the  price  of  oil  rolled  back 
at  the  expense  of  Independent  Producers. 
It  shows  what  a  group  of  Independents  can 
do  when  representing  one  phase  of  the  In- 
dustry and  zeroing  In  on  a  few  critical  prob- 
lems. Rolling  back  the  price  of  new  and 
stripper  oU  will  \iltlmately  be  their  imdolng 
because  their  source  of  supply  will  be  great- 
ly reduced  In  a  very  few  years.  Let's  take  a 
look  at  a  few  of  the  critical  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  they  affect  Independent  Producers. 

Strategic  Petroleiun  Reserves  provides  for 
up  to  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  In  storage  with 
at  least  150  million  barrels  In  storage  by  De- 
cember 22,  1978.  This  Is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated statute  with  potential  disastrous 
pitfalls.  It  vests  authority  directly  in  the 
P.E.A.  administration  (not  the  President)  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  I  believe 
It  will  take  an  Investment  of  22  billion  dol- 
lars to  Implement  this  program.  Who  is  going 
to  pay  for  It?  Each  refiner  or  Importer  may 
be  required  to  acquire,  store  and  maintain 
Inventories  up  %  3%  of  It's  annual  thru-put 
and  it  may  be  cumulative.  This  means  that 
a  refiner  who  processes  10,000  barrels  a  day 
of  crude  could  be  required  to  store  109,000 
barrels  of  oil.  Assuming  the  oil  cost  $12  per 
barrel  and  storage  construction  cost  $10  per 
barrel,  It  would  require  an  Initial  Invest- 
ment of  about  $2.2  million  dollars.  This  re- 
quirement could  break  many  refineries. 

The  P.E_A.  has  total  authority  to  set  terms 
and  conditions  for  removal  of  the  Inventory. 
Does  the  P.E.A.  have  power  to  force  you  to 
sell  at  a  lose,  etc.?  I  think  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  If  not  properly  handled,  we  have 
the  ingredients  for  scandals  that  will  make 
Watergate  look  like  a  Sunday  School  party. 
FJ;.A.  may  exempt  certain  refiners  from  all 
or  a  portion  of  this  obligation. 

On  AprU  15,  1977  (a  new  presidential 
term)  the  President  may  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  exclude  from  the  price  de- 
termination formula  2  million  barrels  a  day 
of  crude  from  the  North  Slope  and  set  a 
price  of  not  more  than  the  highest  price  paid 
for  significant  voluipes  of  any  type  of  crude 
under  control.  This  might  help  us  get  a 
higher  price  for  at  least  one  type  of  oil — but 
don't  count  on  it.  The  price  will  only  go 
up  If  the  majors  who  own  the  oil  want  to  sell 
It  to  third  parties  Instead  of  refining  or 
exchanging  it  for  their  own  account. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  provisions  of 
the  Act  Is  the  Energy  Data  information  sec- 
tion. Here  Is  what  It  does: 

1.  It  requires  the  8.E.C.  to  formulate  new 
accounting  rules  to  be  followed  by  "Persons 
engaged  In  whole  or  in  part  In  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  in  the  U.S."  These  prac- 
tices must  assume  development  of  data  on 
capital,  revenue,  operating  coeta  of  prospect- 
ing, acquisition,  exploration,  development 
and  production.  Including  geological,  geo- 
physical, coming  cost,  etc. 
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Tou  must  make  a  full  presentation  ol 
financial  Information.  Including  disclosure 
of  reserves  and  operating  activities.  Any  In- 
formation may  be  given  to  a  ConmUttee  of 
Congress  on  a  now  confidential  basis.  Theee 
provisions  are  drastic  and  could  coet  Inde- 
pendents a  great  amount  of  money  annually. 
It  applies  to  everyone  whether  operating  as 
an  individual  partnership  or  corporation. 

2.  The  FJ:.A.  shall  require  you  to  keep  and 
report  to  them  all  data  developed  under  the 
S.E.C.  accounting  rules. 

3.  This  data  requirement  Is  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1979.  Tou  may  rest  assiured 
that  it  win  be  extended  by  Congress. 

4.  If  you  violate  any  portion  of  the  Energy 
Act  you  are  subject  to  $6,000'  to  $10,000  fine 
per  violation.  The  fine  can  even  be  larger 
under  certain  conditions. 

5.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  (Ood  knows 
how  he  got  Into  the  Act)  may  conduct  veri- 
fication examinations  of  all  data.  They  shall 
file  their  report  to  the  Federal  agency  in- 
volved. They  have  complete  subpoena  power. 
If  you  appeal  his  action,  you  must  do  It  In 
a  Washington.  D.C.  Federal  court. 

The  Act  goes  Into  Incredible  detail  xmtU 
It  gets  to  the  oil  pricing.  To  give  you  an 
example  of  how  absurd  the  detail  can  get 
let's  look  at  Page  63.  Section  362(c)(5) 
which  requires  States  to  permit  right  turn 
on  a  red  light  after  stopping.  I  hope  It  Is 
not  a  one  way  street  going  left.  This  Is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  States  getting 
Federal  money  for  their  Conservation  Pro- 
grams. 

Now  to  the  oil  pricing  provision:  It  pro- 
vides: "that  the  resulting  actual  weighted 
average  first  sale  price  for  all  such  crude  oil 
during  such  calendar  month  and  each  of  the 
39  months  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  a 
maximum  of  $7.66  per  barrel  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Maximum 
weighted  average  first  sale  price"),  except  as 
may  be  adjusted  ptunsuant  to  this  section". 
Prices  may  be  Increased  up  to  3%  annually 
as  a  production  Incentive  and  up  to  10%  a 
year  to  be  taken  Into  accoimt  the  Impact  of 
Infiatlon.  The  President  may  decontrol  some 
prices,  unless  overruled  by  either  House  of 
Congress — a  veto  In  reverse. 

Prices  to  be  adjusted  to  provide  positive 
Incentives  for  developing  offshore  oil,  wildcat 
property,  enhance  recovery  techniques  and 
sustain  production  from  marginal  wells  In- 
cluding stripper  wells.  As  you  can  readily 
see  (members  of  the  Industry  will  never  know 
what  price  we  will  receive  for  oil  for  any 
length  of  time)  financial  planning  will  be 
extremely  difficult.  We  will  be  at  the  total 
mercy  of  the  Administration  In  power  at  the 
time.  We  could  well  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  our  price  of  all  oil  being  $7.66  a 
barrel.  The  political  pressures  will  be  In. 
credible.  What  will  happen  If  we  have  a 
change  of  Administration  In  January?  We 
have  already  seen  some  large  majors  coming 
out  for  a  one  price  syst^em  which  now  would 
have  to  be  $7.66  per  barrel. 

It  bolls  down  as  to  whether  you  are  pro- 
ducing new  or  old  oil,  or  refining  new  or  old 
oil  In  determining  yoTir  position  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  Independent  producer  who  sella  at 
the  wellhead  Is  the  real  loser.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  from  $1.80  to  over  $2.00  a  barrel 
effective  February  1,  1976.  The  majors  or  In- 
tegrated companies  can  and  do  trade  and 
exchange  oil.  It  really  doesnt  make  much 
difference  to  them  as  long  as  they  make  a 
profit  at  the  pumps.  The  real  losers  are  Inde- 
pendents, and  and  royalty  owners  and  local 
taxing  agencies.  Each  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try will  be  "Jockeying"  for  better  prices  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

If  these  provisions  are  enforced  against 
Independents  each  of  us  may  be  required  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  make 
costly  reports  of  reserves,  etc.  It  la  an  awe- 
some problem  for  all  of  ixs.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  regulations  i>romulgated  by  each 
agency  having  Jiirlsdlctlon  under  the  Act  be 
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carefxilly  reviewed.  Tliey  could  draatloally 
affect  you,  your  money  and  your  ability  to 
stay  In  business.  Carelessly  prepared  reports 
to  any  of  these  agencies  could  subject  you 
to  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  regulations  can 
be  far  more  devastating  than  the  Act.  Bu- 
reaucrats have  a  great  way  of  writing  com- 
plicated rules  which  "lock  In"  their  Jobs  and 
existence  forever  at  yoxir  expense. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

(1)  It  Is  my  strong  feeling  that  we  will 
have  federal  price  and  production  controls 
from  now  on.  We  are  headed  for  a  knock- 
down, drag-out  fight  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  government  on  basic  constitu- 
tional Issues.  The  United  States  will  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  destroy  any  vestiges  of 
States'  rights  over  the  next  five  years — or 
certainly  by  1984.  Only  the  people  can  stop  It. 
The  liberals  will  attempt  to  further  negate 
and  discredit  the  oU  Industry  and  neutral- 
ize the  trade  associations  (If  that's  poeslble). 
How  can  you  go  below  a  "O"  rating  In  public 
opinion? 

(2)  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  large  Inter- 
national oU  companies  will  be  forced  to  move 
their  headquarters  overseas  and  set  up  pub- 
Ucly-ovimed  UJ3.  companies  whose  only  assets 
will  be  VS.  properties.  This  will  be  done 
because  foreign  governments  where  theee 
companies  own  properties  and  do  business, 
will  not  put  up  with  what's  been  going  on 
In  the  United  States  over  the  past  four  years. 

(3)  We  will  then  see  many  large  UjS.  oil 
compaziles  seeking  some  form  of  public  util- 
ity status  In  order  to  secure  a  guaranteed 
return  on  their  Investments  and  risks.  TbiB 
will  be  a  necessity  once  the  foreign  profits 
are  distributed  overseas  to  stockholders. 

(4)  Independent  producers  will  be  forced 
very  soon  to  divorce  themselves  from  Inte- 
grated oil  companies.  The  ones  of  us  that 
sell  at  the  wellhead  and  who  really  take  the 
Inordinate  risks  mtist  be  treated  differently 
and  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Industry. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  treated  as  "one 
group"  and  have  our  profits  "traded"  off  for 
other  benefits  such  as  elimination  of  "en- 
titlements." 

(5)  There  is  a  better  than  50-50  chance 
that  major  energy  companies  will  be  broken 
up  both  vertically  and  horizontally  by  the 
U.S.  In  the  very  near  future.  We  see  an  effort 
being  made  to  force  all  large  U.S.  companies 
to  be  re-Incorporated  under  Federal  charters 
with  each  company  being  forced  to  have 
"public  members"  and  "labor  members"  on 
their  Boards  of  Directors.  This  will  be  the 
first  step  towards  nationalizing  American  In- 
dustries and  will  be  the  first  all  out  effort 
to  reduce  the  rights  of  States  to  set  up  cor- 
porations \uider  State  laws. 

(6)  The  Depletion  Allowance  for  Inde- 
pendents must  be  restored  and  restored 
quickly.  Intangibles  must  be  preserved  and 
expanded  to  Include  sturface,  protection  and 
production  pipe  that  cannot  be  recovered 
when  the  well  Is  abandoned.  We  face  a  50-50 
chance  of  losing  Intangible  Deduction  on  new 
Investment  money  In  1976.  If  this  bill  comes 
every  Independent  oil  operator,  geologist, 
broker,  supplier,  contractor,  etc.,  must  take 
what  time  and  spend  whatever  sums  are 
necessary  to  defeat  the  Bill— otherwise  50% 
to  90%  of  the  Independents  will  be  out  of 
business. 

(7)  New  Independents'  groups  must  be 
formed  or  re-vamped.  Organizations  such  as 
yours  must  establish  study  groups  or  action 
groups  that  review  carefxilly  every  piece  of 
meaningful  legislation  and  proposed  regula- 
tions and  take  Independent  action  to  see 
that  every  member  of  Congress  Is  made  aware 
of  the  trae  facts  and  APL  should  set  up 
lobbying  offices  In  Washington.  If  your  car  or 
furnace  broke  down,  you  woxUdn't  hesitate 
very  long  to  spend  whatever  money  that  was 
necessary  to  put  It  In  order.  Yet,  are  yoa 
willing  to  spend  $250  to  help  make  a  pres- 
entation to  Congress  or  gather  Indisputable 
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facts  to  support  yoTir  position  and  ultimately 
save  your  job  and  career?  Mere  arm  waving 
and  screaming  foul  won't  do  the  job.  Re- 
member— bad  facts  make  bad  laws.  The  only 
people  that  can  do  the  job  Is  each  of  you. 
Each  person  must  put  In  many  hours  of 
study,  writing  and  spend  money  to  see  that 
It  Is  properly  and  effectively  done.  Over  the 
last  three  years  I've  been  told  many  tlmea 
when  discussing  this  matter  with  others 
that  "I  don't  have  the  time,"  "I  dont  have 
the  money,"  "Let  the  IJPJLA.  or  TIPHO  do 
the  job."  This  just  wont  get  It  In  the  future. 
"How  can  you  afford  to  do  It?"  My  answer 
Is  I  cannot  afford  not  to  do  It. 

Members  of  Congress  pay  far  more  atten- 
tion than  anyone  realizes  to  their  mall,  small 
contributions  from  the  rank  and  flJe.  and 
particularly  to  those  Individuals  who  come 
to  Washington  and  present  a  well-though  out 
Interpretation  to  members  of  Congress  In- 
dividually or  to  Congressional  committees. 
We  must  spend  much  more  time  with  our 
opposition  In  Congress  and  legislatures.  Over 
the  last  three  months  I  have  visited  at  length 
with  several  members  of  the  Congress  who 
voted  against  the  oil  Industry  in  these  bills. 
To  the  man,  they  thought  the  depletion  al- 
lowance had  been  preserved  for  Indepen- 
dents. Many  didn't  realize  what  they  had 
voted  for.  No  one  had  laid  It  out  In  language 
that  they  could  understand.  We  must  stop 
talking  to  ourselves  since  Corporate  or  In- 
dustry Incest  has  never  been  very  productive. 

Members  of  Congress  want  and  must  have 
"facts."  When  we  take  on  the  Ralph  Nader 
or  Common  Cause  groups  we  must  have  done 
our  homework.  Poorly  developed  presenta- 
tions or  facts  can  be  disastrous.  We  are  the 
"Defendants"  In  an  adversary  proceeding, 
where  we  are  guilty  per  se,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  Is  squarely  on  oxir  shoulders.  We 
cant  to  It  at  cocktail  parties  or  with  the 
same  old  cliches.  The  record  must  be  made 
before  Congressional  Committees  to  over- 
whelmingly support  our  position. 

The  more  people  or  groups  who  help  make 
such  a  record,  the  better. 

We  should  hold  Oil  Shows  In  Washington. 
D.C,  Instead  of  Tulsa  or  Houston.  Why  dont 
we  rig  up  several  oil  rigs  in  Washington 
so  the  people  who  oppose  us  can  see  what's 
Involved  In  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells. 


DAY  CARE  VETO:  PRESIDENTIAL 
BLUNDER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Ford's  veto  of  HH.  9803  is  a  reprehen- 
sible action  which  was  talcen  without 
fully  considering  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  this  country. 

HJR.  9803  would  have  provided  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Nation's  day  care 
centers  in  order  to  meet  new  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  staffing,  health,  and 
safety  stiuidards.  These  standards  were 
ad<H>ted  to  ensure  that  the  youngsters 
who  attend  day  care  centers  receive  ade- 
quate and  sound  care. 

By  vetoing  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. President  Ford  demcmstrated 
his  lack  of  c(Hnpassion  for  the  working 
people  and  clearly  indicated  that  he  is 
not  responsive  to  their  most  urgent  and 
pressing  needs. 

When  Congress  reconsiders  this  meas- 
ure after  the  Easter  recess,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  reafflnn 
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their  commitment  to|  the  Nation's  day 
care  centers.  After  tl>e  House  approved 
HJl.  9803  by  a  wide  i|iargln,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  enoiigh  vote^  will  be  secured  to 
override  Mr.  Ford's  unwise  and  ill-con- 
ceived veto.  At  a  tim^  when  the  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  rolls  are  expand- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace,  w  e  can  certainly  not 
afford  to  pass  up  an  <  pportunlty  to  pro- 
vide the  working  poo-  with  a  chance  to 
be  self-supporting.  Ihe  Congress  must 
not  succumb  to  the  Il-esident's  attempt 
to  penalize  the  working  poor  of  this  Na- 
tion as  he  attempts  t  >  appease  the  con- 
servative elements  ln|  his  party. 


ENERGY  POLICY 
ECONOMIC 


iLND  NATIONAL 
I'LANNING 


HON.  GEORGE  E 


or  CALirdSNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B]  PRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Apn 


given 


re  id 


Mr.     BROWN     of 
Speaker.  I  recently 
a  speech  that  ^as 
Petroleum   Institute's 
energy  panel  by 
who  is  president  of 
field  Oil  Co.,  on  the 
planning.  I  must  adm^ 
antly  surprised  to 
which  I  am  sure  wll 
many  in  the  oil 
their  position.  Mr. 
need  for  economic 
eral  Government  to 
where  he  believes 
dustry  and  the 
to  properly  deal  with 

The  Los  Angeles 
lished  these  remarks, 
about  them  which 


thst 


BROWN,  JR. 


I  12.  1976 


r;ad 


California.     Mr. 
excerpts  from 
to  the  American 
North   American 
Thoititon  P.  Bradshaw, 
Itie  Atlantic  Rlch- 
s|ibject  of  economic 
that  I  was  pleas- 
these  remarks, 
be  considered  by 
industry  as  disloyal  to 
I  bradshaw  ties  the 
planning  by  the  Fed- 
the  energy  crisis, 
both  the  oil  In- 
Goverjiment  have  failed 
energy  policy. 
"Ihmes,  which  pub- 
wrote  an  editorial 
poll  ited  out  that — 


iibout  national  eco- 
become  heated  Is 

dilTerent  things 


t> 


One  reason  debates 
nomlc  planning  tend 
that  planning  means  vajstly 
to  different  people 

Mr.  Bradshaw  poinied  out  one  reason 
why  the  Govemmentj  must  become  In- 
volved In  planning: 

It  Is  not  that  the  government  Is  somehow 
smarter  than  private  en  ;repreneurs  or  supe- 
rior m  s  phlloacyhlcal  ae  ose.  But  the  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  glv(  the  coxintry  long- 
range  directives  and  Is 
Biislnefls  Is  act. 


positioned  to  do  so. 


demonstrated  In- 

this    Issue.    Tlie 

full    employment 


The  Congress  has 
creased  Interest  In 
Humphrey-Hawkins 

bill  contains  elemenlts  of  long-range 
planning,  as  does  the  Humphrey-Javlts 
bill.  The  Subcommltt^  on  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Science  and  Techn<  logy,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheiles  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  tho  Environment  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  will  shorlly  be  receiving  a 
substantial  report  fiDm  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Servic  e  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  the  8ub:ect  of  long-range 
planning.  And  other  c  nnmlttees,  such  as 
the  Interstate  and  Ibreign  Conunerce 
Committee  and  the  Ifechnology  Assess- 
ment Board  are  also  looking  Into  this 
general  area. 

At  this  time  I  woul(  like  to  Insert  Into 
the  Rbcord  the  articl4  from  the  Los  An- 
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geles  Times  and  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared at  the  same  time : 
[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  0,  1976] 
Asco  CHixr  UKozs  VS.  EcoNOiac  Plan- 
king — Bradshaw  Says  It  Is  "The  Owlt 
Wat  Wc  Can  Bavx  the  ENTzapiiiSE  8ts- 

TEM" 

(By  Thornton  P.  Bradshaw) 

Certain  words  can  be  perfectly  ordinary 
and  yet  completely  out  of  place,  depend- 
ing on  the  drctunstances.  I  would  take  care 
not  to  mention  "tape  recording,"  for  exam- 
ple, to  any  of  our  living  ex-Presidents, 
should  we  happen  to  meet,  nor  should  one 
breathe  the  phrase  "budget  stuplus"  to  Abe 
Beame. 

Por  the  energy  Indtistry,  I  suppose,  the 
word  non  grata  Is  "planning,"  particularly 
the  government  variety.  Yet  circumstances 
now  compel  me  to  believe  that  government, 
particularly  the  federal  government,  must 
be  an  Increasingly  large  factor  in  the  en- 
ergy business  In  the  years  ahead.  In  my  view, 
government-Industry  Interaction  Is  absolute- 
ly necessary  not  only  to  solve  the  energy 
problems  we  face  but  also  to  preserve  the 
vitality  of  the  free  market  Itself. 

The  question  that  faces  America  today  Is 
not  whether  we  will  have  a  mixed  economy, 
a  blending  of  public  and  private  initiative, 
but  what  kind  of  mix  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  asking  for  more  government  In- 
volvement In  business  per  se.  What  I  am 
suggesting  Is  that  the  enterprise  system  can- 
not function  properly  without  the  right 
kind  of  government  Intervention,  at  the 
right  time  and  In  the  right  degree.  For  ex- 
ample, after  two  years  of  watching  the 
largely  Ineffectual  efforts  of  government  to 
deal  with  the  energy  Issue,  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  coimtry  needs  goals  for  energy  plan- 
ning on  a  national  scale.  And  since  energy 
pervades  the  economy,  I  think  that  by  ex- 
tension we  need  some  kind  of  national  eco- 
nomic planning  as  well. 

This  need  is  not  apparent  to  most  busi- 
nessmen, who  tend  to  regard  the  idea  of  a 
limited  amount  of  national  economic  plan- 
ning as  equivalent  to  being  a  little  bit 
pregnant. 

Indeed,  opponents  of  centralized  planning 
point  to  well -documented  faUures  of  national 
economic  schemes  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain.  These  arguments  are  not 
without  merit.  At  home,  the  situation  in 
New  York  gives  pause  to  planners  who  are 
forced  to  recognize  that  frantic  expansion 
of  public  expenditures,  combined  with 
avant-garde  forms  of  business  regulation, 
have  driven  municipal  and  state  budgets 
deeply  into  the  red. 

There  Is  ample  reason,  surely,  to  be  oon- 
cemed  about  the  concept  of  national  aoo- 
nomic  planning.  Substituting  the  pi^imt^g 
mechanism  for  the  working  of  the  market 
does  inject  the  political  process  deeply  into 
matters  that  have  tradltionaUy  been  de- 
cided by  consumers.  And  yet  national  plan- 
ning of  a  not  very  satisfactory  kind  la 
already  a  reality  in  this  country — atomized, 
fragmented,  uncoordinated  and  at  times  un- 
workable. 

The  question  is,  can  a  much  better  system 
of  national  planning  be  developed?  And,  of 
greatest  Importance,  bow  can  business  help 
design  a  flexible  compromise  between  social- 
ism and  the  elaissz-faire  indulgences  of  the 
past? 

The  Issue  is  especially  relevant  to  the 
energy  Industry  because  It  happens  to  be 
at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  effort  to  shape  our 
mixed  economy  for  the  decades  ahead.  Petro- 
leum is  really  a  test  case :  It  Is  the  first  com- 
petitive industry  to  face  the  posslbUlty  of 
permanent  price  and  Investment  control  In 
times  other  than  war.  The  fate  of  our  in- 
dustry, good  or  bad,  could  well  point  the  way 
for  the  rest  of  our  enterprise  system. 

The  starting  place  Is  the  establishment  of 
national  goods.  For  example,  how  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  should  the  United  States  be  tn 
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19857  We  have  been  importing  6  million  to  7 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  and.  for  a  period 
last  month,  we  were  actually  importing  more 
than  we  were  producing. 

We  still  have  time  to  correct  the  draft  to- 
ward dependence  if  the  federal  government 
establishes  a  clear-cut  goal  for  the  petroleum 
industry  to  pursue  and  then  creates  a  busi- 
ness environment  In  which  its  achievement  is 
possible,  niat  Is  exactly  what  I  am  asking  the 
government  to  do — to  stipulate  that  by  1985 
the  United  States  should  be  no  more  than, 
say,  25%  dependent  on  outside  energy 
sources,  and  to  establish  policies  consistent 
with  such  a  goal. 

Once  that  goal  is  established,  the  Industry 
can  start  to  adjust  Its  pattern  on  investment 
and  development  to  meet  It.  It  is  not  that  the 
government  is  somehow  smarter  than  private 
entrepreneurs  or  superior  In  a  philosophical 
sense.  But  the  government  is  obliged  to  give 
the  country  long-range  directives  and  Is  posi- 
tioned to  do  so.  Business  is  not. 

Under  the  broad  goal  of  energy  indepen- 
dence, as  defined  and  mandated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, would  be  a  series  of  subgcMls  for 
restraining  consumption  and  Increasing  sup- 
plies of  oil,  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  power. 

Conservation  is  another  area  which  ap- 
parently cannot  be  left  to  the  market  alone. 
Restraining  demand  requires  a  national  set 
of  standards.  The  55-m.p.h.  limit  Is  a  start. 
But  we  also  need  mandated  gas  mileage  for 
cars,  a  graduated  tax  on  horsepower,  and  sub- 
sidies to  help  homeowners  insulate  their 
houses.  (Steps  of  this  kind  are  included  In 
last  year's  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.) 

Government  Involvement  Is  also  essential 
In  seeking  future  fuels.  The  problem  here  is 
that  there  Is  no  way  that  our  industry  can 
anticipate  energy  requirements  30  or  40  years 
from  now.  And  even  If  we  were  able  to  look 
that  far  Into  the  future,  our  capital  resources 
are  completely  Inadequate  to  finance  the 
massive  research  program  that  would  be 
required. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  not  an  abdication 
of  the  enterprise  system  to  government  but  a 
redesign  of  the  public-private  working  rela- 
tionship to  take  Into  account  demands  on  our 
economic  system  which,  historically,  we  have 
not  had  to  cope  with.  None  of  the  actions  I 
propose  would  interfere  with  the  one  essen- 
tial freedom  of  the  marketplace  whose  pres- 
ervation Is  key  to  its  survival  and  vitality.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  freedom  of  pricing — an 
area  in  which  government  interference  al- 
ways has  been,  and  always  will  be,  totally 
counterproductive. 

Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Price 
oontrols  twist  and  subvert  the  market,  mak- 
ing it  virtually  impossible  to  meet  normal 
economic  goals.  Investment  capital  simply 
cannot  be  raised  by  the  enterprlae  system  If 
the  price  is  set  by  political  forces.  In  the  case 
of  on  and  gas,  price  control  means  that  a  po- 
litically determined  price  would  be  Inevitable. 

My  hope  is  that  political  myopia  will  dis- 
appear after  the  election  and  we  can  begin  to 
face  our  problems  in  a  less  antagonistic  and 
more  constructive  mood.  Only  a  cooperative 
program  of  long-term  national  planning  for 
energy  can  save  the  enterprise  system.  This 
raises  a  final  question :  Should  it  be  saved? 

Yes,  because  the  market  economy  Is  the 
most  democratic  Instrument  for  human  ma- 
terial progress  yet  invented.  If  planning  can 
improve  economic  conditions,  I'm  for  It.  But 
any  centralized  planning  scheme  that  would 
contrive  to  limit  the  individual  citizen's 
right  to  buy  or  to  sell  would  fatally  com- 
promise the  economic  vigor  of  this  country. 

I  also  want  to  see  it  survive  because  rela- 
tively autonomous  business  enterprise  is  an 
important  check  on  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  when  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
the  latter  argument  may  be  more  important 
to  the  long-range  interests  of  democracy  than 
the  first. 

As  Time  magazine  recently  noted,  "There  is 
no  alternative  to  capitalism  that  credibly 
promises  both  wealth  and  liberty."  A  valua- 
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ble  thoiight,  I  would  say,  for  our  Bicenten- 
nial year. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  9, 1976] 
Planning  as  an  Economic  Tool 

One  reason  debates  about  national  eco- 
nomic planning  tend  to  become  heated  Is 
that  planning  means  vastly  different  things 
to  different  people. 

Thornton  P.  Bradshaw,  president  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co.,  tells  on  the  opposite 
page  why  he  favors  certain  specific  kinds  of 
planning  to  help  solve  the  nation's  energy 
problems  and  to  stabilize  economic  growth. 
We  dont  agree  with  all  of  Bradshaw's  vievTS, 
but  we  welcome  the  fact  that  a  thoughtful 
corporate  leader  favors  Improving  the  plan- 
ning tools  on  which,  even  now,  this  country 
substantially  depends. 

Bradshaw's  statements  demonstrate  that 
closer  cooperation  and  consultation  between 
business  and  goveriunent,  and  more  plan- 
ning, do  not  have  to  mean  the  demise  of  the 
private  sector  or  the  end  of  the  market 
mechanism's  promise  of  free  choice. 

Keynesian  economic  policy  techniques,  the 
refinement  of  Federal  Reserve  management 
of  the  money  supply  and  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee — along  with  federal  tax  incentives 
lor  corporations  that  expand  their  plants — 
have  erased  any  illusion  that  imfettered 
buyers  and  sellers  must  control  the  market 
in  order  for  individual  liberty  to  survive. 

Many  kinds  of  economic  planning  are  clear- 
ly not  for  this  coimtry:  the  Russian  form 
of  state  economic  direction  by  a  hierarchy  of 
powerful  planners;  the  French  approach  to 
"indicative  planning"  for  each  sector  of  the 
economy,  which  achieved  little  accuracy  or 
success;  the  Japanese  custom  of  close  Inter- 
dep)endence  between  the  goveriunent  and 
that  nation's  handful  of  huge  corporate 
combines. 

Yet  America  can  still  benefit  from  the 
right  kind  of  planning.  Consider  energy, 
where  the  United  States  remains  short  of 
supplies  and  needs  a  method  to  allocate  what 
It  has.  The  nation  also  needs  a  coherent  plan 
for  reducing  dependence  on  foreign  produc- 
ers and  spurring  development  of  alternative 
energy  systems.  All  these  plans  require  data- 
gathering,  analysis  and  the  shtylng  of  a 
consensus. 

The  broader  economic  sphere  begs  equally 
for  several  sorts  of  planning.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  have  better  statistical  in- 
formation on  how  the  economy's  various 
pieces  function,  how  they  fit  together,  bow 
they  affect  one  another.  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  be  forced  to  look  fur- 
ther ahead  when  they  formulate  economic 
policies.  This  could  help  reduce  the  cycles  of 
boom  and  recession  that  whipsaw  the 
economy. 

Even  this  benign  type  of  planning  may  in- 
volve sacrifices  of  choice.  Using  a  swimming- 
pool  heater  or  a  monstrous  automobile  may 
not  always  be  acceptable  as  a  more  coherent 
energy  plan  develops  within  new  national 
economic  policies. 

As  Bradshaw  observes,  however,  given  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  America's  eco- 
nomic and  energy  problems,  the  nation  can- 
not afford  not  to  pursue  the  proper  kind  of 
planning. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  xmdxana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude at  fhls  point  In  the  Rkcoro  my 
personal  financial  statonent  updated  to 
April  9. 1976: 
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Financial  statement  of  Congressman  John 
Brademas,  April  9,  1976 

ASSETS 

Securities:  50  shares  Oeneral 
Motors  common  stock  (mar- 
ket value,  AprU  9.  1976) $3,381.35 

Realty:  3225  Reservoir  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  (as- 
sessed value,  1976) 101,000.00 

Savings  and  checking  ac- 
counts        23,  "705,  07 

Automobiles : 

(a)  1976  Chevrolet  Nova 4,000.00 

(b)  1971  Chevrolet  MaUbu—       1,600.00 
Equity     in    Federal     retirement 

fund    (approximate) 35,425.  00 

Total  assets __  191,011.92 

ortgage  on  3225  Reservoir 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
(principal    outstanding) 62,813.36 

Total    liabUities 62,813.36 

NET  WORTH 

128,  198.66 


TAX  INTOXICATION 

Adjusted  gross  income  (1975) 46,438.50 

Federal  income  tax  (1975) 8,048.44 

Indiana  income  tax  (1975) 962.71 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  PROBLEMS  IN  IRELAND 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  12.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  violence  and  destruction  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  Irish  people.  The 
American  people  have  watched  the  de- 
velopments in  Ireland  with  a  blend  of 
sympathy,  distress,  and  frustration.  In 
my  home  county  of  Suffolk  In  New  York 
there  are  many  people  of  Irish  extraction 
who  have  chosen  to  speak  out  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Suffolk 
County  legislature.  I  include  the  text  of 
the  resolution  below: 
Resolution    No.    173-1976,    Calling    roa   a 

PEACSTUX.    SOLTTTIOH    TO    THE    PaOBLXlfS    IH 
IXELAMS 

Whereas,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  of  Suffolk  County  of  Irish  lineage, 
and 

Whereas,  these  citlBens  are  aggrieved  by 
the  troubles  In  Ireland,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  present 
difficulties  stems  from  the  presence  of  the 
British  army  in  Ireland,  and 

Wbereas,  historlcaUy.  occupation  armies 
have  caused  havoc  in  the  occupied  country, 
and 

Wbereas,  the  problems  in  Ireland  cannot 
be  considered  until  the  occupational  British 
Army  is  removed,  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  EngUsh  peo- 
ple agree  that  the  troops  should  be  removed 
from  Ireland;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Leglslatiue  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk  recommends  that  the  Brit- 
ish Oovenunent  declare  an  Intent  for  the 
removal  of  their  army  from  Ireland,  that  is, 
the  British  Oovenunent  set  a  timetable  for 
the  removal  of  the  British  Army  from  Ire- 
land; and  be  It  further 

Iteaolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk  recommends  that  the  Brit- 
ish Army  In  Ireland  be  replaced  by  a  United 
Nations  Peace-Keeping  Police  Force;  and  be 
ItfurtlMr 
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Besolved.  that  a  oommlttee  of  the  Oongrsas 
of  the  United  States  of  America  be  formed 
to  help  find  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
trouble  in  Ireland:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  Ford.  Congressmen 
Ambro,  Pike.  Downey,  Governor  Carey,  former 
governor  of  Georgia  Jimmy  Cart«r.  Senators 
Javits,  Buckley,  Jackson.  Bayh,  UdaU,  Harris. 
Humphrey,  Kennedy,  and  the  British  Con- 
STilate. 


THREE-PRONGED  ATTACK  ON 
SICKNESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  KA>TLANI> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  12.  1979 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  proposal  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  Inevitably  encounters  the 
problem  presented  by  our  InefiBclent  and 
overly  expensive  health  care  system. 

In  eastern  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  a 
unique  experiment  is  underway,  combin- 
ing health  services  career  training  with 
comprehensive  family  health  care.  A  re- 
port in  the  March  15,  1976.  Baltimore 
Sun  describes  in  detail  the  hope  this  pro- 
gram offers  for  revamping  delivery  of 
health  care.  T^e  program  Is  operated  by 
the  Health  and  Education  Council  and 
headquartered  at  the  Eastern  R^onal 
Health  Center  of  Baltimore  County. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  news  of  this  health  care 
development: 

Thxxe-Pbonced  Attack  on  Sickness 
(By  Oerri  Kobren) 

There  Isnt  -anything  particularly  new 
about  women's  cancer  screening  clinics,  or 
about  offers  of  free  hypertension  and  gonor- 
rhea testing.  What  is  exciting  about  the  pro- 
gram beginning  February  23  at  Baltimore 
county's  Eastern  Regional  Health  Center  on 
Franklin  Square  drive — and  continuing  every 
Monday  morning  and  Tuesday  afternoon 
through  AprU  27 — is  not  what's  going  on. 
but  who  is  doing  It. 

Witii  students  in  the  allied  health  career 
programs  at  Essex  Community  College  do- 
ing the  actual  examinations  and  tests  and 
patients  with  abnormal  wniiiTign  being  re- 
ferred to  physicians  at  Rmnklln  Square 
Hospital,  this  attempt  to  provide  primary 
medical  care  to  the  community  la  being  co- 
ordinated, publicized  and  budgeted  by  the 
2H -year-old  Health  and  Education  CouncU, 
with  funds  filtered  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  state  and  county. 

This  is  the  kind  of  things  for  which  the 
councU  was  created  in  1973  by  the  three 
participating  institutions:  the  hospital,  the 
coUege  and  the  county  health  department. 
David  Sapadln,  director  of  HEC  admits  such 
consortiums  aren't  new  in  the  health  field; 
this  one,  he  claims.  Is  unusual  because  It 
integrates  the  staff,  facilities  and  programs 
of  three  separate  institutions  which  share  a 
campus,  its  board  of  directors  Includes  the 
two  top  executives  of  each  of  the  participat- 
ing units,  and  the  thrust  is  multiphasic 
Health  care  delivery  Is  only  part  of  it.  Coun- 
cil efforts  are  directed  at  career,  consumer 
and  continuing  education  as  weU. 

CREW  nu>ic  iNroKMAL  liaison' 

The  Health  and  Education  CouncU  grew 
out  of  a  less  formal  liaison  between  hospital, 
college  and  health  department  in  the  talk- 
ing stage  since  the  late  Fifties.  The  two-year 
college,  operating  from  scattered  rooms  and 
trailers,  but  planning  a  building  camfdex  in 
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this  part  of  eastern  Baltimore  county,  ap 
preached  the  hospital  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  cooperative  venture;  hospital  and  school 
brought  the  health  department  Into  It. 

"Kveryone  said  it  cou  dn't  be  done,"  recalla 
Sanford  Kotzen,  execx  tlve  director  of  the 
hospital. 

Tet  according  to  E>r.  (7emon  Wanty.  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  this  integration  of  public 
and  private  resources  la  entirely  logical:  "We 
have  a  common  goal — ti  >  serve  the  public." 

And  apparently  it  ha  i  been  working.  Essex 
provides  career-orient  sd  ciuricula  In  a 
variety  of  medical  lubjects,  graduating 
nurses,  physicians'  assistants,  dental  hy- 
gienlsts,  mental  health  associates,  laboratory. 
X-ray  and  nuclear  med:  cine  technicians  with 
the  tdnd  of  clinical  ex|}erlences  an  Isolated 
community  college  coild  not  provide.  The 
chiefs  of  every  medical  service  represented 
In  the  hospital  also  sirve  on  the  school's 
faculty. 

Franklin  Sq\uu«,  an  easy  walk  from  the 
school's  buildings,  bei.efl.ts  from  the  free 
labor  of  the  students.  \rho  work  in  the  hos- 
pital on  an  education  "]  )ractlcum,"  and  form 
the  pool  of  new  graduat  is  In  medical  back-up 
professions.  The  school's  physical  facilities — 
its  auditoriums,  classrooms,  audio-visual 
equipment  and  extensire  food-service  capa- 
bility— are  also  avalla  )le  to  the  hospital, 
which  saves  an  enormo  is  amount  of  money 
by  not  having  to  pay  f  >r  Its  own. 

Moreover,  while  the  Essex  students  are 
rotating  through  the  hi»pltal,  hospital  resi- 
dents are  gaining  comiiunity  experience  in 
the  clinics  at  the  nearb  r  health  department. 
The  health  department,  In  turn,  has  the  serv- 
ices of  the  young  doctoi  s  and  the  Essex  stu- 
dents and  can  call  on  t!ie  established  physi- 
cians at  the  hospital  and  the  instructors  at 
the  college  when  outsld  >  expertise  is  needed. 

With  the  council  co<  irdinatlng  and  inte- 
grating the  services,  pr  jgrams  and  projects, 
the  three  institutions  lope  to  do  all  these 
things  more  efBciently,  cutting  out  duplica- 
tion and  mounting  qu  ck  responses  to  the 
needs  of  this  particular  area,  which  has  the 
fastest  growing  population  in  Baltimore 
county  along  with  one  of  the  lowest  physl- 
dan-patlent  ratios  in  the  state. 

The  establishment  of  the  council  has 
brought  another  benef  t  to  its  constituent 
organizations:  money.  Each  of  the  three 
contributes  to  HEC's  st  pport,  providing  the 
kind  of  permanent,  re  lable  "seed  money" 
that  attracts  outside  l.nanclng.  There  has 
been  a  large  financial  r<  turn  to  the  three  on 
a  relatively  small  Inveabment  by  each,  said 
Dr.  Donald  Hoop,  direjtor  of  the  Eastern 
Health  Center. 

The  most  recent,  and  1  he  largest,  is  a  three- 
yew  grant  of  9401,154  aivarded  by  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Poimdatlon,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
for  the  development  of  ]  trograms  of  continu- 
ing education  for  health  workers  at  all  levels. 
This  grant  would  not  ht  ve  been  made  to  any 
of  the  institutions  alone,  Mr.  Kotzen  said. 
Staff  is  being  recruited  courses  will  be  of- 
fered, by  and  for  doctoi  s  and  for  holders  of 
the  two-year  associate  legree,  starting  this 
summer. 

Also  geared  to  contliuing  education  for 
health  workers  Is  a  phcne-in  project  devel- 
oped with  $14,180  from  the  American  Lung 
Association.  Using  the  college's  dial-access 
system,  registrants  can  c  ill  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  for  a  15-iUnute  taped  lecture 
on  occupational  lung  d  Isease,  2  a  week  for 
10  weeks.  Those  who  llsi  en  to  all  20,  in  their 
own  homes  and  at  tt  elr  own  most  con- 
venient times,  and  answ  n  the  accompanying 
questions  will  earn  a  cr  idit  in  fulfillment  of 
continuing  education  r  squlrements. 

rOCTTSES   OK    PH  [MABT    CARE 

( igg  grant  in  size,  but 
II  very  of  primafy  care. 

<^f  $261,503  from  the 

(of  Bandaid  fame) 

ehablA  the  coxmcll  to 


Approaching  the  Kell 
focusing  directly  on  del 
is  a  three-year  grant 
Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation.  This  will 
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coordinate  care  for  patients  who  \ise  the 
health  department  clinics.  Hospital  staffers, 
bound  by  hospital  quality  control,  will  see 
them  there  for  diagnosis,  and  provide  conti- 
nuity of  care  should  they  have  to  be  hospital- 
ized, avoiding  the  kind  of  fragmentation  that 
occ\irs  whexy{>eople  move  from  the  public  to 
the  private  sector  for  medical  care. 

Working  in  reverse  as  well,  this  will  pro- 
vide follow-up  and  supervision  for  the  pa- 
tient who  no  longer  needs  in-patient  care — 
the  stroke  victim,  for  instance,  who  might 
need  speech  therapy — in  one  smooth,  contin- 
uous of>eratlon. 

In  addition,  a  computerized.  Joint  access 
records  system  will  be  developed  to  provide 
immediate  Information  to  workers  at  the 
hospital  or  the  county  clinics  for  any  patient 
who  has  been  treated  or  received  medication 
at  either  place  in  the  past. 
The  council  is  looking  at  programs  of  com- 
munity education  as  well,  planning  to  begin 
a  series  for  heart  patients  and  their  families, 
teaching  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation, 
diet,  exercise  and  stress  reduction.  It  is  also 
considering  education  programs  directed  at 
people  who  operate  restaurants  and  nursing 
homes  and  must  meet  health  department  re- 
quirements for  licensure. 

With  all  of  this  there  Is  both  a  snowball 
and  feedback  effect.  As  physicians  attend 
professional-level  programs  in  the  college 
building  and  interact  both  professionally  and 
Informally  with  members  of  the  college  com- 
munity, they  begin  to  see  the  school  as  an 
appropriate  education  resource.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  public,  also  invited  for 
courses  and  lectures  presented  by  physicians 
at  the  college,  begin  to  look  to  these  institu- 
tions as  a  health  center  for  their  own  com- 
munity. 

The  council,  getting  input  from  Its  con- 
stituent agencies,  has  an  overview  as  well 
which  should  enable  It  to  assess  current 
needs  more  accurately  and  project  for  the  fu- 
ture. Coordinating  activities  under  the  John- 
son grant,  Mr.  Sapad  in  hopes  to  learn  why 
some  patients  go  to  health  department  clin- 
ics while  others  use  the  hospital's.  HEC 
should  then  be  able  to  eliminate  duplication, 
plug  the  gaps  where  no  appropriate  services 
exist  and  place  new  services  in  the  situation 
where  they  will  do  most  good. 

Staffing  the  programs  with  people  who  are 
already  on  the  Joint  campus — doctors,  Essex 
graduates  and  students — the  council  can  also 
determine  areas  In  which  there  Is  an  over-or 
under-supply,  iirge  modifications  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  college  accordingly.  At  the 
same  time,  the  allied  health  workers  prove, 
by  their  employment  in  HEC  programs,  their 
value  in  extending  professional  medical  ca- 
pacity, presumably  leading  to  increased  de- 
mand for  their  services  elsewhere. 

"Our  ability  to  interact  is  almost  unique," 
said  Louis  Albert,  chairman  of  the  division  of 
allied  health  at  the  college  and  member  of 
HEC's  board  of  directors.  "Too  often  educa- 
tion Is  separate  from  health  care  delivery, 
but  In  this  situation  we  can  modify  curricu- 
lum to  meet  needs  experienced  directly  in 
the  community." 
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CAPITOL  HILL  FORUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  idCRiGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  Porum\ta^  its  first  year,  the  news- 
paper has  earned  not  only  a  wide  reader- 
ship, but  also  a  great  deal  of  respect 


among  Members  of  Congress  and  their 

staffs. 

Because  my  seniority  In  Congress  is 
only  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the 
Forum,  I  feel  a  certain  kinship  with  it. 
As  a  new  Member,  I  have  sought  to  de- 
velop sources  of  information  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  upon  which  I  can  rely. 
One  of  these  sources  has  been  the  Forum. 

I  know  of  no  other  periodical  which 
performs  the  same  function  as  the 
Fonmi.  It  gives  a  breadth  of  perspective 
rarely  possible  in  a  paper  with  a  daily 
deadline,  while  it  avoids  the  mire  of  de- 
tail common  in  some  of  the  less  frequent 
theoretical  journals.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  based  a  vote  solely  on  a  Forum  ar- 
ticle, but  I  have  often  found  information 
there  which  has  helped  me  to  find  my 
way  to  a  decision. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  the  Capitol  Hill  Forum  and  its 
staff  on  this  first  anniversary.  From  one 
new  Member  to  another,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend all  good  wishes  for  its  continued 
success. 


LATIN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHILE 
IMPROVING 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  situation  In  Chile  is 
simply  nothing  like  that  generally  pre- 
sented In  the  world  and  American  press, 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Times  of  the  Americas  on 
March  31. 1976. 

Two  points  are  especially  important: 
First,  that  most  Latin  American  ob- 
servers discount  the  atrocity  stories 
about  Chile;  in  part,  because  most  of 
those  who  supported  the  SociaUst-Com- 
munist-Radlcal  coalition  government  of 
Allende  are  being  permitted  to  go  into 
exile,  including  some  terrorists. 

Second,  because  of  Chile's  improved 
Image,  its  relations  with  other  Latin 
American  coimtries  are  improving. 

The  article  follows : 
AxEocrrT  Stories  Doubted:  Latin  Relations 
With  Chile  Improving 

Washington. — The  anti-Marxist  military 
government  of  Chile  still  is  being  castigated 
by  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, but  most  Latin  American  observers 
act  as  if  they  doubt  the  veracity  of  the 
atrocity  stories  about  Chile. 

Of  the  Latin  nations,  only  Mexico  and 
Cuba  insist  that  Chile  is  a  fascist  dictator- 
ship, where  the  lives  of  the  government's 
opponents  are  worth  nothing. 

The  other  countries  not  only  have  normal 
relations  with  Chile  but  those  relations  seem 
to  be  improving. 

For  Instance,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  going  ahead  with  plans  to  hold  its 
next  general  assembly  in  Santiago,  starting 
June  4. 

Another  indication  is  the  action  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  in  making  sizable  credits  avail- 
able to  Chile. 

If  the  Latin  American  governments  appear 
to  agree  with  the  Chileans  who  charge  tliat 
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the  Soviet  Union  has  been  orchestrating  the 
campaign  against  ChUe  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere.  Significantly,  the  loud- 
est voices  raised  against  Chile  in  most  inter- 
national forums  are  Marxist. 

What  seemingly  has  contributed  to  Im- 
provement of  the  Chilean  image  Is  the  fact 
that  Chile  has  been  permitting  most  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Soclallst-Communist- 
Radlcal  coalition  government  of  President 
Salvador  Allende  to  go  into  exile. 

Chile  has  even  allowed  terrorists  and  their 
accomplices  to  leave. 

Best  known  perhaps,  was  Dr.  Sheila  Cas- 
sldy,  a  British  medic  who  was  captured  by 
Chilean  authorities  after  a  gunfight  at  the 
convent  where  she  had  been  hiding.  Al- 
though she  was  charged  with  sheltering  and 
giving  medical  aid  to  a  terrorist  leader, 
eventually  she  was  turned  over  to  British 
Embassy  officials  and  fiown  to  London. 

Nelson  Gutierrez,  the  terrorist  Dr.  Cassldy 
treated.  No.  2  man  in  the  movement  of  the 
Revolutionary  Left  (MIR),  his  wife  and 
daughter  managed  to  escape  arrest  and  ob- 
tained asylum  in  the  Vatican  Embassy  In 
Santiago.  Eventually,  Chile  allowed  them  to 
take  asyltun  in  Sweden. 

Earlier,  Andrte  Pascal  Allende,  a  nephew 
of  the  late  president  and  leader  of  the  MIR, 
and  his  girl  friend,  both  of  whom  had  been 
Involved  in  the  Oct.  16  shootout  In  which 
Gutierrez  was  wounded,  were  permitted  to 
take  asyl\un  In  Costa  Rica.  They  had  es- 
caped capture,  too,  and  sought  refugee  In 
the  Costa  Rlcan  embassy. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  permitted  to  go  into  exUe  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

But  this  relatively  generous  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Chilean  military  government  Is 
not  something  initiated  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

It  can  be  said  to  date  back  to  before  Al- 
lende's  overthrow  and  death.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  Chilean  armed  forces  tried 
to  convince  Allende  that  he  should  not  resist 
the  coup  and  that  he  should  accept  their 
offer  of  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  country. 

Allende  chose  to  fight  on  and  committed 
suicide  In  La  Moneda  Palace  rather  than 
face  capture,  most  Chileans  say.  Marxists 
Insist  that  he  was  shot  by  an  army  trfficer. 

However,  shortly  before  Allende  was 
burled,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  allowed 
to  leave  Chile  for  Mexico. 

By  now,  most  of  his  cabinet  ministers  and 
other  prominent  Marxists  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go. 

One  notable  exception  is  Sen.  Luis  Cor- 
valan,  secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Corvalftn  has  been  waiting  trial  by 
a  military  court  for  the  lost  30  months.  He 
was  detained  a  few  days  after  the  events 
of  Sept.  11,1973. 


P.     EDWARD     HlfiBERT:     DEAN     OP 
THE  LOUISIANA  DELEGATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation, I  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert 
has  set  an  example  of  dedication  to  our 
Nation  which  Is  difficult,  at  best,  to  rival. 

Dean  Hubert,  as  he  is  known  within 

the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation, 

has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 

service  of  his  country.  His  contributions 
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have  been  numerous  In  maintaining  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  in  our 
defense  posture. 

He  is  tough  and  single-minded  in  his 
belief  that  this  Nation  should  continue 
to  enjoy  the  place  of  superiority,  not  only 
in  defense  but  in  every  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  activities. 

As  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress, Dean  Hubert  will  leave  behind  an 
example  for  all  of  us  who  attempt  each 
day  to  serve  the  people  we  represent,  an 
example  of  dedication  and  contribution. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  wish  him  continued  years  of  service, 
health  and  happiness. 


N 
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THE     MARTINEZ     VA     HOSPITAL'S 
UNIQUE    PREMEDICAL   PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  facet  of  our  health  care  delivery 
system  that  appears  to  have  been  little 
noticed. 

It  is  that  competition  for  entry  into 
medical  schools,  and  the  attendant 
burdens  on  selection  committees,  have 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
While  the  number  of  admissions  to  medi- 
cal schools  has  been  growing,  the  number 
of  applicants  has  gone  up  much  more 
rapidly.  In  fact,  over  the  past  10  years, 
the  number  of  students  applying  to  med- 
ical schools  has  risen  122  percent. 

The  heavy  competition  among  aiH>ll- 
cants  has  forced  the  schools  to  look  at  a 
wide  variety  of  factors  in  the  attempt  to 
determine  which  of  tiie  candidates  will 
best  serve  the  needs  of  the  p<?pulation  as 
physicians.  A  high  level  of  academic 
achievement  and  Intellectual  potential, 
as  measured  by  grades,  faculty  recom- 
mendations, and  scores  on  the  medical 
college  admission  test,  is  obviously  a 
primary  criterion.  Most  schools  also  ex- 
amine such  personality  traits  as  motiva- 
tion, perseverance,  level  of  maturity, 
and  skill  in  relathig  to  others.  These 
personal  and  social  factors  are,  however, 
difficult  to  evaluate. 

Despite  the  sophisticated  testing  and 
indepth  evaluations,  the  admission  proc- 
ess is  still  a  relatively  unpredictable 
procedure.  Any  candidate,  no  matter  how 
well  qualified  in  terms  of  grades,  test 
scores,  references,  and  character  traits. 
Is  still  a  calculated  risk.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  performance  of  the  phy- 
sician is  still  largely  unpredictable  by 
any  of  the  traditional  selection  or  educa- 
tional achievement  measures,  including 
the  MCAT  scores. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  medlcsd 
school  selection  process  poses  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  say  the  least.  Schools  must 
be  concerned  with  far  more  than  aca- 
demic achievement,  since  they  are  seek- 
ing Ideally  to  produce  physicians  who  are 
whole  and  complete  professionals,  as 
committed  to  helping  people  under  the 


Hippocratic  oath  as  they  are  versed  in 
medical  skills. 

Knowing  of  the  difficulties  selection 
poses,  I  was  most  Interested  to  learn  of 
an  unusual  program  being  run  by  the 
Martinez  VA  Hospital  in  Davis,  Calif.,  in 
my  district.  This  hospital  provides,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Michael  C.  ae<^us, 
who  is  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  CaUfomia  at  Davis,  as  well 
as  cliief  of  medicine  at  Martinez,  a  unique 
program  of  teaching  and  counseling 
services  for  premedical  students.  This 
program  has  been  maintained  the  last  2 
years  by  volunteer  effort  of  the  hospital 
medical  faculty  and  is  offered  at  no  cost 
to  students,  the  VA,  the  university,  or  the 
taxpayers. 

The  main  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
identify,  encourage,  and  assist  the  most 
promising  students,  including  women 
and  minority  members,  in  entering  med- 
ical school.  The  program  consists  of  three 
areas:  volvmteer  work  for  the  students  in 
various  sectors  of  the  hospital,  such  as 
the  coronary  unit  and  clinical  labora- 
tories; counseling  students  on  the  com- 
mitment to  study  medicine  and  serve  as 
a  physician;  and  a  regular  lecture  series 
on  the  nature  of  medical  education,  as 
well  as  various  medical  disciplines  and 
specific  areas  like  nutrition  and  alcohol- 
ism. 

This  program  should  provide  prospec- 
tive students  with  vsduable  experience 
and  insight  about  the  intricacies  of  both 
medical  education  and  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  I  also  believe  that  this 
type  of  premedical  program  in  a  hospital 
environment  represents  a  promising  kp- 
proach  to  identifying  and  assisting  the 
candidates  who  are  most  suitable  for  en- 
try into  medical  school.  This  program 
should  enable  students  to  discover  that 
they  are  unfit  for  a  long  and  demanding 
career  in  medicine  before,  rather  than 
after,  they  seek  admission  to  medical 
school.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  It  will  stim- 
ulate student  Interest  in  primary  pa- 
tient care,  which  represents  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  in  our  health  care 
delivery  system  today. 

I  ccHnmend  this  program  to  my  col- 
leagues as  one  which  has  the  potential 
to  offer  a  major  Improvement  in  the 
medical  student-selection  process.  Simi- 
lar programs  can  be  established  in  any 
university-affiliated  hospital,  provided 
that  the  necessary  spirit  of  cooperaticm 
and  volunteerism  exists  among  the  hos- 
pital faculty.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
encourage  the  development  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  hospitals  of  their  districts. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  description  of  the  program 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Medldne 
of  the  Martinez  VA  Hospital: 

Mkdtcati  Sbticx  FsxmoicaL  Prooum 

Homer  Smith.  From  Flah  to  PhUoeoiAier, 
1953:  "It  U  leuit  modesty  for  man,  even  If 
he  Is  the  highest  vertebrate'  to  presume 
tiiat  he  can  predict  the  cosmic  plan  on  the 
Intensity  of  his  Joy  and  pain,  or  cement  the 
stars  together  witti  even  his  highest  aspira- 
tions." 

INTKODUCnON 

Medical  education  Is  being  challenged  to 
produce  more  primary  phyBlclans.  more 
medical  sclentlBte  and  more  physician  spe- 
cialists.  Modem   medldne   covers   a  whole 
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q>ectrum  of  functions:  the  promotion  of 
health,  the  preventlofk  of  disease,  the  dUg- 
nosls  and  treatment  of  disease,  rehabilitation 
of  the  patient,  baslci  and  applied  research 
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The  number  of  students  applying  for  admis- 
sion Into  medical  schools  In  the  U.S.  has 
Increased  122%  In  th^  past  ten  years.  There 
were  42,624  applicantai  for  the  first  year  class 
In  1974-1975.  The  flrae  year  class  numbered 
14,963  In  114  medical  schools.  One  hundred 
and  seven  (107)  schiols  granted  the  M.D. 
degree  to  13,714  students  In  the  academic 
year  1974-1976.  Over  1700  women  applied  to 
enter  medical  school  in  1974-1975,  of  whom 
3,260  enrolled  In  thali  first  year  class.  That 
number  of  women  entering  medical  school 
represents  a  360%  Increase  over  the  number 
entering  Just  four  yearb  ago.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  women  are  ^klng  and  preparing 
for  careers  In  medlclnf .  The  efforts  of  medi- 
cal schools  to  Increase  minority  enrollment 
during  the  past  six  y^ars  has  resulted  In  a 
substantuLl  increase  lii  the  proportion  of  the 
total  student  body  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups.  Thk  actiial  number  of 
minority  group  students  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  same  time  period. 

The  heavy  competlfelon  among  qualified 
applicants  seeking  admission  has  forced  the 
schools  to  rely  on  a  wide  variety  of  factors 
In    trying    to    determme    which    candidates 
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level  of  scholastic  achievement  and  Intel- 
lectual potential  Is  g^ierally  desired.  These 
are  measured  bf  coUece  grades,  particularly 
science  grades;  by  recommendations  from 
iindergraduate  facultyi  Including  premedlcal 
advisers;  and  by  the  MCAT  (Medical  Col- 
lege Admission  Test)  I  scores.  Most  schools 
mention  the  desirability  of  such  traits  as 
curiosity,  Initiative,  taotlvatlon,  persever- 
ance, pturpose  and  breadth  of  Interests.  Fur- 
thermore, leadership,  .social  maturity  and 
human  relations  skil),  are  desirable.  The 
personal  and  social  tra: 
admissions  commit 
to  measure.  Sinclair  ( 
Medical  Science.  Lond< 

19*6)  has  sunmied  upi  the  situation  admir- 
ably, when  he  said:  "Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  ihe  characteristics  of 
the  Ideal  medical  atuAent,  attempts  which 
have  often  ended  In  qn  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality. Such  a  creature  Is  a  chimera,  >^^]f 
man,  half  god  and,  lUae  many  other  mythi- 
cal beasts,  Is  scarcely  worth  remembering." 
With  the  Increase  of  the  nimxber  of  appli- 
cants for  entry  to  med  leal  school,  there  is  a 
steady  Increase  In  the  :  lumber  of  well-qiiall> 
fled  candidates.  The  responsibility  of  the 
medical  schools  is  to  b^  as  certain  as  possible 
that  the  students  they  select  will  do  better 
than  those  they  exclude.  It  has  been  said 
that  despite  the  sopb  Istlcated  testing  and 
criteria  development  the  admission  of  any 
candidate,  no  matter  how  seemingly  well- 
qualifled  in  terms  of  grades,  MCAT  scores, 
references,  character,  n  lotlvatlon,  etc..  Is  still 
a  calculated  risk.  Dr.  C  alvln  Taylor,  after  an 
extensive  study  of  thii  correlation  between 
academic  and  career  ]  terformance,  reported 
the  shocking  finding,  i  "that  physician  per- 
formances are  still  largely  impredlctable  by 
any  traditional  selec^ng  and  educational 
achievement  measures  i  including  the  MCAT 
scores"  (Taylor,  Calvii  W:  "Measurement 
and  Predictors  of  Physicians'  Performance", 
1971,  Aaron  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah). 
One  of  the  pilnc^al  lemlnders  of  the  fail- 
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without  qualifying.  There  are  very  large  dif- 
ferences on  drop-out  rates  between  different 
universities  and  countries.  Attrition  rates  In 
Medical  Schools  In  the  United  States  are 
about  9%  according  to  one  report  (John- 
son D.  O.  and  Hutchins,  E.  B.,  J.  Med.  Educ. 
41:12,  1966).  It  is  tempting  to  assume  that 
the  drop-out  is  academically  poor  and  that 
the  University's  only  error  lay  in  selecting 
him.  However  there  may  be  many  reasons 
why  an  academically  adequate  student  may 
be  unable  to  utilize  the  teaching  provided. 
This  is  a  field  that  needs  a  great  deal  more 
research. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  selection 
process  for  medical  school  admission  is  very 
difficult  to  say  the  least  and  no  one  pretends 
that  moet  of  the  schools  actually  take  the 
"cream  of  the  crop"  with  the  present  selec- 
tion procedures.  We  believe  that  a  premedl- 
cal  program  In  a  University-affiliated  hospital 
might  be  of  considerable  value  in  an  attempt 
to  identify,  encourage  and  actually  assist  the 
most  promising  students  (who  prove  them- 
selves suitable  for  a  career  in  Medicine),  in 
entering  Medical  School. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Medical  Service  of  the  Martinez  Veter- 
ans Administration  Hospital  has  initiated 
a  unique  premedlcal  teaching,  counseling 
and  volunteer  program.  This  program  Is 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  C.  Geokas, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Vice-Chalrman  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  at  UC-Davis 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Chief  of  Medicine  at 
Martinez  VA  Hospital.  Premedlcal  students 
from  colleges  and  universities  In  the  geo- 
graphical area  adjacent  to  the  Martinez  VA 
Hospital  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  this 
course.  The  Premedlcal  F*rogram  Is  offered 
as  a  community  service  without  cost  to  the 
students,  the  Veterans  AdnUnlstratlon,  ihe 
University  of  California  or  the  taxpayer.  This 
program  is  maintained  by  the  volunteer  ef- 
fort of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
VA  Hospital.  All  applicants  are  interviewed 
by  Dr.  M.  C.  Geokas  before  enrollment. 

PROGRAM    STRTJCTURE 

The  Premedlcal  Program  at  the  Martinez 
VA  Hospital  Includes  a)  Volunteer  work  for 
the  students  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
Medical  Service,  the  Clinical  Laboratory  and 
other  areas  of  the  Hospital.  The  volunteer 
assignments  are  arranged  fortoally  with 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Hayward,  the  Director  of  Vol\ui- 
teer  Services  at  the  Martinez  VA  Hospital, 
whose  cooperation  has  been  excellent.  Stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
volunteer  phase  of  the  Premedlcal  Program 
are  asked  to  formally  "sign  In"  with  the 
Volunteer  Service,  and  are  cautioned  In 
budgeting  their  time  properly  so  as  not  to 
undermine  their  academic  efforts. 

The  volunteer  assignments  available  at 
the  VA  Hospital,  in  the  context  of  the  Pre- 
medlcal Program,  Include : 

1.  The  Escort  Service. 

2.  The  Medical  Library. 

3.  The  Pharmacy. 

4.  The  Intensive  Care  Unit. 

5.  The  Medical  Administration  Service. 

6.  The  Ward  Volunteer  Service. 

7.  The  Clinical  Laboratory. 

8.  The  Outpatient  and  Admitting  area. 

9.  The  various  Research  Laboratories. 

10.  The  Cardiology  Clinical  Laboratory. 

11.  The  Pulmonary  Function  Laboratory. 

12.  The  Clinical  Gastroenterology  Labora- 
tory. 

Twice  a  year  an  Intensive  orientation 
course  is  given  to  the  premedlcal  students  in- 
volved in  the  volunteer  program  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Administrative,  Nursing  and 
Laboratory  Sections  of  the  VA  Hospital  who 
volunteer  their  time   on   weekends. 

(a)  Counselling:  Students  are  counselled 
in  groups  and  individually  with  regard  to 
study  habits,  time  budgeting,  self -discipline, 
the  significance  of  commitment  required  to 
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study  medicine  and  subsequently  succeed  as 
a  physician  and  the  significance  of  system- 
atic painstaking  effort  during  the  college 
years  in  order  to  secure  a  high  grade  point 
average  (OPA)  and  a  high  MCAT  score. 
Jiinior  and  senior  students  are  given  assist- 
ance in  selecting  the  appropriate  m*<11fal 
schools  in  the  U.S.  in  relation  to  cotirss 
work  requirements,  age,  application  pro- 
cedures and  state  and  regional  residence 
policies.  Students  are  encouraged  to  consult 
carefully  the  medical  school  admission  re- 
quirements, published  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  College,  (Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  One  Dupont 
Circle.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036).  Pre- 
medlcal students  are  counselled  extensively 
concerning  foreign  medical  schools  and  other 
alternatives  for  rejected  applicants.  At  pres- 
ent It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000  VS. 
citizens  are  studying  medicine  abroad.  The 
choice  of  school  should  be  based  primarily 
on  the  applicant's  familiarity  with  another 
language  because  acceptances  are  at  times 
provisional  pending  the  passing  of  a  lan- 
guage examination.  It  Is  emphasized  that 
language  skills  must  be  reasonably  strong  to 
permit  monitoring  of  lectures  and  the  stu- 
dents participation  in  competitive  oral  and 
written  examinations. 

THE    LECTURE    SERIES 

A  special  lecture  is  given  to  the  Premedlcal 
students  every  Saturday  from  10:00  to  11:00 
a.m.  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospi- 
tal, Martinez,  California,  Medical  Service 
(Conference  Room  B-301),  which  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  Premedlcal 
Program.  The  speakers  are  selected  among 
the  members  of  the  VA  full-time  staff  and 
the  UC-Davis  School  of  Medicine  faculty  and 
also  among  prominent  citizens  from  the 
conununlty. 

The  lectures  include  a  considerable  variety 
of  subjects  such  as : 

Premedlcal  Planning. 

The  Medical  School  Admission  Process. 

The  Nature  of  Medical  Education. 

Overviews  on  Human  Physiology  and  Bio- 
chemistry. 

Aspects  of  Human  Nutrition. 

Overviews  of  various  medical  subspecial- 
ties, e.g.  Cardiology,  Gastroenterology,  Pul- 
monary nxedlclne.  Neurology,  etc. 

Review  of  diseases  due  to  faulty  habits. 

The  problems  of  Alcoholism. 

Review  of  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Lab- 
oratory Instrtunentatlon,  etc. 

The  lectures  are  designed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  enor- 
mity of  the  material  Included  in  the  Medical 
School  curriculum  as  well  as  to  Increase 
their  understanding  of  the  complexity  of 
medical  education. 

Furthermore,  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  attend  the  various  other  educational  pro- 
grams organized  by  the  Medical  Service.  For 
instance,  a  special  lecture  series  orgamzed 
for  the  general  public  in  the  Fall  of  1975, 
was  attended  by  most  of  the  premedlcal  stu- 
dents and  included  the  following  subjects: 

The  Problem  of  Alcoholism  in  Our  Society. 

High  Blood  Pressiu-e.  The  Silent  Menace. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Heart 
Attacks. 

Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Your  Diet. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Cancer. 

Arthritis — Some  New  Answers. 

How  Smoking  Affects  Your  Health. 

Overweight  and  the  Affluent  Society. 

IK   STTMMARY 

This  Is  a  unique  Premedlcal  Program, 
sponsored  by  a  Unlverslty-afflliated  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Includes  students  from 
UC-Berkeley,  UC-Davld,  Hayward  University, 
Diablo  Valley  College  and  other  schools  In 
our  vicinity. 

The  program  Includes  volunteer  work  In 
the  various  sections  of  the  hospital,  counsel- 
ing of  students  and  a  lecture  series  givSb 
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by  the  VA  and  UC-Davis  faculty,  which  In- 
cludes overviews  of  various  medical  special- 
ties, and  general  topics  given  by  prominent 
citizens. 

We  believe  that  the  selection  of  candidates 
t<a  medical  school  admissons  Is  a  matter  of 
extraordinary  importance,  related  to  the 
health  of  the  Amerlcsm  people.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  well-qualified  candidates  for 
admission,  and  one  would  expect  that  the 
medical  schools  could  easily  admit  the  "cream 
of  the  crop".  However,  the  selection  proce- 
dures appear  to  be  inadequate  at  the  present 
time,  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  ad- 
mission committees.  As  medicine  is  as  much 
of  au  art  as  a  science,  what  the  public  needs 
these  days  in  a  doctor  is  a  total  human  being 
with  a  genviine  love  of  humanity  and  not 
merely  some  cold  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a 
3.8  GPA. 

We  believe  that  the  gigantic  problem  of 
malpractice  insurance  has  brought  the  proc- 
ess of  selection  of  the  doctors  of  tomorrow 
Into  a  sharp  focus  indeed. 

It  might  be  that  we  need  a  new  breed 
of  physicians  who  have:  Intelligence,  scien- 
tific curiosity,  high  scholastic  performance, 
but  also  self-discipline,  emotional  strength. 
Interest  in  people,  compassion,  and  above  all, 
seusitlvlty  to  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
a  willingness  for  long  range  commitment  and 
dedication  to  public  service. 

In  our  view  it  should  be  considered  a  great 
privilege  by  a  young  man  or  woman  to  be 
given  the  opport\inlty  to  study  Medicine. 

We  believe  that  during  the  premedlcal  col- 
lege years  a  considerable  degree  of  condi- 
tioning of  students  for  a  successful  career  in 
Medicine  can  be  accomplished  through  a  well- 
organized  premedlcal  program  In  a  hospital 
environment.  This  could  reduce  the  number 
of  Medical   School  dropouts. 

This  Premedlcal  Program  provides  to  the 
students  invaluable  experience  and  insight 
concerning  the  Intricacies  of  health  care  de- 
livery and  sensitizes  them  to  the  needs  of 
the  patients. 

Students  who  find  that  they  are  unfit  for 
a  long  and  demanding  career  in  Medicine 
quite  frequently  change  their  orientation  to 
other  fields.  We  have  found  that  the  em- 
phasis on  self-discipline,  time-budgeting.  In- 
tegrity, responsibility,  compassion  for  the 
sick,  the  need  for  serious  commitment  and 
a  constant  urging  to  Improve  scholastic  per- 
formance constitute  an  enormous  Impetus 
to  the  students. 

In  turn,  the  hospital  staff  has  expressed 
admiration  for  the  dedication  of  the  students 
and  their  contribution  to  the  hospital  as 
volunteers. 

Our  observations  during  the  last  two  years 
indicate  that  the  Premedlcal  Program  repre- 
sents a  promising  pathway  in  our  attempt  to 
identify  and  assist  the  candidates  who  are 
suitable  for  Medical  School  admission. 

The  program's  greatest  asset  is  this:  It 
teaches  by  example:  In  a  hospital  environ- 
ment the  VA  staff  volunteer  their  time  to 
the  program  as  a  public  service.  Thus  the 
program  has  been  stistalned  for  two  years 
without  cost  to  the  students  or  to  the  tax- 
payer. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  PHIUF  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  the'  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12.  1976 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues, "Pete"  McCloskey  and  Ben 
GiucAN,  are  presently  serving  as  con- 
gressional delegates  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  in  New.  York. 

They  have  submitted  a  report  on  their 
observations  of  the  first  4  weeks,  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all 
of  us. 
Backgbound  Pap^  and  Progress  Biport  on 

New  York  Law  or  thx  Ska  Oomferxncx, 

Halp-Wat  PotHT,  April  9,  1976 

HISTORICAL  setting 

strong  maritime  powers  have  traditionally 
desired  the  broadest  possible  "freedom  of  the 
seas."  Since  the  last  century,  when  naval 
guns  had  a  range  of  three  miles,  generally 
accepted  international  law  has  recognized 
the  freedom  of  the  high  seas  outside  a  three- 
mile  "territorial"  sea  controlled  by  the 
coastal  nation. 

In  1945.  however.  President  Truman  pro- 
claimed that  the  United  States  owned  exclu- 
sive rights  to  the  rich  mineral  resources 
on  our  continental  shelves  extending  well 
into  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Caribbean,  and 
Arctic  Oceans.  Subsequently,  certain  Latin 
American  countries,  notably  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Chile  and  BrazU.  claimed  Jurisdictions  out  to 
200  miles,  in  order  to  protect  their  tuna  and 
shrimp  resources. 
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In  1968,  the  United  States  enacted  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act  (PL  90-482) ,  and 
agreed  to  coiui>ensate  tuna  companies  whose 
vessels  were  seized  inside  foreign  200-mlle 
zones.  In  1972.  the  State  Department  nego- 
tiated an  agreement  with  BrazU,  subse- 
quently ratified  by  Congress,  in  which  we 
agreed  that  Brazil  could  regulate  U.S.  shrimp 
fishermen  within  200  miles  of  her  coastline 
and  further,  that  we  would  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  such  regulation. 

In  1974.  the  XTN's  International  Court  of 
Justice  ruled  that  Iceland  had  no  right  to 
unilaterally  declare  a  50  mile  fishery  protec- 
tion zone.  That  decision  led  to  the  famous 
"cod  war"  between  British  trawlers  and  Ice- 
land's small  navy,  unresolved  to  this  day. 

International  efforts  to  remedy  these  prob- 
lems commenced  in  1958  with  the  first  UN 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Fovur  treaties  re- 
sulted which  were  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  Convention  on  The  High  Seas  (59 
other  nations  as  signatories) ,  The  Continen- 
tal  Shelf  (53  other  nations),  77i«  Terntonal 
Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  (43  other  nations), 
and  Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas  (S3  other  na- 
tions). 

A  second  LOS  Conference  convened  in  i960 
but  adjourned  in  failiire. 

Plans  for  the  third  LOS  Conference  origi- 
nated in  1970  with  a  unique  and  historical 
U.S.  policy  decision  to  eqwose  the  principle 
that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed should  be  considered  "the  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind,"  to  be  shared  with  develop- 
ing nations,  rather  than  exploited  solely  by 
those  with  the  technological  means  to  do  so 
(then  and  now,  primarily  the  United  States, 
which,  by  1976,  has  several  major  companies 
ready  and  able  to  proceed) . 

The  Third  LOS  Conference,  with  143  na- 
tions participating,  met  for  10  weeks  in 
Caracas  in  1974,  7  weeks  in  Geneva  in  1976, 
and  is  meeting  in  New  York  from  March  15 
through  May  7,  with  time  reserved  for  a 
fourth  and  final  session,  either  In  New  York 
or  Geneva,  later  this  summer. 

Since  the  Conference's  inception,  the  Im- 
portance of  agreement  has  been  further  em- 
phasized by  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez  7^ 
miles  off  the  Cambodian  coast  in  1975. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   CtrBREaTT  SESSION 

The  current  session  is  admittedly  at  the 
"make-or-break"  stage  of  the  negotiations. 
If  a  nearly-complete  revised  single  negotiat- 
ing text  cannot  achieve  consensus  by  May  7. 
it  is  fairly  well  conceded  by  most  participants 
that  the  negotiations  could  break  down  com- 
pletely as  they  did  In  1960.  with  nations  tak- 
ing unilateral  action  to  protect  their  own 
national  interests  as  Congress  did  in  enact- 
ing our  200  mUe  fisheries  protection  biU  last 
week. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  (by  voice 
vote),  and  the  House  Oceanographlc  Sub- 
committee (by  a  vote  of  16  to  1).  have  both 
reported  out  bills  to  encourage  deep  seabed 
mining,  bills  which  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
clearly  end  any  treaty  incentive  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  the  nations  participating 
in  the  third  LOS  Conference. 

PoliUcaUy,  the  American  people  would 
probably  strongly  ^prove  passage  of  this 
leglsla^on,  should  the  New  York  session  end 
on  May  7th  at  an  Impasse.  Deep  Seabed  Min- 
ing would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  exist- 
ing intei-national  law  or  treaties  as  was 
argued  in  the  case  of  the  200  mile  bill,  so 
presumably  the  Congress  will  be  as  quick  to 
move  on  the  deep  seabed  mining  legislation 
as  it  was  the  200  mile  blU  if  the  New  York 
session  is  unable  to  come  close  to  consensus 
on  a  treaty  by  May  7. 

UNITED  STATES  NEGOTIATION   GOALS 

The  United  States  has  7  primary  goals: 

1.  A  binding  dispute  settlement  procedure; 

2.  Free  navigation  rights,  particularly 
through  such  straits  as  Gibraltar,  Malacca. 
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but  also  within  the 
oth^r  nations; 

continental  shelf  pe- 


•nd  the  Persian  Oulf. 
200-mlIe  zones  or 

3.  Protection  of  oui 
troleum  resources 

4.  Protection  agalilst  ship-source  poUu 


tlon; 

6.  Ptshery  conservailon 
species,  highly  migratory 
anadromous  species  ( 

6.  Access  to  and  a 
the  deep  seabed 
nickel,  copper,  cobalt 
so-called  manganese 

7.  Reasonably  free 
in  the  coastal  waters 
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Including  coastal 
species  (tuna) ,  and 
^Imon) : 

fair  apportionment  of 
jMutlcularly  the 
and  manganese  of  the 
n  adules; 

siilentlflc  research  wlth- 
of  other  nations. 


mln  erals, 


THX    GBOT'ND  BDXES 

LOS  Conference  pppcedure  requires  that 
any  treaty  adopted  mUst  have  the  agreement 
of  %'B  of  those  nations  present  and  voting, 
but  In  any  event  not;  less  than  half  of  the 
156  nations  thus  far  iartlclpatlng.  Further- 
more, no  votes  are  to  {be  taken  until  all  at- 
tempts at  consensus  h^ve  been  exhausted. 

Thus  the  negotiating  progress  has  been 
painfully  slow,  since  iln  each  of  the  three 
committees,  (I — Deep  $eabed  Resources;  n — 
Territorial  Sea,  Econo|nic  Zone,  Continental 
Shelf,  Straits,  and  PlsHerles;  and  in — Marine 
Pollution  and  Sclentlflt;  Research)  the  Chair- 
man has  no  recourse  but  to  obtain  a  %'8 
consensus  of  his  menibershlp  before  he  can 
hope  to  have  a  successful  vote. 

Each  nation  has  one  vote,  so  If  a  treaty 
Is  to  be  signed.  It  will  require  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  majorliy  of  the  117  lesser-de- 
veloped nations  (LDC'^)  who  constitute  over 
%'s  of  the  participant 


LiNEtrp  or 


PLAYERS 


As  of  last  week,  153  nations  were  partici- 
pating with  the  following  breakdowns  of  in- 
terest and  goals: 

1.  The  Major  Naval]  Powers  (2  countries) 
The  United  States  and  Russia  are  both  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  I  maximum  freedom  of 
the  high  seas,  particularly  unimpeded  navi- 
gation through,  over  (aircraft)  and  under 
(submarines)  straits  soch  as  Dover,  Gibraltar 
and  Malacca.  I 

2.  The  Industrialize*  Nations  (30  +  co-aa- 
trles)  I 

This  group  consists  primarily  of  the  EtUH>- 
pean  and  North  American  nations.  It  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  alon^  east/west  lines  with 
the  U.S.,  England,  Fiance,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Canada  land  Australia  among 
others  on  one  side  and  a  Soviet  bloc  Includ- 
ing the  European  cominunlst  nations  on  the 
other. 

3.  The  Developing  Nations  (originally  called 
the  Group  of  77.  but  (Jonslsting  of  117  coun- 
trtes  at  last  count) 

This  group  is  prlmirlly  interested  in  ob 
taking  a  share  of  the 
resources.  They  are  a: 


eep  seabed  and  fishery 
o  Interested  in  estab- 
lishing an  OPEC-type  I  cartel  to  protect  their 


members  who  are  aJ 
of  the  four  primary 
deep  seabed  manganes 
per,  cobalt  and  magf 
by  spokesmen  for  Alg« 
Sri  Lanka,  Venezuela, 


land-based  producers 
minerals  found  In  the 

nodules  (nickel,  cop- 
Bse) .  This  group  is  led 
rla.  Peru,  Brazil,  Chile. 

Mexico,  India,  et  al.. 


with  China  seeking  to  tlalm  participation  but 
thus  far  fairly  Ineffectively. 


4.  The  Landlocked 
advantaged  States   (I 
tries) 

This   group   consist 
coastal  borders.  The 
oped  nations  but  also  I 


id  Geographically  Dls- 
i/GDS)    (60   +  coun- 

of  nations  without 
ijorlty  are  less  devel- 
icluded  are  developed 


nations  such  as  Swljtzerland  and  Austria. 
They  have  come  on  fai  rly  strongly,  during  the 
New  York  session,  see|:lng  guaranteed  access 


to  the  oceans  as  well 
soiirce  values  beyond 


as  a  share  of  the  re- 
the  200  mile  economic 


zones  of  the  coastal  etates,  and  preferential 


fishing   rlghta   from 


nearby    nations.    This 


group  also  has  the  caj  laclty  to  block  a  treaty 
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if  they  can  obtain  the  cooperation  of  only  • 
few  other  countries. 

5.  The  Coastal  States  (122  countries) 
For  the  122  coastal  states,  recognition  of 

a  200  mile  economic  zone  Increases  their 
economic  jurisdiction  by  a  total  of  38  mil- 
lion square  miles,  over  a  third  of  the  total 
ocean  area  of  the  world.  Increasingly  the 
Group  of  77  countries  are  urging  that  the 
200  mile  "economic"  zone  have  almost  the 
quality  of  a  territorial  zone. 

6.  The  Broad  Margin  States  (9  countries) 
This  group  consists  of  the  United  States. 

England,  Canada,  Ireland,  India,  Argentine, 
Norway,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These 
states,  whose  continental  margins  extend  be- 
yond 200  miles,  are  desirous  of  protecting  the 
hydrocarbon  resources  of  their  continental 
shelves  beyond  the  200  mile  limit.  Recogni- 
tion of  a  broad  margin  would  Increase  the 
area  over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction  by 
5  million  square  miles.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  may  have  from  5  to  15%  of  its 
total  offshore  oil  deposits  beyond  200  miles. 

7.  The  Deep  Seabed  Mining  Companies 

Three  United  States  firms,  Kennecott  Cop- 
per, Deep  Sea  Ventures  (owned  Jointly  by 
Tenneco,  U.S.  Steel,  and  Union  Mlnlere  of 
Belgium)  and  Lockheed  together  with  In- 
ternational Nickel,  a  Canadlan/U.S.  multi- 
national company,  believe  they  now  have  the 
capability  to  profitably  mine  the  ocean  floor. 
They  have  invested  between  $20  and  $40  mil- 
lion each  to  perfect  the  necessary  technology 
and  feel  they  are  several  years  ahead  of  the 
French,  Japanese  and  Soviets  who  are  also 
known  to  be  working  on  the  problem. 

Above  all  else  they  desire  a  stable  invest- 
ment climate  in  order  to  attract  the  addi- 
tional capital  ($350  to  $650  million  per  site) 
necessary  to  go  into  production. 

Their  primary  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
United  States  Government's  negotiating 
position  is  to  offer  an  as-yet-unknown  per- 
centage of  their  revenues  or  production  to 
the  International  Seabed  Resource  Authority 
(ISRA)  as  the  primary  incentive  for  the  final 
treaty. 

The  companies  are  agreeable  to  sharing 
some  of  their  profits  with  the  developing  na- 
tions but  don't  feel  they  can  both  share  prof- 
its and  pay  a  full  U.S.  Income  tax.  Needless 
to  say  the  Treasury  Department  is  reluctant 
to  give  up  any  tax  revenues  or  to  offer  for- 
eign tax  credits,  thus  creating  a  basic  three- 
way  conflict  among  the  companies.  State,  and 
Treasury  which  as  of  this  date  is  \inresolved. 
PRIMARY  PROBLEMS  FACING  THE  OTGOTiATOBs      ^^^^  ^  slightly-lesser  quantities. 

1.  The  economics  of  manganese  nodules  The  ldC's  woiild  be  badly  hurt,  however, 

Since  the  primary  trekty  incentive  to  the  if  no  treaty  is  negotiated  and  unlimited  sea- 
developing  nations  lies  in  the  United  States'  bed  rnining  of  copper  ensues, 
concession  to  share  Its  technological  advan-  The  top  nine  exporters  of  copper  are  all 
tages  in  deep  sea  mining,  an  understanding  LDS  and  several  of  them  are  heavUy-depend- 
of  the  economics  of  the  manganese  nodules  is  ent  on  copper  export  earnings  as  shown  In 
crucial  to  congressional  decision  making.         the  following  chart : 

It  is  believed  that  potato-sized  manganese 
nodules   are   scattered   in   varying   amounts  MAJOR  COPPER  PRODUCERS  (1972) 

across  wide  areas  of  the  deep  seabed  as  well • 

as    in    some    areas    of    various    continental  Perc«ntof 

shelves.  In  some  3  million  square  miles  of  of  total  export 

the  Pacific   Ocean,   for  example,  it  Is  estl-  Country  earnings 

mated   that   there   may  be  from   18   to   33     

pounds  of  dry  nodules  per  square  meter  of     Zambia 95 

which  perhaps  4  to  7  pounds  might  be  eftt-     lain..'....'. ....  83 

ciently  mined  with  presently  known  tech-     ^"* — 3 

nology.    There    are    enough    nodules,    and     phihppmw" 16 

enough  profitable  mining  sites,  to  furnish     {Jianda...^"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."""'.'.  11 

expected  world  demand  for  generations. ..  Haiti 6 

With  an  initial  Investment  of  $360  to  i^650     ^*^' 1 

million    and    anticipated    annual    operating     uJJjt^^utM Negligible 

costs  of  $100  to  $160  million,  a  mining  com-     u.S.S.R NegligibJe 

pany  could  bfegln  exploitation  and  process-     Canada Negligible 

ing  1  to  3  million  tons  of  dry  nodules  per     '^'"^*1 Negligible 

year.  The  essential  elements  of  a  full  scale     '  ~  " 

operation  might  consist  of  a  deep  seabed  area  The  world  copper  market  In  1973  was  oon- 
of  at  least  40,000  square  kilometers  In  size,  slderable.  amounting  to  $9.9  billion  In  Taltie. 
with  guaranteed  access  for  at  lecst  20  years,  as  compared  with  $1.3  billion  for  nltdMl.  #484 
a  mining   dredge   approximately   16  meters     million  for  manganese,  smd  tlSS  fdr  cobalt. 


wide  towed  acroes  the  seabed  floor  at  •  tpttA 
of  perhaps  2  miles  per  hour.  *  shore  bMSd 
processing  plant  and  related  support  and 
transportation  facilities. 

Allowing  for  a  2  million  ton  per  fsar 
nodule  harvesting  operation,  and  the  foUow> 
ing  data: 


Manga* 
Nickel   Copper    Cobalt        nesi 


Nodule  composition  (per- 
cent).....T. 1.4        1.2       0.25  2$ 

Amount  of  mineral  re- 
coverable per  ton  of 
nodules  (pounds) 25  22         2.8  46S 

Average  value  of  mineral 
perpound R20     $0.66     M.OO     {0.06S 


The  possible  gross  revenues  from  a  full 
scale  operation  are  as  follows: 

Nickel,  $111  mUlion!  copper,  $29  millloo; 
cobalt,  $22  mUlion;  and  manganese,  $60  mil* 
lion  (optional — only  one  of  the  foxir  mining 
companies  plans  to  process  manganese). 

If  manganese,  the  world  supply  of  which 
is  plentiful,  \3  ei^cluded.  It  Is  readily  seen 
that  nickel  represents  roughly  70%  of  the 
recoverable   value  of   the  nodules. 

Four  U.S.  companies,  each  producing  $111 
million  of  nickel,  could  make  quite  an  im- 
pact on  the  world  nickel  market,  since  the 
total  world  consumption  in  1972  was  only 
$1.3bUllon. 

The  developing  countries  have  thus  asked, 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  agreed  (represent- 
ing a  major  concession  by  Treasury)  that 
seabed  production  be  limited  to  growth  In 
the  nickel  market. 

Assuming  a  6%  Increase  per  year  In  the 
consumption  of  nickel,  potential  revenues 
from  several  sites  could  even  so  amount  to 
$1  billion  per  year  by  1990,  and  could  exceed 
$3  bUlion  per  year  by  2006  If,  say.  10  sites 
were  then  in  production,  each  processing 
3  million  tons  of  dry  nodules  per  year.  This 
level  of  revenue  would  produce  a  retxim  on 
Investment  of  12%  per  year. 

(Note:  Our  mining  companies  believe  the 
nickel  market  can  be  assumed  to  be  the 
controlling  factor  In  the  development  of 
deep  seabed  mining  because  nickel  consti- 
tutes such  a  high  percentage  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  nodules.) 

Thus  the  LDC'S  are  not  hiurt  badly  If  deep 
seabed  production  Is  limited  to  the  growth 
In  the  nickel  market,  since  such  limitation 
also  applies  to  copper  which  Is  fouind  in  the 
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MS.  CONSUMPTION  AND  IMPORT  FIGURES  FOR  1972 


Percent 
ot«mrtd 
oonsiim»-  Value  of 

tion  (by         Ptrcei*t  Imports 

Mineral  value)       ifflported       (mHiom) 


Nickel 35.3  ffi.0 

CoDDCf......— — .--  26.5  4.6 

Cotlt 3S.2  g.O 

Manganese 19.7  82.0 

Total ."— . 


$373 

114 

SO 

79 


61ft 


Thus,  If  LOS  treaty  negotiations  break 
down  altogether,  and  the  UJ3.  proceeds  to 
foil-scale  deep  sea  mining,  we  can  conceiv- 
ably move  from  Imports  of  $616  million  per 
year  In  theae  four  mHft1«.  (In  three  of  which 
•m  are  presently  heavily  Import-dependent) 
to  a  net  export  position  with  possible  bal- 
ance-of -payment  benefits  (at  the  expense 
largely  of  Canada  and  the  LDC'S)  of  not  lees 
than  $380  million  per  year. 

llie  Soviets  are  on  lx>th  sides:  as  a  sea- 
power,  their  Interests  are  very  similar  to  otirs 
and  they  would  clearly  like  to  achieve  a 
treaty.  As  producers  of  19%  of  the  world's 
nickel,  however,  they  would  like  to  protect 
their  export  position  and  have  thrown  a  real 
road-block  into  the  negotiations  by  Insisting 
on  a  quota  system  so  that  each  Indusitrlal- 
Ized  country  would  be  limited  In  the  number 
of  mine  sites  it  could  be  granted.  The  UjS. 
is  not  Tinwllllng  to  allow  half  of  the  mine 
Bites  to  be  set  aside  for  the  LDC's.  but  is  dead 
set  against  being  further  limited  to  proceed- 
ing at  whatever  pace  other  industrial  coim- 
tries  may  be  able  or  willing  to  develop  their 
own  technology. 

This  problem  Is  still  unresolved,  and  pre- 
sents the  major  challenge  to  Committee  I 
negotiators  In  the  next  few  weeks.  The  UJS. 
has  made  a  sul>stantlal  concession  In  agree- 
ing to  20  years  of  interim  controls  on  the 
production  of  nickel,  limiting  that  produc- 
tion to  the  growth  In  th<«  nickel  market.  If 
that  growth  meets  the  anticipated  6%  figure. 
U.S.  mining  companies  estimate  that  20-30 
economical  deep  sea  mines  can  be  operating 
by  the  year  20(X). 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  difficult  prob- 
lem In  the  de^  seabed  area  is  the  make-up 
and  voting  powers  of  the  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Resources  Authority 
(IBSA)  which  will  set  seabed  mining  policy. 

The  negotiators  have  now  cleared  most  ma- 
jor hurdles  In  setting  up  the  Authority,  but 
both  the  LDC'S  sind  the  UB.  are  reserving 
final  approval  pending  agreement  on  the 
voting  power  balance  in  the  Council. 

Secretary  Kissinger,  in  his  April  8  speech 
said  only  that  the  UJS.  would  require  "the 
composition  and  structure  of  the  Council  re- 
flect the  producer  and  consvuner  Interests  of 
those  states  most  concerned  with  seabed 
mining." 

Presmnably  this  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions would  have  votes  proportionate  to  their 
consumer  Interests  in  the  four  minerals.  1972 
world  consumption  Is  shown  as  follows: 

LEADING  CONSUMERS  OF  NODULE   MINERALS  (1972) 
I  Percent  of  world  supply  by  value) 


Country 


Manga- 
Nickel    Copper     Cobalt        nese 


United  SUtes 35.3  26.5 

Japan 20.9  12.4 

Uii.R 14. 1 

Germany  (FRG) 10.5  8.7 

United  Kingdom 7.3  7.0 

France 5.1 

Sweden 5.2  1.3 

Italy 5.1  3.7 

Canada 2.2  2.9 


On  the  production  side,  the  nlckti,  copper. 
tnsngnnese  and  cobalt  producers  would  have 
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similarly  weighted  voting,  proportional  to 
their  respective  productions  of  the  four  min- 
erals Involved. 

For  nickel.  Canada.  Bussia  and  Ftencfa 
New  Caledonia  produce  73%  of  the  wocld  to- 
tal. For  copper,  the  United  States  produces 
22%.  Bussia  16%.  Chile.  Canada  and  Zam- 
bia 10.6%  each.  Zaire  6.6%,  Turkey  6%  and 
Peru  and  the  Philippines  8.2%.  For  cobalt, 
Zaire  produces  81%,  East  Germany  Is  next  at 
16%  and  the  next  highest  country.  Zambia 
6%.  For  manganese.  Buaaia  prodnoea  88%. 
Gabon  and  South  Africa  eaCh  produce  12%. 
Brazil  11%  and  Australia  7%. 

Thus  If  weighted  voting  Is  baaed  on  pto- 
ductlon/consimier  Intereat,  the  Imlancw 
should  be  fairly  divided  betwen  the  VDC* 
and  Industrallzed  world,  with  the  UB.  In  a 
fairly  strong,  although  certainly  not  con- 
trolling position. 

If  all  goes  as  hoped,  the  deep  seabed  sec- 
tions of  the  treaty  should  be  fairly  well 
agreed  upon  by  May  7,  save  for  the  Council 
voting  structure  and  dispute  settlement  de- 
tails, which  would  presumably  be  refored 
to  national  capitals  for  oonslderstlon  and 
final  resolution  at  the  final  conference  ses- 
sion In  August. 

2.  Dispute  settlement 

Progress  In  resolving  the  dispute  settle- 
ment question  thus  far  liks  been  partleularty 
disappointing. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
session  last  May,  President  Ameraslnghe  (8rl 
Lanka)  prepared  a  single  negotiating  text  on 
dispute  settlement.  When  the  New  York  aea- 
slon  convened  March  15th,  a  number  of 
delegations  voiced  strong  opposition  to  In- 
clude this  text  In  the  deliberations  and  man- 
aged to  delay  Initial  debate  on  the  Issue  un- 
til the  fourth  week  of  the  (Conference.  This 
debate,  originally  scheduled  for  two  days, 
continued  for  six.  with  general  committee 
working  sessions  scheduled  to  commence  on 
April  13th. 

Binding  dispute  settlement  procedtire  Is  a 
primary  VS.  goal.  Last  Augnst  In  Montreal, 
Secretary  Kissinger  put  It  this  way: 

"There  must  be  provisions  for  compulsory 
and  Impartial  third -party  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. The  United  States  cannot  accept  un- 
ilateral Interpretation  of  a  treaty  of  such 
scope  by  Individual  states  or  by  an  Inter- 
national seabed  organization."  (Emphasis 
added) 

On  April  6  In  New  York,  Ambassador  Lear- 
son  reiterated  these  words  and  went  on  to 
say: 

"My  delegation  believes  that  a  comprehen- 
sive system  for  third-party  settlement  of  dis- 
putes Is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  (Con- 
vention. The  system,  must  apply  to  aU  par- 
ties and  to  all  parts  of  the  Conveniiou: 
the  settlement  process  must  be  Impartial  and 
swift;  the  decisions  mxist  be  binding."  (Bm- 
phasis  added) 

During  general  debate,  a  number  of  speak- 
ers insisted  that  disputes  arising  within  the 
200  mile  zone  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
international  arbitration  or  adjudication 
but  resolved  solely  within  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  coastal  state. 

Unless  resolved,  this  Issue  alone  could  de- 
stroy any  chances  of  a  treaty,  since  free 
navigation  rights  within  the  200  mile  aone 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  UJB.  position. 

It  Is  too  early  to  assess  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  the  dispute  settlmnent 
Issue,  since  the  subject  Is  complex  and  has 
provoked  strong  emotions. 

One  encouraging  sign  has  developed,  how- 
ever. The  Group  of  77,  which  Includes  the 
most  vocal  opponents  of  a  dispute  settlement 
mechanism,  has  recently  agreed  to  use  Presi- 
dent Ameraslnghe's  text  as  the  basis  for 
debate. 

3.  The  exclusix>e  economic  zone 

Discussions  of  the  "Exclusive  Economic 
Zone"  have  resulted  In  a  severe  p<darl»tlon 
within  the  (Conference.  The  widely  dlvwgent 
positions  expressed  in  the  Informal  dlacna- 
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alons  of  the  lasue  are  beginning  to  q>ill  over 
into  other  areas  of  the  Confemioe  and  a  alg- 
nlflcant  block  to  overall  progress  Is  resulting. 

The  key  Issue  concerns  the  ftmdamental 
nat\ue  of  XtM  coastal  atate*8  Jurisdiction 
within  the  aone.  Many  of  the  Latina,  led  by 
Uruguay.  Chile  and  Peru,  and  s\ipported  by 
sevenU  African  and  Asian  states,  want  to 
oonstder  XkM  zone  an  extension  of  their  t«Ti- 
torlal  sea  and  are  demanding  aovereign  rlghta 
over  all  the  resources,  both  living  and  non- 
living, within  300  miles  of  their  coasts.  On 
the  other  side,  the  land-locked  and  geograph- 
ically disadvantaged  states  (LL/GOe)  led  bj 
Austria  and  several  African  states  want  to 
insure  tbat  they  have  tree  access  to  the  hl^ 
seas  through  the  zone  and  are  allowed  a  share 
of  the  living  and  non-living  resources  within 
the  zone.  Consequently  they  want  to  delete 
the  word  "exclusive"  and  have  stated  that 
they  cannot  endorse  any  regime  which  re- 
duces the  rights  or  their  group. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  moderate 
position  on  this  issue.  We  have  generally  en- 
dorsed the  article  as  it  ^ipears  In  the  Geneva 
Single  Negotiating  Text  (SNT)  which  em- 
bodies the  concept  of  a  coastal  state's  sov- 
ereign right  to  explore  and  exploit  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  sons.  Jurisdiction  over 
other  aetivttlea  which  affect  the  marine  en- 
vtronment,  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
other  activities  for  the  economic  expIoltatlOD 
and  eq>laratton  of  the  oane  including  eden- 
tific  reeear^. 

The  conflict  between  the  temtorlaUste  and 
the  LL/GD6  group  on  this  issue  has  created 
a  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  with  both  sidea 
hardening  their  positions.  Thus  far.  106  dele- 
gations have  addressed  this  Issue  and  If  a 
moderate  position  Is  not  ultimately  adopted 
to  which  the  U</<HM3  group  can  agree,  the 
Conference  may  become  stalemated. 

ITie  nature  of  the  regime  within  the  Boo- 
nomio  Zone  has  also  caused  additional  prob- 
lems in  the  dispute  settlement,  pollution  and 
sdentlflc  research  areaa. 

If  the  coastal  state  lias  sovereignty  over 
marine  pollution  and  scientific  research  in 
the  economic  seme,  for  example,  then  any 
dlqmtes  on  these  subjects  must  be  under  its 
sovereign  Juraidletion  and  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  international  dlapnte  settlement  pro- 
cedures. 

U.S.  300  mile  sons  leglslatton  has  been  cited 
as  a  reason  for  this  claim  of  aovetelgnty.  On 
March  SO,  tot  example,  Ecuador's  foreign 
ministry  stated: 

"Ecuador  wisbes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  measure  constitutes  yet  an- 
other endorsement  of  Mm  increasing  Inter- 
national tendency  to  accept  and  reoognlae 
the  right  of  the  coastal  state  to  fix  the  limit 
of  Its  juriadlction  and  saoertignty  over  the 
ocean  adjacent  its  coast  out  to  a  maxtmum 
distance  of  )00  miles."  (Emphasis  added) 
4.  Fishery  problems 

The  primary  Issue  with  respect  to  the 
fisheries  area  also  concerns  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  200  mile  economic  zone. 

Three  basic  approaches  have  emerged.  The 
first,  advanced  by  the  Latins  and  some 
AfMcan  states,  is  a  claim  to  absolute  sover- 
eignty. The  second  approach,  advanced  by  the 
United  States,  would  give  the  coastal  state 
excliasive  juriadlction  over  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  economic  zone,  but  with  duties 
of  conservation  and  regulation.  A  third  ap- 
proach, advanced  by  the  European  economic 
community  and  supported  by  the  LL/GDC's. 
emphasizes  the  role  of  regional  organlxatlon 
within  the  zone.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
coastal  state  determines  the  allowable  catch, 
but  this  Is  subject  to  review  by  a  regional 
organization. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue  for  the  United  States 
since  a  regional  approach  to  fisheriea  man- 
agement would  Impose  our  own  coastal  areas, 
some  of  the  richest  coastal  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world,  to  a  management  by  othws  than 
ourselves.  Judging  from  the  political  forces 
a:tq>porting  our  recent  200  mile  bill,  such  a 
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result  would  also  be 
Congress  and  the 
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Milton  Elsenhower,  at  Kennedy's  request, 
raised  private  funds  for  the  tractors.  Eight 
Latin  American  nations,  in  revulsion  of  Cas- 
tro's sale  of  prisoners,  also  raised  private 
funds.  Moscow  and  Peking  ended  up  embar- 
rassed. 

American  moralists  protested  this  paying 
of  "blackmail,"  this  "support"  for  tyranny, 
this  "immoral  transaction."  Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr  countered  with  a  lesson  Washington  has 
never  permanently  grasped.  "Moralists,"  he 
said,  "erroneously  equate  morallsm  with 
morality  ." 

What  is  the  difference? 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  critical  lesson  for 
America  to  learn.  It  is  an  idea  essential  for 
national  debate.  Our  survival  is  involved. 

No  word  Is  used  so  often  In  American  poll- 
tics  as  "moral."  For  generations,  the  Right 
has  battened  on  it.  Under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  Left  seized  it,  conceiving  of  govern- 
ment Itself  as  the  chief  agent  of  national 
moral  purpose.  .John  F.  Kennedy  himself — 
In  the  most  significant  error  In  his  brief 
tenure — defined  the  situation  of  blacks  In 
America  as  pre-eminently  a  moral  issue. 
(Surely,  economics  is  more  basic.)  Vietnam 
became  a  moral  issue.  Watergate  is  perceived 
as  a  moral  issue. 

One  might  imagine  the  United  States  in- 
fected with  a  virus,  the  virus  of  desiring  to 
be  good.  A  nation  founded  by  saints,  in  pur- 
suit of  Innocence.  The  new  Eden.  The  new 
world.  Novus  OTdo  seclorum — the  new  order 
of  the  ages.  "I  know  America,"  Richard  Nixon 
twice  told  Congress  in  his  most  sincere  voice, 
"and  the  heart  of  America  Is  good."  The 
Congress  cheered,  clapped  and  whistled.  A 
warm  feeling  was  had  by  all. 

But  what  if  America  isn't?  What  if  the 
American  heart  is  Just  like  every  other  hu- 
man heart?  Generous  and  greedy,  innocent 
and  corrupt,  candid  and  wily.  What  if  moral- 
ity, or  claims  to  It,  are  simply  a  technique 
Americans  have  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
Machiavelli? 

Every  time  I  hear  a  politician  talk  about 
morality,  my  stomach  tells  me  he's  out  to 
get  me,  even  If  at  first  I  can't  see  how. 

These  days,  the  Left  sits  higher  on  the 
high  horse  of  morality.  "The  constituency  of 
conscience,"  Michael  Harrington  dubs  it.  My 
stomach  asks  my  mind :  "What's  in  it  for  us? 
What  are  our  interests?  What  power  do  we 
represent?" 

Powers  and  Interests,  these  are  what  poli- 
tics is  about.  These  do  not  exclude  morality. 
But  most  of  our  Images  for  what  is  moral 
come  from  the  realm  of  personal  virtues 
honesty,  decency,  caring  for  famllv.  Integrity 
candor.  Such  qualities  are  not  only  not  pri- 
mary in  political  virtue  (they  are  secondary 
or  tertiary).  They  often  negatively  injure 
political  morality,  making  It  destructive, 
blind  and  moraUy  arrogant.  Pew  things  are 
worse  than  candid  Incompetence.  Even  in- 
veterate liars  and  cheats  (who  are  never  be- 
lieved anyway)  can,  in  the  alchemy  of  checks 
and  balances,  govern  rather  well. 

"Morallsm  may  be  defined,"  Nlebuhr  wrote 
about  the  tractors  for  Cuba,  "as  a  form 
of  morality  that  holds  to  moral  norms  with- 
out recognizing  that  in  actual  history  these 
norms  always  confront  recalcitrance  and 
without  knowing  that  every  moral  norm  is 
part  of  a  whole  web  of  moral  means  and 
ends.  These  norms  are  not,  therefore,  as 
simply  realizable  as  the  Idealist  imagines. 
It  Is  the  complexity  of  this  web  that  makes 
moral  prudence  one  of  the  virtues  of  poli- 
tical morality,  and  frequently  the  supreme 
virtue." 

In  my  view,  our  educated  class,  the  class 
that  controls  the  media  and  defines  the 
Issues  a  politician  must  address,  is  most 
given  to  morallsm.  It  talks  about  morality. 
Its  hidden  agenda  is  morallsm. 

About  one-third  of  this  class  Is  liberal 
in  orientation.  This  third  Is  especially  strong 
in     the     universities      (humanities,     social 
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science;  less  so  in  business  schools, 
in  englueering,  law,  medicine  etq,)  and  in 
the  media  (national  rather  than  local).  The 
other  'cwo-thlrds  is  conservative  in  orienta- 
tion. This  two-thirds  is  especially  strong  in 
business  corporations  and  in  the  business 
media.  Highly  moral  persons,   all. 

Morality  is  the  central  symbolic  battle- 
field. "Corrupt  corporations."  "Biased 
media."  Candidates  seek  to  make  opponents 
seem  less  than  moral.  Definitions  of  what 
is  moral  are  usually  self-serving. 

Amo^g  us,  morality  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
transofended.  It  is  a  selective  weapon,  in 
the  hibQds  of  our  own  faction.  It  is  a  political 
Instrument.  It  is,  therefore,  morallsm  rather 
than  morality,  a  means  by  which  we  com- 
mend oxirselves  to  voters,  not  an  end  in 
whose  light  we  recognize  our  own  failures. 
No  man  is  moral,  simply.  No  political  party 
is,  no  nation  is. 

American  coins  have  it  correct:  "In  God 
we  trust."  Meaning,  no  one  else.  Not  In 
political  leaders.  Not  even  in  government. 
"Our  people  are  losing  faith  in  America," 
Nixon  said.  But  America  is  not  a  religion. 

For  myself  I  don't  want  a  political  leader 
to  be  too  moral.  He  has  to  deal  with  vast 
powers,  rather  amoral  Interests,  and  partial 
truths. 

"Mankind  cannot  bear  too  much  reality." 
Nor  too  much  purity.  A  nation  engages  in  a 
world  of  half  truths,  disguised  powers  and 
partly  corrupt  interests.  To  enter  such  a 
world  is  to  contract  "dirty  hands."  Even  the 
claim  to  possess,  and  the  high  purpose  to 
maintain,  moral  purity  (honesty,  candor, 
no  deals,  no  compromise,  no  shady  associa- 
tions, public  chastity)  can  be  a  form  of  cor- 
ruption. No  saint  would  make  such  a  boast. 
No  opponent  wotild  believe  it. 

When  our  political  conventions  meet, 
saints  do  not  come  marching  In.  Humans, 
even  as  you  and  I.  As  In  Athens,  Con- 
stantinole,  Babylon,  and  all  the  other 
fileshpots  of  recorded  history. 

The  miracle  of  democracy  Is  that  It  doe* 
attain  a  tincture  of  liberty,  equality.  Justice, 
honor,  honesty.  But  not  in  excess. 

Here  we  have  not  heaven.  Only  these 
United  States.  The  land  Mencken  observed 
so  bltingly. 

We  would  do  well  to  discipline  our  lust  for 
morality.  Better  to  strengthen  our  check! 
and  balances,  to  lock  our  doors,  and  to  de- 
velop a  reasonable  tolerance  for  human 
fallibility,  than  to  neglect  political  essen- 
tials, m  a  temporary  fit  of  purity. 


I  AM  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Alex  Mc- 
Keigney  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  written 
a  Bicentennial  message  entitled  "I  Am 
the  United  States  of  America."  The 
words  of  this  message  describe  better 
than  anything  else  I  have  read  what 
America  means  to  me  and  what  it  should 
mean  to  all  my  fellow  citizens.  I  com- 
mend this  message  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  them  to  study  closely  its  meaning. 
The  message  reads  as  follows : 

I  Am  the  Untted  States  of  Amebic* 

(By  Alex  McKelgney) 

I  am  the  United  States  of  America — the 

blessed  land  of  liberty.  I  was  bom  a  long  time 

ago,  because,  you  see,  liberty  was  born  when 

God.  the  Creator,  first  breathed  life  Into  man. 
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created  him  in  His  own  Image,  and  breathed 
Into  him  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  am  the  dreams,  the  plans  and  the  work 
of  men  and  women  who  have  loved  freedom 
down  through  all  the  ages. 

I  am  the  first  settlers  who  landed  in  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Pljrmouth  Rock; 

I'm  the  Red  man,  the  Black  and  Yellow 
man — I'm  millions  of  people  from  all  across 
the  earth  who  came  to  this  good  land  to  live, 
to  work,  to  dream,  to  build — 

And  to  die,  if  need  be,  that  liberty  might 
till  live. 

I'm  the  surging  tides  of  New  England,  the 
corn  fields  of  mid-America;  The  wheat  fields 
of  the  plain  states;  the  tall  trees  of  the  great 
West: 

I  am  the  cattle  grazing  on  matchless  hUls 
and  prairies;  I'm  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
painted  deserts,  the  magic  of  ten  thousand 
rivers.  t<Aisting  streams,  and  sky-blue  lakes, 
large  and  small. 

I'm  the  cotton  fields  of  Dixie,  white  sand 
beaches,  mighty  oceans  and  the  moon-lit 
Gulf; 

I'm  Rocky  Mountain  grandeur  and  limit- 
less treasures  beneath  the  earth. 

I  am  country  music,  opera  and  symphony, 
great  books  and  simple  rhymes. 

I'm  mighty  Industries,  financial  institu- 
tions, busy  streets  and  highways — Arts  and 
crafts  and  shops  and  stores,  motion  pictures, 
little  theatre,  countless  festivals. 

I  am  men  and  women  In  field  and  fac- 
tory. In  laboratories,  In  boepltals,  in  com- 
munications media;  Teachers  In  classrooms; 
people  In  professions;  men  In  space,  walking 
on  the  moon. 

I  am  an  athlete  In  a  crowded  stadium  or 
a  hunter  at  early  dawn; 

I  am  a  minister  proclaiming  Ood's  Holy 
Word,  and  a  mighty  choir. 

I  am  countless  public  servants — most  of 
them  little  known — working  at  the  many 
tasks  of  government  all  across  the  land; 
Whatever  the  task — large  or  small — I'm 
someone  there,  carrying  u.  e  load. 

I  am  the  right  to  free  speech,  to  own  prop- 
erty and  direct  enterprise;  I  am  the  tight 
to  worship  God,  the  Creator,  and  to  live  life 
abundantly  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  gave 
life  eternal. 

I  answered  freedom's  call  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  town,  prayed  with  Washing- 
ton in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge;  I  was  at 
Yorktown  and  New  Orleans,  In  countless 
battles  on  the  seas,  and  later  In  the  air; 

I  fought  at  the  Alamo  and  Chapultepec, 
rode  with  Lee  and  Jackson,  Stood  with 
Grant  at  Vlcksburg  and  Meade  at  Gettys- 
burg; I  charged  with  the  Rough  Riders, 
fought  at  Belleau  Wood,  landed  In  the  hell 
of  Normandy  and  on  a  score  of  Pacific  Is- 
lands— stood  the  test  In  frozen  Korea  and 
steaming  Vietnam — I  gave  my  blood  that 
the  blood  of  others  might  run  free. 

I'm  all  these  and  much,  much  more  In 
these  United  States  in  this  300th  year  of 
liberty;  but  more  than  anything  else  I  am 
the  heart  and  soul  of  free  men  and  women 
and  little  children,  who  love  their  God  and 
this  good  land,  and  who  know  that  In  witti 
there  Is  strength  and  courage  and  lore  to 
light  the  way. 

Yes — ^l  am  the  United  States  of  America — 
and  under  God  forever  I  will  be! 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 
ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  providing  for  the 
efllcient  and  regiilar  distribution  of  cur- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rent  information  on  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs. 

All  too  often,  local  officials  never  know 
about  assistance  tliat  is  available  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  grants  from  various 
Federal  d^mrtments  and  agencies.  Or, 
by  the  time  they  find  out,  the  funds  have 
been  awarded  to  wealthier  cooununities 
who  have  large  inhouse  research  staffs  or 
who  have  hired  expensive  outside  consul- 
tants. 

Since  1965,  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  has  been  published, 
listing  all  these  programs.  But  it  takes  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  search  through 
the  book,  and  a  catalog  of  more  than 
1,000  programs  must  be  constantly  up- 
dated. In  addition,  if  a  community  Is 
not  eligible  for  one  t3T>e  of  grant,  or 
funds  have  been  exhausted,  another  pro- 
gram may  fit  the  bill;  but  cross-check- 
ing among  the  various  agencies  has  not 
been  easy  for  most  local  governments. 

The  rlghtness  or  wrongness  of  the  con- 
cept of  grant  programs  in  general  or  of 
specific  categories  of  assistance  is  not  at 
issue.  If  the  Congress  has  set  up  iwo- 
grams  to  aid  local  governments,  aU  local 
governments  should  have  easy,  inexpen- 
sive access  to  information  about  Uiese 
programs. 

This  legislation  directs  the  President 
to  establish  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  a  Federal  Program 
Information  Center. 

This  center  will  use  computers  to  track 
and  update  information  about  all  Federal 
programs,  but  more  importantly,  it  wlU 
maintain  Information  about  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  communities  themselves. 

Hopefully,  the  information  in  the  data 
base  can  be  expanded  to  include  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  more  accurately  track  the  ap- 
plication of  appn^riations  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  legislation  requires  the  executive, 
in  building  its  information  file,  to  build 
on  existing  data  bases,  particularly 
FAPRS,  developed  by  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  £>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture. 

FAPRS,  the  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance program  retrieval  system,  is  an  ex- 
cellent start.  Four  major  categories — 
community  facilities,  business  and  In- 
dustrial development,  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  housing — are  broken 
into  subcategories  to  aid  the  applicant 
in  a  detailed  search  for  applicable  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  may  be  a  first 
step  toward  eliminating  the  red  tape  lo- 
cal officials  encounter  when  they  deal 
with  their  Federal  Government.  It  may 
be  a  start  toward  Improving  efficiency 
in  Gtovemment  that  we  all  want  to  see. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware. 


EDWIN  W.  HYKA  IMfilRES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  12,  1976 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  in  city  government,  one  of  the 
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most  underrated  positions — ^yet  one  of 
the  most  impcMrtant — is  that  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent.  A  good  agent  can  save  a, 
city  quite  a  bit  of  money  through  his  or 
her  expertise  and  ability  to  use  Innova- 
tion In  carrying  out  his  duties. 

In  my  district,  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
is  losing  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the 
field.  Edwin  W.  Hyka  is  retiring  on  June 
1,  1976  after  spending  24  years  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  city — ^23  of  them  as  pur- 
chasing agent. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
26  Long  Beach  Independent  Press-Tele- 
gram gives  a  fine  account  of  Edwin 
Hyka's  career  as  Long  Beach's  purchas- 
ing agent.  My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  and  his  wife  Lillian  on 
the  completion  of  an  outstanding  and 
successful  tenure  In  his  field. 

The  article  follows: 
Purchases  Rings  Up  24  Years  Wrh  L3 
(By  Don  Brackenbury) 

If  Edwin  W.  Hyka  made  up  a  shopping  list. 
It  could  look  something  like  this: 

1  bunch  bananas. 

250  railroad  ties. 

1  atomic  absorption  spectrophotometer. 

2  packages,  pablum. 

As  purchasing  agent  for  Long  Beach,  Hyka 
is  responsible  for  procurement  of  materials, 
supplies,  equipment  and  services  for  all  city 
departments — and  sometimes  the  items 
sound  unusual  for  government. 

The  bananas,  for  example,  were  to  feed  a 
couple  of  monkeys  picked  up  by  the  Animal 
Shel^r.  Hyka  explained.  The  pablum  was  to 
fee^  puppies  at  the  shelter. 

The  railroad  ties  were  for  the  Harbor  De- 
partment's use.  The  port  doesn't  have  any 
trains  or  freight  cars,  but  does  maintain 
trackage.  The  atomic  absorption  spectro- 
photometer is  a  device  used  by  the  city's 
laboratory  to  measure  certain  properties  in 
metals. 

Hyka,  who  announced  this  week  he  plans 
to  retire  June  1  after  24  years  with  the  city — 
23  of  them  as  purchasing  agent — said  most 
of  the  purchases  are  for  more  traditional  city 
requirements,  such  as  paper,  typewriters,  ve- 
hicles, gasoline  and  the  like. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  total  dollar 
volume  of  city  purchases  will  be  over  $25 
million,  he  said.  During  his  28  years  as  pur- 
chasing agent,  Hyka  estimates,  he  has  pre- 
sided over  the  purchase  of  about  $150  million 
worth  of  supplies,  services  and  equipment. 

The  annual  volume  23  years  ago  was  only 
$5  million,  but  the  city  has  grown,  Hyka 
said. 

"Local  residents  sometimes  do  not  realize 
that  Long  Beach  Is  the  nation's  35th  largest 
city,"  he  pointed  out. 

Hyka  was  instrumental  in  establishing  co- 
operative purchasing  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  particularly  Los  Angeles 
County.  'The  Increased  volume  or  purchases 
under  such  an  arrangement  make  possible 
savings  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  he  nUL 

Another  Innovation  was  the  use  of  a  data- 
phone  to  order  supplies.  Long  Beach  was  one 
of  the  first  goverimiental  agencies  to  use  this 
method,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  have 
adopted  it,  he  said. 

On  annual  contracts  for  repeat  supplies, 
Hyka  explained,  a  punchcard  is  prepared  for 
the  item  wanted,  such  as  stationery.  The  c^- 
eratcff  dials  the  telephone  number  of  the 
vrarehouse,  and  inserts  the  card.  It  Is  then 
automatically  printed  in  multiple  coplea  at 
the  warehouse. 

An  operator  can  order  50  Items  In  about 
five  minutes,  H^ca  said,  and  the  method 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  preparing  pur- 
chase orders,  requisitions  and  similar  pftper- 
work.  It  also  rtimlimteB  mtetakes  In  typing 
up  subsequent  orden,  he  said. 

Hyka  has  been  active  in  his  field,  havtag 
served  as  president  of  the  California  Poblto 
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PurchMing  Officers  Aeoclatlon.  In  that  ca- 
padty,  In  IMl,  be  iQfl  iltuted  the  flist  certlfl- 
catlon  program  for  elueatlon  and  develop- 
ment ot  government  purchaalng  offlcera. 

Tluoagli  tiM  Natioifa  Inatlitute  of  OoTem- 
mant  Purchasing,  Inc|,  of  which  he  la  a  past 
president  and  now  a  <  director,  Hyka  helped 
establish  a  national  and  International  certi- 
fication program.        | 

In  1974,  the  iDstltuie  presented  Hyka  with 
Its  distinguished  servtce  award. 


tlcle  with  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows : 


LOS  ANGELES   -ilMES  SUPPORTS 
HATCH  ACrr  REFORM 

HON.  WILLIA»[  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF   MltSOURI 


IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP 

Monday, 


ftEPRWaKNTATIVES 
aIhI  12.  1976 


Sp  ;aker, 


relorm 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr. 
much  debate  within 
Ing  the  need  to 
Members  of  the  H^use 
third  opportunity 
when  the  anticipated 
of  HJl.  8617,  the  Federal 
litlcal  Activities  Ac 
the  Congress. 

An  illustrious 
the  Los  Angeles 
rial  on  April  2,  197  ! 
Without  Citizenship, 
a  strong  case  in  supi  ort 
states  that  Presiderjt 
advised  to  veto  it. 

I  want  to  share 


west 
Times 


,  there  has  been 
Congress  concem- 

the  Hatch  Act. 

will  be  given  a 

vote  on  this  issue 

Presidential  veto 

Employees'  Po- 
of 1975,  is  sent  to 


coast  newspaper, 
,  issued  an  edito- 

entitled,  "Citizens 

The  Times  makes 

of  HM.  8617  and 

Ford  would  be  ill- 


t  lis  enlightening  ar- 


CmZSNS  WrrHOUT  fjinxi^aoair^ 

All  Involvement  In  partisan  politics,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  vote,  was  taken  away  from 
federal  employees  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939. 
But  a  measure  to  restore  2.8  million  govern- 
ment workers  to  full  citizenship — HB  8617 — 
is  now  on  President  Ford's  deslE.  He  Intends 
to  veto  it,  and  we  believe  that  would  be 
wrong. 

There  might  have  been  a  justification  for 
removing  federal  employees  from  politics  37 
years  ago,  when  they  had  little  or  no  pro- 
tection from  coercion  by  their  elective  or 
bureaucratic  superiors.  But  that  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

The  strength  of  the  civil  service  system, 
with  its  seniority  and  merit  safeguards,  ef- 
fectively insulates  the  government  worker 
from  pressiu'es  to  contribute  money  or  time 
to  the  election  of  partisan  candidates. 

Despite  that,  the  civil  servants  must  re- 
main neutral.  A  postal  clerk,  for  example, 
cannot  even  ring  a  doorbell  to  urge  a  neigh- 
bor to  vote  for  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
for  state  office,  or  even  for  mayor,  county 
supervisor  or  city  council  member  in  Juris- 
dictions where  those  offices  are  partisan. 

HR  8617  would  modify  the  Hatch  Act  to 
permit  federal  workers  to  support  candi- 
dates, or  to  run  for  office  themselves,  if  done 
on  their  own  time  and  away  from  their 
places  of  work.  Restrictions  would  remain, 
however,  on  persons  in  sensitive  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Jiistice,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  on  all  members  of  the  military. 

The  most  vigorous  opponent  of  the  legis- 
lation— Sen.  Hiram  L.  Pong  (R-Hawali)  — 
argues  that  the  modifications  woiild  "poli- 


ticize" the  civil  service  and  lead  to  a  return 
of  the  "^olls  system." 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Stringent 
prohibitions  against  political  activity,  inch 
as  those  in  the  Hatch  Act,  do  not  apply  In 
city,  county  and  state  government,  and— 
where  adequate  civil  service  protections  exist, 
as  they  would  on  the  federal  level — ^th«e 
has  been  no  evidence  whatever  that  publie 
employees  have  been  shanghaied  into  ptdl- 
tlcal  activity  against  their  wlU. 

And  HR  8617  carries  additional  Inauraaee 
that  politicalization  would  not  be  thrust  on 
federal  employees.  It  would  Impose  even 
harsher  penalties,  including  criminal  prose- 
cution, in  cases  where  higher-ups  might  at- 
tempt such  intimidation. 

Although  the  new  legislation  won  up- 
proval  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  sub- 
stantial margins,  the  majorities  are  short  of 
the  two- thirds  necessary  to  override  a  veto. 

It's  up  to  Ford,  then.  He  can  either  ex- 
tend to  2.8  million  Americans  the  political 
privileges  that  all  other  citizens  exercise,  or 
he  can  continue  to  deny  them  the  right  to 
participate  meaningfully  In  the  choice  of 
those  who  govern. 

We  believe  a  veto  would  be  unconscion- 
able In  Ught  of  another  recent  decision  by 
Ford.  In  mid-January,  he  brought  former 
Commerce  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  in- 
to the  White  House  as  his  chief  political 
manager,  at  a  salary  of  $44,600  a  year. 

Although  Morton,  as  a  presidential  coun- 
selor, was  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
although  he  left  the  White  House  this  week 
to  take  over  fuU  command  of  the  Ford  cam- 
paign, the  principle  remains  the  same. 

If  it  was  all  right  for  Morton,  who  held 
Cabinet  rank,  to  work  in  partisan  politics 
for  2^  months  while  on  the  federal  payroll, 
why  Is  it  wrong  for  civil  servants  of  lower 
status  to  do  it  on  their  own  time? 


SE^i ATE— Tuesday,  April  13, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  axa.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  trie  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mi  :tcalf)  . 


PRAiTER 

The  Reverend  Naihan  D 
fessor,    California 
Studies,  Culver  Cit; 
following  prayer: 


Smith,  pro- 
I  renter  for  Biblical 
i,  Calif.,  offered  the 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  12.  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


God,  our  Heavenl: 
hearts  before  You. 
as  the  Creator  and 
Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  Author  and  Fii 
When  we  consider 
are  humbled  becai 
bear  Your  image.  W( 
live  respondingly  as 


Father,  we  bow  our 
e  acknowledge  You 

ustainer  of  Life,  the 

the  Alef  and  Taw. 
sher  of  Our  Faith. 

Your  greatness,  we 
we  realize  that  we 
pray  that  we  might 

hose  who  have  been 


Indelibly  made  in  Ydur  likeness. 

Specifically,  we  prky  for  these  men  this 
day.  God  grant  thejn  humility.  Lord,  at 
the  same  time  give  them  grace  to  accept 
their  own  limitations  and  vision  and 
courage  to  take  the  things  that  are  and 
make  them  what  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  Your  standards  of  righteous- 
ness and  compassior 

Lord,  give  us  a  se^ 
Then  grant  us  coi 
our  sins  and  to 


se  of  Your  holiness. 

ige  to  repent  from 
lowledge  Jesus  as 
Lord  and  You  as  trie  only  true  God,  to 
whom  we  all  must  give  accoimt. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions With  Respect  to  InteUigence  Activ- 
ities be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  other  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  pjn. 
or  the  end  of  the  morning  business, 
whichever  comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


For  these  men  w« 
they  represent  whc 
spiritual  and  moral 


pray  and  for  those 

feel  this  need  of 

renewal  In  our  Na- 


tion. Lord,  make  thise  Senators  models 
that  will  lead  our  Ni^tion  to  spiritual  life 
and  renewal  in  Jes^  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  711  and  712. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH,  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 
1976 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7108)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  which 
had  been  reported  with  amendments 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so 
as  to  read: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Authorization  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  following  categories,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1973 
(42  U.S.C.  4901  et  seq.),  not  to  exceed  •2,- 
110.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $527,500  for  the  fiscal 
transitional  period  ending  September  30, 
1976. 

(2)  Research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Pungi- 
clde.  and  Rodentlcide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et 
seq.),  not  to  exceed  $14,047,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvme  30.  1976.  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,511,975  for  the  fiscal  transitional  period 
ending  September  30,  1976. 

(3)  Research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion under  section  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241),  not  to  exceed 
$2,115,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976.  and  not  to  exceed  $528,750  for  the  fiscal 
transitional  period  ending  September  30, 
1976. 

(4)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
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stratlon  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300f  et  seq.),  not  to  exceed  $12.- 
789.200  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $3,197,300  for  the 
fiscal  transitional  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

(5)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857  et  seq.),  not  to  exceed  $148,194,700  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  not 
to  exceed  $37,048,675  for  the  fiscal  tt^tpsltional 
period  ending  September  30,  1976. 

(6)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Solid  Waste  Dispoaal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  3251  et  seq.),  not  to  exceed  $13,- 
634300  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $3,383,575  for  the 
fiscal  transitional  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

(7)  Research,  development.  Emd  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $148,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  of  which — 

(A)  $89,900,000  shaU  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  104(u)  (1)  thereof  (33 
UJ3.C.  1254{u)(l)), 

(B)  $8,600,000  Shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  104(u)  (4)  thereof  (33 
U.S.C.  1264(u)(4)), 

(C)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  104(u)(5)  thereof  (33 
U.8.C.  1254(u)(5)), 

(D)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  104(u)(6)  thereof  (33 
U.S.C.  1254(u)  (6) ) . 

(E)  $24,700,000  Shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  105(h)  thereof  (33  U.S.C. 
1265(h)), 

(F)  $4,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  107  thereof  (33  UjS.C. 
1257),  and 

(0)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  113  thereof  (33  V&.C. 
1263),  and 

not  to  exceed  $37,200,000  for  the  fiscal  transi- 
tional period  ending  September  30,  1976. 

(b)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from  any 
particular  category  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  any  other  category  or  cate- 
gories listed  in  such  subsection  if  the  total 
of  the  funds  so  transferred  from  that  par- 
ticular category  would  exceed  10  percent 
thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
any  particular  category  listed  in  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  from  any  other  category 
or  categories  listed  in  such  subsection  if  the 
total  of  the  funds  so  transferred  from  that 
particular  category  would  exceed  10  percent 
thereof  unless — 

(1)  a  period  of  30  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  rea- 
son therefor,  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  hsis  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  conmiittee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  transfers  among 
the  categories  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  are  authorized  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  to  other  authorized  activities  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (ex- 
cept construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  and  scientific  activities  overseas) .  and 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  such  other  authorized  ac- 
tivities may  be  transferred  to  any  category 
or  categories  listed  in  such  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  in  section  3  of  thl* 


Act  shall  remain  available  for  obUgatltm  for 
expenditure,  <x  tot  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  Acts  matrtng  such  appropria- 
tions. 

Sec.  4.  No  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
enviromnental  research,  development,  or 
demonstration,  for  any  period  beginning 
after  September  30.  1976,  unless  previously 
authorized  by  legislation  hereafter  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  The  Admlnlstratcnr  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  comprehensive  5- 
year  plan  tot  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration.  This  plan  shaU 
be  appropriately  revised  annually,  and  such 
revisions  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  November  10  ot  oath 
year. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  in  any  fiscal  year  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  administer- 
ing laws  through  the  Administrates  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  exceed 
$718,192,000,  such  excess  amotints  up  to  $S,- 
000,000  and  if  such  excess  is  greater  than 
such  amount,  any  of  such  greater  ezoeos 
which  the  Administrator  finds  necessary  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  noonltorlng 
and  assuring  the  adequacy,  reliability  and 
quality  of  the  testing  of  chemicals  imder  any 
provision  of  law  administered  by  him. 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  vn  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  371)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

"EET.TABn.TTT   AND    QXTAUTT  TEUllMO 

"Sec.  708.  Whenever  in  any  fiscal  year  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
exceed  $223,000,000,  such  excess  amounts  up 
to  $25,280,000  and  if  such  excess  la  greater 
than  such  amount,  any  of  such  greater  ex- 
cess which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  piuTJoses  of  monitor- 
ing and  ass\iring  the  adequacy,  reUabllity, 
and  quality  of  preclinical  and  clinical  testing 
of  drugs,  food  additives,  devices  and  cos- 
metics which  are  tested  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  a  bill, 
H.R.  7108,  which  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  conduct  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
activities.  The  authorlssations  ar*  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  in  the  amount  of  $284,595,- 
200  and  for  the  transition  period  for  $85,- 
497.775.  The  research  and  development 
activities  provided  for  under  this  bill  In- 
clude studies  into  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental pollutants  on  health. 

More  specifically,  funds  will  go  toward 
a  program  to  coordinate  present  noise 
control  research  efforts  and  establish 
a  new  noise  effects  research  program. 
Development  and  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  pesticide  control  will  be 
undertaken  along  with  studies  Into  the 
effects  of  certain  pesticides  on  marine 
ecosystems.  Studies  will  be  done  on  the 
potential  effects  of  radiation  from  nu- 
clear reactors,  chemicals  that  are  added 
to  or  get  into  our  water,  and  the  potential 
of  waste  water  reuse.  Studies  will  be  con- 
ducted into  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer; 
the  potential  negative  effects  of  alternate 
energy  sources;  and  the  effects  auto- 
mobile catalytic  converters  may  have  on 
the  atmosphere. 

Numerous  problems  are  developing  In 
the  solid  waste  area  such  as  the  conse- 
quences of  ocean  dumping  auid  seepage 


from  waste  disposal  sites.  Research  will 
be  directed  toward  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  research 
into  numerous  water  pollutants  such  as 
thermal  discharges,  pollution  from  agri- 
cultural products  and  waste  water  from 
mines. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  7108  which 
the  committee  adopted  provides  that 
whenever  in  any  fiscal  year  funds  are 
appropriated  in  excess  of  the  President's 
budget  request  for  1977,  the  first  $3  mil- 
lion of  any  excess  for  EPA  will  be  used 
to  assure  the  adequacy,  reliability,  and 
quality  of  the  testing  of  chemicals,  and 
the  first  $25,280,000  appropriated  for  the 
Food  and  D^ng  Administration  shall  be 
used  solely  to  monitor  and  assure  the 
adequacy,  reliability,  and  quality  of  the 
preclinical  and  clinical  testing  of  drugs, 
food  additives,  devices,  and  cosmetics. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  In 
the  event  that  any  excess  of  appropria- 
tions is  greater  than  the  specified 
amounts,  authority  is  given  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  and  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  use  such  additional  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  FDA  and  EPA  have 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  all  drugs,  cosmetics,  med- 
ical devices,  food  additives,  and  chem- 
icals. In  order  to  carry  out  this  fimctlon 
they  are  dependent  on  test  data  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Nation's  drug  and 
chemical  companies.  The  data  is  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  both  agencies'  decisions; 
the  integrity  of  that  data  Is  extraordi- 
narily important.  Recent  hearings  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  valid- 
ity and  reliability  of  some  of  the  data 
being  submitted.  Those  same  hearings 
have  also  demonstrated  that  neither  of 
the  two  agencies  has  sufficient  resources 
to  Institute  monitoring  programs  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  responsibilities.  The 
serious  nature  of  the  abuses  that  have 
already  come  to  light  underscore  the  ur- 
gency of  giving  FDA  and  EPA  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  get  the  job  done  so 
that  potentially  harmful  products  will 
not  become  available  to  the  public. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was 
reported  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously. I  urge  its  passage. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  aigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  BOISE.  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2511)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  which  had  been  re- 
ported f romlyhe  Cwnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aih|irs  with  amendments  as 
follows;  > 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "and"  and  Insert 
"to  12"; 

On  page  3,  line  23.  after  "Agriculture"  in- 
sert "(hereinafter  r^erred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary")"; 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  "of  Agrtculttire"; 

On  page  4,  line  10.  after  "lands"  insert 
"and  the  improvements  thereto"; 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  "section."  and  m- 
sert  the  foUowing:  "section:  Provided,  That 
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If  the  value  of  the  lands 
znents  thereon  authorized 
subsection  (a)  exceeds 
mlnlstratlve  Improvemetits 
essary  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection, 
conveyance  is  made 
ment  to  the  United 
equal    to    the    difference 
values." 
On  page  4.  line  20,  strike  "of  Agriculture": 


tie 
shall 


and  the  Improve- 
to  be  conveyed  by 
;be  value  of  the  ad- 
determined  nec- 
to  be  constructed 
party  to  whom  the 
make  a  cash  pay- 
in  an  amount 
between    the    two 


Slates 


im 


s 


So  as  to  make  the 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  asseijnbUd 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
vey  by  quitclaim  deed, 
visions  of  subsection  (b 
right,  title,  and  Interest 
in  and  to  the  followlni: 
land  and  the  lmprovem<  nts 

A  part  of  the  Rlversl^i 
Boise  City,  Ada  County, 
and  10,  township  3  nortl 
meridian,  according  to 
In  book  6  of  plats  at  pagi ) 
County.  Idaho. 

All  of  block  6,  except 
block  3,  except  lots  10 
all  of  the  adjacent  vacated 
described  as  follows 


read: 

$enate  and  House  of 
United    States    of 
That  (a)  the 
authorized  to  con- 
BiJttJect  to  the  pro- 
of this  section,  all 
3f  the  United  States 
described  tract  of 
thereon : 
e  Park  Addition  to 
Idaho,  in  sections  9 
range  2  east,  Boise 
plat  thereof,  flled 
250,  records  of  Ada 


tlte 


ots  9  and  10;  all  of 
13,  inclusive:  and 
streets  and  alleys 


tj 


Tenth  Street  between 
River  Street  and  the 
Boulevard;  alley  running 
southerly  direction  in  bl<  ck  8  from  the  south 
line  of  River  Street  to  th  t  south  line  of  lot  9, 
block  3;  all  of  alley  runilng  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction  In  block  6;  all  of 
aUey  running  In  an  eaiterly   and  westerly 


direction  between  lots  1( 
to  32,  inclusive,  block 


an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  between 


to  12,  inclusive,  in 
of  Tenth  Street  to 


wide  lying  east  and 
15,  also  a  tract  12 


lots  13  and  17  and  lots  1 
block  6  from  west  line 
west  line  of  lot  8,  block  4;  all  the  alley  run- 
ning in  an  easterly  and  ^  'esterly  direction  in 
block  3:  and  the  following  two  tracts: 

Tract  1 :  A  tract  12  feet 
adjacent  to  lots  1  through  9,  Inclusive,  block 
3.  Riverside  Park  Addltio  i.  more  particularly 
described  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northjwest  corner  of  lot  l 
block  3.  Riverside  Park  Aidltlon;  then  north 
87  degrees  36  minutes  vest  12  feet,  thence 
south  2  degrees  24  minutes  west  225  feet; 
thence  south  87  degrees 
feet;  thence  north  2  degrjees  24  minutes  east 
225  feet  to  the  north w^t  comer  of  lot  1, 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Tract  2 :  A  tract  1 2  feet 
adjacent  to  lots  36  and 
feet  wide,  lying  along  thi  easterly  line  of  lot 
14  and  being  approximat  sly  50  feet  in  length 
along  said  lot  14,  aU  in  >lock  3  of  Riverside 
Park  Addition,  nu>re  particularly  described 
as  follows 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  lot 
36,  block  3,  Riverside  Pa  k  Addition:  thence 
south  2  degrees  24  minu  «s  west  256  feet,  to 
a  point  extending  approxl  mately  50  feet,  more 
or  less,  southerly  from  tae  north  end  of  lot 
14,  which  would  be  Inters  ected  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  south  line  of  lot  9:  thence  south 
87  degrees  36  minutes  east  12  feet:  thence 
north  2  degrees  24  minutes  east  249  feet; 
thence  north  56  degrees  06  minutes  west  14 
feet  to  the  place  of  begin  nlng. 
Containing  5.22  acres,  msre  or  less. 

( b )  Any  such  csonveyar  ce  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  sect  on  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  »s  the  "Secretary") 
entering  into  an  agreeme  at  or  other  arrange- 
ment. Including  an  exciange,  sufficient  to 
assure  the  Secretary  thai  the  party  to  whom 
svich  conveyance  is  to  b«  made  will  cause  to 
be  constructed,  for  the  D  nlted  States,  on  the 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter  southwest  iquarter,  section  27, 
townahlp  3  north,  range  B  east,  Boise  merld- 
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the  south  line  of 

^orth    line   of   Park 

in  a  northerly  and 


and  20  and  lots  21 
alley  running  in 


Ian,  oontainiug  2.50  acres,  more  or  less  (with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  for  adminis- 
trative site  purposes),  or  on  an  alternative 
site  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
ministrative Improvements  of  at  least  equal 
value  to  the  lands  and  the  Improvements 
thereto  authorized  to  be  conveyed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  if  the 
value  of  the  lands  and  the  improvements 
thereon  authorized  to  be  conveyed  by  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  value  of  the  admin- 
istrative improvements  determined  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  constructed  under  this 
subsection,  the  party  to  whom  the  convey- 
ance is  made  shall  make  a  cash  payment  to 
the  United  States  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  two  values. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  solicit  public  offers. 
Such  solicitation  shall  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  such  full  and  free  com- 
petition as  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  agency  concerned.  All  offers 
shall  be  publicly  opened  at  the  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  solicitation  notice.  After 
considering  price,  value  and  other  factors, 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  such  agreement 
or  arrangement  with  the  responsible  party 
whose  offer,  conforming  to  the  solicitation 
notice,  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  Government.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
all  offers  may  be  rejected  by  the  Secretary  11 
he  determines  that  it  is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  minority  leader  be  transferred  to 
the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  END  OP  AN  ERA :  ASIA— A  YEAR 
APTER  THE  FALL  OP  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  1975,  In  an  address  to  a  joint 
session.  President  Ford  asked  Congress 
to  approve  an  additional  $1  bilUon  In 
military  and  economic  aid  for  South 
Vietnam.  The  next  day,  American  Em- 
bassy personnel  were  evacuated  frwn 
Phnom  Penh.  The  end  of  an  era  was  at 
hand.  By  the  last  of  that  month — just  a 
year  ago — It  was  all  over.  In  Saigon  and 
Phnom  Penh,  the  governments  of  Gen- 
eral Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  were  out  and  new 
governments  were  in.  Thus  ended  the 
final  chapter  In  the  disastrous  policy  to 
contain  a  nonaggresslve  China. 

Where  do  we  stand  in  Asia  a  year 
later?  What  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  this  attempt  to  interfere  in  vast 
lands  and  peoples  half  way  around  the 
globe?  It  Is  time  to  take  stock. 

Since  former  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking  in  1972,  winds  of  change  have 
blown  throughout  Asia.  After  more  than 
two  decades  of  hostility  and  confronta- 
tion, the  United  States  and  China  began 
the  journey  to  normalization  of  rela- 
tions, a  journey  far  from  c<Mnpleted.  At 


last,  our  Nation's  policy  is  now  grounded 
on  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not 
an  Asian  power  but  a  Pacific  power.  The 
difference  is  more  than  semantic.  It  Is 
the  difference  between  a  sensible  accept- 
ance of  the  realities  of  Asia  and  the  dan- 
gerous Illusions  of  military  omnipotence. 
What  takes  place  In  this  vsist  region  is 
of  concern  to  Americans.  But  concern 
and  control  are  quite  different  matters. 

Simply  stated.  America's  principal 
long-range  interests  in  the  Par  East  are 
to  avoid  domination  of  the  region  by  any 
single  power,  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  China,  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions, and  to  lessen  tensions  which  could 
trigger  either  a  local  or  a  great  power 
confiict  in  the  area. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  home  for  one  quarter 
of  the  people  on  this  globe.  Former  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  journey  was  only  the  first 
step  on  the  path  to  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  China.  The  Shanghai  com- 
munique was  not  a  document  of  flesh 
and  blood.  It  was  a  skeleton  to  which  the 
sinews  were  to  be  added  by  both  coun- 
tries. In  the  4  years  since  that  document 
was  Issued,  some  flesh  has  been  added 
in  the  form  of  trade,  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  sclentiflc  exchanges  and  visits 
to  China  by  government  ofBcIals,  Includ- 
ing members  of  Congress.  But  the  basic 
myth  of  the  old  China  policy,  the  obstacle 
to  normalization  of  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  remains.  The 
United  States,  officially,  still  treats  the 
government  of  Taiwan  as  the  govern- 
ment of  China. 

The  pertinent  provision  In  the  Shang- 
hai communique  reads: 

The  United  States  acknowledges  that  all 
Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan  Strait 
maintain  there  is  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  challenge  that  posi- 
tion. It  reaffirms  its  interest  In  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Taiwan  question  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  With  this  prospect  in 
mind,  it  affirms  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  mUltary 
Installations  from  Taiwan.  In  the  meantime, 
it  will  progressively  reduce  its  forces  and  mili- 
tary Installations  on  Taiwan  as  the  tension 
in  the  area  diminishes. 

I  Interpret  the  Shanghai  communique 
to  mean  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nized that  the  Chinese  civil  war  was  over 
and  that  the  eventual  goal  was  full  and 
formal  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  People's  Republic  of  CWna  and 
the  United  States. 

President  Ford  said  in  Honolulu  last 
December  7  that  on  his  recent  visit  to 
China,  he  "reaffirmed  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  complete  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  the  basis  of 
the  Shanghai  commimique." 

The  Shanghai  communique  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  "progres- 
sively reduce  its  forces  and  military  in- 
stallation on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  In 
the  area  diminishes."  With  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  "tension  In  the 
area"  which,  conceivably,  could  have 
justified  retention  of  U.S.  forces  on  Tai- 
wan ended.  But  there  are  still  some  2,500 
American  servicemen  on  that  island, 
down  from  10,000  in  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  forces,  the 
United  States  maintains  a  military  ad- 
visory  mission   to  advise   the  Taiwan 
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forces  on  how  best  to  fight  the  forces  of 
the  People's  Republic.  We  also  continue 
to  supply  Taiwan  with  large  quantities 
of  weapons,  $611  million  worth  over  the 
last  4  years,  much  of  that  financed  on 
long-term  government  credits.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  sell  $182.5  mil- 
lion more  in  military  equipment  to  Tai- 
wan by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
$43  million  of  that  on  credit. 

Looking  eastward,  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  Is  the 
fundamental  pillar  of  American  policy 
in  Asia.  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
military  partners.  Japan's  continued 
trust  in  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  security 
commitment  Is  essentisd  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  throughout  the  region 
because  a  Japan  embarked  In  search  of 
security  on  Its  own  by  way  of  a  major 
military  expansion  would  unsettle  all  of 
Asia.  Japan  Is  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  foreign  raw  materials  to  supply  Its 
greatly  expanded  Industrial  plant.  Asian 
memories  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere  are  still  not  forgotten. 
There  are  now  pressures  from  the  Penta- 
gon for  Japan  to  expand  Its  military 
forces.  I  urge  the  greatest  caution  in 
pushing  Japan  In  such  a  direction.  There 
ought  not  to  be  grounds  for  Japan  to 
have  to  doubt  the  U.S.  security  guaran- 
tee and  no  compelling  reason  for  the 
Japanese  to  make  a  significant  change 
in  their  defense  policy.  Any  other  course, 
In  my  judgment,  Is  playing  with  fire  in 
'the  Western  Pacific. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  fall- 
out from  the  Lockheed  affair  on  United 
States-Japan  relations.  This  episode  and 
other  recent  examples  of  payoffs  in 
shady  American  business  deals  abroad 
demonstrate  the  need  for  reforms  inside 
this  Nation  and  an  international  code 
of  business  ethics.  This  is  an  appropriate 
problem  for  the  United  Nations  to  tackle. 
Both  buying  and  selling  nations  should 
unite  to  seek  a  remedy  to  cure  the  dry 
rot  which  now  aflSlcts  International  busi- 
ness dealings. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  American 
and  Japanese  officials  handle  the  iirob- 
lem  In  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the 
adverse  Impact  on  our  relationship. 
Maintenance  of  a  close  partnership  with 
Japan  should  continue  to  have  the  high- 
est priority  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Asia. 

Korea,  the  last  remnant  of  the  failure 
of  U.S.  policy  In  Asia,  Is  a  time  bomb 
which  must  be  defused.  The  U.S.  objec- 
tive should  be  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment between  the  two  Koreas  and,  In 
the  interim,  to  ease  tensions  and  lessen 
the  possibility  for  a  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. U.S.  policy  should  not  be  hostage  to 
any  particular  government  In  Korea,  or 
anywhere  else  for  that  mater.  That  les- 
son should  have  been  learned,  finally,  in 
Indochina  and  Cambodia  where  two  gen- 
erals. Thleu  and  Lon  Nol  became  the 
tail  that  wags  the  dog.  Are  we  to  suffer 
the  same  experience  in  Korea? 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war,  over  40.000 
American  troops  remain  In  Korea,  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $580  million 
annually.  Many  are  on  the  DMZ  line  In 
positions  which  would  automatically 
thrust  the  United  States  Into  the  thick 
of  the  fighting  should  hostilities  between 


North  and  South  break  out  again.  In- 
deed, they  are  tha«  for  precisely  that 
purpose — as  a  tripwire.  UJ3.  nuclear 
weapons  are  also  stored  In  South  Korea, 
according  to  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger.  adding  to  the  daisgers  of  the 
situation.  Our  forces  In  this  last  bastion 
on  the  Asian  mainland  should  be  reduced 
over  a  period  of  time  and  all  nuclear 
weapons.  In  my  judgment,  should  be  re- 
moved. In  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  should  reexamine  the  tripwire 
concept  at  the  DMZ.  It  may  be  that  a 
more  appropriate  approach  might  be  to 
seek  to  negotiate  an  even  wider  demili- 
tarized zone. 

The  United  States  must  do  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past  to  break  the  impasse  In 
Korea.  We  should  have  learned  from  the 
long  and  costly  efforts  to  contain  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  that  quaran- 
tine Is  a  reaction,  not  a  substitute  for  a 
positive  policy  which  seeks  to  solve  a 
problem.  It  is  in  theliltMes^f  the  Ko- 
rean people,  North  and  South,  for  the 
United  States  and  world  peace,  that  con- 
tact be  made  between  the  two  Koreas 
to  help  to  minimize  the  risk  of  military 
clash  and  to  facilitate  an  accommoda- 
tion between  North  and  South. 

Some  months  ago,  the  North  Korean 
Government  did  make  a  move  to  estab- 
lish a  contact  with  South  Korea  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
in  both  coim tries. 

According  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  yesterday,  South  Korea  has 
proposed  to  the  North  an  exchange  of 
ancient  art  exhibits  In  what  appeared 
to  be  a  new  Initiative  toward  normaliz- 
ing relations.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  trend  would  continue  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  foremost  task 
for  U.S.  policy  remains  to  recognize  the 
realities  In  Indochina.  The  administra- 
tion's policy  of  opposition  to  trade  and 
commercial  relations  with  Vietnsun  or 
Cambodia,  and  the  failure  to  send  an 
Ambassador  to  Laos  has  something  in 
It  of  the  ostrich  complex.  The  fact  is 
that  just  as  China  was  not  ours  to  lose 
In  1949,  neither  was  Indochina  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later.  That  was  not  the 
tragedy  for  us.  The  tragedy  was  that  the 
war  was  allowed  to  begin  and  to  con- 
tinue so  long  and  that  so  many  lives 
were  needlessly  lost. 

Although  the  shooting  war  is  over, 
economic  warfare  continues  as  a  comer- 
stone  of  U.S.  policy.  "Riere  Is  no  way 
that  a  unilateral  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  can  be 
effective  in  a  competitive  world.  Contain- 
ment Is  not  a  policy.  It  is  only  a  petulant 
reaction.  It  Is  time  that  the  United 
States  act  toward  the  governments  of 
Indochina,  which  have  regained  their 
independence,  In  a  spirit  which  seeks 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war.  Like  It  or  not, 
a  imlfied  Vietnam,  as  North  and  South 
will  ultimately  become,  will  be  a  major 
force  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  in  our  long- 
range  Interest  to  accommodate  to  this 
fact  and  make  the  best  out  of  the  new 
situation. 

I  share  the  Aesire  of  all  Americans  to 
learn  whatever  can  be  learned  of  the 
missing  in  action  in  Indochina.  But  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  do  so  by  refusing 


to  have  an3rthlng  to  do  with  the  new 
governments  of  Iaos,  South  and  North 
Vietnam,  or  Cambodia.  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  obtain  information  about  the 
MIA's,  I  should  think,  is  through  face- 
to-face,  on-the-spot  official  dealings. 
That  is  not  likely  without  normalization 
oi  dlpIcHnatic  and  other  relations.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  open  talks  with  Viet- 
nam on  the  range  of  issues  between  us. 
and  that  Is  certainly  a  st^  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  Thailand,  the  United  States  faces  a 
delicate  situation.  The  question  of  a  con- 
tinued American  military  presence  has 
become  a  major  issue  In  Internal  politics, 
a  further  manifestation  of  the  forces  of 
nationalism  at  w(»±  In  Southeast  Asia. 
All  U.S.  forces,  except  for  a  small  mili- 
tary assistance  group,  have  been  ordered 
to  leave  the  countoy  within  the  next 
4  months,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  an 
attempt  to  maintain  a  second  military 
toehold  on  the  Asian  mainland.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Kukrit  govo-nment  Is 
both  in  their  Interest  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  pe<wle. 

The  closing  of  the  U.S.  bases  may  help 
to  improve  the  prospects  for  an  easing 
of  tensions  between  Thailand  and  North 
Vietnam,  an  arrangement  much  to  be 
desired.  What  the  new  Thai  Government 
will  do  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  remnants  of  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment, a  smouldering  insurgency  In  the 
northeast,  a  genuine  fear  of  North  Viet- 
nam's Intentions,  and  the  continued 
existence  of  the  SEATO  treaty  commit- 
ment to  Thailand,  the  only  country  to 
which  the  treaty  has  practical  applica- 
tion, all  add  up  to  a  sensitive  and  vola- 
tile situation  for  the  United  States  in 
Thailand. 

Elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  are 
no  major  pol  ;y  problems.  Burma  con- 
tinues to  go  Its  own  way  suid  its  govern- 
ment has  no  desire  to  open  its  doors  to 
large-scale  foreign  economic  interven- 
tion, by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country.  There  Is  in  Burma,  however,  a 
danger  that  overzealous  and  costly  pur- 
suit of  popples  may  result  not  so  much  in 
the  lessening  of  the  supply  of  dangerous 
drugs  but  in  Involving  this  nation  in 
Burma's  internal  affairs  and  the  con- 
tinued fight  of  the  government  against 
various  insurgencies.  A  close  rein  should 
be  kept  on  antinarcotics  activities,  both 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  In 
the  Philippines,  the  outstanding  problem 
concerns  the  terms  for  continued  use  of 
the  miUtary  bases  at  Clark  and  Subic 
Bay.  Appropriate  recognition  of  Philip- 
pine sovereignty  is  the  issue  here.  Nego- 
tiations to  meet  this  Issue  were  begun 
yesterday  between  the  two  countries.  I 
believe  that  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  can  be  reached,  given  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  stay  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  wants  us  to  stay. 

United  States-Indonesian  relations  are 
relatively  trouble  free.  But  this  land  of 
140  million  people  has  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  which  vast  amounts 
of  foreign  aid.  new  oil  revenues,  and  out- 
side investments  seem  only  to  have  ac- 
centuated. 

In  both  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia 
the  debacle  in  Indochina,  coupled  with 
the  change  in  UJ5.  policy  toward  China, 
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has  stimulated  new  Interest  In  reglcmal 
cooperation  and  a  leappralsal  of  basic 
lnt«7iationaI  relatlofishlps.  As  new  re 

Southeast  Asia,  a 
new  ^Irlt  of  self-reliance  and  regional 
cooperation  Is  emerging.  It  Is  in  our  own 
interest  to  encourag^  and  accommodate 
to  this  new  spirit.  Onto  of  the  most  prom- 
ising developments  li  the  growth  of  the 
Association  of  Southieast  Asian  Nations, 
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or  ASEAN,  comi 
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tlon  of  great  potent! 
of  peace  and  freedoti,  encompassing  all 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  would  be 
a  giant  step  toward  teglonal  stability. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  a  glowing  awareness  of 
the  interdependence  |  of  the  world  and 
the  need  to  tackle  cotnmon  problems  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  ks  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Kurt  Waldhfelm  put  it  in  a  re- 
cent speech:  "Peopl^  are  not  turning 
away  from  ideas  of  potld  interdepend- 
ence. What  they  are  turning  away  from 
are  out-moded  and  qnworkable  ways  of 
trying  to  deal  with  the  world." 

In  summary.  I  wou  d  say  that  the  U.S. 
position  in  Asia  is  more  favorable  than 
it  has  been  since  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

First.  We  enjoy  godd  relations  with  all 
nations  except  for  No|th  Korea  and  those 
in  Indochina,  which  we  ignore  by  choice. 

Second.  Both  we  an  i  the  nations  of  the 
region  have  a  bettei  understanding  of 
what  it  takes  to  live  li  i  peace  in  a  diverse 
world. 

Third.  There  is  no  v  ar. 

Fourth.  American  troops  are  coming 
home  from  the  Asian  mainland. 

Fifth.  The  economic  burden  of  our 
overseas  political  inv  )lvement  is  lessen- 
ing. 

There  is  an  agenda  of  unfinished  busi- 


ness, to  be  sure.  Bu' 

manageable.  What  is 

to  clear  away  the  rem  lining  relics  of  out 

dated  policies  and  to  :  ace  up  to  the  pres 

ent  and  the  future  anp  to  learn  from  the 

past.  I  will  continue 

my  remaining  montlii  in  this  body  to  in 

sure  that  work  on  that  agenda  continues. 


the  problems  are 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  I  made  on  United 
States-Chinese  relations  and  a  portion 
of  a  report  which  I  made  last  August,  re- 
leasod  last  October,  entitled  "Winds  of 
Change"  involving  relations  in  South- 
east Asia  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

UNrncD  States-Chinzsx  Relations 

Mr.  Maksfuld.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Scble- 
slnger  on  a  program  yesterday,  and  he  was 
asked  some  questions  about  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  As  I  recollect,  be  stated  that 
he  and  some  others  had  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  arms  for  the  People's  Republic  but 
that  nothing  had  come  of  it.  I  assumed,  based 
on  bis  language,  that  that  discussion  was  en- 
tirely within  the  U.S.  administration  and 
that  the  People's  Republic  representatives 
were  not  Involved,  and  that  It  was  something 
that  was  done  In  relation  to  possibilities 
which  might,  conceivably  ensue  at  some  fu- 
ture time. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  also  was  asked 
whether  he  would  approve  the  sending  of 
arms  to  the  People's  Republic.  He  said.  In 
effect,  "We  will  have  to  face  that  question 
when  It  arises,  but  I  think  It  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Soviet 
Union." 

I.  too,  think  that  the  People's  Republic 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  Furthermore.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  most-favored-natlon  treaty  executed 
between  Peking  and  Washington.  I  believe 
that  If  we  are  going  to  further  normalize  re- 
lations, that  Is  one  of  the  steps  we  should 
take,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
in  any  sense,  in  any  way,  In  any  shape,  in 
any  form,  try  to  force  arms  on  Peking. 

One,    it   will   be   counterproductive;    two, 

1  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  con- 
tacts with  Peking  in  that  reepect;  three,  I 
believe  that  the  Chinese  look  upon  them- 
selves as  being  perfectly  capable  of  producing 
their  own  armament. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  so  far 
as  nuclear  weapons  were  concerned,  we  were 
not  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  re- 
spect. It  is  my  understanding  that  Peking 
has  not  been  accelerating  Its  nuclear  pro- 
grams but  has  continued  to  maintain  a 
steady  pace  find  only  for  defensive  purposes. 
He  did  Indicate  that  we  were  behind  In  con- 
ventional forces,  which  I  assume  to  mean 
Infantry,  the  Army,  ships,  seapower,  the  Navy. 
But  I  point  out  that  we  do  have  more  than 

2  million  men  \mder  arms,  scattered  In  too 
many  parts  of  the  world,  stationed  there  for 
too  long  and  at  too  great  a  cost. 

I  was  interested  In  the  Secretary's  refer- 
ence to  the  People's  Republic,  because  I  think 
this  Nation  has  been  paying  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  nations  across  the  Pacific.  I 
point  out  that,  as  far  as  the  People's  Republic 
Is  concerned.  It  has  somewhere  between  850 
and  goo  million  people,  practically  one- 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

At  the  other  end  of  Asia,  I  point  out  that 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  an  estimated  7  million 
people,  has  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
oil  reserves  in  the  world.  So  I  hope  we  shall 
pay  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  globe, 
recognize  Its  significance  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  be  aware  of  the  potentials 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  We 
should  keep  our  eyes  and  our  ears  open,  so 
that  we  will  not  place  undue  stress  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  our 
relations  with  the  Asian  Continent.  It  is 
Important  that  we  better  understand  what 
transpires  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Getting  a  little  bit  closer  to  home.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  on  today,  negotiations  are 
beginning  between  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  U.S.  Government  relative 
to  the  futiire  status  of  our  bases  In  the 
PhUlpplne  Republic,  notably  at  Sublc  Bay 


and  Clark  Field.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlioM 
n^otlatlons  will  be  successful.  It  will  take 
a  little  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  but 
because  of  the  inherent  friendship  and  the 
deep  necessity  for  maintaining  these  bases, 
I  feel  q\ilte  certain  that,  before  too  long, 
an  amicable  settlement  will  be  reached 
which  win  satisfy  both  the  Philippine  and 
the  American  people.  I  wish  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  of  a  re- 
port which  I  made  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  October  1976.  The  excerpt  deals 
with  the  Philippines  and  the  question  of  U.S. 
military  bases  In  that  country. 


Winds  of  Change — Evolvtnp  Rxlations  ahs 
Interests  IN  SoTTTHZAST  Asia 

I.  THKEE  VARIATIONS  ON  NETTTSAUSM 

President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking  In  1073 
released  strong  winds  of  chtmge  in  the  In- 
ternational relationships  of  Asia.  The  col- 
lapse In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  in- 
tensified these  currents.  Visible  changes  al- 
ready Include  the  restoration  of  contact 
between  the  United  States  and  China  look- 
ing In  the  direction  of  normalcy  after  many 
years  of  acrimonious  confrontation.  This 
shift  has  been  a  key  factor  in  enabling  us  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Asia 
from  some  650,000  at  the  height  of  the  Indo- 
china war  to  less  than  60,000  at  present. 
Moreover,  a  further  reduction  will  take  place 
In  the  months  ahead  as  U.S.  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Thailand. 

U.S.  policy.  In  short.  Is  beginning  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
Pacific  nation,  but  not  a  power  on  the  Asian 
Mainland.  The  waters  of  the  Pacific  touch 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  on  the  West 
Coast,  at  Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  territory  of 
Guam  and  the  U.S.  trust  territories.  They 
also  beat  against  the  coastlines  of  seven 
nations  to  which  we  have  made  securltyicom- 
mltments — Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand — as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  What  talces  place  in  tills 
vast  region  is  of  deep  concern  to  this  nation. 
However,  concern  and  capacity  to  Influence 
are  quite  different.  What  we  began  to  per- 
ceive in  Korea  and  saw  very  clearly  in  Indo- 
china Is  that  our  capacity  to  Influence  the 
flow  of  history  on  the  Asian  MalnlEmd  itself 
is  quite  limited  on  the  basis  of  any  rational 
Input  of  manpower  and  resources. 

After  the  birth  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  in  1949,  we  established  a  policy  of 
containment  in  Communist  China.  It  was  a 
policy  which  sought  to  line  up  nations  on  an 
either  "for  or  against"  basis  with  "neutral- 
ism" regarded  as  something  to  be  spumed. 
A  ring  of  treaties  was  engineered  in  an  effort 
to  use  U.S.  power  and  Influence  to  choke  off 
what  were  held  to  be  China's  aggressive  de- 
signs on  its  neighbors.  In  Southeast  Asia, 
both  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  linked 
their  foreign  policy  directly  to  what  became 
a  XJS.  crusade  against  communism  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  Burma  and  Cambodia,  each 
In  its  own  way,  tried  to  walk  the  tight  rope 
of  non-Involvement.  The  former  did  so 
throughout  the  Indochina  war,  In  part,  by 
rejecting  U.S.  and  other  forms  of  foreign 
aid.  Under  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  Cam- 
bodia also  held  the  line  of  non-involvement 
successfully  for  many  years.  When  the  Prince 
was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup,  however, 
the  EUimers  paid  the  cost  in  five  years  of 
bloody  war.  The  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  also 
added  more  U.S.  casualties  and  blUions  to 
U.S.  costs  in  Indochina  as  this  nation  went 
from  non-Involvement  to  the  aid  of  the  suc- 
cessor military  regime  In  Pimom  Penh. 

Through  Southeast  Asia,  nations  are  now 
making  major  reassessments  of  their  rela- 
tionships. Nationalism  and  neutrality,  mixed 
with  a  budding  Interest  In  regional  coc^ra- 
tlon,  are  the  driving  forces  at  work.  Neu- 
tralism takes  on  different  characteristics  In 
each  of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Burma 
iB  a  study  of  traditional  neutrality  with  a 
heavy  accent  on  isolationism.  Thailand,  the 
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only  nation  In  the  region  to  remain  free  of 
colonial  rule  before  World  War  n.  Is  engaged 
In  writing  another  chi4>ter  in  its  long  history 
of  seeking  to  balance  Its  Independence  amidst 
abiftlng  political  currents.  Tiiree  decades 
after  close  allnement  with  and  vestigial  de- 
pendency on  the  United  States,  the  Republic 
of  the  PhlUpplnes  Is  moving  into  the  more 
open  waters  of  International  relations  and 
accelerating  its  efforts  to  achieve  a  fully 
Independent  Identity. 

As  new  relationships  evolve  In  Southeast 
Asia,  new  problems  are  emerging  among  the 
nations  In  the  area  and  in  their  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Changes  in  an  old 
order  alwasrs  carry  a  degree  of  painful  adjust- 
ment. It  Is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  out 
of  the  old,  eventually  will  emerge  a  new 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  regional  coopera- 
tion. In  that  fashion,  the  Independent  na- 
tions of  the  region  may  be  able  to  live 
together  In  a  zone  of  peace  respected  by  all 
of  the  great  powers.  That  is  the  goal  towards 
which  each  nation  visited,  in  Its  own  way 
and  to  some  degree,  aU  of  them  together, 
seemed  to  be  moving. 

The  Asian  nations  are  very  likely  to  call 
for  adjustments  of  all  of  the  relationships 
with  the  West  which  grew  out  of  a  previous 
state  of  dependency.  We  should  do  our  best 
in  our  own  Interests  to  accommodate  to 
changes  of  this  kind.  They  Involve,  in  many 
cases,  as  in  Indochina,  the  lightening  of  an 
excessive  and  one-sided  burden  which  has 
been  maintained  for  decades  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  From  our  own  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  subject  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
so-called  Manila  Pact,  to  critical  reexamina- 
tion. The  treaty  seems  to  me  of  little  rel- 
evance to  the  security  of  this  Nation  In  the 
contemporary  situation.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
more  a  liability  than  an  asset  to  all  of  the 
signatories.  As  for  our  relations  with  Indo- 
china, It  would  seem  to  me  helpful  In  dealing 
with  the  vestigial  problems  of  the  war  and 
in  paving  the  way  for  a  peaceful  future  to 
establish  direct  contact  with  the  successor 
governments  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  out  of  indigna- 
tion or  disillusionment  we  shoxild  turn  our 
backs  on  Asia.  More  in  line  with  our  Interests 
would  be  to  seek  to  understand  more  clearly 
what  is  transpiring  on  that  continent.  Our 
young  people,  in  particular,  need  as  much 
exposure  as  possible  to  the  changes  In  Asia 
since  they  vdll  experience  In  the  years  ahead 
most  of  the  consequences.  Through  diplo- 
macy and  cultural  contacts  we  should  be  able 
to  harmonize  our  reasonable  national  In- 
terests in  secvu"lty,  trade  and  cultural  cross 
fertilization  with  the  emerging  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  present  transition  need 
not  be  a  source  of  anxiety  if  It  is  approached 
In  that  fashion.  Indeed,  we  could  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  new  era  which  could  bring  great 
benefits  both  to  the  Asian  coimtries  and  to 
this  Nation. 

n.  BnsMA 

Neutrality  and  nonaUnement 
Under  President  Ne  Win,  Burma  has  navi- 
gated a  course  of  neutralism  and  nonaUne- 
ment for  many  years.  Its  relations  with  the 
great  neighboring  states  of  China  and  India 
are  correct  and  formal  and  the  same  is  true 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Burma  has  no  Intimates  and  seeks  none.  It 
has  sought  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements. 
Although  it  was  an  early  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  only  In  1973  did  the  nation 
even  join  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  In  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  forums,  Bvu-ma  has 
abstained  on  many  divisive  issues.  For  years 
It  has  recognized  both  Koreas  and  both  Vlet- 
nams. 

Burma  was  an  observer  of  what  happened 
to  the  Indochlne.se  nations  when  they  were 
drawn  into  great  power  rivalries.  Their  tragic 
experience  was  such  as  to  provide  proof  to 


the  Bxirmese  government  of  the  correctness  of 
its  own  policy.  Whatever  its  shortcomings, 
this  policy  has  served  to  keep  Burma  out 
of  the  conflicts  which  have  beset  others  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  Isolated  by 
natural  moiintain  barriers  on  the  east,  west, 
and  north  the  Burmans  have  been  able  to 
preserve  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  na- 
tions in  the  region,  their  traditional  culture. 
Speculation  in  Burma  is  to  the  effect  that 
its  doors  may  soon  open  wider,  evidencing, 
some  say,  a  change  in  attitude  towards  the 
outside  world.  One  Burmese  official  obser\-ed 
to  me,  however,  that  what  has  happened  Is 


nation's  modest  current  needs.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  shown  any  Interest  In  foreign 
Involvement  In  the  exploration  for  minerals, 
with  which,  according  to  technical  reports, 
Burma  is  generously  endowed.* 

A  part  of  Binrma's  imports  are  presently 
being  financed  by  loans  from  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  by  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  West  Germany  and 
Japan.  Three  small  Asian  Development  Bank 
projects  are  now  imderway.  While  the  U.S. 
had  not  provided  new  dollar  assistance  to 
Burma  since  1963,  a  consortium  arrangement 
under  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 


"not  that  Burma  has  changed  but  that  tb»-^J^B»etary  Fund  which   Involve   foreign   aid 


world  has  changed."  He  went  on  to  explain 
that  a  U.S.  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  new  UJS.  relationship  with 
China  significantly  altered  the  framework  of 
Burma's  neutralism  and  made  foreign  con- 
tacts, notably  with  the  United  States,  more 
feasible. 

Foreign  observers,  when  discussing  Burma's 
economy,  generally  describe  it  as  "stagnant" 
or  "sick."  While  it  Is  obvious  to  a  visitor  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  the  usual 
economic  yardsticks  are  not  exact  or  even 
very  relevant  when  applied  to  a  rice-based 
agrarian  society.  The  extremes  of  poor  and 
rich,  for  example,  are  not  seen  in  Burma  as  in 
many  other  countries.  Burma's  economy  Is 
not  rocketing  ahead  but  neither  as  in  Indo- 
china has  the  land  been  devastated  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  killed  and  maimed  by 
warfare.  Also  avoided  so  far  have  been  the 
cultural  upheavals  and  environmental  de- 
spoliation which  are  often  associated  with 
economic  development  via  heavy  influxes  of 
outside  capital  and  foreign  aid. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  manifestations  of 
political  dissatisfaction  from  time  to  time 
which  center  in  Rangoon  and  are  probably 
directed  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  lack  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  opportunity.  Three 
major  anti-government  demonstrations  by 
workers  and  students  have  occurred  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  Colleagues  and  uni- 
versities have  been  closed  from  time  to  time 
and  leaders  of  workers  demonstrations  have 
been  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms. 

Although  a  new  Biu-mese  Constitution  was 
adopted  last  year,  the  government  remains 
based  on  army  leadership.  Sixteen  of  18  cabi- 
net officers  are  military  or  ex-mllitary  men. 
While  farming  is  still  on  a  private  basis,  as 
are  many  shops  and  stores,  the  government 
runs  much  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Staples,  such  as  rice,  oil,  and  cloth,  are  ra- 
tioned, with  scanty  allotments.  This  system, 
plus  a  shortage  of  consumer  goods  generally 
underglrds  a  so-called  "shadow  economy"  or 
black  market.  Although  stable  until  the  last 
year  or  so,  prices  are  now  rising.  Rice  stocks 
available  for  export,  the  country's  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange,  ese  dwindling 
due  to  lack  of  substantial  increases  In  out- 
put coupled  with  population  growth.  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  population  has  almost 
doubled  to  30  million.  The  government  Is 
considering  new  Incentives  to  raise  rice  pro- 
duction and  recently  Increased  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  by  30  percent.  As  yet, 
however,  policies  have  not  been  devised  to 
surmount  the  dilemma  of  a  dwindling  per 
capita  food  supply  as  against  what  Is  seen 
as  a  possible  loss  of  security  and  national 
Identity  which  might  be  occasioned  by  lim- 
iting population  growth  In  the  midst  of 
towering  neighbors. 

One  way  to  help  alleviate  this  dilemma, 
at  least  for  the  immediate  future,  would  be 
by  the  discovery  of  petroleiun  In  exportable 
quantities.  After  years  of  rejecting  private 
investment,  last  year,  Burma  leased  offshore 
tracts  to  two  American  oil  companies,  Bxxon 
and  Cities  Service,  and  two  companies  from 
other  countries.  While  the  drilling  hM  not 
yet  yielded  results,  the  Burmese  believe  the 
prospects  are  good.  Burma  is  also  seeking 
by  Its  own  efforts  to  extend  present  onshore 
oil  -fields  which  supply  70  percent  of  the 


contributions  by  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Western  European  countries  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Burmese  are  in  the  process  of  repair- 
ing the  severe  damage  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake in  early  July  at  Pagan,  an  area  of  his- 
torical slgnlflcance  and  the  site  of  numerous 
edifices  and  shrines  dating  from  the  11th 
Century.  They  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
which  are  being  raised  through  public  sub- 
scription. Various  nations  have  made  con- 
tributions through  their  embassies  in  Ran- 
goon for  this  very  worth  whUe  endeavor. 
Shortly  before  I  arrived,  VJ8.  Embassy  offi- 
cials had  asked  Washington  for  permission  to 
make  a  small  monetary  contribution  to  a»- 
slst  in  the  repair  of  the  damage  at  Pagan. 
The  request  was  denied,  apparently  on  some 
semantic  or  obscure  basis  and  the  matter 
was  buffeted  from  pillar  to  post  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy. It  Is  amazing  to  find  that  an 
Executive  Branch  which  frequently  finds 
ways  unknown  even  to  the  Congress  to  rush 
tens  of  millions  In  aid  to  shore  up  a  sinking 
regime  as  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Cam- 
bodian debacle.  Is  unable  to  find  a  basis  for  a 
modest  human  gesture  in  the  face  of  a  nat- 
\iral  disaster  such  as  occurred  In  Burma  last 
summer.  One  can  only  note  that  If  more  au- 
thcMlty  Is  necessary  to  act  In  a  situation  such 
as  this,  why  has  it  not  long  since  been  re- 
quested? 

The  drug  trade  and  insurgents  along  the 
Burmese  border  create  a  dangerous  mixture. 
Twenty  groups,  most  of  them  based  on  eth- 
nic divisions  and  some  quite  small  and  of 
little  contemporary  slgnlflcance,  are  now  In 
variouB  degrees  of  Insurrection  or  insubor- 
dination wltii  regard  to  the  government  in 
Rangoon.  It  Is  possible  to  divide  the  factions 
Into  three  basic  groupings.  The  first  type 
seeks  to  replace  the  existing  government  and 
is  exemplified  by  the  Burma  Communist 
Party,  the  largest  single  dissident  element. 
Typified  by  the  Kachln  Independence  Army 
(KLA),  a  second  group  seeks  autonomy  In 
ethnic  areas.  The  third  consists  simply  of  out- 
and-out  drug  traffickers  and  bandits,  some 
of  whom  are  remnants  or  descendants  of  the 
forces  associated  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment which  fled  from  China  In  1949  and 
which,  for  a  time,  were  supported  from  Tai- 
wan. 

Opium  is  a  traditional  crop  in  the  hill  areas 
of  Northeast  Burma.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  may  reach  440  metric  tons  this  year 
even  though  the  price  Is  c\irrently  depressed 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
market.  All  the  insurgent  groups  are  believed 
to  be  flnanced,  at  least  In  part,  through  the 
drug  traffic.  The  Chinese  (Nationalist)  Ir- 
regular Force  which  is  still  organized  into  the 
3rd  and  6th  divisions  is  the  most  important 
group  Involved  in  the  drug  traffic.  Another 
element  Is  the  Shan  United  Army,  which  op- 
erates in  the  Northern  Shan  states. 

Each  organization  has  Its  own  "turT'  in  the 
remote  and  scarcely  accessible  border  areas 
as  well  as  its  own  methods  of  operations.  In 
simplified  form,  the  cycle  of  oi>erations  runs 
as  follows:  the  trafficker  buys  the  crude  opi- 
um from  the  grower,  transports  It  to  the 
Thai  border,  sells  It,  uses  the  proceeds  to 
buy  arms  or  other  goods,  brings  the  arms  and 
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goods  back  into  Bun»a,  sells  them  on  the 
black  market.  The  cyde  Is  completed  whea 
the  proceeds  from  the  black  market  sales  are 
used  to  buy  more  oplui  a. 

The  Burmese  gove'nment  Is  concerned 
with  the  drug  traffic  both  because  of  the 
growing  consumption  pf  drugs  In  the  coim- 
try  and  because  supjiresslon  of  the  trade 
Is  seen  as  an  essential  element  In  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  the  Insi:  rgency  problem.  After 
an  initial  reluctance,  Burma  has  agreed  to 
accept  eighteen  hellco  >ters  which  are  avail- 
able under  the  U.S.  narcotics  Control  pro- 
gram. Pour  helicopter  have  been  delivered, 
on  a  trial  basis,  and,  1 :  results  are  mutually 
satisfactory,  the  remsinder  will  be  turned 
over,  in  due  course,  to  the  Bvirmese  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  this  ai  rangement,  there  have 
been  some  small  Burmese  purchases  of  U.S. 
mUitary  related  goodii.  The  Burmese  gov- 
ernment, however,  has  Indicated  no  Interest 
In  renewal  of  a  mlllttry  aid  program  or  In 
obtaining  military  tra  nlng  for  Its  forces  In 
the  United  Stotes. 

A  note  of  caution  is  indicated  in  regard  to 
coop>eration  In  drug  i  uppresslon.  The  zeal 
of  U.S.  enforcement  ol  icials  in  trying  to  get 
at  the  sources  of  drugs  Is  understandable  and 
merits  much  applauss.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  other  questions  involved  In  Burmese- 
UJS.  relations.  For  too  long  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  U.S.  policies,  we  have  tended  to 
assume  responsibility  i  or  problems  which  are 
more  properly  those  o[  other  nations  or  of 
the  International  commimlty.  One  form  of 
involvement  in  the  in  ;ernal  affairs  of  other 
nations  can  lead  very  i  apldly  to  other  forms, 
as  the  bitter  Indochlia  experience  should 
have  taught  us. 

In  my  Judgment,  tierefore,  any  further 
U.S.  assistance  to  forel  gn  countries  lor  their 
Internal  use  In  anti-drug  problems,  If  war- 
ranted at  all,  would  se<  m  more  appropriately 
to  be  funneled  througl .  international  bodies. 
Whatever  funds  Congn  iss  thinks  Justified  for 
this  activity  might  wel  I  go  as  a  contribution 
to  the  U.N.s  Narcot  cs  Control  program. 
Moreover,  any  activliy  of  U.S.  narcotics 
agents  in  Burma  or  any  other  nation  In 
Southeast  Asia,  for  tha  t  matter,  must  remain 
under  the  strict  supei -vision  and  firm  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  w^o  1^  In  the 
best  position  to  know  what  pni^tlces  are  or 
are  not  possible  in  tie  light  pf  our  total 
relationship  with  the  Country  concerned. 

After  my  visit  to  Birma  six  years  ago,  I 
wrote:  "The  Burmese  ;ovemment  continues 
to  go  Its  own  way  as  1 1  has  for  many  years. 
It  Is  neither  overawe<i  by  the  proximity  of 
powerful  neighbors  noi  overimpressed  by  the 
virtues  of  rapid  development  through  large 
infusions  of  foreign  lid.  Burma's  primary 
concern  Is  the  retentt«in  of  Its  national  and 
cultural  identity  and  1  he  development  of  an 
economic  system  preponderantly  by  Its  own 
efforts  and  along  its  o\tn  lines." 

These  are  still  the  laajor  pre-occupations 
of  the  Ne  Win  govern  nent.  The  nation  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  Its  national  and 
cultural  Identity.  Its  ecodomlc  situation, 
however,  is  still  very  t«  nuous. 

As  for  our  relations  with  Burma,  while 
some  strengthening  ol  cultural  and  techni- 
cal exchange  either  oi  a  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral basis  may  be  <  esirable  and  possible, 
my  view  is  that  we  uould  be  well-advised 
to  avoid  scrupulously  any  inclinations 
towards  a  deepening  Involvement  in  Bur- 
mese affairs.  Such  Inclinations  would  not 
be  welcomed  in  Burmi  as  In  its  best  inter- 
ests. Clearly,  too,  thej  would  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  this  n  itlon. 

TIT     TH.  LILAini 
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oiisted  and  Thanom  and  other  government 
leaders  fled  the  country.  This  development 
coupled  with  the  rapidly  changing  situation 
In  Asia,  initiated  by  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  Peking,  and  culminating  In  the  collapse 
in  Indochina,  has  brought  about  a  sweep- 
ing reappraisal  by  Thailand  of  Its  foreign 
policy 

Until  the  fall  of  the  Thanom  government, 
Thailand  had  maintained  a  close  relation- 
ship— some  termed  it  ak^;^ent-state'"  rela- 
tionship— with  the  Unitecf^tates.  Now  that 
has  changed,  virith  Thailand  moving  away 
from  the  long  Intimacy  with  the  United 
States  and.  at  the  same  time,  seeking  better 
relations  with  its  neighbors  In  Indochina  and 
Asia.  How  this  land  of  44  million  people 
handles  the  turn  towards  political  democracy 
and  a  new  foreign  policy  virtll  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences  for  the  over-all  relation- 
ships In  aind  around  the  Asian  continent. 

Political  and  economic  situation 

Prime  Minister  Khukrlt  Pramot,  leader  of 
the  Social  Action  Party,  has  governed  Thai- 
land since  mid-March  with  a  coalition  of 
eight  parties.  His  own  party,  with  only  18 
seats,  is  a  distant  third  in  terms  of  party 
strength  in  the  Parliament.  While  the  Thai 
King,  Phumlphon  Adunyadet,  serves  pri- 
marily as  the  symbol  of  national  unity,  the 
monarchy  is  still  a  factor  In  state  affairs, 
particxilarly,  in  times  of  crisis.  The  present 
Thai  political  system  is  based  on  a  Parlia- 
ment consisting  of  269  seats  in  an  elected 
Lower  House  and  a  100 -member  appointed 
Upper  House.  Elections  earlier  this  year  at- 
tracted 42  parties  and  2.191  candidates.  Pre- 
dictably, the  results  were  inconclusive.  There 
are  now  representatives  from  23  parties  sit- 
ting in  the  Parliament  which,  when  I  visited 
It,  was  meeting  In  a  Joint  session  and  en- 
gaged In  spirited  debate  over  an  aspect  of 
ASEAN.  Despite  earlier  predictions  of  a  short 
and  unhappy  life,  the  Parliamentary  struc- 
ture Is  managing  to  hold  together  and  Is 
serving  as  a  vehicle  for  operative  govern- 
ment. 

The  Khukrlt  cabinet,  apart  from  the  diffi- 
culties Inherent  In  any  coalition  and,  espe- 
cially In  one  emerging  from  the  trauma  of 
an  abrupt  shift  from  military  authoritarian- 
ism. Is  subject  to  three  basic  pressures:  a 
volatile  student  movement;  long-standmg 
Insurgencies  In  the  north,  the  northeast  and 
south;  and  the  ever  present  possibility  of 
a  military  coup. 

The  student  movement  wields  Influence, 
as  Is  often  the  case  In  Asian  nations,  far 
beyond  numbers.  There  is  a  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  students  and  labor  on 
most  Issues  and  this  coalition  constitutes 
the  most  potent  force  In  current  Thai  poli- 
tics. It  may  be  less  of  a  factor,  however,  than 
It  was  two  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
ousting  of  the  dictatorship.  Public  reaction 
In  Bangkok  to  past  excesses.  It  Is  said,  has 
caused  student  leaders  to  be  more  dis- 
criminating In  choosing  Issues  on  which  to 
exert  their  pressure. 

One  personal  Incident  was  instructive. 
When  I  arrived  for  an  appointment  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  hundreds  of  out  of  work 
Thai  guards  at  U.S.  military  bases,  who  are 
being  discharged  as  the  bases  are  phased  out, 
were  engaged  In  a  demonstration  demand- 
ing final  pay  adjustments.  The  guards  were 
not  on  U.S.  payrolls  but,  rather,  were  paid 
Indirectly  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  contracts  with 
Thai  military  leaders  of  the  previous  regime, 
some  of  whom  apparently  have  fled  the 
country.  Since  the  demonstration  was  taking 
place  in  front  of  the  Prime  Minister's  offices. 
It  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting 
lest  the  presence  of  a  visiting  American  offi- 
cial trigger  more  serious  difficulties. 

Ever  present  In  the  background  of  Thai 
politics  Is  the  potential  for  a  military  coup. 
While  the  government  appears  to  command 
the  loyalty  of  the  armed  forces,  rumors  of 
possible  coups  abound  in  Bangkok.  Perhaps, 
the  principal  deterrent  la  the  public  reyul- 
tlon  with  the  rampant  corruption  of  the 


previous  military  regime  and  the  possibUlty 
that  a  coup  at  this  time  would  ig»ln  being 
on  a  militant  student-labor  reaction. 

The  role  of  the  military  has  been  deem- 
phaslzed  by  the  present  government  which 
appears  to  want  to  direct  its  energies  to- 
ward social  and  economic  needs.  Heretofore 
much  of  the  government's  Interest  cen- 
tered on  Bangkok.  With  4  million  people, 
Bangkok  Is  Thailand's  only  major  dty  and  It 
Is  scarcely  representative  of  the  nation.  The 
gap  between  Bangkok  and  the  rest  of  tha 
country  is  great.  Per  capita  income  In  the 
capital,  for  example.  Is  $600  per  year  but 
It  is  only  about  9200  nationally,  and  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  $75  per  year  In  the 
most  troublesome  Insurgent  area,  the  north- 
east. There  has  been  little  spread  of  com- 
merce and  Industry  from  Bangkok  to  the 
countryside.  The  city.  In  some  respects.  Is 
like  a  foreign  land  to  most  Thais.  Its  traffic 
Jams,  westernized  practices  and  poUtieal 
maneuvering  are  quite  alien  to  the  villagers 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country's  population. 

Neglect  of  the  villages  is  a  major  factor  In 
fueling  the  Insurgency  movements.  In  the 
north  the  insurgents  are  ethnic  groups  often 
Involved  In  the  drug  traffic.  In  the  northeast 
the  problem  Is  peasant  discontent  and  Thai 
against  Thai.  In  the  south.  It  Is  largely  Malay 
Muslim  or  Chinese  against  Thais. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  any  num- 
ber of  antl-lnsurgency  campaigns  launched 
by  Bangkok,  all  liberally  financed  with  U.S. 
funds  and.  often,  abetted  with  advice  from 
various  U.S.  agencies.  None  has  brought  any 
appreciable  results.  The  insurgent  movementt 
have  continued  to  grow,  with  a  total  of  per- 
haps 8,500  now  under  arms  In  the  northeast 
alone.  The  Khukrlt  government  seems  to  be 
aware  that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved 
unless  there  Is  more  effective  contact  be- 
tween a  heretofore  remote  government  In 
Bangkok  and  the  people  in  the  localities.  It 
Is  trying  new  approaches  which  Include  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing  to  channel  funds  to 
the  poorest  areas.  Also  recognized  Is  the  need 
to  change  the  attitudes  of  the  underpaid  and 
corrupt  bureaucracy  in  the  insurgent  areas. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  soldiers 
and  police  who  have  reaped  much  of  the 
flnandail  benefit  of  past  antl-insiu-gent  cam- 
paigns to  become  benefactors  of  villagers,  at 
least  an  effort  Is  being  made  to  bring  about 
a  reorientation.  The  government's  five  year 
plan  also  emphasizes  economic  growth  In  the 
rural  areas  and  reduction  In  Income  dis- 
parities. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
benefits  will  actually  reach  the  people. 

The  Thai  economy  has  weathered  the  oil 
crisis,  the  world  recession,  and  the  phaseout 
of  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
Although  the  rate  of  Inflation  was  20  percent 
In  1974,  up  from  an  average  of  4  percent  In 
the  years  before.  It  has  been  falling  and 
will  probably  be  down  to  about  10  percent 
for  1975.  Increased  earnings  from  agricxiltural 
exports  have  been  a  prime  factor  In  counter- 
ing oil  price  Increases.  The  Impact  of  both 
the  recession  and  the  uncertainty  over 
poUtloal  developments  In  the  region  have 
been  felt  in  the  slackening  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment. Tourism,  too.  Is  down.  Nevertheless, 
Thailand  enjoyed  a  $400  million  surplus  In 
Its  over-all  balance  of  payments  in  1974  in 
the  face  of  a  deficit  of  $657  million  In  trade. 
The  difference  was  made  up  by  foreign  aid. 
oil  concession  payments,  tourism  and  capital 
inflows. 

The  United  States  has  given  Thailand  large 
amounts  of  economic  aid  over  the  years, 
much  of  It  In  the  last  decade  for  the  so-called 
counter-insurgency  programs.  Thus  far.  a 
total  of  $672  million  In  economic  aid  has 
been  provided  by  the  United  States.  For  fiscal 
year  1976,  $12  million  has  been  requested. 

In  an  economy  as  formidable  as  Thailand's, 
$12  million  must  be  regarded  as  relatively 
Inconsequential.  The  government's  political 
and  economic  policies  are  the  critical  factors 
in  shaping  the  nation's  future.  There  would 
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appear,  therefore,  to  be  little  relevance  to 
either  country  in  the  continuance  of  the 
bilateral  aid  program.  Indeed,  the  time  seems 
very  propltloxis  to  end  this  vestige  of 
"cUentlsm"  and  to  place  the  relationship 
of  the  two  nations  on  a  firm  plane  of  mutual 
respect,  with  accent  on  mutually  beneficial 
exchange. 

Petroleum 

There  are  prospects  for  major  offshore 
petroleum  strikes  in  the  Gulf  of  Slam  on 
Thailand's  east  coast  and  In  the  Andaman 
Sea  west  of  the  Kra  Isthmus.  Twenty-five 
wells  have  been  drilled  by  American  com- 
panies in  the  Oulf  of  Slam.  Oil  has  been 
found,  but  the  potential  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tainable. There  could  be  international  dif- 
ficulties in  some  areas  since  most  Thai  con- 
cessions overlap,  in  part,  territory  also 
claimed  by  Cambodia.  Thus  far,  however, 
there  has  not  been  any  drilling  In  disputed 
areas.  Some  concessions  have  also  been  Is- 
sued for  the  Andaman  Sea  but  work  there 
Is  not  likely  to  start  until  next  year,  'nial- 
land  has  already  received  more  than  $75 
million  for  drilling  rights  from  foreign 
prospectors.  Renewed  consideration  is  also 
being  given  by  the  Thai  government  to  a 
proposal  to  Join  with  Japan  In  construct- 
ing a  major  pipeline  stretching  across  the 
Kra  Isthmus,  and  terminating  in  a  large 
refinery  which  would  refine  Persian  Gulf 
crude  for  shipment  to  Japan. 

Drugs 

Thailand  is  a  major  site  In  the  interna- 
tional drug  problem,  not  so  much  as  a 
producer  but  as  the  route  of  transshipment 
of  opium  brought  in  from  elsewhere  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Estimates  Indicate  that 
about  40-45  tons  of  opi\un  per  year  are  ac- 
tually produced  in  Thailand.  This  level  is 
sufficient  only  to  meet  local  demand. 

Although  some  Thai  officials  may  still  be 
parties  to  the  drug  trade,  the  level  of  in- 
volvement is  reported  to  be  much  lower 
than  in  the  past.  Contrary  to  the  situation 
In  Burma,  drugs  do  not  seem  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  financial  support  for  In- 
surgents but,  rather,  a  means  for  personal 
or  syndicate  enrichment. 

Thailand  receives  equipment  from  the 
United  States  under  the  narcotics  contnfl 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  $4.8  million 
was  provided,  with  $3.7  million  more  pro- 
grammed for  FT  1976.  Bangkok  Is  a  regional 
beadqxiarters  for  the  UjB.  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  (DEA)  which  Is  active  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  The  agency  has  a  regional 
budget  of  $600,000,  but  the  flgrire  does  not 
include  assistance  to  other  governments 
which  nins  into  the  millions.  There  are  26 
VS.  agents  in  Thailand  and  they  are  in- 
volved in  operational  actions  as  well  as  in- 
telligence gathering.  The  day  before  my 
arrival,  for  example.  U.S.  agents  and  Thai 
police  had  carried  out  a  Joint  raid  on  an 
opium  refinery. 

This  sort  of  U.S.  anti-drug  activities  in 
Thailand  seems  to  be  highly  dubious.  Quite 
apart  from  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds,  the 
direct  participation  by  U.S.  agents  In  police 
activities  within  Thailand  amounts  to  in- 
volvement in  Internal  Thai  affairs.  While  it 
undoubtedly  is  meritorious  In  objective,  it 
Ls  a  foot-in-the-door,  a  point  of  entry  which 
could  lead  to  extensions  and  In  the  end,  re- 
newed entrapment  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  nation  at  renewed  cost  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  sorry  history  of 
military  and  economic  aid  and  other  ac- 
tivity in  Indochina  and  Thailand  over  the 
past  two  decades  should  serve  as  a  precau- 
tion In  this  respect.  Police  actions,  includ- 
ing local  drug  enforcement,  are  functions  of 
Indigenous  governments.  If  there  Is  a  U.S. 
role,  it  should  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of 
Information  and  Intelligence  with  appropri- 
ate Thai  or  other  officials.  Beyond  that  point, 
U.S.  financial  assistance  for  anti-drug  op- 
erations at  whatever  level  may  be  set  by  the 


Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  best  channeled 
through  international  or  regional  organiza- 
tions. '' 

Foreign    policy    and    United    Statea-Thai 

relations 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  and  the 
end  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  have 
created  a  new  milieu  for  Thai  foreign  policy. 
From  direct  links  and  Intimate  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  matters  of  secu- 
rity, Thailand  has  moved  towards  a  neutral 
position.  An  effort  Is  now  being  made  by 
Bangkok  to  assure  good  relations  with  all 
the  major  powers.  A  case  in  point  was  Prime 
Minister  Khukrtt's  visit  to  Peking  in  July 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  China.  So.  too.  was  the 
official  protest  to  the  United  States  over  the 
use  of  Thai  bases  In  the  Mayaguez  affair.  That 
Incident,  moreover,  was  followed  by  a  de- 
mand for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  UJ8. 
forces  from  IliaUand. 

The  outcome  of  the  Indochina  war  was  not 
only  a  factor  In  the  new  Thai  i^proach  to 
China,  It  also  resulted  In  Intenslfled  Inter- 
est m  closer  association  with  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  Within  five  months  after  tak- 
ing office,  Khukrit  visited  not  only  Peking 
but  all  of  the  ASEAN  countries.  Thailand 
Joined  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  create 
in  Southeast  Asia  a  zone  of  "peace,  freedom, 
and  neutrality"  which  would  be  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers.  There  la  no  indication 
thus  far,  however,  that  this  grouping  wUl 
Include  any  type  of  Joint  security  arrange- 
ment. In  that  sense  It  would  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  SBATO  Organization  which 
Prime  Minister  Khukrit  and  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  of  the  Philippines  have  urged 
should  be  "phased  out  to  make  It  accord  with 
new  realities  In  the  region."  This  proposal.  It 
should  be  noted,  relates  only  to  the  organ- 
ized activities  Tinder  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  and  the  large  headquarters  staff  In 
Bangkok.  It  does  not  Involve  a  renunciation 
of  the  actual  treaty,  the  so-called  M«nntt 
Pact.  Thailand  Is  the  only  signatory  In  the 
area,  however,  to  which  the  Pact  now  has 
practical  i^jpllcatlon  Insofar  as  a  UJS.  secu- 
rity commitment  Is  concerned.  Pakistan  re- 
nounced the  treaty  several  years  ago  and 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
are  tied  to  the  United  Stats  by  other  defense 
arrangements. 

The  sectirlty  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand  Is  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  the  1962  Rusk-Thanat 
communique  in  which  the  obligations  of  the 
Manila  Pact  were  held  to  be  both  Joint  and 
several.  Under  that  interpretation,  it  would 
seem,  the  multilateral  SEATO  treaty  would 
also  amount  to  a  bilateral  U.S.-Thai  treaty. 
Thus,  the  treaty,  potentially,  has  far  more 
significance  than  the  "scrap  of  paper,"  as  It 
Is  often  called  today.  An  attack,  for  example, 
by  an  enemy  In  Southeast  Asia  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  Thai  call  on  the  United 
States  to  come  to  its  aid  notwithstanding 
the  disinclination  of  any  other  of  the  signa- 
tories to  do  so. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  ManUa  Pact  was  born 
of  an  old  and  now  altered  view  of  China.  It 
is  of  no  current  relevance  to  U.S.  interests  In 
Asia.  Left  in  abeyance  It  Is.  perhaps,  a  source 
of  potential  mischief  or  embarrassment.  We 
would  be  well-advised,  therefore,  to  re- 
examine this  agreement  forthwith,  with  a 
view  to  Its  termination. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
Prime  Minister  Khukrit  has  called  for  the 
complete  v?lthdrawal  of  the  19,000  UJS.  mili- 
tary forces  In  Thailand  by  the  end  of  March 
1976.  Some  references,  however,  have  been 
made  to  the  possible  retention  of  a  standby 
capacity  at  the  U  Taphao  Base,  manned  by 
a  small  caretaker  force. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  my  view  has  been 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  own  interests 
should  withdraw  militarily  from  the  South- 
east Asian  mainland.  "lock,  stock  and  barrel." 
It  remains  my  Judgment  that  it  is  not  In  the 


Interest  of  this  nation  nor,  probably.  La  the 
Interest  of  Thailand  to  have  a  U.S.  capacity 
retained  at  any  of  the  InstaUatlons  In  Thai- 
land. There  should  be  no  toe-hold  which 
would  serve  as  a  potential  sooroe  of  reln- 
volvement  of  UjS.  military  forces  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  Mainland. 

Laos — TTie  sands  run  out 

It  has  iieen  said  that  in  Laos  the  French 
laid  foundations  of  sand  and  that  we  tried 
to  build  on  them.  As  seen  from  Thailand, 
the  sands  have  run  out.  Since  the  fall  of 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  the  Pathet 
Lao  have  rapidly  expanded  their  control  of 
Laos.  The  advance  occiirred  without  much 
resistance  or  bloodshed,  with  the  opposition 
tending  to  evaporate  or  fiee  the  country. 
Three  of  the  five  government  military  com- 
manders had  left  the  country  by  early  Au- 
gust  and  another  left  shortly  afterwards. 

In  the  capital  of  Vientiane,  the  Pathet 
Lao  have  also  extended  their  ctmtrol  of  the 
coalition  central  government.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Souvanna  Phouma  Is  still  In  nominal 
command  but  he  is  rep<Hted  to  be  virtually 
powerless.  The  King  remains  on  the  throne 
but  Is  said  not  to  play  a  poliMcal  role.  Laos 
is  now  described  as  a  "Democratic  People's 
Kingdom." 

U.S.  relations  with  Laos  are  strained  and 
minimal  following  the  forced  closing  of  UjS. 
aid  operations  last  June.  The  size  of  the  UJS. 
mission  dropp>ed  from  800  (indiidlng  de-^ 
pendents)  In  April  1975  to  32  by  mid-August. 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  also  some  50 
other  Americans  without  official  stattis  re- 
maining in  Laos.  U.S.  assistance  Is  not  being 
provided  to  Laos  as  a  result  of  a  prohibition 
contained  in  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution  for  FY  1976.  The  new  UJ8.  Am- 
bassador to  Laos  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  but  as  of  late-summer  bad  not  yet 
been  ordered  to  his  post.  In  this  fashion,  a 
U.S.  involvement  of  22  years  which  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  many  lives  Is  drawing  to 
a  close. 

Exactly  twenty  years  ago,  In  1866,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  third  visit  to  Laos.  I  reported  to 
the  Committee  as  follows: 

"  *  •  •  military  aid  policies  which  seek  to 
do  more  than  bulwark  the  security  forces 
to  tbe  point  where  they  can  cope  with  armed 
minorities  and  stop  occasional  border  sallies 
seem  to  me  to  be  highly  unrealistic.  By  the 
same  token  economic  aid  programs  which  at- 
tempt to  move  an  ancient  pastoral  country 
overnight  from  the  age  of  the  oxcart  to  that 
of  the  airplane  are  equally  unsound  to  say 
the  least.  Both,  in  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  in  my  opinion,  can  do  Incalculable 
harm. 

"In  Laos  as  in  Cambodia,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  United  States  ac- 
tivity and  In  the  size  of  the  (UJ3.  official) 
mission  during  the  past  year.  At  the  time  of 
my  first  visit  to  Vientiane  in  1953.  there  were 
two  Americans  in  the  entire  country.  Now 
(1955)  there  are  some  45.  Accordingly,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Executive  Baranch,  as  In 
the  case  of  Cambodia,  review  the  extent  of 
our  activity  in  Laos  and  the  alae  of  tbe  mis- 
sion with  a  view  to  keeping  both  within  the 
realm  of  the  reasonable."  • 

TV.   UMITEU  STATXS-PBIUPPINX  SKLATIONS 

The  Philippines  have  seen  incursions  of 
many  peeves — Bomeans,  tti«ii*w  Chinese, 
Arabs,  Indonesians,  Spaniards,  Americans 
and  others.  All  have  left  traces,  large  and 
small,  in  the  nation's  culture.  Of  these,  the 
Anwrtcan  la,  of  course,  tlM  most  recent  and 
one  of  the  strongest.  The  Impact  which  re- 
sulted therefrom  Is  only  now  In  the  process 
of  being  fully  absorbed  Into  the  mainstream 
of  FUlplno  life. 

In  the  sphere  of  government-to-govern- 
ment relations,  for  example,  there  are  stiU 
U.S.  controUed  and  operated  military  bases 
In  the  Philippines.  Until  very  recently,  too. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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special  trade  and  Investment  arrangements 
were  In  effect.  In  theie,  and  In  other  ways, 
aspects  of  the  pre -W(  rid  War  n  dependent 
relationship  were  carr  ed  over  for  three  dec- 
ades In  a  sort  of  haf-way  house  to  full 
Independence. 

The  Republic  of  tl  le  Philippines  Is  now 
clearly  on  the  final  stretch  of  that  course. 
At  home,  the  political  system  transplanted 
trom  the  United  Statss  Is  no  longer  opera- 
tive In  Its  original  form.  Abroad,  what  was 
once  an  almost  automatic  concurrence  In 
the  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been 
replaced  by  a  pursuit  of  Independent  Philip- 
pine national  objectives.  While  not  aban- 
doning defense  agreeiients  with  the  United 
States,  Philippine  foreign  policy  is  presently 
aimed  at  establishing  good  relations  with 
all  the  great  powers .  ind  stronger  coopera- 
tives arrangements  ii  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  with  other  developing  nations. 
Foreign  policy  and  Vi\ited  States-Philippine 
reM  ions 
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since  the  Middle  Eastern  nations  are  sym- 
pathetic to  their  co-religionists  In  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  also  the  source  of  most  of 
the.  petroleum  used  In  the  Republic.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  an  impression  was  conveyed 
that  the  Arab  states  were  prepared  to  do 
what  they  could  to  promote  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Muslims  and  Manila. 

In  Philippine  eyes,  as  well  as  in  Thailand's 
the  SEATO  organization  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  However,  the  question  of  the 
Manila  Pact  has  not  yet  been  addressed,  al- 
though It  adds  little  to  Philippine  security 
since  It  overlaps  the  bilateral  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Treaty  with  the  United  States. 

President  Marcoe  has  called  for  a  reexami- 
nation of  all  UJB. -Philippine  seciu^ty  ar- 
rangements. These  arrangements  consist  of  a 
Military  Base  Agreement  which  dates  from 
1947  and  runs  until  1991.  a  Mutual  Security 
Treaty  entered  into  in  1952,  and  a  1955  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Agreement  which  forms  the 
framework  for  the  U.S.  military  aid  pro- 
gram. The  stress  of  the  President's  proposal 
Is  on  the  base  accords.* 

As  a  Pacific  nation,  the  United  States  has 
interests  In  the  region  which  are  as  exten- 
sive as  the  ocean;  retention  of  the  mutual 
secvu-ity  treaty  with  the  Philippines  is,  pres- 
ently, a  major  element  in  the  military  pro- 
tection of  those  interests.  Conversely,  Philip- 
pine security  comes  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  same  treaty.  There  is  no  desire  on  our 
part  or  on  the  part  of  Manila  to  terminate 
this  accord.  If  anything,  the  latter's  concern 
Is  that  operation  of  the  pact  be  more  auto- 
matic. In  this  connection,  the  continued 
presence  of  U.S.  forces  at  Clark  Field  and  the 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  does  act  as  something 
of  an  assurance  of  our  Immediate  involve- 
ment in  any  attack  on  the  islands. 

The  Air  Force  Base  at  Clark  Field,  52  miles 
north  of  Manila,  spreads  over  131,000  acres, 
making  it  greater  in  size  than  the  combined 
area  of  all  U.S.  air  bases  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  covers  such  a  vast 
area  that  squatters  operating  8\irreptltiously 
are  said  to  have  raised  an  estimated  $10  mil- 
lion worth  of  sugar  cane  on  base  lands  last 
year.  The  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  complex  oc- 
cupies 36,000  acres  of  land  and  encompasses 
26,000  acres  of  water.  Much  of  the  land  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  both  bases  is  not  used 
for  direct  military  purposes. 

Fifteen  thousand  U.S.  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  bases,  and  they  are  supple- 
mented by  47,000  Filipino  employees.  The 
1974  budget  for  Clark  and  Subic  was  $232 
million.  The  bases  represent  a  major  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States,  a  major  payroll 
for  the  Philippines  and  the  principal  current 
issue  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Manila  government  has  announced 
that  In  negotiations  for  a  new  base  agree- 
ment, it  will  be  guided  by  these  principles: 
to  give  added  Impetus  to  Philippine  self-re- 
liance, to  enhance  respect  for  the  territorial 
Integrity  and  sovereignty  of  the  Philippines 
and  to  help  maintain  a  balance  of  power  in 
the  region.  The  United  States  has  acknowl- 
edged Philippine  sovereignty  over  the  base 
area  but.  In  fact,  continues  to  exercise  aspects 
of  sovereignty.  These  carry-overs  of  the  form- 
er colonial  relationship  are  a  major  point  at 
issue.  What  concerns  the  Philippines  was 
clearly  stated  by  President  Marcos  on  July  7, 
1975. 

"We  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
extra-terrltorlallty  in  our  country  in  keeptog 
with  our  dignity  as  a  sovereign  Republic  and 
in  keeping  with  the  developments  of  our 
times.  We  want  to  assume  control  of  all  UJS. 
bases  and  put  them  to  a  productive  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  military  use." 

Negotiation  of  a  new  status  for  the  bases, 
from  the  Philippine  point  of  view,  involve 
three  main  issues:  (1)  "Pllipinlzation"  of 
the  bases  or  elimination  of  extra-territorial 
carry-overs;  (2)  use  of  portions  of  the  bases 
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for  commercial  purposes  and  economic  de- 
velopment which  can  be  on  a  Joint  basis;  and 
(3)  return  of  portions  of  the  base  lands. 

Difficult  negotiations  may  be  ahead.  It 
should  be  reiterated,  however,  that  the 
Philippines  government  stresses  that  it  has 
no  desire  to  embarrass  the  United  States. 
Nor,  it  shoiild  be  added,  do  the  UJ3.  com- 
mands at  the  bases  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
old  days  of  the  dependency  are  over.  Our 
forces  can  remain  usefully  in  the  PhiUpplnee 
only  if  their  presence  accords  with  todays 
realities  which  Include  a  heightened  sense  of 
Philippine  nationalism  and  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  self-reliance. 

On  the  part  of  the  Philippines,  there  Is 
contemporary  value  in  the  contribution 
which  the  bases  can  continue  to  make  to 
Philippine  security,  to  regional  stability,  and 
to  the  economy.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States  the  bases,  as  noted,  are  elements  in 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific.  The  need  is  for  a  new 
relationship  which  will  reflect  these  mutual 
Interests  in  the  light  of  altered  circum- 
stances. If  both  U.S.  and  Filipino  officials 
approach  the  negotiations  with  a  realistic 
understanding  of  their  own  and  each  other's 
needs,  there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a 
satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached 
promptly. 

Political  and  economic  situation 

The  Philippines  has  been  governed  \inder 
martial  law  since  1972.  President  Marcos,  who 
was  twice  elected  under  the  old  U.S.  spon- 
sored Constitution,  has  served  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive since  1965.  His  announced  goal  Is 
the  formation  of  a  New  Society,  described  as 
one  "founded  on  social  Justice,  the  equal 
sharing  of  the  increments  of  development, 
and  participatory  democracy"  with  reforms 
in  the  areas  of  "peace  and  order;  land  re- 
form; economic  development;  the  enhance- 
ment of  moral  values;  government  reorga- 
nization; educational  reforms,  and  social 
services."  Although  the  President  has  not 
announced  plans  to  create  a  National  As- 
sembly as  called  for  under  a  new  1973  Con- 
stitution, plebiscites  have  been  experimented 
with  from  time  to  time  in  forms  adapted  from 
old  Indigenous  political  practices.  The  Presi- 
dent recently  referred  to  the  possibility  of 
forming  an  appointed  consultative  body,  a 
Legislative  Advisory  Council. 

There  is  no  indication  of  when  martial  law 
will  end.  Nor  are  there  any  indications  of  a 
broad  public  demand  for  its  termination. 
Visible  evidences  of  martial  law  are  few; 
there  are  far  fewer  uniforms,  for  example,  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  than  on  those  of  Wash- 
ington. For  all  practical  purposes,  the  sys- 
tem amounts  to  rule  by  Presidential  decree, 
with  curbs  on  civil  liberties.  While  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy,  as  such,  is  not  actively  aligned 
against  martial  law,  some  opposition  does 
come  from  segments  of  the  Church,  particu- 
larly those  which  include  a  number  of  for- 
eign clergy.  A  few  members  of  the  proscribed 
legislature  are  also  outspoken  critics.  So, 
too,  are  certain  old  Filipino  families  of  great 
wealth  whose  holdings  and  Influence  have 
been  drastically  curtailed  and  who  charge 
that  these  perquisites  have  been  shifted 
tc;  others.  In  general,  however,  the  improve- 
ments In  public  safety  and  economic  well- 
being  which  are  associated  with  martial  law 
have  won,  at  a  minimum,  general  acquies- 
cence. 

There  are  two  major  Insurgency  problems 
in  the  Philippines.  Both  have  roots  which 
stretch  back  into  pre-lndependence  days.  One 
is  the  New  People's  Army  (NPA).  It  Is  a 
guerrilla  organization  based  on  Luzon  which 
has  an  ideological  base  derived  from  Chinese 
communism.  Its  basic  armed  strength  Is  es- 
timated at  1,800.  There  is  also  the  Muslim 
rebellion  in  the  south  centered  In  Western 
Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

The  rebellion  traces  back  to  ancient  dis- 
putes between  the  Muslims  who  first  occu- 
pied Mindanao  In  the  12tb  Centiiry  and  the 
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Christians  who  arrived  centuries  later.  It  is  a 
controversy  which  has  been  fueled  in  recent 
years  by  aid  to  the  insurgents  from  Libya  and 
Sabah  and  by  encroachments  on  Muslim 
lands  from  an  expanding  Christian  popula- 
tion intent  in  economic  development.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  there  are  at  least  5,000 
Muslims  under  arms.  The  insurgency  is  a  sen- 
sitive issue  for  the  government  internally 
since  Muslims  make  up  about  7  percent  of 
the  population.  There  is  also  concern  over 
sympathy  for  the  rebels  from  abroad  which 
might  lead  to  endorsement  of  a  more  activist 
policy  by  Muslim  nations,  especially  those  In 
a  position  to  cut  off  most  of  the  petroleum 
supply  of  the  Islands. 

The  Philippine  military,  which  takes  15 
percent  of  the  national  budget,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  size  largely  because  of  the 
rebellion.  About  80  percent  of  the  combat 
forces  are  tied  up  in  the  south  where  they  are 
suffering  substantial  attrition.  About  75  were 
killed  in  action  monthly  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  According  to  U.S.  officials,  no 
V&.  military  personnel  are  permitted  to  go 
into  the  combat  areas  and  no  U.S.  personnel 
are  involved  in  the  military  situation. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  as  noted,  indications  were 
received  of  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  insurrection.  It  was  said 
that  agreement  on  a  cease-fire  hinged  on 
autonomous  status  for  Muslim  areas  within 
the  Republic  and  a  government-sponsored 
program  of  extensive  social  improvements.  As 
of  this  writing,  however,  the  government  and 
the  rebels  seem  as  far  apart  as  ever  on  the 
specifics  of  autonomy.  Nor  is  there  much 
likelihood  of  social  and  economic  improve- 
ments being  carried  out  in  any  substantial 
way  while  fighting  is  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding  these  internal  difficulties, 
the  performance  of  the  Philippines'  economy 
reflects  considerable  Improvement  over  past 
years.  The  34  percent  rate  of  inflation  in  1974 
has  declined  drastically.  Food  prices  are  in- 
creasing now  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  5.5 
percent  while  non-food  prices  are  going  up 
by  8.4  percent.  By  conservative  appraisals,  it 
is  expected  that  the  overall  rate  in  1975  v?lll 
be  15-20  percent. 

The  Philippine  government  takes  an  active 
role  in  the  economy  which  includes  the  plan- 
ning of  development  and  the  Imposition  of 
price  controls  on  some  commodities.  The 
reliance  on  imports  is  still  heavy  in  order  to 
meet  consumer  needs  but  this  is  expected  to 
change  as  the  new  stress  on  independence 
and  self-reliance  extends  more  deeply  into 
the  nation's  economic  life.  Last  year  exports 
were  $2.7  billion  and  Imports  $3.1  billion. 
Nevertheless,  the  year  ended  with  a  $50  mil- 
lion favorable  over-all  balance  of  payments 
due  to  foreign  capital  inflow,  foreign  aid  and 
toiuism.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  trade  deficit 
for  1975  may  reach  $700  million,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  decline  in  sugar  prices  and 
depressed  market  conditions  for  coconut 
products  and  lumber  and  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  imported  Items. 

Japan  Is  the  leading  exporter  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  Is  second  witli 
23  percent  of  the  market.  Forty-three  percent 
of  Philippine  exports  go  to  the  United  States 
and  in  1974  they  produced  for  that  nation  a 
favorable  bilateral  balance  of  $400  million. 
Private  and  official  VS.  credits  to  the  Philip- 
pines total  nearly  $3  billion  U.S.  eqidty  in- 
vestments have  an  estimated  market  value  of 
$2  bUllon. 

The  expiration  of  the  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement  In  July,  1974  ended  all  remaining 
bilateral  tariff  preferences  with  the  Philip- 
pines. At  the  same  time,  U.S.  firms  lost  their 
exemptions  from  general  Philippine  restric- 
tions on  foreign  Investment.  This  adjust- 
ment has  been  brought  about  without  major 
problems  and  U.S.  firms  are  reported  to  be 
doing  well  in  the  new  situation.  Negotiations 
have  not  yet  commenced  on  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  but  the  way  has  now  been  cleared 
by  the  passage  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

The  Philippines  receives  assistance,  mostly 


loans,  from  the  United  States  and  from  Inter- 
national Institutions.  UJS.  economic  aid 
totaled  $56  million  in  fiscal  year  1975.  At  the 
same  time,  the  World  Bank  provided  $209 
million  in  loans  and  is  expected  to  furnish 
8250  million  for  FT  1976.  Assistance  Is  also 
provided  through  the  Asian  Develc^ment 
Bank  which  is  headquartered  in  Manila,  with 
some  $100  million  expected  from  the  Bank  In 
the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

While  foreign  Investment  Is  welcomed,  it  Is 
admitted  on  a  selective  basis  which  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  economic  self-reliance  and 
balanced  development.  Etxcept  in  unusual 
circumstances,  such  as  in  newly  opened  areas, 
foreign  equity  is  limited  to  40  percent. 

There  is  still  a  great  gap  in  living  stand- 
ards between  urban  and  nu-al  areas.  However, 
emphasis  In  development  is  being  put  on 
the  nu-al  areas  and  there  are  indications  that 
Its  share  of  national  income  Is  increasing. 

With  one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  in  the 
world,  the  Philippine  population  is  growing 
rapidly.  Prom  20  million  at  the  time  of  in- 
dependence in  1946  the  increase  has  been  to 
42  million  today  and  the  total  could  reach 
100  million  by  the  end  of  the  century.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  country's  population  Is  under  16 
years  of  age.  In  practical  terms,  the  growth 
rate  each  year  means  2  million  mouths  to 
feed  and  a  requirement  for  600,000-700,000 
new  Jobs. 

Petroleum 

Exploration  for  petroleimn  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  adding  a  strong  stlmulxis  to  the 
Philippines  economy.  Thirteen  major  groups, 
primarily  Pilipino-UdS.  Joint  ventures,  hold 
concessions  both  onshore  and  offshore  not- 
ably in  the  sea  west  of  the  island  of  Palawan. 
No  strikes  have  yet  been  reported  but  exten- 
sive test-drilling  has  not  yet  taken  place 
so  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  prospects. 

All  of  the  country's  requirements  of  70 
million  barrels  of  crude  per  day  are  now  Im- 
ported. The  Mideast  is  the  major  soinrce  but 
Increased  amounts  are  coming  from  other 
sources  such  as  Sarawak,  Indonesia,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  its  own  petroleum  exploration, 
the  Philippines  intends  to  achieve  independ- 
ence from  fossil  fuels  through  development  of 
geo-thermal  resources  and  nuclear  power.  It 
is  expected  that  this  goal  will  be  reached 
on  the  main  Island  of  Luzon  by  1985. 
Summary 

In  stunmary,  the  Philippine  Republic  Is  ex- 
periencing a  period  of  growing  national  as- 
sertion and  economic  progress.  At  the  same 
time,  its  ties  with  the  United  States  which 
go  back  three  quarters  of  a  century  are  in 
transition.  What  Is  Involved  in  this  transi- 
tion of  principal  concern  to  the  United 
States  are  the  vestiges  of  the  previous  de- 
pendency relationship  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, no  longer  accord  with  the  enduring  In- 
terests of  either  nation.  There  is  a  need  for 
a  reshaping  of  attitudes  and  arrangements 
which  will  refiect  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  Philippines  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  world.  The  future  of  the 
Philippines  is  bright  and  so,  too,  can  be  the 
outlook  for  continued  cooperation  and  bene- 
ficial interchange  with  the  United  States  if 
the  adjustments  which  are  now  reqiiired  are 
made  in  good  time  and  are  managed  with 
sensitivity  and  \inderstanding — on  both 
sides. 

V.  POSTSCBUT 

China's  petroleum  potential 
Reference  has  been  made  throughout  this 
study  to  petroleum  developments  in  the  reg- 
ion of  Southeast  Asla.<  Far  more  significant, 
are  the  developments  associated  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  There  is  wide- 
spread Interest  in  the  subject  and  It  has 
prompted  this  postscript  which  Is  based  on 
the  latest  Information  which  was  made  avail- 
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able  to  me  during  the  course  of  the  mission. 
It  supplements  observations  derived  from 
my  last  visit  to  China  in  1974  which  were 
reported  to  the  Committee  in  January  1976.* 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  additional 
indications  that  China  may  soon  emerge  as 
the  world's  next  great  oil  producer.  No  one, 
not  even  the  Chinese,  knows  the  country^ 
full  petroleum  potential,  either  onshore  or 
offshore.  Outside  experts  agree,  however,  that 
It  is  vast  with  estimates  of  reserves  ranging 
from  80  billion  to  60  billion  barrels.  China's 
peak  production  before  1949  was  slightly 
more  than  300,000  tons  annually  but  by 
1970  It  had  Increased  to  18  million  tons. 
In  recent  years  production  has  grown  by 
more  than  20  percent  annually  and  in  1976 
is  likely  to  exceed  80  million  metric  tons. 
This  rate  of  increase  U  expected  to  conUnue 
for  at  least  the  next  five  years.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  1980  production  wUl  be  about 
three  times  the  1973  level.  One  observer 
wrote  recently  that  "Peking  i^pears  likely 
to  reach  the  current  production  level  of 
Saudi  Arabia  by  1988  or  thereafter"*  (Le, 
some  8  million  barrels  a  day  or  400  million 
tons  a  year) .  As  much  as  half  of  that  output 
could  be  available  for  export,  a  formidable 
factor  In  relationships  with  the  oil-hungry 
nations  of  the  world. 

China  is  expected  to  export  8  million  tons 
of  oil  to  Japan  in  1975,  and  smaUer  qiuntl- 
ties  to  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  North  Ko- 
rea, and  North  Vietnam.  Exports  to  the 
Philippines  are  continuing  at  a  rate  of  14, 
000  barrels  per  day  and  additional  sales  may 
be  made  to  Thailand.  Some  difficulty  has 
been  encountered  in  refining  Chinese  crude 
to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand 
where  existing  equipment  is  not  designed  to 
handle  the  high  wax  content. 

New  fields  onshore  in  China  are  being 
brought  In  and  drilling  U  proceeding  at  sev- 
eral offshore  locations.  Although  there  have 
been  no  announcements  of  offshore  discover- 
ies by  the  Chinese,  some  observers  believe 
that  the  drilling  now  in  progress  is  as  much 
for  the  purpose  of  mastering  techniquee  as 
it  is  to  find  oU.  Drilling  has  been  under  wmv 
in  the  Po  Hal  Oulf  for  two  years  and  com- 
menced late  last  year  in  the  Yellow  Sea  near 
Shanghai,   with  a  Chinese   built  rig. 

There  has  also  been  activity  on  one  at  the 
Paracel  Islands,  claimed  by  both  Vletnams. 
and  some  prospecting  around  Hainan  Island. 
An  oU  potential  exists  in  the  Senkaku  Is- 
lands area  which  lie  north  of  Taiwan  and  are 
claimed  by  China,  Japan,  and  Taiwan.  Ap- 
parently, there  has  been  no  drilling  by  Amer- 
ican companies  in  any  area  disputed  by 
Japan. 

There  Is  not  only  a  great  potential  for  oO 
along  the  continental  shelf  of  Asia  but  also 
much  potential  for  trouble  in  view  of  the 
many  overlapping  claims.  Thus  far,  the 
United  States  has  stayed  out  of  these  con- 
flicts, and  should  continue  to  do  so.  In  my 
Judgment,  an  essential  element  of  our  pol- 
icy Is  to  dlscoxu-age  private  VS.  prospecting 
in  any  areas  in  significant  international 
dispute. 

Excerpts  from  my  Janxiary  1976  report  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
concerning  China's  oil  situation  are  re- 
printed below: 

Petroleum 

In  1973  China  entered  the  International 
oil  market  with  the  sale  of  one  million  tons 
of  crude  oil  to  Japan  and,  in  the  following 
year,  entered  Into  arrangements  for  substan. 
tlal  shipments  to  the  PhUlpplnes.  The  lat- 
ter commitment  was  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  well-received  visit  of  Mrs.  Imelda 
Romualdez  Marcos,  the  vrlfe  of  the  Philip- 
pines President. 

China  has  been  self-sufficient  In  petrol- 
eum since  1965  and  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  1973  sale  to  Japan,  had  been  exporting 
petroleum  products  to  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  and  Albania.  The  Chinese  are  now 
looking  to  crude  oil  as  a  major  earner  of 
foreign  exchange,  to  help  fliunce  Increased 
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Imports  of  Industrial  >lants  and  «qulpment. 
The  old  slogan,  "oil  fc  r  the  lamps  of  China," 
used  by  Western  traders  to  exploit  China  for 
so  long,  has  been  glvtn  an  ironic  twist. 

The  continental  sl^elf  off  China's  shore, 
particularly  the  area^  between  Taiwan  and 
Japan  and  under  the  t'ellow  Sea,  are  consid- 
ered by  many  petroleum  experts  to  contain 
some  of  the  richest  ol]  reserves  In  the  world. 
China's  coastline  extends  from  the  Bay  of 
Korea  In  the  North  to  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  In 
the  South  and  the  continental  shelf  slopes 
gently  out  as  far  as  20C  miles  In  some  places. 
Mo  one  really  knows  l^ow  great  the  offshore 
potential  Is  since  e34>loratlon  began  only 
recently.  Deep  sea  diUUng  rigs  have  been 
bought  from  Japan  aitd  additional  explora- 
tion equipment  has  .peen  purchased  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  petroletun  technology  being 
used  to  develop  Chip's  oil  resoiurces,  off- 
shore tmd  on  land.  Is  ^hlna's  own.  China  re- 
cently announced,  for  [example,  the  bringing 


well  In  the  Tellow 
a  Shanghai  shipyard. 

International  prob- 
e  of  the  offshore  oil 
periphery.  Following 


in  of  Its  first  offsho: 
Sea.  using  a  rig  biUIt  1: 
There  will  be  thor 
lems  In  developing  boi 
potential  along   Asla'i 

the  publication  of  the  tesult  of  a  1968  United 
Nation  s  sponsored  geophysical  survey  of  the 
Chinese  continental  Jhelf,  Taiwan,  Japan 
and  South  Korea  each  advanced  overlapping 
claims  to  parts  of  the  region.  In  December 
1970  the  People's  Repibllc  issued  Its  claim 
to  the  continental  shel  f  and  to  ownership  of 
the  Senkaku  Islands,  although  the  latter  are 
also  claimed  by  Japan  and  Taiwan.  While 
U.S.  policy  is  to  lend  no  encouragement  to 
exploration  In  the  dlsj  uted  areas,  some  U.S. 
companies  have  obtal  led  concessions  from 
Taiwan.  Specifically,  tiese  corporations  are 
Oulf,  Amoco,  Conoco,  Oceanic,  Clinton  and 
Texfel.  Several  of  the  loncesslons  He  off  the 
Senkakus.  However,  ni>  U.S.  drilling  opera- 
tions have  yet  been  conducted  In  that  area 
but  Amoco,  Oulf  and  iJonoco  have  been  In- 
volved to  drilling  off  th  !  west  coast  of  Taiwan 
In  the  Taiwan  straits,  with  the  work  being 
done  by  American-owned  vessels  of  foreign 
registry  and  manned  b  r  foreign  crews.  There 
have  been  no  U.S.  Ooirernment  Investment 
guarantees  Issued  for  these  drilling  opera- 
tions. 

There  is  also  an  oil  pi  itentlal  in  the  Paracel 
Islands,  southeast  of  vietftam.  claimed  by 
both  South  Vietnam  ar  d  China  but  occupied 
solely  by  China.  In  fad  ,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic had  a  drilling  rig  or  one  of  the  Islands  at 
the  time  of  a  military  encounter  there  be- 
tween the  two  countrlss  In  1974.  There  are 
also  conflicting  claims  of  China,  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  to  the 
Spratly  Islands  which  ilso  lie  to  the  south- 
east of  Vietnam.  Witl  oil  reserves  an  in- 
creasingly Important  asset,  overlapping 
claims  off  the  Asian  littorals  contain  the 
seeds  of  very  serious  difficulties.  While  the 
United  States  should  n>t  shirk  participation 
In  international  efforts  to  deal  In  a  rational 
way  with  these  dlflicii  Itles.  we  shotdd  not 
provide  government  in  :entlves  or  otherwise 
lend  encouragement  o  companies  which 
wish  to  plunge  ahead  nrlth  exploration  and 
development  In  dispute^  1  areas. 

In  addition  to  an  offs  hore  potential,  China 
has  very  promising  nternal  oil  bearing 
basins.  In  fact,  the  mala  emphasis  Is  still  on 
land  exploration.  Estlnates  of  China's  total 
reserves  have  been  corslstently  revised  up- 
wards over  the  last  ten  years.  Even  approxi- 
mate figures  on  how  i  Quch  oil  China  may 
have  are  not  avallabl(  .  The  general  view, 
however,  is  that  the  p<t€ntlal  Is  very  great. 
I  was  Informed  that  ( ihlna's  oil  production 
was  now  "in  the  same  r  inge  as  Algeria's,  per- 
haps a  little  more."  C  blnese  output  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  ol  twenty  percent  an- 
nually. If  this  rate  Is  nalntalned.  It  would 
ptish  production  to  over  400  million  tons  by 
1984.  compared  with  an  estimated  60  million 
plus  tons  In  1974,  making  China  a  major  fac- 
tor In  the  world  petroliium  trade. 


China  sold  6  million  tons  of  crude  oil  to 
Japan  In  1974,  earning  about  $450  million, 
and  Is  said  to  have  committed  10  million  tons 
for  1975.  Smaller  amounts  have  been  sold  to 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  There  are  also 
reports  that  China  has  offered  to  sell  oil  to 
U.S.  companies.  China's  1975  petroleum  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  be  double  the  1974  level 
and  to  continue  to  climb  as  new  production 
comes  In.  Output  Is  limited  only  by  a  short- 
age of  equipment  and  transport. 

Some  pertinent  points  about  China's  oil 
export  potential  are  brought  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  recent  analysis  : 

"Peking's  plans  to  expand  oil  exports  sub- 
stantially during  the  next  five  years  are  borne 
out  by  the  construction  of  new  oil-handling 
facilities  at  the  ports  of  Chln-huang-tao  and 
Tslngtao  and  the  purchase  of  dredging  equip- 
ment needed  to  make  Chinese  ports  deep 
enough  for  large  tankers  of  more  than  50,000 
DWT  to  transport  oil  for  export.  The  tonnage 
of  tankers  in  the  Chinese  International  fleet 
has  doubled  In  the  ptist  year  and  now  totals 
almost  200,000  DWT. 

"The  goal  of  50  million  tons  of  crude  oil 
for  export  In  1980  appears  feasible.  Reserves 
are  large  enough,  even  without  production 
from  offshore  fields,  if  production  accelerates, 
or  even  If  it  only  continues  to  grow  at  22 
p)ercent — the  rate  achieved  during  1965- 
1972 — the  PRC  could  export  50  million  tons 
m  1980  and  still  provide  a  generoiis  leeway 
for  using  oil  to  modernize  the  economy." 

As  a  developing  country,  China  needs  in- 
creasing amounts  of  petroleum.  The  potential 
for  export,  therefore,  may  not  be  as  great  as 
It  seems  at  first  glance  although  It  should 
be  substantial  because  the  Chinese  do  not 
use  energy  or  any  other  commodity  for  that 
matter  in  a  wasteful  or  profligate  manner. 
Indeed,  If  the  United  States  followed  even  a 
part  of  the  Chinese  practices  in  the  use  of 
petroleum,  this  nation  would  be  more  than 
self-sufficient. 

Eighty  percent  of  China's  energy  is  pro- 
duced from  coal,  and  coal  reserves  are  esti- 
mated to  be  one-third  of  the  world's  total. 
Every  province  has  some  coal.  Like  oil,  coal 
remains  largely  Uhexploited  and  could  even- 
tually become  t^  major  export  earner.^ 

i  FOOTNOTES 

^A  map  depicfflng  petrolexim  exploration 
throughout  Asia  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

•  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Report  by 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conomlttee, 
Washington,  1955. 

•The  texts  of  the  base  agreement  and  the 
treaty  are  Included  in  the  appendix. 

'See  Appendix  A  for  map  of  regions  of 
petroleum  exploration. 

•China:  A  Quarter  Century  After  the 
Founding  of  the  People's  Republic.  A  report 
by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  January, 
1976. 

«  Omitted. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  25-27. 

(The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Helms 
were  made  later  In  the  proceedings  and 
are  printed  in  this  point  In  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  this  morn- 
ing concerning  the  situation  in  Asia.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  known  as  an 
outstanding  expert  in  this  area,  and  he 
always  commands  respect  when  he  dem- 
onstrates his  expertise  in  such  matters. 
Although  I  cannot  always  agree  with  his 
conclusions,  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  his  sense  of  the  Importance  of  things, 
his  attention  to  detail,  and  his  sensitivity 
toward  the  timing  of  events. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  indebted  toward 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  for  calling  to  our  attention  the 


significance  of  the  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Saigon,  and  its  implications  for  pres- 
ent and  future  U.S.  policy  in  Asia.  I  en- 
tirely agree  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
majority  leader,  it  Is  time  to  take  stock. 
Yet  I  cannot  quite  agree  that  our  role 
In  Asia  is  limited  to  dispassionate  con- 
cern, with  no  involvement  in  the  future 
power  structures  of  that  area.  Certainly 
it  is  not  ours  to  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
Asia  as  though  it  were  a  fiefdom;  yet  the 
oft-cited  "winds  of  change"  can  provide 
no  reliable  guide  to  our  interests  In  Asia. 
The  untrammeled  winds  are  empty  of 
lasting  direction,  and  the  ship  without 
sail  or  rudder  is  soon  lost  in  the  storm. 
The  chief  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  policy  should  be  to  create  a 
world-wide  environment  In  which  Indi- 
viduals and  nations  are  free  to  respond 
to  their  own  desires  and  traditions.  From 
the  standpoint  of  altruism,  such  a  policy 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  everjrwhere;  from  the  stand- 
point of  pragmatism,  such  a  policy  will 
lead  to  an  increase  In  the  Influence  of 
the  United  States  and  a  freer  range  of 
activity  for  our  citizens.  Such  a  policy  is 
based  upon  our  religious  and  social  con- 
victions. We  beUeve  in  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  for  his  actions, 
and  we  should  strive  to  bring  about  a 
situation  where  the  individual  Is  allowed 
to  make  free  economic  choices,  and  where 
the  political  structures  will  support  that 
basic  moral  freedom. 

Thus  the  spread  of  totalitarian  sys- 
tems Is  not  only  a  tragedy  for  the  human 
beings  who  are  crushed  by  totalitarian 
power;  the  spread  of  totalitarianism, 
step  by  step,  limits  the  freedom  of  action 
of  our  own  citizens.  Our  free  system  de- 
pends upon  free  cooperation  with  other 
nations;  yet  we  cannot  work  with  sys- 
tems that  are  a  direct  contradiction  of 
our  social  methodology  and  goals.  In  the 
short  run,  a  free  market  system  can  be 
undercut  on  specific  items  by  an  economy 
dominated  by  ideological  decisionmaking. 
The  diplomacy  of  a  free  coimtry  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  secret  meetings  and 
unrevealed  concessions.  A  nation  that 
believes  in  morally  binding  commitments 
cannol;  be  associated  in  any  significant 
cooperation  with  one  that  believes  In 
expediency.  ___ 

Thus  It  Is  that  the  so-called  policy  of 
"containment,"  which  has  been  United 
States  policy  for  almost  three  decades, 
carries  within  itself  its  own  destruction. 
"Containment"  is  essentially  a  negative 
policy  which  seeks  to  Induce  paralysis 
into  the  dynamic  of  world  affairs.  By  re- 
fusing to  make  a  whole-hearted  commit- 
ment to  freedom,  we  were  drawn  into 
such  tragedies  as  Korea  and  Vietnam.  It 
is  this  negative  attitude  toward  our  own 
interests  and  those  of  all  men  that  has 
provided  fertile  ground  for  the  spread  of 
totalitarianism.  Negativism  always  leads 
to  aggressive  war  or  to  the  surrender  of 
Independence.  That  Is  why  It  Is  disap- 
pointing to  see  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  advocate 
policies  that  go  beyond  mere  containment 
to  a  point  that  would  require  us  to  "ac- 
conmiodate" — to  use  his  word — to  what- 
ever is  brought  by  what  he  calls  the 
"winds  of  change." 

For  example,  the  majority  leader  has 
interpreted  the  Shanghai  communique 
to  mean  that  the  United  States  recog- 
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nized  "that  the  Chinese  civil  war  was 
over"  and  that  the  eventual  goal  was 
full  and  formal  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States.  By  Impli- 
cation, our  relationship  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
this  goal,  and  the  majority  leader  Is  at 
pains  to  point  out  that  we  continue  to  sell 
arms  to  Taipei,  mostly  for  cash. 

Yet  it  would  be  shortsighted  on  our 
part  to  abandon  Taiwan  to  the  Peking 
government,  and  to  refuse  to  sell  arms 
to  a  good  customer.  It  doubtless  would 
make  little  impression  at  all  on  Peking. 
For  while  Peking  might  welcome  the 
practical  effects  of  our  abandonment  of 
the  government  in  Taipei,  Peking  would 
certainly  wonder  about  the  stability  of 
relationship  to  a  superpower  that  so 
easily  abandons  its  friends.  If  Taipei  is 
abandoned  today,  in  favor  of  Peking, 
could  not  Peking  be  abandoned  for  Mos- 
cow tomorrow?  The  tradition  of  loyalty 
to  friends  is  very  strong  in  Asia,  and 
credibility,  once  destroyed,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reestablish. 

The  fact  is,  a  strong  Taiwan  is  much 
better  for  dealing  with  Peking  than  a 
weak  Taiwan.  If  anything,  a  strong  mili- 
tary presence  in  Taiwan  is  additional 
bargaining  leverage,  particularly  when 
Taiwan  is  placed  into  its  geopolitical  re- 
lationship with  Japan  and  Korea.  In- 
stead of  suggesting  that  our  presence  in 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  is  a  bargaining 
chip  to  be  tossed  away,  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  our  presence  Is  not  affected 
by  passing  diplomatic  fashions. 

Moreover,  no  one  can  say  at  the  mo- 
ment exactly  what  we  are  bargaining 
with  when  we  bargain  with  Peking. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  China  have  had  dramatic 
but  stable  changes  of  administration  in 
the  past  few  months;  the  change  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  yet  to  come. 
Is  the  civil  war  really  over?  There  are 
not  many  who  are  saying  that  this  forth- 
coming change  will  take  plctce  unevent- 
fuUy  and  without  upheaval.  Indeed  the 
prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  maneuver- 
ing of  party  factions  and  of  commanders 
of  military  districts  is  just  now  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  recent  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the 
removal  of  Teng  Hslao-ping,  and  the 
sudden  emergence  of  Hua  Kuo-feng  as 
the  No.  2  leader  on  the  Mainland  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  the  recent  in- 
terpretative article  by  Victor  2k>rza  from 
the  Washington  Post. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  From  these  articles  it  is 
clear  that  now  is  definitely  not  the  time 
to  begin  any  new  approaches  to  Peking. 

It  is  also  clear  too  that  this  is  no  time 
to  consider  resumption  of  normal  rela- 
tions with  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Such  a  resumption,  If  ever  appropriate, 
certainly  is  not  appropriate  when  we 
have  no  relationship  of  trust  whatsoever 
with  these  governments.  Reports  on 
those  Missing  in  Action  cannot  be  used 
as  a  bargaining  point.  Such  reports  are  an 


international  humanitarian  duty,  not 
something  to  be  haggled  over.  We  should 
not  even  discuss  improved  relations,  or 
trade,  unless  the  MIA's  are  previously 
accounted  for  to  our  satisfaction. 

I  offer  these  remarks  without  great 
preparation,  and  simply  as  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  distlngulidied  majority  lead- 
er's statement.  I  entirely  agree  that  dis- 
cussion of  these  points  Is  quite  in  coxier, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
which  his  remarks  have  offered. 

(EXHIBTr    1) 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8.  1976] 
Ckika's    Btta    Kno-FENC    Is    Hexr-Apparient 

TO   Mao  as  Leftists  Acr  To  Cxres  Mod- 
erates 

(By  Robert  Keatlcy) 

Washington. — China's  political  left  moved 
quickly  yesterday  to  squelch  moderate  oppo- 
sition to  Its  take-over  of  the  nation's  gov- 
ernment and  Communist  Party. 

But  there  remained  about  as  much  con- 
fusion as  ever  as  to  who  is  really  in  charge 
and  what  the  changes  will  mean  for  Peking's 
foreign  and  domestic  poUcies.  There  was 
little  evidence  that  key  personnel  changes 
announced  yesterday  would  bring  radical 
practices  to  match  official  rhetoric. 

Fired  yesterday  from  aU  government  and 
party  Jobs  was  Teng  Hslao-plng.  the  man 
chosen  by  the  late  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to 
bring  orderly  leadership  changes  to  China. 
In  some  experts'  view,  this  marked  the  final 
coUapee  of  Mr.  Chou's  attempt  to  give  China 
political  stability  at  the  top,  and  to  prevent 
factional  fights. 

In  a  double  promotion,  Bua  Kuo-feng,  who 
was  named  "acting"  premier  In  February, 
was  designated  premier,  succeeding  Mr.  Chou, 
and  first  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party. 
This  ranks  him  just  below  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-t\ing  and  makes  him  heir-apparent  to 
the  elderly  leader  who  has  commanded  the 
party  for  decades. 

The  changes  followed  pubUc  protests 
against  the  leftists  earlier  this  week  in  Pe- 
king. Some  experts  believe  the  protests  came 
while  top  leaders  were  meeting  to  solve  the 
political  impasse,  and  were  organized  by 
moderates  to  show  that  they,  too,  have  mass 
support.  If  so,  the  effort  backfired.  The  per- 
sonnel changes,  which  couldn't  have  occurred 
without  Chairman  Mao's  approval,  put  Mr. 
Teng  out  of  work  and  left  the  political  fu- 
ture of  other  top  moderates  in  doubt. 

For  some  reason,  though,  Mr.  Teng,  who 
had  been  deputy  premier,  army  chief  of 
staff  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Communist 
Party,  wasn't  booted  out  of  the  party  Itself. 
The  official  announcement  said  the  party's 
central  committee  "unanimously  agrees  to 
dismiss  Teng  Hsiao-ping  from  all  posts  both 
inside  and  outside  the  party  while  allowing 
him  to  keep  his  party  membership  so  as  to 
see  how  he  will  behave  in  the  future."  In 
theory,  at  least,  this  leaves  open  the  possi- 
bility of  a  comeback. 

What  wUl  happen  next  is  uncertain.  Amer- 
ican experts  think  they  understand  the 
forces  and  Issues  involved  In  this  long-run- 
ning political  fight.  But  they  have  Uttle 
sense  of  the  personalities  involved.  For  ex- 
ample, they  don't  know  how  much  personal 
power  Premier  Hua  wields.  He  Is  believed  to 
have  received  the  job  as  a  compromise  of 
leftists  and  moderates,  rather  than  as  a  man 
committed  strongly  to  the  left  wing  of  Chi- 
nese politics. 

Much  of  the  dispute  also  revolvea  around 
support  for,  and  exposition  to,  Chiang 
Chlng — Madame  Mao.  It  Is  believed  that 
leading  moderates  resent  the  political  prom- 
inence gained  by  this  former  movie  actress 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  ruling  politburo.  She 
plays  a  major  role  in  Chinese  arts,  giving 
them  a  blatant  propaganda  theme  that  has 
earned  the  scorn  of,  among  others,  the  de- 


posed Mr.  Teng.  Some  Chinese  conservatives 
consider  her  a  female  usurper  of  power,  a 
familiar  figure  in  Chinese  history. 

Thus  the  Peking  protests  on  Monday  in- 
cluded posters  praising  Mr.  Mao's  first  wife, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Nationalists  in  1936. 
Others  denounced  Indian  Prime  mT^l^tfr  In- 
dira Oandhi,  another  woman  wtu>  grabbed 
power,  while  some  denounced  the  empress 
dowager  who  ruled  China  about  the  turn  of. 
the  century.  These  are  aU  considered  to  be 
Indirect  criticisms  In  Chinese  fashion,  of 
Chiang  Chlng  herself. 

So  far  there  isnt  any  Indication  of  the 
leftists'  next  move.  Iliey  could  reform  the 
coalition  of  moderates  and  ideologues  that 
has  rim  China  for  several  years,  now  that 
their  chief  enemy,  Mr.  Teng,  has  been  de- 
posed. Or  the  left  could  move  against  re- 
maining moderates,  particularly  economic 
officials,  who  were  the  late  Mr.  Chou's  close 
associates  for  years. 

Behind  these  personality  fights  are  fun- 
damental questions  about  cailna's  future. 
They  represent  a  clash  between  Chairman 
Mao's  efforts  to  reform  society  quickly  and 
the  moderates'  efforts  to  avoid  upheavals 
that  might  cause  a  repeat  of  the  political 
battles  and  economic  disruptions  of  the 
1960s. 

For  example,  the  leftists  want  to  prevent 
creation  of  a  Soviet-style  bureaucratic  elite 
that  could  become,  in  effect,  a  new  nUing 
class.  They  dont  want  senior  government, 
party  and  economic  posts  going  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  officials  whUe  coxllnary 
workers  and  peasants  are  excluded  from 
power.  They  also  oppose  great  differentials 
in  Uvlng  standards  between  workers  and  of- 
ficials and  between  cities  and  the  country- 
side. 

The  moderates  resist  much  of  this.  They 
say  that  China  needs  experts  trained  in 
modem  management  and  science  and  that 
it  can't  scrap  all  traditional  methods.  For 
Instance,  they  want  entrance  examinations 
and  grades  at  imiversitles  and  favor  mote 
acquisition  of  foreign  technology  than  does 
the  left.  Such  differences  affect  most  other 
aspects  of  Chinese  production,  education  and 
social  practices. 

So  far,  though,  China's  relationship  to  the 
U.S.  isn't  Involved — though  it  could  be  later. 
Premier  Hua  met  with  former  President 
Nixon  recently,  as  did  Chairman  Mao. 
Though  Mr.  Nixon  sent  Washington  a  disap- 
pointing summary  of  these  talks — devoted 
more  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  what  the 
Chinese  said — the  main  message  was  clear: 
U.S.  relations  remain  Important  to  Peking. 

It  is  assumed  the  reason  is  the  one  that 
prompted  PrenUer  Chou  to  greet  American 
leaders  in  1972.  Peking  still  views  the  Soviet 
Union  as  its  main  ideological  adversary  and 
security  threat,  so  Umlted  Ues  to  the  U.S. 
are  considered  an  Important  counter  bal- 
ance. 

The  firing  of  Mr.  Teng  from  the  poUtburo 
means  there  are  four  vacancies  on  that 
highest  ruimg  body  (the  other  vacancies 
were  caused  by  the  deaths  of  elderly  offi- 
cials). How  those  posts  are  fiUed  wUl  teU 
much  about  the  nature  of  Chinese  leadership 
over  the  next  few  years.  In  the  long  run, 
though,  most  U.S.  experts  beUeve  moderates 
will  take  command,  because  th6  country 
cant  afford  to  put  the  left's  radical  Ideas 
into  practice  systematically.  NOlitary  and 
provincial  leaders,  among  others,  are  be- 
lieved to  oppose  the  leftists'  policies,  al- 
though more  top-level  turmoil  is  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

Premier  Hua's  new  title  of  first  vice 
chairman  of  the  party  is  one  that  may  give 
him  mora  prestige  than  t(q>  security.  The 
previous  first  vice  chairman  was  former  de- 
fense minister  Lin  Plao,  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  1971  and  currently  reviled  as  an 
enemy  of  Chairman  Mao.  The  heir-apparent 
before  him  was  chief  of  state  Liu  Shaochi. 
He  was  deposed  in  1968  as  a  Maoist  foe  and 
hasnt  been  seen  since. 
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Times,  Apr.  8.  1976] 
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Washington,    April   7 
Hua  Kuo-feng  as  First 
the  Chinese  Communist 
to  designate  him  as  the 
to  the  late  Chou  En-lai 
party's  aging  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hua's  elevation  In 
coincides   with   the 
own  choice  as  a  successoi 
Coming    within    two 
Pelclng's  Tien  An  Men 
peared  to  be  an  urgent 
rancorous  successlor  s 
settled   China   since   Mr 
Jan.  8. 

Analysts  reached  here 
Hong  Kong  agreed  that 
represented   an   attempt 
rather  than  a  clear-cut 
called    "radical"    faction 
campaign  against  Mr.  Te^ 
ent  capitalist  roader." 

Mr.  H\ia  Is  aligned 
tlons  that  have  waged 
In  China  for  a  decade  no^ 
haps  the  main  reason 
to  a  position  \n  the 
second  only  to  Chairman 

The  late  Mr.  Chou  was 
man  of  the  Communist 
never  In  title.  The  last 
used  It  was  held  by  Lin 
commander  who  was 
party  constitution  as  Mr. 
cessor." 

Mr.  Lin  fell  Into  dlsgra4e 
reportedly  while  fleeing 
In   the   Mongolian   People 
what  was  later  described 
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That  Incident — In 
Liu  Shao-chl   In   1967 
Teng  today — serves  as  a 
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ceedlng  in  China. 

Until  today,  Mr.  Hua 
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Further  evidence  of  a 
be  found  in  the  reappeai^nce 
Chou's    closest    advisors, 
Polltlburo  member  and 
Mr.  LI  bad  not  appeared 
16.  the  day  after  a  mem<^al 
late  Prime  Minister  that 
Teng's  last  public  appear  ince. 

Today,  as  Mr.  Teng  wai 
all  his  government  and 
emerged  to  receive  the 
sador  to  China.  The 
otherwise  routine  diplom^ti 
well  have  been  Intended 
throughout   the   country 
felt  threatened  by  Mr. 

Mr.  LI,  as  Finance  Mllds' 
leading  economic  plannei 
fled    with   policies   that 
assailed  as  "revisionist.' 
retains  bis  positions  indicates 
to  maintain  continuity 
limit  the  purging  to  Mr. 

The  official  announcenlBnt 
fleet  the  sense  of  urgen<y 
with  which  the  top  leadei  ship 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  tlie 
that  culminated  on  Monday 
set  flre  to  the  building  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Security. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of 
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most  alarming  aspect  of  the  protest  was  not 
the  rioting  Itself  but  the  slowness  with  which 
the  authorities  In  Peking  moved  to  suppress 
It.  This  was  especially  the  case  since  the 
protests  co\ild  easily  be  Interpreted  within 
China  as  being  against  policies  carried  out 
In  the  name  of  Chairman  Mao. 

Evidence  of  haste  could  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hua's  elevation  In  the  party 
was  announced  before  its  formal  approval  by 
the  Central  Committee.  Similarly,  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  now  fully  confirmed 
m  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  came  with- 
out the  rubber -st&mp  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Pec^le's  Congress,  or  its  standing 
committee,  which  is  techmcally  reqvilred  by 
the  Constitution  China  promulgated  only 
last  year 

Mr.  Hua  was  named  Acting  Prime  Minister 
In  February,  a  month  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Chou,  who  had  served  as  Prime  Minister 
since  the  Commiuiists  came  to  power  in 
1949.  Mr.  Hiuk  Is  known  to  few  foreigners 
but  held  an  impressive  array  of  posts,  serv- 
ing simultaneously  as  a  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister, Minister  of  Public  Security,  the  Polit- 
buro member  with  primary  responsibility  for 
agriculture  and  party  leader  in  Chairman 
Mao's  native  province  of  Hunan. 

His  designation  as  successor  to  Mr.  Chou 
came  as  a  svirprlse,  but  that  was  only  a 
routine  promotion  in  comparison  to  his  dee- 
Igatlon  today  as  heir  apparent  to  Chairman 
Mao,  who  is  82  years  old  and  frail. 

CHOICE   CALIXD    MAO'S 

The  official  announcement  stressed  that 
the  promotion  came  "on  the  proposal  of  our 
great  leader.  Chairman  Mao."  The  same 
phrase  was  used  to  describe  Mr.  Teng's  dis- 
missal from  all  his  posts. 

This  was  m  sharp  contrast  to  the  an- 
nouncements In  January  1975,  after  meet- 
ings of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress,  that  Mr.  Teng 
had  been  named  a  deputy  Chairman  of  the 
party  and  that  he  ranked  first  among  the 
12  Deputy  Prime  Ministers.  Mr.  Mao  had 
stayed  away  from  those  meetings  and  there 
was  never  any  indication  that  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  decisions  made  at  them. 

Mr.  Teng's  rise  and  fall  in  the  last  year 
provides  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  epi- 
sodes In  the  serpentine  course  of  recent 
Chinese  politics,  for  he  has  now  rtsen  twice 
and  fallen  twice.  A  decade  ago,  at  the  start 
of  the  CultTiral  Revolution,  he  was  reviled  as 
a  "demon"  and  "freak"  and  purged  from  his 
post  as  secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

TEND   GETS  FULL   BLAME 

He  was  then  absent  from  public  view  for 
more  than  six  years,  reappearing  only  on 
April  12,  1973.  His  second  fall  from  grace — 
the  resiilt,  it  appears,  of  fears  that  he  would 
attempt  to  settle  scores  with  his  tormentors 
of  Cultural  Revolution  dajrs — came  In  slight- 
ly less  than  three  years. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Teng's  fall  ap- 
peared to  place  the  entire  blame  for  Mon- 
day's "counterrevolutionary  Incidents"  on 
his  shoulders.  Although  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  party  membership,  it  was  stated 
that  "the  Teng  Hslao-plng  problem  has 
turned  Into  one  of  antagonistic  contradic- 
tion" is  central  in  Chairman  Mao's  political 
thought.  In  his  best-known  formulation  on 
the  subject  an  "antagonistic  contradiction" 
is  contrasted  to  a  "contradiction  among  the 
people."  In  effect,  the  announcement  branded 
Mr.  Teng  as  a  "class  enemy,"  which  means 
he  will  be  an  outcast  until  he  offers  a  con- 
trite confession. 

However,  there  was  no  hint  that  Mr. 
Teng's  followers  might  suffer  the  same  fate. 

Analysts  speculated  that  the  armed  forces 
might  have  played  a  role  In  today's  attempt 
at  a  resolution  of  the  struggle,  but  that  role 
and  even  the  identity  of  the  key  military 
leaders  in  Peking  continued  to  be  cloaked  In 
secrecy. 


Among  the  long  list  of  unanswerable  ques- 
tions that  can  now  be  raised,  the  most  In- 
teresting have  to  do  with  Chairman  Mao 
himself.  At  his  last  meeting  with  a  foreign 
visitor,  he  was  reportedly  too  weakened  to 
bid  Us  guest  farewell.  Yet  .the  whole  trend 
of  recent  events  suggests  that  he  is  still 
able  to  play  a  decisive  role. 

The  time  in  which  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  is  obviously  limited.  Thus  his  closest 
adherents  remain  under  considerable  pres- 
sure to  reshape  policies  and  the  leadership 
while  they  can  still  count  on  his  protection. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9, 1976) 

The  Peking  Riots;  A  Stbuogle  fob  the 

Future 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  new  rioting  In  Peking  is  an  Intima- 
tion of  the  explosive  forces  welling  up  below 
the  surface  of  China's  political  life.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  first  riots  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
posed  the  question  of  what  might  happen  to 
China — and  to  the  world — If  order  broke 
down  in  a  country  of  800  million  people. 

Estimates  vary,  but  the  nimiber  Is  now. 
more  like  900  million — and  the  pressures  on 
China's  resources,  the  need  for  new  devel- 
opment policies,  and  arguments  In  the  lead- 
ership about  the  best  course  to  take,  are 
greater  than  ever.  This  is  what  Is  really  be- 
hind the  riots  in  Peking,  though  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  differences  between 
those  who  want  a  more  fitting  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  prime  minister  Chou  En- 
lal,  and  those  who  want  to  play  It  down. 

The  formal  restraint  which  marked  (Zhou's 
funeral  in  early  January,  and  which  was 
widely  accepted  as  characteristically  Chinese, 
was  of  course  a  move  \n  the  struggle  for 
the  succession.  Its  significance  became  ap- 
parent when  the  man  he  had  groomed  to 
take  over  hts  own  office,  Teng  Hslao-plng, 
was  toppled  from  power  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  the  post  of  "Acting  Prime 
Minister"  was  given  to  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lice  Security,  Hua  Kuo-feng.  The  new  man 
seemed  to  establish  himself  rapidly  in  a  po- 
sition of  power,  and  engaged  in  an  elaborate 
process  of  image-building  by  hobnobbing 
with  a  succession  of  foreign  visitors,  such 
as  ex-President  Nixon.  But  the  fact  that  he 
needed  to  do  this  so  urgently  was  also  an 
Indication  that  his  position  was  less  secure 
than  it  seemed,  and  a  confession  of  weakness 
on  his  part. 

The  formal  dismissal  of  Teng  announced 
Wednesday,  and  the  confirmation  of  Hua's 
appointment  as  prime  minister,  may  seem 
to  make  his  position  more  secure — but  the 
realities  of  Peking  politics  are  more  compli- 
cated than  surface  appearances.  Hua  is  now 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  Mao — 
which  means  that  the  rivals  for  the  position 
will  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  seek  his 
undoing.  Mao  has  had  two  recognized  "suc- 
cessors" In  the  past,  Liu  Shao-Chl  and  Lin 
Piao — and  they  were  both  topppled  soon  after 
they  obtained  that  position.  The  most  dan- 
gerous place  to  be  during  a  succession 
struggle  Is  that  which  is  closest  to  the  top. 

So  far  as  personalities  are  concerned.  It  Is 
really  Hua  who  has  been  under  attack  in  the 
massive  Peking  propaganda  campaign  whose 
ostensible  target  is  Teng  Hslao-plng,  prime 
minister  he  may  be,  but  propaganda  media 
are  largely  under  the  control  of  the  radicals. 
They  were  able  to  mount  a  ruthless  and 
sustained  campaign  of  obloquy  against  Teng 
Hslao-plng  himself  when,  as  deputy  prime 
mtalster  during  the  last  year  of  Chou's  Ill- 
ness, he  was  In  effect  the  manager  of  the 
country's  affairs.  They  did  It  by  indirection, 
by  publishing  extensive  allegorical  articles 
about  the  wrong  doings  of  Confucius  2,000 
years  ago,  but  they  did  it  effectively — and  he 
could  not  stop  them. 

The  press  campaign  further  undermined 
Teng's  power  by  showing  that  he  was  In  no 
position  to  control  it,  and  It  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  ultimately  contributed  to  tote 
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downfall.  In  the  same  way.  the  more  direct 
attacks  against  Teng  in  recent  weeks  reveal 
the  weakness  of  Hua's  position.  Hua  worked 
closely  with  Teng  diuing  the  past  year,  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  re-lmposltlon 
of  discipline  on  the  radicals  and  on  the  work- 
force throughout  the  country.  This  was  a 
necessary  step  before  the  orderly  economic 
progress  which  was  the  hallmark  of  Teng's 
cwn  program  could  be  Instituted.  From  the 
radicals'  point  of  view,  Hua  could  be  even 
worse  than  Teng — he  was  younger,  he  was  in 
direct  command  of  the  |x>llce  In  his  capacity 
as  Minister  of  Public  Security,  and  he  was 
widely  believed  to  owe  his  rapid  promotion 
over  the  past  year  or  two  to  Mao,  who 
brought  him  to  Peking  from  his  own  native 
province  of  Hunan. 

To  accuse  Teng  Hslao-plng  of  wanting  to 
restore  capitalism  In  China  and  to  revive 
the  alliance  with  Russia,  as  the  radicals 
have  been  doing,  is  to  Imply  that  Hua.  who 
has  worked  so  closely  with  him.  Is  equally 
guilty.  Chinese  press  articles  of  clearly  radi- 
cal Inspiration  use  against  Hua  the  am- 
munition provided  by  Mao's  old  sayings. 
They  speak  of  traitors  who  want  to  seize 
power — but  they  don't  mean  just  Teng.  "We 
have  already  seen  through  some  of  them,  but 
not  others."  How  close  to  the  top  are  those 
"others"?  "Some  are  stUl  trusted  and  are 
being  trained  as  our  successors,"  they  quote 
Mao  as  saying,  and  the  description  fits  no 
one  better  than  Hua.  They  are  "persons  like 
Khrushchev,  for  example,  who  are  still 
nestling  beside  us."  But  could  this  really 
have  been  aimed  at  the  country's  acting 
prime  minister?  Some  of  the  allegories  are 
almost  too  transparent.  Confucius  Is  under 
attack  again,  this  time  for  following  a 
"reactionary"  policy  when  he  occupied  2,000 
years  ago  the  position — you've  guessed  It — 
of  "acting  prime  minister." 

The  indirect  attack  compels  an  indirect 
response.  Hua  cannot  say  publicly  "I  am  not 
a  Khrushchev,"  any  more  than  he  can  say 
"I  am  not  a  crook."  What  the  radicals  are 
attacking  are  the  moderate  pullcies  of  Chou 
En-lai,  as  Implemented  first  by  Teng  and 
then  by  Hua.  But  the  moderates'  effort  to  de- 
fend them,  and  to  counter-attack  the  radi- 
cals by  mounting  a  massive  campaign  to 
honor  Chou  En-lal  after  his  death,  was 
thwarted  by  the  radicals'  control  of  the  in- 
formation media.  But  Hua  controls  other 
channels  of  communication,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  spread  the  word  around  Peking  that 
the  authorities  expected  the  populace  to 
place  paper  wreaths  at  the  Monvunent  to 
the  Mart3?rs  of  the  Revolution.  When  the 
radicals,  recognizing  this  for  the  challenge 
it  was,  attempted  to  remove  the  wreaths, 
30,000  people  poured  Into  Tien  An  Men,  the 
Square  of  Heavenly  Peace,  to  provide  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  power  that  the  moderates 
can  mobilize,  and  a  warning  that  they  too 
are  prepared  to  stand  up  and  fight,  as  the 
radicals  have  done  in  the  riots  they  have 
mounted  in  the  past. 

The  reason  the  riots  are  potentially  more 
explosive  now  than  they  were  10  years  ago, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
Is  that  China  Is  now  entering  the  final  stage 
of  the  battle  for  the  succession.  There  are 
many  signs  that  each  faction  feels  that  It 
must  grab  power  now,  before  Mao  leaves  the 
scene.  If  It  Is  to  have  any  chance  of  exer- 
cising It  in  the  future.  He  is  82,  and  is  show- 
ing obvious  signs  of  debility.  Those  who  are 
in  control  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  be 
able  to  claim  that  they  have  Inherited  his 
mantle,  and  to  exercise  power  In  his  name. 
They  may  reckon  that  this  Is  something 
worth  fighting  for — even  at  the  risk  of  civil 
war. 

But  behind  the  struggle  for  power  Is  the 
struggle  over  policy.  The  Issue,  as  is  clear 
from  the  material  that  has  emerged  In  the 
campaign  against  Teng  Hslao-plng,  concerns 
the  future  of  China  as  a  world  power.  The 
"moderates"  now  want   to  Jerk  China  out 


of  the  state  oif  economic  backwardneas  to 
which  the  Maoist  agricultural  model  ocm- 
demns  It.  They  want  to  propel  It  Into  the 
worldwide  process  of  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological development,  so  that  China  may 
take  within  a  generation  a  leading  place  In 
the  world  concert  of  powers — a  place  to  which 
they  feel  It  is  entitled  by  reason  of  its  pop- 
ulation, resources  and  history.  The  "radicals" 
act  as  if  they  believed  that  China's  political 
development  should  be  arrested  and  frozen 
Into  the  Maoist  mold  by  means  of  holding 
back  Its  economic  development. 

And  In  the  wings  stands  the  Kremlin, 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to 
Jump,  fearful  of  a  power  that  could  before 
long  have  the  capacity  to  overwhelm  Russia, 
wondering  whether  to  wait  passively,  or  to 
stir  up  dissension  in  order  to  exploit  it  in 
Its  own  interest.  Soviet  broadcasts  to  China 
have  already  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
defend  Chou  En-lal  against  his  radical  de- 
tractors— and  also  to  accuse  Mao  of  having 
poisoned  Chou.  That  way  Ilea  trouble. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTSJO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

AMNEST7 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  1  year 
ago.  Americans  witnessed  the  last  ago- 
nizing days  of  the  Vietnam  war.  And 
there  are  few  who  can  forget  those 
frightening  pictures  of  that  precipitous 
helicopter  withdrawal  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy or  of  that  tragic  crash  of  that 
baby-laden  Air  Force  jet. 

Those  pictures  were  a  terrible  and  all 
too  vivid  reminder  of  the  war  itself,  a 
national  nightmare  haunting  both  our- 
selves and  the  ideals  we  cherish.  But  to 
a  people  tired  of  the  lies  and  deception 
that  perpetuated  that  war,  those  pic- 
tures confirmed  in  an  instant  what  the 
lies  and  deception  had  suppressed  for  a 
decade. 

Small  wonder  then  that  a  tired  people 
were  willing  to  wring  their  hands  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  Small  wonder  that  a 
tired  people  were  all  too  willing  to  for- 
get the  war  altogether.  But  in  our  haste 
to  forget,  we  have  forgotten  that  the  war 
is  not  yet  over.  Yes,  our  soldiers  are 
home;  our  guns  are  silent.  Yet  the  war 
lingers,  its  tattered  remnants  refusing  to 
disappear  despite  our  collective  amnesia. 

Somewhere  in  those  distant  Southeast 
Asian  jungles  1,300  Americans  are  and 
have  been  missing  in  action.  For  many 
years  I  have  urged  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branch  to  do  all  with- 
in our  respective  power  to  obtain  a  full 
accoimting  of  these  men.  I  even  went  to 
Vietnam  and  Laos  in  1973  to  discucs  this 
matter  with  friends  and  foe  alike.  To  be 
sure  there  has  been  some  progress.  But 
it  has  been  agonizingly  slow,  and  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  until  we  have  a  full 
accounting  for  every  American  who  is 
missing  in  action. 

Yet  even  if  our  MIA's  could  be  quickly 
accounted  for,  there  still  exists  a  vestige 
of  the  Vietnam  war  which  cries  out  for 
attention.  It  is  a  vestige  composed  of 
literally  thousands  of  young  Americans. 
Some  are  here  in  this  country;  some  are 
abroad.  But  wherever  they  are,  they  live 
in  virtual  exile,  evaders  of  a  draft  they 
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held  unconstitutional  and  Immoral,  ox 
deserters  of  an  army  for  which  they 
could  not  In  good  conscience  fight. 

Just  as  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  and 
will  not  be  over  until  we  get  a  full  ac- 
coimting of  our  MIA's,  so  too  it  cannot 
and  will  not  be  over  until  we  bring  these 
men  home.  Home  to  their  families.  To 
their  friends.  To  their  country. 

To  his  credit.  President  Ford  tried  to 
come  to  grip6  with  this  issue  in  marked 
departure  from  his  predecessor.  Indeed, 
not  10  dasrs  passed  in  his  new  adminis- 
tration before  the  President  ai^eared  at 
a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Convention 
and  told  them  that  he  would  initiate  a 
clemency  program  designed  to  bring  our 
men  home.  Such  a  program  would,  in 
the  President's  words,  restore  "the  essen- 
tial unity  of  Americans." 

But  on  September  15,  1975, 1  year  after 
its  inception,  the  Presidential  Clemency 
Board  concluded  its  task  far  short  of  the 
President's  goal.  In  its  12  monUis,  the 
Board  processed  21.500  individual  cases, 
6,000  of  which  were  immediately  disqual- 
ified, because  the  applicant's  period  of 
service  fell  before  the  August  4, 1964,  cut- 
off date.  Of  the  remaining  15,000  cases, 
43  percent  received  pardons  without  any 
attendant  alternative  service;  51  percent 
received  pardons  with  alternative  serv- 
ice requirements;  and  6  percent  were 
denied  pardons  altogether.  And  of  those 
who  agreed  to  alternative  service,  nearly 
half  have  for  one  reason  or  another  not 
lived  up  to  that  agreement. 

I  supported  the  President's  prc^rram. 
I  felt  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  wanted  it  to  work.  But  not  3  months 
went  by  before  the  program's  critical 
weaknesses  revealed  themselves.  To 
begin,  it  became  clear  that  the  case-by- 
case  approach  was  both  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory,  forcing  the  Clemency 
Board  to  probe  the  motives  of  thousands 
of  yoimg  men.  This  simply  could  not  be 
done  in  a  fair,  equitable  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, it  became  clear  that  the  deadlines 
established  by  the  Board  were  hopelessly 
inadequate.  So  hopeless  in  fact  that  the 
original  January  31,  1975,  deadline  was 
quickly  stretched  to  March  31.  Yet,  even 
after  the  3-month  extension,  many  men 
still  refused  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
because  of  its  punitive  nature.  Propo- 
nents argued  that  the  program  would 
make  tiiese  men  employable  again.  But 
such  claims  were  disputed  not  only  by 
the  men  themselves;  they  were  disputed,^^^ 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  which  said 
the  program  did  not,  in  the  Department's 
words,  "guarantee  anything."  And  to  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  a  pardon 
for  many  men  was  simply  an  undesirable 
dischsu'^e  by  another  name. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  the  end  of  the 
clemency  program  had  not  brought  an 
end  to  the  division  amongst  our  people. 
Many  young  men  were  still  in  exile.  In- 
deed, the  United  Church  of  Christ's  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Action  estimates  that  there 
are  7,500  men  who  acquired  Canadian 
citizenship  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
These  men  cannot  even  visit  this  coun- 
try, because  of  a  law  denying  entry  to 
anyone  who  obtained  foreign  citizenship 
in  order  to  "avoid  or  evade  service  or 
training  in  the  Armed  Forces." 

In  addition,  there  are  4.400  individuals 
who  registered  for  the  draft  but  who  still 
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face  legal  jeopardy  for  other  selective 
service  violations;  4,20p  individuals  who 
are  listed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  "deserters-at-larger';  and  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  perspns  who  never 
registered  for  the  draft  at  all.  but  who 
face  a  possible  senten^  of  5  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  $10|)00  fine. 

The  clemency  progrtun  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  these  ifien  as  they  had 
been:  fugitives  out  of  Conscience.  And  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  ^our  coimtry,  my 
country,  and  yes,  theu-  coimtry  can  no 
longer  and  should  no  longer  deny  them 
the  right  to  come  homfe.  For  we  will  not 
be  one  coimtry  until  tl  ley  are  home. 

I  believe  that  to  brl  ig  them  home,  to 
finally  unite  our  peop  e  after  our  most 
tragic  foreign  war.  jur  Government 
should  extend  uncondi  ;ional  amnesty  to 
each  and  every  Americi  n  who  evaded  the 
draft  or  deserted  from  his  military  du- 
ties. And  it  should  be  done  now.  For  am- 
nesty is  not  only  the  be  5t  way  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  way  to  heal  tie  wounds  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  many  amnesty 
has  a  forbidding  ring.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  Americar  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  amnesty.  To  be  sure 
there  has  never  been  a  n  amnesty  on  the 
scale  of  what  is  need<d  today.  But  the 
question  before  the  Anerican  people  is 
not  one  of  numbers;  t  is  one  of  prin- 
ciple. And  that  princlj  le  is  soundly  em- 
bedded in  our  history.  Since  1795  there 
have  been  38  amnesties  or  general  par- 
dons. And  in  no  instan  ;e  was  alternative 
service  a  requirement. 

We  were  perhaps  msst  magnanimous 
after  our  own  Civil  wtr.  Torn  apart  by 
a  bloody,  brutal  struggle  which  set 
neighbor  against 
against  friend,  family : 
Nation  cried  out  fori 
healing,  for  reimlflcaf 
knew  this  better  than 
who  said  in  his  secon^ 

with  m&Uce  towttrd  Ikone;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  lii  the  right  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  rlgl  t,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  ire  In;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan — 1  o  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a 
peace,  among  ourselves 
tions. 


Neighbor,      friend 

jainst  family,  our 

compassion,   for 

ion.  And  no  one 

jraham  Lincoln, 

inaugural: 


ust  and   a  lasting 
and   with   all    na- 


Now  many  will  sayj  that  there  Is  a 
great  distinction  betw*n  a  civil  war  and 
a  foreign  war,  that  tlie  two  are  In  no 
way  comparable.  I  do  not  deny  the  dis- 
tinction. But  at  the  seme  time  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  deny  that  the  Vietnam 
war  tore  at  our  dell^iate  social  fabric 
like  no  war  since  th<  Civil  War.  And 
just  as  amnesty  rer  aired  our  social 
fabric  then,  it  can  rep^  our  social  fab- 
ric now. 

For  those  who  have 
tensity  of  the  oppositi(in  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  we  should  remiid  ourselves  that 
it  was  not  just  our  children  who  said 
no,  but  Americans  of  all  ages,  of  all  races, 
of  all  walks  of  life  wno  said  no.  Many 
distinguished  military  men  raised  their 
loud  voices  in  the  chorus  of  criticism. 
And  perhaps  loudest  if  all  were  politi- 
cians: Senators,  Con  (ressmen.  Gover- 
nors, and  Presldoitla   candidates. 


forgotten  the  In- 


Recently  I  went  back  over  my  own 
speeches  from  those  years  and  reread 
them.  I  was  not  and  do  not  claim  to  be 
the  hardest  critic  of  the  war.  But  I  did 
introduce  and  fight  for  the  first  and 
only,  I  believe,  amendment  to  pass  the 
Senate  with  the  stipulation  that  no  fur- 
ther funds  could  be  used  for  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam.  And  I  did  say  in  1971 : 

Vietnam  has  absorbed  our  energies  and 
our  attention  for  many  years.  The  war  Is  a 
moral  matter,  as  well  as  a  military  and  po- 
litical one.  And  it  fully  mertls  the  moral 
attention  which  has  been  directed  to  Its 
termination. 

We  must  end,  I  said,  the  "devastating 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  help- 
less Asian  people." 

Rereading  this  and  other  passages  I 
found  myself  wondering  what  I  would 
have  done  had  I  been  an  18-year-old 
facing  the  draft  and  heard  my  Senator 
say  the  war  must  end,  that  it  was  a  moral 
matter,  that  it  fostered  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  a  people. 

I  thought  back  to  1942  when  I  was 
eager  to  serve  in  the  great  struggle 
against  Adolph  Hitler.  I  well  remember 
that  time.  Men  rushed  headlong  to  en- 
list. Our  cause  was  never  more  just.  There 
were  no  Senators  saying  the  war  was  im- 
moral, no  Presidential  candidates  vow- 
ing to  end  the  war  if  elected.  And  if  there 
was  any  social  stigma,  it  afflicted  those 
who  could  not  serve  or  could  not  help. 
Those  of  Us  in  uniform  were  respected 
and  admired.  We  were  proud  to  wear  the 
uniform  and  proud  of  what  it  stood  for. 

But  if  the  pressures  were  great  to  en- 
list in  World  War  n,  they  were  equally 
great  to  resist  in  the  Vietnam  war.  If 
there  was  a  clarity  of  purpose  so  evident 
in  World  War  II,  there  was  a  confusion 
of  purpose  in  Vietnam.  If  there  was  rea- 
son for  young  men  like  myself  to  believe 
in  our  purpose  in  World  War  n,  there 
was  legitimate  reason  for  young  men  to 
doubt  our  purpose  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  if  many  in  my  genera- 
tion can  grasp  the  enormity  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Vietnam  and  the  Second 
World  War.  And  perhaps  that  is  why  so 
many  more  veterans  of  my  vintage  op- 
pose amnesty  than  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  But  that  difference  is  crucial  to 
understanding  why  we  need  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  rather  than  a  clemency 
program  to  heal  the  Nation's  wounds.  For 
the  fact  is  that  the  Vietnam  war  was  so 
intertwined  with  the  attendant  domestic 
upheaval  that  we  cannot  now  or  ever 
hope  to  sort  out  the  complex  conscien- 
tious decisions  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  felt  they  could  not  fight.  In- 
deed, we  should  not  even  try. 

And  the  beauty  of  amnesty  is  that  we 
do  not  try.  For  amnesty  is  a  process  of 
forgetting,  not  forgiving.  We  do  not  stiy 
a  man  was  right;  we  do  not  say  a  man 
was  wrong.  What  we  do  say  is  that  a 
compassionate  and  understanding  people 
are  willing  to  forget  a  man's  past  actions 
in  order  to  reunite  our  Republic.  It  is  a 
magnanimous  act  by  a  courageous  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clemency  ap- 
proach, an  approach  still  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Congress,  can  be  vengeful, 
subjective,  and  incriminating.  It  divides; 
it  does  not  heal.  It  dredges  up  the  war; 


it  caimot  put  that  war  behind  us.  It  pro- 
longs our  ordeal;  it  will  not  resolve  it. 

Now  critics  of  amnesty,  and  I  have 
heard  from  many  of  them,  raise  many 
questions  and  put  forth  many  argruments. 
Most  frequently,  they  argue  that  amnesty 
demeans  the  sacrifices  of  those  brave 
men  who  did  go  to  Vietnam  and  who  lost 
their  lives  or  were  badly  wounded.  I 
think  this  statement  was  first  articulated 
by  Richard  Nixon  and  I  think  It  unfor- 
tunate. For  nothing  can  demean  the  very 
great  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  died  or 
who  were  seriously  wounded.  They  have 
served  their  country  with  honor  and 
courage  in  perhaps  its  very  darkest  hour. 
We  are  and  we  always  will  be  In  their 
debt  for  their  ultimate  sacrifice. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  very  great 
sacrifice  of  those  who  would  not  fight  in 
this  war.  Let  us  not  forget  that  these  men 
gave  up  their  families,  their  friends,  and 
their  homeland  out  of  moral  conviction. 
They  gave  up  everything  they  had  and 
everyone  they  knew,  and  often  with  the 
belief  that  they  could  never  come  home 
again. 

I  do  not  think  we  as  a  nation  should 
keep  these  men  from  their  families  and 
friends  any  longer.  It  has  been  a  year 
since  the  fighting  has  stopped  and  3  years 
since  the  last  U.S.  combat  troops  left 
those  distant  jungles.  Nothing  we  do  can 
bring  back  the  courageous  men  who  lost 
their  lives  there.  But  if  we  are  the  wise 
and  compassionate  country  which  I  know 
we  are,  we  can  bring  home  our  young 
men  who  evaded  or  deserted  and  finally 
put  this  tragic  episode  behind  us. 

A  second  criticism  I  hear  Is  that  am- 
nesty will  bring  home  men  who  evaded 
or  deserted  for  less  than  honorable  rea- 
sons. And  it  probably  will.  For  a  program 
of  this  size  cannot  possibly  be  expected 
to  separate  all  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
But  I  say  if  it  has  imperfections,  so  be  it. 
A  general,  unconditional  amnesty  is  an 
all-encompassing,  compassionate  act  of 
healing.  If  there  are  imperfections,  they 
are  outweighed  by  the  promise  of  peace 
amongst  our  people  that  amnesty  brings. 

Still  another  criticism  is  that  amnesty 
would  weaken  the  rule  of  law  that  is  so 
very  vital  in  our  democracy.  Some  even 
suggest  that  our  country  would  be  un- 
able to  muster  the  needed  men  should 
new  hostilities  break  out.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  such  claims.  We  have 
had  amnesties  before  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  muster  sufficient  manpower 
whenever  it  was  needed.  Moreover,  such 
abstract  claims  thoroughly  ignore  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war.  For 
many  of  our  young  men,  it  was  not  "war" 
but  the  Vietnam  war  to  which  they  ob- 
jected. Just  as  it  was  for  the  Vietnam  war 
that  a  majority  of  U.S.  Senators  voted  to 
cut  off  funds  by  1972.  To  those  who  say 
the  rule  of  law  would  be  weakened  by 
amnesty,  I  say  far  more  damage  was  done 
to  the  rule  of  law  by  those  who  con- 
tinually lied  about  the  war  in  order  to 
prolong  it. 

Haimah  Arendt.  the  very  distinguished 
political  philosopher  who  passed  away 
late  last  year,  has  said  that  America 
seems  to  believe  that  amnesia,  not 
amnesty,  is  the  best  means  of  putting  this 
tragic  war  behind  us.  And  I  think  she 
was  right.  For  rather  than  humanely  and 
comi>assionately  forgetting  the  acts  of 
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the  men  who  deserted  or  evaded,  we  seem 
all  too  willing  to  forget  the  men  them- 
selves. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  this  Is 
what  this  country  wants.  I  caimot  believe 
that  a  country  which  places  so  high  a 
value  on  freedom  of  conscience  wants  to 
turn  its  back  on  those  who  exercised  that 
freedwn. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  want  to  con- 
tinue on  the  vengeful,  punitive  course  set 
10  years  ago  when  the  turmoil  over  the 
war  first  erupted. 

We  in  this  country  have  a  choice.  We 
can  prolong  the  Vietnam  agony  by  pro- 
longing the  agony  of  these  men  and  their 
families.  Or  we  can  take  the  compas- 
sionate step  of  amnesty  and  put  that 
agony  behind  us. 

I  feel  very  strongly  and  very  deeply 
that  we  must  choose  compassion  over 
vengefulness,  amnesty  over  amnesia.  My 
feelings  are  rooted  in  the  heat  of  battles 
I  witnessed  as  an  infantrjmaan  in  the 
U.S.  Army  fighting  behind  enemy  lines  in 
Italy.  I  think  I  know  only  too  well  the 
trauma  and  tragedy  of  war.  I  know  only 
too  well  what  words  like  death  and  honor 
and  courage  mean  in  wartime.  I  have 
been  there.  And  nothing  will  ever  di- 
minish my  respect  for  the  courage  and 
honor  of  our  fighting  men. 

But  my  feelings  are  also  rooted  in  a 
desire  to  unite  this  country.  That  is  why 
I  have  cosponsored  Senate  bill  1145,  a 
measure  introduced  by  our  most  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  to  provide  amnesty  to  persons  who 
failed  or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft, 
refused  induction  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices, or  who  were  absent  without  leave 
from  the  armed  services  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  era.  To  the  lasting  credit  of  my 
courageous  friend  from  Michigan,  this 
legislation  is  the  best  vehicle  for  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  successfully 
resolve  the  question  of  amnesty. 

Mr.  President,  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
is  over.  Let  us  now  end  the  fighting  here 
at  home.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  put  this 
war  behind  us.  Let  us  grant  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  to  our  young  men  who 
would  not  and  could  not  fight  in  this  war. 
Let  us  bring  them  home  to  their  families, 
to  their  friends,  to  their  country.  Only 
such  a  humanely  compassionate  act  can 
finally  bind  the  wounds  of  war,  particu- 
larly this  war  we  all  want  to  forget. 

Mr.  President,  I  shield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
he  gets  into  his  speech,  will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mary  Jo  Manning  of  my  staff 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Also,  before  I  begin  my 
speech,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Judy  Hefner  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  all  debates  and 
votes  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 
OP  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET 
NAVAL  FORCES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
months,  we  have  witnessed  a  barrage  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  com- 
paring the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  military  forces. 
Thoae  articles  in  too  many  instances 
have  been  simplistic,  and,  in  my  view, 
overly  pessimistic.  What  we  are  seeing 
are  meaningless  comparisons  of  num- 
bers, without  any  serious  efforts  to  ex- 
plain their  real  significance. 

I  have  been  particularly  disturbed  by 
the  often  misleading  use  of  data  on  the 
sizes,  and  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Navies,  and  on  the 
trends  in  shipbuilding  efforts  by  the  two 
countries. 

For  example,  an  Associated  Press  story 
on  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld's  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  commit- 
tees reported  the  following  from  his  tes- 
timony: 

Procurement  of  Soviet  naval  ships  .  .  . 
over  the  1965-1975  period  exceeded  the 
United  States  by  70%  and  by  90%  In  1975. 

The  article  also  made  the  following  as- 
sessment on  shipbuilding  trends: 

Soviet  naval  shipbuilding  capability  has 
been  expanded  and  has  produced  about  800 
ships  since  1965,  while  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  produced  about  300 
naval  ships.  .  .  . 

A  recent  Newsweek  article  states: 
At  sea   Soviet   combat   ships   outnumber 
America's  by  5  to  4.  .  .  . 

And  an  article  appearing  in  Aviation 
Week  emphasized  the  point  that — 

.  .  .  the  Soviets  have  outbuilt  us  by  1,000 
to  112  In  amphibious  ships,  small  combatants 
and  auxiliaries. 

Looking  only  at  such  raw  data,  one 
could  easily  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  either  far  superior  to  ours,  or  at 
least  is  rapidly  expanding  while  our  Navy 
is  experiencing  an  equally  rapid  decline. 

Reports  such  as  these  and  the  charts, 
graphs  and  maps  that  often  appear  with 
them,  bear  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  Poe's 
narrator  in  "The  Murder  In  the  Rue 
Morgue"  when  he  said,  ''Yet  to  calculate 
is  not  in  itself  to  analjrze." 

The  facts  are  that  in  several  important 
respects  the  Soviet  Navy  is  no  larger  in 
1975  than  it  was  in  1965. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld 
stated  earlier  this  year : 

Soviet  naval  peacetime  presence  Increased 
sharply  in  the  late  1960's  but  now  appet^s  to 
have  stabUized  at  a  level  below  that  of  the 
overall  U.S.  presence. 

For  example,  in  1965,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion had  336  attack  submarines:  In  1975. 
it  had  253.  In  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  had 
150  destroyers;  in  1975,  It  had  only  85. 
The  number  of  oceangoing  escorts,  such 
as  frigates  and  destroyer  escorts,  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable — 103  in  1965,  as 
compared  to  105  In  1975. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  from  these  fig- 
ures that  Soviet  naval  strength  is  wan- 
ing or  even  stabilizing.  Of  course,  these 
numbers,  like  all  others,  must  be  an- 
alyzed in  the  light  of  the  overall  mili- 
tary situation.  I  cite  these  figures  only 
to  point  out  th.it  simple  ccnnparlsons  of 


numbers  can  also  be  used  to  show  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  declining  in  size. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  defense  budget 
eating  up  almost  a  third  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a 
calm,  reasoned  explanation  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  relative  naval  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  we  in  the  Congress  must  make  our 
judgments  on  the  proposed  shipbuilding 
program  on  a  reasonable  and  Informed 
basis,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  sim- 
plistic comparisons  we  have  been  hear- 
ing. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  answers. 
This  is  a  complicated  area  and  many  fac- 
tors are  involved.  But  we  should  closely 
examine  these  numbers — break  them 
down  Into  categories,  examine  the  mis- 
sions of  the  various  types  of  ships,  and 
look  at  their  capabilities  and  limitations. 
Recent  hearings  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  provided  a  chance  to  ex- 
plore these  questions  and  the  controver- 
sial numbers  game.  TTie  testimony  pre- 
sented has  helped  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  been  created. 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  concerning  the 
strength  of  our  submarine  fleet  vis-a-vis 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think 
before  discussing  those  numbers,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  ballistic 
missile  submarines  and  attack  subma- 
rines. 

One  of  the  missions  of  the  surface 
fleets  and  attack  submarines  is  to  track, 
and  in  event  of  hostilities  destroy,  enemy 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  primary  mission  of  ballistic 
missile  submarines  is  to  provide  part  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent,  and  not  to  serve 
as  antlship  or  antisubmarine  weapons. 

Comparisons  of  numbers  of  ballistic 
missile  submarines  would  be  useless  wlth< 
out  consideration  of  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  nuclear  arsenals.  Therefore,  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  today  to  a  comparison 
of  attack  submarine  strength. 

In  1965.  the  United  States  had  169  at- 
tack submarines,  of  which  29  were  nu- 
clear powered  and  140  dlesel  powered.  By 
1975.  that  force  had  dnK^>ed  to  73.  Due 
to  the  phasing  out  of  the  older,  less  ca- 
I»ble  dlesel  submarines.  82  of  the  re- 
maining submarines  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered, compared  with  29  before. 

In  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  had  336  at- 
tack submarines,  of  which  only  12  were 
nuclear  powered.  By  1975,  that  force  had 
shrunk  to  253,  because  the  Soviets  were 
also  phasing  out  their  diesel-powered 
submarines.  The  1975  Soviet  submarine 
forces  had  75  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines compared  to  our  62;  and  178  diesel- 
powered  submarines  compared  to  our  11. 
As  the  Soviets  continue  to  phase  out  their 
older  diesel-powered  submarines,  their 
total  attack  force  will  drop  until  around 
1980  when  it  will  probably  stabilize  at 
about  200  to  230  submarines.  Coupled 
with  their  new  construction  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  between  now  and 
then,  the  number  of  diesel-powered  sub- 
marines in  their  fleet  will  still  far  exceed 
ours. 

The  rate  of  Soviet  attack  submarine 
construction  has  decreased  since  1960  be- 
cause of  an  increased  emphasis  on  bal- 
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we  built  12  between 
between  1966  and  19 
1971  and  1975. 

Although  the  Soviet's  rate  of  attack 
submarine  constructian  has  clearly  been 
declining,  the  large  m  mbers  of  such  sub- 
marines constructed  n  the  early  1960's 
gives  them  a  large  ar  d  modem  fleet.  In 
this  area,  the  United  3tates  is  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  niunl 

However,  it  is  im; 
in  mind  the  differenci 
of  the  two  submarine 
acknowledged,  for  exataple,  that  our  sub 
marines  run  quieter  [than  Soviet  sub- 
marines, making  theih  more  difQcult  to 
detect  and  destroy.  PiMhermore.  our  an- 
tisubmarine warfare  c  apabilities  are  bet- 
ter than  the  Soviets,  t  ecause  of  the  large 
number  of  antisubnn  irtne  warfare  air- 
craft on  our  aircraf ,  carriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  new  Soviet  at- 
tack submarines  are  h  eing  equipijed  with 
antiship  cruise  missUes  which  can  pose 
a  threat  to  our  surf ac^  vessels  from  great 
distances. 

All  things  consider 
nimibers,  cajjabUity  aid  ages  between  the 
actual  submarine  forces  is  a  real  cause 
for  concern  which  must  be  addressed  by 
the  Congress  in  coming  months. 

An  area  in  which  |l  b^eve  the  true 
picture  has  been  espiicially  distorted  in 
press  reports  Is  thJt  concerning  the 
comparison  of  numbirs  of  major  sur- 
face combatants.  Wien  this  category 
Is  discussed,  the  Unlt<  d  States  Is  usually 
shown  to  be  rapidly  1(  sing  ground  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Howevjr,  Important  dis- 
tinctions can  be  mad  \  If  we  look  at  the 
types  of  ships  that  are  classified  as 
"major  surface  combatants." 

The  accepted  defliitlon  of  a  "major 
surface  combatant"  s  a  ship  of  more 
than  1,000  tons,  a  ship  considered  to 
have  open-ocean  offeasive  capability. 

When  we  are  tol(  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  227  majo*  surface  combat- 
ants compared  with  our  196.  we  must 
remember  that  107  of  those  Soviet  ships, 
or  almost  half,  are  rel  itively  small  ocean 
escorts  of  the  Petya  md  Mirka  classes, 
which  displace  only  1,200  tons. 

Unfortunately,  whea  comparisons  are 
made  In  the  press,  tJtey  usually  fail  to 
mention  the  comparative  sizes  of  the 
ships  involved.  Oiu-  N  mitz-c\ass  aircraft 
carriers  displace  ove'  90,000  tons;  ova 
cruisers  weigh  11, OOP  tons;  and  our 
destroyers  weigh  7,6io  tons.  So,  when 
final  comparisons  are  made  without  ade- 
quate explanation,  diey  are  in  effect 
comparing  apples  wit^  oranges. 

While  both  the  s 
escorts  and  the  Ian 
sldered  major  surface!  combatants,  there 
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are  definite  limitatl( 
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with  the  larger  one 

shelter  in  heavy  seas, 

separation  from  the 

ships  they  are  escortihg;  and  they  need 

refueling  and  resuppfer  more  often  than 
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larger  ships,  thereby  restricting  their 
range  of  operations. 

The  Navy  has  stated  that  It  is  xmllke- 
ly  that  the  Petya  and  Mbrka  classes  of 
ships  would  be  utilized  in  a  convoy  in- 
terdiction role  or  to  attack  ships  on  the 
open  ocean,  especially  If  those  ships 
were  part  of  a  task  force  of  naval  ships. 

In  marked  contrast,  the  UJ3.  Navy 
has  only  a  handful  of  these  less  capable 
ships  in  its  inventory  of  196  major  sur- 
face combatants. 

However,  the  numbers  that  are  usu- 
ally cited  In  comparing  trends  In  Soviet 
and  U.S.  shipbuilding  since  1960  are  the 
numbers  of  "major  siu^ace  combatants" 
built  by  each  country.  In  doing  so,  the 
smaller,  less  capable  ships  are  liunped 
into  the  same  category  as  the  large  air- 
craft carriers,  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
This  is  clearly  absurd.  When  this  Is  done, 
we  see  the  Soviet  Union  building  140 
major  surface  combatants  since  1960, 
and  the  United  States  only  124. 

But  If  we  break  these  numbers  down 
into  two  categories — major  combatants 
over  3,000  tons,  and  those  between  1,000 
and  3,000  tons — the  resulting  figures  are 
much  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

Since  1960,  the  United  States  has  built 
122  ships  over  3,000  tons,  while  the  So- 
viet Union  has  built  only  57.  Between 
1961  and  1965,  we  built  48  to  their  14; 
between  1966  and  1970  we  built  38  to 
their  19;  and  between  1971  and  1975  we 
built  36  to  their  24.  Clearly,  we  are  main- 
taining our  edge  in  the  construction  of 
large  oceangoing  naval  vessels. 

Qen.  George  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  in  January: 

The  overall  force  level  of  Soviet  major 
surface  combatants  Is  expected  to  gradually 
decrease  slightly  over  the  next  decade. 

To  illustrate  the  scant  importance  the 
Navy  gives  to  the  smaller  surface  com- 
batants— those  under  3.000  tons — we 
built  only  2,  both  between  1961  and  1965, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  83  since 
1960. 

Added  to  these  comparisons  must  be  a 
consideration  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
centerpiece  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  aircraft 
carrier.  At  the  end  of  1975  we  hswi  14 
aircraft  carriers  and  7  helicopter  carriers 
carrying  473  fighter  aircraft,  836  attack 
aircraft  and  199  ASW  aircraft.  The  So- 
viet Union  had  3  helicopter  carriers 
with  only  53  ASW  aircraft  aboard.  The 
relative  capabilities  of  these  aircraft 
must  of  course  figure  into  any  equation 
of  the  antiship  and  antisubmarine  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  navies. 

A  Soviet  advantage  in  this  area  that 
helps  them  to  overcome  this  imbalance 
is  in  the  number  of  shore-based  aircraft 
capable  of  performing  antiship  missions. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  of  480 
bombers,  including  the  new  Backfire 
bomber,  capable  of  these  operations. 

However,  in  the  category  of  shore- 
based  patrol  and  ASW  aircraft,  the 
United  States  has  a  total  of  450  aircraft, 
compared  with  the  Soviet  Union's  360. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  hundreds 
of  Soviet  ships  we  hear  and  read  so  much 
about  are  accoimted  for  by  1,175  minor 
surface  combatants  built  by  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1960.  The  fact  is  that  these 


ships  have  no  real  offensive  capability, 
but  are  designed  to  be  shore  patrol  ves- 
sels. They  pose  no  threat  to  the  ability 
of  our  fleet  to  carry  out  its  primary  mis- 
sions. We  have  built  only  17  ships  In  the 
same  period,  but  It  appears  that  our 
strength  In  this  area  is  adequate  to  meet 
oin:  needs. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  Coast  Ouard 
whose  vessels  are  not  usually  Included 
in  naval  strength  comparisons  as  are 
Soviet  coastal  defense  ships.  Since  1967. 
the  Coast  Ouard  has  built  12  high  en- 
durance cutters  which  are  about  the 
same  size  as  destroyer  escorts,  3,000 
tons.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  almost  half 
of  the  Soviet  major  sxirface  combatants 
are  1.200  tons,  considerably  smaller  than 
these  cutters.  These  Coast  Ouard  vessels 
are  highly  capable  antisubmarine  war- 
fare platforms  and  must  be  included  in 
any  comparison  of  the  two  navies. 

Furthermore,  any  analysis  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  military  strength 
must  take  into  consideration  the  navies 
of  allied  nations.  The  facts  are  that  our 
NATO  allies  have  Important  naval  forces. 
I  recently  toured  many  of  our  NATO 
installations  on  behalf  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Topranking  offi- 
cers of  our  Mediterranean  fleet  made  a 
point  of  emphasizing  to  me  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  contribution  of  our  NATO 
allies  to  our  naval  strength. 

Conversely,  the  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  maintain  mostly 
smaller  ships  for  their  coastal  defense 
and  could  provide  only  a  few  major  ves- 
sels to  any  Soviet  maritime  effort. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  this 
year's  debate  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  must  look  beyond  simplistic 
comparisons  of  military  and  naval 
strength.  I  have  tried  to  examine  some 
of  these  comparisons  in  an  effort  to  il- 
lustrate the  complexities  involved  in 
comparing  two  different  navies  with  two 
different  sets  of  missions. 

The  size  of  the  Navy  has  developed 
into  a  major  issue  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  $6.3  billion  for  ship- 
building. The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  authorized  $7.4  billion. 
A  debate  on  the  size  of  this  portion  of 
the  budget  based  only  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  In  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  navies  would,  of  course,  be  mean- 
ingless. We  must  go  beyond  mere  num- 
bers and  explore  questions  that  are 
basic  to  the  issue  of  the  future  size  and 
composition  of  the  Navy. 

What  are  the  goals  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy that  the  Navy  can  help  achieve?  For 
it  Is  these  goals  which  essentially  deter- 
mine the  primary  missions  of  the  Navy. 

Is  It  possible  to  fulfill  them  with  the 
present  shipbuilding  program  or  a  lesser 
one?  If  not  do  we  spend  more  money  for 
more  ships  ?  Or,  do  were  define  those  goals 
and  with  them  the  missions  of  the  Navy? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
determine  the  size  of  the  shipbuilding 
portion  of  the  budget  this  year  and  for 
the  next  several  years.  The  overaD  size 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  not  the  main  issue. 
What  is  important  is  the  capability  of 
that  Navy  now  and  in  the  future  to  pre- 
vent the  U.S.  Navy  from  fulfiJling  Iti 
missions. 
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In  response  to  a  written  inquiry  I  sub- 
mitted dming  the  Armed  Seirices  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  year's  shipbuild- 
ing program.  Admiral  Doyle,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface 
Warfare,  perhaps  placed  this  whole  issue 
In  Its  proper  p^spectlve.  Admiral  Doyle 
wrote  In  part: 

The  Soviets  buUd  their  Navy  to  deny  us 
the  accomplishment  of  our  mission.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  make  our  Navy  a 
mirror  image  of  theirs.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  OUT  mission  which  is  to  conduct 
prompt  and  anutalned  combat  operattons  at 
sea.  We,  therefore,  must  buUd  shlpa  which 
wlU  accomplish  that  mission.  Comparisons 
using  numbers  of  ships  or  sizes  of  ships  can 
be  misleading.  We  need  to  buUd  a  balanced 
Navy  that  can  support  n.S.  military  strategy. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  address  these 
basic  questions,  we  should  also  consider 
some  of  the  other  major  Issues  presently 
confronting  the  Navy. 

ShoiQd  the  Navy  continue  building 
large  aircraft  carriers,  or  should  it  shift 
emphasis  to  smaller  less  expensive 
models? 

Is  it  necessary  that  all  major  surface 
warships  be  nuclear  powered? 

Why  are  most  major  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams behind  schedule? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  rapid 
escalation  In  shipbuilding  costs? 

Why  does  the  request  for  new  ship- 
building continue  to  grow  while  the  large 
b£u:klogs  in  ship  and  aircraft  main- 
tenance continue  to  exist? 

Mr.  President,  In  debating  these  ques- 
tions and  seeking  to  find  the  correct  an- 
swers to  them,  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  use  simple  comparisons  of  nimi- 
bers than  can  so  easily  lead  to  emotional 
argimients  about  who  Is  No.  1.  Such 
arguments  are  best  left  to  the  sports 
pundits,  as  they  offer  little  or  nothing  to 
an  Informed  defense  debate. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  put  it 
so  well  last  month : 

No  service  is  done  to  the  nation  by  those 
who  portray  an  exaggerated  specter  of  Soviet 
power  and  of  American  weakness  .  .  .  The 
weaknesses  and  frustrations  of  the  Soviet 
System  are  glaring  and  have  been  clearly 
documented.  Despite  the  inevitable  Increase 
In  its  power,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  far 
behind  us  and  our  allies  In  any  over-all 
assessment  of  military,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological strength. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Navy  does  in 
some  respects  have  increased  capabili- 
ties. It  is  also  true  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  changed  Its  deployment  patterns. 
But  these  facts  are  not  reason  to  over- 
state Soviet  naval  strength.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Middendorf  recently  empha- 
sized: 

The  United  States  Navy  has  major  assets 
not  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
superior  aircraft  carriers,  quieter  submarines, 
and  more  highly  qualified  personnel.  There- 
fore, there  is  little  validity  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  faUlng  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  seapower. 

For  the  fact  is  that  our  Navy  has  also 
been  increasing  its  capabilities,  even 
while  declining  in  actual  number  of  ves- 
sels. Our  Navy  still  has  several  major  ad- 
vantages over  its  Soviet  coimterpart.  We 
must  exert  every  effort  to  maintain  these 


advantages.  And  the  extent  of  those  ef- 
forts will  in  large  part  be  determined  by 
Congress. 

But  our  supply  of  dollars  Is  not  Inex- 
haustible. Therefore,  we  must  examine 
the  proposed  program  and  ask  ourselves 
if  that  program  Is  Indeed,  an  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  our  limited  defense 
dollars.  We  cannot  do  that  without  ex- 
amining the  real  questions  and  issues 
Involved.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
prevloiis  order,  the  following  Senators 
are  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
8  minutes  except  for  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  for  15  mhi- 
utes,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HusDLESTON)  for  10  minutes:  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Hollings,  HuMPHitrr, 
MusKiE,  Haskell,  Hathaway,  Clark, 
Bumpers,  Bayh,  McGovern,  Chttrch, 
Proxuire,  Cranston,  Glenn,  Gary  Hart, 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Metcalf,  Jackson, 
Biden,  and  Huddleston. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  consent  agreement  on  the  time. 
There  are  a  niunber  of  Senators  present 
who  have  requested  time.  If  It  Is  accep- 
table, I  ask  that  the  time  be  combined 
and  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
ter Into  a  dialog  for  not  to  exceed  the 
total  time.  This  way  we  feel  that  we  will 
best  be  able  to  present  the  views  of  the 
participating  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  has  already  bc^en 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  so  it  is  up  to  the 
group  to  proceed  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Joint  letter  announcing  this  colloquy 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VB.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1976. 

Dear  CJolleagtje  :  On  Tuesday,  AprU  18, 
1976,  we  Intend  to  reserve  time  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  during  the  morning  hour  for  a  series 
of  flve-mlnute  speeches  on  tax  reform. 

We  hope  that  you  will  join  us  in  support 
of  this  elTort  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion's tax  laws,  and  that  you  wiU  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  participate  in  the  series  of 
statements. 

April  13  is  one  of  the  last  days  the  Senate 
Is  scheduled  to  be  in  session  before  April  15, 
the  deadline  for  millions  of  ordinary  taxpay- 
ers to  file  their  tax  retxuTis  for  1976.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  agonizing  time  for  the  average 
citizen  is  an  especiaUy  appropriate  time  for 
members  of  the  Senate  to  state  our  views  on 
tax  reform  and  our  goal  of  making  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  (3ode  more  equitable  for  the 
nation's  taxpayers  and  more  efficient  for  the 
nation's  economy. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  already  provided  a  useful  assist  for  this 
effort,  by  Its  recommendation  of  a  $2  bllUon 
reduction  In  tax  expenditures  as  part  of  the 
forthcoming  First  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  look  forward  to  being  with  you  on  the 


Senate  floor  on  April  13.  If  you  wish  to  Join 
this  effort,  please  call  Mary  Jo  Manning  In 
Senator  HoUings'  office  (4-6121). 
Sincerely^. 
Bdward  M.  Kennedy,  Bmest  F.  Holllnga, 
Hubert   H.   Hun4>hrey.   Edmund  8. 
Muskle.  Floyd  K.  HaakeU.  WllUam  D. 
Hathaway,  Dick  Clark,  Dale  Bump- 
ers. Birch  Bayh.  George  McOovem. 
Frank   Church.   WUltam   Prozmlre, 
Alan  Cranston.  John  Olenn.  Gary 
Hart,  Philip  A.  Bart,  Lee  Metcalf. 
Henry  M.  Jackaon.  Joseph  R.  Blden. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  thank  the  leadership  for  affording 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  this  presenta- 
tion here  this  morning,  2  days  before  the 
American  people  file  their  income  tax 
forms,  on  an  issue  which  we  think  is 
basic  and  fundamental  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic Justice  In  this  country. 

We  have  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  are  ready  to  speak. 

I  wonder  If  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  HtntDLEsroH)  would  start 
us  off,  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  who  has  been  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
The  (Committee  this  year  has  committed 
the  Senate,  in  an  action  which  I  com- 
pletely and  wholeheartedly  endorse,  to 
try  to  reduce  tax  expenditiu-es  by  $2  bil- 
lion. But  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  start  off. 

(Mr.  HFTiMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  allow  me  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  so  I  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sequence? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 


(X)MMnTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Cominittee 
on  Lalx>r  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WCX>L  ACT  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Soiate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  684,  S.  532. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  532)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pertaining  to  the  computation  of  price  sup- 
port payments  under  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  in  order  to  Insure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  ranchers  and  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  8.  532 
is  a  bill  which  technically  creates  a  new 
entitlement  under  the  National  WoOl  Act 
of  1954,  but  In  fact,  this  bill  does  not 
create  a  new  entitlement  program.  This 
bill  deals  with  a  one-time  Inequity,  and 
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as  such  is  more  like  a  private  bill  than  an 
entitlement. 

S.  532  concerns  a  limited  number  of 
growers  who  failed  t^  receive  the  full 
proceeds  from  their  sa4e  of  wool  because 
of  defaults  In  payments  by  their  market- 
ing agency.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Wool  Act  would  allow  price  support 
payments  to  be  compu  ed  on  the  basis  of 
the  lesser  of  net  sales  iroceeds  based  on 
the  price  the  farmer  )r  rancher  woiUd 
have  received  had  thei  e  been  no  default 
of  payment  or  the  fai;-  market  value  of 
wool  at  the  time  of  th(  i  sale. 

This  bill  was  introdi  ced  to  correct  in- 
equities which  occurs  d  under  existing 
law  which  prM?ented'  the  USDA  from 
making  price  svpport  sayments  to  wool 
growers  in  CojOTado  a:  id  other  Western 
States  who  sold  their  v  ool  to  a  company 
that  went  bankrupt.  'Tie  wool  was  ac- 
tually sold  but  the  gr  jwers  were  never 
paid. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  am  concerned 
about  any  new  enti  lement  program 
which  would  automatically  increase 
Government  spending.  However,  because 
this  bill  corrects  ine<  ulties  that  were 
never  intended  by  Congress  when  the 
National  Wool  Act  wa;  passed  and  is  a 
one-time  situation,  anc  1  only  Involves  an 
estimated  $150,000,  I  g  ve  my  support  to 
this  biU. 

The  bill  was  orderec  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  rei  d  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  thi  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
amend  retroactively  regxlatlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the 
computation  of  price  support  payments 
under  the  National  Wool  \ct  of  1954  In  order 
that  the  amount  of  such  payments  may.  In 
the  case  of  any  rancher  )r  farmer,  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  received,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  any 
rancher  or  farmer  who  filled  to  realize  the 
amount  provided  for  In  the  sales  document, 
the  lesser  of  the  following  :  fA)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  based  on  the  pi  lee  the  rancher  or 
farmer  would  have  recelied  had  there  been 
no  default  of  payment  un  ler  such  document, 
or  (B)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  com- 
modity concerned  at  th<    time  of  sale. 

Sec.  2  TTie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
further  authorized  to  recc  nslder  any  applica- 
tion filed  for  the  payment  of  price  support 
under  the  National  Woo  Act  of  1954  with 
respect  to  any  commodltjr  marketed  during 
the  four  marketing  years  1969  through  1972 
and  to  make  such  paym<nt  adjustments  as 
he  determines  fair  and  eq'  iltable  on  the  basis 
of  any  amendment  to  regulations  made 
under  authority  of  the  f  rst  section  of  this 
Act. 


The  PRESroiNG 
ator  from  Kentucky  is 


TAX  REF()RM 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON. 


thank  the  distinguish!  sd  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  ]  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massach  isetts  (Mr.  Kin- 
NiDT),  the  Senator  fi-om  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKiK) ,  the  Senator  ijrom  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  and  others,  who 
scheduled  this  colloqtb^  today  on  the 
very  Important  subjec;  of  tax  reform. 
One  of  the  keenest  disappointments 


OF?lCER 


The  Sen- 
recognized. 


f 


Mr.  President,  I 


that  I  have  had  during  the  3  years  that 
I  have  served  in  the  Senate  is  that  there 
has  been  no  substantial  improvement  in 
our  entire  tax  system. 

Inequities  still  exist.  The  complexities 
still  exist;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
even  have  Increased. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  note  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  still  2  days  away 
from  the  deadline  for  filing  Federal  re- 
turns for  this  year.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  filing  their  tax  returns.  Yet, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  here  that  not  one 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  filing  a  correct 
tax  return.  Virtually  every  taxpayer  will 
pay  either  too  little  or  too  much.  So  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves  our 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  dreaded  date, 
April  15,  draws  closer,  we  are  reminded 
more  than  ever  of  the  need  for  tax  re- 
form. For  years  the  American  taxpayer 
has  demanded,  and  elected  ofBcials  have 
promised,  true  reform.  Yet,  a  cm-sory 
review  of  the  tax  code  clearly  shows 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  and  we 
are  in  fact  losing  ground.  The  simple  and 
succinct  income  tax  law  of  1913  which 
contained  approxmately  8,000  words  has 
grown  into  a  Frankenstein  monster  of 
almost  2,000  pages,  riddled  with  com- 
plexities and  exceptions.  However,  the 
code  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The 
regulations,  which  supposedly  explain 
what  the  code  means,  nm  to  almost 
5,000  pages,  the  IRS  rulings  on  what  the 
regulations  mean  fill  more  than  100  vol- 
umes, and  the  interpretations  of  all  this 
by  the  various  Federal  courts  fill  thou- 
sands of  additional  pages. 

If  the  sheer  size  of  the  code  and  inter- 
pretative spinoffs  do  not  convince  one  of 
the  need  to  make  substantive  changes  in 
the  law,  an  attempt  to  read  and  compre- 
hend the  various  provisions  would  con- 
vert almost  anyone  to  this  point  of  view. 
The  tax  "technocracy,"  of  which  the 
Congress  is  a  part,  has  mastered  the  art 
of  obfuscating  intent  and  meaning  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  An  example  of  this 
art  is  the  section  dealing  with  collapsible 
corporations  where  one  can  find  a  single 
sentence  containing  over  600  words. 
When  faced  with  this  overpowering  mass 
of  conflicting  verbiage,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  highly  qualified  tax  experts  readily 
admit  that  even  they  are  not  certain 
about  what  many  of  the  tax  provisions 
mean.  And,  if  the  tax  experts  do  not 
understand  the  tax  laws,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  average  taxpayer  can  find 
his  way  intelligibly  through  this  jumble 
of  words. 

Unfortunately,  the  1975  individual  tax 
forms  offer  no  relief  for  the  harried  tax- 
payer. The  somber  message  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  on  the 
face  of  the  form  1040  package  states 
that— 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  1040  form  la 
more  complex  than  last  year's  and  this  pack- 
age Is  larger  than  last  year's. 

The  comprehensibleness  of  tax  in- 
structions has  long  been  a  problem.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducted  a  study  using  the 
1971  Individual  Income  tax  forms  and 
instructions  which  concluded  that  a  tax- 
payer would  probably  have  to  read  at  the 


level  of  a  college  graduate  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  entire  contents.  More 
disturbing  is  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  Fred 
Pyrczak,  Jr.,  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Education  of  California  State 
University.  His  2-year  study  concluded 
that  college  graduates  with  highly  de- 
veloped reading  abilities  are  functionally 
Illiterate  when  faced  with  reading  the 
familiar  form  1040  and  instructions 
issued  by  the  IRS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Pyrczak 's 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record  foUowing 
my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
even  If  a  taxpayer  has  the  exceptional 
reading  ability  required  to  wade  through 
the  instructions  for  form  1040,  he  or  she 
still  may  not  receive  all  the  tax  benefits 
which  are  available  under  the  law.  The 
detailed,  193-page  instruction  booklet 
for  preparing  individual  tax  returns  in- 
forms the  reader  in  small  print  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Inside  cover  that  the  in- 
structions may  not  be  entirely  in  con- 
formity with  existing  law.  The  explana- 
tion states  that — 

There  are,  however,  some  matters  covered 
In  the  publication  on  which  certain  courts 
have  taken  a  position  more  favorable  to  the 
taxpayers  than  the  official  position  of  the 
Service.  Until  these  varying  Interpretations 
are  lUtlmately  resolved  by  higher  court  de- 
cisions or  otherwise  we  must  necessarily 
continue  to  state  the  Service  viewpoint. 

In  other  words,  unless  a  taxpayer  can 
afford  the  added  expense  of  an  attorney 
or  qualified  tax  preparer,  he  or  she  will 
have  to  rely  on  what  the  IRS  says  and, 
thereby,  lose  benefits  that  are  legally 
available  by  court  decision. 

Another  frustrating  aspect  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  a  taxpayer  caimot  even 
rely  on  direct  IRS  advice  on  which  the 
courts  may  not  disagree.  A  California 
taxpayer  who  had  incurred  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  in  his  business  of  over  $10,000 
went  to  the  IRS  for  assistance.  In  claim- 
ing a  loss-carryback  adjustment  he  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  IRS  agent  only 
to  later  have  the  IRS  reduce  the  deduc- 
tion. In  its  decision  on  the  case,  the  tax 
court  pointed  out  it  is  "well  settled"  that 
incorrect  IRS  advice  is  not  binding.  It 
appears  from  this  that  discussing  tax 
law  is  very  much  like  discussing  re- 
ligion— one  does  not  know  for  certain  if 
what  he  has  said  is  true  until  a  higher 
authority  has  spoken. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
makes  a  sincere  effort  to  provide  tax- 
payers with  accurate  advice  in  preparing 
their  returns,  its  track  record  is  dismal. 
In  a  survey  conducted  by  its  agents  pos- 
ing as  taxpayers  they  foimd  that  tax- 
payer assisters  arrived  at  the  wrong 
answer  over  70  percent  of  the  time. 
Fortunately,  the  IRS  appears  to  have 
made  improvements  in  its  taxpayer  as- 
sistance division. 

The  obvious  implication  of  this  is  that 
the  average  taxpayer  is  caught  in  a  be- 
wildering maze  of  confusing  laws  and 
conflicting  interpretations  and  must  turn 
to  commercial  and  professional  tax  pre- 
parers In  increasing  numbers.  Almost 
half  of  the  American  taxpayers  now  have 
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someone  else  prepare  their  returns.  Our 
complex  tax  laws  have  spawned  an  in- 
.  dustry  that  now  totals  some  250,000  per- 
sons and  firms  which  collect  preparation 
fees  of  over  $600  million  annually.  By  oiu- 
failure  to  keep  the  tax  laws  under  con- 
trol we  have  in  effect  created  a  tax-on- 
tax  in  the  form  of  preparation  fees.  But, 
even  the  professionals  cannot  master  the 
Tax  Code.  However,  it  is  highly  question- 
able that  the  taxpayer  is  receiving  his 
money's  worth  for  these  services.  An 
astounding  74  percent  of  the  1971  com- 
mercially and  professionally  prepared 
returns  contained  errors  according  to 
IRS  estimates. 

The  cost  of  all  of  this  concusion  is  ex- 
ceedingly high  in  both  dollars  and  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  tax  system  probably 
affects  more  citizens  personally  than  any 
other  aspect  of  our  Government,  and  the 
impression  it  leaves  carries  over  to  every 
other  phase  of  the  governmental  process. 
A  loss  of  confidence  and  respect  at  this 
level  will  naturally  have  a  ripple  effect 
on  other  Government  activities.  Thus, 
the  integrity  of  the  tax  system  Is  far 
more  important  than  the  actual  dollars 
it  brings  in  and  a  high  priority  of  this 
Congress  must  be  to  protect  this 
integrity. 

During  the  Bicentennial  of  our  great 
country  we  should  remember  that  one  of 
the  sparks  which  set  off  the  Revolution 
was  a  dissatisfaction  with  taxes.  Today, 
we  might  very  well  be  facing  another 
taxpayer  revolt  of  a  less  volatile  nature. 
The  very  heart  of  our  tax  system  is  vol- 
untary compliance.  Without  significant 
cooperation  by  taxpayers  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  taxes,  and  no  increase  in  the 
enforcement  bureaucracy  could  reverse 
these  losses.  An  excessively  complicated 
tax  code  discourages  the  honest  taxpay- 
ers and  offers  thousands  of  hiding  places 
for  the  dishonest.  If  allowed  to  continue 
this  will  ultimately  destroy  our  voluntary 
tax  system. 

I  believe  that  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  we  must  make  substantial  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  and  many  tax  experts 
agree.  For  example,  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  produced 
an  excellent  report  on  the  complexity 
of  the  income  tax  several  years  ago  and 
stated  therein  that: 

This  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  view 
that  the  present  course  of  development  of  the 
tax  law,  If  not  reversed,  may  weU  result  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  self -assessment  system.  In- 
deed, some  members  believe  that  the  break- 
down has  to  some  extent  occurred. 

Prom  all  indications  the  evaluation  of 
this  committee  is  quite  accurate.  Tax 
dodging  has  become  widespread  and  cur- 
rently results  in  substantial  losses  to  the 
Treasury.  Some  estimate  that  annually 
there  are  deficiencies  of  approximately  $6 
billion  as  a  result  of  deliberate  or  acci- 
dental inaccuracies.  Unfortunately,  the 
auditing  power  of  the  IRS  is  not  as  broad 
and  pervasive  as  many  people  are  led  to 
believe  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
these  deficiencies  were  recovered  through 
audits. 

While  a  large  percentage  of  taxpayers 
are  underreporting  on  their  returns, 
many  others  are  refusing  to  even  file  re- 


turns. Some  estimates  place  this  number 
at  well  over  1  million  a  year. 

Taxpayer  imrest  and  dissatisfaction  is 
sprea(^ng  and  is  being  encouraged  by  tax 
resistance  organizations.  An  ominous  sign 
is  a  poll  in  1973  which  revealed  that  over 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  would 
be  sympathetic  to  a  tax  strike. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  I  have  outlined  is  through  sim- 
plification of  the  Tax  Code.  While  reduc- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  law  is  not  a 
panacea,  it  does  represent  a  viable  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  tax  reform  which 
should  be  thoroughly  explored.  Simpli- 
fication could  follow  two  lines.  First,  I 
believe  that  existing  laws  can  be  ex- 
plained more  clearly  to  the  taxpayer.  Dr. 
Pyrczak's  study  demonstrated  that  re- 
writing sections  of  the  1040  instructions 
resulted  in  a  25-percent  increase  in  com- 
prehension. While  the  Department  of 
Treasury  is  necessarily  confined  by  the 
actual  complexity  of  the  tax  laws  when 
preparing  instructions,  I  believe  that  a 
greater  Input  from  individuals  with  an 
expertise  In  reading  abiUty  and  compre- 
hension could  improve  the  readability  of 
tax  instructions.  Too  often  those  who 
specialize  in  a  highly  technical  field 
sometimes  lose  the  touch  of  how  to 
really  communicate  with  the  average 
person. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  substantive 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code.  The  existing 
tax  laws  are  a  crazy  quilt  of  ambiguous 
provisions  that  have  been  pieced  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  years  without  an 
overall  tax  policy  as  guide.  Most  of  these 
provisions  were  added  with  the  intent  of 
producing  greater  equity,  but  the  end 
result  has  been  to  complicate  the  code 
to  the  extent  that  many  are  now  coun- 
terproductive. To  be  com.pletely  fair  and 
equitable  the  tax  laws  should  take  into 
consideration  as  much  as  possible  the 
needs  and  differences  of  individuals. 
However,  this  can  be  carried  to  extremes 
and  in  the  end  the  total  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  system  suffers. 

I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  that 
the  Tax  Code  is  a  dinosaur  which  will 
continue  to  grow  until  It  dies  of  Its  own 
weight  unless  we  act  to  eliminate  the 
muddle  of  laws  and  regulations.  Whether 
we  want  to  go  as  far  as  Secretary  Simon, 
who  would  "wipe  the  slate  clean  of  per- 
sonal tax  preferences,  special  deductions 
and  credits,  exclusions  from  incorne  and 
the  like,"  is  a  matter  that  must  be  given 
long  and  careful  consideration.  Since 
the  Tax  Code  does  provide  hidden  sub- 
sidies for  many  segments  of  the  economy 
such  a  move  would  have  a  far-reaching 
impact  in  many  areas. 

Simplification  of  the  Tax  Code  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  worthwhile 
goal  and  is  even  incorporated  into  the 
Tax  Code.  Section  8022(2)  provides  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation: 

(A)  Tb  investigate  measures  and  methods 
for  the  simplification  of  such  taxes,  partic- 
ularly the  Income  tax;    and 

(B)  To  publish,  from  time  to  time,  fCHr 
public  examination  and  analysis,  proposed 
measures  and  methods  for  the  simplification 
of  such  taxes. 

Although  the  committee  has  done  a 
commendable  Job  in  dealing  with  the 
many  facets  associated  with  tax  legis- 


lation, It  is  regrettable  that  the  last  ma- 
jor report  on  simplification  of  the  In- 
come tax  was  in  1927. 1  would  sincerely 
hope  that  with  the  increased  demands 
for  tax  lieform  that  the  joint  committee 
would  give  serioiis  consideration  to  a 
major  effort  in  the  area  of  simplifica- 
tion. 

Simplification  of  the  tax  laws  is  a 
worthy  and  significant  aspect  of  tax  re- ' 
form  but  it  is  in  no  way  the  only  mat- 
ter that  should  be  of  concern  to  us.  A 
simplified  Tax  Code  may  still  contain 
inequities  and  it  is  these  inequities  that 
we  must  also  strive  to  eliminate.  Our 
goal  must  be  to  devise  a  tax  system 
which  requires  each  taxpayer  to  psiy  his 
or  her  fair  share  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the 
ability  to  pay. 

We,  of  course,  must  not  delude  our- 
selves into  believing  that  the  whole  Tax 
Code  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  that  can 
be  understood  by  the  average  citizen. 
The  American  economy  is  a  highly  com- 
plex machine  which  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  sophisticated  society  and 
technologically  advanced  industries  and 
the  Tax  Code  must  reflect  these  com- 
plexities. Notwithstanding  these  obsta- 
cles it  is  still  possible  to  make  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  tax  structure 
through  simplification. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  tax  law 
is  so  interspersed  with  exceptions  and 
ambiguities  that  it  almost  defies  c(»n- 
prehension  by  the  most  intelligent  peo- 
ple. And,  it  is  so  complex  that  attonpts  to 
assess  its  fairness  only  end  in  frustration. 
By  midnight  of  April  15,  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  will  have  filed  tax 
returns — not  a  a  single  one  can  be  sure 
his  is  correct.  Virtually  every  taxpayer 
will  pay  too  little  or  too  much.  Because  of 
these  deficiencies,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
make  every  effort  to  pass  a  tax  reform 
bill  this  year  which  would  eliminate  In- 
equitable provisions  and  simplify,  inso- 
far as  possible,  the  rest. 
Exhibit  1 

REAOABILrrT  OF  "iNSTKUCnONS  FOK  FOEM 

1040"' 

(By  Pred  Pyrczak) 

Every  year,  most  adult  Americans  must 
file  a  federal  Income  tax  return.  Many  read 
the  written  Instructions  provided  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  and  pre- 
pare their  returns  themselves:  many  oth- 
ers pay  professional  tax  consultants  to  pre- 
pare their  returns.  For  the  last  seveal  years, 
I  have  asked  my  graduate  students,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  public-school  teachers,  to 
indicate  by  a  show  of  hands  how  many  have 
their  returns  prepared  by  professional  tax 
consultants.  Surprisingly,  a  majority  in 
most  classes  have  raised  their  hands.  A  num- 
ber of  different  reasons  have  been  given  for 
using  professional  consultants:  some  believe 
that  they  pay  less  In  taxes  by  using  con- 
sultants: some  believe  that  they  wUl  en- 
counter fewer  legal  problems  If  a  .return 
prepared  by  a  consultant,  rather  than  by 
themselves,  is  questioned  by  IRS:  some  say 
that  it  Is  Just  too  much  trouble  to  prepare 
the  returns  themselves;  and  some  say  that 
the  directions  are  too  confusing  and  dllBctilt 
to  read  and  comprehend.  The  latter  reason 
was  the  stimulus  for  the  pUot  studies  re- 
ported In  this  paper. 


*  Some  of  the  research  reported  in  this 
paper  was  supported  by  an  NSF  Institu- 
tional Grant  awarded  by  the  California  State 
University,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  eetlniAte 
the  readaMIlty  of  the  "IistructloQa  for  Form 
lOtO"  (hereafter  caUed  'kiutructloxu")  and 
to  explore  ways  In  whloh  their  readability 
could  be  improyed.  The  tvecuaslon  section  of 
this  piq>er  iH«eents  soztie  suggeetlona  for 
teachers  who  would  like  to  use  the  "Instruo- 
tlODS"  as  reading  material  In  their  claaees. 

mST    PILOT    STtrOT 

The  readability  of  the  I  "Instructions"  was 
first  estimated  by  applying  the  readability 
formula  developed  by  I>4le  and  Chall  (1948 
a.  b).  The  formula  teUgps  accoimt  of  the 
dllBculty  level  of  Individual  words  and  sen- 
tence length.  Although  ijl^e  Formula  is  old. 
It  Is  stUl  highly  respected.  GuUUland  (1972, 
p.  S3),  for  example,  states  that  "Of  the  for- 
mulas discussed  In  this. Action,  validations 
of  the  Dale-Chall  formula  have  produced  the 
most  consistent,  as  well  ato  some  of  the  high- 
est correlations."  T 
MethoA 

Passages  of  approxtmaljely  100  words  were 
selected  from  every  third  page  of  the  "In- 
structions" for  1973.  beginning  with  the 
cover  page  and  ending  with  the  beginning  of 
the  tax  tables.  The  passagi  selected  from  each 
page  began  with  the  first  complete  sentence 
on  the  page.  The  Dale-bhall  formtila  was 
applied  to  these  passagesJ 

Reaulti 

Analysis  with  the  DaleLchall  formula  re- 
vealed that  the  set  of  passages  had  a  cor- 
rected grade  level  of  9  ind  10.  This  result 
Indicates  that  students  voho  have  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  reading  slcllll  should  be  able  to 
answer  about  one-half  t«  three-quarters  of 
the  questions  that  mlghjt  be  asked  on  the 
material  In  the  "Instrutitlons."  Thus,  the 
Dale-Chall  formula  predated  that  the  "In- 
structions" might  be  appropriate  for  use  as 
ninth  and  tenth  gradersj  but  that  readtag 
skills  somewhat  above  tb^  tenth  grade  level 
would  be  required  for  a  person  to  compre- 
hend the  "Instructions"  well  enough  to  pre- 
pare an  accurate  tax  retutn.  It  Is  well  known 
that  many  Americans  caitnot  read  as  well  as 
the  average  tenth  grader,  t^'or  example,  Eaton 
(1974)  reports  that  approximately  twelve 
million  Americans  age  ik  or  older  cannot 
even  read  as  well  as  t|ie  average  fourth 
grader.  The  results  of  thla  pilot  study,  there- 
fore. Indicate  that  a  slg^ficant  number  of 
Americans  lack  the  readUig  skills  necessary 
to  comprehend  the  "Instuctions"  as  pres- 
ently written. 

The  results  of  this  pilot  study  failed  to 
explain  why  some  graduate  students  who 
have  highly  developed  reidlng  abilities  have 
reported  to  me  that  they  1  lave  difficulty  com- 
prehending the  "Instructl  >ns."  The  answer  to 
the  apparent  paradox  may  1 
the  Dale-Chall  readabUl  ;y  formula  Is  not 
definitive.  Materials  that  <}ontaln  subtle  vari- 
ations In  meaning,  vagae  and  amblgous 
words  and  phrases,  etc.  mfcy  be  more  difficult 
than  predicted  by  the  Eale-Chall  formula. 
Thus,  It  seemed  desirable  to 
another  pilot  study  in  wlilch  the  ability  to 
read  the  "Instructions"  uas  actually  meas- 
ured. 


SECOND  PttOT 

In  the  second  pilot  st^dy 
ability    to    comprehend 
was  prepared  and  admln^tered 
students. 

Methoc 


A  readmg  comprehens  on 
the  "Instructions"  for  19' ^3 
by  this  writer.*  The  test  co  aslsted 

Twelve  of  the  items  weije 
such  as  the  following: 


Davis 


» Charlotte    Croon    Dav|s 
Service.    Frederick    B.    _ 
Pennsylvania,  and  BJom 
State  College,  Sonoma,  prbvlded 
torlal  suggestions  on  the 


BTTTDT 

a  test  of  the 

he   "Instructions" 

to  graduate 


test   based   on 

was  constructed 

of  24  items. 

vocabulary  Items 


Test    Research 

University   of 

Slarlsen.  California 

helpful  edl- 

Items. 


Penalty  tor  Not  Paying  Tax — 
A  penalty  Is  used  to: 

A.  explain  a  rule. 

B.  enforce  a  law. 

C.  excuse  a  person. 

The  stimulus  word  for  each  of  the  first  ten 
vocabulary  items  consisted  of  the  first  word 
value  above  the  fourth  grade  level  according 
to  the  Dale-Chall  list  on  every  other  page 
of  the  "Instructions."  The  stlmuliis  words 
for  the  last  two  Items  (attributable  to  and 
acquired)  were  selected  by  this  writer  be- 
cattse  they  seemed  to  be  among  the  most 
difficult  m  the  "Instructions." 

The  other  twelve  items  were  prlnclplee- 
and-cases  items  that  present  principles  from 
the  "Instructions"  and  require  examinees 
to  apply  the  principles  to  specific  cases.  The 
following  Is  an  example: 

"Political  contributions"  means  a  con- 
tribution or  gift  of  money  to  ...  .  any  group 
organized  and  operated  exclxislvely  to  support 
the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or  more 
candidates  seeking  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  office,  for  use  by  that  group  to  fur- 
ther Its  purposes. 

Mrs.  James  donated  $25  to  a  labor  \inlon 
that  was  supporting  Mayor  Teem  for  re- 
election. Is  Mrs.  James'  contribution  a  po- 
litical contribution? 

A.  Yes 

B.No 

C.  This  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
information  given. 

The   test   was    admmistered   to   graduate 
students  in  education.  Almost  all  were  public 
school  teachers  who  were  attending  classes 
in  the  evening  to  earn  Master's  degrees. 
Results 

The  mean  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
corrected  scores'  on  the  vocabulary  items 
were  10.91  and  1.50,  respectively  (N-86). 
Thus,  It  appears  that  most  of  the  examinees 
knew  the  meanings  of  most  of  the  words.  On 
the  principles-and-cases  Items,  the  mean  and 
standard  deviation  of  the  corrected  scores 
were  6.64  and  3.01,  respectively  (N=36)  By 
even  the  most  liberal  criteria,  the  average  ex- 
aminee seems  to  be  Illiterate  in  terms  of  this 
tjfpe  of  reading  ability 

THIRD   PILOT    STUBT 

The  purpose  of  the  third  pilot  study  waa 
to  determine  if  the  readability  of  the  "In- 
structions" could  be  significantly  Improved. 
Method 

The  percent  of  examinees  who  passed  each 
of  the  prlnclples-and-cases  items  was  com- 
puted. Passages  on  which  difficult  Items  were 
based  were  carefully  examined  for  potential 
sources  of  difficulty.  These  passages  were  re- 
vised to  make  them  more  readable.  In  some 
cases,  the  revisions  consisted  merely  of  sub- 
stituting a  less  difficult  word  or  phrase  for 
a  more  difficult  one.  In  other  cases,  major 
structural  changes  such  as  the  following  were 
made: 

1.  Original  passage: 

Schedule  G,  Income  Averaging. — It  may 
pay  you  to  use  the  "averaging  method" 
if  after  subtracting  $3,000  from  your  1973 
taxable  income  (line  49),  the  balance  is  over 
30  percent  of  the  total  of  your  taxable  Income 
for  the  last  four  years  (1969  through  1972). 

2.  Revised  passage: 

Schedule  G,  Income  Averaging. — ^To  find 
out  if  It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  "averaging 
method,"  following  these  steps: 

(1)  Add  up  your  taxable  Income  for  the 
last  four  years  (1969  through  1972). 

(2)  Multiply  the  result  of  step  1  by  .80. 

(3)  Subtract  $3,000  from  our  1972  taxable 
Income. 

(4)  If  the  result  of  step    (3)    is  greater 


•The  conventional  formula  for  correcting 
scores  for  chance  success  was  applied.  Be- 
caiise  this  was  to  be  \ised,  students  were 
directed  not  to  guess  wildly. 


than  the  result  of  step  (2) ,  It  may  pay  jou 
to  use  the  "averaging  method." 

The  revised  passages  and  the  aasodsted 
prlnclples-and-cases  Items  were  admlnis* 
tered  to  the  same  graduate  students  men- 
tioned earlier.  With  the  revised  passages,  the 
average  corrected  scores  was  7.66  (63%  of 
the  items) .  It  was  reported  earlier  than  with 
the  original  passages,  the  averag«  corrected 
score  was  only  6.64,  which  represents  only 
47%  of  the  items.  ThTis,  an  increase  of  16 
percentage  points  was  obtained  Just  by  re- 
vising the  passage  and  without  a  single  mo- 
ment spent  In  reading  Instruction.  (Cast  in 
other  terms,  the  results  show  that  the  aver- 
age performance  with  the  revised  passages 
was  approximately  25%  better  than  the 
average  performance  with  the  original  pas* 
•) 


DISCUSSION 

The  pilot  studies  Indicate  that  a  sig- 
nificant numiber  of  Americans  may  have  dif- 
ficulty comprehending  the  "Instructions" 
and  that  the  readability  of  the  "Instruc- 
tions"' can  be  significantly  improved.  More 
definitive  studies,  using  samples  of  subjects 
more  representative  of  the  adult  American 
population,  are  needed  to  check  on  these 
results. 

In  the  meantime,  reading  teachers  may 
wish  to  conduct  reading  lessons  using  the 
"Instructions"  as  reading  materials.  As  read- 
ing materials,  these  should  have  a  great  deal 
of  intrinsic  appeal  to  many  students  because 
of  their  practical  natm-e.  In  some  cases, 
reading  teachers  may  find  It  desirable  to  use 
the  "Instructions"  as  reading  materials  be- 
caiise  the  ability  to  read  them  is  an  Implicit 
part  of  the  local  curriculum.  McDonald  and 
Moorman  (1974) ,  for  example,  report  on  a  lo- 
cally developed  test  that  is  used  to  screen 
high-school  students  in  the  Phoenix  Union 
High  School  District.  Some  of  the  items  m 
the  original  pool  measured  the  ability  to 
read  tax  forms.  (It  is  not  clear  from  the  re- 
port whether  these  items  remained  In  the 
final  pool  of  items.) 

The  following  are  suggestions  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  use  the  "Instructions"  as  read- 
ing materials : 

1.  Check  on  your  own  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  "Instructions."  Reread  the  "In- 
structions" and  ask  yourself  If  you  under- 
stand them  well  enough  to  "teach"  them. 
You  may  also  want  to  check  on  yovir  com- 
prehension by  taking  the  test  described  In 
the  Second  Pilot  Study.  A  free  copy  of  this 
test  and  an  answer  key  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  this  writer. 

If  you  find  that  you  are  not  comfortable 
with  the  "Instructions,"  consider  \ising  the 
"Instructions  for  Preparing  Short  Form 
1040A,"  which  are  much  shorter  and  less 
difficult  conceptually  than  the  "Instructions 
for  Form  1040."  You  may  also  find  It  helpful 
to  take  a  course  on  tax  preparation.  In  some 
communities,  such  courses  are  offered  at 
local  colleges  for  a  small  fee. 

2.  Consider  whether  your  students  are 
ready  to  use  the  "Instructions"  as  reading 
materials.  The  results  of  the  Pilot  Study  sug- 
gest that  your  students  should  have  at  least 
ninth  or  tenth  grade  reading  skills  before 
attempting  to  work  through  the  instructions. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  Second  Pilot  Study 
indicates  that  the  results  of  the  First  Pilot 
Study  may  underestimate  the  difficulty  of 
these  materials.  A  good  way  to  check  on 
whether  your  students  are  ready  for  the 
"Instructions"  is  to  administer  to  them  the 
test  described  in  the  Second  Pilot  Study. 
Students  who  mark  between  60  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  items  correctly  probably  are  ready 
to  begin  Instruction  using  the  "Instructions." 

3.  Stress  to  the  pupils  that  you  are  ap- 
proachmg  the  "Instructions"  as  reading  ma- 
terials— that  you  will  help  them  get  mean- 
ing from  the  printed  materials  but  that  you 
may  not  know  how  IRS  and  the  courts  have 
Interpreted  some  of  the  provisions  in  them. 
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It  is  important  to  do  this  because  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  tax  laws,  as  stated  in 
the  directions,  are  vague.  For  example,  the 
"Instructions"  say  that  "You  can  deduct  the 
cost  of  incidental  repairs,  including  labor 
(but  not  the  value  of  your  own  labor),  sup- 
plies, and  other  items,  that  do  not  add  to 
the  value  or  appreciably  prolong  the  life  of 
the  property.  Amounts  spent  to  restore  or 
replace  property  are  not  deductible."  Exactly 
what  Is  considered  an  "Incidental"  repair  Is 
a  matter  of  tax  law  and  probably  Is  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  typical  reading  teacher.  It 
may  be  an  Interesting  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise, however,  to  have  students  Identify  vague 
passages  and  seek  clarification  of  them  from 
appropriate  sources.  This  writer  has  found 
IRS  to  be  very  helpful  when  questions  arise 
about  the  directions. 

In  the  long  run  teachers  may  find  that 
the  soundest  and  most  economical  way  to 
improve  students'  ability  to  comprehend  the 
"Instructions"  is  to  encourage  IRS  to  Im- 
prove their  readability.  Teachers  who  use 
the  "Instructions"  as  instructional  materials 
undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  identify  sources 
of  confusion  In  them  and  make  specific  sug- 
gestions for  removing  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion. These  findings  should  be  reported 
directly  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  writer  would  also  like  to  receive  reports 
of  such  findings  since  they  will  help  him  In 
future  studies  of  this  tyjje  of  reading 
abUlty. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxrs- 
kie). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  join  in  commending  the  dLstlnguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  sched- 
uling this  annual  exercise,  which  I  hope 
eventually  will  be  productive. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  observa- 
tions this  year,  if  I  may,  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
I  think  are  most  relevant. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some  sense 
of  deja  vu  that  I  again  join  with  my 
colleagues  this  morning  in  what  hsis  be- 
come an  annual,  but  Important  and 
timely  demonstration  of  support  for  the 
reform  of  our  Federal  tax  laws. 

We  have  for  some  years  scheduled  sim- 
ilar colloquies  in  the  Senate  just  prior 
to  the  date  when  millions  of  Americans 
must  JUe  their  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turns. 

In  April  of  1973,  I  observed  that — 

We  have  a  crisis  over  tax  reform  today  be- 
cause countless  ordinary  men  and  women 
now  realize  that  our  revenue  laws  are  ba- 
sically tmfair. 

Yet  we  did  not  achieve  tax  reform  In 
1973. 

In  April  of  1974, 1  stated: 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  to  repeat  this 
exercise  next  year.  I  hope  that  this  Congress 


will  pass  comprehensive  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion, this  year,  to  make  our  tax  system  truly 
fair. 

Although  1975  did  bring  significant  re- 
forms in  the  treatment  of  taxes  on  oil 
and  gas  revenues,  and  the  Congress  also 
moved  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  for  both 
individual  and  business  taxpayers  to  help 
stimulate  a  stagnant  economy,  we  are 
far  from  achieving  comprehensive  tax 
reform — so  2  years  later  we  again  repeat 
this  exercise. 

We  are  continuing  to  use  the  tax  code 
to  deal  in  a  roundabout  way  with  prob- 
lems that  we  are  unwilling  to  meet  head 
on.  We  have  done  things  through  the 
back  door  which  we  should  have  done 
in  the  open. 

If  we  wanted  to  stimulate  the  rebuild- 
ing of  city  slums,  we  put  rehabilitation 
costs  into  a  special  tax  preference  cate- 
gory. 

If  we  wanted  to  promote  exports  of 
American  goods,  we  devised  disc  legis- 
lation which  benefited  only  those  indus- 
tries that  sell  abroad. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  ends  pursued 
were  wrong.  But  the  means  we  chose 
often  were  ill-considered.  The  result 
was  to  put  money  into  the  wrong  pock- 
ets. This  wasted  very  large  amounts  of 
Federal  revenues  and  permitted  wealthy 
corporations  and  individuals  to  avoid 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
our  Government. 

In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  did 
these  tax  expenditures  receive  the  sys- 
tematic assessment  they  deserved. 

The  congressional  budget  process, 
hopefully,  will  give  greater  visibility  and 
focus  closer  congressional  scrutiny  on 
tax  expenditures. 

Pursuant  to  that  £u;t,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  Uie 
Senate  yesterday  passed  the  first  con- 
current resolution  setting  overall  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  goals  for  fiscal 
1977.  The  resolution  recommends,  as  a 
target,  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  result  in  a  net  increase  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1977  revenue  collections  by 
changes  in  existing  tax  expenditure  and 
related  provisions. 

Tax  expenditures  ai'e  revenue  losses 
that  occur  as  a  result  of  Federal  tax  pro- 
visions that  grant  special  tax  relief  to 
encourage  certain  kinds  of  activities  by 
taxpayers  or  to  aid  taxpayers  in  specM 
circumstances.  These  provisions  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  simultaneous  collection 
of  revenue  and  a  direct  budget  outlay 
of  an  equal  amount  to  those  taxpayers 
who  qualify  for  the  special  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

The  estimated  revenue  losses  associ- 
ated with  tax  expenditures  total  more 
than  $105  billion  for  fiscal  1977.  They 
are  listed  in  the  report  on  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

It  is  as  important  to  control  the  growth 
of  tax  expenditiu'es  as  It  Is  to  control  the 
growth  of  direct  spending  programs. 

Tax  expenditures  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  standards  of  review  as  are 
spending  programs,  if  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process  is  to  have  a  positive 
effect  over  the  complete  spectrum  of  Fed- 
eral budget  management. 

Only  essential  and  efflclmt  n6w  tax 
expenditures  should  be  enacted,  and  only 


essential  and  eCBcIent  eidsting  tax  ex- 
penditures should  be  continued. 

I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that  the  $2 
billion  established  as  a  target  In  yester- 
day's resolution  for  a  reduction  in  tax 
expenditures  Is  proportional  to  the  $8.8 
billion  that  the  resolution  cut  from  con- 
current expenditure  levels  In  direct 
spending. 

One  other  question  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon:  Is  it  achievable,  is  it  possi- 
ble, to  meet  the  $2  billion  target  for  fiscal 
year  1977?  I  believe  it  can  be.  For  exam- 
ple, the  target  would  be  met  If: 

First  The  Senate  accepts  the  major 
revenue  raising  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  tax  bill  or  develops  substitutes  for 
these  provisions,  which  Include  reducing 
disc  ben^ts.  Increasing  the  Impact  of 
the  minimum  tax.  and  enacting  antltaz 
shelter — ^LAL — ^provisions ; 

Second.  The  Senate  holds  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  effective  dates  for  the  major 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill;  and 

Third.  The  Senate  adopts  $0.8  billion 
of  net  reductions  in  the  level  of  tax  ex- 
penditures In  addition  to  those  adopted 
by  the  House. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  raise  an 
estimated  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1977  if 
the  general  January  1.  1976.  effective 
dates  are  maintained.  If  the  Senate  de- 
termines it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
maintain  this  date  for  some  of  the  House- 
passed  provisions,  it  still  could  retain  the 
overall  $1.2  billion  revenue  gain  from  the 
House-passed  bill  by  deferral  imtil  Jan- 
uary 1. 1977,  of  the  effective  dates  of  some 
of  the  revenue  reducing  provisions  it  de- 
cided to  adopt  that  are  in  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  continually  raises 
questions  about  the  wisdcHn  of  accepting 
retroactive  dates  for  the  purpose  of  max- 
imizing the  revenue  Impact  of  tax  ex- 
penditure cuts. 

There  are  substantial  arguments  in 
support  of  holding  the  January  1,  1976 
effective  dates  in  the  Senate  for  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  House-passed  WIL 

In  recent  years,  numerous  major  tax 
increases  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  effective  dates  that  preceded 
their  enactment  by  many  months. 

For  example,  although  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act  was  not  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  until  November  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  late  Decem- 
ber, as  part  of  this  legislation  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  was  repealed  for  prop- 
erty acquired  after  AprU  18,  1969.  8Im- 
llarly,  limitations  on  depi^clatlon 
methods  for  real  estate  investments  were 
made  effective  by  the  Senate  for  prop- 
erties on  which  construction  had  begun 
after  July  25.  1969.  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation. 

Adoption  of  an  effective  date  related 
to  the  first  Treasuiy  or  House  decision 
Indicating  possible  enactment  of  a  pro- 
vision often  is  the  most  appropriate  date 
because  it  precludes  taxpayers  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  current  law  during 
the  period  before  final  enactment. 

Otherwise,  the  activities  Congress  Is 
tr3ring  to  inhibit  by  enacting  stricter  tax 
rules  will  be  accelerated  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  additional  revenues  will  be  lost. 
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Prom  my  point  of  view  public  notice  of 
the  Initial  Treasury  or  House  action  is 
deemed  sufficient  notice  to  taxpayers 
that  transactions  entered  into  after  that 
date  may  be  subject  to  i  icreased  taxes. 

Finally,  with  respect  «  the  enactment 
of  reductions  in  the  levdl  of  tax  expendi- 
tures in  addition  to  thoj  e  adopted  by  the 
House,  there  are  numerous  alternatives 
that  could  be  enacted  to  meet  the  $2 
billion  overall  target. 

To  give  just  one  pjssible  example, 
complete  repeal  effecti/e  July  1,  1976, 
of  the  disc  export  tax  Incentive — a  pro- 
vision seriously  quest ioiied  as  to  its  con- 
tinued need,  its  eflBciercy  in  increasing 
exports,  and  its  high  c  ost — would  raise 
an  additional  $1  billian  in  fiscal  1977 
revenues.  Coupled  with  a  $1.2  billion 
gain  from  the  House-passed  bill,  repeal 
of  this  provision  would  more  than  meet 
the  $2.0  billion  target  set  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

It  can  be  done. 

In  meeting  this  targe  ,,  the  Senate  will 
De  cutting  back  the  reli  itive  level  of  tax 
expenditures  no  mord  proportionally 
than  it  will  be  cutting  back  the  level  of 
direct  spending  if  it  adheres  to  the  tar- 
gets adc^ted  yesterday  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  President,  again,  :  compliment  my 
colleagues  for  scheduUig  this  exercise 
once  again  on  the  day  before  tax  pay- 
ment day  in  1976.  I  hope  that  this  year, 
with  the  increased  viiibility  that  the 
budget  process  can  give  to  this  enormous 
cost  to  the  Treasury,  we  can  begin  to  get 
some  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
reforms  that  we  would  all  like  to  see  in 
our  tax  code.  I  thank  my  colleagues  very 
much  for  accommodati:  ig  theuM^elves  to 
my  tight  schedule,  because  I  know  their 
schedules  are  equally  tght. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  his  stat«  ment.  I  think  all 
of  us  have  been  impre>sed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  year  tl  le  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget  has  addres  ied  itself  to  the 
very  difiQcult,  complex  issue  of  defense 
spending.  This  year,  1  is  prepared  to 
take  on  what  I  think  s  an  even  more 
complex  and  difficult  cl  tallenge.  That  Is 
the  area  of  tax  expenditures.  As  we  saw 
yesterday,  we  were  able  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  ccmimittee  recom- 
mendation for  a  $2  billion  reduction  In 
tax  spending.  j 

I  salute  the  chalrm^  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  f  of  commltdng  the 
Senate  to  going  on  recotd  for  a  $2  billion 
reduction  in  terms  of  ta^  expenditures.  I 
look  forward  to  working  Iwlth  him  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thsJDk  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  approved  a  $400  billion 
budget  yesterday.  Tax  expenditures  are 
$105  billion,  lliat  $105  billion  represents 
the  extent  to  which  th*  tax  burden  has 
been  shifted  in  a  major  Way  to  other  tax- 
payers to  support  that!  direct  spending 
budget  This  is  an  imdortant  consider- 
ation. I  think  we  should  make  that  clear. 
Senator  Hollings  has  pointed  out,  and  I 
think  he  will  in  his  statmnent  this  morn- 
ing, the  extent  to  which  itax  expenditures 
have  grown  at  aerate  at  least  parallel  to 
the  growth  of  the  direc^  Federal  budget. 

Again,  I  compllmtot  toy  colleagues. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  something  to  say  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  others  in  complimenting  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  on  attacking  this 
problem  of  tax  expenditures  directly.  I 
think  only  by  setting  ourselves  a  target 
will  we  ever  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

The  problem  really  is  that  over  a  gen- 
eration, certain  artificial  deductions  have 
been  allowed.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  defines  those  as  deductions 
that  "do  not  accurately  reflect  current 
expenditures."  I  would  like  to  mention 
them  as  an  example  of  the  erosion  of  the 
tax  base  which  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  and  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts convened  this  colloquy. 

For  example,  in  1960,  corporate  taxes 
represented  35  percent  of  Federal  reve- 
nues. In  1975,  they  represented  14  per- 
cent of  Federal  revenues.  This  erosion  is 
due  to  artificial  deductions  intended  to 
induce  economic  behavior  but  which,  by 
and  large,  distort  economic  behavior.  I 
have  already  introduced  three  amend- 
ments and  upon  return  from  the  recess, 
I  shall  introduce  a  fourth  that,  if  en- 
acted, would  raise  a  total  of  $15  billion. 
So  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  to  eat 
away  at  this  tax  expenditure  situation. 

Just  briefly,  the  first  amendment  elim- 
inates DISC  which  would  raise  a  billion 
and  a  half  right  there.  What  does  DISC 
do?  DISC  gives  a  special  one-half  tax 
rate  to  companies  which  export.  Export- 
ers get  this  special  rate  as  an  incentive 
irrespective  of  whether  they  exported 
before  or  not.  It  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  real  reason  for 
our  export  increases. 

Furthermore,  although  some  people 
like  to  say  that  DISC  creates  jobs,  most 
economic  opinion  that  I  have  run  into 
says  it  does  quite  the  reverse,  because  if 
we  export  more,  imports  will  gradually, 
over  a  period  of  time,  equal  them.  And 
what  do  we  import?  We  import  the  labor- 
intensive  items  such  as  automobiles, 
electronic  instrumentation,  and  the  like, 
which  costs  us  jobs  domestically. 

I  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  major 
unions,  who  obviously  are  interested  in 
Jobs,  oppose  DISC. 

So  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  getting 
us  all  together.  I  compliment,  again,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
and  others  who  are  joining  in  this  effort, 
because  I  believe  that  if  we  show  deter- 
mination and  enough  of  us  join  in,  we 
can  reintroduce  a  sense  of  equity  into  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  we  do 
not  do  it.  we  are  going  to  lose  such  little 
trust  SIS  the  American  people  may  now 
have  In  their  various  government  offi- 
cials. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  issues. 

I  hope  to  be  able,  in  my  comments 
later,  to  develop  a  little  bit  further  on 
this  trend  in  tax  expenditures,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  Budget  and  also  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  are  those 
who  say,  "Well,  you  have  your  list  of 
amendments  for  tax  reform,  other  Sen- 
ators have  theirs.  But  reform  is  only  what 
51  Senators  say  it  is."  The  Senator  has 
heard  that  statement.  I  have  heard  it.  It 
has  been  the  basic  argument  used  to 
avoid  r^orm. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  do  better  than 
that.  We  ought  to  set  a  three-tier  cri- 
terion for  tax  expenditures.  I  shall  de- 
velop this  later  in  my  remarks,  but  ba- 
sically it  goes  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  decide  whether 
a  particular  pubUc  purpose  justifies  any 
Federal  aid  at  alL  We  ought  to  consider 
any  matter  which  falls  within  the  tax  ex- 
penditure category  on  that  basis.  Within 
our  national  priorities  for  limited  Fed- 
eral funds,  is  this  an  activity  that  Federal 
funds  should  support? 

Then,  If  we  agree  that  it  does,  we  go  to 
the  second  test,  which  asks.  Is  it  better  to 
provide  aid  through  direct  appropriations 
or  through  tax  expenditures?  There  may 
be  some  important  instances  where  we 
ought  to  use  tax  expenditures  in  order  to 
avoid  governmental  intrusion  or  bu- 
reaucracy. I  do  not  oppose  all  tax  ex- 
penditures. For  some,  tiiere  is  an  ade- 
quate Justification.  But  others  are  waste- 
ful and  inefficient.  In  many  cases,  I  sus- 
pect, we  shall  find  that  current  tax  ex- 
penditures are  much  less  effective  than 
direct  expenditures. 

But  if  we  agree  that  a  tax  expenditure 
is  appropriate,  we  go  to  the  third  test, 
which  asks.  Are  the  tax  benefits  distrib- 
uted fairly  among  individuals  and 
businesses? 

If  we  use  these  three  tests,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  analyze  any  tax  expendi- 
tiire  and  see  whether  it  can  be  Justified. 
That  is  quite  a  bit  different  from  saying 
that  tax  reform  is  whatever  51  Senators 
say  it  is.  These  are  basic  principles  we 
can  apply. 

Will  the  Senator  comment  about 
whether  that  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
way  to  proceed,  as  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  this  body  focus  on  the  is- 
sue of  tax  reform  and  tax  justice  over 
the  next  few  weeks? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  that  is 
exactly  the  way  to  proceed.  Tliat  third 
point  Is  extremely  Irnportant.  If  we  con- 
clude that,  for  some  reason,  we  want  to 
go  the  tax  expenditure  route,  then  we 
have  to  examine  what  the  effect  of  that 
may  be. 

For  example,  let  me  point  out,  as  the 
Senator  is  well  aware,  that  the  natural 
resource  Industries — whether  it  be  tim- 
ber, oil,  coal,  or  the  like — ^have  certain 
specific,  so-called  Incentives,  artificial 
deductions.  Well,  what  does  that  do? 
That  means  that  people  who  are  in  the 
recycling  business  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
So  they  come  in  and  they  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  an  investment 
credit  per  ton  on  recycled  products.  Well, 
this  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

So  we  have  to  say  to  ourselves,  are 
we  going  to  give  the  recyclers  a  credit, 
which  further  erodes  the  tax  base,  and 
then  maybe  there  will  be  a  third  group 
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that  will  need  another  credit  which  will 
further  erode  the  tax  base,  or  do  we  go 
back  to  tax  equality?  Why  do  we  not 
simply  tell  the  natural  resource  people, 
we  are  going  to  put  you  on  the  same  level 
as  the  recycling  people,  and  nobo(^  is 
going  to  have  an  artificial  advantage? 

So  I  would  concur  with  the  Senator's 
remarks  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  we  decide  we  have  to  go  the 
tax  expenditure  route  in  order  to  accom- 
plish social  or  economic  objectives,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  we  should  examine 
it  very  carefully.  Just  look  at  the  situa- 
tion we  have  now.  We  allow  a  $750  ex- 
emption for  the  dependents  of  any  tax- 
payer. 

If  we  were  to  say  to  the  American 
public  that  we  are  going  to  let  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  have  $105  for  every 
dependent  they  have,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  wealthier  people  of 
this  coimtry  to  have  $375  for  every  de- 
pendent they  have,  you  would  have  peo- 
ple outside  of  the  Capitol  steps  right  now 
with  big  signs  and  clubs. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  we  do  when 
we  allow  the  exemption  for  dependents 
because  the  person  in  the  14  percent 
tax  bracket,  who  is  taking  this  exemption 
as  a  deduction,  does  get  14  percent  of 
$750,  which  is  $105,  and  that  is  his  tax 
saving.  That  is  the  money  that  the  Gov- 
ermnent  does  not  collect  from  him  or, 
in  effect,  gives  to  him. 

The  person  in  the  50-percent  bracket, 
who  needs  the  exemption  far  less  than 
the  person  in  the  14-percent  tax  bracket, 
gets  $375  from  the  Government,  and 
there  are  many  other  deductions,  of 
course,  as  we  all  know,  that  produce  the 
same  result  to  give  the  wealthier  tax- 
payer a  bigger  break  than  the  poorer  tax- 
payer. We  should  examine  all  of  those 
deductions  first,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  worthwhile  expendi- 
tures, or  whether  we  can  accomplish  the 
objective  better  through  a  direct  rather 
than  through  an  indirect  route.  Then  we 
should  see  if  we  cannot  make  the  tax  ex- 
penditure itself  more  worthwhile  by  put- 
ting it  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  such  as 
a  tax  credit,  which  would  give  each  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  a  certain  percentage,  say, 
of  his  aUowed  expense  to  be  subtracted 
from  his  actual  tax  bill,  rather  than  de- 
ducted from  his  income. 

If  we  said  to  every  taxpayer  of  the 
country,  "You  can  deduct  $200  from  your 
tax  bill  for  every  dependent  that  you 
have,"  it  would  be  far  more  eqtiitable 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  especially 
If  you  made  that  $200  credit  a  refund- 
able credit  so  that  the  low-income  per- 
son, if  his  tax  bill  were  only  $150,  would 
still  get  a  $50  check  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  response  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  we 
are  now  trying  to  gain  support  for  a 
national  health  insurance  program. 
There  are  a  variety  of  different  ways  of 
approaching  health  insurance.  I  have 
my  view,  the  AMA  has  a  different  view, 
the  hospital  associations  have  their  view. 
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and  the  administration  has  its  view  about 
how  to  deal  with^i^th  insurance. 

But.  at  the  present  time,  we  already 
have  a  health  insurance  program  run 
through  the  IntemaJ  Revenue  Code.  If 
you  itanize  your  deductions,  you  may 
deduct  half  your  insui'ance  premiums  on 
health  up  to  $150,  and  then  you  may 
deduct  anything  over  3  percent  of  your 
income.  U  you  are  In  the  50-.  60-.  or  70- 
percent  bracket  it  means  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  paying  for  70  percent  of  your  hos- 
pitalization or  your  doctors'  fees.  If  you 
are  rich,  if  you  are  wealthy,  if  you 
itemize  your  deductions,  you  have  health 
insurance  that  is  being  paid  for  by  Uncle 
Sam.  But  if  you  don't  itemize  your  de- 
ductions, you  don't  qualify  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code's  national  health 
insurance  program. 

If  you  are  a  working  person,  you  start 
paying  out  that  $1  or  $2  a  week  in  order 
to  repay  the  health  bill,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  there. 

That  program  is  in  effect  today;  that 
is  the  health  insurance  program  that 
is  in  effect  today.  It  covers  a  very  limited 
group  in  our  society.  The  issue  is  basically 
similar  to  the  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  was  making. 
If  we  thought  about  it,  probably  none  of 
us  would  support  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  like  that. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  areas 
which  can  be  enormously  revenue  pro- 
ducing in  terms  of  limiting  tax  expendi- 
tures. Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  talk 
a  little  bit  about  these  later  on  this 
morning. 

But.  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
pointed  out,  this  system  is  riddled  with 
such  situations,  which  have  to  result  in 
the  American  people's  tremendous  frus- 
tration with  the  whole  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

We  had  interrupted  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  earlier. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  suggestion  that  we  ought 
to  develop  a  procedure  which  would  in- 
clude standards  by  which  any  suggested 
tax  expenditure  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
say  loophole,  would  be  considered.  It 
points  up  the  difference  between  that 
suggestion  and  the  way  it  is  hs^pening 
today. 

I  recognize  how  difficult  it  is  to  write 
tax  legislation  and  how  much  trouble 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  have 
in  trying  to  make  substantial  changes  in 
the  tax  laws. 

But  the  fact  is  that  our  Tax  Code  has 
grown  through  the  interjection  of  special 
interest  provisions  as  tax  legislation  is 
written,  and  the  general  public  has  very 
seldom  been  represented  at  tax-legisla- 
tion sessions. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  exert 
some  political  muscle,  have  been  able  to 
add  to  the  Code  from  time  to  time  cer- 
tain concessions  that  have  resulted  in 
what  we  see  here  as  tax  expenditures. 

I  think  we  could  not  do  more  right  now 
than  to  adopt  a  regular  process  as  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts where  every  suggestion  for  any  kind 
of  deviation  from  a  standard  tax  proce- 
dure comes  under  very  close  scrutiny,  to 


consider  whether  It  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  whether  there  is  a  real 
need  and  whether  It  is  the  best  way  to 
address  that  need.  We  can  do  that  much. 
If  we  could  push  the  process  in  that  di- 
rection we  would  be  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  In  this  particular  session. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  return  again  to 
a  subject  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with,  and  that  is  the  absolute  complexity  ' 
of  the  tax  system.  It  Is  a  Frankenstein 
monster  which  has  been  created  that 
virtually  nobody  understands. 

The  taxpayer  tries  his  best  to  comply, 
but  nearly  50  percent  of  our  taxpayers 
now  have  to  seek  help,  professional  help, 
in  preparing  their  returns. 

TTiey  pay  $600  million  a  year  to  pro- 
fessional tax  preparers,  smd  74  percent 
of  the  time  they  are  wrong.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  place  for  the  taxpayer  to  turn. 
We  have  added  a  tax  on  a  tax.  In  effect, 
where  people  have  to  pay  to  get  their 
returns  prepared,  and  then  have  no  as- 
surance that  they  are  prepared  cor- 
rectly. 

I  think  the  complexity  and  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  are  imdeserved  tax 
advantages  has  created  a  tremendous 
lack  of  confidence  among  the  people  In 
our  system  of  government. 

The  people  deserve  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  Congress  focus  Its  atten- 
tion on  this  problem,  to  correct  the  In- 
equities and  simplify,  where  It  Is  pos- 
sible, so  that  we  can  understand  what 
this  whole  matter  of  taxation  Is  all  about. 

I  sield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Cftfollna. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out,  we  reallyix 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  with  all  of  the  at- 
tentlon  that  Is  given  to  other  spending 
programs,  why  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give  the  same  hard  look  to  all  the  spend- 
ing programs  carried  out  through  the 
ta^t  laws. 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  Mr.  Pxvsident,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  others  Interested  in  tax 
reform. 

I  think.  In  addition  to  my  prtjtaxed  re- 
marks, that  we  ought  to  try  to  put  the 
actions  of  the  Senator  from  liassacfau- 
setts  and  others  Interested  In  this  vital 
area  Into  proper  perspective. 

I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  than 
has  been  afforded  in  the  last  several  days 
when  It  surfaced  that  we  were  working 
in  this  direction. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  immediately  started  solic- 
iting some  of  my  old  friends.  As  a 
former  Governor  of  South  Carolina  from 
1959  to  1963,  we  had  a  real  competition 
with  respect  to  Industrial  development. 
We  tried  to  carpetbag  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  and  anywhere  else  we 
could  find,  to  get  them  to  move  down  to 
owr  State. 

I  got  to  be  on  fairly  good  speaking 
terms  at  least,  with  some  of  the  really 
large  Industries  and  large  multinationals 
and,  if  you  please.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
corporations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  imtil  this 
embargo,  with  the  reinvestment  of  oil 
profits  by  the  Mideast  countries  into  the 
United  States,  we  had.  for  example,  in 
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U.S.  investments,  bill  Igns  of  dollars  be- 
yond our  shores  in  foreign  countries, 
about  $10  billion  in  tqis  country,  and  we 
Iiave  over  one-tenth,  kpproximately  $1.5 
billion  in  my  State  of  tSouth  Carolina. 

The  approach  used  by  each  one  of 
these  conx)rate  chaittnen  or  presidents 
that  have  come  to  ny  ofQce,  has  been 
that  somehow  t^e  X5.i  I.  Senate,  and  this 
particular  group  in  this  colloquy,  are 
anticorporation  on  oul  to  get  somebody. 

I  have  tried  to  allsy  those  fears  and 
bring  the  matter  intc  reality  by  telling 
them  about  the  budi  et  process,  which 
unfortunately,  they  ar  j  not  aware  of. 

I  will  never  forget  the  President  of 
the  United  States  baci  c  in  November  and 
December,  just  last  yei  ir,  when  the  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmittee  in  Finance 
went  over  with  this,  saying  that  I  am 
not  going  to  sign  uiless  you  commit 
ahead  of  time  a  tax  ex,  t,  which  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  longer.  T  le  President  him- 
self, a  former  Membei  of  the  House,  had 
not  been  able,  with  al\  his  particular  re- 
sponsibilities, to  keep  UP  with  this  partic- 
ular development.        I 

There  is  an  age-old 
vision  that  revenue  m^ 
the  House,  that  we  i 
nothing  whatsoever 
waited  for  Wilbur  to 
vember  and  Decembe 
mad  scramble.  We  ha 
holidays,  we  had  the 
and  we  did  our  very 
tire  tax  picture  into 
period.  It  was  always 
long  and  they  would 
complete  confusion. 

For  the  first  time 
does  have  a  responsibility  under  the 
budget  process  of  lool  ing  at  tax  spend- 
ing. And  what  do  we  fii  id? 

We  find,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts said,  and  thi  charts  displayed 
on  the  Senate  floor  stiow,  when  I  first 
came  here  in  1966,  the  1967  appropria- 
tions, or  the  revenue  spending  budget 
that  I  voted  on,  was  rl  fht  at  $150  billion. 

That  has  grown  fror  1 1967  to  where  we 
are  now  fighting  off  that  $413  billion 
budget,  or  a  growth  of  about  146  percent. 

But  equally,  the  taxj  spending,  the  tax 
expenditures,  have  gor  e  from  $36.7  to  $38 
billion  at  that  time,  td  over  $101  billion, 
which  was  the  estimat ;  made  earlier  this 
year.  Now  it  looks  to  t  e  around  $105  bil- 
lion, under  the  current  policy,  a  growth  of 
176  percent  and  has  outgrown  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Tax  spending.  Loop!  loles.  I  am  think- 
ing now  of  our  mayo  s  and  the  inner- 
city  problems.  I  am  th  nking  of  our  Gov- 
ernors looking  for  revt  nue  sharing.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  effort  >  they  have  made 
at  the  local  level  by  su  >stantial  increases 
in  taxes  and  revenues. 

We  at  the  Federal  1<  vel  remember  the 
exceptions  at  the  enq  of  1968. 

President  Johnson,  In  addition  to  the 
$5  billion  cut  we  effected  in  December 

1968.  put  in  a  surtax  wnlch  took  effect  in 

1969.  President  Nixoi  continued  that 
with  respect  to  trying  io  revive  the  econ- 
omy. We  relnstituted  Investment  tax 
credit.  We  relnstitutid  that  and.  of 
course,  last  year  did  a\  ray  with  oU  deple- 
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tlon.  But  people  say.  "That  Increased  my 
taxes." 

We  all  know,  tmd  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  was  a  real  entity  in  the 
event,  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  cut 
off  subsidizing  windfall  profits. 

The  companies  themselves  without  oil 
depletion  have  made  far  more  this  last 
year  than  the  previous  year.  So,  in  es- 
sence, we  have  not  increased  taxes,  but 
increased  the  loopholes,  as  a  Budget 
Committee  and  as  the  Senate,  finally 
bringing  this  into  focus  with  irresponsi- 
bility, a  $500  billion  budget,  with  $400 
billion  in  direct  revenue  spending,  and 
another  $100  billion  over  here  in  tax 
spending. 

We  do  not  think  that  tax  expenditures 
should  be  ignored  and  hence  we  required 
under  our  budget  resolution,  passed  on  a 
3-to-l  vote  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the 
Finance  Committee,  despite  the  state- 
ments of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  just  $2  billion  of  that  $105  bil- 
lion. Senator  Long  was  sayhig  we  never 
get  those  reductions  through  and.  of 
course,  we  were  pointing  out  that  the 
matter  of  eliminating  tax  deferrals  and 
the  reduction  of  the  oil  tax  credit,  some 
of  those  matters  passed  by  overwhelming 
votes  in  the  Senate  in  1974  and  1975. 
and  hence  could  just  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  again. 

I  could  go  on.  I  want  to  share  my  time 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  Hart)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  others  who  are  waiting. 

We  could  go  into  the  domestic  inter- 
national sales  operation,  which  is  an  em- 
barrassment. This  very  minute  when  we 
have  corporate  heads  sa3ring,  "Oh,  I  can't 
really  continue  doing  business,  I  will  be 
put  at  a  disadvantage  if  you  repeal 
DISC,"  that  same  corporate  head  is  in 
Geneva  with  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trades,  under  which  we  can- 
not subsidize  exports,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  explain  DISC  which,  in  essence, 
Mr.  President,  amoimts  to  a  violation  of 
their  GATT  agreement. 

So  there  they  are,  trying  to  defend  it. 
Here,  they  ask  for  a  continuation,  and 
out  there,  $108  billion  in  exports  last 
year,  in  1975,  and  less  than  $500  million 
in  sales  can  be  attributed  to  this  par- 
ticular measure  which  in  1972  we  said 
would  cost  the  Treasury  $200  million. 

It  is  growing  at  a  rate  where  this  year 
it  will  amount  to  $1.5  billion. 

They  come  before  the  Congress  sajdng 
"50  percent  of  my  exports  were  through 
DISC.  I  put  in  this  subsidy  and  took 
advantage  to  the  tune  of  $9  million  on 
my  tax  return,  but  it  did  not  affect  what- 
ever the  export  policies  and  voliunes  of 
Caterpillar.  Inc." 

We  could  go  down  the  list  and  pick  up 
$11/2  billion  in  tax  expenditure  reduc- 
tions from  items  already  voted  on. 

I  am  trj^lng  to  emphasize  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  not  out  to  get  ttie 
corporations.  This  is  an  unfortimate 
charge.  When  we  went  to  offshore  drill- 
ing, we  were  putting  that  where  every 
President,  time  after  time,  never  gave 
a  happy  hurrah  what  was  on  the  offshore. 


He  waited  imtil  the  end  of  the  year, 
called  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
said.  "I  have  to  balance  the  budget,  can 
you  pick  me  up  $2  billion,  $4  billion,  or 
$8  billion?"  And  he  put  it  on  to  help 
balance  the  budget. 

Now  we  are  into  a  finite  problem.  We 
have  limited  suppUes.  We  have  to  have 
a  new  approach.  But  when  we  tried  to 
institute  it,  again,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce went  in  and  said,  "Oh,  you  knew 
those  kookie  environmentalists,  those 
crazy  Governors,  they  don't  want  the 
offshore  reserves  of  the  United  States." 

Absolutely  false.  The  Governor  of 
Delaware  endorsed  it,  but  they  were  try- 
ing to  go  ahead  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  in  tax  reform. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  with  other 
Government  programs,  the  point  being 
that  we  are  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
one-fifth  of  that  responsibility,  that  $100 
billion  out  there  that  hemorrhages  the 
revenue  system.  It  really  puts  it  out  of 
kilter  and  to  a  disadvantage. 

All  the  domestic  corporation  paying  at 
the  48  percent  rate  has  to  do  is  get  a 
sharp  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  incorpo- 
rate a  foreign  subsidiary  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  has  become  a  part  of  the  hem- 
orrhage. 

We  are  trying  to  stop  that  and  equal- 
ize our  system  and  bring  about  Just  that, 
tax  equity  imder  our  tax  system  and  the 
reform  and  procedures  in  this  particular 
responsibility. 

It  is  not  a  wild  group  let  loose  on  the 
Senate  fioor  that  passed  oil  depletion  last 
year  and  now  wants  to  nm  all  the  rest 
of  the  corporations  out  of  business.  We 
are  for  private  enterprise,  the  profit  in- 
centive, but  we  are  for  the  fair  competi- 
tiveness of  this  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate that  we  take  the  floor  today  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  tax  reform.  April 
15  marks  the  last  day  on  which  most  tax 
returns  can  be  filed  for  the  calendar  year 
1975. 

By  then,  over  128  million  tax  returns 
wUl  have  been  flled.  yielding  revenues  to 
the  Government  in  excess  of  $217  biUlon. 
^.  For  the  vast  majority  of  people  flltog 
returns  the  amount  that  tliey  pay  in 
taxes  reflects  a  significant  part  of  their 
earnings,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they 
be  able  to  ask  how  their  money  will  be 
spent. 

The  Senate  has  Just  completed  action 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  included  therein 
is  a  $2  billion  target  reduction  for  tax 
expenditures,  the  money  that  does  not 
get  collected  because  of  tax  exemptions 
or  other  preferences.  While  we  have  not 
addressed  this  area  before,  it  is  a  potent 
aspect  of  Federal  spending.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  agreed  upon  an 
outlay  figure  of  $412.6  bUlion,  creating  a 
Federal  deficit  of  $50.2  billion.  In  the 
past,  as  the  Congress  has  attempted  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Federal  deficit, 
we  have  looked  exclusively  to  direct  ex- 
penditures and  reductions  therein  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  believe  the 
Budget  Committee  deserves  very  high 
marks  for  its  actions  this  year  and  last 
year  in  controlling  direct  expenditures. 

However,  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
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we  have  addressed  the  question  of  tax 
expend!  tiures. 

Prom  a  1971  figure  of  $51.7  biUion,  tax 
expenditures  have  escalated  to  an  esti- 
mated $105  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  it  is  projected  that  lost  revenues 
through  tax  expenditures  will  increase  to 
$150  biUion  by  1981. 

This  represents  a  significant  share  of 
total  Federal  expenditures  in  terms  of 
the  $412.6  billion  outlay  and  consequent- 
ly deserves  our  attention. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  a 
publication  entitled  "Budget  Options  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977,"  has  listed  over  82  tax 
exijenditure  items  currently  permitted 
under  Federal  law. 

It  is  these  82  items  which  comprise 
the  estimated  $105  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977  tax  expenditures,  and  it  is  modi- 
fication of  a  few  of  these  items  which 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  $2  billion 
target  reduction.  That  is  the  goal  of 
tax  reform,  as  I  see  it,  for  this  Congress, 

In  late  1975,  the  House  passed  HJl. 
10612  which  would  raise  at  least  $1.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  through  tax 
reform.  Among  other  measures,  the 
House  has  approved  a  reduction  in 
DISC  benefits  and  strengthening  of  the 
minimum  tax  provisions,  and  it  has  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  tax  shelters,  at- 
tempting to  restrict  their  use.  Even  if 
the  Senate  were  to  alter  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  would  re- 
tain at  least  $1  billion  of  the  House's 
provisions.  Further,  in  areas  such  as 
DISC  and  deferral  of  foreign  tax,  the 
Senate  could  raise  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion. For  example,  the  Senate  could 
eliminate  the  DISC  provisions  complete- 
ly, using  the  same  House  effective  date, 
and  raise  an  additional  $1  billion  over 
the  House  action. 

In  1975,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  24,  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
deferral  of  tax  on  foreign  income  of 
U.S.  corporations.  If  we  were  to  pass  this 
provision  again  this  year  and  enact  it. 
we  would  raise  an  additional  $.4  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  Also  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1975  was  a  proposal  to  reduce 
the  foreign  oil  Income  tax  credit  to  a  24 
percent  rate.  Were  the  Senate  to  pass 
that  provision  again  this  year  and  if  It 
were  to  be  enacted,  we  could  raise  as 
much  as  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Expanding  upon  the  House-passed  bill, 
the  House  has  lowered  the  exemption  to 
the  minimum  tax  to  $20,000.  If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  lower  that  to  $10,000  and  if 
the  Senate  were  to  include  corporations 
under  the  minimum  tax,  we  could  raise 
at  least  an  additional  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

These  suggestions  merely  skim  the 
surface  of  the  possible  proposals,  which 
are  being  discussed  and  which  have  been 
suggested  on  many  occasions  as  methods 
of  reforming  our  present  tax  code.  But, 
this  mere  skimming  of  the  surface  comes 
up  with  over  $.4  billion  in  potential  tax 
revenues,  making  the  budget  resolution 
target  of  $2  billion  seem  relatively  easy 
to  achieve. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  two  of  the 
provisions  which  I  have  cited  as  especi- 
ally ripe  for  repeal,  namely  the  DISC 


provisions  and  the  deferral  of  tax  oo 

foreign  income. 

Originally  adopted  as  part  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1971,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
DISC  was  to  stimulate  exports  and  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  domestic 
manufacturing  versus  manufacturing 
through  foreign  subsidiaries.  From  small 
beginnings  the  revenue  loss  from  this 
provision  has  sksrrocketed  to  an  esti- 
mated $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  and, 
according  to  several  studies,  the  overall 
impact  of  DISC  in  stimulating  exports 
has  been  small  in  comparison  to  this 
revenue  loss.  Granted,  we  have  increased 
our  exports  since  1971,  but  it  is  agreed  by 
many  that  the  increase  is  due  more  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  world- 
wide infiation  than  to  the  DISC  provi- 
sions. 

As  a  proposal  to  allow  small  companies 
to  set  up  export  capabilities  and  thus 
create  more  domestic  jobs,  DISC  in  my 
view  has  failed  and  should  be  repealed. 
Regardless  of  how  you  argue  the  num- 
bers, the  DISC  proposal  is  responsible  for 
at  the  most  one  half  to  one  biUion  dollars 
in  export  increases.  This  is  clearly  a  small 
percentage  of  total  domestic  exports 
which  amoimted  to  $108  billion  for  1975. 
Further,  as  a  report  of  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  on  tax  expenditures  indi- 
cates, the  vast  majority  of  DISC  revenues 
go  to  the  large  multinational  corpora- 
tions, who  would  have  exported  with  or 
without  DISC.  For  example,  72  percent 
of  the  net  DISC  income  went  to  186  com- 
panies with  gross  assets  in  excess  of  $250 
million  and  over  44  percent  went  to  28 
large  companies.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment recently  assessed  the  distribution  of 
DISC  income  by  size  of  corporation  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISC'S  NET  INCOME  BY  SIZE  OF  PARENT 
CORPORATION 


DISC'S 

reporting  net  Income 

Asset  size  of 
shareholder 
(million) 

Number 

Amount 
(millions) 

Percentage 

of  net 

income 

Returns  with  asset 
size  information 

1,510 

$1,285.0 

100.0 

Under  $1 

plunder  $10 

$10  under $50.... 
J50  under  $100... 
$100  under  $250.. 
$250  or  more 

231 
539 
336 
98 
120 
188 

23.8 
66.2 
80.3 
42.5 
154.5 
921.7 

1.9 
4.8 
6.2 
3.3 
12.0 
7L7 

Source:  Treasury  Report,  Table  4-4. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  shows  that  by  far 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  DISC  in- 
come is  going  to  the  large  corporations, 
not  to  the  small  ones  for  which  the  pro- 
posal was  originally  Intended. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  export  sales 
have  been  in  computers,  jets  and  other 
aircraft,  nuclear  reactors,  and  grain 
such  as  wheat. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  DISC  benefits 
either  encoiutiged  these  sales  or  reduced 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  being  sold. 

Mr.  Lee  Morgan,  president  of  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  candidly  revealed  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 


July  21,  1975,  that  his  corporation's 
overseas  sales  have  benefited  tremen- 
dously f  ran  the  DISC  provisions  but  that 
none  of  their  export  acticHis  have  been 
encouraged  by  these  provisions.  I  quote: 
I  would  Uke  to  say  In  aU  candor  that 
alttiough  50.2  percent  of  Caterpillar's  sales 
were  outside  tlie  United  States  last  year 
and  we  did  benefit  from  DISC  to  the  extent 
of  about  $9  million  on  our  tax  bill,  a  Agun 
that  Is  put  In  our  statement,  I  am  not 
really  sure  that  we  did  anything  extra  In 
order  to  generate  additional  exports,  so  that 
I  suspect  that  I  agree  with  one  of  Mr.  Boss' 
contentions  that  not  much  has  hi^ipened, 
at  least  at  our  company,  In  order  to  earn  the 
tax  deferral  that  has  come  from  DISC. 

At  the  time  it  was  enacted,  DISC  was 
intended  to  create  domestic  Jobs  through 
stimulating  exports.  A  recent  House  Bud- 
get Committee  estimate,  using  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data,  indicates  that  a 
$400  million  increase  in  exports,  assum- 
ing it  was  entirely  due  to  DISC,  created 
15,960  new  jobs  in  1974. 

If  we  had  taken  the  $1.5  billion  in  lost 
DISC  revenues  and  appUed  them  throu^ 
other  direct  programs  such  as  defense, 
health  or  education,  we  would  have 
created  many,  many  more  jobs  than  the 
15,000  created  by  DISC. 

The  second  corporate  loophole  which 
I  feel  should  be  plugged  Is  the  deferral 
of  foreign  income  provision.  While  the 
DISC  provisions  are  not  stimulating  ex- 
ports or  creating  as  many  dcHnestic  Jobs 
as  we  would  like,  the  deferral  of  foreign 
income  provision  is  actually  reducing  do- 
mestic jobs  and  encouraging  jobs  abroad. 
In  a  report  commissioned  by  the  State 
Department  and  written  by  Robert 
Frank  and  Richard  Freeman  of  Cornell 
University,  these  professors  conclude 
that  most  foreign  investment  directly 
displaces  d(Hnestic  investment  and 
therefore  results  in  a  loss  of  American 
jobs. 

In  1970,  for  example,  they  attribute  a 
net  loss  of  160,000  Jobs  to  overseas  In- 
vestment by  United  States  based  multi- 
national corporations.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Senate  has  already  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  end  this  provision,  but 
unfortunately  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee revised  the  provision  somewhat,  but 
did  not  eliminate  it,  so  we  must  act  again. 
The  deferral  on  foreign  income  provision 
encourages  the  United  States  corpora- 
tions to  set  up  foreign  subsidiaries  solely 
to  gain  a  tax  advantage.  Further,  It  en- 
courages the  corporations  to  keep  these 
foreign  earnings  abroad  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  XJjB.  taxation 
thereon.  The  arguments  for  ending  this 
preference  are  strong  and  In  my  view 
persuasive. 

Tha  deferral  preference  discriminates 
against  U.S.  companies  which  operate 
abroad  through  a  branch  operation,  be- 
cause their  foreign  Income  Is  subject  to 
full  U.S.  taxation  on  a  current  basis.  By 
going  through  the  formality  of  forming 
subsidary  corporation  to  engage  in  ex- 
actiy  the  same  activities,  a  U.S.  cor- 
poration avoids  U.S.  taxation  on  the  for- 
eign operation  until  the  income  is  actu- 
ally distributed— If  it  ever  is— In  the 
form  of  dividends.  There  may  be  sound 
business  reasons  for  a  company  to  de- 
cide whether  to  operate  abroad  through 
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corpora  ted  abroad, 
8.  taxation  on  its 
e,    regardless    of 
naged  and  con- 
States  and  is  in 
of  the  parent  cor- 
s.  In  a  number  of 


subject  directly  to 
ation  whether  or 
e  repatriated, 
rral  is  a  less  ex- 


a  branch  or  subsldlai  y,  but  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  tliat  the  tax  result 
should  differ  depen^g  on  which  de- 
cision is  made. 

Proponents  of  tax  Idef erral  argue  that 
the  United  States  mu  st  continue  deferral 
because  other  counti  es  do  not  tax  their 
corporations  current!  v  on  foreign  opera- 
tions. However,  in  ret  lity,  direct  taxation 
is  consistent  with  international  tax  prin 
ciples.  Deferral  is  avajilable  in  the  United 
States  because  we  treat  the  place  of  in- 
corporation as  the  sjole  test  for  deter- 
mining the  corporate  nationality.  Thus, 
if  a  corporation  Is 
it  is  not  subject  to 
foreign    source    Inc 
the  fact  that  It  is 
trolled  from  the  Unl 
effect  an  integral  pa: 
p)oratlon's  U.S.  bxisin 
other  Industrialized  Countries,  corpora- 
tions which  are  managed  and  controlled 
within  their  jiorlsdictions  are  treated  as 
domestic  corporations  for  purposes  of 
income  taxes  and  an 
domestic  corporate 
not  overseas  profits 
Elimination  of  de 
treme  measure  than  the  direct  taxation 
employed  by  these  other  countries.  No 
deferral  simply  requli  es  the  U.S.  share- 
holder in  the  foreign  corporation  to  in- 
clude directly  its  shai  e  of  that  corpora- 
tion's income  in  the  shareholder's  In- 
come for  the  tax  year  in  question.  Thus, 
the   fact   is   that   otier   countries   tax 
foreign  operations  by  their  corporations 
more  strictly  than  the  United  States,  not 
less. 

The  present  tax  d;f erral  rules  drive 
investanent  capital  cut  of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  ability  to  defer  U.S. 
taxes  clearly  increases  the  U.S.  in- 
vestor's after-tax  ratf  of  return  in  any 
case  in  which  foreign  tax  rates  are  lower 
than  U.S.  tax  rates,  the  existence  of 
deferral  Is  an  encouragement  to  U.S. 
investment  abroad.  Ttie  recent  proposed 
amendments  in  the  t^  law  to  eliminate 
so-called  nmaway  pl^nt  operations  rec- 
ognized the  most  flagrant  problem  of 
the  U.S.  capital  flight  but  the  problem  is 
much  broader  and  a  complete  end  to 
deferral  is  the  only  solution. 

Continuance  of  def  e  rral  Is  Inconsistent 
with  our  efforts  to  stimulate  domestic 
capital  formation,  i^en  capital  Is 
invested  in  the  United  States  both  the 
profit  from  the  operanons  and  the  taxes 
which  the  United  States  Imposes  on 
those  profits  stay  within  the  UJ3.  eco- 
nomic system,  continuing  to  benefit  U.S. 
citizens.  However,  wlkh  foreign  Invest- 
ment, profits  left  ahp-oad  by  the  U.S. 
Investor  to  the  foreign  government  are 
a  permanent  loss  as  far  as  U.S.  capi- 
tal sources  are  concerned.  This  has  the 
result  of  reducing  U.S.  capital  resources, 
decreasing  national  it  come,  and  in  t\im 
has  the  effect  of  both  eliminating  U.S. 
jobs  and  reducing  t^e  labor  share  of 
national  income.  This  is  especially  intol- 
erable when  unemplosfment  continues  at 
over  7  percent  and  wjrkers  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  keep  Incomes  apace  with 
Inflation. 

Tlie  case  for  ending  deferral  Is  very 
convincing.  It  makes 
makes  economic  sense 


tax  sense,  and  It 


Tax  expenditure  reform  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  budget  process,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  will,  this  year,  begin  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  spending.  I  urge  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  budget  resolution's  $2 
billion  target  and  report  a  tax  reform 
bill  to  the  floor  this  year  which  hits  the 
mark. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
giilshed   Senator   from   Colorado    (Mr. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
As  he  has  pointed  out,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  projected  Federal  outlays  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  spent  through 
special  provisions  of  our  tax  laws  called 
tax  preferences,  shelters,  exemptions, 
credits,  deductions,  exclusions,  and  other 
forms  of  what  are  loosely  categorized  as 
"tax  expenditures"  that  v;e  are  discuss- 
ing this  morning.  That  figure  amounts  to 
over  $100  billion  in  lost  revenue,  and  rep- 
resents a  part  of  the  Federal  budget 
which  has  been  growing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  direct  forms  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  issue  of  tax  expenditures  is  par- 
ticularly important  because  Congress  has 
no  established  means  of  controlling  this 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  even 
more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  tax  ex- 
penditures are  often  the  most  costly 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  ever  devised 
by  this  body. 

Taxpayers  who  resent  the  waste  of 
their  tax  dollars  in  unsound  or  ineffec- 
tive Government  programs  should  be 
just  as  anxious  to  bring  this  invisible 
form  of  Federal  spending  imder  control. 
In  a  year  when  Congress  is  testing  its 
ability  to  apply  comprehensive  budgetary 
order  to  Federal  spending,  this  crucial 
part  of  the  budget  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Experience  that  all  are  aware  of  has 
amply  shown  that  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  though  the  tax  system 
often  results  in  gross  misuse  of  tax  dol- 
lars. Tax  programs  that  are  designed  to 
serve  a  specific  economic  or  social  ef- 
fort seldom  prove  to  be  ihe  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  addressing  the  need.  If 
the  criterion  of  effectiveness  alone  were 
applied  to  each  tax  expenditure  program, 
few  would  survive. 

But  there  are  other  problems.  Tax 
subsidies  distort  the  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden,  and  contribute  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  free  marketplace.  Tax 
shelters  permit  a  growing  number  of 
wealthy  individuals  to  escape  tax  lia- 
bility totally. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  an  individual 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  has  an  in- 
come of  some  5  to  10  times  my  own.  In- 
dicated to  me  that  he  will  pay  in  calen- 
dar 1975  almost  no  taxes  whatsoever  be- 
cause of  these  various  shelters  and  loop- 
holes. 

Both  Individuals  and  corporations  are 
taxed  at  widely  varying  effective  rates 
thanks  to  the  complex  maze  of  business 
tax  preference  programs,  which  often  do 
not  serve  the  public  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  are  coxmterproductlve. 

If  the  Oovenunent  Is  to  subsidize  the 
activities  that  these  programs  are  cre- 
ated to  encourage,  then  it  should  do  so 
In  an  open  and  fiscally  soimd  manner. 


The  taxpayer  shoiild  realize  that  his  tax 
dollar  spent  by  the  Government  to  pay 
for  someone  ^e's  tax  break  Is  coming 
out  of  his  pocket  just  as  surely  as  the  dol- 
lar that  goes  Into  a  welfare  check.  Con- 
gress should  at  least  let  him  know  how 
those  dollars  are  now  being  "spent." 

This  form  of  Federal  subsidization 
often  means  that  we  end  up  spending 
money  long  after  the  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing the  subsidy  have  disappeared.  Or 
even  worse,  we  allow  programs  to  con- 
tinue which  were  unsound  In  the  first 
place. 

Part  of  our  consideration  of  tax  re- 
form should  include  the  periodic  review 
of  tax  expenditures. 

If  we  cannot  abolish  those  expendi- 
tures entirely,  then  I  believe  we  ought  to 
establish  mechanisms  for  periodically 
forcing  the  Congress  to  review  that  tax 
expenditure  program.  At  Uie  present 
time,  no  mechanism  whatsoever  exists 
for  that  purpose. 

We  should  impose  definite  termination 
dates  on  tax  expenditures.  The  bulk  of 
special  tax  provisions  carry  no  termi- 
nation clauses.  While  a  niunber  have 
undergone  certain  revisions — mostly  very 
minor  ones — only  a  handful  of  Uie  spe- 
cial sections  of  the  tax  code  which  have 
been  once  enacted  have  been  actually 
terminated.  In  all,  very  few  have  \mder- 
gone  thorough  congressional  review. 

By  using  termination  dates,  tax  pro- 
grams would  face  mandatory  review. 
Within  the  framework  of  detailed  studies 
and  testimony  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  proponents 
would  be  required  to  justify  their  value. 
If  no  review  is  made,  the  program  ends 
automatically.  I  plan  to  offer  a  bill  to 
provide  "simset"  for  tax  expenditures  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpaylng 
public  has  been  promised  meaningful  tax 
reform  for  years,  and  time  after  time 
that  promise  has  been  broken  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  We  owe  It  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  make  tlie  best 
of  this  opportunity  we  have  In  1976  to 
finally  honor  that  commitment. 

I  am  privileged  to  join  today  with  my 
colleagues  In  what  I  believe  Is  a  very  im- 
portant effort  to  bring  this  program  and 
this  very  urgent  need  before  the  tax- 
paying  public  of  this  country  In  April 
of  1976. 

(Mr.  NUNN  assumed  the  chair  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  response  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  Just  last  week  I  had  an 
opportxmlty  to  hear  from  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  an  offhand  discussion  of  what  oppor- 
timlties  there  were  for  real  tax  reform, 
as  I  feel  certain  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolhia,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  have  in  « 
mind. 

The  response  to  this  was  that  it  was  a 
very  poor  chance  for  any  meaningful  re- 
form; that  the  tax  shelters  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  mentioned  are  bas- 
tions of  strength.  The  loopholes  are  be- 
yond description.  When  It  comes  to  try- 
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ing  to  close  them,  we  find  everybody  and 
anybody  up  to  say  they  cannot  be  closed. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  others  here  today 
for  this  colloquy  and  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  hone  In 
on  a  matter  of  particular  interest  to  me 
in  tax  reform,  and  do  it  very  briefiy. 

My  concern  is  the  need  and  the  wishes 
of  our  constituents  for  effective  action  to 
encourage  the  development  of  energy 
sources  that  are  clean,  renewable,  and 
not  subject  to  cartel  control. 

Last  Saturday,  I  received  a  message 
from  my  constituents — a  loud  and  clear 
message.  And  I  wish  to  relay  that  mes- 
sage to  my  colleagues  today. 

The  message  came  to  me  during  a  con- 
ference and  exhibition  on  solar  energy 
that  I  sponsored  at  Memorial  High 
School  in  Manchester,  N.H.  The  confer- 
ence was  open  to  the  public  at  no  charge, 
and  I  invited  solar  energy  companies 
from  all  over  New  England  to  display 
therr  products  and  explain  their  tech- 
nology. 

While  I  have  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  energy,  I  was  surprised 
last  Saturday  to  see  just  how  far  some 
of  these  small  businesses  and  individual 
inventors  have  come.  Some  of  them  al- 
ready have  working,  reliable  solar  energy 
equipment,  and  they  are  putting  It  on 
the  market. 

But  most  of  them  were  also  very  frank 
in  admitting  that  while  their  inventions 
work,  the  equipment  is  still  not  within 
the  price  range  that  the  average  citizen 
can  afford. 

But  I  had  an  even  bigger  surprise  last 
Saturday,  and  therein  lies  the  message 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues. 

I  arrived  at  the  conference  expecting 
to  find  about  200  people  In  attendance.  I 
would  have  been  very  pleased — since  my 
name  was  Involved — to  find  500  or  600 
people  there. 

Yet  when  I  arrived  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  conference  was  to  begin,  the 
hallway  and  exhibition  area  were  already 
filling  up  with  hundreds  of  citizens. 

And  before  the  day  was  over,  nearly 
2,000  people  had  registered  for  the  con- 
ference. 

By  the  standards  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  perhaps 
that  is  not  an  oversized  number;  but 
for  New  Hampshire,  that  turnout  was  a 
surprise. 

No  one  had  offered  these  people  any 
special  Inducements  to  attend. 

No  one  had  promised  that  they  would 
find  an  answer  to  their  high  electricity 
and  fuel  bills. 

All  that  we  had  told  them  was  that  we 
were  holding  a  conference  to  talk  about 
solar  energy. 

And  2,000  pec^le  showed  up. 

The  message  of  that  conference  Is 
clear  to  me — that  now  Is  the  time  for 
us  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  heed  what 
the  people  are  saying.  And  they  want 
to  be  led  out  of  the  energy  mess.  They 
want  to  see  idtematives  to  ever-rising 
oil  costs,  lliey  do  not  like  the  feeling 
that  we  are  imder  the  control  of  a  cartel, 
and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  we  remain 
so  dependent  on  oil. 

Whether  we  support  nuclear  power  or 
not,  It  Is  plain  to  me  that  the  people  of 
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Tos  State  want  the  U.S.  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  solar  energy  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

As  I  said  before,  solar  energy  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  Is  still  expensive. 
But,  in  time,  mass  production  and  Im- 
proved techniques  will  bring  this  cost 
down.  Right  now  the  industry  Is  at  a 
crucial  stage. 

Solar  heat  is  already  cheaper  than 
electric  heat,  according  to  one  study  by 
the  engineering   department  at  Dart 
mouth  College.  But  it  is  still  expenslvi 
compared  with  oil. 

With  the  proper  temporary  Incen- 
tives— and  I  emphasize,  temporary  in- 
centives— the  solar  energy  Industry  can 
be  commercially  competitive  In  a  very 
few  years. 

I  have  Introduced  solar  energy  tax 
credit  legislation.  Our  respected  col- 
league from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  has 
also  introduced  a  solar  energy  tax  credit 
bill.  These  credits  would  go  to  home- 
owners and  small  business  people  who 
buy  solar  energy  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  one  reform 
we  could  very  well  use  Is  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  development  of  solar  energy, 
because  up  In  New  England,  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  Massachiisetts  we  are  so 
dependent  upon  oil  that  we  must  find 
answers.  This  Is  one,  and  I  believe  the 
tax  credit  and  tax  assistance  in  this  bill 
would  be  very  helpful. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  arranging  this  very  helpful,  informa- 
tive, and  constructive  discussion  of  taxes 
and  the  need  for  reform.  I  think  that  the 
test  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
proposed  be  applied  to  all  existing  taxes 
and  proposals,  before  changing  them  in 
any  way,  is  a  very  sound  approach,  and 
I  hope  at  long  last  we  are  moving  toward 
the  time  whoi  we  can  achieve  some  of 
the  very  needed  reforms  that  have  been 
discussed  today. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  tax  re- 
form. The  chief  reason  Is  very  simple — 
every  taxpayer  should  pay  his  or  her  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  financing  govern- 
ment. 

Our  tax  system  today  Is  not  meeting 
this  basic  test  of  fairness.  Instesul,  per- 
sons of  modest  means  are  leasing  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  Federal  taxes — 
mostly  because  of  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax. 

About  44  percent  of  Federal  revenues — 
or  about  $130  billion — ^wlll  be  raised  from 
the  personal  Income  tax.  And  31  per- 
cent— or  about  $92  billion — ^wlll  be  raised 
by  the  pajrroll  tax  this  year.  Seven  years 
ago.  In  1969.  the  figures  were  far  differ- 
ent. The  personal  Income  tax  accounted 
for  46.5  percent  of  Federal  revenues — 
$87.2  billion — and  the  payroll  tax  ac- 
counted for  only  21.3  percent  or  $39.9 
bilHon. 

Today's  Income  tax-pasrroll  tax  ratio 
of  44  percent  to  31  percent  Is  much  too 
narrow.  Under  the  trend.  It  threatens  to 
get  even  narrower.  The  pajroll  tax  has 
become  a  heavier  burden  on  middle- 
income  people  while  the  income  tax. 
which  covers  everybody — Including  the 


wealthy^more  eqiiltably.  has  remained 
more  or  Itiss  constant. 

This  trend  is  not  accidental.  Congress 
has  been  very  solicitous  about  reducing 
personal  Income  taxes  to  adjust  for  in- 
flation. But  Congress  has  done  very  little 
to  ease  the  growing  burden  of  the  payroll 
tax. 

Besides  the  personal  difilciilties  it 
causes,  this  Inequity  is  not  healthy  for 
the  Nation's  economy. 

It  defeats  our  larger  objectives  of  at- 
taining economic  and  social  fairness  in 
our  tax  system. 

It  means  that  our  most  regressive 
tax — the  payroll  tax,  which  taxes  the 
first  dollar  earned  but  does  not  tax  the 
higher  portions  of  income — is  raising  too 
great  a  percentage  of  Federal  revalues. 
And  our  most  progressive  tax — the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  which  does  not  tax  the 
first  dollar  earned  but  taxes  high  In- 
comes most  heavily — is  not  carrying  the 
load  that  it  should. 

Congress  must  take  reaUstLc  steps  to 
redress  this  imbalance.  We  are  not  ac- 
complishing very  much  in  the  way  of 
economic  fairness  if  we  reduce  income 
taxes  a  little  but  aUow  a  bigger  bite  from 
the  pasrroll  tax.  Congress  must  work  out 
a  way  to  shift  some  of  the  biu-den  of  the 
pa^Toll  tax  onto  the  income  tax.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  contribution  from  gen- 
eral revenues  to  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  serve,  to  In  turn  cut  the 
revenue  raising  committees  of  C<mgres8 
to  redress  the  present  tax  Imbalance 
which  penalizes  people  on  the  lower  ends 
of  the  income  ladder.  I  have  discussed 
with  members  and  staff  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  feasibility  of  assessing 
what  would  be  a  proper  balance  between 
the  personal  Income  tax  and  the  payroll 
tax  in  raising  needed  Federal  revenues. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  reform  of  the  payroll  tax  is  the 
key  to  total  tax  reform.  Individuals  will 
not  tolerate  a  sharp  Increase  In  their  in- 
come tax  to  help  support  the  social  se- 
curity program  If  loopholes  and  dodges 
that  permit  others  to  escape  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  continue  to  exist. 

In  the  area  of  business  tax  reform  our 
efforts  should  be  aimed  at  encouraging  a 
more  even  flow  of  Investment.  0\ix  pres- 
ent business  tax  sjrstem  tends  to  favor 
some  businesses  at  ttie  expense  of  others. 
If  we  look  at  capital  as  a  limited  re- 
source— as  indeed  It  Is — It  Is  fair  to  ask 
whether  our  tax  laws  should  tilt  the 
flow  of  Investors'  money  In  one  direction 
rather  than  another. 

So  long  as  favored  businesses  can  end 
up  paying  little  or  no  taxes  year  after 
year,  yet  still  show  substantial  profits, 
other  businesses  will  strive  to  use  px«8- 
ent  loopholes  and  seek  to  get  more 
enacted. 

As  a  result,  tax  expenditures  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  boimds.  Mean- 
while corporate  Income  taxes  have  de- 
clined steadily  as  a  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  19.5  percent  In  1969 
to  13.5  percent  in  1976. 

An  evenhanded  approach  toward 
business  taxation  and  formation  of 
capital  can  be  achieved.  I  believe,  only 
by  ending  some  tax  preferences  and  tax 
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expenditures  and  at  the  same  time 
bringing  overall  co^rate  tax  rates 
down  to  a  level  approximating  a  fair 
share  burden  on  coDorate  business.  In 
the  last  major  tax  ijll  before  Congress 
we  began  the  process  by  cutting  down  on 
the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance  and 
other  tax  preferences  for  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  redijclng  the  corporate 
income  tax. 

In  coming  monthi  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  further 
steps  to  correct  thelimbalance  in  our 
business  tax  system.  In  doing  so  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  losa  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  dollars  involved  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  tot&l  revenue  picture. 
The  larger  imbalances  in  our  tax  sys 
tem  remain  unredress(  id. 

I  ask  unanimous  cc  osent  that  a  table 
illustrating  the  trend  in  collection  of 
revenues  by  source  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prized  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION   01 
DOLLARS  IN 


budget  receipts  and 
Millions 


INDIVIDUAL  INCllME  TAXES 


Year        1968  1969  1970  1971  19i  2    1973    1974    1975    1976 


Percent.  44. 7  46. 5  46. 7  45. 8  45. 
Dollars.. 68. 7  87.2  90.4  86.2  94. 


PAYROLL    AX 


Percent.  22.5  21.3  23.4  25.8  25. 
Dollais..34.6  39.9  45.3  48.6  53. 


CORPORATION  INC  JME  TAXES 


Percent.  18.7  19.5  16.9  14.2  15. 

Dollars.. 28. 7  3a 7  32.8  26.8  32. 


44.5    44.9    43.6    44.0 
103.2  119.0  122.4  13a  8 


27.8 
64.5 


29.0 
76.8 


30.7 
86.4 


31.1 
92.6 


15.6 
36.2 


14.6 
38.6 


13.4 
40.6 


13.5 
40.1 


Source:  Tables  2  and  3,  The  Uni  led  States  Budget  in  Brief. 
Fiscal  Year  1977.  ^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  iki.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  fr^m  California  for 
his  comments,  and  for  his  statement, 
particularly  in  focusirtg  on  the  payroll 
tax  and  the  regressiv;  natiu-e  of  that 
particular  tax  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

I  would  just  inquirt  of  the  Senator 
from  California  whetier  he  does  not 
find  it  ironic — and  peijhaps  the  Senator 

from  South  Carolina  _. 

the  consideration  of  tie  budget  resolu- 
tion yesterday,  we  sa\»  cutbacks  in  the 
medicare  program,  wh  ch  in  the  health 
area  will  mean  that  e  derly  people  wiU 
pay  more  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
health;  we  saw  cutba<iks  in  the  medic- 
aid program,  which  will  mean  poor 
people  will  be  paying  oit  more;  we  have 
seen  reductions  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, reductions  in  jo  3  programs:  cut- 
backs on  child  care,  dn  ig  treatment,  and 
neighborhood  health  Renters;  cutbacks 
In  other  areas  that  wii  mean  addition- 
al burdens  on  the  people  already  experi- 
encing the  most  dlfflculi  hardships  in  otir 
coimtry.  Yet  we  hear  the  argiunents  that 
we  should  not  cut  back  on  tax  expendi- 
tures, j 

Does  not  the  Senatbr  find  It  Ironic 
that,  as  we  begin  this  debate,  which  will 
end  with  very  concrete  proposals  that 


the  Senator  from  California,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  others  are  working  on, 
we  are  hard  pressed  to  cut  just  $2  bil- 
lion from  the  tax  expenditure  program? 
In  the  budget  resolution,  we  have  just 
seen  an  $8  to  $10  billion  reduction  in 
other  domestic  programs.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  a  hard  and  difficult  fight  to  squeeze 
only  $2  billion  out  of  tax  expenditures. 

In  1973,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
tax  returns  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  there  were  seven  Americans  with 
incomes  in  excess  of  $1  million  who  did 
not  pay  a  cent  in  tax.  There  were  15 
Americans  with  incomes  between  $500.- 
000  and  $1  million  who  did  not  pay  any 
tax.  There  were  142  Americans  with  in- 
comes between  $200,000  and  $500,000  who 
did  not  pay  any  tax.  There  were  458 
Americans  with  incomes  between  $100,- 
000  and  $200,000  who  paid  no  taxes. 
There  were  2,466  Americans  with  in- 
comes between  $50,000  and  $100,000  who 
did  not  pay  any  tax,  and  there  were  7,312 
Americans  with  incomes  between  $30,000 
and  $50,000  who  did  not  pay  any  tax.  In 
all,  there  were  more  than  10,000  Ameri- 
cans making  $30,000  a  year  or  more  who 
did  not  pay  any  taxes  in  1973. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  our  other  colleagues  are  able 
to  go  back  to  our  constituencies  and  face 
the  elderly  people,  who  are  going  to  be 
suffering  from  tlie  various  budget  cuts, 
or  all  the  others  trying  to  meet  their 
family  needs,  when  we  have  this  flagrant 
example  of  how  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  works  to  subsidize  the  wealthy  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  can  go  back  and 
face  those  constituents  only  because  I 
can  tell  them  that  I  am  working  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  others,  to  try 
to  redress  this  very  very  unfair  imbal- 
ance in  our  present  tax  structure. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  change  all  this.  I  think  we  are 
slowly  gathering  more  strength  and  more 
backing  in  our  efforts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
certainly  buttressed  the  point  that  I  have 
made  about  the  present  unfairness  and 
the  threat  there  will  be  even  more  un- 
fairness as  we  deal  with  health  prob- 
lems in  particular  in  the  payroll  deduc- 
tions as  against  the  other  taxes  that 
should  be  providing  more  of  what  we 
need  to  provide  the  services  the  people 
expect  of  their  Grovemment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  am  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  downstairs  on  appro- 
priations. I  simply  wished  to  join  in  this 
colloquy  because  I  think  tax  reform  is 
an  area  where  we  can  do  so  much  to 
restore  the  lagging  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment that  I  sense  throughout  the 
country. 

People  are  tired  of  being  ripped  oflf  by 
those  who  use  particular  gimmicks  and 
loopholes. 

The  statistic  cited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  are  dra- 
matic because  they  show  the  people  who 
do  not  pay  any  taxes.  I  think  this  would 
be  multiplied  several  times  over  if  peo- 
ple who  pay  a  small  ^hount  of  tax,  woe- 


fully below  that  that  they  should,  were 
considered. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  over  the 
last  few  years  to  join  with  the  Senator 
in  a  niunber  of  efforts  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  tax  inequities,  and  I  hope 
we  can  have  some  success  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  so  many 
speclEil  provisions  have  been  built  Into 
the  tax  laws  to  subsidize  various  actions 
and  interests  that  these  subsidies,  known 
as  tax  expenditures,  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  about  one- 
fourth  of  total  Federal  expenditures.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  most 
devious  of  those  tax  expenditures,  the 
asset  depreciation  range — ADR. 

ADR  permits  a  corporate  taxpayer  to 
depreciate  capital  assets  up  to  20  percent 
faster  than  the  liseful  lives  of  those  as- 
sets. It  abandons  a  concept  which  had 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  tax  laws  for 
40  years — namely,  that  deductions  for 
depreciation  of  a  capital  asset  must  be 
based  on  the  actual  useful  life  of  the 
asset.  In  departing  from  this  concept  and 
allowing  tax  depreciation  to  exceed  eco- 
nomic depreciation,  we  have  given  the 
owners  of  income-producing  property  a 
direct  subsidy.  That  subsidy  will  exceed 
$1.6  billion  next  year. 

The  rationale  for  putting  this  handout 
in  the  tax  code,  was  that  it  would  stimu- 
late investment.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
who  now  argue  that  we  need  to  further 
liberalize  depreciation  to  encourage  cap- 
ital purchases  and  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

While  we  all  would  like  to  see  in- 
creased investment.  Mr.  President,  de- 
preciation gimmiclcs  based  on  legal  fic- 
tion rather  than  logic,  are  not  the  way 
to  purcliase  it.  I  hope  that  we  will  seize 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  Investment 
problem  in  a  more  straightforward  man- 
ner while  so  much  public  attention  Is 
focused  upon  It. 

There  is  broad  agreement  amcmg 
economists  that  ADR  is  not  an  efficient 
'method  of  generating  capital  spending. 
A  much  more  effective  and  efficient  de- 
vice is  the  investment  tax  credit.  Im- 
portantly, the  tax  credit  is  highly  visible 
and  clearly  represents  a  direct  subsidy. 
Unlike  ADR,  it  does  not  purport  to  be 
something  it  is  not,  and  its  usefulness  Is 
far  easier  to  consider  and  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  tax  subterfuges.  They 
are  tired  of  tax  complexities  which  bring 
tax  savings  only  to  large  corporations 
which  can  hire  high  priced  accounting 
and  legal  talent  for  tax  planning. 

Let  us  act  this  year  to  meet  their  de- 
mands and  eliminate  loopholes  like  ADR. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  consider 
making  permanent  or  even  further  ad- 
justing the  increase  in  the  Investment  tax 
credit  we  enacted  last  year  to  provide  a 
direct  stimulus  to  investment. 

In  1971,  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  reject  ADR  when  it  was  first  proposed 
by  President  Nixon.  That  amendment 
failed  by  only  two  votes.  I  believe  the 
time  is  now  ripe  to  enact  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  look  forward  to  joining  with 
my  colleagues  in  working  for  this  re- 
form and  many  others  when  tax  legis- 
lation wMnes  to  the  floor  In  the  near 
future. 
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■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HnsDLssTON) .  The  Senator  from  Maine 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  ylddlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  baupy  to 
Join  with  the  other  19  listed  Senators 
this  morxdng  to  speak  on  tax  reform, 
and  I  know  that  many  of  t^e  points  that 
I  have  enumerated  In  my  notes  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  other  Senators.  I 
shall  point  out  two  things,  though. 

Everywhere  we  go  we  hear  people  criti- 
cize the  food  stamp  program  or  the  wel- 
fare program,  and  one  would  think  that 
these  critics  were  not  the  beneficiaries  of 
any  kind  of  subsidy  at  all.  But  It  tvims 
out  that  almost  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  some  kind  of  a  f^eral  subsidy. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  look  at  tax  re- 
form In  this  context. 

We  have  a  lot  of  subsidies  that  are 
paid  out  of  money  that  we  collect  In 
taxes.  We  pay  them  directly  with  cash 
subsidies  to  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
irrigation  systems,  and  student  grants. 
We  have  credit  subsidies  whereby  we 
guarantee  loans  or  pay  up  the  difference 
in  interest  in  order  that  the  beneficiary 
may  pay  a  low-interest  rate. 

We  have  benefits  in  kind  whereby  we 
build  public  housing  projects  and  give 
away  surplus  property.  We  have  what  we 
call  purchase  subsidies  whereby  we  buy 
farm  products  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
price  prevailing  In  the  market.  We  have 
what  we  call  regulatory  subsidies  through 
our  various  regulatory  agencies.  We  sub- 
sidize the  field  of  transportation,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Then  we  also  have  a  large  number  of 
subsidies  out  of  money  that  we  do  not 
collect,  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  this  morning — money  that  we  do 
not  collect  in  taxes  as  a  result  of  allow- 
ing certain  individuals  and  corporations 
specific  deductions,  credits,  or  exonp- 
tions  for  social  or  econranic  piuTX)ses. 

I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that 
all  of  these  expenditures,  whether  they 
are  moneys  not  collected,  or  moneys  paid 
out  directly,  by  credit,  benefits  in  kind, 
purchase,  or  through  regulation,  a  la 
Gertrude  Stein,  are  expenditures,  ex- 
penditures, expenditiu-es,  regardless  of 
what  name  they  are  called. 

If  a  tax  break  is  given  to  an  individual 
or  a  corporation,  this  Is  really  an  ex- 
penditm-e  out  of  another  taxpayer's 
pocket  because  we  have  to  make  up  for 
the  revenue  that  is  lost  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  deduction  for  that  specific  tax- 
payer. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
pointed  out,  in  all  these  expenditures, 
whether  they  are  tax  expenditures  or  di- 
rect expenditures,  we  first  shoxild  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  are  worth- 
while; and  if  they  are  not,  just  drop 
them,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  di- 
rect or  tax  expenditures. 

Then  we  should  consider  whether  we 
can  do  them  directly.  Sometimes  the 
bureaucracy  that  would  be  created  In 
order  to  make  the  expenditures  directly 
would  be  overbvu-dening  and  would  not  be 
worth  the  price  we  have  to  pay.  More 
often  than  not,  though,  It  Is  because  It 
Is  not  politically  feasible  to  make  some 


of  these  expenditures  directly  that  we 
resort  to  the  tax  code  In  order  to  make 
them. 

I  think  we  should  examine  the  entire 
tax  code  with  those  guidelines  in  mind, 
first,  whether  or  not  a  certain  deduction 
does  provide  for  a  worthwhile  purpose, 
second,  whether  or  not  It  should  be  done 
by  a  direct  expenditure,  and,  third, 
whether  or  not  It  should  be  changed  from 
a  deduction  to  a  credit,  as  we  talked 
about  earUer. 

Then  we  should  go  Into  the  field  of 
business  deductions  and  find  out  whether 
the  particular  biislness  deduction  and  the 
way  we  determine  income  for  a  certain 
period  of  a  year  is  a  true  refiection  of  the 
economic  gain.  Many  of  the  tax  shelters 
that  are  now  being  dlscLissed  in  the  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Finance  do  not  do  this.  Th^ 
allow  an  individiial  to  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  losses  against  Income  In  a  par- 
ticular year,  so  that  he  ends  up  passing 
very  little  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
newsletter  I  sent  out  recently  as  to  how 
the  Federal  tax  system  works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

How  The  Federai.  Tax  Ststem  Works 

The  purpose  of  our  federal  income  tax  law 
Is  to  raise  money  to  run  the  government  and 
to  provide  services,  such  as  national  defense, 
health,  and  education.  TJntU  1913,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  raise  needed  revenue 
through  tariffs  and  excises  on  goods,  but  as 
the  country  grew  such  taxes  became  Insuf- 
ficient to  meet  our  needs.  So,  Congress  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  Income. 

Congress  oould  have  determined  simply  to 
levy  a  straight  percentage  tax  on  aU  Income. 
But  this  would  have  been  unfair  for  a  cou- 
ple of  reasons.  First,  the  amount  of  money 
taken  in  by  an  Individual  or  business  may 
or  may  not  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  In- 
come If,  for  example,  large  expenses  are  in- 
curred In  earning  that  Income.  Second,  a  flat 
percentage  rate  would  tend  to  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  lower  Income  Individuals.  For 
example,  a  straight  20  per  cent  tax  on  a 
person  earning  $5000  would  leave  Mm,  or 
her,  with  only  $4000  to  live  on,  whereas  a 
person  earning  $50,000  woiild  be  left  with 
$40,000. 

In  determining  to  Impose  a  tax  on  income. 
Congress  had  to  decide  what  constituted  In- 
come, what  ought  to  be  taxable  Income,  and 
how  to  structure  the  tax  In  order  to  raise 
the  necessary  revenue  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  fair  to  individuals  from  varying  economic 
circumstances  and  with  differing  expenses.  It 
came  up  with  the  foUowing  structure  which 
utilizes  definitions  that  are  essentially  the 
same  today  as  in  1913. 

Gross  Income — Includes  aU  of  an  indi- 
vidual's or  business'  income  from  whatever 
source,  including  both  earned  Income  (sal- 
ary, wages,  tips) ,  and  unearned  income  (div- 
idends, rents,  interest,  gain  on  sale  of  real 
property).  Anything  of  value  received  by  a 
person  is  deemed  income  and  potentially  tax- 
able (except  such  items  as  gifts,  sick  pay, 
and  certain  pensions) . 

Taxable  income — Gross  Income  less  aU 
allowable  deductions. 

Deductions — Two  basic  categories  exist: 
business  deductions  and  nonbusiness  or  per- 
sonal deductions.  Nonbusiness  deductions 
Include  personal  exemptions,  standard  de- 
duction for  mdlvlduals,  and  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals. 

Business  deductions — GeneraUy  all  legiti- 
mate expenses  incurred  In  running  a  busi- 
ness  attributable   to  the   earning  of  that 


buBtneas'  ineomd— emplcyees'  compensation. 
Inventory  costa,  and  otbor  Justifiable  ex- 
penses. 

Personal  ezBDq>tl(»i8 — ^Bvery  Individual  la 
entitled  to  deduct  $760  from  groas  income 
for  himself  or  henelf  and  every  dependent. 

Standard  deduction — ^Every  individual  may 
also  deduct  toughly  16  per  cent  of  gross  In- 
come up  to  a  total  of  $3300.  The  tax  tables 
make  this  calculation  automatically  for 
many  taxpayen.  The  Individual  Instead  may 
decide  to  Itemize  deductlona. 

Itemized  deductions — Allowed  currently 
for  charitable  contributions.  Interest  pay- 
ments, and  medical,  chUd  care,  and  a  niun- 
ber of  other  expenses. 

Tax  owed — Determined  by  applying  ^ipli- 
cable  tax  rates  to  taxable  income,  and  then 
subtracting  any  aUowable  tax  credits. 

Tax  rates — ^Progressive  tax  rates  are  im- 
posed on  taxable  lncome.-a^eraUy,  the  first 
$500  of  taxable  income  Is  uuced  at  a  rate 
of  14  per  cent;  the  second  $508  (from  $500 
to  $1000)  at  15  per  cent;  and  so  on,  escalat- 
ing gradually.  , 

Sample  tax  computatiiim 
Gross  Inoome  (total  earned  la  one 

year)   .. $10,000 

Business  deductions —2.000 

8.000 
NonbuBlnees    or    personal    deduc- 

Uons    —3.000 

Taxable  Income 6,000 

Taxes  owed  on  $6,000  taxable  in- 
come      628 

Tax  credit  (1976  one-time  Individ- 
ual)            -30 

Taxes  due  (pay  this  amoiint) 608 

These  escalations  in  tax  rate  are  gtintiftr 
to  steps  In  a  staircase,  but  the  staircase  be- 
comes steeper  as  income  goes  up.  These  steps 
are  also  known  as  tax  brackets,  and  the  per- 
centage of  tax  imposed  on  each  bracket  in- 
creases to  a  point  where  a  60  per  cent  rate 
is  imposed  on  taxable  income  from  $32,000 
to  $38,000  and  tiltimately  to  a  70  per  cent 
rate  on  all  taxable  Income  over  $100,(X>0.  Hie 
Individxial  with  taxable  Income  of  $110,000 
will  not  owe  70  per  cent  of  that  entire 
amount.  Instead,  he  or  she  would  owe  at 
most  $60,090  due  to  the  gradual  increase  In 
tax  rates — that  is.  the  taxpayer  adds  the 
computed  for  each  bracket  of  taxable  Income 
to  arrive  at  his  total  tax. 

Congress  has  also  enacted  legislation  stat- 
ing no  one  wiU  be  forced  to  pay  a  tax  rate 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  en  his  earned  in- 
come from  salary  and  otber  compensation. 
Therefore,  a  basebaU  play^  with  an  earned 
taxable  income  of  $200,000  per  year  would 
pay  at  most  $94,290  ($10,290  representing 
the  tax  owed  on  the  first  $32,000,  plus  $84,- 
000,  50  per  cent  of  the  remaining  $168,000). 
An  Individual  with  taxable  income  of  the 
same  amount  comix>sed  of  unearned  Income 
such  as  dividends,  gains  from  the  sale  of 
real  estate,  and  interest  on  bank  accounts 
could  pay  as  much  as  $123,090.  (Corporate 
tax  rates  are  also  progressive  but  with  only 
three  gradations  in  rates.) 

Tax  credits — ^Are  allowable  subtractions 
from  the  total  tax  before  arriving  at  final 
tax  owed.  Credits  are  permitted  for  particu- 
lar kinds  of  expenditures  which  Congress 
has  specificaUy  recognized  for  this  treatment. 
These  expenditures  include  qualified  invest- 
ment in  new  and  used  equipment  by  a  busi- 
ness, for  which  the  business  is  aUowed  a 
credit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  e:fpendlture. 

For  exan^>le,  a  business  which  spends 
$10,000  on  a  qualifying  new  piece  of  ©quip- 
ment  coxild  subtract  10  per  cent  of  this  cost, 
or  $1000,  from  the  tax  bill  It  would  other- 
wise owe.  Congress  within  recent  years  en- 
acted a  refundable  tax  credit  for  individuals 
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of  up  to  $8000.  (A 
where  the  amount 
thdn  the  amount  of  tax 
rsfimds  the  difference 


oi  e 


striieture 


with  an  earned  Incomp 
refundable  credit  Is 
of  credit  is  greater 
•nd  the  government 
to  the  taxpayer.) 

This  Is  the  basic 
tax  system.  This 
but  at  each  step 
determines  which 
will    bear    the    tax 
equitably  only  if 
the  extent  to  which 
are  allowed. 

WHT  THZ  TAX  STSTKJK  llOXS  NOT  WOBK  FAIBLT 

Congress  unfortunat  ly  has  not  been  care- 
ful to  limit  deductlo4s  and  credits.  Many 
allowable  deductions,  liitroduced  Into  the  tax 
code  to  foster  equitab.e  tax  treatment  and 
to  encourage  certain  t^pes  of  behavior,  have 
been  subject  to  abuse.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 


iBtructiire 
along 
isegmints 
b  irden. 
Conirees 


they  have  encouraged 
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of  the  federal 

Is  sound  in  theory, 

the  way  Congress 

of  the  population 

It    can    work 

carefully  limits 

deductions  and  credits 


the  desired  behavior, 


and  it  Is  quite  clear  th  it  some  have  resulted 
In  an  inequitable  distrl  sution  of  tax  burdens. 

Cases  have  been  documented  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  where  individuals 
with  incomes  over  $50^,000  paid  little  or  no 
income  taxes,  by  using;  allowable  deductions 
and  credits  and  by  Intestlng  in  certain  tax 
sheltered  activities. 

It  is  argued  that  det  uctions  or  credits  are 
necessary  to  encourage  individuals  to  make 
expenditxu-es  they  migb  t  not  otherwise  make, 
but  by  removing  this  Income  from  taxation, 
the  government  has  less  money  to  meet  its 
obligations.  For  exampl  e,  when  an  individual 
makes  a  charitable  ontributlon  of  $1000 
which  would  have  been  taxed  In  the  50  per 
cent  bracket,  the  net  :ax  effect  is  that  the 
federal  government  col  ects  $500  less  than  it 
would  have  collected  if  the  contribution  had 
not  been  made  (60  per  :ent  of  $1000) .  Conse- 
quently the  charity  is  receivuig  $500  of  the 
•1000  from  the  federal  government  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  subsidy  granted  to  the 
individual. 

Charitable  contributi  ans  are  commendable, 
but  the  tax  code  encoi  rages  them  in  a  hap- 
hazard and  unfair  m  inner.  An  individual 
making  the  same  $100)  contribution,  which 
would  have  been  taxel  in  the  20  per  cent 
bracket,  would  be  providing  $800  of  his  own 
money  and  $200  of  ln(ome  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  fe<  eral  taxes. 

It  would  be  much  'alrer  and.  would  en- 
courage charitable  coni  ributlons  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  a  tax  cndit  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  amotirt  contributed  to  the 
charity,  rather  than  a  deduction.  In  this  way 
each  taxpayer's  bill  wo  tild  be  lowered  by  the 
same  amount.  The  inilividual  whose  credit 
exceeded  his  tax  bill  ;ould  be  given  a  tax 
refund. 

The  present  emphasi  i  on  deductions  rather 
than  credits  means  tliat  lower  income  tax- 
payers are  subjected  to  higher  tax  rates  to 
make  up  for  revenue  la  5t  through  deductions 
allowed  to  high  bracket  taxpayers. 

With  other  deductldns,  the  need  for  in- 
centives is  less  obvlo  18  and  the  potential 
for  inequity  and  abus<  is  more  prono\inced. 
Deductions  for  Interes  paid  on  home  mort- 
gages represent  an  atempt  by  Congress  to 
take  into  account  one  of  the  many  costs  of 
living  and  to  encoura(  e  home  building  and 
purchasing.  This  tax  teneflt  is  denied  to  all 
who  are  unable  to  afford  to  purchase  a 
home. 

The  mortgage  Interest  deduction,  like  the 
charitable  deduction,  1 1  of  greatest  benefit  to 
those  having  income  taxed  at  the  highest 
rates.  If  instead  a  houiing  tax  credit  (repre- 
senting a  certain  percentage  of  the  income 
devoted  to  housing,  w  aether  rented  or  pur- 
chased) were  allowe4  each  taxpayer,  the 
original  Congressional  policy  would  be  ful- 
filled more  directly  an!  more  fairly. 

Other  provisions  gra:  itlng  special  tax  pref- 
erences which  may  hsve  been  valid  at  one 
time  have  long  outlive  1  their  usefulness  and 
exist  as  tax  loophole; .  A  primary  example 


was  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  Originally 
intended  to  create  an  incentive  for  specula- 
tive oil  drilling.  It  allowed  the  oil  industry  to 
depreciate  the  cost  of  a  well  over  and  over 
again.  This  loophole  fortunately  is  being 
phased  out. 

The  term  tax  loophole  applies  to  any  tax 
preference,  whether  a  deduction  or  a  credit, 
to  the  extent  that  it  doesn't  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose.  All  tax  preferences  should  be 
closely  monitored  and  scrutinized  often  for 
their  ability  to  fulfill  their  intended  purpose. 
A  tax  preference  is  Just  as  much  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayer's  money  as  a  direct  ap- 
propriation and  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  critical  examination  and  periodic  re- 
view. (Federal  appropriations  are  reviewed 
at  least  once  a  year.) 

Also,  there  may  be  a  new  combination  of 
public  policies  which  would  fulfill  the 
original  legislative  intention  better  than  the 
tax  preferences.  For  example,  the  investment 
tax  credit  was  instituted  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  ultimately  to  provide 
new  Jobs.  As  a  result  of  this  tax  credit,  the 
federal  government  loses  billions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  which  must  be  nuule  up  by  all 
taxpayers.  Perhaps  the  same  number  of  Jobs 
could  be  created  by  a  direct  appropriation  for 
less  than  the  amoimt  of  tax  dollars  lost 
through  the  Investment  credit. 

Estimates  are  that  if  all  the  present  loop- 
holes were  eliminated,  the  tax  rate  brackets 
could  be  reduced  from  the  present  range  of 
14  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  to  a  new  range  of 
7  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.  Such  a  change  Is 
worth  pushing  for  and  would  represent  true 
tax  reform. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  meaningful  tax  re- 
form that  can  ease  the  plight  of  the  average 
taxpayer,  make  all  taxpayers  assume  their  fair 
share  of  the  load,  and  monitor  all  federal  ex- 
penditures, we  must  begin  this  awesome  task 
now. 

Your  Federal  Income  Tax  for  1976  Is  due. 
But  the  time  for  effective  tax  reform  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  arranging  for  this  col- 
loquy today.  I  believe  that  the  more  of 
these  discussions  we  have,  the  better  off 
we  will  be.  It  bodes  well  for  tax  reform 
that  20  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
willing  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  and  devote  their  time  to 
talking  about  this  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  join  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  this  morning  in 
this  discussion  of  tax  reform,  as  a  way  of 
signaling  to  millions  of  hard-pressed 
^  ordinary  taxpayers  our  commitment  in 
the  Senate  to  meaningful  tax  reform. 

"Beware  the  ides  of  April"  is  the  mod- 
ern American  taxpayer's  version  of 
Shakespeare's  ancient  warning.  Around 
the  Nation  this  Thursday,  April  15, 
countless  average  taxpayers  will  file  their 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  1975.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  take  this 
time  today  to  state  our  views  on  tax  re- 
form. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tax  reform  is 
beginning  to  emerge  as  an  important  is- 
sue in  this  election  year.  I  believe  it  can 
become  a  powerful  mass  movement  that 
will  not  be  denied. 

We  have  a  tax  crisis  in  America  today 
because,  for  years,  we  have  allowed  taxes 
at  all  levels  of  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local — to  become  vehicles  of 
special  privilege  for  the  few,  Instead  of 


the  fair  and  reasonable  Income-raising 
measures  they  ought  to  be.  Almost  every- 
where we  look,  we  find  the  tax  base  being 
eroded  by  deductions  and  exemptions,  by 
windfall  subsidies  and  questionable  in- 
centives for  various  industries,  by  bene- 
fits that  have  long  since  outlived  what- 
ever qualification  they  might  have  had 
when  first  enacted,  and  even  by  loopholes 
quietly  written  into  the  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions— "tax  fingerprints"  that  dot  the 
revenue  code  in  silent  tribute  to  the  po- 
litical muscle  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  special  interest  groups  in  the 
Nation. 

And  always.  It  is  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burden.  In  other 
days,  when  the  role  of  government  and 
public  spending  for  social  programs  were 
much  more  modest  than  they  are  today, 
the  weight  of  our  unfair  tax  structure 
was  not  as  heavy.  But  today,  the  burden 
Is  immense,  and  average  taxpayers  across 
the  country  are  learning  to  raise  their 
voices  in  louder  opposition  to  the  rising 
taxes  they  have  to  pay. 

And  perhaps  the  worst  offender  Is  Con- 
gress and  the  way  we  write  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  Federal  Income  tax 
law.  For  generations,  we  have  allowed  the 
Code  to  multiply  its  subsidies  and  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions — oblivious  to  the 
mounting  inequities  of  the  system,  the 
glaring  InefiBciency  of  many  tax  incen- 
tives, and  the  soaring  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  of  the  tax  expenditures  we 
have  enacted  into  law. 

Now,  however,  we  are  beginning  to 
change  all  that.  We  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  there  are  simply  not 
enough  Federal  dollars  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  pay  for  all  the  direct  spend- 
ing and  tax  spending  and  tax  relief  pro- 
grams that  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  fund. 

As  part  of  my  presentation,  I  have  pre- 
pared three  charts  to  illustrate  various 
aspects  of  tax  expenditures. 

The  first  chart  compares  the  growth  of 
direct  expenditures  and  tax  expenditures 
in  recent  years.  Over  the  past  6  years, 
direct  Federal  spending  has  risen  by  98 
percent,  from  $211  billion  in  1971  to  $412 
billion  proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  for  1977.  But  during  the  same 
period,  tax  expenditures  rose  by  105  per- 
cent, from  $52  billion  in  1971  to  $106  bil- 
lion In  1977,  as  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  0£9ce. 

In  other  words,  we  now  have,  in  round 
numbers,  a  Federal  budget  of  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars — $400  billion  In  direct  spend- 
ing and  $100  billion  in  tax  spending,  for 
a  total  of  $500  billion  in  overall  annual 
Federal  spending. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  the  growth  of  tax  expendi- 
tures and  the  growth  of  expenditures  for 
national  defense  in  recent  years.  In  the 
budget  debate  this  year,  as  In  each  de- 
bate in  past  years,  one  of  the  leading  is- 
sues is  the  priority  between  spending  for 
defense  and  spending  for  domestic  social 
programs  like  jobs  and  schools  and 
health. 

Congress  has  devoted  major  attentkm 
and  energy  and  hours  to  the  annual  de- 
bate over  rising  ezpenditureB  for  defense. 
But  there  has  been  virtually  no  debate 
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over  rising  tax  expenditures,  wUch  have 
subtly  but  swiftly  mushroomed  to  levels 
exceeding  the  level  for  defense. 

In  1967,  the  amoimt  of  tax  spending 
was  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
amoimt  of  spending  for  defense.  By 
1972,  the  ratio  had  risen  to  80  percent. 
Now,  in  fiscal  1977,  tax  expenditures  have 
caught  up  with  defense  expenditures  and 
surpassed  them — defense  spending  will 
reach  $101  billion  In  1977.  but  tax  spend- 
ing will  reach  $106  billion. 

And  by  1981.  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce  projections  Indicate,  tax 
expenditures  will  have  grown  to  a  level 
even  higher  than  projected  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  third  chart  illustrates  still  another 
dimension  of  the  tax  expenditure  prob- 
lem— the  potential  future  growth  of 
various  tax  expenditures.  The  six  ex- 
amples on  the  chart  indicate  the  way  tax 
incentives,  ensconced  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  tend  to  grow  like  topsy. 
According  to  CBO  estimates: 

Tax  spending  for  DISC,  the  export  tax 
subsidy,  will  rise  by  30  percent,  to  $1.7 
bilUonbyigsl. 

Tax  spending  for  the  investment  credit 
and  ADR,  two  of  the  major  subsidies  for 
capital  formation  in  the  current  law,  will 
rise  by  39  percent  to  $13.6  billion. 

Tax  spending  under  the  rule  exempt- 
ing capital  gains  at  death  will  rise  by  65 
percent,  to  $11.1  billion. 

Tax  spending  for  health — the  special 
deductions  and  exclusions  for  medical 
expenses  and  for  health  insurance  pre- 
miums— will  rise  by  73  percent  to  $9.8 
billion. 

Tax  spending  for  oil,  through  the  de- 
duction for  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs,  will  rise  by  an  incredible 
184  percent  to  $2.2  billion. 

At  last,  however,  we  are  beginning  to 
make  progress  in  bringing  these  nmaway 
tax  expenditures  under  control.  The 
Budget  Reform  Act  is  now  bringing  the 
same  long  overdue  discipline  to  tax 
spending  as  it  has  already  brought  to 
direct  expenditures  and  other  forms  of 
Federal  spending.  The  budget  resolution, 
approved  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides for  a  $2  billion  reduction  in  tax 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  my  view,  the  concept  of  tax  ex- 
penditures and  the  new  congressional 
budget  process  are  the  best  things  that 
have  happened  to  tax  reform  in  many 
years.  Congress  now  imderstands  that 
tax  subsidies  for  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations are  equivalent  to  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  run  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

In  fact,  as  the  following  table  makes 
clear,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  the 
second  biggest  spending  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government,  second  only  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  exceeding  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  far  ahead  of  every  other 
agency. 

Estimated  spending,  fiscal  year  1977 
[Billions  of  dollars] 
Department  or  agency : 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare $140. 1 

Internal  Revenue  Service 106.0 

Defense 101.7 

Ireasury 81.3 

Labor 22. 1 


Veterans'  Administration 17. 2 

Transportation  12.9 

Agriculture 10.8 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 7. 1 

Energy  Research  and  Development 

Administration 6.8 

Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency..  4.  S 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space 

Administration  3.7 

Interior 2.6 

Justice 2.2 

Commerce 2.1 

State 1.0 

IRS  spending  programs  cover  every  budget 
function.  They  overlap  the  spending  of  many 
other  agencies,  as  the  following  breakdown 
Indicates: 

Tax  expenditures  by  budget  function — Fiscal 

year  1977 

[BUllons  of  doUarsJ 

National   defense $0.7 

International     affairs     Natural     Re- 

soxirces.  Environment,  and  Energy.  3. 2 

Agriculture    ,  1.5 

Commerce  and  transportation 47.8 

Community    and    regional    develop- 
ment    .  1 

Education,  tralping,  employment  and 

social  services 5.6 

Health  7.3 

Income  security 24.4 

Veterans  benefits  and  service .  9 

General  government .  1 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 

fiscal   assistance 11.5 

Interest .7 


Total    106.0 

In  these  various  categories,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  Identified  82 
separate  tax  expenditures,  totaling  $106 
billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  is  beginning  to  exam- 
ine each  of  these  tax  expenditures  in 
terms  of  both  its  efficiency  and  Its  equity. 

Before  a  tax  expenditure  can  be  Justi- 
fied, It  should  be  required  to  pass  three 
simple  tests,  comparable  to  the  tests  we 
apply  to  direct  expenditures  from  the 
Treasury: 

First.  Is  there  a  need  for  Federal  aid 
or  Federal  subsidies  at  all  for  the  ac- 
tivity in  question?  Or  should  Washing- 
ton stay  out.  and  let  free  competition  In 
the  marketplace  decide  the  allocation  of 
resources? 

Second.  If  Federal  aid  Is  needed,  should 
it  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct  expendi- 
ture or  a  tax  expenditure?  In  other 
words,  which  form  of  Federal  subsidy  Is 
most  desirable,  considering  such  crucial 
factors  as  the  efficiency  of  the  method 
chosen  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  implementing  the  subsidy? 

Third.  If  a  tax  subsidy  is  chosen,  are 
the  benefits  of  the  subsidy  distributed  In 
an  equitable  manner,  so  that  those  who 
receive  the  Federal  aid  are  the  ones  most 
entitled  to  receive  it? 

My  hope  is  that  in  the  coming  weeks, 
the  Senate  will  apply  this  sort  of  anal- 
ysis to  the  most  significant  tax  expendi- 
tures that  now  exist.  If  we  do,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  shall  find  many  obvious 
ways  to  restrain  the  runaway  growth  in 
tax  spending  and  to  make  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  our  servant  not  ou.- 
master. 

In  my  testimony  last  month  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  presented 
in  detail  my  proposals  for  tax  n^orm 
and  control  of  tax  expenditures.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  major 


proposals  and  gives  the  revenue  esti- 
mates for  1977  and  1981 : 


ItBin 


1977  19(1 


Minimum  tix  rafoon: 

Individuab 

Corporations 

■UpM  o(  maximum  tax 

Capital  fains  *t  (teatti 

Umititioas  on  tax  shatters. 


12.58 

.52 
.66 
.01 
1.81 


Restrictions  on  oxponM  account  Nvinf .  10 

Rofundalri*  diild  care  credit (-).36       ( 

Earned  income  credit. „     ( 

Investment  credit  reform/ADR  repeal „    (- 

Oil  and  ^  operations .28 

Multinational  corporations L56 

Estate  tax  revisiOR  for  farm  operations..    (— ).0S       ( 


$3.77 
.69 
L20 
.35 
L95 
.63 
-).47 
-).81 
)4.S0 
2.72 
2.06 
-)..9 


Total. 


7.11 


7.40 


Clearly,  when  we  talk  about  tax  re- 
form, we  are  not  talking  about  imdgnHi- 
cant  amounts.  We  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  urgently  needed 
funds — ddUais^Jb&t  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  help  meet  all  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  at  home  and  overseas. 

Tax  reform  can  provide  dollars  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit;  dollars  for  homes 
and  jobs  and  schools  and  health;  dollars 
for  police  and  courts  and  drug  control; 
dollars  for  the  cities;  dollars  for  capital 
formation;  dollars  for  transportetion 
and  the  environment;  dollars  to  reduce 
the  soaring  burden  of  property  and  pay- 
roll taxes;  dollars  for  revenue  sharing 
with  State  and  local  goyemments — in 
short,  dollars  to  meet  all  our  urgent  na- 
tional priorities  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

The  argument  for  tax  reform  is  much 
more  than  just  an  argument  for  equity 
among  income  groups,  important  as  the 
goal  of  equity  must  be. 

The  effective  operation  of  our  tax  sjrs- 
tem  is  also  vital  to  our  entire  competitive 
free  enterprise  system,  and  therefore  to 
our  democratic  society  itself. 

Under  the  proper  working  of  that  sys- 
tem, resources  should  be  guided  to  their 
most  efficient  use  by  the  working  of  the 
marketplace.  What  the  market  rewards 
with  high  returns  will  and  should  at- 
tract a  high  level  of  financial  and  other 
human  resources.  This  Is  the  hallmark 
of  a  competitive  market  system.  If  we 
permit  unreasonable  tax  privileges  to 
divert  resources  away  from  their  best 
uses,  away  from  the  point  of  greatest 
natural  profit  to  the  point  of  greatest  tax 
advantage,  we  distort  our  profit  system. 
We  lose  the  full  benefits  of  the  free  mar- 
ket system,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
when  people  and  resources  are  used  as 
wisely  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

Efficiency  and  equity — those  are  the 
twin  goals  of  our  tax  system,  and  those 
are  the  goals  that  should  guide  us  as  we 
act  on  tax  reform  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  :  Three  tables  sum- 
marizing the  charts  I  described;  excerpts 
from  my  testimony  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  summarizing  the  spe- 
cific tax  reforms  I  favor,  a  table  of  tax 
exp>enditures  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office;  and  excerpts  from 
the  pamphlet  on  tax  expenditures  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
describing  some  of  the  principal  tax  ex- 
penditures involved  in  the  current  tax 
reform  debate. 
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There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


objection,  the  materia] 
prj  ated  In  the  Record, 


CHART  1.— GROjWTH 
EXPENDITUR  S 


(Dollar  amouni  t  In  billions 


Direct  expenditures. 
Tax  expenditures... 


221.4 
51.7 


CHART  2.-GR0WTH  OF  TAX  e:  PENDITURES  AND  DEFENSE 
EXPEND!  rURES 

IDollar  amount ;  in  billions] 


Fiscal  year 


Tax  Defense 

expenditures      expenditures 


1967 
1972 
1977 
1981 


CHART    3.-PR0JECTED    INCRIASES    IN    SELECTED    TAX 


EXPENDr  URES 


(Oollar  amount: 


Item 


DISC 

Investment  credit  and  ADR. . 

Capital  gains  at  deatti 

Health 

Intangibles 

Ford  administration:  propos- 
al for  integration  of  corpo- 
rate taxes 


ExcEEPT  From  Testimony 
M.  Kennedy,  Senati 
March  18,  1976 


OBJECTIVES  OF  TAX 


In  broad  terms,  my 
tax  reform  have  these 

First,  to  insure  that 
Tlduals  pay  their  fair 

Second,  to  provide 
tain  tax  rules  for  low 
payers. 

Third,  to  provide 
table  rules  for  capital 
operations. 

Let  me  outline  the 
taken  to  achieve  these 


an  1 


mors 


wllh 


leaat 


taces. 


SXFORMS  TO  INSURE  THAI 
VIDTTALS    PAT    THEIR    FAfR 
TAXES 

The  miniriium  tax 

The  House  bill 
the  minimum  tax,  whi^h 
sure  that  Individuals 
comes  will  make  at 
to  their  government 

For    individuals,    the 
raise  the  minimum  tax 
deduction  for  regular 
over  of  unused  regular 
Items  of  tax  preference 
Senate  have  proposed 
past,  and  I  urge  the 
tbese  actions  of  the 

The  House  failed, 
reforms  for  corporationa . 
fled  omission.  Corporatlops 
and  they  should  be 
tax  on  their  Income  froE  i 

In  addition,  the  Co 
the  present  $30,000 
to  $5,000.  This  Is  the 
a  low  Income  family  of 
empt  from  tax.  I  do 
Income  Individuals  neec 
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OF  TAX 
1971-77 


Fiscal  year— 


1971 


1977 


Percent 
increase 
1971-77 


$412.6 
106.0 


96 
105 


136.6 

59.8 

105.9 

148.2 


$69.1 

77.4 

100.9 

135.6 


in  billions] 


Fisca^year— 


1976 


Percent 
increase 
1981       1976-81 


$1.3 

9.8 

6.7 

5.6 

.8 


$1.7 

13.6 

11.1 

9.8 

2.2 


13.0 


30 
39 
65 
73 
184 


OF  Senator  Edward 
FINANCE  Committee, 


R]  X-ORM  PROPOSALS 

I  roposals  for  income 
objectives: 

upper  Income  Indl- 

sllare  of  Income  taxes. 

grater  equity  in  cer- 

mlddle  income  tax- 


rational  and  equl- 
f  orfmation  and  business 


si  eps  that  need  to  be 
>bjectives. 

UPPER  income  INDI- 
SHARE    OF    INCOME 


substjantlally  strengthens 
Is  designed  to  in- 
large  economic  In- 
some  contribution 


House    bin    would 
to  14%.  repeal  the 
repeal  the  carry- 
taxes,  and  add  new 
Many  of  us  In  the 
t^ese  changes  In  the 
(Jomnilttee  to  adopt 
!  Hoiu  e. 
however,  to  adopt  these 
This  is  an  unjtistl- 
use  loopholes,  too, 
;  to  the  minimum 
such  loopholes, 
ttee  should  reduce 
minimum  tax  exemption 
approximate  Income  of 
four  that  is  now  ex- 
believe  that  high 
a  larger  exemption 


n^t 


for  tax  preference  Income  than  we  give  to 
families  at  the  poverty  level.  The  $5,000  ex- 
emption for  Individuals  should  be  phased  out 
doUar-for-doUar,  so  that  It  disappears  at 
$10,000  of  preference  income.  For  corpora- 
tions, the  exemption  should  be  eliminated 
completely. 

Repeal  of  maximum  tax 
As  another  measure  to  Insure  that  high 
income  Individuals  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  I  urge  the  Conmiittee  to  repeal  the 
present  50%  maximum  tax  on  earned  in- 
come. This  preferential  rate  produces  a  $660 
million  tax  benefit  for  some  1%  of  the  tax- 
payers in  the  country — virtually  all  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  In  excess  of  $50,000. 
One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  maxi- 
mum tax  was  to  encourage  the  highest  In- 
come earners  to  "mind  their  business"  In- 
stead of  concocting  tax  avoidance  schemes. 
With  the  adoption  of  reforms  to  curb  tax 
shelters  directly,  and  with  a  stronger  mini- 
mum tax,  this  unfortunate  tax  bow  to  the 
wealthy  should  be  eliminated.  I  would  also 
note  that  current  tax  shelter  offerings  indi- 
cate that  the  maximum  tax  Is  actually  caus- 
ing a  greater  federal  revenue  loss  from  tax 
shelters  than  was  the  case  before  its  enact- 
ment. Thus,  the  provision  has  apparently 
failed  to  achieve  the  objective  originally 
stated. 

Capital  gains  at  death 
Another  major  reason  why  upper  income 
Individuals  pay  less  than  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  is  the  preferential  treatment  accorded 
capital  gains.  This  Income  is  taxed  at  only 
one-half  the  normal  tax  rates,  and  it  Is  ex- 
empt from  tax  entirely  if  passed  on  to  heirs 
at  death. 

These  two  rules  result  in  a  federal  tax  sub- 
sidy of  over  $12  billion  in  fiscal  1976 — $5.5 
billion  from  the  preferential  rates  and  $6.7 
billion  from  the  failure  to  tax  gains  at  death. 
By  fiscal  1981.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  the  total  subsidy  will 
rise  to  more  than  $20  billion. 

Who  benefits  from  this  federal  generosity? 
An  estimated  42%  of  the  benefit  from  the 
failure  to  tax  gains  at  death  goes  to  the  top 
1.2%  of  Income  recipients  in  the  country — 
those  with  Incomes  over  $50,000  each  year. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  the  lost  revenue  from 
preferential  rates  goes  to  this  same  prlvl' 
leged  group  in  our  population. 

In  light  of  these  figures,  it  Is  Imperative 
that  Congress  move  now  to  end  the  tax  ex- 
emption accorded  to  gains  on  property  trans- 
ferred at  death.  Last  September,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  achieve  this  result.  I  believe 
the  bin — S  2345 — represents  a  sound  pro- 
posal from  which  this  Committee  can  de- 
velop fair  and  effective  rules  to  terminate 
this  gaping  tax  loophole.  The  proposal  would 
Impose  the  Income  tax  on  all  gains  in  prop- 
erty transferred  at  death  or  by  gift  after 
March  31. 1976. 

The  proposal  represents  a  balanced  and 
gradual  approach  to  the  capital  gains  at 
death  problem: 

All  gains  up  to  December  31,  1975  will  be 
exempt  from  the  tax;  then  the  new  system 
will  be  phased  In  gradually.  Thxis.  the  re- 
form will  not  reach  back  to  gains  occurring 
in  the  past  or  unsettle  estate  plans  already 
in  effect.  But  it  will  close  this  flagrant  loop- 
hole for  the  futiire. 

A  basic  $60,000  exemption  will  be  available, 
so  that  decedents  with  relatively  small 
amounts  of  gains  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
tax. 

All  transfers  between  spouses  will  be 
exempt. 
All  transfers  to  charity  will  be  exempt. 
Special  rules  will  apply  to  owners  of  farms 
and  small  businesses  with  liquidity  problems, 
to  Insure  that  the  tax  does  not  force  an  un- 
wanted sale  of  property  in  the  estate. 

The  capital  gains  tax  will  be  a  deduction 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 


Accrued  losses  at  death  will  be  allowed  aa 
income  tax  deductions. 

Tax  shelters 

"Tax  shelters"  have  become  a  new  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  wealthy  individuals  In 
this  country  in  tax  bracl^et^  of  50%  or  higher. 
There  Is  hardly  an  area  61  economic  life  that 
tax  shelters  have  not  infected  in  recent  years. 

They  are  used  in  farming,  from  cattle  to 
azalea  bushes.  ^ 

They  are  used  In  drilling  for  oil  and  gas. 

They  are  \ised  in  motion  pictures,  from 
family-oriented  films  to  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy. 

They  are  used  in  real  estate  development, 
from  motels  and  shopping  centers  to  com- 
mercial high  rises  and  beach-front  con- 
dominiums. 

They  are  used  In  equipment  leasing,  from 
oil  tankers  that  are  too  big  to  dock  in 
American  ports,  to  box  cars  for  the  railroads 
and  747's  for  the  airlines. 

They  are  used  for  professional  sports  fran- 
chises from  the  machinations  that  may  be 
keeping  baseball  out  of  Washington  to  the 
Atlanta  Falcons  case  now  in  Court. 

Tax  shelters  cost  the  Treasury  billions  of 
dollars  annually  in  lost  revenues.  And  all  of 
this  tax  subsidy  goes  to  investors  in  the  top 
tax  brackets.  Indeed,  most  of  the  handsome 
multi-colored  brochures  advertising  tax  shel- 
ter investments  caution  that  prospective  in- 
vestors should  consider  the  shelter  only  if 
they  are  In  the  50%  bracket  or  higher. 

Studies  of  tax  shelter  transactions  show 
the  significant  waste  of  federal  funds  In- 
volved in  these  transactions.  Much  of  the 
federal  tax  expenditure  is  siphoned  off — in 
lawyer's  fees,  accountants'  fees,  brokers'  fees, 
computer  fees  and  "commissions"  to  those 
Involved. 

In  some  real  estate  transactions  for  ex- 
ample, as  much  as  40%  of  the  federal  tax 
spending  goes  not  to  actual  construction 
costs,  but  to  these  parasites  in  the  syndica- 
tion process  by  which  tax  shelters  are 
packaged  and  sold  to  wealthy  investors. 

Congress  can  and  should  provide  Federal 
aid  to  some  of  the  economic  activities  In 
which  tax  shelters  now  operate — low  Income 
housing,  for  example.  But  we  owe  it  t<i  the 
average  taxpayer  to  spend  the  funds  In  a  way 
that  achieves  the  real  objective  of  the  fed- 
eral aid,  and  does  not  create  hordes  of  "tax 
millionaires"  in  the  process.  The  existence 
of  tax  shelters  also  generates  significant  dis- 
tortions In  the  economy.  Tax  shelters  in 
farming,  for  example,  have  artificially  driven 
up  the  price  of  land;  they  have  accentuated 
the  boom  and  bust  cycles  for  legitimate 
cattle  ranchers  and  citrus  growers. 

The  heart  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
is  that  many  tax  shelter  deals  do  not  need  a 
real  economic  profit  to  make  money  for  the 
Investors — the  profit  Is  derived  from  the  tax 
savings  alone.  Obviously,  legitimate  busi- 
nesses that  have  to  make  a  real  economic 
profit  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  such 
"tax  proflt"  operations. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  strict  mea- 
sures to  stop  these  tax  abuses. 

Speclflcally,  I  propose  that  In  the  case 
of  limited  partnerships — the  primary  legal 
form  used  to  market  most  syndicated  tax 
shelter  deals — the  investor's  tax  deductions 
shotild  be  limited  to  his  actual  financial  risk. 
If  an  Investor  puts  $10,000  of  his  own  funds 
Into  a  tax  shelter  limited  partnership,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  take  more  than  $10,000 
in  tax  deductions  from  the  shelter.  Present 
rules,  however,  permit  the  limited  partner  to 
deduct  amounts  attributable  to  non-re- 
course financing,  where  the  Investor  has 
no  liability  for  the  borrowed  fimds.  By 
limiting  the  deductions  for  limited  partners 
to  their  Investment  at  risk,  we  can  end  the 
leveraging  by  which  tiny  Investments  are 
passed  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  transformed  into  huge  tax  savings. 
In   addition,    the   House   bUl    includes   a 
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measure— the  limitation  on  artificial  losses 
(LAL) — ^that  will  supplement  my  proposaL 
LAL  is  Intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial deductions  generated  by  tax  shelters; 
under  present  law,  these  deductions  can  be 
used  to  offset  or  eliminate  tax  liability  on 
income  from  other  activities — doctors'  and 
dentists'  fees,  executive  compensation  and 
other  high  salary  and  high  Income  individ- 
uals. 

The  "at  risk"  limitation  I  have  proposed 
Is  directed  at  the  leverage  abuse  in  tax 
shelters.  LAL  is  directed  at  the  deferral  abuse 
that  occiu^  when  artificially  large  deduc- 
tions from  one  activity  are  used  against  in- 
come fEom  totally  different  sources. 

The  LAL  provision  in  the  House  bill  repre- 
sents an  appropriate  response  to  the  tax 
shelter  problem.  I  am,  however,  proposing 
several  modifications  to  insure  that  it  con- 
stitutes an  effective  limitation  on  these 
operations.  Of  course,  LAL  is  complex.  But 
tax  shelter  transactions  themselves  are 
among  the  most  complex  business  transac- 
tions in  the  country.  The  Committee  shotild 
not  be  deferred  by  objections  based  on  LAL'b 
complexity.  The  objective  Is  clear.  I  am 
satisfied,  after  consxiltlng  with  many  ex- 
perts knowledgeable  in  the  field,  that  LAL 
represents  a  proper,  timely,  and  effective 
response  to  the  abuses  created  by  tax 
shelters. 

Other  proposals  affecting  upper  income 
taxpayers 

I  also  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  reforms 
in  the  following  areas: 

We  should  curb  "expense  account  living" 
by  denying  a  deduction  for  first  class  air 
travel  and  for  attending  certain  conventions 
outside  the  United  States. 

We  should  provide  proper  tax  treatment 
for  beneficiaries  of  accumulation  trusts,  by 
requiring  that  they  employ  a  correct  method 
of  computing  tax  liabUity.  We  should  also 
Impose  an  Interest  charge  on  tax  liability  de- 
ferred through  the  use  of  such  trusts. 

These  various  proposals,  if  enacted,  will 
represent  a  major^step  by  Congress  toward 
insuring  that  our  progressive  tax  system  Is 
fair  to  every  taxpayer.  High  Income  individ- 
uals and  corporations  must  pay  their  way  If 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  our  self-as- 
sessment system  are  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  millions  of  ordinary  American  taxpayers, 
who  pay  too  much  because  others  pay  too 
little. 

PROPOSALS  TO  PROVIDE  GREATKR  EQUTTT  FOR  LOW 
AND    MIDDLE   INCOME   INDIVIDUALS 

Refundable  Child  Care  Credit.  The  House 
took  a  significant  step  toward  greater  equity 
by  converting  the  present  child  care  deduc- 
tion into  a  tax  credit.  Under  the  House  bill, 
the  credit  would  equal  20%  of  child  care 
costs,  with  a  celling  on  the  credit  of  $400 
for  one  child  and  $800  for  two  or  more 
children. 

The  House  provision  eliminates  the  "up- 
side-down" effect  of  the  current  deduction, 
which  gives  much  greater  benefits  to  work- 
ing parents  with  $35,000  income  than  to 
those  with  $10,000  Income.  Under  the  credit 
mechanisms,  all  working  couples  with  the 
same  amount  of  child  care  costs  will  receive 
the  same  benefit,  regardless  of  Income. 

But  the  House  bill  leaves  a  glaring  inequity 
In  the  proposed  credit.  It  is  not  available  to 
those  who  need  It  most.  The  credit  goes  only 
to  working  parents  who  have  a  tax  liability. 
All  working  parents  below  the  poverty  level 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit. 

To  remedy  this  Inequity,  the  Committee 
should  amend  the  child  care  credit  to  make 
It  refundable.  Parents  with  child  care  costs 
could  obtain  a  tax  refund  of  $200  or  $400,  if 
their  income  was  not  sufficient  to  Incur  a 
positive  tax  liability.  This  action  would  par- 
allel the  recent  Committee  and  Senate  action 
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putting  the  WIN  tax  credit  for  child  care 
facilities  on  a  refundable  basis. 

Earned  Income  Credit.  The  refundable 
earned  income  credit  Is  a  reflection  of  the 
genius  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Oommittee. 
It  is  an  imaginative  and  useful  tax  response 
by  Congress  which  encourages  low  income 
Americans,  trying  to  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty  status,  by  alleviating  the  burden  of 
Social  Security  taxes  they  have  to  pay. 

The  credit  is  equal  to  10%  of  earned  in- 
come, up  to  $4,000  of  income;  it  gradually 
phases  out  by  $8,000  of  earned  income.  In 
general,  the  amount  of  the  credit  offsets  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  taxes  paid  by  low 
income  workers. 

As  presently  structured,  the  credit  is  typi- 
cally available  only  to  couples  with  depend- 
ent children.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  ex- 
pand the  eligible  class  to  Include  married 
couples,  even  if  they  have  no  children.  In- 
deed. If  revenue  constraints  permit,  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  extending  the  earned  income  credit 
to  single  persons  working  on  a  substantially 
full  time  basis. 

PROPOSALS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  RATIONAL  AND 
EQUITABLE  RULES  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND 
BUSINESS   OPERATIONS 

The  Budget  Reform  Act  is  now  requiring 
Congress  to  develop  more  efficient  ways  to 
deal  with  the  critical  fiscal  issues  facing  the 
country.  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the 
terms  of  the  Act  make  clear  that  federal 
spending  programs  through  the  tax  system 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  critical  scru- 
tiny and  control  already  being  given  to  direct 
spending  programs  authorized  by  Congress. 

This  means  that  these  tax  spending  pro- 
grams must  be  examined  in  light  of  the  ques- 
tions we  normally  ask  of  other  spending: 

Is  there  a  need  for  any  federal  subsidy  at 
all?  Are  free  market  mechanisms  truly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  problem? 

If  so.  what  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  meet 
the  need?  Direct  grants?  Low  Interest  loans? 
Loan  guarantees?  Or.  tax  subsidies? 

If  the  tax  spending  or  other  routes  are 
selected,  are  the  benefits  of  the  program 
equitably  distributed? 

I  have  applied  these  criteria  to  the  tax 
expenditure  programs,  discussed  above,  that 
primarily  affect  Individuals.  The  proposals 
I  have  offered  are  Intended  to  assure  more 
efficient  and  more  equitable  operation  of 
those  programs. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Senate 
examine  In  the  same  way  the  tax  expendi- 
tures used  to  stimulate  capital  formation 
and  to  aid  certain  business  operations.  My 
own  analysis  leads  me  to  reconunend  a  num- 
ber of  changes  that  will  make  our  present 
tax  spending  programs  for  business  more 
rational,  more  equitable,  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Capital  Formation.  In  the  recent  past,  the 
Investment  tax  credit  has  been  the  primary 
method  by  which  the  federal  government 
has  encouraged  business  to  Invest  In  capital 
equipment.  The  credit  has  served  its  purpose 
reasonably  well.  It  has  been  an  effective  tool 
in  stimulating  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment. 

But  the  tool  must  be  sharpened  If  it  Is  to 
meet  the  nation's  modern  needs.  I  there- 
fore propose  that  the  Investment  credit  be 
modified  In  the  following  specific  respects: 

The  basic  credit  (which  Is  presently  sched- 
uled to  revert  to  7%  in  1977)  should  be 
extended  at  a  flat  rate  of  10%. 

Beginning  In  1977.  an  additional  5%  credit 
should  be  provided  for  Incremental  invest- 
ment above  a  three-year  average  base  period 
level. 

Beginning  In  1978,  the  full  15%  credit 
should  be  made  refundable. 

The  "Incremental  credit"  feature  of  the 
proposal  recognizes  the  need  to  stimtilate 
increased  capital  Investment  to  create  new 


jobs.  The  "refundable"  feature  will  provide 
needed  assistance  to  new  businesses,  to  thooe 
undergoing  temporary  economic  losses,  and 
to  non-profit  organizations  such  as  hospitals, 
colleges  and  unlversties,  which  also  dessrve 
the  benefit  of  this  incentive. 

To  help  provide  the  reveniie  for  this  more 
efficient  and  more  equitable  Investment 
credit.  Congress  should  repeal  the  Asset  De- 
preciation Range  (ADR)  system,  which  was 
unwisely  enacted  in  1971.  There  Is  broad  ' 
agreement  among  economic  experts  that  tlie 
investment  credit — with  the  changes  I  have 
proposed — ^wlll  be  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive stimulus  to  capital  Investment  than  ac- 
celerated depreciation  gimmicks  like  ADB. 

I  also  believe  that  the  refundable.  In- 
cremental Investment  credit  I  am  propostng 
will  constitute  a  valuable  lesooroe  for  amall 
businesses,  especially  those  that  an  In  their 
formative  stages  of  development. 

In  addition.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  ap" 
prove  the  House  action  in  extending  for  an- 
other two  years  the  tax  reductlona  for  small 
business.  I  know  that  the  lower  tax  rate 
and  higher  surtax  exemption  have  been  ex- 
tremely benefldal  to  many  small  bnslneeaes 
in  my  own  region  of  New  Knglanrt  aad  In 
many  other  sections  of  the  oountry.  Too 
often,  when  tax  Incentives  have  been  en- 
acted In  the  past,  small  business  has  been 
left  out.  The  measures  in  the  Tax  Beduc- 
tion  Act  of  1976  have  been  of  useful  value, 
and  they  deserve  to  be  extended. 

Oil  and  Gas  Operation.  With  the  price  of 
oil  continuing  at  astronomic  levels,  the  time 
has  come  to  end  the  major  federal  tax  sub- 
sidies for  oil  and  gas.  The  Congress  ehonld 
take  the  following  specific  steps: 

Require  capitalization  ot  Intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs. 

Require  "recapture"  of  the  tax  benefits 
in  cases  where  property  subject  to  the  intan- 
gible deduction  Is  subsequently  sold  at  a 
gain. 

Phase  out  the  2000  barrel  per  day  exen^>- 
tlon  from  repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance. 

Reduce  the  tax  credit  for  foreign  on  In- 
come to  48%. 

Multinational  Corporations.  We  must  also 
revise  the  rules  that  provide  "tax  favoritism" 
to  American  corporations  doing  business 
overseas.  I  believe  that  America  and  Amer- 
ican business  will  benefit  together  if  our 
tax  rules  are  neutral  as  between  enterprises 
that  operate  entirely  in  the  United  States 
and  those  that  operate  through  subsidiaries 
abroad. 

The  Senate  should  once  again — as  it  did 
In  1975 — vote  to  end  the  present  tax  deferral 
on  Income  earned  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  multinational  corporations.  We  need 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  We  should  not 
be  encouraging  American  companies  to  go 
abroad  to  hire  foreign  workers,  when  un- 
employment is  over  7%  at  home. 

The  Senate  should  also  repeal  the  DISC 
tax  benefit.  This  subsidy  Is  a  Treasury- 
spawned  tax  loophole  enacted  in  1971.  It  has 
proved  to  be  an  almost  complete  waste  of 
taxpayer's  money — ^now  costing  the  lYeas- 
ury  $1.5  billion  a  year.  The  House  Budget 
Committee,  after  an  extensive  study,  con- 
cluded that  DISC  has  created  few  If  any 
Jobs  for  American  workers.  The  AHj-CIO  has 
reached  a  similar  conclusion.  Congress  can 
think  of  better  ways  than  DISC  to  spend 
$1.5  billion  to  create  new  Jobs. 

Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Reform.  Finally,  com- 
prehensive estate  and  gift  tax  reform  Is  long 
overdue.  Not  since  1942  has  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  entire  system  been  undertaken 
by  Congress.  It  is  encouraging  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  this  week  begun 
bearings  on  this  important  subject. 

If  the  Committee  decides  to  include  estate 
and  gift  tax  reform  In  the  pending  bill,  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  i^jpear 
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•t  a  later  date  to  presert  detailed  views  on 
the  steps  X  believe  we  should  take  to  Insure 
a  fair  and  effective  traitsfer  tax  system.  I 
have  outlined  some  of  these  points  In  the 
"detaUed"  portion  of  thli  statement 

I  strongly  urge  the  Otmmlttee,  whatever 
action  It  takes  on  broader  Issues  of  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws, 
the  President's  proposal 
tate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to  $150,000. 
This  proposal — ostensibly  Intended  to  help 
small  farmers — would  seferely  undercut  the 
effectiveness  of  our  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 

If  the  Committee  does  wish  to  take  action 
at  this  time  to  alleviate  liquidity  problems 
of  farm  owners,  I  wouldl  suggest  a  proposal 
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to  reject  outright 
to  increase  the  es- 


to  achieve  this  gocd,  without  impairing  the 
basic  structure  of  the  transfer  tax  system. 
Under  the  proposal,  farmers  would  be  en- 
titled to  transfer  "development"  rights  to 
charitable  or  governmental  organizations.  In 
this  manner,  the  land  would  be  valued  at  its 
farm  value,  not  its  development  value  for 
estate  tax  purpoeea,  and  the  goal  of  preeerv- 
Ing  the  nation's  open  spaces  would  be 
enhanced. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  us  resolve  that  "Always  a  bridesnoald, 
never  a  bride"  shall  not  be  the  epitf^h  of 
tax  reform  In  Congress  in  1976.  The  lobbyists 
and  their  clients  are  at  the  altar  now,  as 
always  in  the  past.  And  for  many  years,  they 

TAX  EXPENDITURE  ESTIMATES,  BY  FlINCTION 
IMilllons  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 


have  taken  the  bride  away  In  the  form  of 
massive  subsidies  for  their  Interests. 

For  too  long,  tax  reform  has  been  a  falling 
movement  in  Congress.  Our  perennial  prom- 
ises of  reform  have  a  hollow  ring  by  now  to 
taxpayers  weary  of  the  rhetoric  and  cynical 
about  their  government.  We  have  the  tools 
and  the  knowledge  to  fulfill  the  promise  now. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  we  have  the  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  these  tax  reform 
proposals  to  the  Committee  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  cooperation.  I  stand  ready  to 
work  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  all  other  Senators  to  Insure  that  a  major 
tax  reform  bill  is  on  the  President's  desk 
before  election  day. 


Function 


Corporations 


individuals 


1977       1978       1979       1980       1981        1977       1978       1979       1980 


f^ational  defense  (050): 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowinces  to  Armed  Forces  personnel. 
Exclusion  of  military  disability  |  ensions. 
International  affairs  (150): 

Exclusion  of  Income  earned  abn  lad  by  U.S.  citizens 

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividei  ds  of  LDC  corporations 55 

Deferral  of  Income  of  domestic  nternatlonal  sales  corporations  (DISC) "..1 1  420 

Deferral  of  Income  of  controlled  foreign  corporations " '365 

Special  rate  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations "'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'. 50 

Natural  resources,  environment  and  pnergy  (300): 

Exclusion  of  Interest  on  State  ai|d  local  government  pollution  control  bonds 170 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  dSvelopment  costs '....'.'".".'.'".".'        MO 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 111.1.111111"""" " 1  020 

Pollution  control:  5-yr  amortization ll"l'.'.""".."""l""ll"'y      '  15 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  iron  ore IIII""!"!!!!!!!!!!!" 20 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certa  n  timber  Income 165 

Agriculture  (350):  

Expensing  of  certain  capital  outlsys 115 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain  income I" """]["[[  "I"  1 40 

Cooperatives:  deductibility  of  n(  ncash  patronage  dividends  and  certain  oUier  items 455 

Commerce  and  transportation  (400): 

E>emption  of  credit  unions I35 

Corporate  surtax  exemption '..'.y/.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 6  185 

Deferral  ot  tax  on  shipping  comi  anies II.IIIIIIIII"IIIIIIII"IIII"I        130 

Railroad  rolling  stock:  5-yr  amo  llzation I"III"I"I"I"ri"Iirrrrr" 10 

Financial  Institutions:  excess  bap  debt  reserves I-""""""""""I  570 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  Stale  gasoline  taxes '.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'."."". 

Depreciation  on  rental  housing  ifi  excess  of  straight  line '.'..'.'./.'. 125' 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (otherithan  rental  housing)  In  excess  of  straight iinV.'.'.".'l 280 

Expensing  of  research  and  development  expenditures „".  695 

Capital  gains:  Corporate  (other  tilan  farming  and  timber) lll'lllll " '"       900 

investment  credit J .„ """"" 7  585 

Asset  depreciation  range 1 II...III"IIIIIIIII1 1  630 

Dividend  exclusion L ." ""J"™V.'.V".V.V.V." ' 

Capital  gains:  Individual  (other  than  farming  or  limb«r)".""I""I        

Capital  gams  at  death J " 

Deferral  of  capital  gains  on  homi  sales --'-..'.'.'"""""""r"J""Jjrr 

Deductibility  of  mortgage  Interei  on  owner-occupied  homes..r"imiIIII""r  

Deductibility  of  property  tax  on  twner-occupied  homes I.IIIIII1"III"I 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  consumer  credit. "I'""II"I"1""  "" 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  State  ani  local  Industrial  devriopmentVondV"""! 195" 

Excess  1st  yr  depreciation J .'.'".'.'.'.". 165 

Expansion  of  construction  period  Interest  and  taxes ..."... 1  065 

Credit  for  purchase  of  new  homa. .V.V.V.VV ' 

Community  »nd  regional  developmerl(450):  Housing  rehabifitationrs^vr'aiiiortiMtion 25"' 

Education,  training,  employment,  ana  social  services  (500): 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  felowships. .' 

Parental  personal  exemption  forfetudent  age  19  and  oveVlII "' 

Deductibility  of  charitable  confri»utions  (education).....'.".".'.'.'."."." MO  ' 

Dcductibillh  of  child  and  dependent  care  expenses .".V.V.".".".".' 

Child  care  facilities:  5-yr  amortiition '"-"!"""""" 5'" 

Credit  for  employing  AFOC  recidents  and  public  assistance  rKiplents'uVd'eV  work  fncentivrpVoVram'         10 

Deductibtlity  of  charitable  contrilutions  (social  services) r    .      -- 

Healtti  (550):  I  * 

Exclusion  of  employer  contributiins  to  medical  Insurance  premiums  and  medical  care 

Deducibility  of  medical  expensn 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (haaltti) in" 

Income  security  (600):  T  '" 

Exclusion  of  social  security  benefits: 

Disability  Insurance  benefiti 

OASI  benefits  for  aged X ""IIIII""IIII" " 

Benefits  for  dependents  and  survivors '.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. " 

Exclusion  of  railroad  retirment  sistem  benefits 11111111111 

Exclusion  of  unemployment  insujance  benefits IJIII"!"!!! 

Exclusion  of  wcrkmen's  compenjation  benefits I"""" 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  behehts " 

Exclusion  of  special  benefits  for  Jisabled  coal  min«f»'.''I 

Exclusion  of  sick  pay 1 "" 

Net  exclusion  of  pension  contrlbitions  and  earnings:' 

Employer  plans 1 

Plans  for  self-employed  andlothers I'.liy.y./.y.'.'.//.'.'. 

Exclusion  ol  other  employee  benefits:  

Premiums  on  group  term  lift  Insurance 

Premiums  on  accident  and  accidental  death  insurance.".'... ' 

Income  of  trusts  to  finance  iupplementary  unemployment  benefits' 

Meab  and  lodging [ * 

Exclusion  of  capital  gains  on  hon)e  sales  if  over  65.!......'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'' 

Excess  of  percentage  standard  d«duction  over  minimum  standard  dediidia'n 

Additional  exemption  for  the  bill  d 

Additional  exemption  for  over  65 ."IIII"!II"I!I"  ' 

Retirement  income  credit ^mimillllllllllll'I  

Earned  Income  credit:  nonrefunjbie  portion.. jr"jr"rr""" ' " 

Earned  Income  credit:  refundable  portion """'"I  

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insulance  savln«r 

Deductibility  of  casualty  losses '..'.'.'.'.". 

Maximum  tax  on  earned  income. "•I""""I"!I"  " " 
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365 

50 

220 
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40 
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45 
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785 
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350 
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5.225 

4,245 

1,195 

110 

95 

595 


1,750 

220 

385 

7,905 

9,015 

980 

5,800 

4,710 

1,325 

130 

105 

620 


1,870 

230 

405 

8,490 

10,005 

1,030 

6,440 

5,230 

1,475 

150 

115 

645 


325 


355 


390 


430 


5 

10 
402 


10 

446 


10 
4«9 


10 
536 


19$ 


219 


241 


264 


4,225 

2,095 

831 


370 

3,525 

565 

200 

2,855 

640 

130 

50 

350 

6,475 
965 

895 

60 

5 

305 

50 

1,560 

25 

1,220 

110 

280 

1,110 

1,855 

330 

505 


4,730 

2,325 

922 


415 

3,965 

635 

215 

2,655 

705 

145 

50 

370 

7,120 
1,065 

965 

65 

5 

320 

55 

1,635 

25 

1.280 

100 

270 

1,065 

2,025 

355 

580 


5,300 
2,580 
1,023 


470 

4.460 

715 

230 

2,470 

775 

165 

50 

385 


835 
180 


1,050 

70 

5 

335 

60 

1,720 

25 

1,340 

90 

255 

1,025 

2,210 

380 

670 


5,935 
2,865 
1,136 


525 

5,020 

805 

245 

2,295 

855 

185 

50 

405 

8,620 
1.300 

1,135 

80 

5 

350 

65 

1,805 

25 

1,410 


245 
985 
2,410 
305 
770 


1981 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

220 


160 
435 
695 


85 
85 

400 
820 


600  665  735  815  910 
455  480  510  545  580 
215    235    250    275     30 


1,995 

235 

425 

9,145 

11,105 

1,080 

7,150 

5,805 

1,635 

170 

130 

670 


40 

25 

15 

15 

15 

220 

235 

245 

255 

270 

715 

735 

760 

780 

805 

500 

555 

610 

670 

735 

420 

460 

510 

560 

615 

3,124     3,468     3,847  "4,"274""""4,'746 


6,650 
3,175 
1,260 


595 

5.645 

905 

260 

2,135 

940 

210 

50 

425 

9,480 
1,440 

1,230 

80 

5 

365 

70 

1,895 

25 

1,480 

70 

235 

945 

2  625 

430 

S8S 
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Function 


Corporations 


Individyab 


1977       1978       1979       1980       1981 


Veterans'  benefits  and  services  (700): 

Exclusion  ot  veterans'  disability  compensation 

Exclusion  of  veterans'  pensions I. IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Exclusion  of  Gl  bill  benefits I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

General  government  (800):  Credrb  and  deductions  for  political  contributions „1"II"III.I 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  (850): 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  general  purpose  State  and  local  debt 3,150     3,375     3,630     3,925     4,300 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  In  U.S.  possessions „       285         305         325         350         375 

Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  State  and  local  taxes  (other  than  on  owner-occupied  homes  and  gasotine) . . ^"  6VhO 

Interest  (900):  Deferral  of  Interest  on  savings  bonds ........ 


1977 

1978 

1979 

19$0 

1981 

595 
30 

280 
65 

1,390 

595 
30 

265 
40 

1,490 

595 
30 

255 
50 

1,605 

595 
30 

240 
50 

1,735 

595 
30 

230 
SS 

I,8S0 

.    6,680 

7.415 
756 

8,230 
845 

9,140 
925 

10,140 

685 

LOOS 

Source:  Staffs  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


SUM  OF  THE  TAX  EXPENDITURE  ITEMS  BY  TYPE  OF 
TAXPAYER  AND  FISCAL  YEAR> 

{Millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year 


Corpora- 
tions and 
Individuals     Corporations 


Individuals 


1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 


105,970 

28, 680 

115,600 

30.950 

125,475 

33,315 

136,250 

35,790 

148,160 

38,485 

77,290 

84,650 

92,150 

100,460 

109, 675 


1  These  totals  represent  the  mathematical  sum  of  the  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  effect  of  each  of  the  82  tax  expenditure  items 
Included  in  this  table. 

[Excerpts  from  "Tax  Expenditures."  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Mar.  17, 1976] 

EXCLTTSION  OF  C^TAIN  INCOMZ  EaKNKD 

Abboad  bt  U.S.  CrnzENS 

EsTiMA'rEo  Revenue  Loss 

[  In  millions  of  doUars  ] 


Individ- 
Fiscal  year                  uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977   — 

1976   

1975    

160 
145 
130 

160 
145 
130 

AXrrHOSXZ&TION 

Sections  911-flia. 

DESCBXPTION 

While  UJB.  citizens  are  generally  taxable 
on  their  world-wide  Income,  up  to  $20,000 
of  foreign  earned  Income  (largely  salary  in- 
come) may  be  excluded  annually  from  In- 
come under  sectton  911  by  a  citizen  who  (1) 
Is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country 
for  an  uninterrupted  period  that  includes  a 
taxable  year,  or  (3)  has  been  present  in  a 
foreign  country  tea  610  days  (17  months) 
out  of  18  consecutive  months.  The  annual 
exclusion  Is  raised  to  $25,000  for  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
a  foreign  coimtry  for  at  least  3  consecutive 
years.  Section  911  does  not  apply  to  salaries 
received  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Section  912  exempts  from  tax  certain  al- 
lowances that  are  received  by  Federal  civilian 
employees  working  abroad.  The  principal  ex- 
empt allowances  are  for  high  local  living 
costs,  education,  and  housing. 

IMPACT 

Some  VS.  citizens  living  abroad  pay  no 
Income  taxes  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
reside.  Section  911  allows  their  income  up 
to  the  appropriate  celling  to  be  tax  free  in 
the  United  States  as  well. 

In  cases  where  VB.  citizens  pay  foreign 
Income  taxes,  those  taxes.  Including  the  taxes 
paid  on  the  Income  excluded  from  taxation 
imder  this  section,  can  be  credited  against 


any  U.S.  tax  liability  that  would  otherwise 
exist  on  other  foreign  Income:  earned  Income 
al>ove  the  $20,000  or  $26,000  excludable  limits 
and  investment  lnc(»ne.  This  allows  VS.  tax- 
payers to  offset  all  the  foreign  tax — ^inclndlng 
that  paid  on  the  amoiint  of  excluded  In- 
come— against  U.S.  tax  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  on  the  Income  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
cluded amount.  Thus,  the  combination  of 
the  exclusion  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  can 
result  in  levels  of  Income  actually  exempt 
from  U.S.  tax  tn  excess  of  the  stated  limits. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  citizens  who  di- 
rectly benefit  from  this  favorable  treatment, 
overseas  employers  also  benefit  to  the  extent 
that  salary  levels  are  lower  because  of  the 
exclvision.  To  the  extent  this  occxirs,  they 
maintain  an  advantage  relative  to  domestic 
employers.  U.S.  corporations  that  bid  on 
overseas  cx>nstruction  projects  assert  that 
the  salary  savings  make  them  more  com- 
petitive with  foreign  bidders,  some  of  the 
employees  of  which  also  enjoy  similar  salary 
savings. 

The  value  of  the  Section  912  exemption  for 
allowances  received  by  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees working  abroad  increases  with  the 
recipient's  tax  bracket.  The  value  therefore 
depends  on  a  variety  of  factors  Including  the 
level  of  the  recipient's  Federal  salary,  the 
extent  of  his  other  Income,  and  the  amount 
of  his  itemized  deductions. 
Estimated  distribution  of  individual  itneome 

tax  expenditure  by  adjusted  grosa  income 

class 

Adjusted  gross  income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars) :  distribution 

0  to  7 88.9 

7  to  15 17.8 

15  to  60 _ 84.4 

50  and  over 8.9 

RATION  AU 

A  less  restrictive  form  of  Section  911  was 
first  enacted  in  1926  to  encotirage  foreign 
trade.  After  World  War  IS,  the  exclusion  was 
Justified  as  part  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  en- 
courage persons  with  technical  knowledge 
to  work  abroad.  Although  the  provision  was 
revised  on  several  occasions,  dollar  limita- 
tions were  first  enacted  in  1963  at  $20,000  and 
$35,000.  The  latter  figure  was  reduced  to 
825,000  in   1964. 

The  exemption  for  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployee overseas  allowances  was  enacted  In 
1943.  The  principal  rationale  was  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  these  employees, 
who  were  performing  vital  wartime  services. 

FtntTHER   COMMKNT 

H.R.  10612  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  December  1975  would  phase  out 
Section  911  over  a  3 -year  period.  However. 
It  would  provide  a  new  tax  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  for  children  of  U.S. 
citizens  working  abroad. 

SELECTED    BIBLJOGRAPHT 

U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  General  Tax  Reform,  Panel  Dis- 
cussion, 93rd  Congress.  1st  Session.  Part  n — 
Tax  Treatment  of  Foreign  Income.  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973.  pp.  1671-1888. 


DSTEBRAI.     OF     INCOMX     OF     DOUXSTIC     IlTtXB- 

NATioNAi.  Sales  Oobpokationb   (DISCa) 

EsmiA'TED  Revxhub  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Individ- 
Fiscal  year                  uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977 

1976    _ 

1975    

1,420 
1,840 
1,130 

1,430 
1.340 
1,130 

ATTTBOUZATION 

Sections  991-997. 

DESCRIPTION 

Corporations  qualifying  as  DISCs  (Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporattons)  must 
t>e  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  at  least 
95  percent  of  their  assets  must  be  related  to 
export  functions,  and  at  least  95  percent  of 
their  gross  receipts  must  st«n  tiom  export 
sale  or  lease  transactions. 

DISCS  typically  are  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary corporations  through  which  parent 
corporations  channel  their  export  sales. 
DISCS  are  not  themselves  subject  to  cor- 
porate income  tax,  but  their  parent  corpora- 
tions are  taxed  on  the  DISC  Income  when  it 
is  distributed  or  attributed  to  them. 

The  tax  savings  from  using  a  DISC  result 
principally  from  two  Interrelated  aspects  of 
the  tax  law:  (1)  the  allocation  rules  that 
allow  at  least  half  of  the  total,  combined 
profit  of  the  parent  and  DISC  from  export 
sales  to  be  attributed  to  the  DISC,  and  (2) 
the  potentially  permanent  tax  deferral  that 
is  allowed  on  half  of  those  profits  attributed 
to  the  DISC  under  the  lit>eral  allocation 
rules.  The  other  half  of  a  DISC'S  Income  is 
either  actually  or  deemed  to  be  distributed 
annually  to  its  parent  corporation  and  thxis 
does  not  qualify  for  deferral. 

The  allocation  rules  provide  that  a  DISC 
is  deemed  to  have  earned  either:  (1)  50 
percent  of  the  combined  taxable  Income  of 
the  parent  corporation  and  DISC  from  ex- 
port sales  or  (2)  4  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  export  sales,  whichever 
is  greater.  The  50  percent  allocation  is  used 
much  more  frequently.  The  rules  for  allocat- 
ing DISC  profits  are  much  more  favorable 
than  the  otherwise  applicable  tax  law  stand- 
ard (Section  482)  which  requires  a  sale  by 
a  manufacturer  or  producer  to  a  wholly 
owned  sales  subsidiary  to  be  at  an  arm's 
length  price.  If  the  Section  482  rule  were 
applied  to  DISCS,  only  a  relatively  small,  or 
no,  sales  commission  would  he  allocated  to 
the  DISC,  while  the  proportionately  larger 
profits  from  production  would  go  to  the  par- 
ent corporation. 

The  deferral  of  tax  (on  50  percent  of  the 
Income  allocated  to  the  DISC)  continues  as 
long  as  the  undistributed  DISC  Income  is 
invested  in  qualified  assets;  the  duration 
may  be  indefinite,  and  in  such  cases  con- 
stitutes the  practical  equivalent  of  a  per- 
manent tax  exemption. 
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Assume  a  company  I  icurs  total  costs  of 
$8,000  in  producing  goods  selling  on  the 
vxparl  market  for  910,)00.  The  allocation 
TMXe  attributes  50  percer  t  of  the  $2,000  total 
net  profit  to  the  DISC  and  50  percent  to  the 
parent  firm.  Taxes  are  de  lerred  on  $500  of  the 
$1,000  aaocated  to  the  I^SC  and  the  48  per- 
cent corporate  tax  rat*  Is  applied  to  the 
remaining  $1,500  of  direct  profits  and  DISC 
earnings  attributed  or  t>ald  to  the  parent 
firm.  The  total  tax  llabill  ty  is  $720.  If  a  DISC 
bad  not  been  used,  the  tax  liability  would 
have  been  $960  ($2,000 x. 48  tax  rate).  The 
DISC  provides  a  tax  sa  rings  of  $240  ($500 
of  deferrable  DISC  incomex.48  tax  rate) 
and,  therefore,  lowers  tlie  effective  tax  rate 
to  36  percent  on  this  export  sales  income. 

ZKPAer 

This  provision  reduces  the  marginal  tax 
rate  on  DISC-related  ex]  ort  Income  from  48 
percent  to  36  percent  (and  to  24  percent  In 
the  relatively  few  cases  v  'here  the  total  prof- 
it on  export  sales  of  thd  DISC  and  its  par- 
ent Is  no  more  than  4  pe)  cent  of  gross  export 
receipts) . 

Whether  UJS.  export  ers 
prices  In  response  to  nduced  effective  tax 
rates  Is  unclear.  To  the  >xtent  they  do,  for- 
eign purchasers,  as  well  as  domestic  export- 
ers, would  be  subsidized. 

According  to  several  itudles,  the  overall 
impact  of  DISC  in  stlmiaatlng  exports  haa 
been  small  In  comparlso|i  to  its  annual  rev- 
enue cost.  UJ3.  exports  have  Increased 
dramatically  since  tha  DISC  provisions 
were  added,  but  the  In^ 
due  to  the  devaluations  i 
wide  Inflation,  and  a 
expanding  worldwide 
hand,  many  companies 
argue  it  should  be  retal 
their  view,  DISC  has  sut 
exports  which,  in  turn, 
employment  levels;  and  1(2)  other  countries 
employ  a  variety  of  export  promotion  de- 
vices. 

Corporations  with  prodtable  export  opera- 
tions benefit  from  the  {tax  reduction.  The 
Treasury  Department  stiidy  cited  below  in 
the  bibliography  reporte<^  that  72  percent  of 
the  net  income  of  1,610  (DISCs  with  corpo- 
rate owners  for  which  asset  size  data  were 
available  accrued  to  186  companies  with 
gross  assets  In  excess  of|  $250  million,  with 
44  percent  going  to  onljj  28  companies. 

RATIONilLX 


reduce    export 


rease  is  said  to  be 

it  the  dollar,  world- 

^able  IT.S.  share  of 

le.  On  the  other 

fhlch  utilize  DISC 
^ed  because:  (1)  in 

stantlally  Increased 

lave  increased  UJS. 


part   of   the   Bev- 

stated  purpose  of 

exports  and  enhance 

manxifactur- 

through  foreign 


Originally   adopted   as 
enue   Act   of   1971,   the 
DISC  was  to  stimulate 
the  attractiveness  of  doiaestlc 
ing  vis-a-vis  manufactur^g 
subsidiaries. 

ruKTUEK  cokficEirr 

HJl.  10612,  passed  by  t  le  House  in  Decem 
ber  1975,  would  reduce  ( urrent  DISC  bene 
fits  by  roughly  one-thl'd  by  limiting  in 
come  qualifying  for  deferral  to  that  earned 
by  exports  in  excess  of  7  i  percent  of  a  com 
pany's  exports  dxirlng 
period. 
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VS.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means,  General'Tax ~       

cusslons,  93rd  Congress 
n — ^Tax  Treatment  of 
February  28, 1973,  pp.  167|l-1886. 
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the  Budget,  Seminar— DfSC:  An  EvaluatUm 
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U.S.  Department  of  Tieasury,  "The  Oper- 
ation and  Effect  of  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  Legislation,"  1978 
Annual  Report,  AprU  197^,  30  pages. 


a    prescribed    base 


Reform.  Panel  Dis- 
Ist  Session,  Part 
Foreign     Income, 


Defzrbai,  or  Incomz  of  Conthoij.ed 

FoBEiGN  Corporations 

Estimated  Reventje  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Individ- 
uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977 

1976 

1975 

.__ 

365 
526 
590 

365 
625 
590 

AtTTHOBIZATION 

Sections  11  (f) .  882,  and  951-964. 

DESCRIPTIONS 

A  U.S.  corporate  parent  of  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary is  not  taxed  on  the  Income  of  that 
subsidiary  until  the  income  is  remitted  (or 
"repatriated")  to  the  parent.  The  deferral 
of  U£.  tax  liability  on  the  subsidiary's  In- 
come is  permanent  to  the  extent  that  the  In- 
come is  reinvested  Ln  the  subsidiary  or  other 
foreign  subsidiaries  rather  than  remitted  to 
the  UJ3.  parent.  A  tax  credit  in  the  amount 
of  foreign  taxes  paid  on  repatriated  income, 
plus  any  "gross  up"  required  (see  page  11)  is 
allowed  at  the  time  of  repatriation. 

On  the  other  hand,  income  from  foreign 
branches  (as  distinguished  from  sub- 
sidiaries) of  U.S.  corporations  is  taxed  on  a 
current  basis  since  the  branches  are  parts  of 
U.S.  corporations.  Certain  so-called  tax  haven 
income  also  Is  taxed  currently  In  the  U.S. 
irrespective  of  whether  earned  by  a  foreign 
subsidiary  or  a  branch.  The  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975  strengthened  the  provisions  re- 
quiring current  taxation  of  such  Income. 

IMPACT 

Companies  that  operate  in  countries  with 
effective  Income  tax  rates  less  than  the  VS. 
rate  may  receive  tax  benefits  from  this 
provision. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  revenue  loss  is 
attributable  to  deferral  on  shipping  Income, 
which  is  estimated  to  account  for  over  $100 
million  of  the  current  revenue  loss.  This 
occtirs  because  shipping  firms  are  often  based 
in  countries  without  income  taxes,  such  as 
Liberia  and  PanaoMt.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  data  Indicate  that  423  of  the  678 
foreign  flag  ships  owned  by  U.S.  corporations 
and  their  subsidiaries  are  registered  In 
Panama  or  Liberia.  Much  (485)  of  this  total 
shipping  fleet  is  composed  of  tankers. 

RATIONALE 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  not 
taxed  foreign  source  income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations on  the  premise  that  only  domestic 
corporations  or  Income  with  a  U.S.  source  Is 
subject  to  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  In  effect,  the 
separate  corporate  status  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  domestic  corporations  was 
respected,  in  1962  these  principles  were 
abrogated  for  certain  so-called  tax  haven  in- 
come under  subpart  F  of  the  Code.  Such  In- 
come Is  taxed  even  though  earned  abroad 
and  even  though  not  repatriated. 

FURTHER   COMMENT 

Opponents  of  deferral  allege  it  encourages 
Investment  in  foreign  countries  and  reduces 
domestic  Investment,  thus  reducing  U.S.  tax 
revenues  and  U.S.  exports,  and  adversely  af- 
fecting the  balance  of  payments,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  domestic  employment. 
Proponents  deny  such  allegations  and  argue 
that  deferral  must  be  continued  for  U.S. 
corporations  to  remain  competitive  with  for- 
eign companies  in  overseas  markets. 

Deferral  of  tax  on  foreign  profits  is  not 
neutral  compared  to  investment  In  the 
United  States  In  the  sense  that  if  the  for- 
eign country  tax  rate  is  less  than  the  U.S. 
tax  rate  and  the  income  Is  not  going  to  be 
repatriated,  a  U.S.  corporation  has  a  tax  In- 


centive to  invest  abroad  using  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary instead  of  investing  at  home.  How- 
ever, the  deferral  rules  do  neutralize  advan- 
tages foreign  competitors  may  have  over  VS. 
corporations  operating  abroad.  Moreover, 
there  are  also  offsetting  tax  rules  which  favor 
investment  In  the  U.S.  by  domestic  compa- 
nies rather  than  abroad  such  as  the  general 
limitation  of  the  investment  credit  and  as- 
set depreciation  range  (ADR)  depreciation  to 
assets  in  the  United  States. 
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Expensing  of  Intangible  Drilling,  Explora- 
tion AND  Development  Costs 
Estimated  Revenxte  Loss 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Individ-  Corpora- 
uals         tlons 


Total 


1977 
1976 
1975 


195 
155 
120 


840 

650 
500 


1,035 
805 
620 


authorization 

Sections  263(c)  and  616-617. 
description 

Taxpayers  engaged  in  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  may  deduct  Intangible  drilling  costs  as 
Inctured  while  taxpayers  engaged  in  other 
mining  activities  may  deduct  exploration 
and  development  costs  as  Incxirred  (I.e., 
these  costs  may  be  "expensed") . 

Intangible  drilling  costs  are  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  bringing  a  well  into  pro- 
duction, such  as  labor,  materials,  supplies 
and  repairs.  Expenses  for  tangible  such  as 
tanks  and  pipes  are  recovered  through  de- 
preciation. 

Mining  exploration  costs  are  those  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence,  loca- 
tion, extent  or  quality  of  a  deposit  inctirred 
before  the  development  stage,  such  as  core 
drillings  and  testing  of  samples.  These  ex- 
penses are  limited  In  the  case  of  foreign 
exploration.  Foreign  exploration  costs  can- 
not be  expensed  after  the  taxpayer  has  total 
foreign  and  domestic  exploration  costs  of 
$400,000.  Development  expenses  include 
those  inctirred  during  the  development  stage 
of  the  mine  such  as  constructing  shafts  and 
tunnels  and  in  some  cases  drilling  and  test- 
ing to  obtain  additional  Information  for 
planning  operations.  There  are  no  limits  on 
the  current  deductibility  of  such  costs.  Al- 
though both  Intangible  drilling  costs  and 
mine  development  costs  may  be  taken  in 
addition  to  percentage  depletion,  mining  ex- 
ploration  costs    subsequently   reduce   per- 
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centage  depletion  deductions.  In  the  case 
of  mines,  there  are  also  "recapture"  provi- 
sions under  which  capital  gains  from  the 
sale  of  the  property  are  taken  as  ordinary 
Income  to  the  extent  of  prior  deductlcma  for 
exploration  expenses. 

impact 

Generally,  expenditures  which  improve 
assets  that  yield  Income  over  several  years 
must  be  capitalized  and  deducted  over  the 
period  in  which  the  assets  produce  Income. 
The  tax  advantage  of  treating  these  ex- 
pendltxu-es  as  current  expenses  is  the  same 
as  any  other  allowing  premature  deduc- 
tions; the  taxpayer  Is  allowed  to  defer  cur- 
rent tax  liabilities;  this  treatment  amounts 
to  an  Interest-free  loan  (see  Appendix  A) . 

These  expensing  provisions  are  additional 
benefits  which  supplement  the  special  per- 
centage depletion  allowances  extended  to 
the  mineral  industry.^  Althoiigh  the  ex- 
pensing and  depletion  provisions  operate 
somewhat  Independently,  a  firm  or  person 
may  be  eligible  for  both  and  receive  their 
combined  benefits. 

Estimated  distribution  of  individual  income 
tax  expenditure  by  adjusted  gross  income 
class ^ 

Adjusted  gross  Income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars) :  distribution 

0  to  7 2.5 

7  to   15- 15.0 

15  to  50 33.8 

50  and  over 48.8 

1  The  distribution  refers  to  the  Individual 
tax  expenditure  only.  The  corporate  tax  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  these  tax  provisions 
is  not  reflected  In  this  distribution  table. 

rationale 

The  option  to  expense  Intangible  drilling 
costs  (as  well  as  dry  hole  costs)  of  oil  smd 
gas  wells  developed  through  regulations  Is- 
sued m  1917  (19  Treas.  Dec.  Int.  Rev.  31 
(1917) ) .  These  regulations  reflected  the 
view  that  such  costs  .were  ordinary  operating 
expenses.  In  1942,  the  Treasury  Department 
recommended  that  the  provisions  be  re- 
moved, but  Congress  did  not  consider  the 
suggestion.  (Hearings  on  Revenue  Revision 
of  1942  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  p.  2996,  Vol.  3,  77th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.) 
In  1945,  when  a  court  decision  invalidated 
the  regulations  (FMJ!.  Oil  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 147  F.2d  1002,  5th  Clr.  1946),  Con- 
gress adopted  a  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  50, 
79th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.)  approving  the  treat- 
ment and  later  Incorporated  it  into  law  in 
the  1954  Code.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  resolution  indicates  that  it  was  intended 
to  reduce  uncertainty  in  mineral  explora- 
tion and  stimulate  drilling  for  military  and 
civilian  purposes.  (H.  Rep.  No.  761,  79th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  1-2.)  Expensing  of  mine 
development  expenditures  was  enacted  in 
1951  to  reduce  ambiguity  In  current  treat- 
ment and  encourage  mining.  The  provision 
for  mine  exploration  was  added  in  1966. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  a 
tajcpayer  could  elect  either  to  deduct  with- 
out dollar  limitation  exploration  exijendl- 
tures  In  the  United  States,  which  subse- 
quently reduced  percentage  depletion  bene- 
fits, or  to  deduct  up  to  $100,000  a  year  with 
a  total  not  to  exceed  $400,000  of  foreign  do- 
mestic exploration  expenditures  without  the 
«^)pllcatlon  of  the  recapture  rule.  The  1969 
Act  subjected  all  post- 1969  exploration  ex- 
penditures to  recapture. 
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Corporate  Surtax  Exemftiom 
Estimated  Revimvk  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Individ-  Corpora- 
Fiscal  year  uals         tlons  Total 


1977 
1976 
1975 


6,185 
5,015 
3,345 


6.185 
5.015 
3,345 


Section  11. 


authorization 


DESCRIPnOIf 


The  permanent  corporate  income  tax  con- 
sists of  a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  percent  and  a 
surtax  of  26  percent  for  a  total  tax  rate  of  48 
percent.  The  first  $25,000  of  profits  are  ex- 
empted from  the  surtax. 

Temporary  provisions  In  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975  and  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act 
of  1975  reduce  the  normal  tax  rate  to  20  per- 
cent on  the  first  $25,000  of  profits  and  22  per- 
cent on  the  next  $25,000  of  profits,  thus  rais- 
ing the  exemption  from  the  surtax  to  $50,- 
000.  These  changes  are  presently  in  effect 
only  through  June  30,  1976. 

IMPACT 

The  surtax  exemption  is  available  to  all 
corporations.  It  tends  to  neutralize  the  tax 
differential  between  a  business  operating  as  a 
sole  proprietorship  or  a  partnership  and  a 
corporation  by  lowering  the  corporate  tax 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  ($50,000  In  1975  and 
part  of  1976)  to  rates  comparable  to  the  in- 
dividual rates.  The  exemption  encourages  the 
use  of  the  corporate  structure  and  allows 
some  small  corporate  businesses  that  might 
otherwise  operate  as  sole  proprietorships  or 
partnerships  to  provide  fringe  benefits.  It 
also  encourages  the  splitting  of  operations 
between  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships 
and  corporations.  Most  businesses  are  not  in- 
corporated; only  about  5  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses are  affected  by  this  provision,  and  not 
all  of  those  receive  the  full  tax  benefit  be- 
cause their  taxable  Income  Is  less  than  $25,000 
($50,000  In  1975  and  part  of  1976). 

RATIONALE 

Since  almost  the  earliest  days  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax,  some  level  of  profits  has 
been  exempted  from  the  full  corporate  tax 
rate.  The  split  between  a  normal  tax  and  a 
surtax  was  not,  however,  fully  accomplished 
until  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941.  The  surtax 
exemption  In  Its  present  form  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  1950  Revenue  Act.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  relief  for  small  businesses. 
However,  many  large  businesses  fragmented 
their  operations  Into  numerous  corporations 
to  obtain  numerous  exemptions  from  the  sur- 
tax. Some  remedial  steps  were  taken  in  1963; 
in  1969,  legislation  was  enacted  limiting 
groups  of  corporations  controlled  by  the 
same  Interest  to  a  single  surtax  exemption. 
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DavKLkTSOM  OH  Bkhtai.  HouMnro  in  Excess 
or  8TRAIOHT  Lm,  Aim  Dbvkciation  on 
BuiLDiNas  (Othxx  Than  Bxntal  Housing) 
nr  Kxcxas  or  Sikaisbt  Lnrx 

Estimated  Revxitue  Loss 

DEPRECIATION  ON  RENTAL  BOU8INQ 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Individ- 
uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977 

1976 

1975  

455 
430 
405 

125 
120 
115 

RAO 
550 
530 

ESTXMATia)  RETXirux  Loss 

defrxciation  on  builoincs 

[  In  milUons  of  dollars  ] 


Fiscal  year 

Individ- 
uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977 

1976 

1975  ._ 

215 
215 
220 

280 
276 
220 

4BS 
4B0 
440 

AUTHORIZATION 


SecUon  167(b)  and  (J). 


DESCRIPTION 

Businesses  are  allowed  to  recover  the  cost 
of  their  durable  assets  that  wear  out  or  be- 
come obsolete  by  deducting  from  gross  in- 
come an  allocable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
assets.  Normally  these  depreciation  deduc- 
tions are  spread  over  the  useful  life  of  tb* 
asset,  and  the  total  amount  equals  the  assetli 
cost  less  salvage  value.  Teucpayers  are  gen- 
erally offered  the  choice  of  using  the 
straight  line  method  (in  which  an  equal 
amount  of  depreciation  is  deducted  each 
year  of  the  asset's  life)  or  accelerated  meth- 
ods of  depreciation  (in  which  greater 
amounts  are  deducted  in  the  early  years). 
A  ttucpayer  can  svritch  from  the  declining 
balance  or  the  sum  of  the  years-digits 
methods  of  accelerated  depreclatioD  to 
straight  line  depreciation  when  it  becomes 
advantageous  to  do  so  as  the  asset  grows 
older. 

The  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
structures  is  limited  as  follows: 

Residential  rental  units 

(1)  New  construction  may  bedepreclated 
under  any  method  allojtsimyTBe  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  /^^^ 

(2)  Used  bulltjlhgs  having  at  least  a  20- 
year  life  when  acquired  may  be  depreciated 
under  the  declining  balance  method,  using 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the 
straight  line  rate. 

Other  strueturea 

(1)  New  construction  may  be  depreciated 
by  any  accelerated  method  which  does  not 
yield  depreciation  greater  than  the  declin- 
ing balance  method  using  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 150  percent  of  the  straight  line  rate. 

(2)  Used  buildings  may  be  depreciated  on 
the  straight  line  method  or  any  other  rea- 
sonable method  that  is  neither  a  declining 
balance  or  sxim  of  the  years  digits  method. 

KXAICPIil 

Assume  a  used  residential  structure  with 
a  basis  of  $10,000,  an  expected  remaining  life 
of  25  years,  and  no  salvage  value.  If  the 
straight  line  method  were  used,  the  deduc- 
tion would  be  $400  each  year.  Under  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  the  first-year  deprecia- 
tion allowance  can  be  computed  as  follows: 
Depreciation  allowance=  125  X 1/26  X 
$10,000 =$500 

In  the  second  year,  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance is  computed  In  the  same  way  except  the 
original  basis  of  $10,000  Is  now  reduced  by 
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the  amount  preTlousljj  depreciated.  Hence, 
the  new  baale  equals  «9y500.  The  second  year 
computation  la: 

Depreciation  aUowa^ce=  126  X 1/25  X 
•9.500  =t  $476 
Thus,  In  each  succeeding  year,  there  Is  a 
decrease  In  the  amonnt  of  depreciation 
claimed  for  tax  purposes,  and  therefore  an 
Increase  In  tax  liability  [compared  to  what  It 
would  be  otherwise. 

IMFA 

Because  accelerated  depreciation  allows  for 


e  early  years  of  the 

depreciation  deduc- 

ccelerated  deprecla- 

of  tax  IlabUlty.  It  Is 

e  extent  It  is  faster 

al)   depreciation.  It 

consistent  with  ac- 

erlence  to  allow i accelerated  deprecla- 

some    machiaery    and    equipment 


larger  deductions  In  t 
asset's  life  and  smalle: 
tlons  in  the  lail^r  years, 
tlon  results  in  a  defe 
a  tax  expa»llture  to 
than  eco^mic  (I.e.  ac 
is  wldel/ believed  to  b( 
tual 
tlon 


portion  of  each  class 


whl^,  in  many  cases,  t  ecline  In  value  more 
raindly  in  their  early  yisars  than  later  years. 
However,  similar  treatotent  for  buildings  Is 
generally  believed  Incdnslstent  ^th  their 
rates  of  economic  dec  Ine  in  value  which 
are  generally  much  slawer  than  those  of 
machinery  and  equlpnent. 

The  direct  benefits  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  structures  accr  le  to  owners  of  busi- 
ness buildings  and  renti  1  ho\islng.  The  bene- 
fit is  estimated  as  the  tax  saving  resulting 
from  the  depreciation  leductlons  in  excess 
of  straight  line  depreciation.  About  77  per- 
cent of  the  tax  saving  from  rental  housing 
and  44  percent  of  the  tax  saving  from  non- 
residential buildings  4^rue  to  individual 
owners.  The  remaining 
of  benefit  goes  to  corporate  owners. 

Efforts  to  repeal  aca  derated  depreciation 
for  real  estate  have  bsen  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  without  ihls  treatment,  real 
estate  investments  wou  d  be  so  luiattractlve 
relative  to  other  forma  of  Investment  that 
drastic  cut  backs  In  bull  ding  programs  would 
result.  On  the  other  ha  ad,  it  Is  argued  that 
the  tax  benefits  increase  the  production  of 
new  buildings  only  to  the  extent  that  de- 
mand for  new  bulldlnfs  responds  to  small 
price  changes,  and  that  this  response  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  Impa^it  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation of  rental  hou  sing  is  generally  esti- 
mated to  be  greater  thun  for  nonresidential 
buildings  since  the  demand  for  housing  ts 
more  price  elastic. 
Estimated  distribution  b/  individual  income 

tax  expenditure  by  aljljusted  gross  income 

class ' 

DEPRECIATION    ON    1 ENTAL    HOn8n«0 

Adjusted  gross  Income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars  \ :  distribution 

0  to  7 — 4. 8 

7  to  15 16.8 

15  to  50 44.  3 

50  and  over J 84. 1 


Adjusted  gross  income 
(thousands  of  dollar^ 

0  to  7 

7  to  15 

15  to  50 

50  and  over 


1  The  distribution 
tax  expenditures  only 
pendltures  resulting 
slons   is   not   reflected 
table. 
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Prior  to  1954 
veloped    through 
and  rulings.  The 
favored  by  IRS  and 
Issued  m  1946 
percent  declining 
zation  for  It  and  other 
tlon  methods  first 
In  1954  when  the 
and  other  methods 


I  wers 


DEPRECIATION   (  F  BXTILOINGS 

;lass  Percentage 


distribution 

5.0 

17.3 

44.1 

33. 6 


relers 


to  the  Individual 

rhe  corporate  tax  ex- 

ftom  these  tax  provi- 

in   this   distribution 


depreciation  policy  had  de- 

adn  inlstratlve    practices 

stral;ht  line  method  was 

ge  lerally  vised.  A  nillng 

authorised  the  use  of  the  150 

balatice  method.  Autborl- 

accelerated  deprecia- 

apieared  in  the  statute 

dot9}Ie  declining  balance 

authorized.  The  dis- 


cussion at  that  time  focused  primarily  on 
whether  the  value  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment declined  faster  in  their  earlier  years. 
However,  when  the  accelerated  methods  were 
adopted,  real  property  was  included  as  well 
even  though  it  did  not  decline  more  rapidly 
In  value  in  its  first  years.  By  the  1960s,  most 
commentators  agreed  that  accelerated  de- 
preciation resulted  in  excessive  allowances 
for  buildings.  In  1964.  a  provision  was  en- 
acted which  "recaptxired"  accelerated  depre- 
ciation as  ordinary  income  in  varying 
amounts  when  a  building  was  sold,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  time  the  property  was 
held.  However,  recapture  was  not  required 
for  straight  line  depreciation  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  real  estate.  In  1969,  the  current  limi- 
tations were  Imposed  and  the  "recapture" 
provision  was  slightly  strengthened. 
raaiHER  comment 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  either 
to  eliminate  accelerated  depreciation  or  to 
limit  its  benefits.  One  of  the  more  gener- 
ally advocated  changes  would  limit  depreci- 
ation to  the  equity  investment  In  the  prop- 
erty. Another  woxild  not  allow  real  estate 
losses  to  offset  income  from  other  sources. 
There  are  many  variations  tmd  combinations 
of  these  proposals  (see  for  example  H.R. 
10612, 94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) . 
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Investment  Tax  Cbedit 
Estimated  Revemtte  Loss 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Individ- 
uals 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977 

1976    _ 

1976    

1,530 

...       1,410 
950 

7.685 
6,850 
4,860 

9,115 
8,260 
5,810 

authorxzation 
Sections  38  and  46-50. 

description 

The  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  la  avail- 
able to  any  taxpayer  who  Invests  In  Income- 
producing  property  which  Is  eligible  for  the 
credit. 

Eligible  investment  is  largely  limited  to 
tangible  personal  property,  such  as  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  that  is  used  in  the  United 
States.  Most  buildings  are  not  eligible.^ 


'  With  certain  exceptions.  Investments  eli- 
gible for  the  credit  include  depreciable  or 
amortlzable  property  having  a  useful  life  of 
three  years  or  more  and  Incltide:  (1)  tan- 
gible property;  (2)  other  tangible  property 
(not  Including  a  building  or  Its  components) 
used  as  an  Integral  part  of  (a)  manufactur- 
ing, (b)  extraction,  (c)  production,  or  (d) 
furnishing  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, electrical  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage 
disposal  services;  (3)  elevators  and  escala- 
tors: and  (4)  research  facilities  and  facilities 
for  the  bulk  storage  of  fungible  commodities. 


The  amount  of  the  credit  is  subtracted 
frcm  tax  liability  calciUated  without  the 
credit.  The  credit  Is  currently  10  percent  of 
the  qualified  Investment  but  will  revert  to 
7  percent  (4  percent  for  regulateu  utilities) 
after  December  31,  1976.  The  amount  of  In- 
vestment that  qualifies  for  the  credit  Is  lae 
full  piirchase  price  of  property  with  a  life 
of  at  least  7  years,  two-thirds  for  property 
with  a  useful  life  of  from  5  to  7  years,  one- 
third  for  property  with  3-  to  5-year  life, 
and  zero  for  property  with  a  life  of  less  than 
3  years.  Only  tlOO,000  of  investment  In 
used  property  ($60,000  after  £>ecember  31, 
1976)  qualifies  in  any  year.  The  maximum 
credit  which  can  be  claimed  In  any  one 
year  Is  $25,000  plus  60  percent  of  tax  lia- 
bility over  $25,000  (this  rule  Is  temporarily 
liberalized  for  regulated  utilities).  Any  im- 
used  amount  of  the  credit  may  be  carried 
back  3  years  and  carried  over  7  years  (for 
pre-1971  carryovers  a  10-year  period  is  al- 
lowed). Use  of  the  credit  does  not  reduce 
the  cost  of  an  asset  for  purposes  of  calcu- 
lating depreciation. 

A  corporate  taxpayer  may  elect  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  credit  until  December  31. 
1976,  If  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
qualified  Investment  Is  contributed  to  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

IMPACT 

The  credit  has  two  effects.  First,  it  In- 
creases the  recipient's  cash  fiow.  Second, 
It  reduces  the  cost  of  capital  and,  therefore, 
can  turn  an  unprofitable  Investment  into  a 
profitable  one  (or  a  profitable  one  Into  a 
more  profitable  one).  Assume  that  an  In- 
vestor requires  a  15  percent  rate  of  return 
to  undertake  an  Investment  project.  A  ma- 
chine which  coats  $1,000  and  provides  an  an- 
nual return  of  $136  does  not  meet  the  16 
percent  target.  However,  a  10  percent  ITC 
reduces  the  net  cost  of  the  machine  to  $900, 
so  the  $136  fttimiai  retvurn  qualifies  at  the 
15  percent  standard  (15  percent  of  $900  = 
$135). 

While  noncorporate  businesses  and  in- 
dividual Investors  benefit  from  the  credit, 
80  percent  of  the  credit  accrues  to  cor- 
porations. Since  the  credit  is  directly  re- 
lated to  Investment  In  durable  equipment, 
much  of  the  direct  benefit  is  concentrated 
In  manufacturing  and  utilities. 

According  to  1972  tax  data,  64  percent  of 
the  ITC  is  claimed  by  corporations  with 
assets  of  $250  million  or  more.  Two  major 
Industry  categories  account  for  77  percent 
of  the  credit:  manufacturing  (44  percent) 
and  transportation,  communication,  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  sanitary  services  (3  percent). 

For  some  firms,  e.g.,  public  utilities,  the 
credit  on  an  Investment  may  exceed  the  com- 
pany's tax  IlabUlty.  Instead  of  purchasing 
the  property,  the  firm  may  find  It  profitable 
to  lease  the  equipment  from  a  bank  that  is 
able  to  obtain  full  benefit  from  the  credit. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  data  In- 
dicate substantial  use  of  the  credit  by  banks 
through  leasing  arrangements.  A  refundable 
investment  credit  has  been  recommended  by 
some  persons  for  business  firms  that  lose 
unused  credits  at  the  end  of  the  carry-for- 
ward period. 

Several  studies  have  produced  little  evi- 
dence that  suggests  the  past  changes  in  the 
application  of  the  credit  have  been  effective 
as  short-run  business  cycle  stabilization  tools. 
Other  studies  have  produced  conflicting  evi- 
dence as  to  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  the 
credit  in  stimulating  Investment  which  in- 
creases the  rate  of  capital  accumulation  and 
economic  growth. 
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Estimated  distribution  of  individual  income 

tax  expenditure  by  adjusted  gross  income 

class  ^ 

Adjusted  gross  income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars) :  distribution 

0  to  7 6. 1 

7  to  16 26.0 

16  to  60 49.3 

60  and  over 30. 8 

'The  distribution  refers  to  the  individual 
tax  expenditure  only.  The  corporate  tax  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  these  tax  provisions 
is  not  reflected  In  this  distribution  table. 

RATIONALE 

Originally  adopted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962,  the  purpose  of  the  credit  was  to 
stimulate  investment  and  economic  growth. 
The  credit  was  also  Justified  as  a  means  of 
Increasing  the  ability  of  American  firms  to 
compete  abroad  and  of  compensating  for  the 
effect  of  infiatlon  on  capital  replacement.  The 
credit  was  modified  In  1964,  suspended  in 
September  1966,  restored  In  March  1967,  re- 
pealed in  April  1969,  reenacted  In  August 
isni,  and  temporarily  liberalized  in  March 
1975  until  the  end  of  1976. 

selected  bibliographt 

Brannon,  Gerard  M.,  "The  Effects  of  Tax 
Incentives  for  Business  Investment:  A  Survey 
of  the  Economic  Evidence,"  V£.  Congress, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  The  Economics 
of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs,  Part  3,  Tax  Sub- 
sidies, 92d  Congress,  2d  Session,  July  16,  1972, 
pp.  245-68. 

Tax  Incentives  and  Capital  Spending,  Gary 
Fromm,  ed.,  the  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1971,  301  pages. 

U.S.  Senate,  Task  Force  on  Tax  Policy  and 
Tax  Expendlt\ires  and  Task  Force  on  Capital 
Needs  and  Monetary  Policy,  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  Seminar — Encouraging  Capital 
Formation  Through  The  Tax  Code,  Commit- 
tee Print,  September  18-19,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress,  House,  Conamlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  General  Tax  Reform,  Panel  Dis- 
cussions, 93d  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Part  3, 
Tax  Treatment  of  Capital  Recovery,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1973,  pp.  345-604. 

VS.  Library  of  Congress,  "An  Analysis  of 
Tax  Provisions  Affecting  Business  Invest- 
ment: Depreciation  and  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit"  by  Jane  Gravelle,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  MultlUth  74-161E.  August  14, 
1975. 

Asset  Depreciation  Range 

Estimated  Reventte  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Individ-  Corpora- 


Fiscal  year 

uals 

tlons 

Total 

1977   

1976    

1976    

175 
166 
140 

1,630 
1,435 
1.270 

1.805 

1,590 
1.410 

authorization 

Section  167(m);  Regulation  1.1 67 (a) -11; 
Rev.  Proc.  72-10. 

description 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  estab- 
lished useful  lives  for  classes  of  depreciable 
assets.  The  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR) 
system  permits  taxpayers  to  choose  any  use- 
ful life  within  a  range  of  20  percent  more  or 
less  than  the  class  life  specified  for  a  particu- 
lar asset.  If  ADR  is  chosen,  the  taxpayer  Is 
not  required  to  Justify  retirement  and  re- 
placement policies  nor  to  show  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  actual  useful  lives  of 
their  assets. 

EXAMPLE 

Assume  that  a  taxpayer  has  a  $1,500  asset 
for  which  the  class  life  established  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  10  years.  Using 
double  declining  balance  depreciation,  with- 
out ADR,  the  deduction  in  the  first  year 


would  be  200  percentx.l0x$l,800=«800.  After 
deduction  of  this  depreciation  charge,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  asset  Is  •1.300  (•1.600— 
$300).  In  the  second  year,  the  deduction 
would  be  200  percentx.l0x$l,200=$240. 

Under  the  asset  depreciation  range,  a  use- 
ful life  of  between  8  and  12  years  may  be 
selected.  If  the  taxpayer  chose  8  years,  the 
first  year  deduction  would  be  200  percentx 
%X$1,500=$375.  In  the  second  year,  the  de- 
duction would  be  200  percentx >4x$l,l25= 
$281.25.  Therefore,  the  use  of  ADR  would  re- 
sult in  additional  deductions  of  $75  the  first 
year  ($375—300)  and  $41.26  the  second  year 
($281.25-240.00). 

IMPACT 

The  ADR  system,  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion (see  Appendix  A),  reduces  taxes  early 
In  the  life  of  depreciable  assets  and  thus  In- 
creases cash  fiow  during  that  time.  The  sub- 
sidy value  of  ADR  is  the  tax  saving  from  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  depreciation  life  shorter 
than  the  guideline  life  of  the  asset.  Capital 
intensive  businesses  such  as  manufacturing 
firms  and  utilities  are  necessarily  the  most 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  ADR. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  data 
indicate  significant  use  of  ADR  by  railroads, 
utilities,  airline  companies,  and  truck  and 
equipment  companies.  Treasury  Department 
data  Indicate  that  the  use  of  ADR  is  more 
probable  the  larger  the  company,  and  the 
percent  of  Investment  covered  by  ADR  in- 
creases with  the  asset  size  of  the  company. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  business  fixed  Investment 
Is  covered  by  ADR,  but  about  80  percent  of 
the  business  fixed  Investment  of  the  360 
largest  corporations  Is  covered. 
Estimated  distribution  of  individual  income 

tax  expenditure  by, adjusted  gross  income 

class  ' 

Adjusted  gross  Income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars) :  distribvtion 

0  to  7 _ 4.8 

7  to  16 18.1 

16  to  50 __  43.8 

50  and  over 33.3 

^  The  distribution  refers  to  the  individual 
tax  expenditure  only.  The  corporate  tax  ex- 
penditure resulting  from  these  tax  provisions 
is  not  reflected  in  this  distribution  table. 

R&TIOKALX 

The  ADR  system  was  estabUsbed  In  1971 
principally  to  stimulate  Investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  by  deferring  taxes  through  the 
acceleration  of  depreciation  deductions.  In 
addition,  it  was  asserted  the  system  vrould 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  existing 
depreciation  rules. 

SELECTED  BIBLTOGBAPHT 

Brannon.  Gerard  M.  "The  Effects  of  Tax 
Incentives  for  Business  Investment:  A  Sur- 
vey of  the  Economic  Evidence."  In  U.8.  Con- 
gress. Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  Eco- 
nomics of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs,  Part  3, 
Tax  Subsidies,  92d  Congress,  2d  Session,  July 
15,  1972.  pp.  245-68. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  General  Tax  Reform.  Panel  Dis- 
cussions. 93rd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Part  3 — 
Tax  Treatment  of  Capital  Recovery,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1973,  pp.  346-604. 

UJ3.  Library  of  Congress.  "An  Analysis  of 
Tax  Provisions  Affecting  Biisiness  Invest- 
ment: Depreciation  and  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit"  by  Jane  Gravelle.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  MultlUth  74-161E.  August  14, 
1975,  50  pages. 

Exclusion  of  Capital  Gains  at  Death 

Estimated  Revewue  Loss 

[In  mUUons  of  doUars] 


Fiscal  year 


Individ-  Corpora- 
uals        tlons 


Total 


1977 
1978 
1976 


7,280 
6.730 
6,450 


7,280 
6.720 
6,460 


authorization 
SecUons  1001.  1003,  1014,  1221.  and  1222. 

DESCRIPTION 

A  capital  gains  tax  generaUy  is  Imposed 
on  the  increased  value  of  a  capital  asset  when 
the  asset  Is  sold,  transferred,  or  exchanged. 
This  tax.  however,  is  not  imposed  on  the 
appreciated  value  of  such  property  if  it  la 
transferred  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the 
owner;  and  any  sale  by  the  transferee  Is  tax-  . 
able  only  to  the  extent  of  appreciation  sub- 
sequent to  the  transferor's  death  (or  six 
months  after  death  if  the  alternative  valua- 
tion for  estate  tax  Is  elected).  Thus,  appre- 
ciation during  the  decedent's  life  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  income  tax. 

However,  the  assets  are  subject  to  the 
Federal  estate  tax  based  upon  their  value  at 
the  time  of  death. 

IMPACT 

The  exclusion  of  capital  gains  at  death  Is 
most  advantageous  to  individuals  who  need 
not  dispose  of  their  assets  to  achieve  financial 
Uquidlty.  Generally  speaking,  these  tend  to 
be  wealthier  investors.  The  deferral  of  tax 
on  the  appreciation  involved  combined  with 
the  exemption  for  the  apjireclation  t>efore 
death  is  a  significant  benefit  for  the  investors 
and  their  heirs. 

PaUtire  to  tax  capital  gains  at  death  en- 
courages 'lock-in"  of  assets  which  in  turn 
means  less  turnover  of  funds  available  for 
Investment.  Certain  revisions  in  the  portfolio 
of  an  investor  might  restUt  in  more  profitable 
before-tax  rates  of  retom.  but  might  not  be 
undertaken  if  the  resulting  capital  gain  tax 
wotUd  reduce  the  ultimate  size  of  the  estate. 
The  investor  may,  theref(ve,  choose  to  retain 
his  assets  untU  his  death,  at  which  time 
portfolio  revisions  can  be  made  by  executors 
without  incurring  a  capital  gains  tax  IlabU- 
lty. Taxpayers  are  said  to  be  'Hocked  into" 
such  Investments. 

Estimated  distrllnMon  of  tHOMdmal  tueomm 
tax  expenditure  by  adjusted  gross  ftteome 

class 

Adjusted  gross  income  class  Percentage 

(thousands  of  dollars) :  distribution 

0  to  7 6.3 

7  to  16 18. 1 

18  to  50 86.9 

50  and  over 41.7 

rationale 
The  rationale  for  this  exclusion  Is  not  In- 
dicated in  the  legislative  history  of  any  of 
the  several  Interrelated  ^pUcable  provisions. 
However,  one  current  Justification  given  for 
the  exclusion  is  that  death  Is  considered  as 
an  ini^ipn^rlate  event  to  result  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  inoome. 

fusthzx  comment 
Taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death  oould 
cause  Uquidlty  problems  for  some  taxpayers 
sach  as  owners  of  smaU  farms  and  hnirtnoiwfw 
Most  proposals  for  taxing  capital  gains  at 
death  would  combine  substantial  averaging 
provisions,  deferred  tax  payment  schedules, 
and  a  substantial  deductible  floor  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  gain  to  be  taxed. 
Another  approach  would  require  that  the 
decedent's  tax  basis  be  carried  over  to  the 
heirs  who  would  be  taxed  on  appreciation  if 
they  seU  the  property,  "nils  solution  con- 
tinues the  deferral  and  lock -in  effect  dis- 
cussed above. 

SXLSCTKD   BIBLIOCaAPHT 

Break,  George  F.  and  Pechman.  Joseph  A. 
Federal  Tax  Befonn:  Tlie  Impossible  Dream. 
The  Brookings  Institution.  Washington,  D.C. 
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Peechman,  Joseph  A.  A  Federal  Tax  Polfoy, 
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Dedtjctibilitt  op  CaiLJ)  and  Dkpendent 
Case  Ski  vices 

Estimated  Revestue  Loss 

[  In  millions  qf  dollars  ] 


Fiscal  year 

Individ- 
ual! 

Corpora- 
tions 

Total 

1977   

1976   

1975    

420 
330 
29i 

420 
330 
295 

s  K>use, 


lull- 


la 


AUTHOKIZiTION 

'      Section  214. 

DESCRIF^ON 

A  taxpayer  may  deduci 
care  for  a  dependent  cqild 
disabled  dependent  or 
hold  services  when  the 
a  household  for  them, 
are  those  incurred  to  enlible 
be  gainfully  employed 
ices  must  be  rendered 
for  dependent  children. 

The  deduction  generally 
a  month.  However,  the 
limit    for    services 
home  Is  $200  for  one  chiM 
dren.  and  $400  for  thre  5 

To  claim  the  deductlm 
wife  both  must  be  emplo  yed 
one  spouse  Is  disabled. 

For   1976  and  later 
Is  reduced  by  $1.00  for 
Justed    gross    Income    ( 
thus,   the   maximiim 
phased  out  when  AOI 


certain  ejcpenees  to 
(under  age  15), 
or  for  house- 
taxpayer  maintains 
Deductible  expenses 
the  taxpayer  to 
-time.  The  serv- 
the  home,  except 


ren  lered 


yitars. 


the  deduction 

each  dollar  of  ad- 

JlGI)    over    $35,000; 

deluctlon   Is   entirely 

(quals  $44,600. 


IMPAC 


tliS 


at 


Only   taxpayers   who 
may  take  advantage  of 
taxpayers  with  moderate 
and  low  levels  of  incom^ 
receive  much  tax  relief 
whUe  high  income 
lief  from  this  provision 
phase-out. 
Estimated  distri'bution  oj 

tax  expenditure  by  adffusted 

class 
Adjusted  gross  income 
(thousands  of  dollars  > 

0to7 

7   to   15 

15  to  50 

50   and   over. 


RATio>f  a;  je 


la 


with 


iDr 

sn 

where 


The  deduction  for  child 
care  services  originated 
ance  was  limited  to  $60( 
phased   out  for   those 
between  $4,500  and  $5,10( 
provision  was  to  provide 
expenses  comparable  to 
ness  expenses  in  cases 
incur  such  expenses. 

The  provision  was  mad^ 
1964  and  modlHed  In 
tlon  Act  of  1975  substantially 
income  limits. 

Several  new  Jiistiflcatiobs 
1971    including   encourai  Ing 
domestic  workers,  encou 
incapacitated  persons  at 
in  institutions,  providing 
come  taxpayers  as  well 
payers,  and  providing  rellfcf 
related   expenses   of   hovsehold 
well  as  for  dependent  can  i 
departure    from    earlier 
"essential"    expenditures 
should  be  deductible. 


hive 


FURTHER    COI^MENT 

Numerous  proposals 
treat  expenses  for 
pendent  care  as 


busines  ; 
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U  limited  to  $400 

monthly  deduction 

outside    the 

$300  for  two  chil- 

or  more  children. 

a  husband  and 

full  time  unless 


itemize    deductions 
provision.  Thus, 
child  care  expenses 
are  not  likely  to 
ftom  this  provision, 
taxpayers  receive  no  re- 
all  because  of  the 


individual  income 
gross  income 


class 


Percentage 
distribution 

3.5 

50.4 

„ 46.1 

0 


and  dependent 

1954.  The  ailow- 

per  year  and  was 

family  Income 

The  Intent  of  the 

the  deduction  of 

employee's  busl- 

taxpayers  must 


more  generous  In 

The  Tax  Reduc- 

increased  the 


were  specified  In 
the   hiring   of 
aging  the  care  of 
home  rather  than 
relief  to  middle  In- 
low  income  tax- 
for  employment- 
services   as 
.  Thus,  there  was  a 
Intent    that    only 
for   such   services 


IS 


been  made  to 

housel^ld  service  and  de- 

rather  than  per- 


sonal expense  and,  thus,  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity to  itemize  the  deduction  in  order  to 
benefit.  The  substitution  of  a  credit  for  a 
deduction  was  adopted  by  the  House  in  HJl. 
10612  in  December  1975. 

SELECTED  BZBLIOGRAPHT 
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1973,  pp.  917-41. 

Earned  Income  Credit 

Estimated  Revenue  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


Individ-  Corpora- 
uals         tions 


Total 


1977 11,390 

1976 11,456 

1976 


» 1,390 
11,455 


iThe  estimated  revenue  loss  reflects  cash 
refunds  of  the  credit  as  well  as  reductions  of 
tax  liability.  OMB  includes  the  refundable 
amount  In  direct  outlays  In  the  budget,  and 
not  as  a  tax  expenditure.  The  cash  refunds 
for  1976  are  estimated  at  $1,165  million,  and 
those  for  1977  are  estimated  at  $1,110  million. 


Section  43. 


AUTHORIZATION 


DESCRIPTION 


This  tax  credit  is  available  only  to  low- 
income  workers  who  have  dependent  chil- 
dren and  maintain  a  household.  The  maxi- 
mum credit  is  10  percent  of  the  first  $4,000 
of  earned  Income.  The  credit  is  reduced  by 
10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
Income  (AGI)  (or  earned  Income  if  greater) 
above  $4,000  so  that  it  becomes  zero  at  AGI 
of  $8,000. 

The  credit  is  subtracted  from  tax  liability, 
if  any.  As  contrasted  with  all  previously 
enacted  tax  credits,  credits  In  excess  of  tax 
liability  are  paid  in  cash  to  the  eligible 
worker. 

The  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1976  In 
effect  extended  this  provision  at  its  previous 
level  to  Jime  30,  1976;  otherwise  it  would 
have  expired  on  December  31,  1975.  The  ex- 
tension technically  specifies  a  5-percent  cred- 
it for  income  earned  in  1976,  which  would 
b©  Increased  to  10  percent  if  the  provision  is 
fully  extended  through  December  31,  1976. 

IMPACT 

The  earned  income  credit  may  be  viewed 
as  a  partial  offset  to  social  security  taxes 
on  low-income  workers.  The  combined  em- 
ployer-employee social  security  tax  rate  is 
11.7  percent  (5.85  percent  paid  by  each  par- 
ty) .  Assimiing  the  employee  bears  the  burden 
of  the  employer's  portion  In  the  form  of  lower 
wages,  the  10-percent  credit  offsets  85  per- 
cent of  the  tax. 

The  credit  may  help  to  encourage  low-in- 
come workers  to  obtain  employment  and, 
thus,  reduce  the  demand  for  welfare  and 
unemplojrment  benefits.  However,  it  has  been 
argued  that  many  of  those  most  In  need  of 
relief  may  fail  to  file  the  tax  return  neces- 
sary to  claim  the  credit. 

RATIONALE 

The  earned  income  credit  originated  in  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.  Providing  relief 
from  social  security  taxes  for  low-income 
workers  was  one  purpose.  Other  reasons  cited 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Include 
providing  relief  to  low-Income  people  for  re- 
cent Increases  in  food  and  fuel  prices.  Some 
opponents  believe  relief  of  this  nature  would 


be  more  efficiently  administered  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  social  security  tax  payments  made  by 
low-income  wage  earners. 

SELECTED    BIBLIOGEAPHT 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Fl- 
nance,  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 — Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  together  with 
Supplemental  Views  on  H.R.  2166,  94th  Con-K^ 
gress,  1st  Session,  Report  No.  94-36,  March  17, 
1975. 

John  A.  Brlttain.  "Social  Security  Taxes: 
Problems  and  Prospects  for  Reform  Revis- 
ited." Tax  Notes.  Washington,  D.C.  Tax  An- 
alysts and  Advocates,  February  9,  1976,  pp. 
18-25. 

Maximum  Tax  on   Earned  Income 

Estimated  Revenue  Loss 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Individ-  Corpora- 
Fiscal  year  uals         tlons  Total 


1977 
1976 
1975 


580 
480 
400 


580 
480 
400 


AUTHORIZATION 


Section  1348. 


DESCRIPTION 


Although  marginal  tax  rates  rise  to  70 
percent,  the  marginal  rate  on  earned  taxable 
income  Is  limited  to  50  percent.  The  amount 
of  income  eligible  for  this  maximum  tax 
provision  is  computed  in  several  steps  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Earned  Income  that  represents  com- 
pensation for  personal  services,  Is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  expense  connected  with 
earning  it.  The  remainder  Is  earned  net  In- 
come. (2)  The  ratio  of  earned  net  income 
to  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  then  multiplied 
by  total  taxable  income.  The  result  is  taxable 
earned  income.  (3)  This  amount  is  then  re- 
duced by  certain  tax  preference  Income  such 
as  capital  gains.  (4)  The  result  Is  the  amovmt 
eligible  for  the  maximum  tax  on  earned  in- 
come. 

The  tax  rate  on  other  Income  Is  not  af- 
fected. 

The  maximum  tax  alternative  cannot  be 
used  by  taxpayers  who  average  Income  and 
may  not  be  used  by  married  Individuals  filing 
separate  returns. 

IMPACT 

This  provision  reduces  the  tax  rate  on  high 
levels  of  earned  income.  However,  because  of 
the  offset  for  tax  preference  Income,  the  tax 
benefit  Is  affected  not  only  by  the  taxpayer's 
level  of  earned  income  but  the  extent  of 
his  preference  Income.  Each  dollar  of  pref- 
erence income  removes  (I.e.,  offsets)  a  dollar 
of  earned  taxable  Income  otherwise  eligible 
for  the  maximum  tax,  and  taxpayers  with 
very  large  amounts  of  preference  income  may 
not  benefit  much  from  the  provision.  Ilius, 
the  offset  acts  as  a  tax  on  preference  Income. 

Virtually  all  the  tax  savings  resulting  from 
this  preferential  rate  accrue  to  taxpayers 
with  $50,000  and  over  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come.i 

RATIONALE 

The  maximum  tax  on  earned  Income  was 
adopted  in  1969.  Its  purpose,  as  Indicated  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report,  was 
to  discourage  the  use  of  other  tax  reducing 
provisions  rather  than  to  provide  tax  relief. 
It  was  argued  that  a  major  motivation  for 
tax  avoidance  was  to  protect  earned  Income 
from  high  tax  rates.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  deleting  the  amendment, 
questioned  whether  it  was  appropriate  to 
reduce  tax  rates  on  earned  Income  while  still 
imposing  high  tax  rates  on  other  income, 
particularly   when   the   taxpayer  could   use 


1  No  estimate  of  the  Income  distribution  of 
this  provision  was  done  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  Senator  Mondale. 
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other  devices  to  avoid  high  taxes  on  this 
other  Income  and  use  the  50-percent  maxi- 
mum tax  provision  as  well.  The  reduction 
for  preference  Income,  not  originally  In  the 
House  bill,  was  added  In  Conference  pre- 
sumably to  respond  to  these  objections. 
selected  bjbliogeapht 
Sunley,  Emll  M.,  Jr.,  "The  Maximum  Tax 
on  Earned  Income,"  National  Tax  Journal, 
December  1974,  pp.  543-667. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  that  this  col- 
loquy this  morning  has  been  very  con- 
structive. A  number  of  features  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  have  been  dis- 
cussed, but  I  believe  that  the  most  com- 
mon theme  which  has  nm  through  all 
the  statements  is  the  great  sense  of  in- 
justice that  Senators  feel  as  individuals, 
and  as  it  comes  to  them  through  from 
their  constituents,  with  respect  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  as  we  focus  on  this  issue.  We 
will  offer  amendments  on  these  matters 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  already 
have  done  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Ml'.  President,  before  concluding,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  special  contribution 
that  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  not  only 
in  this  morning's  colloquy,  with  his  clear 
and  compelling  and  persuasive  argument 
but  also  the  great  persistence  he  has 
shown  in  the  Budget  Committee,  in  in- 
suring that  the  budget  process  applies  to 
spenduag  through  the  tax  laws. 

As  do  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  recognize  that  it  was  really  his  strong 
leadership  in  the  Budget  Committee  that 
has  put  us  firmly  on  track  in  this  tax 
reform  debate  and  discussion.  I  hope  that 
the  American  taxpayers  recognize  the 
important  contribution  he  has  made  to 
date  through  his  concern  about  tax  jus- 
tice for  all  Americans. 

(The  following  additional  statements 
are  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  those  who  sit  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report 
out  tax  legislation  in  this  session  that 
represents  real  tax  reform  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  tax  reform,  especially  in  election 
years,  talk  of  changing  the  tax  code  to 
eliminate  big  deductions  and  to  give  the 
little  guy  the  tax  break  he  deserves.  Un- 
fortunately, after  an  appropriate  inter- 
val, the  "reform"  debate  subsides,  the  tax 
code  remains  unchanged,  and  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  goes  on  paying  without  any 
relief  in  sight. 

I  am  certain  tha\  the  primary  source 
of  discontentment  with  our  current  tax 
structure  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  taxpayers  are  convinced  that 
not  everyone  pays  his  fair  share.  I  think 
the  taxpayers  are  right.  And  we  will 
never  convince  the  American  taxpayers 
otherwise  until  they  can  see  substantial 
changes  in  the  Federal  tax  structure. 
This  body  must  act  to  wipe  out  the 
sophisticated  tax  loopholes  that  enable 
the  privileged,  the  special  interests,  and 
the  corporate  giants  to  manipulate  the 
Tax  Code  so  they  pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

There  is  nothing  equitable  about  a  situ- 


ation where  a  man  earning  $15,000  a  year 
actually  pays  more  income  tax  than  an 
individual  with  earnings  of  $50,000  who 
hires  an  accountant  and  employs  the  Tax 
Code.  And  what  kind  of  equity  do  you 
have  when  a  small  businessman  ends  up 
paying  more  taxes  than  one  of  the  larger 
corporations  in  his  community?  This  is  a 
situation  that  has  gone  on  for  far  too 
long  and  the  Congress  continues  to  in- 
vite a  taxpayer's  revolt  the  longer  we 
procrastinate  on  tax  reform. 

There  is  always  the  temptation  to  dwell 
on  the  more  flagrant  abuses  when  urging 
drastic  changes  in  the  tax  laws  and  to  be 
short  on  concrete  proposals  to  achieve 
the  objectives.  I  know  that  MMnbers  who 
sit  on  the  tax  committees  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  given  the  matter  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  in-depth 
analysis,  and  heard  from  many  witnesses 
who  are  recognized  experts  in  the  field. 

As  a  committee  chairman  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  area.  And  today  I  urge  those 
committees  and  the  leadership  in  the 
Senate  to  send  us  to  the  fioor  a  real  tax 
reform  biU.  Obviously  the  cwnmittee's 
bill  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  every 
Member  and  there  wUl  probably  be  many 
amendments  on  the  fioor.  I  expect  I  will 
have  a  couple  of  my  own  to  offer. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  get 
started  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
than  to  have  a  bill  on  the  fioor  which  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  then  open  to  input  by  each 
Member  of  this  body.  We  have  many 
problems  facing  us  in  the  Congress  such 
as  the  economy,  energy  shortages,  and 
Federal  spending.  And  judging  from  the 
people  I  talk  with  in  my  State  and  others 
aroimd  the  country,  the  existing  inequi- 
ties in  the  tax  system  is  certainly  one  of 
the  major  problrans  that  the  American 
people  want  this  Congress  to  work  on.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  time  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  people's  mandate  than  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  during  re- 
cesses hi  the  Senate,  I  return  to  Ken- 
tucky to  meet  with  constituents  and  to 
discuss  problems  and  issues  of  which 
they  are  most  concerned.  During  these 
visits,  I  have  found  tax  reform  to  be  one 
of  the  most  urgent  issues. 

Kentucklans  look  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  system  as  one  of  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  S3^tem  of  govern- 
ment is  based.  They  read  of  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  large  corporations  paying 
less  tax  than  many  of  the  middle  Income 
wage  earners.  They  believe  that  existing 
laws  impose  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax 
burden  on  wage  earners. 

I  recognize  the  problems  encountered 
in  enacting  a  fair  system  of  taxation,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  turn  our 
backs  on  this  issue  because  It  Is  complex. 
The  passage  of  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation  may  be  the  No.  1  issue  facing 
us  this  year.  This  action  could  be  the 
first  step  toward  the  restoration  of  trust 
in  our  public  institutions. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  al!  of 
the  provisions  that  have  been  raised,  but 
let  me  list  several  changes  that  seem  to 
have  a  very  high  priority. 

First.  We  need  to  enact  provisions  to 


avoid  the  necessity  to  sell  small  family 
businesses  to  settle  estate  taxes.  Too 
often  the  sale  is  necessary  to  raise  cash 
required  to  pay  the  taxes.  Several  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  raise  the  exemp- 
tion, and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of 
them.  I  recognize  that  raising  the  ex- 
emptions would  not  treat  all  Individuals 
on  the  same  footing  because  it  would 
benefit  higher  income  groups  more  than 
lower  and  middle  income  groups.  A  form 
of  tax  credit  is  one  alternative  that 
would  treat  all  individuals  equally. 

Second.  We  need  to  enact  income  tax 
legislation  to  treat  all  individuals  equally. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  single  tax 
schedule  or  defining  heads  of  households 
to  Include  single  individuals — other  than 
dependents — who  maintain  separate 
residencies. 

Third.  The  minimum  tax  should  cover 
both  Individuals  and  corporations  to  as- 
sure that  they  pay  their  fair  shsure  of 
taxes. 

Fourth.  We  need  to  review  the  tax 
shelters  to  assure  that  they  will  stimu- 
late business  rather  than  serve  as  a 
mechanism  to  avoid  paying  a  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

Fifth.  The  tax  on  retirement  Income 
needs  to  be  amended  to  assure  equal 
treatment.  Many  political  subdivisions 
and  governmental  agencies  are  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  The  same  exemp- 
tions that  exist  for  people  on  social  se- 
curity should  be  extended  to  retirement 
income  for  those  persons  who  are  not 
covered  by  social  security. 

Sixth.  We  need  to  enact  provisions  to 
stimulate  investment  capital.  I  suggest 
treating  dividends  on  stocks  up  to  ap- 
proximately $200  as  nontaxable.  This 
change  would  encourage  small  investors. 
Again,  this  income  could  be  treated  as  a 
form  of  tax  credit,  but  we  should  create 
an  incentive.  Investment  tax  credit 
should  also  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion as  a  stimuU  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  Special  tax  breaks 
can  no  longer  be  justified  for  our  multi- 
national corporations  and  this  area  must 
be  carefully  evaluated. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  give 
greater  consideration  to  tax  expendi- 
tures. In  fact,  tax  expenditures  can  be 
as  important  to  the  economy  as  our  allo- 
cation of  revenue.  The  big  difference  Is 
that  the  public  is  never  apprised  of  the 
former. 

I  commend  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  its  recommendation  of  a  $2 
billion  reduction  in  tax  expenditures, 
and  I  beUeve  that  adoption  of  this  rec- 
ommendation will  be  a  good  start  to- 
ward focusing  attentoin  on  this  area 
this  year.  The  taxes  avoided  are  just  as 
important  as  the  taxes  paid  and  it  is 
past  time  for  us  to  discuss  them  openly 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion. 

TAX   REFOKM PEOCKDUHES    ARE    AS   IMPORTANT 

AS    SUBSTANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  any 
discussion  of  tax  loopholes  it  is  impor- 
tant to  talk  about  procedures  as  well  as 
substance. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  many  of 
the  worst  loopholes  now  in  the  tax  laws 
came  about  through  minor  amendments 
attached  to  bills  at  the  end  of  a  con- 


loeas 


gressional  session  oi 
cal  amendments  to 
Every  year  since 
the  end  of  the  sessic^ 
ments  are  proposed 
lor  citizens  and 
States. 

IBRXSPONSIBI^ 


as  so-called  technl- 
very  complex  bills, 
have  been  here,  at 
a  series  of  amend- 
to  provide  tax  relief 
corporations  in  various 


For  years  both  the 


The  House  had 


to  have  a  biU  or 


the  committee — by  i;ourtesy — vote<'  out. 


Usually  there  were 


bill,  there  was  no  rertort  on  It,  the  Treas 


ury  did  not  give  its 
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paoCESTTRES 


House  and  the  Sen- 


ate acted  on  tax  bills  in  what  most  ob- 
servers believed  was  an  irresponsible 
way.  The  result  often  led  to  opening  loop- 
holes and  truckhole^  in  the  tax  laws. 


something  called  a 


Member's  bill.  Each  i  nember  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Coi  amlttee  was  allowed 


two  a  year  which 


no  hearings  on  the 


views,  there  was  no 


revenue  estimate  on  It,  and  it  waa  passed 
in  a  perfunctory  way,  usually  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

In  the  Senate  we  nad  what  was  called 
the  "Bob  Tall"  bill.  jEach  year  near  the 
end  of  the  session  solne  minor  tax  bill  on 
the  calendar  was  taken  up  and  to  It  was 
added  amendment  alter  amendment. 

In  recent  years  tfce  name  has  been 
changed  to  the  Christmas  tree  bill  be- 


to  the  old  days, 

in  session  imtll  the 

these  amendments 

e  last  day  or  next 

ion.  which  is  xisu- 


cause  now,  as  op: 
the  Senate  usually 
end  of  the  year,  am 
are  trotted  out  on 
to  last  day  of  the 
ally  Christmastime. 

Laist  year  we  hai 
and  one  or  two  oth 
were  slated  to  be 
Christmas  tree. 

There  were  at  le 
proposed  to  the  bil 
Some  were  clearly 
were  neutral  or  no; 
had  one  thing  in  ca 
no  hearings  were  h^Id  on  them  in  the 
Senate,  there  was  nh  report  concerning 
them,  there  was  no  Indication  of  their 
revenue  loss,  there  p  as  no  indication  of 
who  will  benefit  froja  them — and  many 


the  sUk  yam  bill, 

minor  bills  which 

he  vehicle  for  the 

t  38  amendments 

Some  were  good. 

ry  bad.  And  some 

titles.  But  they  all 

on,  namely  that 


of  them  were,  for  al 


private  relief  bills— and  there  was  no 
indication  of  what  tlie  Treasury  thoxight 
about  them. 

VAST  LOOPHOLES  THBOUdB  MINOS  AMZNOMXKTS 


In  the  past  a  very 
to  a  tax  bill  trotted 


nim  in  Philadelphia  ended  up  as  the 
"unlimited  charitablie  deduction"  loop- 


hole which  was  one 
why  some  individua 


millions  or  tens  of  millions  paid  no  taxes 
whatsoever. 
The  House  has  reformed  its  proce- 


dures, and  I  think  It 


practical  purposes. 


minor  amendment 
out  on  behalf  of  a 


I  »f  the  major  cavises 
s  with  incomes  of 


is  time  the  Senate 


does  so.  I  hope  we  tike  that  step  soon. 
They  set  up  a  threef-man  task  force  of 
the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  to  win- 
now out  all  the  bills  iind  amendments  to 
the  Tax  Code.  I 

Here  is  what  they  ad: 

First,  they  listed  all  the  House  or  Mem- 
bers' bills  which  hafl  been  Introduced. 
Then  their  three-man  screening  commit- 
tee went  through  them.  They  applied  cer- 
tain standards.  I 

Second,  they  thre^*  out  any  blU  which 
was  of  major  subst^tlve  Importance. 


They  kept  under  consideration  only  mis- 
cellaneous minor  bills; 

Third,  they  threw  out  any  bill  which 
had  a  revenue  loss  of  over  $5  million. 

Fourth,  they  threw  out  any  bill  which 
had  been  set  for  consideration  imder 
Phase  n  of  their  tax  reform  effort; 

Fifth,  they  threw  out  any  bill  which 
was  the  subject  matter  for  one  of  the 
committee's  special  task  forces,  such  as 
bills  affecting  capital  gains  or  foreign 
corporations  which  the  committee  was 
looking  into  with  a  view  to  tax  reform 
and  revision; 

Sixth,  they  winnowed  the  number 
down  to  22  bills.  At  that  stage  the  staff 
prepared  a  report  on  the  22  bills  de- 
scribing each  bill,  saying  how  it  would 
change  the  present  law,  what  the  rev- 
enue loss  would  be.  and  what  the  Treas- 
ury thought  of  them ; 

And  seventh,  on  December  10,  1975, 
they  held  a  hearing.  The  proponents 
presented  their  views.  Common  Cause 
and  Nader's  group  testified.  At  least  one 
bill  was  so  bad  it  was  shot  down  immedi- 
ately. 

Reports  were  made  on  the  bills  which 
were  reported  out,  giving  the  relevant  in- 
formation. They  were  then  taken  up  in 
the  regular  order  in  the  House. 

The  House  thus  has  an  opportunity  to 
act  in  a  reasonably  intelligent  way  on 
them. 

SENATE  HETORM  NEEDED 

I  think  we  should  follow  some  similar 
procedures  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  take 
the  position  that  the  Senate  should  never 
act  on  an  amendment  to  any  bill  where 
there  have  been  no  hearings  or  no  report 
from  an  agency.  We  do  have  the  right  to 
act  and  to  legislate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  when,  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
years,  a  tax  bill  is  brought  up  on  the  last 
day  or  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  a  ses- 
sion and  amendments  of  every  kind  are 
adopted  to  it,  we  are  acting  irresponsibly, 
and  so  it  is  reported  in  the  press  and  so 
it  is  believed  by  responsible  citizens. 

Furthermore,  in  addition,  on  tax  bills 
there  is  something  called  the  Tax  Court. 
We  set  up  the  Tax  Court  so  that  individ- 
uals and  coi-porations  could  get  their  day 
if  they  felt  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  dealing  with  them  imfairly  or 
harshly.  Any  citizen  can  go  to  that  court 
for  a  very  nominal  fee — in  recent  times 
it  has  been  as  low  as  $10 — and  the  tax- 
payer could  argue  the  case  himself. 

In  my  view  we  should  have  a  report 
on  all  tax  amendments  and  bills.  Who 
benefits?  I  know  in  one  amendment  last 
December  a  famous  dog  food  company  is 
said  to  benefit  by  something  like  $100.- 
000.  That  was  the  "Alpo  amendment." 

What  is  the  cost?  What  does  the 
Treasury  say  about  them?  I  do  not  think 
the  Treasury  should  have  a  veto  over  our 
actions,  but  I  do  believe  we  should  know 
what  they  think  about  the  bills. 

Is  there  some  other  form  of  relief — 
through  the  Tax  Court  for  example — 
before  it  is  brought  here? 

P^irthermore,  in  the  case  of  revenue 
bills,  the  Constitution  clearly  states  that 
they  shall  originate  in  the  House.  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  the  Senate  should  be 
precluded  from  amending  a  House  bill 
because  of  that  provision,  but  certainly 
that  ts  a  very  different  matter  than  add- 


ing on  a  dozen  or  so  amendments  to  a 
minor  bill  which  are  entirely  imrelated 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  original  biU. 

The  Senate  has  certain  authority  and 
power  that  the  House  does  not  have.  We 
confirm  nominations.  We  decide  whether 
to  ratify  treaties  or  not.  We  are  elected 
6-year  terms.  By  and  large,  we  receive 
more  attention,  frequently,  than  the 
House  of  Representatives  does.  But  one 
clear  provision  in  the  Ccmstltution  is 
that  they  originate  revenue  measures, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  follow 
tiie  procediues  we  have  followed  in  the 
past,  we  do  not  respect  that  constitu- 
tional provision. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  we  should  object  to  amend- 
ments to  minor  tax  bills  on  the  calendar. 
I  hope  that  by  doing  so  we  can  reform 
the  Christmas  tree  procediue  in  the 
Senate  as  the  House  has  reformed  its 
old  Members'  bills  procedures.  We  do 
not  have  to  follow  them  precisely,  but 
we  should  act  in,  our  own  way  to  make 
certain  that  the  public  interest  is  pro- 
tected against  last  minute  riders  to  tax 
bills  about  which  little  or  nothing  la 
known  and  which  have  no  relationship 
at  all  as  amendments  to  the  bills  before 
us. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  election  year,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
national  debate  about  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral spending  on  oiu*  econranlc  well- 
being.  Many  of  us  cannot  accept  the 
budget  priorities  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  I  think  it  Is  accxuate  to 
say  that  there  is  broad  agreement  about 
the  need  to  subject  Federal  programs  to 
the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

For  that  reason,  I  find  It  curious  that 
relatively  Uttle  attention  has  been  paid 
to  date  to  what  amounts  to  a  second 
Federal  budget — the  indirect  subsidies 
provided  to  favored  industries,  groups 
and  individuals  by  the  special  preferences 
embodied  in  oiu-  tax  laws.  This  second 
Federal  budget,  and  we  should  think  of 
it  as  such,  includes  the  revenues  which 
the  Government  might  otherwise  have 
collected  had  the  Congress  not  chosen 
to  restrict  or  dlmlnate  tax  liability  on 
certain  kinds  of  income.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  when  we  sacrifice  these  reve- 
nues, we  shift  additional  burdens  to  the 
ordinary  taxpayer  or,  alternatively,  we 
increase  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  In  aiact- 
ing  these  preferences  was,  of  course,  to 
encourage  economic  activities  deemed  to 
be  of  particular  value  to  the  Nation.  In 
some  cases,  the  home  mortgage  Interest 
deduction  for  one,  tax  preferences  have 
served  a  very  usrful  purpose.  In  others, 
however,  tax  preferences  have  skewed 
markets,  perpetuated  InefBcIency,  locked 
capital  into  fundamentally  unproductive 
investments  and  provided  ways  for  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  individuals  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
loopholes  have  multiplied,  our  tax  code 
of  Crovemment.  Increasingly,  as  these 
has  become  more  and  more  regressive, 
taking  more  from  the  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle class,  less  from  the  wealthy  and  the 
privileged. 

In  1972.  I  made  proposals  for  funda- 
mental reform  of  our  tajc  structure.  I 
believe  that  those  proposals  are  still  rele- 
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vant.  but  since  my  views  In  this  area  are 
quite  well  known.  I  shall  not  repeat  them 
here  today. 

Rather.  I  want  to  suggest  that  we  may 
do  well  to  go  beyond  the  requirement 
imposed  by  the  1974  Budget  Act  that  tax 
expenditure  estimates  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  with  the  budget.  We  need  a  fur- 
ther procedure  to  insure  that  the  hidden 
Federal  budget  receives  the  same  kind  of 
detailed  scrutiny  on  a  regular  basis  that 
we  routinely  bring  to  the  items  in  the 
regular  budget.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
at  this  point  whether  this  or  that  tax 
loophole  should  be  closed,  constricted  or 
expanded.  I  do  want  to  urge  that  we 
begin  to  formally  consider  tax  prefer- 
ences 8is  the  expenditures  they  are.  that 
we  do  so  systematically  and  that  we 
periodically  review  the  entire  range  of 
preferences  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
incentives  enacted  in  the  past  continue 
to  serve  our  needs. 

Mr.  President,  upon  close  examination, 
the  Congress  may  determine  that  it  is 
in  order  to  continue  to  subsidize  capital 
projects  for  American  industry  to  the 
tune  of  $8.86  billion  per  year  through 
the  investment  tax  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  review  may  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  generous  concessions 
are  not  necessary  in  the  light  of  25  per- 
cent excess  capacity  in  our  economy  and 
evidence  that  some  companies  obtain 
tax  benefits  by  purchasing  equipment 
which  would  have  been  purchased  in 
any  case. 

The  Congress  might  also  conclude  that 
it  is  worthwhile  to  subsidize  exports 
through  DISC  for  $1.29  biUlon  or  to  pro- 
vide over  $1.3  billion  in  direct  assistance 
to  oil  compsmles  each  yeai,  as  we  now 
do  by  permitting  Immediate  writeoff  of 
drilling  costs  rather  than  requiring  these 
costs  to  be  capitalized  or  deducted  over 
several  years.  It  is  possible  that  Con- 
gress might  even  decide  that  a  mini- 
mum income  tax  Is  not  necessary  or  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  permit 
very  wealthy  individuals  to  avoid  taxes 
on  their  estates. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  we  deal 
with  tax  reform  issues  piecemeal,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  reform  we  need. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  will  commit 
itself  to  regular  and  comprehensive  tax 
review  and  if  we  will  call  a  subsidy  a 
subsidy,  we  shall  obtain  the  necessary 
perspective  to  construct  a  tax  system 
which  will  better  serve  oiu:  national 
needs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  April  15  deadline  for  filing 
Federal  tax  rettums,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  tax  laws  are  in  need  of  reform. 
In  my  view,  reform  efforts  should  focus 
on  two  fundamental  goals:  First,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  tax  structure, 
and  second,  to  make  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  simpler  and  more  compre- 
hensible to  the  average  taxpayer. 

With  respect  to  tax  equity,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  must  be  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  tax  Incentives 
or  tax  preferences  contained  in  the  law 
now  favor  the  very  wealthy.  For  example. 
in  1974,  the  average  taxpayer  with  an 
income  of  greater  than  $100,000  saved 
$45,662  by  means  of  special  tax  breaks 
while   an   Individual   earning   between 


$15,000  and  $20,000  saved  an  average  of 
only  $901.  Certainly,  many  of  these  tax 
breaks  serve  as  valuable  tools  for  en- 
couraging behavior  that  the  Congress 
deems  desirable.  However,  as  we  re- 
examine our  tax  laws,  we  should  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  effect  of  these  tax 
incentives  on  the  distribution  of  om: 
Nation's  tax  burden. 

Tax  simpUcity,  like  tax  equity.  Is  too 
f  requenUy  a  catch  phrase  used  in  public 
debate  but  abandoned  when  the  tax  laws 
are  written.  Nevertheless.  I  hope  Uiat 
the  trend  toward  increasing  complexity 
can  be  reversed  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders tax  reform  measures  this  session. 
Any  tax  system,  such  as  ours,  which 
relies  upon  voluntary  compliance  by  tax- 
payers must  be  comprehensible  to  those 
individuals  who  file  returns.  Yet,  recent 
data  reveal  that  at  least  40  percmt  of 
Americans  must  turn  to  outside  assist- 
ance to  determine  their  tax  liability.  And 
even  the  tax  experts  are  often  bewildered 
by  the  thoiisands  of  pages  that  define  our 
tax  laws.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the 
Senate  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  cry  of  "complexity"  can  be  used  to 
subvert  some  meaningful  attempts  to 
obtain  tax  equity.  Too  often,  a  complex 
tax  provision  is  considered  a  boon  when 
it  favors  certain  taxpayers  but  is  con- 
sidered a  detriment  when  the  substance 
of  the  law  works  to  a  particular  tax- 
payer's disadvantage. 

Consequently,  the  Senate  Is  faced  with 
a  formidable  task  in  seeking  to  address 
the  need  for  both  tax  equity  and  sim- 
plicity. DifiBcult  decisions  will  arise.  But 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  must  face  up  to 
the  challenge,  make  these  difficult  deci- 
sions and  enact  meaningful  tax  reform 
this  session.  Our  Nation's  taxpayers  de- 
serve no  less. 

TAX  JT7STICK .'  PBIORITT  ACKNDA  BEFOKK  CONCBXSS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  virgent  need  for  meaningful  tax  re- 
form this  year.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
birthday  present  for  the  Congress  to 
give  the  American  people  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year  because  each  one  of  them 
would  dIrecOy  benefit  from  such  reform. 

I  have  in  mind  two  major  types  of  tax 
reform.  The  first  kind  aeals  with  the  sub- 
stance of  our  tax  laws.  Since  this  Is  being 
covered  today  in  excellent  detailed  fash- 
ion by  my  other  colleagues,  I  will  only 
briefly  highlight  those  areas  I  believe  are 
most  in  need  of  reform. 

Before  mentioning  the  specific  Items 
in  need  of  change,  a  more  general  need 
which  I  view  as  extremely  critical  Is  that 
we  must  gain  better  control  of  the  so- 
called  tax  expenditure  budget.  This 
budget  has  grown  in  less  than  a  decade 
since  it  was  first  drawn  up,  from  60  items 
totalling  $36.6  billion  to  82  items  total- 
ling $106  billion.  "Oils  growth  Is  more 
rapid,  may  I  add,  than  the  much 
maligned  growth  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, but  it  has  largely  gone  almost 
unnoticed. 

Many  of  these  tax  expenditures  may 
have  outhved  their  usefulness,  others  are 
said  to  be  Ineffectual  In  fulfilling  their 
Intended  purposes,  and  It  is  contended 
that  many  have  a  very  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  benefits.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  establish  a  process  for 
the  systematic  review  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. 


Among  the  many  tax  provlsioas  in 
need  of  reform,  I  see  the  following  as 
most  critical  since  they  most  seriously 
violate  standards  of  equity,  efficiency  and 
purpose. 

One  leading  candidate  is  the  minimum 
tax  which  is  levied  on  preference  income. 
It  was  established  in  order  to  Insure  that 
the  very  wealthy  would  not  be  able  to 
escape  taxation  entirely  but  would  pay 
some  minimum  tax.  That  it  has  failed 
miserably  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that  in  1973, 
622  individuals  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes greater  than  $100,000  managed  to 
pay  no  tax.  Also,  the  tax  rate  was  set  at 
10  percent,  but  the  effective  tax  rate  on 
the  average  has  been  as  low  as  2.5  per- 
cent. This  must  be  strengthened  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  H.R.  10612. 

A  closely  related  reform  measure  Is  to 
tighten  up  or  even  eliminate  same  tax 
shelters  which  have  allowed  taxpayers 
to  deduct  artificial  losses  on  certain 
investments  from  their  regular  income 
which  reduces  the  tax  on  this  income. 
Again,  I  support  the  limitations  on  these 
artificial  losses  specified  in  H.R.  10612 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  consider  even  further  restric- 
tions on  these  deductions  which  benefit 
only  the  very  wealthy. 

A  final  tax  law  provision  which  should 
Je  scaled  back  Is  the  DISC  provision.  It 
has  been  shown  that  it  does  littie  to 
stimulate  exports  that  would  not  take 
place  without  it.  It  is  inefficient.  Its 
benefits  go  mainly  to  the  large  corpora- 
tions. Its  job  creation  impact  is  small. 

Other  reforms  which  should  be  seri- 
ously considered  at  this  time  are :  taxa- 
tion of  capital  gains  at  death ;  strengthen 
the  estate  and  gift  taxes  to  lnsiu%  that 
the  wealth  of  the  very  wealthy  is  taxed 
at  least  once  each  generation;  and 
allocate  personal  deductions  between 
taxable  and  tax-exempt  income  so  that 
large  amounts  of  tax-exempt  income 
cannot  be  used  to  reduce  taxes  to  zero. 

The  second  major  type  of  tax  reform 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize  today  deals 
with  the  need  to  dispel  the  confusion 
and  complexity  surrounding  the  tax  laws 
for  the  average  American  citizen.  The 
imfortunate  truth  is  that  a  significant 
number  of  American  taxpayers,  imcer- 
tain  of  their  rights  and  therefore  stand- 
ing in  fear  of  the  IRS.  perceive  the  IRS 
as  the  enemy,  rather  than  the  servant 
of  the  people. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  take  measures  that  wUl 
help  restore  the  people's  confidence  in 
the  tax  system.  They  must  feel  that  the 
system  Is  fair  and  tiiat  t*:eir  interests 
are  protected  as  taxpayers. 

As  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  self- 
government,  we  must  recognize  that  all 
taxpayers,  not  just  those  able  to  pay 
highly  priced  tax  consultants  and  law- 
yers, are  entitied  to  full  Information  aind 
knowledge  of  aui  tax  laws,  and  a  full 
explanation  of  their  rights  as  taxpayers. 

I  believe  that  such  objectives  would  be 
well  met  by  the  Federal  Taxpayer's 
Rights  Act  of  1975  which  I  and  other 
Senators  joined  Senator  Magnuson  in 
introducing  last  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  consider  this  bill  in  their  current 
deliberations  on  tax  reform.  Its  provi- 
sions go  a  long  way  in  directiy  helping 
every  T3B.  taxpayer.  The  bill  contains 
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seven  major  provision  5.  First,  it  requires 
the  IRS  to  fully  inf oi  tn  the  taxpayer  df 
his  or  her  rights  in  audits,  assessments, 
appeals,  and  other  steps  in  the  tax  pfoc- 
ess.  Second,  it  protect^  the  privacy  of  tax 
returns  by  limiting  ttje  disclosure  of  tax 
Information  to  Pederil  and  State  agen- 
cies and  by  pennittinf  taxpayers  to  col- 
lect damages  for  unauthorized  disclosure 
by  tax  data.  Third,  ita  establishes  a  new 
Taximyer  Service  andi  Complaint  Assist- 
ance OflBce  wlilch  will  function  as  an 
ombudsman  for  the  tsixpayer.  Fourth,  it 
establishes  safeguards  against  the  politi- 
cal misuse  of  the  IRS  sy  limiting  nontax 
related  surveillance.  -  Fifth,  it  protects 
taxpayers  from  arbitiarj-  procedures  by 
placing  reasonable  limits  on  the  power 
of  jeopardy  assessment  and  termination 
of  a  tax  year  by  IRS  agents.  Sixth,  it 
authorizes  a  pilot  project  of  independent 
legal  assistance  to  taxpayers  in  audits 
and  appeals  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  both  middle  ^d  lower  income 
taxpayers.  Seventh,  it  provides  the  QAO 
oversight  authority  ov  ;r  the  IRS,  requir- 
ing it  to  report  annually  on  the  entire 
scope  of  IRS  activities . 

I  believe  that  comi  xehensive  tax  re- 
form must  include  both  substantive 
changes  tn  the  tax  code  as  well  as  these 
kinds  of  procedural  changes.  Though  it 
is  Important  to  close  t  ix  loopholes,  we  in 
Congress  must  also  remember  that 
achieving  the  goals  of  i  irotecting  the  tax- 
payers' rights,  simplif  >^ing  the  tax  laws 
and  in  general  easing  t  leir  bmtlen  on  the 
average  citizen  is  pcssibly  even  more 
Important  for,  and  wU  be  most  appre- 
ciated by,  the  America  n  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  niunbe  •  of  Senators  who 
are  concerned  about  he  subject  of  tax 
reform  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  issue  in  thip  colloquy.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  tn 
the  Record  the  joint  rinarks  which  Sen- 
ator Magntjson,  Senaojr  Humphrey  and 
I  made  this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  an  the  subject  of 
preventing  taxpayer  ^xise  by  the  IRS. 

I  ask  imanimOus  fconsent  that  our 
statement  be  printed  Ih  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  V)  4Rren  G.  Magnuson, 
Senator  Henkt  M.  Jackson,  and  Sbnat<» 
Hubert  H.  Httmphrey,  Before  the  Senate 
Finance  CoMMrmEE  Hsahincs  on  Tax  Re- 
vision AND  Extension  i  )f  the  Expiring  Tax 
Cut  Provisions,  Tuese^t,  April  13,  1976 
Mr.  Chairman  :  We  app  ear  today  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Commltt  ee  to  testify  In  sup- 
port of  fair  treatment  fir  the  nation's  tax- 
payers. Congress  now  kaows  of  major,  re- 
peated abiises  of  taxpay:rs  by  the  IRS.  We 
call  on  the  Finance  Comj  nlttee  to  act  to  cor- 
rect these  abuses  so  the  tax  system  will  be 
fair  and  equitable.  Even  citizen  has  a  right 
to  equal  treatment  at  the  bands  of  the  tax 
collector.  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  en- 
sure the  IRS  meets  this  s  ^ndard. 

The  blueprint  we  suggest  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  minimal  procedui  al  reform  of  the  tax 
system  is  S.  2342,  the  Fe<  leral  Taxpayers'  BUI 
of  Bights  Act  of  1975  and  ts  proposed  changes 
In  the  way  the  Internal  I  evenue  Service  does 
business. 

S.  2342  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Magnu- 
son on  September  16,  1975.  The  bUl  was 
widely  acclaimed  as  a  rtasonable  consensus 
for  badly  needed  procediral  reforms  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servlos.  Twenty-two  Sen- 


ators  are  ^onsoring  the  legislation.  This  In- 
cludes Ave  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Besides  Senators  Magnuson, 
Humphrey  and  Jackson,  Senators  Case, 
Church,  Goldwater,  Philip  Hart,  HaskeU, 
Hathaway,  Hatfield,  Inouye,  Javlts,  Kennedy, 
Mansfield,  McGovem,  Mclntyre,  Mondale, 
Montoya.  Proxmlre,  BlbicofT.  Both,  and  Tun- 
ney  are  cosponsors.  This  strong  base  of  bi- 
partisan support  Is  a  clear  reflection  of  the 
fear  of  the  American  people  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  cannot  correct  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  taxpayers  which  have  recently  been 
revealed. 

The  United  States  collects  personal  and 
corporate  Income  tax  through  a  self-assess- 
ment mechanism.  This  assumes  that  Individ- 
uals and  businesses  are  familiar  with  the 
law,  conscious  of  their  rights,  and  willing  to 
comply  with  the  tax  mechanism. 

More  Importantly,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  the  one  government  agency  which 
touches  every  employed  citizen  every  year. 
It  is  the  face  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
most  citizens.  If  It  has  no  credibility  or  If  it 
Is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  If  It  favors 
the  rich  over  the  poor,  or  if  It  is  Inefficient 
or  bureaucratic,  the  entire  U.S.  Government 
stands  indicted.  Congress  cannot  tolerate 
any  of  these  programs  in  any  bureaucracy. 
But  no  agency  Is  more  Important  In  this  re- 
gard than  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Also, 
if  too  many  people  question  the  basic  In- 
tegrity and  fairness  of  their  Government  and 
the  self-assessment  mechanism,  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  United  States  may  be  en- 
dangered. The  Congress  must  take  every  rea- 
sonable action  to  Insure  fairness  and  equity 
In  the  tax  mechanisms.  Otherwise,  self- 
assessment  cannot  work.  The  Senate  has 
become  fully  aware  of  a  whole  range  of  abuses 
within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
Finance  Committee  has  a  unique  opportu- 
nity In  the  context  of  these  hearings  and 
proposed  legislation  to  deal  significantly 
with  these  abuses. 

This  Is  AprU  13.  Within  two  days,  every 
single  American  wage -earner  will  file  a  tax 
return  with  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  most  taxpayers  that  their  returns 
win  be  handled  fairly,  equitably,  without 
political  considerations  and  held  private  are 
not  fulfilled  In  the  present  tax  system.  How 
many  taxpayers  realize  that  their  tax  return 
Information  is  widely  accessible  to  aU 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
state  and  local  governments  without  re- 
straint on  disclosure  or  use  by  those  agen- 
cies? How  many  taxpayers  wlU  rely  upon  in- 
formation provided  them  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  Is  Incorrect  and  that 
an  IRS  error  will  not  relieve  the  taxpayer  of 
penalties  and  Interest  on  any  tax  due?  How 
many  taxpayers  know  that  the  IRS  audit  pro- 
cedure Is  an  adversary  proceeding  and  that 
the  auditing  agent  wUl  not  Inform  them  of 
legitimate  imcertalntles  concerning  their  tax 
due?  How  many  citizens  will  understand 
that  they  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  arbi- 
trary IRS  decisions?  How  many  low  and 
middle  income  taxpayers  know  that  they 
wUl  be  held  to  a  much  stricter  standard  at 
audit  than  large-Income  taxpayers?  For  In- 
stance, how  many  taxpayers  know  that  in 
1974  the  IBS  settled  cases  valued  under 
$1,000  for  an  average  of  71  cents  on  the  dollar, 
whUe  It  settled  cases  valued  over  $1  million 
for  an  average  of  17  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Taxpayer's  Bill  of  Rights  Act  involves 
seven  basic  principles  which  we  strongly  virge 
this  Committee  to  include  In  any  tax  legis- 
lation which  it  chooses  to  report  to  the  full 
Senate : 

First.  The  bill  provides  for  significant  new 
limitations  on  disclosure  of  tax  return  in- 
formation. It  permits  taxpayers  to  recover 
civil  damages  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
personal  tax  data. 

Second.  The  bUl  eetabllshes  safeguards 
against  the  poUUcal  iuis\ise  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Service.  It  limits  nontax  related 


surveillance  activities  of  the  IBS  and  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  for  Illegal  siirveil* 
lance. 

Third.  The  biU  protects  taxpayers  from 
arbitrary  procedures.  It  places  reasonable 
limits  on  the  power  of  jeopardy  ELSsessment 
and  termination  of  a  tax  year  by  IRS  agents. 
It  increases  the  amount  of  personal  property 
exempt  from  tax  levy  for  Uving  expenses. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  a  taxpayer  Service 
and  Complaint  Assistance  Office — ^a  sort  at 
ombudsman  within  the  IBS.  This  new  ofBce 
win  monitor  Improper  behavior  by  IBS 
agenrts.  It  has  the  power  to  provide  temporary 
relief  in  special  cases  of  IBS  abuse. 

Fifth.  It  requires  the  IBS  to  fxilly  Inform 
the  taxpayer  of  his  rights  during  any  audit 
or  tax  appeal  procedure. 

Sixth.  It  authorizes  a  pilot  project  of  In- 
dependent legal  assistance  to  taxpayers  In 
audits  and  appeals.  The  project  would  be 
limited  to  four  cities  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  legal  assistance  wotild  be  available  to 
both  middle-  and  low-income  taxpayers. 

Seventh.  The  bill  provides  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  oversight  autiiority  over  the 
IRS.  GAO  is  required  to  report  annually  on 
this  entire  scope  of  IRS  activities. 

This  is  not  a  complete  description  of  every 
possible  administrative  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  However,  It  repre- 
sents a  reasonable,  realistic  goal  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  If  the  Senate  deals  mean- 
ingfully with  th&5e  particular  reforms,  it  wlU 
take  a  long  step  toward  restoring  the  public's 
confidence  In  the  federal  tax  assessment 
system. 

taxpayer  privacy 

S.  2342  provides  an  essential  tightening  of 
the  taxpayer's  right  to  privacy.  It  places 
realistic  limitations  on  the  disclosure  of 
private  federal  tax  return  Information.  Com- 
missioner Alexander  testified  before  the 
House  Treasury  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee: 

"We  have  a  gold  mine  of  Information  In 
our  tax  system.  We  have  more  Information 
about  more  people  than  any  other  agency 
m  this  country.  We  must  have  this.  People 
file  tax  returns  with  us  and  tax  returns  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  private  information 
which  we  must  safeguard." 

Citizens  reasonably  expect  that  their  tax 
return  Information  wUl  be  held  private  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  tax  re- 
turns are  anything  but  private.  Citizens'  rea- 
sonable expectlons  of  confidentiality  must 
be  Insured.  The  present  law  does  not  do  that. 

On  November  18,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  an  independent 
federal  agency,  released  the  resujts  of  a  year- 
long study  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Conference  released  a  1,000-page  report 
prepared  by  expert  tax  consultants  reviewing 
the  procedures  of  the  IRS.  The  Administra- 
tive Conference's  privacy  recommendations 
are  very  close  to  the  provisions  contained  In 
the  Taxpayers'  BIU  of  Rights  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  Meade  Emory,  who  Is  cuirently  an  as- 
sistant to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Com- 
missioner, wrote  the  section  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Conference  report  on  taxpayer 
privacy.  As  he  pointed  out,  Congress  does  not 
require  Americans  to  provide  reports  on  their 
personal  and  financial  affairs  for  general 
government  use.  Yet,  we  continue  to  tolerate 
a  tax  law  which  accomplishes  this  same  po- 
tential purpose  through  the  back  door.  Over 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  IRS  has  provided 
steadily  Increasing  numbers  of  tax  retum« 
to  federal,  state  and  local  officials  who  may 
use  them  for  statistical,  investigative  or  other 
non-tax  purposes.  For  instance,  the  Justice 
Department  alone  requested  and  received 
19,000  tax  returns  from  United  States  citizens 
in  calendar  year  1973. 

How  many  taxpayers  realize  that  the  IBS 
has  a  procedure  which  requires  its  agency 
employees  to  report  apparent  non-tax  law 
violations  discovered  through  examination 
of  tax  rettims?  In  the  words  of  the  Admlnls- 
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tratlve  Conference  report,  "Isn't  this  an  aU- 
purpose  Investigative  body,  sniffing  out 
offenses  of  all  kinds  from  compelled  evi- 
dence"? The  report  con^tlnued,  "On  the  Con- 
stitutional level,  there  to  a  far  more  insidious 
potential.  If  the  Information  compelled 
against  the  taxpayer  will  be  used  against 
him." 

Few  of  MB  who  are  Members  of  Congress 
faU  to  appreciate  tbe  potential  for  political 
abuse  which  we  have  observed  tlirough  the 
Watergate  years  from  release  of  tax  return 
information  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Our  bin  provides  that  returns  will  be  open 
for  Inspection  only  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  "an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
by  the  President  personally,  If  such  inspec- 
tion is  solely  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  this  title." 

Under  this  provision,  the  President  would 
have  to  sign  personally  for  the  use  qf  tax  re- 
turns. There  would  be  no  more  unrecorded 
flow  of  tax  information  to  the  White  House 
aides.  In  addition,  the  stronger  antidis- 
closure  penalties  In  this  bill  wUl  begin  to 
adequately  recognize  people's  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  privacy  of  tax  retxirn  Informa- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  the  Jiistlce  Department  has 
been  able  to  obtain  tax  returns  on  Individ- 
uals under  Investigation  for  criminal  but 
non-tax  related  matters  with  no  court  re- 
view. Nowhere  else  are  government  investi- 
gators aUowed  unsupervised  access  to  a  per- 
son's home  or  private  business  Information 
because  the  Constitution  states  that: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secxire  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated.  .  .  ." 

We  suggest  that  the  Justice  Department 
shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  search  warrant 
Issued  by  a  competent  Judicial  authority  be- 
fore the  Department  has  access  to  an  in- 
dividual's tax  return  held  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  By  requiring  court  review, 
we  hope  that  Improper  use  of  tax  data  by  the 
Justice  Department  can  be  limited.  And  this 
makes  the  compeUed  disclosure  of  private 
Information  subject  to  the  same  procediiral 
protections  as  a  person's  physical  belongings 
or  private  business  records. 

We  support  the  approach  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  with  respect  to  non-crimi- 
nal IRS  dlsclos'.ire  of  tax  return  Information. 
It  should  be  limited  by  statute  which  desig- 
nates who  may  see  returns,  the  purposes  for 
which  disclosure  may  be  made,  the  proce- 
dures governing  such  disclosure,  and  the  lim- 
itations on  the  use  or  redisclosiu'e  of  the  re- 
turn. For  instance,  the  Conference  staff  rec- 
ommended that  IRS  disclose  tax  returns  only 
to  executive  departments  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  connection  with  necessary 
enforcement  of  the  tax  laws,  the  Social  Se- 
curity laws,  and  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act.  In  particular,  they  rec- 
ommended that  the  IRS  should  not  disclose  a 
tax  return  to  any  executive  department  or 
agency  that  Is  not  related  to  tax  law  admin- 
istration or  for  use  In  any  way  relating  to 
an  individual's  service  as  a  Juror. 

In  much  the  same  way,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Administrative  I  p,w  Conference 
report  with  respect  to  disclosure  of  tax  re- 
turns of  Individuals  to  the  President  or  his 
staff  paraUel  closely  the  provisions  of  our  bill. 
The  Conference  report  recommends  that  the 
President  be  required  to  personally  sign  a 
written  request  specifying  the  particular  tax 
return,  that  the  information  be  provided  by 
the  IBS  only  in  written  form,  and  that  the 
President  be  required  to  return  the  tax  mate- 
rial to  the  IRS. 

The  Administrative  Conference  report  also 
endorses  the  underlying  phUosophy  of  the 
Taxpayers'  BUl  of  Bights  Act  with  respect  to 
the  availabiUty  of  federal  tax  return  infor- 
mation to  state  authorities.  The  Conference 


report  recommended  that  states  be  required 
to  enact  statutes  making  It  a  crime  for  state 
personnel  to  disclose  tax  return  Information 
and  that  states  be  required  to  adopt  legally 
enforceable  regulations  safeguarding  the 
confidentiality  of  tax  returns.  We  support 
this  approach  and  note  that  the  Taxpayers' 
BIU  of  Rights  Act  does  not.  In  our  view,  pro- 
hibit states  which  passed  appropriate  statutes 
from  continuing  to  share  computer  tape  In- 
formation and  slmUar  tax  data  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  However,  the  Tax- 
payers' BUl  of  Bights  Act  wcRild  reqiUre  that 
the  governor  request  the  information  in  writ- 
ing Initially,  specify  the  purpose  for  shared 
Information,  why  the  Information  sought  Is 
avaUable  solely  from  federal  tax  retiim  In- 
formation and  state  why  such  use  of  the  in- 
formation Is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  specified 
state  legal  duty.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  much 
more  stringent  standard  of  disclosure  than  Is 
currently  In  effect.  But  we  submit  that  any 
lesser  standard  prevents  effective  protection 
of  taxpayer  privacy. 

political  use  of  tax  return 
information 

It  Is  now  evident  that  the  IRS  has  been 
coUectlng  and  maintaining  Information  on 
Individuals  and  organizations  over  the  last 
several  years  for  purposes  other  than  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  laws.  Most  of  the  files 
maintained  by  the  IBS  Special  Services  staff 
had  no  relation  at  all  to  tax  Information 
needed  by  the  IBS.  Similar  non-tax  related 
data  has  been  maintained  In  the  IBS'  Intel- 
ligence-gathering and  retrieval  systems,  a 
new  computer  system  designed  to  help  the 
IRS'  InteUlgence  Division  keep  track  of  or- 
ganized crime  cases. 

We  suggest  that  It  should  be  Ulegal  to 
"investigate  Into,  maintain  surveUlsmce  over, 
and  maintain  records  regarding  the  beliefs, 
associations,  or  activities  of  an  Individual 
or  organization  which  are  not  directly  related 
to  the  Revenue  laws. 

Our  bill  would  give  an  Individual  or  or- 
ganization standing  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  any  official  who  violates  this 
provision. 

arbitkary  IRS  procedures 

Jeopardy  assessment  is  a  power  given  to 
the  IBS  to  take  suddenly  the  assets  of  a 
taxpayer  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
taxpayer  is  not  going  to  meet  his  tax  obU- 
gatlons.  Historically,  It  has  been  used  In 
cases  where  the  taxpayer  has  been  prepar- 
ing to  flee  the  country  or  otherwise  hide 
or  dissipate  his  assets.  Termination  of  as- 
sessment provisions  In  the  tax  code  have 
been  used  In  recent  years  In  the  drive  against 
narcotics  dealers.  GeneraUy,  when  a  person 
Is  discovered  to  be  a  drug  dealer,  his  tax 
year  Is  Immediately  terminated  and  he  Is 
assessed  for  the  value  of  his  assets — gen- 
erally the  value  of  th*v  drugs  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  drug  sale  as  estimated  by 
the  IRS.  \ 

These  are  extremely  powerful  tools  for  law 
enforcement.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
been  misused  on  occasion.  More  Importantly, 
there  are  currently  no  adequate  restraints 
on  how  these  powers  could  be  used  if  per- 
sons in  authority  In  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Service  cr  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
should  decide  to  use  these  mechanisms  for 
narrow  political  or  personal  reasons. 

Our  bUl  attempts  to  give  taxpayers  certain 
limited  recourses  in  cases  of  Jeopardy  or  ter- 
mination of  assessment  which  are  reasonable, 
do  not  conflict  with  lawful  law  enforcement 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  effectively  restrain  the  arbitrariness  of 
the  mechanisms.  Commissioner  Alexander 
has  expressed  his  own  personal  concerns 
about  the  use  of  these  assessment  powers 
and  administratively  has  ordered  tighter 
controls  on  the  use  of  these  tools.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  there  were  3,090  Jeopardy  termina- 
tion of  assessments.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
number   of   assessments   declined  to  about 


SOO.  But  we  cannot  rely  solely  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  administrators  for  restraint  of 
the  totally  arbitrary  powers  currently  resid- 
ing in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  former  IBS  Gominissloner  Sheldon 
Cohen  testified  on  June  24.  1975  before  tbe 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

"The  power  of  the  Jeopardy  assesmnent  or 
the  power  to  close  a  taxable  year  is  an  awe- 
some power.  It  is  not  often  used  by  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Service,  but  it  Is  used. 
When  it  is  used,  the  Judicial  remedy  is  down 
the  road.  There  is  no  Immediate  action  to 
report.  A  number  of  us  Invtilved  tn  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  Study,  I  cant  say 
unanimoiisly,  but  I  can  say  most  people  I 
believe,  beUeve  that  there  should  be  some  ac- 
cess after  fact  to  a  court.  Perhi^M  within  ten 
days  after  the  Jeopardy  asseoBment  or  the 
close  of  a  taxable  year.  The  Oommlasloner 
should  be  bound  at  least  to  come  Into  a  court. 
if  the  taxpayer  so  chooses,  to  show  pitma 
facie  that  what  he  did  had  good  reason." 

Our  bill  allows  for  court  review  within  10 
days  of  the  Jeopardy  or  termination  assess- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  appear  and  show  reasonable  cause 
for  making  the  Jeopardy  assessment  or  ter- 
mination of  taxable  period. 

No  one  can  argue  that  court  review  of  IBS 
actions  after  tbe  fact  wUl  unfairly  inhibit 
legitimate  IBS  enforcement  purposes.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  Congress  has  not  Insisted 
before  this  date  that  citizens  receive  their 
minimum  due  process. 

We  note  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  proposed  an  amendment 
which  Is  pending  before  your  Committee  on 
the  matter  of  Jeopardy  assessments  in  ter- 
mination cases.  Again,  It  closely  parallels  ovar 
blU.  The  House's  proposal  would  allow  the 
federal  coiirt  20  days  to  decide  whether  the 
Jeopardy  assessment  was  reasonable  and  the 
amount  appropriate.  The  House  also  would 
prevent  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service  from 
selling  the  taxpayer's  property  until  after 
the  court  review. 

A  related  Issue  that  Is  also  addressed  In 
our  bill  Is  the  matter  of  realistic  property 
exemptions  from  IBS  assessment  and  levy. 
For  ten  years,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  recommended  that  federal  courts  provide 
some  relief  to  taxpayers  who  are  so  impov- 
erished by  Jeopardy  and  termination  actions 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  themselves 
or  to  pay  taxes  on  their  property.  The  ABA 
has  suggested  that  the  court  should  be  able 
to  release  some  of  the  seized  assets  to  the 
taxpayer.  Our  approach  has  been  to  suggest 
that  the  amount  of  property  exempt  from 
levy  be  increased  to  more  realistic  amounts: 
$1,500  for  personal  property,  $1,000  for  tools 
of  trade,  and  a  salary  exemption  of  $100  per 
week  plus  support  payments  for  minor 
chUdren. 

taxpayers'  SERVICE  AND   COMPLAINT  ASSISTANT 
WTTHIN  the   IRS 

Another  major  mechanism  of  our  bill  to 
restore  fairness  and  eliminate  arbitrariness 
from  the  tax  system  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
assistant  commissioner  for  taxpayer  assist- 
ance within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  new  Assistant  Commissioner  and  hlB 
office  will  be  responsible  for  providing  re- 
sponses to  questions  by  taxpayers  and  assist- 
ance In  filling  out  tax  returns.  In  addition,  he 
WlU  serve  as  the  ombudsman  for  taxpayers' 
complaints  concerning  the  Service. 

We  would  like  to  refer  again  to  the  testi- 
mony by  IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon  Cohen 
before  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
June  24,  1975.  He  stressed  the  need  for  a  com- 
plaint office  with  the  IRS : 

"We  are,  I  think,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Service  does  not  have  an  adequate  handle  on 
tracking  taxpayer  complaints. 

"It  has  too  many  different  places  where 
complaints  can  be  handled  and  no  organized 
system  of  maintaining  records  as  to  whether 
they  have  been  services  or  not. 

"Now  we  are  attempting  to  address  a  pro- 
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irvlce  and  centralize 
whether  It  i£  called 

complaints,  or  wbat- 

be  people  in  every 

ullng  on  Its  8lze,  who 

and  report  aolutions 
>rt  to  the  admlnlstra- 
ids  of  problems  that 
attempt  to  point  out 

lue  Service  knew  the 


poaed  solution  to  the 
that  (dBoe  somewhat, 
ombudsman  or  office  o: 
ever,   that  there  woul( 
region  or  district,  dej 
would  track  complalnl 
to  the  taxpayer  and  re] 
tlon  people  on  the 
people  are  having  to 
methods  of  solution. 

"If  the  Internal  Rev^ 
areas  where  It  was  gelttlng  the  most  com- 
plaints. It  might  be  able  to  design  techniques 
to  be  able  to  overcome  khem." 

In  addition  to  dealli^  with  problems  such 
as  lost  checks  and  computation  questions, 
the  Office  of  Taxpayer  Services  would  be 
available  to  hear  complaints  of  Improper  or 
abusive  treatment  by  IliS  employees.  The  As- 
sistant Commissioner  i-ould  have  to  provide 
an  annual  report  to  :he  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 


tion on  his  activities, 
special  power  to  issue  a 


determined  "the  taxpsyer  is  suffering  from 
an  unusual,  unnecessary,  or  Irreparable  loss 
as  a  result  of  the  manr  er  In  which  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  laws  are  Itelng  administered  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  del  egate." 


DISCLOSTTRE   Of 

AT7DIT  AND 


IKFORM.4  nON 
APPE.  LL 


Taxpayers  who  do  not  have  legal  repre- 
sentation face  a  nixmler  of  problems  when 
they  are  subjected  to  i.udlts  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Few  t  ucpayers  really  under- 


stand their  rights.  The 


effort  to  Inform  them  <  if  their  rights.  Profes- 
sor L.  Hartwright.  a  University  of  Michigan 
law  professor,  has  test  Ifled  In  Congressional 


hearings  that  most  tax 


He  would  be  given  a 
"taxpayer  order"  if  he 


TO  TAXPAYEHS  IN 
PROCEDTTSES 


IRS  makes  verv  little 


auditors  do  not  know 


the  law  very  well  themselves.  They  are  the 
lowest  level  and  leasl  well  trained  of  the 
IRS's  tax  examiners.  \et  the  IRS  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  affirmative  disclosures  to  tax- 
payers. 

Our  bill  requires  thiat  the  IRS  develop  a 
series  of  pamphlets  d^crlblng,  in  clear  and 
easily  understandable  language,  the  rights 
of  taxpayers  In  audits,  assessments,  and  the 
appeals  process.  These  statements  of  tax- 
payer rights  must  be  provided  to  the  citizens 
at  the  tUne  of  the  flrsfl  communication  from 
the  IRS.  The  tax  comxilttees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  pimphlets. 

The  IRS  already  haa  a  series  of  very  help- 
f\il  pamphlets  describing  the  appeals  process, 
et  cetera.  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  hearings 


by  Senator  Montoya, 


pamphlets  ha^,^l$een  1  nproved  dramatically 
in  recent  year s.  Our  b  11  "^mply  provides  for 
a  regular  system  by  wh  [ch  a  taxpayer  is  auto 


the  quality  of  these 


aU   bis   rights   in   all 


matically   advised  of 
dealings  with  the  IRS. 

LZGAL  ASSISTANCE  PILOT  FBOJXCT 

Our  bill  would  provide  for  a  3-year  pilot 
project  to  be  conducte  1  in  four  cities  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Taxpayers  would 
be  provided  with  legal  services  in  their  audit 
and  appeal  dealings  w^th  the  IRS.  The  serv- 
ice would  be  free  for  lower-income  individ- 
uals with  a  sliding  fee  schedule  for  taxpayers 
In  other  Income  brackets. 

Most  taxpayers  mvi^t  deal  with  the  IRS 
without  the  advantaga  of  legal  counsel.  Only 
the  wealthiest  have  been  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate legal  representation  in  tax  proceedings. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  a  record  of  in- 
equitable enforcemeni  settlements  between 
Income  groups.  A  pilot; project  of  legal  repre- 
sentation will  be  extrefcaely  helpful  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  [general  treatment  of 
lower-  and  middle-inoome  taxpayers  can  be 
Improved  through  making  tax  legal  assist- 
ance more  readily  available  to  all. 

OF   THE   IH8 

refused  to  allow 

Office  to  examine  its 

lirovides,  once  and  for 

lof  the  land  that  OAO 


OAO  ovzrsigAt 

The  IRS  has  consisi  ently 
the  General  Aocountiqg 
operations.  Our  bill 
all.  that  It  is  the  law 


may  audit  and  investigate  the  IRS.  It  q>ecl- 
fles  that  OAO  is  required  to  review  a  number 
of  IRS  acUvities  and  provide  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  Language  providing  for 
OAO  access  Is  drawn  largely  from  a  letter  of 
May  14,  1975,  from  the  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  areas  of  controversy  in 
the  procedural  administration  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  bill  Is 
not  a  cvu^-all.  But  it  is  a  critical  first  step. 
We  must  act  on  these  proposals  now.  It  is 
time  that  people's  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  tax  mechanism  more  closely  parallel  the 
reality  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  request  that  a  copy  of 
a  section -by-sectlon  analysis  of  S.  2342,  the 
Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1976  be  in- 
cluded In  the  hearing  record.  This  explains 
in  greater  detail  the  specific  provisions  In- 
cluded in  our  proposal  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  outlined. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  any  real- 
istic discussion  of  the  American  tax  sys- 
tem must  begin  with  one  fundamental 
principle.  A  tax  system  such  as  ours, 
based  upon  the  voluntary  self-assess- 
ment of  income  and  compliance  with  the 
tax  code  by  all  citizens,  is  viable  only  as 
long  as  there  is  public  confidence  in  the 
system.  The  erosion  of  that  confidence 
foreshadows  the  breakdown  of  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

Yet  in  1976,  too  many  Americans — 
for  good  reason — have  lost  faith  in  the 
fairness  of  the  American  tax  system. 

They  know  that  taxes  for  the  average 
American  family  are  rising  at  rates  far 
faster  than  any  other  costs. 

They  realize  that  the  complex  system 
of  deductions  and  credits  benefits  the 
wealthy  individual  at  the  expense  of  the 
average  wage  earner  and  favors  the  giant 
corporation  over  the  small  business. 

They  are  confused  by  an  income  tax 
law  whose  code  and  manuals  take  up  32 
feet  of  shelf  space. 

They  grow  cynical  when  they  discover 
that  even  the  "experts'  cannot  Interpret 
the  provisions  of  the  code  with  precision. 
A  recent  article  quoted  the  IRS'  own  sur- 
vey of  middle-income  family  returns,  75 
percent  of  the  forms  prepared  by  ac- 
countants and  78  percent  of  those  pre- 
pared by  lawyers  were  incorrect.  IRS 
staff  who  "assisted"  taxpayers  made  mis- 
takes 79  percent  of  the  time. 

As  elected  officials,  we  bear  a  heavy 
burden  to  restore  public  confidence  by 
making  fundamental  improvements  in 
both  the  sutetance  and  administration 
of  our  tax  laws. 

We  must  simplify  and  rationalize  the 
administration  of  tax  law.  The  Federal 
Paperwork  Commission,  which  carries  a 
congressional  mandate  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  Federal  requirements,  should 
make  the  reduction  of  the  number  and 
complexity  of  income  tax  forms  its  No. 
1  priority. 

Passage  of  the  "deadx\ood"  section  of 
H.R.  10612,  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  which 
repeals. or  simplifies  some  1,000  obsolete 
or  little-used  provisions  of  the  IRS  code, 
is  essential. 

Anomalies  in  the  personal  income  tax, 
such  as  a  medical  care  deduction  struc- 
tured to  benefit  richer  families  more 
than  needier  ones,  must  be  corrected. 

Provisions  which  penalize  the  small 
business  and  benefit  the  large  corpora- 


tion, such  as  regulations  favoring  com- 
plex inventory  procedures  beyond  the 
reach  of  small  firms,  need  to  be  modi- 
fled. 

Finally,  we  need  a  careful,  rigorous 
reexamination  of  the  philosophy  and 
intent  imderlying  our  tax  laws.  The  ac- 
tual Impact  of  our  tax  laws  has  strayed 
far  from  the  intent  of  their  enactors. 
There  is  no  clearer  example  of  such 
inconsistency  of  purpose  and  practice 
than  the  Federal  estate  tax. 

Enacted  as  a  revenue-raising  device 
and  amended  to  moderate  the  imreason- 
able  accumulation  of  excessive  wealth, 
the  estate  tax  has  paradoxically 
evolved  into  a  destroyer  of  the  family 
farm. 

While  the  truly  wealthy  individual 
maneuvers  through  a  number  of  loop- 
holes to  avoid  the  Impact  of  the  estate 
tax,  the  farmer  finds  that  he  cannot 
pass  on  his  land  to  his  wife  or  children 
without  saddling  them  with  an  unman- 
ageable tax  burden. 

All  too  often  this  means  that  poitions 
of  the  farm  or  the  farm  itself  must  be 
sold  to  pay,  in  effect,  a  death  tax.  To  the 
extent  that  this  happen,  we  will  witness 
the  concentration  of  farmland  in  the 
hands  of  very  few  wealthy  individuals 
and  large  corporations.  The  family  farm 
could  become  a  relic  of  history  Instead 
of  the  vital  unit  of  social  and  economic 
life  in  rural  America. 

Already  that  process  is  imderway.  My 
own  State  of  Iowa  lost  1,000  farms  last 
year.  A  survey  of  Iowa  farmers  which 
showed  that  over  90  percent  of  them 
would  lack  the  liquid  assets  to  pay  Fed- 
eral and  State  inheritance  taxes  bodes  ill 
for  the  future. 

At  the  root  of  this  problem  lies  the 
failure  to  update  the  figures  of  a  1942 
law  to  maintain  the  intent  of  that  law. 
Since  1942,  when  a  standard  deduction 
of  $60,000  was  set,  land  values  have 
grown  over  225  percent.  Raising  that 
deduction  to  $200,000  does  no  more  than 
to  correct  the  law  for  this  inflation.  I 
have  cosponsored  S.  227  which  brings  the 
law  up  to  1976.  A  number  of  other  sug- 
gestions to  solve  the  estate  tax  problem- 
tax  credits,  different  land  valuation 
standards,  escalator  clauses — have  been 
offered.  Many  of  these  may  well  have 
merit.  But  clearly  the  first  step  ought  to 
be  to  adjust  the  deduction  to  bring  the 
original  law  up  to  current  realities. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  yield  back 
his  time  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unuer  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  mj'  remaining  time  under  my  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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are  there  any  orders  previously  entered 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  on  to- 
morrow?   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
are  none. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  AND  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Stmington  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  Mr. 
Proxmire  then  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  have  been  completed,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each,  and  that 
such  period  not  extend  beyond  1  p  jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  to  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development — 
UNCTAD— to  be  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
May  3  to  28,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

cnie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:16  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
House  Resolution  1032,  expressing  its  dis- 
approval of  proposed  deferi'al  D76-95, 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  January  23, 1976, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  under  section  1013  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolution 


1129,  expressing  its  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  E>7&-105,  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  Special  Supplanental 
Food  Program — WIC — as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  March  18,  1976,  which  was 
transmittedJlo  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident underjscction  1013  of  the  Impound- 
moit  ContabllAct  of  1974. 


ENROL 


BILLS  AND  JOINT 


LUTION  SIGNED 


The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  2920.  An  act  to  name  the  building 
known  as  the  Library  of  Congress  Annex  to 
be  the  Library  of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson 
BuUding; 

HJi.  7988.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  program  of  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards,  and  to  establislva  national  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  genetic  diseases;  and  to 
require  a  study  and  report  on  the  release  of 
research  Information;  and 

HJ.  Res.  890.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
public  employment  programs,  summer  youth 
programs,  and  preventive  health  services  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  piuposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitcalf)  . 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  10826.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbia  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use  of  a 
motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a  written 
rental  or  other  agreement;  and 

HJt.  12132.  An  act  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  1  year  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of 
1970. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  tities  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  10826.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use  of  • 
motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a  written 
rental  or  other  agreement;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJEt.  12132.  An  act  to  extend  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  for  1  year  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  and  Dental  Manpower  Act  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MtTSJEOZ,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  426.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  HJt.  8236, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  (Rept. 
No.  94-760) . 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 


By  Mr.  LONQ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Jerry  Tbonoas,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Robert  A.  Oerard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.)     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Melvin 
Zais,  in  the  Army,  to  be  retired  in  the 
grade  of  general;  and  Rear  Adm.  Forrest 
S.  Petersen,  in  the  Navy,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations — air  warfare. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  there  are 
104  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant— list  beginning  with  Leslie  C. 
Garrison;  and  there  are  135  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  first  and  second 
lieutenant — ^list  beginning  with  Danid 
L.  Amoroso.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congbessiohal 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  ci  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
CBESsiONAL  RccoRO  of  March  22, 1976,  and 
March  29, 1976,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION     OP     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  tiie  first  ttane 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  seoond 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNKDY: 
S.  3298.  A  blU  to  provide  water  to  the  five 
central  Arizona  Indian  tribes  for  farming 
operations,  to  settle  their  surface  water 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  (Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  provide 
an  updated  national  direction  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  provide  financial  assistance  to  agricul- 
tural producers  for  needed  soil,  water,  wood- 
land, and  wUdlife  conservation  on  agricul- 
tural lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fcwestry. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HCICPHKXT)  : 

S.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  a  framework  for 
the  establishment,  by  way  of  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining, of  Jointly  managed  labor-manage- 
ment employee  stock  ownership  trust  funds, 
which  meet  statutory  safeguards.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
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INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 


provide  water  to  the 
Indian  tribes  for 


farming  operations,  to  settle  their  sur- 
face water  rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  INDIAN  TRIBAL  WATER  RIGHTS 
settlement    act    of    1976 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  entitled 
the  Central  Arizona  Indian  Tribal  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1976. 

The  bill  proposes  to  settle  the  water 
rights  of  the  five  central  Arizona  tribes, 
Ak  Chin,  Fort  McDowell,  Gila  River,  Salt 
River,  and  Papago,  and  to  promote  their 
economic  self -sufficiency  through  farm- 
ing and  Irrigated  agriculture.  Settlement 
of  these  rights  is  long  overdue,  and  con- 
tinued delay  only  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lems of  both  the  tribes  and  their  non- 
Indian  neighbors  arising  from  un- 
solved disputes  over  water. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  I  chair, 
in  its  oversight  responsibilities  has  con- 
tinually sought  to  insure  that  the  agen- 
cies involved  in  Indian  rights  provide 
maximum  protection;  in  this  case,  maxi- 
mum protection  of  Indian  natural  re- 
sources. 

On  January  4,  1972,  the  subcommittee 
visited  the  Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Reservation  to  take  testimony  and  col- 
lect evidence  on  the  record  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  protecting  Indian  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  particular  their  precious 
and  indispensable  water  resources.  Our 
visit  to  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  dur- 
ing which  we  heard  valuable  testimony 
from  representatives  of  each  of  the  five 
tribes,  comprised  one  in  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  Federal  protection 
of  Indian  resources,  conducted  over  a 
period  of  3  months  here  in  Washington, 
and  at  seven  locations  in  four  Western 
States. 

The  essence  of  our  findings  during 
those  hearings  was  that  the  Federal 
trustee  is  in  fact  not  honoring  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  water  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  of  Indians.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  this  recurrent  failure 
of  the  Federal  fiduciary  obligation,  wx 
found,  is  that  the  executive  agencies 
ostensibly  responsible  for  effectuating 
the  trusteeship  role  are  hopelessly  com- 
promised by  pervasive  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. We  concluded  that  in  many  instances 
direct  congressional  action  would  be 
needed  to  redress  failures  of  the  Govern- 
ment adequately  to  protect  Indian  rights. 
The  central  Arizona  situation  presents 
just  such  an  Instance. 

Settlement  of  the  Indian's  water  rights 
is  made  all  the  more  urgent  by  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now 
has  under  consideration  the  question  of 
a  final  allocation  of  water  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  central  Arizona  project.  The 
allocation  of  project  water  for  Indian 
irrigation  use  seems  premature  since 
final  settlement  of  the  water  rights  of 
the  five  tribes  has  not  been  decided 
through  negotiation,  by  Congress,  or  in 
the  Federal  courts.  Water  from  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  represents  the  last 
major  source  of  federally  owned  water 
that  could  be  used  to  satisfy  the  rights 
of  the  five  tribes. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  deals 
comprehensively  with  Issues  most  re- 
cently raised  at  oversight  hearings  on 
the  tribes'  water  rights  and  acute  social 


needs,  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  October 
23  and  24,  1975. 

At  the  hearings,  the  five  tribes  asserted 
their  claims  for  use  of  water  for  farming 
purposes.  They  based  their  claims  on  the 
legal  doctrine  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Winters  against  United 
States.  The  Winters  doctrine,  broadly 
speaking,  established  the  rule  that  In- 
dian tribes  are  entitled  to  suflScient 
water  to  make  their  reservations  viable. 
The  five  tribes  presented  well-docu- 
mented testimony  indicating  that  they 
do  not  receive  their  lawful  share  of 
water;  the  harsh  social  conditions  on 
their  reservations  bear  this  out.  The 
tribes  argued  that  the  United  States  Is 
incurring  a  continuing  liability  for  dam- 
ages of  ever-increasing  magnitude  aris- 
ing from  this  deprivation  of  the  use  of 
water. 

In  many  areas  of  the  West,  Indian 
tribes  are  beginning  to  assert  their  Win- 
ters doctrine  rights  to  water — assertions 
which  have  very  serious  legal  and  eco- 
nomic implications  for  many  communi- 
ties and  economic  interests,  as  well  as 
for  energy  development.  The  lands  of 
the  central  Arizona  tribes  are  arid,  and 
without  water  for  fanning  they  are  vir- 
tually useless.  Without  a  firm  supply  of 
water,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  face  the 
issues  squarely  and  promptly  so  that  the 
Indian  and  non-Indian  commimities  in 
central  Arizona  can  rely  with  far  greater 
certainty  on  their  future  water  supplies— 
to  the  benefit  of  all. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  options 
for  resolving  the  issues  raised  by  the 
tribes : 

First,  the  issues  could  be  resolved 
through  litigation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  many  years  before  the  courts  would 
issue  their  final  decrees.  While  the  liti- 
gation is  pending,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  many  non-Indian  water  users  to  ob- 
tain financing  for  land  acquisition  and 
capital  improvements  or  to  find  buyers 
for  their  property.  The  final  judicial  de- 
termination is  certain  to  cause  serious 
social  disruptions  and  at  least  apparent 
inequities  for  the  side  that  loses.  Non- 
Indian  water  users  could  find  their  In- 
vestments and  their  livelihoods  wiped 
out  at  a  stroke. 

A  legislative  settlement,  as  a  second 
alternative,  will  afford  a  cost-effective, 
socially  responsive,  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  growing  conflict  over  Indian 
water  rights  in  central  Arizona. 

The  central  feature  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  acquire,  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  at  fair  mar- 
ket value,  non-Indian  lands  with  sur- 
face water  rights  and  to  transfer  these 
rights  to  the  tribes  In  satisfaction  of 
their  present  and  future  right  to  the  use 
of  surface  water  for  farming  purposes. 
Acquisition  would  take  place  over  a 
number  of  years,  with  Ufe  estate  provi- 
sions, allowing  ample  time  for  the 
amortization  of  investments  and  orderly 
decisions  on  the  part  of  non -Indian  wa- 
ter users  as  well  as  just  compensation 
for  rights  actually  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  tribes. 

The  concept  of  a  legislative  settlement 
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as  unbodied  in  this  bill  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  solution  to  complex  water  is- 
sues affecting  the  central  Arizona  Indian 
and  non-Indian  communities.  This  bill 
may  not,  in  all  its  details,  be  the  final 
answer,  but  it  represents  a  soimd  begin- 
ning to  the  legislative  process.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  process 
will  result  in  a  statute  affording  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Arizona — Indian  and  non- 
Indian — the  stability  essential  to  sound 
socioeconomic  growth  that  can  only 
come  when  they  can  rely  with  certainty 
on  theji-  water  supply. 

ACQxnsmoH 

TO  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would 
swjquire  approximately  170,000  acres  of 
land  within  the  State  of  Arizona.  These 
acquired  water  rights,  when  taken  to- 
gether with  other  surface  water  sup- 
plies available  to  the  tribes,  would  be 
sufficient  to  irrigate:  19,000  acres  at  Ak 
Chin;  3,300  at  Port  McDowell;  118,000 
acres  at  Gila  River;  on  the  Papago  Res- 
ervations, 25,000  acres  at  Chuichu;  4,500 
acres  at  Gila  Bend;  9,000  acres  at  San 
Xavler;  and  30,500  at  Salt  River.  Ac- 
quisition of  water  rights  to  serve  San 
Xavler  and  Gila  Bend  is  totally  con- 
tingent upon  the  economic  feasibility  of 
constructing  delivery  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  development  of  groxmd 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  12,000  acres 
in  the  Papago  farms  area  of  the  Chu 
Kut  Kut  district  on  the  main  Papago 
Reservation.  This  ample  groimd  water 
supply  lies  outside  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

In  the  event  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  completed,  the  five  tribes  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  in 
acquiring  State  surface  water  rights,  give 
a  priority  to  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Division  of 
the  Gila  project  before  acquiring  lands 
elsewhere.  Because  of  the  highly  saline 
return  fiows  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
Irrigation  district,  the  quality  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  is  greatly  diminished 
as  it  flows  into  northern  Mexico.  Water 
deliveries  to  Mexico  are  governed  by  the 
"water  treaty"  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1944.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  maintains  that  Mexico 
should  accept  the  river  water  regardless 
of  quality.  President  Nixon,  however, 
after  his  trip  to  Mexico  in  1970,  asked 
congressional  authorization  for  a  de- 
salinization  plant  to  be  built  near  the 
border. 

The  1972  figures  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  quote  the  construction  cost 
of  the  desalinizatlon  plant  as  $250  mil- 
lion. If  one  is  to  consider  the  life  of  the 
project  as  20  years,  construction  plus 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  would 
total  $1  billion. 

The  Wellton-Mohawk  area  supports 
no  more  than  151  farms  averaging  424 
acres  per  farm.  In  my  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
land  on  an  average  of  $1,500  per  acre. 
Each  farm  would  receive  $636,000  for 
their  land.  If  the  de.salinization  plant  is 
built,  the  United  States  would  be  spend- 
ing $6,600,000  per  farm. 

If  the  lands  at  Wellton-Mohawk  are 
retired,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  substantial  cost  of  building 
the  desalinizatlon  plant. 


The  specific  acreage  contained  in  the 
bill  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the 
tribes.  By  using  these  figures  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  they  hold  some  special 
magic;  I  am  not  committed  imcritically 
to  these  acreages,  but  only  to  the  concept 
of  settlement  through  the  acquisition  of 
water  rights  to  irrigate  practicably  Ir- 
rigable land.  The  acreages  contained  in 
the  bill  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  statistics;  but  the  hearing  process 
will  afford  an  opportimity  to  subject 
them  to  scrutiny. 

SETTUCICEMT 

Under  the  proposed  settlement,  the  ac- 
quisition program  would  satisfy  all  the 
claims  of  the  five  tribes  to  surface  water 
supplies  in  central  Arizona  for  farming 
purposes  except  for  claims  for  the  Gila 
River  Indian  community  to  waters  of  the 
Salt  River,  which  are  the  subject  of  a 
proceeding  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Thus,  the  cloud  over  water 
rights  in  central  Arizona  would  largely 
be  removed,  and  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  communities  would  be  assured  of 
a  firm  water  supply  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  could  plan  with  far  more  certainty 
than  is  possible  today. 

Additionally,  the  acquisition  program 
would  entirely  eliminate  the  tribes'  reU- 
ance  on  the  Secretary's  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  257,000  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  central  Arizona  project,  except  for 
50,000  acre-feet  from  the  San  Pedro  to 
be  stored  behind  Buttes  Dam,  which 
water  is  claimed  by  the  Gila  River  Indian 
community  and  allocated  to  it  imder  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  remain- 
ing Indian  allocation  would  then  be 
available  for  reallocation  for  non-Indian 
agricultural,  municipal,  and  industrial 
uses. 

The  proposed  settlement  offers  a  prac- 
tical and  constructive  alternative  to 
protracted  litigation  for  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  tribes, 
and  non-Indian  water  users;  and  it 
would  promote  the  timely  and  orderly 
completion  of  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. For  example,  it  would  foreclose  the 
possibility  (>f  reopening  the  Kent  and 
Gila  River  decrees ;  relieve  the  Secretary 
from  potential  suits  contesting  his  final 
allocation  of  central  Arizona  project 
water;  and  remove  the  tribes  m  poten- 
tial claimants  to  the  18,000  acre-feet  of 
water  apportioned  to  New  Mexico  imder 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1968. 

IMPROVED  GEOUND  WATEB  SUPPLIES 

The  proposed  settlement  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  ground  water  sup- 
plies in  central  Arizona.  First,  wells  on 
the  lands  to  be  acquired  in  central  Ari- 
zona and  taken  out  of  production  would 
no  longer  contribute  to  ground  water  de- 
pletion. Second,  to  the  extent  that  water 
rights  are  acquired  on  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado— for  delivery  by  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  system — there  would  be  a 
corresponding  effect  on  recharge  in  cen- 
tral Arizona.  To  provide  the  entitlements 
proposed  in  the  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
perfected  rights  to  approximately  300.- 
000  acre-feet  would  be  acquired  on  the 
Lower  Colorado. 

These  benefits  together  with  the 
amount  of  central  Arizona  project  water 
that  would  be  available  for  reallocation 
to  non-Indian  water  users  would  make 


a  significant  coniribation  to  the  econ- 
omy of  central  Arpona. 

/costs 

The  cost  figures  mentioned  in  the  bill, 
as  the  acreage  figures,  have  been  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  tribes.  The  figures 
represent  the  outer  limits  and  the  full 
expectations  of  the  tribes. 

To  carry  out  the  proposed  acquisition 
program,  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $250  million:  $38  mil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1977.  $36  million 
dmring  fiscal  year  1978.  $36  million  dar- 
ing fiscal  year  1979,  and  $20  million 
diulng  each  of  the  next  7  fiscal  years. 

To  construct  the  ddlvery  systems  to 
enable  the  tribes  to  put  the  water  to 
beneficial  use  and  to  r^iabllitate  or  Im- 
prove existing  delivery  systems  and  thus 
conserve  water,  and  for  related  piuposes. 
the  bill  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $144  million:  $32  million  during 
fiscal  year  1977.  $28  million  during  fiscal 
year  1978,  $28  million  during  fiscal  year 
1979,  and  $8  million  during  each  of  the 
next  7  fiscal  years. 

Additionally,  to  enable  the  tribes  to 
subjugate  their  lands,  it  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $78  million  for 
loans:  $12  mUlion  during  each  of  the  first 
3  fiscal  years  and  $6  million  during  each 
of  the  next  7  fiscal  years. 

Finally,  it  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2  million  in  grants  for 
planning  and  for  training  programs. 
cost/benefits 

The  costs  of  the  proposed  settlement 
can  be  justified  on  a  number  of  groimds. 
First,  settlement  of  the  tribes'  water 
rights  will  halt  the  continuing  liability  of 
the  United  States  for  claims  for  damages 
of  ever-Increasing  magnitude.  In  a  10- 
to  20-year  period,  this  liability  could  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cost  for  acquisition. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  be 
relieved  of  substantial  costs  for  special 
Indian  programs  for  the  five  tribes  as 
they  achieve  economic  self-reliance — 
costs  that,  over  a  10-  to  20-year  period, 
would  likewise  exceed  all  costs  contem- 
plated in  the  proposed  settlement.  It  is 
estimated  that  four  of  the  tribes  would 
become  entirely  self-sufficient  and  the 
Papagos  substantially  so,  following  the 
development  which  this  bill  makes  pos- 
sible. 

Third,  the  central  Arizona  project 
water  that  would  be  reallocated  to  non- 
Indian  water  users  could  be  sold  at  com- 
mercial rates  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  If  sold  for 
municipal  and  industrial  purposes,  it 
could  yield  more  than  $300  million. 

Fourth,  by  acquiring  the  lands  at 
Wellton-Mohawk,  the  United  States  will 
be  relieved  of  the  costly  obligation  to 
build  the  desalinizatlon  plant. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  bUl  as  a  be- 
ginning, it  is  my  hone  that  the  Congress 
can  develop  legislative  models  to  settle 
and  resolve  Indian  water  rights  in  other 
areas  of  the  West,  affording  Indians  and 
non-Indians  alike  a  legislative  alterna- 
tive to  protracted  litigation,  uncertainty, 
and  growing  social  unrest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 
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bo  sufficient  to  Irrigate  19,600  acres  of  Umd 

having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected : 

(1)  to  Improve,  extend,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  an  aqueduct  (the  "Ak  Chin 
aqueduct"),  appurtenant  pumping  facilities, 
if  necessary,  and  appurtenant  powerplants  to 
divert  and  carry  water  from  a  facility  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Ak  Chin  Indian  Reservation  la  an 
amount  siifflclent  to  Irrigate  19,500  acres 
having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet; 

(2)  to  rehabilitate  and  extend  the  existing 
distribution  system  within  the  reservation 
and.  on  condition  that  the  Ak  Chin  Indian 
Community  or  Its  members  agree  to  subju- 
gate the  land,  to  construct  such  additional 
canals,  laterals,  and  Irrigation  works  as  are 
necessary  to  deliver  sufficient  water  to  Irri- 
gate 19,500  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of 
4.59  acre  feet; 

(3)  if  so  requested  by  the  Ak  Chin  Indian 
Community,  to  loan  to  the  Community,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  full  coets 
of  subjugating  additional  land,  with  repay- 
ment to  be  made  in  forty  (40)  equal  an- 
nxial  Installments,  without  Interest,  begin- 
ning ten  (10)  years  after  the  date  the  reser- 
vation irrigation  system  is  completed  and  the 
surface  water  is  delivered  to  irrigate  19,500 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet; 
and 

(4)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Ir- 
rigation system  within  the  reservation,  and 
sufficient  surface  water  delivered  to  irrigate 
19,500  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59 
acre  feet,  to  require  that  the  Ak  Chin  Indian 
Community  assume  responsibility  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  use  his  power  under  existing  laws, 
including  the  deepening  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  wells,  to  provide  an  Immediate 
source  of  water  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation 
until  all  surface  water  supply  authorized  by 
this  section  Is  made  available.  To  render  the 
continued  pumping  of  water  economically 
feasible,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  construct  Buttes  Dam,  previously 
authorized  as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  with  facilities  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power,  to  construct  a  transmis- 
sion line  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation  and  to 
sell  such  electric  power  and  energy  to  the 
Ak  Chin  Indian  Community  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  actual  cost  including  amortization  of 
the  costs  of  construction,  as  provided  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act. 

(d)  To  render  the  pumping  of  water  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  to  assist  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Community,  the  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
power  lines  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation  and 
to  sell  to  the  Ak  Chin  Community  power  and 
energy  available  under  Section  303  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968.  43  U.S.C.  §  1523  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  actual  cost. 

Sec.  102.  Port  McDowell  Reservation. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  un- 
dertake and  diligently  pursue  a  five-year 
program  to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  sup- 
ply pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  In 
Title  n  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community 
in  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  other  surface  water  available  will 
be  siifflclent  to  irrigate  3,300  acres  within  the 
reservation  having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59 
acre  feet:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  in  his  acquisition  program  for 
the  Community  to  supplies  of  water  which 
can  be  delivered  to  the  reservation  through 
the  Verde  River. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed: 

(1)  to  improve  and  extend  the  existing 
water  distribution  system  within  the  Fort 
McDowell  Reservation  and  to  construct  such 


additional  canals,  laterals  and  Irrigation 
works  as  are  necessary  to  deliver  sufficient 
water  to  Irrigate  3,300  stcrts  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet; 

(2)  If  so  requested  by  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community,  to  loan 
the  Community,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
piirsuant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating  addi- 
tional land  within  the  reservation  to  bring 
the  total  irrigated  land  up  to  3,300  acres, 
with  repayment  to  be  made  In  forty  (40) 
equal  annual  installments,  without  Interest, 
beginning  ten  (10)  years  after  the  date  the 
expanded  reservation  Irrigation  system  la 
completed  and  the  surface  water  is  delivered 
to  irrigate  3,300  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  4.59  acre  feet;  and 

(3)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Irri- 
gation system  and  sufficient  water  delivered 
to  irrigate  3,300  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  4.69  acre-feet,  to  require  that  the  Com- 
munity assume  responsibility  for  ite  op>era- 
tlon  and  maintenance. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  construct 
the  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  previously  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  and  such  facility  reduces  the  total 
practicable  irrigable  acreage  within  the  Fort 
McDowell  Reeervatlon  and  any  addition 
thereto  to  less  than  3.300  acres,  the  Secre- 
tary shtJI  be  required  to  expand  and  con- 
struct a  water  distribution  system  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  serve  the  reduced 
acreage,  but  the  Community's  entitlement 
to  water  shall  not  thereby  be  reduced. 

(d)  To  render  the  pumping  of  water 
economically  feasible  and  to  assist  In  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Community,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
struct power  lines  to  the  Port  McDowell 
Reservation  and  to  sell  to  the  McDowell 
Mohave -Apache  Indian  Community  power 
and  energy  available  under  section  303  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968,  43  U.S.C.  {  1623,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  actual  cost. 

Sec.  103.  GUa  River  ReservaUon. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  un- 
dertake and  diligently  pursue  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  supply 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  in  Title 
II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Community  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  amount  of  other  surface 
water  delivered  to  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  under  the  so-called  "Gila  River 
Decree"  ( United  States  v.  Gila  Valley  Irriga- 
tion  District,  Globe  Equity  No.  59,  U.S.  Dist 
Ct.,  Jime  29,  1936),  wUl  be  siifflclent  to  Irrl 
gate  118,000  acres  vtrlthln  the  reservation 
having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.69  acre-feet. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall : 

(1)  construct,  operate  and  maintain  Buttes 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  previously  authorized  as 
part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  furnishing  water  to  the 
Gila  River  Reservation; 

(2)  construct,  operate  and  maintain  a 
lined  aqueduct  from  the  Ashurst-Hayden 
Dam  to  serve  the  Gila  River  Reservation; 

(3)  otherwise  rehabilitate  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Irrigation  Project,  with  the  water  so 
saved  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Gila  River 
Reservation  lands; 

(4)  undertake  an  intensive  annusJi  pro- 
gram of  phreatophyte  control  on  the  Gila 
River  and  its  tributaries; 

(5)  study  the  feasibility  of  recycling  mu- 
nicipal water  for  irrigation  xise; 

(6)  Improve  the  existing  system  for  dis- 
tribution of  irrigation  water  within  the  res- 
ervation, including  the  lining  of  field  ditches; 
and 

(7)  initiate  the  actions  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected : 

( 1 )  to  improve  and  extend  the  existing  dis- 
tribution system  within  the  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation and,  on  condition  that  the  Oila  Rivac 
Indian  Community  or  its  members  agrM  to 
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subjugate  the  land,  to  constrnct  such  addi- 
tional canals,  laterals  and  irrigation  works  as 
are  necessary  to  deliver  sufficient  surface 
water  to  irrigate  118,000  acres  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet; 

(2)  If  so  requested  by  the  Oila  River  Indian 
Community,  to  loan  the  Community,  out  of 
funds  t^proprlated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  full  cost  of 
subjugating  up  to  118,000  acres,  with  repay- 
ment to  be  made  in  forty  (40)  eqiial  annual 
installments,  without  interest,  beginning  ten 
(10)  years  after  the  date  the  expanded  reser- 
vation Irrigation  system  is  completed  and  the 
siulace  water  Is  delivered  to  Irrigate  118,000 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet; 
and 

(3)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Irri- 
gation system  and  sufficient  surface  water  de- 
livered to  irrigate  118,000  acres  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet,  to  require  that  the 
Comm\inlty  assume  responsibility  for  Its  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  authorized  and  directed  to  Institute 
appropriate  legal  actions 

(1)  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  In  the  waters  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Gila  River  upstream  from 
the  GUa  River  Reservation,  or  upstream  from 
Its  confluence  with  the  Salt  River,  and 

(2)  to  prohibit  pJl  non-Indian  uses  of  water 
on  the  Gila  River  and  Its  tributaries  up- 
stream from  the  GUa  River  Reservation 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  Community's 
water  rights.  The  amovuit  of  surface  water 
made  available  to  the  Community  on  a  firm 
basis  by  the  foregoing  actions  may  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  water  the  Secretary  Is 
obligated  to  acquire  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof. 

( e )  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  at  the  request  <rf  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  to  Invoke  his  power  under  exist- 
ing laws.  Including  the  deepening  and  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  existing  wells,  to  maximize  the 
supply  of  water  on  the  GUa  River  Reserva- 
tion avaUable  from  tmderground  sources  so 
that  beneficial  xise  thereof,  Including  irriga- 
tion of  additional  arable  acres,  may  be  made. 
To  render  the  pumping  of  water  economically 
feasible  and  to  assist  economic  development 
of  the  Conunvmlty,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  construct  power  lines  to 
the  Gila  River  Reservation  and  to  seU  to  the 
GUa  River  Indian  Community  power  and  en- 
ergy available  under  Section  303  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  of  September 
30,  1968,  43  UJS.C.  section  1523,  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  actual  cost. 

Sec.  104.  Papago  Reservations, 
(a)  Chulchu  Project. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  un- 
dertake and  dUlgently  pursue  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  supply 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  In  Title 
n  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Papago  Tribe 
for  all  irrigable  lands  which  now  or  here- 
after are  brought  iinder  the  Chulchu  system 
up  to  a  maximum  of  25.000  acres  having  a 
duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected: 

(i)  to  Improve,  extend,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  an  aqueduct  (the  "Papago 
aqueduct ") ,  appurtenant  pumping  facilities. 
If  necessary,  and  appurtenant  power  plants 
to  divert  and  carry  water  from  a  faculty  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  to  the  Chulchu 
system  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  Irrigate 
25.000  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.69 
acre  feet;  and 

(U)  to  improve  and  extend  the  existing 
Chulchu  Irrigation  system  on  condition  that 
the  Papago  Tribe  or  its  members  agree  to 
subjxigate  the  lands,  to  construct  such  addi- 
tional aqueducts,  laterals  and  Irrigation 
works  as  are  necessary  to  distribute  suf- 
ficient water  to  irrigate  25,000  acres  within 
the  "Chulchu  system"  having  a  duty  of  wa- 
ter of  4.59  acre  feet; 

(lU)  if  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe, 


to  loan  to  the  Tribe,  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursiiant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating 
additional  land,  with  repayment  to  be  made 
In  forty  (40)  equal  annual  Installments, 
without  Interest,  beginning  ten  (10)  years 
after  the  date  the  Chulchu  system  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  sxirface  water  Is  delivered  to 
the  25,000  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of 
4.59  acre  feet;  and 

(Iv)  upon  completion  of  the  Chulchu  res- 
ervation system  and  sufficient  surface  water 
delivered  to  irrigate  25,000  acres  having  a 
duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet,  to  require 
that  the  Papago  Tribe  assume  responslbUity 
for  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

(b)  Papago  Farms  Project. 

(1)  On  condition  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
Eigrees  to  subjugate  the  land,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct  a  com- 
plete irrigation  supply  and  distribution  sys- 
tem, with  water  obtained  exclusively  from 
xuiderground  tuid  local  surface  water  sources, 
in  the  Chu  Kut  Nut  District  In  the  south 
central  portion  of  the  Papago  Reservation 
(the  "Papago  Farms  system")  with  a  capac- 
itv  to  irrigate  at  least  12,000  acres.  In  addi- 
tion to  necessary  project  works,  the  Secretary 
shall  construct  an  all-weather  paved  road 
connecting  with  State  Highway  86  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Papago  Tribal  UtUlty  Author- 
ity power  lines  to  serve  the  Papago  Farms 
system. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  dl- 
rfictftd  * 

(1)  If  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe,  to 
loan  to  the  Tribe,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating  up  to 
12,000  acres  with  repayment  to  be  made  in 
forty  (40)  equal  annual  Installments,  with- 
out Interest,  beginning  10  years  after  the 
Papago  Farms  project  Is  completed;  and 

(U)  upon  completion  of  the  Papago  Farms 
system,  to  require  that  the  Tribe  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

(c)  San  Xavler  Project. 
(1)   If  a  conduit  or  canal  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  Is  extended  to  or  near  Tucson, 
Arizona,  and  the  Papago  Tribe  so  requests, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed: 

(I)  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  an 
aqueduct  (the  "San  Xavler  aqueduct"),  ap- 
purtenant pumping  faculties,  if  necessary, 
and  appurtenant  power  plants  and  water  dis- 
tribution systems  to  divert  and  carry  water 
from  a  facility  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect to  the  San  Xavler  Indian  Reservation  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  irrigate  9,000  acres 
having  a  duty  of  water  of  4.69  acre  feet; 

(U)  to  improve  and  extend  the  existing  ir- 
rigation system  on  the  San  Xavler  Reserva- 
tion and,  on  condition  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
or  Its  members  agree  to  subjugate  the  land, 
to  construct  such  additional  canals,  laterals 
and  irrigation  works  as  are  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute sufficient  water  to  Irrigate  9,000  acres 
within  the  reservation  (the  "San  Xavler  sys- 
tem"): 

(ill)  if  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe, 
to  loan  to  the  Tribe  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fuU  cost  of  subjugating  additional 
land,  with  repayment  to  be  made  In  forty 
(40)  equal  annual  Installments,  without  In- 
terest, beginning  ten  (10)  years  after  the 
date  water  is  first  deUvered  through  the  San 
Xavler  aqueduct  to  the  9,000  acres  having 
a  duty  of  water  of  4.69  acre  feet;  and 

(Iv)  upon  completion  of  the  San  Xavler 
reservation  system  and  sufficient  surface  wa- 
ter delivered  to  Irrigate  the  9,000  acres  hav- 
ing a  duty  of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet,  to  re- 
quire that  the  Papago  Tribe  assume  respon- 
sibility for  Its  operation  and  uMimtenance. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shaU  immediately 
undertake  and  dUigently  pursue  a  10-year 
program  to  acquire  a  firm  sxirface  water  sup- 
ply pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  In 
Title  n  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Papago 


Tribe  In  an  amount  which  wUl  be  sufficient 
to  Irrigate  9.000  acres  of  land  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  4.59  acre  feet, 
(d)  OUa  Bend  Project. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately  un- 
dertake and  diligently  piirsue  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  supply 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  in  Title 
II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Papago  Tribe 
in  an  amount  which  will  be  sufficient  to  ir- 
rigate 4,500  acres  of  land  having  a  duty  of  . 
water  of  4.59  acre  feet. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected: 

(I)  to  Improve,  extend,  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  an  aqueduct  (the  "GUa  Bend 
aqueduct") ,  appurtenant  pumping  faculties. 
If  necessary,  and  appurtenant  power  plants 
to  divert  and  carry  water  from  a  facility  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  or  from  such 
other  surface  water  supply  to  the  OUa  Bend 
Indian  Reservation  In  an  amount  sufficient 
to  irrigate  4,500  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  4.59  acre  feet; 

(II)  to  Improve  and  extend  the  existing  ir- 
rigation system  on  the  GUa  Bend  Reserva- 
tion and,  on  condition  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
agrees  to  subjugate  the  land,  to  construct 
such  additional  aqueducts,  laterals  and  ir- 
rigation works  as  are  necessary  to  distribute 
stifflclent  water  to  irrigate  4.600  acres  having 
a  duty  of  water  of  4.66  acre  feet; 

(Ul)  If  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe, 
to  loan  to  the  Tribe,  out  of  funds  impropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  fuU  cost  of  subjugatmg 
additional  land,  with  repayment  to  be  made 
without  mterest,  beginning  ten  (10)  years 
after  the  date  the  expanded  OUa  Bend  sys- 
tem is  completed  and  the  surface  water  de- 
Uvered to  the  4,600  acres  having  a  duty  of 
water  of  4.59  acre  feet;  and 

(iv)  upon  ccxnpletlon  of  the  Oila  Bend 
reservation  system  and  sufficient  surface  wa- 
ter delivered  to  Irrigate  4.500  acres  having  a 
duty  of  water  of  4.69  acre  feet,  to  require  that 
the  Papago  Tribe  assume  re^?onslblUty  for 
Its  operation  and  maintenance. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  use  his  power  under  existing  laws,  includ- 
ing the  deepening  and  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing wells,  to  maximize  the  supply  of  water 
on  the  Papago,  San  Xavler,  and  Qlla  Bend  In- 
dian Reservations  avaUable  from  the  under- 
ground sources.  The  amount  of  water  so 
avaUable  on  a  firm  basis  may  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  water  the  Secretary 
is  obligated  to  acquire  under  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (c)(2)  and  (d)(1)  hereof.  To  render  the 
pumping  of  water  economlcaUy  feasible  and 
to  assist  economic  development  of  the  Papago 
Tribe,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  construct  power  lines  to  the  Papago. 
San  Xavler  and  GUa  Bend  Indian  Reserva- 
tions and  to  sell  to  the  Papago  Tribe  power 
and  energy  available  under  Section  303  of  the 
Colorado  River  l^asln  Project  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968,  43  US.C.  i  1523,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  actual  cost. 

Sec.  105.  Salt  River  Reservation. 

(a)  The  Secretary  ShaU  Immediately  un- 
dertake and  diligently  pursue  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  supply 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  in 
Title  n  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Salt 
River  Plma-Maricc^a  Indian  Community  In 
an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  water  aUocated  to  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation under  the  so-called  "Kent  Decree" 
(Hurley  v.  AbboU,  No.  4664,  VS.  Terrtt.  Ct., 
Ariz.,  March  1,  1910)  and  the  "Bartlett  Dam 
agreement,"  wUl  be  sufficient,  with  any  avail- 
able firm  water  supplies  from  underground 
sources  within  the  Salt  River  Reservations, 
to  irrigate  30,600  acres  within  the  reserva- 
tion having  a  duty  of  water  of  626  acre 
feet:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
priority  In  his  acquisition  program  for  the 
Community  to  State  water  rights  within  the 
Salt  River  Project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed: 
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(1)  to  rehabilitate  tl  le  existing  Bystem  for 
the  delivery  to  and  distribution  of  irrlga 


tlon  water  within  the 


tlon.  Including  especially  the  lining  of  field 
ditches; 


(2)    to  extend  the 
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Salt  River  Beserva- 


exlstlng   distribution 


system  within  the  reservation  and,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Salt  ilver  Plma-Marlcopa 
Indian  Community  or  .ts  members  agree  to 
subjugate  the  land,  to  construct  such  addi- 
tional canals,  latertUs  bnd  Irrigation  works 
as  are  necessary  to  dtiiver  sufficient  water 
to  irrigate  up  to  30,500|  acrps  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  6^6  acre  fetet- ^ 

(3)  if  so  requested  byj  tfce  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa   Indian  Community,   to   loan   the 
Community,  out  of  f 
suant  to  this  Act,  an 
to  the  full  cost  of  8' 
land,  with  repayment 
(40)  equal  annual  ins 
terest,  beginning  ten 

date  the  reservation  Irriiatlon  system  is  com- 
pleted and  water  delivwed  to  irrigate  30,600 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  6^5  acre 
feet;  and 

(4)  upon  completion  bf  the  expanded  irri- 
gation system  within  ihe  reservation,  and 
sufficient  water  dellverid  to  irrigate  30,500 
acres  having  a  duty  of  v^ter  of  6.25  acre  feet, 
to  require  that  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  assuine  responsibility  for 
its  operation  and  maintmance. 


Is  appropriated  pur 
|ount  of  money  equal 

}jugatlng  additional 
be  made  in  forty 
lllments,  without  in- 
[10)    years  after  the 


authorized  and  dl- 
under  existing  laws, 


(c)    The  Secretary  Is 
rected  to  use  his  power 

Including  the  deepening  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  wells,  to  ma:  :lmlze  the  supply  of 
water  on  the  Salt  River  1  leservation  available 
from  underground  sour  :es.  The  amount  of 
water  so  available  on  t  flxm  basis  may  be 
credited  against  the  aiiount  of  water  the 
Secretary  is  obligated  tc  acquire  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof.  To  reader  the  pumping  of 
water  economically  feasi  jle  and  to  assist  eco- 
nomic development  of  i  he  Community,  the 
Secretary  is  also  author  zed  and  directed  to 
sell  to  the  Salt  River  Pi  na-Marlcopa  Indian 
Community  power  anf  energy  available 
under  Section  303  of 
Basin  Project  Act  of  Seitember  30,  1968.  43 
U.S.C.  5  1523,  at  rates  ijot  to  exceed  actual 
cost. 

Sec.  106.  Approprlatiods. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  const  "uctlon  of  water  re- 
soiu-ce  project  facilities 
tribution  systems  under 
of  works  authorized  as 

Arizona  Project,  and  fdr  such  other  non- 
recurring activities  of  tie  Secretary  as  are 
required  herein,  exclusl'  e  of  costs  "for  land 
and  water  acquisition,  t  le  sums  of  $32,000.- 
000  diirlng  fiscal  year  IS  77,  $28,000,000  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1978,  anc  $28,000,000  during 
fiscal  year  1979  and  $8.00  ).000  during  each  of 
the  next  seven  fiscal  y«  ars.  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any.  as 
reason  of  fluctuations  li  construction  costs 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  ol 
therein. 


and  irrigation  dis- 
thls  title,  exclusive 
part  of  the  Central 


(b)  There  Is  also  hereby 
appropriated  for  loans  to 
Tribes  the  sums  of  $12,(100 
year  1977,  $12,000,000  duilng 
$12,000,000.     during    fiscal 
$6,000,000    during    each 
fiscal  years,  plus  or  mini  i 
any,  as  may  be  Justified 
atlons    in    subjugation 
engineering  cost  indices 
types  of  activities  involved 
addition  thereto,  such  s  tms 
quired    for    phreatophyt « 
operation  ar,d  maintenance 
resource  project  facilities 
tribution  systems. 

TITLE  rr— ACQUISntON 


Sec.  201.  Acquisition  of 
(a)  The  Secretary  Is 
by  purchase  or  exchange 


activities  involved 


authorized  to  be 
the  Central  Arizona 
000  durin?  fiscal 
fiscal  year  1978, 
year    1979    and 
of   the    next   seven 
s  such  amounts,  if 
5y  reason  of  fiuctu- 
osts    indicated    by 
applicable  to  the 
therein,  and,  in 
as  may  be  re- 
control    and    for 
of  such  water 
and  irrigation  dls- 


OP  WATER 
State  Water  Rights, 
ai^thorlzed  to  acquire 
to  the  extent  eco- 


nomically feasible  and  otherwise  by  eminent 
domain  proceedings  In  the  United  States 
District  Ooxirt  for  the  District  of  Arizona 
under  Sections  257  and  258a  of  Title  40, 
United  States  Code,  such  private  lands  (or 
interests  therein)  having  presently  perfected 
State  water  rights  appurtenant  thereto  and 
such  State  water  rights  as  may  be  sold  or 
transferred  independent  of  land,  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  anywhere  with- 
in the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  water  to  the  Central  Arizona 
Tribes  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  this  Act: 
PrcnHded,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  ac- 
quire private  lands  which  do  not  have  a  re- 
cent history  of  receiving  or  being  capable  of 
actually  receiving  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  water  covered  imder  the  appurtenant 
State  water  rights;  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary,  in  acquiring  State  surface 
water  rights  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall 
give  a  priority  to  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Division  of  the 
Gila  Project  before  acquiring  any  lands  else- 
where; and  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
in  this  title  shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  or  disturb  the  water  rights  of  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or  community,  or 
any  individual  Indian  allottees.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  hereof,  any  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  to  acquired,  other  than 
State  water  rights,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  acquires 
improved  lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  beneficial  owner  or  owners,  if  an 
individual,  family  or  family  partnership, 
naay  reserve  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
the  lands: 

(1)  with  the  appurtenant  State  water 
rights  for  farming  purposes  and  non-com- 
mercial residential  purposes  for  15  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  for  10 
years  after  the  date  of  acquisition  or  Tintil 
the  death  of  the  longest-lived  beneficial  own- 
er, whichever  soonest  occurs;  and 

(2)  Without  the  appurtenant  State  water 
rights,  for  25  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  or.  If  the  option  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  exercised,  for  an  addltitonal  period  of 
10  years  or  until  the  death  of  the  longest- 
lived  beneficial  owner,  whichever  sooner 
occurs,  for  non-commercial  residential  pur- 
poses: Provided.  That  the  compensation  paid 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  property  shall  not 
exceed  Its  fair  market  value  on  the  date  of 
acquisition,  less  the  fair  value  on  such  date 
of  the  rights  reserved. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  to  the  contrary,  and  In 
satisfaction  of  the  Tribes'  existing  water 
rights,  the  Secretary  may  sever  State  water 
rights  from  lands  acquired  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  and  may  transfer  such  water 
rights  to  lands  within  the  reservations  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Tribes.  If  the  lands  from 
which  State  water  rights  are  severed  lie 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  recla- 
mation project  or  Irrigation  district,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  with  respect  to  such  lands: 

(1)  cancel  any  repayment  obligations  for 
Irrigation  construction  costs  owing  to  the 
United  States  or  one  of  its  agencies,  or  pay 
any  Hens  or  other  valid  debts  for  irrigation 
construction  costs  owing  any  other  legal 
entity;  and 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  such  projects 
or  districts  to  compensate  them  for  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  attributable  to  deliv- 
ery of  water  to  the  lauds,  as  if  the  State 
water  rights  had  not  been  severed,  or  arising 
from  the  loss  of  active  operations  of  the 
lands  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20  years 
after  the  date  of  acquisition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  its  political  subdivisions  to  make  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  real  property  taxes  with 
respect  to  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
acquired  vmder  subsection  (a)  hereof  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  years  after  the  date 


of  acquisition:  Provided,  That  any  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  by  a  former  beneficial  owner 
of  the  land  with  respect  to  any  interests 
reserved  pursiiant  to  subsection  (b)  hereof 
shall  be  credited  against  the  amoimts  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Sxc.  202.  Transfer  of  Federal  Water  Rights. 
The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  transfer  to  lands  within  the 
reservations  of  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes 
any  Federal  water  rights  apptirtenant  to 
the  public  lands  or  to  any  lands  within  a 
Federal  reservation  xmder  his  Jurisdiction 
which  are  presently  being  exercised  or  are 
otherwise  recognized  by  the  State  of  Arizona 
which  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  such 
lands.  Any  Federal  water  rights  so  trans- 
ferred, to  the  extent  they  provide  a  firm 
water  supply,  shall  be  credited  against  the 
State  water  rights  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  acquire  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this 
Act. 

SBC.  203.  Delivery  of  Water.  To  facUitate 
the  delivery  of  water  to  reservations  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Tribes,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized : 

(a)  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  ex- 
change of  water,  or  for  the  use  of  aqueducts, 
canals,  conduits  and  other  facilities  for  wa- 
ter delivery.  Including  pumping  plants,  with 
the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, with  any  irrigation  district  or  project, 
or  with  any  authority,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, individual  or  oQier  legal  entity;  and 

(b)  to  use  facilities  constructed  in  whole 
or  In  part  with  Federal  funds,  including  fa- 
cilities of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  for 
the  delivery  or  distribution  of  water  within 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

Sec.  204.  Trristeeship.  Title  to  all  water 
rights  acquired,  transferred  or  developed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Central  Arizona  Tribe  on 
whose  reservation  such  water  right  ulti- 
mately is  utUized. 

Sec.  205.  Grants.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  spend  up  to  $2,000,000  out  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Tribes  to 

(a)  develop  and  implement  plans  for  using 
newly  Irrigated  reservation  lands  In  an 
orderly,  efficient  and  profitable  manner;  and 

(b)  establish  and  carry  out  training  pro- 
grams for  Indian  farmers,  including  courses 
in  marketing  and  agricultural  economics. 

Sec.  206.  Appropriations.  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  State  water  rights  and  related 
acquisition  costs  under  this  title  the  sum  of 
$38,000,000,  during  fiscal  year  1977,  $36,000,- 
000  during  fiscal  year  1978.  836,000,000  during 
fiscal  year  1979,  and  $20,000,000  during  each 
of  thQ  next  seven  fiscal  years,  and,  in  addi- 
tion {itereto,  such  siuns  as  may  be  required 
for  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  reservations 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes,  for  payments 
under  contracts  or  agreements  entered  Into 
by  the  Secretary  and  for  grants  to  the  Tribes. 
TITLE    m— SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  301.  For  each  Central  Arizona  Tribe, 
the  actual  acquisition  of  and  delivery  to  the 
reservation  of  water  and  the  construction, 
improvement  and  extension  of  water  delivery 
and  irrigation  systems  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  Title  I  of  this  Act,  when  whoUy 
completed,  shall  be  In  satisfaction  of  such 
Tribe's  present  and  future  right  to  the  use 
of  surface  water  for  farming  purposes  and 
any  lesser  amounts  of  water  delivered  shall 
be  offset  against  any  entitlement  which  may 
subsequently  be  established  in  litigation. 
Provided,  That  the  Gila  River  Indian  Com- 
munity's claim  to  water  from  the  Salt  River 
shall  not  be  extinguished  or  otherwise 
affected. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3299.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
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servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
to  provide  an  updated  national  direction 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wiU  provide  financial 
assistance  to  agricultural  producers  for 
needed  soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wild- 
life conservation  on  argicultural  lands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

NEW   DIBECTIOM   FOB   THE   AOBICTTLTURAL 
CONSZaVATION  PEOGBAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide  a  new 
direction  for  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program.  Dating  from  1936,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  ACP,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  earliest  nationwide  ef- 
forts at  promoting  good  conservation 
practices  on  agricultural  land.  It  is  also 
the  principal  single  channel  of  Federal 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation assistance. 

Originally,  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  offered  cost-share  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  land 
use  and  production-oriented  adjustments 
in  addition  to  longer  term  conservation 
measures.  Since  1944,  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  attempted, 
with  mixed  success,  to  limit  ACP  assist- 
ance to  measures  which  agricultural  pro- 
ducers generally  would  not  be  likely  to 
carry  out  to  the  needed  extent  without 
cost-sharing  incentives. 

ENDTTBINC   CONSEBVATION   FBACTICES 

A  principal  purpose  of  my  legislation 
is  to  direct  the  ACP  toward  an  emphasis 
on  enduring  conservation  and  environ- 
mental enhancement  practices  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  imdertaken  by 
farmers  and  ranchers.  These  include 
practices  aimed  at: 

Establishing  long-lasting  protective 
cover;  improving  or  sustaining  protec- 
tive cover;  conserving  or  safdy  dispos- 
ing of  water;  preventing  or  abating  agri- 
cultural-related pollution;  establishing 
or  improving  stands  of  forest  trees;  pro- 
viding protection  against  soil  erosion  and 
flood  damage;  and  meeting  special  con- 
servation needs. 

Such  enduring  measures  axe  especially 
needed  in  a  time  of  heavy  agricultural 
production  and  strict  environmental  re- 
quirements. 

T7PDATIN0  TUB  ACP 

At  the  Inception  of  the  ACP,  farm  In- 
comes were  low,  farm  technology  was  In 
its  infancy  and  many  producers  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  benefits  of  conserva- 
tion farming.  The  pn^rram  iirovlded 
then-needed  incentives  for  liming  and 
other  basic  soil  building  and  conserva- 
tion practices  which  were,  at  that  time, 
unproven  or  untried  by  a  majority  of 
producers.  Today,  however,  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  scientific  production  prac- 
tices. But  they  still  require  financial  In- 
centives to  imdertake  the  more  ambitious 
and  enduring  conservation  projects. 
Since  these  projects  are  more  costly 
than  short-term,  production-oriented 
practices,  new  flexibility  In  the  amoimt 
of  ACP  payments  is  needed.  My  bill, 
therefore,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  administratively  the 
maximum  payment  limitation. 

Several  additional  aspects  of  the  cur- 


rent authorizing  legl^tlon  are  Inoam- 
sistent  with  modem  agricultural  condi- 
tions. Among  these  is  the  provision  con- 
craning  the  apportionment  of  acreage 
allotments  which  Is  no  longer  applicable 
or  operative  under  present  farm  pro- 
grams. Another  outdated  proTlsIon  con- 
cerns the  incremental  formula  which 
proportionately  increased  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  cost  of  a  conservation 
measure  totaling  less  than  $200.  I  pro- 
pose to  delete  these  and  other  provisions 
which  are  no  longer  pertinent  or  neces- 
sary. 

XICPBASZS  OS   MEED 

In  the  past,  some  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance has  gone  to  wealthy  farmers  or 
to  landowners  who  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  production. 
Since  the  ACP,  like  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, is  faced  with  severe  budgetary 
constraints,  cost-share  assistance  should 
be  available  only  to  those  agricultural 
producers  who  are  financially  unable  to 
carry  out  needed  measures  with  th^r 
own  resources.  My  legislation  will  Eissure 
that  ACP  assistance  is  based  on  need,  as 
Congress  originally  intended.  In  this  way, 
funds  will  be  put  to  work  on  agricultural 
lands  that  would  otherwise  be  left  un- 
improved. 

I  conclude  this  introductory  statement 
by  expressing  my  belief  that  the  ACP  is 
fully  capable  of  providing  the  essential 
conservation  assistance  that  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  require.  But  over  many 
years  of  operation  the  program  has  lost 
its  focus  and  cutting  edge.  Remedial  leg- 
islation is  long  overdue.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  will  update  and  redirect  the 
ACP  in  a  manner  consistent  with  present 
and  future  conservation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Congress  recognizes  that  agricultural 
producers,  as  the  suppliers  of  the  Nation's 
food  and  fiber  and  managers  of  private  lands, 
have  the  responsibility  for  making  the  man- 
agement decisions  related  to  (1)  changes  in 
land  vise  or  cropping  systems  which  are 
needed  to  conserve,  develop  and  protect  soil 
and  water  resources  on  agricultural  land; 

(2)  the  instaUaUon  of  soU  and  water  con- 
servation measures  to  protect  agricultiural 
land  from  erosion,  deterioration,  and  poUu- 
tion  by  natural  and  maiunade  caxises;  and 

(3)  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  agricul- 
tiiral-related  pollution.  It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  and  piupose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  agricultural  producers  in  attaining 
these  objectives  and  thereby  help  assure  the 
continued  supply  of  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  people  and  economy  and  to  provide 
for  environmental  conservation  or  erihance- 
ment.  The  activities  necessary  to  attain  these 
objectives  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  benefits  to  wlldltfe  and  de- 
sirable life  forms;  benefits  to  the  community 
by  means  such  as  preserving  open  space  or 
enhancing  the  appearance  of  the  area;  pres- 
ervation of  historic,  archeologlcal,  or  scenic 
sites  of  interest;  preventing  of  pollution  and 


environmental  degradation:  and  avoidance  of 
the  creation  of  hasards  to  p«nonB  or 
animals." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  said  Act  (10  tTJB.C. 
690h)  is  amended  by: 

(a)  striking  the  first  three  sentences  of 
sul>section  (b)  and  insertUig  in  Ueu  thereof 
tlie  foUowlng: 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  policy  and  purpose  specified  in  see- 
tlon  7(a)  by  providing  financial  assistance, 
with  emphasis  on  long-term  agreements,  to 
agricultural  producers  for  carrying  out  en- 
during conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement measures.  Only  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who,  under  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary,  are  unable  to  carry  out  the  needed 
measiires  with  their  own  resources  shaU  be 
eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance.  The 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided  shall  be 
that  portion  of  the  coat  of  effectuating  the 
physical  InstaUaUon  of  the  conservation  and 
environmental  enhancement  measures  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary.  The 
Secretary  shaU  determine  the  measures  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  appropriate  and 
in  the  pubUc  interest,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation: 

(1)  The  need  to  control  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation from  agricultural  land  and  to 
conserve  the  water  resources  on  such  land. 

(2)  National  priorities  refiected  in  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other 
current  congressional  and  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

(3)  The  need  to  encourage  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  agrtcultiiral  producers  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  requirements  to  solve  source 
and  nonpK>int  sources  of  poUutlon. 

(4)  Those  conservation  measures  which 
agricultural  producers  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  with  their  own  resources, 
especially  those  measures  which  provide  a 
return  In  the  form  of  Increased  production 
or  Increased  land  values. 

(5)  The  degree  to  which  the  measxu'es  con- 
tribute to  the  national  objective  of  assuring 
a  continued  supply  of  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  people  and  economy. 

(c)  striking  from  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  ",  and, 
wherever  practicable,  they  shaU  be  classlfled 
on  two  bases:  (a)  soU-depleting  crop  and 
practices,  (b)  soil  building  crops  and  prac- 
tice.-; 

(d)  striking  subsection  (jc)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUovring: 

"Pxinds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  may  not  be  utilized  to 
provide  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  on  wetlands  designated  as  Wetland 
Types  3  through  20  In  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Cir- 
cular 89,  Wetlands  of  the  United  States, 
1956.": 

(e)  strlUng  subsection  (d); 

(f )  striking  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  Vbanat 
the  foUowing: 

"Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)  to  agricultural  producers  sbaU 
be  divided  among  landlords,  tenants,  and 
sharecroppers  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
such  landlords,  tenants  azkd  sharecroppers 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
conservation  or  environmental  enhancement 
measures. 

"The  maximum  payment  which  may  be 
made  to  any  person  shaU  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary."; 

(g)  striking  subsection   (f);  and 

(h)  striking  tlie  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g). 

Sxc.  S.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (16  VS.C. 
690J)  Is  repealed. 

Sxc.  4.  Section  la  of  said  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
590L)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Section  13  of  said  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590m)  Is  amended  by  strUring  "Production 
and  Marketing  Administration"  wherever  It 
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dramatic  step  to  be  taken  by  those  who 
believe  that  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement can  benefit  mutually  from  the 
fruits  of  broadened  stock  ownership  by 
the  American  worker.  While  other 
methods  and  programs  have  been  here- 
tofore discussed  this  is  the  first  legisla- 
tive Initiative  designed  to  address  the 
concerns  expressed  by  organized  labor 
and  management  who  are  committed  to 
providing  guarantees  that  these  em- 
ployee benefits  are  not  illusory. 

Our  twin  purposes  are  productivity, 
which  is  produced  by  modernization,  in- 
vestment and  high  worker  morale;  and 
second,  greater  capital  formation  and  Its 
social  ownership  as  people's  capitalism. 

I  must  report  with  great  concern  that 
our  domestic  economy  is  continuing  to 
present  us  with  extremely  complex  and 
difficult  problems  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  way  of  long  term,  broad  based 
planning  and  creative  new  Initiatives  In 
order  to  foster  the  further  economic  and 
social  development  of  American  capital- 
ism in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  for  the  past  20  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  and  Senate  affirmatively  argued 
that  productivity  is  the  key  to  meaning- 
ful and  successful  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  theoretical  class  struggle  predicted 
by  Karl  Marx  is  anachronistic,  In  light 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  corporation.  Now 
the  time  has  come  to  establish  in  our 
system  a  "peoples'  capitalism"  thereby 
truly  leveling  economic  classes. 

It  is  with  respect  to  our  current  stag- 
nating productivity,  continued  unaccept- 
able unemployment,  potential  reignltlon 
of  inflationary  trends,  and  shortage  of 
capital  investment  in  U.S.  business  that 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  have  been 
motivated  to  author  a  new  initiative 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  I  believe 
this  approach  Is  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  labor-management 
negotiations  in  pursuit  of  increased  bene- 
fits for  working  Americans  as  well  as  in- 
creased productivity  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  entire  domestic  economy. 

Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  jointly 
trusteed  employee  stock  ownership  fimds 
invest  their  financial  resources  In  a  di- 
versified way,  as  mandated  by  this  legis- 
lation, the  new  capital  will  pursue  those 
investment  alternatives  having  the 
greatest  rates  of  return  thereby  stimu- 
laUng  productivity  through  improved 
allocation  of  scarce  capital  resources. 

It  is  indeed  startling  that  from  1965 
to  1975  gross  domestic  productivity  grew 
at  less  than  1  percent  per  year.  Today 
the  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
"productivity  crisis;"  a  crisis  that  Is  per- 
haps Insidious  but  much  more  critical 
than  either  double  digit  inflation  or  eco- 
nomic stagnation.  The  productivity 
crisis  alone  can  prevent  the  restoration 
of  both  price  stability  and  full  onploy- 
ment  I  beUeve  that  enlarged  employee 
stock  ownership  can  stimulate  produc- 
tivity by  giving  workers  an  ownership 
interest  and  thus  ameliorate  the  produc- 
tivity crisis  In  America. 

The  United  States  is  still  In  the  midst 
of  extricating  Itself  from  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the 
1930's.  Although  official  statistics  re- 
leased by  the   Commerce   Departxnent 


proclaim  that  the  national  economic  con- 
traction ended  last  year  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  condition  of  American 
workers  has  not  yet  improved  signifi- 
cantly. The  imemployment  rate,  ex- 
pressed to  Include  those  working  part 
time  because  of  economic  reasons  Is  still 
approximately  8^  percent.  It  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable  that  more  than  8 
million  Americans  are  presently  imable 
to  find  gainful  employment. 

Moreover,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  is  experiencing  a  substan- 
tial problem  with  respect  to  a  shortage 
of  capital  investment.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
estimates  that  from  1960  to  1973  invest- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  real  national 
output  was  13.6  percent  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  29  percent  In 
Japan,  20  percent  for  West  Germany,  and 
18.2  percent  for  Prance.  What  is  needed 
to  alleviate  the  capital  shortage  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's  are  new  approaches  to 
equity  mvestment.  I  believe  that  broad- 
ened stock  ownership  by  workers  will 
address  and  help  to  resolve  the  problem 
of  accelerated  capital  formation  In 
America. 

Amid  our  deplorable  emplojrment  sit- 
uation we  face  possible  reignltlon  of  m- 
flationary  pressures  with  which  our  so- 
ciety has  suffered  greatly  In  our  recent 
years.  Our  emplosonent,  inflation,  and 
productivity  problems  have  together  re- 
sulted in  seriously  reducing  the  efficiency 
of  U.S.  mdustry  and  we  have  fallen  be- 
hind our  friends  all  over  the  world. 

If  American  capitalism  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  substantial  economic 
progress  in  the  years  to  come,  we  must 
initiate  the  debate  over  how  to  do  It  dur- 
ing our  Bicentennial  Year.  It  is  my  belief 
that  through  expanded  stock  ownership 
by  the  rank  and  file  American  worker  we 
can  address  our  cmrent  productivity 
problems  as  well  as  create  the  capital 
which  is  needed  for  investment  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  In  this  way  we  can  make 
substantial  progress  toward  reducing  the 
unonplosmient  and  infiation  problems 
which  plague  our  economy  today. 

The  bill  which  Senator  HxiMPHRrr  and 
I  are  Introducing  today  will  create  a 
framework  for  negotiation  through  col- 
lective bargaining  of  employee  stock 
ownership  trust  fimds  which  may  be 
jc^tly  trusteed  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment along  the  same  lines  ^i^ch  have 
led  to  the  vast  networks  of  Jointly  trus- 
teed pension  and  health  and  welfare 
plans  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  encourage  volun- 
tary negotiation  of  stock  ownership  trust 
funds  where  approved  pension  plans  are 
already  in  place.  This  will  allow  labor  to 
bargain  collectively  over  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts  designed  to  manage  a  port- 
folio of  corporate  secmities  purchased 
with  employer  and/or  employee  contri- 
butions. In  order  to  provide  the  greatest 
possible  tocentive  to  employee  productiv- 
ity, consistent  with  prudent  investment 
behavior,  our  bill  would  permit  a  trust 
fund  to  invest  up  to  30  percent  of  its  cap- 
ital in  the  voting  stock  of  the  employer 
corporation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by  giving  the  em- 
ployees a  "piece  of  the  action"  in  our 
American  capitalist  sjrstem  the  Uhited 
States  has  a  chance  to  restore  the  pro- 
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ductlvlty  growth  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  achieve  simultaneous 
price  stabflity  and  full  employment. 

There  also  has  been  a  notable  erosion 
of  worker  motivation  in  America.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  graphic  descriptions  of 
worker  alienation  contamed  m  the  1972 
special  task  force  report  entitled  "Work 
in  America."  This  employee  morale  prob- 
lem has  directly  and  dramatically  added 
to  our  productivity  crisis.  At  worst, 
worker  discontent  leads  to  a  pervasive 
attitude  of  "us  versus  them." 

Just  as  American  businesses  should 
welcome  the  broadening  of  stock  nwner- 
ship  to  its  rank  and  file  workers  for  their 
mutual  economic  benefit,  organized  la- 
bor should  encourage  its  workers  to  gain 
&  "piece  of  the  system"  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the  fructi- 
fying nature  of  "profit  power."  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  broadening  stock  own- 
ersMp  has  the  potential  to  enlarge  the 
community  of  interests  of  labor  and  man- 
agement and  to  facilitate  stabile  and 
peaceful  labor-management  relations. 

It  is  our  intent  to  create  mterest  and 
incentive  for  adoption  of  such  benefit 
plans  as  are  designed  to  contain  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Using  the  tried  and  true  mechanism  of 
collective  bargaining  which  has  served 
our  Nation  so  well  in  the  past,  we  are  ex- 
panding the  dynamic  framework  of  mu- 
tualized  corporate  ownership  which  can 
■  form  the  basis  for  a  "peoples'  capitalism" 
and  put  our  Nation  on  a  new  plateau  of 
economic  well-being.  This  is  the  first 
framework  of  its  kmd  that  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  by  labor  and  management. 

We  have  the  ability  to  make  employee 
stock  ownership  the  foundation  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  private  enterprise 
during  our  Bicentennial  Tear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  the 
summary  of  the  Javits-Humphrey  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Fund  Act  of 
1976,  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.8300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica <n  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Fund  Act  of  1976". 

8r.  a.  (a)  Title  ni  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  302  the  following  new  subsections: 

"ISCPLOTEi:    STOCK    OWMEBSHIP    TST7BT    FUNDS 

"Szc.  303.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  302 
ahaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  employee 
stock  ownership  trust  which  Is  established 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
and  administered  by  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployer together  with  such  neutral  persons  as 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  and 
representatives  of  the  employer  may  agree 
upon  and  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  A  trust  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall; 

"(1)  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
daxise  (b)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (S)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  302; 

"(2)  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  tnist 
funds  for  any  expenses  other  tbmn: 


"(A)  corporate  stock  with  voting  rights  for 
which  a  registration  statement  has  been  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  fixed  Income  securities;  and 

"(B)  reasonable  administrative  costs; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  Investment  of  the 
triist  funds  in  corporate  stock  with  voting 
rights  and  fixed  income  securities  selected 
by  the  trustees :  Provided, 

"(A)  that  the  trustees  In  the  exerdae  of 
their  discretion  may  Invest  up  to  80%  of 
the  trust  funds  in  the  corporate  stock  of  the 
employer  and  further  provided; 

"(B)  that  the  trustees  shall  consider  the 
productivity  and  employee  morale  advan- 
tages of  investment  in  the  corporate  stock 
of  the  employer  in  addition  to  the  financial 
considerations  of  safety,  income,  and  ap- 
preciation In  (tetermlnlng  the  size  of  such 
Investment. 

"(4)  provide  that  an  employer  contribu- 
tion may  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  trust 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the 
date  such  employee  commences  pai^clpa- 
tion  in  such  trust  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  tnistees  in  a  case  of  disability  or 
death; 

"(5)  provide  that  any  employee  who  has 
participated  in  such  trust  for  a  period  of  3 
years  shall  have  a  non-forfeltable  right  to 
100  percent  of  the  securities  bought  and 
held  by  the  trustees  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployer contributions  made  to  the  employee's 
account. 

"(6)  provide  that  any  nonforfeitable 
rights  accruing  to  a  participant  shall  not 
revert  to  the  employer,  ae  union  under  any 
circumstance;  and  that  forfeited  rights  in 
the  fund  shall  be  distributed  by  the  trustees 
to  all  remaining  partic^ants  annually. 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  trust  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  employer  has  In  effect,  at 
the  time  a  trust  is  established  under  this 
section,  a  quaUfled  employee  pension  bene- 
fit plan  as  defined  In  section  8(3)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974. 

"(2)  Withdrawal  or  termination  from 
participation  in  a  qtiallfled  employee  pension 
benefit  plan,  shall  also  be  deemed  a  with- 
drawal from  a  trust  established  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Section  308  and  804  (and  aU  refer- 
ences thereto  of  tb»  National  Labor  Bda- 
tlons  Act)  as  In  effect  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  re- 
designated as  sections  304  and  306  respec- 
tively. 

SuMMABT   or  IiiAJoa   Elxicxmts   or   Jatrs- 

HUMPBBXT     ElCPLOTZE     STOCK     OwmRSHIP 

Fund  Act  of  1976 

The  Javits-Humphrey  legislative  initUttlve 
will  provide  a  new  framework  for  Iiroadenlng 
stock  ownership  to  the  rank  and  file  members 
of  organized  labor  and  fiacllltate  negoWatlnns 
for  an  employee  "share  in  the  American  a^)!- 
talist  system"  for  the  mutual  benefit  ot  labor, 
management  and  domestic  economy.  The  leg- 
islation contains  the  following  principle  ele- 
ments: 

Expansion  of  existing  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  provisions  that  permitted  eetabllsh- 
nent  of  jointly  administered  labor-manage- 
ment pension,  and  health  and  welfare  f\inds, 
to  further  permit  establishment  oS  Jointly 
trusteed  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Trust 
Funds,  through  voluntary  collective  bargsUn- 
Ing  negotiations. 

Discretionary  authority  for  prospective 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Trust  Funds  to  Invest  up  to  30%  of  the 
trust  fund  in  the  corporate  voting  stock  of 
the  employer.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  diversified  in  a  corporate  stock 
and  fixed  Income  security  portfolio  to  be  se- 
lected and  overseen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Preclude  establishment  of  stock  ^tifnershlp 
trust  funds  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 


tions Act  unless  the  employer  already  has  In 
effect  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  quali- 
fied under  ERISA. 

Provide  for  mandatory  100%  vesting  after 
3  years  of  employee  participation. 

BBOADSNINa   STOCK   OWNXXSHIP   OT    SMKlira 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
gether with  my  distinguished  c<^eague 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits.  that  is  a 
significant  step  toward  achieving  the  goal 
of  broadened  employee  stock  ownership. 
The  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Fund 
Act  of  1976  helps  to  fulfill  this  goal  by 
addressing  the  concerns  wtdch  have  been 
expressed  by  organized  labor  and  man- 
agement, therey  making  these  types  of 
programs  a  more  attractive  possibility 
for  collective  bargaining  negotiations.  I 
beUeve  that  the  goal  of  broadening  stock 
ownership  among  employees  is  not  only 
a  laudable  one,  but  a  necessary  one  for 
the  following  reasons. 

First,  there  are  many  disturbing  trends 
concerning  stockholdings  by  individuals : 
a  decreasing  number  of  individual  stock- 
holders; the  fact  that  employed  Indi- 
viduals hold  less  than  one  half  of  the 
market  value  of  outstanding  stock;  that 
most  of  the  outstanding  stock  is  owned 
by  a  very  small  number  of  extremely 
wealthy  individuals:  and  that  concen- 
tration in  stockholdings  means  that  most 
Americans  are  precluded  from  obtaining 
a  significant  ownership  share  in 
America's  corporations  and  also  that  ef- 
fective control  of  virtually  all  corporate 
assets  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  very  smaJl 
group  of  mdividuals. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  these 
trends  and  to  truly  democratize  the  own- 
ership of  stock  in  this  country.  To  ac- 
complish this.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
group  that  should  be  aided  in  efforts  to 
obtain  an  ownership  share  in  this  coun- 
try's corporations  than  the  workers  in 
these  companies.  This  would  also.  I  be- 
lieve, help  to  improve  both  the  morale 
and  the  productivity  of  these  workers  as 
they  retdize  that  they  will  be  directly 
sharing  in  the  company's  future  growth 
and  success. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  encouraging 
means  for  broadening  onidoyee  stock 
ownership  is  Important  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  stocks  have  played  an  increas- 
ingly less  important  role  in  funding  new 
capital  formation.  This  point  is  dra- 
matically illustrated  by  the  following 
facts.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  new 
equity  issues  exceeded  addlti<ms  to  debt 
by  $10  billion  while  during  the  past  10 
years,  the  position  has  been  more  than 
reversed  with  debt  additions  exceeding 
new  equity  by  $190  billion.  In  recent 
years,  new  stock  issues  have  only  con- 
tributed 2  to  5  percent  to  corporate  fi- 
nancing needs.  Last  year,  for  example, 
just  568  companies  used  new  stock  issues 
to  help  raise  capital  I  believe  that  Is  an 
unhealthy  situation  for  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy and  one  that  must  begin  to  have 
some  remedies  applied  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  large  capital  needs  of  the  coming 
decade. 

From  this  discussion,  two  basic  fea- 
tures stand  out.  First,  unless  measures 
are  undertaken  to  stimulate  bo^  the 
issuance  and  the  buying  of  new  stock. 
stocks  will  play  a  largely  insignificant 
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stocks  will  play  a  more  significant  role 
in  fimdlng  new  capital  formation  and 
that  the  ownership  of  new  capital  and 
wealth  through  stoclf  ownership  will  be 
more  broadly  based. 

Basically,  this  bUlj  does  three  things 
to  increase  the  attifactlveness  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownershto  to  both  organized 
labor  and  managemei  it.  First,  it  expands 
the  Taft-Hartley  Ac;  provisions  which 
allow  the  formation  of  jointly  trusted 
pension  fimds,  health  and  welfare  funds 
and  legal  service  fuads  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  jointly  tnisted  trust 
fimd  buying  and  holi  ling  stock  for  bar- 
gaining unit  employees.  At  present,  a 
imion  representative)  cannot  sit  as  a 
trustee  of  such  a  stock  fund.  This  will 
allow  unions,  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  the  option  of  whether 
they  would  like  to  hav  e  equal  representa- 
tion with  managemei  t  as  fvmd  triistees. 

Second,  it  allows  he  trustees  of  an 
employee  stock  owneiship  trust  fund  to 
Invest  up  to  30  perceat  of  the  funds  in 
the  employer's  corpoi  ate  stock.  At  pres- 
ent, such  employee  lenefit  plans  may 
only  invest  up  to  10  p  ercent  in  employer 
stock  imless  they  an  a  strictly  defined 
ESOP  which  are  jxempted  entirely 
from  the  diverslficati  m  requirement.  In 
Increasing  the  10  to  30  percent,  this  bill 
specifies  that  the  tnstees  consider  the 
productivity  and  emjloyee  morale  ad- 
vantages of  Investmei  t  in  the  employer's 
stock. 

Third,  It  precludes  the  establishment 
of  employee  stock  o\snership  fimds  un- 
less the  employer  has  In  effect  an  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan  qualified 
imder  ERISA.  This  will  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  theie  stock  ownership 
plans  hi  lieu  of  pens:  on  plans. 

This  bill  is  a  meanl  ngf ul  first  step  to- 
ward broadening  the  ownership  of  new 
capital.  This  is  a  topic  that  has  been 
examined  in  detail  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Th ;  committee  will  be 
issuing  a  compreheru  ive  report  on  this 
topic  in  the  near  f  utm  e  which  will  evalu- 
ate direct  types  of  ini  :entlves  for  broad- 
ening the  ownership  of  new  capital. 


By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  ainend  the  Truth  in 


to  the  Committee 
id  Urban  Affairs. 

130    OF    THE    TRT7TH 
ro  ACT 


Lending  Act.  Referre 
on  Banking,  Housing  { 

A11ENIIM£NT    TO    SECTION 
IN  LKm>I 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  130 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  relieve  our 
Federal  court  system  from  the  ever- 
growing burden  being  placed  upon  it  by 
the  multiplicity  of  silts  based  on  non- 
willful technical  violations  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act. 

Shocking  evidence 
March    at   oversight 
Truth  in  Lending  Act 
simier  Affairs  Subco 
that  litigation  basi 
damage  provision  of 
ing  Act  Is  seriously  ln< 
of  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  country. 


was  produced  last 
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For  example,  former  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  W.  Homer  Drake,  Jr.,  filed 
a  statement  with  the  subcommittee 
warning  that  the  huge  volume  of  truth 
in  lending  cases  in  North  Georgia  is  put- 
ting a  "tremendous  new  burden  on  the 
district  judges  and  the  bankruptcy 
judges." 

This  view  point  was  shared  by  former 
District  Judge  Sidney  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  who 
gave  this  penetrating  analysis  to  the  sub- 
committee: 

My  experience  with  the  present  enforce- 
ment procedures  In  the  truth  In  lending  area 
raises  two  basic  concerns:  (1)  that  the  flood 
of  private  cases  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  Is  substantially  overburdening 
the  federal  Judiciary  system  which  Is  al- 
ready being  taxed  beyond  Its  capacities;  and 
(2)  that  the  present  means  of  enforcement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Act — to  provide 
meaningful  disclosure  of  credit  terms — are 
not  necessarily  being  accomplished  by  the 
present  mode  of  enforcement. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Judicial  adminis- 
tration, I  became  concerned  with  the  prolifer- 
ation of  truth  In  lending  cases  in  our  district 
which  tended  to  Inject  delay  In  our  already 
overcrowded  civil  calendars.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  attached  memorandum  from  the 
Clerk  of  our  Court  to  one  of  the  District 
Judges,  dated  July  28,  1974,  the  truth  In 
lending  cases  represented  over  one  fourth  of 
all  of  the  civil  cases  filed  during  the  stated 
period.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  crowded 
dockets  of  the  District  Judges,  we  promul- 
gated a  Local  Rule  whereby  all  truth  In 
lending  cases  were  assigned  to  the  Referees 
In  Bankruptcy  as  Special  Masters  to  hear 
and  make  riillngs  on  both  fact  and  law. 
These  rulings  were  of  course  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  District  Courts  and  to  appeal 
to  the  District  Court  by  the  losing  party. 
Thus,  while  this  local  procedure  tended  to 
lessen  the  problem  the  District  Courts  were 
still  burdened  with  a  large  volume  of  these 
cases.  Furthermore,  the  main  burden  was 
merely  shifted  to  the  Referees  In  Bank- 
ruptcy who  likewise  had  crowded  calendars, 
particularly  during  the  recent  i>erlods  of  eco- 
nomic downturn.  Clearly,  the  volume  of 
these  cases  has  become  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  Judicial  system  and  raised  ques- 
tions of  whether  the  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation coxild  not  be  accomplished  in  a  better 
way. 

While  I  applaud  the  Congress  on  Its  paa- 
age  of  consumer  legislation  and  concur  in 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  I  feel  that 
the  present  method  of  enforcing  meaningful 
disclosures  of  credit  terms  by  bringing  law- 
suits In  the  United  States  District  Court  Is 
counterproductive  to  the  objectives  of  the 
legislation  and  clearly  exceedingly  burden- 
some of  the  Judicial  system.  It  was  my  ex- 
perience that  many,  if  not  the  great  majority 
(rf  these  cases,  were  brought  on  the  basis  of 
allegations  of  h3rpertechnlcal  violations  of 
an  extremely  complicated  law  where  logical 
arguments  could  be  made  by  lawyers  on 
either  side  of  the  case.  This  area  of  the  law 
Is  so  technical  that  the  most  conscientious 
Judges  frequently  reach  directly  opposite 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  same  alleged 
violation,  which  raises  serlotis  questions  as 
to  the  uniformity  of  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  creditor  might 
be  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  It  would  be  in  a  position  to  police  Its 
forms  or  contracts  and  then  be  In  compliance 
with  the  law.  The  technical  nature  of  the 
law  and  regulations  stiggests  that  the  direc- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Act  be  placed 
with  an  administrative  or  quad -Judicial 
body  which  has  expertise  In  this  area  rather 
than  in  the  Judiciary. 

It  Is  indeed  difficult  for  a  creditor  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  and  in  the  exercise  of  due 


diligence  to  pr^>are  credit  contracts  which 
may  not  later  be  held  in  vlolaUon  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  by  some  court  In  the 
federal  Judiciary.  It  wovUd  seem  that  we  need 
to  work  toward  some  solution  which  would 
aUow  a  reasonable  and  fair  way  for  creditors 
to  work  toward  meanlngfiil  dlscloeure  of  the 
credit  terms. 

This  fiood  of  punitive  damage  truth 
in  lending  cases  is  spreading  to  other  dis- 
tricts. The  1975  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in- 
dicates an  increase  of  truth  In  lending 
caseloads  for  the  entire  country  from 
415  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  2,237  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  an  increase  of  439  percent 

This  shocltlng  situation  came  about 
because  Congress  in  requiring  a  mini- 
mum punitive  damage  award  of  at  least 
$100  under  section  130(a)(2)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  where  a  violation— 
whether  substantial  or  technical — is 
found,  has  denied  the  courts  their  tradl- 
dltlonal  discretion  to  exercise  common- 
sense  in  the  disposition  of  these  cases. 

This  is  compoimded  by  the  fact  that 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  regula- 
tions are  so  ambiguous  that  lawyers, 
judges,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  ap- 
propriate form  of  disclosures.  One  wit- 
ness told  the  subcommittee  that  when 
clauses  or  sequences  of  disclosure  and 
the  forms  are  overtiuned  by  a  court  that 
particular  form  would  be  obsolete  and  it 
would  create  a  source  of  multiple  liti- 
gation for  all  creditors  who  have  been 
using  the  form.  Once  one  issue  is  settled, 
plaintiff's  counsel  have  sought  out  new 
and  novel  theories  of  recovery.  There  is 
such  uncertainty  in  results  that  credi- 
tor's counsel  is  unable  to  predict  what 
the  courts  will  come  up  with  next. 

EXAMPLES    OF    HYPEBTECHinCAt,    VIOLATIONS   Of 
THE  THTJTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 

Examples  of  technical  violations  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  and  regula- 
tions abound. 

Judge  North  in  McDaniel  v.  Fulton 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  CCH  Con- 
sumer Credit  Guide,  section  98.552  (N.D. 
Ga.  1974)  noted  that  the  bulk  of  truth 
in  lending  cases  dealt  with  hypertech- 
nical  theories  of  violation.  He  observed 
that  "the  habit  of  plaintiffs,  attorneys 
in  truth  in  lending  cases  increasingly  has 
become  to  conceive  new,  novel  and  some- 
times esoteric  allegations  of  violations 
with  a  fragment  of  reasons  based  upon 
some  language  of  the  act  or  regulations 
though  oblique  to  the  critical  and  hard 
facts  of  the  credit  transaction." 

Grubb  v.  Oliver  Enterprises.  Inc..  358 
F.  Supp.  970  (NJ3.  Ga.  1972)  involves  a 
situation  where  the  court  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  disagree  on  the  pro- 
per Interpretation  of  the  law.  The  dis- 
trict court  held  that  a  "loan  fee"  charged 
by  a  lender  which  was  spread  over  the 
life  of  the  loan  should  be  disclosed  as  a 
"prepaid  finance  charge."  The  lender 
had  Included  it  in  the  disclosure  as  a 
finance  charge.  But  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  ruled  that  such  a  charge  should  be 
stated  only  as  a  "finance  charge."  The 
case  Is  presently  on  appeal  before  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  Philbeck  v.  Timmers  Chevrolet. 
Inc..  et.  al.  499  P.2d  971  (5th  Clr.  1974) 
the  lower  court  had  held  that  the  "term" 
of  the  optional   credit   life  Insurance 
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should  be  disclosed  on  the  face  of  the 
truth  in  lending  disclosure  Instead  of  on 
the  back  of  the  disclosure  statement 
even  though  the  plaintiff  admitted  that 
she  was  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  the  in- 
surance, that  she  was  buying  it,  and  that 
she  was  aware  of  the  term  of  its  cover- 
age. The  appeals  court  reversed  the 
lower  court  but  the  defendant  had  ex- 
pended tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
defense  of  tiie  case. 

In  several  cases,  creditors  have  been 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  where  they  have  sep- 
parately  itemized  and  specifically  dis- 
closed the  amount  of  the  notary  fee  re- 
quired In  recording  a  lien  but  failed 
to  also  Include  the  notary  fee  in  the 
finance  charge.  Buford  v.  American 
Finance  Corp.,  FJI.D.  417  (NJD.  Ga. 
1972) ;  Carlin  v.  Homemakers  Finance 
Service.  Inc.,  CA..  No.  75-1045  (EJ3. 
La.  1975).  In  the  Carlin  case  the  court 
held  the  defendant  liable  for  $1,000 
punitive  damage  and  attorney's  fees  for 
this  hjrpertechnical  violation  even 
though  it  noted  "that  none  of  the  figures 
shown  on  the  disclosure  statement  Is  In- 
accurate. Computation  of  the  appropri- 
ate figures  Indicates  that  plaintiff  ws« 
correctly  informed  as  to  how  much 
money  he  was  borrowing  and  how  much 
cash  he  would  receive." 

The  courts  have  split  on  the  issue  of 
whether  a  finance  charge  which  consists 
solely  of  one  element.  Interest  or  time 
price  differential,  must  be  Identified  In 
terms  of  that  element.  The  point  here  Is 
not  which  position  has  greater  merit, 
but  rather  that  the  courts  should  not  be 
bogged  down  in  consideration  of  these 
issues.  Nor  should  creditors  be  subject 
to  pimitive  damages  where  It  is  clear 
that  the  customer  Is  given  as  much  in- 
formation as  is  needed  to  shop  for  cred- 
it and  that  violations,  if  they  exist,  are 
purely  of  a  technical  nature,  not  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  customer. 

There  is  general  confusion  refiected 
in  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  courts 
and  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  differences  in  the  act 
and  the  regulations  as  to  the  sufiBciency 
of  security  Interests  disclosures.  Deci- 
sions on  this  question  reflect  a  wide 
spectrum  of  opinion.  At  the  very  least, 
a  mere  recital  in  a  retail  installment 
contract  that  a  seciuity  Interest  is  re- 
tained falls  short  of  satisfying  the  dis- 
closure requirements.  McDonald  v.  Sa- 
voy, 501  S.W.  2d  400  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1973).  On  the  other  hand,  some  courts 
have  attempted  to  circumscribe  the 
lengths  to  which  creditods  must  go  to 
adequately  describe  security  Interests 
by  the  vague  guideline  that  "The  lender 
need  not  give  the  consumer  a  short 
course  in  commercial  transaction."  Bur- 
rell  V.  City.  Inc..  CCH  Consumer  Credit 
Guide  section  98,  764  (N.D.  Ga.  1974). 
The  variety  of  opinions  that  fall  be- 
tween the  two  perimeters  noted  above 
fail  to  provide  creditors  with  any  fore- 
warning as  to  whether  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  applicable  security  Interest 
will  pass  muster. 

Courts  have  differed  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  disclosure  of  the  creditors 
standard  acceleration  clause  is  a  default 
charge  which  should  appear  on  the  front 
or  the  back  of  the  c(»itract.  Since  all 


that  Is  at  stake  here  is  whether  certain 
words  must  ai^)ear  on  the  front  or  the 
back  of  the  contract  form,  creditors  have 
little  Incentive  to  violate  the  law.  Gen- 
erally Federal  Reserve  Boaxtl  staff  opln-^ 
ions  and  most  Judicial  decisions  have 
held  that  the  acceleration  clause  is  not 
a  "delinquency  charge."  However,  a  few 
judges  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  complex  Issue  and  have  Imposed  pen- 
alties on  creditors  for  interpreting  the 
law  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

KZAJCPUS    OF    ABXrSB    OF    PBOCXSS 

A  disturbing  factor  in  all  of  this  Is  that 
the  litigation  serves  no  useful  purpose 
luUess  one  considers  the  extraction  of 
attorney's  fees  from  the  pubUc  a  useful 
endeavor. 

This  htigation  has  done  nothing  to 
clarify  the  law. 

It  does  not  bring  consumers  more 
meaningful  disclosures. 

And,  compliance  with  or  respect  for 
the  law  is  not  being  encouraged. 

The  testimony  of  a  New  Orleans  at- 
torney who  participated  In  the  defense 
of  truth-in-lendlng  cases  for  creditors, 
and  the  depositions  he  put  In  the  record 
Indicate  that  plaintiffs  in  truth -In-lend- 
ing litigation  in  Louisiana  did  not  shop 
for  credit  nor  compare  credit  terms  made 
available  to  them.  Typically  the  plaintiff 
read  the  disclosure  statement  or  con- 
sulted counsel  after  the  purchase  trans- 
acticHi  and  was  motivated  to  file  suit  by 
considerations  other  than  failure  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  information  on  credit 
costs.  Again,  as  in  North  Georgia,  the 
violations  in  Louisiana  were  technical  In 
nature. 

The  Louisiana  attorney  gave  a  num- 
ber of  examples  where  plaintiffs  had 
brought  suits  not  because  of  their  con- 
cern over  violations  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  or  the  failure  to  receive 
meaningful  disclosure  but  because  of 
other  considerations. 

In  Dorothy  Baker  et  al..  v.  Patiison 
Pontiac  Company,  Inc.  et  al..  CJ^.  No. 
71-2019  (EX).  La.)  the  plahitlff,  Mr. 
Orth,  testified  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  bringing  a  class  acticm  suit 
for  violations  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act.  He  stated  In  d^xisitions  that  his 
wife  was  merely  complaining  about  a  car 
they  had  bought  which  did  not  work  and 
they  went  to  the  attorney  to  get  their 
money  back.  The  Interview  with  the  at- 
torney resulted  in  a  class  action  suit 
against  the  finance  company  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
This  case  was  dismissed  after  the  de- 
fendant had  expended  large  sums  for  de- 
fense of  the  claim. 

In  depositions  in  the  case  of  Morris  J. 
Moody,  et  al.  v.  Leson  Chevrolet.  Inc.. 
et  al..  CJi.  No.  71-2736  (ED.  La.)  the 
plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  not  shopped 
for  credit  nor  compared  credit  terms. 
After  purchasing  a  car,  he  was  talking 
with  a  friend  who  told  him  about  a  law- 
yer who  could  get  some  money  for  him 
if  he  would  consult  him  concerning  his 
finance  contract.  His  motivation  in  filing 
the  suit  was  pecuniary.  This  case  was 
settled  for  $600  after  substantial  ex- 
penditures by  the  creditor  in  legal  fees. 

The  Moody  case  apparently  inspired 
other  litigation  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 


For  example,  in  Curtis  Benn  et  al.  v. 
Leson  Chevrolet  Company.  Inc..  CA. 
Nd.  72-271  (EJ).  La.)  i^aintiff  Benn 
had  talked  to  plaintiff  Moody  about  the 
possibility  of  financial  gain  in  truth  in 
lending  lltl^tion.  Ironically  it  was  not 
until  5  months  after  the  suit  was  filed 
that  the  plaintiff  was  aware  that  he  was 
Involved  in  litigation.  Again  the  CurtiB 
Benn  suit  was  settled  for  $650  after  large 
defense  fees  were  incurred. 

The  testimony  of  the  Louisiana  attOT- 
ney  and  the  depositions  filed  in  the  sub- 
committee record  indicate  that  the  plain- 
tiffs in  truth  in  lending  litigaticm  in 
Louisiana  did  not  shop  for  credit  or  com- 
pare credit  terms  made  available  to 
them.  Typically  the  plaintiff  read  the 
disclosure  statement  or  consulted  coun- 
sel after  the  purchase  transaction  and 
was  motivated  to  file  suit  by  c<»sidera- 
tions  other  than  failure  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful infcxrmation  on  credit  costs.  Most 
often  the  vlolaticms  were  technical  In 
nature. 

BOLtmoirs  TO  trb  noBLXic 

During  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee, a  number  of  solutions  were 
offered. 

One  was  to  frame  a  new  form  of  con- 
sumer enforc^nent  suit  In  the  nature  of 
a  qui  tam  action  to  be  brought  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son bringing  the  suit.  Most  witnesses  felt 
that  this  remedy  might  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve  and  that  more 
study  should  be  given  to  the  ooncQ>t. 

Others,  including  Judge  Smith,  sug- 
gested that  the  consumer  area  would  be 
better  served  Xxs  investing  some  admin- 
istrative body  such  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  power  to  issue  inter- 
pretations and  give  approval  for  credit 
forms  or  procedures.  The  conscientious 
creditors  that  wish  to  comply  with  the 
law  would  be  able  to  submit  their  forms 
and  procedures  to  such  a  body  for  ap- 
proval much  in  the  same  way  that  a  citi- 
zen can  obtain  a  revenue  ruling  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  These  ap- 
proved forms  or  clauses  could  then  be 
followed  by  not  only  those  seeking  ap- 
proval but  by  others  who  desire  to  fcdlow 
an  approved  form.  Under  this  system,  the 
judiciary  would  not  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility to  review  the  acts  of  such 
administrative  body,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  it  would  be  reviewing  only  the 
forms  and  procedures  of  those  creditors 
who  for  some  reasons  did  not  comply 
with  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

Public  Law  94-222,  which  was  recently 
signed  by  the  President,  does  empower 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish 
such  a  procedure  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  move  forward  with  some  experi- 
mentation in  this  area. 

Another  solution  with  which  practi- 
cally all  witnesses  agreed  would  be  to 
reform  and  simplify  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  and  implementing  regulations. 
Much  to  his  credit,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  PaozKntx)  has  requested 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make  such 
recommendations.  Governor  Jackson, 
who  appeared  before  the  sutxxmunlttee 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  assured  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Board  is  diligently 
working  in  this  area.  However,  any  at- 
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tempts  to  amend  tie  substantive  provi- 
sions  of  the  act  ehould  not  be  done 
hastily.  Study  will  b  i  needed  of  the  effect 
of  any  proposed  clianges  on  both  the 
consumer  and  the  credit  granter. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  a  creditor 
not  be  held  liable  fbr  punitive  damages 
in  any  suit  in  whichi  the  court  finds  such 
creditor,  with  respact  to  that  transac- 
tion, to  have  acted  \n  good  faith  and  to 
be  in  substantial  c^mpUance  with  re- 
quirements of  the  a«t.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  this  riay  be  approached. 
One  is  contained  in  he  amendment  I  am 

'  introducing  today. 

,  Cmrently,  section  130(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  action  the  court 
must  award  twice  jthe  amount  of  any 
finance  charge  in  (Connection  with  the 

.  transaction,  except  ^at  the  liability  un- 


;>der  the  section  sh£ 
,  $100  nor  greater 
violation  has  been 
leaves  the  courts 
tion  where  they 


not  be  less  than 
lan  $1,000  where  a 
lund.  This  in  effect 

very  little  discre- 
id  a  technical  non- 


willful violation.  Thfe  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  minltniun   recovery   and 


raise  the  maximi 
for  tiie  civil  penalt 
^act.  It  would  also 
'<  for  awarding  attorn^ 
and  class  action  pi 


recovery  to  $10,000 
for  violation  of  the 
ighten  the  criteria 
's  fees  in  individual 
Itive  damage  cases 


and  provide  for  an  award  of  attorney's 
fees  to  the  defendanjt  In  case  of  frivolous 
or  harassing  suits,  jln  determining  the 
amoimt  of  awards  In  any  civil  penalty, 
either  individual  cm-  class  action,  the 
court  under  the  amendment  must  take 
into  consideration  a  niunber  of  factors 
including  whether  t4e  violation  was  will- 
ful and  whether  the!  conduct  interferred 
with  the  objectives  tf  the  act. 

This  approach  would  allow  Federal 
Judges  to  dismiss  truth  in  lending  suits 
Involving  nonwillful!  technical  violations 
which  lack  merit.  Oh  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  there  are  substantial  and 
willfiQ  violations  afifecting  the  public  in- 
terest, the  court  would  be  empowered  to 
award  substantial  pe  nalties  up  to  $10,000. 

The  actual  damaue,  class  action,  and 
criminal  provisions  )f  the  act  would  re- 
main intact. 

Although  the  lon^  run  solution  to  the 
truth  in  lending  prol  ilem  lies  in  simplify- 
'  Ing  the  substantive  jrovisions  of  the  act 
"to  bring  the  consun  er  more  meaningful 
disclosures  and  relijve  the  industry  of 
the  uncertainties  in  nterpretation  of  the 
act,  my  amendment  will  offer  immediate 
relief  from  the  delhge  of  small-claims 
cases  that  is  swanping  the  Federal 
courts.  The  cost  of  1  his  litigation  is  ulti- 
mately bom  by  the  <  :onsumer  and  by  the 
general  pubUc.  It  is  <  f  utmost  importance 
that  Congress  mov>  rapidly  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  print  id  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  ;302 


aup 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Repreientatives  of  the 
ica  in  Congreaa 
(a)  of  the  Truth  in 
as  foUows: 


assem  bled, 


Senate  and  House  of 
United  States  of  Amer- 
That  section  130 
ndlng  Act  la  amended 


(1)  Clause  (2)  (A)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  action, 
such  amount  as  the  covirt  may  allow,  except 
that  the  Uablllty  under  this  clause  shaU  not 
be  greater  than  $10,000;  or". 

(2)  Clause  (3)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  Uablllty,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  and  witness  fees  as  determined  by 
the  court. 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  at- 
torney's fee,  the  court  shaU  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors  the  time  and  labor  re- 
quired, the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tions Involved,  and  the  skill  required  to  per- 
form the  legal  services  properly.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  institution  and  prose- 
cution of  the  action  was  duplicative  or  friv- 
olous or  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 
defendant  creditor,  or  was  otherwise  not  un- 
dertaken in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  this  title,  the  coturt 
ShaU  not  award  to  the  individual  plaintiff 
any  attorney's  fees  or  witness  fees  or  costs, 
and  the  covirt  may  in  its  discretion  award 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  any  witness 
fees  to  the  defendant  creditor.". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  130(a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  award  under  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shaU  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  failure  of  compliance  was 
Intentional,  the  frequency  and  persistence  of 
failxwes  compUance  by  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  the 
amount  of  actual  damages  awarded,  resources 
of  the  creditor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
creditor's  engaging  In  the  coiune  of  conduct 
has  Interfered  with  the  attainment  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  title." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3303.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  eighth  pan-American 
games  to  be  held  in  Pueito  Rico.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EIGHTH     PAN-AMXaiCAM    GAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  eighth  pan- 
American  games  to  be  held  in  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  during  1979. 

Since  1951,  the  pan-American  games 
have  provided  tens  of  thousands  of  ath- 
letes in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  against  one  another 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  peace.  In  the  time  smce  the  flirst 
games  were  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, this  event  has  become  a  major  in- 
ternational attraction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  San  Juan  games  will  at- 
tract over  6,000  athletes,  representing 
some  33  nations  of  North  and  Latin 
America.  In  addition  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  spectators  who  will 
watch  the  games  in  San  Juan,  many 
millions  more  throughout  the  two  conti- 
nents will  view  them  on  television,  or 
follow  closely  the  various  events  in  the 
printed  press. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  deny  that 
as  a  medium  for  promoting  international 
friendship  and  good  wlU,  athletics  has 
proven  its  usefulness.  Although  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  often  face  the  adminis- 
tration of  international  athletic  events. 


I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  policy 
of  peace  and  understanding  through 
sport  should  be  abandoned.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Ol3Tnpic  Sports,  I  am  resolved  to  do  all 
I  can  to  insure  that  amateur  athletics 
remains  as  a  focal  point  of  International 
good  will.  I  might  also  add  that  the  Com- 
mission has  expressed  its  strong  support 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  hosting  these  games. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  from  (jerald  B.  Zomow,  C^hair- 
man  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports,  regarding  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  1979  pan-Am  games  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  exposing  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  the  varying  cultures  of 
all  nations.  For  the  past  15  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  assist- 
ance for  just  this  purpose  through  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act.  In  that  time,  the  State  De- 
partment has  promoted  numerous  in- 
ternational cultural  exchanges,  bringing 
the  brightest  examples  of  foreign  artistic 
expression  to  this  country  and  promoting 
abroad  those  creative  achievements 
which  have  helped  shape  our  own  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  through  this  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  States  has  spon- 
sored numerous  exchanges  of  athletes, 
coaches,  and  administrators  with  gov- 
ernments of  other  nations.  And  it  Is 
through  this  program  that  I  propose 
assistance  for  organizing  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican games  in  San  Juan  be  channeled. 

My  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$12  miUion  to  be  utilized  in  the  following 
manner: 

Promoting,  organizing,  and  conduct- 
ing the  games;  constructing  new  facili- 
ties and  repairing  existing  ones  which 
will  be  utilized  during  and  after  the 
games  by  the  athletes  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico;  providing  lodging,  food,  and 
transportation  for  the  participants  in  the 
games  as  well  as  related  personnel;  and 
acquiring  necessary  material  and  equip- 
ment for  the  games. 

Additionally,  my  bill  authorizes  a  sum 
of  $75,000  to  help  the  Bureau  of  Cultural 
Affairs  in  the  State  Department  m  its 
administration  of  this  special  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  economic 
scale  and  present  day  costs  of  organiz- 
ing and  carrying  out  major  international 
athletic  events,  the  funds  authorized  in 
my  bill  are  indeed  small.  The  total  budget 
for  the  San  Juan  games  is  just  over  $30 
million.  This  total  compares  favorably 
with  what  I  am  informed  was  expended 
by  the  organizers  of  the  recenUy  con- 
cluded winter  Olympics  in  Innsbruck. 
Austria.  For  those  games,  which  Involved 
37  nations  and  1,200  athletes,  some  $148 
million  was  sp>ent. 

Aside  from  the  comparatively  modest 
San  Juan  budget,  there  Is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  support  for  the  Pan  American 
games  among  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  have  closed  ranks  behind  the  orga- 
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nlzing  committee  and  who  have  prom- 
ised total  cooperation  with  games  offi- 
cials. This  degree  of  support  Is  best  exem- 
plified by  the  financial  commitment  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
is  contributing  $7  miUion  to  the  games. 
Additionally,  the  municipal  governments 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  promised  $5.5  mil- 
lion, and  close  to  $3  million  is  expected  in 
private  contributions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hosting 
the  Pan  American  games  will  materially 
assist  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  are 
presently  struggling  under  the  weight  of 
severe  economic  pressures  and  high  un- 
employment. It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  $5  million  in  toursim  revenues 
will  be  generated  during  the  2-week  pe- 
riod of  the  games.  Also,  preparation  for 
the  games  will  provide  jobs  for  many 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  the  facilities  which 
are  to  be  constructed  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  all. 

But  of  equal  importance.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  impfict  which  the  hosting  of  these 
games  will  have  on  the  people  of  the 
Americas.  In  a  time  when  national  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  International  policy  and  good  will  for 
our  Government  to  demonstrate  a  strong 
commitment  to  a  continuing  exchange  of 
people,  ideas,  and  cultures.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  end  Is  through  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  San  Juan 
games.  I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
at  the  earUest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  blU  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  8303 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Qamee  to 
be  held  In  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  in  1079 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  than 
6.000  young  men  and  women,  representing 
83  countries  in  tbe  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
pturtlclpate  In  friendly  athletic  competition; 

(2)  international  sporting  events  such  as 
the  Eighth  Pan  American  Games  make  a 
unique  contribution  in  promoting  common 
understanding  and  mutual  respect  among 
people  of  different  cultural  backgrounds;  and 

(3)  the  President  has  the  authority  under 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  to  provide  financing, 
when  he  considers  that  It  would  strengthen 
International  cooperative  relations,  for  (A) 
tours  abroad  by  American  athletes.  (B) 
United  States  representation  in  international 
sports  competitions,  and  (C)  participation 
by  groups  and  Individuals  from  other  coun- 
tries In  tours  and  sports  competitions  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  strengthen  International 
cooperative  relations  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  CtU- 
tural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  the  Secretary 
of  State  ShaU  use  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Games 
to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  In  1979.  Such  funds 
shall  be  made  avaUable  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Recreational  Development  Company  of 
Puerto  Rico  (a  Government  corporation  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) .  for  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Games,  mcludlng  expenses  for — 


(1)  promoting,  organizing,  and  conduct- 
ing such  games: 

(2)  constructing  new  and  repairing  exist- 
ing athletic  and  recreational  fadlltlee; 

(8)  providing  lodging,  food,  and  transpor- 
tation for  participants  in  such  games  and 
tor  related  personnel;  and 

(4)     acquiring    necessary    material     and 
equipment  for  such  games. 
Such  expenditures  shaU  be  subject  to  such 
controls  and  audits  as  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  $12,076.0(X),  of  which 
$75,000  ShaU  be  avaUable  only  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

Exhibit  1 

PREsmzNT's  Commission 

ON  Olympic  Spobts. 

3forc7i  24, 1976. 
President  Gerald  R.  Foko, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZAB  Mb.  President:  As  you  may  know, 
l£Lke  Placid,  New  Tork  has  been  designated 
by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
host  the  1980  Winter  Olympic  Games.  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  designated  to  host  the  1979 
Pan  American  Games.  Each  of  these  sites  has 
requested  federal  monies  to  support  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  these  Games. 

Yaai  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  has 
been  asked  to  support  these  efforts  of  Lake 
Placid  and  Puerto  Rico  to  host  these  Games. 
WhUe  the  Commission  does  not  have  the 
facts  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  fed- 
eral monies  needed  by  these  organizing  com- 
mittees, the  Commission  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution to  suggest  that  federal  fbumcial  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  Lake  Placid  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  conslBtent  with  its  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  athletic  faciUties  for  sports  In 
America. 

Smcerely  yours. 

Obuld  B.  Zornow. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  3304.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  safety 
requirements  with  respect  to  swimming 
pools  acquired,  built,  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

SWIMMING   POOL   SATETT  ACT   Or    1976 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Swimming  Pool 
Safety  Act  of  1976.  This  simple  measure 
provides  that  any  in-ground,  outdoor 
swimming  pools  on  Federal  property  or 
built  by  recipients  of  Federal  funds  must 
be  fenced  and  equipped  with  lifesavlng 
devices.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  many 
of  the  hundreds  of  fatal  and  near  fatal 
accidents  which  occur  in  pools  each  year. 
The  bill  is  written  with  small  children 
in  mind.  The  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  estimates  that  deaths 
of  small  children  in  swimming  pools  each 
year  number  in  the  hundreds.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  these  tragedies  would  have 
been  prevented  if  pools  had  been  fenced 
in. 

In  October  1973,  two  beautiful  chil- 
dren, Shayne  Beckwith.  who  was  then 
2,  and  his  brother.  Shawn,  who  was  3, 
drowned  in  an  unused  swimming  pool  in 
Somerville,  Mass.  Their  parents,  Bonnie 
and  Gerard  Beckwith.  have  waged  a 
courageous  and  determined  struggle  to 
turn  their  personal  tragedy  into  a  mean- 
ingful memorial  to  their  sons.  They  have 
campaigned  across  the  country  for  a  wide 


range  of  safety  measures  to  protect  all 
our  children.  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Beckwiths  educated 
the  public  and  legislature  sibout  swim- 
ming pool  safety.  And  last  year.  Governor 
Dukakis  signed  mto  law  a  measure  com- 
parable to  the  Federal  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today. 

But  State  regulations  will  not  do  the 
job  by  themselves.  There  are  countless 
outdoor,  in-ground  pools  on  military  In- 
stallations, VA  hospital  grounds,  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  and  public  facilities 
acquired  and  developed  with  Federal 
funds.  Most  of  these  are  not  covered  by 
State  legislation.  I  have  been  shocked  to 
discover  that  none  of  them  is  covered  by 
any  Federal  safety  regulations. 

The  addition  of  a  childproof  fence 
and  a  life  ring  to  existing  and  new  out- 
door pools,  as  this  measure  would  re- 
quire, will  add  only  a  small  fraction  to 
the  cost  of  the  pool.  I  feel  this  tiny  cost 
should  not  even  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  terrible,  devastating  tragedy  it  can 
avert. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  the  Swim- 
ming Pool  Safety  Act  of  1976  in  memory 
of  Shawn  and  Shayne  Beckwith  and  also 
in  memory  of  the  hundreds  of  dead  chil- 
dren whose  names  we  do  not  know.  I  hope 
the  Senate  wOl  not  dday  In  considering 
and  passing  this  simple  way  to  save  our 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  text  of  S.  3304,  the  Swim- 
ming Pool  Safety  Act  of  1976  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti(m.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.S304 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Swimming  Po<^ 
Safety  Act  of  1976". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  or  recipient 
of  Federal  fimds  may  acquire,  huUd.  or  op- 
erate any  outdoor  inground  swimming  pool 
unless  such  pool  Is — 

(1)  enclosed  by  a  fence  at  least  six  feet  In 
height  which  is  firmly  secured  at  groimd 
level  and  the  top  of  which  Is,  including  gates, 
at  least  six  feet  above  the  underlying  ground; 

(2)  enclosed  by  a  fence  with  self -latching 
gates,  the  latches  of  which  are  at  least  four 
feet  above  the  underlying  gro\ind  or  are 
otherwise  designed  to  bat  entry  from  the  out- 
side by  chUdren  imder  the  age  of  7  years; 

(3)  equipped  with  at  least  one  life  ring 
and  one  rescue  hook. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term — 

(1)  "outdoor  inground  pool"  means  an  out- 
door Inground  swimming  or  wading  pool  on 
the  premises  of,  or  used  In  connection  with, 
a  Federal  agency  or  a  refelplent  of  Federal 
funds; 

(2)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency.  InstnunentaUty,  or  authority 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  Includ- 
ing any  Independent  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

(8)  "recipient  of  Federal  funds"  means 
any  person,  institution,  or  unit  of  State  or 
local  government  which  receives  Federal 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  building, 
or  operating  any  outdoor  Inground  swimming 
pool. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall — 

'  (1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  cany  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section;  and 
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report  on  the  operation  of 
as  soon  as  practicable  afier 
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to  the  Congress  a 

these  regulations 

the  end  of  each 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  3305.  A  bm  to  am^d  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 

CLOSING  LOOPHOLES  CN  TB  E  IMMIGRATION  AND 

NATioNALrrr  act 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Prea  ident,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  woiUd  close  two 
serious  loopholes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  tl  ne  In  which  every 
available  job  in  this  C3imtry  should  be 
filled  by  an  American  <  Itizen  where  pos- 
sible, we  nevertheless  s(  e  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  Illegal  a  lens  filling  jobs 
which  properly  should  oelong  to  citizens 
of  this  country.  Although  no  one  appears 
to  know  the  exact  nuEiber  of  aliens  re- 
siding illegally  in  this  c  ountry,  estimates 
go  well  into  the  mlllio]  is  and  New  York 
City  alone  is  believed  to  have  500,000 
persons  who  have  en  ered  the  United 
States  contrary  to  our  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  out  of  a  nat- 
ural American  sense  of  fairness.  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  a  very  orderly 
procedure  which  guarantees  great  care 
on  the  part  of  immigration  authorities  in 
the  expulsion  of  an  fllegal  alien.  Un- 
fortunately, our  laws  ip.  this  area  have 
been  exploited  by  deportees  and  their 
attorneys  to  an  extent  that  an  illegal 
alien  may  succeed  in  i-emalning  in  the 
United  States  for  sev«ral  years  during 
deportation  proceedings. 

The  principal  deflcie  icy  In  the  law  as 
It  is  presently  written  is  contained  in 
section  2-f4  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionahty  Act  (8  Unitedl States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1254).  Subparagraph  E  of  that  sec- 
tion contains  a  provision  for  the  granting 
of  voluntary  departurd  to  an  alien  who 
is  the  subject  of  a  deporiatlon  proceeding. 
Regulations  implementing  this  section 
are  set  forth  at  8  Code  i  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations section  244.  Th^  regulations  state 
simply  that  a  special  ir  quiry  oflScer  con- 
sidering a  deportation  :ase  may  author- 
ize voluntary  departure  if  an  alien  estab- 
lishes that  he  is  wiling  and  has  the 
immediate  means  to  depart.  The  regula- 
tions also  authorize  a  district  director  to 
grant  voluntary  departure. 

Senators  may  ask  "sihat  is  the  actual 
effect  of  the  law  and  legulatlons  I  have 
described.  In  practice  a  n  alien  subject  to 
deportation  will  requesi  a  series  of  volun- 
tarj-  departures  and  thereby  forestall 
actual  deportation. 

Let  me  for  a  momer  t  give  Senators  a 
tjrpical  example  of  a  ci  ise  that  will  show 
why  a  change  In  tnis  law  Is  very 
necessary. 

An  alien  is  located  working  Illegally; 
he  Is  granted  volimtar: '  departure  by  the 
district  director,  usuatty  30  days.  When 
the  30  days  is  up,  tha  alien  or  his  em- 
ployer comes  in  with 'a  request  for  an 
additional  30  days,  on  krounds  that  they 
are  attempting  to  obt^  a  labor  certifi- 
cation. Thirty  days  lat^r  certification  has 
been  denied,  and  the  alien  still  has  not 
departed.  An  order  tolshow  cause  Is  Is- 
sued, calling  on  the  alien  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  deported  In  a  de- 


portation hearing  schedule  about  30  days 
later.  The  alien  appears  and  either  re- 
quests a  postponement  to  obtain  counsel 
or  appears  with  counsel,  who  requests  a 
postponement  because  he  has  allegedly 
just  been  retained.  In  either  case  another 
30-day  delay  is  granted.  Thirty  days  later 
a  hearing  is  held;  voluntary  departure 
is  requested  and  granted,  usually  for  60 
days,  never  less  than  30.  The  aUen  thus 
gets  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and 
continue  his  employment  for  6  months 
and  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  period 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  dis- 
placing a  U.S.  citizen.  This  loophole 
should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  further  loop- 
hole in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  should  be  immediately  shut. 

Vast  numbers  of  students  enter  this 
coimtry  from  foreign  countries  each  year 
ostensibly  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
American  education.  While  a  majority 
come  solely  for  that  purpose,  many  abuse 
their  status  as  a  student  and  enter  the 
country  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining work.  Many  enter  the  country 
legally  as  students,  obtain  employment 
illegally,  and  thereafter  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  employer  have  their  status 
adjusted  so  that  they  are  deemed  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  there- 
by effectively  circiunventing  the  quotas 
established  by  the  act.  This  loophole  Is 
being  used  to  great  advantage  by  a  very 
large  number  of  students  from  the  In- 
dian subcontinent.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents no  doubt  ultimately  make  exem- 
plary citizens;  however,  I  believe  It  is  a 
poor  start  to  citizenship  to  violate  the 
immigration  laws  by  working  illegally 
and  by  circumventing  the  quotas  under 
which  immigration  from  particular  coun- 
tries is  controlled. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced would  close  the  student  loophole 
by  prohibiting  any  adjustment  of  tiie 
status  of  those  who  enter  the  United 
States  as  nonimmigrants  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  American  schools. 
This  would  accord  with  a  similar  pro- 
hibition on  adjustment  in  status  which 
applies  to  alien  crewmen  who,  like  stu- 
dents, are  theoretically  only  present  In 
this  country  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  of  extremely 
high  imemployment,  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  close  immedi- 
ately thte  loopholes  I  have  described, 
which  imnecessarily  permit  aliens  to 
obtain  Illegally  jobs  which  would  otiier- 
wise  go  to  our  own  hard-pressed  citizens. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 

S.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion to  individuals  who  rent  their  prin- 
cipal residences  for  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlords.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today. 
on  behalf  of  the  dlstiguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  and  myself, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move a  major  Inequity  from  the  Federal 
income  tax.  Today,  renters  are  denied 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  property 


taxes  which  homeowners  have  enjoyed 
for  years.  My  biU  would  reform  federal 
tax  law  to  allow  renters  to  deduct  from 
their  taxable  Income  the  amount  of  their 
rent  that  reflects  tax  payments  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  inequity  has  cost  renters  over  $600 
million  per  year. 

Property  owners,  under  section  164  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  have 
been  able  to  deduct  amounts  equal  to 
the  property  taxes  which  they  incur.  A 
landlord  collects,  as  rented  Income,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  taxes. 
Thus  the  deductibility  of  the  property 
tax  nicely  offsets  the  additional  rent  he 
has  to  charge. 

The  renter,  however,  Is  required.  In 
effect,  to  bear  the  burden  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  without  receiving  a  compar- 
able deduction.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  portion  of  his  rent  represents 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  to  the 
local  taxing  authority.  Yet  the  tenant 
must  continue  to  pay  Federal  taxes  on 
income  used  to  pay  local  property  taxes, 
because  he  is  imable  to  tajce  a  deduction 
for  those  portions  of  his  rent  which  are 
applied  to  State  and  local  taxes. 

Out  of  a  tenant's  monthly  rental  pay- 
ment as  much  as  25  percent  may  repre- 
sent money  which  Is  received,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  but  to  pay 
the  State  or  locality  in  the  form  of  real 
property  tax.  Although  the  landlord  acts, 
in  effect,  as  the  agent  of  the  tenant  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax,  that  entire 
amount  is  imputed  as  income  to  the 
landlord.  Hence  the  landlord's  deduction 
is  completely  consumed  In  order  to  off- 
set the  artificial  income  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  result  is  that  rental 
property  is  effectively  denied  a  State 
and  local  property  tax  deduction. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  would 
alleviate  the  discrimination  which  cur- 
rent^ exists  by  granting  a  renter  a 
deduction  for  property  taxes  which  are 
effectively  paid  by  him.  The  landlord 
would  notify  the  tenant  in  the  lease  of 
the  amoimtof  property  taxes  attributa- 
ble to  the  tenant.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  tenant  woiild  be  able  to  take  that 
amount  as  a  deduction  from  his  adjusted 
gross  income. 

The  one  point  which  I  would  empha- 
size is  that  the  landlord's  tax  liability 
would  remain  unchanged  under  my 
proposal.  He  would  not  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tax  deduction,  but  he  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  Impute  Income  for 
money  passed  on  to  State  smd  locsJ  tax- 
ing authorities.  The  sole  result  will  be 
the  more  equitable  treatment  of  tenants 
and,  therefore,  a  fairer  operation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3308.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  by  requiring  certain 
Federal  agencies  to  recodify  the  rules 
promulgated  by  such  agencies.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

KZCODIFICATION  OF  SELECTED  AGENCT  RTTLEB 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
biU  which  would  require  selected  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Cmnmerce  to 
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recodify  their  reguatlons  and  other  rules 
Issued  pursuant  to  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  force  each 
of  the  designated  agencies,  which  have 
jurisdiction  over  transportation  regula- 
tion and  a  host  of  other  responsibilities, 
to  review  its  entire  body  of  administra- 
tive requirements.  Following  the  pro- 
posed review,  each  agency  would  submit 
to  Congress  both  a  plan  and  a  text  of  all 
rules  to  be  recodified.  In  the  narrative 
plan  submitted  to  Congress,  each  agency 
would  make  recommendations  for  the 
transfer,  consoUdation,  modification,  or 
elimination  of  rules;  organizational, 
structural,  and  procedural  reforms  re- 
lating to  such  rules;  eliminating  unnec- 
essary, overlapping,  or  confilcting  regu- 
latory jurisdictions,  or  requirements  of 
general  applicability;  increasing  eco- 
nomic competition;  and  an  assessment 
of  the  economic  and  administrative  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  recodified  rules. 

The  text  of  the  recodification  of  each 
agency's  rules  would  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  contemporaneously  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  No  desig- 
nated agency  could  delay  submission  of 
its  plans  and  text  beyond  December  31, 
1977. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
administrative  due  process,  the  text  of 
the  recodified  rules  could  not  be  at  vari- 
ance, in  any  substantive  respect,  from 
existing  rules.  It  is  envisioned,  however, 
that  each  agency.  In  publishing  the  re- 
codification of  its  rules,  will  not  eliminate 
those  rules  of  dubious  or  duplicative  ef- 
fect, but  will  also  simplify  and  stream- 
line the  language  and  requirements  of 
those  rules  which  must  be  retained. 

Any  rule  not  Included  in  an  agency's 
recodification  would  automatically  cease 
to  have  effect  on  Jime  30,  1978,  unless 
other  appropriate  disposition  Is  made  by 
the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  advise  the  selected  agencies  in  the 
recodification  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  seeks  to  acc<xn- 
plish  two  primary  objectives.  First,  each 
designated  agency  would  be  required  to 
review  critically  Its  entire  body  of  admin- 
istrative law.  Those  rules  of  no  substan- 
tive or  practical  effect,  when  identified 
In  this  process,  could  easily  be  elimi- 
nated. Second,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  effective 
oversight  on  the  performance  of  the 
agencies  In  implementing  their  respec- 
tive statutory  mandates.  If  the  commit- 
tees choose  to  do  so,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity, based  npoa  the  recodification 
plans,  to  Identify  and  propose  to  Con- 
gress the  needed  changes  in  the  law  to 
promote  significant  regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
drafted  following  an  oversight  hearing 
conducts  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  the  implementation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  of  title  I  of 
the  Transportatiwi  Safety  Act  of  1974. 
The  DOT  consolidated  more  than  1,400 
pages  of  rules  and  regulations  that  pre- 
viously had  been  Issued  by  various  modal 
agencies  assigned  responsibilities  for 
regulation  of  the  transportatim  of  haz- 
ardous materials.  After  the  process  of 


oonsolldAtiMi  had  been  comideted.  offi- 
cials at  DOT  were  able  to  reduce  by 
nearly  one-half  Uie  verbiage  of  the  rules 
and  regulaticms  fn  force.  Tbls  process  of 
consolidation,  streamlining,  and  slmidi- 
fytng,  I  am  Informed,  has  been  accom- 
plished without  any  rdazatioa  of  safety 
requirements. 

The  process  of  cansoUdatlon  and  ra- 
tionalization of  rules  and  regulations  has 
been  of  sifipiificant  benefit  in  the  speciflc 
area  of  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion. It  seems  reasonable  that  a  ccnn- 
parable  process  could  be  of  benefit  In 
other  areas  subject  to  the  Commeroe 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  the  t^  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.8308 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Agency 
Rules  and  Recodification  Act  of  1076". 

DECLAaATION    Or   PCHJCT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  pubUc  Interest  reqxilres  the  periodic 
review,  updating,  and  systematic  recodifica- 
tion of  the  rules  promtilgated  by  certain 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent.  It  la 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  ttUs  Act  to 
direct  such  agencies  to  recodify  all  of  the 
rules  previously  promulgated  by  them  In 
order  to  promote  more  effective  and  nspon- 
slve  administration  of  the  laws. 
detimu'iom 

Sec.  3  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  means  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
the  Constimer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
the  Federal  Communications  C(Hninl8Blan. 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission;  the  Federal  TrSfde 
Commission,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "rule"  means  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  a  statement  of  general  or  particular 
applicability  which  Is  Issued  or  promulgated 
by  an  agency  for  future  effect  and  which  is 
designed  to  Implement,  Interpret,  or  pre- 
scribe law  or  poUcy  or  whlCh  describes  the 
organization,  procedure,  or  practice  require- 
ments of  an  agency.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  regulations,  the  approval  or  prescrip- 
tion for  the  future  of  rates,  wages,  corporate 
or  financial  structures  or  reorganizations 
thereof,  prices,  faculties,  appUances,  serv- 
ices or  allowances  therefor,  or  valuations, 
costs,  or  accounting,  any  general  statement 
of  poUcy,  and  any  determination,  directive, 
authorization,  requirement,  designation,  or 
similar  such  action.  The  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  order,  as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
section  561  (6)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

AGENCT    RXTLE   RECODIFICATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Mot  later  than  December  31, 
1877,  the  head  of  each  agency  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  the  recodification  of  the  rules  of 
each  such  agency  together  with  the  text  of 
such  proposed  recodified  rules. 

(b)  The  plan  together  with  the  text  sub- 
mitted by  the  agency  head  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shaU  contain — 

(1)  recommendations  for  the  transfer, 
consolidation,  modification,  or  elimination 
of  riiles; 

(2)  recommendations  for  organizational. 
structtiral,  and  procedural  reforms  relating 
to  such  rules; 

(3)  reconamendatlons  for  eliminating  un- 
necessary, overlapping  or  confilcting  regula- 


tory Juiladletlona  or  requirements  of  general 
appUcabUlty: 

(4)  recommendations  for  Increasing  eco- 
nomic competition:  and 

(6)  an  asseasment  of  the  economic  and 
administrative  In^Mct  of  the  propceed  re- 
codified rules. 

(c)  Each  plan  and  text  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  Include  such  other 
rules  or  categories  of  rules  as  either  Baaat 
of  Congress  may  by  resolution  require  the 
head  of  an  agency  to  Include. 

(d)  The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  aariat  each 
agency  In  meeting  the  requlranenta  Mt 
forth  In  this  section. 

CONGBESBIONAL  OV1S8I0HT 

Sec.  6.  The  agency  head  ahaU  aeparatdy 
transmit  the  plan  and  text  required  lUMlar 
section  4  of  this  Act  to  the  Speaker  at  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Each  such  plan 
and  text  shaU  be  referred  to  the  Oommtttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Commeroe  of  the  Senate. 


PDBLICATIOir.  SOBFEMBIOK,  ANO  TEBlfTlfanOW 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (h)  at  this 
section,  the  complete  text  of  all  sueh  re- 
codified rules  for  each  agency  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and  ehaU 
thereby  be  repromulgated  aa  ao  pabllahed. 
on  the  same  day  as  the  date  at  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  plan  and  text  required  by  ieo> 
tlon  4  of  this  Act  to  the  CongreaB.  Such  rake 
shaU  become  effective,  as  recodified.  SO  daya 
after  the  date  of  such  publication:  ezoepi 
that,  no  such  rule  which  is  reprrantilgated 
shall  be  at  variance  in  any  subatantSva  in- 
spect with  the  text  of  such  rule  as  In  «a«et» 
or  to  became  effective,  on  or  before  the  date 
of  pubUcatlon  and  repromulgatlon  ae  pio> 
vlded  In  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sectKm  663  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
any  rule  repromulgated  pursxunt  to  sob- 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  any  rule  has  not 
been  repromulgated.  any  such  rule  ahaU  be 
of  no  force  or  effect  after  June  30,  1978.  un- 
less other  appropriate  provision  for  the  revo- 
cation, sxispenslon,  or  modification,  in  wbole 
or  in  part,  of  suCh  rule  la  made  by  tlM 
Congress. 

ATTTHOBIZATtOH   FOB   APFBOnUATIOire 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  mjppropti- 
ated  to  tha  Administrative  Oonf ennce  at  tb* 
United  States,  for  purposes  of  carrying  oot 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  not  to  saweed 
$100,000,  such  sum  to  remain  available  untn 
expended. 


By  ICr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bkall,  Mr.  BiDXH.  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.  3309.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States,  for 
public  viewing,  of  the  film  "George 
Washington  Country"  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Service.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
junior  Senators  from  Maryland  and 
Delaware  join  me  In  offering  tibos  bQl  to 
permit  public  viewing  of  a  USIA  film. 
"George  Washington  Country." 

This  film  is  a  travel  documentary  de- 
picting the  culture,  beauty,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  five  mld-AUantic  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  THrginla  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  seen  the 
film.  Its  principal  purpose  is  overseas 
tourist  promotion  and  it  has  no  political 
content  whatsoever. 
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The  film,  "George  W  ishlngton  Coun- 
try" was  prepared  in  looperatlon  with 
the  tourist  directors  o  the  States  in- 
volved. They  are  natura  ly  very  proud  of 
the  film  and  the  beautiijul  country  it  de- 
picts and  would  like  to;  be  able  to  have 
it  shown  to  domestic  atidiences  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bicertennial  celebra- 
tion. Since  it  has  no  pc  litical  content,  I 
see  no  reason  why  Amei  leans  should  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  it. 

On  March  29, 1  introt  uced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Rjlations  Author- 
ization Act  which  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  purpose  as  this  bill. 
Because  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,'  Senator  Spahk- 
KAN,  wished  to  have  m0re  time  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  woiild  give  t|ie  bill  its  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  it  could. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  BlEiwEDY,  Mr.  Httgh 
ScoTT.  and  Mr.  Btevenson)  : 
S.  3310.  A  bill  to  conirve  electric  en- 
ergy, to  reform  electric  i  utility  rate  reg- 
ulation, to  strengthen  S<ate  electric  util- 
ity regulatory  agencies!  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  by  unanimoMs  consent. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3311.  A  bill  to  amjend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  to  provide  coordinated  long- 
range  planning  and  facility  siting  in  the 
electric  utility  Industryl  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  by  unanimous  consent. 

ELZCTBIC    TrnLTTT    RATI    BE»OaM    AND    RI:GT7I.A- 
TOBT   IMFHOVEMEIfT   ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
today  two  bills  to  improfe  the  regulation 
and  performance  of  thfe  electric  utility 
industry.  The  first  is  4  comprehensive 
measure  for  electric  utmity  rate  reform, 
which  Is  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Additional  iponsors  Include 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke) ,  Oregon  <Mr. 
Hatfield),  Massachusatts  (Mr.  Ken 
NEDY),  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  and 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection^  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
8. 1975. 1  Introduced  S.  1502,  the  Electric 
Utility  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  Mr.  EtoT- 
GELL,  chairman  of  the  I  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  P<)relgn  Commerce 
Committee,  introduced  the  same  bill  in 
the  House  as  HJl.  101(J0.  Subsequently, 
I  was  joined  as  sponsor  of  S.  2502  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  muhphrby,  and 
ScHWEiKER.  Prevlou  sly.  Senators 
Brooke,  Hugh  Scott,  and  Weicker  In^ 
troduced  S.  1666,  the 
Rate  Reform  Act,  which 
poses. 

The  response  to  the^e  bills  was  Im 
mediate  and  extensive.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  i  upport  for  elec 
trie  utility  rate  reform  legislation  from 
all  parts  of  the  counby.  Those  letters 
have  come  primarily  fiom  electric  eon- 


Electric  Utilities 
has  similar  pur- 


simiers,  yoimg  and  old,  faced  with  elec- 
tric utility  bills  which  seem  to  get  larger 
in  an  imending  upward  spiral.  Persons 
on  low-  or  fixed-incomes  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  the  effects  Gt.  elec- 
tric utility  rate  Increases. 

Consiuners  of  electric  energy  were  not 
the  only  source  of  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  also  received  letters  from 
State  regtilatory  ofBcials,  from  engineers, 
from  social  care  agencies,  and  from  econ- 
omists, in  support  of  S.  2502. 

In  addition,  letters  were  received  from 
officials  of  electric  utilities  throughout 
the  Nation,  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners, 
from  lawyers  and  economists  involved 
in  electric  utility  ratemaking,  from  in- 
dustries which  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  electric  energy,  and  from  other 
interested  parties.  Many  of  these  letters 
pointed  out  shortcomings  in  S.  2502  and 
provided  valuable  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Dingell  reported  receiving  a  simi- 
lar outpouring  of  support,  opposition, 
commentary,  and  suggestions. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  extensive 
comments,  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  under- 
took a  comprehensive  joint  review  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2502  and  H.R.  10100.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Dingell  and 
myself,  these  bills  were  examined  care- 
fully, sentence  by  sentence,  for  possible 
improvement. 

The  result  of  this  exhaustive  analysis 
was  H.R.  12461,  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Dingell  with  six  cosponsors  on 
March  11,  1976.  The  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Power  concluded,  only 
last  week,  8  days  of  comprehensive 
hearings  on  that  bill.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, those  hearings  revealed  still  fur- 
ther improvements  which  could  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  electric  utility  rate- 
making  and  regulatory  process. 

Three  of  my  cosponsors.  Senators 
Brooke,  Weicker,  and  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  Introduced  electric  utility  rate 
reform  legislation  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  also  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  Thus,  the  Electric  Utility  Rate  Re- 
form and  Regulatory  Improvement  Act 
represents  the  end  product  of  the  effort 
of  my  cosponsors  and  myself,  of  the  joint 
work  of  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  and  of 
extensive  written  comments  and  House 
hearings. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Weicker,  for  a 
short  introductory  statement  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss,  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform 
and  Regulatory  Improvement  Act,  com- 
prehensive legislation  designed  to  con- 
serve electric  energy,  to  reform  electric 
utility  rate  regulation  and  to  strengthen 
State  electric  utility  regulatory  agencies. 

The  bill,  a  tightened  and  improved 
version  of  legislation  I  introduced  last 
year  (S.  1666),  incorporates  provisions 
to  mandate  full  public  hearings  on  rate 
increases,  an  annual  review  of  full  ad- 
justment  clauses,  disclosure  of  utility 


company  operating  performance  and 
costs,  and,  Importantly,  the  implementa- 
tion of  "cost-of -service  pricing"  in  rate 
structures. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  assure 
more  effective  consumer  participation  In 
utility  rate  hearings.  A  new  consumer 
office  in  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion will  be  established  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  consumer  groups,  and 
to  provide  fimding  for  consumers  to 
argue  rate  cases.  Also,  financial  grants 
are  authorized  to  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  Improve  staff  capacity  to  effec- 
tively regiiate  electric  utilities,  to  pro- 
vide for  programs  and  procedures  for 
more  effective  consumer  representation, 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  in- 
novative rate  structures  which  are  equi- 
table and  which  promote  conservation 
and  the  efficient  use  of  electric  energy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  and  similar  legislation  for  April  27 
and  28.  On  behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill,  I  invite  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  on  this  Important 
subject.  Expedited  congressional  consid- 
eration of  electric  utility  rate  reform 
issues  is  of  highest  priority;  the  Inter- 
ests of  electric  consumers  and  of  the  na- 
tional energy  policy  make  it  imperative. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  summary  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3310 
A   bill   to   conserve   electric   energy,   to   re- 
form  electric    utility   rate   regulation,   to 
strengthen  State  electric  utUity  regulatory 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Electric  UtUity  Rate  Reform 
and  RegoUatory  Improvement  Act". 
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TITLE   I — GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

nNDQfCS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declaz«8 

that— 

(1)  the  continued  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  an  adequate  supply  of  electric  en- 
ergy at  reasonable  rates  Is  critical  to  the 
Nation's  defense,  a  sound  and  stable  econ- 
omy, and  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  rates  for  electric  energy  Increased  dra- 
matically during  each  of  the  years  1971 
through  1976; 

(3)  rate  reform,  particularly  if  rate  design 
is  based  on  marginal  cost  pricing  principles 
and  if  accompanied  by  Improved  load  man- 
agement techniques,  can  result  In  substan- 
tial savings  of  scarce  energy  and  capital 
resources; 

(4)  present  electric  utility  pricing  prac- 
tices and  regulatory  ratemaking  practices 
often  result  In  an  Inequitable  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  generating  and  transmitting  elec- 
tricity among  different  classes  of  consumers; 

(5)  the  Inequitable  distribution  of  costs  In 
electric  rate  schedules  often  results  in  some 
classes  of  consumers  paying  less  than  the  full 
cost  of  the  service  they  receive,  including  the 
cost  of  capacity  needed  to  meet  demand  reli- 
ably during  peakload  periods,  and  thereby 
encourages  wasteful  use  of  electric  energy; 

(6)  sales  below  cost  of  service  encourage 
excessive  consumption  of  electricity  and  un- 
necessary construction  of  electrical  generat- 
ing facilities  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
gravely  needs  to  conserve  Its  energy  resources; 

(7)  the  construction  of  unnecessary 
generating  capacity  by  the  electric  utility 
Industry  would  create  burdens  on  ciectrlc 
consumers: 

(8)  shortages  and  unreliable  supplies  of 
electric  energy  would  Jeopardize  the  normal 
flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
creating  severe  economic  dislocation,  includ- 
ing loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and  busi- 
nesses, and  curtailment  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices: and 

(9)  the  structure  of  rates  to  electric  con- 
sumers has  significant  effects  on  patterns  of 
electrical  consiimption,  overall  levels  of  such 
consumption,  competitive  structure  of  indus- 
try, and  individual  Incomes,  and  thereby 
significantly   affects  Interstate   commerce. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  make  more  equitable  the  structure 
of  electric  utUlty  rate  schedules  in  this  Na- 
tion, while  leaving  unaffected  the  overall  rate 
of  return  of  such  utiUtles; 

(2)  to  promote  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
capital  and  energy  resources  by  electric 
utilities; 

(3)  to  institute  rate  reform  and  greater 
use  of  load  management  techniques,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  increases  In  rates  of 
electric  energy,  and  to  assure  that  the  actual 
costs  of  generating  and  transmitting  electric 
energy  are  equitably  distributed  among  all 
consumer  classes; 

(4)  ts  establish  national  minimum  stand- 
ards for  electric  ratemaking  in  order  to  assure 
that  States  wlilch  Implement  rate  reforms  are 
not  placed  at  a  competitive  economic  disad- 
vantage by  reason  of  the  failure  of  other 
States  to  implement  such  reforms; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  conservation  of  elec- 
tric energy  by  aU  users: 

(6)  to  avoid  the  construction  of  unneces- 
sary electrical  generating  and  transmission 
facilities;  and 

(7)  to  strengthen  State  electric  utility 
regulatory  authorities,  to  Increase  their  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  their  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities, and  to  utUize  existing  State 
regulatory  structures  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

CEFINmONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act: 
(1)    The   term   "Commission"   means   the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 


(2)  The  term  "electric  eonsumeff"  means' 

any  person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
to  which  electric  energy  Is  sold  other  than 
for  purposes  of  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "electric  utility"  means  any 
person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
which  sells  electric  energy. 

(4)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  "Oie  United 
States,  but  does  not  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(5)  The  term  "rate"  means  any  price,  rate, 
charge,  or  classification  made,  demanded, 
observed,  or  received  with  respect  to  sale  of 
electric  energy,  any  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice respecting  any  such  rate,  charge,  or 
classification,  and  any  contract  pertaining 
to  the  sale  of  electric  energy. 

(6)  The  term  "ratemaking  authority" 
means  authority  to  fix,  modify,  approve,  or 
disapprove  rates. 

(7)  The  term  "sale"  includes  an  exchange 
of,  or  a  charge  for  transmission  of,  electric 
energy. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(9)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  a 
State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  either. 

(10)  The  term  "State  regulatory  author- 
ity" means  any  State  agency  which  has  rate- 
making  authority  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  by  any  electric  utility 
(other  than  by  such  State  agency) . 

(11)  The  term  "evidentiary  hearing"  means 
a  proceeding  (A)  which  Includes  notice  to, 
and  an  opportunity  for,  partldpantB  to  pre- 
sent direct  and  rebuttal  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  a  written  de- 
cision based  upon  evidence  appearing  In  a 
written  record  of  the  proceeding,  and  (B) 
which  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

TITLE  n — ^UTILITT  RATE  REFORM 

DEFINrriONS 

SEC.  201.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "marginal  cost"  means  the 
change  in  total  cost  which  results  if  addi- 
tional capacity  Is  added  to  meet  demand  at 
the  peak,  or  additional  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  energy  are  delivered  to  \isers,  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  regulatory  authority. 

(2)  The  term  "rate  bjise"  means  the  value 
established  by  a  State  regulatory  authority 
upon  whicli  an  electric  utility  subject  to  the 
ratemaking  authority  of  such  regulatory  au- 
thority is  provided  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  specified  rate  of  return. 

(3)  The  term  "rate  schedule"  means  the 
rates  which  an  electric  utUlty  charges  elec- 
tric consumers. 

(4)  The  term  "advertising"  means  the 
commercial  use,  by  an  electric  utility,  of  any 
media,  including  newspaper,  printed  matter, 
radio,  and  television.  In  order  to  transmit  a 
message  to  members  of  the  public  or  to  such 
utllityts  electric  consumers. 

(5)  The  term  "institutional  advertising" 
means  any  advertising  which  Is  designed  to 
create,  enhance,  or  sustain  an  electric  utU- 
ity's  public  Image  or  goodwill  with  the  gen- 
eral public  or  such  utility's  electric  con- 
sumers. 

(6)  The  term  "political  advertising"  means 
any  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  with  respect  to  any  legis- 
lative, administrative,  or  electoral  decision. 

(7)  The  term  "promotional  advertising" 
means  any  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing the  public  (A)  to  select  or  use  the 
service  of  an  electric  utility,  or  (B)  to  select 
or  install  any  appliance  or  equipment  de- 
signed to  use  such  utility's  service. 

(8)  The  term  "pollution  control  faculty" 
means  a  facility  which  Is  used  to  abate  or 
control  water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or 
contamination  by  removing,  altering,  dispos- 
ing, or  storing  of  pollutants,  contaminants, 
wastes,  or  heat,  and  which  Is  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  program  of  a  State 
or  Federal  agency  for  abatement  or  control 


of  ifwter  or  atmoaphtrlc  pollution  or  con- 
tamination. 

(9)  The  term  "foU  adjustment  clause" 
means  that  part,  if  any,  of  a  rate  schedule 
for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  which  provides 
for  automatic  adjustment  of  a  rate  to  reflect 
a  change  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  fuel  com- 
ponent (Including  appllcaMe  taxes,  tarlffB, 
or  similar  charges)  per-kUowatt-hour  of  the 
cost  of  providing  electric  service. 
cxrvntAGE 

Sec.  202.  This  title  applies  only  to  sales  of 
electric  energy  for  purposes  other  than  re- 
sale by  an  electric  utUlty,  and  applies  to  such 
an  electric  utUlty  In  any  calendar  year  only 
If  sales  of  electric  energy  by  such  utility  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  during  the  second 
preceding  calendar  year  exceeded  200  milUon 
kllowatt-hours. 
national  itnoMxrit  sTANnAiog  roB  toMcxaio 

TmUTT  RATE  RKGTn.ATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  SUte  regulatory  au- 
thority shaU  reqiUre  that  each  electric  utUlty. 
with  respect  to  which  It  has  ratemaking 
authority,  comply  with  the  foUowlng  mln- 
invuax  standards: 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3),  rates  for  providing  electric  service 
to  eacb  electric  consumer  (or  class  tbn^of ) 
shaU  be  designed,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  to  reflect  the  costs  of  providing 
electric  service  to  such  consumer  (or  class). 
Such  costs  shaU  be  determined  by  the  State 
reg\ilatory  authority  In  accartLaace  with 
section  205. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3),  electric  oonsxuners  shall  be 
grouped  in  classes  on  the  basis  of  comparable 
costs  of  providing  service  of  electric  energy 
to  such  consumers,  to  ttie  maximum  extent 
practicable,  which  costs  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  State  regulatory  auth(^ty  in  accord- 
ance with  section  206. 

(3)  (A)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  prohibit 
any  electric  utUity  from  establishing  or 
maintaining  a  rate  for  electric  service,  which 
rate  is  less  than  the  costs  of  providing  such 
electric  service,  to  low-income  residential 
electric  consumers  for  a  subsistence  quantity 
of  electrlc^energy  for  any  such  consumer*! 
principal  place  of  residence. 

(B)  Each  State  regulatory  authority  shaU 
consider  in  an  evidentiary  he€ulng,  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  alternative  means  (Including  an  appro- 
priate rate  structvire)  to  aUevlate  the  burden 
of  the  high  costs  of  electric  en«^y  to  low- 
income  consumers,  and  may  (to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law)  require  each  electric 
utility  with  respect  to  which  such  regulatory 
authority  has  ratemaking  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  a  rate  to  such  electric  utlUty's  low- 
income  residential  electric  consumers  for  a 
subsistence  quantity  of  electric  energy  for 
such  consumer's  principal  place  of  residence 
wtiich  rate  is  less  than  the  courts  of  providing 
such  service  as  determined  under  section  206. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "subsistence  quantity"  means  the  nimi- 
ber  of  kllowatt-hours  which  the  State  regu- 
latory authority  determines  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  minimum  subsistence  electric 
energy  needs  of  low-Income  residential  elec- 
tric consumers  at  their  principal  place  of 
residence. 

(D)  The  provisions  of  subparagn^b  (B) 
shaU  not  apply  to  service  by  an  electric 
UtUlty  In  a  geographic  area  as  to  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  geo- 
gn^hlc  area  Is  located  determines  an  ade- 
quate alternative  means  has  been  imple- 
mented to  alleviate  the  burden  to  low-income 
residential  electric  cons\mira«  of  the  high 
costs  of  electric  energy  for  essential  domestic 
endtxses. 

(4)  (A)  Each  electric  utUlty  shaU  transmit 
to  each  of  Its  electric  ocmsumers — 

(i)  prlcH*  to  the  date  of  conunencement  ol 
service,  and 

(U)  upon    such    utUlty's   application    for 
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aay  ohaage  In  a  rate  a  ched\ile  applicable  to 
sucb  consumer, 

a  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  existing 
and  any  proposed  rat4  schediile  applicable 
to  such  consumer.  1 

(B)  Each  electric  utility  shall  transmit  to 
each  of  Its  electric  consumers  not  less  often 
than  once  each  year  a  X  rlef ,  clear,  and  simple 
summary  of  the  existing  rate  schedules  ap- 
plicable to  each  of  thir  major  classes  of  Its 
electric  consimiers,  an(!  Identification  of  any 
classes  whose  rates  are  not  summarized. 

(C)  Each  electric  i  tlllty  shall  transmit 
with  each  billing  statement  to  each  of  Its 
electric  consumers  a  st  itement  of  the  actual 
consumption  (or  degrse-day  adjusted  con- 
sumption) of  electric  energy  for  the  same 
billing  period  during  (he  prior  year,  to  the 
extent  such  consumptlsn  data  is  reasonably 
ascertainable  by  the  ut  llty. 

(5)  The  expenditure  by  any  electric  utility 
of  funds  for  political,  )romotlonal,  or  insti- 
tutional advertising  except  for  (A)  the 
means  by  which  coniumers  can  conserve 
energy  or  can  reduce  peak  demand,  (B) 
notices  required  by  lajtr  or  regtilatlon,  (C) 
public  information  regarding  service  Inter- 
ruptions, safety  measures,  of  emergency  con- 
ditions, (D)  employment  opportunities,  and 
(E)  public  dlstrlbutidn  or  explanation  of 
existing  or  proposed  raJte  schedules,  or  hear- 
ings thereon)  may  not  be  an  operating  ex- 
pense of  that  utility  for  purposes  of  rate 
determination. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2) ,  effective  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  except  as  ap- 
plicable State  law  authbrlzes  suspension  and 
subsequent  effectlvene^  subject  to  refund  of 
a  proposed  rate,  no  State  regulatory  author- 
ity may  fix,  approve,  o-  allow  to  go  into  ef- 
fect, any  increase  In  any  rate  of  any  electric 
utility  unless  opportunity  for  consideration 
of  such  Increase  in  an  evidentiary  hearing  is 
afforded  prior  to  the  da  be  such  Increase  takes 

(B)  Paragraph  (A)  iihall  not  apply  to  an 
application  by  an  elec  Tie  utUlty  for  an  In- 
crease in  any  rate  wilch  application  was 
accepted  for  filing  by  the  State  regulatory 
authority  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Effective  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  State  regulatory  au- 
thority may  not  fix,  ajiprove,  or  allow  to  go 
into  effect,  as  part  of  any  rate  schedule,  a 
fuel  adjustment  claiisd  unless  such  regula- 
tory authority — 

(A)  requires  notice  io  it  of  the  change  in 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  coi  ipKjnent  and  the  con- 
sequent rate  change,  arior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  rate  chang^; 

(B)  provides  for  the  |>erformance  of  an  In- 
dependent audit,  not  1«8  often  than  annual- 
ly, of  the  fuel  acquisition  practices  of  the 
electric  utility; 

(C)  provides  for  an  evidentiary  hearing, 
not  less  often  than  annually,  to  review  the 
practices  of  the  electrl^  utUlty  in  continually 
managing  its  fuel  acquisition,  use,  and  gen- 
erating facilities  In  a  [prudent  and  efQcient 
manner;  and 

(D)  Inspires  that  spch  fuel  adjustment 
clause  distributes  the  lost  of  fuel  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  thej  standards  established 
In  section  203(a)(1).    I 

(3)  Each  State  regulatory  authority,  with 
regard  to  any  rate  sctjediile  which  contains 


a  fuel  adjustment  cla 

(A)  Reserve  author! 

termine  In  an  evident 


shall— 
to  subsequently  de- 
hearing,  upon  ap- 


plication of  any  Intetested  party  or  upon 
such  regulatory  authority's  own  motion,  that 
the  consequent  chang^  in  the  rate  Is  unlaw- 
ful and  subject  to  refind  with  Interest. 

(B)  Require  electric  lutllitles,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  and  economical,  to 
iu:qulre  fuel  pursuant  fto  sealed  competitive 
bids,  and  shall  prescrlbie.  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing,  rules  and  reg- 


ulations establishing  appropriate  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  solicitation,  receipt, 
and  acceptance  of  such  competitive  bids. 

(C)  Require  electric  utilities,  following 
selection  from  among  competitive  bids  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (A)  or  after  otherwise 
contracting  for  the  acquisition  of  fuel,  to  file 
with  such  regiilatory  authority  complete 
copies  of  such  bids  or  contracts  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  accepting  the  suc- 
cessful bid  or  entering  Into  the  contract. 

(c)  A  State  regulatory  authority  may,  on 
application  of  any  electric  consumer  or  elec- 
tric UtUlty,  prescribe  a  variance  pursuant  to 
which  an  electric  utility  rate  schediUe  which 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  title  will  be  fixed,  approved,  or  allowed 
to  go  Into  effect.  If  such  authority  determines 
In  an  evidentiary  hearing  that  such  variance 
Is  necessary  to  avoid  extreme  economic  hard- 
ship with  respect  to  electric  energy  service 
connections  In  existence.  Such  variance  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  a  period  In  excess  of  1 
year,  but  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
No  variance  under  this  subsection  (other 
than  a  variance  granted  to  avoid  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  which  would  result  from  the 
Imposition  of  the  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable implementation  plan  under  section  10 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  precludes  the  use 
of  sources  of  energy  other  than  electric  ener- 
gy) may  remain  In  effect  more  than  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
State  regulatory  authority  may  Impose  such 
conditions  as  it  deems  appropriate  upon  the 
Issuance  of  a  variance  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  recovery  by 
an  electric  utUlty  of  revenues,  or  of  a  rate  of 
return,  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  revenues 
or  rate  of  return  determined  to  be  lawful 
under  otherwise  applicable  State  or  Federal 
law. 

LOAD     MANAGEMENT     TECHNIQUES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  consider  in  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, initially  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  thereafter  no  less 
often  than  once  during  each  subsequent  2- 
year  period,  alternative  load  management 
techniques  and  shall  (to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  law)  require  each  electric  utUlty  with 
respect  to  which  It  has  ratemaking  authority 
to— 

(1)  promptly  Implement  those  techniques 
which  the  State  regulatory  authority  deter- 
mines are  cost-effective;  and 

(2)  submit,  as  a  part  of  any  subsequent 
application  for  a  rate  Increase,  an  analysis  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  other  load 
management  techniques  as  have  been  identi- 
fied under  section  207(c)  (2)  (B)  prior  to  1 
year  before  the  date  of  application. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "load  management  tech- 
nique" means  any  technique  to  reduce  maxi- 
mum kilowatt  demand  on  the  electric  utility. 
Such  techniques  may  Include  (but  are  not 
limited  to)  tlme-of-use  peak-load  pricing 
structures  based  on  marginal  cost  determina- 
tions, ripple  or  radio  control  mechanisms, 
energy  storage  devices,  interrupted  or  inter- 
ruptlble  electrical  services,  customer-owned 
meters  or  load-Umltlng  devices,  elimination 
of  master  metering,  and  techniques  to  mini- 
mize inefficient  end  uses  of  electricity. 

(2)  A  load  management  technique  is  cost- 
effective  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
regulatory  authority  considering  such  tech- 
nique, (A)  such  technique  will  reduce  maxi- 
mum kUowatt  demand  on  the  electric  utility 
(B)  the  Implementation  of  such  technique 
will  not  place  an  unreasonable  economic  biw- 
den  on  the  electric  utility,  and  (C)  the  im- 
plementation of  such  technique  will  not  un- 
reasonably impair  the  reliability  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  system.  In  evaluating  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  any  load-management  tech- 
nique the  benefit  of  which  depends  upon  the 
voluntary  action  of  an  electric  consumer,  the 


State  regulatory  authority  shall  compare  the 
alternative  allocation  of  costs  (A)  to  the 
UtUlty  under  a  rate  schedule  applicable  to  all 
electric  consumers  within  the  applicable 
class,  or  (B)  to  the  electric  consumer  under 
a  rate  schedule  which  offers  such  cost-Incur- 
ring electric  consumer  a  corresponding  op- 
tional reduced  rate. 

DETERMINATION    OF    COST    OF    SERVICE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  State  regulatory  author- 
ity shall  prescribe  methods  for  determining 
costs  W  service  provided  to  electric  con- 
sumersTatid  classes  thereof)  by  each  electric 
utility  over  which  it  has  ratemaking  author- 
ity. Such  methods  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  and  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  section  203(d) ,  reflect  marginal  costs  of 
service  to  each  electric  consumer  (or  class 
thereof) ,  Inludlng  differences  In  cost-lncur- 
rence  attributable  to  dally  and  seasonal  time 
of  use  of  service. 

(b)  Beginning  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  except  as  may  be 
permitted  pursuant  to  section  203(b),  no 
State  regulatory  authority  may  allow  any  in- 
crease in  any  rate  of  an  electric  utUlty  to  go 
Into  effect — 

(1)  except  after  an  evidentiary  proceed- 
ing In  which  such  authority,  after  considera- 
tion of  data  provided  vmder  subsection  (c), 
makes  findings  of  fact  respecting — 

(A)  the  factors  which  cause  changes  In  the 
daUy  and  seasonal  peakloads  of  such  utUlty 
and  of  the  electric  consumer  classes  served 
by  such  utility; 

(B)  the  costs  of  serving  each  electric  con- 
sumer class  and  of  serving  different  con- 
sumption patterns  within  such  class,  based 
on  voltage  level  and  time  of  use;  and 

(2)  unless  such  authority  bases  the  de- 
termination of  the  lawfvUness  of  such  rate 
on  such  findings  and  on  the  methods  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)(1)  Each  electric  utUlty  shaU  gather 
information  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  matters  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  (A)  and  (B); 

(B)  daUy  kUowatt  demand  load  curves 
for  all  electric  consumer  classes  combined, 
daUy  kUowatt  demand  load  curves  for  each 
consumer  class  for  which  there  Is  a  separate 
rat©  schedule,  and  daUy  kilowatt  demand 
load  curves  by  electric  consiuner  class  for 
each  level  of  kUowatt-hour  consumption 
for  which  there  Is  a  separate  rate,  and  for 
any  other  levels  of  kilowatt-hour  consump- 
tion deemed  pertinent  by  the  Commission; 

(C)  annual  capital,  operating,  and  main- 
tenance costs  for  transmission,  primary  dis- 
tribution, secondary  distribution,  and  for 
each  generating  unit  to  meet  kilowatt  de- 
mand on  such  electric  utility; 

(D)  for  each  generating  unit,  the  times 
and  dates  of,  number  of  times  of,  and  fuel, 
operating,  and  maintenance  costs  Incurred 
In  the  starting  of  such  units; 

(E)  annual  fuel,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  Incurred  to  meet  electric  utUlty 
kUowatt-hour  consumption  requirements, 
exclusive  of  such  costs  Incurred  In  starting 
generating  units; 

(F)  for  each  generating  unit,  Its  annual 
and  seasonal  capacity  ratings,  annual  ho\iis 
of  operation,  scheduled  outages  for  main- 
tenance and  repair,  unscheduled  outages,  kil- 
owatt-hours generated,  amount  and  types  of 
fuel  consumed,  and  annual  peak  kilowatt  de- 
mand upon  said  unit; 

(G)  costs  of  fuel  Incurred  to  meet  each 
level  of  kilowatt-hour  consumption; 

(H)  energy  loss  factors  experienced  by 
transmission,  primary  distribution,  and  sec- 
ondary distribution  systems; 

(I)  annual  capital,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  incvured  for  each  electric  con- 
sumer class  having  a  separate  rat©  schedule 
and  an  analysis  of  how  such  costs  relate 
to  the  number  and  locations  of  electric 
consumers;  and 
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(J)  planning  for  utility  operations  during 
the  ensuing  10-year  period,  including — 

(1)  hourly  forecasts  of  system  loads  and 
the  data  bases  therefor,  by  consumer  class; 

(11)  assumptions  made  and  applied  In  such 
planning,  including  assumptions  regarding 
the  effects  of  changes  in  the  rate  structure 
on  system  loads,  both  total  loads  and  during 
dally  and  seasonal  peaks  of  use; 

(Ul)  cost  (in  constant  dollars)  of  new 
or  enlarged  bulk  power  facilities: 

(Iv)  alternative  means  to  meet  short-term 
peaking  requirements.  Including  that  means 
which  requires  the  least  capital  Investment; 
and 

(V)  computations  determining  the  rela- 
tive likelihood  that  system  load  wUl  exceed 
system  capacity  for  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution,  respectively,  of  electric  en- 
ergy. 

(2)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  prescribe  the  methods,  procedure,  and 
format  to  be  employed  by  each  electric 
utility  in  gathering  the  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  the  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Each  State  regvUatory  authority  shaU 
require  each  electric  utUlty  with  respect  to 
which  such  regulatory  authority  has  rate- 
making  authority  to  file  with  It  annually  the 
information  gathered  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, make  copies  thereof  available  to  any 
person  at  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  pub- 
lish such  Information  In  such  form  as  such 
regulatory  authority  shaU  prescribe  by  rule. 
Each  State  regulatory  authority  may,  by 
rule— 

(A)  exempt  an  electric  utility  from  gather- 
ing all  or  part  of  such  information.  If  such 
authority  finds  that  gathering  such  Infor- 
mation Is  not  lUcely  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  require  an  electric  utility  to  gather 
and  file  additional  information,  if  such  au- 
thority finds  that  such  additional  informa- 
tion Is  likely  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  Each  electric  utility  shall  file  annuaUy 
with  the  Commission  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  gathered  under  this  subsection. 

APPLICATION    OP    STANDARDS    TO    UTILrrlES    NOT 
StrSJECT    TO    STATE   REGULATORY    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  llie  standards  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  203(a) 
shall  apply  to  each  covered  public  system 
and  each  covered  cooperative.  Each  covered 
public  system  and  each  covered  cooperative 
shaU  consider  alternative  load  management 
methods  (as  defined  In  section  204(b)(1)) 
and  shall  promptly  Implement  those  which 
are  cost-effective  (as  defined  In  section  204 
(b)(2)).  Each  such  system  and  cooperative 
shall  establish  and  utilize  methods  for  de- 
termining cost  of  service,  and  shall  gather 
information.  In  accordance  with  section  205. 
Any  reference  to  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity In  section  203(a).  204,  or  205  shall  for 
purposes  of  this  section  be  considered  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  covered  public  system  or 
covered  cooperative,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
an  electric  utUlty  Is  a  covered  pubUc  system 
if  such  utility  Is  a  State  agency  or  Federal 
agency  (as  defined  In  section  103)  except  to 
the  e-xtent  that  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity has  the  same  ratemaking  authority  re- 
specting the  rates  of  such  utility  as  such  au- 
thority has  with  respect  to  other  electric 
utUltles  subject  to  Its  jurisdiction. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "covered  cooperative"  means  a  private 
cooperatively  organized  electric  utUity  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  a  State  regxUatory 
authority  has  the  same  ratemaking  authority 
respecting  the  rates  of  such  utUlty  as  such 
authority  has  with  respect  to  other  electric 
utUities  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THX    OmCX    OP    CLBCTKIC 
iiTi I. rrr  RATKMAXIMG  ASSBTAIfCX 

Sec.  207.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  an  Elec- 
tric Utility  Ratemaking  Assistance  Office 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Office").  The 
Office  ShaU  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Director,  through  tiie  Office  and 
for  the  pxirpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  may  appear  in  any  evidentiary 
hearing  held  by  a  State  regulatory  authority 
or  covered  public  system  (ex  any  proceeding 
to  obtain  judicial  review  thereof)  — 

(1)  upon  request  of  the  State  regulatory 
authority  or  covered  public  system, 

(2)  upon  request  of  a  State  agency  <rf 
any  State,  or 

(3)  upon  the  motion  of  tiny  party  to  the 
hearing.  If  the  Director  determines  that  such 
appearance  by  the  Office  would  be  of  assist- 
ance In  such  hearing.  Commencing  with  such 
appearance  by  the  Director  of  such  eviden- 
tiary hearing,  the  Director  shaU  have  stand- 
ing as.  and  the  rights  of.  a  party  thereto,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  obttiln  judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  section  209. 

(c)  The  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall — 

(1)  publish  a  list  Identifying  the  State 
regulatory  authorities,  covered  public  sys- 
tems, and  covered  cooperatives  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  appUcable; 

(2)  Inform,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
State  regulatory  authorities,  covered  public 
systems,  and  covered  cooperatives  identified 
pvusuant  to  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  assistance  which  the  Office  Is 
avaUable  to  provide; 

(B)  the  Identification  and  development  of 
load  management  techniques,  including  the 
results  of  experiments  In  load  management; 

(C)  developments  and  Innovations  in  elec- 
tric utility  ratemaking  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  results  of  ex- 
periments in  rate  structure  and  rate  reform; 

(D)  methods  for  determining  cost  of  serv- 
ice under  section  205(a),  Including  methods 
for  calculating  (1)  marginal  costs  on  a  ttme- 
of-use  basis  at  various  voltage  levels,  (11) 
loss  of  load  probabUlties,  (Ul)  revenue  con- 
straint adjustment  procedures,  (iv)  load  du- 
ration curves,  and  (v)  metering  techniques 
and  costs;  and 

(E)  any  other  data  or  Information  which 
the  Director  determines  to  be  of  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and 

(3)  provide  on  a  formal  or  Informal  basis 
such  appropriate  technical  assistance  as  Is 
requested  by  a  State  regulatory  authority, 
covered  public  system,  or  covered  coopera- 
tive. 

PARTICn>ATION  IN  REGULATORY  PROCEEDINGS  BT 
STATES    AND    BY    ELECTRIC    CONSUMERS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  (1)  Any  electric  consumer  or 
State  agency  may  Intervene  as  of  right  as  a 
party  in  any  evidentiary  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  of  a  State  regulatory  authority  or 
covered  public  system  which  affects  such 
consumer's  or  State  agency's  Interest,  to  the 
extent  that  such  hearing  or  proceeding  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  compUance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  tlOe. 

(2)  An  electric  consumer  or  State  agency 
may  maintain  an  action  for  judicial  review 
and  may,  as  of  right.  Intervene  or  otherwise 
participate  as  a  party  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings which  Involve  the  review  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  action  of  a  State  regulatory 
authority — 

(A)  In  a  proceeding  to  which  such  con- 
sumer or  agency  vras  a  party  (or  wfalc^such 


ooDsumer  ex  agency  was  denied,  in  violation 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  right  to  InterveiM) . 
and 

(B)  which  affects  such  consumer^  or 
agency's  Interest, 

to  the  extent  that  sucb  hearing  or  proceed- 
ing relates  to  the  determination  of  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  titie. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  UnlesB  an  alternative  means  for 
assuring  electric  consiuner  representation  Is 
adopted  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) ,  If 
an  electric  consumer  of  an  electric  utUity 
prevails  In  a  ratemaking  proceeding  before  a 
State  regulatory  authority  In  which  such 
consimier  has  alleged  that  any  rate  proposed 
by  an  electric  utlUty  is  not  In  compUance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  titie,  such  util- 
ity shall  be  liable  to  compensate  such  con- 
sumer for  reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  expert 
witness  fees,  and  other  costs  of  participation 
In  such  proceeding  (Including  fees  and  costs 
In  obtaining  judicial  review  of  such  pro- 
ceeding). Such  consumer  may  coUect  such 
fees  and  costs  from  such  utUlty  in  a  civil 
action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  such  State  regulatory  authority 
has  adopted  a  procedure  pursxiant  to  which 
such  authority  (1)  determines  the  amount 
of  such  fees  and  costs  and  (11)  includes  an 
award  of  such  fees  and  costs  in  Its  order  in 
the  proceeding. 

(B)  Poi"  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  an 
electric  consumer  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
prevailed  In  a  proceeding  if  the  State  regu- 
latory authority  or  court  disapproved  or  sub- 
stantially modified  a  rate  projwsed  by  an  elec- 
tric UtUlty  on  grounds  first  raised  by  the 
electric  consumer  who  alleged  that  the  rate 
did  not  comply  with  the  one  or  more  spe- 
cific requirements  of  this  titie. 

(C)  A  State  regulatory  authority  may  pre- 
scribe reasonable  requirements  that  persons 
with  the  same  or  similar  Interests  have  a 
common  legal  representative  in  the  proceed- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  receiving  fees  and 
costs  under  subparagraph  (A) . 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  pro- 
ceedings before  a  State  regulatory  authority 
If  the  State  or  such  authority  has  provided 
an  alternative  means  for  providing  adequate 
com|>ensatton  to  persons  (A)  who  have,  cw 
represent,  an  Interest  (1)  which  woiUd  not 
otherwise  be  adequately  r^resented  In  rate- 
making  proceedings,  and  (U)  representation 
of  which  Is  necessary  for  a  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  proceeding,  and  (B)  who  are 
unable  effectively  to  participate  In  such  pro- 
ceeding because  such  persons  cannot  afford 
to  pay  fees  and  costs  of  preparing  and  mak- 
ing oral  presentations,  conducting  cross-ex- 
amination, and  TTiairing  rebuttal  submissions 
in  such  proceeding. 

(c)  Each  electric  utUlty  shall  make  avail- 
able at  cost  of  reproduction  to  parties  In  a 
proceeding  before  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity transcripts  of  such  proceeding. 

ENFOBCKMENT 

SBC.  209.  (a)(1)  Beginning  2  years  after 
the  date  of  this  Act.  no  electric  utUlty  may 
Increase  any  rate  at  which  it  sells  electelc 
energy  and  which  is  subject  to  the  ratemak- 
ing authority  of  a  State  regulatory  authority 
unless  such  rate  increase  Is  part  of  a  rate 
schediUe  which  such  authority  has  deter- 
mined meets  the  requirements  of  sections 
203.  204.  and  205. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  an 
application  by  an  electric  utUlty  for  an  In- 
crease In  any  rate  which  was  accepted  for 
filing  by  the  State  regulatory  autliorlty  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Beginning  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  no  covered  public  sys- 
tem may  Increase  any  rate  at  which  it  sells 
electric  energy  unless  such  Increased  rate  Is 
a  part  of  a  rate  schedule  which  such  system 
has  determined  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  206(a). 
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L     (b)  Any  State  or 
to  obtain  Judlcl&l 
may  obtain  judicial 
latory  authority's  or 
determination  under 

(1)  in   any 
in  the  courts  of  the 
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(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Director  may  require.  The  Di- 
rector may  not  approve  an  t^spUcatlon  of  a 
State  regulatory  authority  unless  such  au- 
thority assures  the  Director  that  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  funds  made 
available  to  such  State  regiilatory  authority 
from  other  sources. 

GRANTS    TO    IMPROVE    STAFFING 

Sec.  302.  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  assist  any  State  regulatory  authority  In 
Improving  Its  staff  capacity  to  effectively 
regulate  electric  utilities.  No  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  such  State  regulatory  au- 
thority— 

(1)  requires  addltlonsil  staff  in  order  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  regulatory  author- 
ity, and 

(2)  agrees  to  Institute  a  system  for  as- 
sessing and  collecting  fees  in  a  Just  and 
equitable  manner  from  every  electric  utility 
subject  to  Its  jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  se- 
cures the  funds,  to  maintain  the  additional 
staff  made  possible  under  such  grant  follow- 
ing expiration  of  the  grant. 

No  grant  may  be  made  after  September  30, 
1980. 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSUMER    REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  may  make  grants 
to  State  regulatory  authorities  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 208(b)(2)  and  which  meet  such  other 
requirements  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe 
by  rxile. 

GRANTS  FOR   RATE    STRUCTDRE  INNOVATION 

Sec.  304.  The  Director  may  make  grants  to 
State  regulatory  authorities  to  encourage 
the  development  and  operation  of  innovative 
rate  structures  which  encourage  conserva- 
tion, are  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
among  the  various  classes  of  electric  con- 
sumers, promote  the  efficient  use  of  electric 
energy,  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENT    OF    SUMS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  each  fiscal  year  the  Di- 
rector shall  allot  the  stuns  appropriated 
under  this  title  equitably  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  other  ob- 
jective criteria,  except  that — 

(1)  no  State  which  qualifies  for  a  grant 
under  section  302  may  receive  less  than  one- 
half  percent  or  more  than  5  percent  of 
amounts  appropriated  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 302  for  any  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  no  State  which  qualifies  for  a  grant 
under  sectlon-S03^may  receive  less  than  1 
percent  or  more  than  3  percent  of  amoimts 
appropriated  for  grants  under  section  303 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Director  may  withhold  any  part 
or  all  of  any  grant  under  this  title  if  such 
Director  finds  that  the  State  regulatory 
authority  or  other  person  Is  not  carrying 
out  the  program  as  described  In  the  applica- 
tion or  has  violated  assurances  contained 
In  the  application. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated— 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants  under  section  302; 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  grants 
under  section  303;    and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  tor  grants 
under  section  304. 


Btjmmart  op  Electric  UTiLmr  Rate  Retohm 

AND  ReGULATORT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Title  I  provides  a  statement  at  findings,  a 
statement  of  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  defines 
the  terms  used  throughout  the  bill. 


TITLE  II — ^ELXCTRIC  UTHJTT  rate  REFORM 

Title  n  of  this  bill  establishes  criteria  for 
the  setting  of  retail  rates  of  privately,  pub- 
licly, and  cooperatively  owned  electric  ulUl- 
tles  whose  retail  sales  of  electric  energy  ex- 
ceed 20O  million  kilowatt-hours  annually. 
Rates  of  these  utilities  must  reflect  costs  of 
service  to  each  consumer  class.  States  are 
permitted  to  make  an  exception  to  oost-of- 
service  pricing  for  a  "subsistence  quantity" 
of  electric  eneiigy  for  the  principal  place  of 
residence  of  low-lnoome  residential  consum- 
ers. Methods  of  determining  costs  of  service 
must  be  based  on  marginal  costs  to  consumer 
classes  during  dally  and  seasonal  times  of 
use. 

Electric  utllltlea  are  required  to  inform 
consumers  of  all  rate  schedules,  in  a  clear 
and  simple  statement.  In  addition,  electric 
utUlty  bills  are  to  include  a  report  of  the 
previous  levels  of  electrical  consumption. 

Political,  promotional,  and  institutional 
advertising  expenses  must  be  borne  by  utility 
stockholders  rather  than  by  rate  payers. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  fuel  adjustment 
clauses.  Increased  fuel  expenses  may  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  only  after  notice  to 
the  State  regulatory  authority.  An  annual 
audit  of  fuel  purchasing  practices,  and  an 
annual  hearing  on  those  practices,  are  also 
required.  Electric  utilities  are  lU'ged  to  pur- 
chase fuel  through  competitive  bidding,  and 
these  bids  must  be  filed  with  the  regulatory 
authority.  >^ 

State  regulatory  authorities  are  required 
to  consider  alternative  load  management 
techniques  (such  as  peak -load  pricing,  ripple 
controls,  and  interruptlble  rates)  designed  to 
reduce  maximum  kilowatt  demand,  and  to 
implement  those  which  are  cost-effective. 

Variances  from  Title  II  requirements  may 
be  granted  by  State  commissions  tipon  a 
showing   of   extreme   economic   hardship. 

The  requirements  of  Title  II  would  be  en- 
forced by  State  regulatory  airthorities  In  the 
case  of  utilities  now  subject  to  State  regu- 
lation. In  the  case  of  cvurently  unregulated 
utilities  (for  example,  certain  cooperatives 
and  public  systems)  the  requirements  of 
Title  n  apply  directly  to  the  utility  and 
would  be  enforceable  by  private  citizen  stilts. 

Electric  con-sumers  are  given  the  right  to 
intervene  m  State  proceedings  In  order  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
Title  n,  and  to  obtain  Judicial  review  in 
State  courts.  Attorneys  fees  are  available  to 
consumers  which  prevail  In  these  proceed- 
ings (unless  the  State  adopts  an  alternative 
method  for  assuring  consumer  representa- 
tion). 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration,  on  re- 
quest of  a  State  regulatory  authority,  a  State, 
or  a  party  to  a  State  proceeding,  may  Inter- 
vene for  purposes  of  assuring  compliance 
with  requirements  of  Title  n.  PEA  may  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  State  proceedings  In 
the  Federal  courts. 

Title  II  takes  effect  two  years  after  enact- 
ment. 

title  in — ^FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE 
RXCITLATORT  AUTHORTTIES 

Title  m  establishes  a  program  of  grant 
assistance  to  State  regulatory  authorities  for 
the  purposes  of  Improving  staffing  of  State 
authorities,  funding  more  effective  constmier 
representation,  and  demonstrating  innova- 
tive rate  structures.  Appropriations  of  $40 
million  per  fiscal  year  are  authorized. 

ELECTRIC     UTIUrT     COORDINATION     ACT" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
measure  I  Introduce  today  Is  designed 
to  Increase  the  coordination  and  com- 
petition between  public  utilities  and  to 
improve  public  utility  long-range  plan- 
ning. This  is  a  companion  bill  to  the 
Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform  and  Regula- 
tory Improvement  Act.  In  Introducing 
that  bill  on  rate  reform,  I  referred  to 
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the  extensive  record  of  study,  drafting, 
review  of  comments,  and  reconsideration 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  introduction 
and  to  the  introduction  of  H.R.  12461 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill 
which  I  now  introduce  is  a  product  of 
that  same  exhaustive  consideration. 

H.R.  12461,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dincell, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power,  is  composed  of  five 
titles.  Three  of  those  titles  are  encom- 
passed in  the  Electric  Utility  Rate  Re- 
form and  Regulatory  Improvement  Act, 
which  I  introduced  earlier  today.  The 
other  two  titles,  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic regulations  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply and  with  coordination  of  the  plan- 
ning and  siting  of  bulk  power  facilities, 
I  now  introduce. 

I  will  not  repeat  my  earlier  description 
of  the  extended  process  of  study  and 
consideration  which  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  comprehensive 
pieces  of  legislation.  SuflSce  to  say  that 
this  process  was  thorough,  detailed,  and 
comprehensive. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
summary,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3311 
Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Utility  Co- 
ordination Act". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— OENERiAL  PROVISIONS 

Page 

Sec.  101.  Findings 
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BULK  POWER  SUPPLY 

Sec.  201.  Jodnt  use  of  bulk  power  faclll- 
tlee    
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Sec.  203.  Continuance  of  service 
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Sec.  205.  Automatic  adjustment  clause- 
Sec.  206.  Construction  work  In  progress. 
Sec.  207.  Unfair  methods  of  competltlon. 
Sec.  208.  Representation  of  constimer  In- 

teresta  

Sec.  209.  Utility  rellablUty  standards 

Sec.  310.  Studies  of  competition  in  the 

electric  utUity  industry  and  of 

onalte  generation 

Sec.  211.  Ai^llcablllty  of  antitrust  laws. 
TTTLE  in— COORDINATION  OF  PLANNING 
AND  SriTNG  OF  BULK  POWER  FACILI- 
TIBS 
Sec.  301.  Long-range  coordinated  area 

planning 

Sec.  302.  Facility  siting 

TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FINOINOS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
taiat^- 

(1)  shOTtages  and  unreliable  suppUes  of 
electric  energy  would  Jeopardize  the  normal 
flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
creating  severe  economic  dislocation,  includ- 
ing loss  of  Jobs,  dosing  of  factories  and  busi- 
nesses, and  ctirtailment  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices; 

(2)  Increased  competition  among  electric 
utUltles  for  wholesale  and  Indtutrlal  sales 
can  complement  existing  regulation  in  pro- 


viding protection  for  consuinere  of  electric 
energy;  and 

(3)  the  construction  of  unnecessary  gen- 
erating c^Mclty  by  the  electric  utUlty  In- 
dustry  would  create  burdens  on  electric 
consumers. 


Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  to  promote  more  efficient  use  of  scarce 
capital  and  energy  resources  by  tieetric 
utUities: 

(2)  to  eneotirage  maximum  effectivs  use 
of  electric  transmission  facilitlas; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  conservatton  of  elec- 
tric energy  by  all  users; 

(4)  to  avoid  the  construction  of  iinneowt- 
sary  electrical  generating  and  transmission 
facilities;  and 

(6)  to  foster  increased  use  of  competitton 
as  a  complement  to  existing  regulation. 

usrinmows 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  fbls  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission''  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "electric  consumer"  means 
any  person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
to  which  electric  energy  is  sold  otber  than 
for  purposes  of  resale. 

(3)  The  term  "electric  utility"  means  any 
person.  State  agency,  or  Federal  agency, 
which  sells  electric  energy.  \ 

(4)  The  term  'Tederal  agency"  means  Any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  but  does  not  include  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(6)  The  term  "sale"  includes  an  exchange 
of,  or  a  charge  for  transmission  of,  electric 
energy. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  a 
State,  political  sut>diTlslon  thereof,  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  eitbsr. 

(8)  The  term  "State  regulatory  authority" 
means  any  State  agency  which  has  rate- 
TtytiriTig  authority  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
Electric  energy  by  any  electric  utility  (other 
than  by  such  State  agency) . 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act: 

(1)  The  term,  "Iralk  power  facility"  means 
a  bulk  power  generating  facility  or  a  bulk 
power  transmission  facility. 

(2)  The  term  "btilk  power  generating  fa- 
cility" means  electric  generating  equipment 
(and  associated  facilities)  designed  for,  or 
capable  of,  operation  at  a  single  site  with 
an  aggregated  capacity  of  200  m^awatts  or 
more. 

(3)  Tlie  term  "bulk  power  transmission 
facility"  means  an  deotrtc  transmission 
line  (and  associated  facilities)  designed 
for,  or  capable  of,  operation  at  a  nominal 
voltage  of  200  kllovolts  or  more,  between 
phase  conductors  for  alternating  ctirrent  or 
between  poles  for  direct  current. 

(4)  The  term  "evidentiary  hearing"  means 
a  proceeding  (A)  which  includes  notice  to, 
and  an  opportunity  for,  participants  to  pre- 
sent direct  and  rebuttal  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses,  and  a  written  deci- 
sion based  upon  evidence  appeculng  in  a 
written  record  of  the  proceeding,  and  (B) 
which  is  subject  to  judicial  review. 
TITLE    n— ECONOMIC    REOULATIOW    OF 

BULK  POWER  SUPPLY 
JOINT   USE    OF    JACK    POWER    FACIUTIES 

Sec.  201.  Section  202  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Each  public  utility  shall  make  new. 
Increased,  or  retired  capacity  in  a  bulk  power 
facility  available  to  any  person  engaged  in 
the  transmission  or  sale  of  electric  energy 
within  its  planning  area  established  undw 
section  301(c)  of  the  Electric  Utility  Co- 
ordination Act.  Capacity  shaU  be  made  avail- 
able on  such  basis  as  the  Commission  estab- 
lishes to  be  fair,  reasonable,  and  nondiscrimi- 


natory. Upon  application  by  any  such  penon 
or  upon  its  own  motion,  tlie  OommlMrton 
shall,  by  rule  or  order,  require  conapllanoe 
with  this  subsection.  Factors  to  be  considered 
by  the  Oommission  In  issuing  suCh  rules  or 
orders  shall  Include  the  ttmellneas  of  the 
application  considering  the  stage  of  oon- 
struction  for  new  or  increased  capacity,  the 
sources  of  capital  available  for  constructing 
the  new  or  increased  capacity,  and  tlie  aver- 
age generating  or  transmission  costs  to  totHx. 
pubUc  utmty.". 

ACCESS  TO  TRANSMISSION    CAPAOTT 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  federal 
Power  Act  is  amended : 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "voluntary"  from 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing the  goals  set  forth  in  this  part  and  to 
assure  tw^iritnnm  competitive  opportunities 
f  (Mr  the  purchase  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
at  wholesale  at  the  lowest  ikwlble  cost"  im- 
mediately after  "districts"  in  the  third 
sentence. 

(b)  The  portion  of  the  lint  sentenoe  ot 
sentence  of  section  202  (b)  of  tbe  Federal 
Power  Act  prior  to  the  colon  preceding  the 
proviso  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whenever  the  Commlflslon.  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  State  commission  or  of  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  transmission  or  sale  of 
electric  energy,  and  after  notice  to  each  Stats 
commission  and  public  utility  affected  and 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  finds  such 
action  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pul>llc 
interest,  it  may  by  order  direct  a  pobllc  util- 
ity (If  the  Commission  finds  that  no  undue 
burden  will  be  plskced  upon  such  public 
UtUlty  thereby)  to  establish  physical  con- 
nection of  its  transmission  faculties  with  the 
faculties  of  one  or  more  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  transmission  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  to  seU  energy  to,  trananit  energy  for, 
piovlde  transmission  services  or  wheeling 
for,  ezcliange  energy  with,  or  pool  or  co- 
ordinate with  such  persons". 

CONTTNTTAKCX    OF   SEKVICX 

Stc.  203.  Section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  During  the  contgnuance  of  any  war 
in  which  the  United  States  is  engaged,  or 
whenever  the  Commission  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  by  reason  of  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  demand  for  electric  energy, 
or  a  shortage  of  electric  energy  or  of  fa- 
culties for  the  generation  ot  transmlsBlcm 
of  electric  energy,  or  at  fuel  or  water  for 
generating  facilities,  or  other  causes.  tlM 
Commission  shaU  have  authority,  either 
upon  its  own  motion  cr  upon  complaint,  with 
or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  report,  to  re- 
quire by  order  such  connections  of  facilities 
and  such  generation.  deUvery,  Interchange, 
transmission  of  electric  energy,  pooling,  co- 
ordination, wheeling,  or  other  transmission 
service  as  in  its  judgment  will  best  meet  the 
emergency  and  serve  the  pubUc  interest.  The 
Conmilsslon  shall  require,  in  order  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  service  to  wholesale  cus- 
tomers, each  public  utiUty  to  report 
promptly  any  anticipated  deficiency  of  power 
which  would  affect  the  utUlty's  capabUlty  of 
serving  its  wholesale  ctistomers.  and  maj 
(1)  require  by  order  the  utUlty  to  accom- 
modate such  deficiency  in  a  manner  which 
affects  the  retaU  ctistomers  of  the  utiUty  and 
the  retaU  ctistomers  of  the  utUlty's  wholesale 
customers  in  an  equal  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner  and  (2)  require  by  order  such 
connections  of  faculties  and  such  genera- 
tion, delivery,  interchange,  transmission  of 
electric  energy,  pooling,  wheeling,  or  other 
transmission  service  as  in  Its  judgment  wUl 
best  serve  the  public  Interest.  If  the  parties 
affected  by  any  such  order  fall  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  any  arrangement  between  them 
m  carrying  out  such  order,  the  Commission, 
after  bearing  either  before  or  after  such 
order  takes  effect,  may  prescribe  by  supple- 
mental order  such  terms  as  it  finds  to  be 
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PBOHIBTnON  ON  FENDZNdT  OF  CUMtn^TIVK 
KATK  AFPLICA'  nONS 

Szc.  204.  Section  205  ())  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following^  "A  public  utility 
may  not  file  a  schedule  which  seeks  to  In- 
crease a  rate  or  charge  scj  long  as  the  Com- 
mission has  pending  beforje  It  for  final  deter- 
mination any  schedule  jfrevlously  filed  by 
such  public  utility.". 

AUTOMATIC  ADJtrSTlteNT  (XAXTSE 

Sec.  205.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  Is  amended  by  addliK  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)  (1)  Except  as  othirwlse  provided  In 
BUbeectlon  <e)  or  In  paragraph  (2)  oif  this 
8\ib6ectlon,  the  Commission  may  not  allow 
to  go  Into  effect  einy  Increase  In  siny  rate  of 
any  public  utility  unle«  opportunity  tor 
consideration  of  such  IQcrease  In  an  evi- 
dentiary hearing  Is  afforded  prior  to  the  date 
such  Increase  takes  effect. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  si 
rata  Increase  made  pi 
matlc  adjustment  clause 
which  ha«  been  approved 
in  an  evidentiary  hearing 
that  rates  may  be  Incrc 
85  percent  of  the  amount 
amount  of  actual  covered  ex3>ense8  exceeds 
(B)  105  percent  of  thei  amount  of  base 
period  covered  exx>ense8.{  The  Commission 
may  not  approve  any  aut4>matlc  adjustment 
clause  which  Includes,  as  actual  covered  ex- 
penses, the  expenses  of  i  goods  or  services 
purchased  by  a  pubic  utility  from  any  per- 
son who  controls,  Is  contro  lied  by,  or  Is  under 
common  control  with,  such  utility. 

"(3)   As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'auto^tlc  adjustment 
clause'  means  a  provision] of  a  rate  schedule 
which  permits,  without  ]  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  prior  evidentiary  hearing,  a 
public  utility's  rates  to  increase  In  order  to 
reflect  a  change  In  the  actual  amoimt  of  one 
or  more  types  of  operatln*  expenses. 

"(B)  TTie  term  'base  period  covered  ex- 
penses' means  the  amount,  established  for 
purposes  of  setting  rates  i  after  affording  an 
opportunity  for  evidentially  hearing,  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  which  I  an  automatic  ad- 
justment clause  applies. 

"(C)  The  term  'actual!  covered  expenses' 
means  the  amotmt  of  dperatlng  expenses 
which  were  actually  inctired  and  to  which 
an  automatic  adjustment  iclatise  applies. 

"(4)  If  a  rate  schedule! of  a  public  utility 
contains  an  automatic  ^Justment  clause, 
such  schedule  shall  be  re\|lewed  by  the  Com- 
mission In  an  evldentlarV  hearing  not  less 
often  than  annually  to  l^ure  the  maxlmvm 
economies  In  those  operations  and  pur- 
chases which  affect  such 
such  review,  the  Commissi 
audit  the  fuel  acq\il3ltlo4  practices  of  such 
pubUc  utility.  Each  publlfc  utuity  shaU  pro- 
vide reports  on  fuel  acqiilsltlon  practices  as 
required  by  the  Commission,  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  puillc.  and  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  ap  the  Commission 
may  require  to  impleme^it  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  On  Its  ow4  motion,  or  upon 
complaint,  the  CommlssHon  shall,  after  af- 
fording SLn  opportunity  fqr  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, direct  a  public  utility  to  cease  any  fuel 
acquisition  practice  whi^  is  unreasonably 
discriminatory  or  anticonjipetltlve  in  natiure. 
which  does  not  lead  to 
the  lowest  possible  cost, 
way  inhibits  or  precludes 
turn  of  the  least  ezpeniive  fuel  by  such 
utUlty.".  I 

CONSTSXJCTION   WOU 

Sec.  206.  Section  206  of 
Act    (as  amended  by  ths  Act)    la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  t^e  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"(g)  The  Commission  may  not,  in  deter- 
mlng  a  public  utility's  rate  base  for  piu^xiees 
of  fixing,  approving,  or  allowing  any  rate  to 
go  into  effect,  include  any  portion  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  (or  other  similar 
capital  prepayment  or  accelerated  charge 
provision)   in  the  rate  base.". 

TTNFAIE   METHODS  OT   COMPXTITION 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(h)  Whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines on  its  own  initiative  or  upon  com- 
plaint, after  affording  an  opportunity  for 
evidentiary  hearing,  that  a  public  utility  is 
engaging  in  any  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, or  that  a  public  utility  has  filed  any 
contract,  agreement,  tariff,  or  schediUe 
which  would  result  in  an  unfair  method  of 
competition,  It  shall  issue  an  order  prohibit- 
ing any  tmfalr  method  of  competition,  or 
reject  such  a  filing.". 

kepresentation  of  consumer  nrrxazsTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  307  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  (1)  There  shall  be  established,  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  a  new  independent  office  in  the 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Public  Counsel. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shall 
be  administered  by  a  Director.  The  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director 
shall  be  4  years.  The  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Counsel.  He  shall  be  appointed  and  com- 
pensated, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  classi- 
fication, and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  as-18  of  the  General  Schedtde  under 
section  5332  of  svich  title. 

"(3)  The  Director  may  appoint,  fix  the 
compensation,  and  assign  the  duties  of  em- 
ployees of  such  Office  and  to  procure  tem- 
porary and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  Is  authorized  under  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Each  bureau, 
office,  or  other  entity  of  the  Commission  and 
each  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  each  independent  regula- 
tory agency  of  the  United  States  may  pro- 
vide the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  with  such 
information  tmd  data  as  It  requests.  The 
Director  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5) ,  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  his  functions  and  duties.  The 
Director  shall  submit  a  monthly  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
Commission,  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  shall  evaluate  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  Office  and 
its  activities,  accomplishments,  and  short- 
comings. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  any  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  prescribed  by  law,  the  Office 
of  Public  Counsel — 

"(A)  shall  have  standing  to  become  a 
party  to  any  proceeding,  formal  or  informal, 
which  Is  before  the  Commission; 

"(B)  may  petition  the  Commission  for  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  on  any  matter 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission; 

"(C)  may  seek  Judicial  review  of  any  Com- 
mission action,  to  the  same  extent  such  re- 
view Is  authorized  by  law  for  any  person; 

"(D)  shall  solicit,  study,  evaluate,  and 
present  before  the  Commission  In  any  pro- 
ceeding,  formal  or   Informal,   the  views  of 


those  communities  and  users  of  serrlce  af- 
fected by  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion, whenever  the  Director  determines,  for 
whatever  reason  (such  as  size  or  location), 
that  such  conununity  or  user  of  service  might 
not  otherrrtse  be  adequately  represented  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  the  course  of  such 
proceedings;  and 

"(E)  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  and  represent,  before  the 
Commission  and  before  other  Federal  agen- 
cies when  their  policies  and  activities  sig- 
nificantly affect  public  utility  matters  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunission, 
and 

(ii)  by  other  means  assist  the  construc- 
tive representation  of  the  public  Interest  In 
safe,  efficient,  reliable,  and  economical  pub- 
lic utility  services. 

In  the  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shaU 
assist  the  Conunlsslon  in  the  development 
of  a  public  interest  record  in  proceedings 
before  the  Conunlsslon. 

"(5)  The  budget  requests  and  budget  es- 
timates of  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shall 
be  submitted  concurrently  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  for 
the  piu'pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1979. 

"(h)  (1)  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  may, 
pursuant  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, provide  compensation  for  reason- 
able attorneys  fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and 
other  costs  of  participating  \n  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Commission,  or  appeal  there- 
from, to  any  person  (A)  who  has,  or  repre- 
sents, an  Interest  (1)  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  adequately  represented  in  such  pro- 
ceeding, and  (11)  representation  of  which 
would  substantially  contribute  to  a  fair 
determination  of  the  proceeding  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  (B)  who  Is  unable  effectively  to 
participate  in  such  proceeding  because  such 
person  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  costs. 
Denial  of  an  application  for  compensation 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  shall  be  by 
final  order.  Including  findings  of  fact. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  of  Public  Counsel  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
In  each  fiscal  year.". 

■anLTir  RELiAsiLrrT  standards 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and,  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  State 
regulatory  authorities,  and  after  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  other  interested  persons 
to  submit  oral  as  well  as  written  comments, 
the  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  prescribe 
minimum  standards  for  electric  utility  reli- 
ability. Such  standards  shall  include  such 
requirements  as  the  Conunlsslon  determines 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  reliability  of  sup- 
ply of  electric  energy,  and  of  bulk  power 
facilities  (and  components  thereof).  Such 
standards  at  a  mlnimTim  shall  require  a 
quality  control  program  to  be  submitted  by 
each  utility  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  In  prescribing  such  standards, 
the  Commission  shall  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  need  to  encourage  innova- 
tion, and  to  the  practicability  and  economic 
costs  of  applying  such  standards  to  facilities 
placed  m  service  before  the  date  of  prescrip- 
tion of  such  standards. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  I  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  In  accordance 
with  rules  under  subsection  (a),  each  elec- 
tric utility  shall  develop  a  quality  control 
program  for  assuring  system  reliability  and 
the  reliability  of  bulk  power  facilities  oper- 
ated by  such  utility.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude mlnlmvun  standards  of  quality  In  the 
purchase,      construction,     operation,     and 
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maintenance  of  bulk  power  facilities.  A  siun- 
mary  of  each  such  program  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  approval  on  a 
simplified  form  provided  by  the  Commission. 
Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  incorpo- 
rate all  economically  and  technologically 
feasible  measures  which  wUl  assure  system 
reliability  and  the  reliable  operation  of  the 
bulk  power  generating  facilities  and  other 
elements  of  such  utility's  service  in  order  to 
minimize  delays  in  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  to  minimize  breakdovms 
of  major  equipment.  After  each  such  pro- 
gram has  been  In  effect  1  year,  each  electric 
utility  shall  review  such  quality  control  pro- 
gram annually  and  file  any  revisions  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  any  such  progradf 
Is  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  in- 
adequate to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1),  it  shall  be  revised  by  the 
utility  as  the  Commission  determines  neces- 
sary. The  Commission  shall  review  each  elec- 
tric utility  quality  control  program  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  level 
of  reliability  and  shall  order  the  utility  to 
submit  a  revised  quality  control  program  if 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  State  regiilatory  agencies,  and  after 
opportunity  for  oral  as  well  as  written  com- 
ments, may  prescribe  such  niles  (and  may 
take  such  other  action  within  its  authority 
\mder  the  Federal  Power  Act)  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  standards 
under  subsection  (a)  and  assure  implementa- 
tion of  programs  filed  under  subsection  (b). 
Rules  prescribed  to  enforce  standards  under 
subsection  (a)  may  Include — 

(1)  sampling,  testing,  and  other  quality 
control  requirements  applicable  to  facilities 
(or  components  thereof)  to  which  standards 
under  subsection  (a)  apply,  or 

(2)  standard  provisions,  relating  to  per- 
formance warranties  and  meas\ire  of  dam- 
ages, which  shall  be  included  in  contracts  be- 
tween electric  utilities  and  their  suppliers. 

(d)  The  rules  of  the  Conunlsslon  under 
this  section  may  exempt  (In  whole  or  part) 
from  subsection  (b)  during  any  calendar  year 
any  electric  utility  if  sales  of  electric  energy 
by  such  utility  during  the  second  preceding 
calendar  year  were  less  than  200  million  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  enforcement,  a 
rule  or  order  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  a  rule  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

STUDIES  OF  COMPETITION  IN  THE  ELECTRIC 
UTILrrT  INDUSTRT  AND  OP  ONSITE  GENERA- 
TION 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  com- 
plete, with  the  assistance  of  and  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  study  to  determine  whether  in- 
creased competition  is  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  of  means  to  foster  Increased  competition 
In  the  electric  utility  industry.  Such  study 
shall  Include  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  means  to  promote  greater  use  of  wheel- 
ing and  sales  of  electric  energy  for  resale; 

(2)  the  feasibility,  from  a  regvUatory,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  standpoint,  of  sep- 
arately owned  and  operated  facilities  for  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy; 

(3)  the  feasibility  of  separately  owned  and 
operated  facilities  for  electric  energy  and 
natural  gas  distribution; 

(4)  means  of  eliminating  territorial  and 
contractual  restrictions  on  sales  of  electric 
energy  to  distributors  of  large  Industrial  con- 
sumers; 

(6)  means  of  reducing  or  eliminating  legal 
and  regtjlatory  restrictions  on  entry  into  the 


business  of  the  generation  or  transmission 
of  electric  energy; 

(6)  means  to  promote  use  of  efficiency 
comparisons  of  electric  utilities  by  State 
regulatory  authorities; 

(7)  the  feasibility,  from  a  regulatory,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  standpoint,  of 
jointly  owned  facilities  for  the  generation  or 
transmission  of  electric  energy:  and 

(8)  the  effects  on  competition,  and  on  the 
ability  to  compete,  of  tax  policies,  of  various 
levels  of  debt  financing,  and  of  other  public 
policies  relating  to  the  sale  of  electric  en- 
ergy. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  report  the  results  thereof 
to  Congress,  which  report  shall  Include  (1)  a 
description  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  conducting  the  study,  (2)  comments 
(If  any)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  (3)  legislative  proposals  (if  any)  by  the 
Commission  to  effectuate  increased  competi- 
tion In  the  electric  utility  Industry. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
shall  conduct  a  study  of,  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on,  the  economic  and  legal  aspects 
of  Individual  systems  for  generating  electric- 
ity at  or  near  the  site  of  consumption^  not 
for  sale  to  the  general  public,  and  which 
include  means  for  utilizing  waste  heat  pro- 
duced In  the  process  of  such  generation,  in- 
cluding the  consequences  of  (A)  requiring 
electric  utilities  to  provide  backup  genera- 
tion, (B)  of  requiring  electric  utilities  to  es- 
tablish connection  with  and  purchase  surplus 
electric  energy  at  reasonable  rates,  (C)  of 
prohibiting  the  construction  of  such  onsite 
generating  facilities  without  any  provision 
for  onsite  backup  generation,  and  (D)  such 
other  issues  as  the  Administration  deter- 
mines relate  to  the  foregoing  matters. 

(2)  The  study  shcOl  be  conducted  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

APPLICABILITT   OF  ANTmUST   I^WS 

Sec.  211.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  or 
the  amendments  made  thereby  shall  (1)  re- 
lieve any  person  or  electric  utility  from  the 
operation  or  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  et  seq.) .  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  or  (2) 
restrict  any  authority  the  Commission  may 
have  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  regulate 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

TITLE  in— COORDINAnON  OF  PLANNXNQ 
AND   SITING  OF  BULK  POWER  FACIL- 

i'l'lES 

long-range    COORDINATED   AREA    PLANNING 

Sec.  301  (a)  Based  on  the  best  Informa- 
tion then  available  each  electric  utility 
which  owns  or  operates,  or  contemplates  the 
ownership  or  operation  of,  a  bulk  ptower  facil- 
ity shall  prepare  annually  a  long-range  plan 
for  its  bulk  power  facilities  pursuant  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Such  rules 
shall  be  prescribed  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  may 
be  amended  from  time  to  time.  Such  plan 
shall.  Insofar  as  not  prevloxisly  reported  In 
a  long-range  plan  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  describe  the  general  size  and  type  of 
each  bulk  power  facility,  construction  of 
which  Is  projected  to  commence  during  the 
ensuing  10  years  or  during  such  longer  period 
as  the  Commission  determines  appropriate, 
together  with  an  identification  of  each  exist- 


ing bulk  power  faculty  to  be  removed  from 
utility  service  during  such  period  or  upon 
completion  of  construction  of  each  such  bulk 
power  facility; 

(2)  identify  the  general  location  of  tenta- 
tive sites  on  which  construction  of  bulk 
power  facilities  is  to  be  oonunenced  in  the 
ensuing  10  years,  including  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  routes  of  any  transmission  lines, 
and  describe  such  utility's  efforts  to  Involve 
environmental  protection  and  land-\ise 
planning  agencies  in  its  planning  process  so 
as  to  Identify  and  minimize  environmental 
problems; 

(3)  identify  the  general  size  and  type  of 
alternative  bulk  power  facilities,  and  the 
general  location  of  alternative  sites,  consid- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  development  of  such 
plan  and  rejected  as  not  then  suitable  or 
appropriate,  including  the  reasons  for 
rejection; 

(4)  identify  the  specific  location^  size,  and 
type  of  each  bulk  powo-  facility  on  which 
construction  is  to  be  commenced  In  the  en- 
suing 4  years,  and  describe  the  involvement 
of  environmental  protection  and  land-use 
planning  agencies,  and  citizens'  environ- 
mental protection  and  resource  planning 
groups,  in  the  site  selection  process;  and 

(5)  supply  such  additional  information  as 
the  Commission,  after  consultation  with 
Interested  State  regulatory  authorities,  and 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  may  by 
rale,  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

The  first  plan  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  15  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thin  Act. 

(b)(1)  Each  elecmc  utility  shaU  give 
Initial  public  notice  of  its  plan  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  by — 

(A)  filing  annually  a  copy  of  such  plan 
with  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities, appropriate  area  planning  council 
(established  imder  subsection  (c)),  the 
Oommlaslon,  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and 

(B)  by  providing  copies  of  such  plan  to 
Federal  agencies.  State  agencies,  or  Inter- 
ested pM^ons  at  actual  cost  for  production 
as  may  request  such  plan. 

(2)  On  request  of  any  Federal  agency. 
State  agency,  or  interested  person  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  (A),  each  such  utility  shaU 
provide  such  Federal  agency.  State  agency, 
or  interested  person  with  a  copy  of  such  de- 
tailed construction  plans  for  a  bulk  power 
facility  as  then  exist;  on  request  of  any  au- 
thority or  group  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(B),  each  such  utility  shall  provide  ac- 
cess to,  or  a  copy  at  actual  cost  for  reproduc- 
tion of,  such  detailed  construction  plans  for 
a  bulk  power  facility  as  then  exist. 

(c)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  shall  desig- 
nate (and  revise,  as  appropriate)  the  bound- 
aries of  geographic  regions  consisting  of  all 
or  part  of  one  or  more  States  as  planning 
areas  for  purposes  of  this  title.  Where  appro- 
priate in  designating  or  revising  the  botmd- 
arles  of  such  geographic  areas,  the  Conunls- 
slon shall  consider  the  area  served  by  an 
existing  pool  of  bulk  power  supplies  having 
Interconnecting  transmission  facilities.  The 
Commission  shall,  by  rule,  establUh  a  plan- 
ning council  for  each  such  designated  area. 
Each  area  planning  council  shall  have  as 
voting  members  the  Governor  of  each  State 
or  part  thereof  mcluded  in  the  area  (or  his 
designee),  the  chief  officer  of  each  State 
regulatory  authority  of  each  State  or  part 
thereof  Included  In  the  area  (or  his  desig- 
nee) ,  a  representative  to  be  chosen  (in  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  by  rule  provides) 
by  the  bulk  power  facility  suppliers  from 
each  State  or  part  thereof  included  in  the 
area,  and  a  representative  of  each  Federal 
agency  which  fimctlons  as  an  electric  utility 
In  any  part  of  the  area.  Each  electric  utility 
operating  In  the  area  shall  be  a  nonvoting 
member  of  the  area  planning  ootincll,  to- 
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gather  with  such  other  lonvotlng  members 
as  the  voting  members  may  select  or  the 
Oommlsslon  may  designate.  The  Commission. 
by  rule,  shall  prescribe  piocediires  pursuant 
to  which  meetings  of  the  «ea  planning  coun- 
cil shall  be  conducted.      I 

(d)  Each  such  area  planning  councU  shall 
review  annually  the  lonp-range  plans  lor 
bulk  povirer  facilities  filed  with  It  under 
subsection  (a)  and  shall,  4lthln  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  phis  Act  and  every 
2  years  thereafter  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
plans,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  proposed  aret  plan  for  bulk  power 
facilities.  Each  such  area  plan  shall  include 
on  an  areawlde  basis  tb^  information  re- 
quired under  subsection  (A)  and,  in  addition, 
shall  Include  a  descrlptloi  of  such  council's 
efforts  to  coordinate  the  tulk  power  facility 
plans  identified  therein  ao  as  to  provide  a 
coordinated  area  approac|i  for  meeting  the 
electric  energy  needs  of  tjie  area.  The  Com- 
mission shall  simillarly  review  such  plans 
and  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  national  planning  for  |bulk  power  facili- 
ties. 

(e>  For  purposes  of  sedtlons  314  through 
317  of  the  I'ederal  Power  Act,  a  violation  of 
this  section  (or  a  rule  thereimder)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  )the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

FAcn:,rrT 

Skc.  302.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  coordinate, 
simplify,  and  expedite  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications to  construct  bulk  power  facilities, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Com^nission  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  tb  as  "Chairman") 
shall,  in  accordance  with]  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  supervise  tse  overall  Federal 
approval  process.  [ 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  substantive  authority  jto  approve  or  dis- 
approve applications  fori  facilities,  which 
authority  shall  continue  to  reside  in  those 
Federal  agencies  possessing  specific  statutory 
authority  with  regard  to  proposed  bulk  power 
faculties.  J 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing duties  and  authority  jin  the  process  by 
which  Federal  agencies  approve  btilk  power 
facilities:  ] 

(1)  The  Chairman  shall  develop,  in  coop- 
eration with  all  other  Federal  agencies  pos- 
sessing statutory  authority  with  regard  to 
any  aspect  of  any  bulk  '  power  facility,  a 
single  composite  application  which  (to  the 
maximiun  extent  practica  )le  and  consistent 
with  other  applicable  law  shall  be  the  sole 
application  required  for  :  ^Wleral  considera- 
tion prior  to  the  commenci  ment  of  construc- 
tion of  such  facility.  Such  compoelte 
application  shall  be  composed  of  removable 
and  insertable  sections  ii  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Information  [necessary  for  all 
Federal  consideration  for  ^ach  such  facility. 

(2)  The  Chairman  shall  designate,  from 
among  those  Federal  agencies  whose  approval 
Is  required,  for  each  composite  application 
a  lead  agency  which  shall  cterry  out  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  provided  for  in  subsec- 


n   receipt   of    a 

Chairman  shall 

the  designated 


regard  to  bulk 
shall  coordinate 


tlon    (c).   Inunediately 
compoelte  t^plicatlon, 
forward  the  application 
lead  agency 

(3)  The  Chairman,  wl 
power  facility  applicatioi 
and  expedite  the  consideration  thereof  by 
Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  their  statutory 
authority  and,  In  consultation  with  other 
agencies,  shall  establish  ^propriate  priori- 
ties and  timetables  for  ifi^e  completion  of 
those  agencies'  review  proiesses;  except  that 
all  such  timetables  and  pHoritles  established 
by  the  Chairman  shall  in  consistent  with 
the  statutory  obligations  I  of  such  agenciea 
In  appropriate  drciunst  knees  and  where 
otherwise  permitted  by  luw,  the  Chairman 
may  grant  requests  from  a^  encies  for  revision 
of  such  priorities  and  tli  letables. 

(4)  TTpon  the  petition  of  any  agency  whoae 


approval  la  required  for  an  application,  the 
Chairman  may  grant  extensions  in  the  18- 
month  period  permitted  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  for  that  agency's  con- 
sideration of  the  application.  No  such  ex- 
tension of  the  18-month  period  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Chairman  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  despite  all  due  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  involved  it  has  been  Im- 
practicable to  reach  a  decision  within  18 
months  and  that  the  public  interest  require 
continuation  of  that  agency's  proceedings 
for  a  longer  period. 

(6)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  within 
the  Commission  a  responsible  official  to  pro- 
vide prospective  applicants,  citizen  groups, 
and  members  of  the  general  public  informa- 
tion on  potential  bulk  power  facility  sites 
and  routes,  available  sources  of  technical  as- 
sistance, and  the  status  of  pending  bulk 
power  facility  applications. 

(6)  The  Chairman  shall  encourage  pros- 
pective applicants  for  bulk  power  facilities 
to  contact  the  Conunisslon  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible m  order  that  any  required  Federal  con- 
sideration may  be  expedited. 

(7)  The  Chairman  shall  periodically  re- 
view the  processing  of  bulk  power  facility 
applications  at  the  State  and  area  level  and, 
where  appropriate  and  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  law,  suggest  pos- 
Blble  procedures  for  consolidating  State, 
area,  and  Federal  proceedings  with  a  view 
to  reducing  duplication  of  effort  and  expedit- 
ing the  overall  review  and  consideration 
process. 

(c)  The  duties  of  the  lead  agency  with 
regard  to  each  application  for  a  bulk  power 
facility  shall  be  to — 

(1)  notify  the  applicant  and  the  Chair- 
man of  those  Federal  agencies  possessing 
statutory  authority  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed facility; 

(2)  distribute  promptly  copies  of  the  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  application  to  thoee 
Federal  agencies  possessing  such  statutory 
authority; 

(3)  determine  within  90  days,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  affected  agencies,  whether 
the  application  for  bulk  power  facilities  is 
complete,  and  so  notify  the  applicant,  the 
Chairman,  and  the  other  affected  agencies; 

(4)  hold,  to  the  extent  practicable  under 
applicable  law.  a  consolidated  public  hearing 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  interest  in  or  statutory  duties 
to  hold  public  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  facility; 

(5)  prepare  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  {assessing  such  statutory  au- 
thority, and  circulate,  a  single  environmental 
impact  statement  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  196fl: 

(6)  consider  the  facility  for  approval  under 
Its  existing  statutory  authority  and  notify 
the  Chairman  of  its  decision;  and 

(7)  receive  all  necessary  Federal  determi- 
nations and  notify  the  Chairman  and  the 
applicant  immediately  as  each  such  deter- 
mination is  received. 

(d)  A  complete  application  for  approval 
of  a  proposed  bulk  power  facility  (other 
than  a  facility  owned  or  to  be  owned  by  the 
Federsd  Qovemment)  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Chairman  at  least  18  months  prior  to  the 
planned  date  of  commencement  of  construc- 
tion; except  that  (1)  applications  received 
during  the  period  beginning  June  30,  1976. 
and  ending  January  1, 1978.  shall  be  accepted 
if  the  application,  while  not  received  18 
months  prior  to  planned  date  of  commence- 
ment of  construction,  was  made  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  by  the  applicant,  and 
(2)  if  an  application  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  processed  In  significantly  lees 
time  than  18  months,  the  Chairman,  In  hla 
discretion,  may  waive  the  IS-month  filing 
requirement. 

(e)  Bach  Federal  agency  with  authority  to 
consider  an  application  for  bulk  power  facil- 


ity approval.  Including  the  lead  agency,  ahall 
move  exi>editiously  to  determine  the  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  through  the  exercise 
of  its  full  powers  and  responsibilities,  includ- 
ing the  Issuance  of  any  notice,  and  through 
participation  to  the  extent  possible  In  the 
unified  public  hearings  provided  for  under 
subsection  (c) .  In  addition,  each  agency  shall 
comply  with  any  timetables  or  priorltlea 
which  may  be  established  by  the  Chalrmaxi, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Chairman,  upon  request,  the 
status  of  pending  applications  and  whether 
designated  timetables  and  schedules  will  be 
met.  Where  Federal  environmental  standards 
and  requirements  are  enforced  and  applied 
by  the  States  under  a  program  approved 
by  a  Federal  agency,  such  Federal  agency 
shall  execute  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  authority  it  retains  under  applicable 
statutes  or  regulations.  For  the  purposes  ol 
this  section,  the  approval  to  be  sought  from 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  facilities  shall  be  the  con- 
struction permit  or  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  provided  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Within  the  established 
timetables,  and  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  its  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion determined  to  be  complete  (unless 
otherwise  required  by  statute  or  Judicial  de- 
cision), each  agency  shall  render  a  decision. 
The  lead  agency  shall  also  render  a  decision 
within  established  timetables  and  within 
18  months  after  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion that  an  application  is  complete,  exo^t 
that  any  agency  may  petition  the  ChalnuAn 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (4)  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  beyond  the  18-month  period. 
The  Chairman  may  grant  such  extension  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  (4) . 

(f)  Effective  Jtme  30,  1977,  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  a  bulk  power  facil- 
ity which  requires  approval  by  a  Federal 
agency  (other  than  a  bulk  power  facility 
owned  or  to  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) shall  proceed  only  11  the  appli- 
cant for  such  facility  has,  piirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  been  notified  by 
the  lead  agency  that  necessary  Federal  ap- 
provals have  been  obtained. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  In- 
terpreted to  expand  or  extend  Federal  re- 
view or  approval  authority  to  a  b\ilk  power 
facility  or  part  thereof  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  Federal  law. 

SXTMMART    or    ELECTRIC    UTTLITT 

COOROINATIOK    ACT 

TrrliX    I CEN^iAI.    PROVISIONS 

Title  I  provides  a  statement  of  findings,  a 
statement  of  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  de- 
fines the  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

TITLC  n — ^ECONOMIC  RXOUUtTION   Of  BULK 
POWER    SUPPLY 

Electric  utilities  subject  to  Federal  Power 
CommlBBlon  Jurisdiction  are  required  to  make 
new,  expanded  and  retired  generating  and 
transmission  capacity  available  to  other  util- 
ities on  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  non-discrimi- 
natory basis.  In  addition,  the  utilities  can  be 
reqiilred  to  provide  other  utilities  access  to 
existing  transmission  capacity  for  purposes 
of  wheeling,  displacement  and  similar  trans- 
actions. 

Wholesale  suppliers  of  electric  power  who 
are  subject  to  PPC  Jurisdiction  are  required, 
in  the  case  of  an  anticipated  shortage  of  elec- 
tric power,  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  their 
wholesale  and  retail  customers  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner. 

Electric  utilities  subject  to  FPC  Jurisdic- 
tion are  prohibited  from  having  more  than 
one  rate  increase  application  pending  simul- 
taneously. Fuel  adjustment  clausee  are  also 
limited  to  operation  under  certain  conditions. 
These  utilities  are  also  prohibited  from  In- 
cluding construction  work  in  progress  In  the 
rate  base. 
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'An  Office  of  Public  Counsel  is  establlAed 
In  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  repre- 
sent consumer  Interests  before  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Office  would  also  administer  an 
Intervenor  fund  for  purposes  of  consiuner 
representation. 

The  Commlasion  is  directed  to  establish 
utility  eqiilpment  and  system  reliability 
standards,  and  to  require  utilities  to  submit 
quality  control  programs  designed  to  assure 
equipment  and  system  reliability. 

TITLE     in — COORDINATION     OF     PLANNING     AND 
SITING   OP   BULK    POWER    FACILITIES 

Electric  utilities  are  required  annually  to 
prepare  long-range  plans  for  their  bulk  power 
supply  facilities,  construction  of  which  will 
commence  during  the  ensuing  ten  years. 
Tentative  sites  lor  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities must  be  identified  in  the  plan,  within 
four  years  before  commencement  of  construc- 
tion. The  plan  must  be  filed  with  appropri- 
ate regulatory  authorities  and  must  be  made 
available  to  the  public.  Area  planning  coun- 
cils (consisting  of  representatives  of  State 
Ck>vernors  and  regulatory  authorities,  and 
bulk  power  suppliers  In  the  area  for  which 
the  council  is  established)  must  review  the 
plans  filed  with  them  and  prepare  area-wide 
plans  which  are  based  on  the  plans  submitted 
by  the  uLllities.  Coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
cedures for  approving  new  bulk  power  facili- 
ties is  required. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis 
TiTUf  I — general  provisions 

Section  101  sets  forth  the  findings  of  fact 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress. 

Section  102  declares  the  purposes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  Act. 

Section  103  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
Act. 

TITLE  n — ^irCONOBCIC  REGULATION   OF  BULK 
POWER   SUPPLY 

Sections  201  through  208  ol  this  Title 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  In  various 
ways. 

Sections  201  through  203  amend  Section 
302  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Section  201  al- 
lows the  Federal  Power  Commission,  by  order, 
to  grant  access  to  any  public  utility  to  new. 
Increased  or  retired  bulk  power  facilities  for 
the  generation  or  transmission  of  electric 
energy.  Such  access  to  a  bulk  power  supply 
would  be  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission. 

Section  202  grants  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission to  order  a  utility  possessing  trans- 
mission facilities  to  make  those  transmission 
facilities  available  to  another  utility  for  that 
purpose,  to  wheel  electric  energy  on  behalf 
of  another  utility,  and  to  enter  Into  pooling 
and  coordination  agreements  with  affected 
utilities,  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  CommlBslon. 

Section  203  requires  that  all  retail  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  be  treated  equally 
in  the  event  of  a  shortage.  Such  equality  of 
treatment  would  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  the  retail  consumer  buys  his  elec- 
tric energy  directly  from  the  generating  util- 
ity, or  buys  It  Indirectly,  through  a  utility 
that  purchases  the  energy  at  wholesale  and 
only  acts  as  a  distributor. 

Sections  204  through  207  amend  section 
205  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Section  204 
prohibits  "pancaking"  of  applications  for  In- 
creases in  wholesale  rates  for  electric  energy, 
by  requiring  final  determination  of  any 
pending  application  before  a  utility  is  per- 
mitted to  file  a  new  application.  "Pancaking" 
of  applications  lor  rate  increases  is  the  proc- 
esses of  filing  successive  applications  at  rela- 
tively brief  Intervals,  resulting  in  two  or 
more  applications  pending  at  the  same  time. 

Section  206  establishes  rules  applicable  to 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  in  rate  schedules  lor 
the  wholesale  purchase  of  electric  energy. 
Section  205  also  requires  the  Commission  to 


reriew  annually  the  foel  purchasing  prac- 
tices of  utilities  employing  such  fuel  adjust- 
ment clauses,  and  empowers  the  Commis- 
sion to  Issue  orders  to  correct  any  abuses. 

Section  206  prohibits  the  incliision  ol  con- 
struction work  in  progress  in  the  rate  base 
for  wholesale  rate  schedules  for  electric 
energy. 

Section  207  prohibits  unfair  methods  of 
competition  by  public  utlllUes.  and  grants 
the  Commission  authority  to  issue  orders  as 
necessary  to  eliminate  them. 

Section  208  amends  Section  307  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  by  establishing  an  In- 
dependent Office  of  Public  Counsel  within 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  counsel 
will  represent  public  and  consumer  inter- 
ests not  otherwise  represented  before  the 
Comntission.  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel 
is  also  authorized  to  award  lees  and  coets 
to  persons  who  appear  belore  the  Commis- 
sion and  represent  interests  not  otherwise 
adequately  r^resented  due  to  lack  ol  funds. 

Section  209  requires  the  Commission  to 
consult  with  State  regulatory  authorities 
and.  within  six  months,  prescribe  rules  to 
ensure  the  reliability  ol  the  supply  ol  elec- 
tric energy  and  ol  lacilltles  to  generate  and 
transmit  electric  energy.  Electric  utilities 
are  requind  to  apply  these  rules  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  quality  control  pro- 
grams to  achieve  these  same  goals.  The  Oom- 
mlsslon reviews  each  program  and  may  re- 
quire a  utility  to  amend,  improve  or  revise 
it  as  appropriate.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  establish  standards  relative 
to  sampling  and  testing  of  equipment,  per- 
formance warranties,  the  measiuv  of  dam- 
ages, and  exclusion  from  coverage  by  this 
title  of  those  utilities  which  sell  200  million 
or  less  kUowatt-hours  of  electric  energy 
annually. 

Section  210  requires  the  Commission  to 
consult  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and,  within  two  years,  complete  a  study  to 
determine  whether  Increased  competition  in 
the  electric  utility  industry  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  and,  11  so,  the  means  to  loster 
6uch  increased  competition,  "nils  section 
details  a  niunber  of  specific  Issues  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  study,  and  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation not  to  exceed  2  million  dollars 
per  year  to  conduct  the  study.  Section  210 
also  requires  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  economic  and  legal  aspects  of 
individual  systems  for  generating  electricity 
near  the  site  of  consumption,  not  for  resale, 
and  which  utilize  the  waste  heat  produced 
In  the  generation  process.  The  Commlslson 
must  report  to  Congress  within  one  year.  An 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $100,000  Is 
authorized  for  the  study. 

Section  211  declares  that  nothing  In  this 
title  (n)  relieves  any  person  or  public  utility 
from  the  operation  or  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  restricts  the  authority  of 
the  Conunisslon  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  regulate  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. 

TITLE     in — COORDINATION     C*     PLANNTNC     AND 
SITING   OP  BULK  POWER  FACILITIES 

Section  301  provides  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning by  electric  utilities  within  geographic 
areas  to  be  established  by  the  Commission. 
In  establishing  the  areas,  which  may  be  com- 
posed of  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  states, 
the  Commission  Is  to  consider  existing  pools 
of  bulk  power  suppliers  having  Interconnect- 
ing transmission  facilities.  Within  each 
planning  area,  each  electric  utility  Is  required 
to  prepare  annually  a  long-range  plan  de- 
tailing the  general  size  and  type  of  each  bulk 
power  facility,  construction  of  which  Is  to 
commence  within  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
the  specific  location  ol  any  laclllty  con- 
struction ol  which  Is  to  commence  within 
the  succeeding  lour  years,  the  efforts  to 
involve  environmental  protection  and  land- 
use  planning  agencies,  and  the  actual  as- 
sumptions and  supporting  data   (Including 


lorecaste  of  electric  energy  deinaads  to  be 
served  by  the  utility)  upon  which  the  o(mi- 
structlon  plans  are  baaed. 

The  plan  of  each  utility  Is  then  filed  with 
an  area  planning  council  composed  ol  repre- 
sentatives ol  the  regulatory  authority  of 
each  affected  State,  ol  the  governor  ol  each 
affected  State,  ol  the  bulk  power  suppliers  in 
each  affected  State,  and  ol  each  Federal 
agency  which  <q>erate8  as  an  electric  utility 
within  the  area.  The  area  planning  councU 
coordinates  the  plans  and  flies  at  least  bi- 
annually  with  the  Commission  an  area-wide 
plan,  wliich  includes  an  explanation  ol  the 
efforts  ol  the  area  planning  council  to 
coordinate  the  plans  and  operatKms  ol  the 
various  electric  utilities  within  the  planning 
area.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  reviews 
the  area  plans  and  prepares  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  national  planning  lor  bulk 
power  lacilltles.  Copies  ol  all  plans  are  to  be 
available  at  the  cost  of  reproduction  to 
interested  persons. 

Section  302  establishes  a  slmplifled  vaA 
coordinated  system  for  consideration  by  led* 
era!  agencies  of  applications  lor  siting  of  bulk 
power  lacilltles.  No  change  is  made  m  the 
existing  review  authority  at  Jurisdiction  ol 
any  lederal  agency,  but  only  In  the  propwlng 
ol  the  applications.  A  single  application  form 
is  to  be  developed,  i4>plicable  to  all  lederal 
reviewing  agencies,  and  composed  of  Insert- 
able  portions  as  appropriate  lor  the  varioxis 
agencies.  Consideration  occurs  under  super- 
vision by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  who  appoints  a  lead  agency  for 
each  application.  The  lead  agency  Menttfies 
all  other  agencies  having  review  axitlmrlty 
over  the  particular  application,  and  sends 
copies  of  the  application  to  those  ottter 
agencies.  The  Chairman  ol  the  Commiasloii 
then  consults  with  those  agencies  and  estab- 
lishes Impropriate  priorities  and  timetables 
for  completion  of  their  review  processes.  The 
lead  agency  coordinates  public  hearings.  In- 
cluding (whenever  possible)  Joint  hearings 
with  State  and  local  authorities  having  simi- 
lar review  responsibilities.  A  sln^  mvlnm- 
mental  Impact  statement  Is  required,  with 
all  affected  federal  agencies  involved  In 
preparation  ol  the  statement.  Following  re- 
ceipt of  a  completed  application,  each  re- 
viewing federal  agency  has  a  wiiTimnTin  of 
18  months  within  which  to  reach  Its  de- 
cision on  the  application.  Commenoemmt  of 
construction  of  a  bulk  power  facility  may 
not  occur  after  Jime  30,  1977,  until  the  lesd 
agency  notifies  the  applicant  that  all  neces- 
sary federal  approvals  have  been  obtained. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  is  to  be  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform 
and  RegiUatory  Improvement  Act  is  an 
approach  to  a  problem  that  defies  simple 
solutions,  yet  this  approach  avoids  com- 
plex new  regulation  at  the  Federal  level. 
It  maintains  and  strengthens  the  State 
role  whOe  providing  a  set  of  minimum 
standards  or  considerations  that  must  be 
wound  into  the  regulatory  process  at  the 
State  level.  These  considerations  include 
treatment  of  "lifeline  rates"  where  prac- 
ticable, load  management  techniques, 
where  cost-effective,  fuel  acquisition 
methods  and  fuel  adjustment  claoses, 
utility  operating  expenses,  billing  in- 
formation disclosures,  and  evidentiaiy 
hearing  procedures.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes grants  to  the  States  for  beefing  up 
their  regulatory  agencies  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  capabilities  necessary  to  at^ieve 
the  objectives  of  this  reform. 

Tlie  bill  has  gone  through  several 
drafts  and  by  no  means  has  its  develop- 
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ment  ended.  I  expect 
provide  giist  for 
the  mill.  There  are, 
I  believe  need 
open  up  the  process 
Is  long  past  time  we 
Islatlon  on  the  books. 


jubllc  hearings  will 

andther  turn  through 

e  'en  now,  parts  that 

tightening,  but  it  is  time  to 

the  public.  And  It 

this  kind  of  leg- 


t) 


bad 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiLLiAJis,  Mr.  Statpord, 
Mr.  MONDAL!:,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Cu  iTis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mi.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  an  d  Mr.  Young)  : 

Res.  188.  A  Joint  resolution  au- 


tlon  Act  of  1973 

2  additional  years. 

provides  services 

dlvlduals  to  lead 


^portimlty  for  the 
itroductng  a  Joint 

^e  and  request  the 
roclamation  deslg- 
■ly  16,  1976  as  Na- 

I  Awareness  Week, 
sizes  our  commit- 


thorlzlng  the  Preside  at  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  16, 1976,  as  National  Handi- 
capped Awareness  We  ek. 

NATTONAI.    HANDICAPPED    AWARENESS    WEEK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr-  President,  recent 
legislative  action,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  rehabilitation, 
demonstrates  the  Iiitense  interest  of 
Congress  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
handicapped  citizens.  The  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Chfdren  Act  of  1975, 
signed  into  law  by  thfe  President  on  No- 
vember 29,  1975,  estaplishes  the  right  of 
all  handicapped  children  to  a  public  edu 
cation.  The  Rehabili 
has  been  extended  f  o: 
This  Important  progr; 
to  help  handicapped 
productive.  Independent  lives. 

As  a  part  of  this  opntlnuing  effort  to 
provide  Increased  o 
handicapped,  I  am 
resolution  to  author: 
President  to  issue  a 
natlng  the  week  of 
tional  Handicapped 
This  measure  emphi 
ment  to  the  handicajiiped  by  supporting 
National  Handicapped  Awareness  Week. 
The  National  Easteij  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  aftd  Adxilts  and  the 
National  Paraplegia  I*oundation,  two  or- 
ganizations that  ha\fe  long  worked  on 
behalf  of  the  handioapped,  are  Jointly 
sponsoring  National  Handicapped 
Awareness  Week. 

This  vital  segmenti  of  our  population 
should  be  recognlzeq  for  its  contribu- 
tions to  society.  Th^se  persons  should 
be  accorded  full  opportunities  to  live  free 
of  barriers  which  mf y  adversely  siffect 
their  ability  to  achieve  economic,  social, 
and  personal  potential. 

Mr.  President,  sinatcys  Williams, 
Stafford,  Mondale,  Jjivits,  Pell,  Curtis, 
Dole,  Griffin,  Humphrey,  Ribicoff,  and 
Young  join  In  cospo; 
olution.  It  will.  I  be: 
able  action. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr 
tor  from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  co-sponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Randolph,  a  Joiit  resolution  pro- 
claimtng  the  week  of  May  16,  1976,  as 
"National  Handicapped  Awareness 
Week."  CAxr  handicapped  citizens  are 
sizable  in  number,  often  overlooked  and 
rarely  given  the  recogpitlon  they  deserve. 

Persons  with  hancficaps  have  unique 
problems  which  the  p|iysically  and  men- 
tally abled  person  has  trouble  under- 
standing. But  many  ()f  the  handicapped 
have  even  more  diffic^ty  in  imderstand- 
ing  and  adjusting  to  their  own  impedi- 
ment. Resentment,  liick  of  acceptance, 


orship  of  this  res- 
ve,  receive  f avor- 

sident,  the  Sena- 


and  a  feeling  of  futility  complicate  the 
situation,  and  often  prove  more  disabling 
than  the  handicap  Itself.  For  these  per- 
sons, national  attention  Is  needed  to  em- 
phasize the  positive  possibilities  which 
do  exist  for  the  handicapped. 

Many  handicapped  persons  have 
found  the  courage  to  pursue  dreams,  un- 
daunted and  undetained  by  their  handi- 
cap. For  these  persons,  national  atten- 
tion is  merited  as  a  way  to  recognize 
their  courage  and  their  determination. 
A  National  Handicapped  Awareness 
Week  would  help  to  make  all  Americans, 
the  handicapped  and  the  nonhandi- 
capped  alike,  mindful  of  the  problems 
encountered,  and  of  the  pinnacles 
achieved  by  the  handicapped. 

Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can custom  of  encouraging  and  com- 
mending persons  with  special  problems, 
I  urge  that  the  week  of  May  16,  1976,  be 
designated  as  National  Handicapped 
Awareness  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILU5 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2936.  a 
bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  appropri- 
ate participation  by  optometrists  in  the 
peer  review  and  related  activities  auth- 
orized imder  such  part. 

S.    3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  3036, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  under 
the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors. 

S.    3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  Community  Action  Agencies. 

S.    3209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3209,  the  Coal  Substitution  Incentive  Act 
of  1976. 

B.   3227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  coBponsors 
of  S.  3227,  the  Solar  Energy  Act  of  1976. 

S.    3270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  3270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  certain 
fish  netting  and  fish  nets. 

SENATE   CONCintBENT   SESOLUnON    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 


current Resolution  105,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  saise  of  the 
Congress  regarding  democracy  In  Italy 
and  participation  by  Italy  in  the  North 
Atiantic  Treaty  Organization. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— S.  3219 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1596 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prm-TP 
A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Symincton, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Stone)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposal  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3219)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1597 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  3219),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1598   THBOVGH    1600 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  East- 
land) submitted  three  amendments  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3219) ,  supra. 

CLEAN  AIB  OB  ANTISEPTIC  ISOLATION? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  been  considering 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  since 
Jime  17,  1975.  They  have  held  numerous 
markup  sessions  and  have  taken  over  60 
recorded  votes.  The  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  diligence  and  perse- 
verance In  preparing  these  amendments 
for  floor  consideration.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  long  and  have  at- 
tempted to  prepare  a  bill  that  will  have 
general  acceptance  by  the  States.  I  have 
been  pleased  by  the  responsiveness  of  the 
committee  to  numerous  requests  and 
suggestions  made  by  those  of  us  with 
much  at  stake  in  the  final  scope  of  these 
amendments.  They  have  shown  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider alternatives  that  has  been  refresh- 
ing and  satisfying.  For  all  these  reasons 
I  commend  them. 

THE   NATtTBE   AND   SCOPE   OF  THE   NON- 
DETEHIORATION   SECTION 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  and  com- 
mittee report  shows  the  importance  to 
the  bill  of  the  nondeterioration  section 
of  the  amendments.  On  March  10  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  this  section 
might  not  present  a  balanced  approach 
to  competing  national  priorities  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  versus  necessary 
future  economic  development.  The  sec- 
tion requires  the  classification  of  areas 
of  the  Nation  having  air  quality  laetter 
than  required  imder  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  so  as  to  restrict 
development  in  such  areas.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  set  maximum  levels  of  certain 
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pollutants  and  are  intended  to  protect 
against  Impingements  upon  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  indirect 
effects  such  as  crop  damage. 

The  committee's  new  amendments  go 
considerably  beyond  existing  law.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  would  classify  areas  hav- 
ing air  quality  better  than  the  national 
ambient  standards  as  either  class  I,  in 
which  practically  no  development  would 
be  allowed,  or  class  n  in  which  limited 
development  would  be  permitted  until  a 
^)eclfied  level  of  air  quality  is  reached, 
and  would  thereafter  prohibit  any  fur- 
ther development.  Such  a  policy  may 
well  be  necessary  to  protect  certain  parks 
and  retreats  that  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  more  spiritual  and  aesthetic  pur- 
suits of  mankind.  As  a  major  advocate 
of  the  creation  of  three  of  these  dedi- 
cated park  areas,  I  share  the  committee's 
concern  for  their  protection.  However, 
such  an  Important  Issue  deserves  more 
than  an  eight  page  discussion  In  a  com- 
mittee report. 

Nondeterioration  has  not  been  widely 
enough  discussed  or  debated,  sind  it  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  legislative 
hearings.  To  be  sure,  the  committee  has 
debated  the  Issue  eactenslvely,  but  those 
who  will  be  Impacted  the  most,  the  States 
and  local  governmental  units,  have  not 
been  adequately  considered  or  consulted. 
For  most  of  us,  the  eight  pages  of  the 
committee  report  must  serve  as  the  only 
point  of  focus.  That  concerns  me,  for 
this  section  of  the  report  is  rather 
cursory  and  seems  to  attempt  to  justify 
the  committee's  conclusions  rather  than 
to  explain  them  or  state  the  alternatives. 

THE  IMPACT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
OF  THE  NONDETERIORATIOV  t^LICT 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  competing  per- 
sons and  institutions  regarding  the  non- 
deterioration  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  am  sure  that  this  Is  also  the 
case  for  most  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. To  put  It  very  mildly,  these  local 
governments  are  concerned—deeply  con- 
cerned. 

Section  6  would  have  a  much  more 
severe  Impact  on  some  States  than  on 
others.  This  is  especially  true  for  States 
like  Utah,  which  Is  now  experiencing 
strong  Industrial  expansion,  much  of  It 
related  to  the  production  of  energy  In 
compliance  wltii  our  national  goal  of 
energy  independence.  Are  our  Western 
States  and  energy  resource  States  to  be 
held  to  present  levels  of  expansion?  C&n 
the  Congress  discriminate  so  unfairly? 

Although  a  study  has  been  made  of  the 
effects  of  nondeterioration  on  some 
States  and  on  some  Industries — electric 
power  industry — no  comprehensive  study 
has  yet  been  completed,  or  to  my  knowl- 
edge, even  undertaken,  to  Identify  its 
effects  on  other  States  and  other  Indus- 
tries. TTie  local  governments  are  Justifi- 
ably concerned.  What  will  be  the  loss  of 
employment,  loss  of  energy  resources  and 
loss  of  tax  revenues?  On  April  1,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  several  communications 
which  he  had  received  in  response  to  his 
requests  6f  several  Federal  agencies  as 
to  the  effect  of  these  amendments.  After 
conslderlhg  the  reports  of  these  Federal 


agencies.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  what  the  long-range 
effects  will  be. 


CAN  NONDETESIOHATION  BE  EFFECTIVELT 
ADMlNlUl'ttEor 

These  provisions  are  being  proposed 
before  an  analysis  of  their  econ(Mnic  ^- 
fect,  whldi  Is  likely  to  be  highly  sig- 
nificant, has  taken  place.  Tlie  economic 
impact  cannot  be  known  at  present,  be- 
cause the  areas  of  the  States  which  pres- 
entiy  meet  or  fail  to  meet  the  present 
F^eral  health  and  welfare  standards 
have  not  yet  been  fully  identified.  In  ad- 
dition, the  manner  in  which  State 
agencies  will  be  allowed  to  define  those 
areas — that  is  by  county,  by  metro- 
poUtan  areas,  by  computer  modelling  of 
existing  major  sources  of  pollution,  and 
so  forth — ^Is  left  open  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  determination  of  this  criti- 
cal question  has  thus  been  left  to  the 
courts.  It  seems  highly  Inapprt^Jrlate  to 
enact  major  legislation  of  this  kind 
without  actually  knowing  the  areas  which 
will  be  affected  and  the  economic  Im- 
pact which  the  legislaticoi  will  have.  This 
is  especially  so  when  the  limits  being  set 
are  more  stringent  thsm  those  required 
to  meet  already  existing  health  and  wel- 
fare clean  air  standards  and  when  it 
seems  safe  to  assimie  that  the  economic 
imptict  will  be  highly  significant. 

The  fact  is  that  the  technology  neces- 
sary to  determine  with  reasonable  pre- 
cision whether  the  proposed  allowable 
nondeterioration  Increments  are  or  will 
be  met  is  not  presentiy  available.  In  addi- 
tion, variations  In  mind  and  weather  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States 
make  devel(H)ment  of  such  technology  in 
the  near  future  somewhat  questionable. 
The  recent  statement  by  Dr.  John  Knel- 
son,  EPA's  laboratory,  that  "We  are  mak- 
ing multibillion  dollar  decisions  about 
controlling  air  pollution  on  a  25  cent  data 
base,"  only  confirms  an  existing  concern 
about  our  technical  capabilities  in  this 
area.  Before  these  provisions  are  enacted, 
the  EPA's  technical  capabilities  to  tm- 
plemoit  and  administer  it  appropriately 
should  be  confirmed. 

THE  N^ED  FOR  BALANCING  OF  COMPETINO 
INTERESTS 

In  a  recent  article  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns  In  the  Center  magazine,  de- 
mocracy is  described  as  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  people  rule  and  are  In 
turn  ruled  by  consideration  of  the  "good 
life"  for  the  whole.  The  aim  of  any  de- 
mocracy must  be  the  common  good  en- 
joyed as  a  result  of  membership  in  the 
community.  The  exact  opposite  of  de- 
mocracy Is  government  by  pressure 
groups,  imder  which  special  interests,  by 
deals  and/or  propaganda,  endea;vor  to 
exploit  the  community  for  their  own  par- 
ticularized benefit.  Hutchlns  cites  as  an 
example  the  proposition  that  everyone 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  live  In  a  de- 
cent home.  Similarly,  everyone  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  live  In  a  decent  environ- 
ment in  order  to  iH-ovlde  homes  and  he 
who  would  preserve  the  environment  by 
refusing  to  provide  homes  Is  equally  per- 
verse, for  the  common  good  requires  both. 

To  a  very  real  extent,  the  Congress  is 
now  faced  with  deciding  either  between 
these  competing  alternatives  of  self-in- 


terest, or  else  In  deciding  to  r^use  to 
make  the  alternatives  mutually  exclusive 
and  in  seeking  some  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion between  them  for  the  coaunon  good. 
When  Congress  decides  what  degree  oif 
"harshness"  to  enact  In  this  area  of  dean 
air  legislaticm.  it  is  asking  the  question. 
"What  is  the  common  good?" 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  American  way  of  life  Is  more  a 
matter  of  quahty  than  quantity.  We  are 
gluttons  for  the  most  part,  constunlng  an 
inordinate  amount  of  the  wwld's  goods 
and  services  for  the  purpose  of  maintain  - 
Ing  a  lifestyle  of  often  questionable  rde- 
vance  and  validity.  ConservaUcHiists  have 
predicted,  for  example,  that  we  could  re- 
duce our  consimipytion  of  energy  by  25 
percent  without  any  significant  impact 
upcHi  our  standard  of  hving.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can  conserve,  we  should 
conserve.  Our  quality  of  life  need  not  be 
adverstiy  affected  by  that  ccnservatlon. 

There  Is,  however,  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  and  fairness  requires  that  it  receive 
equal  attention.  Our  society  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  goods,  services,  and  free 
time  that  make  it  qualitatively  the  envy 
of  the  entire  world,  t>ecause  we  have  not 
been  afraid  to  develop  all  our  native  and 
natural  resources  to  their  maximum  po- 
tential. We  are  envied  not  entirely  for 
our  pollticsil  Institutions.  Our  technology 
and  standard  of  living  are  aJso  perceived 
as  worth  Imitathig.  We  have  not  shied 
away  from  new  techncdogies  and  new 
ways  of  doing  things.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  may  require  quality  control  and 
regulation  of  the  products  of  our  indus- 
tries, we  have  retained  that  faith  that 
suggests  that  no  problem  is  Insurmount- 
able and  no  crisis  unsolvable,  and  that 
given  the  need,  the  time,  and  the  money, 
most  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 

Our  concerns  for  the  environment 
must  be  basic  and  long  lasting.  However, 
environmental  concerns  of  the  Congress 
have  matured  to  the  point  \^ere  It  is 
now  Imperative  to  welsh  the  indirect  ef- 
fects of  our  ixdlcles  of  preservation  and 
protection  against  competing  national 
Interests  and  priorities.  We  must  have 
clean  air  to  breathe,  and  we  must  protect 
crops  and  wildlife  from  hann.  To  some 
extent,  however,  protecting  against  the 
last  Increments  of  air  pollution,  must  be 
considered  a  luxury  when  compared  with 
possible  adverse  effects  on  required  eco- 
nomic development,  expansion  of  em- 
ployment, and  devdopment  of  energy  re- 
sources. When  pollution  control  bec«nes 
an  end  In  Itself,  rather  than  a  means  to 
the  end — that  of  contributing  to  the 
"good  life"  for  the  community — then  per- 
haps it  has  gone  too  far. 

Further  cutbacks  in  energy  self-sufB- 
clency,  for  example,  begin  to  cost  Jobs, 
begin  to  cut  down  on  social  mobility,  and 
begin  to  introduce  an  element  of  imcer- 
talnty  Into  an  otherwise  dynamic  and 
progressive  economy.  Investment  deci- 
sions that  should  be  made  are  now 
avoided.  Improvements  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  those 
on  fixed  Incomes  are  necessarily  avoided. 
Further  Improvements  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor  are  curtailed  with  the  un- 
happy result  that  more  human  effort  is 
required  for  the  same  quantity  of  out- 
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have  been  put  to 

charitable  use, 

maintenance  of 


too  real  and  all 


put.  Time  which  would 
community,  religious  c^ 
is  Instead  required  f  oi 
present  production  scqedules.  In  short, 
the  economy  is  operatkig  on  a  fraction 
of  its  potentiaL  In  such  i 
suffer — and  not  just  quantitatively.  Es- 
pecially in  the  middle  ind  lower  income 
brackets  the  effect  is  a] 
too  qualitative. 

And  so.  even  assumiiig  some  real,  de- 
monstratable  pollutioiL  the  question 
must  still  be  asked  wh^er,  on  balance, 
the  industrial  expansibn  is  worth  the 
pollution  to  the  environment.  And  If 
there  Is  doubtful  effecfl  on  the  environ- 
ment, then  the  argum^t  becomes  con- 
siderably stronger  to  1  allow  necessary 
development. 

We  have  all  read  thfe  disquieting  ac- 
counts recently  of  abuies  in  the  EPA's 
meas\u1ng  and  Interpreting  of  data  re- 
garding the  effects  of  jpollution  on  the 
environment.  At  least  oae  EPA  employee. 
Dr.  Pinklea,  is  chargfed  with  having 
manufactured  information  to  relate  sul- 
fur concentrations  to  th( !  death  of  a  niun- 
ber  of  individuals.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  EPA  standards  are  wrong,  but  imtll 
we  know  what  facts  they  base  these 
standards  on.  we  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
make  any  intelligent  as|essment  of  their 
programs. 

Even  the  Public  Woi 
reporting  the  bill  expr^ 
ervation,  perhaps  unin 
the  adequacy  and  ut 
posed  standards.  Quoting  from  the  rejjort 
of  the  committee: 


that   given   the 
diffusion  model- 
opinion  regard- 
In  the  modeling 
between  Indus- 
and     government 
of  the  spe- 
llon)  required  un- 
about  the 
requirements,  It 
in  ongoing  review 


In    any 
second,   serious 


The  Committee  believes 
current  state  of  the  art  of 
Ing.  the  wide  differences  ol 
ing  the  assumptions  usee 
process,   the  disagreement  s 
try,     environmentalists, 
agencies  regarding  Implications 
clflc  Increments  (of  pollu 
der  this  Act,  and  the  predictions 
economic  impact  of  thesd 
would  be  useful  to  have 
of  this  process. 

By  the  committee's  cwn  words,  there 
is:  First,  a  lack  of  concensus  about  our 
ability  to  measure  polliitaiit  levels  from 
various  industrial  concerns, 
meaningful  way;  and 
doubt  about  the  effect^  of  tiiose  levels 
of  pollution  upon  healh,  welfare,  and 
more  aesthetic  concens.  To  be  sure 
something  happens,  an!  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  Is  in  a  del- 
eterious direction  for  ihose  subject  to 
it,  but  as  for  specifics  a^  to  what  degree 
of  harm  or  what  magnitude  of  concern 
to  expect,  there  Is  a  rather  embarrassing 
void.  And  yet  we  are  b^g  asked  to  ef- 
fectively curtail  much  ot  our  general  in- 
dustrial output,  and  most  of  our  new 
energy  development  on  the  basis  of  these 
perceived  but  illusive  haiards. 

I  can  only  conclude  ^at  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country 
develop  more  precislcm  lii  our  measuring, 
monitoring,  and  interpretative  capabil- 
ity, before  we  Impose  th  e  results  of  that 
capability  on  an  Industi  lal  sector  strug- 
gling to  overcome  some  very  serious  ef- 
fects of  our  recent  rec<sslon  and  long- 


Committee  In 
issed  severe  res- 
ntlonaUy,  about 
;y  of  their  pro- 


term  energy  shortage. 


should  not  be  viewed  as  i  in  obstructionist 


This  conclusion 


policy  to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  for  I  fully  support  that  intent. 
I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  kiiow  what 
we  are  doing  before  we  do  it. 

Before  we  act  on  tills  matter,  let  us 
determine  whether  the  policy  of  non- 
deterioration  is  needed,  whether  we  can 
afford  it,  and  if  it  is  really  the  way  to 
allocate  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation.  These  provisions  are  far  too 
important  to  be  acted  upon  liastily.  We 
should  support  a  further  study  of  the 
nondegradatlon  concept  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  information  on  which  that 
policy  Is  based.  We  need  to  know  the 
answers  to  a  number  of  questions.  Pbr 
example,  what  land  areas  will  be 
covered?  How  will  the  law  apply  to  those 
States  which  are  currently  experiencing 
or  are  expecting  to  experience  future 
economic  growth?  What  will  the  eco- 
nomic impact  be  in  terms  of  jobs,  incen- 
tives to  build  abroad,  economies  of  scale, 
anticompetitive  effects,  costs  of  con- 
struction delays,  et  cetera?  What  are  the 
health  and  weKare  hazards  In  light  of 
the  fact  the  proposals  set  restrictions 
which  are  more  Limited  than  those  im- 
posed by  the  present  national  health  or 
welfare  standards?  What  are  our  pres- 
ent technical  air  monitoring  capabili- 
ties? Are  they  sufBcient  to  intelligently 
implement  and  administer  legislation  of 
this  sort? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  do  not 
presently  appear  to  be  available.  Yet  they 
form  the  critical  factual  base  necessary 
for  making  the  major  planning  judg- 
ments which  the  nondeterioration  provi- 
sions imply. 

Business,  labor,  city,  and  State  officials, 
economists  and  many  interest  groups  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  analysis 
and  determination  of  this  important 
issue. 

The  amendments  I  submit  today  will 
provide  us  with  the  Information  we  need 
to  make  a  well-considered  decision  on 
tills  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  supporting  these 
amendments.  I  hope  that  over  the  Easter 
recess  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  legislation  and  the  committee 
report  and  attempt  to  assess  its  effects 
on  the  economy  of  their  States.  I  think 
they  will  find,  as  I  have,  that  such  an 
assessment  with  current  Information  Is 
very  difficult  to  make  in  any  but  general 
terms.  A  major  problem  is  that  no  one 
seems  to  know  on  a  county-by-county 
basis  how  specific  areas  would  be  classi- 
fied. It  is  my  intention  to  request  that 
the  EPA  assess  the  possible  impacts  of 
the  nondeterioration  provision  on  my 
home  State  of  Utah,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  do  the  same  for  their  re- 
spective States. 

THE    AMENDMENTS 

I  propose  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
bill.  This  section  presently  amends  the 
existing  Clean  Air  Act  by  establishing  a 
National  Commission  on  Air  Quality.  I 
propose  to  expand  the  mandate  of  the 
Commission  by  requiring  that  It  prepare 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  economic 
and  energy  effects  of  the  proposed  policy 
of  nondegradatlon  and  to  further  con- 


sider the  policy  In  terms  of  its  measur- 
ability  and  interpretative  certainty.  It  is 
my  intention  that  this  report  be  compre- 
hensive. The  report  Is  to  be  prepared 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  No  acticm  Is  to  be  taken  under 
section  6  until  that  report  has  been  pre- 
pared and  until  Congress  has  been  able 
to  adequately  consider  Its  findings.  In 
the  interim,  existing  national  standards 
for  ambient  air  quality  will  remain  In 
effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1598 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  section  6  and  renumbering  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly. 


Amendment  No.  1599 
Section  37  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"Sec.  37.  Section  315(dl,  (redesignated  as 
315(f)  by  the  foregoing  amendment)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  changing  the  reference  to 
'section  (a)  (3) '  to  'section  (a)  (4) ',  by  strik- 
ing everything  after  'March  1.  1977,'  and  by 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  'and  the  results  of 
the  Investigation  and  study  concerning  sec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976'.". 

As  amended  section  815(f)  woiild  provldfl 
as  follows: 

"(f)  A  report,  together  with  any  appropri- 
ate recommendations,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  concerning  section  (a)  (4)  of 
this  section  no  later  than  March  1,  IQTT,  and 
the  results  of  the  investigation  and  study 
concerning  section  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1976.". 

Amendment  No.  1600 
Section  37  Is  hereby  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  subsection  315(b)  as  subsection 
316(d),  redesignating  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly,  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(a),  subsection  (b),  and  subsection  (c)  aa 
follows: 

national  commission  on  air  QtTAIJTT 

Sec.  315.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality  which  shall 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  on — 

(1)  the  effects  of  the  Implementation  of 
any  proposed  or  existing  requirement  on  the 
states  or  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  this 
Act  to  Identify  and  protect  from  significant 
deterioration  of  air  quality,  areas  which  have 
existing  air  quality  better  than  that  specified 
under  current  national  primary  and  second- 
ary standards; 

(2)  the  economic,  technological,  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  achieving  or 
not  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
programs  authorized  by  it; 

(3)  avaUable  alternatives,  including  en- 
forcement mechanisms  to  protect  and  en- 
hance ^he  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  re- 
sources so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
Its  population,  and  to  achieve  the  other  p\ir- 
poses  of  the  Act; 

(4)  the  technological  capability  of  achiev- 
ing and  the  economic,  energy,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  achieving  or  not  achieving 
required  emission  control  levels  for  mobile 
sources  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  (including  the 
research  objective  of  0.4  gram  per  vehlcla 
mile)  In  relation  to  and  independent  of 
regiUatlon  of  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  stationary  sources; 
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(5)  air  poUutants  not  presently  regulated, 
which  pose  or  may  In  the  future  pose  a 
threat  to  public  health  or  pubUc  welfare  and 
options  available  to  regulate  emissions  of 
such  pollutants; 

(6)  the  adequacy  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstrations  being  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  nongovernmental  enti- 
tles to  protect  and  enhance  air  quality;  and 

(7)  the  abUlty  of  (Including  financial  re- 
sources, manpower,  and  statutory  authority) 
Federal,  State,  and  loced  Institutions  to  Im- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Studies  and  Investigations  conducted 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  include — 

(1)  the  effects  of  existing  or  proposed  na- 
tional ambient  air  quaUty  standards  on  em- 
ployment, energy,  and  the  economy  (Includ- 
ing state  and  local),  their  relationship  to 
objective  scientific  and  medical  data  col- 
lected to  determine  their  validity  at  existing 
levels,  as  well  as  their  other  social  and  envi- 
ronmental effects; 

(2)  the  effects  of  any  existing  or  proposed 
policy  of  prohibiting  deterioration  of  air 
quality  In  areas  Identified  as  having  air 
quality  better  than  that  required  under 
existing  or  proposed  national  ambient  stand- 
ards on  employment,  energy,  the  economy 
(Including  state  and  local),  the  relationship 
of  such  policy  to  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  as  weU  as  other  na- 
tional priorities  such  as  economic  growth  and 
national  defense,  and  Its  other  social  and 
environmental  effects. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall,  as  a  part  of  any 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of 
this  section,  specifically  Identify  any  loss  or 
Irretrievable  commitment  of  resoiurces  (tak- 
ing Into  account  economic  feasibility).  In- 
cluding mineral,  agricultural  and  water  re- 
sources, as  well  as  land  surface-use  resources. 


TREATY  OP  FRIENDSHIP  AND 
COOPERATION  .  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN— SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  401 

amendment  no.  leoi 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  401)  expressing  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Spain,  and  related  In- 
struments. 


DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS, 1977— S.  2965 

amendment   no.    1802 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2965)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1977,  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  clvlllajn  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


LONC-KAMGE  CSUISE  MTWSn.E« 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  procurement 
authorization  bill,  S.  2965.  This  amend- 
ment would  disallow  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  long-range  air-  and 
sea-laimched  cruise  missiles  imless  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  It  is 
unlikely  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  prohibit  long-range 
cruise  missiles  and  that  it  is  also  in  the 
national  security  Interest  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  such  missiles. 

Last  week  I  delivered  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  CcHnmit- 
tee  regarding  portions  of  the  fiscal  1977 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
request  wliich  I  feel  deserve  special  at- 
tention as  markup  on  this  bill  b^lns. 
While  I  was  able  to  discuss  in  depth  sev- 
eral serious  questions  regarding  the  B-1 
bomber,  time  did  not  permit  me  to  focus 
on  the  grave  Implications  of  the  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony  on 
cruise  missiles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  vnth  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tbstimont  Submitted  bt  Senator 
Qeorce  McOovekn 

CamSE  MISSILES 

My  concern  about  modem  cruise  mlssUes 
rests  on  different  grounds.  The  B-1  Is  an  In- 
fiated,  wasteftil  program,  but  It  poses  no  par- 
ticular risk.  Highly  accurate,  advanced 
cruise  missUes  are  a  different  matter.  I  be- 
lieve they  threaten  to  discredit  and  then  dis- 
mantle the  mutual  American-Soviet  hope  for 
negotiated  limits  on  nuclear  arms. 

Again,  It  Is  prlmarUy  a  poUtlcal  question. 
We  have  to  decide  whether  It  makes  more 
political  sense  to  exploit  a  temporary  tech- 
nical advantage,  or  to  try  to  avoid,  on  both 
sides,  a  new  system  which  could  llteraUy 
transform  the  Triad  Into  a  centipede,  aU  for 
no  gain  In  the  end. 

The  cruise  mlssUe  Is  not  a  new  concept. 
Indeed,  the  V-1  rocket  used  by  the  Germans 
In  World  War  II  was  essentially  a  cruise 
missile.  We  have  deployed  them  In  the  past, 
and  so  have  the  Soviets. 

What  is  new  Is  the  technology  which  can 
make  the  cruise  mIssUe  a  highly  formidable 
strategic  weapon.  SmaUer  propulsion  sys- 
tems wUl  permit  us  to  buUd  long  range  ver- 
sions— ^up  to  2,000  nautical  miles — ^without 
iislng  excessive  space  and  weight  for  engines 
and  fuel.  But  the  real  breakthroughs  have 
been  In  navigation  and  guidance.  Through 
such  developments  as  microminiaturized 
sensors,  logic  circuits,  and  memory  banks,  we 
can  now  design  a  cruise  mIssUe  which  would 
follow  the  terrain,  correct  Its  own  course 
through  predetermined  checkpoints,  and 
strike  targets  more  accurately  than  our  cvu*- 
rent  ICBMs.  It  would  fly  Just  above  the  ter- 
rain to  avoid  radar  detection,  and  would 
deliver  a  warhead  in  the  200  kUoton  range. 

These  modem  cruise  missiles  can  be  de- 
signed for  launch  from  aircraft,  from  subma- 
rines, from  surface  ships,  and  even  frcHn  land. 
And  while  the  costs  of  dedicated  or  diverted 
launch  platforms  would  be  substantial,  the 
cost  of  the  mlssUes  themselves  would  be  rela- 
tively low. 

Plainly  this  Is,  from  a  purely  military  per- 
spective, an  Intriguing  and  attractive  new 
concept. 

We  are  In  the  early  stages  of  testing  both 
sea  launched  and  air  launched  versions.  TbB 
mUltary  case  Is  most  oompeUlng  for  th»  air 


launched  cruise  mlssUe,  or  AIX7M.  For  "show 
of  force"  purposes,  it  Is  possible,  through 
AIiCMs,  to  have  a  recallable  manned  strategic 
aircraft  which  does  not  have  to  penetrate 
Soviet  airspace  to  deUver  its  we^>ons.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  need  to  buUd  a  high 
performance  aircraft  with  complex  penetra- 
tion aids  designed  to  fly  through  defenses  to 
fljre  short  range  mlssUes  or  drop  gravity 
bombs.  The  Air  Force,  of  cotirse,  would  pre- 
fer to  have  both  the  high  performanoe  air- 
craft and  the  cruise  mlssUe. 

The  mUltary  utUlty  of  the  sea-launched 
version,  or  SLCM  Is  much  less  clear.  Since  It 
would  not  be  carried  by  any  of  the  present 
three  strategic  deUvery  systems,  it  would.  In 
effect.  Involve  adding  an  additional  leg,  or 
legs,  to  the  triad.  But  If  we  placed  some  stra- 
tegic cruise  mlssUes  on  surface  ships  or 
attack  submarines,  we  would  have  to  offload 
other  weapons.  And  since  in  most  cases  the 
normal  operating  areas  of  those  ships  are  out 
of  cruise  mlssUe  range  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  would  have  to  be  diverted  from  their 
regular  missions  In  order  to  make  any  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  our  strategic  force 
totals. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  buQd 
dedicated  latinch  platforms  for  SLCMs — ships 
designed  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, there  Is  scant  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
inexpensive  sea-based  cruise  missile  carrier 
could  be  designed.  And  since  SLCM  would 
only  add  another  load  of  strategic  redun- 
dance, it  would  not  appear  sensible  to  make 
a  new  cruise  missile  carrier  ship  a  shlpbuUd- 
Ing  priority.  So  the  SLiCM  program  is  more 
often  described  as  a  method  of  keeping  aU 
options  open  and  of  hedging  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

Of  coiirse  we  cannot  underestimate  the 
technical  chaUenges,  we  are  some  years  away 
from  buUdlng  an  (^>eratlonal  cnilse  missile  ot 
the  kind  I  have  described.  The  mirumfti 
amounts  In  the  Fiscal  1977  budget — 979  mU- 
llon  for  ALCM  and  $183  million  for  SLCM — 
are  for  a  deliberate  advanced  development 
program.  Engineering  development  has  not 
yet  begun. 

Yet,  again,  we  are  far  enough  along  for 
Congress  to  exercise  its  special  responsibili- 
ties. We  are  at  the  stage,  and  this  Is  one  of 
those  cases.  In  which  the  technical  issues  are 
secondary,  and  in  which  it  Is  vital  to  make 
prompt  and  Informed  judgments  In  areas 
which  are  beyond  the  realm  of  military  ex- 
pertise. 

Regardless  of  how  iisefiU  it  might  appear 
in  a  narrow  military  sense,  I  think  the  cruise 
mlssUe  can  be  a  disaster  in  terms  of  our 
broader  national  security  time. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  know,  the 
decisions  we  make  on  arms  construction  con- 
stitute only  a  part  of  our  quest  for  security. 
Our  forces  do  not  exist  In  a  vacuum;  rather, 
we  plan  from  the  realization  that  our  safety 
Is  Influenced  by  the  relationship  between  our 
arsenals  and  those  of  other  nations,  prin- 
cipally the  Soviet  Union.  It  foUows  that  we 
can  enhance  our  security  not  only  by  build- 
ing arms,  but  by  negotiating  agreements  to 
restrain  them.  Considering  the  costs  and 
risks  associated  with  strategic  arms,  and  the 
vast  arsenals  both  sides  have  already 
amassed.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  In  this 
realm  we  ought  to  place  our  highest  priority 
on  mutual  restraint. 

That  Is  why  I  am  so  concerned  about  the 
cruise  missile  and  its  Implications  for  arms 
control. 

What  success  we  have  had  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  each  side  can  verify  compliance 
through  unUateral  means,  with  sateUlte  re- 
connaissance. Each  side  can  count  the  other 
side's  ICBMs,  SLBMs.  and  bombers.  We  do 
not  have  to  rely  on  good  faith.  We  can  see  for 
ourselves. 

But  If  cruise  missiles  are  developed  and 
deployed,  there  wlU  be  no  reliable  way  to 
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count  them.  Now,  for 
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the  first  time,  we  are 


talking  about  a  systei^  whose  numbers  can 
be  readily  concealed. 

We  are  well  ahead  1^  the  technology.  But 
there  Is  no  reason  to  Relieve  that  condition 
win  last.  Last  Novemb4r,  a  Washington  Star 
correspondent,  Henryi  Bradsher,  reported 
that  the  military  establishment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  applying  pressure  for  a  crash  cruise 
missile  program  there.  jBradsher  wrote: 

"At  a  high  level  inl  the  group  handling 
SALT  for  the  United  skates,  there  is  the  as- 
sumption that  Brezhnejv  would  resist  a  crash 
program  for  cruise  misfeiles. 

"But  what  Kissinger  Ihas  called  stagnation 
in  SALT  might  weake4  Brezhnev's  position. 
His  marshals  coiild  arg:ue  that  no  hold  on 
U.S.  cruise  missiles  is  ^  sight  and  therefore 
the  Soviet  Union  mustj  rush  to  catch  up." 

So  it  may  be  most  mstructive  to  assume 
that  our  lead  is  only  t^porary,  and  to  txirn 
the  arms  control  Issue  laround.  Assume  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  carries  out 
extensive  test  and  trail  ing  exercises  on  both 
ALCMs  and  SLCMs.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  our  satellites  w(uld  certainly  detect 
these  activities.  But  thsre  is  nothing  to  stop 
the  Soviets  from  going  i  ihead.  We  can  ass\ime 
that  it  will  be  no  simple  task  to  persuade 
them  to  forego  doing  what  we  have  already 
done — what  we  are  b(!glnnlng  this  spring. 

Then,  from  the  point  where  they  are  ready 
to  deploy,  we  will  lose  our  ability  to  count 
the  Soviet  strategic  arsdnal. 

We  might  argue  thai  It  would  make  little 
sense  for  them  to  dep  oy  cruise  missiles  in 
large  numbers.  But,  fdr  arms  control  pur- 
poses, the  question  is  not  whether  they 
woxild.  but  whether  thoy  could,  without  be- 
ing caught.  And  the  ^nswer  is  "yes."  And 
if  we  let  that  condition  arise,  I  think  we 
can  bid  a  melancholy  larewell  to  our  hopes 
for  comprehensive  negotiated  limits  on  nu- 
clear arms. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  that  result,  the  time 
to  do  it  is  In  the  crulse|  missile  testing  stage. 
Conslderln<g  the  Impllcitions  for  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  lack  of  any  clear  military  need, 
I  think  the  prudent  co  irse  would  be  to  sus- 
pend our  own  test  prog  ram  at  least  until  we 
determine,  through  S/LT,  if  we  can  avoid 
these  systems  entirely,  on  both  sides. 

The  military  will  resist  this  step.  Indeed, 
the  Washington  Star  report  I  cited  earlier 
noted  that — 

"The  Pentagon  has  flatly  opposed  any 
agreement  which  woul  1  hinder  cruise  mis- 
sile development." 

I  am  not  surprised.  1  ut  this  is  not  a  mili- 
tary Issue.  And  the  Pei  tagon  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  decision.  1  Illltary  managers  are 
appointed  to  maintain  the  armed  forces. 
Civilian  authorities — the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress- -are  elected  to  con- 
sider the  whole  range  cf  matters  which  bear 
on  our  security,  includi  ng  not  only  sufficient 
arms  but  sensible  arms  limitations. 

The  difference  is  dsmonstrated  by  our 
grim  experience  with  ar  other  system — MIRV. 
In  1969  we  were  ahead  in  that  technology 
too.  There  were  attempts  to  postpone  our 
flight  tests  until  a  tota  SALT  ban  had  been 
tried,  but  the  Pentagoi  would  not  hear  of 
it.  We  tested  and  deployed  MIRVs,  and  we 
did  achieve  a  short  t<rm  comparative  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union.  For  what  it's 
worth,  we  now  have  ab<  ut  8900  nuclear  force 
loadings,  and  the  Russians  only  have  3500. 

In  that  case,  by  ml  itary  standards,  the 
military  succeeded.  Bu1  I  think  civilian  au- 
thorities failed.  Now  he  Soviet  Union  is 
deploying  MIRVs,  and  1 ;  is  obvious  that  over 
the  slightly  longer  term  we  would  have  been 
far  better  off  If  we  had  tried  to  avoid  MIRVs 
on  both  sides.  Indeed  some  of  the  same 
people  who  were  so  letermlned  that  we 
should  press  ahead  unlli  iterally  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  complaining  about 
Soviet  throw -weight  a<  vantages  and  main- 
taining that  Soviet  M:  RVs  are  more  dan- 


gerous to  us  than  ours  are  to  them.  And 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  recently  said 
with  some  regret : 

"I  would  say  in  retrospect  that  I  wish  I 
had  thought  through  the  implications  of  a 
MIRVed  world  more  thoughtfully  in  1969  and 
1970  than  I  did." 

I  wish  he  had  done  that  too,  especially 
since  he  is  one  of  the  officials  whose  job  it  is 
to  think  these  things  through. 

Yet  we  are  nonetheless  on  the  threshhold 
now  of  a  still  more  destabilizing  system.  The 
problems  of  inspection  and  verification  are 
obviously  far  worse  than  they  were  with 
MIRV.  And,  like  MIRV,  the  cruise  missile  Is 
a  system  through  which  we  are  opening  up 
another  disadvantageous  area  of  competi- 
tion. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  think  through 
a  world  of  cruise  missiles. 

S\irface  to  air  missiles  offer  some  degree 
of  defense  against  them.  On  the  logical  prem- 
ise that  it  makes  little  sense  to  spend  on 
heavy  defenses  against  Soviet  bombers  when 
we  cannot  defend  against  missiles  anyway, 
we  have  dismantled  most  of  our  bomber  de- 
fenses. We  now  maintain  little  more  than  a 
surveillance  system.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
has  retained  extensive  air  defenses,  including 
thousands  of  low-altitude  SAMs.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  in  a  world  of  cruise  missiles  a  few 
years  hence,  we  will  hear  that  in  order  to 
have  a  comparable  ability  to  either  inflict  or 
avoid  damage,  we  must  invest  far  more  than 
the  Russians  in  either  cruise  missiles,  cruise 
missile  defenses,  or  both. 

On  another  level,  our  SALT  negotiators 
have  been  going  through  a  series  of  mach- 
inations to  keep  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber 
out  of  the  strategic  realm.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  reportedly  agreed  to  limit  its  range 
through  basing  arrangements  and  limita- 
tions on  tanker  support.  Ironically,  the 
cruise  missile  became  our  "bargaining  chip" 
for  that  concession,  so  we  would  not  have 
to  reopen  the  hard  matter  of  excluding  our 
forward  baaed  tactical  aircraft  in  Europe. 
But  has  anyone  thought  through  the  possi- 
bility that  with  air  launched  cruise  missiles, 
the  Backfire  could  become  a  strategic  air- 
craft notwithstanding  those  basing  and 
tanker  restrictions? 

For  the  sake  of  a  short  term  technical 
lead,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  Inviting 
big  trouble  later  on.  And  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  figure  out  what  is  so  valuable  and 
fascinating  about  these  short  term  advan- 
tages. They  are  supposed  to  have  some  politi- 
cal effect.  But  what  did  our  MIRV  lead  ac- 
complish? Did  it  cause  the  Vietnamese  to 
give  up  their  revolution?  Did  It  keep  the 
Cubans  out  of  Angola?  Did  it  cause  the  Rus- 
sians to  drop  their  support  for  the  Com- 
munists in  Portugal?  And  what  new  wonders 
will  a  two  or  three  year  cruise  mlssUe  monop- 
oly bring  us; 

Given  his  retrospective  wishes  about 
MIRVs,  It  might  be  assumed  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  would  have  seen  the  cruise  missile 
coming.  But  the  opposite  is  true.  As  John 
Finney  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
January  21: 

"After  the  1972  Interim  agreement  placing 
limits  on  offensive  strategic  missiles,  it  was 
Mr.  Kissinger  who  proposed  that  the  Penta- 
gon undertake  development  of  long  range 
cruise  missiles.  Mr.  Kissinger's  concept  then 
was  that  the  cruise  missile  would  give  him 
another  "bargaining  chip'  to  win  Soviet  agree- 
ment on  a  long-term  strategic  arms  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons.  But  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger now  laments  in  private  conversations, 
"I  dldnt  realize  the  Pentagon  would  fall  in 
love  with  cruise  missiles." 

At  best,  the  Executive  Branch  is  confused 
and  contradictory.  If  he  la  lamenting  in  pri- 
vate, the  Secretary  argued  on  his  last  trip 
to  Moscow  that  cruise  missiles  must  be  al- 
lowed. And  he  came  back  with  a  dubious 
"victory"  which  Includes  only  range  limits 


on  deployed  ALCMs  and  which  involves  no 
limits  at  ail  on  flight  tests  of  either  ALCMS 
or  SLCMs.  Of  course  that  meets  the  Penta- 
gon's standard— opposition  to  any  agreement 
which  would  hinder  cruise  missile  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time  It  permits  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  everything  I  have  described  in 
this  statement.  It  is  far  less  an  arms  control 
agreement  than  an  agreement  not  to  con- 
trol. 

In  a  Senate  speech  last  December  6th.  I 
urged  President  Ford  to  resolve  the  dispute 
within  his  own  Administration  between 
those  whose  concern  is  to  build  arms  and 
those  who  want  to  control  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  even  considered  the  mat- 
ter. But  I  do  know  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
carried  an  arms  builders'  posture  to  Moscow. 
And  we  also  know,  of  course,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  1977  budget  continues  our  own 
ALCM  and  SLCM  tests  unabated. 

So  it  falls  to  the  Congress  to  take  a  longer 
and  more  sensible  view.  And  that  Is  my  plea 
to  the  Committee. 

Militarily,  the  cruise  missile  is  an  impres- 
sive idea.  But  it  Is  a  grave  national  security 
mistake — the  worst  ever  proposed.  Let  us  at 
least  attempt  to  control  it,  rather  than  rush 
to  turn  it  loose. 

Otherwise,  I  am  certain  we  will  all  look 
back  in  regret  a  few  years  hence,  wishing 
we  had  thought  through  yet  another  new 
world  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Amendment  No.  1602 

On  page  3,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  202.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  vised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
engineering  development  stages  of  the  re- 
search, development,  testing,  or  evaluation 
of  the  long-range  air-launched  cruise  missile 
(ALCM)  or  the  long-range  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  (SLCM)  unless — 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  will  conclude  an  agreement 
under  which  the  fxirther  development  and 
future  deployment  of  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles by  such  countries  would  be  prohibited; 

(2)  the  President  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress in  writing  of  that  determination  and 
certified  to  the  Congress  in  virrlttng  that  the 
continued  development  of  such  missiles  is 
essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(3)  thirty  days  have  expired  following  the 
date  on  which  such  certification  is  received 
by  the  Congress. 


April  13,  1976 
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GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  HEAR- 
INGS ON  EXTENDING  FEA 

Mr.  RIBICX5PF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  hearings  on  extending  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  (S.  2872) 
on  April  29,  30,  May  4,  5,  6,  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

The  following  witnesses  have  been 
scheduled  to  appear: 

April  29:  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General,  General  Accounting  Ofiace; 
Hazel  Rollings,  FEA  Director,  OflBce  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

April  30:  Frank  G.  Zarb,  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator; John  Hill,  FEA  Deputy 
Administrator;  Eric  Zausner,  PEA  Dep- 
uty Administrator;  Michael  Butler,  PEA 
General  Counsel;  Gorman  C.  Smith, 
PEA  Assistant  Administrator. 

May  4:  Panel  of  Industry  representa- 
tives. 

May  5:  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Ad- 


ministrator, EIU)A;  Julius  L.  Katz,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Economic  and  BikI- 
ness  Affairs.  U.S.  Department  of  State; 
Roger  Sant,  FEA  Assistant  Administra- 
tor; Cecil  Thompson.  PEA  Deputy  As- 
sistant Administrator. 

May  6:  Gary  DeLoss,  Public  Interest 
Research  Group;  Ken  Bossong,  Center 
for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest;  Larry 
Moss,  Chairman,  FEA  Environmental 
Advisory  Committee. 

Other  witnesses  may  be  scheduled  at 
a  later  date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  on  May  13,  1976,  to  con- 
sider the  present  moratorium  on  conver- 
sions from  mutual  to  stock  form  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  established  by  PubUc  Law 
93-495  and  which  is  presently  due  to 
expire  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings  should 
contact  Mr.  William  R.  Weber,  room 
5300,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
202-224-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  be- 
ginning at  9:30  ajtn.,  on  May  11  and  12, 
1976,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  on  State  and  local  "doing  busi- 
ness" taxes  on  out-of-State  financial 
deposits. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  wishes  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings  should 
contact  Mr.  William  R.  Weber,  room 
5300,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
202-224-7391. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADAM  SMITH'S  "WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS."  1776-1976 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Amer- 
ica enters  its  Bicentennial  Year  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  also  the  200th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic treatises  that  has  been  written — 
Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
As  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy,  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  man  whose  theories  established  the 
foundation  for  our  present-day  system 
of  economic  freedom  and  prosperity. 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Rogge  has  recently 
delivered  a  tribute  to  the  English  econ- 
omist, Adam  Smith,  whose  "invisible 
hand"  theories  axe  still  recognized  as  tJie 
classic  statement  of  the  virtues  of  a  com- 
petitive capitalist  system  free  of  govern- 
ment intervention.  "     '       '   " 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  address  delivered  at  Hillsdale 
College  by  Dr.  Rogge,  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Wabash 
College,  which  was  printed  In  the  April 
1976.  issue  of  Imprints,  a  journal  from 
the  Center  for  Constructive  Alternatives 
at  Hillsdale  College  In  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Imprimis,  April  1976] 

Adam  Smith:  1776-1976 

(By  B.  A.  Bogge) 

(Benjamin  A.  Rogge  received  his  A3, 
degree  from  Hastings  College  in  1940.  He  also 
holds  an  M_A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Northwestern 
University. 

(He  joined  the  Wabash  College  faculty  In 
1949  as  an  assistant  professor  of  economics 
and  was  named  dean  of  the  collie  in  1956. 
He  served  in  that  position  untU  1964,  when 
he  was  appointed  distinguished  professor  of 
political  economy. 

(Dr.  Bogge  gave  this  presentation  on  the 
Hillsdale  CoUege  campus  as  part  of  the  Lud- 
wig  von  Mlses  Lecture  Series.) 

"To  prohibit  a  great  people  [the  American 
colonials]  .  .  .  from  making  all  that  they 
can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or 
from  employing  their  [capital]  and  indus- 
try In  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves.  Is  a  manifest  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind."  Adam 
Smith,  The  Wealth  of  Sations.  1776. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endo^id  by  their  Creator  with  certain  ua- 
allenable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
Thomas  JefTerson,  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," 1776. 

In  these  two  passages  we  find  one  of  the 
common  elements  in  the  two  significant  bi- 
centennials we  celebrate  this  year.  The  com- 
mon element  Is  the  conviction  that  man  Is 
endowed  by  a  source  greater  than  himself 
with  certain  natural  and  hence  inalienable 
rights.  This  common  element  in  the  two  bi- 
centennials Is  one  of  the  themes  I  shall  de- 
velop in  these  comments  of  mine.  But  first 
let  me  hasten  to  admit  that,  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  United  States  in  1976,  the  two 
bicentennials  (the  publication  of  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence)  are  not  held  in 
equal  awareness  or  veneration,  nor  does  Adam 
Smith's  name  compete  for  the  attention  of 
the  young  with  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Yet 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  members 
of  our  own  society  (and  in  fact  of  all  so- 
cieties based  on  the  concept  of  freedom  un- 
der law)  mtist  look  to  Smith  as  well  as  to 
Jefferson  (and  his  feUow  Founding  Fathers) 
to  fully  understand  our  goodly  heritage  of 
freedoim  with  order. 

Here,  as  in  aU  matters  of  judgment.  I  ad- 
mit to  bias.  Adam  Smith  is  generally  known 
as  the  Father  of  Economics,  the  field  of 
study  which  is  also  my  own.  Moreover, 
Smith's  brand  of  economics,  carrying  the 
trademarks  of  voluntary  exchange,  freedom 
in  the  marketplace  and  limited  government, 
is  also  my  brand  of  economics — ^Brand  X 
though  it  may  have  become  in  today's  intel- 
lectual marketplace.  FlnaUy,  I  believe  Adam 
Smith  not  only  to  have  been  possessed  of  true 
wisdom  about  the  nature  and  possibilities  of 
the  human  condition  but  also  to  have  been 
po6.sessed  of  a  capacity  to  communicate  those 
ideas  with  great  clarity  and  great  style.  In 
other  words,  I  am  an  admitted,  card-carry- 
ing Adam  Smith  buff. 

With  no  embarrassment,  I  admit  that  I 
hope  through  these  words  to  encourage  some 


of  you  who  may  now  know  little  of  Smith 
and  his  work  to  come  to  want  to  know  more. 
Even  for  those  who  bring  to  their  studies  of 
Smith  a  presupposition  against  his  strong 
free  market  policy  position,  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  gained.  His  writing  is  free  of  that 
obscurantism,  technical  Jargon  and  compli- 
cated mathematics  that  distinguish  most 
modem  materials  in  economics.  In  Smith's 
writings,  the  case  for  what  might  be  roughly 
caUed  "capitalism"  Is  put  In  so  clear  and 
straightforward  a  fashion  that  it  makes  a 
useful  stone  against  which  even  the  con- 
vinced socialist  can  hone  his  own  counter- 
arguments. Finally,  no  one  who  professes  to 
xinderstand  even  commonly  well  the  cotirse 
of  events  of  these  last  two  hundred  years  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Influence  on  that 
course  of  events  of  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith, 
whether  they  have  been  proven  right  or 
wrong.  In  the  words  of  the  historian,  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  in  his  The  History  of  Cir>iH- 
zation,  published  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
centiiry:  "In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith  pub- 
lished his  Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  looking 
at  its  \iltimate  results.  Is  probably  the  most 
Important  book  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten. .  .  ."  (p.  122)  Even  a  true  Smith  buff 
may  be  at  least  mildly  embarrassed  by  this 
claim,  but  that  his  Ideas  did  have  conse- 
quences no  one  can  really  doubt  (but  more 
on  this  later). 

Who  was  this  man,  what  did  he  have  to 
say  in  1776  and  how.  If  at  aU,  Is  his  thinking 
relevant  to  the  world  of  1976?  Adam  Smith 
was  bom  in  Kircaldy,  Scotland  in  1723  and 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland  in  1790.  In  be- 
tween he  lived  a  life  free  of  scandal,  wife  or 
chUdren,  great  incident  and  severe  disap- 
pointment. He  was  a  student  (at  Glasgow 
and  Oxford),  a  teacher  (at  Glasgow  and 
Edlnbmgh)  and  a  scholar,  and  his  friends 
were  students,  teachers  and  scholars — but 
also  artists,  writers  businessmen  and  men  of 
affairs.  In  a  sense,  though,  he  was  the  true 
"spectator"  of  the  human  scene,  involved 
in  that  scene,  yes,  but  always  capable  of  de- 
tached analysis  and  appraisal  of  everything 
that  came  within  his  view. 

My  Intent  here  is  to  concentrate  on  Sml12i's 
words  and  ideas  and  on  their  usefulness  (If 
any)  in  interpreting  the  modern  scene. 
Those  of  3rou  who  wish  to  know  more  of 
Smith's  life  or  of  the  intellectual  influences 
that  shaped  his  thinking  or  of  his  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  as  a  pure  technician 
In  the  science  of  economics  will  need  to  look 
elsewhere. 

My  plan  is  as  follows:  First,  to  present 
In  concise  form  what  I  see  as  Smith's  view 
of  the  social  order.  Next,  to  identify  the  ways 
in  which  he  applied  this  view  to  the  world 
of  his  day,  partictilarly  the  British  treatment 
of  the  American  colonies.  Finally  to  identify 
those  ways  in  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
Smith  speaks  most  directly  to  the  problems 
and   possibilities   of  todays  world. 

SECTION    I — smith's   BftSIC   ASGUMXirT 

We  begin  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  Smith  argimient — ^but  first  a 
word  of  preparation.  Smith  Is  known  as  the 
Father  of  Economics  and  the  book  whose 
bicentennial  year  we  now  celebrate  has  as 
its  complete  title.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
The  first  sentence  of  Chapter  I,  Book  I,  reads 
as  follows:  "The  greatest  Improvement  In 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  judg- 
ment with  which  it  is  any  where  directed, 
or  applied,  seem  to  have  been  the  effects  of 
the  division  of  labour."  These  substantial 
straws  in  the  wind  would  seem  to  imply 
that  we  are  about  to  grapple  with  a  pure 
piece  of  economic  analysis  applied  to  the 
essentially  vulgar  question  of  how  to  multi- 
ply the  quantity  of  "things"  In  a  nation — 
and  indeed  Smith  does  have  a  kind  word  for 
those  vulgar  "things"  when  he  writes  that. 
"No  society  can  surriy  be  flourishing  and 
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b>PP7.   of  wblcb   the   greater  part  of   tbe 
membere  are  poor  and  miserable."  (p.  79) 

But  to  see  Smith  is  nothing  more  than 
an  earlyday  consultant  on  how  to  make 
everyone  rich  Is  to  lo  him  an  Injustice. 
Smith  was  first  and  f  >remost  a  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  his  economic  analysis 
was  in  a  senso  a  by-product  of  his  concern 
with  such  questions  eis  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  the  nattire  >f  man  and  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Individual  to  society. 

When  curiosity  turn  i  his  attention  to  "the 
wealth  of  nations,"  te  begins  Ln  effect  by 
reaching  into  his  philosopher's  cupboard  for 
the  basic  materials  ot  his  proposed  studies. 
First  and  foremost  he  draws  out  his  convic- 
tion that  there  exists  n  natural  order  in  the 
xmiverse  which,  if  prdperly  understood  and 
lived  in  accordance  with,  t^nds  to  produce 
the  "good."  Coordlna;e  with  and  deriving 
from  this  natural  order  Is  a  set  of  natiiral 
rights  of  individuals  (recall  the  phrasing  of 
the  opening  passage  fqom  Smith — "the  most 
sacred  rights  of  mankind") .  For  a  society  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order  re- 
quires that  It  respec;  those  "most  sacred 
rights  of  mankind." 

But  what  does  all  th  s  have  to  do  with  get- 
iiing  more  bread  on  tie  table?  Comes  now 
Smith,  the  eternal  spectator,  the  observer, 
of  all  that  transpires  a:  'ound  him,  who  is  also 
curious  as  to  what  puts  more  bread  on  the 
table.  His  observations  tell  him  very  quickly 
that  the  wealth  of  a  na  ;lon  Is  primarily  deter- 
mined "by  the  skill,  d(  xterlty  and  Judgment 
with  which  Its  labour  Is  generally  applied." 
But  by  what  In  turn  lure  these  determined? 
By  two  primary  factor:  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  division  of  abor  Is  carried  in  the 
society,  and  (2)  the  stock  of  capital  avail- 
able to  the  laborers. 

But  what  forces  gl?e  rise  to  or  permit 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  accum\ilatlon 
of  capital?  Must  it  be  1  he  forces  of  the  ruler, 
commanding  one  man  to  do  this  and  another 
to  do  that  and  orderln  s  all  to  go  without  so 
that  the  stock  of  capital  may  grow?  Not  at 
all,  replies  Smith,  the  otoserver-phlloeopher. 
In  the  natural  order  of  things,  man  Is  so 
disposed  to  act  as  to  pi  omote  these  very  ends 
without  the  necessity  <  if  external  commands. 

The  division  of  laboi  finds  some  part  of  its 
Initial  support  m  mar  's  natural  Instinct  to 
truck  and  barter.  Msre  Importantly,  the 
apparent  problem  of  securing  each  man's 
cooperation  in  serving  the  needs  of  others 
proves  to  be  no  problem  at  all.  His  coopera- 
tion is  readily  secured,  not  out  of  his  benev- 
olence, but  out  of  his  natural  regard  for  his 
own  Interest.  "It  is  not  from  the  benevolence 
of  the  butcher,  the  bre  ver,  or  the  baker,  that 
we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their  regard 
to  their  own  self  Inte'eet." 

Thus  the  seeds  of  th  e  division  of  labor  lie 
In  the  very  nature  ol  man,  hat  is,  in  the 
natiiral  order.  In  the  s  ime  way.  man's  desire 
for  Improvement  Indi)  ces  him  to  save  and 
hence  to  accumulate  ;he  capital  needed  to 
add  even  further  to  th«  productivity  of  labor. 

But  how  are  the  aellvltles  of  all  of  these 
specialists  coordinated,  what  assures  that  the 
various  parts  and  pro<  esses  will  be  brought 
together  properly  In  time  and  place  and 
quamtlty  and  quality  iind  all  other  relevant 
attributes?  Surely  her<  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment must  be  requlre<! .  Not  at  all.  Smith  re- 
plies; a  spontaneous  >rder  emerges  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  an  order  that  arises 
out  of  the  Interaction  In  the  marketplace 
between  the  two  grea1  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

If  any  one  element  n  this  complex  chain 
comes  to  be  In  short  supply,  its  price  will 
rise  and  suppliers  will  be  Induced  to  bring 
more  to  the  market;  In  cases  of  excess  supply, 
the  reverse.  In  this  wiy.  In  Smith's  words, 
"the  quantity  Of  ever  r  commodity  brought 
to  market  naturally  si  its  Itself  to  the  effec- 
tual demand."  (p.  57) . 


The  marketplace,  then,  as  a  spontaneously 
emerging  and  self-regulattng  process,  is  but 
the  natural  order  at  work  In  the  ordering  of 
economic  life. 

The  pattern  Is  now  complete  and  be  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"As  every  Individual,  therefore,  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can  both  to  employ  his  capital 
In  the  support  of  Industry,  and  so  to  direct 
that  industry  that  Its  produce  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value;  every  Individual  necessarily 
labours  to  render  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
society  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally  In- 
deed neither  Intends  to  promote  the  public 
Interest,  nor  knows  by  how  much  he  is  pro- 
moting it. . . .  [Hie  Intends  only  his  own  gain, 
and  he  is  in  this,  as  In  many  other  cases,  led 
by  an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end 
which  was  no  part  of  his  Intention."  (p.  423) 

Continuing  with  Smith's  words, 

"All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of 
restraint,  therefore,  being  thus  completely 
taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of 
natural  liberty  establishes  Itself  of  Its  own 
accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  Justice,  Is  left  perfectly 
free  to  pursue  his  own  Interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital 
into  completion  with  those  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.  The  sovereign  is  completely 
discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to 
perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to 
Innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient;  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  Industry  of  private 
people,  and  of  directing  it  towards  the  em- 
ployments most  suitable  to  the  Interest  of 
the  society.  According  to  the  system  of  nat- 
ural liberty,  the  sovereign  has  only  three 
duties  to  attend  to  three;  duties  of  great 
Importance,  Indeed,  but  plain  and  Intelligible 
to  common  understandings:  first,  tire  duty 
of  protecting  the  society  from  the  violence 
and  invasion  of  other  independent  societies; 
secondly,  the  duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  member  of  the  society  from 
the  Injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other 
member  of  It,  or  the  duty  of  establishing  an 
exact  administration  of  Justice;  and,  thirdly, 
the  duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain 
public  works  and  certain  public  institutions." 
(p.  651) 

SECTION  n — SMrrH's  th»tking  applied  to  the 

PROBLEMS    OF    HIS    DAT 

In  a  very  real  sense.  The  Wealth  of  Nations 
can  be  viewed  as  an  attack  on  the  prevailing 
economic  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  au- 
thor's day — an  untidy  collection  of  Ideas  and 
actions  Identified  as  mercantilism.  Mercan- 
tilism, as  you  know,  was  associated  with  the 
more-powerful  nation-states  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  Europe,  with  Eng- 
land. Prance,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  to  enhance  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  whether  led 
by  a  king  or  a  Cromwell  or  a  parliament.  The 
techniques  were  those  of  control — control  not 
only  of  foreign  trade  (for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring a  favorable  balance  of  trade) ,  control 
not  only  of  colonies  around  the  world,  but 
control  of  most  aspects  of  domestic  economic 
life  as  well. 

Smith  argued  that  such  controls  were  In 
fact  directly  opposed  to  the  tiltimate  ends 
they  were  designed  to  serve.  Thiis,  not  only 
were  the  economic  controls  placed  on  her 
American  colonies  "a  manifest  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  righte  of  mankind,"  but 
moreover,  "Under  the  present  system  of 
management  Great  Britain  derives  nothing 
but  loss  from  the  dominion  which  she  as- 
sumes over  her  colonies."  (p.  681) 

What  were  his  proposals  for  the  British 
colonies?  Radical  ones  indeed!  His  first  was 
"that  Oreat  Britain  should  voluntarily  give 
up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  en- 
act their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  and 
war  as  they  might  think  proper."  (p.  681) 


However  he  admitted  that  this  waa  "to  pn^ 
pose  such  a  measure  as  never  was  and  never 
will  be  adopted,  by  any  nation  in  the  world." 
Why  not?  Not  becavise  such  an  action 
wouldn't  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
society  but  because  it  would  be  "mortifying 
to  the  pride"  and  because  It  would  deprive 
the  rules  "of  the  disposal  of  many  places  of 
trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  distinction,  which  the 
possession  of  tbe  most  turbulent,  and,  to  ttas 
great  body  of  the  people,  the  most  unprofit- 
able province  seldom  fails  to  afford."  (p. 
682) 

His  next  and  somewhat  less  sweeping  pro- 
posal was  that  Oreat  Britain  give  the  colon- 
ies direct  representation  in  Parliament.  "In- 
stead of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which 
are  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the 
paltry  raffle  of  cplony  faction;  they  might 
then  hope,  from  the  presumption  which  men 
naturally  have  in  their  own  ability  and  good 
fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prises 
which  sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of 
the  great  state  lottery  of  British  politics." 
(p. 587) 

He  goes  on  to  argue  that  unless  this  or 
some  other  method  is  found  of  "preserving 
the  importance  and  of  gratifying  the  am- 
bition of  the  leading  men  of  America,  It  to 
not  very  probable  that  they  will  ever  volun- 
tarily submit  to  us."  Moreover  (In  a  phrase 
of  shrewd  prophecy),  "They  are  very  weak 
who  flatter  themselves  that.  In  the  state  to 
which  things  have  come,  our  colonies  will 
be  easily  conquered  by  force  alone."  (p.  587) 

"From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attor- 
nies,  they  are  become  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators, and  are  employed  in  contriving  a  new 
form  of  government  for  an  extensive  em- 
pire, which,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  be- 
come, and  which.  Indeed,  seems  very  likely 
to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  that  ever  was  in  the  world."  (pp. 
587-8) 

These  words  could  have  been  written  no 
later  than  1775  and  speak  well,  at  the  very 
least,  of  Smith's  powers  of  prophecy. 

In  concluding  this  section,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  Smith's  handling  of  the  colonial 
question  was  in  full  accord  with  and,  la 
fact,  derived  directly  from  his  general 
philosophy  of  free  peoples,  free  economUe 
and  free  societies. 

SECTION  m-r-is  smith  still  helkvant? 

The  question  now  before  us  Is  whether 
Smith's  work  Is  of  only  antiquarian  interest 
to  those  of  us  who  inhabit  the  world  of 
1976 — or  does  it  have  some  contlnxiing  rele- 
vance? I  Intend  to  argue  that  Smith  does  In- 
deed provide  us  with  most  \iseful  insights 
iBto  our  own  problems  and  with  those  in- 
sighte  often  so  phrased  as  to  make  them  at 
least  the  equal  in  power  of  persuasion  of  any 
later  versions  of  the  same  thinking.  I  offer 
up  now  for  your  examination  a  series  of  ex- 
amples, presented  in  no  particular  order. 

To  those  who  call  for  the  businessman 
(or  others)  to  act  less  on  self-interest  and 
move  on  the  desire  to  serve  others,  he  an- 
swers :  "I  have  never  known  much  good  done 
by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public 
good.  It  Is  an  affectation.  Indeed,  not  very 
common  among  merchants,  and  very  few 
words  need  be  employed  In  dissuading  them 
from  It."  (p.  423) 

TO  those  who  are  now  calling  for  some  kind 
of  national  economic  plan  for  the  United 
States,  he  responds: 

"What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry 
which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which 
the  produce  Is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  every  individual,  it  Is  evident,  can.  In 
his  local  situation.  Judge  much  better  than 
any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him. 
The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  In  what  manner  they  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only  load 
himself  with  a  most  unnecessary  attention, 
but  assume  an  authority  which  could  safely 
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be  truBted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but 
to  no  council  (»r  senate  whatever,  and  which 
wotild  nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise 
It."  (p.  423) 

To  those  special  Interests  who  demand  pro- 
tection from  goods  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries :  "By  means  of  glasses,  hotbeds  and  hot- 
walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raised  In  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wines  too  can  be  made 
of  them  at  about  thirty  times  tbe  expence 
from  which  at  least  equally  good  can  be 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be 
reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the 
making  of  claret  and  burgundy  In  Scotland?" 
(p.  425) 

To  the  tendency  of  governors  and  govem- 
mente  to  reduce  the  piirchasing  power  of 
the  money  (that  is,  to  produce  inflation) : 

"For  In  every  country  of  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, the  avarice  and  injustice  of  princes 
and  severely  states,  abusing  the  confidence 
of  their  subjects,  have  by  degrees  diminished 
the  real  quantity  of  metal,  which  had  been 
originally  contained  In  their  coins.  The  Ro- 
man As,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its 
original  value.  .  .  .  The  English  pound  and 
penny  contain  at  present  about  a  third  only; 
the  Scots  poimds  and  penny  about  a  thirty- 
sixth;  and  the  French  pound  and  penny 
about  a  sixty-sixth  part  of  their  original 
value.  .  .  .  Such  operations  have  always 
proved  favorable  to  the  debtor,  and  rulnoiis 
to  the  creditor,  and  have  sometimes  pro- 
diiced  a  greater  and  more  universal  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortimes  of  private  persons,  than 
could  have  been  occasioned  by  a  very  great 
public  calamity."  (pp.  27-8) 

On  the  behavior  of  organizations  of  work- 
ers: "Their  usual  pretences  are  sometimes 
the  high  price  of  provisions;  sometimes  the 
great  proflt  which  their  masters  make  by 
their  work  ....  [Tlhelr  combinations  .  .  . 
are  always  abundantly  heard  of.  In  order  to 
bring  the  point  to  a  speedy  decision,  they 
have  always  recourse  to  the  loudest  clamour, 
and  sometimes  to  the  most  shocking  vio- 
lence and  outrage."  (p.  67) 

In  fact,  though.  Smith's  sympathies  were 
with  the  workers  (as  against  the  masters) 
and  he  vras  pleased  with  what  he  observed 
to  be  the  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  com- 
mon worker  in  the  England  of  his  day. 

"The  common  complaint  that  luxury  ex- 
tends Itself  even  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  labouring  poor  will  not 
now  be  contented  with  the  same  food,  cloth- 
ing and  lodging  which  satisfied  them  In 
former  times,  may  convince  us  that  It  Is 
not  the  money  price  of  labour  only,  but  Its 
real  recompence  which  has  augmented."  (p. 
78) 

To  the  argument  that  the  workman  (and 
those  who  use  his  services)  must  be  protected 
by  apprenticeships,  licensing,  wage-setting 
by  law  or  what  have  you,  he  responds : 

"The  property  which  every  man  has  In  his 
own  labour,  as  it  Is  the  original  foundation 
of  all  other  property,  so  It  Is  the  most  sacred 
and  Inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of 
his  hands;  and  to  hinder  him  from  employ- 
ing this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what  man- 
ner he  thinks  proper  without  injury  to  his 
neighbour.  Is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most 
sacred  property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroach- 
ment upon  the  Just  liberty  both  of  the  work- 
man, and  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the  one  from  work- 
ing at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so  it  hinders 
the  others  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper.  To  Judge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, may  surely  be  trusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  employers  whose  interest  it 
so  much  concerns."  (pp.  121-2) 

But  his  criticism  of  some  practices  of  work- 
men should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 


was  xuicritical  at  tbe  businessman  or  mer- 
chant. To  many  of  both  the  initiated  and  the 
uninitiated,  Adam  Smith  is  seen  as  a  qx>ke8- 
man  for  the  business  Interest.  Thus,  for  rea- 
sons that  can  only  be  gueased  at,  when  The 
Modern  Library  edition  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  published  In  1937.  It  Included 
an  introduction  by  Max  Lemer.  then  editor 
of  The  Nation. 

In  his  Introduction,  Lemer  writes  that 
Smith  "was  an  unconscious  mercenary  In 
tbe  service  of  a  rising  capitalist  class.  .  .  . 
(H]e  gave  a  new  dignity  to  greed  and  a  new 
sanctlficatlon  of  the  predatory  Impulses.  .  .  . 
[H]e  rationalized  the  economic  intereste  of 
the  class  that  was  coming  to  power.  ..." 
(pp.  ix-x) 

Even  though  Lemer  admits  that  "Smith's 
doctrine  has  been  twisted  in  ways  he  would 
not  have  approved,"  the  damage  Is  already 
done  and  Smith  is  confirmed  again  in  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public  as  the  puppet 
of  the  bovirgeois,  business  interest — a  view  of 
him  that  continues  to  this  day  to  color  the 
thinking  of  those  who  might  othowise  leam 
from  him. 

Compare  this  view  of  Smith  with  theee 
wcH-ds  in  which  he  describes  the  propter  atti- 
tude of  the  society  to  proposals  for  legislation 
coming  from  businessmen  (and  which  serves 
equally  well  to  answer  those  today  who  be- 
lieve that  we  can  best  solve  our  problems  by 
turning  over  our  economic  decision-making 
to  good,  experienced,  competent  leaders  of 
b\islness) :  The  proposal  of  any  new  law  or 
regulation  which  comes  from  this  order  (the 
businessman]  ought  always  to  be  listened  to 
with  great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to 
be  adopted  till  after  having  been  long  and 
carefully  examined,  not  only  with  the  most 
scrupulous,  but  with  the  most  suspicious  at- 
tention." (p.  250) 

Nor  is  Smith  at  all  unaware  of  the  ancient 
(and  modem)  propensity  of  businessmen  (as 
well  as  others)  to  attempt  to  combine  to  re- 
strict competition  In  a  famous  passage  he 
writes  that.  "People  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,  even  for  merriment  and  diver- 
sion, but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  public,  or  in  some  contriv- 
ance to  raise  prices."  (p.  128) 

At  the  same  time,  his  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  such  cases  seem  to  me  to  reflect 
greater  wisdom  than  our  policies  of  today. 

He  continues  from  the  statement  above: 

"It  is  impossible  indeed  to  prevent  su<^ 
meetings,  by  any  law  which  either  could  be 
executed,  or  would  be  consistent  with  liberty 
and  Justice.  But  though  the  law  cannot  hin- 
der people  of  the  same  trade  from  BometlmBS 
assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do  notmng 
to  facilitate  such  assemblies;  much  leas  to 
render  them  necessary."  (p.  128) 

But  wouldn't  such  a  policy  leave  the  public 
to  the  none-to-tender  mercies  of  the  conspir- 
ators? Not  at  all,  replies  Smith.  Why  not? 
Because  In  the  absence  of  government  back- 
ing, such  conspiracies  do  not  survive.  "In  s 
free  trade  an  effectual  combination  cannot  be 
established  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
every  single  trader,  and  it  cannot  last  longer 
than  every  single  trader  continues  of  the  same 
mind.  The  majority  of  a  corporation  [I.e.  ot 
a  government-granted  monc^joly  power  to  a 
group  of  traders]  can  enact  a  by-law  with 
proper  penalties,  which  will  limit  tbe  com- 
petition more  effectually  and  more  durably 
than  any  voluntary  combination  whatever." 
(p.  129) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  whole  area  of 
competition  and  monopoly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Smith  speaks  with  more  wisdom  than 
most  modem  econc»nlste  and  most  of  the  as- 
sociated legislation.  Smith  creates  no  unat- 
tainable ideal  of  "perfect  competition"  as  a 
bench  mark  tor  use  In  appraisal  and  policy- 
making. Rather  he  argues  that  "all  systems 
either  of  preference  or  of  restraint  .  .  .  be- 
ing thxis  completely  taken  away" — that  is.  all 
government  intervenUonlst  action  removed 


from  xam  marketplaoe — ^"the  obvious  and  sim- 
ple system  of  natural  liberty  establishes  Itself 
of  its  own  accord."  (p.  661) 

In  other  words,  all  that  government  must 
do  to  see  that  competition  (I.e.  the  open 
marketplace)  prevails  Is  to  not  create 
monopoly.  Competition  does  not  need  to  be 
created  or  protected  or  restored — ^It  Inheres 
in  the  natiiral  order  of  things  and  In  tbe 
very  nattire  of  man.  I  believe  this  to  have 
been  true  In  1776  and  to  be  equally  true  in 
1976.  The  technological  changes  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years  have  served  only  to  mtt.fc^» 
the  competitive  process  more  Intense  and  to 
ensure  the  even  quicker  demise  of  the  Arm 
that  doesn't  maintain  a  perpetual  effort  to 
better  serve  Ite  customers. 

But  enough  of  the  examples.  If  you  are 
not  yet  persuaded  of  Smith's  continuing 
relevance,  a  further  parade  of  cases  Is  not 
likely  to  be  useful.  God  knows  I  may  be  in 
error,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Smith  is  not 
only  relevant  today  but  that  his  insist  and 
wisdom.  If  applied  to  today's  world,  would 
yield  only  a  freer  but  a  more  productive  and 
equitable  set  of  economic  arrangements  than 
if  we  applied  a  mixture  of  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  of  contemjDorary  thought. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  have  no  quar- 
rels with  Smith;  his  third  function  of  gov- 
emnoent  seems  to  me  to  be  a  Pandora's  Box; 
his  handling  of  the  theory  of  value,  of  what 
determines  the  ratio  of  exchange  among 
goods  and  services  seems  to  me  to  be  Im- 
portantly in  error,  ete. 

At  the  same  time,  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my 
admiration  for  his  wisdom  and  for  his  mag- 
nlflclent  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  institutions,  in  the 
form  particularly  of  this  book  whose  bicen- 
tenary year  of  publication  we  celebrate  this 
year.  It  was  from  this  book  that  such  dis- 
parate types  as  ymiiam  Pitt  and  Edmund 
Burke  in  England  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Adams  in  this  country  admitted 
having  drawn  some  part  of  their  own  think- 
ing on  political  economy.  It  is  my  reasoned 
conviction  that  the  well-being  of  every 
society  In  the  modem  world  would  be  at  a 
significantly  higher  level  If  more  of  those 
in  leadership  roles  in  our  societies  of  today 
were  to  be  reading  The  Wealth  of  Nations 
rather  than  the  modem  works  from  which 
they  draw  their  tragically  mistaken  policy 
advice. 

I  close  now  with  a  final  offering  of  the 
wisdom  of  Adam  Smith,  this  on  the  In- 
herent error  in  all  systems  of  control  and 
this  one  coming  not  from  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  but  from  his  first  book.  The  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments. 

"TTie  man  of  system.  Is  apt  to  be  very  wise 
In  his  own  conceit,  and  is  often  so  en- 
amoured with  the  supposed  beauty  of  his 
own  ideal  plan  of  government,  that  he  can- 
not suffer  the  smallest  deviation  from  any 
part  of  It.  He  goes  on  to  establish  It  com- 
pletely and  in  all  its  parts,  without  any  re- 
gard either  to  the  great  Interests  or  to  the 
strong  prejudices  which  may  oppose  It:  he 
seems  to  Imagine  that  he  can  arrange  tbe 
different  members  of  a  great  society  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  hand  arranges  the  dlf- ,< 
ference  pieces  upon  a  chess-board;  he  does/ 
not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess- 
board have  no  other  principle  of  motion  be- 
sides that  which  the  hand  Impresses  upon 
them:  but  that,  in  the  great  chess-board  of 
human  society,  every  single  piece  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  motion  of  its  own,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  legislature  might 
choose  to  Impress  upon  it.  If  those  two  prin- 
ciples coincide  and  act  In  the  same  direction, 
the  game  of  human  society  will  go  on  easily 
and  harmoniovisly.  and  is  very  likely  to  be 
happy  and  successful.  If  they  are  opposite  or 
different,  the  game  will  go  on  miserably, 
and  the  society  must  be  at  all  times  in  tbe 
highest  degree  of  disorder."  (pp.  342-3) 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mt.  President,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  re- 
cently disclosed  that 
record  $1.3  billion  in  :  oans  during  1975 
to  promote  the  econon  tie  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Latin  Anerica. 

This  figure  represents  the  highest 
annual  loan  volume  iii  the  Bank's  his- 
tory of  which  $105  million — the  largest 
single  loan  amount — w  mt  to  Guatemala 
for  the  construction  cf  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant. 

In  1975.  the  Bank  atj  racted  $312.7  mil- 
lion in  additional  finai  tcial  resources  for 
Latin  America's  devel  )pment  from  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  This 
international  support  for  the  Inter- 
American  Developmen ;  Bank  warrants 
not  only  the  commend;  ,tlon  of  Congress, 
but  its  continuing  support  as  well.  For 
one  of  the  most  neglec  «d  humanitarian 
development  problems  which  has  so  far 
not  fiily  received  the  attention  of  the 
administration  are  thd  critical  develop- 
ment programs  in  Lat|n  America  which 
remain  uncompleted. 

The  Inter-Americ^ 
Bank  has — over  the  years — ^lelped  fill 
this  vacuiun,  and  there  fore,  I  beheve  has 
justified  the  continued  support  of  the 
Congress.  Support  whi;h  was  continued 
by  our  action  last  wee  c  in  fulfilling  our 
contribution  obligatioi . 

I  ask  unanimous  cor  sent  that  a  press 
report  describing  the 
year  of  the  Inter-Amer  can  Development 
Bank  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj 
release  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
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be  printed  in  the 


Pio 


IV  IDES  Record  Sup- 
's Development  in 


Intek-American  Bank 

POST  FOB  Latin  Americ| 

1975 

The  Inter-American  bevelopment  Bank 
disclosed  today  that  It  i  uthorlzed  a  record 
of  $1,375  mUllon  In  70  leans  during  1975  to 
foster  the  economic  and 
of  Its  member  countries  ;  n  Latin  America. 

That  flgtire,  the  hlghei  t  annual  loan  vol- 
\ime  in  the  Bank's  hlstoi  y,  exceeds  by  more 
than  $250  million  the  pre  rious  record  volume 
of  $1,110  million  achleve<  In  1974  and  raised 
the  Bank's  cumulative  1«  ndlng  to  889  loans 
amounting  to  almost  $8.'   billion. 

In  a  review  of  its   19  75  activities.  Bank 


President  Antonio  Ortiz 

that   cumulative   Bank 

through  1975  is  helping  tb  carry  out  projects 

and  programs  costing  some  $33.4  billion.  In 

addition,  he  reported  tha^  disbursements  for 

the  year   totaled  $682.8 

the  cumulative  total  of  ^ank  disbursements 

to  $5,024  million. 

The  technical  cooperation  approved  by  the 
Bank  In  1975  on  a  nonreimbursable  or  con- 
tingent repayment  basis  amounted  to  $24.6 
million  exceeding  by  more  than  $2  million 


Development 


Mena  emphasized 
ending    from    1961 


achieved  In   1974. 
technical  coopera- 


the  record  $22.4  million 

This  increased  the  total 

tlon  approved  by  the  Bar  k  to  $320.2  million, 

of  which  almost  $100  million  was  extended  on 

a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

In  1975  the  Bank  approved  $646i2  million 
from  its  ordinary  capital  resources,  or  hard 
loan  window;  $634.2  million  from  its  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  o^  soft  loan  window, 
•83.2  million  from  the 
Fund,  and  $11.4  million  from  other  resources 
administered  by  the  Bank.  In  accordance 
with  its  policy  of  provldln  j  preferential  treat- 


ment to  ItB  less  developed  member  countries, 
40.8  ptr  cent  of  the  Bank's  loans  and  65.1  per 
cent  of  its  concessionary  lending  was  ex- 
tended to  countries  of  relatively  less  econom- 
ic development  and  insufficient  market,  sev- 
eral of  which  received  a  larger  volume  of 
Bank  financing  in  1976  than  in  any  prevlotis 
years  since  the  Bank  was  established  in  1959. 

During  1975  the  Bank  approved  the  largest 
single  loan  operation  of  its  history — $105 
million — to  Giiatemala  for  the  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  with  a  capac- 
ity of  300,000  kilowatts  on  the  Chixoy  Blver. 
This  project  will  satisfy  the  growing  demand 
for  electric  power  in  Ouatemala  and  will 
reduce  the  country's  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels. 

In  1975  the  Bank  attracted  $312.7  million  In 
additional  financial  resources  for  Latin 
America's  development  from  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Bank's  borrow- 
ings during  the  year  included  two  public 
placements  totaling  $226  million  In  the  U.S. 
capitals  market,  two  loans  for  a  total  of  $37 
million  from  Italy,  and  a  loan  for  7.5  billion 
convertible  yen  (equivalent  to  $25.9  million) 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Japan.  In 
addition,  the  Bank  sold  a  public  offering  of 
60  million  Swiss  francs  (equivalent  to  $21,- 
978.000)  to  a  Swiss  banking  syndicate  and 
obtained  $594,886  through  two  credits  ob- 
tained In  Finland,  as  well  as  a  $2,250,000 
net  Increase  in  resources  raised  through 
short-term  borrowings. 

The  70  loans  approved  by  the  Bank  in 
1975  will  help  finance  physical  infrastruc- 
ture projects,  particularly  in  the  electric 
energy  and  transport  and  communications 
sectors,  and  will  help  foster  agricultural  and 
industrial  development,  construct  sanitation 
facilities,  develop  tourism,  carry  out  preln- 
vestment  studies,  expand  educational  facil- 
ities, finance  urban  development  and  pro- 
mote regional  exports. 

The  distribution  by  sectors  of  the  loans 
authorized  by  the  Bank  in  both  1974  and 
1975,  and  the  cumulative  total  by  sectors 
appears  below: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Sector 


1974  1975      1961-75 


Agriculture 228.0  332.0  1,974.4 

Electric  power 384.1  303.7  1,856.4 

Transportation  and  communi- 
cations   195.1  3015  1,592.3 

Industry  and  mining. 105.0  185.2  1,253.5 

Sanitation 110.3  108.3  838.3 

Urban  development... 38.2  453.5 

Education 19.0  70.8  375.2 

Preinvestment 27.6  5.2  137.8 

Export  financing 11.9  25.6  132.1 

Tourism 29.3  2.5  71.3 

Total 1,110.3  1,375.0  8,684.8 


AGRICTTLTUBE    AND    FISRESIE3    DEVEI/5PMENT 

The  sector  which  benefited  most  from  Bank 
lending  during  1975  was  agriculture  with  a 
total  of  $332  million,  distributed  In  loans  to 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Mex- 
ico, Paraguay  and  to  farm  cooperatives  affili- 
ated with  the  Latin  American  Confederation 
of  Savings  and  Loan  Cooperatives  (COLAC) 
In  10  of  the  Bank's  member  countries.  The 
bulk  of  the  agriculture  loans — $146  million — 
are  helping  to  finance  four  major  programs 
in  Mexico,  including  a  national  cattle  tick 
campaign,  a  farm  credit  program,  an  inte- 
grated rural  development  program  and  an 
agricultural  credit  program  for  irrigation 
zones  in  which  the  Infrastructure  was  par- 
tially financed  by  Bank  loans. 

Other  Bank-financed  projects  in  the  sector 
included  a  program  of  agriculture  and  live- 
stock mechanization  and  supervised  credit  in 
Argentina,  for  which  the  Bank  authorized 
two  loans  totaling  $89  million,  as  well  as  a 
credit  program  for  forestry  development,  also 


in  Argentina,  for  which  the  Bank  extended  a 
$30  million  loan,  the  first  financing  ever 
approved  by  the  Bank  for  a  project  of  this 
type. 

In  addition,  the  Bank  extended  a  $40  mil- 
lion loan  to  Brazil  to  help  finance  a  global 
program  of  supervised  credit  fcH:  small-  and 
meditun-scale  producers  and  farm  coopera- 
tives. 

The  loans  authorized  by  the  Bank  for  Bo- 
livia, Costa  Rica  and  Paraguay  will  help  fi- 
nance pork  production,  the  development  of 
fisheries  and  a  program  for  the  control  of 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  animal  diseases, 
respectively. 

ELECTRIC    POWER,  TRANSPORT    AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Ehirlng  1975  the  Bank  approved  $607.2  mil- 
lion In  loans  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  Infrastructure  of  Its  member  coun- 
tries. Of  this  amount,  $303.7  million  was 
channeled  to  projects  In  the  electric  power 
sector  and  $303.5  million  to  projects  In  trans- 
portation and  communications. 

In  the  electric  power  sector,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  Is  vital  for  the  economic  and 
social  growth  of  the  region,  the  Bank  In 
1975  approved  the  largest  Individual  loan 
ever  authorized  for  a  single  operation— a 
$106  million  credit  extended  to  Guatemala 
for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  pow- 
er plant  with  an  Installed  generating  capac- 
ity of  300.000  kilowatts  on  the  Chlzoy 
River,  some  60  miles  northwest  of  Guate- 
mala City,  the  capital.  The  project  will  have 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $340 
million. 

To  help  finance  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric power  generating  facilities,  Brazil  re- 
ceived $173  mlUlon  In  three  loans  during 
the  year.  They  Included  a  $74  million  credit 
to  finance  the  construction  of  the  1,125,000- 
kllowatts  do  Arela  hydroelectric  plant,  a 
$64  million  loan  to  help  build  the  Salto  San- 
tiago hydroelectric  plant  with  an  Initial  in- 
stalled capacity  of  1,332,000  kilowatts,  and  a 
$35  million  loan  for  the  partial  financing  of 
a  500-kllovolt  transmission  line  approxi- 
mately 235  miles  In  length  between  the 
Paulo  Afonso  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Sao 
Francisco  River  and  the  Oamacaxl  substation. 
Other  operations  In.  the  sector  Included 
loans  of  $16.5  million  and  $9J3  million,  re- 
spectively, to  help  Nicaragua  and  Jamaica 
carry   out  rural  electrification   programs. 

During  1975  Bank  loans  totaling  $303.6 
million  for  projects  and  programs  In  the 
transportation  and  communications  sector 
benefited  eight  countries  and  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
(CABEl),  a  regional  Institution  serving 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  Nltaragua.  Major  credits  were  ex- 
tended to  Colombia — $45.8  million — to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  Its  ^^aslc  road  network, 
to  the  Dominican  Republic — $36.5  mlllloa — 
to  expand  the  port  of  Halna,  to  Chile — $35.6 
million — to  execute  the  second  stage  of  its 
National  Telecommunications  Plan,  to  Uru- 
guay— $28.4  million — to  expand  Its  national 
telephone,  radio  and  microwave  system,  to 
Panama — $30  million — to  Improve  Its  net- 
work of  rural  roads,  to  Bolivia — $46  mil- 
lion— to  rebuild  and  pave  the  La  Paz-San 
Borja  highway,  and  to  Honduras — $14.7  mil- 
lion— to  expand  and  modernize  Its  telecom- 
munications system. 

The  Bank's  loan  to  CABEI — $25  million — 
will  help  finance  seven  road  projects  ap- 
proximately 159  miles  in  length  In  the  five 
Central  Americsm  republics.  Previously  the 
Bank  had  extended  a  $31.5  million  loan  to 
CABEI  as  weU  as  loans  to  Individual  coun- 
tries to  foster  expansion  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican highway  system  and  to  strengthen  the 
Central  American  Common  Market. 

lOTJTTSTRY   AND   MINING 

For  the  development  of  Industry  and  min- 
ing, the  Bank  during  1975  approved  $185J 
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million  In  loans  for  eight  member  countries. 
Of  these,  the  largest — $70  milllon^^JonslBted 
of  a  loan  for  $55  million  and  a  renewable  line 
of  credit,  or  stand-by,  for  $15  million  to  help 
the  Industria  Argentina  de  Aceros,  S.A. 
(ACINDAR)  to  finance  the  expansion  of  the 
production  capacity  of  Its  steel  mill  In  Villa 
Constitucion,  located  some  156  miles  north 
of  Buenos  Aires,  to  600,000  tons  of  steel  bil- 
lets per  year.  Other  credits  were  extended  to 
the  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  of  Colombia — 
$30  million — for  an  industrial  credit  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  through  seven  private 
finance  corporations,  and  to  Mexico — $15  mU- 
llon— ^for  a  global  credit  program  to  benefit 
small  and  medl\im-scale  Industrial  firms. 

In  addition,  three  Bank  loans  totaling  $32.6 
million  are  helping  Ecuador  finance  a  global 
industrial  credit  program,  construct  a  ce- 
ment plan  and  develop  crafts  and  smaU 
industry. 

Two  loans — $15  million  and  $10  million — 
are  helping  to  finance  industrial  credit  pro- 
grams in  Peru  and  Chile,  respectively.  Two 
Bank  loans  totaling  $8  million  are  helping  to 
develop  small-  and  medium-scale  Industry  In 
Costa  Rica.  In  Bolivia.  $4.5  million  of  a  $7 
million  loan  extended  to  the  Banco  Indus- 
trial, SA.  (BISA)  for  Industrial  and  tourist 
development  Is  being  used  to  foster  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

SANITATION    AND     PUBLIC     HEALTH 

In  the  sanitation  sector,  the  Bank  during 
1976  approved  $108.3  million  In  loans  to  In- 
stall and  expand  potable  water  systems  and 
sewage  systems  and  to  foster  public  health 
programs.  Of  this  amount,  $30  million  was 
extended  In  a  loan  to  El  Salvador  to  expand 
the  water  supply  system  of  the  metropolitan 
area  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  to  meet 
water  requirements  up  to  1980.  Another  $20 
million  was  extended  In  a  loan  to  Costa  Rica 
to  help  Improve  health  services  In  rural  areas 
by  the  construction  of  three  hospitals,  three 
maternal  and  child  care  clinics  and  12  out- 
patient clinics,  as  well  as  proc\irement  of 
the  medical  and  sxirgical  equipment  required 
to  operate  them.  In  addition,  Honduras  re- 
ceived $14  million  In  a  loan — including  $2.5 
million  from  the  Norwegian  Fund  for  Latin 
America,  administered  by  the  Bank — to  con- 
struct and  equip  242  rural  health  centers, 
eight  emergency  hospital  centers  and  two 
regional  hospitals. 

Other  operations  in  this  sector  Included  a 
$12  million  loan  to  Jamaica  which  will  help 
expand  the  water  supply  systems  in  two 
coastal  cities,  a  $9.7  million  loEin  to  Barbados 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  sewage  sys- 
tem In  Bridgetown,  the  capital;  two  loans 
totaling  $8.6  million  which  will  finance  the 
Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  water 
supply  system  in  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital 
of  Haiti,  and  will  improve  rural  health  serv- 
ices; and  a  $7  million  loan  to  Uruguay  to 
finance  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
water  supply  systems  In  towns  In  the  In- 
terior of  the  country. 

OTHER     SECTORS 

In  addition,  the  Bank  during  1975  approved 
loans  totaling  $140  million  for  projects  and 
programs  being  carried  out  In  such  vital  sec- 
tors as  education,  urban  development,  ex- 
port financing  and  tourism. 

Education:  Two  loans  totaling  $60  mlUlon 
will  help  the  Ministry  <rf  Education  and  Cul- 
ture of  Brazil  to  Improve  teaching  stand- 
ards and  to  Increase  the  educational  levels  In 
seven  federal  universities.  Another  $12  mil- 
lion credit  is  enabling  Panama  to  Implement 
educational  reform  in  Basic  Cycle  schools 
and  In  professional  and  technical  Institutes, 
including  the  construction  and  equipping  of 
approximately  19  schools  and  four  Institu- 
tions, and  an  $8.6  million  credit  will  help 
Guatemala  to  provide  secondary  education 
or  Job-oriented  training  to  qualified  workers 
in  the  Industrial,  agricultural  and  service 
sectors. 

Export  financing:  Under  the  program  es- 


tablished in  1963  to  stimulate  regional  In- 
dustrial growth  by  helping  to  finance  the 
export  of  capital  goods  and  certain  services 
between  its  member  coxintrles  in  Latin 
America,  the  Bank  during  1975  apiH'oved  new 
credits  under  existing  revolving  lines  of 
credit  approved  earlier  for  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  total  amount  of  these 
new  credits  was  $25.6  million. 

Preinvestment:  A  $5.2  million  Bank  loan 
extended  to  the  Peruvian-Ecuadoran  Mixed 
Commission  for  the  Puyango-Tumbes  and 
the  Catamayo-Chlra  Watersheds  will  help 
finance  technical,  financial,  economic  and 
social  studies  on  a  project  in  the 
Puyango-Tumbes  watershed,  located  on  the 
border  between  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

Tourism:  During  1975  the  Bank  approved 
a  $7  million  loan  to  the  Banco  Industrial. 
3.  A.  (BISA)  to  belp  finance  the  expansion  of 
Industry  and  totirism  In  Bolivia.  Of  that 
amount.  BISA  will  use  $2.6  million  to  grant 
credits  to  finance  the  creation,  expansion  or 
Improvement  of  small-  and  medium-sized  en- 
terprises In  the  tourism  sector. 

Inter-Amzrican  Bank   GaAirrs  $192,800  to 

Strengthen  DEVELOParENT  Agency  in  Costa 

Riga 

The  Tnter-Amerlcan  Bank  today  announced 
the  approval  of  $192,800  In  grant  technical 
cooperation  to  help  strengthen  the  institu- 
tional strticture  of  the  Corporaddn  Costar- 
ricense  de  Desarrollo  (CODESA). 

Ilie  technical  cooperation  will  be  used  to 
contract  a  consulting  firm  to  help  create  a 
permanent  organizational  structure  which 
will  allow  CODESA  to  expand  Its  activities: 
to  formulate  operational  policies,  systems  and 
procedures;  to  establish  methodologies  for 
project  evaluation;  to  train  CODESA  per- 
sonnel In  development  banking  and  other 
specialized  fields;  and  to  advise  CODESA  on 
obtaining  capital  resources  for  its  operation. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
$290,400.  of  which  the  Bank's  technical  coop- 
eration will  cover  68.4  per  cent  and  local 
sources  the  remaining  33.6  per  cent. 

Established  In  1972,  CODESA  Is  the  Costa 
Rlcan  Government's  principal  Instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  large-scale  Investment 
projects  considered  in  the  1974-78  National 
Development  Plan  and  Its  vehicle  for  the 
stimulation  of  private  and  mixed  private/ 
public  ventures. 

Inter-American  Bank  Grants  $58,000  fob 
Seminar   on  Httman   Settlements 

The  Inter-American  Bank  today  an- 
notmced  the  approval  of  $58,000  m  grant 
technical  coop>eratlon  to  finance  a  seminar 
on  human  settlements  which  will  be  otga- 
nized  by  the  Bank  on  behalf  of  Its  member 
countries  In  Latin  America. 

The  technical  cooperation  will  be  used  to 
contract  teams  of  experts  from  countries 
which  have  had  significant  experience  In  the 
field  to  carry  out  research  in  human  settle- 
ments m  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Venezuela. 

These  studies  will  be  analyzed  in  a  seminar 
to  be  held  at  Bank  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  later  this  year.  On  the  basis  of 
these  analyses,  a  document  will  be  prepared 
for  use  as  a  technical  contribution  of  the 
Bank  to  the  United  Ns^tipns  Conference  on 
Human  Settlements  (HABITAT),  to  be  held 
from  May  31  to  June  11  In  Vancouver, 
Canada. 

The  seminar  will  examine  principally  the 
methods  used  in  some  countries  to  provide 
housing  for  low-Income  families,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  marginal  groups.  In  an 
effort  to  redefine  the  goals  of  the  so-called 
"low-cost  housing  policy  In  the  public  sec- 
tor." Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
Identification  of  problMns,  strategies  and 
alternatives  In  light  of  the  results  obtained 
In  the  countries  in  which  the  studies  will  be 
carried  out. 


iNm-AMEXiCAN  Bank  Grants  $72,000  fob 
Seminar  on  Financinc  of  Education 
The  Inter-American  Bank  today  an- 
no\mced  the  approval  of  $72,000  In  grant 
technical  cooperation  to  carry  out  a  seminar 
on  the  financing  of  education  In  Bank  mem- 
ber countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  technical  cooperation  will  be  used  to 
contract  two  consultants  who  will  prepare 
and  coordinate  the  seminar,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  examine  the  problem  of  generating 
the  Si^nclal  resources  required  to  satisfy 
the  growing  demand  for  education  In  Latin 
Amertck  and  to  draw  up  recommendations 
on  alteviate  forms  of  education  financing 
and  the  possible  lue  of  International  financ- 
ing. 

One  of  the  two  consviltante  will  coordi- 
nate the  secninar  and  the  other  wlU  draw 
up  a  document  which  will  serve  as  a  frame 
of  reference  for  discussions  at  the  seminar. 
The  seminar  will  be  held  In  Bank  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  D.C..  later  this  year 
and  will  be  attended  by  approximately  18 
experts  in  the  field  of  education  financing, 
of  whom  12  wUl  present  papers,  and  by 
representatives  of  International  organiza- 
tions. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools 
throughout  Latin  America  almost  doubled 
In  the  1960-70  period  and.  in  some  cotin- 
trtes,  educational  costs  have  increased  30  per 
cent  In  recent  years.  Furthermore,  due  to 
demographic,  social,  political  and  techno- 
logical factors,  the  need  for  educational  fa- 
cilities will  continue  to  expand  as  the  num- 
ber of  students  Increases  and  as  students 
tend  to  prolong  their  scholastic  careers. 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  OSHA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  pending  legislation 
which  woiild  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 1  whole- 
heartedly support  the  subcommittee's  in- 
terest and  concern  in  this  regard  and 
wish  to  add  some  thoughts  of  my  own  at 
this  time. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  received  letters  and 
ph(xie  calls  from  New  Mexican  business- 
men protesting  one  or  another  aspect  of 
this  law  as  it  has  been  enforced.  As  we 
all  know,  Congress  enacts  legislation  try- 
ing to  envision  later  problems,  but  we  of- 
ten fail  to  anticipate  all  pitfalls.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  case  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  OSHA.  We  should  imme- 
diately exeunine  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration and  make  necessary  changes.  Of- 
ten the  problems  with  OSHA  do  not  lie 
with  the  law  itself,  but  rather  with  the 
unequal  enforcement  of  its  provlsicms. 
The  number  of  bills  pending  in  the  House 
and  Senate  clearly  indicate  a  congres- 
sional response  to  the  businessmen's 
problems  with  this  act  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  enforced. 

Early  this  year,  I  sent  a  newsletter  to 
16,000  small  businessmen  and  women  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Hundreds  re- 
sponded to  a  questionnaire  I  enclosed  re- 
questing ttieir  comments  with  regard  to 
matters  (baling  specifically  with  small 
businesses  including  tax  matters,  small 
business  loans,  the  economy,  common 
situs  picketing,  and  pending  OSHA  leg- 
islation. Interestingly,  most  comments 
centered  on  the  OSHA  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
small  sample  of  these  comments  printed 
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after  my  remarks  toda; ' 
represent  the  general 
affected  by  this  law. 
comments  which  touch 
Issues  basic  to  the 
OSHA:  Citations  and 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 
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OSHA  standards  to  their  work  sites.  I 
urge  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
seriously  consider  and  submit  legislation 
to  this  body  which  would  allow  an  on- 
site  consultation  and  education  program 
based  upon  an  employer's  request  for 
these  services.  A  written  report  provided 
by  the  consultative  persoimel  should  be 
submitted  to  the  employer  in  order  to 
clarify  recommendations  on  improving 
safety  conditions  In  tlie  workplace. 
P\uthennore,  a  consultative  visit  should 
not  be  an  inspection,  and  ttie  persormel 
in  OSHA  should  be  separate.  At  the 
initial  consultative  visit,  no  penalty  or 
citation  should  be  issued,  unless  there 
is  an  obvious  Imminent  danger  to  the 
employees.  Reasonable  time  should  then 
be  allowed  for  the  employer  to  make  the 
specified  changes. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  subcom- 
mittee clarify  the  original  language  with 
regard  to  fines  and  penalties.  I  under- 
stand that,  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
dividual inspector,  one  business  may  be 
fined  substantially  more  than  a  second 
like  establishment  for  the  same  health 
hazard.  This  practice  hardly  endears 
Government  regulations  to  the  hearts  of 
businessmen  and  women.  Additional  at- 
tention should  be  addressed  to  greater 
employer  flexibility  In  providing  safe 
work  conditions  on  a  performance  basis, 
to  advance  notice  of  inspections,  to 
establishing  a  "grandfather  clause"  for 
existing  equipment  which  does  not  create 
a  serious  violation,  and  to  coordinating 
Federal  laws  from  agency  to  agency  con- 
situtlng  prescribed  work  conditions. 

These  suggestions,  and  many  others  as 
incorporated  in  the  several  bills  under 
subcommittee  review  today,  present 
changes  I  believe  are  necessary  to  make 
OSHA  work  effectively.  The  reforms  are 
addressed  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  I  feel  are  more  punitive  than  con- 
structive and  would  place  more  emphasis 
on  assisting  employers  toward  com- 
pliance. These  suggestions  should  not 
les.sen  protection  for  employees. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  the  OSHA 
representative  is  the  only  real  obvious, 
in-the-flesh,  incarnate  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  too  many  cases,  this 
contact  represents  a  most  negative  ex- 
ample of  Government  interference  and 
misunderstanding.  This  need  not  be  the 
case. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
information  provided  by  the  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, meaningful  data  will  be  assembled 
so  that  we,  in  Congre.ss.  can  move  for- 
ward in  developing  legislation  which 
would  make  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  truly  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween Government,  employer,  and  em- 
ployee to  insure  a  safe  enviroiunent  in 
which  to  work. 

Exhibit  I 

Sample  Comments  by  New  Mexican  Bttsi- 

KESs  Men  and  Women 

We  agree  we  must  work  In  safe  surround- 
ings, but  penalties  should  not  be  Imposed 
without  adequate  notice  and  time  to  correct 
the  hazards. 

J.  S.  R.. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


We  agree  with  the  proposed  changes  of 
the  legislation.  It  seems  to  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  We  were  recently  lnsi>ected 
by  an  OSHA  representative  and  were  given 
a  list  of  eight  violations  resulting  in  a 
$50.00  penalty.  Half  (4)  of  the  violations 
had  to  do  with  record  keeping.  (We  had 
the  correct  records  which  the  representa- 
tive did  not  even  check.)  Therefore,  the 
penalties  were  not  related  to  any  health 
hazard.  E^ch  violation  was  corrected  well 
within  a  30-day  period.  We  were  still  penal- 
ized, however. 

D.  C. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

I  felt  that  there  wm  euch  a  risk  In  work- 
ing a  large  number  of  men  around  a  con- 
struction Job  that  I  quit  my  operation,  even 
though  I  had  never  had  any  major  Injuries 
because  I  had  heard  of  such  heavy  fines  Im- 
posed for  very  frivolous  things.  Therefore,  I 
cciUd  be  employing  and  giving  work  to  men 
Who  are  now  out  of  work. 

W.  R.  B., 
Baton,  N.  Mex. 

The  poorly  defined  regulations  of  OSHA 
can  be  wrongfully  Intimidating  and  can  also 
leave  the  owner  of  a  small  business  struggling 
with  uncertalnles  which  can  be  costly. 

E.  E.  C, 
Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 


I  know  of  no  other  agency  In  our  country 
where  a  man  Is  fined  before  he  Is  found 
guUty  and  fined  for  a  violation  created  by 
another  person.  These  fines  are  In  no  way 
consistent.  One  firm  may  be  fined  $100.00  for 
a  violation  and  the  fine  for  another  firm's 
violation  for  the  same  thing  may  be  $500.00. 

H.  T.  a.. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


It  simply  Is  net  practical  to  enforce  the 
same  safety  standards  on  both  the  employer 
of  hundreds  of  people,  with  assets  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  and  the 
small  employer  with  ten  employees  and  total 
assets  of  $100,000.  At  that  point,  the  ques- 
tion simply  becomes  "do  you  want  the  small 
company  to  remain  In  business  on  some 
reasonable  basis  or  do  you  shut  him  down?" 

C.  K.  C, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


T  feel  that  OSHA,  like  all  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  Is  to  complicated.  Some  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  stupid  and  as- 
slnlne.  prepared  by  people  who  have  no 
experience  In  the  areas  they  are  composing 
rules  for. 

C.  A.  G., 

Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

I  have  been  told  of  several  cases  that 
make  me  think  OSHA  should  be  done  away 
with.  How  about  the  machine  shop  in 
Albuquerque  that  was  shut  down  untU 
OSHA  was  allowed  to  photograph  their  spe- 
cial machines? 

J.  S.. 
Taos,  JV.  Mex. 

Bill  S.  454  would  be  a  great  help.  As  to 
abuses  or  excesslveness,  I  think  It  depends 
on  the  OSHA  Inspector.  In  my  own  case  they 
(OSHA)   were  very  considerate  and  helpful. 

J.  L., 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

The  Act  should  encourage  safe  and  healthy 
work  conditions,  not  penalize  employers 
without  giving  them  a  chance  to  remove  the 
problem  at  the  same  time  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  employees  are  safeguarded. 

C.  N.  R., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
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I  do  not  feel  OSHA  ahould  be  able  to  fine 
you  unless  they  prove  you  negligent  In 
court. 

C.  M., 
Socorro,  N.  Mex. 

In  my  opinion,  OSHA  Is  a  good  thing.  I 
think  even  that  surprise  Inspections  are 
fine  if  the  end  restUt  is  a  list  of  the  hazards 
that  are  found  are  listed  and  given  ample 
time  to  correct  with  the  first  offense  being 
of  a  warning  nature. 

J.  L.  B., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


I  believe  that  OSHA  has  been  too  severe 
in  their  stand  on  safety  In  a  way  that  It  has 
in  some  cases  not  given  the  employer  a 
chance  to  correct  (if  there  was  a  violation) 
the  problem.  I  think  we  aU  are  for  safety. 

C.  R.  M., 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 


In  all  the  years  that  OSHA  has  operated. 
I've  never  heard  one  (1),  I  repeat  one  (1) 
person  that  has  ever  had  dealings  with  this 
Federal  biireaucracy  that  can  contain 
themselves  even  at  the  mere  spoken  word, 
"OSHA."  In  my  opinion,  this  bureau  has 
probably  done  more  to  separate  the  people 
from  their  government  than  any  other 
bureau,  and  they  are  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  stay  a  one-man  operation.  I  can't  aSord 
the  paper  work,  legal  fees  and  harassment. 

P.  M.  W.. 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 


I  understand  that  we  must  provide  health 
and  safety  for  our  employees,  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  the  tactics  that  were  used 
by  the  S-troops  in  Nazi,  Germany.  Any  con- 
trols that  you  can  Introduce  to  make  this  a 
legitimate  Inspection  of  business  premises 
will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  all  business 
concerns.  Also,  it  may  be  impossible  to  en- 
force, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
these  inspectors  to  be  clean  and  neat  In 
appearance  when  they  invade  our  premises. 

J.  C.  N., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16,  1949,  President  Truman  trans- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  As  I  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  we  have  not  yet  given 
our  approval  to  the  treaty.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  events  regarding  the  Genocide 
Convention  from  that  day  in  1949  to  the 
present  is  indeed  a  pathetic  case  of  utter 
disregard  for  the  cause  of  basic  human 
rights. 

In  1949,  several  months  after  Presi- 
dent Truman's  action,  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  In  1970,  the  ABA  continued 
its  formal  opposition  to  U.S.  ratification 
by  a  mere  four-vote  margin  of  its  gen- 
eral membership.  It  took  this  action  over 
the  recommendations  of  its  leadership 
which  suggested  approval  of  the  treaty. 

Now,  after  nearly  a  quarter  century 
of  disapproval,  the  ABA  general  mem- 
bership has  approved  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Since  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senate  toward  ratification 
have  closely  paralleled  the  opinion  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  that  the  Senate  should 
now  take  favorable  action  toward  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


We  have  long  relied  on  the  objections  of 
the  ABA  as  justification  of  our  position. 
It  is  now  time  to  rely  on  their  approval 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


BALANCED  VIEW  ON  MILK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago  Sylvia  Porter  in  her  nationally  syn- 
dicated column  presented  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles highly  critical  of  dairy  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives,  and  dairly  legislation 
which  Congress  has  enacted. 

In  order  to  present  the  views  of  the 
producers,  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  is  conducting  a  ssmiposium 
this  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
with  such  distinguished  speakers  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Taucadge,  former  Gov.  Linwood  Holton 
of  Virginia,  Congressman  Robert  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  and  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orviile  Freeman. 

I  commend  the  National  Milk  Produc- 
ere  Federation  for  taking  this  positive 
step  to  present  the  views  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  that 
give  and  take  is  good  on  any  issue,  includ- 
ing dairy  legislation,  and  it  will  hopefully 
result  in  a  better  program  for  producers 
and  consumers  alike.  But,  as  we  look  at 
the  dairy  situation,  we  need  to  carefully 
consider  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee are  well  aware  of  the  extremely  dif- 
ficult economic  conditions  that  have  ex- 
isted in  the  dairy  industry  for  the  past 
several  years. 

The  view  from  the  dairy  industry  is 
presented  in  a  letter  from  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  responding  to 
Ms.  Porter,  and  challenging  the  points 
which  she  raised.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  letter  be  printed  hi  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

National  Mh-k  Produceks  Federation, 

Washington,  B.C..  April  12.  1976. 

Dkab  Mrs.  Porter:  Yo\ur  recent  columns 
on  milk  marketing  are  rife  with  aUegatlons 
based  either  upon  total  Inaccxuracy  or  upon 
half-truth.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  facts 
as  regards  cooperatives  and  milk  marketing 
have  been  grossly  misrepresented  to  you. 

In  total,  your  columns  alleged  four  basic 
misconstructions.  First,  that  cooperatives 
operate  in  the  markets  under  the  protection 
of  vast  antitrust  exemptions.  Second,  that 
dairy  cooperatives  have  been  responsible  for 
gouging  consumers  through  monopolistic 
practices.  Third,  that  the  price  support  pro- 
gram and  federal  marketing  orders  have  cost 
consumers  countless  mUlions  of  dollars.  And, 
fourth,  that  the  Congress  is  a  wUUng  tool  of 
dairy  farmer  cooperatives. 

The  first  allegation  Is  totally  untrue.  The 
Capper-Volstead  Act  exempts  farmers  from 
prosecution  tmder  the  antitrust  laws  when 
they  act  together  through  a  cooperative  to 
market  the  produce  of  their  farms.  The  co- 
operative Itself  enjoys  no  exemption.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts  know 
this.  The  Jvistlce  Department  has  never  been 
reluctant  to  bring  antitrust  charges  against 


cooperatives.  Mor  have  the  courts  refused  to 
hear  them. 

The  second  aUegatlon  Indicates  an  igno- 
rance of  cooperatives  and  their  operations. 
Cooperatives  are  operated  by  farmers  at  cost. 
Every  cent  above  cost  which  they  receive 
from  the  market  it  returned  to  farmers.  If 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  were  over- 
ly-profitable, wotdd  farmers  not  have  flooded 
the  market  with  milk?  In  fact,  farmers  pro- 
duced far  leas  milk  In  1975  than  was  de- 
manded by  consumers.  The  nation's  milk 
Inventory  was  deleted  by  over  two  billion 
pounds  In  that  year. 

The  third  aUegatlon  regarding  government 
programs  Is  equaUy  faulty.  The  fact  Is  that 
these  programs  have  assured  the  American 
consimier  of  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
at  an  ever-decreasing  absolute  cost.  Because 
of  these  programs,  food,  and  particularly 
milk,  is  available  to  Americans  tn  this  dec- 
ade for  less  minutes  of  work  that  It  haa 
ever  been  avaUable  here  or  In  any  other 
nation. 

The  final  allegation  regarding  the  Con- 
gress is  indeed  a  horrible  acctisatlon  against 
the  elected  representatives  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  fact  la  that  Congress  does 
not  pass  legislation  for  farmers,  but  rather 
acts  to  assvire  an  adeqaute  supply  of  food 
for  aU  Americans  to  eat.  In  Its  wisdom,  it 
has  developed  programs  which  over  the  dec- 
ades have  made  this  food  available.  Rather 
than  attacking  the  Congress  for  having  acted 
so  wisely,  aU  of  us  should  Join  together  to 
commend  It  for  Its  farsightedness. 

It  Is  indeed  a  far-cry  from  Journalistic  In- 
tegrity to  allow  yovirself  to  be  tised  by  those 
who  would  employ  sensationalism  to  the  det- 
riment of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healt, 

Secretary, 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 


THE  LATE  C.  HERBERT  REES 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  the  dedicated  work  of  thousands  of 
Americans  serving  In  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  give  shape  and 
purpose  to  our  Nation's  foreign  assist- 
ance program — a  program  which  not 
only  helps  to  better  the  lives  of  milUons 
of  people  abroad,  but  which  also  brings 
great  credit  to  our  coimtry. 

One  such  unsimg  hero  was  the  late  C. 
Herbert  Rees,  who  served  as  Director 
of  South  Asian  Affahrs  ha  the  Asia  Bu- 
reau of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  came  to  know  of  Mr.  Rees* 
special  contributions  during  many  hear- 
ings on  the  Bangladesh  crisis  in  1971, 
and  the  efforts  of  our  country  since  then 
to  help  this  new  nation  survive  the  mul- 
tiple tragedies  of  civil  strife,  natursJ 
disasters,  and  the  threat  of  fsm:iine.  His 
testimony  and  work  with  the  subcom- 
mittee over  the  years  on  the  many  hu- 
manitarian and  developmental  problems 
in  South  Asia,  was  greatly  valued  by  aU 

of  us. 

As  an  outstanding  expert  on  develop- 
ment assistance,  his  long  service  in  be- 
half of  America's  foreign  assistance  ef- 
fort helped  improve  the  lives  of  covmt- 
less  millions  throughout  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  tribute  to  his  service, 
and  in  offering  condolence  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Rees,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate the  text  of  a  tribute  published  In 
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Front  Lines.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


unanimous  consent 
the  Record. 
oJ)jection,  the  article 
in  the  Recoh6, 


Asia  Expert  H  ekb  Reus  Dies 
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assign  id 


later 
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He  received  a 
In  1955  while  serving 
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Administrator  Parkei 
bodied   the  finest 
Compassionate, 
sophisticated  about  th( 
oping  world,  his  life 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us." 
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praise  for  Mr.  Rees' 
contributions  to  the 
vantaged  peoples  of 
tries  reflected  a  truly 
competence.  He  will 
and  abroad." 

Mr.  Rees'  most  recent 
Administrator  for  Asia 
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supervisor,  Assistant 
Arthur  Z.  Gardiner, 


called  him  "a  pillar  of  competence,  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense.  His  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  South  Asia  placed  him  in  a  special 
rank  as  a  policy  advisor  within  AID  and 
State.  As  professionals  and  as  friends,  we 
grieve  his  loss." 

Another  supervisor.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Near  East  Robert  H.  Nooter,  remem- 
bers Mr.  Rees'  "outstanding  competence  and 
ability  in  handling  a  large  and  complex 
program." 

"However,"  he  added,  "I  particularly  ad- 
mired and  enjoyed  Herb's  quiet  sense  of 
humor  and  his  ability  to  maintain  his  cool 
even  when.  In  Kipling's  phrase,  all  around 
him  others  were  losing  theirs.  He  was  a 
master  of  bureaucrat  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term — professional,  reliable  and  expert 
at  moving  along  the  work  in  a  manner  which 
produced  sound  results." 

Other  friends  and  colleagues  also  praised 
him. 

Three  of  them,  William  C.  Ide,  head  of 
AID'S  Development  Information  Service; 
Alfred  White,  Deputy  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Near  East,  and  Edward  M.  Vinson, 
Special  Assistant  for  Program  Management 
In  the  East  Asia  Bureau,  trace  their  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Rees  back  to  the  early  days 
of  foreign  aid. 

dedicated  servant 

"Herb  was  one  of  the  most  dedicated  public 
servants  I  have  known,"  Mr.  Ide  said.  "He 
was  tenacious  and  Imaginative.  He  manipu- 
lated the  bureaucracy  to  yield  results.  He 
really  cared  about  the  poor  and  underpriv- 
ileged and  because  he  cared,  he  touched  the 
lives  of  mUllons  of  people  In  South  Asia 
through  the  decisions  and  programs  he 
pushed  through. 

"Herb  had  a  very  deep  feeling  and  con- 
cern for  the  underprivileged  people  in  the 
developing  wortd,"  Mr.  Ide  said. 

"It  was  this  interest  and  his  own  per- 
sonal redtude  that  led  him  to  establish  a 
tradition  diirlng  his  frequent  overseas  travels. 
He  would  leave  behind.  In  a  trust  ftmd  for 
local  employes  of  the  mission,  the  difference 
between  his  out-of-pocket  expenditures  and 
authorized  per  diem.  He  hoped  other  Ameri- 
cans would  do  likewise." 

Mr.  Ide  said  that  in  Nepal,  where  he  was 
Mission  Director,  the  fund  started  by  Mr. 
Rees  provided  for  the  widow  of  a  local  em- 
ployee killed  in  an  accident. 

BOUNDLESS  ENERGY 

"Few  Of  US  can  accomplish  as  much  as 
Herb  did  In  one  life,"  Mr.  White  said  "His 
boundless  energy,  his  ability  to  do  so  many 
things  well,  seemed  to  make  all  things  pos- 
slble." 

Mr.  Vinson  was  a  fellow  Intern  with  Mr 
Rees  at  the  National  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  from  1940  to  1941.  "Herb  always  had 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and  freshness 
of  approach  which  added  welcome  and  new 
dimensions  in  dealing  with  problems  and 
Issues,"  Mr.  Vinson  said. 

"Hertj  was  a  great  student,  a  keen  ob- 
server and  a  very  skillful  advocate  In  moving 
the  development  process  ahead.  Hla  knowl- 
edge  and  cumulative  wisdom  in  his  area  of 
operations  were  phenomenal. 

"Fortunately,  there  are  a  great  many  gradu- 
ates of  the  'Herb  Rees  School'  who  will  con- 
tinue the  work  he  so  deeply  believed  in  " 

Mr.  Rees-  death  also  saddened  the  inter- 
national community. 

Sri  Lanka  Ambassador  Neville  Kanakaratne 
said: 

'I  have  personally  known  Mr.  Rees  for  the 
last  seven  years,  even  before  my  assumption 
of  duties  as  Sri  Lanka's  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington. Throughout  the  vears  I  cultivated 
a  healthy  respect  for  his  professional  com- 
petence and  built  up  a  warm,  personal  friend- 
ship with  him.  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have 
known  him." 

Economic  Minister  at  the  India  Embassy 


O.  V.  Ramakrlshna  said,  "I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Rees  for  nearly 
10  years,  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
India  have  known  him  even  longer,  as  a 
staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  India  and 
her  development  programs.  H9  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
dedication  to  the  caiise  of  development  In 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Including  India." 

PAKISTANI  friends 

At  the  Pakistan  Embassy  In  Washington, 
Economic  Minister  Abdul  Majld  Multl  said, 
"Mr.  Rees  had  been  closely  associated  with  me 
in  his  capacity  as  Director  of  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs. Even  before  his  present  capacity  he 
had  served  with  distinction  at  the  AID  Mis- 
sion in  Pakistan  for  a  nvunber  of  years.  He 
had  developed  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  perso-aallties  with  whom  he 
came  Into  contact.  He  had  many  Pakistanis 
among  his  friends  and  admirers.  He  had  more 
than  a  smattering  of  our  langutige  and  his 
easy  manner  endeared  him  to  many  of  the 
Pakistanis  who  worked  with  him.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  cultivate  some  of  us  and 
a  professional  relationship  soon  got  trans- 
formed Into  a  personal  friendship  based  on 
profound  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect. He  exuded  a  warmth  which  people 
could  not  possibly  fall  to  respond  to  or  re- 
ciprocate. In  his  tragic  demise  I  have  lost  a 
personal  friend  and  Pakistan  a  great  Amer- 
ican well-wisher." 

Mr.  Rees  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Jeanne 
F.,  and  four  children,  Martha  W.,  Susan  E., 
John  H.  and  David  C.  Letters  of  condolence 
to  the  family  may  be  sent  to  230  Beiilah  Road 
NE,  Vienna,  Va.  22180.  The  family  requests 
that  expressions  of  sympathy  be  sent  to 
CARE  for  Bangladesh  Program  or  UNICEP. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Rees  was  held 
March  30  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  In 
Washington,  D.C. 
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LIONS  CLUB  WEEK  IN 
FAIRFAX.  VA. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Fairfax  Virginia  Host  Lions 
Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  observ- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  this  month  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Fairfax  has  is- 
sued a  proclamation  proclaiming  the 
week  of  April  19  through  24  as  Lions  Club 
Week  in  our  city.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  proclamation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  On  April  24,  1976  the  Fairfax 
Host  Lions  Club  vflU  celebrate  twenty-five 
years  of  community  service  to  the  citizens 
and  organizations  of  Fairfax,  Virginia;  and 

Whereas,  the  Fairfax  Host  Lions  have  glvea 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  skills  to  an- 
swer requests  affecting  the  welfare  of  our 
community;  and 

Whereas,  these  Lions  have  helped  man« 
kind  In  Fairfax  through  assistance  to  tb« 
needy,  furnishing  eye  glasses  and  exami. 
providing  raincoats  to  safety  patrols,  pur- 
chasing equipment  for  Little  Leagues,  Boy 
Scouts,  schools  and  hospitals;  and,  contrib- 
uting to  all  programs  dealing  with  the  blind 
and  deaf  as  well  as  meeting  the  concerns  of 
the  young,  the  aged  and  the  disadvantaged 
In  our  City. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nathaniel  F.  Young, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Fairfax,  Virginia  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  19-24, 
1976  as  Lions  Club  Week,  in  the  City  of 
Fairfax  and  encourage  all  residents  of  the 
city  to  Join  in  paying  honor  and  support  to 
the  Lions  for  their  mtiny  activities  In  ben- 
efiting humanity  In  our  City. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Certainly, 
Lions  throughout  the  country  att«npt  to 
improve  their  communities  in  numerous 
ways  although  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  sight  conservation  and  we  in  Vir- 
ginia are  rather  proud  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Eye  Bank  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  dedicated  physicians,  enables  blind 
people  to  see  once  again.  I  certainly  hope 
that  my  own  club  can  continue  serving 
our  area  and  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  club  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done 
over  the  years. 


INCREASED  MILITARY  SPENDING 
CRITICIZED  BY  COALITION  ON 
NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Coalition  on  National  Priorities  and  Mili- 
tary Policy  recently  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  a  very  concise  examination  of 
the  fiscal  year  1977  military  budget.  The 
coalition  has  concluded  that  the  proposed 
$16  billion  increase  in  the  budget  is 
totally  unnecessary. 

The  coalition's  19  aflaiiates,  including 
the  American  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
U.S.A. — Washington  office,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Center  for  Social 
Action,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  Washington 
office — point  out  that  U.S.  military 
spending  "does  not  make  our  Nation 
secure  •  •  *"  but  actually  "deprives  our 
domestic  economy  of  needed  funds,  and 
weakens  the  long-term  security  of  our 
country." 

In  the  interest  of  an  Informed  debate 
by  all  sectors  of  our  society,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  coalition's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  31, 1976. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  affiliate 
organizations  of  this  CoaUtlon  believe  It  Is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try to  Increase  the  FY  1977  mUltary  budget 
tl6  biUion  over  last  year's  record  military 
expenditure. 

It  Is  our  \mderstandlng  that  the  Congress 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  convinced  that  So- 
viet military  spending  is  outstripping  our 
own  and  we  are  therefore  In  danger  of  be- 
coming "second  best"  In  the  superpower 
arms  race.  We  think  the  facts  do  not  support 
this  belief.  Some  of  your  Congressional  col- 
leagues have  pointed  out  that  the  CIA.  ad- 
mits that  methods  It  uses  to  compare  the 
Soviet  mUltary  budget  tend  to  overstate  the 
size  of  the  program.  For  exaihple.  It  is  gross- 
ly misleading  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
total  manpower  In  the  Soviet  military  es- 
tablishment on  the  basis  of  current  U.S.  pay 
scales  because  no  Russian  private  receives 
16,000  per  aTiniim  as  does  his  American 
counterpart,  yet  that  Is  the  method  used 
by  the  C JA.  In  reaching  its  conclusions  on 
Soviet  military  spending.  Nor  Is  it  accurate 
to  suddenly  postulate  a  dangerovtsly  changed 
mUltary  balance  in  Exirope  because  of  a  So- 
viet conventional  force  preponderance  that 
has  existed  since  at  least  1947. 

President  Pord  said  recently  that  the 
United  States  has  more  mlssUe  warheads, 
more  bombers  and  more  naval  tonnage  than 
the  Soviet  Union.  How  then  can  anyone  se- 
riously consider  that  we  are  mllltaniy  In- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union? 

But  why  must  we  equate  the  success  of 
our  foreign  poUcy  with  being  "Number 
One"  In  mUltary  spending?  Being  first  in 


military  spending  and  overseas  troops  and 
bases  may  be  a  way  to  bolster  the  national 
ego.  Yet  It  does  not  make  our  nation  secure 
In  a  world  where  nuclear  weapons  are  spread- 
ing to  other  countries,  where  the  superpow- 
ers may  have  a  combined  nuclear  arsenal  of 
26,000  H-bombs  by  1985  under  the  terms  of 
the  Vladivostok  accord,  and  where  the  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  reach  6  bUllon  by  1985. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  an  overexten- 
sion of  American  power  which  deprives  our 
domestic  economy  of  needed  funds,  and 
vreakens  the  long-term  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Military  expenditures  could  be  reduced  or 
held  stable,  if  a  more  relevant  and  realistic 
foreign  poUcy  were  adopted.  A  foreign  policy 
which  had  as  its  principal  objectives  working 
to  solve  the  interdependent  world  problems 
of  food,  fuel,  population  pressures,  etc.,  could 
provide  more  real  security  for  the  fut\ire 
and  permit  a  scaling  down  of  the  cmrrent 
worldwide  U.S.  mUltary  roles  and  missions 
that  drive  up  military  spending. 

We,  the  undersigned  affiliates  of  the 
CoaUtlon  on  National  Priorities  and  Military 
Policy,  oppose  further  Increases  In  military 
spending  and  urge  you  to  examine  alter- 
native foreign  and  military  policies  which 
establish  new  U.S.  Initiatives  for  the  future 
rather  than  reaction  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  continuation  of  the  arms  race  of  the 
past. 

Signed: 

American  Baptist  Churches  In  the  TJSJi.., 
WEishlngton    Office. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  New  National 
Priorities. 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  World  Ministries 
Commission. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  Department  of  Church 
In  Society. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee,  Peace  Sec- 
tion. 

National  CouncU  of  Churches,  Division  of 
Social  Ministries. 

The  Network. 

SANE. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Center  for  Social 
Action. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Board  of  Home- 
land Ministries. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Church 
and  Society. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  Women's  Division. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  VSJi... 
Washington  Office. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom — U.S.  Section. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 


CAMBODIA:  RAMPANT  TERROR 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7  I  called  attention  to  two.  articles 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  French 
newspaper,  Le  Monde,  teUlng  a  tragic 
story  of  terror  and  repression  In 
Cambodia. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  another 
article  entitled  "Cambodia,  The  Khmer 
Rouge:  Rampant  Terror,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  19, 1976  Issue  of  Time 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Khmer   Rotrcx:    Rampant  Terror 

"When  they  no  longer  need  me,  they  will 
spit  me  out  like  a  cherry  pit,"  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  once  said  about  Cambodia's 


new  Khmer  Soug»  rulers.  Last  week  the 
prince's  pithy  prediction  came  true.  In  a 
radio  broadcast.  Vice  Premier  Khleu  8am- 
phan.  the  Iron-fisted  guerrilla  who  has  ruled 
the  country  since  the  Communist  takeover  a 
year  ago,  announced  that  Sihanouk  bad  re- 
signed as  chief  of  state,  even  though  he  had 
been  reconfirmed  In  that  post  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  March  20.  Samphan  said  that 
the  prince,  heir  to  a  long  line  of  Khmer 
royalty  and  vlrtuaUy  a  demigod  to  Cam- 
bodians during  his  30-year  reign,  would  re- 
ceive a  pension  of  •8,000  a  year,  and  that  a 
statue  would  be  erected  In  his  honor — pre- 
sumably to  placate  those  Cambodians  with 
Ungerlng  loyalties  toward  the  ftHmer 
monarch. 

Whether  or  not  the  resignation  was  vol- 
untary— and  there  were  widespread  doubts 
that  it  was — Sihanouk  seemed  to  accept  his 
fate.  Shortly  after  Samphan's  broadcast,  the 
prince  declared:  "I  request  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  allow  me  to  retire, 
whUe  remaining  to  the  end  of  my  life  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Khmer  revolution, 
the  democratic  people  and  the  government." 
There  were  subsequent  but  unverified  re- 
ports that  Sihanouk  had  left  the  country  for 
China. 

FREQXJXNTLT    WEPT 

Forced  Into  exUe  In  Peking  by  the  U.S.- 
backed  Lon  Nol  regime  that  ousted  him  In 
1970,  Sihanouk  had  backed  the  Communist 
Khmer  rebels.  But  since  their  capture  of 
Phnom-Penh,  the  prince  has  reportedly  been 
unhappy  about  the  new  regime's  ruthless 
campaign  of  intimidation  and  reprisals 
against  everyone  with  any  connection  to 
Cambodia's  past.  On  a  world  tour  last  year, 
friends  say,  Sihanouk  frequently  wept  over 
the  course  of  events. 

Itiere  Is  now  Uttle  doubt  tha>  the  Cam- 
bodian government  Is  one  of  the  most  brutal, 
backward  and  xenophobic  regimes  in  the 
world.  Cambodians  themselves  refer  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge  simply  as  "the  Organisation." 
Refugees  who  have  managed  to  flee  to  Thai- 
land— often  after  days  and  weeks  of  walk- 
ing through  thick  forests  and  jungles  along 
the  border — describe  the  revolution  as  a  chUl- 
Ing  form  of  mindless  terror.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  Laos  and  Viet  Nam.  where  party 
cadres  have  subtly  tried  to  win  popular  sup- 
port for  social  change,  there  are  no  revolu- 
tionary songs,  slogans,  poetry,  party  newspa- 
pers or  "re-education"  centers  to  explain  the 
purpose  and  Ideology  of  the  revolution.  In- 
stead, refugees  told  Time  Correspondents  Wil- 
liam McWhlrter  and  David  Alkman  there  has 
been  a  grim,  silent  roimd  of  purges,  mass 
evacuation,  forced  labor  and  willful  assassi- 
nations that  have  swept  up  the  Innocent 
along  with  the  guilty. 

Since  the  Communist  victory  last  year,  an 
estimated  500,000  to  600.000  people — one- 
tenth  of  Cambodia's  population — have  died 
from  political  reprisals,  disease  or  starvation. 
After  the  Khmer  Rouge  takeover,  the  authori- 
ties ordered  a  shocking  forced  march  of  26.000 
patients  from  their  Phnom-Penh  hospital 
beds  to  work  In  the  countryside.  They  set  the 
pattern.  The  popiUatlons  of  every  city  have 
been  evacuated — young,  old,  sick.  weU — and 
forced,  at  rifle  point,  to  work  In  the  rice  fields. 
All  shops,  schools  and  hospitals  have  been 
closed.  Phnom-Penh  has  shrunk  from  a  war- 
swollen  population  of  2.5  million  to  an  empty 
and  lifeless  shell  of  45,000. 

BT7RIED    ALIVE 

Cambodia's  new  rulers  have  systematlcaUy 
klUed  former  clvU  servants  and  soldiers  In 
the  Lon  Nol  army.  In  a  typical  Incident  In 
the  provincial  capital  of  Battfunbong  last 
year,  hundreds  of  former  officers  were  assem- 
bled In  a  school  buUdlng  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  to  greet  Prince  Sihanouk.  There, 
they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  loaded  onto 
trucks,  and  machine-gunned  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  the   city.   In   recent   months  the 
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pogrom  has  been  ext  mded  to  Include  any- 
one with  an  educatioft,  such  as  schoolteach- 
ers and  atudentB.  Whole  families — and  some- 
times entire  vlllages-f-have  been  massacred. 

To  escape  the  bloodbath,  at  least  20,000 
Cambodians  have  fled  across  the  border  into 
Thailand.  They  tell  tales  of  people  being 
clubbed  to  death  'Mo  save  ammunition." 
Others  have  been  bou:  id  together  and  burled 
alive  by  bulldozers,  or  suffocated  by  hav- 
ing plastic  bags  tied  over  their  heads.  Says 
one  former  military  {oUceman  who  escaped 
to  Thailand:  "If  some  worker  made  a  mis- 
take or  criticized  a  sroject,  he  was  taken 
away  and  we  never  sai  r  him  again.  They  were 
sometimes  flogged  to  i  leath,  other  times  shot 
at  night.  The  bodies  were  left  unburied." 
Perhaps  the  most  terrifying  aspect  of  the 
Khmer  Roi4ge  regime  Is  that,  as  one  refugee 
descrllaes  It.  "we  nevei  knew  their  intentions. 
They  didn't  know  hov  to  read  or  write.  All 
they  had  learned  was  revolutionary  philoso- 
phy. Between  Cambodians  we  once  thought 
we  coiild  talk  and  understand  each  other 
well.  It  was  Just  a  dien  m." 

The  savagery  of  the  Cambodian  revolution. 
In  contrast  to  neighboring  Laos  and  Viet 
Nam,  caught  poUtlca  analysts  by  surprise. 
They  note,  however,  that  there  has  always 
been  an  element  of  brutality  beneath  the 
placid  Khmer  personality;  for  that  reason 
the  French  army  In  In  lochlna  preferred  Cam- 
bodian troops  to  Lao1  Ian  or  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers. Another  explaiatlon  of  the  brutality 
Is  that  the  Baimer  R*uge  feared  they  could 
not  control  Cambodia's  swollen  cities  or  Its 
educated  and  political  elite. 

After  a  visit  to  Phhom-Penh  last  month, 
Swedish  Ambassador  (to  Peking  Ka]  BJork— 
the  only  Western  dip  omat  permitted  Inside 
Cambodia — characterized  Its  revolution  as 
more  radical  than  Chlia's.  "The  new  leaders." 
he  said  "speak  neither  of  socialism  nor  of 
Commimlsm  but  of  nt  w  collective  ideas.  They 
are  taking  pains  to  w  pe  out  everything  that 
reminds  them  of  the  old  society."  A  Cam- 
bodian specialist  wail  more  blunt:  "There 
have  always  been  retr  butlons,  but  I  can  only 
call  this  genocide."  Adds  a  refugee:  "In 
Cambodia  today,  deat  ti  Is  preferable  to  life." 


ENERGY 


recently  sent  me 


POLICIES 


Mr.    BARTLETI.    Mr.    President,    a 
friend  of  mine  living  in  Great  Britain 


m  article  from  the 


Petroleum  Economist  entitled  "Hostages 
to  Fortune."  It  coknments  on  our  de- 
teriorating national  energy  problems 
and  points  out  soiie  of  the  many  con- 
tradictions in  receiitly  enacted  legisla- 
tion. Because  the  Petroleum  Economist 
is  published  in  England,  it  presents  an 
outsider's  viewpoim  on  our  policies,  a 
viewpoint  which  I  believe  should  be 
weighed  seriously  oy  the  insiders — par- 
ticularly my  colleai:ues  in  the  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  co  asent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  R  ecord. 

There  being  no  jbjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hostages  rro  Fortune 

(Note. — Mr.  Rlchaijd  Nixon's  bright  vision 
of  energy  Independeface  by  1980  has  faded 
from  the  American  inlnd.  The  reality  now  to 
be  faced  Is  that,  In  tpe  absence  of  a  revolu- 
tionary change  of  hefert,  the  USA  must  rely 
Increasingly   on   Impforted   energy   supplies. 


More  speclflcally.  It 


nnust  accept  a  growing 


deoendence  on  OPEC  oil.  How  does  it  come 


about  that  a  nation 
resources  of  coal,  oil, 


tar  sands,  water  poorer  and  nuclear  know- 
how  iB  content  to  awsept  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  dependencn  on  outside  supplies?) 


with  such  prodigious 
natural  gas,  oil  shales. 


The  present  policy — If  it  can  be  dignified 
by  such  a  title — Is  the  reverse  of  that  pur- 
sued In  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  The  view 
then  taken  was  that  national  security  de- 
manded continuing  restrictions  on  oU  Im- 
ports and  acceptance  of  an  oU  price  level 
higher  than  that  prevailing  In  the  outside 
world,  so  as  to  stimulate  domestic  produc- 
tion. And  that  was  at  a  time  when  super- 
abundant supplies  made  oil  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket. 

The  change  of  attitude  that  has  taken 
place  despite  OPEC's  convincing  demonstra- 
tion that  oil  Is  now  a  sellers'  market  Is 
attributable  to  a  number  of  factors.  They 
Include  a  mood  of  complacency  Induced  by 
the  speedy  return  of  the  International  oU 
business  to  an  appearance  of  normality  after 
the  Arab  oil  embargo;  app>arent  reluctance 
to  follow  the  lead  of  a  far-from-popular 
President;  the  unwillingness  of  politically 
conscious  Congressmen  to  court  unpopular- 
ity by  sanctioning  a  rise  In  oil  prices;  the 
successful  blocking  tactics  of  the  environ- 
mentalists; and  perhaps  the  sheer  a£9uence 
of  the  USA  which  allows  It  to  shrug  off  the 
financial  burden  of  growing  energy  Imports. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the  American  people 
may  come  to  regret  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  on  their  behalf. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  1973,  after  the  Arabs 
had  shocked  the  American  public  by  caus- 
ing shortages  of  gasoline  and  other  prod- 
ucts, that  President  Nixon  announced  his 
aim  of  energy  Independence  by  1980.  He 
called  for  a  programme  that  would  reduce 
the  growth  rate  of  energy  consumption  and 
stimulate  more  rapid  development  of  do- 
mestic resources.  He  demanded  In  particular 
a  more  vigorous  search  for  oil  and  gas  and  a 
bigger  reliance  on  coal,  nuclear  p^iwer,  oil 
shales  and  the  newer  forms  of  energy. 

The  attempt  to  translate  this  vision  Into 
a  practical  programme  of  action  occupied 
the  Administration  for  much  of  1974,  dur- 
ing which  time  scepticism  about  the  ob- 
jectives mounted  and  President  Nixon  de- 
parted from  the  political  scene.  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  an- 
nounced specific  proposals  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  Including  measures  to  conserve 
energy,  stimulated  production,  provide  stra- 
tegic reserves  of  oil  and  set  up  machinery  to 
deal  with  any  future  energy  emergency. 
Basic  to  his  thinking  was  the  conviction 
(self-evident  to  most  economists)  that 
greater  independence  could  not  be  achieved 
If  oil  prices  continued  to  be  held  down  by 
official  controls  at  a  level  far  below  that  of 
the  world  market.  He  could  not  himself  re- 
move the  controls,  but  In  February  he  took 
the  Initiative  In  Imposing  an  additional  $1 
a  barrel  duty  (described  as  a  "supplemental 
fee")  on  imported  crude  oil — later  raised  to 
$2  a  barrel. 

The  President  unhappily  faced  a  hostile 
Congress.  Since  all  price  Increases  are  un- 
popular, the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  Incur  the  odium  of 
freeing  oU  from  price  control,  especially  In 
view  of  the  current  unpopularity  of  the  oil 
companies  who  were  being  made  scapegoats 
for  the  failures  of  government  policy.  After 
a  long  wrangle.  Congress  eventually  (In  early 
December)  passed  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  which  Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  head 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  reck- 
oned was  the  best  that  could  be  secvired 
from  Congress  on  the  eve  of  an  election  year. 
Against  the  advice  of  much  of  the  business 
community — not  to  mention  the  oil  com- 
panies— Mr.  Ford  signed  this  long  and  com- 
plex Act  on  the  eve  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  ACT 

This  meas\ire  goes  some  way  towards  pro- 
viding the  powers  requested  by  the  President, 
though  the  effectlvenes  of  some  of  Its  pro- 
visions is  difficult  to   gauge  at  this  stage. 


At  least  it  provides  for  building  up  a  stra- 
tegic oU  reserve  of  up  to  one  billion  (thou- 
sand million)  barrels  in  seven  years.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  prepare  compre- 
hensive plans  for  dealing  with  any  future 
oil  emergency,  to  set  energy  conservation 
targets  for  the  10  most  Important  energy 
consuming  industries,  and  to  fix  energy  ef- 
ficiency targets  for  each  category  of  ap- 
pliance. It  authorizes  US  participation  Ic 
emergency  oil  sharing  arrangements  through 
the  International  Energy  Agency.  It  provides 
financial  guarantees  for  companies  opening 
up  new  coal  mines,  and  grants  to  assist  the 
individual  States  in  the  development  of  their 
own  energy  conservation  programmes.  It  im- 
poses on  the  automobile  Industry  the  fuel 
efficiency  standards  for  1980  previously 
agreed  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  lays  down 
rather   more  stringent   standards  for   1985. 

What  the  Act  emphatically  does  not  do  la 
to  accept  the  President's  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  crude  oil  price  controls,  though  It  does 
envisage  the  dismantling  of  some  of  the  ex- 
isting price  and  allocation  machinery  affect- 
ing wholesalers  and  retailers.  The  Act  extends 
crude  oil  price  controls  for  over  three  years 
(40  months) .  with  no  guarantee  that  the 
market  will  then  be  freed.  As  from  1st  Febru- 
ary, indeed.  It  decrees  an  actual  reduction  In 
prices,  which  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  oil  In- 
dustry about  $3  billion  this  year. 

Hitherto,  the  price  of  "old  crude" — output 
related  to  the  1972  level  of  production — had 
been  fixed  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  "New  crude", 
which  now  makes  up  about  two-fifths  of  do- 
mestic production,  was  uncontrolled  and  was 
selling  at  prices  up  to  $14/barrel;  the  overall 
average  price  of  domestic  crude  was  thus 
reckoned  to  be  $8.75/barrel.  Under  the  new 
Act,  the  weighted  average  price  of  old  and 
new  crude  together  is  set  at  87.66/barrel.  On 
the  assumption  that  old  crude  is  unchanged 
In  price,  this  would  Imply  an  average  price  of 
about  $11.28  for  new  crude — a  reduction  of 
the  order  of  $2  a  barrel.  This  reduction,  plus 
the  removal  of  the  supplementary  import 
duty  of  $2  a  barrel  on  foreign  crude,  wUl 
lower  refiners'  costs  over  the  industry  as  a 
whole  by  something  like  $1.30  a  barrel,  mak- 
ing possible  a  politically  welcome  reduction 
111  product  prices. 

Congress  did  not,  of  course,  decree  that  the 
new  prices  should  remain  unchanged  for  the 
next  three  years.  The  Act  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  Increase  the  composite  price 
monthly  If  necessary  to  offset  the  effects  of 
inflation  and  also  to  give  a  modest  "produc- 
tion Incentive"  (not  more  than  3  per  cent  a 
year),  provided,  however,  that  the  total  In- 
crease does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  a  year.  In 
addition,  each  90  days  the  President  may  pro- 
pose an  upratlng  of  the  production  Incentive 
and  of  the  overall  10  per  cent  annual  limit- 
but  the  proposal  may  be  vetoed  by  either 
House  of  Congress  on  a  simple  majority  vote. 
After  April  1977,  the  President  may  propose 
that  Alaskan  oil  should  be  excluded  from  the 
composite  price  calculation,  but  this  too  can 
be  vetoed  by  either  House. 

A  LOW-PRICK    .\REA 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
thus  Introduces  a  large  element  of  uncer- 
tainty into  the  oU  scene,  especially  In  regard 
to  prices.  Energy  chief  Frank  Zarb  said  that 
the  Administration's  objective  during  the 
next  40  months  would  be  to  raise  the  domee- 
tic  price  of  crude  oU  to  somewhere  near  Im- 
port parity.  But  no  one  can  be  sure  whether 
this  objective  Is  attainable.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  USA  will  remain  a  relatively  low- 
cost  area  in  a  world  of  hlEh-prtced  oU. 

TO  any  consumer  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  economise  Is  a  rising  price.  "Oils 
month's  reduction  In  oil  prices  mvist  en- 
courage the  feeling  that  the  call  tor  economy 
need  not  be  taken  too  seriousy.  Last 
autumn's  forecasts  of  1976  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption envisaged  a  rise  of  4  to  4'^  per 
cent,  to  a  total  of  around  17.2  mllUon  barrels 


a  day.  The  price  reductions  are  now  expected 
to  boost  that  figure  by  100,000  to  20,000  b/d. 
As  economic  recovery  gathers  moment\im, 
the  curve  of  demand  for  petroleum  products 
will  continue  Its  upward  trend. 

Crude  oU  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  declining  since  the  1970  peak  of 
11,312,000  b/d.  It  was  down  to  10,453,000  b/d 
in  1974  and  to  under  10  million  last  year. 
The  downtrend  Is  expected  to  continue  until 
Alaskan  oil  starts  to  flow  late  next  year 
at  an  initial  rate  of  about  1.2  million  b/d. 
increasing  perhaps  to  about  2  million  b/d  by 
1980.  The  important  North  Slope  deposits, 
with  proved  reserves  generally  estimated  at 
around  9.6  billion  barrels,  were  located  as 
long  ago  as  1968,  but  have  not  so  far  made 
any  contribution  to  the  supply  position  be- 
cause of  the  successful  opposition  of  the  en- 
vironmentalists. 

The  downtrend  In  crude  oil  production  Is 
attributable  to  the  steady  decline  in  proved 
reserves,  now  estimated  by  the  API  at  some 
34  bUlion  barrels.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  more  oilfields  awaiting  discov- 
ery. On  the  contrary,  the  US  Geological  Sur- 
vey reckons,  despite  a  drastic  scaling  down 
of  Its  earlier  estimates,  that  there  are  still 
a  probable  50  to  127  billion  barrels  of  oil 
to  be  located.  (Exxon  reckons  that  one-half 
of  the  country's  crude  oil  production  tn  1990 
will  have  to  come  from  reserves  not  yet  dis- 
covered, mainly  in  Alaska,and  offshore.)  The 
snag  Is  that  the  bulk  of  these  \indlscovered 
resources  He  on  the  continental  shelf  or  in 
inaccessible  Inland  areas  where  exploration 
and  development  costs  are  very  high.  And 
the  Incentive  to  embark  on  the  costly  and 
arduous  search  has  been  greatly  weakened 
by  high  taxation,  price  controls,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  hostility  and  uncertalny  that 
has  lately  surrounded  the  Industry.  Evi- 
dence of  this  disincentive  was  forthcoming 
in  December  when  the  Administration,  hav- 
ing screwed  up  Ita  ooiirage  to  auction  1.3 
mUllon  acres  of  federally-owned  territory  off- 
shore California,  received  offers  for  only 
about  one-third  of  the  territory.  As  Presi- 
dent Ford  Is  well  aware,  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  a  more  active  exploration  pro- 
gramme is  a  higher  level  of  crude  oil  prices. 

DISINCEIfTIVXS   TO  DEVELOPMKMT 

The  same  disincentives  tend  to  hamper  the 
exploitation  of  the  country's  vast  oll-shale 
resomxes.  It  was  In  January  1974  that  the 
government  offered  the  first  of  six  tracts  of 
federal  shale-bearing  land  in  three  states, 
with  the  object  of  establishing  whether  the 
estimated  eoO-bUlion-bcurel  reserve  of  oU 
could  be  economically  developed.  One  inter- 
ested company  was  Occidental,  which  had 
developed  Its  own  in  situ  technique  of  ex- 
tracting oil  from  the  rock.  That  company 
announced  at  end-1975  that  it  intended  In- 
creasing Its  Investment  In  Its  shale-oil  proj- 
ect despite  recent  Congressional  action  In 
preventing  the  grant  of  government-guar- 
anteed loans  to  pioneer  producers  of  syn- 
thetic fuels. 

At  about  the  same  time,  however,  Atlantic 
Richfield  announced  that  It  was  relinquish- 
ing ita  quarter  share  in  an  oil-shale  tract  In 
Colorado  that  had  been  acquired  In  the  1974 
auctions  for  the  sum  of  $117.8  million.  The 
company's  ^Mkesman  reckoned  that  "oU 
shale  development  in  the  near  future  ap- 
pears economically  impossible  owing  to  con- 
tinued inflation  of  production  coats  and 
government  actions  that  discourage  shale  de- 
velopment". Another  partner  in  the  same 
venture.  The  Oil  Shale  Corporation  (Tosco), 
which  has  done  plonewr  work  In  this  fleld, 
also  announced  Its  intention  of  ptilling  out. 
The  remaining  two  partners.  Shell  and  Ash- 
land, have  said  that  they  will  carry  on  the 
experimental  work  for  the  time  being  at  a 
reduced  rate,  though  SheU  has  complained 
about  the  disincentive  effect  of  price  controls 
and  the  cutting  of  the  depletion  aUowance. 


INTKRNATIONAI.    BAMIFTCATIOKS 

With  the  curve  of  demand  rising  and  the 
curve  of  supply  falling,  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequence is  Increasing  dependence  on  oU 
imports,  which  now  cover  37  per  cent  of  the 
country's  requirements.  Imports  have  risen 
from  3.5  million  b/d  in  1971  to  over  6  million 
last  year.  A  recently  published  Ubrary  of 
Congress  study  foresees  a  further  rise  to  9 
million  b/d  In  1977  and  to  10  million  by  1980, 
while  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  John  H.  Llcht- 
blau,  executive  director  of  PIBINC,  envisages 
an  import  reqiiirement  of  up  to  12  mlUlon 
b/d  in  1986. 

Since  Canada  Is  scaling  down  Its  exports, 
with  the  intention  of  eliminating  them  al- 
together In  1981,  and  since  Venezuelan  sup- 
plies are  also  declining,  U.S.  dependence  on 
Middle  Easrt  (moertly  Arab)  sullies  wlU  be 
all  the  greater.  The  Implications  of  these 
trends  from  the  standi>olnt  of  national  se- 
curity are  troubling  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtfiil  people  in  the  USA  today. 

America's  Increasing  reliance  on  Imported 
oU  Is  also  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  rest  of 
the  Importing  nations,  most  of  whom  have 
only  meagre  oil  resources  of  their  own.  Be- 
cause U.8.  refiners  csm  cover  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  their  throughput  requirements  from 
relatively  low-cost  domestic  production,  they 
can  afford  to  bid  up  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported supplies  needed  to  make  up  the  bal- 
ance. This  plays  straight  Into  the  hands  of 
OPEC,  tempting  the  cartel  to  engineer  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  general  price  level.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  free 
world  as  a  whole  If  Congress  had  accepted 
Mr.  Ford's  contention  that  UJS.  oil  prices 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  something  like 
the  world  market  level. 


THE   VICE   PRESIDENT:    AMBASSA- 
DOR OP  GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  as 
I  have  previously  noted,  our  esteemed 
Vice  President  has  recently  returned 
from  his  third  foreign  mission  since  he 
became  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Vice  President  in  his  missions 
abroad  is  a  uniquely  impressive  ambas- 
sador of  good  win  wherever  he  visits, 
ttie  benefit  to  the  United  States  can  be 
seen  in  the  remarkably  favorable  recep- 
tion he  receives. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  two  Prime  Minis- 
ters at  dinners  given  in  honor  of  Vice 
President  Rockefeller,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  the  Speech   Givkn  bt   Maiatsum 

Prime  MInibter  Httbsein  Onm  at  tbx  State 

Dinner    in    Honor    or    Vies    PuKsuimx 

Rockefeller 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  Bx- 
cellencles,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

It  is  a  happy  privilege  for  me  this  evening 
to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Malaysia  a  very  warm  welcome  to 
you,  Mr.  vice  President,  and  to  ybur  gracious 
lady,  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  as  weU  as  to  the  other 
members  of  your  party.  Yotir  distinguished 
record  In  American  public  life.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Is  further  enhanced  by  the  re- 
markable servloes  you  have  given  to  the 
International  community.  But,  most  (rf  all, 
I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  not  jtist  as  an 
eminent  representative  of  the  United  States 
or  as  a  leading  citizen  of  the  world,  but  In 
your  own  person.  The  warmth  and  directness 


of  your  personality  and  the  attentive  undsr- 
standlng  which  you  have  shown  tavsrdB  our 
problems  emd  our  concerns  havs  mads  • 
distinctive  Impact  on  all  of  us  who  have  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  you. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  you  have  come  at  a 
historic  moment  in  Southeast  Asia  which  is 
pregnant  with  many  possibilities.  In  such  a 
situation  we  must  dare  to  hope  and  dare  to 
act.  A  people  without  historic  vision  Is  a  poor 
thing,  but  vUdon,  unless  built  on  realltlee, 
invitee  danger  and  is  doomed  to  fall.  We  must 
respond  to  the  reaUties  of  today — ^that  ts 
certain.  But  we  must  also  shape  them  to 
realize  our  vision  of  tomcxrow. 

This  is  the  path,  often  deUcate  and  diffi- 
cult, which  Malaysia  has  chosen  and  we  will 
not  be  deterred.  Our  policy  Asean,  our  at- 
tempts to  encourage  Southeast  Asian  region- 
alism or  at  least  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  past  prejudices  and  misconceptions,  our 
commitment  to  a  zonal  neutrality  system, 
our  determined  pursuit  of  social  justice  and 
economic  development  in  our  own  society — 
all  these  we  will  steadfastly  pureue. 

And  all  these  are  predicated  on  our  will  to 
fight  In  the  defense  of  our  country  and  our 
liberty.  We  accept  that  the  world  is  a  com- 
plex place  and  our  responses  therefore  have 
to  be  sophisticated  and  multi-faceted.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  the  security 
of  ovx  people  and  we  do  not  Intend  to.  Where 
there  Is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endeavor. 
Our  people  know  the  total  commitment  of 
my  government  to  the  cremation  of  a  peace- 
ful, just  and  prosperous  Malaysia.  It  Is  a 
continuing  task  and  we  do  not  doubt  our 
success. 

Mr.  vice  President,  the  earlier  visit  made 
by  President  Ford  and  yovur  own  ciirrent  visit 
to  this  region  demonstrate  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  southeast 
Asia.  We  welcome  this.  In  his  important 
speech  In  Honolulu  in  December  1975,  Presi- 
dent Ford  spoke  of  the  principle  that  peace 
In  Asia  required  a  structure  of  economic  co- 
operation reflecting  the  aspirations  of  all 
the  peoples  in  the  broader  Astan-Padflc 
region.  This  statement  contains  crucial  ele- 
ments of  our  own  perspective  ot  the  role  that 
the  United  States  can  play  In  the  region.  We 
believe  that  there  are  slgnlflcant  opp<»tu- 
nltles  for  the  United  States  to  construct  a 
new  pattern  of  cooperation  based  on  Inter- 
dependence. The  lessons  of  the  past  are  there 
for  all  who  wish  to  see.  A  policy  of  judicious 
diplomatic  supp>ort.  a  generous  approach  on 
financial,  economic  and  trade  matters,  the 
encouragement  of  apprc^riate  private  in- 
vestment— these  contain  the  best  assurance 
of  a  productive  and  lasting  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  southeast  Asia, 
precisely  because  the  benefits  are  mutual, 
and  they  permeate  to  aU  strata  of  society. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  the  long-standing  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  based  en 
the  concept  of  partnership  have  been  good, 
constructive  and  fruitful.  This  h{4)py  state 
of  affairs  has  been  made  possible  despite  the 
obvious  differences  in  resoiirces  and  inter- 
ests between  our  two  countries,  because  we 
share  not  only  common  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophies,  but  also  an  outlook  of 
moderation  and  responsibility.  I  should  be 
less  than  frank  however,  if  I  do  not  express 
my  conviction  that  the  level  of  our  relations 
can  be  intensified.  The  pre-occupations  of 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  in  the  Indo- 
china confiict  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
possibilities  of  constructive  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  such  as  Malaysia.  I  believe  a 
fresh  opportunity  presents  Itself  today.  Cer- 
tainly, Malaysia  has  always  made  it  clear 
that  in  acquiring  new  friends  we  shall  not 
neglect  old  ones;  nor  also  do  we  wish  to  be 
drawn  into  the  disputes  and  quarrels  of 
others.  I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that 
in  that  spirit,  your  brief  visit  here  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
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Let  ua  buUd  on  the  foindatlon  of  mutual 
understanding  and  mu  'AiaX  Interest  which 
your  visit  has  helped  tc  enhance. 

Finally,  Mr.  Vice  Preildent,  let  me  wish 
you  and  your  gracious  .ady  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  onward  Journej,  Your  stay  with  us 
has  been  all  too  brief  tut  I  hope  you  have 
captured  something  of  the  tempo  and  flavor 
of  Malaysian  life  and  thi  it  you  will  take  back 
some  pleasant  memories  with  you. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemei.  I  now  invite  you 
all  to  Join  me  in  toast  to  the  health,  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  ( he  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  M  rs.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. Thank  you. 

"Tbct  or  Pbimi  Ministeb  Lib's  Spdsch/Toast 

AT  March  28  State  Bi.NQU«T  in  Honok  or 

Vies  President  Rocksi  slles 

Mr.  Vice  President,  it  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  welcome  y<u,  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
Miss  Mallnda  Murphy,  a  ad  members  of  your 
party  to  Singapore.  I  hope  I  can.  In  small 
measure,  return  the  war:  n  reception  and  hos- 
pitality I  received  each  time  we  met,  from 
the  first  time  nearly  a  d  ecade  ago  at  Albany 
when  you  were  Oovemcr  of  New  York,  and 
the  last  time  last  May  at  your  Vice  Presl- 
dentlaa  office  in  Washini  ton. 

At  an  exciting  time  la  the  United  States 
with  state  primaries,  wsek  after  week,  this 
Journey  will  offer  you  ri  spite  from  the  day- 
to-day  alarums  of  the  h  istings.  Perhaps  you 
have  found  out  how  >erplexing  it  is  for 
Asians  to  understand  t  lie  United  States,  a 
country  whose  President  and  Congress  are, 
in  election  year,  concent  rating,  perhaps  more 
than  \^ual,  on  issues  which  divide  Americans 
to  win  votes  away  from  other  candidates, 
especially  from  candldat  ta  of  the  same  party. 

One  major  preoccupa  ;lon  of  governments 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  the  kind  of  relationship 
they  should  and  can  estt^bllSh  vsrith  the  major 
powers.  All  are  aware 
power  Is  emerging  in  the 
significance  for  the  regij 
tain  whether  in  the  Int 
term,  it  will  be  a  bale 
three  powers  in  Southea^ 

We  know  that  the  Sd 
power,  formerly  excludi 
has  made  Its  presence  felt.  We  also  know 
that  China  has  become  a  major  factor.  She 
is  a  part  of  Asia,  with  abiding  interests  In 
this  region.  T 

Southeast  Asians  have  blways  assumed  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  a  force 
in  Asia.  I  hope  It  will  [not  be  long  before 
Americans  see  Southeast  Asia,  not  In  terms 
of  their  memories  of  Vietnam,  but  in  terms 
of  the  promise  of  a  mote  positive  and  pro- 
ductive contribution  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  non-Communist 
countries  of  Southeast  iAsla.  In  our  discus- 
sions this  afternoon,  Ij  was  struck  by  the 
vitality  and  clarity  of  y»vir  exposition  of  the 
stand  of  the  United  Stages  towards  Asia,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Indian '  Oceans,  and  of  the 
major  Issues  of  our  conttmi)orary  vrorld.  You 
left  me  the  Impressloti  that  there  were 
grounds  for  optimism,  t4at  Americans  are  an 
indomitable  and  resilient  people,  and  will  rise 
afresh  to  the  new  challe  ngee  in  this  increas- 
ingly interdependent  wcrld. 

The  five  countries  of 
to  economies  of  the  wefet.  We  are  now  em- 
barked on  OTir  first  msjor  co-operative  ef- 
fort. We  have  also  takei ,  to  heart  the  lesson 
of  Vietnam,  that  Commi  mist  subversion  and 
Insurrection  cannot  be  lefeated  by  force  of 
arms  alone.  Force  Is  necessary  to  counter 
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iat  a  new  balance  of 

{world  with  Immense 

on.  Some  are  uncer- 

rmedlate  and  longer 

ice  between  two  or 

Asia. 

let  Union,  a  super 
from  the  region. 


&sean  are  all  geared 


guerrillas    using    force. 


needed  is  fairly  rapid  ec  >nomlc  development 
and  a  much  fairer  distribution  of  the 
wealth  development  gen  trates.  This  will  melt 
the  dlsaCectlon  and  discontent  on  which 
Communists  depend  f<^  enrolling  recruits 
for  violent  revolution. 


The  recent  meeting  oi 
smment  In  Ball  ended 


But    what    Is    also 


veloped  co\mtries  to  help  Asean  countries 
to  help  themselves  In  their  plans  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  There  Is 
urgency  in  our  fight  against  poverty,  com- 
pounded by  unjust  distribution  of  wealth. 

For  this  task,  the  United  States  Is  well 
equipped  to  help.  You  have  the  financial  and 
Industrial  resources.  You  have  the  vast  mar- 
kets to  stimulate  the  growth  of  our  develop- 
ing economies.  Of  course,  the  Asean  countries 
must  also  accept  the  self-discipline  and 
sustained  effort  that  modernization  de- 
mands in  the  process  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

Southeast  Asia  need  not  be  an  area  of  new 
conflicts  or  new  problems  for  the  United 
States  or  Japan  or  Australia,  We  want  to  be 
free  to  choose  our  form  of  government,  oxtx 
way  of  life  and  our  partners  in  technological 
progress.  The  more  the  external  pressures 
a  country  is  under,  the  more  the  considera- 
tion it  should  receive  from  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe 
in  opportunities  to  expand  its  trade  and  to 
attract  Investments,  This  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  the  United  States  can 
make  to  her  friends  in  Southeast  Asia, 

When  the  Presidential  elections  are  over, 
I  am  sure  your  wisdom  and  covmsel,  the  re- 
sult of  long  years  of  public  office  spread  over 
a  wide  spectrum  of  responsibilities  and  in- 
terests, will  carry  great  weight  by  those  who 
have  to  make  the  big  decisions  to  achieve  a 
durable  balance  of  power  and  peace  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Europe,  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 

Now  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  wife,  Mrs,  Rockefeller. 


Asean  heads  of  gov- 
^  irlth  a  call  to  all  de- 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portance of  science  to  the  future  of 
America  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  Is 
central  to  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
the  solution  of  our  social  problems,  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  and  the 
maintenance  of  national  security.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  building  the  Na- 
tion's strength  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing. Toward  this  end,  I  cosponsored  the 
bill  establishing  a  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  which 
will  soon  be  on  the  President's  desk  for 
signature. 

In  a  major  address  to  the  centennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  New  York  City  on  April  6,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) discussed  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  broad  science  policy  needs  of  the 
Nation.  The  speech  focused  on  the  role 
of  science  in  shaping  the  kind  of  future 
we  want. 

I  believe  this  speech  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Science  and  the  Putuhx 

(Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
to  the  Centennial  Meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  New  York  City,  Aprtl  6, 
1976.) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  this  chance  to 
speak  at  the  Centennial  Meeting  of  "Hie 
American  Chemical  Society,  which  was 
founded  100  years  ago  tonight  by  a  Commit- 


tee vote  of  32   to  3.  Tbia  Is  the  kind  of 
majority  we  in  Congress  appreciate. 

With  110,000  members.  The  Amerlcaa 
Chemical  Society  has  become  the  world's 
largest  scientific  association  devoted  to  a 
single  discipline.  This  is  only  fitting  since 
chemistry  is  as  central  to  scientific  progress 
as  it  is  to  economic  development  and  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

I  don't  have  to  remind  this  audience  of  the 
impact  of  chemistry  on  the  basic  necessities 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  FertUlzers, 
preservatives,  synthetics,  detergents,  paint, 
and  insulation  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  items  dependent  on  chemistry. 

Similarly,  chemistry  is  essential  to  en- 
ergy, pharmaceuticals,  transportation,  pollu- 
tion control — and  Indeed  to  all  segments  of 
the  economy.  This  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  research  directors  of 
aU  American  firms  are  chemists. 

And  the  chemical  industry  Is  also  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  America's 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  Thus,  it  Is  fitting 
that  we  have  here  tonight  representatives  of 
dozens  of  foreign  scientific  societies.  For 
chemistry,  Uke  all  of  science.  Is  international 
In  scope  and  can  only  flourish  when  scien- 
tists can  travel  freely  among  all  nations,  and 
openly  exchange  their  ideas. 

Chemistry — like  all  science — ^has  made 
enormous  strides  over  the  past  hundred 
years.  Yet  today  at  the  peak  of  its  accom- 
plishments— when  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever — science  is  under  siege  on  all  fronts. 

Critics  on  the  right  aUack  its  free  spirit  of 
Inquiry  and  funding  for  projects  they  can- 
not fathom.  Critics  on  the  left  blame  science 
for  the  excesses  of  urban,  industrial  life — 
for  poUution,  congestion,  and  cancer. 

They  forget  that  science  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth;  that  its  Impact  on  human  valties  de- 
pends on  the  way  it  Is  applied  by  decision 
makers;  that  we  can  bring  the  public  into 
those  decisions  to  make  them  meet  human 
needs. 

Similarly,  the  critics  on  the  right  forget 
that — in  the  words  of  Vannevar  Bxish — "Sci- 
ence is  an  endless  frontier."  And  while  we 
can  never  be  certain  where  the  frontier  ad- 
vance will  lead,  we  know  that  basic  research 
today  Is  the  only  sure  road  to  the  solution 
of  problems  we  will  encounter  in  the  future. 

Along  with  these  attacks,  science  has  been 
subject  to  internal  stresses.  From  1968"  to 
1974 — at  a  time  of  maxlmiun  need — federal 
funds  for  R&D  did  not  show  any  Increase  In 
constant  dollars.  The  fraction  of  the  ONP 
going  to  R&D  decUned  steadUy  from  3%  In 
1964  to  2.3%  in  1974.  This  represents  about 
$10  billion  less  for  R&D  today  than  would 
have  been  the  case  If  the  percentage  bad 
held  steady.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  engineers  in  R&D  de- 
clined from  a  high  of  668,000  In  1969  to  628,- 
000  in  1974.  And  federal  expenditures  for  R&D 
faculties  dropped  77%  from  1965  to  1974. 

The  universities  suffered  even  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  R&D  enterprise,  with  federal 
funds  for  institutional  support  declining 
sharply  over  the  past  seven  years,  and  funds 
for  basic  research  In  universities  declining 
from  1968  to  1974  in  constant  dollars  In  al- 
most all  fields. 

This  has  led  to  shrinking  opportunities  for 
young  scientists,  as  is  brought  home  by  the 
fact  that  fewer  than  half  the  students 
receiving  B.A.  degrees  in  chemistry  today  are 
able  to  continue  careers  in  that  field. 

At  the  same  time,  the  international  pre- 
eminence of  U.8.  science  is  on  the  decline. 
Over  the  last  decade  when  VS.  expendltiires 
for  R&D  were  faUlng  as  a  percentage  of  the 
QNP,  they  were  increasing  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  West  Germany,  and  Japan.  In  1973, 
the  figure  was  3.1%  for  Russia  versus  2.4% 
for  the  UJ3. 

SlmUarly,  scientists  and  engineers  per  10,- 
000  population  declined  In  the  VS.  after 
1969,  while  they  increased  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan;  with  37  for  Russia  com- 
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pared  to  25  for  the  VS.  in  1973.  Also,  the 
U.S,  patent  balance  declined  30%  from  1966 
to  1973.  And  the  percentage  of  innovations 
originating  in  the  UJ3.  declined  from  a  high 
of  80%  in  the  late  1950"s  to  some  66  to  60% 
after  the  mld-1960's. 

This  situation  cannot  be  tolerated.  We 
must  reverse  these  trends.  For  science  is  the 
mainstay  of  National  strength.  This  is  true 
for  National  security.  It's  true  for  economic 
development.  And,  it's  true  for  social  and 
human  needs. 

America  must  regain  and  keep  its  pre- 
eminence in  science.  This  must  be  a  para- 
mount National  goal. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  must  establish  a 
framework  for  National  science  policy  and 
priorities. 

First,  we  have  to  recognize  science  as  a  Na- 
tional resoiirce — of  knowledge,  people  and 
facilities — that  must  be  continually  replen- 
ished and  used  to  the  fullest. 

Second,  we  must  guarantee  continuity  of 
fimdlng  in  federal  R&D.  Science  is  not  a 
spigot  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will. 
Scientists  cannot  be  stored  on  a  shelf  and 
dusted  off  whenever  they  are  needed. 

R&D  is  a  long-term  enterprise  which  de- 
mands long-term  planning,  long-term  com- 
mitment and  long-term  funding.  If  we  ac- 
cept that,  the  National  investment  in  R&D 
will  :^eld  benefits  that  far  outweigh  the  costs. 

Third,  we  must  reexamine  and  reshape  the 
nation's  legal,  fiscal  and  regulatory  struc- 
ttire — so  that  it  fosters  technical  innovation 
In  Industry.  Only  through  technical  innova- 
tion can  we  raise  productivity,  and  create  the 
products,  services  and  Jobs  tb&t  our  people 
demand. 

Fourth,  we  must  encourage  vrtdespread 
public  understanding  and  support  of  science. 
This  may  be  the  most  dlfflctilt  challenge  sci- 
ence faces.  To  meet  It,  we  must  foster  wider 
public  participation  in  policy  making  and 
increased  civic  responsibility  by  scientists. 

To  achieve  these  goals  we  need  a  partner- 
ship between  science  and  society,  between 
basic  and  applied  science,  and  between  in- 
dustry, the  universities  and  government. 

In  government,  I  have  been  working  toward 
these  goals  for  the  past  eight  years  in  the 
Senate,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Science,  Health,  and  Energy,  and  as  First 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA). 

Thus,  in  the  recent  authorization  bill  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  we  pro- 
posed a  $50  mlUlon  increase  over  the  amount 
cut  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  would  give  NSF  $851  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  Include  a  20%  increase 
in  basic  research  support. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  "Continuing 
Education  in  Science"  program.  This  pro- 
vides $3.5  million  for  FeUowshlps  to  experi- 
enced scientists  to  bring  them  up-to-date  in 
their  fields,  or  to  broaden  their  skills  in  In- 
terdisciplinary areas. 

Further,  the  bill  extends  the  membership 
of  the  National  Science  Board  to  Include 
greater  Industry  participation,  and  estab- 
lishes an  office  of  small  business  R&D  to 
assure  that  10%  of  the  RANN  program  funds 
are  allocated  to  small  R&D  firms. 

Since  1970  1  have  also  been  working  for 
legislation  to  establish  National  Science  Pol- 
icy and  Priorities,  The  Senate  passed  these 
bills  in  three  successive  congresses.  In  the 
current  session,  the  House  passed  a  similar 
bill,  and  In  recent  weeks  we've  been  In  con- 
ference to  resolve  differences  between  the 
Hotuse  and  Senate. 

As  of  today  the  Conferees  are  in  virtual 
agreement  on  almost  all  details  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  we  expect  to  resolve  the  few 
remaining  differences  within  a  matter  of 
days.  We  have  assurances  that  the  President 
will  accept  the  bill  that  emerges  from 
conference. 


This  means  that  in  a  few  weeks  ttie  nation 
will  have  a  White  House  Science  Office.  And 
the  President  will  have  ready  access  to  top- 
level  scientific  advice. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Sclenoe  Advlsa 
will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Domestlo 
Council  and  a  Statutory  Adviser  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  It  gives  him  a  cru- 
cial roie  in  the  development  of  the  federal 
R&D  budget.  And  it  requires  that  he  prepare 
an  annual  report  on  science  and  technology 
for  submission  by  the  President  to  the  Oon- 
grees.  The  Science  Adviser  and  his  four 
Associate  Directors  would  aU  be  top-level 
White  House  Aides,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  Senate  confirmation. 

The  bUl  also  establishes  national  policies 
and  priorities  for  science  and  a  prooeduie 
for  adjusting  them  to  accord  with  changing 
needs. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  the  Science  Adviser 
responsible  for  five-year  i^aimlng  for  federal 
R&D,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  elements  in  the  bill. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  lacking  in  most 
national  programs.  As  a  result,  we  find  o\ir- 
selves  lurching  from  crisis  to  crisis,  without 
any  plan  and  vrtthout  any  appreciation  of  the 
problems  which  lie  ahead. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  this  defect  in  our  system.  The  old  White 
House  Science  Office  issued  a  report  In  the 
mid-1960'8  anticipating  many  of  our  energy 
problems.  But  they  were  not  presented  with 
sufficient  urgency,  and  the  report  was  not 
acted  on  by  policy  makers. 

Recent  hearings  before  my  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee, have  convinced  me  that  we  urgently 
need  a  national  energy  poUcy — which  sets 
out  realistic  goals  for  future  energy  usage 
and  a  comprehensive  program  for  getting 
there. 

The  program  must  be  balanced  between 
energy  R&D,  production,  and  conservation. 
Toward  this  end  I  recently  introduced  the 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976.  This  bill 
provides  federal  loan  guarantees  of  up  to  $10 
billion  to  aid  the  states  In  financing  energy 
conservation  meas\U'es  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. And  over  the  years,  I  have  ^onsored 
the  NSF  Solar  Energy  Program,  watching  it 
grow  from  $1  milUon  to  the  $142  milUon  re- 
quested by  ERDA  for  next  fiscal  -year. 

But  energy  is  only  one  example.  Natxiral 
resoiurces  would  be  another.  What  we  need 
desperately  are  institutional  changes — ^llke 
the  new  White  House  Science  Office — which 
foster  better  planning  for  the  future.  But 
this  means  that  we  have  to  exorcise  the  antl- 
plannlng  demon  which  has  plagued  public 
discourse  in  our  country  over  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

Effective  planning  doesn't  lead  to  loss  of 
personal  liberty;  It  enhances  it.  The  multi- 
national corporations  are  successful  becatise 
of  their  long-range  planning.  They  set  goals 
and  establish  programs  to  achieve  them.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  hard-headed  planning  we  need 
throughout  our  society. 

We  have  to  honestly  assess  future  trends 
and  options — not  to  lay  out  a  precise  master 
plan  to  Impose  on  the  public — ^but  to  present 
them  with  the  full  range  of  alternatives,  in- 
cluding their  relative  costs  and  benefits.  We 
need  truth-ln-packaglng  for  the  future. 
Only  in  this  way  can  our  citizens  make  in- 
formed choices  on  the  vital  issues  before  us. 

And  we  in  the  Congress  have  the  same 
needs.  Congress  is  perhaps  the  most  archaic 
institution  in  our  society.  This  is  best  lUus- 
trated  thiough  our  outmoded  committee 
structure,  with  its  pattern  of  confilctlng, 
overlapping  jurisdictions.  Thus,  the  Solar 
Home  Heating  and  Coollnf;  Act  ■^rtiich  we  en- 
acted two  years  ago  could  not  reach  the  Sen- 
ate floor  untU  It  had  been  independently 
clesu'ed  by  five  Senate  conunlttees:  Interior; 
Commerce;  Banking,  Housing  &  Urban  Af- 
fairs; Labor  &  Public  Welfare;  and  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  And  more  recently. 


the  White  House  Science  Bm  had  to  be  sep- 
arately cleared  by  three  Senate  committees. 

But  there  have  been  some  hopeful  «tq;>s 
in  Congress.  Last  year  the  House  recnrganlzed 
its  committee  structure.  And  the  Senate  has 
recently  established  a  commission  to  look 
into  its  operations.  The  newly  created  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  provides  Congress 
with  the  ablUty  to  consider  the  federal  budg- 
et as  a  totaUty,  and  to  shape  government 
programs  into  a  coherent  whole. 

And  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
gives  Congress  the  expertise  to  examine  com- 
plex technical  Issues.  OTA  now  has  maJ<X'  as- 
sessments underway  in  energy,  materials, 
transportation,  health,  food,  and  ocean  re- 
sources. The  results  of  these  studies  go  di- 
rectly to  the  relevant  Ccmgreasional  oommlt- 
tees  to  help  Shape  pending  legislation. 

The  newest  OTA  program  involves  a  con- 
tinuing assessment  of  national  R&D  policies 
and  priorities.  We  expect  this  program  to  be 
con4>lementary  to  the  new  White  House  Scl- 
enoe Office,  with  frequent  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  efforts. 

The  OTA  program  Is  being  guided  by  our 
Advisory  Council,  with  Jerome  Wiesner  and 
Harold  Brown  in  the  lead  roles.  In  addition, 
three  principal  panels  are  being  formed.  The 
first  on  "The  Health  of  the  Sdenttflc  and 
Technical  Enterprise"  Is  chaired  by  Harvey 
Brooks.  The  second  on  Applications  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  is  chaired  by  Lewis 
Branscomb.  And  the  third  on  "Decision  mak- 
ing on  R&D  policies  and  priorities"  is  chaired 
by  Edward  Wenk.  T%e  members  of  the  panels 
wUl  be  announced  later  this  month,  but  we 
can  say  at  this  time  that  they  will  include 
two  former  science  advisers  to  the  President 
(Donadl  Homlg  and  Edward  David) ,  as  weU 
as  many  other  distinguished  sdentistB  from 
industry,  umversltles,  and  government. 

The  panels  wUl  also  include  social  sclm- 
tists  and  professionals  from  medicine,  law, 
and  public  administration,  as  weU  as  labor 
leaders,  environmentalists,  and  consumer 
representatives.  This  should  provide  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  information,  ideas,  and 
points  of  view.  We  doubt  whether  any  cat- 
alysts will  be  necessary  to  get  the  InteUectual 
reactions  going. 

With  the  aid  of  these  panels.  OTA  will  re- 
examine the  enure  national  system  of  science 
and  technology;  how  sdentlflc  results  are  ap- 
plied to  national  problems  and  Industrial  in- 
novation; and  how  decisions  are  made  on 
B&D  poUdes  and  priorities. 

The  Issues  to  be  considered  Include:  In- 
stitutional support,  peer  review,  balaoee  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  research,  the  patent 
system,  tax  Incentives  to  Industrial  BAD,  for- 
eign con4>etltlon.  impact  of  anti-trust  regu- 
lation, role  of  the  national  laboratories,  and 
relationships  between  fedenJ.  state,  and  local 
programs. 

From  such  studies  we  hope  to  develop 
pragmatic  criteria  for  evaluating  R&D  budg- 
ets and  legisUtlve  hUtlatlves.  Although  this 
Is  viewed  as  a  long-term  program,  we  expect 
it  to  begin  having  some  Impact  on  pending 
legislation  by  the  start  of  the  next  Congress. 
when  I  resume  the  OTA  Chairmanship. 

As  I  look  back  over  eight  years  of  deal- 
ing with  science  policy  issues,  one  theme 
emerges  loud  and  clear — ^the  need  to  set 
future  goals,  to  assess  alternative  ways  of 
reaching  them,  and  to  experiment  with  spe- 
cific courses  of  action. 

This  is  what  OTA  should  help  Congress  do. 
This  is  what  the  Science  Adviser  should  help 
the  President  do.  And  this  Is  what  society 
Itself  must  learn  to  do. 

If  one  lesson  has  become  abundantly  dear, 
it  is  that  none  of  us  has  aU  the  answers,  or 
even  most  of  them.  Society  must  adopt  the 
attitude  of  the  inquiring  scientist.  We  m\ist 
be  wUllng  to  experiment  with  institutional 
change.  And  we  must  be  wlUlng  to  make 
mistakes,  and  learn  from  them. 

If  we  take  this  approach,  we  can  help  shape 
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the  future  we  want.  W »  are  all  familiar  with 
Santayaiift'B  warning:  "TboGe  who  do  not 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive 
It." 

But  In  this  Bicentennial  year,  the  time 
has  come  to  turn  that  i  tatement  around  and 
say:  "Those  who  acllvely  anticipate  the 
future  are  empowered  to  reshape  It." 

For  let  us  not  forge;  that  science  stands 
for  hope.  In  earlier  civil  zatlons  man  accepted 
his  deprivations  as  inevitable.  But  science 
bas  changed  that. 

It  has  given  us  the  k|towledge;  It  has  given 
us  the  tools;  and  It  ha  i  given  us  the  hope — 
that  man  can  conquer  disease,  transform 
matter  and  energy,  cl(  an  the  environment, 
and  create  the  kind  4f  future  we  want. 

The  momentum  of  sdlence  comes  from  two 
fundamental  drives:  One,  the  desire  to  probe 
the  mysteries  of  natui  e,  to  explore  the  se- 
crets of  the  universe,  t  lie  other,  the  Impulse 
to  solve  practical  probl  $ms  and  meet  human 
needs. 

These  two  sides  of  scl  snce  are  always  inter- 
related, yet  always  In  tsnsion:  basic  and  ap- 
plied, research  and  dtvelopment,  academic 
and  industrial,  theory  uid  experiment. 

The  history  of  chem  stry  provides  a  valu- 
able lesson  on  these  X,^  ro  aspects  of  science. 
Joseph  Prleetley  whAse  memory  helped 
launch  the  American  Chemical  Society  100 
jrears  ago,  exemplified  the  pragmatic  side  of 
science.  He  was  a  master  experimentalist. 
And  through  his  pragniitic  approach,  he  iso- 
lated and  discovered  oxygen  as  the  key  in- 
gredient of  air. 

But  it  remained  for  ' 
chemistry,"  Antoine  I^volsier,  to  organize 
and  interpret  the  datal  which  Priestley  had 
discovered.  Thus,  Lavoisier  was  able  to  pro- 
vide a  theoretical  fraihework  for  the  facta 
which  explained  the  process  of  comb\istlon. 

The  point  is  that  bot  ti  sides  of  science  are 
equally  essential.  We  iieed  a  science  policy 
that  maintains  a  dynaaoic  balance  between 
these  two  creative  <  rives — so  man  can 
deepen  his  understanding  of  the  Universe. 
and  so  we  can  apply  oix  knowledge  to  solve 

meet  human  needs. 

There  Is  a  further  esson  to  be  learned 
from  Priestley  and  Lave  Isler.  Both  were  what 
we  would  today  cal  "social  activists." 
Priestley  was  an  Englshman  who  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  thd  French  Revolution. 
As  a  result,  he  so  enrag  ;d  his  neighbors  that 
they  burned  his  house  down,  and  he  had  to 
flee  for  his  life  to  Ame  rtca,  where  he  Joined 
his  friend,  Benjamin  Itanklln. 

Lavoisier,  on  the  oth<  r  hand,  was  a  French 
Nobleman,  who  ran  afc  ul  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  beheaded  in  th  b  terror.  In  the  words 
of  Joseph  Lagrange,  tie  famous  mathema- 
tician, "It  required  onl  y  a  moment  to  sever 
that  head,  and  perhaps  a  century  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a]iother  like  it." 


'Father  of  modem 


I  am  not  suggesting 


that  the  members  of 


the  American  Chemical  Society  shoiild  lose 
their  heads  or  even  tielr  homes  in  social 
causes.  But  I  do  belle  tre  that  the  nation's 
scientists  have  a  great  contribution  to  make 
in  their  role  as  citizens 
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If  scientists  will  take  this  responsibility, 
we  can  forge  a  real  partnership  of  science  and 
society.  And  with  a  willingness  to  experi- 
ment, we  can  shape  the  institutional  changes 
which  the  future  requires. 

In  the  words  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead: 
"Modern  science  has  imposed  on  humanity 
the  necessity  for  wandering.  Its  progressive 
thought  and  technology  make  the  transition 
through  time,  from  generation  to  generation, 
a  true  migration  Into  uncharted  seas  of  ad- 
ventiire.  The  very  benefit  of  wandering  is 
that  it  is  dangerous  and  needs  skill  to  avert 
evils.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
future  will  disclose  dangers.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  future  to  be  dangerous;  and  it  is 
among  the  merits  of  science  that  it  equips 
the  future  for  its  duties." 

And  so  I  ask  you  in  this  hall — and  your 
colleagues  throughout  the  world — help  us 
meet  the  futiu-e. 

Thank  you. 


AMERICA'S  FUTURE  IN  THE  SEA- 
THOUGHTS  ON  A  NATIONAL 
OCEAN  POLICY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  presented  a  report  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, entitled  "America's  Future  In 
the  Seas — Thoughts  on  a  National  Ocean 
PoUcy." 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  problems 
of  our  current  Federal  oceans  policy. 
However,  I  hope  it  will  be  one  of  many 
documents  used  as  a  focus  for  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  in  developing 
a  national  ocean  policy  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America '3  Future  in  the  Sea — Thoughts  on 
A  National  Ocean  Polict 

I.  introduction 

The  world's  oceans,  constituting  some  70 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface,  have  long  been 
used  as  a  soiurce  of  food  and  as  an  avenue 
for  communications,  trade,  commerce,  and 
conquest.  The  interaction  of  the  oceans  With 
the  atmosphere  controls  most  of  the  world's 
weather  patterns.  Recent  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  have  rapidly  expanded  our 
utilization  of  ocean  space  to  encompass  such 
diverse  activities  as  wide-spread  oil  and  nat- 
\iral  gas  exploration  and  extraction,  explora- 
tion and  research  with  deep-sea  submersible 
vessels,  undersea  habitats,  construction  of 
offshore  installations,  as  well  as  an  expan- 
sion In  both  the  intensity  and  sophistication 
of  such  traditional  ocean  activities  as  fish- 
ing and  transportation.  This  increased  utili- 
zation has  also  caused  problems  of  pollution, 
overfishing  and  exploitation  of  coastal  zones. 
A  brief  sampling  of  our  Increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  the  oceans  will  serve  to  highlight  the 
enormous  Importance  and  diversity  of  such 
activities  and  the  growing  need  to  plan  for 
the  future  of  man's  Interaction  with  the  sea. 

Our  national  security  depends  in  large 
mcMure  upon  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  move  freely  on,  through,  and  over  the 
world's  oceans.  The  Navy's  mission  over  the 
years  has  continually  expanded  to  reflect  the 
growing  importance  of  the  oceans  to  national 
defense,  both  in  terms  of  protecting  U.S. 
security  interests  and  as  a  medium  through 
which  U.S.  submarines,  the  most  mobile  ele- 
ment of  our  nuclear  deterrent  capability^ 
operate. 

The  offshore  exploration  for  extraction  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  is  a  leading  example  of 
man's  use  of  ocean  space.  The  flrst  "offshore" 


well  was  drilled  in  1897  from  a  wharf  off  8um- 
merland,  California.  By  1902,  a  \^Z0  foot 
wharf  had  been  constructed  at  the  site, 
eventually  supporting  several  hundred  pro- 
ducing wells. 

It  was  not  until  1947,  however,  that  the 
world's  first  producing  oil  well  beyond  the 
sight  of  land,  was  completed  in  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico;  ciirrently  the  QxtM  of  Mexico  is 
populated  by  over  2,700  oil  producing  plat- 
forms. Nation-wide,  over  10,000  wells  have 
been  drlUed  on  the  U.S.  outer  continental 
shelf  and  over  6,000  wells  have  been  drilled 
In  coastal  waters.  By  1972,  areas  offshore  the 
U.S.  coasts  have  supplied  some  115  billion 
bEurels  of  oil  and  nearly  440  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  In  1973,  approximately  19 y, 
percent  of  the  oil  and  some  16  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  U.S.  came  from 
offshore  areas.  Over  half  of  the  VS.  offshore 
oil  has  come  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; the  balance  from  seabed  areas 
within  State  Jurisdictions. 

The  oU  Industry  is  now  at  work  in  ocean 
waters  adjacent  to  over  60  countries.  The  po- 
tential of  the  offshore  oil  and  natural  gas 
industry  can  be  visualized  when  the  total 
continental  shelf  area  of  the  world,  amount- 
ing to  11  million  square  miles,  is  considered. 
About  four  million  square  miles,  of  the  con- 
tinental shelves  is  thought  to  have  good 
potential  for  petroleum  production  of  which 
only  about  five  percent  has  been  explored. 

The  oceans  are  Increasingly  Important  as 
an  avenue  for  world  conunerce.  Recent  in- 
creases in  the  world's  merchant  fieet,  in 
terms  of  tonnage,  number  of  vessels,  and 
perhaps  most  dramatically  in  the  variety  of 
vessels,  have  been  impressive.  The  amount 
of  cargo  transported  by  sea  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  1960's;  today  over  96%  of  the 
commodities  in  world  trade  are  delivered  by 
merchant  ships.  The  products  carried  by 
such  vessels  affect  the  lives  of  nearly  every 
individual  on  the  earth's  surface. 

New  and  sophisticated  ships  as  ocean- 
going barge  carriers,  roll-on/roll-off  vessels, 
contalnershlps,  VLCC's  (very  large  crude  car- 
riers), OBO's  (ore,  bxilk,  oil  carriers),  and 
LNQ's  (liquified  natiiral  gas  carriers)  have 
been  added  to  this  Nation's  merchant  fleet. 
Increased  U.S.  dependence  on  imported  raw 
materials,  (68  different  strategic  materials 
must  now  be  imported  in  whole  or  in  part) 
points  out  the  importance  of  ocean  trans- 
port to  oiu:  economy. 

The  importance  of  the  oceans  as  a  poten- 
tial source  of  high  protein  food  resoiurces  has 
long  been  known.  The  U.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  estimated  that  the 
maximum  annual  sustainable  yield  of  con- 
ventionally caught  species  of  marine  fish, 
crustaceans,  and  mollusks  from  the  world's 
oceans  is  well  over  200  billion  pounds;  when 
less  wellknown  species  are  added,  the  total 
estimate  raises  to  300  to  650  pounds,  "rrlpling 
since  1948,  the  total  vrorld  harvest  of  the 
ocean's  living  resources  was  approximately 
125  billion  pounds,  of  which,  I  might  add, 
the  U.S.  harvest  was  only  4.7  billion  pounds. 

The  relevant  point  to  be  noted  here  is 
that  the  oceans  are  now  supplying  large 
volumes  of  high  quality  protein  and,  if  wise 
fisheries  management  principles  are  imple- 
mented and  followed,  have  the  potential  of 
providing  a  larger  share  of  the  animal  pro- 
tein necessary  to  feed  a  future  world  popu- 
lation of  6  bUlion  expected  by  the  year  2000. 
Estimates  of  living  resoiirces  within  the  Uii. 
200  mile  zone  are  roughly  20%  of  the  world's 
total.  This  is  a  staggering  amount,  and  con- 
sidering the  unscientific,  haphazard  harvest- 
ing of  these  resources  in  the  past,  the  VB- 
has  a  great  responsibility  to  insure  sovmd 
fishery  management  practices  in  the  future. 
Recent  action  by  the  Congress  to  create  a 
200  mile  U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction  zone  was 
a  result  of  this  recognition  of  the  need  to 
effectively  conserve  and  manage  U.S.  fishery 
resources. 

The  development  of  deep-sea  aubmerslbles 
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and  manned  undersea  habitats  and  labora- 
tories is  another  exciting  testimony  to  man's 
creativity  and  attempts  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  marine  environment.  In 
the  past,  they  have  been  used  to  reach  the 
deepest  known  d^ths  of  the  vrarld's  oceans, 
36,000  feet  below  sea  level;  explore  the  mid- 
Atlantic  Ridge;  inspect  underwater  pipe- 
lines; and  to  carry  out  various  marine  re- 
search projects.  Submersibles  and  manned 
habitats,  provided  adequate  financial  sup- 
port is  made  available  for  their  future  use 
and  development,  will  prove  extremely  use- 
ful tn  such  activities  as  undersea  mineral 
exploration,  fineries  management  and  har- 
vesting, ocean  surveillance  and  mapping, 
marine  scientific  research  and  undersea  res- 
cxie  operations.  Their  Increased  utilization 
will  also  provide  man  with  the  abUity  to 
touch  and  describe  the  marine  environment 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  human  spirit. 

Rapid  escalation  of  ocean-related  activities 
has  increased  the  potential  for  confilct.  Off- 
shore oU  and  gas  exploration  has  already 
created  poUution  problems  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  the  coastal  zones.  Increased 
numbers  and  movement  of  massive  oU  tank- 
ers have  Increased  the  potential  for  wide- 
spread oil  pollution  with  resultant  damage 
to  the  marine  ecosystem.  More  importantly. 
Increased  development  of  the  fragile  coastal 
zone  areas  of  this  country  has  had  tremen- 
dous in^acts  on  the  social  and  economic 
Infrastructure  of  coastal  communities.  Simi- 
larly, ocean  dumpings  while  relieving  land- 
side  sites  of  the  burden  of  waste  disposal, 
is  creating  problems.  There  Is  sound  scien- 
tific evidence  Indicating  that  some  ocean 
dumping  Is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  marine  ecosystem. 

Increased  pressures  and  poor  management 
of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea  have  re- 
sulted In  overfishing  of  many  species.  Long- 
term  impacts  of  overfishing  have  endangered 
the  continued  economic  viability  of  many 
Important  species. 

Internationally,  the  Third  U.N.  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  reflects  possible  conflicts  be- 
tween national  governments  in  the  utUlza- 
tlon  of  the  oceans  and  its  resources.  The  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  is  a  result  of  the 
recognition  that  existing  international  law 
and  domestic  policies  concerning  the  oceans 
and  its  resources  Is  anachronistic  and  ter- 
ribly deficient  in  addressing  new  problems 
and  conflicts  that  continually  arise  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  world's  oceans. 

The  existence  of  these  conflicts,  both  on  an 
international  and  domestic  level,  will  require 
a  clearly  enunciated  and  strongly  supported 
U.S.  national  oceans  policy  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  maximum  potential  benefits  from  our 
ocean-related  activities. 

That  such  benefits  are  Indeed  significant 
and  economicaUy  Important  was  most  re- 
cently reported  In  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  economic  value  of  ocean  resources  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study. 
This  report,  the  most  comprehensive  of  its 
kind  ever  compiled,  produced  some  revealing 
statistics  concerning  the  financial  magnitude 
of  U.S.  ocean  activities.  Based  on  1973  dollars. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  level  of  primary 
economic  activity,  or  output,  represented  by 
the  development  of  all  U.S.  controlled  ocean 
resources  in  1973  was  in  the  range  of  $7.5  to 
87.8  billion.  Comparable  val\ies  for  the  years 
1985  to  2000,  were  projected  to  be  In  the  range 
of  $23  to  $26  billion  and  $33  to  $44  billion 
respectively. 

While  the  magnitude  of  these  figures  are 
Indeed  substantial,  they  fall  far  short  of 
measuring  the  total  economic  Impact  of  U.S. 
activities  in  th©  oceans.  For  example,  these 
figures  reflect  only  primary  outputs  and  fail 
to  Include  Important  secondary  Impacts  of 
such  activities.  If  secondary  impacts  were 
taken  into  suwount,  the  total  values  would 
be  considerably  higher.  These  so-called  "rip- 
ple effects"  are  often  several  orders  of  magni- 


mae  greater  than  the  value  at  the  original 
primary  activity. 

More  importantly,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  nation's  economy 
resulting  from  ocecm  activities  too  often  go 
uncounted.  For  example,  wide  ranging  bene- 
flts  accrue  as  a  result  of  what  I  feel  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  productive  of  U.S. 
ocean  activities,  marine  scientific  research. 
These  benefits  are  often  long-term  in  nature 
and  affect  wide  segments  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Visible  benefits  from  marine  research  axe  in 
such  widely  divergent  areas  as  medicine, 
weather  and  climatic  patterns,  flsheries  man- 
agement, vessel  construction  and  routing,  and 
environmental  effects  of  marine  pollution. 
Puttu-e  benefits  from  marine  research  activi- 
ties promise  to  be  even  more  diverse  and  fBa-- 
reaching. 

The  United  States  has  been  t3ie  leader  In 
ocean  activities  for  many  years,  eren  though 
most  of  its  programs  have  been  on  a  Bmall 
scale.  But  now,  after  relatively  static  growth 
over  the  past  few  years  and  without  any 
concrete  guidelines,  the  U.S.  is  falling  behind. 
Its  goals  are  ill  defined,  and  as  a  result,  has 
stagnated  the  quality  and  scope  of  our  ma- 
rine research  activities. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a 
deliberate  and  extenuated  effort  to  unify 
many  facets  of  its  ocean  activities.  Their 
organization,  combined  with  th©  high  pri- 
ority the  Soviet  government  places  on  ocean 
activities,  has  virtually  catapulted  Soviet 
ocean  activities  to  a  position  of  overtaking 
the  United  States'  long  superiority  in  many 
important  ocean  activities.  While  it  can  be 
said  that  the  unification  is  easier  to  achieve 
in  a  centrally  controlled  system  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  results  are  nonetheless  dra- 
matic. This  nation  could  gain  much  from  an 
examination  of  th©  achievements  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  ocean  activities  and  should 
reassess  Its  own  positions  and  policies  based 
upon  the  implications  of  poisslble  future 
Soviet  maritime  dominance. 

N\imerous  examples  are  available.  The  Ek>- 
vlets  began  a  program  of  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  their  merchant  fleet  In  1960  and 
during  the  60'3  renewed  approximately  90% 
of  their  merchant  marine  fleet.  By  1972,  the 
merchant  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union  ranked 
seventh  In  terms  of  dead  weight  tonnage, 
sixth  in  terms  of  gross  weight  tonnage  and 
second  In  terms  of  number  of  ships. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  converted  Its 
flshing  so  it  now  has  well  over  6,000  modem 
and  efficient  high-seas  vessels.  This  fleet 
represents  approximately  25%  of  the  world's 
total  in  number  of  flshing  vessels  and  ap- 
proximately 50%  in  gross  registered  tons. 
The  growth  of  the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  ia  re- 
flected In  catch  statistics  which,  after  a  short 
period  of  post  war  adjustment,  escalated 
from  1.5  million  tons  In  1947  to  approxi- 
mately 9.2  million  metric  tons  In  1973.  In 
contrast,  the  United  States  fishing  Industry 
has  virtually  remained  static.  U.S.  flsh  land- 
ings Increased  from  slightly  less  than  2  mil- 
lion metric  tons  In  1938  to  slightly  more 
than  2.7  million  metric  tons  in  1973.  far  be- 
low the  comparable  flgures  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
sistently registered  a  favorable  trade  balance 
in  fisheries  products,  while  the  United  States 
in  1974  alone  suffered  a  $1.5  billion  trade 
deficit  In  fisheries  products.  Much  of  the 
fishing  Industry's  problems  are  due  to  the 
failTire  of  the  VS.  to  adopt  a  coherent  na- 
tional ocean  policy  with  appropriate  actions 
to  assist  the  fishermen. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  also  supporting  s 
strong  marine  science  program,  emerging 
from  a  relatively  non-existent  position  to 
one  that  challenges  the  overall  capability  of 
the  United  States.  While  U.S,  superiority  was 
overwhelming  In  the  1960's  and  early  1960's, 
it  is  no  longer  true.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
more  oceanographic  research  vessels  than  the 
United  States  and  nearly  3  times  as  many 
marine    scientists    and    supporting    tech- 


nlclana.  While  these  figures  certainly  do  not 
necessarily  represent  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  work  perf  ca-mad 
by  the  Soviet  sdantiatB,  they  are  indicative 
of  a  strong  commitment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  marine  sdentlflc  research  activities.  The 
decline  of  the  relatlTe  superiority  of  VS. 
oceanographic  research  Is  a  particular  con- 
cern since  such  activities  are  pivotal  to 
progress  made  In  other  ocean  endeavon  ao 
Important  to  the  general  well  being  of  the 
nation. 

Impressed  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
range  of  ocean  activities,  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  ocean  affairs  to  the  VS..  and  the 
tremendous  potential  that  the  oceans  and 
Its  resources  have  for  this  nation  and  the 
world  community.  I  decided  to  evaluate  the 
ability  of  our  federal  oceans  program  to  ef- 
fectively respond  to  this  challenge.  I  was 
dismayed  at  what  I  found.  Bather  than  an 
energetic  coordinated  and  comprehenslv© 
national  oceans  prograi^#re  have  an  anemic 
substitute:  a  dtBCortfK^eclsion  process 
spread  throxighout  twenty-one  federal  orga- 
nizations In  six  departments  in  five  agencies. 

In  addition,  and  not  surprisingly,  a  co- 
ordinated and 'Tx>mprehensive  federal  ocean 
poUcy  and,  most  importantly,  a  definite  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  oceans,  simply 
does  not  exist.  What  little  ocean  planning 
that  does  presently  take  place  Is  done  in  a 
disjointed,  uncoordinated,  and  often  ad  hoc 
basics.  While  this  system  of  operation  may 
have  been  sufficient  to  address  the  ocean  re- 
lated needs  of  this  nation  in  years  gone  by, 
it  is  clearly  not  a  relevant  response  to  today's 
needs  nor  is  it  a  sound  basis  to  face  the 
even  larger  ocean  needs  and  confilcts  of  the 
future. 

To  summarize,  the  existing  federal  oceans 
program  lacks  both  clearly  defined  objectives 
and  top-level  support.  As  a  result,  individual 
ocean  policy  decisions  made  within  the  exist- 
ing fragmented  federal  structure  are  unco- 
ordinated, often  have  directly  competing  ob- 
jectives, and  clearly  fall  to  maximize  the  po- 
tential of  our  ocean  activities.  Lack  of  strong 
high  level  support  for  ocean  activities  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch  virtiially  guaran- 
tees low  visibility,  low  budgets,  and  less  than 
optimal  results.  Attempts  to  coordinate  the 
existing  process  through  ICMSE,  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Marine  Science  and 
Engineering,  help  little,  since  ICMSE  Is  not 
en^Mwered  to  formulate  policy.  Such  at- 
tempts are  an  unacceptable  substitute  for 
a  viable  federal  ocean  policy  program  since 
they  only  result  in  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion cmd  do  not  address  the  difficult,  but  es- 
sential, process  of  establishing  priorities, 
guidelines,  and  policies. 

The  economic  and  strategic  importance  of 
the  oceans  to  this  nation's  well  being  Is  so 
great  that  the  formulation  of  a  national 
ocecm  policy  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
existing  federal  oceans  program  are  absolute- 
ly essential  and  should  be  undertaken  on  a 
high  national  priority  basis.  I  must  point  out, 
however,  that  reorganization  should  not  be 
attempted  until  a  viable  ocean  policy  and 
plan  Is  established.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  concerning  reorganization  with- 
out thought  of  flrst  defining  national  goals. 
This  is  putting  the  honse  before  the  cart 
and  should  be  avoided. 

To  be  effective,  reorganization  must  1)  pro- 
duce a  centra]  top-level  ocean  policy  focal 
point,  operating  pursuant  to  a  well-defined 
mission,  within  the  federal  structure  that  In- 
cludes under  its  aegis  all  major  federal  ocean 
activities  and  programs,  Including  the  man- 
date, support,  and  authority  necessary  to 
formulate.  Implement  and  enforce  a  nation- 
al ocean  policy  program;  2)  receive  the  strong 
support  of  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  3)  be  reflective  of  a  national 
commitment  designed  to  dramatically  In- 
crease our  oceanic  capabllltlee  and  restore 
wortdwlde  UJ8.  leadership  In  the  oceans. 

The  opportunity  costs  of  our  continued 
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failure  to  move  forirard  with  a  national 
ocean  policy  are  uiiicceptably  high.  Our 
marine  scientific  research  program,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  particularly  affected.  Fund- 
ing for  basic  marine  fesearch,  the  backbone 
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search,  has  been  relatively  level  funded  for 
the  past  decade.  Bud|et  levels  of  the  Inter- 
national Decade  of  Ocaan  Exploration  (IDOE) 
have  remained  at  robghly  $15  million  per 
year  whereas  thtfminiated  needs  of  the  proj- 
ect were  on  the  order  <)f  $100  million  per  year. 
While  restUts  of  the  rttOE  program  have  been 
widely  praised  and  lave  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  long-tsrm,  multidisclpHnary, 
multlinstltutional  ocianlc  research  endeav- 
ors, many  additional  research  projects  have 
not  received  support  ( lue  to  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate fxindlng.  The  Sea  Grant  Office,  an- 
other key  academic  fu  idlng  source,  has  never 
received  budgetary  su  pport  at  the  levels  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Marine  science  ca  >ltal  assets  programs, 
both  at  the  agency  an  1  academic  levels,  have 
also  been  adversely  aflected.  Much  of  the  ex- 
isting fleet  is  unsul^ji  for  coastal  research, 
an  area  of  expanding  needs,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, Is  beglnnln*  to  age.  A  recent  report 
at  the  present  ocean- 
Is  underutilized,  not 
Irements  and  research 
it,  but  because  fund- 


by  ICMSE  Indicates 
ographic  research  fl 
Decause  program  req 
needs  are  not  pressin 


ing  support  was  not  s(vaUable.  As  with  many 
other  component  parlis  of  U.S.  oceans  activi- 
ties, there  Is  no  centrjd  focus  responsible  for 
the  coordination  and  [assessment  of  the  U5. 
oceanographlc  fleet,    j 

The  lack  of  a  coordinated  U.S.  oceans  tcI' 
ley,  and  top  level  Exacutive  Branch  Invol^' 
ment  are  particularly  detrimental  in  the  area 
of  International  oceati  affairs.  By  falling  to 
adequately  support  marine  technology  trans- 
fer programs,  foster  Tthe  growth  of  ocean- 
ographlc competency  In  developing  coun- 
tries, or  provide  for  International  coopera- 
tion In  oceanic  research  efforts,  we  have 
missed  the  opportunl^  of  large  scale  beneflta 
generated  by  International  cooperation. 

One  flnal  statement  of  utmost  Importance 
concerns  conservation  measures  In  the 
oceans.  The  developnient  of  ocean  programs 
especially  dealing  with  the  exploitation  of 
resources  of  the  sea  Mjuld  be  guided  by  world 
history.  The  United  states  has  led  the  world 


thorough  and  timely  consideration  by  U.S. 
policy-makers.  It  U  not  too  late  for  the 
United  States  to  reverse  direction  on  ocean 
affairs,  and  make  the  long-term  commitment 
to  Implement  a  strong  national  ocean  policy. 

U,  RESULTS  or  STTSVKT 

On  July  30,  1975,  I  sent  letters,  and  ques- 
tionnaires to  recognized  authorities  In 
marine  science  research,  including  Individ- 
uals from  academla,  the  legal  profession,  and 
government,  who  have  expertise  in  oceano- 
graphlc research  and  development  policy.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce's  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  and 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study,  I  was  deeply 
interested  In  receiving  their  thoughts  on  a 
wide  range  of  marine  science  policy  issues 
and  problems,  including  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  United  States  oceans  policy. 

The  questionnaire  focused  on  two  major 
problem  areas — marine  science  organization 
and  national  ocean  policy  considerations. 
Within  these  categories,  the  questions 
covered  ocean  science,  services,  engineering 
development,  management,  and  funding  on 
the    international.    Federal    and    university 

level. 

The  following  section  Includes  a  copy  of 
the  general  questionnaire,  a  list  of  those  to 
whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  responses  received.  In  some  cases,  I 
felt  It  was  more  ^propriate  to  quote  from 
answers  of  certain  respondents  to  reflect  key 
points. 

27ie  letter  and  queatUmnair& 

JULY  30,  X975. 

Deab  Sib: 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  I  am  deeply  interested  In 
our  Federal  commitment  toward  ocean- 
ographlc research  and  development.  Proper- 
ly developed,  the  oceans  will  provide  great 
assistance  In  the  search  for  solutions  to  many 
world  problems.  Including  energy,  weather 
prediction,  and  resource  exploration  and 
utilization.  I  am  presently  interested  in  the 
current  problems  that  may  exist  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Because  of  your  recognized 
knowledge  In  this  field,  I  am  anxious  to  hear 


In   the   accelerated 
soiirces.  With  little 
we  have  depleted 
caused  the  extlnctlo: 
many  species  of  plan 


of  the  earth's  re- 
ought  to  the  future, 
J  valuable  resources, 
or  near  extinction  of 
and  animals  and  pol- 


luted our  land,  atmosphere  and  coastal  seas. 
Incredibly,  this  has  happened  in  a  short  span 
of  time  covering  onlyjfoiir  or  five  generations 
of  man. 

)g  our  attention  to  the 
;e  a  hard  look  and  heed 
111  deplete  the  ocean 
ext  four  or  five  gener- 
conservatlon  measures 
the  development  of  a 
national  ocean  policir — our  nation  and  the 
world  can  no  longer'  afford  to  live  only  fol 
the  present  with  no  r^ard  for  the  future  and 
Its  people. 

The  foregoing  brier  dlsctisslon  of  current 
problems  In  the  oceapis  area  has  minted  vp 
a    ntunber   of    slgniilcant    Issues    requiring 


Now  we  are  tur 
sea  and  unless  we 
past  experience,  we 
resources  within  the 
atlons.  We  m\ist  mak 
a  top  priority  issue 


/"    your  thoughts  on  the  following  questions: 
'    ■  I.  Organization: 

A.  International  Level — 

(1)  Anticipating  the  passage  this  year 
of  l^lslatlon  which  will  extend  the  coastal 
fisheries  Jurisdiction  to  200  mUes.  what  In- 
ternational problems  might  this  country  ex- 
pect regarding  marine  scientific  research  ac- 
tivities In  both  foreign  state  resource  zones 
as  well  as  the  high  seas? 

(2)  What  problems  have  you  discovered  or 
do  you  anticipate  in  the  future  regarding 
U.S.  State  Department  clearance  procedures 
for  U.S.  ships  to  conduct  marine  scientific 
research  In  foreign  coastal  waters? 

(3)  What  problems  In  marine  scientific  re- 
search are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference? 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, what  plans  have  been  promulgated 
for  UJ5.  marine  scientific  research  conducted 
In  foreign  coastal  waters  once  coastal  states 
have  extended  their  Jurisdiction  over  ocean 

8D&C6? 

(5)  What  attempts  are  being  made  to  inte- 
grate foreign  marine  scientists  into  the  U.S. 
marine  scientific  ventures? 

(6)  What  other  problems  have  you  recog- 
nized concerning  the  conduct  of  marine  sci- 
entific research  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign 
coastal  waters? 

B.  Federal  Level — 

(1)  What  problems  have  you  experienced 
with  Federal  funding  for  marine  scientific 
research? 

(2)  How  can  Congress  Justify  increased 
funding  for  basic  research  In  times  of  budget 
constraint? 

(3)  Is  there  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  In  marine  sclentiflc  research  activities? 


(4)  What  problems  have  you  dlaoovsrwl 
with  Federal  funding  levels  and  with  re- 
spect  to  the  coordination  of  the  funding  ef- 
forts of  Federal  agencies  such  as  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  National  Science  Founda> 
tlon  (NSF).  Office  of  Naval  Besearch,  and 
National  Oceanic  and  Atom^herlc  Admin- 
istration (NOAA)? 

(6)  How  could  exliiting  funding  proced- 
ures and  Institutions  be  improved? 

C.  University  Level — 

(1)  What  problems  exist  at  the  university 
level  regarding  the  coordination,  conduct, 
and  planning  of  marine  scientific  research? 
How  could  such  activities  be  improved? 

(3)  Do  sufficient  Job  opportiinltles  exist 
for  marine  scientific  research  graduates? 

(3)  What  Improvements  should  be  made 
concerning  the  existing  structure  oif  "^iine 
scientific  research  edticatlon  in  UJS.  insti- 
tutions? 

n.  Substantive  considerations: 

A.  What  Federal  funding  levels  have  yon 
received  over  the  past  ten  years  for  marine 
sclentiflc  research,  Including  an  applied  baste 
research  breakdown?  Have  these  levels  been 
sufficient  to  adeadately  support  U.S.  marine 
sclentiflc  acl^^Mes? 

B.  If  the  federal  government  were  to  in- 
crease support  for  an  Intensified  marine 
sdentlflo  research  program,  what  should  be 
the  long  term  objectives  of  the  program? 

C.  What  contributions  to  TnaniriTKi  might 
we  expect  from  an  intensified  marine  sclen- 
tiflc reeearch  program?  What  would  be  % 
reallsUc  timetable? 

D.  What  level  of  support  would  be  needed 
for  a  national  effort  to  Intensify  the  utili- 
zation of  marine  reeources,  manpower,  and 
vessels? 

K  Given  a  clean  slate,  how  would  you 
construct  a  nationally  intensive  program  In 
marine  science  research?  What  changw 
would  be  necessary  at  the  university.  Fed- 
eral, and  international  level  to  implemsat 
such  a  program? 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  your  response.  I 
expect  to  submit  a  report  to  Senator  Mag- 
nuson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  to  Senator  TTniiing«^  CSialr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere. 

With  kindest  regards, 
SinoMely. 

Lowzn,  WziCKxa,  Jr, 

17.5.  Senator. 

LIST      or      SELECTED      AtTTHORITIES      TO      WBOK 
QITESTIONNAIBE  MAILED 

Dr.  John  V.  Byrne,  Dean.  School  of  Ocean- 
ography, Oregon  State  University,  Corvallls, 
Oreg.  97331. 

•Dr.  WUUam  T.  Burke,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98195. 

•Dr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs,  Texas  A  &  M  University, 
Teague  Building,  Room  125,  College  Stetlon, 
Tex.  77843. 

•Dr.  John  D.  Coetlow.  Director,  Marine 
Laboratory,  Duke  University.  Durham,  N.C. 
27701. 

Dr.  L.  Bugene  Cronin.  Director,  Chesa- 
peake Biological  Laboratory,  University  of 
Maryland,  Solomons,  Md.  20688. 

Dr.  Richard  Fleming,  Professor,  School  cS 
Oceanography,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98195. 

•Dr.  Paul  Fye,  President,  Woods  H(rfe 
Oceanographlc  Institution.  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  02543. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Goldberg,  Professor,  Scrippa 
InsUtution  of  Oceanography,  LaJolla,  Calif. 
92037. 

•Dr.  William  J.  Hargis,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere.  Washington.  D.C.  20380. 
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•Dr.  John  A.  Knauiw,  Provost  for  Marine 
Affairs,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston. 
BJ.  02881. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  Dean  of  Graduate 
Students  and  Associate  Director,  Woods  HOle 
Oceanographlc  Institution,  Woods  Bole. 
Mass.  02543. 

Dr.  William  A.  Nlerenberg,  Director,  Insti- 
tution of  Oceanography.  LaJolla,  Calif.  92037. 

•Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Director,  At- 
lantic Oceanographlc  &  Meteorological  La- 
boratory, National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  16  Rlckenbacker  Causei^y, 
Miami,  Fla.  33149. 

•Dr.  T.  M.  van  Andel,  Professor,  School  of 
Oceanography,  Oregon  State  University,  Cor- 
vallls Oreg.  97331. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Vetter,  Executive  Secretary, 
Ocean  Affairs  Building,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Gilbert  L.  Voss,  Professor  of  Biological 
Oceanography,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  33306. 

•Dr.  David  H.  Wallace,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Marine  Resources  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
20852. 

•Dr.  Warren  8.  Wooster,  Dean,  Rosenstlel 
School  of  Marine  and  Atmospheric  Science, 
University  of  Miami,  10  Rlckenbacker  Cause- 
way, Miami,  Fla.  33149. 

SUmCAKT  OF  RESPONSES 

I.  Organization: 

A.  International  level — (1)  Anticipating 
the  passage  this  year  of  legislation  which  will 
extend  the  coastal  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to 
200  miles,  what  International  problems 
might  this  country  expect  regarding  marine 
scientific  research  activities  In  both  foreign 
state  resource  zones  as  well  as  the  high  seas? 

All  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the 
adoption  of  a  200  mile  coastal  fisheries  Juris- 
diction zone  could  complicate  U.S.  marine 
research  activities  In  foreign  waters. 

(2)  What  problems  have  you  discovered  or 
do  you  anticipate  in  the  fut\ire  regarding 
U.S.  State  Department  clearance  procedures 
for  U.S.  ships  to  conduct  marine  sclentiflc 
research  in  foreign  coastal  waters? 

The  respondents  submitted  answers  to  this 
question  revealing  problems  with  U.S.  State 
Department  and  foreign  government  clear- 
ance procedures.  The  answers  focused  on  two 
main  Issues:  (1)  the  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing permission  of  foreign  governments  to 
conduct  marine  research  are  unduly  time 
consimilng;  and  (3)  clearance  requests  by 
UA  scientists  to  conduct  research  In  for- 
eign coastal  state  waters  are  not  a  high  pri- 
ority Issue  within  the  State  Department.  Dr. 
van  Andel,  commenting  on  State  Depart- 
ment procedures,  replied,  "the  clearance 
process  Is  excessively  slow  and  often  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  their  priority  list". 

(3)  What  problems  In  marine  sclentiflc  re- 
search are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference? 

Problems  could  arise  If  consent  were  re- 
quired before  research  Is  conducted  In  wa- 
ters adjacent  to  foreign  countries.  Such  a 
consent  regime  would  add  constraints  on 
U.S.  marines  science  activities  requiring  ad- 
ditional lead  time  for  planning  thus  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  marine  research  in  foreign 
waters.  Dr.  Calhoun  noted  that  the  net  re- 
sult of  a  consent  regime  would  require  ma- 
rine scientists  "to  learn  to  operate  within  a 
different  set  of  grotmd  rules  than  they  have 
known  in  the  past".  A  consent  regime  would 
give  Individual  coastal  states  the  power  to 
unilaterally  regulate  marine  research  In  large 
weas  of  the  oceans  at  a  critical  time  in 
world  history. 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, what  plans  have  been  promulgated 
for  U.S.  marine  sclentiflc  research  conducted 
in  foreign  coastal  waters  once  coastal  states 


have  extended  their  Jurisdiction  over  ocean 
space? 

There  are  no  plans  for  management  of  U.S. 
m^i^n*  sclentiflc  research  In  foreign  coastal 
waters.  Dr.  Fye  of  Woods  Hole  Ooeanogn^thlc 
Institute  stated:  "when  coastal  states  have 
extended  their  coastal  Jurisdiction,  that  re- 
search will  continue  as  it  has  In  the  past.  To 
limit  our  reeearch  would  be  unthinkable. 
Although  only  30%  of  the  world's  oceans 
are  within  the  200  mile  limit,  80%  of  the  in- 
teresting sclentiflc  questions  occur  in  this 
area." 

(5)  What  attempts  are  being  made  to  In- 
tegrate foreign  marine  acientista  into  VS. 
marine  teientifte  venturesT 

There  has  been  an  effective  Informal  Inte- 
gration of  foreign  scientists  Into  UJB.  marine 
research  by  the  major  U.S.  oceanographlc  In- 
■itltutlons.  Dr.  Stewart  mentioned  that  de- 
terrents to  increased  integration  are  primarily 
of  a  financial  nature.  "Other  than  aid,  no 
Federal  agency  has  a  speclflc  mandate"  to 
accomplish  an  tntegrated  program  of  aaslst- 
ance  to  foreign  nations.  Drs.  Stewart,  Fye, 
Burke,  and  Calhoun  cited  the  1974  Washing- 
ton Conference,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Its  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Marine  Sclentiflc  Research  Assistance 
to  Foreign  States",  as  an  authoritative  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject. 

Increased  U.8.  sclentiflc  assistance  to  un- 
derdeveloped nations  could  be  Increased  as 
a  result  of  U.S.  hvm[ianlstic,  sclentiflc,  and 
political  prestige  with  these  nations.  It  could 
also  prove  to  be  advantageous  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  since  new  markets  would 
be  available  for  U.S.  produced  oceanogn^hic 
equipment. 

(6)  What  other  problems  have  you  recog- 
nized concerning  the  conduct  of  marine  scl- 
entiflc research  on  the  high  seas  or  In  foreign 
coastal  waters? 

(A)  United  States'  coordination  of  marine 
research  on  the  international  level  Is  lacking 
from  Inadequate  financial  backing.  On  the 
international  level,  UNESCO's  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanograph  Commission  (IOC)  Is 
the  only  agency  Involved  In  coordination  of 
marine  research  activities.  United  States 
support  of  this  agency  Is  minimal  and  no 
U.S.  agency  has  overall  responsibility  to  foctis 
on  IOC  activities.  Dr.  Stewart  suggests  NOAA 
would  be  the  appropriate  agency. 

(B)  International  law  regarding  marine 
science  research  vessels  is  in  need  of  revision. 
Problems  dccur  when  obtaining  clearance  for 
scientific  Instruments  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  since  they  are  categorized  as  "cargo" 
and  are  subject  to  rules  pertaining  to  cargo. 

Classification  of  vessels  colely  for  research 
piirposes  Is  unusual,  hence  are  named  as 
mlBcellaneous  merchant  vessel  with  inappli- 
cable regulatory  procedures. 

(C)  Previous  attempts  to  minimize  prob- 
lems of  marine  research  conducted  in  ex- 
panded zones  of  coastal  states  by  differen- 
tiating between  basic  and  applied  oceano- 
graphlc research  have  not  been  successful. 

(D)  Many  foreign  nations  are  concerned 
that  activities  off  their  coasts  will  be  of  a 
military  nature  rather  than  research.  Dr. 
KnftiiBn  wrote  that  events  surrounding  the 
Ptieblo  and  the  Glomar  Explorer  incidents 
did  not  enhance  XJB.  efforts  to  separate  mili- 
tary activities  from  scientific  research. 

A.  Federal  Level — 

(1)  What  problems  have  you  experlenoed 
with  Federal  fxmdlng  for  marine  sclentiflc 
research? 

(A)  The  Federal  government  provides 
money  only  on  a  short-term  basis  while 
oceanographlc  institutions  must  make  long- 
term  plans.  Frequent  shifts  in  the  level  and 
focus  of  Federal  funding  do  not  allow  for 
flexibility  needed  by  research  Institutions  to 
alter  their  research  programs,  particularly 
VTlth  respect  to  oceanographlc  activities  re- 
quiring high  cost  capital  equipment. 

(B)  Federal  funding  of  oceanographlc  re- 
search Is  below  the  levels  necessary  to  con- 


duct marine  reeearch  ctlUcal  to  meet  na- 
tional needs.  Poor  Federal  management  and 
coordination  of  oceanographlc  research  is 
also  a  problem.  Dr.  van  Andel  stated, 
".  .  .  large  ftmds  being  managed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoephertc  Administration  on 
very  short-tenn  contracts  and  with  little 
management  eiq>erlence  that  produce  third- 
rate  results". 

'(C)  The  Federal  government  reviews  ma- 
rine research  project  funding  on  a  cost/bene- 
flt  basts.  While  such  analysis  may  be  useful  in 
evaluating  the  cost  effectiveness  of  many 
types  of  funding  decisions,  it  is  often  mis- 
leading efsoBdaUy  when  aiq>Ued  to  research 
that  is  sd&tcult  to  quantify.  Dr.  Calhotm 
noted,  "t&re  is  no  way  to  place  knowledge 
activities,  particularly  those  that  deal  with 
creative  Ideas  and  forward  knowledge  on  a 
oost/beneflt  basis". 

(D)  Dr.  Calhoun  stated  that  "the  U.S.  has 
never  faced  the  basic  queBti(»i  of  providing 
capital  facilities  tor  its  necessary  marine  re- 
search program".  Citing  the  efforts  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  space  program,  he  noted 
the  lack  of  a  national  marine  research  facil- 
ity ca^Mibillty.  Ships,  submersiblee,  shore- 
bases,  and  ocean  platforms  have  never  been 
addressed  in  a  comprehensive  and  systematic 
way.  In  short,  we  have  failed  to  establish  a 
national  policy  regarding  XJB.  capabilities,  in 
marine  research  activities. 

(E)  Dr.  Costlow,  Director,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Marine  Laboratory  said,  "it  Is  a  bit  dis- 
concerting to  us  who  have  faith  in  the  realm 
of  science  to  be  told  that  only  limited  funds 
can  be  made  available  for  basic  research  in 
the  marine  sciences  and  then  see  the  awe- 
some sight  of  an  estimated  $1  billion  being 
thrust  toward  Mars  to  determine  If  life  ac- 
tually exists  on  this  red  planet". 

(F)  Dr.  Wallace  notes  that  although  no 
basic  or  implied  efforts  are  specifically  iden- 
tified within  the  Federal  Ocean  Program, 
"applied"  areas  have  risen  dramatically  in 
the  budget. 

The  combined  ocean  basic  research  sup- 
port provided  by  the  princ^al  Federal  sup- 
porters of  academic  research — ^National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
and  NOAA's  Sea  Grant  Program — for  FY  1976 
has  Increased  only  $7  million  over  the  $110 
million  budget  in  FY  1973;  hardly  covering 
the  infiatlonary  costs  for  the  same  period. 
"The  loss  of  real  value  to  basic  research  Is 
obvious,"  Wallace  concludes. 

(2)  How  can  Congress  Justify  Increased 
funding  for  basic  research  in  times  of  budget 
constraint? 

Dr.  David  Wallace,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Maine  Resources,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  summed  up  the 
responses  with  this  answer: 

"Justification  for  appropriate  levels  of 
basic  research  has  never  been  easy.  The  Na- 
tion must  address  critical  problems  as  they 
are  perceived.  In  terms  of  budget  constraint, 
however,  the  'constraint'  is  ustially  applied 
to  our  futxire  In  order  to  solve  Immediate  Is- 
sues. Our  national  capability  today  to  address 
important  practical  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion which  can  be  to  a  considerable  degree 
alleviated  by  ocean  resources — energy,  food, 
hard  minerals — ^Is  founded  on  the  accumu- 
lated basic  research  of  the  past  few  decades. 
As  the  Nation  moves  more  and  more  toward 
the  oceans  in  ways  perhaps  not  now  evident, 
the  next  generation  must  have  the  expertise 
which  only  the  seeds  of  solid  and  continuous 
basic  research  programs  conducted  today  can 
provide.  If  our  economic  problems  are  such 
as  to  require  constraint,  ovlt  basic  research 
must  nevertheless  be  provided  a  consistent 
share  of  our  total  ocean  effort  and  must  not 
be  permitted  to  undergo  Inflationary  erosion. 
I  believe  that  Congress  can  Justify  basic  re- 
search In  support  of  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try." 

(3)  Is  there  unnecessary  duplication  of  ef- 
fort in  marine  sclentiflc  research  activities? 
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stated that  if  existing 


have  you  discovered 


with  Federal  funding  Ifcvels  and  with  respect 
to  the  coordination  of  the  funding  efforts  of 
Federal  agencies  such  i  ,s  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Offlie  of  Naval  Research 
and  the  National  OceiJilc  and  Atmospheric 
Administration? 

The  NSP  and  the  Ol  TR  seem  to  have  good 
coordination  regarding  funding  of  oceano- 
graphic  research  projec  a  and  serve  as  a  stable 
source  of  funding.  Er.  Stewart,  however, 
stated  that  there  is  no  interagency  coordina- 
tion of  funding  levels.  Stewart  claims,  "Even 
when  interagency  funding  coordination  was 
attempted  by  the  no\(  defunct  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceano  jraphy  or  the  Marine 
Council,  each  agency's  segment  of  coordina- 
tion fimdlng  plan  eventually  was  in  com- 
petition for  funds  with  other  agency  and  de- 
partmental programs." 

(5)  How  could  exist!] ig  funding  procedtues 
and  institutions  be  hn  jroved? 

Dr.  Stewart,  believe!  Federal  fimdlng  for 
marine  research  activll  ies  could  be  improved 
through  four  means:  (1)  develop  and  enun- 
ciate a  viable  natl(^el  ocean  policy  ;(2)  pre- 
pare a  national  plan  tc  carry  out  this  policy; 
(3)  make  a  national  conunitment  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  (4)  establish  an  interdepart- 
mental coordination  jroup  with  staff  ca- 
pability to  maintain  ai  i  effective  program. 

Other  responses  cent  ered  on  specific  fund- 
ing procedure  improve  ments  that  should  be 
incorporated  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  U.S.  academic  institutions. 

Dr.  Fye  answered  lii  four  parts:  (1)  coat 
sharing  on  grants  should  be  eliminated;  (2) 
the  request  for  proposs  1  (RFP)  system  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Bvueau  of  Land 
Management  Is  geared  to  the  industrial  sec- 
tor. Consequently,  research  institutions  do 
not  become  Involved  (3)  facility  support 
[ship  operations,  eqxipment,  and  marine 
technicians  |  from  Fed(  ral  agencies  siiould  be 
expanded;  and  (4)  noa-Federal  laboratories 
are  singled  out  for  Fed  eral  funding  cutbacks 
before  in -house  Federal  laboratories.  He  feels 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  fiinding  bal- 
ance betweea  these  unl  ts. 

Dr.  Wooster  belleveti  that  a  "rationaliza- 
tion of  responsibility'  among  agencies,  is 
important  and  an  isLproved  agency  coor- 
dination mechanism  Independent  of  com- 
peting agencies]  should  be  implemented. 

Dr.  van  Andel  recommended  that  mviltl- 
Investlgatlon,  large-sc^le  oceanographlc  re- 
search projects  should  be  better  evaluated 
for  results  before  fund  Ing  Is  assigned  to  new 
and  different  projects. 

Dr.  Calhoun  said  pr  >cedures  could  be  im- 
proved in  three  ways:  (1)  the  federal  agen- 
cies should  establish  Ufferent  relationships 
other  than  the  contri  kCtor-contractee  mode 
to  utilize  a  tmiversity'i  1  research  capabilities, 
programs  should  be  oi  a  coop>erative  basis. 

(2)  through  development  of  a  national  pro- 
gram, the  focus  and  Interrelationships  of 
marine-related  actlvlt  es  will  be  enhanced. 

(3)  Sea  Grant  Collegd  Programs  should  be 
Increased  and  better  i  tlllzed  by  Federal  In- 
house  programs. 

Dr.  Wallace  believes  that  although  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  male*  major  contributions 
to  marine  research,  he  management  and 
coordination  must  remain  with  the  public 
sector.  In  this  regard,  it  is  Important  that 
the  public  sector  hav( : 
A  continuing  overview  of  national  needs, 
Focussed  direction  lor  maximum  benefits, 
and 


Public  accountablllly 
C.  University  Level- 
(1)  What  problems 
level   regarding   the 


of  management. 


>xist  at  the  university 
<  oordlnatlon.   conduct, 


and  planning  of  marine  scientific  research? 
How  could  such  activities  be  Improved? 

The  two  largest  concerns  of  university  level 
marine  research  activities  are  financial  sta- 
bility and  lack  of  flexibility  to  use  Federal 
fxinds. 

Prompted  by  the  financial  risks  Involved 
with  marine  research,  institutions  find  they 
are  hardpressed  to  either  maintain  adequate 
facilities  or  award  marine  science  fellowships 
needed  to  attract  and  support  top-grade  stu- 
dents in  this  field. 

Present  funding  practices  prevent  the  in- 
corporation of  sound  management  tech- 
niques and  do  not  provide  a  stable,  continu- 
ing support  base  for  research  activities.  Dr. 
Wooster  stated,  "Federal  research  support  Is 
on  a  project  basis,  with  the  success  of  a  given 
project  proposal  being  unpredictable.  Conse- 
quently, the  timing  and  quantity  of  fund- 
ing is  uncertain,  causing  a  horrendovis  prob- 
lem in  keeping  a  comprehensive  team  of 
specialists  continuously  funded". 

(2)  Do  sufficient  Job  opportunities  exist 
for  marine  scientific  research  graduates? 

Job  opportunities  do  exist  for  marine  sci- 
ence graduates,  however,  the  availability  of 
Jobs  In  the  futiure  will  depend  upon  the 
"degree  of  emphasis  which  our  nation  is 
willing  to  place  upon  the  Importance  of  the 
ocean  and  upon  the  challenge  of  marine 
activities  for  meeting  our  national  goals." 
(Dr.  Calhoun.) 

A  warning,  however,  that  for  the  near- 
term,  if  funding  remains  stagnant,  there  will 
be  few  Job  openings  for  marine  science 
graduates. 

(3)  What  improvements  could  be  made 
concerning  the  existing  structure  of  marine 
scientific  research  education  In  U.S.  Insti- 
tutions? 

It  appears  that  the  existing  educational 
marine  research  structure  of  U.S.  institu- 
tions is  in  good  shape.  Dr.  Wooster  com- 
mented that  the  strength  of  the  system 
profits  from  the  numerous  and  diverse  In- 
stitutions offering  gradufite  training  in 
marine  science.  1 

n.  Substantive  Consiaenitlons : 

A.  What  Federal  funding  levels  have  you 
received  over  the  past  ten  years  for  marine 
scientific  research.  Including  an  applied 
oaslc  research  breakdown?  Have  these  levels 
been  sufficient  to  adequately  support  UJS. 
marine  scientific  research  activities? 

The  level  of  Federal  funding  has  been  ade- 
quate to  support  marine  research  activities, 
but  many  oceanographlc  institutions  could 
have  made  "significant  advances  if  further 
support  had  been  available."  (Dr.  Calhovm) 

The  total  level  of  Federal  financial  support 
of  marine  research  has  increased  over  the 
ten  year  period  from  1965  to  1975.  However, 
compared  with  the  level  of  Inflation  experi- 
enced during  the  same  time  period,  the 
amount  of  "real"  money  value  of  Federal 
support  for  such  activities  has  actxially 
decreased. 

B.  If  the  Federal  governrifent  were  to  In- 
crease support  for  an  Intensified  marine 
scientific  research  program,  what  should  be 
the  long-term  objectives  of  the  program? 

Intensified  Federal  support  for  marine  re- 
search activities  would  provide  much  needed 
information  concerning  such  relatively  little 
understood  processes  as  deep  ocean  dynamics 
and  air/sea  interaction.  Information  made 
available  as  a  result  of  research  on  these  and 
other  parameters  could  be  widely  applied  to 
such  areas  as  man's  interaction  within  the 
ocean  environment,  development  of  ocean 
structures;  marine  resources,  management, 
climatic  change,  and  for  the  production  of 
critically  needed  energy. 

C.  What  contributions  to  mankind  might 
we  expect  from  an  Intensified  marine  scien- 
tific research  program?  What  would  be  a 
realistic  timetable? 

Stated  contributions  to  mankind  were  all 
encompassing.  Dr.  Wooster  summarized  these 
thoughts  best  with  this  answer: 


"Contributions  to  mankind  from  an  Inten- 
sified marine  sclentiflc  research  program 
should  include  the  intangible  benefits  of  im- 
proved luiowledge  of  our  planet  and  the  nat- 
ural processes  operating  thereon;  Improved 
capability  to  locate,  assess  and  exploit  marine 
resources,  both  living  and  non-living,  and  to 
manage  their  utilization  In  a  rational  fash- 
ion; improved  ability  to  operate,  build  in, 
and  Inhabit  the  marine  environment;  knowl- 
edge by  which  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
man's  activities  on  the  marine  enviroiuneat 
and  to  control  those  activities  to  protect  that 
environment;  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
Improved  forecasting  of  weather  and  climate, 
and  eventually  their  control.  When  speaking 
in  such  general  terms,  there  is  no  timetable 
by  which  these  contributions  could  realisti- 
cally be  achieved.  But  If  each  is  examined 
in  detail.  It  should  be  possible  to  construct 
a  timetable  for  the  achievements  of  its  vari- 
ous components." 

Dr.  Wallace  briefly  listed  the  following 
areas  where  NOAA  belleres  there  will  Im 
major  payoffs  In  the  future — new  inltlattvea 
and  expansion  in  shelf  dynaimcs  and  sedi- 
mentation programs.  In  fisheries  ocean- 
ography, and  in  the  dynamic  processes  of 
crustal  plate  boundaries. 

He  believes  that  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous value  of  the  continental  shelf  regions 
for  recreation,  food,  oil  and  minerals,  and 
for  the  disposal  of  thermal  and  other  wastes, 
it  Is  Important  to  "understand  the  circula- 
tion and  exchange  processes  on  the  shelf  so 
that  conservation  of  the  shelf  regions  can 
be  properly  planned". 

D.  What  level  of  support  would  be  needed 
for  a  national  effort  to  intensify  the  utiliza- 
tion of  marine  resources,  manpower,  and 
vessels? 

Dr.  Wooster  was  the  only  one  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  question.  He  believed 
"increased  support  at  any  level  would  be 
needed  to  Intensify  the  utilization  of  marine 
resources,  manpower,  and  vessels".  Pointing 
out  that  the  greatest  sclentiflc  advances  are 
gained  at  academic,  rather  than  govern- 
mental or  industrial  laboratories.  Dr. 
Wooster  stated  that  the  academic  labora- 
tories research  budget  only  accounts  for  20- 
25  percent,  at  most,  of  the  total  U.S.  "ocean 
science"  budget. 

He  believes  a  major  Federal  commitment 
of  $10  million  over  the  next  few  years  Is  re- 
quired to  upgrade  Institutional  shore  and 
ship  facilities. 

E.  Given  a  clean  slate,  how  would  you  con- 
struct a  nationally  intensive  program  In  ma- 
rine science  research?  What  changes  would 
be  necessary  at  the  university.  Federal,  and 
International  level  to  Implement  such  a 
program? 

JOrs.  Wooster  and  Calhoun  Indicated  an 
Intensive,  national  marine  science  research 
program  could  be  achieved  by  (1)  an  In- 
crease in  funding  for  research  operations 
and;  (2)  a  "change  in  philosophy"  In  how 
Federal  agencies  utilize  industrial  and  uni- 
versity capabilities.  New  Federal  agencies 
and  laboratories  are  not  needed,  rather  a 
"cooperative  working  relationship"  should 
be  pursued  using  existing  talent  in  Indus- 
trial and  university  institutions.  Federal 
support  of  grad\iate  student  education  and 
an  Improved  focus  within  Federal  struc- 
tures, including  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress, should  enhance  marine  research  and 
technology.  Dr.  Calhoun  believes  the  exist- 
ing NOAA  organization  is  "not  siifflclent  and 
falls  short  of  what  is  needed"  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  and  insure  stability  for  non- 
government institutions. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  response 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  single  out  any 
one  person  in  this  section  of  the  report  fo* 
particular  views  or  thoughts.  However, 
through  a  separate  letter  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
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pbere  (NACOA),  1  soUclted  their  views  on 
a  nimiber  of  substantive  Issues.  I  thought  U 
would  be  appropriate  to  include  those  com- 
ments at  this  point  in  the  summary. 
(1)  Status  of  Federal  Ocecm  Programs— 
It  Is  a  major  concern  that  the  Federal 
Ocean  Program  demonstrates  no  overall 
strategy  In  support  of  a  national  piuTxaee.  It 
Is  fragmented  and  shows  gaps;  it  lacks  co- 
herence. NACOA  would  Uke  to  see  a  Federal 
ocean  program  which  has  a  national  goal  and 
a  strategy  for  reaching  it  which  Is  something 
more  than  Just  the  svun  of  a  number  of 
agency  programs. 

NACOA  mentions  the  following  "weak 
spots"  in  the  program: 

(1)  A  weakening  support  for  university 
ocean  science. 

(2)  A  decaying  capital  assets  support  pro- 
gram for  both  agency  and  academic  ocean 
science. 

(3)  Safegxiardlng  the  environment  In  light 
of  rapidly  Increasing  coastal  zone  and  off- 
shore areas  activities. 

(4)  There  Is  inadeqiiate  attention  to  ocean 
engineering  develc^ment. 

(6)  There  is  Inadequate  staff  to  perform 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Oceana  and 
International  Environmental  and  Sclentiflc 
Affairs. 

(2)  Coordination,  both  of  public  and  pri- 
vate research,  of  Federal  Ocean  Programs — 

What  is  needed  is  the  establishment  and 
afDrmatlon  of  a  national  policy  for  marine 
affairs.  Furthermore,  a  reorganization  of 
Federal  ocean  effort  along  functional  lines 
which  relate  resource  management  and  regu- 
lation to  the  research  necessary  to  assist  in 
making  decisions  that  will  hold  good  for  a 
whole  would  be  useful.  The  United  States 
needs  a  national  commitment  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  participation,  even  superior- 
ity in  cllvUan  and  military  oceanic  affairs. 
We  have  held  primacy  in  most  marine  areas 
\mtll  relatively  recently.  For  details  we  refer 
you  especially  to  ovir  Third  Annual  Report 
where  we  discussed  organlzatiunal  matters 
having  to  do  with  marine  and  atmospheric 
matters. 

We  had  supported  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  earlier  purposed  by 
the  Administration,  \inder  which  marine  and 
atmospheric  research,  regulation,  and  re- 
lated environmental  research  could  be 
brought  under  a  single  Secretary. 

(3)  Statement  of  Federal  Goals — 

The  best  statement  of  Federal  goals  Is 
found  In  PX.  8&-464,  the  Marine  Resovirces 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  Is 
listed  as  follows: 
^~  (1)  The  accelerated  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  marine  envirorunent. 

(2)  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
the  marine  environment. 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  private  invest- 
ment enterprise  in  exploration,  technological 
development,  marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment. 

(4)  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  marine  science 
and  resoiu*ce  development. 

(5)  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  in  marine  science. 

(6)  The  development  and  Improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  instru- 
ments for  use  in  exploration,  research  sur- 
veys, the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  in  the  marine  environment. 

(7)  The  effective  utilization  of  the  sclen- 
tiflc and  engineering  resources  of  the  Nation, 
with  close  cooperation  among  all  interested 
agencies,  public  and  private,  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort, 
facilities,  and  equipment,  or  waste. 

(8)  The  cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations 
and  international  organizations  in  marine 


science  activities  when  such  cooperation  Is 
in  the  national  Interest. 

NACOA  raises  some  Important  points  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  sufficient  skilled 
personnel,  adequate  materials,  cnUtal  assets, 
and  technological  abUlty.  stating.  "These  as- 
pects should  be  examined  nowl  We  should 
not  take  the  chance  of  developing  a  crisis 
situation  to  be  handled  later,  in  a  hurried 
and  in  a  limited  feabloa." 

Conunentlng  turtb.et,  "Ova  national  exper- 
tise Is  second  to  none,  but  this  superiority  Is 
dwindling  and  that  which  we  have  will  be 
a  wasting  asset  without  a  reversal  In  some 
support  trends." 

(4)  Vehicle  for  support  of  Basic  Research 
in  Oceanogrt^hy — 

All  agencies  with  marine  responsibilities — 
Navy,  NOAA  and  NSF — should  focus  on  the 
basic  oceanographlc  programs  where  their 
expertise  lies. 

NSF  has  aspeclal  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  entlreSl^ld  of  basic  ocean  research 
is  covered  and  thitt  the  most  promising  scl- 
entiflc proposals  are  funded.  Office  of  Na- 
val Research  has  a  special  responsibility  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  Navy  to 
understand  a  wide  sp>ectrum  of  the  oceans. 

There  should  not  be  only  one  source  for 
the  support  of  oceanographlc  work. 

NACOA  concludes,  "This  situation  Is  too 
complex  for  a  simple  answer.  Support  for 
basic  research  in  the  country  must  be  scat- 
tered in  part,  concentrated  in  part,  and  con- 
ducted both  within  and  without  the  gov- 
ernment. It  must  involve  the  Navy,  NOAA, 
and  the  NSF  as  well  as  academic  and  indus- 
trial laboratories  but  the  effort  must  be 
continuous  to  see  that  a  broad  vision  is 
maintained  in  the  future." 

NACOA  adds:  "In  response  to  the  core 
question  of  your  letter,  and  in  general  sum- 
mary, we  (NACOA)  believe  there  should  be 
a  national  policy  for  oceanic  affairs,  a  na- 
tional strategy  in  support  of  this  basic  pur- 
pose, and  an  organization  suited  to  achieve 
it.  The  establishment  of  a  piupose,  a  policy, 
and  organization  for  the  management  of 
marine  resources  and  of  associated  research 
would  go  a  long  way  to  setting  the  Nation 
on  the  right  course  In  balanced  use  of  the 
ocean's  resources." 

m.  SECOMMXHDATTONS 

This  research  project  was  undertaken  to 
identify  the  important  and  complex  issues 
which  should  be  considered  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  in  the  devel<q>ment  of 
national  oceans  and  marine  sclentiflc  policy. 

Clearly,  In  a  world  facing  chronic  energy 
shortages,  depleted  mineral  resources,  popu- 
lation expansion,  growing  nutritional  needs, 
dwindling  land  resources,  and  ever  increas- 
ing polltftlon,  mankind  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  virtually  untapped  potentials  of 
the  oceans  to  improve  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
anything  less  than  a  strong  national  com- 
mitment to  ocean  research  and  development 
and  a  clearly  defined  national  ocean  policy 
to  gxiide  it  tn  the  future. 

This  concluding  section  will  siunmarlzse 
those  issues  which  mxist  be  addressed  pursu- 
ant to  a  strong  national  commitment  to 
oceans  programs.  These  Issues  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  responses  of  certain  authori- 
ties to  the  questionnaire  detailed  above  and 
by  the  research  literature  studied  in  the 
course  of  the  project,  including  prominently 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources;  Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea  1969  (Stratton  Report) ; 
several  reports  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere;  the 
GAO  report  on  The  Need  For  a  NatUmeA 
Ocean  Program  and  Plan;  1976,  various  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  reports,  among  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Thus,  I  offer  the  following  Issues,  not  In 


the  beUef  that  they  are  bright  new  Ideas, 
but  in  the  hope  of  generati^  new  atten- 
tion and  discussion  on  the  overall  queettons 
of  national  ocean  policy.  I  am  partlcolaily 
hopeful  that  these  issues  may  be  th»  sub- 
ject of  specific  oversight  hearings  by  tbe 
appropriate  Committees  of  Congress,  and  in 
particular,  tbe  Senate  Cmnmerce  OtHnmit- 
tee. 

Issues  to  be  considered 

1.  The  development  of  a  strong  natiooal 
commitment  to  ocean  research  and  derelop- 
ment. 

a.  The  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  oo- 
herent  and  coordinated  "national  ocean 
policy"  to  guide  the  United  States  in  futore 
ocean  research  and  development. 

3.  An  assessment  of  U£.  capabilities  and 
resources  (relative  to  the  implementation  of 
a  naUonal  ocean  policy) . 

4.  An  appraisal  of  existing  governmental 
ocean-related  agencies  and  programs  and  the 
need  for  reorganization  at  the  Federal  level. 

6.  An  analysis  of  funding  mechanisms  and 
priorities  for  ocean  programs. 


UNiVERsrry  declaration  op 

INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
presidents  of  four  of  the  major  universi- 
ties in  this  city  have  just  released  a  joint 
statement  discussing  the  negative  in- 
fluence some  types  of  Government  inter- 
ventions are  having  upon  their  institu- 
tions. 

As  I  stated  In  testimony  before  the 
joint  hearings  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accounting,  and  Management, 
and  Oversight  Procedures  in  support  of 
my  bill,  S.  2132,  to  require  the  periodic 
review  and  discontinuance  of  Govern- 
ment forms: 

The  people  of  this  country — ordinary  citi- 
zens, taxpayers,  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  big  corporations  are  smothered  by  a  de- 
luge of  forms  and  paperwork. 

From  this  statement  by  the  four  uni- 
versity presidents  it  appears  that  I 
should  have  Included  educators  in  my 
testimony. 

I  believe  these  outstanding  educators 
have  raised  some  very  important  and 
serious  Issues  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  by  the 
presidents  of  American,  Catholic,  George 
Washington,  and  Georgetown  Universi- 
ties be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  1976  Declakation  of  Indkpendencx  bt  the 

PKEsroxNTs  or  Thk  AiczaicAK  Untvxrsitt, 

The  Catholic  UNrvxasirT  or  Aicxbica.  Thx 

George     Washington     UHiVEsaiTT,     and 

Geokgetown  Univxbbitt 
pbologttx 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  this  na- 
tion's life,  government  leaders  were  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  were  independent,  voluntary  asso- 
ciations serving  public  and  private  purposes. 
By  being  so  dedicated,  governments  at  aU 
levels  encouraged  colleges  to  create  a  system 
of  quality  and  diversity  that  was  to  become 
the  standard  of  academic  excellence  through- 
out the  world. 

Recent^  government  policies  and  behavior 
toward  education,  however,  have  threatened 
this  valued  independent  and  have  shaken 
the  foundations  of  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

As  Presidents  of  universities  m  the  nation's 
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m  of  these  Interven- 
'ore  arc  compelled  to 
them. 

SIS 

tsltlons. 

terence  Is  disrupting 
tint  where  Instltu- 
>UBly  threatened. 
>us  exercise  of  Inde- 
in   system   of   higher 

lown  It  for  centuries 

e  public  sector  will 
endence  In  the  prl- 
the  measure  of  edu- 
philosophles,  disap- 
titutlons  seek  to  re- 
needs  of  students  In 
ng  to  assume  an 
ewpotnts  or  educa- 
g  these  Institutions, 
an  unsettling  slml- 
rocesses  and  a  grow- 
responses  to  federal 


capital  who  regularly  pave  first-h&nd  con 
taets  with  policy  make^  and  regulators,  we 
perceive  an  Intenslflca 
tlonlst  trends  and  ther 
draw  public  attention 

THX 

We  assert  three  pro 

1.  Govemmentid  In 
higher  education  to  a 
tlonal  autonomy  Is  ser 

2.  Without  the  vlgo: 
pendence,   the   Amerlc: 
education  as  we  have 
will  certainly  collapse. 

3.  Independence  In 
no  longer  exist  If  Indi 
vate  sector,  tradltlonalj 
catlonal   practices  and 
pears.  While  public  1: 
spond  to  the  differing 
the  fifty  states,  it  is 
automatic  diversity  of 
tlonal  philosophies  ami 
Indeed,  there  Is  often 
larlty  In  the  budgeting 
Ing  conformity  In  the 
and  state  Incentives. 

SOME  sp^cincs 

Chief    among    the    liecent    trends    which 
threaten  the  independence  of  private  colleges 
and  universities  are  the  following: 
Economic  mreasurea 

No    Independent    edacatlonal    institution 
can  remain  solvent  In  ^oday's  world  without 
passing  on  increased  ej 
consumer  In  the  form 
In  the  past,  such  ch< 
minimum  by  charitable  contributions  but 
these,  eroded  now  by  Injation  and  threatened 
by  proposed  adverse  ti 
jeopardy.  Supported  b] 
Institutions,  on  the  ot 
able  to  bold  tuitions  fi 
and   are   consequently!  attractive   to   many 
students  who.  In  other  jclrcumstances,  might 
prefer  the  private  instl 
differences  have  conti 
reversal  In  enrollment 
years  ago,  fifty  percent 
verslty  students  were  e^ 
stltutlons;  today  there 
percent. 

Costa  of  compliance 

We  embrace  wholeheartedly  the  concepts 
of  equal  education  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  and  have  In  good  futh  attempted  to  sup- 
port such  concepts.  However,  the  multiplicity 
of  federal  and  local  regulatory  guidelines  on 
such  programs  have  drlien  up  administrative 
costs  as  much  as  three  ikundred  percent  since 
1988.  .     T 

Multiple  re^ulatioru 

More  serious  than  dollar  costs  Is  the  danger 
of  regulation  which  djverts  creative  minds 
from  the  tasks  of  teaching,  research  and  re- 
flection. With  fifty  adinlnlstratlve  agencies 
and  two  dozen  committees  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  District  I  of  Columbia  having 
direct  responsibilities  ihat  impinge  on  our 
universities,  govemmehtal  regulation  and 
oversight  can  become  a  llsgulsed  form  of  gov- 
ernmental control.  Inst  Ltutlons  are  driven  to 
defensive  strategies. 

The  Innovative  and  i  earchlng  analysis  ex- 
pected of  colleges  by  lociety  suffers  In  the 
face  of  the  mounting  necessity  for  dealing 
with  Xht  myriad,  pedantic,  and  sometimes 
contradictory  requirements  Imposed  by  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Dl  rerslon  of  faculty  and 
staff  attention  to  quesHons  of  compliance  Is 
a  damaging  Intellectua  cost  which  universi- 
ties and  society  at  larg^ »  can  111  afford  to  pay. 
Changin\^  needs 

Since  public  needs  a  change,  national  pri- 
orities are  constantly  >elng  readjusted.  The 
record  of  higher  educa  ;lon  In  meeting  those 
needs,  often  with  the  mpport  of  public  tax 
dollars,  has  been  commendable.  Yet  an  In- 


enses  to  the  student 
}f  increased  charges, 
rges  were  kept  to  a 


legislation,  are  In 

tax  dollars,  public 
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fcution.  These  tuition 
luted  to  a  dramatic 
patterns.  Twenty -five 
^f  all  college  and  unl- 
rolled  In  private  In- 
re  fewer  than  twenty 


stitutlon's  effort  to  be  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive has  sometimes  clashed  with  Its  own 
traditions  to  create  serious  dislocations.  One 
example  of  how  programs  backfire  is  related 
to  the  Apollo  Moon  program.  At  one  time, 
anyone  sttggestlng  that  a  Ph.D.  In  physics 
might  be  unemployable  would  be  accused  of 
misunderstanding  the  realities  of  the  modern 
world.  Yet,  seven  years  after  the  first  moon 
landing,  many  physics  departments  are  far 
larger  than  required  by  enrollments  and  are 
staffed  by  comparatively  young  tenured  fac- 
ulty whose  talents  are  under -utilized. 
Federal  funds 

Federal  spending  Is  often  used  as  a  lever  to 
move  colleges  and  universities  toward  transi- 
tory or  unachievable  goals.  Institutional  au- 
tonomy In  academic  programs  is  reduced,  and 
diversity,  creativity  and  reform  on  oompuses 
are  seriously  threatened. 

Career  education 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  lent  its 
considerable  prestige  and  Its  considerable 
resources  to  career  education.  One  possibly 
unintended  effect  has  been  the  erosion  of  arts 
and  sciences  as  the  core  of  liberal  collegiate 
education.  Increasingly,  students  are  em- 
barked on  programs  In  which  they  hope 
to  acquire  more  "saleable  skills."  Yet  if  the 
liberal  arts  tradition  dies,  the  nation  will  be 
intellectually  and  culturally  poorer. 

Independent  study  commissions 

Higher  education  Is  one  of  the  most 
"studied"  enterprises  in  America.  However 
valid  the  conclusions  of  such  studies,  they 
must  be  participated  in,  monitored,  and  eval- 
uated by  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. Time  and  energy  are  consumed,  and 
both  translate  lUtlmately  Into  cash.  Further, 
as  these  recommendations  are  adopted  by 
legislatures  and  emerge  into  new  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  requirements,  the  Independence 
of  institutions  may  be  diminished. 
Local  jurisdictions 

The  financial  plight  of  cities  drives  them 
to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue  which  jeopar- 
dize the  tax-exempt  status  of  all  non-profit 
Institutions.  The  regulatory  activities  of 
metropolitan  governments  toward  education 
have  expanded.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  new  developments  and  to  work  construc- 
tively with  local  leadership.  Nevertheless,  the 
growing  body  of  local  law  and  procedures 
emerging  from  municipal  governments  may 
further  limit  the  Independence  of  higher 
educational  Institutions.  Costs  of  compliance 
with  urban  laws,  added  to  the  already  heavy 
federal  compliance  burden,  could  further 
diminish  scarce  educational  resources. 
Judicial  interventions 

Paralleling  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  has 
been  the  remarkable  expansion  of  judicial 
power,  the  net  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
encourage  a  litigious  society.  By  aggressively 
assuming  the  role  of  social  engineers,  the 
courts  have  not  only  Intruded  their 
Ideologies  into  the  private,  voluntary  sector, 
but  have  by  their  decisions  contributed  to 
the  proliferation  of  cases  whose  issues  are 
better  resolved  under  grievance  mechanisms 
provided  by  the  colleglal  governance  of  the 
universities  themselves. 

Groioing  misunderstandings 

Distressing  as  Is  the  Intrusion  of  govern- 
ment into  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  colleges 
and  universities,  even  more  lamentable  Is 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  In — and  under- 
standing of — higher  education.  College  is  fre- 
quently viewed  by  parents  and  students  as 
a  way  station  toward  business  and  profes- 
sional success.  While  it  Is  partially  that, 
colleges  serve  wider  purposes.  Higher  educa- 
tion plays  its  most  profound  role  not  simply 
in  presenting  trained  manpower  to  the  mar- 
ketplace, but  In  assisting  the  nation  to  trans- 
late past  traditions  into  the  present  and  In 
building  a  solid  future  on  new  generations 


who  remain  committed  to  social  growth, 
moral  development,  and  progress  toward  the 
common  good.  It  Is  that  most  fundamental 
of  roles  that  we  as  educators  and  citizens 
must  never  forget. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  and  deep  con- 
sciousness of  the  significance  of  the  declara- 
tion about  to  be  made,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing— 

DECXARATIOK    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

Because  relationships  between  government 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
reached  a  critical  state  In  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  we  deem  this  the  opportune  moment  to 
state  briefly  our  basic  beliefs  and  premises. 

We  believe.  That  a  democratic  society  is 
best  sustained  when  its  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  free  to  establish  their 
own  policies  and  programs  in  furtherance  of 
high-quality  education. 

We  believe.  That  bureaucracy  has  become 
so  vast  and  complex  in  its  operations  that 
sound  relationships  between  government  and 
universities  are  hampered  by  overlapping  and 
unduly  restrictive  procedures,  and  that  a 
leveling  and  homogenizing  process  is  being 
generated. 

We  believe,  That  the  diverse  educational 
needs  of  Americans  are  best  met  by  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  themselves  part  of 
a  pliiralistic  and  diverse  educationed  com- 
munity. 

We  believe.  That  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  are  committed  to  serving  the 
rising  educational  demands  of  contemporary 
society  should  be  helped  by  government 
financial  support. 

We  believe.  That  private  Institutions  have 
a  most  solemn  obligation  to  husband  re- 
sources carefully  through  appropriate  admin- 
istrative and  educational  reform. 

We  believe.  That  our  steadfast  objective 
must  be  the  maintenance  of  autonomy  which 
preserves  choices  of  both  form  and  substance 
of  subject  matter  which  Is  researched  and 
taught. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  we  reaffirm 
our  Intention  to  maintain  institutional  in- 
dependence from  any  external  Intervention 
which  threatens  the  integrity  of  our  institu- 
tions. Including  refusal  of  federal  funds 
which  carry  such  threats. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  to  achieve  this 
end,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to — 

Retain  the  university's  autonomy  over  all 
decisions  affecting  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  educational  offerings; 

Work  with  public  officials  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting and  overlapping  government  policies 
as  they  affect  the  university; 

Render  in  good  faith  full  accountability 
for  all  aid  received  from  government  or  from 
any  other  source; 

Perform  in  a  professional  manner  all  proj- 
ects and  services  contracted  for  by  govern- 
mental agencies; 

Resist  pressures  from  persons  in  govern- 
ment who,  without  specific  legal  authority, 
seek  to  influence  the  Institution  toward  an 
unacceptable  course  of  action. 

This  declaration  we  make  in  the  full  and 
deliberate  conviction  that  only  by  being 
strong  and  independent  can  our  universities 
fulflll  their  obligations  to  a  free  society. 
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NORMAN  LEAR.  STUDS  TERKEL. 
LERONE  BENNETT,  PROFESSOR 
REDDING  ON  "PEOPLE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY" 

Mr.  SPARKlvlAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, four  Americans  who  have  finely 
tuned  their  senses  to  the  needs,  wishes, 
and  disposition  of  their  fellow  country- 
men, appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  answer  the  question, 
Do  people  really  care  about  foreign 
policy? 


Their  answers  were  varied  and  yet  to 
the  point. 

The  witnesses  were  Norman  Lear,  TV 
producer;  Studs  Terkel,  writer  and  In- 
terviewer; Lerone  Bennett,  editorial 
writer  for  Ebony  magazine;  and  Prof. 
Jay  Saunders  Redding  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Because  their  comments  were  so  In- 
teresting and  different  than  we  usually 
hear,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
initial  statements  of  each  witness  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Openino  Statement  bt  Senator 
John  Spakkman 

FOBEIGN    POUCT:    DO    PBOPLE    IEAI.LT    CABX 

Today's  hearing  continues  the  Foreign 
Belatlops  Committee's  Bicentennial  series 
tltlai;  "Foreign  Policy  Choices  for  the  70s 
&  80s."  It  asks  the  question:  Do  people  really 
care? 

This  session  is  a  logical  continuation  of 
the  flrst  hearing  in  the  series,  last  Septem- 
ber, when  we  received  an  interesting  and 
full  statistical  analysis  of  UJS.  public  opinion 
of  foreign  policy  issues  from  eight  of  the 
nation's  leading  pollsters. 

In  the  interim  we  heard  from  mayors, 
governors,  present  and  past  cabinet  officers, 
business,  labor,  religlovis  and  farm  leaders. 
In  sum,  we  have  on  the  record  a  nearly  full 
spectrum  of  opinions. 

Topics  for  later  hearings  wiU  include  a 
look  at  possible  environmental  and  com- 
munications questions  in  future  foreign 
policy. 

We  will  also  be  hearing  from  an  Urban 
Coalition  panel  more  about  how  the  elec- 
torate perceives  our  present  and  future 
policies  in  this  interesting  transitional  year; 
Transitional  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  an  elec- 
tion year  .  .  .  the  beginning  of  the  nation's 
third  century  ...  a  period  when  the  policies 
of  the  past  which  grew  out  of  the  Second 
World  War.  the  Cold  War,  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Asian  wars  and  the  resolution  of 
rising  expectations  around  the  world  now 
need  close  and  careful  reexamination. 

Today's  hearing  is  an  effort  to  put  some 
flesh  and  feelings  onto  the  bare  bones 
statistics  given  to  us  by  the  pollsters.  We 
could  not  have  gathered  a  better  panel. 

As  has  been  the  case  In  most  past  hearings 
of  this  series,  we  will  ask  each  member  to 
give  us  a  brief  dissertation  concerning  what 
he  thinks  is  the  appropriate  answer  to  the 
question  we  have  posed  about  foreign  policy : 
Do  people  really  care? 

FoUowlng  BkL\  four  presentations,  there 
will  be  a  period  of  questioning. 

Our  first  witness,  Lerone  Bennett,  has 
served  as  the  voice,  the  heart  and  the  soul 
of  most  Black  Americans  In  his  role  as 
Senior  Editor  and  editorial  writer  for  Ebony 
Magazine.  But  he,  like  each  of  our  panelists 
today,  is  a  man  of  many  roles.  Bennett  has 
been  Visiting  Professor  of  History  at  North- 
western University  and  author  of  many 
books,  including  The  Negro  Mood  plus  a 
biography  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Bang,  Jr.: 
Black  Power  USA  and  The  Challenge  of 
Blackness. 

He  VTlll  be  followed  by  Norman  Lear,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  presidency  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Foundation  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  the  driving  force  behind  a 
number  of  television  series  including  All 
in  the  Family,  Mary  Hartman-Mary  Hart- 
mttn,  Sanford  and  Son,  and  Maude.  He  once 
told  an  interviewer,  "I  want  to  entertain, 
but  I  gravitate  to  subjects  that  matter  and 
people  worth  caring  about." 

Our  third  witness.  Studs  Terkel,  Is  a  radio 
and  television  personality  and  author  of 
three  popular  oral  histories,  Division  Street: 


America;  Hard  Times — ^An  Oral  ffistory  of  the 
Great  Depression  and,  most  recently.  Work- 
ing, which  transcnbee  the  frustrations  that 
trouble  contemporary  Americans.  It  ob- 
viously struck  a  responsive  chord  since  the 
book  was  on  the  best-seller  list  for  17  weeks. 

Our  final  witness.  Professor  Jay  Saunders 
Redding,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been 
asked  to  give  some  historical  perspective  to 
our  hearing.  Professor  Redding  has  a  long 
list  of  credits  which  Include,  In  part,  member 
of  the  Editorial  Board  of  American  Scholar, 
Department  of  State  exchange  lecturer  In 
India  and  author  of  the  book.  An  American 
in  India,  as  well  as  other  books  such  as  Mo 
Day  of  Triumph.  They  Came  in  Chains, 
On  Being  Negro  in  America  and  "Hie  Lone- 
some Road. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you. 


Statement  bt  Leeonk  Bennett 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Invita- 
tion and  for  the  democratic  impulse  that 
It  implies. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  was  invited 
here  as  a  historian  and  writer  and  that  my 
views  are  my  ovm  and  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  any  institution  or 
organization. 

Let  me  say,  secondly,  that  I  will  speak 
from  the  perspective  of  that  other  America 
which  is  seldom  consulted  on  foreign  policy, 
and  whose  views  are  Inadequately  repre- 
sented in  white  media.  The  other  America  of 
which  I  speak  is,  of  course,  black,  but  it  Is 
also  brown,  red,  and  white.  It  Includes  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  America,  but  It  also 
includes  large  numbers  of  decent  and  con- 
cerned whites. 

And  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  here 
is  that  there  is  a  sense  of  outrage  in  sectors 
of  that  other  America  over  the  fact  that 
foreign  policy  is  made  without  taking  into 
consideration  their  interests  and  opinions. 
Would  it  surprise  you,  for  example,  to  hear 
that  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  among 
many  people  in  that  other  America  that 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  did  not  speak  for 
them  on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  or  any- 
thing else?  Would  It  surprise  you  if  I  say 
that  people  in  that  other  America,  generally 
speaking,  smile,  with  a  skepticism  bom  of 
centuries  of  betrayal,  whenever  Henry  Kis- 
singer says  anything  about  "the  free  world?" 

This  is  not,  I  hasten  to  add,  a  new  de- 
velopment. The  other  America  I  know  has 
been  sxispiclous  and,  in  some  cases,  con- 
temptuous of  official  American  foreign  policy 
for  at  least  100  years.  It  was  not  taken  in, 
for  example,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  segre- 
gated the  toilets  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
went  forth  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo- 
cracy. It  has  never  been  taken  in  by  the 
many  attempts  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  that  has  never  been  safe — for 
them — at  home. 

It  is  very  important,  I  believe,  for  policy- 
makers to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
other  America,  for  the  interests  and  opinions 
of  this  other  America  are  often  dlametricaUy 
opposed  to  official  American  opinion. 

Here's  a  dramatic  example: 

There  is  a  consensus,  among  poU-takers 
and  public  people,  that  Americans  believe 
the  world  is  going  to  the  dogs  and  have  a 
sense  of  unease  about  the  changing  shape 
and  color  of  the  world.  It  would  be  enor- 
mously helpful  if  the  makers  of  official  for- 
eign policy  would  confront  the  obvious  and 
perhaps  unsettling  fact  that  there  Is  no  sense 
of  unease,  generally  speaking,  among  the 
other  America  I  know.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  joy  that  black,  brown  and 
red  people  are  finally  liberating  themselves. 
There  Is  a  sense  of  Joy,  particularly  In 
African-America,  all  exceptions  freely  ad- 
mitted, that  the  day  of  liberation — and  of 
Judgment — draws  nigh  for  Namibia,  Zim- 
babwe, and  South  Africa. 


This  wlU  perhaps  disturb  some  people,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  It  should.  Tar  the 
opposite  side  of  the  coin  is  a  belief,  precisely 
articulated  in  some  sectors,  dhnly  but  def- 
initely felt  In  others,  that  the  foreign  poUcy 
of  this  other  America,  the  foreign  policy  that 
never  gets  articulated,  represents  the  real 
long-term  interests  of  aU  the  pec^le  of  the 
United  States.  And  flowing  with  and  out 
of  this  Is  the  belief  that  it  is  to  the  Interest 
of  all  Americans  to  view  foreign  policy  from 
a  black  perspective,  from  the  perspective, 
say,  of  the  capital  of  the  "free  world,"  which 
Is  predominantly  and  overwhelmingly  black. 

This  is  not  an  idle  or  frivolous  suggestion, 
for  the  perspective  of  the  black  people  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  black  people  of 
this  country.  Is  the  perspective  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  constitutes  an  Invaluable  Ameri- 
can resource,  which  has  never  been  ade- 
quately used. 

Beyond  all  that,  it  is  inciimbent  upon  the 
makers  of  foreign  policy  to  recognize  Amer- 
ican reality,  to  recognize  that  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  nations,  to  recognize  that  America  Is 
an  African  as  well  as  a  European  invention. 
It  is  incredible,  reaUy,  that  there  has  been 
so  little  understanding  of  the  fact  that  ova 
failures  in  the  Third  World  are  rooted  In 
and  reflect  our  failures  In  the  black  com- 
munities of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
American  cities. 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  sig- 
nificant sectors  of  this  other  America,  the 
disastrous  course  of  American  foreign  policy 
can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  faUure  of 
public  men  to  iise  the  Insights  and  perspec- 
tives of  this  predominantly-black  city  and 
this  red,  white  and  black  country.  This  fail- 
\ire  explains,  in  part,  our  violation  of  U.N. 
sanctions  in  the  chrome  agreement  with  the 
white  racist  regime  of  Zimbabwe.  It  explains 
the  fact  that  we  seem  to  almost  alvtrays  end 
up  backing  the  wrong  side  in  popular  revo- 
lutions. And  these  facts,  in  turn,  explain  our 
anomalous  position  in  the  world.  Although 
we  came  into  the  world  as  a  revolutionary 
force,  opposing  George  III  and  the  reaction- 
ary forces  of  the  world,  we  are  perceived  by 
many  people  today,  certainly  by  many  op- 
pressed people,  as  the  George  m  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  the  supporter  and  patron  of  cor- 
rupt and  right-wing  regimes  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  and  for  others  as 
well,  many  people  in  the  other  America  op- 
pose a  foreign  poUcy  based  on  fear  and 
negativism,  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the 
discredited  balance-of-power  notions  of  the 
despots  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  foreign 
policy  based  in  what  we  are  rather  than  what 
we  are  for. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  these  people,  and  I 
believe  with  them  that  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  raises  questions  which  are 
poUtlcal  rather  than  technical,  substantive 
rather  than  procedural.  I  beUeve,  in  other 
words,  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
raises  substantive  questions  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  meaning  as  a  people  and  cannot 
be  resolved  without  grappling  anew  with  the 
question  of  the  meaning  and  destiny  of 
America. 

In  order  to  do  that,  we  must,  I  believe,  deal 
with  three  urgent  tasks. 

The  first  is  to  find,  identify  and  create 
America.  What  Is  America?  What  are  its 
real  long-range  interests?  Who  are  the  peo- 
ple? Are  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
interests  of  multinational  corporations  iden- 
tical? It  is  these  questions,  and  the  question 
of  what  America  stands  for,  in  America  and 
in  the  world,  that  we  must  deal  with  if  we 
want  to  reverse  the  disastrous  drift  of  recent 
years. 

Thf  second  task  is  the  poUtical  and  social 
education  of  the  people.  We  are  an  underde- 
veloped country  in  terms  of  our  understand- 
ing of  geography,  politics  and  economics,  and 
we  have  been  conditioned  by  thirty  years  of 
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tions of  the  peoples  of  l^e  world.  This,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  our  most  lu-genti  task:  for  the  central 
lesson  of  Vietnam  was  ihat  America  has  no 
overriding  social  cement ,  no  overriding  belief 
In  something  bigger  anl  higher  than  petty 
personal  concerns.  What  happened  In  Viet- 
nam was  simply  this:  The  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  In  hlsiory,  armed  with  all 
the   sophisticated   weapons   and   computers 

money  could  buy,  was 

to  the  sea  by  a  bunch 


defeated  and  driven 
of  poor,  barefooted 


rice  farmers.  And  the  n  ason  this  happened 


was  that  the  poor, 
believed   In  some- 


the  fundamental  reasoE 
barefooted  rice  f armeri 
thing,  and  the  men  wlti  \  the  computers  and 
sophisticated  armor  dld:i't.  And  what  makes 
this  a  matter  of  momeni  to  us  In  this  bicen- 
tennial year  Is  that  200 
richest  and  most  powet-ful  nations  In  the 
world  Invaded  this  cou:itry  and  was  driven 
back  to  the  sea  by  a  ( roup  of  poor,  bare- 
footed farmers,  who  be  leved  In  something, 
something  we  lost  some'  irhere  along  the  way 
The  line  from  the  bridf  e  at  Concord  to  My 
Lai  li^traight  and  true 
trayal  of  one  of  the  grea  est  dreams  mankind 
has  ever  known.  And  tiat  line  tells  us  that 
there  can  be  no  salvatloi  i  for  us.  In  time  or  In 
eternity,  if  we  do  not  i  egain  that  sense  of 
America  as  a  revolutl  mary  force  In  the 
world,  that  sense  of  An  erica  as  the  perma- 
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You  have  all  seen  fit  to  elect  me  to  a  posi- 
tion where  I  have  some  degree  of  over-view — 
and  with  that  over-view  I  must  tell  you — 
that's  the  hill  we  have  to  climb — and  climb- 
ing It  Is  the  only  way  we  are  all  going  to  get 
from  Monday  to  Friday!  Be  unhappy  with  me 
now  If  you  must,  but  come  Friday — I  know 
you  will  thank  me. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  Is  an  area 
of  leadership  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
largely  abandoned.  I  recognize  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  you  In  the  Congress  to  keep  your 
ears  to  the  ground,  to  know  what  your  con- 
stituents are  feeling.  But  that  raises  an  In- 
teresting question:  Whether  or  not  you, 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Congress,  are 
more  obligated  to  reflect  the  attitudes  of 
your  constituents — or  whether  you  are  equal- 
ly obligated,  by  virtue  of  the  vote  that  placed 
you  In  high  office,  to  reflect  the  attitudes,  the 
independence  and  the  high  purpose  of  the 
quality  man  your  constituents  hoped  they 
were  voting  into  that  office. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  we  are 
over-Oalluped.  We  are  over-Harrised.  And  If 
I  can  pronoiinc©  it,  I  think  we  are  also  over- 
Yankelovlched.  I  am  not  saying  that  those 
flne  organizations  do  not  flll  a  useful  pur- 
pose. They  do.  I  am  at  odds,  however,  with 
the  way  leadership  in  our  country  chooses  to 
rely  on  the  results  of  all  their  research,  all 
of  that  polling.  You  ask  me  today  how  I  per- 
ceive the  "attitudes  or  feelings  of  United 
States  citizens  about  themselves,  their  na- 
tion, their  future,  etc."  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
how  I  think  the  average  citizen  views  him- 
self. He  doesn't  think  he  matters.  He  doesn't 
believe  that  his  voice,  his  opinion,  and  even 
his  vote  counts  for  much.  And  the  most  In- 
teresting thing  is  that  he  believes  he  matters 
so  little,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  Oalluped 
and  Harrlsed  and  Yankeloviched  beyond 
reason. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  obligations 
of  this  Committee — one  of  the  great  obliga- 
tions of  every  leader  in  our  government — the 
obligation  of  every  leader  In  every  area  of 
public  life — is  to  help  the  average  citizen 
learn  that  he  or  she  really  matters.  Again — 
In  ray  hiimble  opinion,  you  don't  accomplish 
this  by  simply  going  to  them  and  asking 
them  questions.  You  do  It  by  Involving  them. 
And  you  Involve  them  by  making  your  In- 
dividual opinions  as  political  leaders  com- 
pletely known  to  them — by  allowing  your- 
selves, all  members  of  the  Congress,  to  butt 
heads  and  opinions  In  public  fonuns — ^by 
making  no  secret  of  the  varying  winds  of  con- 
flict In  the  Congress  regarding  any  and  all 
aspects  of  policy — foreign  or  domestic.  I'm 
suggesting,  of  course,  open  public  debate  on 
all  matters  of  Interest  to  the  people. 

Senators,  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  you  to  whom  all  citizens 
look  for  leadership  In  foreign  affairs— were 
you  to  disagree  with  each  other  more  openly, 
were  you  to  rage  at  each  other  with  the  kind 
of  passion  I  know  you  must  feel  when  you 
differ  with  yoxir  colleagues  on  matters  of  the 
gravest  concern — were  you  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  yo\ir  deepest  convictions — 
you  would,  I  believe,  be  amazed  at  how 
much  you  would  begin  to  Involve  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  draw  an  analogy 
from  my  own  area  of  expertise.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  most  consuming  problem 
that  confronted  a  fictional  American  fam- 
ily In  TV  comedy  was  that  the  boss  was 
coming  to  dinner  and  the  roast  wtis  ruined — 
or  that  Junior  lost  the  keys  to  the  car  Just 
before  sis  needed  it  to  get  to  her  ballet  class 
on  time.  Then,  In  1970,  because  some  of  us 
believed  in  the  theater  of  ideas,  fictional  TV 
families  became  involved  In  more  real  prob- 
lems— the  economy,  the  Vietnam  War,  im- 
potency,  abortion,  the  right  of  privacy  and 
so  forth.  The  reaction  of  the  American 
viewer  was  astounding.  First  we  found  that 
he  and  she  were  riveted  most  to  the  prob- 
lems that  concern  them  most.  Not  that  they 


always  agreed  <m  controversial  subjects— 
but  whether  they  loved  or  hated — they  did 
let  us  know.  They  were  Involved.  They  are 
still  Involved. 

When  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Gtallup  or  Mr.  Yan- 
kelovlch  stops  us  on  the  street — or  phones 
us— or  asks  us  to  answer  a  written  Inquiry 
It  is  a  relatively  passive  exercise.  But  allow 
ua  to  hear  how  you  are  really  feeling.  Olve 
MS  your  points  of  view,  your  conflicts,  with 
no  holds  barred.  Let  the  great  issues  of  the 
moment  rage  through  the  Congress  and 
across  the  land — and  I  repeat  the  word  rage 
becaiise  I  mean  the  word  rage — let  us  have 
the  Issues  and  360  degrees  of  opinion  con- 
cerning them — and  see  how  soon  we,  the 
people,  begin  to  get  involved.  And  I  mean 
really  Involved!  Watch  us  write  you  and 
phone  you  and  contact  our  local  news- 
papers— ^watch  us  become  Involved — not 
passively  answering  questions — but  actively 
telling  you  where  we  stand  and  where  we 
think  you  should  stand. 

I  would  like  to  see  debate  on  the  great 
Issues  of  the  day  taken  out  of  the  Congress 
and  directly  to  the  people.  I  am  currently 
Involved  In  a  late  night  soap  opera.  It  isn't 
even  on  one  of  the  networks.  But  It  is 
achieving  overwhelming  ratings  in  all  kinds 
of  time  periods  on  Independent  stations.  I 
believe  that  a  series  of  great  debates — a  re- 
turn to  public  forums  for  the  dlscxission 
of  Important  Issues — made  at  a  convenient 
time  and  aired  if  need  be  in  the  fringe 
hours — would  be  of  enormous  Interest  to  an 
audience  of  millions  and  do  no  less  well. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  kind  of  effort, 
if  underwritten  by  our  great  political  lead- 
ers in  terms  of  their  willingness  to  share 
and  debate  their  points  of  view  on  sensitive 
topics — and  if  Independent  stations  were  to 
carry  these  programs  for  a  guaranteed  jje- 
riod  of  time — that  a  substantial  audience 
would  begin  to  grow — and  we  would  begin  to 
see  the  words  "government  of  and  by  the 
I>eople"  have  a  little  more  meaning. 

And  then — when  people  have  told  you 
where  they  stand,  please — ^please  do  not  fol- 
low unless  you  agree.  To  paraphrase  Orwell, 
"Freedom  Is  the  political  leader's  right  to  tell 
his  constituents  what  they  may  not  want  to 
hear."  The  American  people  want  to  be  told 
what  they  may  not  care  to  hear — because 
they  want  desperately  to  feel  that  there  is 
some  leadership  in  the  land. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  described  the 
people  as  grass  and  leadership  as  wind.  As 
the  wind  blows,  Emerson  said,  so  shall  the 
grass  bend.  I  do  not  think  it  denigrates  the 
American  people  to  refer  to  them  in  that 
context,  as  grass.  Any  more  than  It  deni- 
grates leadership  to  be  referred  to  as  a  lot 
of  wind. 

The  average  citizen  we  are  polling  today 
is  struggling  to  get  from  one  payday  to  the 
next.  His  mind  is  on  a  mortgage  payment, 
an  insvirance  policy  that's  due,  a  child  that 
must  get  to  college,  a  doctor's  bill  that  needs 
to  be  paid.  He  doesn't  have  the  time,  liter- 
ally does  not  have  the  time  to  know  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  options,  or  to  study  al- 
ternative ways  to  handle  the  problems  of 
the  inner  city — as  does  the  citizen  with  an 
income  and  life  style  that  affords  him  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  greater  •  sophistica- 
tion in  these  areas. 

For  this  reason  America  cries  out  for  a 
constant  and  never-ending  debate  on  the 
Issues.  But  even  after  that  debate,  after  the 
citizenry  has  become  Involved  once  again, 
when  you  go  to  your  constituents  for  their 
views — ask;  but  don't  necessarily  follow. 
Ask — and  then  lead. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  should  you  choose 
to  lead  by  adding  to  the  sometimes  passion- 
less quality  of  debate  as  we've  come  to  know 
it  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress — the  strong  and  passionate  and 
uninhibited  kind  of  debate  for  which  the 
American  people  ache — you  will  begin  to  ex- 
cite the  people  again — you  will  achieve  their 
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Involvement  as  citizens— and  when  they  are 
once  again  involved,  you  wUl  have  succeeded 
In  giving  them,  your  constituents,  the  great- 
est gift  of  all— the  knowledge  ttiat  the  In- 
dividual really  matters  in  this  society. 

STATSKXITT  Or  MS.  STUDS  TZRXIX 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  opportunity. 

I  was  thinking,  Uatenlng  to  both  Lerone 
Bennett  and  Nomuua  Lear,  what  I  have  to 
■ay  Is  really  an  addendiim  to  what  they  said 
80  very  perceptively  and  movingly. 

I  think  the  question,  does  the  public  really 
care  about  foreign  policy.  Is  called  in  high 
school  debates  a  straw  man.  It  is  a  phony 
question.  It  has  no  meaning  beca\we  the 
question  has  never  been  put  to  the  pubUc 
really.  Mr.  Lear  said  a  moment  ago  that  they 
never  asked,  and  as  Lerone  Bennett  said  a 
moment  ago,  the  people,  whether  they  are 
black  or  poor,  white  or  red  or  whatever 
color,  are  never  really  .%sked,  and  that  is  why 
I  suppose  in  these  primaries  that  we  read 
about,  that  we  never  talk  about  the  turned 
off  majority,  40  percent  turn  out  to  vote. 

That's  rather  disgraceful.  Isn't  It,  In  an 
open  democracy.  In  European  countries. 
Western  European  countries,  90  percent  turn 
out  to  vote.  Now,  why  Is  It  60  percent  don't 
give  a  damn? 

They  don't  give  a  damn  becatise  they  feel 
no  one  gives  a  damn  about  them,  really.  They 
feel  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  fewer  and  fewer  control  it,  and  so  a 
feeling  of  Impotence  takes  place  In  so  many 
people,  they  say  what's  the  use? 

We  are  talking  about  foreign  policy  now, 
and  we  read  about  a  $100  billion  or  more 
budget,  and  so  when  an  Appalachian  woman 
says  to  me  in  the  Chicago  Uptown  area, 
which  has  so  many  Appalachian  migrants 
looking  for  a  job  or  a  way  to  make  a  living, 
she  says,  you  know.  I  know  we  have  these 
H-bombs.  A  couple  of  them  can  knock  them 
off — meaning  the  Russians,  of  course — and  a 
couple  of  theirs  could  knock  us  off.  Now, 
what  are  the  other  military  expenditures 
for? 

Let's  use  the  phrase,  maybe  they  are  wel- 
fare bombs.  And  I  start  thinking,  now,  she's 
a  woman  who  is  never  asked  on  anything. 
She  has  little  education,  formally,  but  she 
knows  what  it  is  about.  She  knows  what 
her  life  Is  about.  And  she  knows  that  abor- 
tion is  not  the  bvuTiing  issue  In  most  com- 
munities, nor  Is  detente,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  busing.  But 
these  are  phony,  ersatz,  straw  Issues.  The  real 
ones  are  never  discussed. 

What  is  my  life  like?  How  can  there  be  a 
better  world?  How  can  I  have  a  voice  in  this 
government  In  making  a  better  world?  And 
that  is  what  this  woman  is  talking  about. 
And  then  she  tears  out  a  headline  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  not  a  radical 
paper — 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  November  14, 
1975.  It  says,  "U.S.  Pay  $1,700,000  a  Day  to 
Howard  Hughes  Enterprises." 

That  is  about  a  half  billion  a  yew  to  the 
late  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  enterprises.  Now, 
isn't  he  the  number  one  welfare  bum? 

Now,  here  again  the  distortion  of  truth 
that  Is  so  often  accepted,  unfortunately,  by 
the  media,  as  well,  that  has  In  a  rather 
ridiculous  way  by  demagogues  in  the  past 
been  called  radical,  it's  been  absurd.  And 
that  is  why  people  feel  as  they  do.  That  is 
why  60  percent  take  no  part,  particularly  the 
young  electorate. 

1  agree  very  much  with  Norman  Lear  about 
the  polls,  but  one  thing  has  come  out  in  the 
polls  offered  by  the  pollsters  before  this 
Committee,  that  people  do  care.  The  polls 
say  that,  too,  that  Americans  basically  are 
htunanitarianly  inclined,  not  opposed  to  for- 
eign aid  if  It  goes  to  poor  people.  As  some- 
body in  one  of  your  polls,  the  Watts  Poll,  I 
believe,  said,  what  is  the  point  of  the  poor 


people  in  rich  countries  paying  the  rich  in 
poor  countries?  Well,  It  Is  obviously  what 
they  mean. 

Now.  throughout  this  Cold  War  for  many 
years  our  government  has  been  buttreeslng 
every  two-bit  dictator  with  a  bannw,  the  ob- 
vious ersatz  banner  of  antl-Commtinlsm.  I 
mean,  how  ridiculous.  Whereas  the  poor  of 
that  country  get  nothing. 

American  people  are  not  Innately  greedy 
and  selfish,  and  not-glvlng-a-damnera.  "Hiey 
do,  provided  they  felt  the  dough  goes  to 
people  much  like  themselves,  and  people  all 
over  the  world  are  much  like  one  another. 
And  that's  what  I  think  this  is  all  about. 

And  I  think  that  If  we  try  to  figure  out 
what  It  Is  that  makes  people  believe  In 
something.  It  Is  being  part  of  It.  as  Mr.  Lear 
has  said,  and  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  said,  too, 
and  this  Is  wha^t  can  turn  people  on. 

If  people,  albeit  officials  or  not,  who  have 
some  say  (whether  It  be  In  the  political 
arena  or  In  the  arena  of  communications) 
present  the  Issues  that  affect  people's  Uvea 
where  they  live,  something  really  good  can 
happen  In  that  the  spirit  that  L«rone  Ben- 
nett talked  about.  It  can  once  more  be  re- 
viewed on  a  newer  scale  and  a  much  higher 
plateau  than  ever  before. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that,  really. 

Statement  et  Jat  Saundebs  Rxddino 

Mr.  Chairman  and  dlstlngvdshed  members 
of  the  Committee,  I  am  highly  honored  by 
the  invitation  to  appear  before  you,  but  1 
think  I  should  begin  by  saying,  first,  that 
the  time  limit,  which  you  justifiably  Impose, 
makes  over-slmpllflcatlon  Inevitable;  and, 
second,  that  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
the  more  than  twenty  million  Negroes  In  the 
United  States,  whose  deep  sense  of  racial 
unity  is  not — contrary  to  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain amateur  sociologists  and  the  wishes  of 
some  politicians — Is  not  a  reflection  of  a 
monolithic  structure  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  here,  or  indeed,  on  any 
other  subject. 

But  although  I  do  not  speak  for  Negroes, 
I  think  I  can  speak  about  them  with  the 
authority  that  derives  from  being  one  of 
them. 

Until  relatively  recently  Negroes,  I  dare 
say  like  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  had 
no  interest  In  their  country's  foreign  policy 
per  se.  Few  Negroes,  for  Instance,  back  In 
1945  made  any  connection  between  foreign 
policy  and  the  State  Department's  designa- 
tion of  Ralph  Bunche  as  an  official  UJ3.  dele- 
gate to  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  Until  at  least  the  19608 
our  exclusive  concern  was  with  domestic  po- 
licy and  how  its  fulfillment — or  the  failure 
to  fulfill — affected  us.  What  we  had  minds 
for  and  eyes  to  were  local,  state  amd  national 
laws,  covirt  decisions,  what  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  Commerce  and  Interior  said,  or 
failed  to  say.  We  did  not  csire  a  damn  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  what  his  policies 
were  vls-a-vls  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa — al- 
though we  had  some  faint  sense  that 
America's  foreign  policy  In  regards  to  Africa 
might  be  a  reflection  of  our  country's  domes- 
tic policy  and  practice  as  they  affected  Amer- 
ica's Negroes. 

Not  by  any  means  as  suddenly  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  may  make  It  seem,  but 
gradually  in  response  to  a  series  of  circimi- 
stances  and  events,  the  history  of  which  need 
not  be  recounted  here,  this  faint  sense  be- 
came a  perception  that  color  and  race,  which 
are  Inherently  meaningless,  are  not  only  the 
focuses  of  passionate  sentiments  thnoughout 
the  Western  World,  but  the  symbolip  means 
of  distinguishing  between  those  cbuntrtee 
and  people  who  deserve  that  attention  of 
the  U.S.  (in  terms  of  preferential  considera- 
tion) and  those  who  do  not.  (Let  «ne  say 
parenthetically — and  I  think  no  observant 
person  can  disagree — that  these  symbolic 
bases  for   determining  foreign  policy  have 


given  the  U^.  trouble  aa  between  Dacca  and 
Delhi,  Taiwan  and  P«kU>g,  Ohto*  and  J^MOi. 
In  Onyuxa,  and  In  the  Idamle  world) . 

By  the  beginning  of  the  middle  yean  of 
this  oentury,  this  perception  on  the  part  of 
Amorican  Negroes  bad  contributed  to — ^If ,  In- 
deed, tt  was  not  ttie  prlxnary  cause— a  sense 
of  oneness  wltti  aU  the  non-white  people  In 
the  world,  but  especially  a  sense  of  oasi^ass 
with  the  \uil-raclal  (though  multi-cultural) 
people  of  Africa.  I  hope  you  will  accept  my 
apology  for  a  personal  reference. 

When  X  was  In  India  In  the  eazly  1960's, 
more  than  a  handful  oH  "radical"  Indian  In- 
tellectuals, politicians  and  civil  servants 
asked  me  In  paastopate  serlousnes  whether 
my  people — meaning  Amwrloan  Negroes — 
would  Join  the  rest  of  the  colored  world  In 
a  war  (a  "race  war")  against  the  West— a  war 
which  they  predicted  would  come  before  the 
end  of  the  oentury.  The  question  shocked  me 
then.  It  would  not  now. 

Hie  pMoeptdon  I  have  been  talking  about 
helped  to  inspdre  the  new  cultural  ChauTlnlsm 
of  Amnican  Negroes  and  the  separation  of 
their  culture  from  white  American  culture. 
This  perception  Inspired  the  concept  of  negrl- 
t\]de  and  the  concept  of  black  power  It 
brought  about  the  proud  use  of  the  onoe- 
insultlng  racial  desl^natlcm  Black  (Instead 
of  Negro) ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  Afro  hair- 
style, and  bubas  and  dawMktew  as  modes  of 
dress.  This  p^tseptlon  led  to  the  dlseatd  of 
AmCTlcan  "slave  heritage"  names,  and  Cas- 
slus  Clay  becomes  Muhammed  All;  Imamu 
Amlri  Baraka  replaces  LeBol  Jones.  And  this 
perc^tion.  supported  by  the  stated  policies 
and  the  public  activities  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  the  old  line  organiza- 
tions like  the  NAACP  and  the  National  Urban 
League,  by  congregations  of  black  offldals  on 
local  and  state  levels  and  of  non-pntfesslonal 
groups,  has  created  a  deep  and  abiding  Inter- 
est in  American  foreign  poUcy  as  It— policy — 
pertains  to  the  non -white  world:  Asia,  parts 
of  South  America;  and  particularly  as  it  per- 
tains to  countries  in  Africa.  American  Ne- 
groes couldnt  care  less  about  America's  Euro- 
pean foreign  policy,  so  long  as  it  does  not  get 
us  Involved  In  war. 

Still  speaking  only  for  myself,  several 
things  about  policy  toward  the  non-white 
world  bother  me.  First,  It  Is  Improvtoed,  ex- 
temporized, ad  hoc.  It  is  a  response  but  not 
to  given  African  countries  themselves :  rather 
to  what  it  Is  believed  other  non-African 
nationals  are  doing  in  Africa.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  American  foreign  policy  that  can  be 
identified  as  even  suggesting  that  we  look 
upon  the  countries  of  Africa  as  viable  mem- 
bers of  the  International  community  and  as 
potential  contributors  to  the  progress  and 
stirvival  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Our 
recent  response  to  Angola  was  not  a  response 
to  Angola  and  Its  people,  but  a  response  to 
the  presence  of  Cuba  and  Rtiasia:  Just  as  our 
response  to  Tanzania  is  a  response  to  the 
Chinese  presence  in  that  country. 

Second,  this  kind  of  response  represents 
the  differences  of  color  and  race  that  sym- 
bolize the  differences  between  wealOi  and 
poverty,  power  and  weakness,  conquest  and 
alien  rule.  It  Is  a  non-humanist  response 
and  It  evinces  no  regard  for  the  national  In- 
dependence, the  freedom  and  the  equality 
that  the  natives  of  African  countries  want 
and  more  and  more  strive  after. 

Finally.  I  would  say  that  the  wave  of  the 
future  Is  rolling  left,  and  the  sooner  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  rolls  with  It.  the  less  likely 
It  is  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
beswamned. 


EDUCA-nON 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  In  the  April  1,  1976,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  editorial  la 
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on  Labor  and  Pub- 
S.  i2657,  the  Edu- 
of  1976.  This  bUl 


our  effort  to  ad- 
educatlon  in   the 


entitled  "Issues  '76:  Eklucation"  and  it 
emphasizes  the  crise^  facing  education 
at  all  levels 

Five  days  after  th^  aiticle  was  pub- 
lished the  Committee 
lie  Welfare  reported 
cation  Amendments 
will  make  a  signiflcajnt  contribution  to 
strengthening  American  education,  and 
it  responds  directly  to  the  challenges 
mentioned  by  the  Times'  editors. 

As  they  emphasi2ei  we  see  that  edu- 
cation has  an  impoftant  role  to  play 
in  our  society,  and  that  a&  we  grow  and 
become  increasingly  [sophisticated  this 
role  becomes  increasingly  vital.  Educa- 
tion is  the  process  by  jwhich  we  train  our 
leaders  for  new  responsibilities.  It  is 
the  tool  we  use  to  educate  our  workers 
for  new  jobs,  and  it  is  the  means  with 
which  all  citizens  will  learn  to  meet  the 
demsuids  of  everyday  life  and  the  chang- 
ing times.  For  these  reasons,  education  is 
not .-.  luxury  but  a  nedessity. 

In  this  spirit.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  read  tiis  article,  and  to 
add  their  support  to 
vance  the  work  of 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  I 

IsstnEs  "76:  IfotrcATioN 

Wben  Tliomas  J«ffer4on  warned  that  no 
nation  shcxild  expect  to  be  Ignorant  and  re- 
main free,  be  raised  edlicatlon  to  top  rank 
among  national  priorities.  Economlcsdly  and 
politically,  this  self-governing  nation  de- 
pends for  its  strength  ind  resiliency  on  an 
educated  electorate.  Yet„  In  recent  years,  sup- 
port for  education  has  b|een  severely  shaken : 

School  bond  issuee  have  been  defeated  in 
unprecedented  number.  | 

Universal  schooling,  uwayB  depicted  as  a 
costly  liuury  by  ultrvcoQ^crvatlves,  has 
lately  been  denounced  a^  an  Infringement  of 
children's  and  parent4'  rights  by  ultra- 
liberals.  I 

The  Ford  Admlnlfltraflon  has  spread  the 
word  that  educational  programs  to  upgrade 
the  capacities  of  the  poor  have  failed  and 
8ho\ild  be  abandoned. 

Skyrocketing  costs  of  college  attendance 
threaten  to  close  the  gates  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  Increasing  niimbers  of  qualified 
youths.  Yet  there  is  no  ^lace  for  the  iinder- 
educated  in  an  Industrie  nation,  as  the  ap- 
pallingly high  peroentige  of  out-of-school 
and  out-of-work  youths  clearly  shows. 

Such  a  retreat  froou  America's  commit- 
ment to  education  cannpt  be  ignored  by  any 
Presidential  candidate  Itruly  concerned  with 
the  nation's  long-term  ftiture.  In  an  effective 
platform  for  progress,  educational  policies 
should  be  the  cement  thiat  binds  together  in- 
dividual aspirations  anl  national  goals. 

One  issue  persistently  used  to  chip  away  at 
that  cement  is  busing.  Inflated  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  ImpacH,  busing  has  become 
a  political  smokescreen!  to  hide  opposition 
to  integration.  This  sl^m  controversy  can 
be  best  defused  by  coi 
prove  the  education  of 
existing  zoning  barrle: 
■egregation,  to  make  " 
tractive  that  they  will 
by  parents  across  dlstri 

In  the  elementary  a: 
there  needs  to  be  a  return  to  the  goals  of 
academic  excellence,  as  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Natiitnal  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  to  the  et}ually  Indispensable 
•octenslon  of  educational  opporttmities  to  the 


istent  efforts  to  im- 

children,  to  remove 

which   perpetuate 

et"  schools  BO  at- 

voluntarily  selected 

lines. 

secondary  schools. 


deprived,  as  codified  In  President  Johnson's 
EXementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

There  la  no  contradiction  between  the 
soxind  constitutional  design  that  makes  edu- 
cation primarily  a  state  and  local  respon- 
sibility and  the  Federal  Oovemment's  mod- 
em mission  to  help  close  the  gap  between 
poverty  and  affluence.  Where  urban  and  rural 
poverty  exceeds  local  capacity  for  self-help, 
national  strategies  are  the  only  practical  and 
hunmne  alternative  and  the  candidates  ought 
to  face  this  Issue. 

The  present  Federal  contribution  of  only 
7  percent  of  the  total  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  expenditures  is  too  low  and 
needs  to  be  raised  gradvially  to  grant  some 
relief  to  hard-pressed  local  communities. 
However,  Federal  aid  Is  more  than  a  fiscal 
transaction.  Subsidies  which  merely  allow 
local  and  state  school  boards  and  teachers' 
unions  to  spend  a  little  more  in  the  usual 
ways  miss  the  mark.  In  addition  to  providing 
better  educational  opportunities  few  the  dis- 
advantaged. Federal  funds  can  help  to  break 
the  confining  rigidities  that  Impede  educa- 
tional progress.  Work-study  programs  for 
restless  or  needy  students  can  be  supported; 
student-to-student  tutoring  encouraged;  lay 
volunteers  brought  Into  the  schools  in  greater 
number. 

Higher  education  is  on  the  verge  of  disaster 
unless  the  Federal  Government  quickly  and 
decisively  helps  to  keep  access  to  college  open 
and  to  protect  the  diversity  of  the  campuses. 

Financial  aid  must  be  made  responsive  to 
the  students'  and  the  colleges'  critical  needs. 
This  means  that  the  existing  subsidies  must 
be  made  available  on  a  more  realistic  basis 
to  middle-income  families.  At  the  same  time, 
there  Is  desperate  need  for  direct  student 
grants. 

But  such  student  aid  strategies  will  be 
futile  In  the  long  run  unless  Federal  ptolicies 
can  also  help  institutions  cope  with  the  tui- 
tion inflation.  Attempts  at  keeping  the  high- 
tuition  private  sector  competitive  by  forc- 
ing up  the  public  Institutions'  fees  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  locking  out  increasing 
numbers  of  students  from  poor  as  well  as 
middle-class  families.  Between  1970  and  1973, 
the  ratio  of  youths  from  middle-income  fam- 
ilies attending  college  has  declined  by  7  per- 
cent. 

At  stake  is  the  future  of  the  open  society, 
as  candidates  for  highest  office  need  to  ac- 
knowledge— something  that  few  of  them  do. 
While  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
dictate  educational  policies,  it  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  upward  mobility,  to 
create  a  national  climate  in  which  education 
is  recognized  as  a  prime  national  resource, 
and  to  engage  the  nation's  educational  fa- 
cilities— particularly  the  universities — in  the 
essential  task  of  restoring  America's  vitality 
and  self-confidence. 


CRIME  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  George 
Washington  wrote  that — 

The  administration  of  jiistlce  is  the  firmest 
pillar  of  Government. 

Yet,  200  years  later,  a  tsrpical  Ameri- 
can baby  bom  and  remaining  in  a  large 
city  is  more  likely  to  die  of  murder  than 
an  American  soldier  in  World  War  n  was 
to  die  in  combat.  In  recent  years  our  Na- 
tion has  been  plagued  by  rising  crime — 
infecting  our  streets,  bringing  fear  to  our 
communities,  and  even  reaching  into  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government.  The 
pillar  of  justice  is  not  so  firm.  Clearly, 
something  shoxild  be  done. 

Today  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
major  aspects  of  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem: bail  and  sentencing.  In  our  Govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  our  process  of  justice 


and  order,  so  much  revolves  aroimd  how 
we  deal  with  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  crimes,  and  those  convicted  of 
them.  Soon,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
designed  to  improve  this  process,  to  im- 
plement in  the  Federal  jurisdictions  a 
s3rstem  of  presumptive  sentencing.  Today 
I  wish  merely  to  express  some  guiding 
thoughts  and  considerations.  I  would  also 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  article  in  ioA&Y's  Washington  Post, 
describing  support  for  presumptive  sen- 
tences by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
Task  Force  on  sentencing.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
headline  in  a  Washington  newspaper  told 
a  story  that  I  have  seen  repeated  too 
often— "Robbery  Plea  In  A.M.,  Rape 
Charge  in  P.M.".  The  accused  had  been 
charged  in  January  with  petty  larceny. 
He  was  no  model  citizen.  Several  morn- 
ings ago  he  had  pleaded  guilty  to  strong- 
arm  robbery  charges.  He  was  released 
shortly  thereafter.  That  evening,  within 
hours  of  his  release,  he  was  EM:cused 
again.  A  25-year-old  woman  accused  him 
of  having  broken  into  her  home,  and  of 
having  then  assaulted  her  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass  and  then  raped  her, 
brutally. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
dangerous  criminals  who  are  released, 
only  to  bring  more  violence  to  our  streets 
after  release  and  before  trial.  The  ac- 
cused in  this  particular  case  had  already 
been  charged  with  a  crime.  He  had  also 
pled  guilty  to  a  strong-arm  robbery.  Yet 
he  was  released,  and  within  hours 
brought  in  again,  accused  of  violent  as- 
ault  and  rape.  This  is  not  justice,  this  is 
not  good  law,  and. this  Is  not  common- 
sense.  Nor  Is  this  an  isolated  example. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adininis- 
tration  only  7  percent  of  all  people  ar- 
rested in  the  District  of  Columbia  ac- 
counted for  nearly  25  percent  of  our 
Superior  Court's  criminal  cases.  In  short, 
our  people  are  being  terrorized  by  a  well- 
equipped  band  of  criminals  who  are 
barely  finished  with  one  crime,  and 
released,  before  they  return  to  the 
streets.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  make  this 
important  pillar  of  justice  firm  once 
again.  We  cannot  and  should  not  allow 
dangerous  and  habitual  criminals  to 
repeatedly  terrorize  our  communities. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  improve  our  sentencing  laws.  Mr. 
President,  why  do  we  send  crinmlnals  to 
prison? 

Do  we  do  It  for  punishment,  when  so 
many  criminals  go  unpunished? 

Do  we  do  it  for  rehabilitation,  when 
prison  conditions  are  such  that  many 
Judges  will  not  send  even  hardened  crim- 
inals to  them? 

Have  we  been  effective  when  the  num- 
ber of  repeat  offenders  Is  so  high? 

Can  we  say  we  do  it  for  incapacita- 
tion, when  all  too  often  none  Is  Imposed? 

Or  for  restitution,  when  we  must  admit 
that  so  many  trials  lead  to  a  reduced 
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sentence,  and  little  or  no  punishment  at 
all? 

In  1976,  by  whatever  standard  we  use, 
our  sentencing  policies  are  failing.  Our 
current  method  usually  provides  for  no 
minimum  sentence.  Judges  are  left  adrift 
in  a  sea  of  discretion.  There  are  few 
guidelines,  and  little  direction. 

Indeterminate  sentencing  is  under  at- 
tack from  many  quarters.  Too  often  It 
allows  cimlnals  to  go  unpunished.  Too 
often  it  fails  to  protect  the  public.  One 
State  attorney  general  has  stated  that 
it  leads  to  the  release  of  dangerous  and 
violent  people.  This  is  no  Isolated  opin- 
ion. 

Indeterminate  sentencing  also  fails  to 
provide  justice  for  those  who  are  sent  to 
prison.  There  are  disparities  of  sentence. 
Too  often  different  criminals  who  com- 
mit the  same  crime  the  same  way — re- 
ceive two  vastly  different  sentences.  This 
system  creates  a  lack  of  certainty — re- 
ducing the  fear  of  punishment  and  often 
eliminating  it.  It  creates  disrespect  for 
the  law.  It  encourages  violation  of  law,  by 
failure  to  punish. 

In  one  shocking  and  often-quoted 
study.  It  was  found  that  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh Common  Pleas  Court  In  1966,  well 
over  half  the  white  males  convicted  of 
aggravated  assault  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation, as  were  more  than  one-fourth 
convicted  of  robbery.  Were  not  these  peo- 
ple dangerous?  Was  this  punishment,  or 
deterrence,  or  rehabilitation?  Surely  this 
was  not  justice. 

Mr.  President,  statistical  evidence  In- 
dicates that  crime  can  be  deterred  if  the 
would-be  perpetrator  feared  punishment. 
He  need  not  fear  that  he  would  be  pun- 
ished severely — only  that  he  be  punished 
at  all.  It  Is  a  commentary  on  the  state 
of  events  today  that  such  certainty  Is 
lacking.  Crimes  go  unreported,  unsolved, 
and  unpunished.  This  is  neither  justice 
nor  commonsense;  it  is  neither  sound 
policy  nor  effective  law  enforcement;  It 
often  does  not  pimlsh  and  it  rarely  deters. 

Surely,  we  can  Incraase  the  certainty 
of  punishment,  and  decrease  the  dis- 
parity and  unfairness  of  that  punish- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  of  civilized 
nations,  more  offenders  In  America  re- 
ceive little  or  no  punlsliment,  and  more 
receive  unusually  harsh  sentences.  Why? 
Our  judges  have  too  much  discretion. 
Certainly  they  should  have  latitude  to 
judge  individual  crimes  and  individual 
criminals.  Yet  now,  parole  boards  and 
judges  have  too  much  latitude.  There  Is 
too  much  power.  There  are  too  few 
guidelines.  As  Federal  Judge  Marvin 
Frankel,  who  has  long  studied  sentencing 
policy,  warns — 

Our  sentencing  practices  are  themselves 
essentially  lawless,  and  this  regime  ol 
unregulated  power  is  a  source  of  hatred  and 
contempt,  rather  than  respect,  for  the  law. 

The  time  has  come  for  change. 

As  we  approach  changes  in  our  sen- 
tencing process,  let  us  look  to  a  niunbei 
of  basic  principles:  Those  who  violate  the 
law  should  be  punished.  Criminals 
should  know  with  some  certainty  that 
they  will  be  punished.  Punishment 
should  be  meted  out  with  fairness, 
without  glaring  disparities  of  sentences. 
There  should  be  limitations  on  judicial 
discretion.  Those  who  repeatedly  com- 


mit crimes  of  violence  should  be 
punished  severely.  Let  us  continue  to 
develop  and  improve  programs  of  reha- 
bilitation, especially  for  young  offenders 
and  first  offenders.  We  can  emphasize 
job  training,  enhancing  employment 
potential,  and  reducing  the  need  for 
reliance  on  a  life  of  lawlessness. 

I  am  now  examining  a  number  of 
specific  legislative  proposals.  I  think  the 
evidence  supports  some  form  of  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence.  This  sentence 
should  not  be  so  stric';  that  it  will  rarely 
be  enforced — thereby  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  criminal.  Yet  there  should  be 
more  certainty  of  punishment.  There 
could  be  a  maximum  sentence  to  limit 
the  potential  for  disparity.  I  am  examin- 
ing a  concept  that  is  gaining  increasing 
support  among  observers  of  our  criminal 
justice  system — the  idea  of  presumptive 
sentences.  Besides  setthig  a  mandatory 
minimum  and  a  maxmum  sentence  this 
approach  also  sets  a  middle  sentence, 
a  presumptive  sent^ice.  This  woidd 
serve  as  the  general  sentence  for  the 
normal  crime,  and  if  a  judge  were  to 
go  above  or  below  It  he  would  have  to 
present  his  reasons  In  writing,  subject 
to  appellate  review.  There  could  be  a 
built-in  increase  in  the  presumptive 
sentence  for  repeat  offenders.  There 
could  also  be  a  limit  on  sentence  reduc- 
tion permitted  through  plea  bargaining, 
which  could  retain  scMne  value  in  the 
bargain,  yet  also  retain  certainty  of 
smne  punishment.  Under  this  system, 
PEirole  boards  would  play  a  far  lesser 
role  in  making  sentencing  decisions,  and 
a  greater  role  as  an  expert  agency  help- 
ing former  inmates  find  employment 
after  release,  and  adjusting  to  post- 
release citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  operating  prin- 
ciple, I  believe  that  more  criminals,  and 
especially  more  dangerous  criminals, 
should  go  to  prison.  Certainty  of  punish- 
ment can  provide  a  deterrent.  Reducing 
sentence  disparity  can  make  our  laws 
more  just.  When  criminals  see  their  fel- 
low lawbreakers  receive  no  pimish- 
ment — they  see  that  their  own  risk  in 
committing  future  crimes  is  that  much 
less.  Crime  then  pays  and  society  suf- 
fers, allowing  danger  to  lurk  in  our  com- 
munities and  fear  to  stalk  our  streets. 

Mr.  President,  aU  too  often  today  crime 
does  pay.  Let  us  Increase  the  price.  Let 
us  enforce  the  law  fairly.  All  of  our  citi- 
zens deserve  no  less. 

Kim  KIT  1 
Eliminate  iNorrESMiNATE  Skntcncxs.  Panel 
Ubcks 
.  (By  John  M.  Goshko) 

An  independent  task  force  yesterday  caUed 
for  overhauling  the  criminal  Justice  system 
by  eliminating  indeterminate  sentences, 
which  aUow  Judges  and  parole  officers  to  de- 
cide how  many  years  a  criminal  will  remain 
in  prison. 

In  a  study  prepared  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  and  entitled  "Fair  and  Certain 
Punishment,"  the  task  force  urged  "similar 
punishment  for  simUar  crimes"  through  na- 
tional adoption  of  a  system  that  It  called 
"presumptive"  sentencing. 

Under  such  a  system,  a  specific  term  of 
years  In  prison  would  be  set  for  each  cate- 
gory of  crime.  In  imposing  sentence,  a  Judge 
could  give  a  convicted  felon  a  greater  or  les- 
ser term  only  within  strict  limits  established 


by  iaw  and  Involving  specific  aggravating  or 
mitigating  circumstances. 

The  11 -member  task  force  was  headed  by 
former  California  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  Br. 
Its  other  members  were  Judges,  legal  scholars 
and  experts  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
rehabilitation. 

"We  beUeve  that  perhaps  the  major  flaw 
In  the  criminal  Justice  system  Is  the  caprici- 
ous and  arbitrary  nature  of  criminal  sen- 
tencing." their  report  asserted  in  attacking 
the  current  widespread  practice  of  indeter- 
minate sentences. 

Under  existing  laws,  a  Judge  often  has  wide 
discretion  in  determining  how  long  a  aen- 
tence.  If  any,  a  criminal  must  serve.  The 
Judge  normally  asHigns  not  a  specific  term 
but  a  range  of  years — say.  five  to  30 — and 
parole  authorities  then  decide,  within  that 
range,  when  to  release  the  prisoner. 

This  system  was  long  regarded  as  an  en- 
lightened way  of  dealing  with  convicted 
criminals,  because  It  theoretically  allows  au- 
thorities to  take  into  account  the  st>ecific 
circumstances  of  the  offense  and  subsequent 
progress  within  prison  toward  rehabilitation. 

Recently  though,  Indeterminate  sentences 
have  come  under  Increasing  attack  as  per- 
mitting too  much  arbitrariness  in  punish- 
ment and  for  faUing  to  have  sufficient  Im- 
pact on  rising  crime  rates.  Attorney  General 
Edward  H.  Levi,  for  example,  has  been  among 
those  criticizing  the  system  said  calling  for 
greater  use  of  fixed  sentences. 

Since  much  of  the  criticism  has  come  from 
conservatives,  the  r^>ort  publltfied  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Wnd 
is  especially  noteworthy.  A  private,  non- 
profit research  foundation  engaged  In  stud- 
ies of  economic,  social  and  political  Issues, 
the  fvmd  has  frequently  been  characterized 
as  refiecting  a  liberal  |>oint  of  view  in  much 
of  its  work. 

In  attacking  indeterminate  sentences,  the 
report  cited  a  number  of  studies  showing 
that  Judges  in  the  same  jurisdiction  fre- 
quentiy  impose  widely  differing  sentences 
for  simUar  or  Identical  crimes,  that  these 
variances  often  are  related  to  differences  in 
the  race  or  economic  station  of  those  con- 
victed and  that  "we  have  become  a  nation  ol 
extremes  when  it  comes  to  sentences." 

As  a  result,  the  report  declared,  many  con- 
victed criminals  receive  excessive  sentences, 
while  others  are  lei  off  with  probation  or 
minimal  terms.  Ilils,  the  report  continued, 
is  both  unfair  and  a  weakening  of  the  value 
of  prison  terms  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

"Such  haphazard  sentencing  does  littie  to 
increase  the  deterrent  impact  of  the  criminal 
law,  since  the  potential  criminal  is  likely  to 
calculate  his  potential  sentence  by  reference 
to  what  most  similarly  situated  offenders  re- 
ceive," the  report  said.  "And  the  sad  fact  to- 
day is  that  most  criminals  do  not  receive  any 
or  very  little  punishment  for  their  crimes." 

The  r^)ort  rejects  "flat-time  sentencing" — 
impKJSing  an  absolutely  identical  sentence  on 
everyone  convicted  of  the  same  crime — as  "a 
system  so  automatic  that  it  may  operate  in 
practice  like  a  poorly  programmed  robot."  It 
also  argues  that  the  sentences  being  Imposed 
today  are  generally  too  long  and  should  be 
reduced  by  statute. 

But,  It  adds,  "it  is  our  recommendation 
that  a  larger  number  of  criminal  defend- 
ants— principally  those  convicted  of  serioijs 
crime — should  serve  some  time  in  prison." 
And,  It  concludes,  "these  sentences  should 
be  relatively  predictable  before  the  offense  is 
committed." 

Ilie  report  includes  a  "model  statute"  con- 
taining a  list  of  suggested  sentences  for  ma- 
jor crime  categeories,  together  with  the  vari- 
ations that  Judges  would  be  able  to  make  in 
cases  of  special  circiunstances. 

In  cases  of  homicide,  for  example,  the  re- 
port describes  flve  separate  categories  and 
recommends  sentences  ranging  from  one 
year  ("unintentional  killing  resulting  from 
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THE  FORD  ADME  nSTRATION  AND 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  N  r.  President,  earlier 
today  the  SubcommitJtee  on  Energy  which 
I  chair  of  the  Joint  Ejconomic  Committee 
received  excellent  dpstimony  from  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Administrator  of 
ERDA.  regarding  tne  role  that  energy 
conservation  should  play  in  our  national 
energy  program.  Hg  notes  particularly 
that  ERDA's  "National  Plan  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstra- 
tion" which  will  soon  be  released  in  up- 
dated form  places  tht  highest  priority  on 
developing  energy  efficient  conservation 
technologies.  This  rnnking  represents  a 
major  change  from  E  RDA's  original  plan 
released  last  June. 

This  solid  endorsei  lent  of  a  larger  role 
for  energy  conservation  in  our  energy 
efforts  complements  a  similar  statement 
by  PEA  Adminlstrat<)r  Frank  Zarb  when 
he  testified  before  tke  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee, 

The  problem,  of  c  >urse,  is  convincing 
the  White  House  anc  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  put  these  words 
into  action.  When  it  comes  to  particular 
pieces  of  legislation  )r  in  setting  budget 
priorities,  OMB  turns  out  to  be  some- 
what less  enthusias  ic  for  energy  con- 
servation. For  exami  le,  OMB  cut  nearly 
In  half  ERDA's  conservation  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  AncJ  OMB  decreed  that 
PEA  should  describe  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  197fc  (S.  2932)  which  I 
introduced  and  is  now  cosponsored  by 
some  24  Senators  as  "premature." 

To  many  of  us  in  Congress,  these  de- 
cisions by  the  Whiti  House  make  little 
sense.  The  majority]  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  m  its  annual  report 
released  last  month}  urged  that  energy 
conservation  be  afforded  much  higher 
priority.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  portions  of  the  J^int  Economic  Com- 
mittee's annual  rep<irt  dealing  with  en 
ergy  conservation  \>e  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Congress  should  give  energy  conservation 
higher  priority,  moving  promptly  to  consider 
economic  Incentives  and  assistance  to  realize 
energy  efficiency  .in  residential  and  commer- 
cial biUlding,  Industrial  processes,  transpor- 
tation, and  electric  power  generation.  While 
pursuing  promising  technology  development 
based  on  nuclear  and  fossil  fuels  and  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  nonpetroleum  feedstocks.  Congress 
should  provide  adequate  funding  for  research 
and  development  on  energy  conservation  and 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  sources. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  note  also  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  its  re- 
port on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977  noted  that — 

The  Administration  proposals  were  de- 
ficient In  non-nuclear  energy  programs,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  energy  conservation. 

Thus  the  hard  realities  of  budget  levels 
and  administration  support  for  pending 
legislation  do  not  square,  as  yet,  with 
the  very  positive  words  from  administra- 
tion officials  about  the  importance  of  en- 
ergy conservation. 

But  I  remain  optimistic.  I  believe  we 
can  perfect  legislation  that  will  win 
White  House  endorsement.  I  can  say  that 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  do  this  in 
relation  to  S.  2932,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1976.  And  I  believe  we  can 
restore  much  of  the  money  that  OMB 
has  stripped  from  the  budgets  of  ERDA 
and  PEA  in  the  area  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

As  we  proceed  in  these  discussions  with 
the  administration,  I  am  going  to  refer 
frequently  to  the  excellent  statements 
delivered  by  Dr.  Seamans  and  Mr.  Zarb 
before  the  Energy  Subcommittee.  These 
two  statements  contain  all  the  justifica- 
tion we  need  to  begin  a  serious,  compre- 
hensive national  effort  to  make  energy 
conservation  a  reality  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Seamans.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Prank  Zarb  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Db.  Robeet  C.  Seamans,  Je. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  here  today 
to  discuss  ERDA's  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram and  Its  role  In  o\ir  National  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration 
(RD&D)  Program.  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Gene  Mannella,  Deputy  Asstotant  Admin- 
istrator for  Conservation. 

ENERGY   conservation  AND  EBDA'S  N.^TIONAI. 
FIAN 

ERDA  fuUy  recognizes  the  Important  po- 
tential of  conservation  technologies  for  re- 
ducing overall  energy  demand  beginning  In 
the  near-term  and  continuing  with  Increas- 
ing Impact  over  the  coming  decades.  The  Im- 
portance of  conservation  technology  to  re- 
flected In  ERDA's  "National  Plan  for  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration," 
soon  to  be  released  in  Its  updated  form,  which 
points  out  that  energy  conservation  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  well-being  In  order  to 
relieve  the  pressure  for  rapid  Intoductlon  of 
new  energy  technologies  and  to  soften  the 
Impact  In  our  economy  of  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing cost  of  energy.  In  the  revised  plan, 
energy  efficient  conservation  technologies  are 
singled  out  for  Increased  attention  and  are 
ranked  with  several  supply  technologies  as 
being  of  the  highest  priority  lor  national 
attention. 


Thto  ranking  represents  a  major  change 
from  ERDA's  original  Plan,  Issued  last  June, 
and  Is  based  on  further  analysis  of  conserva- 
tion opportunities.  Specific  strategic  reasons 
for  assigning  energy  efficiency  technologies 
to  the  highest  priority  category  are: 

A  barrel  of  oU  saved  can  resxilt  in  reduced 
Imports.  Conservation  combined  with  fuel 
substitution  efforts  reduces  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  The  focus  to  on  cost-effective  ap- 
proaches since  not  everything  that  saves 
energy  should  be  Implemented  at  this  time. 
Technology  development  should  Increase  the 
number  of  cost-effective  approaches  avail- 
able. 

It  typlcaUy  costs  less  to  save  a  barrel  of  oU 
than  to  produce  one  through  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology. 

Energy  conservation  generaUy  has  a  more 
beneficial  effect  on  the  environment  than 
does  energy  produced  and  used. 

Capital  requirements  to  increase  energy- 
use  efflclenecy  are  generaUy  lower  than  capi- 
tal needs  to  produce  an  equivalent  amount 
of  energy  from  new  sources  since  most  new 
supply  technologies  are  highly  capital-inten- 
sive. 

Conservation  technologies  can  generaUy 
be  Implemented  at  a  faster  rate  and  with 
less  government  Involvement  in  the  near- 
term  than  can  supply  technologies. 

Energy  efficiency  actions  can  reduce  the 
pressure  for  accelerated  Introduction  of  new 
supply  technologies.  Since  the  actions  per- 
stot  over  time,  the  benefits  are  continuing  in 
nature. 
special  character  of  conservation  R  J).  ft  d. 

It  Is  often  assumed  that  energy  conserva- 
tion exclusively  means  "doing  with  less," 
such  as  driving  fewer  mUes  or  turning  down 
the  thermostat.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  President's  energy  con- 
servation program,  but  ERDA's  program  to 
addressed  to  another  objective — namely,  to 
Introduce  more  efficient  energy  consumption 
technology  Into  our  homes,  offices,  and  fac- 
tories so  that  each  mile  driven,  each  home 
heated  and  cooled,  and  each  product  fabri- 
cated uses  less  energy  and  thxis  lowers  overaU 
demand.  By  buUdlng  energy  efficiency  Into 
our  goods  and  services,  we  can  enjoy  the 
same  comforts  of  life  at  lower  cost  and  en- 
vironmental Impact. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  understand  that 
energy  conservation  technologies  differ  from 
RD&D  activities  in  new  source  technologies 
In  that  the  opportunities  for  energy  con- 
servation are  literally  aU  around  us.  Energy 
savings  are  to  be  found  through: 

Better  design  of  new  buildings; 

Improvements  to  existing  buildings; 

More  efficient  industrial  processes; 

More  economical  cars  and  trucks  and  al- 
ternative forms  of  transportation; 

Better  designed  and  equipped  electrical 
energy  systems;  and 

Greater  efficiency  In  the  numerous  instal- 
lations (such  as  furnaces,  boUers,  engines) 
where  energy  Is  converted  from  one  form  to 
another. 

Thus,  ERDA's  conservation  program  mvist 
Interface  with  nearly  every  segment  of  the 
economy — ^building  construction,  transpor- 
tation of  people  and  goods,  power  transmto- 
slon,  and  Industrial  processes  of  all  types. 
Unlike  the  highly  fociised  and  technical  pro- 
grams In  some  of  ERDA's  RD&D  areas,  this 
program  must  deal  with  many  technologies 
and  many  markets. 

Moreover,  the  main  thrust  for  energy  con- 
servation must  come  from  within  the  private 
sector.  Technological  advances  must  be  in- 
corporated Into  products  and  processes — 
and  enter  ova  homes,  offices,  and  factories — 
as  the  result  of  actions  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
vidual consiimers  and  of  product  designers, 
architects,  construction  engineers,  and  many 
others.  This  Is  difficult  because  energy  con- 
servation cannot  simply  be  "inserted "  Into 
the  economy;  It  tajist  grow  from  within.  So 
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the  problem  that  we  face  extends  beyond  de- 
veloping better  technology;  it  means  striving 
to  accelerate  the  process  by  which  the  private 
sector  brings  that  technology  Into  use.  Thvis, 
the  success  of  our  development  and  demon- 
stration programs  Is  measured  in  terms  of 
how  well  they  Influence  the  private  sector  to- 
ward early  implementation  of  better  conser- 
vation technologies. 

ERDA's  cttrrent  pkoceams 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  energy  situ- 
ation, ERDA's  energy  conservation  program 
focxised  during  Its  first  year  on  rapid  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  technologies  that 
will  begin  In  the  near-term  to  conserve  our 
vital  energy  resources.  In  addition  to  these 
opportunities,  a  continuing  stream  of  new 
ideas  and  projects  flows  from  the  scientific 
community,  individual  Inventors,  and  en- 
trepreneurs. For  example,  recent  private  ef- 
forts have  produced  more  efficient  Ught 
sources  and  thermally  activated  heat  pimips. 
Moreover,  technological  opportxinltles  need 
to  be  conslderd  In  the  Ught  of  alternative 
socio-economic-regulatory  actions  such  as 
standards  and  Innovative  financing.  By  and 
large,  most  of  these  conservation  technolo- 
gies will  have  to  overcome  problems  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainties,  and  normal  resistance 
to  the  acceptance  of  new  "products."  In  some 
Instances  the  large,  potential  benefits  may 
Justify  government  action  In  the  form  of 
economic  Incentives  or  RD&D  assistance. 

Our  work  to  Initiate  projects  with  near- 
term  potential  is  beginning  to  pay  dividends. 
With  favorable  market  acceptance.  It  ap- 
pears possible  to  achieve  conservation  sav- 
ings in  the  range  of  one  million  barrels  per 
day  by  1980. 

Some  of  the  near-term  projects  we  have 
underway  are: 

Retrofit  of  local  control  of  heating  sys- 
tems to  reduce  those  all  too  frequent  in- 
stances such  as  open  windows  being  used  to 
cool  overheated  rooms. 

Development  of  energy  efficiency  perform- 
ance standards  for  aU  buUdlngs  to  be  sup- 
ported by  HUD. 

Introduction  of  better  electric  power  load 
management  techniques  to  reduce  the  use 
of  expensive  peak  power. 

Analysto  of  fuel  substitutes,  such  as  meth- 
anol, into  the  gasoUne  for  standard  auto- 
mobiles. 

Retrofit  of  Improved  combustion  units  In 
oil-fired  furnaces  In  residences,  commercial 
buildings  and  industrial  processes. 

The  first  two  projects  are  aimed  at  saving 
energy  whatever  the  source — oil,  gas,  coal, 
hydroelectric,  etc.  The  last  two  Illustrate 
way  to  save  oU  and  gas  by  substituting  other 
fuels  In  their  place. 

The  retrofit  of  combustion  units  Illustrates 
the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  In  conser- 
vation and  the  special  problems  of  achieving 
Impact.  There  are  approximately  14,000,000 
space  heating  Installations  In  the  United 
States  which  utilize  distillate  fuel  oU  (No.  2) . 
These  are  located  in  single  family  and  other 
small  buildings.  The  total  amount  of  distil- 
late fuel  consumed  In  this  market  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
(MBPD).  The  program  has  shown  that  It 
is  technically  feasible  to  Increase  the  effl- 
otency  through  the  first  heat  exchanger  from 
a  present  average  of  about  60%  to  an  aver- 
age of  75%.  This  represents  a  potential  sav- 
ing of  300,000  barrcte  of  oil  per  day. 

Exciting  as  these  near-term  possibilities 
are.  we  have  attempted  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced effort  by  Initiating  a  number  of  activi- 
ties that  will  be  Important  by  the  mid-term 
(1985-2000)  and  long  term  (beyond  2000). 

For  example,  an  important  element  of 
ERDA's  conservation  technology  program  is 
recovery  of  energy  through  the  utilization  of 
urban,  Industrial,  and  agricultural  wastes. 
By  the  mld-1980's.  It  may  be  possible  for 
the  private  sector  to  process  most  of  the  200 
million  tons  of  waste  classified  as  readUy 


avauable.  This  will  require  further  refine- 
ment of  some  waste  systems  and  bitmau 
conversion  technologies,  overcoming  certain 
institutional  barriers,  and  substantial  capital 
outlays  In  the  private  sector  few  plant  c<m- 
structlon.  If  successful,  however,  waste* 
could  contribute  an  additional  energy  re- 
source amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
500,000  barrels  of  oU  per  day. 
Additional  mid-term  technologies  include: 

(a)  Total  Integrated  energy  systmns 
(TIES)  which  use  the  heat  currently  wasted 
in  electric  power  generation  to  provide  proc- 
ess heat  for  a  local  Industrial  complex. 

(b)  ThermaUy  activated  heat  pumps  ttiat 
can  drasticaUy  reduce  the  need  for  fossU  en- 
ergies to  supply  heating  for  buildings. 

(c)  Improved  designs  and  materials  for  re- 
ducing the  heat  requirements  of  buUdings. 

(d)  Bottoming  cycle  engines  that  develop 
power  from  the  exhaust  heat  of  dlesel  trucks. 

(e)  Automated  equipment  for  peak  load 
management  of  electrical  power. 

(f)  High  efficiency,  high  temperatiire  re- 
cuperator systems  to  capture  the  thermal  en- 
ergy now  being  exhausted  to  the  atmosphere 
in  steel,  glass,  cement,  and  other  hlgh-tem- 
poi^ture  process  Industries. 

/(g)  Microwave  vacuum  drying  to  reduce 
^Rfergy  consumption  in  food  processing. 

Current  activities  with  a  longer  term  foc\is 
include  developing  a  plan  for  the  Nation  to 
follow  to  Introduce  new  technologies  to  meet 
its  requirements  for  a  non-petrolexma  based 
auto/truck  transit  system;  and  evaluating 
alternative  modes  for  storing  large  quauititles 
of  energy  to  satisfy  the  pea^ng  requirements 
of  electric  power  systems.     . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  a  brief  over- 
view of  the  activities  Initiated  during  the 
first  year  of  ERDA's  conservation  progranL 
We  are  making  progress  but  we  also  have 
begun  to  realize  the  complexities  Involved  In 
identifying  and  pursvilng  the  most  effective 
means  of  promoting  new  technology  for  en- 
ergy conservation  In  the  many  diverse  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  An  Important  adjxmct  of 
the  work  this  coming  year  wUl  be  the  devel- 
opment of  better  management  tools  to  help 
us  Identify  the  most  significant  opportuni- 
ties and  the  most  effective  means  of  deploy- 
ing the  results  of  our  RD&D  efforts. 

Thank  you  and  at  thto  time  I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 


Statement  or  Frank  O.  Zarb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  welcome  thto  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  current  status  and  the 
future  direction  of  our  efforts  to  encourage 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

As  I  hope  you  will  agree,  the  enactment 
of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act 
last  month  represented  a  small  step  toward 
the  establtohment  of  an  effective  national 
energy  policy. 

The  compromise  oU  pricing  provisions, 
whUe  far  from  perfect,  at  least  signaled  an 
end  to  the  long  and  often  frustrating  debate 
that  we  witnessed  during  the  past  year.  The 
Act  also  Incorporates  other  provisions  that 
can  contribute  to  the  eventual  realization 
of  energy  Independence,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strategic  oil  reserve,  conver- 
sion of  oil  and  gas  flired  plants  to  coal,  and 
emergency  standby  authorities.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  mandatory  automobUe  fuel  econ- 
omy standards,  mandatory  energy  efficiency 
reporting  by  the  ten  most  energy  consump- 
tive Industries,  energy  labeling  and  efficiency 
targets  for  major  home  appliances  and  a 
technical  and  financial  assistance  program 
to  aid  the  States  In  developing  and  imple- 
menting  energy  conservation   programs. 

Although  the  passage  of  thto  law  does  in- 
dicate that  we  have  made  progress,  we  should 
not  be  lulled  Into  believing  that  It  alone  can 
resolve  the  Nation's  energy  problems.  There 
remain  several  pieces  of  pending  lelgslatlon 


which  must  be  enacted  to  effectively  com- 
plete the  energy  program,  building  upcm 
groundwork  laid  by  the  Energy  PoUcy  and 
Conservation  Act.  These  hearings  on  energy 
conservation  are  a  welcome  indication  that 
Congress  also  sees  the  need  for  further  ac- 
tion. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  need  for  energy  con- 
servation. However,  despite  the  fact  that  con- 
servation has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able pubUc  debate,  several  widely  held  mto- 
oonceptlons  somehow  stlU  remain.  These 
have  not  only  delayed  the  enactment  of  Im- 
^rtant  legtolatlon  but  have  also  engendered 
confusion  among  the  general  public.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  begin  my  testimony  today 
by  Identifying,  and  hopefuUy  dispelling,^ 
some  of  these  myths. 

-  First,  and  porhaps  most  widespread.  Is  Qit 
myth  that  Intelligent  conservation  of  ene^: 
wiU  hinder  economic  growth.  Increase  un- 
employimpnt  or  lower  our  high  standard  of 
Uving.  There  to  no  question  that  the  dra- 
matic Increases  in  the  price  of  Imported  oU 
instituted  by  the  OPEC  Nations  during  the 
past  two  years  p>oee  a  threat  to  our  economy. 
Because  of  thto  threat,  it  to  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  indlvlduato  and  businesses  take 
steps  to  use  energy  more  efficiently.  Contrary 
to  the  myth,  CMiservation  to  vital  to  our  ef- 
forts to  Biistaln  our  high  standard  of  Uvlng 
and  rekindle  economic  growth.  Moreover, 
several  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  re- 
ducing the  Inefficient  use  of  energy  woiUd 
not  result  in  an  employment  penalty  and 
may.  In  fact,  create  more  Jobs. 

A  second  to  the  myth  that  energy  con- 
servation to  only  an  environmental  concern 
and  that  conserving  energy  Is  not  an  eco- 
nomic proposition.  WhUe  energy  conserva- 
tion would  result  In  a  cleaner  environment, 
the  key  motivation  behind  virtually  aU  ef- 
forts to  conserve  energy  to  and  should  be 
economics.  Saving  energy  to  synonymous 
with  saving  dollars  and  can.  In  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  least  expensive  energy 
suppUes  thto  Nation  has. 

A  third  myth  to  that  higher  energy  prices 
wUI  not  Induce  greater  energy  conservation. 
Since  the  dramatic  rise  in  oU  prices  at  the 
end  of  1973,  petroleum  demand  has  declined 
markedly.  In  comparison  to  pre-«mbarg* 
forecasts,  1976  petroleum  demand  declined  by 
approximately  14  percent  or  2.7  million  bar- 
reto  per  day.  Of  that  2.7  million  barrels 
per  day,  over  a  third  or  about  one  mlUlon 
barreto  per  day  to  attributable  to  Increased 
awareness  and  response  to  higher  prices. 
Thus,  as  energy  prices  ^llmb  higher,  saving 
energy  becomes  more  attractive — for  both 
bxislnesses  and  Indlvlduato. 

A^ourth  myth  to  that  consoraUon  to  only 
a  stop-gap  measure  and  cant  really  make 
a  algnlflcant  contribution  to  the  resolution 
ofour  longer  term  energy  needs.  We  estimate 
jmat  anticipated  Increases  in  energy  prices 
along  with  Government  Initiatives  wlU  re- 
sult in  the  adoption  of  conservation  meas- 
ures that  wlU  reduce  energy  demand.  Includ- 
ing oil,  gas,  coal,  nuclear  power  and  other 
energy  sources,  by  about  14  percent  from 
levels  anticipated  before  the  embargo — or 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  7  mlUlon  bar- 
reto per  day  of  oU — ^by  1986.  Thto  reduction 
Is  just  slightly  less  than  our  current  rate 
of  production  of  domestic  crude  oU.  Al- 
though a  large  part  of  these  savings  are 
likely  to  occur  In  response  to  higher  energy 
prices  alone,  the  full  amount  would  not  be 
achieved  without  Government  Involvement 
to  accelerate  the  adoption  of  conservation 
measures.  A  good  example  of  a  desirable  con- 
servation measure  that  would  result  In  long- 
term  savings,  if  adopted,  to  the  updating  of 
standards  for  new  residential  and  commercial 
buildings. 

I  should  like  also  to  try  to  dispel  several 
myths  which  are  often  engendered  by  many 
advocates   of   energy   conservation.   Thto   is 
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One  Is  the  myth  that  energy  conservation 
alone — or  In  combination  with  the  develop- 
ment of  solar  and  otlier  Inexhaustible  en- 
ergy resotircea— can  solve  omi  energy  prob- 
lems. Even  when  we  acfileve  our  estimate  of 
reduced  energy  demandi  which  I  cited  earlier, 
we  would  still  require  the  energy  equivalent 
of  approximately  44  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  to  meet  the  neeAs  of  our  economy  In 
1985.  This  Is  24  percent  more  than  what 
we  use  today.  Even  thej  most  optimistic  pro- 
jection of  the  contribution  to  our  national 
energy  needs  that  couldj  be  made  by  solar  and 
other  Inexhaustible  energy  resources  Is  far 
below  this  figure.  Obviously,  unless  we  re- 
verse the  trend  of  rapic|ly  declining  domestic 
oil  and  gas  production]  we  will  be  forced  to 
rely  even  more  heavllyi  on  Imported  energy. 
A  second  myth  Is  tnat  the  Federal  QoV' 
ernment,  by  enacting  a|  law  or  Issuing  regu- 
lations, can  swiftly 
that  energy  is  conserv( 
has  clearly  Indicated, 
simple  solutions.  In  ft 

er  energy  conservation  lis.  In  many  respects, 
a  more  complex  and  d^cult  task  than  en- 
couraging Increased  doi|iestlc  energy  produc- 
tion. While  only  several!  thousand  companies 
produce  and/or  distribute  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies,  literally  millions  of  diverse 
businesses,  Institutions  and  Individuals  con- 
sume energy.  While  ln(reased  energy  prices 
have  stimulated  conseivatlon  actions,  In  a 
few  circumstances  the  I>resldent  and  the 
Cksngress  have  taken  a  nandatory  approach. 
It  will  be  no  simple  tisk  to  manage  these 
complex  programs:  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  the  large  bureaucracies  and 
economic  distortions  tqat  often  are  the  re- 
sult of  Qovemment  regpiilatlon. 

Finally,  there  Is  th^  myth  that  energy 
conservation  Is  free— o"  nearly  free.  While 
It  is  true  that  significant  energy  savings 
can  be  realized  for  little  or  no  cost,  it  Is  also 
true  that  many  measuies  that  could  result 
In  large  energy  savings  rjqtilre  significant  in- 
vestment. The  installation  of  storm  windows, 
heat  pumps,  heat  recovery  systems,  and 
power  recovery  turbines  has  a  cost.  Just  like 
measures  to  Increase  energy  supplies.  The 
choice  between  whether  or  not  to  adopt  any 
specific  conservation  measure  must  be  made 
by  the  individual  or  flrn  concerned,  on  the 
basis  of  hardnosed  economic  analysis.  Cur- 
rently, our  best  estlma;e  Is  that  over  $200 
billion  will  be  required  for  energy  conserv- 
ing investments  over  tlie  next  ten  years  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  s«  vlngs  I  cited  earlier. 
We  are  pursuing  furthei  studies  to  refine  our 
understanding  of  the  ipeclfic  capital  costs 
that  can  be  anticipated. 

Energy  is  only  a  means  to  economic  well 
being,  not  the  end  pre  duct.  If  a  fuel  be- 
comes overly  expensive,  or  unavailable,  then 
common  business  sens;  dictates  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  replace  it  with  the  lowest  cost 
substitute.  Let's  consldur  a  simple  example 
of  a  consumer  faced  H-lth  rising  fuel  oil 
prices.  The  consumer  I  as  available  several 
alternative  responses.  Frst,  he  could  simply 
continue  to  pay  the  llgher  heating  bills. 
Second,  he  might  cons  der  switching  from 
fuel  oil  to  some  other  soi  irce  of  heat — such  as 
natural  gas,  electricity,  ar  possibly  solar  en- 
ergy. Another  alternative,  however,  would 
be  to  reduce  his  use  of  'uel  oil  by  Installing 
Insulation.  How  does  h !  choose  among  the 
alternatives? 

Continuing  to  pay  Ihe  higher  bills  for 
fuel  oil  would  cost  moi»  than  $17  for  each 
barrel  of  oil  used.  If  the  1  lomeowner  were  able 
to  switch  to  natural  gai,  then  he  would  be 
paying  only  around  $9  t  ar  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  that  barrel  of  luel  oil.  (Natural  gas 
is  still  a  "bargain"  beciiise  It  Is  regulated 
at  unreallstlcally  low  pi  Ices.  However,  many 
areas.  Including  Washington,  DC,  have 
moratorla  on  new  gas  ho  >kups.  Consequently, 


the  natmral  gas  alternative  Is  Increasingly 
unlikely  to  be  available.)  If  the  homeowner 
lived  in  Massachusetts  and  chose  to  heat  his 
home  electrically  by  Installing  baseboard  or 
some  other  form  of  resistance  heating,  he 
woxild  be  paying  more  than  $30  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  that  barrel  of  oil.  However,  If  this 
homeowner  chose  to  Install  celling  Insula- 
tion to  Improve  his  home's  thermal  efficiency, 
he  could  effectively  save  a  barrel  of  oil  or 
$17  for  every  $5  that  he  spent  on  Insulation. 
Thus,  conservation  turns  out  to  be.  In  this 
case,  the  most  economically  attractive  alter- 
native. 

We've  performed  similar  analyses  of  several 
other  conservation  measures  and  we  have  re- 
ceived some  actual  case  histories  through 
contacts  with  Industry  leaders.  Installing 
storm  windows  can  range  In  cost  from  $8  to 
$13  or  more  for  every  barrel  of  oil  saved, 
depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
home.  In  most  northern  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  cost  would  be  less  than  $9  for  each 
barrel  saved. 

Industrial  examples  Include  the  Installa- 
tion of  an  air  pre-heater  on  a  boiler  for  $11 
per  barrel  and  addition  of  power  recovery 
turbine,  also  costing  $11  for  each  barrel 
saved.  Naturally,  In  every  sector  conserva- 
tion measTires  range  In  cost  from  virtually 
zero  for  "hotisekeeplng"  actions  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  simply  purchasing  more 
fuel. 

The  point  of  such  examples  Is  that  con- 
servation measures  are  not  only  viable  al- 
ternatives, but  generally  they  represent 
some  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  we  have 
of  dealing  with  energy  problems.  Therefore, 
conservation,  as  I  view  It,  Is  not  only  a 
means  to  help  achieve  our  national  energy 
objectives;  It  is  also  In  the  economic  self- 
interest  of  consumers  and  businessmen. 

If  conservation  Is  so  attractive  from  an 
economic  standpoint, -why  hasn't  more  been 
done?  We  know,  for  example,  that  at  least 
18  million  homes  are  Inadequately  insu- 
lated— and  It's  probably  more  like  30  mil- 
lion— yet  the  Insulation  Industry  Is  operat- 
ing with  sufficient  excess  capacity  to  supply 
insulation  for  an  additional  two  million 
homes  per  year.  We  also  know  that,  on  a  per 
dollar  of  product  basis,  manufacturing  paper 
in  West  Germany  requlree  only  37  percent  of 
the  energy  used  in  U.S.  paper  mmn  and  that 
the  Qerman  chemicals  Industry  uses  only 
57  percent  of  the  energy  required,  per  dollar 
of  product.  In  the  United  States.  The  list  is 
almost  endless. 

We  don't  have  the  final  answer,  but  we  do 
know  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  Is  not 
being  accomplished. 

First  and  foremost,  the  price  of  energy  In 
the  United  States  has  been  artificially  low 
because  of  regulated  natural  gas  and  oU  and 
becatise  the  external  costs  of  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  supplies  have  not  been 
reflected  in  the  prices  paid  by  consumers. 
As  a  result,  the  economic  incentives  for  con- 
servation have  been  lacking.  Furthermore, 
basing  the  rates  charged  for  electric  utility 
service  on  total  kilowatt  hour  Tisage  rather 
than  on  the  consumers  contribution  to  peak 
demand  encourages  the  Inefficient  iise  of  our 
electric  generating  capacity. 

Also,  some  conservation  actions  take  time. 
We  simply  can't  afford  to  renovate  the  en- 
tire capital  plant  of  our  economy  Instantane- 
ously. Our  existing  buildings  and  Industry 
were  constructed  in  a  time  of  plentiful  and 
inexpensive  energy  supplies,  and  It  will  take 
decades  to  fully  Implement  the  changes  that 
are  now  warranted  by  higher  energy  prices. 
Similarly,  each  of  us  was  brought  up  be- 
lieving that  low  cost  energy  co\ild  be  taken 
for  granted.  Tt  Is  difficult  to  change  such 
ingrained  perceptions.  Sticking  to  old  pat- 
terns may  be  more  comfortable  but  It  will 
also  be  expensive. 

A  lack  of  reliable  Information  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  specific  conservation  meas- 


ures has  also  prevented  consumers  from  be- 
ing as  responsive  as  they  might  be.  This  is 
true  for  both  the  homeowner  who  doesnt 
know  how  much  hell  save  if  he  Installs 
insulation  and  the  businessman  who  isn't 
aware  of  the  steps  he  can  take  to  Improve 
the  energy  efficiency  of  his  plant.  Most  en- 
ergy users  are  aware  of  the  need  tar  con- 
servation, but  the  detailed  information  nec- 
essary to  make  home  and  business  Invest- 
ment decisions  is  all  too  often  not  available. 
Another  factor  that  has  compoimded  this 
problem  is  that  vmllke  energy  supply,  en- 
ergy conservation  has  not  had  enough  advo- 
cates In  the  business  sector.  As  a  result, 
while  we  have  regularly  been  bombarded 
with  advertisements  urging  energy  use,  we 
have  not,  until  recently,  seen  business  ad- 
vertisements for  products  which  conserve 
energy.  And,  because  the  businesses  that 
would  benefit  from  Increased  sales  of  energy 
conserving  materials  and  equipment  are  gen- 
erally small  and  diverse,  we  face  the  difficult 
task  of  increasing  awareness  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

Where  a  combination  of  clear  price  signals 
and  credible,  easily  understood  information 
on  comparative  energy  savings  does  exist, 
manufacturers  and  consumers  have  moved 
toward  more  energy  efficient  products.  An 
excellent  case  study  exists  in  the  automobile 
industry.  First,  the  embargo  with  its  atten- 
dant gasoline  shortages  and  then  the  sub- 
stantially increased  prices  convinced  con- 
sumers— and  Detroit — that  miles  per  gallon 
was  a  very  Important  part  of  buying  a  new 
car.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  emission  certification  procedures,  this 
information  was  widely  available  through 
the  EPA/FEA  Gas  Mileage  Guide.  In  the  1974 
model  year  (pre-einbargo),  the  new  car  fleet 
averaged  fourteen  miles  per  gallon.  By  1976, 
only  two  years  later,  that  same  average  re- 
flected increased  fuel  efficiency  of  26.6  per- 
cent (to  17.6  miles  per  gallon)  as  the  indus- 
try responded  to  market  pressure. 

In  addition  to  insufficient  information, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors  which 
often  discourage  the  adoption  of  energy  con- 
servation measures. 

The  undue  emphasis  placed  upon  reducing 
the  initial  cost  of  energy  using  products  is 
one  of  these  barriers  to  conservation.  The 
energy  efficiency  of  new  appliances,  auto- 
mobiles, and  buildings  can  be  improved  sub- 
stantially. But  such  Improvements  often  re- 
sult in  higher  initial  costs.  Even  though  these 
costs  would  be  recouped,  with  Interest,  in 
lower  fuel  bills  within  a  few  years,  con- 
sumers continue  to  purchase  the  less  ef- 
ficient and  lower  priced  alternatives.  One 
reason  for  this  emphasis  ts  that  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions  often  do  not  take 
into  account  energy  operating  costs  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  vmder  which  home- 
owners and  businessmen  can  obtain  a  loan. 
Another  factor  is  that  consumers  rarely 
are  given  information  on  energy  efficiency 
or  operating  costs  before  they  purchase  a 
product. 

Uncertainty  about  future  energy  prices 
also  discourages  the  adoption  of  conserva- 
tion measures — particularly  those  which  re- 
quire large  capital  investments. 

But  where  an  industry  has  been  con- 
vinced that  higher  energy  prices  are  here 
to  stay,  programs  have  often  been  estab- 
lished to  increase  the  efficiency  of  energy 
use.  The  Monsanto  Corporation  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  industry  can  do  when  it  be- 
comes committed  to  conservation.  I  recently 
presented  FEA's  Energy  Conservation  Award 
to  Monsanto  for  an  employee  conservation 
program  they  established  in  early  1975.  Mon- 
santo provided  an  incentive  for  their  em- 
ployees to  conserve  energy  both  on  and  oft 
the  Job  by  offering  a  $500  check  to  those  em- 
ployees who  submitted  the  best  suggestions 
for  improving  energy  efficiency.  As  a  result 
of  this  program.  Monsanto  was  able  to  iden- 
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tif y  numerous  opportunities  for  ssvliig  ener- 
gy in  its  plants  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of 
its  employees. 

A  final  factor  slowing  conservation  efforts, 
however,  is  that  the  individual  benefits  real- 
ized through  the  adoption  of  certain  conser- 
vation measures,  such  as  improved  furnace 
maintenance,  may  Just  be  to  small  in  many 
cases  to  arouse  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
consumer.  On  a  national  scale,  however,  the 
significance  of  all  of  these  small  individual 
savings  ts  immenise. 

In  face  of  these  various  barriers  to  con- 
servation, the  Federal  Government  needs 
to  take  action  to  encourage  enwgy  conser- 
vation. 

Dturlng  the  past  year,  there  were  many 
who  advocated  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  force  indlvidiials  and  businesses  to 
reduce  consumption  by  instituting  import 
quotas,  allocating  supplies  or  even  by  ra- 
tioning. Forttmately,  these  arbitrary  curtail- 
ment measures  were  eventually  rejected. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  more  constructive  alterna- 
tives for  Federal  action  have  been  put  into 
place.  These  include  oil  price  deregulation, 
auto  fuel  economy  standards,  appliance  la- 
beling, and  federally  sponsored  information 
or  goal  oriented  programs  to  encourage  and 
assist  energy  users  to  conserve. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  slow  to  enact 
other  vital  pieces  of  energy  conservation 
legislation.  Four  of  the  conservation  meas- 
ures initially  proposed  by  the  Adnainlstra- 
tion  one  year  ago  are  still  pending.  They  are 
the  deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies, the  Building  Energy  Conservation 
Standards  Act,  the  Weather Izatlon  Assistance 
Act,  and  the  Insulation  tax  credit  for  home- 
owners. Each  of  these  measures  has  cleared 
either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Another  major  energy  initiative  awaiting 
Congressional  action  is  the  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Authority  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  October.  This  proposal,  if  enacted, 
would  authorize  Federal  support,  in  the  form 
of  loan  guarantees,  not  only  for  major  en- 
ergy supply  ventures,  but  also  for  conserva- 
tion projects  unable  to  obtain  private 
financing. 

Quick  action  on  these  measures  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  national  program  for  energy 
conservation. 

Although  the  enactment  of  these  proposals 
would  give  a  major  boost  to  our  conservation 
efforts,  they  would  still  not  ensure  that  the 
full  potential  for  conservation  is  realized. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas  that  cannot 
easily  be  affected  by  Federal  legislation.  For 
example,  the  wide  range  of  energy  consum- 
ing processes  and  equipment  In  the  indus- 
trial sector  would  make  it  Impossible  to  de- 
sign and  Implement  effective  energy  effi- 
ciency standards.  However,  becavise  Industry 
is  responsive  to  meas\u*es  which  lower  costs 
and  Improve  productivity,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  adoption  of  cost-effec- 
tive conservation  techniques  could  result  in 
major  energy  savings.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  has  established  such  a 
program  and  we  will  be  expanding  these  ef- 
forts under  the  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  This  Is  Jxist  one 
of  many  FEA  programs  directed  at  encour- 
aging and  assisting  homeowners,  building 
managers,  businessmen,  and  all  other  energy 
iisers  to  conserve.  These  programs  don't  re- 
quire new  laws  or  regulations.  They  won't 
burden  the  Treasury  with  large  revenue 
losses  or  cause  disruptions  in  the  economy. 
And,  we  believe,  they  have  already  shown 
themselves  to  be  effective. 

You  have  requested  that  I  include  in  my 
testimony  an  assessment  of  what  priority 
the  Administration,  and  particularly  FEA. 
has  given  to  energy  conservation  efforts.  I 
think  the  fact  that  our  conservation  appro- 


priations reqiiest  for  Fiscal  Tear  1976  In- 
creased more  than  six-fold  over  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1975  level  is  a  good  indication  that 
conservation  has  been  given  high  priority. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Administration 
has  been  rapidly  expanding  its  conuultment 
is  the  research  and  development  of  more 
energy  efficient  technologies.  I  will  defer  to 
Dr.  Seamans,  who  I  understand  Is  testifying 
before  you  later  this  month,  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  efforts.  Having  said  that, 
I  should  reemphasize  that  there  are  no  sim- 
ple solutions.  An  effective  conservation  pro- 
gram m\ist  necessarily  have  many  different 
components.  0\u:  programs  are  directed  at 
saving  energy  in  transportation,  industry, 
residential  and  commercial  buildings,  utili- 
ties as  weU  M  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
of  these  programs  are  now  being  expanded 
in  response  to  the  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  record  a  listing  of  FEA's  current 
programs,  together  with  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  energy  savings  that  will  result. 
These  estimates  clearly  indicate  that  the 
savings  resulting  from  such  programs  far 
outweigh  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
funding  them. 

Much  still  reroains  to  be  accomplished. 
Now  that  we  have  succeeded  in  resolving 
some  of  the  more  difficult  Issues,  we  must 
not  Ignore  the  other  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  our  national  energy  goals.  I  believe 
that  by  continuing  to  «mphawl?ie  that  con- 
servation is  not  only  vital  to  the  national 
welfare  but  lUso  in  the  economic  self-interest 
of  most  individuals  and  businesses,  ve  are 
making  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
realization  of  these  goals. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


HEALTH  MAINTTSNANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  last  Novem- 
ber published  an  excellent  report  on  the 
"Effectiveness  of  Grant  Programs  Aimed 
at  Developing  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations and  Community  Health  Net- 
works." 

This  report — which  was  most  useful 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  preparation  of  S.  1926,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Amendments  of  1976,  soon  to  come  be- 
fore this  body — ^has  been  thou^tfully 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Prussln  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Hospital  Progress. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tiiat  Mr. 
Prussin's  article  be  printed  to  the  Rec- 
ord. » 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opikion  Forttm  :  OAO  Bjpohts  HMO  Sxrccsss 
FAn.T7KX  Factobs 

(Jeffrey  A.  Prussln) 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAD), 
Congress'  watchdog  agency.^  has  recently  re- 
ported on  a  study  of  38  health  maintenance 
organization  (HMO)  and  community  health 
network  (CHN)  development  projects  In 
California.  Colorado.  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Tork.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island.'  These  proj- 


>  The  GAO  Is  an  arm  of  Congress  rather 
than  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
It  audits  the  appropriateness  and  effeettve- 
ness  of  federal  expenditures. 

>  Effectiveness  of  Grant  Programa  Aimed  at 
Developing  Health  Maintenance  Organtza- 
tions  and  Community  Health  Netioorks.  Re- 
port No.   MWD-76-98.   November   21.    1976. 


ects  bad  been  swarded  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $33.4  million  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HBW)  and 
the  Office  of  Kconomlc  Opportunltiy  (OTO) 
during  fiscal  years  1971-74.  which  repre—nts 
about  46  per  cent  of  the  total  demonatratlon 
grant  and  contract  funds  awarded  by  UKW 
during  fiscal  years  1971-74  and  by  OBO  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1971-78.' 

While  the  projects  included  In  the  OAO 
study  were  Initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1978  (PL  93-aaa)  *  they  aU  had  as  ihelr  ccHn- 
mon  goal  the  development  and  operation  of 
HMO-type  organizations.  The  CHNs.  how- 
ever, were  targeted  for  ~low-lnooine  areas 
serving  100,000  to  300,000  perBons.** 

Baalcally.  the  report  concluded  that.nelthw 
OEO's  CHN  i»ograin  nor  HEW's  pre-PL 
93-323  HMO  developcnent  program  were  as 
effective  as  they  might  have  been.  The  r^Mrt 
stated  that  "the  OEO-initiated  programs 
have  made  very  limited  progreno  In  develop- 
ing CHN  projects  into  viable  prototypes  even 
on  a  subsidized  basis."  WhUe  11  of  the  14 
CHN  projects  were  either  operational  or  In 
various  stages  of  develc^ment  as  of  October, 
1974,  only  four  were  providing  services  on  a 
pre|Mild  basis.  Bnrcdlments  In  these  projects 
ranged  frocn  1,400  to  5,800  and  totaled  about 
14,600.  

Furthermore,  HEW's  pre-PL  93-222  HMO 
development  program  had  only  "limited  suc- 
cess in  developing  self-sustaining  HMOs." 
WhUe  there  were  numerous  delays  in  the 
HMO  development  projects,  29  of  the  84 
funded  projects  were  operational  as  of  Octo- 
ber, 1974,  and  had  a  total  enrollment  ot 
177,000.  In  addition,  18  projects  were  still 
in  the  developmental  stage,  and  37  had  been 
terminated  or  had  expired  without  develop- 
ing HMOs. 

The  import  of  the  GAG'S  report,  however, 
goes  far  beyond  Its  basic  conclusions  and 
excellent  documentation.  Indeed,  the  r^xurt 
la  probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  literature  wlilch  have  been  produced  to 
date. 

In  addition  to  a  wealth  of  factual  informa- 
tion presented  on  the  HEW  and  OEO  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  specific  projects  studied 
by  the  OAO.  the  report  Identifies  a  nxunber 
of  factors  which  have  significantly  conitrfb- 
uted  to  the  success  or  failure  of  CHN  and/or 
HMO  developmental  and  oi>eratlonal  effixts 
and  translates  these  factors  into  recom- 
mended administrative  practices  and  policies 
for  HEW  to  fcdlow  If  it  is  to  administer  PL 
39-222  projects  more  effectively  than  it  has 
earlier  projects. 

For  example,  the  GAO  found  that  overly 
(^timlstlc  enrollment  forecasts  were  a  prob- 
lem at  most  of  Uie  projects  studied.  How- 
ever,  the  GAO  went  on  to  Identify  factors 
resulting  in  poor  enrollment  experiences  and 
discuss  means  for  alleviating  the  enrollment 
problem,  such  as  the  iiae  of  incentive-type, 
as  opposed  to  nonlnoentlve-type,  third-party 
marketing  arrangements.  

PInaUy,  the  OAO  recommended  that  HEW 
could  ''reduce  the  Inqwet  of  unanticipated 
underenrolImentB  of  developlog  health  main- 
tenance organlzatlonB  by:  1.  Enqduslzlng 
preoperational  mailcetlng  and  enrollment 
activities  and/or  2.  making  operational  loans 
condltlcmal  upon  an  organization  reaching 
a  miwimiim  enrollment  level  within  a  q>e- 
ciflc  time."  Furthermore,  the  OAO  recom- 
mended that  HEW  "give  strong  oonsldera- 


Avallable  from  17.8.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Distribution  Section.  P.O.  Box  1030. 
Washington.  D.C.  20013  for  $1. 

'Twenty-nine  of  the  projects  Included  In 
the  study  were  funded  by  UEW,  six  by  OBO. 
and  three  by  both  HEW  and  OBO. 

'The  current  study  should  not  be  con- 
ftised  with  the  forthcoming  GAO  study  on 
implementation  of  PL  98-232.  a  study  man- 
dated by  the  act 
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tlOA  to  requiring  applicants  for  Initial  de' 
velopment  aasletance  tbit  contemplate  tbe 
use  of  third  parties  for 
third  parties  financial 
cessful  performance." 

Of  course,  the  report  does  not  Identify 
all  the  problems  extant)  In  HMO  develop 
ment  and  operation  am  I  does  not  present  \ 
reconunendations  for  ic  tprovement  for  all 
problem  areas  which  are 
port.  Furthermore,  the  lirge  majority  of  the 
Insights  In  the  OAO  repo  rt  did  not  originate 
with  the  OAO.  For  ezanple,  many  of  the 
observations  and  Insights  came  from  Inter- 
views with  Individuals  at  the  organizations 
included  In  the  study,  and  others  have  al 
most  become  conventional  wisdom  In  the 
HMO  field. 


marketing,  to  give 
ncentlves  for  suc- 


Ui 


organ  iza  lions 


Nonetheless,  the  OAO'i 
document  which  brings 
servations  and  insights 
ner  and  In  which  such 
sldered    comparatively 
large  group  of 
recently  have  been, 
velopment  and  operation 

In  sum,  while  "HEW 
the  thrust  of  [the]  QAp 
emphasized    that   many 
adopted  In  connection 
of  the  Health  Malntenan^ 
of   1973,"  one  cannot 
whether   the   CHN   and 
programs  would  have 
they  been  administered 
than  OEO  and  HEW. 


report  is  the  first 

together  such  ob- 

a  systematic  man- 

otservatlons  are  con- 

I  kcross    a    relatively 

which  are,  or 

Invblved   in  HMO  de- 


gfnerally  agreed  with 

s  suggestions  and 

had   already   been 

^th  administration 

Organization  Act 

but  to  wonder 

HMO   development 

more  effective  had 

3y  the  OAO  rather 


hilp 


'  bee  1 


END  OF  FREE  HOSPITALITY? 


Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
weeks  ago  I  revealed 
number  of  Pentagon 
ceived  free  hospitality 
Corp.  at  the  Masters 
This  was  but  one  insteu^ce 
partment    officials 
from  corporations.  Thfe 
employees  known  to  ha^e 
of  this  type  has  grown 
of  them  are  accountei 
International  alone 


I  have  previously 
Department  to  restore 
going  beyond  punitive 
any  possible  conflict  ol 
ing  defense  officials 
out  of  the  contract 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
that  it  appears  as  if 
begun  to  take  my 
Patterns  seem  to  be  c 
much  more  cautious  a 
Defense  Department 
tary  men  have  stopped 
of  the  standard  benefilj 
cations,  tickets,  and 
more  serious  special 
which  they  have  becoiiie 
Because  of  this  relucta:  ice 
lures,  many  contractoii 
fering  them. 

An  article  by  Kennetjh 
on  April  8  in  the  Wall 
summarized  well  the 
ship  between   defense 
Pentagon  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  am 
with  this  reported 
and  ask  unanimous 
of  Mr.  Bacon's  article 
Record: 


There  being  no  obj^  action,  the  article 


^r.    President,    3 

the  names  of  a 

^ployees  who  re- 

:  rom  the  Northrop 

(jolf  Tournament. 

of  Defense  De- 

a^cepting    benefits 

list  of  Pentagon 

accepted  favors 

to  almost  150.  100 

for  by  Rockwell 


urged 


the  Defense 
its  credibility  by 
action  to  curtail 
interest  by  keep- 
riceiving  gratuities 
negotiating  process, 
pleased  to  report 
the  Pentagon  has 
adn  onitions  to  heart, 
langing  toward  a 
titude  within  the 
;  seems  that  mill- 
accepting  many 
-free  meals,  var 
invitations — and  the 
bepeflts  like  trips  to 
so  accustomed, 
to  accept  such 
have  stopped  of - 

Bacon  appeared 
Street  Journal.  It 
dhangtng  relation- 
contractors  and 


extremely  pleased 

in  attitudes, 

coiMent  that  the  text 

be  printed  in  the 


Chi  mge 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pxmtaoon  and  contuactobs  grow  cautious 

Attzb  Disclosuees  of  Wining  and  Dining 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washington. — For  the  last  10  years  the 
Association  of  Old  Crows,  a  business  and 
inilltary  group  that  promotes  government 
pending  for  electronic  warfare  equipment, 
has  held  an  annual  golf  tournament.  But 
not  this  year. 

The  association  decided  to  cancel  the 
event,  at  which  its  military  and  civilian 
members  tools  to  the  links  with  high-level 
Pentagon  guests,  after  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  ruled  that  "It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate for  defense  department  personnel  to 
take  part  In  a  golf  tournament  or  similar 
events  (e.g.,  tennis,  bowling,  swimming)  as 
guests  of  a  private  association." 

Warren  Aiistin,  president  of  the  Old  Crows 
(so  named  because  the  chief  operators  of 
radar-Jamming,  electronic-reconnaissance 
and  similar  equipment  are  caUed  old  crows) , 
says  he  sought  the  Pentagon  nillng  this  year 
"in  the  Interest  of  being  siure  that  we  were 
above  board"  In  dealings  with  defense 
officials. 

The  association  isn't  alone  in  being  care- 
ful. After  a  series  of  embarrassing  disclo- 
sures that  high  military  and  civilian  officials 
have  hunted,  fished  and  been  wined  and 
dined  at  the  erpense  of  defense  contractors, 
many  companies,  mUltary  associations  and 
Pentagon  employes  are  taking  extra  precau- 
tions to  make  sure  their  conduct  Is  above 
board. 

As  a  result,  patterns  of  contact  between 
Pentagon  officials  and  defense  contractors 
producing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  weap- 
ons have  changed  rather  abruptly  In  the 
past  few  months.  Military  men  have  stopped 
accepting  —  and  many  contractors  have 
stopped  offering — such  standard  liires  as  ex- 
pense-account meals,  tickets  to  cultural  and 
sporting  events,  and  Invitations  to  hunting 
lodges  and  other  company  retreats. 

"We've  got  directives  out  to  everybody  In 
the  company  saying  no  lunches,  no  dinners 
for  military  people,"  says  Edward  LePevre, 
Washington  vice  president  for  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  "Everybody's  taking  this  thing 
seriously,  so  we're  eating  In  oxir  offices  these 
days.  We're  brown-bagging  it." 

At  the  Pentagon,  officials  are  screening 
invitations  carefxilly,  sometimes  rejecting 
even  those  to  dinner  parties  In  the  homes  of 
old  friends  who  wtM-k  for  defense  contractors. 
"I'd  say  right  now  people  are  being  very 
cautious  even  about  the  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  Interest,"  an  Air  Force  general 
observes. 

The  new  sensitivity  to  real  and  apparent 
conflicts  of  interest  results  not  only  from 
fear  of  embarrassment  but  also  from  a  De- 
fense Department  campaign  to  tighten  en- 
forcement and  close  gaps  in  its  regulations. 
The  reg\ilatlons  bar  Pentagon  employees 
from  accepting  "any  gift,  gratuity,  favor, 
entertainment,  loan  or  any  other  thing  of 
monetary  value  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  any  person.  Arm.  corporation  or  other 
entity  which  is  engaged  or  is  endeavoring 
to  engage  In  prociirement  activities  or  b\isl- 
ness  or  financial  transactions  of  any  sort 
with  any  agency"  of  the  department. 

Top  Pentagon  officials  have  been  angered 
by  recent  disclosures  that  Northrop  Corp., 
BockweU  International  Corp.,  Raytheon  Co. 
and  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  treated  military 
men  to  hunting  expeditions  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore.  "Enforcement  of  the  old 
standards  was  lax,"  concedes  William  Cle- 
ments Jr.,  deputy  secretary  of  defense. 

Some  top  military  men  apparently  took  a 
rather  casual  view  of  the  conflict-of-interest 
regulations.  For  instances,  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer.  former  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  Vice  Adm.  Vincent  de  Polx, 
former  director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 


Agency  were  guests  at  Rockwell  Intema- 
tion's  Wye  Island,  Md.,  hunting  preserve 
whUe  on  active  duty  several  years  ago,  ac- 
cording^ to  documents  released  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. 

And  court  records  show  that  In  the  lOeOs 
Martin  Marietta  subsidized  the  operation  of 
a  hunting  club  on  Wye  Island  whose  mem- 
bers Included  company  officials  and  such 
military  brass  as  Gen.  Paul  Freeman  Jr., 
then  commander  of  the  U.S.  Continental 
Army  command,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Horace  Wade, 
then  commander  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 
Membership  was  reserved  primarily  for  those 
who  share  "common  business  Interests,"  the 
minutes  of  the  private  club's  governors  show. 

So  far  congressional  investigators  have 
listed  about  150  people — many  of  them  gen- 
erals and  admirals— who  have  accepted  In- 
vitations to  various  company  retreats.  No 
one  has  charged  that  this  type  of  socializing 
has  Influenced  specific  Pentagon  decisions 
on  weapons  purchases,  but  the  chummy  at- 
mosphere is  clearly  disturbing,  especially 
because  some  large  weapons  contracts  are 
negotiated  rather  than  awarded  by  competi- 
tive bidding. 

"I  can  think  of  few  things  more  damag- 
ing and  distracting  from  the  very  signifi- 
cant, fundamental  issue"  of  maintaining  a 
strong  defense  "than  to  have  the  kinds  of  ar- 
ticle and  stories  and  re.elatlons  about  peo- 
ple not  conducting  themselves  In  a  way  that 
is  clearly  proper  and  above  suspicion,"  De- 
fense Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  says. 

And  so  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  Cocgrees 
is  investigating  ^he  entertaining  that  con- 
tractors do  to  win  friends  and  Influence  peo- 
ple In  Washington. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  Is  ex- 
amining the  books  of  10  companies  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  Improperly  In- 
cluded lobb3rlng  and  entertainment  expenses 
In  contract  overhead  charges  to  the  Penta- 
gon. And  top  defense  officials  have  asked 
the  chief  executives  of  43  major  contractors 
to  report  on  their  entertainment  policies. 

For  Its  part,  the  Congressional  Defense 
Production  Committee  plans  more  hearings 
and  has  asked  41  contractors  to  detail  how 
much  their  Washington  offices  spend  to  en- 
tertain military  people.  (Although  a  niimber 
of  Congressmen  and  their  aides  have  t\imed 
up  on  lists  of  guests  at  hunting  lodges,  the 
committee  Isn't  Interested  In  looking  at  this 
aspect  of  corporate  entertainment.) 

Carrying  out  a  Rumsfeld  pledge  to  "land 
aU  over  Individuals"  who  violate  or  appear 
to  violate  the  conflict-of-interest  rules,  the 
Defense  Department  has  admonished  38  em- 
ployes who  visited  Northrop's  hunting  lodges, 
and  the  Secretary  has  taken  action  against 
two  of  the  department's  higher-ups — moves 
interpreted  as  signaling  that  the  old  days  of 
looking  the  other  way  are  over. 

Recently  Mr.  Rumsfeld  "severely  repri- 
manded" Malcolm  Currle,  the  director  of 
defense  research  and  engineering  and  the 
Pentagon's  fourth-ranking  civilian,  after 
finding  that  he  had  spent  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  flshlng  at  a  Rockwell  hideaway  In 
the  Bahamas.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  forced  Mr.  Cur- 
rle to  forfeit  four  weeks'  salary  (about  $3,- 
200)  and  to  reimburse  the  company  for  the 
cost  of  the  weekend  and  for  associated  trips 
in  a  company  plane. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  also  admonished  Navy 
Secretary  J.  William  Mlddendorf  after  learn- 
ing of  a  January  1975  hunting  trip  he  took 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Iranian  ambassador 
and  naval  attache.  Although  Mr.  Mlddendorf 
paid  his  own  expenses,  it  turned  out  that  the 
place  where  they  hunted  was  leased  by 
Rockell,  a  connection  Mr.  Mlddendorf  says 
he  didn't  discover  until  recently. 

All  this  has  helped  convince  Congress  that 
the  Pentagon,  after  a  slow  start.  Is  serious 
about  enforcing  its  rules.  But  uncertainties 
remain.  Although  the  agency  acted  with 
flashy  speed  In  the  Currle  and  Mlddendorf 
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cases.  It  stm  hasn't  disciplined  any  of  the 
68  officials  named  on  a  February  congres- 
sional list  of  hunting-lodge  guests.  Also,  Mr. 
Clements  has  given  some  on  Capitol  Hill  the 
Impression  that  the  Pentagon's  internal  In- 
vestigations are  less  than  thorough  by  main- 
taining that  It  would  be  improper  to  ask 
known  hunting-lodge  guests  to  "tattle"  on 
others,  even  though  regulations  require  Pen- 
tagon employes  "to  promptly  report"  sus- 
pected violations  to  their  superiors. 

Others  think  that  the  Pentagon  has  al- 
ready gone  too  far.  Gordon  Ochenrlder, 
Grumman  Corp's  Washington  vice  president, 
says  that  he  and  the  mlUtary  now  are  so 
wary  of  violating  the  rules  that  he  can't  even 
have  some  of  his  old  Naval  Academy  class- 
mates still  In  uniform  to  his  house  for  din- 
ner. "You  tnist  an  admiral  or  a  general  with 
a  $1  billion  project,"  he  says,  "and  yet  you 
think  he  can  be  bought  for  a  $20  dinner.  It's 
ridiculous." 

Republican  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Ari- 
zona agrees.  "Maybe  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  this  ridiculous  attitude  that  anyone  who 
even  shakes  hands  with  or  takes  a  drink 
with  a  person  In  business  has  sold  his  soul 
down  the  river,"  the  Senator  says. 

Robert  Cocklln,  a  retired  major  general 
currently  with  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  fears  that  the  new  crackdown 
will  reduce  communication  between  military 
and  biistnessmen  at  a  time  when  expanded 
communication  is  needed.  "Doing  business 
with  the  mUltary  Is  not  aU  that  profitable;  It 
can  be  extremely  difficult,  and  It  can  be  ex- 
tremely Insulting  right  now,"  he  says,  be- 
cause of  the  recent  disclosures. 

Military  associations,  that  curious  Wash- 
ington subculture  representing  the  several 
armed  services  and  promoting  various  types 
of  weaponry,  have  been  hit  hard  by  new 
Pentagon  restrictions. 

Paul  Boyenga,  an  officer  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  American  Defense  Prepared- 
ness Association,  says  the  group's  luncheons 
\ised  to  be  seUouts,  but  no  longer.  He  blames 
a  Pentagon  rule  that  requires  random  seat- 
ing, thus  preventing  contractors  from  arrang- 
ing to  Bit  next  to  defense  officials  who  handle 
their  weapons  projects.  "Contractors  have  no 
control  over  who  sits  at  their  table,  and  with- 
out that  control,  they  don't  think  that's  a 
valid  business  expense." 

Mr.  Ochenrlder  says  that  Grumman  Corp. 
used  to  buy  several  tables  of  seats  at  an  an- 
nual National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion dinner  but  quit  this  year,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  random-seating  rules.  In  past 
years,  he  says,  contractors  would  open  hos- 
pitality suites  for  drinks  before  and  after  the 
dinners,  and  "the  halls  were  reeking  with 
noise  and  laughter"  as  Pentagon  officials 
moved  from  suite  to  suite.  But  the  Defense 
Department  has  banned  acceptance  of  such 
free  hospitality,  and  most  companies  are  no 
longer  playing  host  In  the  old  free-spirited 
way. 

Local  hotels  are  feeling  the  difference. 
"There's  no  question  the  business  is  not 
what  It  was  a  year  ago"  because  of  the  faU- 
off  in  the  rental  of  hospitality  suites  on  din- 
ner nights  or  during  conventions,  says  Willie 
Armstrong,  manager  of  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  which  Includes  Washington's  largest 
convention  and  exhibit  complex. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  his  associates  concede 
that  conflict-of-interest  crackdowns  are  far 
from  new  at  the  Pentagon.  But  they  say  that, 
unlike  previous  efforts,  this  one  wUl  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  current  Secretary  re- 
mains m  office.  He  himself  says  he  plans 
"constant  vigilance,"  as  well  as  •'periodic 
communications  and  meetings  so  that  peo- 
ple remain  aware  of  the  potential  problems." 
Mr.  Riunsfeld  believes  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment employes  must  be  "above  reproach,"  In 
part  to  help  win  public  support  for  the  large 
budget  increases  he  thinks  the  Pentagon 
needs. 

Although   some   company    executives    are 


concerned,  others  doubt  they  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  reduced  contacts  allowed  under 
the  Rumsfeld  administration.  "We  never  had 
any  boats,  hunting  lodges  or  places  In  the 
Bahamas,"  says  O^ieral  Dynamics'  Mr.  Le- 
Fevre.  "I  used  to  regret  that,  but  now  I'm 
glad  we  didn't.  Tou  don't  have  to  do  that. 
Everybody  had  a  good  time,  but  I  don't  think 
you  benefit." 


OPERATING  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CLOSE  UP  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gratified  by  the  expeditious  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  House  Joint  Resolution  491, 
extending  the  Allen  Ellender  Fellow- 
ships program  which  enables  disad- 
vantaged high  school  students  and  their 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  Close  Up 
program. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  and  for  the  Interest  of  aU  Sen- 
ators, I  want  to  offer  additional  informa- 
tion about  this  fine  program  and  the 
Close  Up  Foimdation  itself. 

The  idea  for  Close  Up  grew  out  of  the 
storm  of  unrest  among  young  people  dur- 
ing the  late  1960's.  It  was  created  by  a 
group  of  concerned  people,  concerned 
that  the  dissatisfaction  with  government 
grew  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack 
of  interest  in  meaningful  participation 
within  the  framework  of  our  political 
process.  What  was  needed  was  an  alter- 
native means  to  political  education — an 
on-the-job  training  for  high  school  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  government  and  the 
opportunities  for  involvement  before  they 
decided  on  their  political  futures.  Thus, 
the  Close  Up  program  was  established  al- 
most 6  years  ago  to  provide  this  op- 
portunity for  young  people  and  tbeii  ed- 
ucators to  personally  examine  the  insti- 
tutions and  people  which  contribute  to 
our  system  of  government,  irrespective 
of  partisan  politics. 

From  the  outset,  it  was  understood 
tiiat  Close  Up  would  not  be  a  program 
for  spectators,  but  one  for  participants. 
It  was  also  understood  that  examination 
of  government  In  Washington  is  relative- 
ly meaningless  unless  coupled  with  a 
positive  enthusiasm  to  take  this  knowl- 
edge and  put  It  to  good  use  back  home. 

It  was  especially  Important  to  the 
architects  of  the  program  that  Close  Up 
not  be  exclusionary;  that  it  benefit  all 
students,  not  just  school  leaders,  the  af- 
fluent or  the  disadvantaged.  In  order  to 
draw  students  from  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic elements  in  the  area,  the  Close 
Up  city/community  concept  was  de- 
veloped. Each  year  the  Close  Up  program 
is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  cities/ 
communities  In  the  United  States 
through  their  respective  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education.  Following  local 
administrative  approval,  efforts  are 
made  to  contact  each  public,  private,  and 
parochial  secondary  school  in  a  desig- 
nated area.  The  principal  of  each  second- 
ary school  is  invited  to  attend  an  ex- 
planatory meeting  when  dates  for  that 
community  participation  are  aimounced. 
The  principal  Is  asked  to  select  a  social 
studies  teacher  who  will  serve  as  C!lose 
Up  teacher /coordinator  at  his/her  school 
and  who  will  be  the  teacher  fellowship 
recipient. 

The  Close  Up  Foimdation  awards  fel- 


lowship grants  to  one  student  of  low- 
income  means  smd  one  teacher  from 
each  participating  school.  Fellowships 
are  provided  to  assure  that  there  wiU  be 
an  opiwrtunity  to  have  students  of  lim- 
ited financial  means  on  the  program: 
however,  fellowship  participants  make 
up  only  a  portion  of  the  participants  in 
any  program  week.  Additional  students 
participate  through  local  funding  efforts 
and  par^ital  sponsorship.  Taken  to- 
gether, students  who  can  afford  the  tu- 
ition cost  themselves,  and  students  wlu> 
raise  the  tuition  money  locally,  combine 
to  form  a  representative  picture  of  their 
respective  community.  The  students 
come  together  to  learn  without  regard  to 
grade  point  average,  financial  status,  or 
displayed  leaderstiip  ability.  Practical  ap- 
plication of  this  concept  has  been  ex- 
tended even  further  by  efforts  to  include 
groups  of  students  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  excluded  from  this  kind  of  par- 
ticipation experience.  Close  Up  actively 
encourages  schools  to  include  handi- 
capped students,  and  has  worked  with 
blind,  paraplegic,  quadrapleglc,  educa- 
tionally handicapped  and  deaf  stxidents 
and  teachers.  These  operating  beliefs  re- 
sulted in  an  iimovative  Eind  extremely 
successful  hearing-impaired  program  in 
the  spring  of  1975  composed  of  hearing 
and  nonhearing  students  and  teachers.  A 
fundamental  part  of  the  educational 
philosophy  is  to  make  the  Close  Up  pro- 
gram an  accurate  refiection  of  Uie  Amer- 
icsin  mosaic. 

The  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowship  pro- 
gram, established  by  Congress  in  October 
of  1972  and  first  conducted  in  January 
of  1973,  as  Intended,  plays  a  significant 
role  in  the  city/community  concept. 
Awarded  to  low-income  students,  estab- 
lished cases  of  family  financial  hardship 
and  to  teachers  for  full  participation  In 
the  Close  Up  program,  the  fellowships 
establish  a  vital  socio-economic  cross- 
section  of  participation.  Tliey  guarantee 
in  every  program  a  blend  of  Ideas  and 
backgrounds.  They  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
produce  a  "multiplier  effect"  of  partici- 
pation. In  many  communities,  the  Ellen- 
der funds  serve  as  an  important  incen- 
tive for  local  business  to  match  funds 
provided  so  as  to  broaden  the  reach  of 
this  concept  as  described  below.  Inclu- 
sion of  this  cross  section  of  Ideas  and 
background  from  the  same  community 
or  areas,  is  the  essence  of  the  Close  Up 
city/community  concept. 

The  Close  Up  program  was  operational 
before  it  encompassed  the  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der fellowship  program.  Utilizing  the 
city/ community  approach,  the  concept  of 
working  to  multiply  participation  has  al- 
ways been  a  fundamental  part  of  Close 
Up's  philosophy.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowship  progrstm 
In  1972,  the  growth  factor  through  the 
multiplier  effect  has  been  especially  dra- 
matic and  Impressive.  Since  1972,  for 
example,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Close  Up  Foundation,  has 
provided  slightly  more  than  4.490  Ellen- 
der fellowships  to  low-income  students 
and  teachers  for  participation  in  the 
Close  Up  program.  During  this  same 
period  of  time,  using  the  Ellender  fellow- 
ships as  an  integral  part  of  its  program, 
the  Foundation  has  been  able  to  gen- 
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erate  almost  13,000  ajldltlonal  partlcl 
pants. 

In  other  words,  the  Foundation  has  not 
been  content  to  merelir  award  Ellender 
fellowships,  but  has 
moneys  and  multiplied  them  In  dramatic 
fashion  to  create  considerably  more  In- 
volvement in  and  understanding  of  Gov- 
ernment. Translated  into  dollar  amoimts, 
this  means  that  the  $1,500,000  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  the  first 
3  years  of  the  appropriation,  has 
helped  to  generate  mo: 
lion  additional  dolla 
meaningful  purpose 
dollars  have  come  fro: 
large  businesses,  natlo 
sociatlons,  phllanthro; 
service  clubs,  unions, 
and  Individual  fam 
whole  communities  wi 
to  work  together  to  en 
ment  in  our  system  of 

But  Close  Up  and  thfe  implementation 
on  the  Ellender  Fellowship  program  have 
not  Just  been  cost-effdctlve.  TTiey  have 
been  people-effective,  itoo.  Each  week, 
Ellender  Fellowship  teclpienta,  along 
with  other  Close  Up  flarticipants,  have 
an  opportunity  to  learii  that  their  voices 
are  Important.  The  evolution  of  partici- 
pants Into  political  actors  during  the 
Close  Up  week  has  be^  documented  by 
the  Close  Up  Foundation  in  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  Social  Education  As- 
sociates and  funded  Oy  the  Close  Up 
Foundation  and  other  Philanthropic  en- 
tities. During  an  IntenMve  study  week  in 
Washington,  Close  Up  students  and 
teachers  were  exposed  to  virtually  every 
viewpoint  of  the  politicil  spectrum.  They 
came  away  with  the  feallng  that  govern- 
ment Is  more  than  wons  on  a  page — ^that 
Instead,  it  is  a  human  institution  com- 
posed of  people  trying  to  respond  to  the 
many  pressures  and  i  esponsibilities  of 
this  Nation.  More  impor  tantly,  they  came 
away  with  a  better  imdprstandlng  of  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  the  political 
process  and  the  necessiiy  to  go  home  and 
apply  what  they  have  tamed. 


As  one  Ellender 


from  Rhode  Island  recently  wrote — 


Last  week  with  Close 


Up,  I  learned  too 


many  things  to  enumerate.  The  most  Impor 


tant  thing  that  I  learned 
lea.  Two  weeks  ago,  that 


was  pride  In  Amer- 
sounded  corny  to 


me.  I  came  with  cynlcls:n  and  went  home 


with  pride  In  America  and 


to   realize   that   govemmsnt   was  listening. 


working,  caring,  and  tha 
That's  a  lot  to  leam. 


eiich 


The  idea  of  creating 
ence  which  involves 
and  rural  regions  creates 
ferent  dimension  to  th( 
Ing  experience.  Since 
"class"  contains  a  cross 
people  and  educators  f r  am 
munlty,  this  enables  thi  i 
of  students  and  teachefs 
general  area  to  get  to 
as  well  as  the 
studying,  so  that  whei 
they  have  an  opportun  ty 
network  of  communlc  ition 

This  has  lead  to  manp^ 
"Close  Up's"  around 
have  enabled  counties; 
dents  to  have  an 
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volved with  their  public  officials.  Some 
examples  of  these  follow-up  activities 
have  been : 

First.  Students  in  Boston  now  have  a 
week-long,  intensive  political  education 
experience  after  their  week  in  Washing- 
ton. Patterned  after  the  Close  Up  ex- 
perience, "Political  Discovery"  became 
an  on-going  program  utilizing  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Government  Center  in  the 
city.  The  program  is  State  funded  under 
the  Boston  "Magnet  Programs,"  and 
focuses  on  the  interrelationship  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  city,  regional,  and  commu- 
nity governments. 

Additional  objectives  presently  include 
the  establishment  of  a  resource  center, 
an  Internship  program,  and  the  provid- 
ing of  minigrants  to  individual  metro- 
politan area  schools. 

Second.  Similarly,  Brooklyn  partici- 
pants are  proposing  a  series  of  four  in- 
depth  conference  dajrs  geared  to  acquaint 
students  and  teachers  with  New  York 
State  Government.  The  program  is  en- 
titled: "New  York  in  Depth." 

Glenn  Nadel,  editor  of  the  New  Dealer, 
appeared  on  television — "Your  Commu- 
nity Schools"  Channel  25.  He  was  Inter- 
viewed about  his  Close  Up  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  show  also  featured  the 
Close  Up  movie. 

Third.  "Detroit  Close  Up  Committee" — 
DCUC — was  formed  with  the  approval  o>f  the 
Close  Up  Foundation.  DCUC  provides  Infor- 
mation, direction  and  funding  to  Detroit 
metropolitan  schools  participating  In  Close 
Up.  Interested  Close  Up  students  this  year 
were  able  to  set  up  and  execute,  with  the 
support  of  DCUC  and  the  New  Detroit  Youth 
Caucus,  a  state  and  local  political  seminar 
program  based  on  the  Close  Up  format. 

Fourth.  In  Orand  Rapids,  Close  Up  has 
now  become  an  on-going,  year  round  experi- 
ence for  almost  a  thousand  students.  A  2- 
day  seminar  on  local  government,  planned 
and  implemented  by  the  Kent  Intermediate 
School  District,  was  held  in  October  and  in- 
volved virtually  every  local  official.  Students 
were  able  to  ask  questions  and  utUlze  small 
group  workshops  to  learn  more  about  their 
pwn  community.  Many  received  credit  for 
their  experience. 

This  ambltioiis  local  program  was  followed 
by  a  state  program.  Governor  Millkln  ad- 
dressed the  group  for  45  minutes  as  their 
keynote  speaker  and  really  set  the  stage  for 
the  seminars.  Again,  almost  1000  students 
and  teachers  were  able  to  talk  with  state 
leaders.  Comprehensive  materials  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  In 
conjunction  with  the  Kent  Intermediate 
School  District. 

Fifth.  Close  Up  students  are  getting  In- 
volved in  local  Issues  In  Houston,  Texas. 
"Students'  Spirit  "Ve"  is  an  organization  of 
former  Close  Up  participants  building  a  local 
Bicentennial  Youth  Organization.  Their 
principal  function  is  to  raise  funds  for  re- 
building Allen's  Landing  and  cleaning  up 
Buffalo  Bayou  as  well  as  building  a  down- 
town parking  area. 

Sixth.  Miami  is  offering  a  full  course  credit 
to  all  students,  with  maximum  in-service 
credit  being  given  to  teachers  who  attend 
Close  Up.  The  Dade  County  manager  and 
his  council  endorsed  and  helped  organize 
day-long  seminars  exploring  county  govern- 
ment and  discussing  current  Issues. 

"Close  Up  Dade  County  Pollow-Up 
Day,"  included  workshops,  seminars,  and 
speakers.  Participants  included  the  Hon- 
orable Stephen  P.  Clark,  mayor  of  Dade 
County,  as  well  as  county  officials  In- 


volved In  transportation,  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Human  Resources,  city  planning, 
and  environmental  resources. 

"1976  Youth  Focus,"  34  students  repre- 
senting six  high  schools  agreed  to  serve 
on  an  interim  coimtry  government 
steering  committee.  The  purpose  was  to 
enable  concerned.  Interested,  and  re- 
sponsible students  of  Dade  County  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  their  local 
government. 

Followup  put  to  its  most  practical  use 
happened  last  year  when  a  group  of 
Miami  students  who  learned  about  rev- 
enue sharing  while  in  Washington, 
succeeded  in  getting  some  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  for  a  stopUght  at  a  busy 
intersection. 

Seventh.  The  second  annual  Rhode  Is- 
land conference  was  attended  by  300  stu- 
dents and  teachers  this  year.  Initiating 
a  television  news  conference  series,  the 
students  exchanged  views  with  their 
State  assembly  and  senate  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  assistant 
attorney  general,  and  the  commissioner 
of  education.  Future  Interviews  are 
scheduled  with  the  Governor  and  com- 
missioner of  education.  A  State  model 
legislature  Introduced  a  bill  providing 
State  funds  for  Close  Up  fellowships. 
Teachers  have  developed  two  new  courses 
in  political  science  for  high  school  use, 
as  a  result  of  the  Close  Up  experience. 

Eighth.  First-year  community,  Seattle, 
is  bursting  with  activity.  The  Seattle 
area  schools  are  working  with  the  State 
department  of  education  to  begin  local 
and  State  programs  patterned  after  Close 
Up.  A  year -long  project  Is  underway  to 
double  the  number  of  Close  Up  partici- 
pants next  year,  and  social  studies  con- 
sultants are  writing  new  course  materials 
for  political  science  classes. 

Ninth.  Minnesota  participants  have 
been  very  busy  with  State  and  local  fol- 
lowup activities,  where  everyone  seems 
to  be  getting  into  the  act. 

Sessions  have  been  held  for  students 
and  teachers  to  apply  their  Washington 
experience  to  a  local  level  through  the 
use  of  the  Close  Up  format.  Honeywell 
Corp.  sponsored  an  evening  on  "What  Is 
Pohtics"  for  all  1975  participants  to  gear 
them  up  for  their  trip  to  Washington. 
One  himdred  and  fifty  students  and 
teachers  attended  a  Close  Up  day  at  the 
State  legislature  where  they  met  with 
State  officials,  attended  hearings  and 
continued  to  ask  hard  questions.  Our 
Miimesota  friends  also  set  £iside  a  day  to 
learn  more  about  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
party  organization,  where  workshops 
culminated  in  a  mock  political  caucus. 
With  this  encouragement  and  informa- 
tion, students  and  teachers  attended 
their  regular  party  caucus,  and  well- 
organized  Close  Up  students  got  their 
first  taste  of  practical  politics,  as  several 
students  got  elected  as  precinct  captains 
or  delegates  to  the  district  convention. 

The  community  has  now  gotten  into 
the  act,  and  leaders  in  the  Minnesota 
area  have  formed  a  program  committee 
to  make  plans  for  a  permanent  local  and 
State  tie-in  to  Close  Up. 

Tenth.  Denver's  Department  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Jefferson  Coimty 
Public  Schools,  has  given  permission  to 
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grant  up  to  2^2  credits  for  completion 
of  the  Close  Up  week. 

Eleventh.  Raleigh/Durham  Is  offering 
renewal  credit  for  teachers,  (me-half 
credit  for  designated  followup  activities 
in  Harnett  Coimty.  The  Nortti  Carolina 
teachers  met  to  plan  county  level  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  in  the  fall,  and 
discussed  ideas  to  prepare  studente  for 
next  year's  dose  Up  program. 

Twelfth.  San  Francisco  is  now  giving 
credit  to  students  in  selected  schools. 
Course  work  has  been  designated  around 
Close  Up  seminars. 

Two  schools  held  special  seminars 
based  on  a  Close  Up  format.  Close  Up 
students  and  teachers  produced  a  special 
half-hour  program  for  KOED-TV's 
"Open  Studio."  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  expose  Close  Up  to  the  com- 
munity in  hopes  of  involving  more 
students  next  year. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation,  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1971,  is  a  national,  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
organization  established  to  encourage 
and  develop  the  meaningful  partlcU>a- 
tion  of  students  and  persons  d  all  ages, 
all  economic  levels,  and  all  social  and 
racial  background  In  the  activities  of 
Government,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  Federal  Government  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  foimdation  is  located  at  1054 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 20007. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are: 

Richard  J.  Sideman,  president. 

Ronald  B.  Natalie,  vice  president. 

James  P.  McAleer,  secretaryAreas- 
urer. 

Max  N.  Berry,  executive  director. 

Thomas  J.  Kenan,  director. 

W.  James  Loop,  director. 

Brian  Stone,  director. 

J.  Gordon  Zuber,  director. 

The  eight-member  board  of  directors 
of  the  foundation  conducts  meetings 
four  times  a  year.  Four  of  fhe  directors 
serve  as  an  executive  committee  of  the 
board  and  meet  more  often  than  the 
overall  board. 

The  principal  operating  staff  are: 

Stephen  A.  Janger,  director  of  special 
programs. 

Margery  Kraus,  program  director. 

Susan  L.  Crooks,  director  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  a  list  of 
its  board  of  advisers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Articlbs  op  Incorporation  or  Close  Up 

FOUNDATIOH 

We,  the  undersigned  natural  persons  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one 'years  or  more,  acting  as 
incorporators  of  a  corporation  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing Articles  of  Incorporation  for  such  cor- 
poration ptu-suant  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Non-profit  Corporation  Act: 

AHTtCLEI 

The  name  of  the  Corporation  is  CLOeE 
UP  FOUNDATION. 


ABTICIiCn 

The  period  of  duration  of  the  Corporation 
shaU  be  perpet\ial. 

ABTICLKni 

The  Corporation  is  cnrganlzed  and  sbaU  be 
operated  exduslvely  for  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  literary  purpoees,  as  those  pur- 
poses pertain  to  fiirtherlng  the  meaningful 
participation  of  students  and  persons  of  aU 
ages  in  the  activities  of  government,  with 
particular  empliasls  on  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  in  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  United 
Nations  In  New  Tork.  The  particular  pur- 
poees,  aU  within  the  aforesaid  limitations  of 
this  Corporation  shall  be: 

(a)  To  organize,  sponsor  or  partic^ate  In 
programs  and  projects  to  foster  better  under- 
standing of  government  by  means  of  circu- 
lating materials,  sponsoring  literary  and/or 
educational  programs,  seminars,  tours,  and 
public  clinics,  and  participating  In  programs 
of  the  same  purpose  conducted  by  other  per- 
sons or  organizations. 

(b)  To  grant  scholarships  and  financial  aid 
to  students  and  other  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  merit  and/or  financial  need,  so  as  to 
assist  them  in  education,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic study  programs  or  foreign  exchange  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  furthering 
their  meaningful  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  government. 

(c)  To  develop,  sponsor  and  conduct  train- 
ing programs,  seminars,  tours,  special  courses 
and  programs  of  education  related  to  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  students  and  other  persons  In 
government. 

(d)  TO  grant  financial  aid  to  educational 
organizations  which  are.  as  such,  tax  exempt 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4. 

(e)  To  iindertake,  foster  and  sponsor  ob- 
jective research  studies.  Including  the  evalu- 
ation of  current  research  related  to  fiirther- 
Ing  the  meaningful  participation  of  students 
and  other  persons  in  government. 

(f)  To  establish.  In  connection  with  Its 
studies,  programs  and  tours,  contacts  with: 
federal,  state  and  local  government  bodies; 
International  organizations;  coUeges,  uni- 
versities and  secondary  schools;  political. 
governmental  and  educational  associations; 
as  well  as  industrlaf  firms,  xinions,  and  oth- 
er pubUc  and  private  roganLzatlons. 

(g)  To  solicit,  acquire  and  receive  from 
public  or  private  sources  In  any  manner,  and 
to  maintain  and  administer,  any  property 
of  a  real,  personal,  or  mixed  nature,  whether 
tangible  or  Intangible,  to  liave,  hold,  control, 
manage,  sell,  exchange.  Invest  and  reinvest 
the  same  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  to 
collect  and  receive  income  and  profit  there- 
from. 

Any  and  aU  of  the  foregoing  purposes  and 
objectives  shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  public  generaUy  without 
regard  to  and  Independently  of  the  special 
Interests  of  any  group  In  the  body  politic, 
either  political,  social  or  economic.  All  re- 
ports and  other  benefits  of  said  purposes  and 
objects  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  an  objective  manner. 

No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of,  or  be 
distributable  to  its  members,  directors, 
officers,  or  other  private  persons,  except  that 
the  Corporation  shall  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  pay  reasonable  compensation  for 
services  rendered  and  to  make  payments  and 
distributions  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  In  this  Article.  No  sutjstantlal  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
the  carrying  on  of  propaganda  or  othe-wlse 
attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  not  participate  In,  or  Inter- 
vene In  (Including  the  publishing  or  distri- 
bution of  statements)  any  political  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office. 


asnOia  zv 


The  Corporation  shall  have  no  memberm. 

aKXBCLB  ▼ 

The  number,  term  and  maTinw  at  elec- 
tion or  appointment  at  Directocs  shall  be 
provided  for  tn  the  By-laws. 

ABICU  VS 

The  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to 
make,  alter,  amend  or  rtpmi  the  By-laws  of 
the  Corporation  except  that  ttiere  ttuSX  be 
no  provision  therein  contrary  to  tbeae  Arti- 
cles of  Inooiporatloii. 

The  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to  do 
all  things  necessary  or  oonvenient  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  the  Ootparatlan  as  set  forth 
In  Article  in  of  these  Artldee  of  Inocrpora- 
tlon,  and  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  tbese 
Articles  of  Incoiporatton. 
AxncLE  vn 

In  the  event  of  the  dlasolntlon  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Directocs  shall,  after  pay- 
ing or  making  provision  for  the  payment  of 
all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  caiparatlon.  dis- 
pose of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  ex- 
clusively for  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation 
In  such  manner,  or  to  such  organization  or 
organizations  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  charitable,  educational,  liter- 
ary, or  scientific  purposes  as  shall  at  the 
time  qualify  as  an  exempt  organization  or 
organizations  under  section  501(c)  (8)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (or  the  cor- 
responding provision  of  any  future  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  Law) .  as  the  Direc- 
tors shaU  determine. 

ABTicax  vm 

The  address,  including  street  and  number 
of  its  Initial  registered  oOice  Is  236  "Q"  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

The  name  of  its  initial  registered  agent  at 
such  address  is  Richard  J.  Sideman. 

ARTICLX    a 

The  initial  Board  of  Directors  shaU  con- 
sist of  3  Directors,  but  the  number  of  Direc- 
tors may  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  pro- 
vision tn  the  By-laws,  except  that  the  num- 
ber of  Directors  shall  at  no  time  be  leas  than 
three  (3) .  The  names  and  addresses.  Includ- 
ing street  and  number  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  serve  as  the  Initial  Directors  \intU  the 
first  annual  meeting  or  \intU  their  succeaaorB 
be  selected  and  qualified  are: 

Richard  J.  Sideman,  236  "Q"  Street.  8.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

James  P.  McAleer,  11623  Regency  Drive, 
Potomac,  Maryland. 

Ronald  B.  NataUe,  12135  Long  Ridge  Lane. 
Bowie,  Maryland  20716.  .^ 

ARTICLX    X 

The  name  and  address.  Including  street 
and  n\m:iber,  of  each  Incorporator  is: 

Richard  J.  Sideman.  236  "O"  Street.  S.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

James  P.  McAleer,  11623  R^mcy  Drive, 
Potomac,  Maryland. 

Ronald  B.  Natalie.  12135  Long  Ridge  lAne. 
Bowie,  Maryland  20715. 

Close  up  Foundation  Boakd  op  Advisoxs 

In  Memorlam:  Senator  Allen  J.  EUender. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert.  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark.  Associate  Jxutiee 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Retired. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Jr. 

SenatcH*  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

Senates  Claiborne  PeU. 

Senator  John  O.  Tower. 
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Senator  Edward  M.  Kejknedy. 

Senator  Tbomas  J.  Mclfityre. 

Senates:  Birch  Bayh. 

Senator  Walter  Mondale. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brc  ate. 

Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfle  d. 

Senator  Robert  J.  Dole. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel. 

SeotttcH-  Lloyd  M.  Bentden. 

Senator  William  E.  Brofsk  HI. 

Senat<»  James  L.  Buckley. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn.      1 

Senator  J.  Bennett  Jobpston.  Jr. 

Senator  Pete  V.  Domen^cl. 

Senator  Floyd  K.  Hask^ 

Senator  Robert  Mc 

Senator  Oary  Hart. 

Congressman  F.  EdwapA  Hubert. 

Congressman  Carl  D.  Pfrklns. 

Congressman  Daniel  ] 

Congressman  Thomas  ^.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Congressman  John  J.  Ixodes. 

Congressman  Charles  d.  Dlggs,  Jr. 

Congressman  Dante  Faacell. 

Congressman  John  J.  McFall. 

Congressman  Alber^.  Qule. 

Congressman  John  ^ademas. 

Congressman  Silvio  &Conte. 

Congressman  Joseph^i^Karth. 

Congressman  David  I^/Henderson. 

Congressman  Don  Edwards. 

Congressman  Phillip  Bnrton. 

Congressman  Brock  Adams. 

Congressman  John  Corr^ers,  Jr. 

Congressman  Lloyd  Me^ds. 

Congressman  Edward  (1.  Blester,  Jr. 

Congressman  Bob  Eckhjardt. 

Congressman  Thomasj.  Rallsback. 

Congressman  Donald  w.  Rlegle,  Jr. 

Congressman  William  A.  Stelger. 

Congressman  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 

Congressman  William  ■^.  Alexander. 

Congresswoman  Shlrlej  Chlsholm. 

Congressman  William  B.  Clay. 

Congressman  Manual  ijujan,  Jr. 

Congressman  Louis  Stokes. 

Congressman  James  W.]symlngton. 

Congressman  Michael  Harrington. 

Congressman  Ronald  Vi  Dellums. 

Congressman  Pierre  S.  iuPont. 

Congressman  Bill  Fren^el. 

Congressman  John  F.  S^lberllng. 

Congressman  Walter  E.IFauntroy. 

Congressman  Ike  Andrews. 

Congre&swoman  Barbafa  Jordan. 

Congressman  William  li.ehman. 

Congresanan  Joel  Pritdhard. 

Congressman  Leo  J.  Rj^n. 

Congresswoman  Patricfei  Schroeder. 

Congressman  Fortney  W-  Stark. 

Congressman  David  Trfen. 

Congressman  Charles  Wilson. 

Congressman  Andrew  "^oung. 

Congresswoman  Llndy  l(Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs. 

Congressman  Richard  ♦.  Vander  Veen. 

Congressman  John  L.  Burton. 

Congressman  Wllllamil.  Brodhead. 

Congressman  Robert  w.  Edgar. 

Congresswoman  Mllllciit  Fenwlck. 

Congressman  Elliott  H 'Levltas. 

Congressman  Richard  solan. 

Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Congressman  Timothy  (wirth. 

The  Honorable  Edwlnl  W.  Edwards,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  LouislanaJ 

The  Honorable  J.  Josecp  Garrahy,  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Rhode  ^npind  and  Providence 
Plantations. 

Mr.  Arch  N. 
Commerce  of 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Stra 
cratlc  National  Commit 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Smjth 
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Booth. 'president.  Chamber  of 
the  Urifte^  States. 

Chairman,  Demo- 


Chalrman,  Re- 


publican National  Comm  ttee. 

Mr.   Lane   Klrkland,   Secretary  Treasurer, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  John  H.  Lyons,  General  President,  In- 
ternational   Association 
tural,  and  Ornamental  I:'on  Workers. 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman,  Boctrd  of 


Trustees.  Job^  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performtog  Arts. 

Mr.  Fred  Zoll,  Vice  President.  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Company. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  VpPhenon,  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  Special  Counsel  to  the 
Frealdent;  Attorney. 

Brig.  General  Thomas  P.  Stafford.  National 
Aeronaultca  and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Former  Associ- 
ate Special  Counsel  to  the  President;  Former 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission;  Attorney. 

Mr.  Lee  C.  White,  Former  Special  Counsel 
to  the  President;  Former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;   Attorney. 

Mr.  Les  Janka,  National  Security  Council 
Staff,  The  White  House. 

Mr.  Jack  J.  ValentU  Former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President;  President  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Horsky.  Former  Advisor  to 
the  President  on  National  Capital  Affairs; 
Attorney. 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  Attorney,  Leva, 
Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  and  Oppenhelmer. 

Dr.  Fred  O.  Biirke,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, State  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Schmidt,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Broulllet,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Washington  State. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Merrill,  Jr.,  President, 
QaUaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Ranee  Henderson,  Director,  North  Car- 
olina Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Garrell  A.  Adler,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, Kent  Intermediate  School  District, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Billy  Reagan,  Superintendent,  Houston 
Independent  School  District. 

Mr.  William  C.  Drainer,  Superintendent, 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Gene  A.  Gelsert,  Superintendent,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Jenkins,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Henry  Breaux,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Terrebone  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Whlgham,  Superintendent,  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  George  Young,  Superintendent,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Benefield,  Superintendent,  Gwin- 
nett Co.,  Ga.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Crlm,  Superintendent,  Atlanta 
Ga.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hlnson,  Jr.,  Superintendent, 
DeKalb  Co.,  Ga.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Paul  Brlggs,  Superintendent,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Reverend  John  F.  Murphy,  Diocesan  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Arthur  Jefferson,  Superintendent, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Public  Schools. 

Father  John  B.  Zwers,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Joseph  Plcano,  President,  Rhode  Island 
Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

Brother  Stephen  CHara,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Amadlo,  Director,  Greater  Bos- 
ton Regional  Education  Center. 

Ms.  Marlon  J.  Fahey,  Superintendent,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Public  Schools. 

Brother  Bartholomew  Varden,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Lelbrecht,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr.  Ralph  Olllman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Roxee  Joly,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Public  Schools. 


Mr.  Philip  Grolsser,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Public  Schools. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Bynon.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Gerald  Garland,  President,  Colorado 
Education  Association. 

Dr.  Alton  W.  Cowan,  Superintendent,  Jef- 
ferson Co.,  Colo.,  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Klshkunas,  Superintendent, 
Denver  Public  Schools. 

Reverend  Harold  Arbanas,  Superintendent 
of  Catholic  Schools  of  Metropolitan  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Reverend  Thomas  P.  CShea,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Oakland,  Cs. 

Mr.  Rock  LaFleche,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Alameda  Co.,  Hayward,  Ca. 

Mr.  Vincent  Reed,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent, Office  of  State  Administration,  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Woodroof,  Superintendent. 
School  District  No.  15,  Lynwood,  Washington. 

Reverend  Patrick  S.  Clark,  PhD.,  Arch- 
diocese Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools, 
Seattle,  Wa.  ^ 

Dr.  J.  Loren  Troxel,  Superintendent,  School 
District  No.  1,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Jack  Gore,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News. 

Mr.  Robert  Plerpolnt,  CBS  White  House 
Correspondent. 

Mr.  Roger  Leeds,  Associate  Dean,  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Mr.  Brooks  Hays,  Former  Congressman: 
Former  Special  Assistant  to  the  President; 
Executive  Director,  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship. 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Krogh,  Dean,  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  Georgetown  University. 

Mr.  Henry  Santlestevan,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Mr.  Rafer  Johnson,  Olympic  Decathlon 
Champion. 

Mrs.  Nan  Dupont,  Bellalre  High  School, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  James  M.  Eagan,  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Mr.  John  R.  Fisher,  Director,  Community 
Affairs  Department,  National  Council  of  the 
YMCA. 

H.  E.  Gulllermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Nicaragua  to  the  U.S.,  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps. 

Mrs.  Margery  Kraus,  Program  Director. 

Mr.  Sephen  A.  Janger,  Director  of  Special 
Programs. 

FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  the  mood 
of  the  American  people  Is  one  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  Put  another  way,  they 
want  government  to  stop  spending 
money  beyond  its  means. 

So  strongly  are  the  American  people 
concerned  about  nmaway  Federal 
spending,  according  to  this  poll,  that  as 
many  as  8  out  of  10  voters  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
would  require  Congress  to  balance  the 
budget  each  year. 

I  am  not  surprised.  Nor  should  any- 
one be  surprised  who  has  had  any  con- 
tact at  all  with  American  taxpayers  in 
recent  years.  When  we  have  had  waste- 
fvd  and  excessive  Federal  spending  over 
the  past  decade,  and  for  longer  than 
that,  that  has  burdened  the  people  with 
inflation,  with  a  national  debt  of  $600 
billion,  and  a  projected  Federal  deficit 
of  more  than  $125  billion  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  next,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  average  American  is  ready  to  say 
"enough." 
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I  share  this  concern.  This  is  why  I 
have  proposed  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  restrain  Congress  from  spending 
more  than  revenue  sources,  except  in 
cases  of  national  emergency.  I  am 
enough  of  a  political  realist  to  know  that 
we  do  not  have  the  sufQcient  two-thirds 
vote  in  Congress  to  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  So  long  as  the  notion 
exists  that  we  can  make  our  Nation's 
problems  go  away  by  throwing  the  tax- 
payers' money  at  them,  we  wUl  not  have 
the  votes. 

However.  I  have  maintained  for  a  long 
time,  and  do  now,  that  were  Congress 
to  adopt  such  an  amendment  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  people  for  approval  and 
ratification,  it  would  be  readily  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  a  report  of  the 
Gallup  poll,  as  published  in  the  April  11 
edition  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stitution, to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbfi  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Apr.  11.  1976] 

Public  Favors  Bxtdget  Law 
(By  George  Gallup) 

Princiton,  N  J. — ^The  mood  of  the  elector- 
ate this  year  is  clearly  one  of  fiscal  con- 
servatism, with  voters'  views  on  government 
spending  likely  to  assume  major  Importance 
In  the  p>ost-conventlon  campaign  period. 

To  probe  this  new  mood,  the  Gallup  Poll 
asked  a  representative  sample  of  the  public 
to  vote  on  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  require  Congress  to  balance 
the  federal  budget  each  year. 

The  results  show  as  many  as  eight  In  10 
voters  In  favor  of  such  an  amendment. 

All  but  three  states  cvirrently  have  laws 
requiring  a  balanced  budget.  The  size  of  the 
Ford  administration's  proposed  budget  is 
»395.8  billion,  with  a  projected  deficit  of 
$44.6  billion.  The  last  time  the  budget  was 
balanced  was  1969,  when  a  surplus  of  $3.2 
billion  was  realized. 

While  many  economists  favor  a  balanced 
budget,  others  would  argue  that  a  law  to 
balance  the  federal  budget  would  be  a  hand- 
icap to  the  nation  In  a  period  of  recession, 
when  deficit  spending  Is  employed  to  spur 
the  economy. 

As  pointed  out  by  Hadley  Cantrll  and 
Lloyd  Free  In  "Political  BeUefs  of  Ameri- 
cans," the  public  tends  to  be  conservative  on 
government  fiscal  matters,  but  liberal  on 
social  Issues.  The  election  in  November  will 
test  to  a  considerable  extent  which  Ideology 
better  suits  the  temperament  of  the  elector- 
ate. 

In  no  other  presidential  election  year  in 
recent  times  has  the  Issue  of  big  government 
and  big  spending  been  so  widely  debated  as 
It  Is  this  year,  with  the  near-bankruptcy  of 
several  major  U.S.  cities  undoubtedly  con- 
tributing to  the  public's  current  belt-tight- 
ening mood. 

Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  finding  that 
nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  Democrats  as 
Republicans  favor  a  law  to  balance  the 
budget,  despite  the  fact  that  Republicans 
have  traditionally  been  more  conservative  re- 
garding fiscal  matters.  The  crucial  bloc  of 
voters  who  clsuelfy  themselves  as  Independ- 
ents hold  views  slmUar  to  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  results.  As 
the  response  to  the  second  question  indi- 
cates, only  6  per  cent  believe  it  Is  not  Im- 
portant to  balance  the  budget. 

"Would  you  favor  or  oppose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  require  Con- 


gress to  balance  the  federal  budget  each 
year — ^that  is,  keep  taxes  and  expendltiues 
In  balance?" 

[Percent] 

Ko 
Favor  Oppose  Opinion 


National   78 

Republicans 84 

Democrats    78 

Independents 77 


"How  Important  do  you  think  it  is  to 
balance  the  federal  budget — ^very  in^xotant, 
fairly  important,  or  not  so  Important?" 


HteBtncB  Ssn  XJS.  at  Wa- 
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9 

0 

7 
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16 
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[Percent] 


No 
Very  Fairly  Not  so  Opinion 


National   69  21  6  4 

Republicans 74  20  3  3 

Democrats    09  21  4  4 

Independents 67  20  9  4 

The  results  reported  today  are  based  on  in- 
person  Interviews  with  a  total  of  1,682  adults, 
18  and  older,  In  more  than  300  scientifically 
selected  localities  across  the  nation  during 
the  period  March  19-22. 


FATHER  HESBURGH  SEES  UNITED 
STATES  AT  WATERSHED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  an  Interview  with  the  Rev- 
erend Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  printed  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  week. 

Father  Hesburgh's  comments  are  a 
particularly  timely  reminder  in  our  Bi- 
centennial Year  that  Americans  must 
continue  to  act  in  accordance  with  high 
ideals  of  humanitarlanism  and  gener- 
osity in  formulating  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  of  the  next  decade. 

Father  Hesburgh  Is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  direction  of 
American  public  policy.  For  15  years  he 
was  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  he  now  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Overseas  Research 
and  Development  Council.  A  recipient 
of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom and  many  other  awards  for  pub- 
lic service.  Father  Hesburgh  has  been 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University  for 
24  years.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books, 
including  several  editions  of  the  well- 
known  work  of  social  criticism. 
"Thoughts  For  Our  Time." 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  would  all  do 
well  to  reflect  on  Pother  Hesburgh's 
comment  that. 

We  ought  to  have  a  long-range  policy  on 
total  human  development  which  transcends 
the  economic,  but  Is  very  Important  to  the 
economic;  which  even  transcends  the  politi- 
cal because  it's  more  Important  than  the 
crisis  of  the  moment;  which  Is  really  focused 
on  the  fact  that  America  as  a  nation  prom- 
ised hope,  promised  dignity,  and  promised 
freedom  for  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
terview with  Father  Hesburgh  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Bev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  preAdent 
of  Notre  Dame  UnlTeisity  and  chalnnan  of 
the  Overseas  Research  and  Derelppment 
Conndl.  was  Interviewed  by  Waihhigtan 
Star  Staff  WMter  Henry  8.  Brodeher. 

Question.  Do  you  think  tlie  focus  on  eco- 
ncHnlc  problems  in  the  current  poUtleal 
campaign  to  he^ful  In  »»»»v«"g  the  Ameri- 
can public  aware  of  world  •r«T»ftmt«.  prob- 
lems as  well? 

Hesburgh.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  gnat 
problem  that  the  world  is  facing  today  Is 
not  just  an  eoomnaic  problem,  although  It's 
basically  economic,  social  and  poUttcaL  X 
think  the  emphasis  today  tends  to  be  dis- 
tracted to  pc^tical  problems,  like  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  the  problem  of  whether  oc 
not  to  use  'detente'  or  the  problem  of  how 
strongly  we  speak  to  the  Buaslans  or  all 
kind  of  problems  like  Anpnin 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  real  problem? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  the  basic  problem 
we're  ftelng  to  we're  living  in  a  world  where 
ooe-foorth  to  one-fifth  at  the  popolatlan 
has  a  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  and  resources 
and  even  hiunan  resources  like  health,  food. 
energy  and  education.  And  when  one  sees 
that  this  exists  In  the  whole  world  and  aU 
we*re  treated  to  to  a  few  side  oranments  <m 
political  situations  of  a  rather  transitory 
and  certainly  not  a  transcendental  nature 
it  seems  to  me  we're  tniiwing  the  discussion 
that  should  go  on.  Thto  to:  What  to  the  place 
of  America  in  a  wtH-ld  in  which  we're  sur- 
roimded  by  great  concentratloas  of  pofwly 
and  hopelessness. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  to  beUeTe  that  thto 
to  likely  to  happen,  though? 

A.  I  think  we  are  probably  at  a  kind  of 
watershed — ^we  should  be  thto  year  because 
It's  a  Bicentennial  year.  We  should  see  the 
idealism  of  thto  country  and  how  It  got 
started,  how  it  made  an  en<ainous  change 
throughout  the  vratiA  by  promoting  a  new 
ideal  of  freedom  and  dignity  at  mankind 
and  human  rights  for  everyone,  the  common 
man  particularly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Bicentennial  setting  Should  create  an  at- 
mosphere for  saying  what  America  means  to 
the  world,  what  the  American  experiment 
prcHnises  the  world  In  the  way  of  hope.  In 
addition  to  that  I  think  we  probably  are  In 
a  bit  of  a  post-Vietnam  Slump  or  a  kind 
of  gully  where  suddenly  we  become  Intro- 
spective. We've  begun  to  be  suspicious  of 
any  place  that  America  might  have  In  the 
world.  We've  had  too  much  of  America  as 
world  poUcemen,  but  we  certainly  should 
not  have  too  much  of  America  as  world 
hope. 

Q.  Last  September  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  suggested  at  a  special  X7.N.  session 
some  ideas  for  greater  economic  cooperation 
to  help  the  poor  ooiintrtes.  What  has  hap- 
pened since  then  on  these  proposals? 

A.  It's  been  a  bit  of  a  mixed  bag.  He  made 
41  proposals,  none  of  which  would  have  cost 
us  much  money.  What  he  really  said  Is  we're 
willing  to  discuss  these  things.  He  said  that 
we  are  willing  now  to  leave  confrontation 
which  has  characterized  the  north-south  dis- 
cussion over  recent  years.  He  tended  to  bring 
to  that  a  new  spirit  of  coUaboratlon-conver- 
sation-dlalogue,  which  was  very  good.  I 
would  have  to  say  though  that  apart  from 
the  discussions  of  peace  at  the  Conference 
on  International  Economic  Cooperation  and 
the  upcoming  conferences  In  Nairobi  (of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development)  that  there  hasnt  been  a 
great  deal  of  movement  acroes  those  41  points 
that  he  mentioned.  One  gets  the  impression 
rightiy  or  wrongly  that  he  had  more  enthu- 
siasm for  these  points,  which  I  happen  to 
believe  are  very  good,  than  many  of  the 
other  people  In  government  and  that  even 
within  the  government  there  was  some  dis- 
satisfaction or.  In  a  sense,  disagreement  with 
what  he  was  proposing.  I  would  think  that  it 
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U  \zapoTt&nt  tbat  we  getj  ourselves  unified  on 
OMX  policy  towards  the  poor  of  this  world 
and  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate  their  posi- 
tion or  help  them  to  alleviate  their  own 
position. 

Q.  Can  70U  expect  an;  new  policy  decisions 
until  after  the  presidential  election,  until 
after  the  administration  Is  established  next 
January? 

A.  I  think  It's  very  dlfi  cult.  I  think  it's  very 
difficult  for  a  cotintry  t  a  get  anything  done 
during  an  election  yea'  because  there's  so 
much  posttiring  going  a  a  and  so  many  posi- 
tions that  are  borne  (if  the  moment.  We 
ought  to  have  a  long-ringe  policy  on  total 
human  development  wilch  transcends  the 
economic,  but  Is  very  Uiportant  to  the  eco- 
nomic; which  even  traiiscends  the  political 
because  It's  more  Impditant  than  the  crisis 
of  the  moment;  which  Is  really  focused  on  the 
the  fact  that  America  as  a  nation  promised 
hope,  promised  dignity  and  promised  free- 
dom for  f>eopIe.  And  while  we  cannot  be  the 
policemen  of  the  world,  at  least  we  can  hold 
up  an  Ideal  for  the  wot  id  and  say  to  people 
who  are  willing  to  worl ;  for  this  Idea,  we're 
willing  to  help  them.  I  tl  link — we're  not  talk- 
ing here  as  much  about  money  as  we  are 
about  leadership  and  Ide  als. 

Q.  Can  the  American  |who  is  worried  about 
his  own  taxes  and  his  own  financial  posi- 
tion be  expected  to  hare  any  great  concern 
and  any  willingness  to  lacrtflce  for  the  poor 
people? 

A.  I  think  they  can,  J  jjitO,  don't  think  it's 
going  to  happen  withd\  t  a  lot  of  education 
without  challenge  and  a  call  to  sacrifice. 
For  example,  I  think  w«  begin  with  the  poor 
at  home.  We  have  a  lot  }f  pockets  of  poverty 
In  America.  It's  a  disgrs  ce  that  they  exist  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  affluent  country  on 
earth.  We  should  do  scmethlng  about  that 
and  do  it  quickly  and  we  shouldn't  put  It 
off  and  say  it's  an  Intrictable  problem.  It's 
not  intractable.  We  c(  nld  banish  poverty 
from  this  cotintry  and  w  e  should. 

Q.  While  being  helpf  il  on  a  global  sense 
as  well. 

A.  We  have  to  rem  nd  ourselves  while 
•3,000  to  $5,000  might  )e  a  level  of  poverty 
In  America,  there  are  11  ;erally  a  billion  peo- 
ple in  the  world  that  hiave  to  live  on  less 
than  $200  a  year,  half  01  them  on  about  $100 
»  year.  Tbat  global  gip  is  widening  not 
shortening.  The  most  aqluent,  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  I  thlnl^  has  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  narrow  that  feap  and  give  people 
some  hope.  It's  not  thalfwe've  all  got  to  give 
up  so  much  ourselves,  put  we  have  first  of 
all  to  be  Interested  in  1|ie  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  to  see  what  ^e  can  do  to  help.  I 
dont  think  It's  going  tio  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  perl  American,  *but  It's 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
tome  leaders,  to  really  lead  Americans  to  do 
what  we  alone  can't  dojif  the  world  is  going 
to  have  any  hope  at  ^11  for  the  future. 

Q.  The  Ideal  was  set  fome  time  ago  of  the 
richer  countries  suppljrltig  1  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product Jfor  economic  aid  to 
the  poor  countries.  Nobody  really  quite  at- 
tained it.  Do  you  see  t&ny  possibility  even 
with  the  education  you  (alk  about  of  getting 
the  United  States  up  to  that  sort  of  level? 

A.  Well  actually,  our  level  today  Is  .028  of 
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one  percent  and  that  Is  1 
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country  on  earth  that  ii  more  generous  than 
the  American  people.  In  every  crisis  that  hap- 
pens we  are  the  first  on  »s  there  with  aid  and 
ifiedlcal  supplies  and  he  using  and  everything 
that  is  needed.  In  a  rec  int  survey,  we  found 
tbat  of  all  the  people  if  \o  were  queried:  "Do 
you  want  to  help  the  po  jr  of  the  wtald?"  th* 
largest  proportion  of  p«  aple  saying.  "Tea  we 


do"  ceune  from  black  Americans  who  have 
suffered  poverty  and  who  knew  what  the  bite 
of  poverty  was. 

Q.  Not  from  the  affluent? 

A.  I  think  the  problem  with  being  affluent 
Is  that  you  can  get  so  affluent  you  forget  the 
poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  that 
we  should  never  forget  that  we  began  as  a 
small  poor  country  but  with  enormous  re- 
sources and  an  enormous  infliix  of  talented 
people.  I  think  now,  since  we  have  been  able 
to  bxUld  over  200  years  Into  a  great  nation, 
our  stance  should  not  be  to  simply  look  at 
our  own  success  and  glory  In  it  as  much  as  to 
give  an  example  and  a  light  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  to  help.  And  when  you  stop 
to  think  that  we  are  spending  about  as  much 
on  the  total  aid  we  give  to  the  whole  wcwld  as 
we  do  on  potted  plants,  that  doesn't  say  very 
much.  Or  that  we  are  spending  four  times 
more  on  tobacco  and  eight  times  more  on  al- 
cohol than  we  are  on  helping  the  poor  of  the 
world,  I  think  that  should  remind  us  as  a 
Christian  nation,  or  in  the  Judeo-Chrlstian 
tradition  that  we're  a  long  way  from  our 
basic  Ideals  of  loving  our  neighbor. 


AMTRAK 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  while  back  Amtrak  announced  that 
it  would  improve  the  Chicago-Florida 
rail  passenger  route  known  as  the  Plorld- 
ian  which  now  operates  through  Louis- 
ville, Nashville,  Decatur,  Birmingham, 
Montgomery,  and  across  south  Georgia 
to  Jacksonville.  The  Amtrak  announce- 
ment stated  that  stations  along  the  route 
would  be  modernized  and  refurbished  to 
give  added  attraction  to  this  important 
raU  link. 

Now  it  is  reported  that  Amtrak,  faced 
with  substantial  budget  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  is  threat- 
ening to  reverse  itself  and  discontinue 
the  Ploridian. 

This  route  ought  to  be  a  busy  and  im- 
portant link  in  our  system  of  passenger 
transportation.  It  is  a  link  between  the 
populous  Great  Lakes  region  and  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion— Florida  and  the  Southeastern  Gulf 
States. 

This  line  is  the  only  Amtrak  service 
which  touches  Alabama,  and  I  urge  its 
continuance  for  that  reason.  But  it  is 
important  regardless  of  that  fact,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  urge  that  the  Florid- 
ian  operate — and  on  improved  schedules. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  add  that  It 
is  ironic  that  the  Nation  which  led  the 
world  in  creating  the  most  extensive  rail 
passenger  service  ansrwhere,  the  Nation 
which  pioneered  in  engine  and  car  de- 
sign, and  built  magnificent  raU  passenger 
stations  all  across  the  land,  Is  now  the 
scene  of  second-  or  third-class  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

I  feel  that  the  service  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended and  improved,  so  that  rail  pas- 
senger travel  again  is  enjoyed  by  the 
traveling  public.  Rail  service  could  save 
us  tremendously  In  energy.  In  a  time 
when  the  economy  cries  out  for  new 
stimuli,  a  nationwide  effort  to  improve 
rail  passenger  service — roadbeds,  rolling 
stock,  engines,  sind  the  rest — would  fur- 
nish such  a  stimulus. 

I  would  like  to  see  Amtrak  service  from 
New  Orleans  to  Jacksonville,  for  ex- 
ample. I  have  advocated  restoration  of 
such  a  route,  by  way  of  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola,  for  a  good  while,  an  effort  In 


which  the  Senators  from  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, and  Mississippi  have  Joined.  Sucb  a 
route  would  connect  with  rail  lines  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  protest  any  effort  to  reduce  or  do 
away  with  the  Floridian  and  its  service— 
and  urge  Instead  serious  study  of  ways  to 
make  rail  passenger  service  fast,  tsSt, 
and  attractive  to  Americans. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBATE  ON  PULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Full  Elmployment  and  Balanced  Growls 
Act  of  1976  (S.  50)  has  Ignited  a  spirited 
congressional  debate  on  the  desired  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  achieving 
full  employment.  I  believe  that  nothing 
less  than  basic  reform  of  the  way  we 
manage  the  U.S.  economy  can  result  in 
extended  periods  of  full  employment  with 
balanced  growth.  The  measures  proposed 
by  S.  50  reflect  that  belief. 

The  full  employment  debate  as  well 
as  the  specific  debate  on  S.  50  extends 
well  beyond  Washington,  D.C.,  however. 
The  city  council  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  passed  a  resolution  expressing  Its 
support  for  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act.  It  also  urges  Del- 
aware's congressional  delegation  to  give 
its  full  support  to  the  bill. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  also  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  act  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
130  to  0.  The  resolution  says  that. 

While  the  cost  [of  the  bill)  ...  is  not 
small,  the  cost  of  doing  less  is  higher — higher 
in  terms  of  the  individuals,  their  families, 
their  communities,  the  miblic  revenues  fore- 
gone and  the  belief  In  ihe  opportunity  for 
productive  work  available  for  persons  who 
want  and  need  to  work. 

I  thank  both  of  these  governmental 
bodies  for  their  resounding  support  of 
the  Full  Elmployment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act. 

The  act  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  editorials  by  the  major  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  I  bring  to 
your  attention  two  very  thoughtful  re- 
views of  S.  50.  One  is  a  March  20  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  the 
other  is  a  March  19  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  two  resolutions  and  the  two  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Joint  RESOLirnoN  No.  140 
For  the  pvirpoee  of  urging  the  Maryland  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  support  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of   1976   (United  States 
HR  50)    providing  for  equal  opportunity 
for  useful  paid  employment  for  all  adult 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work 
United  States  Representative  Augustiis  F. 
Hawkins    (D-Cal.)    has  introduced  a  major 
piece  of  legislation,  HR  60:   Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Pull  Employment  Act. 

The  need  for  such  a  law  Is  revealed, 
starkly.  In  the  figures  which  assault  us  with 
almost  dally  regularity — growing  imemploy- 
ment,  diminishing  gross  national  product, 
sharply  reduced  public  services.  Rising  In 
giant  leaps,  unemployment  is  fast  approach- 
ing 8  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  much 
higher  for  youth,  older  persons,  and  others. 
lYuly,  It  is  a  national  disaster.  At  best,  cur- 
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rent  public  service  employment  authoriza- 
tions wlU  provide  Jobs  for  fewer  than  one  in 
ten  of  the  currently  unemployed.  The  tem- 
porary nature  of  these  programs  mitigates 
against  the  development  of  quality  jobs 
which  render  real  services  to  the  communi- 
ties and  other  genuine  opportunities  for  the 
workers. 

A  program  too  smaU  to  do  the  Job  serves  to 
encourage  struggles  over  who  wiU  get  the 
few  Jobs  available— will  they  go  to  the  newly 
lald-off  or  to  the  long-term  \inemployed, 
wUl  we  hire  the  parent  only  to  Ignore  the 
child,  the  husband  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
wife,  veteran  as  opposed  to  nonveteran. 

HR  50  will  mean  not  only  jobs  for  a  mll- 
Uon  people  but  self-respect  and  opportuni- 
ties for  them  and  their  families,  needed  pub- 
lic services  for  their  communities  and  in- 
creased aggregate  demand  for  the  economy 
as  weU  as  revenue  for  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal governments.  While  the  cost,  $10,000,000,- 
000  Is  not  small,  the  cost  of  doing  lees  Is 
higher — higher  in  tanaa  of  the  Individuals, 
their  families,  their  communities,  the  public 
revenues  foregone  and  the  belief  In  the  op- 
portunity for  productive  work  available  for 
persons  who  want  and  need  to  work;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  this  Body  supports  HB  50  to 
establish  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  all 
adult  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  to 
equal  opportunities  for  useful  paid  employ- 
ment at  fair  rates  of  compensation;  to  man- 
date sucb  national  policies  and  programs  as 
may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  the  free  exer- 
cise of  these  rights;  to  provide  expUclt  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial  machinery 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
such  policies  and  programs;  to  supplement 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  by  relating  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  genxilne  fuU 
employment  to  the  restraint  of  Infiatlon,  the 
enlargement  of  social  justice,  the  promotion 
of  small  business  and  competitive  private 
enterprise,  and  other  essential  national  pur- 
poses and  priorities;  and  within  this  frame- 
work to  provide  for  emergency  action  to  help 
combat  the  present  recession  through  vigor- 
ous programs  to  attain  full  employment 
without  Inflation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Maryland  Congressional  Dele- 
gation: Senators  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr., 
and  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr..  Senate  Office  Biilld- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C.  20510;  Representatives 
Robert  E.  Bauman,  Clarence  D.  Long,  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes.  Marjorle  S.  Holt.  Gladys  N.  SpeU- 
man,  Goodloe  E.  Byron,  Parren  J.  Mitchell, 
and  Gilbert  Gude,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20516. 

BESOLTrnoN 

Whereas,  unemployment  within  the  United 
States  has  reached  unacceptably  high  levels; 
and 

Whereas,  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  almost  8%  as  compared  to  9%  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  12.8%  in  the  City  of 
Wilmington;  and 

Whereas.  Blacks  and  particularly  Black 
teenagers  have  been  hardest  hit,  suffering 
from  unemployment  rates  of  24%  and  35  to 
40%  respectively;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
dilatory  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  has  advanced  as  an  exctise 
the  untenable  rationale  that  it  cannot  create 
more  employment  opportunities  without 
causing  unmanageable  Infiatlon;  and 

Whereas,  Council  Is  of  the  opinio^  that 
the  nation  cannot  continue  on  its  current 
course  but  must  Instead  meet  the  problem 
of  inflation  and  also  provide  for  full  em- 
ployment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  coxm- 
cll  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  That  the  Coun- 
cil gives  full  support  to  H.  B.  50  sponsored 
by  Rep.  Augustiis  Hawkins  and  S.  B.  50 
sponsored   by  Sen.   Hubert  Humphrey  and 


urges  our  congressional  delegstes  to  give  full 
support  to  these  measures  and  any  oittier 
measures  which  would  t»lng  full  employ- 
ment to  all  Americans. 

Further  resolved  That  tlie  City  Clark  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  Senator  Joseph  Blden. 
Representative  Pierre  du  Pont.  Representa- 
tive Augustus  Hawkins.  BenatAT  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Senator  William  Roth. 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  March  19, 1970] 
Full  Emfloticxmt  Nod  worn  Rkat.tsii 

A  fxindamental  domestic  issue — ^bow  to 
establish  a  full-en4>loyment  economy  under 
condiUons  of  relative  price  stability— has 
been  thrust  Into  the  forefront  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  In  which  aU  the  canrtlrtstes 
in  both  parties  have  shown  greater  readiness 
to  hide  behind  slogans  than  to  define  realistic 
solutions. 

The  persistence,  in  the  wake  of  the  reces- 
sion, of  unacceptably  high  levels  of  both 
unemployment  and  inflation  makes  it  clear 
that  the  country  needs  stronger  wei^Mns  for 
balanced  growth  Uian  were  provided  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  That  landmark  law 
of  the  immediate  postwar  period  committed 
the  Federal  Government  to  foster  maximum 
employment,  production  and  purchasing 
power,  but  It  offered  few  tools  for  attaining 
that  goal. 

Now  a  bipartisan  coalition,  backed  by  orga- 
nized labor,  civil  rights  groups  and  a  broad 
list  of  other  sponsors,  has  put  before  Con- 
gress a  blU  aimed  at  giving  some  substance 
to  the  full-employment  concept.  It  Is  far 
from  a  perfect  measmre— especlaUy  in  Its  cal- 
culated omission  of  any  credible  defenses 
against  a  new  wage-price  spiral — but  it  Is 
considerably  more  realistic  than  earlier  ver- 
sions which  wound  up  in  committee  waste- 
baskets  on  Capitol  HUl. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  create  a  permanent 
institutional  framework  within  which  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
Congress  woiild  work  to  assure  the  "right" 
to  a  usef-ul  job  at  fair  wages  for  all  adults 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

The  specific  target  would  be  to  cut  unem- 
plojrment  to  3  percent  vrithln  four  years,  a 
rate  slightly  less  than  half  the  present 
slump-swollen  level  among  workers  over  the 
age  of  20.  Special  programs  would  be  devised 
to  overcome  lack  of  job  opportunities  for 
teen-agers,  whose  Idleness  rate  remains  close 
to  20  percent  and  for  black  youth,  far  above 
that. 

The  new  measure,  with  Senator  Hiunphrey 
of  Minnesota  and  Representative  Hawkins  of 
California  as  chief  sponsors,  represents  an 
Impressive  challenge  to  the  change-nothing 
approach  so  characteristic  of  the  White 
House  and  most  of  Congress  through  the  past 
eighteen  months  of  intolerably  high  unem- 
plosrment. 

Regrettably,  the  bill's  validity  is  seriously 
undermined  by  the  Insistence  of  Big  Labor 
on  excluding  any  provision  for  price-wage 
controls  even  on  a  standby  basis.  There  will 
be  justifiable  pubUc  concern  that,  in  any 
tight  labor  market,  unions  and  employers 
would  abuse  their  leverage  to  restart  the  in- 
flationary spiral. 

Even  with  an  effective  and  equitable  pro- 
gram for  wage-price  restraints  built  Into  the 
law,  there  is  some  danger  that  policies  of  the 
magnitude  needed  to  hold  the  jobless  level 
under  3  percent  would  stimulate  inflation 
Such  fears  cannot  be  brushed  aside;  but  they 
must  be  measured  against  the  vastly  greater 
costs  to  the  economy  of  idle  manpower  and 
idle  plant  capacity,  plus  the  drain  on  public 
funds  of  high  unemployment  Insxirance  and 
welfare  payments. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  new  law  to 
all  elements,  employed  and  \inemployed.  re- 
quire flexibility  by  the  bill's  backers  and  Its 
foes  In  trying  to  overcome  Its  many  serious 


weaknesses  and  build  on  Its  strength:  but 
the  millions  currently  shut  out  of  a  chance 
to  make  ibetr  full  contribution  to  a  produc- 
tive economy  have  a  right  to  hope  tbat  the 
nation  is  finally  prepared  to  make  good  on 
its  neglected  promise  of  three  decades  ago. 

[Ftom  tlie  cailcago  Son-Times.  March  20, 

1976] 

Jobs — ^Pbouxbhi  to  Kxxp 

More  vlgoroosly  than  any  prealdentba  can- 
didate, nonoandldate  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is 
urging  America  to  confront  its  ugliest  eco- 
nomic problem — unemployment.  The  Minne- 
sota senator's  concern  Is  Justified. 

To  nearly  8  inilllcm  people,  recovery  Is 
mnely  a  word;  it  hasnt  touched  them.  Nor 
Is  It  likely  to  touch  most  of  them  any  time 
80<Hi.  Economic  good  news  has  had  a  lulling 
effect,  leading  President  Ford  to  a  fiscal  1977 
budget  that  accepts  an  average  Jobless  rate 
of  6.9  per  cent. 

That's  intolerable,  especially  when  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  warns  that  Ford's 
restrictive  spending  level  could  cause  Che 
present  recovery  to  fizzle,  forcing  unemploy- 
ment to  higher  levels. 

Rather  than  accept  misery  for  milUons 
when  the  private  sector  Is  operating  far  below 
capacity.  Humphrey  has  a  better  Idea.  It's  a 
bold  program,  spelled  out  In  a  new  version 
of  a  bill  Hun^uvy  proposed  earlier  with 
UJ3.  Bep.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  ( D-Callf .) .  On 
baUmce.  we  like  it. 

Humphrey  wants  government  to  be  the 
employer  of  last  resort  in  econtanlc  emergen- 
cies. He  wants  a  clear-eyed  economic  plan, 
co-ordination  of  policies  by  the  White  House. 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
against  stagflation;  a  flexible  program  of  aid 
to  states,  cities  and  the  private  sector  to 
offset  joblessness  caused  by  cycles  In  the 
economy,  and  new  antl-lnflatlCKi  actions. 

Also,  Humphrey  doesn't  want  the  victims 
of  unemployment  to  become  an  invisible 
problem — outside  the  view  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. He  would  challenge  the  comfortable, 
the  lethargic,  the  vlslonless — and  the  dangers 
they  represent — by  imeqxiivocally  making 
Job-creation  a  major  pc^tlcal  Issue. 

We  agree  emphatically.  Unemployment  is 
likely  to  be  a  lasting  problem,  mostly  for  the 
young  and  the  poor,  tmdereducated  in  a 
technological  society,  but  for  many  middle- 
class,  middle-aged  Americans,  too. 

Cost  estimates  of  the  Hxnnphrey-Hawkins 
jobs  blU  vary.  One  analysis  estimates  a  net 
spending  Increase  of  $12  billion  a  year  to  get 
unemployment  to  3  per  cent  by  1980,  the  bill's 
goal.  Others  say  it  could  cost  up  to  three 
times  that  much. 

Whether  that's  too  much  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  over-aU  level  of  economic  activity.  But 
the  deeper  question  Is  this:  Is  that  more 
costly  than  the  economic  and  social  price 
to  be  paid  In  welfare,  crime,  family  breakups, 
despair  and  the  other  consequences  of  high 
unemployment?  We  think  the  answer  is  no. 

Ford's  restrictive  economic  policies  helped 
mire  the  coimtry  In  the  morass  from  which 
it  is  now  recovering — ^thanks  largely  to  the 
tax  cuts  forced  by  a  D«nocrattc  Congress. 
Humphrey's  jobs  bill  points  to  ways  to  pre- 
vent slipping  back  into  the  morass,  points  to 
ways  to  fulfiU  the  promise  Implied  30  years 
ago  when  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  was 
passed  and  points  to"  the  kind  of  steps  the 
country  should  take  next. 


NAVY  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Armed  Servlceg)  Committee  has  com- 
pleted the  markup  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  request  for  military  manpower 
strengths.  For  the  Navy,  the  committee 
is  recommraiding  an  authorized  military 
personnel  end  strength  of  533.700  for 
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fiscal  year  1977.  That  Is  an  Increase  of 
9,000  above  the  curreijt  fiscal  year  1976 
manning  levels  of  524  700  and  a  reduc- 
tion ot  10,300  from  tHe  level  of  544.000 
requested  in  the  President's  budget.  In 
addition,  the  committee  increased  Naval 
Reserve  strength  27.50b  above  the  budg- 
et request  to  79,500.  T  tie  committee  ac- 
tion reflected  a  growl  ig  concern  about 
Navy  force  planning  a  ad  resource  man- 
agement. 

The  facts  strongly  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  taking  action  to  become 
a  global  naval  powei.  They  have  In- 
creased their  ocean)  oing  fleet,  par- 
ticularly submarines,  a  nd  have  Increased 
the  deployment  of  thei  •  fleet  so  that  It  Is 
more  visible.  They  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish naval  bases  outsldi  t  the  Soviet  Union 
as  we  have  recently  seen  in  Angola  and 
Somalia.  In  general.  Ihey  have  become 
more  capable  to  Influence  world  political 
affairs  through  the  uae  of  naval  power 
and  have  demonstratefl  a  willingness  to 
do  so. 

I  also  believe  it  is  {essential  for  the 
United  States  to  retatfc  its  preeminence 
at  sea.  We  have  always  been  dependent 
on  the  sea  for  both  security  and  for  the 
delivery  of  vital  naturi  J  resources.  With 
growing  world  tnterc  ependence,  it  Is 
more  essential  than  ever  that  U.S.  vital 
interests  not  be  jeopar  lized  by  a  falter 
ing  of  our  naval  power 

U.S.  naval  power 
eminent  in  my  opinion 
pllsh  three  things.  Firs  t,  we  must  evalu 
ate  the  threat  to  our  nterests  properly 
and  ma,ke  the  real  dan  jers  known  to  the 
American  people.  Secor  d,  we  must  decide 
on  the  best  program  f  )r  the  U.S.  Navy, 
along  with  the  other  m  ilitary  services,  to 
meet  that  threat.  Thlri  I,  we  must  assure 
that  our  resources  are  i  'isely  managed  so 
that  first  things  come  first  and  we  get 
the  most  out  of  the  m  oney  we  spend.  I 


can  remain  pre- 
If  we  can  accom- 


am  deeply  concerned 
currently   accomplishing   any 
three  things  very  well 
First.  In  the  public 
has  been  a  great  dea 


the  increased  capabill  ;y  of  the  Soviet 
surface  fleet.  Figures  and  charts  have 
been  shown  which  poitray  the  munber 
of  Soviet  major  surface  combatants  as 
growing  and  outnvunb^rlnsr  similar  U.S. 
ships.  What  has  been 
fact  that  about  two-thbrds  of  the  major 
Soviet  surface  combatants  are  sub- 
stantially smaller  th  m  the  smallest 
major  U.S.  surface  con  batant.  Little  at 


to  the  Chairman 
Staff  who  said  in 


tention  has  been  given 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
testimony : 

Once  major  war  has  co^nmenced,  however 
Soviet  surface  ships   do 
great  a  sea  denial  threat  to  TT.S. 
submarines  and  naval  al  ■  forces. 


He  also  said: 

The  overall   force   lev^ 
surface  combatants  Is 
decrease   slightly  over 
older   units    are   retired 
on  a  one-for-one  basis. 


Until  there  is  consisfjency 
public  emphasis  given  t ) 
and  the  real  facts,  it  will 
velop  any  steady  suppo  rt 


that  we  are  not 
of  these 


attention,  there 
of  emphasis  on 


not  constitute  as 
forces  as 


of  Soviet  major 

eTi)ected  to  gradually 

t|ie   next   decade   as 

and   not  replaced 


between  the 
the  naval  threat 
be  hard  to  de- 
needed  to  carry 


out  a  long-term  program  to  meet  the 
threat. 

Second,  to  my  knowledge,  for  fiscal 
year  1977  there  are  at  least  four  different 
Navy  ship  programs  floating  aroimd 
Washington.  There  is  the  program  the 
President  requested  from  Congress  back 
in  January.  "Hiat  program  totaled  $6.3 
billion  and  Included  16  new  ships.  Then 
there  is  another  Navy  ship  program,  as 
yet  unspecified,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Security 
Council  are  studying  according  to  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Another 
program  was  outlined  when  the  Chief  of 
NavP.I  Operations  testified  on  his  "per- 
sonal views"  as  to  what  the  Navy  ship 
program  ought  to  be.  Finally,  there  Is 
still  a  different  program  proposed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  stress- 
ing nuclear  powered  surface  ships.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  are  all  programs 
which  are  for  next  year,  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  which  involve  bUlions  of  dollars  and 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  As  a  layman 
on  technical  ship  Issues,  It  Is  hard  for 
me  to  understand  how  Congress  can 
make  a  reasoned  judgment  on  this  im- 
portant matter  when  there  is  so  much 
confusion  among  the  experts  and  deci- 
sionmakers in  the  executive  branch.  Be- 
cause ships  take  years  to  build,  we  must 
decide  on  what  long-term  Navy  program 
is  best  for  the  United  States  and  develop 
a  consensus  to  get  on  with  it. 

Finally,  no  matter  what  the  Soviets 
do  and  no  matter  what  general  direction 
is  decided  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  unless  the 
funds  and  manpower  are  managed  wisely 
and  carefully,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
build,  maintain,  and  operate  the  ready 
Navy  we  need.  I  think  we  should  have 
learned  from  experience  with  some  of  our 
social  programs  that  we  cannot  simply 
throw  money  at  complex  problems  and 
expect  to  solve  them. 

I  want  a  stronger,  more  capable  Navy 
for  the  United  States,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  specific  programs 
proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget, 
particularly  the  manpower  Increases, 
would  not  achieve  that  purpose.  In  fact 
they  could  produce  the  opposite  result 
by  draining  resources  from  higher  prior- 
ity programs  and  by  further  reducing 
quality  standards  for  recruiting  man- 
power imder  the  all-volunteer  concept  at 
a  time  the  Navy  is  having  difficulty  In 
manning  their  highly  skilled  technical 
jobs.  When  the  Navy  can  demonstrate 
that  they  have  a  firm  overall  program 
which  meets  the  real  threat  and  have 
carefully  planned  manpower  policies  to 
go  along  with  that  program  that  requires 
more  men,  I  would  be  willing  to  lend  sup- 
port for  the  increased  strength. 

Much  of  the  Increase  in  Navy  manpow- 
er requested  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  partly  denied  by  the  committee 
was  not  an  increase  in  naval  power.  It 
was  not  related  to  some  future  expansion 
of  the  Navy.  In  the  Navy's  own  plan  few, 
if  any,  of  the  additional  personnel  denied 
by  the  committee  would  have  been  sent 
to  school  to  learn  the  technical  skills  the 
Navy  needs.  None  of  them  would  have 
solved  the  Navy's  most  important  person- 
nel problem:  the  shortage  of  skilled,  ex- 
perienced petty  officers  on  ships.  Further, 
under  the  Navy  plan,  the  number  of 


trained  naval  reservists  who  augment 
active  ships  in  time  of  war  would  have 
been  reduced  and  there  would  have  been 
less  reliance  on  the  reserves  for  certain 
missions. 

The  Navy  budget  request  would  have 
increased  from  94,300  to  108,100  the 
number  of  new  nonprlor  service  person- 
nel the  Navy  had  to  recruit  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  That  is  a  13,800  or  15-percent  In- 
crease in  recruiting  in  1  year.  The  Navy 
reported  that  they  would  have  to  reduce 
their  quality  standards  to  meet  this  num- 
bers goal.  In  addition,  the  Navy  reported 
that  30  percent  of  their  new  persoimel 
coming  out  of  boot  camp  in  fiscal  year 
1977  would  not  be  sent  to  school  for  sklU 
training.  Instead  the  Navy  planned  to 
increase  by  11,700 — 43  percent — the 
number  of  new  people  who  would  get  only 
a  16-day  apprentice  course  before  assign- 
ment to  the  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Navy  testified  to  a  serious  shortage  of 
some  23,000  skilled  petty  officers  who  had 
to  be  replaced  with  Inexperienced  per- 
sonnel. It  Is  hard  to  imderstand  how  re- 
cruiting more  lower  quality  personnel, 
giving  them  little  or  no  training  and  as- 
signing them  to  be  sui)ervlsed  by  already 
heavily  burdened  petty  officers  would  Im- 
prove the  quality,  experience,  or  skill 
levels  needed  to  improve  ship  and  air- 
craft readiness. 

Last  year,  the  committee  report  on 
the  authorization  bill  expressed  concern 
about  the  tendency  of  the  services  to 
request  manpower  authorizations  for 
combat  imits  and  then  actually  assign 
the  personnel  to  the  support  establish- 
ment. This  results  In  undermanned  and 
possibly  imready  combat  units  and  over- 
manned support  xuiits.  The  Navy  trends 
In  this  regard  are  disturbing.  Compared 
to  authorized  strength,  in  fiscal  year  1974 
Navy  strategic  and  general  purpose  force 
units — ships  and  aircraft — were  under- 
manned 10,600,  while  support  and  pipe- 
line— shore  establishments — was  5,300 
overmarmed;  in  fiscal  year  1975  ships 
and  aircraft  were  14,000  undermanned 
while  the  shore  establishment  was  12,800 
overmanned;  more  recently  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  Navy  ship  and  aircraft  were 
18,700  undermanned  and  the  shore  estab- 
lishment 18,800  overmanned.  Navy  per- 
sonnel managers  have  recognized  this 
problem,  which  is  due  In  large  part  to 
previous  Navy  management  and  efforts 
related  to  the  all-volunteer  concept.  They 
have  recently  moved  to  adopt  a  "man 
the  ships  first"  policy  and  have  testified 
that  this  policy  alone,  with  no  additional 
manpower  strength  beyond  what  they  al- 
ready have,  should  result  in  a  25 -per- 
cent improvement  in  readiness  and  bring 
fieet  manning  to  100  percent  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  The  additional  billets  re- 
quested for  next  year  would  build  up  the 
shore  establishment.  In  other  words,  the 
Navy  can  still  increase  its  ship  and  air- 
craft manning  by  at  least  25,000  men, 
after  the  10,300  committee  reduction  to 
the  requested  Navy  increase.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Navy  should  reduce  ship  and 
aircraft  manning  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Navy  for  its  "man  the  ships 
first"  policy. 

I  plan  to  say  more  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve later,  but  I  believe  it  Is  time  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Naval  Reserve  to  ag- 
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gresslvely  work  together  to  find  ways  to 
more  effectively  assign  missions,  to  re- 
structure and  use  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Manpower  costs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  total  $14.8  billion,  excluding 
retirement  costs,  family  housing,  and 
some  military  medical  costs.  That  Is  some 
40  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget, 
compared  to  47  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  51  percent  In  fiscal  year  197T. 
LArge  Increases  in  the  shipbuilding  and 
procurement  area  in  fiscal  year  1977  tend 
to  reduce  the  percentage  going  to  man- 
power even  tJiough  manpower  costs  are 
still  rising.  The  Naval  Reserve  has  many 
trained  and  dedicated  people  who  repre- 
sent a  substantial  capability  to  augment 
the  active  forces  if  properly  managed 
and  utilized.  Yet  it  appears  the  Navy 
plans  to  reduce  reliance  on  the  Naval 
Reserve.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  Navy 
planned  7,200  fewer  reservists  for  ship 
augmentation  in  wartime  than  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  Billets  planned  for  wartime 
manning  by  reservists  are  listed  as 
"shortages"  In  the  active  Navy  strength 
and  In  the  readiness  reporting  system 
degrafie  ship  readiness.  Thus,  under  the 
present  system  any  ship  which  would 
be  augmented  by  reservists  could  never 
be  ready  In  peacetime.  The  aircraft  car- 
rier that  last  year  was  planned  for  re- 
serve air  wing  use  and  reserve  manning 
in  wartime  Is  proposed  by  the  Navy  to 
be  manned  In  fiscal  year  1977  with  3,900 
additional  active  duty  personnel. 

I  believe  there  are  several  new  mis- 
sions that  could  be  assigned  the  reserves, 
with  more  total  force  effectiveness,  yet 
the  President's  budget  request  calls  for 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Further,  there  were  several  kinds 
of  Naval  Reserve  units  that  the  budget 
proposal  would  have  cut  that  appeared  to 
be  making  a  real  contribution  to  overall 
effectiveness.  Tiiese  included  ship  and 
aircraft  maintenance  units  which  actu- 
ally work  on  equipment,  imlts  with  spe- 
cial missions  such  as  seallft,  harbor,  con- 
voy and  other  deployment-related  du- 
ties, and  units  which  maintain  highly 
technical  or  professional  skills  that 
would  be  hard  to  get  quickly  in  emergen- 
cies. Based  on  the  need  to  use  reserves 
more  effectively  for  new  mls.':lons  and  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  key  Naval  Reserve 
units  were  included  in  the  proposed  re- 
duction, the  committee  Increased  Naval 
Reserve  strength  27,500  above  the  budget 
request. 

In  fairness,  the  record  should  show 
that  current  Navy  leadership  is  working 
hard  to  overcome  the  effects  of  policies 
and  practices  adopted  by  their  predeces- 
sors. It  was  imder  previous  leadership 
that  the  personnel  policies  that  under- 
manned the  fieet  were  adopted.  The  cur- 
rent Navy  leaders  have  recognized  the 
problems  resulting  from  past  policies  and 
are  making  changes.  I  commend  them 
and  support  them  In  their  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  the  Navy  faces  serious 
challenges  and  is  contending  with  se- 
rious problems.  I  believe  the  committee 
action  on  Navy  manpower  will  help  the 
Navy  to  solve  some  of  Its  problems  with 
persoimel  quality  and  turbulence,  in- 
crease reliance  on  the  Naval  Reserve, 
reduce  manpower  costs  and  focus  atten- 
tion on  long-term  solutions  to  the  So- 


viet naval  threat  and  U5.  efforts  to  meet 
it.  Throwing  money  and  manpower  at 
the  problems  will  not  solve  them.  We 
need  a  consistent  and  accurate  evalua- 
tion of  the  threat;  we  need  one  overall 
Navy  program  and  a  well  defined  ration- 
ale for  it,  not  several  Navy  programs  with 
differing  rationales;  and  we  need  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  fimdamental  man- 
power and  management  problems  before 
we  can  make  progress  in  maximizing  the 
naval  power  I  believe  we  need. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CAPITOL  HILL  FORUM— APRIL  14, 
1976 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  April  14 
marks  the  first  anniversary  of  publica- 
tion for  the  Capitol  Hill  Fbrum,  a  news- 
paper that  has  served  the  Congress  well 
in  its  first  year. 

The  Forum  is  a  tabloid  focusing  on 
issues  facing  the  Congress  as  well  as 
political  developments  of  national  con- 
cern. I  believe  a  paper  primarily  con- 
cerned with  congressioiial,  legislative, 
and  political  matters  Is  both  unique  and 
important.  It  Is  imlque  In  Its  ability  to 
focus  in  greater  detail  on  the  side  Issues, 
those  stories  that  do  not  always  make 
the  news  but  are  of  Interest  and  rele- 
vance. And  It  Is  Important  as  a  reference 
and  resoiu'ce  for  liiose  Issues. 

Because  of  the  Forum's  knowledgeable 
treatment  of  the  Issues,  many  Monbers 
have  found  the  articles  worthy  of  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record.  Of  particular  Inter- 
est to  me  have  been  those  articles  focus- 
ing on  busing,  child  care,  and  the 
budget. 

As  the  Forum  enters  Its  second  year 
of  publication,  I  vmnt  to  wish  publisher 
and  editor,  Alison  Freeman,  well.  I  hope 
that  from  its  special  vantage  point,  the 
paper  can  continue  to  provide  the  kind  of 
forthright  coverage  which  has  won  for 
it  a  considerable  reputation  In  con- 
gressional circles. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


McGOVERN  DEFENDS  CARTER 

Mr.  NEI50N.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  13,  1976,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  contains  an  article  by  Martha  Angle 
entitled  "McGovem  Defends  Carter  on 
'Ethnic  Purity.' " 

I  agree  with  Senator  McGovern  that 
the  Issue  raised  over  the  phrase  "ethnic 
purity"  has  been  blown  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  Its  importance.  Mr.  Carter  has 
clearly  stated  that  the  interpretation 
given  his  choice  of  words  does  not  accu- 
rately reflect  his  beliefs.  On  the  basis  of 
his  record.  Mr.  Carter's  explanation 
should  be  accepted,  and  this  matter 
dropped  before  It  diverts  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  any  more  than  It  has  from 
the  important  issues  tiiat  ought  to  be 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Star  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


"Hi's  Not  Mt  Choici,  So  1  Can  Avtobo  w> 

Bk  Oenesotts" — McOovxRN  DzrarDB  Caxtib 

ON  "Ethnic  Pumtt" 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

Sen.  George  McQovem.  although  Increas- 
ingly critical  of  Jimmy  Carter's  person»Uty- 
orleuted  presidential  campaign,  has  come  to 
hla  defense  In  tbe  current  controversy  over 
Carter's  "ethnic  purity"  remark. 

McGovem  said  yesterday  that  no  presiden- 
tial candidate  should  be  "condemned  on  tli* 
basis  of  a  single  phrase"  or  isolated  Incident 
In  the  course  cl  a  long  campaign. 

"I  personaUy  t)iought  It  was  very  unfor- 
timate  and  very  fooUah  of  Gov.  Carter  to  be 
using  such  phrases  as  'ethnic  purity,'  but  I 
also  hope  he  woiUdn't  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  phrase,"  McGovem  said. 

In  a  luncheon  speech  to  the  Washington 
Council  of  Lawyers,  a  group  of  public-service 
lawyers,  McGovem  urged  all  the  presidential 
candidates  to  clarify  their  positions  on  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  Int^ratlon. 

He  said  the  substantive  difference  between 
Carter's  views  and  those  of  his  opponents 
thus  far  "eludes  me." 

In  downplaying  the  overall  significance  of 
Carter's  controversial  remark,  McGovem 
joined  presidential  candidate  Prank  Chtut^ 
who  said  Saturday  that  Carter  shouldn't  be 
"cnidfled  for  an  unfortunate  choice  of 
words." 

McGovem,  the  1972  Democratic  nominee 
for  president,  recaUed  he  had  suffered  from 
a  similar  poUtlcal  flap  when  be  voiced  "1,000 
percent"  support  for  his  first  vice  presidential 
choice.  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  D-Mo.,  af- 
ter disclosures  that  Eagleton  had  undergone 
psychiatric  treatment  for  depreaslcm. 

McGovem  Insisted  that  his  famous  com- 
ment "really  was  the  way  I  felt — ^my  Initial 
reaction,"  even  though  he  later  drc^ped 
Eagleton  from  the  ticket  when  the  contro- 
versy threatened  to  consume  his  own  cam- 
paign. 

The  South  Dakota  senator  also  said  he  be- 
Ueved  the  press  and  other  political  candi- 
dates have  xmf  airly  overplayed  George  Rom- 
ney's  "brainwashing"  comment  in  1968  and 
Edmund  S.  Muskie's  tears  in  the  snows  In 
New  Hampshire  in  1972.  McGovem  said  he 
"never  saw  anything  wrong  with"  Romney's 
acknowledgement  that  he  had  been  "brain- 
washed" by  n.S.  Embassy  officials  In  South 
Vietnam  Into  thinking  the  VS.  war  effort 
was  going  better  than  It  actually  was. 

"They  brainwashed  Just  about  everyone 
who  went  out  there,"  McGovem  said,  adding 
he  thought  the  erstwhile  GOP  presidential 
candidate  had  been  "remarkably  candid"  to 
admit  he  had  been  taken  In. 

As  for  Muskle  crying  in  response  to  attacks 
made  upon  his  wife  by  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  McQovem  said,  "I  never  understood 
how  he  was  disqualified  from  the  presidency 
because  he  shed  a  few  tears.  I  know  I  felt 
drawn  to  him  at  the  time." 

Notwithstanding  his  call  for  balsmoe  In  the 
treatment  of  Carter's  housing  comments,  Mc- 
Govem left  little  doubt  that  he  dislikes  the 
type  of  campaign  the  former  Georgia  gover- 
nor Is  waging. 

"He's  not  my  choice  for  1976,  so  I  can  afford 
to  be  generous,"  the  senator  said  with  a  grin. 

Without  mentioning  Carter  by  name,  he 
warned  against  candidates  who  "dlq>lay  their 
personaUtles  but  conceal  what  plans  they 
have  In  mind  for  us"  if  elected. 

McGovem,  defeated  by  a  landslide  after  a 
campaign  In  which  he  took  controversial 
positions  on  a  number  of  sensitive  issues,  said 
he  would  "regret  very  much  if  we  nominate  a 
candidate  who  believes  the  central  lesson  of 
1972  Is  not  to  discuss  the  Issues." 

McGovem  also  reiterated  criticism  he  had 
voiced  in  a  Feb.  23  speech  to  the  Women's 
National  Democratic  Club  about  candidates 
running  an  antigovemment  theme. 

"Those  who  are  skeptical  and  hostile  to- 
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wards   tbe   f«dend    gOTeinment."   h«   said. 


"should  do  tbemaelTM  vxi 
Ing  out  of  It."  Aaked  who 


Democratic  nomination  o\  this  year,  McQov- 
em  Mdd  he  "leans  towar  ["  Morrts  K.  Udall 
among  the  active  Candida  «8. 


If  Church,  a  long-time 
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us  a  favor  by  stay- 
as  supports  for  the 


fMend  and  Senate 


sandldates  doesnt 


oOUeagtie,  were  not  In  tbto  race,  'Td  be  out 
beating  the  buAhes  for  UdaU."  MoOovem 
said. 

"If  one  of  the  active 
make  It.  I  suppose  I  go  along  with  the  con- 
ventional view  that  Hubett  Hiimpbrey  Is  the 
most  likely — and  If  he  1^  nominated,  hell 
have  my  support,"  VLcOo^teau  said. 

The  senator  later  said  I  he  could  support 
Carter  If  he  Is  nominated,  ['maybe  with  about 
the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  brought  to 
me  m  1972." 

McOovem  would  not  comment  on  whether 
he  would  support  Henry  lit.  Jackson,  but  did 
say  he  has  always  backed  the  Democratic 
nominee.  I 

i 


FINANCIAL  STi  .TEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  my  longstanding  prac- 
tice of  publicly  disclosing  my  economic 
Interests,  I  have  prepay  the  following 
consolidated  financial  statement  for  my 
wife  and  myself  as  of  A  Jril  1,  1976. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  thjt  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Recori  i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  bp  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ConaoHdated  financial  statement 
and  Mrs.  Adlai  E. 


Real  estate 


reslder  ce 


(|!OSt)... 

,  Bev- 


farm 
,  Jo- 


Com- 

p^bllsbes 

Panta- 

Rock- 

mlng- 

of 


Bl)o: 


pei  [lent 


Broad- 

nonvot- 


Home,  Washington,  D.C. 
One-third  interest, 

erly.  Mass 

Interest  In  farms  (Includlhg 

equipment   and   livestock) 

Daviees  County,  111 

Fractional  interest,  Fisk  ^ulldlng, 

Amarlllo,  Tex 

Real  estate,  St.  Maarten  I^land. 
10  percent  undivided  Interest  In 

real  estate,  Tlburon,  Ca^f. 
Stocks  and  bonds 
12,640     shares,     Evergreei 

munlcatlons.     Inc.      ( 

Bloomlngton,  111.,  Dally 

graph,   operates   WROK, 

ford.  111.,  and  WJBC 

ton,    m.,    owns    10 

Bloomlngton,  HI.,  CATV 
Three  shares,  Bloomlngtoi 

casting  Corp.,  class  B 

Ing  -. 

533    shares,    KB  A 

Group  Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv 
34.1  shares.  RH..  Leaseholds, 

State  of  Israel  bond 

Shares,  market  value  as  at  Mar. 
31.  1976: 

30O  shares  General 

83  shares  IBM 

69    warrants   Lin    Broa^lcastlng 
Corp 

100  shares  Union  Carbide 

210  shares  Xerox  Corp 

500  shares  U5.  Reductltin 

600  shares  Allls  Chalmer^Corp.. 

400  shares  Massey 

200  shares  Sperry  Rand 
Life  insurance 
rent       cash 
value) 
United  Services  Life 
Two  Northwestern  Mutual 

surance  Co 

Continental  Assurance  Co. 
Civil  Service  Retirement  sfcrstem 


Elect  rlc 


FcTgt  son 


:  police  es 


Insurince 


of  Senator 
Stevenson 


$125, 000 
55.000 

519, 139 

3.200 
8,000 

66,196 


Town  guilders 


I,  Inc.- 


Corp. 


(cur' 
sirrender 


Co. 

Lifeln- 


164, 673 


1,500 

550 
600 
600 


16,750 
21,  746 

103 

7.200 

11,682 

11,600 

8.444 

11,100 

9,776 


1,409 

18,166 

4,122 

18,350 


Cash 

Less  current  obligations 1, 000 

Miscellaneous 

Personal  property.  Including  se- 
curities of  nominal  value,  furni- 
ture, cars,  paintings,  and  cloth- 
ing          65,000 


Total 1, 149, 496 


Debts 

Mortgage  on  home,  Perpetual  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Washington,  D.C 73,247 

Mortgage  on  farm,  Charles  J. 
Calderlnl _ 66,000 

Farm  purchase  contract,  Ralph 
Virtue — 190,000 

Note  payable  to  Continental  As- 
surance Co 4,041 

Total 333,288 


FOREIGN  BRIBES  AND  ILLEGAL 
PAYMENTS  BY  U.S.  COMPANIES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  and  foreigners  alike  have  been 
troubled  and  shocked  in  recent  months 
by  the  revelations  of  foreign  bribes  and 
illegal  payments  by  U.S.  companies 
abroad.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  case  of 
an  American  corporation  which  cate- 
gorically refused  to  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities even  though  this  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  losses  to  the  company 
and  its  stockholders  as  well  as  cancella- 
tion of  its  contract  with  the  government. 

I  believe  it  might  be  useful  to  briefly 
outline  the  sequence  of  events  in  this 
case.  About  5  years  ago,  Ti*anslinear,  Inc., 
based  in  my  State  of  Texas,  contracted 
to  undertake  a  major  tourist  resort  de- 
velopment project  on  the  He  de  la  Tortue, 
discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  New  World,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Haiti.  After  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  spent  completing  preliminary  work 
on  the  project  and  after  having  invested 
several  million  dollars  on  it,  the  company 
was  forced  to  stop  work  on  the  project 
by  the  Haitian  Government  and  Trans- 
linear  was  even  prohibited  from  going 
to  the  island,  pending  certain  court  pro- 
ceedings. During  this  period,  Translinear 
was  assured  several  times  by  ministerial 
level  ofiBcials  that  its  legal  rights  on  the 
island  would  be  fully  protected.  For  3 
years,  Translinear  waited  patiently  to  get 
on  with  its  project,  cooperating  fully 
with  the  Haitian  Government  despite  the 
considerable  delays. 

Finally,  Translinear  was  approached 
by  persons  who  were  believed  to  be  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  of  Haiti  de- 
manding that  Translinear  make  cash 
payments  of  $500,000  and,  in  addition, 
transfer  half  of  its  stock  to  certain  un- 
named individuals. 

Translinear  rejected  this  demand  and 
refused  to  make  the  pajrment.  Subse- 
quently, a  second  extortion  attempt  was 
made  and  was  again  rejected.  As  a  result, 
Translinear  has  lost  its  contract  as  well 
as  several  million  dollars  it  has  invested 
in  this  project.  The  Haitian  Government 
has  denied  all  allegations  of  extortion 
attempts  even  though  there  has  been  no 
formal  investigation  of  the  charges. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  commend  Translinear  for  refusing 
to  bow  to  demands  for  illegal  payoffs  in 
order  to  protect  its  investments  on  lie 
de  la  Tortue  and  I  recommend  Trans- 
linear as  an  example  to  other  firms  fac- 
ing similar  extortion  attempts.  I  urge 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  Translinear  in  its  efforts 
to  reach  a  suitable  accommodation  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti  in  this  matter. 


SULFATES 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  published  s  series 
of  articles  on  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  research  programs.  One  of  these 
articles  focused  on  the  validity  of  the 
conclusions  of  that  aspect  of  EPA's  sul- 
fur oxides  effects  research  which  relates 
to  "sulfates,"  a  byproduct  of  sulfur  oxides 
emissions  generally  produced  as  a  result 
of  chonical  transformation  In  the 
atmosphere. 

Specifically  the  article  charges  that 
data  from  the  community  health 
environmental  surveillance  system — 
CHESS — were  deliberately  distorted  by 
EPA  scientists  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  sulfates  present  a  serious  threat  to 
public  health. 

I  would  ordinarily  not  cconment  on 
these  kinds  of  allegations.  However,  as  a 
result  of  these  unsubstantiated  all^a- 
tions  there  have  been  inferences  in  the 
media  and  in  statements  by  Members  of 
Congress  that  EPA's  entire  sulfur  oxide 
regulatory  program  is  predicated  on 
faulty  research;  and  that  emission  con- 
trols for  this  pollutant  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  the  reductions  actually  needed  to 
protect  public  health  and  welfare;  and 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  current 
EPA  policy  to  prevent  significant  dete- 
rioration of  clean  air.  None  of  this  it  true. 

Concurrently  some  special  interests 
have  grasped  the  CHESS  controversy  as 
a  means  of  discrediting  the  pending  clean 
air  amendments  which  the  Senate  will 
consider  after  the  Easter  recess.  None  of 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  is  In  anyway  based  on 
the  CHESS  studies. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  the 
exact  relationship  between  EPA's  current 
sulfur  oxides  regulatory  effort  and  the 
CHESS  studies. 

CHESS  is  a  national  program  of  stand- 
ardized epidemiologic  studies  designed  to 
measure  simultaneously  ambient  air 
quality  and  possible  effects  on  health  in 
communities  which  have  different  air 
quality  levels.  The  purpose  of  the  CHESS 
program  is  to  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  existing  air  quality  standards,  to 
obtain  health  data  for  new  standards 
that  might  be  required,  and  to  document 
any  direct  health  benefits  resulting  from 
a  reduction  in  air  pollutants.  The  CHESS 
studies  have  been  characterized  as  the 
best  of  their  kind  In  the  world  and  the 
most  reliable  epidemiological  studies  ever 
carried  out. 

Administrator  Russell  Train  has  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  such  a  clarifica- 
tion in  his  statement  to  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cbmmerce  Committee 
and  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee on  April  9,  1976.  I  recommend  It 
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to  all  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  of  Honorable  Rtjssell  E.  Train, 
Administeator,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agenct 

Oood  afternoon.  Chairman  Rogers  and 
Chairman  Brown  and  Members  of  both  Com- 
mittees, I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Community  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Surveillance  System  (CHESS)  to  the 
air  poUutlon  control  program  conducted  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  am  aware  that  a  distinguished  group  of 
witnesses,  both  within  and  outside  of  EPA, 
have  preceded  my  appearance  before  your 
Committees  today  to  discuss  the  procedure 
and  findings  of  the  CHESS  study.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
believe  the  CHESS  study  represents  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  understanding  the  rela- 
tionships between  ambient  pollutant  con- 
centrations and  adverse  health  effects.  More- 
over, I  deplore  the  recent  attacks  upon  the 
scientific  integrity  of  Dr.  John  F.  Flnklea, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  CHESS  study,  who 
has  been  the  target  of  attack  In  recent  news- 
paper articles  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
CHESS  data  and  results  have  been  made 
avaUable  to  over  100  expert  reviewers. 

Other  studies  and  reviews  have  confirmed 
the  concern  over  sulfates  raised  by  the 
CHESS  studies.  For  instance.  Dr.  David  P. 
Rail,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  and  a  wit- 
ness here  today,  stated  that  his  scientific 
study  group  found  after  reviewing  the  pro- 
fessional literature  and  holding  extensive 
discussions  "that  there  was  no  basis  for  re- 
laxing sulfur  oxide  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards."  Similar  confirmatory 
statements  are  found  in  the  March  13,  1975, 
report  of  the  EPA  Science  Advisory  Board 
chaired  by  Dr.  Norton  Nelson. 

I  view  this  entire  matter  with  great  con- 
cern. An  allegation  of  scientific  dishonesty 
or  bias  Is  a  serious  charge  which  must  be 
quickly  investigated  since  it  not  only  dam- 
ages the  reputation  of  the  challenged  study, 
but  It  also  Impugns  the  integrity  of  the  en- 
tire EPA  research  program  and  regulatory 
actions.  Last  week  Dr.  John  Buckley,  a  re- 
tired senior  EPA  official  who  is  presently  an 
EPA  consultant.  Dr.  Roger  McCleUan  of  the 
Lovelace  Foundation,  and  Dr.  David  Jack- 
son of  Case  Western  University,  visited  the 
EPA  research  facility  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  North  Carolina  to  Interview  those  EPA 
scientists  who  were  directly  Involved  In  the 
CHESS  study  and  In  the  preparation  of  the 
report  "Health  Consequences  of  Sulfur  Ox- 
ides." These  discussions  focused  on  the  alle- 
gations made  In  the  published  newspaper 
articles  and  the  quoted  statements  attribut- 
ed to  EPA  employees.  Dr.  Buckley  will  discuss 
the  findings  of  his  group  In  detail  following 
my  testimony.  In  addition,  we  are  exploring 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
others,  the  possibility  of  selecting  a  quali- 
fied, neutral  group  of  scientists  who  wUl  be- 
come famUlar  with  the  basic  CHESS  data. 
The  group  may  then  serve  as  Independent 
reviewers  of  past  and  future  analyses  of  the 
CHESS  data. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  address  another 
concern  raised  by  the  charges  made  against 
the  CHESS  program:  that  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  CHESS  study  and  EPA's 
Sulfur  Oxide  Regulatory  Program.  The  recent 
Los  Angeles  Times  articles  have  alleged  that 
EPA's  current  regulatory  program  for  sulfur 
oxides  relied  heavily  upon  the  results  of  our 
CHESS  studies.  These  accounts  suggest  that 
EPA  has  used  these  studies  as  the  major  basis 


for  Imposing  a  multl-bllllon  doUar  emissions 
control  strategy  upon  the  nation's  utUlty  In- 
dustry. Both  of  these  assertions  are  untrue. 
They  misinterpret  the  role  of  the  CHESS 
studies  In  the  EPA  siUfur  oxides  regulatory 
program.  The  truth  Is  that  the  direction  of 
this  Important  program  was  determined  by 
scientific  Information  in  existence  before  the 
CHESS  studies  were  Initiated.  Thus,  even  If 
one  were  to  assume  the  worst  about  CHESS, 
which  I  do  not,  this  would  In  no  way  caU 
into  question  the  Agency's  siilfur  oxides  reg- 
ulatory program. 

EPA's  current  regulatory  program  for  sul- 
fur oxides  utilizes  two  of  the  major  options 
available  under  the  Clean  Air  Act:  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS) 
and  New  Source  Performance  Standards 
(NSPS).  NAAQS  may  be  established  for  any 
air  pollutant  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
EPA  Administrator,  "has  an  adverse  effect 
on  public  health  and  welfare."  and  results 
from  emissions  from  "numerous  or  diverse 
mobile  or  stationary  sources."  Primary 
standards  are  set  to  protect  pubUc  health 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  Second- 
ary standards  are  designed  to  prevent  known 
or  anticipated  adverse  welfare  effects. 

On  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
the  national  ambient  standard  for  sulfur 
dioxide,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  information  on  the  health  and 
welfare  effects  of  siilfur  oxides  was  reviewed 
in  the  1869  document.  Air  Quality  Criteria 
for  Sulfur  Oxides.  This  data,  from  as  far 
back  as  1939,  suggested  that  a  wide  range 
of  adverse  health  effects  were  related  to 
atmospheric  sulfur  oxides.  Even  In  1960  the 
accumulated  data  Indicated  that  fine  par- 
ticulate sulfuric  acid,  certain  sxilfates,  and 
combinations  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  particu- 
lates had  potent  effects.  Based  upon  this 
information  compiled  In  the  criteria  docu- 
ment, the  primary  national  ambient  air 
quaUty  standards  for  stOfur  dioxide  were 
established.  These  health -related  standards, 
and  also  the  welfare-related  or  secondary 
standards,  were  set  before  the  CHESS 
studies  were  even  commenced.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  structure  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
States  submitted  implementation  plans 
which  Included  meastires  designed  to  ensure 
attainment  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
standards.  It  is  evident  that  the  emission 
limits  contained  in  currently  applicable 
State  Implementation  plans  are  based  upon 
the  national  standards  and  not  the  findings 
of  CHESS. 

Next,  New  Source  Performance  Standards, 
the  second  major  component  of  EPA's  sul- 
fur oxide  regulatory  program,  are  established 
for  new  or  modified  sources  tbaX  may  "con- 
tribute significantly  to  air  pollution  which 
causes  or  contributes  to  the  end angerment 
of  pubUc  health  or  welfare."  The  emission 
standard  m\ist  reflect  the  best  degree  of 
available  control  technology,  considering 
cost,  that  the  Administrator  believes  has 
been  adequately  demonstrated. 

As  a  NAAQS  pollutant,  sulfur  dioxide  meets 
the  NSPS  criteria.  To  date,  NSPS  for  sulfur 
dioxide  emitters  exist  for  large  steam  gen- 
erating plants  and  sulfuric  add  plants,  both 
established  in  1971.  The  current  sulfur  di- 
oxide NSPS  affecting  power  plants  can  be 
met  by  obtaining  suitable  low  sulfTir  fuels 
where  available  or  by  stack  gas  scrubbing. 
The  sulfur  dioxide  criteria  document  pro- 
vides the  health  basis  for  these  standards, 
and  existing  technology  determines  the 
actual  emission  limit.  Again,  the  existence 
of  CHESS  does  not  affect  this  program.  From 
the  preceding  discussion  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  the  two  major  components  of 
EPA's  sulfur  oxide  control  strategy  do  not 
gain  their  Impetus  from  the  findings  of  the 
CHESS  studies.  At  this  point,  It  is  Important 
to  examine  several  of  EPA's  air  pollution  con- 
trol  policies  to  determine  whether  the  CHESS 
program  has  affected  their  direction. 


The  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  by  tike 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974  (ESECA).  Under  new  sec- 
tion 119(d),  a  federally  ordered  conversion 
of  a  fuel  burning  stationary  source  from 
gas  or  oil  to  coal  may  be  suspended  If  re- 
sultant emissions  of  a  non-regulated  pol- 
lutant "wlU  result  In  an  increase  which  causes 
(or  materially  contributes  to)  a  signl&oant 
risk  to  health  . . ."  This  provision  could  E4>ply 
to  sulfates  since  they  constitute  a  non-  - 
criteria  poUutant.  The  Agency  prepared  a 
proposal  to  implement  the  "significant  risk" 
provision  concerning  sulfates  based  on  ttae 
Agency's  1975  Position  Paper  on  Regulation 
of  Atmospheric  Sulfates  (which  I  offer  for 
the  record)  which  Included  a  discussion  of 
the  CHESS  results  as  well  as  results  and 
recommendations  of  a  number  of  other 
studies  on  sulfates.  Among  these  were  a 
March  1975  National  Academy  ot  Sciences 
report  and  a  concurrent  report  of  the  EPA 
Science  Advisory  Board  (SAB),  which  ex- 
pressed concerns  over  the  risks  from  in- 
creased emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulates. At  this  time  the  significant  risk 
proposal  is  still  in  draft  form.  It  Is  clear 
that  in  this  area  of  EPA  policy,  the  CHESS 
results  have  su^Mrted,  but  not  determined. 
Agency  actions. 

Belated  to  all  of  the  preceding  standards 
and  proposals  Is  the  EPA  policy  against  the 
use,  in  most  situations,  of  atmospheric  dis- 
persion techniques  as  a  permissible  control 
strategy.  These  techniques  Include  the  use  of 
tall  stacks  and  intermittent  or  supplemen- 
tary control  strategies.  The  Agency  position 
on  the  use  of  these  methods  is  based  up<Hi 
the  language  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  Inter- 
nreted  by  the  Federal  courts.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  studies,  the  Agency  has  cltad  the 
preliminary  CHESS  results  to  support  Its 
concern  about  the  use  of  dispersion  tech- 
niques of  tall  stacks  and  Intermittent  or 
supplemental  control  systems  in  place  of  per- 
manent or  continuous  controls.  Although  re- 
inforced by  the  CHESS  results,  EPA's  posi- 
tions on  taU  stacks  and  ICS  are  founded 
upon  a  pre-existing  and  longstanding  oppo- 
sition to  an  Increase  of  the  total  atmospheric 
burden  of  sulfur  oxides.  Prior  to  EPA's  crea- 
tion. Federal  officials  had  argued  that  disper- 
sion methods  of  air  poUutlon  control  would 
not  guarantee  that  air  quality  goals  would 
be  met  at  the  ground  level.  The  former  Na- 
tional Air  PoUutlon  Control  Administration 
(NAPCA)  consistently  opposed  the  use  of  taU 
stacks  as  the  primary  means  of  sulfur  dioxide 
control  because  of  their  effects  on  the  forma- 
tion and  dispersion  of  fine  particulate  add 
sulfates,  visibility  conditions,  the  health  of 
exposed  populations,  and  the  acidity  of  rain- 
fall. Information  collected  since  1970  has  re- 
affirmed these  NAPCA  assessments.  Thus, 
even  without  the  CHESS  studies,  ample  evi- 
dence exists  to  support  concerns  over  total 
atmospheric  stUfur  loading  and  the  use  of 
taU  stacks. 

In  the  area  of  ICS,  we  have  determined 
that  such  methods  are  inherently  unreliable 
and  dlfflcxUt  to  enforce.  EPA's  view  has  been 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Technical  Advisory  Board  which  has  found 
in  its  1975  Report  on  Sulfur  Oxide  Control 
Technology  that  intermittent  control  sjrs- 
tems  create  administrative  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  could  prevent  effective  en- 
forcement. The  report  also  states  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  costs  of  such  a 
system  would  approach  that  of  continuous 
emission  control  measures.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  also  supported  the 
EPA  position.  It  is  apparent  that  EPA's  policy 
concerning  ICS  Is  based  upon  pre-existing 
factors  unrelated  to  the  CHESS  studies.  Fur- 
thermore, our  approach  has  received  exten- 
sive favorable  review  from  a  number  of  Inde- 
pendent scientific  groups,  in  addition  to  legal 
approval  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Finally,  the  EPA  regulatory  program  for 
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the  prevention  of  slgnlf  cant  deterioration 
of  clean  air,  based  upon  ,  udlclal  Interpreta- 
tion of  tbe  Clean  Air  Ac  t.  relates  solely  to 
existing  national  air  qua  ity  standards  and 
Is  not  premised  upon  tbe  CHESS  studies. 
In  s\unniar7,  EPA's  sull  iir  oxide  regrulatory 


program  Is  based  on  a 

BPA's  Position  Paper  on 

Atmospheric    Sulfates   enlphaslzes    tbe   fact 

that  the  overall  Agency  o  >ncern  over  atmos 
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)  lumber  of  factors. 
the  Regulation  of 


upon  a  variety  of 


studies  and  study  critiques,  of  which  CHESS 
Is  only  one  among  many.  |  The  need  for  con- 
trolling sxilfur  oxides  has  been  reaffirmed  by 
recent  independent  scientific  reviews.  We  be- 
lieve that  an  adequate  range  of  control  tech- 
niques are  presently  available  to  achieve  the 
goals  for  the  control  of  si^fur  oxides  without 
excessive  costs  or  undue'  Qelay.  0\ir  current 
program  la  both  sclentlflcftUy  valid  and  tech- 
nologically and  economic&Uy  achievable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  condludes  my  prepared 
statement.  I  will  now  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  any  questions  that  yoii  or  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  may  ha^e. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Hresldent,  on  the 
question  of  the  relatflanship  of  these 
studies  or  any  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  to  the  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  report  on  thatjbill.  The  Senate 
proposal  Is  intended  to  provide  protec- 
tion of  air  quality  in  lireas  with  clean 
air  to  assure  that  air  qii 
areas  does  not  deteriore 
tn  most  of  America's 
ters;  and  to  regulate  n^w  major  sources 
of  pollution  effectively  fa  clean  air  areas 
in  order  to  maintain  a  margin  of  safety — 
an  air  quality  reserve — ior  future  growth 
and  development. 

Mr.  President,  there  pay  be  a  health 
basis  for  prevention  of  significant  deteri- 
oration. There  may  be  data  In  the 
CHESS  studies  to  suppdrt  such  a  conclu- 
sion. And,  the  Subcommittee  on  Envir- 
onmental Pollution  will  lexamine  that  in- 
formation on  an  ongoing  basis.  However, 
these  data  and  these  fctudles  were  not 
before  the  committee  enuring  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  amendments.  To  my 
knowledge  members  o(  the  committee 
were  unaware  of  the  st 
elusions  associated  ther^ 

Our  purpose  in  thes^ 
to  provide  legislative 
basic  purpose  of  the 


^ality  in  clean  air 

to  levels  found 

Jor  urban  cen- 


^dies  or  any  con- 
ith. 

amendments  is 
idance  to  the 

Ban  Air  Act — the 


purpose  of  protecting  atid  enhancing  air 
quality.  I  would  hop*  my  colleagues 
would  study  the  comm  ttee  proposal  In 
this  perspective  and  n(  t  be  diverted  by 
phony  and  irrelevant  is  sues. 


THE  roiTAROD 
TRAIL   OP 


(JOLD  RUSH 
/LASKA 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr, 
pleased    to    cosponsor 
would  establish  the 
Trail  of  Alaska  as  the 
toric  trail. 

The  National  Trails 
rected  the  Secretary 
study  gold  rush  trails  ii  i 
mine  their  suitability  fqr 
system.  Among  those 
Iditarod  Trail. 

The  Iditarod  Trail 
at  the  ice-free  port  of 
Kenal  Peninsula,  throi^gh 
Moimtalns.  across  the 
ley,  through  the  massive 


President,  I  am 

S.    3287,    which 

Iditarod  Gold  Rush 

1  irst  national  hls- 


ran 


System  Act  di- 
the  Interior  to 

Alaska  to  deter- 

Inclusion  in  the 

studied  was  the 


from  tidewater 

Reward,  across  the 

the  Chugach 

$usitna  River  Val- 

Alaska  range, 


across  the  Kuskokwlm  and  Innoko  River 
coimtry  to  the  Yukon  River,  down  the 
Unalakleet  River  to  the  coast  of  Norton 
Sound,  then  across  the  Sound  to  Nome. 

Although  the  l^e  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Iditarod  Trail,  only  a  part  of  it 
served  the  Iditarod  goldflelds.  The  pro- 
posed national  historic  trail  incorporates 
trails  which  served  several  gold  strikes 
In  various  parts  of  my  State  at  different 
times. 

The  trail  we  seek  to  have  protected  In- 
cludes the  routes  followed  by  the  early 
Alaskan  gold  seekers  In  the  Hope  and 
Sunrise  areas  in  1888.  Another  large  in- 
flux of  people  came  from  the  Klondike 
Stampede  in  1898  and  the  trail  served 
them  for  year-round  transportation  of 
mail,  supplies,  and  travelers.  In  1907  and 
1908,  gold  discoveries  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  occurred  and  W.  L.  Gtoodwin  of 
the  Alaska  Road  Commission  surveyed  a 
wmter  trail  from  Seward  to  Nome  along 
then  existing  trails.  The  last  major  gold 
rush  in  the  United  States  occurred  along 
this  trail  following  the  discovery  of  gold 
near  the  Iditarod  River.  This  strike 
prompted  the  Alaska  Road  Commission 
to  permanently  mark  and  clear  the  trail 
Goodwin  explored  in  1910.  That  trail  is 
a  major  part  of  the  route  that  this  bill 
would  protect.  The  trail  even  has  a  his- 
toric value  predating  the  gold  rush  era 
of  Alaska  since  portions  served  prehis- 
toric Native  dog  mushers. 

This  trail,  because  of  its  great  length, 
is  as  varied  as  my  great  State.  It  crosses 
mountainous  scenery,  flat  timdra,  river 
ice,  and  even  glaciers  in  parts.  It  crosses 
a  variety  of  climate  zones  and  the  hab- 
itat of  a  wide  variety  of  Alaska's  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Yet  most  of  the  land  is  in  pub- 
lic ownership.  The  State  of  Alaska  owns 
the  land  from  Girdwood  to  the  Alaska 
Range,  but  the  remainder  is  In  Federal 
ownership.  That  situation  will  change  as 
the  Statehood  and  Al£iska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Acts  are  implemented.  But 
even  then  only  300  miles  or  so  will  be  In 
private  ownership. 

The  trail  serves  many  Alaskans.  Parts 
of  the  route  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula- 
Chugach  Mountain  area  are  maintained 
as  recreational  trails.  These  trails  have 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  use  and 
the  number  of  people  who  enjoy  them  is 
expected  to  continue  to  grow.  F\irther 
north  the  route  still  serves  as  a  winter 
trail,  providing  basic  transportation  to 
the  residents  of  that  region.  Large  parts 
of  the  historic  route  are  used  for  the  an- 
nual Iditarod  Trail  Dog  Sled  Race.  This 
event  captures  the  attention  and  imag- 
ination of  people  everywhere  for  2  weeks 
each  winter  as  40  mushers  and  400  dogs 
race  over  1,000  miles  across  Alaska. 

So  this  trail  is  not  only  of  national 
historic  significance,  it  also  is  of  major 
recreational  importance. 

The  measure  I  am  supporting  would 
amend  the  Scenic  Trails  Act  to  provide 
for  a  historic  trails  category  and  liiat  the 
Iditarod  Trail  would  be  such  a  trail.  The 
law  as  presently  written  does  not  provide 
for  any  designation  or  protection  of  his- 
toric trails.  The  Oregon  Trail,  Santa  Pe 
Trails,  and  others  of  critical  importance 
do  not  fit  the  criteria  for  a  national 
scenic  or  recreational  trail.  Therefore,  a 


new  category  of  historic  trails  Is  needed 
to  protect  those  trails  which  although  not 
available  for  intensive  recreation  are  still 
vital  parts  of  America's  past.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  historic  trail,  the  route  must 
be  established  by  historical  use  and  sig- 
nificant because  of  such  use,  must  have 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  broad  pat- 
terns of  culture,  and  must  offer  signifi- 
cant potential  for  recreational  use  as  a 
trail  or  at  historic  sites.  The  Iditarod 
Trail,  representing  a  major  transporta- 
tion route  for  the  last  great  American 
gold  rush.  Is  emlnraitly  suitable  for  such 
designation. 

Under  this  bill  the  trail  administra- 
tion would  be  coordinated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  actual  manage- 
ment done  by  local  landowners.  Historic 
areas  near  population  centers  would  be 
marked,  small  parts  of  the  route  would 
be  acquired  by  purchase,  portions  of  the 
trail  would  be  studied  for  suitability  as 
recreational  trails,  and  historic  struc- 
tures could  be  protected.  ITie  bill  also 
proposes  that  water  bodies  and  roads  be 
included  in  the  trail,  that  off-the-road 
vehicle  use  be  permitted  to  continue,  and 
that  the  trail  right-Oi-way  across  Fed- 
eral Ismds  could  be  used  for  future  sur- 
face transportation. 

I  think  this  measure  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  Important  historic 
and  recreational  values  of  this  trail  and 
protect  the  national  resources  involved. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  on  this 
measure. 


ANTHONY  B.  AKERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  mourn  the 
sudden  death  in  Wrightsville  Beach, 
N.C.,  on  April  1,  of  Anthony  B.  Akers.  a 
fine  public  servant  In  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

When  our  Nation  was  faring  poorly  In 
the  early  days  of  World  War  n,  when  our 
victories  were  few  and  far  between,  there 

^.,;,^,were  some  great  acts  of  courage  carried 
oul^In-4lie  Pacific  by  the  skippers  and 

■  crews  of  PT  boats  under  the  leadership 
of  then  Lt.  John  D.  Bulkeley,  now  Rear 
Adm.  John  D.  Bulkeley.  Some  may  recall 
the  book  by  William  L.  White,  entitled 
"They  Were  Expendable."  describing  the 
heroic  feat  of  what  these  young  PT  boat 
skippers  did  In  the  Pacific  war  zone.  In- 
cluding getting  General  MacArthur  out 
from  the  Philippines. 

Few  of  those  heroes  remain  alive.  And 
one  of  them  who  distinguished  himself 
then  and  in  later  life  as  a  pubUc  servant 
was  Anthony  Akers.  Married  to  the 
daughter  of  John  Russell  Pope,  the 
architect  who  did  so  much  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  our  Capital  City  of  Wash- 
ington, he  went  to  Columbia  Law  School 
and  then  came  to  the  Hill  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Congressman  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  From  there  he  became 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Then  after  running  for  Congress  three 
times  and  a  stint  In  New  York  State  gov- 
ernment, he  was  appointed  by  his  old 
friend  and  former  fellow  PT  boat  skip- 
per. President  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  Am- 
bassador to  New  Zealand. 

Tony  Akers  was  a  man  known,  ad- 
mired, and  loved  by  all  of  us  who  worked 
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with  him  or  knew  him  or  counted  them- 
selves among  his  friends.  He  contributed 
immeasurably  of  himself  to  whatever  he 
undertook  and  he  always  believed  that 
government  and  public  service  were  tbe 
noblest  of  occupations. 

The  Navy  did  not  forget  one  of  its 
heroes  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  took 
part  In  both  the  funeral  service  at  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  New  York  City,  and  at 
the  burial  at  Berkeley  Memorial  Chapel. 
Middletown.  R  J. 

My  wife  and  I  and  all  of  us  who  loved 
Tony  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  be- 
loved widow,  Jane,  and  their  daughters, 
Andra  and  Ellery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  obituary  notices 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Star  of  April  2,  1976, 
and  the  Washington  Post  of  April  3, 1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
notices  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  2, 1976] 
AMTHOirr  B.  Aszaa,  Bam  rem  Conoeess 

Anthony  B.  Akers,  who  was  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand  from  1961 
to  1963  and  three  times  lost  battles  for  a 
seat  m  Congress  representing  the  fashionable 
East  Side  17th  District  in  New  York,  died, 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack,  yesterday  In 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.  He  was  61  years  old 
and  lived  In  Palm  Eeach,  Fla. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  Akers,  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  Navy,  was  a  mo- 
tor torpedo  boat  commander,  one  of  four 
naval  officers  who  were  the  heroes  of  W.  L. 
White's  "They  Were  Exi>endable." 

Mr.  Akers  ran  for  Congress  In  1954,  1956 
and  1958.  He  was  defeated  the  first  two  times 
by  Frederic  R.  Coudert  Jr.,  then  by  John 
V.  Lindsay. 

He  very  nearly  won  In  1954.  Mr.  Coudert 
beating  him  by  a  scant  316  votes. 

Tall,  affable,  baldlsh  with  a  voice  that 
held  a  trace  of  Texas — he  was  bom  near  San 
Antonio,  the  seventh  of  13  children,  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Texas — ^Mr.  Akers 
was  rejected  by  all  three  services  for  being 
too  tall  at  6  feet  4  Inches. 

He  finally  managed  to  enlist  In  the  Navy 
In  Jtine  1940,  weU  before  this  country  en- 
tered the  war. 

He  took  part  In  the  evacuation  of  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  from  Cor- 
regldor  to  Aiistralla  and  received  the  Silver 
Star  and  two  Presidential  citations. 

Mr.  Akers,  who  earned  a  degree  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School,  was  admitted 
to  practice  In  New  York  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
from  1951  to  1953.  during  tbe  Korean  War. 

In  1955,  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harrlman  ap- 
pointed blm  director  of  the  New  York  City 
office  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  post  he  held  vmtU  1958. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Akers  served  as  executive 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Citizens  for  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency,  respectively.  The  following 
year.  President  Kennedy  named  him  Ambas- 
sador to  New  Zealand. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Akers  had  been  coun- 
sel to  the  firm  of  CabeU,  Martin,  Hammer  & 
Qallo  In  New  York  and  president  of  the 
Landfall  Development  Company  In  Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Jane  Pope, 
and  two  daughters,  Andra  Frazler  and  Ellery 
Jane  Akers. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  conducted  Mon- 
day at  11  AJiI.  at  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  at  53rd  Street. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  2,  1976] 
Amthont  B.  AKnts 

Anthony  Boyce  Akers,  61,  a  war  hero, 
former  ambassador  to  New  Zealand  and  dep- 
uty undersecretary  of  the  Air  Force,  died 
yesterday  In  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.  He  Uved 
In  Wilmington,  N.C,  where  he  was  president 
of  the  Landf aU  Development  Co. 

Akers  was  one  of  the  four  heroes  of  Wil- 
liam L.  White's  "They  Were  Expendable,"  a 
book  about  PT  action  In  the  Pacific  theater 
during  World  War  II.  Akers  rescued  Presi- 
dent Manuel  Quezon  at  Manila  Bay  and  took 
him  to  Mindanao  In  his  PT  boat  and  aided 
In  the  epic  delivery  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  from  Corre^or  to  a  nylng  Fortress 
rendezvotis  on  Mindanao.  He  also  was  cred- 
ited with  sinking  a  10,000-ton  Japanese 
tanker  and  with  shooting  down  a  Japanese 
dive  bomber  when  Cavlte  first  was  bombed. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1976] 

A.  B.  Akzbs,  Ex-Ambassadob  to 

New  Zealand 

Anthony  B.  Akeis.  61,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  New  Zealand  and  a  Navy  hero  of 
World  War  II,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Thurs- 
day In  Wrights vUle  Beach,  N.C. 

He  was  stricken  In  a  motel,  where  he  main- 
tained headquarters  In  connection  with  tbe 
operation  of  tbe  LandfaU  Devtilopment  Co. 
In  nearby  Wilmington,  N.C. 

In  recent  yeaxs  he  had  been  president  of 
the  company  as  well  as  counsel  to  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  CabeU,  Martin,  Hammer  and 
GaUow.  He  Uved  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Akers  served  as  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand  In  1961-63.  He  had  been  ezecuUve 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Citizens  for  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson In  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  a  lieutenant 
commander  In  the  U.S.  Navy  Besores  In  the 
Pacific.  He  was  a  commanding  officer  In  one 
of  tbe  FT  boats  that  helped  evacuate  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  famUy  and  staff 
from  Corregldor  when  the  Japcmese  attacked 
tbe  Philippines. 

Tbe  boats  were  Immortalized  In  W.  L. 
White's  wartime  book,  "They  Were  Expend- 
able." Mr.  Akers  received  two  Silver  Stars 
and  several  presidential  citations  for  gal- 
lantry In  action. 

Dtulng  the  Korean  conflict,  Mr.  Akers 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

He  ran  three  times  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  tbe  U.S.  Congress  from  tbe  17th 
congressional  district  of  New  York,  known 
as  the  Silk  Stocking  District. 

He  was  defeated  In  the  1954  and  1956  races 
by  Frederic  Coudert  and  lost  the  1958  race 
to  John  V.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Ak»s  was  born  In  Charlotte.  Tex.,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  Colimibla 
University.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  New  York  and  District  of  Columbia 
Bars  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  practicing  law  In  New  York, 
he  had  served  as  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Commerce  for  New 
York  City  In  1955-58  and  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Community  Mental  Health 
Board  m  1957-58. 

Mr.  Akers  belonged  to  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations Including  the  CouncU  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  PoUcy  Association  and 
the  Federal  City  Club  here. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jane  Pope  Akers 
of  the  home,  "Solana"  in  Palm  Beach,  and 
two  daughters,  Andra  Frazler  and  EUery  Jane 
Akers. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P3I. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1  pjn.  today. 


Tlxe  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  12 :  40 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  ^R^en 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  STom:) . 


CONCTjUSION  of  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3201.  which  the  cleric 
will  state. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fcdlows: 

A  bm  (S.  3201)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  to 
Increase  the  anttrecesslonary  effectlvenees  of 
tbe  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  thebilL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  consid- 
eration of  and  voting  on  S.  3201,  the  fol- 
lowing additional  staff  members  of  the 
Ctunmlttee  on  Public  Works  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor:  Sally  Walker. 
James  Range,  Lee  Rawls,  and  John 
Freshman.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
IV3RO) .  TK^thout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absoice  of  a  quonm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clok 
will  call  ttie  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th&t  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA-  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  we  laid  this  bill  before  the 
Senate,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Worics  Committee.  Including  the 
chairman  of  the  full  oumnlttee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
submitted  written  statements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings. These  statements  were  explan- 
atory of  the  action  taken  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
many  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the 
unemployment  situation  in  this  country 
and  calling  for  utilization  of  public 
works  projects  to  alleviate  such  c<mdi- 
tlons. 

Today,  we  expect  s(»ne  amendments  to 
the  committee  version  as  reported  to  the 
Senate.  These  amendments  will  no  doubt 
increase  by  a  tremendous  amount  the 
authorization  contained  In  this  bOl. 

I  want  to  onphasize  again  that  when 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  I  chair,  considered  this  leg- 
islation, we  were  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fedlng  by  the  administration  with  re- 
sp«t  to  any  extended  public  works  pro- 
gram and  we  tried  to  tune  in  on  the 
llmltetioiis  that  they  had  in  mind  and 
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but  also  a  con- 
]s  In  accord  with 


the  difference  be- 
bill  as  reported  to 


which  might  be  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

So  we,  after  very  liiature  deliberation 
on  the  i>art  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Developmei  it  and  the  full  Pub 
lie  Works  Committee  brought  a  bill  out 
which  I  think  repre^nts  a  good  con- 
sensus not  only  on  th^  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee, 
sensus  which  I  thinl^ 
the  expectations  of  tte  administration'.- 
people  who  have  bee^  dealing  with  this 
program. 

I  again  emphasize 
tween  the  committee 
the  Senate  and  the.  till  which  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Housi,  and  also  another 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

S.  3201  carries  a  lii  litation  in  the  au- 
thorization of  $1.1  blUon  according  to 
CBO  estimates.  This  is  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  the  unempl  jyment  rate  today 
will  be  continued  am  not  increase  to  9 
percent  unemployme  it.  If  the  Nation 
were  at  a  9  percent  i  nemployment  rate 
today,  this  bill  would  ;hen  authorize  $2.5 
billion.  But  we  all  kiiow  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  unemployment  wUl  reach  at 
a  9  percent  level  in  th  e  coming  months. 

For  accelerated  puollc  works  we  have 
in  S.  3201  $735  millicn.  The  job  oppor- 
tunities program,  title  10,  $220  million. 
For  EDA  business  loins  and  4  percent 
interest  subsidies,  $12  j  million.  We  have 
a  new  feature  in  th;  s  bill.  In  order  to 
protect  those  States  which  were  being 
shortchanged  in  the  itllocation  of  fimd- 
ing  under  the  waste  treatment  program, 
we  have  a  new  f eatur ;  in  this  bill  which 
ups  their  entitlement  from  a  low  figure 
to  a  minimum  of  $7  million.  Only  three 
States  fall  into  this   category. 

The  countercyclical  aid  which  was 
added  on  by  the  Seni  ite  to  the  bill  that 
was  vetoed  by  the  Pr<  sident  was  consid- 
ered in  the  committee  and,  Jjy  agreement, 
it  was  not  included  in  he  bill. 

Of  course,  I  have  aeen  told  that  an 
amendment  will  be  of  ered  to  this  bill  to 
include  some  feature ;  of  the  counter- 
cyclical amendment  v  hich  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  vetoed  )ill  by  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Sen  ite. 

Then  there  is  also.  ;  imderstand,  to  be 
an  attempt  to  amend  he  bill  by  Senators 
NtTNN  and  Talmadge.  rhey  are  again  of- 
fering the  Nunn-Taliriadge  amendment 
dealing  with  waste  trijatment  funds  and 
a  new  authorization  -ather  than  a  new 
reallocation  of  the  existing  funds  pur- 
suant to  the  existing  s  uthorization. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  not  expecting 
other  amendments.  E  owever,  some  may 
be  offered. 

With  this  explanat  on,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  are  today  r  ;ady  to  receive  any 
amendments  to  the  b  11,  if  any  are  to  bie 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  such 
amendments  and  In  t  ae  hope  that  those 
who  had  intended  to  sffer  them  may  be 
called  upon  to  come  o  the  floor,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  t  lat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re  iclnded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set of  debate  may  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  special  respects  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
McClure)  for  their  excellent  work  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  in  its  present  form. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  we  dealt 
with  this  measure  last  year  when  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1975— S.  1587.  The  bill  was 
amended  significantly  in  the  Senate  by 
the  addition  of  the  so-called  countercy- 
clical program  and  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
amendment  which  dealt  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  under  the  waste  water 
treatment  construction  program. 

The  bill,  after  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  conference  amounted  to  a  $6.1 
billion  proposal.  The  President  vetoed  it. 
In  the  veto  message,  the  President 
pointed  out  many  objections  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  including  the  criticism 
that  the  bill  was  the  wrong  sort  of  job 
assistance  coming  at  the  wrong  time. 
Rather  than  an  effective  tool  to  counter 
unemployment  and  economic  distress,  it 
would,  in  fact,  turn  into  a  measure  that 
might  very  well  exacerbate  the  forces  of 
inflation  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage of  creating  a  sufficient  number 
of  jobs  for  the  added  expenditures. 

I  think  the  Senate  acted  in  a  responsi- 
ble way  when  It  sustained  the  President's 
veto  on  the  same  day  that  the  House 
voted  to  override  and  to  pass  the  act,  the 
President's  objections  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  margin  in  the 
Senate  was  fairly  close.  The  veto  was 
only  upheld  by  three  votes.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  with  the  leadership 
of  the  majority,  to  simply  report  the 
same  bill  and  to  start  the  process  over 
agrain  with  the  hope  and  the  strategy 
that  some  votes  might  be  changed.  That, 
in  the  face  of  a  certain  Presidential  veto 
of  another  multibillion  dollar  bill,  the 
Senate  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
override. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  Public  Works 
Committee  did.  I  think  we  did  a  good  job. 
Senator  Randolph,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  Sena- 
tor MoNTOYA,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  chairman 
of  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, acted  in  a  very  responsible,  and 
very  caxeful  way  in  bringing  to  the 
Senate  floor  a  bill  that  I  am  pleased  to 
stand  here  and  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  represents 
a  truly  bipartisan  effort. 

I  understand  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maine  will  once  again 
offer  a  countercyclical  measure.  I  also 
understand  there  is  a  good  possibility 
tiiat  the  so-called  Talmadge-Nunn  pro- 
posal may  be  offered  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
preemptory,  but  I  would  lu-ge  that  we 
think  about  what  we  are  doing.  If  we 
plow  the  same  furrow,  by  moving  from 


a  very  good  bill — which,  by  the  way, 
would  create  approximately  125,000  jobs 
and  cost  about  $1.1  billion  instead  of  $6.1 
billion — into  another  Christmas  tree,  by 
adding  countercyclical  aid  and  Tal- 
madge-Nxmn,  I  feel  certain  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  entire  package  again. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  I  have 
made  some  effort  to  find  out  from  the 
White  House  what  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  in  that  respect.  Of  course, 
only  the  President  can  speak  for  himself. 
But  it  is  my  personal  judgment,  I  be- 
lieve on  good  representation,  that,  if 
we  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  modify 
and  amend  this  good  bill  and  to  add 
countercyclical  assistance  and  Tal- 
madge-Nunn, the  President  will,  in  fact, 
veto  it  a  second  time. 

I  very  much  do  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen. We  need  this  bill.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  economy  has  shown  marked 
improvement  since  this  bill  was  first 
passed  a  year  ago,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  leading  economic  indicators,  al- 
most without  exception,  are  favorable, 
there  are  still  severe  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment in  areas  and  there  are  sectors 
of  the  economy  whe/e  unemployment  is 
most  grievous. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  full  committee  is  designed 
to  meet  that  particular  challenge — the 
exacerbated  and  difficult  unemployment 
situations,  for  instance  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  in  particular  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  while  some  others,  as  I 
do,  may  very  well  support  a  variant  of 
general  revenue  sharing  expressed  in 
terms  of  coimtercyclical  aid — we  will  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  add  it  onto  this 
bill.  I  support  the  concept  of  counter- 
cyclical assistance  to  local  governments, 
but  let  us  bring  it  up  for  consideration 
separately  at  another  time.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  expensive  add-ons, 
expensive  amendments  that  will  almost 
certainly  produce  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  this  Chamber 
■who  share  with  me  the  feeling  that 
countercyclical  programs  are,  in  fact, 
the  wave  of  the  future  In  terms  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  and  others 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  initiative 
and  leadership  in  devising  these  pro- 
grams and  trying  to  work  out  the  imper- 
fections to  a  degree  of  that  certainly 
would  commend  them  to  our  further 
consideration  and  adoption. 

But  not  here.  Not  on  this  bill.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  primary  question 
before  us  Is  whether  we  take  a  good  bill, 
designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  unem- 
ployment in  particular  industries  and 
areas,  or  whether  we  imdertake  to  pass 
a  Christmas  tree  bill  that  wUl  almost  cer- 
tainly result  in  another  Presidential  veto. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this  bill 
as  reported  from  committee  and  resist 
all  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  during 
committee  consideration  of  the  bill,  I 
offered  a  proposal  to  accept  the  provi- 
sions and  funding  level  of  the  original 
Senate  public  works  bill  but  to  change 
the  funding  levels  of  the  various  sec- 
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tion — ^public  works,  business  loans,  and 
jobs  opportunities.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion of  my  proposal  was  $2.1  billion,  a 
full  $1  billion,  or  21  percent,  less  than 
the  public  works  section  of  tiie  confer- 
ence report. 

My  proposal  recommended  $1.5  billion 
for  public  works,  using  the  language  of 
the  original  Senate  bill  containing  the 
triggering  mechanism,  $125  million  for 
EDA's  business  loan  program  and  $500 
milUon  for  the  jobs  opportimities  pro- 
gram. My  proposal  was  the  same  level 
of  the  original  Senate  biU  with  the  mix 
between  programs  changed. 

While  the  authorization  level  of  the  bill 
finally  agreed  to  and  reported  by  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee  is  lightly  above 
the  figures  I  proposed,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  committee's  measure.  I  support 
the  bill  because  It  includes  a  triggering 
concept  and  selection  priorities  which, 
I  believe,  will  make  the  program  more 
responsive  to  the  changing  economy. 

I  believe  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
sider a  smaller,  targeted  measure  at  this 
time.  Since  the  committee  first  consid- 
ered this  program  about  a  year  ago  the 
economic  outlook  has  turned  around. 
Unemployment  is  declining,  prices  have 
dropped  and  future  prospects  are 
brighter.  A  year  ago  we  were  faced  by  a 
recession  of  imknown  depth,  with  no  end 
in  sight.  Today  we  are  faced  with  an 
improved  economy  requiring  a  more 
balanced,  restrained  approach. 

The  evidence  remains,  however,  that 
pockets  of  high  unemployment  remain. 
In  the  construction  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, unemployment  Is  running  at  well 
over  twice  the  national  average.  Pre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  April  fi,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor.  They  of- 
fered forceful  testimony  of  the  social 
costs  of  continued  imemployment — costs 
which  are  Ignored  in  the  stastic  that  are 
the  stock  and  trade  of  economists.  Un- 
employed workers  spoke  of  the  hardship 
involved  In  maintaining  their  homes  and 
families.  In  some  cases,  the  struggle 
ended  in  failure  with  broken  homes  as 
the  final  result.  I  believe  the  committee 
bill  which  carefully  targets  help  to  these 
pockets  of  unemployment,  strikes  sin  ap- 
propriate balance  between  the  need  to 
alleviate  the  social  misery  caused  by  un- 
employment and  the  need  to  keep  the  lid 
on  inflation. 

The  trigger  concept  distinguishes  this 
bill  as  a  counter-cyclical  proposal  and 
not  just  another  public  works  program 
without  regard  for  the  consequences  of 
inflation. 

The  limitation  on  funds  is  geared  to 
the  national  unemployment  rate.  At  9 
percent  imemployment  the  full  author- 
ization of  $2,375  billion  for  section  107 
and  jobs  opportimities  program  is  avail- 
able. As  unemployment  declines — one  of 
the  signs  that  the  country  is  moving  out 
of  recession — the  program  phases-out. 
It  is  estimated  that  $1.3  billion  would  be 
available  based  on  an  \mempl03Tnent 
rate  of  7.7  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1976.  The  remaining  authorization  would 
provide  standby  authority  if  unemploy- 
ment goes  up  again. 

Another  reason  I  support  the  bill  is  the 
ranking  or  priority  on  the  use  of  the 


funds.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  are  "ac- 
celerating" public  works,  but  witliout 
some  criteria  that  speed-up  projects,  this 
may  not  actually  occur.  ProvlsiODs  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  would 
lead,  I  beUeve,  to  a  real  "acceleration." 

First,  the  bill  gives  priority  to  already 
approved  public  works  projects  which 
have  already  been  approved  by  a  Federal 
agency  but  which  are  stsrmied  because  of 
the  lack  of  local  match.  These  projects 
have  met  all  the  program  requirements 
and  Federal  fimds  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated but  cannot  be  spent  because 
of  the  absence  of  local  fimds.  This  would 
cover  all  Federal  pubUc  works  programs 
including  highways,  hospitals,  water  and 
sewer  and  mass  transit. 

The  second  priority  Is  for  projects 
which  cannot  get  tinderway  because  of 
rising  costs.  These  projects  have  also 
been  processed  and  Federal  funds  com- 
mitted, but  cost  overruns  have  postponed 
their  start-up.  These  projects  are  ready 
to  go  and  can  get  imderway  quickly. 

As  I  stated  before,  economic  Indica- 
tors have  changed  significantly  since 
Congress  first  considered  this  type  of 
program  last  year  and  I  think  the  time 
for  across-the-board  temporary  jobs 
program  to  tide  us  over  the  recession  is 
past.  Employment  has  now  surpassed 
prerecession  levels,  registering  86.69  mil- 
lion people  in  March.  We  have  nearly  re- 
covered the  jobs  lost  due  to  the  recession. 
During  the  same  time,  however,  the  work 
force  has  grown  by  1.8  million  new 
workers,  resulting  in  sustained  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  Individuals  are 
looking  for  permanent,  productive  work, 
not  temporary  jobs.  As  the  worst  part 
of  the  recession  subsides.  Congress 
should  focus  Its  attention  smd  Its  efforts 
on  the  long-term  job  creating  activities 
needed  to  support  the  growing  number 
of  workers  and  the  changing  makeup  of 
the  work  force.  We  are  going  rto  have 
continued  high  levels  of  unemplosonent 
unless  we  make  the  decisions  and  take 
action  on  the  long  term  Jobs  needs  facing 
this  country. 

These  same  reports  from  the  Biireau 
of  LAbor  Statistics  indicate  that  the  un- 
employment rate  among  teenagers  is 
over  19  percent  and  at  an  even  more 
alarming  level  for  Inner  city  youth. 
While  the  programs  ia  this  bill  are  not 
directed  to  this  segment  of  the  unem- 
ployed population,  I  would  think  the 
flexibility  provided  in  the  jobs  oppor- 
tunities program  could  be  used  to  provide 
at  least  some  jobs  in  these  areas.  This  is 
only  a  temporary  program  and  more  spe- 
cific programs  will  have  to  be  undertaken 
to  provide  work  experience  and  training 
for  these  young  people. 

In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  remain- 
ing effects  of  the  economic  decline  of  the 
last  few  years  and  as  we  look  to  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  an  expanding  economy,  the 
Senate  must  avoid  activities  which  will 
jeopardize  the  recovery  now  imderway. 
I  am  not  sanguine  that  inflation  is  imder 
control.  Consumer  prices  rose  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  on  a  seasonably  ad- 
justed basis  in  February,  the  smallest 
monthly  increase  since  September  1971. 
But  strong  inflationary  pressures  remain. 
An  outbreak  of  price  rises,  such  as  we 
experienced   In   1973   and   1974,   would 


threaten  recovery  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  every  Individual  and  family  in 
this  country,  particularly  those  liTing  on 
a  fixed  income. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  real  attempt  to 
meet  the  need  to  create  jobs  while  fac- 
ing our  budgetary  responsibilities  to  con- 
tinue growth  and  recovery,  unhampered 
by  infiation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a. quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKTE  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators.  Huicfhbkt. 
Long,  Talmadgi,  Nxnm,  KsmraoT, 
Brock,  and  Mansfikld,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mvbkik), 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  propoaee  an 
amendment,  on  page  1  between  lines  4  and 
S,  to  insert  a  new  title  I — General  Provlakms. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MusKiE's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  4  and  8  Inaert 
the  following  : 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Redesignate  sections  2  through  14  as  sec- 
tions 101  through  113,  reqiectlTely. 

After  section  113,  as  redesignated  by  this 
amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  titles: 

TITLE  n— ANTIRBCE88ION  PROVISIONS 

riNSINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DXCLABATIOH  OT  FOUCT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings — TtM  Ooogress 
finds — 

(1)  that  State  and  local  governments  rep- 
resent a  significant  segment  of  the  national 
economy  whose  economic  health  Is  essential 
to  national  economic  proq>erlty; 

(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lems have  Imposed  considerable  bardsblpe  on 
State  and  local  government  budgets: 

(3)  that  these  governments,  because  of 
their  own  fiscal  difficulties,  are  being  forced 
to  take  budget-related  actions  which  tend  to 
undermine  Federal  Government  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy; 

(4)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  reductions  In  Federal  Government 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  when  State 
and  local  governments  are  forced  to  Increase 
taxes; 

(6)  that  the  net  effect  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
through  public,  service  Jobs  Is  substantially 
limited  If  State  and  local  governments  uae 
federally  financed  pubUc  service  en^tloyees  to 
replace  regular  employees  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off; 

(6)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment are  substantially  undermined  when 
State  and  local  governments  are  forced  to 
cancel  or  delay  the  construction  of  essential 
capital  projects;  and 

(7)  that  efforts  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
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Sec.  202.  (a)  Paymdnta  to  State  and  Local 
Governments. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ( hereafter  In  this  itltle  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  make  payments  to  States 
and  to  local  governments  to  coordinate 
budget-related  action4  by  such  governments 
with  Federal  Oovernm^nt  efforts  to  stimulate 
economic  recovery. 

(b)  Authorization  I  of  Appropriations. — 
Subject  to  the  provlslbns  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d) ,  there  are  aiithorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  thej  five  succeeding  calen- 
dar quarters  (beginning  with  the  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  on  July  1,  1976)  for 
the  purpose  of  paymepts  under  this  tltl< 

(1)  $125,000,000  pli 

(2)  tia,fiO0,000  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  one-tenth  percentage  points  by  which  the 
rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  national  unem- 
ployment for  the  mosti  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ended  three  knonths  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  calen(iar  quarter  exceeded  6 
percent.  I 

(c)  In  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  amoimt 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsectloD  (b)  for  successive 
calendar  quarters  begl  inlng  with  the  calen- 
dar quarter  which  bei  :1ns  July  1,  1976,  ex- 
ceed $1,375,000,000. 

(d)  Termination. — |No 


amount  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  for  any  calendar 
quarter  If 

(1)  the  average  ralje  of  national   unem 
ployment  during  the   most  recent  calendar 
quarter  which  ended   3  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  caUndar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  natloiial  unemployment  for 


the  last  month  of  the 


most  recent  calendar 


quarter  which  ended  i  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  cal^dar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  6  percent. 

ALLOCATION 

Smc.  2fa.  (a)  ReservUions. — 

(1)  Eligible  States.- -The  Secretary  shall 
reserve  one- third  of  tlie  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  autl^orlzatlon  under  sec- 
tion 202  for  each  calondar  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  eligible  State 
governments  under  sul^secticn  (b) . 

LocaZ  Government. — 
The  Secretary  shall  Reserve  two-thirds  of 
such  amounts  for  thr  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  eligible  inits  of  local  govern- 


ment under  subsection 


(b)  State  Allocation.  — 
(1)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsection 


(a)(1)   an  amount  for 


ing  payments  to  each  S:ate  equal  to  the  total 
amount  reserved  undur  subsection  (a)(1) 
for  the  calendar  quarier  multiplied  by  the 
applicable  State  percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  State  Percentage . — For  pur- 


poses of  this  subsectloi 


percentage  Is  equal  to  i  he  quotient  resulting 
from  the  division  of  tlie  product  of — 

(A)  the  State  excesi    unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  the  State  revent  e  sharing  amount  by 
the  sum  of  such  produ  cts  for  all  the  States. 


(3)  Definitions. — For 
section — 


(A)  the  term  State 
the  United  States: 

(B)  the  State  excess 
centage  is  equal  to  th  > 
from  the  subtraction  of 


(c). 


the  purpose  of  mak- 


the  applicable  State 


the  purposes  of  this 


means  each  State  of 


unemployment  per- 

dlfference  resulting 

4.5  percentage  points 


from  the  State  iinemployment  rate  for  that 
State  but  shall  not  be  less  than  zero. 

(C)  the  State  unen^loyment  rate  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  State 
during  the  appropriate  calendar  quarter,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary  and 

(D)  the  State  revenue  sharing  amount  Is 
the  amount  determined  under  section  107  of 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  for  the  one  year  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1976. 

(c)  Local  Government  AllocaUon. — 

(1)  in  GeneroZ.— The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
making  paynaents  to  each  locca  government, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragri^phs  (3) 
and  (5),  equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved 
under  such  subsection  for  calendar  quarter 
multiplied  by  the  local  government  percent- 
age. 

(2)  Local  Government  Percentage.  —  For 
ptupoees  of  this  subsection,  the  local  govern- 
ment percentage  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
resulting  from  the  division  of  the  product 
of— 

(A)  The  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  the  local  revenue  sharing  amount,  by 
the  s\un  of  such  products  for  all  local  gov- 
ernments. 

(3)  Special  Rule. — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph^  (1)  and 
(2),  all  local  governments  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  State  other  than  Identifiable 
local  governments  shall  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  one  local  government. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  from 
the  amount  allocated  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  for  all  local  government 
within  the  Jxirisdiction  of  a  State  which  are 
treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  govern- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  an  amount 
determined  imder  subparagr^h  (C)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  each  local 
government,  other  than  identifiable  local 
governments  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
State. 

(C)  The  amoimt  set  aside  for  the  piirpoee 
of  making  payments  to  each  local  govern- 
ment, other  than  an  identifiable  local  gov- 
ernment, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State 
under  subparagraph  (D)  shall  be — 

(I)  equal  to  the  total  amount  allocated 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
all  local  governments  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  State  which  are  treated  ss 
though  they  are  one  local  government  under 
subparagraph  (A)  multiplied  by  the  local 
government  percentage  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2)  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  parenthetical  phrases  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (4),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section), unless 

(II)  such  State  submits,  within  30  days,  af- 
ter the  effective  date  of  this  title,  an  alloca- 
tion plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  legislature  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  206(a).  and 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  iinder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  206(b) . 

(D)  If  local  tmemployment  rate  data  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)  (D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  parenthetical 
phrase  at  the  end  of  such  definition)  for  a 
local  government  Jurisdiction  is  unavailable 
to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  such  govern- 
ment under  subparagraph  (C)  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  such  amount  under 
subparagraph  (C)  by  using  the  local  un- 
employment rate  determined  under  the 
parenthetical  phrase  of  subsection  (4)  (B) 
for  all  local  governments  in  such  State 
treated  as  one  Jurisdiction  under  paragraph 
(A)  of  this  subsection  (unless  better  unem- 
ployment rate  data,  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  is  available. 

(4)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 


(A)  the  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.5  percentage  points 
from  the  local  unemployment  rate,  but  shall 
not  be  less  than  zero; 

(B)  the  local  unemployment  rate  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  \inemployment  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  during  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  quarter,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  (in  the  case  of  local  governments 
treated  as  one  local  government  tinder  para- 
graph (3)  ( A) ,  the  local  unemployment  rate 
shall  be  the  imemployment  rate  of  the  State 
adjusted  by  excluding  consideration  of  un- 
employment and  of  the  labor  force  within 
Identifiable  local  governments,  other  than 
county  governments,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  State) ; 

(C)  the  local  revenue  sharing  amount  is 
the  amount  determined  under  section  log 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  for  the  one  year  period  beginning 
on  Jtily  1,  1975  (and  in  the  case  of  local 
governments  treated  as  one  local  govern- 
ment under  paragraph  (3)  ( A) ,  the  local  reve- 
nue sharing  amount  shall  be  the  simi  of  the 
local  revenue  sharing  amounts  of  all  eligible, 
local  governments  within  the  State,  adjusted 
by  excluding  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  local  revenue  sharing  amounts  of  iden- 
tifiable local  governments  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  State) : 

(D)  the  term  "identifiable  local  govern- 
ment" means  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  which  the  Secretary  oi  Labor  has 
made  a  determination  concerning  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  purposes  of  title  II  or 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  during  the  current 
or  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

(E)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
the  government  of  a  county,  municipality, 
township,  or  other  unit  of  government  below 
the  State  which— 

(I)  Is  a  unit  of  general  government  (de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  same  principles 
as  are  used  by  the  Social  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Administration  for  general  statisti- 
cal purposes) ,  and 

(II)  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions.  Such  term  includes  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  and  also  includes  the  recognized 
governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan 
native  village  which  performs  substantial 
governmental  functions.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  the  government  of  a  township  area 
unless  such  government  performs  substantial 
governmental  functions. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)  (D) ,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  continue  to  make 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  purposes  of  such  title 
VI. 

(5)  Special  Limitation — if  the  amount 
which  would  be  allocated  to  any  unit  of  local 
government  under  this  subsection  Is  less 
than  9100,  then  no  amount  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  such  unit  of  local  government 
under  this  subsection. 

USES  OF  PAY  MINTS 

Sec.  204.  Each  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shall  use  payments  made  under  this 
title  for  the  maintenance  of  basic  services 
customarily  provided  to  persons  in  that 
State  or  in  the  area  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  local  government,  as  the  case  may 
be.  State  and  local  governments  may  not 
use  emergency  support  grants  made  under 
this  title  for  the  acquisition  of  supplies  and 
materials  and  for  construction  unless  such 
supplies  and  materials  or  construction  are 
to  maintain  basic  services. 

STATEMENT    OP    ASSTTRANCES 

Sec.  205.  Each  State  and  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment may  receive  payments  under  this 
title  only  upon  filing  with  the  Secretary, 
at  such  time  and   in  such  manner  as  the 
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Secretary  prescribes  by  rule,  a  statement  of 
assurances.  Such  rules  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
may  not  require  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  file  more  than  one  such  statement 
during  each  fiscal  year.  Each  such  statement 
shall  contain — 

(1)  as  assurance  that  payments  made  im- 
der this  title  to  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment will  be  tised  for  the  maintenance  to 
the  extent  practical,  or  levels  of  public  em- 
ployment and  of  basic  services  customarily 
provided  to  persons  in  that  State  or  in  the 
area  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  unit  of 
local  government  which  is  consistent  wit^ 
the  provisions  of  section  204; 

(2)  as  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  will — 

(A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit  pro- 
cedures which  conform  to  guidelines  estab- 
lished therfor  by  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
gultatlon  with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States) .  and 

(B)  provide  to  the  Secretary  (and  to  the 
Coo^trolier  General  of  the  United  States), 
on  reasonable  notice  access  to,  and  t^e  right 
to  examine,  such  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  records  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  for  purposes  of  reviewing  compliance 
with  this  Utle; 

(3)  as  assurance  that  reasonable  reports 
will  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  that 
such  report  shall  be  published  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  government  unless  the  cost  of 
such  publication  is  excessive  In  relation  to 
the  amovmt  of  the  payments  received  by 
such  government  under  this  title  or  other 
means  of  publicizing  such  report  is  more 
appropriate,  in  which  case  such  report  shall 
be  publicized  pxirsuant  to  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(4)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  206  will  be  complied  with; 

(5)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  207  will  be  complied  with; 

(6)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  208  will  be  complied  with; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  will  expend  any  pay- 
ment it  receives  under  this  title  before  the 
end  of  the  6-calendar-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
such  State  or  local  government  receives  such 
payment,  and 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit  ov 
local  government  will  spend  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  title  only  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable  to 
the  expenditure  of  Its  own  revenues. 

OPTIONAL  ALLOCATION  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  State  Allocator  Plans  for  Piu-- 
poses  of  Section  203(c)(3). 

A  State  may  file  an  allocation  plan  with 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  section  203(c) 
(3)(C)(ii)  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  loile.  Such  rules  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
60  days  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
Such  allocation  plan  shall  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

(1)  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  amounts 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
formula  for  local  governments  under  section 
203(c)(2); 

(2)  the  plan  shall  use^ 

(A)  the  best  available  unemployment  rate 
data  for  such  government  if  such  data  is 
determined  in  a  manner  which  is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  manner  In  which 
local  unemployment  rate  data  is  determined 
or 

(B)  if  no  consistent  unemployment  rate 
data  Is  available,  the  local  unemployment 


rate  data  for  the  smallest  of  Identifiable  lo- 
cal government  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
such  government  is  located. 

(3)  the  allocation  criteria  must  be  spec- 
ified in  the  plan,  and 

(4)  the  plan  must  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  offlclals  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  other  than 
identifiable  local  governments. 

(b)  Approval. — ^The  Secretary  shall  i4>- 
prove  any  allocation  plan  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  within  SO 
days  after  he  receives  such  allocation  plan, 
and  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  allocation  plan  for  payments 
under  this  title  without  first  affording  the 
State  or  local  governments  involved  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

NOWDlHCannNATIOW 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  General. — ^No  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  title. 

(b)  Authority  of  the  Secretary. — ^Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  has  failed 
to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an  appli- 
cable regulation,  he  shall,  within  10  days, 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or.  in  the 
case  of  a  unit  of  local  government  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  such  unit  is 
located,  and  the  chief  elected  official  of  the 
Unit)  of  the  noncompliance.  If  within  30  days 
of  the  notification  compliance  is  not 
achieved,  the  Secretary  shall  within  10  days 
thereafter — 

(1)  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000  e) ; 

(2)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted; 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(c)  Enforcement. — Upon  his  determina- 
tion of  discrimination  under  subsection  (b) , 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  full  authority  to 
withhold  or  temporarily  suspend  any  pay- 
ment under  this  title,  or  otherwise  exercise 
any  authority  contained  in  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064,  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination 
In  federally  assisted  programs  funded,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  this  title. 

(d)  Applicability  of  Certain  Civtt  Bights 
Acts. — (1)  Any  party  who  is  injured  or  de- 
prived within  the  meaning  of  section  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  n.8.C.  1983)  by 
any  person,  or  two  or  more  persons  in  the 
case  of  such  section  1980,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  a  payment  under  this 
title  may  bring  a  civil  action  under  such 
section  1979  or  1980.  as  applicable,  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  those  sec- 
tions. 

(2)  Any  person  who  Is  aggrieved  by  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  by  any  em- 
ployer in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  payment  under  this  title  may  bring 
a  civil  action  under  section  706(f)(1)  of 
such  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  aoOOe-6  (f)(1)  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  title. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Sec.  207.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pay- 
ments under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  projects  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a  to 
276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 


set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (16  c:F.R.  3176)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
UB.C.  276c) . 

SPECIAL  KEPorrs 

Sec.  208.  Each  State  and  unit  of  local 
government  which  receives  a  payment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
any  tax  which  it  Imposes  and  any  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  number  of  Individuals 
it  employs  or  in  services  which  such  State 
or  local  government  provides.  Each  State 
which  receives  a  payment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  decrease  in  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  which  the  State  provides  to  the 
units  of  local  governments  during  the  12- 
month  period  which  ends  on  the  last  day 
of  the  calendar  quarter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  such  decrease.  Such  reports  shall  be  made 
as  soon  as  it  is  prtjotical  and,  in  any  case, 
not  more  than  6  nlonths  after  the  date  on 
which  the  decision  to  impose  such  tax  in- 
crease or  decrease,  such  reductions  in  em- 
ployment or  services,  or  such  decrease  In 
State  financial  assistance  is  made  public. 
PATMXirrs 

Sec.  209.  (a)  tn  General. — From  the 
amount  allocated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  section  203,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  and  to  each  local 
government  which  has  filed  a  statement  of 
assurances  under  section  205,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  allocated  to  such  State 
or  local  government  under  section  208. 

(b)  Adjustments. — ^Payments  under  this 
title  may  be  made  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(c)  Termination. — ^No  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  or  local  government  tinder 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  If — 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  unem|>loyinent 
within  the  JnrlBdlction  of  such  State  or  local 
govwnment  during  the  most  recent  nai^nviitr 
quarter  which  ended  three  months  before 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  wm 
less  than  4.5  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  tmemployment  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  government  for  the  last 
month  of  the  most  recent  calendar  quarter 
which  ended  three  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  4.5  percent. 

STATS  AMD  LOCAL  OOV^UIICXMT  aOOMOIOSAnOK 

Sec.  210.— BaCh  State  or  unit  <tf  local  gov- 
ernment which  receives  payments  under  this 
title  shall  provide  aasurances  In  writing  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  Qme  and  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  rule,  that  it  has  made  sub- 
stantial economies  in  its  operations  and  that 
payments  under  this  title  are  necessazy  to 
maintain  essential  services  without  weak- 
ening Federal  Government  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  through  reductions  In 
P^eAeral  tax  obligations. 

WITHHOLDINC 

Sec.  211.— Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
affording  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  to  any  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  faUure  to  comply  snligtanttally  with  any 
assurance  set  forth  In  the  Statement  of  as- 
surances of  that  State  or  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment filed  under  section  205,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  that  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  under  this  title  untU  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  under  this  title. 

RZPOBTS 

Sec.  212. — The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  Is  practical  after  the 
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psocaAic  BTumm  aItd  recommendations 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Evaluction. — The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
an  Investigation  of  tlie  Impact  which  emer- 


have  on  the  operations 
governments    and    on 


the  national  economy ,  Before  and  during  the 
course  of  such  invest!  gatlon  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  consul;  with  and  coordinate 
his  activities  with  thi  t  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  ;he  results  of  such  In- 
vestigation to  the  Oobgress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  to- 
gether with  an  evalu  itlon  of  the  macroeco- 
nomlc  effect  of  the  pi  ogram  established  un- 
der this  title  and  any  recommendations  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  similar  pro- 
grams. All  officers  ind  employees  of  the 
United  States  shaU  m  ake  available  all  infor- 


and  any  other  material 
the  provisions  of  this 


subsection  to  the  Coi  iptroller  General  upon 
a  reasonable  request. 


Study. — ^The  Congres- 


sional Budget  Office  $nd  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergqvemmental  Relations 
shall  conduct  a  study;  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  by  wlilch  the  FedersJ  CK>v- 
ernment  can  stabilize  the  national  economy 
during  periods  of  rfpld  economic  growth 
and  high  Inflation  through  programs  di- 
rected toward  State  4nd  local  governments. 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  comparison  of  the 
effectiveness  of  alternative  factors  for  trig- 
gering and  measuring  the  extent  of  the  fis- 
cal coordination  problem  addressed  by  this 
program,  and  the  efftct  of  the  recession  on 
State  and  local  expenditures.  Before  and 
diu-lng  the  course  of]  such  study,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Oflce  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  consult  with  and  coordi- 
nate their  activities  t  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Unite*  States.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  ind  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  report  tie  results  of  such  study 
to  Congress  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Such  study  shall 
Include  the  opinions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  s^ch  study. 
ITl'liE  ni 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Ther^  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  title  n  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  dontrol  Act,  other  than 


sections  206,  208,  and 


200,  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  September  30,  1977,  not  to  exceed 
$1,417,968,060  which  sum  (subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts)  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  listed 
In  column  1  of  table  IV  contained  In  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
Print  numbered  94-25  In  accordance  with  the 
percentages  provided  for  such  State  (if  any) 
in  column  5  of  such  table.  The  simi  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  funds  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  such  title  during  such 
fiscal  year.  Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  within  45 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, report  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  a  formula  or  formulas  to  be  used  to  allot 
equitably  and  allocate  new  funds  authorized 
to  carry  out  title  n  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  leg- 
islative package  to  respond  to  today's 
economic  situation.  I  am  particularly 
concerned,  of  course,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  countercyclical  assistance  pro- 
gram which  I  am  offering  as  an  sunend- 
menttoS.  3201. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  also  includes  funds  to  implement 
the  so-called  Talmadge-Nunn  waste 
treatment  proposal,  which  Congress  al- 
most enacted  into  law  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  entire  package,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  presents  the  best  op- 
portunity we  may  have  to  try  to  ease  the 
pain  of  this  recession. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  In  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  of  last  year,  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  including  the  Senate, 
approved  $4.5  billion  for  antirecession 
programs  of  this  kind.  We  have  not  en- 
acted any  of  those  programs  into  law. 
That  objective  was  reaffirmed  by  Con- 
gress last  E>ecember  in  the  second  con- 
current resolution — reafllrmed  by  over- 
whelming votes  in  both  Houses.  It  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  February;  and 
75  percent  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
voted  to  override  that  veto.  Unfortu- 
nately, three  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  joined  that  75  i)ercent,  but  in 
terms  of  the  total  numbers  in  Congress, 
75  percent  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  a  measure  very  like  what 
this  one  would  be  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee refers  to  this  as  a  "Christmas 
tree"  amendment.  I  choose  to  refer  to  it 
as  a  reafflrmation  of  our  commitments 
made  on  those  several  occasions — the 
first  concurrent  resolution  last  year,  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  last  De- 
cember, the  overwhelming  vote  in  both 
Houses  to  support  the  bill,  and  the  over- 
whelming vote  to  override  the  veto, 
which  failed  by  three  votes  in  the  Senate. 

That  is  not  a  "Christmas  tree."  That 
was  a  program  that  was  put  together 
after  long,  hard  work  extending  over  a 
year,  and  well  defined,  when  It  finally 
came  out  of  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  a  clearly  stated  congressional  policy 
objective;  and  when  I  say  congressional, 
I  mean  bipartisan. 


The  concurrent  resolutions  of  which 
this  program  was  a  part,  the  first  one 
last  year  and  the  second  one  last  year, 
were  supported  by  Senators  on  botli 
sides  of  the  aisle.  So  this  is  a  congres- 
sional policy.  It  is  not  a  Muskie  policy; 
it  is  not  a  Democratic  policy;  it  is  not 
a  "Christmas  tree"  policy. 

It  is  a  well-defined,  well-stated,  sev- 
eral-times-reafllrmed  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  So  references 
to  it  as  a  "Ckf^tmas  tree"  are  sinu>ly  a 
diversion  from  the  main  point.  What  I 
am  asking  the  Senate  to  do  here  today 
is  to  reaflarm  itk^  support  for  congres- 
sional policy. 

Why  do  I  do  that?  There  may  be  some 
who  9ill  argue  that  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
I  would  think  that  group  ought  not  to  in- 
clude the  Senators  who  have  Just  spoken 
this  afternoon,  because  I  gather  they 
argue  for  this  public  works  bill,  on  ^e 
basis  that  the  state  of  the  economy  re- 
quires it.  Indeed,  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  say  that  it  Is  needed  to 
revive  a  construction  industry  that  is  in 
the  doldrums.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  it  is  not 
only  the  construction  industry  that  is 
impacted  by  this  recession.  And  let  me 
make  that  point  at  greater  length.  If  I 
may:  unemployment  in  March  of  1976, 
Mr.  President — last  month — ^was  7V2  per- 
cent, representing  6  million  to  7  million 
Americans  who  are  out  of  work. 

Now,  this  is  a  better  percentage  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  But  let  us  look  a  little 
closer.  In  January  of  this  year,  when  na- 
tional unemployment  was  7.8  percent,  32 
States  had  imempolyment  rates  of  8  per- 
cent or  more.  That  is  not  Just  high,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  very  high.  In  the  same 
month,  40  States  had  imempolyment  of 
7  percent  or  more.  And  30  States,  Mr. 
President,  had  higher  unemployment  in 
January  of  this  year  than  they  had  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  So  over 
half  the  States  are  worse  off  now  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  And  yet  people  are 
saying  the  recession  is  over. 

In  my  State,  unemplojonent  went  down 
over  this  period,  and  it  is  still  at  11  per- 
cent. 

Never  before  in  my  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate can  I  recall  a  time  when  we  in  this 
body  considered  such  levds  of  unemploy- 
ment not  high  enough  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  cannot  take  much  solace  in  the 
President's  own  projections  of  6.9  per- 
cent for  1977  and  6.4  percent  for  1978,  2 
years  down  the  road. 

Still,  we  bicker  about  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  respond  to  this  problem  with 
legislation. 

Some  people,  Including  the  President, 
wonder  and  hope  that,  if  we  can  just 
wait  long  enough,  things  will  somehow 
improve  of  their  own  accord. 

"niese  people  are  probably  right.  In 
saying  that  If  we  are  willing  to  wait  for 
several  years,  we  may  once  again  reach  a 
tolerable  level  of  tmemployment.  But  I 
can  only  guess  at  the  staggering  cost  of 
such  a  nonpollcy  to  the  Nation,  both  in 
human  and  budgetary  terms.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  for  every  Increase  of 
1  percent  In  the  tmemployment  rate  over 
full  employment  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  la  $17  billion.  $3  billion  In  In- 
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creased  benefits  to  the  unemployed  and 
$14  billion  in  lost  revenues. 

This  means  that  tlie  current  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.5  percent  Is  costing 
taxpayers  an  unbelievable  $50  billion  a 
year.  That  happens  to  be  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  that  this  S«inate  wrote  into 
the  congressional  budget  just  yesterday, 
less  than  24  hours  ago. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  say  we  do  not 
need  to  do  anything  about  it  and  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  "Christmas 
tree." 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  object 
to  the  cost  of  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  or  to  the  cost  of  the  pack- 
age as  a  whole,  I  say  ponder  these  costs; 
the  costs  of  doing  nothing;  ponder,  also, 
the  costs  that  are  not  so  easily  meas- 
urable, the  costs  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
for  example,  where  the  mayor  lays  off 
1,200  more  employees  as  he  did  last  week 
for  a  total  of  more  than  6,000  in  all;  or 
the  costs  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  if 
that  city's  only  public  hospital  must  be 
closed;  or  the  costs  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic policy  of  State  and  local  tax  in- 
creases such  as  we  have  had  just  this 
winter  in  Maine,  which  negate  the  Im- 
pact of  costly  tax  reductions  we  in  Con- 
gress have  enacted  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
economy. 

We  do  one  thing  to  move  the  economy 
in  one  direction  and  then  sit  blithely  by 
while  State  and  local  governments  do  the 
reverse  thing  which  offsets  the  economic 
policy  we  undertake  to  set. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today  is 
essentially  the  same  as  legislation  the 
Senate  has  approved  on  two  prior  oc- 
casions. I  think  it  offers  us  a  unique  and 
useful  antirecession  tool.  The  antireces- 
sion part  of  this  amendment  is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  congressional  budget  we 
wrote  a  year  ago.  We  reaffirmed  it  In  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  last 
December.  We  came  close  to  overriding 
the  Presidential  veto  of  It  this  winter. 
And  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  we  reaf- 
firmed the  countercyclical  part  of  this 
amendment  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  invite  those  who  supported  that  first 
concurrent  resolution  yesterday  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  We  considered 
seven  successive  amendments  to  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  led  to  rejecttog 
all  of  them,  even  though  several  of  them 
would  have  been  consistent  with  votes  I 
took  in  markups  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  held  the  Itoe.  Why?  Because  I  took 
the  position  that  It  was  essential  to  es- 
tablish the  budget  process.  Now  I  say  to 
those  who  jotoed  me  to  that,  joto  me 
agato  to  reaffirm  the  priorities  we  set 
there.  This  was  part  of  it,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  part  of  it  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment agatost  some  of  the  amendments 
that  were  defeated  yesterday  and  on 
Friday.  So  I  ask  Senators  to  show  and 
demonstrate  a  little  consistency  with  the 
congressional  policy  which  is  a  year  old, 
which  was  reaffirmed  yesterday.  If  Sena- 
tors want  to  give  the  budget  process  some 
credibility,  do  so  when  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily conform  to  their  views  as  I  did  all 
day  yesterday  and  all  day  Friday  because 
it  is  congressional  policy. 

Why  do  I  think  this  is  a  unique  and 
useful  antirecession  tool,  Mr.  President? 


First.  Because  It  responds  to  a  problem 
that  is  a  direct  cause  of  the  recession,  the 
budgetary  squeeze  that  has  forced  State 
and  local  governments  to  lay  off  their 
employees,  policemen,  and  firemen,  or 
raise  their  taxes. 

Second.  It  is  a  high  job  producer.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
last  September  that  for  each  $1  billion  to 
countercyclical  assistance  spent  about 
100,000  jobs  would  be  created.  In  fact, 
the  CBO  foimd  countercyclical  second 
only  to  public  service  Jobs  to  direct  Job 
producing  impact  among  antirecession 
programs. 

Third.  The  cotmtercycllcal  funds  would 
get  out  quickly  toto  the  economy  provid- 
tog  an  immediate  stimulative  Impact. 

Fourth.  The  program  would  shut  It- 
self off  entirely  when  the  recession  had 
subsided  so  that  it  would  not  contribute 
to  a  revival  of  infiatlonary  pressures. 

Fifth.  The  assistance  is  very  selectively 
targeted  to  reach  only  those  places  which 
have  been  severely  affected  by  the  reces- 
sion. 

Finally,  countercyclical  assistance 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dealing  with  the  re- 
cession by  helptog  to  prevent  State  and 
local  governments  from  taktog  budget- 
ary actions  which  imdercut  Federal  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  the  economy. 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  ques- 
tion the  need  for  this  legislation,  because 
unemployment  is  getting  better,  I  potot 
out  that  60  of  them  have  worse  unem- 
ployment to  their  States  than  they  had 
1  year  ago. 

Sixty  of  my  colleagues  to  this  body 
have  worse  unemployment  to  their 
States  than  they  had  1  year  ago. 

To  those  concerned  about  this  legis- 
lation because  of  the  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  let  them  remember  that  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  we  approved  yesterday  is  the 
product  of  high  tmemployment  and  that 
continued  high  unemployment  only 
means  more  and  bigger  deficits  to  come. 

Let  me  also  remtod  my  colleagues 
again  that  countercyclical  assistance  Is 
a  congressional  priority.  That  Congress 
weighed  these  factors  and  decided  to  do 
nothtog  Is  not  a  message  I  would  like  to 
take  hOTne  to  the  people  to  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tovested  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  my  energy  to  the 
congressional  budget  process.  I  have 
supported,  fought  for,  and  succeeded  to 
getting  Senate  approval  for  budget  res- 
olutions that  did  not  conform  to  every 
respect  with  my  own  priorities.  I  did  so 
because  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  Con- 
gress should  establish  Its  priorities. 
When  Congress  establishes  its  priorities, 
I  take  It  that  that  Imposes  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  be  infiuenced  by  It  and  to  support 
It  to  the  extent  he  can,  to  a  body  where 
there  must  be  give  and  take  between 
differing  ix>tots  of  view. 

This  is  a  clearly  stated  congressional 
policy,  stated  over  and  over  and  over 
agato.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  stand  here  and  exhort  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal 


V 


to  the  Budget  Committee  about  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  the  credibility 
of  the  budget  process.  I  assume  that 


that  objective  does  not  exclude  tiiose 
provisions  ot  the  congreggtonal  budget 

with  which  todivldual  Members  disagree. 
If  I  am  wrong  to  that  respect,  I  will 
reconsider  some  of  the  votes  I  cast 
yesterday. 

Congress  has  said  for  years  that  doing 
something  about  this  imemployment  is 
an  Impcvtant  congressicmal  priority.  It 
specifically  has  approved  oountercyclleal 
assistance.  So  I  am  asking  that  we  do 
what  we  have  said  had  to  be  done. 

With  reepect  to  the  other  part  of  this 
program,  the  so-called  Talmadge-Nunn 
part  of  this  amendment,  my  ooDeagues 
win  recall  Its  origto.  It  originated  last 
summer,  oo.  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  when 
Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator  Nuim 
raised  the  issue  of  the  e^^rartionmait  of 
waste  treatment  funds.  Ttiey  argued — 
and  the  Senate  overwhdixdngly  sup- 
ported them — that  the  current  formula 
for  distribution  was  toequitable  to  their 
State  and  to  a  majorf^  of  the  States. 
They  previdled,  and  I  was  on  tiie  other 
side  of  the  Issue.  They  prevailed  by  a 
margto,  I  beUeve,  of  cloee  to  2  to  1.  So 
the  Senate  was  scdidly  on  their  side  on 
the  issue. 

We  went  to  conference.  We  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  persuading  the  House  to  recog- 
nize the  equity  of  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
case.  It  was  oniy  after  weeks  of  long  and 
difficult  negotiation  that  the  issue  finally 
was  received  by  an  approach  that  was 
supported  by  boUi  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees  and  subsequently  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  That  is- 
sue still  hangs.  It  has  not  been  received 
finally  toto  law.  It  still  hangs. 

What  we  undertake  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  to  put  this  also  to  the  leg- 
islative stream  once  agato,  as  a  reflection 
of  a  clearly  stated,  carefully  worked  out 
congressional  policy.  It  Is  not  a  Christ- 
mas tree  ornament  that  we  dragged  out 
of  a  closet  from  last  Christmas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  understands  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  Both  elements  to  here — and 
that  Is  aU  I  offer — have  been  soundly  and 
solidly  affirmed  by  botii  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  reaffirmed  to  an  override  vote 
that  was  supported  by  75  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  To  describe  an 
amendment  that  tocorporates  these  two 
as  a  Christmas  tree  proposal,  to  my  opta- 
ion,  the  height  of  cynical  rhetoric. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  assume  we  will  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  broader  issues  that  the 
Senator  raised  with  ref  eraice  to  this,  but 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Matoe  this  ques- 
tion: With  respect  to  the  so-called  Tal- 
madge-NUnn  proposal  which  the  Senator 
from  Matoe  has  incorporated  toto  one 
amendment,  does  it  have  the  same  pur- 
pose that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Matoe  first  brought  coimtercycUcal  rev- 
enue sharing  as  a  concept  to  this  body?  Is 
It  countercyclical? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  do  not  describe  It 
so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then,  the  only  reason 
why  it  is  affixed  to  this  is  that  it  hangs 
around  as  part  of  a  policy  that  has  been 
enunciated  by  this  body,  by  a  previous 
vote,  and  the  Senator  from  Matoe  chooses 
to  Incorporate  two  separate  policies,  by 
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the  override,  that 
Ited  putting  toget 
hopefully,  with  che 
mend  it  to  the 


any  which  motivat; 

supporting   any 

which  is  before  th< 

Mr.  DOMENICIJ 


vote,  that  apparently  he  contends  have 
be^  confirmed  byi  vote  here.  Is  that  the 
reason  for  the  apiiroach? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  1 4tn  not  entirely  certain 
that  I  imderstand  ihe  reason  the  Senator 
would  Uke  to  attrihute  to  me.  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  hint  the  reason  I  have. 
Mr.  DOMENICl4Let  me  clarify  it. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  T  le  Senator  has  put  a 
question  to  me,  ai  d  I  am  going  to  an- 
swer it  in  my  tern  s. 

The  reas<m  why  ;hese  are  put  together 
is  that  this  package  was  worked  out  care- 
fully over  weeks  s»nd  months.  It  is  the 
kind  of  legislative  policy  that  just  grew, 
in  the  way  it  often  grows  in  this  body.  It 
was  so  solidly  supported  by  Congress  in 
seems  to  me  it  mer- 
$er  for  another  test — 
iges  that  would  com- 
^esident.  That  is  the 
reason,  and  I  beliefe  that  is  as  valid  and 
legitimate  and  nonparochial  a  reason  as 
anyone  else  who  is 
irt  of  the  measure 
Senate. 

I  ask  another  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee:  Is  there  any 
urgency,  as  the  Senator  sees  it,  to  the 
Talmadge-Nuim  abproach,  with  refer- 
ence to  it  being  I  voted  upon  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  |taken  to  the  other 
House? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  sf  y  to  the  Senator  that 
when  the  Talmadge-Nimn  amendment 
was  offered  on  tile  floor  last  year,  I 
argued  that  there  was  no  urgency.  How- 
ever, two-thirds  of  my  colleagues  dis- 
agreed with  me  ana  jeopardized  the  pro- 
gram in  my  State  land  in  several  other 
States  which  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
existing  statutory  formula.  I  do  not  want 
ition  of  jeopardy.  If 
I  U.S.  Senate  that  the 
/oted  on  in  the  over- 
wlth  the  existing 
ram,  does  represent 
like  to  get  that  con- 
dition of  equity  established  in  the  law,  so 
that  my  State  and.  other  States  in  like 
position  are  not  viilnerable  again  and 
not  in  jeopardy  ^gain.  That  is  my 
reason. 

I  believe  that  is  Argent.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  all  industrial  sources  of  water 
pollution  in  my  St4te  will  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  19712  law.  I  doubt  that 
many  States  can  match  that.  I  do  not 
want  that  put  in  jeopardy  by  leaving  this 
issue  hanging.        J 

When  I  realize  tiat  two-thirds  of  my 
colleagues  support  jthe  Talmadge-Nunn 
approach,  I  am  interested  in  giving  them 
equity  so  that  they  do  not  do  inequity  to 
me. 

"Mi.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Maine,  and  he  knows  of  my 
great  respect  for  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budiet.  He  knows  that  I 
have  spent  a  great  Ideal  of  time  on  that 
process,  as  he  has.|l  want  to  close  this 
dialog  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
just  on  that  portioh  of  the  amendment 
that  he  offered,  ihe  Talmadge-Nunn 
amendment. 

I  say  this  is  the  iame  good  faith  that 
he  makes  his  argument:  I  absolutely  see 
no  reason  why  an  antirecessionary  bill 
reported  to  the  floe  r  of  the  Senate  that 


to  restore  that  cone 
it  Is  the  view  of  the 
formula  we  finally 
ride  vote,   togethe^ 
water  pollution  pr 
equity,  then  I  would 


affects  public  works  In  an  accelerated, 
triggered  manner,  consistent  with  a 
countercyclical  approach,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  $1.4  billion  authorizing  leg- 
islation to  change  the  pattern  of  funding 
for  water  and  sewer  in  this  country  be- 
longs together. 

If  the  only  reason  is  that  we  started 
a  package  through  this  body  and  it  went 
through  the  House,  and  it  ended  up  with 
Congress  voting  on  a  conference  report 
which  had  three  thrusts;  a  public  works 
bill  that  has  been  greatly  modified  here, 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing,  which 
has  been  greatly  modified  here — and  as 
we  go  into  the  details,  the  Senator  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  coimtercyclical  thrust  he 
brought  to  us,  but  it  is  still  Tiie  concept 
and  I  shall  not  argue  that  point  with 
him.  Then,  because  we  added  on  a  thrust 
that  we  voted  on  with  reference  to 
changing  the  approach  to  f  imding  water 
and  sewer  so  we  got  the  best  of  both 
worlds — the  old  needs  formula  and  we 
got  another  one,  mixed  together  if  the 
only  reason  that  we  ought  to  vote  a 
package  is  because  we  start  the  package 
out,  I  just  want  to  express  my  views  that 
that  part  does  not  belong  on  this  bill.  For 
those  who  want  accelerated  public  works, 
for  those  who  have  been  hounding  the 
halls  of  Congress — and  we  know  that  in 
Public  Works  and  they  know  it  in  the 
House — those  unemployed  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  in  the  construction  industry 
have  legislatively  made  a  point  that  they 
should  be  the  subject  matter  of  target- 
ing of  public  works  projects.  When  we 
bring  that  kind  of  bill  here  after  diligent 
work  under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  is  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  we  just  ought 
to  know  that  we  are  not  adding  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  coimtercycllcal  in  a 
new  approach  to  water  and  sewer 
fimding. 

We  are  not  adding  them  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  bill  originally  comes  to 
the  floor  from  the  committee;  we  are 
adding  them  for  the  reasons  described  by 
my  good  friend  from  Maine.  And  some- 
times they  are  consistent  and  many 
times  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
thnist  of  the  bill  that  we  bring  here. 

One  final  lemark.  The  Senator  knows 
how  I  support  the  budget  process  in  the 
functional  areas.  I  have  just  a  couple  of 
statements  with  reference  to  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing. 

Yes,  the  functions  that  the  Senator 
refers  to  will  accommodate  them.  But 
I  think  my  good  friend  from  Maine,  who 
argues  that  these  fimctions,  as  we  con- 
sider them  in  Congress,  are  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  makes 
them  up— I  think  that  is  stiU  an  issue 
here.  There  are  those  who  can  legiti- 
mately support  the  total  functional 
amount  in  function  450  and  still  have 
some  reservations  as  to  whether  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing,  as  proposed 
here  today,  is  the  mandated  approach  by 
the  budget  process.  And  he  knows  that 
early  on,  many  of  us  said,  "Let  us  ex- 
plore it."  Many  of  us  voted  with  the 
Senator  on  the  original  authorizing  con- 
cept. But  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  those  who  support  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  functional  target  limits,  be- 


cause we  said  revenue  sharing  of  his 
tjrpe  would  fit,  should  be  considered  to  be 
breaching  oar  commitment  to  the  budget 
process  and  the  functional  limits  by  say- 
ing we  have  serious  questions  about  at- 
taching it  to  an  accelerated  public  works 
bill. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  understands 
that.  As  we  proceed  through  the  after- 
noon, we  can  go  into  more  detail,  but  I 
want  him  to  understand  that  view  on  my 
part  early  on,  because  it  might  be  the 
view  of  many  who  support  the  budget 
process.  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  it  very 
well,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  wish 
the  Senator  had  made  it  clear  to  me 
before  the  debate  yesterday,  or  before 
the  debate  on  Friday. 

The  question  of  when  Is  a  good  time 
to  support  principles  to  be  Incorporated 
In  a  budget  resolution  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  We  were  iirged  by  some  very 
eloquent  spokesmen  yesterday  on  that 
count.  The  Interestiiig  thing  I  find  Is 
that  when  I  support  the  niunbers  In  the 
defense  fund,  whatever  my  doubts  at 
whatever  my  votes  in  the  committee,  that 
is  hailed  as  an  act  of  statesmanship  and 
a  commitment  to  the  budget  process.  But 
when  I  ask  for  reciprocity  with  respect 
to  an  objective  of  this  kind,  then  we 
have  to  look  at  the  details;  this  is  not 
the  place  that  we  ought  to  offer  it. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
develops.  But  with  respect,  may  I  say,  to 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, have  I  lost  touch?  Have  I  lost 
touch,  or  is  not  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  a  pubUc  work?  Now, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says  that 
because  he  put  the  word  "accelerated" 
into  the  bill  that  has  come  out  of  com- 
mittee, somehow,  it  is  a  different  kind  of 
public  work.  Well,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  since  1972,  we 
have  been  committed  to  catching  up  to 
the  backlog  of  untreated  waterways.  We 
were  d^ayed  by  the  impoimdment  of 
half  of  that  money,  and  the  delay  was 
such  that  many  States,  Including  mine, 
designed  and  developed  projects  and  put 
them  on  the  shelves,  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  therp  was  funding.  They  were  ready 
to  accelerate.  And  they  did.  In  my  State. 

Now,  what  in  heaven's  name  makes 
the  acceleration  of  a  water  treatment 
project  different  than  the  acceleration 
of  a  library  or  a  piece  of  road  or  anything 
else  the  Senator  may  have  in  mind? 

Talmadge-Nunn  made  the  argimient 
last  summer  that  because  the  formula 
was  inequitable  from  their  point  of  view, 
they  were  not  able  to  move  as  fast  as 
they  would  like,  so  I  assume  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accelerate  their  waste  treat- 
ment projects.  Now,  what  in  heaven's 
name  puts  them  in  a  different  category? 
I  mean,  is  there  a  prohibition  in  this  bill 
against  accelerating  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants?  What  kind  of 
cynicism  is  that? 

Nimn-Tahnadge  happens  to  serve  two 
purposes.  I  am  amazed  that  the  Senator 
does  not  recognize  it.  One  is  to  meet  the 
argument  of  Talmadge-Nunn;  and,  two, 
it  happened  to  coincide  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill,  which  was  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  public  works.  Now 
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we  are  told  by  EPA  that  the  waste  treat- 
ment program  has  produced  1  million 
jobs — 1  million  jobs.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  including  the  program  that  has  that 
demonstrated  capacity  to  generate  jobs. 
But  excluding  that  program  from  this 
bill.  I  simply  do  not  see  it.  / 

The  Senator  can  be  as  cynical  as  he 
would  like  about  the  fact  that  these  are 
put  together.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
many,  many  years.  I  have  participated 
in  the  construction  of  public  works  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  supported  it  all,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  conunittee 
(Mr.  Randolph)  can  attest. 

I  know  how  accelerated  public  works 
bUls  are  put  together.  They  are  put  to- 
gether in  a  pragmatic  fashion  designed 
to  accelerate  the  construction  of  public 
works  as  much  as  possible.  The  one  crit- 
icism that  they  draw  is  that  they  never 
accelerate  enough.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
supported  thMn. 

The  1962  accelerated  public  works  bill 
took  8  years  before  the  project  was  com- 
pleted. The  1962  recession  was  long  gone 
by  that  time.  But  I  supported  the  bill. 
Not  all  the  public  vnotks  that  are  gen- 
erated by  the  committee  bill,  no  matter 
how  carefully  we  have  drafted  it,  are 
going  to  be   actusdly  constructed   and 
placed  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  in  the 
context  of  the  aftereffects  of  this  reces- 
sion. The  Senator  knows  that.  This  pub- 
lic works  program  will  stretch  out  for 
more  than  the  next  year  or  two  or  three, 
unless  it  is  drastically  different  from  any 
other  that  I  have  ever  known.  But  I  still 
support  it.  But  then  to  argue  that,  swne- 
how,  that  bill  has  an  acceleration  factor 
in  it  so  maricedly  different  from  the  ac- 
celeration of  waste  treatment  projects 
that  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
same  piece  of  legislation  with  the  for- 
mer—that takes  quite  a  trick  of  mental 
gymnastics  to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Talmadge-Nunn  is  one  thing;  waste 
treatment  public  works  programs  are  an- 
other. The  Tahnadge-Nunn  formula  is 
not  one  that  I  generated.  I  opposed  it  at 
the  time.  Two-tliirds  of  the  Senate's™*^ 
ported  it,  so  the  Senate  adopted  the 
formula. 

Having  adopted  the  formula  it  divided 
the  money  to  implement  it.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate thing  to  Include  in  this  bill,  and  I 
myself  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  somehow  it  is  alien,  so  irrele- 
vant, to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that  it 
should  not  be  included. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  distingviished  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  am  sympathetic  to  his 
motives  and  the  purposes  which  he 
states,  which  are  laudable  and  with 
which,  in  most  part,  I  agree. 

We  disagree  in  point  of  fact  on  the 
method  and  technique  we  may  use  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes.  But  none  of  us 
really,  I  think,  have  a  different  point  of 
view.  We  are  here  to  try  to  help  those 
economically  disadvantaged  who  must 
be  helped  and  who  ought  to  be  helped, 
and  that  Is  precisely  why  this  bill  is 
on  the  floor — to  help  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  help 
people  is  to  get  a  bill  passed,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  the  issue  except  to 


say  that  the  siirest  way  not  to  get  a  bill 
passed  into  law  is  to  get  it  vetoed.  I 
think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  as- 
surance that  there  will^be  enough  votes 
to  override  a  veto.  "Riere  were  not  enough 
votes  last  time;  and  I  am  not  certain 
there  will  be  enough  votes  on  a  second 
veto.  The  issue  we  are  involved  with  here 
and  now  is  whether  we  pass  a  bill  the 
President  will  sign  and  all  of  us  join  in 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  add  new  f  imds 
to  the  committee  bill  until  it  gets  pimiped 
up  into  another  multibillion-dollar  bill 
that  the  President  is  going  to  veto. 

Let  me  make  it  entirely  clear  that  I 
am  not  trying  to  use  this  as  a  stick  over 
anyone's  head.  I  am  not  trying  to  intimi- 
date anyone.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  first- 
hand that  if  we  pump  this  bill  up  again — 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment  which  in- 
cludes the  countercyclical  proposal  and 
the  Talmadge-Nxmn  proposal— the  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  veto  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
to  a  moral  certainty  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

I  have  made  it  my  bushiess,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, to  try  to  ascertain  the  admin- 
istration's position,  and  that  is  my  ap- 
praisal. If  this  complex  and  costly  . 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  PresidentJ^ 
going  to  veto  the  measure.  That  is  not 
the  way,  I  think,  to  help  people— because 
that  way  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 

bill. 

It  is  possible,  obviously,  that  the  Con- 
gress can  vote  to  override  the  veto.  But 
we  cannot  be  siu-e  of  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  will,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
commitment  from  the  President  not  to 
veto  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  represented  that  I  have  a  commit- 
ment from  the  President  in  any  respect. 
I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Maine, 
however,  that,  at  the  same  time  I  in- 
quired about  the  President's  attitude  on 
this  amendment,  I  also  inquired  about 
the  President's  attitude  on  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  PubUc  Works  Committee. 
It  is  my  judgment,  based  on  that  inquiry, 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  bill  the 
committee  brought  to  the  Senate.  I  can- 
not represent  to  you  that  the  President 
has  told  me  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  have  done  my  best  to  find  out.  It  is  my 
best  judgment  that  he  would. 

Now,  you  know,  the  President  is  like 
the  13th  juror  in  trying  a  lawsuit.  He  is 
not  going  to  try  the  whole  thing,  he  is 
not  the  ultimate  determinant  factor,  but 
he  is  part  of  the  legislative  department 
in  the  exercise  of  his  veto,  or  his  signa- 
ture on  a  bill  or  permitting  a  bill  to 
become  law  without  his  signature. 

AU  I  can  do  is  teU  my  friend  from 
Maine  that  it  is  my  best  judgm«it,  after 
diligent  hiquiry,  that  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  adding  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
and  countercyclical  proposals,  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  package.  If  we  pass  the 
committee  bill  without  amendment,  and 
it  negotiates  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the 
legislative  process  in  essentially  the  same 
form  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
reported  it,  I  thhik  he  will  sign  It 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  all  respect  to  my 
good  friend  from  Tenneesee.  and  be 
knows  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
let  me  say  that  that  is  not  the  general 
kind  of  Impression  I  have. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
and  to  ask  the  Senator  about  is  this: 
In  his  veto  message,  the  only  part  of  the 
vetoed  bill  the  President  had  any  positive 
thing  at  all  to  say  about  was  the  counter- 
cyclical part.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  thinks  very  highly  of  the 
countercyclical  approach  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
testified  before  the  Budget  Committee 
his  very  strong  and  positive  attitude 
about  the  coimtercyclical  approach. 

If  we  really  want  to  assure  the  veto- 
proof  nature  of  the  legislation,  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  should  include  those  posi- 
tive things  the  President  has  said  pub- 
licly about  that  part  of  the  bill  which  Is 
not  included  in  the  conunittee  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President  exc^t  to  say  I 
have  done  my  best  and,  I  believe,  I  have 
acted  responsibly  to  find  out  the  admin- 
istration's position,  meaning  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  on  this  issue. 

It  is  my  honest  judgment,  based  on  all 
of  those  facts,  that  he  will  veto  it  If  this 
amendment  is  added.  This  amendment, 
by  the  way,  would  take  the  bill  up  from 
a  functional  equivalent  of  about  $1.4 
billion  at  present  unemployment  levels 
to  a  level  of  $5.3  billion.  It  Is  my  best 
judgment  that  he  will  veto  It. 

It  is  my  best  judgment  he  will  sign  the 
committee  bill  if  we  do  not  add  new  pro- 
grams and  additional  funds  and  the 
Senate  bill  survives  essentially  intact. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  without  represent- 
ing to  you  beycmd  the  scope  of  my  au- 
thority to  represent  what  the  President's 
position  is  on  this  matter.  But  I  am  sure, 
to  the  point  of  my  own  moral  certainty 
and  moral  satisfaction,  that  that  is  the 
situation. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  President,  we  get 
to  a  very  serious  matter,  and  that  is 
what  are  we  doing  here.  I  think  we  are 
deciding  whether  or  not  there  is  still  a 
need  for  some  sort  of  public  works  jobs 
program  and  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
a  program  to  move  those  already  ap- 
proved public  works  projects  where  you 
do  not  have  local  matching  funds.  I 
think  there  Is.  I  tWnk  we  ought  to  go 
forward  with  the  committee  bUl  of  about 
$1.4  billion,  based  on  today's  unemploy- 
ment, and  get  that  money  hito  the  life- 
blood  of  this  country  to  accelerate  public 
works  and  to  alleviate  imemployment. 
Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  in  my 
preliminary  remarks,  before  my  friend 
from  Mahie  introduced  his  amendment, 
that  I  not  only  sympathized  with  his 
purpose  but  was  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  philosophy  of  counter- 
cycUcal  funding,  but  that  I  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  added  to  this  bill  just  as 
I  do  not  think  that  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  waste  water  treatment  ought  to 
be  added  to  this  bill  in  a  Christmas  tree 
approach.  „    .    j^ 

That  is  still  true.  I  hope  fljiaUy  m  the 
ordinary  and  routine  course  of  legislative 
affairs  that  we  have  a  chance  to  con- 
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rider  those  two  meajures  on  their  own 
merits^  Some  of  my  c(  lUeagues  wlD  recall 
when  I  spoke  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  I  represented  to  the 
Senate  that  the  President  was  willing  to 
consider  each  of  these  elements  on  its 
own.  I  stated  that  It  v  as  my  opinion  that 
each  one  should  stan  i  on  its  own.  I  still 
believe  in  that  appro  ich.  I  would  like  to 
gee  the  coimtercycl  cal  proposal  cftn- 
Bldered  on  its  own  mt  rits.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  make  a  carefijl  evaluation  of  the 
need  for  additional  flunding  or  changed 
idlocation  formula  Ih  the  waste  water 
treatment  program-  In  the  Talmadge- 
Nunn  vein.  But  I  do  n  Dt  want  to  see  them 
added  onto  the  bUl  t  nd  take  the  entire 
boat  to  the  bottom,  t  rhich  is  what  I  be- 
lieve we  are  about  to  do. 

Regarding  the  c<  untercycllcal  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  de- 
votion to  general  revenue  sharing.  The 
first  bill  I  ever  introduced  in  the  Senate 
was  a  general  reveiue-sharing  bill  in 
February  of  1967  as  si  freshman  Senator. 
I  stood  in  the  back  row  and  piade  my 
maiden  speech.  I 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  P.asiore,  stood  up  and 
said.  "I  am  glad  to  iave  a  colleague  on 
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the  floor  with  whom 


I  thought  for  one  gr  tat  moment  he  was 
agreeing  with  me,  fcut  he  was  not.  He 


was  speaking  of  the 
both  about  5  feet 
[Laughter.] 

Since  that  maiden 
a  longtime  devotion 
sharing,  and  still  do.  feilt  I  would  no  more 
want  to  see  genen  If  revenue  sharing 


added  onto  and  co: 
this  proposal  than  ] 
add-ons. 

But  this  is  not  a  c 
ance  program.  Wi 
and  respect  to  the 
it  started  out  as  a 
gram,  and  it  still  h: 


can  see  eye  to  eye.' 


fact  that  we  were 
6y2    inches    tall. 

1. 1  have  held 
general  revenue 


Idered  as  part  of 
?ould  these  other 

tercyclical  assist- 
all  due  deference 

•nator  from  Maine. 

ountercyclical  pro- 
that  name,  but  it 
has  changed.  It  is  revenue  sharing  or  it 
is  that  equivalent.  Ilie  proposal  is  still 
tied  to  an  index  of  unemployment,  but 
instead  of  stopping  at  high  unemploy- 
ment, at  6  percent  o:  •  6.5  percent,  it  now 
goes  down  to  4.5  percent.  A  State  or  com- 
mimity  with  4.5  percent  unemployment 
could  still  particlpa 
do  not  call  that  co 
ance.  In  addition, 
longer  tied  to  tax  effort  as  the  original 
coimtercyclical  proposal.  It  is,  instead 
base  on  the  forma 
distribution  of  the  gi 
ing  statute. 

Mr.  President,  thit  is  what  we  have 
We  have  apples  and  oranges.  We  have  an 
accelerated  public  works  bill,  a  jobs  bill, 


in  the  program.  I 

tercyclical  assist- 

;he  formula  is   no 


for  allocation  and 
eral  revenue-shar- 


that  came  out  of  the 


responsible  way  under  the  leadership  of 


the  chairman  of  the 


mittee  (Mr.  Randolph)   in  a  form  and 
manner  tiiat  I  belie^  e,  in  an  ecumenical 


spirit.  Republicans 


and  Democrats  can 


jointly  support.  Th;  bill  was  reported 


unanimously  by  the 


sent  that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill, 


in  my  Judgment.  Or 
have  an  effort  to  add 
of  the  fimd&mental 


and  to  Increase  thu  wastewater  treat- 
ment fimds  availabU  for  1977. 


Committee  in  a  very 


Public  Works  Com- 


committee.  I  repre- 


the  other  hand,  we 
a  revision  or  change 
i^venue-shartng  act, 


We  have  opportunities  to  fimd  waste 
water  treatment  projects  in  this  bill.  This 
$1.5  billion  in  the  bill  can  be  used  by  com- 
mimities  for  wastewater  treatment  facil- 
ities. The  biU  also  provides  that  first 
priority  be  given  already  approved  but 
stymied  federal  public  works  such  as 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  water 
systems  and  similar  programs. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  ready  to  go 
but  the  local  government,  because  of 
economic  distress,  cannot  put  up  their 
matching  share.  Funds  available  under 
this  bill  will  provide  the  local  matching 
share  for  them  and  get  work  underway 
quickly. 

I  believe  this  provision  in  the  Commit- 
tee bill  does  a  better  job  of  accelerating 
the  rate  of  construction  of  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  than  just  the  addi- 
tion of  fluids  under  the  Talmadge-Nunn 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  reiterate  what 
I  have  now  said  for  a  number  of  times, 
but  I  feel  I  should. 

I  am  committed  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  jobs  bill,  for  a  public 
works  bill.  I  believe  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
did  a  good  job  hi  unanimously  reporting 
a  bill  the  President  can  and  ought  to 
sign. 

I  believe  the  President  will  sign  such  a 
bill  if  we  do  not  pump  it  up  with  an  extra 
$2.8  billion,  which  would  be  the  net  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  will  get  the  floor  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  with  whom  I  have 
been  In  accord,  on  the  coimtercyclical 
provision,  how  he  does  justify  the 
changes  to  which  Senator  Baker  has 
called  proper  attention,  that  Is,  the  4.5 
percent  employment  trigger  and  the 
change  in  the  formula  relating  to  tax 
effort. 

Is  or  is  this  not  really  simply  an  exten- 
sion of  revenue  sharing,  which  I  would 
not  for  a  minute  denigrate,  we  need  it 
badly  in  the  great  cities,  but  could  we 
know  what  his  reasons  were  for  revising 
these  essential  elements  of  the  formula 
as  he  did  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
maintaining  his  fidelity  to  the  counter- 
cyclical concept? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Very  simply,  to  get  sup- 
port for  the  bill  so  we  can  get  those  three 
votes  we  did  not  have. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  that  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  the  very  same 
thing  the  Public  Works  Committee  did 
on  the  public  works  bill.  They  undertook 
to  change  it,  to  cut  it  in  half,  so  that  it 
would  iiccommodate  the  President. 

We  tried  to  broaden  this  amendment 
to  meet  some  of  the  objections  raised  on 
the  floor  last  summer.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  did  not  go  all  the  way  In  the 
direction  of  those  who  raised  objections, 
but  it  has  been  a  long,  hard,  frustrating 
business,  trying  to  get  together  a  formula 
to  accommodate  those  objections  and 
still  retain  the  essence  of  the  counter- 
cyclical idea. 
We  think  we  have  done  It.  I  have  a 


two-page  explanation  of  differences.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

MZMORAMDVM 

Subject:  Differences  Between  New  Coun- 
tercyclical Amendment  and  Title  n  of  HJt. 
5247  (Vetoed  Bill) 

I.  Changes  in  Formula 

The  old  countercyclical  formula  has  been 
changed  In  two  ways : 

(1)  Whereas  the  original  version  used  ad- 
jiisted  taxes  as  the  measure  of  the  size  of  a 
jurisdiction,  the  new  version  uses  revenue 
sharing  entitlements.  The  effect  of  this 
change  Is  to  spread  the  money  around  some- 
what more,  taking  away  funds  from  jurisdic- 
tions with  relatively  high  tax  efforts  and 
giving  more  to  those  with  relatively  low  tax 
efforts. 

(2)  The  original  version  defined  excess  un- 
employment for  the  States  as  current  un- 
employment minus  a  base  period  (1967-1969) 
imemployment  figure.  The  new  version  now 
treats  the  States  the  same  as  the  identifi- 
able local  governments  In  this  regard — I.e., 
excess  unemployment  is  defined  as  current 
unemployment  minus  4.5%.  What  this 
change  does  Is  again  level  out  the  targeting 
mechanism  for  State  governments  somewhat, 
by  treating  those  States  with  chronically 
higher  unemployment  the  same  as  those 
States  which  have  had  more  dramatic  and 
recession-related  unemployment  increases. 

II.  ConUngcTicy  Fund 

The  original  version  of  countercyclical  pro- 
vided for  a  contingency  fund  for  assistance  to 
places  In  critical  fiscal  condition  and  for  the 
trust  territories,  Puerto  Blco,  etc.  The  con- 
tingency fund  was  funded  cut  of  allocations 
for  those  Jurisdictions  with  unemployment 
between  4.5%  and  6%,  since  allocations  were 
determined  for  all  jurisdictions  with  unem- 
ployment over  4.5%,  but  no  government 
with  unemployment  less  than  6%  actually  re- 
ceived its  allocation. 

Under  the  new  version^  the  6%  cut-off  has 
been  dropped  (NOTE — the  6%  national  trig- 
ger remains).  Thus,  any  government  with 
unemployment  in  excess  of  4.5%  will  re- 
ceive Its  allocation,  and  there  will  be  no 
money  set  aside. 

m.  Graduated  Authorization 
Under  the  original  version  of  countercycli- 
cal, the  authorization  level  Increased  by  $260 
million  for  every  Increase  of  one-half  a  per- 
centage point  in  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Under  the  new  version,  the  authorization 
level  wovild  Increase  by  $50  million  for  every 
increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  percentage  point 
in  national  unemployment. 
IV.  Balance  of  State 

Under  the  old  version,  balance  of  State 
funds  were  allocated  In  one  of  two  ways: 
(Either  a  State  came  up  with  a  plan  for  dis- 
tributing the  money  as  much  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  for  the  identi- 
fiable governments;  or  (2)  the  Secretary 
was  to  draw  up  a  plan  using  the  best  avail- 
able unemployment  data.  If  unemployment 
data  was  not  available  for  a  particular  ju- 
risdiction, the  legislation  allowed  for  data  for 
the  next  highest  unit  of  government  to  be 
used. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  tliese  options  have 
been  modified  somewhat.  The  States  would 
still  have  the  option  of  coming  up  with  a 
plan  within  30  days,  and  the  plan  would 
have  to  be  in  accordance  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  formula  used  for  the  Identifiable 
governments.  Should  the  State  not  come  up 
with  such  a  plan,  the  money  would  be  al- 
located to  individual  jurisdictions  in  the  bal- 
lance  of  State  using  individual  revenue  shar- 
ing entitlements  and  the  unemployment  fig- 
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ure  for  the  balance  of  State  as  a  whole — 
unless  better  unemployment  data  was  aoail- 
dble  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  oj  Labor. 
This  exception  (italicized)  allows  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  the  original  blU  but  does  not  mandate  It. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  But  that  is  the  simple, 
pragmatic  fact,  one  I  think  the  Senator 
will  understand. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  certainly  do.  But  I  also 
understand  that  in  a  tradeoff  later,  tJie 
Senator  runs  the  risk  of  losing  more 
than  he  gains. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  people  like  myself,  who 
have  been  his  staunchest  supporters, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  conferees,  should 
feel  that  their  communications  are  being 
so  very  seriously  downgraded  they  might 
as  well  fight  for  more  money  in  the  gen- 
eral revenue  package  than  here,  then  the 
purpose  would  be  defeated. 

I  am  not  saying  I  feel  that  way.  but 
I  am  questioning  the  Senator  because  I 
want  to  get  some  understanding  of  why 
he  did  what  was  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  object  to  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  the  negotiations 
that  have  gone  on.  But  we  came  so  close 
to  an  override  Uiat  there  were  those  in 
the  other  body  "who  felt  it  was  worth 
trying  to  reconstitute  the  bill  as  close 
to  this  vetoed  form  as  possible  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  override,  and  the 
process  took  longer  than  I  thought. 

It  broke  down  in  many  places  along 
the  way.  It  may  be  that  now  the  change 
in  the  economic  situation  has  put  It 
beyond  reach.  I  do  not  know. 

But  we  kept  working  and.  frankly,  we 
just  wanted  to  do  it. 

This  was  the  last  position  that  I  was 
ready  to  accept  that  could  overcome  the 
opposition.  If  It  were  not  for  that,  we 
would  not  be  here  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Is  a  key  element  then 
this  4  V^ -percent  figure,  because  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  what  has  changed  the 
focus? 

In  other  words,  is  a  key  element  in 
what  the  Senator  has  decided  he  must 
do  notwithstanding,  as  I  say,  the  danger 
of  more  loss  than  gain,  the  4 1/2 -percent 
figure,  because  that  is  what  changes  the 
focus  from  a  countercyclical  program  to 
a  general  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  describe  the  two 
changes,  that  have  been  made  in  the 
countercyclical  formula. 

Rrst,  the  original  version  used  ad- 
justed taxes  as  the  measure  of  the  size 
of  jurisdiction.  The  new  version  uses 
revenue  sharing  entitlement  as  a  meas- 
ure of  size  of  jurisdiction.  The  effect  of 
this  change  is,  of  course,  to  spread  the 
money  around  somewhat  more,  taking 
away  funds  from  Jurisdictions  with  rela- 
tively high  tax  efforts — and  New  York 
City  is  one  of  those — and  giving  more  to 
those  with  relatively  low  taxes. 

We  have  computer  printouts  the  Sen- 
ator may  have  seen  which  will  show  that 
picture  in  more  detail. 

The  second  Is  this:  The  original  ver- 
sion defined  excess  unemployment  in  the 
States  as  current  unemployment  minus 
a  base  period,  1967-69  imemployment 
figure. 

T^e  new  version  treats  the  States  the 
same  as  the  identifiable  local  govem- 
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ments  in  this  regard.  That  is>  access  un- 
employment is  defined  as  current  unem- 
ployment minus  AVz  percent. 

What  this  change  does  Is,  again,  to 
level  somewhat  the  targeting  mechanism 
for  State  governments  by  treating  those 
States  with  chronically  high  unemploy- 
ment the  same  as  those  with  dramatic 
recession-related  unemployment  in- 
creases. But  unemployment  is  still  the 
trigger. 

The  effect  of  the  two  changes  Is  to 
level  tJie  impact,  and  bring  more  Juris- 
dictions into  eligibility,  which  broadens 
its  political  support,  but  tends  to  dilute 
the  pure  impact  of  the  countercyclical 
idea,  which  I  would  prefer,  and  which 
I  offered  originally. 

So  those  are  the  two  principcd  changes 
which  would  concern  the  Senator. 

I  think  he  is  quite  right  in  raising  the 
questions. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  is  very  kind. 

I  look  with  considerable  dkonay  on 
what  has  happened  to  this  countercycli- 
cal program.  I  wish  the  onphasis  had 
not  abandoned,  as  I  think  it  has,  the 
whole  concept  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  that  would  have  saved  it. 

The  Senator  might  be  able  to  adjust 
in  some  other  respect. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  frank  in 
his  explanations  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores.  People  like  myself  will  simply 
have  to  decide  on  the  de  minimus  basis 
whether  or  not  it  Is  still  worth  backing, 
even  though  it  costs  my  State  one-third 
of  its  total  allowability  which  would  have 
occurred  under  the  orlgixuil  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  add,  the  Seoa.- 
tor  is,  I  think,  aware  that  Senator  Lokg 
raised  especially  serious  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  1967  to  1969  base  period.  So 
there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  dealing 
with  that  problem  if  we  were  to  get  the 
political  support  we  needed.  I  wish  we 
had  not  had  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  not  have  minded 
that  so  much  as  I  did  the  very  low  figure 
to  determine  excess  unemployment. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  position 
and  his  explanation.  I  thank  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAEIER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  referred  to  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  make  a  moment 
ago — that  the  net  effect  of  the  change  of 
the  local  unemployment  trigger  down  to 
4.5  percent  is  to  change  this  into  a  gen- 
eral revenue  measure.  It  is  not  entirely 
that,  but  it  does  severely  alter  the  effect 
of  the  counter  cyclical  proposal  consid- 
ered and  passed  by  this  body  last  year. 
There  is  one  other  matter  which  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  States,  not  to 
all  States  but  most.  It  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
(jrovemors'  Conference.  My  point  applies 
to  the  special  rules  section,  which  I  be- 
lieve in  section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Muskie 
amendments  The  section  provides  that 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  States 
shall  submit  within  30  days  an  allocation 
plan,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  legislature,  for  all  communities  not 
directly  entitled  to  funds  under  the 
formula. 


I  do  not  know  about  the  New  Yoric 
Legislature,  but  I  do  know  In  my  own 
case  the  Tennessee  L^islature  has  ad- 
journed and  gone  home.  I  think  maybe 
25  or  26  other  State  legislatures  are  not 
in  session  at  this  time.  In  this  particu- 
lar section,  not  only  have  we  changed 
the  allocation  f  (Kinula  and  spread  it  more 
thinly,  but  we  have  also  created  a  sit- 
uation where  it  may  be  very  difficult  for 
many  States  to  take  immediate  advan- 
tage of  some  of  the  funding  aspects  o^ 
the  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  we  are  currently  deb*ting 
cixitains  certain  language  which  resulted 
f  rcKn  an  amendment  Senator  Tauiadge 
and  I  introduced  in  the  (Hlginal  pubUc 
works-public  service  jobs  bill  last  July. 

Ihis  so-called  TalmEMlge-Nimn  amiend- 
ment,  which  passed  overwhelmliiKly  in 
the  Senate,  reallocated  the  $9  billion  of 
previously  impounded  wastewater  treat- 
ment fvmds  which  were  released  in 
February  of  1975  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  provide 
some  of  the  bat^ground  to  the  language 
which  we  are  now  considering  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

On  March  18,  1975,  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE  Introduced  S.  1216.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Public  Law  92-500.  I  was  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  that  proposal  and 
I  believe  that  it  now  has  more  than  30 
cosponsors.  The  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted  to  S.  1587  in  July  was 
Identical  to  S.  1216.  An  identical  meas- 
ure was  introduced  in  the  House  and  has 
in  excess  of  100  cosponsors. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  pro- 
vides construction  grant  funds  for  water 
pollution  control  facilities.  Prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  act  in  1972.  construction 
grant  funds  for  this  purpose  were  al- 
located to  the  States  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  original  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  Water  Pcdlutlon  Con- 
trol Act  did  propose  a  continuation  of 
the  allocation  on  the  basis  of  population. 
However,  the  conference  resulted  in  use 
of  a  needs  survey  which  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  EPA  In  1971. 

The  result  of  this  decision  was  that 
approximately  33  States  were  adversely 
affected  through  the  implementation  of 
this  allocation  process. 

The  1971  needs  survey  on  which  al- 
location was  based  had  been  conducted 
by  EPA  and  only  those  communities 
whose  population  exceeded  10,000  had 
been  surveyed.  It  goes  without  saj^g 
that  there  are  many  communities  whose 
population  does  not  exceed  10,000  that 
need  and  deserve  assistance  in  construc- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
There  are  also  serious  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  which 
was  obtained  by  EPA  during  their  1971 
survey.  The  fact  that  the  survey  was 
conducted  in  1971,  before  the  States  had 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  requirements 
mandated  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  also  made  the  inclu- 
sion of  that  survey  as  the  basis  fpr  al- 
location inappropriate  and  inequitable 

A  second  needs  survey  was  conducted 
in  1973  by  the  States  in  cooperation  with 
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had  been  Imposed 

,e  1971  survey  were 

the  end  of  1973 

ended  the  Water 
and  adopted  the 


EPA  and  the  resiilts  bf  this  study  docu- 
mented the  tact  that]  the  data  contained 
in  the  1971  survey  ^as  Innnnplete  and 
inaccurate. 

The  inequities  wM 
In  the  33  States  by 
ipartially  corrected 
when  the  Congress 
Pollution  Control  Ai 
1973  needs  sxirvey  sis  I  the  basis  for  alio 
cation  of  the  fiscal  ye^r  1975  construction 
grant  funds.  ITie  iimendment  which 
adopted  the  1973  needs  survey  also 
required  the  States  tad  EPA  to  jointly 
conduct  another  needs  survey  In  1974 
in  order  to  more  equitably  address  con- 
stantly changing  reqi^irements. 

Following  completl6n  of  this  1974  sur- 
very  it  was  transmltied  to  Congress  on 
February  18,  1975.  by<  Russell  Train,  the 
AdmUMstrator  of  EPA.  Mr.  Train  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal  pointed  out  some  of 
the  reasons  why  he  hid  determined  that 
the  1974  needs  surviy  should  be  used 
in  allocating  any  future  funds  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Cotirol  Act.  His  first 
point  was  that  several  Inadvertent  cleri- 
cal reporting  inaccuracies  existed  In  the 
previous  surveys. 

A  second  important  point  indicated 
that  a  COTnprehensiye  review  of  the 
uneven  natiu-e  of  the  various  State  cost 
estimates  was  requined.  Some  balance 
had  to  be  struck  on  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  s^  that  an  equitable 
allocation  formula  cotild  be  determined. 


the  estimates 
in  past  years, 
eveness  of  data 


Mr.  Train,  in  revle' 
that  had  been  submi 
detennined  that  the 
and  cost  estimates  employed  necessitated 
the  incorporation  of  a  population  factor 
in  the  allocation  f  onii  ula  so  as  to  create 
a  more  equitable  national  allocation. 
He  transmitted  this  conclusion  to  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  formula  I  >ased  on  an  equal 
50-percent  division  brtween  population 
and  the  agency  adjusted  cost  estimates 
should  be  used  In  all(  eating  any  future 
funding  under  the  Wa  ter  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

As  Senators  know,  s  total  of  $9  billion 
in  allocations  to  the  £  tates  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Water  Pollution  and 
Control  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  were 
Impounded  by  the  President  in  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  These  funds  were 
ordered  released  by  he  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  February  of  1975.  These  funds 
were  not  spent  in  the  years  in  which 
they  were  approprlat*  d.  They  were  not 
spent  under  the  alocatlon  formulas 
which  have  since  beer  acknowledged  as 
Inequitable.  The  Senat  e,  in  adopting  the 
Talmadge-Nunn  ameidment.  was  at- 
tempting, through  ii  aplementation  of 
Mr.  Train's  recommended  formula,  to 
correct  inequities  in  the  allocation  of 
waste-water  treatmen;  fimds  that  had 
existed  since  the  incepi  ion  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Cont^l  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  cdnference  commit- 
tee which  met  to  iron  ( >ut  the  differences 
In  the  House-  and  Sei  ate-passed  public 
service  job  bills  deveoped  compromise 
language  which  is  the  same  language  as 
is  contained  in  one  U\  le  of  the  pending 
measure.  Our  original  amendment,  sis 
passed  by  the  Senate,  did  not  require  any 


new  spending.  It  would  simply  have  re- 
quired reallocation  of  the  previously  im- 
pounded $9  biUlon  according  to  a  formula 
which  would  have  corrected  the  inequities 
which  affected  33  States.  While  I  would 
have  preferred  enactment  of  that 
amendment  becaiise  it  did  not  require 
any  new  spending,  it  became  dear  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  not 
accept  that  approach. 

The  compromise  approach  provides  an 
additional  $1.4  billion  for  construction 
of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  which 
will  be  made  available  to  the  33  States 
wliich  would  have  been  made  whole  by 
the  original  Talmadge-Nunn  amend- 
ment. This  amoimt  will  permit  each  of 
the  33  States  to  receive  the  exact  same 
niunber  of  dollars  as  they  would  have 
under  Talmadge-Nunn  and  the  remain- 
ing 17  States  do  not  lose  a  dollar.  This 
$9  billion  would  be  allocated  as  it  would 
have  been  before  Talmadge-Nunn. 

While  I  would  prefer  the  original  ap- 
proach because  it  merely  reallocated 
funds  that  were  already  authorized,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  imperative  that  we  cor- 
rect the  inequities  that  have  disadvan- 
taged 33  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Georgia,  for  too  long.  It  is  clear  that 
this  language  is  the  only  measure  that 
the  House  will  accept  and  because  of  my 
beUef  that  restitution  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  our  Nation  in  the  important 
area  of  water  pollution  abatement  is 
critical,  I  intend  to  support  the  pending 
measiu-e,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Maine  in  the  comments  he 
has  made  in  the  debate  concerning  the 
Talmadge-Nunn  amendment.  I  support 
him  in  his  efforts  to  correct  these  in- 
equities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  occur  at  the  hour 
of  2:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order  so  that  the 
Senator  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  attention  of  my  friend  from  Maine 
<Mr.  MxTSKiE),  and  I  might  say  my  co- 
operative colleague,  although  we  disagree 
at  times  within  the  committee  and  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

On  page  4  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, there  Is  langimge  that  requires 
the  balance  of  State  fimds  to  be  reallo- 
cated to  local  governments.  This  reallo- 
cation, as  I  understand  it,  must  be  based 
on  a  plan  approved  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States.  The  National  Governors' 
Conference  has  called  to  our  attention 
that  26  State  legislatures  have  concluded 
their  sessions  for  1976.  Thus  those  legis- 
latures could  not  approve  a  reallocation 
plan  until  1977.  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
those  States  where  the  legislature  has 
adjourned. 


I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskxe)  ,  in  discussing  this 
question,  will  add  to  the  colloquy  that 
we  are  now  engaged  in  an  explanation 
of  how  these  26  States  where  the  legis- 
latures have  adjourned  could  reallocate 
the  balance  of  the  State  funds  before  the 
1977  session. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  raised  this  point 
earlier.  We  have  addressed  ourselves  to 
it,  and  are  preparing  a  modification  of 
the  language  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
the  event  the  legislatures  are  not  in  ses- 
sion, the  Governor  of  the  State  is  au- 
thorized to  submit  an  alternative  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
make  that  modification  of  my  amoid- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  section  3,  c.  11; 
Insert  the  following : 

In  the  event  that  a  State  legislature  Is  not 
scheduled  to  meet  In  regular  session  within 
3  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  the  governor  of  such  State  shall  be 
authorized  to  submit  an  alternative  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
section  206(a),  and  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  of  section  206(b) . 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) yield  for  a  question  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  . 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  this  Senator — and  as  Senators  know, 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and 
support  it — that  the  Governor's  plan 
shall,  to  the  maximum  degree  possible, 
fit  within  the  parameters  of  the  plan,  as 
we  envision,  that  would  be  adopted  by 
the  State  legislature.  In  other  words,  we 
are  just  authorizing  the  Governor  to  do 
what  the  legislature  would  be  required  to 
do  within  the  same  parameters. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  not  just  use  personal 
discretion  and  initiative. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  responses  made,  and  the  col- 
loquy to  make  this  point  clear. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  it,  also.  It 
was  just  an  oversight  on  my  part,  and 
I  appreciate  having  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) with  his  usual  carefulness  about 
draftsmanship,  bring  It  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  in  a  very 
important  sense  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  at  the 
time,  on  February  19,  after  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  three  votes  we  had  failed  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  factuality  when  I  make  this  state- 
ment, but  I  stood  where  I  now  stand  at 
that  time,  following  the  veto,  and  I  said: 

The  vote  this  afternoon  reflects  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  for  a  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram but  the  disapproval  of  the  Senate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
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Those  were  my  words  then,  that  I 
think  we  in  the  Senate  must  understand 
as  we  come  to  grips  with  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  it  is  presented  today. 

On  that  occasion,  I  perceived  that  the 
Senate  would  not  want  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  give  up 
on  our  obligations  to  produce  a  measure 
that  would  beccnne  law.  For  that  reason, 
I  used  the  words  that  I  now  rep>eat: 

I  pledge  to  my  coUeagues  that,  hopefully, 
next  week  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee can  return  to  the  drafting  board  and 
bring  out  a  measxire  that  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Ho\ise,  a  meas- 
ure that,  although  leaser  In  degree  in  meet- 
ing this  responsibility  to  place  people  at 
work  at  gainful  employment,  will  go  part 
way  toward  the  effort  we  have  made  In  the 
Senate. 

That  was  done,  and  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
within  that  frame  of  time,  including  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  gave 
attention  to  this  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  has  addressed  himself  over 
and  over  again  to  the  problem,  for  which 
I  commend  him.  I  commend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
sharing  in  this  responsibility  which  the 
chairman  expressed  a  few  minutes  after 
we  had  failed  to  override  the  veto.  I  was 
gratified  at  that  time  to  be  joined  by 
the  diligent  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee.  As  we  ended  our  dis- 
cussion on  that  aftemoon'of  February  19, 
I  said: 

We  do  have  a  responslbUlty,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  knows,  as  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  think,  know,  that  we 
must  return  and  attempt  to  meet  the  Issues 
realistically  and,  as  I  used  the  word,  hope- 
fully with  the  cooperation  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  what  we 
said  we  would  do,  and  the  measure  that 
Is  before  us  this  afternoon  would  commit 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  realistic  degree  to  restoring  econcnnic 
health  to  one  of  the  most  seriously 
affected  sectors  of  our  national  economy. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to 
come  to  this  conclusion,  but  in  so  doing 
I  think  I  am  doing  ris^t.  I  regret  that  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  and  others.  I  know,  and  he 
knows,  that  I  supported  the  counter- 
cyclical amendment  when  it  was  adopted 
last  year  as  part  of  the  public  works  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate.  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  countercyclical  assistance  in 
principle. 

I  would  enthusiastically  work  for  its 
adoption  if  it  were  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  in  a  separate  measure  to 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

But,  Mr.  President,  during  a  long 
tenure  of  my  congressional  career  on  this 
Hill,  I  am  above  all  else  a  realist.  It  is 
my  objective  thinking,  as  I  express  it  to- 
day, that  we  must  produce  legislation 
that  will  become  law.  I  am  not  one  who 
is  happy  when  confrontation  surfaces 
and  when  we  become  polarized  to  the 
point  that  we  cannot  seek  a  possible  ad- 
justment of  our  differences. 

So.  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  will  veto  this 
measure  if  It  carries  the  amendment 
which  has  been  presented  by  Senator 
Muskie  so  very  cogently  this  aftemxxm. 

What  I  want,  however,  and  what  I 
think  the  coimtry,  if  it  understands  all  of 
the  concerns  that  we  have  and  the  issues 
that  must  be  met,  wants  is  a  law,  and  this 
law  must  be  sigiied  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

We  need  to  implement  Immediate 
such  a  law  to  place  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans in  productive  jobs.  The  addlticm  of 
the  amendment  that  I  moitioned  surely 
brings  another  veto  at  a  time  whoi  we 
need  action. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to  or  whether  it  will 
be  defeated.  As  far  as  those  of  us  who 
now  think  as  we  do,  we  are  not  atiandon- 
ing  a  principle;  we  are  coming  today  with 
the  realism  which  I  think  is  necessary 
that  the  Senate  understands  and  that 
the  Senate  commits  itself  to  as  I  have 
explained  the  position  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  restricted  to  the  amendments  that 
we  agree  to  here  today,  that  is,  the  au- 
thorization bill  that  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee,  plus  whatever  amoimt 
may  be  authorized  on  this  amendment. 

We  still  have  the  additional  situation 
whereby  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  insist,  as  it  did  last  summer,  in  in- 
creasing the  authorization.  Last  summer 
in  the  Senate  we  ptissed  a  $1  billion  au- 
thorization here  for  accelerated  public 
works.  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
passed  a  bill  for  a  $5  billion  authoriza- 
tion. Then  we  went  into  conference.  In 
conference  we  whittled  this  sum  down 
to  $2.56  billion. 

So  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  should 
anticipate  that  the  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives will  insist  on  a  higher  figure  than 
the  $735  million  that  we  had  for  accel- 
erated public  works.  And  for  job  oppor- 
tunities we  had  $1  billion  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  reduced  it  to  $500 
million.  On  business  loans  we  had  $125 
million  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  with  us  on  $125  million. 

So,  in  addition  to  this — and  this  has 
not  been  mentioned  In  the  debate — ^the 
authorization  under  the  proposed 
amendment  is  for  five  quarters;  whereas, 
the  authorization  for  the  public  works 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  committee 
is  up  to  September  of  next  year.  So,  this, 
in  essence.  Is  an  authorization  that  wHl 
ride  tandem  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  I  was  not  aware  we  had  reached 
the  vote  time.  I  have  about  2  minutes 
more  I  wish  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  to  vote  was  2:45  pjn.,  and  it 
is  now  2:45  pjn. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEB.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  want 
that  time  primarily  to  offer  a  modifica- 
tion to  the  amendment  on  page  8  under 
the  subject  "Payments."  I  wish  to  in- 
clude language  in  there  which  would  re- 
quire that  i>ayment6  would  have  to  be 
made  not  later  than  S  days  after  the  be- 
girming  of  each  quarter.  That  is  an  ap- 
propriate amendmoit,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  qualify  my 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  amendment  is  so  mod- 
ified.   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  asking  is  for  the  Senate  to  support 
the  congressional  priority  that  has  been 
stated  in  three  successive  c<mgresslonal 
budget  resolutions,  the  priority  that  has 
been  urged  on  us  by  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  leadership 
from  the  House  of  R^resentatives  stim- 
ulated this  imckage  that  I  am  offering. 
This  is  what  they  would  like  to  be  able 
to  act  upm.  This  is  a  congressional  prior- 
ity. Yesterday  we  undertook  to  honor 
congressional  priorities  in  seven  succes- 
sive votes.  I  suggest  we  do  it  once  more  in 
behalf  of  the  imemployed.  

Mr.  BUCKLEY  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  f  nnn  Maine  that  the 
desk  does  not  have  the  modified  amend- 
ment. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  f(dlows: 

On  page  8,  on  line  2  of  Sec.  3096  after  the 
word  pay,  Insert: 

"Not  later  than  five  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (B4r.  Buckley)  may  have 
2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  time  limitation.  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— ^I  mean  this  seriously — that  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Muskie  amendment.  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  original 
countercyclical  proposal.  I  worked  for 
its  adoption  by  the  House-Senate  on  H  Jl. 
5247. 1  voted  for  a  bill  that  In  every  other 
respect  I  did  not  like,  because  I  thought 
the  countercycUcal  concept  was  too  im- 
portant. I  voted  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  because  I  felt  that  coimter- 
cycllcal  revenue  sharing  was  the  proper 
way  to  focus  funds  In  areas  that  were 
hard  hit  by  recession.  But  what  we  have 
before  us  today  does  not  have  any  sluUiS^ 
of  a  similarity  to  that  formerly  beneficial 
bill  which  I  thought  I  was  sponsoring  and 
fighting  for. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to,  in 
effect,  give  us  a  new  influx  of  general 
revenue  sharing  money,  rather  indis- 
criminately spread  across  the  board.  No 
effort  is  made  to  take  into  considera- 
tion tax  effort.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  impact  of  the  recession  when  we 
place  a  floor  of  4.5  percent  from  which  to 
compute  imemployment,  and  so  on. 

Furthermore,  it  is  legislaticHi  that  we 
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only  had  a  chance  to  Examine  this  morn- 
ing. But  the  impact  if  this  new  amend- 
ment (m  my  State  is  ii  itolerable.  This  will 
deprlTe  New  York  Bfate  of  $80  million. 
Compared  to  the  oriinal  bUl,  New  York 
City's  share  will  drop  from  $138  million 
to  $78  million.  If  aided  to  the  public 
works  package  we  already  have,  the  tax- 
payers of  New  York — and  they  are 
among  the  moet  heavily  hit  people  in  the 
coimtry — wiU  be  having  the  dubious 
privilege  of  contributing  about  $400  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues  ih  order  to  get  $300 
million  back.  This  id  Uie  kind  of  shell 
game  that  is  costly,  t  am  afraid  that  I 
am  going  to  have  td  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  if  it]  is  attached  to  the 
bill  then,  of  course,  vpte  against  It. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  aipendment  and  the 
bill.  At  the  outset,  1 1  should  say  that  I 
still  have  some  objections  to  the  basic 
concept  behind  the  countercyclical  idea. 
But  the  amendment  proposed  today  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine 
Is  a  very  substantial! Improvement  over 
the  original  version,  ^d  with  the  coim- 
tercycllcal  proposal  olTered  in  this  form, 
I  think  it  is  a  program  which  should  be 
tried. 

The  substantive  improvements  made 
in  this  bill  over  the  ( rlginal  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  original  bill  wa  i  an  uncontrollable 
m  the  budget.  This  lersion  has  a  ceil- 
ing of  $1,375  billion.  T  lis  is  a  much  more 
responsible  way  to  legislate,  and  will  pre- 
vent this  program  from  drawing  off  fimds 
from  other  important  employment  pro- 
grams. I 

The  original  bill  dontalned  no  pro- 
visions against  abusa  no  requirements 
whatsoever  as  to  the  use  of  this  money. 
The  present  amendnient  contains  sub- 
stantial protection  against  discrimina- 
tion and  other  abusea  of  this  additional 
source  of  funding,  and  requires  numerous 
assurances  as  to  its  use. 

In  the  original  bil^  total  taxes  were 
used  to  determine  a  gdvemment's  alloca- 
tion. This  factor  fail^  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  a  niunber  of  Ather  relevent  ele- 
ments of  data,  most  notably,  tax  effort. 
The  present  allocation  formula  uses  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  Allocations  Instead 
of  total  taxes.  This  i£  a  tried  and  true 
method  of  allocation,  |and  takes  into  ac- 
count other  elements!  of  data  that  the 
Congress  has  determified  are  important 
in  determining  allocbtions  throughout 
the  Nation,  including  tax  effort,  per 
capita  Inccane,  and  population,  all  of 
which  are  crucially  i  important  for  a;i 
antirecessionary  provjsion  of  this  type. 

In  the  original  bifi,  the  base  figure 
for  calculating  excess  unemplosmient  for 
States'  shares  was  alstate's  unemploy- 
ment during  a  certain  base  period.  This 
meant  that  a  State  with  a  chronic  un- 
empl03mient  problem!  was  given  fewer 
benefits.  The  argumerit  was  that  this  was 
an  antirecessionary  $aeasure,  and  such 
States  were  suffering  from  something 
other  than  a  recess!  >n.  The  argument 
that  such  a  State,  ha  rd  pressed  to  start 
with,  might  have  f ew^  jr  reserves  to  draw 
on,  and  might  need  a  Iditional  help  even 
more  because  of  a  re«  session  was  not  re- 
flected in  the  original  bill.  It  Is  In  this 
version.  All  States  ar  d  all  local  govern- 
ments are  treated  equ  illy  In  this  amend- 


ment. The  base  for  calculating  excess  im- 
employment  is  figured  as  4.5  percent  for 
everybody.  ♦ 

A  related  problem  was  the  idea  of  using 
unemployment  data  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula at  all.  I  felt  it  was  too  volatile  to 
be  used.  I  still  feel  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
perfect indicator  of  the  needs  brought 
on  by  a  recession,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  I  am  wilUng  to  accede  to 
its  use  at  this,  time  in  order  to  get  this 
program  off  the  ground.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  most  of  us  feel  that  we  understand 
it.  This  makes  it  possible  to  get  together 
on  this  type  of  program,  because  we  have 
a  sense  of  understanding  the  factors  that 
are  at  work.  A  second  is  that  the  funding 
mechanism  has  been  tied  to  smaller  steps 
in  unemployment  changes — 0.1  percent 
instead  of  0.5  percent — which  means  that 
the  potentially  large  shifts  in  fimding 
caused  by  using  this  type  of  data  are  no 
longer  such  a  threat. 

Finally,  before  this  program  expires, 
there  is  to  be  a  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  the  most  effective 
mechanism  for  coordinating  State  and 
local  expenditures  during  a  recession. 
This  study  should  enable  us  to  offer  a 
better  alternative  should  such  an  alter- 
native prove  to  be  available,  and  should 
such  a  program  be  considered  again  in 
the  future. 

Furthermore,  there  are  firm  assur- 
ances within  this  version  of  the  proposal 
that  these  funds  can  only  be  used  to 
maintain  basic  services  and  not  for  cap- 
ital expenditures. 

Finally,  I  objected  to  the  various  trig- 
gering mechanisms  in  the  original  bill. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  version 
changes  the  implemental  trigger  for  the 
authorization  of  fimds  from  0.5  percent 
to  0.1  percent.  This  is  an  improvement. 
The  State  and  local  triggers  have  also 
been  immeasurably  improved.  Not  only 
is  there  a  fixed  base  amount  of  4.5  per- 
cent, but  there  is  no  elaborate  and  in- 
comprehensible mechanism  for  a  "cson- 
tingency  fimd."  All  moneys  are  allocawd 
directly  from  the  Treasury  according  to 
a  straight,  mechanical  formula.  Differ- 
ent governments  in  the  same  situation 
have  a  better  chance  of  receiving  equi- 
table treatment  than  they  had  under  the 
old  bill. 

The  6-percent  trigger  at  the  national 
level  for  funding  the  program  remains, 
and  theoretically  that  still  could  present 
some  serious  problems  if  the  national 
imemplosmient  rate  were  hovering 
aroimd  6  percent.  Pragmatically,  how- 
ever, the  imf ortunate  fact  Is  that  such  a 
low  figure  is  not  likely  to  be  approached 
for  the  duration  of  the  authorization  pe- 
riod of  this  amendment.  Therefore,  In- 
stead of  being  a  trigger,  this  provision 
will  operate  as  notice  that  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  be  terminated  as  our  recovery 
gains  strength,  and  that  is  a  concept  I 
very  much  support.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
support  this  tsrpe  of  program  again  unless 
there  are  compelling  economic  argu- 
ments in  its  favor. 

As  I  stated  at  the  time  I  voted  to  up- 
hold the  President's  veto  of  HJB.  5247,  I 
objected  to  the  bill  because  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  coimtercyclical  provisions  of 
that  bill.  Those  objections  have  now 
been  almost  entirely  taken  care  of,  and 
I  feel  I  can  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  can  support  this  bill. 


COUNTmCTCLICAL   AID   rOB   STATE   AND 
LOCAL  GO VEBK  MINTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  (Sen- 
ator MxrsKiB  and  Senator  Bbocx)  In  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  the  Publlo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
The  amendment  that  we  offer  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  congressional  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  and  a  necessaiy 
complement  to  the  emergency  public 
works  bill  that  we  are  considering  here 
today. 

The  fiscal  crisis  that  has  affected  many 
of  our  State  and  local  governments  Is 
certainly  not  news.  Each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  inflation  and  recession  have 
created  for  the  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple of  their  States.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment taxes  have  been  Increased,  tak- 
ing money  from  the  same  pockets  that 
Federal  Government  tax  cuts  sought  to 
bolster.  Expenditures  have  been  slashed 
in  many  areas,  weakening  the  Impact  of 
Federal  Government  antirecession  pro- 
grams. Programs  for  the  poor,  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped — programs  that 
provide  essential  social  services — ^have 
been  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced. 

These  fiscal  difficulties  have  not  oc- 
curred because  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  profiigates.  They  have  not  oc- 
curred because  State  and  local  govern- 
ments do  not  want  to  balance  their 
budgets.  They  have  occurred  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  economic  double-whammy- 
inflatlon  and  recession.  That  double- 
whammy  did  not  originate  at  the  State 
and  local  government  level. 

In  May  of  1975,  the  Johit  Economic 
Committee  surveyed  48  States  and  140 
local  governments.  We  found  that  States 
and  localities  were  being  forced  by  re- 
cession to  imdertake  unprecedented  aus- 
terity measiures  to  keep  their  budgets  in 
balance.  Tax  Increases,  expenditure  cut- 
backs and  employee  reductions  were  the 
nile,  not  the  exception.  States,  counties 
and  cities  were  raising  taxes  by  $3.6  bil- 
lion, reduchig  services  by  $3.3  billion  and 
canceling  $1  billion  worth  of  capital  con- 
struction projects.  These  facts  and  fig- 
ures were  a  compelling  argiunent  for  this 
legislation  when  the  Senate  first  passed 
a  similar  bill  last  July. 

But  this  situation  has  deteriorated 
even  further  since  the  JEC  survey  was 
undertaken.  Many  States  and  localities 
are  discovering  that  the  draconian  meas- 
ures that  they  have  already  undertaken 
are  not  enough.  In  May,  New  York  State 
anticipated  a  $600  million  deficit;  today, 
it  Is  $700  million.  In  May,  Mich- 
igan thought  it  could  balance  its  budget 
by  cutting  expenditures  $95  million;  to- 
day, they  are  struggling  to  cut  $300  mil- 
lion out  of  the  budget.  Georgia  was  not 
going  to  make  any  cuts;  today,  they  are 
struggling  to  eliminate  $22  million  worth 
of  expenditures.  Even  the  States  that 
expected  large  dollar  similuses  have  been 
disappointed.  Last  May,  California  ex- 
pected a  $350  million  surplus,  to  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year;  now 
they  expect  only  $160  million.  Illinois' 
expected  surplus  dwindled  from  $308 
million  to  zero. 

Cities  and  coimtles  have  also  suffered. 
Oklahoma  City  expected  a  $70  million 
surplus  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  now 
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they  have  nothing.  Westchester  Coimty, 
a  wealthy  suburb,  expected  to  maintain 
all  services;  they  have  cut  $25  million. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  expected  no  difficul- 
ties but  they  have  cut  $8  million  out 
of  their  budget  and  they  still  face  an  $8 
million  deficit.  Portland,  Oreg.,  thought 
they  could  make  it  through  the  year 
without  increasing  taxes;  taxes  just 
went  up  $2  million.  And  what  about  New 
York,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Atlanta.  All  are  still  facing  major  budget 
difficulties. 

These  are  not  Isolated  incidents;  they 
are  part  of  a  disturbing  trend.  The  re- 
cession has  devastated  all  budgets — ^the 
Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, local  governments,  and  families. 
It  is  not  just  a  big  city  problem.  It  affects 
both  States  and  locaUties;  large  cities 
and  small;  counties  and  townships;  and 
even  a  few  wealthy  suburban  areas.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  need  is  there. 

But  some  of  my  colleagues  may  argue 
that  a  vigorous  economic  recovery  is 
underway  and  that  the  recovery  will 
solve  all  the  State  and  local  government 
budget  problems.  They  are  wrong  and 
let  me  tell  you  why.  First,  many  States 
and  localities  currently  are  operating 
with  deficits.  These  deficits  will  have  to 
be  carried  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  forc- 
ing further  tax  Increases  and  expendi- 
ture cutbacks.  Second,  the  economic  re- 
covery will  not  be  as  vigorous  as  some 
of  us  would  prefer.  Even  under  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  approved  yes- 
terday, unemployment  would  still  re- 
main well  above  6  percent  throughout 
1977.  Third  and  more  Important,  the 
economic  recovery  will  not  occur  every- 
where at  the  same  pace.  Sure  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  declining. 
But  the  recovery  has  not  touched  all  of 
our  States  and  cities. 

In  Massachusetts  the  unemployment 
rate  is  still  10.4  percent;  in  Michigan  it 
is  11.4  percent;  in  Florida  it  is  11  per- 
cent; and,  in  California,  it  is  9.7  per- 
cent. In  many  of  our  central  cities  the 
problems  are  even  worse.  While  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  is  7.5  percent, 
in  Newark,  it  is  20  percent,  in  Detroit  it 
is  17  percent,  in  Cleveland  it  Is  12  per- 
cent, in  Boston  it  Is  12  percent  and  in 
Philadelphia,  It  Is  10  percent.  When  the 
national  economy  develops  a  cold,  these 
cities  get  double  pneumonia.  When  the 
national  economy  recovers,  these  cities 
are  left  behind.  That  is  why  this  bill  is 
still  needed. 

But  this  amendment  will  do  more  than 
allow  States  and  localities  to  maintain 
services,  prevent  employee  reductions 
and  reduce  the  need  for  tax  increases. 
It  will  increase  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  government  eco- 
nomic policies.  As  it  is  now,  the  Federal 
Government  cuts  taxes  and  States  and 
localities  raises  taxes.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hires  public  service  employees 
and  the  States  and  localities  lay  them 
off.  Government  is  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  away  with  the  other.  Our 
economic  recovery  Is  simply  too  fragile 
to  endure  these  Inconsistencies.  Govern- 
ment policies  that  giveth  and  then  taketh 
away  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  not  the  least  bit  In- 


flationary. The  program  will  turn  off 
completely  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  6  percent,  long  before 
we  approach  full  utilization  of  resources. 
Not  one  dime  will  be  spent  after  the 
need  for  the  program  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Moreover,  this  amendment  as 
Senator  Muskie  has  pointed  out.  Is  not  a 
budget  buster.  It  is  within  the  budget 
ceilings  already  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  trem^idous.  We  have  seen 
our  States  and  localities  suffer  for  over 
a  year  and  it  is  time  that  we  act  to  halt 
this  suffering.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Brock 
and  myself  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  last  week  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill  de- 
signed to  insure  that  the  truly  needy 
have  a  reaUstIc  opportunity  to  obtain 
food  stamp  benefits.  The  amendment 
woiild  have  eliminated  the  purchase  re- 
quirement, thus  enabling  poor  house- 
holds who  cannot  now  afford  to  piuxhase 
food  stamps  to  receive  some  nutritional 
assistance.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  had  concluded — using  its  own  In- 
dependent economic  assumptions — ^that 
the  amendment  would  have  enabled 
many  more  poor  families  to  receive  food 
stamp  benefits  without  an  astronomical 
increase  in  program  costs. 

Despite  this  objective  analysis  by  CBO, 
it  was  suggested — by  some  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  proposal  before  us  now — 
that  this  amendment  would  have  cost 
huge  amounts  of  money,  between  $2.1 
and  $3.1  billion. 

This  highly  infiated  cost  estimate  was 
based  on  totally  erroneous  assiimptions 
as  to  participation  rates  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  It  was  not  corroborated 
by  any  Independent  source,  such  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  By  contrast,  we 
know  the  present  amendment  will  defi- 
nitely cost  nearly  $3  billion.  Nevertheless, 
some  who  steadfastly  opposed  my  food 
stamp  amendment  on  the  basis  of  pure 
speculation  that  it  might  cost  the  same 
amount  are  giving  this  amendment  their 
full  support. 

I  would  not  have  prof>osed  my  food 
stamp  amendment  had  there  been  any 
substantial  evidence  that  it  cost  $2  or  $3 
billion,  but  apparently  those  figures  are 
only  selectively  bothersome  to  some  of 
the  proponents  of  countercyclical  aid.  Or 
it  may  be  that  such  large  figures  trouble 
some  persons  when  the  nutritional  weU- 
being  of  our  citizens  is  Involved,  but  not 
when  questionable  brick  and  mortar 
projects  are  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  that 
S.  3201  faces  a  veto  should  this  $3  bil- 
lion amendment  be  added.  And  I  would 
urge  all  those  Inclined  to  support  It  to 
consider  that  before  they  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  f after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoit).  If 
he  were  present  and  votlns,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abovrszk)  ,  the  Senator  frcHn  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BZ9KN),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  (Trukch).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gary  Hart)  .  t^  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkb),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (BfCr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCixl- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Csdifor- 
nia  (Mr.  TuNwrr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tbe  Senator 
from  Colorado  (BAr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Soia- 
tor  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Moscan) 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  are  absent  on  of&cial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Custis). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  .  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  48. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 
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Bayb 

Orayel 

Met^lf 

Brock 

Hart,  Oary 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Moas 

Bumpers 

Hoi  lings 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hvunphrey 

Nunn 

CHiinon 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Case 

Javits 

PeU 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Rlbicoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

SchweUter 

Cranston 

Leahy 

SratTord 

CXUver 

Long 

Stevenson 

thirkln 

Magnuson 

Stone 

EasUand 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Pord 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Mr.lntyre 
NATS-aa 

WiUlams 

Allen 

Gam 

Scott. 

Baker 

Goldwater 

WUllam  L 

Bartlett 

Ortffln 

Sp&ikman 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

B«nt8en 

Helms 

Symington 

Buckley 

Laxalt 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Pack  wood 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Pearson 

Tower 

Dole 

Prozmire 

Young 

Domenicl 

Randolph 

Pannln 

Scott,  Hugh 
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Montoya,  against. 
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Biden 

HaakeU 

Morgan 

Church 

Hruska 

Percy 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Roth 

Eagleton 

Mathlu 

Tunney 

Pong 

McCleUan 

Hart,  Philip  A.   McClure 

So  Mr.  MusKiE's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr 
reconsider  the  vote 
ment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.   MUSKIE.   I 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  las 
agreed  to. 


Efresident,  I  move  to 
which  the  amend- 


move   to   lay   that 
on  the  table  was 


AIRPORT   AND 

MENT  ACT! 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr. 


Chair  to  lay  before  th  e  Senate  a  message 


from  the  House  of 


H.R.  9771,    the    Ainiort    and    Airway 


Development  Act  of 

The  PRESIDING 
BvcKLtrr)  laid  before 
sage  from  the  House 


announcing    its    disi«reement    to    the 


amendment  of  the 
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ACIWAY 


DEVELOP- 
OP  1976 


President,  I  ask  the 


iepresentatives  on 


976. 

OFFICER  (Mr. 
the  Senate  a  mes- 
of  Representatives 


Senate  to  the  bill 


cHJl.  9771)  to  amen  i  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  Ivotes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist!  on  its  amendment 
to  HJl.  9771  and  agrde  with  the  request 
of  the  House  for  a  copf erence,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorised  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnxt- 
SON,  Mr.  CikWNON,  Mr 
VENS,  and  Mr.  Bakeh 
part  of  the  Senate.      

The  PRESIDING  (^FFICER.  May  we 
have  some  order  so  hat  we  may  hear 
the  business  of  tiie  Senate? 


RELIOP 


GUATEMALA 

BILTTATION    ACT 
FERENCE  REPOR't 


Mr.    SPARKMAN. 
submit  a  report  of  the 
ference  on  S.  3056 
mediate  consideratior 

The  PRESIDING 
port  will  be  stated  by 

The  Assistant 
follows : 

The  committee  of 
agreeing  votes  of   the 
amendments  of  the 
3056)   to  amend  the 
of  1961   to  provide 
billtation.   and 
the  people  who  have 
recent   earthquakes    In 
met,   after   full    and 
agreed   to  recommend 
to  their  respective 
by  all  of  the  conferees 


H<\ise 
Po"elgn 
em4  rgency 
bxmianl  larlan 
beim 


frse 


Hous  !S 


The  PRESIDING 
objection,   the   Senate 
the  consideration  of 
port. 

(The  conference  report 
the  Record  of  April  6 
page  9581). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
conferees  on  the  Guatemala 
Rehabilitation  Act  of 
agreement  on  a  souiid 
tween  the  Senate  anc 
S. 3056. 

The  legislation 
ference  will  provide  $ 


agreed 


Hartki,  Mr.  Ste- 
conferees  on  the 


AND    REHA- 
OF    1976— CON- 


Mr.  President,  I 
committee  of  con- 
ask  for  its  im- 


aiid 


OFFICER.  The  re- 
title. 
Legls^tive  Clerk  read  as 

coiLference  on  the  dl£- 

l;wo  Houses  on  the 

to  the  bill    (S. 

Assistance  Act 

relief,  reha- 

asslstance  to 

victimized  by  the 

Guatemala,   having 

conference,   have 

uid   do  recommend 

this  report,  signed 


C  FFI< 


CER.  Without 

will  proceed  to 

he  conference  re- 


is  printed  in 
1976  beginning  at 

Ax.  President,  the 

Relief  and 

1976  have  reached 

compromise  be- 

House  versions  of 


iipon  the  c(m- 
5  million  for  relief 


and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  the 
earthquake  which  struck  Guatemala  on 
February  4,  1976.  leavtog  more  than  20,- 
000  dead  and  a  million  homeless.  From 
the  day  of  the  earthquake  to  this  day, 
the  United  States  has  been  providing 
disaster  relief  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Guatemala  and  this  bill  will  permit 
reimbursement  of  the  AID  disaster  relief 
account  for  funds  already  expended  to 
assist  earthquake  victims.  Recognizing 
the  excellent  record  of  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies  in  providing  disaster  relief  in 
Guatemala,  the  bill  directs  that  U.S. 
assistance  be  distributed  through  volun- 
tary agencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  S.  3056  was  that  the  Senate  legis- 
lation authorized  funds  to  be  expended 
within  the  authorities  of  the  new  disaster 
relief  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  while  the  House  bill  established  a 
separate  account  for  Guatemala.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  Senate 
provision.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
incorporate  House  amendments  limiting 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent 
for  reconstruction  of  the  Puerto  Barrios 
Road  and  directing  that  seismic  resistant 
material  be  used  in  the  reconstruction 
of  homes  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  Guate- 
mala Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1976  will  continue  one  of  the  finest 
himaanitarian  traditions  of  our  Nation. 
It  will  help  thousands  of  victims  of  a 
devastating  natural  disaster  rebuild  their 
homes,  their  towns,  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  S.  3056. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  c<»i- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  to  increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Maurice  White 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  staff  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
further  debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  is  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigroesed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  by  a  vote  approved  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Muskib 
and  other  Members  of  this  body.  I 
opposed  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senators  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senate  please  come  to  order?  Will  those 
who  have  conversations  please  take  those 
conversations  to  the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  will  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, with  good  purpose  and  good  hu- 
mor. But  I  opposed  it  as  a  realist  because. 
I  believe  that  what  we  have  done  not 
only  invites  but  assures  a  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
speak  for  him  or  for  the  administration, 
but  I  have  every  refc^on  to  believe  that 
will  happen  if  the  m^ure  is  placed  be- 
fore him  with  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  adopted. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  am 
interested  in  placmg  people  in  gainful 
employment  and  bringing  to  fruition 
meritorious  projects  that  strengthen 
the  very  economy  of  our  country  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

Certainly  each  and  every  Member  has 
to  decide  his  vote.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  House  will  do  in  reference  to 
the  measure  but,  presumably,  there  will 
be  a  conference  on  the  bill  and  those 
who  sit  as  conferees  can,  through  well- 
reasoned  discussion  and  determination, 
bring  a  measure  to  the  Senate  on  which 
a  veto  can  be  overridden,  if  it  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  every  Member 
of  this  body  and  I  respect  the  conviction 
which  causes  each  and  every  Member  to 
vote  the  sentiments  that  he  believes  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

I  perhai>s,  could  have  left  these  words 
unsaid  because  I  am  not  one  who  wants 
to  look  back,  and  there  is  no  recrimina- 
tion on  my  part.  The  Senate  has  acted  in 
a  manner  it  believed  to  be  best  under  all 
the  circumstances. 

On  final  roUcall  I  will  vote  for  the 
measure.  If  I  am  a  conferee  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  bring  into  being  a  bill  that  the 
President  can  sign. 

We  are  all,  I  am  sure,  determined  In 
our  own  ways  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
strengthen  the  economy,  to  place  imem- 
ployed  construction  workers  in  jobs,  and 
to  create  programs  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  United  States. 


REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION  ON  WA- 
TERSHED PROJECT  LOANS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  imderstand  there  is  general  unanimity 
with  respect  to  the  passage  of  S.  2484, 
the  Watershed  Protection  Act,  but  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Buvf- 
ERS)  has  an  amendment  to  that  act 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
final  rollcaU  vote  on  the  public  works 
bill  Is  not  going  to  occur  imtil  3:30  pjn., 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  at  this  point  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2484)  to  amend  Public  Law  666, 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
any  single  locui  or  advancement  for  water- 
shed works  of  improvement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  66, 
as  amended;  16  UJ3.C.  1001-1006)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendments  here  which 
would  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  the 
Farmers  Home  Adrntoistration  can  loan 
to  any  local  governmental  subdivision 
for  watershed  protection  projects. 

Public  Law  566  originally  had  a  $5  mil- 
lion loan  limitation  on  it.  The  report,  as 
it  came  from  the  committee,  took  the 
lltnitation  off  completely.  My  amendment 
put  the  limitation  back  on  of  $10  million. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Senator 
Talmadge,  together  with  the  technical 
amendment  as  to  the  title,  and  they  have 
agreed  to  accept  both  amendments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1444 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  csdl  up  amendment 
No.  1444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumfkbs) 
proposes  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  far  the  committee  amdt..  No. 
1444. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  explained,  Mr. 
President. 
Amendment  No.  1444  is  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  committee  amdt.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: That  the  last  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  Vl^atershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  (16  n.S.C.  1006a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "five  million  doUars"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  1444)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2484 
An  act  to  amend  Public  L&w  566,  Watershed 
Protection  and  nood  Prevention  Aot,  as 
amended  to  raise  the  limitation  on  any 
single  loan  or  advancement  for  watershed 
works  of  Improvement 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  8  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16 
0.S.C.  1006a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"five  mUllon  dollars"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "•10,000,000". 

AMENDMENT  NO.   I47Z 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  a  title  amendment  No.  1472. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment.  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senattx'  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  title,  amend- 
ment No.  1472 : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
committee,  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  666,  Watershed 
ftotectlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  to  raise  the  limitation  on  any  single 
loan  or  advancement  for  watershed  works  ot 
Improvement.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  title 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3201)  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Ek;onomlc  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  to  Increase  the  anti- 
recessionary effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  legislation  to  provide  counterey- 
clical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments was  approved  by  the  Congress 
as  part  of  HJl.  5247.  This  measure  was 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  I  worked  to  sustain  that  veto  In  the 
Senate.  My  opposition  to  the  counter- 
cyclical assistance  section  of  that  meas- 
ure was  based  on  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
now  seen  fit  to  incorporate  into  this 
measure  the  revenue  sharing  formula 
which  was  developed  after  careful  analy- 
sis by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
approved  by  the  full  Senate  after  exten- 
sive debate.  As  a  result,  this  program 
will  now  take  into  account  not  just  the 
total  revenues  raised  by  recipient  juris- 
dictions, but  will  give  weight  to  the  im- 
portant factors  of  tax  effort  and  the  rela- 
tive income  levels  of  people  within  such 
jurisdictions.  Because  these  adjust- 
ments have  been  agfeed  to  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  program,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  join  with  them  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

AnotljiM  tidsltlve  modification  which 
has  been  Incorporated  In  this  revised 


measure  Involves  the  concept  of  excess 
unemployment.  We  are  now  placing  all 
States  on  an  equal  footing  in  competing 
for  the  aUocatioQ  of  funds  by  utflizing 
a  unifoim  base  period  level  of  unemploy- 
ment llierelore.  States  with  chronic  un- 
employment problons  will  no  longer  be 
at  a  disadvantage  vis-a-viB  other  States 
with  historically  low  unemployment  rates 
which  benefited  disproportionately  tmder 
the  original  formula  employed  in  the 
vetoed  biU. 

If  the  conferees  and  the  managers  of 
this  bill  contbiue  to  insist  on  tlie  same 
evenhandedness  and  fairpess  with  re- 
gard to  the  countercycllcsd  assistance,  I 
will  continue  to  sui^ort  the  bill  and  I 
will  be  gla^  to  suppoot  the  override  of  a 
veto,  if  that  proves  to  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bpckuy)  .  The  question  is  on  passage. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  llie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  is 
the  total  amount  of  tax  fimds  involved 
in  the  bill  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  amendment  which  was  added  to  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  commit- 
tee was  $1,101  billion  and  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  this  af  ter- 
nooa  carries  an  additional  authorization 
for  $2.9  billion. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  makes 
a  total  figure  of 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  blU  as  has  been 
amended  is  $5.2  bUllon  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  the  blU 
that  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  is  a  bill  totaling  $5.2  biUion? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  passage. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  t^e  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  I  wanted  to  say 
«arller  following  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Ramdolph)  . 

No  one  questions,  and  certainly  not 
this  Senator,  the  motives  and  the  pur- 
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different  strategic 

Int  I  make,  Mr. 
pent  more  than  2 


poses  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wttt  Virginia.  I  have  served  with  him  on 
the  Plibllc  Works  Conimlttee  for  18  years. 
Our  relationship  as  I  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned has  been  a  coiistructive  and,  in  a 
personal  sense,  a  pleasant  one. 

I  happen  to  dlsagrse  with  his  tactical 
judgment  on  this  bill.  His  effort  has  been 
to  try  to  write  a  vet*  >-proof  bill.  I  have 
assimied  that  the  President  would  veto 
this  kind  of  legislation.  The  President 
has  indicated  his  opcosition  to  it.  So  I 
have  tried  to  put  together  a  package  that 
would  «iable  us  to  ov)errlde  a  veto 

Now,  those  are  twi 
courses  to  follow. 

But  the  second 
President,  is  this:  I 

days  recently  defending  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  In  doing  it,  I  at 
times  opposed  amenoments  with  which 
I  was  sympathetic  and  subjected  myself 
to  the  criticism  that  oi  i  the  floor  I  was  in- 
consistent with  votes  :  cast  in  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  did  It  for  one  reasi  in :  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
establish  its  own  priorities,  and  when  it 
does  it  is  my  Job,  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman,  to  enforce  those  pri- 
orities to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 

Countercyclical  revenue  sharing  is  a 
congressional  budge!  priority,  and  I 
think  we  ought  not  t  >  be  diverted  from 
our  own  priorities  b7  the  threat  of  a 
veto.  If  the  President?  can  do  thpt,  then 
we  are  back  where  ^e  were  before  we 
adopted  a  budget  process,  constantly 
fearing  what  the  Pesldent's  reaction 
will  be,  constantly  bac  Idng  off  from  what 
we  ourselves  think  is  right.  In  order  to 
offset  the  possibility  of  a  veto. 

This  is  a  congressional  priority,  and 
I  am  fighting  for  it  as  j  trongly  as  I  did  for 
the  last  2  days  for  other  congressional 
priorities  that  have  l»een  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Comriittee.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  that  sort  of  thing  until  a 
majority  of  the  Senatie  finally  persuades 
me  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  fruit- 
less effort.  When  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
finally  persuades  me  that  congressional 
priorities  are  meanir  gless,  then  T  will 
abandon  the  fight.  I  ut  this  is  a  con- 
gressional priority  an(  I  urge  the  support 
of  the  Senate  for  thi!  one  as  much  as  I 
urged  the  Senate's  support  when  I  op- 
posed seven  amendments  to  the  congres- 
sional budget  during  the  last  2  days. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  gres  tly  enlarged  meas- 
ure. I  indicated  earler — when  we  were 
discussing  the  bill  in  general  and  when 
the  amendment  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  fiom  Maine, — that  I 
felt  there  was  a  need  for  a  bill,  that  my 
primary  purpose  was  to  see  that  we  got 
legislative  relief.  I  thi  nk  we  have  stepped 
away  from  that.  I  thi  nk  we  have  dimin- 
ished the  likelihood  tl  lat  a  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

As  I  said  then  and  say  now,  I  feel  the 
President  wiU  veto  this  measure  as 
amended  on  the  floor,  and  I  hope  he  does. 
I  will  recommend  to  lim.  if  I  am  asked, 
that  he  should  veto  i .. 

Mr.  President,  theie  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  legislativ ;  reform  act  or  the 
budget  act  that  derogates  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  tlie  chief  magistrate 
to  act  in  a  legislative  capacity.  TTiere  is 


nothing  in  the  legislative  reorganization 
act  or  the  budget  act  that  diminishes  by 
one  with  the  President's  authority  to 
exercise  his  independent  and  separate 
judgment  to  veto  a  bill  which  he  thinks 
is  excessive  or  for  whatever  reason  he 
chooses  not  to  add  his  agreement  to  Its 
enactment  into  law. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  should  have  been  adopted  in 
view  of  the  Senator's  from  Maine  very 
excellent  performance  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  in  defending  the  budget  res- 
olution is  not  appropriate,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  is  like  sajing,  "If  we  can  get  it 
into  the  budget  resolution,  that  is  the  end 
of  the  legislative  process."  But  the  budg- 
et resolution  is  the  upper  limit,  not  the 
lower  limit.  The  fact  that  it  included  pro- 
visions for  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  knew  he  was  going  to 
offer  in  the  Chamber — the  fact  that  it 
was  included  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion— in..m)  ^ay  affects  my  judgment 
about  whether  it  should  become  law  or 
the  President  ought  to  sign  it. 

As  a  practical  matter,  had  we  defeated 
the  Muskie  amendment  there  would  have 
been  money  available  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  to  commit  to  some  other  pui*- 
pose. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  philosophy  that  got  us  into  the  mess 
that  led  to  the  Budget  Reform  Act.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  supported  the 
proposal  to  cut  the  defense  budget  yes- 
terday. I  did  in  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  used  as  an  excuse  one  sentence,  that 
would  have  given  me  the  excuse  then 
to  vote  for  the  jobs  bill. 

It  is  so  across  the  board.  We  had  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  offer  the  juvenile 
justice  proposal  with  which  I  am  totally 
sympathetic.  We  had  the  Senator  from 
California  offering  a  veterans  amend- 
ment. Am  I  the  only  Senator  In  this 
body  upon  whom  the  budget  process  im- 
poses some  restraints  with  respect  to 
choices?  Was  I  wrong  in  submerging  my 
personal  references  yesterday  to  the  in- 
terests of  institutional  restraint  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget?  Those  are  the  ques- 
tions that  I  have  had  to  answer  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  through  long  sessions 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  fighting 
for  the  resolutions  on  the  floor.  Am  I 
wrong?  Should  I  instead  follow  my  own 
preferences  and  priorities  every  inch  of 
the  way  within  the  committee  and  aban- 
doning the  committee's  resolutions  when 
we  get  to  the  floor?  Or  is  there  some  in- 
terest in  establishing  a  consensus  for 
budget  priorities? 

We  are  never  going  to  have  unanimous 
votes  in  Budget  Committees  or  in  the 
Chamber,  but  if  we  are  really  going  to  ac- 
commodate each  other's  differences  in 
order  to  develop  a  common  policy,  do  we 
have  any  responsibility,  even  the  smallest 
iota  of  responsibility,  to  give  considera- 
tion to  what  we  establish  as  a  policy? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  Senator  is  wrong. 
His  question  is  more  than  rhetorical  and 
my  answer  is  yes. 

If  we  pursue  this  course  of  action  what 
we  are  doing  is  vesting  in  the  Budget 
Committee  the  ultimate  authority  to  de- 
cide the  legislative  policy  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  should  not 


exceed  the  limit  established  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  but  it  Is  quite  another 
thing  to  say — as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  be  saying — that  we  should  today 
accept  his  amendment  because  it  was 
included  in  the  resolution,  or  if  we  do  not 
accept  his  amendment  we  will  not  be 
spending  all  we  authorized  in  the  first 
budget  resolution.  If  we  do  that,  we  might 
as  well  do  away  with  the  rest  of  Uie 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  I  was 
not  saying  that,  that  I  w£is  asking  the 
Senator  whether  or  not  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  priorities  should 
have  any  Influence  at  all.  not  total  in- 
fluence but  any  influence  at  all,  upon 
the  Judgment  that  any  Senator  makes 
in  casting  his  vote.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  do  anything  to  lock  up  the  Sen- 
ator's conscience  or  his  intellectual  proc- 
esses. But  I  am  just  curious.  Prom  what 
the  Senator  has  said  up  to  now,  he  has 
said.  "Let  us  adopt  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  then,  be  damned  with  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  from 
now  on."  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  is 
sajring  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  not  say- 
ing that.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
saying  adoption  of  a  budget  resolution 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we  have  to 
spend  every  cent  we  authorize.  That  is 
what  I  understood  the  logic  and  burden 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  to  be. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yesterday  I  was  very 
flattered.  I  got  a  lot  of  appreciation  from 
the  Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  when  we 
exercised  such  restraint  on  the  health 
budget,  on  the  Jobs  budget.  I  get  the  im- 
pression from  listening  to  the  Senator 
that  I  was  a  damn  fool  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
has  that  Impression,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  I  can  do  to  add  to  the  clarity  of 
the  remarks  I  made.  The  remarks  once 
again  are  these:  I  believe  In  the  budget- 
ary process  and  the  function  we  have  es- 
tablished in  the  Budget  Act.  I  believe  in 
the  limitation,  in  the  discipline,  that  is 
established  with  the  flrst  budget  resolu- 
tion and  will  subsequently  be  established 
in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  in  the  logic 
that  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion of  yesterday  should  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  adopting  the  amendment 
today.  If  we  do  that,  then,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  used  the  Budget  Committee  ma- 
chinery to  preempt  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  other  committees  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  was  what  was  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  himch  that  I 
may  be  one  of  a  very  few  who  will  vote 
against  flnal  passage.  Yet  I  intend  to  do 
that,  because  I  think  not  only  have  we 
adopted  an  unwise  amendment,  no  only 
have  we  assured  a  confrontation  on  a 
Presidential  veto,  but  I  believe  we  are 
galloping  off  In  the  wrong  direction  in 
these  early  and  tender  dasrs  as  we  estab- 
lish the  precedents  and  useful  history 
for  the  utilization  of  the  budgetary 
process. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
flnaUy  that  the  Senator  has  clarified  his 
position  very  well.  He  said  it  is  wrong  to 
use  the  argument  that  this  was  included 
in  the  budget  resolution  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  this  bill.  What  I  was  doing 
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aU  day  yesterday  was  use  argimients  like 
that  to  persuade  people  to  support  the 
budget  resolution.  The  Senator  has  not 
made  a  distinction  between  the  two 
which  Is  clear  to  me.  I  disagree  with  his 
interpretation  of  what  the  budget  process 
imposes  upon  us  until  the  Senate  finally 
persuades  me  that  it  is  a  fruitless  effort. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  like  to  put  in  proper  perspective  the 
figure  of  authorization  in  the  pending 
legislation.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
asked  the  question  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
did  state  that  the  authorization  in  this 
bill  was  $1.1  billion  as  it  left  the  com- 
mittee, and  an  additional  $1.5  billion  plus 
$1.4  billion,  which  is  covered  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 

Maine. 

That  Is  the  correct  figure  as  of  now. 
But  the  committee  bill  as  it  left  "the 
committee  had  a  potential  authorization, 
if  the  unemployment  rate  went  up  to  9 
percent,  of  $2,521  billion.  With  that 
understanding.  I  think  the  figures  which 
I  have  given  clearly  reflect  the  full  scope 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  before  the 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BROCK.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  successfully  confused  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Let  us  try  to  go  through 
it  again. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  authorization, 
and  what  they  amount  to  at  their  high 
figure   amount? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  At  the  high  figure? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Based  on  9  percent 
unemployment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  accelerated 
public  works  portion  would  be  $2  billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  $2  billion? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  $2  biUion.  The  job 
opportunities  program,  title  X,  would  be 
$375  million. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  EDA  business  loans  at 
4  percent  Interest  subsidies  would  be  $125 
million.  Waste  water  treatment  fimds, 
which  is  an  addition  in  the  committee 
bill,  would  be  $21  million.  Then  the 
countercyclical  fimds,  or  the  Muskie 
amendment,  involves  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion,  and  the  Nunn-Talmadge 
part  of  the  amendment  involves  $1.4 
billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  all  for  the  five 
quarters  that  begin  July  1  and  end  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  no  authorization 
beyond  October  1  of  1977? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  Is  none. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right.  The  total,  then, 
of  those  figures  would  be  about  $5.4  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  $2,521  billion 
plus  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right.  I  have  $5,421 
billion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect, on  that  basis.  But  the  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce  has  projected  the  unem- 
ployment and  the  amount  that  might  be 
needed  on  the  basis  of  that  projection. 


and  we  come  to  a  figure  of  $1.1  billion 
instead  of  the  $2,521  billion  which  I  read 
just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So,  in  effect,  the  gross 
on  the  low  side  would  be  $4  blUifm;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct;  a 
total  of  $4  billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  really  what  I  was 
reaching  for.  I  do  not  want  Senators  to 
be  confused  by  the  differences.  We  are 
discussing  estimates  of  unemployment, 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  variation 
between  the  high  and  the  low  figure. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bill  ha£  a  triggering 
mechanism  that,  for  each  one-half -per- 
cent reduction  in  unemployment  or  in- 
crease In  unemployment,  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion Is  added  or  subtracted  accordingly 
In  the  authorization. 

Mr.  BROCK.  All  right.  I  have  a  slightly 
different  figure.  I  have  a  $1,375  billion 
limit  In  the  bill  for  coxmtercyclical,  which 
I  have  cosponsored  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  have  approximately. 
I  think  it  is  a  $3.9  billion  potential  budget 
effect.  Does  the  Senator  find  those  fig- 
ures reasonably  within  the  ball  park? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  only  figures  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  here  with 
respect  to  the  Muskie  amendment  and 
the  Talmadge-Nunn  amendment  are  the 
figures  of  $1.5  billion  and  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  I  have  confused 
the  Senator,  m  the  coimtercyclical 
amendment  which  we  have  sponsored, 
and  which  has  now  been  amended  on 
the  fioor,  there  Is  a  fiat  figure.  In  sec- 
tion 202(c),  which  places  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  the  five-quarter  expenditures 
of  $1,375  biUion.  That  is  the  figure  I  was 
referring  to.  So  the  gross  figures,  then, 
still  come  back  to  slightly  less  than  $4 
bUUon. 

What  I  am  reaching  for  Is  that  while 
I  am  in  support  of  the  legislation,  as  tlie 
Senator  knows,  I  think  it  Is  Important 
that  people  understand  this  is  a  consid- 
erable reduction  from  the  previous  bill 
which  was  vetoed  and  the  veto  sustained. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  figures 
we  are  using  are  the  figures  that  were 
used  in  the  bill  last  summer.  We  received 
this  amendment,  which  was  not  printed, 
at  a  late  hour  while  we  were  considering 
this  bill  today,  and  I  was  not  able  to 
analyze  the  full  Import  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  With  the  figures  that  I 
have — and  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  every- 
body imderstood — the  vetoed  bill  was  for 
$6.1  biUion.  We  now  have  a  gross  bill 
for  authority  to  spend  $3.9  billion,  which 
is  $2.2  billion  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
vetoed  legislation.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  people  imderstood  this  is  a  sizable 
and  important  reduction. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  hope  the  Senator 
can  sell  this  conservative  figure  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  we  will  try. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  un- 
derstands the  situation  accurately,  after 


trying  to  follow  the  debate  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  situatkm  Is 
this:  the  committee  of  juriadlction 
brought  to  the  Sosate  a  bill  with  a  poten- 
tial cost  of  $2.5  billion.  After  the  SemOe 
finished  adding  amendments  to  it,  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  will  be  called  to 
vote  on  will  be  for  $5.2  billion,  so  that  it 
is  more  than  double  what  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction  rec(Mnmended  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Now.  turning  to  the  figures  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee,  if  you  take 
the  lower  parameter  of  the  committee 
bill  of  $1.1  billion,  mider  the  assumption 
of  lower  unemployment,  iben  the  cost  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  be  $1.1  billion.  Then  when  you  add 
the  fioor  amendments  to  it.  It  will  be  ap- 
proximately $4  bilhon;  so  we  have  multi- 
plied the  bill  by  4.  if  we  take  the  lower 
figure.  In  any  case,  we  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  money  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  an- 
swer one  question?  We  have  had  a  dialog 
before  on  the  local  tax  effort  provision  of 
this  bill.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  un- 
der general  revenue  sharing,  ^i^ere  we 
defined  local  effort,  we  did  not  define  In 
the  legislative  history  that  If  the  State 
collects  local  taxes  for  them,  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  local  effort  In  this  bill,  as 
It  is  In  the  history  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  to  the  extent  and  within  the 
parameters  applicable  here.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  were  using  revenue- 
sharing  entitlements,  so  to  the  extent  it 
is  applicable,  it  would  apply  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  (mly  a  few  short  remarks  regard- 
ing the  vote  to  approve  the  Public  Works 
£knplo3anent  Act  of  1976. 

First,  the  programs  envisioned  in  this 
bill  are  consistent  with  the  congressional 
program  of  economic  recovery  and  en- 
ergy sufBciency  which  was  formulated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flrst  session  of  this 
Congress. 

Second,  the  programs  In  the  bill  are 
consistent  with  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  recently  enacted  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  All  of  the  programs 
in  the  bill  have  been  included  in  the  ceil- 
ings established  under  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  find  it  necessary  to  appropriate 
these  tfimds  in  any  case.  Either  we  are 
going  to  authorize  the  funds  to  put  p>eo- 
ple  back  to  work  constructing  facilities 
of  lasting  value  to  the  community— "or  we 
are  going  to  find  It  necessary  to  appro- 
priate similar  sums  in  the  form  of  un- 
emplo3mient  compensation  ben^ts  and 
public  assistance  appropriations. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  1977  President's 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  last 
January  Included  $8.5  biUion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  be  used  to  shore-up 
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Mr.  President,  I 
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to  approve  the  Publii 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pres 
position  to  the 
the  same  form  as  the 
report.  I  voted  to 
veto  of  this  legislation 
shown  that  public 
very   ineffective   and 
creating  jobs  for  the 
spending  under  such 
occur  in  late  1976 
would    contribute    to 
pressures  in  a  resurgii^g 
that  the  money  could 
spent  by  encouraging 
with  tax  relief  and 
promoting  expansion 
in  the  private  sfector 
creating  temporary 

I  am  not  convinced 
ture  of  this  additional 
in  the  way  proposed 
way  of  improving  oui 
tion.  The  "trigger 
tion  is  attractive,  how^v 
cent  imemployment 
would  do  more  damage 
economy.  Middle- 
tired  of  paying  for 
Congress  claims  will 
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by  smothering  them  with  Federal  tax 
dollars.  Instead  of  proposing  jobs  which 
will  cost  the  Government  at  least  $25,- 
000  each,  we  should  institute  a  compre- 
hensive job  training  program  which 
could  lead  to  meaningful,  permanent 
employment.  Many  jobs  are  currently 
unfilled  because  of  a  lack  of  skilled 
workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity  to 
take  affirmative  action  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  create  jobs.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  has  reported  a  bill  which,  in 
part,  replaces  the  public  works  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  again 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  put 
people  back  to  work.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  also  recognize  the  need  to 
strengthen  this  measure  even  further 
through  the  adoption  of  an  emergency 
antirecession  aid  amendment. 

S.  3201,  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1976,  provides  $2.5  billion  for  anti- 
recessionary public  works  authorization. 
$2  billion  would  be  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  public  works 
projects.  Another  $375  million  in  ad- 
ditional funding  is  authorized  through 
1976  for  the  existing  Job  Opportunities 
program.  A  third  section  provides  a  $125 
million  increase  for  working  capital  loans 
to  prevent  loss  of  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  means  more 
jobs  for  unemployed  Americans.  It  of- 
fers hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  unemployed.  At  a  time  when  millions 
are  seeking  the  opportunity  to  work, 
there  exists  numerous  vital  public  proj- 
ects that  need  to  be  undertaken  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  lor  everyone.  I 
know  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
agree  that  expenditures  for  public  works, 
such  as  road  construction  and  repair,  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  transportation  and  recreation  facil- 
ities would  be  much  more  productive 
than  spending  money  on  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  administration  has  shown  that  it 
does  not  care  about  putting  people  back 
to  work,  and  the  country  is  paying  a 
terrible  price  for  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  President.  The 
national  unemployment  rate  remains  at 
an  unacceptable  7.5  percent.  The  na- 
tional rate  among  tiie  construction  in- 
dustry, which  is  targeted  for  much  relief 
in  this  bill,  was  more  than  double  that 
figure  in  February.  In  some  areas  in  my 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  construction  trade  hovers 
around  an  intolerable  40  percent.  These 
statistics  underscore  the  need  to  pro- 
vide jobs  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  the  jobs  creating  provi- 
sions in  S.  3201  require  urgent  approval. 
There  can  be  no  more  productive  way  to 
combat  unemployment  than  by  attack- 
ing joblessness  with  jobs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  express 
my  full  support  for  the  amendment  to 
provide  countercyclical,  anti-recession 
aid  to  States  and  localities  which  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  economic  crisis.  For 
a  great  number  of  States  and  local  com- 
munities, economic  recovery  is  still  many 
months  away.  This  legislation  would  ex- 


tend badly  needed  Federal  funds  to  al- 
low them  to  maintain  vital  public  serv- 
ices. 

The  recession  has  forced  many  States 
and  local  governments  as  well  to  face 
the  hard  choice  of  reducing  expenditures 
or  raising  taxes  in  order  to  maintain  bal- 
anced budgets.  Some  have  been  forced 
to  do  both.  These  cutbacks  have  meant 
fewer  public  services,  job  layoffs,  reduced 
tax  revenues,  and  a  continuing  cycle  ol 
recession  that  may  be  almost  impossible 
for  some  areas  to  break  without  the  kind 
of  emergency  assistance  provided  under 
this  amendment. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
•forced  to  cut  more  than  $350  million  from 
a  $3.7  biUion  budget  that  would  have 
done  little  more  than  malptein  services 
at  their  fiscal  year  1975^J^r^ucatlon, 
health  and  medicaJ^a^rvices,  widj)ubllc 
safety  have  aU  fett  the  weight  ofthese 
cutbacks.  Despite  this  budget  reductlM^ 
and  one  oLMie  highest  tax  rates  In  the" 
Nation,  JJew  Jersey's  State  govenmient 
has  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  a  State  Income  tax. 

Of  course,  the  need  to  maintain  public 
services  is  not  the  only  problem  which 
this  amendment  addresses.  The  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  encourage  the  process  of 
recovery  is  weakened  if  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  our  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  permitted  to  go  imrelieved. 
The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  and  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  tax  cuts  were 
among  the  most  important  tools  that 
Congress  has  used  to  combat  the  reces- 
sion. However,  if  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  increase  their  own  taxes  in 
order  to  support  a  minimum  level  of  serv- 
ices, the  beneficial  effects  of  the  tax  cuts 
are  reduced,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  bring  about  full  economic 
recovery  is  substantially  imdermined. 

Under  the  coxmtercyclical  antire- 
cession amendment.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  authorize  a  mH.Y<nmTn  of 
$1,375  billion  of  which  New  Jersey  would 
receive  a  sizable  share.  This  amoimt 
would  be  spread  over  five  succeeding 
calendar  quarters  to  begin  with  the 
third  quarter  of  1976,  which  begins  on 
July  1,  1976.  To  trigger  this  assistance, 
the  average  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment must  have  reached  6  i>ercent  dur- 
ing a  previous  calendar  quarter.  The 
size  of  payments  to  be  received  by  State 
and  local  govenunents  would  depend  on 
the  amount  they  receive  In  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  and  the  extent  to  which  their 
unemplosmaent  rate  exceeds  the  national 
average.  Local  governments  could  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  largest  share  of  anti- 
recessionary payments,  as  they  are  allo- 
cated the  largest  portion  of  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  recovery 
of  our  country  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  interrelated  approaches.  The  anti- 
recession assistance  legislation  before  us 
today  provides  a  responsible  method  of 
channeUng  urgently  needed  financial  as- 
sistance to  areas  where  recession  has 
jeop>ardized  the  delivery  of  essential  pub- 
lic services,  while  enhancing  the  overall 
Federal  effort  to  provide  a  stable  eco- 
nomic climate.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bn)EN),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washingtcoi  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttjn- 
ney),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce -^that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cprtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.<:ka  (&lr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitre)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcxn  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "aye"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  54, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  150  Leg.] 
TEAS— 54 


Bayh 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brocfc 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Rollings 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pack  wood 

Burdick 

Hiunphrey 

Pastore 

B>Td,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Case 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Long 

Stafford 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Durkin 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Ford 

McGovem 

Symington 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Monda'.e 

Weicker 

Hart,  Gary 

Montoya 
NATS— 28 

WUliams 

Allen 

Byrd. 

Gam 

Baker 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Goldwater 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Griffin 

Beall 

Domenlcl 

Hansen 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Helms 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

Pearson 

Scott. 

Taft 

Proxmire 

WlUlamL. 

Ttaunnond 

Roth 

Stennls 

Tower 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stevens 

Young        < 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

McClure 

Biden 

HaskeU 

McOee 

Church 

Uruska 

Uetctut 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Morgan 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Percy 

Pong 

McClellan 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (S.  3201) .  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  In- 
dian tribe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  Federal  contribution  to  a  public  works 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  authorized  under  provisions  of  law 
other  than  this  section.  Any  grant  made  for 
a  public  works  project  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  In  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  100  per  centum.  No  grant 
shall  be  made  for  a  project  \mder  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  such  project  authorized  under  provi- 
sions of  law  other  than  this  section  Is  Im- 
mediately avaUable  for  such  project,  and 
construction  of  such  project  has  not  yet 
been  Initiated  because  of  lack  of  funding 
for  the  non-Federal  share  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.  No  part  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  in 
real  property. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  to  federally  as- 
sisted projects  authorized  and  for  which 
funds  have  been  obligated  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  Public  Woo'ks  Employment 
Act  of  1976  which  because  of  rapid  In- 
creases In  wages  or  cost  of  materials  cannot 
be  Initiated  and  completed  within  the 
amount  obligated  for  the  project:  Provided, 
That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize an  Increase  In  the  tnarifniim  percent- 
age of  the  Federal  contribution  for  any  pro- 
ject for  which  funds  have  been  obligated. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  Indian  tribes,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  group  or  association,  or  other  eligi- 
ble applicants  to  which  Federal  financial 
assistance  Is  provided  must  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  setting  forth  Informa- 
tion on  the  project.  Job  effectiveness  of  the 
project,  and  the  benefits  to  the  community 
or  region  served  by  the  project.  "ITie  Secre- 
tary after  reviewing  the  applications  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency,  depart- 
ment, or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funding  the  project  shall  provide 
funds  for  those  projects  which  best  serve  the 
employment  objectives  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Upon  the  application  of  any  State, 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  Indian  tribe, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  construction  (Including  demolition  and 
other  site  preparation  activities),  renova- 
tion, repair,  or  other  Improvement  of  local 
public  works  facilities  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  those  public  works  projects  of 
State  and  local  governments  for  which  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  authorized  under 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act.  No  part 
of   any  grant   made  tmder  this  subsection 


shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  any  inter- 
est In  reel  property.  The  Federal  share  of  any 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  ahaU  give  priority  to 
grants  made  under  this  section  where  such 
funding  wUl  Initiate  construction  within 
ninety  days  of  application  approval,  and  in 
the  following  order: 

"(1)   grants  under  subsection  (a), 

"(2)   grants  under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  grants  under  subsection  (c). 

"(e)(1)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centtim  nor  more  than  15  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects within  any  one  State,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  not  lees  than  one -half  of  l  per 
centum  In  the  aggregate  shall  be  available 
for  such  projects  en"  programs  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  payment  of  mainte- 
nance costs  in  connection  with  any  project 
constructed  (in  whole  or  in  part)  with  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  this  secticm. 

"(f)  Assistance  under  this  section  shaU  be 
provided  only  in  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  an  area  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  eqiaal  to  or  In  excess  of  6.6  per 
centum  for  the  most  recent  three  months  or 
any  areas  designated  pursuaint  to  section 
204(c)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary,  If 
the  national  unemployment  rate  Is  equal  to 
or  exceed  6 14  per  centum  for  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  months,  shall  expedite  and 
give  priority  to  grant  applications  sub- 
mitted for  such  areas  having  unemploy- 
ment In  excess  of  the  national  average  rate 
of  unemployment  for  the  most  recent  three 
consecutive  nkontbs.  Seventy  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  piirsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  avaUable  only  for  grants  In  areas 
as  defined  In  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  national  average  unem- 
ployment rate  recedes  below  6 14  per  centum 
for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  months, 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
under  this  section  Is  siispended  untU  the 
national  average  unemployment  has  equaled 
or  exceeded  6 14  per  centtim  for  the  most 
recent  three  consecutive  months. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  sections  103  and 
104  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
this  section. 

"(h)  Grants  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  published 
under  section  101  of  this  Act,  except  that 
rules  and  r^Tulatlons  established  under  (1) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  101(d),  and 

(2)  section  101(a)(1)(C)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  grants.  Any  necessary  re- 
vision of  such  rules  and  regvQatlons  with 
respect  to  grants  under  this  section  or  deter- 
mination that  portions  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  published  within  thirty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  any 
such  revision  shall  become  effective  upon 
publication:  Provided,  however.  That  com- 
ments from  interested  parties  concerning  the 
published  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
subsequently  received  by  the  Secretary  and 
considered  for  any  necessary  further  revision 
and  In  the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(1)  In  selecting  among  projects  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  (1)  the  severity  and 
duration  of  unemployment  In  proposed  proj- 
ect areas,  (2)  level  and  extent  of  construction 
unemployment  In  proposed  project  areas,  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  projects 
will  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  final 
determination  with  respect  to  each  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  submitted  to  him  under  this 
section  not  later  than  the  sixtieth  day  after 
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iceed  $76,000,000  for 
une  30,  1975,  and 
,000  for  tlie  fiscal 

8.". 

of   such    Act,    as 
adding  after  para- 


the  date  he  receives  sucl  application.  Failure 
to  make  such  final  deteri  alnatlon  within  such 
period  shall  be  deemed  »  be  an  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  grant  requested. 

"(J)  Unemployment  statistics  shall  be  as 
determined  by  the  Seen  tary  of  Labor  In  the 
monthly  report  on  v  nemployment.  Any 
State,  political  subdlvisli  )n8  thereof  or  Indian 
tribe,  may  present  to  tl  e  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Information  on  tie  actual  unemploy- 
ment in  the  proposed  jiroject  surea. 

"(k)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  excsed  $2,000,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section  fi  ir  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1977.".  » 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  lOa(c)  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  is  am  mded  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  There  are  herely  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlsloi  is  of  this  section  and 
section  202,  except  tha ;  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  ]  purchasing  evidences 
of  Indebtedness,  paying 'interest  supplement 
to  or  on  behalf  of  privlate  entities  making 
and  participating  in  loais,  and  guaranteeing 
loans,  shall  not  exceed  |$170,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3(0,  1966.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  thtough  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  apd  shall  not  exceed 
$66,000,000  for  the  flsc^  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  shall  not  i 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
shall  not  exceed  $200,0i 
year  ending  June  30,  19 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (1 
amended,  la  amended  b 
graph  (1)  the  following! new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  aily  other  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized.  In  the  case  pf  any  loan  guaran- 
tee under  authority  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section  to  pay  to  or  on  kehalf  of  the  private 
borrower  an  amount  suBcient  to  reduce  up 
to  4  percentage  points  ihe  interest  paid  by 
such  borrower  on  such  guaranteed  loans. 
Payments  made  to  or  oq  behalf  of  such  bor- 
rower shall  be  made  no  I  less  often  than  an- 
nually. No  obligation  sUall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  any  payment  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  loan 
December  31,  1976.". 

(c)  Section  202(a)  of 
ed,  ts  amended  by  renu 
agraphs   (2)    through    ( 
(11),  respectively,  Incl 
thereto. 

Sec.  103.  Section  1002 
and  Economic  Develop; 
amended,  ts  amended  b 
section  and  Inserting  tl 

"Sxc.  1002.  For  the 
the  term  'eligible  area' 
the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  has  a  rate  of  un< 
or  in  excess  of  6.6  per 
recent  three  consecutive  I  months  or  any  area 
designated  pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employipent,  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  with  8i>eciali  consideration  given 
to  areas  with  unemploy^ient  rates  above  the 
national  average.". 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  Section  lp03(c)  of  the  Public 
Works   and   Economic 
1965,   as   amended,   is 
follows: 

"(c)  Where  necessary 
out  the  purposes  of  thi! 
of  Commerce  is  authorised  to  assist  eligible 
areas  in  making  appUcat!  ons  for  grants  under 
this  title.". 

(b)  Section  1003(d)  of 
ed.  is  amended  to  read 

"(d)  Notwithstanding 
of  this  title,  funds  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  be  iivailable  only  for  a 
program  or  project  which  the  Secretary  iden- 
tifies and  selects  pursuant 
tlon,  and  which  can  be 
mented    promptly    and 


larantee  made  after 

buch  Act,  as  amend- 

iberlng  existing  par- 

|o)    as    (3)    through 

Ing  any  references 

jf  the  Public  Works 
ient  Act  of  1965,  as 

striking  the  entire 

following: 
pose  of  this  title 
Bans  any  area,  which 

slgnates  as  an  area 

iployment  equal  to 
entum  for  the  most 


Development  Act 
amended  to  read 


of 
as 


to  effectively  carry 
title,  the  Secretary 


such  Act,  as  amend- 
as  follows: 
any  other  provisions 


to  this  subsec- 
inltiated  or  imple- 
substantially    com- 


pleted within  twelve  months  after  allocation 
is  made.  In  identifying  and  selecting  pro- 
grams and  projects  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  (1)  give  priority 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  most 
effective  In  creating  and  maintaining  produc- 
tive employment,  including  permanent  and 
skilled  employment  measured  as  the  amount 
of  such  direct  and  indirect  employment  gen- 
erated or  supported  by  the  additional  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  funds  under  this  title, 
and  (2)  consider  the  appropriateness  of  the 
proposed  activity  to  the  number  and  needs 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  eligible  area.". 

(c)  Section  1003(e)  of  such  Act  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  if  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  is  eqiial  to  or  exceeds  6Vi  per 
centum  for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive 
months,  shall  expedite  and  give  priority  to 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  eligible  area.", 
having  unemployment  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  rate  of  unemployment  for  the 
most  recent  three  consecutive  months. 
Seventy  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  In  areas  as  defined  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection.  If  the  na- 
tional average  unemplojrment  rate  recedes 
below  evi  per  centum  for  the  most  recent 
three  consecutive  months,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
is  suspended  until  the  national  average  un- 
employment has  equaled  or  exceeded  6Vi 
pei'-Centum  for  the  most  recent  thre«-TOn- 
secutlve  months.  Not  more  than  16  pet  cen- 
tum of  all  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  shall  be  available  tmder  this 
title  for  projects  or  programs  within  any  one 
State,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Ouam,  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  not  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  in  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  available  for  such  projects 
or  programs.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  1004  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  Within  forty-five  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Job  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  or 
within  forty-five  days  after  any  funds  are 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  each  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  each  regional  commission 
established  by  section  101  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  or  pur- 
suant to  section  502  of  this  Act,  shall  (1) 
complete  a  review  of  its  budget,  plans,  and 
programs  and  including  State,  substate,  and 
local  development  plans  filed  with  such  de- 
partment, agency  or  commission;  (2)  evalu- 
ate the  job  creation  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
posed to  be  obligated  in  the  calendar  year 
and  additional  programs  and  projects  (In- 
cluding new  or  revised  programs  and  projects 
submitted  under  subsection  (b) )  for  which 
funds  could  be  obligated  in  such  year  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
and  (3)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce recommendations  for  programs  and 
projects  which  have  the  greatest  potential 
to  stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  for  un- 
employed persons  in  eligible  areas.  Within 
forty-five  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  re- 
commendations the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  review  such  recommendations,  and 
after  consultation  with  such  department, 
agency  instrumentality,  regional  commis- 
sion. State,  or  local  government  make  alloca- 
tions of  funds  In  accordance  with  section 
1003  (d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  States  and  political  subdivisions  in 
any  eligible  area  may.  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  submit  to  the  appropriate  department, 
agency,  or  Instrimientallty  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  (or  regional  commission)  pro- 
gram and  project  applications  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  provided  under  this  title. 


"(c)  The  Secretary,  In  reviewing  programs 
and  projects  reconunended  for  any  eligible 
area  shall  give  priority  to  prognuns  and 
projects  originally  sponsored  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  new  or  revised  programs  and 
projects  submitted  In  accordance  with  this 
section.". 

Sec.  106.  Section  1005  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  such  sec- 
tion and  renumbering  subsequent  sections 
accordingly. 

Sec.  107.  Section  1006  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economc  Development  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  insert- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "un- 
less this  would  require  project  grants  to  be 
made  in  areas  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  1006  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
after  "1975"  In  the  first  sentence:  "and 
$375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  period  ending  September*  30, 
1976". 

(b)  Section  1006  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1976"  m  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1976". 

(c)  Section  1006  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  as  re- 
designated by  this  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
title  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of.  any  amounts  authorized  by  other  pro- 
visions of  law.". 

Sec.  109.  Section  1007  as  redesignated  by 
this  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "December  31, 
1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31,  1976".  . 

Sec.  110.  Title  X  of  the  Public  Works  Aid 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"CONSTRUCTION   COSTS 

"Sec.  1008.  No  program  or  project  originally 
approved  for  funds  under  an  existing  pro- 
gram shall  be  determined  to  be  ineligible  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
solely  because  of  increased  construction 
costs.". 

Sec.  ill.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
notify  in  a  timely  and  uniform  manner  State 
and  local  governments  having  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  section  107  and  title  X 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

Sec.  112.  Authority  to  obligate  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  amendments  of  this 
Act  to  title  I  and  title  X  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  shall  be  limited  to  $2,375,000,000 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate  is 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  9  per  centum.  For 
each  quarterly  decline  of  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  in  the  national  unemployment  rate 
below  such  level,  authority  to  obligate  funds 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  such  amendments,  not 
to  exceed  $500,000,000.  for  the  succeeding 
quarter.  For  each  quarterly  Increase  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  In  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  up  to  9  per  centum,  authority 
to  obligate  funds  shall  be  increased  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  such 
amendments,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  for 
the  succeeding  quarter,  up  to  the  maximum 
authorization   of  $2,375,000,000. 

Sec.  113.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $21,000,000  to  be  al- 
located among  the  States  (as  that  term  Is 
defined  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act)  so  as  to  provide  each  State 
with  no  less  than  $7,000,000  in  obllgatlonal 
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authority  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  publicly  owned  treatment 
works,  taking  Into  account  the  allotments 
to  such  States  previously  made  iindcr  section 
205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended. 
TITLE  n— ANTIRECESSION  PROVISIONS 

FDn>ING8  or  rACT  AND  DECLARATION  Or  POUCT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings. — ^Tho  Congress 
finds — 

(1)  that  State  and  local  govemments 
represent  a  significant  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy  whose  econranic  health  Is 
essential  to  national  economic  prosperity; 

(2)  that  present  national  economic  prob- 
lems have  Imposed  considerable  hardships 
on  State  and  local  government  budgets; 

(3)  that  those  govemments,  because  of 
their  own  fiscal  dllBcultles,  are  being  forced 
to  take  budget-related  actions  which  tend 
to  undermine  Federal  Oovemment  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy; 

(4)  that  efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  reductions  In  Federal  Government 
tax  obligations  are  weakened  when  State 
and  local  governments  are  forced  to  Increase 
taxes; 

(5)  that  the  net  effect  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
through  public  service  jobs  Is  substantially 
limited  If  State  and  local  govemments  \i6e 
federally  financed  public  service  employees 
to  replace  regtUar  employees  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  lay  off. 

(6)  that  efforts  to  stlmiilate  the  construc- 
tion Industry  and  reduce  unemployment  are 
substantially  undermined  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  forced  to  cancel  or 
delay  the  construction  of  essential  capital 
projects;  and 

(7)  that  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stimulate  the  economic  recovery 
will  be  substantially  enhanced  by  a  program 
of  emergency  Federal  Government  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
prevent  those  govemments  from  taking 
budget-related  actions  which  undermine 
that  Federal  Government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery. 

financial  assistance  axtthohized 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Payments  to  State  and  Local 
Governments. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  make  payments  to 
States  and  to  local  govemments  to  coordi- 
nate budget-related  actions  by  such  govern- 
ments with  Federal  Government  efforts  to 
stimulate  economic  recovery. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  calen- 
dar quarters  (beginning  with  the  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  on  July  1,  1976)  for  the 
purpose  of  payments  under  this  title — 

(1)  $126,000,000  plus 

(2)  $12,500,000  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  one-tenth  percentage  points  by  which  the 
rate  of  seasonally  adjusted  national  unem- 
ployment for  the  most  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ended  three  months  before  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  exceeded 
6  percent. 

(c)  Aggregate  Authorization. — In  no  case 
shall  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  the  five  calendar  quarters  begin- 
ning VTlth  the  calendar  quarter  which  begins 
July  1,  1976,  exceed  $1,375,000,000. 

(d)  Termination. — No  amount  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  for  any  calendar  quarter 
If— 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  national  unemploy- 
ment during  the  most  recent  calendar  quar- 
ter which  ended  three  months  before  the  be- 


ginning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not 
exceed  6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
for  the  last  month  of  the  most  recent  calen- 
dar quarter  which  ended  three  months  before 
the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quarter  did 
not  exceed  6  percent. 

allocation 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Reservations. — 

(1)  Eligiblx  states. — ^The  Secertary  shall 
reserve  one-third  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorization  under  sec- 
tion 202  for  each  calendar  quarter  for  the 
purpose  of  maiftriE  payments  to  eligible  State 
governments  iinder  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Eligible  units  of  local  govern- 
ment.— ^The  Secretary  shall  reserve  two- 
thirds  of  such  amounts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  to  eligible  iinlts  of  local 
government  under  subsection   (c). 

(b)  State  Allocation. — 

(1)  In  general. — ^The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate from  amounts  reserved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  an  amoimt  for  the  purpose  of 
mftiring  payments  to  each  State  equal  to  the 
total  amount  reserved  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  for  the  calendar  quarter  multiplied  by 
the  applicable  State  percentage. 

(2)  Applicable  state  fkrczntaoe. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  applicable 
State  percentage  Is  equal  to  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  the  product  of — 

(A)  the  State  excess  iinen^iloyment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  the  State  revenue  sharing  amount  by 
the  s\un  of  such  products  far  all  the  States. 

(3)  Definitions. — ^For  the  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(A)  the  term  "State"  means  each  State  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  the  State  excess  xinemployment  per- 
centage Is  equal  to  the  difference  resiiltlng 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.6  percentage  points 
from  the  State  imemployment  rate  for  that 
State  but  shall  not  be  less  than  zero; 

(C)  the  State  unemployment  rate  Is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  \inemployment  In  the  State 
during  the  appropriate  calendar  quarter,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
reported  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(D)  the  State  revenue  sharing  amount  Is 
the  amotuit  determined  under  section  107 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  for  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1975. 

(c)  Local  Government  Allocation. — 

(1)  In  general. — ^The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate from  amovmts  reserved  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  an  amount  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  each  local  government,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6), 
equal  to  the  total  amount  reserved  undwr 
such  subsection  for  calendar  quarter  multi- 
plied by  the  local  government  percentage. 

(2)  Local  government  percentage. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  local  govern- 
ment percentage  is  equal  to  the  quotient  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  the  product  of — 

(A)  The  local  excess  unemployment  per- 
centage, multiplied  by 

(B)  The  local  revenue  sharing  amount, 
by  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  local 
govemments. 

(3)  Special  rule. — 

(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
(2),  all  local  govemments  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  State  other  than  identifiable 
local  governments  shall  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  one  local  government. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  from  the 
amount  allocated  imder  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  all  local  government 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  which  are 
treated  as  though  they  are  one  local  govern- 
ment vmder  subparagraph  (A)  an  amoxint 
determined  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  each  local 
government,  other  than  Identifiable  local 
govemments  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
State. 


(C)  The  amount  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  mfcfctne  payments  to  each  local  gOTsm- 
ment  other  than  an  Identlflalile  local  goTam- 
ment,  within  the  jurisdiction  o<  a  State  tiader 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be — 

(1)  equal  to  the  total  amount  allocated 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
all  local  govemments  within  the  j\irlsdicUon 
of  such  State  which  are  treated  as  though 
they  are  one  local  government  under  sub- 
paragn4d^  (A)  multiplied  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment percentage  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(2)  (determined  without  regard  to  the  par- 
enthetical phrases  at  the  end  of  paragraphs 
(4).  (B).and  (C)  of  this  subsection) .  unless 

(U)  such  State  submits,  within  thirty 
days,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  an 
allocation  plan  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  l^lslature  and  which  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  section  206(a), 
and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  section  206(b).  In  the  event 
that  a  State  legislature  is  not  scheduled  to 
meet  In  regular  session  within  three  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State  shall  be  authorized  to 
submit  an  alternative  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  section  a06(a), 
and  Is  approved  by  the  secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  section  206(b) . 

(D)  If  local  unemployment  rate  data  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)  (B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  parenthetical 
phrase  at  the  end  of  such  definition)  for  a 
local  government  jurisdiction  Is  unavailable 
to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  set  aside  for  such  gov- 
ernment under  subparagraph  (C)  then  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  such  amount  un- 
der subparagraph  (C)  by  using  the  local  un- 
employment rate  determined  under  the  par- 
enthetical phrase  of  subsection  (4)  (B)  for 
all  local  g^ovemments  In  such  State  treated 
as  one  jurisdiction  \uider  paragraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  unless  better  unemployment 
rate  data,  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Is  available. 

(4)  DEFifimoNS. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

(A)  the  local  excess  xinemployment  per- 
centage Is  equal  to  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  subtraction  of  4.5  percentage  points 
from  the  local  unemployment  rate,  but  shall 
not  be  less  than  zero; 

(B)  the  local  unemployment  rate  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  government  during  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  quarter,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  reported  to  the 
Secretary  (In  the  case  of  locaJ  govemments 
treated  as  one  local  government  under  para- 
graph (3)  (A),  the  local  unemployment  rate 
shall  be  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  State 
adjxisted  by  excluding  consideration  of  un- 
employment and  of  the  labor  force  within 
Identifiable  local  govemments,  other  than 
county  governments,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  State) ; 

(C)  the  local  revenue  sharing  amount  is 
the  amount  determined  under  section  108 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  for  the  one  year  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  1975  (and  in  the  case  of  local  govem- 
ments treated  as  one  local  government  under 
paragraph  (3)  (A),  the  local  revenue  sharing 
amount  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  local  reve- 
nue sharing  amounts  of  all  eligible  local  gov- 
emments within  the  State,  adjusted  by  ex- 
cluding an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
local  revenue  sharing  amounts  of  identifiable 
local  govemments  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  State) ; 

(D)  the  term  "Identifiable  local  govern- 
ment" means  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
made  a  determination  concerning  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  pxirposes  of  tltie  n  or 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  during  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

JE)    the  term  "local  government"  means 
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the  goremment  of  a  cjunty,  municipality, 
townalUp,  or  other  \uilt  it  government  below 
the  8Ute  which— 

(1)  Is  a  unit  of  genera  government  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  tJ  le  same  principles  as 
are  used  by  the  Social  a  nd  Economic  Statis- 
tics Administration  fo'  general  statistical 
purposes) .  and 

(U)  performs  substintlal  govemmental 
functions.  Such  term  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  also  tn<  ludes  the  recognized 
governing  body  of  an  In  Uan  tribe  of  Alaskan 
Native  village  which  {erforms  substantial 
govenunental  functions]  Such  term  does  not 
Include  the  govemmeni  of  a  township  area 
unless  such  govemmen;  performs  substan- 
tial governmental  funct  ons. 
For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)(D),  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  sh$ll.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  continue  to 
make  determinations  wl  ;h  respect  to  the  rate 
of  imemployment  for  t  le  purposes  of  suc^ 
tlUe  VT. 

(6)  Spcciai.  LrMTTATioN. — If  the  amount 
Which  would  be  allocat^  to  any  unit  of  lo- 
cal government  under  tl  ils  subsection  Is  less 
than  $100,  then  no  anount  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  such  unit  of  1(  teal  government  un- 
der this  subsection. 

irsxs  or  pa  ricsirrs 

Skc.  304.  Each  State  apd  local  government 
shall  use  payments  mode  under  this  title 
for  the  maintenance  oj  basic  services  cus- 
tomarily provided  to  persons  in  that  State  or 
In  the  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
local  government,  as  th^  case  may  be.  State 
and  local  governments  .may  not  use  emer- 
gency support  grants  made  \mder  this  title 
for  the  acquisition  of  sm  pplies  and  materials 
and  for  construction  unless  such  supplies 
and  materials  or  constrfictlon  are  to  main- 
tain basic  services. 
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Sec.  205.  Each  State 
emment  may  receive 
title  only  upon  filing 
such  time  and  In  such 
tary  prescribes  by  rule, 
surances.  Such  rules 
the   Secretary   not   late: 
after  the   effective   dat< 
Secretary  may  not 
government  to  file  more 
ment    during    each   fisc^J 
statement  shall  contain 

(1)  an    assurance    tl^t 
under  this  title  to  the 
ment  will  be  used  for 
the  extent  practical,  of 
ployment  and  of  basic 
provided  to  persons  in 
area  under  the 
local  government  whict 
the  provisions  of  section 

(2)  an  assurance  that; 
of  local  government  will 

(A)  use  fiscal,  accoun 
cedures  which  conform 
lished  therefor  by  the 
sultatlon  with  the 
the  United  States) ,  and 

(B)  provide  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of 
on  reasonable  notice, 
to  examine,  such  books, 
or  records  as  the 
require  for  purposes  of 
with  this  title 

(3)  an  assurance  tha  ; 
will  be  furnished  to 
form   and   containing 
the  Secretary  may 
out  the  purposes  of  this 
report  shall  be  published 
general    circulation    in 
such   government   unles^ 
publication  is  excessive 
amount  of  the  payments 
government  under  this 
of  publicizing  such  repott 


,  LSStTKANCES 

imit  of  local  gov- 
p^yments  under  this 
the  Secretary,  at 
i^anner  as  the  Secre- 
a  statement  of  as- 
sh^ll  be  prescribed  by 
than   ninety   days 
of   this  title.   The 
requiie  any  State  or  local 
:han  one  such  state- 
year.    Each   such 


access 


Secret  ary 


th! 


■  reason  ably 


payments    made 
or  local  govern- 
:he  maintenance  to 
levels  of  public  em- 
services  customarily 
ihat  State  or  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  unit  of 
is  consistent  with 
204: 
the  State  or  unit 

ing,  and  audit  pro- 

Jto  guidelines  estab- 

Secretary  (after  con- 

Conptroller  General  of 

1 

Secretary  (and  to  the 

the  United  States), 

to,  and  the  right 

documents,  papters, 

may  reasonably 

reviewing  compliance 


reasonable  reports 

Secretary  in  such 

s^ich   information   as 

require  to  carry 

title  and  that  such 

in  a  new8pap)er  of 

the   Jurisdiction   of 

the   cost   of  such 

in  relation  to  the 

received  by  such 

'  Itle  or  other  means 

Is  more  ai^roprl- 


ate,  in  which  case  such  report  shall  be  pub- 
licized pursuant  to  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

(4)  an  assTirance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  206  will  be  complied  with; 

(6)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  207  will  be  complied  with; 

(6)  an  assurance  that  the  requirements 
of  section  208  will  be  complied  with; 

(7)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit 
of  local  government  will  expend  any  pay- 
ment it  receives  under  this  title  before  the 
end  of  the  6-calendar-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
sxich  State  or  local  goveriunent  receives  such 
payment;  and 

(8)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  will  spend  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  title  only  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  procediu-es  applicable  to 
the  expenditiu'e  of  Its  own  revenues. 

OPTIONAL   ALLOCATION    PLANS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  State  Allocation  Plans  for 
PxTKPOSEs  OP  Section  203(c)(3). — A  State 
may  file  an  allocation  plan  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  puri>oses  of  section  203(c)  (3)  (C)  (11) 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  rule.  Such  rules  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  sixty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  Such  allo- 
cation plan  shall  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

(1)  the  criteria  for  allocation  of  amounts 
among  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  shall  be  consistent  with  the  allocation 
formula  for  local  governments  under  section 
203(c)(2); 

(2)  the  plan  shall  use — 

(A)  the  best  available  unemployment  rate 
data  for  such  government  if  such  data  is 
determined  in  a  manner  which  is  substan- 
tially consistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
local  unemployment  rate  data  Is  determined, 
or 

(B)  If  no  consistent  unemployment  rate 
data  Is  available,  the  local  unemployment 
rate  data  for  the  smallest  unit  of  identifi- 
able local  government  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  government  is  located, 

(3)  the  allocation  criteria  must  be  spec- 
ified in  the  plan,  and 

(4)  the  plan  must  be  developed  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  officials  of  local 
governments  within  the  State  other  than 
identifiable  local  governments. 

(b)  Approval. — The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove any  allocation  plan  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  within  thirty 
days  after  he  receives  such  allocation  plan, 
and  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  allocation  plan  for  payments 
under  this  title  without  first  affording  the 
State  or  local  governments  involved  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  General. — No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall,  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  title. 

(b)  AtTTHORiTT  OP  THE  SECRETARY. — When- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State 
government  or  unit  of  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation,  he  shall,  within  ten 
days,  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  government, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
unit  Is  located,  and  the  chief  elected  official 
of  the  Unit)  of  the  noncompliance.  If  within 
thirty  days  of  the  notification  compliance 
is  not  achieved,  the  Secretary  shall  within 
ten  days  thereafter — 

(1)  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e) , 


(3)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted; 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(c)  BlNFORCEMENT. — Upou  his  determina- 
tion of  discrimination  under  subsection  (b), 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  full  authority 
to  withhold  or  temporarily  suspend  any  pay- 
ment under  this  title,  or  otherwise  exercise 
any  authority  contained  in  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  assiire  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  nondiscrimination 
in  federally  assisted  programs  funded,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  this  title. 

(d)  AFPLicABiLrrr  or  Czbtaim  Civil  Rbshts 
Acts. — 

(1)  Any  party  who  is  injured  or  deprived 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statues  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  or  of  section 
1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42  V3.C.  1985) 
by  any  person,  or  two  or  more  persons  in  the 
case  of  such  section  1980,  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  a  payment  under  this 
title  may  bring  a  civil  action  under  such  sec- 
tion 1979  or  1980,  as  applicable,  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  those  sections. 

(2)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  an  un- 
lawful en4>l03rment  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  by  any  em- 
ployer In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  payment  under  this  title  may  bring 
a  civil  action  under  section  706(f)  (1)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(f)  (1) )  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  title. 

labor  standards 
Sec.  207.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pay- 
ments imder  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  projects  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a  to  276a- 
6) .  The  Secretary  of  iiabor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  section,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1960  (15  C.P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

SPECIAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  208.  Each  State  and  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  receives  a  payment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  any  increase  or  decrease  in  any  tax 
which  it  imposes  and  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  individuals  It  employs 
or  In  services  which  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment provides.  Each  State  which  receives 
a  payment  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  any  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  which  the 
State  provides  to  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ments during  the  twelve-month  period  which 
ends  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  such  decrease.  Such 
reports  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  It  Is  prac- 
tical and,  In  any  case,  not  more  than  six 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  decision 
to  impK>se  such  tax  increase  or  decrease,  such 
reductions  In  employment  or  services,  or  such 
decrease  In  State  financial  assistance  is  made 
public. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  209.  (a)  In  General. — From  the 
amount  allocated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  section  203,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  not  later  than  five  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  to  each  State  and 
to  each  local  government  which  has  filed  a 
statement  of  assurances  under  section  305, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  allocated 
to  such  State  or  local  government  under 
section  203. 

(b)  Adjustments. — Payments  under  this 
title  may  be  made  with   necessary  adjust- 
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ments  on  account  of  oyerpaymentB  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(c)  TaaaKHTtoif. — ^No  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  any  State  or  local  government  under 
the  provisions  of  this  sectltHi  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  If — 

(1)  the  average  rate  of  unemployment 
«lthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State  or 
local  government  during  the  most  recent 
calendar  quarter  which  ended  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  such  calendar  quar- 
ter was  less  than  4.6  percent,  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  unemployment  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  govenunent  for  the  last 
month  of  the  most  recent  t^^^nAar  quarter 
which  ended  three  months  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  quarter  did  not  exceed 
4.5  percent. 

state  and  local  GOVXaNMKNT  BCOirOMIZATION 

Sec.  210.  Each  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  receives  payments  under  this 
title  shall  provide  assurances  In  writing  to 
the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule,  that  It  has  made  substantial 
economies  In  Its  <q>eratlons  and  that  pay- 
ments under  this  title  are  necessary  to 
maintain  essential  services  without  weaken- 
ing F^ederal  Government  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  economy  through  reductions  In  Federal 
tax  obligations. 

WXTRHOLDING 

Sec.  211.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  af- 
fording reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  healing  to  any  State  or  unit  of  local 
government,  finds  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  as- 
siirance  set  forth  In  the  statement  of  as- 
surances of  that  State  or  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment filed  under  section  206,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  that  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  under  this  title. 

REPORTS 

Sec  212.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  \b  practical  after  the  end 
of  each  calender  quarter  during  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  report  shsill  Include  Information 
on  the  amounts  paid  to  each  State  and  units 
of  local  government  and  a  description  of  any 
action  which  the  Secretary  has  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  section  211  during  the  pre- 
vious calender  qiuuter.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  is  practical 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  during 
which  payments  are  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude detailed  Information  on  the  amounts 
paid  to  State  and  units  of  local  government 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  any  ac- 
tions with  which  the  Secretary  has  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  section  211,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  purposes  to  which  amounts 
paid  under  this  title  were  put  by  State  and 
units  of  local  government  and  economic  im- 
pact of  such  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  213  (a)  Rules. — The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  after  consultation  VTlth 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  rules  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  functions  \mder  this  title.  Such  rules 
should  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  ninety  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  title. 

(b)  Attthorization  or  Appropriations. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

PROGRAM    STUDIES   AND   RECOMBCENDATIONS 

Sec  214  (a)  Evaluation. — The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  of  the  impact  which  emer- 


gency support  grants  hare  on  the  operations 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  on  the 
national  economy.  Before  and  during  the 
course  of  such  investigation  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  consult  with  and  coordinate 
his  activities  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  Coii4>troller 
General  shall  report  the  results  of  such  In- 
vestigation to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  macro- 
economic  effect  of  the  program  established 
under  this  title  and  any  recommendatlona 
for  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  similar 
programs.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  available  all  In- 
formation, reports,  data,  and  any  other  mate- 
rial necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral upon  a  reasonable  request. 

(b)  CouNTKRCTCLicAL  Studt. — ^The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  stabilize  the  national  economy 
dining  period  of  rapid  economic  growth  and 
high  Inflation  through  programs  directed 
toward  State  and  local  governments.  Such 
study  shall  mclude  a  comparison  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  alternative  factors  for  trigger- 
ing and  measuring  the  extent  of  tiie  fiscal 
coordination  problem  addressed  by  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  effect  of  the  recession  on 
State  and  local  expenditures.  Before  and 
during  the  course  of  such  study,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  consult  with  and  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  Congress  within  two  years  after  the 
date'  of  enactment  of  this  title.  Such  study 
shall  Include  the  opinions  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  respect  to  such  study. 

TITLE  III — FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  t>e 
appropriated  to  carry  out  title  n  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  other  than 
sections  206,  208.  and  309,  for  th^  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977.  not  to  exceed 
$1,417,968,050  which  sum  (subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts)  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  listed 
in  coliimn  1  of  table  IV  contained  in  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee Print  numbered  94-26  in  accordance  with 
the  percentages  provided  for  such  State  (If 
any)  In  coltimn  5  of  such  table.  The  sum 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  funds  other- 
wise authorized  to  carry  out  such  title  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  Any  sums  allotted  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  within 
forty-five  dajrs  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  report  to  Congress  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  formula  or  formulas  to 
be  used  to  allot  equitably  and  allocate  new 
funds  authorized  to  carry  out  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  p>assed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  tiie  en- 
grossment of  S.  3201. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbllkon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

■Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  caU  the  rolL 

Tt^  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  tfx  the  quorum  ^U  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  HAPPY  BIRl^QOAY  FOR 
THOVLha  JEFFESaOH 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  the  233d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  A  ceremony 
was  held  this  morning  at  the  Jeffeison 
Memorial.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  made  an  excellent  8-minute  ad- 
dress, drawing  heavily  on  lliomas  Jef- 
ferson's first  inaugural  address  in  1801, 
175  years  ago. 

Today,  too,  the  Government  began  to 
reissue  $2  bills.  It  has  been  some  years 
since  the  Treasury  printed  two-dollar 
bills,  not  since  1963.  The  new  $2  bills 
carry  the  likeness  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  they  were  Issued  today  for  the  first 
time  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  the 
back  of  the  $2  bill  is  a  picture  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
200  years  ago.  1776. 

Mr.  President,  on  Jefferson's  birthday. 
I  could  not  help  but  recall  a  passage  from 
his  inaugural  address  of  1801. 1  slbx  quot- 
ing now  from  President  Jefferson: 

A  wise  and  friigal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
Improvement  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned. 

"A  wise  and  frugal  government"  I 
leave  it  to  the  Nation  to  judge  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Government,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  how  far  we  have  strayed 
from  frugality  in  Government.  It  is 
somewhat  inappropriate,  I  think,  that 
the  Senate  yesterday,  so  close  to  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  be- 
lieved in  frugality  in  Government,  passed 
a  budget  resolution  calling  for  expendi- 
tures for  the  upccHning  fiscal  year  of  $412 
billion  and  a  deficit  of  $50  billion.  This 
new  budget  and  this  new  deficit  come  on 
the  heels  of  a  $76  billion  deficit  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  For  the  7-year  period 
from  1971  through  fiscal  1977,  of  the 
total  national  debt,  45  percent  will  have 
been  created  in  those  7  years.  The  Sen- 
ate resolution  approved  yesterday  put 
the  "appropriate"  debt  at  $711  at  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  standing  oo  the  steps 
of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  this  morning 
and  looking  directly  toward  the  monu- 
ment to  another  great  Virginian,  George 
Washington,  brought  to  mind  that  one 
Virginian,  Washington,  is  on  the  $1  bills 
and,  beginning  today,  the  other  Vir- 
ginian, Jeffers(Hi,  will  be  on  the  $2  bills. 
If  the  Government  does  not  do  some- 
thing about  this  infiation,  I  am  afraid 
that  my  fellow  Virginian,  George  Wash- 
ington, is  going  to  be  an  extinct  species. 
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rhomas  Jefferson's 
$2  bills  will  exceed  tke  need  for  George 
Washington's  $1  bUl. 

On  Ttiomas  Jefferson's  birthday,  there 
is  another  statement]  of  Jefferson's  that 
comes  often  to  my  mind  these  days.  In  a 
letter  written  13  yea^  after  he  had  left 
the  Presidency,  Jefferson  wrote: 

When  all  government,  domestic  and  for- 
eign. In  little  as  In  gteat  things,  shall  be 
drawn  to  Washington  ias  the  center  of  all 
power.  It  will  render  towerless  the  checks 
provided  of  one  govern|aent  on  another. 

Now  the  first  thiiig  that  strikes  me 
about  those  words  of  Jefferson's  is  their 
farsightedness.  Inde<d,  they  were  pro- 
phetic. 

Power  was  not,  in  Jefferson's  day, 
"drawn  to  Washingtcn." 

Our  first  Presidents  were  leaders  of  a 
nation  truly  diverse  in  character. 

State  and  local  governments  vigorously 
asserted  their  autoncainy. 

The  country  lack^  the  transporta- 
tion and  cOTnmimicatlons  network  which, 
even  as  it  draws  us  tjogether  today,  also 
creates  opportunities!  for  exploitation  of 
power  and  pressures  for  conformity. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  itiuch  of  a  conform- 
ist. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  no 
President — Indeed,  net  the  whole  Federal 
Government — could  present  any  real 
threat  to  individual  1  berty  or  the  rights 
of  the  States. 

Yet  Jefferson  f  oresa  w  the  consequences 
of  future  concentrati  )n  of  power. 

He  articulated  a  b<  lief — and  it  is  cen- 
tral to  our  whole  history — that  power 
concentrated,  sooner  or  later,  becomes 
power  abused. 

We  are  witnessing  ;oday  the  results  of 
too  long  a  neglect  of  Jefferson's  wisdom. 

In  recent  years,  t  le  Government  in 
Washington  has  spun  a  giant  web  of 
regulation  that  reaches  aspects  of  every 
business  and  industrj'  and  the  lives  of 
all  our  citizens. 

The  Federal  Regis  »r,  the  journal  of 
new  Federal  regulations  and  legal 
notices,  published  ovi  !r  50,000  pages  last 
year. 

In  April  of  1971,  a  new  law  took  effect 
regulating  many  prjctlces  in  industry. 
On  the  effective  date,  more  than  20,000 
standards  and  rules  were  established. 

With  regxilatlon  this  extensive,  it  Is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  track  of  what 
the  law  is — let  alont  comply  with  it. 

Clearly  this  process  has  gone  too  far. 

I  believe  that  th<  American  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  ( ixcessive  regulation 
by  big  government. 

They  want  to  return  to  the  "wise  and 
frugal  government"  envisioned  by  Jeffer- 
son— and  they  are  letting  the  ofiBcials  in 
Washington  know  wl  at  they  want. 

Yes,  we  must  retui  n  to  the  principles 
of  Jefferson  and  the  ^ther  leaders  of  our 
early  years  as  a  natioi .. 

The  people  must  hive  a  greater  voice 
in  Government,  and 
have  a  lesser  role  in 
people. 

Let  us  affirm  our 


Uberty— the 
countxy. 


Government  must 
the  lives  of  the 


raith  in  individual 
faith    V  hich   created    our 


I  believe  this  can  be  done. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  let  us  recall  that  he  said : 

We  are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake 
with  resolution.  ...  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
American  character  to  consider  nothing  ats 
desperate;  to  surmount  every  dUQculty  by 
resolution  and  contrivance. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  I  am  pleased  to 
read  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
those  wise  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  feared  centralized  power  and  who 
called  for  frugality  in  Government.  Until 
we  begin  to  heed,  imtil  Congress  begins 
to  heed,  until  the  executive  branch  be- 
gins to  heed  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  bring  some  frugality  into 
Government,  I  submit  that  the  working 
people  of  our  Nation  are  going  to  pay  the 
price  through  more  and  more  taxes  and 
more  and  more  inflation. 

I  have  an  article  from  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch  of  Sunday.  April  11. 
There  is  an  Associated  Press  feature 
wTitten  by  John  Barbour.  What  this  ex- 
cellent article  does  Is  examine  what  has 
happened  to  the  middle  economic  group 
in  our  country. 

It  points  out  that  "paying  for  a  gov- 
ernment whose  regulations  and  pro- 
grams pervade  the  fabric  of  the  Nation's 
life  is  costly,  and  the  burden  falls  on  the 
middle  class  because,  as  one  economist 
puts  it,  that  is  where  the  money  is." 

So  the  more  that  Congress  throws 
around  the  American  tax  dollars,  the 
more  it  hits  the  middle-income  group, 
the  people  who  work  and  save,  the  people 
who  are  laboring  day  after  day  to  try  to 
take  care  of  their  families. 

Those  in  the  middle  economic  bracket 
are  the  ones  who  are  t>eing  hit  the  hard- 
est by  the  squandering  of  the  tax  dol- 
lars by  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  As  Mr.  Barbour's 
article  points  out.  it  is  shallow  to  say, 
well,  let  us  tax  the  wealthy  more  and 
then  we  shall  not  have  to  worry  about 
Government  expenditures  or  deficits.  But 
the  fact  is  that  if  Congress  were  to  con- 
fiscate all  income  over  5100,000,  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  gained  would  be  less 
than  $1  billion.  It  would  run  the  Gov- 
ernment not  much  more  than  a  day. 

In  fact,  if  Congress  were  to  put  a  100- 
percent  tax  on  all  income  over  $25,000; 
namely,  confiscated  all  income  over  $25,- 
000,  the  additional  revenue  gained  would 
nm  the  Government  for  less  than  2 
weeks. 

So  it  is  the  middle  economic  group,  it 
is  the  wage  earner  who  is  paying  the 
cost,  as  inevitably  it  must  be,  because 
that  is,  as  this  article  points  out,  where 
the  numbers  are  and  where  the  collec- 
tive money  is  in  large  quantity. 

I  deplore  the  reckless  spending  of  the 
tax  funds  of  the  Amerlctin  people. 
Spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  totally  out  of  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle captioned  "Middle  Class  Having 
Doubts  About  Great  American  Dream" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mjddlx  Class  Feels  "Dkpriveo  or  Tbzib  Jvar 
Rewakos  for  Ha  vino  Iitvested  nt  th«  Sts- 

TKM" — ^MlDDLX  CUISS  HAVING  OOXTBTS  ABOXTT 

Great  Amoucan  Drzam 

(By  John  BarbOTir) 

(Note. — ^For  the  first  time  since  World  War 
n,  the  American  middle  class  finds  Its  prog- 
ress slowed,  or  halted.  What  will  they  do? 
"They'U  adjust  their  expectations  down- 
ward," says  a  sociologist.  "They  wont  go  up 
the  mobility  ladder  Into  larger  houses.  The 
kids  may  live  with  them  longer.  .  .  .") 

The  American  middle  class,  arrayed  In  the 
42  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  who  shell  out  M 
per  cent  of  the  taxes,  comes  Into  this  elec- 
tion year  with  a  grudge  against  government 
and  a  sense  of  being  short-changed. 

They've  obeyed  the  rules,  struggling  up  the 
ladder  In  the  traditional  American  way,  only 
to  see  their  life  styles  eroded  by  inflation, 
soaring  taxes  and  recession.  Indeed,  for  these 
Americans  the  double  bits  of  infiatlon  and 
recession  grew  worse  as  their  Incomes  rose. 

Paying  for  a  govenunent  whose  regula- 
tions and  programs  pervade  the  fabric  of  the 
nation's  life  is  costly,  and  the  burden  falls  cm 
the  middle  class  because,  as  one  economist 
puts  It,  "That's  where  the  money  Is." 

Populist  cries  to  the  contrary,  the  burden 
will  remain  there.  There  just  aren't  enough 
rich  to  soak.  Two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  o* 
the  ,tax  returns  filed  In  1973  reported  in- 
comes of  $100,000  or  more.  Of  those,  622  paid 
no  tax.  But  even  If  that  "tax-free  Income" 
were  taxed  at  50  per  cent,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  says,  It  would  yield  only  $66.5 
million,  or  three  per  cent  of  the  tax  bill  paid 
by  those  In  the  $10,000  to  $15,000  bracket. 

Studies  show  that  a  man  who  made  $15,000 
In  1966  needed  $25,700  Just  to  stay  even  with 
taxes  and  inflation  by  1975.  "ITie  taxpayer 
who  made  $20,000  in  1966  needed  $36,000  to 
keep  pace  nine  years  later. 

Its  numbers  swollen  by  the  economic  ex- 
pansion of  two  decades,  the  middle  class  of 
the  mid  '708  is  frustrated  by  the  present, 
uneasy  about  the  future,  turning  down  Its 
thermostats  and  scaling  down  Its  expec- 
tations. Its  traditional  confidence  and  op- 
timism yielding  to  widespread  distrust  of 
government  and  business. 

Not  only  did  the  middle-class  earner  have 
to  contend  with  rising  prices,  but  as  his  sal- 
ary advanced  to  meet  those  costs,  more  of 
it  went  for  taxes.  A  Tax  Foundation  study 
shows  that  a  man  making  $30,000  In  1966 
would  need  $56,700  by  1975  to  maintain  the 
same  purchasing  p>ower.  His  federal  taxes 
would  have  tripled,  his  state  and  local  taxes 
more  than  quadrupled. 

In  a  new  study,  statistician  Edward  Stein- 
berg of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  ap- 
plied the  cost  of  living  rise  to  actual  gains 
in  Income  as  Indicated  by  Social  Security 
contributions  for  1969  and  1973. 

He  found  that  the  more  a  person  earned 
In  1969,  the  smaller  the  chance  that  his  in- 
come could  keep  up  with  Inflation.  And  the 
older  he  was  in  1969,  the  less  likely  his  in- 
come kept  up  with  prices. 

Of  the  30-year-olds  making  $15,000  or  more 
in  1969,  48  per  cent  Just  managed  to  keep 
up  with  inflation  or  fell  behind.  Of  60-year- 
olds  In  the  same  1969  pay  range,  more  than 
half  had  merely  kept  pace  or  fell  behind. 

"A  lot  of  these  people  have  the  Impression 
that  they've  been  double-crossed,"  accOTdlng 
to  sociologist  Louis  Masottl  of  Northwestern 
trnlverslty.  who  has  studied  middle-class 
trends  and  attitudes.  "They  followed  all  the 
precepts  of  the  good  American  life.  They 
worked  hard,  they  did  all  the  things  they 
were  supposed  to  do.  and  none  of  the  re- 
wards they  expected  seem  to  be  coming 
down." 

So  it  is  that  a  growing  percentage  of  these 
better-educated.  nose-to-the-grlndstone 

Americans — whose  taxes  pay  for  much  of  the 
nation's  social  and  foreign  largesse,  whose 
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dreams  of  better  homes  and  better  schools 
buUt  the  suburbs,  whose  Investments  In  bet- 
ter living  have  long  buoyed  the  economy — 
now  find  themselves  captives  of  those  dreams 
and  Inveetments,  and  a  bliir  of  distant 
causes  and  effects  beyond  their  control. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  middle  class  has 
greatly  e^snded  the  generation  foUowlng 
World  War  n.  The  median  Income  has  risen 
steadily  and  is  now  near  $13,000. 

By  1970,  67  per  cent  of  American  fam- 
ilies made  $12,000  or  m<H«.  Almost  30  per 
cent  made  between  $15,000  and  $30,000.  And 
from  Americans  In  the  broader  range  of  $10.- 
000  to  $35,000  comes  three-quarters  of  the 
nation's  consxuner  expenditures. 

When  they  feel  bad.  the  nation  feels  bad. 
And  today,  said  sociologist  Masottl.  "They 
are  feeling  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
Just  rewards  for  having  Invested  In  the  sys- 
tem— and  they  may  very  well  take  It  out  on 
the  system." 

The  genesis  of  the  middle-class  discontent 
Is  that  they  are  achievers,  and  in  recent 
years  they  feel  they  have  failed  to  achieve. 
One  professional  who  lives  in  Washington's 
suburban  Fairfax  County  stimmed  It  up  for 
hlmseU:  "What's  better  off?  We  lived  from 
paycheck  to  paycheck  five  years  ago.  we  live 
from  paycheck  to  paycheck  now.  So  the  pay- 
check's bigger.  Broke  at  the  end  of  the  week 
is  broke  at  the  end  of  the  week.  We  can't  do 
any  more  now  than  we  did  five  years  ago  .  . ." 
Certainly  the  middle  class  is  Irritated  by 
the  pervasiveness  of  government  In  their 
lives,  and  some  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates are  echoing  that  theme. 

Last  October,  the  Univereity  of  Michigan's 
Survey  Research  Center  found  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  Americans  thought  government 
was  doing  a  good  Job  on  economic  policy,  a 
figure  that  Is  very  nearly  a  statistical  zero. 
In  another  poll  last  year  the  research  cen- 
ter found  that  42  per  cent  of  Americans  felt 
they  were  worse  off  than  a  year  before  and 
32  per  cent  considered  themselves  woree  off 
than  five  years  before. 

"The  middle  class  feels  It  Is  under  terrific 
pressure,"  said  the  center's  Jay  Schmlede- 
skamp,  dean  of  economic  attitude  surveyors. 
"This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  explosive 
spread  of  affluence  In  the  Sixties.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  the  people  who  were  coming  to 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  second  cars, 
second  houses,  boats. 

"The  lower-Income  people  are  clearly  hurt 
worse  than  the  middle,"  says  Scbmledeskamp. 
"But  that's  not  to  say  that  the  middle-in- 
come people  are  not  hurt  and  yelling  and 
mad.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  the  recession  has  hit  everyone. 
But  for  the  suburban  homeowner  making  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $20,000.  with  his  home  up- 
keep, his  taxes,  his  utility  bills,  his  install- 
ment debt,  his  car  or  cars,  there  are  many 
more  fixed  expenses,  more  places  for  the 
money  to  go. 

That  suburban  family  with  two  young 
children  In  school,  based  on  hypothetical 
budgets  composed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  1971  and  1974.  faced  these  grim 
facts:  housing  up  $1,000,  food  up  $1,200, 
transportation  up  $300.  taxes  and  Social  Se- 
curity up  $1,200.  miscellaneous  Items  up 
$900. 

Thus  this  hypothetical  middle-class  home- 
owner needed  salary  Increases  totaling  some 
$4,600  In  four  yeare  Just  to  hold  his  own. 

For  young  people  seeking  to  follow  the 
middle-class  path,  the  obstacles  to  home 
ownership  seem  all  but  Insurmountable- 
high  mortgage  Interest  rates,  high  taxes,  high 
maintenance  costs  and  most  especially  high 
prices. 

The  median  price  of  an  existing  home  sold 
In  October  1966  was  $18,290.  In  October  1975. 
It  was  $35,380.  New  home  prices  have  gone  up 
almost  50  per  cent  In  the  last  10  years,  and 


builders  are  now  talking  about  "no  fWUs" 
homes  to  cut  costs. 

That  home,  representing  mucdi  of  the  mid- 
dle-class life  savings,  Ironically  shuts  the 
door  on  mlddle-cUss  families  aeoklng  flnsn- 
cial  aid  when  it  comes  time  to  send  their  off- 
spring to  college.  The  program  of  federal  aid 
applies  primarily  to  the  poor.  Anyone  with  a 
large  equity  In  a  home,  savlnga.  or  other  In- 
vestments need  not  apply,  tmder  federal 
formula. 

The  car  too.  It  htipta.  create  the  suburbs, 
where  many  middle-claas  famlllee  now  own 
two  autos.  Indlspouable  to  rabnrban  Itfe 
where  there's  UtOe  public  tntnq>ortatlon. 
the  car  has  now  turned  albatrasB.  In  1967, 
federal  figures  show.  It  cost  11  cents  a  mile 
to  drive  a  standard  sedan.  By  1974,  It  was  up 
to  16  cents  and  climbing  with  rising  gaso- 
line and  Insurance  costs. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  suburbanites  own 
at  least  one  car.  As  the  Denver  teacher's  wife 
says,  "Without  It,  I  couldnt  take  the  kids 
to  piano  lessons.  Cub  Scouts,  or  even  get  to 
work."  For  the  Los  Angeles  city  employe  who 
drives  50  miles  a  day  to  and  from  work  two 
cars  are  needed.  Even  foe  his  wife  at  home. 
"It's  two  mUes  to  the  nearest  market." 

More  even  than  private  h«ne  and  car,  edu- 
cation characterizes  the  middle-class  stand- 
ards. "Education  . . .  has  been  and  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  American  middle  class.  Going 
way  back  Into  o\ir  history,  the  notion  of  the 
'educated  man'  has  been  almost  synony- 
moiis  with  the  middle  class."  wrote  Ben  J. 
Wattenburg,  demographer  and  census  ex- 
pert. 

Today,  there  are  signs  of  growing  middle- 
class  discontent  over  rising  taxes  and  what 
some  sense  as  a  declining  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

Schools  claim  about  45  cents  of  every 
property  tax  dollar  and  about  the  same  bite 
of  every  dollar  In  state  and  federal  aid  to 
local  communities. 

In  past  years,  school  bond  Issues  had  a  60 
per  cent  chance  of  approval  nationwide.  But 
by  1974.  the  taxpaylng  public  had  turned 
around.  Of  $3.6  billion  offered  for  approval 
that  year,  the  voters  passed  only  $1.6  blUlon. 
or  45  per  cent.  In  1975.  of  $2.2  billion  offered, 
they  approved  only  $912  million,  or  little 
more  than  40  per  cent. 

Lou  Harris  and  other  public  opinion  polls 
meantime  have  shown  that  while  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  parents  are  satisfied  with  teacher 
performance,  many  are  unhappy  with  school 
discipline.  Curricula  and  drifts  away  from 
basic  are  frequent  points  of  dispute. 

A  national  study  ^>onsored  by  the  Fwd 
foundation  last  year  found  fewer  parents 
giving  their  schools  an  "A"  rating  than  the 
year  before.  13  per  cent  against  18  per  cent. 
More  alarming  to  poll  analysts,  among  young 
adults,  18-29.  the  evaluation  was  even 
harsher,  six  per  cent,  while  only  nine  per 
cent  of  college-educated  offered  the  "A" 
mark. 

What  does  the  middle  class  do? 
Barring  another  great  period  of  economic 
expansion,  "one  choice  is  to  adapt,"  says 
sociologist  Masottl.  "That's  the  normal 
American  response.  You  make  do  with  less 
and  muddle  through  . . .  They'U  adjust  their 
expectations  downward.  They  wont  go  up 
the  mobility  ladder  into  larger  houses.  The 
kids  may  live  with  them  longer . . . 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of  gov- 
ernments offer  opportunities  to  express  dis- 
content. Through  elections.  Particularly 
referendum  elections.  That  Isnt  as  evident 
In  the  East  or  Midwest  as  It  Is  on  the  West 
Coast,  where  most  anything  Is  decided  by 
submitting  It  to  the  public  for  a  vote.  And 
those  pe<q>le  turn  things  down  left  and 
right. 

"Government  Is  going  to  have  to  think 
small,  because  they're  not  going  to  give  It 
the  money  to  think  big." 


Mr.  HABBT  F.  6YRD.  JR.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmnta  officer.  The  tHeA 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  can  the  itdL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  ICr.  President. 
I  ftffk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  witti  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME    LIMITATION    AGREEMENT — 
S. 3055 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  imderstand  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  3055,  a  biU  to  provide  for  VS. 
standards  and  a  national  Inspection  sys- 
tem for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  that  bin  of  3  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Htucphrkt  and  Mr. 
Dole;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal  or  amend- 
ment of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  mover  of 
the  amaidment;  and  that  there  be  a 
time  Ibnltatlon  on  any  point  of  order 
of  20  minutes,  if  such  is  sulnnitted  to  the 
Senate  for  discussicm:  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  foUows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Monday,  April  26,  1976. 
at  the  hour  of  1 :00  p.m..  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  3055  (Order  No. 
713),  a  bUl  to  provide  for  United  States 
standards  and  a  national  Inspection  system 
for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that 
debate  on  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
or  api}eal  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
eqvially  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  and  that 
debate  on  any  point  of  order  which  Is  sub- 
mitted or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the 
time  m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  blU 
shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl.  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them. 
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may,  from  the  time  unper 
the  passage  of  tbe  said 
time  to  any  Senator  durfeg 
of  any  amendment,  debatable 
or  point  of  order. 


ORDER    VmATING 
OP  SENATOR 
NESDAY,  APRIL  14 
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their  control  on 

(bill,  allot  additional 

the  consideration 

motion,  appeal. 


PROpCMIRE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Bl^RD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  requested  and  received 
consent  for  a  15-mirute  order  for  Mr. 
Proxuire  on  tomorrow.  I  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  date  Mr.  Propcmire  wanted  that 
order  for  and  I,  thereiore,  ask  that  that 
order  be  vitiated,  and  %  will  find  out  later 
as  to  when  he  wants  It  restored 

The  PRESIDINQ  C 
objection?  The  Chair 
is  so  ordered. 


FFICER.  Is  there 
lears  none,  and  it 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  T0k40RR0W 


BY  ID 


Mr.  ROBERT  C 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Senate  completes  its 
stand  in  adjournment 
10:30  tomorrow  moi 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordQri  d 


ORDER  TO 
1  P.M.  MONDAY, 


CONSn)ER 


Mr.  President, 
that  when  the 
business  today  it 
until  the  hour  of 


S.  3055  AT 
APRIL  26,  1976 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY:  ID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  conse  nt  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Senate,  fo^owing  the  recess, 
at  1  pjn.  on  Monday.  April  26,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideijation  of  S.  3055,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  U.sl  standards  and  a 
national  inspection  system  for  grain. 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  orde 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B 
I  suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDING  O 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assista: 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B 
mous  consent  that 
quorum  call  be  rescind 

The  PRESIDING  O 


ICER.  Without 

,D.  Mr.  President, 
If  a  quorum. 
TCER.  The  clerk 


legislative  clerk 

I  ask  unanl- 
order  for  the 


U. 


objection.  It  is  so  order  sd. 


?ICER.  Without 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RliCOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PROXVCRE  ON  APRIL 
26.  1976:  AND  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION!  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINEI  ^S 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYl^D 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
day,  April  26,  after  tie 
their  designees  have  befcn 
der  the  standing  order 
recognized  for  not  to  eiceed 
that  there  then  be  a  pei  iod 
action  of  routine  morning 
to  exceed  beyond  the  h(  lur 
statements  limited  therein 
each. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  order^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDING  OFf^CER 
will  call  the  roll. 


BYTD 
)f 


Mr.  President, 
that  on  Mon- 
two  leaders  or 
recognized  un- 
Mr.  PsoxMiRE  be 
15  minutes; 
for  the  trans- 
business  not 
of  1  p.m.,  with 
to  5  minutes 

OFFICER.  Without 


Mr.  President, 
a  quorum. 
The  clerk 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION 
ONWED- 

1976 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  two 
nominations. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Robert  A.  Ger- 
ard, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Jerry  Thomas,  of  Florida,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  both  of 
which  had  been  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations are  considered  and  are  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
objection  whatever  to  these  nominations. 
However,  I  will  not  move  to  reconsider 
so  that  in  the  event  someone  should  read 
the  Record,  not  knowing  that  the  nomi- 
nations would  be  considered,  then  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  reconsidering 
on  tomorrow  in  the  event  that  someone 
might  find  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  nominations  were  going  to 
be  called  up  today. 

But,  as  I  say,  we  on  tiie  Finance  Cwn- 
mittee  approved  these  nominations 
unanimously,  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  opposition  whatever. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL- AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1976 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  8235,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8236)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  In  accor- 
dance wth  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 


(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  Record  of  April  7,  1976,  beginning  at 
page  9846). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  conference  report 
to  the  Senate  today.  Following  passage 
of  this  major  highway  bill  last  Decem- 
ber, House  and  Senate  conferees  sat 
down  in  February  for  a  series  of  meet- 
ings over  2  months.  The  discussions  were 
at  times  difficult  and  highly  detailed,  but 
they  were  generally  cordial  and  frank. 

Let  me  say  before  my  brief  summary 
of  this  bill  that  the  Senate  conferees 
performed  wlUi  great  distinction.  At- 
tendance was  high,  and  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial knowledge  among  the  ccoiferees 
about  the  fine  points  of  the  bill.  Our 
chairman.  Senator  Randolph,  cimtrib- 
uted  his  broad  experience  with  the  high- 
way program  and  his  uncanny  abUlly  to 
get  both  sides  to  work  together  when  the 
bargaining  became  difflciilt;  Senator 
Stafford,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee,  gave  a  conscien- 
tious and  thorough  appraisal  of  the  leg- 
islation as  It  affected  the  Members  on  the 
Republican  side;  Senator  Baker  provided 
guidance  and  insight  into  complicated 
problems  posed  by  the  thorniest  Issues; 
Senators  Gravel,  McClurb,  Burdick. 
DoMENici,  Buckley,  and  Culver  all  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  final  blU. 

When  we  went  Into  this  highway  con- 
ference, the  Senate  conferees  had  three 
broad  objectives:  first,  was  to  preserve  a 
degree  of  consolidation  in  Federal  high- 
way programs  to  simplify  a  Federal  aid 
program  which  had  become  cimibersome 
and  confusing;  second,  was  to  alter  the 
apportionment  date  of  highway  funds  to 
bring  the  highway  program  more  In  line 
with  the  congressional  budget  process; 
third,  was  to  settle  on  a  prudent  level 
of  highway  fimdlng  that  would  allow  the 
program  to  proceed  while  taking  cog- 
nizance of  our  budgetary  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
conferees  essentially  achieved  all  of  these 
objectives. 

We  maintained  the  very  significant 
consolidation  of  the  primary  highway 
program  by  folding  Into  It  the  former 
categories  of  priority  primary  highways 
and  urban  extensions.  The  primary, 
therefore,  is  a  true  statewide  system  of 
major  roads,  with  the  principal  decision 
on  selection  of  routes  and  projects  Ijdng 
at  the  State  level. 

We  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  old 
Federal  aid  safer  roads  demonstration 
program,  for  safety  Improvements  on 
off-system  highways,  with  the  formerly 
separate  off -system  road  program. 

We  maintained  the  Senate  position  on 
eliminating,  after  2  years,  the  urban  high 
density  program. 

We  combined  the  two  safety  programs 
of  high  hazard  locations  and  roadside 
obstacles  into  a  single  category. 

All  of  these  efforts  point  the  way  to 
more  responsive  highway  programs, 
which  the  States  can  administer  with  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency.  Although  we 
did  not  retain  some  of  the  other  con- 
solidation features  originally  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  I  believe  we  have  set  in  motion 
a  change  in  policy  direction,  which  will 
insure  that  future  highway  bills  will 
move  toward  positive  reorganization. 
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Our  second  objective  was  to  bring  the 
highway  fimding  process  in  line  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  to  enable 
the  congressional  Budget  Committees  to 
make  rational  decisions  about  highway 
funding  levels.  Under  current  law,  both 
interstate  and  noninterstate  highway 
fimds  are  apportioned  to  the  States  on  or 
before  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
authorized.  In  other  Federal  programs, 
the  fiscal  year  funding  begins  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  It 
is  this  standardization  that  allows  for 
rational  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Budget,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  new 
congressional  budget  process  to  work. 

The  bill  as  it  emerged  from  the  House 
would  have  essentially  retained  the  ad- 
vanced funcUng  for  highway  programs, 
and  would  have  made  It  very  difficult 
for  Congress  to  Include  highway  spend- 
ing In  any  debate  over  prospective  spend- 
ing priorities,  primarily  because  funding 
for  the  highway  program  would  have 
already  been  advanced  to  the  States 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  budget  con- 
sideration process. 

■nie  conference  agreement  preserves 
the  essence  of  the  Senate  bill.  Funds  for 
Federal  aid  systems  other  than  the  inter- 
state will  be  apportioned  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Interstate  funds  will 
be  apportioned  on  the  October  1  of  the 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  authorized.  The  Secretary  is  to 
advise  each  State  at  least  90  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  amount 
of  the  sums  it  can  expect  on  the  appor- 
tionment day  for  noninterstate  funds; 
for  interstate  fxmds,  notice  will  be  90 
days  before  the  apportionment.  In  this 
way,  we  preserve  some  advance  indica- 
tion to  the  States  of  the  amount  of  funds 
they  will  be  receiving.  The  end  result 
once  the  initial  adjustments  are  made, 
will  be  a  more  orderly  process  of  high- 
way planning  and  fimding. 

In  the  interim  period,  up  until  the  new 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  October 
1,  the  conferees  provided  some  $1.65  bil- 
lion In  transition  funds,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  60  percent  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  primary  formula,  40 
percent  on  the  basis  of  population.  These 
figures  which  are  as  equitable  as  the  con- 
ferees can  make  them,  allow  a  State  to 
spend  its  share  of  those  funds  on  any 
program  It  desires  except  interstate,  al- 
through  States  receiving  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  their  interstate  al- 
lotment can  spend  their  share  on  inter- 
states  if  they  so  choose. 

Our  third  objective  was  to  aim  for  a 
prudent  level  of  total  spending.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
submitted  its  request  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, calling  for  some  $7.2  billion  in 
trust  fimd  spending  and  an  additional 
$695  million  in  nontrust  fimd  spending. 
In  conference,  however,  we  were  dealing 
with  a  House  highway  bill  that  envisioned 
total  spending  of  around  $8.8  billion  a 
year,  compared  to  the  $7.3  billion  a  year 
in  the  Senate  version. 

The  final  conference  agreement  places 
the  bill  at  a  level  of  approximately  $7.8 
billion,  which  Is  almost  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  imder  the  House  bill  and  well 
within  the  total  budget  level  of  $7.9  bil- 


lion set  by  tbe  Public  Works  Committee 
earlier  this  year.  This  exercise  of  fiscal 
responsibility  is  particularly  heartening 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  counseling 
restraint  in  spending  for  this  program  at 
this  time.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  lev- 
els in  the  final  bUl  will  allow  for  a  vig- 
orous highway  program;  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  they  do  not  allow  for 
everything  some  of  the  advocates  of  this 
program.  Including  msrself ,  would  like  to 
be  done.  It  Is  a  realistic  middle  ground, 
and  It  is  a  program  level  we  can  live  with. 

I  should  stress  that  It  Is  extronely 
urgent  that  we  pass  this  bill  at  once 
without  a  protracted  wrangling  with  the 
administration  over  funding  levels.  The 
highway  funding  situation  in  the  States 
Is  critical:  Some  20  States  are  nearly  out 
of  primary  and  secondary  highway 
funds. 

0\xx  primary  task  must  be  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work  without  further  delay.  This 
bill  accomplishes  that  purpose.  It  is  also 
well  to  note  that  projected  income  into 
the  trust  fund  for  the  next  year  is  only 
about  $7.3  billion,  so  that  even  if  we  were 
to  authorize  much  larger  sums  of  money, 
as  the  House  bill  originally  did,  there  is 
a  strong  chance  we  would  not  have  the 
trust  fund  revenues  to  cover  the 
authorizations. 

The  final  bill  is  a  measurable  improve- 
ment over  administration  requests.  In 
fact,  the  administration  asked  for  only 
about  $7.1  billion  a  year  in  combined 
trust  fund  said  general  fund  expenditures 
for  this  program.  We  considered  that  re- 
quest completely  imrealistic,  and  tiie 
final  conference  bill  arrived  at  a  figure 
some  $700  million  a  year  over  that 
request. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
generous  bill,  but  one  which  Is  within 
the  levels  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the 
Congress. 

Considering  tiie  Importance  of  having 
this  bill  signed  expeditiously,  I  believe 
we  have  reached  an  excellent  agreement. 

There  are  other  Items  in  this  confer- 
ence agreement  that  bear  noting.  The 
conferees  have,  for  the  first  time,  set 
aside  a  sp>ecific  fund  for  rehabilitating 
our  Interstate  System.  Many  of  our  In- 
terstate Highways  are  a  dozen  or  ifcore 
years  old,  and  the  cost  of  repair  and 
reconstruction  is  significant.  In  the  new 
bill,  $175  million  is  set  aside  on  a  formula 
basis,  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States 
based  on  the  number  of  lane  miles  of 
interstate  within  the  State  which  has 
been  completed  for  at  least  5  years. 

The  conferees  also  made  adjustments 
in  the  clauses  allowing  a  State  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  major  Federal  aid 
program  to  another.  In  the  conference 
agreement,  a  State  may  transfer  between 
the  new  expanded  primary  system  and 
the  secondary  system  up  to  40  percent 
of  the  funds  in  either  category;  it  may 
also  transfer  between  the  primary  and 
the  urban  system  up  to  20  percent  of  Its 
apportionment. 

The  Senate  conferees,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, accepted  the  four  railroad  demon- 
stration projects  in  the  House  bill;  how- 
ever, the  Federal  share  of  those  projects 
will  only  be  70  percent,  compared  to  the 
95-  to  100-percent  Federal  share  that 


Finally 
Senate 
portation 
mine  the 


has  been  in  effect  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve all  the  conferees  on  both  sides  agree, 
within  the  limits  of  their  power,  that  In- 
dividual projects  for  rail  relocatioa  will 
have  to  be  terminated.  Otherwise.  wei>ut 
the  Congress  in  the  difficult  position  of 
choosing  between  literally  hundreds  of 
speci&c  projects  to  determine  who  will 
receive  the  available  fxmds.  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cities  with 
individual  projects  will  utilize  the  sepa- 
rate categories  of  fimdlng  for  rail/hlfl2i- 
way  crossings  both  on  and  off  tbe  Fed- 
eral aid  system,  that  were  retained  in 
the  final  bill. 

conferees  Included  the 
for  a  National  Trans- 
ion,  which  will  deter- 
irtation  needs  of  the 
country  and  of  the  resources  available 
to  meet  those  needs.  In  its  work,  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  the  Commission  de- 
velop some  alternative  strategies  for  the 
future  financing  of  highways  and  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  to  determine 
whether  present  policies  concerning  trust 
fund  financing,  are  soimd  and.  If  they 
are  not.  how  they  should  be  altered. 

I  am  proud  of  this  highway  bQl  and 
of  the  collective  job  done  by  Senators. 
House  Members,  and  staff  to  bring  It  to 
completion.  Many  of  oiu-  States  are  in 
severe  financial  difficulty  on  their  hlc^- 
way  programs,  and  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  President  will  sign  the  measure  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  that  money  can 
b^in  fiowing  to  the  States  within  a  very 
short  time. 

Let  me  also  commend  Senate  staff  for 
their  counsel  and  advice  on  this  measure 
and  let  me  cite  in  psuticular  Barry 
Meyer.  Bailey  Guard,  Ron  Katz,  Kathy 
Cudllpp,  Dick  Harris,  Rlc  Fenton.  and 
John  Yago  for  skillful  and  tireless  serv- 
ice. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
atof  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  .  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  ctmference  report 
on  HJl.  8235,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1976,  represents  the  fruit  of  nine 
sessions  between  conferees  from  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

There  were  major  differences  between 
the  bills  taken  to  conference: 

The  House  bill  authorized  nearly  $20 
billion  for  the  2-fiscal-year  period,  1977 
and  1978,  and  the  1976  transition  quar- 
ter. The  Senate  total  was  approximately 
$16.3  billion. 

Tlie  House  version  established  addi- 
tional categories  of  programs  while  the 
Senate  biU  consolidated  several  existing 
programs. 

The  Senate  bill  revised  the  timetable 
for  distributing  highway  fimds  to  the 
States  to  achieve  conformity  with  the 
congressional  budget  process.  The  House 
bill  made  no  similar  change. 

In  addition  to  these  substantial  dif- 
ferences there  were  many  smaller  varia- 
tions which  had  to  be  reconciled.  This 
Senator  is  satisfied  that  the  final  product 
your  Senate  conferees  bring  before  you 
today  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  c<mi- 
promise. 
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Pinal  funding  for  t  le  life  of  the  bill 
totals  $17.6  billion.  Of  this  amount  $16.5 
billion  Is  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  figures  are  closerp  Senate  than  to 
House  levels  and  represent  a  realistic  es- 
timate of  revenues  In  the  Trust  Fund 
through  its  termlnatloi  date  In  1979. 

The  Senate  prevailed  on  one  important 
consolidation  of  three  existing  categories, 
but  the  House  posltiori  was  retained  CHi 
four  new  programs  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  adopt^  the  Senate  pro- 
visions changing  the  apportionment  date 
for  Federal-aid  funds]  but  delayed  the 
effect  of  the  change  imt 
This  delay  Is  intended  t 
to  accommodate  their  j  schedules  to  the 
change. 

The  conference  rei 
several  desirable  provi 
similar  in  both  House  and  Senate  bills: 

States  and  cities  aiie  allowed  to  use 
funds  from  withdrawn!  segments  of  the 
Interstate  for  highway  I  as  well  as  transit 
projects.  This  increases  the  likelihood 
that  Interstate  segments  neither  wanted 
nor  needed  by  a  community  or  the  coim- 
try  will  not^  built. 

The  bill  Insures  that  States  may. use 
Federal-aid  fimds  to  carry  out  needed  re- 
surfacing and  restoration  of  existing 
roads.  This  provision  will  permit  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds  on  projects  prom- 
ising greatest  benefits  \a  safety  and  in- 
creased capacity. 

For  all  the  constructive  changes  made 
by  the  bill.  I  believe  t]  lat  the  conferees 
would  agree  we  have  much  work  to  do 
before  the  next  highwaj  bill.  To  lay  some 
groundwork  for  issues  t  o  be  addressed  at 
that  time,  the  conferen  :e  report  calls  for 
a  number  of  studies: 

One  directs  the  Secre  ary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  explore  alten  ative  ways  to  fi- 
nance completion  of  tbe  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, including  bonding  authority,  and  to 
examine  the  Federal  Interest  in  main- 
taining the  System  onci ;  it  is  finished. 

Another  provision  re  luires  the  Secre- 
tary to  examine  the  liost  of  problems 
associated  with  planniig  and  carrying 
out  Federal-aid  highwair  programs  in  ur- 
ban areas. 

Other  studies  will  assess  the  impacts 
on  roads  of  transporting  resources  re- 
lated to  energy  production  and  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  coping  wittt  these  problems. 

Although  the  House  and  Senate  took 
somewhat  different  approaches  to  modi- 
fying safety  programs,  t  txe  general  intent 
was  the  same.  > 

The  conference  repor  ,  refiects  the  view 
that  changes  are  needei  I  In  the  so-called 
402  program,  that  is,  jthe  State  safety 
grant  program.  The  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  study  existing  standards  and 
recommend  changes  to  ::Jongress.  During 
the  course  of  the  stuc  y,  wtilch  is  due 
July  1,  1977,  the  Secreti  ry  may  withhold 
no  safety  funds  from  ai  ly  State  for  fail- 
ure to  implement  curre;  it  standards. 

With  respect  to  highway  safety  con- 
struction, some  minor  b  it  useful  consoli- 
dation of  programs  is  ac  lieved.  In  partic- 
ular, the  safer  roads  de;  nonstration  pro- 
gram has  been  merged  with  the  off- 
system  roads  cat^ory  The  new  safer 
off-system  road  progran  is  intended  to 
provide  Federal  assistai  ice  for  non-Ped- 


eral-ald  highways,  especially  to  increase 

safety  on  these  roads. 

As  the  statement  of  msuiager  states, 
it  is  intended  that  safer  off -system  road 
funds  be  used  primarily  for  low-cost  im- 
provements with  high  safety  benefits.  Ex- 
cept in  unusual  circumstances,  it  is  not 
expected  that  these  limited  f  tmds  will  be 
used  for  expensive  construction  on  new 
alinements. 

The  conference  report  contains  several 
provisions  dealing  with  highway  beau- 
tification.  The  main  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  encourage  States  to  find 
alternatives  to  billboards  as  a  means  of 
providing  information  to  travelers. 

The  conferees  recognized  that  alterna- 
tives may  be  slow  to  develop.  In  the 
meantime  there  may  be  areas  which  are 
heavily  dependent  on  tourist  or  motorist 
business  and  which  need  to  retain  signs 
to  avoid  economic  hardship.  The  confer- 
ence report  permits  States  to  Identify 
such  areas  and  ask  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
prove retention  to  otherwise  illegal  signs 
there.  Judgments  of  economic  hardship 
are  to  be  made  with  respect  to  entire 
areas  and  not  just  to  individual  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  last  issues  to 
be  resolved  by  the  conferees  is  related  to 
the  minimum  one-half  percent  Interstate 
apportionment  to  each  States.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  provided  for  such 
a  minimtmi  but  the  provisions  were  quite 
different. 

The  House  permitted  the  min'miun 
amount  to  be  distributed  only  to  States 
which  could  use  the  money  to  construct 
Interstate  mileage.  Adoption  of  this  pro- 
vision would  have  meant  that  four 
States — Alaska,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota — would  not  have  received 
the  one-half  percent  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978. 

The  Senate  bill  called  for  the  minimum 
apportionment  to  all  States  for  1977  and 
1978,  regardless  of  the  status  of  Inter- 
state construction  in  each  State. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  no  additional  1977  Interstate  funds 
will  be  apportioned  to  States  which  re- 
ceived less  than  one-half  percent  of 
funds  distributed  on  December  23,  1975. 
Thij  means  that  six  States  in  addition  to 
the  four  I  mentioned  earlier  will  not 
receive  additional  funds  which  might 
have  been  expected  this  year. 

When  Interstate  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1978  are  apportioned  this  October,  how- 
ever, every  State  will  receive  at  least  one- 
half  percent  of  the  total.  The  same  will  be 
true  for  fiscal  year  1979  Interstate  funds, 
to  be  apportioned  October  1,  1977. 

Suspension  of  the  guaranteed  one -half 
percent  this  year  may  inconvenience 
some  States.  My  own  State  is  one  that 
would  have  received  additional  funds  had 
the  provision  been  Included  for  the  1977 
apportionment.  I  am  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  conference  compromise  is  a  rea- 
sonable one,  given  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
conference  report  retains  the  Senate 
provision  extending  availability  of  rural 
public  transportation  demonstration 
funds.  I  believe  making  more  fimds  avail- 
able over  the  next  1  or  2  years  will 
increase  the  likelihood  that  this  program 


win  produce  useful  prototypes  for  rural 
public  transportation  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
worked  steadily  and  conscientiously  to 
see  that  important  Senate  initiatives 
were  incorporated  in  the  final  bill.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn)  , 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  conference. 
In  that  position  he  maintained  a  sense 
of  direction  and  progress.  He  firmly  ad- 
vocated Senate  positions  but  donon- 
strated  a  willingness  to  make  necessary 
compromises.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  producing  a  good  bill. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Cotnmittee  (Mr. 
Baker),  contributed  his  iisual  incisive 
analysis  of  issues  and  helped  work  out 
some  of  the  more  difBcult  compromises. 
His  presence  was  particularly  salutary  In 
the  closing  sessions. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
(Mr.  Randolph)  was.  as  always,  an  in- 
valuable source  of  ideas  for  reaching 
agreement  and  settling  differences. 

The  other  Senate  conferees  were  dill- 
gent  in  their  attention  and  persistent  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  good  bill.  Our 
counterparts  from  the  other  body  also 
worked  conscientiously  and  creatively  to 
find  acceptable  agreements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  in  very  great  brevity,  I 
say  that  I  believe  this  is  a  good  and  re- 
sponsible bill  that  we  have  been  able  to 
reach  with  the  House  in  conference.  It  is 
incorporated  in  the  conference  report 
that  is  back  in  front  of  us. 

It  has  been,  as  always,  a  real  pleasure 
and  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  c<Mnmlttee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  as  well. 

I  repeat,  I  think  we  have  achieved  a 
result  in  this  conference  report  that  will 
be  good  for  the  Nation,  good  for  our 
States,  and  that  we  can  take  some  satis- 
faction from  having  successfully  brought 
to  conclusion. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  chaiman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  brought  to  the  Senate 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  is  a  result  of 
very  careful  work  within  the  conference 
committee.  The  conferees  representing 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  actively 
participated  in  many  meetings  in  a  de- 
sire to  bring  forth  a  balanced  bill  so  that 
it  could  be  placed  through  a  joint  effort 
on  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will 
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look  with  favor  upon  this  measure  and 
will  sign  it  into  law. 

Our  conference  activities  were  time 
consuming  and  deliberate.  The  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  act  contained 
provisions  extending  and  refining  a  pro- 
gram which  has  affected  the  lives  of 
most  Americans  for  the  past  60  years. 
Different  stances  in  the  Senate  and 
House  on  major  issues  such  as  category 
consolidation,  date  of  apportionment, 
and  overall  funding  levels  contributed  to 
the  dilBculty  in  reaching  agreements.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  have  resolved 
these  issues  in  a  manner  that  will  benefit 
the  transportation  program  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  it  is  signif- 
icant to  recall  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  is  the  oldest  grant-and-aid 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
its  first  40  years,  the  highway  program 
was  directed  at  taking  the  country  out 
of  the  mud.  With  passage  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1921,  the  Congress 
mandated  the  shaping  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  Federal  and  State  roads— 180,000 
miles — to  make  the  benefits  derived  from 
improved  transportation  available  to  all 
Americans.  For  the  last  20  years  we 
have  been  Involved  in  the  largest  single 
transportation  construction  project  in 
the  history  of  the  world — the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Through  the  years  we 
have  endeavored  to  modify  the  Federal- 
aid  program  to  make  it  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  This  conference  re- 
port continues  this  process. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Interstate 
System  is  now  open  to  traffic  in  terms  of 
miles;  however,  because  of  infiatlon,  ap- 
proximately 37.8  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  system  remains  to  be  obligated 
Interstate  fvmding  levels  in  the  act  for 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  of  $3.5  and 
$3.55  billion  respectively  will  begin  to 
offset  some  of  the  frustrations  which 
have  arisen  in  our  efforts  to  complete  the 
System. 

Included  in  the  interstate  authoriza- 
tions for  the  first  time,  are  earmarked 
amounts  of  $175  million  per  year  for  re- 
construction and  upgrading  of  portions 
of  the  system  now  needing  repair  due 
to  age  of  the  roadway  in  certain  sections 
of  the  coimtry.  The  bill  also  directs  the 
States  to  use  at  least  30  percent  of 
their  1978  and  1979  interstate  appor- 
tionments to  complete  those  sections  of 
the  system  within  their  boundaries  es- 
sential to  national  connectivity.  A  mini- 
mum of  one-half  percent  of  the  Inter- 
state apportionment  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  those  States  having  already 
completed  their  portion  of  the  system,  in 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

A  goal  established  by  the  committee 
early  in  its  consideration  of  highway  leg- 
islation was  consolidation  of  the  cate- 
gories in  the  Federal  highway  program. 
As  it  exists  in  current  law,  the  Federal 
aid  program  consists  of  more  than  34 
separate  categories,  each  1  with  sep- 
arate administrative  and  legal  require- 
ments. The  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of  categories  and  associated  de- 
lays due  to  administrative  regulations 
have  contributed  to  a  marked  slowdown 
in    State    transportation    construction 


programs.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
moved  to  reorganize  the  major  highway 
systems  categories,  making  them  more 
functional. 

The  final  agreement,  by  Senate  and 
House  conferees  adopted  a  more  gradual 
approach  dealing  with  the  primary  sys- 
tem, and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  certain 
safety  categories.  Primary  and  priority 
highways  and  extensions  of  the  primary 
system  into  urban  areas  will  now  be  ad- 
ministered as  one  program,  as  will  the 
previously  separate  safety  categories 
to  eliminate  roadside  obstacles  and  high 
hazard  locations. 

Another  difficult  issue  faced  by  the 
conferees  was  conforming  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  to  the  new  fiscal 
year  calendar.  As  Members  are  aware, 
in  1974,  we  adopted  legislation  changing 
the  commencement  of  each  new  fiscal 
year  from  July  1,  to  October  1,  starting 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  In  adjusting  the  high- 
way program  to  these  new  procedures, 
we  have  attempted  to  m^pimize  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  States  ongoing  con- 
struction programs  with  their  unique, 
regional  construction  problems,  includ- 
ing weather. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
$1,650  billion  to  use  on  Federal-aid  proj- 
ects during  the  transititm  quarter  start- 
ing July  1.  To  give  States  adequate  time 
to  adjust  their  planning  and  program- 
ing of  projects  to  the  new  Federal  budg- 
et format,  fiscal  year  1977  nonlnter- 
state  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  will  be 
made  available  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
Noninterstate  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
wiU  be  available  on  October  1,  1977.  Be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1977.  all  Inter- 
state funds  will  be  apportioned  and 
available  1  year  in  advance  of  the  year 
for  which  they  are  authorized. 

When  I  addressed^  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 11, 1975,  asking  that  Members  act 
favorably  mi  the  Senate  bill,  I  stressed 
that  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1975  would  be  interim  legislation.  This 
was  done  with  a  defined  purpose — ^to  per- 
mit Congress  to  examine,  develop,  and 
rethink  the  posture  it  wishes  to  take  to- 
ward the  highway  program  in  the  com- 
ing years.  We  must  ask  ourselves  the 
questions,  "What  kind  of  Federal-aid 
program  should  we  have  in  this  country 
after  the  Interstate  System  Is  com- 
pleted?" "What  will  be  the  interactive 
role  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments?" "How  shall  we  fund  such  a 
prc^ram?" 

It  will  certainly  be  different  from  the 
program  of  today,  but  this  does  not  or 
will  not  mean  that  highway  needs  will 
no  longer  exist.  It  simply  means  the  na- 
ture of  the  need  will  shift  from  creat- 
ing the  basic  network  to  providing  the 
management  capability  and  mobUity 
needed  for  social  and  ecMiomic  develop- 
ment. Federal  involvement  will  always 
remain  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
clear  national  interest. 

With  respect  to  financing,  we  must  look 
at  Federal-aid  highway  programs  in 
terms  of  need  rather  than  solely  as  a 
matter  of  method.  The  conference  report 
before  the  Senate  includes  a  mandate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  study 
alternative  methods  of  finance  to  accel- 
erate completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 


tem. At  present  funding  levels  and  a 
modest  rate  of  Inflation,  completion  of 
the  system  will  not  be  achieved  before 
1990  and  conceivably  could  extend  into 
the  next  century.  Among  the  alternatives 
to  be  explored  in  the  study  will  be  the 
approach  in  S.  2576,  which  Senators 
Stone  and  Chiles  of  Florida  and  I  in- 
troduced last  October  28.  This  measure 
proposes  financing  the  remaining  inter- 
state construction  by  using  Federal  funds 
to  retire  bonds  issued  by  States  wishing 
to  accelerate  their  interstate  projects.  I 
beUeve  the  bonding  proposal  to  be  a 
sound  one. 

Mr.  President,  those  portions  of  the 
highway  beautification  progrwn  concern- 
ing the  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
continue  to  be  ccmtroverslal.  Since  enact- 
ment of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965,  we  have  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  make  this  activity  fair 
and  equitable  as  well  as  effective  in  regu- 
lating advertising  sJong  our  roadways. 

The  conference  committee  considering 
H.R.  8235  again  had  before  it  proposals 
to  revise  the  outdoor  advertising  pro- 
grams. We  debated  these  proposals  and 
their  ramifications  at  l«igth.  TTie  re- 
sulting provisions,  I  believe,  will  enable 
us  to  continue  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  over  the  past  11  years.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  felt  that  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  in  this  area  were  not  consistent 
with  the  overall  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  program  in  that  additionsd  signs 
would  have  been  permitted  in  controlled 
areas. 

The  conferees  recognized,  however, 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  real 
harddilp  can  result  from  sign  removal. 
Therefore,  the  conference  report  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  TransportatloibvCan 
approve  State  requests  to  permit  the  re- 
tention of  certain  legally  erected  signs  to 
specific  areas  if  their  removal  would  work 
a  substantial  economic  hardship  In  a 
defined  area.  This  provision  will  ease  the 
adverse  Impact  that,  for  instance,  would 
leave  a  small  businessman  who  is  depend- 
ent on  the  motoring  pubhc  without  any 
means  of  directing  that  public  to  his  es- 
tablishment. 

The  conference  report  also  modifies 
other  provisions  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing program.  An  important  change  al- 
lows States  to  provide  a  variety  of  in- 
formation services  at  safety  rest  areas 
and  by  other  methods  to  help  compensate 
for  the  removal  of  signboards.  This  is  a 
major  step  forward  and  I  believe  will  f a- 
ciUtate  the  continued  orderly  removal  of 
outdoor  advertising  where  required. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  any  law,  proper 
interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  Is  essential 
to  its  success.  In  past  years,  there  have 
been  differences  of  opimon  as  to  inter- 
pretation of  portions  of  the  act  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  A  partic- 
ular problem  area  concerns  the  require- 
ment that  just  compensation  be  p>aid  for 
lawfully  erected  signs  which  are  removed. 
On  January  29,  I  wrote  to  Transporta- 
tion Secretary,  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
expressing  my  concern  about  reports  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  signs  through  procedures  which 
would  not  result  in  that  payment  of  just 
compensation.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
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le  the  law  and 
it  in  this  area 
forced  in  a  fair 


Bfore  the  public 

that  outdoor 

re  not  victimized. 

firms  are  small, 

I  enterprises.    We 

a  program  that 


major  questions 
jrence  had  to  re- 
^al  agreement  on 


ment  will  carefully  ex£ 
record  of  legislative  \n\ 
so  that  statute  can  be 
and  equitable  manner. 

This  control  of  outdodr  advertising  has 
a  widespread  and  sub^antial  effect  on 
many  businesses.  We  tnust  assure  not 
only  that  advertisers  h^ve  the  means  of 
placing  their  message 
but  we  must  make  cert 
advertising  companies 
Most  outdoor  advertisi 
often  family  owned, 
must,  therefore,  insist  ^ 
is  geared,  both  in  the  l^iw  and  in  its  in- 
terpretation, to  protecting  the  legitimate 
interests  of  small  busin'e 

These  are  some  of  th< 
the  members  of  the  coi 
solve  before  reaching 
March  19.  At  the  same|time,  there  were 
other  important  matte]  s  that  were  dis- 
cussed and  acted  on  in  our  meetings. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation |to  study  energy- 
impacted  roads.  We  have  been  made 
aware  that  more  attentna  must  be  given 
to  the  development  of  new  domestic  en- 
ergy sources.  Yet,  some  bf  the  best  alter- 
natives to  oil — primarily  coal — are  moved 
from  their  point  of  or  gin  t^  points  of 
dispersion  on  roads  wHch  are  literally 
falling  apart.  On  May  2  (  of  this  year  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  explore  this  problem. 
We  hope  that  the  studk-  and  the  hear- 
ings will  provide  us  wlti  information  we 
can  use  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Since  enactment  of  the  bridge  replace- 
ment program  in  1970,  i  lubstantlal  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  ii  lentifying  bridge 
problems  throughout  th  e  country.  Many 
States  have  been  assisted  in  replacing  in- 
adequate and  unsafe  bridges  but  thou- 
sands or  deficient  structures  remain  on 
primary,  secondary,  and  local  road  sys- 
tems. Although  the  corference  commit- 
tee was  well  aware  of  he  need  for  fis- 
cal restraint  in  overall  funding,  we 
agreed  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
bridge  replacement  frori  $125  million  to 
$180  million  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978. 

Another  critical  issu(  to  States  with 
large  rural  populations  Is  providing  pub- 
lic transportation  servic  es  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns.  A  littl »  over  $9.65  mil- 
lion has  been  appropria  ted  of  a  total  of 
$65  million  authorized  f  c  r  the  Rural  Pub- 
lic Transportation  De  nonstration  in- 
cluded in  the  1973  Hifhway  Act.  The 
legislation  does  not  pro'  Ide  more  money 
for  the  program,  but  restates  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  gi  od  public  trans- 
portation in  rural  as  we  U  as  urban  areas 
by  extending  the  periol  of  availability 
of  the  authorized  funcs  through  fiscal 
year  1978.  Many  sparsel^  populated  areas 
of  our  coimtry,  of  which  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  is  one,  reed  this  type  of 
program. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  was  a  pro- 
ductive conference.  A  uch  coiuiseling 
and  creative  thought  t  'ere  required  by 
conferees.  Major  con  rlbutions  came 
from  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  who  not 
only  serves  as  chairmar  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportatio  i,  but  also  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  corjference  com- 
mittee. Participation  by  the  ranking  mil- 


nority  member  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Baker,  was  a  great  help  both  at  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  levels.  His 
concern  for  better  transportation  was 
demonstrated  by  that  participation. 

The  responsible  completion  of  this 
complex  bill  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  attendance  and  contribu- 
tions of  other  conferees.  The  participa- 
tion of  Senators  Gravel,  Muskie,  Btjr- 
DiCK,  and  Culver  was  essential  in  bring- 
ing the  conference  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Valuable  insights  on  key  issues 
were  gained  from  Senators  Stafford, 
Buckley,  Dobjenici,  and  McClure.  All 
conferees  were  faithful  in  their  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation  and  their  actions 
refiected  the  importance  attached  to  its 
resolution. 

Representative  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  displayed  reason  and  fair- 
ness on  the  issues  before  the  conference. 
Representative  Howard,  who  presided 
over  the  House  conferees,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Wright,  Johnson,  McCor- 
MACK,  Stanton,  Breaux,  Harsha,  Cleve- 
land, and  Shtjster  were  diligent  In  toeir 
duties  and  approached  them  with  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  that  helped  us  to 
succeed. 

A  final  word,  Mr.  President,  Bob  Jones, 
as  we  know,  is  retiring  from  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  year. 
He  will  not  be  with  us  in  the  future  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  This  may  be,  tn  a 
sense,  one  of  his  final  conferences  with 
the  Senate  from  the  standpoint  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  matters  that  come  be- 
fore the  respective  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. 

I  think  Bob  Jones  has  given  very  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  public  works 
programs  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  efforts  we  have  continued  to  make  for 
an  effective  transportation  system,  in- 
cluding highways  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  State  of  Alabama,  but  to  all  the 
States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
embodies  a  soimd,  realistic,  and  work- 
able extension  of  an  important  Federal 
activity.  I  urge  its  acceptance  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8235,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976,  is  a  good  com- 
promise of  House  and  Senate  biUs.  We 
recognize  it  as  a  compromise  because 
neither  side  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  it 
is  a  good  bill  which  sets  responsible 
funding  levels  over  the  next  2  years; 
achieves  some  useful  consolidation  of 
programs,  and  conforms  the  Federal 
highway  financing  schedule  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  list  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  that  several  im- 
portant Senate  initiatives  are  retained 
in  the  final  product : 

The  bUl  establishes  responsible  fund- 
ing levels,  judged  both  in  relation  to  rev- 
enues in  the  highway  trust  fund  and  to 
overall  Federal  spending.  The  2 -year 
total  of  $17.6  billion  is  closer  to  the  Sen- 
ate figure  of  $16.3  billion  than  to  the 
House  level  of  $20  billion. 


The  Federal  funding  schedule  for 
highways  has  been  brought  Into  con- 
formity with  the  congressional  budget 
process  and  other  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. This  needed  reconciliation  was 
urged  both  by  the  administration  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  should  Import  an  added  element  of 
fiscal  responsibility  into  decisions  on 
Federal  highway  funding. 

There  is  a  useful  consolidation  of  pri- 
mary system  programs  which  will  give 
States  more  discretion  in  deciding  on 
which  Federal-aid  projects  fimds  should 
be  spent. 

Funds  available  as  a  result  of  with- 
drawals of  interstate  segments  by  States 
and  cities  imder  the  bill  may  be  spent 
for  highway  as  well  as  mass  transit  proj- 
ects. This  provision  should  make  easier 
the  decision  to  abandon  proposed  Inter- 
state routes  which  are  no  longer  needed 
or  desired. 

States  are  permitted  to  use  Federal-aid 
funds  to  restore  existing  roads  to  useful 
condition.  This  will  permit  States  to 
undertake  projects  to  improve  highway 
safety  emd  capacity  at  minimal  costs. 

Funds  apportioned  to  complete  new 
interstate  routes  may  not  be  used  to  re- 
habilitate existing  interstate  segments. 
A  separate  apportionment  is,  however, 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  major  Items,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
specific  minor  provisions  and  make  some 
observations  on  their  genesis. 

Ogden  Nash  is  quote  as  saying: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 
Indeed,  unless  the  billboards  faU 
ni  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

The  conferees  spent  considerable  time 
discussing  amendments  to  the  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965.  The  House 
bill  contained  several  provisions  which 
Senate  conferees  believed  would  eitiier 
halt  the  removal  of  billboards  or  permit 
new  billboard-like  signs  to  be  erected. 

Conferees  on  boUi  sides,  however,  rec- 
ognized two  facts : 

The  traveling  public  needs  some  in- 
formation about  basic  motorist  and 
tourist  services;  and 

Some  tourist-oriented  areas  may  need 
to  retain  bUlboards  until  information 
about  services  and  attractions  are  avail- 
able from  other  sources. 

The  conferees  wrestled  with  these  is- 
sues. We  finally  decided  to  encourage 
States  to  provide  alternative  information 
systems  by  allowing  Federal  dollars  to  be 
used  for  alternatives. 

We  also  added  a  new  provision  to  as- 
sist those  areas  in  a  State  which  may 
suffer  severe  economic  hardship  if  all 
existing  signs  are  required  to  be  removed. 
This  would  permit  States  to  define  these 
areas  and  ask  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  permit  retention  of  bill- 
boards which  would  otherwise  be  illegal. 
The  measure  is  intended  to  relieve  ad- 
verse economic  impacts  throughout  an 
area.  It  is  not  designed  to  provide  relief 
to  individual  businesses  which  claim 
possible  economic  detriment  as  a  result 
of  sign  removal. 

I  believe  that  with  these  additions  to 
highway  beautificatlon  legislation,  suflQ- 
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cient  means  are  available  to  States  to 
protect  traveler  and  commercial  Interests 
while  providing  a  view  of  the  trees.  I 
would  urge  States  to  take  advantage  of 
permissible  alternatives  to  bUlboards  to 
insure  provision  of  adequate  inf  ormation. 

Section  132  of  the  conference  report  is 
captioned  ''Highwaj^  Crossing  Federal 
Projects."  The  provision  is  written  in 
general  terms.  It  applies  to  construction 
or  reconstruction  of  highways  or  high- 
v/ay  bridges  across  any  Federal  public 
works  projects  where  Uiere  has  been  a 
substantial  change  in  the  reqiilrements 
and  costs  of  the  highway  or  bridge  since 
authorization  of  the  project. 

The  provision  appeared  originally  in 
the  House  bill.  The  House  report  states 
that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  water  re- 
source development  projects,  especially 
Corps  of  Engineer  navigation  projects, 
authorized  before  it  became  Federal  pol- 
icy to  include  the  cost  of  new  or  recon- 
structed bridges  as  part  of  the  Federal 
responsibility. 

Diuing  the  course  of  the  conference  it 
became  clear  that  the  $100  million  au- 
thorized by  this  section  was  intended  to 
replace  existing  bridges  over  the  Termes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  project  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  There  are  14  such 
bridges;  replacement  costs  are  estimated 
at  $220  million. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  contains 
a  provision  which  amends  existing  law 
dealing  with  carpool  programs.  One  ele- 
ment of  the  change  permits  States  to  use 
Federal-aid  px-imary  and  urban  system 
funds  to  purchase  vehicles  for  vanpool 
or  carpool  programs. 

This  provision  is  primarily  intended  to 
allow  a  State  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  private  businesses  may 
borrow  to  purchase  vehicles  for  employee 
ride-sharing  programs.  A  few  large  busi- 
nesses have,  on  their  own,  instituted  such 
programs.  Fares  paid  by  employees  in 
these  cases  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  service,  including  amortization 
of  vehicle  costs.  Some  smaller  businesses 
have  been  deterred  from  starting  similar 
programs  because  of  the  initial  cost  of 
purchasing  vehicles. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the 
amended  carpool  provision  will  encour- 
age more  employers  to  offer  ride-sharing 
programs  which  will  become  self-sus- 
taining. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conferees  meant  for  a  State  to  require  re- 
payment of  vehicle  costs  from  every  pri- 
vate employer  who  takes  advantage  of 
this  program,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  President,  both  Senate  and  House 
conferees  have  acted  responsibly  and 
conscientiously  in  resolving  the  many 
differences  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  did  an  admirable  job  as  chairman 
of  the  conference.  He  earned  the  trust 
and  respect  of  conferees  on  the  part  of 
both  Houses. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ably  presented  Senate  posi- 
tions while  helping  arrive  at  acceptable 
compromises. 

The  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
the  dean  of  good  highway  legislation 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  gave  his  unstinting  at- 


tention and  valiiable  suggestions  which 
smoothed  the  way  for  final  agreement. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  House,  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Harsha,  imiiresiBed  us 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  issu^  and 
steadfast  pursuit  of  an  acceptable  ^com- 
promise. 

This  bill  Insiires  continuation  of  a  suc- 
cessful highway  program  for  2  more 
yesu^,  during  which  a  c(»nprehensive 
congressional  review  of  all  surface  trans- 
portation should  be  imdertaken.  I  hope 
this  will  happen,  and  I  encourage  all 
Senators  to  support  the  Federal-Aid 
mghway  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  offer  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  omfer- 
ence  committee  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  have  done  In  bringing  the  measure 
before  us  today  for  consideration.  The 
authorizations  provided  for  in  the  bill 
will  be  welcomed  by  transp(»tation  offi- 
cials across  the  land. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees saw  fit  to  retain  my  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill  which  calls  for  a  1- 
year  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  officials,  of  the 
need  for  special  Federal  assistance  in 
constructing  and  reconstructing  high- 
was^  needed  for  transporting  coal  or 
other  uses  in  order  to  promote  solution 
of  the  Nation's  energy  problems. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  ttie  statement  sup- 
porting my  original  amendment,  needed 
attention  to  this  situation  has  been  sore- 
ly lacking  to  date.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
information  on  the  degree  to  which  in- 
creased energy  supply  production  will 
impact  on  the  Nation's  hle^way  system. 
Unless  data  can  be  coUected  now  on  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  alternatives 
suggested  for  consideration  during  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range,  comprehen- 
sive highway  program  in  the  next  C3on- 
gress,  we  may  find  ourselves  standing 
with  critical  energy  supplies  locked  in 
place  due  to  inadequate  transportation 
systems. 

There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to 
point  out  concerning  the  undertaking  of 
the  caUed  for  study.  One,  I  want  it  clear- 
ly indicated  that  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
his  effort,  make  close  contact  with  ap- 
propriate State  transportation  and  en- 
ergy officials. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  much  work 
along  the  lines  of  the  study  has  already 
been  done  by  the  Governor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Input  from 
these  officials  is  in  my  view  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Second,  I  wish  to  express  my  hope 
that  the  study,  although  focusing  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system,  will  not  be 
strictly  limited  to  this  system.  Coimty 
and  State  maintained  roads  often  con- 
stitute a  significant  portion  of  the  feeder 
system  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  place  of  origin  to  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation. I  believe  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  these  ssrstems  should  be  ren- 
dered when  possible. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  the  conference 
committee  for  the  outstanding  wort 
they  have  done  on  this  matter  of  such 
great  concern  to  all  our  citizens. 


Mr.  STEVESaOS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 145  of  the  conference  report,  re- 
lating to  the  extension  of  the  period  for 
repayment  of  the  deferred  State  match- 
ing shares,  amends  section  2  of  Public 
Law  94-30  to  permit  States  to  repay  the 
Federal  Oovemment  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, with  the  first  20  percent  of  the 
amount  due  by  January  1,  1977.  the  next 
30  percent  by  January  1,  1978,  aiMl  the 
final  50  percmt  by  January  1,  1979. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  increased  Federal  share  made  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  94-30  will  c(mtinue 
to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
until  the  conu^letion  date  of  a  particular 
project  or  until  January  1,  1979,  which- 
ever date  comes  earlier? 

Further,  is  it  the  intoit  of  the  legis- 
lation that  when  the  repa5nments  are 
made  they  will  be  credited  to  the  appor- 
tionment category  from  which  the  in- 
creased Federal  share  was  obligated? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question  is  "Yes."  The  answer  to  the 
first  is  that  as  long  as  a  commitment 
was  made  prior  to  the  cutoff  date  of 
FubUc  Law  94-30  to  pay  the  full  100  per- 
cent, reimbursement  at  that  level  should 
continue  on  specific  projects.  However, 
Illinois  still  has  the  obligation  to  repay 
to  the  Federal  (jovemment,  by  January 
1,  1977,  20  percent  of  the  funds  it  bor- 
rowed in  gross  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-30.  It  is  also  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  meet  the  repas'ment  dates  on 
the  subsequent  two  January  1  dates 
mentioned  in  this  1976  Highway  Act  and 
to  pay  the  proper  percentage  of  its  re- 
payment  in  eatJi  instance. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  SecUon  122(b)(0) 
amends  section  131  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  by  adding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  approve  the 
request  ot  a  State  to  permit  retentiui  in 
specific  areas  of  directional  signs  pro- 
viding information  about  goods  and 
services. 

Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that  a  State 
may.  if  it  so  chooses,  elect  not  to  permit 
such  signs? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  definitely.  A  State 
may  choose  not  to  permit  such  signs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  r^wrt  on  the  1975  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  is  the  product  of  long 
and  arduous  work  an  the  Senate  con- 
ferees who  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts. 

As  Senator  Bentsen  noted  when  we 
first  debated  the  bill  last  year,  it  is  an 
interim  measure,  designed  to  allow  the 
highway  program  to  ccmtlnue  while  we 
once  again  reexamine  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation policy.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  the  many  difficult 
policy  questions  we  face  and  revise  our 
Nation's  transportation  policy  tn  the 
next  Congress  to  better  reflect  our  na- 
tional transportation  needs. 

I  am  pleased  the  conferees  accepted 
the  basic  provisions  of  my  amendment 
dealing  with  the  interstate  transfer 
section. 

It  vrlll  remove  various  impediments 
that  the  DQ>artment  of  Transportation 
regulations  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
functioning  of  the  transfer  mechanism. 

It  ¥dll  provide  additional  flexibility  to 
urban  areas  in  the  use  of  substitute 
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money  to  meet  tdeir  transportation 
needs  in  a  total  xirbaji  planning  context. 

It  will  allow  the  cost  of  substitute  proj- 
ects to  be  Increased  I  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  And.  the  city  of  Boston,  as 
Congress  originally  Imtended,  will  not  be 
penalized  by  any  repayment  requirement 
for  using  the  transfeil  option  which  Con- 
gress enacted  3  year^  ago. 

Briefly.  I  would  lil^e  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  that  several  policies  that  Sen- 
ator Weicker  and  I  i  reposed  in  the  leg- 
islation we  introduce  1  in  March  of  1975 
(S.  1300)  are  con  tali  ed,  albeit  in  modi- 
fied form,  In  this  leg  slation. 

Although  the  Highway  Act  is  an  in- 
terim one,  several  -important  changes, 
ones  I  believe  to  be  c  f  enormous  benefit 
to  the  citizens  of  Ma  sachusetts  and  the 
Nation,  are  containec  in  the  bill. 

Among  them  are  pr  )visions  that  would, 
for  the  first  time,  allow  Federal  money 
to  be  used  to  maint  lin  existing  roads. 
These  provisions  will  allow  States  to 
upgrade  existing  uniafe  highways,  and 
contribute  to  the  safisty  of  the  motoring 
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parks.  It  is  stated  here  that  this  section 
is  not  meant  to  affect  the  so-called  4(f) 
clause.  This  means  that  the  Secretary 
will  still  have  to  make  the  decision  that 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  al- 
ternative to  a  route  using  parkland  be- 
fore he  authorizes  that  route. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  RES.  426 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  426, 
reported  earlier  today  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  Resolution  (S.  Res.  426)  WBlvlng  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  wltn  respect  to  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  8235,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
only  to  say  that  it  is  my  understanding 
by  adopting  this  resolution  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8235.  For  that 
reason,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  (Mr.  Muskie)  for  his  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  waiver.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
waiver  resolution  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  in  approving  Senate  Resolution 
426  will  allow  the  Senate  to  proceed  with 
the  timely  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  8235,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  426)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Ck)ngres8lonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  to  accompanv  H.R. 
8235,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976. 
Such  waiver  Is  neceaeary  for  the  Senate  to 
complete  action  on  legislation  which  pro- 
vides spending  authority  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  the  transition  quarter,  and 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  The  total  new 
spending  authority  provided  for  this  period 
by  the  conference  report  is  $3,800,000,000, 
only  $200,000,000  more  than  was  provided  by 
the  original  Senate  bill,  S.  2711.  This  new 
spending  authority  Is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
States  to  continue  highway  development  at 
reasonable  levels,  and  is  consistent  with  pro- 
jected revenues  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  an  order  been  entered  for  Senator 
Symington  only  for  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  has  an 
order  been  entered  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  such  an  order  entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  what 
length  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
hour  of  1  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hoxir  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

I  would  expect  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to  be 
quite  brief  tomorrow,  but  in  the  event 
that  any  Senator  or  Senators  wish  to 
speak,  they  will  have  the  opportimity  to 
do  so.  There  will  be  no  business  trans- 
acted except  by  unanimous  consent.  In 
any  event,  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow. 

When  the  Senate  adjourns.  It  will  ad- 
journ over  to  Monday,  April  26.  After 
routine  morning  business  has  been  trans- 
acted on  that  date,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  considerations,  at  1  pan.,  of 
the  bill  (S.  3055)  to  provide  a  national 
inspection  system  for  grain.  There  Is  a 
time  limitation  on  that  bill,  and  rollcall 
votes  are  anticipated  on  amendments 
thereto,  on  motions  in  relation  thereto, 
and  on  the  passage  thereof. 

I  should  state  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  grain  bill,  among  the  other  meas- 
ures that  are  awaiting  action  and  which 
will  be  taken  up,  though  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  listed,  are  S.  3295,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tributions imder  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  low- 
income  housing  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; S.  Res.  104,  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness; S.  3219,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill;  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission  bill; 
and  such  other  measures  as  are  cleared 
for  action  at  that  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday.  April  14,  1976,  at  10:30 
a.m.  / 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  r^eived  by  the 
Senate  April  13, 1976 :        / 

In   the   JUDiplARY 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  N^  York,  to  be  U.a 
district  Judge  for  th^/^tem  district  of  New 
York  vice  Anthony  3^  Travla,  resigned. 


Roes  N.  Sterling,  at  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas 
vice  AUen  B.  Hannay,  retired. 

Depabticcnt  or  Justice 

William  D.  Keller,  of  CalUomla.  to  be  UJ5. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 
In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Emmett  H.  Tldd,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on 
the  retired  Ust  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominati<Hi6  conflimed  by 
the  Senate  April  13. 1976: 

DEPASTlCKIfT  or  TBX  TEXASUXT 

Jerry  Tbomas,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Robert  A.  Gerard,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  above  nominations  woe  approved  sub- 
ject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appeu  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


HOlJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rM€«dai(,  AprU  13, 1976 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Reverend  Robert  L.  Curry,  pastor. 


St  George's  United  JMethodist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,--offei^  the  following 
prayer:  ^~^    J 

Thank  You.  O  God  pi  my  fathers,  and 
now  my  God.  for  the  >  privilege  of  being 
an  American  citizen,  yvhat  a  priceless 

gift.  -^.  y 

Deepen  my  love  ai5ff|;everence  for  our 
wonderful  land,  America,  and  may, 
through  Your  will,  her  destiny  always  be 
a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  the  per- 

Keep  me  alert.  Eternal  God,  so  that 
I  can  always  cherish  the  great  dream  of 
our  foimders.  and  in  their  memory  come 
alive  within  me.  may  I  become  that  same 
inspiration  to  my  children  for  which  my 
fathers  gave  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Teach  me  humanness  girded  with  a 
warm  heart.  In  calmness  help  me  be  an 
example  to  everyone  of  justice  and 
equality. 

Forever  and  everywhere  may  I  be 
known  as  a  good  American  citizen.  Amen. 


S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
(and  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  transition  quarter  beginning  JxUy  1, 
1976). 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7988)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  program  of  National 
Research  Service  Awards,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  with  respect  to 
genetic  diseases;  and  to  require  a  study 
and  report  on  the  release  of  research 
information." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  tiUe,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 


CXXII- 


579— Part  9 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  A. 
BARRETT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
shock  and  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  last  night  of  William  A. 
Barrett,  one  of  America's  great  citizens 
and  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  for  30  years. 

Bill  Barrett  was  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body  who  served  our  na- 
tional interests  as  a  whole  and  at  the 
same  time  looked  after  the  needs  of  his 
own  constituents  with  diligence  and  com- 
passion. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  and 
as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development, 
he  played  a  key  role  in  the  enactment  of 
major  housing  measures  that  are  now  on 
the  statute  books.  These  include  meas- 
ures on  housing  and  urban  development, 
demonstration  cities,  emergency  home 
financing,  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment and  last  year's  Emergency 
Housing  Act. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  conscientious- 
ly serving  his  constituency  in  Philadel- 
phia, commuting  home  to  spend  long 
hours  helping  the  people  of  his  First  Dis- 
trict on  a  wide  range  of  problems.  And 
of  course,  he  was  active  over  the  years 
as  a  leader  in  democratic  politics  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Bill  was  first  dected  to  Congress  in 
November  1944,  the  same  year  I  entered 
the  House.  With  the  exception  of  the 
succeeding  80th  Congress,  the  voters  re- 
turned him  to  the  Congress  in  all  elec- 
tions since.  Our  friendship  grew  over  the 
years. 

As  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, I  will  particularly  miss  his  help  and 
wise  counsel.  I  extend  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 

The  Barrett  family  has  indicated  their 
desire  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  proceed  today  with  the  pressing 
legislative  business  scheduled,  as  Mr. 
Barrett  would  have  wished. 


Therefore.  I  will  not  yield  to  Members 
for  remarks  at  this  time.  But  I  will  offer 
a  resolution  adjourning  the  House  out  of 
respect  at  the  conclusion  of  legislative 
business  today  and  I  will  at  that  time 
yield  to  Members  for  brief  remarks. 

On  a  later  date,  a  special  order  wHl  be 
scheduled  to  give  all  of  his  colleagues  an 
opportunity  to  eulogize  Mr.  Barhktt's 
passing. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  not  been 
completed  at  this  time  but  I  anticipate 
that  I  will  be  able  to  inform  the  House  of 
detaUs  later  in  the  day. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  A. 
BARRETT 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
just  briefly  want  to  respond.  Those  of  us 
who  served  with  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banktng.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing, know  that  he  was  a  very  fair  and 
capable  legislator. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  gmtieman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  has 
said,  his  announcement  will  be  the  only 
1 -minute  speech  at  this  time,  but  there 
will  be  time  for  1 -minute  speeches  fnm 
both  sides  of  t^e  aisle  later  in  the  day 
when  a  resolution  is  off ei«d. 

lAtec,  after  the  House  returns  frtnn 
the  recess,  perhaps  there  wiU  be  a  special 
order  eulogy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 


Mr. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


make  the  point  of  order  thai  a  quorum 
is  not  present^ 

The  SPEAB3E21.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

[BoU  No.  192] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Bevlll  Brown.  Calif. 

Archer  Boggs  Burke.  Calif. 

AuColn  Boiling  Btirton.  PhUllp 

Badillo  Bonker  Oederberg 

Bell  Brodhead  ChM>peU 
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Chlsholm 

Johnson. 

»a.       Prttchard 

Clay 

Jones,  Ala 

Randall 

CoUins.  ni. 

Jones.  Ok 

a.        Rees 

Conlan 

Jones,  Tei 

n.       Rhodes 

Conyen 

Karth 

Richmond 

Coughlln 

Landrum 

Roberts 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman 

Satterfleld 

DeUiims 

Levltas 

Schroeder 

D«rwlnski 

Litton 

Shuster 

Dlggs 

LuJan 

Slices 

Drlnan 

McCloskej 

Stanton, 

Kdwr  rds,  Ala. 

McCoUlsti 

r            James  V. 

Eshleman 

McPall 

Steelman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McKlnnej 

Stephens 

Flowers 

Macdonal 

1          Stuckey 

Fraser 

Mathls 

Sullivan 

Gibbons 

Matsunag 

I          Symington 

Ooodllng 

Mills 

Teague 

HamhA 

MitcheU,  1 

Id.      Udall 

Hebert 

Moss 

Vigorito 

HecUer,  Mass. 

Nedzl 

Waxm&n 

Heinz 

Nichols  ■ 

Weaver 

Henderson 

Nix 

White 

Hlnshaw 

Nolan 

WhltehTirst 

Ichord 

O'Hara 

WUson.  Tex. 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Young.  Alaska 

Jarman 

Preasler 

Young.  Pla. 

Jenr«tte 

Preyer 

April  13,  1976 


The  SPEAKER.  Ori  this  rollcall  335 
Members  have  recorqed  their  presence 
by  electronic  device.  a|  quorum. 

By  unanimous  coruent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  c4u  were  disi>ensed 
with. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  March  B9, 1976,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  In  Recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  commemorating 
Thomas  Jefferson's  bii  thday. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o  clock  and  25  min- 
utes a.m.) ,  the  House  s  ;ood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


THOMAS  JEPPI  RSON  DAY 
n 

.  During  the  recess  tfie  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  {honor  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  Day,  the  Spetiker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  prcBlding. 

THOMAS  JSmaSON    DAT   mcXSAM,   U.S.   BOT7SE 
OF    RXFUESXNTATIVZS,  I  AFEIL     13,     1S76 

The  U.S.  Navy  Banq  entered  the  door 
to  the  left  of  the  Speiker  and  took  the 
positions  assigned  to  {them. 

llie  honored  guests  |took  the  positions 
assigned  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th^  meeting  will  be 
In  order.  [ 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O  Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  William  M  ddendorf  will  now 
conduct  the  Navy  Eand  plajring  his 
march  "Stand  Up  for  America." 

The  U.8.  Navy  Band  and  Chorus  (con- 
ducted by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  William 
Middendorf)  presentel  "Stand  Up  for 
America." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Than  c  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. We  are  honored  a  id  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us  today  and  how  delighted  we 
are  to  know  that  you  1  ave  dedicated  the 
march  that  you  have  just  conducted  to 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

[Applause,  the  Meribers  rising.] 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  distinct  privil(  ige  for  me  to  com- 
memorate with  you  th|  233d  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  qur  most  outstand- 
ing Pounding  Fathers.  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Inventor,  a  philosopher,  a  states - 
and  a  humanitarian,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  the  chief  architect 
of  American  democracy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  established  for  all 
time  in  that  impressive  and  defiant  docu- 
ment that  America  was  launched  on  its 
forward  march  to  independence  and 
greatness,  that:  A  man's  worth  and  his 
right  to  self-government  are  universal. 

Government  should  do  what  it  can  to 
insure  the  richest,  fullest  possible  life  to 
all  its  people. 

The  preservation  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  is  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  man. 

Yes,  these  were  the  important  safe- 
guards of  freedom  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son set  forth  as  the  fundamental  Ideals 
of  the  new  Republic  and  these  goals  be- 
came the  guiding  stars  of  the  American 
constellation.  It  is  to  this  legacy  of 
"Jeffersonian  democracy"  that  we  are 
paying  a  special  tribute  this  morning  as 
we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  with  us  today 
three  distinguished  historians  who  will 
address  different  aspects  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  life  and  thought.  Our  first 
speaker  is  Mr.  Frederick  Nichols,  chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Architectural 
History  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  An 
expert  on  Jefferson,  Mr.  Nichols-  has 
served  as  the  consiiltant  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rotunda  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  His  topic  will  be  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  Architect." 

Our  second  speaker,  Ms.  Cecelia  Ken- 
yon,  is  the  Charles  N.  Clark  professor  of 
government  at  Smith  College.  Ms.  Ken- 
yon  has  earned  a  reputation  for  her  im- 
portant work  on  the  political  thought  of 
the  foimding  fathers.  Today,  Ms.  Kenyon 
will  inform  us  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
thoughts  on  liberty  and  consensus  in  the 
American  Republic. 

Julian  Boyd,  our  third  speaker,  is  a 
well-known  Jefferson  scholar  from 
Princeton  University.  Mr.  Boyd  is  the 
editor  of  "The  Papers  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," a  60-volume  project  that  has  set 
new  standards  for  modem  documentary 
editing.  He  will  speak  on  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson: Philosopher/Statesman." 

I  shall  now  turn  the  program  over  to 
our  first  speaker,  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  guests,  perceptive  Bi- 
centennial visitors  to  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  oiu:  Nation  cannot  fail  to  see 
Jeffersonian  symbolism  all  around  them. 
In  the  dome  and  on .  the  capitals,  for 
example,  are  the  com  and  tobacco  leaves 
which  Jefferson  substituted  here  for  the 
acanthus  leaves  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  1812,  when  the  Congress  was  espe- 
cially slow  in  appropriating  fimds  for 
completion  of  the  central  capltol,  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  Benjamin  Latrobe: 

I  shall  live  in  the  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  opportunity  wlU  be  given 
you  of  nnlshlng  the  middle  building  In  the 
style  worthy  of  the  two  wings,  and  worthy  of 
the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  embellishing  with  Athenian 
taste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  Athenian  destinies. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  How  was 
Jefferson  trained  to  be  an  architect,  as 


there  were  then  no  architectural  schools? 
It  is  an  important  question.  If  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  done  nothing  else,  he  would 
have  been  our  first  and  greatest  native 
bom  architect.  He  not  only  designed  the 
State  Capitol  in  Richmond,  which,  as 
a  symbol,  has  been  called  a  frontispiece 
for  all  of  Virginia,  but  two  courthouses, 
one  church,  and  assisted  in  the  design 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  White  House. 
He  also  made  a  design  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  for  nine  houses,  excepting 
Monticello;  and  last  of  all,  but  one  of  his 
greatest  achievements,  the  complex  of 
buildings  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  Jefferson 
first  happened  upon  the  profession  of 
architecture.  He  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  a  student  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  he  discovered 
an  architectural  book  iii  the  shop  of  an 
old  cabinetmaker.  This  book  started  him 
upon  a  profession  which  became  one  of 
the  delights  of  his  life  as  he  put  it,  "the 
pulling  down  and  putting  up  of  build- 
ings." As  Jefferson  pointed  out,  books 
were  one  of  his  great  pleasures,  and  he 
could  not  live  without  them.  In  the  first 
of  his  three  great  libraries,  which  he 
created,  he  had  all  of  the  great  archi- 
tectural books  of  the  time,  both  English 
and  continental,  and  it  was  from  them 
that  he  received  his  first  instruction  in 
the  art  of  architecture. 

As  our  Minister  in  Paris,  he  used  every 
opportunity  to  study  the  buildings  and 
gardens  of  Prance,  and  those  of  every 
other  country  that  he  visited  on  ofHclal 
trips.  At  the  time  he  was  there,  from 
1784-89,  Paris  was  the  hot  bed  of  the 
avant  garde  in  architecture,  and  students 
were  fiocking  to  it  to  study  from  all  over 
Europe.  The  Louis  XVI  style  was  giving 
way  to  the  advanced  social,  spatial,  and 
geometrical  ideas  of  the  visionary  archi- 
tects. Jefferson  lost  no  time  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Prance  in  meeting  some  of  these 
leading  architects  and  art  critics  in 
Paris. 

When  Jefferson  became  President,  he 
was  to  work  with  many  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  day  in  Washington.  He 
taught  Robert  Milk,  the  architect  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  to  draw,  and 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  great  architec- 
tural library,  when  he  was  a  young  man 
trying  to  obtain  an  architectural  edu- 
cation. He  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  that  long  list  of  distinguished  archi- 
tects who  worked  on  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
These  included  Dr.  William  Thornton, 
George  Hadfield,  Stephen  Hallet,  and 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe.  Latrobe  and 
Jefferson  admired  each  other's  work  even 
though  Jefferson  felt  that  the  younger 
man  was  a  bit  impractical,  and  Latrobe 
felt  the  older  one  a  bit  conservative.  But 
perhaps  their  divergent  p>olnts  of  view 
are  typical  of  those  of  different  ages. 

Jefferson  not  only  submitted  drawings 
for  the  White  House  in  the  competition 
for  the  Executive  Mansion,  which  he  en- 
tered under  an  assumed  name,  but  he 
also  added  the  wings  to  it  and  proposed 
the  porticoes.  His  own  design  was  based 
upon  the  Villa  Rotimda  in  Vicenza,  Italy, 
designed  by  the  great  16th-century  archi- 
tect, Andrea  Palladio. 

Jefferson  also  had  strong  ideas  about 
the  art  of  city  planning;  and  these  draw- 
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ings  Include  those  for  the  expansion  of 
Richmond,  a  design  for  Washington, 
D.C.,  whose  formal  design  by  L'Enfant 
he  appreciated  and  encouraged,  and  a 
brilliant  design  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  latter  shows  a  broad  boulevard 
flanked  by  walks  and  trees,  and  smaller 
roadwasrs  on  either  side  and  also  flanked 
hy  plantings.  A  brilliant  design  of  his, 
showing  the  Integration  of  urban  and 
outdoor  space,  was  his  proposal  for  Jef- 
fersonville,  Ind.:  a  checkerboard  pattern 
in  which  every  other  square  was  to  be 
open  for  the  enjoyment  and  health  of  the 
residents. 

But  to  Jefferson  the  most  important 
building  in  Washington  was  the  U.S. 
Capitol  on  which  he  lavished  a  great  deal 
of  care.  He  pushed  all  the  ideas  which 
would  add  to  Its  monumentallty  and 
its  symbolism,  as  one  of  the  great  cen- 
ters of  the  American  Government.  He 
took  a  hand  in  assisting  Latrobe  In 
the  design  of  the  small  rotundas,  em- 
bellished with  the  American  order,  based 
on  the  com  and  tobacco,  as  a  sjrm- 
bol  of  our  architectural  Independence.  He 
argued  with  Latrobe  over  such  practical 
matters  as  the  design  of  cupolas,  the  sky- 
lights to  keep  them  watertight,  and 
esthetic  questions. 

But  in  Jefferson's  houses  we  see  his 
architectural  thinking,  as  a  symbol  of 
his  own  lifestyle.  And  in  June  in  our 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  the  great  ex- 
hibition planned  for  this  summer  you  will 
see  many  examples  of  his  taste.  Of  all 
the  houses  in  North  America,  Monticello 
is  the  one  that  best  reflects  its  own- 
er's desires,  tastes,  and  ideas.  For.  as 
he  said,  all  of  his  wishes  ^ded  at  Monti- 
cello. where  he  hoped  his  life  would  end. 
He  loved  France,  and  an  English  visitor 
once  said  that  had  he  not  heard  the 
family  speaking  English  at  Monticello, 
he  would  have  thought  he  was  in  a  house 
In  Prance.  After  he  had  returned  from 
I^aris,  Jefferson  had  redesigned  it  to  look 
like  the  one-story  pavilions  the  French 
were  building  when  he  was  in  Paris;  he 
loved  the  convenience  of  a  one-story 
plan:  he  abhorred  stairs  because  he 
thought  them  expensive,  dangerous,  and 
elements  that  wasted  valuable  space. 

He  liked  efficient  circulation  in  plans, 
and  above  all,  he  loved  the  light  and  air 
afforded  by  long  windows  in  octagonal 
rooms,  as  weU  as  the  luxury  of  privacy, 
which  he  had  known  in  France.  All  the 
doors  at  Monticello  were  double,  to  afford 
quite.  He  seems  to  have  invented  storm 
sash;  he  studied  Rumford's  and  Frank- 
lin's ideas  on  heating,  and  he  used 
Argand's  innovations  in  illumination.  He 
can  practically  be  called  the  father  of 
laborsaving  devices,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous at  Monticello  to  mention.  But  if 
Monticello  is  the  reflection  of  the  man, 
Poplar  Forest,  his  retreat  in  Bedford 
County,  Va.,  is  his  domestic  masterpiece 
with  its  perfect  integration  of  interior 
and  exterior  octagons. 

With  all  of  these  architectural  achieve- 
ments it  is  little  wonder  that  he  was 
well  prepared  for  his  other  great  archi- 
tectural masterpieces,  the  University  of 
Virginia.  When  he  began  its  construction 
in  1817,  he  was  74  years  of  age,  an  age 
when  most  of  us  will  be  long  retired,  but 
for  him  it  was  the  crowning  period  of  his 


building  career.  He  not  only  had  to  raise 
the  money  for  it,  but  he  laid  out  the  cur- 
riculum, he  chose  all  of  the  professors,  he 
chose  all  the  books  for  the  library,  he  con- 
ceived the  design  with  some  Important 
suggestions  by  Thornton  and  Latrobe;  he 
made  all  of  the  drawings,  and  supervised 
all  the  construction.  Indeed  It  is,  as  It 
has  been  called,  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man.  It  was  designed  in  a  double 
U  design,  open  on  one  end  with  a  view 
of  the  Ragged  Mountains.  There  were  to 
be  10  faculty  and  200  students,  and  the 
whole  complex  was  arranged  with  the 
Rotunda  as  a  focal  point. 

Its  plan  and  design  admirably  reflect 
Jefferson's  theories  of  education.  It  was 
to  be  a  free  imiversity  in  the  sense  that 
there  were  no  requirements,  no  degrees, 
and  no  required  chapel. 

Students  could  stay  6  months  or  6 
years,  and  when  they  believed  they  had 
an  education  they  were  free  to  leave.  In 
order  that  there  be  close  association  be- 
tween students  and  faculty,  the  faculty 
pavilions  were  separated  by  the  dormi- 
tory rooms,  and  there  was  to  be  a  school- 
room in  each  facility  house:  a  drawing 
room,  study,  and  bedrooms.  The  serpen- 
tine wails  were  designed  to  enclose  the 
gardens  for  privacy  as  well  as  esthetic 
reasons. 

Jefferson  used  the  orders  from  the 
most  important  buildings  in  Rome  be- 
cause they  had  had  the  approbation  of 
2.000  years,  and  therefore  he  believed 
them  to  be  the  surest  guides  for  form- 
ing the  taste  of  the  new  republic. 

But  it  is  the  Rotunda,  tlie  greatest 
neoclassical  design  in  North  America  that 
is  one  of  the  great  visionary,  geometrical, 
buildii^s  of  all  time.  It  was  designed  as 
a  perfect  sphere,  inscribed  in  a  cylinder. 
Jefferson's  designs  were  always  practical, 
as  well  £is  esthetic,  so  he  added  two  floors, 
with  three  noble  oval  apartments  on 
each,  for  administration,  large  classes, 
laboratories,  and  religious  meetings. 

One  of  the  noblest  spaces  in  our  coun- 
try is  the  great  library  room  under  the 
dome.  To  Jefferson,  education  was  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  freedom.  He  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  that  educated 
men  would  never  allow  themselves  to  be 
dominated  by  tyranny.  So  his  great  li- 
brary room  was  based  in  the  proportions 
of  the  Pantheon.  \i^ch  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gods  in  Rome.  For  him 
his  beloved  books  were  his  gods,  and  he 
designed  his  own  domed  Pantheon  to  be 
a  symbol  of  th&  sacred  mission  of  educa- 
tion. 

Ms.  KENYON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is 
difficult  for  us  today.  200  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Republic,  to 
recapture  the  fears  about  the  survival  of 
that  Republic  felt  by  the  Poimding 
Fathers.  The  history  of  republican  and 
democratic  governments  was  not  encour- 
aging. Most  had  either  destroyed  them- 
selves by  internal  strife,  or  so  weakened 
themselves  by  domestic  and  interstate 
conflict  as  to  fall  easy  victims  to  impe- 
rial conquest.  Because  the  Founding 
Fathers  knew  this  bleak  record  so  well, 
they  regarded  their  own  chances  of 
breaking  the  historical  pattern  as  prob- 
lematical, and  sought  to  build  strengtli 
and  toughness  into  a  form  of  govern- 


ment previously  proven  to  be  fragile  and 
short-lived. 

Thomas  Jefferson  shared  tlie  doubts 
and  fears  of  his  contemporaries.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  searched  more  thoroughly 
than  any  man  of  his  era.  Perhaps  he 
did  so  because  he  wished  not  only  to  es- 
tablish a  durable  repubhc.  but  also  to 
translate  the  principles  of  the  Dedera- 
tion  of  Independence  into  reality.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  reformer  in  his  own  State 
taught  him  that  this  could  be  done 
neither  quickly  nor  easily,  a  lesson  he 
attempted  to  pass  on  to  a  fellow  Virgin- 
ian running  for  Congress  in  1790. 

...  I  know  that  .  .  .  you  are  too  weU 
Informed  a  poUtlcian,  too  good  a  Judge  of 
men,  not  to  know,  that  the  ground  of  Uberty 
Is  to  be  gained  by  inches,  that  we  must  be 
contented  to  secure  what  we  can  get  from 
to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward  for 
what  Is  yet  to  get. 

It  required  a  very  special  kind  of  cour- 
age and  wisdom  to  accept  with  equa- 
nimity the  known  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  and  to  rest  ones  hopes  for  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  the  Declara- 
tion <m  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  bet- 
ter over  the  worse  of  those  qualities  of 
which  all  men  have  their  allotted  share. 

It  Is  not  of  Jefferson's  thoughts  aa  re- 
form that  I  wish  m^narlly  to  speak,  but 
of  his  reflections  on  the  politics  of 
the  1790'6.  During  that  decade,  parti- 
san debate  was  as  bitter  vitriolic  as 
any  we  have  ever  known.  It  frightened 
Jefferson  and  led  him  to  perceive  with 
even  greater  clarity  than  he  had  be- 
fore, that  there  are  some  kinds  of  Issues, 
and  scxne  ways  and  means  of  debat- 
ing issues,  that  may  and  can  place  so 
great  a  strain  on  a  constitutional  re- 
pubUc  as  to  rend  and  tear  its  fabric 
astmder.  So  passionate  were  the  disputes 
of  the  decade  that  Jefferson  himself,  an 
exc^tionally  disciplined  man.  contrib- 
uted to  the  exacerbation  of  party  con- 
flict. He  had  a  versatile  pen,  and  he  did 
not  reserve  its  polemical  use  for  EOng 
George  the  Third  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. To  what  lengths  he  might  have 
gone  had  he  not  soon  regained  his  usual 
commonsense.  is  suggested  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  opposing  party  written  in 
1795.  After  characterizing  it  as  "anti- 
Republican,"  he  listed  its  components, 
among  which  were  the  following: 

.  .  .  old  torles. 

British  merchants  .... 

Officers  of  the  federal  government  with 
some  exceptions. 

Office-hunters,  willing  to  give  up  princi- 
ples for  places.  A  numerous  and  noisy  tribe. 

Two  years  later,  in  1797,  Jefferson  re- 
entered public  life  as  Vice  President  un- 
der John  Adams.  The  next  4  years  were 
not  happy  cmes  for  him.  Partisan  polit- 
ical disputes  continued  to  be  passion- 
ate; the  party  in  power  passed  the  Sedi- 
tion Act  which  Jefferson  believed  to  vio- 
late the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  flrst  amendment. 

Although  he  was  alarmed  by  the  as- 
saults cm  liberty  and  foufi^t  vigorously 
to  resist  them,  I  think  he  was  more  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  the  divisive  ranoor 
of  political  disputation.  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  of  1798  could  be  seen  as 
temporary  aberrations,  but  what  was 
happening  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
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the  Nation's  politics  se  ;med  more  threat- 
ening, more  symptomatic  of  a  systemic 
dlfiease  that  could  deitroy  the  Republic 
itself. 

What  was  the  caus<  of  the  disease,  of 
a  politics  so  bitter  that  it  destroyed  old 
friendships,  and  seemed  noxious  to  so- 
ciety itself?  Part  of  the  answer  was  an- 
cient: The  Imperfectiofei  of  man's  reason, 
combined  with  a  proclivity  to  allow  dif- 
ferences of  political  bpinion  to  arouse 
passions  potentially  afe  lethal  as  differ- 
ences in  religion.  Theoretically,  the  rem- 
edy for  the  disease  was  clear;  To  regard 
the  results  of  man'i;  reasoning  with 
skepticism  and  tolerance,  to  accept  dif- 
ferences of  political  qpinion  as  natural 
and  inevitable. 

Jefferson  was  a  maii  of  the  enlighten- 
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placed  great  reli- 
gulde  to  human 


ment,  and  as  such,  he 
ance  on  reason  as  a 
conduct.  But  his  fallh  in  reason  had 
always  been  limited,  npver  naive.  During 
the  late  1790's  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  express^  his  own  skepti- 
cism, hoping  that  by  flolng  so,  he  could 
cultivate  that  attitud^  so  necessary  for 
the  successful  operation  of  republican 
government:  The  ability  to  disagree  over 
political  issues,  vehenlently  and  vigor- 
ously, without  attrl] 
opponents  dishonest 
motives,  and  above  al 
ing  that  fundament 
among  the  members 
without  which  even  11 
not  be  long  sustained.  In  1797,  he  re- 
ferred to  "the  slipperiness  of  hmnan 
reason."  In  1804,  to  "  ;he  weakness  and 
uncertainty  of  human  reason." 
Such  expressions  occur  frequently  in 


jutlng  to  one's 
or  dishonorable 
without  destroy- 

il  mutual  trust 
the  body  politic 

Derty  Itself  could 


his  correspondence,  as 


does  a  recognition 


that  the  unity  of  the  Ni  itlon  must  be  con- 
sciously guarded  if  the  American  Repub- 
lic was  to  survive.  Tw<)  years  before  his 
death,  he  wrote: 


A  CSovemment  beld  together 
of  reason  only,  requires 
of  opinion,  that  things  ejren 
not  be  crammed  down 
sentlng  brethren,  ...  a 
diligence  U  necessary  t( 
of  harmony  and  fraternity 


1J24, 


In  the  same  year, 
his  total  commitment 

Nothing  then  Is  unchangeable 
herent  and  unalienable 


(If 


Does  it  seem  odd  th4t 
of  the  Imperfection 
should  yet  have  said : 

...  I  have  sworn 
eternal  hostility  to 
over  the  mind  of  man. 


by  the  bands 

much  compromise 

salutary  should 

:he  throats  of  dls- 

great  deal  of  In- 

strengthen  habits 


he  reiterated 
to  Uberty: 

but  the  In- 
dlghts  of  man. 


a  man  so  aware 
himaan  reason 


upoti  the  altar  of  Ood, 
eveiy  form  of  tyranny 


I  think  not,  but  h^  came  to  believe 
that  liberty  was  dependent  on  what  we 
call  consensus,  whati  he  called  social 
harmony,  and  also  th^t  the  latter  was 
essential  to  the  third  right  in  the  trilogy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  He  expressed  his 
belief  in  all  three  con:epts — ^liberty,  so- 
cial harmony,  and  happiness,  in  his  first 
inaugural  address,  a  s^te  paper  second 
in  greatness  only  to  t^e  Declaration  It- 
self. 


When  Jefferson 
dency  in  1801,  he  kae^ 


assumed 


the  Presl- 
that  a  large  pro- 


portion of  the  American  people  feared 
and  distrusted  him,  that  he  had  come 
to  preside  over  a  nation  divided  and  bad- 
ly torn  by  a  decade  of  acrimonious  poll- 
tics.  He  knew  also  that  the  first  change 
in  party  administration  in  the  new  Fed- 
eral republic  was  a  crucial  one.  His  job 
was  not  only  to  restore  the  liberty  he 
believed  to  have  been  eroded  under  his 
predecessor,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gain  the  willing  acquiescence,  if  not 
the  loyal  support,  of  those  who  had  op- 
posed him.  To  do  otherwise  would  have 
been  to  place  in  serious  jeopardy  that 
vital  requirement  of  repubUcan  govern- 
ment, peaceful  acceptance  by  the  losers, 
of  the  electoral  voice  of  the  majority. 

The  first  inaugural  address  is  perfect- 
ly suited  to  the  purpose  he  wished  it  to 
serve.  Its  language  is  tactful,  but  it  is 
strong,  clear,  forceful,  imamblguous. 

He  did  not  soften  his  belief  in  liberty, 
especially  liberty  of  expression. 

If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  Its  re- 
publican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed 
as  montunents  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  Is 
left  free  to  combat  it. 

But  that  affirmation  of  freedom  follows 
immediately  after  two  conciUatory  sen- 
tences: 

We  have  called  by  different  names  breath- 
ren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  repub- 
Icans — we  are  federalists. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  surprising 
statement  in  all  of  Jefferson's  writings  is 
a  plea  that  links  together  the  three  rights 
listed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: 

Let  us  restore  to  social  Intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty 
and  even  life  Itself  are  but  dreary  things. 

Julian  Boyd  taught  me  long  ago  that 
Jefferson  was  a  profoxmdly  lonely  man. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason,  he  valued  highly 
the  harmonious  social  intercourse  for 
which  he  pleaded,  and  saw  that  It 
was  essential  to  republican  politics  as  a 
means,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  an  end. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  close  these 
remarks  with  a  quotation  from  Jeffer- 
son's last  letter,  written  in  response  to 
an  invitation  to  join  the  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Jefferson  was  ill.  He 
could  not  have  known  with  certainty  that 
this  letter  would  be  his  last,  but  he  may 
have  suspected  that  it  might  be.  Thus, 
he  made  it  a  last  testament  to  his  people. 
Part  of  it  expresses  his  hope  for  ultimate 
realization  of  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  is  often  quoted.  The  passage 
I  have  chosen  is  less  frequently  used, 
perhaps  because  it  is  perceived  merely  as 
a  graceful  expression  of  Jefferson's  man- 
ners. But  if  the  letter  was  Intended  as  a 
last  message,  all  of  it  is  important,  and 
the  final  passage  echoes  attitudes  and 
beliefs  he  had  expressed  on  previous  oc- 
casions. 

The  words  belong  especially — but  not 
exclusively — to  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  residents.  To  the  Members  of  the 
Congress;  to  other  officers  and  servants 


of  our  Government;  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  city  where  Jefferson  lived  and 
worked  and  thought,  during  8  important 
years  in  his  life  and  that  of  the  Republic. 
"I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  should  have  met  my 
ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  with  whom  I  passed  so  many  years 
of  a  pleasing  social  intercourse;  an  inter- 
course which  so  niuch  relieved  the  anxieties 
of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so 
deeply  engraved  In  my  affections,  as  never 
to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  111  health 
forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  accept- 
ance, be  pleased  to  receive  for  yourself  and 
those  for  whom  you  write,  the  assivance  of 
my  highest  respect  and  friendly  attach- 
ments." 

Mr.  BOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  honored  guests,  in  1809, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  was  about  to  leave 
the  Presidency  he  wrote  to  an  old  friend: 

I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books,  and 
farms.  .  .  .  Never  did  prisoner,  released  from 
his  chains,  feel  such  a  relief  as  I  shall  on 
shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature 
Intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of 
science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  de- 
light. But  the  enormities  of  the  times  In 
which  I  have  lived  have  forced  me  to  take  a 
part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  conmilt  myself 
on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  petaslona. 

Nature  had  indeed  equipped  lilm 
superbly  for  the  pursuits  of  science.  His 
quest  for  Icnowledge  was  so  ardent,  so 
steadfast,  and  so  all-embracing  that  none 
of  the  Pounders  of  the  Republic,  not  even 
Franklin,  could  be  called  his  equal. 
Mathematics,  he  said,  was  ever  his  favor- 
ite subject,  music  the  passion  of  his  soul. 
But  he  explored  with  equal  zest  almost 
every  branch  of  learning — the  classics, 
history,  law,  government,  logic,  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  religion,  and  the 
natural  sciences  from  astronomy  to  zool- 
ogy. With  Bacon.  Newton,  and  Locke  as 
his  guiding  constellation  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  government,  he  became 
the  very  model  of  the  American  version 
of  the  age  of  reason — pragmatic,  skep- 
tical, and,  as  he  said  of  himself: 

Bold  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  never 
fearing  to  follow  truth  and  reason  to  what- 
ever results  they  led,  and  bearding  every 
authority  which  stood  In  their  way. 

The  range  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  his  intellect  won  him  the  respect 
of  men  of  learning  in  both  Europe  and 
America. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of  his 
quest  for  truth  in  all  its  varied  forms 
was  its  exalted  and  unifying  purpose,  a 
purpose  bom  of  revolution.  On  the  very 
day  that  the  Congress  began  to  debate 
the  resolution  of  Independence — an  ex- 
hausting debate  which  Jefferson  de- 
scribed later  as  lasting  9  hours  without 
Interruption,  "during  which  aU  the  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  had  been  distended  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  object" — he  called  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "my  poUt- 
ical  creed."  As  a  student  of  history  and 
government,  he  knew  that  none  of  its 
great  concepts  was  new  or  distinctively 
American.  The  doctrine  of  natural  rights 
and  the  idea  of  government  by  consent 
had  roots  extending  deep  back  Into  his- 
tory. What  was  new,  as  Tocquevllle  ex- 
pressed It,  was  that  It  had  been  reserved 
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for  Americans  to  try  to  give  reality  to 
what  philosophers  had  dreamed  of  for 
centuries. 

But  the  philosophers  had  also  said 
that  no  republic  could  ever  exist  over  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  To  this  they 
added  the  caveat  that  only  the  virtue  of 
the  citizens  could  sustain  so  demanding 
a  form  of  government.  History  seemed  to 
vaUdate  these  warnings  and  Jefferson 
paid  proper  heed  to  them.  More  than 
anyone  of  his  generation,  he  grasped  im- 
mediately the  implications  of  the  haz- 
ardous choice  and  prepared  to  meet  it  in 
all  of  its  manifestations.  Thenceforth, 
his  animating  purpose  in  life,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  was  to  try  to  sustain  the 
forever  improvable  proposition  that  man 
is  capable  of  governing  himself  under 
principles  of  reason  and  justice. 

But  generous  as  nature  was  in  fitting 
him  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science, 
she  did  not  seem  to  have  prepared  him 
for  navigating  the  boisterous  ocean  of 
political  passions.  He  preferred  the  se- 
clusion of  his  library  to  social  and  polit- 
ical gatherings.  He  was  not  an  orator 
who  could  electrify  a  court  or  persuade 
an  assembly  as  could  an  Otis  or  a  Henry. 
He  abhorred  political  contests  and 
sought  to  achieve  his  goals  by  quiet  per- 
suasion. On  religion,  on  slavery,  on  sci- 
ence, on  education,  and  on  other  matters 
of  pubUc  concern  he  held  views  not 
shared  by  msmy  of  his  countrymen  and — 
so  some  of  his  political  friends  thought — 
he  made  these  views  public  to  the  point 
of  imprudence.  His  toterest  in  scientific 
and  technological  improvements  brought 
ridicule  upon  him  as  an  impractical 
visionary.  He  was  denounced  as  an  en- 
emy of  morals  and  religion  and  slanders 
upon  his  private  character,  still  being 
echoed,  were  invented  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. 

Yet,  despite  these  presumed  handicaps, 
he  became  one  of  our  greatest  legislators 
and  was  elevated  to  the  highest  positions 
of  public  trust.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
document  which  proclaimed  the  Ideals 
of  the  new  Nation  and  of  its  coimterpart 
in  the  realm  of  conscience,  thie  "Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom."  He  was 
the  father  of  the  national  domain  and 
author  of  the  Ordinance  of  1784  with 
its  provision  for  a  territorial  system  of 
government  which  enabled  the  nation  to 
extend  itself  across  the  continent  and.  In 
our  own  day.  Into  the  Arctic  and  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 

One  of  his  state  papers  resulted  in  our 
decimalized  unit  of  money.  Another 
would  have  extended  this  mode  of  reck- 
oning to  a  symmetrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  which  those  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  practical  men  of  his  day 
rejected  but  which  must  eventusdly  be 
achieved  at  an  infinitely  greater  cost. 
Another  farsighted  piece  of  legislation, 
never  enacted  and  never  as  yet  pub- 
lished, would  have  made  the  District  of 
Colimibla  a  self-governing  territory  with 
a  Bill  of  Rights  more  Inclusive  than  that 
In  the  Constitution.  When  this  Capitol 
was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1814,  he  made 
available  to  the  Nation  at  a  fraction  of 
its  value  his  incomparable  library  of 
several  thousand  volumes  that  he  had 


spent  half  a  century  hi  forming.  For  al- 
most as  long  he  had  sought  to  create  a 
system  of  pubUcly  supported  education 
designed  to  Instruct  the  whole  people 
in  their  rights  and  duties  and  to  draw 
forth  that  natm-al  aristocracy  of  virtue 
and  talent  he  deemed  so  essent^  for  a 
weU -ordered  republic.  As  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life,  he  founded  the 
University  of  Virginia  which,  character- 
istically, was  as  innovative  in  its  edu- 
cational theories  as  in  Its  architecture. 
These  were  only  the  more  notable  of  his 
manifold  contributions  to  the  public 
good. 

But  the  greatest  of  his  achievements 
cannot  be  found  in  the  statute  books  or 
among  his  state  papers.  As  citizen,  as 
legislator,  as  Grovemor,  as  diplomat,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  as  chief  magis- 
trate, his  supreme  accomplishment  was 
to  exemplify  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
NatiOTi.  In  every  office  that  he  hdd  the 
advancement  of  the  public  interest  was 
his  first  and  only  concern.  He  was  virtu- 
ally alone  In  his  generation  In  making 
It  an  Inviolable  rule  not  to  engage  in  any 
private  enterprise  which  might  bec«ne 
the  subject  of  legislation  and  thus  pos- 
sibly cause  his  judgment  to  be  biased. 
Throughout  his  long  career  of  public 
service  he  refused  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple to  accept  any  gift  of  more  than 
nominal  value.  When  he  retired  to  his 
boolEs  and  farms,  he  was  more  heavily  in 
debt  than  when  he  entered  pubUc  life, 
so  great  had  been  the  neglect  of  his 
private  affairs.  But  it  was  not  merely 
his  unassailable  Integrity  or  his  dis- 
interested conduct  In  office  that  caused 
the  people  to  respond  to  him.  These  qual- 
ities won  their  confidence,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  absolute  precondition  for  a 
chief  magistrate  to  be  able  to  govern. 
But  he  won  their  hearts  and  minds  be- 
cause, in  word  and  deed,  he  made  mani- 
fest their  highest  aspirations  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  because,  in  his  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  to  which  the 
Nation  had  committed  Itself,  he  exem- 
plified their  own  finest  instincts.  IQs 
greatest  legacy  was  to  exalt  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  and  thus  to  make 
more  certain  that  the  risks  accepted  at 
the  beginning  could  be  overcome. 

The  tribute  that  he  paid  to  his  great 
teacher,  George  Wythe,  can  with  justice 
be  applied  to  him  with  great  degree: 

He  was  the  hcmor  of  his  own,  and  the 
model  of  future  times. 

It  is  symbolic  of  his  stature  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments 
and  of  his  unrivaled  capacity  for  politi- 
cal leadership  that  he  held,  simultane- 
ously, the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  the  presidency  of  the  first  of 
American  learned  societies,  itself  older 
than  the  Nation.  A  man  of  reason,  of 
clvUlty,  and  of  honor  who,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  would  yield  on  matters  of 
opinion  but  never  on  the  great  princi- 
ples to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life, 
he  was  equally  at  home  and  equally  re- 
spected in  the  world  of  learning  and  In 
the  world  of  poUtlcs.  He  added  luster  and 
honor  to  every  pubUc  trust  bestowed 
upon  him  by  a  people  In  whose  good 


s^ise  and  decency  he  had  an  unshakable 
confidence.  He  was  our  first' bikI  Is  still 
<>\lr  greatest  philosopher-statesman. 

Senator  BROOBZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ma- 
jority Leader  O'Neill,  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  my  ifdlow  Americans, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  t^e  American  Revolutionary  Bicen- 
tennial Administration,  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Kenyon,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
for  their  remarks  which  have  so  vividly 
testified  to  the  greatness  of  the  man 
whose  birthday  we  come  today  to  com- 
memMate. 

As  we  have  observed,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
person;  more  a  philosopher  then  a  poli- 
tician. He  loved  tranquillity  and  pre- 
ferred to  stay  out  of  the  pubUc  eye  even 
while  actively  engaged  in  politics  and  he 
tried  to  avoid  the  speaking  platform 
,  whenever  possible. 

With  these  j^tferences,  what  then 
brought  Thomas  Jefferson  into  the-  in- 
cessant turmoil  of  the  poUtical  world? 
The  answer  lies  in  his  life-long  struggle 
to  seek  solutions  to  a  host  of  human 
problems  and  in  his  awareness  that 
many  of  these  problems  could  only  be 
solved  by  political  means. 

Tliomas  Jefferson  therefore  oitered 
poUtics  where  he  was  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  blessingB  of 
posterity.  For  this,  we.  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  cause  for  everlastbig 
gratitude.  And  we,  the  Congreas,  can 
continue  to  learn  from  this  man  ^libOBt 
concern  was  for  bettering  the  Vtm  of 
people  through  and  by  means  of  the 
political  process,  and  is  something  we 
all  strive  for.  I  hope  that  this  ceremony 
today  has  given  to  each  of  us  a  new  and 
renewed  sense  of  who  we  are  as  a  natUm 
and  how  much  influence  the  thought  and 
actions  of  this  man.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
had  in  making  this  so. 

I  shall  now  turn  the  program  over  to 
the  Navy  Band  and  Commander  Muffley. 

The  UJB.  Navy  Band  and  Chorus,  con- 
ducted by  CcHnmander  Ned  E.  Muffley. 
played  a  series  of  patriotic  tunes  inchid- 
ing  "This  Land  Is  Our  Land,"  "This  Is 
My  County,"  "Land  of  My  Bhth."  and 
"God  Bless  America." 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
ceremonies.  The  House  will  continue  In 
recess  imtil  1  o'clock. 

At  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.  the 
proceedings  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  concluded. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  cafled  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  pjn. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  DAY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  our  Bicoitennial  Yaw 
we  win  take  the  time  to  honor  many 
great  Americans  whose  leadership,  oonr- 
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age.  and  dedication]  to  freedom  have 
made  this  Nation  what  it  is  today.  How- 
ever, no  single  perse  n  in  our  Nation's 
history  has  ever  conblned  leadership 
with  the  burning  intellectual  brilliance 
that  was  a  hallmark  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's career. 

It  was  Jefferson— I  Virginia  gentle- 
man planter  and  m<mber  of  a  landed 
aristocracy — ^who  airhored  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  documents  ever  writ- 
ten, the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  Jefferson — a  slaveowner — who  said 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal, 
who  drafted  the  BUI 
guard  the  liberties  ai^d  freedoms  of  the 
American  people. 

And  it  was  Jefferson,  in  his  first  in^ 
augural  address,  who  »aid: 

If  there  be  any  amonj ;  us  wbo  wotUd  wish 
to  dissolve  this  Union  or  to  change  its  re- 
publican form,  let  then  stand  undisturbed 

safety   with   which 
be  tolerated  where 


as  monuments  of  the 
errors  of  opinion  may 
reason  is  left  free  to  (iombat  It. 


Thomas  Jefferson 
a  great .  founder  of 
if  he  had  never  won 
was  the  most  eloqueijit 
principles  upon  whict 
of  America  is  foimde^ 
to  found  our 
Revolutionary  War, 
cem  was  to  Insiu'e 
the  people  chose 
upon  the  rights  and 
been  won  because  of 


^ould  be  revered  as 
this  Nation  even 
he  Presidency.  He 
advocate  of  the 
the  United  States 
Jefferson  helped 
Govemiient  following  the 
his  greatest  con- 
any  government 
woiild  never  infringe 
reedoms  that  had 
that  conflict. 


but! 
thit 


t(i 


Today,  April  13,  Is 
Jefferson's  birthday 
200th  anniversary  yea^ 
to  honor  this  great 
many  contributions 

Jefferson  imderstO(^ 
had  inherent  rights 
yond  the  control   of 
firmly  beUeved  that 
right  to  expect  the 
spect  those  inherent 
saw  that  a  government 
sent  and  change  to 
ferson  believed  that 
mately  prevail,  and 
lowing  malcontents 
their  cause  during  hiii 
President  of  the  Unit dd 


Two  hundred  years 
set  down  his  ideas  on 
tween  Government 
have  never  been 
eloquently.  And  in 
Nation's  existence, 
words  to  remember: 


ai  d 

said 
th; 


creai  or 


We  hold  these  truth  i 
that  all  men  are  created 
endowed  by  their 
alienable  rights;  that 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
secure    these    rights 
stltuted    among    men, 
power  from  the  consent 
whenever  any  form  of 
destructive  of  these 
the  people  to  alter  or 
stitut«  new  govemmen ; 


en  Is 


Mr.  STAGGERS, 
often   quoted 
Consider  the  statement 


s<Mnetimes 


and 
of  Rights  to  safe- 


the  anniversary  of 

And  in  our  Nation's 

it  is  a  fitting  time 

American,  and  his 

our  way  of  life. 

that  every  man 
and  liberties   be- 
Government.    He 
the  people  had  a 
Oovernment  to  re- 
principles,  and  he 
must  allow  dis- 
dccur.  Thomas  Jef- 
reason  would  ulti- 
felt  secure  in  al- 
dlssidents  to  air 
administration  as 
States. 


S) 

aid 


ago,  this  great  man 

he  relationship  be- 

the  people.  They 

better,  or  more 

200th  year  of  our 

they  are  still  good 


to  be  self-evident; 
equal;  that  they  are 
with  certain  un- 
^mong  these  are  life, 
of  happiness;  that  to 
g  overnments    are    in- 
deriving    their    Just 
of  the  governed;  that 
government  becomes 
it  is  the  right  of 
Abolish  it,  and  to  In- 


llr. 


Speaker,  words 
suffer  Injury, 
made  by  Bulwar 


Lytton  about  the  great  French  minister, 
Richelieu.  Bulwar  Lytton  wrote: 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

To  omit  the  first  line  Is  to  change  a 
conditional  into  an  absolute.  And  as 
Richelieu  had  his  "Grand  Monarch," 
Jefferson  had  his  Washington. 

As  another  writer  said: 

Washington,  whose  every  battle  field  Is 
holy  ground,  arms  wisdom;  whUe  Jefferson 
clothes  wisdom  in  words.  The  arms  of  one 
were  inspired  by  the  words  of  the  other,  and 
the  deeds  of  the  first  were  brought  to  fnUtage 
by  wise  proposals  of  the  second.  For  it  Is  the 
nature  of  human  experience  that  only  suc- 
cessful force  can  set  up  a  workable  society, 
which  in  turn  can  endure  only  if  guided  by 
wise  counsel. 

The  extent  to  which  Jefferson  has  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  this  Nation  has 
been  given  Uttle  study.  We  claim  to  be  a 
peaceful  society.  But  the  spontaneous  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude  goes  to  those 
whose  fame  has  been  won  in  the  clash  of 
arms.  Our  heroes  are  warriors.  As  the 
song  goes,  "There's  sometliing  fine  about 
a  soldier."  In  consequence,  books  with- 
out number  record  the  victories  of  our 
warriors,  wtiile  the  constructive  genius 
of  our  Nation's  builders  goes  imnoted.  So 
to  this  day  we  have  never  set  aside  a 
"Jefferson  Day." 

Speak  the  name,  Jefferson,  and  what 
comes  to  our  minds?  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  course.  We  know,  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  that  Jefferson  is  al- 
most totally  responsible  for  its  produc- 
tion. And  It  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
foremost  product  of  statescraft  of  all 
time.  Actually  Jefferson's  reputation  rests 
on  a  far  broader  base.  To  the  student  of 
history,  he  is  known  as  the  master  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  his  day,  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  the  rulers  of  men,  the  in- 
ventor and  the  fabricator  of  the  tools  of 
progress.  One  day  he  might  be  negotiat- 
ing the  purchase  of  half  a  continent.  The 
next  day  he  might  be  contriving  the  me- 
chanical details  of  a  more  effective  plow; 
the  next  he  might  be  participating  in  the 
performance  of  an  orchestra  of  skilled 
musicians. 

For  Jefferson  was  indeed  the  complete 
man.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  he  was 
Interested  In  everjrthing.  And  his  genius 
found  something  worthwhile  to  contrib- 
ute to  everyday  life  as  well  as  to  states- 
manship; to  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  founding  a  great  uni- 
versity. 

On  the  flank  of  Mount  Monticello,  just 
above  the  city  of  Charlottesville,  and  just 
under  the  mansion  which  he  erected  on 
the  crest,  lies  his  grave.  It  is  as  simple  as 
was  his  life,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  simple 
stone  obelisk.  It  is  all  totally  unlike  the 
memorials  to  most  distinguished  men. 
The  epitaph  calls  no  attention  to  great- 
ness. He  deliberately  chose  to  be  remem- 
bered by  three  accomplishments  which  at 
flrst  glance  do  not  arouse  the  trumpets 
of  notoriety.  It  is  their  long-range  effect 
on  the  development  of  this  country  that 
sets  them  apart,  and  makes  them  signifl- 
cant. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 
called  for  a  society  which  freed  men  from 
political  bondage.  The  Statute  of  Reli- 
gious Freedom  did  the  same  thing  for  ec- 
clesiastical bondage.  The  University  of 
Virginia  freed  the  minds  of  men  and 
turned  them  loose  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ities of  culture  and  discipline. 

Today,  nearly  two  centuries  after  Jef- 
ferson finished  his  work,  it  is  remarkable 
how  modem  his  thoughts  are.  For  in- 
stance, in  Jefferson's  imlverslty,  there  is 
only  one  impardonable  sin:  It  Is  a  breach 
of  honor  and  integrity. 

In  the  realm  of  political  life,  today  we 
are  urged  to  adopt  as  gialdlng  principles 
such  pronouncements  as  these : 

When  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  be 
should  consider  himself  public  property. 

Of  the  various  executive  abilities  no  one 
excites  more  anxious  concern  than  that  at 
placing  the  interests  of  oxu-  feUow  citizens  in 
the  hands  of  honest  men,  with  luiderstand- 
ings  sufficient  for  their  stations. 

If  there  be  no  nobUity  of  descent,  all  the 
more  indispensable  is  it  that  there  should 
be  nobiUty  of  ascent — a  character  In  them 
that  rule  so  fine  and  high  and  pure  that  as 
men  come  within  the  circle  of  its  Influence 
they  involuntarily  pay  homage  to  that  which 
is  the  one  pre-eminent  distinction,  the  royal- 
ty of  virtue. 

Yes,  we  do  need  to  recognize  one  day 
in  the  year  as  "Jefferson  Day,"  and  we 
do  need  to  ponder  what  Jefferson  stood 
for  if  we  hope  to  keep  this  Nation  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
virtuous. 


PRINTING  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
DAY  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD AND  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  all  Members  have  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OKSANA  CHERTIN  AND  ALEKSANDR 
ARNOLDOVICH  CHERTIN 

(Mr.  SARBANES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boundaries.  *^ 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  living 
up  to  that  promise.  Members  of  Congress 
are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf  of  the 
families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  history  of  these  families  entitled 
"Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  dramatically 
details  this  tragic  problem.  At  this  time 


I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention the  situation  of  the  Chertln 
family: 

Blrthdate:  Aleksandr,  1947. 

Occupation:  Radio  engineer  (untU  1972; 
nuw  a  movie  projectionist) . 

Marital  Status:  Married,  one  son. 

Applied:  March,  1972. 

Refused:  June.  1973. 

Reason  for  Refusal :  Previous  work  alleged- 
ly classified. 

Family  Left:  1971. 

Oksana  &  Aleksandr  Chertln,  Petra  Lavrova 
2/12,  Leningrad,  RSFSR,  USSR. 

Oksana's  sister  (Esther)  and  brother-in- 
law:  Dr.  Leon  Vlsson,  Dcpt.  Chest  Surgery, 
Bellinson  Hospital,  Petach  Tikvah,  Israel. 

Oksana  Chertln,  a  former  student,  is  mar- 
ried to  Aleksandr,  a  well-known  activist  In 
Leningrad.  They  have  a  foiu*  year  old  son.  By 
training,  Aleksandr  is  a  radio  engineer.  How- 
ever, on  applying  for  exist  visas,  he  lost  his 
Job  and  has  been  able  to  eke  out  a  meager 
livelihood  only  by  taking  menial  Jobs.  His 
latest  is  that  of  a  movie  projectionist. 

Oksana's  sister  and  brother-in-law  wrote 
on  behalf  of  their  parents  and  themselves 
from  Israel: 

"Our  family  is  separated  by  force  by  the 
Soviet  regime  now  for  over  four  years. 

"We,  the  parents  and  eldest  children  are 
In  Israel,  and  only  the  youngest  daughter 
with  her  famUy  is  pressed  to  stay  on  In  the 
Soviet  Union  without  any  reason. 

"Now,  at  the  best  time  of  their  lives,  they 
suffer  for  years  without  rights,  without  being 
able  to  continue  the  life  and  work  they 
trained  for  and  yet  without  any  opportunity 
to  leave  Russia  for  Israel. 

"They  have  been  waiting  for  four  years. 
They  are  young  and  beautiful.  Oksana  was 
a  student  and  her  husband  is  an  engineer. 
Without  work,  the  family  is  in  very  poor  fi- 
nancial condition." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
A.  BARRETT 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  last  night  of 
my  friend  and  fellow  Member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  Bill  Barrett. 
He  had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
but  his  death  is  no  less  of  a  shock.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  Congressman 
who  worked  the  hardest  for  the  people 
who  sent  him  to  Washington,  I  would 
have  to  name  Bill.  For  years,  he  traveled 
back  to  his  district  every  night  after  each 
House  session,  keeping  his  office  open  and 
meeting  with  constituents  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  next  morning.  He  would 
then  return  to  Washington  for  the  House 
ses.sions  and  his  committee  meetings. 

Although  most  well  known  for  his 
heroic  service  to  his  constituents.  Bill 
Barrett  was  a  leader  in  advancing  pro- 
gressive housing  legislation.  A  real  estate 
broker  by  trade,  he  used  his  expertise  in 
this  field  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  to  re- 
spond to  problems  in  a  manner  which 
was  highly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Barrett  earned  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  during  his  28 


years  as  a  Member  for  his  exemplary 
sense  of  public  service.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  missed  by  his  family,  his  con- 
stituents, and  his  colleagues. 


THE   LATE    WILLIAM   BARRETT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  glveii 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  smd  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  sorely  grieved  at  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  William  Barrett.  In 
his  leaving  this  (Chamber  the  country  has 
lost  an  able  legislator  and  the  most  de- 
voted representative  of  constitutents  I 
have  ever  met.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
night,  after  his  work  here  in  the  House, 
he  would  fly  back  to  his  district  and  stay 
there  with  office  hours  for  his  constitu- 
ents late  into  each  night.  Only  a  man 
of  dedication  and  compassion  could  or 
would  have  done  it.  Almost  every  day  of 
the  year  I  had  lunch  with  this  fine  gen- 
tleman and  I  will  never  forget  the 
warmth  of  his  smile;  and  his  concern 
for  his  colleagues,  his  constituents  and 
his  country.  The  statute  books  of  our 
country  bear  eloquent  witness  to  his  great 
ability  as  a  legislator,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  housing  and  banking.  In  the 
hearts  of  each  of  us,  his  colleagues,  there 
will  always  be  a  warmth  of  affection  that 
his  life,  and  his  memory,  indelibly  placed 
there. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  "TODAY  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  13172,  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
1TONS  BILL,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  in  the 
House  today  to  consider  the  bill  (Hit. 
13172)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13172)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
"Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
fnam  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  to  assume 
the  Chair  temporarily. 

Df  THB  comtrrTEE  or  thx  whou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13172,  with  Mr. 
Bennett  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

"The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  wtU  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  this,  as  the  Members 
know,  is  the  second  general  supplement- 
al appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bill  by  the  various  subcommittees. 
Eleven  of  the  thirteen  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
chapters  in  the  bill,  and  of  course  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  took  ac- 
tion on  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration.  This  is  a 
rather  massive  bill.  It  deals  with  some 
675  line  item  accounts. 

"The  bUl  before  us  today,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  includes  budget  au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $9.1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $2.3  billion  for  the 
transition  period,  making  a  total  of  $11.4 
billion.  But  as  a  result  of  congressional 
approval  on  yesterday  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  890,  the  emergency  supple- 
mental, as  amended,  we  must  now  re- 
duce the  bill  before  us  by  $1.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $300  million  in 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority. 

Amendments  to  accomplish  these  re- 
ductions wiU  be  offered  at  the  appro- 
priate time  by  the  appropriate  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
bUl,  when  reduced  by  these  amend- 
ments, will  provide  budget  authority  in 
the  sum  of  $7.7  billion  for  fiscal  1976  and 
$2.3  bilbon  for  the  transition  period,  a 
total  of  $10  billion. 

The  bill  also  Includes  $1.4  billion  in 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority, primarily  the  highway  program. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  $375  million  in- 
crease in  the  loan  limitations  that  can 
be  made  for  section  202,  housing  loans 
for  the  elderly  or  handicapped.  Over  $8 
billion  of  the  total  budget  authority  in- 
cluded In  this  bill  is  for  items  which  are 
mandatory,  such  as  Increased  pay  pro- 
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vided  by  law,  public  a  sslstance,  veterans' 
benefits,  forest  flre  Ighting,  and  child 
nutrition  programs. 

The  committee  n  commends  reduc- 
tions of  $259  million  ta  budget  authority 
from  the  estimates  considered  by  the 
committee.  Of  this  a|nount,  $13  million 
is  a  net  decrease  in  program  supplement- 
als  in  title  I,  and  $2jB4  million  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  pay  supplemental  items. 

The  cost  to  the  Qovernment  of  the 
October,  1975,  pay  increase  was  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  y^ar  1976  and  $855 
million  for  the  transi 
tion  of  $343  million, 
for  1976  and  $132 
tion  period  resulted 
of  $2.1  billion  in  197 
for  the  transition  peri 
in  recommending  a  reduction  of  $213 
million  in  fiscal  1976|and  $33  million  in 
the  transition  perioa,  brings  the  total 
pay  reductions  to  ssfes  million  in  1976 
and  $165  million  in  trie  transition  period. 


The  major  items  in  the  bill  include        Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  following :  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  bill  fur- 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


ion  period.  Absorp- 
,hat  is  14  percent, 

on  for  the  transi- 
In  budget  requests 

and  $723  million 
id.  The  committee, 


As  I  stated  earlier, 


Jiisted  for  congressic  nal  action  on  the 
amendments  to  the  swine  flu  vaccine 
supplemental,  is  belo^  the  budget  in  the 
svaa  of  $259  million. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL' 

SUMMARY 


Chap- 
ter No. 


Department  or  activity 


the  bill  when  ad- 


ncreased  pay  costs  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  Jl,  888. 191, 5/0 

Retired  paycosb  tor  Federal, 
military  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice  personnel 686,995,000 

Public  assistance  payments. .     1, 988, 967, 000 

Compensation,  pensions,  re- 
adjustment benefits  and 
medical  care  for  veterans. .    1, 257, 890, 000 

Basic  educational  opportunity 
grants 476,000,000 

Firefighting  costs  on  Federal         .„,.,„  „^ 
lands...  140,500,000 

Payment  to  ttie  Postal  Serv- 
ice  Fund 119,642,000 

Child  nutrition  programs 226,801,000 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health 161,126.000 

Increase  in  limitation  on 
loans  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped 375,000,000 

Liquidation  of  obligations  of 
the: 
Agricultural     conserva- 
tion program 

Federa   aid  to  highway 

program 1,100,000,000 

UrU^mass  transit  pro-         ^^  ^  ^ 

^rp"y?urdr".^l°--         80,999,C»0 


' —     ther  at  this  time.  But  I  would  advise  the 

Transition 

period     Members  again  that  this  bill  is  the  prod- 
uct  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
$689, 995, 400    subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  the  members  of  those 
170.850,000     *^  _;  ^  .^^  V,        i.     ^. 
440.500.000    various  subcommittees  are  here  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  details.  As  I  indicated, 
certain  amendments  will  be  offered  re- 
1,000,000     jg^j-jjjg  |.Q  reductions  that  must  be  made 
40, 000, 000    ^^  result  of  the  action  yesterday  on  the 
436',50o;ooo     emergency  supplemental. 
29, 190, 000        At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  will  in- 
sert   a   summary    table    reflecting   the 
budget  requests   and   amounts  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  adjusted  by 

85  000  000 

the  deletion  of  those  items  that  were 
added  to  House  Joint  Resolution  890,  the 
emergency  supplemental  for  the  swine 
flu  vaccine  program. 


Budget    Recommended 
estimates  in  the  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimates 


contract 


TITLE  I— GENE  tAL 
SUPPLEMENTA^S 

I    Agriculture; 

New      budget     (^bligational) 
authority.. 
Transition  perl^. 
(By  transfer). 

(Transition  per  od). 
(By  transfer  from  s  ic.  32). 
(Liquidation  of  coni  'act  author- 
ity. Transition  peifod). 
(Increase  in  limitations)^. 
(Transition  per|od). 

II  Defense: 

New      budget     (( bligational) 

authority 

Transition  peri  id 

III  Foreign  Operations: 

New      budget     (( bligational) 
authority. 

IV  Housing  and  llrban  De\^lopment— 

Independent  agencies; 
New      budget      (f  bligational) 

authority 

Transition  periid. 
(Liquidation       of 

authority). 
(Limitation  on  loanl). 
(Increase  In  limitat  an). 
(Transition  per  od). 
V    Interior  aitd  related  agei  cies: 

New      budget     (^bligational) 
authority.. 
Transition  penid. 

VI  Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare: 
New      budget     (^bligational) 
authority.. 
Transition  perl 

VII  Leflslatlve  branch: 

New      budget     (^Igational) 
authority.. 
Transition  penid. 
VIII    Public  Works:  New  bu(|et  (oUiga- 
tional)  authority. 

Transition  perlid. 
(Liquidation        of 
authority). 
IX    State.    Justice,    Comi^erce, 
Judiciary: 
New      budget     (^bligational) 
authority.. 
Transition  perlid. 
(Liquidation        of 
authority). 


1240,555,000  $259,405,000    -l-$28, 850, 000 

412,613,000  438,963,000      -(-26,350,000 

(372,000)  (372,000)( 

(93,000)  (93,000)( 

(20,000,000)  (20, 000, 000)( 

(85, 000, 000)  (85, 000, 000)( ) 

(685,000)  (685,000)( 

(69,000)  <69,000)( 


508, 000, 000 
209, 000, 000 


502,800,000 
187, 840. 000 


-5,200,000 
-21,160,000 


>d. 


repor  ed 


'  Excludes  items  in  bill  as . .,.. 
to  by  the  House,  to  H.J.  Res.  890 
as  follows: 


25, 000. 000         10. 000,  OOO      - 15, 000, 000 


1,516,019,000  1,301,291,000    -214,728,000 

329, 486, 000  329, 335, 000           - 151, 000 

(80,999,000)      (80, 999,  000) (. ) 

(115,000,000)  (375,00O,00O)(-f-26O,0OO,0O0) 

(879,000)  (679,000)       (-200,000) 

(220,000)  (220,000)( ) 


177, 963, 000 
42. 839, 000 


181. 797, 000 
40, 679, 000 


+1 834. 000 
-2, 160, 000 


2,737,472,000    2,875,774,000    -(-138,302,000 
498,129,000       565,124.000      -(-66,995,000 


8, 585, 000 
2, 547, 800 


7,900,600 
2, 098, 800 


-684,400 
-449,000 


contract 


and 


34,000,000         30,000,000       -4,000.000 
23,000,000 -23,000,000 

(5,000,000)       (5,000.000)( ) 


contract 


13, 274, 000 
31,964,000 


11,872,000        -1,402,000 
5,893,000      -26,071,000 


(30, 235, 000)( )  (-30,235,000) 


Chap- 
ter No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget    Recommended       Bill  compared 
estimates  in  the  bill      with  estimates 


XI 


XII 


Transportation: 

New      budget      (obligational) 

authority 245,980.000       252,965,000       -(-6,985,000 

Transition  period 25,664,000         25,330.000  -334.000 

(Liquidation  of  contract  author- 
ity)  (1.450, 000, 000)(1, 200, 000, 000)(-250, 000, 000) 

(Increase  in  limitation.  Transi- 
tion period) (2,284,000)        (2,250,000)         (-34,000) 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  general 
government: 
New  budget  (olibgational  au- 
thority       371,294,000       394,872,000      -(-23,578,000 

Transition  period 26,490,000         32,581,000       -f6,091,000 

Claims  and  Judgments 22,257,997         22,257,997  


Total,  Title  I 5,900,399, 

Transition  period 1,601,732, 

(Bytransfer) (372, 

(Transition  period)..  (93, 
(By    transfer    from 

Sec.  32) (20,000, 

(Liquidation  of  contract 

authority) (1,566,234, 

(Transition  period). .  (85, 000. 
(Increase    In    limitation 

on  loans) (115,000, 

(Increase  in  limitations)..  (1, 564, 

(Transition  period). .  (2,  573, 

TITLES   II    AND    III— INCREASED 
PAY  COSTS 


997  5,860,934,597 
800  1,627,843,800 
000)  (372, 000). 

000)  (93, 000). 

000)      (20, 000, 000)(. 


-39,465,400 
-(-26,111,000 


000)(1, 285, 999, 000)(-280, 235, 000) 
000)      (85,000,000)( ) 

000)  (375,  000, 000)  (-(-260. 000, 000) 
000)  (1,364,000)  (-200.000) 
000)        (2,539,000)         (-34,000) 


Total,    New    budget    (obligational 

authority 2,101,289.070 

Transition 723,228,400 

(Bytransfer) (8,759,000) 

Transition  period (3. 166, 000) 

(Increase  in  limitation) (39,  559. 200) 

Transition  period (21,862,800) 

(Trust  fund  transfers) (866, 000) 

Transition  period (286,000) 

GRAND  TOTAL— TITLES  I,  II,  AND 
III 


1,888,191,570 
689, 878. 400 
(9. 859. 000) 
(3.166.000)0 
(37. 919, 000) 
(21, 597, 000) 
(866.000)( 
(286, 000)( 


-213, 097, 500 
-33, 350, 000 
(-(-l.lOaOOO) 

(-i,'64d,'260) 
(-265,800) 

::::::::::::) 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority..  8, 001 

Transition  period 2,32^ 

(By  transfer^ 

(Transition  period) 

(By  transfer  from  Sec.  32) 

(Increase  in  limitation  on  loans). 
(Increase  in  limitations) 

(Transition  period) 

(Trust  fund  transfers) 

(Transition  period) 

(Liquidation    of    contract    au- 
thority)  (1,566, 

(Transition  period) (35 


(20, 

(115. 

(41, 

^4, 


,689, 

,961, 

131, 

,  259, 

000, 

000, 

123, 

435, 

(866, 

(286, 

,234, 
,000, 


067 

200 

000) 

000) 

000) 

000) 

200) 

800) 

000) 

000) 


7, 749, 126, 167    -252, 562, 900 

2,317,722,200        -7,239,000 

(10,231,000)    (-1-1,100,000) 

(3,259,000)( ) 

(20,0O0,000)( ) 

(375. 000, 000)  (-1-260, 000, 000) 
(39,283,000)  (-1,840,200) 
(24,136,000)        (-299,800) 

(866,000)( ) 

(286,000) 


000)(1,285,999,000)( 
000)      (85, 000, 000) (. 


-280. 235, 000) 


ed  by  the  committee  which  were  added  by  the  Senate,  and  agreed 
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Budgtt 
estimate      Recommended 


Difference 


New  budget  authority 12,140,300,000    $1,378,700,000    $761,500,000 

(Appropriation    to    liquidate   contract 
authority) -.      (300,000,000)      (300, 000, 000)  ( > 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
VI  of  HJl.  13172  includes  $4,254,474,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $565,124,000  for 
the  transition  quarter  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies.  On 
Monday  of  this  \peek,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendments  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  890,  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  flscal 
year  1976.  Those  amendments  included 
appropriations  for  several  programs 
which  are  also  fimded  in  chapter  VI  of 
the  bill  which  is  before  us  today.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  appropriations  for  these 
programs,  that  is,  public  service  jobs, 
summer  youth  jobs,  community  services 
employment  for  older  Americans,  and 
the  summer  recreation,  transportation, 
and  youth  sports  programs,  are  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  to  include  them  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  890,  which  has  now 
been  sent  to  the  President,  rather  than 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  since  the  latter  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  imtil  after  the  Easter 
recess.  Accordingly.  I  intend  to  move  to 
strike  from  H.R.  13172  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  programs  I  have  named  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Excluding  the  programs  fimded  in- 
House  Joint  Resolution  890,  chapter  VI 
of  the  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
cludes appropriations  totaling  $2,875,- 
774,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $138,302,000  over  the  budget 
requests,  as  weU  as  $565,124,000  for  the 
transition  quarter,  an  increase  of  $66,- 
995,000  over  the  budget  request.  The 
major  items  included  in  these  totals  are 
as  follows : 

Funds  for  76  additional  positions  for 
the  Labor  Department  to  administer  the 
Longshoreman's  and  Harbor  Worker's 
Compensation  Act  and  the  black  limg 
benefits  program.  Both  of  these  programs 
have  serious  workload  problems,  and  we 
must  give  them  the  resources  they  need 
to  handle  them. 

The  sum  of  $161,126,000  for  programs 
to  prevent  drug  abuse  and  to  treat  drug 
abusers.  These  are  ongoing  programs, 
which  were  recently  reauthorized  by  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Additional  funds  for  staffing  and  fa- 
cilities for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  so  that 
the  hospital  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals. 

There  are  $3,000,000  for  reimburse- 
ments to  States  to  assist  them  in  the 
preparation  of  equalization  plans  for 
school  financing.  This  is  something 
which  our  colleague  Congressman  Pat- 
ten of  New  Jersey  felt  quite  strongly 
about. 

Bill  language  to  permit  the  vise  of 
existing  appropriations  to  fund  the  "hold 
harmless"  provision  of  the  impacted  area 
aid  law.  We  think  that  with  this  lan- 
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guage.  we  will  not  have  to  appropriate 
additional  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  transi- 
tion period  to  support  some  additional 
assistance  to  school  districts  which  are 
in  the  process  of  desegregation. 

There  are  $30,000,000  for  assistance  to 
States  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  This  will  provide  a  total  of 
$140,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  the 
upcoming  school  year,  an  increase  of  40 
percent  over  the  current  year. 

There  is  provided  $476,000,000  for 
basic  educational  opportimlty  grants  for 
students  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  coming  academic  year.  This 
will  provide  a  total  of  $1,011,000,000  for 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  the 
same  as  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  the 
current  academic  year. 

Funds  for  additional  stafBng  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  administer  the 
impacted  area  aid  and  education  of  the 
handicapped  programs.  Here  again,  new 
legislation  has  created  additional  work- 
loads which  cannot  be  met  with  existing 
staff. 

The  sum  of  $1,988,967,000  for  1976.  and 
$440,500,000  for  the  transition  period  for 
public  assistance.  This  is  the  usual  spring 
supplemental  for  public  assistance  which 
we  have  just  about  every  year  because 
the  Administration's  original  estimate 
fell  short  of  the  mark.  It  is  primarily  due 
to  increased  costs  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  medicaid,  and 
social  services. 

There  are  $130,757,000  for  programs 
for  the  elderly,  to  carry  out  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments  which  were 
enacted  late  last  year. 

We  provide  $78,500,000  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  an  in- 
crease of  $16,500,000  over  the  1975 
appropriation.  The  additional  funds  will 
go  primarily  to  the  local  public  television 
and  radio  stations. 

We  have  also  Included  additional 
funds  for  a  number  of  programs  for  the 
transition  quarter.  There  are  cases  where 
the  amoimts  currently  available  are  not 
sufficient  to  carry  these  programs 
through  the  transition  period.  The  pro- 
grams affected  include  maternal  and 
child  health,  enviroimiental  health 
sciences,  alcoholism  and  library  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  crhairman,  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  amounts  in  chapter  VI  of  the  bill. 
This  is  all  laid  out  in  much  greater  de- 
tail in  the  report.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  chapter  VI  as  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CTEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  ,  has 
gone  into  the  details  of  this  supplemen- 
tal, and  there  is  very  little  that  I  can  add 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  j^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Labor-HEW  chapter  really  ought  to  be 
considered  in  two  parts:  Tliose  items  in- 
cluded in  the  swine  flu  bill,  and  all  the 
remaining  Itans. 

The  Chairman  will  be  moving  to  strike 
the  items  included  in  the  flu  bill  at  the 
proper  time. 

These  it&aaa  include  $1.2  billion  to  ex- 
tend the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram at  the  present  level  through  Janu- 
ary of  next  year.  The  President  had  pro- 
posed $1.7  billion  to  extend  the  itrogram 
through  December  31,  and  then  iirovid- 
ing  for  a  gradual  phase  down  through 
September,  1977.  "Rie  chairman  pnq;x)6ed 
in  our  subcommittee  marloip  that  $1.5 
billion  be  provided  to  c(»]tlnue  the  cur- 
rent program  throu£^  March  of  next 
year.  I  thought  that  was  a  sensible  com- 
promise, t>e(»use  it  would  have  provided 
the  prime  sponsors  with  sufBcient  Itxis- 
term  funding  to  enable  them  to  effective- 
ly plan  and  operate  their  programs,  it 
would  have  given  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  back  early  next  year  and 
decide  what  fiuiiier  course  of  acticm  to 
take  regarding  the  program  based  on  the 
economic  conditions  at  that  time,  and  it 
would  have  avoided  having  this  program 
tiUTied  into  a  political  football  as  it  al- 
most surely  wiU  beocxne  if  we  have  to 
take  it  up  again  1  month  liefore  election. 
It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  not  going 
with  that  recommendation. 

Also  among  the  items  to  be  stricken 
ai-e  $499.8  million  for  summer  youth  em> 
plojmient,  which  was  increased  to  $528.4 
milhon  in  the  swine  bill  to  reflect  an  in- 
creased budget  request;  $55.9  million  for 
the  community  service  program  for  older 
workers;  and  $23  million  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  recreation  and  summer  youth 
sports  programs.  .  .  i  . 

The  remaining  items  in  this  chaiiter 
represent  an  increase  of  $205  million 
over  the  budget  reconunendatlon,  in- 
cluding the  transition  period.  Briefliy 
touching  on  some  of  the  highlights: 

The  sum  of  $162  million  is  provided 
for  drug  abuse  community  programs, 
equal  to  the  budget  request  smd  a  small 
increase  over  last  year.  This  item  had 
been  delayed  because  of  the  lack  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

The  amount  of  $6.3  million  is  included 
to  try  and  improve  the  standards  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

"Hie  $3  million  in  emergoicy  school  aid 
money  is  provided  for  special  projects  to 
meet  real  emergencies  resulting  from 
court  decisions.  This  is  really  what  the 
program  ought  to  be  all  about,  rather 
than  spreading  the  money  all  over  the 
place  under  a  formula  approach. 

The  sum  of  $30  million  is  included  for 
State  grants  to  educate  the  handicapped 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  Educa- 
tion for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act 
This  WiU  bring  the  total  for  the  coming 
school  year  up  to  $140  million,  a  sub- 
stantial 40-percent  Increase  over  the 
current  year. 
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The  amount  of  $476 
for  basic  educational 
This  would  bring  the 
current  year's  level  of 
000,000.  It  would  not 
ing  of  the  program  n 
is  nothing  sacred  al 
particularly  in  view  o: 
student  assistance  p: 
available.  The  admin 
gested  some  possible  rfeprogramings  and 
transfers  from  other  fcrograms  to  bring 
BOG'S;Up  to  a  full  fuidlng  level,  should 
that  Be  desired.  That  would  require  an 
additional  $315  or  so  million  dollars. 

We  have  gone  alonf  with  the  budget 
request  of  $1,988,967400  for  public  as- 
sistance, but  have  included  in  the  report 
some  language  callingj  for  increased  ef- 
forts to  crack  down  on  waste  and  abuse, 
including  the  developinent  of  stronger 
regulations  for  medicie^d  and  the  use  of 
social  6eciu"lty  numbets  in  the  effort  to 
track  down  absent  patients.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
indicated  last  week  h^  will  be  allowing 
such  use  of  social  security  nimibers. 

The  sum  of  $130.5  million  is  included 
to  fund  the  programs  recently  authorized 
tmder  the  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments. This  represents  a  $27  million  in- 
crease over  the  budgeH,  imder  which  we 
are  currently  operatii^  \mder  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  anq  a  $10  million  in- 
crease over  last  year 
increase  over  last  yi 
in  community  servic 

Transition  fimds  arei  included  for  ma 
temal  and  child  healtth,  environmental 
health,  alcoholism,  ant^  library  resources 
to  maintain  current 
ations. 

Report  language 
would  make  $40  millio; 
aid  fiscal  year  1976  f 
lion  in  excess  transition  funds  available 
for  hold  harmless.  Wljien  coupled  with 
the  $11  million  alread^  appropriated  for 
hold  harmless,  this  win  make  a  total  of 
up  to  $106  million  airailable  for  that 
purpose.  Estimates  by'  the  Department 
are  that  maybe  $80  to  $90  million  will  be 
needed. 

These  hold  harmless  pasmients  are 
hard  to  justify  becausfe  they  in  essence 
pay  for  students  who  are  no  longer  eligi- 
ble for  the  program  arid  a  good  share  of 
the  payments  go  to  thje  wealthier  com- 
munities, such  as  the)  suburbs  around 
Washington.  It  seems 
better  uses  for  this  m 
ing  it  into  hold  harml 

Basically,  though  I  h*ve  some  concerns 
over  a  few  of  the  itemsl  the  Labor-HEW 
section  as  It  currently  fetands  Is  respon- 
sible In  nature  and  merits  acceptance. 
This  would  not  be  the' case,  however,  if 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  qhalrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  (Jhalrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielqtng. 

I  would  like  to  ask 
question  with  respect 
portimlty  grants. 
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Prom  the  material  I  have  read  regard- 
ing the  supplemental,  it  points  out  that 
the  total  would  be  roughly  $1  billion, 
which  is  equal  to  the  funding  of  the  cur- 
rent year;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  have  been  given  in- 
formation which  was  presented  before 
the  gentleman's  committee  that  more 
students  will  be  eligible  for  these  grants 
next  year,  and  the  net  effect  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  basic  opportimity  grant 
of  roughly  $160. 

If  this  is  true,  would  the  gentleman 
give  me  the  committee's  rationale  for  the 
funding  levels  in  this  supplemental  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  However,  I  think  we  have  off- 
set it  with  the  other  student  assistance 
programs  that  are  available.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram for  the  academic  year  1975-76, 
while  we  appropriated  $420  million,  they 
are  only  going  to  be  able  to  use  $380  mil- 
lion. That  $40  million  is  now  available  for 
the  academic  year  1976-77,  making  for 
a  total  of  $430  million  for  the  college 
work  study  program.  In  addition,  there  Is 
a  rollover  of  revolving  funds  in  the  di- 
rect loan  program,  which  really  comes 
out  to  $506  million  being  available  for  di- 
rect loans.  Instead  of  the  $321  million 
that  was  appropriated  for  academic  year 
1975-76.  In  the  academic  year  1976-77 
the  total  will  be  $575  million  for  this 
direct  loan  program. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  these  additional 
programs,  that  we  justify  keeping  BEOG 
at  this  level.  Since  a  student  can  get  a 
mix  of  two  or  three  student  assistance 
programs,  we  feel  he  is  adequately  taken 
care  of. 

I  suspect  that  one  can  always  argue 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more,  but 
basically  this  is  the  reason  and  rationale 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  I  of  the  bill 
provides  supplemental  appropriations 
totaling  $269,450,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $438,963,000  in  the  transition  quar- 
ter. 

CHILD  W  UTRITIOIT  AND  SPECIAL  MILK  FROGRABIS 

For  child  nutrition  programs,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  additional  $226,- 
801,000  in  1976  and  $412,500,000  in  the 
transition  quarter. 

These  programs  have  had  funds  ap- 
propriated only  for  7  months  of  fiscal 
year  1976  and  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter. The  fimds  appropriated  for  the 
transition  quarter  were  made  avadlable 
for  us  drn-ing  fiscal  year  1976,  and  all  of 
those  funds  will  be  needed  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Additional  fimds  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  programs  to 
operate  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  to  cover  Increased  reimbiu-sement 
rates  effective  January  1,  1976,  and  to 
meet  the  requirements  placed  upon  the 
child  nutrition  programs  by  Public  Law 
94-105. 

Additional  funds  are  included  for 
school  lunches,  school  breakfasts,  sum- 
mer food  program,  child  care  food  pro- 


gram, and  nutritional  training  and  sur- 
veys. 

In  addition  to  the  administraticm's 
supplemental  request,  the  committee  recf^ 
ommends  a  total  of  $4,500,000  In  fiscal 
year  1976  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  $4,050,000  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  The  supplMnental  budget 
request  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses was  $1,050,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $1,700,000  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter. These  administrative  furiS?  are  nec- 
essary to  assiu-e  that  child  nutrition  ben- 
efits under  the  law  are  properly  ex- 
tended through  the  States. 

The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $24,000,000  in 
the  transition  quarter  for  the  special 
milk  program.  These  funds  are  necessary 
to  allow  the  progrram  to  continue  during 
the  transition  quarter.  Currently,  there 
are  no  transition  quarter  funds  available 
for  the  special  milk  program. 

GEEAT  PLAINS  WIND  EROSION  PROBLEMS 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  very  serious 
wind  erosion  conditions  that  are  devel- 
oping in  the  Great  Plains  States  because 
of  drought  conditions.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  irreplaceable  topsoil  of  that 
great  agricultural  area,  the  committee 
recommends  $15  million  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  $2  million  for  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program.  The  situ- 
ation today  is  reminiscent  of  the  early 
stages  of  the  great  Dust  Bowl  of  the 
1930's.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  let 
that  condition  recur. 

KMEROENCT  FLOOD  PREVENTION  OPERATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $8,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  repair  damage  to  watersheds  sis 
a  result  of  major  storms  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year.  The  States 
involved  are  Washington,  Mississippi, 
and  Iowa. 

TRAVEL  COSTS 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
additional  funds  for  Uiose  accounts 
which  cannot  absorb  the  Increased  travel 
costs  attributable  to  revised  per  diem 
and  other  travel  allowances  authorized 
by  the  Travel  Expense  Amendments  Act 
of  1975. 

INCREASED  PAT  COSTS 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,695,000  for  Increased 
pay  costs  diu"ing  fiscal  year  1976  and  an 
appropriation  of  $9,000,000  during  the 
transition  period.  These  amounts  are  the 
same  as  the  budget  request. 

AGRICULTURAL     RESEARCH 

The  committee  recommends  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $8,350,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  This  is  the  same  amount 
as  the  supplemental  request.  This 
amount  Includes  $2,350,000  for  conver- 
sion of  two  sewage  treataient  plants  and 
renovation  of  sewage  and  water  lines  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  in  order  to  meet  Envir- 
onmental Protection  Agency  require- 
ments, plus  $6,000,000  to  finance  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  facilities  at  the 
Pliun  Island  Animal  Disease  Center.  The 
Plum  Island  construction  project  will 
provide  a  vaccine  pilot  plant  for  ttie  de- 
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veloi»nent  and  production  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  vaccine  in  the  event  it  is 
needed  should  an  outbreak  occur  In  this 
country. 

MEAT    AND    POULTST    IN8PKCTION 

The  committee  recommends  $7,644,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  Aniinal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  and 
$2,161,000  for  the  transition  quarter. 

The  Department  is  required  by  law  to 
designate  those  States  which  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  maintain  meat  and  poul- 
try inspection  systems  at  least  equal  to 
the  Federal  system.  Once  a  State  has 
been  designated,  all  plants  formerly  in- 
spected under  the  State  system  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  program.  In  or- 
der to  provide  essential  consumer  serv- 
ices, it  has  been  necessary  to  undertake 
Inspection  activities  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Tennessee, 
and  Connecticut,  and  part  of  the  Tal- 
madge-Aiken  system  in  Michigan.  As- 
sumption of  these  programs  has  resiUted 
in  additional  costs  which  cannot  be  met 
imder  the  current  funding  level. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  HUD  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
IV  includes  funds  recommended  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
This  chapter  also  included  $300,000,000 
to  liquidate  EPA  obligations  made  imder 
the  $18,000,000,000  waste  water  treat- 
ment program.  Because  these  funds  are 
urgently  required  they  were  included  in 
the  flu  shot  supplemental  which  was  sent 
to  the  President  yesterday.  At  the  appro- 
priate time,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  $300,000,000  included  in  this 
bill  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  item  under 
chapter  IV  of  the  bill  is  the  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 
program,  HUD  requested  an  Increase  in 
the  loan  limitation  of  $115,000,000.  The 
committee  recommended  $375,000,000 — 
or  $260,000,000  above  the  budget  request. 

Let  me  take  just  a  minute  to  review  the 
background  of  the  request  and  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation.  The  1974 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  authorized  a  new  housing  for  the 
elderly  program  replacing  the  old  section 
202  program  which  subsidized  the  inter- 
est rate  down  to  3  percent.  About 
40,000  units  were  built  under  the  old  pro- 
gram and  approximately  $115,000,000 
remained  In  the  fund  when  the  admin- 
istration terminated  the  program  in  1973. 

The  new  housing  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram was  launched  in  »ie  1976  HUD 
Appropriation  Act  wlt^  a  loan  limitation 
of  $375,000,000.  However,  a  recent  court 
decision  held  that  $115,000,000  of  that 
amount  must  be  reserved  for  making 
loans  under  the  old  program. 

It  Is  that  $115,000,000  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  restore. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  demand  gen- 
erated under  the  new  section  202  pro- 
gram, I  think  you  will  agree  that  some- 
thing more  than  $115,000,000  had  to  be 


provided  In  this  supplonental  bill.  HUD 
has  received  1,500  applications  covering 
230,000  imlts  valued  at  from  $5  to  $6  bil- 
lion. If  we  provided  just  the  $115,000,000 
requested,  only  14,800  units  could  be  al- 
located in  1976.  In  view  of  the  incredible 
demand,  the  committee  agreed  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $375,000,000  in  1976. 
After  the  $115,000,000  is  set  aside  to  off- 
set the  court's  decision,  $635,000,000  of 
loan  authority  will  be  available  for  the 
new  program.  Tills  should  provide  ap- 
proximately 25,000  units  for  ttie  elderly 
in  1976. 

One  other  point.  The  new  section  202 
program  in  and  of  Itself  provides  bo  sub- 
sidy. Loans  are  made  at  the  Treasury 
rate  plus  an  administrative  fee.  At  cur- 
rent levels,  that  represents  about  a  9- 
percent  Interest  charge.  Obviously,  at  9 
percent,  no  elderly  housing  can  be  pro- 
vided that  low  or  moderate  income  fami- 
lies could  afford.  This  problem  is  solved 
by  piggybacking  a  section  8  subsidy  on 
top  of  the  new  section  202  program.  The 
subsidy  is  In  the  form  of  a  section  8 
monthly  allowance.  The  Government 
makes  up  ihe  difference  between  25  per- 
cent of  a  tenant's  income  and  whatever 
the  cost  of  tlie  unit  is  in  that  locality. 

This  subcommittee  has  long  supported 
the  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped program.  The  demand  is  clearly 
there.  If  managed  properly,  these  loans 
will  be  repaid  with  Interest  to  the  Treas- 
ury. With  that  in  mind.  It  was  the  nearly 
unanimous  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  loan  limitation  should  be  increased 
substantially  above  the  budget  request. 
I  believe  it  is  a  wise  decision  that  will 
provide  safe,  sanitary,  and  decent  hous- 
ing for  many  older  Americans. 

Let  me  touch  very  briefly  on  some  of 
the  other  items  in  chapter  IV.  f 

Also  under  HUD — $1  million  Is  recom- 
mended to  Implement  the  enforcement 
and  related  activities  of  the  mobile  home 
standards  program. 

Five  million  dollars  is  recommended  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration Fund  for  losses  incurred  imder 
the  urban  homesteading  demonstration 
program.  This  appropriation  to  restore 
losses  is  in  reality  a  bookkeeping  exercise 
as  there  is  no  net  effect  on  either  budget 
authority  or  outlays.  Both  have  already 
been  incurred  as  a  result  of  Treasury 
borrowings  necessary  to  make  insurance 
claim  payments  on  foreclosed  properties. 
These  funds  will  sponsor  a  demonstra- 
tion urban  homesteading  program  trans- 
ferring approximately  1.000  properties  to 
23  cities 

Under  the  VA,  $549,500,000  In  1976  and 
$173,300,000  in  the  transition  period  are 
provided  to  finance  increases  in  the  cost 
of  the  compensation  and  peosicms 
program. 

Also,  $600,000,000  in  1976  and  $120,- 
000,000  in  the  transition  quarter  are  rec- 
onunended  to  fund  increased  costs  of  the 
GI  bill.  These  Increases  are  the  direct 
result  of  higher  trainee  enrollm^t  than 
was  expected  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  amount  rec<»nmended  is  $200,- 
000,000  less  than  the  supplemental  re- 
quest, which  was  based  on  an  increase 
of  227,300  trainees  above  the  level  previ- 
ously expected.  Recent  information  sug- 


ge^  that  this  Increase  is  subetantially 
overstated  and  the  o(Hnmtttee  felt  that 
a  $200,000,000  reduction  was  wanunted. 

FinaJOy,  we  have  approved  supple- 
mental requests  of  $108,390,000  in  1976 
and  $31,235,000  for  the  transiUon  period 
to  meet  increased  costs  and  workloads 
for  VA  medical  care. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  for 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstraticm  in  total. 
this  supplemental  biU  Includes  $1,295,- 
291,000  in  1976  and  $329335.000  in  the 
transition  period  for  all  veterans'  pro- 
grams. That  is  in  addition  to  $17,829,- 
454,000  provided  in  the  regular  1976  HUD 
bill.  So,  in  1976,  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide more  than  $19.2  billion  for  veterans' 
bmeflts. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Mkkdb)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  C^hairman,  last  De- 
cember, the  State  of  Washington  went 
through  some  of  the  worst  flooding  in 
Its  history. 

The  combination  of  heavy  snows  fol- 
lowed by  warm  rains  caused  miTHonii  of 
dollturs  of  damage  In  most  of  the  coun- 
ties I  represent,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  entire  State. 

In  Snohomish  County,  residents  suf- 
fered about  $16  million  In  damages  to 
residences,  businesses,  farms,  and  live- 
stock. At  the  same  time  residents  In 
Skagit  County  suffered  $4.5  milUon  and 
those  in  Whatcom  suffered  $6.8  mOllon 
in  damages. 

Both  the  Army  Ck)rps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been 
vital  in  providing  the  necessary  help  in 
repairing  these  damages  and  restoring 
much  of  the  Paciflc  Northwest  to  its  orig- 
inal condition. 

In  light  of  the  excellent  Job  done,  and 
the  tremendous  necessity  for  additional 
repairs  to  be  completed,  the  oatire  Wash- 
ington State  congressional  delegatkm 
requested  that  $4.5  million  be  appn^itl- 
ated  for  section  216  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  use  in  Wasington 
State. 

I  request  that  these  funds,  which  are 
so  desperately  needed,  be  ai^roved  as 
part  of  HJl.  13172,  currently  on  the  floor. 

Ttie  $4.5  million  earmarked  for  Wash- 
ington State  win  be  expressly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  land  and  stream 
areas,  which  may  endanger  the  pubUc 
as  a  result  of  damage  suffered  during 
the  extensive  flooding,  lliat  means  that 
this  funding  could  be  used  to  repair 
weakened  stream  banks,  repair  damaged 
dikes,  or  clear  blocked  channels. 

This  is  particularly  important  now, 
with  spring  flooding  just  around  the  cor- 
ner for  Washington  State. 

Therefore,  considering  the  tremendous 
need  in  our  State,  I  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  sees  to  it  that  the  spirit 
shown  In  yesterday's  denial  of  Presiden- 
tial efforts  to  block  similar  funds  win 
continue  today  in  the  approval  of  HH. 
13172. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — and  particularly 
chairman  Sn>  Yatks  and  members  of  the 
Interior  Subc(xnmittee — for  including 
$1.6  million  in  this  bill  for  r^air  of  the 
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duces  at  Cedar  Point  :  National  WlldUfe 
Refuge  near  Toledo,  Ol  Jo. 

I  commend  the  comi  dttee  for  Its  rec- 
ognition of  the  gravl  7  of  the  threat 
posed  by  these  storm-<  amaged  dikes  to 
the  nearby  water  pumpng  stations  of  the 
cities  of  Toledo  and  Oregon.  Their  fore- 
sight in  recommending  the  necessary  re- 
construction funds  comd  very  conceiv- 
ably save  the  Government  huge  emergen- 
cy expenditures  in  the  event  of  any  fur- 
ther destruction  of  the  pikes  that  result- 
ed In  the  disruption  of  jthe  water  supply 
of  half  a  million  residents  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  clear  P^eral 
responsibility  here  thdt  has  not  been 
met.  The  U.S.  Pish  an^  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  jthe  Interior  has 
administered  the  Ceda^  Point  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  since  riceiving  the  land 
as  a  gift  from  the  North  American  Wild- 
life Foundation  in  1964.1  Cedar  Point  Is  a 
matohland  area  which  serves  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  a  variety  of  \Hldllfe  including 
migratory  birds.  It  has  B  miles  of  front- 
age on  Lake  Erie,  and  i|s  boimdaries  are 
marked  by  a  system  of  itterior  and  lake- 
front  dikes  which  protect  not  only  the 
refuge  itself  but  adjact 
erty  and  the  two  munici 
ing  stations. 

Severe  storms  in  1972 
away  whole  sections  ol 
other  flood  protection  . 
the  refuge  vulnerable 
quent  storm  or  abnoi_ 

level  in  Lake  Erie.  The  , „ ^^,, 

flooded  repeatedly  in  th*  absence  of  any 
repair  of  the  dikes,  and]  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  amonfe  local  govern 
ments  in  the  area  that  the  pumping  sta- 
tions could  be  put  complitely  out  of  serv- 
ice by  any  major  storm  blowing  in  from 
the  lake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  DA)artment  of  the 
Interior  estimates  that  lit  will  cost  $1,- 
605,000  for  reconstruction  of  the  Cedar 
Point  dikes.  I  am  gratel  ul  that  Interior 
has  finally  conceded  its  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  is  Willi  ig  to  imdertake 
the  repairs  if  the  necessary  funds  are 
made  available. 

Again,  I  thank  the  iiembers  of  the 
committee  and  applaud  |their  wisdom  in 
recognition  of  the  Goveitiment's  respon- 
sibility. By  appropriating  the  funds  hi 
fiscal  1976,  we  will  mak;  it  possible  for 
the  repairs  to  be  made  1  it  an  early  date 
before  we  are  faced  with  a  major  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  norths  est  Ohio.  I  urge 
an  overwhelming  vote  jf  approval  for 
this  important  supplemi  ntal  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chat  man,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Selec  Committee  on 
Aging  I  rise  In  full  suppo:  -t  of  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  our  Chairman  to  In- 
crease funds  for  the  titlei  ni  and  IV  pro- 
gram of  the  Older  Ametlcans  Act.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  1973 
and  1975  to  the  act,  I  fee|  failure  to  adopt 


it  private  prop- 
pal  water  pump- 

md  1974  washed 

the  dikes  and 

Materials,  leaving 

every  subse- 

ally  high  water 

refuge  has  been 


will  effectively 


this  amendment  today .^, 

hinder  the  act's  ability  t<i  meet  the  needs 
of  this  Nation's  elderly. 

Since  the  Implementation  of  the  act  In 
1965,  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle 
to  obtain  reasonable  fu:idlng  levels  for 
its  various  sections.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  those  sections  which  have 
been  ftmded  including  the  highly  ac- 


claimed title  Vn  nutrition  program.  Yet 
with  others,  the  Intent  of  Congress  has 
never  been  fully  realized. 

This  amendment  today  deals  with  title 
in  and  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
All  told  the  amendment  is  seeking  a 
modest  $14.2  million  Increase  for  title 
m  which  encompasses  a  number  of  Im- 
portant programs  including  State  ad- 
ministration and  area  planning  and  so- 
cial services.  In  this  latter  category 
among  the  services  provided  are  Impor- 
tant in  home  services  including  health 
care  and  legal  services.  In  the  past  2 
years  almost  1  million  senior  citizens 
have  been  added  to  the  eligibility  list  for 
services  under  title  m,  yet  the  recom- 
mended increase  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration would  in  no  way  be  adequate  to 
meet  these  new  demands. 

I  would  also  like  to  focus  brief  atten- 
tion on  one  of  the  programs  contained 
under  title  IV  of  the  act,  namely  part  C 
which  would  establish  multidisciplinary 
centers  for  the  aging.  This  program  was 
estabUshed  as  pax-t  of  the  1973  amend- 
ments but  as  of  this  date  has  never  been 
fimded.  I  know  in  my  own  congressional 
district  there  has  been  great  interest 
registered  by  groups  seeking  to  establish 


such  a  center.  The  potential  benefits  of 
these  centers  would  be  numerous  for  the 
elderly  population.  The  supplemental  bill 
contains  no  fimds  for  title  IV  C.  The 
Aging  Committee  pr(^)osal  would  provide 
$2  million  through  the  transitional  quar- 
ter to  establish  sample  demonstration 
programs  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  considered  landmark  legislation 
for  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Yet 
today  it  is  more  dream  than  reality  due 
to  consistent  fimding  inadequacies.  Our 
elderly  population  is  in  greater  need  of 
the  services  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  than  they  were  when  the  act  was 
first  passed.  It  Is  foolish  for  us  to  pass 
laws  if  the  Intent,  is  never  going  to  be 
realized.  I  urge  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  this  reasonable  and  humane 
amendment.  Let  us  allow  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  fulfill  its  promises.  An 
afltanative  vote  today  will  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  IX 
concerns  itself  with  appropriation  Items 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  four  related 
agencies.  The  totals  for  chapter  IX  are 
as  follows: 


Budget     Recommended 
estimate  .    In  bill         Comparison 


Fiscal  year  1976 $13,274,000 

Transition  period 31,964,000 

Liquidation  of  contract  auth 30, 235, 000 


$11,  872.  000 
6,  893,  000 


-$1,402,000 
-26, 071, 000 
-30.236,000 


Pursuant  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  agree- 
ment concerning  sale  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  concluded  on  December  29, 

1975,  one-third  of  the  grain  purchased 
is  to  be  transported  in  U.S.-fiag  ships. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  Indicated 
that  subsidy  payments  required  during 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  pe- 
riod for  such  shipments  can  be  made 
within  funds  presently  available. 

With  regard  to  the  Department  of 
State,  under  "Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations,"  the  committee 
recommends  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $3,188,000  for  payment  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  for  1976  calendar 
year.  This  amount  is  within  the  25  per- 
cent limitation.  The  request  included 
$25,902,000  to  pay  the  International 
Labor  Organization  the  balance  of  the 
assessment  for  calendar  years  1975  and 

1976.  Since  the  United  States  has  fUed 
notification  of  intent  to  withdraw  from 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
the  request  is  not  recommended  at  the 
present  time. 

With  respect  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  the  committee  considered  re- 
quests for  additional  appropriations  of 
$115,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $162,- 
000  for  the  transition  period.  Since  legis- 
lation (H.R.  10680)  affecting  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Board  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate,  it  seems  inappropriate  to  expand 
the  Board  staff  at  the  present  time.  Con- 
sequently, the  requests  have  been  denied. 

The  various  items  are  set  forth  in 
some  detail  on  pages  72  through  79  of 
the  committee  report. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  providing 
the  additional  funds — for  a  number  of 
worthy  programs  for  the  aging. 

The  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population  is  the  elderly — and  I  can 
think  of  no  more  beneficial  way  to  use 
funds  to  increase  and  improve  the  social 
services  for  our  senior  citizens. 

In  my  own  district  of  Kansas  funds 
provided  through  the  older  American's 
programs  have  helped  Institute  a  num- 
ber of  vitally  needed  and  well-received 
services. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  tell  you  about 
two  of  those  programs,  both  of  which 
will  be  affected  by  this  supplemental 
appropriation.  Under  the  title  HI  pro- 
gram, several  southeast  Kansas  counties 
have  developed  transportation  programs 
for  the  elderly,  which  include  rural  bus 
routes. 

Over  5,000  elderly  citizens  of  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  are  transported 
Into  the  cities  by  this  program  for  medi- 
cal care,  shopping,  and  social  gatherings 
they  could  not  attend  otherwise. 

Clarence  Bailey,  of  Altamount,  Kans.. 
who  uses  a  wheelchair  and  a  walker  to 
get  around  wrote  a  letter  about  this  serv- 
ice and  explained  how  being  able  to  use 
the  rural  bus  has  helped  him,  he  says: 

I've  been  riding  the  bus  ever  since  It 
started.  When  I  was  living  In  Chetopa  at  the 
hotel,  Doris  Ekhoff  came  and  told  me  about 
It.  nien  when  I  feU  and  had  to  come  to  the 
rest  home  I  can  stUl  get  out  once  or  twice  a 
month  and  rtde.  I  sure  do  miss  It  any  time  It 
doesnt  come. 

Senior  citizens  living  In  the  larger 
southeast  Kansas  towns  do  not  neces- 
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sarlly  have  an  easier  time  getting  er- 
rands done.  Without  a  car  or  the  physi- 
cal abUlty  to  walk  several  blocks  trans- 
portation is  a  major  concern.  In  Pitts- 
burg and  Port  Scott,  Kans.,  over  15,000 
elderly  riders  use  the  transportlon  fa- 
cilities provided. 

Many  of  the  things  most  of  us  take  for 
granted,  grocery  shopping,  visiting  doc- 
tors, or  attending  church,  are  made  pos- 
"sible  for  the  elderly  through  title  II, 
transportation  program. 

The  senior  citizens  of  Kansas  have  also 
benefited  from  the  home  repair  project, 
another  program  affected  by  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Under  this  pro- 
gram elderly  persons  are  helped  witii  the 
repair  of  leaking  roofs,  broken  windows, 
and  weatherprooflng  of  their  homes. 
Many  invaUd  senior  citizens  have  repairs 
made  to  their  homes  that  they  would 
otherwise  lack  the  funds  or  physical  abil- 
ity to  accomplish. 

The  demand  for  assistance  under  this 
program  has  been  very  large,  but  limited 
funding  has  restricted  expansion  of  serv- 
ices. 

Tlie  number  of  older  Kansans  who  have 
received  assistance  in  repairing  their 
homes  is  far  below  the  number  who  qual- 
ify for  and  need  assistance. 

The  Aging  Committee's  proposal  calls 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  a  total 
of  $10.75  mlUion.  This  is  a  very  meager 
amount  compared  to  the  appropriations 
we  routinely  approve  for  a  great  many 
programs. 

Yet  the  Aging  Committee's  figures 
make  clear  that  unless  the  appropiration 
is  approved  there  can  be  no  expansion 
of  present  programs  or  Implementation 
of  new  programs  as  called  for  by  the  1975 
amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

By  acting  favorably  on  the  recom- 
mended supplemental  appropriations 
programs  such  as  the  rural  bus  routes, 
the  checkerbus,  and  the  home  repair  pro- 
gram can  be  continued  and  extended  to 
serve  additional  older  Americans. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amendments 
to  add  funds  to  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  so  as  to  provide  ade- 
quate levels  of  funding  for  programs  im- 
der  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
Older  Americans  programs  provided  a 
net  reduction  of  $17  million  below  the 
1975  appropriation.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  rejected  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  instead  recom- 
cended  $130,575,000,  an  increase  of  $27 
million  over  the  budget  request. 

However,  we  now  find  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  not  sufHcient  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent requirements  of  the  1975  Amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  94-135).  As  one  who  cospon- 
sored  the  1975  Amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  who  served  on  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
which  wrote  these  amendments,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  implement  the  new  law. 

I  would  like  therefore  to  voice  my 
strong  support  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Randall  amend- 
ment and  amendments  thereto  to  provide 


an  additional  $24,035,000  over  and  above 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Appnn^ria- 
tions  Committee. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  1975  Amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act  em- 
phasized services  to  help  older  persons 
live  more  independent  lives.  These  serv- 
ices include  transportation  projects, 
services  to  allow  older  people  to  remain 
in  their  own  homes  and  out  of  Institu- 
tions, home  repairs  and  legal  and 
counseling  services.  The  Increased  fund- 
ing requested  wUl  allow  States  to  carry 
out  this  mandate  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  amendment  will  also  provide  ad- 
ditional fimds  to  carry  out  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  innovative  programs. 
You  will  recall  that  the  highly  success- 
ful nutrition  program  began  as  a  donon- 
stratlon  project. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  will  pro- 
vide increased  funds  for  training  and  re- 
search efforts  which  educate  desperately 
needed  personnel  to  provide  essential 
services  to  the  elderly  and  develop  more 
effective  ways  to  deliver  them. 

I  also  support  the  amendment  provid- 
ing an  additional  $2,500,000  for  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  multi- 
purix)se  senior  centers  program.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  these  centers  to 
provide  referral  services  for  information 
to  the  elderly  about  health,  welfare, 
housing,  and  transportation  services. 
This  program  has  been  an  unfulfilled 
hope  of  our  elderly  for  several  years. 

Accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  additional  funds  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cedee- 
BERG)  have  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  C^ialrman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  C:ierk  read  as  follows: , 

ENVraONMKJWTAL   PEOTBCTION   AGKNCT 
CONSTBUCTION    QRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  ton  liquidation 
of  obligations  incurred  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  In  section  203  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  $300,000,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  11,  strike  lines  9  through  14. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $300 
miUlon  was  included  in  the  emergency 
supplemental  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  yester- 
day. These  funds  were  added  to  that  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  meet  payments  on  obli- 
gations incurred  under  the  waste  water 
treatment  progrsmi.  The  timing  of  the 
second  supplemental  bill  would  have 
caused  a  serious  cash  flow  problem  for 
many  localities  across  tiie  Nation. 
Therefore,  the  $300,000,000  was  moved 
from  this  bill  to  the  urgent  supplement 
cleared  by  the  House  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolamd)  . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

EMPUJTMZirr   AND   TaAIMTNC   ABMiH Ul lEATIOW 
C»MPBXHXNSIVE   MAHPOWKR   A8SIBTAMCB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Comprehen- 
slve  manpower  assistance",  $409,800,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1978. 

TEMPOSART   EMPLOTICXNT   ASSIBTANCI 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  activi- 
ties authorized  by  Title  n  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended  (29  UjB.C.  841-8S1),  $800,000,000. 
to  remain  available  \mtU  October  31,  197V. 
coiucmriTT  skbvicx  xicPLoncxirr  rem. 

OLDEK  AMXUCAira 

To  carry  out  title  IX  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  as  amended.  $56,900,000. 

AMENDMENTS   OITXUD   BT    MX.  WIOOO 

Mr.  FLCXDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  sev- 
eral amendmentfi,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  vras  no  objection. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offend  by  Mr.  Fuxw:  On 
page  16,  strU^e  lines  6  through  10. 

On  page  16.  strike  lines  11  through  IS. 

On  page  16,  strike  lines  16  tbrou^  19. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  very  simple.  ITiey  de- 
lete the  appropriations  for  three  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  already  in- 
cluded in  the  urgent  supplemental  for 
the  swine  flu.  We  included  summer 
youth  employment,  community  service 
onployment  for  older  Americans  and 
public  service  jobs  in  that  urgent  supple- 
mental. That  bill,  House  J<^nt  Resolu- 
tion 890,  was  cleared  for  the  White 
House  on  Monday  when  the  House  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  want  to  include 
these  same  funds  in  two  different  bills. 
These  amendments  simply  take  these 
items  out  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  (Thairman,  later  on  at  Uie  proper 
time,  I  will  have  another  motion  to  strike 
for  exactly  the  same  reason. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Flood). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ta 

AMKNDMXHT  O: 


BT  MS.  OOBMAN 

Mr.  (X>RMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cokmait:  On 
page  16,  after  line  6  Insert  the  following: 
"Emplotmknt  AMD  TkAimira  Aokinistxatiok 

"ADVANCES  TO  TBI  UNSMFLOTMBIT  TBX7BT  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

"Funds  appropriated  under  this  heading 
in  the  Supplemental  Approprlatlcois  Act. 
1976  (PubUc  Law  94-157)  shaU  be  available 
for  repayable  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
authorized  by  title  m  xA  the  Emergency 
Compensation  and  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1976." 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  contains  the  appropriation 
language  necessary  to  provide  loans  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  fimd  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  These  loans  are  needed 
if  the  Virgin  Islands  is  to  continue  to 
pay  imemployment  Insurance  benefits. 
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H.R.  13069,  which  Uie  House  will  con- 
sider later  today,  pre  irides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  temporar '  authority  enacted 
in  Public  Law  94-45  i  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  such  Ic  ans. 

This  amendment  d  ses  not  change  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  the 
Supplemental  Appr(  priations  Act  of 
1976.  It  simply  prov  des  that  $10  mil- 
lion of  the  amount  a;  »propriated  may  be 
used  for  repayable  1  »ans  to  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  und  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
were  not  enacted.  \  he  Virgin  Islands 
would  have  to  suspe:  kd  the  payment  of 
imemployment  benel  ts  at  the  end  of 
May  because  their  imemployment  insur- 
ance funds  are  deplet  k1. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  we  have  b^en  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  "that  there  is  a  very 
serious  problem  wi;h  unemployment 
benefits  in  the  Virgli  Islands.  The  in- 
dications are  that  th;  funds  will  be  de- 
pleted by  the  end  of  M  ay. 

Under  the  law  we  passed  last  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Lab)r  is  authorized  to 
make  these  loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  p;  tying  these  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

That  authority  empires  June  30.  I 
understand  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  proce  is  of  ext^iding  the 
basic  law.  Is  that  con  ect? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Ya  ;  it  wHI  come  up 
later  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  But  We  do  need  some 
appropriation  language  here.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Chairtnan.  this  simply 
makes  available  previbusly  appropriated 
f  imds  to  make  these  :  oans  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  view  of  w  lat  we  are  talking 
about  today,  it  is  a  co  tnparativdy  minor 
matter,  alttiough  I  ai  a  sure  they  do  not 
think  so  down  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  o  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gmtleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yielf  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemin  from  California. 
It  has  been  adequately  explained,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  whe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.,CoRHAN).  ^ 

The  amendment  ms  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "^e  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a4  follows: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  jpEDERAIXT  AFFECTED 

Fiinds  appropriated  linder  this  heading  In 
the  Education  Division  knd  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  197i  (Public  Law  94-94) 
for  carrying  out  sections  3,  3,  and  4  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  as  amended, 
which  are  in  excess  of  payments  reqiilred  for 
those  sections  for  thi;  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  subsections  5(c) 
(1)  and  (2),  shall  be  araUable  only  for  pay- 
ments under  subparag -aphs  (A),  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  of  section  3f>5  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974. 


POINT  or  ORDEB 

Bdr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  p>age  19,  lines  23 
and  24,  and  page  20,  lines  1  through  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  repro- 
graming  of  tier  3  fimds  to  pay  the 
hold-harmless  clauses  constitutes  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bUl. 

This  change  in  tiie  allocation  of  fimds 
is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(c)  of  Public  Law  81-874  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  93-380,  and  violates  the 
provisions  of  division  (11) ,  subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  305  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  and  the  provisions 
of  division  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (D)  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

This  paragraph  attempts  to  reallocate 
funds  already  obligated  under  a  previous 
appropriation  (Public  Law  94-94). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think 
that  this  is  a  valid  point  of  order,  and 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  conceded.  The  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EDtnCATION    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
for  the  handicapped"  to  carry  out  part  B 
of  the  Editcation  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
$30,000,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  paragraph  of  the  bill 
just  read,  which  is  a  single  substitute 
for  the  two  paragraphs.  I  hereby  give 
notice  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  strike  the 
paragraph  beginning  on  page  20,  line  23, 
and  ending  on  page  21,  line  4. 

The  Clerk  reaid  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  On  page 
20,  strike  out  the  paragraph  beginning  on 
line  19  and  ending  on  line  22,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereol: 

EDUCATION    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Education 
for  the  handicapped"  to  carry  out  part  B 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handlcapi>ed  Act, 
$90,000,000. 

HIGHEB    EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher  edu- 
cation", $791,750,000.  of  which  $791,000,000 
shaU  be  for  basic  educational  opportiinlty 
grants  authorized  by  title  IV,  part  A,  sub- 
part 1  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30,  1977,  and 
$750,000  shall  be  for  section  966  of  the  Higher 
Eklucation  Act. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  raises  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  basic  opportunity 
grants  for  higher  education  and  it  raises 
the  amount  for  grants  to  the  States 
under  the  education  for  the  handicapped 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  to  explain  it  because  it  is  very 
simple.  Let  me  say  that  the  reason  we 
are  adding  $315  million  to  the  BOG's 
program  is  simply  this:  the  grant  fund- 
ing the  BOG'S  is  just  a  little  over  $1  bil- 
lion. The  current  participation  for  this 
year  for  students  is  about  1.26  million 


students.  Next  year,  the  ccxiimittee  Is  also 
funding  under  the  committee  bill  about 
$1.01  billion  for  BOO's.  But  because  we 
will  be  adding  seniors  to  the  eligibility 
for  the  BOG'S  program,  we  will  be  hav- 
ing over  1.5  million  students  eligible. 
That  means,  in  plain  English,  that  while 
this  year  the  average  grant  has  been 
about  $800  per  student,  the  average  grant 
imder  the  committee  bill  next  year,  if 
this  committee  bill  passes  without  this 
amendment,  will  be  about  $640. 

That  means  we  will  have  about  2.000 
to  3,000  families  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  coimtry  whose  yoimgsters 
will  be  receiving  a  reduction  in  their 
checks  for  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
for  this  year. 

I  really  do  not  think  anybody  here 
wants  to  do  that,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  higher  education  is  ris- 
ing to  the  time  of  about  7  to  9  percent. 

The  other  point  I  would  simply  make 
on  the  handicapped  is  this:  Presently, 
only  58  percent  of  all  of  the  handicapped 
children  are  being  served.  We  Just  passed 
in  January  legislation  mandating  that 
aU  States  educate  handicapped  children 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  needed  to  do  that  is  about 
$2.8  billion.  I  am  almost  embarrassed 
to  say  that,  in  light  of  that  need,  what  we 
are  adding  in  this  amendment  today  is  a 
paltry  $60  million  to  meet  a  $2.8  billion 
need. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the 
courts  are  asking  States  to  nearly  double 
the  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  I  do  not  think  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  at  least  a  slightly 
greater  degree  of  assistance  than  we  are 
providing  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  Urthe  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Obey/Roybal  amendment  which  would 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  restore 
the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  to  full  funding.  The  $315  mil- 
lion for  the  BEOG  program  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  ciurrent  award 
levels:  if  it  fails,  it  will  mean  a  30-per- 
cent drop  in  average  grants. 

The  present  figure  does  not  take  into 
account  that  for  the  first  time,  four 
classes  of  students  are  eligible  for  the 
program.  In  fact  300,000  more  students 
are  eligible  than  last  year.  Needy  stu- 
dents must  not  be  penalized  because  ofB- 
cials  have  underestimated  the  participa- 
tion rate.  Success  of  the  program  in  at- 
tracting applicants  should  be  reason  for 
increasing,  rather  than  reducing,  its 
funding. 

This  program  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  financial  aid  structure..  If  our 
commitment  to  equal  opportunity  in 
higher  education  is  to  be  meaningful,  we 
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must  fund  the  programs  fully  to  meet 
the  expanding  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  also 
adds  to  the  program  moneys  for  handi- 
capped students.  Surely  we  ought  to  be 
assisting  with  greater  grace  than  this 
Congress  has  shown,  the  handicapped 
who  are  struggling  to  overcome  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  handicaps.  Even 
with  the  additional  $60  million  provided 
under  this  amendment,  we  will  not  be 
doing  enough  for  the  8  million  handi- 
capped children  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody 
present  knows  my  ix)sition  on  amend- 
ments. So  when  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  kind  of  an  amendment,  theJiSena- 
bers  certainly  realize  that  we  tnink  we 
have  done  everjrthing  that  should  be 
done  within  reason.  This  is  one  of  those 
full  funding  amendments.  If  the  Mem- 
bers do  not  know  about  full  funding,  be- 
lieve me,  we  on  the  committee  do. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  education  pro- 
grams. There  is  the  aid  to  handicapped, 
bilingual  programs,  college  work  study — 
there  is  a  long  list  of  these  very  worthy 
programs.  We  are  for  these  things.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

Tills  is  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. There  is  one  major  problem  on  this 
matter  of  full  funding,  and  this  is  what 
it  is:  Do  the  Members  know  what  the 
full  funding  program  costs?  Over  $5  bil- 
lion. Now,  that  "ain't  hay"  even  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  the  way,  that  is  almost  double  the 
present  appropriation  for  education.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  do  not  see  how  we 
can  fully  fimd  all  of  these  programs.  It 
is  great.  It  is  simply  great,  but  we  can- 
not pay  for  it. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  this  BOG's  pro- 
gram. There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  basic  theory,  but  we  are  having  some 
trouble  with  it. 

But  we  can  make  this  work.  This  pro- 
gram has  to  work.  Theoretically,  it  is 
sound,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  work 
in  due  course. 

This  full  funding  proposal  that  has 
been  made  today  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee. We  provide  the  same  dollar  figure 
for  this  program,  this  very  complicated 
program,  that  we  did  last  year,  and  that 
is  $1  billion.  We  are  for  this  program. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  On  these  basic 
grants,  the  Members  will  recall  2  years 
ago  it  started  out  with  an  appropriation 
of  $122  million.  Today  we  are  going  to 
appropriate  $1  billion.  What  about  that? 
Can  anyone  say  we  are  not  for  this 
program? 

These  have  been  very  gradual  and 
steady  increases,  year  after  year,  after 
year,  and  we  are  the  ones  who  did  it 
with  the  help  of  the  Members.  But  the 
Congress  has  been  very  deliberate  In 
funding  this  program.  You  wanted  to 
nurse  it  along,  gradually. 

This  program,  in  case  you  are  not  sure 
about  this,  operates  in  a  different  way 
than  other  student  programs  such  as  the 
work -study  and  the  direct  loan  pro- 
grams. As  far  as  the  work-study  and  the 
direct  loan  programs  are  concerned,  they 
are  administered  directly  by  the  colleges 
and  by  the  universities. 


The  basic  grants  are  made  directly  to 
the  studoit  under  very  complicated  rules, 
insofar  as  eligibility  is  concerned  and 
insofar  as  grant  awards  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
FLOOD)  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Flood 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
time  and  again  seen  this  in  the  budget. 
The  budget  has  consistently  come  up 
here  with  a  request  for  full  funding  of 
the  BOG's  program.  There  was  a  gim- 
mick, though,  and  the  catch  is  that  If 
we  do,  out  go  the  other  programs,  the 
work-study,  the  direct  loans,  and  the 
supplemental  opportunity  grants.  This 
Congress  has  consistently  refused  year 
after  year  to  do  that. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members,  there 
are  other  student-aid  programs,  plenty 
of  them,  and  they  are  available.  They  are 
available  for  direct  loans  and  for  grants. 

In  total  we  are  talking  about  over  $3 
for  the  coming  academic  year.  It  would 
be  over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  mark 
up  the  1977  bill  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
This  c(»nmittee  will  consider  full  fund- 
ing, at  that  time,  for  basic  grants. 

There  are  many  problems  with  re- 
spect to  this  basic  grant  program.  We 
want  to  get  this  straightened  out  and 
to  do  this  properly.  If  we  fully  fund  it 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  will  give  these 
people  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
and  the  students  themselves  plenty  of 
opportunities. 

The  Members  should  be  sure  to  read 
the  committee  report  on  this  basic  op- 
portimity  subject.  It  is  not  complicated. 
But  improvements  are  certainly  needed. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  on  education  for 
the  handicapped,  this  committee  on  Its 
own  initiative  recomm^ided  $30  million 
for  State  grants  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. We  did  that  volimtarily.  Add  tliat 
$30  million  to  the  $110  million  that  we 
have  already  appropriated,  and  we  get 
$140  million  that  will  be  available.  The 
committee,  is  providing  a  40-percent  in- 
crease. There  will  be  a  40-percent  in- 
crease next  year.  We  know  about  these 
demands  placed  upon  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasis,  that  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  we  are  going  to  make  up  the  1977 
regular  appropriation  bill  dealing  with 
these  subjects  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider again  the  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  commit- 
tee has  made  a  most  responsive  and  con- 
structive approach  to  this  problem  in 
this  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  get  in  the 
middle  of  this  debate.  I  particularly  did 
not  want  to  interrupt  our  most  articulate 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  trying  to  fi«ure  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  problems  there  are  in  the 


basic  opp>ortunity  grant  programs  to 
whldi  he  keeps  referring. 

Would  he  be  willing,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  ,  to  tell  me  what  would  happen 
If  we  did  not  pass  the  Obey  amendment? 
Would  there  not  be  even  greater  prob- 
lems than  those  that  we  keep  hearing 
about? 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  my  very  able  and 
popular  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  ,  enlighten  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  CJhairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  jrield.  at  the  risk  of  letting 
it  get  pretty  deep  in  here,  let  me  just 
make  this  point:  The  GAO  has  indicated 
that  there  are  problems  with  the  BEOGs 
program.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

We  have  consulted  the  GAO  people, 
and  they  told  us.  in  fact,  a  sudden  cut  in 
funding  would  imdermine  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

In  fact  they  would  be  a  little  unhappy 
if  the  report  which  they  plan  on  bringing 
out  in  just  a  couple  of  weeks  is  used  in 
any  way  to  suggest  that  we  should  not 
fully  fund  the  program  because  the  fact 
is  that  without  this  amendment,  the 
problem  we  win  have  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Students  will  be  getting  less  from 
the  Government  than  they  got  last  year 
on  their  BEOG  checks  while  the  cost  of 
education  has  gone  up  between  7  and  9 
percent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
two  choices  here,  and  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  this  is 
not  a  correct  stat«nent,  that  the  students 
will  be  watered  down  and  receive  less 
than  they  received  last  year  or  certain 
students  who  are  ^gible  will  get 
nothing?  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

By  the  way,  the  GAO  report  has  not 
been  released.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  them,  but  the  report  has  not  been 
released. 

I  referred  in  my  direct  remarks  to  the 
committee  r^wrt,  and  specifically  to 
page  52,  to  the  thrings  that  the  GAO  is 
pointing  out  that  might  need  to  be  done 
on  these  manifold  problems  such  as: 

Set  an  earlier  deadline  for  receipt  of 
applications. 

That  is  one  thing. 

Simplify  processing  of  appllcatitms, 
calculating  student  awards  and  report- 
ing procedTU-es.  They  could  do  these 
things. 

Revise  the  present  cash  disbursement 
system,  which  is  all  messed  up. 

Reduce  the  backlog  of  financial  re- 
ports submitted  by  institutions. 

Then,  develop  procedures  for  dealing 
with  problem  institutions. 

Reduce  the  backlog  of  unresolved  pro- 
gram audits.  And  they  are  doing  it,  and 
they  are  about  halfway  throuc^  it. 

These  things  are  what  we  want  and  we 
want  them  done  In  order  to  do  what  you 
want.    

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  prob- 
lem I  have  with  what  the  gentleman  has 
been  saying  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Appn^nlaticMis'  decision  on  the  level. 
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opportunity  grant 
f  we  sustain  your 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  bu 


not  the  ones  who  reaU  ^  need  it. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me 
mlttee  report,  it  does 
eliminate  reductions  fi-om  poor  students, 
it  says  that  this  fuqd  necessarily  will 


refer  to  the  com- 
:  lot  say  that  it  will 


Basic  granb 

Supplemental  grants . 

College  work  study 

Direct  loans,  Federal  capital  contriljution  and  revolving  fund  expenditures.. 
State  student  incentive  grants.. 


Total. 


Guaranteed  student  loans 

Mlar  volume  of  new  loans  guaranlsed. 


1  Excludes  {11,500,000  admlnistr  iti 
>  Reflects  expectation  that  appro  ti 
1976-77.  ^ 


not  the  poor  ones. 


tend  to  minimize  those  reductions.  It 
does  not  say  they  will  eliminate  them. 

I  agree  with  all  of  the  objections  to  the 
management  of  the  program  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  but  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  adding  to  this  manage- 
ment problem  if  we  do  not  give  them  suf- 
ficient money.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  have  their  money 
ready  for  the  next  academic  year. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say  that 
with  reference  to  the  Federal  student  aid 
programs,  there  Is  $271  million  more  this 
coming  school  year  for  student  assistance 
than  during  the  current  year.  I  am  In- 
serting a  table  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  which  shows  this  breakdown, 
based  on  figures  provided  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education: 


Academic  year  1975-76 


Academic  year  1976-77 


Program  level 
(thousands) 


Students 
served 


Average 
award 


Program  level 
(thousands) 


Students 
served 


Average 
award 


1  $1.  GOO.  000 

240,300 

> 380, 000 

506,667 


1, 268, 000 
447,000 
973,000 
799,000 


J800 

522 
525 
CM 


$1,000,000 
240,093 
430.000 
575,  599 


1, 521,  OOO 
445,000 
895,000 
834,000 


82S 

m 


20,000 

80,000 

sn 

44,000 

176,000 

sae 

2,146,967  .... 

2.289.692  ._. 

Federal  subsidy 

costs 

(thousands) 

New  loan 
volume 

Average  amount 
of  loan 

Federal  subsidy 

costs 

(thousands) 

New  loan 
volume 

Average  amount 
of  loan 

$410,463 
(1,147,000). 


$891,000 


$1,287 


$480,649 
(1,276,000). 


$891,000 


$1,432 


ve  set-aside. 

mately  $40,000,000  will  be  carried  forward  to  academic  year 


Summary:  $3,293,%7,000  in  federally  generated  student  assistance  was  made  available  during 
the  current  school  ^ear,  and  $3,565,692,000  will  be  made  available  during  the  coming  year  (it  the 
committee  version  is  adopted),  an  increase  ot  $27 1 ,725,000. 


opportimity 
and     handl- 


10  one  among  us 
economic  and  so- 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  lilialrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Qhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yiel4  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  ai  lendment  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  ai  Iditional  funds  for 
the  basic  educatio  aal 
grant — ^BEOO — progra  m 
capped  education  aid. 

I  would  hope  that 
seriously  questions  the!  ( 
cial  value  of  higher  edu  cation,  or  whether 
the  national  commitment  to  aid  dis- 
advantaged college  students  Is  still  in- 
tact. In  a  period  of  hii  ;h  inflation,  when 
tuition  and  other  col  .ege-related  costs 
are  increasing  at  an  iilarming  rate,  we 
cannot  aiSTord  to  reduce  that  com- 
mitment or  resolve.  To  do  so 
would  mirror  the  old  adage  against 
being  "penn3rwise  an^  pound  foolish." 
Indeed,  much  of  our  he 
void  of  crippling  inflat 
unemployment,  rests 
shoulders  of  college  trained  young  men 
and  women.  To  deny  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  talents  and  int^lect  to  this  great 
effort,  would  indeed  b  i  a  national  trag- 
edy. 

While  conceding  that  its  proposed  level 
of  funding  wiU  mean  |a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  average  student  aid 
grant,  ttie  -Appropriations  Ccmunittee 
takes  humble  refuge  iti  the  college  work 
study  program.  It  falls jto  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  cut  that  vital 
supplemental  prograni  by  some  $30  mil- 
lion. So  here  the  comn^ttee  is  suggesting 
that  we  "rob  Peter  to  day  Paul,"  when  we 
have  robbed  Peter  already.  If  we  use  that 
approa(di,  my  distinguished  colleagues,  it 
clearly  follows  that  bpth  programs  wUl 
soon  collapse,  to  the  intimate  detriment 
of  all. 


?e  for  a  future  de- 

m,  recession,  and 

I  squarely   on   the 


The  Appropriations  Committee  report 
further  justifies  withholding  badly  need- 
ed funds  for  the  BEOG  program  on  the 
premise  that  the  prpgram  is  "out  of  con- 
trol," and  thus  needs  to  be  administra- 
tively and  legislatively  strengthened. 
While  that  effort  will  have  my  whole- 
hearted support,  I  certainly  hope  you 
will  agree  we  should  not  penalize  disad- 
vantaged students  and  their  families  by, 
in  effect,  cutting  the  program  back  in  the 
meantime. 

While  proceeding  on  a  different  prem- 
ise, the  committee  would  also  deny 
badly  needed  additional  funds  to  aid  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
To  date,  the  States  have  done  a  grossly 
inadequate  job  of  providing  funds  for 
this  essential  purpose,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  done  any  better: 
Indeed,  it  has  done  less.  Of  the  total 
amoimt  being  spent  on  education  of  the 
handicapped,  the  Federal  Government  is 
currently  paying  only  4  percent.  If  the 
court  orders  and  the  mandate  of  the 
new  legislation  are  to  be  met,  $2.8  billion 
in  additional  spending  will  be  required. 
Pull  fimding  of  the  $200  million  author- 
ization for  the  handicapped  would  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  con- 
tributing a  modest  7  percent  toward  that 
goal.  We  do  not  feel  we  can  do  less. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
November  directs  the  States  to  prepare 
plans  for  providing  appropriate  educa- 
tion for  all  handicapped  children.  Cur- 
rently such  education  is  available  for 
only  58  percent  of  the  Nation's  handi- 
capped children.  Courts  in  State  after 
State  have  ruled  that  an  appropriate 
education  is  a  basic  right  which  cannot 
be  denied  handicapped  children,  and  that 
existing  State  programs  are  a  long  way 
from  meeting  legal  requirements. 

Let  us  not  retreat  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  supplemental  funds 


that  are  urgently  needed  by  these  vitally 
important  education  programs. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and  I  have  of- 
fered is  designed  to  respond  immediately 
and  responsibly  to  two  areas  of  student 
need.  One  is  the  basic  education  opportu- 
nity grants  program  and  the  other  is  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten), and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Early),  and  this  accord 
came  after  we  were  assured  that  it  met 
the  guidelines  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  say  that  we  are  strictly  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
are  adding,  if  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, $350  million. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  added  $279 
million  more.  This  Is  true,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  grant  per  stu- 
dent has  been  decreased  from  $800  per 
year  to  $660  per  year,  which  means  that 
students  will  be  getting  less,  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  students  would 
even  be  eUminated.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  tuition  fees  have  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  8  percent,  but  it 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  29  percent  in 
public  2 -year  institutions  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest. 

So  we  have,  then,  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  education,  but,  under  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  a  decrease  is 
recommended  to  $660  a  year  instead  of 
the  present  level  of  $800.  However,  with 
the  committee's  amendment,  it  would  be 
increased  to  $864  annually,  which  covers, 
then,  the  8-percent  increase  and  other 
incidentals. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  are  really 
interested  in  basic  education  grants  for 
students,  we  should  at  least  maintain  the 
level  of  funding  that  we  had  last  year. 
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plus  add  to  that  the  cost  of  inflation,  so 
that  tile  student  can  know  now  and  not 
wait  imtiLsuch  time  as  we  pass  the  reg- 
ular appropriation,  just  exactly  what  it 
is  that  he  will  be  able  to  depend  on  in 
the  next  school  year. 

A  great  deal  of  argument  has  been 
made  that  we  are  going  to  pass  an  appro- 
priation bill  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Even  though  it  may  be  in  just  a  few  more 
weeks,  it  is  going  to  take  months  before 
it  becomes  effective.  These  students  can- 
not possibly  depend  on  that,  and  these 
students  will  have  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation on  that  minimum  amount  of  $660 
annually. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about 
the  fact  that  the  program  does  have 
some  problems,  but  they  are  problems  of 
administration.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
program  is  out  of  control,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is.  I  will  stipulate  to  the 
fact  that  problems  do  exist,  but  why 
should  students  be  penalized  simply  be- 
cause the  administration  of  the  BEOG 
program  is  not  up  to  par? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Congress 
should  take  a  look  at  the  situation  tlie 
way  it  actually  exists.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
students  who  will  be  receiving  less  under 
the  committee's  recommendation  than 
they  would  receive  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  We  must  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  students  will  not  be  included 
at  all.  This  Is  a  program  that  educates 
the  poor.  This  Is  a  program  that  makes  it 
possible  for  people  who  come  from  the 
various  commimlties  throughout  the 
United  States  to  go  to  a  2 -year  college, 
as  an  example,  and  then  transfer  to  the 
university. 

Our  amendment  also  seeks  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  growing  problems 
facing  States  and  local  school  districts 
concerning  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. Our  amendment  adds  $60  mil- 
lion to  the  committee's  request  for  a  total 
supplemental  of  $90  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  would  provide  an  oper- 
ating level  of  $200  million  for  the  1976-77 
school  year. 

This  increase  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  a  considerably  ex- 
panded program  enacted  in  November 
1975  imder  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  Our  request  re- 
sponds to  a  continually  growing  number 
of  court  decisions  requiring  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  equal  educational  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  most  recent  decisions,  Hair- 
son  against  Drosick,  reached  in  January 
1976,  foimd  that  the  exclusion  of  a  hand- 
icapped child  by  a  West  Virginia  school 
system  violated  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals  in  any 
program  receiving  Federal  funds. 

Federal  educational  data  indicate  that 
nearly  half  of  our  8  million  handicapped 
children  are  still  being  denied  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  this  country.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Congress 
moved  quickly  and  responsibly  with  the 
passage  of  the  new  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  Further,  it  set  a  pri- 
ority on  the  use  of  funds  first  for  those 
children  yet  unserved,  and  for  those  in- 


adequately served  who  are  severely  hand- 
icapped. 

Our  amendment  would  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  that  act  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  and  I  therefore  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise  in  order  to  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friends  from  Wisconsin 
and  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL.  Hie  amendment  would  increase  by 
$375  million  the  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priation for  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  and  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants. 

Rarely,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  support  an  amendment 
which  has  as  much  importance  to  pe<H)le 
in  need  as  this  amendment  provides. 
Both  the  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  program  and  basic  educational 
opportimity  grant  program  serve  individ- 
uals whose  concerns  have  been  over- 
looked by  local  and  State  governments 
and  the  private  sector. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  these  individuals 
are  served  fully,  and  appropriately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  specifically  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Last  November,  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  signed  into  law,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
The  new  law  requires  the  States  to  pro- 
vide "free  appropriate  public  education" 
for  all  handicapped  children.  In  addition, 
the  new  statute  extends  and  increases 
the  Federal  involvement  in  this  effort. 

This  type  initiative  taken  on  by  Con- 
gress represents  a  landmaiic  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  educating  America's 
more  than  8  million  physically,  mentally, 
and  emotionally  handicapped  children. 

During  the  time  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  was  being  for- 
mulated and  designed,  an  analysis  of  the 
status  of  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren revealed  the  following  alarming  sta- 
tistics: 

First,  60  percent  of  the  8  million 
handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States  are  receiving  inadequate  educa- 
tional assistance. 

Second,  1  million  of  the  handicapped 
children  in  the  United  States  are  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  the  public  school 
system  and  will  receive  no  education. 

Third,  there  are  many  handicapped 
children  throughout  the  United  States 
participating  in  regular  school  programs 
whose  handicaps  are  tmdetected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Obey-Roybal 
amendment  by  adding  $60  million  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommenda- 
tion would  have  the  effect  of  fully  fund- 
ing this  new  statute  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and,  thus,  express  congressional  support 
of  a  benchmark  decision  we  have  already 
endorsed. 

To  do  less  would  be  a  sure  sign  that  the 
commitment  made  by  this  body  less  than 
5  months  ago  was  merely  a  sjmibollc 
gesture. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Chamber  to  rally  be- 
hind this  amendment  and  vote  for  more 
support  for  the  needy  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  sake  of  those  special  children  in 
need,  the  handicapped,  I  rise  to  support 
this  amendment  which  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  them. 
This  amendment  would  add  the  $60  mil- 
lion necessary  to  fund  fully  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
of  1975.  All  States  stand  In  need  of  this 
fimding;  without  it  many  of  them  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  provide  the  services  mandated  by 
law. 

Surely,  all  of  us  are  deeply  committed 
to  providing  an  appropriate  education 
for  the  handicapped.  Is  there  one  Mem- 
ber here  who  does  not  profess  such 
ccsnmltment?  Well,  then,  let's  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is. 

These  youngsters  require  more  help 
than  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  their  educations  in  regular 
classes.  For  instance,  each  pupil  in  spe- 
cial education  needs  an  Individual  edu- 
cational plan.  Five  year  educational 
master  plans  need  to  be  written  and  up- 
dated yearly.  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate services  to  handicapped  children, 
wherever  they  are  located,  school  sys- 
tems need  to  maintain  an  inventory  of 
them  and  their  needs.  These  things  can- 
not be  done  without  additional  money. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  establishes  long-needed 
programmatic  and  fiscal  guidelines  to 
help  fulfill  the  right  of  each  handicapped 
child  to  an  appropriate  education.  But 
it  means  very  little  unless  we  provide 
the  money.  State  and  local  fimding 
sources  are  diminishing.  Without  our 
support,  existing  programs  for  the  hand- 
icapped will  be  in  jeopardy,  and  most 
certainly  the  mandates  set  forth  in  the 
bill  would  not  be  met.  Programs  for  chil- 
dren who  are  currenOy  unserved  and 
programs  for  those  who  need  a  greater 
level  of  service  due  to  their  severe  and 
profound  handicaps,  will  not  be  initiated. 

This  amendment  will  add  $60  million 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation  in  or- 
der to  provide  full  funding  for  the  bill's 
first  year  of  operation.  The  handicapped 
children  of  America  need  your  support, 
and  they  need  it  today.  For  some  of  them, 
tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gaiUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  two  points.  First  of  all,  the 
amendment  Is  not  only  being  offered  by 
myself  and  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoYBAL) ,  but  is  also  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTB),  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes),  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Early). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  is  in  response  to  the 
gentiemsm  from  Illinois.  Ilie  gentleman 
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suggested  that  we  haid.  in  fact,  $270  mil- 
lion more  available  ^lis  year  for  student 
aid  than  last  year.  That  is  not  true,  be- 
cause we  had  a  good  nimiber  of  dollars 
that  were  available  last  year  because  of 
the  various  reprogr  amings  and  carry- 
over money  that  sin  ply  is  not  available 
this  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Bf  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  i  ;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  ]  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California , 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  n  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I ")  isk  the  membership 
to  give  their  support  to  the  Obey-RoybaJ 
amendment  to  HJR,  13172,  the  second 
supplemental  appro  iriations  bill.  Title 
VI  of  the  bill  contai  is  an  appropriation 
for  the  basic  edu:;ation  opportimity 
grant  program.  Ho'?ever,  the  level  of 
funding  in  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
sult in  serious  cutbac  ks  in  student  grants 
at  a  time  when  tuitii  m  costs  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

The  basic  educatioi  i  opportunity  grants 
program  is  approxii  lately  $611  million 
short  of  what  is  nee4ed  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram at  last  year's  leVel.  This  is  primarily 
because  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
were  that  56  percent  of  the  eligible  ap- 
pUcants  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram when,  in  fact,  at  least  74  percent 
have  applied.  The  result  is  that  the  $715 
million  appropriateq  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  prograii  at  its  current  level. 

The  committee  biU  appropriates  $296 
million,  but  that  fiture  is  simply  not 
enough.  If  additional  funds  are  not 
added,  the  size  of 
grant  ^dll  be  reduct 
Because  these  grani 

students,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
cause  an  even  greate}  strain  on  other  re- 
sources and  progra] 
this  group  of  studei 

The  appropriation  I  Increase  contained 
in  the  Obey-Roybal  p,mendment  to  this 
bill  would  make  sure  that  average  grants 
for  the  next  academic  year  remain  at  the 
level  as  this  year 
urgently  needed  helj 
serving  their  handlci 
thermore,  the  incres 
amendment  is  withi 
second  fiscal  year  19' 
I  urge  the  membership's  support  for  the 
Obey-Roybal  amendinent. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jerse3|. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $90 
million,  are  we  dealing  in  increases  or 


le  average  student 
from  $800  to  $600. 
go  to  the  neediest 


designed  to  help 


lile  also  providing 

to  the  States  in 

aped  students.  Pur- 

^e  contained  in  this 

the  limit  set  in  the 

budget  resolution. 


are  we  dealing  with 
1977  budget  will  not 


the  fear  that  the 
be  passed  by  Octo- 


ber 1?  If  we  were  to  pass  our  regular 


appropriation,    the 


money  would  be  appropriated;   is  that 
true? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  t  am  not  sure  that  I 


apreciate  the  point 
from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Let 


same    amount    of 


of  the  gentleman 
us  take  the  BEOG 


program.  If  we  pass  t  le  HEW  appropria- 
tion, does  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
would  end  up  paying  the  total  number 
of  dollars  and  all  we  jare  talking  about  is 
to  let  the  schools  gc   to  the  end  of  the 


school  year,  until  they  come  back  in  Sep- 
tember? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Well,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
point  has  been  made.  If  we  make  it 
available,  we  might  as  well  let  it  be  avail- 
able now  and  let  the  States  and  the 
schools  be  able  to  plan. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment wiU  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  respond  to 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  by  simply  saying,  oh,  it 
makes  aU  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  are  talking 
about  a  supplemental.  If  we  add  some- 
thing to  a  supplemental,  it  is  for  this 
current  fiscal  year  and  we  automatically 
build  into  the  next  fiscal  year  that  much 
more.  If  we  take  just  the  student  aid 
BEOG  program  alone,  it  will  mean  a 
$900  million  increase  more  or  less  for 
follow-on  fiscal  years. 

Now,  let  me  address  myself  to  the 
amendments.  First,  on  the  issue  of  the 
handicapped,  the  $30  million  we  have  in 
this  bill  now,  coupled  with  the  $110  mil- 
lion already  appropriated,  will  result  in 
a  40-percent  increase  this  next  academic 
year  over  the  current  level  that  is  now 
in  the  bill. 

Now,  if  we  go  ahead  and  add  another 
$60  million,  we  are  doubling  the  program, 
rather  than  just  a  40-percent  increase; 
but  moreover,  we  are  already  spending  at 
the  Federal  level  $250  million  in  various 
Federal  programs  for  education  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, remember  this,  are  spending 
$4  billion  for  educating  the  handicapped. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  add  $60  million 
more  so  that  we  can  all  go  back  home  and 
say,  "Look  how  much  more  aid  for  the 
handicapped  I  was  for?"  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  would  like  to  do  that.  And  what 
figure  would  you  like  to  pick — $60,  $90, 
$100  million  or  half  a  billion.  There  Is 
a  limit  you  know. 

Let  me  turn  to  BEOG's,  where  the 
problem  is.  To  answer  the  questions 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  would  say  he  shoxild  keep  In  mind 
that  what  we  have  in  the  bill  is  $271  mil- 
lion over  what  we  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  higher  education 
programs.  Now,  the  various  Federal  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  other  than 
BEOG  will  generate  $2,565,692,000  in  stu- 
dent aid  for  the  coming  year.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $271  million  over  the  ciirrent 
year. 

When  we  approved  the  education  ap- 
propriation bill  last  year,  we  set  a  basic 
ceiling  on  overall  student  assistance  ap- 
propriations of  $2.3  billion.  Under  this 
bill,  we  are  exceeding  that  ceiling  by  $476 
million. 

Members  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  students  living  at  home  receive  part 
of  their  basic  grant  as  a  cash  handout 
to  cover  so-called  living  expenses.  I  made 
the  point  earlier  that  39  to  40  percent 
of  the  BEOG  money  Is  going  to  students 


attending  junior  coUeges.  in  the  main, 
who  hve  at  home,  and  this  is  now  nm- 
ning  about  several  hundred  mlllifms  of 
dollars. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  fnxn  California 
(Mr.  Delluiis)  were  here,  because  I 
think  he  would  be  interested  in  this— 
if  we  do  not  go  to  full  funding,  the  re- 
duction in  grant  size  is  minimized  for 
the  poor  students  due  to  the  entitlement 
formula,  which  is  slanted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  poor  families.  Its  true,  there  wUl 
be  a  reduction  in  the  average  grant  of 
$990  for  those  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $6,450,  to  $852.  But, 
if  we  go  to  the  higher  income  brackets, 
those  kids  who  collect  $433  will  end  up 
with  $249. 

So,  frankly,  the  more  needy  students 
still  fare  much  better  relatively  under 
this  proposition.  Moreover,  it  is  among 
these  students  that  we  find  the  other 
student  aid  programs  supplementing  the 
basic  grant. 

In  the  current  academic  year  we 
have  appropriated  $240  million  for  sup- 
plemental grants,  $420  million  for  col- 
lege work  study,  $321  million  for  direct 
loans.  Actually  with  the  revolving  fimd 
moneys  added,  the  direct  loans  will  total 
$506  million  this  year  and  grow  to  $575 
million  this  next  year. 

Furthermore  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations we  will  have  a  carryover  from 
this  year  to  next  of  $50  million  of  un- 
used college  work  study  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Michil 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  summary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man there  is  an  increase  in  the  addi- 
tional programs  other  ^han  the  basic 
opportimity  grant  programs  that  con- 
vinced your  committee  of  the  justifica- 
tion for  holding  that  BEOG  program  at 
its  current  level. 

As  I  said,  in  our  bill  without  this 
amendment  students  will  get  $271  mil- 
lion more  this  year  than  last  when  you 
take  all  the  student  assist  programs  into 
accoimt. 

If  you  adopt  this  amendment,  you  pile 
on  another  $315  milUon  above  last  year 
or  a  total  of  $586  million. 

There  just  are  not  that  many  more 
students  going  to  school  this  next  year 
to  justify  that  kind  of  increase. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic,  and  frank- 
ly agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  fight 
still  goes  on  as  to  what  the  role  of  BEOG 
is  versus  all  the  other  programs.  My 
judgment  is  that  we  ought  to  have  BEOG 
as  a  foundation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And 
then  we  can  worry  about  all  of  the  an- 
cillary related  programs  that  we  build  on 
top  of  BEOG. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  we're  now  getting  close 
to  not  only  fully  funding  BEOG,  but  con- 
tinuing all  the  other  programs  as  well? 

I  have  to  say  that  all  of  them  combined 
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just  Is  an  UDConscionaUe  increase  In  1 
year,  when  we  are  so  restricted  and  re- 
strained for  money  In  at  least  some  of 
these  other  programs. 

Mr.  STEJIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  my 
colleague  will  yield  further,  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  recom- 
mending to  us  is  in  fact  a  cut.  For  the 
poorer  student,  if  we  go  from  $900  to 
$852,  that  is  a  substantial  out. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  only  for  the  BEOG 
program  and  there  are  the  other  three 
programs  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  But  we 
are  weakening  the  foundation.  What 
worries  me  is  that  we  seem  to  be  cutting 
away  at  what  we  thought  was  the  pri- 
mary program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  original  ixKition  was 
in  strong  support  of  BEOG.  I  had  to 
compromise  with  my  colleagues  who  pre- 
ferred the  other  programs.  Now  every- 
one, but  this  Member,  are  apparently  go- 
ing to  get  all  they  want  for  their  pet  pro- 
gram and  the  total  is  just  too  much  for 
this  Member  to  stomach. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  some 
people  who  have  listened  to  this  debate 
may  have  had  the  tendency  to  feel  that 
we  have  this  $375  million  in  hand  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  spend  this  $375  mil- 
lion for  the  purposes  provided  for  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  am  not  as  qualified  to  speak  about 
the  details  of  the  pending  amendment 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  I  am 
qualified  to  speak  about  the  inevitability 
of  fiscal  collapse  in  this  country  if  we  do 
not  mend  our  ways. 

When  the  Members  go  home,  they  will 
probably  be  saying  to  their  constituency 
that  if  we  keep  spending  money,  if  we 
keep  expanding  old  programs  and  initi- 
ating new  programs  without  having  the 
money  to  pay  the  bUl  in  the  next  10 
years,  as  we  have  In  the  last  10  years, 
fiscal  collapse  is  inevitable.  And  fiscal 
collapse  would  be  very  hurtful  indeed  to 
the  handicapped  and  to  the  student  pro- 
grams and  for  pe<^le  generally. 

When  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
debt  is  going  up  $90  billion  this  year— 
although  one  would  not  glean  from  this 
debate  that  It  is  going  up  at  all — and 
the  deficit  will  be  in  the  area  of  $75  bil- 
lion, one  would  think  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  choice  here  as  to  what  to  do  with  the 
money  we  have  in  hand. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  Is  a  des- 
perately serious  fiscal  situation.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  as  of  now.  In  this 
fiscal  year  which  ends  on  June  30,  from 
now  through  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year 
we  will  be  borrowing  every  dime  we  spend 
because  we  have  already  spent  the  esti- 
mated revenues  available  up  to  now.  It 
is  a  question  of :  Do  we  want  to  be  fiscally 
responsible?  That  is  the  Issue  that  Is 
confronting  us. 

We  have  not  shortchanged  health, 
education,  labor  and  welfare  with  this 
bill  as  it  is  written  and  In  other  bills 
which  have  been  passed  this  fiscal  year. 
The  total  for  labor,  health,  education 
and  welfare  for  this  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  about  $55  billion.  One  would  think 


we  have  looked  at  this  Issue  today  as 
though  we  have  not  done  anything  at  all 
to  try  to  be  helpful  In  these  areas  of  our 
society. 

This  amendment  is  a  budget-buster. 
Do  we  want  to  go  home  and  say,  "Well, 
just  before  we  left  Washington,  we  de- 
livered another  budget-buster,"  to  show 
how  responsible  the  Congress  Is  in  prac- 
ticing restraint?  Do  we  want  to  do  that? 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  do  that.  This  Is  a  budget- 
buster  to  the  tune  of  $375  million.  If  we 
vote  for  the  $375  million  budget-buster, 
how  can  we  go  home  and  say,  "Well,  you 
know,  folks,  I  think  except  In  times  of 
war  or  deep  recession  we  ought  to  pay 
our  own  way"?  I  have  heard  Manbers 
say  that.  I  have  said  It  many  times  my- 
self. It  is  a  valid  statement  that  deserves 
attention  In  the  consideration  of  tha 
pending  amendment. 

If  a  man  buys  a  house  on  credit,  he 
knows  he  must  pay  for  it  or  the  mort- 
gageholders  will  take  the  house  away 
from  him;  if  he  buys  an  automobile  on 
credit,  he  knows  that  If  he  does  not  even- 
tually pay  for  It,  the  header  of  the  loan 
will  take  the  automobile  away  from  him. 
There  is  some  restraint  inherent  In  doing 
business  In  this  fashion. 

But  in  our  Government,  legislative  and 
executive,  we  go  on  from  year  to  year 
spending  money  that  we  do  not  have.  In- 
creasing the  debt,  causing  more  Infiation, 
and  then  we  go  home  and  say.  "Well,  we 
believe  in  the  elimination  of  certain  pro- 
grams, and  we  are  dead  set  on  the  idea 
that  we  must  preserve  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  this  coimtry  because  It  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  survival  of  this  Nation." 

So  I  would  hojpe  and  trust,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  this  budget-busting  amendment,  we 
win  say  that  the  amount  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  is  reasonably  sidequate  In 
the  light  of  present  circinnstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gaitle- 
man  suggests  that  this  Is  a  budget- 
buster.  However,  I  astmie  he  Is  not  sug- 
gesting we  are  out  of  line  with  the 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  cleared  for 
action,  because  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  says  we  are  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  are  busting  the  limits 
set  forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  <m 
the  budget.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
for  the  programs  involved  In  these 
amendments,  we  are  busting  the  budget 
In  the  svun  of  $375  million. 

So  somehow  or  otiier,  if  we  continue 
going  downhill  on  this  toboggan  In  fiscal 
matters.  It  Is  golngi  to  catch  up  with  us. 
In  fact.  It  Is  catching  up  with  us  very 
rapidly.  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  beai, 
spending  so  much  more  than  we  have  on 
hand,  and  If  we  are  imwllllng  or  unable 
to  raise  the  revenue,  the  result  Is  In- 
evitable. 

So  with  that  In  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 


regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  benefits 
would  fiow  from  the  amendment,  I  must 
oppose  it.  Ify  people  would  like  to  have 
m(»<e  basic  educational  opportunl^ 
grants.  I  know  that  because  they  have 
told  me  so.  lliey  would  also  like  to  have 
their  Congressman  stand  up  and  try  to 
preserve  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  Interested  In  the  handi- 
capped; we  are  idl  interested  In  the 
handicapped.  We  know  something  about 
mercy;  we  know  something  about  the 
poor  people  who  need  help.  We  have  pro- 
vided blUlons  for  those  purposes  in  vari- 
ous legislative  enactments. 

So  I  would  conclude  by  saying  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  this 
amendment,  I  hope  we  will  remember 
just  what  the  fiscal  situation  Is,  and  that 
is  that  the  debt  Is  already  estimated  to 
go  up  $90  billion  this  year,  and  adoption 
of  this  amendment  will  make  that  figure 
go  up  another  $375  million  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nmnber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  this  question: 

I  am  persuaded  by  the  importance  of 
the  BEOG  program  and  certainly  of  the 
need  for  help  to  handicapped  children. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
this:  When  the  time  comes  to  vote  for 
those  other  programs,  wUl  they  be  wflling 
to  cut  them  so  that  we  can  afford  this 
amount  in  the  BEOG? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  3rleld? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  not  providing  a  dime  more 
for  student  aid  this  year  than  we  pro- 
vided last  year.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  necessity  for  any  cut,  period. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  No.  What  I  mean  Is 
thlso^  we  vote  for  this  amendment  now, 
will  me  gentleman  support  cuts,  perhaps 
not  to  the  full  extent  but  to  a  major  ex- 
tent, in  future  progrsmos,  in  light  of  the 
problems  we  are  faced  with? 

Mr.  OBEY.  To  which  programs  is  the 
gentlewoman  referring? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  The  other  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely  not.  for  the  rea- 
sons I  just  enimciated.  There  are  more 
kids  going  to  school  this  year  than  last 
year.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  them  less 
money.        

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  mean  less  money,  but  if  we  could 
keep  the  amount  at  the  same  level  or  a 
little  more,  would  it  not  be  important  to 
show  some  fiscal  responsibility,  and  is  it 
not  important  to  have  this  basic  oppor- 
timity grant  stand  as  a  solid  base  for 
these  other  programs? 

Mr.  OBEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
BOG  is  my  least  favorite  student  aid  pro- 
gram. But  I  am  trying  to  be  responsible. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  this:  What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  So  we  are  now  in  the 
position  of  being  asked  to  vote  $375  mil- 
lion for  a  program  of  which  the  gentle- 
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man  does  not  approve  and  whose  defi- 
ciencies he  will  not  e; plain? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  geqtlewoman  can  put 
any  characterization  j  she  wishes  on  it. 
The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  only  program 
we  have  that  gives  stucents  a  guaranteed 
amount  by  formula  each  year.  The  Con- 
gress has  enunciated  its  position  In  favor 
of  the  program. 

While  it  Is  my  lesst  favorite  device 
among  the  four  aval  able,  I  am  trying 
to  be  responsible  by  finding  it  at  a  level 
which  will  give  kids  ithe  same  amount 
this  year  as  they  got  last  year.  There 
is  nothing  magical  about  it. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  What  I  am  in  favor 
of  is  giving  the  children  the  same  amount 
they  had  last  year,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  afford  large  su  )plements  in  other 
programs. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Cal  fomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlew  )man  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  j  ield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Cal  fomia.  May  I  just 
get  to  the  point  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mts.  Fenwick)  has 
raised,  and  that  is  tliat  this  is  not  an 
increase  in  program.  /  ctually,  if  we  keep 
the  amount  of  the  giant  the  same,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pu ,  additional  money 
in. 

The  fact  remains  tiat  more  students 
have  applied  for  this  b  icause  tuitions  are 
higher,  and  they  Just  do  not  have  the 
money  to  go  to  school.  In  the  State  of 
the  gentlewoman,  Ne\^  Jersey,  there  is  a 
similar  situation. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  ]  dr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoms  n  from  California 
(Mrs.  Burke)  for  her  comment,  but  my 
point,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  correctly 
expressed. 

My  point  is  that  I  think  we  should 
consider  the  BEOG  grunts  in  this  way:  I 
think  we  should  keep  t  lem  at  their  pres- 
ent level,  but  if  we  do  his  with  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  !  ome  $300  million, 
would  we  be  willing  io  cut  future  pro- 
grams so  that  this  will  remain  as  a  base? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Call  fomia.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  f  u  ther,  I  think  that 
what  the  gentleman  f  rpm  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  is  saying  is  that  it  depends  on 
what  programs  are  involved. 

I  am  certain  that  th  ere  are  some  pro- 
grams in  some  areas  or  i 
he  would  certainly  be 
most  of  us  are  interested  in  cutting. 

The  point  is  that  w ;  want  to  provide 
money  for  education.  For  instance.  In 
New  Jersey,   the  State  of  the  gentle 


woman,  there  is  an  $8 


the  present  grant  mas  imum. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  this  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey):  Whrt  are  the  points 
that  he  would  cut?  Kvhat  would  the 
gentleman  recommend)? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the 
yield,  I  am  not  for  cu 
aid  program.  I  am  not 
had  my  druthers,  I  woi  dd  raise  them  all. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  COialrman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  dhairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  n  umber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  be  responsible.  I  would 


departments  that 
willing  to  cut,  as 


million  deficit  at 


rentlewoman  will 
;ting  any  student 
suggesting  it.  If  I 


to  speak  in  favor 


like  not  to  be  a  budget  buster,  but  I  wish 
that  those  who  always  make  the  speeches 
when  there  is  something  for  a  kid  to  get 
an  education  or  something  to  feed  some 
hungry  person  or  something  to  give  a 
job  to  some  unemployed  person,  to  do 
things  for  Americans,  woxild  talk  the 
same  way. 

They  say  that  when  we  do  anything  for 
people,  we  are  busting  the  budget.  How- 
ever, whenever  we  are  about  to  give  bil- 
Uons  to  kill  people  or  to  give  biUions  for 
overseas,  I  do  not  see  these  responsible 
people  talking  and  saying  that  it  is  time 
to  start  thinking  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  spend  our  money  than  in  educating 
our  kids.  The  GI  bill  has  proved  that  the 
money  we  spend  for  our  kids  comes  back 
to  our  Treasury  a  hundredfold.  That  Is 
commonsense. 

Where  are  these  budget  busters  when 
we  start  spending  for  foreign  aid  and 
airplanes  and  so  forth?  Nobody  knows 
where  they  are  and  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  practical.  I  would  like  them  to  get 
up  then  and  commit  themselves. 

Of  course,  Ronald  Reagan  can  say, 
"The  Russians  are  coming"  and  every- 
body is  scared  as  heU.  Everybody 
panics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  better  start 
using  commonsense.  I  am  for  America.  I 
do  not  want  to  bust  the  budget;  but  if  we 
are  going  to  bust  the  budget,  I  want  to 
bust  it  for  Americans,  not  to  kill  people 
all  ove**  the  world. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  rise  to  ask  for 
some  clarification  from  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  please. 

Actually,  this  additional  amoimt  that 
is  being  asked  would,  in  effect,  be  an  ap- 
propriation not  just  for  the  three 
months,  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but 
for  next  year,  too;  Is  that  not  true,  sdr? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
this  is  for  the  academic  year,  which  be- 
gins next  September. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
amount  that  woiild  ordinarily  be  In- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No,  this  is  not  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1  because  we 
have  various  educational  programs 
which  are  rimning.  This  is  for  the 
academic  year  which  begins  in  Septem- 
ber. 

We  will  not  have  our  regvilar  bill  for 
next  year  p>assed,  if  we  are  lucky,  imtil 
sometime  around  August.  We  would  hope 
it  could  be  by  June,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
get  straight  in  my  mind,  this  is  to  fund 
education  for  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  others  through  June  of  next 
year,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  are  talking  about 
the  second  supplemental  providing  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  is  a 
smjplemental,  not  a  regular  bill.  The 
fiscal  year  ends  June  30th  and  then  there 
is  a  transitionary  period  of  three  months. 
These  are  supplemental  and  we  cannot 
get  away  from  that.  If  we  add  to  this 
current  year  for  student  assistance,  then 
we  have  got  to  build  in  another  increase 


for  the  ongoing  fiscal  year.  Please  bear 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course  we  do  have  the 
problem  that  the  new  fiscal  year  begins 
October  1  and  this  Is  after  the  beginning 
of  the  normal  school  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Therefore  it  would  seem 
in  order  to  take  care  of  sufficient  appro- 
priations for  this  coming  school  year. 
That  has  to  be  included  in  this  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  again  point  out  that 
we  have  certain  educational  items  which 
are  forward  fimded  so  that  States  and 
local  school  districts,  colleges  and  kids 
can  plan.  Both  of  these  items  are  for- 
ward funded.  We  have  traditionally  tried 
to  forward  fimd  higher  educational  pro- 
grams and  handicapped  programs.  We 
have  to  put  it  in  this  bill  if  we  want  to 
have  the  money  available  in  sufficient 
time  to  have  the  administrators  take  the 
applications,  run  them  through  the  com- 
puters and  send  out  the  checks  in  time 
for  the  next  academic  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  that  Is  the  clarifi- 
cation that  I  was  seeking.  I  appreciate 
that  clarification  from  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  ask  for  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chauroan.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obey. 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment. The  basic  opportxmity  grants  are 
most  important  to  the  education  of  cm- 
youth.  For  all  of  our  years  In  Congress 
we  have  argued  that  appropriations  for 
education  is  not  an  expenditure  like  cer- 
tain personal  consumer  purchases  of  an 
individual — but  really  an  investment  in 
the  future — akin  to  capital  improve- 
mients.  There  is  no  better  Investment  in 
the  future  than  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Roybal-Obey-Conte- 
Stokes-Patten-Early  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  biU 
to  increase  the  level  of  support  for  the 
basic  education  opportunity  grant  and 
education  for  the  handicapped  programs 
for  the  1976-77  school  year.  At  the  onset. 
I  should  like  to  advise  that  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  the  same  level  of  sup- 
port per  student  as  available  in  the  pres- 
ent school  year.  The  current  legislation 
authorized  a  maximum  grant  level  of 
$1,400  per  student.  Because  of  the  limited 
financing  available  and  the  variations  In 
student  financial  needs,  the  average 
grant  this  year  is  approximately  $800. 
The  committee  recommendation  includes 
a  $296  million  increase  for  the  1975-77 
school  year  which  will  bring  the  dollar 
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level  to  a  par  with  the  present  year's 
funding — $1,011  billion.  Because  of  the 
increased  number  of  students  that  will  be 
eligible  for  these  basic  grants,  the  dollar 
amount  must  be  increased  above  $1,011 
billion  to  insure  the  same  average  grant 
per  student  next  year  as  is  available  this 
year.  The  committee  level  would  actually 
result  in  an  across-the-board  23-percent 
decrease  in  the  average  grant  next  year. 
In  actual  dollars,  this  means  the  average 
student  grant  will  be  $660  next  year  as 
opposed  to  $800  this  year. 

We  must  not  abandon  students  and 
their  families  who  are  so  dependent  on 
these  funds.  Basic  opportunity  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need.  The  tuition 
costs  at  all  our  colleges  and  imlversities 
are  skyrocketing.  The  minimal  support 
provided  by  the  basic  grants  wUl  merely 
cover  the  students'  increased  costs  from 
one  school  year  to  the  next. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
additional  $315  million  this  amendment 
will  add  to  the  grant  program  has  no 
inflationary  factor  in  it.  It  is  designed 
to  fulfill  the  Federal  Government's  obli- 
gation to  the  students  and  their  families 
to  continue  the  present  level  of  support. 
I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram. The  funds  are  not  only  available 
for  higher  education  but  also  for  techni- 
cal training.  This  is  one  of  the  few  av- 
enues of  support  a  person  can  utilize  to 
pursue  an  education  in  a  nondegree  or 
academic  program.  These  funds  are  in- 
strumental to  enable  citizens  whose  jobs 
have  been  terminated  or  have  become 
obsolet*  to  retrain  for  another  profes- 
sion. This  funding  support  must  not  be 
jeopardized. 

The  second  aspect  of  my  amendment 
will  provide  an  additional  $60  million 
above  the  committee  recommendation 
for  funding  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-142t,  for  a  total  of  $90  million  in 
this  bill. 

The  regular  education  division  appro- 
priations bill  already  provides  $110  mil- 
lion for  funding  this  program.  Accord- 
ingly, our  amendment  added  to  the  al- 
ready available  funds  will  meet  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  of  $200  million.  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  this 
legislation  from  the  onset.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  HJl.  7217  which 
was  the  House  version  of  the  final  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Act.  As  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am  pleased  that  our  own  State 
statute  "chapter  766"  was  used  as  a 
model  for  this  legislation.  Only  58  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  handicapped  are 
provided  with  educational  opportunities 
that  are  available  in  the  regular  school 
systems — this  carmot  and  must  not  con- 
tinue. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $2.8  billion 
is  needed  to  supplement  our  present  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped  programs  to 
bring  them  up  to  par.  My  amendment  to 
the  bill,  along  with  the  present  available 
funds — $200  million — will  only  amount 
to  7  percent  of  the  $2.8  biUion  estimate. 

Fellow  Members,  we  must  do  no  less. 
This  $200  million  level  is  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling.  I  am  confident  that  the  au- 
thorization committees  will  see  fit  to  in- 


crease the  levels  for  succeeding  school 
years.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the 
various  State  supreme  court  rulings  have 
mandated  that  the  quality  of  education 
made  available  to  the  handicapped  must 
come  to  a  comparable  level  of  that  in 
regular  State  school  systems. 

This  new  attitude  toward  education 
for  the  handicapped  is  one  that  I  have 
espHJUsed  all  through  my  career  in  public 
service.  The  groimdwork  has  been  laid. 
I  challenge  my  colleagues  to  rise  to  the 
opportimlty  to  Implement  this  first  sig- 
nificant step  with  the  eventual  gosd  of 
total  implementation  of  the  Education 
for  All  Handicaoped  Act — ^Public  Law 
94-142. 

As  a  final  notp  to  my  colleagues,  the 
two  portions  of  this  amendment  totaling 
$375  million  fall  easily  within  the  limits 
of  the  second  budget  resolution  In  the 
category  of  education  manpower  and 
training.  I  realize  that  my  colleagues  are 
wary  of  exceeding  our  congressional 
budget  ceiling  and  wish  to  assure  them 
that  my  amendment  will  not  violate  Its 
limits. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
support  to  two  of  the  most  essential  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  education. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Burlison)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Burlison  of 
Missouri.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
finally  gotten  aroimd  to  talking  about 
some  general  concerns  with  respect  to 
the  budget.  The  major  portion  of  our 
debate  has  concerned  the  specifics  of  the 
programs  involved,  the  BEOG  program 
and  the  Aid  to  Handicapped  Children. 
I  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee finally  got  to  the  more  vital  con- 
cern that  we  should  be  facing,  and  that 
is  a  public  debt  that  Is  rapidly  rising  to- 
ward $700  billion  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $75  billion  a  year.  It  has  been 
made  clear  that  the  expenditures  that 
are  provided  by  the  committee  are  as 
much  and  more  than  have  been  budgeted 
and  are  as  much  and  more  than  last 
year.  How  imder  those  circumstances  we 
can  justify  an  additional  $375  million 
increase  in  the  budget  deficit  is  some- 
thing difficult  for  me  to  comprehend. 

I  think  there  is  another  Issue  that  has 
not  been  touched  on  here,  but  I  know  is 
of  concern  to  some  Members.  It  was  not 
long  ago  that  I  expressed  some  concern 
to  the  local  rehabilitation  agency  about 
a  case  that  I  was  interested  in.  The  local 
rehabihtation  agency  laughed  in  my  face 
and  said,  "We  do  not  care  what  you 
think.  What  do  we  care  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  This  is  a  State  and 
local  administration  agency." 

The  truth,  of  course.  Is  that  we  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram, as  the  people  back  home  will  tell 
us.  We  just  fimd  It  so  we  can  stand 
up  here  and  bite  the  Inflation  and  taxa- 
tion bullet  for  these  programs. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  be  out  of 
our  minds.  We  have  structured  our  pro- 
grams so  that  they  are  administered  by 


State  and  local  govemmitot  bfDcials.  As 
in  my  earUer  illustration,  they  reward  us 
and  the  people  they  serve  with  arrogance 
and  indifference.  Defeat  of  a  few  of  these 
amendments  would  make  these  officials 
more  aware  of  the  source  of  their  lar- 
gesse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tl^nan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'EEara 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  (%lahoma  (Mr. 
Risenhoover)  . 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  Uke  to  say  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  vote  for  public  works  bills 
which  are  designed  to  get  people  back  to 
work.  I  am  one  of  those  who  vote  for 
the  B-l's  and  Triads  to  help  defend  this 
cOTmtry.  I  have  also  voted  to  be  fiscally 
responsible.  And  I  am  not  afraid  that 
the  Russians  are  coming,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  because  the  single  greatest  de- 
terrent that  we  have  is  our  great  com- 
mitment to  education. 

I  support  this  amendment.  I  think  we 
can  sttU  be  fiscally  responsible  and  try 
to  help  our  handicapped  and  older  Amer- 
icans, if  we  do  not  also  try  to  bs  caretak- 
ers and  a  police  agency  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  own  prob- 
lems, and  this  is  one  problem  we  should 
devote  our  attention  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ome  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtjie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  author- 
izing conunlttee  is  about  ready  to  report 
out  a  higher  education  bill,  and  we  acted 
responsibly  by  not  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum from  $1,400  per  student  to  $1,600  as 
many  have  recommended.  However.  I 
doubt,  even  with  this  amendment,  that 
the  program  could  be  funded  at  $1,400 
next  school  year  because  the  participa- 
tion rate  undoubtedly  will  be  higher  than 
the  present  74  percent. 

Second,  the  fourth  year  students  will 
come  in,  and  that  means  we  start  pick- 
ing up  those  who  started  school  prior 
to  1973.  so  then  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  the  BEOG  program.  I  doubt 
that  it  will  be  fully  funded  even  with 
this  money,  so  you  can  see  this  $315 
million  is  not  too  large  an  amoimt. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  to 
provide  for  full  fimding  for  State  grants 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  It  is  oiUy  fitting  that  we  make  avail- 
able adequate  financial  resources  to  en- 
able States  to  meet  the  mandates  of 
court  decisions  and  recent  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

Landmark  court  decisions  In  State 
after  State  have  affirmed  the  right  of 
each  handicapped  child  to  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education.  Though  States 
have  made  an  effort  to  comply,  lack  of 
financial  resources  have  prevented  the 
Implementation  of  these  court  decisions. 

In  addition,  the  enactment  last  year  of 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  directs  States  to  prepare  plans 
for  providing  a  free  education  for  all 
handicapped  children.  This  new  law  re- 
quires States  to  develop  an  individual- 
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ized  written  education  plan  for  every 
handicapped  child  seilved  and  sets  up 
grievance  procedures  it  the  State  and 
local  levels.  To  guarantee  that  each 
handicapped  child  will  be  provided  a  free 
appropriate  public  edjication.  the  act 
sets  up  a  timetable  for  States  to  provide 
this  education  in  order  to  continue  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  Pede  -al  funds. 

As  a  result,  all  of  these  developments 
pose  a  challenge  to  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  Of  the  total  airount  being  spent 
on  education  of  the  landicapped,  the 
Federal  Government  is  currently  paying 
only  4  percent.  If  the  court  orders  and 
the  requirements  of  tte  new  legislation 
are  to  be  met,  addit  lonal  funding  is 
needed.  Full  funding  o:  the  $200  million 
authorization  for  the  landicapped  is  a 
modest  Increase  In  our  contribution.  We 
can  do  no  less  In  ord(r  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  equal  education  il  opportunity  for 
handicapped  children. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Congressmin  Davu)  Obey's 
amendment  to  the  seci  ind  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  H.n.  13172.  The  bill 
itself  already  includes  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $30  million  in  State 
grants  for  the  handicai  ped  in  liscalyear 
1976.  Mr.  Obey's  am<5ndment  provides 
an  extra  $60  million  in  funds  under  the 
same  program.  This  Federal  assistance 
will  be  going  to  elemen  tary  and  second- 
ary school  boards  for  the  provision  of 
services  directly  to  the  handicapped. 

The  passage  of  Mr.  Obey's  amendment 
will  bring  the  amount  o  f  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  educatloi  of  the  handi- 
capped to  a  total  of  $20 )  million  which  is 
equal  to  the  original  estimate  recom- 
mended for  this  year  l  y  the  HEW  Si^b- 
commlttee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  stu<  ies  have  shown 
time  and  time  again,  that  the  handi- 
capped can  lead  full  and  productive  lives 
when  given  educations!  and  job  train- 
ing opportunities.  Thuse  same  studies 
show  that  all  too  often  handicapped 
children  are  imable  to  f  articipate  in  pub- 
lic education  programs  Too  few  of  these 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  landicapped  and 
to  allow  them  to  develjp  their  own  tal- 
ents and  abilities. 

It  is  indeed  encourag  ing  to  see  that  in 
this  time  of  austerity  ai  id  necessary  Fed- 
eral cutbacks,  the  hardicapped  are  not 
being  forgotten.  The  cdmmitment  of  the 
Congress  to  alleviating  feome  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  handicapped 
has  not  always  been  so  strong.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the 
dedication  of  the  few  is  now  receiving 
the  support  of  the  man  y,  and  I  join  with 
the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
voting  for  these  funds  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  handle  ipped  children  of 
this  Nation 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "he  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Patten 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr   Perkins.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ihe  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frc  m  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins  > . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  C  hairman,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  o:  the  gentleman's 
amendment    to    inclu(  e    an   additional 


$315,000,000  for  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program. 

Of  veiT  fundamental  Importance  to 
all  of  us  is  the  fact  that  if  these  addi- 
tional fimds  are  not  made  available, 
every  BOG  recipient  would  have  his  or 
her  grant  reduced  next  September.  We 
have  been  working  for  3  years  to  build 
this  program  up  to  a  point  where  stu- 
dents would  receive  their  maximum 
grant. 

We  cannot,  having  once  reached  that 
point,  take  10  steps  backward — which  we 
will  indeed  do  if  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  all  to  know 
that  if  this  amendment  is  not  approved, 
approximately  1,500,000  students  and 
their  parents  will  feel  this  setback  this 
fall  as  they  return  to  school — and  in 
many  cases,  it  might  be  the  reason  for 
their  not  retiunlng  to  school  at  all. 

In  my  judgment,  needy  students 
should  not  be  penalized  because  official 
estimates  made  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion understated — to  a  gross  degree — the 
participation  rate  in  the  program. 

Indeed,  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
participation  rate  over  the  past  year  is 
definitely  an  indicator  of  the  program's 
remarkable  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total  dollar  need  for  the  BOG  pro- 
gram is  exactly  what  the  higher  educa- 
tion associations  had  predicted  in  their 
testimony  last  year  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  feel  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  Congress 
failed  in  its  commitment  to  pay  the  full 
BOG  award  schedule  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  This  coming  academic 
year  wiU  be  the  first  time  in  which  all 
students  can  participate  in  the  program. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  very  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  will  be  under- 
mined— the  BOG  program  as  the  basic 
foundation  of  all  other  forms  of  student 
aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  allow  the  maxi- 
mum grants  next  year  to  be  less  than 
what  they  are  this  year,  we  have  openly 
encouraged  attempts  every  year  to  re- 
duce the  program.  This  we  must  not  do. 
I  cannot  urge  strongly  enough  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  strongly  support  all  aspects  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  particularly 
the  desperately  needed  funds  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  on  the 
handicapped  item.  We  mandated  the 
States  to  educate  all  handicapped  kids. 
We  did  it  in  January.  Only  58  percent  of 
the  handicapped  kids  in  this  country  are 
being  educated  right  now.  The  additional 
cost  for  doing  this  is  estimated  to  be 
$2.58  billion.  What  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  participate  In 
that  additional  cost  to  the  tune  of  $60 
million.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  awful 
lot  to  ask. 

Secondly,  we  are  simply  asking  that  we 
provide  enough  money  in  the  BOG  pro- 
gram so  that  kids  do  not  get  less  on  their 
checks  to  go  to  school  than  they  did  last 
year,  especially  when  the  cost  of  educa- 


tion Is  rising  between  7  and  9  percent 
per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  support 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

BECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  318,  noes  68, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  193] 
AYES— 318 


Abzug 

Downing,  Va. 

Kazen 

Adam.s 

Drlnan 

Kemp 

Addabbo 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Keys 

Alexander 

du  Pont 

Koch 

AUen 

Early 

LaPalce 

Ambro 

Eckhardt 

Lagomarslno 

Anderson, 

Edgar 

Leggett 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Lehman 

Anderson,  m. 

Ell  berg 

Lent 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Emery 

Levltas 

Andrews, 

English 

Litton 

N.  Dak. 

Erlenborn 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Annunzio 

Esch 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Long,  La. 

Asp  in 

Evans.  Ind. 

Long.  Md. 

BadUlo 

Pary 

Lott 

Baldus 

Pascell 

Lundlne 

Baucus 

Fen  wick 

McClory 

Beard,  R.I. 

Fish 

McCoUister 

Bedell 

Fisher 

McOormack 

Bergland 

Plthian 

McDade 

Blaggl 

Plorto 

McEwen 

Blester 

Flowers 

McFaU 

Bingham 

Foley 

McHugh 

Blanchard 

Ford.  Mich. 

McKlnney 

Blouln 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Boggs 

Porsythe 

Madlgan 

Boland 

fountain 

Magulre 

BoUtng 

Praaer 

Mann 

Bo  wen 

Prenzel 

Martin 

Brademas 

Prey 

Matbls 

Breaux 

Fuqua 

Matsunaga 

Breckinridge 

Gaydos 

MazzoU 

Bplnkley 

Giaimo 

Meeds 

Brodhead 

Gilman 

Melcher 

Brooks 

Glnn 

Metcalfe 

Broomfleld 

Gonzalez 

Meyner 

Brown,  Mich. 

Grassley 

Mezvinsky 

Brown,  Ohio 

Green 

Mlkva 

Buchanan 

Guyer 

MUler,  Calif. 

Burgener 

Hagedorn 

Mineta 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hall 

Mlnlsh 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Burton.  John 

Hammer- 

MitcbeU.  MO. 

Burton,  Phillip      schmldt 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Butler 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Byron 

Hannaford 

MofTett 

Carney 

Harktn 

MoUoban 

Carr 

Harrington 

Moore 

Carter 

Harris 

Moorhead. 

Chlsholm 

Hawkins 

Calif. 

Clausen, 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

DonH. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

Clay 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Mosher 

Cleveland 

Hefner 

Mottl 

Cochran 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  m. 

Cohen 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.T, 

Collins,  ni. 

Hill  is 

Murtha 

Conable 

Holt 

Natcher 

Conte 

Holtzman 

Neal 

Conyers 

Horton 

Nichols 

Corman 

Howard 

Nolan 

Cornell 

Howe 

Nowak 

Cotter 

Hubbard 

Oberstar 

Coughlln 

Hughes 

Obey 

D'Amours 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ichord 

O'Hara 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jacobs 

O'NeUl 

Danielson 

Jeffords 

Ottinger 

DavU 

Jenrette 

Patten.  N.J. 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Calif 

Patterson, 

Dellums 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Calif. 

Dent 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Derrick 

Jones,  Okla. 

Perkins 

Derwlnskl 

Jordan 

Pettis 

Dlggs 

Karth 

Pe3r8er 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Pike 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Kastenmeler 

Pressler 
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Preyer 

Price 

Pritch&rd 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Bangel 

Regula 

Beuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Blsenboover 

Bodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Booney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Busso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

BafalU 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BroyhlU 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Or  eg. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Plndley 

Flood 


Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Simon 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 

NOES— «8 

Plynt 

Goldwater 

Gradlson 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hlghtower 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

KeUy 

Ketcbum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Latta 

Mcl»nald 

McKay 

Mabon 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler.  Ohio 

MUls 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Wbalen 

Whitehurst 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wlrtb 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Montgomery 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Passman 

Paul 

Pickle 

Poage 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Scbneebell 

Scbulze 

Sebelius 

Shuster 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Treen 

TTllman 

Waggonner 

Wilson,  Bob 


part  1  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30.  1977.  and 
$750,000  BbaU  be  for  section  966  of  tbe 
Higher  Education  Act. 

AICXMDUEMT     OFFERED     BT     KB, 


NOT  VOTINO — 46 


Abdnor 

AuColn 

BeU 

BevUl 

Bonker 

Brown,  CaUf. 

ChappeU 

Oonlan 

de  la  Garza 

Dlngell 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Olbbons 

Goodllng 

Qude 

Hays,  Ohio 


Hubert 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Htnshaw 

Holland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Maodonald 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Pepper 


Rallsback 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Slkes 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sullivan 
TTdaU 
Weaver 
White 

Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUsen,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 


Messrs.  VANIK,  DERWINSKI,  and 
BR(X)MFIELD  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye."  _ 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
present  when  the  request  was  made  for 
a  recorded  vote  on  the  Roybal-Obey 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation. I  was  detained  on  legislative 
business  while  the  vote  was  in  progress, 
but  had  I  been  present,  I  woiild  have 
voted  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher  ed- 
ucation", $476,750,000,  of  wbich  $476,000,000 
shall  be  for  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  authorized  by  title  IV,  part  A,  sub- 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obkt:  Strike 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  page  20,  line  23, 
and  ending  on  page  21,  line  4. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  a  technical  amendment  that  is 
made  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the 
previous  amendment.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment on  which  I  gave  notice  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Htticaw 
Development 

HUMAN  development 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  $130,575,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  tor  "Human 
develc^ment"  for  the  period  July  1.  1976. 
through  September  30.  1976,  $35,150,000,  of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  carry- 
ing out  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  OTTERED  BT  MR.  RANOAIX 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  22,  line  16,  strike  out  "$130,575,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$139,610,000". 

On  page  22,  line  19,  strike  out  "$35,160,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$47,650,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  make 
some  modest  increases  in  the  fimding  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging,  you  all  of  course 
imderstand  that  we  have  no  legislative 
authority;  but  all  of  our  members  have 
carefully  considered  these  amendments 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  aU 
28  of  us  supp>ort  these  two  amendments. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  dissent 
by  anyone  on  the  committee. 

We  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  when 
we  appeared  before  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  back  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  early  in  March. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  and  to  one 
or  two  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  are  on  the  floor  Including  the 
gentlemsm  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natch- 
er) were  very  courteous.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
granted  some  increase  in  funding.  One 
program  that  was  slightly  fimded  had 
never  been  funded  before.  In  addition, 
there  were  some  very  modest  increases  In 
one  or  two  other  items.  For  this  action, 
the  aging  committee  is  grateful. 

Now  let  me  try  to  put  this  amendment 
in  perspective.  The  last  amendment  In- 


v(dved  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
nearly  $300  million. 

The  total  amount  we  are  seeking  here 
for  both  fiscal  year  1976  yet  to  run  In 
this  supplemental  and  the  3  months  of 
the  transitional  period  is  $21.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  prove  all 
are  not  budget  busters.  Some  of  the  items 
involved  here  are  as  follows: 

State  administration:  We  are  asking 
for  about  $1  million;  no — I  am  high,  it 
is  only  $800,000. 

You  may  ask  what  is  State  adminis- 
tration, well  Mr.  Chairman,  every  State 
has  an  Office  of  Aging.  These  funds  are 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  to  run  these 
offices. 

We  will  establish  and  clearly  demon- 
strate in  a  few  minutes  that  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  population  are 
those  aging  over  65.  This  group  is  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  entire 
population. 

Then  we  have  an  item  for  planning 
which  is  Increased  by  less  than  $3  million, 
actually  a  total  of  $2.8  million. 

You  all  know  of  the  work  of  the  area 
agencies  on  the  aging.  There  are  aipgtR  ' 
490  of  them  across  this  land.  Sometimes 
they  include  three  or  four  or  five  or  six 
coimties,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  coimties. 
they  are  known  as  AAA  or  Triple  A's.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  I  am  referring  to 
those  agencies  that  do  referral  work  for 
the  aging  and  act  as  the  advocates  of  the 
aging.  They  are  the  ones  who  try  to  cut 
through  the  redtape.  They  are  the  om- 
budsmen for  our  elderly  citizens.  Equally 
important,  they  are  the  ones  who  try  to 
go  out  and  raise  funds  frcHn  other  sources 
to  supplement  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  any 
more  worthwhile  than  the  Triple  A's. 

We  have  proposed  an  item  for  increase 
called  model  projects.  We  are  asking  for 
an  increase  in  the  total  of  $2  million  for 
model  projects.  As  the  description  would 
suggest,  the  purpose  is  to  test  or  eval- 
uate certain  programs  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  and  would 
hke  to  commend  the  gentleman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  for  his  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  upon  his  lead- 
ership in  this  work  and  for  the  work 
that  the  committee  has  done  on  thLs 
matter.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
have  foimd  out  it  is  that  here  are  many 
worthwhile  programs  for  the  elderly,  but 
if  the  elderly  do  not  have  the  transpor- 
tation to  get  to  these  programs  then 
they  are  of  no  avail.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  substantial  suppozt  of  the  Randall 
amendment  to  HJl.  13172,  the  fiscal  year 
1976  Labor-HEW  sui  piemen tal  appro- 
priations bill.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing Subcommittee  on  I  Retirement  Income 
and  Employment,  I  an  i  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  adequite  fimding  levels 
for  programs  authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Mr.  :  Randall's  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  more  adequate  im- 
plementation of  title  HI  programs  for 
State  and  area  ofQces  on  aging  and  title 
IV  programs  for  traini  ig  and  research  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

Under  title  HI,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  the  ince  ntive  for  localities 
to  establish  social  services  for  the  elder- 
ly, and  State  and  local  planning  areas 
participate  in  the  determination  of  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  ir  lirder  that  each 
commimity's  needs  vox  y  be  met.  An  old- 
er person  living  alone  may  benefit  from 
title  III  sponsored  programs  by  having 
the  services  of  a  homf  maker  to  prepare 
a  meal,  do  light  house  lold  chores  or  as- 
sist with  shopping.  Otiers  may  need  the 
homehealth  care  provided  by  a  nurse  or 
trained  paraprofessional.  Many  elderly 
persons  are  healthy  ana  able  to  maintain 
their  independence,  biit  desire  opportu- 
nities to  lead  active  ar  d  productive  lives 
through  educational  aid  recreational  ac- 
tivities, volunteer  servi  ;es,  part-time  em- 
ployment, or  social  ad  ivities  at  commu- 
nity centers. 

Congressional  intent  in  formulating 
the  revised  title  in  program  was  to 
eliminate  the  f ragmer  tation  of  funding 
for  aging  programs  an  3  to  avoid  the  im- 
necessary  duplication  i  »f  effort  at  the  lo- 
cal level.  The  State  aid  area  offices  on 
aging  have  been  most  effective  in  con- 
centrating resources  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  to  our  s!nior  citizens. 

In  my  district,  I  ha\  e  witnessed  a  sig- 
nificant growth  in  the  awareness  of  the 
concerns  of  older  pers>ns  in  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  social  services 
at  the  community  leve  1.  In  Virginia,  the 
area  agencies  on  aging  are  coordinat- 
ing their  efforts  with  iiocial  service  pro- 
viders, local  govemmintal  tmits.  State 
and  local  health  agenc  es,  volunteer  serv- 
ices, and  local  housing  agencies  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  methods  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  tl  e  elderly. 

While  title  III  progi  ams  have  demon- 
strated their  success,  t  hey  must  be  more 
adequately  funded  if  congressional  in- 
tent is  to  be  actualized.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  recoimiends  $158  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  19'  6  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter,  which  would  allow  a 
continuance  of  the  resf>onsible  planning, 
coordination,  and  adniinLstration  of  ob- 
jectives assigned  to  tie  State  and  area 
offices  on  aging. 

The  Select  Commit  ee  on  Aging  also 
supports  an  increased  funding  level  for 
the  title  IV  research  ind  training  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  research,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committ€  e  proposed  a  total 
of  $8.75  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  transitional  quarte  r,  while  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  r«  commends  a  total 
of  $10  milUon  for  this  r  eriod. 

The  primary  funding  source  for  re- 
search and  demonstrktion  projects  in 


the  social  service  area  is  the  title  IV 
program.  It  supports  projects  which  add 
to  existing  knowledge  in  a  variety  of 
areas  that  may  be  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  programs  for 
the  elderly.  Examples  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  funded  in  the 
past  are  reflected  in  title  Vn  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  imder  which  the  success- 
ful nutrition  program  for  the  elderly  is 
authorized.  The  nutrition  program  grew 
out  of  31  nutrition  demonstration  proj- 
ects funded  imder  title  IV.  The  funding 
of  legal  service  projects  for  the  elderly 
led  in  part  to  the  provisions  imder  the 
1975  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  which  emphasize  legal  service 
and  legal  counseling  as  one  of  four  na- 
tional priority  areas  under  the  title  m 
program.  During  fiscal  year  1975  113  new 
and  continuing  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  received  title  IV  financial 
assistance. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  $10  million  for  the  title  IV 
programs  of  grants  for  training,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  recommendation  for  a  $14  mil- 
lion funding  level.  It  is  essential  that 
adequately  trained  personnel  are  avail- 
able to  provide  services  and  benefits  for 
older  people.  Training  grants  enable  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  provide 
students  with  ths  gerontological  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion's elderly.  Under  title  rv,  persons  are 
being  trained  and  are  upgrading  their 
competencies  so  they  may  prepare  for 
responsible  positions  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs  for  the  elderly,  in  the 
administration  of  retirement  homes,  in 
teaclilng  and  research,  adult  education, 
counseling,  library  service,  recreation, 
and  in  niunerous  other  areas. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  not  recom- 
mend funding  for  MultidLsciplinary  Cen- 
ters of  Gerontology.  These  centers  were 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1973  so  efforts 
of  many  specialists  may  be  integrated  to 
solve  the  varied  and  interrelated  prob- 
lems confronting  the  elderly.  The  pro- 
gram has  never  been  funded.  Short-term 
training  for  State  and  area  agency  per- 
sonnel, evaluative  studies,  conferences, 
and  distribution  of  information  on  aging 
are  just  several  of  the  services  that  would 
be  made  available  through  these  centers. 
Over  the  past  few  years  a  small  number 
of  Multidisciplinary  Centers  of  Geron- 
tology have  come  into  being  with  great 
difficulty,  because  there  is  no  funding  ex- 
plicitly earmarked  for  these  centers.  The 
few  centers  now  in  existence  rely  on 
funds  from  many  sources.  It  would  be 
more  cost  efficient  and  time  efficient  If 
such  programs  were  funded  from  a  com- 
mon source  through  which  integrated 
projects  could  develop.  In  recognition  of 
the  need  for  such  centers,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  recommends  a  $2 
million  funding  level.  Although  this  level 
would  faU  short  of  the  need,  it  would  en- 
able us  to  implement  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging's-ifibposed  funding  levels  would 
be  a  prudent  investment  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  It  could  result  in  long-term 
savings  when  measured  in  terms  of  dig- 
nity and  independence  for  older  persons. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
may  I  proceed  for  a  moment  or  two  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Baxjman)  . 

There  is  another  item  in  our  amend- 
ment increasing  multidisciplinary  cen- 
ters. Bear  in  mind  there  was  not  a  penny 
in  the  supplemental  nor  in  the  transi- 
tional period  of  July,  August,  or  Septem- 
ber of  1976.  All  we  have  asked  for  is 
just  $1  million  on  that. 

If  you  wonder  what  these  centers  are 
for  they  are  centers  for  gerontology,  for 
the  study  of  geriatrics,  in  order  to  teach 
the  disciplines  in  this  new  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Randall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  So  the  amount  we  are 
requesting  for  the  transitional  period 
would  be  $1  million  and  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  in  the  amount  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  sum- 
marize some  of  these  requests  and  then 
if  there  are  some  questions  I  will  do  my 
best  to  respond  to  them. 

In  summary,  for  title  m  and  title  IV 
altogether,  for  State  administration,  area 
planning  and  social  services,  triple  A, 
model  projects,  training,  research,  multi- 
disciplinary  centers,  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  requested  increase  is  $9,035,000.  Of 
these  is  a  little  item  of  $35,000  which  is 
a  teclinical  eiTor  in  draftsmanship.  We 
assume  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

So  for  both  amendments  taken  en  bloc 
for  the  transitional  period  we  are  ask- 
ing for  $12,500,000  and  the  total  for 
both  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transitional 
period  the  grand  total  is  $21,500,000 — 
that  is  all. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  purposes 
of  the  increases.  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
increases  are  worthwhile.  Now  let  me 
read  a  portion  from  a  letter  received 
from  one  of  the  largest  organizations  on 
the  aging  and  it  says: 

The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill  Is  scheduled  to  be  brought  before  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 
April   13,   1976. 

Congressman  William  J.  Randall,  Chair- 
man, House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  all 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  this  committee  to  Increase 
appropriations  for  two  titles  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

And  now  please  note  this  further 
point,  that  I  want  to  emphasize  which 
reads — 

The  elderly  are  the  fastest  growing  group 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  In  Just  one 
year,  the  number  has  expanded  by  one  mil- 
lion. There  are  now  over  22.4  miUion  people 
65  years  and  over,  and  there  are  more  than 
42  million  55  years  and  over. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Cltlzena, 
representing  over  3,400  older  peoples'  clubs  in 
all  states  of  the  nation,  hopes  you  will  sup- 
port better  delivery  of  services  to  assist  more 
elderly  to  maintain  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  by  voting  for  the  Randall  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
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and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Randall),  not  only  for  his 
work  in  the  Congress  but  in  taking  the 
time  to  travel  to  States  like  Maine,  and 
recently  the  gentleman  was  in  Florida, 
and  has  traveled  to  many  other  States, 
in  order  to  go  out  and  visit  the  elderly, 
see  their  problems  on  a  first-hand  basis 
and  try  to  rectify  them.  One  of  the  in- 
adequacies we  find  in  most  programs  Is 
the  need  for  the  transportation  and  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  our  elderly. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendmait  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall).  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Reference  was  made  a 
moment  ago  to  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  which  single  need  of 
the  aging  has  the  highest  priority.  I  sup- 
pose some  form  of  Income  maintenance 
may  be  the  highest,  but  certainly  trans- 
portation is  close  behind.  Our  amend- 
■•ment  involves  a  modest  increase  of  fund- 
ing for  transportation.  We  simply  cannot 
make  use  of  all  of  these  other  programs 
unless  we  have  some  mode  or  means  to 
travel  to  use  them.  We  can  put  in  money 
for  a  nutritional  center,  but  we  cannot 
get  these  senior  citizens  to  a  place  where 
they  can  have  a  hot  meal  unless  we  have 
some  wheels,  meals  on  wheels,  or  what 
they  caU  OATS,  and  this  means  Old- 
er Americans  Transportation  Service. 
Transportation  is  vitally  important  if 
we  are  to  make  use  of  medical  clinics. 
They  cannot  use  that  medical  clinic  un- 
less they  can  get  transportation  to  get 
to  that  medical  clinic. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  as  chairman  of  our  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  know  first-hand 
of  the  effort  and  the  kind  of  work  he  has 
put  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  gentle- 
man's reverie,  but  yesterday  we  had  a 
bill  before  us  dealing  with  the  swine  in- 
fluenza vaccine,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  indicated  that  a 
number  of  additions  were  made  to  that 
bill  in  the  other  body.  One  of  the  addi- 
tions included  $55,900,000  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Now  the  gentleman  Is 


proposing  today  to  add  another  $12  mil- 
lion to  the  $130  million  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  an  explanation  of  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  in  those  figures. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  sure  there  Is  no 
discrepancy,  and  there  is  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient explanation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Randall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  explanation  to  the  urging  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  let  me  just 
point  out  that  the  items  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  adding  are  not  Jobs 
programs.  The  items  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  were  added  in  the 
emergency  supplemental  yesterday  were 
for  programs  such  as  the  Green  Thumb. 

The  amendment  he  is  offering  today 
does  not  contain  any  money  for  Jobs  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  the  appropriations  called  for 
by  my  fellow  members  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  for  two  key 
reasons.  First,  these  funds  are  essential 
to  upgrade  State  and  area  efforts  toward 
the  effective  administration  of  programs 
for  the  elderly.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  ultimately,  the  taxpayer,  are 
to  get  the  most  for  their  money,  and  if 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  are  to  benefit 
as  greatly  as  they  can  from  Federal  ex- 
penditures, then  we  must  be  sure  that 
States  and  localities  are  constantly  up- 
grading their  expertise.  I  have  previously 
supported  Older  Americans  legislation, 
and  thus  feel  a  reasonable  expenditure 
of  funds  to  upgrade  program  perform- 
ance is  worthwhfle.  In  addition,  the 
money  provided  for  in  titles  HI  and  IV 
are  used  to  facilitate  the  personal  inde- 
pendence and  mobility  that  our  senior 
citizens  value  so  highly.  An  analysis 
of  the  expenditures  that  we  are  request- 
ing shows  that  areas  of  the  planning 
in  transportation,  home  health,  legal 
service,  and  home  repair.  Clearly,  the 
point  of  each  of  these  programs  is  to 
insure  individual  accessibility  to  places 
outside  the  home  while  preserving  the 
individual's  ability  to  remain  In  a  famil- 
iar environment. 

Therefore.  I  urge  Congress  to  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  with  regard  to  title  HI 
and  IV  funding. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Join  in  supporting  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  After  having  been  here  15 
months.  I  feel  I  have  aged  considerably 


and  I  am  going  to  need  these  funds  for 
myself  in  the  next  few  years.  I  support 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the, 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
smiport  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  my  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

The  basic  points  of  the  amendment 
have  already  been  outlined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  programs  covered  by  the  amend- 
ments, titles  m.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  are  within  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  subcommittee  I  chair 
on  Federal,  State,  and  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  State  and  area  offices  on  aging 
fimded  under  title  HI  constitute  the 
"aging  network"  about  which  so  many 
people  speak  these  days. 

We  have  had  an  Increase  of  almost 
20  percent  over  the  last  2  years  In  the 
number  of  area  agencies  on  aging.  Con- 
gress significantly  expanded  the  respon- 
sibilities of  these  agencies  only  months 
ago,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1975.  The 
authorization  for  title  HI.  by  the  way, 
was  Increased  in  that  act  from  $130  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $180  milUon  in 
fiiscal  year  1976 — an  increase  of  almost 
40  percent. 

Model  projects  were  also  broadened  in 
scope:  the  number  of  priority  areas  des- 
ignated by  Congress  was  increased  from 
four  to  seven. 

As  for  title  IV,  there  is  no  way  to  staff 
the  growing  number  of  agencies  reaching 
the  elderly  except  by  training  adequate 
nimibers  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  field. 
That,  and  the  carrying  out  of  important 
research  into  the  problems  of  America's 
elderly,  is  the  thrust  of  title  IV.  Our 
amendment  would  simply  restore  this 
title  to  its  1974  fimding  level. 

I  will  address  myself  to  the  need  for 
adequate  appropriations  imder  title  V  for 
senior  centers,  when  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  often  said  that 
the  greatness  of  a  society — indeed,  per- 
haps even  its  capacity  for  survival — de- 
pends on  how  sensitive  it  is  to  the  needs 
of  its  elderly  citizens. 

We  in  the  House  have  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  that  sensitivity  today,  by 
supporting  the  pending  amendment.  I 
urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before.  I  think 
the  committee  has  done  a  good  job  on 
this  kind  of  program.  There  is  no  strong- 
er supporter  for  the  aged  or  the  aging 
than  this  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

This  bill  Includes  $130  million  for  the 
Older  Americans  program.  Do  not  forget 
we  are  $27  miUion  over  the  budget.  Imag- 
ine that.  Do  the  Members  think  we  do 
not  support  these  programs?  We  have 
year  after  year. 

The  budget  proposed  to  cut  these  pro- 
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grams  by  $17  millloi.  This  committee 
said  absolutely  not;  we  will  not  cut. 
What  did  we  do?  We  restored  the  reduc- 
tion. Not  only  did  we  restore  the  reduc- 
tion, we  added  $10  million.  That  was  for 
the  cost-of-living  inci  ease.  That  is  pretty 
reasonable.  We  also  a  dded  funds  for  the 
expansion  of  these  lo<  ;al  projects. 

Also,  we  added  $2.5  million  for  the 
transition  quarter  to  begin  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  multipurpjse  senior  centers 
program.  That  had  tever  been  fimded 
before.  We  put  $2.5  ibillion  in  there  for 
the  transition  period  t  o  take  care  of  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat,  this  is 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  In 
2  weeks  we  will  be  working  on  the 
regular  bill.  That  is  t  le  situation. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ris » in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Briefly,  my  distingiiished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Plood),  mentioned  all  the  things 
that  were  in  the  bil.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  things  tiiat  were  about  as 
relevant  to  helping  t:ie  elderly  as  they 
are  trying  to  be  help:  ul  in  the  Randall 
amendment  as  last  w«  ek's  appropriation 
bill. 

We  cannot  have  a  program  to  feed 
people  or  give  them  health  care,  if  the 
people  do  not  have  the  transportation 
to  get  down  to  the  pla  ;e  of  treatment. 

Have  we  not  seen  c  Id  people  growing 
old  alone  and  they  do  not  have  the  tjrpe 
of  person  trained  that  tnows  how  to  deal 
with  people  who  get  a  little  cranky  and 
persnickety  when  they  get  elderly?  They 
fund  units  to  go  out  to  raise  private 
funds,  to  raise  charitsible  fimds,  to  help 
expand  these  prograiiis.  That  is  what 
this  is. 

Very  rarely  can  we  make  an  invest- 
ment In  the  future  o'  the  elderly,  be- 
cause the  elderly  are  beyond  their  pro- 
ductive years:  but  jy  this  piddling 
amount  of  money  we  ( an  make  sure  the 
program  the  gentlema  i  is  talking  about 
will  be  carried  on,  btjcause  the  elderly 
can  get  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  1  as  very  good  sup 
port  from  both  parties 
servatives.  across  the  ooard.  I  strongly 
urge  and  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mi. 

pleased  to  rise  in  sup  )ort  of  Mr.  Ran 
DALL's  amendment  to  jdd  $21.45  million 
to  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  197  5  and  the  transi- 
tional quarter  for  tltU 
of  the  Older  Americans 

You  may  recall  that      _ 
cans  Amendments  of   1975  passed  with 
impressive  majorities  p  the  Hoxise  and 
Senate — 404  to  6  and 
tlvely.  With  its  passage 


m  and  title  IV 
Act. 
the  Older  Amerl- 


89  to  0,  respec- 

_   of  the  legislation, 

Congress  has  noted  its  approval  of  the 


fine  record  of  services 


the  Older  Americans  A(  t. 


Such  an  expression 


support  is  encouraginir  to  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  to  enact  legislation 
that  benefits  older  people.  These  votes 
reflect  the  concern  Con  fress  feels  for  the 
special  problems  and  nqeds  of  the  elderly 
in  our  country. 
Despite  this  clear  message  of  support 


supported  under 


of  congressional 


for  programs  assisting  older  adults,  the 
administration  has  requested  supplemen- 
tal funding  for  flscal  year  1976  which 
would  seriously  reduce  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  services  for  the  elderly. 

The  core  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
is  title  m,  which  provides  grants  to  State 
and  commimity  programs.  The  1976 
amendments  placed  new  emphasis  on  the 
model  projects  and  areawide  agencies 
mandated  imder  title  in  to  serve  older 
persons.  The  number  of  area  planning 
and  social  service  agencies  haJs  grown 
from  462  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  489  today. 
However,  due  to  financial  constraints, 
model  projects  have  not  enjoyed  a  Sml- 
lar  pattern  of  growth.  Although  479  re- 
quests for  model  project  funding  were 
made  in  the  1975  flscal  year,  only  64  of 
those  requests  could  be  granted.  The 
amendment  offered  today  would  add 
$14.2  million  on  aging  to  the  programs 
authorized  under  title  in,  and  for  the 
expansion  of  both  the  areawide  agen- 
cies on  aging  and  model  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  recent  census 
figures  indicate  that  the  population  of 
Americans  over  the  age  of  60  continues 
to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  gen- 
eral population.  In  fact,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  particular  group  in- 
creased by  548,000  people  in  fiscal  year 
1975  and  will  increase  by  another  507,000 
in  the  present  fiscal  year.  As  this  popu- 
lation grows  so  will  the  demand  for  more 
trained  personnel  to  serve  these  individ- 
uals, and  the  demand  for  knowing  more 
about  the  delivery  of  social  services.  Title 
IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  provides 
the  vehicle  for  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives  in  a  threefold  manner. 

First,  part  A  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  Individuals  desiring  to  work  in 
the  field  of  gerentology;  part  B  of  the 
title  IV  provides  for  research  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  facing  the  older 
adult;  and  finally  part  C,  which  has 
never  been  funded  provides  for  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerentology. 
These  centers  are  to  provide  the  focal 
points  in  the  Nation  for  gerentological 
research  and  information  dissemination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
increase  the  level  of  fvmding  of  title  IV 
by  $7.25  million,  a  modest  amoimt  for 
programs  in  such  high  demand.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  Mr.  Randall's 
amendment. 

The  amendment  reflects  a  commit- 
ment to  oiu"  older  citizens  which  we  have 
already  endorsed  by  approving  the  Older 
American  Amendments  of  1975. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MATSUNAGA    TO 
THE  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MB.  RANSAIX 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  oflfered  by  Mr.  Matsunaga  to 
the  amendments  offered  bv  Mr.  Randall  :  On 
page  22,  line  19.  strike  out  "$33,150,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "eso.lSO.OOO"  and  strike 
out  "$2,500,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"85.000, 000". 

Mr.  NLATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer    an    amendment    to    the    pending 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  Is  very  simple:  To  restore  to 
the  amendment  the  original  request  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  for  $5 
million  for  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  for  senior  centers. 

Multipurpose  senior  centers  allow 
elderly  persons  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  others  in  recreational  and  social  ac- 
tivities and  where  they  may  obtain 
health  and  nutritional  services.  We  are 
delighted  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  our  request  for  startup 
funds  for  senior  centers  under  title  V  erf 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  but  the 
amount  appropriated  currently  under 
the  bill,  $2.5  million  for  the  transition 
quarter,  is  insufficient  to  really  get  this 
important  program  moving.  Potential 
centers  will  be  scrambling  for  this  small 
amount  of  money.  My  amendment 
therefore  proposes  speciflcally  that  $5 
million  be  appropriated  for  senior  cen- 
ters under  title  V  through  the  transi- 
tion quarter  as  a  true  commitment  to 
making  this  program  successful.  No  one 
can  say  we  are  "busting  the  budget"— 
at  one  time  the  House  approved  legisla- 
tion setting  the  authorization  level  for 
title  V  of  $100  million.  However,  no 
funding  has  ever  been  appropriated,  for 
two  main  reasons. 

First,  the  Congress  has,  imtll  now,  not 
considered  the  services  provided  a  prior- 
ity, possibly  because  the  need  and  con- 
stituency for  the  services  has  not  been 
made  clear. 

Second,  It  has  been  argued  that  funds 
under  title  I  of  the  House  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1974  allows  money 
for  senior  centers  already,  so  title  V 
funding  would  be  duplicative. 

Let  me  address  these  arguments  In 
turn. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  which  I  chair  has  re- 
ceived overwhelming  testimony  demon- 
strating that  the  need  for  senior  centers 
is  great„^^  that  they  make  one's  later 
"years  a  great  deal  more  meaningful, 
happier  and  dignified. 

A  Lou  Harris  survey,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  re- 
ports that  18  percent  of  the  22  million 
persons  over  65  have  attended  senior 
centers  and  another  17  percent  would 
like  to.  In  addition,  "7  million  persons 
over  55  would  like  to  attend  senior  cen- 
ters if  the  various  barriers  to  partici- 
pation were  alleviated  or  removed."  Pin- 
ally,  '50  percent  of  the  public  report 
that  there  is  no  senior  center  convenient 
to  where  they  live,"  accortiing  to  the 
Harris  survey. 

Programs  within  centers  that  do  exist 
also  need  to  be  expanded  and  can  be 
under  title  V's  alteration  and  staflQng 
provisions.  Of  the  4,706  senior  centers 
for  which  service  data  was  available  for 
a  1974  survey  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Senior  Centers,  1,967  provided  less 
than  the  three  basic  services — set  forth 
by  NISC — of  education,  recreation,  and 
information,  referral  or  counseling.  Of 
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the  total  4,706  only  1,474  provided  health 
services  and  1.476  provided  nutrition 
services. 

The  need  for  funding  is  very,  very 
clear.  The  need  for  title  V  funding  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  National  Council  on 
Aging,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  and  many  other 
organizations  with  expertise  In  the 
health  and  social  services  of  the  elderly. 

The  second  argument,  asserting  that 
title  V  Is  imnecessary  because  senior  cen- 
ters are  also  ftmded  under  1974  com- 
munity development  title  I  block  grant 
program  administered  by  HUD  Is  invalid 
for  two  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  title  V.  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  money  includes  acQtuisition,  al- 
teration, renovation,  and  initial  staffing. 
HUD  title  I  funds — if  they  were  even 
utilized — cover  only  construction  and 
renovation.  The  two  programs  are  not 
identical. 

Second,  title  I  funds  are  discretionary 
and  can  be  utilized  for  any  of  eight  pro- 
grams. A  1975  HUD  survey  of  200  com- 
munities showed  that  only  17  plan  to  use 
title  I  money  for  senior  centers.  Title  V 
funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  specifically 
earmarked  for  senior  centers. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  of  the 
Department  of  HEW,  which  would  ad- 
minister title  V  programs,  while  unable 
to  endorse  such  funding  because  the 
President's  budget  made  no  request,  has 
provided  invaluable  technical  expertise 
in  the  development  of  this  amendment. 
AOA  has  Informed  the  select  committee 
that  while  they  cannot  endorse  the  pro- 
gram, their  current  thinking  is  tliat  It 
would  work  if  funded  and  could  be  set 
to  go  in  a  very  short  time.  The  area 
agencies  on  aging  national  network, 
which  would  administer  the  program  In 
the  field  is  already  in  place. 

According  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  most  facilities  can  be  acquired  or 
renovated  for  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000.  Many  of  the  facilities  can  be  in- 
expensive— but  very  effective— such  as 
downtown  storefronts  In  our  cities  and 
closed  down  schoolhouses.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  the  closing  of  seven  old 
schoolhouses  in  Montgomery  County  due 
to  lack  of  fimds.  These  facilities  have 
readymade  workshops,  dining  areas,  and 
recreational  and  social  facilities,  $50,000 
can  go  a  long  way.  At  an  average  of  $75,- 
000,  approximately  33  facilities  would  be 
assisted  imder  sections  501  and  505  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  $5,000,000 
for  senior  centers  over  the  next  6  months 
is  an  easily  defensible  figure,  the  figure 
originally  requested  by  me  and  other 
senior  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  urge  the  approval  of  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  never  speak  for,  represent,  or  be  au- 
thorized to  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
anyone  except  for  miyself;  I  will  say  I 


have  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  agree  that  there  has  been 
nothing  done  for  these  centers  and  there 
remains  almost  nothing  being  done,  just 
$2.5  million.  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
is  simply  asking  for  an  additional  $2.5 
million? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  Is  all.* 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  as  an  individual  and  not 
speaking  for  the  committee,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  such  an  additional  increase  of 
$2.5  million.  It  is  modest.  We  are  talking 
about  small  amounts  In  rdatlon  to  the 
last  amendment  involving  $300  million. 
The  total  overall  is  only  $21  million. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  that  he  has  served  su- 
perbly as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  acceptance  of  my  amendment; 
but  I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that  at 
one  time  the  House  approved  legislation 
setting  an  authorization  level  for  title  V 
of  $100  million;  however,  since  the  OWer 
Americans  Act  was  adopted,  not  a  penny 
has  been  appropriated.  My  amendment 
would  merely  add  $2.5  million  to  the  $2.5 
million  proposed  by  the  Randall  amend- 
ment, or  a  total  of  only  $5  million. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Coimectlcut. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  support 
his  amendment.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Federal  programs  which  do  not 
work,  and  we  all  know  there  are  many 
that  do  not  work.  But,  all  of  us  know 
that  money  directed  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens centers  represents  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  I 
know  of  no  programs  that  are  more  effi- 
cient, more  effective  and  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  than  our  senior  citi- 
zen centers. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  visited 
these  centers  in  towns  like  Enfield,  Plain- 
ville.  New  Britain,  Torrington,  and  Wln- 
sted.  I  have  played  cards  and  pool  with 
the  people  there.  I  have  held  office  hours 
to  hear  of  individual  problems  such  as 
lost  social  security  checks.  I  have  wit- 
nessed sewing  classes  and  pottery  in- 
structions. 

And,  most  importantly,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  love  and  hope  and  good  cheer 
that  pervades  these  places. 

But  these  wonderful  characteristics  do 
not  pay  the  bills.  These  centers  and  the 
growing  numbers  of  people  who  use  them 
need  the  understanding  sind  the  votes 
of  Members  of  the  House  on  this  vital 
amendment. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
this  modest  expenditure,  I  say  we  can 
do  without  other  things  We  can  do  with- 
out some  of  the  fancy  military  hard- 
ware that  often  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security.  We  can  do  without 
selling  billions  of  dollars  of  arms  around 
the  world.  We  can  do  without  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  very  wealthy.  We  can  do 
without  wasteful  practices  such  as  un- 
necessary surgery,  now  subsidized  by  the 
(jovemment. 

But  we  cannot  do  without  programs 


that  help  unreserve  the  pride  and  atif- 
respect  and  taloits  of  those  who  have 
been  good  citizens  for  so  many  years. 

They  ask  for  a  helping  hand,  not  for  a 
hand  out.  This  amendment  is  a  step  In 
that  direction.  I  and  my  senior  citiBen 
constituents  look  forward  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  ctmtribution. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  express  my  suiH;K>rt  for  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  my  collea- 
gue, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall),  to  add  $21^  million  to  funds 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter. 

To  be  candid.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
often  rise  in  support  of  amendments  to 
add  fimds  for  domestic  social  programs. 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  do  a  very 
capable  job  of  addressing  the  needs  d 
all  affected  groups. 

However,  I  bring  to  this  issue  my  ex- 
periences over  the  past  year,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  have  ccmducted  hearings 
on  problems  of  older  people  in  my  own 
State  of  California,  and  have  listened  to 
a  Utany  of  shortc(»iings  in  Federal  pro- 
grams described  in  hearing  after  hear- 
ing. 

We  have  a  basically  sound  structure, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  State  offices  on  ag- 
ing, and  the  area  agencies,  form  a  work- 
able mechanism  for  funding  needed  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly  with  maximum  local 
flexibility. 

What  Is  needed,  to  be  plain,  is  more 
adequate  funding.  Last  year  Congress 
expanded  the  responsibilities  of  area 
agencies,  added  to  the  list  of  priority 
areas  for  model  projects,  and  increased 
the  authorization  for  title  m  of  the 
Older  American  Act  by  38  percent. 

We  have  more  area  agencies,  more 
older  people,  and  more  complex  prob- 
lems. I  believe  the  amounts  specified  in 
the  amendment  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  Is  a  prudent 
response  to  these  changing  circum- 
stances. 

Let  me  say  a  further  word,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  model  projects,  which  are 
funded  under  section  308  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  These  are  grants  of  one 
time  seed  money  which  enable  local  areas 
to  develop  and  test  better  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  older  citizens 
within  the  community.  There  are  seven 
priority  areas  listed  in  the  law  wWch 
are  singled  out  as  worth  of  funding; 
three  of  them  were  added  by  the  1976 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  projects  that  pres- 
ently are  being  funded : 

A  project  In  North  Carolina  last  year 
helped  older  people  get  better  housing  by 
providing  ad^ce  about  the  rental  market 
and  making  referrals  to  available  sub- 
sidized housing. 

In  the  field  of  education,  six  Minnesota 
educational  institutions  have  joined  to- 
gether to  make  lifetime  learning  a  reality 
for  senior  citizens. 
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San  Diego,  Calif., 
)[th  project  located 

)lated  rural  com- 
!  project  has  made 
mt  In  the  health 
Jn  that  area.  With 
the  project  heis 
I  independent  and 
ito  their  homes  as 


To  help  ph3rsically  s  nd  emotionally  im- 
paired elderly,  a  mode  I  project  grant  was 
awarded  to  several '  American  Indian 
groups  in  Arizona  andi  Nevada.  This  proj- 
ect provided  for  homemaker  health 
aides  and  outreach  workers  to  help  im- 
prove the  living  conqltlons  of  our  older 
reservation  residents. 
In  my  own  county 
we  have  a  model  he 
in  Campo,  Calif.,  an 
mimity.  This  model 
significant  improve 
of  the  residents  wit 
a  1-year  model  gra; 
kept  older  people 
healthy  by  bringing  i 
needed  a  nursing  practitioner,  a  social 
worker,  a  physical  th  jrapist,  homemak- 
ers,  handymen,  and  other  professionals 
who  could  assist  in  meeting  their  every 
day  needs. 

I  am  particularly  pi  aud  of  this  project, 
because  it  also  iUustra  tes  the  prtnciple  on 
which  all  niodel  projei  t  grants  are  based. 
It  first  began  with  Fe  leral  funds — as  we 
are  requesting  today- -to  provide  a  des- 
perately needed  servi  :e,  and  then  when 
Federal  fvmds  ran  ov  t,  the  county  au- 
thorities were  persuac  ed  to  continue  the 
project  with  the  use  o '.  their  local  funds. 
I  mu.st  say.  that  the  I  'ederal  funds  were 
withdrawn  rather  pr;cipitously,  and  it 
took  a  certain  amount  of  intervention  on 
my  part  with  the  Stai  e  and  county  gov- 
ernments, for  contini  ed  funding,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  say  thai  this  project  is  op- 
erating and  serving  th  e  elderly  people  of 
San  Diego  Coimty  tod  ly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  n  lodel  project  is  one 
of  the  most  flexible  t<ols  used  at  AOA's 
discretion.  They  have  funded  innovative 
and  effective  proposals  all  across  the 
country,  I  believe  the  select  committee's 
recommendations  for  this  particular 
Item,  and  the  others  w  ithin  the  package, 
are  prudent,  defensible,  and  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  tto  continue  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  <  f  the  elderly  citi- 
zens in  America. 
I  urge  the  approval  ( if  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga> 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  ccnsent  Mr.  Mat- 
STTNACA  was  allowed  to  i  >roceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  C  ihairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  :  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omli ,. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
certainly  agree  with  tie  arguments  be- 
ing made  by  the  gentle  man  from  Hawaii. 
I,  in  fact,  presented  thi ;  amendment  that 
resulted  in  the  $2.5  mi  lion  now  being  in 
the  committee  recoinmendation.  My 
original  recommendat:  on  was  that  it  be 
$5  million  instead  of  $:  .5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rLs<  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment  ta  add  $21.45  mil- 
lion to  titles  HI  and  rv  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  amendment  would  add  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1976  and  $150,000 
to  the  transition  quaiter  recommenda- 
tions for  State  adminis  ;ration  under  title 
m.  The  passage  of  thi^  proposal  will  in- 
crease the  total  for  State  administration 


to  $17  million.  This  would  permit  all  56 
rniits  of  government  to  receive  an  in- 
creased level  in  funding.  For  some  of  the 
State  agencies,  this  would  represent  the 
first  increase  that  they  have  enjoyed 
since  1973. 

"ITie  amendment  would  also  add  $2.2 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
and  $8.55  million  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter for  area  planning  and  social  services. 
This  money  will  be  used  to  support  489 
area  agenices  on  aging.  These  agencies 
serve  as  local  advocates  for  the  elderly, 
helping  them  remain  in  their  own  homes 
and  communities,  increasing  the  accessi- 
bility of  decent  health  care  services,  pro- 
viding transportation  services  to  hot 
meals  sites,  and  referring  elderly  citizens 
to  proper  agencies  in  an  effort  to  cut 
through  bureaucratic  redtape  for  those 
least  capable  of  dealing  with  it.  In  addi- 
tion ,  area  agencies  on  aging  help  gen- 
erate funds  from  other  sources  to  meet 
these  same  needs. 

There  is  also  a  $2  milhon  increase  for 
model  projects  under  title  in.  These 
projects  provide  one-time  seed  money 
grants  which  enable  local  areas  to  de- 
velop and  test  better  ways  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  our  older  citizens  within 
the  community.  For  instance,  the  highly 
successful  nutrition  program  under  title 
Vll  was  begun  as  a  model  project. 

Finally  the  bill  also  adds  $7.25  milhon 
to  title  IV  research  and  training  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter. This  money  will  be  used  to  train 
stafif  needed  to  serve  the  elderly  and  to 
provide  knowledge  and  data  critical  to 
the  effective  management  of  the  area 
agencies  on  aging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  insure  that  we  can  provide 
quality  services  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  for 
his  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  $5 
million  for  senior  centers  over  the  next 
6  months  is  an  easily  defensible  figure. 
It  represents  but  5  percent  of  what  the 
House  has  authorized  for  title  V  use.  The 
figure  originally  requested  by  the  sub- 
committee was  $5  milhon.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  this  very 
brief.  Our  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  has  recently  undergone  an  oper- 
ation in  Florida  which  was  very  success- 
ful, and  has  returned  to  his  home. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging.  He  is  very  sup- 
portive of  this  amendment.  He  has  sent 
a  very  extensive  statement  here  which 
makes  most  cogent  argimients  for  it. 

His  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Claude  Pep- 
per, Chairman,  Sttbcommittee  on  Health 
AND  Long-Term  Care,  Dtjring  Presenta- 
tion BY  House  Select  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ag- 
ing: Appropriation  Levels  for  Programs 
Under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportvinlty 
to  address   the  funding  under  the  Second 


Supplemental  Appropriations  1976  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  First,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Randall,  for  his  tireless  effort 
as  Chairman  of  the  newly  formed  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  resolving  problems  faced  by  America's 
senior  popiUatlon.  His  statement  today  re- 
flects my  sentiments  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  fully  support  his  proposed 
funding  levels,  and  too,  could  like  to  stress 
the  need  for  Increased  funding. 

Congress  in  enacting  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  recognized  that  Federal  assist- 
ance would  help  States  develop  and  establish 
services  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  older  persons.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1066  was  considered  landmark  legislation 
because  of  its  capacity  to  help  senior  citizens. 
Time  has  shown  this  Act  to  have  potential 
for  fulfllllng  its  prophecy,  but  has  made  clear 
more  must  be  done.  For  this  reason  Congress 
amended  the  Older  Americans  Act  over  the 
years,  most  recently  with  the  1975  amend- 
ments enacted  Into  law  on  November  28, 1975. 
These  amendments  modified  the  original  act 
to  more  effectively  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  the  needs  of  the  elderly  be  met. 
title  III  grant  program  for  states  and 

communities 
The  title  ni  State  and  community  pro- 
gram is  of  primary  concern  to  me.  As  you 
are  aware,  this  program  requires  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  divide  their  respective  States 
Into  planning  and  service  areas  and  where 
feasible  establish  area  agencies  on  aging.  The 
area  agencies  on  aging  primarily  perform 
coordinating  and  planning  functions  on  the 
Iqcal  level  In  order  to  avoid  fragmentation 
and  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  more  readily 
assure  the  concentration  of  resources  in  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  Indicated 
that  area  agencies  on  aging  are  proT^ng  to 
be  a  forceful  and  effective  vehicle  for  mobiliz- 
ing and  refocu&ing  existing  community  re- 
sources fOT  the  elderly.  Their  strength,  how- 
ever, rests  in  part  on  an  adequa>te  budget. 
New  funds  are  needed  If  area  agencies  are 
to  serve  a  growing  population  and  fulfill  their 
mandated  role. 

Currently  many  area  agencies  are  under- 
staffed and  function  with  one  or  two  per- 
eons  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  carry  out 
all  the  tasks  expected  of  them.  Some  area 
agencies  face  severe  hardships  In  continuing 
existing  services,  and  many  are  forced  to 
deliver  a  decreasing  level  of  aging  services 
because  of  rising  costs.  In  addition,  area 
agencies  are  being  called  on  to  do  more  as 
a  result  of  the  1975  amendments.  They  must 
focus  on  4  new  priority  areas  when  providing 
social  services. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  area  agencies  sup- 
port the  direct  funding  of  social  services 
which  are  not  already  available  In  the  com- 
munity. Funds  support  social  services  within 
planning  and  service  areas  with  a  Federal- 
local  matching  ratio  of  90-10,  and  services 
outside  of  PSA's  with  a  Federal-local  match- 
ing ratio  of  72-25.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
title  m  program  la  to  encourage  non-Federal 
support  and  eventual  total  State  and  local 
funding.  Well-planned  programs,  therefore, 
have  a  strong  tendency  for  sustained  survival 
assuming,  of  course,  the  availability  of  non- 
Federal  support.  Localities  are  willing  to 
spend  their  dollars  on  programs  that  are  well- 
planned,  coordinated,  and  show  effective  use 
of  available  resources.  The  489  area  agencies 
on  aging  now  cover  about  80  percent  of  the 
aged  60  and  over  population. 

As  OhaJrman  of  the  Select  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  I  am  especially  concerned  that  older 
Individuals  have  available  to  them  com- 
munity services  which  help  maintain  their 
health  and  well-bedng.  Services  provided 
under  title  ni  enable  older  persons,  while 
remaining  In  their  home   environment,  to 
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secure  and  maintain  maximum  Independ- 
ence. We  have  heard  testimony  on  the  posi- 
tive results  of  accessible  services,  and  on 
acute  problems  stemming  from  the  lack  of 
services.  In  the  area  of  health  care,  for  ex- 
ample, home  heeJth  aides  can  help  older 
people  receive  appropriate  health  care.  Many 
older  persons  In  need  of  home  care,  how- 
ever, do  not  have  such  services  avaUable  In 
their  commimlty. 

Our  Subcommittee  has  heard  extensive 
testimony  over  the  past  year  on  home  health 
care.  Statistics  indicate  the  need  for  these 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  19  of  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  testified  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee that  200,000  persons  annually  receive 
home  health  services  under  Medicare,  and 
114,000  under  Medicaid,  for  a  total  of  314,000 
out  of  over  22  million  elderly  persons  (over 
65 years  old). 

tJnder  questioning,  the  Department  con- 
ceded that  the  niimbers  of  persons  receiv- 
ing these  benefits  «re  "not  sufficient  in 
terms  of  the  question  of  need." 

According  to  additional  H.E.W.  testimony 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  February  10, 
today  there  are  approximately  3  million 
persons  aged  65  and  older,  or  16  percent  of 
the  aged  population,  who  are  unable  to  per- 
form major  activities  such  as  keeping  hotise 
because  of  a  physical  Imptdrment.  Over  one 
million  older  persons  need  help  In  getting 
around  either  with  a  special  aid  or  with  the 
help  of  another  person,  and  nearly  800,000 
older  people  have  an  Illness  which  confines 
them  to  their  bouse. 

Home  health  services  also  are  less  costly 
than  alternative  modes  of  Institutionaliza- 
tion, except  for  patients  of  high  disability 
who  require  fiill-tlme  care.  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  analysis »  of  twenty  studies 
by  experts  comparing  home  health  care  with 
the  cost  of  Institutionalization  concluded 
that,  "of  the  20  studies,  19  presented  data 
which  supported  the  proposition  that  home 
health  care  can  be  less  evpenslve"  than  in- 
stitutional care. 

I  cannot  overstress  our  Subcommittee's 
finding:  that  adequate  resources  which  pro- 
mote Increased  and  effective  social  services 
makes  sense  fiscally  as  well  as  morally.  We 
must  appraise  our  commitment  to  older 
Americans  by  allotlng  In  their  behalf  a  suit- 
able share  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Home  health  cannot  only  hold  down  per- 
sonal and  the  govertunent's  health  oare 
costs,  but  can  help  older  people  Uve  In  the 
privacy  and  dignity  of  their  homes  rather 
than  being  confined  often  unnecessarily  to 
an  institution.  A  January,  1976  study  con- 
tracted by  H.B.W.  cited  flgiires  mdlcatlng 
that  between  144,000  and  260.000  people,  or 
between  14  to  25  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1.000,000  elderly  persons  in  skilled 
and  intermediate  nursing  homes,  may  be 
"unnecessarily  maintained  In  an  institu- 
tional environment*  because  of  the  lack  of 
alternatives  available. 

TITLE     m     PHTSICAL     FITNESS      PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  Title  m,  "Social 
services "  was  expanded  to  Include  "services 
designed  to  enable  older  persons  to  attain 
and  maintain  physical  and  mental  wellbeing 
through  programs  of  regular  physical  ac- 
tivity and  exercise." 

With  respect  to  physical  fitness,  It  was 
pointed  out  In  the  Senate  report  accom- 
panying the  passage  of  this  amendment 
"that  a  properly  structured  program  of  phys- 
ical activity  for  senior  citizens  would  help 
offset  the  deterioration  of  the  cardiovascular 
system;  slow  the  onset  of  the  development 
of   arthritis;    and    reduce    mental    fatigue. 


» Letter  report,  September  17, 1976. 

'Study  by  Applied  Management  Sciences 
for  the  Department  of  H.E.W«  Contract  No. 
HEW  08-74-294.  .—    . 


strain,  or  tension.  In  addition,  physically 
active  older  people  tend  to  be  more  Inde- 
pendent, have  a  better  outlook  on  life,  and 
are  more  resistant  to  boredom  and  de- 
pression." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  has  proposed  Innovative  alternatives 
to  Institutionalization  as  a  preventive  to 
later  costly  curative  care  and  to  allow  the 
elderly  to  be  productive  In  the  community. 
Consistent  with  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mendation that  a  greater  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral health  doUar  be  allocated  to  preventa- 
tive health-care  programs,  I  would  like  to 
cite  an  example. 

A  demonstration  project,  funded  for  one 
year  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  during 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1976, 
Is  currently  being  successfully  Implemented 
In  four  states  by  the  National  Association  for 
H\unan  Development,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, headed  by  three  distinguished  medical 
authorities. 

The  program,  developed  In  cooperation  with 
the  President's  CouncU  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  demonstrates  that  a  program  of 
health  education  and  physical  activity  for 
senior  citizens  can  bring  about  a  beneficial 
change  In  the  lives  of  older  persons  and  keep 
them  active,  mobile,  and  participating  In  our 
society.  It  offers  the  potential  of  reducing  the 
institutionalization  of  participating  older 
persons. 

Reports  Indicate  this  pilot  program  Is  prov- 
ing highly  successful  among  thousands  of 
older  persons  In  the  four  states  In  which  It 
Is  being  Implemented — namely.  Ohio  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Texas.  It  wlU  represent 
an  Important  beginning  for  new  a  perspec- 
tive which  offers  promise  of  disease  preven- 
tion, control,  mobUlty  and  Independence  for 
older  persons  as  an  alternative  to  Institu- 
tionalization. 

Fitness  activities,  Including  health  educa- 
tion, are  underway  or  planned  In  aU  of  the 
437  nutrition  sites  located  throughout  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Texas.  In  addition, 
programs  sire  being  Implemented  under  Title 
ni  and  through  local  conununlty  resources, 
organizations  and  facilities  In  hundreds  of 
multipurpose  centers,  day  care  centeiB, 
housing  projects,  churches,  homes  for  the 
aging,  and  parks  and  recreation  sites.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  Implementa- 
tion, over  12,000  letters  were  received  by  the 
National  Association  for  Human  Develop- 
^ment  from  Indlvttluals  In  the  remaining  46 
states  expressing  an  Interest  In  this  program. 
These  Inquiries  represent  state  and  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  univer- 
sities, colleges,  YM-YWCA's  parks  and  recre- 
ation departments  and  senior  centers. 

However,  current  appropriations  preclude 
expanding  the  program. 

With  an  appropriation  of  an  estimated 
four  million  dollars  over  the  next  two  years, 
including  $200,000  between  April  and  July, 
and  $250,000  for  the  transition  quarter,  this 
project  can  be  continued  and  extended  across 
the  country. 

TITLE   m   MODEL   PBOJXCTS 

The  title  HI  model  project  program  also 
has  proved  to  provide  Invaluable  Informa- 
tion because  of  Its  demonstration  approach 
In  assessing  and  Improving  needed  services, 
and  promoting  the  well-being  of  older  per- 
sons. Congress,  In  enacting  the  latest  amend- 
ments, added  three  new  categories  to  which 
the  Administration  must  give  special  con- 
sideration In  funding  model  projects,  ^^)ro  of 
these  categories  specifically  address  the 
health  care  of  older  persons.  One  such  cate- 
gory is  ombudsman  services  for  nursing 
home  residents.  Demonstration  projects  will 
test  the  most  effective  ways  to  assure  that 
patients'  rights  are  recognized  and  that  they 
receive  quality  care. 

Another  priority  imder  model  projecte  la 
the  funding  of  senior  day  care  centers.  These 


centers  primarily  provide  care  for  IndlvldualB 
In  need  of  supervised  health  care  but  not 
In  need  of  24-hoiu-  Institutionalization.  They 
are  designed  for  people  who  are  considered 
frail,  and  otherwise  physically  or  mentally 
impaired  but  who  are  able  to  live  In  a  home 
with  others  when  daUy  supervision  Is  avail- 
able. Although  day  care  centers  have  existed 
In  Europe  for  some  time,  they  are  sUll  In 
an  experimental  stage  In  this  country. 
Through  the  model  projects  program  cen- 
ters wUl  be  established  which  will  enable 
us  to  assess  xiux«  readily  health  services  and 
facilities  that  are  of  high  quaUty,  appropri- 
ate, and  less  costly  than  nunlng  home  care. 

TTTLB   V:    MULTIPUXPOSK   SEmOR   CKNTUS 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  ovur  Subcommittee's 
prime  recommendations  In  a  recent  report, 
"New  Perspectives  In  Health  Care  few  Older 
Americans:  Recommendations  and  PoUcy 
Directions,"  la  encouraging  the  development 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers,  places  where 
elderly  persons  may  enjoy  the  company  of 
others  In  recreational  and  social  activities 
and  where  they  may  obtain  health  and  nu- 
tritional services. 

We  are  delighted  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  agreed  to  our  request  for  start- 
up funds  for  senior  centers  under  Title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  but  the  amount 
appropriated  currently  under  the  bill,  $2.6 
million  for  the  transition  quarter.  Is  insuffi- 
cient to  reaUy  get  thU  Important  program 
moving.  Potential  centers  will  be  scnunbling 
for  this  small  amount  of  money.  We  are 
therefore  asking  specifically  that  $5  million 
be  appropriated  for  senior  centers  under 
Title  V  through  the  transition  qiiarter  as 
a  true  commitment  to  making  this  program 
successful.  And  no  one  can  say  we  are  "bust- 
ing the  budget",  because  the  initial  author- 
izing legislation  enacted  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1973  called 
for  $100  million.  However,  no  funding  has 
ever  been  appropriated,  for  two  main  reasons. 

First,  the  Congress  has,  until  now,  not 
considered  the  services  provided  a  priority, 
possibly  because  the  need  and  constituency 
for  the  services  has  not  been  made  clear. 

Second,  It  has  been  argued  that  H.nD. 
Title  I  funds  aUow  money  for  aeniar  cen- 
ters already,  so  that  "nue  V  funding  would 
be  duplicative. 

Let  me  address  these  arguments  In  turn. 

Our  Subcommittee  has  received  over- 
whelming testimony  demonstrating  that 
the  need  for  senior  centers  Is  great,  and 
that  they  make  one's  later  years  a  great 
deal  more  meaningful. 

A  Lou  Harris  sxirvey.  In  conjunction  with 
the  National  CouncU  on  Aging,  reports  that 
18%  of  the  22  million  persons  over  86  hare 
attended  senlco'  centers  and  another  17% 
wo\Ud  like  to.  In  addition.  "7  million  persona 
over  66  would  like  to  attend  senior  centers 
If  the  various  barriers  to  participation  were 
alleviated  or  removed."  FlnaUy,  "60  percent 
of  the  public  report  that  there  is  no  Senior 
Center  convenient  to  where  they  live,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Harris  survey. 

Programs  within  centers  that  do  exist 
also  need  to  be  expanded  and  can  be  under 
Title  V's  alteration  and  staffing  provisions. 
Of  the  4,706  senior  centers  for  which  service 
data  was  available  for  a  1974  survey  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers, 
1.967  provided  less  than  the  three  basic  serv- 
ices (set  forth  by  NISC)  of  education,  rec- 
reation, and  Information,  referral  or  coun- 
seling. Of  the  total  4,706,  only  1,474  pro- 
vided health  services  and  1,478  provided 
nutrition  services. 

The  need  for  funding  Incentives  Is  dear. 
I  should  add  that  our  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  concerning  the  need  fer 
Title  V  funding  from  the  National  Council 
on  Aging,  the  National  Cotmdl  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  and  many  other  cn^ranlza- 
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ttooB  With  expertise  Iti  the  health  and  so- 
cial services  of  the  elderly. 
The  second  argumeiit,  asserting  that  Title 
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the  1975  community 

slock   grant   program 

Is  Invalid  for  two 

lerlcans  Act  money 


V    is    unnecessary 
are  also  funded  undei 
development   Title   I 
administered  by  H.U. 
reasons. 

First.  Title  V  Older 
includes  acquisition,  Alteration,  renovation, 
and  initial  (three  Yeart  staffing.  H.UJ3.  Title 
I  funds — if  they  weraf  even  utilized — cover 
only  construction  and  renovation.  The  two 
programs  are  not  Idem  leal. 

Second.  Title  I  funds  are  discretionary 
and  can  be  utilized  lor  any  of  eight  pro- 
grams. A  1975  H.U.D.  survey  of  200  commu- 
nities showed  that  onl  r  17  plan  to  use  Title 
I  money  for  senior  cen  «r8.  Title  V  funds,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  ^pecJAcally  earmarked 
for  senior  centers. 

The  West  Virginia 
stated  in  its  1975  A: 

"HUD    HXLP 

"There    was    wldes 
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Urban  Development 
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thought  that  senior 
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on   Aging   testified 

needed  under  Title 
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tion and  renovation  of  penlor  centers  because 
HUD  funds  would  be  atallable." 

Our  committee  Is  ricommendlng  $5  mil- 
lion between  now  and  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tion quarter  to  fund  this  authorized  pro- 
gram. 

We  reconunend  that  >0%  of  these  funds  be 
allocated  to  section  £05,  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  lectlon  501,  payments 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  acquisition,  al- 
teration and  renovatK  n.  The  large  portion 
of  the  funding  should  go  to  these  sections 
because,  once  a  facility  Is  obtained  or  reno- 
vated, other  communlt;  ■  resources — including 
Older  Americans  Act  Titles  III  (home  health, 
transportation,  and  otl.er  services),  VII  (nu- 
trition), IX  (employnent).  and  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Title  XX  (social  services),  can 
use  the  center  as  a  pla(  e  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices. This  would  leac  to  maximum  com- 
munity efficiency  for  tl  ie  elderly. 

The  remaining  50  %  c  f  Title  V  funds  should 
oe  Droken  out  evenly  imong  the  other  sec- 
tions, so  as  to  give  the  chance  to  work  they 
have  never  had  because  while  authorized  and 
needed,  they  have  no'  been  funded.  These 
include  section  506  (mortgage  guarantees, 
which  will  require  a  dsposlt  Into  the  Insur- 
ance fund  but  very  little  actual  money 
spent),  section  507  (interest  subsidies),  and 
section  511  (initial  3  jesLT  staffing  provided 
on  a  75%  federal — 2i  %  facility  basis  the 
first  year,  V3-V3  the  lecond,  50%-507o  the 
third).  It  is  recommended  that  $833,000  be 
allocated  for  each  of  t  lese  sections  between 
now  and  the  end  of  tie  transition  quarter. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  of  the  De- 
partment of  HEW,  which  would  administer 
Title  V  programs,  while  unable  to  endorse 
such  funding  because  1  he  President's  budget 
made  no  request,  h&i  provided  invaluable 
technical  expertise  a1  my  request  in  the 
drafting  of  this  progra  m.  AOA  has  informed 
me  that  while  they  cannot  endorse  the  pro- 
gram, their  current  thi  nking  is  that  it  would 
work  if  funded  and  cculd  be  set  to  go  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  ilrea  Offices  for  Aging 
national  network,  which  would  administer 
the  program  In  the  fle;  d.  is  already  in  place. 

I  am  informed  that  regulations  could  be 
written  possibly  In  at  little  as  two  weeks 
after  funding,  and  the  30  day  comment  pe- 
riod for  regulations  Implementing  the  en- 
acted funding  levels  could  even  be  waived 


to  15  days  if  "Just  cause"  mandates  speedy 
implementation. 

EUglbUity  for  fimding  is  expUcit  in  the 
law  and  could  be  easily  transmitted  into 
regulations.  Under  the  statute,  qualified  re- 
cipients of  grants  would  be  "units  of  general 
purpose  local  governments  or  other  public 
or  non-profit  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, or  contracts  with  any  agency  or  or- 
ganization", the  purpose  of  the  grant  or 
contract  being  to  provide  a  "focal  point  for 
services  in  the  community  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  elderly." 

According  to  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing, most  facilities  can  be  acquired  or  reno- 
vated for  between  $50,000  and  $100,000.  Many 
of  the  facilities  can  be  inexpensive — but 
very  effective — storefronts  downtown  in 
cities.  Also,  you  may  have  heard  of  the  closing 
of  seven  old  schoolhouses  in  Montgomery 
County  due  to  lack  of  funds.  These  facilities 
have  ready-made  workshops,  dining  areas, 
and  recreational  and  social  facilities.  $50.0(X) 
can  go  a  long  way. 

At  an  average  of  $75,000.  approximately  33 
facilities  would  be  assisted  under  sections 
501  and  505  alone.  The  other  sections,  which 
provide  mortgage  Insurance,  interest  subsi- 
dies, and  initial  stafOng,  would  assist  at  least 
another  20  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee's  recom- 
mendation for  Title  V  is  concededly  low  com- 
pared to  the  original  legislation  enacted  in 
1973,  which  authorized  $100  million  annu- 
ally. We  are  asking  $5  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1976  through  the  end  of  the 
transition  quarter.  Yet  these  funds  will  go 
a  long  way  as  seed  money  in  encouraging 
governmental  entitles  and  private  organi- 
zations to  establish  their  own  senior  center 
service  programs.  It  is  critical  that  we  get 
this  program  off  the  ground. 

The  network  is  ready,  with  state  agencies 
on  aging,  area  agencies,  and  nutrition  sites 
already  in  place. 

The  nation's  communities  are  ready,  need- 
ing and  able  to  use  the  funds,  and  having 
many  facilities  now  unused  and  desperately 
needing  renovation.  What  better  purpose 
than  to  serve  our  elderly? 

The  regulations  are  ready,  requiring  only 
a  very  short  time — perhaps  two  weeks — to 
write  them  because  of  the  long,  well  thought- 
out  evolution  of  the  legislation  and  the 
spelled-out  nature  of  the  recipients  in  the 
statute. 

Your  appropriation  of  the  funds  we  have 
requested  for  Title  V  would  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  millions  of  our  nation's  elderly 
who  need  a  focal  point  for  service  delivery 
and  a  central  place  to  establish  and  maintain 
meaningful  social  relationships. 

TTTLB  IX :   EMPLOYMENT 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  some  spe- 
cific  questions  relating  to  the  funding  of 
Title  IX  (Employment) .  The  Administration 
has  argued  that  Title  IX  funding  should  not 
be  continued  becaiise  older  workers  do  not 
need  a  categorical  employment  program  and 
should  be  provided  for  imder  the  CETA 
manpower  program.  But  this  argument  is 
not  persuasive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  admits  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  services  provided  in  the  second 
half  6T  1974  under  CETA  Title  I  manpower 
training  and  Title  II  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  went  to  persons  who  were  55 
or  older.  In  contrast,  59.5  percent  went  to 
persons  who  were  21  or  younger  diutog  the 
same  period.  The  Administration  officials 
further  admit  that  CETA  funds  are  distrib- 
uted by  state  and  local  "prime  sponsors" 
under  a  revenue -sharing  approach.  And  they 
absolve  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
government  of  all  responsibility  for  older 
Americans  by  arguing  that  It  is  up  to  the 
local  sponsors  to  respond  to  the  need  of  older 
workers  in  their  local  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  aware  of  the  GAO 
report  prepared  at  my  request  in  1974  which 
indicated   that  local   units  of  Qovernment 


allocated  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  at 
their  revenue  sharing  dollars,  a  total  of  only 
$2.9  million,  to  programs  to  benefit  one  of 
America's  most  vulnerable  groups — the  el- 
derly. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  high  level  ot 
iinemployment  among  older  workers  and  the 
effect  0(f  Joblessness  on  these  Americana' 
mental  and  physical  health. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  need  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  expanding  title 
IX  to  provide  for  an  additional  contractor 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  minor- 
ity unemployed  elderly  workers.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  Report  (94-67,  pp.  30-1) 
recognizes  this  need  when  citing  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Black  Aged  as  one  worthy 
of  consideration  if  additional  i4>propriatioQs 
become  available. 

We  must  not  succumb  to  the  Administra- 
tion's determination  to  phase-out  categorical 
programs  such  as  Title  IX,  but  continue  to 
extend  assistance  to  those  who  are  other- 
wise the  least  likely  to  be  recognized. 

I  am  pleased  that  Title  IX  funding  has 
been  increased  for  this  year  in  legislation 
now  awaiting  the  President's  slgnatvire  and 
I  would  only  urge  him  to  sign  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  well -researched  funding  levels  sug- 
gested by  otir  Chairman,  not  only  for  Titles 
in  and  V  as  I  have  testified  to,  but  'ntles  IV 
(Education  and  Training  in  Gerontology) 
and  IX  (employment)  as  well.  The  teetlmoay 
you  are  hearing  today,  by  both  Majority  and 
Minority,  is  indicative  of  the  close  spirit  of 
cooperation  by  all  members  of  our  committee 
in  working  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

I  Join  with  our  distinguished  colleagues  in 
urging  more  appropriate  funding  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  as  a  way  of  more  aptly 
fulfilling  the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to 
our  nation's  elderly. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Matsxtnaga's  amendment 
to  pro\1de  ar.  additional  $2.5  million  for 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Funding  for  this  vitally  important  pro- 
gram was  first  approved  as  a  result  of  my 
amendment  offered  during  consideration 
last  week  on  the  supplemental  by  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW.  My  amendment  provided  an  initial 
$2.5  million  for  the  ftmding  of  title  V, 
multipurpose  senior  centers  program. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  10  years  of 
this  program's  authorization  that  funds 
had  been  approved  for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  Mr.  Matstjnaga 
has  offered  today  supplements  my  earlier 
action — and  I  am  fvily  supportive  of  this 
effort. 

The  title  V  program  is  designed  to 
provide  a  focal  point  in  our  communities 
for  the  development  and  effective  deliv- 
ery of  social  and  health  services  to  the 
elderly.  It  provides  four  areas  of  assist- 
ance: First,  grants  and  contracts  for 
the  acquisition,  alteration,  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  facilities  to  serve  as  sen- 
ior centers;  second,  mortgage  guaran- 
tees covering  the  multipurpose  centers; 
third,  interest  grants  to  reduce  borrow- 
ing costs;  and  fourth,  initial  stafQng 
grants. 

These  centers  are  essential  for  the  at- 
tainment of  comprehensive  services  and 
assistance  for  the  elderly  communities, 
and  I  urge  support  for  this  amendment, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  programs  the 
budget  Includes  $165  million.  The  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  went  above 
that  by  $36  million.  This  amendment 
will  increase  It  by  an  additional  $24  mil- 
lion. It  appears  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  wants  to  put  in  additional  funds. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  statements  I  made 
earlier  today  regarding  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems the  Nation  is  confronted  with,  but 
I  thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  point 
out  the  situation  which  is  apparent  here. 
We  are  spending  money  we  do  not  have, 
and  we  are  going  above  the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  make  this 
observation:  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  impassioned  plea  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  all  of 
those  joining  the  chorus.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment adds  money  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  he  would  not  have  had  to  say  a  word. 
The  outcome  of  the  vote  is  predestined. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  the  same 
reservations  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  has.  If  we  go  this  same  route, 
with  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  com- 
ing up  in  June.  Ood  help  us. 

If  any  amendment  for  more  money  has 
a  good  handle,  such  as  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  handicapped,  for  crippled 
children,  for  mother,  God  or  coimta7,  it 
might  as  well  be  Katie,  bar  the  door.  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 
The  outcome  is  automatic  and  predes- 
tined. But  somewhere  along  the  line  this 
House  will  have  to  give  thought  to  the 
overall  picture  and  just  how  we  can  fit 
all  these  increases  over  the  budget  under 
the  ceiling  we  will  soon  set  for  ourselves 
in  the  budget  resolution.  Those  of  you 
voting  for  all  these  Increases  will  surely 
have  to  support  the  higher  budget  reso- 
lution, because  I  am  not  going  to  bail  you 
out  on  that  one  and  you  may  be  scratch- 
ing for  votes  to  pass  it  next  month. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  fMr.  Randall). 

The  amendments  to  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  as 
amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
Community  Services  Administration 
community  services  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
services  program",  $23,000,000. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  order  that  I 
may  enter  into  a  dialog  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  from  even  before  1971  to  the  present 
time,  the  Army  has  overobllgated  itself 
to  the  tune  of  about  $200  million.  Many 


small  companies  across  the  United  States 
have  been  hurt.  This  has  been  htu^pexiing 
since  at  least  1971,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  have  a  ccMnpany  in  my  district.  Gen- 
eral Ship  h  Engine  Works,  Inc.,  of  East 
Boston,  that  had  a  contract  to  build  four 
LCU  landing  craft  for  the  Army.  The 
work  is  completed.  According  to  th^ 
claim,  the  Army  owes  them  $2.4  million. 
Because  of  this  overobligation  byvtt^; 
Army,  it  is  illegal  for  them  to  be  paid  oul 
of  existing  accounts.  There  is  no  doubt\ 
that  they  are  entitled  to  pajnnent.  They 
have  obligations  to  their  subcontractors 
along  the  line,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
many,  many  other  companies  that  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  this  small 
shipbuilding  company  in  my  district. 
These  companies  are  not  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

It  was  the  Army  that  broke  the  law, 
and  I  hope  that  somewhere,  perhaps  in 
some  supplemental  that  will  be  coming 
up,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  cases 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  has  been  concerned  about  this 
matter,  and  rightly  so,  for  quite  some 
time,  and  has  made  his  concern  known 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  would  say  that,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Anny  may  have  violated  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  with  respect  to 
some  of  its  obligations  and  may  have 
acted  Ulegally.  We  do  not  know  because 
we  have  not  received  the  report  required 
by  law. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  the  report  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act  violation,  we  intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  prior  to 
tEiking  any  action  in  Uie  nature  of  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  Army  in  this  matter. 
The  Army  is  at  fault,  but  the  contractors 
to  whom  the  gentleman  has  made  refer- 
ence are  not  at  fault  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  House  to  include 
funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us  at  this  time.  Of  course,  the 
biU  will  go  to  the  Senate  and  we  hope 
will  be  considered  by  that  body  in  early 
May.  By  that  time  the  report  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  perhaps  something  can  be  done 
in  the  otiier  body  to  provide  some  relief 
to  the  Army,  if  that  is  appropriate,  and 
the  House  can  consider  the  matter  in 
this  bill  during  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

I  hope  this  matter  can  be  worked  out 
expeditiously  because  it  has  worked  a 
great  hardship,  particularly  upon  some 
of  the  smaller  contractors. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  small 
companies  across  the  coimtry  have  been 
hurt  in  this  way.  I  have  one  such  com- 
pany in  my  district. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  statemoit  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  three  small  ccmtractors  in  my  dis- 
trict that  are  owed  over  $3  million,  and 
this  is  a  hardship  on  them.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  it  is  not  their  fault. 
I  hofie  that  the  gentleman  will  do  every- 
thing ix)6sible  to  expedite  payment  of 
these  overdue  claims. 

:.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

itleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  fur- 

T? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dowking) 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  me  and 
with  other  members  of  the  committee. 
We  are  cc«icemed  about  it.  We  want  to 
be  as  helpful  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
the  provisions  of  the  law  can  be  ctxnplled 
with  we  will  SM:t  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to 
remedy  this  situation  which  is  causing 
such  great  hardship  for  certain  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Oiair- 
man,  I  thank  the  gentlanan. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

AMENDMENT   OFFXBXD   BY    MK.  TVOOO 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Flood  :  On  page 
22,  strike  Unes  22  through  25. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  deletes  the 
appropriation  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
today.  We  have  already  included  these 
fimds  in  the  emergency  supplementsd, 
the  so-called  flu  vaccine  joint  resolution. 
These  f imds  are  for  summer  recreation 
programs. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  this  did  clear  the 
House  on  Monday,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  include  the  same  thing  in  two  differ- 
ent bills.  My  amendment  simply  takes 
the  funds  out  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  the  House  sessions  on 
Friday,  April  9.  and  Monday,  April  12. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  ^ave  voted 
in  the  following  manner: 

Rollcall  No.  184.  "no." 

RoUcaUNo.  185.  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  186.  "no." 

Rollcall  No.  187,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  189,  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  190,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  191,  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  CTerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Corporation  for  F^ttblic  Broaocastinc 
pt7blic    broadcasting    funs 

For  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  as  authorized  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Financing  Act  of  1975,  an 
amount  which  shall  be  avaUable  within 
limitations  specified  by  said  Act,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  $78,500,000. 

For  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  the  period  July  1,  1976. 
through  September  30,  1976.  $17,500,000. 
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AMxmhairr  ofterid  by  mr.  moore 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  C  hainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  allows : 

Amendment  offered  b  r  Mr.  Moore  :  On  page 
23,  Immediately  after  line  9,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"None  of  the  funds  aj  proprlated  under  this 
Act  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing may  be  used  for  ent(  rtalrunent  purposes." 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  24,  1975,  a  reception  was  held  in 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  to 
which  I  was  invited,  as  well  as  probably 
all  of  you  others,  by  Jie  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  fl  attended  that  re- 
ception because  I  warfted  to  find  out  more 
about  this  organization,  knowing  that  it 
receives  public  funds. 

I  learned  after  attending  that  recep- 
tion that  I  could  find  out  little  about  the 
organization  due  to  tl  le  good  time  every- 
body was  having. 

The  reception  turied  out  to  be  the 
most  lavish  I  have  set  n  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  There  m  ay  have  been  more 
lavish  ones  in  the  ])ast,  but  certainly 
that  was  the  most  lai  ish  I  have  seen. 

I  began  to  inquire  i  ibout  what  this  re- 
ception cost.  I  learnid  that  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broi  idcasting  expended 
$9,802.75  on  this  recitption  to  entertain 
Members  of  Congress  and  themselves  at 
a  cost  rate  of  $12.25  per  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  co  not  criticize  the 
work  the  Corporaticn  is  doing.  I  do 
criticize  the  spending  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  entertain  us.  to  lobby  us  for  more 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Tiat  is  the  point  I 
am  making. 

As  a  matter  of  fac  ,  we  all  know  that 
no  real  business  tak  ;s  place  at  one  of 
these  receptions.  Wl  en  we  go  to  one, 
there  are  so  many  people  that  one  can- 
not talk  business  if  he  wants  to.  We 
know  that  the  busiress  could  be  con- 
ducted much  better  h  i  the  privacy  of  owe 
offices.  I  know  that  ea  ::h  of  us  would  wel- 
come any  representa  ;ive  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  into  our 
office  to  discuss  busint  ss. 

Therefore,  Mr.  ChJirman,  I  really  do 
not  believe  that  any  real  purpose  is 
served  by  such  a  reception  except  to 
have  attending  Congi  essmen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corporation  have  a 
good  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m:  amendment  will 
not  in  any  way  inter  "ere  with  the  true, 
legitimate  operation  c  f  this  Corporation. 
It  simply  prevents  it  from  using  public 
tax  dollars  to  entertaj  n  themselves  or  us. 
They  do  receive  priva  te  contributions.  If 
they  wish  to  use  prvate  contributions 
for  receptions  let  thei  a  do  so. 

This  was  not  the  cs  se  with  this  recep- 
tion held  last  year.  V  rithout  an  amend- 
ment such  as  mine,  it  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  tht  General  Accovmt- 
ing  Office.  They  wrote  back  to  me  that 
the  Corporation  was  not  subject  to  the 
normal  reporting  limitations  of  a  Gov- 
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emment  agency  since 
nonprofit    corporatio  i 
through  the  measure 


they  are  a  private 

therefore    only 

I  am  now  taking 


could  really  bring  this  matter  under  con- 
trol or  .prevent  it  from  happening. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out 
that  we  can  not  reaUy  justify  to  the 
taxpayer  this  expense  of  $9,802.75  of 
their  money.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of 
us  wants  to  look  a  taxpayer  in  the  eye 
and  tell  him  that  was  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  simply  adopt  my 
amendment  and  prevent  this  Corpora- 
tion from  using  public  funds  for  this 
purpose  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  for  public  broadcasting  shall  be 
used  for  entertainment?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORE.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  amendment  can  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  for  entertain- 
ment; that  is  right. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  about  public 
braodcasting  itself? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  think  the  amendment 
has  been  clearly  drawn.  It  has  been 
drawn  to  prevent  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  entertainment  of  Congressmen  and 
the  entertainment  of  themselves  in  their 
broadcasting  activities.  It  would  not  af- 
fect broadcasting. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  does  this  amend- 
ment say?  That  is  the  whole  point.  Does 
it  not  say  that  none  of  the  fimds  may 
be  used  for  public  broadcasting? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  criticism,  but  I 
think  the  amendment  is  clear.  I  think  a 
reasonable  man  would  read  it  that  way. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  can  interpret  this 
so  that  people  caimot  broadcast. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Some  people  think  pub- 
lic broadcasting  is  very  entertaining,  and 
others  do  not. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  think  this  colloquy  in- 
dicates the  legislative  history  behind  this, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Clerk 
would  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

The  amendment  is  so  worded  that  it 
could  cut  out  all  broadcasting  by  public 
broadcasters  because  many  programs  are 
for  entertainment. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  knock  out 
the  booze  account,  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  more  specific. 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thought  that  what  they  were 
doing  was  trying  to  use  public  fimds  for 
public  educational  broadcasting. 

There  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  that 
they  cannot  broadcast  entertainment. 
The  speech  I  gave  on  the  floor  and  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs)  clearly  indicate  that 
my  amendment  is  aimed  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  Congressmen  and  of  the 
Corporation  Itself  at  public  expense. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  say  that  in  his  amend- 
ment. His  amendment  is  not  clear.  It 
would  prevent  public  broadcasting  from 
having  programs  for  the  entertainment 
of  anyone.  The  gentleman  does  not  even 
mention  that  they  should  not  entertain 
Congressmen,  and  I  am  with  him,  believe 
me. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  gentleman  ought  to 
rewrite  it  and  put  in  there  that  he  does 
not  want  any  money  being  spent  by 
Pubhc  Broadcasting  for  booze  and  food 
to  wine  and  dine  the  Congressmen. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated unless  the  gentleman  clarifies  hJs 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  have 
to  agree  that  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
feeling  that  this  amendment  is  confus- 
ing if  one  considers  only  the  language 
which  says  that  none  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  may  be 
used  for  entertainment  purposes  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  . 

I  am  not  sure  just  how  this  would  be 
interpreted,  but  perhaps  because  of  the 
discussion  here  it  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  entertainment  such  as  parties, 
receptions  and  the  like. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  these 
fimds  should  not  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  I  just  wonder  if  this  amend- 
ment does  the  job  in  view  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  some  Members?  I  have  no 
objection  myself  and  would  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
may  be  modified  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  amendment  the  additional  words, 
as  part  of  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment: "provided  this  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  to  broadcasting." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana to  so  modify  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  as  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  vni 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE — CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers — Crvn, 

FLOOD    CONTROL     AND    COABTAL    EMERGENCIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Plood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies",  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  recwn- 
mended  and  the  committee  included  In 
the  supplemental  bill  (H.R.  13172) ,  which 
we  are  considering  today,  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 
fund.  This  was  made  necessary  because 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1975  and  to 
date  In  1976  has  diverted  a  total  of 
$75,400,000  from  the  construction,  gen- 
eral and  the  flood  control,  Mississippi 
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River  and  Tributaries  appropriations  to 
meet  emergency  situations.  However, 
only  $25,400,000  has  been  requested  to 
reimburse  these  appropriations.  This 
leaves  an  outstanding  balance  of  $50,- 
000,000  which  the  administration  has  not 
requested  for  reimbursement  to  the 
appropriations. 

This  action  or  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
results  in  an  unauthorized  Impoundment 
of  funds. 

The  committee  has  provided  $30,000,- 
000  in  the  bill  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  to  bring  the  projects  back  on 
schedule  as  approved  by  the  Congress, 
including  those  funds  diverted  from  ap- 
propriations tor  the  Upper  Yazoo  Basin, 
the  West  Tennessee  Tributaries,  and 
Copan  Lake,  Okla. 

The  committee  will  work  with  the 
Corps  of  Englneo^  on  developing  those 
projects  needing  additional  funds  this 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows; 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses  of  referees".  $235,000,  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the  bill 
is  going  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had  given  seri- 
ous thought  to  offering  an  amendment 
at  line  18  on  page  27,  with  respect  to 
international  organizations  and  confer- 
ences, and  contributions  to  international 
organizations.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
considerable  embarrassment  and  dis- 
may to  us  all  that  there  are  no  moneys 
in  this  supplemental  appropriation  to 
pay  the  dues  which  the  United  States  of 
America  owes  to  tiie  International  Labor 
Organization,  commonly  known  as  ILO. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  representing 
this  body  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  ILO  meetings  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORiT),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AsHBROoK)  and  others  have  served  also 
in  that  capacity. 

Last  year  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization by  a  vote  of  its  constituent 
members  admitted  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization,  the  PLO,  In  the 
status  of  observers  to  the  ILO.  The  re- 
action of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  im- 
mediate and  precipitate  In  that  they 
walked  out  in  protest.  The  Government 
and  employer  representatives  went  back 
for  a  time  but  the  labor  representatives 
stayed  out,  subsequently  the  United 
States  served  notice  of  our  Intent  to 
withdraw  from  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  That  body  I  might  point 
out  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  family  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  United  Nations  family 
presently  In  Its  S2d  or  53d  year. 

■nie  ILO  won  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
during  the  time  when  the  Director  Gen- 
eral was  the  great  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, David  Morse.  The  Incumbent  Direc- 
tor General  is  a  French  citizen  named 
Blanchardi 

While  the  United  States  walked  out 
and  subsequently  served  notice  of  wlth- 
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drawal  In  protest  of  the  admission  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
the  target  of  the  PLO,  the  State  of 
Israel,  remained.  The  United  States 
walked  out  and  threaten  to  permanently 
withdraw,  but  the  Israelis  did  not.  They 
stayed.  Not  only  did  the  Israels  stay, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
that  great  organization  they  achieved 
for  themselves  a  seat  on  the  governing 
body.  Last  summer's  events  In  Geneva 
are  altogether  different  from  those  that 
occurred  at  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York,  where  the  PLO  is  also  In  an  ob- 
server status  and  where,  despite  our 
Government's  protest,  Zionism  was  con* 
demned  as  "racism,"  a  truly  outrageous 
thing.  We  still  are  In  the  XJH.  The 
Israelis  are  still  in  the  UJT.  But  we  are 
serving  notice  that  we  are  getting  out 
of  the  ILO.  We  are  taking  our  dollies  and 
dishes  and  going  home,  presumably  for 
some  anti-Communist,  antiterrorist  rea- 
son, while  the  target  of  the  PLO.  Israel, 
remains. 

Here  we  are,  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
Earth,  not  appropriating  moneys  to  pay 
our  overdue  assessment  of  a  year  ago, 
not  to  mention  this  year.  We  were  going 
to  send  a  delegation  this  year.  We  are  In 
the  embarrassing  position  of  being  de- 
linquent. 

We  want  the  ILO  to  change  Its  ways. 
We  said  so  in  our  letters  of  intent  to 
withdraw.  We  expect  others  to  follow  our 
virlshes  and  plans  to  maJce  ILO  a  better, 
a  more  effective  organization.  We  adopt 
a  posture  of  morality  and  rectitude  and 
ask  others  to  follow.  But  of  what  moral 
force  are  our  arguments  and  pleas  when 
we  are  delinquent.  Morally  and  legally 
we  are  delinquent — our  delinquency  be- 
gan on  July  1,  1975. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Slack,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being 
the  wealthiest  delinquent  on  Earth.  It 
makes  no  sense.  It  is  bad  foreign  policy. 
It  is  bad  monetary  policy. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  very  soon 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack),  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  would 
remedy  this  situation. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  make  foreign  policy,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  absence  of  £my  moneys  for  the 
ILO  affects  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  going  to  lose  our 
professionals  there.  If  eventually  we  de- 
cide to  stay  In  the  ILO,  as  I  think  we 
should,  we  are  going  to  have  lost  our 
professionals  of  many  years  standing  in 
that  organization.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
and  repeat  because  of  its  importance, 
our  delinquency  reduces  our  effective- 
ness in  the  ILO,  It  weakens  the  persua- 
sive arguments  of  our  representatives 
there. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for- yielding. 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  commit- 
tee considered  a  request  of  $25.9  million 
to  pay  the  ILO  the  balance  of  the  assess- 
ment for  calendar  year  1975  and  the 
assessment  for  calendar  year  1976. 

Since  the  United  States  filed  notifica- 
tion of  intent  to  withdraw  from  the  ILO, 
the  request  was  not  recommended  in 
this  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  do  not  lose 
voting  rlfijits  xmtil  January  1,  1978.  Tlie 
committee  felt  that  it  was  preferable  to 
wait  until  a  final  determination  has 
been  made  on  staying  in  the  ILO. 

Let  me,  however,  assure  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that 
this  subcommittee  has  no  Intention  of 
welshing  on  the  agreement  of  this  Gov- 
ernment with  the  ILO  and  the  bill  will  be 
paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman;  but  may  I  point 
out  respectfully  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  the  subcommittee  that  it  is  a  source  of 
enormous  embarrassment  for  our  Gov- 
ernment and  for  our  employer  uid  em- 
ployee representatives  who  are  going 
there  In  June  to  be  In  the  position  of 
being  a  delinquent  nation.  The  very 
least,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  say  this 
most  respectfully,  the  very  least,  in  my 
judgment,  is  that  the  1975  does  sboold 
have  been  paid. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  other  nuances. 
I  am  aware  of  the  outside  forces  from 
within  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  influences  outside 
the  Congress,  but  within  the  United' 
States,  \(iio  take  this  hardline  position, 
which  our  allies,  the  Israelis,  do  not  take. 
If  we  leave  the  ILO  and  the  Israelis  stay 
in;  as  they  intend  to  do,  we  will '  be 
abandoning  them.  I  think  it  Is  Just  bad 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Slack)  for  these  assurances  that 
the  bill  will  be  paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Chapter  X. — DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

OmcE  or  THE  Secsetast 

IMIAKTEB  Aint    ■'"■■fff 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  funds 
available  in  the  appn^rlatlon  under  this 
head  In  the  Department  of  Tran^Mrtatlon 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1975,  to  lease  and  maintain  automobile  park- 
ing facilities  in  the  Nasslf  Building,  pay- 
ments of  not  to  exceed  $53,000  may  be  made 
out  of  any  \mobllgated  Departmental  funds 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  pay  the  full 
coiurt  judgment  awarded  In  June  1975  relat- 
ing to  such  faculties. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  Qie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976  (H Jl.  13172) . 

I  am  pleased  to  sit  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  as  a  member  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Labor-Health. 
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Education,  and  Wei  are.  Because  of  the 
diverse  progranu  t  lat  are  included  In 


portion  of  this  bill, 


I  feel  I  should  brie  ly  describe  its  coH' 
tents.  My  subconux  Ittee  chairman  and 
good  friend,  the  geatleman  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mi.  McFaliJ)    will  set  out  each 
program  in  detail,  Ij  shall  try  to  develop 


Its  highlights: 

First.  The  $1.1 
for  the  Federal 
is  $250  million  less 


Ion  recommended 
^way  Administration 
isui requested:  How- 


ever, testimony  bef  op  our  subcommittee 
suggested  that  our  |Under-the-adminis- 
tratlon-budget  figure  is  adequate.  These 
funds  will  provide  jliquidating  cash  to 
cover  obllgational  aiithority  released  to 
date.  r 

Second.  The  $476,000  recommended 
for  the  national  capl  al  airports  is  merely 
to  pay  for  the  incr^sed  electricity  and 
gas  bUls. 


Third.  Testimony 


ings  suggested  $8  DLllllon  would  be  an 
adequate  figure  for  <  :oast  Guard  retire- 


Instead 


during  our  hear- 


of    $8.33     million 


of  $53,000  Is  pro- 


ment    pay 
requested. 

Fourth.  The  sum| 
vlded  the  ofBce  of  th  i  Secretary  for  sat- 
isfaction of  an  luifa  ^orable  court  Judg- 
ment. 

Fifth.  Section  215  i  if  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  o '  1973  provided  $300 
million  in  loans  for  n  laintaining  and  im- 
proving ConRall  pro!  >erties  prior  to  con- 
veyance. A  conservat  Ive  estimate  Is  that 
only  $64  million  of  tt  e  fund  was  devoted 
to  rehabilitation  and  improvements.  For 
this  amoimt  ConRal  will  assume  a  $64 
million  Indebtedness  to  the  loan  fund. 
The  remaining  $236  million  was  xised 
merely  for  operatlo:ial  expenses  since 
1973  with  no  benefit  Securing  to  ConRail 
properties  as  of  Aprtl  1,  1976.  Accord- 
ingly, this  loan  amoiint  will  be  for^ven. 

Sixth.  The  subcomiilttee  chose  to  pro- 
vide the  requested  $1^0  million  requested 
by  urban  mass  transportation  adminis- 
tration for  llqulds|tlon  of  contract 
authority. 

Seventh.  The  subdommlttee  also  ap- 
proved a  limitation  pf  $632  million  on 
amount  of  obligation^  which  may  be  user', 
for  Interstate  tra4Bfer  substitutions 
(Public  Law  93-471.  This  limitation 
further  provides  no|  more  than  $475 
million  for  WMATA-+D.C.  Metro.  Aa  you 
know,  a  State  may  bpt  to  substitute  a 
portion  of  its  intei  state  system  and 
transform  the  fimclng  Into  a  mass 
transit  program.  Thl  t  limitation  affects 
the  total  dollar  amoi  mt  per  year  which 
can  be  approved.  I  [inserted  language 
in  the  report  expi 


tention  of  subco: 
applications  not  be 
this   language,   but 
UMTA  to  approve  p: 
stead  of  the  total  fi 
1  year.  I  am  convln( 
projects  by  phase 
these  catastrophic  o 
by  multiyear  predictions. 

EUghth.  For  the  Ii^terstate  Commerce 
Commission,  we  hav( 
reductions  In  their 

flgives  recommend  , 

than  adequate  according  to  tiielr  testi- 
mony. Our  BUbcommntee  chose  to  sup- 
port the  Office  of  Rat  Public  CounBd  In 


it  Is  the  In- 

that  transfer 

eld  up  because  of 

rather,   encourage 

Jects  by  phases  In- 

ding  program  In 

that  approving 

:ht  even  prevent 

it  overruns  caused 


I  made  considerable 

luest.  However,  all 

seem  to  be  more 


the  amount  of  $100,000  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1976  and  $100,000  for  the 
transition  as-  opposed  to  $500,000  for 
each  requested.  This  office  is  not  a  work- 
ing department  of  the  ICC,  but  actually 
an  adjunct  department  of  the  ICC 
which  is  responsible  for  oversight  and 
can  even  go  so  far  as  challenging  an  ICC 
rate  decision  or  order  in  the  courts.  The 
office  was  set  up  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
(Public  Law  94-210)  and  is  still  in  its 
formative  stages — our  funding  support  is 
adequate. 

Ninth.  Because  of  increased  court  liti- 
gation and  administrative  expenses 
caused  by  the  unified  ConRail  as  op- 
posed to  the  originally  contemplated 
smaller  system,  the  subcommittee  chose 
to  recommend  aa^  additional  $6  million 
to  ConRail  for  theSe  purposes. 

Tenth.  Finally,  the  committee  ap- 
proved $1.45  million  for  the  Coast  Guard 
boating  safety  program  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter.  During  consideration  of  the 
regxilar  transportation  appropriations 
bill,  this  program  had  not  yet  been  au- 
thorized for  the  transition  quarter. 

Fellow  Members  as  you  can  tell,  all 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  section  are 
of  an  essential  nature  to  continue  the 
program  levels  established  in  the  regu- 
lar fiscal  year  1976  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill  (H.R.  8365) . 

I  should  like  to  advise  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  is  $6,985  mllhon  over  the 
administration  budget.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  funding  provided  for  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  bill  before  the  committee 
received  administration  requests  for 
these  agencies.  Supplemental  funding 
for  the  USRA  is  caused  by  the 
transformation  to  the  unified  or 
larger  ConRail  final  system  plan. 
Extra  litigation  and  administrative 
expenses  are  expected  to  reach  $6  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  transition  quarter. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
requires  funding  to  support  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
fice as  well  as  the  new  Office  of  the  Rail 
Public  Counsel.  Both  of  these  program 
changes  are  mandated  in  the  Rail  Re- 
vitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210).  Our  com- 
mittee Is  advised  that  budget  requests 
are  forthcoming  on  these  matters.  How- 
ever, as  of  this  date,  neither  have  ar- 
rived. Because  of  the  importance  of  re- 
porting the  bill  out,  the  committee  acted 
on  the  requests  of  the  individual  agen- 
cies. Specific  legislation  allows  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the 
USRA  to  submit  their  budgets  directly 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW.  With  two  reservations,  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  funding  levels  provided 
in  this  section  of  the  bill.  Our  subcom- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Flood)  and  the 
ranking  mlnorlly  member  (Mr.  Micrxl) 
I  am  sure  will  set  out  each  specific  pro- 
gram. I  should  now  like  to  emphasize 
portions  of  this  section  that  deserve  our 
attention. 


With  the  acceptance  of  the  Roybal- 
Obey  -  Stokes  -  Conte  -  Patten  «  Early 
amendment  that  passed  by  a  tremendons 
majority,  we  csm  insiure  students  *.th| 
their  families  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  provide  student 
financial  aid  in  the  form  of  basic  oppor- 
timity  grants  at  the  1975-76  school  year 
level. 

Further,  approval  of  the  amendment 
also  insures  a  substantial  first  step  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-142) .  As  a  cosponsor  of  that  author- 
izing legislation,  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  these  fimds  are  a  long  time  coming. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  full  -authorization  level. 

One  final  note,  in  the  Labor-HEW 
portion  deserving  mention  is  under  com- 
munity services,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
that  the  subcommittee  approved  my 
amendment  to  Increase  the  funding  for 
the  national  youth  sports  program  for 
summer  1976  from  $3  million  to  $6  mil- 
lion. This  is  an  outstanding  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  to  provide  training  and 
sports  programs  to  55,000  innercity 
economically  and  culturally  deprived 
youths  this  summer.  Their  program  was 
a  tremendous  success  and  I  was  most 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  increase. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
to  insure  continued  full  implementation 
of  our  Federal  programs  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

United  Statxs  Customs  Sesvick 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $5,600,000. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Customs  Service.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $5.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $3.1  million  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter for  the  Customs  Service.  The  report 
states  that  the  appropriation  will  also 
permit  opening  and  stafiBng  of  some 
ports  of  entry. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  tdl 
us  whether  these  fimds  would  or  ooidd 
be  used  to  open  up  a  facility  that  those 
of  us  from  Ifichlgan  are  very  concerned 
about  and  Interested  in  at  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yMd  to  the 
gentleman  frcan  OUahmna. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  Battle  Creek  is  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  high  priority  list  of 
the  Customs  Service,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
Justifications  for  the  amount  of  money 
and  extra  employees  provided  for  in  this 
bill,  which  is  to  cope  with  that  part  of  our 
problem.  So,  I  see  no  nsaon  why  Battle 
CredE  would  not  be  one  of  the  favored 
places  for  expcmslon  of  the  servioe. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  jrield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  this 
colloquy.  I  think  tiie  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  very  wise  in  adding 
a  total  of  $8,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  period  for  the  Cm- 
toms  Service.  I  think  it  is  badly  needed 
and  will  permit  the  kind  of  activity  the 
two  gentl«nen  have  been  talking  about, 
especially  the  port  of  entry  at  Battle 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

United  States  Seceet  Service 
P4i.»«T»g  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  for  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  protection  of  permanent  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  pursuant  to  Public  I>aw  94- 
196,  approved  December  31,  1975. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
committee  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  items  in  the  bill,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  patience.  I  do  believe 
the  funds  from  BEOG  program  should 
be  increased  and  support  the  amend- 
ments offered. 

There  is  one  Item  contained  In  the  bill 
in  which  I  have  great  interest,  for  It 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  to  other  cities  which  play 
host  to  foreign  dignitaries. 

That  provision  provides  $1  million  in 
funds  for  cities  which  have  already  spent 
their  own  fimds  to  provide  extraordinary 
security  assistance  to  foreign  diplomats. 

Since  New  York  City  plays  host  to  the 
United  Nations,  it  has  spent  far  more 
than  other  cities  to  provide  police  pro- 
tection to  those  who  visit  the  United 
Nations.  A  visit  by  a  head  of  state  repre- 
sents a  heavy  toll  on  any  city's  manpower 
resources,  and  we  are  all  aware  how 
badly  stratoed  New  York  City's  budget 
problems  have  been  over  the  last  year. 

The  money  In  the  bill  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  inequities  of 
a  system  that  Congress  has  at  last  seen 
fit  to  remedy,  but  which  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  new  fiscal  year  begins. 
New  York  City  has  spent  its  own  funds 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation  at  large  for  many 
years,  and  I  think  it  is  only  proper  that 
funds  spent  in  the  last  year  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Congress. 

I  should  note  that  it  ts  the  official  pol- 
icy of  the  Ford  admhiistration,  as  articu- 
lated by  United  Nation  Ambassador 
William  Scranton,  that  additional  se- 
curity will  be  afforded  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  because 
of  the  direct  threats  made  against  the 
families  of  those  citizens  who  r^>resent 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  United  Nations. 
I  think  it  Is  right  that  we  do  so,  for  all 
visitors  In  this  Nation,  especially  when 
they  represent  their  governments,  de- 
serve aU  the  protection  that  we  can  give 
them. 


But  it  is  also  proper  that  where  the 
United  States  has  up  to  now  always  laid 
the  biutien  for  this  protection  on  New 
York  City  that  the  Congress  do  the  rlfi^t 
thing  and  reimburse  the  city  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  of  the  last  year.  I  would 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  wlU  sup- 
port this  section  of  the  bllL 

Last  year  the  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly accepted  this  responsibility  and 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  up  to  $3  million 
a  year  to  cities  which  expend  their  own 
funds  in  protecting  diidomats  visiting 
here.  That  bill  provided  for  retroactive 
payments  back  to  1974.  For  fiscal  1977, 
the  administration  has  requested  $2  ndl- 
lion  for  reimbursement  expenses.  The 
Congress  will  be  acting  on  that  request 
later  this  year. 

I  fuUy  support  the  mandate  of  this 
legislation  for  it  partially  relieves  a  bur- 
den placed  on  cities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  long  been  unjust. 
This  bill  today  would  have  the  effect  of 
minimi9ing  the  burden  which  has  for  so 
long  been  carried  by  the  city  of  New  York 
in  its  role  as  host  city  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  CHAIRIiiAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

National  Comiubsion  on  the  Observance  of 

International  Women's  Yeah,  1978 

cat.abttg  and  expenses 

For  necessary  e]q>enses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Tear,  1975,  aa  authortzed  by 
Public  Law  94-167,  $6,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  ProvOed,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  for  lobbying 
actlvlttoe. 

AMXNDUXNT  OITEBED  BT  MX.  Mn.LEK  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mn.i.n  of  Ohio: 
On  page  38  strikeout  lines  1  through  8. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amoidment  that  I  offered  does  one 
tiling.  It  strikes  the  $5  million  for  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year  1975. 

Since  we  have  approved  legislation  au- 
thorizing this,  a  number  of  ladles  have 
contacted  me,  and  many  other  Members, 
to  express  concern  over  the  piroblem  that 
they  feel  would  develop  If  the  $5  million 
Is  appropriated.  Many  of  the  Members 
feel  the  mcmey  will  be  used  to  lobby,  m 
one  case,  it  is  very  possible  the  money 
and  funds  may  be  used  to  lobby  for  the 
ERA,  the  equal  rights  amendment.  There 
are  others  who  have  contacted  me  who 
are  concerned  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
somehow  to  encourage  legislation  for 
abortion. 

It  Is  not  a  battle  of  the  sexes  hero  to- 
day. Thero  aro  many  people  not  In  this 
Chamber  who  would  like  to  see  the  $5 
million  disapproved. 

We  have  heard  many  arguments  con- 
cerning this  $5  million.  But  it  started 
some  time  ago,  as  the  Members  know, 
with,  first,  tile  authorization.  Then  we 
had  a  vote  in  our  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Gov- 
ernment. That  vote  was  to  strike  the 
fimds,  4  to  8.  Then  we  had  a  vote  in  the 
full  committee  to  reduce  the  funds  from 


$5  mllUon  to  $2  mUlicm.  That  vote  was  19 
to35. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
SncD) ,  has  stated  many  times  that  be 
fdt  the  House  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  (m  this  am«gidment  on  the 
floor.  I  believe  that  he  is  correct  in  that 
remark. 

In  the  subcommittee  we  heard  from 
those  who  wanted  the  $5  million.  They 
stated  that  the  funds  would  not  be  used, 
and  the  Commission  concurred,  for  lob- 
bying. But  I  would  request  that  the 
Members  turn  to  page  91  of  the  report 
on  the  bill  that  we  have  now.  I  would  like 
to  read  remarks  from  tiiat  ropon,  where 
the  committee  is  concerned  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  Commission  during  Its  op- 
eration under  Executive  Order  11832. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
Commission  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  April  15,  1975: 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Observ- 
ance of  International  Women's  Year,  as  Its 
first  public  action  and  highest  prtortty  urges 
the  ratification  of  the  Equal  lUghts  Amend- 
ment. 

We  believe  the  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Amendment  is  essential  to  the  reallEatlon 
(A  full  equality  for  women  and  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  American  democracy. 

We  commend  the  work  of  the  thoxisands 
of  women  and  men,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment whose  dedication  has  brought  the 
Amendment  so  close  to  ratification. 

As  our  main  commitment  to  the  obser- 
vance of  International  Women's  Year,  we 
pledge  to  do  all  In  our  capacity  to  see  that 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is  ratified  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  urge  aU 
Americans  to  Join  us  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  constituents  who 
have  contsicted  me  have  not  joined  in 
that  effort.  They  have  requested  that  the 
$5  million  be  stricken  from  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  approved. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  take  issue 
with  the  statements  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiLLXR) ,  who  offered  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  entire  section,  ellmlnattng  the 
funding  for  the  Natkmal  Women's  CTon- 
feirence. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  gentleman 
made  his  statement  has  absolutely  no 
merit  in  terms  of  its  truthfulness  or  its 
factoalness.  The  "JTJKting  international 
Women's  Year  Commission  was  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  94-167  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  approi>rlatk>n 
ejcX  to  merely  be  the  mechanism  for  im- 
plementing the  National  Women's  Ck)n- 
f  erence  both  at  the  State  level  and  at  the 
national  leveL  Whatever  mlg^t  have  been 
the  purposes  for  Executive  Order  11832 
of  January  9, 1975  Issued  in  the  first  In- 
stance establl^iing  the  International 
Women's  Year  Commission  is  entirely 
moot  with  respect  to  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference. 

Public  Law  94-167  governs  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  national  conference 
Is  to  be  held.  It  governs  the  purpoees  and 
the  golds  for  convening  State  coDfer- 
oices,  and  those  purposes  are  restricted 
to  the  purpose  of  delineatting  the  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  of  wom- 
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the  purposes  In- 
Jie  IWY  Confer- 


en  as  part  of  the  l^entennlal  Year 

celebrations  and  to  set;  down  goals  that 

we  might  want  to  achieve  in  the  coming 

years.  These  have  nofhlng  to  do  with 

what  might  have  been 

volved  In  establishing 

ence  or  the  IWY  meeting  or  conference 

held  in  Mexico  City,  ^ere  was  some 

3  doubt  and  there  were;  some  oblectlons 

I  and  questions  raised  wplle  we  were  de- 

Vbatlng    the    formatlonj   of    a    National 

Women's  Conference  ifi  this  body. 

For  that  reason,  in  ttie  committee  we 
were  careful  in  acceptiiig  an  amendment 
which  restricted  altogether  any  activi- 
ties whatsoever  that  cculd  in  any  man- 
ner, form  or  shape  be  called  lobbying. 
This  would  prohibit  me  use  of  these 
funds  in  any  way  wmtsoever  for  the 
purpose  of  any  lobbying  activities, 
whether  it  be  for  ERA  or  abortion  or 
any  other  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lingular  purpose 
for  the  $5  million — anq  the  IWY  Com- 
mission must  admlnixer  these  funds 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law — is  to 
ofBciate  and  to  administer  the  formation 
of  a  National  WomenTs  Conference  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year  and  to  help  the 
States  hold  similar  conferences  before 
the  national  conference  convenes.  Be- 
cause the  Committee  ai  Appropriations 
also  wanted  to  be  doubly  sure  that  no 
funds  would  be  used  fbr  lobbying,  the 
language  is  also  includiid  in  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

So  if  the  concern  is  that  there  will 
be  lobbying  for  ERA  or  lobbying  for 
abortion  or  whatever  else,  I  believe  the 
public  law  is  clear  on  t  lat,  and  the  ap- 
propriations language  li  i  this  bill  is  also 
clear.  The  House  has  already  had  an 
opportimity  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
National  Women's  Conference,  and  the 
majority  of  this  House  feels  that  it  is 
not  only  timely  that  th  Is  conference  be 
held  as  the  first  of  its  h  ind  in  200  years 
of  our  Nation's  historji,  but  that  it  is 
time  for  the  women  at  the  country  to 
have  the  opportxmity  to  set  down  in  a 
national  meeting  those  i  .ccompllshments 
and  achievements  that  we  think  were 
significant  factors  in  he  growth  and 
development  of  this  Nation  throughout 
its  200-year  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ha  re  not  had  such 
an  opportunity  yet.  Most  of  our  time 
spent  In  the  Congress  and  in  the  State 
legislatures  has  been  sp(  nt  in  discusi..jig 
ways  in  which  we  have  >een  prejudiced, 
held  bacfe,  and  opportun  ties  denied.  Our 
discussions  have  prima:  Uy  been  forced 
upon  us  in  a  negative  sense. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  women 
on  all  socioeconomic  leviels  in  the  coim- 
try  and  from  all  kinds! of  commimitles 
to  come  together  and  set  down  a  positive 
statement  of  what  we  f e  el  we  have  con- 
tributed as  equal  partners  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  in  terms  of 
making  it  a  dynamic  socl  ety  and  in  terms 
of  accentuating  those  things  that  we 
think  have  been  conltributions  that 
women  have  made  to  tlie  coimtry. 

This  is  what  the  National  Women's 
Conference  stands  for.  It  gives  us  an 
oppwtunity  to  put  down  a  statement  of 
the  past,  a  statement  of  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  made,  t  nd  a  statement 
that  represents  our  goal ;  for  the  future. 


I  believe  the  wotnen  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  have  a  chance  of  coming 
together.  We  have  been  forced  to  be  di- 
vided on  Issues  that  have  been  highly 
controversial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  for  us  in  this 
year  of  1976  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  come  together  to  set  down  those 
things  in  which  we  have  a  community 
of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  commitment 
and  belief.  This  is  what  the  $5  million 
is  for.  We  had  asked  for  $10  million.  I 
regret  that  it  is  only  $5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
stand  behind  the  strong  statements  that 
were  made  in  the  past,  approve  this  ap- 
propriation, and  get  on  with  the  business 
of  giving  the  women  of  this  country  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate  this  200th 
birthday. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  belabor  a 
subject  which  has  been  addressed  by  this 
House  so  fruitfully  and  so  effectively  on 
so  many  occasions,  as  evidenced  by  the 
House  support  for  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference  bill.  However,  I  must  set 
the  record  straight  in  terms  of  women's 
support  for  the  National  Women's  Con- 
ference. 

This  legislation  Is  supported  by  a  broad 
coalition  of  women's  organizations:  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women,  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus,  Common 
Cause,  United  Auto  Workers,  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
B'nai  B'rlth,  National  Association  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  many,  many 
others.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
other  Interested  prganizatlons  as  well 
which  are  not  devoted  to  women's  affairs, 
but  which  have  many  women  members 
who  are  vitally  Interested  in  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Issue,  like  all 
other  controversial  mea5iu"es  before  this 
body,  divides  the  membership.  There  are 
those  who  support  it  and  those  who 
oppose  it. 

However,  the  allegations  that  the 
National  Women's  Conference  would  be 
used  as  a  lobbying  attempt  to  ratify  the 
equal  rights  amendment  are  totally  false. 
These  allegations  go  back  to  similar  alle- 
gations against  the  composition  of  the 
International  Women's  Year  Commission 
itself.  The  International  Women's  Year 
Commission  was  composed  of  people  who 
had  never  met  and  had  never  convened 
before. 

At  the  first  meeting  there  was  a  broad 
ranging  discussion  of  various  Issues.  It 
was  determined  by  the  unanimous  Judg- 
ment of  the  whole  Commission  of  hereto- 
fore strangers  that  pyassage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  was  the  Commissions' 
first  priority.  This  was  a  fair  and  honest 
Judgment,  not  a  prejudged  one.  It  repre- 
sented the  honest  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission membership  engaging  in  the 
democratic  processes  that  this  country 
enjoys.  As  such,  it  was  entirely  valid. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  move- 
ment for  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence is  totally  separate  from  the  equal 


rifi^ts  amendment,  from  abortion,  from 
busing,  from  any  other  controversy  that 
this  body  cares  to  consider. 

The  National  Women's  Conference 
should  be  Judged  on  its  own  merits.  In. 
this  Bicentennial  Year  we  have  celebra- 
tions and  parades  and  fiags  and  colm 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  from  Bostcm,  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  "Adams  Chron- 
icles." I  am  especially  proud  not  only 
of  John  Adams  but  also  of  Abigail  Adams. 
What  this  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence seeks  to  do  is  to  bring  the  "Abigails" 
of  our  society  into  f  oous  through  regional 
conferences,  through  State  conferences, 
and  through  national  conferences,  not  to 
prejudge  what  the  "Abigails"  will  say, 
because  American  women  do  not  speak 
with  one  voice.  The  American  woman  is 
not  monolithic.  We  differ  with  each  other 
in  many,  many  ways,  but  we  want  to 
hear  the  multiplicity  of  views  and  to 
gather  statistical  and  normative  infor- 
mation about  women,  their  needs,  their 
Interests,  their  aspirations  in  this  society. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  is  com- 
posed overwhelmingly  of  men  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  devoted  to  justice  for 
all  in  this  society.  However,  there  are 
very  few  or  very  meager  statistics  on 
women.  When  we  vote  on  bills,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  will  be  on  women. 
Through  these  conferences  we  can  ex- 
tract testimony  in  the  multitude  of  fields 
which  concern  the  Congress  in  educa- 
tion, health,  emplojrment,  and  a  niunber 
of  other  areas,  for  equal  opportunity 
across  the  country. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  elicit  testimony  that  will  help  the 
Congress  and  the  President  do  a  better 
Job.  I  feel  that  It  Is  time  to  have  this  Is- 
sue put  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  This 
amendment  is  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
destroy  the  really  meaningful  celebratiOT 
of  the  Bicentennial,  the  celebration  that 
will  speak  to  not  Just  one-half  of  this 
society,  but  to  the  other  half  as  well— 
Americsin  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  both  men  and  women 
that  the  conference  proceed  and  that 
this  amendment,  as  frivolous  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  be  soundly  defeated  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  that  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
In  support  of  the  bill  is  that  I  do  not 
think  it  should  occur  that  the  only 
individuals  speaking  against  the  amend- 
ment are  the  women  in  this  House  be- 
cause this  legislation  is  legislation  that 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  men 
and  women  in  this  House.  It  is,  as  my 
colleague  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  a 
la.<?t  ditch  effort  to  imdo  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  worked  so  hard 
to  accomplish  in  the  authorizing  bill  and 
In  the  appropriations  bill.  To  scuttle  this 
legislation  would  In  my  Judgment  be  an 
outrageous  action  that  this  House  can- 
not concur  In.  It  must  not  be  a  case  of 
we  against  them  but  rather  all  of  us 
against  discrimination  and  for  legisla- 
tion, which  this  bill  Is,  which  will  en- 
deavor to  assist  all  women  to  obtain  their 
equal  rights.  •   •  -  !.=;=>.    -^ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  consider  the 
various  programs  that  are  fimded  by 
this  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1976  and  the  transition 
quarter,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  the  $5  million  appropriated 
in  this  bill  to  enable  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  to  organize  and 
convene  a  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence. This  appropriation  will  enable 
women  and  men  from  many  backgrounds 
and  points  of  view  to  meet  in  confer- 
ences at  the  State  level  and  then  at  a 
national  conference  to  discuss  many  is- 
sues of  interest  and  concern  to  women. 
Indeed  these  issues  are  meaningful  for 
all  of  us  who  realize  that  to  deny  the 
full  potential  of  any  of  our  citizens  is  to 
deny  this  country  its  full  human  and 
national  potential. 

I  conunend  the  many  organizations 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  obtain  the  au- 
thorization and  now  the  appropriation 
for  this  important  series  of  meetings  and 
national  conference.  I  particularly  com- 
mend our  distinguished  and  hard-work- 
ing colleagues,  Ms.  Abzug,  Ms.  Mnoc,  Ms. 

SCHROEDER,   MS.   HECKLER,   and   MS.   PEM- 

wicK  for  their  work  on  this  legislation. 
I  also  wish  to  remark  on  the  effective 
presentation  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  Ms.  Yvonne  Bdhke, 
when  this  appropriation  wsis  considered 
in  full  committee  last  week.  Her  articu- 
late presentation,  particularly  in  ex- 
plaining the  diversity  of  views  which 
support  this  conference  and  which  will 
be  represented  there,  was  helpful  in  per- 
suading the  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  to  support  the  full  $5 
million  amount.  And  I  should  mention 
that  many  other  Members  of  the  House, 
Including  Ms.  Lindy  Boggs,  have  made 
their  views  in  support  of  the  program 
known  to  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  the  full  House. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  princi- 
ple of  convening  this  National  Women's 
Conference,  and  I  support  the  full  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  also  to  add  to  the  nimiber  of  men 
who  are  with  the  women  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Public  Law  94-167,  signed  by  President 
Ford  on  December  23  of  last  year,  direct- 
ed the  National  Commission  on  the  ob- 
servance of  International  Women's  Year, 
1975,  to  organize  and  convene  a  National 
Women's  Conference.  The  legislation 
had  earlier  passed  the  House  by  the  sub- 
stantial margin  of  252-162,  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  voice  vote.  Without  regard  to  this 
clear  expression  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  calling  of  the  Conference, 
it  is  the  $5  million  appropriation  for  Its 
funding  which  the  pending  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill  presently 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Confer- 
ence, authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-167,  would  be  the  first 


National  Conference  on  Women  everHidd 
in  this  coimtry.  During  the  last  200  yean, 
women  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  our  country.  Yet,  regret- 
tab^,  relatively  little  is  known  about 
their  substantive  contributions  to  our 
history.  By  examining  the  role  of  women 
in  American  history  and  their  present 
status  in  our  society,  and  providing  a  re- 
port with  recommendations  on  how  Uie 
status  of  women  in  the  United  States 
could  be  improved,  the  proposed  Con- 
ference would  be  contributing  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  society  to  a  degree  which 
far  outdistances  the  expenditiure  which 
we  have  already  voted  to  authorize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  are  a  few 
other  issues  concerning  women  that  are 
very,  very  rarely  discussed  here.  Let  us 
talk  about  them.  Let  us  talk  about  why  it 
is  so  important  for  women  to  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  these  issues. 

Let  us  talk  about  why  we  have  yet  to 
hold  an  economic  census  on  the  status 
of  women.  Just  look  at  the  things  we  ask 
in  the  census.  We  ask  all  sorts  of  eco- 
nomic questions  Involving  men,  we  ask 
how  much  income  they  derive  from  bank 
dividends  and  stock  dividends.  We  ask 
them  questions  concerning  agriculture. 
But  we  never  a^  any  questions  about 
the  economic  status  of  women.  Why? 

I  think  it  is  becaxise  women  are  now 
the  fastest  growing  group  of  people  m 
the  property  area. 

Again,  why?  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Women  tend  to  live 
longer.  When  we  talk  about  the  problem 
of  older  Americans,  we  are  talking  about 
an  area  heavily  impacted  by  women. 

Then,  too,  they  have  had  years  and 
years  of  Job  discrimination  and  this  af- 
fects their  pensions.  Their  pensions  tend 
to  be  lower.  Social  seciu-ity  is  discrimina- 
tory against  women  in  many  forms,  one 
is  in  the  case  of  a  pension,  their  hus- 
band's pension,  if  that  is  what  they  are 
living  on.  If  they  were  housekeepers  or 
homemakers,  then  they  have  not  had  the 
benefits  that  other  women  can  get  We 
know  that  women  who  are  engaged  in 
public  work  and  other  jobs  do  not  receive 
equal  pay;  we  know  that  equal  pay  is  not 
here  as  yet.  It  may  be  the  law  but 
strangely  enough,  most  women  make  60 
percent  less  than  men  do  in  most  jobs. 

We  also  know  that  in  America,  in  this 
country  we  have  a  system  prevailing  that 
is  not  found  in  most  other  countries,  and 
I  am  talking  about  women  who  have  four 
and  five  children,  who  have  been  di- 
vorced, whose  children  are  under  the  age 
of  5  and  who  are  about  25  years  of  age 
and  who  certainly  do  not  have  much  of 
a  future  ahead  of  than.  But.  do  we  ask 
questions  concerning  these  facts  In  our 
censuses?  No.  Maybe  they  do  not  want 
to  know  about  these  thln^  and  they  say 
that  is  why  we  should  not  have  those 
kind  of  economic  censuses.  I  think  that 
the  Government  shoiild  find  out  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 


of  great  cmoem  to  women  and  when 
we  get  them  together,  the  women  will 
start  talking  about  these  things. 

Let  us  talk  about  teenage  pregnancy 
that  happois  to  be  In  almost  epidemic 
jaroporticHis  in  tills  country.  TbaX  is  some- 
thing that  women  haiven  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  I  think  our  own  Govon- 
ment  should  be  concerned  about  it 

IiOt  us  talk  about  some  of  the  Fedoral 
bouxis  that  do  not  have  women  serving 
on  them  and  have  not  had  any  women 
serving  on  them  in  the  past  One  notable 
example  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  boards  in  this 
entire  Government,  controlling  all  the 
money,  and  it  has  never  even  had  one 
token  woman  on  it 

Let  us  talk  about  the  tax  law  and  how 
it  discriminates  against  women.  For  ex- 
ample, the  marriage  poialty  tax.  I  do 
not  think  this  Government  wants  to 
penalize  people  for  being  married,  but 
unfortunately  we  do.  8o  that  happens  to 
be  a  little  bit  of  a  women's  issue. 

Let  is  talk  about  chUd  care.  Again 
there  is  a  myth  in  this  society  that 
wcxnen  work  because  they  get  bored  eat- 
ing bonbons.  It  hajvens  to  be  that  most 
w(Hnen  work  for  the  same  reastm  that 
most  men  woiic:  they  like  money;  they 
like  to  eat:  and  they  like  to  wear  cloth- 
ing. It  happois  that  many  of  them  do 
not  have  any  choice;  they  must  work. 
Child  care  becomes  a  tremendous  neces- 
sity and  not  a  frUL  It  is  also  s(»nething 
we  can  discuss  that  Is  not  the  traditional 
emotional  issue  that  we  normally  hear 
about 

There  are  many  other  Issues  that  are 
women's  issues  that  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed, and  there  are  days  when  one 
thinks  there  is  almost  a  secret  plot  to 
keep  them  fnHn  being  discussed.  If  we 
ever  had  an  economic  census  so  we 
really  had  the  facts  so  we  could  show 
what  the  status  of  wcmen  is  in  this  en- 
tire country,  then  I  think  we  would  be 
really  able  to  make  much  more  move- 
ment in  many  of  these  areas. 

This  conference  is  very  vital.  *nia?e 
are  going  to  be  50  different  State  confer- 
ences and  a  national  conference,  and  that 
constitutes  an  awful  lot  of  meetings.  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  most  dono- 
cratic  way  it  could  ever  be  run.  TTiere 
is  no  dictatorship  from  any  certain  group 
at  all.  T^&K  are  many  groups  backing 
it.  I  certaii^  hope  the  Membos  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
position  and  in  opposition  to  the  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  original 
authorizing  legislation  was  before  this 
House,  the  matter  discussed  here  this 
afternoon  was  fuHy  debated.  There 
had  been  full  heartogs  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  prior  thereto  and  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  this  House  passed 
the  authorizing  legldatlon.  It  was  cut 
from  $10  minion  to  $5  million.  At  that 
time  during  that  general  debate  when 
the  questton  was  asked.  What  is  the 
money  going  to  be  used  for?  We  said  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
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take  a  careful  look  st  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  $5  million  being  requested  has  been 
approved  by  the  Presii  lent  In  his  supple- 
mental request;  it  his  been  approved 
dollar  for  dollar  throu  rh  OMB.  The  pres- 
entation to  our  comnittee  appears  in 
part  n  of  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation hearings  knd  on  pages  968 
and  969,  the  $5  millicn  \b  broken  down 
as  to  how  that  mone;r  will  be  spent.  It 
will  be  spent  for  traiel,  for  salaries  of 
those  on  the  Commissi  m.  It  will  aid  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  -ittend  the  various 
conferences,  the  Stat<i  conferences,  and 
the  national  conferer  ce.  TTiey  will  re- 
ceive grants  so  that  uU  can  partake  in 
this  conference. 

When  those  ladies  w  lo  appeared  before 
our  committee  to  justify  the  funds  and 
the  many  of  those  in  opposition  giving 
very  salient  points  ii  support  of  their 
position — I  said  to  the  n,  "Would  you  not 
want  the  right  and  th(  >  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  go  to  a  confer  mce?"  Many  have 
not  heard  of  the  argim  ent  and  that  there 
are  many  who  canno>  afford  to  attend 
these  conventions.  1  hese  conferences 
should  be  for  all,  and  hat  is  the  purpose 
for  tins  $5  million. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  appointed  by  tlie  President.  The 
appropriations  sub  committee  has 
thoroughly  reviewed  t  le  question  of  the 
$5  million  requested,  ind  it  was  amply 
broken  down  in  our  h«  arings.  Therefore, 
I  say  that  this  House  !  hould  support  the 
committee  bill  and  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  <  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  y  eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  m  idoubtedly  knows, 
on  April  9  suit  was  ^ed  in  a  district 
court  in  Illinois  by  t\ro  ladies  who  are 
citizens  of  that  State  lagalnst  the  Com- 
mission on  the  International  Women's 
Year.  The  suit  charged  that  the  Com- 
mission members  had  [violated  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972, 
which  provides  in  part  jthat  all  such  com- 
mittees are  to  be  fairly  [balanced  in  terms 
of  the  points  of  view  represented  and  the 
functions  to  be  performed.  I  believe  that 
on  March  24  when  Mrs.  Ruckelshaus, 
the  chairperson  of  tha  committee,  testi- 
fied before  your  subcopimittee  she  con- 
firmed what  had  beeh  brought  out  in 
previous  debate,  that  tne  Women's  Com- 
mission had  overwhelmingly,  in  fact 
luianimously,  supported  the  equal  rights 
amendment  as  their  first  oflBcial  act  and 
that  on  another  occasion  the  Commission 
voted  33  to  2  to  support  Government- 
financed  abortion  facilities  for  all  women 
and  in  opposition  toi  all  right-to-llfe 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Was  there  any  commitment  by  Mrs. 
Ruckelshaus  or  any  ot  ler  official  before 
the  gentleman's  committee  that  they 
would  now  cease  and 
lobbying  activities,  or 
activities  in  which  tl^y  have  engaged 
in  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  were  assured  by 
Mrs.    Ruckelshaus    tlat    no    lobbying 
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Commission.  None  of  these  funds  would 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  What  they  do 
as  individuals  is  something  else:*- but 
this  Commission,  the  money  used  in  this 
Commission,  will  be  for  conferences 
where  all  views  will  be  aired. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  read  the  report  and  knows  we  have 
been  very  specific  in  our  report.  We  want 
to  know  what  those  guidelines  are,  to  be 
assured  that  all  women,  no  matter  what 
their  views,  will  be  represented  at  those 
con.f6r6n.C6S. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mari  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  any 
of  these  funds  be  used  to  defend  against 
this  pending  suit;  are  we  appropriaUng 
money  for  any  defense  against  this  liti- 
gation? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  believe  they  cannot 
use  it.  I  believe  they  have  previous  funds. 
The  Commission  had  been  allocated 
$350,000. 1  do  not  know  if  all  those  fimds 
have  been  used;  but  the  funds  we  have 
allocated  are  specifically  delineated  in 
our  hearings  and  there  is  no  reference  to 
legal  representation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  eliminate  fimds  for 
the  women's  conferences.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  this  discussion  on  the  floor  to- 
day. I  think  it  capped  enormous  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  these  con- 
ferences, as  was  pointed  out  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  It  went  through  the  authorizing 
committee  where  there  was  discussion 
and  debate.  It  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  we  pointed  out,  and  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  They 
have  recommended  approval  of  the  full 
$5  million. 

In  his  budget  message,  President  Ford 
also  requested  that  the  full  amoimt  be 
appropriated  for  these  conferences  and 
this  request  was  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  sum,  already  cut  by  half  from 
the  original  figure  of  $10  million,  is  es- 
sential if  the  Commission  is  to  fxilflU  its 
mandate  of  holding  conferences  In  all  the 
States  and  territories  followed  by  a  na- 
tional conference.  In  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  other  conferences,  this  figure 
is  emmently  reasonable.  For  example,  the 
conference  on  the  aging,  held  about  5 
years  ago,  cost  $2.5  million  at  the  na- 
tional level  plus  another  $4  million  for 
State  level  activities.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Science  has  a  $3.5  million  authorization, 
but  apparently  will  not  have  significant 
activity  at  the  State  or  local  levels. 
<rhe  importance  of  these  conferences  is 
thatTtoey  are  supported  by  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  men  and  women 
in  and  out  of  this  House  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  as  well  as  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  A  broad  spectnm;!  of  orga- 
nizations support  this  bill  including  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  National  Wom- 


en's Political  Caucus,  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women,  Conmaon  Cause,  United 
Auto  Workers,  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  Communication 
Workers  of  America,  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women,  B'nal  B'rlth  Women, 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  and  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commissions  for 
Women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  will  all  be  looking  forward  to 
the  results  of  these  conferences,  since 
we  have  examined  them  so  closely  in  ad- 
vance. I  wish  that  we  would  examine  a 
good  deal  of  our  other  legislation  as 
closely  and  perhaps  we  could  then 
achieve  more  effective  legislation.  I  think 
this  is  an  effective  piece  of  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  this  House, 
because.  Indeed,  the  will  of  this  House 
has  been  expressed  several  times. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  effort 
that  has  been  put  into  this  matter  by  all 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
considered  this  matter. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
recognize  that  we  wUl  one  day  be  very 
proud  of  the  one  step  ttiat  we  took  In 
this  House  to  recognize  that  in  the  cele- 
bration of  200  years  of  great  history  that 
some  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
role  of  women  in  the  history  of  this 
coimtry. 

Few  of  the  Bicentennial  activities 
planned  this  year  celebrate  the  role  ol 
women  in  American  history.  The  confer- 
ences, authorized  by  Public  Law  94-187, 
will  fill  this  gap  and  women  all  over  the 
coimtry  are  looking  forward  to  partici- 
pating in  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  centuries  after  this 
democracy  was  founded  it  is  time  that  we 
extend  democracy  fully  to  w(»nen  so  that 
they  can  join  with  men  as  full  partners 
in  making  this  country  and  the  world  a 
better  place  for  all  people.  These  confer- 
ences will  afford  American  women  the 
opportimlty  to  review  their  status  in  this 
country  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  for 
achievement  of  their  full  participation  in 
our  democracy.  I  xu-ge  your  adoption  of 
the  $5  million  which  will  enable  these 
conferences  to  take  place. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  something  like 
the  old  boy  down  in  Missouri  one  time 
who  was  on  a  scaffold  ready  to  be  hung 
by  the  sheriff.  Just  as  the  sheriff  got 
ready  to  put  the  hood  over  his  head  and 
the  noose  around  his  neck,  the  old  boy 
started  to  laugh. 

The  sheriff  said,  "What  are  you  laugh- 
ing about?  Don't  you  know  you  are 
getting  ready  to  be  hanged?" 

And  the  man  leaned  over  and  said, 
"Mr.  Sheriff,  the  joke  is  on  you.  I  didn't 
do  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  initiate  this 
legislation.  The  House  approved  it  by  a 
rather  overwhelming  vote.  The  matter 
came  in  the  normal  process  to  toe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  was  as- 
signed to  my  subcommittee  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  it  in  the  regular  way. 
We  held  hearings.  We  let  everybody  who 
had  any  views  to  express  on  it  be  heard. 
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Among  others,  we  had  14  ladies  who 
showed  up,  some  In  favor  and  some 
opposed. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
record  we  made  In  these  hearings.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  ladles  who  ap- 
peared. They  were  very  articulate.  They 
had  done  their  homework.  They  knew 
their  positions  and  toey  stated  them 
very  effectively.  I  think  the  male  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  could  take  a  few 
lessons  from  the  way  they  did  their  work, 
because  they  did  it  in  a  very  fine  and 
positive  way.  I  commend  those  hearings 
to  all  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  man- 
dated this  commission  and  authorized 
this  money,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
obligation  as  an  agent  of  the  House  to 
bring  this  item  here  in  this  way.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Members  approve  It  un- 
less, of  course,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  the  rank  and  file  Members 
they  see  fit  to  undo  their  mandate.  As 
matters  now  stand,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  position  I  could  assume,  and 
so,  for  toat  reason.  I  defend  toe  bill  and 
recommend  toat  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  As  chairman  of  toe 
committee  I  believe  I  should  make  some 
remarks  about  this  amendment. 

I  voted  in  toe  House  against  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  toe  National 
Women's  Conference.  The  original  vote 
was  on  a  $10  million  autoorization  biU. 
Later  the  Congress  autoorlzed  a  $5  mil- 
lion appropriation.  I  voted  against  toat 
authorization. 

I  was  impressed  by  toe  argument  that 
the  conference  would  be  used  as  a  lobby- 
ing effort  in  support  of  legalized  abortion 
and  toe  adoption  of  toe  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  opposed  funds  for  the 
conference  when  the  matter  was  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  voted 
to  reduce  toe  amount  of  toe  President's 
budget  from  $5  million  to  $2  million. 
However,  toe  committee  approved  the 
sum  carried  in  the  pending  bill.  But  toe 
committee  added  in  the  report  a  strong 
antilobbymg  provision. 

It  is  now  being  argued  toat  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
funds  represents  an  effort  to  put  down 
womankind,  to  take  from  the  women  of 
the  Nation  toe  glory  to  which  toey  are 
entitled  by  reason  of  their  contribution 
to  om-  society  during  our  200  years  as  a 
nation.  It  is  argued  that  to  strike  toe 
funds  would  be  an  act  of  discrimination 
against  women.  I  would  not  support  any 
discrimination  against  women.  Further, 
1  recognize  that  women  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  many  instances.  I 
could  not  change  my  position  of  opposing 
discrimination. 

It  is  apparent  that  toe  motion  to  strike 
the  funds  will  be  defeated.  In  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  I  am  constrained  to 
take  no  furtoer  action  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  toe  majority  of  toe  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  toe  will  of 
^ongress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  toe  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  MZLun) . 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chabman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  p^^^t^ig 
that,  I  make  toe  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count 
Eighty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonun. 

The  Chair  announces  that  ptirsuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIIT,  he  win  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  ano- 
rum  of  toe  Committee  appears. 

Members  wUl  record  toeir  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

gxTOstnc  calltacatzd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Conunittee  of  toe  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  xxiii,  further 
proceedings  under  toe  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resimie  Its  busi- 
ness. 

RECOHDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  toe  demand  by  toe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  MnxEs)  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  toe  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MTT.I.gn    OF    OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CHialrman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MnxiK  of  Ohio : 
On  page  38,  strike  from  the  word  "Provided" 
in  line  7,  through  the  end  of  line  9,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  ":  Provided.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  used  for  the  ptirpose  of  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  Influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  piece  of  legislation  before  any 
legislative  body  Including  the  ratification  of 
any  Constitutional  Amendment." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  very  plain  what  we  propose  to  do. 

There  was  an  amendment  offered  In 
toe  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  stated  that  none  of  toe  funds 
appropriated  under  this  program  shall 
be  used  for  lobbying  activities. 

That  is  concerning  toe  $5  million  for 
toe  International  Women's  Year. 

The  wording  does  not  truly  define  what 
could  take  place  because  it  is  very  hard 
to  distinguish  what  lobbsdng  is. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  toe  amend- 
ment toat  I  have  offered  states  that 
none  of  toe  funds  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  for  toese 
pin-poses  witoin  the  following  param- 
eters. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  toe 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tolnk  toe 
gentleman's  amendment  is  an  improve- 
ment over  what  is  In  the  bill,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  accept  toe 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  toe 
gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
toat  toe  amendment  is  desirable,  and  I 
support  Its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
toe  amendment  offered  by  toe  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mnxn) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  toe  balance  of 
toe  bill  be  considered  as  read,  and  that 
the  balance  of  toe  bill  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CSAIRMAN.  Is  toere  objection  to 
toe  request  of  toe  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  toere  any  polnlis 
of  order  to  be  made  against  toe  bill? 

If  not,  are  toere  any  amendments  to  be 
considered  to  toe  remainder  of  toe  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  toe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  simply  explain 
the  last  general  provision  of  this  bill 
which  I  had  included  to  stop  once  and 
for  all  toe  so-called  sexpot  study  at 
Soutoem  Illinois  University. 

The  study,  ^i^ch  invdves  giving  toe 
subjects  marihuana,  showing  toem  por- 
nographic movies,  and  toen  measuring 
toeir  sexual  arousal,  is  offensive  to  toe 
sensibilities  of  mo^  Americans,  as  Is  in- 
dicated by  toe  substantial  amount  of  cor- 
respondence many  member  of  Congress 
have  been  receiving  on  toe  subject. 

The  actual  metood  which  would  be 
used  to  measure  sexual  arousal,  involving 
toe  use  of  transducers,  et  cetera,  is  even 
more  offensive. 

Grants  such  as  this  give  research  in 
general  a  bad  name  and  undermine  pub- 
lic support  for  research,  which  we  badly 
need.  Tlie  general  public  expects  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  watch  how  toeir 
money  is  being  spent  and  to  weed  out 
frivolous  projects  such  as  this  one. 

The  proposed  study  Is  even  weak  on  a 
scientific  biasis.  There  are  numerous  loop- 
holes in  this  regard  in  toe  grant  wdica- 
tion.  and  HEW  has  almost  admitted  such 
when  toe  outside  panel  which  It  estab- 
lished to  re-review  toe  grant  medication 
on  March  11  could  not  find  sufficient 
merit  in  the  project  to  merit  a  go-ahead 
wito  toe  research. 

Tba,i  outside  panel  bucked  toe  project 
back  to  toe  Department  for  a  decision. 
This  has  been  typical  of  toe  way  toe 
bureaucracy  has  handled  this  project 
from  toe  time  It  originally  received  ap- 
proval way  back  In  January  of  last  year. 
It  has  been  bucked  back  and  f orto  from 
agency  to  agency,  but  during  this  buck- 
passing  over  half  toe  grant  money  has 
been  given  toe  researcher  for  starting  up 
toe  study.  If  toere  is  going  to  be  any 
prospect  of  recovering  some  of  toe 
money,  we  need  to  stop  toe  project  here 
and  now. 

Similar  studies  have  already  been 
conducted,  particularly  on  toe  male 
hormone  testostenme.  so  toere  is  no  over- 
riding scientific  need  for  this  study. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  toat  wlto 
toe  substantial  publicity,  toe  human  sub- 
jects in  the  study  will  not  be  protected 
as  far  as  toeir  confidentiality  and  im- 
munity from  prosecution  is  concerned. 
Neither  the  grant  applicant  nor  HEW 
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have  provided  the  i  issiirances  of  protec 
tlon  to  the  human  subjects  required  by 
law 

The  applicant  provided  misleading  as 
surances  In  the  a])plication  about  the 
project  having  recdved  community  ap- 


Qo  substanUal  survey 


Chairman.  I  move 
do  now  rise  and  re- 
the  House  with  sun- 
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that  the  amendmerit  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amfended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  ohjection. 

The  SPEAKER.  iJa  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  am^dment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  theraj  en  gros. 

The  amendments]  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tin  e,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bt  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  object 
tq  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


Is  not  present  and 
order  that  a  quorum 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  ^nns  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  tak^  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were -yeas  352,  nays  35, 
not  voting  45,  as  folio  ws 
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make  the  point  of 
is  not  present. 
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,Pa. 
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Daniels,  N.J. 
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Lloyd,  Tenn. 
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Edwards,  Ala. 
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Edwards,  Calif.  Long,  Md. 
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Moorhead,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Mo. 
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Taylor,  N.C. 
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Harrington 
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Murphy,  m. 
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Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thornton 

Hawkins 
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Traxler 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 
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Hubert 

Natcher 

UUman 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Neal 

Van  Deerlin 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nichols 

Vender  Jagt 

Hefner 

Nolan 

Vander  Veen 
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Nowak 

Vanik 
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Hightower 

Obey 

Walsh 

HlUls 
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Wampler 
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O'Hara 

Waxman 

Holtzman 

O'Neill 

Whalen 

Horton 

Ottlnger 

Whitehurst 

Howard 

Passman 

Whitten 

Howe 

Patten.  N.J. 

Wiggins 

Hubbard 

Patterson, 

WUson,  Bob 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Winn 

Hungate 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Wirth 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Wolff 

Ichord 

Pettis 

Wright 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Wydier 

Jeffords 

Pike 

Wylie 

Jenrette 

Poage 

Yates 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Pressler 

Yatron 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Preyer 

Young,  Ga. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price 

Young,  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pritchard 

Zablockl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Quie 

Zeferettl 

Jordan 

QuUlen 
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Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

KeUy 

Armstrong 

Crane 

Latta 

Aahbrook 

Devine 

Levltas 

Bauman 

Flynt 

McDonald 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Martin 

Bennett 

Holt 

Michel 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

MUler,  Ohio 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Montgomery 
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Satterfleld 
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Myers,  Ind. 
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Waggonner 
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Abzug 

Green 

Rees 

AuColn 

Oude 

Rhodes 

BeU 

Hays,  Ohio 

Roberts    . 

BevUl 

Heinz 

Sarbanea 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Stanton, 

Bonker 

Hinshaw 

James  V. 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

SuUivan 

Conyers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Udall 

Coughlin 

Landrum 

Weaver 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

White 

Eshleman 

McCloskey 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Macdonaid 

WUson,  Tex. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Young,  Alaska 

Gialmo 

Nix 

Young,  Pla. 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Doodling 

Peyser 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  McCIoekey. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Landrvun. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarza  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Tn<n«tn^, 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Macdonaid. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  BevUl. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  13172)  just  passed  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  Insert  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  fiuther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8235)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tiie  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3056) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  emer- 
gency relief,  rehabilitation,  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  people  who 
have  been  victimized  by  the  recent  earth- 
quakes in  Guatemala." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJEl.  9771)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Habtkk, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bakes  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION    AS    MEMBER    FROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Washington,  D.C, 

ApHl  13.  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:    I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary effective  Immediately. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  A.  Rnsso, 
4f ember  of  Congress-. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1145)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1145 
Resolved.  That  Martin  A.  Russo  of  minols 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  eztoid  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wlU  go  forward  on 
HM.  12725,  pension  plan  tax-free  roll- 
overs. We  will  then  proceed  with  HJl. 
13069,  loan  authorizations  fw  Virgin  Is- 
lands imonployment  fimd.  Following 
that,  we  will  take  the  House  resolution 
on  disapproval  of  President's  proposal 
on  residual  fuel  oil  decontrol.  Following 
that,  we  intend  to  go  to  the  conference 
report  S.  644,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  and  the  highway  conference  report. 

Following  adjournment  tonight,  we  wiU 
meet  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock.  We  hope  to 
take  up  s<xne  legislation  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  12  before  the  delegation 
leaves  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bakhktt). 
Unless  we  can  finish  it  tonight,  we  will 
have  the  conference  reports  on  consumer 
product  safety  and  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways. 

H.R.  12987,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  3-month  exten- 
sion. Is  postponed  to  April  26.  H  Jl.  12838, 
arts,  humanities  and  cultural  affairs,  is 
postponed  to  April  26.  S.  2662,  Interna- 
tional Security  Act,  has  been  removed 
frtMn  the  program  for  the  present,  and 
H.R.  12704,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  authorization,  will  be  brought  up 
on  April  26. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  How  late  this  evening 
would  the  gentleman  expect  that  we 
would  be  in  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  we  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  same  very  important 
engagements  the  Monbers  have,  and  we 
would  like  to  finish  as  early  as  we  pos- 
sibly could.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  fnan 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "Ways 
and  Means  that  the  two  matters  he  Is 
taking  up  should  not  last  more  than  IS 
or  20  minutes.  The  disapproval  resolu- 
tion of  the  President's  proposal  on  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  decontrol  is  a  privileged 
matter  which  could  take  1  hour  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  the  way  the  law  is  written  on 
that  legislation  on  this  approval,  I  am 
under  the  Impression  that  we  would  have 
first  an  hour  to  vote  the  question  of  dis- 
charging the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
if  in  fact  we  discharged  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  law  provides  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  10  hours  debate  on  a  resolution 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
anticipate  that  an  houf  of  debate  and 
then  another  15  minutes  on  the  vote  win 
conclude  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  ECB^aARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  3rield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  that  those  favoring  the  resolution  ot 
disapproval  would  certainly  not  be  in- 
clined to  take  much  time  of  the  10  hours, 
because  the  decision  would  be  substan- 
tially made  on  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  goitleman 
will  yield  further,  let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing tiiat  the  majority  leader  Is  quite 
right.  If  we  Just  simply  vote  down  the 
resolution,  vote  down  the  discharge  as 
well,  we  can  simply  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter within  an  hour  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlanan 
from  Califomia. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
the  genUeman  Intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally leave  out  the  report  on  ctmsumer 
product  safety? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  After  the  disapproval 
resolution  is  disposed  of,  we  wUl  then 
go  to  the  conference  report  on  8.  644. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  hewing  that  we  do  not  have  10 
hours  of  debate  on  anything. 


PENSION  PLAN  TAX-FREE 
ROLLOVER 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediat^s 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL  12725)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  tax-free  rollovers  of  distribu- 
tions from  employee  retirement  plans  in 
the  event  of  plan  termination. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object— I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Members  understand  the  situation  which 
requires  this  bill  to  be  brous^t  up  fay 
unanimous  consent. 

As  the  Members  know,  there  are  tax 
advantages  under  qualified  pension  plans 
which  are  permitted  to  run  their  course. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention,  however, 
tliat  when  there  are  premature  distri- 
butions of  qualified  paision  plans  occa- 
sioned by  terminations  of  such  plans  and 
these  result  in  the  payment  of  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  to  beneficiaries  of 
plans,  a  tax  transaction  occurs.  Under 
present  law,  the  beneficiaries  cannot  roll 
over  these  distributions,  tax  free,  into 
individual  retirement  accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  provided  in  HJl. 
10612,  the  tax-reform  legislation,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  premature  termina- 
tion from  a  qualified  plan,  the  recipient 
of  a  lump-sum  payment  could  pay  it  into 
another  qualified  plan,  or  into  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  swxjount,  and  thereby 
avoid  tax  consequences  which  otherwise 
would  occur. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

tJtr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us— HJl.  12725 — ^Is  a  technical  bill 
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designed  to  correctian  oversight  in  the 
1974  Pension  Act.  lender  that  act,  if  a 
tax-qualified  penslo  i.  profit  sharing,  or 
stodc  bonus  plan  ma  Ices  a  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution to  an  emi  loyee,  the  employee 
may  "roll  over"  the  tllstribution  tax  free 
to  an  individual  relrement  account  or 
to  another  quallfiel  plan.  Under  the 
lump-simi  dlstributl  m  rules,  however,  a 
distribution  is  not  elgible  for  this  treat- 
ment upless  it  is  made  on  account  of  the 
employee's  separation  from  service  or 
death,  or  after  the  eipployee  has  attained 
age  59^  or  become  idlsabled.  Therefore, 
amounts  distributed!  to  an  employee  be- 
cause the  employer  terminated  the  plan 
do  not  meet  those  tetts  for  tax-free  roll- 
overs. This  result  isj  particularly  unfair 


because,  in  many 
"Who  receives  the 
must  pay  tax  on  it, 
distribution  and  do 
be  made 

The  Ways  and  M 


tases,  the  employee 

tributlon  and  who 

id  not  request  the 

not  desire  that  it 

Committee  con- 


ulated  for  retire- 
employee   should 
keep    those    funds 
ent  purposes.  Ac- 
ilttee's  bill  permits 
.tment  to  an  indi- 


cluded  that,  where  sp  employee  receives 


funds  that  were  ace 
ment   purposes,    th 
be    encouraged    to 
committed  for  reti 
cordingly,  the  coi 

tax-free  rollover  t    ^  .. 

vidual  retirement  acfount  or  to  a  quali- 
fied plan  in  those  types  of  situations  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention where  emploi»iees  are  apt  to  re- 
ceive complete  distri  )utions  from  quali- 
fied plans,  even  thou  jh  those  employees 
may  not  have  wished  to  receive  those  dis- 
tributions. 

A  very  common  ciise  where  this  can 
occur  and  that  is  co^'ered  by  this  bill  is 
where  an  employer  t  srminates  the  plan. 
This  may  happen  v  hen  the  employer 
merely  substitutes  a  d  fferent  type  of  plan 
for  the  one  that  haf  been  in  existence 
and  terminates  the  old  plan  in  order 
to  avoid  the  administrative  costs  of  keep- 
ing records  for  the  ol  d  plan.  It  may  also 
result  where  the  em:)loyer  decides  that 
current  wages  are  a  I  etter  form  of  com- 
pensation than  retire;  nent  benefits. 

The  bill  also  coveis  situations  where 
the  plan  continues  o  exist  but  many 
employees  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
plan.  This  often  haipens  when  a  con- 
glomerate sells  off  oni  ■  of  its  subsidiaries. 
Also,  the  bill  deals  i?lth  similar  situa- 
tions where  a  corpora  bion  sells  a  division 
or  branch  which  was  not  formally  orga- 
nized as  a  subsidiary  corporation. 

This  area  was  deajt  with  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act— H.R.  10812— that  the  House 
passed  last  year.  Increasing  numbers  of 
employees  are  being  a 
lem  and  so  It  seem 
desirable  to  have  the 
tax-free  rollovers  es 
without  waiting  for 
overall  tax  reform  bill 

Because  this  bill  is 

a  technical  oversight , , 

legislation,  the  bill  is  [designed  to  put  its 

beneficiaries  in  approtcimately  the  same 

position  they  would  hfave  been  In  if  they 

had  been  included  iii 

cordingly,  the  bill  app 

made  on  or  after  Juli  4.  1974. 

Normally,  the  rollover  must  be  com 
pleted  within  60  days 


fected  by  the  prob- 
to  the  committee 
les  allowing  such 
blished  In  the  law 
lal  action  on  the 

Intended  to  correct 
the  1974  pension 


the  1974  act.  Ac- 
les  to  distributions 


.    after  the  employee 
receives  the  dlstribu  Ion  from  the  old 


plan.  However,  In  order  to  give  people 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  new 
law,  we  have  provided  that  this  rollover 
period  will  last  at  least  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  this  bill  is  needed  to  help 
Increasing  numbers  of  people;  this  body 
has  already  approved  the  essentials  of 
this  bill;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove HJR.  12725 — the  pension  plan  tax- 
free  rollover  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  the  issue  very  clearly.  The 
committee  is  in  full  agreement.  This  is 
a  matter  that  was  enacted  in  the  tax  re- 
form bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  And 
because  of  special  circumstances,  we 
thought  it  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  problem  at  this 
point  is  that  the  Senate  has  not  acted  on 
that  measure  and  there  are  a  number 
of  employees  who  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  a  tax-free  rollover  when  their 
plans  were  terminated  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  Because  of  the  provision  in  existing 
law  which  would  be  changed  by  this  bill, 
now  they  are  faced  with  having  to  pay  a 
very  substantial  unintended  tax. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik^  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  sup- 
plemental views,  I  raised  the  issue  of  the 
5-year  plan  participation  requirement  for 
a  tax-free  rollover  for  two  reasons: 

First,  I  have  received  reports  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  such  roll- 
overs by  reason  of  this  requirement  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  eligible. 
They  have  been  led  to  beheve  this  be- 
cause neither  the  tax  information  publi- 
cation 590  put  out  by  the  IRS  nor  the 
ERISA  conference  or  committee  reports 
make  any  mention  of  this  added  require- 
ment. 

Second,  if  added  to  the  conditions 
spelled  out  in  the  basic  definition  of  the 
term  "lump  sum  distribution."  in  sec- 
tion 402(e)  (4)  (A)  the  5-year  require- 
ment may  unnecessarily  interfere  with 
the  portability  of  benefits  which  we 
sought  to  promote  in  enacting  the  roll- 
over provisions.  Under  this  rule,  a  worker 
who  otherwise  qualifies  for  a  tax-free 
rollover  of  funds  accumulated  for  his  re- 
tirement would  be  prevented  from  re- 
committing the  full  amount  of  those 
funds  into  an  IRA  or  other  qualified 
plan,  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so 
only  because  he  had  not  been  covered  by 
the  plan  for  5  full  taxable  years. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  5 -year  rule  may  also 
prevent  some  abuses  and  manipulations 
by  persons  who  do  not  intend  to  estab- 
lish permanent  plans  but  rather  would 
use  their  plans  as  temporary  tax  avoid- 
ance devices. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  presently  sup- 
porting this  bill  as  it  is  written  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  serious  consideration 
will  be  given  to  finding  a  satisfactory 
solution  that  the  public  can  understand 
and  live  with. 
One  possible  solution  might  be  to  place 


a  dollar  limitation  on  the  size  of  a  roU- 
over  by  persons  having  less  than  5  yeftrs 
of  plan  participation.  I  hope  that  this 
change  will  be  considered  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  good  point.  The  5- 
year  requirement  Is  in  the  law.  It  is  there 
to  prevent  abuse. 

He  has  raised  the  point  that  I  think 
should  be  considered,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  not  pressing  his  objection  at 
this  point  because  I  think  it  might  have 
the  result  of  denying  taxpayers  the  tax 
rollover  that  they  might  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fully 
concur  in  the  gentleman's  concern.  The 
committee  will  certainly  be  looking  into 
this,  and  we  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
cooperation  in  allowing  us  to  go  forward. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  simllEu:  legislation  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  The  bill  is  sound  in  its 
design  and  timely  in  its  presentation  for 
consideration  to  the  House.  It  removes 
an  objectionable  portion  of  the  current 
law  which  creates  an  unfah-  distinction 
In  the  treatment  of  taxpayers.  An  em- 
ployee should  not  be  penalized  by  tax 
law  because  his  pension  plan  is  termi- 
nated when  his  employer  decides  not  to 
participate.  The  removal  of  this  inequity 
will  be  another  step  in  our  goal  of  mak- 
ing the  tax  law  reasonable  and  equitable. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  its 
speedy  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
The  committee  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill  and  the  need  for  its 
timely  passage.  Consequently,  this  bill 
was  reported  to  the  floor  very  quickly 
after  referral  to  the  committee  despite 
OMT  extremely  heavy  schedule.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  and  to  my  colleague, 
the  ranking  member  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  took  a  major  step 
toward  creating  economic  security  for 
the  Nation's  aging  with  the  passage  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974.  This  pension  reform  act 
requires  significant  improvement  and 
restructuring  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem. Because  the  act  is  complex,  it  does 
contain  inequities  and  inadequacies. 
Careful  oversight  and  amending  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  act  responsive  to 
problems  developing  in  the  private  pen- 
sion field. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  work 
force  is  covered  by  private  pension  plans. 
To  assist  the  remaining  workers  in  pro- 
viding retirement  security  for  themselves, 
ERISA  contains  an  innovative  provision, 
the  individual  retirement  account.  As 
with  the  legislation  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
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the  IRA  concept  Is  still  in  a  rudimentary 
stage  of  development. 

One  problem  has  alrecMly  arisen  with 
the  IRA  program.  ERISA  allows  workers 
to  create  an  IRA  xmder  two  circum- 
stances. The  first  Is  when  an  employee 
is  not  participating  in  any  retirement 
program.  The  second  is  when  an  em- 
ployee's pension  plan  is  terminated,  and 
the  employee's  service  with  a  particular 
company  Is  terminated. 

ERISA,  however,  does  not  provide 
similar  tax  treatment  to  those  Individ- 
uals who  do  not  meet  the  "separation 
from  service"  requirement  even  though 
their  pension  plan  has  been  terminated. 

Section  402(a)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  added  by  ERISA,  provides  for 
the  tax-free  rollover  of  a  "lump-sum 
distribution"  from  one  qualified  em- 
ployees' trust  to  either  another  qualified 
employees'  trust,  a  qualified  annuity 
plan,  or  an  Individual  retirement  plan,  if 
tlie  transfer  is  completed  within  60  days 
of  the  distribution.  A  lump-simi  distribu- 
tion is  defined  In  section  402(e)  (4)  (A) 
of  the  Code — 

as  a  distribution  or  payment  from  a  quali- 
fied employees'  trust  under  section  401(a) 
and  tax-exempt  under  section  501(a)  of  the 
Code,  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  recip- 
ient of  tlie  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  em- 
ployee which  becomes  payable  to  the  recip- 
ient (1)  on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 
(U)  after  the  employee  attains  age  69^. 
(Ul)  on  account  of  the  employee's  separation 
from  service,  or  (Iv)  after  the  employee  be- 
comes disabled. 

Since  ERISA  was  enacted,  approxi- 
mately 1,600  company  pension  plans 
have  been  terminated.  If  the  pension 
plan  funds  were  distributed,  those  work- 
ers continuing  in  service  would  have 
these  funds  treated  as  current  taxable 
income  even  though  the  funds  are  for 
retirement.  The  workers  are  permitted 
to  establish  IRA's,  but  they  are  not 
exempt  from  the  tax  on  current  income. 
The  exemption  does  exist  for  those 
workers  who  fall  into  the  four  categories 
described  above.  The  only  tax  relief 
available  to  other  workers  is  income 
averaging. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  12725,  would  correct  this  problem. 
The  bill  would  allow  workers  to  rollover 
the  distribution  from  a  terminated  pen- 
sion plan  into  an  IRA  even  when  work- 
ers remain  In  service  with  a  company. 
No  tax  obligation  Is  Incurred  when  the 
contributions  are  made  to  the  IRA. 

The  measure  has  been  unanimously 
supported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Treasury  Department,  and 
has  been  approved  once  previously  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  are  discussing 
this  matter  today  as  we  honor  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  man  who  in  his  daiy  was  a 
leading  critic  of  inequities,  especially 
tax  inequities.  Hopefully  we  can  continue 
the  work  begun  two  hundred  years  ago 
by  eliminating  one  more  Inequity. 

Mr.  (X)NABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJR.  12725.  This  bill  extends 
tax-free  rollover  treatment  to  certain 
payments  that  are  made  on  or  after 
July  4,  1974:  First,  upon  the  termina- 
tion of,  or  complete  discontinuance  of 
contributions  imder,  a  retirement  plan; 


second,  in  connection  with  tlie  sale  of 
the  stock  of  specified  types  of  subsidi- 
aries; and  third,  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  assets  of  designated  types  of 
businesses. 

Currently,  Individuals  may  defer  the 
payment  of  tax  on  certain  distributions 
that  are  received  from  a  "qualified"  re- 
tirement plan,  if  they  contribute— or 
rollover — a  designated  portion  of  the  dis- 
tribution to  another  qualified  retirement 
plan  or  to  some  type  of  individual  re- 
tirement account. 

During  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  consideration  of  HJl.  10612, 
it  was  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion that  tax-free  rollover  treatment  was 
not  applicable  to  payments  received  upon 
the  termination  of,  or  complete  discon- 
tinuance of  contributions  under,  a  quali- 
fied retirement  plan.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  tax-free  rollover  treatment 
would  have  been  made  applicable  to  pay- 
ments of  this  type  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
had  the  issue  been  raised  during  its  con- 
sideration of  ERISA.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  extended  tax-free  rollover 
treatment  to  payments  made  on  or  after 
July  4,  1974,  upon  the  termination  of, 
or  complete  discontinuance  of  contribu- 
tions under,  a  qualified  retirement  plan, 
and  the  provision  was  Included  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — section 
1501  of  H  Jl.  10612. 

However,  It  was  felt  that  In  the  inter- 
est of  fairness  to  the  large  number  of 
taxpayers  affected  by  secti(Mi  1501,  this 
section  should  be  introduced  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  with  certain  amendments.  H.R. 
12725  accomplishes  these  objectives. 

The  bill  extends  tax-free  rollover 
treatment  to  pasonents  that  are  made 
to  an  employee  on  account  of  the  termi- 
nation of.  or  complete  discontinuance  of 
contributions  under,  a  retirement  plan. 
The  employee  who  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  "terminating"  employer  is 
thus  digible  for  tax-free  rollover 
treatment. 

To  remove  uncertainty  as  to  whrai  con- 
tributions are  discontinued,  the  bill 
deems  such  discontinusmce  to  occur  on 
the  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
so  notified  by  the  plan's  administrator. 
Two  other  types  of  payments  are 
treated  as  being  made  on  account  of  the 
termination  of  a  retirem«it  plan  and 
are  also  made  eligible  for  tax-free  roll- 
over treatment.  Thus,  a  retirement  plan 
paymMit  that  is  received  by  an  employee 
of  a  "subsidiary"  corporation  or  a  cor- 
poration that  is  a  member  of  a  "con- 
trolled group"  of  corporations,  is  eligi- 
ble for  tax-free  rollover  treatment,  if  the 
payment  is  made  on  account  of  a  trans- 
action— such  as  a  sale  or  liquidation — 
that  terminates  the  parent-subsidiary, 
or  controlled  group  relationship  of  his 
employer  corporation.  In  addition,  the 
payment  must  be  received  by  the  em- 
ployee by  the  end  of  the  second  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  terminating  transaction  occurs. 

The  other  type  of  retirement  plan 
payment  that  is  made  eligible  for  tax- 
free  rollover  treatment  is  that  which  is 
received  by  an  employee  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  assets  by  his  emidoyer 


coixioratlon.  Technically,  the  amount  of 
assets  scdd  must  constitute  aU,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  of  the  assets  used  by  the 
sdling  corporation  in  a  trade  or  busl- 
ness.  This  payment  must  also  be  re- 
ceived within  the  2-year  period  I  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Because  of  Its  retroactive  application, 
the  bill  contains  transitional  rules. 
Thus.  Individuals  who  received  termi- 
nation payments  prior  to  the  bill's  en- 
actment—and certain  other  individ- 
uals— are  eligible  for  tax-free  rollover 
treatment  If  they  make  the  requisite 
rollover  contribution  by  December  31. 
1976.  rather  than  within  the  generally 
applicable  60-day  period. 

In  addition,  individuals  who  have  paid 
tax  on  retirement  plan  distributions  are 
made  eUgible  for  tax-free  rollover  treat- 
ment. The  Individual  is  eligible  for  such 
treatment  if  he  contributes  the  amount 
of  the  retirement  plan  distribution,  less 
the  amount  of  tax  paid,  to  a  qualified  re- 
tirement plan  or  some  tjTie  of  IRA  by 
December  31.  1976.  The  balance  of  the 
distribution  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  by  December  31,  1976.  if  a 
special  election  is  filed,  and  the  refund 
or  credit  is  rolled  over  within  30  days 
of  its  being  aUowed.  To  prevent  abuses 
by  forgetful  taxpayers  the  period  in 
which  a  deficiency  can  be  assessed  is 
extended. 

Individuals  who  have  disposed  of  as- 
sets received  upon  the  teirnination  of 
of  a  retirement  plan,  would  not  be  dlgi- 
ble  for  tax-free  rollover  treatment  be- 
cause they  could  not  rollover  the  correct 
types  of  property.  The  bill  makes  these 
individuals  eligible  for  tax-free  rollover 
treatment  by  allowing  them  to  rollover 
a  specified  amount  of  cash — ^Instead  of 
the  property  actually  received.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  gain  or  loss  on  the 
disposition  of  the  termination  distri- 
bution assets  will  not  be  recognized  if  the 
correct  amount  of  the  proceeds  from 
such  disposition  are  rolled  over. 

I  beUeve  HJl.  12725  will  correct  cer- 
tain inequities  concerning  the  taxation 
of  retirement  plan  benefits  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
that  the  gentieman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  is  on  his  feet,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentieman  from  Texas  has  been 
very  diligent  in  this  matter  and  had  re- 
quested that  we  move  forward  with  this 
legislation.  It  certainly  is  in  large  part 
at  his  request  that  we  have  moved  the 
House  to  take  emergency  action  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
ABLK)  Will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee chairman's  making  that  state- 
ment. 

This  legislation  should  be  passed,  and 
I  hope  it  i>asses  unanimously.  We  had  a 
broader  picture  of  the  same  question 
that  we  put  into  the  tax  bill,  but  since 
it  is  not  specific,  we  wanted  to  take  this 
actitm. 

I  am  a  bit  surprised  that  we  are  mov- 
ing individually  on  this  bill,  but  it  is 
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something  that  shoul  I  be  done.  I  have 
r&ised  this  question  before,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Hone  may  remember 
that  it  was  a  controversial  thing  when 
we  had  the  tax  bill  up  for  consideration. 
This  is  on  that  specif  c  question,  and  I 
think  this  particulaf  bUl  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickls)  Is  ab- 
solutely right,  and  I  lu  ge  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  with  Iraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  I  here  objectioti  to 
the  request  of  the  gen  leman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objectii  >n. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU  as  follows: 
HJt.  la'ias 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  '  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asskmbled.  That 

(a)     TERMINATION       or    lElCPLOTra       TRTTST, 

ETC. — Section  402(a)  of  tl^e  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  taxability  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  exempt  trusti )   la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paiagraph  (6)  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tie  followlng: 

"(A)  the  balance  to  tie  credit  of  an  em- 
ployee Is  paid  to  him — 

"(1)  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee on  account  of  a  »rmlnatlon  of  the 
plan  of  which  the  trust  I  s  a  part  or,  In  the 
case  of  a  profit-sharing  o  •  stock  bonus  plan, 
a  complete  dlscontlnuan(  e  of  contributions 
under  such  plan,  or 

"(11)  in  one  or  more  c  istributlons  which 
constitute  a  lump-sum  distribution  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(4)(A)  (de- 
termined without  reference  to  subsection 
(e)(4)(B)).", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tbe  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution" in  the  last  sen  bence  of  paragraph 
(5)  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  tl  lereof  "a  payment", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  e:id  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  roixover  rules. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (5)  (A   (1)  — 

"(A)  Time  of  terming noN. — A  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  under  a 
profit-sharing  or  stock  b<inus  plan  shall  be 
deemed  to  occur  on  the  diiy  the  plan  admin- 
istrator notifies  the  Secrel  ary  or  his  delegate 
(In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  jdelegate)  that  all 
contributions  to  the  plat  have  been  com- 
pletely discontinued.  For  iurpoees  of  section 
411(d)  (3) ,  the  plan  shall  be  considered  to  be 
terminated  no  later  thanjthe  day  such  no- 
tice is  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(B)     Sale    or    StrBsntMBT    oa    Assets. — 

"(1)  A  statement  of  tbe  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  of  a| corporation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the]  employer  corpora- 
tion) which  is  a  subsKliary  corporation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  425(f))  or 
which  is  a  member  of  a  oontroUed  group  of 
corporations  (within  the  inoanlng  o^  section 
1563(a))  in  connection  wjth  the  Uquidatlon. 
sale,  or  other  means  of  terminating  the  par- 
ent-subsidiary or  controlled  group  relation- 
ship of  the  employer  ooiporation  with  the 
parent  corporation  or  cobtroUed  group,  or 

"(ii)  a  payment  of  the  ifclance  to  the  cred- 
it of  an  employee  of  a  ccirporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  ^quiring  corpora- 
tion) in  connection  wlthj  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  to  the  acquiring)  corporation  of  all 
or  substantially  all  of  thej  assets  used  by  the 
previous  employer  of  the, employee  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  s*Ulng  corporation) 
in  an  active  business  (w$thin  the  meaning 
of  section  366(b)  (2)  (A) )  I  conducted  by  the 
seUlng  corporation. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  or  dlstribu^ 
tion  on  account  of  the  t»rmlnation  of  the 


plan  with  respect  to  such  employee  if  the 
employees  of  the  employer  corporation  or 
tbe  acquiring  corporation  (whichever  ap- 
plies) are  not  active  participants  in  such 
plan  at  the  time  of  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution. For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
In  no  event  shall  a  payment  or  distribution 
be  deemed  to  be  in  connection  with  a  sale 
or  other  transfer  of  assets,  or  a  liquidation, 
sale,  or  other  means  of  terminating  such 
parent.subsidlary  or  controlled  group  rela- 
tionship, if  such  payment  or  distribution  la 
made  later  than  the  end  of  tbe  second  cal- 
endar year  after  tbe  calendar  year  in  which 
occurs  such  sale  or  other  transfer  of  assets, 
or  such  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  tirftria  of 
terminating  such  parent-subsidiary  or  con- 
trolled group  relationship.". 

(b)  Termination  of  ANNurrr  Plan. — Sec- 
tion 403(a)  (relating  to  rollover  amounts 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagrajA  (4)  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an  em- 
ployee is  paid  to  him — 

"(1)  within  one  taxable  year  of  the  em- 
ployee on  accoxint  of  a  termination  of  the 
plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  profit-sharing  plan,  a  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  such 
plan,  or 

"(11)  in  one  or  more  distributions  which 
constitutes  a  limip-sum  distribution  within 
the  meaning  of  section  402(e)  (4)  (A)  (de- 
termined without  reference  to  section  402(e) 
(4)(B)).". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  lump-sum  dis- 
trlbutloa"  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  pay- 
ment", and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rollover  rules. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (4)  (A)  (1)  — 

"(A)  Time  of  termination. — ^A  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  under  a 
profit-sharing  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  occur 
on  the  day  the  plan  administrator  notifies 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate)  that  all  contributions  to  the 
plan  have  been  completely  discontinued.  For 
purpoaes  of  section  411  (d)  (3) ,  the  plan  shall 
be  considered  to  be  terminated  no  later  than 
the  day  such  notice  is  filed  with  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(B)  Sale  of  suBsroiARY  or  assets. — 

"(1)  A  payment  of  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  of  a  corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  employer  corporation) 
which  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  425(f))  or  which  Is  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1663(a))  in 
connection  with  the  Uquidatlon.  sale,  or 
other  means  of  terminating  the  parent-sub- 
sidiary or  oontroUed  group  relationship  of  the 
employer  corporation  with  the  parent  corpo- 
ration or  controlled  group,  or 

"(11)  A  payment  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  an  employee  of  a  corporation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion) in  connection  with  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  to  the  acquiring  corporation  of  all 
or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  used  by  the 
previous  employer  of  the  employee  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  selling  corporation) 
in  an  active  bustnese  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  355(b)  (2)  (A))  conducted  by  the 
selling  corporation. 

Shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  or  distribution 
on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  such  employee  if  the  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  corporation  or  the 
acquiring  corporation  (whichever  applies) 
are  not  active  participants  In  such  plan  at 
the  time  of  such  payment  or  distribution. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  in  no 
event  shall  a  payment  or  distribution  be 
deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  sale  or 
other  transfers  of  assets,  or  a  liquidation. 


sale,  or  other  means  of  terminating  such  par> 
ent-subsldlary  or  controlled  group  relattoa- 
ship,  if  such  payment  or  distribution  la  m^^ 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  in  which  occurs 
such  sale  or  other  transfer  of  assets,  or  such 
liquidation,  sale,  or  other  means  of  terminat- 
ing such  parent-subsidiary  or  controlled 
group  relationship.". 

(c)  CONFOBidNo  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Code  (relatlag 
to  requirements  for  qualification)  is  aonend- 
ed  by  adding  after  paragraph  (19)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(20)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  con- 
stitute a  qualified  trust  \mder  this  section 
merely  because  the  pension  plan  of  which 
such  trust  is  a  part  makes  a  payment  of  dis- 
tribution described  in  section  402(a)(6)(A) 
(1)  or  403  (a)  (4)  (A)  (1).  This  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  a  defined  benefit  plan  unless 
the  employer  maintaining  such  plan  flies  a 
notice  with  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  (at  the  time  and  in  the  maimer 
prescribed  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  notifying  the  Corporation  of 
such  payment  or  distribution  and  the  Cor- 
poration has  approved  such  payment  or  dis- 
tribution or.  within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  notice  was  filed,  has  failed 
to  disapprove  such  payment  or  distribution.". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  401  (a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(19)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(19). 
and  (20)". 

(3)  Section  404(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  employee  annuities)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (19)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  (19) ,  and  (20) ". 

(4)  Section  806(d)(1)(C)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  pension  plan  reserves)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  (19)"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(19) ,  and  (20) ". 

(d)  Technical  Rules. — 
(1)   In  general. — 

(A)  Period  for  rollover  contribution.— 
In  the  case  of  a  payment  described  in  section 
402(a)(5)(A)  (other  than  a  payment  de- 
scribed in  section  402(a)(6)(A)  as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  or  section  403(a)  (4)  (A)  (other 
than  a  payment  described  in  section  408(a) 
(4)  (A)  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  196*  (relating  to 
distributions  of  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  employee)  which  Is  contributed  by  an 
employee  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  a  trust,  plan,  account,  annuity, 
or  bond  described  In  section  402(a)  (6)  (B)  or 
403(a)(4)(B)  of  such  Code,  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  section  402(a)  (5)  (B)  or 
403(a)  (4)  (B)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  roU- 
over  distributions  to  another  plan  or  retire- 
ment account)  shall  not  expire  before  De- 
cember 31, 1976. 

(B)  Time  of  contribution. — 

(1)  General  rule. — If  the  initial  portion 
of  a  payment  the  applicable  period  for  which 
Is  determined  vmder  subparagraph  (A)  Is 
contributed  before  December  31.  1976,  by  an 
Individual  to  a  trust,  plan,  account,  annuity, 
or  bond  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  payment  is 
contributed  by  such  Individual  to  such  a 
trust,  plan,  account,  annuity,  or  bond  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  a  credit  or 
refimd  is  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  imder  section  6402 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  contribution,  then,  tor  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  and  sections  402 
(a)(5)  and  403(a)(4)  of  such  Code,  at  the 
election  of  the  individual  (made  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate),  such  remaining  por- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  have  been  con- 
tributed on  the  date  the  initial  portion  of 
the  payment  was  contributed.  For  purpoaes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  initial  portion  of 
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a  payment  is  the  amount  by  which  such  pay- 
ment exceeds  the  amount  pf  the  tax  imposed 
on  such  payment  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code 
( determined  without  regard  to  this  subpara- 
graph). 

(ii)  Regulations. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  tax  Imposed  on  a  pay- 
ment by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  and  the  date  a  credit  or 
refund  is  aUowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  or  his  delegate  under  section  6402 
with  respect  to  a  contribution,  shall  be 
determined  vmder  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis  delegate. 

(C)  Period  of  limitations. — If  an  individ- 
ual has  made  the  election  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (B) , then — 

(1)  the  period  provided  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  assessment  of 
any  deficiency  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  payment  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
was  made  and  each  subsequent  taxable  year 
of  the  Individual  for  which  his  taxable  In- 
come is  determined  by  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  payment  under  such  Code  or 
tbe  status  under  such  Code  of  any  trust, 
plan,  account,  annuity,  or  bond  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  is 
notified  by  the  individual  (in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescrib^^-^of  the  contribution  of 
the  remaining  poraon  of  the  payment,  and 

(II)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  before 
the  expiration  of  such  3-year  period  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  6212 
(c)  of  such  Code  or  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  other- 
wise prevent  such  assessment. 

(2)  Rollover  contribution  fob  certain 
PROPERTY  SOLD. — Sections  402(a)(5)(C)  and 
403(a)  (4)  (C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  requirement  that 
rollover  amount  must  consist  of  property  re- 
ceived m  a  distribution)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  property 
received  in  a  payment  described  in  section 
402(a)(5)(A)  (other  than  a  payment  de- 
scribed in  section  402(a)  (5)  (A)  as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  or  403(a)(4)(A)  (other  than 
a  payment  described  in  section  403(a)(4) 
(A)  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act)  of  such  Code 
which  is  sold  or  exchanged  by  the  employee 
on  or  before  the  date  of  tha  enactment  of 
this  Act,  if  the  employee  transfers  an  amount 
of  cash  equal  to  the  proceeds  received  from 
tbe  sale  or  exchange  of  such  propeHy  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  considered  contributed 
by  the  employee  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(a)  (4)  (D)  (1)  of  such  Code) . 

(3)  NONRECOGNITION    OF    GAIN    OR    LOSS. — 

For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954.  no  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  described  in  paragraph  (2)  if  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  or  exchange  are  trans- 
ferred by  an  employee  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  and  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  402(a)(6)  or  403(a)(4)  of  such 
Code. 

(d)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
payments  made  to  an  employee  on  or  after 
July  4, 1974. 

committee  amendments 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  3,  Une  7. 
strike  out  "statement"  and  Insert  "payment". 

Page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  "1563(a))"  and 
insert  "1563 (a),  determined  by  substituting 
'60  percent'  for  '80  percent'  each  place  It 
appears  therein)". 

Page  4,  beginning  In  line  2,  strike  out  "an 
active"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 


line  4  and  Inssrt  "a  trade  or  busineBs  eon- 
ducted  by  the  selling  c(»poratlon.". 

Page  6.  line  13,  strike  out  "1663(a))"  and 
insert  "1563(a).  determined  by  substituting 
'60  percent'  for  '80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  therein)". 

Page  7,  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out  "an 
active"  and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
line  3  and  Insert  "a  trade  or  business  con- 
ducted by  the  selling  corporation,". 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "transfers"  and 
Insert  "transfer ". 

Page  8.  Une  18,  strike  out  "404(a)"  and 
insert  "404(a)(2)". 

Page  8,  Une  25,  strike  out  "Technical"  and 
insert  "Transitional". 

Page  11,  beginning  In  line  13,  strike  out 
"of  the  individual  for  which  his  taxable 
income"  and  insert  "for  which  tax". 

Page  11,  line  18,  strike  out  "shall  not  ex- 
pire" and  insert  "shaU,  to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  such  treatment,  not  expire". 

Page  11,  beginning  In  Une  23,  strike  out 
"of  the  contribution  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  payment,  and"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "that  such  individual  has  made  {at 
failed  to  make)  the  contribution  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  payment  within 
the  period  specified  In  subparagraph  (B)  (1) , 
and". 

Page  13.  line  9,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURK.  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  14, 
1976.  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8410 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight, 
tomorrow  night,  Wednesday,  April  14. 
1976.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  B.JL  8410, 
to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOANS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  FUND 

OP  THE  vraam  islands 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13069)  to 
extend  and  increase  the  authorization 
for  making  loans  to  the  tmemployment 
fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object— I  think  It  would 
only  be  fair  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


fornia (Mr.  CoRKAH)  to  take  a  minute 
to  explain  the  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yl^d  to  tile  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  puzpose. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H Jl.  13069 
is  to  ext^id  the  existing  temporary  au- 
thority provided  in  title  III  of  Public  Law 
94-45  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
general  revenue  loans  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  Virgin  Islands  has  had  an  unem- 
ployment comi)ensation  program  similar 
to  State  imemployment  compensation 
programs  for  15  years.  Under  exist- 
ing Federal  law,  however,  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  not  considered  a  State  for 
the  purposes  of  participating  In  the  Fed- 
eral-State unenployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. It  cannot,  therefore,  borrow  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
loan  fund  as  can  States  that  have  de- 
pleted their  State  unemplojmient  insur- 
ance fimd. 

Because  of  extraordinarily  high  unem- 
ployment in  recent  months,  19  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  de- 
pleted their  unemployment  insurance 
funds  and  have  borrowed  from  the  Fed- 
eral loan  fund  in  order  to  continue  mak- 
ing unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments. Hie  Virgin  Islands  has  also  ex- 
perienced high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  a  heavy  drain  on  its  unemployment 
insurance  fund.  Despite  increases  in  the 
employer-paid  unemployment  insurance 
tax.  the  Virgin  Islands  has  depleted  its 
unemployment  insurance  funds  as  bene- 
fit payments  have  surpassed  revenues. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  continue  making  unemploy- 
ment compensation  pajrments.  last  year 
Congress  enacted  a  temporary  pro- 
gram— ^E>ublic  Law  94-^,  title  ni — au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  loan 
up  to  $5  million  in  general  revenues  as 
needed  by  the  Virgin  Islands  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund.  Based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  imemployment  in- 
surance loan  program  avEdlable  to  the 
States,  these  loans  are  interest  free  until 
January  1. 1978.  After  that  date,  interest 
will  be  charged  on  any  outstanding  loans. 

This  bill.  HJl.  13069.  extends  the  tem- 
porary loan  authority  provided  in  Pub- 
lic Law  94-45  through  fiscal  year  1977 — 
imtil  S^tember  30,  1977 — and  author- 
izes an  additional  $10  million  for  such 
loans  during  that  period.  It  also  extends 
the  interest-free  reijajmient  date  from 
January  1. 1978  to  January  1, 1979. 

The  De[>artment  of  lAbor  estimates 
the  cost  of  HJl.  13069  to  be  $2  million 
during  the  transitional  quarter  and  tB 
mUlion  during  fiscal  year  1977.  Because 
this  is  a  temporary  program  that  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977,  there 
would  be  no  costs  resulting  from  this  bill 
beyond  fliscal  year  1977. 

The  T^rgin  Islands  has  formally  re- 
quested, throui^  its  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernor, that  it  be  Included  in  the  Federal- 
State  imemplosmient  Insozance  system. 
HJEl.  10210,  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Amendments  cHT  1975,  would  per- 
mit the  Virgin  Islands  to  bec(»ne  a  part 
of  the  Federal  system  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  temp(ntu7  loan  authority 
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provided  in  Public  Law  94-45  and  ex- 
tended under  this  bill 

HJl.  10210,  approve)  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Moms  in  December 
1975,  is  now  awaiting  House  action.  It 
was  anticipated  by  thdWays  and  Means 
Oommittee  that  H K.  1 9210  would  be  en- 
acted before  the  expir  ition  of  the  tem- 
porary loan  authority  in  Public  Law 
94-45.  Under  the  new  budget  require- 
ments, however,  Housi  consideration  of 
HJl.  10210  has  been  delayed  until  after 
May  15.  As  a  result,  ts  provision  per- 
taining to  the  Virgin  ]  slands  will  not  be 
enacted  before  the  expi  ration  of  the  pres- 
ent temporary  loan  i>rogram.  Because 
of  this  delay,  the  temporary  loan  au- 
thority provided  in  Public  Law  94-45 
must  be  extended  as  proposed  in  this  leg- 
islation if  the  Virgin  islands  is  to  con- 
tinue making  imemplo^ent  compensa- 
tion pajrments. 

Upon  enactment  oflH.R.  10210,  this 
temporary  loan  authoijity  will  be  super- 
seded and  the  Virgin  Inlands  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  Ffederal  unemploy- 
ment insiuBuce  loan  irogram  available 
to  the  States.  When  t  le  Virgin  Islands 
is  incorporated  in  the  Federal  system, 
any  outstanding  loans  made  imder  the 
temporary  authority  provided  in  Public 
Law  94-45  will  be  trea^d  as  though  the 
Virgin  Islands  had  be^n  in  the  system 
when  the  loans  were  ni^ide.  This  means 
that,  if  the  time  foi  repayment  has 
elapsed  and  any  part  ol  the  loan  remains 
outstanding,  the  injreased  Federal 
tmemployment  insurance  tax  rates  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  loan  program  for 
the  purpose  of  recapturfng  overdue  loans 
would  immediately  go  9nto  effect. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  fully  support  enactment  of  H.R. 
13069.  Present  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  ,loans  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  to  permit  the  continuation 
of  unemplo3mient  benefits  there  expires 
Jime  30,  1976.  These  Ic  ans  are  interest- 
free  untU  January  1,  1978;  after  that 
date  Interest  begins  t<   accrue. 

This  bill  extends  th^  temporary  loan 
authority  to  September"  30.  1977,  author- 
izes an  additional  $10|  million  for  this 


gency  CompenBatlon  and  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Extension  Act  ot  1075 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1S76"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
197T';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  In- 
serting  In  lieu   thereof   "$15,000,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  301 
Is  amended  by  strllElng  out  "January  1, 1978" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1979". 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  wiU 
allow  the  Virgin  Islands  to  borrow  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  to  replenish  its  UI 
fund  through  fiscal  year  1977.  The  repay- 
ment date  would  also  be  extended  from 
January  1, 1978  to  JanuaiT  1,  1979. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  the 
loan  authority  will  expire  June  30,  1976, 
and  by  that  time,  the  new  UI  legislation 
will  very  unlikely  be  on  the  books.  The 
Senate  has  not  begun  hearings  yet. 

Under  H.R.  10210,  the  Virgin  Islands 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  UjS. 
system.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
best,  so  it  would  not  have  to  get  these 
extraordinary  loans. 

This  bill  only  gives  temporary  author- 
ity so  that  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  has 
had  its  own  system  for  about  15  years, 
can  maintain  it  until  it  becomes  a  per- 
manent part. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond: 

[RoU  No.  196] 


H.B.  131  «9 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Repreaentativea   of   the 
America  in  Congreaa 
subsection  (d)  of  sectlo^ 


for  1  year,  imtil 


purpose  and  postpones 
January  1,  1979,  the  date  on  which  in- 
terest begins  to  accrue 

The  Ways  and  Mear  s  Committee  has 
reported  a  separate  Dill,  H.R.  10210, 
which  would,  among  o  her  things,  allow 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  )ecome  a  part  of 
the  permanent  Federal  -State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  When  that 
bill  is  passed  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
joins  the  permanent  lystem,  it  will  be 
treated  like  any  of  tliC  States  for  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  1^69  is  necessary. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  with^aw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  fhere  objection  to 
the    request    of    the 
CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objectibn. 

The  clerk  read  the 


gentleman    from 


bill  as  follows: 


^BTiate  and  House  of 

United   States    of 

assembled.  That  (a) 

301  of  the  Emer- 
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Nix 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  ON  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 
DECONTROL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1135)  to  disapprove  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  from  the  man- 
datory petroleum  allocation  and  price 
regulations — energy  action  numbered  1. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
resolution^  Mr^Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1135 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  favor  the  energy  action  num- 
bered 1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  29,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bbowh)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAIOSR.  Is  the  gentlonan  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  resojution,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizee 
the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Eck- 

HAROT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  explain  our  procedural  posture.  Under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
each  House  has  15  days  during  which  to 
veto  changes  in  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration regulations,  which  regulations 
would  have  the  effect  of  exempting  a 
class  of  petroleum  products  from  either 
price  or  allocation  controls,  or  both. 

Energy  action  No.  1,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  March  29,  1976,  wotild 
exemprt  residual  fuel  oil,  a  petroleum 
product,  from  both  price  and  allocation 
controls.  The  veto  provided  for  under  the 
Energy  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  takes 
the  form  of  approval  of  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  exemption.  House  Reso- 
lution 1135  Is  such  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Because  of  the  limit  in  time  of  15  days, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  oft  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  follow 
the  usual  course  of  bringing  out  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  because  under  its 
rules  there  would  be  3  days  allowed  for 
the  minority  to  file  dissenting  statements 
within  the  report.  Today  is  the  last  day 
on  which  disapproval  may  be  had. 

This  morning,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  met,  and 
because  the  session  began  before  actual 
consideration  of  the  matter  was  possible 
in  any  detail,  lost  a  quorum  and  there- 
fore had  to  adjourn.  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  committee.  Therefore,  I 
have  offered  the  resolution  to  discharge 
the  committee  after  first  having  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigein  (Mr.  DnvcsLL) ,  and  also  having 
discussed  it  at  a  later  time  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  was  done 
In  all  deference  to  the  committee  itself, 
and  it  is  recognized  by  all  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  committee  is  the  only  way 
that  the  question  of  disapproval  could 
come  before  the  body. 

Now,  let  me  explain  precisely  what  the 
deregulation  proposal  is  and  how  it  fits 
into  a  total  package  of  FEIA  action  which 
would  go  far  to  dismantle  the  entire  price 
control  program.  I  want  to  emphasize 
here,  and  I  iiarticularly  want  to  empha- 
size to  those  Members  here  from  New 
England  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast, 
that  the  motion  of  disapproval  hsis  abso- 
lutdy  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in 
the  entitlement  program  which  was  put 
into  effect  by  the  FEA  some  time  ago. 
I  will  explain  that  chsmge  merely  be- 
cause I  think  it  then  will  show  the  Mem- 
bers that  whatever  is  done  with  respect 
to  decontrol  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  no 
necessary  relationship  with  the  change 
in  the  entitlement  program. 

What  the  FEA  did  respecting  the  en- 
titlement program  is  to  provide  that  ap- 
proximatdy  half  of  the  presently  avail- 
able entitlements  respecting  crude  oil, 
which  is  used  to  make  residual  fuel  oil 
flowing  into  PAD  1,  will  be  allowed,  thus 
reducing  Amerada  Hess  from  an  approxi- 
mate $2  entitlement,  to  approximately 
$1.50  a  barrel.  Now,  with  those  funds 
gained  largely  by  so  removing  half  of 
the  Amerada  Hess  entitlements,  FEA 
provides  for  a  90  cent  product  entitle- 
ment. This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
put  into  effect  a  product  entitlement. 

I  am  not  opposing  that.  New  England 
Members  feel  that  they  need  90  cents 
product  entitlement  in  order  to  improve 
their  position  respecting  the  purchase  of 
imported  oil.  Well,  if  they  need  it  and 
if  it  is  a  washout  with  the  reduction  of 
the  entitlement  program  from  Amerada 
Hess,  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  that 
question  at  all,  and  it  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  take  the  lid  off  the 
price  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  problem  here,  though,  is  a  quite 
difference  one.  Under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  act,  decontrol  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  to  decontrol  either 
price  or  allocation,  or  both.  Since  alloca- 
tion of  oil  occurred  a  good  while  ago, 
some  of  the  allocation  provisions  are 
somewhat  antiquated.  Besides  that,  there 
is  much  argument  in  favor  of  removing 
allocation  controls  from  resid. 

Why?  For  this  reason,  let  me  give  the 
Members  a  little  background  with  re- 
spect to  what  resid  is  and  who  produces 
it.  Approximately  57  percent  of  residual 
fuel  oil  is  presently  produced  by  Carib- 
bean refineries  or  by  foreign  refineries. 
With  importation  of  that  oil  to  the 
United  States,  placed  under  the  change 
in  the  entitlement  program,  that  57  per- 
cent would  bear  an  entitlement  benefit 
between  80  and  90  cents  a  barrel. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  the  total 
resid  is  produced  by  Amerada  Hess, 
which  is  considered  a  domestic  refinery. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  take  some 
of  the  entitlement  away  from  them  be- 
cause in  fact,  they,  being  in  Puerto  Hico 
and  being  In  a  position  to  ship  OH  in 


bottoms  not  limited  by  the  Jones  Act.  get 
all  of  the  advantages  of  a  foreign  opera- 
tion respecting  transirartation. 

The  remaining  70  percent  of  the  resid 
is  produced  by  other  refineries  which  are 
on  the  Continent  in  the  United  States. 
They  also,  of  course,  if  they  are  ship- 
ping residual  fuel  oil  into  Pad  1,  would 
have  their  entitlements  reduced  to  $1.50. 

So  in  summary,  Amberada  Hess,  with 
respect  to  that  crude  oil  that  goes  into 
residual  fuel  oil  and  is  shipped  into  Pad 
1,  has  those  entitlements  reduced  from 
about  $3  to  about  $1.50. 

This  may  very  well  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  New  England.  I  am  not  saying 
it  is.  But  it  is  on  one  side  of  the  balance. 
With  a  $3  per  barrel  entitlement, 
Amerada  Hess  can  bid  down  the  price  of 
resid.  With  $1.50  per  barrel,  it  may  not 
do  so  to  such  extent.  But,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  balance  is  the- granting  of  the 
90-cent  sweetener,  as  I  call  it,  to  the  Im- 
porters and  to  the  Caribbean  refineries. 
At  any  rate  we  will  not  change  that  if 
we  deny  the  removal  of  price  control 

It  is  true  that  in  order  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  perhaps  some  competition  In 
a  surplus  market  of  resid.  we  should  re- 
move aUocaticn  control.  Therefore.  I 
want  to  argue  to  this  body,  as  strongly  as 
I  know  how,  that  we  ^ould  vote  for 
the  resolution  tiiat  denies  to  the  FEA  the 
authority  to  remove  both  price  and  allo- 
cation control.  I  will  tell  the  Members 
here  in  this  well  at  this  time  that  If  we 
pass  this  resolution  I  would  sui^Mrt  ac- 
tion by  the  FEA  to  remove  allocation 
control  of  resid.  But  that  is  all  that  needs 
be  removed. 

Let  me  teU  the  Members  what  is  wrong 
with  removing  price  control  with  respect 
to  resid.  There  has  been  a  rumor  out — 
and  I  am  not  usually  a  purveyor  of 
rumors — that  there  will  be  a  45-cent  in- 
crease per  barrel  in  resid.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  Is  true  or  not  I  think  it 
is  doubtful  that  anybody  would  make 
such  an  announcement  at  such  a  crucial 
time  as  the  present,  so  I  am  skeptical 
about  the  rumor.  But  I  also  know  that 
merchant  shipping  has  been  told  by  cer- 
tain siyjpliers  of  bunker  oil  that  the  price 
of  bunker  oil  would  go  up  substantially. 
Of  course,  bunker  oil  for  ships  is  resid. 
And  what  assurance  in  the  world  do  we 
have.  If  we  remove  price  control  on  resid, 
that  residual  fuel  oil  will  not  go  up  in 
price  and  New  England  wiU  have  to  pay 
more  for  electric  generation  because  the 
price  of  the  fuel  for  such  generation  has 
gone  up? 

Then  why  not  play  it  safe?  Why  not 
go  for  removal  of  allocation  control 
only?  Why  not  leave  in  place,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  change  in  the  en- 
titlement program,  and  see  how  it  works? 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  the  FEA 
people  told  us  at  the  hearing,  with  re- 
spect to  removal  of  middle  distillate  from 
control.  And  I  want  all  of  the  Members 
from  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States  to  listen  to  what  I  say  here  be- 
cause this  is  where  the  rub  is.  The  Mem- 
bers know  what  middle  distillates  are. 
They  are  about  45  percent  of  a  barrel  of 
crude  in  most  refineries.  The  other  55 
percent  is  gasoline.  Middle  distillates 
consist  primarily  and  in  largest  quantity 


of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  that  is  home  beating 
oil.  diesel,  and  jet  f  ueL 

Do  the  Members  remember  that  In 
1973  we  ran  short  of  home  heating  OH? 
Refineries  were  not  interested  in  pro- 
ducing it  because  it  did  not  sell  at  as 
good  a  price  as  gasoline. 

The  ingredients  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barrel  are  home  heating  oil.  Jet  fuel 
or  kerosene  and  diesel  fuel.  These  are 
the  Inflexible  demands.  People  have  to 
buy  about  the  same  amount  of  home 
heating  oil  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
unless  they  want  to  go  cold  in  the  winter, 
and  they  have  to  pay  transportation 
costs  on  every  product  they  buy. 

And  the  people  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  diesel  fuel  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  The  airplanes,  If  they  are 
to  cut  down  aa  the  use  of  Jet  fuel,  are 
simply  not  going  to  fly  and  they  are  not 
going  to  make  their  rates. 

So  these  are  Inflexible  demands.  On 
the  other  side  ot  the  barrel  Is  gasoline 
which  is  flexible.  The  refineries  are  per- 
fectly happy  with  about  60  cents  for  gas- 
oline If  they  can  drain  off  their  profits  ^y 
the  Inflexible  demand  on  middle  distil- 
lates. >y 

What  did  we  hear  from  FEA  with  re- 
spect to  what  would  inevitably  happen 
if  resid  were  to  be  decontndled?  lliey 
admitted  to  us,  though  they  said  It  was 
not  likely  to  han)en — and  we  have  heard 
some  predictions  of  things  that  are  not 
likely  to  happen — that  If  resid  went  up 
in  price,  middle  distillates  would  move  in 
to  rQ)lace  It  If  they  were  controlled  and 
resid  was  not  controlled,  persons  would 
tend  to  buy  No.  a  fuel  oil  and  No.  4  fuel 
oil  and  mix  them  in  situations  whoe  they 
had  used  resid  before. 

They  said  that  "If  this  tiappens.  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
it.  and  we  will  either  remove  controls  on 
middle  distillates  or  we  will  have  to  re- 
c<mtrol  resid. 

Well,  there  Is  our  Inevitable  and  In- 
exorable process  of  decontrcd.  What  hap- 
pens then?  Who  gets  hurt  by  that  actkm? 

Ilie  Seven  Sisters  are  producers  of 
gasoline  and  middle  distillates,  and  they 
are  also  producers  of  crude,  but  they  also 
buy  crude  from  independent  producers. 

Now,  is  that  not  a  happy  state  of  af- 
fairs for  them?  They  have  crude  oD  fixed 
at  an  average  of  $7.66,  but  they  can  drain 
off  the  profit  at  any  price  they  want  to 
charge  for  that  inflexible  demand  for 
half  of  the  barrel  of  oil  In  middle  dis- 
tillates. 

Where  is  New  England  going  to  be  then 
when  they  take  off  the  limitations  on  the 
price  of  middle  distillates?  That  is  wliat 
we  are  leading  to. 

I  have  been  told  in  my  o£Bce  by  Mr. 
Zarb,  Mr.  Hill  and  others  that  what  they 
intended  to  do  is  consider  the  quration  of 
decontrol  of  middle  distillates,  and  that 
they  will  get  a  report  on  that  for  us  by 
the  latter  part  of  May  of  this  year. 

What  is  that  report  going  to  be?  Can 
you  guess?  It  is  going  to  caU  for  decon- 
trol of  middle  distillates.  Then  all  of  the 
work  we  have  gone  through  in  establish- 
ing some  kind  of  control  on  the  wild 
prices  of  oil  will  have  gone  down  the 
drain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  will 
be  worse  than  that  because  the  resulting 
system  win  ke^  controls  cm  producers 
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but  will  provide  no  c  >ntrols  effectively  on 
the  vertical  monopo9es  who  produce  and 
also  refine  crude. 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  ^Ir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   West  Virginia,   the   distin 


gxiished  chairman  of 
Mr.  STAGGERS, 
the  gentleman  from 
HARDT)  has  just  sale 
that  this  is  a  way  o 
control   bill   that 
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my  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what 

Texas   (Mr.  Eck- 

would  imply  to  me 

getting  around  the 

passed  by  both 


Houses  and  that  the  President  signed.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  ECKHARDTJ  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  hit  the 
nub  of  the  question.! 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  that  means  that 
the  residual  oil  whicji  is  left  after  mak- 
ing gasoline  and  making  the  other  more 
refined  products  will  be  selUng  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  price  of  Igasollne,  or  perhaps 
it  could  be  higher? 


|t  certainly  could  be. 

lo  one  knows  what 

be.  It  leaves  it  open 

not  only  the  east- 


Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  STAGGERS, 
the  final  result  mlgh^ 
to  a  question  of  wh£ 
em  coast  but  of  what  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  migh^  face;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  i  Jso,  then,  according 


to  that,  all  the  work 


the  last  year  on  control  or  during  the 
last  3  years,  in  fact,  ^  the  gentleman  in 


that  we  did  during 


Just  be  work  down 
be  done  by  indirect 


the  well  says,  would 
the  drain,  and  would 
means? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  %  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohjio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
Oie  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
ering the  commendajble  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brcwn)  I  would  jield 
to  him  if  he  would  rield  to  me  3  min- 
utes of  his  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohic  will  not  yield  with- 
out extracting  that  lime  provision  from 
him. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  rie  3  minutes  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ol  io.  I  will  not  yield  3 
minutes.  I  would  bg  delighted  to  have 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
respond  to  what  me  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  arAGCER*)  said. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.iBROWN). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemai  for  yielding. 

I  would  only  say  t  lat  the  very  provi- 
sion under  which  we  are  operating  now, 
providing  for  action  on  a  decontrol  pro- 
posal— In  fact,  provi  ling  for  the  decon- 
trol proposal  of  the  TOA — was  what  we 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gintleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  StacgOis)  said  that  this  is 
an  effort  to  get  aroi  nd  the  law.  This  is 
part  of  the  provision  of  the  law  we 
enacted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  Hr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  liforming  me  about 
the  act.  The  probleii  is  simply  this:  if 
we  grant  authority  tjo  PEA  to  decontrol 


price  on  residual  oil,  PEA  will  have  set 
afoot  forces  that  move  toward  decontrol 
of  price  of  middle  distillates. 

PEA  can  reinstate  or  not  reinstate 
price  controls,  but  the  decision  will  cease 
to  be  the  decision  of  Congress  at  the 
point  at  which  we  fail  to  disapprove. 

If  we  do  disapprove  this  action  today, 
PEA  can  still  come  in  and  say,  "Look, 
Congress,  you  say  you  do  not  like  decon- 
trol of  price,  but  you  say  you  do  not  mind 
decontrol  of  allocation,  and  you  say  that 
you  are  willing  to  see  how  our  entitle- 
ment change  works." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  they  have  to  do  is  sub- 
mit that  to  us,  and  we  are  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  determination ;  but  if  we 
act  today  without  voting  down  proposal 
No.  1,  we  will  have  lost  control  of  that 
question. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ought 
to  retain  that  control. 

I  know  people  have  been  saying  that 
there  are  10  hours  of  debate  available  if 
we  vote  for  discharging  the  committee. 
My  chairman  has  told  me  that  at  that 
point  he  would  ask  for  a  short  limitation 
of  time  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  and  proceed  with  the  passage  of 
the  resolution.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be 
frightened  by  that.  The  real  issue  is  the 
vote  on  discharging  the  committee  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  said  that  the  chairman  had 
advised  him  that  if  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  he  will  ask  for  a  short  limita- 
tion of  time. 

As  I  read  the  act  itself,  it  says : 

with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  either  House  to  change  the  rules  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  the  10-hoiu: 
limitation  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  but  it  says : 

Debate  on  the  resolution  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (a)  of  the  paragraph  shaU  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  such  resolution.  An 
amendment  or  motion  further  to  limit  de- 
bate shall  not  be  debatable. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  the  present 
rule.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
that  to  my  attention. 

I  thought  that  was  about  what  I  had 
said.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana does  not  want  to  filibuster  this 
matter  if  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  filibuster  "till  Hell 
freezes  over." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  not  want  to. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of  questions 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  itself,  the 
PEA  proposal? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Many  of  us,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  with  not  only  our  na- 
tional concerns  but  our  regional  and  pa- 
rochial concerns  have  wondered  about 
this  PEA  move. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  what  if 


anything  had  been  done  with  regard  to 
entitlement:  in  other  words,  if  entitle- 
ment had  been  left  alone  is  it  safe  to  say 
£hat  the  gulf  coast  refiners,  and  Hess  for 
that  matter,  would  have  received  their 
full  entitlements  and  would  have  betai 
able  to  increase  market  sharing  or  a 
price  decline? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  we  can  argue 
that  either  way.  Some  say  that  Hess  has 
used  its  entitlement  to  decrease  prices 
and  therefore  to  compete  at  much  lower 
prices  against  the  Caribbean  refiners 
than  they  woiild  like  to  have  done.  Carib- 
bean refineries  would  therefore  like  to 
lower  the  entitlements  to  Hess  so  that 
thy  can  come  in  and  raise  the  prices  a 
bit.  They  say  they  will  give  the  benefit 
of  the  90  cents  but  Hess  has  a  good  deal 
more  to  offer  in  a  competitive  way  to 
bring  the  prices  even  lower. 

One  can  argue  it  either  way.  I  am  not 
against  the  entitlement  program.  I  would 
just  as  soon  try  it.  I  do  resent  a  lit- 
tle bit,  some  employee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land caucus  accusmg  me  of  being  pa- 
rochial on  the  question  of  oil.  I  did  not 
think  anybody  thought  I  was  terribly 
parochial  on  that  subject.  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  national  member  rather  than  a 
regional  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  would  say  merely 
that  probably  many  people  In  Texas  wish 
the  gentleman  were  more  parochial  with 
regard  to  that  issue. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  I  represent 
the  people  of  my  district  on  this  issue. 
Not  the  oil  interests. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  I  am  f.ure  the  gentle- 
man can  see  that  with  the  entitlement 
move  havmg  been  made,  are  we  In  New 
England  to  be  pjarochial  for  a  moment, 
are  we  then  faced  with  saytog  that  this 
residual  proposal  is  better  than  doing 
nothing  now?  Or  can  we  say  maybe  in 
the  short  term  it  is  not  any  better  or  in 
the  long  term  it  may  not  be  better,  U 
the  procediu-e  on  price  controls  would 
begin  to  bmd  and  keep  prices  from  accel- 
erating above  the  level  where  current 
controls  are? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  put  It  this 
way,  the  absolute  worst  thing  for  New 
England  in  my  opinion  is  for  us  to  first 
vote  down  the  motion  that  I  am  making 
and  then  vote  down  the  resolution. 

The  best  thtog  for  New  England  would 
be  to  vote  for  the  resolution  but  then  to 
vote  m  favor  of  the  removal  of  allocation 
so  that  competition  might  reduce  prices. 

I  would  vote  to  remove  allocations  so 
as  to  permit  free  competition.  That  would 
be  the  ideal  situation. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  products  en- 
titlement decision  and  the  short  term 
argument,  as  applied  in  New  England 
and  the  reduction  of  cost  In  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  am  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  not  only  in  terms  of  New 
England,  but  on  a  national  basis,  national 
responsibility,  does  it  lead  to  more  de- 
pendency on  imports  in  terms  of  the 
coxmtry  as  a  whole,  or,  as  a  result  in  the 
absence  of  price  controls  do  we  find  that 
the  product  entitlement  for  Imports  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  does  give  an  ad- 
vantage, the  entitlement  portion,  to  the 
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importers  of  foreign  oil.  It  places  a  bur- 
den on  refiners  on  the  purchase  side  of 
the  entitlement  program,  and  that 
means  domestic  products  are  sold  at  a 
little  higher  rate,  of  com'se,  and  that  is 
borne  by  New  England  consumers  and 
everybody  else. 

But  that  is  small  compared  to  the  in- 
evitable next  step.  Once  we  start  this 
process  of  eroding  these  price  controls, 
then  there  Is  the  next  step.  I  am  not 
just  dragging  out  the  parade  of  the  hor- 
rible, as  Justice  Holmes  called  it;  I  am 
talking  about  what  Mr.  Zarb  told  me 
in  my  office  3  days  ago.  I  am  told  that 
we  are  to  get  a  report  from  the  FflA,  de- 
pending on  their  hearings  on  the  matter 
respecting  decontrol  of  price  and  alloca- 
tion of  middle  distillates,  by  somewhere 
around  from  i^e  latt^  part  of  May. 
That  is  a  short  time  in  the  f  utiure.  There 
is  even  talk  about  decontrol  of  gasoline. 
So  we  are  not  Just  talking  about  middle 
distillates  here.  We  are  talking  about 
a  process  which  to  a  great  extent  makes 
it  necessary,  in  order  for  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  make  sense,  to  move  to  subse- 
quent stages  of  decontrol. 

Just  like  the  chairman  ssild  a  min- 
ute ago,  then  we  imdo  everything  we 
have  done  about  price. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jdelding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable Importance  which  should  be 
considered  by  the  House.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  gone  into  the  matter  with 
some  care.  I  must  say  that  we  are  not 
able  to  arrive  at  any  lean,  hard  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  act  or  the  consequences 
to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

A  day's  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  which  gave  us  a  fair  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  strong  opposition  to  this 
matter.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  made  a 
point  which  I  think  is  very  valid,  and 
that  is  that  there  is  a  tie  between  the 
middle  distillates  and  residual  fuel,  and 
that  the  consequences  of  this  action  are 
not  altogether  possible  to  predict  at  this 
particular  time.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  a  Judgment  that  should  be 
made  by  the  entire  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Additionally,  for  that  reason  1 
commend  the  gentleman  for  calling  up 
his  motion.  I  will  support  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  motion  that  he  makes  at 
this  particular  time  with  regard  to  dis- 
charging the  committee.  I  believe  that 
Is  something  that  places  the  Issue  clear- 
ly before  the  House  and  establishes  a 
pattern  In  which  we  might  handle  these 
kinds  of  questions  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  should 
serve  notice  not  only  on  the  House,  but 
upon  the  people  and  upon  the  industry 
and  upon  the  administration,  that  we 
Intend  to  look  upon  these  matters  with 
care  and  consider  them  within  the  or- 
derly framework  of  the  House,  and  also 
to  make  very  sure  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  in  the  discussion  not  only 


of  what  Is  going  to  take  place,  but»  more 
importantly,  have  a  clear  understanding 
that  we  will  anticipate  the  ciMueet  ktod 
of  showing  of  the  economic  conseciueDces 
with  regard  to  the  middle  distillates, 
which  happen  probably  to  be  the  next 
in  the  sequence  of  deregulatkHi  messages 
which  will  be  sent  here  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

For  that  reason  again  I  wish  it  to  be 
luiown  that  I  do  support  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  dis- 
charge the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
review  the  status  of  the  function  in  which 
we  are  involved  at  the  moment.  Under 
the  law  the  EPCA  legislation,  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  in  December 
of  last  year.  The  administration  was 
given  the  authority  to  file  a  decontrol 
plan  for  portions  of  the  refined  product, 
a  barrel  of  controlled  crude  oil.  If  that 
plan  is  filed,  and  na  action  is  taken  by 
either  House,  then  the  plan  goes  into 
effect  within  15  days.  However,  if  any 
Member  of  either  body  files  a  disapproval 
resolution  of  the  plan  for  decontrol,  that 
resolution  then  can  be  called  up  after 
5  days,  and  the  House  can  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  that  disapproval 
plan. 

First,  however,  the  effort  to  discharge 
the  committee  of  Jurisdiction  to  which 
the  disapproval  resolution  would  be  re- 
ferred must  be  approved.  Now,  that  effort 
to  discharge  is  what  we  are  discussing 
right  now.  That  is  very  much  like  a  rule. 
We  have  1  hour  to  debate  It,  a  half 
hoiu-  on  each  side.  At  the  end  of  that 
hour  of  debate,  we  have  a  vote  and  if 
the  committee  Is  discharged,  then  the 
law  provides  for  10  hours  of  debate  on 
the  issue  of  the  disapproval  resolution. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  10  hours 
of  debate,  starting  within  the  next  45 
minutes,  would  probably  keep  us  here 
until  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  way  to  dispose  of  this  issue  and  dis- 
pose of  it  very  easUy  is  to  vote  down 
the  effort  to  discharge  at  the  end  of  this 
current  debate. 

Now,  all  of  this  was  provided  in  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
There  is  nothing  tricky  In  this  at  all. 
We  voted  for  it  in  the  House,  or  if  we  did 
not  vote  for  It,  at  least  it  became  law. 
The  Committee  of  Commerce  established 
the  procedure  and  it  was  modified  In  the 
conference  with  the  Senate,  so  everybody 
knows  we  put  this  into  the  law  our- 
selves; so  I  have  to  say  that  the  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  in  which  it  was  suggested  this 
was  an  effort  to  get  around  the  law  in 
some  way,  is  somewhat  misleading. 

What  are  the  other  procedures  pro- 
vided for  in  that  law,  that  EPCA  law? 
First,  it  is  provided  that  If  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  or  the  President, 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
as  the  functional  office,  decides  to  sub- 
mit a  decontrol  plan,  they  should  first 
have  hearings  on  the  decontrol  plan  with 
the     Federal     Energy     Administration. 


Those  hearings  were  held  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and  61  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings,  61  Interested 
parties,  where  the  conclusion  of  the  ^A 
was  submitted  to  the  Subcommitee  oa 
Energy  and  Power  and  Commerce  and 
that  subcommittee  had  hearings  on  those 
findmgs  of  the  FEA.  I  want  to  quote  Just 
the  central  issue  here.  Tliis  is  from  page 
26  of  a  107-page  rq?ort  done  by  FEA 
on  Jtheir  findings  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings.  It  says: 

If  price  and  aUocation  controls  are  re- 
tained, to  the  extent  they  intotere  with 
normal  competition  the  anticipated  increase 
in  demand — 

that  Is,  for  residual  oil 

win  be  more  likely  to  cause  residual  fuel  oU 
prices  to  rise  to  maximum  lawful  levels.  If 
residual  fuel  oU  is  exempted  from  controls, 
however,  the  additional  competition  thereby 
permitted  to  operate  will  likely  constrain 
prices  somewhat  below  the  level  they  wovild 
otherwise  be  allowed  to  attain. 

In  other  words,  prices  would  be  lower 
for  those  who  consume  residual  fuel  oil 
if  we  approve  the  decontrol  plan  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Now,  what  was  the  testimony  al  the 
people  who  appeared  before  ttie  FEIA? 
Written  comments  were  received  from  61 
interested  parties,  of  which  18  chose  to 
present  oral  testimony  at  the  public 
hearing  on  March  9.  These  61  could  be 
categorized  as  foUows: 

Thirteen  major  mtegrated  refiners. 

Seven  large  IndQiendent  reflnox. 

Thirteen  small  Independent  refiners. 

Two  refiner  trade  associations. 

One  market  association. 

Seven  Independent  market  associa- 
tions. 

Ten  large  consumers.  I  assiune  some 
of  those  may  have  been  utilities,  because 
that  is  who  consxmies  a  lot  of  residual 
oil. 

Two  large  consumer  associations. 

Two  consimaer  advocacy  groups. 

Three  State  energy  offices  and  one 
foreign  government. 

Fifty-six  of  the  respondents  supported 
tiie  exempti(m  from  allocation  and  price 
controls  as  the  PEA  had  prescribed — 
56  out  of  61.  Three  respondents  sup- 
ported it  in  general.  Two  respondents 
said  that  they  thought  we  ought  to  keep 
controls,  but  they  wanted  to  simplify 
them.  Those  two  were  State  energy 
offices  Involved  in  the  control  procedure 
themselves  to  some  extent,  so  this  Is  one 
bureaucrat  admiring  the  work  of  another 
bureaucrat,  I  assume. 

On  the  strength  of  that,  PEA  gave  us 
the  report.  We  had  hearings  before  the 
committee,  and  in  those  hearings  the 
virtually  imanimous  presentation  of  all 
the  people  who  came  to  the  hearings  of 
the  Energy-Power  Subcommittee  was 
that  we  ought  to  allow  the  decontrol  plan 
proposed  by  PEA  to  go  toto  force. 

Why  would  that  be?  Let  us  look  at 
the  arguments  for  decontrol.  First,  the 
facts:  65  percent  of  all  residual  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States  is  on  the 
east  coast,  in  one  of  the  five  consumption 
regions  that  the  PEA  has  divided  the 
United  States  into.  Of  that  65  percent, 
most  of  the  residual  fuel  oD  consumption 
on  the  east  coast  is  done  in  New  England, 
and  it  Is  done  there  by  the  utility  Indus- 
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794,000,  are  con- 
Is  imported.  Tlie 


ation  and  price 

FEA    ciirrently 

d  purchaser  are 


try,  for  the  productiori  of  electricity,  con- 
sumed by  large  facto  -les  and  consumed 
to  some  extent  in  heattng  oil  in  shopping 
centers  and  private  utilities  and  so  forth. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  that  65  percent  of 
residual  fuel  oil  consumed  on  the  east 
coast — most  of  It  New  England — 91  per- 
cent of  it  is  imported  from  abroad. 

Now,  the  impact  cp  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  this  decontrol,  therefore,  is 
quite  small.  Let  me  give  the  Members 
a  couple  of  statistics.  Out  of  the  2,794,000 
barrels  a  day  of  residual  oil  consumed 
in  the  country,  in  th4  Rockies  area  26, 
000  barrels  out  of  2 
sumed  and  none  of  \ 
largest  area  after  N^w  England  Is  the 
west  coast,  where  itjis  421,000  barrels 
of  the  2.794,000,  so  tie  impact  Is  quite 
small.  Sixty-six  percent  of  It  is  Imported. 

Now.  why  would  the  prices  fall  if  we 
decontrol?  Why  are  the  prices,  in  fact, 
going  down  under  controls?  The  reason 
is  that  we  have  a  worldwide  surplus  of 
residual  oil.  TTiere  isja  surplus  also  in 
refining  capacity,  so  [that  there  are  a 
lot  of  refiners  waiting  to  refine  oil.  Then, 
there  is  a  lot  of  reiidual  oil  floating 
around,  but  the  demaiyl  for  it  has  slacked 
off. 

But.  imder  the  tdli 
controls  under  whlc! 
operates,  a  supplier 

tied  together  so  that  the  purchaser,  with 
all  the  surplus  of  production  available, 
cannot  go  out  and  snop  around  for  a 
supplier  who  would  supply  to  him  more 
cheaply  than  his  present  contract  pro- 
vides for.  That  is  why^  we  ought  to  have 
decontrol,  so  that  the  consumers  can  go 
to  the  marketplace  and  say  to  the  sup- 
plier, "If  you  will  kno:k  down  the  price 
a  little.  I  may  buy  frcm  you,"  and  then 
go  to  the  next  suppliei  and  say  the  same 
thing. 

The  current  price  aid  allocation  con- 
trols, however,  if  they  are  kept  In  force, 
will  mean  residual  oil 
higher  than  they  o 
cording  to  PEA.  Wh: 
Because  imder  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Co 
said  that  the  produce 
cost  within  60  days  o: 
portunity  to  pass  thos(e  costs  on. 

What  does  that  mtan?  That  means 
that  he  cannot  balance  his  costs  through 
a  year  of  varying  demands,  and  thereby 
keep  the  price  fairly  st  ible.  He  must  pass 
that  price  on  when  his  costs  are  high  and 
his  production  Is  low,  and  he  cannot 
balance  around  amoi  g  consiuners.  He 
must  keep  It  the  same  to  everybody,  and 
so  the  point  is  that  V.  he  has  a  larger 
profit  margin  with  one  purchaser,  he  can 
lower  some  of  the  cost  of  that  and  yet 
supply  a  purchaser  wh  o  wants  to  sort  of 
negotiate  over  the  pri(  le  and  still  supply 
him. 

Otherwise,  if  we  kep ;  the  controls,  you 
would  have  to  say  to  1  Im,  "Your  price,  I 
am  sorry,  has  to  ha' re  the  extra  cost 
loaded  Into  It  becaise  the  Congress 
passed  laws  to  that  effe  :t." 

Removal  of  allocaiion  controls  are 
likely  to  bring  lower  prices  because  of 
freedom  of  consumer!  to  shop  around 
among  more  competitively  balanced  sup- 
pliers In  a  market  wpere  refirUng  ca 
paclty  and  residual  supplies  are  in  siir 
plus. 


rices  will  be  kept 
rwise  would,  ac- 
is  this  the  case? 
we  passed,  the 
ervation  Act,  we 
must  pass  on  his 
he  loses  the  op- 


There  is  a  question  about  tiie  Amerada 
Hess  refinery  down  in  the  Caribbean. 
Under  the  entltlements^Qrogram  they 
were  getting  terrific  advantages  and  were 
beginning  to  move  toward  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  market.  The  FEA  has  taken 
this  into  account,  and  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  entitlements  program  they 
have  evened  up  that  refinery  relationship 
so  that  all  of  the  refiners  are  in  about 
the  equivalent  competitive  advantage. 

A  vote  for  the  disapproval  resolution, 
therefore.  Is  a  vote  for  higher  prices  to 
east  coast  consumers;  It  Is  a  vote  for  less 
competition  among  the  suppliers  and 
more  advantage  to  one  company,  nsunely 
Amerada  Hess. 

If  the  Members  want  to  do  th£^t,  they 
are  welcome  to  vote  for  the  disapproval 
resolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  against  the 
disapproval  resolution  is  a  vote  for  lower 
prices  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  New 
England;  It  is  a  vote  for  freedom  for  con- 
sumers to  shop  around  and  get  the  lowest 
price;  and  it  is  a  vote  for  a  more  com- 
petitive situation  among  suppliers,  less 
monopolies,  in  other  words,  and  we  do 
not  necessarily  do  Amerada  Hess  a  favor. 

I  would  like  to  quote  again  from  the  re- 
port of  the  FEA. 

Several  of  the  comments  received  In  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  exemption  action  cmd 
the  Preliminary  Findings  addressed  the  pos- 
sibility that  exemption  of  residual  fuels  with- 
out the  coincident  or  Immediately  (1-3 
months)  subsequent  exemption  of  distillate 
fuels  could  cause  some  supply  dislocations. 

This  is  the  point  raised  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

This  would  be  based  on  the  ability  of  dis- 
tillate fuels  to  be  substituted  for  heavy  fuels 
In  many  applications  and  to  be  an  attractive 
Ingredient  for  blending  with  heavier  fuels  in 
certain  circumstances;  if  residual  fuel  prices 
rose  while  distillate  prices  were  kept  In  check. 
It  could  become  economically  attractive  to 
substitute  lighter  fuels  for  residual  fuels. 

The  FEA  responds  to  that  in  this  way: 
other  respondents  noted  this  issue,  but  did 
not  agree  that  it  was  potentially  serious.  F51A 
tends  to  agree  with  this  point  of  view.  Bather 
than  prompting  a  substitution  of  distillate 
for  residual  fuels  (which  would.  In  many 
cases,  require  Investments  In  refitting  to  ac- 
commodate the  different  fuel)  controlled  dis- 
tillate fuel  prices  would  simply  have  a  dam- 
pening effect  on  any  upward  price  change 
pressure.  The  potential  for  substitution 
would  tend  to  moderate  demand  for  heavy 
fuels,  which  in  turn  would  act  to  restrain 
prices.  In  addition,  significant  price  Increases 
in  residual  fuels  would  only  occur  as  a  result 
of  Increased  crude  prices;  such  crude  price 
Increases  would  also  Justify  higher  prices  for 
dlstUlate  fuels,  even  if  they  were  to  remain 
under  controls. 

In  other  words,  the  control  system  it- 
self provides  for  the  crude  barrel  to  go  up 
in  price  and,  therefore,  we  could  have 
price  increases  because  of  the  control 
systems  themselves. 

The  subcommittee  had  hearings  on 
this  issue.  We  had  a  presentation  by  a 
number  of  witnesses,  and  they  were 
unanimous  that  the  FEAA  decontrol 
plan  should  be  approved.  The  question 
was  raised  in  the  subcommittee:  Should 
we  go  forward  with  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution? 

The  subcommittee  discussed  it.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken. 


In  the  full  committee  this  morning  It 
was  proposed  that  we  sunMrt  a  dls- 
S4>proval  resolution  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  committee  of  Jurisdiction, 
that  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  this  legislation  imder  the  law, 
said  nothing.  In  other  words,  it  did  not 
support  the  disapproval  resolution. 

A  motion  to  discharge  is  an  extraordi- 
nary motion.  It  would  circumvent  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  House  after  the 
committee  responsible  did  not  or  did 
approve  a  disapproval  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment here  is  that  we  should  just  simply 
vote  down  the  motion  to  discharge  the 
conunittee  and  save  ourselves  a  good  deal 
of  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
if  the  gentleman  will  only  permit  me  to 
save  5  minutes  of  my  time  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CoirxE). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  I  only  Intend 
to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is  this: 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  valid  oil  policy  in  this  country 
is  a  more  important  thing  than  t^e 
saving  of  a  few  minutes'  time?  Is  the 
gentleman  weighing  time  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  controlling  the  price  of  oil? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  suggested  that 
the  proper  method  of  disposing  of  this 
issue  would  be  to  vote  down  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  ECKHARDT)  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  is  convinced  that  decontrol  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  as  proposed  by  the  FEA 
under  the  law  and  as  was  passed  by  this 
Congress,  Is  the  right  course. 

The  witnesses,  as  I  said,  who  were  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  April  6  told 
us  that  we  should  go  ahead  and  decon- 
trol residual  fuel  oil.  Because  of  the 
excess  supply,  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
residual  fuel  oil  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  exemption  from  regulation,  save 
possibly  the  effect  of  residual  fuel  oil 
prices  going  down. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  ConnecticUL 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

This  gentleman,  coming  from  New 
EnglEuid,  feels  that  this  is  long  over- 
due, if  we  seriously  consider  the  long- 
range  effect  of  decontrol  and  the  fact 
that  this  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  especially 
in  the  best  interests  of  those  of  us  from 
New  England. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  at  this 
time  with  this  comment:  Apparently 
from  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt),  he  is  only 
opposed  to  decontrol  in  part.  He  says 
that  decontrol  of  allocation  for  the  sup- 
plier-producer relationship  is  OK,  but 
we  should  keep  price  controls  even  if  the 
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product  is  selling  well  below  those  es- 
tablished price  controls. 

The  fact  Is  that  under  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  FEA  re- 
tains the  right  to  reimpose  price  controls 
if  that  reimposition  should  become  nec- 
essary. This  is  provided  for  imder  section 
455  of  the  legislation  we  passed  in  this 
body.  The  decontrol  of  prices  and  the  al- 
location as  FEA  has  proposed  would  not 
mean  controls  could  not  be  relmposed  if 
they  were  necessary. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.    ' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  expect  the  FEA  to  impose 
price  controls  if  the  situation  came  about 
that  the  prices  increased? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
law  provides  for  FEA  to  reimpose  the 
price  controls  if  the  prices  increase  and 
get  out  of  hand  or  out  of  balance. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  They  do  have  that 
authority? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  they  would 
use  that  authority  if  prices  came  above 
the  current  level  of  prices  under  exist- 
ing price  controls? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Without  refer- 
ence to  specific  prices,  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is:  "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE) .       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  privileged  resolution 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly, because  the  gentleman  is  highly 
respected  in  my  part  of  the  country  for 
his  courageous  fight  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers on  the  oil  policy  bill. 

This  resolution,  however,  would  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  consimiers  In 
the  Northeast.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  resolution,  either  by  voting 
against  the  motion  to  discharge  ^e  ccxn- 
mlttee,  or  by  voting  against  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  the  Nation 
that  depends  on  residual  oil  as  much  as 
New  England.  It  is  used  to  generate  80 
percent  of  our  electricity.  And  it  is  binned 
to  heat  most  of  our  industries,  hospitals, 
schools,  apartments,  and  other  commer- 
cial buildings.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
Nation's  supply  of  residual  fuel  is  con- 
sumed In  New  England.  And  about  98 
percent  of  the  residual  oil  burned  In  New 
England  Is  imported  from  outside  the 
United  States. 

New  England  is  very  familiar  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  Federal  policy  on  residual 
oil,  and  New  England  wants  to  see  this 
fuel  removed  from  price  and  allocation 
controls.  Titiere  are  two  basic  reasons 
for  decontrolling  residual  fuel: 

First,  Federal  price  controls  are  not 
holding  down,  or  affecting,  the  price  of 
residual  oil.  For  retailing  heating  oil  to 
Massachusetts,  the  Federal  price  ceiUng 
is  72  cents  a  gallon.  But  the  retail  price 
is  between  39  to  42  cents  a  gallon.  It  Is 
obvious  that  competition,  not  price  con- 
trols, is  forcing  down  the  price  of  fuel. 


As  almost  all  of  New  England's  residual 
oil  Is  imported,  the  price  of  this  product 
is  determtoed  by  the  OPEC  nations,  not 
by  FEA.  Federal  price  contrcds  on  resid- 
ual oil  do  not  have  the  least  effect  on  New 
England  consumers. 

Second,  the  allocation  system  is  no 
longer  working  and  is  causing  massive 
redtape,  competitive  distortions,  and 
added  costs  for  fuel  dealers. 

Supplies  for  residual  oil  have  been 
plentiful  for  6  months  and  promise  to 
remain  so.  In  the  midst  of  abimdant 
suppUes,  Uiere  is  no  need  for  Federal 
distribution  controls.  They  should  be 
taken  off  without  delay,  and  put  up  on 
a  shelf  for  standby  use. 

Allocation  controls  are  preventing 
dealers  and  consiuners  from  shopping 
around  for  the  lowest  cost  and  best  serv- 
ice. And  many  allocation  regulations  are 
being  violated  or  ignored  by  marketers, 
consumers,  and  Government  enforce- 
ment officials.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  competitive  bidding.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  bidding  is  still  prohib- 
ited under  a  1974  regulation,  the  FEA  Is 
permitting  it.  Many  dealers  are  having 
base  period  customers  bid  away  from 
them,  in  violation  of  Federal  rules.  But 
these  same  dealers  are  still  required,  by 
these  same  rules,  to  keep  residual  fuel 
on  hand  in  case  the  new  supplier  cannot 
fulfill  the  contract. 

The  allocation  program  in  Massachu- 
setts is  chaotic,  confused,  and  crumbltog. 
Clearly,  it  is  time  for  competition  to  take 
over. 

The  distinguished  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution has  suggested  that  the  House 
should  maintain  price  controls  on  resid- 
ual oil  while  dropping  the  allocation  con- 
trols. I  strongly  disagree. 

The  experience  of  1973  taught  New 
England  that  you  cannot  have  one  with- 
out the  other. 

Price  controls  without  allocation  con- 
trols would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  New  England.  We  had  this  situation 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1973.  At  that 
time,  oil  products  were  under  price  con- 
trols, and,  without  an  entitlements  or 
"price  blending"  program,  refiners  were 
marketing  cheap  oil  in  the  Southwest 
and  expensive  oU  in  the  Northeast  and 
upper  Midwest.  While  Exxon  was  sell- 
ing heating  oil  for  14  cents  a  gaUon  to 
Texas,  todependent  dealers  to  New  Eng- 
land were  selltog  it  for  33  cents.  Cheap 
oil  was  staying  to  the  Southwest,  and 
expensive  oil  was  being  funneled  toto 
New  England. 

Lifting  allocation  controls  while  leav- 
tog  price  controls  would  destroy  the  en- 
titlements program.  It  would  destroy  to- 
dependent  marketers.  And  it  would  hurt 
consumers  to  the  Northeast  and  the 
upper  Midwest. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  FEA  settled  fee 
"Amarada  Hess  problem"  and  restored 
a  competitive  balance  along  the  east 
coast  by  tocludtog  residual  oil  to  its  en- 
titlements program.  This  entitlements 
decision  is  already  worktog  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  spot  market  price  for  residual 
oil  has  already  dropped  by  80  cents  a 
barrel. 

At  this  potot  to  the  Record,  I  am  to- 
serttog  a  chart  on  recent  residual  oD 
price  trends: 
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Date:  Apr.  12, 1976. 

And  a  New  England  utility  was  just 
able  to  buy  two  cargoes  of  residual  fuel 
at  a  price  of  $10.10.  instead  of  $11  a  bar- 
rel, because  of  the  entitlements  program. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  New  F^igia-nd  that  thin 
entitlements  program  for  residual  oil  be 
matotatoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  FEA  first  tried 
to  decontrol  residual  oil  to  July  1974, 1 
led  the  New  England  caucus  to  vigoroua 
opposition.  At  the  time,  market  and  com- 
petitive conditions  did  not  support  such 
a  move. 

But  conditions  have  now  improved. 
The  Ctxigress  recognized  this  to  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  bill  S.  622,  when  it 
said  that: 

The  potential  (exists)  tat  a  smooth  tran- 
sition of  petroleum  markets  from  a  closely 
regulated  state  to  a  largely  unregulated  sta- 
tus subject  to  stand-by  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion authority. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  res- 
(dutlon  and  allow  controls  on  residual 
fuel  to  lapse  on  June  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yidd  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothill)  . 

Mr.  BROViULiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  this  motion  to  discharge 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  C(xnmerce 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  pr(HX)6al  to  deregulate  residual  fuel 
oU. 

The  impression  has  been  left  to  ar^gu- 
ment  here,  that  the  admtoistration  de- 
regulation plan  is  before  the  Congress 
because  of  some  unholy  plot  that  will 
lead  to  further  dereguladon. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  This 
deregulation  plan  Is  before  the  Congress 
because  Congress  directed  the  President 
to  Public  Law  94-163,  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  to  begto  immedi- 
ate action  to  deregulate.  Section  454  of 
that  act  mandates  the  President,  withto 
60  days,  to  take  testimony  from  tater- 
ested  parties  respecting  the  appropriate- 
ness or  conttoulng  need  for,  the  applica- 
tion of  any  allocation  and  price  control 
regulation. 

That  section.  454,  further  says,  that 
the  President  shall,  after  consideration 
of  such  arguments,  promulgate  regula- 
tions "to  elimtoate  any  provisions  of 
such  regulation  no  longer  necessary  to 
provide  for  tiie  attainment  of  such 
objectives." 

The  re^idualNnil  deregulation  plan  is 
before  the  Congress  as  a  direct  result  of 
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.  the  mandate  Congress  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  deregiolate  where  necessary.  In 
fact,  in  the  statement  of  the  managers, 
accompanying  the  Conference  report  on 
S.  622,  the  conferees  specifically  stated 
that- 
Ill  view  of  these  Changed  conditions,  a 
comprehensive  regulaltory  structure  of  the 
scope  outlined  above  nay  no  longer  be  nec- 
easary.  (Page  203  of  tae  conference  report.) 

Acting,  not  only  mder  authority,  but 
under  mandate  of  the  Congress,  the 
President,  acting  tirough  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  began  a  proce- 
dure and  hearings  cin  February  11,  1976, 
on  a  plan  to  deregulate  residual  fuel  oil. 
Testimony  was  taken  from  many  inter- 
ested parties.  Little  :  f  any  opposition  was 
heard.  The  total  tes  imony  was  analyzed 
and  findings  on  the  economic  impact  of 
the  plan  were  repoited  to  the  House  in 
House  Document  94-428.  dated  March 
29   1976. 

The  PEA  analysis  clearly  shows  that 
"competition  and  mi  irket  forces  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  con  jumers,  following  an 
exemption  of  residui  J  fuel  oil  from  regu- 
lation." ,    ^^ 

The  economic  imi  act  findings  further 
conclude.  "No  price  Increases  are  airtici- 
pated  to  result  dire(  tly  from  decontrol," 
and  "continued  con  rols  could  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  com  petition,  resulting  in 
reduced  economic  eficiency  and  higher 
prices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  u ;  vote  down  this  mo- 
tion. The  FEA  report  clearly  shows  that 
this  deregulation  pi  an  is  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  C'hio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MtmpHY) . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  ^  ew  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reluctantly  ri&i  to  oppose  my  col- 
league, the  gentlemitn  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDT)  a  memb«  r  of  the  committee, 
but  I  think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has 
very  capably  explaii^ed  the  serious  price 
problem  that  we  ha^e  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic and  New  Engjand  States.  We  are 
importing  over  50  pet-cent  of  our  oil  from 
foreign  sources  in  pad  1.  that  is  the  east 
coast  pad.  It  is  that  area  that  is  paying 
basically  for  the  verjj  high  price  of  $13.60 
a  barrel  for  foreigt  oil.  Twenty-eight 
percent  of  this  is  OpEC  oil. 


program  was  to 
Etween  the  cheaper 

as  opposed  to  the 
product  so  that  the 


The    entitlement 
achieve  a  balance 
oil  in  the  Southwesj 
experienced  import 

consumers  who  arelso  hard  hit  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
could  have  some  pafllty  in  Individual  oil 
prices. 

The  action  of  the  FEA  is  truly  con- 
sistent to  equalize  tie  entitlements  be- 
tween the  one  refine  r  that  had  an  inor- 
dinate advantage  ov(  t  the  other  five  do- 
mestic refiners  and  is  a  consequence  if 
we  vote  down  the  mjtion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  M  ■.  Eckhardt,  we  will 
be  adhering  to  a  poli  cy  of  keeping  prices 
reasonable  in  the  oie  area  of  America 
that  is  so  totally  dependent  upon  the 
hisrher  price  of  Impoi  ted  oil. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Chlo.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlen  an  from  New  York 
for  his  contribution  and  concur  In  his 


point  of  view  and  suggest  that  we  should 
now  Vote  down  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce from  its  responsibilities,  terminate 
the  debate  at  this  point  and  let  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Commission's  proposal  to  de- 
allocate prices  and  distribution  of  resi- 
dual fuels  take  effect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  from  its  consideration  of  the 
FEA  order  to  deregulate  the  price  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

Not  one  witness  before  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  disagreed  with  the 
proposed  action  of  FEA.  It  is  obvious, 
given  that  the  Commerce  Committee,  it- 
self, has  not  reported  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  the  House,  that  the  commit- 
tee agrees  with  the  testimony  of  its  wit- 
nesses and  the  action  of  the  FEA. 

We  are  told  that  price  and  allocation 
controls  are  instituted  to  deal  with  sup- 
ply shortages  and  cost  control.  In  the 
case  of  residual  fuel  oil,  however,  this 
very  argument  now  used  to  disapprove 
the  President's  proposed  action  is  ren- 
dered defenseless.  To  begin  with,  there  is 
ample  supply  of  this  residual  oil.  In  fact, 
we  are  using  less  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  And,  based  on  the  supply  factor 
here,  no  cost  or  price  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  this  small  area  of 
decontrol  recommended  by  the  FEA  and 
the  President. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  House 
actively  consider  this  matter.  The  gen- 
tleman who  is  offering  this  motion  to 
circumvent  the  committee  knows  this 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
he  voted  for  the  law  that  authorized 
Presidential  discretion  in  this  respect. 

Deregulation,  even  in  this  compara- 
tively small  area  of  our  total  energy  situ- 
ation, is  a  clear  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  remove  a  basic  ill  in  oui 
national  energy  picture. 

T  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  mo- 
tion to  discharge. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  Eckhardt  resolution. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  decontrol  residual  oil  prices. 
It  is  not  often  you  will  find  me  support- 
ing a  plan  that  will  authorize  price  hikes 
for  energy,  particularly  when  it  directly 
affects  New  England.  But,  In  this  case 
at  least,  there  is  no  indication  that  prices 
for  residual  oU  will  do  anything  but  sink 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Ford's  program.  At 
present  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of 
residual  oil  and  prices,  despite  the  anti- 
competitive nature  of  price  controls, 
have  been  dropping.  It  Is  time  to  let 
market  forces  reassert  themselves  so  that 
the  current  inequities  of  the  Federally 
mandated  supplier-retailer  relationship 
are  eradicated. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  House  today  that  believes  that  I 
would  vote  today  for  a  measure  that 
would  raise  energy  costs  for  New  Eng- 
land consumers.  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Emergency  Allocation  Act 
when  we  so  desperately  needed  relief  for 
New  England  In  1973.  As  cochairman 
of  the  25-member  New  England  con- 
gressional caucus,  I  have  worked  to  se- 


cure the  end  of  Mr.  Ford's  license  fees 
on  imported  oU.  Recently,  it  was  the 
stand  of  the  New  England  caucus  that  I 
believed  swayed  Administrator  Zarb  to- 
ward granting  residual  oil  entitlements 
to  domestic  refiners.  This  decision  alone 
will  save  New  England  consumers  an 
estimated  $100  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FEA's  recent  decision 
r^arding  these  entitlements  may  well  be 
the  nub  of  some  Members'  opposition  to 
the  administration's  decontrol  policy. 
Their  concern  is  not  so  much  that  prices 
may  rise,  as  they  will  not.  but  rather 
that  the  market  share  of  some  gulf  coast 
refineries  will  dwindle  under  the  new 
entitlement  program.  Without  decontrol, 
the  FEA  is  bound  to  adjust  its  entitle- 
ment program  to  the  point  that  it  will 
no  longer  produce  the  energy  savings  to 
the  east  coast  and  midwestem  con- 
sumers that  it  now  provides.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friends  who  may  share  this 
apprehension  that  their  colleagues  in 
New  England  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  see  that  these  adverse  economic  con- 
sequences do  not  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  petroleum  distillate  controls, 
each  retailer  of  residual  and  each  major 
user  is  stuck  with  his  base  period  sup- 
plier. He  is  also  stuck  with  this  sup- 
plier's price,  regardless  of  the  availability 
of  cheaper  fuel  elsewhere.  In  times  of 
relative  plenty  this  situation  is  pointed 
up  in  all  its  economic  ridiculousness.  I 
do  not  say  that  such  a  system  was  not 
necessary  once.  Indeed,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  insisted  on  it  when  oil  was 
scarce.  But  residual  oU  is  not  scarce  now. 
Consimiers  can  now  get  a  better  deal  on 
an  open,  unregulated  market.  Groups  of 
New  England  consumers  want  decontrol 
of  residual  oil.  They  are  not  alone  in 
their  desire  for  lower  energy  prices.  I 
urge  that  this  body  make  that  decision 
that  will  bring  about  lower  prices  in 
these  times  of  plentiful  supply. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  FEA's  pro- 
posal to  decontrol  residual  fuel  oil  is  un- 
acceptable and  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  The  Congress  has  made  a  de- 
termination in  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  that  consumers  need 
protection  against  exorbitant  energy 
prices.  But  the  bottom  line  for  con- 
sumers Is  not  the  price  of  crude  oil  but 
the  price  of  the  energy  products  they 
consume.  EPCA's  controls  on  crude  oil 
will  be  unavailing,  if  product  costs  do 
not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
costs  of  their  crude  oil  hiputs.  Further, 
if  such  a  reasonable  cost/price  relation- 
ship Is  not  maintained,  we  will  exacer- 
bate the  present  anticompetitive  nature 
of  the  industry  by  requiring  independ- 
ent producers  to  sell  price-controlled 
crude  to  Integrated  majors  selling  prod- 
ucts at  whatever  prices  the  market  will 
bear.  Surely  this  is  not  a  result  this  Con- 
gress can  accept. 

Even  PEA  in  its  proposal  Indicated 
that  if  entitlements  changes  are  made, 
decontrol  might  not  be  required. 

Second,  PEA  argues  that  low  import 
prices  will  assure  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  crude  oil  Import  costs  and 
product  prices.  However.  PEA  Is  not  cer- 
tain that  Import  prices  are  not  low  be- 
cause domestic  prices  are  low.  Further, 
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It  Is  obvious  to  all  that  low  Import  prices 
are  fleeting  phenomena  which  will 
change  as  soon  as  international  eco- 
nomic activity  quickens. 

Finally,  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record,  the  proximity  of  present  do- 
mestic residual  fuel  oil  prices  and  inter- 
national prices  may  be  the  result  of  FEA 
trying  to  maintain  price  ceilings  for  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  which  are  unreallstically 
high. 

The  bottom  line  will  be  an  Increase  in 
consumer  prices  from  this  administra- 
tion's decision. 

Let  me  point  out  that  a  l-cent-per- 
gallon  increase  in  residual  fuel  oil  prices 
will  cost  consumers  in  the  Northeast 
some  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  armually. 

Another  element  of  FEA's  decontrol 
proposal  involves  the  transfer  of  un- 
recouped  costs  banked  by  refiners  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  pass  through 
costs  associated  with  the  production  of 
residual  fuel  oil  to  other  products.  Since 
such  banks  were  created  to  insure  equity 
in  a  r^ailated  market,  it  is  essential  that 
"banks"  relating  to  a  particular  product 
should  be  extinguished  if  that  product 
is  decontrolled.  If  such  action  is  not 
taken,  the  lawful  ceiling  price  of  other 
products  may  rise  to  the  point  of  effec- 
tive decontrol. 

FEA  asserts  that  such  an  action 
though  meritorious  is  impossible.  How- 
ever, in  an  analogous  situation  involving 
jet  fuel,  a  fraction  based  on  dollar  vol- 
ume in  1975  was  employed  to  break  out 
part  of  the  general  refinery  product  bank, 
the  same  bank  in  v/hlch  residual  fuel  oil 
costs  are  to  be  found.  Using  this  same 
type  of  fraction,  the  PEA  should  dimin- 
Isli  that  part  of  a  refiner's  bank  asso- 
ciated with  sales  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

In  closing.  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
Congress  should  reject  decontrol  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  prices.  A  failure  to  do  so 
raises  the  specter  of  substantial  dismem- 
berment of  the  legislation  passed  by  Uie 
Congress  to  protect  consumers  against 
inequitable  prices. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
oppose  the  proposal  to  remove  price  and 
allocation  controls  from  residual  fuel  oil. 
But,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
the  limits  for  this  position. 

First,  I  think  everyone  Is  agreed  that 
allocation  controls  should  be  removed. 
These  controls  were  imposed  during  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo;  but  now,  when  there 
is  no  shortage  of  supply,  serve  only  to 
limit  competition  by  tying  suppliers  and 
buyers  to  each  other.  Jobbers  in  my  area 
have  told  me  that  they  believe  they  could 
bid  much  more  competitively  for  their 
supplies  if  they  were  permitted  to  shop 
around  for  those  supphes.  This  competi- 
tion must  be  restored,  now  that  the  sup- 
ply emergency  is  no  longer  with  us.  This 
is  what  Congress  Intended  when  it  passed 
the  Enei^y  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
In  December. 

In  the  act,  we  also  gave  the  President 
the  authority  to  propose  removal  of  price 
controls  from  products,  subject  to  one- 
House  disapprovsd.  If  the  President  finds 
that  "competition  and  market  forces  are 
adequate  to  protect  consumers."  The 
President  has  made  this  finding  regard- 
ing residual  fuel  oil,  primarily  on  the 


basis  of  a  surplus  of  supply  and  unused 
refinery  capacity.  This  has  resulted  In 
current  market  prices  below  the  ceiling 
price  permitted  under  the  regulations.  I 
understand  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  over  whether  or  not  this  con- 
dition is  likely  to  persist,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  circumstances  should  change,  the 
President  will  exercise  his  authority  un- 
der the  act  to  reimpose  price  controls. 

For  these  reasons.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
decontrol  proposal  which  is  before  us  to- 
day. But,  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
President  plans  in  the  very  near  future 
to  come  to  the  Congress  with  a  proposal 
to  remove  price  and  allocation  controls 
from  other  categories  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, which,  unlike  residual  fuel  oil,  are 
refined  primarily  In  this  coxmtry.  And 
this  concerns  me  very  much.  It  concerns 
me  because  this  House  fought  for  most 
of  last  year  to  pass  an  oil  pricing  policy 
which  would  not  wreck  the  economy. 
Rather  than  allow  oil  prices  to  rise  to  the 
OPEC  level  plus  $2  Immediately  in  Janu- 
ary of  1975,  as  the  President  proposed,  or 
to  allow  the  price  to  rise  rapidly  under 
various  phased  decontrol  plans  which 
were  proposed,  we  passed  a  bill  which  re- 
turned domestic  oil  prices  to  their  Janu- 
ary 1975  level  of  $11.28.  and  allowed 
them  to  rise  for  40  months,  when  controls 
would  be  phased  out. 

This  poUcy  choice  was  the  result  of 
much  hard  work  and  compromise  on  the 
part  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President.  I  think  the  current  econMnic 
recovery  would  not  have  been  possible  if 
this  sensible  course  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed. 

But  all  that  work  may  lie  for  naught, 
if  an  FEA  proposal  to  remove  price  con- 
trols from  refined  products  were  per- 
mitted to  take  effect.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
why.  It  will  do  us  no  good  at  all  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  crude  oil,  if  a  company 
is  permitted  to  charge  whatever  it  wants 
for  the  refined  product.  This  is  no  control 
at  all.  And  worse,  we  might  be  faced  with 
the  anomaly  of  the  independent  producer 
of  price-controlled  crude  selling  that 
crude  oil  to  an  integrated  refiner,  who 
then  charges  the  OPEC  price  for  the  re- 
fined product.  Consumers  buy  refined 
products,  not  crude  oil,  and  we  cannot 
assure  the  passthrough  of  crude  price 
reductions,  as  required  by  the  act,  imless 
product  prices  are  required  to  be  passed 
through  to  the  consumer. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  vote  to 
disapprove  this  proposal.  And  it  is  prob- 
ably desirable  to  remove  allocation  con- 
trols from  other  products  as  well,  to  re- 
store competition  in  buying  patterns.  But 
I  could  be  concerned  by  any  proposal 
which  may  effectively  remove  price  con- 
trols on  crude  oil  before  the  end  of  40 
months,  by  removing  controls  from  the 
products  which  are  made  from  that 
crude. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armoimced  that  the 
noes  appear  to  have  it. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  109,  najrs  272, 
present  1.  not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
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Adams 

Ford,  Mich. 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Ottinger 

Alien 

Fraser 

Patten,  N.J. 

Ambro 

Hanley 

Patterson, 

BadUlo 

Harris 

Calif. 

BalduB 

Haraha 

PatUsoo.  N.Y. 

Bedeli 

Hawkins 

Bangel 

Biaggl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Reuss 

Bingham 

HoUzm&n 

Richmond 

Bianchard 

Howard 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Kodino 

Breckinridge 

Kasienmeier 

Roe 

Brodhead 

Keys 

Rosenthal 

Biirke,  CalU. 

Koch 

Roybal 

Biirke.  Mass. 

ELrebs 

Russo 

Burllson,  Mo. 

LaFalce 

Ryan 

Burton,  John 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Burton,  PbUUp  Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Seiberling 

Carr 

McHugh 

Soiarz 

Chisholm 

Matsunaga 

SpaUman 

Clay 

Meeds 

Staggers 

CoUlns,  m. 

Metcalfe 

Stark 

Conn  an 

Meyner 

Stokes 

ComeU 

Mezvlnsky 

Stratton 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Mikva 

Studds 

Deianey 

MUier.  Calif. 

Traxier 

Dellums 

Mineta 

Tsongas 

niKRR 

Minish 

Vander  Veen 

OingeU 

Mink 

Van  Ik 

Downey,  N.Y. 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Vlgorito 

Early 

Moakiey 

Waxman 

Eckhardt 

Mofieu 

Woifl 

Kdgar 

Moss 

Yates 

Edwards,  CalU 

.  MotU 

Young,  G*. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Noian 

Zablocki 

Fisher 

OHara 

ZeferetU 

Fiorio 

Oberstar 
NAYS— 272 

, 

Abdnor 

Clawson,  Del 

Gilman 

Alexander 

Cleveland 

Qinn 

Anderson. 

Cochran 

Ooldwater 

Cam. 

Cohen 

Gradison 

Anderson,  Dl. 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Orassley 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Conable 

Gayer 

Andrews. 

Conte 

Hagedom 

N.Dak. 

Cotter 

Haley 

Annunzlo 

Coughlln 

Hall 

Archer 

Crane 

HamUton 

Armstrong 

D  Amours 

Hammer- 

Ashbrook 

Daniel,  Dan 

schmidt 

Ashley 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hannaford 

Aspin 

Danielson 

Hansen 

Balalis 

Davis 

TTarfc-i  n 

Baucufi 

Dent 

Harrington 

Bauman 

Derrick 

Hays,  Ohio 

Beard,  RX 

Derwlnskl 

Better,  Mav. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Devlne 

Hefner 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

Helstoeki 

Bergland 

Dodd 

Hicks 

Blester 

Downing,  Va. 

Uightower 

Blouln 

Drinan 

HiUis 

Boland 

Diincan,  Tenn. 

Holland 

BoUlng 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holt 

Bo  wen 

Emery 

Horton 

Breauz 

English 

Howe 

Brinkley 

Erlenbom 

Hubbard 

Brooks 

Each 

Hungate 

Broomfleld 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hutchinson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fary 

Hyde 

Brown,  Mich. 

FasceU 

Ichord 

Brown,  Ohio 

Feu  wick 

Jacobs 

Broyhill 

Findley 

Jarman 

Buchanan 

Pish 

Jeffords 

Burgener 

Fithian 

Jenrette 

Burke,  Fla. 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Butler 

Flynt 

Jones.  Ala. 

Byron 

Foley 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Okla. 

Carter 

Fountain 

Karth 

Cederberg 

Prenzel 

Kasten 

Chappell 

Frey 

Kazen 

Clancy 

Puqua 

KeUy 

Clausen, 

Gaydos 

Kemp 

DonH. 

Qiaimo 

Ketchum 
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Kindoeas 
Kru«ger 

Latta 
Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  CalW. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCoUUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Ma  this 

Mr.  220:  i 

Melcber 

Michel 

MUIord 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

M'.tchell.N.T. 

Moliohau 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
MoHher 
Murphy,  El. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
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Uurthi 

Myers,  jnd. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natch^ 

Neal 

Nlchol  I 

Nowak 

03rlei  I 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Paul 

Perkln  i 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Presslet 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritch4rd 

Qule 

Quille'i 

RaUsbi  ck 

Randal  I 

Regula 

Rmalti ) 

Risenh  Dover 

Robins  Dn 

Rogers 

Roncal  io 

Roonej 

Rose 

Ras^enkowski 

Roush 

Rousse  ot 

Runne 

Ruppe 

St  Gen  aain 

San.m 

Sarasi: 

Satterl  eld 

Schaee  bell 

Schroe  ler 

Schulz  ! 

Sebe.iiis 

Sharp 

PRESfeNT— 1 


Abzug 

AuColn 

Bell 

BevlU 

Hoggs 

Honker 

Conlan 

Conyers 

de  laOarza 

duPont 

Dxincan,  Oreg. 

EUberg 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Ooodling 

Green 


Ind. 


.Pa. 
'  Tenn. 


Gucie 

Hayes, 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Henderfeon 

Hinsha  w 

Johnsop 

Jones, 

Jordan 

Landri^ 

Lujan 

McClo^ey 

Macdofald 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Pepper 

Peyser 


Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Uliman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampier 
WhaJen 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 


Gonzai  sz 
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Rees 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Sarbanes 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Teag-Je 
Udall 
Weaver 
White 

WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Yo\ing,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 


The  Clerk  annojinced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mii  Bell. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  \ir.  Oude. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  MrJ  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mt.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  udall. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  ;Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenn^see  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania.         ] 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
du  Pont. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Teague  with  MrJoibbons. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllion  of  California  with 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  1  'eyser. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenn^ee  with  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarza  wit  1  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


Mr.  Conyers  with  Jfir.  Bonker. 


Dtincan  of  Oregon. 
Goodllng. 


Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr. , 

Mr.  Conlan  with  Ma.  Jordan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  M  r.  Stephens 

Mr.  Sarbanas  with   iSn.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  I  Ir.  Toung  of  Florida 


Charles 


Mr.  DENT  and  Mr.  CARTER  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY.  Mrs.  MEYNER,  and  Mr. 
HANLEY  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  resiQt  of  the  vote  wsis  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  motion  just  repected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  my 
amendments  and  all  other  amendments 
to  H.R.  13172,  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  644, 
CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
COMMISSION  IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  644)  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
authorize  new  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

POINT  OF  OBDEB 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report. 

I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  grounds  that 
the  conferees  have  violated  rule  XXVm, 
clause  3,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  by 
agreeing  to  a  matter  not  committed  to 
conference,  thereby  exceeding  their  au- 
thority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler) 
desire  to  be  heard  further  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  explain  it  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  the 
Members  to  page  6  of  the  conference  re- 
port, specifically  section  IKc),  subsec- 
tion (7)  (B),  which  authorizes  the  Con- 


sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
"initiate,  prosecute,  or  appeal,  through 
its  own  legal  representative,  with  Uie 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
through  the  Attorney  General,  any  crim- 
inal action." 

For  the  further  information  of  the 
Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  sec- 
tion headed  "Civil  Litigation." 

This  is  an  authorization  in  the  Ccm- 
simier  Product  Safety  Commission  to  in- 
stitute criminal  action  in  its  own  name 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  not  in  an  area  of  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  House 
was  silent  in  this  area. 

The  Senate  has  oflfered  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  644,  in  section  9(b) 
which  says  that  section  27(c)  shall  be 
amended  to  read  as  foUows — and  I  quote: 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  of 
subsection  (b)  (7)  of  this  section,  unless  the 
Attorney  General  notifies  the  Commission 
within  45  days  of  a  request  for  r^resenta- 
tlon  that  he  will  represent  the  Commis- 
sion such  representation  may  be  made  by 
attorneys  designated  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  notice  that  the  lan- 
guage here  does  not  make  any  reference 
at  all  to  criminal  jurisdiction  or  the  en- 
forcement of  criminal  law  or  proceed- 
ings. Yet  the  language  in  the  conference 
report  to  which  I  refer  clearly  spells  out 
criminal  proceeding  authority. 

This  is  a  big  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
one  which  we  should  not  imdertake 
lightly.  The  issue  before  us,  of  course, 
is  whether  subsection  (b)  (7)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  earlier  law  permits  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  its  own  name. 

I  will  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  no  specific  language  in  subsection  (b) 
f7>  which  refers  at  all  to  criminal  jur- 
isdiction. It  does  permit  the  prosecution, 
initiation,  defense,  or  appeal  of  other 
actions  in  the  name  of  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  clearly  in  mat- 
ters of  civil  law  and  civil  proceedings 
and  not  criminal  proceedings. 

This  is  very  signtBcant,  Mr.  Speaktf, 
and  I  insist  on  the  point  of  order,  because 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  I  been  made  aware  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  that  has  the  power  to  go  into 
the  Federal  courts  and  institute  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceeding.  If  the  language 
is  not  explicit  and  clear  on  this  point,  It 
should  not  be  imdertaken  lightly,  and  I 
should  not  think  this  Congress  ought  to 
do  that. 

The  word,  "criminal,"  is  not  mentioned, 
and  the  words,  "criminal  proceedings," 
are  not  mentioned.  The  conference  re- 
port of  1972  which  provides  parameters 
for  this  subsection  is  silent  on  this  point. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history. 
The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Wr. 
Staggers)  was  interrogated  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  language  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  f nan  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear.  If  I  may,  I  refer  to  the  Rec- 
ord of  October  13,  1972,  beginning  aa 
page  H9909,  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
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West  Virginia   (Mr.  Staggers)    said  as 
follows: 

Except  as  to  Injunction  proceedings  for 
Imminent  hazards,  a  power  which  exists  In 
the  other  regulatory  agencies,  the  basic  con- 
trol of  litigation  was  left  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

If  the  basic  control  was  left  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  there  is  no  power. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  institute  criminal 
proceedings,  and  this  was  not  within  the 
area  of  disagreement. 

I  guess  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  eating.  In  the  3  Mi  years  of 
the  Consinner  Product  Safety  Ctanmls- 
sion,  the  CtMnmisslon  has  not  made  any 
effort  to  institute  Its  own  criminal 
actions. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Spetiker.  that  no  other 
agency  has  this  power,  and  indeed,  this 
agency  does  not  have  this  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
beyond  the  area  of  disagreement,  and  I 
respectfully  Insist  upon  my  point  of 
order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 
With  all  deference  to  my  learned  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  ,  he  has  simply  turned  the  facts 
on  their  head. 

What  is  done  In  this  case  Is  not  to 
grant  to  any  agency  attorney  the  right 
to  prosecute  a  criminsd  action.  What  is 
done  is  to  retain  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  under  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  complete  authority  with  respect 
to  criminal  actions.  Unless  he  concurs, 
no  one  else  may  prosecute  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  maintains  that  the  provision 
in  the  conference  report  authorizing  the 
Commission  to  "initiate,  prosecute  or  ap- 
peal through  its  own  legal  representative, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  through  the  Attorney  General 
any  criminal  action"  Is  outside  the  scope 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  is  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  conference;  in 
fact,  it  only  continues  present  law.  Exist- 
ing law— section  27(b)  (7)— indicates 
that  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action — that  is.  criminal  or  civil — 
through  its  own  representative,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Since  the  conference  substitute  changes 
this  authority  with  respect  to  civil  ac- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  restate  the 
policy  and  authority  regarding  criminal 
actions. 

The  provision  in  existing  law  clearly 
goes  to  criminal  as  well  as  civil  actions. 
As  the  statement  of  the  managers  ex- 
plaining the  Senate  bill  (S.  644)  stated: 
The  Senate  bUl  authorized  the  Commission 
to  Initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  civil 
or  criminal  'actions  through  Its  own  attor- 
neys If  the  Attorney  General  did  not  agree 
to  represent  the  Commission  within  45 
days  .  .  . 

This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
original  language  of  the  act  goes  to  both 
civil  and  criminal  actions. 


In  addlticm,  the  language  of  the  act 
on  its  face  Is  clear  and  tmambiguous.  It 
states  that  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal 
any  court  action  In  the  name  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  laws  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Any  court  action  must  Include  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  actions.  Certainly,  crimi- 
nal tictions  are  "court  actions  to  enforce 
the  laws." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
supports  the  Interpretation  that  the 
language  presently  In  the  act  Includes 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  actions.  The 
language  was  taken  from  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  history  from  the  other  body 
Indicates  that  the  Senate  very  much 
intended  the  language  to  cover  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  actions.  In  fact,  there  was 
an  amendment  and  extensive  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  delete  that  authority 
from  the  Senate  bill  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  authorized  the  agency  to  bring 
criminal  actions.  C(Hnmlttee  reports 
from  both  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees  indicate  that  the 
language  was  Intended  to  reach  criminal 
as  well  as  civil  actions. 

Since  the  original  act  permitted  the 
agency  to  represent  itself  in  criminal 
actions  if  the  Attorney  General  con- 
sented, and  since  the  Senate  bill  (S.  644) 
would  have  authorized  criminal  actions 
by  the  Commission  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral refused  to  represent  the  agency, 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  which  merely  con- 
tinues existing  law  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  desire  to  be 
heard  further  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  one  additional 
point,  if  I  may. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
hardt) will  agree  that  If,  as  the  gentle- 
man contends,  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  now  has  the  Jurisdic- 
tion to  invoke  criminal  penalties  and  to 
proceed  to  prosecute  for  criminal  viola- 
tions that  it  will  be  unique  among  Fed- 
eral agencies? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  may  be  true  but 
that  does  not  go  to  the  situation  here,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  was  within 
the  scope  of  the  conference,  if  the  agency 
has  authority  to  prosecute  criminal 
actions.  I  really  do  not  think  it  does.  It 
is  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

But  if  it  did  have  that  authority,  to  re- 
Instate  that  authority  In  the  conference 
would  not  be  outside  the  scope  of  the 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall)  .  The  Chair  Is  readjt  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  grounds 
that  the  conferees  have  exceeded  the 
scope  of  their  authority. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  argues 
that  section  11  of  the  conference  report 
contains  matters  not  committed  to  con- 
ference by  authorizing  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  prosecute 


any  criminal  action  with  the  concur- 
rence of  or  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  House  amendment  was  silent  on 
the  Utlgatkm  powers  of  the  Commiaslon, 
thereby  retaining  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
Commission  to  represent  itself  in  court 
actions  if  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
agree  to  represent  the  Commission. 

The  Issue  presented,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  prosecute  criminal  actions  with  the 
concurrence  or  through  the  Attorney 
General  was  committed  to  conference. 
The  gentleman  f  nxn  Virginia  has  argued 
th&t  section  2076(c)  (7) .  title  15,  of  exist- 
ing law,  did  not  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  prosecute  criminal  actions  in  its 
own  name  with  the  concurrence  of  or 
through  the  Attorney  General.  That  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Commission  to  "initi- 
ate, prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any 
court  action  in  the  name  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  Attorney  General's  concur- 
rence." It  is  apparent  to  the  Cliair  that 
the  term  "any  coiuli  action,"  and  the 
term  "prosecute"  embraces  both  civU  and 
criminal  actions  in  the  courts. 

The  joint  statement  of  the  managers 
states,  at  page  24,  that  the  conference 
substitute  retains  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  criminal  actions.  The  CJhair  has 
also  examined  the  legislative  history  in 
the  92d  Congress  at  page  21881  of  the 
Record  of  June  21,  1972,  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  was  consid- 
ered to  extend  to  criminal  actions. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  arguments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EdCHAROT).  and  for  the  reasons  ^ted, 
the  Chair  finds  that  the  c<mferees  have 
not  exceeded  the  scope  of  their  author- 
ity and  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  statement 

Ttie  Clak  read  the  statement. 

(For  o(mf  erence  report  and  statemoit. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Amil  8, 
1976.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  the  statement  be  craisldered  as 
read.    

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  West  Virginia? 

There  ^TOs  noobjectioo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
644.  the  Consumer  Safety  Commission 
Improvement  Act  of  1976. 

I  believe  this  conference  report  re- 
flects a  full  and  fair  resolution  of  the 
differences  between  the  House-  and  Sen- 
ate-passed bills. 

To  summarize  the  major  provisions  in 
the  conference  report: 

Authorization  of  appropriations  is  pro- 
vided through  fiscal  year  1978  at  the 
f  imdlng  levels  in  the  House-passed  bm — 
fiscal  year  1976,  $51  million;  transition 
period,  $14  million;  fiscal  year  1977,  $60 
million;  fiscal  year  1978,  $66  million. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  ronoved 
the  CcKnmlssion's  authority  to  regulate 
firearms  and  ammunition.  The  confer- 
ence report  also  removes  this  authority. 

The  conference   report  removes  the 
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Commission's  authoi  ty  to  regulate  to- 
tiacco  and  tobacco  iroducts.  The  Sen- 
ate bill's  provlslcm  pi  trmltting  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  Ibbacco  as  a  source 
of  Ignition  was  deletec. 

The  conference  report  contains  a 
fair  and  uniform  preemption  provi- 
sion for  all  four  safety  acts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission.  These  four  acts 
are:  Consumer  Prdduct  Safety  Act, 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act,  inid  Poison  Preven- 


tion Packaging  Act, 
of  the  House-passed 


e  language  is  that 
ill  with  a  clarifying 


change  allowing  the  |  Commission  in  its 
discretion  to  determlhe  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  findings  which  it  must  make 
to  determine  If  a  State  or  local  require- 
ment burdens  interstf,te  commerce. 

The  Commission  i  Is  given  needed 
flexibility  to  determli^e  which  of  Its  acts 
to  use  to  protect  the  0ubllc  against  a  risk 
of  Injury  associated!  with  a  consumer 
product.  This  provision  was  contained  In 
the  Senate-passed  >ill.  but  not  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  conference  leport  contains  a 
modified  provision  from  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  glVes  enhanced  con- 
gressional oversight  c  f  the  Commission's 
safety  regulations.  'Tie  Senate-passed 
bill  had  no  similar  pro  i^islon. 

The  conference  leport  allows  the 
Commission  to  use  Its  own  attorneys 
in  injtmctlon  cases  v<hen  time  Is  of  the 
essence  and  In  other  civil  litigation  If 
the  Attorney  Genera  does  not  agree  to 
represent  the  Commls  don  within  45  days. 
This  represents  a  mooifled  version  of  the 
Senate  bill  provision  which  allowed  the 
Commission  to  rep 
civil  and  criminal  act: 
contained  no  similar  |  provision. 


ent  itself  in  both 
ns.  The  House  bill 


ort  contains  the 
Hi)use    bill    author- 
prohibit  the  dis- 


The  conference 
language    of    the 

Izing  the  Commission  ._  ^ 

trlbutlon  of  consumer  products  contain- 
ing substantial  proquct  hazards.  The 
Senate  bill  had  a  slmlar  provision. 

The  conference  r  sport  confains  a 
modified  Senate  proi'lslon  which  per- 
mits the  bringing  of  a  civil  action  against 
the  United  States  which  is  based  upon  a 
claim  of  misrepresen^tion  or  deceit  by 
the  Commission  or 
Is  an  experimental 
can  be  brought  whic 
fore  January  1, 1968 
tained  no  similar  provision. 

I  urge  the  adoptior^  of  the  conference 
report. 

Ii4r.  O'NEILL.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  l|  yield  to  the  ma 
jority  leader,  the  distinguished  gentle 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  0*NEn,L) . 

(By  unanimous  coiisent.  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  allowed  to  speak  dut  of  order.) 

AODmONAI.    LEGISL  ITIVE    PROGRAM 


Speaker,  I  ask  to 
order  that  I  may 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr. 
speak  out  of  order  in 
Inform  the  House  of  t:  le  program  the  re- 
mainder of  this  eve  ling  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week.  When  we  complete 
this  bill,  we  will  then  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Federal -Aid  High 


y  employee.  This 

ovision;  no  claim 

did  not  arise  be- 

e  House  bill  con- 


Speaker.  will  the 


way  Act  and  when  we 


complete  that  con- 


ference report,  which,  as  I  understand. 


Is  not  controversial. 


our  work  for  the 


week  will  have  been  co  mpleted:  but  there 


will  be  a  pro  forma  session  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  without  any  antici- 
pated legislation. 

For  any  Members  who  wish  to  make 
speeches  or  wish  to  put  anything  in  the 
Record  of  that  nature,  there  will  be  a 
pro  forma  session  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  So  when  we  complete  the 
schedule,  which  is  this  bUl  and  the  high- 
way conference  report,  we  will  be  through 
legislatively  for  the  week. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  for  such  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

1^.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a  certain 
amoimt  of  reluctance  that  I  must  oppose 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  644,  amendments  to  the  Consumer 
F*roduct  Safety  Act.  The  House-passed 
version  of  this  legislation  generally  was 
a  reasonable,  well-thought-through  bill. 
What  has  come  out  of  the  conference, 
however,  bears  Uttle  resemblance  to  what 
went  in.  This  Is  why  three  of  the  House 
conferees,  myself  Included,  felt  that  we 
could  not  sign  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  contains  very 
little  that  warrants  enactment.  One  of 
the  few  worthwhile  provisions  deals  with 
the  question  of  Federal  preemption.  The 
CPSC  administers  not  only  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  but  also  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  provides  no 
preemption  for  standards  Issued  under 
it.  This  situation  has  proved  to  be  es- 
pecially harmful  to  the  apparel  and  bi- 
cycle industries  which  have  been  faced 
with  a  myriad  of  differing  State  regula- 
tions. Under  the  language  of  the 
preemption  provision  of  the  conference 
report,  these  State  standards  would  be 
automatically  preempted  if  a  Federal 
standard  was  in  effect,  unless  the  State 
applied  to  the  Commission  and  received 
an  exemption.  I  would  expect,  however, 
that  ver>'  few  exemptions  would  ever  be 
granted  by  the  Commission. 

The  only  other  worthwhile  provisions 
include  a  clarification  of  the  original 
congressional  intent  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  authority  under  any  of  the 
laws  it  administers  to  regulate  firearms, 
ammunition,  or  tobacco.  Finally,  the  con- 
ference report  substantially  improves 
the  rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  by  providing  for  an 
oral  hearing  and  judicial  review  of  flam- 
mablllty  regulations  on  the  basis  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  significance  of  this 
provision  may  not  be  great,  since  an- 
other provision  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
moment  may  unfortunately  result  in  the 
de  facto  repeal  of  the  Flanmiable  Fabrics 
Act. 

The  conference  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
of  doubtful  wisdom.  For  example,  it  pro- 
hibits the  Commission  from  incorporat- 
ing a  sampling  plan  Into  a  safety  stand- 
ard. Since  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to 
guarantee  100  percent  compliance  with  a 
standard  no  matter  what  the  product,  a 
manufacturer  will  never  be  sure  that  he 
is  completely  In  compliance  with  a  stand- 


ard ^ort  of  100  percent  testing.  The  ab- 
solute absiu*dity  of  this  provision  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  It  exempts 
fabrics  and  other  materials  which  could 
be  regulated  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  and  it  also  exempts  glass 
containers.  These,  of  course,  are  Items 
which  require  testing  to  destruction,  an 
Impossible  feat  If  100  percent  testing  is 
required.  One  must  wonder,  however.  If 
the  definition  of  "glass  container"  is  so 
broad  as  to  cover  all  Items  made  of  glass. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
glass  bottles  should  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report,  but 
that  glass  windows,  for  example,  should 
not  be  exempt. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
vision regarding  litigation  similar  to  tha^ 
which  was  deleted  on  the  House  floor. 
The  conference  report  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  represent  itself  in  ac- 
tions for  injunction  enforcement  of  the 
Product  Safety  Act.  With  respect  to 
other  civil  cases,  the  CPSC  could  proceed 
if  the  Attorney  General  does  not  agree 
to  represent  the  Commission  within  45 
days  after  receipt  of  a  request  for  rep- 
resentation. This  provision  would  allow 
the  Conunlssion  to  bring  a  civil  case 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  de- 
clined to  bring.  The  problems  of  such  a 
situation  will  be  more  fully  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  either  House  of 
Congress,  by  resolution,  to  nullify  a 
Commission  rule  or  order.  The  confer- 
ence report  version  merely  requires  the 
Commission  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  product  safety 
standard  30  days  prior  to  Its  becoming 
final.  Apparently,  the  drafters  of  this 
provision  are  not  aware  that  the  same 
result  can  be  achieved  by  reading  the 
Federal  Register.  To  call  this  emascu- 
lated version  of  the  House  provision  a 
compromise  is  to  seriously  abuse  the 
English  language. 

The  conference  report  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  regulate  a 
product  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  rather  than  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act,  or  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act — known  collectively  as 
the  transferred  acts — If  the  Commission 
determines  by  rule  that  such  a<;tlon  is 
in  the  public  interest.  Under  present  law, 
which  the  House  affirmatively  voted  to 
retain,  the  Commission  may  regulate  un- 
der the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
only  if  a  risk  of  Injury  cannot  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  by  action  taken  under  the 
transferred  acts.  The  conference  version 
delegates  to  the  Commission  the  decision 
as  to  whether  and  when  the  transferred 
acts  will  be  used.  I  find  little  solace  In  the 
requirement  that  the  Commission  con- 
duct a  rulemaking  proceeding  prior  to 
discarding  the  transferred  acts.  The  pub- 
lic interest  standard  which  the  Commls- 
sjon  must  use  Is  extensively  broad  and 
all  Inclusive.  Further,  the  review  stand- 
ard is  the  "arbitrary  and  capricious* 
standard.  Consequently  should  one  dis- 
agree with  the  Commission  determina- 
tion to  regulate  imder  the  Product  Safety 
Act  rather  than  the  transferred  acts, 
there  would  be  Uttle  that  the  person  ootdd 
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do.  As  a  practical  matter,  appeal  would 
be  Impossible. 

Finally,  I  was  s(»newhat  surprtaed  by 
the  speed  with  which  a  majority  of  House 
conferees  were  willing  to  abandon  the 
House  position  In  their  zeal  to  reach  a 
compromise  with  the  Senate.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  House  voted  to  retain  piesent 
law  with  respect  to  Jurisdiction  under 
the  transferred  acts  rather  than  the 
CPSA.  The  congressional  veto  provision 
won  on  the  House  floor  by  an  impressive 
margin.  Finally,  the  House,  two  times, 
addressed  Uie  litigation  question  and 
each  time  decided  that  this  authority  was 
not  properly  housed  In  the  Commission. 
On  each  of  these  issues,  the  conference 
version  is  drastically  different  from  the 
House  position.  I  believe  that  the  entire 
House  should  be  concerned  when  con- 
ferees appointed  to  represent  the  House 
position  so  readily  capitulate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BrnxcR) , 
who  was  the  author  of  two  of  these 
amendments  adopted  In  the  committee 
which  were  deleted  In  this  wmference 
report.   

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel 
rather  badly  about  this  legislation,  since 
they  tell  us  how  good  it  was  when  It  came 
back  from  the  Senate,  yet  the  only  Im- 
provements are  the  two  amendments  I 
offered  on  the  floor,  which  somehow  got 
lost  In  the  conference.  I  do  feel  that  the 
amendments  I  offered  were  accepted  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  support 
on  record  votes  in  two  actions.  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  confer- 
ence did  not  find  It  In  their  hearts  to 
support  our  position  Since  I  have  re- 
ceived so  many  letters  from  Industrial 
supporters  of  the  legislation,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  somehow  or  other  my  amend- 
ments have  been  traded  off  In  order  to 
Improve  the  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  those  people  who  had  com- 
plaints about  other  aspects  of  It. 

I  think  basically  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  questions  which  I  presented 
in  my  amendments  are  still  Important 
and  significant  in  this  legislation.  The 
first  of  the  amendments,  which  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  in  a  moment,  dealt 
with  the  reservation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  right  of  congressional  veto  over  this 
legislation  and  over  regulations  as  they 
come  forth  from  this  Commission.  I  felt 
it  was  very  important,  as  did  the  House. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  legislation  which  will  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  it  is  now  before 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER;  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  recognizes,  though,  that  the 
amendment  that  came  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  deals  with  congressional 
review  only  of  rules  proceedings,  where- 
as the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  dealt  with  review  also  of  orders 
as  well  as  rules.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  it  would  be  sim- 
pler to  say  that  they  are  not  entirely  co- 
terminous In  their  effect,  but  I  would  not 


suggest  that  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee  is  that  lim- 
ited. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Well,  I  believe  it  is. 
but  the  gentleman  would  concede  to  me 
that  If  his  amendment  Included  orders, 
it  would  permit  the  Congress  to  review 
what  Is  essentially  a  Judicial  act.  or 
quasl-judlclal  act.  in  enforcing  a  rule  un- 
der 554  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  not  concede  that 
point,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  the  reason  I  do  not  want 
to  jeopardize  the  legislation  which  Is  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  so  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  the  House  to  insist  upon 
that. 

Mr.  ECJKHARDT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  gentleman's  own  amendment  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes.  I  am  not  going  to 
Insist  on  my  amendment  at  this  time 
simply  because  I  am  not  going  to  Jeop- 
ardize that  issue  Insofar  as  the  other 
legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ECEaiARDT.  I  thsmk  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statesmanlike  ix)sltlon. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  is  partly  statesman- 
ship and  partly  pragmatism,  I  insist  to 
the  gentleman,  but  I  would  accept  the 
former  for  the  pmpose.  I  also  insist  upon 
the  right  to  reserve  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  control  over  Utlgatlon.  I  think 
this  Is  fundamental — fundamental  to  our 
procedures. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  an 
erosion  of  the  principle  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  controls  litigation,  but 
basically  the  principle  is  in  the  law  and 
we  have  supported  It  as  often  as  we  could 
in  the  House,  taking  the  opportunity  and 
have  spoken  very  strongly  to  that  In  this 
instance  by  striking  out  of  this  bill 
amendments  which  would  have  given  to 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion the  control  over  the  civil  litiga- 
tion. That  is  what  the  conference  re- 
port does.  It  has.  in  effect,  rejected  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  and  now  gives  control  over  civil 
Utlgatlon  ultimately  to  the  Consimier 
Product  Safety  Commission.  I  think  that 
is  basicaUy  wrong.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  Agency  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  supervising  Federal  Utl- 
gatlon, and  this  is  important.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  retain  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's authority  in  this  area  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

First,  it  Is  important  that  there  be  a 
body  in  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
sponsibiUty for  overseeing  aU  Federal 
Utigation.  Cases  involving  one  regulatory 
agency  can  often  Impact  on  another 
agency  when  common  Issues  of  law  are 
Involved.  A  case  brought  by  a  commis- 
sion, for  example,  could  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent which  would  affect  aU  Federal  agen- 
cies In  such  areas  as  statutory  construc- 
tion, procedural  requirements,  appUca- 
billty  of  enforcement  tools,  and  so  on. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  is  not  in  the 
best  position  to  recognize  how  and  when 
cases  involving  his  agency  Impact  on 
others.  His  view  is  naturally  a  near- 
sighted one,  limited  to  a  particular  case. 
But,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Department  is  in  a 


positioin  to  Judge  how  an  issue  win  im- 
pact on  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  and  that  is  their  responsibiUty. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  addlticmal  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  VirglDla. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  I 
am  intruding  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
but  I  do  think  it  important  that  we 
recofmlze  that  this  issue  is  significant 
to  this  legislation  and  to  the  future  of 
the  Federal  Government  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  as  it  comes  from  the  confer- 
ence wiU  result  in  a  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  resources  and  efforts.  The  Justice 
Department  has  a  network  of  attorneys, 
aU  of  whom  are  skUled  tn  the  intricacies 
of  Federal  court  Utigation.  But  no 
agency,  particidarly  the  Consiuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  can  hope  to 
dupUcate  the  Utigation  expertise,  expe- 
rience and  local  presoice  ctf  the  Justice 
Department  without  a  significant  allo- 
cation of  resources;  without  a  significant 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  been  able  to  show  in 
the  record  a  need  for  indQ)endent  Uti- 
gating  authority. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commission, 
imder  an  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  may  Utigate  in  its  own 
name  any  civil  case  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  decline  to  bring. 
But  thus  far,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  not  declined  to  bring  such  a 
case.  And,  of  course,  we  had  an  earUer 
arginnent  today  about  the  expansion  to 
this  authority  to  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  is  my  view  that  this  Is  an  expansion 
of  authority  which  does  not  exist.  It  is 
an  expansion  of  authority  to  bring  crim- 
inal action  which  does  not  presently 
exist.  And  not  only  is  it  an  expansion 
of  authority,  but  this  is  an  opportunity 
In  this  House  to  set  the  record  clear.  We 
do  not  want  this  body  to  have  the  crim- 
inal enforcement  jurisdiction  that  no 
other  Federal  agency  has. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlU  at  the 
appropriate  time  move  to  recommit  this 
bUl  with  instructions  that  the  aspects 
of  It  dealing  with  civU  and  criminal  Uti- 
gation be  stricken  from  the  bllL 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharst). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  the  gentle- 
man would  not  say  what  he  said  after 
the  word,  "therefore,"  because  I  feel 
that  might  Je(H>ardize  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  the  biU. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  feel  it  is 
worth  the  risk? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do,  indeed.  I  wlU  say 
to  the  gentleman  on  my  motion  to  re- 
commit it  wlU  be  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  because 
I  think  the  faUure  to  Include  the  veto 
power  and  several  other  aspects  of  this 
legislation  stiU  concern  me  greatly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  gentlei  lan  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Oanielsoni. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mil  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chaitman  for  edlocat- 
ing  5  minutes  to  me.  I  probably  will  not 
use  them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dismayed,  I  am 
amazed.  I  am  astounded,  by  the  way  we 
act  down  here  on  the  flc  or. 

As  the  Members  kno  v,  I  go  out  home, 
like  the  rest  of  them  d(  >,  and  I  am  going 
to  go  out  there  tomonow  and  probably 
spend  10  days  there.  Aid  I  can  hear  all 
of  those  speeches  the  .Members  will 
make — and  I  probabls  will  make  that 
one  too — that  we  are  going  to  cut  down 
on  the  proliferation  of  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  1  now  there  are  so 
many  agencies  already  that  we  need  an- 
other one  to  count  them  and  keep  track 
of  them,  and  probablj  another  one  to 
define  what  their  dutie  s  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  1  tie  United  States 
have  a  pretty  well  orgat  ized  government. 
We  have,  among  other  things,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  supposed  to  je  the  law  oflBce, 
the  Attorney  General  i  3  the  lawyer,  for 
the  United  States.  Inhsrent  in  our  sys- 
tem, the  Department  ol  Justice — the  At- 
torney General  Is  the  :  lead  of  It— takes 
care  of  all  civil  and  criminal  litigation 
for  the  U.S.  Govemmjnt.  That  is  the 
proper,  correct  way.  I  think  that  is  an 
orderly  system  of  government.  It  is  one 
we  ought  to  maintain. 

Here  we  are,  talkirg  about  cutting 
down  on  the  prolif  era  Jon  of  agencies, 
we  are  not  going  to  ex  pand  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy. We  say,  "Mi .  Voter,  you  send 
me  back  to  Congress  ;his  time,  and  I 
will  be  good  this  time,  I  will  not  waste 
money,  i  will  not  vote  to  increase  the 
size  of  government." 

So  what  do  we  do?  'Ve  come  in  here 
and  would  confer  upo:i  this  Constmier 
Product  Safety  Commii  slon— which,  in- 
cidentally, I  support— t  tie  power  to  con- 
duct its  own  litigation. 

I  am  very  firmly  an  1  conscientiously 
opposed  to  this  provisl<  n.  I  submit  that 
every  one  of  us  can  do  our  country  and 
o^r  constituents  a  real  genuine  favor  by 
supporting  the  motion  to  recommit  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  this  very  repug- 
nant portion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  \(r.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  y:  eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt>  . 

Mr.  ECFOIARDT.  I  t  lank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  did  no .  the  gentleman 
misspeak  when  he  said  that  this  Is  the 
onlv  agency  that  controls  the  civil  liti- 
gation? There  is  the  P1»C,  the  FTC,  the 
SEC  and  there  Is  the  IC< : 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  inll  yield  no  fur- 
ther. The  Wage  and  Hmr  Office  is  also 
active  on  the  civil  side.  But  when  we  get 
away  from  administraave  law  and  into 
the  real  meaty  litigati 
Attorney  General  and] 
lawyers,  and  people  wij 
nated  procedure  to  cond 

I  think  this  is  what 
Let  us  get  away  from  t 


n,  it  takes  the 
a  staff  of  real 

h  a  well  coordi- 
ict  litigation. 

we  ought  to  do. 

lis  idea  of  start- 


ing up  something  new  all  the  time. 

If  we  do  not  like  ths  way  the  State 
Department  Is  f unctio  tiing,  do  we  set 


up  another  State  Department?  No.  We 
may  try  to  get  rid  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  get  another  one,  or  we  shake 
him  up  a  little  bit  and  tell  him  to  get  on 
the  ball  and  do  a  better  job.  But  we  do 
not  set  up  another  Department  of  State. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
messes  up  everything  and  sells  all  the 
grain  to  Russia,  do  we  set  up  another 
Department  of  Agriculture?  Heavens,  no. 
We  might  shake  the  man  up  a  little  bit 
and  say,  "Mr.  Butz,  get  back  on  the  ball 
there.  We  don't  go  for  this  sort  of  thing." 
But  we  do  not  set  up  a  new  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  pull,  theoretically,  Ir 
the  same  harness  as  the  old  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  business  set- 
ting up  a  separate  litigation  branch  in 
this  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  is  a  former  U.S. 
attorney  or  assistant  attorney. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Just  an  assistant. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Were  there  not 
times  when  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  was 
so  swam.ped  with  its  own  work  that  it  was 
not  able  to  take  on  additional  matters? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Not  while  I  was  in 
the  Department,  never.  We  took  on  all 
cases.  We  turned  no  one  down.  When  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  came  in 
with  a  case  and  said,  "Please,  would  you 
handle  it?"  we  said,  "Yes."  We  would 
handle  it,  and  we  would  do  a  beautiful 
job. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Maybe  things  have 
changed  now  that  the  gentleman  Is  no 
longer  with  that  office. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  young  people  of  America  can  do  just 
as  good  a  job  as  we  did,  so  let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  disappointed 
and  very  dismayed  as  I  read  this  confer- 
ence report  to  see  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  has  been  traded  away  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
That  amendment.  I  think,  embodied  in 
it  a  spirit  that  is  not  only  sweeping 
America  but  is  now  in  the  forefront  of 
the  eye  of  Congress,  and  that  is  the  right 
of  the  Congress  elected  by  the  people 
to  make  the  laws  that  govern  America. 

That  is  not  an  obvolus  statement,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  most 
of  the  laws  that  we  are  governed  by  today 
are  made  by  unelected  bureaucrats.  We 
Americans  have  sat  by  supinely  while 
this  has  happened.  These  are  laws  which 
regulate  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  and 
yet  no  one  elected  by  anybody  has  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  them. 

The  congressional  veto  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  built 
into  this  bill  is  a  principle  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  over  200  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  cosponsored  legisla- 


tion dealing  with  this  same  subject.  That 
was  written  into  this  particular  bill 
throiigh  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 
Yet  this  got  to  the  cormnittee  of  confer- 
ence, and  when  this  bill  comes  back  from 
conference,  we  find  that  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  American  government 
has  been  traded  off. 

I  am  sure  that  the  managers  on  the 
I>art  of  the  House  did  all  they  could  to 
establish  the  position  of  the  House.  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  sure  that, 
as  far  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  who  signed  this  report  are  con- 
cerned, the  mere  fact  that  they  may  have 
happened  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  that  was  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  was  traded  off  in  the  confer- 
ence committee.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
could  have  vigorously  stood  up  for  the 
House  position  on  this  matter,  because 
it  is  one  that  has  been  addressed  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  America.  They 
have  been  asking  the  question:  "Who 
makes  the  laws,  you,  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives, or  the  imelected  bureau- 
crats?" 

If  the  managers  had  taken  that  posi- 
tion, I  think  we  would  have  been  able 
to  retain  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  urged  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  not  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  based  upon 
this  action  for  the  very  reason  that  leg- 
islation is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  having  been  voted  out 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  would  apply  this  precept  to  all 
agencies.  However,  I  think  the  point 
needs  to  be  made  here  and  now  that 
either  we  have  a  commitment  to  do  our 
job  as  legislators  or  we  are  going  to  turn 
the  Government  over  to  people  who  have 
not  been  elected  by  anyone  and  who  are 
responsible  to  no  one. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  moderate  and 
temp>erate  statement.  I  know  his  very 
strong  feeling  about  congressional  re- 
view of  rules  of  administrative  agencies. 

Will  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  bill  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  under  the  au- 
thorship of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  only  purports  to  review  the 
rules  and  not  orders  of  the  Commission? 
Therefore,  it  only  touches  the  legislative 
questions  rather  than  the  adjudicatory 
functions;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  agree  that  there 
are  certain  differences  between  the  But- 
ler amendment  and  H.R.  12048  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  the  legal 
niceties  that  distinguish  these  two.  There 
are  some  differences.  The  bill  now  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  one  dealing 
solely  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  administrative  agency, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  still  on  his  feet,  thte 
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question:  One  of  the  reasons  I  do  not 
urge  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  make  this  point  today  as 
part  of  the  motion  to  recommit  Is  that 
perhaps  it  ought  to  apply  to  all  agencies 
and  not  just  to  one  agency. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  129  bills 
in  Congress  which,  piecemeal,  put  this 
provision  in  perhaps  now  requires  us  to 
take  an  overall  look  at  the  section. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Not  precisely,  be- 
cause various  agencies  have  different 
kinds  of  regulatory  functions. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  this  agency, 
a  safety  standard  tends  to  be  an  adjudi- 
cation. I  would  hate  to  see.  for  instance, 
this  Congress  have  to  decide  whether  a 
blade  on  a  lawnmower  should  swing 
clockwise  or  coimterclockwise. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  we  come  back  to 
the  fundamental  position  that  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  face  this  year 
when  we  face  the  voters  later  this  year. 
Are  we  going  to  pass  the  laws  governing 
the  people  in  America  or  are  we  going 
to  turn  the  lawmaking  function  over  to 
those  people  who  have  never  been  elected 
by  anybody?  

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  and  then  I  wish 
to  >ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  to  explain  his  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  some  substance, 
not  that  it  Is  necessary,  to  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Levitas),  last  year  I  discovered  that  we 
passed  205  laws  in  this  body  that  became 
public  laws,  205.  At  the  same  time  last 
year,  more  than  7,300  rules  were  promul- 
gated by  agencies  which  had  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  The  mere  publishing 
of  those  rules  required  an  amount  of 
paper  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  so  ttiat  we  have 
delegated  to  agencies,  both  executive 
branch  agencies  and  Independent  regu- 
latory agencies,  a  great  measure  of  our 
legislative  respKMisibility. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  has  decided  not  to  have  his 
motion  to  recommit  include  that  amend- 
ment which  bore  his  name  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  when  the  bill  was 
under  consideration.  He  will  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit  on  another  basis,  a 
simpler  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Buti.er) 
so  that  he  may  explain  his  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
take  the  5  minutes. 

I  will  insist,  however,  that  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  important.  Its  fimctlon 
Is  to  strike  from  the  bill  those  provisions 
which  give  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  control  over  civil  and  crimi- 
nal litigation. 

This  Is  unique  as  to  criminal  litigation. 
It  is  not  entirely  unique  as  to  civil  liti- 
gation, but  it  is  a  bad  precedent  and  a 
bad  step.  I  think  it  is  important  to  retain 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  control  over 
litigation,  which  Is  the  tradition  and  the 
basis  on  which  our  Fedffltd  ss^stem  and 
our  Government  has  been  put  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
upon  which  I  Insist,  please  understand. 


Is  limited  to  striking  only  that  aspect 
of  It  dealing  with  vesting  of  power  in 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  power  to  control  civil  and  crlmi- 
nsd  litigation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  EC7KHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  want  to  talk  about  the  motion 
to  recommit  because  I  want  the  Members 
to  imderstand  that  we  have  not  given 
this  agency  any  more  power.  Indeed  we 
have  given  It  less  power  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  Its  litigation  than  is 
exercised  by  the  SEC.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  ICC  and,  in  one 
respect,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  is  essentially  the  imlfonn  type  of 
authority  granted  to  ageficies  to  conduct 
their  litigation,  except  that  we  even  give 
the  Attorney  General  control — if  he 
takes  action  within  the  45  days — respect- 
ing civU  litigaticm. 

This  Is  a  very  moderate  provision.  I 
urge  that  we  not  Jeopardize  this  bill  by 
recommitting  It  to  conference  with  the 
chances  of  no  bill  coming  out  because 
this  legislation  does  a  very  important 
thing,  Uke  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  pointed  out,  it  pre- 
vents a  great  number  of  jurisdictions 
from  Impinging  on  the  design  at  various 
equipment  produced,  on  safety  groimds. 
I  refer  to  the  preemption  clause.  And 
because  of  that  preemption  clause  and 
its  desirability  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollister)  has 
pointed  out,  the  bill  as  is.  Is  supported 
by  the  American  Apparel  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  American  Tractile  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  the  Carpet  and  Rug 
Institute,  the  Consumer  PederatiMi  of 
America,  the  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers 
Association,  the  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  the  Northern  Textile  Asso- 
ciation, Public  Citizen,  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  Sears,  Roebuck  b  Co.. 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others. 

Mr.  STAC3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  motitm  to  recom- 
mit Is  frivolous,  but  I  say  it  should  not 
come  at  this  time.  This  Is  an  important 
bill  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America. 

We  went  to  the  conference  and  did  the 
best  job  that  we  could  do  with  the  Sen- 
ate. The  subccsnmittee  chairman  will  tell 
you  of  all  the  places  the  Senate  gave  in 
on  to  the  House.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
give  in  on  some  of  these  Issues. 

I  do  not  treat  this  Issue  lightly  because 
I  believe  our  job  Is  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  this  land.  It  might  be  your 
home,  or  your  child,  or  your  mother,  or 
anybody  else  that  needs  the  protection. 
We  are  trying  to  do  that  in  this  bill.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
do  it  and  I  say  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  not  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  subccKnmittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  fine  job 
they  did  in  bringing  this  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  to  the  floor  and  debating  it. 
They  have  d(Xie  a  great  job  and  I  want 
to  commend  them. 


Now  I  yield  6u«h  MxAe  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentJeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  Debrun)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gMitleman  f  rcxn  Massachusetffc  desire 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding:'  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sampling  plans,  and  that 
question  goes  to  the  prcdiibitim  of  sam- 
pling plans  In  section  7(a)  of  the  C<hi- 
simier  Products  Safety  Act  I  notice  that 
flammable  fibers  and  glass  containers  are 
exempt  under  this  provision.  As  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  indicated  in  his 
remarks,  there  are  other  products  that 
would  also  seem  to  warrant  an  exemp- 
tion, either  because  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers  produced,  or  because  of  the  de- 
structive nature  of  the  testing.  I  am 
thinking  of  book  matches  as  one  exam- 
ple. For  these  products  the  only  way  to 
insure  100  percent  compliance  is  to  de- 
stroy every  product.  Will  this  provision 
mean  that  every  one  of  UteraUy  billions 
of  matches  will  have  to  be  tested?  That 
is  the  question  that  I  propound. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  That  is  a  vaUd 
question,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  one  which  came  up 
a  number  of  times  during  consideration 
of  the  bilL  ITie  answer  is,  of  course,  "no." 
The  effect  of  section  6  of  the  conference 
of  course  is  to  prohibit  the  Commission 
from  requiring  referencing  or  incwpo- 
rating  a  sample  plan  in  a  community 
product  safety  standard. 

The  provision  does  not  mandate  100 
percent  testing  of  any  product,  and  ob- 
viously the  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
the  Commission  require  100  percent  test- 
ing with  respect  to  products  that  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  test.  Even  we  con- 
ferees who  signed  the  report  are  not  that 
idiotic. 

The  provision  does  not  prohibit  a 
manufacturer  from  adopting  its  own 
sampling  program,  or  whatever  quality 
control  mechanism  it  desires  to  use,  to 
satisfy  Itself  that  the  products  comply 
with  the  consiuner  product  safety  stand- 
ard. Further,  the  provision  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Commission  from  using  sam- 
pling plans  for  purposes  of  certification 
under  section  14  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  take  it,  then.  If  ttu 
gentieman  win  yield  further,  that  vrhen 
destructive  testing  Is  Involved,  sampling 
plans  can  be  used  in  the  CPSCs  com- 
pliance testing  program  to  approximate 
100  percent  compliance? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  bffl  wffl  not 
affect  the  Commission's  authority  to  in- 
clude sampling  plans  and  certification 
programs  imder  section  14.  TtM  gentle- 
man may  be  absolutely  assured  that  no 
one  Is  going  to  be  expected  to  run 
through  every  book  of  matches  and 
strike  them  and  extinguish  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  some  Inspector  that  they 
will  not  blow  up. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tieman's  comments.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  this 
conference  report  represents  a  fair  and 
workable  compromise  between  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  House  bill.  B.H.  6844.  and 
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tbe  Senate  bill.  &  AM.  Tbe  legislation 
is  extremely  Inviorts  at,  and  I  urge  mj 
colleagues  to  approve  the  conference 
Teport. 

Let  me  telefly  dei  crlbe  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  legis  ation: 

Hie  conference  rei  art  authorlaes  •{>- 
promiatlons  for  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  t  irough  1978. 

It  removes  the  Com  mission's  authority 
to  regiilate  tobacco  imd  tobacco  prod- 

UCtB. 

It  removes  the  Com  mission's  authority 
to  regulate  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  pesticides. 

It  gives  the  Comm  sslon  needed  flex- 
IbUity  In  determlnlnt  which  of  Its  acts 
to  use  to  protect  aianst  a  dangerous 
consumer  product. 

It  provides  enhanced  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Comn  isslon's  safety  reg- 
ulaticms. 

It  adds  a  imlfonxi  preemption  pro« 
vision  to  all  the  acts  a  ilmlnistered  by  the 
Commission. 

It  allows  the  Comnlsslon  to  use  Its 
own  attorneys  in  Inju  ictlon  cases  where 
time  Is  of  the  essencei  and  In  other  civil 
litigation  if  the  Attohiey  General  does 
not  agree  to  represent  the  Commission. 

It  provides  the  Coriimisslon  with  au- 
thority to  prohibit  tie  distribution  of 
consimier  products  c<ntalnlng  substan- 
tial product  hazard. 

It  contains  an  expe  rlmentatl  provision 
allowing  suits  for  dai  aages"  against  the 
Commission  when  a  p  ;rson  has  be«i  in- 
jured by  certain  torti  jus  actions  of  the 
Commission. 

One  of  the  most  im  portant  provisions 
of  the  bin  Is  contali  ed  in  section  17. 
ITiat  section  amends  t  le  various  acts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Consmner  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  Iprovlde  a  imlf  orm 
and  equitable  preemption  provision  for 
all  the  acts.  PresenUy,  all  four  of  the 
acts  administered  by  the  Commission 
contain  preemption  pi  ovlslons. 

However,  these  provisions  are  highly 
dissimilar.  They  set  fc  rth  different  Fed- 
eral policies  toward  preemption  where 
such  differences  are  toot  justified.  For 
example,  under  existing  law  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Hazafrdous  Substances 
Act  totally  preempts  all  differing  State 
laws  pertaining  to  precautionary  labeling 
of  hazardous  substancps. 

But  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  makes  no  provlsldn  for  preemption 
of  State  laws  by  regilations  issued  to 
determine  when  a  product  will  be 
deemed  to  be  a  bann<d  hazardous  sub- 
stance. As  a  result,  manufacturers  sub- 
ject to  nonlabeling  safety  requirements 
issued  under  the  FH^  receive  no  pro- 
tection from  a  multitude  of  differing 
State  standards.         J 

For  example,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  his  promulgated  a 
Federal  bicycle  safeti  standard  under 
the  Hazardous  Subst^ces  Act.  Despite 
the  Federal  standard,  i  number  of  States 
have  enacted,  or  are  jln  the  process  of 
promulgating,  their  own  bicycle  safety 
standard.  As  a  result,  the  bicycle  indus- 
try is  faced  wltjx  comp  ying  with  a  num- 
ber of  different  and  

standards.  I  was  recently  informed  that 
a  bicycle  manufacture  ■  who  has  been  in 


business  for  81  years  has  just  closed  its 
doors  in  large  part  due  to  the  prospect 
of  having  to  comply  with  so  many  dlf- 
i&reD.t  State  bicycle  safety  standards. 

If  tlie  provisions  of  section  17  of  the 
conference  report  are  enacted  into  law, 
manufacturers  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
uncertainty  and  the  potential  burden  of 
complying  with  State  standards  which 
differ  from  national  safety  standards. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any  State  or 
local  standard  which  is  different  from  a 
Federal  standard  will  be  preempted. 

However,  the  conferees  recognize  that 
there  are  situations  in  which  exemptions 
should  be  granted  from  the  Federal  pre- 
emption provision.  The  conference  re- 
port specifically  provides  that  a  State 
may  require  products  which  it  is  pit>cur- 
ing  for  its  own  use  to  comply  witii  a 
higher  standard  than  the  Federal  re- 
quirement, so  long  as  there  is  not  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  requirements. 

Second,  the  conferees  recognize  that 
the  States  have  traditionally  had,  and 
continue  to  have,  a  legitimate  Interest  in 
insuring  that  their  citizens  are  amply 
protected  from  dangerous  consumer 
products.  For  this  reason,  the  confer- 
ence report  permits  a  State  which  de- 
sires to  put  into  effect  a  standard  that  is 
higher  than  a  Federal  safety  standard 
to  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an 
exemption. 

To  obtain  an  exemption,  the  State 
must  show  that  its  standard  will  pro- 
vide a  significantly  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tection for  its  citizens;  that  a  product 
could  comply  with  both  the  Federal 
standard  and  the  State  standard,  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  different  State 
standard  will  not  imduly  biu-den  inter- 
state commerce. 

In  this  manner  the  regulated  indus- 
tries are  protected  from  the  tmdue  hard- 
ship of  complying  with  a  proliferation  of 
conflicting  State  standards,  while  the 
role  of  the  State  in  providing  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens  is  preserved. 

Another  significant  change  made  by 
S.  644  is  the  provision  giving  the  Com- 
mission greater  flexibility  to  determine 
which  of  its  acts  to  use  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  a  dangerous  product.  Right 
now  the  law  permits  the  Commission  to 
use  the  Consimaer  Product  Safety  Act 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Hiis  can  be  dls- 
advantageoiis  to  the  consumer  and  to 
industry,  since  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  provides  greater  protection 
for  consumers  as  well  as  enhanced  due 
process  protections  for  those  subject  to 
regulation. 

Under  present  law,  the  Conunisslon 
can  use  the  Product  Safety  Act  only  if 
a  risk  of  injury  cannot  be  eliminated  or 
sufBciently  reduced  by  using  one  of  the 
other  acts  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion— the  transferred  acts. 

Under  the  conference  report,  the 
Commission  may  use  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  in  a  situation  where 
a  risk  could  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
to  a  sufficient  extent  under  one  of  the 
transferred  acts,  so  long  as  the  Com- 
mission, by  rule,  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  regulate  the  risk  under 
the  Product  Safety  Act.  This  rule  must 
be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the 
Informal  rulemaking  provisions  of  the 


Administrative  Procedure  Act,  except 
that  the  period  which  the  Commission 
provides  for  public  submission  for  data, 
views,  and  argimients  may  not  exceed  30 
days. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  if  a  risk  of 
injury  cannot  be  adequately  eliminated 
or  reduced  by  action  under  one  of  the 
transferred  acts,  the  Commission  may 
proceed  to  act  under  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  without  making  the 
finding  by  rule  required  in  the  new  sec- 
tion 30(d) .  This  finding  is  required  only 
in  instances  where  a  hazard  can  be  elim- 
inated or  sufficiently  reduced  imder  one 
of  the  transferred  acts. 

For  example,  the  Commission  recent- 
ly published  a  rule  regulating  swimming 
pool  slides  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  Although  some  kinds  of  in- 
juries associated  with  swimming  pool 
slides  could  have  been  addressed  under 
the  Federal  Hazardoxis  Substances  Act, 
the  Commission  determined  that  Mtion 
imder  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  could  not  eliminate  or  sufficiently  re- 
duce the  risk  to  consumers  presented  by 
swimming  pool  slides.  As  a  result,  the 
Commission  used  the  Product  Saf  e^  Act 
as  the  regulatory  mechanism. 

The  change  made  by  section  16  of  S. 
644  would  not  alter  a  situation  similar 
to  that  described  with  swimming  pod 
slides. 

So  long  as  the  transferred  acts  are  in- 
adequate, the  Commission  may  use  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  without 
first  making  the  finding  by  rule  that 
regulation  under  the  Product  Safety  Act 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  to  section 
30(d)  will  have  no  effect  on  decisions 
already  made  by  the  Commission  to  reg- 
ulate a  risk  under  tbe  Product  Safety 
Act. 

The  conference  substitute  also  works 
out  a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  issue  of  whether  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  will  be  able 
to  use  its  own  attorneys  in  litigation.  Un- 
der current  law  the  Commission  may 
represent  itself  in  suits  against  imminent 
hazards. 

S.  644  does  not  change  this  existing 
law.  With  respect  to  other  kinds  of  liti- 
gation, the  Senate  bill  would  have  al- 
lowed the  Commission  to  represent  itself 
in  all  injunction  actions.  It  also  would 
have  allowed  the  Commission  to  repre- 
sent itself  in  all  other  civil  litigation  and 
all  criminal  litigation  if  the  Attorney 
General  did  not,  within  a  45-day  period, 
notify  the  Commission  that  he  would 
represent  the  Commission.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  provision  regarding  the 
Commission's  self-representational  au- 
thority. 

The  conference  substitute  recognizes 
that  an  independent  agency  should  have 
the  power  of  self-representation  in  cer- 
tain instances.  In  cases  involving  injunc- 
tive action,  where  time  is  of  the  essence, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  act 
through  its  own  attorneys.  This  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  the  public 
will  be  denied  speedy  protection  from  a 
dangerous  product  because  attom^s 
from  the  Consmner  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission must  first  brief  and  familiarize 
attorneys  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
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tlce  regarding  the  merits  and  the  issues 
of  a  case. 

Actions  to  enjoin  the  distribution  or 
manufacture  of  a  dangerous  product 
often  will  mvolve  highly  technical  issues 
regarding  the  specific  engineering  char- 
acteristics of  a  consumer  product.  They 
may  also  involve  highly  intricate  tech- 
nical safety  regulations  applicable  to  a 
particular  product.  The  Commission's 
own  attorneys  will  already  be  familiar 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  case. 
In  such  situations  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  mto  court  without  having  to  first 
go  through  the  Attorney  General.  As  a 
result  needless  and  time-consuming  de- 
lay can  be  avoided. 

With  respect  to  other  civil  actions, 
the  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Commission  to  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  represent  the  Commission.  If 
the  Attorney  General  denies  the  request 
withm  a  45-day  period,  the  Commission 
may  proceed  to  represent  itself.  This  rec- 
ognizes the  preeminent  position  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  representing  the 
Federal  Government  in  litigation. 

However,  it  also  provides  the  flexibility 
to  allow  the  Commission  to  go  to  court 
on  its  own  behalf  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  example,  is  experiencing  a  par- 
ticularly heavy  caseload  and  is  unable 
to  dedicate  the  resom-ces  necessary  to 
bring  the  Commission's  action. 

The  conference  substitute  rejects  the 
provision  m  the  Senate  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  the  Commission  to  iise  Its 
own  attorneys  in  criminal  cases.  Instead. 
existing  law  will  continue.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  allowed  to  use  its  own  at- 
torneys in  criminal  cases  only  if  the 
Attorney  General  concurs. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  enhanced 
congressional  oversight  of  Commission 
safety  regulations.  The  House-passed  bill 
required  the  Commission  to  submit  every 
order,  nxle  and  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress. 
Either  House  then  had  30  calendar  days 
to  veto  the  proposed  rule,  regulations  or 
order. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
concept  in  the  House  provision  providing 
for  greater  congressional  oversight.  It 
requires  that  the  Commission  submit  to 
the  Congress  proposed  product  safety 
standards,  rules,  and  regulations.  The 
Commission  may  not  adopt  a  standard, 
rule  or  regidation  until  30  days  has 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  proposed  rule, 
regulation  or  standard  on  which  the 
final  rule  is  based  is  submitted  to  the 
proper  committee. 

In  this  way.  the  Congress  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
have  iiiput  into  the  Conunisslon  rule- 
making process  during  the  period  when 
the  final  rule  is  being  formulated.  If  the 
Congress  feels  the  Conunisslon  is  acting 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  or  that  a  particular  rule  or 
regulation  should  not  be  promulgated, 
the  Congress  can  through  joint  resolu- 
tion act  to  stop  the  agency's  action. 

■Rie  conference  substitute  also  en- 
hances the  agency's  authority  to  take 
action  against  products  which  contain 
substantial  product  hazards.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  the  Conunisslon  can  require  a 
manufacturer  of  a  product  containing  a 


substantial  product  hazard  to  repurchase 
the  product,  repair  it,  or  replace  It.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  cannot  stop  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  haz- 
ardous product. 

This  presents  a  rather  Incongruous 
situation.  Hie  Commission  can  require 
a  manufacturer  to  recall  dangerous 
products,  but  it  cannot  stop  him  from 
distributing  such  products.  Because  the 
recall  rate  in  many  instances  is  very  low. 
the  requirement  to  recall  a  product  Is 
often  not  adequate  incentive  to  keep  a 
manufacturer  from  continuing  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  the  product. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  permitted 
the  Commission  to  take  action  against 
any  person  distributing  a  product  deter- 
mined to  present  a  substantial  product 
hazard.  The  House  bill  permitted  Com- 
mission action  only  wit2i  respect  to  those 
people  actually  subject  to  an  order  un- 
der section  15. 

The  conferees  concluded  that  the  pro- 
visions in  the  House  amendment  com- 
bmed  with  the  authority  presently  found 
in  the  Consmner  Product  Safety  Act  are 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  from  con- 
tinued exposure  to  products  which  pre- 
sent a  substantial  product  hazard. 

All  manufacturers,  distributors,  or  re- 
tailers of  a  specific  product  or  a  class 
of  products  which  are  alleged  to  present 
a  substantial  product  hazard  may  be 
made  subject  to  an  order  Issued  under 
section  15  if  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  section  15  hear- 
ing. Notice  of  the  hearing  may  be  pro- 
vided by  actual  notice  to  the  manufac- 
turers, distributors  or  retailers  or  by  any 
other  notice  which  meets  constitutiona] 
due  process  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  may  uti- 
lize its  baimlng  authority  imder  section 
8  to  reach  products  which  contain  sub- 
stantial product  hazards.  Section  8  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  permits 
the  Commission  to  ban  a  product  which 
presents  an  imreasonable  risk  of  Injury 
if  no  feasible  consumer  product  safety 
standard  would  adequately  protect  the 
public  from  the  risk  of  injury  associated 
with  the  product. 

Since  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ards can  be  made  applicable  only  to  con- 
smner products  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  standard,  a  safety 
standard  could  not  adequately  protect 
the  public  from  a  risk  of  injury  associ- 
ated with  a  substantial  product  hazard 
currently  on  the  market.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  Commission  could  use  its  au- 
thority to  ban  consumer  products  con- 
taining substantial  product  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  made  by 
S.  644  are  needed  to  enhance  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  adequate^  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  consimiers  from  dan- 
gerous products.  In  addition,  the  changes 
made  will  provide  for  fairer  and  more 
equitable  treatment  for  those  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  acts  administered 
by  the  Commission.  The  legislation  has 
extremely  broad-based  support  among 
both  Industry,  labor  and  consumer 
groups. 

Among  those  supporting  enactment  of 
the  legislation  are  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  the  American  Ap- 
parel   Manufactiu>ers    Association,    the 


American  Textile  Kanufacturers  Insti- 
tute, tiie  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  tbe 
Consumer  Federation  of  Amerioa,  the 
Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Assodatton, 
iSie  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amotea, 
the  Northern  Textile  Association,  PuMlc 
Citizen.  American  Insurance  Association, 
Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, and  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co. 

Mr.  Sp^dcer,  our  House  conferees  won 
Important  ctmcesslons  in  this  conference. 

The  Senate  totally  receded  on  the  toi- 
lowing  provisions : 

First.  Authorization  of  appropriations; 

Second.  Sampling  plans ; 

Tlilrd.  Extension  of  time  for  devdop- 
ment  of  sampling  plans; 

Fourth.  Advance  payments  of  rent; 

Fifth.  Scope  of  section  15  orders 
against  substantial  product  hazards; 

Sixth,  information  disclosure  to  other 
governmental  bodies ; 

Seventh.  Preemption; 

El^th.  Title  18  protection; 

Ninth.  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Advi- 
sory Committee; 

Tenth.  Flammabllity  standards  and 
regulations; 

Eleventh.  Cost/benefit  assessment; 
and 

Twelfth.  Reporting  and  substantial 
product  hazards. 

The  House  did  not  totally  recede  on 
any  provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  following  provisions  contain  com- 
promises between  the  Senate  and  House 
biUs: 

First.  Budget  and  employee  provlsloos; 

Second.  Accountability; 

Third.  Civil  lltlgaUon ; 

Fourth.  Pr^lmlnary  injunctions 
against  substantial  product  hazards; 

Fifth.  Congressional  review  of  admin- 
istrative action;  and 

Sixth.  Jurisdiction  under  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Act. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollxstxr)  . 

Mr.  liEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^aOeorgla. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylddlng. 

While  I  mtended  to  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  committee  report, 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia proposes  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
commit raises  some  questions.  I  wonder 
if  the  genUeoum  from  Nebraska  mie^t 
enlighten  me  on  them.  For  example,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  D^pait- 
ment  of  Justice  handles  civil  litigation 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistrati<m, 
and  that  they  do  a  pretty  good  Job.  IS 
that  the  present  situation,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  McCOLUSTER.  More  than  that, 
they  have  never  turned  down  a  request 
from  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  furthennore.  if  I  under- 
stand the  section  to  which  the  gentleman 
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from  Virginia  direct^  his  motion  to  re- 
commit, that  would  |>erhaps  provide  for 
the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Consxmier 
Product  Safety  Coi^imlsslon  to  bring 
criminal  proeecutioiis.  Is  there  any 
agency  of  Oovemmant  that  is  able  to 
prosecute  its  own  cr  minal  prosecutions 
rather  than  use  the  department  of  Jus- 
tice itself? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTE]  I.  None  that  we  are 
aware  of. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Th;re  is  not  a  single 
one?  We  are  not  cresting  this  new  situ- 
ation without  the  coi  trol  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTE]  1. 1  do  not  think  so. 

I  thank  the  gentle  nan  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gc  ntleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Van  Deeiun) ,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  referred  to  a  num- 
ber (k  issues  that  the  Hoxise  won  com- 
pared with  a  nimnbei  of  issues  that  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  on. 

It  was  sort  of  like  trading  three  min- 
nows for  three  whalet,  the  way  It  turned 
out.  The  gentleman  deferred  to  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Comn  erce  endorsement 
which  was  given  pi  marlly  because  of 
the  preemption  prov  sions  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiild  remind  some  of 
the  Members  who  wei  e  here  in  1970  when 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  ( 'ommerce  endorsed 
the  Occupational  Saf  rty  and  Health  Act, 
the  so-called  Stelgei  Act,  that  did  not 
turn  out  too  well,  eit  ler. 

I  wo\ild  hope  the  Elouse  would  agree 
with  the  motion  to  i  ecommlt  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleiaan  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  B  [r.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gen  leman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckrabdt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  \/Lr.  Speaker.  I  was 
trying  to  get  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  McCoLLisTER)  to  yield  to  me 
on  this  point.  There  U  no  provision  in  the 
conference  report  tha  t  gives  any  author- 
ity to  the  agency  to  p  rosecute  any  crimi- 
nal action.  As  a  mat  er  of  fact,  the  au- 
thority Is  much  mo:  e  limited  than  in 
many  other  agencies. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  if r.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  in  this  conference 
report  is  the  section  on  accountability. 
The  conferees  have  i  dopted  a  provision 
that  will  make  the  F  sderal  Qovemment 
more  accoimtable  in  exercising  Its  regu- 
latory activities. 

Specifically,  sectior  5  will  allow  private 
parties  to  sue  the  Consxmier  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  certain  wrongful 
actions  committed  bjf  the  agency.  These 
actions  include  misrepresentation  or 
deceit  on  the  p£^  of]  the  Commission  or 
its  employees,  as  well  as  any  exercise  or 
I)erformance  or  f ailuiie  to  exercise  or  per- 
form a  discretionary  function  which  is 
grossly  negligent.  Th ;  doctrine  of  sover- 
eign immunity — whl(fa  makes  it  lmix>s- 
slble  to  sue  the  F(deral  Government 
without  specific  autht  »rization  from  Con- 
gress— ^wlll  not  serv4  as  a  bar  to  legal 
action. 

As  my  colleagues  a^e  aware,  I  offered  a 
similar  amendment  i>n  the  House  floor. 
Although  approved  b  r  the  Senate,  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Housf  by  a  vote  of  166  to 
230. 

I  strongly  believe  ^t  the  section  on 


accountability  should  serve  as  a  land- 
mark for  the  future.  The  Federal  C5ov- 
emment  should  bear  legal  responsibility 
for  its  tortious  acts  just  as  private  parties 
are  required  to  do.  Private  parties  that 
have  been  wronged  by  governmental  ac- 
tions should  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
cover damages. 

While  I  personally  favor  making  the 
right  to  sue  even  less  restrictive,  never- 
theless this  is  an  important  step  forward. 
Hopefully  it  will  start  us  down  the  road 
to  greater  Government  accountability  for 
all  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  v/as  ordered. 

MOTION  TO   BECOMMIT   OFFERED   BT    MB.   BI7TI.EH  , 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fald.  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BiTTLKB  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  8.  644  to  the  com- 
mittee Of  conference  with  Instructions  to 
the  maniigers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to-^ 

(1)  disagree  to  section  11  (relating  to  dvll 
litigation)  In  the  conference  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  of  conference. 

(2)  insist  that  the  phrase  "(without  re- 
gard to  section  27(b)  (7) )"  In  the  section  15 
(g)(1)  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  by  the  conference 
substitute  and  be  changed  to  read  "(with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General)", 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grovmd  that  a 
quorimi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  177,  nays  192, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
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TBAS— 177 

Abdnor 

Brown,  Mich. 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Alexander 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conable 

Anderson,  lU. 

Broyhlll 

Coughlin 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Crane 

B\irgener 

Daniel.  Dan 

N.Dak. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Daniel.  B.  W. 

Archer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Danlelson 

Armstrong 

Butler 

Davis 

Aahbroolc 

Byron 

Ashley 

Carter 

Devlne 

BafalU 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

Baucus 

Chappell 

Downing.  Va. 

Bauman 

Clancy 

I>uncan.  Oreg. 

Baard.  Tenn. 

Clausen, 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Bennett 

ISonH. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bowen 

Clawson,  Del 

Emery 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

EnglUh 

Brlnkley 

Cochran 

Erlenbom 

Bioomfleld 

Cohen 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kemp 

Rlsenhoovar 

Evans.  Ind. 

Ketchum 

Robinson 

Plndley 

Kindness 

Roncallo 

Pish 

Krueger 

Rousselot 

Plthlan 

Lagomarslno 

Runnels 

Flowers 

Latta 

Ruppe 

Flynt 

Levltas 

Sarasin 

Foley 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Satterfleld 

Fountain 

Lott 

Schulze 

Prenzel 

McClory 

Sebelius 

Frey 

McColllster 

Shriver 

Fuqua 

McCormack 

Shuster 

ailman 

McI>onald 

Bikes 

Gold  water 

McEwen 

81nk 

Oradlson 

McKlnney 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Orassley 

Snyder 

Ouyer 

Mahon 

Spence 

Hagedom 

Stanton, 

Haley 

Martin 

J.  William 

Michel 

Steed 

Schmidt 

Mllford 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hannaford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stuckey 

Hansen 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Symms 

Harsha 

MohtgomeiT 

Talcott 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Moore 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hightower 

Moorhead, 

Taylor.  N.C. 

HUlls 

Calif. 

Thone 

Holland 

Mosher 

Traxler 

Holt 

Murtha 

Treen 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Ind. 

Vander  Jagt 

Hutchinson 

Myers,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Hyde 

Nichols 

Walsh 

Ichord 

O'Brien 

Wampler 

Jacobs 

Passman 

Whltehurst 

Jarman 

Paul 

Whltten 

Jeaords 

Pettis 

Wiggins 

Jenrette 

Poage 

Wilson,  Bob 

Johnson.  Colo 

Pressler 

Winn 

Jones.  Okla. 

Prltchard 

Wydler 

Kasten 

Quie 

Wylle 

Kazen 

QuUlen 

Young,  Fla. 

Kelly 

Regula 
NAYS— 192 

Adams 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Addabbo 

Oaydos 

Mottl 

Allen 

Olalmo 

Murphy,  m. 

Ambro 

Glnn 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Calif. 

HaU 

Neal 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Nolan 

Aspin 

Hanley 

Nowak 

BadUlo 

Harkln 

Oberstar 

Baldus 

Harrington 

Obey 

Beard.  R.I. 

Harris 

O'Hara 

Bedell 

Hawkins 

ONelU 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Ottlnger 

Blester 

Hefner 

Patten,  N.J. 

Bmgbam 

Helst^onkl 

Patterson. 

Bl  an  chard 

Hicks 

Calif. 

Blouin  \ 

Holtzman 

Pattlson.  N.Y. 

Boland    \ 

Howard 

Perkins 

BoUmg     I 

Howe 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Hughes 

PUta 

Breckinridge 

Hungate 

Prayer 

Brodhead 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Price 

Brooks 

Jones.  Ala. 

RandaU 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bangel 

Burke.  CalU . 

Karth 

Reuss 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kastenmeler 

Richmond 

BurllBon.Mo. 

Keys 

lUegle 

Burton.  John 

Koch 

Blnaldo 

Burton.  Phillip  Kreba 

Bodino 

Camay 

LaFalce 

Roe 

OUT 

Leggett 

Chlsholm 

Lehman 

Roone7 

Clay 

Litton 

Boaa 

CoUins.111. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Roatenkowaki 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Rouah 

Oorman 

Long.Md. 

Boybal 

OomeU 

Lundine 

Ruaao 

Cotter 

McDade 

Ryan 

D' Amours 

McFall 

St  Germain 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McHugh 

Santinl 

Delaney 

McKay 

Scheuer 

DeU\uns 

Madden 

Schroader 

Dent 

Maguire 

Selbarling 

Derrick 

Mathls 

Sharp 

DlngeU 

Matstmaga 

Shipley 

Dodd 

MazzoU 

Simon 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Meeds 

Black 

Drlnan 

Melcber 

Smith.  Iowa 

Early 

Metcalfe 

Solan 

Eckhardt 

Meyner 

Edgar 

Mezvlnsky 

Staggers 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Mikva 

Stark 

Fary 

Millar.  Calif. 

Stokes 

FasceU 

Mlneta 

Stratton 

Pen  wick 

MInish 

Studda 

Plsher 

Mink 

Symington 

Flood 

MitcbeU.  Md. 

Thompson 

Florlo 

Moakley 

Thornton 

Ford.  Mich. 

Moffett 

Ford.  Term. 

MoUohan 
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VanDaerlln 

Whalan 

Yatron 

VandarVeen 

Wlrth 

Yoimg.  Oa. 

Vantk 

Wolff 

Zablockl 

Vlgorito 

Wright 

Zaferettl 

Waxman 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 63 

Abzug 

H^ert 

Rhodes 

AuColn 

Heinz 

RoberM 

BeU 

Henderson 

Rosenthal 

BevlU 

Hi  n Shaw 

Biaggi 

Horton 

SchneebeU 

Boggs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Skubitz 

Bonker 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton. 

Conlan 

Jordan 

James  V. 

Cony  era 

Landnim 

Steelman 

de  la  Gaiza 

Lent 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Digga 

Lujan 

Stephens 

du  Pont 

McCloskey 

SuUivan 

EUberg 

Macdonald 

Teague 

Eshleman 

MUls 

UrtsU 

Kvlns,  Tenn. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Weaver 

Forsykhe 

Moss 

White 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Goodllng 

NU 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Oreen 

Pepper 

Young.  Alaska 

Oude 

Peyser 

Young.  Tex. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Railsback 

Hays.  Ohio 

Rees 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 
against. 

I>Ir.  Henderson  for.  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for.  with  Mr.  AuCoin  against. 

Mr.  Landnmi  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug  against. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mrs.  Boggs  agatnst. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
Eilberg  against. 

Untn  further  notice: 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
de  laOarza. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Mo8B  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Schneabell. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Heinz. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  v*y\^»im^Ti 

Iti.  Udall  with  Mr.  FOrsythe. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Rees  with  MT.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Qude. 

Mr.  Lent  with  Mr.  Peyaar. 

Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Yoting  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McCloakey  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  SkubltE  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pannsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  ToTing  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Charlat  H. 
WUson  of  California. 

Mr.  FUQUA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
confer«ice  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASE  IN  PREVIOUS  DEFERRAL 
UNDER  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1974— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-454) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  report  an  increase 
of  $3.9  million  in  the  amount  previously 
deferred  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  program  to  develop  roads  and 
trails  on  pubUc  lands. 

The  details  of  the  revised  deferral  are 
contained  In  the  attached  report. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  Wnn-E  House,  AprU  13,  1,976. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8235. 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1141  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1141 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order, to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJt.  82S5)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Coda,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  con- 
ference report  are  hereby  waived. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Qthllen)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1141 
makes  in  order  the  consideratian  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  8235^ 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  30J(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  prohibits  the  considerati<xi 
of  bills  providing  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1977  until  after  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
that  year  has  been  adopted.  A  similar 
waiver  was  provided  fm*  the  initial  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8235  when  it  was  first 
considered  by  the  House.  The  Budget 
Committee  supported  the  waiver  at  that 
Ume.  Hie  Butlget  Committee,  after  re- 
viewing this  confermce  report  and  de- 
termining that  the  new  budget  authcH-ity 
provided  therein  is  within  the  scope  of 
HH.  8235,  Is  prepared  to  support  this 


waiver  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  May  IS. 

House  Resolution  1141  also  provides 
that  tm  points  of  order  against  the  re- 
port shall  be  waived.  The  conference  re- 
port does  contain  certam  items  which 
were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  one  or  two  items  which, 
but  for  the  waiver,  might  be  subject  to 
germaneness  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  410  to  7  on  December  18. 
1975.  and  was  adopted  in  the  other  body 
by  a  voice  vote  on  January  19. 1976.  While 
the  conferees  may  have  exceeded  the 
scope  of  their  authority  in  certain  in- 
stances. I  believe  it  Ls  important  to  note 
that  this  c(Xif  erence  report  reduces  the 
total  authorization  levds  contained  in 
the  House-paased  bill  for  Interstate  sys- 
tons  and  (^^  federally  assisted  high- 
way projects  and  programs  from  $8.8 
billion  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  to 
$4.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  $7.9 
billicm  tor  fiscal  year  1978. 

Among  otho*  things,  the  conference 
report  requires  States  to  spoid  30  per- 
cent of  thdr  Interstate  system  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1978  and  1979  for  the 
completion  of  intercity  projects  that 
would  close  essocitlal  gajte  in  the  sjrstem. 
The  conference  report  also  combines  3 
highway  programs,  the  rural  primary, 
the  primary  extensions  and  the  inloilty 
primary  into  one  ct»s6Udated  primary 
fund  of  $1.35  billion.  It  also  expands  the 
carpool  program  to  make  it  permanent 
and  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  eMaerty 
and  the  handicapped,  and  to  include  van 
pools  and  the  purchase  of  vdildes. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  all  of  the  ccmf  erees  signed 
the  confermce  report.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  admlnlstratloo  and  the 
r^)ort  its^  should  be  BOopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  effort  in  report- 
ing this  conference  report,  lliey  were 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  reconcil- 
ing the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  the  numerous 
amendments  In  disagreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  the  adoptitxi  ot 
House  Resolution  1141  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideraUon  of  this  very 
important  piece  ot  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  t4>eaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  l^Teaker.  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  MAOonr)  has  ably  described 
the  resolutlaa  which  makes  in  order  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal- Aid  Hlfl^way  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  this  conference  report 
be  passed  and  I  urge  the  adoption  oi  the 
resolution. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  fn«i  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the 
House  is  in  no  mood  at  this  late  hour  to 
listen  to  parliamentary  coasiderations 
but  a  few  comments  on  this  rule  are  in 
order.  It  is  one  ot  the  most  horrendous 
abbrogations  of  responsibility  I  have  seen 
in  this  body. 

I  am  in  general  support  of  the  Federal 
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highway  program  but  I  do  not  support 
the  manner  In  which  t  lis  conference  re- 
port is  brought  beforq  us  tonight.  The 
rule  walvee  all  points  of  order  and  well  it 
might,  since  the  conference  report  con- 
tains numerous  violations  of  the  House 
rules.  It  contains  spoidlng  authoriza- 
tions not  contained  in  ihe  bills  passed  by 
either  body,  authorizations  wliich  exceed 
those  adopted  in  eithe^  body,  and  some 
below  the  level  either  I  House  passed.  It 
also  contains  provisions  clearly  non- 
germane,  outside  the  icope  of  the  con- 
ference, and  not  previously  authorized  in 
law.  The  period  of  authorization  is  ex- 
tended beyond  the  dat^  contained  in  the 
bills  passed  by  eitheii  House  and  new 
projects  are  Included 
thorlzed. 

Worst  of  all  it  wai 
of  the  glorious  new  B 
and  does  so  with  the  s; 
the  chairman  of  the 
the  gentleman  from 
Adams)  .  On  April  12  h 
the  Rules  Committer 
waiver  of  the  Budget 
that,  and  I  quote,  "Thte  new  budget  au- 
thority contained  in  tne  conference  re- 
port in  within  the  scop  e  of  KM.  8235  as 
it  passed  the  House  .  .  ."  on  which  a 
previous  waiver  had  bjeen  granted.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  was 
apparently  unaware  t^at  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Jones)  had  already  injEormed  the  Rules 
Conunlttee  on  April  8 
Indeed  exceed  in  total 
bills  passed  in  either 
budget  procedure  abo 
so  much  seems  to  mea: 
convenience  requires. 

Mr.  Spealier,  this  is  lio  way  to  consider 
a  nearly  $60  billion  authorization  bill 
extending  funding  until  the  end  of  this 
century.  It  makes  a  mi 
and  good  order  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr. 
the  balance  of  my  tim 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr, 
the  balance  of  my  t: 
previous  questicm  on 


pt  previously  au- 

les  the  provisions 

kdget  Control  Act 

leciflc  approval  of 

idget  Committee, 

Washington   (Mr. 

wrote  a  letter  to 

approving    this 

;t  on  the  groimds 


lat  the  report  did 

authorization  the 

louse.  The  great 

which  we  hear 

very  little  when 


ckery  of  the  rules 
le  rule  should  be 

Speaker,  I  reserve 

Speaker,  I  reserve 
and  I  move  the 
e  resolution. 


The  previous  questlofi  was  ordered. 


The 


question  is  on  the 


taken;    and    the 


Wisconsin, 
the  vote  on 


Mr. 
the 


Chair  will  count. 


The  SPEAKER, 
resolution. 

The   question   was 
Speaker  announced  th^t  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.     STEIQER    of 
Speaker,  I  object  to 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  ordjer  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Thd 

The  Chair  has  already  coimted  236 
Members;  a  quorum  li  present. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconslir  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlabJ  ma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conf  erenc(  i  report  on  the  bill 
CSM.  8235)  to  author  ze  appropriations 
for  the  construction  off  certain  highways 
In  accordance  with  tltlfe  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  ot  her  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consett 
moit  of  the  managers 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the 


that  the  state- 
be  read  in  lieu  of 


iltle  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  7, 
1976.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  supported  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated national  transportation  policy 
and  urged  against  the  continuation  of 
past  practices  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch  of  dealing  with  the 
various  modes  of  transportation  without 
careful  and  close  examination  of  the 
impact  decisions  on  one  aspect  of  trans- 
portation have  on  all  others  and  on  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  conference  report  before  us  this 
evening  furnishes  distressing  evidence 
of  the  dominance  of  old,  shortsighted 
habits. 

Study  after  study  has  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
transportation  systems  and  facilities  In 
the  coimtryside  are  not  only  Inferior  to 
tliose  in  heavily  populated  areas,  but  are 
far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  not 
only  of  local  areas  but  the  Nation  at 
large.  Despite  the  documented  needs,  this 
conference  report  fails  to  insiire  equitable 
treatment  of  rural  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  food 
is  grown  in  rural  areas.  More  than  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing 
is  carried  on  in  rural  areas  and  this  flg- 
iu:e  has  been  growing.  Most  of  the  har- 
vesting of  timber  and  mining  of  minerals 
is  done  in  rural  areas. 

With  the  steady  decline  of  rail  freight 
service  in  rural  areas,  encouraged  by  the 
trend  in  Federal  railroad  legislation, 
heavier  and  heavier  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  highways  and  roads  for  trans- 
portation of  food  and  other  raw  materials 
essential  to  the  Nation's  healtJh  and  eco- 
nomy. 

The  nu^l  highways  and  roads  systems 
are  inadequate  for  the  job  they  are  called 
on  to  do.  They  have  been  deteriorating 
for  decades.  I  am  not  convinced  that  un- 
der tiie  terms  of  the  conference  report 
they  will  not  continue  to  deteriorate. 

It  is  argued  that  we  must  determine 
what  the  proper  roles  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  are  in  trans- 
portation. I  agree.  It  is  said  that  the 
massive  Federal  public  transportation 
subsidy  programs  benefiting  the  Na- 
tion's great  cities  are  In  the  highest 
national  Interest.  I  agree  there  is  a  need 


for  mass  transportation  assistance.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  in  the  highest  national 
interest  that  Federal  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  let  the  railroads  return  to  prof- 
itable operation.  I  agree  that  railroad 
reform  is  needed. 

Just  as  mass  transportation  assistance, 
railroad  reform,  and  airline  subsidies  are 
in  the  national  interest,  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  we  insure  that  the 
rural  transportation  system  is  improved 
so  that  it  can  do  the  job  it  is  being  called 
on  to  do. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
does  not  Insure  that  we  make  progress 
toward  adequate  nu*al  highways  and 
roads  systems.  Cutting  the  funding  for 
the  Federal- aid  secondary  rural  highway 
system  will  not  get  the  job  done.  Com- 
bining the  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
system  In  rural  areas  with  two  programs 
basically  designed  for  urban  and  lur- 
banized  areas,  while  reducing  the  fund- 
ing for  these  and  failing  to  assure 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  rural 
areas  will  not  get  the  job  done.  Expand- 
ing the  nural  oflf -systems  roads  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  all  non-Federal  public 
roads  whether  rural  or  urban  and  failing 
to  Increase  available  funding  will  not  get 
the  job  done. 

I  am  not  altogether  happy  with  the 
way  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  re- 
sponds to  rural  transportation  needs. 
But,  it  certainly  does  a  better  job  than 
the  conference  report  before  us. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it: 

A  "consolidated  primary  system"  pro- 
gram is  being  established  to  replace  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  for  rural 
areas,  the  Federal-aid  primary  exten- 
sion system  for  urban  areas  and  the  pri- 
mary priority  system.  The  authorization 
for  the  consoUdated  primary  system  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978 
is  $1,350,000,000.  or  $50,000,000  less  than 
was  authorized  in  1976  for  the  three 
systems  being  replaced.  If  the  spending 
trends  which  prevailed  for  these  three 
systems  in  the  past  continued  In  fiscal 
year  1977  and  1978  we  could  expect  a 
minimum  of  $941,010,000  to  be  available 
for  rural  highways  under  the  consoli- 
dated primary  system  program.  But.  in 
fact,  the  flexibility  built  into  the  T'ederal- 
ald  highway  system  programs  by  the  con- 
solidated primary  system  does  not  in- 
sure that  any  minimum  level  of  funding 
will  be  used  on  nu-al  highways.  And, 
judging  by  past  activity.  I  believe  It  ia 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  tendency 
will  be  to  spend  heavily  on  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  more  populoiis  areas 
of  the  country. 

Another  potential  trouble  spot  with  this 
program  is  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  funds  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  consolidated  primary 
system  program  to  the  urban  system  and 
secondary  highway  system  programs.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  envision  a  situation  in 
which  the  maxlmimi  amount  of  money  is 
transferred  to  the  urban  highway  sys- 
tem program  and  heavy  use  of  the  re- 
maining funds  is  also  made  in  the  urban 
and  xuiianized  areas  of  the  Nation. 

It  appears  that  the  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinued decline  of  the  rural  highway  sys- 
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tern  that  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  system  and  ex- 
panded and  improved  transportation  sys- 
tems in  the  urban  and  urbanized  areas 
financed  by  highway  program  funds  and 
the  massive  Federal  mass  transportation 
assistance  program. 

The  potential  of  the  consolidated  pri- 
mary system  authorization  provisions  for 
allowing  the  diversion  of  funds  tradi- 
tionally used  in  rural  areas  to  urban  uses 
becomes  an  even  greater  concern  when 
examined  in  conjimction  with  the  au- 
tliorlzation  provision  for  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  programs  tn  nutil 
areas.  The  funds  authorized  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1977  £ind  1978  are  $50 
million  less  than  the  level  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  House  bill  provided 
only  $400  million — the  figure  accepted  by 
the  conferees — and  the  Senate  bill  made 
no  specific  provision  for  this  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  funding  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  fiscal  year  1976  level  of 
$800  million. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  reduced  secondary  high- 
vvay  program  fund  availability  in  rural 
areas. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  amend- 
ments of  1974  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Off-System  Roads  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  local  highways  and 
roads  in  rural  areas  which  are  not  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  This  pro- 
gram was  authorized  at  a  level  of  $200 
million  and  has  received  wide  accept- 
ance. The  provisions  of  the  conference 
bill  opens  up  this  fund  to  use  in  urban 
areas,  potentially  reducing  the  availa- 
bility to  rural  areas  of  the  $200  miUion 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  In  addition,  the  language  authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  this  program  Is  broad- 
ened to  include  the  purposes  established 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Safer  Roads  Dem- 
onstration program,  originally  slated  to 
end  this  year,  which  was  authorized  at 
a  $100  million  level  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  areas 
in  which  the  Off -System  Roads  program 
funds  can  be  spent,  the  conference  bill, 
by  adding  the  "safer  roads"  program 
purpose  authorities  but  not  the  funding 
authorities  to  the  "off-system"  program 
effectively  reduces  by  $100  mUlion  the 
funds  previously  available  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  upon  receiving 
the  conference  report,  and  without  an 
explanation  of  the  fundamental  changes 
that  have  been  made  by  the  conference 
committee  on  the  rural  program,  I  sent 
a  Dear  Colleague  letter  out  which 
stated  that  it  was  my  intention  to  move 
for  a  recommittal  of  this  conference  re- 
port with  instructions  for  the  conferees 
to  uphold  the  House  position. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  mood  of  the 
House  and  from  the  action  that  was 
taken  today  that  that  would  be  counter- 
productive, but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  subcommittee  chairman 
concerning  the  restructiuring  of  the 
House  language  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  in  rural  areas,  which  had 
$800  million  authorized,  was  consoU- 
dated with  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 


tem extension  to  urban  areas  of  $300 
million  and  the  primary  priority  system 
of  $300  mllUon  into  another  program 
known  as  the  consolidated  primary 
system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman irom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  This  concerns  me  a 
great  deal  and  I  would  like  to  Imow  if 
it  is  not  true  that  imder  the  new  pro- 
gram for  a  consolidated  primary  system 
there  is  not  authority  granted  to  the 
various  States  to  use  those  mones^  for 
any  pxirpose  that  they  see  fit,  be  they 
nutil  areas  or  url>an  areas  or  whatever; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  true  on  the 
primary  system;  however,  they  must  be 
used. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Now,  the  question 
that  I  have  for  the  gentleman,  this 
funding  authorization  provision  has  the 
potential  of  sharply  reducing  the 
moneys  available  for  rural  highways 
and  rural  roads.  The  question  I  have  is 
what  assurance  is  provided  in  this  con- 
ference report  that  an  equitable  share 
of  the  fimds  authorized  in  the  consoli- 
dated primary  system  highway  program 
will.  Indeed,  be  spent  on  rural  areas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  say  of  the  $1,350 
million  for  the  year  in  this  new  primary 
system,  there  is  no  absolute  assiirance 
moving  from  urban  to  nu-al  or  rural  to 
urban. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  setting  up 
the  allocation  of  the  formula  for  this 
consoUdated  primary  system  that  the 
formula  is  based  on  two-thirds  rural  and 
one-third  population;  so  if  anything,  the 
entire  formula  would  be  more  rural  than 
urban  oriented. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
explanation  of  the  gentle^ian  and  I  am 
sure  inasmuch  as  the  most  populous 
nnral  State  or  the  State  in  which  there 
are  more  rural  people  Is  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  third  largest  State  having  the 
most  rural  people  is  New  York  and  after 
that  Ohio,  that  we  will  get  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  these  moneys 
under  this  new  authority. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  I  know  they  had  a  difiOcuIt  time  in 
reaching  a  consensus  with  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  serve 
notice  that  I  wlU  keep  book  on  where 
these  fimds  will  be  spent  during  the  2- 
year  period  and  when  this  authorization 
comes  up  again  in  2  years,  that  I  will  be 
there  before  the  committee  with  an  ac- 
coimting  in  order  to  see  how  the  moneys 
were  spent  and  to  make  a  representation 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  fair  or  un- 
fair to  States  like  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments  and  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  contribution  the 
gentleman  made  to  this  year's  House  blU 
which  passed  December  18  with  a  vote  of 
410  to  7. 

I  would  like  to  add  In  addition  to  this 
rural  two-thirds  and  one-third  popula- 
tion formula  that  in  the  interstate  fimds 
this  year  granted  to  the  States  there  is  a 


requirement  that,  if  possible,  to  the 
States  with  30  percent  witTtimum,  that 
money  will  close  the  gaps  in  that  system. 
We  feel  that  is  In  the  Interest  <A  the 
rural  parts  of  the  State. 

Also,  the  other  body  wished  to  abolish 
completely  the  off-systems  roads  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  rural  program.  We  did 
maintain  the  $200  milUon  that  the  House 
put  in  the  off-systems  roads  program 
and  the  formula  for  that  Is  two-thirds 
rural  and  one-third  urban  in  distribu- 
tion. 

We  also  accepted  a  provision  for  any 
State  that  is  near  the  end  of  their  State 
program  that  they  will  receive  the  mini- 
miun  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  which  is 
$91  million  additional  on  that.  Every 
State  that  will  benefit  in  the  next  2  years 
under  this  program  is  a  rural  State  and, 
thanks  to  the  gentleman,  after  we  have 
Increased  substantially  the  money  fta 
bridges,  the  money  for  railroad  cross- 
ings, strictly  in  the  railroad  crossing 
area,  so  that  we  do  feel  that  in  the  entire 
biU  the  rural  area  certainly  did  get  a 
very  good  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8235  deals  with  highway 
safety  and  may  be  caUed  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1976.  This  title  includes  a 
niunber  of  provisions,  aU  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  tragic  toU  of  dead  and  in- 
jured that  we  suffer  on  the  streets  and 
hlghwaj^  of  the  Nation  every  year. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  this 
human  carnage  on  our  highways.  The 
Congre^  made  a  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion in  Ift66  in  the  passage  of  the  first 
Highway  Safety  Act.  Section  402,  the 
heart  of  ti^  legislation,  required  that 
each  State^iave  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  Ihe  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  uniform  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Ihe  act 
specifically  directed  the  Secretary  to 
work  with  States,  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, pubUc  and  private  organizations, 
in  developing  these  standards — and  this 
was  done. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  ttie  pas- 
sage of  the  original  act,  and  there  can 
be  UtUe  doubt  that  this  program  has 
saved  many  thousands  of  Uves.  However, 
we  caimot  and  should  not  be  content  with 
the  unacceptable  toll  of  dead  and  Injured 
which  continues  to  be  evidenced  each 
and  every  year  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

Mr,  Speaker,  tiie  conference  report 
calls  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriations  of  aU  uniform  ^ety 
standards  established  imder  section  402 
of  the  act.  The  Secretary  is  ttf  report  his 
findings  and  recommendatlODs  to  the 
Congress  by  July  1, 1977,  on  the  need  for 
revision  or  consolidation  of  the  stand- 
ards. UntU  the  report  is  sulxnltted.  the 
Secretary  is  prohibited  from  wlthh<ddlng 
a  State's  highway  safety  funds  because 
the  State  is  failing  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram approved  by  him.  This  Is  not  to  be 
construed,  however,  as  affecting  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  apgrove  or  dis- 
approve a  State's  hl^way^afety  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  retains  the  normal 
authority  to  administer  the  program. 

For  canning  out  section  402  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, out  of  the  hl£^way  trust  fund. 
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$122  mlllian  for  fisca  year  1977  and  $137 
million  lor  fiscal  ye£^  1978  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  conference  r^rt  authorizes  $25 
million  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
etkch  of  the  fiscal  yiears  1977  and  1978 
for  section  402  programs  administered  by 


Administration. 
House  approval  of 


West  Virginia.  Mr. 
itleman  yield? 
leld  to  the  gentle- 
West  Virginia.  Mr. 


the  Federal  High 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  as. 
the  conference  repoi 

Mr.  HECHLER  a 
Sc>eaker.  will  the  gi 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I 
man  from  West  V: 

Mr.  HECHLER  of 
Speaker,  three  times  as  many  people  are 
killed  on  the  West  \irginia  Turnpike  as 
on  any  other  portioo  of  the  Interstate 
System  which  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Interstate  Systeip.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  bottom  of  page  25 
and  the  top  of  paga  26,  which  provides 
for  a  study  allowinig  the  Secretary  to 
contract  to  reimburse  States  for  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  pilnclpal  and  interest 
on  bonding  authority. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  whether  this  study  might  possibly 
lead  to  the  tyrte  ofl  bonding  authority 
with  prefinancing  'v(rhich  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  that  turnpike  to  be  up- 
graded to  interstate  standards,  since  it 
woxild  cost  about  $35(  million. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely  yes.  I 
might  say  that  this  did  come  up  in  the 
hearings,  in  the  subcommittee  markup, 
which  adopted  it  by  i  >ne  vote  but  was  re- 
versed in  full  comm  ttee.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  we  wish  to  get  the  results  of 
this,  and  in  the  neat  Congress  we  cer- 
tainly plan  to  hold  1  learings  specifically 
on  this  item. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  my  friend  fr(m  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McCORMACi:.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  Vleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washingt(>n. 

Mr.  McCORMAC:?:.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  coiu^e  of  the  conference  the  subject 
of  interstate  transfei  s  under  section  103 
(e)  (4)  was  discussec  in  particular  as  it 
affects  one  State  withdrawing  a  segment 
of  interstate,  and  su:h  withdrawal  hav- 
ing a  major  effect  on  a  portion  of  the  In- 
terstate System  wlthih  an  adjacent  State. 
Could  the  gentlema^  explain  how  this 
situation  would  be  handled? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  wpuld  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain that  particular  problem  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  WashiJigton.  Existing  law^ 
requires  the  Secretai  y  to  determine  that 
a  withdrawn  route  s  "not  essential  to 
completion  of  a  imlfled  and  connected 
Interstate  System." 

Section  110  of  th  s  bill  contains  the 
same  requirement.  T]  tis  has  been  checked 
with  the  administrai  ion.  I  have  a  letter 
dated  April  7,  1976,  f  hich  I  shared  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  which 
I  believe  adequately  covers  the  gentle- 
man's problem  in  h^  State  as  well  as 
nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  this  letter  may 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  1i  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 


unanimous  consent 
be  inserted  in  the 


Mr.  HOWARD,  lii.  Speaker,  the  letter 
follows: 

UJB.  DsPABTUEirr  or  Tbanspobtatiok, 
'Pn'*°*Tr  HioBWAT  Administration, 

WashiJigton,  DjC..  April  7. 1976. 
Hon.  Jamzs  J.  HowABO. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dkas  Mb.  Howako:  This  Is  In  response  to 
our  telephone  conversation  on  AprU  7,  1976, 
concerning  the  eunendment  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Representative  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack  to  23  U.S.C.  103(e)  (4)  In  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976  (H.B.  8235). 
It  would  provide  that  no  Interstate  route  or 
segment  co\ild  be  withdrawn  under  the  sub- 
stitution provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4), 
after  enactment  of  the  1976  Act,  by  any  State 
unless  that  State  first  obtained  the  approval 
for  such  withdrawal  of  each  adjoining  State 
in  which  such  route  Is  designated. 

We  are  aware  of  Representative  McCor- 
mack's  reasons  for  desiring  this  amendment 
to  23  U.S.C.  103(e)  (4),  becaiise  of  the  situa- 
tion with  1-205  and  the  possible  withdrawal 
of  connecting  routes  In  the  State  of  Oregon. 
However,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  proposed 
amendment  not  be  Included  In  HJl.  8235.  At 
this  time,  we  feel  that  the  provision  could 
have  a  number  of  \inforeseen  Implications 
nationwide.  It  could  negate  the  Intent  of  23 
0.S.C.  103(e)(4)  by  delaying  or  Inhibiting 
desirable  withdrawals  and  substitutions  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of  multistate  ap- 
provals of  a  withdrawal. 

I  believe  that  under  the  existing  statute 
and  regulations,  the  problems  which  Repre- 
sentative McCormack  is  attempting  to  correct 
by  legislation  can  be  handled  administra- 
tively. The  statute  and  the  regulations  re- 
quire the  Administrator  before  approving  a 
withdrawal  under  23  TJ.S.C.  103(e)(2)  and 
103(e)  (4)  to  make  a  connectivity  determina- 
tion. As  an  example,  I  did  not  approve  Mary- 
land's request  for  withdrawal  of  Interstate 
routes  95  and  706  until  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  compatible  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's plans. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  determined  that  an  In- 
terstate route  or  portion  thereof  is  essential 
to  completion  of  a  unified  and  connected  In- 
terstate System,  the  withdrawal  request  wUl 
be  denied. 

Tou  can  be  assured  that  this  Administra- 
tion wlU  not  approve  a  withdrawal  In  one 
Stat©  and  Ignore  existing  Interstate  routes  or 
Interstate  routes  currently  approved  for  con- 
struction. It  Is  the  Administrator's  statutory 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  needs  of  Inter- 
state traffic  are  provided  for  while  also  pro- 
viding State  and  local  officials  virlth  the  flexl- 
blUty  to  determine  their  own  transportation 
priorities.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  might  unnecessarUy  com- 
plicate these  responsibilities.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  proposed  amendment  will  be  deleted. 

You  can  be  assured  that  satisfactory  ad- 
ministrative solutions  can  be  resolved. 

Please  contact  me  further,  if  necessary, 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  Tour  cooperatlou 
Is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NOEBERT  T.  TBMAKN, 

Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 125  of  the  bill  on  page  17  contains 
language  which  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  ofiBcials,  are  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  as  to  the  most  feasible 


Federal-aid  routes  for  the  movement  of 
motor  vehicular  traffic  through  or  around 
national  parks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
there  is  any  impUcation  In  this  language 
that  in  any  way  authorizes  the  routlog 
of  Interstate  or  Federal-aid  hla^ways 
through  national  parks. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
absolutely  not.  The  intent  is  mainly  for 
the  preservation  of  these  parks  that  do 
not  have  a  highway  put  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  SEIBER.I1TNO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  section  145  of  the  conference 
report  concerning  the  extension  of  re- 
payment of  key  State  matching  shares, 
and  Public  Law  93-30  permits  the  State 
to  repay  the  Federal  Government  over  a 
3-year  period;  the  first  20  percent  of  the 
remainder  due  January  1,  1977;  the  sec- 
ond 30  percent  repayment  due  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978;  and  the  third  50  percent 
payment  due  January  1,  1979. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  two  questions: 
Am  I  correct  in  imderstanding  that  the 
increased  Federal  share  made  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  94-30  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  until 
the  date  of  completion  of  a  particular 
project,  or  until  January  1.  1979.  which- 
ever date  comes  earlier? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
yes,  as  long  as  the  project  agreement  was 
signed  on  or  before  September  30;  1975. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Also,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  at  the 
time  such  repayments  are  made,  they 
will  be  accredited  to  the  apportional 
category  from  which  the  increased  Fed- 
eral share  was  obligated? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  situation  will  vary  from  State 
to  State,  depending  on  how  much  Is  bor- 
rowed in  a  specific  category.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  will  have  to 
make  the  decision  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  94-30  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  all 
members  of  the  conference  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  signed  the  conference 
report.  It  is  a  unanimous  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8235,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
which  produced  this  legislation,  coauthor 
of  the  original  House  bill,  and  member 
of  the  conference  committee  which  de- 
liberated for  nearly  2  months  In  ham- 
mering out  this  compromise.  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  what  we  have  here  to- 
day did  not  come  easily.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  product  of  the  most  extensive  and 
exhaustive  series  of  congressional  hear- 
ings in  which  I  have  ever  participated, 
the  toughest,  most  grueling  markup  I 
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have  ever  been  party  to,  and  one  of  the 
most  hard -fought,  nail-biting  confer- 
ences I  have  ever  seen.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  it  all — when  all  the  pimches  are 
thrown  and  the  smoke  has  cleared — ^we 
have  a  bill  which  is  far  reaching,  well- 
conceived,  and  worthy  of  support  by 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

You  have  heard  discourses  on  the  bill 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  fully  concur  in 
each  of  these  statements.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  take  up  the  Chair's  time  in  re- 
iterating the  points  eloquently  expressed 
by  my  coUeagues.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  emphasize  three  additional  points 
which  bear  witness  to  the  timeliness  and 
sensibility  of  this  legislation. 

First,  you  may  recall  that  the  admin- 
istration expressed  considerable  con- 
cern about  the  original  House  bill  £ind 
certain  recommendations  were  for- 
warded to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  order  to  remove  certain  ob- 
jections and  make  the  measure  accept- 
able to  the  President.  A  bill,  regardless 
of  its  apparent  merits,  serves  no  purpose 
if  it  were  vetoed.  In  this  realization, 
then,  the  House  conferees  made  consid- 
erable concessions,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  fundamental  character  of 
our  bill,  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  Presidential  approval. 
These  were  in  the  areas  of  authorization 
levels,  program  consolidation,  and  long- 
term  fiscal  responsibiUty  in  terms  of 
availability  of  contract  authority.  With- 
out dissecting  each  provision,  I  am 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  conference 
report  satisfactorily  addresses  these  con- 
cerns and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  President  is  now  willing — in- 
deed, anxious — ^to  sign  the  bill. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  raise 
Is  the  unquestioned  need  and  imcon- 
tested  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  as  a 
result  of  the  programs  in  this  bill.  The 
programs  in  this  conference  report  will 
serve  to  enhance  and  promote  highway 
safety  more  than  any  single  bill  since 
the  Landmark  Highway  Safety  Act, 
authorized  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, ranking  minority  member  of  our 
full  committee,  Mr.  Harsha,  long  recog- 
nized as  the  premier  act  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Needs 
Report,  just  released  last  Friday  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  listed 
"highway  construction  and  maintenance 
practices"  as  the  second  most  productive 
countermeasure,  out  of  37  evaluated,  in 
forestalling  traffic  fatalities  in  terms  of 
cost  effectiveness. 

This  one,  single  countermeasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  could  save  459  lives 
over  the  next  10  years  at  a  cost  of  $9.2 
million,  for  an  average  of  only  $20,000 
per  life  saved. 

By  way  of  comparison,  "combined 
emergency  medical  counter-measures" 
would  cost  $538,000  per  life  saved,  driver 
education  and  training  would  cost  $385.- 
000  per  life  saved,  and  "roadway  align- 
ment and  gradient"  would  cost  a  whop- 
ping $7,680,000  per  single  life  saved. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  what  this  confer- 
ence report  is  all  about — and,  I  might 
add  briefly,  It  Increases  the  Federal  par- 


ticipation in  new  and  important  areas 
such  as  resurfacing,  restoration,  and  re- 
habilitation on  both  the  Interstate  and 
regular  Federal-aid  roadways. 

The  third  Item  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  fact  of 
life  we  all  recognized  last  December 
when  the  House  adopted  the  original 
House  bill  by  the  overwhelming  margin 
of  410  to  7:  And  that  is,  this  legislation 
is  vital — is  critical — to  tte  orderly  con- 
tinuation of  highway  programs  in  many 
States,  and  to  preserving  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Jobs  In  the  construction 
Industry. 

These  are  the  facts.  According  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's  pro- 
gram progress  report  as  of  liiarch  31.  36 
States  have  already  exhausted  their  en- 
tire fiscal  1975  interstate  apportion- 
ments, and  32  States  have  used  up  more 
than  70  percent  of  their  fiscal  1976  inter- 
state apportionments.  Twenty-one  of 
those  States  are  out  of  fiscal  year  1976 
interstate  fimds  and  are  already  obli- 
gating fiscal  year  1977  apportionments 
which  were  just  made  a  few  months  ago. 
The  State  of  Vermont  has  already  obli- 
gated 77  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1977 
interstate  funds,  and  a  number  of  others 
are  not  far  behind. 

Noninterstate  categories  are  even 
more  critical,  since  fiscal  1977  appor- 
tionments cannot  be  made  until  this 
legislation  becomes  law.  In  rural  primary 
and  secondjary,  for  example,  the  pro- 
grams that  are  the  biggest  lifesavers 
when  you  consider  that  the  chances  of 
being  killed  are  three  times  greater  on  a 
two-lane  rural  road  thtm  a  four-lane 
superhighway  39  States  are  already  into 
their  fiscal  1976  apportionments,  and  30 
of  those  had  already  obligated  more  than 
half  of  their  fiscal  year  1976  apportion- 
ments by  March  31.  Twenty  have  used  up 
to  70  percent  or  more,  and  two  States — 
Missouri  and  Nebraska — ^have  already 
obligated  98  percent  of  their  1976  ap- 
portionments, and  Arizona  has  used  up 
99  percent. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is 
running  out  on  these  States,  and  if  we 
fail  in  our  responsibilities  to  them  now. 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  conse- 
quences. 

We  must  act  now  to  keep  these  vital 
programs  going,  or  we  will  have  to 
answer  and  atone  for  our  mistakes  later 
through  more  public  service  programs — 
an  alternative  that  no  one  really  wants 
to  see  come  to  pass. 

The  conference  report  before  you  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  represents  a  dedicated 
and  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of 
21  members  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee to  effect  a  workable  compromise  be- 
tween our  two  bills.  Although  we  House 
conferees  bit  the  bullet  more  often  than 
perhaps  we  would  have  Uked.  and  our 
victories  were  hard  fought  and  produced 
their  share  of  casualties,  I  can  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  the  overriding  concern 
of  each  member  of  the  conference  was 
the  welfare  of  each  American  and  the 
good  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  the 
Members  of  this  House  share  those  con- 
victions, you  will  join  with  me  in  approv- 
ing this  conference  report  with  the 
unanimous  support  it  truly  deserves. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H  Jl. 
8235.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1976,  as  a  measure  deserving  passage  by 
a  strong  bipartisan  majority. 

The  conference  report  is  the  product 
of  extensive  compromise  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  reflects  a  good  deal  of  credit 
on  House  Members  of  the  conference 
coDunlttee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
to  their  dedication  to  bringing  out  a  bill. 

In  particular,  there  was  compromise 
over  the  issue  of  funding,  with  final 
agreement  on  responsible  authorization 
levels  'v^ch  made  it  possible  to  wrap  up 
the  conference  with  a  bill  I  am  confident 
will  be  signed  into  law. 

We  all  recc«nize  the  need  for  a  bill 
rather  than  an  issue;  obvious  undisputed 
needs  for  highway  construction  and  re- 
construction, needs  to  Improve  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  the  Federal-aid  system; 
the  need  to  get  the  money  out  to  the 
States  and  the  need  to  keep  the  highway 
trust  fimd  in  being. 

The  measure  we  bring  back  from  con- 
ference is  a  complex  and  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation,  preserving  and  build- 
ing on  the  basic  framework  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  It  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  changes,  most  of  which 
add  needed  fiexibility  in  the  use  of  funds 
and  strengthen  the  emphasis  given  cer- 
tain priorities,  while  maintainng  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  program. 

As  the  product  of  extensive  compromise 
I  mentioned,  it  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  all  things  to  all  men.  And  I  guess 
not  everything  in  it  will  inspire  particular 
enthusiasm  in  all  Members,  including 
this  one.  though  most  of  my  remaining 
reservations  have  to  do  with  the  original 
bUl  passed  by  this  body  and  not  at  issue 
in  the  conference. 

But  those  are  relatively  minor  In  terms 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  provi- 
sions I  think  we  can  all  support. 

Therefore,  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Woiks 
and  Transportation,  and  former  ranking 
member  on  what  is  now  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  com- 
mmd  this  legislation  as  consistent  with 
my  long-standing  support  for  the  hlfl^- 
way  program. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  changes 
made  in  conference  and  other  items  in 
the  legislation  that  argue  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

Monbers  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  closdy 
know  that  I  had  some  substantial  prob- 
lems with  the  bill  as  it  was  orlgbially 
passed  by  the  House.  The  main  problem 
was  simply  the  level  of  authorizations, 
roughly  $8.8  billion  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978;  including  $3.25  bU- 
Uon  each  in  previously  authorized  in- 
terstate funds. 

I  did  not  question  the  need  for  a  strong 
program.  But  like  all  other  priority  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress,  the 
highway  program  must  meet  the  test  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  With  the  con- 
troversy and  confusion  surrounding  a 
program  of  its  magnitude,  the  last  thing 
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the  highway  prografn  needs  is  to  wave 
a  red  flag  by  excessite  spending. 

Authorizations  ha^e  now  been  reduced 
in  conference  roughls^  to  $4.4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  since  under  contract 
authority  the  $3.25  b  llion  previously  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  rear  1977  has  now 
been  apportioned.  Tl  le  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1978  provided  by  the  con- 
ference version,  again,  excluding  $3.25 
billion  in  interstate  nighway  authoriza- 
tions for  that  year,  sjre  $4.6  billion. 

Previous  discussion  of  this  legislation 
has  cited  total  pterstate  System 
authorizations,  for  k  given  fiscal  year 
aCfected  by  the  Illation,  including 
prior  authorizations.!  This  has  been  for 
good  reason,  and  m^kes  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  totail  available  for  au- 
thorization and  for  meaningful  compari- 
son of  interstate  vtrsus  noninterstate 
spending.  But  if  you^  exclude  the  inter- 
state figures  for  the  purposes  of  compar- 
ing the  conference  report  with  the  origi- 
nal House  and  Senate  bUls,  you  get  this 
pictxu-e:  Senate  bill,  i  roughly  $4  billion 
annually  for  fiscal  19&7  and  1978;  House 
bill,  Just  roughly  $5.B  billion  annually; 
conference  report,  $4, 5  billion. 

In  other  words,  to\  ghly  $1  billion  an- 
nually in  reduction  from  the  original 
House  bill. 

The  merits  of  thisj  legislation  do  not 
end  with  the  reductiota  in  funding  levels. 
In  fact,  they  include  other  features 
which  I  hope  will  con  ipensate  somewhat 
for  the  necessary  reductions. 

For  one  thing,  I  c4ll  attention  to  the 
flexibility  provided 
quarter  authorlzatioi 
includes  $1.65  billion 
for  categories  financed  by  the  highway 
trust  fund  under  contract  authority: 
primary,  secondary,  urban,  urban  ex- 
tensions, safety  construction  and  related 
programs.  This  will  enable  the  States  to 
obligate  funds  prompily  on  enactment  of 
this  legislation  wlth(^t  regard  to  cate- 
gorical restrictions,  ahd  put  them  to  use 
as  their  own  priorities  dictate. 

On  a  more  permanent  basis,  this  legis- 
lation combines  priority,  priority  pri- 
mary and  lu-ban  exi 
highways  Into  a  coj 
system,  for  which  $1 
thorized  for  each  of 
1978. 

To  safeguard  the 
vestment  In  existing 
lation  expands  the  del 
tion  eligible  for  Fed« 
elude  resurfacing,  res) 
billtation.  In  the  c: 
System,  specific  autl 
million  a  year  are  provided,  to  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  a  State's  propor- 
tionate share  of  lane-kniles  in  use  5  years 
or  longer. 

Use  of  the  minimi 
cent  of  interstate 


iin  the  transition 
jof  $1.8  billion.  This 
3r  use  by  the  States 


^nslons  of  primary 
slidated  primary 
.350  billion  Is  au- 
.  years  1977  and 

itlon's  massive  In- 

ighways,  the  legis- 

Itlon  of  construe - 

assistance  to  in- 

jration,  and  reha- 

of  the  Interstate 

^orizatlons  of  $175 


otie-half  of  1  per- 
jportionments  k- 


sured  each  State  is  tightened  up  In  com- 
parison to  the  provisions  of  the  1973 
Highway  Act.  The  exiess  over  the  cost  to 
complete  a  given  Stye's  portion  can  be 
used  on  other  systents  only  after  resur- 
facing needs  have  beeti  met. 

Another  reflnemert  requires  that  up 
to  30  percent  of  a  Sljate's  interstate  ap- 
portionment be  used-|-ln  States  where  it 
can  be  so  used  to  clos ;  essential  gaps  and 


accelerate  completion  of  a  connecting 
national  system.  I  find  this  far  prefer- 
able to  a  two- tier  apportionment  system 
as  provided  in  the  Senate  bUl,  or  the 
separate  discretionary  funds  for  this 
purpose  contained  in  our  original  House 
biU. 

Finally,  this  package  authorizes  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  through 
1990. 

We  went  considerable  distance  toward 
bringing  the  program  into  phase  with 
the  congressional  budgeting  process  by 
eliminating  advance  contract  authority 
for  noninterstate  Federal-aid  systems. 
To  assist  the  States  accommodate  to  this, 
we  provide  that  apportiormients  be 
available  for  the  year  for  which  au- 
thorized and  the  succeeding  3  years.  The 
flexibility  provided  by  the  transition 
quarter  also  is  Intended  to  help  States 
make  the  shift. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  contains 
many  other  worthwhile  provisions,  many 
of  which  were  in  the  original  House  bill, 
which  I  need  not  detail  here.  The  orig- 
inal bill  passed  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  conference  report  deserves  no 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  meets  the  needs  of  the  time 
by  assuring  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Government's  continued  commitment  to 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  as 
well  as  our  strong  commitment  to  im- 
proved highway  safety. 

There  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  particular 
provision  on  this  conference  report  which 
pleases  me  very  much.  That  is  section 
208  of  the  bill,  which  amends  the  High- 
way Safety  Act.  This  section  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  requiring  motorcycle 
operators  or  passengers  18  years  of  age 
or  older  to  wear  motorcycle  helmets.  I 
authored  this  provision  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  full  committee,  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Conference 
Committee. 

This  section  does  not  represent  a  re- 
treat from  our  commitment  to  Improved 
highway  safety.  It  is,  rather  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  support  for  individual  free- 
dom of  choice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Government  must  make  an  overrid- 
ing case  before  Implementing  any  regu- 
lation infringing  on  the  individual's 
rights.  As  the  late  Supreme  Comt  Justice 
Louis  Brandels  so  eloquently  stated: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
otir  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's pvirposes  are  beneficent.  The 
greatest  dangers  to  liberty  luplc  In  Insidloiis 
encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning 
but  without  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  made 
such  an  overriding  case  In  support  of 
mandatory  helmet  laws  at  the  expense 
of  individual  liberty.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  stop  its  fiscal 
blackmail  of  the  States.  I  believe  that  we 
can  trust  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  In  the  State  legislatures  to 
enact  highway  safety  legislation  which 
meets  the  needs  of  each  Individual  State. 


I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
section  208  of  this  legislation  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  all  existing  highway 
safety  program  standards,  and  to  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1977.  Until 
such  a  report  is  submitted,  the  Secretary 
would  be  prohibited  from  withholding 
funds  apportioned  to  any  State.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  careful  study  is  needed 
so  that  the  Congress  will  have  greater 
input  into  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion decisions  that  might  force  the  States 
to  enact  laws  that  they  do  not  want  nor 
need. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  membership  on  the 
committee  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  comment  on  the  leadership  of  our 
chairman  and  that  provided  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  In  bringing  this 
measure  to  its  final  consideration  today. 
They  have  put  In  many,  many  hours  of 
deliberation  on  this  bill.  Through  their 
guidance  as  well  as  specific  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  developed  a  measure  of 
significance  to  the  Nation  and  to  our  in- 
dividual States.  I  think  all  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Public  Works  Committee  can 
take  pride  in  what  has  been  produced. 

We  likewise  can  look  with  both  favor 
and  appreciation  on  the  work  of  the 
chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  served  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee. A  good  bill  has  been  produced  out  of 
the  conference  meetings  and  our  con- 
ferees are  deserving  of  the  plaudits  of 
the  House  for  holding  firm  on  positions 
we  felt  were  vital  and  for  finding  those 
areas  in  which  it  was  possible  to  achieve 
a  compromise  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  section  156 
amendment  originally  suggested  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi,  which  the 
House  added  to  the  bill  to  authorize 
funding  for  highways  and  bridges  cross- 
ing Federal  projects.  I  know  that  much 
time  and  effort  went  into  the  develop- 
ment of  this  amendment  which  is  gen- 
eral In  nature  and  therefore  is  signifi- 
cant for  my  home  State  tsecause  of  Its 
favorable  impact  on  structures  built 
during  construction  of  the  Oahe  Reser- 
voir project  on  the  Missouri  River.  I  ap- 
preciate the  forbearance  shown  me  In  my 
discussions  with  the  committee  and  staff 
on  this  as  well  as  the  assurances  given 
me  that  this  amendment  does  have  ap- 
plication to  my  State  and  gives  the  De- 
partmenti^of  Transportation  the  author- 
ity needed  to  finance  the  improvements 
required  for  two  bridges  in  South  Dakota 
which  span  the  Oahe  Reservoir  at  Forest 
City  and  Mobrldge,  and  which  have  ex- 
perienced damage  and  deterioration  be- 
cause of  federally  activated  fluctuations 
In  the  reservoir  water  level. 

While  this  problem  of  our  bridges  In 
South  Dakota  may  be  a  small  item  In 
this  bill,  I  do  want  the  chairman  and  the 
full  committee  to  know  that  In  South 
Dakota  we  will  view  with  special  pleas- 
ure this  provision  as  a  significant  con- 
tribution by  him  as  he  brings  to  a  close 
this  year  his  Illustrious  leadership  as 
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chairman  of  this  committee.  Of  course 
his  legislative  Imprint  Is  on  many,  many 
projects  of  Importance  to  South  Dakota, 
but  I  feel  as  he  concludes  his  service  he 
has  given  us  that  something  of  extra 
value  and  service  to  remember  him  by. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  committee  and  I  share  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  the  pleasure  of  viewing  this 
legislation  as  one  more  product  of  his 
dedicated  and  imswervliig  devotion  to 
make  this  Nation  a  much  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  His  invaluable  contri- 
butions have  most  certainly  acccnnp- 
llshedthis. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976. 

This  report  Is  the  culmination  of 
months  of  public  hearings  and  work  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  is  a  positive  and 
effective  move  toward  a  coordinated,  in- 
tegrated and  balanced  transportation 
system.  As  now  reported,  the  bill  con- 
sists of  three  titles:  Highway  construc- 
tion and  related  Issues;  safety  on  oiu- 
highways,  and  the  extension  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  related  provisions. 
Against  a  background  of  an  emerging 
national  transportation  policy  embrac- 
ing all  modes  of  transportation,  moving 
people  and  commerce  across  this  Nation, 
the  bill  has  emerged  from  conference  as 
a  meaningful  transportation  program 
for  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  complete  the  system  of  im- 
proved transportation  and  increased 
safety,  we  have  need  for  balanced  fund- 
ing to  meet  both  the  needs  of  lurban  and 
rural  transportation  systems.  To  this 
end,  the  bill  contains  key  provisions 
vital  to  the  further  development  of  rural 
roads  and  highways  and  the  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System.  Through  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Including  the  im- 
portant extension  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  another  2  years,  we  will  be  as- 
suring States  that  the  fimds  necessary 
for  completion  of  their  systems  will  be 
available.  As  a  result  of  this  bill,  Ar- 
kansas will  proudly  be  one  of  the  first 
States  to  complete  its  Interstate  System. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  report  has  retained  the  priority  pri- 
mary system,  which  designates  routes  of 
the  highest  Importance  within  the  inter- 
mediate system  for  priority  considera- 
tion. 

The  conference  report  calls  for 
$1,350  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  an  equal 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1978,  to  continue  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  rural  areas,  in- 
cluding the  extensions  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  urban  areas,  and 
the  priority  primary  routes.  Of  this 
amoxmt.  $50  million  will  not  be  appor- 
tioned, but  would  be  made  available  for 
obligation  to  the  States  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  for  use  on  priority 
route  projects  of  unusually  high  cost, 
which  require  long  periods  of  time  for 
their  construction.  This  discretionary 
fimd  system  is  a  valuable  and  much 
needed  revenue  source  for  individual 
States  in  determining  their  own  priorities 


in  terms  of  their  Integrated  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Among  the  worthwhile  projects  within 
the  system  for  priority  attention  which 
were  recognized  In  the  report  on  the 
original  bill  were  such  highways  as 
Routes  67,  65  and  71  Arkansas.  In  fact, 
one  of  these  routes — ^Highway  71 — ^In 
particular  is  recognized  within  my  own 
State  as  a  corridor  that  could  possibly, 
in  my  opinion,  qualify  at  this  time  for 
discretionary  funds  from  the  Secretary. 

I  know  from  firsthand  knowledge  that 
these  are  principal  arterial  routes  which 
would  substantially  upgrade  the  high- 
way network  in  our  State  and  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Arkansas.  I  am  pleased  the 
report  recognizes  the  critical  need  of 
these  priority  primary  routes  to  our  total 
transportation  system.  Of  importance  to 
rural  States  was  that  the  nu-al  off -sys- 
tem road  funding  was  retained  at  a  $200 
million  level. 

Another  section  included  In  the  report 
which  is  of  high  import,  is  the  increased 
authorization  for  emergency  expendi- 
tures for  bridges  across  Federal  dams, 
increasing  the  authorization  from  $27,- 
761,000  to  $50,000,000.  This  simi  will 
make  possible  an  additional  $3,000,000 
to  construct  the  bridge  across  lock  and 
dam  13  in  Crawford  and  Sebastian  Coun- 
ties in  Arkansas,  a  bridge  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  a  loop  aroimd  the  Fort 
Smith-Van  Buren  metropolitan  area. 

The  Fort  Smith-Van  Buren  transpor- 
tation study,  completed  in  the  early 
1960's,  recognized  that  the  key  element  to 
the  completion  of  this  loop  was  a  river 
crossing  at  the  site  of  lock  and  dam  13. 
Funding  for  the  bridge  was  originally 
authorized  in  the  amoimt  of  $2,100,000 
hi  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  this  legislation  today  will  provide 
the  additional  $3  million  necessary,  as  a 
result  of  increased  cost  estimates  due  to 
inflation,  to  construct  this  needed  bridge. 
Serving  the  entire  western  Arkansas 
area,  and  linking  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State,  the  com- 
pletion of  this  bridge  will  increase  high- 
way safety  by  diverting  traffic  from 
existing  congested  routes,  and  should 
contribute  substantially  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  this  region. 

I  strongly  commend  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  conference  for  their  con- 
tinued recognition  and  emphasis  on 
transportation  safety  and  voice  my  sup- 
port for  their  attempt  to  increase  the 
scope  of  existing  safety  programs  and 
encouraging  the  adoption  of  new  safety 
devices. 

Critically  important  to  highway  safety 
are  the  large  number  of  highway-rail- 
road crossings,  and  I  am  pleased  the 
report,  as  a  consequence,  has  retained 
that  portion  of  the  House  bill  calling 
for  demonstration  projects  involving  the 
relocation  of  railroad-highway  cross- 
ings. 

Increased  public  awareness  In  high- 
way safety  would  naturally  Include  a 
look  at  the  present  dangers  of  these 
crossings  to  public  safety.  In  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  one  of  the  areas  Included  In  the 
demonstration  project,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  40  trains  to  cross  over  100  street/rail 


crossings  dally,  causing  extremely  haz- 
ardous problons  to  residential,  com- 
mercial and  hidustrlal  areas.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  measure  on  the 
demonstration  project  with  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Rat  Thokk- 
TOH.  who  represents  Pine  Bluff  in  the 
Congress,  and  am  particularly  gratified 
the  report  recognizes  the  need  for  an 
In-depth  look  at  the  entire  problem, 
with  a  mind  toward  seeking  solutions 
to  this  public  danger.  While  the  report 
reduces  the  Federal  share  to  70  percent, 
with  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments,  the  monies  au- 
thorized for  the  relocations  are  still 
meaningful  and  vitally  necessa^  to  our 
long-range  goal  for  hifijiway  safety. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions, 
the  job  of  improving  our  transportation 
system  and  stepphig  up  the  Federal-aid 
highwaiy  construction  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. But  this  bill  continues  to  express 
the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
viding an  adequate  hls^way  system  to 
serve  the  rural  and  urban  commimlties 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  the  conference  report  befoca 
us  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alfthama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  Join 
me  in  commending  the  House  conferees 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  h»ve 
worked  so  long  and  effectively  to  bring 
this  conference  report  on  the  Ped«r«l- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1976  to  tbe  ilow 
today. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Suxface 
Transportation,  led  by  Chairman  Jnf 
Howard  and  ranking  minority  mranber 
Bud  Shtjster,  devoted  many  months  to 
the  shaping  of  this  most  Important  leg- 
islation, in  pubUc  hearings.  In  markup 
sessions,  and  in  prolonged  and  dlflleult 
conference  negotiation  with  the  other 
body. 

The  conference  report  submitted  to 
the  House  today  represents  reasonable 
compromise  with  the  other  body,  but  In 
no  way  does  it  yield  the  basic  stand  taken 
by  the  House  last  December. 

Congressmen  Jm  Wriuut,  Bill  Hab- 
SHA,  and  Jnc  Clbvklahd,  all  of  whom 
made  substantial  and  vital  contrlbutians 
to  this  legislation,  both  In  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  and  in  conference,  share  my 
conviction -tBal  this  report  fuDy  merits 
the  support  and  approval  of  every  Mem- 
ber  of  the  House.  If  it  falls  to  satisfy 
fully  the  wishes  of  each  of  us,  I  woold 
remind  the  House  that  the  Constltotkm 
of  the  United  States,  the  noblest  docu- 
ment penned  by  the  hand  of  man.  has 
imdergone  26  amendments  in  the  course 
of  200  years  and  the  task  Is  not  yet  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  for  approval  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote 
section  156,  of  section  132(a)  of  chapter 
1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  bill  which  is  before  us  in 
conferoice: 

HIGBWATS    CROSSING    TKDTXXL    PSOJBCTS 

Sbc.  132.  (a)  Chapter  I  of  tltie  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
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Is  authorized  to  con- 


notwlthstandlng  atiy 
where  there  has  been 
In    the   requirements 


and  costs  of  such  highway  or  bridge  since  the 
public  works  project  was  authorized,  and 
where  such  Increased  costs  would  work  an 
undue  hardship  upoii  any  one  State.  No 
such  highway  or  brldgfe  shall  be  constructed 
or  reconstructed  undeo  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion until  the  State  shall  agree  that  upon 
completion  of  such  construction  or  recon- 
struction It  will  accent  ownership  to  such 
highway  or  bridge  and  will  thereafter  op- 
erate and  maintain  such  highway  or  bridge. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereb*  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  to 
carry  out  tbls  section]  Amounts  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  appropriated  and  for  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yearsJ". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Cod^  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"166.  Highways  crosslitg  Federal  projects.". 

Mr.  Speaker,  recocnlzing  that  the  act 
authorizing  the  T^nnessee-Tombigbee 
Navigation  project  yas  passed  in  1946; 
that  17  coimtles  in  liy  State  had  agreed 
to  provide  and  maiiitain  bridges  to  get 
the  project  started,  [when  the  estimate 
of  cost  was  around  $12  million,  and 
recognizing  that  witl^  time,  the  Congress 
by  various  actions  jhad  Increased  the 
safety  and  other  reauirements.  and  the 
passage  of  time  had  qaused  the  estimated 
costs  to  reach  many  times  that  amount, 
I  set  out  to  see  wh^t  could  be  done  to 
save  this  project  aiid  treat  the  States 
affected  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ther^  are  five  States  In 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  compact, 
joined  together  by  interstate  compact: 
while  it  could  be  arjued  that  all  these 
States  would  constiti  ite  "local  interests" 
so  far  as  this  projecl  i  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  only  commitment  has  been 
made  by  my  State. 

The  value  of  this  project  is  perhaps 
best  described  by  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission as  follows: 

TKNNXSSEE-ToMBK  IBEE    BOUNDAKIES 

The  Tenneseee-Toml  (Igbee  Waterway  Is  a 
253 -mile  lee-free  waterway  which  leaves  the 
Tennessee  River  at  PKkwlck  Lake  and  pro- 
ceeds south  on  YeUow  i  )reek.  There  It  crosses 
the  divide  In  a  deep  cut  to  Mackey's  Creek 
and  follows  the  East  Fbrk  of  the  Tomblgbee 
which  fiows  to  Demopt)lls.  At  this  point,  It 
Joins  the  canalized  Bla^k  Warrlor-Tomblgbee 
waterway.  The  distance  from  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama to  the  Tennessee  River  Is  470  miles. 
The  project  will  provide  a  nine-foot  slack- 
water  navigation  chann(el  with  bottom  widths 
of  280  feet  on  the  dlvldb  cut  and  300  feet  on 
the  remainder  of  the  route.  The  waterway 
consists  of  three  sections:  168-mile  river  sec- 
tion (four  locks)  froni  Demopolis  north  to 
Amory,  Mississippi;  4E.6  mile  lateral  canal 
section  (five  locks)  north  to  Bay  Springs 
lock  and  dam;  and,  39.3-mlle  dlvlde-cut/ 
Yellow  Creek  section  m  ►rth  to  the  Tennessee. 

The  potential  advant  igee  of  connecting  the 
north-flowing  Tenneeiee  River  with  the 
south-flowing  Tomblg)ee  River  have  long 
been  debated  and  oonsl  lered,  but  the  obvloxis 
advantage  for  developing  the  waterway  is 
connectivity — connects  ig  Tennessee  and 
northeast  Mississippi  v  tth  Gulf  Coast  ports, 
without  the  necessity  of  routing  Tennessee 
River  traffic  through  1  Kentucky  and  thence 
to  Ohio  and  Mls6lsslp!>l  River,  and,  finally, 
reaching  the  Oulf .  Eco  aomlsta  for  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  believe  the  waterway  will  speed 
the  southeast's  economic  development  by 
attracting  additional  heavy  industry.  It  Is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2020,  there  will  be 
a  $2.6  blUion  Increase  In  Industrial  growth. 
As  to  the  regional  impcM^t,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  determined  that  23  states  wlli^b^e 
In  the  navigation  benefits,  with  at  IrastCS 
percent  of  the  economic  returns  accruing  to 
states  other  than  Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee.  The  primary  beneficiaries  will  be 
those  who  directly  produce  and  consiune  raw 
materials  and  grain  In  the  tributary  area  of 
the  river  systems  Involved.  Also,  transport 
economies  for  basic  materials  will  be  enjoyed 
by  a  large  nimiber  of  ciistomers  in  the  east 
and  south.  The  waterway  will  reduce  export 
costs  for  many  products  and  will  Improve 
the  position  of  American  goods  In  competi- 
tion with  foreign  goods,  as  well  as  competi- 
tion with  foreign  commodities  In  American 
markets.  The  project  will  benefit  economic 
development  In  many  states,  partlcxilarly  In 
terms  of  Industrial  development.  A  study  of 
the  experience  of  TVA  shows  that  about  1.5 
billion  dollars  was  Invested  In  138  private 
manufacturing  plants  and  74  terminals  along 
the  Tennessee  River  waterway  from  1933 
through  1966,  of  which  99  percent  has  been 
invested  since  the  nine-foot  channel  to 
KnoxvlUe  at  the  head  of  the  river  became 
available  In  1946.  This  growth  stcmds  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  valley's  economy 
when  the  development  of  the  modem  Ten- 
nessee River  waterway  was  started  by  TVA 
In  1933.  At  that  time  the  Tennessee  Valley 
was  characterized  by  agriculture  and  extrac- 
tive Indvistrles  providing  raw  materials  for 
processing  in  other  sections  of  the  nation. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  De- 
velopment Authority  was  created  in  1958  as 
an  interstate  compact  by  Congress  and 
Includes  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  While  this 
flve-state  authority  Is  the  planning  coordi- 
nator for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way, it  can  easily  be  seen  that  its  construc- 
tion will  have  great  importance  to  many 
other  states.  The  following  rivers  and  water- 
ways and  their  tributaries  are  directly 
related  to  this  project  as  are  the  states  and 
cities  Identified: 

Inland  Waterway — Florida — Pensacola  and 
Panama  City; 

Tomblgbee  River — Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi— Demopolls  and  Meridian; 

Termessee  River — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama — KnoxvUle,  Chatta- 
nooga, Huntsvllle,  Florence,  and  Paducah; 

Ohio  River — Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania — 
Paducah,  Cairo,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Portsmouth; 

Cumberland  River — Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see— Nashville  and  Carthage; 

Black  Warrior  River — Alabama — ^Tusca- 
loosa  and  Birmingham; 

Alabama  River — Alabama — Montgomery. 

Obviously,  there  are  far  more  cities  which 
could  be  Included  In  the  above  list. 

The  23  States  directly  benefiting  from 
the  Tenn-Tom  project  are  as  follows: 

D.  Twenty-three  states  benefiting  from 
the  Tenn-Tom  project  are  as  follows:  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  "Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maiyland. 
Peimsylvanla,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Nebraska. 

With  all  these  States  benefiting  as  well 
as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  develops  that 
practically  all  the  Wghway  crossings  re- 
quired are  In  my  State  of  Mississippi, 
one  of  the  five  States  in  the  Tenn-Tom 
compact. 

Further  study  showed  that  In  recent 


years  the  "local  Interest"  requirement 
had  not  called  for  construction  of  high- 
ways crossings,  with  greatly  increased 
requirements  In  construction  by  Federal 
law  and  that  with  regard  to  the  McClel- 
lan-Kerr  Arkansas  navigation  syston, 
the  estimated  Federal  cost  was  $524  mil- 
lion and  the  total  estimated  non-Federal 
cost  only  $2.3  million. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  and  reaUzing 
that  other  projects,  authorized  yeai^  ago, 
some  of  which  I  knew  about,  were  tn  the 
same  6x,  I  worked  out  language  with 
minor  differences  as  to  dates  practically 
identical  with  that  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. I  took  this  language  to  my 
friends  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  recognizing  its  soundness,  it  was  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  without  difficulty.  Now  we  have 
the  language  agreed  to  in  the  conf  eroice. 

I  advised  In  advance  the  members  of 
the  Mississippi  legislature,  our  Oovemor, 
our  highway  commissioner  and  others, 
explaining  that  they  would  still  have  to 
do  their  part  but  that  this  language, 
with  the  necessary  appropriation,  would 
make  this  major  step  in  the  development 
of  our  country  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
the  development  of  all  our  Nation.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  supported  public  works 
projects  from  Maine  to  Caltfomla,  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  that  of 
Florida. 

When  there  is  a  problem,  I  have,  and 
always  wiU  support  Bonneville,  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Arizona  project 
and  hundreds  of  others  each  year,  for  it 
is  to  our  country  we  must  look  for  the 
present  and  future. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  I  went 
on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In 
1966  with  the  late  Mike  Klrwan,  chair- 
man. Together  we  worked  out  plans  for 
the  development  of  this  project  and  that 
in  the  Ohio  area.  With  his  help  I  of- 
fered, and  the  committee  approved. 
$500,000  for  the  Initiation  of  work  on  the 
Tenn-Tom  for  which  we  called  on  the 
corps  for  "designing." 

As  we  come  to  this  point,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  with  all  our  effort  In  all  fields 
to  add  to  our  energy  supplF,  nuclear, 
solar,  fossil,  and  all  the  rest,  our  inde- 
pendence of  Mideast  oil,  for  swne  years 
to  come,  will  call  for  the  development  of 
our  coal  supplies.  This  project  will  help, 
for  we  have  thousands  of  years 
supply — ^If  we  have  this  available,  the 
Mideast  will  be  seeking  us  as  a  buyer  of 
their  oil  with  resulting  lower  prices,  for 
the  United  States  uses  by  far  the  great- 
est amount  of  energy  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  friends 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  their 
imtiring  efforts  not  only  here  but 
throughout  this  bill  and  throughout  the 
years  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Chairman 
Bob  Jones  and  Congressman  ShtjItzr, 
the  House  managers,  and  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  for  their 
patience  and  steadfast  support  for  the 
relocation  of  Route  209  in  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee 
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last  year  provided  $4.6  million  to  com- 
plete design,  acquire  land,  and  if  pos- 
sible, allow  a  construction  start,  these 
funds  were  tied  up  by  the  public  works 
appropriations  conference  language 
stipulating  that  $4.1  million  could  only  be 
released  by  "action"  of  the  authorizing 
committees. 

At  the  time  the  1976  public  woiiKS 
appropriations  conference  report  was 
passed  by  the  House,  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Representative  Joe  Evins  in- 
dicated tn  a  colloquy  that  a  "positive 
expression"  on  the  part  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  would  be  sufiBcient  to  re- 
lease the  remainder  of  the  fimds.  That 
expression  is  included  in  the  Federal  aid 
highway  conference  report. 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  relocate  this  dangerous 
two-lane  highway  since  1965.  The  Federal 
(jovemment  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuous presence  in  the  area  for  10  years, 
but  imtil  now  the  logjam  preventing 
relocation  of  the  road  could  not  be 
broken. 

The  road  In  questi<m  is  a  23 -mile 
stretch  of  highway  linking  interstate 
84  on  the  north  and  Interstate  80  and 
81  on  the  south.  This  winding,  24-foot 
wide,  two-lane  highway,  built  in  1935  to 
get  farmers  from  the  Delaware  River 
flats  to  market  has  become  a  major  thru- 
way  in  a  Federal  enclave. 

Route  209  carries  more  than  11,000 
trucks,  cars,  school  buses,  ambulances, 
and  tractor  trailers  every  day.  It  has 
been  described  by  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials as  the  most  unsafe  road  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
Is  one  accident  every  48  hours  on  this 
road.  In  1974.  over  $1  million  in  property 
damages  resulted  from  the  278  vehicles 
involved  in  traffic  accidents  along  its 
course;  nine  people  were  killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
has  had  a  commitment  to  the  people  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  to  relocate 
this  road  since  1965.  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, my  constituents  do  not  understand 
the  torturous  path  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect has  had  in  Congress  and  why  that 
debate  has  affected  relocation  of  Route 
209.  They  only  imderstand  that  a  com- 
mitment was  made  and  that  in  the  Inter- 
vening years  the  road  has  continued  to 
deteriorate. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  included  Its  ex- 
pression of  support  for  this  critical  re- 
location In  the  highway  aid  conference 
report.  This  action,  when  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  means  residents 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  will  finally 
see  some  real  progress  on  Route  209. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  l^slative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
mains on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 


"ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEIIjL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  wedc  Is  concerned, 
we  have  concluded  our  legislation. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  sessl(xi  to- 
morrow, but  there  will  be  no  legislation. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  delegation 
the  Speaker  has  named  will  go  to  the 
funeral  In  Philadelphia,  leaving  at  12 
o'clock,  but  any  M«nber  who  wants  a 
minute  to  address  the  House  will  liave 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the  wedt 
of  April  26,  1976  will  be  announced  to- 
morrow. 
^  . 

AUTHOREING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  April  14 
to  April  26, 1976,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHOREZINa  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMnTEES.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
April  26. 1976,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  accept  resignations  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEEKLY  STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  In- 
form my  colleagues  about  the  status  of 
the  fiscal  year  1976  congressional  budget. 
This  report  refiects  yesterday's  action  of 
Congress  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  890— 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations.  As 


you  know,  the  Budget  Committee  notifie* 
the  House  on  a  we^ly  basis  about  where 
Congress  Is  In  relation  to  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  celling  and  revalue 
floor  adopted  in  House  Cbncurrent  Reso- 
lution 466  for  this  fiscal  year.  Congress 
does  have  budget  ceUings  In  ^ect  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Last  Friday,  the 
Budget  Oommlttee  filed  its  report  to  the 
House  for  the  first  concurroit  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  budget  restdu- 
tkm  win  be  debated  on  the  House  floor 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

With  regard  to  the  congressional 
budget  we  now  have  In  place  for  flacal 
year  1976,  as  of  the  close  of  business 
yesterday,  April  12,  1976,  the  current 
level  of  spending  stood  as  follows: 

STAniS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APRIL  12. 
1976 

[IQ  milliom  of  Mian] 


Budftt 
•uthortty 


Outlayt 


Appropriali  la««l 408.  000    374.  900    300.  800 

Current  toMi 400.  540    371.  667    301,  100 


Amount    rennininX'. 


7,  460        3,  233 


300 


Effect  of  changes  to  the  amount  remofn- 
ing  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  congressional 
budget  as  of  April  12, 1976 

[In  mllUoDS  of  dollars] 

Budget  Out- 
authorttf    lags 

HJ.  Bes.  890 — ^X.»4a        247 

Social  Services  (Presidential  n- 
estimate)    __—  9  • 

A  ccnnplete  analysis  of  the  various 
items  included  in  the  current  level  may 
be  foimd  in  today's  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

Before  the  Congress  recesses  Oils  week, 
we  will  be  considering  two  blDs  of  major 
fiscal  importance  to  the  1976  budget 
ceilings.  The  conference  reports  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  (HJl.  8235). 
and  the  report  on  the  1976  spring  sup- 
plemental from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Still  remaining  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  for  fiscal  year  1976  are  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  changing  economic  condi- 
tions continue  to  place  additional  stress 
on  the  budget  as  well  as  other  pieces  of 
new  spending  legislation  of  either  the 
President  or  of  the  Congress  which  was 
not  contemplated  In  this  year's  budget 
resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  vote  No.  192  this 
afternoon  when  the  committee  took  up 
this  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obey  and 
therefore  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote. 
The  amendment  provided  additional 
funds  of  $60  million  for  education  of 
the  handicapped  and  an  additional  $315 
million  for  the  basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  under  the  higher  educa- 
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tton  program.  Had 
this  vote,  I  would  1l 
the  Obey  amendmei  t 


I  been  present  for 
liave  voted  "aye"  for 


home  of  their  own 
over  the  last  several 
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HOMEBUILDE]  IS  WARRANTY 
QUALITY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  exten  1  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  ahd  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I^.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  ,'ou  some  good  news 
about  the  homebui  ding  Industry.  It  Is 
alive  and  well.  It  h  ready  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  Natiot  in  terms  of  satisfy- 
ing the  desire  of  mmy  Americans  for  a 


Much  has  been  said 
years  about  the  lack 


of  sufficient  incentive  and  opportimlty 
for  families  of  moderate  means  to  secure 
reasonable,  well-bu  It,  and  conveniently 
located  homes.  The  "e,  Indeed,  was  some 
truth  to  this  view  joint.  However,  the 
fault  lay  mainly  wi  h  forces  over  which 
the  developers  anc  builders  had  little 
control — interest  rites,  property  costs, 
national  inflation  increases,  material 
shortages,  and  uner  iployment.  All  these 
elements  had  their  effects  on  our  whole 
economy,  but  their  most  deleterious  ef- 
fects were  felt  in  tt  e  homebullding  and 
auto  industries.  Hopefully,  as  new  na- 
tional policies  take  tiold  and  the  brakes 
are  applied  to  inflat  ion  and  employment 
begins  to  expand,  th  sre  will  be  a  great  re- 
surgence of  new  hoising  starts  for  sin- 
gle-family units,  th<  backbone  of  home- 
building. 

One  of  the  encoi  raging  notes  within 
the  homebullding  industry  itself  Is  the 
recently  announced  program  called 
"Qualified  Builder."  This  is  a  self-regu- 
lating system  designed  to  identify  com- 
petent builders  and  protect  home  buyers 
from  shoddy  worknanship.  The  plan 
calls  for  an  insured  home  warranty 
which  covers  major  structural  defects  as 
well  as  the  plumbini.  electrical,  heating, 
and  cooling  systems]  of  a  house. 

It  is  especially  npteworthy  that  this 
plan  was  projected  [by  the  industry  it- 
self, without  the  mandate  of  some  super- 
agency  or  bureauqracy  dictating  the 
scope  and  manner  of)  the  program.  Where 
responsible  self-crificism  and  analyses 
Is  assured,  it  should  pe  encouraged. 

I  would  like  to  saliite  the  leadership  of 


the  Central  New  Yo: 
sociation  for  adoptt 
gram.  Frank  Patti, 
group,  held  a  press 
cuse  recently  to  exp 


Home  Builders  As- 

kg  this  national  pro- 

kesident  of  the  CNY 

:onference  in  Syra- 

lin  the  plan.  I  think 


that  his  observation^  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  this  House  and,  thus,  I  include  a 
press  clipping  for  th  at  purpose : 

HOMX  Bttilders  Un  ren,  Self-Policing 

Sts'  ruM 

Ycrk 


The  Central  New 
sociation  today  announced 
tlon  of  the  Qualified 
policing  system  deslghed 
petent  builders  and  pi  otect 
shoddy  workmanship 

At  a  press  conferen|ce 
grounds  Center  of 
the  Association's 
Is    being    held,    the 
Qualtfled  Builder 
will  Insure  high  s 
buUdlng  construction. 


Home  Builders  As- 
area  Implementa- 
H|uUder  program,  a  self- 
to  Identify  corn- 
consumers  from 


at  the  State  Falr- 

bulldlng,  where 

and  Gardens  Show 

I^uUders    unveiled    the 

which  they  said 

In  local  bome- 


PTdgress 
Hon  e 


pro(  ram 
tan  lards 


Prank  Fattl,  president  of  the  Home  Build- 
ers, said  the  plan  Includes  an  Insrored  home 
warranty  which  covers  major  structural  de- 
fects as  weU  as  the  plumbing,  electrical, 
heating  and  cooling  systems  of  a  house. 

"This  is  no  club,"  declared  Patti.  "It's 
clearly  our  way  of  saying:  'Government, 
we  can  regulate  ourselves.'  " 

Patti  said  the  program  Is  designed  to  give 
the  home  building  Industry,  which  Buffered 
one  of  Its  worst  years  ever  In  1975,  a  boost 
by  Increasing  consiuner  confidence  and  In- 
suring high  buUdlng  standards. 

The  QB  program  Is  already  operating  suc- 
cessfully In  eight  upstate  counties  and  set 
to  begin  In  New  York  City  and  Long  Island. 
Fattl  said. 

Essentially,  the  QB  plan  sets  up  a  tier  sys- 
tem, with  a  builder  having  to  go  to  his  local 
association  to  receive  a  QB  seal  of  approval. 
It  Is  administered  by  the  Empire  Stat» 
Builders  Registration  Corporation,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  State 
Builders  Association. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  display  the  QB 
symbol,  a  builder  must  pass  stringent  screen- 
ing by  his  local  association,  suppliers,  sub- 
contractors and  lenders,  and  meet  require- 
ments set  by  Excelsior  Insurance  Co.  of  Syra- 
cuse, backer  of  the  QB  warranty,  said  Fattl. 

"Without  Insxu-ance,"  said  Fattl,  "there's 
no  guarantee  a  builder  wUl  back  his  work  If 
there's  trouble.  We're  taking  the  Insecurity 
out  of  home  buying." 

In  matters  of  dispute,  the  buyer  or  build- 
er covered  by  QB  can  caU  for  binding  arbi- 
tration, which  would  be  held  before  either 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  or  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  Fattl  pointed  out. 


OUR  MESSED-UP  MAIL:  A  CASE  OF 
MISMANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
months  ahead  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Congress  will  again  be  called  upon 
to  make  some  rather  important  decisions 
related  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and 
with  that  thought  in  mind  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Members  will  avail  themselves 
to  every  channel  of  information  so  that 
when  the  time  comes,  judgment  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  truly  educated 
background.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
major  ingredients  in  the  current  dilemma 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  its  failure  to 
have  developed  a  progressive,  meaningful 
research,  and  development  program.  Ten 
years  ago  I  urged  its  predecessor  agency 
to  expand  upon  its  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  as  of  1970  I  urged  the 
present  concept  to  do  the  same.  At  the 
time  of  transition,  the  research  and  de- 
velopment challenge  was  assigned  to  one 
who  appeared  to  have  the  credentials  es- 
sential to  producing  a  meaningful  re- 
search and  development  program.  I  refer 
to  former  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Leo  Packer.  Unfortunately,  with  the  new 
postal  administration  in  1970  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  responsibility  and,  for  what 
its  worth,  the  program  fell  back  into  Its 
longstanding  rut  and,  today,  with  the 
era  of  electronic  transfer  and  graphic 
sciences  upon  us,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
finds  itself  woefully  behind.  Thus,  It  is 
apparently  unable  to  compete  with  tech- 
nological advancements  in  the  private 
sector. 

An  article  authored  by  Ronald  Kessler 


appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  11.  It  deals  heavily  with  the  matter 
of  research  and  development,  and  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

I  find  myself  in  general  agreement  with 
most  of  what  is  contained  in  the  article. 
Any  disagreement  I  harbor  would  relate 
to  the  possibility  of  repeal  of  the  private 
express  statute. 

The  article  follows : 

Our  Messeo-TTp  Mail  ;  A  Case  or 

Mis  MANAGEMENT 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

By  all  accounts,  John  J.  Wise  Is  a  pleasant 
and  reasonable  fellow.  But  what  Wise  knows 
about  research  and  development  is  an  open 
question. 

Wise  last  year  was  appointed  assistant 
postmaster  general  In  charge  of  research  and 
development  at  a  salary  of  $42,500  a  year.  His 
previous  experience  was  as  manager  of  postal 
operations  In  North  Carolina  and  postmaster 
of  Rock  HIU.  B.C. 

Appointing  Wise  to  head  the  research  ef- 
fort of  the  $10-blllion-a-year  0.S.  Postal 
Service  was  not  unlike  appointing  a  tele- 
phone operator  to  head  Bell  Laboratories.  The 
appointment  was  not  made  by  the  old,  poll- 
tlcs-rldden  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  but 
by  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This  Is  the 
agency  that  was  supposed  to  speed  the  malls 
and  cut  costs  by  Introducing  businesslike 
methods  to  postal  operations. 

"The  will  of  the  Congress,  and  the  will  of 
the  people.  Is  clear,"  President  Nixon  said  In 
1969  when  proposing  the  new  postal  agency. 
"They  want  fast,  dependable  and  low-coet 
mall  service.  They  want  an  end  to  the  con- 
tinuing cycle  of  higher  deficits  and  Increasing 
costs." 

Seven  years  later,  the  policies  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  have  slowed  the  mall  rather 
than  speeding  It.  Deliveries  have  become 
erratic  rather  than  more  dependable.  And 
subsidies  and  costs  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally rather  than  decreasing. 

Rather  than  becoming  self-sustaining,  as 
the  new  agency  was  charged  with  doing,  the 
VS.  Postal  Service  has  had  to  borrow  to  meet 
Its  payroll. 

A  VICIOUS  cycle 

To  a  public  accustomed  to  receiving  mall 
two  weeks  late,  this  all  has  the  ring  of  In- 
evitability. Prophecies  of  postal  Improve- 
ments in  years  past  have  as  much  credibility 
as  presidential  campaign  promises.  Anyone 
who  expected  good  mall  service  might  as  well 
believe  In  tooth  fairies. 

But  while  the  cries  of  outrage  over  dete- 
riorating mall  service  have  been  muted,  ths 
public  has  been  expressing  Its  dissatisfaction 
In  a  more  ominous  manner.  It  has  been  with- 
drawing its  business  from  the  malls  and 
switching  to  other  means  of  communica- 
tion— telephones,  messengers  and  private  de- 
livery services — as  evidenced  by  a  per  capita 
drop  in  pieces  of  mail  handled  smce  1971.  In 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice handled  89.3  billion  pieces  of  mall,  down 
nearly  1  per  cent  from  90.1  billion  the  pre- 
vioxis  year. 

As  volume  drops,  the  Postal  Service  raises 
Its  rates  to  cover  the  lost  revenue.  The  higher 
rates  produce  a  greater  loss  of  business. 

The  cost  of  this  vicious  cycle  has  been 
staggering.  Prices  charged  for  mall  service 
have  risen  63  per  cent  since  1971,  while  prices 
of  other  services  measured  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment's consumer  price  Index  have  in- 
creased by  35  per  cent.  Despite  only  a  negli- 
gible Increase  in  total  mail  handled  since 
1971,  when  volume  was  87  billion  pieces,  the 
public  now  pays  $3  billion  more  for  mall 
service  than  it  did  In  1971. 

Moreover,  this  additional  cost  may  be  In- 
significant when  compared  with  the  extra 
money  spent  on  long  distance  telephone  calls 
and  messenger  service. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Postal  Service, 
such  increases  are  only  the  beginning.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Ballar,  the  postmaster  general  who 
was  hand-picked  by  his  predecessor,  Elmer 
T.  Klassen,  has  been  telling  Congress  the 
Postal  Service  faces  bankruptcy  if  It  does  not 
receive  substantial  additional  subsidies. 

Ballar,  who  worked  with  Klassen  at  Amer- 
ican Can  Co.,  has  placed  the  blame  for  this 
situation  squarely  on  factors  beyond  his  con- 
trol— the  recent  recession,  inflation,  and  lags 
in  obtaining  approval  of  postal  rate  increases. 
In  doing  so,  BaUar  Is  continuing  a  tradi- 
tion, established  by  his  predecessors,  of 
pointing  fingers  at  any  target  outside  the 
Postal  Service  to  explain  what  Is  wrong  at 
the  agency. 

Congress  has  not  found  anything  strange 
In  this  performance  In  part  because  the  soft- 
spoken  BaUar  does  represent  an  improve- 
ment over  Klassen,  who  made  outlandish 
claims  about  nonexistent  improvements  in 
mall  service,  and  In  part  because  It  has  be- 
come diverted  into  an  Intriguing  but  largely 
Irrelevant  debate. 

The  debate  Is  over  whether  mall  is  best 
moved  by  a  government  agency,  like  the  old 
Post  Office  Department,  or  by  a  government 
corporation,  like  the  new  Postal  Service.  That 
this  question  should  be  at  the  forefront  of 
Congress'  concern  over  poor  mail  service  Is 
imderstandable.  It  was  Congress  that  created 
the  new  agency,  and  it  was  the  new  agency 
that  created  the  present  postal  mess. 

The  idea  behind  lodging  postal  operations 
m  a  government  corporation  was  that  such 
an  entity  would  be  Immune  to  political  pres- 
sures and  could  operate  more  as  a  business 
than  a  bureaucracy. 

The  old  agency,  which  reported  to  th« 
President,  was  run  from  congressional  cloak- 
rooms and  the  offices  of  White  House  politi- 
cal advisers.  Its  vtdue  to  the  party  in  power 
lay  In  Its  abUlty  to  offer  well-paid  sinecures 
to  those  who  had  given  loyal  service  In  po- 
litical campaigns. 

m  creating  the  new  agency.  Congress  pro- 
hibited political  appointments  and  had  the 
poetmaeter  general  report  to  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors rather  than  the  President.  These  gov- 
ernors— who  include  MA.  Wright,  chairman 
of  Exxon  Co.,  XJJBJi.;  Robert  E.  Holding,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Little  America  Refining  Co.. 
and  Charles  H.  Codding  Jr.,  a  co-owner  of 
Codding  Cattle  Research  Co. — ^would  bring 
their  expertise  In  business  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  processing  mail.  Congress  hoped. 
The  concept  made  sense,  and  the  Postal 
Service  has  not  been  without  its  improve- 
ments. It  has  appointed  postmaslcrs  on  the 
basis  of  merit  rather  than  political  considera- 
tions. It  has  cut  the  workforce  to  702,257  em- 
ployees from  728,911  workers  in  fiscal  1971, 
although  the  more  highly  paid  regular  em- 
ployees have  increased  in  number  while 
lower-paid  substitute  workers  have  decreased. 
And  it  has  produced  a  slight  increase  in 
worker  productivity  because  of  Introduction 
of  machinery,  boosting  the  nvunber  of  pieces 
of  mall  handled  by  the  average  worker  each 
year  from  120,212  to  128.764. 

But  balanced  against  a  60  per  cent  In- 
crease In  postal  wage  levels  since  1970  and 
the  agency's  other  massive  problems,  these 
Improvements  have  amounted  to  an  attempt 
to  empty  an  overflowing  bath  tub  with  a 
thimble. 

STILL    PIGEONHOLED 

This  does  not  mean  that  taking  politics  out 
of  the  Postal  Service  was  virong  or  that  busi- 
nesslike techniques  do  not  work.  Neither  a 
government  agency  nor  a  private  company 
can  function  weU  if  it  is  mismanaged.  And 
It  is  mismanagement  that  Is  at  the  core  of 
the  Postal  Service's  problems. 

What  the  Postal  Service  needs  Is  manage- 
ment that  can  drag  it  Into  the  20th  Century. 
While  other  Industries  have  automated,  the 
Postal  Service  continues  to  rely  on  hunwm 
labor  to  sort  the  maU.  Indeed,  a  significant 
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portion  of  the  mall  Is  sorted  as  it  was  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  In  1776:  by  placing  let- 
ters, one  by  one,  in  pigeonholes.  It  Is  this 
sorting  process,  rather  than  deliveries  to 
homes  and  businesses,  that  accounts  for  the 
largest  chunk  of  the  postal  budget. 

While  the  Postal  Service  has  l>een  flirting 
with  the  Industrial  Bevolutlon,  the  telephone 
company  has  automated  to  the  point  where 
all  local  calls  and  about  85  per  cent  of  long 
distance  calls  are  made  without  the  assist- 
ance of  operators,  who  once  placed  all  local 
and  long  distance  calls. 

In  contrast,  a  letter  is  handled  by  as  many 
as  seven  different  postal  workers  before  It 
reaches  Its  destination. 

Automating  an  industry  Is  difficult  but 
not  impossible.  "If  you  can  coUect.  clean 
and  Inspect  eggs  by  machine,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  being  able  to  sort  mail  en- 
tirely by  machine,"  says  Jacob  Rabinow, 
chief  of  Invention  and  innovation  at  the 
National  Biireau  of  Standtuxls. 

In  the  past,  the  management  of  the  Postal 
Service  has  not  had  the  capability  to  de- 
velop and  implement  automation.  If  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  former  postmaster  to  head 
the  agency's  $30-milllon-year  research  and 
development  program  Is  any  indication,  the 
present  management  is  no  better.  Wise  was 
appointed  to  the  post  by  BaUar  when  BaUar 
was  Klassen's  deputy. 

Wise  said  he  believes  BaUar  chose  him  be- 
cause he  can  manage  weU  and  understands 
the  Postal  Service's  needs.  "I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  anything  mechanical."  he  said. 
"Electrical  is  something  else." 

In  this  decision,  as  in  others,  postal  man- 
agement has  shown  remarkable  consistency. 
When  faced  with  major  decisions,  it  Invari- 
ably chooses  the  wrong  course. 

The  new  agency  became  worried  that  Its 
parcel  volume  was  declining  because  United 
Parcel  Service,  a  private  company  which 
offered  better  service,  was  grabbing  aU  the 
business.  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  a  former  con- 
struction executive  who  was  the  first  post- 
master general  under  the  new  Postal  Service, 
ordered  a  massive  construction  program  to 
build  some  21  facilities  that  would  sort  par- 
cels for  the  entire  country. 

Blount  presented  the  $1  billion  Investment 
as  a  means  of  gaining  back  business  by 
offering  improved  service.  But  If  Blount  had 
glanced  at  designs  for  the  new  faculties  or 
proposed  delivery  schedtdes,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  investment  was  buying  more 
damage-prone  and  slower  service  than  what 
UPS  offered. 

UPS  sorting  faculties  are  designed  so  that 
parcels  wUl  not  be  dropped.  The  ne^  Postal 
Service  faculties  were  designed  with  drops 
as  high  as  5  feet.  Other  machines  were  de- 
signed to  propel  parcels  down  chutes  as  if 
shot  from  gims. 

"It's  madness,"  a  Postal  Service  tmalyst 
calls  the  design  of  the  new  faculties. 

The  Postal  Service  recently  affected  sur- 
prise when  the  House  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee found  that  thousands  of  parcels  had 
been  ripped  to  shreds  by  the  new  machines. 
However,  the  Postal  Service  was  aware  of  the 
proclivities  of  its  new  machinery  as  early 
as  1974.  It  has  continued  to  install  the  de- 
vices regardless. 

TYPING  IN  IRROSS 

The  Postal  Service  claimed  another  de- 
velopment caUed  the  preferential  maU  net- 
work would  save  $1  bUllon  a  year  because  tt 
would  sort  letters  more  efficiently.  The  agency 
spent  $49  million  on  a  prototype  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  government  audits  found  the  new 
method  sorts  mall  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
manual  method  using  pigeonholes.  To  his 
credit,  Klassen  scrapped  the  system  before 
It  was  Installed  natlonaUy. 

Postal  management  has  made  widespread 
use  of  letter  sorting  machines,  but  these 
Rube  Goldberg  devices  do  not  represent  auto- 
mation and  have  been  the  single  greatest 


cause  of  deteriorating  maU  service.  Tti9  ma- 
chines, noisy  contraptions  as  high  as  a  room 
and  as  long  as  a  bus,  sort  maU  to  varknis 
slots  according  to  zip  codes  that  are  typed 
into  them.  The  codes  are  typed  by  clerics, 
who  read  them  from  addreoses  as  letters  are 
fiashed  in  front  of  them. 

As  In  any  typing,  errors  are  easily  made, 
and  audits  have  foimd  mlsaent  letters — 
caiised  by  typing  a  wrong  digit — ^to  bo  as 
high  as  17  per  cent.  Each  time  a  letter  Is 
mlssent — say  to  San  Francisco  Insteart  at  ' 
New  York — ^It  is  delayed  as  long  as  two  weeks. 
The  number  of  workers  rtpiMoeA  by  tbe 
machines,  when  compared  with  the  total 
postal  workforce.  Is  negligible. 

The  Kappel  Commission,  whose  recom- 
mendations led  to  creation  of  the  new  Postal 
Service,  found  that  it  was  this  uncertainty 
about  when  a  letter  would  be  deUvered 
that  was  the  pubUc's  primary  concern  about 
mail  service.  It  Is  this  uncertainty  that  drives 
mall  users  to  other  forms  of  communication 
to  get  their  message  across. 

Postal  management  has  refused  to  reoog- 
nlze  this  fact,  Ballar  and  his  predeoeasors 
continue  to  cite  statistics  that  show  tbat 
certain  percentages  ot  mall  are  delivered 
within  certain  time  frames:  that,  for  ex- 
ample, 87  per  cent  of  cross-country  mall  was 
deUvered  in  three  days  during  fiscal  19T5. 

These  standards  represent  a  deterltHratlon 
over  those  used  by  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, but  what  Is  more  relevant  Is  that  a 
letter  maUed  today  has  better  than  a  1  In 
10  chance  of  not  reaching  its  destination  in 
three  days.  If  it  does  not.  It  may  languish 
in  the  malls  for  weeks.  To  the  busmeesman 
or  housewife  who  needs  a  message  dellvwvd 
within  a  reasonable  time  period,  these  odds 
are  simply  not  good  enough. 

STANDARDIZED   ENVELOPES? 

Many  of  the  Postal  Services  problems 
would  be  solved  if  It  offered  standard-size 
envelopes  with  pre-prlnted  boxes  where 
maU  users  would  write  zip  codes,  according 
to  Dr.  James  C.  Armstrong,  a  former  postal 
official  who  left  to  become  corporate  plan- 
ning manager  of  American  Tel^hone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Armstrong  said  the  Postal  Service  could 
encomrage  the  pubUc  to  use  these  envelopes 
by  charging  Iowm'  postage  if  they  are  used. 
The  standard-size  envelopes  and  uniform 
zip  codes  could  easUy  be  read  by  relatively 
inexpensive  machines,  Armstrong  said. 

Merrill  A.  Hayden,  a  former  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  executive  vice  president  who  was  dep- 
uty postmaster  general  in  1971,  said  he  be- 
Ueves  the  pubUc  would  aoc^t  the  use  of 
such  envelopes  as  readily  as  It  accepted  di- 
rect long  distance  dialing  using  area  codes. 
"The  present  mechanization  (in  the  Postal 
Service)  is  so  costly  because  of  the  lack  of 
standardization,"  Hayden  said. 

Wise,  the  new  research  director,  said  he 
does  not  beUeve  the  public  would  accept  such 
a  system.  But  the  Postal  Service  has  never 
asked  the  public,  which  Is  apparenOy  be- 
Ueved  to  be  more  willing  to  accept  poor  serv- 
ice and  splrallng  costs  that  far  exceed  the  In- 
flation rate. 

For  reasons  he  has  not  speUed  out  Ballar 
believes  postal  mechanization  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  "Returns  from  mechaniza- 
tion are  getting  harder  and  more  expensive 
to  re€aize  and  will  probably  be  less  significant 
in  the  future  than  in  recent  years,"  he  Kas 

Bailar's  solution  Is  far  from  clear.  He  has 
been  trying  to  reduce  costs  by  cutting  service 
and  questioning  whether  Saturday  deUverles 
or  home  deUverles  are  necessary.  But  Bailar's 
cuts  have  not  made  a  dent  In  the  postal 
budget,  and  It  is  doubtful  that  the  way  to 
win  back  customers  lost  because  of  poor 
service  is  to  cut  service  stUl  further. 

"BaUar  Is  using  the  financial  crisis  as  a 
ooverup  for  his  own  inability  to  manage  the 
enterprise,"  says  a  member  of  postal  man- 
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concept  was  a  mistake    It  means  you  have 
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a  faceless  board  of 


execute  it.  Obvioiisly 
'  said  Murray  Coma' 


that   Is  mismanaged 


rises  on  their  toes, 
inessllke  operations, 

no  such   incentive. 

63.000-a-year  salary 
t  takes  for  the  mail 

it  efficient  telephone 
itroducing  the  profit 


to  have  people  who  can 

that  has  not  been  done 

row,  a  former  postal  ofBcial  who  wrote  the 

Kappel  Commission  report. 

A   private   company 
will  lose  custotners  and  go  out  of  business. 
It  is  this  threat — and  1be  promise  of  profits 
If  the  company  does  well — that  keeps  man 
agers  of   private  en 
Despite  the  talk  of  b 
the   Postal   Service   h 
Ballar  will  receive  his 
regardless  of  how  long 
to  get  through. 

If  the  development 
service  Is  any  giUde, 

motive  to  postal  operations  may  be  the  only 
way  to  obtain  good  serv^  at  reasonable  cost. 
Toward  this  end,  the  Pfesident's  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price-  Stabiity,  which  monitors 
the  impact  of  government  policies  on  infia- 
tlon,  has  proposed  allowing  private  companies 
to  deliver  the  mall. 

This  would  not  meaji  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  abolished.  Th  >  agency  would  con- 
tinue to  service  thoee  aieas  the  private  com- 
panies did  not  want  to  service — presumably 
rural  areas  where  dlstar  ces  between  delivery 
points  make  mail  servio  t  unprofitable.  TTiose 
areas  served  by  the  com  )anie8 — which  might 
continue  to  rely  on  the  Postal  Service  for 
transportation  of  mall  between  cities — pre- 
stimably  would  receive  b  etter  mail  service.  In 
addition,  the  companies  might  develop  inno- 
vations to  speed  the  mai  s. 

The  Postal  Service  argues  that  allowing 
competition  would  onl  r  increase  costs.  It 
says  the  proposal  wouM  create  duplication 
and  give  the  most  profit  able  business  to  pri- 
vate companies  while  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  left  with  the  n  ral  areas.  This  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  considerably  weakened  by 
the  example  of  the  effec  ts  of  competition  in 
delivery  of  parcels,  wheie  the  Postal  Service 
does  not  have  a  monopol  f. 

The  Postal  Service's  private  competitor, 
UPS,  has  been  able  to  of  er  quicker,  more  re- 
liable and  more  damage'  free  service  at  lower 
cost  than  the  Postal  Ser  ice.  It  has  done  this 
while  paying  taxes  to  the  government  and 
profits  to  its  shareholder  s.  The  Postal  Service 
pays  no  taxes  and  receivi  is  subsidies  from  the 
government. 

The  Postal  Service  siys  UPS  cannot  be 
used  for  comparison  j  urposes  because  it 
skims  the  cream  off  thd  parcel  business  by 
only  serving  businesses.  It  Is  true  that  most 
UPS  packages  come  fron  companies  rather 
than  private  individuals.  But  it  Is  also  true 
that  UPS  delivers  to  every  corner  of  the  na- 
tion (except  in  those  states  where  regula- 
tory authorities  have  no ;  permitted  it  to  op- 
erate) . 

Throwing  the  malls  oj  en  to  private  enter- 
prise raises  a  string  of  qi  estions.  What  would 
be  the  relationship  betw  een  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  private  con  panies?  Who  would 
regulate  the  companies'  How  would  postal 
customers  be  asstured  of  deliveries  regardless 
of  which  entity  may  be  serving  them? 

The  answers  are  no  bei  ter  defined  than  the 
shape  of  the  Bell  Systen  could  be  vl8\ialized 
when  Alexander  Grahari  Bell  Invented  the 
telephone.  But  if  capitalism  has  given  Amer- 
ica good  telephone  servlde,  there  Is  no  reaeon 
why  it  cannot  also  produ  ce  good  mail  service. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ERODED 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  United  States  ren- 
dered a  decision  which,  I  fear,  may  have 
the  effect  of  drastically  eroding  minority 
voting  rights  in  this  country.  In  that 

case,  Beer  v.  United  States. U.S. 

(1976),  the  Court  held  that  section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  could  not  be  used 
to    stop    voting    changes    imless    those 
changes  would  result  in  more  discrimina- 
tion than  that  which  existed  under  the 
system  sought  to  be  altered,  or  unless  the 
changes  created  a  voting  system  which 
in  and  of  itself  was  imconstitutional.  In 
my  opinion,  this  reading  of  section  5  is  a 
total  distortion  of  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended in  its  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  more  importantly,  as  I  will  dis- 
cuss later,  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 
The  facts  in  the  Beer  case  are  as  fol- 
lows:   The  city  of  New  Orleans,  since 
1954,  has  had  a  city  council  consisting 
of  seven  members.  One  city  council  mem- 
ber Is  elected  from  each  of  five  coimcil- 
manic   districts   and    two   city   council 
members  are  elected  at-large.  After  the 
1970  census,  the  city  developed  a  reap- 
portionment plan  for  its  five  council- 
manic  districts.  Because  New  Orleans  is 
a  covered  jurisdiction,  under  the  terms 
of  section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  it 
submitted  that  reapportionment  plan  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  for  approval. 
The  Attorney  General  objected  to  the 
plan,  thereby  halting  its  implementation. 
The  basis  for  that  objection  was  that  the 
plan  "dilute [d]  black  voting  strength  by 
combining  a  nimiber  of  black  voters  with 
a  larger  number  of  white  voters"  In  all 
but  one  of  the  five  districts.  Because  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  had  extensive  racial 
bloc  voting  in  its  elections,  the  plan  cre- 
ated the  probability  of  electing  only  one 
black  city  council  member — out  of  the 
total  of  seven — even  though  blacks  com- 
prise 45  percent  of  New  Orleans'  total 
population  and  35  percent  of  Its  regis- 
tered voters.  In  objecting,  the  Attorney 
General  also  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  "compelling  governmental  need"  for 
the  city  to  use  north-to-south  districts, 
as  it  did,  when  "the  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods  in  the  city  are  located 
generally  in  an  east  to  west  progression." 
'\Mien  New  Orleans  then  pursued  its 
alternative  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  taking  its  plan  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
approval,  the  district  court  agreed  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  found  that  the 
New     Orleans     reapportionment     plan 
abridged  minority  voting  rights,  so  as  to 
be  violative  of  section  5.  The  district 
court,  however,  went  even  further  by  also 
rejecting  the  plan  because  of  its  failure 
to  switch  the  two  at-large  city  coimcil 
seats  to  single  member  districts. 

An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  resulting  In  the  Beer 
against  United  States  decision  of  last 
Tuesday. 

There  are  a  number  of  serious  objec- 
tions, regarding  that  decision,  which  I 
now  feel  compelled  to  raise. 


First,  the  Beer  ruling  appears  to  seri- 
ously limit  the  scope  of  section  5  Itself. 
Writing  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art held  that  the  two  at-large  coimcll- 
manlc  seats  were  not  subject  to  the  pre- 
clearance  requirements  of  section  5,  be- 
cause those  seats  had  been  established 
In  1954  and  section  5  does  not  cover  dis- 
criminatory practices  Instituted  prior  to 
November  1964.  Therefore,  the  Court  re- 
fused to  consider  the  entire  councilmanlc 
election  process  as  being  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5  preclearance  requirements,  by 
virtue  of  the  reapportionment  change. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  too  nar- 
row an  interpretation  of  the  scope  of 
section  5.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  given 
the  broadest  possible  scope  In  Its  inter- 
pretation. See  Allen  v.  State  Board  of 
Elections,  393  U.S.  544  (1969).  By  ex- 
cluding, as  it  does.  New  Orleans'  two  at- 
large  councilmanlc  seats  from  section  5 
review  requirements,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  unquestionably  retreated  from  this 
critical  policy  of  broad  interpretation. 
Moreover,  the  Voting  Rights  Act's  most 
recent  legislative  history  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  such  policy  should 
be  preserved.  Speaking  directly  to  the 
Beer  situation,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  stated: 

For  example,  as  in  Beer  v.  United  States. 
374  P.  Supp.  357  (D.D.C.,  1974),  Section  6 
requires  submission  of  the  entire  seven 
member  councU  plan  when  New  Orleans 
sought  approval  for  a  reapportionment  of 
only  the  five  single-member  seats. 

S.  Rep.  No.  94-295,  at  19.  That  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  made  clear  Its 
view  that  all  aspects  of  a  change  are  to 
be  considered  within  the  reach  of  sec- 
tion 5,  even  though  the  change  may  re- 
tain some  features  of  a  previous  system. 

Nonetheless,  in  Beer,  the  Supreme 
Court  ignored  completely  this  unequivo- 
cal statement  of  congressional  Intent 
and  purpose. 

My  extreme  concern  and  uneasiness 
regarding  the  Beer  treatment  of  section 
5  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  overall  and  disquieting 
trend,  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  to  chop 
away  at  the  scope  of  that  provision.  On 
March  8,  1976,  only  3  weeks  before  its 
Beer  decision,  the  Court  decided,  in  East 
Carroll  Parish  School  Board  v.  Marshall, 
U.S. (1976),  that  reapportion- 
ment plans  which  are  drawn  by  legisla- 
tures, but  pursuant  to  court  order,  are 
not  subject  to  section  5's  preclearance 
requirement.  Thus  was  created  what  ap- 
pears to  be  another  major  loophole  In 
section  5  protections.  And  again,  in  East 
Carroll  Parish,  as  In  the  more  recent 
Beer  decision,  the  Court  Ignored  dlrectly- 
on-polnt  statements  of  legislative  Intent 
In  framing  Its  decision.  See  Senate  Re- 
port No.  94-295.  at  18-19. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  Beer 
ruling  Is  that,  even  If  one  Is  able  to  sub- 
mit a  change  which  Is  found  to  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  section  5  review,  the 
Court  now  seems  to  have  limited  greatly 
those  circumstances  which  may  be  con- 
sidered violative  of  section  5.  The  major- 
ity's opinion  overturns  the  rulings  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  and  the  At- 
torney General,  by  finding  that  the  New 
Orleans  reapportionment  plan  could  not 
violate  section  5  because  It  was  neither 
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retrogressive,  in  terms  of  minority  vot- 
ing rights,  nor  unconstitutional.  I  fear 
that  this  newly  established  section  5  ret- 
rogression test  may  now  severely  under- 
cut the  protections  afforded  by  that  pro- 
vision. The  majority  opinion  found  that 
the  test  had  not  been  met  In  Beer  be? 
cause  New  Orleans'  new  reapportionment 
plan  created  the  possibility  of  electing 
one  black  city  council  member,  whereas 
under  the  previous  plan  It  was  predict- 
able that  no  blacks  would  have  been 
elected.  It  apparently  did  not  matter  to 
the  Court  that  New  Orleans'  black  pop- 
ulation would  warrant  the  possibility  of 
electing  two  or  three  black  city  council 
members.  The  only  thing  which  ap- 
parently did  matter  was  that  the  city's 
blacks  were  not  made  worse  oflf  by  tiie 
plan — and  therefore,  the  plan  did  not 
meet  the  Court's  new  retrogression 
standard  for  section  5  violations. 

In  my  opinion,  this  new  threshold  test 
of  "whether  or  not  a  change  represents 
a  retrogression"  is  totally  Inappropriate. 
Surely,  if  a  new  change  abridges  mi- 
nority voting  rights,  as  does  the  New 
Orleans  plan.  It  Is  violative  of  section  5, 
Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  It  repre- 
sents some  slight  or  minimal  Improve- 
ment over  past  grossly  discriminatory 
systems.  As  Justice  Marshall  points  out 
in  his  Beer  dissent: 

It  is  the  effect  of  the  plan  itself,  rather 
than  the  effect  of  the  change  in  plana,  that 
should  be  at  issue  in  a  S  5  proceeding. 

The  Court  now  appears  to  allow,  by 
virtue  of  Its  Beer  ruling,  that  discrim- 
inating jurisdictions  may  make  only  the 
slightest  of  improvements  or  even  no 
improvements  at  all — without  fully 
effectuating  proper  minority  votli.g 
strengtti — and  still  remain  immune  from 
section  5  challenge. 

I  should  also  note  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Court  adopted  a  totally  erroneous 
reading  of  the  act's  legislative  history,  in 
arguing  that  the  history  supports  its 
holding  that  a  retrogression  test  is  In- 
tended under  section  5.  For  years,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  reviewed 
proposed  voting  changes,  and  objected 
to  certain  of  those  changes,  without  ap- 
plying a  strict  standard  of  retrogression. 
And,  as  House  floor  manager  of  the  1975 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  legislation, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  had  Congress  been 
dissatisfied  with  Justice's  Interpretation 
of  the  law.  we  would  have  clarified  oui 
Intent,  In  1975,  to  alter  that  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Of  course,  It  should  also  be  recalled 
that  the  Beer  majority  does  retain  the 
possibility  of  objecting,  under  section  5, 
even  to  a  nonretrogresslve  change,  if  It 
seeks  to  implement  a  system  which  In 
and  of  itself  is  unconstitutional.  How- 
ever, the  Court's  having  carved  out  this 
option  In  Its  March  30th  opinion  may 
be  of  little  solace.  In  light  of  Its  footnote 
ruling  that  the  New  Orleans  plan,  In 
Beer,  meets  constitutional  muster.  As  Is 
so  aptly  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall's dissent,  "Louisiana's  long  history 
of  racial  discrimination  not  only  In  vot- 
ing, but  also  in  public  schools,  public  as- 
semblies, public  recreational  facilities, 
public  transportation,  housing  and  em- 
ployment" smd  the  residual  effects  of 
that  discrimination,  all  serve  to  make 


New  Orleans'  proposed  reapportionment 
plan  unconstitutional.  Having  foimd 
that  the  plan  "infringes  constitutionally 
protected  rights,"  Justice  Marshall  con- 
tinued his  analysis  by  finding  that  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  had  no  compelling 
justification  which  could  save  its  con- 
stl^tionally  infirm  plan.  With  this  an- 

^Jvsis    I  flfiXCC. 

I  think  that  we  are  now  at  a  stage 
where  we  must  wait  until  the  air  clears 
before  we  can  determine  what  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  the  Beer  decision  will 
be.  It  is  possible  that,  despite  the  Court's 
constitutional  pronoimcements  In  Beer, 
many  imfavorable.  but  not  so-called 
retrogressive,  voting  changes  might  stDl 
be  objectionable,  imder  section  5.  be- 
cause of  their  being  unconstitutional.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  Court's  new— 
and.  I  think,  erroneous — test  of  retro- 
gressive will  be  meaningless;  and  even 
so-called  ameliorative  changes,  which 
fall  to  go  far  enough  to  protect  minor- 
ity voting  rights,  will  still  be  objection- 
able, under  section  5,  because  of  their 
unconstitutionality. 

I  think  that  it  is  Incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  monitor  this  situation  with 
great  care  to  see  just  how  much  damage 
may  have  been  done  by  this  decision.  I. 
for  one,  intend  to  spend  significant  en- 
ergies observing  what  the  Beer  after- 
math wUl  be.  It  could  be  that,  ultimately, 
curative  legislation  will  be  needed  in 
this  area.         

FRANCHISE  PRACTICES  REFORM 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  intro- 
ducing HJl.  8349  last  June,  I  have  re- 
ceived constructive  comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  numerous  franchisors  and 
franchisees  throughout  the  country. 
Based  on  these  comments  I  suggest  that 
several  changes  be  made  In  the  bill  as 
introduced.  These  suggested  revisions  are 
incorporated  in  a  revised  draft  of  HJl. 
8349  which  I  submitted  with  my  testi- 
mony before  Chairman  Van  Deerldt's 
Subcommittee  on  Consiuner  Protection 
and  Finance. 

The  revision,  in  addition  to  technical 
and  stylistic  changes,  makes  some  sub- 
stantive changes  In  the  blU.  It  eliminates 
the  distinction  between  cancellation  and 
failure  to  renew  a  franchise — a  distinc- 
tion that  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
the  franchisor  and  franchisee  has  little 
meaning.  The  same  good  cause  standard 
should  apply  to  both  situations. 

The  revised  draft  Includes  two  changes 
in  the  notice  requirements.  First.  It  spec- 
ifies four  situations  In  which  no  notice 
of  termination  is  needed.  These  are  spe- 
cial situations  in  which  a  90-day  notice 
requirement  would  work  an  unfair  hard- 
ship on  the  franchisor.  However,  should 
the  franchisor  abuse  this  right,  the  court 
Is  empowered  to  award  actual  and  puni- 
tive damages. 

Second,  a  "cure  provision"  Is  added. 
Following  receipt  of  notice  of  Intention 
to  cancel  or  not  renew,  the  franchisee  Is 
given  60  das^s  to  correct  the  alleged  de- 
ficiencies. If  corrected  within  the  pre- 


scribed time  period,  the  franchisor  may 
not  cancel.  This  provision  would  give  the 
franchisee  a  reasonable  period  to  correct 
his  deficient  conduct  and  save  his  busi- 
ness. 

A  new  section  entitied  "Relationship 
Between  Parties"  is  added.  The  secticMi 
pndilblts  discriminatory  treatment  be- 
tween similarly  situated  franchisees  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  franchise.  The  fran- 
chisor should  be  required  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  his  franchisees.  If  there  is  a 
shortage  of  products  or  materials,  all 
franchisees  should  share  equally  In  the 
shortages.  The  franchisor  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pick  and  choose  between 
those  franchisees  who  receive  their  prod- 
ucts on  time  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  revised  draft  also  Includes  a  pro- 
vlslCHi  authorizing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  exclude  by  rule  from  cov- 
erage under  the  act  any  franchise,  as 
defined  by  the  act.  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  Inequitable  practices  against 
which  the  act  Is  intended  to  protect 

Finally,  although  not  Included  In  the 
revised  draft.  I  urged  the  subcommittee 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing  for 
a  binding  arbitration  In  situations  where 
the  franchisor  and  franchisee  are  un- 
able to  agree  upon  terms  for  the  renewal 
of  the  franchise.  By  providing  a  mech- 
anism which  automatically  triggers  arbi- 
tration proceedings,  expensive  court  bat- 
ties  can  be  avoided  and  agreement  on  a 
new  franchise  quickly  reached. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
suggested  revisions  to  H  Jl.  8349. 

HJB.— 

A  bill  to  correct  ineqiiltles  in  certain  fran- 
chise practices,  to  provide  franchlsoTB  and 
franchisees  with  even-handed  protection 
from  unfair  practices,  to  provide  consum- 
ers with  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  a 
competitive   and    open    market   economy, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreaentaUves    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pranchlsing  Prac- 
tices Reform  Act". 

DECLARATION  OT  POUCT 

Sw:.  2.  (a)   ITie  CongresB  finds  that — 

(1)  A  substantial  amount  of  useful  busi- 
ness activity  In  and  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce Is  today  carried  on  and  conducted 
pursuant  to  franchise  agreements  or  relation- 
ships between  franchisors  and  franchisees. 

(2)  Such  agreements  and  relationships 
benefit  the  economy,  enhance  commerce,  and 
promote  competition  because  they  provide  a 
means  for  combining  oentrallBBd  planning, 
direction,  and  standard-setting  by  the  fran- 
chisor with  local  decisionmaking,  initiative, 
and  capital  formation  of  the  franchisee,  in 
a  way  which  appears  to  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  commercial  arrangements  based  on 
principal  and  agent  relationships. 

(3)  Because  the  franchise  relationship  In 
its  present  form  is  a  relatively  new  one,  the 
appUcable  law  has  not  evolved  sufficiently 
to  protect  adequately  the  parties  to  the 
franchise  relationship  and  to  insure  against 
overreaching,  unjust  enrichment,  and  un- 
JuBttOable  termination.  The  law  appUcable 
to  franchise  agreements  and  relationships 
should  not  be  traditional  agency  and  con- 
tract Uw  doctrines  to  the  extent  that  such 
doctrines  permit  inequities  to  occur  and  faU 
to  provide  sufficient  remedies  for  conduct 
that  should,  in  this  context,  be  characterized 
as  wrongdoing. 

(b)  It  is  the  pTUT>0Be  of  this  Act  to  provide 
certain  remedies  to  franchisors  and  fran- 
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cblseefl  to  aaatire  faio  dealing,  to  protect 
franchisees  from  ineqaitable  practices,  and 
to  guarantee  to  consiu^rs  the  greater  bene- 
fits which  would  flow  |from  more  equitable 
franchise  agreements  a|nd  relationships. 
dzfutitions  4jnd  coverage 
Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  Includes — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  mon(q>ollas",  approved  July  2, 
1890  (15  U.S.C.  1.  et  seq.| 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U,S.C. 
12,  et  seq.) ;  I 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(16U.8.C.41.et8eq.):    J 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Govemmenjt,  and  for  ither  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (15  IT.S.C. 
8  and  9);  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  |19,  1936,  chapter  692 
(15  n.S.C.  13,  ISa,  13b,  and  21A) 

(2)  The  term  "francUlse"  means  any  com- 
mercial relationship  wMch  affects  commerce 
and  which  is  created  jby  agreement,  con- 
tract, lease,  or  other  unflerstanding,  whether 
written  or  oral,  express  or  implied,  In  which— 

(A)  a  person  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "franchl^")   is  granted  the 
right,  or  is  permitted, 
tribute— 

(I)  goods  or  commc 
processed,  or  distribute^ 
(hereinafter   In   this 
"franchisor");  or 

(II)  services    establl 
proved,  or  directed  by  tl 

(B)  (1)    the  franchise 
will  lend  more  than  n< 
the  franchisee  In  the  franchisee's  organiza- 
tion,   promotional    actijrttles,    management, 
marketing    plan,    methc 
other  business  affairs;  oi 

(11)  the  operation  of 
is  substantially  assocU 
chlsor's  trademark,  servlte  mark,  trade  name, 
or  other  Identifying  syHibol  or  name  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  framchlsor;  and 

(C)  a  significant  amount  (not  less  than 
$25,000  In  gross  revenue^)  of  the  goods,  com- 
modities, or  services  sold  by  the  franchisee 
is  derived  from  the  franc  tiise  business. 
The  term  "franchise"  ln:ludes  any  franchise 
as  described  In  the  pr»cedlng  sentence  in 
which  a  franchisee  ts  grt  nted  the  right,  or  Is 
permitted,  to  offer,  sell, 
sale  of  such  franchises  )^  the  name  of  or  on 
behalf  of  the  franchisor. 

(3)  The  term  "good  ca'  ise"  means — 

(A)  failure  by  a  francl  isee  to  substantially 
comply,  with  any  reasons  ble  requirement  Im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  fi  ancbise,  or 

(B)  the  use  of  bad  faiSh  by  the  franchisee 
In  carrying  out  the  ternu  > 

(4)  The  term  "marketl  ng  area  withdrawal" 
means  a  cancellation,  tei  mlnatlon,  or  f ailiire 
to  renew  a  franchise  for 
abling  the  franchisor  to 


offer,  sell,  or  dls- 

lltles  manufactiired, 
by  another  person 
bt   referred   to   as   a 

led,    organized,    ap- 
I  franchisor; 

represents  that  It 
bmlnal  assistance  to 


of    operation,    or 

franchisee's  business 
with   the   fran- 


the  p\irpose  of  en- 
wlthdraw  from  the 
business  of  granting,  ortanlzlng,  supplying, 
or  directing  franchises  (vlthin  a  particular 
marketing  area  of  the  Tnlted  states; 

(A)  which  such  cance  latlon,  termination, 
or  failure  is  not  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws; 


(B)  with  respect  to  which 
does  not  sell  or  provide 
area  the  same  goods  and 
franchise   within    five 
date  of  such   cancellation 
failure  to  renew;  and 


(C)  the  franchisor  payii 
sonable  compensation 
franchisee's  business, 
If  agreed  to  by  the 
the  replacement  of  the 
franchise  of  equivalent  v^lue. 


the  franchisor 

In  such  marketing 

services  covered  by 

3(ears    following    the 

termination,  or 


the  franchisee  rea- 

the  value  of  the 

Including  goodwill  or, 

provides  for 

fi  anchlse  VTlth  a  new 


fdr 


(5)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  fran- 
chise which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
identifles,  by  rules,  as  a  franchise  of  a  type 
which  Is  not  subject  to  Inequitable  prac- 
tices and  with  respect  to  which  the  remedies 
and  protections  of  this  Act  need  not  apply. 

NOTICE    TO     FRAKCHISEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  No  franchisor  may  cancel, 
fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a  fran- 
chise unless  he  furnished  prior  notification 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  to  each  franchisee 
affected  thereby. 

(2)  The  notification  required  tinder  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  In  writing  and  sent  to  such 
franchisee  by  certified  mall  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
franchise  will  be  canceled,  not  renewed,  or 
otherwise  terminated.  Such  notification  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  intention  to  cancel, 
not  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate,  together 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  date  on  which 
such  action  shall  take  effect,  and  a  statement 
of  the  remedy  or  remedies  available  to  such 
franchisee  under  this  Act,  including  a  sum- 
mary of  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  iinder  section  7  with 
respect  to  any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  that  the  franchisor  cancelled, 
failed  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminated  a 
franchise  without  furnishing  prior  notifica- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  in  order  to  protect  against  an  immi- 
nent  danger  to  public  health  or  safety; 

(2)  in  the  event  of  Insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  franchisee; 

(3)  In  the  event  of  voluntary  abandon- 
ment by  the  franchisee  of  the  franchise  busi- 
ness; or 

(4)  in  the  event  of  repeated  failures  to 
comply  with  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
franchise. 

TERMTNATTON     OF     rSANCHISES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  franchisor  may  cancel,  or 
fall  to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a  fran- 
chise. 

(b)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  section  7  with 
respect  to  any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  that — 

(1)  the  franchisor  Is  effecting  a  market- 
ing area  withdrawal;  or 

(2)  the  franchisor  has  good  cause  for  the 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  termina- 
tion and;  in  the  case  In  which  prior  notifi- 
cation is  required  under  section  4,  the  fran- 
chisor has  furnished  such  notification  and 
the  franchisee  has  not  corrected  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  reasonable  terms  of  the 
franchise  specified  In  such  notification 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  notification. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PASTIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  franchisor  may  discriminate 
between  similarly  situated  franchises  In  the 
performance  of  the  franchise. 

(b)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  section  7  with 
respect  to  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  that  any  discrimination  by  the 
franchisor  among  franchisees  Is  reasonable. 
Is  based  on  proper  and  Justifiable  distinc- 
tions considering  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  is  not  arbitrary. 

JTTDICIAL  remedies  AND   BURDEN  OF  PROOF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  a  franchisor  engages  In  con- 
duct prohibited  under  this  Act,  a  franchisee 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  franchisor. 


(b)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  offects 
of  conduct  which  It  finds  to  exist  and  which 
is  prohibited  under  this  Act,  Including  de- 
claratory Judgment,  mandatory  or  prohibi- 
tive injunctive  relief,  and  Interim  equitable 
relief.  The  court  may,  unless  required  by  this 
Act,  award  damages,  including  the  value  of 
goodwill.  The  court  shall,  if  such  suit  Is  suc- 
cessful, direct  that  costs,  including  reason- 
able attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid 
by  the  franchisor.  The  court  shall,  if  it  finds 
that  the  franchisor  has  acted  In  bad  faith 
cancelling,  falling  to  renew,  or  otherwise  ter- 
minating a  franchise  with  prior  notification 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  this  Act,  award 
actual  and  punitive  damages,  as  well  as  costs 
as  provided  for  In  this  subsection. 

(c)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  franchisor  against  whom  such  suit 
Is  maintained  resides,  is  foimd,  or  is  doing 
business.  No  such  suit  shaU  be  maintained 
unless  commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  other  ter- 
mination of  the  franchise,  unless  the  fran- 
chisor has  allegedly  re-entered  the  mar!:et- 
ing  area  after  having  effected  a  marketing 
area  withdrawal.  In  which  case  no  such  suit 
shall  be  maintained  unles?  commenced  with- 
in two  years  after  the  date  of  such  alleged 
re-entry. 

(d)  In  any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (a) ,  a  franchisor  availing  himself  of 
any  of  the  defenses  specified  in  section  4(b). 
5(b),  or  6(b)  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing and  proving  such  defense. 

PROHtBmON   ON   waiver    of   niGHTS    AND 
ARBITRATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  any  condition,  stip- 
ulation, provision,  or  term  of  any  franchise 
agreement  waiving  and  rights  granted  under 
this  Act  or  relieving  any  person  from  liability 
Imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  void  and  unen- 
forceable. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  right  of  a  franchisor  and  franchisee 
to  agree  to  binding  arbitration  of  disputes, 
where — 

(1)  the  standards  applied  in  such  arbitra- 
tion are  not  less  than  the  requirements 
specified  in  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  arbitrator  employed  in  such  arbi- 
tration is  chosen  from  a  list  of  Impartial  ar- 
bitrators supplied  by  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  or  other  impartial  third 
parties  designated  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
dispute. 

ANTmiUSr   LAWS 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
peal, modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  In- 
directly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  Act  la  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  supplementary  to,  but  not 
a  part  of,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


DR.  JAMES  SCHLESINGER  DIS- 
CUSSES "NATO  AND  THE  WARSAW 
PACT  CHALLENGE"  IN  MCPL  ED- 
UCATION FUND  LECTURE  SERIES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  18,  Dr.  James  Schleslnger, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  appeared 
at  one  of  the  series  of  discussion  meet- 
ings on  U.S.  defense  policy  and  related 
foreign  policy,  sponsored  by  MCPL  Edu- 
cation Fund.  The  discussion  centered  on 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  The  meet- 
ing was  open  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
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gress    and    senior    congressional    staff 
members. 

It  has  been  intended  from  the  outset 
to  make  summaries  of  each  briefing  ses- 
sion available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  by  printing 
summaries  of  the  discussions  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  summaries  are 
cleared  with  each  speaker  before  being 
released,  which  sometimes  results  In  a 
delay.  However,  this  insures  that  the 
summaries  accurately  reflect  the  view- 
point of  the  speaker. 

The  meeting  addressed  by  Dr.  Schles- 
lnger was  very  well  attended.  The  thrust 
of  Dr.  Schlesinger's  remarks  was  that 
without  strong  U.S.  participation  in 
NATO  the  states  in  Western  Europe 
would  be  forced  to  make  unfavorable  ac- 
commodations with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  also  his  view  that,  while  NATO  has 
the  power  to  block  a  Soviet  military 
thrust  into  Western  Eiurope,  to  do  so 
would  probably  involve  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  Since  such  a  strategy 
carries  with  It  a  threat  of  devastation  to 
much  of  Western  EuroE>e,  a  more  satis- 
factory strategy  would  be  to  build  up 
NATO's  conventional  forces  so  that  they 
could  adequately  contain  a  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  attack.  Dr.  Schleslnger  be- 
lieves the  Western  European  coimtries 
are  fully  capable  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate conventional  forces  and  thinks 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  the  MBPR  negotiations  re- 
quire greater  care  than  even  the  SALT 
talks  in  order  to  insure  that  they  do  not 
weaken  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

The  full  summary  of  Dr.  Schlesinger's 
remarks  f  oUow. 
Members  op  Congress  for  Peace  Through 

Law    Education    Fund    Lxcturz    Series: 

"NATO  AND  the  Warsaw  Pact  Challenge" 
(Dr.  James  Schleslnger,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense) 
summary  record  of  proceedings 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1976,  4  p.m.,  2325 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  Schleslnger  began  his  comments  on 
NATO  with  some  observations  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Since  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, there  has  been  no  national  consensus 
on  what  our  foreign  policy  should  be.  There 
has  been  discussion  about  whether  or  not 
the  UJ5.  is  overcommitted,  whether  or  not 
we  should  retrench.  While  there  are  vaUd 
grounds  for  discussion  on  this  point,  in  Dr. 
Schlesinger's  opinion,  the  Irreducible  mini- 
mum for  U.S.  Interests  Is  our  commitment 
to  NATO,  with  whom  we  share  a  common 
political  and  cultural  heritage. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  defense  of  Europe 
is  both  essential  and  inescapable,  because: 

Prance,  Britain,  and  Germany  no  longer 
have  the  same  relative  power  that  they  did 
before  World  War  11; 

Eiirope  Is  now  composed  of  an  agglomera- 
tion of  small  and  medium-sized  powers 
which  are  Incapable  of  standing  up  to  So- 
viet agression; 

Any  change  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  causes 
reverberation  throughout  Europe; 

Without  the  adhesive  of  U.S.  participation 
In  NATO,  the  states  of  Western  Europe  would 
be  forced  to  make  accommodations  with  the 
Soviet  Union; 

The  U.S.  Is  the  only  potential  counter- 
weight to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  It  Is  the  only 
superpower  In  the  free  world. 

We  have  tried  to  make  NATO  adequate  In 
the  military  sense  since  the  Lisbon  Confer- 


ence of  1952.  When  that  failed,  we  developed 
the  doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation."  WhUe 
this  doctrine  was  promulgated  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  did  not  attempt  to  develop  an 
adequate  conventional  counterbalance  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces. 

For  a  j>eriod  of  years,  overwhelming  U.S. 
nuclear  superiority  made  this  policy  credible. 
Under  the  Kennedy  Administration,  as  the 
Soviets  developed  a  deterrent  of  their  own, 
we  attempted  to  develop  a  conventional  caipt.- 
blUty  to  stand  up  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  was  a  wholesome  and  necessary  de- 
velopment, which  hxis  been  pursued  vigor- 
ously. If  Intermittently,  ever  since. 

What  strategy  should  NATO  aAopXI  The 
U.S.  preferred  strategy  Is  to  have  a  conven- 
tional force  adequate  to  contain  a  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  offensive  with  some  degree 
of  confidence. 

The  alternative  Is  to  rely  on  nuclear 
weapons.  If  we  rely  on  nuclear  weapoiu.  we 
threaten  the  destruction  of  Europe  as  a 
response  to  a  conventional  probe  by  the 
Soviet  Union — ^threatening  such  destruction 
Is  not  a  wholly  credible  threat  In  circum- 
stances less  than  aU-out.  IdeaUy  we  should 
have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  a  probe  at 
the  same  level  of  violence  as  the  Waraaw 
Pact. 

We  have  attempted  to  strengthen  V&. 
tarceB  In  Western  Europe  In  aasoctetton  with 
strengthening  Western  Europe  forces.  In 
1976,  the  Bundeswehr  is  a  mlUtarily  Impres- 
sive force.  This  was  not  true  a  decade  ago. 
The  UJ3.  Army  has  been  rebuilt  from  Its 
low  point  during  the  Vietnam  War,  and  our 
forces  In  Europe  have  been  strengtliened  by 
the  addition  of  two  brigades  built  from 
manpower  reclaimed  from  headquarters  and 
support  spaces. 

OveraU,  our  objeetlw  Is  to  build  a  stal- 
vrart  conventional  force  sufficiently  awesome 
so  that  It  would  never  be  threatened. 

What  are  the  Implications  of  MBFB?  For 
the  past  two  years,  these  talks  have  been 
staUed,  because  the  Soviets  have  made  a 
policy  decision  that  they  will  not  negoti- 
ate an  MBFR  agreement  before  they  have 
a  SALT  agreement.  The  MBFB  negotiations 
require  much  greater  care  than  even  the 
SALT  talks,  because  the  awesomeness  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  small  probability  of 
their  use  means  that  to  some  degree,  we 
can  live  with  a  bad  SALT  agreement.  But 
western  clvUlzatlon  will  not  long  survive  a 
bad  MBFB  agreement.  We  entered  the  MBFB 
talks  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  security 
of  Western  Europe.  Any  agreement  should 
support  these  objectives.  No  troop  eats 
should  be  made  to  support  domestic  polit- 
ical or  budgetary  objectives. 
Soviet  MBFB  objectives  are: 

•  Get  control  of  the  Bundeswehr.  a  vast- 
ly Improved  fighting  force; 

•  To  head  off  any  future  attempt  to  form 
a  European  Defense  Community,  and  to 
maintain  the  NATO  alliance  In  Its  present 
fragmented  form. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  either  the  UB.  or 
NATO  to  acquiesce  In  either  of  these  ob- 
jectives, nor  in  any  agreement  which  will 
permanently  guarantee  the  Warsaw  Pact 
numerical  superiority.  The  effect  of  doing  so 
would  be  to  Increase  the  probability  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  a  decline  In  the 
confidence  of  the  Eur(q>eans  In  our  ability 
to  respond. 

In  general,  NATO's  situation  Is  not  whoUy 
satisfactory,  but  It  remains  the  sole  means 
by  which  n.8.  and  Western  European  forces 
are  pooled.  However.  Its  weaknesses  are  con- 
siderable. The  Europeans  have  oontlnoasly 
felt  a  sense  of  inferiority  vls-a-yls  the  War- 
saw Pact.  This  has  undermined  an  attempt 
to  put  together  an  adequate  force  etme- 
ture. 

The  Europeans  think  that  an  adequate 
conventional  defense  wUl  militate  against 
the  success  of  the  nuclear  deterrent,  either 


VS.  wnilngnesa  to  use  It.  or  Sovlei  pcroep- 
tlon  of  VS.  wnilnpi—i 

LasUy.  tbe  Buropeans  tend  to  play  the 
we^wns  system  game,  whereby  NATO  mam- 
bers  attempt  to  hawk  weapons  to  each 
other. 

nils  Is  not  iitiaX  we  should  be  conoemed 
with.  What  we  should  be  concerned  wltb  Is 
T.n|atr.»«iriing  ftn  adequftte  defenae  against 
the  threat  from  tb*  r 


EXTENDING  TEMPORARY  UNIM- 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  establish 
area — rather  than  State — imemploy- 
ment  levels  as  the  basis  for  determining 
eligibility  for  extended  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  con- 
tinue the  temporary  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  to  areas  of  continuing 
high  unemployment  within  a  State,  even 
when  the  State  as  a  whole  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  such  benefits  because  of  a 
lower  unemployment  rate.  On  April  3, 
Federal  supplemental  benefits — FSB — 
were  cut  off  to  Ohio  and  12  other  States 
whose  overall  insured  unemplosrment 
rates  had  fallen  below  5  percent.  Yet 
there  remain  in  Ohio — and  many  of  the 
other  12  States — large  labor  market 
areas  with  extremely  high  unenyiloy- 
ment.  Listed  below  are  the  February  un- 
employment rates  by  labor  market  area 
for  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Vnemplojftnent 
Labor  Market  Area:  Bate 

Akron 9. 9 

Canton , 9.9 

Cincinnati  8.6 

Cleveland 7.7 

Columbus 7.8 

Dayton 7. 9 

HamUton-Mlddletown 10.6 

Lc»-aIn-Elyrla 7.6 

Steulienvllle 6.3 

Toledo 8.3 

Youngstown-Warren 12.2 

In  fact,  in  my  own  district,  which  In- 
cludes Akron,  the  unemployment  rate  Is 
actually  on  the  rise,  despite  the  lowering 
statewide  average.  Jobs  in  Akron  are 
harder  to  find  than  ever,  and  the  sudden 
loss  of  Federal  supplemental  ben^ts 
will  leave  many  jobless  workers  with  no 
income  at  all,  since  most  of  them  are  not 
eligible  for  AFDC  or  SSI  payments. 

Althou^  tmllmited  extension  of  the 
FSB  program  Is  probably  not  the  best 
answer  to  assisting  Jobless  workers  in 
times  of  high  employment,  the  situation 
facing  us  Is  an  onergency  one.  UntQ  a 
better  program  can  be  worked  out.  some 
immediate  action  Is  esaential  to  protect 
those  workers  who  will  be  left  with  vir- 
tually no  assistance  and  no  opportunity 
for  empIo3rment.  The  bill  which  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  cosponsoring  today 
with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wha- 
len)  Is  one  approach  to  solving  this 
problem.  I  might  add  that  similar  legis- 
lation has  also  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Unemployment 
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sm,  according  to 
Qy  the  chairman  In 
rks,  would  be  to 
available  to  all 


Compensation  of  th;  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  hlr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, and  I  have  also  cosponsored  Mr. 
Steiger's  bill.. 

A  second  approach  to  the  problem  h£is 
been  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
employment Compensation  (Mr.  COR- 
HAN) .  On  Tuesday,  tne  chairman  Intro- 
duced a  bUl,  which  llalso  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  which  woijld  modify  the  State 
trigger  mechanism  In  the  current  pro- 
gram to  provide  13  weeks  of  FSB  when 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Nation  is  4.5  percent  or  higher.  States 
with  rates  above  6  pa*cent  would  still  be 
eligible  for  26  weeks!  of  FSB  imder  the 
chairman's  bill.  The  Effect  of  this  change 
in  the  trigger  mechi 
the  projections  cited 
his  introductory  rei 
make  13  weeks  of 
States  through  fiscalj  1977. 

I  know  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  share  my  gratitude  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Unemplis^ment  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  for  his  excellent 
leadership  in  the  area  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  !  legislation  in  the 
past.  The  chairman  kas  once  again  dis- 
played his  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of 
these  jobless  workersiby  introducing  his 
legislation  and  by  tentatively  schedul- 
ing hearings  by  his  subcommittee  on  this 
subject  on  April  28.  2%,  and  30. 1  am  very 
hopeful  that  these  hoarings  will  produce 
an  agreement  that  qiiick  action  is  neces- 
sary and  a  consensui  on  the  most  effi- 
cient and  fair  approaoh  to  take. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  legislation  (S.  2362)  similar 
to  the  chairman's  his  been  introduced 
In  tiie  Senate  by  Senators  Harrison  Wil- 
liams and  Jacob  Javit^.  I  commend  these 
gentlemen  for  takingi  the  leaderstilp  on 
this  issue  in  the  Senake,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  wUli  be  forthcoming  in 
this  body  on  this  issui  very  shortly. 

Following  these  remarks  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Cnairman  Cormait  on 
March  23  requesting;  hearings  on  FSB 
legislation  and  a  copjj  of  the  chairman's 

response  to  me: 

March  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Jamxs  CoBiCAN       | 
Chairman,  Subcommittie  on  Unemployment, 
Compensation,  Wa3H<«srton,  D.C. 

Di:ar  Mh.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  \mder 
the  provisions  of  the  Etnergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Adt  of  1974,  Ohio  and 
13  other  states  whose  Iniured  unemployment 
rates  have  fallen  below  6%  already  have 
"triggered  out"  of  the  jederal  supplemental 
benefits  program.  Covered  workers  In  these 
states  who  are  still  uninployed  and  receiv- 
ing federal  supplemental  benefits  will  stop 
getting  their  checks  on  April  3rd. 

Nationwide,  half  a  million  people  wUl  lose 
benefits.  In  Ohio,  SCOGp  people  will  be  af- 
fected Immediately  by 
5 -county  Akron  area  alo^e,  some  7,000  people 
win  lose  their  benefits. 

TTnfortunately,  the 
ment  rate  In  the  state 
does  not  acciu-ately  refect  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  some  of  the  mi  Jor  individual  labor 
market  areas  of  the  state.  In  February,  the 
unemployment  rate  In  Ohio  was  7.8%,  down 
from  8.4%  in  January.  B  at  in  the  Akron  labor 
market  area,  the  February  rate  was  8J% — 
up  from  8.4%  In  JaniAry.  Akron  employ- 
ment office  officials  efftmate  that  tbe  In- 
sured rate  in  the  area  Is  above  6%.  Thus,  if 


Reclining   unemploy- 
of  Ohio  as  a  whole 


federal  supplemental  benefits  were  targeted 
to  labor  market  areas  with  continuing  seri- 
ous unemployment  rather  than  to  entire 
states,  the  Akron  area  would  still  be  eligible. 
With  unemployment  In  the  Akron  area  on 
the  rise.  It  wlU  be  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  for  persons  who  lose  their  sup- 
plemental federal  benefits  to  find  new  em- 
ployment. And  It  appears  that  there  are  very 
few  other  benefits  available  to  these  people 
to  tide  them  over  untU  the  job  plctiu'e 
Improves. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  a  recent 
study  on  Unemployment  Insurance  Exhaus- 
tees  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  Mathematics  PoUcy  Research.  One  of  the 
major  findings  of  this  study  Is  that  only 
19%  of  those  whose  unemployment  benefits 
were  exhausted  were  eligible  for  other  ben- 
efits, such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  or  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come becaxise  of  the  categorical  nature  of 
these  programs.  And  one  year  after  their 
benefits  had  ceased,  61%  of  those  studies 
continued  to  be  unemployed. 

This  study  Indicates  a  very  serloxis  gap  In 
federal  efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  un- 
employed persons  In  times  of  high  Jobless- 
ness. Although  unlimited  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  may  not  be  the  long- 
term  answer  to  this  problem,  untU  a  better 
program  can  be  enacted  some  emergency  ac- 
tion Is  essential  to  protect  those  workers  who 
will  be  left  with  virtually  no  assistance  and 
no  opportunity  for  employment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  quickest  and  most 
efficient  way  of  providing  continuing  assist- 
ance to  those  In  need  would  be  to  drop  the 
"trigger"  mechanisms  from  the  program 
which  went  into  effect  January  1st,  and  con- 
tinue to  supply  a  full  26  weeks  of  supple- 
mental benefits  to  all  unemployed  persons 
untU  the  program  Is  due  to  expire  next 
March.  Although  the  national  official  rate 
of  unemployment  Is  falling.  It  1b  still,  at 
7.6%.  perilously  high.  And  many  labor  ex- 
perts suggest  that  the  official  rate  seriously 
underestimates  the  real  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  may  be  as  high  as  10%. 

If  for  fiscal  or  other  considerations,  this 
proposal  is  not  acceptable,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  at  least  two  other  options: 

To  direct  federal  supplemental  benefits  to 
labor  market  areas  with  unemployment  over 
a  certain  percentage — rather  than  to  entire 
states.  This  might  be  the  fairest  approach 
in  terms  of  getting  the  benefits  to  those  most 
in  need,  but  its  implementation  may  take 
more  time  than  we  have  available. 

To  change  the  formula  used  to  determine 
the  Insured  unemployment  rate  so  that  It 
will  more  accurately  refiect  the  true  rate  of 
Insured  unemployment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  presently,  Insured  unemployment 
Is  measiired  by  claims  filed  under  the  state 
and  federal /stated  extended  benefits  pro- 
grams. Claims  under  the  federal  supplemen- 
tal benefits  program — In  which  2.5  million 
people  participated  last  year — are  not 
counted.  If  the  purpose  of  the  Insured  rate 
Is  to  measure  how  many  covered  workers  are 
unemployed,  then  not  counting  the  persons 
receiving  federal  supplemental  benefits 
would  seem  to  be  polntlessly  misleading. 

Becaiise  you  and  the  members  of  your  sub- 
committee have  the  expertise  In  this  area, 
I  would  leave  to  your  discretion  which  of 
the  various  options  I  have  mentloned^-or 
perhaps  ones  that  I  have  not  thought  of — 
would  be  most  appropriate. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  your 
fine  leadership  In  getting  previous  exten- 
sions of  this  program  through  the  Congress, 
and  I  hope  that  you  and  the  subcommittee 
can  and  will  address  this  new  problem  im- 
mediately. I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
what  a  hardship  the  loss  of  these  benefits 
will  be  to  workers  in  my  district,  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  country.  When  I  voted  for 
the  Emergency   Unemployment   Compensa- 


tion Act,  I  understood  that  its  ptirpose 
would  be  to  provide  benefits  to  workers  who 
lost  their  job  because  of  the  economic  reces- 
sion and  who  were  imable  to  find  another 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  sudden  and  seem- 
ingly senseless  halt  In  the  payment  of  these 
benefits  to  people  who  stUl  have  virtually  no 
chance  of  getting  a  job  and  who  have  no 
other  means  of  support  Is  clearly  contrary 
to  the  aim  of  the  law.  To  allow  It  to  hap- 
pen without  a  strong  effort  by  Congress  to 
correct  the  situation  would  be  unthinkable. 
However,  if  It  does  not  appear  that  your 
subconunittee  wUl  be  able  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  in  the  very  near  future,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  co\ild  let  me  know  so  that 
I  may  consider  passible  alternative  solutions. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Skiberling, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  2,  1976. 
Hon.  John  F.  Seiberlinc, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  23  and  the  letter  of  March 
31  you  coslgned  with  several  other  members 
of  the  Hoxise  expressing  concern  over  the 
expiration  in  some  States  of  Federal  Supple- 
mental Benefits. 

The  State  trigger  provisions  that  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1976,  and  have  restilted  in 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  FSB  in  States 
with  unemployment  rates  below  specified 
levels,  were  developed  in  the  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted in  conference  over  my  objections.  I 
share  your  views  that  in  many  cases  the 
Impact  of  this  trigger  mechanism  Is  inequit- 
able and  ineffective  In  directing  additional 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
those  unemployed  workers  most  in  need  of 
{isslstance. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  early  next 
week  that  would  reinstate  the  original  FSB 
program  enacted  by  Ways  and  Means  in  De- 
cember 1974.  It  would  provide  a  maximum 
of  13  weeks  of  Federal  Supplemental  benefits 
(up  to  a  combined  maximum  of  52  weeks 
of  RegtQar,  Extended  and  Federal  Supple- 
mental U.C.  benefits)  when  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  in  the  nation  or  State  Is 
4.5  percent  or  higher.  According  to  the  most 
recent  projections,  a  national  trigger  at  this 
level  would  result  in  the  payment  of  these  13 
weeks  of  FSB  in  all  States  through  fiscal 
1977.  An  additional  13  weeks  of  FSB  (up  to 
a  combined  maximum  of  65  Weeks)  would  be 
payable  in  States  with  Insured  unemployment 
rates  of  6  percent  or  higher.  The  bill  wo\ild 
also  continue  the  FSB  program  through  the 
fiscal  1977.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Bill 
Steiger  will  be  introducing  legislation  next 
week  that  would  make  FSB  payable  on  the 
basis  of  State  or  area  triggers. 

At  the  present  It  appears  as  though  April 
28.  29  and  30  are  the  earliest  dates  hearings 
can  be  scheduled  on  this  legislation.  I  have 
tentatively  scheduled  hearings  for  these  days 
and  will  make  a  formal  announcement  In  a 
press  release  sometime  next  week. 

Please  let  me  or  Ken  Bowler  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  staff  know  as  soon  as  possible  if 
you  would  like  to  cosponsor  the  bill  I  will  be 
Introducing,  or  if  you  would  like  any  assist- 
ance in  developing  alternative  legislative  pro- 
posals that  might  be  considered  in  the  hear- 
ings. 
I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  C.  Corman. 
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NATIONAL        AGRICULTURE        RE- 
SEARCH POLICY  ACT  OF  1976 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
House  today  on  the  status  of  legislation 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
to  upgrade  agricultural  research.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  arises  because 
there  is  a  growing  xmcertainty  about  the 
ability  of  U.S.  agriculture  to  meet  future 
demands  for  food,  fiber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts and  a  growing  apprehension  that 
the  status  of  agricultural  research  in  the 
councils  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
become  dangerously  eroded. 

The  primary  research  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
are  my  identical  biUs,  H.R.  11743  and 
H.R.  11744,  entitled  the  "National  Agri- 
culture Research  PoUcy  Act  of  1976." 
These  bills  are  cosponsored  by  27  mem- 
Jjers  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  in- 
cluding our  chairman,  Mr.  Foley.  Also 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  is  Chairman 
Teague  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  Mr.  Pressler 
of  South  Dakota.  This  legislation  is 
scheduled  for  committee  markup  on 
May  4  and  5. 

The  purposes  of  this  legislation  are: 

First.  To  emphasize  agricultural  re- 
search and  education  as  a  distinct  and 
vital  mission  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture; 

Second.  To  insure  that  all  agricultural 
research  is  efifectlvely  coordinated;  and 

Third.  To  provide  a  mechanism  for 
identifying  and  pursuing  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  highest  priority  problems  for 
food,  fiber  and  forest  research. 

Economic  and  social  progress  in  this 
country  has  long  been  and  still  is  de- 
pendent upon  abundant  supplies  of  food, 
fiber  and  wood  products.  Until  recently 
American  agriculture  was  able  to  meet 
these  needs  with  relative  ease.  The  ris- 
ing productivity  of  the  American  farmer 
and  our  wood  products  Industry  wsis 
taken  for  granted.  Future  prospects  in- 
dicated that  the  farmer  and  the  wood 
products  industry  would  be  able  to  meet 
projected  food,  fiber  and  wood  product 
needs.  It  was  also  assumed  that  we  could 
sustain  agriculture's  vital  contribution 
to  world  food,  fiber,  and  wood  products 
supplies  and  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Today,  however,  the  weight  of 
evidence  reveals  sobering  prospects. 

First,  past  projections  of  future  food, 
fiber  and  wood  products  production  cap- 
ability have  reUed  heavily  on  assumed 
rates  of  increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity equal  to  tiiose  experienced  since 
World  War  n.  Yet,  for  over  a  decade 
now,  the  rate  of  Increase  in  agricultural 
'  productivity  has  shown  signs  of  tapering 
off. 

Second,  there  have  been  steady  In- 
creases in  public  funds  for  agricultural 
research  over  the  past  ten  years,  most  of 
these  Increases  have  been  absorbed  by 
inflation.  The  number  of  scientist  man- 
years  employed  by  these  public  funds  has 
been  almost  constant  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, Indicating  no  real  increase  in  public 
support  for  agricultural  research  over 
this  period. 

Third,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  bring- 
ing idle  land  back  into  cultivation  in 


order  to  increase  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion. The  nearly  60  million  acres  of  idle 
crop-land  that  existed  in  the  early  1970's 
is,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  now  gone. 
The  nation  also  has  a  severe  problem  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  for 
wood  products,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield, 
at  a  price  which  will  allow  our  people  to 
purchase  proper  housing  and  other  nec- 
essary wood  products. 

Fourth,  the  increased  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  foreign  oil.  and  the 
rising  prices  of  many  imported  products 
and  materials,  Increases  the  need  for  ex- 
panding U.S.  exports.  The  Importance  of 
agricultural  exports  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  has  been  vividly  demonstrated 
over  the  past  3  years.  Without  continued 
growth  in  agricultural  productions,  the 
choice  between  food  and  fuel  may  well 
become  even  more  critical  in  the  future. 

Finally,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  items  are  today  almost  double 
their  1967  level.  If  farmers  purchase  few- 
er inputs,  in  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  they 
also  reduce  their  output.  New  cost  reduc- 
ing technologies  are  essential  both  for 
maintaining  farm  incomes  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  food,  fiber  and  wood  products 
to  consumers  as  well  as  for  increasing 
future  agricultural  supplies. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  of  food 
supply  and  food  cost,  is  the  need  for 
greater  knowledge  of  the  environmental 
and  nutritional  aspects  of  food  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  The  future  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  of  the  entire 
nation  will  largely  be  determined  by  the 
health  and  vitality  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; our  air,  our  land,  our  water,  and 
our  people. 

The  past  accomplishments  of  agricul- 
tural research  are  legend.  How  easily  we 
forget  the  decades  of  scientific  effort  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate support  that  were  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  accomplishments. 

Today,  with  the  world's  population 
continuing  to  expand  and  the  pressure 
on  our  scarce  resources  growing,  an  even 
greater  commitment  is  required  of  us. 
Future  generations  depend  on  those  of 
us  here  today  for  the  same  prosperity 
and  security  that  we  have  enjoyed.  If  we 
are  going  to  meet  this  responsibility,  we 
must  renew  our  commitment  to  search- 
ing out  and  applying  new  knowledge  to 
the  process  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  pro- 
viding shelter  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Perhaps  the  experiences  of  the  past 
3  years  already  reflect  our  complacency 
toward  this  vital  function  of  Govern- 
ment. A  complacency  evidenced  by  the 
declining  portion  of  the  Federal  budget 
allocated  to  agricultural  research  and 
the  training  of  agricultural  scientist  and 
agricultural  engineers  in  our  educational 
Institutions.  A  complacency  evidenced  by 
the  conspicuous  lack  of  representation 
for  agricultural  science  in  the  coimcils 
of  our  Federal  Government.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  does  not  have 
an  agricultural  scientist  in  its  governing 
body,  the  National  Science  Board,  nor 
does  it  recognize  agriculture  as  a  major 
function  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, research  has  been  relegated  to 


a  minor  role,  accoimting  for  only  3.4 
percent  of  the  Department's  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

It  is  this  situation  that  my  bill,  Hii. 
11743.  addresses. 

This  legislation  was  originally  Intro- 
duced as  HH.  11339.  on  December  19. 
1975.  At  that  time  letters  were  sent  to 
the  deans  of  the  Nation's  ct^eges  of 
agriculture,  along  with  copies  of  the  bill, 
asking  for  their  responses  and  recom- 
mendations. After  rec^vlng  these  re- 
sponses, we  sought  recommendations 
from  a  wider  variety  of  interested  par- 
ties. Including:  Directors  of  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  other  con- 
cerned with  agricultural  research.  The 
bill  was  subsequently  modified  and  rein- 
troduced on  February  5,  1976,  as  HJR. 
11743  and  KH.  11744.  This  time,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  I  was  joined  by  27  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  two  from  other  committees  In  spon- 
soring the  legislation. 

On  February  17  and  18,  1976,  public 
hearings  on  the  bUl  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  At  these 
hearings,  representatives  from  the  major 
farm  and  commodity  organizations. 
State  colleges  and  universities,  forestry 
and  veterinary  medicine  associations, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others  presented  testimony.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  alone  In  oppos- 
ing the  legislation. 

Many  helpful  recommendations 
emerged  during  the  hearings  and  In 
subsequent  discussions  with  the  various 
parties.  Including  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  have  led  to  further 
modifications  and  refinements  of  the  bill, 
which  I  propose  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
HJR.  11743  at  the  outset  of  the  markup 
session  liefore  the  full  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

In  its  present  form,  my  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  provides 
three  major  tools  for  emphasizing,  coor- 
dinating, and  enhancing  the  Federal  role 
in  agricultural  research.  First,  it  assigns 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  task  of 
coordinating  all  research  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  coordinate  all  such  research 
within  the  Federal  Government,  and  dis- 
seminating all  information  generated  by 
such  research.  It  provides  him  with  a 
staff  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  func- 
tion and  provides  for  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Today  food-related  research  is  con- 
ducted by  a  wide  spectrum  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  colleges 
and  universities,  private  foundations, 
and  private  industry.  Yet  all  these  pro- 
grams operate  with  no  mechanism  for 
coordination  and  planning.  There  is  no 
focal  point  capable  of  providing  puipose 
and  direction  to  the  overall  effort.  Many 
of  these  programs  operate  with  no  effec- 
tive delivery  S3^tem  to  communicate 
their  findings  to  those  who  can  put  (he 
knowledge  to  use  in  practical  ways.  By 
Eissigning  this  task  to  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,    with    itb 

links  with  the  land  _ 

HJl.   11743  provides  jan  eflfective  focal 

point  for  agricultural  research. 

Also,  the  Department's  links  to  the 
user  community,  thrcjugli  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Servici  greatly  facilitate 
the  commimication  o^  research  findings 
to  the  ultimate  users;  farmers,  agricul- 
tural inputs  firms,  food  processors,  retail 
food  stores,  and  Amencan  households. 

The  second  major  pto vision  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  pennanfflit  National  Agri- 
cultural Research  Poljcy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  committefe  has  responsibili- 
ties: j 

To  facilitate  the  cook-dination  of  inter- 
agency and  intergovernmental  research 
related  to  agricultural  jproblems. 

To  develop  and  reoommend  national 
policies,    priorities,    a^d    strategies    for 
agricultural  research 
To  advise  the  Secre 
with  regard  to  the  all 
agricultural  research, 

To  prepare  long- ra]  _ 
cultural  research  and  education. 

The  composition  of  the  committee  is 
outlined  in  the  bill.  It  includes  two  repre- 
sentatives fron  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  five  fromj  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  andjLand-Qrant  Col- 
leges and  other  college  and  universities 
engages  in  agricultmtil  research.  Also 
represented  are  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Food  and  t>rug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Ofllce  of  Technology  As- 
sessment of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Rounding 
out  the  20  member  committee  are  repre- 
sentatives from  nationkl  farm,  forestry, 
and  veterinary  organlzitions,  agricultur- 
al commodity  associatljons,  and  national 
environmental  consumfer  organizations. 

The  third  major  tool  provided  by  the 
bill  alms  at  enhancing  the  agrlcultiu-al 
research  effort  in  two  4?ays.  One.  by  ex- 
panding the  support  fir  basic  research, 
and  two,  by  broadening  the  scope  of  sci- 
entific participation  in, solving  the  prob- 
lems of  food,  fiber,  arid  forest  produc- 
tion and  utilizations. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  the  bill  es- 
tablishes two  new  research  grant  pro 
grams  to  be  admlnisterfd  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture.  O: 
to  agricultural  scientis 
colleges  and  unlversit 
are  to  be  used  for  miss 
research  in  agricultur 
will  be  available  to  Ian 
land-grant  colleges  an 
Ing  a  demonstrable  caiacity  In  agrlcul 
tural  research. 

The  second  program  provides  for  issu- 
ing grants  on  a  compet  tlve  basis  to  Fed- 
eral agencies,  research  nstitutlons,  orga- 
nizations, and  IndlvidU!  ,1s  for  conducting 
agricultural  research,  rhese  two  grant 
programs  are  needed  o  stimulate  new 
fundamental  knowledg;  In  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture '  and  to  broaden 
agriculture's  access  to  he  talents  of  the 
whole  scientific  commv  nity. 

The  Committee  on  /  griculttire,  in  its 
report  to  the  Budget  Coi  omlttee  in  March 
1976,  recommended  tha  t  $25-milllon  dol- 
lars  be  allotted  to  imp  ement  these  two 


\e  provides  grants 
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3.  These  grants 
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problems.  They 
■grant  and  non- 
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grant  programs.  I  am  informed  that 
these  funds  are  available  in  the  present 
Budget  Committee  recommendation  to 
the  House.  Moreover,  my  bill  authorizes 
a  substantial  expansion  in  the  Depart- 
ment's existing  research  programs,  as 
well  as  existing  research  programs  at 
land-grant  colleges  imder  the  Hatch  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1978  smd  1979. 

These  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
instill  new  life  in  the  national  agricul- 
tural research  effort.  They  are  needed  to 
enhance  both  the  depth  and  scope  of  this 
effort  in  order  to  encompass  the  ever- 
growing range  of  problems  the  agricul- 
tural research  system  is  being  called  upon 
to  solve.  Yet  greater  fimding  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  better  planning  and  more  ef- 
fective coordination.  The  three-pronged 
approach  embodied  hi  H.R.  11743  is  es- 
sential to  an  efficient  and  effective  appli- 
cation of  public  resources  to  a  critical 
national  problem. 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  a  vital 
and  healthy  agriculture  sector  Is  para- 
moimt.  Its  Importance  to  the  growth,  and 
even  the  maintenance,  of  this  Nation's 
welfare  and  security  has  been  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  recent  events.  No  less 
critical  is  the  health  and  vitality  of  agrl- 
cultiu-al  science.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
article,  entitled  "Agriculture;  The  Island 
Empire,"  by  Andre  and  Jean  Mayer: 

Pew  scientists  think  of  agriculture  as  the 
chief,  or  model  science.  Many,  indeed,  do  not 
consider  It  a  science  at  all.  Yet  it  was  the 
first  science — the  mother  of  sciences;  It  re- 
mains the  science  which  makes  htunan  life 
possible;  and  it  may  well  be  that,  before  the 
century  is  over,  the  success  or  failure  of  Sci- 
ence as  a  whole  wlU  be  judged  by  the  success 
or  failure  of  agriculture. 

I  might  add  that,  if  agricultural  sci- 
ence fails,  it  will  mark  the  failure  of  far 
more  than  agriculture  or  science  alone. 
The  future  success  of  agriculture  must  be 
secured  if  there  is  to  be  any  future  worth 
having.  This  is  the  responsibility  we  bear 
today.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  11743  is  a 
vital  step  toward  securing  that  success 
and  that  future. 


THE    UNl'l'ED    STATES    MUST    NOT 
YIET.D  RIGHTS  IN  CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)    is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  years  the  State  Department 
has  engaged  in  a  cowardly  campaign  to 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  or  the  American 
people.  The  campaign  persists  despite 
repeated  warnings  from  Congress  that 
any  treaty  which  relinquishes  U.S.  rights 
In  the  Canal  Zone  is  doomed  to  public 
rejection  and  legislative  failure. 

The  case  for  continued  U.S.  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  contiguous 
Canal  Zone  rests  on  a  series  of  compel- 
ling argmnents.  In  the  first  place,  the 
U.S.  presence  In  the  Canal  Zone  is 
fully  guaranteed  by  treaty.  Under  the 
1903  treaty  with  Panama  the  United 
States  acquired  "In  perpetuity  the  use, 
occupation  and  control"  of  a  lO-mile- 
wide  zone,  as  well  as  "all  the  rights, 
power,  and  authority"  within  the  zone 


which  the  United  States  would  exercise 
"if  it  were  sovereign."  For  these  rights 
the  United  States  paid  Panama  $10  mil- 
lion and  a  yearly  annuity.  By  direct  pur- 
chase from  private  owners  the  United 
States  also  acquired  title  to  the  lands 
Involved.  The  1903  treaty  was  lawfully 
negotiated  and  fully  ratified  by  Panama, 
acting  to  insure  the  benefits  of  the  canal 
for  themselves  rather  than  Nicaragua. 
U.S.  title  to  the  zone  was  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1907  In  the  case 
of  Wilson  against  Shaw.  It  remains 
entirely  valid  today. 

Second,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
American  resources  and  engineering 
higenuity  buUt  the  canal  and  created  the 
Canal  Zone.  Overcoming  the  disease, 
pestilence,  and  monumental  engineering 
obstacles  which  stymied  the  previous 
French  efforts,  the  canal  was  opened  In 
1914  after  a  decade  of  construction.  The 
area  was  rid  of  yellow  fever,  sanitary  and 
public  health  facilities  were  provided, 
and  an  engineering  marvel  was  created 
at  an  original  cost  of  $387  million. 
Throughout  the  years  substantial  sums 
of  U.S.  resources  have  been  utilized  to 
defend  and  modernize  the  canal,  ex- 
penditures which  significantly  benefited 
Panama,  giving  It  the  hlgiiest  per  capita 
Income  in  Central  America.  We  built  and 
defended  the  canal  for  all  these  years;  ► 
we  should  continue  to  control  it. 

Third,  commercial  interest  dictates 
that  the  United  States  retain  control  of 
the  canal.  Under  American  control  the 
canal  has  been  operated  efficiently  and 
fairly  for  all  nations  as  a  vital  artery 
of  world  commerce,  with  70  percent  of 
the  trade  in  recent  years  originating  in 
the  United  States  or  destined  for  U.S. 
ports.  Tolls  have  been  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum, remaining  a  1914  levels  until  the 
modest  increase  last  year.  This  policy  has 
benefited  world  commerce  in  general 
and  American  commerce  in  particular. 
If  we  turn  the  canal  over  to  Panama- 
nians we  invite  another  Suez  disaster.  At 
the  least  tolls  will  increase  sharply;  at 
the  worst  the  canal  might  be  closed 
under  certain  conditions.  Both  will  im- 
pose unwarranted  burdens  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Fourth,  U.S.  strategic  interests  require 
a  long  term  American  military  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone  to  defend  the  CiTarib- 
bean  and  the  South  Atlantic  from  possi- 
ble threatening  forces.  In  addition,  the 
Panama  Canal  is  an  essential  link  be- 
tween U.S.  naval  forces  deployed  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  permitting 
transfer  and  supply  when  necessary. 
During  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  canal 
was  widely  utilized  for  precisely  such 
purposes.  The  bases  in  the  Canal  Zone 
along  with  the  bases  in  Guantanamo, 
C?uba,  and  Puerto  Rico,  form  a  vital  de- 
fensive triangle  from  which  the  United 
States  defends  the  strategic  waterways 
and  projects  power  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Without  the  southernmost 
bases  in  the  Canal  Zone,  U.S.  options 
would  be  severely  limited  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  strategic  canal  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  tiny,  ill-prepared,  un- 
stable nation  of  Panama.  Recent  (Tuban 
adventures  in  Angola  and  the  Soviet 
buildup  of  pressure  at  diverse  strategic 
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passageways  Indicate  that  such  threats 
cannot  be  discoimted. 

Despite  this  catalogue  of  compelling 
arguments,  the  State  Department  con- 
tinues on  its  merry  way  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  would  relinquish  U.S.  rights 
in  the  Canal  2Ione.  Fresh  from  service  in 
Vietnam,  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
went  to  Panama  in  1973,  preparing  the 
'way  for  Secretary  Bassinger's  visit  in 
February  1974  to  sign  a  statement  of 
agreed  principles.  These  principles,  yield- 
ing to  Panamanian  demands,  provide  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  1903  treaty  and  the 
formulation  of  a  new  treaty  with  a  fixed 
termination  date,  thereby  eliminating 
the  concept  of  UJS.  rights  in  perpetuity. 
The  new  treaty  would  provide  for  phased 
termination  of  UJ3.  jurisdiction  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  increasing  Panama's  share 
of  the  economic  benefits,  and  growing 
participati<xi  by  Panama  in  the  operation 
and  defense  of  the  canal.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  new  treaty — around  the  year 
2000,  according  to  informed  sources — 
Panama  would  assume  sole  control  for 
the  operation  and  control  of  the  Canal. 
Under  the  new  treaty,  then,  the  United 
States  would  lose  sovereignty  and  jiuis- 
diction  in  the  Cianal  Zone.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
would  be  entirely  without  rights  in  a  zone 
which  we  created  and  built. 

Congress,  and  particularly  the  House. 
has  repeatedly  opposed  the  thrust  of  the 
negotiations  and  warned  that  the  pro- 
posed concessions  are  unacceptable  to 
the  American  people.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution any  new  treaty  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  and  the  House  will  also  have  a 
role  under  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2, 
since  the  treaty  contemplates  the  dis- 
posal of  U.S.  property.  Congressmen  In 
both  Houses  have  gone  on  record  oppos- 
ing the  relinquishment  of  any  U.S.  rights. 
I  am  myself  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 128  to  that  effect.  Last  June,  in  a 
clear  expression  of  congressional  opposi- 
tion, the  House  passed  246  to  164  the 
Snyder  amendment  banning  the  use  of 
State  Department  fimds  to  negotiate  the 
surrender  of  any  U.S.  rights  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  While  this  language  was  weakened 
in  conference,  the  compromise  affirmed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  new 
agreement  must  preserve  U.S.  vital  inter- 
ests. It  is  time  for  the  State  Department 
to  refiect  these  sentiments  in  the  bar- 
gaining sessions.  In  the  meantime,  Con- 
gress must  remain  vigilant  to  insure  that 
U.S.  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  re- 
tained. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  CANAL  ZONE 
AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  President  Ford  to  im- 
mediately try  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  validity  of  whatever  rea- 
sons he  has  for  directing  the  Department 
of  State  to  surrender  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  Panama  Canal  to  a  foreign 
power  In  the  relatively  near  future. 

I  make  this  statement  on  the  basis  of 


State  Department  testimony  before  the 
Panama  Canal  Subccmunlttee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  last  Thursday,  April  8.  lbs 
bulk  of  that  testimony  was  in  closed  ses- 
sion, with  Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivar,  the 
full  committee  chairman,  presiding.  The 
subcommittee,  however,  agreed  unani- 
mously that  my  line  of  questions  and 
the  answers  to  them  would  be  on  the 
record  imless  the  Department  witnesses 
spedflcally  wanted  them  off.  No  such 
request  was  forthcoming  from  those  wit- 
nesses regarding  what  I  state  here  or  any 
other  Question  of  mine. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  opposed  to 
this  giveaway  which  has  absolutely  no 
congressional  mandate,  long  have  been 
critical  of  the  State  Department  for  its 
Intention.  We  have,  however,  not  been 
at  all  clear  as  to  the  President's  ultimate 
thiniring  or  declsiOQ  When  a  treaty  would 
be  drawn. 

As  of  last  Thursday,  there  is  no  more 
question.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  in  answer  to  my  direct  ques- 
tions, flatly  declared  that  President  Ford 
has  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  negotiators  to  come  up  with  a  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  which 
we  will  give  up  the  Canal  Zone  entirely 
after  a  period  of  time,  and  the  Canal  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  My  further  ques- 
tions disclosed  that  the  directions  are  in 
writing,  over  President  Ford's  signature. 
Later,  the  subcommittee  requested  that 
it  be  supplied  the  documents. 

The  following  brief  exchange  is  quoted 
directly  from  the  record: 

Mr.  Skyder.  On  whose  specific  authoriza- 
tion is  the  State  Department  piirsuing  Its 
stated  goal  of  yielding  the  Canal  and  the 
Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Panama? 

Ambassador  Bttnkeb.  Negotlationfi  are 
being  carried  out  on  the  authorization  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Sktheb.  Madam  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  ask  unanlmo^ls  consent 
to  include  all  of  the  newspaper  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  JtQy  8,  1967.  I  wUl 
not  read  it  all,  but  its  story  is  headlined 
"New  treaty  perils  canal:  Ford." 

The  item  is  sub-titled  "Terms  found 
shocking  by  OOP  leader."  And  the  headline 
on  the  carry-over  story  on  another  page: 
"Canal  treaty  terms  to  shock  UJS.  pubUc 
Representative  Pord  warns." 

Now,  the  article  is  consistent  with  the 
headlines  if  not  more  so. 

In  my  opinion  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
posed 1967  treaty  as  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  July  15,  1967,  and  the  eight 
points  Secretary  Kissinger  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 7,  1975,  convinces  me  that  the  current 
proposal  envisions  a  more  complete  surrender 
of  the  Zone  than  did  the  1967  draft. 

In  view  of  then  Congressman  Ford's  very 
vehement  opposition  to  President  Johnson's 
treaty,  what  directive  or  directives  has  the 
Department  of  State  received  from  Presi- 
dent Ford  saying  he  desires  you  to  negotiate 
turning  over  to  Panama  the  Canal,  or  sup- 
porting the  Department  seeking  this  end 
purpose,  within  some  period  of  time? 

Ambassador  BtrNKEs.  Mr.  Congressman,  we 
are  proceeding  to  negotiate  under  guidelines 
established  by  the  President,  both  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Ford. 

Mr.  Sntdkb.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  respon- 
sive to  my  question.  I  want  to  know  what 
directive  or  directives  the  State  Department 
has  received  from  President  Ford  to  do  this? 

Ambassador  Bttitker.  We  have  been  di- 


rected to  proceed  with  the  negotiations  on 
the  basis  of  the  guidelines — 

ISi.  Sntdb.  To  give  it  up?  To  give  up  the 
Canal  Zone  over  a  period  of  time? 

Ambassador  Bitnker.  To  give  up  the  Canal 
Zone  after  a  period  of  time,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sktdkr.  And  the  Canal  over  a  longer 
period  of  time? 

Ambassador  Bttnker.  Longer  jierlod  of 
time. 

Mr.  Smtder.  Longer  period  of  time. 

And  what  are  the  directives?  Are  they 
written  memorandums? 

Ambassador  BTnfKza.  The  directives  are 
in  written  memorandum. 

Mr.  Sntder.  Signed  by  the  President? 

Ambassador  Bttnkks.  Signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Sntoek.  Under  what  date? 

Ambassador  Bttkkkr.  Varying — various 
dates. 

The  time  periods  Involved  in  this  give- 
away are  not  way  off  In  the  future.  The 
press  in  this  country  and  in  Panama  has 
already  reported  that  we  would  abolish 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  probably 
some  6  months  after  treaty  ratification, 
and  give  up  all  Jurisdiction  over  the  zone 
within  3  years.  The  surrender  of  the  ca- 
nal and  its  operation  would  take  place 
probably  during  a  25-  to  50-year  period, 
a  time  still  not  agreed  upon  by  the  nego- 
tiators. 

I  am  shocked  that  Mr.  Fbrd  as  Presi- 
dent, now  is  not  only  going  along  with, 
but  is  actually  directing  an  even  more 
shocking  settlement  than  the  one  he  op- 
posed as  House  minority  leader.  In  that 
same  1967  newsstory,  Mr.  Pord  was 
further  quoted  In  these  words : 

with  Cuba  under  contnd  of  the  Soviet 
TJUlon  via  Castro  and  Increased  oommnntut 
Bubverslon  In  Latin  America,  a  coounanlat 
threat  to  the  canal  is  a  real  danger  .  .  . 
Any  action  on  our  part  to  meet  a  tbivat 
Invcdvtng  the  national  sec\irtty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  be  ham-Btning  by  the 
need  for  ttme-consumlng  consultation  with 
a  goremment  that  might  be  reluctant  to 
cooperate  In  the  defense,  or  possibly  be  In 
opposition  to  our  best  Interests. 

The  situation  in  the  Caribbean  is  far 
worse  today  than  when  Mr.  Ford  made 
tliose  remarks  in  1967.  Ilie  soft  imder- 
belly  of  the  United  States  from  Texas  to 
Florida,  the  east  coast,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Is 
threatened  by  nuclear  armed  Soviet 
U-boats  that  berth  in  Cuban  submarine 
pens  less  than  100  mQes  from  our  border. 

Some  12,000  to  15.000  Cuban  troops 
have  received  actual  combat  training 
under  fire  In  Angcda. 

Cuban  schools  of  subversion  have 
trained  thousands  of  students  from  every 
Latin  American  country  and  our  own,  in 
guerrilla  and  sabotage  techniques,  as 
well  as  in  all  aspects  of  Mandst-Lenln- 
1st  philosophy,  agitation,  and  propa- 
ganda. 

Panamanian  dictator,  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rijos,  who  recently  exiled  nearly  a  doz- 
en top  Panamanian  business  leaders 
whose  opposition  he  feared,  has  been 
playing  footsie  with  Castro  for  several 
years.  Castro  promised  Torrijos  when  he 
visited  Havana  hi  January,  to  give  him 
every  help  to  gain  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Torrijos  himself  has  boasted  re- 
peatedly he  would  lead  an  assault  on  the 
zone.  If  necessary,  to  gain  that  control, 
if  we  did  not  surrender  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has  the 
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immediate  responsibilfty  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  his  intentions  regarding  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  Natic  n  has  the  right  to 
know  the  full  truth. 

Our  citizen-taxpaye;  's  to  date  have  in- 
vested some  $7  billio;i  in  the  outright 
purchase  of  this  unincorporated  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  canal  link  ng  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific;  and  in  the  civil  and 
military  installations  vital  for  its  con- 
tinued operation,  maintenance,  and  de- 
fense. And  all  of  this  las  benefited,  not 
only  ourselves,  but  Pa)  lama  and  the  en- 
tire world  for  some  6'   years. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Torrijos, 
should  he  gain  control  )f  the  Canal  Zone, 
from  inviting  the  So /let  Union  in  to 
protect  it. 

There  is  no  way  in  t  le  world  he  could 
defend  it — or  his  own  country,  for  that 
matter — against  a  Cuban  conquest,  even 
without  Moscow  supforting  Castro  in 
such  an  attack. 

In  either  event,  S<iviet  submarines, 
missiles,  and  bombers  would  soon  be  in 
place,  capable  of  strik  ng  at  our  heart- 
land from  another  outi  ost,  which,  unless 
the  American  people  i  orce  Mr.  Ford  to 
reverse  his  position,  w  11  soon  be  within 
our  enemy's  grasp  instead  of  remaining 
our  own. 

Neither  Ambassador  Bunker  nor  his 
aides  were  able  to  sujstantiate  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  cla  m  they  have  been 
making  around  the  country  in  public 
speeches  that  a  phrasi!  in  article  HI  of 
the  1936  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  Pan- 
ama refers  to  the  Canal  Zone  as  "terri- 
tory of  the  Republic  <f  Panama  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  th<i  United  States." 
They  have  cited  this  to  support  their 
argument  that  we  dci  not  have  sov- 
ereignty over  the  zone.  1  )eputy  Negotiator 
Morey  Bell  did  so  in  a  letter  to  me  last 
December. 

Under  my  insistent  qi  lestioning  seeking 
substantiation,  the  c  aim — which  the 
American  Law  Divisio  i  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  had  alreac  y  reported  to  me 
was  refuted  by  article  XI  of  the  same 
treaty — was  merely  repeated. 

I  feel  obligated  by  m: '  office  to  further 
demand  that  Presideiit  Ford  publicly 
substantiate  this  Stite  Department 
claim — which  I  conside  •  to  be  absolutely 
without  legal  grounds,  and  totally 
false — or  order  the  Dei  artment  publicly 
to  immediately  retract  the  claim  and  to 
desist  from  using  it. 

To  my  knowledge.  Pi  esident  Ford  has 
not  made  the  claim  o  which  I  speak. 
He  may  not  even  reahie  the  State  De- 
partment is  making  it  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  Canal  Zone  giveaway  among 
the  American  people. 

He  is  now  on  notice,  lowever,  and  has 
the  duty  to  thoroughly  explore  the  mat- 
ter. The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  the 
Canal  Zone  belongs  to  t  le  United  States, 
specifically  stating  it  h  id  been  ceded  to 
us  by  Panama  in  a  du  y  ratified  treaty. 
The  President  and  t  le  State  Depart- 
ment have  a  right  to  ar  goie  their  case  on 
its  merits. 

To  lie  to  the  America  a  people  is  noth- 
ing less  than  malf  easan  ce  in  oflBce. 

The  President  canno ,  allow  this  seri- 
ous business  of  the  Cai  lal  Zone's  future 
to  be  decided  without  t  le  support  of  the 


American  people  whose  very  security  is 
involved. 

Neither  can  he  allow  falsehoods  to 
play  a  role  in  trying  to  secure  that  sup- 
port in  spite  of  their  better  judgment. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ford  will  publicly  come  to 
grips  with  this  entire  question  in  the 
very  near  future. 


THE  GREAT  TEXAS  GAS  BUBBLE— 
1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
exactly  3  years  ago,  San  Antonio  and 
other  towns  and  cities  across  south 
Texas  woke  up  to  an  energy  crisis.  Nat- 
ural gas,  found  so  bountifully  in  Texas, 
suddenly  was  not  coming  through  the 
pipelines  owned  by  a  company  called 
Lo-Vaca.  There  had  been  very  few  signs 
that  there  would  be  any  trouble,  and  the 
sudden  cutoff  of  gas  delivery  seems  to 
have  taken  the  San  Antonio  utilities  by 
as  much  surprise  as  anyone  else.  The 
publicly  owned  utility  reacted  with 
shock;  San  Antonio  was  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  no  gas  to  run  its  elec- 
tric generating  plant  on,  and  very  little 
more  than  a  1-  or  2 -day  supply  of  fuel 
oil,  for  emergency  use.  For  days,  San 
Antonio  lived  on  the  edge  of  catastrophe. 

Three  years  have  passed.  In  all  that 
time,  the  crisis  has  continued.  The  pipe- 
line company  is  delivering  gas  again, 
but  at  a  cost  nearly  10  times  as  great  as 
3  years  ago.  Lo-Vaca  buys  gas  whenever 
and  wherever  it  can,  and  pays  any  price 
that  is  demanded  for  it;  and  the  cus- 
tomers at  the  other  end  eventually  wind 
up  covering  that  cost.  No  other  pipeline 
in  Texas  operates  in  this  way;  none  in 
Texas  has  higher  fuel  costs;  and  ap- 
parently no  other  pipeline  has  ever  come 
close  to  riuming  out  of  gas,  as  Lo-Vaca 
did. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  cost  of 
fuel  charges  over  and  above  contract 
prices  to  Lo-Vaca  customers  has  ex- 
ceeded $700  million.  In  the  past,  when 
speculative  bubbles  have  broken,  inves- 
tors lost  their  money.  In  this  case,  the 
investors — Lo-Vaca's  owners — have  lost 
nothing.  It  is  their  customers  who  are 
paying  the  price  of  the  breaking  of  the 
great  Texas  gas  bubble.  These  innocent 
customers  pay,  and  pay  and  pay. 

In  all  this  time,  not  one  single  agency, 
Federal,  State  or  local,  has  intervened  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people  most  af- 
fected by  Lo-Vaca's  colossal  failure — 
and  that  is,  the  general  public.  All  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  know  is  that  they 
must  pay  the  full'cost  of  Lo-Vaca's  gas, 
whatever  that  may  be— and  it  varies 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month. 
No  matter  how  careful  that  one  may  be, 
there  is  no  way  to  count  on  knowing 
what  a  utility  biU  will  be  in  San  An- 
tonio— except,  perhaps,  that  next  month 
may  be  even  more  astronomical  than  this 
month. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
said  that  it  cannot  help  us  in  San  An- 
tonio, because  Lo-Vaca  is  an  Intrastate 
pipeline,  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
The  State  legislatiu-e  has  declined  to  reg- 


ulate the  price  of  natural  gas  within  the 
Texas  market.  The  city  council  of  San 
Antonio,  the  official  rate-making  body, 
is  forced  by  the  Railroad  Commission  to 
accept  its  dictimi  to  allow  Lo-Vaca  a  full 
passthrough  on  its  fuel  cost,  because  the 
only  alternative  is  to  get  almost  no  fuel 
supply  at  all.  The  courts  have  been  Inef- 
fectual; damage  suits  have  been  stymied, 
and  many  believe  that  any  damage 
awarded  to  the  customers  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  damaged,  would  be  Illu- 
sory, maybe  even  counterproductive.  One 
court  did  bring  the  operation  of  Lo-Vaca 
under  its  supervision,  and  thus  a  step 
away  from  the  rapacious  hands  of  Oscar 
Wyatt,  its  creator,  and  now  owner  of  Its 
parent.  Coastal  States.  While  Lo-Vaca 
has  languished.  Coastal  States  has  pros- 
pered. 

Now,  almost  at  the  third  anniversary 
of  this  sorry  mess,  the  Texas  Railroad 
Conunission  has  acted.  Its  action  seems 
particularly  appropriate  to  this  season, 
for  it  resembles  the  washing  of  hands. 
The  Railroad  Commission  has  told  Lo- 
Vaca's  customers  that  they  can  elect  to 
let   the  company  operate  as   a  public 
utility,  with  a  2  percent  rate  of  return,  or 
that  they  can  go  ahead  and  enforce  their 
contracts.  It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that 
the  utility  scheme  would  be  accepted,  and 
if  it  were,  whether  it  would  be  eflfective. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lo-Vaca  cannot  pos- 
sibly honor  its  contracts,  any  more  than 
it  can  refund  the  $700  million  or  so  in 
fuel  adjustment  charges  that  customers 
have  paid.  Lo-Vaca  has  only  about  a 
fourth  of  its  gas  under  contracts  that  It 
could  honor;  three-fourths  of  their  gas 
must  be  bought  at  prices  enormously 
higher  than  contracts  for  sale  allow.  Nor 
does  the  company  have  the  money  to  re- 
fund any  of  the  fuel  adjustment  charges. 
The  Railroad  Commission  knows  these 
things.  Yet,  like  PUate,  it  simply  says 
that  Lo-Vaca  and  Coastal  States  have 
brought  dishonor  and  disorder  to  the  gas 
industry,  and  that  this  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. Therefore  it  tells  the  customers 
in  effect  to  settle  the  matter  among 
themselves,  any  way  that  they  can.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  customers  can  accept 
the  proposition  of  operating  Lo-Vaca  as 
a  shaky  utility,  knowing  that  this  will 
mean  perpetual  uncertainty   and  per- 
petually higher  gas  costs,  or  accept  the 
certain  chaos  that  would  arise  from  the 
total  collapse  of  Lo-Vaca.  No  one  else  In 
gas  rich  Texas  is  asked  to  make  gas  avail- 
able to  Lo-Vaca;  no  thought  is  given  to 
devising  some  way  of  bringing  the  cost 
of  gas  down;  and  none  Is  given  to  the 
possibility  of  separating  Lo-Vaca  from  its 
parent,  making  it  into  a  more  or  less 
healthy  enterprise,  and  operating  it  In 
the  public  interest. 

Thus  far,  in  3  years,  we  have  seen  pain 
and  frustration,  many  tears,  and  con- 
tinual anguish  as  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio and  south  Texas  have  struggled  to 
emerge  from  the  morass  into  which  they 
were  cast  by  the  cold,  calculating  out- 
right crooked  management  of  Lo-Vaca, 
personified  by  its  chief,  Oscar  Wyatt.  We 
are  no  closer  to  solving  the  crisis  now 
than  we  were  3  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  lack- 
ing jurisdiction,  washed  its  hands. 
The  Secuftities  and  Exchange  Cmu- 
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mission,  having  found  that  Mr.  Wyatt  is 
indeed  a  scoimdrel,  forced  him  to  accept 
some  outside  directors,  left  him  firmly 
in  power,  and  washed  its  hands. 

The  Railroad  Commission,  unable  to 
regulate  Intrastate  gas  prices,  unwilling 
to  do  so  even  if  it  could,  and  not  want- 
ing to  disturb  comity  by  taking  gas  from 
honest  lines  to  supply  the  lines  emptied 
by  Oscar  Wyatt's  crookedness,  now 
washes  its  hands  by  a  halfhearted  sug- 
gestion that  few  believe  could  work. 

It  is  a  sad  outlook,  not  one  to  hearten 
anyone  who  has  waited  with  patience 
and  faith,  hoping  for  relief.  San  Antonio 
is  as  far  away  from  help  now  as  it  was 
3  long  years  ago.  How  long  must  we  wait? 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 


suft^ies 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  12838,  which  ex- 
tends the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Himianities  Act  of  1965.  This 
legislation  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  people,  and  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
act  in  1965. 

The  cultural  opportunities  that  exist 
in  most  of  our  communities  are  an  im- 
portant component  in  the  quality  of  life, 
and  almost  all  of  our  adult  citizens  ap- 
preciate this  fact.  Actually.  Americans 
across  the  country  are  showing  a  new 
appreciation  for  our  arts  and  cultural 
heritage  and  even  a  willingness  to  give 
more  support.  A  recent  study  shows  that 
64  percent  of  the  adult  public— 93.1  mil- 
lion Americans — would  be  willing  to  pay 
an  additional  $5  per  year  in  taxes  if  the 
money  were  directed  toward  support  of 
the  arts  and  cultural  faculties.  FuUy 
two-thirds  of  our  people  feel  that  they 
need  more  cultural  opportimities  than 
they  can  get  at  home  by  watching  televi- 
sion or  listening  to  the  radio  or  tapes. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
started  to  acknowledge  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  arts,  and  endowments  have 
been  growing.  But  compared  to  many 
European  coimtries,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  giving  the  kind  of  generous 
support  that  this  Nation  should  show  in 
expanding  the  appreciation  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  In  per  capita  figures,  ac- 
cording to  the  West  Germany  Embassy, 
that  country  spends  about  $176  on  arts 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child;  the 
United  States  only  spends  about  32  cents. 
The  last  time  the  Federal  Government 
made  a  wholehearted  effort  to  support 
the  arts,  with  the  "Federal  One"  proj- 
ects during  the  1930's,  struggling  artists 
were  assisted  with  various  art  projects 
throughout  the  country.  Because  of  this 
support  such  luminaries  as  Jackson  Pol- 
lack, Wlllem  de  Kooning,  and  Stuart 
Davis  were  able  to  develop  their  talent 
to  the  point  where  they  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  shifting  the  capital  of 
art  from  Paris  to  New  York.  The  Writers 
Project  served  as  a  launching  pad  for 
such  writers  as  Ralph  Ellison,  Saul  Bel- 
low, Studs  Terkel  and  Kenneth  Rexroth. 
Federal  support  of  oiu"  arts  adds  Im- 


measurably to  the  public's  opportunities 
to  enjoy  the  enrlchmait  provided  by 
cultural  activities.  It  is  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  which  deal  with  the  lives  and 
aspirations  of  men.  They  are  at  once  the 
record  and  the  very  product  of  our 
imaginations,  our  creativity,  and  our 
hopes. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  support 
the  hiunanities  and  the  arts.  TTie  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities is  a  clear  expression  of  our 
national  concern  and  regard  for  the  arts 
and  hiunanities.  It  also  helps  us  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  arts  and  humanities  for 
support  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  But 
Government  support  of  the  arts  and 
hiunanities  Is  not  to  replace  private  Initi- 
ative, reduce  private  responsibility,  or 
restrict  artistic  freedom.  Rather  It  Is 
meant  to  recognize  the  Important  place 
which  the  arts  and  htunanltles  have  In 
our  national  life,  to  develop  a  broad 
policy  of  national  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  to  give  them  a  per- 
manent base. 

H.R.  12838  will  Insure  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  We 
cannot  afford  to  hesitate,  the  time  to  act 
Is  now.  I  enthusiastically  support  and 
I  encoiirage  the  support  of  my  fellow 
Congressmen  for  KM.  12838. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  disabled  Indigent  Is 
an  Issue  which  the  Congress,  In  this 
decade,  has  addressed  with  considerable 
Intelligence.  The  1973  social  security  re- 
forms have  enabled  the  mentally  and 
physically  disabled  to  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  unable  to  work  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  these  benefits  imder  the  old 
law.  This  has  not  only  helped  localities 
with  the  size  of  their  welfare  budgets, 
but  It  also  was  a  significant  affirmation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  disabled:  their  bene- 
fits now  come  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  right,  not  as  charity  bestowed 
upon  them  by  local  welfare  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  Social  Seciirlty  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  administer  SSI 
benefits  have  not  always  kept  In  mind 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  disabled. 
The  SSA's  rules  on  the  subject  of  "rep- 
resentative payees"  have,  hi  fact,  been 
a  model  of  how  to  combine  a  lack  of  re- 
gard for  individual  rights  with  adminis- 
trative inefficiency  and  financial  waste. 
To  correct  the  SSA's  rules  in  this  area, 
T  am  today  Introducing  In  the  House  a 
bill  designed  to  affirm  the  rights  of  the 
disabled  to  receive  the  money,  or  at 
least  the  benefits  of  the  money,  that 
Congress  intended  should  be  theirs.  Be- 
fore fiuiiher  discussing  this  corrective 
legislation,  however.  I  should  like  to  de- 
tail the  inadequacies  of  the  current  SSA 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  "representa- 
tive payees." 
The  "representative  payee"  Is  the  legal 


result  of  the  fact  that  many  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  are  unable  to  manage 
money.  So  that  their  social  security  bene- 
fits might  still  be  used  on  their  behalf, 
the  law  (42  U.S.C.  405(j),  1383(a)(2)) 
allows  benefits  to  be  paid  to  a  "repre- 
sentative payee."  who  most  often  is  a 
close  relative  of  the  beneficiary.  As  an 
idea,  this  is  not  only  reasonable,  but 
necessary  where  a  person,  whether  be- 
cause of  advanced  age  or  retardation  or 
mental  Illness,  Is  In  fact  unable  to  manage 
money,  the  law  should  see  to  it  that  his 
mony  is  managed  on  his  behalf  by  a  re- 
sponsible party.  This  reasonable  prin- 
ciple is  far  from  behig  a  legal  innovation 
of  the  social  security  laws;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  "representative  payee"  of  the 
social  security  law  is  the  direct  l^sal  off- 
spring of  guardians  and  conservators, 
who  have  been  known  and  recognized  by 
the  law  of  equity  for  centuries. 

Unfortunately,  the  SSA  has  not  im- 
plemented the  reasonable  Idea  underly- 
ing the  representative  payee.  Under  cur- 
rent social  security  r^:ulations,  no  real 
effort  is  made  to  determine  if,  in  fact,  a 
disabled  person  is  \mable  to  manage  his 
funds;  the  failure  of  the  SSA  to  provide 
beneficiaries  wiflh  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  this  question,  before  appoint- 
ing a  representative  payee,  has  led  to 
niunerous  Individuals'  being  deprived  at 
their  benefits  without  anything  resem- 
bling due  process  of  law.  In  fact.  SSA 
procedures  ba.  this  area  fairly  smn  up 
all  the  arbitrary  practices  ^lose  patent 
imf  almess  Is  what  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
modem  law  of  administrative  due  proc- 
ess: the  criterion  for  depriving  an  in- 
dividual  of  his   benefits   Is   classically 
meaningless — a  representative  payee  is 
appointed  If  it  is  "in  the  best  Interests" 
of  the  beneficiary;  beneficiaries  are  rarely 
given  actual  notice  of  the  proceeding — 
though  notice  is,  formally,  required;  and 
there  Is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  beneficiary  to  contest  the 
determination    that    a    representative 
payee  be  appointed.  In  practice,  aU  that 
the  SSA  requires  before  awx>lntlng  a 
representative  payee  is  an  amplication 
form  front  a  person  seeking  ^  be  ap- 
pointed as  payee,  and  a  pink  slip,  filled 
out  by  any  licensed  physician,  containing 
the  bare  allegation  that  the  recipient  is 
imable  to  manage  his  own  benefits.  If 
these  documents  are  both  to  the  file,  and 
no  protest  Is  made,  no  further  questions 
are  asked;  the  payee  is  appointed.  The 
SSA  does  not  require  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  person  seeking  representa- 
tive payee  status. 

What  goes  on  after  the  aw>olntment 
of  a  representative  payee  Is  equally  of- 
fensive. Guardianship  laws— on  which 
any  good  "representative  payee"  law 
should  be  based— have  long  recognized 
that  guardians  must  be  held  accountable 
fd-  their  use  of  a  ward's  funds.  The 
guardianship  laws  of  all  50  States  imple- 
ment this  by  requiring  periodic  itemized 
accoimtlng  by  fiduciaries,  along  with 
bonding  with  sufficient  sureties  to  Insure 
that  the  ward's  funds  are  neither  lost 
nor  wasted.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, when  it  begins  payment  of  a  vet- 
eran's benefits  to  a  fiduciary,  also  re- 
quires these  very  basic  safeguards.  The 
SSA  Is  unique  hi  that  it  requires  neither 
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periodic  accounting,  n<  r  bonding.  After  a 
representative  payee  h  i&  been  appointed, 
the  SSA  requires  only  that  the  payee  file 
periodic  accounting  forms  explaining  the 
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The  results  are  pre 
be  observed  most  dfimatlcally  in  the 
case  of  retarded  people  who  have  been 
institutionalized.  Som^  of  these  people 
are.  indeed,  capable  $f  handling  their 
own  mon^;  yet,  with  Virtually  no  excep- 
tions, they  have  autooiatically  been  as- 
signed representative  payees.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  repr^entatlve  payees, 
it  should  be  noted,  afe  relatives;  SSA 
policy  is  that  almost  |  any  relative,  no 
matter  how  distant  ot-  indifferent,  will 
function  better  as  a  representative  payee 
than  will  a  hospital  aoclal  worker.  In- 
evitably, many  of  t|ie  representative 
payees  are — or  beo 
the  lives  of  their  Ins 
tlves.  They  spare  little 
them  in  their  institutions,  and,  much 
worse,  spend  little  or  |ione  of  the  social 
security  disability  chetks  on  behalf  of 
the  Intended  beneficiaries. 

I  should  like  to  quote,  here,  several 
case  studies  from  an  investigation  of  the 
role  of  representative  payees  in  assisting 
relatives  who  live  in  thie  institutions  of  a 
certain  northeastern  3tate.  The  follow- 
ing two  cases  are  painf  illy  typical: 

Mart  Brown.  Mary  Brown  (named 
changed,  and  social  security  number 
omitted)  Is  classified  aa  severely  retarded. 
She  does  not  know  the  value  of  money.  Her 
balance  In  her  account  li  the  treasurer's  of- 
fice Is  $137.55.  She  Is  ellglple  for  SSA  depend- 
ent disabled  child  benefits  of  $58.50  per 
month.  A  legal  guardian  was  not  appointed 
for  her,  though  such  a  recommendation  wsts 
made.  ...  I 

Her  representative  payee  Is  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Brown  of  (d)wn  omitted).  She 
visits  her  daughter  rarely — not  within  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Shelhas  sent  no  money 
since  her  appointment.  Ttie  only  clothes  she 
provides  were  sent  last  (Christmas — a  parcel 
of  used  clothing.  Mrs.  Brown  has  stated  to 
the  social  worker  that  SSA  advised  her  to 
spend  the  money  on  her  own  behalf — which 
she  allegedly  has  been  dplng  since  she  first 
started  receiving  benefits  for  her  children. 

Stanxet  Dtttfus.  Star  ley  Duffus  (nan)^ 
changed,  and  social  security  number 
omitted)  Is  a  moderately  i  etarded  48  year  old 
resident  of  (name  of  Imitltutlon  omitted). 
He  does  understand  the  \  alue  of  money  and 
could  handle  his  own  fu  ids  If  he  had  any. 
He  has  no  money  In  his  a<  count  In  the  treas- 
urer's ofBce.  The  exact  e  mount  of  his  SSA 
benefits  Is  unknown.  He  has  not  been  de- 
clared legally  Incompetent. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Duffus,  of  (town 
omitted,  but  It  Is  In  a  State  different  from 
the  State  where  Stanley  lives)  Is  his  repre- 
sentative payee.  She  doei  not  visit  her  son. 
Beneficiary  knows  his  nother  is  getting 
money  for  him,  but  he  is  afraid  of  her.  She 
sends  no  money  to  the  lospltal  for  deposit 
to  his  account,  but  sends  him  a  present  at 
Christmas.  Beneficiary's  ack  of  funds  defi- 
nitely Impedes  his  opportunity  for  visita- 
tion outside  of  the  school.  Beneficiary  fre- 


quently expresses  a  desire  for  more  money, 
but  is  afraid  to  argue  with  his  mother,  which 
would  be  the  result  of  such  a  request. 

Margaret  BlazLk  (name  changed),  the  so- 
cial worker  on  the  case,  has  requested  $50.00 
a  month  for  personal  needs  from  representa- 
tive payee  but  has  received  no  response 
yet.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  ironies  of  SSA  policy  as  it 
affects  State  institutions  is  that  the 
State,  in  most  cases,  pays  for  the  care 
of  the  retarded  person,  while  the  repre- 
sentative payees,  who  frequently  ignore 
requests  to  meet  their  technical  obliga- 
tions to  repay  something  to  the  State  for 
caring  for  their  relatives,  are  pocketing 
the  social  security  checks.  This  is  but  one 
of  the  ironies — a  euphemism,  at  times,  for 
"small  outrages" — of  a  system  which 
malls  checks  to  representative  payees 
who  may  live  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
Institutionalized  beneficiary,  and  who 
may  have  neither  communicated  with, 
nor  sent  money  to  the  beneficiary  in 
years.  Or  ever:  upon  the  death  of  a  rep- 
resentative payee,  the  social  security 
checks  often  are  simply  transferred, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  decedent's  es- 
tate, to  a  relative  who  may  never  have 
heard  of  the  intended  beneficiary. 

Although  representative  payees  outside 
the  institution — the  SSA  preferred  situa- 
tion— present  us  with  the  most  frequent 
and  outrageous  cases  of  abuse  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  beneficiaries.  It 
should  not  be  assumed  that  all  would  be 
well  if  the  benefits  were  simply  paid  to 
the  institution.  Cases  have  already  arisen 
where  institutional  representative  payees 
have  violated  beneficiaries'  rights  by  fail- 
ing to  keep  accurate  records  of  how  the 
money  is  spent,  by  holding  funds  after 
the  beneficiary  has  left  the  institution, 
and  by  using  a  recipient's  funds  as  a 
means  of  gaining  greater  control  over 
his  behavior;  that  is,  punishing  him  by 
withholding  his  money,  or  using  his 
money  in  connection  with  programs  of 
behavioral  modification. 

A  catalog  of  abuses  could,  unfor- 
tunately, be  continued  indefinitely;  the 
disabled  and  helpless  will  be  bilked  and 
abused  by  their  friends  and  representa- 
tives just  so  long  as  personal  greed  and 
indifference  to  suffering  continue  to  be 
significant  in  human  affairs.  No  law — 
certainly  no  Congress — could  alter  this. 
But  the  Congress  can  and  ought  to  step 
in  to  correct  matters  when  an  agency  of 
Government  becomes  the  active  accom- 
plice of  greed;  when  public  funds  meant 
to  relieve  suffering  are  scattered  heed- 
lessly to  the  winds — and  the  winds' 
payees;  and  when  an  agency  lacks  both 
the  energy  and  the  Insight  to  provide  it- 
self with  the  means  to  remedy  those 
abuses  which  are  brought  to  its  attention. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  both  recipients  and  the  SSA 
with  the  legal  means  to  correct  violations 
of  the  social  security  rights  of  recipients; 
it  will  also  make  it  the  business  of  the 
SSA  to  use  these  means  to  make  certain 
that  a  citizen's  disability  benefits  are  not 
thrown  by  an  indifferent  Government  to 
the  first  greedy  blood  relation  who  hap- 
pens along.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  this  bill  foHows: 

Section  1  establishes  a  firm  standard  for 
determining  whether  an  Individual  should 
have  a  representative  payee  appointed  on  his 


behalf.  The  standard  is  simple:  the  individ- 
ual must  be  found  "unable  to  manage  funds 
because  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity  or 
minority."  Institutionalization  Is  not  a  fact 
that  would  by  Itself  resolve  the  factual  in- 
quiry called  for  by  this  section. 

Section  1  also  provides  for  a  case  in  which 
an  Individual  might  be  found  able  to  man- 
age only  a  portion  of  bis  benefits.  In  such  a 
case.  Section  1  would  Instruct  the  SSA  to 
appoint  a  representative  payee  to  manage 
only  that  portion  of  the  benefits  which  the 
recipient  himself  Is  found  unable  to  man- 
age. Although  both  common  sense  and  mod- 
em psychology  tell  us  that  many  Individuals 
may  be  able  to  manage  $10  a  week,  but  not 
$40,  current  SSA  rules  make  no  provision 
for  such  people. 

Section  2  provides  to  any  recipient  who 
disagrees  with  a  determination  to  appoint  a 
representative  payee  for  him.  the  right  to  a 
hearing  on  the  factual  question  set  out  in 
Section  1.  It  requires  that  such  an  individual 
be  given  notice  of  any  adverse  determination 
by  the  SSA  concerning  his  ability  to  manage 
ftmds,  and  grants  him  the  right  to  demand 
a  hearing  on  the  Issue  any  time  within  thirty 
days  after  he  receives  that  notice. 

I  cannot  see  how  section  2  could  arouse 
any  controversy.  It  merely  Instructs  the 
SSA  to  follow  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  standard  practice  for  any  ad- 
ministrative agency  which  proposes  to 
deprive  an  Individual  of  benefits  which 
he  has  previously  enjoyed.  EJvery  munici- 
pal or  State  welfare  agency  in  the  coun- 
try must  follow  the  "fair  hearing"  re- 
quirement of  Goldberg  v.  KeUey.  394  U.S. 
254  (1970) ;  the  SSA,  now  a  major  source 
of  support  for  so  many  of  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  should  not  be  granted  a  license 
to  deprive  them  of  their  support  with- 
out due  process.  The  bald  allegation  that 
appointment  of  a  representative  payee  Is 
for  "the  best  Interests"  of  a  recipient, 
and  therefore  should  be  exempt  from  due 
process  requirements,  defies  both  com- 
monsense  and  recent  court  rulings,  such 
as  McAulifee  v.  Carlson,  377  F  Supp  896 
(D.  Ct.  Conn..  1974) .  386  P  Supp  1245  (D. 
Ct.  Conn.,  1975),  and  Dale  v,  Hahn.  486 
P2d  76  (CA2,  1973). 

Finally,  section  3  calls  upon  the  SSA 
to  tato' whatever  legal  steps  are  neces- 
sary w  "protect  the  Interests  of  individ- 
uals whose  benefits  are  paid  to  repre- 
sentative payees."  The  section  gives  the 
SSA  the  obligation  to  enter  court,  when 
that  is  appropriate.  In  order  to  demand 
an  accounting  of  the  funds  from  the 
payee;  and,  if  appropriate,  he  is  to  sue 
to  recover  any  benefits  that  a  represent- 
ative payee  has  improperly  used  or  ac- 
cumulated for  his  own  benefit.  The  sec- 
tion also  gives  the  SSA  the  discretion, 
first,  to  require  all  representative  payees 
to  make  the  same  periodic  accountings 
that  are  required  of  every  guardian  in 
every  State  court,  and  second,  to  require 
that  representative  payees  furnish  bond 
or  sureties  sufficient  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  beneficiary. 

These  are  hardly  radical  measures. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  merely  re- 
quire that  the  SSA  observe  the  same  con- 
stitutional due  process  requirements  that 
bind  every  other  welfare  agency  in  ttie 
coimtry.  Section  3  simply  gives  to  social 
security  benefits  paid  to  a  third  party  the 
same  protection  that  are  given  to  the 
assets  of  any  person  with  a  guardian  or 
a  conservator.  It  should  be  noted,  too, 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration,  when 
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appointing  a  representative  payee  for  a 
beneficiary,  foDows  all  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  bill. 
The  text  c/L  the  bill  follows: 

HJt.  13195 

SBcnoN  1.  (a)  Section  1383(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  ae 
follows: 

"(2)  (A)  Payments  of  the  benefit  of  any 
Individual  may  be  made  to  any  such  Indi- 
vidual or  to  his  eligible  spouse  (If  any)  or 
partly  to  each;  or.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
a  recipient  of  benefits  under  this  subchapter 
Is  unable  to  manage  funds  because  of  mental 
or  physical  Incapacity  or  minority,  all  or  part 
of  the  payments.  In  an  amount  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  recipient,  may  be 
paid  to  any  other  person  (Including  an  ap- 
propriate pubUc  or  private  agency)  who  Is 
Interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  such  individual  or  spotise." 

(b)  Section  405(J)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  ap- 
plicant iB  unable  to  properly  manage  benefits 
because  of  mental  or  physical  disability  oi 
minority,  certification  of  payment  of  part 
or  all  of  the  benefits  may  be  made,  regard- 
less of  the  legal  competence  or  Incompetence 
of  the  Individual  entitled  thereto,  either  for 
direct  payment  to  such  applicant,  or  for  his 
use  and  benefit  to  a  relative  or  some  other 
person." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1383(c)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opporttinlty  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  individual  who  is  or  claims  to  be 
an  eligible  individual  or  eligible  spouse  and 
Is  In  disagreement  with  any  determination 
under  this  subchapter  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility of  such  Individual  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  such  individual's  benefits,  or  the 
ability  of  such  individual  to  receive  and  man- 
age his  own  benefits,  if  such  Individual  re- 
quests a  hearing  on  the  matter  in  disagree- 
ment within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
determination  is  received." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1383(a)  (2) .  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subparts  (B)  and  (C) : 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  when  necessary, 
take  appropriate  legal  action  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  individuals  whose  benefits  are 
paid  to  representative  payees  under  part  A 
of  this  section.  Whenever  It  appears  that 
court  appointment  of  a  fiduciary  Is  necessary 
for  the  proper  management  and  protection 
of  an  Individual's  benefits,  or  that  a  previous- 
ly appointed  fiduciary  has  mismanaged  or 
misapplied  an  individual's  benefits  or  failed 
to  render  a  proper  accounting,  the  Secretary 
may,  by  his  duly  authorized  attorney,  appear 
In  the  court  having  original,  concurrent,  or 
appellate  Jurisdiction  over  said  cause  and 
make  a  proper  presentation  of  such  matters. 
The  Secretary  may  petition  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  a  fiduciary,  and  for  the 
citing  of  a  fiduciary  to  account.  The  secre- 
tary may.  In  his  discretion,  require  all  repre- 
sentative payees  to  make  periodic  account- 
ings and  to  furnish  bonds  or  siiretles  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  interest  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. The  Secretary  may  take  legal  action 
to  recover  any  benefits  Improperly  disbursed 
or  accumulated  by  a  representative  payee." 

"(C)  Authority  Is  hereby  granted  for  the 
payment  of  any  court  or  other  expenses  In- 
cident to  any  Investigation  or  court  proceed- 
ing for  the  appointment  or  removal  of  a  fi- 
duciary who  receives  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  In  connection  with  any  other  court 
proceeding  hereby  authorized." 

(b)  Section  405  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection  (J)  (2) : 

"(J)  (2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
effective  legal  action  to  protect  the  interest 


of  any  beneficiary  whose  benefits  are  paid  to 
a  representative  payee  tinder  subsection 
j  ( 1 )  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may,  where 
necessary  to  protect  an  todlvldual's  estate 
derived  from  benefits  under  this  title,  appear 
in  the  court  of  proper  jurisdiction  and  peti- 
tion for  the  appointment  or  removal  of  a 
fiduciary,  or  for  the  citing  of  a  fiduciary  to 
accoimt.  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  dtocretlon. 
require  any  representative  payee  to  account 
periodically  and  to  furnish  bonds  or  sureties 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. The  Secretary  may,  pending  investiga- 
tion of  mismanagement  or  mlsiise,  siispend 
payments  to  any  representative  payee  and 
accumulate  them  on  behalf  of  the  ben^clary 
or  pay  them  temporarily  to  the  person  hav- 
ing custody  of  the  beneficiary.  The  Secretary 
may  take  legal  action  to  recover  benefits  Im- 
properly dlsbiirsed  or  accumulated,  and  may 
incur  costs  In  connection  with  any  court  pro- 
ceeding authorized  by  this  subsection." 


THE  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME  ACT  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiko)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  Introduced  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1976,  legislation  to  provide  for 
Federal  grants  to  States  that  operate 
crime  victim  compensation  prc^rams.  I 
have  been  joined  In  spcmsoring  this  leg- 
islation by  28  colleagues,  several  of  whwn 
have  previously  Introduced  leglslstlmi  on 
this  subject. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  for  It  will  help 
States  to  assist  the  forgotten  person  in 
our  criminal  justice  system — the  victim 
of  crime.  Several  of  this  bill's  cospon- 
sors  and  I  have  previously  sponsored  leg- 
islation on  this  subject  In  an  attempt  to 
involve  the  Federal  Government  in  rec- 
ognizing the  needs  of  crime  victims. 

Our  previous  bills  were  the  subject  of 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  cm  Criminal  Justice,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Representative 
William  L.  Hungate.  Some  25  witnesses 
testified  cjuring  these  hearings,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  State  officials,  aca- 
demic experts,  representatives  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  three  crime  victims. 

Using  the  evidence  gathered  at  these 
hearings,  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee drafted  the  bill  that  Is  being  In- 
troduced today.  The  subcommittee's 
drafting  was  thorough  and  painstaking, 
extending  through  sevoi  meetings.  The 
result  of  this  effort  is  a  bill  that  bears 
the  craftsmanship  that  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee. 

The  subcommittee  bill,  I  believe,  is  one 
that  deserves  the  support  of  all  of  us.  It 
supports  State  crime  victim  programs 
presently  in  existence  and  wiU  encourage 
other  Stat-is  to  set  up  such  programs.  It 
does  this  by  providing  Federal  reimburse- 
ment to  a  State  with  a  crime  victim  com- 
pensation program. 

A  State  with  a  qualified  program  will 
be  reimbursed  for  50  percKit  of  the 
claims  it  pays  to  victims  of  State  crimes. 
The  bill  requires  that  the  State  program 
compensate  the  victims  of  certain  crimes 
falling  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  return. 


however,  the  bill  provides  that  the  State 
program  will  receive  100-perccnt  reim- 
bursement for  these  awards. 

Some  dozen  States  presently  have 
crime  victim  compenHation  pzograms, 
and  each  of  them  has  a  program  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  ¥oe  example,  some 
States  use  the  courts  to  make  awards, 
some  use  an  independoit  agency,  and 
some  use  another  State  agency,  such  as  a 
workman's  compensation  bureau.  Tills 
legislatkm  is  drafted  to  give  each  State 
the  mftTifniiin  authorl^  to  design  a  vic- 
tim compoisation  program  that  it  be- 
lieves best  suits  its  needs.  It  imposes  a 
minimum  number  of  qualifications  for 
Federal  aid.  Thus,  a  State  Is  free  to  use 
the  courts,  an  independent  agency,  or  any 
other  agency  to  administer  its  program. 

This  is  important  legislation  that  can 
have  a  very  positive  Impact  upon  our 
criminal  justice  system.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  will  act  expeditiously  oa  it 
In  fact,  the  legislation  is  on  the  agenda 
for  our  next  meeting,  April  13. 

I  commend  Vbis  bill  to  my  coQeagues' 
attention. 


BAN  ON  POLYGRAPHS 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tonpore.  Ubder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  recently  re- 
leased a  report,  entitled  "The  Use  of 
Polygraphs  and  Similar  Devices  by  Fed- 
eral Agencies,"  which  recommended  a 
complete  ban  on  the  use  of  polygraph 
and  similar  "lie  detector"  devices  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  hearings  and 
investigation  upon  which  the  report  was 
based  were  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  and 
Individual  Rights,  which  I  presently 
chair.  The  subcommittee  found  that 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  poly- 
graphs can  distinguish  deception  from 
truth.  Instead.  It  found  that  an  indi- 
vidual's basic  constitutional  rights  smd 
sense  of  dignity  and  privacy  are  violated 
by  use  of  these  machines. 

Polygraphs  are  still  extensively  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  private  in- 
dustry and  by  several  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. These  agencies  include  the 
Postal  Service,  Customs  Service,  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, FBI,  CIA,  and  a  number 
of  components  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
200,000  persons  are  tested  yearly  in  pre- 
emplo3anent  and  empl03mient  situations. 

I  wrote  to  the  agencies  that  the  re- 
port determined  are  giving  polygraph 
tests  and  asked  each  to  follow  the  re- 
port's recommendation  to  discontinue 
such  use.  The  replies  have  been  disap- 
pointing. None  of  the  agencies  agreed 
to  observe  the  committee  recomm^ida- 
tion.  The  CIA,  for  example,  responded 
that  the  polygraph  "Is  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  security  processing  to 
determine  the  security  eligibility  of  per- 
sons for  Agency  employment  and  for  op- 
erational purposes."  The  new  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
George  Bush,  hi  a  letter  to  me  dated 
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that  "during 
thrdugh  mid- 1974,  of 
etiployment  rejected 
60  percent  were 
Information  de- 
solely  during  poly- 


o^  'er  I 
i>f 


testing,  it  has 
CIA  is  resim:ilng 
periodic  testing  of 
Pfivately  published 
says  bi  its 


February  25,  1976. 
the  period  1963 
those  applicants  for 
on  security  grounds, 
rejected  on  the  basis 
▼eloped  principally  or 
graph  interviews." 

Rather  than  limiti|ig 
been  reported  that 
use  of  polygraphs  for 
its  employees.  The 
newsletter.  Privacy  Journal 
March  1976,  issue: 

The  first  result  of  I^ks  from  Congree- 
slOQAl  committees  Investigating  Intelligence 
practices  was  for  the-  t3entral  Intelligence 
Agency  to  notify  all  empHoyees  of  the  resump- 
tion of  pwlodlc  polygraph  tests.  The  word 
circulated  around  CXA  headquarters  was  that 
the  agency's  examiners  were  previously  oc- 
cupied on  Vietnam -relEfted  work.  CIA  says 
an  employee  Is  expecte^  to  get  plugged  In 
every  five  years,  althoiigh  no  objection  Is 
raised  If  be  refuses.  Results  are  not  shared 
with  the  employee.  CIA  |iow  uses  a  computer 
to  categorize  stress  meaiures  on  the  various 
Individual  polygraph  chkrts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every  expert  Is 
convinced  that  the  polygraph  Is  unrelia- 
ble to  distinguish  tru^  from  falsehood. 
The  Government  Ope  "ations  Committee 
agrees  with  that  cone  usion.  So  does  the 
Department  of  Jus  ice.  which  con- 
sistently opposes  the  i  dmlssion  of  poly- 
graph evidence  at  tr  als.  Yet  the  CIA 
continues  to  reject  aipllcants  based  on 
polygraph  evidence. 

I  submit  this  Is  gn  ssly  unfair  to  the 
Individuals  so  rejectee  who  have  to  bear 
the  burden  for  the  re|t  of  their  lives  of 
having  been  denied  eitiployment  by  CIA 
for  security  reasons.  It  is  also  unfair  to 
use  this  machine  to  retest  employees 
when  there  Is  no  reasc  n  to  suspect  them. 
I  also  wonder  whether  an  employee  is  not 
open  to  suspicion  if  h ;  or  she  refuses  to 
get  "plugged  in"  even  5  years.  It  might 
well  be  the  case  that  the  people  rejected 
by  CIA  or  who  refuse  to  be  retested  are 
merely  nervous  of  this  machine  and  its 
operators,  and  are  no .  security  risks. 

After  release  of  thp  report  on  poly- 
graphs, I  received  several  heart-rending 
letters  from  people  wpo  feel  they  were 
abused  by  its  use.  I  submit  these  letters 
for  the  Record  at  thq  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  omitt 
people  who  wrote  to 
for  their  protection, 
are  welcome  to  see  tl 
committee  office. 

Reading  these  letters,  I  am  reminded 
of  Richard  Nixon's  remark  on  a  White 
House  tape: 

I  don't  know  anytblnig  about  polygraphs, 
and  I  dont  know  how  a<  curate  they  are,  but 
I  know  they'll  scare  the 
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I  might  add  that 
totally  ineffective  in 
logical  liars  or  those 
deceive,  so  that  Insteajd 
true  risks,  the  polygraph 
screen  out  the  senslti\  e 
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The  reply  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
my  request  is  t3T)ical.  If  I  cut  through 
the  Department's  profusion  of  words  cor- 
rectly, it  is  also  not  changing  its  policy 
on  the  use  of  these  machines. 

The  report  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  addressed  Itself  to  use 
of  so-called  lie  detector  devices  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  the  use 
of  these  machines  in  private  industry  is 
far  more  extensive  and  the  repercussions 
in  terms  of  civU  liberties  is  severe.  Often 
prospective  employees  are  not  Informed 
of  the  polygraph  requirement  on  the 
application.  They  are  simply  told  to  ap- 
pear at  an  address  to  take  a  test.  Tlie 
findings  of  the  polygraph  tester  are  gen- 
erally accepted  imquestioningly  by  the 
employer,  especially  when  low  paid  serv- 
ice employees  are  concerned.  While  the 
standards  for  polygraph  examiners  have 
improved,  in  some  States  anyone  who 
buys  a  polygraph  machine  can  go  into 
business. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  actual 
and  potential  invasions  of  privacy  In- 
volved— the  probing  for  details  of  the 
subject's  sex  life,  fantasies,  fears;  the 
search  for  union  troublemakers  and  po- 
litical activists.  The  polygraph  results 
are  often  stored  and  filed  away  whether 
the  subject  is  hired  or  not,  and  there  are 
cases  of  employers  trading  lists  of  peo- 
ple who  have  failed  polygraph  exams. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  13  States  to  limit  or  ban 
the  use  of  polygraphs  for  employment 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
State  laws  are  full  of  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions. Congress  has  made  several  at- 
tempts at  banning  polygraphs  in  employ- 
ment situations,  one  of  the  last  being 
Senator  Ervin's  bill,  S.  1688,  which  passed 
the  Senate  March  7, 1974. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  bill  has  passed 
both  Houses,  and  since  persuasion,  en- 
treaty, and  evidence  do  not  seem  to  have 
affected  most  public  and  private  employ- 
ers using  polygraphs,  I  am  submitting  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  polygraph  test- 
ing in  connection  with  Federal  and  pri- 
vate employment. 

The  letters  I  received  from  private  citi- 
zens and  from  several  Federal  agencies 
follow,  as  does  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have 
introduced : 

Letters  RECErvED  From  Private  CrrizcNS 
Pebhtiakt  2,  1976. 

Dear  Representative  Abzitg:  I  am  an  hon- 
est person,  but  because  of  a  nervous  condi- 
tion,  a  "He  detector"  test   cost  me   a  Job. 
Please  ban  the  polygraph! 
Sincerely, 


Febeuart  10,  1976. 

DkAB  Ms.  Abzttg:  Having  read  recently  In 
the  paper  .  .  .  the  article  stating  that  you 
are  proposing  to  disband  He  detector  tests  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  Local  levels,  I  was  in- 
spired to  write  this  letter.  If  there  Is  any 
Information  you  can  send  me  In  regards 
to  this  bUl  or  proposal  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  It. 

I  am  writing  this  to  8upp>ort  you  one-hun- 
dred percent  In  this  effort.  Last  year  In  Feb. 
or  March.  I  was  discriminated  by  a  polygraph 
test  given  by  the  police  department.  .  .  . 
(I'm  sure  you  have  received  many  such  letters 
carrying  examples  of  discrimination ) ....  I 
was  In  the  process  of  completing  my  Master 
of  Science  Degree   In   Counseling   and  bad 


appUed  to  the  police  to  be  a  police  woman. 
...  I  passed  all  the  necessary  IQ  and  per- 
sonality tests  and  the  last  step  to  be  taken 
before  going  before  the  police  commission 
board  was  to  take  the  Ue  detector  tests  .  .  . 
without  going  Into  any  of  the  details  there 
were  I  beUeve  2  or  3  questions  re:  personal 
lifestyle,  and  because  I  did  answer  these 
truthfully  I  was  axed  from  this  Job  poe- 
slbUlty. 

Now,  I  felt  that  not  only  were  the  ques- 
tions themselves  discriminating,  but  the 
manner  In  which  the  test  was  given  was  too. 
The  person  giving  me  the  test  stated  that 
"We  don't  hire  liars,  and  the  test  is  hooked 
up  to  your  nervous  system"  .  .  . 

I  am  a  member  of  N.W.OJ'A.  and  one  of 
my  very  good  friends  Is  a  charter  member 
(there's  very  few  of  them)  of  the  National 
Gtey  Task  Force  ... 

Anyway,  I  feel  that  because  of  this  test, 
I  am  now  being  forced  to  work  In  a  secre- 
tarial-bookkeeper position  (Not  at  aU  In  my 
Interests).  I  firmly  believe  that  If  a  person 
is  not  allowed  to  be  or  become  all  that  he 
or  she  Is,  (especially  when  the  truth  1b  told), 
there  Is  a  flat  case  of  discrimination.  I  have 
never  taken  this  Issue  further  (suits  or  the 
like)  as  I  would  be  ruined  In  this  town. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  vent  my  thoughts  and  emotions  on 
this  Issue,  and^I  certainly  hope  that  some- 
thing positive  wUl  be  done  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  these  tests. 

Very  sincerely. 


Apnl  13,  1976 
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Dear  Ms.  Asztrc.  I  was  happy  to  see  a  small 
two  paragraph  article  In  the  February  6th 
Dally  News  reporting  that  your  subcommit- 
tee recommended  discontinued  vise  of  the 
polygraph  mtwihlne  in  government. 

As  a  former  employee  of  a  small  milk  store 
chain  (Golden  Gallon  of  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee) I  had  to  take  these  tests  every  three 
months.  Before  taking  my  last  test,  I  told 
the  tester  I  had  drank  some  soft  drinks  and 
milk  without  paying. 

I  was  asked  to  take  the  test  anyway  and 
the  tester  .  .  .  used  abusive  language  and 
everything  else  he  could  think  of  to  Intimi- 
date me  whUe  attempting  to  make  me  esti- 
mate a  larger  and  larger  amount  of  beverages 
consumed  without  paying. 

Since  then,  I  have  read  up  on  polygraph 
machines  and,  along  with  my  personal  ex- 
perience (and  demonstrations  I  have  since 
seen),  I  am  convinced  of  the  farclclty  the 
"lie  detector"  can  represent  If  only  the  tester 
is  willing  to  be  unethical.  A  Ue  detector, 
I  suggest.  Is  the  newest  form  of  torturing 
the  wanted  confessions  out  of  citizens. 

The  polygraph  means  "guilty  until  proven 
innocent."  I  believe  that  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals (and  I  have  talked  to  at  least  four) 
who  operate  and  administer  these  tests  to 
lower  and  middle-class  Individuals  do  not 
give  a  damn  about  the  dignity  or  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  who  is  subjected  to  test- 
ing. And,  most  Important,  citizens  are  not 
aware  of  their  rights  in  dealing  with  the  "Ue 
detector." 

I  have  a  B.A.  degree  in  Psychology  and 
am  Just  beginning  graduate  work.  The  more 
I  think  about  this  problem  the  more  it 
touches  me  and  I  hope  you  will  consider 
making  this  more  than  Just  a  governmental 
issue.  All  people  should  have  these  same 
rights — to  deny  abuse  and  ensure  their  rights 
and  freedom  to  the  largest  degree  possible. 

Sincerely, 


Pebruart  3, 1976. 
Representative  Bella  S.  Asztro, 
Chairman,  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, House  of  Representatixjes,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Abzttg:  After  reading 
an  article  In  February  2nd'8  Chicago  Sim 
Times  about  your  conunlttee  and  its  dealings 


on  Ue  detectors,  X  felt  compelled  to  write  to 
you. 

This  concerns  my  daughter  and  a  close 
friend  of  hers  who  were  required  to  take  peri- 
odic lie  detector  tests  as  part  of  their  agree- 
ment upon  employment  at  a  McDonald's  res- 
taurant. The  most  recent  test  caused  her 
friend  to  cry,  break  out  In  tears  and  it  emo- 
UoilWlF  upset  my  daughter  as  well.  The  re- 
sults, due  to  the  natvu-e  of  the  questions  and 
manner  In  which  they  were  asked,  caused  an 
opinion  of  suspicion  of  untruth  by  the  oper- 
ator and  both  girls,  although  not  fired,  were 
told"  they  would  be  able  to  continue  to  work 
there  but  would  be  watched.  Thus  both  girls 
quit  rather  than  work  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

They  both  feel  the  tests  were  unfair  as 
both  are  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  and 
are  now  out  of  Jobs  and  since  they  both 
finished  high  school  in  January,  this  makes 
it  rough  for  them. 

I  feel  closer  supervision  of  the  employees 
would  be  a  better  solution  to  McDonald's 
problem  plus  a  secxire  locker  arrangement 
for  the  employees  to  safeguard  their  per- 
sonal property  as  my  daughter  has  had 
things  stolen  from  her  purse  whUe  working, 
in  lieu  of  the  lie  detector  requirement. 

I  am  in  ftill  agreement  with  your  concept 
to  ban  the  use  of  lie  detectors  through  legis- 
lative means  except  for  their  use  in  govern- 
mental security  and  hope  you  continue  your 
efforts  in  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 


letters  becnvxd  from  agencies 
Assistant  Seceetabt   op  Defense, 
Washington,   D.C.  February  11,   1976. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzttg, 

Chairwoman,  Government  Information  and 
Individual  Rights  Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee    on     Government     Operations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  >Is.  Chaibwoma>t:  We  have  reviewed 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
Report  titled,  "The  Use  of  Polygraphs  and 
Similar  Devices  by  Federal  Agencies,"  which 
you  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
January  29,  1976.  WhUe  the  report  was  most 
informative,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
unable  to  concur  at  this  time  vrtth  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  majority. 

Realizing  the  concern  of  the  Committee 
in  the  area  of  protection  of  the  rights  of  XI3. 
citizens,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  program  on  poly- 
graph Tise  to  insure  the  protection  of  rights 
of  aU  individuals  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  stringent  conditions  and  limi- 
tations governing  polygraph  use  are  con- 
tained in  a  recently  published  Directive 
which  Is  attached  for  your  review.  In  effect, 
the  current  Directive  Is  culmination  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  over  the  past 
several  years  in  attempting  to  upgrade  the 
polygraph  program  to  a  level  that  woidd 
meet  the  high  standards  of  your  Committee. 
In  order  that  the  MUltary  Departments 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  contained 
in  the  Subcommittee  Report,  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  Interested  agencies.  Addl- 
tlonaUy,  this  office  Is  requesting  a  report  of 
polygraph  operations  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  malting  an  ob- 
jective assessment  of  its  utUlty  in  the  in- 
vestigative process. 

Upon  completltlon  of  these  reports,  we 
wUl  advise  you  further  and  also  address  the 
extent  to  which  a  proper  balance  has  been 
achieved  between  the  legitimate  need  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  equally  im- 
portant need  to  respect  the  rights  of  our 
military  and  civUlan  personneL 
Sincerely, 

Terence  E.  McClart, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Fkdxrai.  BssiBvx  STsmc. 
Washington,  DJO.,  March  22, 1979. 

Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzttg, 

Chairwoman,  Subcom^mittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Righta,  Com- 
mittee  on  Government  Operationt,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  BuOding,  WoMhihtgUm, 
D.C. 

Dear  Madam  CRAiswoMAir:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  letter  of  January  29.  1976 
which  concerns  the  uae  of  polygnq>b8  In  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  contains  the  reo- 
onunendation  of  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  relating  to  the  use  of  p<dy- 
graphs  by  governmental  agencies. 

Records  of  the  Boco-d,  as  weU  as  those  of 
each  Reserve  Bank,  have  been  reviewed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  those  instances 
in  which  either  the  Board  or  the  Reserve 
Banks  have  conducted  or  participated  in  poly- 
graph examinations.  The  Board  administered 
no  polygraph  tests  diulng  1976.  However,  it 
appears  that  polygraph  tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  employees  of  four  Federal  Reserve 
Beuiks  during  1975.  All  of  these  cases  involved 
criminal  larceny  and  it  appears  that  in  most 
instances  the  tests  were  conducted  at  the 
suggestion  of,  or  with  the  concurrence  of. 
the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation.  

It  is  my  (pinion  that  polygr^h  devices 
should  not  be  used  to  screen  appUcants  or  for 
other  personnel  Inquiries  and,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  they  are  not  so  used  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  i>olygraph  tests  in  ths 
coiurse  of  an  investigation  of  a  reported  crime, 
the  use  of  such  tests  in  aid  of  the  investiga- 
tive effort  is  a  matter  properly  left  to  the  in- 
vestigative agency  tar  determination.  As  in- 
dicated, use  of  the  polygraph  test  at  the 
suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  an  ofB- 
dal  investigative  authority  has  proven  to  the 
Reserve  Banks  Involved  to  be  a  usefxil  ele- 
ment in  the  investigative  process. 

In  order  that  each  of  our  Reserve  Banks 
may  be  informed  of  the  positions  reflected  in 
the  Committee  Report  as  weU  as  my  views 
thereon.  I  am  forwarding  copies  of  the 
report  and  of  this  letter  to  the  President 
of  each  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ASTHXTK  F.  BximNs. 

The  Postmaster  Gsnekal, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  6, 1976. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug, 

Chairwoman,  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Waahington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Abzug:  This  is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  29,  1976,  request- 
ing the  Posted  Inspection  Service  discontinue 
the  use  of  polygraph  examinations. 

The  polygraph  examination  Is  used  by  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  in  some  criminal 
investigations  to  narrow  a  list  of  suspects 
after  other  investigative  methods  have 
faUed.  The  Inspection  Service  does  not  Tise 
the  examination  in  lieu  of  standard  inves- 
tigative procedures,  but  only  as  an  aid  or 
adjunct  to  an  Investigation.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  results  of  polygraph  exami- 
nations Identify  the  deceptive  employee; 
however,  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  polygraph  is  in  clearing 
those  employees  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
a  particular  criminal  violation. 

Since  the  1964  study  by  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee into  the  use  of  the  polygraphs  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Inspection 
Service  has  Improved  and  modernized  its 
polygraph  program.  Qualifications  for  poly- 
graph examiners  have  been  made  more  rigid 
so  that  now  aU  Inspection  Service  examiners 
receive  indepth  training  at  a  recognized 
polygraph  scLool  and  have  college  degrees  as 
well  as  a  background  in  criminal  investiga- 


tions. In  addition  to  the  formal  training  at  a 
recognized  polygraph  school,  aU  examiners 
receive  on-the-job  training  as  weU.  A 
quaUty-control  system  has  been  imple- 
Toetxted.  to  insure  that  the  results  of  each 
examination  are  reviewed  by  a  second  ex- 
aminer. 

Polygraph  examinations  are  conducted  ex- 
clusively on  a  voluntary  basis.  No  stigma 
is  attached  to  r.  postal  employee  who  de- 
clines to  tak^  a  polygraph  examination  and 
adverse  action  is  not  taken  against  any  per- 
son for  unwillingness  to  volunteer  to  take 
the  examination  In  fact,  information  con- 
cerning an  employee's  refusal  to  sulnnlt  to 
the  examination  is  not  recorded  in  any  of' 
his  personnel  flJes. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  po^ 
graph  examination  has  proven  to  be  a 
able  aid  In  certain  investigations.  We,  there- 
fore, propose  to  oontinae  to  utilize  this 
supplementary  Investigative  techniqae  in 
selected  situations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  no  study  of 
potential  savings  from  the  discontinued  Tise 
of  the  polygraph  examination  has  been 
made. 

Sincerely, 
,'  Benjamin  F.  BAnax. 

Depabtmxmt  or  tre  Tsxabost, 
Washington,  i>X7,  Jtfarefi  1. 1976. 
Hon.  Bella  8.  Axztto, 

Chairaoman.  Qovemment  Information  and 
Individual  Rights  Subcommittee.  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operation*.  Bouse 
of  Representatives.  WaOiiniftoin^  D.C. 

Dear  MADAM^CkAiKWOMAw:  This  reqwnds 
to  your  letter  of  January  29. 1978,  to  the  Sec- 
retary transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  which 
recommends  that  the  use  of  polygraphs  and 
similar  devices  be  discontinued  by  aU  govern- 
ment agencies.  Your  letter  also  requests  that 
we  advise  you  of  when  the  Treausry  Depart- 
ment and  its  comp(XiMitB  intend  to  discon- 
tinue use  of  the  polygraph. 

After  examining  not  only  the  recent  House 
Report  (94-795)  but  also  the  June  1974  hear- 
ings before  your  predecessor  subcommittee 
and  the  testimony  and  exhibits  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  it  Is  our  Judgment  that  the 
Treasury  Department  should  not  disoontlnue 
the  limited  use  of  polygraph  devices  by  Its 
law  enforcement  units. 

The  polygraph  is  xised  sparingly  by  Treas- 
ury enforcement  agencies  as  one  among  many 
investigative  techniques.  It  Is  not  a  general 
exploratory  mechanism  but  is  used  In  thoee 
few  cases  where  other  circtmistances  indi- 
cate it  may  have  some  value  to  the  investi- 
gation. 

We  believe  that  our  use  of  the  polygraph  as 
an  Investigative  technique  is  proper  and  ben- 
eflclaL  We  find  nothing  in  the  Report  or  the 
hearings  on  the  polygraph  to  persuade  the 
Treasury  Department  to  relinquish  this  use- 
ful Instrument  In  the  repository  of  criminal 
investigative  techniques. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  oversee  the 
use  of  polygraphs  and  other  investigative 
methods  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
needed  to  continue  achieving  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  law  within  our  constitu- 
tional framework. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  R.  Macdonau), 
Assistant  Secretary,  Enforcement.  Op- 
erations and  Tariff  Affairs. 


Central  Intelligencb  KSmc 
Washington.  D.C.  February  2S.  1976. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Aazms, 

Chairwoman,  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dbab  **»n*M»  Chaiswomam:  This  Is  In  re- 
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mmended  on  page 
seriously  Impair 
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ply  to  your  letter  of  29  J  anuary  1976  submit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Qovernment  Opera  Ions,  Hoiise  Report 
94-705,  entitled  "The  U  se  of  Polygraph  and 
Similar  Devices  by  Feileral  Agencies"  and 
requesting  certain  comitients  concerning  the 
Agency's  continued  use 

If  legislation  was  er 
use  of  the  polygraph  by  i 
cles  for  ainSljlBaBes  as  rC 
46  of  the  repOTrStt^oj 
the  Director  of  Centr^ 
complying  with  his  st 
tmder  the  National 

refer  to  Section  102(d)  ||S)  of  the  Act  which 
makes  the  Director  resoonalble  for  the  pro- 
tection of  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure.  An  effective 
personnel  security  progi  un  Is  vital  to  assure 
this  protection. 

The  polygraph  Is  an  1  itegral  and  essential 
part  of  security  process]  ng  to  determine  the 
security  eligibility  of  pei  sons  for  Agency  em- 
ployment and  for  operational  purposes.  As 
statistics  illustrate,  dining  the  period  1963 
through  mid- 1974,  of  ihose  applicants  for 
employment  rejected  oq  security  grounds, 
over  60  p^ent  were  rej  scted  on  the  basis  of 
information  developed  Jrincipally  or  solely 
during  poljrgraph  Intervi  sws.  In  a  sampling  of 
recent  records,  about  hiJf  of  the  applicants 
who  had  been  disapprov(  id  on  the  basis  of  in- 
forms tlon  developed  duilng  polygraph  inter- 
views had  already  completed  all  other  se- 
curity screening  and  besn  provisionally  ap- 
proved on  this  basis.  Without  the  polygraph 
program,  the  dlsquallfjing  information  on 
these  cases  would  have  remained  iinknown. 
In  addition,  it  is  reasoni  ible  to  presume  that 
the  program  is  a  significant  deterrent  to 
application  for  employ;  nent  by  unsiUtable 
candidates,  and  more  liiportantly,  penetra- 
tion attempfts  by  forelj  n  intelligence  serv- 
ices. 

The  utility  of  CIA's  polygraph  program  is 
not  solely  a  function  of  1  ts  part  in  contribut- 
ing information  leading  to  the  rejection  of 
unsuitable  candidates.  1  he  preponderance  of 
polygraph  interview  re  wrts  are  favorable. 
Most  of  these  favorabl  (  reports  constitute 
useful  and  comforting  c  anflrmatlon  of  other 
screening  procedxires;  tpe  remainder  repre- 
sent favorable  resolutions  of  allegations  or 
suspicions  which  otherw^  could  result  In  in- 
justices or  m  unnecessart  defensive  measures. 

The  Central  Intelllge^e  Agency  has  con- 
sistently urged  continu^ce  of  its  polygraph 
program  in  Its  reports  t*  congressional  com- 
mittees on  proposed  legislation  and  hearings 
concerning  the  polygraph.  We  note  in  the 
Dissenting  Views  of  your  report,  on  page  56. 
that  on  25  March  1975,  based  on  the  hearings 
held  in  1974,  that  the  Subcommittee  initially 
approved  a  recommenaation  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  usejof  the  polygraph  in 
all  but  cases  involving  national  security  and 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  provided  fifth 
amendment  rights  undpr  the  Constitution 
were  not  violated.  This 
security  was  recognize 
Sam  Ervin,  a  strong  ad 
rights,  though  he  othe 

use  of  the  polygraph.  In  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  personal  privacy  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  Int^'oduced  during  sev- 
eral Congresses  prior  to  j  his  retirement  from 
public  otfice.  Senator  Erv  in  expressly  excepted 
the  CIA  and  the  Natioial  Security  Agency 
from  the  provision  baring  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  in  Oovernm)  nt.  Senator  Ervln's 
last  bill  was  S.  1688,  S<nate  Report  93-724, 
which  passed  the  Senate  7  March  1974. 

The  CIA  Is  cognizant  of  the  danger  of 
abuse  Inherent  In  the  u<e  of  juiy  instrument 
used  to  aid  in  dlstlngi|ishlng  truths  from 
untruths.  Consequent!^  we  have  adopted 
strict  procediu*es  to  prevent  abuses  and  to 
protect  those  talcing  th4  examination.  These 
include: 

Notification  to  each  applicant  for  em- 
ployment at  the  time  he  Is  given  an  appllca- 


poncern  for  national 

by  former  Senator 

locate  of  individual 

irise  objected  to  the 


tlon  form  of  the  Intent  to  use  a  polygraph 
examination  in  the  course  of  bis  employ- 
ment processing; 

Coordination  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
and  the  Office  of  Medical  Services  to  deter- 
mine if  a  polygraph  interview  Is  advisable: 

Advance  written  consent  of  the  applicant; 

Notification  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  on  questions  pertaining  to 
violations  of  criminal  law; 

Reviewing  all  questions  with  the  I4>pllcant 
before  testing; 

Limiting  questions  to  those  exclusively  re- 
lated to  security  issues: 

Informing  the  applicant  that  the  examina- 
tion may  be  monitored  and  possibly  re- 
corded to  let  him  know  there  are  no  hid- 
den procediires; 

Random  monitoring  by  a  specialized  super- 
visor to  lns\ire  that  no  Improper  questions 
are  asked; 

Maintenance  of  polygraph  records  in 
separate  files  with  very  strict  need-to-know 
rules  governing  access; 

Prohibition  of  release  of  polygraph- 
acquired  Information  outside  the  Agency 
without  my  approval  or  that  of  the  Deputy 
Director  and  only  if  such  a  release  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  national  security; 

The  polygraph  examiner  makes  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  security  suitability  of 
the  person  tested;  and 

Evaluation  of  the  polygraph  report  Is  but 
one  element  in  the  total  personnel  security 
screening  program. 

With  respect  to  reliability,  defined  In  ac- 
cordance with  scientific  convention  as  the 
consistency  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
polygraph  charts,  agreement  studies  were 
conducted  as  part  of  an  Agency  research 
program  which  was  initiated  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  the  hearings  held  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
Subcommltee  in  the  early  1960's.  Numerical 
results  of  these  studies  are  complex  and 
would  require  etxensive  explanation,  but 
comparisons  may  be  useful.  Comparable 
studies  of  similar  professional  groups  are 
scarce  but  two  were  found,  involving  cardio- 
logists evaluating  EKG  charts  for  cardiac 
pathology  and  psychologists  evaluating 
MMPI  test  results  for  psycttopathology.  The 
CIA  polygraphers'  chart  interpretations 
were  as  good  as  or  better  than  these  two 
groups. 

Finally,  the  selection  of  polygraph  officers 
is  extremely  discriminating  as  to  their  quali- 
fications, intelligence.  Integrity,  and  high 
character.  They  are  given  a  rigorous  train- 
ing program  which  Is  a  continuing  process 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  developments  in 
their  professional  field.  CIA  has  maintained 
a  vigorous  research  effort  inquiring  into  new 
techniques  and  equipment  to  insure  that  the 
highest  standards  are  maintained. 

In  view  of  my  statutory  responsibility  to 
protect  Intelligence  sources  and  methods  and 
the  proven  rellabUity  of  the  polygraph  and 
the  safeguards  In  its  utilization,  I  must  dis- 
agree with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. This  Agency's  personnel  security 
standards  must  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
levels.  Termination  of  the  Agency's  poly- 
graph program  would  Increase  its  vulner- 
ability to  hostile  penetration  and  would  se- 
riously impact  on  the  Agency's  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  its  foreign  intelligence  col- 
lection mission. 
Sincerely, 

George  BrrsH. 

Director. 

HJt  13191 

A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  Invasion  of  their  privacy 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  polypraph- 
t3rpe  equipment  for  certain  ptirposee. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (•) 
chapter  13,  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  246.  Polygraph  testing  In  connection  with 
employment 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'polygraph  test'  means  an  examina- 
tion administered  to  an  Individual  Ij 
mechanical  or  electrical  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  or  otherwise  examine 
the  veracity  or  truthfxilness  of  such  Individ- 
ual; and 

"(2)  'employee  organizations'  includes  any 
brotherhood,  council,  federation,  organiza- 
tion, union,  or  professional  organization 
made  up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  employees 
and  which  has  as  one  of  its  piu-poses  dealing 
with  departments,  agencies,  commissions.  In- 
dependent agencies  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  biislnesses  and  industries  engaged  in  or 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  concerning 
the  conditions  and  terms  of  employment  of 
such  employees. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  officer  or  employee  or  person 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
who  willfully — 

"(A)  permits,  requires,  or  requests,  or 
attempts  to  require  or  request,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
individual  applying  for  employment  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  to 
take  any  polygraph  test  in  connection  with 
his  services  or  duties  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  in  connection  with  such  individ- 
ual's application  for  employment;  or 

"(B)  denies  employment  to  an/  individ- 
ual, or  discharges,  disciplines,  or  denies  pro- 
motion to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  threatens  to  commit  any 
such  act  by  reason  of  his  refusal  or  failure 
to  submit  to  such  requirement  or  request, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"(2)  Any  person  engaged  in  any  business 
or  other  activity  in  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  or  any  individual  acting  under  the 
authority  of  such  person  who  willfully — 

"(A)  permits,  requires,  or  requests,  or 
attempts  to  require  or  request  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  such  person  or  any 
Individual  appljrlng  for  employment  In  con- 
nection with  such  business  or  activity  to 
take  any  polygraph  test  in  connection  with 
his  services  or  duties  or  In  connection  with 
his  application  for  employment;  or 

"(B)  who  denies  employment  to  any  indi- 
vidual, or  discharges,  disciplines,  or  denies 
promotion  to  any  individual  employed  in 
connection  with  such  business  or  activity, 
or  threatens  to  commit  such  act  by  reason 
of  his  refusal  or  failure  to  submit  to  such 
requirement  or  request, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever — 

"(A)  any  officer  or  employee  or  any  per- 
son acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  any  person  engaged  in  any  bxislness 
or  other  activity  in  or  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  or  any  individual  acting  under 
the  authority  of  such  person, 
violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
any  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  person  applying  for  employment  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  individual  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  any  individual  applying  for  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  any  business  or 
activity  engaged  in  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  or  any  indlvldiial  employed  by  a 
person  engaged  in  such  business  or  activity, 
who  is  affected  or  aggrieved  by  the  violation 
or  threatened  violation,  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  his  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of 
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himself  and  others  similarly  situated, 
against  the  offending  officer  or  employee  or 
person  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  violation  occurs 
or  is  threatened,  or  for  the  district  in  which 
the  offending  person  is  found,  or  in  the 
United  States  Dtstrtct  Coiurt  for  the  District 
of  Columhla.  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation or  to  obtain  redress  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  violation. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  and 
determine  such  dvU  action  lrreq>ectlve  of 
the  acttiallty  or  amount  of  pecuniary  Injury 
done  or  threatened,  and  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law,  and  to  issue  such 
restraining  order.  Interlocutory  Injunction, 
permanent  injunction,  or  mandatory  injunc- 
tion, or  enter  such  other  judgment  or  decree 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  threatened  violation,  or  to  affcnrd  the 
plaintiff  and  other  similarly  situated  com- 
plete relief  against  the  consequences  of  the 
violation. 

"(3)  With  the  written  consent  of  any  per- 
son affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  any  employee  organization  may 
bring  such  action  on  behalf  of  any  such 
person,  or  may  intervene  in  such  action.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  such 
title   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"246.  Polygraph  testing  In  connection  with 
employment." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 


Soviet  persecution  of  these  people  vio- 
lates the  basic  lieedjxns  proclaimed  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Hd- 
sinki  accords,  two  documents  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  watch  In 
silence  while  Soviet  Jews  are  subjected 
to  harassment,  humiliation,  and  impris- 
onment. Let  us  not  Justify  a  tragedy  witt 
the  pious  apology:  "We  knew,  but  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do."  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  freedom  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  And  let  us  Join  the  Jewish  people 
oppressed  in  any  foreign  land  when  they 
sing  the  old  refrain  of  Passover: 

"This  year  we  celebrate  here. 
Next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel. 
Now  we  are  stiU  bondsmen. 
Next  year  may  aU  be  free."      ^ 


the  fact  remains  that  there  are  several 
hundred  people  in  my  district  who  could 
benefit  fnun  immediate  regional  imple- 
mentation of  this  act.  I  will  present  my 
finrtingii  to  you  when  they  are  completed. 
In  the  meantime,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ascertain  the  number  and  percent  (A  de- 
linquent mortgages  in  their  districts  and 
to  Join  me  in  my  attempt  to  correct  this 
grave  Inequity. 


PASSOVER  IS  A  TIME  TO  REMEMBER 
THE  PERSECUTED  JEWS  OP  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Jews  throughout  the  world  will  begin 
Wednesday  night  to  relive  the  events  of 
the  Passover,  the  night  when  the  Lord 
liberated  the  people  of  Israel  from 
slavery.  When  they  celebrate  the  ancient 
liturgy  of  the  Seder,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity In  this  country  will  hear  once  again 
a  story  of  hope:  the  story  of  the  Exodus. 

Passover  has  always  had  a  poignant 
meaning  during  times  of  persecution  and 
sufifering.  When  the  Jewish  people  were 
dispersed  from  the  land  of  Israel  by 
Roman  armies,  they  shared  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  recalled  God's  promise  of 
freedom.  When  they  languished  in  the 
ghettos  of  Europe,  they  encouraged  each 
other  with  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus: 

"God  beard  our  moaning,  and  God  re- 
membered His  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  .  .  . 

And  even  in  the  extermination  camps 
of  Hitler's  Europe,  where  they  were 
marked  for  death,  they  somehow  found 
the  courage  to  sing  the  joyous  songs  of 
Passover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Adolf  Hitler  belongs  to 
the  past,  but  the  persecution  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  continues.  Day  after  day  we 
hear  new  stories  of  oppression  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  Jews  are  denied  the 
right  to  preserve  their  Identity  and, 
above  all,  where  Jews  are  denied  the 
right  to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  The 


HUD     SECRETARY     IN     YICHiATIGN 
OP  INTENT  OF  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman frcHn  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Mttner) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is 
well  aware  of  the  problems  facing  home- 
owners with  outstanding  mortgages  as 
our  current  economic  crisis  continues. 
Last  year,  this  Congress  wisely  passed 
legislation  designed  to  aid  those  mort- 
gagees threatened  by  foreclosure.  The 
Emergency  Homeowner's  Relief  Act  pro- 
vided for  direct  loans  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  order  to  prevent  wide- 
spread foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of 
homes.  The  act  empowered  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  administer  and  implement  the 
emergency  program  at  her  discretiwi. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  the  Secretary  has  not  re- 
leased $1  of  the  $35  million  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  program.  And  this 
funding  expires  in  just  a  few  months  on 
July  1,  1976. 

I  believe  that  my  record  substantiates 
the  fact  that  I  support  fiscal  austerity 
and  the  decrease  or  cwnission  of  needless 
spending  programs.  However.  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  reasonable  and  fiscally 
responsible  services  to  its  citizenry.  Con- 
sequently, I  find  the  Secretary's  decision 
to  hold  these  funds  in  abeyance  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  intent  of  the  law. 

I  speak  of  Secretary  Hills'  decision  to 
withhold  these  funds  until  1.2  percent 
of  all  mortgages  in  the  Nation  are  3 
months  or  more  in  arrears.  With  appar- 
ent disregard  for  the  realistic  problem 
of  regional  imemployment  and  the  vary- 
ing socioecon<Hnic  levels  throughout  the 
country,  the  Secretary  is  d«)riving  thou- 
sands of  eligible  Americans  while  she 
awaits  statistical  legitimacy.  Certainly 
this  amount  to  yet  another  example  of 
bureaucratic  disregard  for  the  very  real 
problems  of  our  constituents. 

Presently  I  am  compiling  statistics  re- 
garding mortgage  delinquencies  in  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  an  effort  to  present^trong  statisti- 
cal evidence  that  clearly  depicts  the  need 
for  a  revision  of  HUD's  financing  for- 
mula. Whether  the  total  mortgage  port- 
folio contains  1.2  percent  of  home 
mortgages  3  months  or  more  in  arrears, 


IS  "INTERNAL  SECURITY"  A  LEGITI- 
MATE  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PROVIDINO  MIL- 
ITARY ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS?  I  DONT  THINK 
SO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Koch)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  concerning  UJ5.  military  assis- 
tance to  foreign  governments.  Upon  read- 
ing the  Justifications  for  military  aid  In 
Latin  America,  I  came  across  time  and 
again  references  to  internal  disorder  and 
insurgencies.  During  the  hearings,  I 
raised  questions  concerning  the  validity 
of  such  a  Justification.  The  exchange 
which  followed  with  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
was  intriguing.  I  seriously  question  our 
whole  military  aid  program  to  Latin 
America,  its  purposes  and  objectives.  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
strike  aid  to  Uruguay,  which  is  now  the 
equal  of  Chile  in  terms  of  torture,  in  the 
near  future. 

With  the  thought  that  it  might  in- 
terest my  colleagues,  I  am  appending  the 
transcript  of  that  part  of  the  hearings 
concerning  aid  to  Latin  America. 

Koch  Except 
Hearings  before  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  Appropriations  Committee,  Pcm-- 
elgn  Military  Assistance  April  7.  1976 
Mr.  Koch.  General,  may  I  take  you  to  Latm 
America  for  a  change  of  pace?  First.  I  would 
like  to  set  the  premise  for  my  questioning. 
Would  you  agree  with  that  it's  the  stated 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  intervene 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries?  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

General  Fish.  I  think  so.  The  State  De- 
partment, do  you  agree? 

Mr.  KocH.  Okay.  In  looking  through 
the  justifications  for  military  assistance  in 
Latin  America,  I  came  across  these  notes  with 
respect  to  these  countries.  I  will  read  just  a 
few  of  them.  El  Salvador,  and  I  quote:  "In- 
ternally there  have  been  numerous  terrorist 
acts,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  present  govern- 
ment". The  request  for  military  assistance 
there  is  $3.1  million. 

Guatemala:  "The  traditional  internal  In- 
surgency has  abated  in  recent  years."  We 
gave  them  $1.1  million. 

General  Pish.  Sir,  that  Is  from  the  Con- 
gressional presentation  doctiment? 

Mr.  Koch.  Yes.  Nicaragua:  "There  exists  in 
Nicaragua  an  insurgent  organization  capable 
of  conducting  rural  raids  and  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. The  Nicaraguan  Armed  Forces  are 
capable  of  coping  with  the  insurgent  activi- 
ties." Their  request  is  $3.1  million.  Uruguay: 
"Terrorism  was  a  serious  threat  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  Uruguay  during  1968  to  1973.  This 
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threat  has  been  greatly  i  educed  by  the  Uru- 
guayan aecvirlty  forces,  a  Ithough  the  potent- 
ial for  terroriam  remains ,"  The  request  there 
Is  93  mllUon. 

Those  are  all  quotes.  1  here  are  others.  One 
othm:  note.  I  find  It  curious  that  Costa  Blca, 
which  has  no  defense  f or^  and  which  there- 
fore receives  no  military'  aid  from  the  UJS., 
la  one  of  the  very  few  democracies  left  In 
Latin  America.  What  I  rant  to  ask  Is  this: 
why  do  we  use,  as  justllcatlon  tar  military 
assistance,  references  to  I  atemal  Insurgencies 
that  exist  In  these  countries.  I  dont  mean 
to  suggest  for  a  moment  ;hat  these  insurgen- 
cies dont  exist.  Rather  1 1  ronder  whether  such 
an  Internal  threat  Is  su  Sclent  for  our  sup- 
plying military  assistance  7 

Mr.  WiNSRip.  (Aide  :rom  State  Depart- 
ment). May  I  speak  %>  that,  Mr.  Koch? 
The  fact  Is  that,  as  provided  In  the  law,  In- 
ternal security  Is  one  ol  the  threats  to  the 
existence  of  a  friendly  go  remment,  which  we 
consider  Is  authorized  ijid  Is  a  legitimate 
purpose. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  am  Interested  In  that.  Tour 
position  Is  that  If  there  1  >  an  Internal  threat, 
that  that  can  be  the  tnsla  for  our  provid- 
ing military  aid.  That  li  i  to  say.  If  there  Is 
some  revolutionary  forc4  In  Brazil,  we  will 
provide  aid  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  to 
put  down  an  Internal  li  surgency? 

Mr.  WiNSHip.  We  provide  security  assist- 
ance as  a  factor  in  oui  bilateral  relations 
with  friendly  foreign  governments,  friends 
and  allies,  and  that  is  cohsidered  by  the  for- 
eign governments  a  verr  essential  element 
in  their  relationship  wl1h  us. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  will  bet,  for  them,  but  how 
about  for  us?  Didn't  you  t  gree  with  my  state- 
ment that  the  U.S.  wou  d  not  Intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  oAer  countries,  and 
yet  didn't  you  also  state  that  the  U.S.  con- 
siders a  purely  Internal  threat  a  legitimate 
rea.son  for  our  providing  military  assistance? 
Mr.  WrNSHip.  That  is  co  rrect. 
Mr.  Koch.  How  do  you  reconcile  those  two 
statements? 

Mr.  WiNSHn>.  I  do  not  consider  them  con- 
tradictory. 
Mr.  KocH.  Explain  thai  to  me,  please. 
Mr.  WrNSHip.  Because  :he  foreign  govern- 
ment will  be  seeking  its  nilitary  equipment 
In  any  case,  as- pointed  up  by  the  Chairman 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
It  will- 
Mr.  Koch.  Wait  a  mlnu  te,  if  you  will.  That 
Is  another  Justlflcation.  Ttie  Justiflcation  that 
you  are  raising  now  is  that  if  we  don't  sell 
It,  somebody  else  will.  I  I  aven't  asked  about 
that.  What  I'm  asking  la  whether  as  one  of 
the  premises  for  provldlig  military  aid,  you 
use  the  threat  of  a  trily  indigenous  In- 
surgency— good,  bad,  or  Indifferent — against 
a  government?  You've  Jist  told  me  on  one 
occasion  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  In- 
volved in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
coimtry,  and  then  subssquently,  you  said 
yes,  we  are  going  to  hel  j  governments  put 
down  Insurgencies.  Whicl  i  Is  it? 

Mr.  WiNSHn».  We  are  i  ttempting  to  work 
with  friendly  governmenis  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  their  securit: '. 

Mr.  Koch.  Now  Uruguay  Is  now  known  as 
the  torture  house  of  Latin  America.  That  Is 
the  judgment  of  Ameisty  International 
after  Its  investigations.  Ai  e  you  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Uruguay  now  Is  alleged  to  sur- 
pass Chile  in  terms  of  to  rture? 

Mr.  WrNSHn>.  Mr.  Willli  ims  from  the  Latin 
American  Bureau  is  more  familiar  with  that 
allegation. 

Mr.  Koch.  Is  that  a  reasonable  statement 
I  Just  made? 

Mr.  WnxuMs.  That  Is  Amnesty  Intema- 
tional'a  position. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  the  State  Department 
have  a  position? 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  I  think  i  t  would  be  dUBcult 
to  say. 

Mr.  Koch.  Which  is  wor  e? 


Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS.  Tes — ' 
Mr.  Koch.  They  are  both  pretty  bad. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  Is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  you  please  tell  me  then 
why  we  should  give  to  Uruguay,  which  la 
considered  the  chamal  hoiise  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, $3  million  for  Its  security  forces? 
Doesn't  that  make  us  part  and  parcel  of  the 
torture  operation? 

General  Pish.  Sir,  we  are  not  giving  them 
93  million.  $50,000  for  grant  assistance, 
9600,000  for  grant  training:  9660,000  Is  the 
grant. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  me<ui  the  request,  Isnt  that 
93  mlUlon? 

General  Fish.  92.6  million  Is  for  credit 
sales. 

Mr.  Koch.  Okay,  when  I  say  we  give,  I  am 
not  talking  In  terms  of  whether  they  pay  for 
the  military  supplies.  I  suppose  "furnish"  is 
a  more  appropriate  word.  Why  should  we 
furnish  $3  million  to  a  country  that  will  use 
that  aid  against  Its  people  for  terror 
purposes? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  dont  think,  Mr.  Koch,  you 
could  equate  our  provision  of  seciirlty  assist- 
ance with  utilization  of  It  to  suppress  its 
own  population? 

Mr.   KocH.   Dont  you  agree  there   Is  no 
external   threat   to   Uruguay?  Is  there  any 
country  that  wants  to  take  It  over  at  the 
moment? 
Mr.  Williams.  No. 
Mr.  Koch.  There  isnt  any. 
Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Koch.  To  give  to  the  secxurity  forces 
it  has  when  it  has  a  reputation  as  the  terror 
chamber  of  Latin  America,  do  you  suggest 
that  those  arms  are  then  not  going  to  be 
used  against  Uruguayans? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the 
threat  Is  Internal  security,  as  I  say. 
Mr.  Koch.  From  Uruguayans? 
Mr.   Williams.   Or  Argentines,   who  have 
come  across  the  border,  but  it  Is  essentially 
an  Internal  threat. 

Mr.  Koch.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question. 
Didn't  we  pass  legislation,  not  very  long  ago 
which  bars  our  providing  aid  for  Internal 
police  purposes? 
Mr.  Williams.  Public  Safety  Programs. 
Mr.  KocH.  Public  safety  purposes. 
Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KocH.  Do  you  distinguish  between  an 
Internal  situation  as  exists   Ip  Uruguay  or 
Nicaragua  or    Guatemala   from   the   armed 
forces  we  are  funding?  Are  not  those  actually 
police  functions  that  the  army  carries  out? 
Mr.    Williams.   The   Defense   Department 
has  done  a  very,  very  careful  study  of  the 
legislation,  and  with  the  police  function  In 
mind,  and  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
there  has  been  a  scrupulous  observation  of 
the  law  In  separating  any  police  training 
from  military  security  functions. 

Mr.  Koch.  Let  me  pursue  that,  If  I  may. 
Doesn't  Nicaragua  have  only  one  force?  As 
I  recall,  there  Is  no  police  force  per  se,  but 
the  military  carries  out  those  functions. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  doesn't  have  an  army  as 
such,  it  has  a  National  Guard,  but  I  am  not 
certain  about  the  police  force. 

Mr.  Koch.  The  single  force  is  used  for 
police  purposes  as  well  as  armed  services. 
Will  you  accept  that  as  an  acciu-ate  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Williams.  1  can't  answer  that.  I  dont 
know. 

Mr.  Koch.  Well,  If  I  am  correct  in  that, 
arent  we  then  ftmdlng  police  functions?  Are 
we  not  then  funding  police  functions  in  a 
state  that  allegedly  commits  torture  on  Its 
own  citizens? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can't  accept  the  premise 
that  the  National  Guard  la  Involved  In  a 
police  f\inctlon. 

Mr.  Koch.  Okay,  then,  will  you  look  Into 
that? 
Mr.  Williams.  I  will  look  Into  It. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  A. 
BARRETT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchxr)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
was  there  anyone  more  dedicated  to  the 
service  he  performed  or  the  people  he 
served,  than  my  friend.  Bill  Bakrxtt. 

Bnx  Barrett  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  many 
years  and  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  as  the  subcommittee  chairman  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees  ^lat  consid- 
ered all  matters  pertaining  to  housing 
and  this,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  not  only  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  for  ail  of 
our  States.  Each  night,  he  returned  to 
his  home  district  and  talked  with  hi« 
people  and  thereby  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  them  and  help  them  solve 
their  problems.  His  guidance  and  his 
counsel  have  become  monuments  to 
responsibility  In  public  ofDce.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  the  Members 
of  the  House.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with 
this  able  Member  in  the  Congress.  He 
had  a  quick  mind  and  was  one  of  the 
hard  working  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  It  is  Impossible  to  surpass  in  sin- 
cerity or  depth  of  feeling  some  of  the 
words  that  have  been  so  well  and  elo- 
quently said  In  this  Chamber  on  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  of  our  Nation 
is  built  on  the  careers  of  such  men.  Or 
down  through  the  years,  Members  such 
as  Bill  Barrett  performed  the  demand- 
ing and  necessary  assignments  which 
must  be  done  every  day  and  they  have 
had  to  make  hard  and  unpopular  deci- 
sions at  times.  Members  such  as  Bill 
Barrett  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
the  performance  of  tiieir  assignment  a 
sense  of  purpose  which  permitted  nc 
Interference  by  those  with  selfish  mo- 
tives. He  had  charm  and  wit  and  he  ex- 
tended a  warm  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion toward  others  at  all  times.  His  loss 
to  the  Nation  will  be  felt  down  through 
the  years  and  will  be  mourned  by  all  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  him  In  seeking  to  build  a 
better  coimtry. 

Bill  Barrett  loved  his  coxmtry,  his 

State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  the  members 

of  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in 

their  loss  and  bereavement. 


April  ISy  1976 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel)  ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  a  close,  personal  friend. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill),  for  from  11  ajn.  imtil 
4  p.m.,  today,  on  account  of  attending 
the  funeral  of  the  late  L.  C.  Rlnghaver. 

Mr.  HORTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  after  6:30  p.m.  and 


for  tomorrow,   on   accoimt   of  official 
business.     

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consoit,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 
"  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  for  10  minutes, 
on  April  13. 

Mr.  Snyder,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aknunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Natcher,  UjT  5  minutes,  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssi<m  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 
Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Flood  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Mahon  in  consideration 
of  the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
in  general  debate  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Krebs,  following  the  vote  on  the 
Roybal-Obey  amendment  on  H.R.  13172. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  McKiNNBY. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Cohen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Steeluan. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  DTT  Pont. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Symms  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Gtjde. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  FOHSYTHE. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

CHie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  tn  three  tnatances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  WOLTT. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Wazican. 

Mr.  MooRHXAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  RoxTSH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoHiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  McHxTGH. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 
Mr.  BiNGHAlL 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Batjcus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  SmoN. 

Mr.  Pottntaik. 

Mr.  Badillo. 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title:  , 
OnAprUia.1976: 

HJEt.  1466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlvl-  ■ 
■Ion  of  aasets  beiweea  the  Twantynln* 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cateson  Band  of  Mls- 
Elon  Indians,  Callfomla.  InrUirtlng  certain 
funds  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJt.  11598.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropri- 
ations for  the  United  State*  Infooaatloii 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  period 
fuly  1,  1976,  through  September  30.  1976; 
and 

HJ.  Bes.  491.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint  rea6Iutlon  providing 
for  Allen  J.  Ellender  feUowsblpe  to  disad- 
vantaged secondary  school  studenta,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

OnAprUlS.  1976: 

BJt.  7988.  An  act  to  amend  the  Publlo 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  under  the  National  Heart  vaA  L\mg 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
of  National  Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  program  with  re^Mct 
to  genetic  dlaeases;  and  to  require  a  study 
and  report  on  the  release  of  research  Infor- 
mation; and 

HJ.  Bes.  890.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
public  employment  programs,  summer  youth 
programs,  and  preventive  health  services  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  2920.  An  act  to  name  the  buUdlng  known 
as  the  Library  of  Ckmgress  Annex  to  be  the 
Library  of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson  Build- 
ing; and 

S.  3066.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Ouate- 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  ex- 
amined and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  79B8.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  under  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
of  National  Research  Service  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  program  with  respect 
to  genetic  diseases;  and  to  require  a  study 
and  report  on  the  release  of  research  Infor- 
mation; and 

H.J.  Res.  890.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
public  emplo3rment  programs,  summer  youth 
programs,  and  preventive  health  services  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
A.  BARRETT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1154)  on 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Barrett. 

The  cnerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1154 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  A.  Barrett,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Membera  of 
the  House  with  such  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CSiair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  frtan  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
today,  I  had  the  sad  responsibility  to  an- 
noimce  to  the  House_Uie  death  of  our  be- 
loved colleague,  BrtiTBARRETT. 

I  take  this  time  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  final  fimeral  arrangements  have 
been  completed.  The  funeral  will  take 
place  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  14. 

Bill  Barrett's  remains  will  be  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  from  1 
o'clock  to  3  o'clock  p.m.  in  Philadelphia 
for  payijag  respects. 
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"■  The  requiem  Mass  ^g  111  be  at  3  p  jil  at 
the  same  cathedral.  Burial  wOl  be  at 
Holy  Cross  Cemetery  lit  Yeadon.  Pa. 
suburb  ot  PhUadel^lila — iimnedlately 
following  the  Mass, 

AU  Interested  Members  and  the  official 
House  delegation 
leave  the  Capitol  steps 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  8] 
week,  one  of  our  most 
WnxiAM  A.  Babbitt, 
at  the  Philadelphia  Nkval  Hospital, 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Bill  Babbxtt  served 
Representatives  for  n( 
elected  to  Pennsyl 
in  1944,  he  lost  only  on< 
out  his  long  congressloi 
Republican  landslide 
to  the  81st  and  each 


be  prepared  to 

t  noon  tomorrow. 

er,  earlier  this 

loved  colleagues, 

ed  of  pneiunonla 

He 


in  the  House  of 

ly  30  years.  First 

's  First  District 

contest  through- 

al  career — in  the 

1946.  Reelected 

succeeding  Con- 


sing  Subcommit- 

rency  and  Hous- 

;h    his    efforts, 

^ere  improved  for 

;t  was  felt  on  the 


gress.  Bill  Barrett's  c  ^ntinuing  Incum- 
bency over  the  next  14  terms  provides 
apt  testimony  to  his  exceptional  skill  at 
tending  his  district.  Alinost  every  night, 
week  after  week,  year!  after  year,  Bill 
Babbxtt  would  retuml  home  to  South 
Philadelphia  to  meet  with  his  constitu- 
ents. No  problem  was  t^o  small,  none  too 
difficult  to  resolve,  for  this  dedicated 
and  diligent  servant  of  [the  people. 

Since  1965,  our  formef  colleague  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Hov 
tee  on  the  Banking, 
Ing  Committee.  Thrc 
housing  opportimities 
all  Americans.  His  imi 
Housing  and  Urban  Developments  Acts  of 
1965,  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966,  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  and  the  En  lergency  Hoiising 
Act  of  1975. 

Millions  of  Americans  seeking  better 
housing  were  helped  hj  Bill  Barrett's 
efforts,  especially  the  Ic  wer-  and  middle- 
income  families  who  iiave  most  often 
been  in  the  greatest  need  of  quality 
housing. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  Representa- 
tive William  A.  Barr|tt — an  effective 
legislator  In  Washington,  D.C.;  a  dedi- 
cated Representative  of  Pennsylvania's 
First  District  for  almost  three  decades. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  a>eaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
our  highly  popular  and  respected  col- 
league. Congressman  ^'illiam  A.  Bar- 
rett of  Philadelphia,     i 

Bill  Barrett  was  on^of  the  most  pop- 
ular Members  of  the  louse.  His  spirit 
was  always  high,  and  it  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  talk  with  hij  q.  He  was  always 
a  gentleman. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  o  f  that  spirit  came 
from  his  commitment  x>  the  people  he 
represented,  and  the  joy  he  took  from 
helping  them.  As  many  ( tf  you  know.  Bill 
Barrett  returned  hom<  to  Philadelphia 
every  night  Congress  \fas  in  session  so 
he  could  meet  with  his  constituents.  In 
some  weeks.  Bill  Bariett  spoke  to  as 
many  as  1,000  of  his  citi  sens  during  these 
office  hours. 

Personally,  I  will  remember  Bill  Bar- 
rett for  t'.vo  reasons  bissides  the  ones  I 
have  already  noted.  Firs  t,  he  was  a  prac- 
tical politician,  but  a  nan  who  believed 
government  should  never  lose  sight  of 
its  goal  of  working  to  help  the  people. 


Second,  as  a  yoimger  Member  of  the 
House  I  found  Bill  Barrett  always  to  be 
a  tremendous  help.  His  spirit  encotu*- 
aged  me  to  leam  and  to  continue  wortdng 
for  the  people  I  represent.  His  leadership 
and  teaching  were  Invaluable  in  learning 
about  Congress  and  what  a  representa- 
tive can  do  In  Washington  to  help  the 
area  he  or  she  represents. 

And  I  cannot  close  without  comment- 
ing on  his  influence  on  the  housing  and 
community  development  in  America 
through  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Develoi»nent 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  Committee. 

In  simi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  will  never  again  be 
quite  the  same  without  Congressman 
William  Barrtet,  nor  will  it  be  quite  as 
good. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  motuning  the  death  of 
William  Barrett. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  entire  Nation  have 
lost  a  dedicated  public  servant  whose 
presence  had  become  so  much  a  part 
of  congressional  life  for  nearly  30  years. 

Bill  Barrett  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things,  but  two,  I  believe,  will 
stand  out. 

One  was  his  leadership  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Ccmimun- 
Ity  Development  through  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  and  productive  periods  of  ur- 
ban development  in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  second  was  his  tireless  and  legen- 
dary efforts  to  meet  with  and  listen  to 
the  concerns  of  his  constituents. 

Philadelphia  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  remarkable  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
esteemed  members,  and  we  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  beloved  colleagues. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  lost  her  elder  states- 
man in  the  passing  of  William  A.  Bar- 
rett. 

Congressman  Barrett  was  particularly 
appreciated  In  a  time  when  honesty, 
forthrightness,  and  clearheaded  think- 
ing are  at  such  a  high  premium.  Con- 
gressman Barrett  was  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  his  colleagues,  because  it  was 
always  Bill  Barrett  who  retained  the 
imcaimy  ability  to  articulate  the  main 
point  in  concise  and  succinct  terms. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  loved  Rep- 
resentative Barrett  because  he  under- 
stood and  related  to  his  fellow  citizens 
very  well.  He  brought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people  and  he 
helped  to  give  Congress  a  positive  iden- 
tity. 

His  passing  Is  a  sorrowful  event.  Hope- 
fully we  will  all  leam  from  his  inspiring 
example.  The  contributions  of  his  good 
will  and  sincere  dedication  to  the  human 
experience  will  give  an  added  meaning 
to  our  existence.  His  example  will,  per- 
haps, better  prepare  us  to  face  the  tasks 
which  lie  beyond  this  plane. 

Congressman  Barrett's  active  and 
generous  dedication  to  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs has  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
people.  His  imselflsh  acts  of  kindness  In 
Philadelphia  and  to  America  will  long 
be  remembered. 


Many  times  his  kind  words  and  gen- 
uine friendship  comforted  and  encour- 
aged his  constituents  and  colleagues.  He 
was  a  good  friend,  and  his  loss  is  a  per- 
sonal one  for  me. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
grieved  to  leam  of  the  death  of  my  dear 
friend.  Congressman  William  A.  Babbitt 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Bill  was  first  elected  to  the  79th  Con- 
gress and  reelected  to  the  81st  Congress 
and  each  succeeding  Congress.  I  am 
privileged  that  he  served  in  this  Chamber 
during  the  entire  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  also  served  on  the  Houdng  ApproipiriBr- 
tion  Subcommittee  during  some  of  the 
time  Bill  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

I  am  proiid  to  have  worked  with  him. 
He  was  a  fine  legislator  who  gave  himself 
selflessly  to  his  constituents,  his  commit- 
tee, the  Congress  and  the  coimtry.  His 
accomplishments  in  private  enterprise 
and  public  service  deserve  the  praise  and 
admiration  they  have  received. 

I  want  to  say  something  else  about  Bill 
Barrett.  He  was  a  compassionate  man. 
gentle  and  kind,  sensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  a  man  who  had  a  firm  faith  in 
the  essential  goodness  of  his  fellow  man. 
I  feel  a  personal  loss  at  his  passing  for  I 
will  miss  him  as  only  a  friend  can. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of 
the  recent  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  William  A. 
Barrett  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  this  means  of  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  his  memory  and  out- 
standing career  of  public  service. 

Bill  Barrett  was  able,  genial,  cooper- 
ative and  most  effective  in  his  special 
field  of  Interest — making  housing  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost  to  American 
families.  He  had  specialized  in  real  es- 
tate before  his  election  to  the  79th  Con- 
gress in  1944.  He  was  an  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

Bill  Barrett  was  considered  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  authorities  on 
housing  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and 
Housing  was  nationally  recognized  for 
its  innovative  legislation  In  the  field  of 
housing  and  community  development. 

The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvan- 
ia's First  District  served  his  district. 
State  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well 
for  32  years  and  millions  of  Americans 
enjoy  a  better  quality  of  life  today  be- 
cause of  the  great  work  of  Bill  Barrett. 

Certainly  he  will  be  missed— and  I 
want  to  take  this  means  of  extending  to 
the  members  of  his  family  this  expres- 
sion of  my  deepest  and  most  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  loss  and  bereavement 
My  wife  Ann  joins  me  in  these  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  regret  on  the 
passing  of  our  colleague  William  A.  Bar- 
rett. We  have  lost  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  friend. 

Bill  loved  people.  He  gave  unselfishly 
of  himself  to  help  people  because  he  loved 
them.  He  was  supremely  dedicated  to  his 
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constituents.  He  even  returned  to  his 
home  in  his  district  each  evening  so  that 
he  could  be  among  his  constituents  and 
hear  their  views  on  issues  of  the  day  and 
learn  of  their  problems.  His  constituents 
retmned  Bill's  affection  for  them  by 
electing  him  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1944  and  to 
represent  them  continuously  since  1948. 

In  addition  to  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  his  constituents.  Bill  enjoyed  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  House.  We  shall  miss  his  wisdom,  but 
will  long  remember  his  unselfish  sharing 
of  it  with  us. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sjmapathy  to 
Bill's  family.  I  want  them  to  know  that. 
as  one  who  benefited  from  his  kindness, 
though tfulness,  and  counsel.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  sorrowed  when  I 
heard  that  William  Barrett  had  passed 
away  earlier  this  week.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  family,  his  friends  and 
constituents  whom  he  served  so  well  in 
the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  those  of  us  who  were  honored  to  work 
with  him  as  Members  of  Congress. 

Pew  men  in  recent  times  have  had  as 
large  an  impact  as  William  Barrett  on 
the  housing  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  chairman  of  the  SubccHiunittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment since  1965.  Bill  Barrett  was  a 
guiding  force  in  providing  decent  homes 
for  millions  of  our  citizens.  He  was  an 
important  figure  In  developing  most  of 
the  landmark  housing  legislation  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Congressman  Barrett  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Acts  of  1965.  1968,  1969.  and 
1970;  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of 
1966;  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970;  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974;  and  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 
Throughout  his  tenure  In  this  body.  Wil- 
liam Barrett's  concern  for  the  housing 
needs  of  middle-  and  low-income  families 
was  reflected  in  the  legislation  he  initi- 
ated. In  addition.  Representative  Bar- 
rett never  hesitated  to  make  his  experi- 
ence and  good  counsel  available  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  and  provided  a 
source  of  valued  and  respected  leadership 
to  many  of  us. 

William  Barrett  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1944.  Reelected  to  the 
81st  Congress,  Bill  Barrett  went  on  to 
become  a  valuable  public  servant  for  his 
district  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  It  Is 
remarkable  to  remember  that  he  went 
back  to  his  district  every  night  to  at- 
tend to  the  needs  of  his  constituents, 
while  at  the  same  time  shaping  legis- 
lation that  would  benefit  families  across 
the  United  States. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sincerest  condolences  to  the  mem- 
bers of  William  Barrett's  family.  He  was 
a  good.  kind,  and  honorable  man  who 
will  be  missed  by  all  fortimate  enough 
to  have  known  him. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  in 
the  House  mourned  the  recent  passing  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 


sylvania. William  Barrbtt.  His  death 
marked  the  end  of  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  successful  careers  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Bill's  main  forte  was  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  Congressional  District 
encompassing  Philadelphia.  In  his  almost 
30  years  in  the  House  he  provided  his 
constituents  with  the  highest  level  of 
service.  Those  of  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  know  of  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems of  the  people  we  serve.  Those  who 
were  represented  by  Bill  Barrett  knew 
with  confidence  that  when  they  had  a 
problem,  he  would  be  there  to  provide  as- 
sistance. 

In  addition.  William  Babbitt  distin- 
gviished  himself  on  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  he  became  a  champion 
of  the  rights  of  Americans  to  Uve  in  de- 
cent and  affordable  housing.  In  addition. 
William  Barrett  was  an  outstanding  ad- 
vocate of  mass  transit  and  helped  In  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  which  allowed 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fimd  to  be 
used  for  mass  transit.  In  one  of  his  final 
acts  in  the  House.  Bill  lent  his  consider- 
able influence  on  behalf  of  the  vitally 
important  Railroad  Reorganization  Act. 

I  enjoyed  my  association  with  William 
Barrett.  I  found  him  to  be  a  good  friend 
well  versed  in  the  school  of  politics.  He 
was  sdways  prepared  with  a  good  story  or 
sound  advise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia have  tnUy  lost  one  of  their  finest 
public  servants,  and  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  colleagues.  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  condolences  to  the  Barrett 
family. 

GENZRAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  On  behalf  of  the  SpeakCT  and 
without  objection,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  P^meral  Committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Nn. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
ScHNEEBKLi.  Mr.  McDade,  Mt.  Roonky, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 

ElLBERG,  Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  GAYDOS.  MT. 

CoiTGHLiN.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hdnz.  Mr. 
Shtjster,  Mr.  Mubtha. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Schttlzk.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Riuss. 
Mr.  RosTENKOv^rsKi,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rottsse- 
LOT.  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Conlan.  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  AtjCoin,  Mr.  Blanch- 


ABO.  Mr.  D'Amottbs,  Mr.  Debbick.  Mr. 
EvAHS  at  Indiana.  Mrs.  Fkhwick,  Mr. 
Obadison.  Mr.  Gbassley,  Mr.  HAHNAroBO, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hubbabo.  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  LaPalce, 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr:  Lundine.  Mr.  Fauntboy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect tbe  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1154  and  under  its  previous  or- 
der, the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  April  14.  1976,  at  10 
o'clock  ajn. 


EXECU'l'lVK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tlie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUovs: 

3025.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmazi.  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  CtouncU  Act  No.  1-104.  "To  grant 
the  consent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  tbe  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  authortae 
the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit 
Authority  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
Metro  Transit  PoUce  force;  to  autborlae  fha 
Washington  Metrt^>oUtan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  enter  into  mutual  aid  agreements 
with  the  various  Jurisdictions  within  tha 
Transit  Zone,  and  for  other  purpcees."  pur- 
suant to  section  602  (c)  of  PubUc  I*w  9»- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  Ot 
Colimibla. 

3026.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  BdueatlcHi. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  propoeed  final 
regulations  tor  parts  D  and  P  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  ■■ 
amended,  pxiisaant  to  section  481(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edueattoo 
andLabw. 

8027.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  calendar  year  1974  on  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  domestic  International  sales 
corporation  legislation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 506  of  PubUc  Law  92-178;  to  the  Oom- 
mtttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Recovxd  Faou  THB  OoMPraoiiDt  Qensbal 

3028.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  requirements  for  and  costs 
of  maintaining  a  military  presence  at  an 
Industrial  support  activity  with  a  predomi- 
nantly civilian  work  force;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI^  and  RESOUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  repC^  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HUNOATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2129.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
definition  and  punishment,  of  certain  crimes 
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In  accordance  with  the  rederal  laws  In  force 
within  the  special  marllblme  and  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  UnltM  States  when  aald 
crimes  are  committed  by  an  Indian  In  order 
to  Insure  equal  treatmsnt  for  Indian  and 
non-Indian  offenders:  with  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  94-1038).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STBATTON:  Coitunlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  HJ^  10451.  A  b:  II  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  reL  ting  to  special  pay 
for  nuclear  qualified  ofl  cers.  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Kept.  No.  94-1039).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Mrhole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Conunll  tee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1165.  ResoU  tlon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  £  .B.  868.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  ( !rlm«  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  19i  8,  as  amended,  to 
provide  benefits  to  survlrors  of  certain  fire- 
fighters who  die  in  the  ]  erformance  of  duty 
(Kept.  No.  94-1140).  Re:  erred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Coimilttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1156.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  366.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crli^e  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
benefits  to  survivors  of 
ofllcers  who  die  In  the 
(R«pt.  No.  94-1041). 
Calendar. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Oeor 
Bule«.  House  Besolut^ 
tlon  providing  for  th< 
B.B.  13384.  A  bfil  to 
Water  Conservation 
amended,  and  to  amen^ 
ber  16,  1966,  to  establl 
preservation  of  additional  historical  proper- 
ties throughout  the  Natl4n,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept^  94-1042).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBUC  BILLS  AND\  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  njle  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bi^s  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  peverally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUO: 
HJt.  13191.  A  blU  to  ptotect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  <tf  the  United  States 
and   to   prevent   unwarranted   invasion   of 
their  privacy  by  prohlblilng  the  use  of  the 
polygraph -type  equipment  for  certain  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  ion  the  Judiciary. 
By    Ms.    ABZUO     (for    herself,    Mr. 
CoimRS,  Mr.  H4BKiNaTON,  Mr.  Ma- 
omsE,  Mr.  Montrr,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Dbznan,  Mr.  EocK,  Mr.  Mitcbkll  of 
Maryland,      Mr.  I    Hzlbtoskz.      Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Botbal,  Mr.  Roskn- 
THAL,  Mr.  ScHKU^,  lifr.  Btabk,  and 
Mr.  Chaxlzs  WitaoN  of  Texas) : 
Hit.  13193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy 
Aet  of   1974;    to   the   Committee  on   Gov- 
munent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  I  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  13193.  A  bUl  to  ai^end  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  ta  Include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutrltlon(al  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietitian;  to  the  a>mmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  BELL:  I 

HJ*.  13194.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  Seashore  Urban  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California;  to  thi  i  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13196.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  the 
rights  of  aged  and  disabled  recipients  to 
their  benefits  are  granted  sufficient  proce- 
dural protection  by  the  i  loclal  Security  Ad- 


ministration;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 

HJl.  13196.  A  bill  to  reafBrm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 

HJt.  13197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  applications  for 
a  court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  to  obtain  foreign  Intelligence 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

HJi.  13198.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaflinn  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  13199.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  raise  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  members  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
from  62  to  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

H.R.  13200.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Forest 
and  Bangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act 
of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

SM.  13201.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products  made 
In  whole  or  In  part  of  Imported  meat  be 
labeled  "Imported"  at  all  stages  of  distribu- 
tion until  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUYER: 

H.R.  13202.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  resi)ect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

HJi.  13203.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
to  designate  $1  of  their  income  tax  liability 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.B.  13204.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any 
school  or  educational  Institution  which  re- 
quires, as  part  of  its  employment  interview- 
ing process,  an  authorization  from  an  indi- 


vidual to  notify  the  Individual's  employer 
before  interviewing  the  individual  shall  not 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  13205.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  for  severely  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  in  attendance, 
when  the  severely  handicapped  person  Is 
traveling  with  such  an  attendant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  13206.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  Inequi- 
tlea  in  determining  worker  eligibility  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAT8UNAG A : 
Hit.  13207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  in  the 
UJ3.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
Hit.  13208.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  child  nu- 
trition programs,  to  focus  such  assistance 
on  children  most  In  need  and  to  simplify  the 
administration  of   such   assistance;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  MOAKLEY: 
RH.  13209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
and  to  allow  a  deduction  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  residential  solar  energy  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,   Mr.  D'Amouks,  Mrs.  Fek- 
wiCK,  and  Mr.  GiuiAN),: 
SJR.  13210.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  Invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BEES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rxuss, 
and  Mr.  St  Oekmain)  : 
HH.  13211.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Federal 
regulation  of  participation  by  foreign  banks 
in  domestic  financial  markets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  13212.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va.,  as 
wilderness;    to  the   Comnxlttee  on   Interior 
and  TnwUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOUBH: 
H.B.  18213.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  multipurpose  service  programs 
for  displaced  homenuikers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HH.  13214.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietitian;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Iblr.   SCHULZE    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Fishxb, 
Mr.  Gn.MAN,  Mr.  Httghes,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.   Mubpht  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida) : 
HJl.  13215.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  burial 
at    the    Arlington    Memorial    Amphitheatre, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.,  of  the  re- 
mains of  an  unknown  American  soldier  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
KM.  13216.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  UJ3.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to 
the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

ClvU  Service.    

By  Mr.  SINGER  of  Arizona: 
Hit.  13217.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  righta  in  and  tm- 
der  certain  lands  near  Palo  Verde,  Ariz.;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Asmxr,  Mr.  Dingeli.,  Mr.  DowifXMO 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  MrrspHT  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroUn*.  Mr. 
Legoxtt,  and  Mr.  Boonxt)  : 

Hit.  13218.  A  blU  to  permit  the  steamship 
United  States  to  be  used  as  a  fioating  hotel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

Hit.  13219.  A  biU  to  abolish  diversity  of 
cltlzen^lp  as  a  basis  of  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  and  for  other  puipoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 

SR.  13220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  authorize  a  natiu-al  gas  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  through  Canada  to 
the  contiguous  48  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  OuTZB,  Mr.  MimeB  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MoBHxa,  Mr.  Seibeelino,  Mr.  SroKSS, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Contebs,  Mr.  Del- 
LTTMS,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mitchxu 
of  Maryland,  MT.  Nnc,  Mr.  Banoxl, 
and  Mr.  Dioos) : 

H.R.  13221.  A  biU  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Museum  of  Afro-Americsm  His- 
tory and  Culture  at  or  near  ^Iberforce,  Ohio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  13222.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  theft  of 
radio  equipment  used  or  operated  In  the  citl- 
rnns  radio  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit.  13223.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain acts  concerning  stolen  radio  equipment 
in  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

Hit.  13224.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  UB. 
Postal  Service,  to  repeal  the  Poetal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provi- 
sions of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GINN: 

HH.  13225.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent 
of  Congress  vrith  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

HJl.  13226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sound 
forest  management  practices  in  the  national 
forests  of  the  United  States  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield;    to  the   Conunlttee  on   Agriculture. 

HH.  13227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  piu*poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsvUar 
Affairs. 

HH.  18228.  A  bill  to  reeafllrm  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  reaf- 


firm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
tel^hone  exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  auUuvlzing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  commerce. 
HJl.  13229.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  XVUl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chlropractOTB;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

HOWABD,     Mr.     MAGT7IRZ.     MrS.     MXT- 

MB.  Mr.  PATTKir,  and.  Mr.  Nix)    (by 
z«quest) : 
HJL  18380.  A  biU  to  grant  a  Federal  Char- 
ter to  the  National  Opportunity  Camps;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bickmond,  Mr.  BtoccLx,  Mr.  Sas- 
BAirai,  Mr.  Stxatton.  Mr.  Stddds,  Mr. 
Woir  Pat,  and  Mr.  ZatMMxn) : 
WT^  18331.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  invest- 
mmt  prognuBi:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  'n'anqiKirtatloii. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO,  Mr.  BaooHxao,  Mr.  Comtx,  Mr. 
DaiNAN,  Mr.  Xdwsbds  of  California. 
Mr.  nsH,  Mr.  HaioLTON,  Mr.  Han- 
LXT.  Mr.  Batkb  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
BnoBB,  Mr.  Htob,  Ms.  Kxts,  and 

Mr.  LKBMAN: 

HJL  18383.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humane  Tteatmsnt  of  Animals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (tot  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Daoe,  Mr.  MacooirALD  of  Msawitiu- 
setts.  Mrs.  Mkthbi,  Mr.  Moakut,  Mr. 
Pattebson  of  Oellfomla,  Mr.  Bxcrn- 
MONs,  Mr.  ScHKOB,  Mr.  SncoM,  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  SroKES,  Mr.  Vamik,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Wilson  of  Callfomla. 
and  Mr.  Woltt)  : 
HJt.  13233.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bunk- 
let,  Mr.  Bxtxuson  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
DowHZT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dbinan, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Jenrrte,  Mrs.  Mxr- 
NXR,  Mr.   OmNQER,    Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stddds, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
Hit.  13234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Int^nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  disallow  the  busi- 
ness expense  tax  deduction  for  first  class  air 
and  rail  travel  In  excess  of  the  coach  fare 
for  such  travel  and  for  other  expenses;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
H.R.  13236.  A  blU  to  amendr^p  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incre&se  the  amount 
of  the  estate  tax  exemption  frcxn  $60,000  to 
$200,000  and  to  Increase  the  estate  tax  mari- 
tal deduction;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  hlmeelf  and  Mr. 
Symms)  : 
H.R.  13236.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and 
5  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
476)  and  the  12tJi  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Surveying  the  Public 
Lands"  In  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat. 
35,  as  amended);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HH.  13237.  A  bni  to  revise  chapter  99  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  piinlshment  of  sexual  assaults  in  the 
special  Jurisdiction  of  the  UiUted  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (for  himself,  MT. 
Pressleb,  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr. 
Bonkeb)  : 

H.R.  13238.  A  bill  to  deny  Members  of  Con- 
gress  any  increase  in  pay  under  any  law 


passed,  or  plan  or  recommendation  received, 
during  a  Congress  unless  such  increase  Is  to 
take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.It.  13339.  A  bll  to  require  Members  (tf  the 
Congress  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  file  statements  with  the 
ComptroUer  General  with  respect  to  their 
income  and  financial  transactions;    Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By  Mr.  NATCHEB: 
Hit.  13340.  A  Ull  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTmOEB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Pkppbi,   Mr.   Stark,   and   Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.B.  13241.  A  bill  to  abOlUh  the  UJB.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
89,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTTNOER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Andeuon  of  California) : 
Hit.  18343.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  hearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  luider 
the  supplementary  medical   insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HH.  13343.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendolng  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CcHnmlssion  to  make  certain 
flpriingn    in    connection    with    Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   QUILLEN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Dakota,    MT. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Carnxt, 
Mr.   CoNLAN,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Dbwinski.    Mr.    DowNXT    of    New 
York.  Mr.  FIunzel,  Mr.  Hbcbxbr  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jen- 
Rxm,  Mr.  LnjAN,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Morpbt 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  PArrni- 
BON   of   Callfomla,    Mr.    Steelman, 
Mr.   Stmicb,    Mr.   Waogonn^   and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
Hit.  13244.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  all  reasonable 
litigation  expenses  to  prevailing   taxpayers 
in  legal  action;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajra 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
MxTHKK,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Matsttnaca, 
Mr.  Solars,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HH.  13345.  A  bill  to  prohibit  new  nUes 
and   regulations    from    becoming    effective 
xinder  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  until  th«< 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  with  respec>. 
to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
Hit.  13246.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Blanchabd,  Mr.  Brodhxad,  Mr. 

Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 

Cxdebberg,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Dices, 

Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 

Nedzi,  Mr.  CHara,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 

Ruffe,  Mr.  Traxloi,  and  Mr.  Vanoer 

Jagt) : 

HH.  18347.  A  bill  to  name  a  certain  Federal 

building  In  Grand  Rapids,  Bfich.,  the  Arthur 

H.  Vandenberg  Building;  to  the  Conmilttee 

on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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Tiizzar) : 
re<,uce 


pura  uant 
fo: 


Phllip 


By  Mr.  ViaORIT<^ 
Mr.  KEMP) : 
HJt..  13248.  A  blU  to 
law  enforcement  officers 
an  agency  reorganization 
age  under  the  law 
provisions   of   title   5 
shall  be  entitled  to  havn 
stored:  to  the  Commlttei 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WYDLEB 
Collins  of 
Htde.  Mr.  Lent, 

JAN,  Mr.  MlTCH^X 

Qua.  and  Mr 
HJl.  13249.  A  blU  to 
by  providing  that 
funds  may  be  used 
establishing  programs 
ployers   who  hire   the 
Committee  on  Ways  anc 
By  Mr.  ZEFEKEnjI 
BiAGGi,    Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  New 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
MAN,  Mr.   Rcsso, 
Mr.  Dent)  : 
HJl.   13250.   A  bill   to 
of  Columbia  Police  and 
of  1958  and  other  acts 
and  other  benefits  received 
Police;  to  the  Committee 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTf 
Mr.  Oberstar)  : 
H.R.  13251.  A  bin  to 
Marine  Act,   1920.  In 
the  coastwise  laws  shall 
gin  Islands  with  respect 
tlon  of  crude  oil,  reslduil 
fined  petroleum  products 
on  Merchant  Marine  and 
By  Mr.  MILPORD 
H.J.   Res.   921.   Joint 
an  amendment  to  the 
United    States   with 
flrmatlon  of  judges  after 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of 
himself  and  Mr. 
H.   Con.   Res.  614. 
expressing  the  sense  of 
to  Presidential  actions 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Ac ; 
the  serious  injury  being 
tic  shoe  Industry  by  Im 
footwear;    to  the 
Means. 


(for  himself  and 

{provide  that  certain 
who,  by  reason  of 
lost  their  cover- 
retirement 
United   States   Code, 
such  coverage  re- 
on  Post  Office  and 


enf  o  rcement 


unemployment 

unemployment  Insurance 

to  State  laws 

payments  to  em- 

u^employed;    to  the 

Means. 

(for  himself,  Mr. 

Bttrton,    Mr. 

rork,  Mr.  Schetteb, 

liARRis,  Mrs.  Spell- 

Mr.  Addabbo,   and 


t) 


umend  the  District 

F  Iremen's  Salary  Act 

adjust  the  salary 

by  the  U.S.  Park 

on  the  District  of 

(for  himself  and 


order 


aipend  the  Merchant 

to  provide  that 

extend  to  the  Vlr- 

to  the  transporta- 

fuel  oil,  and  re- 

to  the  Committee 

Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  PHASER  ( 
McHuGK) : 
H.   Con.  Res.   615 
Indicating  the  sense  of 
person  throughout  the 
a  nutritionally  adequate 
country  Increase  Its 
development     among 
people  until  such 
target   of   1    percent   of 
production   (GNP);  joint 
tees  on  Agriculture  and 
tlons. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  ( 
Brown  of  Mlchl 


asslstar  ce 


i 
Concv  rrent 


Aiirll 


H.  Con.  Res.  616 
recognize  the  month  of 
Month:  to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of 
self,  Mr.  Haesba 
California,  Mr. 
Mr.  Don  H 
of  California,  Mi 
Idr.  Henderson 

ERTS,  Mr.  COCHRA^ 

Abdnor,  Mr.  Ta 
RONCALIO,  Mr. 
V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr. 
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(for    himself,   Mr. 

i,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr. 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  LtT- 

of  New  York,  Mr. 


resolution   proposing 

qonstltutlon  of  the 

to   the   recon- 

a  term  of  8  years; 

Judiciary. 

Massachusetts  (for 

Green) : 

resolution 

with  respect 

which  should  be  taken 

of  1974  to  remedy 

caused  to  the  domes- 

lorts  of  nonrubber 

on  Ways   and 


resp  ect 


Cor  current 
Cc  ngress 


Commi  ttee 


f  )r  hlnaself  and  Mr. 


Coricurrent   resolution 

C  ongress  that  every 

wo  rid  has  the  right  to 

llet;  and  that  this 

assistance  for  self-help 

th^     world's    poorest 

has  reached  the 

>ur    total    national 

y  to  the  Commlt- 

1  ntematlonal  Rela- 


fpr  himself  and  Mr. 
an)  : 

resolution  to 

as  Fair  Housing 

on  Post  Office  and 


.  Llabama  (for  hlm- 

Mr.  Anderson  of 

Mr.  Wright, 

Mr.  Johnson 

Hammerschmidt, 

.  Walsh,  Mr.  Rob- 

,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 

of  Missouri,  Mr. 

Mr.  James 

I  Jinn,  Mr.  MnjoRD, 

iowE,  Mr.  Lettias, 


Si  ttder, 
Clat  sen 


\r 


TIOR 
OO  J)WATER, 


Mrs.  Lloyd   of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 

Fart ) : 

H.  Res.   1146.  Resolution  relating  to   the 

50th   anniversary    of    American    commercial 

aviation;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Sntder,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
McCormack,     Mr.     Hagedorn,     Ms. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Oberstar,   Mr.   Ambro,   Mr.   Nowak, 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Risenhoover)  : 
H.  Res.   1147.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
50th    anlversary    of    American    commercial 
aviation;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

.    By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Vigohito,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe,  Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    Yates,    Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Blanch- 
aed,    Mr.    CoNTE,    Mr.    Emery,    Mr. 
Brodheao,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Pike, 
and  Mr.  Sharp)  : 
H.  Res.  1148.  Resolution  creating  the  Select 
Committee    on    Nuclear    Proliferation    and 
Nuclear  Export  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  1149.  Resolution  to  insure  that  the 
quality  and   quantity  of  free  broadcasting 
service  not  be  Impaired:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.   Res.    1150.   Resolution   to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
vide that  It  Is  not  In  order  to  consider  any 
bill,     resolution,     or     amendment     thereto, 
which  provides  an  appropriation,  or  an  au- 
thorization for  an  appropriation,  for  seciirity 
assistance    for    a    specified    country    in    an 
aggregate  amount  of  $100  million  or  more  for 
any  fiscal  year,  if  such  bill  or  resolution  also 
provides  an  appropriation,  or  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  appropriation,  for  security  as- 
sistance for  any  other  country  for  such  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.  Res.  1151.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  contracting  practices 
detrimental  to  the  sugar  beet  producers  in 
Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.    1152.  Resolution   concerning  the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroz, 
Ukranlan   historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relationsl^ 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska : 
H.  Res.  1153.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  contracting  practices 
detrimental  to  the  sugar  beet  producers  In 
Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN: 
HJR.  13252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
J.  Mariano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

BvMr.  NEAL: 
H.R.   i3253.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Czarnecki;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  13254.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Larry  P. 
McDonald;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE : 
H.R.  13255.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 


property  at  the  Veterans'  AdnUnistratlon 
Hospital,  North  Chicago,  111.,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Health  Sciences/The  Chicago  Medical 
School,  a  private  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  /^     ^A^ 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

442.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ruta  Svllpls.  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  others 
relative  to  release  of  Vladimir  Bukovsky, 
Gunars  Rode,  Valentyn  Moroz,  and  Qavrll 
Superfln  from  Vladimir  prison,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  9,  1976,  page  10267. 
HotrsE  bills 

H.R.  12731.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Allows  an  estate  tax  credit  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Authorizes  the  executor  of  an  estate  to 
elect  an  additional  credit  if  65  percent  or 
more  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  is  attribut- 
able to  a  qualifying  small  business. 

Providing  a  reduction  of  such  additional 
credit  by  a  percentage  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  ex- 
ceeds $300,000. 

HJi.  12732.  March  23,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allows  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  piir- 
sulng  a  program  of  education  at  the  close 
of  the  ten-year  delimiting  period  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  educational  assistance  in 
specified  circumstances. 

H.R.  12733.  March  23,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  period  of  entitlement  for 
educational  assistance  for  eligible  veterans. 

Eliminates  the  ten-year  time  limitation 
within  which  such  assistance  must  be  used. 

HJI.  12734.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  Imposed  on 
articles  assembled  abroad  with  components 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

HJi.  12735.  March  23.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  an  allowance  to  any 
State  in  reimbursement  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  burial  of  a  veteran  in  a  State 
owned  cemetery. 

H.R.  12736.  March  23,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  specified  services  performed  by 
chiropractors,  including  X-rays,  and  physical 
examination,  and  related  routine  laboratory 
tests 

H.R.  12737.  March  23.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  presume  a  service-connected 
cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  specified  vet- 
erans for  purposes  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation. 

H.R.  12738.  March  23,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Establishes  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe. 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission  to 
monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Seciulty  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (Helslnskl  Agree- 
ment) vrtth  respect  to  their  compliance  with 
the  articles  of  such  Act,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  relating  to  Coop- 
eration in  Humanitarian  Fields. 

H.R.  12739.  March  23,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Salem  Wesleyan  Church  a  certain  parcel  of 
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land  of  the  United  States  located  at  the 
Woodruff  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  Jack- 
son County,  Florida. 

HJR.  12740.  March  23.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Provides  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  American  Samoa. 

HJt.  12741.  March  23, 1976.  Small  Business; 
Government  Operations;  Banking.  Currency 
and  Housing.  Amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  expand  assistance  under  such  Act  to 
minority  small  business  concerns.  Estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Minority  Small  Business 
Assistance  Personnel  to  work  with  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  having  procurement  pow- 
ers. Provides  statutory  standards  for  con- 
tracting and  subcontracting  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  minority  concerns. 
Creates  a  Commission  on  Federal  Assistance 
to  Minority  Enterprise. 

HJI.  12742.  March  23,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  expenditures  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  repair  of  major  structural  defects 
which  create  a  serious  danger  to  the  life 
and  safety  of  Inhabitants  of  certain  family 
dwellings  covered  by  any  mortgage  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

H.R.  12743.  March  23,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide that  a  rescission  or  reservation  of  funds 
proposed  by  the  President  may  be  disap- 
proved by  either  House  of  Congress  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  45-day 
period  prescribed  for  congressional  action 
under  present  law. 

HJI.  12744.  March  23,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Sets  forth  a  time  schedule  for 
the  required  introduction  of  part  time  Jobs 
in  each  grade  in  each  Federal  agency,  at  a 
rate  of   2   percent   each   year   for   5   years. 

HJI.  12745.  March  23,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Exempts  from  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1963,  constractors 
of  workers   engaged   in   custom  cutting  or 
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combine  operations  in  connection  with  the 
harvesting  of  grains  and  contractors  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  shearing  of  sheep. 

HJI.  12746.  March  33,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  program  of  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children  of  the  Social 
Seciirlty  Act  by  providing  full  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  any  Increases  In  a  State's  pay- 
ments under  such  program  which  reflect 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1973  or  are 
due  to  Increased  caseload,  If  the  State  agrees 
(1)  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  adjustments 
in  such  payments;  (2)  to  in^>lement  a  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed fathers;  and  (3)  not  to  Impose  any 
new  restrictive  requirements  under  its  ap- 
proved State  plan. 

HJI.  12747.  March  23.  1976.  AgrlciUture. 
Establishes  a  nine-member  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Production.  Processing, 
Marketing,  and  Pricing.  Requires  the  Com- 
mission to  study,  appraise,  and  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  Uae  economic  and 
Industrial  structure  of  all  segments  of  the 
food  industry. 

HJI.  12748.  March  23,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  new  rules  and  regulations  from 
becoming  effective  under  tt^  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  until  after  the  enactment  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  and 
purchase  requirements  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

HJt.  12749.  March  23,  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Allows  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  authorize  any 
retail  dealer  selling  citizen's  band  radio 
transmitters  to  issue  a  conditional  license 
complete  with  call  number. 

HJt.  12750.  March  23.  1976.  Judiciary.  Es- 
tablishes procedures  for  the  appUcatlon,  ap- 
proval, and  extension  of  orders  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  for  foreign 
intelligence  purposes.  Permits  the  Attorney 
Qenertd  to  authorize  emergency  employment 
of  such  surveillance  for  24  hours  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  judicial  order. 
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Bequlres  the  Chief  Justlee  of  tba  United 
States  to  dealgnate  seven  district  court  Jodcea 
to  bear  appUcatloitt  for,  and  grant  onlan 
approving,  electnmlc  surveillanoe  aoTwlMT* 
within  the  United  States. 

HJt.  127S1.  March  33.  1976.  Agrteoltor*. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Bangeland  Benewabl* 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agrtcultuov  to  incltide  In  th* 
Renewable  Resource  Program,  national  pro- 
gram reoommendatloni  which  take  Into  ac- 
count spedfled  policy  objectives. 

Bequlres  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands. 

H.B.  12762.  March  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  waive  the  Federal  amateur  radio 
qualifications  for  certain  individuals  for 
licensing  purposes. 

H.R.  13768.  March  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  paj  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  In  fuU 
settlement  of  s\ich  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  relmbuTBement  for 
work  done  and  material  furnished  in  the 
construction  of  a  specified  United  States 
gunboat. 

Hit.  12754.  March  33.  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  In 
full  settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  from  his 
removal  from  the  War  Reduction  Board,  ef- 
fective November  20.  1944. 

H.B.  12755.  March  33,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Waives  certain  time  restrictions  barring  ac- 
tions in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
in  favor  of  any  action  by  a  certain  Individual 
arising  out  of  actions  by  the  Air  Force  Board 
for  Correction  for  Military  Records  with  re- 
spect to  the  records  of  such  IndlvlduaL 
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CONCERNED  FARMERS  PROM  WEST 
TEXAS  TELL  THEIR  STORY  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  Is  aware  of  the  great  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living  which  has  affected 
every  sector  of  our  national  economy  over 
the  past  decade;  and  every  U.S.  house- 
wife has  experienced  the  strain  of  in- 
creased food  prices  on  the  family  budget. 
But  I  wonder  how  many  of  our  citizens 
who  live  in  large  urban  areas  know  of 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  food  on  their  tables  which 
has  occurred  In  agriculture  over  the  last 
few  years?         — ^ 

On  Pebraury  17,  1976,  I  spoke  briefly 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  neces- 
sity of  farmers  receiving  adequate  mone- 
tary returns  for  their  products.  At  that 
time  approximately  24  concerned  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  frcm  my  district  in 
Texas  spent  their  own  money,  along  with 
some  contributions  from  their  local  com- 
munities, to  travel  to  W^ashlngton  and 
talk  with  various  Members  of  Congress 
about  the  pcuticular  problems  they  are 
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now  facing  in  financing  their  modem 
fanning  operations.  These  men  and  wom- 
en represented  more  than  200.000  acres 
of  highly  productive  Texas  Isind.  "Hiey 
brought  figures  relating  to  their  personal 
costs  of  production  ranging  from  $40,000 
to  $240,000  during  cropyear  1975. 

While  food  costs  have  increased,  the 
cost  of  the  basic  materials  necessary  to 
produce  that  food  have  Increased  even 
more;  and  many  fanners  througtiout  the 
Nation  are  faced  with  serious  financial 
problems  as  a  result.  The  farmers  who 
visited  Washington  compiled  some  rather 
shocking  figures  on  the  costs  of  seed,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer  and  other  resources 
necessary  for  modem  farming  \i^ch  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
time. 

In  1973  a  new  shredding  machine,  used 
to  cut  the  dead  stalks  of  com,  cotton, 
wheat  or  grain  sorghum  remaining  after 
harvest,  cost  $2,100 — in  1976  that  same 
machine  would  cost  $3,750. 

In  1973  a  new  bottom  breaking  plow, 
used  to  break  the  soil  and  prepare  it  for 
another  crop,  cost  $2,3tfl — in  1976  that 
plow  would  cost  $4,650. 

Between  1974  and  1976  a  lister  plow, 
used  to  furrow  the  rows  for  planting,  in- 
creased in  price  some  17  percent,  from 
$1,887  to  $2,199.  At  the  same  time  mUo, 
which  is  produced  in  my  area  of  Texas, 


dropped  25  percent  in  price  from  $5.25 
per  hundredweight  to  $4  per  hundred- 
weight— ^whlch  simply  means  that  pro- 
vided the  farmer  planted  the  same 
amount  of  acreage  smd  made  the  same 
yield  he  took  to  the  banker  25  percent 
less  money  to  pay  off  his  production 
loans. 

In  1973  a  5  gallon  can  of  weed-control 
chemical  cost  $96,  and  now  it  costs  tJie 
farmer  $120. 

The  area  of  Texas  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  is  a  great  irrigation  region,  and 
to  water  our  crops  we  must  use  natural 
gas  to  propel  large  internal  combustion 
engines  which  pump  the  water  up  from 
the  ground.  In  1973  it  cost  one  of  my 
farmers  $2,159  to  pay  the  gas  bUl  to  Irri- 
gate 640  acres.  During  1975  to  irrigate 
the  same  amount  of  acreage  he  paid  a 
gas  bill  of  $6,148. 

Provided  nature  cooperates,  and  the 
farmer's  crop  is  not  destroyed  by  a  hall- 
storm  which  in  30  minutes  can  wipe  out 
a  whole  year's  work,  he  may  get  to  har- 
vest the  grain  he  has  labored  to  produce. 
If  he  does,  he  niay  use  a  combine  which 
in  1973  cost  him  $29,500.  and  which  If 
purchased  today  would  cost  $47,500.  llie 
grain  truck  to  transport  his  harvest  to 
the  local  grain  storage  elevator  has  in- 
creased in  price  from  $7,200  in  1973  to 
$13,900  in  1976. 
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Ibese  figures  whic  h  I  have  cited  are 
all  from  farmers  on  the  High  Plains  of 
Texas.  They  used  the  figures  to  illustrate 
the  plight  with  whlcl  they  are  now  con- 
fronted. 

I  am  confident  ihat  the  concerns 
which  these  farmers  <  ixpressed  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  farmer  all 
across  the  country.  A  strong  and  ex- 
panding agriciilture  s  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion. The  United  Sti  tes  exported  more 
than  $22  billion  wort  i  of  farm  products 
last  year.  However,  U  rmers  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  iml(  ss  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
products — enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  F<asonable  profit  to 
enable  them  to  stay  in  the  hazardous 
business  of  farming.  1  "hese  figures  on  the 
costs  of  production  seem  imbeUevably 
high,  but  they  are  correct  and  they  teU 
a  story  which  Americans  must  become 
aware  of  and  about  vi  hich  proper  action 
mi^  be  taken  if  we  ire  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  which 
survive  and  prosper. 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  S  Jeaker,  on  April  8, 


we  must  have  to 
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:onf erence  here  in 
attended  by  rep- 
New  York  City's 


1976  I  held  a  business 
Washington  that  was 
resentatives  of  23  of 
largest  corporations  a^  well  as  12  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  blpfirtisan  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation.  The 
ptui?ose  of  the  day's  u  leeting  was  to  de- 
termine how  the  Pe(  eral  Government 
can  act  to  stem  the  :  low  of  businesses 
from  New  York  City  whose  financial 
stability  Is  inextricably  Unked  to  a  pros- 
perous business  commi  nlty  there. 

Many  of  the  compsnies  involved  ex- 
pressed faith  in  the  f i  ture  of  New  York 
City  as  well  as  posslbe  legislative  pro- 
grams that  would  helij  America's  great- 
est city  get  back  on  ita  financial  feet. 

In  fact,  a  niunber  df  companies  have 
instituted  programs  of  their  own  to  help 
the  city  make  a  dent  i:  i  the  bleak  unem- 
ployment picture.  One  of  these  programs 
is  WNBC  Radio's  'Thdge  A  Job"  week 
which  ran  from  April  5  to  April  9.  Vice 
president  and  general  ipanager  of  WNBC 
Radio  Perry  Bascom,  Who  attended  the 
conference,  delivered  he  following  edi- 
torial which  simis  ui  this  worthwhile 
and  constructive  proJ<ct.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  organizatio  is  wUl  show  simi- 
lar ingenxiity  and  failh  in  New  York's 
future  by  instituting  iimilar  programs. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Ah  Editokul  bt  Vick  Fu  noxitT  Am  Oxxxral 


B.  Bascom 

Its  concrete  walls, 


Mamagb.  Pxibt 

New  York  has,  within 
the  greatest  mixture  of  Uuslness  activities  to 
be  found  anywhere  In  ihe  world.  Finance, 
manufacturing,  communications  and  adver- 
tising are  all  a  part  of 
keeps  the  dty  aUve. 


the  vitality  which 
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New  York  has  many  resources  to  offer  Its 
varied  industries,  certainly  not  the  least  of 
these  being  people  with  many  varied  talents 
and  diverse  backgrounds.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  there  such  a  cosmopoUtan  work 
force  ready  to  assist  businessmen  In  every 
enterprise. 

New  York  Is  losing  Its  "Fortxme  500"  com- 
panies which  are  now  numbered  at  some  90. 
We  aU  have  a  responsibility  to  encourage 
their  continued  presence  by  helping  to  create 
a  climate  In  which  they  can  thrive  and  pros- 
per along  with  the  Inhabitants  of  this  city. 

If  the  present  conditions  are  not  the  most 
favorable.  New  Yorkers  will  have  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  look  for  new  solutions  to  save 
our  city.  Let  us  prepare  for  a  new  day  to- 
gether, with  business  leading  the  way  to  Job 
opportunities  and  the  general  Improvement 
of  the  economy.  Mr.  Businessman,  review 
your  needs,  and  pledge  a  Job  during  our  sis- 
ter station  WNBC'8  "PLEDGE  A  JOB"  Week, 
April  5th  thru  9th. 


April  13,  1976 


ANOTHER  ENERGY  CRISIS 
FOREWARNED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Shah 
of  Iran  is  trying  to  tell  this  country 
something  about  Itself.  Many  people  have 
forgotten  that  this  country  is  still 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  energy 
sources  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy 
and  the  way  of  life  many  of  us  enjoy. 
His  Eminence,  the  Shah  has  not 
forgotten. 

The  Shah  says  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
imposes  an  embargo  on  arms  sales  to 
his  country,  "we  can  hurt  you  as  badly 
if  not  more  so  than  you  can  hurt  us." 
The  same  Is  true  with  other  oil  produc- 
ing and  exporting  countries.  We  all 
recognize  he  Is  talking  about  imported 
oil  which  makes  up  40  percent  of  what 
we  use  each  day.  The  Shah  sells  us  a 
substantial  portion  of  that  imported  * 
oil.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
bulk  of  the  imported  oil  comes  from 
the  Middle  East.  The  Shah  said  action 
by  his  country  against  the  United  States 
could  go  beyond  using  oil  as  a  weapon. 
In  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  Shah  said: 

We  can  create  trouble  for  you  In  this  re- 
gion (Middle  East) . 

He  added  what  many  of  us  already 
know: 

America's  credibility  Is  not  too  high.  You 
look  rather  like  a  crippled  giant. 

I  hope  the  Shah's  straightforward  re- 
marks serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  energy  crisis  and  long 
gas  lines  are  not  just  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  could  become  the  future.  With  con- 
ditions in  the  Mideast  constantly  sim- 
mering, we  will  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  another  oil  embargo  as  long  as 
oil  is  a  weapon  that  can  be  used  against 
us.  The  Shah  has  reminded  us  that  oil 
can  be  a  potent  weapon.  Yet,  we  are 
hardly  any  closer  to  energy  independ- 
ence that  we  were  in  the  winter  of 
1973-74. 


Congress  has  had  21^  years  to  decide 
how  to  meet  this  country's  future  en- 
ergy needs.  Yet,  little  progress  has  been 
made.  If  anything.  Congress  has  set  a 
course  that  will  cut  oil  production  in 
America,  leaving  us  more  dependent  on 
Imports. 

We  are  told  Saudi  Arabia  is  asking  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OPEC — for  a  freeze  on  world 
oU  prices.  The  Saudis  say  any  price  in- 
crease now  would  impede  worldwide 
economic  recovery  and  would  reduce  de- 
mand for  oil.  However,  they  have 
stressed  their  desire  to  work  within 
OPEC  and  warned  that  their  pricing 
position  could  change  over  "political 
matters."  We  can  assume  they  are  talk- 
ing about  any  new  Arab-IsraeU  confiict. 

The  oil  picture  is  not  good.  After  a 
brief  decline,  oil  imports  have  risen  to  a 
higher  level  than  before  the  1973  em- 
bargo. Our  domestic  price  and  tax  policy 
discourages  any  increase  in  exporation 
and  drilling  for  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
our  own  country  and  off  our  coasts.  Na- 
tural gas  exploration  has  all  but  come 
to  a  halt  as  our  supplies  dwindle  more 
each  year.  In  contrast  to  the  profitable 
1974  period,  when  drilling  rigs  could  not 
be  built  fast  enough  for  oil  companies, 
today  the  drilling  rigs  are  in  surplus. 
It  is  not  an  attractive  investment  any- 
more. 

Our  oil  reserves  cannot  last  forever, 
some  estimates  say  30  to  50  years.  Once 
oil  is  found,  up  to  10  years  can  pass 
before  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  If  ex- 
ploration is  made  unprofitable,  who  will 
find  the  oil  for  us? 

Congress  has  had  over  2  yesirs  to  make 
decisions  on  improving  our  energy  situ- 
ation, but  apparently  will  not  move  until 
the  country  is  against  the  wall  again. 

The  leaders  of  the  majority  In  Con- 
gress should  quickly  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  President  over  natural 
gas  decontrol,  because  time  Is  running 
out. 


VIETNAM  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apra  13.  1976 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Q^eaker, 
my  friend,  Allen  B.  Clark.  Jr..  sent  me 
a  letter  he  has  just  received  on  what  has 
happened  In  South  Vietnam.  Allen  Is 
settled  in  business  in  Dallas,  but  has 
strong  memories  of  Vietnam  where  he 
lost  both  of  his  legs  In  combat  In  the 
Kontum  province.  Here  are  excerpts  of 
the  letter  he  received  from  the  ex-bishop 
of  Kontum.  Paul  L.  Seite: 

For  thirty  years  in  South  '\netnam  we 
were  plunged  Into  war,  danger,  destruction 
and  misery  of  all  kinds.  Although  we  were 
agonised,  no  one,  as  late  as  December  1S74. 
would  have  dared  to  predict  that  four  montbs 
later  It  would  aU  be  over  for  that  heroic  little 
nation,  finally  submerged  by  triumphant 
communism. 

Everything  happened  as  In  a  nightmare; 
the  crumbling  of  the  South  was  murderous. 
Immense  and  brutal.  Nightmares  pass  with 
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the  night  and  with  the  new  day  comes  re- 
assurance, but  this  nightmare  continues. 

The  Montagnards,  many  of  them  situated 
in  my  former  Diocese  of  Kontum,  like  the 
rest  foundered  In  the  storm.  So  another 
tragic  turning  In  their  history  opens  before 

tbem. 

The  towns  of  Ban  Me  Thout,  Plel-Ku  and 
Kontum,  In  the  Central  Highlands,  were  the 
first  to  be  "liberated":  Kontum  on  March 
18th,  1976.  One  week  later.  Doctor  Edrlc 
Baker  and  Doctor  Christian  who  had  re- 
mained at  their  posts  in  the  Mlnh-Quy  hos- 
pital were  arrested  and  Interned  In  a  forest 
camp.  The  sister  nurses  were  submitted  to 
"psychological  torture"  by  Incessant,  In- 
sidious interrogations. 

All  the  educational  and  social  efforts  for 
the  Montagnard  race,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university  students'  hostel  In  Sai- 
gon, right  through  the  primary,  secondary 
and  technical  schools  aU  were  closed  or 
plundered. 

The  refugees,  having  fled  from  communism 
during  the  past  years,  were  categorised  as 
"enemies  of  the  people"  and  treated  as 
such.  Twenty  thousand  of  them  were  obliged 
to  return — on  foot  in  the  majority  of  cases — 
to  their  old  villages,  long  ago  reduced  to 
ashes.  With  only  a  simple  basket  on  their 
back,  they  left  for  the  hard  labor  of  road- 
building  or  the  communal  rice-fields.  Under- 
nourished, without  medical  care,  rediscover- 
ing with  shock  the  cold  of  a  higher  altitude 
at  the  start  of  the  rainy  season,  they  were 
ravaged  by  death;  we  know  of  "villages" 
where  the  death  rate  rose  to  30  and  40%. 

As  for  the  foreign  nuns  and  missionaries, 
we  were  quickly  put  under  "house  arrest"  In 
Eontiun. 

Not  content  with  reducing  us  In  this  way 
to  a  powerless  state,  the  new  Masters  sought 
to  discredit  us:  accused  of  spying,  of  poUtl- 
cal  alms,  of  treason  and  liable  therefore  for 
the  penalty  of  death,  we  were  expelled — 
bishops,  missionaries,  nuns,  doctors — we 
were  all  expeUed  almost  In  secret  and  ex- 
peUed  only  "thanks  to  the  clemency  of  the 
people". 

The  essential  thing  that  we  have  planted 
In  the  heart  of  these  men  Is  the  knowledge  of 
the  Ood  of  Love:  that  will  not  pertah. 

Abide  with  us  In  this  hope  praying,  as 
brothers  who  care,  for  aU  thoee  of  the  cru- 
cified Churches. 

Paiti.  L.  Skitz, 

Ex-Bishop  of  Kontum  {South  Vietnam). 


THIRTIETH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
RABBI  BARUCH  SILVERSTEIN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NKW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  13.  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  24,  the  Borough  Park  com- 
munity is  honoring  Rabbi  Baruch  Sfl- 
vertstein  on  the  occasion  of  his  30th  an- 
niversary as  the  spiritual  leader  of  Tem- 
ple Emanu-el  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Silverstein  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis,  a  past 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Rabbis  and  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  Brooklyn  region.  But  this 
Ust  does  not  really  begin  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  his  enormous  contribution  to  Jewish 
life  both  on  the  local  and  the  national 
scene. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  is  an  eminent  scholar  on  Jewish  his- 
tory and  law,  who  has  Imparted  his 
knowledge  to  two  generations  of  students 
and  taught  them  what  Judaism  has  to 
say  about  the  problems  and  questions 
facing  our  society  today.  He  has  always 
been  available  to  try  and  help  anyone 
who  might  need  his  assistance  and  his 
kindness  and  understanding  has  set  an 
example  that  few  people  can  equal. 

In  addition  to  his  role  as  a  religious 
leader.  Rabbi  Silverstein  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  involvement  In  civic 
affairs.  He  recognized  that  he  could  not 
divorce  himself  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
community,  and  he  has  spent  countless 
hours  in  trying  to  keep  Borough  Pai^  a 
desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  His  per- 
ception of  problems  and  his  ability  to 
develop  solutions  has  made  him  one  of 
the  persons  to  wh(Hn  the  community 
turns  during  times  of  crisis.  He  can  tnily 
be  described  as  a  brilUant  modem  Jew- 
ish leader. 

I  have  only  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Rabbi  Silverstein  for  a  little  over  a 
year,  but  I  have  quickly  come  to  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  learning.  Judg- 
ment, and  his  inspiring  leadership.  I  feel 
honored  to  count  him  not  only  as  one  of 
my  constituents  but  as  a  true  friend.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting this  outstanding  religious  and 
civic  leader  on  this  milestone  in  his 
career. 


BOSTON  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
CALLS  FOR  GREATER  RECOGNI- 
TION OP  INNER-CITY  RESIDENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  13.  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Bpeekier,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  speech  given  by 
the  distinguished  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Mr.  William  Davis  Taylor. 

The  address  was  given  to  the  Clai^ 
College  Symposium  at  the  Mass  Com- 
municaticms  Center  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on 
March  10, 1976. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Taylor  brought  out  a 
number  of  extremely  relevant  Issues 
which  deal  with  the  accountability  of  a 
major  newspaper  to  innercity  and  minor- 
ity citizens. 

At  a  time  when  Boston  is  reeling  imder 
the  shock  of  major  racial  conflicts  due 
to  the  desegregation  of  its  public  school 
system,  Mr.  Taylor's  encouraging  words 
are  a  welc(Hne  indication  of  responsible 
and  enlightened  leadership. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remaucs  bt  W.  Davis  Tatlob 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  Invited 
to  this  exciting  southern  setting  of  Clark 
Ck>llege  and  the  Atlanta  University  Center.  I 
appreciate  that  this  must  be  a  sad  and 
melancholy  time  for  many  of  you  who  live 
and  work  here  In  Atlanta.  You  have.  In  recent 
years,  lost  some  real  champions  of  the  clvU 
rights  campaign — such  champions  as  Martin 
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Luther  King.  Ralph  McOUl  and  now  so  re- 
cently your  Clark  CoUege  president.  Vivian 
Henderson,  who  was  undeniably  one  of  the 
country's  leading  economists,  black  or  white. 
an  admired  vcrtoe  for  black  »fnnom\f  enter- 
prise. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  any  sense  of  trag- 
edy and  p«sonal  loss  may  be  lessened  some- 
what by  reflecting  on  this  setting  and  this 
city  and  by  realizing  how  much  these  gen- 
tlemen all  contributed  to  It.  We  are  here 
siUTounded  by  Clark  CoUege,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Spelman,  Morris  Brown,  Morehouse  and 
the  Interdenominational  Theological  Center 
in  the  center  of  the  Largest  concentration  of 
black  oc^lege  students  in  this  country.  Not  by 
coincidence  are  we  In  Atlanta,  a  city  which 
Is  led  today  by  a  black  mayor,  serves  as  a 
base  for  Coretta  King  and  the  NAACP.  and 
can  boast  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  "black 
power"  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and. 
I  gather,  a  healthy,  happy  working  relation- 
ship between  white  and  black  leaders.  In 
short,  Atlanta  seraas  to  be  that  rare  city 
where  black  Americans  have  achieved  the 
kind  of  status,  power  and  equality  that  is 
appropriate  to  their  numbers,  their  Influence 
and  their  contributions  to  the  community. 
And  the  Kings,  the  McOllls  and  the  Vivian 
Hendersons  can  all  take  pride  In  their 
achievement. 

Now,  the  subject  of  this  conference  that 
we  are  here  for.  In  my  view.  Is  a  vltaUy  im- 
portant one.  It  is  the  matter  of  how  major 
metropolitan  papers  such  as  The  Boston 
Qlobe  and  many  others  around  the  country 
represented  here  can  better  naeet  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  large  and  growing  central 
city  minorities;  how  we  can  make  ourselves 
more  indispensable  to  black  Americans;  and. 
as  a  matter  of  technique,  how  we  can  cir- 
culate our  product  efficiently  and  profitably 
m  our  core  cities.  The  pressure  and  the 
trend  of  coiurse  Is  for  us  to  focus  more  and 
more  on  the  affluent  suburbs,  at  the  expense 
of  dty  dwellers.  If  carried  very  far,  this  could 
be  another  form  of  discrimination  against 
minority  groups.  So  I  will  be  very  interested 
In  Miy  conference  conclusions  that  will  help 
prevent  this. 

In  your  discussions  on  this,  however.  It 
seems  Important  to  reaUze  how  far  we  have 
nu>ved  across  this  broad  front  of  clvU  rights 
and  the  media  In  the  last  ten  years.  It  was 
in  July  1967  when  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
appointed  his  Commission  on  ClvU  Disorder 
In  the  wake  of  Watts  and  other  urban  riots. 
The  result  was  the  remarkable  Kemer  Com- 
mission Report  with  all  its  many  recommen- 
dations. It  was  that  same  fall  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment qxnisored  conferences  entitled 
"Mass  Media  and  Race  ReUtions"  In  New 
Yortc.  Chicago  and  other  big  cities  around 
the  coxintry. 

I  made  a  point  of  reviewing  these  things 
the  other  day  In  pr^aring  this  speech.  Plrst. 
they  affirm  something  that  aU  of  us  here 
should  realize — ^that  the  media's  >i>ti>inwg  of 
race  relations  Is  a  critical  ingredient  In  their 
Improvement.  Both  Internally,  by  our  hiring 
practices,  and  extemaUy  by  how  we  report 
the  news  and  then  distribute  our  product. 
The  two  reports  of  a  decade  ago  were  fuU 
of  recommendations  in  this  score.  The  point 
Is.  thankfully,  that  now  that  case  no  longer 
need  be  made.  It  is  not  that  aU  Is  perfect. 
Far  from  It.  But  It  certainly  Is  true  that 
the  need  for  sensitive  reporting  about  the 
special  issues  facing  black  Americana,  the 
need  for  black  reporters  and  editors  to  do 
much  of  this  reporting.  Is  part  of  the  ae- 
c^ted,  conventional  wisdom  of  almost  every 
major  newspaper  m  the  country. 

There  Is  not  enough  progress  In  practicing 
what  we  preach,  true.  There  Is  retavnchment 
and  backsliding  certainly.  But  overaU  ther* 
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Is  little  ai^unient  anymore  about  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  In  1  erms  of  our  internal 
habits.  I  think  we  In  tlie  press  have  moved 
a  short  but  significant  step  in  setting  oxir 
own  house  In  order.  No\r  the  time  has  come 
to  go  the  next  step,  to  find  ways  to  make 
our  papers  more  Intereiting  and  useful  to 
blacks  and  other  mlnoitles  In  our  center 
cities — and  to  make  Ifl  more  available  to 
them. 

Thus,  the  subject  of  tl  ds  conference  aeema 
to  me  symboUc  of  hovi  far  we  have  come 
and  how  far  we  must  go  What  I  propose  for 
the  next  16  minutes  is  a  little  New  England- 
style  "straight  talk"  abmt  where  the  dlfiB- 
cultles  He,  where  the  solutions  might  be  and 
bow  I  see  newspapers  (n  this  situation  as 
both  chronicler  and  cata  yst. 

We  have  been  living- through  a  period  of 
very  real  and  very  serio|is  economic  adjust- 
ment. The  guns-and -bitter  philosophy  of 
the  late  1960's,  the  dra^  of  the  Vlet-Nam 
War,  has  come  home  to  roost.  The  high  liv- 
ing of  unchecked  and  unquestioned  years  of 
prosperity  are  at  an  end.  tnie  oil  embargo,  the 
recognition  that  the  ^'^'^^'^'^  natural  re- 
sources are  In  fact  flnlte.i  the  realization  that 
more  is  not .  necessarily  better,  have  all — in 
the  words  of  the  social  scientists — "im- 
pacted" on  us  at  once, 

So  we  have  been  strugkllog  with  inflation, 
with  iinemployment,  wivi  a  dramatic  level- 
ing off  of  our  GNP,  andl  with  a  drop-off  in 
real  earning  power.  Thse  are  all  kinds  of 
funny  contradictions  and  push-pull  elements 
to  this  scene.  There  is,  fof  example,  too  much 
unemployment  and,  conversely,  too  much 
government.  There  is  ttio  much  pessimism 
and,  conversely,  insufQci^it  concern.  There  Is 
too  much  public  sector 
enough  private,  econoi 
and  energy.  There  is 
weariness  overall. 

Rural  America,  parties 
rural  America,  has  felt  I  this.  But  the  first 
place  affected  by  this  ha4  been  our  big  cities 
where  most  Americans  II 
hiut  have  been  mlnorr 
cities,  those  with  the  lOT^est^hiargln  of  error 
In  their  material  well-telng  and  the  least 
amount  of  leeway  In  their  lives. 

Thankfully,  these  diffl(  ultles,  this  crisis  if 
I  t^^n  call  it  that,  is  not  so  far  manifest  in  the 
open  frustration  and  the  fiames  of  the  urban 
rioting  of  the  mld-1960'i .  Rather,  it  can  be 
seen  in  the  social  torpoi,  in  the  belt-tight- 
ening and  layoffs,  in  voters  turning  against 
social  welfare  programs  and  other  govern- 
ment campaigns.  Curious  ,y,  the  social  atmos- 
phere Just  now  Is  manU'ist  more  in  the  ac- 
tions of  municipal  employees  striking  than 
in  that  of  minority  grotp  demonstrating. 

And,  as  we  from  Bosto:  i  can  attest  so  well. 
It  Is  reflected  in  the  controversy  in,  around 
and  involving  our  scho<ls.  in  the  hassling 
and  heartache  over  wbe  ;her  a  student  will 
climb  on  a  bus  or  not,  i  n  the  resistance  of 
some  to  open  their  schoiils  to  all. 

These  different  el  sments — employees' 
strikes,  welfare  outbacks,  disturbances  in  the 
schools  and  schoolbuses- -are  all  evidence  of 
the  climate  of  the  times.  But  none  is  the  real 
or  paramount  issue.  Tils  is,  as  I  see  it, 
whether  black  or  white  pi  lople  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  lac  der  are  going  to  be 
able  to  live  together  in  jeace,  as  a  function 
of  whether  those  somewh  it  higher  up  on  this 
ladder — like  most  of  us  t  ere — will  be  willing 
to  make  a  little  room  an(  1  give  a  little  boost. 
The  question  la  whether  the  Establishment 
will.  In  the  expressive  lex  con  of  Dexter  Eure, 
one  of  my  colleagues  whi  >  is  here,  be  wUUng 
to  "share  the  goodies'*. 

The  problem  today  is  a  i  much  economic  as 
it  is  racial.  In  fact.  I  rather  think  that  It  Is 
more  the  former  than  tie  latter.  This  same 
thing  applies  globally.  Ifie  biggest  issue  In 
the  world  today  la  not  ld*3logical  or  religious 
or  racial.  It  Is  not  conteritlon  between  Cksm- 
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munlsm  and  Capitalism,  or  the  Moslems  and 
Hindus  or  the  Arabs  and  Jews  ultimately  as 
much  as  It  Is  economic  and  developmental. 
It  is  what  statesmen  and  diplomats  have 
come  to  call  the  "North-South  problem",  the 
growing  conflict  of  interests  between  the  mi- 
nority of  developed  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world,  the  "Have's"  and  the  majority  of 
young,  striving,  developing  coimtrles  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  "Have-nots". 
Robert  Hellbroner,  the  distingiUshed  econ- 
omist, is  particularly  pessimistic  about  the 
capacity  of  a  democratic  and  capitalist  state 
to  impose  the  discipline  necessary  to  survive 
in  a  world  of  scarcity.  It  is  in  the  world  as  It 
is  in  our  country  a  question  of  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

Now  we  are  all  tempted  to  see  these  things 
fairly  parochially  and  selfishly  and  narrowly. 
But  the  problems  of  any  one  of  the  different 
Interest  groups  represented  here — black  col- 
leges, black  citizens,  newspaperpersons — -are 
inter-related.  As  that  distinguished  British 
observer  of  the  American  scene.  Lord  Bryce, 
once  put  it : 

"America  Is  all  of  a  piece;  its  institutions 
are  the  products  of  its  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  the  expressions  of  its  charac- 
ter." 

Let  me  suggest  how  I  think  this  Inter-rela- 
tionshlp  works  for  the  three  groups  I  men- 
tioned and  that  you  in  the  audience  vari- 
ously represent: 

The  report  published  earlier  this  year  by 
Vernon  Jordan  and  the  National  Urban 
League  outlined  some  startling  facts  about 
the  plight  of  black  Americans.  The  income 
gap  between  working  blacks  and  working 
whites  which  had  narrowed  dixring  the  1960's 
fell  back  in  1974  to  the  point  that  the 
median  black  family  Income  is  Just  58  per- 
cent of  the  median  white!  Equally  disturb- 
ing was  the  point  that  neither  President 
Ford  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  nor 
Senator  Mu.skle  in  his  response  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats made  any  mention  of  a  campaign  for 
racial  equality  as  a  key  item  on  the  national 
agenda.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  this — 
and  disappointed  with  myself  to  realize  that 
I  hadn't  even  noticed  it  in  listening  to  these 
two  speeches. 

The  current  status  of  black  colleges  and 
universities  refiects  some  of  these  factors. 
Ray  Hudson,  president  of  one  of  your  sister 
colleges,  Hampton  Institute,  was  In  Boston 
several  weeks  ago  to  talk  about  the  place  of 
black  universities  In  general.  Mr.  Hudson 
cited  the  good  news  first:  that  compared  to 
800  blacks  enrolled  in  colleges  in  1900  and 
470,000  in  1970,  there  are  about  700,000  en- 
rolled today  and  that  79  percent  of  those 
who  get  bachelor's  degrees  will  receive  them 
from  black  colleges.  But  then  came  the  bad 
news — that  private  money  to  support  the  40 
colleges  of  the  United  Negro  College  Ftmd 
is  drying  up,  that  foundations  and  govern- 
ment offlcisJs  and  others  are  questioning  the 
exclusivity  and  viability  of  some  of  the  fine 
learning  institutions  like  those  collected  on 
this  Atlanta  University  complex. 

Finally  to  newspapers,  a  line  of  business 
I  have  been  in  all  my  working  life — and 
which  I  therefore  can  speak  of  as  a  practi- 
tioner more  than  as  an  observer  and  re- 
porter. 

We  in  the  newspaper  business  have  of 
course  been  touched  by  the  same  inflationary 
pressures  that  the  whole  country  feels.  Our 
prices  have  skyrocketed  for  salaries,  for  dis- 
tribution by  home  delivery  or  on  the  news- 
stands and,  most  of  all,  for  oxir  vital  sup- 
plies of  newsprint.  In  the  natinral  cycle  of 
such  things,  this  means  we  have  had  to  raise 
ovix  sales  price  and  oiu-  advertising  rates  and, 
continuing  the  cycle,  that  business  has 
dropped  off  somewhat.  All  simple  enough. 
The  dynamics  of  the  marketplace.  I  am  of 
course  speaking  of  The  Olobe,  but  I  think 
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It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  picture  I've  painted 
is  characteristic  of  most  if  not  all  of  the 
other  papers  represented  here. 

Now  the  special  tragedy  of  all  this  is  that 
by  this  process,  by  this  cycle,  we  have  m^^^^ 
our  newspapers!  more  costly  and  therefore 
less  accessible  to.  many  of  our  subecrlben. 
Of  coiirse  all  of  Tis,  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals, mxist  cope  with  inflation.  But  my 
point  is  that  inflation  in  newspapers  Is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  socially  because  it  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  people's  right  to  know. 

The  natural  cycle  tiims  into  a  vicious  one! 
As  we  raise  the  price  of  the  paper  to  cover 
our  costs,  we  lose  readers,  and  we  tend  to  lose 
those  on  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale 
first,  those  with  the  least  amo\int  of  dis- 
posable income  to  buy  the  paper,  but  with 
no  less  a  need  and  desire  for  the  kind  of  in- 
formation contained  in  it. 

Last  winter,  for  instance,  we  increased  the 
price  of  The  Boston  Sunday  Olobe  from  60 
to  75  cents,  due  to  increased  cost  of  doing 
business.  We  lost  in  the  process  some  98,000 
subscribers.  Since  then,  by  big  efforts  to  make 
oinr  paper  ever  more  interesting  and  valuable 
to  readers,  we  have  gained  over  one-half  of 
that  back.  But  the  point  is  that  the  increased 
cost  of  business  prevented  information  from 
reaching  people.  It  was.  In  effect,  like  a  prior 
restraint  order  In  reducing  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  information. 

The  situation  Is  similar  in  advertising.  As 
we  raise  rates  we  are  bound  to  lose  some  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  generally  the  marginal  oper- 
ators who  can  least  afford  the  new  rates  but 
who  most  need  the  business  that  this  adver- 
tising might  bring. 

There  is  a  further  element  to  all  of  this. 
Newspapers  like  The  Olobe  and  most  of  those 
represented  at  this  conference  here  are 
intricately  connected  with  the  economic 
health  of  the  cities  we  call  home.  If  the  big 
cities  are  having  trouble,  we  will  have  trou- 
ble. But  curiously,  when  you  look  at  It 
closely,  we  are  not  simply  a  passive  player  in 
this.  We  are  in  a  certain  sense  both  a  cause 
and  an  effect. 

For  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  hard,  coura- 
geous, Inclteful  reporting  economically  that 
we  pride  oiu^elves  on  doing  politically.  We 
have  to  be  foreslghted  enough  and  profes- 
sional enough  to  raise  the  warning  fiags, 
identify  the  weaknesses,  discern  the  oppor- 
tunities, identify  the  failure  to  help  the  city 
governments  amd  populations  from  falling 
further  into  the  economic  pit. 

First,  the  city  government  overpromlsed 
Itself  with  such  things  as  free  higher  educa- 
tion and  generous  social  welfare  payments 
that  served  like  a  magnet  for  the  dlq>os- 
sessed.  New  York  is  a  classic  case  in  point. 
Then,  to  pay  for  its  promises,  it  overextended 
Itself.  It  fioated  moral  obligation  bonds, 
failed  to  live  up  to  either  the  moral  or  the 
obligation.  It  lived  off  a  credit  card.  It  lived 
beyond  its  means,  not  so  much  in  things  like 
welfare  and  education,  in  my  opinion,  but  In 
pension  programs  and  contracts  for  mxmlci- 
pal  employees.  But  the  fact  is  that  all  this 
crept  up  on  us.  It  caught  up  to  the  city  gov- 
ernment, the  banks  and  the  newspapers,  and 
spilled  out  over  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
As  a  watchdog,  we  in  the  press  fafied,  and  we 
bear  part  of  the  blame.  Let's  hope  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  about  the  importance  of 
careful  economic  reporting — and  how  criti- 
cal it  is  to  the  health  of  the  cities  and  the 
well-being  of  those  who  live  there. 

So  I  am  coming  by  a  long  and  circuitous 
route,  back  to  the  responsibilities  of  news- 
papers. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  awarded  the  Eli- 
jah liovejoy  Award  by  Colby  College  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  I  was  truly  honored  to  be 
so  named  for  this  martyr,  this  dogged  Indi- 
vidual who,  you  may  remember,  died  in  1837 
at  the  hands  of  a  mob  while  defending  hla 
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abolltioQlo't  prees.  I  would  like  to  repeat  a 
few  remarks  I  made  at  that  time. 

"Newspapers,"  I  said  then,  "are  the  educa- 
tional textbooks  of  an  Informed  citizenry." 

"They  are  the  final  line  of  defense  for  a 
thinking  public." 

"If  newspapers  dont  siicceed  in  informing 
the  public — ^particularly  those  whose  readers 
are  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  income  scale — 
then  who  will?  How  else  can  the  p>eople  get 
the  information  needed  to  make  sensible  and 
effective  decisions — or  to  elect  responsible 
men  and  women  to  make  sensible  and  effec- 
tive decisions  for  them?  Where  else  can  they 
get  the  information  necessary  to  become  pro- 
ductive workers,  satisfied  consiuners,  loving 
parents  and  responsible  citizens?" 

Since  these  words  of  mine  I  have  discov- 
ered a  much  shorter  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  To  quote  a  famous  New  Englander, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "Only  bread  and 
the  newspaper  we  must  have;  whatever  else 
we  can  do  without." 

Now  my  point  is  that  this  applies  Just  as 
much  to  black  Americans  as  to  white  Ameri- 
cans. Newspapers  can  serve  as  an  important 
supplement  to  their  lives.  And  it  is  our  big 
responsibility  as  newspapermen — primarily 
white  newspapermen — to  recognize  this  and 
then  to  respond  and  react  to  it. 

I  have  in  the  past  often  cited  three  quali- 
ties which  I  think  are  critical  to  good  news- 
papering,  three  qualities  which  are  vital  to 
our  being,  the  staff  of  life  that  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  talked  about.  These  qxialltles  are 
accountability,  credibility  and  respectability. 

Without  developing  these  three  themes  in 
any  kind  of  detail  today,  I  would  like  to 
touch  on  them  very  briefly: 

First,  cKcountability.  Newspapers  must  at 
all  costs  and  at  eJI  times  be  answerable  for 
what  we  print.  We  must  be  less  edgy  and  less 
defensive  than  we  have  been  In  the  past 
about  what  others  may  say  about  this.  We 
mxist  provide  access  for  opposing  points  of 
view  through  such  devices  as  letters  to  the 
editor  columns,  ombudsmen,  corrections  and 
an  overall  willingness  to  admit  that  we  can 
be  wrong  and  to  own  up  to  it. 

Second,  credlblUty.  This  relates  to  how  well 
we  do  our  Job,  the  care  that  we  take,  the 
objectivity  and  balance  of  otu-  reporting  and 
the  good  sense  of  our  editorial  Judgments. 
It  relates  to  being  observers  and  chroniclers 
more  than  participants  and  advocates.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  avoidance  of  being  used  by  the 
FR  men,  the  "pols"  and  the  special  pleaders, 
and  the  achievement  at  being  an  accurate 
mirror  on  the  world  around  tis. 

Finally,  respectability.  This  too  is  a  fairly 
abstract  concept.  It  is  a  function  of  the  fact 
that  no  newspaper  can  expect  to  be  loved  by 
everyone.  But  a  paper  can  be  admired  even 
by  its  enemies  for  its  honesty,  forthrightness 
and  fairness.  It  can,  in  short,  be  respected. 

Now  in  concluding  this  talk  I  would  like  to 
add  a  fourth  commandment  to  these  three. 
It  is  something  which  some  newspapermen 
may  have  forgotten  or  neglected  for  a  time, 
but  which  Is  becoming  ever  more  Impor- 
tant in  this  age  of  an  electronically  inspired 
information  revolution  coupled  with  an  eco- 
nomic squeeze.  It  is  also  a  feature  which  re- 
lates very  much  to  the  concerns  of  most  of 
you  here  today,  educators,  circulators  and 
students. 

This  fourth  QTiallty  which  I  regard  as  ever 
more  Important  for  newspapers  is  that  of 
indispensabillty.  The  good  newspaper  must, 
by  its  coverage.  Its  selection  of  stories.  Its 
sense  of  the  Interests  and  the  needs  of  the 
public,  make  itself  a  valuable  tool  In  the 
everyday  lives  of  people.  It  must  provide  the 
Information  about  politics,  about  sports, 
about  the  economy  and  consumer  affairs  that 
Is  both  wanted  and  needed.  It  must  include 
the  kinds  of  advertisements  and  grocery  cou- 
pons that  will  enhance  people's  lives.  It  must 
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be  entertaining.  It  must  be  Informative  all  of 
the  time  and  inspiring  part  of  the  time.  It 
must  be  an  instrument  In  the  workaday, 
everyday  battle  to  cope.  It  must.  In  short, 
have  some  true  value  for  people  in  addltkm 
to  the  aforementioned  qualltlwe  of  accounta- 
bility, respectability  and  credibility. 

All  this  is  not  simply  said  with  a  refined 
form  of  social  consciousnees.  It  is  not  mere 
northem-Uberal  "Jive  talk".  It  Is.  as  I  see  It, 
a  matter  of  simple  self -Interest  for  most 
newspapers. 

For  newspapers  are  a  business,  and  It  Is 
obviously  good  business  to  make  ourselves 
as  indispensable  to  as  many  Americans  as 
possible. 

I  dont  want  to  be  cute  about  this.  Spe- 
cifically, what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  burden 
of  proof  falls  heavily  on  many  metropolitan 
papers  such  as  The  Boston  <nobe  to  make 
ourselves  more  indispensable  to  black  Amer- 
icans. This  is  partly  becaxise  we  have  been 
neglectful  of  this  element  of  the  peculation 
historically.  Tharefore  our  growth  potential 
among  black  readers  is  very  great.  It  ts  also 
becatise  the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the 
population  is  rising,  and  because  of  the 
ne\i^y-recognized  total  earning  power  of 
black  Americans. 

Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  former  governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  pointed  out  in 
Boston  several  weeks  ago  that  the  26  million 
black  Americans  earned  a  total  of  $82.9  bil- 
lion in  1974.  This,  I  am  told,  is  equal  to  the 
GNP  of  the  ninth  richest  country  on  earth. 
It  is  a  very  substantial  hunk  of  change—^ 
something  that  major  manufactuirers  are 
beginning  to  awaken  to  and  that  our  ad- 
vertisers are  beginning  to  respond  to. 

Discrimination,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very 
subtle  and  often  unconscious  thing.  In  our 
language  there  is  the  black  mark,  the  black 
eye,  the  black  ball,  black  and  blue.  But  one 
of  the  few  such  expressions  that  Isnt  nega- 
tive is  our  use  of  black  in  relation  to  red  on 
a  bfilance  sheet.  Because  of  the  Inqmrtance 
of  this  relationship,  because  of  the  econcKnlc 
imperatives  to  be  in  the  black,  bandalds  are 
beginning  to  i^pear  in  more  than  one  skin 
color  and  fashion  models  In  more  than  one 
hue. 

I  am  saying,  in  short,  that  major  American 
newspapers  like  all  of  our  institutions  must 
become  more  responsive  to  black  America 
both  because  it  is  right  and  because  it  Is 
good  business.  And  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
this  here  in  Atlanta,  a  city  which  has  dem- 
onstrated this  imperative,  one  where  blacks 
have  achieved  a  degree  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  far  surpassing  that,  say,  in  my 
home  town  of  Boston. 

I  think  there  is  really  quite  a  message  for 
us  here  in  Atlanta.  To  steal  a  line  from  your 
Illustrious  Atlanta  leader,  Iifortln  Luther 
King,  "We've  got  to  leam  to  live  together 
as  friends,  or  well  die  together  as  fools  .  .  ." 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
commercial  aviation  in  the  United  States. 

About  22  years  after  the  Wright 
brothers  demonstrated  the  ability  to  lift 
a  machine  into  the  air  on  its  own  pow- 
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er,  private  aircraft  companlcB,  eDgineen, 
daring  busineaamen.  and  pilots  had  ad- 
vanced tlie  state  of  aviation  to  the  point 
where  the  Inderal  Oovenuneot  recog- 
nized the  value  of  commercial  air  trans- 
partatlon  by  awarding  ocmtracts  for  the 
carriage  of  the  UJS.  mail  by  air. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  in  1926,  the 
post  olBce  began  awarding  contracts  to 
private  airline  operators  to  carry  the 
malL  On  April  6  of  that  year,  Vamey 
Air  Unes.  which  later  became  part  of  the 
United  AliUnes  system,  inaugurated 
service  between  Pasco,  Wash^  and  Elko, 
Nev.,  via  Boise,  Idaho.  Several  days  later, 
on  April  17,  Western  Air  Express,  which 
is  now  known  as  Western  Airlines,  ini- 
tiated service  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Salt  Lake  City  via  Las  Vegas. 

Also,  in  tiie  early  period  of  aviation, 
the  Ford  Airline  conducted  air  mail  serv- 
ice between  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 
land. 

From  these  beginnings  in  pionea-  air- 
mall  contracts,  airline  cnnpanies  like 
American,  Eastern,  Northwest  Orioit, 
Pan  Am,  and  Trans  World  can  trace 
their  origins,  in  addition  to  United  and 
Western  Airlines.  And  thanks  to  these 
pioneers:  To  the  pioneer  spirit  that  has 
remained  in  this  outstanding  industry; 
to  the  engineers  and  aircraft  mechanics 
that  have  brought  us  from  the  biplane  to 
wide-body  Jets;  and  to  the  many  dedi- 
cated persons  \dio  have  made  contri- 
butions to  aviation  over  the  past  five 
decades,  today  we  have  the  very  best 
commercial  aviation  network  in  the 
world,  with  2,000  modem  commercial  air- 
craft serving  58,000  city-pairs,  carrying 
200  million  passengers  SEifely,  quickly, 
and  comfortably. 

Mr.  E^>eaker,  the  men  and  wcsnen  who 
comprise  this  great  industry  today  have 
a  legacy  rich  with  courage,  foresight,  and 
determination. 

And  as  long  as  they  continue  this  tra- 
dition, as  long  as  they  maintain  the 
vision  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded them,  the  commercial  airline  in- 
dustry can  lodk  forward  to  a  future 
which  is  as  bright  as  their  past,  and  wUl 
serve  this  Nation  well  for  the  next  50 
years. 


THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  CHXLD 
CARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  GUT  VANDER  JAGT 

or  KICHIOAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  act  on  HJi.  9803,  the  chUd 
care  legislation  recently  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.  This  matter  deserves  sub- 
stsintial  attention,  for  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  over  the  President's  veto  win 
markedly  influence  the  character  of 
social  services  programs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

As  I  see  it,  if  Congress  overrides  the 
veto,  we  will  have  said  that  we  have  bet- 
ter answers  than  State  and  local  au- 
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thorlties  and  provide^  of  child  care  to 
issues  which  have  proven  to  be  compli 
cated  and  sensitive, 
that  such  confidence 
founded. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  no  evidence 
within  the  legislative  history  of  KH 
9803  that  confirms  the  appropriateness 
of  the  staffing  ratios  mat  this  bill  would 
mandate  on  July  1,  and  fund  under  a 
costly  additional  entitlement.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  kno^  better  than  the 
folks  do  who  are  actifally  directing  child 
care  facilities  what  ijheir  staffing  needs 
are. 

F\irthermore,  the 
ture  in  this  field  b 
the  notion  that  r 
care  centers  are  of 
in  bringing  persons  l|ito  the  work  force 
Job  availability  Is  the  major  prerequi- 
site to  employment,  ^ot  child  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJi. 
erode  the  flexibility 
social  services  progrsbn  and  inhibit  the 
fonniilation  of  service  policies  at  the 
grass  roots,  is  no  pan  icea.  It  is  a  Wash- 
ington inspired  tool  o  I  social  policy  that 
we  would  l^^islate  precisely  at  a  time 
when  Americans  in  concerted  voice  are 
seeking  answers  from  other  sources  that 
are  closer  to  them. 

I  urge  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  article  by  Suzanne  H. 
Woolsey.  "Questioning  the  Validity  of 
Day  Care,"  that  appe  ired  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  ;  3,  1976 : 

QUXSTIONING  TH«  VaL  CDITT  OF  DaT  CaKK 

(By  Siizanne  I  [.  Woolsey) 
Although  concern  over  the  population  ex- 
plosion has  caused  motherhood  to  fall  Into 
some  disrepute  of  late,  lay  care  for  children 
is  bidding  to  replace  i;  as  the  cause  most 
likely  to  generate  unciltical  support  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  pc  Utical  spectrum.  The 
Post  editorial  of  Marct  15,  supporting  the 
recent  federal  day-care  1  illl,  vetoed  last  Tues- 
day by  President  Pord, 
tlonal  wisdom  that  day 
both  liberal  and  conseilvatlve  prayers:  first, 
that  the  program  is  crlt  iCal  to  giving  women 
the  opportunity  to  par;icipate  in  the  work 
force;  second,  that,  glvei  i  high  enough  stand- 
ards, day  care  can  signil.cantly  enhance  chil- 
dren's development;  an(  I  third,  that  day  care 
centers  are  themselves  good  places  to  em- 
ploy welfare  recipients  is  staff,  and  thus  to 
get  them  off  the  dole. 

Unfortxinately,  the  ev  Idence  does  not  sup- 
port the  contention  thalt  day  care,  especially 
federally  subsidized  d^y-care  centers,  can 
perform  any  one  of  thos^  tasks  at  all  well.  The 
support  for  heavy  fedenal  subsidies  for  day- 
care centers  is  rather  Itased  on  a  congeries 
of  hope  that  they  can  <3  o  something  about  a 
number  of  disparate  s)cial  objectives.  The 
goals,  as  such,  cannot  be  challenged.  But 
when  the  supporters  cr  a  federal  program 
avoid  debating  on  the  r  lerits  whether  it  can 
do  any  single  Job  and,  ii  istead,  take  refuge  in 
multiplying  the  areas  ii .  which  they  claim  It 
can  do  something,  howt  ver  vague.  It  is  time 
to  stop  and  look  carefu  lly.  One  cannot  help 
remembering,  uncomfor  iably.  that  this  is  the 
tactic  to  which  the  sup{  orters  of  some  of  the 
more  worthless  Pentagcn  enterprises  of  the 
last  few  years  have  bee  i  brought  from  time 
to  time. 

Potentially,  the  mosi  powerful  economic 
and  social  rationale  foi  subsidized  day  care 
is  its  effect  on  participation  of  women  in  the 
labor  force.  Unfortunately,  all  the  evidence  to 
date  indicates  that  offe^  ing  day  care  has  lit- 
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tie  or  no  effect  on  a  woman's  decision  to  work. 
The  most  generous  estimate  ts  that  the  avaU- 
ability  of  even  free  day-care  centers,  together 
with  the  availability  of  training,  explains 
about  10  per  cent  of  moth^s'  decisions  to 
enter  the  work  force.  What  matters  most  is 
the  existence  of  a  job — when  that  is  avaU> 
able,  most  mothers  find  a  way  to  cope  with 
the  child-care  problem. 

The  WIN  program,  designed  to  put  welfare 
recipients  to  work,  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  volunteers,  many  of  them  the  mothers  of 
young  children — ^but  the  problem  has  been 
finding  jobs,  not  day-care  arrangements. 
Similarly,  when  day-care  arrangements  break 
down,  the  predicted  job  disruption  does  not 
appear  to  occur:  a  1973  study  In  South  Caro- 
lina of  low-Income  mothers  whose  day-care 
center  was  closed  found  that  everyone  con- 
tinued to  work,  nearly  all  in  the  same  jobs, 
and  that  each  found  other  arrangements  for 
her  children  within  a  few  days.  Moreover,  a 
1975  Stanford  Research  Institute  report  sum- 
marizing studies  of  the  demand  for  day  care 
among  working  parents  Indicates  that  the 
type  of  day  care  preferred  by  most  parents 
of  all  income  groups  is  not  the  formal  cen- 
ter but  Informal  arrangements  In  the  home 
or  the  neighborhood.  In  the  19608  several 
corporations  set  up  day -care  centers  as  a 
service  to  their  employees;  most  shut  down 
within  a  few  years  for  lack  of  enrollment. 
The  Oary,  Ind.,  Income  maintenance  experi- 
ment offered  a  free  high-quality  day-care 
center  to  the  children  of  vrelfare  mothers  at 
work  or  in  school.  There  were  virtually  no 
takers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  ever  been  the  parent  of 
a  3 -year-old  with  the  sniffles  on  a  rainy  win- 
ter day.  It  is  much  easier  to  leave  him  in  or 
near  home  with  a  relative  or  neighbor  than 
to  have  to  decide  whether  he  is  sick  enough 
to  warrant  losing  a  day  of  work  yourself  to 
stay  with  him  or  whether  he  can  safely  be 
taken  by  public  transportation  across  town 
to  the  center. 

When  cost  is  added  to  the  equation,  in- 
formal care  outside  centers  looks  even  more 
attractive.  First  of  aU,  care  at  home  or  with 
a  relative  or  neighbor  costs  very  little,  largely 
because  child  care  is  usually  not  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  babysitter,  who  Is  keeping 
house  at  the  same  time.  In  1966,  only  25  per 
cent  of  working  mothers  paid  for  child  care 
at  aU.  Though  prices  have  risen  since  then, 
the  cost  of  informal  babysitting  still  is  esti- 
mated to  range  from  being  free  to  about  $800 
per  year. 

When  child  care  becomes  a  full  time  occu- 
pation, rather  than  a  side  line,  the  cost  rises 
significantly  if  even  subsistence  wages  are 
paid.  In  addition,  the  staff-to-child  ratio  for 
preschool  children  in  day-care  centers  must 
be  qiUte  high  (1  to  4  below  age  3,  to  1  to  7 
for  4-5  year  olds),  so  there  is  little  savings 
possible  from  having  one  person  care  for 
many  children  in  centers.  Consequently, 
ordinary  centers  cost  upward  of  $1,600  per 
child  even  with  staff  paid  at  the  minimum 
wage.  As  80  per  cent,  of  the  costs  of  day  care 
are  staff  salaries,  the  more  professional  the 
staff,  the  higher  the  cost.  Fulltime  centers 
with  educational  programs  or  all-day  public 
preschools,  now  cost  about  the  same  as  tui- 
tion In  major  private  universities  ^between 
$3,000  and  $5,000).  Intensive  experimental 
projects  run  twice  that. 

But  what  of  employing  welfare  recipients 
to  staff  the  centers?  Might  not  enough  be 
saved  on  welfare  payments  to  make  the  whole 
operation  financially  worthwhile?  A  dilemma 
makes  that  most  unlikely — in  order  to  make 
welfare  mothers  competitive  with  the  unem- 
ployed teachers  and  trained  paraprofessionals 
now  available  to  work  in  day-care  centers, 
such  costly  training  is  necessary  that  any 
saving  in  reduced  welfare  outlays  is  wiped 
out.  HEW's  own  employees'  center  was  set  up 
in  1970  to  show  the  wisdom  of  using  welfare 
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mothers  as  staff:  The  project  ended  two  years 
later  with  costs  running  about  $3,600  per 
chUd. 

But  even  If  most  parents  do  not  prefer 
day-care  centers  and  they  are  extremely 
costly.  Is  it  worth  It  for  the  children's  sake? 
Research  has  concentrated  on  preschools  and 
centers  with  Intensive  social  and  educational 
programs.  Even  in  these  "super  centers"  the 
results  are  mixed.  Generally,  no  significant 
developmental  gains  in  the  children  are  de« 
tected.  Occasionally,  university-based  re- 
search centers  report  short-term  gains  in  IQ 
and  social  skills  in  the  children  enrolled,  but 
there  is  not  yet  evidence  that  these  gains  will 
last  long  enough  to  help  the  child  in  school, 
and  so  far  the  techniques  developed  In  the 
hothouse  environment  of  research  projects 
have  not  been  transplanted  successfully  to 
other  programs. 

Day-care  centers  may  to  some  extent  sim- 
plify the  delivery  to  poor  children  of  other 
things  they  do  clearly  need — better  food  and 
medical  care,  for  example — but  centers  are  by 
no  ""gftTui  necessary  for  such  programs. 

One  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  some  ad- 
vocates of  day-care  centers,  especially  for 
the  poor,  are  seized  by  the  Idea  that  they 
know  better  what  the  chUd  needs  than  do 
the  child's  family,  relatives  or  neighbors.  For 
those  who  harbor  such  thoughts,  the  re- 
search evidence  to  date  is  cold  comfort.  Prof. 
Seldon  White  of  Harvard  summarizes  that 
research  as  showing  that  adequate  day  care 
is  neutral  in  its  effect  on  human  develop- 
ment. At  least  one  can  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  day-care  centers  appear  to  do 
any  active  harm — ^but  In  the  absence  of  any 
good  evidence  about  a  positive  effect  on  de- 
velopment, relying  on  parents'  preference 
for  child  care  at  home  or  at  a  neighbor's  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  bad  idea. 

Although  the  public  debate  about  day 
care  has  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
on  day-care  centers,  federal  Involvement  in 
day  care  has,  over  the  years,  extended  far 
beyond  center  programs.  The  federal  pro- 
gram is  itself  proportionately  somewhat  more 
biased  toward  funding  day-care  centers  than 
public  demand  would  seem  to  dictate,  but 
most  federal  day-care  money  U  still  spent  for 
nonccnter  day  care. 

Of  approximately  $1.5  billion  of  federal 
money  in  25  different  subsidy  programs,  at 
least  one-third  reimburses  parents  directly 
for  the  expense  of  child  care  through  tax 
deductions  or  through  disregarding  the  share 
of  Income  spent  on  child  care  when  welfare 
payments  are  computed.  The  remainder  in- 
cluded subsidizing  In-home  and  neighbor- 
hood arrangements,  teacher  training,  loans 
to  small  busUiessee,  experimental  preschool 
prognuns,  and  day-care  centers.  Head  Start, 
which  has  historically  provided  some  full- 
day  care  in  addition  to  its  basic  half-day 
preschool  program,  has  itself  diversified  over 
the  last  several  years  into  five  different  types 
of  programs,  with  greater  attention  to  the 
home  and  much  less  to  the  Head  Start  center. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  arguments  about 
the  recently  vetoed  day-care  legislation.  The- 
ology aside,  the  substance  of  the  dispute  has 
to  do  with  the  proper  staff -child  ratio  to  be 
imposed  on  day-care  centers,  whether  the 
federal  government  or  the  states  should  do 
the  imposing,  the  amount  of  time  the  cen- 
ters can  take  to  reach  that  ratio,  and  the 
degree  to  which  welfare  mothers  are  to  be 
employed  to  reach  It.  Instead  of  becoming 
bogged  down  in  that  morass  we  should  ask 
ourselves  why  we  are  not,  Instead,  Improving 
tax  and  welfare  payment  credits  so  that 
working  parents  can  have  more  money  to 
arrange  day  care  as  they  best  see  fit. 

Maybe  that's  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. But.  imlike  trying  to  manage  day  care 
for  the  nation's  children  from  Capitol  Hill 
and  HEW,  or  for  that  matter,  from  Albany 
and  Richmond,  at  least  It  Is  not  throwing 
problems  at  the  problem. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1976  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  notifica- 
tion to  the  House  on  the  status  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  congressional  budget,  I 
am  inserting  the  detailed  Information 
which  refiects  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing as  of  close  of  legislative  business 
Monday,  April  12, 1976: 

COMMrrTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  13. 1976. 
Hon.  Ca&l  Albert, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  letter  of  January 
30,  1976, 1  outlined  the  procedures  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  adopted  in 
connection  with  Its  responsibilities  under 
Sec.  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level 
of  revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith 
transmitting  a  revised  status  report  reflect- 
ing completed  action  as  of  April  12,  1976. 
With  warm  regards. 

Brock  Adams, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  466 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APR.  12, 1976 

|ln  millions  of  dollanj 


Budget 
authority 


OirtUys        Revenues 


Appropriate  Level. 
Current  Level 


408,000 
400,540 


374,900 
371,667 


300,800 
301,100 


Amount  Re- 
maining  


7^460 


3,233 


300 


BtTDGET  AT7THORITT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In 
the  current  level  estimate  and  which  ex- 
ceeds $7,460  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  IX 
adopted  and  enjwjted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budget  authority  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466  to  be 
exceeded. 

OXTTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult in  outlays  exceeding  $3,233  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENTTES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  rev- 
enue loss  exceeding  $300  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appro- 
priate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  466. 
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CON(atKS8IONAI.  Bxtdget  Oftice, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  13. 1976. 

Hon.  Brock  Adams, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  UJS. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmait:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detaU  provide  an  up-to-date 
tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  estimated  outlays  and 
estimated  revenues  in  comparison  with  the 
appropriate  levels  for  these  items  contained 
in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  1976  budget.  This  tabu- 
lation is  as  of  close  of  biislness  April  12, 
1976. 

The  change  from  my  previous  report  Is  due 
to  the  Inclusion  of  an  amendment  for  So- 
cial Services  (S.  Doc.  439)  of  $9  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  and  the  con- 
ference agreement  oai  the  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental (HJ.  Res.  890)  which  adds  $1,942 
million  In  budget  authority  and  $247  million 
In  outlays. 

(In  millions  of  do!lirs| 
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Budget 
authority         Outlays 


Revenues 


387, 212         361,  GDI  301, 100 


1.  Enacted 

2.  Entitlement  au- 

thority and  other 

mandatory  items 

requiring  further 

appropriation 

action 7,128  7,875 

3.  Continuing  resolu- 

tion authority 4,196  1,882 

4.  Conference  agree- 

ments ratified  by 

tioth  Houses 2,004  309 


Current  level .. .  400. 540  371, 667  301, 100 
2d  concurrent  resolu- 

bon 408,000  374,900  300,800 

Amount  remaining 7  460  3,233  300 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  SUPPORTING  DETAIL. 
FISCAL  1976,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR.  12,  1976 


(In  millions  of  dotlarsj 


authonty    Outlays 


I.  ENACTED 

Permanent  appropriations  ard  trust  funds. .    196, 578    182, 992 
Previously    enacted    appropriations   and 

other  spending  authority 117,425    136,509 

Offsetting  receipts —53,881  —53,881 

Enacted  this  session : 
Appropriation  legislation : 

Defense  (Public  Law  94-212) 90,467      64,704 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

(Public  Law  94-206) 36,074      30,721 

Legislative  branch  supplemental  1976 

(Public  Uw  94-226) 33 

Supplemental  railroad  appropriation, 

1976(Public  Law  54-252) 587  545 

Rescission/deferral  legislation : 
Deferral  resolutions  (H.  Res.  1058, 

S.  Res.  366, 385,  and  388) 16 

Third  budget  rescission  bill,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-249) -71  -5 

Subtotal,  enacted 387,212     361.60 


•ulboiity    Outlays 


!? 


II.     ENTITLEMEHT     AUTHOWTY     AH 
OTHER  MANDATORY  ITEMS  REOUIRI 
FURTHER  APPROPftlATION  ACTION 

PuUic  assistance  (AFDC) Ijg 

Pay  suppienienlab —  2,106 

ChiM  nutrition  precram*- "^ 

Military  rrtired  pav 440 

Foreign  service  retirement 2 

Coast  Guard  retired  pay > 

Liquidating  cash: 

Highways 

Urban  mass  transit. - 

Maritime  operating  differMitial  subsidies 

Medicaid «7 

Social  services /61 

Veterans    compensation,    pensions    and 

readjustment  benefits 1,350 

Chril  service  retirement  and  health 483 

Postal  fund.  Federal  paymenL. 103 

Claims  and  judgmenb 202 


843 

1,927 

36 

438 

2 

8 

1.350 

'^ 
607 
761 

1.240 
246 
103 
2D2 


Subtotal,  entitlement  authority 7, 128       7, 875 

III.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORITY 

Foreign  assistance 3,fl6*       1,361 

OisWctofCotHinbia 315  3H 

Ubor-HEW  items  not  coflstdered '  757  197 

SubtoUl,      continuinc      resohrtios  _       ,  _^ 

aullwiity 4.196       1.882 

IV.  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS 
RATIFIED  BY  BOTH  HOUSES 

(a)  Vetoed  pending  override  attemjrt: 

Social  services— increase  fuodiag  for  .  ,. 

child  care  services  (HJi.  9803) 62  62 

(b)  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions. 1976  (H  J.  fles.  890) 1.342  247 

Subtotal,  oonferewa  agreement. 2.004  309 

Total,  current  level,  as  of  Mar.  25. 1976.    400.540    371.667 

2d  concurrent  resolution 408,000    374,900 

Amount  remaining: 

Under  ceil&'."""""-""".-""""7,"<«*     i  133 


I  This  change  is  due  ti>  the  indesion  of  additional  health 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  Uie  further  continuing  resolu- 
tion (Public  Uw  94-254). 


CAPITOL    TTTT.T.    PORUM    OBSERVES 
FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  S.  METNER 

or  NKW  JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
Capitol  Hill  Forum  on  Its  first  annlvo:- 
sary.  This  newspaper  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance in  that  It  is  the  first  publication 
for  the  Capitol  Hill  community  devoted 
to  a  serious  and  substantive  discussion 
of  Important  Issues. 

From  time  to  time  the  scores  of  trade 
and  association  journals  published  and 
circulated  In  Washington  touch  upon  an 
issue  of  significance  to  their  respective 
pressure  group.  uni(m.  association  or 
cause. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Forum  is  a  refresh- 
ing experiment,  however,  with  regular 
commentaries  and  analyses  on  contem- 
poraneous matters.  In  the  past  several 
months,  for  Instance.  It  has  published 
outstanding,  in-depth  articles  on  the  new 
congressional   budget   process.   Federal 
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regulatory  reform,  Lid  the  proposed 
codification  of  the  n.<  i.  Criminal  Code. 

The  Capitol  HUl  Fpnim  does  not  rely 
on  the  loyalty  of  any' one  lobbyist  or  in- 
terest group;  rather  tits  readership  and 
basis  of  support  are  tiie  Interested. 

I  compliment  the  Capitol  Hill  Forum 
for  its  refreshing  approach  to  matters  of 
importance  and  meaning,  and  I  wish  it 
a  long,  prosperous  ai^  successful  "term 
in  office." 


1976   TAXPAYER 
VEY  BY  OVERSIG 
TEE  STAFF 


ASSISTANCE  SUR- 
HT  SUBCOMMTT- 


during  the  sur- 
asked  were  ran- 
}0  taxpayer  ques- 
the  January  9, 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   Olio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  5PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
March  23,  1976  and  /  pril  9,  1976,  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  siaff  made  125  tele- 
phone "test"  calls  to  iV  different  Internal 
Revenue  Service  offices  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  convert  ations  consisted  of 
Oversight  Subcommi^ee  staff  members 
asking  typical  taxpayer  questions  and  re- 
ceiving responses  fronj  the  IRS. 

Each  lES  office  co^itacted  received  1 
to  10  different  questic 
vey.  The  10  question^ 
domly  selected  from 
tions  supplied  to  us 
1976  Internal  Reveniie  Service  Manual 
Supplement.  These  questions  ranged 
from  simple  yes-no  type  questions  to 
more  complicated  que  tions  requiring  ex- 
planations. Each  of  t  le  questions  asked 
contained  enough  init  al  information  for 
a  correct  answer. 

These  questions  we:'e  compiled  by  the 
IRS  after  a  careful  siudy  of  the  type  of 
questions  which  taxpiyers  actually  ask 
when  calling  IRS  oflces.  They  are  the 
same  questions  which  the  IRS  is  using  in 
its  own  test  call  progiam  this  year. 

While  the  questions  were  not  given  to 
the  taxpayer  service  employee,  these  test 
questions  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  IRS.  While  the  existence  of  the  list 
is  not  generally  knowi  i,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  some  tax:)ayer  service  rep- 
resentatives— the  IR3  employees  who 
answer  the  telephones  and  help  the  pub- 
lic with  their  questions — have  seen  the 
list.  Therefore,  in  some  cases,  the  sub- 
>commlttee  staff  caUei  3  altered  the  ques- 
tions in  order  to  disgu  se  it  without  alter- 
ing the  principle  involved  in  answering 
the  question. 

The  result  of  this  5  ear's  svurey  shows 
a  substantial  improviment  over  a  simi- 
lar survey  completeq  last  year  by  the 
Oversight  staff.  This  year,  IRS  taxpayer 
services  answered  IIS  questions  correct- 
ly out  of  125  question  5  asked.  This  is  an 
accuracy  rate  of  92  percent  and  repre- 
sents a  major  impDvement  over  last 
year's  74.19  percent  acciuacy  rate. 

Last  year,  the  IRS  bn  its  own  internal 
test  calls  came  up  with  the  same  level 
of  errozB.  about  25  percent,  as  the  sub- 
committee. This  year  the  subcommittee 
test  calls  are  showing  i  better  result  than 
the  IRS  test  calls.  Foi  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, IRS  test  calU  were  showing  an 
error  rate  of  slightly  above  13  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  IRS  error  rate  figures  for  March  are 
reportedly  much  lower,  and  in  some  re- 
gions are  at  the  same  level  as  the  sub- 
committee results.  The  reason  for  the 
Improving  level  of  accuracy  is  simply 
experience:  as  the  "tax  season"  pro- 
gresses, the  employees  become  more  and 
more  proficient  in  their  Jobs.  Since  the 
subcommittee's  poll  was  conducted  in 
late  March  and  early  April,  it  is  imder- 
standable  that  the  error  rate  findings 
would  be  low. 

This  year,  76.8  percent — 96  out  of 
125 — of  our  calls  were  answered 
promptly,  or  placed  on  hold  for  less  than 
1  minute.  The  other  23.2  percent  of  our 
caHs — 25  out  of  125 — were  on  hold  for 
more  than  1  minute.  This  waiting  period 
ranged  from  2  minutes  up  to  11  minutes, 
and  averaged  out  to  be  4.8  minutes. 

The  IRS  goal  for  answering  calls  is 
200  seconds.  Last  year,  25  percent  of  the 
calls  made  were  delayed  for  over  1  min- 
ute, thus  making  this  year's  23.2  percent 
a  slight  improvement — but  obviously 
more  improvement  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Once  the  calls  were  connected  with  an 
agent,  only  four  or  five  of  the  125  calls 
were  delayed  while  the  agent  researched 
the  answer. 

Ninety-seven  point  six  percent  of  the 
calls  were  handled  in  a  courteous  and 
tactful  manner  by  IRS  agents.  Only  in 
three  instances  did  IRS  agents  seem  rude 
or  inconsiderate.  In  many  instances, 
IRS  offered  additional  information  and 
help  to  the  callers.  This  policy  of 
coiirtesy  remains  consistent  with  last 
year's  survey. 

Whatever  the  precise  figures,  it  is  clear 
that  the  quality  of  IRS  taxpayer  assist- 
ance is  significantly  better  this  year  than 
last  year.  IRS  staff  and  management 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  better  service  to  the  tax- 
payer in  a  year  in  which  the  tax  forms 
are  more  complex  than  ever. 


April  13,  1976 


THE  1968  HOUSING  ACT:  A  NEED  TO 
MOVE  FORWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
fight  to  gain  racial  equality  in  this  coim- 
try  we  have  had  several  events  that  could 
be  considered  milestones.  Some  that 
quickly  come  to  my  mind  are  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
passed  during  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration and  the  13th,  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  that 
emancipated  the  slaves  and  granted  citi- 
zenship and  voting  rights  to  blacks. 
These  are  all  very  important  but  one 
that  is  slightly  more  obscure  but  equally 
as  important  is  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

April  11  marked  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  outlawed  discrimi- 
nation in  the  sale,  rental  or  leasing  of 
housing  in  the  United  States,  thus  mak- 
ing important  strides  in  an  area  which 
these  other  accomplishments  failed  to 


reach.  It  attacked  one  of  the  final  areas 
that  was  preventing  blacks  from  takhig 
their  rightful  place  in  society,  namely  it 
helped  to  grant  access  to  communities 
that  were  traditionally  closed  to  blacks. 
Although  this  legislation  is  certainly  not 
a  panacea  to  the  problems  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  America,  it  does  open 
the  door  for  more  constructive  reforms 
to  take  place. 

However,  we  must  not  rest  on  past  ac- 
complishments. Recently  we  have  made 
strides  towards  granting  full  social  and 
economic  equality  to  blacks  and  other 
minorities,  but  there  are  still  greater 
strides  yet  to  be  made.  We  must  seize 
the  initiative  started  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968  and  continue  to  move  forward 
until  the  dream  of  full  social  and  eco- 
nomic equality  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but 
becomes  a  reality. 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
RAIL  REORGANIZATION  ACT 


April  13,  1976 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  Congressmen  Murpht,  Ltm- 
DiNE,  and  Lent  in  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1973.  It  is  a  bill  which 
we  believe  is  important  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  rail  service  and  jobs  in  New 
York  State  and  in  other  areas  as  well. 

The  reorganization  plan  adopted  by 
Congress  anticipated  that  the  Chessie 
system  would  purchase  certain  of  the 
bankrupt  rail  lines,  including  those 
owned  by  the  Erie  Lackawanna.  This 
part  of  the  plan  was  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  southern  tier  of  New  York. 
as  it  would  have  assured  that  Chessie,  a 
private  viable  enterprise,  would  provide 
service  in  competition  to  the  ConRail 
system.  In  addition,  Chessie  was  pre- 
pared to  put  a  substantial  amoimt  of  its 
own  money  into  rehabilitating  the  rail 
lines  long  neglected  by  Erie  Lackawanna. 

It  was  unfortimate  indeed  when  the 
pixrchase  by  Chessie  did  not  occur.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  failure  of  Chessie  and 
the  imions  involved  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment required  by  law  before  the  con- 
veyance to  Chessie  could  take  place.  As 
a  consequence  of  that  failure,  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  legislation  controlUng  the  re- 
organization, the  rail  lines  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  ConRail  on  April  1, 
1976. 

The  ciurent  situation  leaves  my  area 
in  New  York  with  no  competition  in  rail 
service.  Moreover,  it  poses  the  threat 
that  certain  rail  lines  will  be  abandoned 
by  ConRail  and  that  more  jobs  in  our 
area  will  be  lost.  This  would  be  devas- 
tating to  a  State  which  has  sJready  suf- 
fered considerably  from  years  of  railroad 
mismanagement. 

The  bill  which  we  have  introduced 
would  make  possible  the  preservation  of 
these  vital  rail  lines  by  offering  addi- 
tional options  not  now  available  in  the 
law.  Specifically  the  bill  would: 

First,  require  ConRail  to  preserve  for 
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at  least  1  year  the  rail  lines  which  were 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  Chessie,  main- 
taining than  in  the  condition  they  were 
when  conveyed  to  ConRail  on  April  1; 

Second,  make  States  eUgible  to  pur- 
chase the  rail  lines  from  ConRail; 

Third,  faciUtate  such  a  purchase  by 
removing  the  need  for  a  labor  contract 
as  a  precondition  to  the  conveyance,  but 
at  the  same  time  guarantee  a  Job  to  ex- 
isting ConRail  employees  by  giving  them 
the  option  to  remain  with  ConRail  or 
take  employment   with  the  purchaser 

and; 

Fourth,  establish  procedures  for  ac- 
complishing the  foregohag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  State  has  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  purchasing  the 
Unes  in  question  from  ConRail.  This  leg- 
islation would  make  that  possible;  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  it  will  get  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 


SANTA    MONICA    MOUNTAINS    AND 
SEASHORE  URBAN  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  with  certain  key  revisions 
legislation  I  have  supported  for  many 
years  to  establish  a  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains and  Seashore  Urban  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California. 

The  Senate  recently  completed  action 
on  and  passed  a  related  bill,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  see  this 
legislation  through  the  House  to  final 
passage. 

The  revised  bill  I  am  submitting  today 
is  similar  to  my  earlier  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  specifically  adds  the  present 
Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway,  a  scenic 
corridor  of  spectacular  beauty  along  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  near  Los  Angeles, 
as  a  key  feature  of  the  proposed  park. 

Specified  addition  of  the  Mulholland 
Drive  to  the  park  proposal  will  provide 
a  very  necessary  and  critical  element  in 
this  legislation  for  unifying  and  con- 
necting together  the  other  archeological. 
historical,  cultural,  scenic,  scientific, 
wildlife  and  wilderness  elements  and 
featiures  intended  for  inclusion  in  the 
park. 

For  the  reference  of  my  colleagues,  the 
complete  text  of  my  revised  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13194 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  Ur- 
ban National  Park  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United^  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,   •' 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  adjacent  sea- 
shore areas  of  California  include  the  most 
significant  expanse  of  unurbanlzed  and  un- 
developed open  land  adjacent  to  the  Los 
Angeles  super  me  tropoUs;  and  that  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  are  of  great  scenic,  recre- 
ational, educational,  scientific,  natural,  and 
public  hetJth  value,  as  Is  the  adjacent  coast- 
Une. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  AND  B«*SHOtK 
TTSBAN  NATIOKAI,  PASK 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Accordingly.  In  cntler  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  natural,  scenic,  wilderness,  his- 
toric, archeological,  and  other  values  of  the 
lands  and  waters  of  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  seashore  areas,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shdQi  establish  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban 
National  Park  (heremafter  referred  to  as 
the  "park")  In  the  State  of  Calif omla. 
(b)  The  park: 

(1)  shall  Include  the  lands,  watMs.  and 
interests  therein  within  the  area  generally 
described  as  that  area  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  line  from  Mugu  Lagoon  generally  north- 
ward to  the  Ventura  Freeway,  on  the  north 
by  the  Ventura  Freeway,  on  the  east  by  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Griffith  Park,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  from  Griffith  Park  generally 
westward  along  Mulholland  Drive  fonnlng  a 
corridor  approximately  one  mUe  wide  to  the 
San  Diego  Freeway  and  from  there  by  Sunset 
Boulevard  and  a  line  paraUel  to  and  one  mUe 
oBshore  from  the  shoreline  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  aU  within  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
Coxmtles,  Ctillfomla;  and 

(2)  shall  speclflcaUy  Include  the  present 
Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway  rights-of-way, 
together  with  adjacent  or  related  sites  tor 
public  recreational  use  and  for  Interpreta- 
tion of  scenic  and  historic  values,  commenc- 
ing at  the  Intersection  of  Pacific  Coast  High- 
way and  running  eastward  along  the  crest 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  to  the  Inter- 
section of  the  Hollywood  Freeway. 

(c)  The  ^Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pub- 
lish a  map  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Such  map  and  description  shall  depict 
the  particular  areas  within  the  Iwvmdarles 
and  along  the  present  MulhoUand  Drive  and 
Highway  that  the  Secretary  determines 
ought  to  be  acquired  and  held  In  public 
ownership  for  the  critical  pvirposes  set  forth 
in  section  3(a).  The  total  area  included  with- 
in such  acquisition  shaU  not  exceed  eighty 
thousand  acres  and  shall,  at  the  time  of 
establishment  of  the  park  by  the  Secretary, 
as  provided  herein,  be  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  acres,  exclusive  of  units  of  the 
State  park  system.  The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  from  time  to  time 
by  publication  In  the  Federal  Register:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  revision  does  not  reduce  or 
expand  the  total  acreage  beyond  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  limits  specified  in  this 
section. 

(d)  In  the  management  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  shall  utUlze  the  park  area  resources 
tn  a  manner  which  wm  preserve  Its  scenic, 
natural,  wilderness,  and  historic  setting 
while  providing  for  the  recreational  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  visiting  public. 

carncAi.  puhposes 
Sec.  3.  (a)  In  connection  with  his  descrip- 
Uon  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park  pursuant 
to  the  second  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify  the  areas  within  such 
boundaries  which  must  be  acquired  and  held 
in  public  ownership  for  the  foUowlng  critical 
purposes:  Preservation  of  beaches  and  coastal 
uplands;  protection  of  imdeveloped  Inland 
stream  drainage  basins;  connection  of  exist- 
ing State  and  local  government  parks  and 
other  publicly  owned  lands  to  enhance  their 
potential  for  public  recreational  use;  protec- 
tion of  existing  park  roads  and  scenic  corri- 
dors, including  such  right-of-way  and  adja- 
cent or  related  sites  as  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  a  scenic  corridor  along  the 
present  Mulholland  Drive  and  Highway;  and 
development  and  Interpretation  of  historic 
sites  and  recreation  areas  la  connection 
therewith,   to   include  but  not  limited  to 
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parks,  picnic  areas,  scenic  overlooks,  hiking 
trails,  bicycle  trails,  and  equestrian  traQs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  his  identification  of  such  areas,  and 
any  such  revisions  shall  become  effective  in 
the  same  r"*""*'*  as  herein  provided  for  re- 
visions In  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

(c)  It  is  the  express  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  shall  substantlaUy  com- 
plete the  acquisition  of  the  lands.  Improve- 
ments, waters,  or  interests  therein  identified 
for  the  critical  purposes  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  within  five  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  during  such 
five-year  period  funds  appropriated  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  within  the  park  may 
be  used  only  for  acquisition  of  the  lands, 
improvements,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
so  identified. 


AOQUlBinONS    or    LANDS,  WAl 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlxed  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency,  or  exchange:  lands. 
Improvements,  waters,  or  interests  therein 
which  are  located  within  the  boundaries  o* 
the  park:  Provided,  That  any  lands  or  waters 
or  Improvements  or  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation  or  exchange.  Whenever  an  exchange 
of  lands  occurs,  the  federally  owned  lands 
exchanged  therefor  shall  be  approxlmatrty 
equal  in  value;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  tJie 
grantor  in  such  an  exchange  in  order  to 
equalize  the  values  of  lands  exchanged.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  federally  owned  lands  within  the  park 
shaU,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  administering  agency,  be  transferred  to 
the  administrative  jxirlsdlction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  without  a 
transfer  of  funds. 

(b)  With  respect  to  improved  properties, 
as  defined  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  scenic  easements  or  such  other  in- 
terests as,  in  his  Judgment,  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  park.  Fee  tttie  to  such 
improved  properties  shall  not  be  acquired 
\inless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  lands  are 
iMing  used,  or  are  threatened  with  uses, 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  When  any  tract  of  land  is  only  par- 
tially within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  land  outside  of  such  boundaries  in  order 
to  minimize  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Land  so  acquired  outside  of  the  boundaries 
may  be  exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non- 
Federal  lands  within  the  boundaries;  any 
portion  of  the  land  so  acquired  outside  the 
boundaries  and  not  utiUied  for  exchange 
shall  be  reported  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposal  under  the  Fedml 
Property  and  Admlnlstrattve  Servlcee  Act 
of  1949  as  amended:  Itrovided,  That  no  dis- 
posal shall  be  for  les^than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  involved. 

(d)  VoT  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  tain 
"Improved  property"  means:  (i)  a  detached 
single-family  dwelling,  the  construction  of 
which  was  begtin  prior  to  January  1,  1976 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  to- 
gether with  BO  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dweUing  Is  situated,  the  said  land  be- 
ing to  the  same  ownership  as  the  dweUlng, 
as  the  Secretary  shaU  designate  to  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use.  together  with  any 
structures  necessary  to  the  dwelling  which 
are  situated  on  the  land  so  designated,  or 
(U)  property  developed  for  agricultural  uses, 
together  with  any  structures  accessory  there- 
to which  were  so  used  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  In  determining  when  and  to 
what  extent  a  property  is  to  be  considered 
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an  "Improved  property".  Ihe  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  tlie  manner  of  use  of 
such  buildings  and  landi  prior  to  January 
1,  1976,  and  shall  deslgna^  such  lands  as  are 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  continued  en- 
joyment of  the  property  1 1  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  existed  prior  to 
such  date. 

(e)  The  owner  of  an  im  proved  property,  as 
defined  in  this  Act,  on  th  i  date  of  its  acqui- 
sition pursuant  to  this  Ac  t,  as  a  condition  of 
such  acquisition,  may  ream  for  himself  or 
herself,  his  or  her  heirs  a  nd  assigns,  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  ihe  Improved  prop- 
erty for  noncommercial  residential  or  agri- 
cultural purposes,  as  th<  case  may  be,  for 
a  definite  term  of  not  iiore  than  twenty- 
five  years,  or.  In  lieu  ther(  of,  for  a  term  end- 
ing at  the  death  of  the  ,c  wner  or  the  death 
of  the  owner's  spouse,  whl  chever  Is  later.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  teim  to  be  reserved. 
Unless  the  property  Is  'Wholly  or  partially 
donated,  the  Secretary  sh  ill  pay  to  the  own- 
er the  fair  market  value  pf  the  property  on 
the  date  of  Its  acquisition,  less  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  right  of  [use  and  occupancy 
as  may  be  retained  by  the  pwner  on  that  date. 
Any  right  retained  by  tlie  owner  pursuant 
to  this  section  shill  be  Object  to  termina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  upo»  his  determination 
that  It  Is  being  exercised  In  a  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  purpo^  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  terminate  by  operation  of  law  upon 
notification  by  the  Secretary  to  the  holder 
of  the  right  of  such  determination  and  the 
tendering  to  such  person  i  if  an  amount  equal 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion 
which  remains  unexpired. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  aiithoritv  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act, 
give  prompt  and  careful  c^nsideratlon'to  any 
offer  msKle  by  an  individual  owning  property 
within  the  park  to  sell  such  property,  if 
such  Individual  notifies  ;he  Secretary  that 
the  continued  ownership  >f  such  property  Is 
causing,  or  would  result  fei  undue  hardship. 

PUBUC  HXAI  tNCS 
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Sec.  S.  (a)  As  soon  as  , 
later  than  one  year  after 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  _. 
has  been  duly  published 
prior  to  the  date  thereof 
paper  of  general  circulation 
and  one  In  the  city  of 
a    public    hearing    on 
boundaries.  At  least  thlrt^ 
date   of   such    hearing, 
publish  in  the  Federal 
other  description  of  the 

(b)  Commencing  thlrtr 
hearing  referred  to  in 
map   and   description   shill 
available  for  public  inspection 
of   the   National   Park   3<r 
of  the  Interior,  Washlngtp 
limibla,   and   in  the  offlo 
Services  Administration  Ir 
Building   in   West   Los 
and  in  aji  appropriate  building 
Ventura. 

(c)  No  alterations  or 
boundaries   shall    take 
notice  corresponding  to  tl^ose 
(a)  and  (b)  and  public  .. 
cation  of  such  alteration 
the  Federal  Register. 

(d)  Within  eighteen  mohths 
of  the  enactment  of  this^Act, 
shall  submit  In  writing  i 
on  Interior  and  Insular 
Committees  on 
States  Congress  a  detall4d 
shall  Indicate: 


(1)  the  lands  and  area^ 
essential  to  the  protection 
ment  of  the  park, 

(2)  the   lands   which 
acquired  by  purchase,  donktlon 
transfer  for  the  purposes 

(3)  the  annual 


ff'actlcable,  but  not 
the  date  of  enact- 
after  notice 
least  thirty  days 
at  least  one  news- 
In  Los  Angeles 
^^entura,  shall  hold 
proposed    park 
days  prior  to  the 
Secretary   shall 
a  map  and 
):^oposed  park. 

days  before  the 

sjibsectlon    (a),  the 

be  on   file  and 

In  the  offices 

Department 

n.  District  of  Co- 

i  of   the   General 

the  Federal  Office 

A|ngeles,    California, 

in  the  city  of 


ef'ect 


amendments  to  park 

until   after   a 

of  subsections 

hearings  and  publl- 

or  amendment  In 

after  the  date 

the  Secretary 

1  Q^the  Committees 

Affairs  and  to  the 

Appropriations  of  the  United 

program  which 


which  he  deems 
and  public  enjoy- 


le   has   previously 

,  exchange,  or 

of  the  park;   and 

acquisition  program  (in- 
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eluding  the  levels  of  funding)  which  he 
recommends  for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years. 
(e)  It  is  the  express  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  should  substantially  com- 
plete the  land  acquisition  program  contem- 
plated by  this  Act  within  five  years  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

OTHXX  PBOVIBIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  park  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as 
he  determines  that  lands.  Improvements, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  have  been  ac- 
quired In  an  amount  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  efficiently  admlnlstrable  unit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Pending  such  establish- 
ment, and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  property  acquired  for  the  pvir- 
poses  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  he  may  use  such 
other  statutory  authorities  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to  water 
resource  development,  including  erosion  con- 
trol and  flood  control,  on  lands  or  waters 
within  the  park  shall  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  which  are  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  suad  which  are  consistent  with  both 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of 
existing  statutes  dealing  with  water  and 
related  land  resource  developmei^it. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
donations  of  funds,  property,  or  services  from 
individuals,  foimdations.  corporations,  or 
public  entities  for  the  purpose  of  land  acqui- 
sition and  providing  services  and  facilities 
within  the  park. 

(d).  The  Secretary  may,  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive, or  at  the  request  of  any  local  or  State 
government  having  Jurisdiction  over  land 
located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  park,  assist 
and  consult  with  the  appropriate  officers  and 
employees  of  such  government  in  establish- 
ing zoning  laws  or  ordinances  which  will 
assist  In  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  providing  assistance  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain provisions  In  such  zoning  laws  or  ordi- 
nances which — 

(1)  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  non- 
compatlble  commercial  and  industrial  use 
of  all  real  property  adjacent  to  the  park; 

(2)  aid  in  preserving  the  character  of  the 
park  by  appropriate  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  real  property  in  the  vicinity  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reetrictions  upon;  build- 
ing and  construction  of  all  types;  signs  and 
billboards;  the  burning  of  cover:  significant 
modifications  of  natural  habitat  types;  grad- 
ing and  removal  of  topsoll,  sand,  or  gravel; 
dumping  storage,  or  piling  of  refuse;  or  any 
other  vise  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
detracting  from  the  esthetic  character  of  the 
park;  and 

(3)  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any  hearing 
for  the  pxupose  of  granting  a  variance,  and 
any  variance  granted  under,  and  of  any 
exception  made  to,  the  application  of  such 
law  or  ordinance. 

ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban 
National  Park  Advisory  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 
The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  establishment  of  the  park. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  terms  of  three  yetu^  each. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 
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(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  the  expenses  reasonably  Incurred 
by  the  Commission  and  its  members  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secret€try,  or  his  designee,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  annually, 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission  on 
general  policies  and  specific  matters  related 
to  plaxmlng,  administration,  and  development 
affecting  the  park. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

TRANSPORTATION    STUDY 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  California  and  the  affected  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  local  and  regional 
transportation  agencies,  relevant  advisory 
groups,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
shall  make  a  study  of  a  coordinated  public 
and  private  transportation  system  to  and 
within  the  park  and  other  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ven- 
tura Counties. 

RESOURCE   INVENTORY 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  inventory  and 
evaluate  all  sites  and  structures  In  the  park 
having  present  or  potential  archeological,  his- 
torical, cultural,  scientific,  wildlife,  scenic,  or 
wilderness  significance  and  shall  provide  for 
appropriate  programs  for  the  preservation, 
restoration,  interpretation,  and  utilization 
thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  development  of  essential  pub- 
lic facilities  within  the  park,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$500,000.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
establishment  of  the  park  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulting  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  de- 
velop and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  final  master  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  park  consistent  with  the 
otojectlves  of  this  Act,  indicating: 

(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

(2)  the  location  and  estimated  costs  of  all 
facilities;  and 

(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
facilities  within  the  area. 


EMINENT  CLEVELAND  THEOLOGIAN 
SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
aid  Jacobs,  a  distinguished  theolo^an 
and  community  activist,  was  asked  by 
the  Cleveland  Press  newspaper  to  com- 
ment on  current  issues  affecting  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Interchurch  Coimcil,  representing  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  congregations  num- 
bering close  to  a  half -million  people,  he 
is  eminently  qualified  to  give  such  an  as- 
sessment. 

Dr.  Jacobs'  unflinching  views  on  school 
desegregation,  racial  polarization,  and 
the  changing  role  of  the  church,  among 
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other  issues,  are  Indicative  of  his  pro- 
gressive and  responsible  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  three-part 
Interview  with  Dr.  Jacobs.  Though  his 
comments  pertain  to  Cleveland,  they  can 
be  translated  to  fit  the  issues  affecting 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Cleveland  Press 
for  providing  a  format  for  the  opinions 
of  this  highly  respected  Clevelander. 

I  sincereto^  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
appreciate  Dr.  Jacobs'  words  of  wisdom. 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mar.  20,  1976] 
"A  DivroxD   CiTT" — ^A  Lxadino   Churchman 

Speaks   out   on   Busing   and   Racism 

(Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  a  three-part 
Interview  with  Dr.  Donald  Jacobs,  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Interchurch 
Council  which  represents  more  than  700 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  congregations  num- 
bering 450,000  people. 

(Dr.  Jacobs,  59,  was  born  In  Chelsea,  Mass. 
He  received  his  B.A.  from  WUberforce  Uni- 
versity and  his  BX>.  from  Payne  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  done  graiduate  work  at 
Bucknell,  Duquesne  and  Oberlln  School  of 
Theology. 

(After  serving  parishes  In  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
SteubenvUle  and  Canton,  he  served  as  pastor 
of  St.  James  AME  Church  In  Cleveland  from 
1965  jto  1968  when  he  assumed  the  post  of 
executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Greater  Cleveland  which  became  the  In- 
terchurch Council  In  1973. 

(Dr.  Jacobs  Is  married  to  the  former  Max- 
ine  Lanell  Sides.  They  have  two  sons.  Donald 
A.  and  Burchell  L.) 

Where  do  you  stand  on  busing? 

I  think  we  must  be  clear  that  busing  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  the  Issue.  The 
issue  is.  Will  we  live  by  the  Constitution? 

In  that  context,  I  favor  busing  as  a  safe 
and  reasonable  means  of  transporting  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  quality 
education. 

Over  50%  of  the  youth  In  the  U.S.  are 
bused  every  day.  Many  parents  spend  sig- 
nificant dollars  to  bus  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  away  from  their  immediate 
neighborhood  so  that  their  children  might 
Improve  their  educational  opportunities. 

Where  do  you  think  most  whites  stand  on 
busing? 

Many — but  by  no  means  all — whites  fear 
that  busing  will  put  their  children  in  contact 
with  children  with  racial,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic differences.  Because  the  results  of  this 
mix  are  unfamiliar,  many  whites  tend  to  be 
fearful. 

The  sad  thing  Is  that  some  whites  who 
favor  busing  are  afraid  to  speak  out  for  fear 
of  being  ostracized  by  their  neighborhood. 
This  silence  tends  to  make  the  opposition  to 
busmg  louder  than  It  actually  is. 

Where  do  you  think  most  blacks  sttmd  on 
busing? 

Many  blacks  favor  busing  because  they 
feel  It  will  result  in  a  higher  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  Blacks  are — and  al- 
ways have  been — willing  to  sacrifice  (In  this 
case,  to  forego  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school)  for  a  better  education. 

You  will  hear  some  black  voices  being 
raised  against  busing  because  some  blacks, 
like  some  whites,  are  Intimidated  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  "popular  opinion." 

If  anti-busing  feeling  is  based  on  fear,  how 
can  we  handle  that  fear? 

To  some  degree,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
control  reactions  based  on  fear  for  fear  by 
nature  is  Irrational  and  therefore  difficult  to 
offset. 

But  to  an  Important  extent,  fear  can  be 
reduced  by  strong  constructive  leadership 
and  through  experience  and  education. 
Rumor  control  .  .  .  solid  and  ample  Infor- 
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matlon  about  any  court  order  that  ml^t  be 
handed  down  .  .  .  opportunities  for  parents 
to  see  and  visit  their  child's  school,  acttially 
to  ride  the  bxis — these  are  ways  that  have 
worked  In  other  cities  to  reduce  fear. 

Do  you  think  there  Is  any  tiope  of  chang- 
ing people's  views  on  busing? 

Yes — by  education,  by  experience  and  by 
time. 

The  South  is  a  great  example  of  changed 
attitudes  toward  Integration. 

People  may  not  be  deUghted  but  they 
have  accepted  the  Inevitable  result  of  court 
decisions  which  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  citizens  and  which  secure  equal- 
ity. 

Is  It  good  for  a  community  to  be  forced 
to  bus  Just  to  achieve  racial  mtegratlon? 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  be  a  community 
In  any  real  sense  as  long  as  we  live  in  a 
divided  city.  Pear  Is  perpetuated  by  our 
present  separation  and  the  whole  com- 
munity Is  the  loser. 

When  we  fall  to  share  our  various  cultural 
heritages.,  we  do  not  grow  and  understand- 
ing Is  m  short  supply. 

Will  the  eventual  restdt  of  busing — ^If  It 
comes — ^be  better  education  for  aU  and  an 
acceptance  of  Integration?  In  other  words, 
will  It  be  worth  It  all  In  the  end? 

Yes,  It  will  be  worth  aU  the  work  and  the 
worry. 

The  goal  of  Integration  is  stlU  a  prize  to  be 
sought  because,  finaUy,  education  is  more 
than  exceUence  in  the  3  B's,  important  as 
they  are. 

Education  must  provide  experiences  that 
help  people  to  bxilld  relationships  across  the 
lines  that  divide  us — male-female,  black- 
white,  rich-poor.  Education  Is  not  for  the 
head  alone.  The  heart  must  have  Its  way. 

How  do  you  assess  the  racial  climate  in 
Cleveland  today?  Bad  but  getting  better? 
Bad  and  getting  worse? 

Tc?nsc- 

Cleveland  Is  a  divided  city  with  a  school 
system  that  is  almost  completely  segre- 
gated. Despite  the  fact  that  some  blacks 
have  attained  positions  of  leadership.  In- 
stitutional racism  continues  to  systematically 
exclude  most  blacks  from  fuU  participation 
at  all  levels  of  society. 

Separation  due  to  hOTislng  patterns  con- 
tinues to  reinforce  fear  and  to  create  hos- 
tilities for  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Is  racial  mixing  the  answer?  Or,  given 
equal  opport\mlty.  Is  it  better  for  the  two 
races  to  live  separately — with  their  own  life- 
Btvles,  churches,  etc.? 

i  am  not  now — and  never  have  been — a 
separatist,  though  I  believe  that  pride  in 
one's  race  and/or  cultural  heritage  Is  Im- 
perative. 

Diversity,  self-pride  and  an  open  society 
are  the  only  ultimate  answer.  Breaking  down 
the  walls  that  divide  us  Is  a  mandate  of  the 
gospel,  so  we  must  preach,  teach  and  act  to 
bring  about  the  reconciliation  that  is  pos- 
sible only  where  equality  is  a  reality. 

(From  the  CTeveland  Press,  Mar.  27,  1976] 

School  Race  Issue  To  Bb  "Ultimate  Test" 

Foa  Perk 

(Note. — This  Is  the  second  of  a  three-part 
Interview  with  Dr.  Donald  Jacobs,  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
church CouncU.) 

What  do  you  think  of  the  present  political 
leadership  in  Cleveland? 

The  political  leadership  is  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst  we  have  had.  The  fact  that  it 
Is  not  the  best  Is  sad  for  the  city  Is  about  to 
face  one  of  Its  most  difficult  challenges. 

If  Cleveland  Is  ordered  to  desegregate  Its 
schools,  the  quality  and  courage  of  the  politi- 
cal leadership  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  catastrophe  and  a  creative  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  believe  that  the  \Utlmate  test  of  both  City 
Council  and  of  the  Perk  administration  will 
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be  their  posture  and  behavior  on  the  school 
desegregation  issue. 

STOKXS  ADMIM  UTIKATION 

What  did  you  think  of  Carl  Stokes  and  his 
administration  7 

Carl  Stokes  did  V  better  Job  than  most  of 
giving  leadership  and  hope  to  this  city. 

HlB  presence  In  City  Hall  made  the  Ameri- 
can dream  seem  like  a  reality  to  a  lot  of  black 
folks,  young  and  old.  In  this  city  and  beyond. 

The  ooaliticm  of  whites  and  blacks,  men 
and  women,  rich  and  poor  that  elected  Carl 
Stokes  created  a  positive  climate  In  Cleveland 
which,  for  a  brief  moment,  made  all  things 
seem  possible. 

We  could  use  that  coalition  today. 

Is  Stokes  coming  back  here  In  politics? 

No,  I  don't  really  think  so.  He  is  busy  rais- 
ing his  three  children  and  that  Is  where  his 
first  priority  Is  today. 

Wovad  you  like  to  see  him  back  In  poUtlcs? 

Yes.  but  not  necessarily  here  In  Cleveland. 
Carl  has  leadership  capability  that  ought  to 
be  vised  on  behalf  of  society  and  politics  Is 
one  of  the  best  vehicles  tar  using  his  abilities. 

Bout  OP  THE  CHURC'HKS 

Let's  talk  about  the  church  for  a  minute. 
What  Is  the  church's  rtde  In  society? 

To  be  a  sign  of  hope  In  what  Is  Increasingly 
a  hopeless  time.  To  bear  witness  to  what  God 
Is  doing  m  human  history  and  to  call  the 
people  of  God  up  out  of  their  personal  strug- 
gles to  work  together  to  serve  "the  whole  of 
the  Inhabited  earth." 

We  are  called  by  our  faith  to  love  one  an- 
other. The  church  Is  the  InstltuUonal  ex- 
pression of  that  love.  So  If  that  love  Is  to  be 
more  than  pious  words,  the  church's  Job  is: 

To  minister  to  the  sick  and  to  the  Institu- 
tions that  serve  them — and  to  chastise  those 
that  fall  to  serve; 

To  release  the  captives  from  the  oppression 
■  of  racism,  sexism  and  classlsm; 

To  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those  who  suf- 
fer: the  poor  and  the  war- weary  and  to  seek 
ways  to  end  poverty  and  bring  peace;  and 

TO  create  a  global  society  In  which  each 
and  every  human  being  can  develop  to  his 
fullest  human  potential. 

Are  the  churches  doing  their  Job? 

They  are  doing  neither  a  better  nor  a  worse 
Job  than  most  other  community  Institutions. 
Like  most,  they  tend  to  work  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  and  when  chaUenged  to  change, 
they  resist  and  respond  with  great  difficulty. 

Yet  It  must  be  said  that  the  chtu^ai  pro- 
duced a  Martin  Luther  King  and  gave  him 
a  pUtform  from  which  to  la\mch  the  social 
revolution  of  the  60's. 

At  its  best,  the  church  caiises  the  indi- 
vidual to  more  fuUy  appreciate  the  unlim- 
ited goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  and  this, 
in  ttim.  increases  a  person's  faith  in  right 
and  order.  ^ 

That  person  usually  becomes  concerned 
that  the  impartial  goodness  of  God  become 
a  goal  toward  which  more  humans  move  in 
their  own  lives. 

What  about  the  churches  In  Cleveland? 

The  church  picture  here  Is  in  a  state  ot 
transition  because  of  the  emergence  of  sev- 
eral new  pastors  and  of  a  new  ecumenical 
organization,  the  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
chmxh  Council. 

Deeper  than  this  is  a  transition  from  the 
activist  posture  of  the  60'b  to  a  concern  in 
the  70's  to  Include  a  larger  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  society, 
beginning  with  personal  growth. 

As  a  part  of  this  personal  growth  syn- 
drome, there  Is  an  intriguing  hunger  for 
worship  e]q>crience  that  differs  from  the  tra- 
ditional— ^for  experiences  that  Involve  the 
emoUon  as  well  as  the  intellect  and.  In  a 
curious  way,  bring  black  churches  and  white 
churches  closer  together  In  style. 

The  churches  in  Clevrtand.  through  the 
Interchurch  Coxmcll,  have  given  leadership 
to  the  city  in  meeting  the  hunger  crisis  and 
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In  facing  up  to  the  Issue 
tion. 

Yet  nuuiy  local  churches 
social  Involvement  such 
ness   of  the   church.   Tpe 
church  Is  still  largely 
service  to  the  Indlvlclual 

It  has  been  said  that 
et9  in  the  hundreds  of 
a  "scandal"  in  a  city 
poverty. 

Having  a  $300,000  or 
•  scandal.  The  scandal 
Inner-city  churches  hav^ 
ets  and  all  too  many  b 
work  two  Jobs  and  have 
either  the  community  or 

The  question  for  chiushea 
ets  is  what  are  they  do}ug 
ets.  They  need  constantly 
their  enormous  potential 
their  own  congregations. 
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ih  arches  with  budg- 
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THI  INIXTTEN3   OF  TV 
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Changing  the  subject 
you  say  aisout  the  influej|ce 
ing  on  our  lives? 

The  influence  is 
as   influential   as  the  fi 
group.  It  is  more  powerf^ 

Is  that  influence  good 

Probably  both.  TV  caii 
tlonal  value  and,  as  wd 
Hunger  Drive,  it  can 
people  to  respond  to  the 
munlty. 

What  do  you  think  of 
comment  on  the  social 
Family,  Sanford  and  Son 
for  example? 

These  programs  give 
way  different  people  llvu 
are  good  entertainment, 
superficial  and  to 
els  of  human  behavior 

A  show  like  MASH 
a  Job  as  any  of  presentlnjg 
of    human    nature — an 
noble  acts  and  self- 

The  program  speaks 
surdity  of  wars  and  thii 
piety  of  leadership  and 
hvunan  spirit. 


3r.  Jacoljs,  what  can 
television  is  hav- 

enonbous.  TV  is  perhaps 
4mily  and  the  peer 
than  we  know, 
bad? 

have  great  educa- 

have  seen  in  our 

used  to  motivate 

needs  of  tbfi  com- 
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situation — All  in  the 
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(Note. — This   Is  the  _^ 
Interview  with  Dr.  Donajd 
director  of  the  Greater 
Council. ) 

Who  are  your  heroes 
and  dead? 

Jesus  Christ  wotild 
for  he  provides  for  me 
He   inspired    others    to 
selves.  His  teachings  wc. 
could  fall  to  understand 
life  was  about. 

He  was  less  concerned 
tlces  and  with  the 
he  was  with  people's 
toward  themselves  and 

He  taught  us  by  wore 
live  and  to  love  and  then 
risk  all  on  behalf  of  that 

Were  we  to  accept  ev 
of  his  teachings,  we  woul  1 
ments  in  personal  relations 
relations,    In    business 
churches. 

The  apostle  Paul— I  _ 
Ing  the  Christian  messags 
age  person  can  understan  1 

He  sets  forth  in  the 
Corinthians  a  powerful 
came  words  to  live  by. 

He  makes  ecvunenlsm 
only  way  to  live  together 
Paul  was  a  himian 


oie 


lUe 


of  school  desegrega- 


,000  budget  Is  not 

may  l>e  that  many 

little  or  no  budg- 

ack  ministers  must 

little  time  to  serve 

their  congregations. 

with  big  budg- 

with  those  budg- 

to  be  reminded  of 

for  service  beyond 


pr(|bably  does  as  good 

a  realistic  picture 

emiblguous    mix   of 

motives. 

powerfully  to  the  ab- 

misuse  and  false 

to  the  indomitable 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  equality  for  "male  and  female,  Greek  and 
Jew"  is  the  classic  liberation  text. 

Moses — because  he  Is  a  symbol  of  leader- 
ship to  blacks  and  because,  despite  feelings 
of  inferiority  and  Inadequacy,  he  accepted 
the  call  to  leadership  and  was  given  the 
strength  to  serve. 

Jeremiah — because  he  dared  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  prophesy  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
set  in  selfish  and  idolatrous  ways.  We  need 
to  hear  the  Jeremiahs  who  speak  to  us  today. 

Martin  Luther — because  he  represents  the 
strong  leadership  needed  to  urge  Christians 
to  break  out  of  their  resignation  and  uni- 
formity. 

Abraham  Lincoln — because  he  had  real 
empathy  for  those  who  were  oppressed. 

He  was  a  less  than  attractive  man  and 
early  In  life  had  to  overcome  the  ignominy 
of  his  appearance.  This  gave  him  a  certain 
Identification  with  the  oppressed. 

I  have  to  admire  his  acumen  as  a  politician. 
He  knew  how  to  play  the  political  game  and 
how  to  get  and  use  power.  Yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Emancipation  was  for  him  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  a  real  service  for  people — 
not  merely  a  compromise  to  save  the  nation. 

W.E.B.  du  Bols — because  he  gave  us  an 
organization  for  blacks  dedicated  to 
strengthening  leadership  and  fighting  racism. 

I  also  list  him  as  a  hero  because  of  his 
challenge  to  the  black  church.  He  criticized 
the  black  chiurch  for  its  reinforcement  of 
personal  egotism,  yet  recognized  the  power- 
ful and  unique  role  of  the  black  churches  to 
strengthen  black  people. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr. — because  this 
modern  prophet  is  one  of  the  present  day 
proofs  that  God  IS.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  a  black  man,  a  Baptist  preacher  from 
the  South,  would  have  been  able  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  and  to  urge 
upon  all  people  the  Ideals  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  which  humankind  has  sought 
since  Jesus'  time. 
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METALS  AND  OTHER  TOXIC  SUB- 
STANCES IN  POTOMAC  RIVER 
FISH  AND  WATER  SAMPLES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    BIABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Avril  13.  1976 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  cur- 
rently a  great  deal  of  concern  among 
public  health  oflacials  over  the  presence 
of  many  heavy  metals  in  our  Nation's 
waters.  Metals  like  mercury,  arsenic, 
lead,  cadmium,  and  selenium  have  been 
found  in  biologically  significant  amounts 
in  many  of  our  Nation's  rivers  and  lakes. 
Some  of  these  metals  have  been  linked  to 
cancer,  birth  defects  and  mutations  in 
both  animals  and  humans.  They  also 
threaten  aquatic  life. 

Organic  merciu-y  has  been  known  to 
cause  headaches,  fatigue,  and  irritability 
in  humans.  In  more  severe  amounts,  it 
can  cause  tremors,  slurred  speech, 
blurred  vision,  deafness,  numbness,  loss 
of  coordination,  diarrhea,  personality 
disturbances,  kidney  damage,  and  even 
brain  damage.  The  effects  may  not  show 
up  for  years  and  may  be  misdiagnosed  as 
encephalitis.  Mercury  can  run  off  farm- 
land where  it  is  used  to  treat  seed  grain. 
It  is  also  discharged  in  wastewater  from 
Industrial  plants  that  make  chlorine, 
electrical  equipment,  paint,  pharmaceu- 


ticals, and  pulp  and  paper.  It  Is  the  most 
notorious  heavy  metal  water  pollutant. 

Arsenic  can  cause  similar  injuries  and 
is  easily  misdiagnosed  as  hypertension. 
It  can  cause  weakness,  headaches,  weight 
loss,  muscle  pain,  damage  to  the  brain 
and  cancer. 

Like  mercury,  arsenic  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  current  water  treatment 
methods. 

Lead  has  been  linked  to  acute  brain 
disorders  and  cadmium  has  been  known 
to  cause  hypertension  and  arteriosclero- 
sis. Research  is  currently  being  done  on 
the  health  effects  of  selenium.  Specula- 
tion is  that  it  may  be  carcinogenic. 

The  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  has 
sponsored  the  national  pesticide  moni- 
toring program  which  tested  for  residues 
of  mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  cadmium,  and 
selenium  in  fish  in  the  years  1971  through 
1973.  The  FWS  took  samples  of  different 
fish  species  at  100  stations  across  the 
country.  Checks  and  crosschecks  were 
run  and  a  level  of  .5  milligram  of  sub- 
stance per  kilogram  of  fish  weight  was 
used  as  a  figure  of  biological  significance 
hazardous  to  fish. 

Separate  studies  were  also  done  to  de- 
termine levels  of  DDT,  PCB,  dleldrin,  and 
metals  in  the  water.  Dieldrin  is  a  more 
toxic  and  persistent  pesticide  than  the 
infamous  DDT,  and  can  be  very  lethal  to 
birds.  PCB — polychlorinated  biphenyls— 
is  a  nonbiodegradable  pollutant  that  can 
inhibit  reproduction — in  birds  producing 
weak  egg  shells— and  stimulate  the  thy- 
roid glands  preventing  migration.  PCB 
sources  include  plastlcizers,  fiame  retard- 
ants,  and  insulating  materials  for  electri- 
cal products. 

X  As  of  1973,  the  FWS  found  the  Potomac 
to  have  significant  levels  of  mercury, 
lead,  and  selenium  in  fish  samples.  Mer- 
cury residues  In  fish  were  found  at  all 
100  national  station  samples,  but  only  11 
in  1973  exceeded  .5  milligram/kilogram, 
one  of  which  was  the  Potomac.  Signifi- 
cant amounts  of  lead  were  foimd  In  fish 
for  nine  rivers  in  1973,  one  of  which  was 
the  Potomac.  Selenium  residues  were 
found  in  fish  In  all  rivers  for  1972-73  at 
levels  exceeding  0.5  milligram /kilogram. 
Signlflcant  amoimts  of  arsenic  were 
found  in  fish  taken  from  seven  rivers  for 
1970-73.  and  cadmium  in  none.  Water 
samples  also  show  significant  levels  of 
lead  and  selenium,  but  not  mercury  In 
the  Potomac. 

DDT  levels  in  water  samples  were  not 
significant  in  the  Potomac  from  1970-73, 
that  is.  levels  did  not  exceed  1  milligram/ 
kilogram.  However,  dieldrin  was  found 
in  the  Potomac  in  1973  in  at  least  one 
composite  sample  at  levels  exceeding  0.1 
milligram/kilogram.  PCJB  levels  were 
found  to  exceed  the  significant  level  of 
0.5  milligram/kilogram  in  the  Potomac 
during  1970-73. 

Potomac  River  fish  and  water  samples 
were  taken  from  within  1  mile  upstream 
or  downstream  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Station  at  Little  Palls,  Md.  The 
survey  station  Is  upstream  from  the  water 
supply  Intake  facility  for  the  Washing- 
ton Aqueduct  which  provides  drinking 
water  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Arling- 
ton, and  Palls  Church,  Va. 
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In  comparing  data  from  the  Potomac 
fish  samples  with  those  of  the  James  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers,  the  Potomac  &p- 
pears  to  be  the  dirtiest  during  the  sam- 
pling period.  Fish  samples  showed  sig- 
nificant metal  residues  for  three  metals 
In  the  Potomac — ^lead,  mercury,  sele- 
nium— whereas  the  James  River  samples 
showed  two  significant  metals — ^mercury, 
selenium — as  did  the  Susquehanna— 
lead,  selenium. 

In  looking  at  pollution  level  troids. 
however,  the  Potomac  appears  to  be  Im- 
proving. Mercury  residues  have  decreased 
in  fish  samples,  but  still  r«naln  at  sig- 
nificant levels.  Lead  and  selenium  levels 
have  decreased  slightly.  Arsenic  and  cad- 
mium levels  in  fish  have  decreased  to 
levels  considered  insignificant  as  of  1972. 
In   contrast,   levels  of  mercury   and 
arsenic  have  increased  In  Susquehanna 
fish  residue  samples,  as  have  lead  and 
selenium    residues.    The    James    River 
shows  the  most  Improvement.  Fish  resi- 
due levels  for  mercury  have  been  de- 
clining since  1971,  and  levels  of  arsenic, 
lead,   and   cadmium   are   insignificant. 
However,  the  James  had  the  highest  level 
of  selenium  residues  of  the  three  rivers. 
The  FWS  study  shows  that  some  re- 
duction of  pollutants  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Potomac,  but  that  the  task 
is  by  no  means  complete.  The  next  step 
is  to  identify  the  continued  sources  of 
significant  pollutants  in  fish  and  water 
samples,  and  to  control  these  sources.  I 
have  asked  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  respond  to  this  problem, 
and  will  be  discussing  this  matter  with 
agency  officials  at  hearings  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  on 
the  Bicentennial  and  Environment  to  be 
held  in  May  and  June. 
The  material  follows: 

TABLE  A.— TREND  FOR  POTOMAC  RIVER  METAL  POLLUTANT 
LEVELS    IN    FISH   TAKEN    NEAR   LITTLE   FALLS.   MD. 

ISignifcance  level  is  0.05  mg/kg  for  all  metalsl 
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OUR  PUBLIC  FORESTS— THE  TIME 
TO  ACT 


Species 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Carp: 

1.  (Hg)  Mercury. . 

2.  (As)  Arsenic.. 

3.  (Pb)  Lead 

4.  (Cd)  Cadmium. 

5.  (Se)  Selenium. 
Red  horse  sucker: 

li^Asl:::::::: 

3.  (PM 

4.  (Cd) 

5.(Se) 

Smailmoutn  Bass: 

2.  (a5:ii"""i 

3.  (Pb). 

10. 26/0. 19 
.13/.  11 
.11/.  21 
.08/.  11 
No  study 

.18/.  15 

C05/.06 

ND 

.06/. 09 

.32/. 14 

C.05/C.05 

NO 

.05 

0.22.. 

.25  „ 
L80  .. 
c.05.. 

.20.. 

.16/.  24 

.07/C.05 
dO/  1.5 
C.05/t05 

.24/.  24 

.36 
c.05 

.20 
e.05 

.40 

.06  .. 
.11  .. 
.56  .. 

C.05  .. 
.52.. 

0.03 
ND 
.20 
ND 
.17 

.07/.  13 
ND 

.25/.  17 

ND 

'.21/.  13 

Redbreast  sunfish: 
1.  (Hg) 

2.  (As) 

3.  jPbj 

Channel  catfish: 

.14/C.04 

t,  ?Art       

NO 

.13/.  13 

4  (Cd) 

ND 

5  (Sa) 

.21/.  24 

'  0.26/0.19—2  fish  of  the  same  species  were  tested  (Carp  In 
this  case)  and  found  to  have  0.26  mg/kg  Hg  in  1  and  0.19  mg/kg 
Hg  in  the  other. 

>  Largemouth  bass. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  on 
April  26.  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  will  be  marking 
up  legislation  which  will  guide  the  fu- 
ture management  of  our  national  for- 
ests. I  hope  that  dining  the  recess  my 
colleagues  will  spend  some  time  delib- 
erating the  various  alternatives  before 
us  and  will  then  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  protection  and  proper  mainte- 
nance of  our  public  forests,  for  tiie  many 
uses  they  were  meant  to  provide,  is  the 
responsibihty,  the  duty,  of  the  Congress. 
At  this  point  in  time,  we  have  the 
choice  of  leaving  the  management  of  our 
public  forests  under  the  present  system, 
a  system  which  led  to  the  public  outcry 
against  certain  abusive  forest  practices 
stimulating  the  Monongahela  decision 
In  West  Virginia,  or  of  clarifying- with 
the  use  of  stronger  guidelines  and  a  few 
specific  restrictions — a  presait  and  fu- 
ture policy  of  multiple  use,  sustained 
yield  forestry  which  will  insure  that  our 
children,  and  future  generations,  will 
experience  the  pleasures  and  uses  that 
only  the  diversity  of  our  wilderness, 
range,  wildlife,  and  recreational  forest 
areas  can  provide.  Timber  production 
needs  can  be  met,  but  they  must  be  met 
with  the  best  of  forest  practices. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 
These  editorials  point  out  the  gravity  of 
the  Issue  at  stake: 

[From  the  New  York  "nmes,  Apr.  13,  19761 
Rfikeat  on  the  Forests? 
With  little  public  attention  or  debate, 
Congress  Is  approaching  a  major  decision 
on  the  future  of  the  national  forests.  Al- 
though these  forests — 155  of  them  in  43 
states — belong  to  all  the  people,  the  private 
timber  companies  put  relentless  pressure  on 
the  Forest  Service  to  aUow  extensive  clear- 
cutting,  overcuttlng,  and  other  profitable 
but  destructive  practices. 

The  companies  may  pay  lip-service  to  the 
"multiple  use"  concept  but,  naturally,  they 
generally  put  logging  ahead  of  recreation  or 
of  protection  of  watershed  and  wildlife,  of 
wilderness  and  scenic  beauty.  In  1945,  the 
Forest  Service  sold  2  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  from  the  national  forests.  In  1976, 
it  sold  10  blUlon  board  feet,  an  Increase  of 
400  percent. 

More  ominous  Is  the  rapid  Increase  of  clear- 
cutting  in  recent  years.  This  is  the  practice 
of  leveling  aU  the  trees  In  a  particular  area 
rather  than  selective  cutting  of  mature 
trees.  Clear-cutting  is  defensible  if  done  on  a 
modest  scale  and  on  trees  such  as  the  Doug- 
las fir  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  need 
direct  sunlight  to  regenerate  themselves. 
But  the  Forest  Service  has  permitted  it  in 
the  mixed  hardwoods  of  the  East  and  some- 
times on  steep  slopes  and  along  streams 
with  catastrophic  effects  of  soU  erosion  and 
water  pollution. 

Because  conservationists  -  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  Forest  Service's  capacity  to 
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resist  timber  company  pressxires,  they  have 
sued  in  the  courts  to  compel  the  service  to 
obey  its  own  basic  mandate,   the  Organic 
Act  of  1897.  In  a  historic  decision,  a  United 
States  District  Court  niled  in  Izaak  Walton 
League  v.  Butas  in  1973  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had.  Indeed,  violated  the  law  by  its  irre- 
sponsible management  practices  in  the  Mo- 
nongahela National  Forest  in  West  Virginia. 
After  the  Fourth  Circuit  (^uiit  of  Appeals 
affirmed  this  decision,  the  Oovemment  chose 
not  to  carry  the  Issue  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Instead,  the  timt>er  companies  are  seeking 
to  overturn  the  decision  by  having  Congress 
rewrite  the  law.  They  are  strongly  support- 
ing a  blU  that,  strangely  enough,  is  being 
sponsored    by    Senator    Hubert   Humphrey, 
normally    a    staunch    conservationist.    The 
Humphrey  blU  contains  Impressive  verbiage 
but  it  lacks  enforceable  standards  or  specific 
restraints.  It  would  open  the  way  for  even 
worse  abuses  by  the  timber  companies  and  a 
compliant    Forest    Service.    BenaXor    Hum- 
phrey's sponsorship  is  inexpUcable. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Representative  Qeorge  Brown  Jr.  of 
California  have  Introduced  a  far  better  biU 
that  would  modernize  the  basic  law  while 
protecting  the  essentials  of  the  Monongahela 
decision,  setting  clear  standards,  and  thereby 
freeing  the  Forest  Service  from  industry 
pressures. 

Passage  of  the  Humphrey  blU  would  be  a 
grave  blow  to  the  precious  heritage  that  the 
national  forests  represent.  They  must  not 
be  converted  Into  mere  tree  farms.  Timber 
production  is  only  one  of  their  uses,  and 
not  necessarily  the  most  important — certain- 
ly not  to  the  point  of  their  destruction  as  a 
precious  segment  of  the  nation's  wild  and 
natural  heritage. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12.  1978] 

CONTKOLS  ON  TlUBEBING 

As  though  earthquakes,  smog  and  the  loss 
of  Andy  Messersmlth  were  not  gloom  enough 
for  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  stiU  another 
threat  of  disaster  was  recently  announced: 
the  loss  of  toUet  paper.  Ilie  National  Fbrest 
Products  Association  has  warned  the  resi- 
dents that  if  a  forest  management  blU  now 
before  the  Congress  ever  becomes  law,  toilet 
papto  consumption  in  Los  Angeles  might 
have\o  be  lowered  by  25  percent.  The  unroll- 
ing of  that  argument  has  done  nothing  to 
enhance  the  current  debate  on  the  merits  of 
legislation  offered  by  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va)  In  the  Senate  and  by  Rep.  Qeorge 
Brown  (D-Callf.)  In  the  House.  HappUy.  the 
association  has  since  come  forward  with 
other  arguments.  Whether  they  persuasively 
make  the  case  against  the  Randolph -Brown 
bills  Is  another  question. 

The  Issue  raised  by  the  proposed  National 
Forest  Tlmt)er  Reform  Act  Is  what  kind  of 
management  practices  should  be  aUowed  In 
the  commercial  timbering  of  some  90  mU- 
Uon  acres  In  16  national  forests.  In  the  back- 
ground is  an  August  1975  appeals  court  deci- 
sion that  effectively  banned  clearcuttlng  in 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West 
Virginia,  a  decision  that  was  later  appUed  to 
a  case  Involving  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
In  Alaska.  Sen.  Randolph,  who  states  with 
accuracy  that  the  VS.  Forest  Service  has  "be- 
come Insensitive  over  the  years  to  Its  original 
mission,"  has  offered  legislation  that  would 
limit  clearcuttlng  In  the  West  to  a  general  25 
acres  (reduced  considerably  from  the  much 
larger  clearcut  sizes  common  in  the  West  and 
Alaska),  correct  the  economic  Imbalances 
that  deny  many  counties  a  fair  return  for  the 
tax  tosses  they  sxifler  from  national  forest 
lands  In  their  area,  and  discourage  the  mas- 
sive cutting  of  younger  and  younger  trees. 
Bather  than  being  an  antl-tlmber  bUl,  as 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr 
on  the  commuter  tax 
District    of    Columbia 
April  8.  Melvin  L, 
of  Alexandria,  Va., 
quent  statement  in 
1157.  the  commuter 
out  that  if  the 
acted,  the  city  of 
diction  having  the  lowe: 
and  the  largest  numbei 
ing  units  of  any 
locality — would  be 
District  of  Columbia 
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Because    Vice    Mayoi 
made  an  excellent  anal  ^sis 
would  like  to  share  hi! 
my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  Vice  MAYok 

HEiM  or  Alszakdria,  Va. 

CAL  ArrAiBS  SxTBCOMMrr]  ee 

OF  Columbia  Committee 

REF&ESEN  T ATIVES ,    Afbh. 

I  sun  Melvin  L.  Berghelln, 
of  the  City  of  Alexandria, 
Beatley  of  Alexandria  w^uld 
to  appear  with  me  here 
the  D.C.  commuter  tax, 
town.  He  and  I  share  the 
subject. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  we  Alexan- 
drians are  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems  the 
D.C.  Qovemment  is  facing  because  we  have 
similar  problems  oiirselves.  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Therefore,  we  are  sympathetic 
to  the  District's  needs  for  increased  rev- 
enues to  meet  rising  costs  and  demands  for 
service  In  the  face  of  dwindling  resources. 
So  we  agree  there  Is  a  problem  and  that 
a  solution  must  be  found.  Where  we  part 
company  is  in  the  appropriateness  of  the 
proposed  commuter  tax  as  a  solution. 

Our  City  Council  expressed  opposition  to 
the  commuter  tax  when  the  matter  came 
before  us  five  years  ago.  We  are  opposed  now. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  your  Sub- 
committee has  given  us  to  explain  why  we 
feel  that  way. 

First.  Alexandria  also  has  unmet  social 
needs.  We  must  look  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  to  help  us  pay  for  our  schools 
and  our  health  and  social  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  are  also  in  dire  need  of  addi- 
tional federal  and  state  assistance  for  mass 
transportation,  which  now  eats  up  20  per- 
cent of  our  property  tax  revenues.  Therefore, 
any  revenues  lost  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  as  a  result  of  Individual  income  tax 
deductions  reflecting  commuter  tax  payments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  would  cause  Vir- 
ginia to  cut  back  on  Its  already  inadequate 
supports  to  its  political  subdivisions.  Our 
experience  Is  that  such  cutbacks  tend  to 
have  the  most  adverse  impacts  on  the  cities, 
such  as  Alexandria,  which  have  the  highest 
proportion  of  lower  Income  people.  Alexan- 
dria. I  should  point  out,  has  the  lowest 
median  Income  and  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  public  housing  units  of  any  of  the 
Washington  suburban  Jurisdictions.  Our 
black  population  is  now  about  20  percent  of 
the  city  as  a  whole  and  almost  50  percent  of 
our  school  enrollment.  So  a  commuter  tax, 
which  would  help  the  District  but  hurt 
Alexandria,  would  have  the  effect  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Second,  whatever  benefit  a  commuter  tax 
woiild  give  to  the  District  would  not  be 
shared  with  other  Jurisdictions,  such  as 
Alexandria,  which  also  are  impacted  by  many 
of  the  same  commuters.  We  in  Alexandria 
provide  police,  transportation,  and  other 
services  to  commuters  who  neither  live  nor 
work  In  Alexandria  but  pass  through  our 
city  twice  a  day  on  the  way  to  or  from  their 
places  of  employment.  These  commuters  leave 
nothing  behind  in  sales  taxes  or  payments 
on  property  taxes,  but  they  do  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  economy  of  the  District.  If 
the  theory  that  commuters  should  contribute 
to  paying  for  the  cost  of  services  rendered 
by  the  municipality  to  which  they  commute 
Is  correct,  why  then  should  not  the  same 
commuters  contribute  to  meeting  the  cost  of 
services  rendered  by  the  Jurisdictions  through 
which  they  commute? 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  divisive  thrust  of  the  whole 
commuter  tax  Issue.  As  you  can  plainly  see, 
the  Issue  pits  the  suburbs  and  central  city 
against  one  another,  and  it  therefore  tends 
to  make  more  dlfllcult  an  already  tough  Job 
of  achieving  cooperation  among  all  the  Juris- 
dictions In  our  metropolitan  area  to  meet 
the  many  problems  that  we  share. 

Instead  of  fighting  with  each  other,  we  In 
Alexandria  would  rather  work  with  all  our 
neighbors  to  find  solutions  to  our  problems 
that  we  can  agree  on. 

Let  us  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  prob- 
lem of  funding  our  very  expensive  but  also 
very  necessary  areawlde  mass  transportation 
services  and  facilities.  Metro  bus  and  rail, 
capital  and  operating,  costs  are  eating  huge 
chunks  out  of  all  of  our  budgets.  None  of  us 
can  afford  these  outlays.  None  of  can  afford 
not  to  have  Metro.  If.  with  your  help,  we 
could  find  an  areawlde  revenue  source — 
such  as  the  four  percent  gasoline  tax  we  are 
seeking  in  Northern  Virginia — we  would  be 
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taking  a  giant  step  toward  solving  our  fiscal 
and  our  transportation  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  free  money  to  meet  our  social 
needs.  And  we  would  be  laying  a  solid  basis 
for  future  cooperation  to  meet  our  other 
common  problems. 

Alexandria  has  a  tradition  of  leadership  In 
this  region.  Our  leadership  seeks  to  be  posi- 
tive and  constructive.  Approval  of  the  com- 
muter tax  would  be  a  step  backward  be- 
cause, as  I  have  argued.  It  would  help  one 
Jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
and  It  would  worsen  the  relationships  among 
all  of  them.  We  ask.  rather,  that  we  look 
for  a  solution  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  all 
of  our  cities  and  counties  that  will  strength- 
en their  ability  to  work  together  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  people  of  our  region. 

We  very  much  hope  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  Join  us  In  that  effort. 
Thank  you. 


KEW   YORK'S   FINEST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  New  York  City  are  sometimes 
pictured  as  imfrlendly  and  In  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  And  our  police  department, 
although  sometimes  referred  to  as  "New 
York's  Finest,"  does  not  always  have  a 
good  image. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  misleading 
these  stereotypes  can  be,  I  insert  here- 
with a  heart-warming  story  from  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  New  York  Times : 

Bronx  Aged  Oet  a  Police  Escort — OmcEi 
Protects  the  Elderly  on  Weekly  Shop- 
ping Trips 

Not  many  people  get  a  police  escort  when 
they  go  window  shopping,  but  for  the  elderly 
people  who  frequent  the  stores  along 
170th  Street  In  the  Bronx,  the  company  of 
Officer  Richard  Croce  Is  not  Just  a  welcome 
comfort,  but  a  necessity. 

Many  of  them  have  lived  for  decades  In 
the  area,  which  has  the  second  highest 
crime  rate  In  the  borough.  Out  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  being  mugged  or  robbed, 
they  long  ago  stopped  their  visits  to  the 
local  shops  and  began  staying  home. 

But  three  months  ago,  Officer  Croce  began 
to  accompany  members  of  the  Mount  Eden 
Senior  Citizens  Club  on  weekly  shopping 
Jaunts  to  a  four-block  area  along  170th 
Street  between  Jerome  Avenue  and  the 
Grand   Concourse. 

objects  of  attack 

These  excursions  are  more  than  Just  time 
to  go  to  the  bank  and  buy  groceries,  accord- 
ing to  staff  members  at  the  center.  The  trips 
offer  a  chance  to  visit  the  familiar  stores,  to 
renew  nearly  forgotten  acquaintances  and 
to  revive  an  activity  that  was  once  immensely 
enjoyable. 

"Many  of  these  people  had  come  to  dread 
going  out  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,"  said  Gloria 
Feldman,  director  of  the  center.  "But  they 
look  forward  to  the.se  shopping  trips  as  a 
treat,  a  great  adventure." 

Officer  Croce  became  acquainted  with  the 
center  six  months  ago  when  be  was  assigned 
to  foot  patrol  In  the  48th  Precinct.  The 
three-story  stone  building  at  1660  Morris 
Avenue  was  being  broken  into  and  Its  oc- 
cupants mugged  so  frequently  that  "It 
seems  like  the  police  were  here  everyday." 
recaUed  Mrs.  Feldman.  She  said  that  "our 
center  has  150  members  and  they  have  all 
been  mugged  at  least  once." 
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"The  muggers  around  here  are  young  and 
unprofessional,"  said  Officer  Croce.  "When 
they  get  scared,  they  hurt  their  victims  bad- 
ly. Just  seeing  these  elderly  people  lying 
there  in  pain  after  being  attacked  reaUy 
got  to  me.  I  had  to  do  something." 

What  he  did  was  proposed  to  his  super- 
visors the  Idea  of  escorting  the  elderly  peo- 
ple to  the  nearby  shopping  district  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

"It's  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary," he  said.  "But  they  thought  it  wovad 
be  advantageous  to  the  community  and  told 
me  to  go  ahead." 

The  trips  are  scheduled  around  the  patrol- 
man's other  tasks  or  are  planned  for  when  he 
is  off  duty.  Once  a  week  he  goes  to  the  cen- 
ter and  picks  up  those  who  want  to  shop, 
and  the  group  makes  its  way  on  Morris 
Avenue  across  the  Grand  Concourse.  The 
pace  is  slow,  but  the  talk  Is  cheerful  and 
smiles  are  bright  and  expectant. 

The  officer  leaves  them  at  a  certain  spot 
with  instructions  to  reconvene  there  In  an 
hovir,  and  then  he  patrols  the  area  whUe 
they  transact  business  In  the  bank,  visit 
the  supermarket  or  simply  pause  at  store 
windows  to  look  at  the  displays. 

About  two  dozen  elderly  people  usually 
accompany  Officer  Croce  on  the  trips.  Many 
arrive  at  the  building  an  hoiir  or  more  be- 
fore it  opens  at  9  A.M.  and  remain  there 
until  closing. 

Officer  Croce  said  he  had  become  close 
to  the  elderly  people,  many  of  whom  regard 
him  as  a  son,  since  the  shopping  trips  began. 

"They  tell  me  my  hair  Is  too  long  or  that 
I'm  not  dressed  properly,"  said  the  young  offi- 
cer. "I  get  hugged  and  kissed  and  scolded. 
They  enjoy  It  and  I  enjoy  it." 


CLAY  DECRIES  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 


or  Missoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extreme- 
ly disappointed  and  dismayed  at  Presi- 
dent Ford's  veto  of  KH.  8617.  The  bill, 
of  which  I  am  author,  revises  the  Hatch 
Act  by  permitting  Federal  employees  to 
participate  volxmtarlly  in  political  activ- 
ities off  duty,  outside  of  Government 
buildings,  and  out  of  uniform. 

The  President's  rationale  for  vetoing 
the  bill  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  President  states  if  this  bill  were  en- 
acted into  law: 

We  would  be  endangering  the  entire  con- 
cept of  employee  Independence  and  freedom 
from  coercion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  HJl. 
8617  has  stronger  controls  against  coer- 
cion than  existing  law. 

The  President  states  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage: 

Most  people.  Including  most  Federal  em- 
ployees, not  only  understand  the  reasons  for 
these  (Hatch  Act)  restrictions,  but  support 
them. 

The  fact  is  that  38  percent  of  Federal 
employees  either  do  not  know  what  the 
Hatch  Act  is  or  cannot  describe  it,  ac- 
cording to  an  Independent  impartial  sur- 
vey. This  objective  study  demonstrated 
that  one-haU  of  all  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  two-thirds  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees favor  loosening  existing  limita- 
tions of  their  political  activities.  The 
Hatch  Act  consists  of  over  3,000  admin- 
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istrative  rulings.  Is  It  any  wcmder  that 
its  vagueness  and  complexities  prevent 
Federal  employees  from  understanding 
its  provisions? 
The  President  says:  * 

The  fundamental  objection  to  this  bill  Is 
that  politicizing  the  Civil  Service  Is  intol- 
erable. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  never  been 
a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  voluntary 
political  activity  takes  anjrthing  away 
from  good  government. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Federal 
employees  have  the  right  to  vote  as  the 
President  has  said.  Voting  is  merely  the 
bottom  line  of  the  complex  political  proc- 
ess. So  long  as  Federal  employees  cannot 
shape  and  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  political  process, 
they  will  be  second-class  citizens. 

Of  equally  great  concern  to  me  is  the 
President's  reluctance  to  offer  any 
changes  in  the  antiquated  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act — enacted  in  the  heat  of 
passion  with  inadequate  consideration 
almost  40  years  ago.  Four  years  ago 
the  administration  assured  the  Congress 
that  proposed  changes  in  the  law  would 
soon  be  forthcomiijg.  The  President  has 
reneged  on  his  proinise. 

Once  again  Federal  employees  have 
been  victimized  by  Gerald  Ford's  callous 
disregard  for  their  most  fundamental 
rights.  Just  as  he  proposed  to  deny  them 
fair  and  equitable  wages,  now  he  would 
deny  them  the  same  political  rights  that 
are  already  available  to  other  citizens. 

Cabinet-level  officials  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration can  participate  in  partisan 
politics  while  on  the  public  payroll.  How 
can  the  President  justify  prohibiting 
Federal  employees  from  doing  the  same 
thing  on  their  own  time? 

Federad  employees  are  entitled  to  the 
same  political  rights  as  other  citizens  so 
long  as  these  activities  do  not  interfere 
with  the  impartial  administration  of 
good  government.  I  look  forward  to  Con- 
gress expressing  its  will  on  this  impwr- 
tant  issue  on  the  29th  of  April. 


QUESTIONING  THE  VAUDITY  OP 
DAY  CARE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  column  In  today's 
Washington  Post  offers  some  well-rea- 
soned criticism  of  the  Federal  day-care 
programs,  and  for  that  matter,  of  the 
concept  of  formal  day  care  in  general. 

The  author,  Suzanne  H.  Woolsey,  was 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Etealth, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  is  currently 
a  senior  research  associate  at  the  Urban 
Institute. 

What  she  has  done  in  this  article  is 
something  I  fear  the  Congress  has  done 
all  too  seldom:  She  has  analyzed  the 
very  premise  of  a  major  social  program. 
We  never  seem  to  get  around  to  that  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The    proponents    of   such    programs 
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make  only  the  most  specious  of  argu- 
ments, filled  with  cliches  and  heart- 
rending tales  of  the  tragedies  that  would 
ensue  if  so  much  as  a  dime  were  to  be 
cut  from  the  budgets. 

And  the  budget-cutters,  for  their  part, 
hardly  raise  the  quality  of  the  debate, 
seeming  content  to  concede  the  lofty 
claims  made  by  the  proponoits,  asking 
only  that  we  be  a  little  more  modest  as 
to  the  cost. 

In  the  process,  we  never  get  around 
to  the  real  bottom  line,  which  is,  sim- 
ply, is  this  whole  thing  a  good  idea?  Ms. 
Woolsey  argues  convincingly  that  with 
regard  to  Federal  day  care  programs,  it 
is  not. 

Working  mothers  do  not  particularly 
want  day  care  centers,  even  whox  free,  as 
evidenced  by  the  failure  of  any  numJser 
of  private  and  public  programs.  They  do 
not  need  them,  as  evidenced  by  the 
studies  which  show  that  when  the  cen- 
ters are  taken  away,  the  mothers  go 
right  on  working,  and  find  some  other 
way  to  arrange  care  for  the  children. 

Studies  also  show  that  day  care  does 
little  or  nothing  to  benefit  the  children, 
and  that  the  secondary  purpose  claimed 
by  many  proponents,  that  six:h  centers 
make  good  places  to  put  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  work,  is  illusory. 

In  short,  it  Is  a  bad  idea,  according  to 
Ms.  Woolsey,  who  greatly  prefers  simple 
tax  and  welfare  payment  credits  for 
working  parents. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
her  article,  and  would  therefore  like  It 
printed  here  in  the  Recoso: 

QUJESTIUNIMG  THX  VALXDirT  OP  DAT  CaBX 

(By  Suzanne  H.  Woolaey) 
Although  concern  over  the  population  ex- 
plosion has  caused  motherhood  to  fall  Into 
some  dlsr^ute  of  late,  day  care  for  chil- 
dren 18  bidding  to  replace  It  as  the  cause 
most  likely  to  generate  uncritical  siq>port 
fK>m  nearly  all  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. The  Post  editorial  of  March  16,  sap- 
portlng  the  recent  federal  day-care  bill, 
vetoed  last  Tuesday  toy  President  Ford,  re- 
flects the  conventional  wisdom  that  day  care 
iB  the  answer  to  both  liberal  and  conser- 
vative prayers:  first,  that  the  program  Is 
critical  to  giving  women  the  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  work  force;  second,  that, 
given  high  enough  standards,  day  care  can 
significantly  enhance  children's  develop- 
ment; and  third,  that  day  care  centov  are 
thonselvee  good  places  to  employ  welfare 
recipients  as  staff,  and  thus  to  get  them  off 
the  dole. 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port the  contention  that  day  care,  espedally 
perform  any  one  of  those  tasks  at  aU  well. 
The  support  for  heavy  federal  subsidies  for 
day-care  centers  is  rather  based  on  a  con- 
geries of  hopes  that  they  can  do  something 
about  a  number  of  disparate  social  objec- 
tives. The  goals,  as  such,  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. But  when  the  supporters  of  a  fed- 
eral program  avoid  debatfhg  on  the  merits 
whether  It  can  do  any  single  Job  and,  in- 
stead, take  refuge  In  multiplying  the  areas 
In  which  they  claim  It  can  do  something, 
however  vague.  It  Is  time  to  stop  and  look 
carefully.  One  cannot  help  remembering, 
uncomfortably,  that  this  is  the  tactic  to 
which  the  supporters  of  some  of  the  more 
worthless  Pentagon  enterprises  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  torought  from  time  to 
time.  7 

Potentially,  the  most  pj»werful  economic 
and  social  rationale  for  subsidized  day  care 
Is  its  effect  on  partlclp4tion  of  women  in 
the  labor  force.  Unfortunately.  aU  the  evl- 
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dence  to  date  Indlcat^  that  offering  day 
care  has  little  or  no  ^ffect  on  a  woman's 
decision  to  work.  The 
mate  Is  that  the  avallkiblllty  of  even  free 
day-care  centers,  together  with  the  avail- 
ability of  training,  exjfialns  about  10  per- 
cent of  mother's  declslofas  to  enter  the  work 
force.  What  matters  mpst  la  the  existence 
of  a  Job — when  that  Is  available,  most 
mothers  find  a  way  to  X)pe  with  the  child- 
care  problem. 

The  WIN  program,  designed  to  put  wel- 
fare recipients  to  woi  k.  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  volunteers  many  of  them  the 
mothers  of  young  children — but  the  prob- 
lem has  been  finding  Jcjbs.  not  day-care  ar- 
rangements. Similarly,  when  day-care  ar- 
rangements break  down,  the  predicted  Job 
disruption  does  not  appear  to  occur:  a  1973 
sSudy  In  South  Caroilna  of  low-Income 
methers  whose  day-cars  center  was  closed 
fotind  that  everj  one  con  ;lnued  to  work,  near- 
ly all  In  the  same  jobs,  and  that  each  found 
other  arrangements  for  her  children  within 
a  few  days.  Moreover,  h  1975  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  report  lummarlzlng  studies 
of  the  demand  for  day  care  among  working 
parents  Indicates  that  i  he  type  of  day  care 
preferred  by  most  paiKnts  of  all  Income 
groups  Is  not  the  formal  center  but  Informal 
arrangements  In  the  hone  or  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  1960s  sev(ral  corporations  set 
up  day-care  centers  as  a  service  to  their  em- 
ployees; most  shut  dowi  i  within  a  few  years 
for  lack  of  enrollment.  The  Gary.  Ind.,  In- 
come maintenance  expelment  offered  a  free 
high-quality  day-care  c(  nter  to  the  children 
of  welfare  mothers  at  work  or  In  school. 
There  were  virtually  n^  takers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  lor  this  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  ever  been  the  parent 
of  a  3-year-old  with  ths  snlfljes  on  a  rainy 
winter  day.  It  Is  mtich  e  isler  to  leave  him  In 
or  near  home  with  a  'elatlvi^^  or  neighbor 
than  to  have  to  decide  whetbw  he  Is  sick 
enough  to  warrant  losln(  a  day  ol  work  your- 
self to  stay  with  him  or  vhether  ne  can  safe- 
ly be  taken  by  public  transportation  across 
town  to  the  center. 

When  cost  Is  added  to  the  equation,  in 
formal  care  outside  cen  «rs  looks  even  more 
attractive.  First  of  all,  qare  at  home  or  with 
a  relative  or  neighbor  cckta  very  little,  large- 
ly because  child  care  Is  -usually  not  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  babysitter,  who  Is  keep- 
ing house  at  the  same  time.  In  1965,  only 
25  per  cent  of  worklns  mothers  paid  for 
child  care  at  all.  Thouf  h  prices  have  risen 
since  then,  the  cost  of  itiformal  baby-sitting 
still  Is  estimated  to  ran(  e  from  being  free  to 
about  $800  per  year. 

When  child  care  becomes  a  fulltlme  oc- 
cupation, rather  than  ii  side  line,  the  cost 
rises  significantly  If  even  subsistence  wages 
are  paid.  In  addition,  tli  e  staff -to-chlld  ratio 
for  preschool  children  In  day-care  centers 
mtist  be  quite  high  (1  to  4  below  age  3,  to 
I  to  7  for  4-5  year  olds) .  so  there  Is  little  sav- 
ings possible  from  hav  ng  one  person  care 
for  many  children  In  centers.  Consequently, 
ordinary  centers  cost  upward  of  $1,600  per 
child  even  with  staff  ptld  at  the  minimum 
wage.  As  80  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  day  care 
are  staff  salaries,  the  nore  professional  the 
staff,  the  higher  the  ccst.  Fulltime  centers 
with  educational  progra  ms,  or  all-day  public 
preschools,  now  cost  ab  >ut  the  same  as  ttU- 
tlon  In  major  private  t  nl varsities  (between 
$3,000  and  $5,000).  Inienslve  experimental 
projects  run  twice  that. 

But  what  of  employing  welfare  recipients 
to  staff  the  centers?  Wight  not  enough  be 
saved  on  welfare  paymer  ts  to  make  the  whole 
operation  financially  worthwhile?  A  dilem- 
ma makes  that  most  vnllkely — In  order  to 
make  welfare  mothers  (ompetltlve  with  the 
unemployed  teachers  and  trained  parapro- 
fesslonals  now  available  to  work  In  day-care 
centers,  such  costly  talnlng  Is  necessary 
that  any  saving  In  red  iced  welfare  outlays 
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is  wiped  out.  HEW's  own  employees'  center 
was  set  up  In  1970  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
using  welfare  mothers  as  staff:  The  project 
ended  two  years  later  with  costs  running 
about  $3,600  per  child. 

But  even  if  most  parents  do  not  prefer  day- 
care centers  and  they  are  extremely  costly, 
is  it  worth  It  for  the  children's  sake?  Re- 
search has  concentrated  on  preschoola  and 
centers  with  intensive  social  and  educational 
programs.  Even  in  these  "super  centers"  the 
results  are  mixed.  Generally  no  significant 
developmental  gains  in  the  children  are  de- 
tected. Occasionally,  university-based  re- 
search centers  report  short-term  gains  In 
IQ  and  social  skills  in  the  children  enrolled, 
but  there  Is  not  yet  evidence  that  these  gains 
will  last  long  enough  to  help  the  child  in 
school,  and  so  far  the  techniques  developed 
In  the  hot-house  environment  of  research 
projects  have  not  been  transplanted  success- 
fully to  other  programs. 

Day-care  centers  may  to  some  extent  sim- 
plify the  delivery  to  poor  children  of  other 
things  they  do  clearly  need — better  food  and 
medical  care,  for  example — but  centers  are  by 
no  means  necessary  for  such  programs. 

One  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  some 
advocates  of  day-care  centers,  especially  for 
the  poor,  are  seized  by  the  idea  that  they 
know  better  what  the  child  needs  than  do 
the  child's  family,  relatives  or  neighbors.  For 
those  who  harbor  such  thoughts,  the  re- 
search evidence  to  date  Is  cold  comfort.  Prof. 
Sheldon  White  of  Harvard  summarizes  that 
research  as  showing  that  adequate  day  care  Is 
neutral  in  its  effect  on  human  development. 
At  least  one  can  say  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  day-care  centers  appear  to  do 
any  tM:tlve  harm — but  In  the  absence  of  any 
good  evidence  about  a  positive  effect  on  de- 
velopment, relying  on  parents'  preference  for 
child  care  at  home  or  at  a  neighbor's  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  bad  idea. 

Although  the  public  debate  about  day  care 
has  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  day- 
care centers^  federal  Involvement  In  day  care 
has,  over  the  years,  extended  far  beyond  cen- 
ter programs.  The  federal  program  is  Itself 
proportionately  somewhat  more  biased  to- 
ward funding  day -care  centers  than  public 
demand  would  seem  to  dictate,  but  most  fed- 
eral day-care  money  is  still  spent  for  non- 
center  day  care. 

Of  approximately  $1.5  billion  of  federal 
money  in  25  different  subsidy  programs,  at 
least  one-third  reimburses  parents  directly 
for  the  expense  of  child  care  through  tax  de- 
ductions or  through  disregarding  the  share 
of  Income  spent  on  child  care  when  welfare 
payments  are  computed.  The  remainder  In- 
cluded subsidizing  in-home  and  neighbor- 
hood arrangements,  teacher  training,  loans 
to  small  businesses,  experimental  preschool 
programs,  and  day-care  centers.  Head  Start, 
which  has  historically  provided  some  full- 
day  care  in  addition  to  Its  basic  half-day 
preschool  program,  has  Itself  diversified  over 
the  last  several  years  Into  five  different  types 
of  programs,  with  greater  attention  to  the 
home  and  much  less  to  the  Head  Start  center. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  arguments 
about  the  recently  vetoed  day-care  legisla- 
tion. Theology  aside,  the  substance  of  the 
dispute  has  to  do  with  the  proper  staff-child 
ratio  to  be  lmi>osed  on  day-care  centers, 
whether  the  federal  government  or  the  states 
should  do  the  Imposing,  the  amount  of  time 
the  centers  can  take  to  reach  that  ratio,  and 
the  degree  to  which  welfare  mothers  are  not; 
Instead,  Improving  tax  and  welfare  payment 
credits  so  that  working  parents  can  have 
more  money  to  arrange  day  care  as  they  best 
see  fit. 

Maybe  that's  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. But,  unlike  trying  to  manage  day  care 
for  the  nation's  children  from  Capitol  Hill 
and  HEW,  or  for  that  matter,  from  Albany 
and  Richmond,  at  least  it  Is  not  throwing 
problems  at  the  problem. 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  PERSECUTION 
OP  ITS  OWN  SCIENTISTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PXNNSTLVAOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  ETTiRERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
pression at  all  levels  of  society  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
known  to  people  all  over  the  world  for 
many  years. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  individuals  and 
organizations  In  this  country  and 
throughout  the  free  world  have  been  at- 
tempting to  aid  the  victims  of  this  re- 
pression. 

Recently,  two  letters  were  printed  In 
the  February  1976  edition  of  the  Physics 
Today  magazine  about  the  efforts  of 
scientists  in  the  United  States  to  help 
their  compatriots  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  government's  efforts  to  negate 
the  effect  of  that  assistance. 

At  this  time  I  enter  tiie  two  letters  into 
the  Record  : 

Soviet   Emigrant   Fvitd   Imperiled 

We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to  report 
the  activities  of  the  Scientists  and  Engineers 
Emigrant  Fund  (SEEF).  In  1973  a  group  of 
physicists  began  sending  small  stuns  of 
money  by  regvilar  bank  draft  to  a  few  col- 
leagues In  the  Soviet  Union  who  had  lost 
their  Jobs  and  were  in  need,  as  a  result  of 
applying  for  exit  visas.  As  time  passed,  and 
more  information  arrived  here  about  the  "re- 
fusenlks,"  we  added  engineers,  chemists,  and 
mathematicians  to  the  list  of  those  being 
helped.         

In  1974  SEEF  was  organized,  chartered  In 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
charitable  trust.  In  our  role  as  Trustees,  we 
the  undersigned,  have  received  (tax-exempt) 
contributions  from  over  1000  members  of  the 
US  scientific  and  engineering  community, 
solicited  primarily  from  the  Fellows  of  The 
American  Physical  Society  and  from  the 
Members  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety. These  funds  have  made  it  possible  to 
send  gifts  averaging  $50  a  month  to  some  30 
different  Individuals — usually  heads  of  fam- 
iUes— for  a  total  of  about  $20,000.  (Contribu- 
tions can  be  sent  to  Scientists  and  Engineers 
Emigrant  Fund,  c/o  David  H,  Frlsch,  Room 
24-036,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139). 
Communications  from  recipients  still  in  the 
USSR,  and  from  those  who  have  managed  to 
emigrate,  have  told  of  the  Importance  of  this 
financial  and  moral  help,  not  least  as  an 
indication  of  support  by  the  international 
scientific  community. 

Recently  the  Soviet  Ctovemment  an- 
nounced two  rulings  that  will  seriously 
hinder  our  efforts  and  those  of  others:  1)  a 
new  30%  tax  in  addition  to  the  approximate- 
ly 35%  now  deducted  will  be  Imposed  on  all 
foreign-currency  gifts,  starting  1  January 
1976;  2)  even  more  Important,  there  will  be 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  effective  exchange 
rate  applied  to  such  gifts.  The  combination 
of  these  two  makes  an  almost  confiscatory 
effective  exchange  rate.  This  will  cripple  our 
efforts,  and  also  those  of  many  IndivldualB, 
especially  emigres  who  try  to  support  their 
families  in  the  USSR  with  periodic  remit- 
tances. 

Given  the  very  small  magnitude  of  the 
stmis  involved  in  gifts  compared  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  economy,  we  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  these  new  regulations  is  to  dis- 
courage emigration  further  by  Imposing  even 
more  dlfflctilt  sanctions  on  those  IndivldualB 
who  claim  this  basic  right. 


Ajyril  IS,  1976 


As  the  Trustees  of  SEEF,  we  are  concerned 
by  this  new  turn  of  events  that  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  announced  spirit,  if  not  the  let- 
ter, of  the  Helsinki  agreement  and  we  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  especial- 
ly those  who  deal  directly  with  the  Soviet 

Union. 

Hermak  Cbcernoff, 
Petee  T.  Demos, 
David  H.  Frisch, 

Chairman. 
Philip  M.  Morse, 
Louis  D.  Smxjllin, 
Uassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Sunday  in  Moscow 
Every  Sxmday  at  noon  some  thirty  Soviet 
scientists  gather  in  the  tiny  Moscow  apart- 
ment of  Mark  Azbel  for  a  weekly  seminar, 
which  represents  their  only  remaining  op- 
portunity to  practice  the  science  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  professional  lives. 
Azbel  is  an  internationally  known  theoretical 
physicist,  formerly  a  member  of  the  prestig- 
ious Landau  Institute  near  Moscow.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago  he  applied  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  was  immediately  dismissed  from 
the  Institute.  For  him  and  the  others  in  the 
Seminar  there  has  been  no  further  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  Soviet  scientific  life. 
They  are  shunned  by  practically  all  of  their 
former  colleagues.  Access  to  Ubrarles  and 
laboratories  Is  forbidden;  telephone  service 
Is  cut  and  all  mail  is  intercepted,  including 
subscriptions  to  Western  scientific  Joxunals. 
Although  these  scientists  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  personal  fear  and  deprivation,  they 
make  a  determined  effort  to  remain  intellec- 
tually alive  through  the  Sunday  Seminar  and 
the  occasional  participation  of  visiting  scien- 
tists. 

Recently,  the  undersigned  participated  in 
a  Soviet-American  physics  symposium  in 
Moscow  sponsored  by  the  Academies  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  US  and  USSR  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  of  the  US.  On  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  opening  of  the  symposium, 
six  members  of  the  American  group  attended 
the  Sunday  Seminar.  Azbel  invited  us  to 
speak  to  the  group,  postponing  that  day's 
scheduled  lecture  by  one  of  the  regular  par- 
ticipants in  order  to  listen  to  discussions  of 
cxirrent  research.  So  we  took  turns  standing 
at  a  worn-out  blackboard  in  the  small 
crowded  apartment  lecturing  about  optical 
properties  of  crystals,  with  Azbel  interrupt- 
ing periodically  to  stunmarize  sections  of  the 
lecture  in  Russian  and  to  translate  questions. 
The  audience  was  enthusiastic  and  the 
Seminar  continued  for  four  hours. 

On  Monday  26  May,  the  official  symposium 
began — a  five-day  marathon  of  lecture  ses- 
sions and  laboratory  visits.  During  the  sym- 
posium we  met  many  distinguished  Soviet 
scientists  and  visited  several  impressive  re- 
search laboratories.  We  found  the  oppor- 
tunity for  first-hand  Interaction  highly  re- 
warding and  stimulating,  particvaarly  with 
those  scientists  who  have  not  been  allowed 
to  travel  abroad  and  whom  we  have  previ- 
ously known  only  through  their  published 
work.  We  established  warm  friendships  with 
many  of  the  Soviet  participants  who  spared 
no  effort  to  make  our  visit  enjoyable  and 
useful. 

On  Tuesday  27  May,  two  days  after  otir 
visit  to  the  Sunday  Seminar,  Azbel  received 
a  summons  to  report  to  KGB  headquarters 
on  the  following  day.  When  he  appeared,  he 
was  informed  that  the  Sunday  Seminar  is 
viewed  by  the  KGB  as  a  "group  participating 
in  anti-Soviet  propaganda  aimed  at  under- 
mining the  Soviet  power  and  contacts  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  West"  and  that 
criminal  action,  including  a  possible  charge 
of  treason,  would  be  initiated  against  him 
unless  the  seminar  is  stopped.  (The  New 
York  Times.  8  June  1976.) 
We  saw  Azbel  twice  more  during  that  week. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly  concerned  by  the  gravity  of  the  KOB 
threat,  he  was  nevertheless  adamant  In  his 
determination  to  continue  the  Sunday  Semi- 
nar; to  discontinue  It  wotild  mean  abandon- 
ing the  last  means  of  maintaining  any  level 
of  professional  activity,  particularly  for  the 
younger  participants.  Furthermore,  he  asked 
that  Western  scientists  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
come,  and  that  they  also  attend  the  Sunday 
Seminar  and  bring  current  issues  of  scientific 
Jotirnals  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics 
and  biology — all  disciplines  represented  by 
some  of  the  regular  participants.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  this  infusion  of  outside 
scientific  information  and  the  additional 
visibility  that  it  gives  to  the  Seminar. 

The  emotional  Impact  of  this  entire  experi- 
ence was  overwhelming.  In  both  the  Sunday 
Seminar  and  the  official  symposixun  we  met 
many  fine  men  and  women  who  are  excellent 
scientists.  Tet  the  second  group  carefully 
avoids  any  possibility  of  contact  with  the 
first.  We  were  deeply  saddened  by  the  am*, 
of  fear  that  seemed  to  weigh  so  heavily  on 
the  entire  Soviet  intellectual  community. 

We  must  now  consider  how  to  shape  our 
own  futvue  actions  and  attitudes  in  view  of 
these  experiences.  Recently,  there  have  been 
numerous  calls  for  a  total  boycott  of  further 
scientific  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
view  of  the  persistent  violations  of  human 
rights.  Although  boycotts  of  particular 
events  can  be  effective  for  protesting  specific 
Soviet  actions,  we  believe  that  the  moet 
effective  means  of  exerting  humanitarian 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  hierarchy  is  by  an  ac- 
tive participation  of  concerned  scientists  in 
the  US-USSR  scientific  exchanges.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  exchanges  should  continue, 
but  that  each  event  should  be  consistent 
with  the  basic  Ideals  of  free  scientific  in- 
quiry. We  hope  that  those  who  participate 
in  these  exchanges  will  use  the  occasion  to 
express  their  insistence  on  the  freedom  so 
basic  to  both  the  spirit  and  practice  of  sci- 
ence and  that  those  who  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  will  insist  that  their  freedom  to  at- 
tend the  Svinday  Seminar,  and  meet  freely 
with  other  Soviet  scientists.  Is  necessary  to 
their  participation  in  the  official  exchanges. 
We  urge  our  fellow  scientists  not  to  abandon 
our  brave  and  dedicated  colleagues. 

Hebman    Z.   Cummtngs, 
City  College.  New  York.  N.Y. 
FExn  S.  Febshan, 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Miles  V.  Klein. 
University  of  lUinois.  Vrhana,  III. 
P.  M.  Platzman, 
C.  M.  Varma, 
BeU  Laboratory.  Murray  HiU.  NJ. 
L.  M.  Palicov, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  CaJif. 
Besnakd  Bendow, 

AFCRL.  Bedford,  Mass. 

RiCHABC  A.  FXRBEIX. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Md. 
M.  J.  Stephen, 
Rutgers  State  University. 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


POLICE  CHIEP  RICHARD  CARLO 
HONORED 
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contribution  in  promoting  Increased 
professionalism,  greater  effectiveness, 
strengthened  public  faith  and  trust  In, 
and  increased  public  support  for  Con- 
necticut's law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
man  is  Chief  Richard  Carlo  of  the 
Bethel.  Conn.,  Police  Department 

On  April  23d.  Chief  Carlo  will  receive 
the  Distinguished  Sendee  Award  given 
by  the  Police  Commissioners'  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut.  It  is  my  estimation 
that  this  award  is  weU  deserved. 

Richard  Carlo,  at  42.  is  the  youngest 
chief  of  police  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. However,  his  youth  has  belied  his 
achievements  in  that  position.  He  has 
demonstrated  an  excellence  in  service  by 
being  instrumental  in  the  institution  of 
many  valuable  programs  In  the  law  en- 
forcement field.  He  assisted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Fairfield  County  Narcotics 
Squad.  As  a  member  of  the  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Officers  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, he  obtained  the  donation  of  a 
school  bus  which  is  presently  being  used 
as  a  Drug  Education  Unit  throughout 
the  State. 

Chief  Carlo  has  been  solely  responsible 
for  writing  and  obtaining  a  Federal 
grant  to  institute  a  prisoner  transport 
study  in  Connecticut,  which  when  totally 
instituted  will  aid  every  municipality  in 
lifting  ttie  burden  of  prisoner  transpor- 
tation off  the  individual  departments. 

One  of  his  outstanding  contributions 
has  been  to  obtain  Federal  money  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hiring  of  veteran  amputees 
to  work  In  police  departments  as  civilian 
dispatchers.  Through  this  innovative 
program,  the  Bethel  PoUce  Department 
has  received  nationwide  recognition. 

Recently  he  added  to  his  accomplish- 
ments by  designing  a  new  police  facilily 
that  Is  recognized  by  those  In  law  en- 
forcement as  one  of  the  most  modem 
and  best  equipped  facilities  in  the  State. 
I  want  to  add  my  tribute  to  Chief 
Richard  Carlo.  If  one  man  can  serve  as 
an  example  for  others  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field — as  an  example  of  education, 
hard  work,  and  fairness — it  is  Richard 
Carlo. 


FINANCIAL     REPORT     OP     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SCHROEDER 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day 
and  age,  when  we  hear  continued  verbal 
assaults  on  the  performance  and  efflclen- 
cy  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  our 
coimtry,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  draw  attention 
to  one  man  who  has  made  a  significant 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  legislative  business  day  before  April 
15  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  publish 
my  Income  and  taxes  for  1975. 

Line  9  of  my  joint  jiersonal  Federal  in- 
come tax  return,  form  1040,  filed  with 
my  husband,  James,  shows  my  congres- 
sional salary  of  $42,850.  line  10c  shows 
net  dividends  of  $601.  Line  11  shows  In- 
terest income  of  $1,901.  Line  12  shows  a 
net  loss  of  $210  consisting  of  the  net  in- 
come fnxn  my  husband's  law  practice 
and  the  rental  of  our  house  in  Denver  of 
$12,002,  net  losses  on  stock  and  fr(»n 
partnership  Investments  of  $16,074,  and 
my  net  Income  from  honoraria  and  fees 
of  $3,862. 
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Our  total  income  ks  noted  on  line  13 
was  $44,332.  Line  14  shows  $5,299,  adjust- 
ments to  Income  th^t  Included  certain 
congressional  expenpes  in  excess  of 
amounts  reimbursed,!  such  as  travel  ex- 
penses, an  allowance  for  living  expenses 
while  attending  Congress  in  Washington, 
and  payments  to  my  husband's  individ- 
ual retirement  accoint.  Line  15  shows 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $39,033. 

Form  1040,  schedule  A,  shows  total 
deductions  of  $17,363  on  line  41,  consist- 
ing of  medical  expenses  of  $150;  State 
and  local  taxes  of  ^2,978;  interest  ex- 
pense of  $4,772;  char  table  contributions 
of  $2,047;  casualty  or  theft  losses  of  $45; 
miscellaneous  congre  clonal  expenses  of 
$7,371;  and  politica.  contributions  of 
$200. 

The  total  Federal  ii  icome  tax  and  self- 
employment  taxes  lue  and  paid,  as 
shown  on  line  20  was  $4,889.  In  addition 
my  husband  and  I  paid  State  income 
taxes  to  the  State  a   Colorado  of  $880. 

I  am  also  attaching  a  copy  of  a  joint 
financial  statement  :  or  myself  and  my 
husband,  showing  a  i  let  worth  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1975  of  !  99,734,  and  listing 
total  assets  of  $173,1  34,  consisting  pri- 
marily of  bank  depoiits,  securities,  and 
two  homes— one  in  ]  )enver  and  one  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Tota  liabilities  amount 
to  $73,600,  consisting  jf  real  estate  mort- 
gages on  the  two  hous  es;  and  a  bank  loan 
and  life  insurance  lo£  n  of  my  husband's. 

All  receipts  and  expenditures  of  cam- 
paign fimds  have  bem  handled  by  the 
Schroeder  for  Coigress  Committee, 
which  has,  ir  accorc  ance  with  Federal 
laws,  filed  periodic  rei  orts  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  the 
Colorado  Secretary  cf  State.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  filed  z  ppropriate  Federal 
tax  returns,  although  in  1975  It  had  no 
taxable  income. 

Joint  Pinanciai.  Sta  ■ement — James  W. 
(JWS)   &  Patucia 


abse:s 


Bank  savings  and 

(KxclucUog  current  ciiecUng  account  bal- 
ances and  mlscellaneoi|8  caah  on  hand  on 
12/31/75;  and  deposits 
eral  Retirement  Fund 
Retirement  Account.) 

Patricia  Schroeder  (PS) 
James  W.  Schroeder   (|WS) 
Joint    (JT) 


SCHXOZDZB    (PS) 


other  deposits 


credited  to  PS  Ped- 
and  JWS  Individual 


$13,418 
2,601 
3,976 


SecuH  ties 
o^ced 


(Excluding  stock 
family-owned    companies 
ascertainable  market  vjlue 
10  Plan  Trust.) 

100  Colorado      Natl,     ^ankahares. 

Inc.  (PS)» 

200  Goodyear   (JWS) 

200  Jamesbury  Corp.  (iWS). 

100  Public    Service    Cq.    of    Ck>lo. 

(JWS)    

50  RCA   fJWS) 

300  Tlmpte    (JWS) 

100  Purex    (JWS) 

116  Lenox  Fund  (JWS) 

226  Pounders   Growth  fPund,   Inc. 

(JWS) 

1  "E"  Bond  (JT) 


'Purchased  7/25/73. 


19.996 


In  closely-held, 
without  readily 
and  In  JWS  HRr- 


1.125 
4,350 
3,400 

1.600 
1,425 

840 
1,500 

776 

1,  020 
25 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Miscellaneous 
(Excluding  JWS  law  partnership  invest- 
ment and  capital  account.) 
1.2%  Limited  Partnership  Interest 
In    Larimer    Square,    Associates 

(JT) 11.349 

Life  Insurance  Cash  Value  (JWS) .         2, 630 

13,979 
Personal  property 
Automobiles  (1973  Olds,  1970  Saab 

&  1969  VW) —         3,  500 

Mlscellaneoiis    (Est.) 15,000 

18.500 
Real  estate 

1440  High,  Denver,  Colo 38,500 

4102  Lester  Ct.,  Alexandria,  Va 68, 300 

104,  800 
Total  assets 173,334 

LIABUJTIES 

Real  estate  mortgages 
1440  High,  Denver.  Colo.   (Capital 

Federal  Savings,  Denver,  Colo.)  _       16, 100 
4102    Lester    Ct.,    Alexandria,    Va. 
(B.     F.     Saul     Mortgage     Co., 
Bethesda,    Md.) 49,000 


April  13,  1976 


64,100 
Other 

(Excluding  current  credit  card,  utility  and 
miscellaneous  accounts  payable  12/31/75, 
paid  monthly  as  due.) 

Bank  Loan  (JWS)  (United  Bank 
of    Denver) 6,600 

Loan      against      Life      Insurance 

(JWS)   2,000 

8,600 
Total   liabilities— 73,600 

Net   worth 99.734 


SEATTLE'S  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


16,080 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  PRITCTHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seat- 
tle has  embarked  on  a  unique  project 
which  will  turn  heaps  of  garbage  gen- 
erated by  local  citizens  into  ammonia. 
Not  only  is  ammonia  a  commercially 
sought  after  chemical,  but  It  also  con- 
sumes large  amounts  of  natural  gas  in 
production.  Seattle's  project  promises  to 
reduce  consumption  of  nautral  gas  while 
producing  a  chemical  that  is  much  in 
demand. 

Because  trash  disposal  is  a  monu- 
mental problem  for  many  other  cities, 
I  would  like  to  familiarize  my  colleagues 
with  this  trash-to-ammonIa  project. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert a  recent  article  from  the  Seattle 
Argus  which  details  Seattle's  plans: 

y  [Prom  Argus,  Apr.  2, 1976] 

/    Seattle's  Triple  Threat  Garbage  Plan 
(By  Charles  Pepper) 

An  Innovative  plan  for  the  City  of  Seat- 
tle Uiat  at  one  stroke  could  help  solve  three 
critical  problems  of  modern  society  now 
teeters  In  the  uncertain  legislative  winds  of 
Congress. 

One  of  these  problems  Is  how  to  dispose 
of  the  growing  mountains  of  garbage  gen- 


erated by  the  consumers  of  Seattle  and 
every  other  American  community.  Seattle's 
solution  would  be  to  use  it  to  produce  am- 
monia, thereby  helping  meet  a  second  prob- 
lem, the  soaring  demand  for  this  vital  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  chemical.  This  proc- 
ess In  turn  would  combat  the  third  prob- 
lem, the  need  to  conserve  dwindling  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas,  huge  amounts  of  which 
are  now  consumed  In  ammonia  production. 

The  city's  solid  waste  ammonia  plant 
would  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Pilot  plants  iising  different  versions  of 
the  basic  process  are  now  in  operation,  but 
apparently  none  are  producing  ammonia  in 
commercial  quantities.  Seattle's  plant  la 
schediUed  to  begin  operation  in  1980.  and 
other  cities,  among  them  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu,  are  said  to  be  watching  its 
progress  with  great  Interest. 

Congressional  action  on  behalf  of  the 
project  is  necessary  because  the  business 
practices  of  the  chemical  industry  dont 
meet  the  standards  for  the  Issuance  of 
municipal  revenue  bonds.  Tlie  city  has  esti- 
mated that  its  share  of  the  proposed  $101 
million  plant  would  be  $66  million,  and  it 
wants  to  finance  the  project  by  using  the 
plant's  Income  to  secure  20-year  bonds.  Po- 
tential industrial  customers,  however,  arent 
willing  to  contract  for  purchases  more  than 
five  years  or  so  ahead.  Mayor  Uhlman  haa 
therefore  asked  Congrees  to  cover  the  risk 
that  at  some  p>olnt  the  price  of  ammonia 
will  fall   below  currently  projected  levels. 

This  kind  of  guarantee  Is  possible  under 
the  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  which  provides  for 
federal  price  guarantees  or  supports  in  the 
interest  of  developing  new  energy  taobnol* 
ogles.  But  guarantees  for  apedflc  projeeti 
require  new  Congressional  authorization. 

A  step  toward  meeting  this  requirement 
was  taken  early  in  March  when  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  added  Seattle's  authoriza- 
tion to  the  fiscal  year  1977  authorizations  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Representative  Mike  McCor- 
mack  of  Richland,  Wash.,  is  chairman  of  the 
unit — the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search, Development  and  Demonstration — 
and  was  Instrumental  in  attaching  the  au- 
thorization. 

The  outlook  for  further  pn^ress,  however, 
is  clouded.  The  problem,  ironically,  lies  not 
with  the  trash-to-ammonla  project  itself  but 
with  the  national  debate  over  nuclear  energy. 
Provisions  of  the  overall  ERDA  bill  on  behalf 
of  more  nuclear  power  plants  may  run  afoul 
of  mounting  opposition  from  environ- 
mentalists and  others,  and  a  spokesman  for 
Representative  McCormack  suggested  that 
the  Seattle  plan,  which  many  of  these  oppo- 
nents would  probably  favor,  might  suffer  aa 
a  result  of  Its  inclusion  in  the  ERDA  pack- 
age. 

Trash  disposal  is  a  mountainous  problem 
for  Seattle  and  many  other  cities.  Seattle's 
homes,  factories  and  businesses  generate 
some  550,000  tons  of  solid  waste  a  year,  more 
than  a  ton  per  resident.  The  city's  Solid 
Waste  Utility  estimates  that  this  tonnage 
before  compaction  would  fill  a  volume  the 
size  of  the  Sea-First  Building  12  times  over. 

Seattle's  present  solution,  too,  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  most  other  cities.  The 
ancient  device  of  the  dump,  hardly  adequate 
even  when  a  lot  fewer  people  generated  much 
less  garbage  per  capita,  has  given  way  to  the 
sanitary  landfill.  Here  the  waste  is  spread  out 
and  packed  in  thin  layers  and  is  covered 
with  earth  to  ferment.  The  site  is  usually  one 
that  has  no  other  use,  and  the  aim  is  to  con- 
vert It  Into  land  usable  for  housing,  indus- 
try, or  other  purposes. 

This  approach  now  faces  serious  difficul- 
ties. Suitable  sites  are  increasingly  hard  to 
find;    tidal   marshlands,   for   instance,  once 
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little  regarded  by  anyone  except  politically 
powerless  bird  watchers,  are  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  fiUflUing  an  Important  role  in 
the  natural  environment.  Tianrtflll  opera- 
tions have  also  been  found  to  contaminate 
ground  and  surface  water  at  a  time  when 
water  is  increasingly  needed  for  hiiman  xiae 
and  for  agriculture.  Of  Seattle's  landfill 
sites,  one,  at  Midway,  will  be  filled  in  the 
next  few  months  and  the  other,  at  Kent 
Highlands,  wUl  last  only  till  1980. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  recycling  of 
trash  in  Seattle  began  as  early  as  1970.  Re- 
sults have  been  modest,  however.  Not  until 
1974  did  the  effort  begin  that  led  to  the  pres- 
ent plan  for  an  ammonia  plant.  And  then 
the  Impetus  was  the  acute  nationwide  short- 
age of  gasoline  and  other  fuels.  Then  the  key 
question  appeared  to  be:  can't  some  way  he 
found  to  use  solid  waste,  much  of  which  can 
be  burned,  as  a  useful  fuel? 

A  study  of  possibilities  was  instituted  by 
Mayor  Uhlman  and  Wajme  Larkin,  chairman 
of  the  City  CouncU's  Utilities  Committee, 
and  was  largely  carried  out  by  Gerald  B.  Fair- 
banks, manager  of  the  Solid  Waste  UtiUty, 
and  Robert  G.  Sheehan,  now  chief  engineer 
with  the  Department  of  Lighting. 

This  study  considered  a  dozen  alterna- 
tives, some  of  which  had  already  proved 
successful  in  other  cities.  But  they  were 
finally  narrowed  down  to  one  which  at  first 
had  seemed  a  far-out  possibility:  to  buUd 
a  plant  to  subject  solid  w&ste  to  pyrolysls 
and  use  the  resulting  gases  to  produce  a 
chemical. 

Pyrolysls  is  a  chemical  change  induced  by 
heat.  Organic  matter  like  food  scraps  and 
paper,  when  heated  in  the  absence  of  enough 
oxygen  to  support  complete  combustion, 
produces  a  variety  of  gases — hydrogen,  car- 
bon monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  methane.  This 
mixture  can  then  be  used  as  a  fuel  in  its  own 
right,  much  like  natural  gas.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  a  raw  material  in  the  mantif  acture  of 
other  chemicals. 

The  city's  study,  published  in  May  1974, 
recommended  construction  of  a  pyrolysls 
plant  as  the  most  feasible  way  to  turn  the 
city's  solid  waste  liability  into  an  asset.  The 
end  product  then  proposed  was  methanol, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
formaldehyde,  dyestuffs,  and  many  other 
chemicals,  and  is  also  an  excellent  fuel  for 
Internal  combustion  engines  and  gas  tur- 
bines. 

As  the  city  weighed  building  such  a  plant, 
however,  a  consultant  suggested  that  sun- 
monla  also  be  considered  as  the  end  product. 
Ammonia,  familiar  as  an  ingredient  in 
household  cleaning  products,  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  Its  nitrogen  content,  and  around 
90  percent  of  the  ammonia  produced  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Is  used 
for  fertUlzer.  Annual  ammonia  production  In 
this  country  is  around  15  million  tons. 

Natural  gas,  however,  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon substance  used  In  making  ammoiUa, 
contains  practically  no  nitrogen  at  all. 

Abundance  and  cheapness  have  been  the 
advantages  of  natural  gas.  But  these  ad- 
vantages are  rapidly  vanishing.  WhUe  regu- 
lation has  prevented  the  prices  of  natural 
gas  from  rising  as  much  as  those  of  petrole- 
um-based fuels,  producers  are  insisting  that 
they  must  have  higher  prices  as  an  incentive 
for  exploration  for  new  supplies.  Current 
supplies  are  tight  during  periods  of  peak  de- 
mand. Canada,  which  supplies  two-thirds  of 
the  gas  consumed  in  the  Northwest,  is  re- 
ported to  be  considering  curtailing  the  sup- 
ply when  current  contracts  expire  In  the 
1980's. 

The  price  of  ammonia,  moreover,  has  soar- 
ed in  the  past  foiu-  years.  In  1972.  according 
to  Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  It  could 
be  bought  on  the  Gulf  Coast  for  less  than 
$30  a  ton.  In  early  1974  the  price  touched 
$200  a  ton.  Now,  says  Cathleen  Shreve,  an 
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economist  in  the  city's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  who  is  acting  head  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Ammonia  Project,  the  price  is  about 
9180  to  $190  a  ton  at  the  dealer  level  and 
around  $325  a  ton  retaU. 

With  the  new  thought  of  ammonia  In  mind 
the  city  government  in  early  1975  soUcited 
proposals  from  private  Indvistry  for  partici- 
pation in  a  project  to  make  use  of  gases  from 
Seattle's  solid  wastes,  and  last  fall  the  Mayor 
and  City  CouncU  selected  the  one  from 
Coyne  Chemical  Company  of  Philadelphia  to 
produce  and  market  ammonia.  Ooyne's  share 
of  the  project,  including  the  ammonia  plant 
proper,  wlU  amount  to  an  Inveetanent  of  835 
mUUon. 

The  city's  pyrolysls  plant  will  make  use  of 
technology  developted  by  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation.  The  city  also  plans  to  contract 
with  UiUon  Carbide  to  operate  the  plant, 
and  the  company's  warranties  will  protect 
Seattle's  interests  in  case  the  new  technol- 
ogy falls  to  work  as  billed. 

Ms.  Shreve  says  the  break-even  point  for 
the  project  is  a  price  of  $135  per  ton  for  the 
ammonia.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for 
a  plant  at  the  city's  present  transfer  faculty 
In  the  South  Park  section,  and  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  completed  last 
October  foresees  only  minor  Ul  effects  (such 
as  Increased  noise  and  traffic)  from  its  lo- 
cation there. 

The  city  expects  the  output  of  anmionla 
-^tOL/total  140,000  tons  a  year  at  the  present 
rate  of  garbage  collection. Ms.  Shreve  pointed 
out  that  to  make  this  amount  by  conven- 
tional methods  would  require  5  bUllon  cubic 
feet  of  nat\u-al  gas,  enough  to  supply  one- 
third  of  King  County's  homes  for  a  year.  By- 
products of  ferrous  metals,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  sulfur  will  also  have  a  market.  Even  the 
frit,  the  ungasifled  residue  which  will  com- 
prise about  20  percent  of  the  input  weight, 
can  be  used  for  road  construction  and  other 
purposes. 

When  ammonia  production  begins  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  to  SeatUe's  householders 
of  solid  waste  collection  will  not  suddenly 
vanish,  according  to  Ms.  Shreve.  But  she  esti- 
mates that  the  plant  wiU  freeze  these  costs 
at  the  levels  that  will  prevail  then. 

But  at  the  moment  when — or  even  if — the 
construction  will  begin  depends  on  Congress. 


BRONX  IRISH  AMERICAN  COMMIT- 
TEE HOLI>S  BICENTENNIAL  MASS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apra  13.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  March  7. 
1976.  several  himdred  members  of  the 
Bronx  Irish  American  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee held  a  special  Bicentennial  mass 
at  Fordham  University.  The  mass,  which 
was  in  Gaelic,  and  the  concert  which  fol- 
lowed, was  attended  by  more  than  600 
persons.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  mass 
was  the  sermon  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Fordham  Univer- 
sity, Rev.  James  C.  Plnlay,  S.J.  In  his 
remarks,  Father  Finlay  discussed  with 
great  eloquence  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  American  community  to  the  Ameri- 
can Nation. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
to  insert  Father  Pinlay's  r«nai^  Into 
the  Record  for  the  consideration  of  all 
my  colleagues.  In  suldltlon,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   J.    Carr,    vice-chalrmari    of    the 
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Bronx  Irish  American  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee. I  salute  all  those  who  partici- 
pated In  this  memorable  cerem<xiy  and 
wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  CouncQ- 
woman  Alleen  Ryan,  honorary  chaiiper- 
soa  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  Chair- 
man Martin  Kllleen.  Their  activities  are 
contributing  greatly  to  the  mjoyment 
of  the  Bicentennial  by  the  Irish  American 
community  of  the  Bronx. 

The  remailEs  follow : 
Reilaeks  or  Welcomx  bt  Williau  J.  Cakx, 

Vice    Chairman,    Bronx    Irish -Amxricak 

BlCXNTRNNIAI.    COlUdXm 

Our  Committee  la  moet  pleased  that  our 
major  Bicentennial  event  takes  place  at 
Fordham  University.  PhysicaUy,  Fordham 
University  is  one  of  the  jewels — one  at  the 
treasures — In  the  geography  of  the  Bronx. 

The  Bronx  Irish -American  BicenteniUal 
Committee  is  proud  to  come  to  Fordham  be- 
ca\ise  of  Its  long  inteUectual  tradition  and 
because  Fordham  has  t>een  long  recognized 
for  its  contributimi  in  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

Just  a  few  yards  from  where  we  sit,  stands 
the  bell  from  the  battleship  Missouri,  pre- 
sented with  deep  delilieration  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  June  1946,  by  the  then  new  President 
of  the  United  States — ^the  man  from  Inde- 
pendence. The  beU  is  significant  because  it 
was  on  the  Missouri  that  the  agreement 
stopping  World  War  n  was  signed. 

On  your  way  here,  you  passed  Edwards 
Parade  Grounds,  where  in  the  faU  of  1940 — 
an  election  year — President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  reviewed  Fordham's  ROTO — ar- 
ranged by  a  famous  Irish -American  Bronxite 
by  the  name  ot  Edward  Flynn. 

Even  those  pillars  along  the  fence  at  Ford- 
ham Road  with  many  Irish  names  upon 
them,  tell  us  Fordham's  contribution  to  our 
cotmtry — ^memorials  to  Fordham  men  who 
made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice  during  the  first 
World  War. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  those  columns,  along 
Fordham  Road  is  a  landmark  in  Bronx  Irish - 
American  history — the  church  of  the  little 
parish  of  Our  Saviour,  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  this  centxiry  by  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous military  chaplains  in  American  his- 
tory— ^Fr.  Duffy  of  the  Fighting  60th. 

Education  and  the  teaching  profession 
have  always  been  an  Integral  part  of  Irish 
life — just  read  the  historical  accounts  about 
St.  ColmcUle  on  the  Isle  of  lona,  or  better 
still  walk  through  an  Irish  town  with  a 
school  master  as  I  did  a  few  years  ago  in 
Newcastle  West.  RecaU  what  you  were  told 
about  the  hedge  schools — the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  for  education  In  Ireland  under  the 
Penal  Laws.  Remember  the  foundation  of  the 
University  In  Ireland  by  Cardinal  Newman  In 
the  19th  Century  and  the  human  effort  and 
sacrifice  that  it  entailed,  and  let  no  Ivy 
League  professor  say  the  Irish  have  no  edu- 
cational commitment  or  contribution. 

On  behalf  of  our  Conunittee,  I  welcome  my 
fellow  Bronxltes  and  Irish -Americans  to  join 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  later  to 
celebrate  in  songs,  dances  and  drama  the 
celebration  of  our  country's  200th  Birthday. 


A  HoMiLT  BT  Rev.  James  C.  Finlat,  S.J.,  at 
THE  Bronx  Irish-American  Bicetenntial 
Mass  on  Sttnday,  March  7,  1976.  UNivm- 
smr  Church 

"Now  the  Lord  said  to  Xbram,  'Go  from 
your  country  and  your  Jeindred  and  your 
father's  house  to  the  land  that  I  wiU  show 
you.  And  I  will  make  you  a  great  nation,  and 
I  vHll  bless  you,  and  make  your  name  great, 
so  that  you  will  he  a  blessing."  Taken  from 
12th  Chi^iter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  w.  1 
and  2. 

I  would  first  like  to  extend  my  greetings 
to  the  Brpnx  Irish-American   Bicentennial 
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Committee  and  to  ail  of  you  who  have 
traveled  here  to  the  Jnlversity  Church  at 
Fordham  to  celebrate  In  a  special  way  the 
200th  Birthday  of  our  1  eloved  country. 

We  begin  most  api  roprlately  with  this 
Mass — thanking  God  f(  ir  all  he  has  wrought 
for  us  and  through  xis  here  In  these  United 
States. 

Later  there  will  be  :he  skirling  of  pipes, 
songs  and  the  music  o:  the  harp  reminding 
us  of  the  cultural  her!  ;age  we  brought  here 
with  us  as  Immigrants  :  rom  the  Emerald  Isle. 

But  for  the  moment  we  are  Joined  In  the 
celebration  of  the  Euciarlst,  our  llt\n-gy  ol 
thanksgiving,  In  our  a  iclent  tongue,  a  lan- 
guage few  of  us  speal;  although  there  are 
many  who  preserve  a  1  nowledge  laboriously 
gained  in  school  and  te  nuously  retained. 

The  homlllst  on  this  historic  occasion  ca_ 
choose  one  of  two  majsr  themes  to  propose 
for  your  prayerful  refle:tlon. 

He  can  Invite  you  ti  look  at  the  human 
achievements  of  the  Irish  Immigration  to 
what  were  the  Amerlcun  colonies  and  later 
became  the  United  States.  In  the  annals  of 
this  young  country,  Bven  on  the  oldest 
pages  thereof,  he  can  &nd  the  record  of 
early  arrivals  from  Irnland:  Thomas  Don- 
gan,  for  example,  the  first  Governor  of  New 
York  under  British  rul#,  a  native  of  Klldare, 
a  Catholic  and  the  author  of  the  first  law 
granting  rellglo\is  fre^om  In  this  colony. 
We  could  also  make  mefitlon  of  the  894  ships 
that  sailed  from  Irish  I  ports  In  the  decade 
before  1776  to  New  Y^rk  and  Philadelphia 
carrying  passengers  with  names  like  Burke, 
ConnoUy,  O'Connor,  Dcjigherty,  Kelly,  Byan, 
McCarthy,  Murphy,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  Rellly 
and  Sullivan.  From  thpse  Immigrant  ranks 
came  17  Generals  of  th4  Revolutionary  Army 
who  were  bom  In  Ir^and,  12  others  who 
were  of  Irish  descent,  |  a  small  part  of  the 
1,600  officers  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  the 
muster  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  Army 
and  Navy.  Commodor*  John  Barry,  from 
Tacumshane,  County  wexford,  founder  of 
the  American  Navy,  waa  only  the  best  known 
of  a  numerous  cohort.    ; 

As  might  be  Imaglied,  If  Irish  officers 
were  numerous,  many  ijhousand  more  served 
in  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers  and  sailors. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  in  1776 — thi  very  event  we  cele- 
brate— four  native  Irimmen  and  five  men 
of  Irish  descent  put  thotr  names  to  that  his- 
toric document.  ] 

Yes,  it  would  be  possible  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  human  Islde  of  the  Irish  ex- 
perience on 'these  shoifes,  running  through 
a  lengthy  catalogue  of:  soldiers  and  states- 
men, pioneers  and  poeti  educators  and  busi- 
nessmen, priests,  prelites  and  presidents, 
all  of  them  bom  in  Ireumd  or  of  Irish  stock. 
Whatever  this  might  do  for  ovir  Justifiable 
ethnic  pride,  it  would!  I  fear,  distract  us 
fr^  a  more  profound,!  a  more  rellglotis  re- 
flection. 

Hence,  rather  than  l<^k  upon  the  hximan 
side  of  our  Immigrant!  experience,  I  wotild 
prefer  to  look  upon  Iftiat  experience  as  a 
work  of  God's  providepce.  To  Him  be  the 
glory  and  the  praise  tdr  anything  the  Irish 
have  accomplished  in  Atierica. 

The  text  which  I  cho^e  for  today's  homily 
Is  the  text  that  the  Church  uses  as  the  En- 
trance Antlphon  for  thje  solemn  Mass  of  St. 
Patrick.  "Go  from  yoilr  country  and  your 
kindred  and  your  fath^^'s  house  to  the  land 
that  I  will  show  you. 
a  great  nation,  and  I  wi| 
your  name  great,  so  tl 

Ing."  These  words,  spoien  to  Abram  before 
he  entered  into  a  covinant  with  the  Lord 
and  was  given  the  name  Abraham,  have  a 
special  significance  anq  a  special  poignancy 
for  every  immigrant  pec^le. 

I  suspect  that  many  in  this  church  today 
recall  the  pain  of  leafvtng  "your  country, 
your  kindred  and  your  rather's  house."  Bven 
though  I  was  but  a  cllld,  I  recaU  Tlvldly 


Id  I  will  make  you 

i  bless  you,  and  make 

you  will  be  a  bless- 
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the  tears  at  separation  from  friends  and  rel- 
atives on  a  cold  morning  in  February,  1928. 
There  were  promises  of  visits  home  but  It 
would  be  many  years  before  there  would  be 
excursion  flights  to  Shannon.  My  poor  fa- 
ther died  long  before  those  flights  began  and 
never  saw  again  the  homeland  he  so  deeply 
loved. 

Project  your  own  experience,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  your  parents,  back  over  two  cen- 
turies. Generation  after  generation,  Ireland 
sent  its  sons  and  daughters  to  these  shores 
and  very  few  of  them  traveled  first  class. 
They  came  in  sailing  ships,  in  the  fever  ships 
of  the  Famine  Times,  In  steerage  from  Cobh 
and  Galway.  For  20  years  or  more  they  have 
been  coming  by  plane  from  Shannon. 

And  why  have  they  come?  Why  are  you  and 
I  here?  We  can  offer  various  reasons  for  vari- 
ous times  and  for  various  people.  Opportu- 
nity, it  was,  for  most:  opportunity  to  work, 
to  own  land,  to  get  an  education  and  to  pass 
these  advantages  on  to  the  next  generation. 

These  answers  are  true  but,  I  venture  to 
assert,  they  are  Inadequate  answers.  They 
only  penetrate  the  surface  of  what  is  a  pro- 
found mystery  of  Divine  Providence.  Let  me 
put  the  question  to  you  in  another  form: 
what  would  the  Catholic  Church  have  been 
in  the  United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  part  of  the  English  speaking  world  from 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow  to  Toronto,  Cape 
Town  and  Sydney  had  there  been  no  Irish 
immigration?  We  are  asked  to  leave  our 
home,  but  we  built  the  House  of  God  on 
shores  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Cliffs  of 
Moher.  We  lost  our  language,  but  English, 
spoken  with  an  Irish  accent,  has  become 
an  international  language  for  the  People  of 
God.  We  had  little  wealth  to  bring  with  us. 
Unlike  Abraham,  we  did  not  set  out  for  the 
Promised  Land  with  great  possessions  "sheep 
and  oxen,  he-asses,  menservants,  maidserv- 
ants, she-asses  and  camels."  Our  only  treas- 
ure was  the  Faith  that  inspired  us,  the 
strength  of  our  minds  and  our  backs,  and 
a  saving  capacity  to  laugh  at  our  foibles  and 
to  cry  with  compassion  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  abandoned. 

We  carry  with  us  oiu'  faults  and  they  are 
best  known  to  ourselves.  But  we  have  our 
achievements  and  they  are  the  work  of  God's 
grace. 

This  University  Church,  where  you  sit 
today,  can  serve  as  a  symbol  of  how  God,  in 
His  Providence,  has  made  use  of  the  Immi- 
grant Irish  to  build  His  Kingdom  in  the  New 
World.  The  nave  of  this  Church  was  con- 
structed in  1845  as  was  St.  John's  Hall  next 
door.  They  embody  the  dreams  and  the  drive 
of  Archbishop  John  Hughes  who  founded 
this  University  in  1841  to  provide  the  ad- 
vantages of  higher  education  for  the  sons  of 
Catholic  families,  most  of  them,  like  him- 
self, immigrant  Irish. 

John  Hughes,  bom  in  County  Tyrone,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1818.  He  toiled  as  a 
laborer  and  as  a  gardener  until  he  was  ac- 
cepted in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Ordained 
in  1826,  he  was  consecrated  a  Bishop  in  1838 
at  Old  St.  Patrick's  on  Mott  Street.  For  the 
most  of  the  next  30  years  he  was  the  militant 
leader  of  his  immigrant  flock.  A  bronze  statue 
of  this  heroic  prelate  stands  outside  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  where  it  was  placed  in 
1891  by  grateful  friends  and  alumni  to  me- 
morialize Fordham's  first  50  years. 

You  are  surrounded  by  important  frag- 
ments of  Irish  immigrant  history.  This  altar 
before  you  Is  the  original  altar  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  On  the  wall  to  my  left 
you  will  flnd  a  bronze  plaque  listing  the 
contributors  who  paid  for  this  altar  in  1879. 
On  the  wall  behind  me  are  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  two  alumni  who  were  created  Cardi- 
nals: John  Farley  and  Francis  Spellman,  both 
of  Immigrant  stock.  Indeed  the  first  American 
Cardinal  was  also  Fordham's  first  President, 
John  Cardinal  McCloskey,  whose  parents 
came  to  Brooklyn  from  Dunglven,  Cotmty 
perry  in  1808. 
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But  the  work  of  the  Lord  Is  not  done  by 
the  clergy  alone.  Far  from  it.  Irish  Catholic 
parents  brought  these  men  Into  the  world 
and  passed  on  to  them  the  precious  gift  of 
Faith.  Catholic  laymen  and  women  are  the 
strength  and  the  riches  and  the  genuine  in- 
carnation of  God's  Kingdom  on  Earth. 

You  and  thousands  like  you.  In  years  that 
have  passed  and  in  years  let  to  come,  are 
the  "great  nation"  whom  God  has  blessed 
and  whose  name  he  has  made  great.  It  Is  to 
you  that  He  has  done  all  this  "so  that,"  to 
quote  His  words  to  Abraham  again,  "so  that 
you  will  be  a  blessing." 

As  we  reflect  prayerfully  on  the  Irish  Im- 
migrant experience,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
God's  Providence,  let  us  beg  humbly  that 
we  may  in  truth  "be  a  blessing"  to  this  land 
of  our  choice,  to  these  United  States  and  its 
people  that  have  been  so  good  to  us.  Let  our 
contrlbutiton  to  the  Bicentennial  be  a  re- 
newal of  devine  faith  translated  into  love  of 
neighbor,  works  worthy  of  the  God  who 
called  us  "from  our  country  .  .  .  our  kindred 
and  .  .  .  our  father's  house  .  .  ." 

There  is  so  much  work  yet  to  do  to  build 
up  God's  Kingdom  here  in  the  Bronx,  in  our 
City,  our  State  and  our  Nation.  May  we,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  be  worthy  and  courageous 
followers  of  the  Irish  men  and  women  who 
went  before  \is. 


SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  AIR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missoxnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apra  13.  1976 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  on  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments which  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
cently finished  work  on. 

Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment,  In  a 
very  fine  speech  before  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Association,  outlined  some  of  the 
more  significant  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

Spexch  op  Paul  G.  Rogers  Bzfobx  thx  Ab 
PoLLTJTioN  Control  Assocution 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  list  of  Issues  which 
you  have  drawn  up  to  focus  on  during  your 
discussions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments. I  would  begin  by  saying  that  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  fashioned 
the  Hoxise  amendments  I  feel  comfortable 
that  this  blU  will  assure  you  that  we  have 
Indeed  considered  growth,  energy,  and  the 
economy  and  have  produced  legislation 
which  strikes  the  balance  necessary  between 
improving  our  environment  and  the  socio- 
economic cost  of  attaining  our  goals. 

I  feel  that  we  have  nroduced  a  bill  which 
wUl  be  seen  and  characterized  as  "balanced." 

We  have  granted  waivers,  we  have  given 
extensions,  we  have  written  in  flexibility  to 
consider  the  economy  and  energy  and  the 
technology  avaUable  to  meet  goals  and 
standards.  We  take  into  account  resources 
available.  We  even  allow  for  delays  caused 
by  strikes.  The  bottom  line  on  utilities  can 
come  to  as  much  as  ten  years  of  delay  and 
the  automobUe  Industry  has  imtll  1986  to 
attain  the  goal  which  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  called  for  it  to  achieve  In  1975. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  1970  Act 
asked  too  much,  I  do  not  think  It  asked 
too  much.  Maybe  we  asked  for  healthier, 
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cleaner  air  too  soon.  And  the  amendments 
which  we  have  passed  from  our  committee 
make  the  adjustment. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  legislation — 
the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  carries 
out  its  purpose — ^to  clean  up  the  poUutlon 
m  the  air.  I  consider  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  a 
symbol  of  what  we  want  for  our  citizens. 
Improved  health  and  quality  of  life. 

Yet,  despite  the  scope  of  the  blU,  I  have 
found  that  two  Issues  above  all  else  have 
gained  the  most  attention — automobUe 
emissions  and  the  section  dealing  with  sig- 
nificant deterioration. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  concern  over 
the  subject  of  Indirect  source  poUutlon  as 
it  related  to  traffic  control,  parking  and  land 
use.  But  an  easing  of  traffic  controls  and 
parking  restrictions  imtu  we  see  the  auto 
industry  meet  its  responsibUities  has  given 
those  concerned  with  indirect  sources  a 
much  deserved  respite.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  realtors,  the  home  builders,  the  park- 
ing association,  the  industrial  parks  people, 
the  shopping  centers,  and  the  retail  mer- 
chants-businesses normaUy  associated  with 
indirect  sources  have  gone  on  the  record  as 
favoring  the  bUl  which  we  have  passed. 

The  auto  emission  issue  has  been  the  most 
publicized  because  although  not  everyone 
has  a  steel  mlU,  copper  smelter  or  ixjwer 
plant,  nor  do  most  Americans  Uve  near  one, 
they  do  purchase  nearly  ten  mlUion  cars 
each  year. 

And  Detroit  has  spent  mUlions  of  dollars 
promoting  the  idea  that  economical  cars  and 
non-polluting  cars  are  a  mutually  exclvisive 
figment  of  someone's  imagination. 

You  know  the  Russians  had  a  five-year 
program.  But  Detroit  has  come  to  the  Con- 
gress at  various  times  with  a  one-year  freeze, 
a  three-year  freeze  and  a  five-year  program 
and  one  that  goes  on  indefinitely. 

It  has  been  said — if  generators  could  run 
on  fall-back  poeitions,  Detroit  could  fuel 
this  Nation's  utility  Industry  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

Pardon  me  if  I  appear  light  with  my  com- 
ments about  the  auto  industry.  I  know  weU 
of  their  concerns.  And  because  the  Congress 
has  tried  to  make  accommodations  accord- 
ing to  their  problems,  we  have  extended 
three  times  the  deadline  for  the  auto  indus- 
try. We  have  tried  to  be  realistic. 

But  something  happened  most  recently 
when  I  visited  the  automobile  dealers  in  my 
district  to  discuss  the  'numbers',  as  they  are 
called,  which  our  bUl  calls  for.  I  explained 
that  we  had  relaxed  the  numbers — or  stand- 
ards in  Committee  so  as  to  provide  a  three- 
year  delay  or  freeze  (HO-CO)  and  a  four- 
year  on  the  NOi  standards,  the  most  trouble- 
some of  the  three  pollutants  we  hope  to  con- 
trol. The  Senate  bUl,  I  explained,  was  Indeed 
different.  Their  response  was  that  they  knew 
this  and  were  asking  for  looser  standards  in 
the  House  not  because  they  thought  the 
House  standards  were  unreasonable,  but 
rather  so  that  when  we  went  to  conference, 
the  Industry  would  hope  for  a  better  compro- 
mise. 

Now  this  may  be  a  politically  sound  cam- 
paign. But  I  think  it  representative  of  some 
of  the  mis-information  which  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Clean  Air  Act  during  the 
past  ten  months. 

And  I  would  say  that  this  has,  and  is 
today,  contributing  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
and  respect  for  Industry  In  general.  During 
hearings  and  later  during  markup  we  asked 
for  Information  from  Industry,  as  to  its  needs 
and  capabilities.  It  now  appears  that  in  many 
cases  the  information  was  set  on  the  high 
side  so  as  to  allow  for  compromises  down. 

I  was  assured  that  the  standards  which  the 
subcommittee  had  produced  were  QUOTE 
"Not  what  we  wanted,  but  we  can  Uve  with 
them."  And  that  was  before  the  three -year 
freeze  was  granted. 

When  the  Interstate   and  Foreign   Com- 
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merce  Committee  began  its  markup  of  the 
bill,  we  had  amendments  which  would  give 
Detroit  a  one-year  freeze  on  NOx,  another 
for  a  three-year  freeze  and  one  which  would 
have  been  open-ended.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  that  at  least  one  automobUe 
manufacturer  said  that  the  one-year  exten- 
sion was  acceptable. 

Yet,  industa^  presented  arguments  for  the 
open-ended  amendment  claiming  fuel  penal- 
ties and  economic  cost  which  were  contra^ 
to  what  we  have  heard  from  test  results  in 
California  and  from  a  Joint  analysis  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  tiie  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Of  course  California  Is  already  meeting 
tighter  standards. 

This  type  of  activity  is  most  distressing  to 
me  and  undermines  the  credltablUty  of  the 
auto  industry. 

Testimony  and  test  results  indicate  that 
technology  for  the  control  of  auto  emissions 
is  progressing  along  lines  which  will  allow  us 
to  realize  additional  fuel  benefits,  as  has  been 
the  case  dxirlng  the  past  two  years.  At  vrorst, 
I  think  we  wiU  see  a  break-even  for  a  year 
and  then  see  additional  fuel  economies. 

I  might  add  in  passing  that  I  find  it  ironic 
that  auto  manufacturers  caution  and  cry 
about  the  catalyst  in  public  hearings  and  yet 
take  out  fuU  page  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines and  papers  telling  people  how  they  love 
the  catalyst  for  cleaning  up  the  air  and 
giving  MS  better  gas  mileage. 

Allow  me  to  summarize  on  autos.  We  have 
given  much.  Many  say  too  much — in  order 
to  instire  that  the  American  people  vrtU  not 
be  unduly  penalized  in  fuel  economy  or  in 
cost.  We  have  set  back  the  deadlines  for 
meeting  our  goals,  but  I  think  the  Congress 
vrill  agree  that  we  must  continue  to  strive 
for  these  goals,  even  on  an  elongated  time 
table. 

Now  significant  deterioration  is  something 
else.  It  is  much  more  complex  and  far- 
reaching.  And  I  would  say  that  were  I  not 
on  the  committee  dealing  with  this  bill,  I 
would  be  very  alarmed  by  what  I  have  BEAD 
about  this  section  of  the  biU. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  it 
Is  a  land  use  bUl  which  wiU  prohibit  any  new 
developments  in  about  86  percent  of  the 
Nation.  That's  a  pretty  broad  and  frightening 
statement — ^prohibit  any  new  development. 
WeU,  the  Congress  has  done  some  pretty  odd 
things,  but  prohibit  any  new  development  in 
86  percent  of  the  Nation? 

The  main  failing  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  statement,  is  that  It  has  no 
acquaintance  with  fact  or  the  House  biU. 

We  have  addressed  the  significant  de- 
terioration issue  because  the  1970  Clean  Air 
Act  did  not  set  out  clearly  what  was  meant 
by  the  phrase. 

The  result  is  that  the  Issue  has  been  taken 
into  the  courts.  We  stUl  have  no  guidelines. 
And  had  we  not  addressed  the  question,  then 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  new  devel- 
opment or  the  construction  of  any  heavy  in- 
dustry would  be  subject  to  court  battles  on 
an  individual  basis. 

Additionally,  the  Conunlttee  Is  concerned 
that  under  the  Administration's  regulations, 
EPA  and  the  federal  government  will  dictate 
every  state's  air  quality  decisions  since  those 
regulations  allow  EPA  to  veto  any  state's  de- 
cisions and  allow  only  the  federal  land  man- 
ager to  classify  federal  lands. 

Briefly  this  is  what  we  have  done  on  sig- 
nificant deterioration  in  limiting  EPA's  au- 
thority and  giving  the  decisionmaking  to  the 
states: 

Eliminated  EPA's  authority  to  override  a 
state's  classification  of  any  area  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  improperly  weighed 
energy,  environmental  and  other  factors. 

Prohibited  EPA  from  compeUing  any  state 
to  impose  a  uniform  or  automatic  buffer  zone 
around  any  area. 

Restored  the  state's  right  to  regulate  air 
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quality  over  federal  lands,  which  in  tse  Ad- 
ministration's regulations  must  be  approved 
by  the  federal  land  manager. 

AUowed  the  statee  to  designate  what  clas- 
sification it  wtshes  on  aU  lands  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  biU — and  I  wlU  explain  what 
those  guidelines  are. 

We  have  in  the  bill  designated  only  two 
areas  to  be  set  aside  as  clean  areas — Class  I — 
that  Is,  not  allowing  much  more  poUutlon 
there  than  exists  now.  These  Class  I  areas  are 
nf^^rtfinai  parks,  and  national  wilderness  areas 
of  toon  than  26,000  acres.  We  want  these 
areas  to  remain  dean.  They  are  mandatory 
Class  I.  And  there  are  no  other  areas  which 
this  bill  requires  to  be  permanently  Class  I 
unless  the  states  themselves  so  decide. 

The  mandatory  Class  I  designation  of  na- 
tional wilderness  areas  means  that  ONE  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  land  area  wiU  be  kept 
clean.  I  do  not  see  that  as  the  promotion  of 
a  no-growth  poUcy.  m  fact,  we  have  been 
advised  that  a  1,000  megawatt,  co&l-buming 
power  plant  using  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, could  be  built  as  close  as  six  miles 
from  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Again.  I  would  remind  that  the  states 
themselves  can  classify  all  other  areas  and 
some  may  choose  to  change  a  Class  U  to  a 
Class  in  area  or  elevate  a  Class  II  to  a 
Class  I.  But  it  is  the  state's  decision. 

And  the  designation  of  any  area  wlU  not, 
and  I  repeat,  not,  cause  the  closing  of  any 
plant.  No  poUutlon  roll-backs  are  required 
by  our  signiflcant  deterioration  section.  No 
existing  Industry  is  required  by  this  blU  to 
use  the  Best  Available  Technology. 

This  section  and  other  sections  of  the 
blU.  speciflcaUy  section  111,  ^ply  only  to 
future  sources  of  pollution. 

Now  there  are  other  portions  of  the  biU 
which  also  effect  industrial  poUuters.  But 
significant  deterioration  only  means  that 
the  right  of  determining  what  economic 
developments  wiU  be  aUowed  and  where, 
WiU  rest  In  the  hands  of  the  state  and  not 
the  federal  government.  The  states  can  take 
into  consideration  such  tzctors  as  the  econ- 
omy, the  employment  situation  and  the 
energy  needs  as  they  relate  to  the  environ- 
ment. And  then  they  wUl  decide. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  section  on  this 
Nation's  energy  needs,  I  would  say  that  the 
FEA  and  EPA  examined  74  proposed  power 
plants  scheduled  to  be  built  between  now 
and  1983.  The  reasons  for  this  examination 
were  to  see  how  the  significant  deterioration 
section  wotdd  effect  future  coal -fired  power 
plants — ^the  largest  source  of  pollution.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  the  proposals  were 
filed  before  significant  deterioration  was  a 
factor,  not  one  plant  examined  would  be 
prohibited  from  being  built.  Not  one. 

As  an  extra  safeguard,  any  plants  which 
are  now  under  construction  or  which  have 
already  received  their  state  permits  would 
not  be  effected  by  the  requirements  of  the 
signiflcant  deterioration  section. 

If  you  asked  me  the  briefest  possible  de- 
scription of  significant  deterioration,  I  would 
say  it  is  an  orderly  method  of  allowing  the 
states  to  determine  the  quaUty  of  air  they 
wUl  have.  It  allows  the  states  to  determine 
how  best  to  allocate  their  air  resources  whUe 
balancing  their  economic  and  energy  needs 
with  the  health  of  their  citizens  and  the 
preservation  of  the  environment. 

You  know,  some  have  said  that  we  are 
thinking  more  about  rocks  and  trees  than 
people.  And  it  is  true  that  we  are  consider- 
ing rocks  and  trees.  But  they  are  also  known 
as  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park. 

Yet  the  premise  and  the  foundation  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people.  That  we  are  committed  to  do. 

As  you  may  well  know,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  and  Indeed  authorities  around 
the  world  have  estimated  that  as  much  as 
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90  percent  of  all  cancers  are  envlroiunentally 
related.  I  think  we  will  see  even  more  evi- 
dence of  tbls  In  the  doming  years. 

When  we  speak  of  protecting  the  public, 
we  are  also  talking  ibout  protecting  our- 
selves, protecting  the  men  and  women  who 
work  with  us  and  protecting  the  future 
generations. 

I  believe  this  legislsttlon  has  achieved  two 
goals — we  are  progres  sing  to  clean  the  air 


and  thus  improve  on 
environment  which  U 
our    health.    Secondly, 
along  a  course  which 


our  environment,  an 

vitally  Important  to 

we    are    progressing 

Is  reasonable  and  will 


balance  oiur  other  ne4ds — economic,  energy, 
and  growth. 
I  believe  we  have  reached  that  balance.  I 


think  we  all  have  a 


responsibility  to  help. 


for  It  is  a  national  gbfil  to  which  we  should 
all  pledge  our  support. 


HON.  STEVEW 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Titesday. 


Mr.   SYMMS.   Ml 


VIVE  LE  CONCORDE! 


D.  SYMMS 


IIAHO 

lEPRESENTATTVES 
13.   1976 


A]  >ril 


Speaker,  Barron's 


business  and  financ:  al  weekly  carried  an 
editorial  by  Robert  £  leiberg  a  few  months 
ago  concerning  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  Supersonic  Transport.  Mr. 
Bleiberg  makes  sorie  sound  comments 
and  I  would  like  to  qommend  them  to  my 
colleagues : 


Vn  E    Le    Concorde  ! 


Barron's — If    Nobodt 


Else — Hails  Th!    Supersonic  Jet 

"Washington. — It  i  Tow  appears  that  the 
British-French  supei  sonic  transport,  the 
'Concorde,'  doesn't  hai  e  a  friend  anywhere  In 
the  U.S.,  certainly  not  tiere. 

"At  a  press  conference  Wednesday,  a  small 
group  of  hapless  PreEchmen  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  crltlcl>m  under  the  guise  of 
press  'questions'  slncis  ex-Presldent  Nixon's 
press  secretary  left  to'w  n.  Their  opening  state- 
ment— apparently  intended  to  be  concilia- 
tory, in  view  of  the  up  fining  public  hearings 
on  the  Concorde  to  be  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatl(  in — was  repeatedly  In- 
terrupted with  hostU«  comments  and  ques- 
tions by  the  'writing  ptess." 

"Television  reporteik  were  less  critical  in 
their  questions,  conteztt  to  let  the  local  news- 
paper reporters  act  as  point  men  for 
them.   .   .   . 

"The  press  clamour  against  Concorde  serv- 
ice here  has  been  groDFlng,  as  'C-day'  draws 
near.  This  Is  January  >,  when  DOT  Secretary 
Coleman  holds  his  pualic  hearings  to  decide 
whether  the  Concorde  will  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate in  U.S.-controUeJ  airspace." 

Thus  wrote  The  Joi  rnal  of  Commerce  ias. 
Thursday,  in  a  story  r  eatly  headlined,  "Con- 
corde Has  No  Allies  li  i  the  VS."  While  gen- 
erally accurate,  keen  y  perceptive  and  de- 
vastating in  Its  quiet  :rltique  of  what  passes 
these  days  for  advocac  y  joiimalism,  the  piece 
does  contain  one  tiny  misstatement.  Con- 
corde is  not  wholly  friendless.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  its  sup^rters  it  may  coimt  a 
number  of  Indlvlduali^and  groups.  Including 
the  Association  for  a  petter  New  York;  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas  Association;  Broadway 
Association  Inc.;  Building  Owners'  and  Man- 
agers' Association  of  (Jreater  New  York  Inc.; 
Building  Trades  Emjiloyers*  Association   of 


the  City  of  New  York; 


and  Visitors  Bureau  Inc.';  East  Side  Associa- 
tion; Hotel  Associatian  of  New  York  City 
Inc.;  League  of  New  Tork  Theatres  and  Pro- 
ducers Inc.;  Mechanic  Eil  Contractors  Associa- 


tion of  New  York  Inc. 
ers  Association  Inc 


New  York  Convention 


Mldtown  Realty  Own- 
Thlrty-fourth  Street- 


Mldtown  Association  nfi.;  Real  Estate  Board 
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of  New  York  Inc.  For  what  it's  worth,  Cop- 
corde  also  has  Barron's  on  its  side. 

In  view  of  our  well-known  propensity  for 
championing  lost  causes,  that  may  be  cold 
comfort  to  the  concerns  which  build  and 
operate  the  world's  first  supersonic  Jet — 
Societe  Nationale  Industrielle  Aerospatiale, 
British  Aircraft,  Air  France  and  British  Air- 
ways— not  to  mention  the  many  people  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  eager  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  fly  it.  Endorsement  by  New  York 
City's  oommerclal  Elstabllshment  these  days 
nMiy  be  the  kiss  of  death.  Nor  can  one  shrug 
off  the  widespread  massive  opposition.  Apart 
from  the  bulk  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  Con- 
corde's foes  Include  Impassioned  lawmakers, 
notably  from  precincts  surrounding  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  and  Dulles,  as 
well  as  environmentalists  of  every  stripe,  in 
and  outside  of  government.  Even  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  must  be  counted  hos- 
tile: in  a  curiously  timed  move  Justice  last 
week  charged  the  consortium's  American 
public  relations  counsel  with  technical  viola- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 

Politically  and  propaganda-wise  in  short 
the  Concorde  has  never  gotten  off  the  ground 
in  this  coxintry  and  perhaps  never  will.  Yet 
before  a  mob  of  latter-day  Luddites  runs 
roughshod  over  this  marvel  of  technology 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf.  True, 
some  Justifiably  may  argue  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  should  not  have  sunk  up- 
wards of  $2.5  billion  Into  a  venture  which, 
in  economic  terms,  is  probably  too  far  ahead 
of  its  time  to  be  self-sustaining.  Prom  ta- 
pered nose  to  tall,  Concorde,  let's  face  it.  Is 
subsidized,  and  on  this  score  critics  have  a 
point.  But  that's  not  the  point  they've 
chosen  to  make.  Instead,  they  have  attacked 
the  plane  (specifically,  its  scheduled  opera- 
tion to  and  from  this  country)  on  grounds 
that  are  either  vastly  exaggerated  or  base- 
less. Concorde  Is  noisier  than  other  Jets — 
at  least  twice  as  noisy,  on  some  calcula- 
tions— but  Its  Infrequent  timetable  (two 
flights  per  day  at  JFK,  one  at  Dulles)  and 
thrust  (barely  a  minute  for  take-off  and 
landing  even  at  mandatory  subsonic  speeds) 
go  far  toward  softening  the  Impact.  Contrary 
to  oft-repeated  and  sweeping  allegations. 
Concorde,  so  an  official  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  recently  found,  runs  no  risk 
of  either  explosive  decompression  or  other 
esoteric  safety  hazard,  nor  is  it  a  threat  to 
the  world's  climate. 

If  the  costs-  of  Concorde — to  Americans  at 
any  rate — are  largely  Illusory,  the  beneflts 
that  would  accrue  are  real.  As  even  detrac- 
tors wUly-nllly  must  concede,  the  super- 
sonic Jet  constitutes  a  breakthrough  In 
global  transportation.  Flying  at  1,400  miles 
per  hour,  Concorde,  its  sponsors  boast,  "will 
halve  the  size  of  the  world  for  travelers  and 
traders."  It  will  bring  Australia  within  13 '/2 
hours  of  Europe,  and  Tokyo  within  seven 
hours  of  San  Francisco.  It  will  make  a  round - 
trip  from  New  York  to  London  in  one  work- 
ing day  as  feasible  as  Nev  York-Chicago. 
Small  wonder  that  even  at  a  fare  tentatively 
set  15%-20%  above  first  class.  Air  France 
and  British  Airways  confidently  expect  brisk 
demand,  or  that  groups  of  New  York  City 
businessmen,  well  aware  of  Concorde's  po- 
tential contribution  to  Ootham's  declining 
commercial  fortunes,  should  have  lined  up 
behind  it.  Progress  can  be  painful,  and  the 
pull  of  the  horse-and-buggy — or  the  cross- 
country train — remains  strong.  But  as  lib- 
erals since  time  immemorial  have  been  tell- 
ing reactionaries,  you  can't  turn  back  the 
clock. 

If  not.  it  won't  be  for  lack  of  trying.  Even 
Lufthansa's  Red  Baron,  in  the  midst  of 
strafing  an  enemy  air  field,  never  faced  the 
heavy  concentration  of  flak  aimed  at  an  air- 
craft merely  seeking  a  peaceable  landing.  At 
hearings  held  in  November-December  by  the 
Ho\ise  Subcommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, one  witness  after  another,  from  the 
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Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Einvlrtm- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  University  <rf 
California  and  University  of  Bflchlgan, 
among  others,  blasted  the  supersonic  trans- 
port as  an  offense  against  man  and  nature. 
In  July,  a  rider  to  the  DOT  appropriations 
bill  which  would  have  denied  funds  for  the 
control  of  supersonic  aircraft  faUing  to  meet  ' 
noise  standards  prevailing  for  subsonic 
planes  was  narrowly  defeated  in  House  and 
Senate  alike.  Last  week  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker 
(R.,  Conn.)  annotinced  that  he  will  soon 
Introduce  another  bill  to  "ban  the  Concorde 
forever  from  these  shores." 

To  such  opposition,  xenophobia — or 
chauvinism,  as  the  French  might  say- 
doubtless  has  contributed.  Congress,  after  all, 
opted  to  scrap  the  Boeing-designed  super- 
sonic transport  (SST)  nearly  five  years  ago, 
and  some  members  may  balk  at  the  tangible 
reflection  on  that  Judgment  which  Concorde 
may  cast.  "We  fear  that  an  (adverse)  de- 
cision,"  so  Pierre  Gautler.  project  director  for 
Aerospatiale,  told  unfriendly  newsmen  last 
week,  "win  be  based  on  protectionism."  Per- 
hap>s,  but  only  In  part.  As  is  true  of  so  many 
technological  achievements  lately,  the  main 
thrust  of  hostility  toward  Concorde  rests  on 
unproved  assumptions  and  wild  surmise, 
whipped  up  in  alarmist  pseudo-scientific 
fashion  by  environmentalists  and  other 
mortal  enemies  of  progress. 

Over  the  years  their  incessant  propaganda 
barrage  has  zeroed  in  on  one  bugaboo  after 
another — inadequate  fuel  reserves,  explosive 
decompression  (at  Mach  2  the  plane  sup- 
posedly blows  up)  and  other  figments  of 
overheated  and  malignant  Imaginations, 
most  of  which  were  effectively.  If  doubtless 
not  permanently,  shot  down  by  the  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  released  last 
month  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  What 
remains  Is  largely  concern  over  the  alleged 
effects  of  the  SST  on  the  ozone  and  noise. 
As  to  the  former,  there  may  or  may  not  be 
a  problem.  Barron's  (February  2.  1975.  "The 
Sky  Is  Falling")  has  scrutinized  the  testi- 
mony pro  and  con.  and  remains  unimpressed 
and  unconvinced  by  the  current  crop  of 
Chicken  Littles.  (For  reasons  that  remain 
unexplained,  the  ozone  layer,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  actually  in- 
creased 57c  In  the  'Sixties.)  Hence,  as  French 
officials  delicately  put  it.  such  theories  are 
still  unproved.  The  rL<;ks  to  the  ozone  shield 
if  any,  would  come  less  from  a  handful  of 
Concorde  flights  than  from  the  thousands 
of  mUitary  aircraft  which  dally  criss-cross 
the  continent  (and  don't  for  a  moment  think 
the  F-4  Phantom  and  F-14  Tomcat  one  day 
may  not  become  ecological  targets) 

"The  issue  thus  comes  down  to  noise,  on 
which  the  evidence  is  mixed.  According  to  the 
FAA,  "the  noise  levels  produced  by  the  Con- 
corde are  higher  than  those  of  narrow-body 
subsonic  aircraft  (707,  DC-3)  and  wUl  be  per- 
ceived as  at  least  twice  as  loud  as  those  air- 
craft." However,  in  Its  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  FAA  concludes  that  "Concorde 
will  not  produce  any  signlflcant  auditory  or 
non-auditory  effects  of  a  physiological  na- 
ture. .  .  .  The  total  effect  ...  is  expected  to 
be  increased  annoyance."  Concorde's  advo- 
cates, in  turn,  aver  that  their  aircraft  is  "• 
little  more  noisy  on  approach  and  takeoff,  but 
less  noisy  on  landing."  More  sclentlflcally. 
they  argue  that  simple  comparisons  of  noise 
characteristics  as  between  different  types  of 
aircraft  are  meaningless.  All  Jets  make  noise; 
what  counts  Is  the  incremental  volume  gen- 
erated by  one  or  two  dally  (none  at  night) 
Concorde  flights,  which  they  put  at  barely 

Amidst  the  welter  of  claim  and  counter- 
claim, this  much  seems  clear.  On  a  number  of 
pre-certiflcatlon  trips  to  this  country,  Con- 
corde has  flown  in  and  out  of  Dallas -Fort 
Worth,  Boston,  Miami  and  the  West  Coast 
without  triggering  environmental  disaster  at 
other  untoward   incident.  Next  month  Air 
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Prance  and  British  Airways  will  launch 
supersonic  Jet  service  from  Paris  to  Rio  and 
London  to  Bahrain,  with  regular  nins  slated 
later  on  to  Caracas,  Melbourne  and  Singapore. 
Surely  all  the  super -sensitive  people  In  the 
world  can't  live  In  the  vicinity  of  JFK  and 
Dulles. 

Local  residents,  however,  can  boost  of  hav- 
ing some  of  the  loudest  spokesmen  In  Con- 
gress, notably  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D.,  N.Y.) 
and  Bella  Abzug,  whom  he  descrit>ed  as  the 
Gentle  Lady  from  New  York.  "Ordinary  men, 
women  and  children,"  cried  Wolff  the  other 
day,  "depend  on  us  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  s6-called  progress,  from  the  rapac- 
ity of  tmnecessary  technology."  That's  a 
strangely  revealing  way  to  describe  an  ad- 
vance that  will  halve  the  tedious  time  lost  in 
travel  and  bring  the  world— cultiirally  as  well 
as  economically — closer  together  than  ever 
before.  The  Wright  Brothers  (and  the  rest  of 
us)  were  lucky.  Had  they  lived  today,  they 
would  be  spending  most  of  their  time  worry- 
ing about  the  impact  on  the  environment  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  And  transportation — as  the  ecol- 
oglsts  doubtless  would  prefer — would  be  for 
the  birds. — Robert  M.  Blkibkbg 


NA-nONAL    FOREST    POLICY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  third  of  our  Nation's  land  is  forest  area. 
Over  the  years,  this  great  natural  re- 
source has  played  a  significant  role  in 
our  history.  Today,  however,  one  role 
looms  especially  large  because  much  of 
our  commercially  usable  forest  land, 
necessary  for  home  construction  and 
thousands  of  other  uses,  is  found  within 
our  national  forest  system.  We  now  have 
155  national  forests  and  each  of  these 
has  its  own  important  part  to  play  in 
providing  recreation,  aesthetic  pleasures 
and  wood  products  for  our  citizens. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
many  people  were  concerned  about  the 
August  1975  decision  of  the  4th  Circuit 
Court  in  the  Monongahela  case.  That  de- 
cision was  reinforced  and  amplified  by 
a  later  ruling  of  the  Alaskan  court.  In 
both  of  these  ca^es  a  75-year-old  statute, 
the  Organic  Act  of  June  4th,  1897,  was 
interpreted  as  to  prohibit  clear  cutting 
practices  on  national  forest  properties. 

These  decisions  could  well  bottle  up  ef- 
fective use  of  three-quarters  of  the  982 
billion  board  feet  of  standing  softwood 
timber  now  found  in  the  national  forests. 
This  includes  over  half  of  our  total  of 
1.9  trillion  board  feet.  According  to  the 
Forest  Service  this  could  easily  amount 
to  over  75  percent  of  our  timber  avail- 
able for  1976  and  over  50  percent  of  that 
available  between  now  anc'  the  year  2,000. 
Since  our  national  consumption  of  wood 
products  has  risen  over  50  percent  in  the 
last  25  years,  the  Monongahela  decision 
clearly  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  wisest 
forest  policy  alternative. 

Some  action  ob'vlously  has  to  be 
taken.  The  4th  Circuit  Court's  decision 
Invites  congressional  action  to  estabUsh 
an  appropriate  new  policy : 

We  are  not  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  our 
reading  of  the  Organic  Act  will  have  serious 
and  far-rpachlng  consequences,  and  it  may 
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well  be  that  this  legislation  enacted  over  75 
years  ago  is  an  anchronlsm  which  no  longer 
serves  the  public  Interest.  However,  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  resolve  this  complex  and 
controversial  issue  Is  not  In  the  courts  but 
the  Congress. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  the  court's  good 
advice.  In  March  I  cosponsored  HH. 
12355  as  a  form  of  working  draft  to  gen- 
erate discussion  of  badly  needed  policy 
determinations.  Today  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing HH.  13200,  a  companion  bill  to 
S.  3091  as  another  alternative  solution. 
Hopefully  these  bills  and  others  attack- 
ing the  same  problem,  will  receive  the 
committee's  prompt  attention. 

The  Monongahela  decision  has  re- 
vealed an.  anachronistic  policy  set  by  a 
75-year-old  law.  Wisest  and  best  use  of 
our  precious  forest  resources  demands 
that  we  update  that  policy.  National  for- 
est poUcy  is  badly  in  need  of  new  direc- 
tion. We  must  act  to  provide  it.  I  hope 
H.R.  13200  will  help  Congress  focus  on  a 
new  national  forest  policy. 


HONEY  IMPORTS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  WALSH 

or  Mxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
International  Trade  Commission  recently 
ctMnpleted  a  series  of  hearings  held  in 
several  U.S.  cities  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  imports  of  honey  are 
causing  substantial  injury  to  the  domes- 
tic honey  industry.  While  this  Issue  is 
current.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  bedceeping  constituent, 
Paul  Norman,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.: 

Honey  Imports  certainly  do  hurt  the  do- 
mestic beekeeper  and  honey  producers.  Honey 
prices  ran  about  50  <  per  pound  wholesale  In 
60  lb.  tins  to  New  York  State  last  year.  A 
packing  plant  to  Syracuse  has  been  buying 
honey  from  Central  and  South  America  fca- 
as  little  as  35f  per  poimd.  The  qiiality  of 
this  honey  is  far  below  local  honey  to  taste, 
appearance  and  fragrance.  It  is  put  on  the 
meo-ket  as  honey.  People  buying  tt  do  not 
get  the  true  good  taste  of  local  honey,  re- 
sulttog  to  the  loss  of  future  honey  sales. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
t\ire  reports  that  46.380,407  povmds  of  honey 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
tog  1975,  almost  doubling  the  1974  amount 
of  almost  26  million  pounds.  The  previous 
high  Import  year  was  1972,  when  39  million 
pounds  were  Imported.  Imports  for  the  years 
1947-75  averaged  12.6  mUllom  pounds  pet 
year. 

The  importing  of  cheap  honey  from  other 
countries  has  depressed  the  price  of  honey 
for  the  American  beekeeper.  This  discourage- 
ment has  led  to  a  decrease  to  the  number 
of  bee  colonies  kept  In  the  United  States. 
In  New  York  State,  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrictdture's  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service  shows  colonies  of  bees 
in  1973  at  122,000;  1974  at  126,000;  and  1975 
at  115,000.  Honey  production,  to  million 
pounds,  was  1973.  6.3;  1974,  6.2;  1975,  6.1. 
This  decrease  of  bee  pollinators  could  have 
serious  effect  on  crop  pollination.  Many  of 
o\ir  food  crops  rely  on  the  honey  bee  for 
pollination. 

The  price  of  honey  has  dropped  several 
cents  a  pound  the  last  year.  This  Is  not  to 
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keeping  with  the  300%  tocrease  to  package 
bees  from  $7  per  Sib  cage  to  $34  per  81b  cage 
to  the  last  two  years.  Wood  products  used  to 
beekeeping  have  skyrocketed  in  price.  Sixty 
pound  tins  have  gone  from  $1 .16  each  to  92.25 
each  to  2  yectfs.  Beekeepers  seUtog  complete 
hives  two  years  ago  were  geUtog  $30  per 
hive.  They  now  get  up  to  $75  per  complete 
hive. 

Other  countries  are  protecttog  their  bee- 
keeping industry,  as  evidenced  by  Mexico's 
36%  ad  valorem  Import  duty.  Argentina's 
70%,  Japan's  80%,  Malaysia's  25 <  per  lb  and 
Singapore's  68^  per  lb.  The  United  States 
tariff  presently  stands  at  1^  per  lb. 

I  certainly  would  favor  controls  on  this 
low  priced  honey  from  other  countries  that 
depresses  the  prices  paid  to  United  States 
tax  paying  beekeei>ers. 


WHAT  IS  A  CARCINOGEN? 


HON.  DOflUNICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  ttww  jxsflXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Apra  13.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  of  New 
jCTsey.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  carcinogen  is 
broadly  defined  as  a  substance  that 
causes  cancer. 

This  deceptively  simple  definition  has 
been  the  subject  of  vigorous  debate  late- 
ly, especially  In  discussions  concerning 
the  pending  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  and  the  regulations  being  developed 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  protect  workers  that 
are  exposed  to  such  substances. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  scienttBc  and 
medical  authorities  who  believe  that  any 
substance  capable  of  causing  change  in 
the  cell  structure — ^mutagenesis — or 
that  can  cause  tumors,  even  though 
benign,  are  usually  carcinogens,  and 
therefore  hazardous. 

This  viewpoint  has  been  adopted  by 
several  Federal  health  and  regulatory 
agencies,  including  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  trade 
groups  and  chemical  manufacturers 
mRlntfti"  that  EPA's  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  substance  is  a  car- 
cinogen are  ambiguous  and  too  strict, 
and  that  they  should  be  rdaxed  or  dis- 
regarded. 

This  position  does  not  seem  to  square 
with  recent  evidence  developed  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  indicating 
that  60  to  90  percent  of  all  cancers  are 
caused  by  to^c  substances  In  the  en- 
vironment. Using  this  evidence  as  a 
guideline,  it  would  seem  tnciimbent  upon 
the  chemical  industry  to  prove  the  en- 
vironmental and  health  acceptability  of 
a  product  before  it  is  Introduced  on  the 
market. 

This  Is  the  primary  thrust  of  the  toxic 
substances  control  bill  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  oi 
Manpower,  Compensation,  and  Health 
and  Safety,  I  have  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony  from   the   scientific   community 
about  the  correlation  between  exposure 
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to  toxic  substances  knd  the  rising  Inci- 
dence of  occupation]  1  disease  and  death 
among  American  woi  kers. 

I  have  said  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  the  workers  of  America  are 
being  used  as  the  mijiers'  canaries  of  our 
society.  We  are  testing  the  toxicity  aj 
the  carcinogenicity  of  chemical 
stances  on  the  work  ng  men  and  women 
of  this  coimtry.  /nd  these  "human 
guinea  pigs"  are  d3rln  ;  at  a  rate  of  100,000 
per  year,  and  contricting  occupational 
disease  at  a  rate  of  300,000  per  year. 

Prom  where  I  sit  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  oversees  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Adminlstra^n,  I  can  see  the 
clear  and  compellina  need  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  strong  toxfc  substances  control 
bill  with  premarket  lestlng  requirements 
for  the  chemical  industry. 

I  accept  the  evidence  presented  to  my 
subcommittee  by  prestigious  members  of 
the  national  health  [and  scienttQc  com- 
munity that  there  Is  b  link  between  toxic 
substances  and  cancer  in  himaan  beings. 

I  wish  aU  of  my  Hduse  colleagues  could 
have  been  present  a^  some  of  the  OSHA 
oversight  hearings  irty  subcotmnittee  has 
conducted.  They  conld  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  If  agic  victims  of  oc- 
cupational disease, 
heard  heart-wrencn 
men  and  women  who  have  been  forced 
to  make  a  choice  bet'  veen  a  job  and  their 
health.  They  could  1  ave  heard  how  cal- 
lous industries  hav(  Ignored  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  r  workers,  concen- 
trating solely  on  ths  pursuit  of  bigger 
and  bigger  profits. 

Well,  I  have  hearl  these  stories,  and 
I  have  seen  these  msn  and  women  who 
have  been  affected  Ity  toxic  substances, 
and  I  need  no  furtl  er  evidence  to  con- 
vince me  that  we  riust  have  a  strong 
toxic  substances  c(ntrol  bill  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  (  ebate  on  standards 
of  exposure  to  toxic  substances  will  rage 
on — of  that  I  am  qu  te  sure.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  our  Na  Jon  to  protect  their 
health  and  their  em  ironment.  I  believe 
the  guidelines  that  ire  currently  being 
used  by  the  EPA  are  '.  ound.  The  chemical 
industry  would  prefix  for  us  to  wait  to 
compile  a  dead  bod:  count  to  substan- 
tiate standards  on  toxic  substances.  I 
do  not  believe  the  riajority  of  my  col- 
leagues would  share  t  tiis  imf  ortimate  and 
shortsighted  viewpoii  it. 

Mr^  Speaker,  this  Uiomlng's  New  York 
^^JlSnles  contained  a  tery  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  cf  standards  on  car- 
cinogens and  how  cf  rcinogenlclty  is  de- 
termined. I  beUeve  riy  colleagues  Would 
find  this  article  very  Interesting  and 
helpful  in  their  cont  nuing  study  on  the 
issues  surrounding  tjhe  debate  on  toxic 
substances. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
York  Times  is  included 
my  remarks: 

Deciding  What  Is  a  Caecinogen 
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pesticides  heptachlor  and  chlordane  were 
svispended  by  the  agency  because  of  an  "im- 
minent cancer  risk"  to  humans. 

A  month  later,  an  agricultural-scientific 
group  took  exception  to  these  decisions, 
charging  that  the  Government  agency's  pro- 
cedures for  determining  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances were  based  on  faulty  assumptions. 

These  opposing  views  have  highlighted  a 
growing  controversy  over  the  scientific  ap- 
proaches to  determining  whether  a  substance 
is  or  is  not  a  carcinogen  (cancer -causing 
agent) . 

DESCRIBED  AS  HAZARDOUS 

On  one  side  of  the  argument  are  Oovern- 
ment  and  independent  scientists  and  can- 
cer researchers  who  feel  thab'almost  any  sub- 
stance that  can  cause  change  in  cell  struc- 
ture (mutagenesis)  or  that  can  cause  tu- 
mors, even  though  benign,  are  usually  car- 
cinogens, and  therefore  hazardous. 

In  the  late  IQeO's  these  scientists'  views 
came  to  be  accepted  as  "principles  of  car- 
cinogenicity" by  several  Federal  health  and 
regulatory  agencies,  Including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  which  considered 
them  in  banning  the  insecticide  DDT  in  1970 
and  other  chemicals  in  later  years. 

These  guidelines,  or  criteria,  for  determin- 
ing carcinogenicity  included  the  broadly 
stated  main  principle:  Any  chemical  that  Is 
found  to  cause  tumors  in  animals  or  living 
tissue  should  be  characterized  as  a  car- 
cinogen and  a  hazard  to  msm. 

A  corollary  principle  stated  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  threshhold  exposure  level  for  any 
cancer-causing  agent  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine and,  therefore,  there  should  be  a 
zero  exposure  level  for  the  chemical. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  are 
agricultural  trade  groups,  farm  and  garden 
chemical  manufacturers  and  a  number  of 
Independent  scientists.  They  are  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  the  regulatory  agency's 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  substance 
is  a  carcinogen  are  ambiguous  and  too  strict 
and  that  they  should  be  relaxed  or  dis- 
regarded. 

This  difference  of  opinion  has  come  at  a 
time  when  the  growing  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  cancer  caused 
by  toxic  substances  in  the  environment  is 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  health  problems 
in  the  world.  According  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  from  60  to  90  percent  of  all 
cancers  are  caused  by  such  substances. 

BACKGROTTNO 

From  the  time  man  discovered  fire,  whose 
smoke  produced  hydrocarbons  and  tarry  by- 
products, he  has  Introduced  a  host  of  car- 
cinogens into  the  human  environment.  Since 
the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  latter  18th 
century,  more  than  30,000  chemicals  have 
come  Into  commercial  production  and  each 
year  the  list  grows  by  some  1,000  new  com- 
pounds. 

According  to  Russell  Train,  head  of  the 
environmental  agency,  only  a  few  thousand 
of  the  more  than  2.000,000  known  chemicals 
have  been  tested  for  carcinogenicity.  Of  these, 
1,000  have  been  shown  to  cause  cancer  in  ani- 
mals and  nearly  200  have  been  demonstrated 
to  cause  cancer  in  humans. 

As  the  number  of  toxic  chemicals  pro- 
liferated, the  environmental  cancer  problem 
Intensified  and  began  to  be  studied  more 
closely  by  concerned  scientific  groups  who 
came  up  with  the  Informal  guidelines,  or  so- 
called  "principles,"  for  defining  carcinogens. 

FOR    LESS    CONTROL 

Most  chemical  and  pesticide  makers  and 
the  agricultural  industry  contend  that  the 
guidelines  are  not  wholly  proven  and  are 
too  restrictive  for  the  billion-dollar  indus- 
tries that  greatly  infiuence  the  nation's  wel- 
fare and  economy. 

The  C!ouncll  for  Agricultural  Silence  and 
Technology,  a  consortium  of  United  States 
farm  research  and  trade  organizations,  argues 
in  a  recent  report  that  the  guidelines  fall 
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to  make  a  distinction  between  tjrpes  of  tu- 
mors. The  report  states:  "All  cancers  are 
not  tvunors,  but  most  ttimors  are  not  can- 
cers— some  tumors  become  cancers,  but  most 
do  not." 

The  council  also  argues  that  substances 
that  cause  cancers  in  animals  do  not  neces- 
sarily cause  them  in  humans.  The  group 
also  says  that  the  concept  of  zero  ezposura 
to  any  environmental  substance  is  impracti- 
cal and  almost  impossible  to  achieve. 

Last  month  an  editorial  in  Lancet,  the 
British  medical  journal,  stated  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  cancer  prin- 
cipals "vary  from  the  Innocuous  to  the  ab- 
surd" and  added  that  few  experts  would 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  others  that  cancer  was 
mainly  caused  by  a  . .  .  external  factors  such 
as  chemicals. 

FOR    MORE    CONTROL 

Dr.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Q\ial- 
Ity,  last  month  addressed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Toxicology  in  Atlanta 
and  supported  the  environmental  agency's 
use  of  its  principles  of  carcinogenicity. 

"It  is  a  social  value  Judgment,"  Dr.  Peter- 
son said.  "And  because  certain  Induced  tu- 
mors transform  into  malignancies,  and  be- 
cause we  can  seldom  predict  which  tumors 
will  become  malignant  and  which  will  not, 
we  should  regard  all  tumorigens  [tumor- 
causing  agents]  as  possible  carcinogens." 

He  added  that  it  was  "obviously  unaccept- 
able to  wait  from  15  to  40  years  [the  range 
of  cancer  latency  periods]  to  find  out  whether 
a  suspect  chemical  will  produce  cancer  in 
man."  He  said  that  "every  chemical  that  in- 
duces cancer  in  animals"  must  be  regarded 
"as  a  potential  carcinogen  in  humans." 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Chemical  and  Engi- 
neering News,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Dr.  Sidney  Weinhouse,  di- 
rector of  the  Fels  Research  Institute  In 
Philadelphia,  stated:  "There  are  no  strict, 
quantitative  criteria  that  differentiate  be- 
nign from  malignant  tumors.  So-called  "be- 
nign' tumors  simply  grow  more  slowly  than 
malignant  tumors." 

Dr.  Harold  Stewart,  retired  chief  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
now  a  consultant  for  that  agency,  also  points 
out  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
tumors  and  cancers.  "You  can't  really  sepa- 
rate the  two  terms,"  he  said.  "We  know  that 
If  tumors  are  untreated  they  will  very  often 
metastasize  (spread)." 

OUTLOOK 

In  the  argument  over  the  proper  definition 
of  carcinogenicity  and  in  the  tangled  thicket 
of  scientists,  legislative  bodies.  Federal  agen- 
cies. Industrial  groups  and  other  organlza* 
tlons  concerned  with  the  problem,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  a  solution  acceptable  to 
Indvistry  and  environmentalists,  to  doctors 
and  lawmakers,  to  farmers  and  consumers,  is 
around  the  corner.  But  the  following  actions 
have  been  initiated: 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  preparing 
new  criteria  as  suggested  guidelines  for  de- 
fining an  agent  as  cancer-caiislng.  These  are 
expected  to  be  made  public  sometime  this 
summer. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  la 
preparing  its  own  guidelines  for  determining 
environmental  carcinogens  using  a  benefit/ 
risk  approach  based  on  the  health  risk  to 
humans  of  a  substance  In  the  environment 
matched  against  Its  overall  benefit  to  man- 
kind. 

A  national  clearinghouse  on  environ- 
mental carcinogens  Is  being  set  up  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  It  would  act  as  an 
Information  center  and  an  early  warning 
network  for  scientists.  Industry,  Federal 
agencies  and  other  concerned  groups. 

New,  simple  and  Inexpensive  ways  of  test- 
ing chemicals  for  their  cancer-causing  prop- 
erties, iising  bacteria  1nBt,fia<l  of  anlmalB,  are 
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being  examined  by  the  Qovernment's  scien- 
tific and  regulatory  departments.  Such  tests, 
though  not  a  definitive  as  the  vastly  more 
expensive  and  time-consuming  animals  tests, 
are  regarded  as  promising  for  ultimately  be- 
ing able  to  screen  substances  and  determine 
where  or  not  they  have  enough  harmful  po- 
tential to  merit  being  examined  more  closely. 

But  despite  these  developments,  the  road 
toward  establishing  accepted  definitions  of 
carcinogenicity  in  the  near  future  seems 
filled  with  obstacles,  according  to  most 
observers. 

llie  National  Cancer  Institute's  latest 
draft  of  Its  new  guidelines,  far  example,  ts 
reported  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  present  criteria, 
which  win  make  the  environmentalists 
happy  but  which  are  unacceptable  to  much 
of  the  chemical  and  agriculture  industry. 

The  promise  of  simpler  test  procedures, 
even  If  they  hold  true,  are  not  expected  to 
bear  fruit  for  the  next  four  car  five  years  be- 
cause It  will  take  that  long  to  thoroughly 
assess  the  scope  and  acctiracy  of  the  new 
methods. 

A  POSSIBLE  APPROACH 

One  possible  approach  to  the  problem  of 
^-Identifying  cancerous  substances  has  been 
proposed  by  William  D.  Ruckelahaus,  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  an  Interview  In  the 
Journal,  Science,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said  that 
whenever  a  new  "devilish"  substance  was 
discovered  it  should  be  surveyed  by  an  inde- 
pendent research  program  prepared  by 
everyone  Involved — lnd\istry,  labor.  Govern- 
ment and  concerned  citizens.  A  review  group 
of  scientists  of  "unquestioned  Integrity" 
would  then  design  a  research  program. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  believes,  re- 
search data  could  be  generated  that  everyone 
could  agree  on  and  the  matter  of  acceptable 
risks — the  benefit/risk  factor — could  then  be 
determined. 

But  even  if  such  a  comprehensive  program 
is  begun,  many  scientists  believe  It  will  be 
years  before  Inexpensive  and  accurate  testing 
procedures  can  be  developed  that  can 
qiilckly  Identify  cancer-causing  substances 
In  man's  environment.  And  It  may  be  equally 
as  long  before  the  various  groups  concerned 
come  to  agree  on  the  proper  definition  of  a 
cancer-causing  agent. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 
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of  this  bill  are  saying  that  If  you  simplify, 
the  procedure,  higher  election  day  turo- 
outs  would  result.  That  is  midarkey. 
Members  of  Congress,  of  all  people, 
should  know  the  real  reason  for  dropping 
turnout  is  that  more  and  more  people 
view  their  political  institutions,  candi- 
dates and  processes  with  apathy,  cyni- 
cism or  alienation.  The  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  will  not  change  or  eliminate 
these  attitudes. 

Consider  the  experience  of  several 
States  that  have  tried  post  card  regis- 
tration, and  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
no  correlation  between  registration  pro- 
cedures and  voter  turnout.  North  Da- 
kota, which  does  not  require  any  prior 
registration  for  voting  had  a  68-percent 
turnout  in  the  1972  presidential  election. 
South  Dakota,  which  does  require  regis- 
tration, had  a  69-percent  turnout  for  the 
same  election.  In  Texas,  voter  registra- 
tion coupons  are  printed  in  newpapers. 
It  has  one  of  the  lowest  registration  and 
voting  rates  in  the  coimtry.  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  have  adopted  the  post 
card  registration  system.  Neither  State 
has  shown  voter  Increases. 

To  allow  people  to  register  to  vote 
simply  by  filling  out  a  postcard,  without 
showing  proof  of  identity  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, raises  the  potential  for  opening  up 
a  whole  new  era  of  election  fraud  if  it 
passes.  Registrars  will  not  get  to  see  the 
applicant.  How  would  anyone  be  able  to 
confirm  that  a  post  card  applicant  is  le- 
gitimate, and  not  registered  in  one  or 
more  other  precincts,  or  even  alive?  If 
the  application  is  lost  hi  the  mall,  who 
will  advise  the  trusting  applicant  that  he 
or  she  is  still  not  registered  to  vote?  The 
resulting  confusion  wHl  not  likely  im- 
prove voter  participation. 

This  bill  will  not  improve  the  American 
electoral  process.  It  wiU  only  cheapen 
and  confuse  it. 


DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sleeper  issues  this  year  is  the  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act,  a  seemingly  innocent  bill 
that  could  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  State  and  local  election  boards.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  invite  corruption 
and  confusion  in  our  elections  process. 

The  Voter  Registration  Act  proposes 
to  establish  a  Federal  system  of  voter 
registration  using  post  cards.  The  meas- 
ure was  narrowly  defeated  in  the  93d 
Congress,  May  1974,  but  this  Congress 
is  reputedly  more  liberal,  so  sponsors  of 
post  card  registration  will  try  again. 
They  want  to  compel  election  oflBcials  to 
register  inanimate  post  cards  without 
requiring  applicants  to  appear  in  persorf*-s^ 

This  scheme  is  based  on  the  premise    ^^ 
that  low  voter  participation  in  the  United 
States  is  caused  by  cumbersome  voter 
registration   procedures.    The    sponsors 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP   rNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  called  the  "Equal 
Opportunity  for  Displaced  Homemakers 
Act."  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
multipurpose  service  programs  for  dis- 
placed homemakers. 

This  legislation  is  Jpng  overdue,  and  is 
imperative  in  light  of  the  most  recent 
statistics  concerning  the  growing  num- 
ber of  women  who  are  finding  them- 
selves in  tiieir  middle  years  without  any 
means  of  private  or  public  support. 

This  situation  has  been  precipitated 
by  women's  longer  life  spans  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  number  of 
widows.  Additionally,  our  society  has 
traditionally  delegated  responsibilities 
of  home  and  children  to  the  American 
woman;  duties  which  are  emotionally 
atisfying  but  not  directly  economically 
rewarding.  As  greater  numbers  of  women 
are  finding  themselves  facing  the  trauma 
of  being  alone  either  through  a  divorce, 
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or  the  loss  of  a  spouse  thnnis^  death, 
protections  must  be  guaranteed  to  help 
these  women  readjust  to  a  new  single 
Ufa 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  provide  serrtoes  and 
opportunities  many  w<nnen  have  been 
unable  to  locate  or  provide  for  thon- 
selves.  "nils  bill  establishes  many  serv- 
ices todhidlng  Job  counseling,  financial 
management  training,  educational  op- 
portunities, legal  counseling  and  health 
education  programs. 

The  Port  Wayne  Women's  Bureau, 
Inc.,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  reflected 
the  progressive  attitude  of  that  com- 
munity by  conducting  a  1-day  seminar 
on  March  26  on  the  problems  and  pos- 
sible legislative  goals  faced  by  the  dis- 
placed homemaker.  "Hie  bipartisan 
women  who  are  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation are  not  seeking  the  involvement 
of  large  amoimts  of  Federal  dollars,  but 
are  asking  for  a  goal  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  ideals 
outlined  in  this  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
legislation.  Displaced  homemakers  con- 
stitute a  large  and  untapped  natural 
resource  our  country  needs  to  develop. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  PREVENT  A 
MAJOR  INCREASE  IN  TELEPHONE 
RATES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'l'l  V  BS 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7  I  Introduced  HJR.  13093,  which 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  major  increase 
In  telephone  rates.  If  Congress  fails  to 
adopt  tills  legislation,  residents  may  soon 
find  that  their  monthly  bill  for  basic  local 
service  could  increase  by  perhaps  as 
much  as  75  percent. 

The  congressional  mandate  imder  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  "to  make 
available,  so  far  as  possible  to  aU  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  a  TtLpid,  ef- 
ficient, nationwide,  and  worldwide  wire 
and  radio  communications  service  with 
adequate  facilities  at  reasonable 
charges."  To  help  achieve  the  goal  of 
reasonable  ciiarges  for  as  many  Amer- 
icans as  possible,  telephone  companies 
average  out  the  costs  of  providing  serv- 
ice in  a  given  area.  A  customer  is  not 
assessed  the  actual  dollar  value  of  pro- 
viding him  or  her  with  service.  If  costs 
were  not  averaged,  some  people  would 
be  unable  to  afford  the  privil^e  of  hav- 
ing a  telephone. 

What  is  now  happening,  however,  is 
that  new  communications  companies  are 
entering  the  market.  These  companies 
move  into  the  high-volume  routes  be- 
tween large  cities — routes  where  the 
costs  are  low  and  the  profits  high.  By 
handling  just  t^ese  low-cost,  high-profit 
routes,  the  new  companies  can  price 
thwnselves  below  the  telephone  com- 
panies averaged  rates.  In  summary,  the 
new  companies  are  skimming  off  the 
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profits  without  provh  ing  the  costly  In- 
depth  service  provide  I  by  the  telephone 
companies. 

The  final  result  w  11  be  higher  rates 
for  residential  users.  ]  >eople  living  In  the 
17th  District  of  Ohic  will  be  forced  to 
bear  a  much  larger  iihare  of  telephone 
costs. 

My  bm,  the  Consumer  Communica- 
tions Reform  Act  of  1976.  would  stop 
mis  from  happening,  A  key  feature  of 
the  bill  Is  the  sectioi  stipulating  that 
authorizations  of  duiilicative  interstate 
services  are  contrary  to  the  pubhc  in- 
terest. This  and  oth*r  features  of  the 
biU  would  halt  profit-s  kimming  on  major 
routes. 

Inflation  has  ah-ei  idy  done  enough 
damage  to  the  avera^  e  American  with- 
out  adding    the   additional    burden   of 


WHY  ARE  WE  A  3SISTING  EL 
SALVADDR? 


Congress  should 


higher  telephone  billa.  y.^..^,^^  snouia 
act  immediately  to  prevent  a  major  in- 
ci-ease  in  telephone  rites. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NXW    TORIE 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  RITRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprit  13.  1976 

nf  ^K  ■  ^P*?-  ^^-  Spelker.  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Operati^  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  (pommittee.  I  have 
been  exploring  the  raitiiflcations  of  US 
policy  in  Latin  Americft.  Recently  i  had 
correspondence  with  tjbe  State  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  pc  lltical  and  human 
nghts  situation  in  El  Salvador.  I  am  ap- 
Kf!f  "^t  correspoidence  for  the  in- 
terest and  information  of  my  coUeagues- 

ROBKHT  J.  m'^SS  ""'  '■'  '"^''^  "•  "^*- 

tUm>.  Department  of    State.  Washington. 

D«AR  MK.  McCloskit:  ,  \3  a  member  of  fh- 
Foreign  Operations  Subco  ni^^  on  the  In 
proprlatlons  Committee.   [  am^kad  ^  an 
prove  runding  for  our  fcrelg^  ^d^r^am 
»^^»°Vi'**^  and  econontic.  I  am  cSn^ 
about  the  situation  In  11  Salvado?  I  haS 
been  advUed  of  specific  human  rights  vloll! 
tlons  and  of  the  general  threat  to  the  Jeve! 
opment  of  democratic  forces  In  The  count^ 

A3  I  understand  the  fa:ts.  In  1972  a  mm 

d^t^'**'°,"^'P  *■"  ««t«bllsi?ng  undef^e" 
nSff  °'  ^•'^Klent  Ar  uro  Molina  which 
nulUfled  an  election  woe    by  a  coalition  nf 

During  the  past  four  yeirs  no  less  than  4i 

oth«J^  t^  ""'*'  °^  *  Isappeared".  Many 
others  have  been  forced  Into  exii*.  th^^, 

?i^'  ,"°f'«"«y  Profes^>S  Sd  Sdenl^" 
labor  leaders,  and  church  and  profession^]' 

mo?^-  ""  ^f'^P^***  "^  °^  ncldente  over  a  sS 
month  period  is  Included  at  the  end  of  thl^ 
letter  for  your  verification  and  comment 
tf„,.  T        "J^deratand  that  a  national  elec- 

schedu^dfor^'P^l  ^'^  legislative  ifflc^. 
scneduled  for  March  14,  lias  been  canceliivi 

t^n"t°^°  '^^^  ''"^  ««  repTesslvTSS: 

the^!::tlon."'^'^  '°'  ^"^°«  P^^*^  -^  °' 

I  ♦m  also  advised  that  t  jere  Is  supposed  to 
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be  a  presidential  election  In  March  of  1977. 
The  opposition  parties  Intend  to  make  every 
effort  to  moimt  a  successful  campaign.  With- 
out violating  the  principle  of  non-interfer- 
ence in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another  coun- 
try. I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  our 
government  to  communicate  our  concern  for 
a  free  election  and  make  clear  our  support 
for  relnstltutlon  of  the  democratic  procces. 

I  would  also  like  your  opinion  as  to  what 
effect  our  military  assistance  program  may 
have  on  the  retardation  of  the  democratic 
process.  Has  otir  military  aid  program  in- 
creased In  recent  years.  If  so,  why? 

I  would  appreciate  your  promot  response  to 
these  issues,  as  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  this 
subject  with  my  coUeagues  in  the  near 
future. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

El  Salvador  :  Human  Rights  Violations, 

April-Octobee  1975 
April  17,  1975:  Juliano  Flores  Mejia,  polit- 
ical leader,  arrested  in  the  Parque  Infanttl 
at  7:30  A31.,  Disappeared. 

June  6.  1975:  Massacre  of  "Tres  Calles", 
rural  community  in  El  Salvador.  At  least  six 
persons  killed  by  soldiers,  Including  Jose  Al- 
berto 03torga,  58;  Jorge  Alberto  Ostorga,  28; 
Jose  Alfredo  Ostorga,  23;  Hector  David  Os- 
torga, 15;  Santos  Alvarado  Morales,  38;  and 
Francisco  Morales  MeJla. 

July  30,  1975:  Massacre  in  downtown  San 
Salvador.  Soldiers  and  police  allegedly  flred 
Into  crowd,  killing  4  and  producing  22  "dis- 
appearances". Those  kUled  were  Roberto  An- 
tonio Miranda,  Balmore  Cortez  Vasquez,  Car- 
los Ponseca,  and  Maria  Evella  Miranda.  The 
"disappearances"  were  Marlene  Lopez.  Maria 
Julia  Lopez,  Guillermo  Apariclo,  Oulllermina 
Lopez,  Mario  Pleltes,  Norma  Velasquez,  Julio 
Cesar  Velado,  N.  Hasbun,  Omar  Martinez, 
Hugo  Flores  Cordova,  Julio  Ramirez,  Gustavo 
Martinez,  Maria  Cecilia  Arias,  Alfredo  Serrano, 
Joaquin  Romero,  Francisco  Menendez,  Arture 
Sanchez  Burgos,  Napoleon  Calderon  Orande. 
Carlos  Humberto  Hernandez,  Sergio  Antonio 
Cabrera,  Eber  Oomez  Mendoza,  and  Jose  Do- 
mingo Aldana. 

August  13,  1975:  Carlos  Mauricio  Carballo, 
poUtical  leader,  arrested  at  4:30  p.m..  near 
the  City  Hall,  disappeared. 

September  26,  1975 :  Rafael  Agulnada  Car- 
ranza,  labor  leader  and  leader  of  political  co- 
alition (UNO),  shot  13  times  by  unknown 
assassin. 

September  27m  1975:  Jesus  Miguel  Angel 
Hernandez,  kidnapped  at  funeral  of  Carranza 
and  shot  to  death  by  unknown  assassins. 

October  1,  1975:  Jose  Ernesto  Sorto.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
and  political  leader,  kidnapped  at  3:30  P.M.. 
disappeared. 

October  12.  1975:  Victor  Manuel  Sanchez, 
labor  leader  in  La  Union,  kidnapped  and 
disappeared. 

April  9,  1976. 
Hon.  £Idward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  March  18  inquiring  about  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

The  present  Government  of  El  Salvador, 
headed  by  Colonel  Arturo  Armando  Molina! 
was  elected  m  February,  1972,  MoUna  received 
41.5  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  election; 
his  opponent  received  40.3  percent.  The  op- 
position coalition  alleged  fraud  in  the  tally- 
ing of  the  popular  vote.  Since  neither  candi- 
date received  a  majority,  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly was  called  upon  to  select  the  presi- 
dent. It  chose  Molina.  Subsequent  to  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  action,  dissident  Armed 
Forces  officers  tried  to  overturn  the  results  by 
staging  a  military  coup.  Their  attempt  was 
unsuccessful  and  Molina  was  inaugurated  to 
a  five-year  term  on  July  1,  1972.  Since  the 
changeover  of  government  proceeded  In  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  norms,  the 
question  of  U.S.  recognition  did  not  arise. 
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During  the  past  year  there  have  tMen  » 
number  of  uicidents  of  public  violence  in  EI 
Salvador,  including  those  mentioned  In  the 
attachment  to  your  letter.  Our  Embassy  In 
San  Salvador  has  followed  the  situation  very 
closely  and  has  provided  up-to-date  report- 
ing on  these  evints.  The  incident  at  Tree 
Calles  on  June  21,  1975  resulted  in  the  death 
of  six  persons.  According  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  the  deaths  occurred  when 
National  Guard  personnel  returned  fire  after 
being  shot  at  whUe  attempting  to  apprehend 
a  suspect  in  a  murder  case.  The  opposiUon 
party  disputed  this  account.  Violence  erupted 
again  on  July  30  when  a  student  march,  pro- 
testing expenditures  for  a  Miss  Universe  con- 
test, tragically  led  to  a  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries.  The  Salvadoran  Government  stated 
that  the  protesters  fired  with  automatic 
weapons  and  molotov  cocktails  on  National 
Guardsmen  monitoring  the  demonstration, 
causing  the  Guardsmen  to  react  by  shooting' 
into  the  crowd.  The  ofllcial  count  listed  two 
dead;  other  versions  estimated  the  death  toll 
to  be  between  six  and  12  persons.  On 
September  26,  Rafael  Agulnada  Carranza,  an 
opposition  deputy  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, was  killed  while  driving  in  down- 
town San  Salvador.  The  assaUants  fled  after 
the  murder  and  to  our  knowledge  have  not 
been  identified  or  apprehended. 

Additionally,  several  persons  were  kUled  In 
a  raid  on  a  border  outpost,  terrorists  seized 
control  of  a  number  of  radio  stations  and 
there  were  two  successful  and  two  unsuccess- 
ful kidnapping  attempts  in  El  Salvador  last 
year.  The  Peoples  Revolutionary  Army,  a 
self-styled  Marxist  organization,  has  taken 
credit  for  these  events. 

Less  Information  Is  available  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  individuals  mentioned  in 
the  attachment  to  your  letter.  I  have  asked 
our  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  to  look  Into  this. 
Legislative  and  municipal  elections  were 
held  in  El  Salvador  on  March  14.  TTie  Gov- 
ernment party  ran  virtually  unopposed  In 
this  contest  because  the  opposition  coalition 
withdrew,  charging  chicanery  on  the  part  of 
the  government-appointed  electoral  commis- 
sion. 

We  share  your  concern  over  the  future  of 
the  democratic  process  In  El  Salvador.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  February,  1977,  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  free  and  open  manner,  and  we 
shall  look  for  opportimities  to  make  that 
known  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

With  regard  to  your  question  on  security 
assistance,  we  do  have  a  modest  program  In 
El  Salvador,  but  funding  levels  are  declining 
rather  than  increasing.  During  the  present 
fl.««al  year,  we  are  providing  El  Salvador  with 
$300,000  in  grant  material  and  $840,000  in 
training.  Additionally,  $2.5  million  In  Foreign 
Military  Sales  credits  were  offered,  but  the 
Salvadoran  Government  decided  not  to  util- 
ize them.  For  FY  1977,  we  have  proposed 
phasing  out  grant  material,  and  providing 
$600,000  in  training  and  $2.5  million  In  For- 
eign Military  Sales  credit.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Military  Assistance  Program  in  El 
Salvador  has  had  either  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive effect  on  democratic  processes  in  that 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

RelatUma. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  22 
will  mark  a  day  that  is  very  important 
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to  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  a  ccHnmunity  In  the 
area  I  represent. 

April  22  is  the  525th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  the  woman  who  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 

I  am  honored  to  have  as  one  of  my 
constituents  Mr.  John  Paul  Paine  who 
Is  president  of  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Queen  Isabella  Day.  1976  is  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  f oimdlng  by  Mr.  Paine 
of  the  national  committee  to  honor  the 
Queen.  Also,  Ford  City  was  the  first 
community  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim Queen  Isabella  Day  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Mayor  John  Hand. 

Mr.  Paine  and  the  committee  members 
had  hoped  President  Ford  would  declare 
April  22  as  Queen  Isabella  Day.  It  would 
be  particularly  appropriate  since  Spain's 
King  Juan  Carlos  who  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Isabella  wUl  be  touring  the 
United  States  beginning  June  1. 

In  any  event,  I  am  pleased  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  backing  and  sup- 
port given  by  the  Queen  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  jmd  I  hope  we  all  remember 
her  contribution  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CONGRESS- 
MAN TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues  I  was  very  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  House  and  the  New  Eng- 
land caucus  will  be  losing  one  of  its  out- 
standing Members  at  the  end  of  the  94th 
Congress.  The  retirement  of  our  friend, 
ToRBERT  H.  Macdonald,  wlll  Certainly  af- 
fect us  all  here  in  the  House  but  the  loss 
of  his  influence  and  advice  wlU  have  an 
even  greater  Impact  for  us  In  the  North- 
east. 

When  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
made  the  initial  annoimcement  on  the 
floor  of  Torby's  decision  to  retire,  Mr. 
CNEttL  recounted  many  of  Torby's  ma- 
jor l^slatlve  accomplishments  during 
his  11  terms  representing  Massachusetts' 
Seventh  District.  That  lengthy  list  In- 
cluded bills  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
in  recent  years,  among  them  energy,  reg- 
ulatory reform,  and  transportation. 

Although  party  afBliation  seated  us  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisles,  geographically 
we  had  similar  constituencies  and  his 
attempts  to  resolve  our  mutual  problems 
usually  foimd  me  as  one  of  his  solid 
supporters.  There  Is  a  natural  tendency 
among  politicians  to  look  after  the  home 
district  first,  but  Torbert  Macdonald  has 
had  that  rare  ability  to  focus  on  the  na- 
tional problems,  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  constituents'  Interest  but  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  coimtry's.  His  commitment  and 
devotion  to  both  of  these  constituencies 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  this  body 
with  ToRBY  for  the  last  three  terms.  Dur- 
ing these  years  I  have  seen  how  effective 
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his  leadership  on  the  Interstate  and  Por- 
eign  Commerce  Committee  has  been.  His 
skillful  guidance  through  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  the 
sports  antiblackout  law  and  legislation 
to  create  and  fund  a  public  broadcasting 
network  are  only  the  most  visible  of  his 
legislative  achievements. 

His  performances  as  chairman  of  the 
former  Power  and  Communications  Sub- 
committee and  the  current  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  are  frequently  cited 
as  examples  of  fairness  and  effectiveness 
in  the  legislative  process.  Witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  him  knew  when  their 
homework  was  incomplete  because  the 
chairman  always  put  them  to  the  test. 

As  I  have  so  often  heard  from  his  con- 
temporaries, there  is  much  about  Tor- 
bert Macdonald  that  the  public  and  we 
"newcomers"  to  Congress  have  not  seen. 
His  ability  as  an  athlete  in  Harvard,  his 
outstanding  record  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n — as  evidenced  by  the  Sil- 
ver Star  displayed  so  proudly  In  his  of- 
fice— his  service  as  personal  adviser  to 
his  friend  and  President,  John  Kennedy: 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  unseen  ele- 
ments of  the  man. 

When  away  from  the  Hill,  sports  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  his  major  interests.  If 
you  ever  want  to  know  how  any  of  the 
Boston  teams  are  doing  Torby  can  give 
you  the  scores  and  the  standings.  I  still 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  World 
Series  last  fall  when  the  rains  came  to 
Fenway  Park  during  one  of  the  games. 
The  picture  of  Torby  sitting  through  the 
downpour,  his  indifference  to  the 
weather  as  obvious  as  his  enjojrment  of 
the  game,  typifies  the  Boston  fans.  The 
love  of  competing  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  pleasure  of  winning,  and  we  all  know 
what  a  competitor  Torby  Is. 

All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  for  his 
years  of  service  to  the  country.  We  shall 
miss  his  presence  here  on  the  floor,  but 
after  22  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
we  cannot  begrudge  him  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  New  England  to  relax  with 
his  family.  Torby,  let  me  add  to  the 
chorus  my  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness  and  thank 
you  for  the  job  you  have  done  for  us  all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALMA  OWENS  EASOM 

HON.  CHARLES  ROSE  HI 

or   NORTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apra  13,  1976 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Miss  Alma  Owens 
Easom,  distinguished  citizen  of  Fayette- 
ville,  N.C.,  and  one  of  our  country's  out- 
standing educators.  It  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  share  with  Members  of  the  House 
my  feelings  about  this  great  lady. 

Miss  Easom  was  bom  In  Selma.  N.C., 
and  received  her  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from  East  Carolina 
University  in  Greenville,  N.C.  Her  first 
teaching  job  was  in  her  native  .'ohnston 
County,  but  she  later  setUed  In  Cumber- 
land County  and  the  city  of  Fayetteville. 

For  the  past  17  years.  Miss  Easom  has 
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served  as  the  principal  of  the  West  Lawn 
Elementary  School.  From  personal  ex- 
perience, I  can  attest  to  ho-  dedication  to 
learning  and  to  her  sincere  love  of  d^- 
dren.  She  is  patient  when  others  are  ex- 
hausted; she  is  accepting  when  most  of 
us  would  feel  critical. 

This  year  will  be  her  last  as  principal 
of  West  Lawn  and  Mayor  Beth  Finch  has 
proclaimed  April  29,  Alma  Owens  Easom 
Day,  in  Fayetteville. 

I  applaud  this  action  by  Mayor  Finch 
and  the  city  of  Fayetteville  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  finest  citizens  of  the 
community.  One  day  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  hundreds  of  days  In  which  Miss 
Easom  has  served  our  children,  but  it  will 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  her  contribution 
and  will  cause  us  to  i^cognize  her  talents 
and  gifts  with  careful  consideration. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Mayor 
Finch  follows: 

Pkoclamation 

Wliereas,  Alma  Owens  Easom  has  for  many 
years,  dedicated  herself  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  the  chUdren  of  our  com- 
munity with  outstanding  devotion,  and 

Wbereu,  Alma  Owens  Easom  has  given  her 
entire  life  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  young 
ones  with  the  most  advanced  methods  avaU- 
able  in  the  field  of  education,  and 

Whereas,  she  has  taught  and  served  as 
Principal  of  Central  School  and  served  with 
distinction  as  Principal  of  Westlawn  Ele- 
mentary School, 

Now,  therefMe.  I  Invite  my  feUow  citizens 
to  Join  with  me  In  observing  that  Alma 
Owens  Eaaom.  an  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished educator,  is  retiring  as  of  June,  1976, 
and  that  she  is  worthy  ol  our  gratitude  and 
continuing  appreciation  for  benefiting  our 
entire  community  with  her  outstanding  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  chUdren. 

I,  do.  therefore,  proclaim  Thursday,  AprU 
29,  1976,  anno  Domini,  Alma  Owens  Easom 
Day  In  the  City  of  PayettevUle,  North 
Carolina. 


DELORES   (DEE)    KOPF  HONORED 

HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF  nXIHOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  SpeakefTtoday  I  wish 
to  honw  Mrs.  Delores  (Dee)  Kopf,  head 
librarian  at  the  Oak  Lawn  Public  Library 
in  niinois,  who  Is  retiring  after  30  years 
of  dedicated  sorlce. 

Mrs.  Kopf  started  as  assistant  lilxar- 
ian  In  a  littie  red  bam  that  had  once 
been  a  pigecm  roost.  The  book  circula- 
tion at  that  time  was  about  30  books  a 
day  with  library  card  holders  numbering 
only  400.  The  library  later  moved,  along 
with  Mr.  K(«>f,  into  an  old  house  pur- 
chased by  the  library  board  and  then 
when  ground  was  broken  in  1955  for  the 
present  library  building,  Mrs.  Kc^f  was 
thftrft  ft  TgAll, 

For  the  past  20  years,  Mrs.  Kopf  has 
served  as  head  librarian,  and  today  that 
library  Is  undergoing  its  fourth  addlticm 
and  serving  more  than  43,000  library 
card  holders.  This  fine  lady  had  played 
a  significant  role  In  that  growth  and  In 
the  community's  ever-expanding  use  of 
the  library,  and  I  am  sure  many  well- 
wishers  will  be  gathered  at  the  open 
house  on  April  25  to  thank  her  personally 
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for  her  contributloE  b.  Sponsored  by  the 
library  board  to  hotior  Mrs.  Kapt.  the 
day  will  be  a  special  one,  I  am  sure,  for 
a  very  special  person , 

Any  of  us  that  hive  ever  benefited 

and  I  am  sure  that  that  la  most  of  us— 
from  the  public  libt-ary  and  welcomed 
the  guidance  of  a  knowledgeable  librar- 
ian, understand  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  that  instltul  Ion  and  that  person 
In  our  lives.  As  Emej  son  once  said: 

ConaWer  what  you  bave  In  the  smaUest 
chosen  Ubrary.  A  comp  Euiy  of  the  widest  and 
wlUlest  men  that  coull  be  picked  out  of  aU 
olvU  countries,  In  a  thousand  years,  have  set 
In  best  order  the  results  of  learning  and 
wisdom.  The  men  themselves  were  hid  and 
inaccessible,  solitary,  t  npatlent  of  interrup- 
tion, fenced  by  etiquette;  but  the  thought 
which  they  did  not  uricover  to  their  bosom 
friend  Is  here  wrlttcE  out  in  transparent 
words  to  us,  the  Strang  srs  of  another  age. 


Mrs.  Kopf  has  __ 
"diary  of  the  human 
people  through  the 
rldied  the  lives  of 
colleagues  Join  with 
her  and  wishing 
retirement. 
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REVENUE  SHAI ING  REFORM 


betn  the  link  to  the 

race"  for  countless 

years.  She  has  en- 

m  my  and  I  know  my 

me  In  commending 

a  most  enjoyable 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  IXOXISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R.  SPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Apr  a  13.  1976 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress considers  extern  lion  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program,  many  of  those 
who  have  examined  the  program  during 
ite  first  years  of  operal  Ion  have  concluded 
that  a  number  of  revi  sions  are  necessary 
to  achieve  greater  efl  ciency  and  equity. 

As  sponsor  of  legiiilation  to  improve 
the  program  in  such  areas  as  citizen 
participation,  civil  rijhts,  and  funding 
more  closely  targeted  o  need.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  sound  reforms  will  be  incor- 
porated in  extension  i  iroposals  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Hmnan  Resoiu-ces  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

As  an  example  of  the  wide  editorial 
support    for    revenue!  sharing    reform 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  published  on  April  12    1976   in 
the  Miami  Herald. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Revknue  Sharing  WeakIspots  Call  Out  fob 
Strong  RiinsioN 

Congress  Is  beginning  now  to  put  together 
a  bm  that  will  extend  f(  «leral  revenue  shar- 
ing  to  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  as  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  anx:ously  look  over  Its 
shoulder.  They  have  con  e  to  depend  heavUy 
on  the  federal  funds  wilch  are  being  dis- 
tributed under  the  five-year,  $30.2  billion 
program  which  Is  schedu  ed  to  end  this  fiscal 
year. 

Without  federal  reveiue  sharing  many 
local  governments  would  have  found  them- 
selves fighting  off  bankruj)tcy.  or  overburden- 
Ing  Uie  local  taxpayers,  Or  stripped  down  to 
sheU  structures  that  faUfed  to  meet  the  vital 
needs  of  the  citizens.  Th  sre  Is  no  doubt  that 
revenue  sharing  has  beei  i  a  blessing  to  both 
politician  and  taxpayer,  It  Is  based  on  a 
sound  concept,  sometlmss  described  as  the 
new  federalism"  which  aUows  more  of  the 
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decisions  to  be  made  at  the  local  level,  where 
the  people  are. 

Experience  has  proven,  however,  that  there 
la  rocMn  for  Improvement  In  the  program  If  Its 
high  cost  Is  to  receive  continued  Justification 
In  Ught  of  other  pressing  demands  being 
made  on  the  federal  treasury.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  the  nation's  lawmakers  to  take  an 
honest  look  at  this  worthy  endeavor  and 
shore  up  the  weak  sjwts  which  In  time  could 
lead  to  Its  demise.  Students  of  government 
who  have  no  special  ax  to  grind  have  made 
careful  studies  and  found  that  In  too  many 
cases  the  program  has  not  returned  govern- 
ment declslon-maklng  to  the  people  but 
merely  has  made  It  easier  for  the  same  old 
politicians  to  continue  pursuing  their  same 
old  InefBclent  methods  of  running  local  gov- 
ernment. 

In  most  places  there  has  been  glaring  de- 
fault In  citizen  participation,  with  the  pub- 
lic not  even  properly  Informed  on  how  the 
money  Is  being  spent.  Formulas  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  appear  to  be  short-changing 
the  cities  and  other  areas  which  are  facing 
the  greatest  challenges  with  poverty  popula- 
tions. In  many  jurisdictions,  minorities  and 
women  are  not  being  sufficiently  protected. 

One  study  made  by  four  national  groups 
Including  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Edu- 
cation Fund,  found  the  program  "seriously 
deficient  In  many  respects"  and  complained, 
among  other  things,  that  "the  funds  provided 
by  this  massive  program  have  simk  largely 
without  a  trace — leaving  In  their  wake  nei- 
ther new  mechanisms  for  citizen  Involvement 
nor  new  plans  or  strategies  for  delivering 
needed  services  more  effectively." 

Though  It  has  accomplished  enough  of  Its 
goals  to  warrant  renewal,  the  federal  revenue 
sharing  program  has  faUed  In  enough  of 
them  to  warrant  revision. 
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THE  HATCH  ACT  IN  DANGER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13,  1976 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  yesterday  the  President 
vetoed  H.R.  8617.  In  vetoing  the  bill,  the 
President  said: 

The  Hatch  Act  Is  Intended  to  strike  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  fair  and  effective  gov- 
ernment and  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  Individual  employees.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  my  opinion,  In  striking  that 
balance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  effort 
to  override  has  tentatively  been  set  for 
April  29. 

I  direct  the  special  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  most  impressive  editorial 
commentary  on  the  Hatch  Act  In  the 
April  2  Chicago  Dally  News.  This  edi- 
torial provides  us  with  excellent  reasons 
for  sustaining  the  President's  veto. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

The  Hatch  Act  in  Danger 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  amend  dras- 
tically the  Hatch  Act,  the  17-yeer-old  pro- 
hibition on  political  activity  by  most  fed- 
eral employes.  The  action  would  be  more  Im- 
mediately disturbing  had  President  Ford 
not  promised  repeatedly  to  veto  the  bill. 
There  Is  cause  for  concern,  nevertheless.  Ptor 
efforts  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  are  likely  to 
continue  under  other  administrations. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  passed  In  1939  to  cor- 
rect the  patronage  abuses  In  federal  em- 
ployment. WhUe  political  hlrlngs  and  firings 
continue  at  the  administrative  level,  the  vast 


majority  of  federal  civil  servants  are  aeeui* 
In  their  Jobs  from  being  forced  to  contribute 
to  poUtlclans  and  to  work  In  /^mpg^gT^n  j^ 
is  an  Important  protection  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  career  government  worken. 
And  despite  a  well-organized  repeal  campaign 
by  several  government  employe  unions,  then 
has  been  no  showing  of  widespread  support 
among  the  civil  service  rank  and  flle  for 
sweeping  Hatch  Act  changes. 

Concern  about  the  law  extends  beyoixl 
protecting  some  2.8  million  federal  employ** 
and  postal  workers  from  political  Intimida- 
tion and  manipulation.  Tlie  law  works  »<tiT 
to  protect  the  public  served.  As  Supram* 
Court  J\istlce  Byron  White  wrote  In  1978 
when  the  court  upheld  the  Hatch  Act:  "It  U 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  country.  Indeed 
essential,  that  federal  service  should  depend 
upon  meritorious  performance  rather  than 
political  service."  Federal  employes  should 
have  loyalties  that  extend  beyond  the  par- 
ties m  power,  or  the  whims  of  powerful  con- 
gressional committee  chairmen  who  oversee 
their  particular  departments.  As  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  chairman  Robert  E.  Hamp- 
ton testified  before  Congress,  the  act  limits 
the  possibility  that  an  employe's  politlcsl 
views,  or  poUtlcal  pressure  exerted  upon  Mm, 
Interferes  with  his  work. 

The  greatest  amount  of  pressure  for  Hatch 
Act  changes  comes  from  organized  labor. 
The  postal  unions,  whose  outslzed  wage  gains 
have  done  much  to  create  the  postal  service 
crisis,  are  big  In  the  picture.  AFL-CIO  Pres- 
ident George  Meany  Is  for  the  Hatch  Act 
changes,  obviously  desirous  of  Increasing  his 
political  muscle  by  organizing  federal  em- 
ployes behind  labor-backed  candidates. 

The  bill  cleared  both  houses  of  Congress 
this  week  by  margins  Insufllclent  to  override 
a  veto.  But  those  who  would  gut  the  Hatch 
Act,  and  politicize  federal  workers  not  only 
m  Washington  but  throughout  the  country, 
will  be  back  at  their  game  unless  voters 
make  known  their  concerns. 


SER/JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS 


HON.  AUN  STEELMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
board  of  directors  of  SER/Jobs  for 
Progress  is  meeting  In  Washington  this 
week,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  once  again  the  fine 
record  of  this  organization. 

SER/Jobs  for  Progress  enters  Its  sec- 
ond decade  of  operation  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment  that 
deserves  our  continued  recognition  and 
support.  Prom  its  beginnings  In  1965 
with  a  job  placement  center,  SER  has 
expanded  and  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  successful  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  effectiveness  and  success  of  SER 
cannot  be  disputed.  Through  hard  work 
and  determination  SER  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  reach  and  train 
large  numbers  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged citizens.  SER's  programs  for 
education  and  Job  training  have  enabled 
many  Spanish-speaking  men  and  wom- 
en to  gain  the  self-confidence  and  gHUs 
they  need  to  compete  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket for  meaningful  employment  and  be- 
come productive  participants  In  the 
community. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
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Training  Act  of  1973  presented  SER 
with  a  new  situation  by  distributing  the 
bulk  of  Federal  funds  to  SER  projects 
through  local  and  State  governments, 
hence  severely  restricting  national  co- 
ordination. SER  has  met  this  challenge 
with  continued  outstanding  performance 
In  providing  practical  help  for  imem- 
ployed  and  tmderemployed  Spanish - 
speaking  Americans. 

SER  has  done  an  excellent  job  In  eas- 
ing the  cultural  and  language  diflaculties 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  face  while 
attempting  to  enter  the  job  market.  The 
Instillment  of  self-reliance  In  the  Span- 
ish-speaking commimity  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  SER  can  be  proud 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  SER  for  Federal  fimding  over  the 
last  3',^  years  since  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress. . 

SUPPRESSION  OP  INNOVATION- 
PART  in 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt,  Professor  Wardell  argues 
ttiat  a  more  positive  approach  to  drug 
regulation  is  needed  in  the  United  States. 
He  rejects  the  overemphasis  placed  upon 
toxicity  data  by  the  FDA  smd  argues  that 
"if  even  one  new  drug  of  the  stature  of 
penicillin  or  digitalis  has  been  unjustifi- 
ably banished  to  a  company's  back  shelf 
because  of  excessively  stringent  regula- 
tory requirements,  that  event  will  have 
harmed  more  people  than  all  the  toxicity 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em drug  development."  I  might  point  out 
that  some  experts  in  the  field  of  phar- 
macologic' believe  that  if  penicillin  were 
to  be  discovered  today,  it  would  never  be 
approved  for  marketing  by  the  PDA.  It 
Is  extremely  toxic  to  guinea  pigs  and,  im- 
der  the  existing  regulatory  scheme,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  animal  toxicity 
data.  Dr.  Wardell  points  out  the  short- 
comings of  this  approach: 

What  Do  We  Reallt  Nkkd;  How  Can  THnrcs 
Be  Improved? 

In  the  previous  section,  I  showed  that  most 
of  the  rubrics  upon  which  the  current  process 
of  drug  development  Is  based,  while  superfi- 
cially reasouable,  have  grave  deficiencies 
which  make  them  untenable.  Here  we  shall 
explore  some  alternative  approaches. 

The  overriding  needs  are  that  existing 
drugs  should  be  used  weU  and  that  the  de- 
velopment of  better  drugs  should  be  encour- 
aged. If  legislation  Is  used  at  aU,  It  shotdd 
be  aimed  at  these  ends.  Other  considerations 
such  as  prices,  profits  and  monopolies,  while 
Important,  are  secondary.  Since  the  cost  of 
drug  therapy  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  total 
health-care  costs,  even  larger  reductions  In 
expenditure  on  drugs  wUl  have  at  best  only 
a  small  Impact  on  such  total  costs.  One 
should  therefore  be  clear  about  what  benefits 
have  to  be  sacrificed  If  financial  savings  are 
sought.  If  economic  considerations  are  to 
enter  at  aU,  they  should  be  considered  In 
broader  contexts  such  as  the  overaU  costs  of 
drugs  versiis  their  benefits,  the  stimuli  for 
Innovation,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
drugs  In  relation  to  the  whole  health-care 
system. 

There  Is  no  serious  criticism  of  the  present 
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way  of  controUlng  drug  identity,  purity,  qual- 
ity, formulation  and  (to  some  extent  at  least) 
blo-avaUabllity.  The  present  system  has  ade- 
quate legislative  teeth,  and  enforcemeni 
seems  to  be  good.  We  need  to  focus  on  the 
more  complex  Issues  of  safety,  efficacy,  and 
declslon-maklng.  These  lead  up  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  or  guidance  of  drug 
utilization. 

There  Is  scope  for  ln4>rovlng  the  existing 
system  along  the  foUowlng  lines: 

Re-orient  aTid  improve  drug  evaluation  and 
surveillance.  However  a  decision  may  be 
reached.  Its  qimllty  wUl  depend  on  the  In- 
formation on  which  It  is  based.  More  and 
different  Information  Is  needed  at  both  pre- 
clinical and  clinical  levels. 

We  have  already  seen  that  predictive  tests 
based  on  animals  do  not  remove  all  risk  for 
man.  Some  of  the  data  needed  to  clarify 
this  problem  exist,  but  they  are  In  the  files 
of  lnd\istry  and  the  reg^atory  agencies, 
where  they  have  not  hitherto  been  available 
for  answering  broader  questions.  We  need  to 
know  precisely  what  risks  are  Incurred  by 
those  humans  who  take  a  new  compound  In 
Its  early  clinical  stages,  and  to  what  extent 
prior  animal  tests  alter  those  risks.  We  ftia^ 
need  to  examine  more  closely  at  what  clini- 
cal stage  of  development  (early  or  late)  the 
most  serious  human  toxicity  occurs.  Against 
this  we  need  to  weigh  how  the  criteria  losed 
for  performing  and  Interpreting  animal  tests 
affect  the  risk  of  discarding  useful  com- 
pounds. 

If  even  one  new  drug  of  the  statxire  of 
penicillin  or  digitalis  has  been  unjustifiably 
banished  to  a  company's  back  shelf  because 
of  excessively  stringent  regulatory  require- 
ments, that  event  wUl  have  harmed  more 
people  than  aU  the  toxicity  that  has  occurred 
In  the  history  of  modem  drug  development. 
It  Is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  losses  from 
premature  rejection  of  a  ding  through  ex- 
cessively conservative  Interpretation  of  ani- 
mal toxicity  tests  are  more  harmful  than  the 
toxicity  that  would  be  experienced  In  earUer 
drug  studies  In  man. 

Are  there  adequate  safeguards  In  the  ex- 
isting drug  development  process  (at  either 
Industrial  or  regulatory  levels)  to  prevent 
potentially  valuable  drugs  from  being  dis- 
carded at  the  preclinical  stage?  There  ap- 
pear to  be  none;  the  present  system  seems 
designed  to  spawn  errors  of  this  type,  and  we 
will  never  know  how  many  valuable  com- 
pounds have  been  lost  to  man  In  this  way. 
A  coroUary  of  this  Is  that.  In  view  of  the 
safety  of  early  drug  evaluation  In  man,  the 
constraints  on  this  process  should  be  relaxed 
to  encourage  the  testing  of  more  compounds 
at  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  after 
less  animal  testing,  than  is  now  customary. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has.  In  fact,  proposed  a  "Research  IND" 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  limited  phar- 
macologic profile  of  Investigational  drugs  In 
man  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  place  of  ex- 
haustive animal  testing.  If  It  has  a  place  at 
all.  Is  after  compound  has  been  shown  In 
early  human  studies  to  have  some  promise. 

Earlier  human  trials,  together  with  closer 
and  more  scientific  surveUlance  of  drugs  In 
man,  seem  reasonable  alternatives  to  the 
present  reliance  on  animals,  but  surveUlance 
must  extend  beyond  the  point  of  marketing. 
Just  as  preclinical  toxicity  toting  can  never 
guarantee  a  drug's  safety  In  man,  neither  caii 
the  smaU  numbers  of  closely-monitored  pa- 
tients who  participate  In  premarketing  trials 
guarantee  Its  safety  In  the  population  at 
large.  Given  these  facts,  the  options  of  a 
regulatory  agency  should  hinge  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  on  the  quaUty  of  postmar- 
keting surveillance.  If  postmarketing  surveil- 
lance Is  poor  or  nonexistent,  then  the  deci- 
sion to  approve  a  new  drug  Is  a  grave  and 
essentially  Irreversible  one  and  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  (forever?).  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  postmarketing  surveillance 
Is  rigorous  enough  to  detect  even  rare  and 
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mild  toxicity  In  man  at  an  early  stage,  then 
drugs  can  be  approved  much  more  rapidly, 
with  confidence  that  (provided  Information 
from  the  surveUlance  system  Is  acted  up<m) 
no  great  harm  to  the  community  wUl  ensue 
even  If  the  drug  does  turn  out  to  have  \m- 
suspected  hazards. 

An  obvious  Improvement  that  has  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  the  United  States 
would  be  some  kind  of  gradual,  monitored 
release  of  a  dr\ig  Instead  of  the  all-or-none, 
unmonltored  release  that  occurs  at  present 
when  a  drug  is  approved  for  the  market 
(Lasagna,  1971).  If  the  Initial  release  were 
restricted  to  Individuals  or  institutions  with 
special  training  and  resoxirces  to  handle  and 
monitor  the  problems  of  new  drugs  to  their 
clinical  specialties,  then  drugs  could  be  re- 
leased at  a  considerably  earUer  stage  than  is 
deemed  advisable  at  present.  A  scheme  pf 
this  type  coiUd  be  Incorporated  Into  the  sys- 
tem of  utilization  controls  to  be  described 
later. 

The  resources  avaUable  to  develop  and  reg- 
ulate new  drugs  are  not  unlimited.  Excessive 
reliance  on  animal  screening  and  premarket- 
tog  clinical  trials  are  probably  not  an  effec- 
tive way  to  use  such  resources.  Society  would 
benefit  more  from  directing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  these  resources  toward  responsive 
clinical  drug  surveUlance  than  toward  rals- 
tog  the  preclinical  and  premarkettog  hurdles 
stUl  higher. 

Measure  drug  benefits.  Regulatory  phUoso- 
phy  In  the  United  states  has  for  too  long  been 
obsessed  with  the  extreme  approach  of  pri- 
mum  non  nocere  Instead  of  the  more  bal- 
anced one  of  "first  do  some  good  for  the 
patient."  Postmarketing  surveUlance  should 
not  be  confined  to  detecting  the  adverse 
effects  of  drugs.  All  decisions  about  risk  and 
benefit  are  ctirrently  severely  hampered  by 
the  poverty  of  data  on  the  benefits  drugs 
produce  under  conditions  of  actual  use.  Im- 
balanced  decisions  result  when  Imaginary 
data  on  benefit  are  weighed  against  the  vol- 
umtoous  (If  often  scientifically  questionable) 
data  available  on  hazards.  There  Is  a  great 
need  to  develop  methodology  for  measuring 
benefit  In  a  number  of  forms.  Including  eco- 
nomic and  social  In  addition  to  medical.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  ensure  that  surveU- 
lance schemes  devote  as  much  effort  to  meas- 
uring the  benefits  drugs  cause  as  to  detect- 
ing hazards.  The  obvious  point  has  not  yet 
penetrated  far  Into  American  regulatory  con- 
sciousness. At  a  meeting  of  the  FDA's  Blo- 
metric  and  Epidemiological  Methodology  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  recently  as  May  16,  1973, 
Phase  4  studies  were  defined  exclusively  In 
terms  of  the  assessment  of  drug  safety.  There 
was  no  reference  to  any  effects  of  drugs  other 
than  harmful  ones.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

Survemance  and  general  Information- 
gathering  operations  Should,  furthermore,  ex- 
tend beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  Information  about  the  effects  of  new 
(or  Indeed  any)  drugs  on  man  Is  a  precious 
world  resource.  A  national  agency  that  dis- 
regards foreign  data  (or,  by  creating  idiosyn- 
cratic standards,  effectively  excludes  foreign 
data  from  Its  piurlew)  gratuitously  denies  It- 
self the  benefits  of  this  source.  Furthermore, 
by  forcing  its  own  medical  scientists  to  du- 
plicate existing  data,  it  tends  to  lower  the 
Intellectual  standard  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology In  Its  own  coimtry,  to  raise  the  risk 
and  cost  of  drug  research,  and  to  suppress 
the  Innovative  process. 

Official  FDA  policy  with  regard  to  overseas 
experience  was,  imtU  very  recently  remark- 
ably parochial.  It  was  only  In  1972*  that  the 
n^A  reversed  its  specific  policy  of  ignoring 
evidence  on  efficacy  obtained  overseas.  XTDtll 
that  time,  evidence  of  drug  efficacy  gained 
In  clinical  studies  abroad  was  to  general  un- 
acceptable to  the  n)A  as  pivotal  evidence 
In  a  New  Drug  AppUcatlon.  (A  double  stand- 
ard appears  to  have  existed  for  interpreting 
foreign  data.  In  some  therapeutic  areas.  It  Is 
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alleged  that  FDA  policy  was  to  regard  all  evi- 
dence of  barm  from  abi  oad  as  acceptable  no 
matter  how  poor  Its  quality,  while  no  evi- 
dence of  elBcacy  or  bendBt  was  acceptable  no 
matter  how  hl^  Its  quality) .  To  what  extent 
the  new  trend  actually  comes  to  be  Imple- 
mented remains  to  be  s  sen.  The  policy  of  Ig- 
noring foreign  clinical  iata  on  efficacy,  and 
of  requiring  American  ptudles  of  a  drug  to 
begin  ab  initio  has  bden  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  notions  held  sy  any  party  In  the 
history  of  drug  regulatli  >n.  The  effects  of  this 
attitude  on  the  Amerlian  patient  have  al- 
ready been  documente<i.  The  way  In  which 
the  ideas  came  into  bel  ig  and  held  sway  for 
so  long  should  be  examined. 

Improve  drug  utUlzati  on.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  any  system  of  drug  regvUatlon  shoiUd  be 
to  optimize  the  utilization  of  existing  drugs 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  better 
drugs.  Improvement  of  [utilization  Is  of  spe- 
cial Importance  becaus^,  If  drugs  were  used 
perfectly,  few  constrali  ts  on  the  process  of 
drug  development  wou  d  be  ncessary.  Fail- 
ure to  optimize  drug  utilization  Is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  j  resent  woes,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  r  Bgulatory  constraints 
on  the  process  of  drug  levelopment  and  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  whole  concept  of  Influencing  drug 
usage  to  ensure  maxlaal  benefit  raises  im- 
portant questions  that  have  not  often  been 
explicitly  answered.  Drigs  that  are  effective 
are  potentially  hazardi>us  as  well:  If  used 
correctly  they  may  benefit  some  patients — 
even  the  majority — grea  tly,  but  they  will  also 
harm  at  least  a  few  patients.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  some  conditions  of  use, 
more  patients  could  be  harmed  than  helpetf 
by  a  particular  dnig.  This  Is  one  cause  of 
the  conflict  between  ths  currently  visualized 
role  of  a  regulatory  ajency,  which  appears 
to  be  directed  towards  ]  olnlmizlng  drug  tox- 
icity to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the 
role  of  the  practicing  ]  tbyslclan  who  wishes 
to  design  optimal  th  irapy  for  individual 
patients. 

The  patient's  need  1(  to  receive  the  drug 
most  appropriate  for  hLs  Illness  and  special 
chapftcterlstlca,  and  for  that  drug  to  be  used 
m  a  way  that  will  max  mlze  Its  benefits  and 
minimize  harm.  These  leeds  exist  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  thai  drug  which  is  most 
appropriate  has  been  marketed  in  the  U.S. 
A  knowledgeable  physic  Ian  should  be  able  to 
prescribe  any  drug  thivt  the  patient  really 
needs  no  matter  what  tl  lat  drug's  statiis  hap- 
pens to  be  In  any  coun  xy's  regulatory  path- 
way. Becently,  retard(d  black  girls  in  a 
Southern  state  were  Objected  to  surgical 
sterilization  because  the  long-acting  Inject- 
able contraceptive  on  trhlch  they  had  been 
satisfactorily  malntaln<  d  had  not  been  fully 
approved  for  general  marketing.  This  Is  a 
p^tlcularly  glaring  ei  ample  of  failure  to 
take  Into  conslderatloz]  the  patients'  q>eclal 
needs  with  respect  to  new  dniga. 

Wh*t  Is  needed  fron^  a  regtaatory  agency 
wltb  respect  to  yet-^mnarketed  drugs  Is 
obivlous.  It  sihould  pre  vide  Information  on 
the  drug  so  that  It  caii  be  used  sensibly;  It 
should  ensure  that  the  drug's  use  Is  studied 
In  a  way  that  yields  data  of  sdentlflc  value; 
and  It  should  safeguard  the  majority  of 
patients  who  may  not  be  in  special  need  of 
the  new  drug.  It  8hou)d  certainly  not  deny 
the  drug  to  patients  ^o  really  need  It.  At 


preoent  In  the  Unltetl 
needs  are  unmet.  Mo^t 
access  to  unmarketed 


States.    In^xntant 

patients  have  no 

Irugs;  access  Is  pos- 


sible— but  generally  dlj  Icult — ^f or  drugs  that 
are  alivady  \mder  inve  ttigatlon  In  the  U.S., 
and  Impoaslble  for  drigs  tlhat  do  not  yet 
have  an  IND  unless  thf  drug  la  smuggled  In 
ft-om  abroad. 

Controls  of  some  ty^  are  desirable  over 
new  drugs  and  those  in  the  development 
process.  The  main  quistlon  la  from  what 
quarten  should  they  aflse,  and  bow  restric- 
tive need  they  be? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  general  concept  that  some  uses  of  a 
drug  are  more  appropriate  than  others  Is 
attractive.  In  principle.  It  is  one  sensible 
method  of  improving  the  use  of  already- 
marketed  drugs,  and  it  should  allow  hazard- 
ous drugs  to  be  released  on  the  nuurket  (or 
released  at  an  earlier  stage)  with  confidence 
that  prescribing  can  be  directed  towards 
appropriate  situations.  However,  the  notion 
of  "approved"  and  "unapproved"  uses  that 
currently  exists  in  the  United  States  has 
fatal  deficiencies.  The  measure  is  being  ap- 
plied not  as  a  tool  to  make  effective  drugs 
available  sooner  but  as  a  restrictive  measure, 
a  glaring  exEimlne  being  ^-blockers  in  angina 
and  hypertension. 

The  "approved  use"  type  of  control  is  at 
present  exerted  by  a  quasi-legal  measure  of 
still  xmdetermined  strength,  which  Is  not 
understood  by  most  physicians.  The  PDA  Is, 
unhappily,  put  squarely  into  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Enforcement  Is  ulti- 
mately through  the  courts;  at  present  the 
sanction  is  an  mdu^ct  one  Through  medi- 
colegal channels  (a  creative  product  of  legal 
minds  at  the  FDA,  probably  not  bargained 
for  by  Congress) ;  but  some  current  pro- 
posals luider  consideration  seek  to  give  such 
FDA  regulations  the  effect  of  law.  It  is  not 
at  all  s\uprising  that  the  FDA's  proposed 
rulemaking  on  approved  uses  of  drugs  has 
provoked  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  medi- 
cal profession,  most  notably  the  American 
Medical  Association.  The  medical  profession 
and  the  FDA  are  obviously  on  a  collision 
course,  involving  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant Issue  of  its  type  in  the  history  of 
therapeutic  practice.  Either  the  FDA's 
measures  are  doomed  to  failure,  or  the 
medical  profession  will  yield  the  prerogative 
of  treating  patients  as  It  thinks  best. 

The  other  measure,  control  over  access  to 
the  market,  Is  also  used  in  the  U.S.  for  both 
new  drugs  and  old.  New  drugs  can  be  denied 
access  to  the  market;  old  drugs  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  market  if  they  are  found  to 
be  "imsafe"  or  "ineffective";  or  (it  has  been 
officially  proposed)  if  they  come  to  be  used 
"inappropriately"  (for  example,  for  unap- 
proved uses  or  in  inappropriate  dosage)  by 
the  medical  profession.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  crudity  and  mixed  blessings  of 
this  type  of  control.  It  Is  not  suited  to  the 
control  of  drug  utilization  at  all,  and  its  use 
for  this  purpose  Is  inappropriate. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  American  drug 
regulatory  system  is  the  faith  placed  In  prod- 
uct labelling  as  the  basis  of  an  all-embracing 
scheme  of  reguJatory  control.  This  is  part  of 
the  "foodstuffs"  heritage  of  drug  control  In 
this  country,  for  which  such  an  approach  is 
admirable.  When  applied  to  drugs,  labelling 
does  have  some  attractive  features,  for  ex- 
ample as  a  means  of  controlling  advertising. 
It  Lb  totally  unsulted,  however,  to  controlling 
the  behavior  of  physicians  in  specific  thera- 
peutic situations,  In  which  it  Is  coming  to  be 
used  as  a  yardstick  by  which  deviations  from 
"acceptable"  practice  can  be  measured  and 
deterred  In  medicolegal.  If  not  yet  frankly 
legal,  terms.  It  Is  highly  presumptuous  for  a 
regulatory  agency  to  pretend  that  a  brief, 
generally  undocumented  and  often  arbitrary 
and  unbalanced  label  can  substitute  for  and 
supersede  the  entire  scientific  and  medical 
llteratiuv.  If  labelling  comes  to  be  abused  in 
this  fashion,  we  should  consider  eliminating 
labeling  altogether. 

A  major  defect  of  all  the  measures  dis- 
cussed so  far  Is  that  they  apply  without  dis- 
tinction to  all  physicians  in  the  country. 
That  IB,  a  specialist  cardiologist  at  a  uni- 
versity hospital  is  deterred  or  prevented  from 
using  (T-blockers  In  angina  and  hyptertenslon 
to  the  same  extent  that  a  dermatologist  Is 
deterred.  This  seems  Illogical,  if  only  because 
the  members  of  the  committee  which  makes 
such  decisions  will  seldom  be  as  qualified  or 
experienced  as  every  one  of  the  specialists 
their  decisions  will  Mud. 
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A  PATRIOT'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF    DELAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  men  and  women  from  many  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  national  heritages 
came  together  to  form  a  new  nation,  one 
which  embodied  new  principles  of  free- 
dom and  individual  liberty.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Bicentennial,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  commemorate  those 
Americans  who  made  the  birth  of  our 
Nation  possible.  One  such  person  Is 
Michael  Hillegas.  The  247th  anniversary 
of  his  birth  will  be  this  April  22. 

Michael  Hillegas  was  the  first  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  On  July  29, 

1775,  by  action  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Hillegas  and  Greorge  Clymer 
were  made  joint  treasurers  of  the  United 
Colonies.  When  Mr.  Clymer  took  his  seat 
in  Congress  on  August  6,  1776,  Michael 
Hillegas  became  the  sole  Continental 
Treasurer.  He  was  officially  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  1777. 
Here  he  served  until  September  11, 1789, 
guiding  this  Nation  through  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  our  formative  years. 

In  addition  to  being  Treasurer,  Mi- 
chael Hillegas  pursued  many  other 
careers  and  interests.  To  begin  with,  at 
the  age  of  21,  Michael  Hillegas  became 
the  manager  of  his  father's  counting- 
room  business.  In  later  years  by  shrewdly 
investing  in  sugar  refining  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron,  Mr.  Hillegas  acquired 
a  small  fortune.  In  1765  until  1775,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  com- 
mission to  cralit  and  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  general  land  office  and  other 
public  accoimts.  On  June  30,  1775,  Mr. 
Hillegas  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  committee  of  safety  and  in 

1776,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Con- 
tinental Treasurer,  he  served  as  treas- 
urer of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1793,  he  acquired  the  poeltkni  of  alder- 
man in  Philadelphia  and  remained  In 
office  until  his  death  tn  1804.  This  list  of 
services  continues  almost  indefinitely, 
forming  a  very  extensive  and  impressive 
record  of  past  accomplishments. 

To  his  friends,  Michael  Hillegas  was 
known  as  a  philosopher  and  philanthro- 
pist. During  the  Revolution,  in  the  form 
of  gifts  or  loans,  he  contributed  a  sob- 
stantial  portion  of  his  wealth  in  order 
to  support  the  army.  Michael  Hillegas 
was  also  a  very  spiritual  man,  serving  as 
a  clergy  for  a  number  of  years.  He  mar- 
ried Herritta  Boude  In  1753  and  raised 
a  family  of  10  children. 

In  celebration  this  year,  let  us  pay 
tribute  to  this  important  colonial  states- 
man. Michael  Hillegas.  He  was  an  In- 
fiuentlal  and  prominent  character  of  our 
American  heritage  and  should  be  re- 
membered for  his  role  in  creating  oar 
first  National  GovemmMit. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  BALL  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  NASSAU 
COUNTY  CHAPTER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBCARKS 

SYNTHETIC  FUELS  AND  H.R.  11494 
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THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  SERVICES  CENTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13,  1976 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  humanitarian  services  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Red  Cross. 
Founded  by  Clara  Barton  during  the 
Civil  War.  the  American  Red  Cross  later 
became  an  essential  part  of  the  larger 
international  organization  providing  re- 
lief to  millions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition,  the  county  and  district  sub- 
units  in  the  United  States  provide  serv- 
ices to  fill  the  specific  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. Some  of  these  essential  serv- 
ices include  their  blood  programs,  as- 
sistance to  the  families  of  active  service- 
men and  veterans,  as  well  as  disaster  re- 
lief and  safety  programs. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  in- 
ternational ball  of  the  Nassau  Coimty, 
N.Y.,  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
wliich  was  held  in  Muttontown — East 
Norwich,  N.Y.,  on  March  26.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  named  cochairman  along  with 
our  colleagues  from  New  York,  Jekome 
A.  Ahbro,  Norman  F.  Lent,  and  John  W. 
Wydler.  The  international  background 
of  the  Red  Cross  organization  was  re-, 
fleeted  in  the  guests  of  honor  who  at- 
tended the  ball.  These  guests  include  His 
Excellency  Ambassador  Eamonn  L.  Ken- 
ne4y,  Permanent  Representative  of  Ire- 
land to  the  United  Nations;  the  Honor- 
able Oliverio  Rossi,  Minister/Counsellor 
of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations ;  the  Hon- 
orable Amos  Ganor,  Deputy  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Israel;  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Sheppard,  representative  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  committee  for  the  international 
ball  for  the  Nassau  Coimty  cht^^ter  was 
chaired  by  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kullman  and 
Included  Mr.  Wesley  L.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Calabrese,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  Ken- 
neth Chave,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Joseph  Corsentino, 
Mrs.  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Puschillo,  Mrs.  Henry  U.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Irving  Hugel,  Mr.  Edna  McDonough,  Mr. 
James  A.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Edmund  Ocker. 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Payton.  Mrs,  H.  John 
Flock,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Rasbury,  Mrs. 
Richard  E.  Russell,  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Sanf  ord, 
Mr.  George  C.  Soos,  and  Mrs.  Jerome  J. 
Weinstein.  Mrs.  Irving  Hugel  of  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  was  extremely  Instrumental 
in  making  the  ball  a  great  success. 

Anyone  who  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  witness  a  disaster  or  emer- 
gency situation  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
can  appreciate  the  woriE  that  this  fine 
organization  does.  In  a  world  which  is 
threatened  by  natural  disaster  as  well 
as  emergencies  caused  by  man's  inhu- 
Qianlty  to  man,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  Is  al- 
ways there  wiUlng  to  lend  a  helping 
band. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  support 
and  interest  in  legislation,  HJR.  11494, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  are  increasing  each  day. 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  in  this 
country  that  we  are  running  out  of  oil 
and  natural  gas,  imports  now  are  larger 
than  domestic  production  and  that  you 
cannot  fuel  automobiles  and  gas  appli- 
ances with  higher  price  tags.  The  latter 
simply  get  stuck  in  the  pipes. 

I  am  sure  another  Arab  embargo  would 
hasten  congressional  and  public  realiza- 
tion of  what  needs  to  be  done  as  quicldy 
as  we  can  do  it  and  that  is  develop  a 
\iable  synthetic  fuels  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. But  let's  do  it  without  the  agony  of 
another  eml^argo. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  some  excerpts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  edition  of 
Professional  Engineer  magazine.  The 
following  highlights  the  problem,  which 
would  be  solved  by  provisions  of  H.R. 
11494: 

EIXCERPTS     From     PsorESSIONAI.     ENdNESBTNO 

Magazikx 
The  rationale  for  developing  a  synthetic 
fuels  production  capacity  Is  rather  basic.  A 
recent  federal  government  report  on  the 
subject  put  It  this  way:  "Although  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  and  Outer-Continental 
Shelf  oU  and  gas,  Improved  energy  conserva- 
tion, expansion  of  nuclear  power  faculties, 
and  greater  direct  burning  of  coal  can  buy 
time,  our  dependence  on  foreign  soiuves  of 
oU  and  gas  wlU  continue  to  grow  after  1990 
if  synthetic  fuels  are  not  produced  In  sub- 
stantial quantities."  Should  any  of  these 
energy  potentials  fall  to  pan  out,  the  need 
for  substitute  fuels  like  synthetics  would 
grow  even  larger. 

FIVX    MILLION    BAXEELS    DAILY    IN    1995 

WhUe  projecting  future  energy  demand  Is 
a  hazardous  business,  top  govenunent  <M- 
cials  are  forecasting  a  1996  demand  for 
synthetic  fuels  to  be  the  equivalent  of  five 
mrilon  barrels  of  oU  per  day.  That  figure 
coxild  go  as  high  as  nine  million  barrels 
dally.  A  not-so-often  quoted  low  case  as- 
sumption, however,  suggests  demand  could 
be  as  low  as  one  million  barrels  per  day. 

Past  eq>erlence  with  synthetic  fuels  varies 
with  individual  process  technologies.  FOr  in- 
stance, coal  gasification  was  well  established 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  prior  to  World 
War  I.  Oermans  were  converting  coal  to 
liquid  fuel  on  a  commercial  scale  in  1930. 
South  Africa  has  had  a  7000  barrel  per  day 
coal  liquefaction  operation  for  the  past  20 
years  and  plans  a  40,000  barrel  per  day  unit 
for  1982.  (An  American  firm  wUl  be  doing  the 
engineering  and  construction  work.)  Though 
synthetic  fuel  technologies  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  ftirther  refinement,  many  experts 
believe  that  most  of  the  technical  dlfflcultles 
with  first-generation  plants  have  been  suf- 
ficiently resolved  to  start  on  conunerclal- 
slze  projects  whUe  further  research,  de- 
velopment and  smaU  demonstration  unit 
work  continues  on  man  advanced  processes. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nationalities  Services  Cen- 
ter of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Is  celdirating  its 
60th  year  of  operation.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, this  non-profit  organization  has 
been  helping  immigrants  from  every 
land  solve  acculturation  problons  in 
their  adopted  country.  In  addition  to 
outstanding  educational  recreation  pro- 
grams, it  helps  immigrant  families  with 
personal  and  social  adjustment  prob- 
lems, questions  about  immigration  laws 
and  other  statutes,  and  English  language 
study  programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  en- 
courages groups  to  matn^j^in  their 
unique  individual  identities  and  has  cele- 
brated the  contributions  each  ethnic 
group  has  made  to  the  cultural  richness 
and  diversity  of  America.  Truly,  it  has 
earned  for  Cleveland  the  title  of  "Ethnic 
Capital  of  the  Nation." 

I  salute  the  work  of  the  NationaUties 
Services  Center,  and  congratulate  its 
hard-working  corps  of  staff  and  volun- 
teers on  their  many  achievements.  "Ilie 
center  has  been  an  asset  to  the  ci^  of 
Cleveland,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  tiie 
Nation.  In  the  best  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican hospitality,  it  has  opened  its  heart 
to  our  new  residents,  and  helped  them  to 
become  useful  and  productive  citizens. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  CoNGKBssioHAL  Recobo  a  brochure 
describing  the  work  of  the  Nationalities 
Services  Cento'.  Ttie  text  follovrs: 

UNITT,   DlVEUblTY    AND   UNDnSTANOING 

(The  Nationalities  Services  Center  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio) 
"Our  investment  In  new  citizens  has  al- 
ways been  a  valuable  source  of  our  strength." 

— J.  P.  Kennedy. 

raCTB  ABOUT   N3.C. 

The  Nationalities  Services  Center  Is  a  non- 
profit social  service  organization  which  as- 
sists Immigrants  and  other  newcomers  to 
adjust  to  our  society.  The  Center  Is  a  sequel 
of  two  former  orgajilzatlcma:  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  the  T.W.CJL  (founded  In 
1910)  and  the  Citizen's  Bureau  (founded  In 
1936).  It  Is  a  participating  member  agency 
of  the  united  Torch  Services.  Inc.,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Federation  for  Community 
Planning  and  the  American  Council  fot  Na- 
tionaUties Service  in  New  York  City. 

The  Center  receives  the  major  part  of  Its 
support  from  the  United  Torch  Services,  Inc.. 
memberships,  donations  and  fees. 

OBJECnvXS    AND   COALS 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  NSC  are  to 
prevent,  alleviate,  and  resolve  certain  prob- 
lems which  Individuals  and  families  experi- 
ence and  to  assist  them  to  achieve  personal 
self-sufficiency  and  maximum  economic  in- 
dependence. 

To  promote  positive  Inter-group  relations, 
by  bringing  different  ethnic  groups  together 
to  work  on  neighborhood  or  other  problems 
of  common  Interest  and  ooncem. 

nOGRAM   S^VICES 

For  almost  SO  years  the  N.S.C.  through  Its 
primary  assignment  of  helping  new  Amerl- 
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cans  help  tbemaelves — ^las 
of  community  service 
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Adjustment  of  status 
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Change  of  status 
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Re-entry  permits 

Visa  petitions 

Affidavits  of  support 
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Citizenship  appUcatlins 
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Refugee  assurances 
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1.  Counseling 

2.  Literacy  classes 

3.  Tutoring  programj 

4.  English  and  cltlzei  iship 
B.  Help  with  evaluatlpn 

6.  Preparation  for  qt»llfylng 

7.  Visits    to    educational 
Institutions 
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VOCATIONAL  COUNSEl  iING-JOB  PLACEMENT 


ilgrar  ts 
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planning  for  realistic 
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To  secure  suitable 
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working  methods  and 
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3.  Training  and  re- 

4.  Licensing.  Union 

5.  Unemployment  compensation 

6.  Social  Security 
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and  Individuals  in 
problems  related  to 
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to    represent 
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developing  higher  standards 

qualifications 

refugees.  To  provide 

enrichment  to  the 

I  opacities  permit,  11ft- 

asplrat  ons  and  achievement 


Instructions 
of  foreign  degrees 
examinations 
cultural,    civic 
lectures,  etc. 


in    exploring    and 
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and  older  Americans 
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EXTENSIONS  OJF  REMARKS 

XNTEROROUP  RELATIONS 

To  prevent  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  age.  sex,  color  or  national  origin  and 
to  Improve  relations  In  order  to  provide  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

SERVICES  TO  COMMTINITT 

Coordination  of  community  activities  and 
projects 

Emergency  re-settlement  programs 

Information  on  Nationality  Groups  and 
Cultural  Centers 

Information  to  Institutions,  schools.  In- 
dustry, cofnmerce  on  Nationality  Groups  and 
Immigration  Laws 

Publicity  and  public  relations  advice  to 
ethnic  and  other  communities 

Festivals,  fairs,  exhibits,  etc. 

Distribution  of  the  Ethnic  Directory  and 
Cleveland  Guide 

INFORMATION  AND  REFERRALS  AVAILABLE 

Laws  and  regulations  governing  aliens  In 
the  United  States 

Public  and  Social  Agencies 

Local,  State  and  Federal  Governments 

Recreation  facilities 

Health  and  Welfare  Agencies 

Educational  Institutions,  Libraries,  etc. 

U.S.  Banking  methods  and  loans 

Foreign  Governments'  requirements 

Foreign  Consulates 

Property  claims  abroad 

Information  on  scholMships.  training,  re- 
training possibilities  for  Immigrants 

Career  planning  for  professionals 

Social  Security  laws 

Hospitalization 

THE    NATIONALITIES    SERVICES    CENTER    IS     .     .     . 

A  non-sectarian,  non-political  and  multi- 
functional Social  Agency 

A  United  Torch  Services  supported  orga- 
nization 

A  member  agency  of  the  Federation  for 
Community  Planning 

A  member  agency  of  the  American  Council 
for  Nationalities  Service  In  New  York 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


JERRY  VRICELLA  NAMED  ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apra  12.  1976 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies on  April  10,  1976  naming  Mr, 
Gerard  P.  Vrlcella  1976  Italian-Amer- 
ican Man  of  the  Year.  Throughout  his 
life  Jerry  Vrlcella  has  demonstrated  his 
worthiness  for  this  award.  From  his  ear- 
liest years  as  a  young  Italian  immi- 
grant to  America  until  the  present  time 
he  has  dedicated  himself  to  his  family, 
his  coimtry,  and  his  community.  He  Is  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  actively  In- 
volved in  numerous  civic  orjjanlzatlons. 
He  and  his  wife  Ester  have  five  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
Jerry  Vrlcella's  accomplishments  with 
my  colleagues  today.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  a  small  criminal  minority 
often  receive  the  headlines  while  out- 
standing Individuals  like  Jerry  go  rela- 
tively unnoticed. 
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THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
HALIFAX  RESOLVES 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP   NORTH  CAROLINA  -* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
famed  Halifax  Resolves  was  celebrated 
in  Halifax,  N.C..  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  on  April  12,  1976.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  observance  of  this  signifi- 
cant nfllepost  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, an  excellent  newspaper  article  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  William  S.  Powell,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  article  was  published 
in  many  North  Carolina  newspapers,  and 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  very  fine  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  signing  of  the  Resolves 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  is  as  follows : 

Resolves:   Reconciliation  Gave  Wat  to 

Freedom 

(By  William  S.  Powell) 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  young 
American  states  to  demand  Independence 
from  Great  Britain,  and  April  12  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  that  momentous  occa- 
sion. The  state  came  to  this  point  slowly 
and  gradually,  but  once  the  breaking  point 
had  been  reached,  it  reacted  quickly  and 
decisively. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1775  word  reached 
North  Carolina  that  King  George  had  de- 
clared the  Americans  out  of  his  protection 
and  that  he  had  commanded  his  army  and 
navy  to  wage  war  against  them.  The  battle 
at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  on  Feb.  27,  1776, 
came  about  because  of  the  king's  decision. 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  had  been  ordered 
to  North  Carolina  with  his  approval  and 
Loyalists  recruited  In  the  Cape  Fear  Valley 
fought  for  him  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge. 

It  took  something  like  this  to  show  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  the  absurdity  of 
the  position  In  which  they  found  themselves. 
Before  1775,  with  every  expression  of  opposi- 
tion to  taxation  by  Parliament,  they  added 
an  expression  of  loyalty  to  "the  best  of 
Kings."  After  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  they 
cotild  hardly  continue  to  express  devotloQ 
to  a  king  with  whom  they  were  waging  war. 
Even  so.  many  took  the  final  step  hesi- 
tatingly and  sadly.  In  1776  the  resolutions 
favoring  Independence  were  received  with 
much  less  Joy  and  excitement  than  the  Mdl- 
nances  of  secession  from  the  Union  In  1861. 

In  North  Carolina  as  elsewhere  In  America, 
prophecies  of  Independence  had  been  m(H« 
or  less  common  for  some  years.  Royal  Gov- 
ernor Arthur  Dobbs  in  1760  had  begged  the 
crown  to  strengthen  his  hand  so  that  he 
might  more  effectively  oppose  what  he  called 
a  rising  spirit  of  Independency  In  hla 
colony.  In  1774  William  Hooper  expressed  the 
opinion  that  th6  colonies  were  "striding  fast 
to  independence."  and  a  few  months  later 
Samuel  Johnston  spoke  of  the  controversy 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun< 
try  as  a  "dispute  between  different  coun- 
tries." Johnston  predicted  a  complete  sepa- 
ration unless  England  yielded. 

The  controversy  over  Parliament's  policy  of 
taxing  the  colonies  and  the  failure  of  the 
crown  to  protect  British  subjects  In  America 
from  such  arbitrary  action  began  to  b* 
understood  in  a  new  light.  It  forced  the 
colonists  to  examine  very  careful  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
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people,  and  they  concluded  that  it  rested  in 
%  "clvU  compact"  by  which  "allegiance  Is 
the  right  of  the  first  magistrate,  and  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  people."  In  return  for 
their  loyal  devotion,  the  king  would  protect 
his  people.  If  either  party  violated  this  com- 
pact it  would  cease  to  exist. 

When  the  people  learned  that  the  king  had 
called  on  Parliament  for  troops  to  be  used 
in  America,  that  he  was  hiring  professional 
soldiers  from  Germany  for  service,  and  that 
he  had  proclaimed  the  colonies  to  be  In  re- 
bellion and  out  of  his  protection,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  king,  himself,  had  violated 
the  civil  compact. 

By  the  time  the  Foiirth  Provincial  Con- 
gress met  at  Halifax  on  AprU  4,  1776,  senti- 
ment among  the  people  for  Independence  was 
quite  strong.  "All  our  people  here  are  up  for 
Independence,"  Samuel  Johnston  wrote  on 
April  5.  Robert  Howe  said.  '"Independence 
seems  to  be  the  word;  I  know  not  one  dls- 
Bcnting  voice." 

WllUam  Hooper  and  John  Penn,  the  state's 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  had 
the  same  feeUng.  Hooper  said  that  "It  would 
be  more  than  \uxpopular,  it  would  be  Torylsm,^^ 
to  hint  the  possibility  of  future  reconclllrf^'^S,. 


kind  of  action  that  members  of  the  natloaal 
congress  had  been  eager  to  have. 

A  copy  of  the  Halifax  Resolves  was  sent 
promptly  to  North  Carolina's  other  Conti- 
nental Congressman  In  Philadelphia,  Joseph 
Hewes.  and  there,  when  presented  to  the 
Congress.  It  struck  a  responsive  chord.  Other 
members  of  the  Congress  sent  copies  home  to 
their  constituents  and  urged  them  to  "follow 
this  laudable  example."  Virginia  was  the  first 
to  do  so.  and  on  May  15  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention Instructed  her  delegates  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  "propose"  a  declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

On  May  27  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
delegates  laid  their  instructions  before  Con- 
gress and  on  June  7  Richard  Henry  Lee  moved 
"that  these  United  Colonies  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states."  The 
motion  was  adopted  on  July  2  and  on  July  4 
the  final  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  laid  before  Congress  and  ap- 
proved. It  was  signed  on  behalf  of  North 
Carolina  by  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes 
and  John  Penn. 
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He  has  contributed  many,  many  yean 
to  the  youth  programa  and  other  dvle 
projects  In  Auburn. 

My  old  friend.  Sheriff  Bill  Scott,  with 
whom  Fay  Bates  has  worked  for  many, 
many  years,  summed  up  his  feelings  when 
he  told  me: 

It  probably  sounds  eon^,  but  I  feel  I  am 
losing  my  right  arm.  Fay  wlU  be  difficult  to 
replace. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commoid  Fay 
Bates  for  an  outstanding  career  of  public 
service  and  to  wish  him  happiness  and 
success  in  the  retirement  years  ahead. 


tlon."  Penn  realized  that  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  had  changed  radically 
in  recent  months.  All  regard  or  fondness  for 
the  king  or  the  British  nation  had  gone,  and 
a  total  separation  seemed  to  be  aU  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  wanted.  "Reconciliation." 
the  word  earlier,  was  abandoned. 

Members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  said 
they  had  tried  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  they  concluded  that  In 
many  counties  there  was  not  a  single  person 
willing  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Britain.  On 
April  8  a  committee  was  appointed  composed 
of  Cornelius  Harnett,  Allen  Jones.  Thomas 
Burke,  Abner  Nash  and  others  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  usurpations  and  violences 
attempted  and  committed  by  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Brltlan  against  America,  and 
the  further  measures  to  be  taken  for  frus- 
trating the  same  and  for  the  better  defense 
of  this  Province." 

After  deliberating  for  four  days,  the  com- 
mittee reported  on  April  12.  By  way  of  pre- 
amble to  the  brief  but  significant  Resolves, 
the  committee  reviewed  the  treatment 
America  had  received  from  King  George  and 
Parliament  in  the  past  and  It  called  attention 
to  what  was  going  on  at  the  very  moment. 
British  fleets  and  armies  were  moving  against 
America,  royal  governors  were  arming  anyone 
who  would  fight  for  Britain,  merchant  vessels 
from  American  ports  were  being  seized,  and 
multitudes  of  people  being  reduced  '"from 
easy  circumstances  ...  to  the  most  lamen- 
table distress." 

Reference  was  also  made  by  the  committee 
to  the  moderation  previously  displayed,  the 
pleas  based  on  constitutional  gprounds  which 
had  been  Ignored  and  the  hopes  for  recon- 
ciliation which  had  gone  unfulfilled.  The 
committee  then,  recommended  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  adopt  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved.  That  the  delegates  for  this  col- 
ony In  the  Continental  Congress  be  impow- 
ered  to  concmr  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
colonies  In  declaring  dependency,  imd  form- 
ing foreign  aUlances,  reserving  to  this  colpny 
the  sole  and  excliisive  right  of  forming  a 
constitution  and  laws  for  this  colony,  and  of 
appointing  delegates  from  time  to  time  (un- 
der the  direction  of  a  general  representation 
thereof),  to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other 
oolonles  for  such  purposes  as  shall  be  here- 
•fter  pointed  out." 

This  was  the  first  official  state  action  for 
Independence,  and  It  was  not  a  declaration 
for  North  Carolina  alone  but  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Continentsd  Congress  that  Inde- 
pendence should  be  declared  by  all  of  the 
oolonles  through  their  representatives  In  the 
Continental  Congress.  This  was  exactly  the 
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FAY  BATES,  OUTSTANDING  POLICE 
OFFICER,  RETIRES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  we  in  our  society  take 
for  granted  those  fine  men  and  women 
who  serve  In  our  law  enforc«nent  ■agen- 
cies. We  do  not  think  about  a  police  offi- 
cer until  we  need  him. 

When  one  such  dedicated  officer  enters 
a  well-j'ustified  retirement,  we  do  realize 
how  much  he,  as  an  Individual  and  In 
the  profession  which  he  has  followed,  has 
given  to  his  community.  One  such  law 
enf orcementLpfficer  is  Fay  E.  Bates,  imder 
sheriff  of  Piacer  County  where  I  have 
Uved  my  entire  life. 

Fay  Bates  joined  the  Placer  County 
Sheriff's  Department  as  a  deputy  In  1951. 
Due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  he  was  called 
upon  early  to  accept  additional  responsi- 
bilities. He  handl^  them  so  well  that  in 
1952  he  was  appointed  under  sheriff.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  nine  men  on 
the  sheriff's  force  covering  a  large  geo- 
graphic area  extending  from  the  high 
mountains  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  an  area  of  more  than  1,500 
square  miles. 

As  under  sheriff  Fay  Bates  continued 
his  efforts  to  improve  not  only  the  de- 
partment bufhls  own  perscmal  skills  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer.  He  Is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  first  Peace  Officers  Stand- 
ards and  Training  courses.  He  holds  an 
advanced  certificate  of  achievement  pre- 
sented by  the  State  of  California  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. He  has  taught  several  classes  In 
law  enforconent  at  Sierra  College.  These 
have  met  with  great  success  and  have 
been  praised  by  both  the  faculty  of  the 
college  and  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  northern  California. 

Professionally,  Bates  has  directed 
many  of  the  criminal  Investigations  and 
search  and  rescue  operations,  In  addlti<Hi 
to  overseeing  the  administrative  matters 
related  to  the  sherUTs  departmoit.   . 


AID  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLET 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13,  1976 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  f itHn  the 
beginning  I  have  cKVOsed  Federal  aid  to 
New  York  City.  TasQiayers  f  rcan  throat- 
out  the  country  should  not  have  to  suffer 
f  rtnn  the  mistakes  made  by  this  eastern 
metixKWlls.  Although  city  ofSdals  say 
they  have  reduced  spending  In  New  York, 
the  fact  Is  that  they  are  stOl  living  hlfi^ 
on  the  hog. 

The  commentary  by  George  Will  In 
yesterdays  Washington  Post  gives  us  an 
Idea  of  Just  how  much  cutting  back  New 
York  still  has  left  to  do.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  It  In  the  record  for  my  colleagues 
to  consider  when  we  debate  New  York 
City  aid  again: 

Thk  Rbckuess  Lm  or  Nrw  Yosk  Crt 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon,  who 
must  hold  some  kind  of  record  for  hours  de- 
voted to  congressional  testimony,  testifies 
with  a  forebearanoe  you  would  not  e]q>ect 
from  a  man  with  no  prior  experience  at 
teaching  remedial  arithmetic  to  recalcitrant 
pupUs. 

Recently  he  led  some  senators  through 
addition  and  subtraction  exercises,  and  then 
expressed,  droUy,  "cautious  optimism"  about 
New  York  City's  short-term  future.  In  a 
masterpiece  of  poker-faced  testimony,  Si- 
mon did  not  laugh  even  once  when  teUlng 
the  senators  that  the  city  only  needs  a  wlU 
to  cut  spending." 

Put  plainly,  Simon's  evidence  Is  that  the 
city  will  become  America's  largest  slum  \in- 
less  it  takes  polltlcaUy  arduous  decisions 
regarding  such  hitherto  sacrosanct  matters 
as  rent  control  and  public  employee 
perqtzlsltes. 

Rent  control  Is  a  middle-class  subsidy: 
most  poor  people  have  arrived  In  New  York 
too  recently,  or  move  too  frequently,  to  bene- 
fit from  It.  It  depresses  rents  In  a  period  of 
rising  costs,  thereby  encouraging  abandon- 
ment of  30,000  rental  units  a  year.  It  de- 
presses the  real  estate  tax  base,  thereby  forc- 
ing the  city  to  rely  on  taxes  that  cause 
individuals  and  businesses  to  flee  to  the 
green  Connecticut  countryside.  It  also  pro- 
duces tax  avoidance:  By  January,  tl  billion 
In  real  estate,  water  and  sewer  taxes  were 
\incoUected.  , 

Tlie  city  oouncll  reoently  received  the  re- 
port of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  critical  of 
rent  control.  Then  the  council,  rememborlng 
that  there  are  more  tenants  than  lairidlordB, 
extended  rent  control  untU  the  end  of  the 
decade. 
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Public  employee  pei'qiilsitee  now  coet  cit; 


taxpayers  more  than 


more  than  $8,600  p^  dty  employee.  The 
current  municipal  bu  Iget  provides  $107  mil- 
lion In  direct  paymen  a  to  municipal  unions. 


which  provide   active 
such  services  as  free 


glassee.  Unlike  most  cl  y  governments  and  the 
1  tew  Tc«"k  pays  100  per 
health  Insur- 


entlal  for  night  work. 
Include  16  of  every 
employees  get  13  days 


only  35  hours  a  week. 


before  buildings  were 
work  even  less 
A  married  employee 


25  years  service  receives  an  after-tax  retire 


ment  Income  equal  to 


atlve)  year  on  the  Job. 
would  receive  43  per 
salary,  In  Chicago  47 


$2  billion  annually — 


and   retired   workers 
dental  care  and  eye- 


federal  government 
cent  of  the  cost  of  ei^ployees 
ance. 
The  city  pays  a  norinal  10  per  cent  differ 


but  defines  "night"  to 

;!4  hours.  New  federal 

of  vacation;  new  city 


employees  get  20  dajfe,  and  unlimited  sick 
leave  privileges.  Many  city  employees  work 


others  work  37  Vi-  And 


under  the  "summer  hours"  program  (adopted 


air  conditioned)   they 
who  retires  at  65  with 


125  per  cent  of  his  in- 


come In  his  last  (and  \  usually,  most  remuner- 


[n  Atlanta  that  worker 
:ent  of  his  last  year's 
per  cent,  in  Dallas  52 


per  cent.  In  Los  Angelas  54  per  cent. 

New  York  provides  Ic^ely  benefits.  Unfortu- 
nately the  city  can't  aSord  them  and  Is  tax- 
ing its  economy  to  dea  th  in  a  falling  attempt 
to  pay  for  them. 

Union  Carbide,  the  :  latlon's  second  largest 
chemical  corporation, :  s  moving  its  corporate 
headquarters,  and  3,50 )  Jobs,  to  Connecticut, 
where  taxes  are  lower. 

The  city  once  was  bame  of  140  of  the  na- 
tion's 600  largest  coi  poratlons;  today  the 
number  is  95  and  falling,  fast.  Lesser  fry 
also  are  emigrating.  8;haefer  brewing  com- 
pany Is  working  up  i  more  than  one-beer 
thirst  moving  its  biewery  to  Allen  town, 
Pennsylvania,  where  re  il  estate  taxes  are  one- 
third  of  what  they  are  n  New  York. 

Small  wonder  that  b  r  1980  New  York  State 
will  have  313,000  tewi  Jobs  than  It  had  In 
1970.  The  city's  population  is  expected  to 
decline  800,000  by  th^  end  of  the  century. 
That  will  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  city's 
only  remaining  resourte.  Its  political  power 
to  extract  subsidies  from  Washington.  Pop- 
ulation already  lout  InFthls  decade  may  cost 
the  dty  up  to  $200  milUon  a  year  in  federal 
funds  through  the  end  of  the  19708. 

The  dty  is  stUl  living  recklessly  beyond 
Its  means,  and  will  zipt  even  consider  the 
necessary  stringencies  ^ntll  after  the  election. 
City  politicians  and  laHor  leaders  continue  to 
cling  to  one  hope :  The^e  soon  will  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic President  who  will  place  the  U.S. 
Tteasury  at  the  city 'sj disposal,  thereby  en- 
abling the  dty  to  live  forever  off  other  Amer- 
icans' means.  [ 

Let  the  record  showjthat  In  the  New  York 
primary  campaign.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson, 
locked  In  the  clammy  iembrace  of  big  labor, 
and  Rep.  Morris  Udall,  cultivating  other  lib- 
eral battalions,  nourished  that  disreputable 
hope.  Jimmy  Carter  di^  not. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CAUtOSKZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I JEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mi 
ago  today,  on  April 
tlnental  Congress  adopted 
permitting  the  sale, 
than  the  East  Tndii. 


.-Speaker,  200  years 

13.  1776.  the  Con- 

a  resolution 

by  all  those  other 

Tea  Co..  of  India 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tea  Imported  Into  the  colonies  before 
March  1775.  Back  In  October  1774.  Con- 
gress had  banned,  effective  March  1775, 
the  Importation  or  sale  of  India  tea.  This 
ban  resulted  in  a  financial  hardship  to 
"many  zealous  friends"  of  the  colonies 
who  had  be&a.  unable  to  sell  their  im- 
ported supply  of  India  tea  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  ban. 

Aware  that  the  continuing  ban  on  the 
importation  of  India  tea  had  created  a 
severe  tea  shortage,  Congress  sought  to 
control  the  price  of  the  available  tea.  It 
adopted  a  second  resolution  limiting  the 
cost  of  Bohea  tea  to  "three-fourth  parts 
of  a  dollar  per  pound,"  and  advising  the 
colonies  to  regulate  the  price  of  other 
teas. 
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STUDENT  PAPER  COMMENTS  ON 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^ATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily 
Egyptian  is  the  student  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Southern  Illinois  University  in 
my  district. 

Recently,  Tim  Zgonina,  a  student 
writer,  had  an  editorial  about  the  Postal 
situation  that  I  think  bears  reprinting 
for  my  colleagues.  I  hope  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  Postal  Service  will  read  it 
also: 

Student  Pafeb  Commznts  on  Postal  Sebvick 

In  1967,  Postmaster  Oeneral  Lawrence 
O'Brien  said  the  VS.  Post  Office  was  "In  a 
race  with  catastrophe."  It  has  been  a  long 
race,  but  catastrophe  has  finally  won. 

Once  the  principle  means  of  long  range 
communication,  and  a  source  of  pride,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  become  little  more 
than  an  economical  farce. 

Last  December,  postal  rates  for  first  class 
maU  were  raised  to  13  cents,  a  30  per  cent 
Increase.  Within  the  past  week,  business  de- 
Uverles  to  eastern  cities  were  cut  to  one  per 
day.  One  can  only  guess  what  the  Postal 
Service  will  do  next. 

There  is  no  end  In  sight  for  the  Postal 
Service's  monetary  problems.  Its  losses  cur- 
rently exceed  $260,000  per  day. 

The  Service  does  have  plans  to  alleviate 
its  problems  though.  It  has  proposed  further 
rate  Increases,  redxiced  deliveries,  stoppage 
of  Saturday  deliveries,  reducing  Its  labor 
forces,  ending  special  deliveries,  and  clos- 
ing 12,000  third  and  fourth  class  Post  Offices. 

Such  cures  are  like  chopping  off  the  head 
of  a  victim  of  a  headache.  They  only  do  fur- 
ther damage. 

Many  of  the  Postal  Service's  woes  stem 
from  the  government's  decision  to  r\m  it  as 
a  business  rather  than  a  service.  The  Postal 
Service  is  supposed  to  provide  service  and 
save  money.  It  has  done  neither. 

It  if  time  for  the  federal  government  to 
reappraise  the  Postal  Service's  situation.  The 
government  must  realize  now,  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  a  profit  making  organization 
but  a  service  to  the  public. 

Surely  the  people  in  Washington  can  see 
fit  to  clean  up  the  postal  mess.  With  the 
Postal  Service  already  operating  at  a  deficit 
and  taking  federal  funds,  Congress  should  be 
willing  to  spend  whatever  It  takes. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
was  recently  called  upon  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  which  sought  to  defer  the 
expenditure  of  $960.5  million  for  procure- 
ment of  three  B-1  bombers  until  mini- 
mum flying  tests  are  completed  and  de- 
velopment of  the  plane  is  certified  by  the 
President  as  being  in  the  national  int«'- 
est.  This  amendment  was  consistent  with 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  own 
"fly-before-buy"  policy,  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  defeated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  testing  is 
not  complete,  we  are  already  seeing  evi- 
dence of  the  folly  of  that  action.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflSce  show  serious  engine  and  stinictural 
shortcomings  which  indicate  that  the 
plane  will  not  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards set  by  DOD. 

I  am  disturbed  that  the  B-1  is  not 
only  excessively  costly  but  represents  the 
wrong  answer  at  the  wrong  time  to  our 
real  security  needs.  The  following  com- 
mentary by  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  ap- 
peared in  the  AprU  11  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  B-1,  an  issue  of  which.  I  am  sure,  we 
have  not  heard  the  last: 

B-1  Bombxr:  OtTssiED  w,  bttt  so  What? 
(By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 

The  Bl,  a  new  Intercontinental  strategic 
bomber  for  which  the  Air  Force  has  been 
fighting  for  more  than  10  years,  reaches  its 
moment  of  truth  In  1976. 

Almost  $3  billion  has  been  authorized  to 
develop  the  Bl  after  the  earlier  B70  program 
was  halted  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  the 
early  1960s.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, costs  have  skyrocketed  and  perform- 
ance plunged,  but  It  was  argued  that  the 
proper  time  to  stop  It  would  be  after  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  tests  were  completed 
rather  than  In  mid-stream.  Now  the  decision 
on  procurement  Is  offlclaUy  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 1976,  but  the  Congress  Is  being  asked 
to  authorize  in  advance  about  $1  billion  to 
start  production.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  and  senior  Air  Force  officials  are 
acting  as  if  they  had  already  made  the  de- 
cision without  waiting  imtU  November  for 
the  c<Mnpletlon  of  the  evaluation  tests  which 
a  recent  OAO  report  indicates  are  running 
behind  schedule. 

TbB  current  official  cost  of  the  Bl  Is  $88 
mllUon  per  plane  If  all  the  proposed  244  are 
procured.  TTius  the  total  program  for  the  air- 
craft alone  is  already  estimated  to  exceed  $20 
billion,  and  the  price  continues  to  rise  dally. 
Furthermore,  this  does  not  Include  the  costs 
for  the  armament,  such  as  missiles,  nor  for 
a  whole  new  fleet  of  tankers  which  would  be 
reqiilred  to  make  the  force  truly  useful.  A  re- 
cent Brookings  study.  Modernizing  the  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Force,  by  Quanhsck  and  Wood, 
estimates  that  overall  10-year  (FY  "re-'SS) 
expenditures  for  our  strategic  bomber  force 
if  the  Bl  were  Incorporated  into  it  would 
reach  a  total  of  $91.6  bUUon.  The  Bl  wlU  be 
the  most  expensive  weapons  system  ever 
built. 

Why  do  we  need  the  Bl  and  what  are  we 
getting  for  aU  these  billions?  The  Bl  U 
Intended  to  be  a  replacement  for  the  B52 
as  the  Intercontinental  bombw  part  of  our 
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strategic  deterrent  triad.  Submarlne- 
launcbed  ballistic  mlssUes  are  the  primary 
element  In  our  deterrent,  but  landbased 
ICBMs  and  Intercontinental  bombers  provide 
a  back-up  In  the  event  of  some  xinforeseen 
threat  to  our  submarines.  Both  the  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  and  the  bombers  on  the  ground 
arc  potentially  vulnerable,  but  together  they 
are  secure  since  there  is  no  scenario  by  which 
both  can  be  knocked  out  In  a  surprise  attack. 

Bombers  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  their  bases  without  waiting 
for  the  final  decision  to  launch  an  attack 
since,  unlike  missiles,  they  can  be  recalled  at 
any  time  untU  they  reach  Soviet  borders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bombs  they  deliver 
will  be  arriving  hours  after  much  of  both 
countries  will  have  been  turned  to  rubble  by 
missile  warheads.  In  fact,  one  of  the  uncer- 
tainties about  the  Bl  is  whether  It  can  fiy 
through  the  debris  clouds  that  are  an  In- 
evitable aftermath  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Bl  Is  planned  to  be  the  replacement 
for  the  BK,  but  Secretary  Rumsfeld  admits 
this  year  that  the  strategic  use  of  B52s 
equipped  with  long-range  alr-to-surface  mis- 
siles would  be  an  appropriate  mission 
"through  the  1980s  and  1990s."  Thus,  there  Is 
no  urgency  In  procuring  a  next-generation 
bomber. 

In  fact,  premature  procxirement  of  the  Bl 
could  mean  that  both  systems  wUl  be  wearing 
out  almost  concurrently  since  the  life  of  a 
new  supersonic  plane  Is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  than  the  extremely  durable  B52.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  this  breathing  spell 
to  design  the  best  foUow-on  aircraft  system 
that  could  be  procured  m  the  1990s  If  at  that 
time  one  stUl  appeared  necessary. 

The  one  characteristic  driving  up  the  cost 
of  the  Bl  more  than  any  other  Is  Its  super- 
sonic flight  capability.  Although  originally 
planned  to  be  supersonic  at  aU  altitudes,  the 
Bl  Is  now  designed  to  fly  supersonlcally 
(Mach  1.6  Instead  of  the  originally  planned 
2.2)  only  at  high  altitudes  and  subsonlcally 
(450  mph)   at  low  altitudes. 

Because  of  the  great  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent Soviet  air  defenses  at  medlvun  and  high 
altitudes,  our  operational  plans  have  long 
called  for  the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  space 
only  close  to  the  ground,  thus  precluding 
supersonic  speeds  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  supersonic  flight  uses  up  so  much 
fuel  that  it  drastically  curtails  the  Bl  range 
and  prevents  supersonic  speeds  for  any  sig- 
nificant portion  of  a  mission  unless  tankers 
are  available  for  multiple  aerial  refueling. 
Basically,  the  Bl  Is  a  subsonic  bomber  with  a 
short  supersonic  dash  capabUlty  at  high 
altitudes.  Since  planes  at  high  altitudes  are 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  defenses  at  any  speed, 
this  supersonic  dash  will  only  be  practical 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  Is  not 
needed. 

Thus,  the  expensive,  high-performance 
characteristic  of  supersonic  speed  is  largely 
wasted  since  It  can  almost  never  be  used  on 
any  mission.  Furthermore,  If  the  plane  Is  to 
fly  supersonlcally  the  engines  cannot  be  de- 
signed optimally  for  subsonic  flight,  so  the 
supersonic  capability  degrades  the  plane's 
performance  under  conditions  normally  used 
In  operations.  MUltary  effectiveness  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  by  the  Air  Force  to 
fly  faster  and  to  the  challenge  for  aircraft 
designers  of  building  a  supersonic  plane.  The 
UjS.  taxpayer  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
blllloDS  of  dollars  these  whims  cost. 

The  Bl  supersonic  capabUlty,  If  it  Is  ever 
used,  not  only  costs  dollars  but  creates 
serious  environmental  hazards.  A  study  by 
the  Environmental  Action  Foimdation. 
"Boom  and  Bust,  the  Bl  Bomber  and  the 
Environment,"  has  calculated  that  when  Bl 
bombers  fly  in  the  stratosphere  at  supersonic 
speeds,  they  will  release  prodigious  quantities 
of  poUutants,  such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
threatening  the  same  ozone  depletion  that 
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has  caused  such  concern  with  Its  clvU  cous- 
ins, the  SST  and  aerosol  dispensers.  Its  super- 
sonic boom  would  force  it  to  fly  on  training 
missions  only  over  uninhabited  areas  to  avoid 
intolerable  effects  In  population  centers.  In 
its  life  span  of  2S  years,  bUllons  of  gallons 
of  fuel  win  be  consumed  by  a  Bl  fleet,  hardly 
a  pleasant  outlook  In  an  era  when  energy  wlU 
be  Increasingly  limited. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
limited  range  of  the  Bl  when  flown  super- 
sonlcally at  high  altitudes.  However,  even 
when  flown  subsonlcally  aU  the  way,  the  Bl 
only  has  an  operational  range  of  about  6,100 
miles,  so  that  refueling  tanker  are  reqtilred 
for  most  missions.  A  Bl  could  not,  without 
refueling,  fly  even  subsonlcally  with  a  full 
payload  from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  at  low 
altitudes,  and  get  back  to  European  bases. 
The  plane  cannot  loiter,  awaiting  a  decision 
to  attack,  but  must  fly  directly  to  Its  assigned 
targets,  thus  reducing  a  key  advantage  of 
bombers  over  missiles.  The  B52,  whUe  far 
from  having  Ideal  endurance,  has  been  flown 
12.500  miles  without  refueling. 

Thus,  after  having  spent  bUllons  we  wlU 
end  up  with  a  plane  which  wUl  be  little  If 
any  better  than  our  current  B52  for  the  types 
of  missions  that  wUl  normally  be  flown. 
Despite  extensive  Soviet  air  defenses,  our 
bombers  are  stlU  believed  able  to  reach  tar- 
gets In  the  Interior  of  the  USSR  as  long  as 
they  stay  near  the  ground.  Howe>ver.  Bimis- 
field  predicts  that  we  can  exi>ect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  develop  and  eventually  deploy  Inter- 
ceptors with  a  lo<di-down,  shoot-down  capa- 
bility for  destroying  low-flying  aircraft; 
thus  all  planes,  even  the  Bis.  wlU  be  vulner- 
able unless  they  are  equipped  with  long- 
range  alr-to-siirface  missiles  to  saturate  area 
defenses  and  avoid  the  need  for  penetrating 
Soviet  air  space.  This^  factor  would  argue 
strongly  that  any  follow-on  to  the  BS2  should 
be  optimized  for  a  stand-off  mission  rather 
than  for  penetration.  In  the  meantime  the 
B52s  should  be  adapted  for  stand-off  missions 
by  equipping  them  with  long-range  alr-to- 
surface  mlssUes. 

Another  Important  factor  leading  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  Bl  Is  the  abUlty  to  get  the 
planes  Into  the  air  and  away  from  the  field 
rapidly.  Because  of  the  vnlnerabUlty  of 
bombers  on  the  ground  to  destruction  by  a 
nuclear  explosion.  It  Is  Important  that  a 
portion  of  our  strategic  bomber  force  be 
kept  on  alert  so  that  planes  can  take  off 
on  warning  of  an  attack  and  before  the 
Incoming  missile  warhead  arrives  at  the  air- 
field. Although  the  Increased  weight  of  the 
Bl  over  the  original  design  criterion  has 
lengthened  its  take-off  distance,  the  Bl  is 
StUl  able  to  get  off  the  ground  and  out  of 
range  faster  than  the  current  B52e.  However, 
a  recent  detaUed  analysis  of  Its  survivability 
In  the  monogn^h  by  Quanbeck  and  Wood 
shows  that  this  advantage  Is  marginal.  If 
depressed  trajectory  ballistic  mlssUes  can  be 
launched  from  Soviet  submarines,  capabUl- 
tles  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  shown  any  evi- 
dence of  developing,  then  all  types  of  planes 
Including  the  Bl  are  vulnerable  to  a  surprise 
attcu:k:  If  they  cannot.  aU  types  can  be  satis- 
factorily protected. 

Furthermore,  If  a  refueling  tcmker  is 
needed  for  the  Bl  to  complete  Its  mission, 
as  It  Is  In  most  cases,  them  the  vulneivblllty 
of  the  taiik«-  wlU  be  oontroUlng  rather  than 
that  of  the  Bl  Itself.  Only  airborne  alert, 
which  Is  not  practical  for  a  plane  vrlth  the 
short  endtirance  of  the  Bl,  will  provide  com- 
plete protection  against  such  a  surprise  at- 
tack, which  Is  admittedly  not  very  likely. 

Even  if  we  were  prepared  to  pay  the  high 
coet.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  i^parent 
that  the  Bl  Is  not  what  Is  needed  for  o\ir 
security.  The  Brookings  study,  after  analyz- 
ing all  the  factors  involved,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  B53s  must  be  re- 
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placed,  n  woald  to  far  totter  to  have  a 
stand-off  bomber — I.e.,  a  plane  which  can 
launch  Its  mlssUes  from  outside  tto  8a>vlet 
Union  rather  than  one  which  has  to  penetrate 
Its  air  defmses.  Such  a  plane  could  have  a 
long  endurance  so  that  It  would  take  off  on 
any  type  of  alert,  thereby  decreasing  its  po- 
tential vulnerabUity  to  surprise  attack.  Un- 
like the  Bl  which  would  have  to  fiy  directly 
to  Its  targets  or  nm  out  of  fuel,  a  plane 
designed  for  stand-off  deUvery  could  loiter 
and  stay  airborne  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  only  be  ordered  to  apiHt>ach  Soviet 
borders  and  launch  Its  mlssUes  after  a  full 
evaluation  of  the  situation  had  been  made. 
It  woiUd  not  waste  money  on  supersonic  and 
other  high-performance  capabUltles  which 
would  never  be  used.  It  would  be  far  more 
effective  and  fiexlble  than  a  force  of  Bis  sup- 
ported by  tankers;  In  fact,  the  tankers  them- 
selves or  some  slmUar  cargo  aircraft  could 
actually  be  used  to  carry  the  long-range  mls- 
sUes, thvis  avoiding  the  need  for  any  true 
bomber  aircraft. 

One  of  the  strongest  pressures  for  proceed- 
ing with  such  weapons  programs  as  the  Bl 
Is  the  Jobs  that  the  iKX)gram  wUl  {xtxliioe 
m  this  time  of  high  unemployment.  How- 
ever, the  thesis  that  we  must  continue  mili- 
tary expenditures  to  keep  people  employed 
Is  a  sad  delusion  fostered  by  the  mUitaiy- 
industrlal  complex.  Economic  studies  have 
again  and  again  shown  that  dollars  spent  on 
defense  employ  fewer  people  than  doUars  on 
other  types  of  federal  spending  programs.  For 
example,  using  the  analytical  procedures  de- 
veloped by  Roger  Bezdek,  economist  and 
manpower  expert  In  his  book,  Ix>ng  Range 
Forecasting  of  Manpower  Requfrementa: 
Theory  and  Application,  it  can  be  shown 
that  $1  bllUon  for  Bl  procurement  will  pro- 
vide about  59,000  Jobs;  a  similar  sum  for 
mlsceUaneous  transport  construction  wlU 
employ  84,000  persons:  and  for  pubUc  bous- 
ing 85.000.  Furthermore,  a  major  problem 
with  weapons  production  Jobs  Is  that  they 
create  a  demand  for  consumer  goods  without 
providing  an  offsetting  supply,  thus  fueling 
Inflation. 

The  administration.  Congress  and  labor 
have  got  to  realize  that  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  allocating  70  per  cent  of  the  federal 
controllable  funds,  year  after  year,  to 'na- 
tional defense  Is  a  major  contributory  cause 
of  omr  current  financial  difficulties.  Studies 
show  that  44  of  our  states  have  paid  out 
more  in  taxes  to  support  the  Bl  than  they 
have  received  back  in  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts for  the  program.  For  example.  It  has 
cost  the  state  of  New  York,  which  can  Ul  af- 
ford It,  $198  mUllon  whUe  returning  $38 
mUllon. 

PlnaUy.  this  Is  not  an  area  where  we  need 
to  to  stampeded  Into  unnecessary  weapons 
procuremmt  In  order  to  maintain  equiva- 
lence with  the  Russians.  The  American  in- 
tercontinental bombsr  force  is  superior  In 
every  way  to  the  Russian  one  and  wlU  remain 
so  Indefinitely.  Tto  USSR  has  only  about  150 
old  bomben  far  Inferlw  to  our  SOO  B52s  and 
FBllls.  The  new  Backfire,  which  U  Just  to- 
glnnlng  to  to  deployed,  is  noi  designed  to 
to  an  intercontinental  bomter.  Although  su- 
peiaoDlc,  it  cant  reach  tto  United  States 
even  on  a  one-way  mission  If  It  files  at  such 
speeds.  Unrefueled.  it  can  <uily  fly  subsonlc- 
ally at  high  altitudes  to  reach  the  United 
States  on  one-way  missions.  If  refueled,  a 
capabUlty  which  tto  Soviets  tove  largtiy 
Ignored,  It  ooiUd  reach  the  United  States  and 
return  only  If  staged  from  Arctic  bases  and 
fiown  subeonlcaUy  at  high  altitudes. 

The  debate  on  the  Bl  procurement,  which 
began  In  Congress  last  week.  wUl  to  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  ABM  and  the  Trident,  toth  of 
which  passed  only  by  close  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate. After  e]q)endlture  of  more  than  $7  bU- 
llon.  ABM  deployment  has  been  phased  out 
because  It  was  possible  to  get  the  Russians 
to  forego  mlssUe  defense  In  the  Moscow  ABM 
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Vem  performed  yeoman  service  tn  ad- 
vising Members  on  the  administration's 
position  on  pending  legislation.  He  per- 
ceived the  issues  from  the  national  view- 
point, as  seen  from  the  White  House  and 
presented  the  administration's  story  very 
capably.  Vem  was  conversant  with  all 
of  the  major  bills  coming  before  the 
House,  a  monumental  task  requiring 
countless  hours  of  research  and  consulta- 
tion with  executive  agency  and  White 
House  policymakers. 

Not  only  did  Vem  have  the  "big  pic- 
ture," but  he  also  was  always  ready  to 
help  Members  with  their  constituent  re- 
quests for  a  message  from  the  President, 
a  VIP  tour  of  the  White  House,  or  a 
speaking  engagement  for  the  President. 

Vem's  2y2  years  of  service  at  the 
White  House  was  preceded  by  more 
than  15  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  including 
4'/^  years  as  my  administrative  assistant. 
Earlier  he  served  our  former  colleague. 
Representative  Ben  Reifel  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  late  Senator  Francis 
Case. 

I  take  this  time  to  compliment  Vem  on 
his  work  at  the  White  House  and  wish 
him  well  In  his  new  position. 


April  13,  1976 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP    NIW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  as  were  my  colleagues  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Bill  Barrett, 
a  man  who  was  truly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  his  district,  State, 
and  of  our  great  land. 

I  spent  many  an  hour  traveling  on 
airplanes  with  Bill  Barrett,  as  he  was 
returning  to  Washington  from  his  dis- 
trict, and  I,  from  mine.  Always  he  car- 
ried with  him  notes  from  his  meetings 
with  constituents,  containing  their  re- 
quests, information  about  their  problems, 
and  their  need  for  assistance. 

His  dedication  to  service  touched 
many,  many  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Including,  of  course,  the  Members  of  this 
House.  He  will  truly  be  missed. 

One  of  my  constituents  shared  his  sor- 
row at  Bill  Barrett's  death  with  me  in 
the  form  of  the  following  telegram, 
which  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Fohstthb, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.: 

Please  accept  and  extend  to  Members  of 
U.S.  Congress  oxir  sincere  sympathy  and 
regret  on  this  sad  occasion  of  the  death 
Monday,  April  12,  1976,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrxtt,  U.S.  Congress,  representing 
the  First  Pennsylvania  District.  Congressman 
William  Baeritt's  long  and  distinguished 
service  wlU  be  his  monument  In  the  hearts 
of  his  legion  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Most  sincerely. 

William  J.  Ketskb. 

COLLINGSWOOD,  NJ. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
the  House  aM>roved  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  amendments  (HJl.  12406) 
with  several  amendments  as  a  necessary 
and  determined  effort  to  continue  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  created  last 
year  to  bring  greater  order  and  honesty 
to  American  political  campaigns.  I  voted 
for  H.R.  12406,  with  a  few  reservations 
but  on  the  whole  with  enthusiasm. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments was  to  reconstitute  and  continue 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  by 
placing  the  power  of  appointment  in  the 
President's  hands  with  the  usual  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  the  old  Commission 
imconstitutional  because  of  the  method 
by  which  its  members  were  selected. 

Several  amendments  were  approved  or 
rejected  very  much  in  line  with  my  own 
thinking.  The  requirement  to  continue 
the  feature  of  the  existing  law,  calling  on 
candidates  to  file  dupUcate  disclosure 
statements  with  State  secretaries  of 
state,  was  approved  with  my  support;  an 
amendment  that  would  have  resulted  in 
the  termination  of  the  Commission  at 
the  end  of  March  1977  was  defeated  also 
with  my  support. 

An  amendment  which  I  favored,  but 
which  failed  to  pass  would  have  required 
disclosure  of  funds  expended  by  orga- 
nizations such  as  corporations  and 
imlons  on  internal  communications 
relating  to  political  campaigns. 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  expenditures 
should  be  hidden  from  public  view. 

I  also  voted  for  an  amendment  which 
wojuld  have  provided,  had  it  passed,  a 
limited  amount  of  public  financing  for 
congressional  candidates  in  general  elec- 
tions. The  amendment  was  carefully 
guarded  by  a  requirement  that  the  first 
$10,000  be  raised  privately  by  candidates 
in  amounts  of  nd  more  than  $100  per 
contribution,  and  that  thereafter  up  to  a 
limit — approximately  $90,000  in  the  case 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — contri- 
butions of  similar  size  would  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  public  funds.  No 
candidate  would  have  to  participate  In 
this  program  but  If  he  or  she  wished, 
could  finance  the  entire  campaign  pri- 
vately without  public  matching  money. 

The  amendment  offered,  but  defeated, 
was  not  a  perfect  one  but  seemed  to  me 
to  offer  a  reasonable  approach  to  public 
financing  as  a  means  of  giving  challeng- 
ers In  political  campaigns  a  better 
chance  of  success.  In  addition,  this  ap- 
proach would  reduce  considerably  the 
traditional  dependence  of  many  candi- 
dates for  Congress  on  large  gifts  or  a 
large  niunber  of  fairly  sizable  gifts 
from  special  Interest  groups  in  business, 
labor,  professions,  and  elsewhere.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  give  this  new  approach 
a  try  and  see  how  it  works.  The  new  ap- 
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proach  embodied  in  the  amendment 
would  not  have  commenced  imtil  the 
election  year  1978. 

m  the  end.  I  felt  the  blU.  with  the 
successful  amendment,  would  be  a  good 
step  forward  and  I  voted  for  it. 


A  DARK  SIDE  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  CULTURE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1976 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  April  12  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, Michael  Novak,  in  a  poignant  ar- 
ticle, "The  Sting  of  Polish  Jokes,"  ef- 
fectively provides  a  valuable  insight  into 
a  dark  side  of  our  American  culture.  Mr. 
Novak,  who  is  highly  regarded  as  a  writ- 
er, theologian,  educator,  and  philosopher 
is  currently  serving  as  writer-in-resi- 
dence  with  the  Washington  Star. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
Mr.  Novak's  article: 

The  Sting  of  Polish  Jokes 

(By  Michael  Novak)  • 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  from  Alabama 
served  in  Poland  for  seven  years  with  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  His  children,  now  10 
and  12,  went  to  Polish  schools,  having 
learned  the  language  with  the  ease  of  the 
very  young.  Now  back  In  Virginia,  the  two 
children,  despite  their  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
Baptist  features,  are  the  constant  object  of 
playground  abuse.  Children  shout  "gou- 
lash I"  at  them.  They  are  caUed  "Hunkey." 
They  are  the  constant  butt  of  "dvimb  Polack" 
Jokes.  On  one  occasion  when  the  oldest  lad 
could  bear  the  hiimlllatlon  no  longer,  he 
had  an  Inspiration.  He  tiimed  on  those  who 
were  taunting  him  with  a  challenge:  "Can 
you  speak  Polish?"  The  other  feU  silent  and 
then  he  hit  them:  "How  does  It  feel  to  be 
dumber  than  a  Polack?" 

Too  many  Americans  make  a  Joke  out  of 
Polish  Jokes.  They  expect  people  of  Slavic 
descent  (all  of  whom  suffer  under  these 
Jokes;  no  one  can  teU  lis  apart)  to  take  these 
Jokes  as  f\inny,  to  show  our  own  sense  of 
humor,  gracefully  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  If 
mere  gradousness  were  at  stake,  we  could 
easily  oblige. 

The  intent  of  Polish  Jokes,  however,  is 
not  humor  alone.  Should  blacks  laugh  at 
nigger  Jokes?  There  are  mean  antl-Semltlc 
Jokes  no  Jew  or  Arab  ought  to  tolerate.  Not 
all  humor  Is  humor;  different  genera  re- 
quire different  responses. 

THE    SHARED    BARBS 

Ethnic  humor  Is  one  of  the  great  resources 
of  this  nation.  There  are  forms  of  laughing 
at  oneself  and  at  others,  \isually  based  on 
the  dally  absurdities  of  mutual  noncom- 
prehenslon  or  double  meaning.  These  are 
truly  amusing,  probably  the  most  amusing 
Jokes  In  the  American  repertoire.  In  this 
humor,  all  ethnic  groups  are  equal;  the  barbs 
are  shared  by  everybody  at  the  same  time. 

But  there  Is  a  second  genus  of  ethnic 
Joke.  It  does  not  gain  Its  force  from  that 
double  understanding  of  the  same  word  or 
doubly  misapprehended  event  that  charac- 
terizes multl-cult\iral  perception.  It  Is  based 
on  demeaning  the  character  of  one  ethnic 
group,  In  line  with  a  stereotype,  and  its  func- 
tion Is  to  make  the  majority  feel  superior 
to  the  minority.  Told  In  the  presence  of  the 
minority,  these  Jokes  fvirther  reqxxlre  those 
who  are  their  butt  to  acquiesce  In  their  own 
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humiliation,  to  Uugh  obediently,  to  accept 
their  ascribed  Inferiority.  (Nud^ng  elbow: 
"No  offense,  friend.  Only  a  joke.")  The  tactlo 
Is  structtirally  the  same  as  thoae  techniques 
that  force  Inmates  to  embrace  their  own  de- 
gradation. Rage  Is  not  permitted.  One  must 
stand  there  helplessly  and  acquiesce. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Eur(^>ewi8  in  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  the  last  req>ect- 
able  bigotry.  (Let  me  modify  that:  antl- 
Oerman  Jokes,  the  heritage  of  two  world 
wars,  are  stUl  so  legitimate  that  even 
Lufthansa  Airlines  and  other  German  firms 
are  forced  to  play  upon  them  in  their  ad- 
vertising.) Such  bigotry  flourishes  for  "un- 
ofQclal"  minorities,  whUe  "official"  minorities 
are  protected. 

THE   DOUBLE   BIND 

Recently,  in  Pennsylvania,  I  saw  a  huge, 
newly  painted  garbage  truck.  On  Its  front 
bumper  in  large  letters  was  printed:  Fount 
CAMPER.  Suppose  the  words  had  been:  muun 
CAMPER  or  JEWISH  CAMFSR?  Liberal  (Vganlza- 
tlons  would  certainly  have  protested. 

So  deep  is  the  Anglo-American  tradition 
of  disdain  for  Eastern  Europeans,  howevw, 
so  explicit  have  been  the  texts  of  the  past, 
and  so  deep  is  Ignorance  even  among  U^B^y 
educated  people  of  cultures  they  never 
studied  In  school,  that  many  Americans  do 
not  realize  the  systematic  structure  of  the 
stereotype  Eastern  Europeans  confront. 

Nor  do  they  suspect  the  double  bind — 
outraged  Jiistlce  and  deeply  intemallaed  self- 
contempt — that  the  constant  pressxire  of  ugly 
Jokes  and  stereotypes  Imposes.  Most  of  those 
of  us  who  are  chUdren  of  Eastern  European 
Christian  Immigrants  know  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  peasants.  We  do  not  have  In  our 
family  experience  many  models  of  learning, 
status  and  public  grace.  We  have  a  sufficient 
sense  of  our  modest  origins.  The  sting  of 
Polish  Jokes  Is  that  they  make  our  deepest 
self -doubts  public.  They  keep  xis  in  our  place. 
They  canonize  a  caste  from  which  many  see 
no  escape.  Land  of  opportunity? 

Figures  as  diverse  as  George  Blanda.  Sen. 
Edmund  Muflkie  and  Bobby  Vinton  have 
voiced  their  anger  at  Polish  Jokes  that  even 
they  are  asked  to  tolerate.  Blanda  tried 
to  explain  why  he  sympathizes  so  much 
with  young  black  kids:  "Tve  heard  'dumb 
Polack'  as  often  as  they've  heard  the  wwd 
•nigger*  .  .  ." 

Paul  Wrobel,  a  brilliant  young  anthropol- 
ogist who  is  now  working  in  Detroit,  has 
shown  from  many  hxindreds  of  hours  of  in- 
quiry in  one  Pollsh-Amerloan  neighborhood 
how  deeply  the  public  stereotype  has  been 
internalized  by  many  PoUsh-AmN-lcans. 
When  a  news  dispatch  carried  his  findings 
back  to  Detroit  from  the  scholarly  meeting 
in  Boston  where  he  presented  them,  tbe  De- 
troit papers  received  a  most  touching  deluge 
of  letters  from  sad  and  hurt  Polish-Ameri- 
cans. Their  own  self-image  was  exactly  as  he 
described:  poignantly  aware  of  being  stig- 
matized as  dxill,  dumb,  and  stolid,  and  pain- 
fully aware  of  how  unfair  that  image  is,  they 
could  hardly  bear  to  have  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. One  cannot  read  these  letters  without 
piercing  recognition  and  dismay. 

THE    LAST    LAUGH 

One  woman  wrote  that  the  news  stories 
based  on  Wrobel's  study  "added  to  the  al- 
ready anti-Polish  climate."  A  man  declared 
that  "the  damage  Inflicted  upon  Polish- 
American  boys  was  devastating."  A  mother 
wrote:  "We  were  blessed  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor  but  we  feel  (these  stories)  will 
stir  up  a  hornet's  nest." 

Cannot  some  major  center  of  learning  con- 
duct a  study  of  how  much  damage  is  done 
to  the  psydbes  of  people  constantly  stereo- 
typed in  public?  Cant  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  a  wide  range  of  antl- 
defamatlon  societies  Join  In  protests  to  the 
magazines,  television  channels  and  gather- 
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tun  of  othonrlM  aoptilstletttad  peofd*  wlM 
tan  ethnic  )6kw  of  the  bihezvntty  demBanlng 
Undf  We  dont  need  Supreme  Coort  deci- 
sions, peih^w,  but  we  do  need  a  basie  seoM 
at  pubUo  faime—  Kastem  Buropeans  can- 
not halt  PolUh  Jokes  alone.  The  iuAp  of  all  Is 
required. 

IHIB  Is  amipuseJ  to  be  a  nation  of  civility 
toward  all.  Mgotry  toward  none.  It  is  not. 
But  when  tbe  laughter  rings.  It  rings  for 
tbee. 


MAKING  A  CASE  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTINO  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DEBATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mnr  tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  February  edition  of  State  of  the 
Naticm.  the  newsletter  of  the  Walter 
B^:ehot  Research  Council  on  National 
Sovereignty.  Contained  in  the  newsletter 
is  an  outstanding  article  written  by  my 
good  friend,  and  noted  professor  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics  at  St.  John's 
University  in  New  Yoric,  Dr.  Henry  Pao- 
lucci.  In  which  he  recounts  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  Angolan  crisis  of  last  De- 
cember. .' 

In  the  article  Dr.  Paoluccl  discusses 
the  many  misconceptions  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  press  concerning  the 
ultimate  decision  to  prohibit  funds  from 
being  used  in  Angola.  The  message  of 
Dr.  Paolucci's  article  is  that  too  often 
the  American  people  are  kept  in  the 
dark  on  important  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress.  He  advocates  increased  pub- 
lic televising  and  broadcasting  of  impor- 
tant congressional  debates  so  as  to  help 
break  up  "the  monopoly  control  our 
newsmedla  now  exercise  on  public  in- 
formation." 

I  feel  a  close  reading  of  Dr.  Paolucci's 
article  will  provide  new  insights  into 
the  events  which  led  to  the  decision  to 
prevent  funds  from  being  sent  to  Angola. 
We  in  Congress  will  be  considering  the 
question  of  televising  our  debates.  I  In- 
sert this  material  into  the  Record  with 
the  hope  it  will  aid  in  our  deliberations. 

Dr.  Paolucci's  article  entitled  "An  Ex- 
emplary Debate  on  Angola"  follows : 
Am  Exemflabt  Debate  oh  Ahgola:  TuinrxT, 
Stevenson,  Goldwatee,  and  HEi.im 
(By  Henry  Paoluccl) 

Note. — We  may  be  entering  an  era  when 
congressional  debates  will  acquire  a  greater 
stfl^ilflcance  in  our  governmental  process 
t.h^n  they  have  ever  had  before.  In  England, 
with  the  rise  of  party  discipline,  the  once 
widely-read  Commons  debates  have  steadily 
lost  significance,  since,  as  Walter  Bagehot 
long  ago  observed,  an  intelligent  reader  soon 
notes  the  change  when  otherwise  honest 
men  are  obliged  by  partisan  pressure  "not 
only  to  vxxiploy  arguments  which  they  do  not 
think  conclusive,  but  likewise  to  defend 
opinions  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be 
true."  The  reverse  Is  happening  in  our  post- 
Watergate  Congress.  Party  loyalty,  if  not  dis- 
cipline, still  determines  much  that  is  said. 
Yet  even  a  glance  at  the  Congkessional  Rbc- 
oBo  suffices  to  sxiggest  that  a  new  frankness 
reigns  on  the  floor.  If  that  frankness  could  be 
brought  to  our  citizenry  daily,  it  would  break 
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the  monopoly -control  our  newsmedia  now 
exercise  on  public  Information.  We  have  tbe 
electronic  means  for  it.  There  Is  no  excuse 
today  for  letting  conmerclal  newsmongers 
determine  what  aspec  ts  of  a  congressional 
debate  will  reach  a  rational  audience.  Dr. 
Pauluccl  here  revlewa  the  December  Sen- 
ate deliberations  on  Kissinger's  Angola  In- 
tervention— dellberatldns  crudely  misrepre- 
sented In  the  press.  In  which  Senators  on 
both  sides  dlstlngulshe  d  themselves  as  state- 
men. 

The  Senate  debate  orer  the  so-called  Tun- 
ney  amendment  to  tl:e  House  Defense  De- 
partment approprlatlo  as  act  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  (HJl.  9861)  lasted  five  days:  De- 
cember 16-19, 1975.  At  issue  was  a  smeJl-scale 
covert  American  Interientlon  In  Angola  or- 
dered by  Henry  Kissinger  at  a  time  when  It 
was  obvious  that  a  S)vlet-Cuban  takeover, 
already  in  progress,  rould  hardly  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  leas  than  an  overt  rup- 
ture In  detente  relatlopshlps  or  direct  mili- 
tary Intervention  on  al  massive  scale.  In  the 
wake  of  newsleaks,  tbe  Senate  by  unanimous 
consent  called  for  cli  >sed-session  clarifica- 
tions. Two  closed  sesslDns  were  held.  But,  as 
Kissinger's  purpose  w  is  not  thereby  clari- 
fied, the  Senate  votec  finally  against  per- 
mitting any  funds  appropriated  for  defense 
to  be  used  covertly  in]  Angola  for  any  pur- 
poses other  than  gatheijlng  Intelligence. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think  of  the 


vote  that  concluded  It, 
that  the  substance  of 


ment  debate  was  very  Imporant.  At  Its 
height.  Senator  Robert  Morgan  of  North 
Carolina  rose  to  say  (Dec.  18,  1975) :  "While 
I  think  sometimes  we  i  xe  attempting  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policj?  of  this  country  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  President  rather  than 
by  consulting  and  ad^^sing  the  President,  I 
do  believe  that  this  del  ate  has  been  as  Infor- 
mative and  helpful  as  i  ,ny  debate  that  I  have 
heard  on  foreign  poUc; '  since  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate." 

tie 


The   pity   Is   that 
debate  never  reached 
The  media  focused 
count  of  what  a  vote 
Angola  maneuver  was 
screens  fiashed 
denouncing      "co: 
while    admirers    in 
hinted,  with  cryptic 
ambiguities  In  sfisslng^r 
which  enable  him  to 
feigning  not  to  want  It 
been  adequately 
Impression     would 
different. 


.  Instead 


gllmpdes 
sngres  ilonal 
tie 


report  ed, 

hhve 


print  on  coarse  paper 


Record.  And  perhaps    K>me  dozen  people  in 
a  million  may  actuall  r  take  the  trouble  to 


do  80.  But  trouble  Is 


Record  Is  a  Jumble  of  1  blngs  said  or  purport- 
edly said,  strung  togelher  without  directive 
headlines,  or  IntelllglUe  Indices,  or  signifi- 


cant topical  divisions. 


issue  of  the  Washington  Post  or  New  York 
Times  (to  say  nothing  of  the  slick  TV  net- 


work news  marathons] 


vlous  that,  when  Igno]  ed  by  the  media,  our 


Members  of  Congress 
They  can  circulate  an 
to  local   constituents, 


the  ctunbersome  Recoid,  there  Is  slmply^o 
way  their  Joint  deliberations  can  be  m&dk 
known  to  the  natloial  constituency  for 
whose  unity  of  governi  aent  they  are  charged 
to  conduct  thoee  deliberations. 

America  has  witnessed  advances  In  com- 
mimlcatlons  technology  that  boggle  the 
mind.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
that  technology  to  bei.r  on  the  processes  of 
our  representative  gov*  rnment.  Its  "Immense 


power  to  influence  and 


there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Tunney-amend- 


substance   of   that 

the  American  people. 

on  Kissinger's  ac- 

agalnst  support  of  his 

supposed  to  mean.  TV 

of  him  hawklshly 

Interference," 

major    newspapers 

analyses,  at  the  subtle 

'8  policy  statements 

what  he  wants  while 

Had  the  debate  itself 

the  general  public 

been     altogether 


Of  course,  one  may  read  It  all  in  the  tiny 


of  the  Congressional 


the  word  for  it.  The 


Compare  It  with  any 


and  It  Is  at  once  ob- 


have  little  recourse, 
occasional  newsletter 
but,   except   through 


shape  public  opinion' 


has  accrued  by  public  default  to  a  handful 
of  oligarchs  who  now  iixerclse  It,  as  Malcolm 
Muggerldge  recently   ( ibserved,   "with  little 
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regard  for  any  consideration  except  profit 
and  self-importance."  How  anomalous  it  is 
to  have  to  endure  endless  Investigations  of 
CIAs  and  FBIs  when  there  is  a  power  in  our 
midst  which  can,  "with  the  same  sublime 
function  .  .  .  destroy  a  presidency  and  rec- 
ommend the  magical  qualities  of  a  new  de- 
tergent, lose  a  war  and  promote  a  cake-mix." 
As  Mr.  Muggerldge  aptly  admonishes: 

"Future  historians.  If  there  are  any,  will 
siu-ely  marvel  at  the  tolerance  accorded  this 
Instrument  of  persuasion,  so  Immensely  more 
powerful  than  anything  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  existed  before,  and  at  tbe  manner 
in  which  Its  pundit-salesman  have  been  able, 
with  equal  Impunity,  to  topple  Institutions 
and  undermine  authority,  and  to  sing  the 
praises  of  some  potion  or  pill  capable  of 
delivering  us  from  pain,  anxiety,  body  odor, 
acidity,  and  other  infirmities." 

To  get  themselves  noticed  by  tbe  so-called 
free  press,  our  legislators  must  vie  not  only 
with  detergent,  cinema,  and  8-track  tape  ads, 
but  also  with  every  self-appointed  marginal 
Interest-group  leader  who  has  studied  the 
latest  learned-Journal  article  on  how  to 
"make  news"  at  minimal  private  expense. 
The  result  Is  a  scandalous  blackout  of  real 
news  of  the  kind  that  could  give  us  a  genu- 
inely well-informed  public  opinion.  In  tbe 
debate  on  the  Tunney  amendment,  many 
senators  on  both  sides  spoke  exceptionally 
well.  Had  they  been  seen  and  heard  or  read 
at  length,  our  nation  would  certainly  have 
been  healthier  for  It. 

SENATOR   BTRO   ON   THE   ROI,E   OF  CONGRESS 

When  the  House  Appropriations  Act  for  the 
Defense  Department  reached  the  Senate  floor, 
Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia  cautioned  his  col- 
leagues (Dec.  16, 1975)  that  "we  must  debate 
these  Issues  with  full  awareness  of  the  re- 
straints Imposed  by  the  capacities  of  the 
national  economy  and  national  will."  Setting 
a  statemanly  tone  for  the  ensuing  debate  be 
then  added:  "Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
has  from  time  to  time  suggested  that  the 
Congress  Interferes  unduly  with  foreign 
policy,  and  that  this  Interference  undermines 
the  flexibility  needed  by  the  executive  branch 
In  conducting  diplomacy.  But  that  Is  part  of 
the  American  system.  Congress  has  a  role  to 
play  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  To 
cite  only  the  most  obvious  points,  the  Sen- 
ate must  ratify  treaties  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  must  approve  any  commitment  of 
funds.  And  beyond  the  strictly  legal  require- 
ments, there  Is  the  Important  point  that  In 
an  open  society,  no  foreign  policy  can  be  suc- 
cessful which  lacks  a  consensus.  Surely  re- 
cent history  has  taught  us  that. 

"There  can  be  no  8chen:ilng  Mettemlch,  no 
Juggling  Tallyrand,  In  the  United  States. 
This  country's  ability  to  deter  aggressors  and 
to  negotiate  with  firmness  depends  In  no 
small  degree  upon  ovir  national  unity  of  pur- 
pose. But  we  cannot  Impose  unity,  as  total- 
itarian governments  do.  Instead,  we  must 
arrive  at  our  foreign  policy — I  speak  of  policy 
now,  not  the  mechanics  of  its  execution — 
through  democratic  means." 

Having  defended  congressional  prerogatives 
at  the  "outset  of  the  foreign  policy  debate," 
Senator  Byrd  next  offered  an  introductory 
comment  on  matters  of  substance.  He  wished 
to  stress,  he  Indicated,  the  difference  between 
genuine  detente,  which  he  favored,  and  the 
spurious  detente  pursued  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, which  has  served  only  to  dim  "popu- 
lar awareness  of  the  existing  military  and 
political  threats  to  the  United  States."  Re- 
calling that  he  had  been  the  "first  Senator 
to  applaud  former  President  Nixon's  trip  to 
China,"  he  added  that  he  certainly  favored 
"keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open 
to  Moscow." 

Yet,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  a 
genuine  detente — a  genuine  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions— "what  has  happened  In  practice  Is 
that  Secretary  Kissinger  has  used  It  In  an 
effort  to  buy  Russian  friendship  with  more 
and  more  concessions."  Americans  must  not 
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forget,  be  amplified,  that  "while  moods  and 
methods,  words  and  gestures,  may  change  In 
Moscow,  the  underlying  goal  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  remains  constant.  That  goal 
Is  the  world -domination  of  the  Communist 
system.  Russian  actions  In  Angola  give  fresh 
proof . . .  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
accept  a  'detente'  which  paves  the  way  for 
global  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Senator  Byrd  noted  that  Kissinger  himself, 
when  he  taught  at  Harvard,  had  repeatedly 
warned  against  any  idea  that  the  Russians 
would  "abandon  their  drive  for  world  dom- 
ination In  the  name  of  detente."  Q.  Warren 
Nutter,  a  former  State  Department  advisor, 
and  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
had  recently  pointed  this  out  In  a  mono- 
'graph  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Byrd 
quotes  his  words:  "Kissinger  the  public  offi- 
cial could  find  no  more  severe  critic  of  his 
policy  of  d6tente  than  Kissinger  the  scholar, 
who  would  say  that  the  search  for  a  no-rlsk 
policy  Is  self  defeating,  that  a  so-called  no- 
rlsk  policy  Inciu^  the  greatest  risk  of  all." 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  Kissinger  the 
scholar  was  aware  of  the  dangers  of  pursu- 
ing a  no-risk  or  "fall-safe"  national  seciu^ty 
policy.  But,  as  we  have  often  stressed  in  these 
columns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Kissin- 
ger the  scholar  opposed  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  by  his  colleagues  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. On  the  contrary,  he  urged  Its 
adoption  and  Implementation  and  has  him- 
self been  Implementing  It  for  the  past  seven 
years,  in  full  awareness  that  the  price  of  per- 
sistent Implementation  must  be  a  series  of 
"limited"  surrenders  till  all  is  Irreversibly 
lost.  Vietnam  was  unmistakably  such  a  sur- 
render. Would  Kissinger's  no-rlsk  Interven- 
tion In  Angola  prove  to  be  another?  That 
was  precisely  the  Issue  raised  In  the  Senate 
debate  over  the  Tunney  amendment.  By 
misrepresenting  it  to  the  American  people, 
the  media  gratified  Kissinger's  mounting 
need  for  a  cover  of  purposive  ambiguities 
But  we  have,  fortunately,  the  unambiguous 
directness  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
TxmNET  crrts  tait 

The  Senate  debate  on  Angola  passed 
through  four  dramatic  phases.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney began  It  by  calling  for  closed -session 
briefings  on  the  piupose  of  the  covert  Inter- 
vention. Citing  Senator  Rooert  Taft's  classic 
objection  to  half-hearted  military  Interven- 
tions, he  vmmed  that  we  have  let  ourselves 
be  Involved  In  such  Interventions  "for  tbe 
past  30  years  . . .  and  where  has  It  gotten  us? 
I  will  state  that ...  it  has  gotten  us  thrown 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  has  brought  about 
the  collapse  of  three  pro-western  regimes. 
It  has  gotten  us  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol* 
lars  In  debt  .  .  .  and  has  cost  us  55,000  Amer- 
ican lives."  Rejecting  more  of  the  same  In 
Angola,  Tunney  concluded: 

"If  the  Soviets  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
Angolan  situation,  as  Indeed  I  believe  they 
are,  then  let  us  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Let 
lis  make  It  clear  to  them  that  we  view  their 
Inteference  there  as  inconsistent  with  de- 
tente, that  ...  If  they  want  American  tech- 
nology and  Investments  and,  most  Important, 
If  they  want  American  grain  now  or  any 
time  In  the  future,  they  bad  better  seriously 
weigh  the  cost  of  Intervention  In  Angola. 
And  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Cubans  ....  In 
short,  let  us  take  action  to  stop  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans.  But  let  us  have  no  more 
Vletnams.  We,  In  this  coimtry,  are  prepared 
to  fight  to  defend  freedom  ....  not  to 
squander  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and 
our  treasure  In  foreign  policy  adventures 
that  bear  no  true  relation  to  our  national 
secmity." 

What  were  the  national  security  Implica- 
tions of  Kissinger's  adventure  In  Angola? 
Tunney  had  several  times  asked  State  and 
Defense  department  officials  for  a  clarlflca- 
tlon,  only  to  be  told  that,  while  they  were 
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free  to  dlscuas  with  him  what  the  Soviets 
were  doing  In  Angola,  they  could  not  discuss 
what  we  were  doing  there.  Why  such  a  pro- 
vocatively unacceptable  insistence  on  sec- 
recy? Did  Kissinger  perhaps  want  a  Senate 
rejection?  That  was  when  Tunney  called  for 
a  closed  session  to  elicit  clarlficatlcms,  falling 
which,  he  would  move  to  block  fvmds  for 
any  activities  In  Angola  other  than  tntalU- 
gence  gathering. 

THX    STZVZNSOK-OOLDWATZR    RESOLtlTION 

Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  m  of  IllinoiB.  a 
Marine  Corps  veteran  and  a  long-time  critic 
of  Kissinger's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  then 
Intervened  to  say  that,  while  he  shared  "all 
the  reservations  which  have  been  eloquently 
expressed  today  about  the  dangers  of  US. 
assistance  for  any  party,"  he  did  "not  want 
to  vote  for  an  amendment  which  terminates 
all  support  for  the  antl-Sovlet  side  In  Angola 
without  any  alternative  response  to  this 
Soviet  challenge."  There  Is  no  doubt,  be 
specified,  that  the  "Soviet  Union  Is  testing 
detente  ...  to  the  limit — and  we  have  de- 
fined no  limit."  The  central  fact  Is  that 
"Soviet  arms  on  a  massive  scale  and  a  Cuban 
expeditionary  force  have  landed  on  the 
shores  of  a  newly  dependent  African  state  In 
naked  purstdt  of  strategic  advantage."  The 
Tunney  amendment,  Implying  American  ac- 
quiescence, forces  upon  us  the  question: 
"Have  we  been  so  traiunatlzed  by  the  tragic 
American  adventure  In  Vietnam  that  hence- 
forth we  are  to  accept  Soviet  military  arro- 
gance wherever  It  shows  Its  head?"  But 
Kissinger's  token  Intervention,  programmed 
expUcltely  Jtot  to  upset  detente,  Is  surely  no 
answer. 

"What  does  detente  mean  anyway?" 
Stevenson  asked.  To  mean  anything,  he 
urged,  "it  must  be  a  two-way  street.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
trade  In  commodities  which  are  valuable  In 
the  Improvement  of  Its  standard  of  living, 
and  other  advemtages  of  detente,  then  It 
must  also  meet  certain  standards  of  civilized 
International  behavior.  The  Implausabnily 
of  continued  VS.  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  form  of  technology,  capital  and  wheat. 
Irrespective  of  its  conduct  In  the  world.  Is 
brought  Inescapably  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Tbe  United  States  has  Just  committed  sup- 
plies of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  8 
years — ^notwithstanding  Its  transgressions  In 
Angola  or  anywhere  else.  The  agreement 
cannot  mean  what  It  says.  All  such  agree- 
ments are  subject  to  abrogation  by  one  party 
If  conditions  are  changed  materially  by  an- 
other." 

Senator  Stevenson  then  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution (SJl.  333)  to  counteract  any  adverse 
Impression  the  Tunney  amendment  might 
make.  Its  terms  specified  that  the  President 
should  ( 1 )  call  upon  all  nations  to  stop  Inter- 
vening in  Angola,  (2)  order  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador at  the  U.N.  to  lay  the  matter  to  Soviet 
aggression  before  the  Security  Council,  (3) 
urge  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  to  act 
decisively.  (4)  curtail  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries that  persist  In  Intervening,  (5)  ask  other 
nations  to  apply  similar  sanctions,  and  (6) 
"pending  efforts  to  seek  an  end  to  all  foreign 
Intervention  In  Angola,  suspend  further  as- 
sistance to  any  faction." 

At  this  point.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
Intervened.  "I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  niinols,"  he  said,  "for  this  resolution. 
I  think  it  Is  the  first  thing  that  has  made 
any  sense  In  a  long  day.  While  It  may  shock 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  find  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agreeing  with  him,  I  think 
this  resolution  comes  at  a  proper  time.  I  am 
particularly  Interested  In  the  paragraph 
where  he  urges  the  President  to  use  his  au- 
thority under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  curtail  exports  to  countries 
which  persist  In  Intervening  In  Angola.  We 
have  never,  as  a  nation,  used  the  Instruments 
of  national  policy  that  we  have  avsillable  to 
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tis  ^ort  of  the  instrument  ot  war  itself  .  .  . 
I  am  thiniring  parttcolarly  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union's  need  tat  wheat."  Urging  that  we  tise 
every  economic  and  d^lomatlc  weapon  avail- 
able to  us,  Ooldwater  concluded:  "I  want  to 
again  commend  the  Senator  tram  Illinois, 
and.  If  he  does  not  think  It  would  be  detri- 
mental to  his  interests  at  hnne  or  here,  I 
ask  iinanlmous  consent,  if  he  agrees,  to  have 
my  name  Included  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  will 
ask  foiglvenees  of  my  saints  in  beaTen." 
[Laughter.] 

In  tbe  same  vein.  Stevenson  replied:  "I  am. 
delighted  by  the  Senator's  comments,  and 
I  hope  it  does  not  shock  him  to  find  me 
agreeing  with  him  ...  to  the  extent  that  I 
will  probably  vote  against  tbe  amendment, 
and  for  the  reasons  he  suggests,  namely,  that 
the  United  States  should  not  deprive  Itself 
of  any  weapons  wltb  which  to  pursue  any 
legitimate  foreign  policy  objective."  After  a 
unanlmous-consentAVOte  adding  Goldwater 's 
name  as  cosponsor  of  his  ree<autlon,  Steven- 
son observed  that  the  United  States  'noasB 
Its  credibility  In  tbe  world  when,  on  the  one 
band.  It  seelcs  to  oppose  Soviet  Intervention 
In  Angola  with  aid  to  tribal  factions  In  that 
country,  and,  on  tbe  other  band,  aids  the 
Intervenor  with  not  only  food  but  also  with 
capital  and  with  technology  .  .  .  Detente  Is 
a  legitimate  objective  of  the  United  States. 
But  pursuit  of  detente  by  such  methods  .  .  . 
produces  the  reverse  of  detente.  It  produces 
tension,  confrontatton,  and  is  doing  so  today 
In  Angola." 

Goldwater  then  added:  "Mftybe  I  am  a  bit 
harsh  in  including  food  in  economic  warfare, 
but  It  Is  a  very  effective  weapon.  War  Is  far 
worse  and,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  weap- 
ons we  have  had  avaitable,  poUtlcal.  econom- 
ic, etc..  I  believe  war  can  be  avoided  ...  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  Introduced  tbls  res- 
olution and  made  tbe  comments  he  haamade, 
and  I  think  It  wUl  provide  very  Interesting 
reading  to  those  who  follow  the  Rbgord." 

Goldwater  and  Stevenson  here  asked  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  vete  on  their  resolution. 
Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  pressed  for  post- 
ponement tin  after  the  scheduled  doeed 
session  and  a  vote  on  tbe  Tunney  amend- 
ment, and  his  objection  sufBced  to  have  tbe 
resolution  "placed  on  the  calendar"  for  later 
consideration. 

GARN   AND  DOMKNICI 

The  closed  session  brought  no  significant 
clarification  from  Kissinger's  people.  In 
open  session  once  again.  Senator  Gam  ot 
Utah  rose  to  say  that  what  most  troubled 
him  was  the  "secrecy  of  the  VS.  contribu- 
tion to  the  antl-communlst  reslstence  In 
Angola."  Secrecy,  he  vramed,  "led  to  oxir 
defeat  In  Vietnam,  which  In  ttim  has  con- 
tributed to  our  paralysis  In  Angola  ...  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  intervene  directly,  we 
should  immediately  raise  the  diplomatic 
costs  to  the  nations  that  do  Intervene.  Such 
a  course  should  be  obvious,  and  would  be 
if  we  were  not  blinded  by  tbe  rhetoric  of 
detente.  Secretary  Kissinger  .  .  .  has  shown 
an  almost  amazing  tolerance  of  offensive  and 
Insulting  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  client  states.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
is  upset  about  Soviet  Intervention  In  Angola. 
Well,  a  number  of  us  who  have  never  un- 
derstood his  passion  for  accommodation  are 
strongly  opposed  to  tbe  .  .  .  constraints  im- 
posed on  us  by  our  blind  adherence  to  tbe 
policy  of  detente." 

In  a  colloquy  with  James  McClure  of  Idaho, 
Senator  Pete  Domlnlcl  of  New  Mexico  agreed 
that  Angola  and  detente  are  inseparably  re- 
lated, and  urged  that  the  "sale  of  technology, 
trade  relationships,  cultural  exchanges, 
SALT  n,  and  aU  these  kinds  of  negotiations" 
be  used,  therefore,  as  a  'leveraging  mechan- 
ism." With  Senators  McClure,  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  and  WUUam  L.  Scott  of 
Virginia  concurring,  Domlnlcl  then  asked 
that  his  and  their  names  be  added  as  co- 
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spotiaan  of  tbe  Stevenson-Goldwater  resolu- 
tion. 

But  the  immediate  brntlnawt  on  tbe  floor 
was  a  vote  on  tbe  Tunney  amendment.  In  a 
final  ^>peal.  Senator  Tonney  argued  tbat 
Kissinger  could  hardly  be  serious  and  resist- 
ing a  Soviet  takeover  in  Angcda  since,  while 
pleading  for  trivial  sums  to  opponents  of  tbe 
MPLA.  he  bad  done  nothing  to  stop  Gulf 
Oil  from  pouring  huge  sums  into  MPLA 
coffers.  "Ibere  really  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
centrally  oontndling  objective  of  American 
policy  in  Angola";  and  that,  Tunney  con- 
cluded. "Is  irtiat  I  consider  dangerous."  At 
which  point  Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina  VxA  tbe  floor  to  restate  the  dilem- 
ma Stevenson  had  originally  poeed. 

BKLMS'  RXJKCnOM  Or  NXOOnATB)  SXTTLXICXimi 

The  Tuiuiey  amendment  and  tbe  admin- 
istration's position  framed  by  Kissinger, 
Helms  explained,  offer  us  the  "choice  of  out- 
right abandonment  of  our  responsibilities  or 
a  negotiated  abandonment  of  our  respon- 
sibilities . . .  The  flzst  Is  quick  and  cheap;  that 
is  the  Tunney  amendment.  Tbe  second  Is 
long,  protracted,  painful  and  expenstve.  Both 
arrive  at  tbe  same  ultimate  end."  He  was 
"presently  Inclined,"  be  said,  " —  ob.  so 
reluctantly — ^to  vote  for  tbe  Tuniwy  amend- 
ment In  order  to  let  It  be  known  tbat  I  wOl 
have  no  part  of  wasting  money  when  tbe 
goal  Is  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  tbe  type 
which  has  always  left  tbe  oonununlsta  In 
place  ...  Is  there  anyone  In  tbls  Chamber 
or  In  the  cloakrooms  or  In  tbe  offices  of  tbe 
Dlrksen  or  Russell  building  ^ibo  does  not 
believe  that  a  "negotiated  settlement'  Is 
negotiated  siurender?' 

Helms  stressed  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
shipment  of  "new  armaments  of  a  high  qual- 
ity ...  to  Angola  with  no  payment  asked, 
and  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  Soviet  per- 
sonnel, are  an  entirely  new  development, 
based  on  a  new  wwld  strategy,"  in  tbe  face 
of  which  Kissinger's  covert  Intervention 
coupled  with  uninterrupted  detente-negotia- 
tions Is  shamelessly,  not  to  say  treacherously. 
Inadequate.  "To  put  it  bluntly,"  Helms  con- 
cluded, "detente  Is  the  rationalization  of 
surrender.  Just  as  our  negotiations  have  been 
a  protracted  process  of  confirming  the  Com- 
munists In  positions  of  strength  in  various 
places  around  the  world  ....  No  negotia- 
tion, not  even  a  SALT  negotiation.  Is  Impor- 
tant If  it  allows  tbe  Soviets  to  take  the  world 
piece  by  piece.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Senator  in  this  place  who  will  deny  that  that 
is  precisely  what  Is  going  on.  I  hope  that 
whatever  else  the  Senate  may  do  In  this  mat- 
ter, we  will  at  least  endeavor  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  people  understand  what 
is  at  stake." 

After  several  oUier  senators  had  spcAen  for 
and  against,  tbe  vote  was  finally  taken  on 
the  Tunney  amendment:  yeas  65,  nays  22, 
not  voting  23.  The  New  York  Times  alleged, 
after  the  fact,  tbat  a  vote  against  Tunney 
was  a  vote  for  Kissinger's  covert  Intervention. 
But  that  Is  patently  false.  As  tbe  Record 
shows,  the  severest  critics  of  Ktaslnger 
opposed  the  amendment  or  abstained  from 
voting,  while  his  ardent  supporters,  for  the 
most  part,  voted  yea,  no  doubt  believing  (as 
Clayton  Frttcbey  noted  at  the  time)  that  a 
Senate  restraint  on  anti-Soviet  aid  was  what 
Kissinger  really  wanted. 

When  Kissinger  first  Joined  tbe  NUon 
administration  In  January  1969,  he  boldly 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Dlsraellan  in  poll- 
tics.  He  and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  later  taught 
President  Nixon  how  best  m  use  Dlsraellan 
conservative  atmospherics  as  a  cover  la  pur- 
Boing  supran&tlonalist  ends.  Poor  Mzon  is 
gone,  now,  but  the  master  Dlsraellan  of  our 
time  clings  to  oS&ce.  No  doubt  the  heads  of 
international  communism  who  deal  with  him 
and  his  friend  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  in  major 
"negotiations"  about  America's  future  must 
wonder  what  marvel  of  collective  stupefac- 
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tfoa  can  have  made  Kvkii  a  tbin^  poflslble 
Tet  the  answer  Is  now  fi  Irly  obvious.  Klasln 
ger  and  his  pe«»  are  •  istalned  In  office  by 
tlw  poww  ot  Am^ica's  i  ewemongers. 

Ill*  hypereonatttutkyial 
news  oooglomerates  to 
jnibUc  Judgment  Is  at 
dwarta  tbat  of  all  otber  Rectors  of  our  society 
oomblned.  Using  the  mo4t  advanced  technol- 
ogy, It  "sells"  Itself  nlKht  and  day  to  the 
American  pec^le  In  vihat  amounts  to  a 
naitlotiwlde  crimewave  of  Incessant  "jiuy 
tampolng."  Otir  Federal!  legislators  must  act 
to  protect  us  against  the  nonrepresentatlve 
oligarchy  that  now  mcmopollzes  our  most 
advanced  means  of  newi  dissemination  and 


power    of   our 

influence  and  shape 
Immense    that    it 


persuasion.    They    owe 

endangered  200-year  old 

emment  by  discussion.' 

begin  to  do  It  by  gett  ng  their  legislative 

seesioQs    televised    dallr,     and    adequately 

reported  to  their  national  constituencies. 
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It    to    our    gravely 

"experiment  In  gor- 

And  they  can  best 
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Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  tie  administration 
has  proposed  that  the 
vide  Turkey  with  mor«  than  $1  billion  in 
military  £dd  over  the  i  lext  4  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  deserves  close 
scrutiny  by  the  Cong]  ess — and  ultimate 
rejection,  given  its  present  terms. 

In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  voted  nu- 
merous times  to  first  nstitute  and  then 
maintain  an  embargo  <  >n  arms  shipments 
to  Turkey,  in  light  of  that  nation's  un- 
authorized use  of  our  r  lilitary  aid  to  pur- 
sue an  expansionist  course  on  Cyprus. 
Regrettably,  since  the  anbargo  was  lifted 
last  fall,  no  progress  lias  been  made  to- 
ward a  responsible  soli  ition  to  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Turkey  conti  lues  to  Insist  upon 
terms  which  would  l»e  tantamount  to 
Oreek  humiliation.  I  must  ask  why  we 
should  accept  an  aid  proposal  with  no 
guarantee  of  movemeit  on  the  Turkish 
side  toward  a  Cyprus  settlement? 

Tlie  only  answer  can  be  that  the  United 
States  is  giving  in  to  a  form  of  diplo- 
matic blackmail,  that  is,  if  we*  come 
through  with  enough  noney  to  shift  the 
balance  of  power  in  t  tie  Aegean  toward 
Turkey,  then  Turkey  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  reoicupy  its  military 
bases  in  that  coimtry. 

If  we  allow  the  aut  lorlzation  for  this 
long-term  sale  of  an  is  to  Turkey,  the 
United  States  will  be  jiving  its  tacit  ap- 
proval to  the  status  quo  on  Csrprus.  In- 
deed, we  win  be  shatte:  Ing  whatever  hope 
there  might  be  to  obt  lin  a  fair  political 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  tragedy.  The 
U.S.  Congress  has  t  le  opportunity  to 
come  down  on  the  sic  5  of  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law  If  i ;  rejects  the  Turk- 
ish arms  deal,  and  I  lope  we  wlU  make 
the  best  of  that  oppo:  tunlty. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
are  considering  H.R.  12725,  legislation  to 
permit  employees  who  have  received 
lump  sum  payments  from  Involuntarily 
tenninated  pension  plans,  to  place  these 
funds  directly  into  "individual  retire- 
ment accounts"  without  p&yiag  Federal 
Income  taxes  at  this  time. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  similar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  February  (HJl.  4721)  with 
Representative  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  must  be 
classified  as  "emergency  relief  to  inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Employees  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act."  ERISA,  or 
the  Pension  Reform  Act,  in  many  ways  is 
worse  than  the  ailment  Congress  was  try- 
ing to  cure.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  alleviate  some  of  the 
hardships  imposed  upon  employees 
whose  pension  plans  have  already  been 
terminated. 

However,  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  additional  relief  from 
ERISA  in  order  to  halt  the  rising  tide  of 
requests,  primarily  from  small  companies 
of  less  than  100  employees,  to  terminate 
their  pension  plans. 

BISTORT  OF  EBISA 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Pension  Reform 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  it  was  hailed 
as  a  long  overdue,  comprehensive  bill  of 
rights  for  the  35  million  American  work- 
ers covered  by  the  more  than  500,000 
private  pension  plans  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  employees.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  basic  spirit  of 
the  law. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
complexity  of  the  law,  the  unbelievably 
high  costs,  the  administrative  night- 
mares of  complying,  and  the  bureau- 
cratic ineptness  in  implementation,  are 
forcing  companies  to  terminate  their 
pension  plans. 

THE  EATI  OF  TERMINATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of  companies 
which  have  tenninated  employee  pen- 
sion plans  is  ample  proof  of  the  need  for 
action. 

During  1975,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation— PBGC— re- 
ceived four  times  the  number  of  requests 
to  terminate  pension  plans  it  expected — 
a  total  of  5,035  terminations.  More  than 
160,000  employees  lost  their  pension 
plans.  Eighty-four  companies,  either 
based  or  headquartered  in  Wisconsin, 
employing  more  than  3,700  people,  ter- 
minated their  pension  plans.  Sixty-one 
percent  worked  for  companies  with  less 
than  100  employes. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  new  plans  which  are  being 


submitted  to  IRS  for  approval.  The  to- 
tal nimiber  of  new  plans  submitted  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1975  was  ap- 
proximately half  the  number  submitted 
during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1974—26,671   compared  to  47,185. 

REASONS  FOR  THESE   DISTUXBINa  TBKNDS 

Some  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge a  correlation  between  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  f>ension  plans  termi- 
nated and  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  new  plans,  and  the  implementation  of 
the  Pension  Reform  Act. 

These  trends,  in  part,  are  the  result 
of  the  recent  economic  downturn.  How- 
ever, when  the  costs  of  administering 
small  pension  plans  have  doubled  and 
tripled,  commonsense  tells  us  there  is 
a  relationship.  Unfortunatdy,  many 
small  companies  are  unwilling  to  attrib- 
ute terminations  to  increased  costs  and 
paperwork  for  fear  of  losing  tax  deduc- 
tions for  past  contributions  to  the  plans. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Robert  K. 
Oar  diner,  Jr.,  of  Dennis  W.  Laudon 
Si  Associates,  a  Milwaukee  pension  ad- 
ministration firm,  wrote  that — 

ERISA  places  a  severe  personal  biu'den,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  administrative  burden. 
And  as  the  employer  derives  little  personal 
benefit  out  of  these  programs,  his  reaction 
is,  "Who  needs  the  aggravation?  I  wlU  sim- 
ply terminate  the  plans." 

The  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments of  ERISA  are  so  complex-  and  ex- 
tensive, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
even  found  it  necessary  to  use  video- 
tape and  sound -slide  presentations,  in 
addition  to  the  traditional  public  meet- 
ings and  publications,  to  explain  the 
law.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  alone 
has  published  more  than  39  temporary 
and  proposed  regulations,  47  technical 
information  releases,  18  revenue  releases, 
and  12  announcements  and  news  releases 
dealing  with  ERISA. 

In  the  beginning  the  paperwork  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  not 
only  mind  boggling,  it  was  not  even  co- 
ordinated among  agencies.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  first  proposed 
form  required  20  pages  of  essay  answers. 
Although  the  various  Federal  agencies 
have  already  moved  to  simplify  their 
forms,  reduce  the  amount  of  duplication 
and  eliminate  any  requests  for  unneces- 
sary information,  the  paperwork  burden 
is  still  significant  when  one  considers 
that  over  90  percent  of  these  companies 
have  less  than  100  employees. 

It  was  even  more  disturbing  when  I 
discovered  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  have  the  manpower  to  even  re- 
view the  information  received.  In  order 
to  learn  the  number  of  companies  in 
Wisconsin  which  had  terminated  pension 
plans  during  1975,  a  meml>er  of  my  staff 
had  to  search  through  each  of  the  5,035 
terminations  logged  in  at  the  Department 
of  Labor  and,  using  the  registered  num- 
bers, locate  the  flies. 

The  Information  required  of  employ- 
ers should  be  limited  to  the  information 
essential  to  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Any  information  which  is  being  ac- 
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cumulated  h^use  "it  might  be  needed" 
must  be  eliminated. 


Under  thd^  law  that  preceeded  ERISA, 
more  than  1  million  employee  benefit 
forms  were  submitted  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. These  forms  were  not  read,  or 
even  filed.  They  were  simply  boxed  and 
placed  in  a  Government  building  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
have  already  implemented  several 
changes  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
and  simplify  the  forms.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  changes  will  result  in  savings 
of  $500  to  $666  million,  primarily  accru- 
ing to  small-  and  medium-sized  plans. 
But  I  would  urge  these  agencies  to  work 
toward  even  greater  simplification. 

INTEBSTATE    DROP    FORGE    CO. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cite  the 
actual  ERISA  experience  of  a  Milwaukee 
manufacturing  firm.  The  following  ac- 
count is  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
John  R.  Phillips,  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
state Drop  Forge  Co.  in  Milwaukee: 
By  the  end  of  February  1975,  our  Company 
had  completely  amended  our  two  non-con- 
tributory pension  plans  to  comply  with  the 
law  at  a  cost  of  $10,260  in  act\iarlal  and 
legal  fees.  ^   ^    , 

By  the  end  of  December  1975,  we  had  al- 
most completed  the  required  employee  hand- 
books at  a  cost  of  $18,300  in  fees  to  a  com- 
munications consultant  who  at  our  request 
only  provided  us  with  a  rough  draft  of  the 
handbook.  We  did  the  rest  of  the  work.  Al- 
though we  haven't  gone  to  press  yet,  we 
estimate  that  It  will  cost  about  $2000  to 
have  the  books  printed. 

The  law  also  reqiUres  that  every  welfare 
plan— no  matter  how  many  participants;  no 
matter  whether  it  Is  contributory  or  non- 
contributory— have  a  plan  document  avail- 
able for  the  employee's  inspection.  0\ir  legal 
fees  to  comply  with  this  part  of  the  law 

were  $3500.  ,   ,_    ». 

In  addition,  we  needed  an  administrative 
manual  for  each  pension  plan  so  that  o\ir 
employees  could  understand  how  to  admin- 
ister the  plans.  The  legal  fees  were  $4200. 

The  total  of  the  costs  listed  above  Is 
$38,260.  This  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
our  own  people's  time  In  attending  various 
seminars,  meetings  with  actuaries,  meetings 
with  our  communications  consultant,  and 
meetings  with  attorneys.  Since  our  current 
employment  Is  slightly  over  350  people,  we 
have  already  spent  about  $100  per  employee 
to  comply  with  ERISA. 

If  the  experience  of  Interstate  Drop 
Forge  Co.  is  indicative  of  the  bureau- 
cratic and  paperwork  nightmare  pro- 
duced by  ERISA,  as  I  believe  it  is.  then 
immediate  action  must  be  taken. 

THE    NEED   FOR   CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  joined  with 
Representative  Archer  and  115  other 
Representatives  in  requesting  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  B.  Staats  to  have 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  investi- 
gate the  impact  of  ERISA  on  small  busi- 
ness and  to  recommend  suggestions  for 
corrective  legislation  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  ERISA.  Small  companies  are 
not  equipped  to  deal  with  this  complex 
law,  financially  or  administratively. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  urge  any 
business  which  is  considering  a  termi- 
nation of  its  pension  plan  to  use  re- 
straint. Hopefully,  corrective  actions  of 
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Congress  and  the  admlnlstratian  In  the 
near  future  will  alleviate  tiie  greatest 
problems  and  achieve  a  reaaonahle  t«l- 
ance  between  protecting  the  employee's 
rights  and  the  employ's  ability  to  pro- 
vide pension  benefits. 

For  those  employees  who  have  already 
lost  their  pension  plan,  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  is  essentlaL  But 
Congress  must  reform  ERISA,  or  a  grow- 
ing number  of  employees  wiH  have  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  tax-free  roll- 
over provision. 
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Mr.  STM&IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Wardell  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester has  made  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  logic  behind  our  existing  drug 
regulatory  scheme.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  his  article  shows  how  the 
Food  and  Drug  laws'  logic  falls  short: 
The  Rubrics  Reexamined  Scrutint  of  the 
Logic  of  Otjr  Present  Ststem 

In  the  Intense  debate  that  exists  on  the 
introduction  and  development  of  new  thera- 
peutic drugs  In  society,  there  are  c^taln 
underlying  assumptions  that  are  accepted 
by  most  parties  without  question.  The  pur- 
pose of  thl:;  section  Is  to  examine  these  ru- 
brics. It  wUl  be  shown  that  their  logical  and 
factual  base  is  usually  precarious  and  often 
fallacious,  and  that  alternative  and  equaUy 
tenable  assumptions  might  make  the  drug 
development  process  more  effective  for  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

The  rubrics: 

1.  "Therapeutic  drugs  should  be  proven 
to  be  safe  and  effective  for  their  intended 
uses." 

2.  "Committees  of  experts  are  better  able 
to  Judge  the  safety,  efficacy  and  appropriate 
usage  of  drugs  than  are  individual  physi- 
cians. By  enforcing  such  expert  dec^lons, 
optimal  prescribing  wlU  be  fostered  for  the 
whole   community." 

3.  "Access  of  a  drug  to  the  market  is  the 
most  crucial  and  appropriate  point  at  which 
to  exert  control  over  drugs.  Strict  control 
over  marketing  will  optimize  drug  utUiza- 
tlon.  A  regulatory  agency  is  the  most  appro- 
priate tool  to  exert  such  control." 

4.  "New  drug  candidates  should  be  exhaus- 
tively evaluated  first  preclinlcaUy  and  then 
clinically  to  ensure  that  they  are  safe  and 
effective." 

6.  "No  drug  should  be  admitted  to  the 
market  or  approved  for  a  new  use  until  the 
criteria  for  safety  and  efficacy  have  been 
satisfied." 

We  shaU  now  examine  in  depth  the  further 
assimiptions  upon  which  these  rubrics  are 
based,  and  the  logical  consequences  ^^ich 
ensue.  v 

1.  "Therapeutic  drugs  shotddube  proven  to 
be  safe  and  effective  for  their  Intended  vises." 

This  is  based  on  at  least  two  prior  beliefs. 

"The  terms  'safety'  and  'efficacy'  are 
capable  of  definition  and  have  been  defined, 
both  In  scientific  terms  and  operatlonaUy  In 
the  context  of  clinical  problems.  They  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  meaningful  discus- 
sion, from  which  logical  and  scientifically 
sound  conclusions  could  emerge."  There  are 
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two  general  faUaclas  In  this  belief,  applying 
In  the  flelda  of  premarketing  and  postmark- 
eting evaluation  of  drugs  respectively. 

In  the  prcoiarketlng  evaluation  of  drugs. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Peinstein  that 
the  terms  "atttety"  and  "efficacy"  have  never 
been  defined  In  operational  t«ins  appropri- 
ate for  the  clinical  pharmacology  of  drug 
evaluation.  While  dictionary  definitions  of 
these  toms  exist,  they  are  totally  inade- 
quate for  our  purpoee;  satisfactory  methods 
do  not  exist  for  defining  safety  and  efficacy' 
because  we  have  not  q>ecifled  the  target. 
Current  techniques  of  statlsttcs  and  experi- 
mental design  offer  a  precise  InteUectual 
wei4x>n  for  aiming  at  a  target,  but  they  nei- 
ther define  the  target  nor  help  us  to  locate 
it. 

Even  If  the  targets  were  defined,  then 
are  further  problems  stemming  from  the 
need  to  determine  how  much  is  "enough." 
How  effective  or  safe  does  a  drag  have  to  be 
to  be  regarded  as  stich?  This  Issue  has  both 
statistical  and  logical  problems.  Without 
current  standards  of  performing  clinical 
trials,  cllTilcally  inqxatant  drug  effects  may 
faU  to  reach  statlstioal  slgnlflcance;  con- 
versely. dinlcaUy  trivial  differences  may 
sometimes  be  accorded  statistical  slgnlfl- 
cance.  A  drug  that  produces  a  highly  desir- 
able effect  m  a  minority  of  patients  will  be 
rated  ineffective  if  that  minority  is  small 
enough  or  if  It  Is  not  properly  recognized. 
The  current  methods  xiltlmately  require  sub- 
jective Judgments  for  their  final  interpre- 
tation and  even  then  may  obecure  the  Is- 
sues. Reliance  on  defecttve  techniques  la 
causing  us  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water. 

Peinstein  points  out  a  number  of  other 
defects  in  our  current  techniques.  Our  111- 
defined  concepts  of  efficacy  do  not  provide 
for  handling  multiple  effects,  for  dlsttn- 
guishing  pharmacologic  from  then4>eutlc 
efficacy,  and  for  differentiating  between  a  di- 
versity of  therapeutic  actions  and  environ- 
ments. Neither  do  they  allow  declsionB  about 
the  kinds  of  patients  to  whom  the  results 
wlU  apply.  Purthermore,  the  attribution  of 
hazard  to  drugs  Is  often  poorly  done,  and 
formal  techniques  for  weighing  up  the  sig- 
nificance of  adverse  effects  and  offsetting 
them  against  beneficial  effects  are  almost 
non-existent. 

After  drugs  have  been  marketed,  the  prob- 
lem is  worse.  While  there  are  some  crude 
methods  for  measuring  the  overaU  hazards 
of  drugs  under  conditions  of  actual  use, 
methods  for  measuring  the  overaU  benefits 
that  drugs  produce  under  the  same  condi- 
tions do  not  exist.  We  have  for  the  most  part 
neither  the  techniques  nor  the  data  for  mak- 
ing the  risk-benefit  decisions  that  we  need 
to  make  about  dnigs  under  conditions  of 
actual   use. 

Most  of  the  debate  between  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  and  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  stems  from  this  point.  That 
it,  disagreement  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
evidence  of  safey  and  efficacy  and  on  wheth- 
er the  available  data  satisfy  the  present  re- 
quirements: whether  a  particular  degree  of 
safety  or  efficacy  is  sufficient  for  the  Intended 
use;  and  w^at  uses  should  be  approprlafe 
in  these  circumstances. 

It  is  deluding  oiirselves  to  suggest  that 
safety  and  efficacy  are  adequately  or  even 
clearly  defined  concepts  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  of  clinical  pharmacology. 

"Appropriate  uses  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Inappropriate  uses."  In  the 
context  of  a  particular  patient,  this  Is  true, 
but  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
It  usually  has  to  be  established  empirical- 
ly— hence  the  fammar  and  currently  Inevita- 
ble trlal-and-error  nature  of  a  good  part  of 
medical  therapy.  Appropriate  uses  cannot. 
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at  preoent,  be  specified  piioepeetlTely  for  the 
whole  therapeutic  comm  unity.  In  the  fu- 
ture, a«  knowledge  lm;>rove8. 
ehaiige,  but  as  long  u  the:  e  Is  need  for  trlal- 
and-error  by  Individual  piyslclans  for  Indi- 
vidual patients,  "appropriate  uae"  must  re- 
main an  Individual  concept  not  a  commu- 
nity concept. 

Two  examples  may  be 
this.  These  are  the  restricted  (or  "approved") 
\i8es  of  propronolol  and  {carbamazeplne  In 
the  United  States.  Although  both  drugs  are 
marketed  here,  they  are  not  "approved"  here 
for  use  In  some  of  theli  major  Indicators 
(approved  uses)  In  the  feet  of  the  world: 
angina  and  hypertension  l^  the  case  of  prop- 
ranolol, and  epilepsy  In  the  case  of  carba- 
mazeplne. There  Is  Uttl^I  doubt  about  the 
effcacy  of  either  compoim^  when  used  In  ap- 
propriate patients.  Therei  Is  also  no  doubt 
that  these  drvigs  can  be  Ipxic.  Propranolol's 
toxicity  Is  dose-dependenit,  predictable  and 
reversible;  carbamazephl^e's  Is  capricious. 
The  Important  point  is  that  the  decision  to 
use  either  agent  Is,  like  aay  therapeutic  de- 
cision In  medicine,  an  intensely  Individual 
one  that  must  weigh  up  th^  risks  and  benefits 
for  that  particular  patient^  It  Is  preposterous 
to  suggest  that  the  "approval"  of  particular 
usee  and  disallowance  of  i  others  on  a  com- 
munity-wide basis  will  bei  In  the  beet  Inter- 
ests of  all  patients.  Wide  experience  in  oth- 
er countries*  and  the  reaclpon  of  expert  phy- 
sicians and  the  American : 
In  the  United  States,  sp 

2.  "Committees  of  expe^ 
to  judge  the  safety,  efilcac 
usajge  of  drugs  than  are  |  indlvldxial  physi- 
cians. By  enforelJQg  suchj  expert  decisions, 
optimal  prescribing  will  tie  foetered  for  the 
whole  community."  I 

These  propositions  conuwund  the  fallacy 
just  discussed  that  valid  (Collective  decisions 
can  be  made  at  the  national  level  that  will 
benefit  all  individual  patiebts  and  their  phy- 
sicians. J 

We  have  alretuly  seen  tiat  committees  of 
experts  may  not  be  in  a  poidtion  to  make  de- 
cisions that  are  appropriate  for  Individual 
physicians  and  Individual  patients  (and  that 
In  any  case  experts  can,  and  often  do,  dis- 
agree violently  among  themselves).  In  the 
light  of  this  it  would  aeem  questionable 
for  such  panel  decisions  po  be  binding  on 
all  physicians  and  all  patients.  Furthermore, 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  show  sci- 
entifically that  decisions  [of  this  type  do, 
in  fact,  achieve  the  desire 
aside  the  fact  that  the  de 
selves  are  seldom  properly 
difficult  to  measure,  and 
dence  that  this  type  of  d^ 
deed  benefits  the  majority 
to  minorities  is  small  enoiigh  to  be  ignored. 

Also  arising  from  the  above  assumption 
Is  a  fundamental  confilct]  between  Individ- 
uals and  society — In  thla  case,  individual 
physicians  who  wish  to  prolvlde  optimal  ther- 
apy for  individual  patient^,  and  the  regula- 
tory agency  which,  as  its  function  is  presently 
conceived,  sees  Its  duty  as  jthe  minimising  of 
toxicity  in  the  community  Even  if  the  regu- 
latory agency  wished  to  m  Eixlmize  benefit  to 
the  community  this  cotfllct  still  exists: 
There  will  always  be  sitiatlons  In  which 
regulations  designed  to  pr(  rtect  the  majority 
from  harm  will  harm  at  h  ast  a  mlncalty  by 
denying  them  benefit.  Blanket  regulatory 
control  over  Issues  like  this  is  a  twin-edged 
*  sword,  and  a  Taiunt  one  a ;  that. 

The  consequences  of  th  s  type  of  regula- 
tory philosophy  deserves  to  be  explored  fur- 
ther. They  will  always  nsult  in  timorous 
policies:  Under  public  sciutlny,  regulatory 
bodies  naturally  make  excel  sive  allowance  for 
•worst-case"  possibilities.  Such  policies  have 
helijcd  to  create  the  Amer  can  drug  lag  and 
the  associated  problem  of  Restricted  uses  for 
those  drugs  that  do  becorie  released.  Since 
drugs  will  from  time  to  I  Ime  become  used 


results.  Leaving 
red  results  them- 

deflned,  they  are 
Here  exists  no  evl- 
cision-maklng  in- 

or  that  its  harm 
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tat  "unapproved  indications,  one  consequence 
of  futae  pseudo-restrictive  policies  Is  that 
full  directions  and  appropriate  dosage  forms 
may  not  be  available  to  the  physicians  want- 
ing to  use  therapeutic  drugs  for  "unorthodox" 
purposes. 

3.  "Access  of  a  drug  to  the  market  is  the 
most  crucial  and  appropriate  point  at  which 
to  exert  control  over  drugs.  Strict  control 
over  marketing  wUl  optimize  drug  utilization. 
A  regulatory  agency  is  the  most  appropriate 
tool  to  exert  such  control." 

The  aim  of  controls  over  marketing  is, 
paradoxically,  not  to  control  marketing  at 
all:  The  real  aim  Is  to  control  the  way  In 
which  drugs  are  used.  It  has,  moreover,  never 
been  proved  (and  seems  unlikely  on  the  face 
of  it)  that  control  over  marketing  is  the 
best — or  even  a  satisfactory — way  to  control 
drug  utUizatlon.  For  example,  drugs  that  are 
effective  are  losually  hazardous  to  some  de- 
gree. But  no  matter  how  hazardous  a  drug  is, 
it  Is  usually  possible  to  find  some  patients 
in  whom  the  potential  benefits  outweigh  the 
risks  of  that  drug.  In  such  a  situation,  that 
drug  should  be  available  for  those  particular 
patients. 

All  drugs  have  hazards  if  they  are  used  In- 
appropriately. The  key  issue  should  not  be 
whether  to  control  the  marketing  of  a  use- 
ful but  toxic  drug,  but  how  to  ensure  that  It 
Is  used  appropriately. 

If  controls  over  the  admission  of  drugs  to 
the  market  are  fundamentally  misdirected, 
one  may  question  whether  they  are  appro- 
priate. Alternative  systems  exist  in  which 
utilization  controls  have  proved  to  be  more 
precise  yet  more  flexible  and  less  oppressive 
than  controls  over  the  access  of  a  drug  to  the 
market. 

For  example  In  New  Zealand,  a  national 
health  service  which  Includes  government 
payment  for  pharmaceuticals  has  existed  for 
35  years.  For  most  of  this  time  there  was  no 
control  over  the  access  of  drugs  to  the  mar- 
ket. Instead,  powerful  control  has  always 
been  exerted  at  an  alternate  point,  namely 
the  manner  in  which  drugs  are  utilized  in 
general  practice  ( Warden ).  These  controls 
stem  from  the  conditions  required  for  the 
patient  to  obtain  drugs  free  of  charge  under 
the  government's  Pharmaceutical  Benefits 
Scheme.  The  controls  include  restriction  of 
certain  drugs  to  supply  by  hospital  phar- 
macies to  prescription  by  specialists,  to  use 
for  approved  Indications,  and  to  duration 
of  supply  on  a  single  prescription.  None  of 
these  restrictions  apply  In  hospitals  or  If 
the  patient  Is  prepared  to  pay  for  the  drug 
himself.  The  effectiveness  of  these  measures 
has  been  demonstrated.  For  example,  New 
Zealand  was  almost  completely  spared  the 
thalidomide  tragedy  because  of  utilization 
controls  at  a  time  when  no  marketing  con- 
trols existed  (although  available  for  two 
years,  the  drug  had  not  been  admitted  to 
the  Drug  Tariff  and  so  was  not  paid  for  by 
the  Health  Service).  Controls  on  utilization 
probably  protect  the  New  Zealand  patient 
considerably  more  than  controls  on  market- 
ing protect  the  American  patient,  since  utili- 
zation controls  extend  to  all  hazardous  drugs, 
new  or  old. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  a  system  of 
this  type  wo\ild  necessarily  be  better  for  the 
American  patient;  this  example  is  used  solely 
to  Illustrate  that  In  concentrating  on  control 
over  marketing.  Congress  and  the  public  may 
have  missed  the  point. 

4.  "New  drug  candidates  shoxild  be  ex- 
haustively evaluated  first  preclinlcally  and 
then  clinically  to  ensure  that  they  are  safe 
and  effective." 

This  rubric  stems  from  a  number  of  seduc- 
tive but  shaky  assumptions. 

"Preclinical  testing  of  a  drug  In  animals 
has  predictive  value  for  determining  safety 
and  efficacy  of  the  drug  In  man."  While  sub- 
stantial  faith   Is  placed   In   the   predictive 
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value  of  animal  tests,  this  crucial  point  haa 
seldom  been  critically  examined.  The  major 
empirical  study  of  this  point  to  date  la  that 
of  Litchfield,  1962.  Surveying  six  drugs  of 
dissimilar  chemical  structxu'e  that  had  been 
extensively  evaluated  In  the  rat,  dog  and 
man,  Litchfield  found  that  more  than  half 
the  toxic  effects  In  man  had  been  entirely 
missed  by  the  animal  screens,  while  at  least 
a  fifth  of  the  postive  predictions  of  toxicity 
were  Incorrect.  At  least  with  the  methods  in 
use  at  that  time,  animal  tests  In  both  rodent 
and  nonrodent  species  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  predict  a  drug's  toxicity  in  man. 
Other  examples  exist  to  reinforce  this  point 
(Warden,  1973). 

"It  is  hazardous  to  investigate  a  new  drug 
in  man;  the  earliest  stages  of  such  clinical 
investigation  are  the  most  hazardous."  Al- 
though the  earliest  studies  of  a  drug  In  man 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous, the  subjects  In  these  studies  are 
carefully  monitored,  and,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  serious  toxicity  seldom  occurs  at  this 
stage.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  earliest  studies  are  the  safest,  but  we 
cannot  tell  whether  this  safety  has  been 
achieved  because  of  animal  screening  or  m 
spite  of  it.  Carr  summarized  experience  with 
predominantly  Phase  I  studies  at  one  prison 
testing  unit  in  Michigan,  where  nearly  14,000 
volunteers  participated  In  more  than  300 
studies  during  a  seven-year  period  without 
any  occurrence  of  serious  toxicity.  Obviously, 
more  hard  data  on  this  topic,  particularly 
concerning  the  nature  and  reversibility  of 
reactions  that  do  occur  and  the  documenta- 
tion of  long-term  sequelae,  arc  needed.  There 
Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  widespread 
toxicity  occurs,  it  is  not  In  a  drug's  early 
developmental  stages.  Widespread  toxicity 
can  only  occur  after  a  drug  has  been  ap- 
proved for  marketing,  when  It  comes  to  be 
used  chronically  and  in  relatively  unsuper- 
vised fashion  by  large  numbers  of  patients. 
"Exhaustive  premarketing  evaluation  of 
drugs  In  man  protects  the  public  from  wide- 
spread hazard  subsequently."  There  is  touch- 
ing faith  in  the  belief  that  Important  side 
effects  can  always  be  detected  at  an  early 
stage  m  man,  and  that  strictness  at  this  time 
In  some  way  confers  protective  value  when 
the  drug  comes  to  be  used  subsequently. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  of  patients 
that  can  feasibly  be  studied  Intensively  in 
the  Investigational  stages  of  a  drug's  history 
are  limited.  Hence  the  only  side  effects  that 
can  be  detected  at  all  In  the  premarketing 
stage  are  those  that  occ\ir  frequently.  Pre- 
clinical studies  of  any  realistic  size  have  very 
little  chance  of  detecting  rare  but  Important 
side  effects.  For  example,  to  have  a  95  percent 
chance  of  detecting  a  side  effect  with  a  fre- 
quency of  1  in  100,  three  hundred  patients 
would  be  necessary  (Barnes  and  Denz,  1954), 
and  catastrophic  side  effects  are  typically 
much  less  frequent  than  this.  Recent  discus- 
sion of  the  requirements  for  evaluation  of 
combmatlon  antibiotic  ophthalmologlcal 
preparations  have  mdicated  that  upwards  of 
15.000  patients  would  be  required  to  detect 
the  anticipated  differences  in  infection  rates. 
Bone  marrow  toxicity  of  the  chloramphenicol 
or  phenylbutazone  type,  with  a  frequency 
of  1  m  20,000  or  smaller,  would  simply  not  be 
detectable  with  any  feasible  premarketing 
testing. 

Since  widespread  catastrophic  drug  toxicity 
can  be  recognized  only  after  the  drug  has 
been  marketed,  and  since  new  drugs  contrib- 
ute only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  burden 
of  drug  toxicity,  preventive  measures  must 
be  aimed  at  both  new  and  old  drugs  in  the 
circimostances  of  their  actual  use.  Premar- 
keting observations,  no  matter  how  intense, 
can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute. 

Ciirrent  procedures  of  drug  development  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  be  based  on  the 
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•xact  oi>poalte  of  thla  logic.  Preclinical  and 
premarkettng  testing  Is  becoming  increas- 
mgly  more  demanding,  while  postmarketing 
■urvelllanoe  is  easentUOly  neglected.  As  noted 
elsewhere,  the  United  States  stands  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  all  twelve  countries  reporting 
to  the  WHO  International  Dnig  Monitoring 
Program,  and  meaningful  feedback  from  the 
monitoring  system  In  the  United  States  to 
the  physicians  who  are  In  a  position  to  con- 
tribute was  nonexistent  imtll  1973. 

"Safety  Is  more  Important  than  efficacy." 
In  making  decisions  about  new  drugs  In  the 
drug  development  process,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  In  the  past  to  give  most  attention 
to  a  drug's  potential  hazards  at  the  expense 
of  ignoring  the  potential  benefits  it  may  con- 
fer. There  are,  however,  several  instructive 
historical  examples  of  drugs  that  have 
reached  the  market  before  the  full  extent  of 
their  human  or  animal  toxicity  was  appre- 
cUted.  It  is  highly  likely,  for  example,  that  If 
all  the  toxic  properties  of  penicillin,  digitalis, 
aspirin  and  fluroxene  were  appreciated  and 
these  drugs  appeared  today  as  potential  new 
drug  candidates,  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  further  in  the  develop- 
ment process. 

Similarly,  there  are  examples  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  toxicity  during  the  develcq)- 
ment  process  of  an  undeniably  effective  new 
drug  has  been  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
benefits  of  that  drug,  and  that  unnecessary 
delay  has  occurred.  One  example  of  this  Is 
gentamicin;  and  there  are  many  other  ex- 
amples seen  In  my  study  of  the  drug  lag. 

There  are  serious  social  and  ethical  dilem- 
mas in  weighing  up  safety  against  efficacy  in 
the  new  drug  development  process.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  has  been  to  pomt  out 
that  to  use  Inappropriate  data  and  to  over- 
emphasize toxicity  In  the  assessment  process 
is  not  necessarily  the  way  to  maximize  bene- 
fit for  the  community. 

5.  "No  drug  should  be  admitted  to  the 
market  or  approved  for  a  new  use  until  the 
criteria  for  safety  and  efficacy  have  been  sat- 
isfied." (Some  legislators  have  even  proposed 
that  a  drug  be  required  to  be  more  effective 
or  more  safe  than  an  existing  drug  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  market.) 

This  rubric  depends  on  two  assumptions 
already  shown  to  be  Invalid;  that  valid  crit- 
eria for  safety  and  efficacy  exist,  and  that 
they  can  be  meaningfully  evaluated  prior  to 
the  point  of  marketmg.  In  the  light  of  our 
previous  discussion  about  the  dlfflcxilty  of 
establishing  efficacy,  the  problems  become 
mind  boggling  if  one  compounds  the  dlffl- 
ciUty  by  requiring  Judgments  of  relative 
safety  and  efficacy. 
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when  it  was  acc(Nnpllshed.  he  has  served 
as  vice  president  of  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel,  and  as  chairman  and  member  of 
many  other  important  committees  in  the 
temple. 

The  final  iinificati<m  of  the  two 
Sephardic  Temples  has  produced  a  uni- 
fied and  expanded  membership  with 
wonderful  results. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abrevaya  have  shared  a 
deep  Interest  and  involvement  wltb  adult 
education  at  the  temple. 

They  have  3  daughters  and  5  grand- 
children, all  of  wh<Mn  have  college  de- 
grees in  the  arts  or  sciences. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  the  Sephardic 
Temple  Tifereth  Israel  in  paying  tribute 
to  Victor  Abrevaya. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  ABREVAYA 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFOHNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  1976.  the  Sephardic  Temple  Tifereth 
Israel  will  present  the  Sephardic  Herit- 
age Award  to  Mr.  Victor  Abrevaya. 

This  award  is  presented  annually  by 
the  Sephardic  Jewish  Community  and 
Brotherhood  of  Los  Angeles  to  a  merito- 
rious person  who  has  made  meaningful 
contributions  toward  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  Sephardic  Judaism. 

Mr.  Abrevaya  has  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  3  years  and  president  for  3  years 
of  the  Sephardic  Brotherhood. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Unifica- 
tion Committee  since  its  inception  and 


AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  uxJKoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTA'i'lVJSS 

Tuesday,  AprU  13.  1976 

,  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
individuals  to  designate  $1  of  their  in- 
come tax  liability  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  reducing  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States. 

As  of  April  5,  our  national  debt  stood 
at  the  incredible  amount  of  $596,907,000,- 
000.  The  interest  payments  alone  for  one 
year,  projected  on  a  fiscal  basis,  come  to 
$37.7  billion  a  year — or  $103  million  a 
day. 

Beginning  with  the  1972  income  tax  re- 
turn, the  American  people  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  help  finance  political 
campaigns.  The  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission and  the  Treasury  Department 
estimate  that  from  the  period  1972 
through  the  April  15  filing  deadline  for 
1975  returns,  the  amount  collected  for 
this  purpose  will  have  reached  $100  mil- 
lion. So  far,  more  than  $20  million  has 
been  spent  in  matching  fimds  contribu- 
tions for  political  candidates. 

I  beUeve  that  if  the  American  people 
v/ere  given  an  either-or  option  when 
dealing  with  the  checkoffs  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns — a  contribution  for 
matching  funds  to  help  subsidize  a  myr- 
iad of  poUtical  campaign  road  shows,  or 
a  choice  of  checking  off  a  contribution  to 
help  reduce  the  national  debt — more  peo- 
ple would  choose  the  latter. 

The  American  people  know  that  there 
is  a  bottom  to  everybody's  piggyback.  The 
American  worker  who  is,  on  the  average, 
now  contributing  21  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government,  is  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  resulting  from  our 
present  policy  of  increased  and  reckless 
deficit  spending.  We  have  seen  the  sober- 
hig  examples  of  New  York  City  and  Great 
Britain.  Those  who  say  It  cannot  happen 
to  the  United  States  are  wrong;  our  fi- 
nancial resources  like  our  natural  re- 
sources are  not  infinite  and  this  coimtry 
is  not  immune  to  bankruptcy. 
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Vice  President  Rocxsnixn  said  tn  an 
interview  with  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port last  October : 

Add  these  two  things  up:  Oovemment  ex- 
penditures have  gone  np  at  the  rate  of  7 
percent  of  ONF  (gross  national  product)  a 
year.  ONP  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  3  pec- 
cent  before  it  stopped.  It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  flg\ure  out  that  we  are  going  to 
run  out  of  money  as  a  nation,  not  lust  New 
Tork  City. 

The  American  people  right  now  are 
disenchanted  with  government  as  a 
whole,  but  their  greatest  concern  is 
about  the  economy.  They  are  tired  of 
watching  their  tax  dollars  go  down  the 
drain,  they  are  worried  about  inflation; 
they  know  that  we  are  spending  far  more 
than  we  receive  in  taxes,  and  borrowing 
more  to  cover  these  huge  deficits.  And 
they  know  it  is  all  a  vicious  cycle  which 
must  eventually  affect  their  standard  of 

Uxing. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up,  and 
they  demand  that  fiscal  sanity  be  re- 
stored in  our  Government.  To  illustratfif, 
I  would  like  to  cite  the  example  of  an 
82-year-old  constituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
Keith  Evans.  Last  year  when  the  com- 
munity of  Riverside,  HI.,  celebrated  its 
centennial,  Mr.  Evans  is  a  former  vil- 
lage trustee,  suggested  to  the  people  of 
Riverside  that  there  should  be  more  to 
celebrating  Riverside's  centennial  and 
America's  Bicentennial  than  jus^ 
speeches  and  parades.  He  suggested  a 
project  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
courage  of  our  Founding  Fathers;  a 
worthwhile  project  to  help  restore  Amer- 
ica's fiscal  sanity.  He  proposed  that 
everyone  contribute  $1  toward  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  So  far  $1,100  has 
been  collected  by  his  useful  and  patriotic 
group. 

Some  may  smile  at  the  w>parent  David 
and  Goliath  analogy.  Granted,  $1,100 
compared  to  the  daily  interest  of  $103 
moUion  alone  on  the  national  debt  is  a 
paltry  sum.  But  the  point  is.  if  everyone 
in  the  country  made  such  an  effort.  It 
would  help  dramatize  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  heading,  and  symbolize  the 
need  to  halt  before  it  is  too  late. 

This  year.  Bicentennial  projects  have 
sprung  up  in  most  every  community  in 
the  country.  THis  worthwhile  project  of 
initiating  a  symbolic  attempt  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  is  a  fitting  memorial 
to  our  Founding  Fathers,  who  actions 
were  always  characterized  by  high  prin- 
ciples and  cwnmon  sense. 

When  the  Federal  Government  was 
formed  in  1789,  we  began  with  a  debt  of 
$78  million— less  than  the  daily  interest 
on  the  national  debt  today— and  this 
was  the  unpaid  cost  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Throughout  our  history  the  Federal 
Government  has  borrowed  whenever 
total  receipts  were  insufficient  to  main- 
tain a  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  ac- 
coimts  adequate  to  cover  current  operat- 
ing needs  and  to  meet  expenditures  and 
anticipated  operations. 

Only  once  has  the  Federal  Government 
come  close  to  being  out  of  debt.  After 
the  War  of  1812.  the  debt  was  gradually 
reduced  until  it  hit  an  alltime  low  of 
$37313  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1835. 
All  of  the  Interest  bearing  debt  was  paid 
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and  tha%  were  ample  t  jnds  In  the  Treas- 
ury to  retire  the  entte  debt,  but  scMne 
holders  failed  to  preseat  their  securities 
for  payment 

Since  1931,  only  seve  n  Federal  budgets 
hav6  shown  surpluseb-  Interest  costs 
alone  annually  are  mdre  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  tote^  expenditures  for 
any  year  prior  to  flscil  year  1942.  The 
estimated  interest  expjnse  alone  on  the 
national  debt^^pr  flscil  year  1975  ap- 
proximated the  total  0^  all  Federal  Oov- 
emment  expenditures  for  the  first  125 
years  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 

These  statistics  plqs  the  additional 
fact  that  Riverside's  $1,100  will  pay  off 
less  than  1  second  of  the  daily  interest  of 
$103  million  a  day  on  tpe  national  debt; 
or  that  the  $20  million 
matching  funds  for 
dates  if  applied  to  ths 
terest  would  pay  for 
suggest  something  al 
scope  and  burden  of  thi 

The  national  debt 
away  if  we  Just  ignor^ 


spent  so  far  on 
Residential  candi- 
jt  same  dally  to- 
l66  hours,  should 
iut  the  awesome 

national  debt. 

not  going  to  go 

It.  Ignorance  Is 


not  bliss  and  we  are  e^^ntually  going  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  siime  predicament 
as  New  York  City.  The  American  people 
realize  that  a  deficit  spending  policy  is 
fuel  for  a  raging  Inflationary  flre.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  entitled  to  ia  choice — we  can 
start  moving  toward  ai  solution  to  this 
problem  now,  or  face  the  consequences 
in  years  hence.  This  Is  a  small,  smaU 
step,  bi^t  a  journey  of  i  thousand  miles 
always  begins  with  a  fli  st  step.  And  that 
is  why  I  am  introducir  g  this  legislation 
today,  and  urge  my  cdlleagues  support 
of\t. 

The  national  debt  m  ist  be  dealt  with 
eventually,  and  the  Ion  jer  we  procrasti- 
nate the  worse  the  task  will  be  when  we 
finally  own  up  to  it.  A  x)ve  and  beyond 
that,  it  Is  a  reminder  that  the  debt  is 
there  in  all  Its  nongloiy — all  $596,907,- 
000,000  of  It. 

I  am  not  suffering  u  ider  any  Illusion 
that  the  national  deb  is  going  to  be 
wiped  out  through  this  method.  But  I  do 
believe  this  procedure  would  give  the 
taxpayers  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  concerted  act  that  would  serve  the 
public  interest  by  draihatizing  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  crushing  burden  we  are 
placing  upon  our  own  and  futiure  gen- 
erations. As  Herbert  Hoover  once  said: 


Blessed  are  tbe  young, 
herlt  the  national  debt. 
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courage  which  these  presidents  reflected 
in  their  statement.  After  listing  several 
propositions  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  private  imiversity  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  declaration  lists  six  we 
believe  statements,  followed  by  this  ma- 
jor resolution: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  reafflrm 
our  Intention  to  maintain  instltutionai  In- 
dependence from  any  external  Intervention 
which  threatens  the  Integrity  of  our  Instltu- 
tlona.  Including  refusal  of  federal  funds 
which  carry  such  threats. 

I  find  myself  in  considerable  sympathy 
with  the  thrust  of  this  statement  and 
believe  it  to  be  so  well  presented — and  so 
unusual— that  I  would  like  it  to  be  avail- 
able to  all  the  Members  for  their  review. 
A  1976  Decxabation  of  Independence  by  the 

PBESroENTS   of — THE   AMERICAN   UNIVEESmr 

THE  Catholic  UmvERsrrT  of  America,  the 
Oeobge  Washinotoh  Univhisitt,  Ozobgk- 

TOWN  UNIVEESITT 

PBOLOCTTE 

Durlfig  the  first  two  centuries  of  this  na- 
tion's life,  government  leaders  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  institutions  of 
higher  education  were  independent,  volun- 
tary associations  serving  public  and  private 
purposes.  By  being  so  dedicated,  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  encouraged  colleges  to 
create  a  system  of  quality  and  diversity  that 
was  to  become  the  standard  of  academic  ex- 
cellence throughout  the  world. 

Recent  government  policies  and  behavior 
toward  education,  however,  have  threatened 
this  valued  independence  and  have  shaken 
the  foundations  of  our  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

As  Presidents  of  universities  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  who  regularly  have  first-hand 
contacts  with  policy  makers  and  regulators, 
we  perceive  an  Intensification  of  these  inter- 
ventionist trends  and  therefore  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  public  attention  to  them. 
the  thesis 

We  assert  three  propositions: 

1.  Oovemmental  Interference  is  disrupting 
higher  education  to  a  point  where  institu- 
tional autonomy  is  seriously  threatened. 

2.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of  inde- 
pendence, the  American  system  of  higher 
education  as  we  have  known  it  for  centuries 
will  certainly  collapse. 

3.  Independence  in  the  public  sector  will 
no  longer  exist  If  independence  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  traditionally  the  measure  of 
educational  practices  and  philosophies,  dis- 
appears. While  public  institutions  seek  to 
respond  to  the  differing  needs  of  students  In 
the  fifty  states.  It  Is  wrong  to  assume  an 
automatic  diversity  of  viewpoints  or  educa- 
tional philosophies  among  these  institutions. 
Indeed,  there  is  often  an  unsettling  similar- 
ity In  the  budgeting  processes  and  a  growing 
conformity  in  their  responses  to  federal  and 
state  Incentives. 

SOME  SPECIFICS 

Chief    among    the    recent    trends    which 
threaten  the  independence  of  private  col- 
leges and  universities  are  the  following: 
Economic  pressures 

No  Independent  educational  institution 
can  remain  solvent  in  today's  world  without 
passing  on  increased  expenses  to  the  student 
consiimer  in  the  form  of  Increased  charges. 
In  the  past,  such  charges  were  kept  to  a 
nUnlmum  by  charitable  contributions  but 
these,  eroded  now  by  Inflation  and  threatened 
by  proposed  adverse  tax  legislation,  are  m 
Jeopardy.  Supported  by  tax  dollars,  public 
Institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
able  to  hold  tuitions  far  below  actual  costs 
and  are  consequently  attractive  to  many  stu- 
dents who.  In  other  circumstances,  might 
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prefer  the  private  Institution.  These  tulticm 
differences  have  contributed  to  a  draauitle 
reversal  in  enrollment  patterns.  Twenty-fiv* 
years  ago,  fifty  percent  of  all  coUege  and  uni- 
versity students  were  enrolled  In  private  in- 
stitutions; today  there  are  fewer  than  twenty 
percent. 

Costs  of  compliance 
We  embrace  wholeheartedly  the  concepts 
of  equal  education  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  and  have  In  good  faith  attempted  to  sup- 
port such  concepts.  However,  the  mxiltlpllcity 
of  tMteral  and  local  regulatory  guideimes  on 
such  programs  have  driven  up  administrative 
costs  as  much  as  three  hundred  percent  since 
1968. 

Multiple  regulations 
More  serloTJS  than  dollar  costs  is  the  dan- 
ger of  regulation  which  diverts  creative  minds 
from  the  tasks  of  teaching,  research  and  re- 
flection. With  fifty  administrative  agencies 
and  two  dozen  committees  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
direct  responsibilities  that  impinge  on  otir 
universities,  governmental  regulation  and 
oversight  can  become  a  disguised  form  of 
governmental  control.  Institutions  are  driven 
to  defensive  strategies. 

The  Innovative  and  searching  analysis  ex- 
pected of  coUeges  by  society  sxiffers  In  the 
face  of  the  mounting  necessity  for  dealing 
with  the  myriad,  pedantic,  and  sometimes 
contradictory  requirements  Imposed  by  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Diversion  of  faculty  and 
staff  attention  to  questions  of  compliance  Is 
a  damaging  intellectual  cost  which  univer- 
sities and  society  at  large  can  ill  afford  to 
pay. 

Changing  needs 

Since  public  needs  change,  national  prior- 
ities are  constantly  being  readjusted.  The 
record  of  higher  education  in  meeting  those 
needs,  often  with  the  support  of  public  tax 
dollars,  has  been  commendable.  Tet  an  In- 
stitution's effort  to  be  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive has  sometimes  clashed  with  its  own 
traditions  to  create  serious  dislocations.  One 
example  of  how  programs  backfire  is  related 
to  the  Apollo  Moon  program.  At  one  time, 
anyone  suggesting  that  a  PhU.  in  physics 
might  be  unemployable  would  be  accused  of 
misunderstanding  the  realities  of  the  modem 
world.  Yet,  seven  years  after  the  first  moon 
landing,  many  physics  departments  are  far 
larger  than  required  by  enrollments  and  are 
staffed  by  comparatively  young  tenured 
faculty  whose  talents  are  under-utilized. 
Federal  funds 

Federal  spending  Is  often  used  as  a  lever 
to  move  colleges  and  universities  toward 
transitory  or  unachievable  goals.  Institu- 
tional autonomy  in  academic  programs  Is  re- 
duced, and  diversity,  creativity  and  reform 
on  campiises  are  seriously  threatened. 
Career  education 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  lent  Its 
considerable  prestige  and  its  considerable  re- 
sources to  career  education.  One  possibly  un- 
intended effect  has  been  the  erosion  of  arts 
and  science  as  the  core  of  Uberal  collegiate 
education.  Increasingly,  students  are  em- 
barked on  programs  In  which  they  hope  to 
acquire  more  "saleable  skills."  Tet  If  the  lib- 
eral arts  tradition  dies,  the  nation  will  be  In- 
tellectually and  cultxirally  poorer. 

Independent  study  commissions 

Higher  education  is  one  of  the  most 
"studied"  enterprises  in  America.  However 
valid  the  conclusions  of  such  studies,  they 
must  be  participated  in,  monitored,  and  eval- 
uated by  members  of  the  academic  commun- 
ity. Time  and  energy  are  consumed,  and  both 
translate  ultimately  into  cash.  Further,  as 
these  recommendations  are  adopted  by  legls- 
latiires  and  emerge  Into  new  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements,  the  Independence  of 
institutions  may  be  diminished. 
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Loail  furitdictiona 
The  financial  plight  of  cities  drives  them 
to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue  which  Jeop- 
ardize the  tax-exempt  status  of  aU  non-profit 
institutions.  The  regulatory  activities  of 
metropolitan  governments  toward  education 
have  expanded.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  new  development  and  to  work  construc- 
tively with  local  leadership.  Nevertheless,  the 
growing  body  of  local  law  and  procedures 
emerging  from  municipal  governments  may 
further  limit  the  independence  of  higher  ed- 
ucational institutions.  Costs  of  compliance 
with  urban  laws,  added  to  the  already  heavy 
federal  compliance  burden,  could  further 
diminish  scarce  educational  resources. 

Judicial  interventUms 
Paralleling  ttie  growth  of  bureaucracy  has 
been  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Judicial 
power,  the  net  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
encourage  a  litigious  society.  By  aggressively 
assuming  the  role  of  social  engineers,  the 
courts  have  not  only  intruded  thSr  ideologies 
Into  the  private,  voluntary  sector,  but  have 
by  their  decisions  contributed  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  cases  whose  Issues  are  better  re- 
solved under  grievance  mechanisms  provided 
by  the  collegial  governance  of  the  imlversl- 
ties  themselves. 

Growing  misunderstandings 
Distressing  as  Is  the  intrusion  of  govern- 
ment into  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  colleges 
and  tinlversities^  even  more  lamentable  Is 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  In — and  iinder- 
standing  of — higher  education.  College  is  fre- 
quently viewed  by  parents  and  students  as  a 
way  station  toward  business  and  professional 
success.  While  it  Is  partially  that,  colleges 
serve  wider  purposes.  Higher  education  plays 
its  most  profound  role  not  simply  In  pre- 
senting trained  manpower  to  the  market- 
place, but  In  assisting  the  nation  to  translate 
past  traditions  into  the  present  and  in  build- 
ing a  solid  future  on  new  generations  who 
remain  committed  to  social  growth,  moral 
development,  and  progress  toward  the  com- 
mon good.  It  is  that  most  fundamental  of 
roles  that  we  as  educators  and  citizens  mxist 
never  forget. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  and  with  deep 
consciousness  of  the  significance  of  the  dec- 
laration about  to  be  made,  we  present  the 
following — 

declaration    of    INDEPENDENCE 

Because  relationships  between  government 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
reached  a  critical  state  In  this  Bicentennial 
Tear,  we  deem  this  the  opportune  moment 
to  state  brtefiy  our  basic  beliefs  and  premises. 

We  believe  that  a  democratic  society  is  best 
sustained  when  its  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  free  to  establish  their  own  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  furtherance  of  high- 
quality  education. 

We  believe  that  btireaucracy  has  become 
so  vast  and  complex  in  Its  operations  that 
sound  relationships  between  government  and 
xmiversitles  are  hampered  by  overlapping  and 
undvUy  restrictive  procedures,  and  that  a 
leveling  and  homogenizing  process  is  being 
generated. 

We  believe  that  the  diverse  educational 
needs  of  Americans  are  best  met  by  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  themselves  part 
of  a  pluralistic  and  diverse  educational  com- 
munity.' 

We  believe  that  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  are  committed  to  serving  t^ 
rising  educational  demands  of  contempora^ 
society  should  be  helped  by  government  fi- 
nancial support. 

We  believe  that  private  Institutions  have 
a  most  solemn  obligation  to  htisband  re- 
sources carefully  throtigh  appropriate  admin- 
istrative and  educational  reform. 

We  believe  that  our  steadfast  objective 
must  be  the  maintenance  of  autonomy  which 
preserves  choices  of  both  form  and  sul>stance 
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of  subject  matter  which  Is  resecuvhed  and 

taught. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  reaflbm 
our  Intention  to  maintain  Institutional  in- 
dependence from  any  external  Intervention 
which  threatens  the  integrity  of  our  institu- 
tions. Including  refusal  of  federal  funds 
which  carry  such  threats. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  to  achieve  this 
end,  we  shaU  make  every  effort  to— 

Retain  the  university's  autonomy  over  all 
decisions  affecting  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  educational  offerings: 

Work  with  pubUc  officials  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting and  overlapping  government  poUcles 
as  they  affect  the  tmiverslty; 

Render  In  good  faith  tail  accountability 
for  all  aid  received  from  government  or  from 
any  other  source: 

Perform  in  a  professional  manner  all  pro- 
jects and  services  contracted  tor  by  govern- 
mental agencies: 

Resist  pressures  from  persons  in  govern- 
ment who,  without  specific  legal  authority, 
seek  to  Infiuence  the  institution  toward  an 
acceptable  course  of  action. 

This  declaration  we  make  In  the  full  and 
deUberate  conviction  that  only  by  being 
strong  and  Independent  can  our  universities 
fulfill  their  cbUgatlons  to  a  free  society. 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  13,  1976. 

The  American  University.  Robert  E.  deary. 
Acting  President. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Clar- 
ence Walton,  President. 

The  Oeorge  Washington  University,  Lloyd 
H.  Elliott,  President. 

Georgetown  University.  B.  Henle.  {Res- 
ident. 


U.S.  PRESS  NEEDS  OMBUDSMEN  FOR 
FAIRNESS  AND  ACCURACY 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apiil  13.  1976 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  proba^ 
never  before  in  this  century  has  more  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  centered  on  the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  our  free  press. 

The  history  of  the  1970's  has  proved 
the  enormous  power  of  the  press  and  of 
investigative  reporting.  The  Intense  and 
searching  scrutiny  to  which  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Federal  establishment  and  the 
Congress  have  been  subjected — and  will 
continue  to  be  subjected — ^is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  press  can  and  should  serve 
as  a  watchdog  whenever  American  de- 
mocracy and  its  ethical  and  moral  values 
need  that  scrutiny. 

Yesterday  when  we  marked  Thomas 
Jefferson's  birthday  my  thoughts  re- 
curred to  Jefferson's  statement  that — 

Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  government,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

But  Thomas  Jefferson  could  also  be  a 
harsh  critic  of  the  press  of  his  day.  He 
became  so  exasperated  in  180T>with  the 
Nation's  newspapers  that  he  wrote  to  a 
friend: 

Nothing  can  now  be  beUeved  which  is 
seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted 
vehicle. 

But  no  matter  how  Indignant  Jefferson 
became  over  newspaper  distortions  and 
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falsifications,  he  never  became  really  dis- 
illusioned with  the  indispensable  role  of 
the  press  in  a  democracy.  Newsp{4}ers 
and  the  American  people  themselves 
would  correct  the  press's  errors,  Jeffer- 
son was  convinced. 

"Our  citizens  may  be  deceived  for  a 
while,  and  have  been  deceived,"  Jefferson 
concluded,  "but  as  long  as  the  presses 
can  be  protected,  we  may  trust  than  for 
light." 

However,  in  recent  years  there  has  de- 
veloped in  the  American  press  a  casual- 
ness  in  its  treatment  of  the  truth  tiiat 
may  have  increased  proportionately  with 
its  growing  sense  of  power.  Too  often  ac- 
curacy has  become  the  victim  of  arro- 
gance. 

To  a  gradually  increasing  extent  tbe 
Nation's  press  has  become  aware  that  it 
has  let  its  standards  for  accuracy  and 
honesty  slip.  Some  of  us  in  Congress  have 
acted  as  gadflies,  occasionally  stinging 
the  press  into  an  awareness  of  its  drifts 
toward  irresponsibility.  Sometimes  we 
have  been  the  only  corrective  when  news- 
papers have  been  careless  with  the  truth. 
But  of  course  our  role  as  Congressmen 
has  been  limited:  we  are  not  elected  to 
police  the  press,  nor  do  we  have  tiie  time 
or  the  resources  for  an  oversisAit 
function. 

However,  in  recent  years  soul  search- 
ing by  some  sections  of  the  press  con- 
cerned with  these  qsjestions  of  truth  and 
fairness  in  print  lias  resulted  in  what 
must  be  viewed  as  a  healthy  new  devel- 
opment. I  refer  to  the  office  of  ombuds- 
man, created  by  some  newispapexs  to 
serve  as  a  self -policing  conscience  within 
a  jiewspaper.  Ilie  ombudsman  must,  of 
cdurse,  be  free  of  any  management  con- 
trol and  must  have  the  right,  without 
fear  of  reprisal,  to  publish  in  his  news- 
paper whatever  criticism  may  appear 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  newspaper's 
handling  of  the  news.  Where  honesty  and 
fairness  In  news  treatment  are  con- 
cerned, the  ombudsman's  role  is  one  of 
no  holds  barred  and  tell  it  as  it  is. 

The  ombudsman  idea  needs  to  spread. 
It  needs  to  spread  to  all  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  and  it  needs  to  spread 
to  the  wire  services  and  other  news-dis- 
tributing media. 

The  ombudsman  idea  fimctioning  at 
its  best  and  most  needed  was  on  display 
on  the  off -editorial  page  of  Washington's 
largest  newspaper  earlier  this  week. 

Charles  B.  Selb.  the  Washington  Post's 
ombudsman,  drew  up  a  telling  indictment 
of  his  paper's  gross  misrepresentation 
of  a  news  story  dealing  with  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  the  appointment  of 
a  man  who  later  became  Mr.  Kissinger's 
brother-in-law  to  a  position  in  the  OtQce 
of  Education. 

Seib's  indictment  of  the  Post's  editorial 
delinquency  speaks  for  itself  but  I  wish 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Selb  flatty  charges  not  only  that  the 
Post  was  wrong  but  also  that  the  news- 
paper, at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Seib's 
writing,  had  not  seen  fit  to  "publicly 
acknowledge  the  error." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Ombudsman 
Seib's  indictment  of  Aprll  12  in  the 
Record's  Extensions  ol  Remarks: 
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Last  Tuesday  the  Poet  published  on  It  front 
page  a  story  headlined  "Report  Says  Kis- 
singer Got  Kin  HEW  Jcb."  The  lead  para- 
graph read: 

"Secretary  of  State  ilenry  A.  Kissinger 
forced  the  Office  of  Edicatlon  to  hire  his 
brother-in-law.  David  Ms  glnnes.  even  though 
there  was  not  work  for  liUn  to  do,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  said  in  a  report  released 
yesterday." 

The  story  was  wrong,  rbe  CSC  report  did 
not  say  that  Kissinger  orced,  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with,  the  19  72  hiring  of  Magln- 
nes — who,  by  the  way,  was  not  Kissinger's 
brother-in-law  at  the  time.  It  did  say  that 
Maglnnes  was  hired  outside  normal  civil 
service  procedures  and  (  uoted  an  official  as 
saying  that  this  "was  Mldely  recognized  as 
a  concession  to  the  future  brother-in-law 
of  the  cabinet  officer." 

The  next  day  the  Pos'  published  on  page 
two  a  story  that  began  this  way:  "Civil 
Service  Commission  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Hampton  said  yesterday  there  Is  no  evidence 
to  support  an  assertion  published  Tuesday 
in  the  Washington  Pos;  that  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  A.  Kl8sing(r  'forced  the  Office 
of  Education  to  hire  his  brother-in-law, 
David  Maglnnes  . . .'"  ' 

While  fully  reportlnj  Hampton's  state- 
ment that  there  was  no  evidence  linking 
Kissinger  to  the  hiring  the  story  did  not 
say  seething  that  sho  ild  have  been  clear 
by  then:  that  the  Tueslay  story  had  been 
wrong. 

Moreover,  the  second  story  misstated  the 
original  story.  The  orl|  inal  story  did  not 
assert  that  Kissinger  fcrced  the  hiring,  as 
the  second  story  said.  Iti  asserted  something 
quite  different — that  thi  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission said  he  forced  it.] 

Thus,  the  thrust  of  t^e  second  story  was 
not  that  Hampton  was  Correcting  The  Post 
on  a  factual  error,  which  he  was.  Rather, 
he  was  put  in  the  position  of  denying  a 
charge  against  KlsslngeiJ  by  The  Post  Itself; 
It  was  a  bureaucrat  sgal|ri8t  a  newspaper.  In 
that  situation,  his  statements  sounded  like 
the  usual  pro  forma  offldlal  denials  of  media 
disclosures  and  the  public  was  left  to  draw 
its  own  conclvislons. 

This  coliunn  is  not  written  to  embarrass 
The  Post  by  spotlighting  publication  of  an 
Inaccurate  story.  That  h!  ,s  happened  to  every 
newspaper,  and  it  will  ;ontlnue  to  happen 
In  this  Imperfect,  deadli  le-fraught  business. 

Nor  Is  It  solely  an  atte  mpt  to  do  what  The 
Post  has  not  yet  done — i  ubllcly  acknowledge 
the  error. 

The  important  thing  to  me  Isrthat  the 
whole  performance  saj-s  some  disturbing 
things  about  the  news  puslness. 

First,  I  see  the  original  story  as  a  reflection 
of  an  Instinct  for  the  jugular  that  is  now 
fashionable  In  th^  bui  Iness.  There  was  a 
legitimate  story  on  the  hiring  of  Maglnnes 
In  the  CSC  report,  as  \  ^11  as  a  number  of 
other  violations  of  Clvl[  Service  rules.  But 
The  Post  took  an  extia — and  erroneous — 
step,  and  said  the  CSC  ri  port  attributed  mis- 
behavior to  Henry  Klsslx  ger. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  hy  that  there  aren't 
detectable  distortions  In  the  press,  print  and 
broadcast,  that  grow  oub  of  such  overreach- 
ing. It  is  as  If  we  of  th(  news  business  keep 
reminding  ourselves :  "V  ^e  are  never  going  to 
be  fooled  again.  Therefore  we  are  always 
going  to  put  things  ti  the  worst  possible 
light." 

I  find  this  dlsturblni;  because  I  think  It 
Is  largely  responsible  for  a  deterioration  In 
the  public's  trust  of  the  media. 

Second,  1  see  In  the  handling  of  the 
Maglnnes  story  a  refledtlon  of  a  reluctance 
In  the  news  business  ^o  admit  error.  Even 
accepting  that  the  flrfct  story  could  have 
slipped  by  under  deadlltie  pressure  certainly 
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Hampton's  protest  should  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  story  was  wrong. 

And  yet  in  that  long  second  story.  The 
Post  did  not  face  up  to  the  basic  question: 
Did  the  CSC  make  such  a  charge  against 
Kissinger  or  didn't  It? 

Third,  I  think  the  Maglnnes  story  reflects 
Insistence  In  this  business  on  being  first 
with  the  news — even  if  It  means  avoiding 
the  fact  that  we  aren't  first. 

A  little  history:  In  1974,  Federal  Times, 
a  weekly  newspaper  for  federal  employees, 
reported  Improper  hiring  practices  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, of  which  the  Office  of  Education  Is  a 
part. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  investi- 
gated. Its  report  was  completed  last  July. 
Federal  Times  got  a  copy  and  last  Feb.  16  It 
published  a  long  story  on  It,  leading  with 
the  Maglnnes  hiring  (but  not  attributing  It 
to  direct  pressure  from  Kissinger).  The  re- 
port was  released  on  Capitol  Hill  Monday, 
which  resulted  in  The  Post  story  Tuesday. 

Nowhere  In  The  Post  story  was  there  men- 
tion of  this  background,  or  of  the  Federal 
Times.  The  Washington  Star,  Incidentally, 
reported  on  the  Maglnnes  matter  In  its  late 
edition  the  previous  day — without  the  Incor- 
rect fingering  of  Kissinger  and  with  a  brief 
credit  to  Federal  Times. 

The  Post  editors  who  handled  the  story 
agree  that  It  was  erroneous.  But  they  do 
not  see  It  as  evidence  of  the  overreaching  I 
referred  to  earlier.  Rather,  they  say,  sloppy 
work  was  done.  And  they  feel  that  the  sec- 
ond story  adequately  dealt  with  the  In- 
acc\iracy  of  the  first.  On  both  counts,  I  dis- 
agree. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
ABSURDITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972 
Congress  created  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commi&sion.  Despite  its  relatively 
short  life  span,  the  CPSC  has  already 
managed  to  surpass  many  other  Federal 
agencies  in  its  ability  to  make  absurd 
decisions  and  intrude  into  matters  better 
left  untouched. 

The  latest  misadventure  is  in  the  ai*ea 
of  paper  matches.  According  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  April  6  Washington  Star, 
the  CPSC  has  decided  that  major  re- 
forms are  needed  in  the  construction  of 
paper  matches.  These  reforms  include 
requiring  that  the  matches  be  packaged 
in  hard-to-open  folders  and  that  they 
be  treated  chemically  to  make  them 
self-extinguishing. 

As  the  Star  editorial  queries: 

Why  In  the  name  of  locof  ocos  Is  the  Federal 
Government  fiddling  around  vrtth  book 
matches?  In  any  reasonable  perspective  Is 
this  a  justifiable  excursion  by  government? 

Such  ridiculous  activities  may  make 
Federal  bureaucrats  happy,  but  they  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  businessman  or 
the  public.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  con- 
cluding line  of  the  Star  editorial. 

Instances  like  this  one  generate  the  grow- 
ing apprehension  that  not  a  spturow  can  fall 
without  a  federal  bureaucrat  fast  and  fuzzily 
being  on  the  case. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
editorial: 
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The  persistent  hoopla  from  the  political 
sttunps  castigating  the  muscular,  or  muscle- 
bound,  operations  of  big  government  is  caus- 
ing concern  among  those  who  believe  that  a 
strong  federal  role  is  indispensable.  The 
rhetoric  condemning  the  federal  establish- 
ment's regulatory  function,  this  thesis  goes. 
co\Ud  lead  to  repudiation  of  past  and  bene- 
ficial correctives. 

The  bipartisan  declamations  against  Intru- 
sive government  are  fueled  by  bureaucratic 
inanity  and  arrogance  that  stun  even  those 
who  support  the  regulatory  principle.  Wit- 
ness the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion's foray  against  bookmatches.  The  com- 
mission has  done  a  few  helpfuil  chores  in  its 
three  years  of  existence,  providing  as  much 
as  anything,  an  educative  public  voice.  But 
a  tendency  to  over-reach  not  Infrequently 
holds  the  agency  up  to  an  eroding  ridicule. 

The  commission  thinks  paper-match 
standards  need  reforming.  It  has  moved  to- 
ward requiring  that  bookmatches  be  pack- 
aged In  hard-to-open  folders,  and  that  the 
matches  be  treated  chemically  to  make  them 
self-extinguishing.  A  spokesman  for  the  rela- 
tively small  match  Industry  has,  so  ta.speak, 
fired  back,  contending  the  cost  of  meeting 
the  standards  could  mean  the  end  of  the 
cheap  and  handy  commodity.  That  may  be  a 
mite  overstated — we  don't  know. 

But  why  In  the  name  of  locofocos  Is  the 
federal  government  fiddling  around  with 
bookmatches?  In  any  reasonable  perspective 
Is  this  a  Justifiable  excixrslon  by  government? 

The  rationale  for  the  safety  commission's 
gallop  Is  that  9,500  persons  last  year  required 
hospital  treatment  as  a  resiilt  of  Injuries 
related  to  matches.  Horrendoiis — by  hasty 
figuring  that  comes  out  to  less  than  half  of 
one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  a  popula- 
tion of  216  million.  Talk  about  a  clear  and 
present  danger.  The  news  report  we  saw  Is 
not  more  specific,  though  the  Constuner 
Product  Safety  Commission  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced voluminous  studies  to  demonstrate 
the  peril  of  bookmatches.  Children,  we  imag- 
ine. In  some  numbers  were  among  the  9.S0O 
casualties.  (How  serious  were  the  Injuries, 
by  the  way?) 

We  can  almost  hear  the  staff  minds  at  the 
commission  whirring  in  vigorous  synchroni- 
zation— children,  matches,  reform!  At  that 
point,  we'd  all  have  been  better  off  if  the 
staff  and  the  commissioner  had  taken  quite 
a  long  lunch.  Of  course,  matches  are  danger- 
ous in  the  bands  of  children.  Of  coiu-se,  fire 
fascinates  the  young.  Is  this  to  be  eliminated 
by  dictating  that  an  entire  industry  retool 
to  provide  an  allegedly  childproof  match- 
book  and  a  self-extlngiilshlng  match?  You 
can  bet  a  filck  of  your  Blc  It  will  not. 

Instances  like  this  one  generate  the  grow- 
ing apprehension  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall 
without  a  federal  bureaucjrat  fast  and  fuzzily 
being  on  the  case.  r 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  these  remarks  for  the 
Record  : 

Testimony  of  Hon.  James  H.  Scheueh.  M.O. 
1.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dismal  statistics 
on  the  increase  In  crime,  and  how  these  fig- 
ures affect  one  of  our  most  vulnerable  groups 


of  citizens,  the  elderly.  A  recent  Harris  Poll 
Indicates  that  the  elderly  rank  fear  of  crime 
as  one  of  their  most  serious  problems.  In 
cases  of  purse  snatching,  strongarm  robbery 
(muggings)  and  residential  burglary,  older 
persons  are  very  often  the  victims.  The  rate 
of  personal  larcency  with  body  contact  Is 
higher  for  persons  over  60  than  for  the  pop- 
ulation at  large;  women  over  65  are  more 
than  six  times  as  likely  to  be  robbed  than 
are  other  persons;  more  than  half  of  all 
robbery  victims  are  women  over  55;  and  half 
of  the  victims  of  crime  who  are  over  age  60 
suffered  physical  injury  as  a  result  of  those 
crimes. 

The  elderly  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
criminal  fraud,  to  practices  like  medical 
quackery,  fraudulent  land  sales,  phony  in- 
vestment, retirement  insurance  and  home 
repair  schemes  where  they  are  victimized  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  population  num- 
bers. 

The  Impact  of  crime  goes  beyond  mere 
numbers  and  cannot  be  Judged  only  by  the 
data  in  crime  statistics  files.  Financially  and 
physically,  the  older  person  Is  least  able  to 
cope  with  the  loss  or  Injury  resulting  from  a 
criminal  act. 

As  Alice  Brophy,  Commissioner,  New  York 
City  Department  for  the  Aging  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
In  Jan\iary  of  this  year: 

"Older  people  tend  to  have  diminished 
strength  and  stamina  and  are  thus  less  able 
to  defend  themselves  or  to  escape  from 
threatening  situations. 

"Older  people  are  more  likely  to  live  alone. 
Increasing  their  vulnerability  to  attack,  and 
they  are  more  likely  to  live  in  or  near  high- 
crime  areas  and  are,  therefore,  in  close 
proximity  to  those  most  likely  to  victimize 
them. 

"Older  people  are  dependent  upon  walking 
or  the  use  of  public  transportation  for 
mobility,  thxis  Increasing  their  chances  of 
becoming  street  crime  targets. 

"Their  habits  are  often  regular  and  system- 
atic, thus  offering  a  reliable  timetable  for 
attack. 

"The  date  of  receipt  of  their  pension,  social 
security  and  SSI  checks  are  well  known, 
offering  the  criminal  still  more  incentive  to 
attack. 

"And  older  people  are  also  paxticulfu-ly 
susceptible  to  certain  types  of  crime  such 
as  fraud  and  confidence  games." 

Not  only  are  older  people  singled  out  as 
objects  of  criminal  Intent  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  people  but  the  effect  of  victimiza- 
tion upon  them  is  in  general  far  more  dev- 
astate^ than  upon  the  younger  person.  Be- 
cause an  older  person  is  more  likely  to 
have  a  reduced  or  low  Income,  the  impact 
of  even  a  small  financial  loss  through  crime 
Is  relatively  greater  for  him  than  for  a 
younger  person.  A  cash  loss  for  an  older  per- 
son can  actuaUy  mean  his  food  and  shelter 
money  while  such  a  loss  for  a  younger  per- 
son may  mean  only  the  postponement  of  a 
pleasurable  purchase. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  greater  physical 
fragility  of  an  older  person,  he  is  more  easily 
Injured  in  an  encounter,  his  Injuries  tend 
to  be  more  severe  and  he  recovers  more 
slowly — If  at  all. 

The  Impact  of  criminal  victimization  on 
older  people,  however,  is  not  confined  solely 
to  financial  loss  and  physical  injury,  as 
dreadful  as  these  can  be.  The  social  and 
psychological  Impact  of  victimization  on  the 
elderly  can  be  as,  if  not  more,  severe  than 
economic  deprivation  and  physical  impair- 
ment. The  fear  of  becoming  a  victim  has  a 
disastrous  and  handicapping  effect  on  the 
daily  life  of  an  older  person.  Aware  of  his 
vulnerability,  he  restricts  his  freedom  of 
movement  in  his  own  community,  thus  af- 
fecting his  quality  of  life  and  depriving  him- 
self of  a  basic  American  right. 

This  seU-lmpoeed  isolation  and  imprison- 
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ment  is  particularly  in^Mitant  becaiise  first. 
It  affects  ALL  older  people,  both  those  who 
have  actually  experienced  victimization  and 
those  who  see  themselves  as  potential  vic- 
tims. And,  second,  the  support  services,  rec- 
reation, and  the  nutrition  program,  become 
iinattainable  for  those  who  are  afraid  of 
becoming  victims  of  crime  and  thus  remain 
in  their  homes. 

2.  Thirty  of  my  coUeagues  have  Joined  me 
in  introducing  a  bill  that  would  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  require  that  each  state  plan 
forwarded  to  LEAA  for  funding  and  approval 
contain  provisions  for  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  prevention,  treatment  and 
other  aspects  of  crimes  against  the  elderly. 

Programs  to  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly,  to  educate  elder- 
ly citizens  about  realistic  ways  to  avoid 
victimization,  to  reduce  criminal  opportu- 
nities, to  alert  the  elderly  to  real  dangers 
and  at  the  same  time  dispel  imagined  fears, 
do  exist.  They  have  been  tried  under  different 
auspices.  In  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  can  be  duplicated;  some  need  to  be 
modified  according  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  each  state.  Many  do  not  require  large 
outlays  of  funds.  What  is  required  is  a  man- 
date to  the  states  to  focus  their  attention  on 
this  problem.  Then  both  tried  and  new  tech- 
niques can  be  tested. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  yield  to  feelings  of 
despair,  to  complain  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  protect  our  elderly.  Several  of  our 
national  senior  citizens  associations,  notably 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion have  developed  program  guides  and  ma- 
terial specifically  geared  to  this  Issue  which 
certainly  can  be  useful  to  the  state.  Here  are 
some  Ideas  which  they  have  developed  which 
might  be  Included  In  a  State  plan: 

Educational  programs  are  sorely  needed  to 
give  elderly  persons  the  feeling  that  In  some 
measure  they  can  control  what  happens  to 
them,  in  relation  to  frequently  ooounltted 
crimes,  such  as  street  crime,  burglary  *t^ 
fraud.  For  each  of  these  categories,  the 
AARP/NRTA  has  devised  educational  pro- 
grams using  speakers,  booklets,  films  and 
other  techniques,  giving  concrete  programs 
and  directions  for  Individuals  and  groups. 
These  Include: 

Crime  checks  and  neighborhood  watch 
groups; 

ftoperty  Identification  and  Inventory 
meas\u«8; 

Witness  preparation  and  directions  for 
behavior  on  the  stand;  and 

Home  secvirity  measures  and  hardware 
which  Is  available. 

Among  the  elderly  there  are  groups  need- 
ing even  more  particular  kinds  of  attention 
and  education.  These  Include  the  deaf,  the 
handicapped,  the  non -English  speaking. 
Again  there  are  techniques  available  for 
working  with  these  groups;  States  need  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  these  people  in  their 
LEAA  programs. 

3.  There  are  more  general  areas  relating  to 
crimes  against  the  elderly  which  need  to  be 
explored.  Data  collection  on  victimization  of 
elderly  people  Is  incomplete.  Few  police  de- 
partments keep  information  on  the  age  of 
victims;  more  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
do  so. 

There  is  a  need  to  train  law  enforcement 
personnel  on  the  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  as  potential  victim,  as  victim,  as 
witness,  and  as  crime  preventor.  Police  need 
to  view  the  elderly  as  partners  with  them  In 
such  efforts  as  community  patrols,  telephone 
contacts,  neighborhood  "eyes  and  ears",  etc. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Office  of  the  Aging 
in  its  Bronx  affiliate  has  cooperated  with  the 
Bronx  Foundation  for  Senior  Citizens  and 
police  officers  from  the  local  precincts  in  a 
continuing  crime  education  and  service  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  which  well  might  serve 
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as  a  model  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Police  from  the  precinct  come  regularly  to 
the  office  to  advise  and  counsel  the  elderty, 
singly  or  In  groups  In  ways  to  avoid  being 
robbed,  or  swindled,  and  what  to  do  when 
criminally  approached.  A  brochure  has  been 
published  and  distributed  whlCh  offers 
common-sense  advice  on  street  behavior, 
when  entering  apartments  or  elevators,  when 
being  approached  about  ptirchasing  an  Item, 
or  signing  a  contract  for  some  service  or 
goods. 

The  eldarly  themselves  can  be  trained  to 
do  many  of  these  tasks,  to  function  In  an 
educational  capacity.  Tbs  posslblllttes  are 
boundless.  What  Is  needed  is  the  will,  the 
federal  mandate  to  involve  the  states  with 
the  problem.  Tlxls  amendment  provides  that 
mandate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT:  THE  LEGACY  OP 
THE  RECESSION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

Of  MKW   JBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable  at- 
tention focused  recently  on  HH.  50,  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Grow& 
Act,  introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues Congressman  Hawkins  and  Sen- 
ator HUIIFHKKT. 

The  objective  of  the  leglslatkm  is  to 
reduce  unonployment  in  the  Nation  to 
a  rate  of  3  pMtient  by  1980. 

My  Suboommlttee  on  Manpower,  Com- 
pensation and  Health  and  Safety  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
last  week  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
administration  oppoeiDg  the  legislation. 

Ilie  administration  is  convinced  that 
an  economic  recovery  is  underway,  and 
points  to  miniscule  reductions  in  the  rate 
of  national  unonployment  to  substanti- 
ate their  claim  that  legislative  interven- 
tion Is  unnecessary. 

The  administration  believes  that  the 
army  of  Jobless  Americans  can  stand  at 
"parade  rest"  for  the  nezt  3  or  4  years 
while  the  economy  gradually  improves. 

What  are  these  people  going  to  do 
when  their  unemployment  compensation 
runs  out?  Jobless  Americans  are  exhaust- 
ing their  unemployment  compensation  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  200,000  per  month.  For 
those  with  absolutely  no  assets  of  any 
kind,  there  is  the  unwelcome  alternative 
of  welfare.  But  what  about  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans who  have  run  out  of  unemployment 
compensation  but  are  not  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  welfare?  Are  we  going  to 
make  It  a  national  policy  for  these  people 
to  dispose  of  their  hcMnes,  their  cars,  and 
other  tangible  assets  in  order  to  qualify 
for  assistance? 

The  administration  is  also  ignoring  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  strong  work  ethic 
in  this  country.  People  do  not  want  a 
dole;  they  want  a  job.  Media  accoimts 
of  hundreds  of  people  applying  for  sin- 
gle job  openings  have  been  common  for 
the  last  2  years. 

Some  admlnistrati<xi  sp<^esmen  have 
claimed  that  unemplosmient  is  different 
today  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
depression.  They  claim  that  our  compen- 
sation programs  have  made  unemploy- 
ment "more  oomfortable"  for  its  victims. 


lite  to  being  gain- 

iJeing  a  productive 

>at  is  the  essential 

to  recogiilze. 
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While  we  may  hav4  taken  some  posi- 
tive steps  to  help  peome  survive  the  state 
of  unemployment,  w^  should  certainly 
not  delude  ourselves  [that  in  providing 
some  material  assistabce  to  the  jobless, 
we  are  aleviatlng  theit  personal  anguish 
and  sense  of  frustratf)n  and  impotence. 

There  is  no  substit 
fully  employed  and 
member  of  society, 
point  we  must  not  fi     ^ 

HJl.  50  is  a  bill  thaq  we  should  support 
because  it  recognizes  the  role  that  plan- 
ning can  play  in  our  Economic  stability. 
Why  should  the  American  economy  be 
cast  about  like  a  plec(  of  flotsam  on  the 
river  of  economic  history?  We  can  con- 
trol many  of  the  currents  leading  into 
that  river  by  the  simple  mechanism  of 
policy  planning. 

Foresight  and  coord  nation  of  national 
economic  policy  is  thej  heart  of  H.R.  50 
Through  these  mecha  lisms.  the  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  make  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  our  overall  employment  situa- 
tion, our  national  sroductivity,  and 
provide  for  orderly  giowth  in  our  eco- 
nomic output.  These  a  -e  goals  worthy  of 
our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  study  ng  the  legislation 


and  the  problem  it  ha;  i 
correct.  I  include  an 


Sunday  New  York  Tim  8s  on  "Unemploy- 


ment:  The  Legacy  o: 
which  contains  some 


observations  on  this  national  problem. 


The  article  from  the 
included  at  this  point 

Unemployment:  Thi 


Sunday  Times  is 
in  my  remarks: 

Legact  op  the 


Recxssk  >n 
(By  EdwlnL.  ]>ale.  Jr.) 

Washington. — ^Llke  se'eraJ  of  Its  prede- 
cessors, the  .1974-75  recession  did  a  good  deal 
of  CTiratlve  work  tor  the 
It's  widely  agreed. 

Banks  are  much  more  liquid  with  fewer 
loans  and  more  treasury 
tlons  reduced  their  short 
their  labor  forces  and  (pened  the  way  to 
better  productivity.  Consumers  have  greatly 
increased  their  savings  rel  atlve  to  their  debts. 

But  the  recession  has  also  left  a  painful 
legacy  of  unemployment. ,  iist  how  distressing 
In  human  terms  the  situation  has  been,  Is 
the  subject  of  conslderaMe  debate,  but  few 
dispute  that  xxnemploym  ent  has  been,  and 
remains,  a  serious  mattei . 

How,  then,  can  the  curent  Jobless  situa- 
tion be  assessed? 

At  one  extreme  lie  Co  igresslonal  liberals 
such  as  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  OrganlzatU  ns.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey calls  the  present  s  tuatlon  with  a  7.6 
percent  unemployment  rs  te,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  fron  the  peak  rate  of 
8.9  percent  last  May,  a  "h  aman  tragedy." 

"The  recession  has  alrsady  occurred,"  he 
said  recently.  "It  has  left  Its  dreadful  after- 
math. We  have  experlencid  an  economic  dis- 
aster, and  disaster  relief 

At  the  other  end  of -^ „   _ 

school,  weU  represented  b  7  Albert  H.  Cox,  Jr., 
chief  economist  of  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co.,  Inc., 
the  consulting  subsldlar; '  of  MerrlU  Lynch 
tt  Oo<x^>any. 

"In  my  Judgment,"  he  vrote  recently,  "the 
true  nature  of  today's  ui  employment  Is  not 
understood,  the  statistics  are  not  understood, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  p  -oblem  Is  perceived 
by  the  vast  majority  o^  people.  Including 
politicians,  to  be  far  greatfer  than  It  really  Is." 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Oo^s  argument  Is  that 
unemployment  and  "hard  ship"  are  no  longer 


been  designed  to 
article  from  the 


the  Recession," 
very  interesting 
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equated  as  they  used  to  be.  Not  only  Is  there 
a  fairly  liberal  program  of  imemployment 
compensation  for  those  who  lose  their  Jobs, 
though  not  for  new  entrants  into  the  labor 
force  but  also  far  more  families  now  have 
two  or  more  breadwinners  than  was  the  case 
during  the  Great  Depression. 

The  unemployment  statistics  themselves 
can  be  interpreted  in  various  ways,  none  of 
them  altogether  conclusive  on  the  subjective 
question  of  hardship  or  even  moral  damage 
from  unemployment.  One  crucial  problem 
which  applies  particularly  to  the  over-all 
unemployment  rate,  is  that  a  17-year-old  son 
of  a  reasonably  well-off  family  seeking  a 
part-time  Job  for  the  first  time  cotints 
exactly  the  same  in  the  statistics  as  an  auto- 
mobile worker  who  Is  the  family  breadwinner 
and  is  in  his  20th  week  of  layoff.  Both  count 
ae  one  unemployed  worker. 

Julius  Shlskln,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  recently  developed  seven 
measures  of  unemployment  in  roughly 
descending  levels  of  hardship.  He  calls  them 
N-1  through  U-7,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
there  are  seven  "M's"  to  measure  the  money 
supply. 

U-1  counts  only  persons  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more  as  a  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
As  the  recession  was  Just  getting  under  way 
in  December  1973,  these  workers  totaled  a 
relatively  small  778,000.  The  figure  rose 
steeply  to  a  peak  of  Just  over  3  million  last 
December  and  had  fallen  to  2.3  million  by 
last  month  though  still  far  above  the  pre- 
recesslon  level.  As  a  portion  of  the  labor 
force,  they  were  2.7  percent  last  month.  This 
hardship  group  was  only  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  total  unemployed. 

Another  measure,  tJ-3,  counts  iinemployed 
household  heads — a  close  parallel  with  bread- 
winners— as  a  percent  of  the  labor  force.  This 
figure  was  only  2.9  percent  in  December  1973, 
reached  a  peak  of  6.1  percent  in  the  May- 
July  period  of  last  year,  and  had  dropped 
back  to  5  percent  by  last  month.  Again,  this 
was  still  well  above  the  pre-recesslon  figure. 
The  figure  for  married  men  shows  a  similar 
trend:  pre-recesslon  2.3  percent,  recession 
peak  5.7  percent,  last  month  4.1  percent. 

Mr.  Shlskin's  broadest  measiire  of  imem- 
ployment,  U-7,  counts  all  full-time  Jobseek- 
ers  plus  half  of  part-time  Jobseekers  plus 
half  of  those  working  part  time  for  economic 
reasons  plus  the  nearly  one  million  "dls- 
coviraged  workers"  who  are  defined  as  "per- 
sons who  want  work,  but  are  not  looking  for 
Jobs  because  they  believe  they  cannot  find 
any."  This  figure  currently  shows  a  rate  of 
10.3  percent,  weU  above  the  "regular"  tux- 
employment  rate  of  7.5  percent  for  March. 
This  Is  the  figure  often  cited  by  the  AJ"!.- 
CJ.O.  to  Indicate  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
though  It,  too,  has  Improved  from  the  reces- 
sion peak  of  12  percent. 

Of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  most  basic 
hardship  cases,  those  out  of  work  15  weeks' 
or  longer  and  household  heads,  have  been 
collecting  unemployment  benefits  which 
were  extended  for  as  long  as  65  weeks  in 
this  recession.  About  13  million  persons  col- 
lected Jobless  benefits  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
though  it  Is  a  matter  of  debate  how  ade- 
quate those  benefits  are. 

Arthur  P.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  begun  to  argue  that  un- 
employment compensation  has  been  liberal- 
ized so  much,  particularly  the  duration  of 
benefits,  that  It  probably  Induces  some  peo- 
ple not  to  seek  Jobs  actively  but  to  simply 
collect  benefit  checks.  Mr.  Cox,  the  econ- 
omist, even  suggests  that  generous  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  benefits  "Increase  and 
perpetuate  unemployment  Itself." 

By  contrast.  Senator  Humphrey  terms  un- 
employment compensation  "the  dole"  and 
"demeaning,"  and  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
Jobs.  He  assumes  that  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  on  the  unemployment  rolls  would 
much  prefer  to  work.  That  unemployment 
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drops  as  jobs  become  available  tends  to  sup- 
port his  assumption. 

In  addition,  even  with  the  special  exten- 
sion of  benefits  during  this  recession,  some 
workers  have  exhausted  them.  Professor 
Charles  KllUngsworth  of  Michigan  State 
University  speaks  of  a  "no-man's  land"  of 
persons  who  have  run  out  of  unemployment 
compensation  but  are  not  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  welfare,  presumably  because  they 
still  have  assets  of  some  kind.  He  does  not 
know  how  many  of  these  people  there  are, 
but  they  clearly  constitute  a  special  form  of 
hardship. 

Most  of  the  Democrats  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  have  emphasized  the  unem- 
ployment problem  on  the  assumption  that 
It  Is  very  serious  indeed  and  that  the  voters 
perceive  It  that  way.  Several,  including  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson,  have  endorsed  the 
new  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  which  estab- 
lishes a  goal  of  an  unemployment  rate  of 
3  percent  for  adults  within  four  years  and 
authorizes  several  Federal  Job-creating 
mechanisms  if  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to 
expand  total  demand  aren't  enough  to 
achieve  the  goal. 

The  Ford  Administration,  In  the  person  of 
WllUam  H.  Kolberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  employment  and  training,  strongly 
opposed  the  bill  In  Congressional  testimony 
last  week. 

Jimmy  Carter,  whUe  promising  to  "study" 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  has  stressed  a 
different  approach.  He  would  seek  to  pro- 
vide through  Government  programs  some 
form  of  Job  guarantee  not  for  adults  but 
for  the  young.  His  Idea  Is  that  a  young  per- 
son who  Is  frustrated  for  any  extended  time 
In  his  or  her  search  for  a  Job  often  becomes 
"lost"  In  a  moral  and  social  sense. 

This  problem,  of  course,  existed  long  be- 
fore the  recession,  partly  because  of  the  great 
bulge  in  the  number  of  teenagers  in  the  labor 
force.  Unemployment  rates  among  teenage 
blacks  were  as  high  as  33  percent  at  the  peak 
of  the  boom.  Mr.  Carter's  program,  there- 
fore, can  be  viewed  as  more  social  than  eco- 
nomic and  It  may  attract  Increasing  atten- 
tion. 

The  chief  Issue  for  public  policy  now,  of 
course.  Is  whether  to  spur  the  economy  for- 
ward faster  In  an  effort  to  reduce  more  rap- 
Idly  the  stlU  high  Jobless  rate.  The  President 
and  his  men  argue  that  such  a  policy  would 
only  revive  Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates 
and  soon  bring  on  another  recession,  making 
the  problem  worse  Instead  of  better. 

In  great  measure,  that  Is  what  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  the  election  debate  Is  aU  about. 
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GALBRAITH:  DEFAULT  FOR  NEW 
YORK  IS  BETTER  THAN  CU'ITINO 
SERVICES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  placed  In  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Howard  Samuels  describing  what 
the  current  situation  in  New  York  City 
really  was,  and  why  default  was  now  a 
viable  option  for  the  city.  Last  week. 
New  York  Magazine  publlshed^n  article 
by  the  eminent  econonJlsr^John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth  supporting  Mr.  Samuels' 
position,  and,  in  fact  calling  Mr.  Sam- 
uels' article  "the  best — of  the  year  mi 
the  subject."  See  Congressional  Rzcoso, 
March  16,  page  6762. 

Galbralth  outlines  the  economic  as- 
sumptions under  which  the  current  mis- 


management of  the  city  Is  continuing. 
I  commend  this  article  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  taken  comfort  In 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon's  "cautious 
optimism"  that  New  York  is  beginning 
to  recover. 

Howie:  How  Right! 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbralth) 
New  Yorkers  are  exceptlonaUy  intelligent, 
and  so  an  occasional  outbreiik  of  mass  In- 
sanity must  be  expected  In  compensation. 
That,  anyhow,  is  the  most  charitable  ex- 
planation of  the  epidemic  of  beUef  last  au- 
tumn (a)  that  the  city  could  be  saved  by 
massive  cuts  In  already  Inadequate  munici- 
pal services  and  (b)  that  a  special  wisdom 
m  managing  or  enforcing  these  cuts  could 
be  had  from  the  bvislness  leaders  and  bank- 
ers of  the  city.  Howard  Samuels,  in  what 
will  be  the  best  article  of  the  year  on  the 
subject  (New  York.  March  15) ,  attacked  both 
of  these  aberrations.  This  Is  to  support  ind 
modestly  supplement  Howie's  already  Ir- 
refutable case. 

Last  autumn's  mental  disintegration  be- 
gan with  a  misconception  of  the  modern 
metropolis — the  failure  to  see  that  under  any 
and  all  circumstances  It  Is  an  Incredibly  ex- 
pensive thing.  What  the  Innocent  wUl  at- 
tribute to  the  munificent  misfeasance  of 
John  Lindsay  and.  by  association,  Abe  Beame 
U  mostly  the  tendency  of  costs  in  the  great 
city  to  rise  not  arlthmetlcaUy  but  geo- 
metrically with  population.  New  York,  being 
the  greatest  of  American  cities,  is  the  out- 
standing manifestation.  There  is,  however, 
no  large  city  in  the  world  that  is  not  evi- 
dence In  the  case. 

The  next  cause  of  the  aberration  was — and 
remains — the  supposition  that  because  the 
affairs  of  a  city  are  managed  with  less  than 
startling  efficiency,  money  can  be  saved 
without  pain.  The  reverse.  If  anything,  is 
the  case.  An  exceptlonaUy  well  run  police, 
school,  parks,  or  sanitation  system  may 
know  where  It  could  stretch  a  doUar.  A  less 
effective  one,  which  Is  to  say  one  that  Is  aver- 
age for  the  Republic,  will  not.  All  significant 
economies,  sooner  rather  than  later,  mean 
cuts  In  services.  If  there  are  exceptions,  they 
are  so  rare  as  to  Justify  trumpets.  Since 
most  New  York  services  were  none  too  good 
before,  they  wUl  be  terrible  after.  There  may, 
in  modem  times,  have  been  acts  of  govern- 
ment more  Incredible  than  the  cutting  of 
the  New  York  police  force  in  these  last 
months  with  promise  of  more.  But  given  the 
condition  of  crime  and  enforcement  In  the 
dty,  I  challenge  anyone  to  come  up  with  an 
example.  Not  Watergate,  for  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  no  one  got  mvirdered,  mug- 
ged, or  robbed.  Chuck  Colson's  grandmother 
was  only  threatened. 

The  third  cause  of  error  Is  related,  and 
Invokes  aU  the  references  to  the  city's  having 
been  "living  beyond  Its  means."  It  certainly 
was,  but,  as  New  Yorkers  will  discover  soon 
enough.  It  was  not  living  beyond  its  needs. 
The  past  mayors  correctly  assessed  those 
needs.  They  proceeded  to  legerdemain  and 
concealment,  not  from  personal  extravagance 
but  from  hope  combined  with  a  poverty  of 
alternatives.  They  couldn't  raise  taxes  or  cut 
services  without  doing  even  greater  damage. 
Perhaps  they  were  unduly  easy  on  the  clvU- 
service  unions,  but  one  yearns  for  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  past 
policy  and  one  that  was  feasibly  tough  in  the 
state  of  public  attitudes  at  the  time. 

The  fourth  source  of  error  Is  the  continu- 
ing misapprehension  of  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  United  States  This  has  a  great  and  fun- 
damental flaw — the  consequence  of  which 
conservative  Republicans  and  the  Influential 
economic  Establishment  unite  in  exploit- 
ing— to  the  public  cost.  The  flaw  Is  that  with 
growing  Income  and  population,  public  rev- 
enues go  to  the  federal  government  and  pub- 
lic costs  go  to  the  cities. 

The  personal  Income  tax  and  the  corpora- 
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tlon  Income  tax  respond  more  than  pr(q>or- 
tionately  to  rising  Income,  the  first  because 
of  its  modestly  progressive  rates,  the  second 
becaxise  it  taps  the  expansion  In  profits.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  people,  automobiles, 
diseases,  drugs,  garbage,  and  welfsu'e  recipi- 
ents go  to  the  cities.  Conservative  RepubU- 
cans,  led  by  President  Ford,  then  react  to 
this  flaw  by  asserting  that  its  preservation  Is 
a  matter  of  constitutional  principle — ^toat 
the  federal  government  should  not  act  to 
correct  It,  and  especlaUy  not  In  the  case  of 
New  York.  In  fact,  corrective  action  goes 
back  to  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
when  the  federal  government  was  embar- 
rassed by  large  surpluses  from  customs  reve- 
nues, and  It  Is  now  manifested  in  a  thousand 
forms  of  federal  aid  to  states  and  localities. 
The  economic  Establishment,  liberal  in 
name  but  very  conservative  In  practice,  sup- 
ports the  Republican  position  by  urging  fed- 
eral tax  reduction  on  all  occasions  of  public 
ceremony  as  a  means  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. The  alternative  Is  to  keep  the  federal 
revenue  and  help  the  cities.  Since  the  result- „ 
Ing  spending  Is  more  reUable  than  that  from 
tax  rebates.  It  does  more  for  unemployment. 
But  the  affluent  preferred  having  their  taxes 
reduced.  Urban  politicians,  never  famous  for 
their  perception  in  such  matters,  did  not  see 
what  was  being  done  to  them  in  the  name  of 
sound  liberal  economics.  However,  as  states 
and  cities  are  being  forced  to  increase  sales, 
property,  business,  meal,  and  other  taxes — 
while  the  affluent  get  continued  relief  In 
Washington — they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand. Economic  opinion  is  also  changing. 
However,  let  every  congressman  and  senator 
beware  of  the  highly  conservative  thing  that 
is  still  called  liberal  fiscal  policy. 

The  final  cause  of  the  New  York  aberration 
is  the  belief  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
city  are  matters  in  which  business  leaders 
and  bankers  have  a  special  competence.  This 
Howard  Samuels  mentioned  but,  out  of 
kindness,  did  not  stifflciently  stress. 

New  Yorkers  of  professional  financial  wis- 
dom (always  allowing  for  eccentric  excep- 
tions) have  a  record  running  back  to  1930 
for  tactless  Insensltlvlty  to  Important  so- 
cial Issues.  In  the  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, they  counseled  Herbert  Hoover  and  the 
country  to  cut  back  In  services  and  pay- 
ments Important  to  the  average  citizen  and 
the  poor.  They  did  so  with  a  total  indifference 
to  the  public  effect  of  such  advice  when  It 
comes  from  men  who  are  assumed  to  be 
sitting  comfortably  In  the  vicinity  of  lush 
piles  of  money. 

But  now  they  are  doing  much  worse.  As 
large  holders  of  New  York  paper,  those  with 
banking  connections  are  parties  at  interest, 
as  Increasing  numbers  wUl  surely  observe. 
And  this  time  the  men  of  finsoiclal  acumen 
and  genltis  are  Involving  themselves  actively 
In  the  policy.  Howard  Samuels  points  out 
that  three  quarters  of  the  savings  from  cut- 
ting 40,000  workers  from  the  city  payroll  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  half-bUUon-dollar  In- 
crease In  carrying  charges  on  the  city  debt 
that  these  men  have  arranged.  This  horrify- 
ing statistic  also  will  not  long  escape  notice. 
One  wonders.  Indeed,  why  men  who  are 
so  vulnerable  were  so  foolish  as  to  Involve 
themselves.  Most  In  the  past  would  have 
been  wiser.  The  further  cuts  that  they  re- 
quire cannot  be  tolerated.  The  effort  will  be 
sufficient  to  discredit  those  who  urge  them. 
With  all  appropriate  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, I  predict  that  within  three  years  those 
principally  Involved  will  be  the  most  thor- 
oughly soUed  examples  of  financial  genlxis 
this  Bide  of  San  Clemente.  They  will  be 
blamed  not  only  for  seeking  to  cut  services 
that  cannot  be  cut  but  for  the  awfulness  of 
services  that  people  think  were  cut  but  were 
not  cut.  and  for  enco\iraglng  Investment  in 
bonds  and  paper  that  defatdted  anyway. 
However,  there  will  be  many  downtown  to 
share  the  dlsesteem.  And  all  can  comfort 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  men 
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of  wladkxn  back  In  Hoover's  time  were  not 
nearly  so  Intricately  or  courageously  obtuse. 
The  best  option  for  New  York  would  be  a 
federal  government  that  understood  the 
reaUtles  of  the  American  fiscal  system,  al- 
thoxigh  even  then  a  writing  down  of  the 
New  York  City  Interest  burden  would  be 
desirable.  In  th«  absence  of  cuch  perception. 
Howard  Samuels  Is  right.  Default  Is  not  good, 
but  It  is  far  better  than  cutting  services.  That 
would  reaUy  ruin  the  city.  The  default  would 
be  on  th«  long-term  debt  that  Is  not  xmder 
the  present  moratorixun.  And  there  are,  no 
doubt,  halfway  houses  that  involve  a  partial 
susjjension  of  debt  service.  Tliere  Is  a  case  for 
having  the  taxes  foUow  the  rich  and  the  rest 
to  the  suburbs,  something  Howie  might  have 
stressed.  But  however  needed,  that  Is  a 
longer-run  reform.  In  the  short  run  someone 
must  suffer,  and  It  had  better  be  the  bond- 
holders. Lending  money  was  meant,  we  might 
recaU.  to  Involve  some  risk. 


ANOTHER  POLICEMAN  MURDERED, 
ANOTHER  WIDOW,  ANOTHER  FA- 
THERLESS CHILD 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  wLoaxoA. 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES     — 

Tuesday.  AprU  13.  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  Congress  and  in  previous  Congresses 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide  a 
Federal  death  benefit  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  public  safety  officers.  In 
the  93d  Congress  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  at 
1974."  However,  the  Senate  did  not  act 
and  the  bill  died  with  the  93d  Congress. 
As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  it  has  not  been  acted  upcm 
in  this  94th  Congress  since  its  merits  are 
obvious  and  above  question. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  senseless  slaying  of  two  Montgomery 
County  police  officers  recently  during  the 
attempted  apprehension  of  a  bank  rob- 
ber. However,  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  not 
the  only  city  in  the  United  States  where 
police  officers  fall  prey  to  criminals,  our 
country  continues  to  be  plagued  by  sense- 
less and  brutal  killings  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

South  Florida  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  these  killings  lately.  Phillip 
Black  and  Police  Cpl.  Donald  Irwin — 
were  shot  to  death  beside  Interstate  95 
by  a  sudden  burst  of  gunfire  loosed  on 
them  by  the  occupants  of  a  car  parked  at 
a  rest  area  near  Deerfleld  Beach  on  Fri- 
day, February  20.  Three  policemen — 
Prand  IVazevedo,  Clark  Curlette,  and 
Thranas  fiodges,  Jr. — were  shot  to  dea^ 
in  Miami  during  an  Investigation  of  a 
stolen  car. 

All  seven  of  these  officers  leave  behind 
many  friends,  but  more  importantly  they 
leave  behind  families.  There  is  some  as- 
sistance available  to  the  families  it  Is 
true,  but  it  Is  insufficient  to  help  them 
over  the  hurdle  of  a  lost  breadwinner. 
Bills  still  have  to  be  paid.  Children  still 
grow  and  need  clothes,  food,  and  spend- 
ing money.  Life  goes  on,  but  it  Is  made 
doubly  bitter  by  the  loss  of  companion- 
ship and  the  loss  of  Income. 

The  residents  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Florida  feel  deeply  about  this 
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problem.  More  thm  20,000  residents 
signed  petitions  which  were  presented  to 
the  House  Judlciari  Committee  In  1973 
urging  passage  of  r  ly  bill.  One  of  those 
signing  the  petition  was  Mrs.  Beverly 
Yourman,  another  w|as  Mrs.  Teresa  Riley. 
Both  ladies  lost  th^lr  husbands  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1973,  whe^  they  were  gimned 
down  while  pursuing  robbery  suspects. 

I  have  not  forgotten  and  I  am  sure 
they  have  not,  the  nope  that  we  had  for 
passage  of  UiJs  leglilation. 

Television  treats  lis  to  a  daily  diet  of 
cops  and  robbers  pr(  igrams  so  that  ipany 
of  us  are  callous  sbout  the  deaths  of 
policemen.  We  mon  or  less  accept  it  as 
being  a  usual  thing  jEor^ops  and  robbers 
to  have  shootouts.  HtweVer,  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  law  enfofcement  oflBcers  who 
are  slain  the  tragedy  is  real  and  does 
not  stop  at  the  enii  of  the  30-minute 
TV  program. 

It  is  difficult  undir  any  circumstance 


for  any  family  to  ac 
parent,  but  it  Is  eve 
the  parent  or  spoi 


st  to  the  death  of  a 

more  difficult  when 

is  killed  by  some 


stranger  caught  con>mitting  a  crime. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — 
FBI— figures  show  that  128  State,  local, 
county,  and  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers were  f  eloniousiy  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  fluty  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico.l  the  Vh-gin  Islands, 
and  Guam  during  1075.  Of  that  nvunber 
four  were  Floridiai^s.  As  ot,  March  3, 
1976  FBI  figures  showed  that  24  law  en- 
forcement officers  hikve  been  feloniously 
killed  so  far  this  yea  r. 


It  is  time  we  did 
widows  and  children 


My  bill,  HJi.  9172,  tp  provide  a  Federal 


death  benefit  to  the 


ents  of  public  safety  officers  is  pending 
before  the  House  Ji.diciary  Committee, 
but  regrettably  no  ac  tion  has  been  taken 
in  this  Congress.  Hoi  i  many  more  sense- 
less slayings  will  the^e  be  before  we  meet 


our  responsibility  to 


cers  and  provide  for  t  leir  families  in  case 
of  their  untimely  d^ath  in  the  line  of 
duty? 


PRUSTElATIOri  8  ADDED  TO 
FRUSTR  MIONS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 


OF  SOTTTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday, 


something  for  the 
of  these  brave  men. 


surviving  depend- 


publlc  safety  offi- 


OAXOTA 


ItEPRESENTATIVES 
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Ap'il 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr;  Speaker,  the  frus- 
trations of  the  people  living  on  the  In- 
dian reservations  in  |  South  Dakota  are 
many.  I  need  not  goj  into  the  multitude 
of  problems  affecting  so  many  of  our 
Indian  citizens — the  idifflculties  seem  to 
go  across  the  board  and  involve  about 
every  imaginable  ill  tfiat  exists  to  plague 
humanity. 

Efforts,  of  course,  dontinue  to  be  made 
to  try  to  alleviate  th;se  problems.  How- 
ever, added  to  the  f -ustrations  existing 
among  the  people  (f  the  reservations 
are  the  failiures  in  or  compounding  of 
difficulties  by  govem|nental  attempts  to 
assist.. 

That  frustration  fliids  a  voice  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  me  by  Ai.  Berl  Akers.  Jr., 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

manpower  programs  director  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  at  Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak. 
I  have  known  of  Mr.  Aker's  work  for 
quite  some  time  and  the  responsible  ac- 
tivities which  he  has  imdertaken  and, 
therefore,  view  his  commentary  with 
great  concern.  I  think  wiiat  he  has  said 
is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  those  committees 
which  liave  the  responsibility  for  matters 
involving  our  Indian  reservations  and 
the  citizens  living  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Recori)  Mr.  Akers'  letter  to  me: 
Manpoweb  Pbogbams, 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 

Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.'H.C. 

Deab  Me.  Abdnor:  I  am  «Titing  more  to 
complain  than  any  other  reason,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  some  right  to  complain.  It  seems 
that  all  we  bear  about  Is  bow  awful  the  Trib- 
al Government  and  Its  programs  are  oper- 
ated. No  one  seems  to  care  what  the  people 
working  with  the  programs  for  the  Tribal 
Government  have  to  say. 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Trib- 
al Manpower  Programs.  Since  the  CETA 
program  has  been  in  operation,  as  of  Oc- 
tober of  1974,  we  have  had  a  little  over  4,500 
people  apply  to  participate  in  the  program. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  funds  we  have  only  been 
able  to  serve  approximately  2,300  of  these 
Individuals.  Our  administration  is  the  low- 
est of  any  reservation,  in  our  region,  only  12 
percent  of  the  overall  grant. 

I  don't  blame  people  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  system,  when  we  have  only  been 
able  to  serve  50  percent  of  the  applicants. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  every  time 
there  is  some  complaint  the  government  de- 
cides that  they  shall  send  some  agency  out 
to  audit  the  books.  I  have  no  complaints 
about  the  audits  It  makes  you  feel  damn  good 
when  they  can't  find  anything  wrong.  Our 
programs  pay  for  an  audit  every  six  months. 
The  Department  of  Labor  pays  for  a  yearly 
audit.  Besides  the  audits  Just  mentioned, 
since  Wounded  Knee,  the  books  have  been 
audited  three  times  by  audits  paid  for  by  the 
BIA,  twice  by  the  government  accounting  of- 
fice and  at  least  twice  by  other  agencies. 

If  the  cost  to  the  government  Is  anything 
like  the  cost  that  we  have  to  pay  to  get  audi- 
tors to  come  from  Sioux  Falls.  I  can  guess 
what  they  have  to  pay  for  people  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Denver,  Omaha  and  other  larger 
cities. 

With  all  the  money  spent  on  government 
traveling  in  and  out  we  could  probably  hire 
at  least  200  more  people  yearly. 

Another  thing  that  I  don't  quite  \mder- 
stand  is  EDA's  Title  X  program.  We  applied 
through  the  Community  Services  Agency  and 
the  Manpower  Administration  for  a  1.3  mil- 
lion dollar  program  to  enable  us  to  develop 
some  of  the  tribal  groTind  for  farming  and 
ranching.  This  would  have  enabled  us  to  do 
two  things,  put  people  to  work  and  also  en- 
able the  tribe  to  Increase  its  Income,  so  they 
could  have  performed  some  of  the  services 
that  the  dlssatisfled  people  are  asking  for 
and  not  receiving.  Some  of  the  other  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  received  over  a  million 
dollars  each  but  the  Oglala  Sioux  only  260,- 
000  dollars. 

I  personally  don't  think  the  people  are 
going  to  be  satisfied  untU  they  can  reach 
the  goals  that  they  set  for  themselves.  It  is 
very  hard  to  achieve  anything  on  an  empty 
stomach.  I  feel  that  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Indian  Movement  or 
what  other  faction,  they  are  seeking  the  goal 
that  they  set  for  themselves. 

It  Is  very  hard  to  have  self-satisfaction 
when  they  have  to  depend  on  welfare  checks 
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and/or  other  types  of  assistance,  and  when 
he  sees  his  neighbor  or  friend  going  to  work 
everyday  In  his  late  model  car  and  he  has  to 
hire  someone  to  take  him  to  town  at  the  first 
of  every  month.  Again,  when  it  Is  time  to 
send  his  children  back  to  school  he  has  to 
go  again  and  ask  for  help  for  school  clothea. 
For  years  the  people  have  bad  to  sell  what 
little  land  they  owned  to  scrape  through 
the  years.  Now  they  are  being  told  that  they 
can  have  a  house  built  on  their  land.  I 
think  the  happening  mentioned  above  points 
out  that  really  the  problem  does  not  really 
lie  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Government 
but  rather  with  congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  has  been  no  trend,  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  enabled  the  overall  plan- 
ning and  development  on  the  reservation, 
pooBlble.  First  we  have  to  take  guldellnea 
developed  for  the  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  adapt  those  guidelines  to  reser- 
vation programs. 

In  the  programs  which  I  work  with  here 
we  adjusted  to  going  to  the  Regional  Office 
in  Denver.  We  bad  a  great  amount  of  sue 
cess  working  with  them,  then  CETA  was 
passed  by  congress.  With  CETA  came  the 
Indian  desk  in  Washington  and  a  complete 
new  procedure  for  receiving  grants. 

Now  we  have  some  congressional  people, 
trying  to  run  the  Tribal  Govenmient  from 
capital  hill  m  Washington.  These  people 
think  they  know  what  is  best  for  the  people 
at  Pine  Ridge.  A  lot  of  people  who  have  lived 
on  the  reservation  all  their  lives  can't  list  a 
set  of  priorities  that  would  help  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that  with  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment,  the  fact  that 
the  only  place  most  people  on  the  reserva- 
tion can  get  Jobs  is  on  a  tribal  program 
and  that  there  Is  such  a  aaaaXl  percentage  that 
can  get  on  tribal  programs,  all  leads  to  a 
tremendous  amount  of  dissatisfaction. 

When  the  people  who  have  no  Income  see 
in  the  papers  the  amounts  of  money  the 
tribe  receives  it  looks  like  a  tremendous 
amount,  but  they  don't  seem  to  realize  that 
there  are  costs  that  come  with  every  Job. 
Our  employee  cost  for  unemployment  tax, 
FICA  and  Insurance  is  13.8  percent  of  an 
annual  salary. 

I  cannot  say  for  sure  that  Jobs  will  elimi- 
nate all  the  disBBtlsfactlon  but  I  will  venture 
to  guess  thait  a  lot  of  It  would  dlsaopear 
with  a  Job. 

Thank  you. 

Berl  Akers  Jr., 
Manpowers  Programa  Director. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  ANTONE 
KONA  VIDINHA 


kON.  PATSY  T.  MfNK 

OF    HAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1976 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
February  29,  1976.  I  joined  over  a  thou- 
sand people  from  Kauai  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  to  bid  a  fond  final  farewell  to  tiie 
Honorable  Antone  Kona  Vidinha.  former 
mayor  of  the  county  of  KauaL  The  death 
of  the  three-time  chief  executive  of  the 
CJarden  Island  was  met  with  great  sor- 
row which  was  felt  by  all  who  attended 
the  services.  As  I  reflect  upon  the  sad- 
ness of  that  day,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
a  need  to  familiarize  my  colleagues  about 
the  life  of  this  great  man — a  man  who 
"loved  politics  because  he  felt  it  was  the 
best  way  he  could  serve  his  community." 


Ajynl  U,  1976 
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I  feel  extremely  privileged  to  have 
known  "Kona"  as  the  mayor  of  Kauai. 
and  as  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the 
people  of  his  island.  He  took  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  "ali'i" — ^Hawaiian 
royalty — and  yet,  responded  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  county  in  the  most 
honorable  and  democratic  fashion,  al- 
ways listening  and  absorbing  all  aspects 
of  a  particular  issue. 

He  began  his  life  in  public  service  as 
sheriff  for  the  island  of  Kauai,  and 
later,  joined  the  police  force  where  he 
served  for  40  years,  finally  retiring  as  a 
captain.  This  was  followed  by  a  brief 
tenure  as  an  intern  at  the  Hawaii  State 
Legislature  to  orient  himself  with  the 
latest  issues  facing  the  local  government 
in  Hawaii.  He  then  engaged  in  elective 
politics,  beginning  in  1966,  and  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  as  chief  executive  of 
the  county  of  Kauai  for  three  consecu- 
tive 2-year  terms. 

Antone  Kona  Vidinha  was  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  worthy  representative 
of  his  people.  He  was  always  willing  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  in  need,  but 
stood  firm  in  deciding  right  from  wrong. 
His  wife,  Edene,  can  take  comfort  in  the 
knowledge   that  his   achievements  will 


be  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  the 
Garden  Isle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jean  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
Garden  Island,  Kauai's  local  newspaper, 
in  an  editorial  said : 

Kauai  Has  Lost  an  Au^ 
(By  Jean  Holmes) 

Son  of  an  Immigrant  Portuguese  father  and 
a  Hawaiian  mother  from  Ntlhau,  Antone 
Kona  Vidinha  served  Kauai  as  a  sheriff,  a  po- 
lice officer  for  40  years.  County  Chairman 
once  and  Mayor  twice. 

When  he  died  suddenly  on  Thursday,  be 
was  considering  responding  to  the  pleas  of 
a  group  who  wanted  to  help  him  regain  bis 
seat  as  Mayor. 

Though  he  bad  complained  of  chest  pains 
for  several  days,  it  wasn't  untU  late  Wednes- 
day night  that  he  made  bis  first  trip  .  .  . 
and  last  ...  to  a  hospital  as  a  patient. 

Placed  In  the  intensive  care  unit,  be  re- 
fused to  have  his  sisters  notified,  because  it 
would  upset  tbem,  and  worried  who  would 
"feed  my  birds",  wUdfowl  he  cared  for  each 
morning. 

At  his  death,  7:30  that  morning,  there  was 
a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  grief  for  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other  elected  ofllcial 
In  many  years,  was  revered  as  a  father  fig- 
ure ...  an  All'l  ...  by  bis  supporters. 

A  far  cry  from  the  average  poUUcian,  be 
was  quiet,  shy  and  bumble. 


After  the  ceremonies  of  greeting  the  May- 
or ..  .  the  leU  and  hanrtBhakes  .  .  .  w«x« 
over,  he  could  often  be  found  ■*""*«"g  oa 
the  sidelines,  quietly  watching  tb»  festlTltles. 

He  became  eloquent,  however,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  glories  of  his  Island  home.  Then 
his  obvious  sincerity  and  love  for  Kauai 
made  him  the  Garden  Island's  best  salesman. 

Kona  Vidinha  did  not  respond  to  victory 
with  the  usuAl  elected  official's  shouts  of  tri- 
umph, but  more  often  with  bumble  teen  ot 
thankfulness  that  people  bed  voted  for  him. 

He  stood  by  bis  own  word  and  that  of  bis 
workers.  He  would  teU  them,  "I  would  not  do 
it  that  way,  but  since  you  have.  111  back  you 
up." 

A  millionaire,  be  lived  simply  in  a  small 
home  In  Omao,  always  talking  about  buUdlng 
that  new  house,  yet  never  quite  reedy  to 
give  up  the  familiar  comfort  of  the  old  one. 
His  generosity  to  causes,  organizatlcms  and 
Individuals  was  famous.  Some  of  It  wee 
known,  but  often  recipients  were  instructed, 
"Don't  teU  anybody  about  this." 

By  bis  side,  through  triumph  and  tragedy, 
was  bis  wife.  Edene,  waiting  patiently  wbUe    ^ 
he  attended  meetings,  always  hoping  for  the 
day  he  would  be  staying  home  with  her. 

Reluctantly  she  had  agreed  that  If  be 
wanted  to  come  out  of  retirement,  she  would 
accept  the  weary  hours  of  campaigning  with 
him  again. 

Instead,  Kauai's  All'l  went  on  that  long 
Journey  .  .  .  alone. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  vtith  aU  thy  soul 
and  with  all  thy  might. — ^Deuteronomy 
6;  5. 

O  God,  who  art  the  source  of  every 
noble  impulse  and  the  goal  of  every 
worthy  desire,  we  bow  in  Thy  presence 
these  holy  days  of  sacred  memory,  pray- 
ing that  humbly  and  sincerely  we  may 
receive  Thy  spirit  anew  into  our  all- 
too-needy  human  hearts.  Grant  that  in 
the  midst  of  troubled  times  and  per- 
sistent problems  we  may  be  sustained  by 
Thy  presence,  supported  by  Thy  grace, 
and  strengthened  by  Thy  spirit.  May  we 
learn  to  love  as  we  ought  to  love,  to  for- 
give as  we  ought  to  forgive,  and  to  Uve 
as  we  ought  to  live. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague,  William  A.  Barrett.  May  the 
life  and  labor  of  this  dear  friend  be  a 
fitting  memorial  of  his  presence  in  our 
midst.  To  Ills  family  and  to  all  of  us 
be  Thou  a  tower  of  strength  in  sorrow. 

Bless  us  as  we  leave  for  our  recess. 
May  we  return  ready  to  continue  our 
work  for  this  country  we  love  with  all 
our  hearts.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE: 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  iiad  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  532.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pertaining  to  the  computation  of  price  sup- 
port payments  imder  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  in  order  to  Insure  the  equitable 
treatment  of  ranchers  and  farmers. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
BARRETT 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
murks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  William  Barrett. 

Beyond  our  personal  loss,  and  it  is  ex- 
tensive because  Bill  Barrett  always  took 
time  to  help  with  the  problems  of  others 
and  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  those 
who  needed  it.  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of 
the  true  authorities  on  the  Nation's 
housing  problems. 

Chairman  Barrett  led  the  way  in  alert- 
ing the  Nation  to  the  problems  of  its  de- 
terioratlhg  housing  problems  in  many 
sections  of  the  Nation,  and  the  statute 
book  is  filled  with  laws  which  originated 
by  investigatory  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

When  Bill  Barrett  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1944,  the  Nation 


was  at  war  and  all  domestic  needs  were 
being  shunted  aside  to  assure  ultimate 
victory  in  that  great  conflict  And  so  it 
fell  to  Bill  Barrett  to  help  lead  the  Na- 
tion after  the  war  to  begin  picking  up 
the  pieces  at  home,  beginnizig  the  great 
chore  of  stimulating  the  country's  econA 
omy  and  providing  homes  for  a  growing 
population  to  live  ha.  He,  and  those  who 
worked  so  closely  with  him  through  the 
decades  after  the  end  of  the  war.  paved 
the  way  for  those  of  us  who  came  in  the 
I960's  to  begin  a  new  social  revolutian. 
And  for  those  of  us  then-newcamers  who 
came  sedclng  a  better  world.  Bill  Barrett 
was  a  steadying  hand  who  gent^ 
demonstrated  to  us  the  ways  In  which  we 
could  best  move. 

Tbere  is  no  one  who  served  tn  Con- 
gress with  Bill  Barrett  who  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  his  wisdom,  his 
kindness,  and  his  basic  concerns  with  the 
people  Whom  he  served.  TTie  Congress 
has  lost  a  good  counsel,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  valuable  public  servant,  and  all  of 
us  here  today  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

My  wife  and  family  join  with  me  in 
offering  our  condolences  to  Congressman 
Barrett's  family.  But  as  sad  as  we  all  feel 
today,  we  can  flnd  solace  in  knowing 
that  we  have  known  a  truly  good  man. 


AS  rr  WAS  IN  CPTT.F  so  rr  is  in 

MEXICO 

(Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  ronarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  items  of  business  this 
week  is  S.  2662,  the  international  security 
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assistance  bill,  by 
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means  of  which  we 
purport  to  help  otl|er  nations  to  resist 
conxmunlsni. 

As  you  know,  I  haie  little  confidence  In 
such  measures,  basef  upon  past  perf  orm- 


e  reasons  why  such 
e  Is  because  we  do 
he  important  things 
g  within  the  coun- 

trying  to  aid. 

many  of  us  here 
pie  of  Mexico  are 


her  husband  had 

te  in  Chile. 

^ry  about  how  this 
ivlduals  float  from 
jlanning  the  Com- 
?hatever  nation  is 


ance.  And  one  of  ti 
efforts  are  ineffecti 
not  pay  attention  to 
which  are  happe 
tries  we  are  alleged: 
For  example,  ho 
realize  that  the 

threatened  by  the  collectivization  of  their 
property — property  if  all  types,  holdings 
of  all  sizes.  They  fate  this  threat  at  the 
insistence  of  their  president,  who  has 
chosen  to  place  in  hpigh  official  positions 
the  very  Commxmisti  who  brought  Chile 
to  disaster,  suid  who  tmrticipated  in  simi- 
lar attempts  throughout  Latin  America. 
A  law  drafted  by  foreign  Communists 
is  even  now  before  a  i  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Mexican  Congress,  which  is 
dominated  by  the  Iiresidenfs  party.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Hortensia|  Allende,  the  widow 
of  Chile's  marxlst  plesident,  stated  ear- 
lier this  month  tha^  this  law  was  pre 
cisely  the  one  whlc 
planned  to  promulg: 
There  is  no  mys 
occurs.  The  same  ini 
coimtry  to  coimtry. 
munlst  takeover  of 
foolish  enough  to  afford  them  the  oppor 
tunity  to  do  so.  Shou:^  they  succeed,  they 
will  fasten  themselves  forever  upon  the 
host  society  as  bur  saucratic  parasites. 
And  should  they  fai ,  they  simply  move 
to  some  other  countr  7,  leaving  their  vic- 
tims to  suffer. 

It  Is  not  for  us,  mt  rather  for  the 
people  of  Mexico,  tc  question  the  wis- 
dom of  their  Presldei  it  in  providing  per- 
haps a  thousand  f(  reign  Communists 
with  Important  Government  positions. 
And  the  Mexican  pec  pie  are  indeed  con- 
cerned. Lawyers  are  fcghast  at  the  liber- 
ties taken  with  thel*  Constitution,  and 
with  the  obvious,  broad-front  attack  on 
all  forms  of  property  rights  by  those  who 
are  preparing  the  shi  ickles  of  collectivi- 
zation for  their  country.  Businessmen 
are  protesting  pxmlt  ve  harassment  by 
petty  officials  and,  perhaps  even  more, 
the  Insecurity  caused  by  vague  new  laws 
directed  against  then .  Farmers,  whether 
possessed  of  their  o^m  land  or  merely 
exercising  the  limited  rights  afforded 
them  imder  earlier  versions  of  Mexican 
socialism,  are  f  ac  ng  serious  new 
problems. 

Millions  of-Mexiciji  farmers,  \mder 
earlier  "land  refomu ,"  have  been  per- 
mitted the  use  of  sma  1  plots  of  land,  but 
denied  any  title  to  t  tiem,  s<r  that  they 
have  neither  equity  nor  credit,  except 
what  the  government  may  afford  them. 
And  the  government  has  recently 
adopted  the  view  tliat  these  farmers 
should  work  collectivi  ily.  When  they  re- 
fuse, they  are  deniec  credit,  pressiured 
in  various  other  ways ,  and  even  thrown 
off  the  land  they  w<re  allowed  to  use 
but  never  permitted  1 0  own.  Need  we  be 
reminded  that  Conmn  nist  "land  reform" 
Is  never  for  the  benei  It  of  the  peasants, 
but  is  merely  a  meats  of  gaining  rigid 
control  of  them? 

Other  farmers  wh<i  do  possess  their 
land  are  being  subjected  to  organized 
campaigns  of  Intlmldi  itlon  and  violence. 
The  tactics  are  predidy  those  used  to 


bring  ruin  to  Chilean  agriculture;  small 
wonder,  since  the  program  is  being  run 
by  the  same  individuals. 

The  Communist-inspired  Law  of  Hu- 
man Settlements,  the  Law  of  Urban  Re- 
form, new  mineral  laws,  new  patent 
laws — all  are  recognized  by  alert  Mexi- 
can lawyers  as  a  broad-front  assault 
against  property  rights  of  all  types,  in- 
cluding "intellectual  property."  But  a 
sizable  portion  of  the  legal  profession.  In 
Mexico  as  here,  h£is  been  coopted  by  gov- 
ernment employment,  and/or  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  for  tiie  immense 
amount  of  power  available  to  them  in  a 
totalitarian  regime. 

Finally,  as  a  companion  bill,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  has  presented  an  am- 
nesty law,  also  on  the  Chilean  pattern, 
which  would  not  only  release  the  Red 
cadres  and  intellectuals  convicted  of  re- 
sponsibihty  for  the  bloody  uprising  in 
Mexico  City  in  1968,  but  which  would 
make  them  eligible  for  government  em- 
ployment. The  official  Communist  Party 
of  Mexico  has  expressed  total  delight, 
saying  that  the  law  "opens  the  gates  to 
political  struggle"  in  Mexico. 

Mexico  has  been  governed  by  the  same 
party  for  about  half  a  century,  and  the 
Mexican  Constitution  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent powers  immatched  in  any  other 
country  not  generally  designated  as  a 
dictatorship.  The  danger  of  such  one- 
man  government  is  becoming  apparent 
at  last.  The  outgoing  President  of  Mexico 
has  set  his  sights  upon  what  journalists 
and  others  describe  as  "third  world 
leadership."  Part  of  the  deal  Is  appar- 
ently to  deliver  his  own  people  to  the 
misery  of  Communist  collectivization 
and  civil  strife.  To  this  end,  he  has  made 
the  Chilean  Communist,  Pedro  Vuskovic, 
Assessor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Patrimony,  of  all  things.  Just  how  much 
regard  for  the  national  patrimony  of 
Mexico  can  be  expected  from  a  foreign 
Communist? 

There  Is  nothing  better  to  be  expected 
from  the  President's  hand-picked  suc- 
cessor, who  promises  to  follow  the  long- 
term  program  devised  for  Mexico  by 
foreign  Communists,  while  denoimclng 
those  who  defend  their  land  as  cowardly 
fascists. 

We  ought  to  be  aware  that  merely  ap- 
propriating money  for  military  aid  does 
not  even  address  the  problem  of  sub- 
version, either  at  home  or  abroad.  And 
we  ought  to  consider  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  United  States  to  have  a  Mexico  in 
the  condition  of  Allende's  Chile,  or 
Castro's  Cuba.  I  hope  that  I  need  not 
belabor  the  point.  It  could  happen, 
rather  easily. 

Further  documentation  of  this  infor- 
mation Is  provided  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  today's  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW,  APRIL  15, 
1976,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT AND  STATEMENT  ON  HM. 
7656,  BEEF  RESEARCH  AND  INFOR- 
MATION ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tomorrow  night, 
April  15,  1976,  to  file  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  HM.  7656,  the  Beef 
Research  and  Information  Act 


MISUNDERSTANDING  VIS-A-VIS  DE- 
BATE ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  7988 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)    

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clear  up  what  I  feel  has  been  an  honest 
misunderstanding.  During  Monday's  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7988,  Health  Research  and  Health  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1976,  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  Staggers,  some  questions. 

My  questions  dealt  with  that  secticm 
of  the  conference  report  dealing  with  vi- 
tamins, and  allowing  Americans  the  free- 
dom to  buy  vitamins  as  they  please. 

Upon  reading  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  Monday,  I  feel  that  it  does  not 
reflect  accurately  the  colloquy  between 
me  and  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Please  note  that  I  have  discussed  the 
colloquy  as  it  appears  in  the  Record  with 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers),  and  he  agrees  with  my  un- 
derstanding of  our  remarks.  In  fact,  he 
said  so  most  emphatically. 

The  colloquy  appears  on  page  10559  of 
the  April  12,  1976,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. I  asked  Mr.  Staggers  two  questions. 
Those  questions  are  accurately  reflected 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Staggers  and  I  recall  that  he  an- 
swered me  with  very  clear  and  emphatic 
yeses.  The  Record,  however,  indicates 
that  his  answers  were  qualified,  and  he 
only  generally  agreed  with  me. 

If  I  had  heard  these  qualifications,  you 
can  be  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
have  asked  more  questions  about  the 
qualifications.  It  now  appears  that  I  am 
happy  with  the  qualified  response. 

I  recognize  that  to  be  legalistic,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  answers  of  Chairman 
Staggers  had  to  be  qualified. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  say 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  unqualified 
yeses  that  I  received  on  April  12;  but  I 
caimot  express  unequivocal  satisfactlcm 
with  the  answers  that  appear  on  page 
10559  of  the  April  12  Congressional 
Record. 

I  have  discussed  my  statement  with 
Chairman  Staggers,  and  he  does  not  dis- 
agree with  what  I  am  s&ying. 


Ajyril  U,  1976 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Hoxise  Administration: 
Washington,  D.C, 

AprU  14. 1976. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Capitol. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spkakzr:  Please  acc^t  my  resig- 
nation from  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

Sincerely, 

Makjosh  a.  Holt. 
Member  of  Oongreat. 


The   SPEAKER.   Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  HON.  RON  PAUL  AS 
MEMBER  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  HOUS- 
ING AND  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMnOSTEtA- 
TION 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1158)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Bks.  1158 

Sesolved,  That  Ron  Paul,  of  Texas  be,  and 
Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  BanMng,  Currency  and  Hoxislng;  and. 

That  Ron  Pattl,  of  Texas,  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week  if  any, 
and  the  program  after  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
be  kind  enough  to  jrield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  I  will  state  that  there  is  no 
formal  program  for  today  and  after  the 
special  orders  are  completed,  we  will 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday,  April  26, 
1976. 

The  program  for  the  week  of  April  26 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day  and  there  are 
no  bills.  We  will  take  up  on  Monday  H.R. 
12838,  arts,  humanities  and  cultural  af- 
fairs under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  12987,  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  3-month  exten- 
sion, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  12704,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  authorization,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  611,  the  first  con- 
current resolution  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977  with  10  hours  of  debate.  We 
will  have  general  debate  only  on  Tues- 
day. 

For  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday: 

S.  2662,  international  security  assist- 
ance conference  report ; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  611,  flrst 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  budget,  fis- 
cal year  1977,  votes  on  amendments  and 
resolution; 

HJl.  8617,  Federal  employees  political 
activities.  That  is  the  legislation  that  was 
vetoed  and  we  will  take  up  that  veto. 
This  involves  the  so-called  Hatch  Act; 


HJl.  12234,  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  with  an  open  nile  and  1  hour 
of  debate: 

HJl.  365,  firefighters  benefits,  with  an 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate ; 

HJl.  366,  public  safety  officers  bene- 
fits, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

HJl.  8410,  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
grsmted;  and 

H.R.  12384,  military  construction  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
win  be  announced  later. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  ap- 
pears that  beginning  with  the  week  we 
return  and  through  May  15,  we  can  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  Friday  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  {dl  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  my  good 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  a 
happy  Easter. 

Mr^  RHODES.  And  I  reciprocate  to  my 
goodi^rlend  the  majority  leader,  the 
l%>eaMr,  and  all  Members  of  the  House 
in  hoping  that  they  will  all  have  a  happy 
Easter  and  a  good  time  at  hcHne  with 
their  constituents  and  then  return 
refreshed. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. APRIL  28, 1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, April  28, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  REVISE  MEDICARE 
REQUIREaklENTS  AFFECTING  RU- 
RAL  HEALTH  CARE  FACIUTIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
social  security  law  as  it  relates  to  the 
reimbursement  of  rural  health  facllltlM 
for  services  rendered  under  titles  XIX 
and  XX,  medicare  and  medicaid. 

The  problem  that  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses is  not,  I  suspect,  one  of  great  na- 
tional concern,  but  it  is  of  Intense  con- 
cern to  health  officials  both  in  my  district 
and  in  selected  other  districts  which  have 
imusually  small  health  faciUtles  serving 
extremely  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 
Allow  me  to  provide  some  background 
on  this  problem. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  medicare 
program,  providers  and  suppliers  of 
health  servlpcsi  must  comply  with  spe- 
cific requirements  set  forth  in  the  stat- 
ute and  with  other  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  health  and  safety  of  medi- 
care beneficiaries  which  the  Secretary  of 


Heattb,  Edncatlcm,  and  Welfare  Is  au-" 
ttamized  by  the  statute  to  prescribe. 

According  to  policy  established  by  the 
Social  Securll7  Administration,  a  hos- 
pital is  certified  for  participation  In 
medicare  If  It  meets  all  statutory  re- 
qulremeaits  and  Is  in  substantial  compli- 
ance ^th  all  regulatory  requirements; 
that  Is,  the  deficiencies  do  not  represent 
a  hazard  to  pc^ent  health  and  safety, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  correct 
the  deficiencies. 

Tlie  regulatory  requirements  are  far 
reaching  in  scope,  ranging  fnxn  the 
width  of  the  facility's  doorways  to  the 
hiring  of  a  medical  director  in  nursing 
homes,  m  Uu^e,  urban  hospitals  with 
hundreds  of  beds  and  an  abundance  of 
availaUe  trained  hospital  personnel, 
such  requirements  are  both  desirable 
and  obtainable.  However^-  the  reason- 
ableness of  these  Federal  regulations  is 
questionable  with  regard  to  extremely 
small  health  care  facilities  which  are  so 
common  in  isolated  rural  areas.  On  the 
whole,  existing  regulations  are  addressed 
to  urban  proUans  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  certain  proUems  that  are 
unique  to  rural  areas;  for  example,  the 
small  number  of  hospital  beds,  the  scarci- 
ty of  skilled  health  personnel,  the  limited 
spectrum  of  services  offered,  and  the 
geogrs^Jhlcal  Isolation  of  many  facili- 
ties.   

Attempts  to  comply  with  HEW  regu- 
lations in  order  to  get  the  Federal  funds, 
which  many  of  these  rural  health  facili- 
ties find  necessary  to  ranaln  solvent, 
have  resulted  in  great  expense  and.  in 
some  cases,  closure  of  the  facility  alto- 
gether. Recognising  that  scnne  health 
care  in  isolated  rural  areas  Is  bett^  than 
none  at  all,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration certifies  certain  access  hospi- 
tals— so  named  because  failing  to  per- 
mit these  hospitals  to  participate  in  the 
medicare  program  would  amount  to 
denying  certain  ben^clarles  access  to 
inpatient  care.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of 
the  access  hospitals  are  small  and  rural. 

Despite  the  certification  of  access  hos- 
pitals. It  became  apparent  in  the  early 
1970's  that  althou^  good  faith  efforts 
were  being  made  to  secure  qualified 
nursing  personnd,  some  rural  hospitals 
were  having  difficulty  complying  with 
the  nursing  staff  requiremMits.  Conse- 
quently, an  amendment  to  the  Soda! 
Security  Act  was  passed  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  HEW,  imder  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  waive  the  require- 
ments that  an  access  hospital  have  reg- 
istered nurses  on  duty  around  the  dock. 
Utoder  this  amendment,  the  Secretary 
was  given  the  authority  to  waive  the 
nursing  requirement  if  he  found  that — 

The  hospital  is  located  in  a  rural  area 
and  the  supply  of  hospital  services  in 
the  area  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  medicare  ben^claries  residing 
therein; 

The  failure  of  the  Institution  to  qual- 
ify as  a  hospital  would  seriously  reduce 
the  availability  of  services  to  bene- 
ficiaries; and 

The  hospital  has  made  and  continues 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  muse  staffing  reqtilrement,  but 
compliance  is  impeded  by  the  lack  of 
qualified  nursing  personnel  in  the  area. 

At  present,  there  are  90  walvered  hos- 
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pitals,  and  approxln  lately  40  addiltonal 
access  hospitals  witi  major  regiUatory 
deficlences,  other  th  m  nxirsing  staff  de- 
ficiencies. Since  19  J6  over  400  rural 
hospitals  certified  uni  er  the  access  condi- 


tions have  upgraded 
tlcipate  under  othei 
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themselves  to  par- 
conditions,  either 


through  extraordinai  y  efforts  by  the  hos- 
pitals or  through  lei  dent  application  of 
standards  by  medical  surveyors. 
.  Recently,  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  extending  for '3 -years  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979 — the  Secnetary  of  HEW's  au- 
thority to  waive  the  24-hour  nursing 
service  requlrementi    for  certain  rural 


hospitals.  No  waiver 


vided  with  respect  1 3  any  other  condi- 
tion of  participation  or  any  standard 
relating  to  health  iind  safety.  During 


the  floor  debate  on 


the  House  of  Representatives,  the  fol- 
lowing was  noted: 

The  committee  contihues  to  firmly  believe 
in  the  Importance  of  hi  kVlng  registered  nurs- 
ing personnel  on  dut^  around  the  clock. 
Consequently,  the  wal  rer  may  only  be  ap- 
plied when  the  hospital  meets  all  neces- 
sary health  and  safetr  standards  and  the 


Secretary   of   HEW    Is 


waiver  will  not  repreasnt  a  hazard  to  pa- 
tient welfare. 

And  that — 

The  present  law  alldwlng 
24-hour  registered   nu'se 
ment  has  made  it  p>oislble 
and   otherwise   qualified 
continue  as  providers 
Medicaid 

24-hour  coverage  has 
lem  for  rural  hospitals, 
as  qualified  providers 
Medicaid  would  work 
both  rural  hospitals 
facilities  depend  s 
tlent  load  covered 
closing  or  loss  of 
of   these  hospitals   wcluld 
sive  and  unneeded  btjjrden 
who  .  .  .   [mightl 
of    miles    to    the 
facility  .   .   . 

The  Senate  Comm^tee  on  Finance  was 
In  favor  of  extending  the  nursing  staff 


aQd 


under 


neat 


waiver  for  1  year  or 


authority  was  pro- 


this  legislation  in 


convinced   that   the 


waivers  for  the 
coverage  requlre- 
for  many  good 
rural   hospitals   to 
under  Medicare  and 
Attractihg  enough  R.IT.'s  for 
always  been  ,  a  prob- 
Loss  of  certification 
under  Medicare   and 
I  severe  hardship  on 
the  patients.  Such 
Ignlpcantly  on  their  pa- 
these  programs.  A 
of  Just  one 
force  an   expen- 
on  the  patient, 
to  travel  hundreds 
available    medical 


cert  Iflcation 


havs 


as  it  believed  the 


3-year  extension  would  serve  to  delay  a 
more  permanent  solution  to  the  access 
hospital  problem.  Ipe  Senate  Finance 
Committee  asked  instead  that  a  move- 
ment be  made  tow^d  developing  rec- 
ommendations  for   legislative   changes 


designed  to  establish 
pital    certification 


specific  rural  hos- 
1  'equirements    com- 


mensurate with  star  and  facilities  In 
rural  areas.  While  tl  le  House  version  of 
the  bill — which  extei  ided  the  waiver  for 
3  years  rather  than  for  1  year — ^was  suc- 
cessful, some  Membirs  of  Congress  are 
urging  furter  consideration  of  problems 


TA  3L£  I.— LIFE  SAFETY  CODE  STANDARDS  WITH  WHICH  MONTANA  HEALTH  FACILITIES  HAVE  FOUND  DIFFICULTY  COMPLYING 


Life  safety  code  standard 


tieni  I 


Lab  and  X-ray  facilities 
Separate  dining  room  for  patii 

Discharie  records  area 

Room  for  patient  activities 

Janitor's  closet  in  nursmg  area. 
Bathrooms  with  direct  access 

(without  entering  from  hallwaj) 
Width  of  hallways;  exit  signs 
Firt  safety  system 


MtscellaMous,    ej..    autoclavf, 
.  vision  paotls,  hot-water 


which  rural  health  facilities  have  with 
the  current  law.  Some  rural  states  are 
conducting  their  own  studies  to  identify 
approaches  to  modifying  the  medicare 
law  so  that  it  will  provide  reasonable 
standards  of  certification  for  rural 
hospitals. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  identify  the 
problems  encountered  by  health  ofBcials 
in  sparsely  populated  areas  and  to  artic- 
ulate solutions  to  those  problems.  My 
knowledge  in  this  area  stems  largely 
from  a  hearing  I  held  in  my  district  on 
February  14,  1976.  The  hearing  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  one  hundred  health 
professionals,  including  hospital  admin- 
istrators, head  nurses  and  nursing  home 
directors  from  all  23  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict. Also  included  were  representatives 
from  the  Montana  Hospital  Association, 
the  Montana  Medical  Association,  the 
Montana  Nurses  Association,  the  Mon- 
tana Nursing  Home  Association,  the 
Montana  Professional  Services  Review 
Organization,  the  Montana  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

My  statement  today  will  neither  touch 
upon  the  Medicare  reimbursement  or 
enforcement  procedures,  nor  consider 
the  amount  of  medicare  payments 
awarded  under  the  current  law.  Nor  will 
I  discuss  the  problems  which  are  com- 
mon to  medical  facilities  of  both  urban 
and  rural  area  studies.  Instead,  my 
statement  will  simply  present  a  case 
study  and  offer  a  proposal  for  providing 
realistic  Federal  certification  standards 
which  \^t11  allow  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  health  facilities  in  many  rural 
areas. 

THE    NEED   POR   A   CHANCE    IN    THE    MEDICARE 
LAW 

The  need  for  legislation  which  sets  up 
a  new  classification  for  medicare  certi- 
fication— the  small,  rural  health  care 
facility — is  based  on  certain  assump- 
tions: 

First,  patients  in  rural  areas  need  cer- 
tain minimal  health  services  offered  at 
the  local  level; 

Second,  rural  health  facilities  can  bet- 
ter continue  to  offer  medical  care  to 
many  patients  if  they  have  medicare 
payments  available  to  them; 

Third,  certain  regulations  upon  which 
Medicare  payments  are  conditioned  are 
diCBcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  some  rural 
medical  facilities  to  satisfy;  and 

Fourth,  certain  regulations  upon 
which  medicare  payments  are  condi- 
tioned do  not  necessarily  insure  a  higher 
quality  of  certain  health  services  to 
patients  In  rural  area  medical  facilities. 


Allow  me  to  discuss  each  of  thes* 
assumptions  briefiy. 

First.  Patients  in  rural  areas  need 
certain  minimal  health  services  offered 
at  the  local  level:  The  Social  Security 
Administration,  by  certifying  access 
hospitals,  has  recognized  the  need  for 
providing  Inpatient  care  in  rural  areas. 
A  glance  at  a  map  of  my  State  makes 
clear  how  Isolated  many  Montana  com- 
munities are.  Our  population  is  scattered, 
and,  because  of  severe  weather  condi- 
tions throughout  most  of  the  year,  there 
are  times  when  no  convenient  or  quick 
means  of  transportation  exists.  As  a 
result,  geographic  accessibility  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  planning  the 
distribution  and  delivery  of  health  care 
services.  For  example,  if  no  facility 
existed  in  the  isolated  towns  of  Jordan 
and  Circle,  Garfield  County  residents 
would  have  to  travel  over  85  miles  to 
Miles  City,  and  McCone  Coimty  residents 
would  have  to  travel  over  50  miles  to 
Glendive.  With  the  added  stress  of 
injury  or  illness,  such  distances  can 
be  life  threatening. 

Second.  Rural  health  facilities  can 
better  continue  to  offer  medical  care  to 
many  patients  if  they  have  medicare 
payments  made  available  to  them :  Since 
the  passage  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
legislation  in  1965,  the  percentage  of 
Government  spending  for  health  care 
has  increased  rapidly.  For  c?:ample,  at 
present,  58  percent  of  the  patients  in 
long-term  care  faculties  in  northwest 
Montana  are  paid  for  by  medicaid  pro- 
grams alone.  The  large  number  of 
medicare/medicaid  dependent  patients 
has  caused  heavy  reUance  on  Govern- 
ment funds  to  maintain  the  region's 
health  facilities. 

However,  certain  health  facilities  in 
Montana  face  closure  because  of  their 
failure  to  comply  with  HEW  regulations 
which  means  that  no  more  Federal  funds 
will  be  forthcoming.  Without  medicare 
pajnnents,  many  rursJ  health  facilities 
would  close  down  completely  rather 
than  remain  open  to  nonmedicare 
patients  only. 

Third.  Certain  regulations  upon  which 
medicare  payments  are  conditioned  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  some  rural 
medical  facilities  to  satisfy:  The  current 
requirements  which  Montana  medical 
facilities — in  particular  the  nursing 
homes — find  the  most  difficulty  comply- 
ing with  can  be  broken  down  into  the 
following  four  areas,  each  of  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  separately:  The 
life  safety  code;  hospital  persoimel; 
paperwork  standards;  and  mixed  use 
facilities. 


Citation  to 
regulation 


Health  groups  making  complaints 


Cost  of  compliance  (if  available) 


iDr 


Garfield  County;  Granite  County J7,5O0  to  J14,500  (Garfield  County). 

Garfield  County 

Jordan,  Garfield  County $500  (Garfield  County). 

Garfield  County 

Jordan 

all  patients Granite  County;  Garfield  County 


do $220(Garf«ld  County). 

Libby;GraniteCounty;McConeCounty;Garfie»dCounty J25,0CC(Libby);  J36,000  (McCcne  Ccunty);  J28,CC0<S*ffieW 

County). 

wireglassed Granite  County;  Garfield  County 

boosters,  etc. 
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The  Life  Safety  Code  is  that  code 
which  establishes  minimum  standards 
for  the  physical  plant,  that  is,  facility 
standards.  The  Montana  hearings  iden- 
fied  problems  relating  to  the  Life  Safety 
Code  which  are  listed  in  table  I.  Some  of 
the  disagreements  with  these  Federal  re- 
quirements stem  from  the  fact  that  rural 
facilities  usually  have  only  a  few  beds 
and  perhaps  only  one  doctor.  For  exam- 
ple, a  requirement  for  a  hallway  to  be  a 
certain  width  may  be  in  response  to  the 
need  for  quick  emergency  escape  in  a 
bustling    urban    medical    facility    with 


patients  and  staff  numbering  over  100. 
However,  such  a  requirement  may  be 
inappropriate  for  Montana  when  a  door- 
way is  too  narrow  by  3  inches  or,  as  one 
doctor  who  testified  at  my  hearings 
pointed  out: 

In  a  small,  one-doctor  boq>ltaI,  the  traffic 
will  not  be  so  great  that  two  carts  of  wheel- 
chairs need  to  run  In  both  directions  at 
once  .  .  .  The  haU  Is  wide  enough  to  bear  the 
traffic. 

McCone  County,  Mont.,  spent  over 
$50,000  trying  to  meet  Federal  require- 
ments of  the  Life  Safety  Code.  Garfield 
Coimty,  Mont.,  spait  over  $30,000  on 


regulatiaDs  which  seem  meant  to  im> 
prove  the  conditions  of  large  hospitals. 
With  72  percent  of  Montana's  hospitals 
having  50  beds  or  less  and  40  percent 
having  less  than  25  beds,  it  te  no  wonder 
that  many  of  the  i^iysical  plant  require- 
ments seem  unnecessary. 

HOSPITAI,    PESSONNZL 

Staffing  requirements  set  by  Federal 
health  regulations  have  been  addressed, 
in  part,  by  recent  extension  of  the  waiver 
of  the  24-hour  registered  nurse  require- 
ment discussed  in  part  A.  However,  other 
problems  remain,  some  of  which  are 
listed  in  table  n. 


TABLE  II.— STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  WHICH  MONTANA  HEALTH  FACILITIES  HAVE  FOUND  DIFFICULTY  COMPLYING 


staffing  requirement 


Citation  to  regulation    Health  groups  making  complaints 


Cost  of  compliance  Of  avaitaUe) 


B.^^„,:^  Granite  County;  Montana  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services.. 

DilrtSan      '''"II1I""-I--II"-"--------"--"----^    •"'•"''*  Cou^tV'  MonUna  HospiUI  Association 

f!l!fiShSin*X-r«"t2^hniciVn :.\\\\\\\\\".":."-"-"' Grini'te  Co"u%i' Montana"' Hwpital"A'^iatii^V"MSrtina" 

Lab  technician,  »  ray  lecnnician Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  Helena. 

M.riiriil  director  for  nursine  homes  Garfield    Company;    Granite    Company;    MonUna    Hospital 

Medical  Director  Tor  nursing  nomes Association;  Montana  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Pharmacist. P^JJj" 

Registered  nurse Liooy 

Clerical  help  to  process  paperwork  required  by UDoy 

Federal  regulations. 


UZ.OOO/year   (GarheM);   estimated   SI 
Montana. 


million/year  for   aH 


A  survey  of  long-term  care  facilities, 
nursing  homes,  in  western  Montana  is 
indicative  of  the  burdens  that  medicare 
manpower  requirements  have  placed  on 
the  small  medical  facility.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  cost  of  complying  with 
Federal  manpower  standards  for  the 
seven  coimties  in  northwest  Montana 
totalled  $81,556.94,  not  including  travel 
expenses  for  required  consultants — see 
table  ni.  This  same  survey  showed  a 
trend  of  increasing  violations  from  fiscal 
year  1974  to  fiscal  year  1975  in  the  staff- 
ing category;  in  fact,  the  nimiber  of 
Staffing  violations  nearly  doubled  in  that 
year,  an  increase  attributed  to  a  change 
in  regulations  requiring,  among  other 
things,  increased  consulting  agreements. 
At  the  same  time,  costs  to  patients  hi 
northwest  Montana's  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities rose  by  more  than  $100  a  year.  In 
the  entire  State  of  Montana  the  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  hiring  federally  re- 
quired medical  directors  for  nursing 
homes  is  approximately  $1  million. 

TABLE  lll.-COST  TO  COMPLY  WITH  SPECIALIZED  MAN- 
POWER STANDARDS,  SINCE  JANUARY  1974 


Manpower 

Full- 
time 

Part- 
time 

Con- 
sulting 

Yearly 
total 

Administrator 

Medical  records  librarian. 

Clerical 

Registered  nurse 

Licensed  practical  nurse. 
Dietician 

"»,'766" 
10,224 

■  16,444' 

"J7,488" 
7,540 
6,306 
2,828 

904 
1,048 

108 
1,258 
1,258 

Jl,968 
2,049 
2,049 

"\,U0 

$1,968.00 
15,  297. 00 
17,764.00 

6,306.00 
13,273.00 

2,344.00 

Cook 

Physical  therapist 

Oaupational  therapist   . 

1,048.00 

108.00 

1,258.00 

Social  worker 

Mental  health  specialist 

1,258.00 

Recreation  director 

Maintenance 

4,944 
3,840 

11,323 
2,080 

16, 267. 00 
5. 92a  00 

ToUl 
expenditure 

81,556.94 

Note:  Cost  figures  are  based  on  average  rates  paid  by  at  least 
three  facilities  in  Region  V.  Figures  do  not  reflect  travel  expenses 
for  consultants. 

The  difficulty  of  complying  with  staff- 
ing requirements  is  attributable  to  the 
unavailability  of  specialized  personnel  in 


rural  areas,  even  for  consulting  purposes. 
Some  illustrations  will  help  explain  this 
problem.  For  example,  take  the  regula- 
tion on  laboratory  services  which  requires 
that  all  laboratory  services  be  conducted 
by  a  "clinical  laboratory  technologist." 
Roland  K.  Fisher,  assistant  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, reacts  to  this  requirement  thusly: 

Our  smaU  hoepital  cannot  even  find  such 
people  and  even  If  they  could  attract  them — 
for  what — to  work  on  a  part-time  basis  per- 
forming CBC's,  urinalysis  and  a  very  rare 
t3^1ng  and  crossmatch,  Just  to  meet  the  let- 
ter of  the  regulation?  Many  of  our  small 
facilities  now  have  RJf.'s  and  adequately 
trained  technicians  who  have  been  and  stUl 
are  very  capable  of  doing  these  tests  with 
all  the  accuracy  needed. 

A  related  aspect  of  the  manpower 
problem  is  the  requirement  that  all  pro- 
viders review  medical  decisions  to  assure 
that  efficient  utilization  of  resources  is 
achieved.  The  utilization  review  pro- 
cedures set  up  by  medicare  legislaticm 
have  resulted  in  the  shortening  of  many 
hospital  confinements,  and,  in  turn,  mak- 
ing the  transfer  of  patients  from  hospi- 
tals to  nursing  homes  occur  sooner.  The 
obvious  effect  of  shortened  hospital  stays 
on  a  small  hospital's  rate  of  occupancy 
is  serious.  With  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  empty  beds,  the  per  patient  cost 
of  hospital  care  becomes  greater.  In  ad- 
dition, patients  who  may  still  be  in  need 
of  skilled  medical  care  are  placed  in 
nursing  homes  which  resuUs  in  the  niurs- 
ing  homes  being  forced  to  deliver  more 
medically  oriented  services  in  order  to 
qualify  for  medicare  reimbursement. 

At  present,  hospittds  do  not  receive 
medicsd  reimbursement  for  patients  who 
are  not  found  by  utilization  review 
boards  to  be  in  need  of  acute  care  fewiili- 
ties.  Nursing  homes,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  qualify  for  medical  reimbursement 
for  those  very  patients  if  they  meet  cer- 
tain Federal  requirements,  including  em- 
ployment of  a  trained  medical  director. 

If  hospitals  were  allowed  "mixed  use" 
of  their  facilities,  that  is,  medical  reim- 


bursement for  acute-care  patients  and 
lesser  Federal  payment  for  nursing  home 
patients,  the  results  might  be  as  follows: 
a  higher  occupancy  rate  for  the  hospitals, 
thereby  lowering  the  per-patient  costs; 
the  possibility  of  better  medical  care 
for  some  patients  who  must  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  nursing  homes;  and  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  nursing 
homes  to  gear  up  for  more  skilled  medi- 
cal care  in  order  to  serve  the  more  ill 
patients  being  transferred  sooner  from 
hospitals  and  to  qualify  for  medical 
reimbursement  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
serving  those  patients. 

PAPBtWOBK  STANDARDS 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  percentage  of 
total  violations  in  deficiency  categories 
relating  to  medicare  and  medicaid  pay- 
ments was  highest  hi  the  area  of  paper- 
work standards — 56  percent — for  long- 
term  care  fadllttes  studied  to  northwest 
Montana. 

Examples  of  Federal  paperwork  re- 
qufrements  toclude:  flies  tadexed  and 
maintained  to  a  p««14cular  manner, 
patient  activity  plans,  disaster  plans, 
physician  signatures,  mtautes  from 
meetings,  job  descriptions,  written 
policies  concemtog  patient  rights  and 
disposition  of  personnel  complatats. 

Medical  facilities  to  Montana,  taclud- 
tog  those  to  Lake  County.  Great  Falls, 
and  Miles  City,  have  complatoed  of  the 
extensive  paperwork  required  by  the 
FMeral  regulations,  and  the  lack  of 
tratoed  personnel  to  deal  with  it.  In 
addition  to  the  problem  tovolved  to 
locating  the  specialized  manpower 
needed  to  organize  and  maintain  the  re- 
quired records,  the  financial  demands  of 
hiring  such  additional  personnel  are 
significant. 

The  survey  of  long-term  care  facilities 
m  northwest  Montana  showed  that  62 
percent  of  the  administrators  there 
found  it  necessary  to  hire  additional  per- 
sonnel to  matotain  medicaid  and  medi- 
care standards.  In  Lake  County,  a  regis- 
tered nurse  testified  that  the  requisite 
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detail  with  which  nursing  histories  and 


must  be  concerned 


required  one  additlanal  nursing  staff. 

While  the  numbe '  of  complaints  and 
violations  regarding  paperwork  stand- 
ards is  quite  large,  s(lme  of  the  testimony 
at  my  hearings  Incucated  that  perhaps 
much  of  the  problen^  is  the  apparent  lack 
of  adequate  information  and  guidelines 
as  to  what  the  contents  of  the  reports 
should  be. 

Fourth.  Certain  re^iilations  upon  which 
medicare  payments  |  are  conditioned  do 
not  necessarily  insuije  a  higher  quality  of 
certain  health  services  to  patients  of 
rural  medical  facilities.  If,  in  fact,  certabi 
Federal  regulations  kpon  which  medicare 
relmbiiisement  is  cpndltloned  result  in 
a  serious  financial  di-aln  on  the  financial 
resources  of  small  nkedlcal  facilities,  the 
per  patient  cost  of  health  care  rises 
dramatically.  Moreojver,  If  a  local  medi- 
cal facility  is  forced  to  close  down  as  a 
result  of  its  failure' to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral fimds,  the  quality  of  care  for  the  lo- 
cality is  downgraded,  because  the  local 
residents  will  find  [it  inconvenient  to 
use  the  health  care  facilities  of  a  distant 
town  and  because  medical  emergencies 
cannot  be  treated  jqulckly  on  account 
of  the  greater  amou^it  of  time  it  takes  to 
reach  a  hospital.  4loreover,  if  certain 
medicare  regulatlonfe  are  aimed  at  solv- 
ing problems  in  large  urban  medical  fa- 
cilities but  those  sa  ne  problems  do  not 
exist  in  small,  rural  facilities,  the  quality 
of  health  care  In  th  s  rural  communities 
may  not  be  improve<  upon  by  forcing  the 
small  facilities  to  comply  with  those 
regulations. 

It  would  seem  to  :  nake  more  sense  for 
the.  Federal  Government  to  set  up  a 
new  category  of  me  lical  provider  which 
would  offer  minimal  health  care  services 
according  to  the  abilities  of  its  person- 
nel and  the  adequachf  of  its  facilities.  For 
example,  while  suchp  provider  might  not 
be  allowed  to  provide  intensive  care  for 
patients  needing  24-  hour  surveillance  by 
a  registered  nurse  o  ■  doctor,  it  could  of- 
fer basic  care  for  -elatlvely  uncompli- 
cated diseases,  such!  as  acute  Infections, 
simple  traumatic  illnesses  and  common 
chronic  diseases,  aj  well  as  immuniza- 
tions, nutrition  and  hygienic  advice,  and 
certain  maternal  ar  d  child  health  serv- 
ices. Medicare  reimb  ursement  would  then 
be  awarded  to  rural  providers  for  lim- 
ited services,  regarcjless  of  the  Inability 
to  meet  Federal  regulations  which  do  not 
relate  to  improved  pealth  care  in  those 
geographic  areas. 


6T7GGESTZD   CHANGES  IN 
IT  RELATES   TO  BUSA  C 


THE   MXDICABE   LAW   AS 
HEALTH   FACILITIES 


Now  that  Congress  has  moved  to  ex- 
tend the  24-hour  nu  -sing  requirement  for 
3  years,  virtually  no  obstacles  exist  to 
HEW's  amending  i;s  regulations.  That 
is,  HEW  could  lega  ly  permit  unaccred- 
ited hospitals  in  nu  al  areas  to  be  certi- 
fied for  medicare  :  eimbursement,  par- 
ticularly those  facil  ties  which  are  mak- 
ing good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  for  hospitals  and 
skilled  nursing  f acill  ties. 

However,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
HEW  will  make  sue  h  a  move.  This  is  so 
for  several  reasons.  First,  Congress  has 
provided  no  dlrectivte  in  this  area,  except 
to  waive  the  24-hcur  nursing  require- 


ment. Second.  HEW  officials  generally 
view  their  role  as  promoters  and  guard- 
ians for — not  detractors  from — imlform- 
ly  high  standards  for  health  facilities, 
irrespective  of  location.  Third,  HEW  of- 
ficials are  not  eager  to  draw  the  lines  for 
health  facilities  in  rural  areas  which 
would  distinguish  between  those  that 
should  meet  minimum  health  standards 
versus  those  that  would  have  to  meet  the 
more  stringent  standards  applicable  to 
hospitals.  Such  linedrawing  might  be 
viewed  by  Members  of  Congress  as  capri- 
cious and  beyond  existing  statutory  au- 
thority— particularly  by  those  Members 
who  represent  areas  where  hospitals 
might  not  meet  HEW's  definition  of  "ac- 
cess hospitals"  or  "rural  health  facility." 
Consequently,  if  special  treatment  is 
to  be  granted  to  noncomplsrlng  and/or 
marginally  complying  hospitals  in  rural 
areas,  it  probably  will  come  only  through 
an  amendment  to' the  medicare  legisla- 
tion and  not  through  changes  in  existing 
medicare  regulations.  Such  amendments 
would  have  to  create  a  new  classification 
for  rural  hospitals.  Also,  if  hospital  care 
and  skilled  nursing  home  care  were  to  be 
permitted  in  the  same  facility,  the  new 
legislation  would  have  to  make  special 
provision  for  "mixed  use"  facilities.  With 
these  two  criteria  as  guides,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  the  following  amendment: 

H.R.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
visions as  they  relate  to  rural  health  care 
facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouSe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
1861(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  term  'hospital'  also 
includes  a  "rural  health  facility  of  fifty 
beds  or  less  (whether  used  exclusively  for 
patients  requiring  Inpatient  hospital  services 
or  for  such  patients  and  patients  requiring 
extended  care  services),  which  meets  the 
definition  relating  to  a  rural  area  specified 
In  subsection  (e).  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  section,  and  which  meets  the 
other  requirements  of  subsection  (e),  ex- 
cept that, 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  requirements  for 
nursing  services,  such  requirements  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations  on 
the  basis  of  regional  data  on  the  availability 
of  nursing  personnel,  but  In  no  event  shall  a 
rural  health  facility  as  herein  defined  be 
precluded  from  participation  because  of  a 
temporary  shortage  of  nursing  personnel; 
and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements promvUgated  under  paragraph 
(9)  such  requirements  shall  be  appropriately 
modified  by  the  Secretary  for  application  to 
the  hospitals  herein  defined  so  as  to  assure 
that  personnel  requirements  are  consistent 
with  (1)  the  availability  of  technical  per- 
sonnel and  the  educational  opportunities  for 
technical  personnel  In  the  areas  in  which 
rural  health  facilities  are  located,  and  (11) 
the  scope  of  services  rendered  by  rural  health 
facilities,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  fire  and  safety  codes, 
a  rural  health  facility  In  compliance  with  aU 
applicable  State  codes  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
In  compliance  with  the  Secretary's  regula- 
tions relating  to  fire  and  safety  require- 
ments." 

Amended  1861  (v)  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  the  reasonable  cost 
of  services  furnished  in  a  *ruTaI  health  facil- 


ity' (as  defined  In  subsection  (e))  Bb«U  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  require* 
ment  In  section  (f)  relating  to  a  distinct 
part,  and  shaU  be  so  calculated  as  to  provide 
proper  payment  for  services  rendered  to  pa- 
tients requiring  In-patlent  hospital  services 
Itnd  services  rendered  to  patients  requlrlag 
extended  care  services." 


A  STRATEGY  FOR  FREEDOM:  A 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICA'S  BICENTENNIAL  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fran 
New  York  (Mr.  EIzmp)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  observed : 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  derived 
Its  peculiar  importance,  not  on  account  of 
what  America  was,  but  because  of  what  She 
was  to  become.  She  shared  with  other  natlona 
the  present,  and  she  yielded  to  them  the  past, 
but  it  was  felt  In  return  that  to  her,  and  to 
her  especially,  belonged  the  future. 

America  has  before  it  a  number  of 
choices  each  year  concerning  that  future. 

This  is  no  less  so  in  1976.  But  1976  is 
no  ordinary  year.  As  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  our  goals  today  match  with  those  at 
the  foimding  of  our  Republic.  This  is  a 
responsibility  to  be  taken  seriously,  and 
the  nature  of  oiu-  third  century  will  be 
shaped  by  how  wisely  we  carry  It  out 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  too  many  are 
not  living  up  fully  to  this  responsibility. 

There  is  far  too  much  politics  and  far 
too  little  statesmanship  in  public  policy- 
making today.  Too  many  are  concerned 
only  with  the  next  election,  the  success 
of  their  political  party,  or  the  interests  of 
Government.  And,  they  are  too  satisfied 
with  just  drifting  over  or  through  the  is- 
sues. By  contrast,  the  people  expect  their 
officeholders  to  be  concerned  with  the 
next  generation,  the  success  of  their 
coimtry,  and  the  interests  of  the  people. 
They  expect  conscientious,  deliberate 
judgment.  And.  the  disparity  between 
what  usually  happens  and  what  the  peo- 
ple wish  would  happen  contributes  to  the 
suspicions  which  erode  faith  in  our 
system. 

The  time  has  come  to  address  this 
problem. 

A  CALL  FOB  THE  BESTOBATTOK  Or  THE  AMXBICAir 
SPIRIT 

It  Is  time  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  the  virtually  Inevitable 
consequences  of  our  present  course. 

It  Is  time  to  heed  their  commonsense 
and  their  faith  In  their  own  abilities.  It 
is  time  to  seek  their  counsel. 

And.  it  is  time  to  solicit  their  support 
in  an  effort  to  assure  the  primacy  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  commonsense  government, 
fiscal  sanity,  economic  stability  and 
growth,  our  leadershU)  In  the  world,  and 
a  sense  of  national  community.  In  s^ort, 
it  is  time  to  seek  the  restoration  of  the 
American  spirit. 

It  is  time  those  who  are — and  those 
who  would  be — leaders  of  the  American 
people  realize  a  few  things  too. 

The  American  people,  though  some- 
times fooled,  are  cotainly  not  fools. 
They  know  what  their  real  needs  and 
interests  are.  They  are  mature  enou^ 
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to  face  harsh  facts.  They  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  distinguish  between  straight- 
forward government  and  political  gim- 
mickry. 

This  call  for  a  restoration  of  the 
American  spirit  ls\no  call  for  a  return 
to  the  past  as  some  prior  point  In  time. 
It  is,  Instead,  a  caU  for  a  recommitment 
to  both  the  practical  and  philosophical 
progress  f oimd  through  maximizing  In- 
dividual rights  and  Initiative,  a  progress 
Interrupted  by  an  inordinate  growth  in 
Government  control  and  initiative  In  re- 
cent decades. 

The  preservation  of  a  free  society  is 
directly  linked  with  an  accurate  imder- 
standing  of  how  it  can  be  lost.  All  of  us 
have  much  learning  to  do  in  this  Bicen- 
tennial Year,  and  there  is  no  better  place 
to  start  than  with  examining  the  role 
of  government. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BOLE  OF  GOVEBNMZKT 

Only  limited  and  decentralized  gov- 
ernment is  compatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  freedom.  The  major  function 
of  government  is,  therefore,  to  protect 
freedom  both  from  enemies  outside  our 
gates  and  from  our  fellow  citizens.  Be- 
yond this  major  function,  government 
may  enable  us  at  times  to  accomplish 
jointly  what  we  would  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult or  expensive  to  accomplish  sepa- 
rately. Although  any  such  use  of  gov- 
vemment  is  fraught  with  danger,  we 
cannot  avoid  using  the  instrument  of 
government  in  this  way  at  times.  There 
should  be  a  clear  and  large  balance  of 
advantages  before  we  do  so,  however. 

By  relying  on  volxmtary  cooperation 
and  private  initiative  in  our  activities,  we 
can  insiure  that  the  private  sector  is  a 
check  on  the  powers  of  the  public,  gov- 
ernmental sector  and  an  effective  pro- 
tector of  freedom. 

This  is  why  the  authors  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,  which  together  with  our 
Bill  of  Rights  was  intended  as  much  as 
a  restriction  on  government  as  an  au- 
thorization of  powers,  set  forth  in  prac- 
tical terms  the  three  essential  purposes 
of  government:  The  preservation  of  in- 
ternal order,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  provision  of  national  de- 
fense. They  knev  that  when  government 
ventures  beyond  these  functions,  it  ac- 
cumulates power  which  tends  to  dimin- 
ish both  order  and  liberty. 

Government  power  should  also  be  dis- 
persed. If  government  is  to  exercise 
power,  it  is  better  in  the  county  than  in 
the  State,  better  in  the  State  than  hi 
Washington.  If  a  person  does  not  like, 
what  his  local  community  does,  he  can 
move  to  another  commimity,  and  al- 
though few  may  take  this  step,  the  mere 
possibility  acts  as  a  check  on  govern- 
ment. If  a  person  does  not  like  what  his 
State  does  he  can  move  to  another.  But, 
U  a  person  does  not  like  what  Washing- 
ton does,  there  is  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. 

The  power  to  do  good  is  also  the  power 
to  do  harm.  Those  who  control  the  power 
today  may  not  tomorrow.  And,  more  im- 
portantiy,  what  one  person  regards  as 
good,  another  may  regard  as  harmful. 
The  great  tragedy  of  the  drive  to  cen- 
tralization— the  drive  to  extend  the  scope 
of  government  in  general — is  that  It  is 


mostly  led  by  persons  of  good  will  who 
will  be  the  first  to  rue  its  consequences. 

This  preservation  of  freedom,  as  I  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago,  Is  the  protective 
reason  for  limiting  and  decentralising 
governmental  power.  But,  tiiere  Is  a  con- 
structive reason  also. 

The  great  advances  of  civilization  do 
not  come  from  centralized  government. 
Columbus  did  not  set  out  to  seek  a  new 
route  to  China  in  response  to  a  majority 
directive  of  a  parliament,  and  although 
he  was  partly  financed  by  a  monarch, 
seeking  a  new  route  to  China  by  sailing 
westward  was  Columbus's  notion  and 
that  of  other  private  persons.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  took  him  6  full  years  to 
persuade  the  monarchs  that  it  should 
be  done.  The  processes  of  bureaucracy 
have  changed  lltUe  since  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Very  few  new  ideas,  very  few  new  fron- 
tiers In  human  knowledge  and  under- 
standing—In Uterature.  in  technical  pos- 
sibilities, or  In  the  relief  of  human 
misery — ^have  come  in  response  to  the 
directives  of  government.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Newton  and  Leibnitz;  Ehistein 
and  Bohr;  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Pasternak;  Whitney,  McCormlck,  Edison, 
and  Ford;  Jane  Addams,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  Albert  Schweitzer  were  the 
product  of  individual  genius,  of  strongly 
held  minority  views,  and  of  a  social  cli- 
mate permitting  variety  and  diversity. 

Govenunent  can  simply  never  dupli- 
cate the  variety  and  diversity  of  Individ- 
ual action.  And.  when  it  tries  to  do  so.  It 
stagnates  the  creative  processes  and — 
by  nature  of  political  process — ^most  typi- 
cally funds  only  majority  points  of  view. 
Progress  is  thus  slowed,  not  accelerated. 

Government  intervention,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  l)ecomes  the  grave  danger  which 
can  threaten  a  free  society.  Government 
intervention  will  break  up  spontaneous 
social  action  time  and  time  again,  and 
it  wiU  eventually  bring  about  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  will  to  act  outside  of  Govern- 
ment permission.  It  threatens  to  absorb 
all  spontaneous  social  action  Into  Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking.  If  this  danger 
persists,  as  it  does  in  America  today,  it 
could  be  fatal.  If  this  danger  grows,  it 
will  be  fatal. 

At  one  time,  government  served  society. 
Today  it  is  increasingly  unclear  as  to 
which  serves  which.  In  few  ways  could 
this  te  more  true  than  in  the  economic 
sphere  of  our  lives. 

COOBDINATINC  THE  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  OF  MIL- 
LIONS: BY  C-OVEBNMENT'S  CENTBAL  PLANNEBS 
AND  BUREAUCRACY  OB  BY  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
THEIR  OWN  CHOICES? 

There  are  only  two  fundamental  ways 
of  coordinating  the  economic  activity  of 
millions. 

One  is  the  central  direction  involving 
the  use  of  coercion — the  technique  of  the 
modem  state,  the  central  planners — no 
matter  how  profound  or  how  subtie  that 
coercion  might  be. 

The  other  is  voluntary  cooperation  of 
individuals — the  technique  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

This  latter  possibility — of  coordination 
through  voluntary  cooperation — rests  on 
the  elementary,  yet  frequently  denied, 
proposition  that  both  parties  to  an  eco- 


nomic transaction  benefit  frcxn  It,  pro- 
vided the  transaction  is  bilaterally  vohin- 
tary  and  informed.  This  type  of  exchange 
can,  therefore,  bring  about  coordination 
without  bringing  about  coercion.  A  work- 
ing model  of  a  society  organized  thnraib 
voluntary  exchange  is  a  free  enteipriBe 
exchange  economy — ^what  we  call  cam- 
petitive  capitalism. 

THE  KOLE  OF  THE  ICAUEXT  ECONOICT 

In  modem  society  we  have  introduced 
enterprls^^hlch  are  intoimediaries  be- 
tween Jndividuids  and  which  act  as  their 
means  of  expressing  their  economic  pref- 
erences. The  market  does  this  Imperson- 
ally and  without  centralized  authority. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  role  of  the 
market  is  that  it  permits  unanimity 
without  conformity.  It  is  a  system  of  pro- 
portional economic  representation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  action  through  the  political 
process  is  that  it  tends  to  require  or  to 
enforce  substantial  conformity.  The  typi- 
cal political  Issue  must  be  decided  "yes" 
or  "no";  at  most,  provision  can  be  made 
for  only  a  fairly  limited  number  of  alter- 
natives. The  number  of  separate  groups 
that  can.  in  fact,  be  represented  in  polit- 
ical channels  is  narrowly  limited,  enor- 
mously so  by  comparison  with  the  pro- 
lx)rtional  representation  of  the  market- 
place— ^where  everyone  has  a  vote  by  the 
use  of  his  or  her  dollars.  More  important, 
the  fact  that  the  final  outcome  throogh 
political  interaction  generally  must  be  a 
law  applicable  to  all  groups  rather  than 
separate  legislative  enactments  for  each 
"party"  r^resented— otherwise  there  are 
severe  constitutional  questions — means 
that  proportional  representation  in  its 
political  version  tends  toward  ineffective- 
ness and  fragmentation.  It  thereby  («)er- 
ates  to  destroy  any  consensus  on  which 
imanlmlty  without  conformity  can  rest. 

This  use  of  political  channels  to  re- 
solve economic  questions  strains  the  so- 
cial cohesion  essential  for  a  stable  society. 
The  strain  is  less  if  agreement  for  joint 
action  need  be  reached  only  on  a  limited 
range  of  issues  on  which  people  have 
common  views.  But,  every  extension  of 
the  range  of  Issues  for  which  explicit 
agreement  is  sought  strains  further  the 
delicate  threads  which  hold  society  to- 
gether. If  it  goes  so  far  as  to  touch  an 
issue  on  which  men  feel  deeply  yet  differ- 
ently, it  may  well  disrupt  the  society. 
Fundamental  differences  in  basic  values 
can  seldom  if  ever  be  resolved  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  They  can  only  be  resolved 
through  increased  awaroiesses,  under- 
standing, and  knowledge.  Otherwise  they 
are  resolved  by  conflict— nonviolent  or 
violent^-but  conflict  nonetheless.  This  is 
exactly  why  we  should  prefer  market 
solutions— why  we  should  prefer  the  eco- 
nomic arena.  \ 

ECONOMIC     AND    POLTTICAL    FREEDOMS    ABB 
INALIENABLE 

This  characteristic  of  the  marketplace 
also  has  implications  that  go  far  beyond 
the  narrower  economic.  An  awareness  of 
this  among  the  Framers  of  our  Dadar*- 
tion  of  Independence  is  why  they  set 
forth  in  that  Declaration  their  belief 
that  rights  are  inalienable — ^indivisible — 
that  political  rights  cannot  be  separated 
from  economic  rights  and  vice  versa. 
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Political  freedom  cxeans  the  absence 
of  coercion.  The  funaamental  threat  to 
freedom  is  power  to  coerce — be  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  monaich,  a  dictator,  an 
oligarchy,  a  momentiry  majority,  or  a 
bureaucracy.  The  preservation  of  free- 
dom requires  the  elimination  of  such  con- 
centrations of  power  tJD  the  fullest  possi- 
ble extent  and  then  the  dispersal  and 
distribution  of  whatever  power  carmot 
be  eliminated.  This  b  what  we  call  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

By  removing  the  oi-feanization  of  eco- 
nomic activity  from  the  control  of  polit- 
ical authority,  the  market  eliminates 
this  source  of  coercive  power.  It  enables 
economic  strength  to^l  e  a  check  to  polit- 
ical power  rather  thai  a  reinforcement 
of  it. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
see  more  clearly  the 
1776  and  1976. 

THE  BASIC  QUESTIONS  II'   1776  AKD  IN   1976 

The  events  which  h:  storlans  will  some 
day  associate  with  IS  76  are  of  no  less 
importance  than  those  now  associated 
with  1776. 

In  1776  the  question  was  whether  a 
band  of  relatively  uni  ed  men  and  colo- 
nies for  which  they  si  oke  could  forge  a 
successful  union. 

In  1976  the  questldn  is  whether  we 
know  the  lessons  of  1'  76  well  enough  to 
heed  them  and  to  preserve  and  nurture 
our  strengths  into  renewed  successes.  I 
speak  in  particular  alKjut  the  relation- 
ship between  individuals  and  Govern- 
ment. L- 

Whether  it  is  1776  o  •  1976  or  2176,  the 
task  of  preserving  ir  dividual  freedom 
should  not  be  suboi-din  ited  to  any  priori- 
ties of  Government  w  lich  may  infringe 
upon  them. 

I^t  me  speak  for  u  moment  to  this 
point. 

The  most  common  ^rays  in  which  any 
government  advances  its  own  interests 
were  spelled  out  quite  Clearly  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence:  Burdensome 
taxes,  excessive  regula  ;ion,  creation  of  a 
multitude  of  oflBces  ani  1  appointments  of 
agents,  altering  the  government,  frustra- 
tion of  the  people's  asp  rations,  regarding 
rights  as  alienable,  depriving  people  of 
much  of  their  eaminis,  and  in  under- 
mining that  "pursuit  of  happiness"'  to 
which  the  Declaration  refers. 

There  is  a  very  f an  iliar  ring  In  1976 
to  those  points.  Insbsad  of  being  the 
principal  means  of  pre  tecting  individual 
freedom,  government  has  become  the 
means  by  which  it  li  most  often  in- 
fringed. Instead  of  facilitating  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  it  hfcis  become  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne  by  this  people.  And  this 
has  come  as  a  product  of  the  growth  of 
government  and  the  pursuit  of  govern- 
ment's own  self-interefets. 

We  see  more  clearly  ^very  day  that  the 
vision  of  the  govemmt 
as     a     benevolent, 
Uncle  Sam — acting  al 
interests  of  the  people 
with  the  reality  of  a 

increasiiigly  serving  11 

those  ends  are  reinf  or(  ed  through  a  tri- 
angular power  structixe — the  majority 
party  leadership  of  he  congressional 
committees,  the  bure;  lucracy,  and  the 
special  interests.  And,  there  is  little  in- 
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put  by  either  the  people,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  even  by  a  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  irrespective  of  party. 

HOW   FREEDOM   IS   BEING   IA}ST   TODAY 

When  government  reaches  the  point 
that  it  is  more  to  be  tolerated  than  to  be 
supported,  something  is  wrong  with  the 
relationship  between  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment— regarding  their  relative  posi- 
tions as  to  which  is  the  master  and 
which  is  the  servant.  This  is  1976. 

There  has  been  an  erosion  of  freedom 
within  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
gradual,  but  it  seems  to  be  gathering 
momentum. 

A  gradual  erosion  is  freedom's  most 
effective  enemy.  Freedom  is  not  generally 
lost  by  the  forces  of  violent  attack.  Those 
specific  incidents  when  revolution  and 
upheaval  did  quickly  destroy  freedom 
were  preceded  by  an  intellectual  evolu- 
tion which  made  those  acts  both  possi- 
ble and  allowable. 

The  danger  to  freedom  is  not  as  ob- 
vious as  it  was  in  1776.  Today  the  enemy 
is  not  resplendent  in  bright  Redcoat  uni- 
forms. The  outcome  is  not  as  definitive 
as  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  "Uberty  or 
death." 

These  less  immediately  obvious  threats 
roust,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  great  con- 
cern among  all  who  cherish  freedom.  The 
nature  of  the  remainder  of  our  natural 
lives  and  those  of  future  generations  will 
be  governed  in  great  degree  by  our  pres- 
ent ability  to  perceive  these  threats  and 
to  imdertake  successfully  those  efforts 
required  to  restrain  them.  These  are  the 
efforts  wliich  ought  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  renewed  American  spirit. 

We  must  remember  that  when  govern- 
ment intervention  is  sought,  freedom 
rims  that  risk  of  further  decline  to  which 
I  have  already  made  reference.  And,  in- 
asmuch as  those  within  government — 
elected  or  appointed — too  often  regard 
cheir  roles  as,  and  measure  their  suc- 
{zesses  through,  the  promulgation  of  gov- 
ernment initiatives,  the  results  should 
be  obvious.  More  and  more  go^^pHtient. 
Less  and  less  freedom. 

Through  the  enactment  of  a  multitude 
of  program  activities.  Government  has 
taken  imto  itself  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions once  regarded  as  the  province  of 
private  conduct.  And,  whether  one  re- 
gards a  specific  government  intervention 
or  influence  as  good  or  bad,  one  still 
ought  to  weigh  the  impact  of  the  totality 
of  extensive  and  still  growing  government 
regulation  over  the  exercise  of  personal 
freedom. 

Unfortunately,  this  process  of  rapid 
and  substantial  growth  of  government 
is  not  diminishing.  It  is  not  even  slow- 
ing. 

Look  at  the  controls  over  our  lives — 
and  our  economy — which  this  funding 
and  tills  bureaucracy  sustain.  The  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  the  basic  com- 
pilation of  congressionally  enacted  stat- 
utes, now  totals  more  than  55,000  pages. 
The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations — con- 
sisting of  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
carry  those  statutes  into  effect  and  which 
have  the  same  full  force  of  law — totals 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code — the  tax  laws  un- 
der which  we  all  live — is  now  nearly 
1,900  pages  long,  and  the  regulations 


which  carry  those  tax  laws  Into  effect 
constitute  another  4,500  pages.  In  addi- 
tion, one  is  governed  by  the  rulings  and 
regulations  of  a  mjrriad  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  departments,  commissions, 
administrations,  oflSces  and  boards,  as 
well  as  the  rulings  of  our  vast  court  net- 
works. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Moses 
brought  the  Ten  Commandments  down 
from  the  Mount — only  10  rules  to  govern 
our  lives. 

WHAT  MirST  BE  DONE  TO  EEVXBSE  THE  TKEND 

It  is  time  to  begin  the  reverssd  of  these 
trends,  and  this  ought  to  be  the  Bicen- 
tennial commitment  of  the  Congress  to 
the  people.  It  would  most  certainly  be 
supported  by  the  people.  And  welcomed. 

"There  are  already  mechanisms  avail- 
able to  us  to  meet  these  tasks.  We  should 
avail  ourselves  of  them  and  put  these 
measiu'es  on  the  agenda  for  the  cur- 
rent session,  measures  to  move  us  to- 
ward less  government  Instead  of  more. 

In  a  moment  I  will  offer  what  I  believe 
ought  to  be  the  major  components  of 
that  program,  but  since  the  program  is 
best  imderstood  in  a  frame  of  reference, 
let  me  try  to  put  this  proposed  program 
into  such  a  context,  into  such  a  frame 
of  reference.  Let  me  do  this,  first,  by  dis- 
cussing what  we  have  learned  since  1776 
about  assuring  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and,  second,  by  discussing  what 
some  of  the  basic,  fundamental  causes 
of  our  problems  and  our  discontent  with 
government  might  be. 

1778:  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE. 
THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSFTTL    USE    OF    THE    STEAM     ENGINE 

Three  things  of  monumental  impor- 
tance  happened  in  1776.  It  was  no  coinci- 
dence at  ail  that  1776  was  the  year  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — ^the  great- 
est single  statement  of  political  freed<Hn 
and  guarantor  together  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  personal  freedom,  the  year  of 
Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"— 
the  greatest  single  statement  of  economic 
freedom  and  means  of  assuring  economic 
growth, , and  the  year  of  James  Watt's 
first  successful  use  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  benchmark  from  which  most  measure 
the  true  beginning  of  the  industrial  age 
and  our  unparalleled  material  progress. 
Those  three  events  were  not  accidental, 
nor  were  they  imrelated.  They  were  spe- 
cifically related  through  attitudes  con- 
cerning the  essential,  concomitant  na- 
•«t<ire  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
and  of  political  and  economic  progress. 

We  can  too  easily  overlook  what  the 
.leaders  of  that  period  were  telling  their 
fellow  citizens — and  us  as  the  heirs  of 
the  same  traditicMis.  These  events  were 
reflections  of  the  general  wUl,  of  a  con- 
sensus of  views  strongly  held. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  cer- 
tainly broke  new  ground  by  fostering  tiie 
first  break  of  a  colony  away  from  a 
mother  coimtry  in  modem  history,  but 
its  declarations  both  of  grievances 
against  the  state  and  of  the  means  of 
best  protecting  freedom  were  little  more 
than  codifications,  no  matter  how  bold 
to  put  them  into  print,  of  prevailing  In- 
tellectual and  popular  opinion. 

Adam  Smith  may  have  broken  new 
ground — he  certainly  Is  regarded  as  a 
principal  founder  of  the  free  market 
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school — but  his  conclusions  were  quite 
obviously  based  on  an  accurate  reading 
of  prior  economic  history. 

And  while  James  Watt  was  an  in- 
ventor, and  therefore  was  the  first  at 
doing  what  he  did,  his  invention  was  in 
response  to  a  widespread  recognition  that 
quantum  jiunps  in  material  progress 
would  come  only  through  devising  means 
of  power  other  than  hmnans  and  draft 
animals  and  to  awarenesses  on  his  part 
that,  first,  his  creativity  woiild  be  re- 
warded by  profit  and,  second,  the  engine 
could  be  manufactured  through  Invest- 
ing enough  front-end  capital. 

They  told  us  they  knew  the  relationship 
between  liberty  and  economic  growth 
themselves. 

Jefferson  said: 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce  and 
navigation — the  four  pillars  of  our  prosper- 
ity— are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most 
free  to  Individual  enterprise. 

And  he  knew  quite  well  the  restraints 
on  growth  caused  by  excessive  taxation 
and  regulation  when  he  said: 

It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
liberty  recedes  when  government  grows. 

Jefferson  simimed  it  up  most  dramati- 
cally when  he  said,  in  the  Declaration, 
that  our  rights  are  inahenable — ^that  they 
are  indivisible — that  an  infringement  on 
one  is  an  infringement  on  all.  Liberty  is 
important  as  an  economic  resource  too; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  considered 
a  factor  of  production. 

Benjamin  Franklin  reflected  these 
sentiments  in  an  expression  that  we  all 
use  but  seldom  appreciate: 

A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  earned. 

Now,  how  is  a  penny  saved  an  earned 
one?  By  becoming  the  savings,  the  in- 
vestment money,  from  which  additional 
income  can  be  produced,  can  be  earned. 

And  Adam  Smith  put  it  in  economic 
terms  understandable  to  all  of  us.  As  he 
put  it: 

Every  man,  as  soon  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  laws  of  justice,  Is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  Interests  In  his  own  way,  and 
to  bring  both  his  Industry  and  his  capital 
Into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man 
or  order  of  men.  To  prohibit  a  great  people 
from  making  all  that  they  can  or  every  part 
of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their 
capital  and  industry  in  the  way  that  they 
judge  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  mankind. 

The  concept  he  propounded  comple- 
mented both  James  Watt's  plans  to  har- 
ness energy  and  the  truths  of  the  Decla- 
ration. He  proposed  to  energize  economic 
society  by  developing  the  potential  of  in- 
dividual initiative  of  free  men.  He  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  in  society  the  sum 
total  of  individual  economic  Initiatives 
of  free  men  far  exceeds  any  potential 
which  would  arise  from  the  guidance  of  a 
selected  few — selected  by  the  King  then 
or  elected  by  the  people  today. 

This  is  what  the  American  Revolution 
was  mostly  about — protecting  the 
means — our  rights — through  which  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  progress  of  the 
individual  could  be  best  assured — most 
typically  against  the  restraints  of  gov- 
ernment. This  was  taken  so  much  for 
granted  that  there  was  not  even  any  de- 
bate on  freedom  of  enterprise.  No  one 


proposed  that  the  Government  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  economic 
progress,  of  providing  jobs.  There  was 
the  broadest  possible  agreement  on  this 
point,  and  the  consensus  provided  the 
base  for  tmparalleled  growth. 

1776    AND    1976:    THE   DtFTERENCK   IN   LIVING 
STANDAXDS 

Look  at  the  difference  between  1776 
and  1976.  Compare  the  living  standard 
today  with  then.  Men  and  women  were 
working  12  to  18  hours  a  day  and  6  or 
more  days  a  week.  Child  labor  was  the 
norm:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children  had 
to  work  for  families  to  survive.  Horses 
£ind  oxen  were  plowing  the  fields  and 
pulling  wagons  and  carts.  Electrical 
power  consisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
pondering  over  the  effects  of  his  kite  in 
an  electrical  storm.  The  Internal  com- 
bustion engine  was  a  hundred  years  away 
from  even  being  Invented.  Machines  were 
in  their  infancy.  Sail  and  flowing  water 
were  the  means  of  waterbome  conunerce. 
No  running  water  in  homes.  It  was  a  hard 
life  by  today's  standards  even  for  the 
wealthiest. 

We  know  what  we  have  today  by  con- 
trast. Prosperity  has  reached  a  level 
never  known  in  the  world's  history. 
Workers'  real  wages  have  reached  a  level 
unprecedented  in  any  economy.  We  pro- 
duce in  1  hour  the  wheat  it  took  them 
1  week  to  produce.  We  travel  In  5 
hours  the  distance  across  America  it  took 
them  2  full  seasons  to  traveL  Instead 
of  a  campaign  to  open  the  Appalachians, 
we  have  walked  on  the  moon.  Of  all  the 
figures  one  can  recite,  the  most  reveal- 
ing is  this:  One-h£df  of  all  the  goods 
produced  in  the  past  10,000  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  man's  quantifiable  eco- 
nomic history  in  8000  B.C.,  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  200  years. 

We  had  the  material  resources,  our 
vast  quantities  of  natural  resources.  We 
had  human  resources,  the  never-ending 
fiow  of  immigrants  that  csune  to  America 
because  of  its  vision  and  its  living  stand- 
ards. And,  we  had  sufficient  capital — 
money  for  the  investment  essential  to 
assure  continued  growth  in  Jobs  and 
productivity.  And,  this  is  what  distin- 
guished us  from  all  the  rest — our  use  of 
capital. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  WATS  TO  GUARANTEE 

PRODucnvmr  and  prosperity 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  the 
productivity  and  prosperity  essential  to 
guaranteeing  more  jobs.  On  one  hand, 
the  workers  can  work  longer  and  harder. 
On  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools — equipment  and  facilities. 

The  means  through  which  we  have 
more  and  better  tools  is  capital — the 
funds  with  which  to  build  plants  and 
buy  and  replace  equipment.  It  is  capital 
and  its  syst«n — capitalism — ^which  have 
helped  more  than  any  other  factor  to  im- 
prove our  living  standard.  Without  that 
capital,  the  American  worker  would  not 
produce  more  and  better  things  per  hour 
of  work  than  the  serfs  of  feudal  days. 
He  would  not  earn  more,  and,  like  them, 
would  live  on  the  thin  Une  of  existence. 

We  do  not  need  to  return  to  the  feudal 
period  to  prove  this  point.  We  have  more 
recent  examples.  Two  in  particular  are 


West  Germany  and  Great  Britain  during 
the  postwar  period.  -— 

In  1948  our  so-called  economic^zperts 
went  to  West  Germany  to  toftttigate 
their  conditions  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  fiscal,  econcHUlc  policy. 
What  did  they  recommend?  They  in- 
sisted the  only  way  out  for  Germany 
was  to  adopt  inflation.  They  said  that 
Germsmy  had  an  "excessive  concern  for 
price  stability,"  and  that  "a  rate  of  in- 
terest high  enough  to  stimulate  any  large 
volume  of  personal  savings  would  seri- 
ously curtail  investment."  In  other 
words,  the  U.S.  experts  called  upon  Ger- 
many to  ad(H>t  all  the  Keynesian  prin- 
ciples. Ek;onomics  Minister  and  subse- 
queht  Chancellor,  Ludwig  Erhard,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  recom- 
mendations. He  even  threatened  to  re- 
sign if  these  views  were  forced  upon 
him.  The  Americans  backed  away. 

We  all  know  what  did  happen.  The 
German  Government  Insisted  upon  the 
opposite  course — upon  the  msdntenance 
of  a  sound  currency,  a  balanced  budget, 
the  elimination  of  price  controls,  insti- 
tuting incentives  to  business  and  individ- 
uals to  save  and  Invest,  and  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise.  The  rest  is 
history..  West  Germany  went  on  to 
become  the  most  prosperotis  nation  in 
Europe,  pne  of  the  success  stories  of  mod- 
em hist6ry,  and  the  last  to  even  be  af- 
fected bjr^the  present  recession.  All  of 
this  is  in  stark  contrast  to  what  the 
British  did  after  the  war. 

England  did  not  need  an  American 
commission  of  economic  experts  to  tell  it 
what  to  do  wrong.  Its  leaders  did  it 
themselves.  They  adopted  the  policies 
which  West  Germany  rejected.  They 
spent  much  more  than  they  took  in,  and 
the  currency  and  the  economy  foimdered. 
Inflation — the  inevitable  product  of  con- 
sistently spending  more  than  you  take 
in — was  the  result,  and  the  response  was 
another  bad  one:  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols, but  mostly  price  controls.  Nation- 
alization took  one  industry  after  the 
other,  and  productivity  dropped  to 
among  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world. 
Britain  today  is  on  the  verge  of  complete 
collapse — of  bankruptcy. 

These  two  examples — West  Germany 
and  Great  Britain — show  the  importance 
of  carrjdng  out  economic  policy  from  the 
right  set  of  principles.  We  cannot  expect 
policsmmkers  or  the  public  for  that  mat- 
ter to  act  properly  as  to  economic  policy 
and  programs  unless  they  have  adequate 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  the  right 
attitude. 

LET  us  TALK  MORE  ABOUT  WHAT  ffi  RIGHT  WITH 
AMERICA 

What  is  it  that  we  must  have  to  rein- 
still  that  spirit  of  America  to  which  I 
believe  the  energies  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  tied— especially  during  this 
Bicentennial  period? 

Until  recently  there  seemed  to  be  a 
rough  consensus  on  certain  values  and 
ideals  in  American  life,  even  when  we 
differed  on  the  program,  political  parties, 
and  means  to  achieve  them.  That  con- 
sensus was  expressed  principally  as  a 
commitment  to  the  democratic  process 
and  its  procedural  mechanisms  of  regis- 
tering freely  given  consent — a  consent 
freely  given  because  it  included  the  right 
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to  dissent.  It  was  a 
rights  of  Individuals 
cofnfllcted  and  could 
resolved — as  they 
resolution  In  the 
good — individually 
process  and  collectlv^ 
Islatlve  process. 

The  disorder  of  our 
consequence  of  the 
values  and  ideals, 
and  resiiltlng 
abandoning   the 
debate  and  reform, 
that  subvert  the  legal 
a  free  society,  and 
only  of  violence  but 
encourage   resort   to 
threats  of  same 

Ope  of  our  county's  leading  social 
commentators  has  said  that  the  destiny 
of  iny  society  is  flntlly  determined  by 
the  capacity  of  its  citizens  to  control 
their  own  demands  up  )n  government  and 
to  thereby  rightly  understand  their 
enduring  common  Interests.  I  can  think 
of  few  things  more  important  for  special 
Interests  In  this  country  to  understand 
today  than  their  cipadty  to  render 
asunder  the  commoq  Interests  of  our 
people. 

This  apocalyptic  st^le  of  recent  poli- 
tics has  been  costly.  It  has  worn  out  its 
welcome.  Already  one  ican  sense  the  Na- 
tion turning  away  from  important  mat- 
ters that  it  was  patiently,  and  on  the 
whole  successfully,  wctking  at.  If  noth- 
ing is  ever  achieved.  What,  then,  is  the 
point  of  trying?  Th^t  is  the  question 
which  pessimism,  c3Til()ism,  and  the  apoc- 
alyptic style  of  politips  inevitably  pro- 
duces in  a  society. 

This  is  the  danger  fcf  dwelling  only — 
or  mainly— on  the  Na  tion's  troubles.  To 
recognize  and  acknowl  ;dge  success,  how- 
ever moderate,  is  fuidamental  to  the 
practice  of  govemmen  ..  It  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  leadership  in  a  t , 

loyalty  must  be  direct*  d  more  to  institu- 
tions than  to  individuals.  In  any  event, 
it  is  certainly  no  wa7  to  summon  the 
social  energies  needed 
again. 
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try  must  be  our  first 
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Nation's  future,  freedom's  futiu-eT'our 
own  futures — all  be  th  ey  in  a  context  of 
the  possible. 

We  know  on  which  Ifoundation  stones 
to  build  toward  this  restoration.  The  ma 
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jority  of  the  Americar  .     .   . 

setting  limits  on  goveijnment  power  and 
authority.  They  believ  j  in  the  hitegrity 
and  worth  of  the  indvldual.  We  know 
they  try  to  order  their 
tain  values.  They  reco  mlze  the  effective 
limits  of  politics.  And  hey  have  sensibly 
resisted  their  government's  Impulse  to 
politicize  every  human  problem  and 
concern. 


people  believe  in 


BXSTORIMG  THZ  PSIMACT  OF  TRX  IMSIVIDUAI. 

Restoring  the  primacy  of  the  Individ- 
ual has  much  to  do  with  the  frame  of 
mind  from  which  we  approach  decision- 
making in  the  future.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
basic  set  of  questions  revolving  around 
which  interest  shall  be  primary — that  of 
the  individual  or  that  of  government.  In 
what  direction  will  a  legislative  initiative 
on  any  subject  take  us — toward  more  or 
less  government,  toward  more  or  less  In- 
dividual freedom? 

If  we  were  to  develop  a  legislative  pro- 
gram around  this  question  of  how  best  to 
assinre  the  primacy  of  the  individual, 
there  are  some  specific  points  which 
come  to  my  mind. 

Having  greater  concern  over  the  rights 
of  the  victims  of  crime  than  those  who 
commit  crime. 

Assiu-ing  freedom  of  choice  in  educa- 
tion. 

Removing  arbitrary  quotas  in  hiring 
from  our  businesses  and  in  admissions 
from  our  universities.  Allowing  merit  to 
speak  for  itself. 

Assuring  the  individual  that  govern- 
ment will  not  take  a  greater  percentage 
of  his  income — his  livelihood — this  year 
than  it  did  last. 

Giving  greater  financial  security 
through  maintaining  economic  stability. 

Maintaining  the  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  to  bear  arms. 

Reinforcing  the  right  of  privacy 
against  intrusions  by  government. 

These  are  but  a  few,  although  I  think 
they  would  be  the  mainstays  of  such  a 
program. 

What  the  people  need  to  feel  and  to 
know  is  that  their  elected  represent- 
atives are  looking  after  the  people's  In- 
terests, Instead  of  those  of  government. 
This  is  something  which  will  take  time. 
It  is  not  a  chore  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
a  few  months  or  even  a  few  years.  Atti- 
tudes, like  habits,  are  not  easily  changed. 
It  will  take  time  to  convince  many  that 
their  elected  representatives  can  act 
again  in  their  behalf.  It  wiU  take  time  to 
show  them  that  we  have  made  the  shift 
from  concentrating  government  power 
and  decisionmaking  to  dispersing  It.  Such 
things  cannot  be  done  or  seen  overnight. 
But  it  is  time  to  begin.  And,  this  pro- 
gram for  the  Bicentennial  can  give  it  a 
start. 

A  RtTOicN  TO  nsCAL  SANITT  IN  THE  AITAIR8  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

I  can  think  of  very  few  things  which 
have  disrupted  American  life  In  recent 
years  more  than  the  lack  of  sanity  in  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Spending  has  soared.  Deficits  have  grown 
at  a  pace  unparalleled  in  our  history. 
Infiation  ha^  been  the  direct  bjrproduct 
of  that  deficit  spending.  Inadequate 
capital  for  investment  for  expansion  and 
growth  in  the  private  sector  has  been 
another.  Measiu-es  set  in  place  to  deal 
with  infiation  produced  both  shortages 
and  imemployment. 

The  belief — the  imfortimate  present 
policy  of  government — that  it  can  do 
what  no  American  family  can  do — spend 
money  it  does  not  have  year  after 
year — has  shown  itself  for  what  it  really 
is — a  political  and  an  economic  fraud 
upon  the  people. 


This  Nation  cannot  endure  with  the 
growth  of  government.  In  relation  to  all 
other  segments  of  our  society,  continuing 
as  it  has  In  recent  decades.  Government 
at  all  levels  will  take  half  of  our  income 
by  1985 — 50  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we 
earn — unless  the  current  trend  In  the 
growth  of  taxes  Is  slowed.  Economists 
estimate  it  will  take  nearly  67  percent  of 
our  income  by  the  year  2000.  Of  course 
we  will  not  reach  such  a  percentage,  for 
government  will  bankrupt  itself  first 
The  people  cannot  endure  such  burdens 
and  have  a  way  of  life  as  we  know  it 
today. 

This  specter  of  bankruptcy  ought  to 
impose  a  kind  of  self -discipline  among 
the  people  and  in  government.  The 
Government  can  go  bankrupt  only  once. 
Yet,  far  too  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  spoke  convincingly  against  the 
profiigacy  of  a  bankrupt  New  York  City 
apparently  fall  to  see  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  Federal  Government 
pursuing  the  same  kind  of  reckless  fiscal 
and  political  policies. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  need 
to  do  to  bring  sanity  back  to  the  affairs 
of  government — to  restore  our  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  Integrity. 

A  MOBATOEICM  ON  NKW  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

We  need  a  moratorium  on  all  new 
Federal  programs  until  the  economy 
recovers  enough  to  produce  enough 
growth  In  revenue  to  balance  the  budget. 

Thereafter,  any  new  Federal  program 
concept  should  be  tested  on  a  limited 
basis  for  no  less  than  2  years  before  it 
becomes  fully  operational  and  sPM||ble 
to  the  whole  Nation.  If  a  progMt^flfcot 
going  to  work,  or  if  it  Is  golzlg  to  hJve 
unforeseen  offsetting  secondary  and 
tertiary  consequences,  let  us  find  out 
through  a  test  program,  not  after  It  has 
become  the  law  of  the  land  appUcable  to 
everyone  and  with  a  built-in  special 
interest  group  dependent  uix)n  Its  con- 
tinuation and  politically  active  to  guar- 
antee it.  It  win  also  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  the  program  really  ac- 
complishes— in  contrast  to  what  politi- 
cians told  us  it  would  accomplish. 

Tliere  is  precedent  for  this.  The  income 
maintenance  program  in  New  Jersey  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  is  an 
example.  It  is  an  important  example 
too — because  those  studies  showed  the 
welfare  plan  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion would  not  work.  This  saved  the  tax- 
payers billions  in  the  long  nm. 

ADOPT  ZERO-BASED  BTTDGETING  AND  SUNSET  LAWS 

We  need  to  institute  an  approach  to 
each  fiscal  year's  budget  which  requires 
each  existing  Federal  program  to  either 
rejustify  itself  or  go  out  of  existence. 
This  Is  known  as  zero-based  budgeting 
and  these  are  known  as  "sunset"  laws. 
Par  too  many  Federal  programs  continue 
year  after  year  solely  on  momentum — 
sustaining  the  bureaucracy  set  In  place 
to  administer  them  or  catering  to  a  spe- 
cial interest  whose  real  needs  have 
changed.  Each  and  every  program  of 
Government  having  to  rejustify  Itself 
each  year  would  eliminate  outdated  pro- 
grams, excessive  bureaucracy,  substan- 
tial spending,  and  inevitably  taxes. 
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SPENDING    AND    INFLATIONART    IMPACT 

STATEMENT 

We  need  to  require  every  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  to  have 
an  impact  statement  showing  how  it 
would  affect  the  average  American  tax- 
paying  family — both  as  to  the  taxes  it 
would  require  from  that  family  and  the 
inflation  it  would  caiise  to  be  suffered  by 
that  family.  This  "average  taxpaylng 
family"  Impact  statement  would  cause 
legislators  to  think  long  and  hard  about 
proposing  new  programs.  It  would  also 
show  their  constituents  what  it  would 
cost  them. 

INDEEINO  INCOME  TAXES 

We  need  to  "index"  our  internal  reve- 
nue code — our  Federal  tax  laws.  Govern- 
ment presently  derives  an  actual  benefit 
from  inflation.  It,  unfortunately,  has  a 
motive  in  fostering  it. 

As  inflation  occurs,  demands  are  cre- 
ated within  the  work  force  for  higher 
wages.  When  those  wages  are  obtained — 
although  they  are  just  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  with  no  real  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power — the  wage 
earner  will  rise  from  a  lower  rate  of  tax- 
ation to  a  higher  one.  ^ 

Government  reaps  a  benefit  in  two 
ways.  First,  since  more  money  is  being 
earned,  there  is  more  base  to  tax.  Sec- 
ond, as  a  person  rises  from  one  bracket  to 
another,  he  moves  into  a  higher  rate  of 
taxation  because  of  the  progressive  na- 
ture of  our  tax  laws — the  more  money 
you  earn,  the  higher  the  percentage  rate 
you  pay  in  income  taxes. 

The  way  to  avoid  this  inequity  is  by 
indexation  of  income  taxes.  The  tax  rates 
and  brackets  would  move  up  with  the 
rate  of  infiation,  so  no  one  would  be 
paying  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate  prior 
to  the  inflation.  This  would  put  a  halt 
to  Government  benefiting  from  a  prob- 
lem— inflation — It  created  In  the  first 
place. 

BALANCED    BUDGETS    AND    LXSOTATIONS    ON 
FEDERAL  REVENUE 

The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  to 
restore  sanity  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  enact  matching  limits  on 
revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  each  year.  No  appropriation 
could  be  made  in  excess  of  such  revenue 
and  expenditure  limitations — except  in 
cases  of  national  emergencies  declared  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

Prom  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
such  a  measure,  a  celling  on  the  size  of 
Government — determined  In  relation  to 
total  personal  income  In  the  country — 
would  be  established.  As  the  economy 
grew,  new  dollars  would  be  available  for 
existing  or  new  programs,  but  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  people's  Income  would 
not  be  available  to  Government. 

In  the  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced, there  would  be  an  Immediate  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  Government 
revenues  borne  to  total  personal  Income 
by  two-and-a-half  percent  In  the  flret 
year  and  one-fourth  of  1  percent  In  each 
year  thereafter  for  another  20  years. 
Thus,  over  21  years  the  percentage  of 
Federal  Government  expenditures  In 
relation  to  total  personal  income  would 
decline  by  at  least  7V&  percent. 


It  should  be  noted  that  a  cut  In  out- 
lays would  be  accompanied  by  a  cut  in 
revenue — and  vice  versa — so  that  cutting 
revenue  will  not  result  In  creating  more 
of  a  deficit — as  Is  now  the  danger — and 
cutting  outlays  should  result  in  a  cut  In 
taxes. 

A  surplus  would  be  automatically  ap- 
plied to  the  Federal  debt,  for  no  carry- 
over of  any  annual  siuplus  to  cover  ex- 
c>endltures  In  a  succeeding  year  would  be 
permitted.  There  are  other  safeguards  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  program 
also. 

The  imp^^ance  of  this  legislation. can- 
not be  overstated.  The  growth  of  govern- 
ment has  been  at  the  heart  of  most  of 
our  problems  tn  the  past  half  century. 
I  think  I  have  dociunented  that  point 
this  afternoon.  This  legislation  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter — the  growth  in 
Government  and  how  much  that  growth 
takes  away  from  what  every  man  and 
woman  In  this  coimtry  earns — taking 
Increasing  portions  of  their  Uvellhoods 
away  first  through  the  visible,  known 
taxes,  then  through  the  hidden  tax  of 
inflation. 

TRUTH -IN -GOVERNMENT   ACCOUNTING 

We  have  on  the  law  books  today  a 
numlper  of  "truth-in"  laws — truth  In 
lending,  truth  in  securities,  truth  in  ne- 
gotiations. I  have  always  foimd  It  very 
interesting  that  the  same  Government 
which  has  insisted  upon  these  "truth  in" 
laws  has  not  also  sought  the  enactment 
of  truth  in  Government  laws. 

In  few  areas  do  we  need  a  truth  law 
more  than  the  way  in  which  Crovemment 
keeps  track  of  its  spending  and  its  ac- 
counting— in  essence  of  what  it  tells  the 
people  about  how  much  of  their  tax 
money — this  year's  and  next — they  are 
spending.  The  Government's  accounting 
practices  are  inaccurate^  primarily  be- 
cause they  fail  to  report  a  number  of 
major  obligations.  Iliey  do  not  refiect 
all  of  the  obligations  being  made  by  the 
Government — obligations  which  have  to 
be  paid  for  like  all  others. 

We  should  require  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  to  use  an  accrual  accounting 
method.  Hds  way.  we  would  know  exact- 
ly to  what  the  Government  had  com- 
mitted itself — even  if  some  of  It  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  until  a  following  year. 

ASSURING   REAL   AND   SUSTAINED   ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

What  this  coimtry  must  also  have  Is 
an  alternative  to  our  present  economic 
policies.  We  need  an  alternative  which 
win  let  us  eliminate  the  Government- 
caused  business  cycles  which  result  from 
fighting  unemployment  with  inflation 
and  Inflation  with  imemplosmient.  We 
need  an  alternative  which  will  get  us  off 
the  horns  of  the  rtiipmnia  posed  by  how 
to  fight  imemployment  without  fueling 
Inflation  and  how  to  flght  Inflation  with- 
out creating  additional  unemplojrment. 

Such  a  program  already  exists.  It  is 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  most  recently  re- 
Introduced  as  HJl.  13399  and  S.  2465.  I 
Introduced  the  first  draft  of  this  measure 
on  March  13,  1975,  and  it  now  has  124 
cosponsors  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  increase 
the  savings  available  for  investment  by: 

One.  Providing  tax  credits  for  increases 


In  qualified  savings  In  commercial  or 
mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
building  and  loans  or  similar  associa- 
tions, credit  unions,  and  life  insurance 
or  mutual  companies  and  In  qualUled 
bonds  and  common  and  preferred  stock 
in  domestic  corporations: 

Two.  Enlarging  the  dollar  amount  for 
individual  retirement  accounts,  savings 
and  bonds: 

l^iree.  Excluding  from  gross  income 
the  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations: 

Four.  Excluding  the  first  $1,000  of 
capital  gains; 

Five.  Reducing  the  corporate  normal 
tax  f  rcan  22  to  20  percoit  on  a  permanent 
basis; 

Six.  Reducing  the  corporate  surtax 
from  26  to  22  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis; 

Seven.  Increasing  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption  to  $100,000  on  a  permanent 
basis; 

Eieiit  Increasing  the  Investment  tax 
credit  to  15  percent  for  Investment  over 
$50,000,  20  percent  for  investment  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  and  25  percent  fnxn 
zero  dollsirs  to  $25,000  and  making  tliese 
changes  permanent; 

Nine.  Allowing  the  owners  to  defer 
capital  gains  taxes  on  the  sale  of  small 
businesses  if  the  gain  Is  reinvested  In 
1  year  in  another  small  business; 

Ten.  Increasing  the  ADR  range  from 
20  to  40; 

Eleven.  Providing  for  a  new  alternative 
system  of  capital  recovery  allowances; 

Twelve.  Providing  for  a  1-year  write-  /  V 
off     of     mandated     pollution     control 
faciUties;     ' 

Thirteen.  Allowing  the  Interest  exclu- 
sion on  industrial  development  bonds  for 
issues  up  to  $10,000,000; 

Fourteen.  Incorporating  the  Presi- 
dent's estate  tax  proposals  for  famUy- 
owned  small  businesses  and  farms. 

Dr.  Norman  Ture,  an  economic  con- 
sultant and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity professor  and  former  Director  of  Tax 
Studies  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  has  undertaken  an 
econometric  simulation  of  the  effects  on 
the  economy  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act. 
He  concludes  that  by  reducing  the  tax 
bias  against  saving  and  Investment,  the 
act  would  so  stimulate  production  that 
over  a  3-  to  5-year  period  we  would  have 
a  $600  billion  increase  in  GNP,  a  $230 
billion  increase  in  capital  ouUasrs.  and  a 
$45  billion  increase  In  Federal  revenues 
over  what  would  otherwise  occur.  The  re- 
sult of  this  tiwmendous  stimulation  to 
production  Is  the  creation  of  millions  of 
new  jobs  and  higher  real  wages. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  wUl  help  meas- 
urably to  turn  this  country  and  our  econ- 
omy around.  It  Is  preferable,  by  far,  to 
the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  passed  by 
the  House  late  last  year  and  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Senate.  And,  it  is  certainly 
preferaUe  to  the  so-called  full  employ- 
ment bills  being  aired  before  our  com- 
mittees and  touted  through  the  press. 

aXU.  KBBUIiATOKT  BXfOBJC;    NOT  JOBT 
■BOBOAinBAnOH  or  ACENCm 

Reform  of  our  regulatory  agencies  Is 
of  crucial  importance.  But,  there  Is  a 
tendency  among  far  too  many — ^In  and 
out  of  Congress — ^to  regard  simple  reor- 
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ganlzatlon  of  fimdtlons  within  and 
amongst  the  agencies  as  reform.  This  is 
not  what  we  should  tnean  by  regulatory 
reform.  We  should  >  work  for  both  a 
change  of  the  procdss  by  which  rules 
and  regulations  are  promiUgated  and  a 
substantial  lessening  of  the  burden  of 
regulation  of  our  liv(s  and  bxisinesses. 

It  Is  centrally  imiwrtant  to  meeting 
the  objectives  of  real  regulatory  reform 
to  understand  mon  fully  the  impact 
upon  our  institutions  of  rulemaking  by 
instnmients  of  government  insulated 
from  direct  accoimta  sility  to  the  people. 
This  is  a  central  isste. 

There  is  not  an  effe*  tive  means  through 
the  ballot  box  for  the  people  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  acceptability  of  how  the 
bureaucracy  attemp  b  to  govern  their 
lives.  This  produces  f  -ustration.  and  that 
frustration  can  be  n  (leased  only  by  the 
people  voting  again  ;t  those  few  upon 
which  they  can  lave  an  influence 
through  the  ballot  b<)x — a  Congressman, 
a  Senator,  a  Presidehtial  candidate — no 
matter  how  much  Wiose  few  may  have 
disagreed  with  and  fought  against  the 
decisions  of  the  burtaucracy  giving  rise 
to  those  frustrations 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  ex- 
horts us  to  reniembe-  that  to  secure  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  governments  are 
instituted  among  me:  i  which  derive  their 
just  powers  "from  ihe  consent  of  the 
governed."  Grievances  arise  among  the 
people  when  they  f  eeli  their  consent  Is  not 
obtained  or,  once  obtained,  is  frustrated. 
This  frustration  probfably  differs  very  lit- 
tle In  intensity  or  toi  le  whether  directed 
at  a  titled  and  governing  aristocracy, 
bureaucrats  in  a  relitlvely  free  society, 
or  socialist  manager?.  What  does  differ 
is  the  ability  of  the  people  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  act  in  I  their,  the  people's 
interest,  and  not  tnose  of  government 
and  to  tKhi  them  f rf>m  ofQce  if  they  do 
not 

Another  focus  shoAld  be  the  total  im- 
pact of  regulation  upin  the  economy,  our 
living  standard,  our  technology,  our  way 
of  life.  We  know  regulation  slows  and 
therefore  decreases  p  roduction.  We  know 
that  It  drives  up  cost  b  to  the  consumers. 
We  know  it  slows  the  attaiiunent  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  gofds.  The  only  ques- 
tion left  to  be  resol^ied  is  how  much  in 
each  Instance. 

The  opportunity  f  o :  real  regulatory  re- 
form Is  found  In  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act,  S.  2792  and  HJl  11026,  and  In  sim- 
ilar legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Houiie  measure. 

The  Regulatory  R<  form  Act  would — 

Require  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
approve  every  major  regulation  proposed 
by  the  agencies  before  it  would  become 
operative; 

Require  every  Fed4  ral  agency  to  dem. 
onstrate  to  the  Con  ress  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  a  p  -oposed  rule  or  reg- 
ulation would  exceed  its  anticipated  costs 
to  the  public: 

Relieve  persons  f re  m  liability  for  non- 
compliance with  agei  tcy  standards  when 
they  can  show  that  their  violation  was 
necessitated  by  compliance  with  other 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
same  or  by  another  :  'Meral  agency: 

Biake  raiployers  ai  d  employees  Jointly 


responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  regula- 
tions are  compUed  with,  and  would  pro- 
tect an  employer  from  prescribed  legal 
sanctions  where  he  can  demonstrate  that 
a  violation  has  been  caused  by  acts  of 
negligence  or  omission  on  the  part  of 
others : 

Terminate  unnecessary  paperwork,  re- 
port filing  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments; and 

Would  do  away  with  costly  redtape  and 
bureaucratic  delay  by  requiring  an 
agency  to  complete  its  findings  and  make 
its  final  determination  within  6  months 
from  the  date  a  proceeding  is  initiated. 
If  the  agency  fails  to  make  its  findings 
and  reach  a  decision  by  that  time,  the 
Federal  Government  must  then  reim- 
burse the  applicant  and  other  aggrieved 
parties  for  costs,  plus  estimated  loss  of 
revenues,  attributable  to  the  agency's 
inability  to  take  timely  action.  The  lack 
of  adequate  institutional  means  for  hold- 
ing the  bureaucracy  accoimtable  to  the 
people  should  caiise  us  to  put  into  place  a 
new  process  requiring  that  no  major 
rules  or  regulations  made  by  the  bureauc- 
racy go  into  effect  until  action  has  been 
taken  on  them  by  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people. 

The  growth  of  government  regulation 
does  restrict  the  exercise  of  free  choice 
and  that,  by  definition,  restricts  the  exer- 
cise of  rights. 

WE  MTTST  BEGIN  THE  REPRIVATIZATIOK  OF  FtTNC- 
TIONS  ASSUMED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

Another  factor  in  slowing  the  growth 
of  our  economy  has  been  the  increased 
assumption  of  once-private  sector  activi- 
ties by  Government,  by  the  public  sector, 
tills  ranges  from  the  Government  taking 
over  garbage  collection  in  the  cities  to 
Government  trying  to  take  over  the  crea- 
tive characteristics  endemic  to  research 
and  development. 

A  byproduct  of  the  national  debate 
over  the  fiscal  distress  of  New  York  City 
has  been  a  reexamination — although  not 
yet  as  thorough  as  it  should  be — of 
whether  Government  ought  to  have  the 
sole  responsibility  of  providing  basic 
services  in  our  cities.  This  reexamination 
is  now  going  on  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  unfortimate  that  it  took  the  near 
collapse  of  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city  to  bring  about  this 
scrutinizing  of  municipal  service  respon- 
sibUities,  but  it  Is  a  very  good  thing  for 
the  taxpayers  that  our  cities  and  other 
instruments  of  Government  are  taking  a 
renewed  look  at  this  matter. 

The  consensus  which  should  be  emerg- 
ing from  these  analyses  Is  that  money- 
short  cities  can  both  cut  costs  and  oper- 
ate more  efficiently  by  letting  private 
companies  compete  in  providing  basic 
services  in  our  cities.  This  competitiOQ 
should  drive  down  the  real  prices  and 
drive  up  the  quality  of  service,  for  hifi^er 
costs — no  matter  how  wdl  disguised 
through  taxes — and  diminished  q\iality 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  Gov- 
ernment-run monopolies  in  mimicipcd 
services. 

I  have  been  deeply  involved  on  a  Fed- 
eral level  in  seeking  a  relnstitution  of  the 
same  principle  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— that  It  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  rely  upon 
private  commercial  sources  for  the  goods 


and  services  required  to  meet  Govern- 
ment needs.  House  Joint  Resolution  818 
and  related  resolutions  now  have  nearly 
40  cosponsors  in  the  House,  and  there  is 
a  Senate  companion  measure  as  well. 

TXACBINO  FKEE  ENTZRFSISK  XCONOMICS 

We  need  to  add  the  teaching  of  free 
enterprise  economics  to  the  curriculum 
of  every  school  in  America. 

The  need  is  manifest. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  people  be- 
lieve the  average  manufacturer's  after- 
tax profits  on  sales  are  33  percent.  In 
reality,  they  are  5.2  percent.  People  be- 
lieve the  average  auto  company's  profit 
on  sales  to  be  39  percent.  The  reality  is 
1.9  percent.  People  believe  the  oil  com- 
panies make  a  61 -percent  profit  on  sales, 
when  in  reality  they  are  7.2  percent.  Mis- 
guided corporate  PR  and  accounting 
methods  which  overstate  profits  during 
inflation,  and  thus  mislead  the  company 
along  with  the  tax  collector  about  profits, 
must  take  some  responsibility  for  such  a 
badly  misinformed  public. 

As  long  as  the  work  force  has  the  mis- 
taken beUef ,  as  surveys  have  shown,  that 
the  money  available  for  division  between 
employees  and  projects  is  split  75  per- 
cent for  profit  and  25  percent  for  employ- 
ees, workers  will  continue  to  make  wage 
demands  that  overprice  labor  and  re- 
quire the  Government  to  compensate  by 
inflating  the  money  supply  to  avoid  the 
unemployment  that  results  from  over- 
pricing. Inflation,  in  this  case  is  used  by 
the  Government  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment by  wiping  away  any  wage  gains 
that  are  not  justified  by  productivity. 
The  result  Is  that  although  the  money 
wage  may  greatly  increase,  the  real  wage 
does  not  rise  beyond  productivity  gains. 

I  believe  that  working  Americans 
would  cease  trying  to  get  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income  if  more 
were  made  aware  that  76  percent  of  the 
national  income  is  paid  in  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  benefits  to  employees — up 
from  66  percent  in  1946.  Corporate  prof- 
its before  taxes  constitute  only  8  percent 
of  the  national  income,  and  rental  in- 
come constitutes  only  a  scant  2  percent 
of  national  income.  The  non-corporate 
business  sector  receives  5  percent,  and 
7  percent  Is  paid  in  Interest,  more  than 
a  third  of  which  Is  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt. 

THE  RxrtnM  or  social  benefit  fbogbams 

The  welfare  caseload  has  risen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years.  A  system  of 
special  exemptions  and  loopholes,  com- 
bined with  loose  definitions  of  such  terms 
as  "continued  absence"  and  "work  re- 
lated expenses,"  add  up  to  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  should,  therefore,  tighter  up  ex- 
emptions, limit  eligibility  to  the  truly 
needy,  and  redefine  the  basic  terms  in 
the  program.  The  National  Welfare  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  does  all  this,  with  a  re- 
sultant savings  of  $2.2  billion  in  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it. 

Niunerous  loopholes  also  exist  in  the 
present  eligibility  standards  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  These  loopholes  permit 
people  quite  capable  of  self-sufflcioicy  to 
be  carried  at  the  public  expense.  Lax  in- 
come and  asset  tests  worsen  the  prob- 
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lem.  IfisuiBeient  cash  and  coupon  ac- 
countability causes  loose  handlizig  of  the 
funds  and  stamps.  Opportunities  for 
fraud  and  theft  continue  unabated. 

We  should,  therefore,  reduce  high  in- 
come eligibility,  close  the  numerow 
loopholes,  stiffen  work  requirements, 
streamline  program  administration,  in- 
stitute management  improvements,  and 
curtail  opportunities  for  criminal  ac- 
tivity. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  a  meastire  which  would  make  these 
changes  in  the  program. 

We  need  to  address  ourselves  to  some- 
thing else,  too — the  way  in  which  our 
laws  too  often  treat  our  senior  citizens 
as  second-class  citizens.  For  example, 
persons  between  the  ages  of  65  and  72 
are  severely  penalized  by  the  social  se- 
curity system.  For  every  dollar  that  a 
person  in  this  age  group  earns  in  out- 
side income  above  a  ridiculously  low  limit 
of  $2,760,  $1  is  deducted  from  benefits. 
Not  only  is  this  unfair,  but  it  discourages 
these  people  from  engaging  in  produc- 
tive activities.  Also,  a  married  woman 
with  a  career  may  receive  fewer  benefits 
than  she  would  if  she  were  single  or  with- 
out a  career. 

We  should,  therefore,  remove  the 
earnings  limitations  and  these  discrimi- 
natory clauses  from  our  social  security 
laws. 

assuring  a  DEFENSE  ADEQUATE  TO  PBOTXCT  OUR 

FUTURE 

Last  of  all,  we  need  a  strong  national 
defense,  one  second  to  none,  and  we 
need  a  manifest  will  to  use  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace. 

No  amount  of  economic  progress  is  go- 
ing to  do  us  any  good,  if  we  are  not  here 
as  a  free  people  to  benefit  from  it. 


D6tente — or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called — ^must  be  a  two-way  street  if  it  is 
to  remain  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  must  be  both  a  carrot 
and  a  stick  approach — incentives  but 
penalties,  too. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  reassert  ili 
leadership  in  the  world  community,  too. 
It  is  time  to  stop  compromising  away 
the  massive  foreign  debts  owed  to  us, 
debts  which  if  paid  would  reduce  the  tax 
biu-den  of  the  American  people.  It  is  time 
to  stop  being  pushed  around  as  if  we 
were  not  even  a  major  power  in  the  world 
community.  It  is  certainly  time  to  stop 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that  because 
we  may  not  have  the  initiative  we  can- 
not assert  it,  for  if  we  do  not  assert  it, 
we  certainly  do  not  have  it. 

A   TIME  TO  RESTORE  THE   AMERICAN   SPIRIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  afternoon 
outlined  a  program — ^in  principle  and  in 
terms  of  specific  legislation — to  get 
America  back  on  its  feet  again — in  terms 
of  our  economy,  our  prosperity,  our  pos- 
terity: in  terms  of  restoring  the  primacy 
of  the  individual;  in  terms  of  protect- 
ing our  interests  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

It  Is  time  to  get  back  onto  the  road 
to  freedom. 


STATUS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
RICE  EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OF 
APRIL  14,  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexandee)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  make  a  part  of  the  Congrbs- 


sioNAT  Record  the  third  of  my  weekly 
reports  on  the  status  of  the  progress'  the 
administration  is  making  toward  reach- 
ing the  objective  established  last  year  for 
exporting  U.S.  rice  xmder  Public  Law 
480 — food  for  peace — programs.  These 
exports  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
marketing  of  rice  grown  by  American 
farmers  and  are,  therefore,  ta  spedal 
interest  to  the  rice  producers  and  mer- 
chants. 

Based  on  the  administration's  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  ex- 
port 850,000  metric  tons  of  rice  during 
the  current  marketing  year.  In  view  of 
the  decreases  in  rice  prices,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  the  appropriated  funds 
are  sufficient  to  export  1  million  tons 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program  in  the 
1975-76  marketing  year.  Therefore,  I 
would  again  urge  the  administration  to 
raise  their  objective  and  commit  all  the 
available  funds  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Unfortimately.  there  has  been  little 
change  since  I  reported  on  the  status  of 
this  program  last  week.  Instructions  to 
begin  formal  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
100,000  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Indonesia 
have  been  Issued.  The  actual  sale  of  the 
equivalent  of  52,000  tons  of  milled  rice 
to  South  Korea  has  progressed  to  the 
point  that  bids  have  been  received,  but 
final  approval  for  the  purchase  has  not 
been  given  the  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bids  on  this  purchase  were 
opened  yesterday,  but  USDA  must  com- 
plete its  price  review  procedures. 

The  following  is  a  chart  giving  the  cur- 
rent status  of  Public  Law  480  rice  export 
activity  during  the  1975-76  marketing 
year: 


STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  UW  480  RICE  PROGRAM.  1975-76  MARKETING  YEAR-CURRENT  THROUGH  APR.  14,  BTfi 
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ENERGY  ACTION  NO.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcxHAEOT)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.        

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  action 
that  the  House  took  yesterday  in  failing 
to  disapprove  energy  action  No.  1,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  29, 
1976, 1  wish  to  set  out  today  In  more  de- 


tail precisely  what  the  deregulation  pro- 
posal was  and  how  it  fit  into  a  total 
package  of  FEA  action  which  would  go 
far  to  dismantle  the  entire  price  con- 
trol program. 

First  let  me  explain  our  procedxiral 
posture:  Under  the  Elmergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  each  House  has  15 
das^  during  which  to  veto  changes  in 
Federal  Energy  Administration  regula- 
tions, which  regulations  would  have  the 
effect  of  exempting  a  class  of  petroleum 


products  from  either  price  or  allocation 
controls,  or  both.  Energy  action  No.  1, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
29.  1976,  informed  Congress  that  FEA 
would  exempt  residual  fuel  oil.  a  petro- 
leum product,  from  both  price  and  allo- 
cation controls  on  Jime  1, 1976.  The  veto 
provided  for  under  the  Energy  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  took  the  form  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  exemption. 
House  Resolution  1135  was  such  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 
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oil — 15  days — the 
13,  the  Conunittee 


Because  of  the  lim  ted  time  given  the 
House  to  consider  FE^A's  proposal  to  de- 
regulate residual  fue 
15th  day  being  April 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  did 
not  have  time  to  repDrt  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  Hoi  ise.  The  major  bar 
rier  to  committee  ac  :ion  had  been  the 
committee  rule  requ  ring  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  reporting  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  minority  be  given  3  days  to  file 
dissenting  views. 

Also,  it  was  apparel  it  in  committee  on 
April  13  that  time  would  not  permit 
considered  passage  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Debate  anc  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  decon  xol  resolution  ran 
into  the  time  for  th<  convening  of  the 
House,  and  the  rankiig  minority  mem- 
ber made  a  point  of  of  der  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present,  whiih  was  well  taken, 
and  the  committee  adjourned. 

I  have  described  the  FEA  as  an  army 
whose  only  strategy  is  retreat,  not  just 
orderly  retreat  but  retreat  that  leaves 
the  Implements  of  war  in  the  field  avail- 
able to  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter example  of  this  ttian  energy  action 
No.  1.  It  was  admitted  in  the  hearings 
that  once  price  controls  are  taken  off 
residual  fuel  oil,  tha  if  the  price  goes 
up.  such  will  skew  tt  b  market  with  re- 
spect to  products  sue!  i  as  No.  2  and  No. 
4  fuel  oil,  which  wquld  be  left  under 
control.  Certain  mlx^  of  such  fuel  oils 
can  be  used  as  substi  utes  for  resid  and 
would  be  so  substiti  ted  if  they  were 
cheaper.  Therefore,  removal  of  price 
controls  from  resid  w(  luld  leave  weapons 
In  the  field  for  the  oil  companies  to  use 
to  further  combat  controls  on  the  very 
vital  No.  2  fuel  oil. 

Now,  as  you  must  snow.  No.  2  fuel  oil 
is  what  is  called  home  heating  oil.  It  is 
vital  to  New  Englanfl  and  to  most  of 
the  Northern  States]  It  is  a  product 
which  has  from  tim^  to  time  been  in 
short  supply.  Let  me  fliscuss  briefly  how 
Its  supply  and  price  |nay  be  affected  if 
refiners  are  left  free.  'Outside  the  small 
amount  of  resid  produced  from  a  barrel 
K-jenide  oil,  the  oth 
constitute  almost  all 
barrel  of  crude  are  d 
between  gasoline  and  i  middle  distillates 
Middle  distillates  Incliide  such  things  as 
home  heating  oil.  jet  fuel  and  diesel.  All 
of  these  are  subject  jto  very  rigid  de- 
mand, that  is,  becausf.  though  you  may 
drive  less,  you  carmo 
much  less  and  you 
pass-on  of  costs  of  dl< 
livery  of  products  to 
Airlines  may  not  fly 
on  jet  fuel  without  I 

Of  this  portion  of 


r  products  which 
e  produce  of  the 
ded  about  50-50 


heat  your  house 

:annot  avoid  the 

sel  fuel  in  the  de- 

the  marketplace. 

to  save  money 

Blng  trade. 

ie  barrel,  refineries 


normally  break  the  l^rrel  at  about  45 
percent  middle  dlstllltites  and  about  55 
percent  gasoline.  If  imcontrolled,  they 
may  run  more  of  the  barrel  to  gasoline — 
as  they  always  do  In  summer  anyway. 
They  may  run  short  oii  home  heating  oil, 
as  they  did  In  the  wliter  of  1973.  Even 
If  they  do  not  run  short,  if  there  are  no 
price  controls;  there  tare  ways  that  a 
vertical  oligopoly,  like  the  so-called 
Seven  Sisters,  may  dialn  ofif  its  profits 
at  the  refining  level  in  middle  distillates 
rather  than  fnxn  earpings  on  Its  crude 
or  on  gasoline. 


The  total  package,  then,  is  this: 

First,  the  FEA  provided  certain 
changes  giving  a  sweetener  to  Caribbean 
refineries  and  foreign  importers  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  to  Petroleum  Allocation  Dis- 
trict 1 — generally  called  PAD  1.  For  the 
first  time  a  product  entitlement  of  from 
80  to  90  cents  was  given  to  Importers  of 
foreign  oil  and  to  the  Caribbean  refiners 
which  together  supply  about  57  percent 
of  the  residual  fuel  oil  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  foreign  oil  from  which  resid 
is  made  for  these  importers  and  refineries 
is  priced  at  about  $13.  the  world  price. 
Presently,  with  its  approximate  $3  per 
barrel  entitlement  advantage,  Hess  has 
an  effective  price  of  $9.80  for  the  crude 
from  which  it  produces  Its  13  percent  of 
the  resid  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  domestic  re- 
fineries which  have  about  30  percent  of 
the  U.S.  resid  market.  So  the  weighted 
average  cost  of  crude  oil  from  which  resid 
is  made  is  about  $11.62,  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  because  this  price  is  not  very  far 
below  the  world  price  and  because,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  there  Is  a  plentiful 
world  production  of  resid,  that  the  allo- 
cation program  is  no  longer  needed.  In- 
deed, the  removal  of  price  controls  may 
not  have  much  effect  presently  because 
most  resid  is  produced  from  foreign  oil 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  average  price 
of  crude  of  which  resid  is  a  product  is 
relatively  high. 

Thus,  the  first  part  of  FEA's  package 
contains  the  bait  and  honey  for  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  Is 
argued  that  the  90  cents  product  entitle- 
ment applicable  to  57  percent  of  the  resid 
supply  will  help  New  England  get  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  cheaper  for  the  fueling  of 
its  electric  utility  plants.  Of  course,  It 
would  also  tend  to  ran  up  the  price  of 
resid  from  Hess,  because  Hess  would  be 
cut  down  to  about  50  percent  of  its  pres- 
ent entitlement,  or  $1.50.  instead  of  $3 
for  the  crude  which  is  used  to  make  resid 
flow  into  PAD  1.  The  two  changes,  one 
granting  a  new  sweetener  and  another 
reducing  Hess'  entitlement,  are  about  a 
"wash." 

This  entitlement  change  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  congressional  veto.  The  con- 
gressional veto  would  only  have  stopped 
location  and  price  controls  on  resid.  The 
changes  in  the  entitlements  program  can 
be  done  without  congressional  approval, 
but  these  changes  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  whole  package:  the  sweetener  and 
the  bait  for  New  Englanders  who  have 
justly  feared  the  removal  of  price  con- 
trols generally. 

The  second  part  of  the  package  Is,  of 
course,  the  removal  of  allocations  and 
controls  on  resid.  The  evidence  before  our 
subcommittee  supported  removal  of  al- 
locations but  did  not  support  rwnoval  of 
controls.  Only  removal  of  allocations  was 
necessary  to  permit  market  competltloai 
to  perhaps  bring  the  price  down — argu- 
ably as  the  result  of  the  entitlements 
change. 

But  the  removal  of  price  controls  Is 
another  matter.  Governor  Carey  of  New 
York  has  rightfully  recognized  that  such 
removal  of  price  controls  is  improvident. 
There  have  been  recent  nmiors  of  a  gen- 
eral Increase  of  45  cents  In  residual  fuel 
oil.  Through  this  is  now  but  a  rumor. 


there  is  evidence  thatjnerchant  shipping 
Is  being  threatened<^b^^  $3  increase  la 
the  cost  of  bimker  oil.  Bimker  oil.  resid 
used  in  ships,  sells  for  about  $10  so  this 
would  be  a  whopping  30-percent  increase. 

As  can  be  seen,  there  may  be  justifica- 
tion for  removal  of  allocation  controls, 
but  t^e  removal  of  price  controls  is  risky 
bxisiness.  FEA  said  price  controls  can  be 
reinstated,  but  now  Congress  has  given 
FEA  authority  to  remove  them.  Congress 
has  no  further  power  to  direct  FEA  ex- 
cept by  passing  a  law.  I  would  like  to  do 
that  and  have  introduced  HJl.  13165, 
which  would  prevent  FEA  from  submit- 
ting to  Congress  deregulation  of  price 
controls  but  permitting  deregulation  re- 
specting allocations.  But  such  legislation 
takes  time,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  very 
improvident  to  give  FEA  the  authority 
which  was  sought  here,  and  which  will 
be  broadened  later  by  a  request  for  de- 
control of  middle  distillates. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  third  part  of 
the  package.  I  have  been  told  by  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator Frank  Zarb  that  the  agency 
is  now  considering  removal  of  price  and 
allocation  controls  on  middle  distillates. 

He  says  the  P'EA  will  make  a  recom- 
mendation In  the  latter  part  of  May.  I 
anticipate  that  the  recommendation  will 
be  that  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  con- 
trol price  and  allocation  of  middle  distil- 
lates. This  would  go  far  toward  the  de- 
struction of  any  control  of  the  major  oil 
companies  in  the  field  of  petroleum 
prices.  The  major  companies  can  drain 
off  profits  at  the  product  level  and  forget 
about  controls  on  the  cost  of  crude.  They 
could  do  so  even  If  they  are  permitted  to 
raise  only  the  price  of  about  haJf  the 
produce  of  the  barrel,  but  there  is  also 
indication  that  the  FEA  will  then  con- 
sider removal  of  price  and  allocation 
controls  from  gasoline. 

If  all  three  elements  of  this  package— 
the  adjustment  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram, the  removal  of  controls  from  resid, 
and  the  removal  of  controls  from  middle 
distillates  and  possibly  gasoline — ^were 
put  Into  effect,  such  would  leave  all  of 
what  we  have  done  in  passing  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Policy  Act  a  sort  of 
mockery,  because  It  might  well  be  used 
by  the  majors  simply  to  get  crude  oO 
cheaply  from  the  nonlntegrated  pro- 
ducers of  oil.  In  addition,  refineries,  de- 
pending heavily  on  domestic  oil.  would 
be  paying  Importers  to  bring  In  foreign 
oil  to  the  United  States  markets. 

For  these  reasons,  I  refuse  to  be  a  part 
of  a  program  designed  to  dismantle  effec- 
tive price  control  of  oil  In  the  United 
States. 

RESULTS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
POLL  OF  KIDNEY  DISEASE  PA- 
TIENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized  for  I  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  recently,  I 
received  the  results  of  a  survey  that  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  In- 
surance of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration which  was  undertfUEen  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  several  montiis 
ago  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight 
Subcommittee  for  Information  on  end- 
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stage  renal  disease  patient  treatment 
costs  not  covered  by  medicare. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  findings  of 
the  survey  must  be  accepted  with  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation,  since  the  usable  pa- 
tient responses  only  totaled  77  of  the  145 
patients  queried.  This  Is  less  than  half 
(A  1  percent  of  the  entire  ESRD  patient 
population,  which  Is  presently  23,492.  Of 
those  patients  that  responded.  44  were 
center  dialsrsis  patients.  15  were  home 
dialysis  patients  and  18  were  transplant 
recipients.  The  findings  of  this  survey 
are  questionable  not  only  because  so  few 
patient  responses  were  received,  but  also 
because  the  percentage  of  patients  re- 
sponding in  each  of  the  three  categories 
of  treatment  do  not  correspond  with  the 
percentage  of  all  ESRD  patients  In  each 
mode  of  treatment. 

Because  the  patient  sample  poorly  re- 
flects the  entire  ESRD  patient  popula- 
tion, I  have  examined  carefully  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  HEW  so  that  we  are 
not  misled  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
program  by  findings  which  are  based  on 
limited  data. 

The  Social  Security  Administration — 
SSA— asked  each  of  the  44  hospital  or 
dialysis  center  patients  who  responded 
to  the  survey: 

If  you  do  not  dlalyze  at  home,  would  you 
dlalyze  at  home  IX  you  received  100%  reim- 
bursement for  aU  supplies  and  equipment 
tised  in  connection  with  borne  dialysis? 

Social  Security  reports  that  80  percent 
of  the  patients  responding  would  not  go 
home.  These  findings  parallel  the  results 
of  a  similar  survey  ^ttiducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Patients  on  Hemo- 
dialysis and  Transplantation — NAPHT — 
a  patient  organization.  NAPHT  con- 
cluded that  the  reason  for  this  high  per- 
centage of  center  dialysis  patients  refus- 
ing to  go  home,  even  when  provided  with 
an  incentive  such  as  100-percent  cover- 
age, was  that  like  any  chronically  ill  pa- 
tient, the  ESRD  patient  who  Is  settled  in 
a  mode  of  treatment  with  which  he  is 
familiar  and  comfortable  and  which  has 
provided  him  with  success  in  his  struggle 
for  life,  does  not  want  to  switch  his  mode 
of  treatment. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  and 
one  that  we  must  recognize  and  under- 
stand if  we  are  to  succeed  In  encouraging 
increased  home  dialysis — a  mode  of 
treatment  which  saves  medicare  ap- 
proximately $12,000  per  patient  per  year 
over  the  cost  of  treatment  at  a  hospital 
or  dialysis  center.  In  short,  we  must  edu- 
cate patients  and  physicians  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  home  treatment  and  encour- 
age the  patient  and  physician  together 
to  consider  home  dialysis  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  treatment.  This  will  not  be 
possible  for  all  patients.  Home  treatment 
can  be  very  disruptive  to  the  home  and 
can  result  in  imacceptable  anxieties  in 
the  patient  and  his  family.  But  medical 
experts  who  have  testified  before  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  Indicate  that  a 
much  higher  level  of  home  treatment 
can  be  achieved  than  Is  presently  being 
obtained. 

Therefore,  rather  than  polling  patients 
who  have  an  already  established  course 
of  treatment.  It  might  be  more  useful  to 
poll  patients  who  have  just  encountered 
the  disease  and  are  In  the  process  of 
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making  their  very  first  contacts  with 
physicians  and  hospitals.  It  is  possible 
that  the  offer  of  100  percent  reimburse- 
ment would  make  a  significant  difference 
in  the  treatment  decisions  of  12iese  pa- 
tients. On  the  other  hand,  due  process 
would  require  that  patients  currently 
being  treated  at  home  also  receive  100- 
percent  reimbursement.  While  this  ex- 
pansion of  benefits  to  present  patients 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  pa- 
tients going  home  for  treatment  would 
very  rapidly  result  in  enormous  savings 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  more  re- 
search Is  needed  on  this  point,  and  I  am 
asking  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  devise  a  method  of  polling  new 
patients  to  determine  whether  the  100 
percent  reimbursement  provision  would 
make  a  major  difference  for  this  pa- 
tient group. 

Despite  the  disappointing  response 
that  80  percent  of  the  center  dialysis 
patients  would  not  try  treatment  at 
home  even  at  the-  100-percent  reim- 
bursement level,  it  Is  Interesting  that  5 
of  the  44  center  patients  (or  11  percent) 
indicated  that  they  woiild  try  heme 
treatment — ^the  remaining  9  percent  did 
not  respond. 

The  cost  savings  Implications  of  even 
this  low  figure  are  Interesting.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  survey,  there  were  already 
15  patients  being  treated  at  home.  If 
the  average  cost  of  home  treatment  Is 
$6,000  per  year,  extending  Medicare  cov- 
erage to  100  percent  of  costs  would  in- 
crease Federal  expenses  by  $18,000 — 15 
times  20  percent  of  $6,000.  The  addition 
of  5  patients  on  home  dialysis  would  be 
a  total  cost  of  $30,000.  However,  assum- 
ing center/hospital  costs  per  patient  of 
$18,000  per  year,  of  which  medicare's 
share  would  be  $14,400,  the  cost  of  5 
patients  Is  $72,000  per  year.  Therefore, 
in  this  small  example,  Hie  savings  of 
100-percent  coverage  would  still  be  $24,- 
000  or  $4,800  per  patient  moving  to  treat- 
ment at  home. 

The  June  1975,  National  Dialysis 
Register  reported  that  3,879  patients  out 
of  a  total  of  15.429 — about  25  percent- 
were  on  home  dialysis.  If  we  could 
achieve  an  11 -percent  Increase  In  home 
dialysis  or  a  change  In  treatment  of 
1.697  patients,  the  potential  savings 
would  be  $8.1  million  per  year. 

Obviously,  if  we  can  achieve  an  even 
higher  level  of  home  treatment  among 
patients  first  beginning  dialysis,  the  po- 
tential for  savings  will  be  multiplied. 

The  survey  result  also  reveals  another 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  over- 
optlmistlc  about  the  effect  that  100-per- 
cent coverage  of  home  treatment  costs 
provides.  Prom  the  survey,  it  appears 
that  83  percent  of  the  respondents  have 
coverage  In  addition  to  medicare.  In 
other  words,  for  most  patients,  the  20 
percent  not  covered  by  medicare  may  be 
covered  by  private  Insurance  or  other 
Federal  and  State  programs.  Increasing 
medicare  coverage  to  100  percent  will 
mean  little  or  nothing  to  these  indi- 
viduals. 

The  answers  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  question  raises  suK>ther 
concern  in  my  mind.  Is  offering  home 


dialysis  patients  100-percent  (Average 
the  direction  we  should  take?  After 
carefully  examining  the  ESRD  program. 
I  question  the  idea  of  complete  cover- 
age for  home  dialysis  patients.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  provision  Is  to  remove 
present  financial  disincentives  which 
may  discourage  patients  from  imdertak- 
ing  this  form  of  treatment  and  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  patients  to  move 
into  home  dialjrsls.  I  fear  If  we  move  to 
100-percent  coverage  for  home  patients, 
we  wlU  remove  any  effort  on  the  pa- 
tient's part  to  keep  down  his  costs  and 
we  will  find  that  home  dialysis  expenses 
will  rise  r^ldly. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  remove 
any  disincentives,  especially  flnanpifti 
which  may  prevent  an  Individual  from 
undertaking  home  dialysis.  I  believe  the 
way  we  should  do  this,  however,  is  by 
offering  to  reimburse  80  percent  of  all 
home  dialysis  costs  including  obtaining, 
installing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
necessary  dialysis  equipment.  At  present, 
medicare  only  covers  80  percent  of  these 
costs  directly  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine.  It  will  not  pay  for 
any  of  the  ancillary  Items  that  are  neces- 
sary for  actually  operating  the  dialysis 
machine. 

Such  a  plan  as  I  have  suggested  not 
only  removes  any  financial  dl^icentive 
from  choosing  one  mode  of  treatment 
over  another,  but  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  It  encoiu^ges  the  patient 
to  keep  down  his  costs  since  he  shares 
the  responsibility  for  them. 

In  short,  the  survey  provides  some 
useful  cautions  about  the  impsMst  of  100 
percent  coverage  and  warns  us  of  being 
overly  optimistic  about  changing  modes 
of  treatment. 

The  survey  has  raised  points  that  have 
concerned  the  Over^ght  Siibcommlttee. 
The  first  is  how  much  contact  a  patient 
has  with  his  doctor  and  tbe  second  Is 
whether  home  dialysis  patients  own  or 
rent  their  dialysis  equipment. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Administration  re- 
ports that  3  of  the  15  home  dialysis 
patients  who  responded  to  their  survey 
saw  their  phy^cians  once  every  3 
months.  Ordinarily  this  might  not  seem 
unusual  or  questionable.  However,  at 
present,  physicians  are  being  allowed 
$140  per  month  per  patient  on  home 
dlal3^1s.  This  is  a  sort  of  retainer  pro- 
vision, which  Is  very  costly  and  which 
the  subcommittee  h£is  questioned.  In 
this  survey,  3  patients— or  20  percoit  of 
the  respondents — ^were  In  essence  pajing 
$420  per  doctor's  visit — 3  months  times 
$140  per  month. 

This  raises  the  most  serious  questions 
as  to  the  propriety  and  effectiveness  of 
such  a  payment  system. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
survey  also  indicated  that  approximatdy 
40  percent  of  the  patients  who  responded 
that  are  dialyzlng  in  a  facility  are  not 
seeing  their  physicians  each  dlalyzing 
session.  If  these  patients'  phs^siclans  are 
on  either  the  initial  method  of  payment 
or  the  alternative  method,  they  are  re- 
ceiving approximately  $12— $20  per  dial- 
srsis.  Yet  In  40  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
patients  do  not  even  see  a  physician. 
Hopefully,  he  is  somewhere  In  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  the  dialysis  facility.  Of 
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course,  there  are  patients  who  have  an 
especially  difficult  tine  In  dialysis  and 
the  physician  may  spend  abnormal 
amotmts  of  time  with  that  patient. 

Once  again,  these  liesponses  raise  the 
Issue  of  the  need  to  reexamine  the  physi- 
cian reimbursement  system. 

With  regards  to  tWe  purchase  versus 
the  rental  of  a  dialysis  machine,  SSA's 
survey  found  that  or 
15  had  purchased  a 
home  dialysis.  The  re 
alysis  patients  Tentc 
The  Oversight  Subcoiiimlttee  has  found 
that  medicare  is  able  Ito  pay  off  the  cost 
of  a  machine  through  rental  payments 
In  about  l^^  to  2  yeirs.  A  machine  is 
said  to  last  for  5  yeirs.  In  that  time, 
medicare  has  paid  twc  to  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  machine  tl  trough  rental  pay- 
ments. The  present  laiv,  however,  blocks 
medicare  from  the  outright  purchase  of 
durable  medical  e  luipment — ^DME — 
which  costs  more  thrn  $50.  Therefore, 
medicare — and  certair  ly  most  patients — 
are  imable  to  purchase  dialysis  machines. 
If  a  patient  wishes  to  >  )wn  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine, he  must  purchs  se  it  with  his  own 
fimds.  Medicare  over  a  series  of  small 
monthly  payments  will  reimburse  him 
80  percent  of  his  costs. 

Most  patients,  as  th<  i  survey  indicated, 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  $5,000  piece 
of  equipment  at  a  time  when  they  have 
just  incurred  major  medical  expenses. 
In  a  program  that  is  already  costing  $448 
milhon  per  year  and  la  expected  to  reach 
$1  bilUon  by  1984,  it  would  seem  that 
piu-chase  rather  than  rental  of  DME  is 
one  way  that  we  mig!  it  be  able  to  save 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  introduced  a 
bill,  HJl.  12012,  whcse  purpose  is  to 
amend  the  ESRD  prof  ram  to  help  elim- 
inate the  problems  wl:  Ich  HEW's  survey 
pointed  out.  My  bill  h  based  on  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  ESRD  pro- 
gram which  were  made  by  the  Oversight 
Subconmilttee  after  an  extensive  exam- 
ination of  this  program. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee  under- 
took this  investigatldn  last  May.  Al- 
though we  contacted  I  HEW  on  several 
occasions  for  data  which  could  help  the 
Investigation,  we  wete  repeatedly  in- 
formed that  they  werejstlll  in  the  process 
of  gathering  such  information.  Finally, 
10  months  after  the  ^bcommlttee's  in- 
vestigation began,  we  lave  received  this 
first  raw  data;  howevjr,  it  can  only  be 
used  with  a  great  detl  of  care  since  it 
represents  so  few  patlc  ats. 

SSA's  ESRD  progra:  n  has  been  In  ef- 
fect since  July  1,  1973 ,  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  in  the  i  %  years  since  its 
inception,  only  limited  data  has  been 
collected  and  organized  to  help  deter- 
mine how  the  prograii  can  best  be  Im- 
proved. 

During  the  next  seireral  months  the 
Oversight  Subcommltt^  will  continue  to 
look  at  this  program.'  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  in  the  futijre  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  trill  be  able  to  pro- 
vide us  with  additiCHia^  data  to  help  oui 
continuing  investigation. 


JERRY  WAGNER  NAMED  NATIONAL 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Cotter)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Jerry  Wagner,  a  close  personal 
friend,  who  has  been  named  a  national 
vice  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Jerry  has  long  been  active  In  Jewish 
community  affairs,  both  in  Connecticut 
and  on  a  national  level.  He  is  president 
of  the  Greater  Hartford  men's  division 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  a 
member  of  the  AJC's  national  governing 
board  and  national  executive  committee. 
He  is  treasurer  of  the  National  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Council 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America. 

Jerry  has  served  as  a  representative  to 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  and 
is  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut Law  School.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Bar  Association's  Profes- 
sional Ethics  and  Legislative  Committees. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  this  distin- 
guished citizen  for  his  latest  achieve- 
ments. 


HONORABLE  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  carried  an  article 
stating  that  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Joe  Karth,  would  not  seek  reelection  to 
the  House.  It  said  he  would  make  an  of- 
ficial announcement  in  St.  Paul  to- 
morrow. 

Joe  Karth  has  spent  26  effective  years 
serving  the  people  of  his  district  and  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  Of  these  8  were 
in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and  18 
were  right  here  in  this  House. 

The  Joe  Karth  story  is  well-known. 
His  leadership  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  in  the  early,  exciting 
days  of  space  exploralton,  was  extraor- 
dinary. After  his  space  achievements, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committi^  where  he  soon  become  one  of 
Congress  leading  tax  experts. 

His  work  In  the  field  of  tax  reform,  of 
taxation  of  foreign  income,  of  building 
incentives  to  develop  American  jobs  has 
been  particularly  evident  this  year. 

But  the  best  thing  about  Joe  Karth  Is 
that  he  has  been  a  legislative  leader  of 
steady  good  judgment.  Joe  has  a  strong 
philosophical  orientation,  a  Uttle  differ- 
ent from  mine,  but  he  has  demon- 
strated an  open  mind,  and  a  willingness 
to  seek  practical  solutions. 

This  House  will  miss  Joe  Karth.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  wlU  miss  him.  I  will 
lose  a  good  friend  and  trusted  adviser. 
I  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  to  run 


again,  but  I  have  learned  that  Joe  usually 
knows  best.  I  wish  him  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful new  career,  whatever  it  may  be. 


THOMAS  W.  HIGGINS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
group  of  businessmen  in  Syracuse  de- 
cided to  hold  a  tribute  dinner  party  for 
retiring  banker,  civic  leader  Thomas 
W.  Hlgglns,  they  decided  to  print  their 
own  letterhead  for  the  occasion. 

As  the  list  of  committee  members  was 
assembled  and  printed  it  totaled  782,  so 
many  that  the  names  had  to  be  set  in 
6-point  type — and  on  both  sides  of  the 
letterhead. 

That  is  an  indication  of  how  much  they 
think  of  Tom  Higgins  in  Syracuse.  A 
leading  figure  in  central  New  York  bank- 
ing, politics,  and  civic  affairs  for  over  40 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  Higgins  is  the  retir- 
ing board  chairman  of  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Syracuse. 

The  dinner,  thanking  him  for  his  40 
years  of  constructive  involvement  in  the 
community,  will  be  held  April  22,  1976, 
at  Hotel  Syracuse.  Almost  a  thousand 
men  and  women  from  all  over  New  York 
State  will  attend. 

A  1931  graduate  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Thomas  Higgins  is  a  native  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tom  Higgins  came  to  Syracuse  on  No- 
vember 3.  1937,  as  assistant  cashier  at 
Merchants  Bank. 

Since  that  date  his  participation  in 
the  mixture  of  life  that  makes  a  city 
like  Syracuse  thrive  has  ranged  from  a 
committee  to  revive  the  defimct  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  parade  downtown  to  the  Char- 
ter Review  Commission  for  Onondaga 
Coxmty. 

In  addition  he  enjoys  membership  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege and  the  Onondaga  Coimty  library 
board  and  terms  as  president  of  the  Syr- 
acuse PubUc  Library's  board  of  trustees, 
director  of  the  MetropoUtan  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Herald-Journal  caiarity  Fund. 

Noting  that  over  the  past  40  years 
Higgins  has  devoted  "his  time,  talent, 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  wit  and  wis- 
dom— to  say  nothing  of  his  money— to 
every  worthwhile  cause  that  has  come 
along  in  Syracuse,"  the  dinner  organizers 
said  Higgins  wiU  be  joined  by  "his  mxiltl- 
tude  of  friends  in  saying  thanks  loud 
and  clear  at  a  fun  dinner." 

The  dinner  Is  being  planned  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Stephen  Rogers  and 
E.  R.  Vadeboncoeur  and  assisted  by  long- 
time Higgins  friends  William  D.  Cotter. 
Robert  T.  Hennessey,  W.  Melvln  Street, 
Spencer  M.  Wallace,  Jr.,  and  Henry  J. 
Wilson. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  one 
who  has  known  him  personally  for  the 
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past  25  years,  no  one  deserves  the  title 
of  "Mr.  Syracuse"  more  than  lliomas 
W.  Higgins. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  58th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent RepubUc  of  Lithuania.  Althou^ 
the  date  has  passed,  I  nevertheless  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  salute  the  brave  and 
wonderful  Lithuanian  people,  and  to  hall 
the  freedom  which  they  no  longer  enjoy 
but  which  they  continue  to  seek  with 
all  their  hearts,  even  after  58  years  of 
Soviet  domination.  As  Members  will  re- 
call, Lithuania  formally  declared  its 
independence  on  J'ebruary  16,  1918.  On 
March  3  of  that  same  year  Lithuania 
was  also  recognized  as  an  Independent 
nation  imder  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  by  the  Russians.  The  RepubUc 
of  Lithuania  was  formally  accepted  as  a 
full-fledged  free  and  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1921. 

The  ensuing  20  years  were  devoted  to 
the  heroic  effort  to  build  a  free  and 
prosperous  coimtry.  Then  suddenly  in 
1940  free  Lithuania  succmnbed  to  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  forceable  military  occupation  and 
subsequent  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
as  one  of  the  Soviet  RepubUcs  stands  in 
history  as  another  classic  example  of 
what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
captive  nations  of  the  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  glance  back  over  the 
past  75  years  points  up  the  many  new 
nations  once  under  colonial  rule  who 
today  exercise  the  powers  of  free  and 
independent  states.  The  dissolution  of 
colonial  empire  came  at  the  expense  of 
distant  rulers  who  realized  too  late  that 
those  in  one  part  of  the  globe  cannot 
indefinitely  control  those  with  whom 
they  share  no  common  heritage  and  no 
common  future.  Similarly  the  forced 
occupation  and  rule  of  small  and 
defenseless  nations  by  a  large  and 
powerful  neighbor  exercising  miUtary 
force,  as  we  have  seen  In  the  case  of 
Lithuania,  must  ultimately  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  those  colonial  empires  that 
sought  to  preserve  their  position  through 
force  of  arms. 

History  clearly  teaches  that  man 
deeply  values  freedom,  the  right  to 
choose  and  make  his  own  destiny,  and 
the  right  not  to  be  dictated  to  by 
foreigners.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
an  ancient  heritage  and  a  longstanding 
tradition  of  freedom.  We  have  seen 
visible  evidence  of  this  great  tradition  in 
the  case  of  Simas  Kudlrka  the  Lithu- 
anian seaman  and  patriot  who  finally 
succeeded  In  gaining  his  freedom  last 
year  from  Soviet  captivity  and  now  lives 
here  in  America.  His  perseverance  stand 
as  a  shining  symbol  of  what  man  is 
willing  to  endure  in  order  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  fact  today  is 
that  the  assurances  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference are  being  deliberately  Ignored 
and  violated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
that  reas<xi  I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor 


of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  492,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
signing  by  the  United  States  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  did 
not  in  any  way  change  the  status  of 
Lithuania  or  any  other  captive  nation 
of  the  Baltic. 


Mr.  Vahik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


INTRODUCING  A  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  ON  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
TO  FREE  DISSIDENT  BAPTIST 
LEADER  GEORGI  VINS  AND  TO 
ALLOW  HIM  AND  OTHER  BELIEV- 
ERS TO  WORSHIP  GOD  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THEIR  CONSCIENCES 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  imposed  outrageous  re- 
strictions on  Christians  and  other  reU- 
gious  believers  who  try  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities of  their  churches.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  persecution  endured  by 
some  of  them  is  foimd  in  the  case  of 
Georgi  Vins,  48,  a  Kiev  pastor  serving  a 
5-year  sentence  at  hard  labor  in  Siberia, 
to  be  followed  by  5  more  years  in  ex- 
ile, for  ministering  to  the  Christians  who 
elected  him  to  be  their  leader. 

Last  week,  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  both  parties 
joined  me  in  Introducing  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
Georgi  Vins  and  to  allow  him  and  others 
their  right  guaranteed  under  the  Soviet 
Constitution  to  worship  without  restric- 
tions. 

Today,  24  other  Members  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  this  resolution.  Still 
other  Members  have  asked  to  join  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  when  it  is 
again  introduced. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  here  and  in  Europe  can  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  to  free  Georgi  Vtns.  It 
is  important  that  that  country's  leaders 
know  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  watching  with  great  Interest  what  hap- 
pens to  this  minister,  who  is  suffering 
from  several  serious  phy^cal  ailments 
which  could  take  his  life  if  he  is  not  im- 
mediately released  to  the  care  of  doctors 
and  his  family. 


SPEC::iAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKHAROT,  for  5  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kehp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ain>ERsoN  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  BuRKE  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Derrick. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  ol  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  532.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlCTilture  to  amend  retroactively  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Agriculttire 
pertaining  to  the  computation  of  price  sup- 
p>ort  payments  under  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954  In  order  to  insure  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  ranchers  and  fanners:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Agrlduture. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  26,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  111,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  April  26, 
1976. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes ajn.) ,  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  111,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  26,  1976.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  tram,  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  trsinsmlttlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  Im- 
proved and  expedited  procedures  for  fore- 
closure of  single-family  mortgages  owned  or 
held  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
National  Houstng  Act  and  other  Federal 
laws;  to  the  CkHiunlttee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provlcW 
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Improved  and  expedited  procedures  for  fore- 
cloeure  of  muItUamlly  mortgages  owned  or 
held  by  the  United  St  ktes  pursuant  to  the 
Natlozial  Housing  Act  ai  id  other  Federal  laws; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bi  inking.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

3031.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  1  loard,  transmitting  a 
proposed  cost  accountl  ig  standard  entitled 
"Part  410 — Allocation  o'  Business  Unit  Gen- 
eral {ind  Administratis^  e  Kxpenses  to  Final 
Cost  Objectives,"  pursiant  to  section  719 
(h)  (3)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conmlttee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

3032.  A  letter  from  tie  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Comi  nlsslon  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Com- 
mission's  activities  uhler  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  dvu"ln(  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  £  52(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3033.  A  letter  from  tie  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

3034.  A  letter  from  th  i  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  tie  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Sa  rings  Act  of  1972  to 
authorize  appropriation  i  for  fiscal  year  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  In  terstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3035.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnlstra  ;lon.  transmitting  a 
report  on  change  in  mai  ket  shares  for  petro- 
leum products  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December  1975.  pun  uant  to  section  4(c) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Comiaerce. 

3036.  A  letter  from  tie  Assistant  General 
Coimsel  for  Internatlonju,  conservation  and 
resource  development  programs.  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  meeting  related  to  the  international  energy 
program,  pursuant  to  ssctlon  252(c)(1)(A) 
(I)  of  Public  Law  94-16  J;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Porel  ;n  Commerce. 

3037.  A  letter  from  th(  i  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  'Works),  transmitting 
volumes  II  through  V  or  appendix  P  of  the 
report  on  the  national  p:  ogram  of  inspection 
of  dams,  containing  the  inventory  of  dams 
In  the  United  States,  piirsuant  to  section  5 
of  Public  Law  92-367;  t  >  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transj  crtatlon. 

3038.  A  letter  from  thu  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test  or  research  work,  or  'or  Industrial  mobil- 
ization in  the  Interest  Df  the  national  de- 
fense, covering  the  peilod  July-December, 
'1975,  pursuant  to  10  U.iJ.C.  2304(e);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  a  id  Technology. 
llECEiVED   Prom  the   Comptroller   Geniral 
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3039.  A  letter  from  th 
General  of  the  United 
a  report  on  how  the 
portatlon  could  Improve 
Ing;  jointly,  to  the  Co: 
ment  Operations,  and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMJr 
Lie  BILLS  AND 


Acting  Comptroller 

States,  transmitting 

artment  of  Trans - 

Its  Internal  audlt- 

ttees  on  Govern- 

Publlc    Works    and 


Dep 


mml 


TTEES  ON  PTIB- 
HESOLUnONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rUle  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POLET:  Commlt^e  on  AgrlcxUture. 
HJl.  8410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.   \s  amended,  and  for 


other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1043).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Breaux,     and     Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
HJi.  13256.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland )  : 
H.R.  13257.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
petitive movement  at  fair  and  equitable  rates 
and  charges  of  household  goods  shipments 
moving  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  BAUCUS: 
HJl.  13258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  and  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the 
act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKTiRY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mann,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Recttla,  Mr. 

Oilman,  and  Mr.  Hungate)  : 

H.R.  13259.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal 

civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 

defense  agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief, 

and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLET   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Landrum.  Mr.  Fltnt,  Mr.  Sttjckkt, 
Mr.  Mathxs,  Mr.  Oinn,  Mr.  Yottno 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Levitas,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  13260.  A  blU  to  designate  the  new  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  In  Augusta,  Oa., 
as  the  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
an.  13261.  A  bill  to  reafBrm  the  intent  at 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.   MEYNER    (fOT   herself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  High- 
TowEK,  Mr.  Jenkette,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
BowEN,  Mr.  Rose,  Mi-.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,    Mr. 
Oberstab,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  Brot- 
Hnx,  Mr.  VicoRrro,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  PrrniAN,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
and    Mrs.    Heckler    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
HJt.  13262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  vise  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJt.  13263.  A  bill  to  establlsb  the  Mlniie< 
sota  River  Valley  National  Wildlife  Sstugt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
HJl.  13264.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occup*. 
tiozial  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  th* 
Committee  on  Edue^ition  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
HJt.   13265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  additional  per- 
sonnel   positions    for    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;   Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJ.  Res.  922.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  compelling  attend- 
ance in  schools  other  than  the  one  nearest 
the  residence,  to  prohibit  compelling  assign- 
ment  of   teachers    or   students   to   schools, 
classes,  or  courses  for  reason  of  race,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  and  to  insure  equal 
educational   opportunities   for  all   students 
wherever  located;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Rodino,  Mr.  Qdie,  Mr.  Aooabbo,  Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 

Collins  of  Texas,   Mr.   Downet  of 

New  York,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  GuDE,  Mr.  b:emp.  Mr.  McClort, 

Mr.     Mitchell     of    Maryland,    Mr. 

MoAKLET,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper, 

Mr.      Peyser,      Mr.      Schetter.     Mr. 

SCHITLZE,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Whitb- 

HURST.  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  617.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Georgi  Vina 

and    permit    religious    believers   within   its 

borders  to  worship  God  according  to  their 

own  conscience;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter* 

national  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 
359.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
443.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Cardinal  Glennon  Division  Two,  Ancient 
Order  of  the  Hibernians,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rela- 
tive to  aid  from  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Rscoro  of 
April  13.  1976,  page  10844. 

HOT7SB  BILLS 

Bit.  12766.  March  24,  1878.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  make 
monthly  housing  investment  Interest  dif- 
ferential payments  to  lenders  In  order  to 
stimulate  housing^urchasee. 

HJl.  12767.  Mai'ch  24.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  program  of  Qrants  to 
States  for  Services  of  the  Soedal  Secxirlty  Act 
to  aUot  funds  not  used  by  some  of  the  States 
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to  states  which  have  a  need  for  additional 
funds  for  social  services. 

■SLR.  12758.  March  24,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1073  to  require 
that  the  employment  of  individuals  pre- 
viously employed  by  selling  railroads,  by 
acquiring  railroads,  shall  be  governed  by 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  that  Is 
in  effect  on  the  line  of  the  acquiring  railroad, 
unless  a  previous  agreement  has  been  made 
between  representatives  of  such  employer 
and  the  acquiring  railroad.  Requires  the 
acquiring  railroad  to  afford  such  employees, 
and  its  own  employees  adversely  affected  by 
such  acquisition,  the  employee  protection 
and  benefits  specified  in  such  Act. 

HJt  12769.  March  24.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed 
on  (1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  com- 
ponents produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

HH.  12760.  March  24.  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  State  and  local  governments  for 
expenditures  made  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  person  the  Service  Is  authorized 
to  protect. 

H.R.  12761.  March  24,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  minimum  na- 
tional standards  for  utility  rate  structures 
in  order  to  alleviate  burdens  Imposed  on 
low-Income  consumers.  Establishes  require- 
ments for  full  evidentiary  hearings  on  pro- 
posed rate  Increases,  with  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  consumer  Interests. 

Establishes  an  Electric  UtUlty  Ratemaklng 
Assistance  Office  vrtthln  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  provide  assistance  with 
resoect   to   ratemaklng   procedures. 

Amends  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  require 
utilities  to  comply  with  standards  designed  to 
assure  a  reliable  supply  of  electric  energy. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  grants  to 
State  regulatory  authorities.  Establishes  pro- 
cedxires  for  planning  and  coordination  in 
the  siting  of  bulk  power  facilities. 

H.R.  12762.  March  24, 1976.  Judiciary.  Makes 
individuals  meeting  specified  criteria  eligible 
for  the  award  of  reasonable  attorney  fees, 
expert  witness  expenses,  and  other  costs  rea- 
sonably Incurred  in  connection  with  par- 
alclpatlon  in  any  rulemaking,  licensing,  ad- 
judicatory, or  other  proceeding  conducted  by 
a  Federal  agency.  Entitles  prevailing  plain- 
tiffs In  actions  to  review  such  proceedings  to 
the  award  of  similar  participation  expenses. 
Sets  forth  proceedures  for  the  payment  of 
Eucli  Awcirds 

HJl.  12763.  March  24,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Agriculture.  Terminates  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
agrtcxUtural,  drainage,  and  irrigation  cen- 
suses. Directs  the  Secertary  to  continue  the 
statistical  classification  of  farms  which  was 
In  effect  on  January  1.  1975,  imtll  June  SO. 
1976. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  comparable  information  on  agricul- 
ture, drainage  and  irrigation  on  a  sample 
basis. 

H.R.  12764.  March  24,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  authori- 
sation of  the  navigation  study  and  survey 
of  the  Wabash  River,  Indiana. 

HH.  12766.  March  24.  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects that  venue  for  Federal  administrative 
hearings  concerning  a  single  local  govern- 
mental unit,  geographic  area,  or  State  shall 
be  such  unit,  area,  or  State. 

HJl.  12766.  March  24,  1976.  Education  and 
Lal>or.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  entitle  handicapped  dependents  of 
eligible  individuals  to  partlcip«^on  in  the 
nutritional  progress  for  the  elderly  estab- 
lished under  such  Act. 


HJl.  12767.  March  24.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation  shall  not  have 
the  amount  of  such  pension  or  coaxpvaaa^ 
tlon  reduced  because  of  spedfled  IncreasMi 
in  monthly  social  security  benefits. 

HJt.  12768.  March  24.  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
places Federal  criminal  statutory  provisions 
penalizing  "rape"  and  "canml  knowledge  of 
females  imder  16"  with  provisions  penalizing 
"sexual  assault".  Designates  guilty  of  sexual 
assault  any  person  who  knowingly  engages 
in  sexual  contact  or  penetration  of  another 
person  without  such  person's  consent. 

HJt.  12769.  March  24,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  SMTice.  Amends  the  Legislative  Be- 
organlzation  Act  of  1946  to  deny  Members 
of  Congress  any  Increase  in  pay  under  any 
law  passed,  ot  plan  or  reocHnmendation  re- 
ceived, during  a  Congress  unless  such  in- 
crease Is  to  take  effect  not  earlier  than  t^e 
first  day  of  the  next  Congress. 

HJl.  12770.  March  24,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  AUows  a  general  estate  tax  credit 
of  $30,000  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  12771.  March  24.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Allows  an  estate  tax  credit  under  the 
Internal- Revenue  Code.  Authorizes  the  exec- 
utor of  an  estate  to  elect  an  additional 
credit  If  65  percent  or  more  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate  Is  attributable  to  a  qualifying 
small  business. 

Provides  a  reduction  of  such  additional 
credit  by  a  percentage  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  value  of  the  taxable  estate  exceeds 
$300,000. 

H.R.  12772.  March  24,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Creates  certain  presumptions  of  dis- 
ability for  any  veteran  who  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
deems  such  veteran  to  have  a  permanent 
service-connected  disability  rating  of  60  per- 
cent. 

HJl.  12773.  March  24.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Revises  the  procedures  relating  to  the 
construction,  alteration,  and  acquisition  of 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facilities. 

HJl.  12774.  March  24,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  elect  to  issue  taxable  obligations,  the  in- 
terest of  which  will  be  Included  in  the  gross 
Income  of  the  recipient. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to 
pay  without  condition  or  requirement  a  per- 
centage of  the  Interest  yield  on  each  obli- 
gation for  which  the  election  of  taxability 
has  been  made. 

HJl.  12776. — March  24.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  design  and  develop  a  swimming 
beach  area  at  the  Shenango  River  water  re- 
soiirces    development    project    in    Pennsyl- 

Vftlll&> 

HJl.  12776.— March  24,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Includes  as  Federal  Serv- 
ice, for  purpose  of  Federal  employee  unem- 
ployment comp>ensation,  service  performed 
In  QTiam  In  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
or  an  Instrumentality  thereof. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay  un- 
employment compensation  to  a  Federal  em- 
ployee or  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  files  a  first  class  claim  while  re- 
siding In  Guam  in  the  same  amounts,  on  the 
same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  would  be  paid  to  such  individual 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  if  such  Indi- 
vidual's Federal  service  and  Federal  wages 
had  Ijeen  Included  as  employment  and  wages 
under  such  law. 

H.B.  12777.— March  24,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  a  food  stamp  program  for  the 
United  States.  Prohibits  the  distribution  of 
Federal  surplus  foods  In  areas  where  a  food 
stamp  program  Is  in  operation. 


Sets  forth  standards  o<  eligibility  for  par- 
tldpaUon  In  such  program. 

Establishes  tha  value  of  a  food  stamp 
allotment  as  70  percent  of  the  cost  to  an 
eligible  household  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

Promulgates  req\ilrein«nts  for  State  agen- 
cies conducting  the  State  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Establishes  criminal  procedures  for 
fraudulent  activities  connected  with  the 
program. 

HJL  12778.— March  24, 1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tb* 
Interior  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  Statue 
of  John  Witherspoon  presenUy  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  National 
Presbyterian  Center,  Washington,  District  of 
ColTunbia.  and  to  transfer  title  to  such 
statue  to  the  National  Presybterlan  Church, 
Incorporated  without  compensation. 

HJl.  12779.— March  84. 1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

HJt.  12780.  March  25,  1976.  House  Admln- 
Istratlcni.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  and  establish  procedures  for 
publicly  financing  general  Section  campaigns 
of  candidates  for  election  to  CongraBB.  Bstab- 
lishes  the  Congressional  Election  Payment 
Account,  out  of  which  qualified  candldatss 
are  entitled  to  payments  In  an  amount  equal 
to  that  ndsed  throxigh  private  contxibutlona. 

HJl.  12781.  March  26.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  UmltaUon  with  respect  to 
direct  locuis  to  veterans  for  purchase  of  • 
home  in  a  rural  area  or  small  town  or  city 
^nxen  adequate  credit  is  otherwise  unavail- 
able. 

HJl.  12782.  March  26,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  States  and 
political  subdivisions  frcxn  discriminating 
against  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 
Grants  a  priority  in  determining  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  various  Federal  pro- 
grams to  political  subdivisions  which  submit 
plans  for  the  inclusion  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  In  their  development. 

HJl.  12783.  March  25.  1978.  Interstate  and 
R>relgn  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Admlnlstratdr  to  contract  with  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority  tat  the  <^>eratlon  of 
an  experimental  rate  design  pilot  project. 

HJl.  12784.  March  25. 1978.  Rules.  Requires 
review  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  tf 
they  warrant  continuation.  Directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  such  review  of  programs 
covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Requires  Oon- 
gress  to  make  such  review  every  4  years. 

HJl.  12786.  March  26.  1976.  Oovemment 
Oparatl<xi8.  Requires  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  study  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  aU  Federal  agencies  every  10 
years. 

Terminates  such  agency  10  years  after  the 
submission  of  such  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  unless  Congress  acts  to  con- 
tinue such  agency. 

HJl.  13786.  March  25. 1976.  Agriculture.  Dl> 
rects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish standards  governing  timber  sales  in  na- 
tional fc»-ests  consistent  with  multiple  use 
sustained  yield  principles.  Requires  consid- 
eration of  environmental,  biological,  en- 
gineering, and  economic  factcas  prtra*  to  large 
timber  sales. 

Requires  the  imposition  of  limits  on  clear- 
cutting,  cutting  of  tinmarked  trees,  and  cut- 
ting of  immature  trees  in  national  forests. 
Reqtiires  the  preparation  of  management 
plans  for  the  national  tosttXa. 

HJO.  12787.  March  25.  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration to  establish  an  energy  conservation 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
project  designed  to  increase  energy  use  effi- 
ciency in  industrial,  commercial,  residential, 
agricultural,  and  governmental  sectors. 
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for  tbe  development 
pment  and  processes 
teria  set  by  the  Ad- 

1B76.  Banking,  Cur- 
ends  the  Housing  and 
It  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 

lunity  development 


-''■  Sstabllshes  procedur 
of  energy  efficient  eq 
In  accordance  with  ci 
mlnlstrator. 

HJi.  12788.  March 
rency  and  Housing. 
Community  Developm( 
vide  supplementary  co] 

block  grant  assistance  Ito  conununlties  with 
high  unemployment.  Pfovldes  for  the  alloca 
tlon  of  these  funds. 

HJl.  12789.  March  23L  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amtends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  solid 
waste  management  reflations  with  respect 
to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  beverage  con- 
tainers at  Federal  facilities. 

H.B.  12790.  March  b5,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Ihjternal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  so  much  of  the 
taxes  assessed  against  local  benefits  of  a 
kjnd  tending  to  Increase  the  value  of  the 
property  assessed  as  Is  I  properly  allocable  to 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  treatment  works  or  to  the  retirement  of 
Indebtedness  attributable  to  any  such  con 
structlon,  reconstructlo  a,  or  erection. 

HH.  12791.  March  2J,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Exempts  from  the  motor 
vehicles  provisions  of 
merce  Act  motor  vehlclfes  used  In  the  trans- 
portation of  members  c  f  any  religious  orga- 
nization exempted  from 
Code. 

HJt.  12792.  March  25. 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  head  of  each 
Federal   agency  to  emjloy  Interpreting  as- 
sistants for  deaf  employ  ees. 

Renders  applicable  t>  the  United  States 


the  Internal  Revenue 
1976.  Post  Office  and 


The  Senate  met  at :  0 
called  to  order  by  Ho|i 
a  Senator  from  the 


State 


PRAYfR 

The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D., 
prayer: 


off  sred 


Almighty  God,  who 
this  holy  season,  be 
our  work  in  this  plac«  i 
In  the  work^we  do 
us  once  more  to  the 
we  may  see  again  its 
its  meaning  for  our 
Ing  in  our  own  lives, 
the  self -giving  Saviout 
our  hamlets,  our  citi^ 
with  forgiveness  and 
and  our  fellow  citizen!  i 
urrection  with  a  new 
soul,  ready  to  serve 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
to  face  the  future 
pect  of  Thy  coming 

We  pray  in  the  namfe 
rection  and  the  life 


APPOINTMENT  OP 
DENT  PRO 


O]  TICER. 


The  PRESIDING 
will  please  read  a  conimunlcation 
Senate  from  the  Pres 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letti  t 


Postal  Service  provisions  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment by  Federal  agencies  of  reading  as- 
sistants and  Interpreters  for  blind  and  deaf 
employees. 

Directs  each  agency  to  Incrementally  In- 
crease the  number  of  positions  classified  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  such  reading 
assistants    and    interpreters. 

HJl.  12793.  March  25,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  (1)  rate  bu- 
reaus; (2)  aircraft  exemption;  (3)  private 
and  contract  carriers;  (4)  commercial  zones; 
(5)  new  plants;  (6)  private  carrier  leases 
.  to  common  carriers;  (7)  entry;  (8)  dual 
operation;  (9)  suspension  of  common  carrier 
motor  rates;  (10)  common  carrier  compen- 
satory rates;  (11)  commodity  and  route  re- 
strictions; (12)  discrimination;  (13)  back 
hauls;  (14)  State  filing  requirements;  (15) 
motor  carrier  safety;  and  (16)  mergers. 

HJl.  12794.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Provides  an  additional  26  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  (presently  limited  to 
26  weeks)  under  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1974. 

HJl.  12795.  March  25,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  organizations  for  programs  of  train- 
ing and  employment  for  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  inclusive. 

Establishes  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  National  Youth  PuU  Employment  Board 
and  a  Youth  Job  Guarantee  Office 

H.R.  12796.  March  25,  1976.  Judiciary 
Creates  a  charitable  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Opportiinltles  Camps 


for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing camps  for  disadvantaged  children.  Orants 
such  corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
name  "National  Social  Conditioning  Camps". 

HJl.  12797.  March  26,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed 
on  articles  assembled  abroad  with  compo- 
nents produced  in^the  United  States. 

HJl.  12798  March  25,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  grant  a  release  to  the  city  of 
Galveston,  Indiana,  from  all  of  the  restric- 
tions In  the  deed  conveying  specified  real 
property  to  such  city  for  airport  purposes. 

HJl.  12799.  March  25,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Include  In  the 
Renewable  Resource  Program,  national  pro- 
gram recommendations  which  take  Into  ac- 
count specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands. 

HJl.  12800.  March  26, 1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  In 
Alaska.  Requires  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  construction  of  di- 
rect current  lines  from  Alaskan  sources  to 
the  transmission  system  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 
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:30  a.m.,  and  was 
John  C.  Cttlver, 
of  Iowa. 


Reverend  Edward 
the  following 


wi  h 


els  Bwhere. 


has  brought  us  to 
us  this  day  until 
is  done.  Guide  us 
Then  lead 
(^oss,  that  by  faith 
aning  in  history, 
w^rld,  and  its  mean- 
May  the  spirit  of 
enter  our  homes, 
and  our  Nation 
healing.  Bring  us 
to  the  day  of  res- 
lleart  and  mind  and 
more  perfectly, 
righteousness,  and 
brii  ;ht  with  the  pros- 
kingdom. 

who  is  the  resiir- 


U.S.  Senate. 

PRESmENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  14. 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  C. 
Ctjiver,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CULVER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  A 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  relative  to  amending 
section  25  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of 
1974  by  providing  a  permanent  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tliee 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. April  13.  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A:  nen. 


ACTING   PRESI- 
TEMPORE 


The  clerk 
to  the 
dent  pro  tempore 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
Senate  today,  instead  of  asking  that  only 
certain  committees  may  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  all  committees  may  meet 
today  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  PILE  REPORTS  BE- 
TWEEN 10  A.M.  AND  3  P.M.  ON 
FRIDAY.  APRIL  23,  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees  be 
authorized  to  file  reports  between  10  a.m. 
and  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  23,  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  noni- 
nations  on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
new  reports. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


Apnl  U,  1976 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.  The  nominations  will  be  stated. 

U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Melvln  Zals, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Forrest  S.  Peter- 
sen, U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  Marine  Corps  placed  on  the  Sec- 
rctftrv's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  consider«i  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
these  confirmations  and  those  confirma- 
tions of  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


school  lunch  program  extensicm  and  the 
permanent  authorizatlm  for  the  school 
breakfast  program.  He  has  vetoed  $36 
billion  for  major  health  and  social  serv- 
ices programs.  He  has  vetoed  $6  billion 
to  States  to  finance  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  projects  and  thereby  Increase 
employment  especially  In  areas  where 
unemployment  is  6y2  percent  or  higher. 
He  has  vetoed  $125  million  to  aid  States 
in  complying  with  standards  for  federal- 
ly funded  day  care  centers.  In  contrast, 
Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  each 
house  overrode  his  veto  of  special  educa- 
tion appropriations  and  appropriations 
for  major  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. We  overrode  his  veto  of  expanded 
health  services  and  nurse  training  pro- 
grams. We  also  overrode  his  veto  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Persisting  even 
further.  Congress  took  10  other  vetoed 
bills,  rewrote  them  and  repassed  them. 
The  Senate  has  also  moved  ahead  un- 
der the  new  budgetary  process.  We  have 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  make  the 
difBcult  decisions  about  how  revenue 
should  be  spent  among  various  programs. 
We  are  now  looking  at  the  entire  budget 
in  making  decisions  about  its  Integral 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

SENATE  ACHIEVEMENTS— JANUARY 
19  THROUGH  APRIL  14,  1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore recessing  for  Easter,  I  shall  com- 
ment briefiy  on  the  work  of  the  Senate 
this  year.  Statistics  indicate  that  this  has 
been  an  imusuaUy  productive  3  months. 
The  Senate  in  1976  has  been  in  session 
more  days,  passed  more  measures,  rati- 
fied more  treaties,  enacted  more  public 
and  private  laws  and  recorded  more  votes 
than  in  the  similar  period  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  might  also  add  that  there  have 
been  four  times  as  many  vetoes  this  ses- 
sion—with promise  for  more.  The  vetoes 
have  totaled  48  during  the  year  and  a 
half  of  the  Ford  administration.  A  look 
at  the  list  of  21  bills  vetoed  during  the 
94th  Congress  illustrates  the  difference 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive.  The 
President  has  vetoed  measures  to  curb 
strip  mining,  to  improve  health  services 
and  nurse  training,  to  stimulate  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry  and  to  help 
people  to  buy  homes.  He  has  vetoed  the 


parts.  We  are  also  making  better  judg- 
ments in  carrying  out  our  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

The  Senate  has  debated  and  passed 
this  year  numerous  other  measures  of 
broad  Impact  to  the  Nation.  I  refer  to  the 
reform  of  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
extensive  revision  of  the  copyright  laws, 
the  toxic  substances  control  bill,  the  200- 
mile  fisheries  management  zone,  home 
insulation — energy  con^rvation  stand- 
ards, additional  district  court  judgeships, 
amendments  to  the  campaign  financing 
act,  airport-airways  improvement,  and 
appropriations  for  public  employment, 
summer  youth  employment  and  Innocu- 
lation  ag£dnst  the  swine  fiu  virus.  A  more 
complete  account  of  measures  which  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  this  year  Is  con- 
tained in  the  report  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  report 
and  index,  as  well  as  other  statistical  tn- 
formatlon,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Senate  AcnvirT  as  of  Afbil  14  foe  1974. 1976,  and  1976 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Days  In  session ^ 

Hours   in   session lii 

Measures   parsed ^** 

Private  lavre ® 

PubUc    laws " 

Treaties   _ ' 

necom   votes— *■" 

Vetoes   „_ 

Average  attendance HB.8a% 

Saturday  sessions ^ 

Sessions  after  8  p.m ^ 

Sessions  prior  to  10  ajn — — —      * 


49 

357:19 

103 

0 

16 

0 

138 

1 

90.91% 

1 

e 

8 


52 

287:24 

313 

10 

60 

5 

150 

4 

87.10% 

0 

4 
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Status  of  PaKsmENTiAi.  Vetoes  as  or 
APRIL  14,  1976 

94TH    CONGRESS    TOTAL:     21 

Vetoes  Overridden  (4) 

1.  HJl.  5901,  Education  Appropriations. 
Vetoed  July  25.  1975.  House  overrode  veto  on 
September  9,  1976.  Senate  overrode  veto  on 
September  10,  1975.  Became  Public  Law  94- 

94. 

2.  S.  66,  Health  Services— Nurse  Training. 
Vetoed  July  26,  1975.  Senate  overrode  veto 
on  3vlj  26,  1975.  House  overrode  veto  on 
July  29. 1975.  Became  Public  Law  94-63. 

3.  H.R.  4222,  School  Lunch  Program.  Vetoed 
October  3,  1975.  House  and  Senate  overrode 
veto  on  October  7,  1975.  Became  Public  Law 
94-105.  

4.  KM.  8069,  Labor— HEW  Appropriations, 
1976.  Vetoed  December  19,  1975.  House  over- 
rode veto  on  January  27,  1976.  Senate  over- 
rode veto  onJanuary  28,  1976.  Became  PubUo 
Law  94-206. 

Vetoes  for  which  modified  versions  have  been 
repassed  (10) 

5.  H.R.  25,  Strip  Mining.  Vetoed  May  20, 
1975.  House  sustained  veto  on  June  10,  1975. 
(Comparable  provisions  In  S.  891  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  81.  1975.  and 
passed  the  House  amended  January  31. 1976.) 

6.  H.B.  4481,  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriations. Vetoed  May  28,  1975.  House 
sustained  veto  on  June  4, 1976.  (Less  compre- 


hensive measure,  H.J.  Res.  493  became  PubUo 
Law  94-36.  Public  Law  94-41  contained  funds 
for  this  puriwae.) 

7.  HJl.  4485.  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing.  Vetoed  June  36,  1976.  House  sus- 
tained veto  on  June  25,  1976.  (Leas  compre- 
hensive measure.  H.B.  5898.  became  PubUo 
Law  94-60.) 

8.  HJl.  1767,  OU  Import  Pees,  President's 
authority  to  In^xise.  Vetoed  March  4,  1978. 
Referred  to  Hovise  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. (Relevant  provisions  contained  In 
HJl.  4035,  which  was  also  vetoed  and  8.  622 
which  became  PubUc  Law  94-163.) 

9.  HJl.  4035.  OU  Policy.  Vetoed  July  31. 
1975.  Referred  to  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  (Belated  pro- 
visions In  S.  622  which  became  Public  Law 
94-168.> 

HT^S.  1849.  CMl  Price  Contnds.  Vetoed 
September  9,  1975.  Senate  sustained  veto  on 
September  10,  1976.  (HJl.  9524  extending 
controls  to  Decwnber  15.  1975,  l>ecame  Public 
Law  94-133.  Comparable  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  S.  622  which  became  Public  Law 
94-163.) 

11.  HJl.  6367,  Tourism  Promotion.  Vetoed 
May  28,  1976.  Referred  to  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  (Similar 
measure  8.  2003  Ijecame  Public  Law  94-56.) 

12.  HJl.  12,  Executive  Protective  Service. 
Vetoed  November  29,  1975.  Referred  to  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Conunlt- 
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ta«.    (Stmllar  provlstoiw  are  oontalnMl   In 
HJL  11184  whlcb  becao  e  Public  Law  94-196.) 

18.  HJl.  56£9,  Tax  B|Bduction.  Vetoed  De- 
oember  17,  1975.  Houfe  sustained  veto  on 
December  18.  1976.  (Almost  Identical  bUI. 
H3.  9908  became  Pubic  Iaw  94-164.) 

14.  HJt.  6347.  Public   Works  Xmployment. 
Vetoed  February   IS,   :  976.  House   overrode 
▼eto  on  February  19,  1  >76.  Senate  sustained 
▼eto  on  Febniary  19,  IS  76.  (Comparable  pro 
visions  are  contained  Iz  ~ 
the  Senate  on  April  II, 


S.  3201  wlilch  passed 
I.  1976.) 
Other  Veioes  (7) 

15.  HJt.  4296,  Agrlcu:  tural  Price  Supports. 
Vetoed  May  1.  1975.  ICouse  sustained  veto 
on  May  13,  1976.  (Sec-etary  of  Agrlciilture 
will  hold  quarterly  oversight  meetings  with 
Agriculture  Committee^  on  subject.) 

16.  HJl.  9497,  Tobecco  Price  Supports 
Vetoed  September  30,  1975.  Referred  to 
House  AgrlcvUture  Committee. 

17.  S.  2360,  Natlonul  Security  Council 
Membership.  Vetoed  De^mber  31,  1976.  Sen- 
ate overrode  veto  January  22.  1976.  House 
referred  to  Armed  Senfces  Committee  Jan 
uary  26,  1977. 

18.  HJl.  5900,  Commtn  Sltiis  Picketing— 
Collective  Bargaining.  Vetoed  January  2, 
1976.  House  referred  to  pducatlon  and  Labor 
Committee. 

19.  S.J.  Res.  121.  Jlllk  Price  Supports. 
Vetoed  January  30,  19  re.  Senate  sustained 
veto  on  February  4,  197« . 

ao.  HJl.    9803.    ChUd 
Standards.   Vetoed  Aprl  6,' 1976.  House  to 
consider  May  4,  1976. 

21.  HJl.  8617,  Hatch  ^ct  Revision.  Vetoed 
April  12,  1976.  House  1o  consider  April  29, 
1976, 
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!  I.  700) . 
L>ans  Limitation   (S. 


e.  532). 

AFPROPSIA  nONS 

Fiscal  1976  and  Transition  Period: 

Continuing    (HJ.   Rea.   857,   P.L.   94-264) 

Defense  (HJl.  9861,  P.],.  94-212). 

Foreign  Aid  (HJl.  122i>3). 

•Labor-HEW  (HJl.  80^9,  Pi.  94-206). 

Supplemental  (HJ^.  R^.  890). 

Supplemental  Rallrc^d  (HJ.  Res.  801.  Pi. 
94r-252). 

Supplemental  Leglslallve  (HJ.  Res.  811. 
Pi.  94-226) . 

ECDGE  C 

Deferrals— 1976: 

Army  Corps  of  Englnei  srs  (S.  Res.  408) . 

Indian  Health  PacUltlss  (S.  Res.  366). 

Indian  PubUc  School  C  onstructlon  (S.  Rea. 

8). 

Youth  Conservation  Cc  rps  (8.  Res  886) 

Rescissions — 1976: 

Consumer  Product  Safety,  Interior,  Park 
Service,  Selective  Service,  and  State  fHJl. 
11666.  Pi.  94-249). 


Resolutions — 1976 : 
First  Budget  Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109). 

CONGRESS 

Congressional  Tax  LlabUlty  (8.  3447) . 

Inaugural  Committee  (S.  Con.  Res.  90). 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Bicentennial  (S 
Con.  Res.  103). 

Magna  Carta  Delegation  (S.  Con.  Res.  98). 

Professional  Societies  Fellowship  Programs 
(S.  Con.  Res.  100) . 

CONSXTU^  AITAIBS 

Consumer  Food  Act  (S.  641). 

Consumer   Leasing    (HJl.    8835.   Pi.   94- 

240). 

Consumer  Product  Safety  (S.  644). 

Equal  Credit  Opportunity  (HJl.  6516,  Pi. 
94-239). 

Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings (S.  1518). 

CaiME-JUDICIAST 

Bankruptcy  Referees  Salary  (HJl.  6184. 
Pi.  94-217). 

Copyright  Revision  (S.  22) . 

District  Court  Judgeships  (S.  287) . 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  Agents 
(S.  Res.  391). 

Lotteries  HJl.  1607,  Pi.  94-         ) . 

Parole  ReorganlzaUon  (HJl.  6737,  Pi  94- 
233). 

Patent  Laws  Revision  (S.  2256) . 

Territorial  Judges  Cost-of-Llvlng  Adjust- 
ment (S.  14). 

U.S.  Magistrates  Jurisdiction  (S.  1283). 

U.S.  Magistrates  Salary  (S.  2923) . 

DEFENSE 

Armed  Forces  Per  Diem  Allowance  (HR 
8089).  ^ 

Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  (S.  2117,  Pi.  94-225) . 

Carbonyl  Chloride  (H.R.  9570,  Pi.  94-251). 

Defense  Production  —  Voluntary  Agree- 
ments (H.J.  Res.  784,  Pi.  94-221 ) . 

Department  of  Defense  Employees  Oath 
Authority  (HJl.  508,  Pi.  94-213) . 

Household  Ooods  Shipments  (S.  2033). 

Reservists  Active  Duty  (S.  2115) . 

DISTRICT  or    COLTTBCBIA 

Southeastern  University  (S.  611,  Pi.  94- 
250). 

ECONOMT-PINANCE 

Bankruptcy  of  Major  Municipalities  (HR 
10624,  Pi.  94-260) . 

•Child  Day  Care  Staffing  Standards  (H  R 
9803). 

Library  of  Congress  Trust  Funds  (S.  2619), 
(S.  2620) . 

New  York  City  Retirement  Systems  (H  R 
11700.  Pi.  94-236). 

Pension  Plans  Tax-Free  Rollover  (HR 
12725,  Pi.  94-  ). 

Public  Debt  Limit  Increase  (HJl.  11893 
Pi.  94-232). 

State  Taxation  of  Depositories  (S.  2672 
Pi.  94-222).  ' 

EDUCATION 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships  (H.J.  Res 
491,  Pi.  94-         ). 

Indochlnese  Refugees  Educational  Assist- 
ance (S. 2145) . 

E1.ECTIONS 

Federal   Election   Commission — Campaten 
Financing  (S.  3065). 
Political  Campaigning  (S.  Res.  419) . 

EllPLOTMXNT 

•Public  Works  Employment  (H.R.  5247). 
Public  Works  Jobs  (S.  3201) . 

ENERGT 

Coal  Leasing — Strip  Mining   (S.  391). 

Coastal  Zone  Management  (8. 686) . 

Energy  Conservation  In  Buildings  (H.R. 
8650) . 

ERDA  Supplemental  Authorization  (8 
3108).  ^ 


International  Petroleum  Bzposition  (8J. 
Res.  69,  Pi.  94-227) . 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Productloa 
(H.B.  49,  Pi.  94-358). 

XMVnONICENT 

Blackbird  Control  (HJl.  11810,  PJi.  94- 
207). 

Environmental  Research  Aatluvlsatton 
(H.R.  7106). 

KUler  Whales  (8. 3180) . 

Scrimshaw  Art  Preservation  (8. 239). 

Toxic  Substances  Control  (S.  3149) .  I      ' 

Water  Quality  Repwt  (HJl.  13193.  Pi.  94- 
238). 

OENERAI,  GOVERNMENT 

Animal  Welfare  (S.  1941). 

Bicentennial  Flag  Display  (S.  3161). 

Daylight  Saving  Time  (S.  2931) . 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Authorization 
(S.2935). 

Fiscal  Year  Adjustment  (8.  3445.  Pi 
94-     ). 

Fiscal  Year  Transition  (S.  2444,  Pi.  94-    ) . 

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Memo- 
rial BuUdlng  (HJl.  11645,  P.L.  94-219). 

Mariana  Islands  (H J.  Res.  549,  P.L.  94- 
241). 

NASA  Authorization  (HJl.  12453). 

National  Portrait  Gallery  (S.  1657,  Pi.  94- 
209). 

•National  Security  Council  (S.  2350) . 

National  Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Doctiments  of  Federal  Officials  (S.  3060,  Pi. 
94-261). 

Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials  (& 
Res.  428). 

Science  Policy  (HJl.  10230) . 

Small  Business  Amendments  (S.  2498) . 

Smithsonian  Institution — National  Muse- 
um (S.  2945). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  (H.R.  13122, 
P.L.  94-255). 

White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
(S.J.  Res.  154,  Pi.  94-224) . 

GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

•Hatch  Act  Revisions  (HJl.  8617) . 
Secret  Service  Director's  Salary  (S.  3028) . 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  Abuse,  Prevention  and  l^eatment 
(8.3184). 

Communicable  Disease  Control — Consimier 
Health  Education  (S.  1466) . 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  (8. 
2017,  P.L.  94-237) . 

Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Research — Health 
Services  (HJl.  7988,  P.L.  94-     ) . 

Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  (S. 
1664). 

Medical  Device  Safety  (S.  510) . 

Rehabilitation  Act  Extension  (HJl.  11045. 
Pi.  94-230) . 

HOX7SINQ 

Housing — ^Flood  Insurance  (HJl.  9852). 

INDIANS 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (S.  2981) . 
Indian  Crimes  (S.  2129) . 
Palms  and  Cabazon  Mission  Indians  (H.R 
1465.  Pi.  94-     ) . 
Pueblo  Indians  New  Mexico  (S.  2129) . 

INTERNATIONAL 

Brussels  Conference  (S.  Con.  Res.  93) . 

Discriminatory  Trade  Practices  of  EEC  (S. 
Con.  Res.  108). 

Foreign  Military  Aid  and  Sales  (S.  2662) . 

Guatemala  ReUef  Authorization  (S.  3056) . 

Guatemalan  Earthquake  (S.  Res.  390) . 

Inter-American  Development  Bank- 
African  Development  Fund  (HJl.  9721) . 

Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
African  Development  Fund  (HJl.  9721 ) . 

Laotian  Refugees  (S.  2760) . 

Lincoln  Statue  (H.J.  Res.  406,  Pi.  94- 
308). 

State  Department  Authorization  (8. 3168) . 
Treaties: 
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Inter-Amerlcan  Women's  Rights  Conven- 
tion (Ex.  D,  81st-lst) . 
Badlo  Reg\Uatlona  Revision  (Ex.  Q,  94th- 

ist) . 
Telecommunications  Convention    (Ex.  J.. 

93d-2d) . 
Tele^aph  and  Telepl»ne  Regulations  (Ex. 

E,93d-2d). 

Women's  PoUtlcal  Rights  Convention  (Ex. 
J,  88th-lst) . 

U.S.  Winter  Olympic  Team  (S.  Res.  388) . 

USJ-A.   Authorization    (H.B.    11598,   PIi. 

94-         )• 
WUma  Rudolph  Film  (HJl.  6949,  Pi.  94- 

218). 

MEMORIALS,    TRIBUTES    AND    MEDALS 

Charles   CarroU   Medals    (HJl.    3427,   Pi. 

94-257). 
Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  Jr.  (S.  Res.  353) . 
Commercial  Aviation  60th  Anniversary  (8. 

Bee.  381).  ^.       ,„ 

International  Astronautlcal  Federation  (S. 

Res.  412). 

Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans*  Hospital 
(HJl.  40434,  Pi.  94r-246) . 

Library  of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson 
Building  (S.  2920.  Pi.  94-264). 

Lincoln  Memorial  (S.  64). 

101st  Airborne  Memorial  (S.  1847,  Pi. 
94-211). 

WlUIam  A.  Barrett,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  433) . 

Wright  O.  Douglas  (S.  2742). 

Wright  Patman,  Death  of  (S.  Res.  402). 

NATURAL  RESOURCES — NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITES 

Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area  (HJl. 
4979,  Pi.  94-235). 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore  (S.  867). 

National  Parks  Mining  Regulations  (S. 
2371). 

National  Resource  Ltuids  Management  (S. 
607). 

National  Wildlife  System  Administration 
(HJl.  5512.  P.  L.  94-223) . 

Reclamation  Projects  Authorization  (S. 
151,  Pi.  94r-228) . 

Santa  Monica  Recreation  Area  (S.  1640) . 

Wetlands  Loan  Extension  (HJl.  5608,  PL. 
94-215). 

Wilderness  Areas: 

Bristol  Cliffs  Wilderness  (S.  2308,  Pi. 
94-     ). 

Eagles  Nest  WUderness  (S.  268) . 

Shenandoah  National  Park  (S.  885). 

Wilderness  Area  Studies: 

Kaiser  Roadless  Area  (S.  75) . 

NOMINATIONS — ^ACTION   BT   ROLLCALL    VOTE 

George  Bush   to   be   Director  of   Central 
Intelligence. 
WUlle  J.  Usery  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Bald  Eagle  Days  (S.  Res.  347) . 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week  (S.J.  Res.  76) . 

Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week  (SJ.  Rea. 
35  Pi  94—     ) . 

Family  Week  (SJ.  Res.  101,  Pi.  94-     ). 

Fourth  of  July  Holiday  (S.J.  Res.  151) . 

Knights  of  Columbus  Day  (SJ.  Res.  183). 

Tennis  Week  (S.J.  Res.  172). 

Thomas  Jefferson  Day  (H.J.  Res.  670,  Pi. 
94-263). 

Worid  Habitat  Day  (S.  Res.  398). 

SENATE 

Cloture  Rule  (S.  Res.  268). 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  Res.  410)  (S.  Res.  423). 

Oklahoma  Senate  Contest. 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (8.  Res. 
377)  (S.  Res.  414) . 

Select  Committee  on  Committees  (S.  Res. 
109). 

TRANSPORTATION-COMMUNICATIONS 

Airport  and  Airway  Development  (HJl. 
9771). 

Alaska  Highway  (S.  2071). 

ConRall  Acquisition  of  Bankrupt  Rail 
Property   (HJl.   12490,  Pi.  94-263). 


ConBaU  Stock  (S.J.  Res.  184.  Pi.  94-348). 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Authorization  (HJl. 
8235,  Pi.  94-     ) . 

Fisheries  Management — ^300  Mile  Limit 
(HJl.  200,  Pi.  94-386)  . 

Rail  Negotiations  {B.  Con.  Res.  97).' 

Railroad  Revltalizatlon  (8.  3718,  P.L. 
94-310).  

VETUUIfB 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commlwwion 
Travel  Expenses  (HJl.  8507.  94-266),  Veter- 
ans' Insurance  (8. 1911). 


Senate  Legislative  Acnvrrr 

(94th  Congress.  2d  Session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  PoUcy  Committee) 

Days  in  session 83 

Hours  In  session 387:24 

Total  measures  passed 218 

Private  laws 810 

Public  laws 00 

Treaties    * 

Confirmations ~ -  14,481 

Record  votes 180 

Vetoes  * 

Symbols:  (W)— Passed  by  Voice  Vote; 
numbers  In  paranthesls  Indicate  number  of 
record  vote  on  passage,  conference  report, 
or  reconsideration — •  numbers  Indicate  vote 
occurred  Ist  session  of  94th  Congress  (1975). 
agriculture 

Agricult\ire  Department  employees'  de- 
pendents orientation. — Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlctilture  to  use  appropriated 
f imds  for  the  orientation  and  language  train- 
ing of  dependents  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  have  foreign  assignments.  8. 
3062— Passed  Senate  March  16.  1976.  (W) 

Agricultural  census. — ^Amends  section  143, 
tlUe  13,  U.S.C.  to  change  the  reference  years 
and  the  years  for  taking  the  census  of  agri- 
culture to  coincide  with  the  economic  cen- 
sus of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  Industry 
which  Is  taken  every  5  years  and  refers  to  the 
years  the  last  numericals  of  which  are  "3" 
and  "7"  in  order  to  provide  comparable  data 
for  evailuaflng  the  Nation's  economic  and 
agricultural  status  and  to  avoid  the  heavy 
workload  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  when 
the  agricultural  census  Is  taken  In  the  same 
year  as  the  decennial  census;  changes  the 
definition  of  the  term  "farm"  for  census  pur- 
poses to  include  only  places  which  produce 
at  least  $1,000  worth  of  agrlcultiu-al  goods  a 
year  Instead  of,  as  at  present,  any  place 
which  produces  agricultural  goods  seUlBg  for 
at  least  $250  in  a  year  or  a  place  meaJsiirlng 
at  least  10  acres  and  producing  at  least  »50 
In  agrlcultviral  goods;  and  postpones  \mtll 
June  30, 1976,  the  effective  date  of  the  change 
In  the  term  "farm"  to  give  Congress  an  op- 
portimlty  to  study  the  possible  effects  of  the 
change  before  It  becomes  effective.  H.B. 
7824 — PubUc  Law  94-229,  approved  March  16. 
1976.  (W) 

Agricultural  loans  for  losses  due  to  toxic 
chemical  contamination. — Requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  bona 
fide  farmers  and  ranchers  who  suffer  losses 
on  or  after  January  1,  1973,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  due  to  toxic  chemical  conta- 
mination of  their  agricultural  commodities 
or  Uvestock;  limits  the  amovmt  of  any  loan 
to  an  Individual  agricultural  producer  to 
$100,000,  the  cost  of  replacing  the  condemned 
livestock  or  products,  or  the  noncompen- 
sated share  of  the  condemned  products  or 
livestock;  places  a  7-year  maximum  term  on 
the  loan  at  a  rate  of  Interest  reflecting  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government;  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  grant  a  grace  pwlod 
for  principal  payments  and  the  majority  of 
Interest  for  up  to  S-years  if  Individual  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  8.  2578 — ^Passed  Senate 
March  10, 1976.  (W) 


AgrleuUvral  peat  control. — ^Broadens  and 
strengthens  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  control  and  eradicate  agricul- 
tural pests  by  (1)  permitting  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  eradication  and  control  programs 
with  req>ect  to  plant  pests  not  now  covered 
by  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  including  spider 
mites,  slugs,  and  snails;  (2)  extending  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  cooperate  with  for- 
eign governments  Including  governments  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Canada.  Mexico. 
Central  America.  ColomblA.  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Leaser  An- 
tilles, and  International  organizations  and 
associations  In  carrying  out  eradication  and 
control  programs;  (3)  making  discretionary 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide  phyto- 
sanltary  inspection  and  certification  service 
for  dcMnestlc  plants  and  plant  products  tat 
export,  and  extending  such  authculty  to  In- 
qtectlon  and  certlflcatlon  of  any  plants  at 
plant  products  offered  for  export  or  transit- 
ing the  United  States:  (4)  repealing  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  October  6.  1917,  for  co- 
operation with  Mexico  and  adjacent  States 
In  the  extermination  of  pink  bollwonn  In- 
festations near  the  U.S.  border  In  which  au- 
thority is  now  contained  in  the  Organic  Act; 
and  (5)  clarifying  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  cooperate  with  certain  Western  Hemis- 
phere cotmtries.  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
Greater  Ant»11^««,  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  in- 
ternational organizations  and  associations 
with  respect  to  animal  disease  control  and 
the  carriers  of  animal  diseases.  8.  1617 — 
Public  Law  04-231,  approved  March  15,  1976. 
(W) 

Farmer  elected  committeeman  system. — 
Expresses  Senate  support  for  the  participa- 
tion of  farmers  In  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  the  farmer 
elected  community  commltteem an ;  urges  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  actions 
necessary  to  provide  for  Increased  Involve- 
ment of  fanners  in  the  policy  and  dedslcm- 
Tn<».iriTig  operations  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; and  requests  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
continue any  actions  designed  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  community  committeeman  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  8.  Res.  272 — Senate  adopted  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1976.  ( W) 

Food  stamp  reform. — ^Makee  changes  In  the 
food  stamp  program  relating  to  eligibility  to 
participate,  the  benefits  avalltUjle,  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  and  the  penalties 
applicable  to  violations  as  follows: 
Changes  affecting  eligtbility 
(1)  wiTntnatoB  the  present  system  of  al- 
lowing varying,  itemized  deductions  from 
gross  Income  In  determining  household  In- 
come for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  replaces  It  with  a  standard  deduction  of 
$100  a  month  for  the  60  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  of  $60  a  month  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam, 
and  provides  an  additional  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $25  a  month  in  the  case  of  a  house- 
hold with  one  or  more  members  60  years  of 
age  or  older,  or  any  household  with  earned 
income  of  $150  a  month  or  more; 

(3)  Defines  "gross  Income"  as  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  all  money  payments  (In- 
cluding payments  made  pursuant  to  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973)  and 
payments  In  kind,  excluding:  (a)  medical 
costs  payments;  (b)  earned  income  of  child 
under  18;  (c)  payments  received  under  title 
n  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970;  (d)  Infrequent  or  Irregular  Income  not 
exceeding  $80  during  any  3  month  period; 
(e)  all  loans,  scholarships,  fellowships, 
grants,  and  veterans'  educational  benefits, 
except  those  deferred  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  used  for  tuition  and  mandatory  fees; 
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(f)  hotislng  vendor  pa  rments  to  landlords; 

(g)  payments  under  tie  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  i;  if  ants,  and  children 
(WIC);  (h)  payments  in  kind  from  govern- 
ment benefit  programsi  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  Bcbool  luncbi  medicare,  and  elder- 
ly feeding  programs,  aid  any  payments  In 
Und  whlcb  cannot  be  seasonably  and  prop- 
erly computed;  (1)  tht  cost  oX  producing 
self-employed  income:  (  )  Federal,  State,  and 
local  income  tax  refund  i,  Federal  Income  tax 
credits,  and  retroactive  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  provided  that  these 
amounts  shall  be  Included  under  household 
resources  for  ellglbllltjt  piupoees;  and  (k) 
Income  specifically  excluded  by  other  Fed- 
eral laws;  I 

(3)  Bases  eligibility  |on  income  received 
during  the  30  days  prldr  to  application; 

(4)  Provides  for  semj-annual  adjustment 
of  the  standard  deduction  and  of  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  bccordtng  to  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  tndex,  with  the  first 
adjustments  effective  Jifly  1,  1977; 

(5)  Freezes  existing  assets  eligibility 
standards  (presently  sefl  by  regulation)  un- 
til 60  days  after  a  report  on  asset  holding 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress; 

(6)  Eliminates  preseht  automatic  eligi- 
bility for  persons  eliglBle  for  welfare  pro- 
grams and  requires  them  to  apply  and  dem- 
onstrate eligibility  Justfas  nonwelfare  per- 
sons; 

y  (7)  Excludes  from  eligibility  college  stu- 
dents who  are  or  can  legally  be  claimed  as 
tax  exemptions  by  famlljes  which  are  them- 
selves not  eligible  for  fo<id  stamps; 

(8)  Excludes  from  eligibility  those  who 
terminate  employment  voluntarily,  unless 
previously  eligible;  streigthens  work  regis- 
tration requirements  foi'  persons  under  60 
years  of  age;  requires  a  person  with  a  child 
age  12  or  over  (instead  <*  age  18  or  over)  to 
meet  the  work  reglstralion  and  acceptance 
requirements  for  eligibility;  and  makes  oth- 
er changes;  I 

Changes  affecting  benefits 
Changes  the  purchasi-prlce  requirement 
from  the  present  varying  tate  based  on  house- 
hold size  and  Income  iislng  basls-of-lssu- 
ance  tables  established  ii  1971  to  a  uniform 
price  rate  of  25  percen^  of  net  Income  as 
determined  imder  the  Food  Stamp  Act;  de- 
fines a  "nutritionally  adequate  diet"  as  one 
that  is  based  on  the  thrift  food  plan  devel- 
oped in  1975  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  provides  that  the  cost  of  such  diet 
shall  be  the  basis  for  unjform  coupon  allot- 
ments; provides  that  tht  minimum  benefit 
for  single-person  and  tw4-person  households 
shall  be  «10  per  month;  ind  allows  a  house- 
hold to  file  for  lost  beneits  due  to  adminis- 
trative error  not  later  taan  3  months  after 
learning  of  the  error,  and  limits  the  cash 
payment  for  lost  beneflits  to  bonus  value 
of  its  allotment  for  a  3-mpnth  period; 
Changes  affecting  akministration 
Requires  States  to  certify  applicants  and 
Issue  authorization  to  purchase  cards  with- 
in 30  days  of  receiving  thfe  application;  gives 
each  State  the  option,  ln4tead  of  the  present 
requirement  which  would  have  become  ef- 
fective beginning  Octobe)-  1,  1976,  to  decide 
whether  to  establish  a  8ya(tem  where  a  house- 
hold may  elect  to  have  its  purchase  price 
charge  for  the  coupons  withheld  from  its 
public  assistance  checki  allows  all  food 
stamp  recipients  who  are  |iousebound,  feeble, 
physically  handicapped,  ;  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled, as  weU  as  aU  thdse  over  age  60,  to 
use  food  stamps  for  mekls-on-wheels  with 
stamps;  authorize  a  pUo^  project  on  elimi- 
nation of  the  purchase  j^rice  requirements; 
provides  that  a  household  may  be  disquali- 
fied for  fraudulent  participation  but  must 
be  found  gxillty  in  a  cdurt  or  by  a  State 
welfare  agency,  after  a  proper  hearing;  and 
makes  other  changes; 
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Changes  affecting  penalties  for  violations 
Establishes  criminal  penalties  for  food 
stamp  vendors  who  fraudulently  mishandle 
receipts;  requires  timely  and  verified  reports 
of  receipts  and  deposits  by  vendors;  reduces 
the  maximum  penalty  for  certain  misde- 
meanor violations  from  $5,000  to  $1,000  so 
as  to  permit  such  misdemeanors  to  be  pros- 
ecuted before  magistrates  under  the  Fed- 
eral Magistrates  Act;  and  makes  other 
changes.  S.  3136— Passed  Senate  Aprtl  8, 
1976.  (138) 

Food  stamp  vendors. — States  that  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  food  stamps  are  Federal 
funds  and  that  any  vendor  using  such  funds 
for  his  own  benefit  woiild  be  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  embezzled,  or  imprisonment  for  up 
to  10  years,  or  both;  requires  timely,  veri- 
fied reports  of  receipts  and  deposits  by  ven- 
dors to  state  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  monitor  the  Inventories  of  food 
stamps  held  by  vendors  and  to  provide  stand- 
ards to  safeguard  them  against  misuse  by 
vendors.  S.  2852— Passed  Senate  April  8, 
1976.  (139) 

Milk  price  supports. — Establishes  the  sup- 
port price  for  milk  at  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  and 
ending  on  March  31,  1978.  S.J.  Res.  121— 
Vetoed  January  30,  1976.  Senate  sustained 
veto  February  4, 1976.  (27) 

Peanut  allotments. — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  for  1976  and  subsequent 
years,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  all  or  part 
of  the  peanut  acreage  allotments  for  any 
farm  located  in  an  area  having  suffered  a 
natural  disaster  which  would  prevent  the 
planting  of  peanuts  on  a  timely  basis  to 
another  farm  engaged  in  the  production  of 
peanuts.  S.  1545 — Public  Law  94-247,  ap- 
proved March  25,  1976.  ( W) 

Potash  supplies. — Expresses  as  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that:  the  Department  of  State 
should  express  concern  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan  that  supplies  of  the 
critical  plant  nutrient,  potash,  not  be  dis- 
rupted: the  Department  of  State  should  de- 
termine the  exact  objectives  and  likely  con- 
clusions of  the  proposed  takeover  of  the 
potash  industry  by  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  develop  con- 
tingency plans  to  assure  an  adequate  sjip- 
ply  of  potash  for  American  agriculture  in  the 
event  that  supplies  from  Saskatchewan 
should  be  temporarily  or  permanently  dis- 
rupted. S.  Res.  403 — Senate  adopted  March 
17,  1976.  (W) 

Rice  production. — Contains  provisions 
effective  for  the  1976  and  1977  crops  of  rice; 
suspends  marketing  quotas  and  authorizes 
unrestricted  planting  of  rice;  establishes  a 
national  acreage  allotment  of  1.8  million 
acres,  which  is  to  be  used  only  for  deter- 
mining program  benefit  recipients  and 
amounts; 

Establishes  a  price  of  $8  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  1976  crop,  adjusted  to  refiect 
changes  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  production  items,  interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  ending  July  31,  1976;  provides 
that  the  established  price  for  the  1977  crop 
would  be  the  1976  price,  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  index  during  the  previous  12-month 
period,  and  that  such  established  prices 
for  both  corps  may  be  further  adjusted  for 
changes  in  yields; 

Provides  a  1976  loan  rate  of  $6  per  hun- 
dredweight, adjusted  as  In  the  case  of  the 
established  price,  and  for  a  1977  loan  rate 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in  the  estab- 
lished price; 


Authorizes  payments  if  the  5-month  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  producers  fall* 
short  of  the  established  price  (If  the  market 
price  ts  higher  than  the  established  price, 
no  payments  are  made) ; 

Authorizes  disaster  payments,  limited  to 
$55,000  per  person,  under  certain  conditions; 
authorizes  sales,  leases,  and  transfers  of 
allotments  and  a  rice  research  program;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  8629 — Public 
Law  94-214,  approved  February  16,  1976.  (28) 

Tobacco  allotments. — Permits  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  all  types  of  flue  cured  to- 
bacco farm  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  across  county  lines  in  any  State 
where  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  voting  in  referendiun,  ap- 
prove; and  excludes  North  Carolina  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  S.  700 — Passed  Sen- 
ate January  26,  1976.  ( W) 

Watershed  projects  loans  limitation.— 
Amends  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  to  increase  from 
$6  miUlon  to  $10  million  the  limitation  on 
any  single  loan  or  advancement  for  water- 
shed works  of  improvement.  S.  2484 — Passed 
Senate  AprU  13, 1976,  ( W) 

Wool  act  payments. — Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  amend  retroactively 
the  regulations  governing  the  computation 
of  price  support  payments  under  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954  for  the  marketing 
years  1969  through  1972  to  permit  making 
Wool  Act  payments  to  certain  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  failed  to  receive  the  full  pro- 
ceeds from  their  sale  of  wool  because  of  de- 
faults in  payments  by  their  marketing 
agency;  and  provides  that  the  computation 
be  based  on  the  lesser  of  (a)  the  net  sales 
proceeds  based  on  the  price  the  farmer  or 
rancher  would  have  received  had  there  been 
no  default  or  payment  or  (b)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  wool  at  the  time  of  sale.  S.  532— 
Passed  Senate  April  13,  1976.  (W) 

APPROPRIATIONS 

1976  and  Transition  Period: 

Continuing.— ExtendB  the  continuing  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  94-159)  which  expires  on 
March  31,  1976,  until  September  30,  1976,  to 
provide  obllgatlonal  authority  for  programs 
funded  under  the  foreign  assistance  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  Acts  which 
have  not  yet  been  enacted;  extends  authority 
for  certain  programs  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting;  and  in- 
cludes $175,000  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Water  Quality  to  complete  its  final  report. 
H.J.  Res.  857— Public  Law  94-254,  approved 
March  31, 1976  (W) 

Dc/CTwe.- Appropriates  $90,721,789,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $21,849,816,000  for  the 
transition  period  July  1-September  30,  1976, 
for  the  military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  including  pay,  operations  and 
maintenance,  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, intelligence  functions,  and  funds 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  prohib- 
its the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  for  any 
activities  involving  Angola  other  than  intel- 
ligence gathering  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. H.R.  9861 — Public  Law  94-212,  ap- 
proved February  9,  1976.  (•505,  •602) 

Foreign  aid. — Appropriates  $5,328,640,909 
in  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  for 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  activities,  foreign 
military  credit  sales,  foreign  assistance  and 
other  programs  and  for  activities  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$978,179,000  for  these  activities  for  the  tran- 
sition period;  prohibits  assistance  to  North 
or  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos;  and 
prohibits  aid  to  any  nation  which  Is  in  de- 
fault on  payments  of  U.S.  loans  for  more 
than  1  year.  HJl.  12203— Passed  House  March 
4,  1976;  Passed  Senate  amended  March  23. 
1976;  Conference  report  filed.  (90) 

I-abor-H^W^.— Appropriates  $36,073,748,318 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $8,963,070,000  for  the 
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tnnsltloin  period  Jxtlj  1-September  30.  1976. 
for  the  Departments  of  L>bor.  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and  related 
agencies;  includes  programs  for  comprehen- 
sive manpower  assistance  and  public  service 
employment,  occupational  health  and  safety 
(OSHA),  maternal  and  child  health,  emer- 
gency medical  services.  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  research,  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  programs,  public  assistance, 
human  development,  and  community  serv- 
ices programs; 

Increases  funds  for  OSHA  to  provide  333 
additional  compliance  officers;  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  take  the  following 
actions  in  the  area  of  occupational  safety 
and  health:  (1)  upgrade  the  skills  of  OSHA 
inspectors  through  intensive  retraining,  (2) 
review  and  simplify  existing  OSHA  standards 
and  eliminate  standards  which  do  not  deal 
with  workplace  conditions  that  are  clearly 
hazardous  to  the  health  or  safety  of  workers 
or  are  more  properly  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  State  departments  of  public  health;  (3) 
redirect  enforcement  programs  to  place  in- 
creased emphasis  on  problems  related  to 
worker  health;  (4)  redirect  inspection  efforts 
away  from  industries  vrtth  good  worker 
health  and  safety  records  so  as  to  permit  In- 
creased inspection  in  industries  with  the 
greatest  health  and  safety  problems;  and  (5) 
develop  fine-free  on-site  consultation  pro- 
grams to  advise  employers  of  the  application 
of  OSHA  standards  in  their  workplace;  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  report  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees 30  days  prior  to  the  first  day  of  a 
scheduled  hearing  what  actions  have  been 
taken  to  comply  with  these  directives;  and 

Prohibits  the  use  of  funds  contained  in  the 
Act  to  require,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
transportation  of  any  student  to  a  school 
other  than  the  school  which  is  nearest  the 
student's  home  and  which  offers  the  courses 
of  study  piu^ued  by  the  student  in  order  to 
comply  with  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  HJl.  8069 — Vetoed  December  19,  1975. 
House  overrode  veto  January  27,  1976;  Senate 
overrode  veto  January  28,  1976.  Became 
Public  Law  94-206,  without  ^proval  Janu- 
ary 28.  1&76.  (•423.16) 

SttppZcTTicntal.-Approprlates  $2,242,384,000 
in  emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  ($522,420,000  for  summer  youth  Jobs, 
$1.2  billion  for  public  service  employment, 
and  $55.9  million  for  part  time  Jobs  for  low- 
income  older  persons) ;  HEW  ($135,064,000  for 
a  nationwide  influenza  immunization  pro- 
-  gram  to  prevent  an  expected  swine  flu  epi- 
demic and  $23  million  for  Summer  Youth 
Recreation  and  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Youth  SpOTts  I»rograms) ;  and  In- 
cludes $300  million  to  liquidate  obligations 
made  under  the  Environmental  P>rotectlon 
Agency's  waste  treatment  construction  pro- 
gram. H.J.  Res.  890 — Public  Law  94-  ,  ap- 
proved 1976.  (142) 

Supplemental  legislative. — ^Appropriates 
$33  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  complete 
the  construction  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  Madison  Memorial  Building:  re- 
titles  the  Senate  position  of  Procurement 
Officer,  Auditor,  and  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper; 
and  increases  the  maximum  salary  which  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  may  fix  for 
the  position  from  $35,298  to  $39,909  with  the 
provision  that  such  authority  does  not  super- 
cede any  order  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  authorizing  a  higher  salary  or 
an  adjustment  under  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  HJ.  Res.  811 — 
Public  Law  94-226,  approved  March  9.  1976. 
(VV) 

Supplemental  railroad. — Makes  supple- 
mental  apprc^rtations  of  $587  million  for 


fiscal  year  1976.  $4.25  million  for  the  tran- 
Bltlcm  period  July  1-September  30.  1976. 
$995.3  million  for  Oecal  year  1977.  and  $176 
million  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  Implement  the 
reorganization  of  the  txmJtrupt  Pmn  Oentrsl 
Railroad  and  6  other  railroads  servicing  a 
17-State  region  In  the  northeastern  and  mid- 
western  portion  of  the  Nation.  HJ.  Res.  801 — 
Public  Law  94-252,  approved  March  80,  1976. 
(50) 

BXmCKT 

Deferrals — X  979 : 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. — Disapproves 
the  i^opoeed  deferral  of  $700,000  contained 
In  the  Public  Works  Appn^rlatlons  Act  of 
1976  (PubUc  Law  94-180)  for  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  plan  and 
design  hopper  dredges  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
January  23,  1976.  S.  Res.  408 — Senate 
adopted  April  14.  1976.  (W) 

Indian  health  facUittes. — Disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  $14,908,000  contained  In 
the  Department  of  the  Int«^or  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-165)  for  Indian  Health  Facilities 
which  was  recommended  by  the  President 
In  his  messages  of  July  26,  1975,  and  Janu- 
ary 23,  1976.  S.  Res.  366 — Senate  adopted 
March  9,  1976.  (W) 

Indian  public  school  construction. — ^Dis- 
approves the  proposed  deferral  of  $10,881,000 
contained  In  the  Department  of  tiie  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-165)  for  construction 
grants  to  public  schools  In  Indian  reserva- 
tion areas  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  message  of  February  6,  1976. 
S.  Res.  388 — Senate  adopted  March  9.  1976. 
(W) 

Youth  Conservation  Corps. — ^Disapproves 
the  proposed  deferral  of  $23,680,000  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-165)  for  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  which  was  recommended  by 
the  President  In  his  message  of  February  6, 
1976.  (W)  S.  Res.  385 — Senate  adopted 
March  9,  1976.  (W) 

R  escissions — J  976: 

Consumer  product  safety,  Interior,  Park 
Service,  Selective  Service,  and  State. — ^Re- 
scinds $75,831,000  of  the  $83,506,000  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  his  message  of 
January  23,  1976,  as  follovre:  $2,656,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Consvuner  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commisaion;  $1,775,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Selective  Service 
system;  $4.9  million  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  pub- 
lic lands  development  roads  and  trails;  $58,- 
500,000  for  road  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  and  $8  mUllon  for  road 
construction  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
and  $8  million  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State.  H.R.  11665— PubUc  Law  94-249,  ap- 
proved March  25,  1976.  (W) 

Resolutions — 1 976: 

First  budget  resolution. — Sets  the  level 
for  total  budget  outlays  at  $412.6  billion,  for 
total  new  budget  authority  at  $454.9  billion, 
for  the  deficit  at  $50.2  billion,  for  Federal  rev- 
enues at  $362.4  billion  and  for  the  public 
debt  at  $711.5  billion  with  an  increase  In  the 
temporary  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt 
of  $65.3  blUIon; 

Sets  the  total  levels  for  outlays  for  the 
major  functional  categories  in  the  budget  at 
$412.6  bllliom  as  compared  to  the  President's 
budget  recorrunendatlon  as  revised  in  the 
spring  update  of  March  25,  1976,  tar  outlays 
of  $395.2  billion,  as  follows  (figure  are  In 
billions  of  dollars) : 

National  defense:  $100.9  as  compared  to 
$101.1; 

International  affairs:  $7.0  as  compared  to 
$6.9; 


General  science,  space,  and  technology: 
$4.5  as  compared  to  $4.5; 

Natural  resources,  environment,  and  ener- 
gy; $16.6  as  compared  to  $13J; 

Agriculture:  $1.9  as  compared  to  $1.9; 

Commerce  and  transpotatlon:  18.6  as  com- 
pared to  $16.4; 

Commxinlty  and  regional  development: 
$7.8  as  compared  to  $5.7; 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  so- 
cial services:  $21.2  as  compared  to  $17.6; 

Health:  $37.6  as  compared  to  $35.5; 

Income  security:  $140.1  as  con^ared  to 
$136.5  (adjusted  to  exclude  earned  income 
tax  credit); 

Veterans  benefits  and  stfvlcee:  $19.3  as 
compared  to  $17.2; 

Law  enforcement  and  Jiistice:  $3.4  as  com- 
pared to  $3.4; 

General  government:  $8.6  as  c<xnpared  to 
$3.6; 

Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance:  $7.4  as  compared  to  $7.4; 

Interest:  $40.4  as  compared  to  $41.3; 

Allowances:  $0.7  as  compared  to  $1.6;  and 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts:  a  minus 
$17.4  as  compared  with  a  minus  $18.4.  S.  Con. 
Res.  109 — Senate  adopted  April  12,  1970. 
(148) 

CONGKXSS 

Congressional  tax  liability. — Amends  title 
4,  U.S.C.,  to  make  it  clear  that  Members  of 
Congress  may  "not,  for  the  purposes  of  State 
income  tax  laws,  including  those  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Gc^umbia,  be  treated  as  residents  of 
any  State  than  the  State  from  which  they 
were  elected;  and  provides  equal  treatment 
for  delegates  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico.  8. 
2447— Passed  Senate  February  18,  1976.  (W) 

Inaugural  committee. — Authorizes  a  Joint 
committee  consisting  of  three  Senators  and 
three  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hoxise  re^ectlvely,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  President-elect  and  Vice  President-elect 
on  Janiuury  20,  1977.  S.  Con.  Res.  90 — Sen- 
ate adopted  January  29,  1976:  House  adopted 
February  18,  1976.  (W) 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Bicentennial. — 
Amends  S.  Con.  Res.  44  which  established  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  Com- 
memoration of  the  Bicentennial  to  grant  the 
Committee  the  power  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  food,  restroom,  first  aid.  and  informa- 
tional facilities  and  to  accept  for  transmittal 
to  the  Treasury  whatever  profits  might  be  de- 
rived from  such  arrangements.  S.  Con.  Res. 
103 — Senate  adopted  March  16,  1976;  House 
adopted  March  18.  1976.  (W) 

Magna  Carta  delegation. — ^Provides  for  a 
delegation  of  25  Members  of  Congress  con- 
sisting of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  12  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  12  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate (upon  the  recmnmendatlon  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  I<eaders)  to  go  to  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  invitation  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  accept  a  1-year  loan 
of  an  original  copy  of  the  Magna  Carta  for 
display  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bicentennial.  S.  Con.  Res. 
98 — Senate  BAoptad  March  4.  1976;  House  re- 
jected March  9, 1976;  House  reconsidered  and 
adopted  amended  March  17.  1976;  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendment  April  5.  1976 
(W) 

Professional  societies  fellowship  pro- 
grams.— Expresses  the  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  to  the  following  scientific  and  engi- 
neering societies  for  their  Congressional  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Fellowship  Programs: 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  American  Physical  So- 
ciety. The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronic Engineers.  Ihe  American  Society  of 
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rbe  American  Psy- 
'The  American  Instl- 


Mechanlcal  Engineers; 
chologlcal  AasocUtlon, 

tute  of  Aeronautics  and  Ajstronautlcs.  The 
Optical  Society  of  Amer  ca,  and  The  Federa- 
tion of  American  Soclet  es  for  Experimental 
Biology;  gives  special  tl^inks  to  The  Amerl 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence for  Its  role  in  coordinating  the  fellow- 
sblp  programs  of  the  various  societies;  and 
encourages  the  sclentlflc  and  engineering 
communities  to  contlnjue  to  expand  this 
public  service  activity.  S.  Con.  Res.  100 — 
Senate  adopted  March  19,  1976.  (W) 

CONSUMZR  iFFAnS 

Consumer  Food  Act.— Isequlres  food  proc- 
essors to  develop,  Impleinent,  and  maintain 
adequate  safety  assurance  procediires,  and 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  and  enforce  safety 
assurance  standards  for  procedures  and  sys- 
tems that  fall  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  unreasonable  rUtta  of  adulteration; 
seeks  to  upgrade  the  Nation's  food  safety  and 
samtatlon  programs  by  tequlrlng  food  recall 
coding,  by  providing  a  national  registration 
program  for  food  procesaors,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  In- 
spection authority  to  Include  records  main- 
tained by  food  processort;  and  requires  food 
manufactiirers  to  provl(^  complete,  and  In 
some  cases  quantitative,  ifood  Ingredient  In- 
formation, open  dating  l^ormatlon,  and  In- 
formation regarding  th#  nutritional  value 
of  food  products.  S.  i4l — Passed  Senate 
March  18,  1976.  (86)  I 

Consumer  leasing. — Aiiends  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  make  tl^  provisions  of  the 
Act  applicable  to  leases  of  consumer  dura- 
bles (such  as  automobQes  and  household 
goods)  with  a  total  con^ractural  obligation 
not  exceeding  $26,000,  t^  protect  consum- 
ers against  ladequate  and  misleading  leas- 
ing Information,  to  limit  ultimate  liability 
In  connection  with  the  leasing  of  such  prop- 
erty, and  to  provide  coiisumers  with  more 
meaningful  Information  about  the  compo- 
nent and  aggregate  cost$  so  that  they  can 
make  better  Informed  chc|lces  between  leases, 
and  between  leases  and.'  credit  sales.  HJl. 
8835 — Public  Law  94-240, ]approved  March  23, 
1976.  (W)  I 

Consumer  product  safety. — Authorizes  951 
million  for  flscal  year  igf7e,  tl4  million  for 
the  transition  period  Jujy  1-September  30, 
1976,  and  $66  million  for'  flscal  year  1977  to 
implement  the  Consumer  product  Safety  Act; 
contains  provisions  concerning  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Pitoduct  Safety  Com- 
mission which:  (1)  elllmlnates  pesticides 
from  the  Commission's  Juttsdlctlon  under  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970  as 
being  duplicative  of  the  Bnvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  under  the  Federal 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972 
to  enforce  pesticide-related  packaging  stand- 
ards for  the  purpose  of  clilld  protection;  (2) 
provides  that  the  Commission  has  no  Juris- 
diction to  regxUat©  tobacao  or  tobacco  prod- 
ucts as  being  a  "hazardoii  substance"  imder 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  but 
provides  that  the  Commlfclon  may  regulate 
tobacco  and  tobacco  pifcducts  under  the 
Consumer  Product  Safetyj  Act  to  the  extent 
that  such  products  preseat  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  Injury  as  a  sour^  of  Ignition;  (3) 
provides  that  the  Commission,  \inder  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Ac^  may  not  regulate 
ammunition  as  a  "hazardous  substance"  but 
may  continue  to  establish  anr*.  enforce  cau- 
tionary labeling  requlreinents  relative  to 
storage  In  a  household,  ^d  may  continue 
to  regulate  fireworks  as  (i  "hazardous  sub- 
stance"; prohibits  politic!  I  clearance  by  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President,  the  OfBca 
of  Management  and  Bud^t,  or  other  execu- 
tive agencies  of  any  emjloyee  whose  prm- 
ctpal  duties  would  Invol  re  significant  par- 
ticipation  In   the   determination   of   major 


Commission  policies  or  who  would  serve  as 
a  personal  assistant  or  adviser  to  any  Com- 
missioner; requires,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Identification  of  potential  product  hazards, 
that  a  product  liability  Insmer  or  an  Inde- 
pendent testmg  laboratory  which  discovers 
a  substantial  product  hazard  In  the  course 
of  Its  business  must  report  that  finding  to 
Its  insured  or  its  client  and  inform  him  of 
his  obligations.  If  any,  under  the  law;  en- 
larges the  enforcement  authority  of  the 
Commission;  provides  a  uniform  Federal  pre- 
emption clause  for  the  Federal  Hazardoiia 
Substances  Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
and  the  Consiuner  Product  Safety  Act  which 
provides  that  If  the  Commission  has  require- 
ments in  effect  for  a  product,  State  or  local 
requirements  miist  conform  to  the  Federal 
standard  unless  the  State  requirement  does 
not  cause  the  product  to  be  In  violation  of 
the  Federal  standard  and  provides  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  degree  of  protection  with- 
out unduly  burdening  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  products  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; gives  cotirts  the  discretion  to  award 
attorney's  fees  to  persons  Involved  In  obtain- 
ing Judicial  review  under  the  Constuner 
Product  Safety  Act;  and  contsdns  other  pro- 
visions. S.  644 — Passed  Senate  July  18,  1975; 
Passed  House  amended  October  22.  1975; 
Hoxise  agreed  to  conference  report  April  13, 
1976.  (•297) 

Equal  credit  opportunity. — Amends  title 
vn  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
to  expand  the  prohibitions  aganst  discrim- 
ination In  credit  transactions  to  Include  age. 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  receipt 
of  public  assistance  benefits,  and  exercise  of 
rights  under  the  Act;  provides  that  a  rejected 
credit  applicant  may,  upon  request,  obtam 
a  statement  giving  the  specific  reasons  credit 
was  refused;  creates  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  m  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Board  concerning 
Its  supervisory  fimctlons  under  the  Act  and 
phases  the  existing  Truth  In  Lendtog  Ad- 
visory Committee  Into  the  Council;  clarifies 
the  relationship  of  this  Act  to  existing  or 
future  State  law  dealing  with  credit  dis- 
crimination, while  generally  allowing  the 
State  law  to  remain  In  eftect  If  It  is  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act;  strengthens  the 
enforcement  mechanisms  In  present  law  by 
continuing  the  present  limits  on  punitive 
damages  of  $10,000  for  Individual  actions  and 
$100,000  for  class  actions  and  raising  the 
celling  for  class  action  recoveries  of  civil 
penalties  from  the  present  formula  of  the 
lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  percent  to  the  lesser 
of  the  $500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  creditor's 
net  worth;  and  empowers  the  XSS.  Attorney 
General  to  bring  enforcement  actions,  either 
on  referral  from  other  agencies  or  on  his 
own  Initiative,  where  there  are  patterns  or 
practices  In  violation  of  this  Act.  HJt.  6516 — 
Public  Law  94-239,  approved  March  23,  1976. 
(W) 

Afofor  vehicle  information  and  cost  sav- 
ings.— Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  implement  the  foiu:  titles 
of  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976.  the  transition 
period  July  1 -September  30.  1976,  and  fiscal 
year  1977  respectively,  as  follows:  Title  I, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  promulgate  bumper  standards  applic- 
able to  all  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
$500,000.  $125,000  and  $500,000;  Title  II. 
which  provides  for  an  automobile  consumer 
information  program:  $2  million,  $650,000 
and  $4  million;  Title  in,  which  provides  for 
diagnostic  inspection  demonstration  proj- 
ects: $5  million.  $1.5  million,  $7.5  million; 
and  Title  IV.  which  sets  odometer  require- 
ments: $450,000.  $100,000  and  $650,000;  re- 
defines the  special  motor  vehicle  diagnostic 
Inspection  demonstration  project  under  title 
in  to  assure  that  the  project  will  be  designed 
for  use  by  States  for  high  volume  Inspection 


facilities  to  evaluate  conditions  of  paria, 
com|x>nentB  and  repairs  required  to  oomjdy 
with  State  and  Federal  safety,  noise  and 
emission  standards  and  to  assist  the  owner 
m  achieving  the  optimum  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance economy  and  authorizes  an  additional 
$7.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  implement 
this  program;  provides  the  Secretary  with 
additional  authority  to  enforce  the  odometer 
antl-tamperlng  provisions;  and  imposes  a 
clvU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  violation  and  criminal  penalties  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  and/or  1  year  In  prison.  8. 
1518 — Passed  Senate  June  6,  1975;  Paaaed 
House  amended  January  22.  1976.  (W) 

CRIME- JTTDICIAXT 

Bankruptcy  referees  salary. — Amends  the 
procedxu-e  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  bank- 
ruptcy referees  and  Implements  the  Con- 
gressional Salary  Adjustment  Act  (Public 
Laws  90-206  and  94-82);  restores  to  Con- 
gress the  sole  authority  to  fix  salaries  of  full- 
time  bankruptcy  referees  which  are  set  at 
$36,000  per  year  subject  to  adjustment  pur- 
suant to  Public  Laws  90-206  and  94-82;  sets 
the  maximum  salary  of  a  part-time  bank- 
ruptcy referee  at  $18,400  subject  to  adjust- 
ment of  the  Judicial  Conference;  and  pro- 
vides that  a  retired  referee  may  be  called 
upon  by  a  referee  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy, 
and  if  willing,  perform  the  duties  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy referee  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  at  the  same  compensation  as  the 
assigned  referee  serving  the  territory  to 
which  the  retired  referee  is  assigned.  HJO. 
6184 — Public  Law  94-217,  approved  Febru- 
ary 27,   1976.    (W) 

Copyright  revision. — Makes  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law  Including:  a 
lengthening  of  the  period  of  a  copyright 
from  56  years  (28  years  plus  an  allowed  re- 
newal of  28  years)  to  the  lifetime  of  the  au- 
thor plus  50  years;  the  establishment  of  a 
Copyright  Royalty  Trlbimal  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  would  set  royalty  rates,  to 
be  reviewed  and  changed  every  10  years,  for 
the  use  under  a  system  of  compulsory  li- 
censes of  copyrighted  works  by  cable  tele- 
vision systems,  public  broadcasting  stations, 
and  certain  Jukebox  owners;  a  requirement 
that  Jukebox  owners,  presently  exempt  from 
royalty  payment  reqiolrements,  must  pay  a 
royalty  of  $8  annually  per  machine;  pro- 
visions permitting  libraries  to  reproduce  or 
distribute  not  more  than  one  copy  of  a 
copyrighted  work,  which  must  Include  a 
notice  of  the  copyright;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  22 — Passed  Senate  February 
19,   1976.   (40) 

District  court  judgeships. — ^Provides  for 
the  creation  of  45  additional  district  court 
Judgeships  In  40  Judicial  districts  located  in 
28  States  and  Puerto  Rico  so  as  to  enable  the 
district  courts  to  handle  mcwe  eflBclently 
and  expedltlovisly  the  Increased  volume  of 
cases  brought  before  them;  reallocates  the 
7  Judgeships  authorized  for  the  3  Judicial 
districts  in  the  State  of  OklEihoma  to  provide 
a  more  equitable  workload;  converts  the 
temporary  Judgeship  In  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania  to  a  permanent  Judgeship; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  287 — 
Passed  Senate  April  1, 1976.  (113) 

Drug  enforcement  administration  agents. — 
Authorizes  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  at  the  discretion  of  Its  chair- 
man, to  provide  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration with  any  Information  in  its 
possession  relevant  to  alleged  Illegal  activi- 
ties of  certain  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  S.  Res.  391 — Senate 
adopted  February  17,  1976.  ( W) 

Lotteries. — Amends  titles  18  and  39,  U.S.C., 
to  make  the  present  exemption  which  per- 
mits a  newspaper  published  in  a  State  with 
a  State-conducted  lottery  to  contain  lottery 
Information  concerning  that  State's  lottery, 
also  apply  to  a  newspaper  published  in  an 
adjacent  State  in  order  to  permit  it  to  carry 
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such  lottery  information  provided  the  adja- 
cent State  also  had  a  State-conducted  lot- 
tery thus  providing  an  exemption  for  news- 
papers with  the  same  scope  as  that  now  ap- 
plied to  radio  and  television  stations.  HJl. 
1607— Public  Law  94-       ,  approved  1976. 

(W) 

Parole  reorganization. — Reorganizes  the 
Inderal  parole  structure  by  abolishing  the 
present  U5.  Board  of  Parole  and  replacing 
it  with  a  9-member  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
as  an  independent  agency  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Jvistlce  (one  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man, three  to  serve  as  members  of  a  National 
Appeals  Board,  and  five  to  serve  In  the  five 
regions  around  the  country);  provides  that 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  6  year  terms  except  that 
no  one  may  serve  more  than  12  years;  pro- 
vides for  panels  of  hearing  examiners,  oper- 
ating under  guidelines  adopted  by  the  full 
Commission,  to  conduct  parole  hearings  and 
recommend  decisions  subject  to  review  by 
regional  commissioners  and  the  National  Ap- 
peals Board  before  becoming  final;  provides 
an  internal  process  by  which  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  offender  may  trigger  a  re- 
view by  the  National  Appeals  Board  of  any 
decision  made  by  a  regional  commissioner; 
gives  the  Chairman  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative powers  to  keep  the  decision-making 
machinery  of  the  Parole  Commission  oper- 
ating on  a  timely  basis;  provides  a  procedure 
to  Insure  better  opportunities  for  decision- 
making and  fairness  in  parole  Interviews; 
requires  that  the  revocation  process  whereby 
a  parolee  Is  returned  to  prison  for  violating 
the  conditions  of  his  parole  not  based  on  a 
new  criminal  conviction  must  contain  cer- 
tain procedural  safeguards  set  forth  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Morrlssey  v.  Brewer,  408 
U.S.  471  (1972)  and  Oagnon  v.  ScarpeUl,  411 
U.S.  778  (1973) ,  and  in  the  case  of  a  parolee 
charged  with  a  new  criminal  conviction,  the 
puole  revocation  process  must  satisfy  the 
probable  cause  requirement  set  forth  in  U.S. 
V.  Tucker,  P.2d  77  (Fifth  Clr.  1975) ;  provides 
a  process  of  appeal  where  conditions  were 
ImpKieed  on  a  patole  or  release  ha«  been  modi- 
fled  or  denied  or  parole  revoked  with  review 
of  decisions  upon  written  request;  and  pro- 
vides that  an  offender  who  has  demon- 
strated by  his  conduct  that  he  has  rehabili- 
tated himself  could  be  discharged  from  su- 
pervision by  the  Parole  Commission.  HJl. 
6727— Public  Law  94-233,  approved  March  15, 
1976.  (W) 

Patent  laws  revision. — Provides  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  United  States  patent 
system  including:  duties  and  procedures  of 
a  generally  administrative  nature  Imposed  on 
or  carried  out  by  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office;  substantive  and  procedural  provisions 
regarding  the  obtaining  of  patents;  rights  of 
a  patent  holder  and  their  enforcement;  and 
implementation  of  the  Patent  Cooperation 
Treaty.  8.  2255 — Passed  Senate  February  26, 
1976.  (W) 

Territorial  judges  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment.—Amends  section  373,  title  28,  U.S.C,  to 
grant  to  eligible  Judges  the  same  cost-of- 
living  adjxistments  in  their  retirement  com- 
pensation as  Is  given  to  annuitants  xinder 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  as  pro- 
vided and  computed  in  section  8340  (b)  title 
6,  U.S.C.;  limits  the  total  amount  payable  by 
any  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  95  percent 
of  the  salary  payable  to  a  U.S.  district  covut 
judge  In  regular  active  service;  and  excludes 
any  life-tenure  district  court  Judge  who  re- 
tired by  resigning  the  office  in  which  event 
he  receives  the  salary  he  was  receiving  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation  for  the  remainder 
of  tils  life.  S,  14— Passed  Senate  February  4. 
1976.  (W) 

V.S.  magistrates  jurisdiction. — Amends 
section  636(b).  title  28,  UJS.C,  to  clarify  and 
further  define  the  additional  duties  which 


may  be  assigned  to  a  n.S.  Magistrate  in  the 
discretion  of  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  in- 
cluding the  power  to  hear  and  determine  cer- 
tain pretrial  motions  and  to  hear  and  rec- 
onmiend  disposition  motions:  provides  that 
the  order  or  recommendation  of  a  magistrate 
is  subject  to  final  review  by  a  Judge  of  the 
court;  and  provides  that  a  magistrate  may 
be  assigned  any  other  duty  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  the  district  courts  to  con- 
tinue Innovative  experimentations  In  the  use 
of  the  magistrate.  S.  1283 — Passed  Senate 
February  5, 1976  (W) 

17.5.  magistrates  salary. — Amends  title  28, 
UJS.C,  to  provide  that  full-time  UJS.  Magis- 
trates shall  receive  the  same  salary  as  full- 
time  referees  in  bankruptcy  and  adjjjsts  the 
salary  of  part-time  magistrates  to  up  wr'One- 
half  of  the  amount  received  by  full-time 
magistrates  Instead  of  the  fixed  amount  of 
$15,000  contained  In  present  law,  thus  giving 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  sets  the  salary  of  magistrates,  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  fix  the  salary  of  full- 
time  magistrates  at  $36,000  per  year,  the  cur- 
rent statutory  maximum  for  referees  in 
bankruptcy.  S.  2923 — ^Passed  Senate  Febru- 
ary 5, 1978JHfrV) 

DEFENSE 

Armed  services  per  diem  aUowanee. — 
Amends  section  404(d)  of  title  37,  U.S.C..  to 
increase  the  maximum  rate  of  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  uniformed  services  personnel 
traveling  on  official  business  from  $25  to  $35 
and  from  $40  to  $50  for  travel  to  "high  cost" 
areas  under  "unusual  clrcimistanccs".  HJl. 
8089 — Passed  House  November  17,  1976; 
Passed  Senate  amended  March  31,  1976.  (W) 

Assistant  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. — ^Authorizes  the  Assistant  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  to  have  the  per- 
manent grade  of  General,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  the  overall 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  Instead  of,  as 
provided  in  present  law.  If  the  overall 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000; 
and  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
rather  than  the  service  Secretioy  must  de- 
termme  the  disability  retirement  of  general 
officers  and  medical  officers.  S.  2117 — Public 
Law  94-225,  approved  March  4,  1976.  (W) 

Carlionyl  chloride. — Grants  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  authority  to  sell,  within  the 
United  States,  all  stocks  of  the  chemical 
labeled  carbonyl  chloride  (also  named  phos- 
gene) or  any  of  its  commercial  derivatives 
procurred  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
use  as  a  chemical  warfare  agent  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  409  of 
Public  Ijaw  91-121,  as  amended,  or  section 
506  of  Public  Law  91-441  which  prohibit  dis- 
posal of  a  chemical  warfare  agent  before  It 
hau  been  detoxified  (unless  immediate  dis- 
posal Is  clearly  necessary,  in  an  emergency, 
to  safeguard  human  life)  or  transport  of  a 
chemical  to  or  from  any  military  Installation 
in  the  United  States  xmless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  Is  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional secvurlty.  H.R.  9670 — Public  Law  94- 
251,  approved  March  29,  1976.  (W) 

Defense  production — voluntary  agree- 
ments— Amends  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law  94-153),  to 
make  the  provisions  relating  to  voluntary 
agreements  developed  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional defense  effort  or  the  International 
Agreement  on  an  International  Energy  Pro- 
grson  effective  120  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  (November  30,  1975)  in  order 
to  afford  certain  agencies  adequate  time  to 
prepare  voluntary  agreements  which  conform 
to  the  new  provisions.  H.J.  Res.  784 — ^Public 
Law  94-220,  approved  February  27,  1976. 
(W) 

Department  of  Defense  employees  oath  au- 
thority.— Amends  section  SOS,  title  6.  VSX}.. 


to  authorize  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses  while  conducting  official  Investi- 
gations. H.R.  508— Public  Law  94-213,  ap- 
proved February  13, 1976.  (W) 

Household  goods  shipment*.— Xmpowtn 
the  FMeral  Maritime  GcMnmiSBion  to  investi- 
gate and  suqjend  non-coo^wnsaUHT  rates 
submitted  by  movers  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  those  rates  are  submitted  tin- 
der a  traffic  allocation  systcan  such  as  ths 
"Okinawa  Trail"  which  denies  the  oppcnr- 
tunlty  for  other  movers  to  bid  for  the  trafBc 
within  a  period  of  time.  S.  202S— Passed  Sen- 
ate March  29. 1976.  ( W) 

Reservists  active  duty.— Authorizes  t2M 
President,  if  he  determines  it  is  necessary  to 
augment  active  fc»x;es  for  operational  mls- 
'i^s,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  at  Defense 
cm:  Transportation  (in  the  case  of  the  Coast 
Guard)  to  order  the  involuntary  active  duty 
of  a  ma-rimiim  of  50,000  Selected  Reservists 
for  a  limited  90-day  period,  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency;  pro- 
hibits the  oall-up  of  reservists  to  pertorm 
functions  relating  to  Insurrection  or  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  or  to  assist  Federal  or 
State  Government  in  time  of  disaster,  acci- 
dent, or  catastrophe;  excludes  members  called 
vip  from  computation  of  active  duty  strength 
and  grade  structure;  requires  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
stating  the  circmnstances  necessitating  the 
call  up  of  reservists  and  the  anticipated  use 
of  them;  provides  that  the  service  of  all  units 
BO  called  up  may  be  terminated  by  ordac  of 
the  President  or  by  passage  of  a  conc\irrent 
resolution  by  the  Congress;  reaffirms  that 
nothing  contained  in  Its  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  war  powers 
resolution;  and  entitles  any  reserve  memt>er 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  the  same  reem- 
nothlng  oontamed  m  this  Act  shall  be  oon- 
ployment  rights  and  benefits  cmrently  pro- 
vided reservists  ordered  to  initial  active  duty 
for  training  for  3  months  or  more.  S.  2115 — 
Passed  Senate  Jan\iary  26,   1976.   (W) 

DISTKICT  or  COLXnCBIA 

Southeastern  Universitif. — ^Insures  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  Southeastern  University 
for  the  benefits  of  the  several  acts  provid- 
ing for  aid  to  higher  education;  amends  its 
Charter  to  make  possible  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  University  as  a  nonprcrflt,  tax- 
exempt  educational  Institution  under  the 
provisions  of  section  601(c)  (3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code;  and  makes  provisions  of 
Inderal  law  relating  to  the  audit  of  accounts 
of  private  corporations  apply  to  the  Univer- 
sity. S.  611 — ^PubUc  Law  94-S60,  aK>roved 
March  29, 1976.  (W) 

ECONOMT-riNANCE 

Banfcruptcy  of  major  municipalities. — 
Amends  Cluster  TX  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  change  the  procedure  by  which  the  debts 
of  political  subdivisions  and  public  agencies 
and  tnstrunientalltles  are  adjusted  to  enable 
a  city  to  continue  to  function  in  an  orderly 
manner  while  an  adjustment  or  extension  of 
its  debts  is  negotiated  with  Its  creditors;  pro- 
vides that  a  legislature,  or  a  governmental 
officer  or  organization  empowered  by  State 
law  Is  authorized  to  file  a  petition  stating 
its  eligibility  to  file.  Its  inabUlty  to  pay  its 
debts  as  they  mature,  and  its  desire  to  effect 
a  plan  of  composition  or  extension  of  its 
debts;  provides  that  an  entity  is  not  eligible 
for  relief  unless  (1)  it  has  successfully  ne- 
gotiated a  plan  of  adjustment  of  its  debts 
with  creditors  holding  at  least  a  majority  in 
amount  of  the  claims  of  ea<^  class  which  are 
claims  affected  by  that  plan.  (2)  it  has  ne- 
gotiated in  good  faith  with  its  creditors  and 
has  failed  to  obtain,  with  respect  to  a  plan 
of  adjustment  with  its  debts,  the  agreement 
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of  cre<lltoni  hotding  at  east  a  majority  in 
amoimt  of  the  claims  o  I  eacb  class  wblch 
are  claims  affected  by  t  lat  plan.  (3)  such 
negotiation  Is  Impractlce  ble,  or  (4)  It  has  a 
reasonable  fear  that  a  cr  Klltor  may  attempt 
to  obtain  a  preference;  provides  that  the 
filing  of  the  petition  woif  d  operate  as  a  stay 
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of  the  commencement 
any  court  or  other  p 
debtor  provides  that  w: 
gotlating  with  its  credlto: 
a  suitable  plan,  the  city 
the  management  of  wha' 
ment  is  provided  by  Statellaw;  authorizes  the 
city  to  Issue  certificates  of  Indebtedness  to 
supplement 'available  funds  on  a  short-term 
basis  for  essential  governmental  services; 
and  requires  that  a  fina)  proposed  plan  be 
approved  by  more  than  5T)i  percent  of  all  cred- 
itors and  by  creditors  ho  ding  two  thirds  of 
the  amount.  HJl.  10264— iPubllc  Law  94-260, 
apjproved  April  8.  1976.  ('feTS) 

Child  day  care  staffing  standards. — Delays 
the  date  for  State  compliance  with  Federal 
child  care  stafllng  standar  Is  from  February  1, 
1976,  to  July  1,  1976;  Incrsasee  Federal  fiind- 
Ing  for  social  services  proi  ;rams  by  $62.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1976  ai  d  962.5  million  for 
the  tran^^i^n  quarter  wiich  is  to  be  used 
only  for  child  care  expeiditures  and  would 
be  allocated  on  an  80  i>erci  int  matching  basis; 
reserves  20  percent  of  tha  additional  Federal 
funding  for  allocation  to  States  having  par- 
ticular funding  problems  related  to  comply- 
ing with  Federal  child  cire  standards;  au- 
thorizes a  tax  credit  for  employing  welfare 
recipients  In  child  care;  >ermits,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  tmtU  Septe;  aber  30,  1976.  the 
waiver  of  child  care  stand  irds  If  the  children 
receiving  federally  funde<  care  represent  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  served,  or  in  the  case  of  a  cen- 
ter, no  more  than  5  such  children,  provided 
that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  place  the  children 
In  a  facility  which  does  meet  the  Federal 
requirements;  modifies,  a1  so  temporarily  un- 
til September  30,  1976.  th  s  limitation  on  the 
number  of  children  who  i  lay  be  cared  for  in 
a  family  day  care  home  b  r  not  counting  the 
family  day  care  mothers  o  wn  children  If  they 
are  under  stge  6;  and  males  permanent  cer- 
tain social  services  provisions  related  to  ad- 
dicts and  alcoholics.  Hit.  J803 — Vetoed  April 
6,  1976.  House  to  consider  :  A&y  4,  1976.  (20,92) 

Library  of  Congress  trus  t  funds. — Increases 
the  amount  of  Interest  f>ald  on  the  trust 
funds  deposited  with  tde  United  States 
Treasiu7  by  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust 
Fund  Board  to  a  rate  w  ilch  is  the  higher 
of  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annxim  or  .25 
percent  less  than  a  rate  ti  i  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  based  on  the 
current  average  marlcet  jrleld  on  the  out- 
standing long-term  marke  :«.ble  obligations  of 
the  United  States  having  the  longest  periods 
of  maturity  adjusted  to  1he  nearest  V&  of  1 
percent.  S.  2619 — Passed  Slenate  r>ecember  1, 
1975;  Passed  House  am<nded  February  2, 
1976;  Senate  agreed  to  louse  amendment 
with  an  amendment  Marc  i  16,  1976.  ( W) 

Increases  the  amount  (f  Interest  paid  on 
the  Library  of  Congress  Tr  ost  Fund  deposited 
with  the  United  States  Treasury  under  the 
Act  of  August  20,  1912  (Bsquest  of  Gertrude 
M.  Hubbard,  a  perpetual  trust,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  GarSlner  Oreene  Hub- 
bard collection  of  engravings),  to  a  rate 
which  Is  the  higher  of  th  s  rate  of  4  percent 
per  annum  or  .25  percent  less  than  a  rate  to 
be  determined  by  the  Seer  etary  of  the  Treas- 
ury based  on  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  the  outstanding  long-term  market- 
able obligations  of  the  Ui  Ited  States  having 
the  longest  periods  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
ygth  of  1  percent,  with  such  Interest,  as 
income,  subject  to  disburs  ement  for  the  pur- 
poses authorized  and  provl  ded  in  the  bequest. 
S.   2620 — Passed   Senate    December   1,   1975; 


Passed  House  amended  February  2, 1976;  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  March  16,  1976.   (W) 

Nev>  York  City  retirement  systems. — Allows 
five  New  York  City  pension  funds  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan  worked  out  In  November  of 
1975  between  the  city  and  its  municipal  em- 
ployee unions  and  pension  funds  to  pxirchase 
city  notes  without  bringing  to  bear  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  affect  the  tax  status  of  beneficiaries 
of  such  pension  funds;  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastuy  may  disapprove  any 
amendment  which  the  banks'  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corporation  may  make  to  the  Agree- 
ment If  he  feels  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  bill;  and  requires  that  reports 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  funds  be 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  respectively.  H.R.  11700 — Public 
Law  94-236,  approved  March  19.  1976.  (W) 

Pension  plaru  tax-free  rollover. — Provides 
for  a  tax-free  rollover  treatment  to  an  em- 
ployee who  receives  a  payment  on  account  of 
a  termination  of  his  employer's  retirement 
plan  or  a  complete  discontinuance  of  contri- 
butions under  such  a  plan,  and  in  certain 
situations  involving  sales  of  subsidiaries  and 
divisions  of  corporations;  requires,  generally, 
that  the  payment  be  reinvested  by  the  em- 
ployee in  a  qualified  plan  or  individual  re- 
tirement account  within  60  days;  and  makes 
these  provisions  applicable  to  payments  re- 
ceived on  or  after  July  4,  1974.  HJi.  12725 — 

Public  Law  94-    .  approved  1976. 

(W) 

Public  debt  Umft  increase. — ^Increases  the 
temporary  debt  limit  by  $32  billion  for  a  total 
temporary  and  permanent  debt  limit  of  $627 
billion  until  June  30.  1976.  H.R.  11893 — Pub- 
lic Law  94-232.  approved  March  15.  1976.  ( W) 

State  taxation  of  depositories. — Extends 
from  January  1,  1976,  to  September  12,  1976, 
the  moratorium  on  Interest  taxation  of  de- 
positories to  allow  Congress  a  full  year  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions whose  report  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Congress  \intll  September  12,  1975;  adds  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  Maine  and  Vermont 
to  the  list  of  States  allowed  NOW  accounts; 
amends  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to  provide 
that  discounts  offered  by  merchandisers  for 
cash  pvurchases  would  not,  for  truth  In  lend- 
ing disclosure  purposes,  constitute  interest 
or  a  finance  charge  under  the  State  usury  or 
time-price  differential  laws;  places  a  3-year 
limit  on  the  ban  against  surcharges  to  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  the  matter 
during  that  time;  and  authorizes  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  delegate  to  Its  staff,  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  interpretations  or  approvals 
that  would  have  binding  effect  in  subsequent 
litigation  over  violations  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  S.  2672 — Public  Law  94-222, 
approved  February  27,  1976.  (W) 

EDUCATION 

Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships. — Extends  for 
4  years,  through  fiscal  year  1980.  the  Allen  J. 
Ellender  Fellowship  Program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  92-506  which  provides  fellowships 
to  disadvantaged  secondary  school  children; 
Increases  the  authorization  therefor  from 
$500,000  annually  to  $750,000  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978,  and  $1  million  for  fiscal  years 
1979  and  1980;  eliminates  the  present  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  fellowships  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased funding;  amends  that  section  of  the 
Program  which  sets  forth  requirements  for 
the  program  to  ensiure  that  students  and 
teachers  from  rural  communities  and  small 
towns,  as  well  as  teachers  from  urban  areas, 
will  be  adequately  represented  among  the 
fellowship  recipients.  H.J.  Res.  491 — Public 
Law  94-    ,  approved ,  1976.  (W) 

Indochineae   refugees  educational  assist' 


anee. — ^Authorizes  $126.6  million  to  relmbiirse 
(on  a  100  percent  basis  the  first  year  and  a 
60  percent  basis  the  second  year)  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  costs  Incurred  In  edu- 
cating Indochina  refugee  children  through 
a  basic  cost  of  education  grant  plus  a  $300 
per  refugee  child  payment  for  supplementary 
assistance;  and  amends  the  Adult  Education 
Act  to  direct  the  Commissioner  to  operate  a 
program  of  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  adult  education  programs  for  ref- 
vigees  with  such  funds  to  be  appropriated 
from  existing  authorizations.  S.  2145 — Passed 
Senate  October  29,  1975;  Passed  House 
amended  January  19,  1976;  Senate  requested 
conference  April  1. 1976.  (W) 

ELECTIONS 

Federal  Election  Commission — campaign 
financing. — Amends  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  provide  for  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  ex  officio  and  non-voting 
members,  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consen*  of  the  Senate,  to  replace  the  present 
Comjnlsslon.  which  Is  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives,  as  ex  officio  and 
non- voting  members^  and  six  members,  two 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  two  by  the  President, 
in  order  to  meet  the  constitutional  objec- 
tions stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Buckley 
V.  Valeo.  decided  January  30,  1976,  to  the 
delegation  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Act,  which  constitute  exec- 
utive branch  functions,  to  officers  appointed 
by  the  legislative  branch  Instead  of  by  the 
President  as  required  under  the  Appoint- 
ments Clause  of  the  Constitution; 

Provides  that  not  more  than  three  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
of  the  same  political  party  and  that  at  least 
two  members  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  any 
political  party;  sets  terms  of  eight  years  for 
the  members,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed,  two  are  to  be  appointed  for 
terms  ending  April  30.  1977,  two  for  terms 
ending  April  30,  1979,  two  for  terms  ending 
April  30,  1981,  and  two  for  terms  ending 
April  30,  1983,  and  provides  that  none  of  the 
two  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party; 

Gives  the  Commission  exclusive  and  pri- 
mary jiirlsdlctlon  for  dvll  enforcement  of 
the  Act  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  regarding  public  financing  of 
Presidential  campaigns;  requires  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  five  members  of  the  Commission 
to  establish  guidelines.  Initiate  civil  actions, 
render  advisory  opinions,  make  regulations, 
conduct  Investigations,  or  report  apparent 
violations  of  law; 

Makes  various  reporting  and  definitional 
changes,  which  include  a  requirement  that 
(1)  records  be  kept  by  political  committees 
only  on  contributions  in  excess  of  $100,  In- 
stead of  in  excess  of  $10  and  (2)  corpora- 
tions, labor  organizations  and  other  member- 
ship organizations  ref)ort  expenditures  over 
$1,000  per  candidate  per  election  for  com- 
munications to  stoclcholders  or  members  ad- 
vocating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  partic- 
ular candidate;,  permits  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  to  make  two  written 
solicitations  per  year  from  stockholders, 
officers,  and  employees; 

Restructiu-es  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
law  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  substan- 
tial violations  and  civil  penalties  and  dis- 
closure for  less  substantial  violations,  as  well 
as  protection  for  persons  who  enter  Into  and 
adhere  to  conciliation  agreements  with  the 
Commission; 

Prohibits  the  xise  of  the  franking  privilege^ 
for  general  mass  mailings  made  less  than 
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60  days  prior  to  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion in  which  a  Senator  or  Representative 
ts  a  candidate.  Instead  of  28  days  prior  as  at 
present; 

Retains  the  present  $5,000  limit  per  can- 
didate per  election  on  contributions  by  a 
multi-candidate  political  committee  to  a 
candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees, and  places  a  limit  of  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $25,000  per  year  on  contributions 
by  a  multl -candidate  political  committee  to 
any  political  party  committee  which  is  not 
the  authorized  committee  of  any  candidate, 
and  an  aggregate  limit  of  $10,000  on  such 
contributions  to  any  other  political  com- 
mittee; permits  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committees  and 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
to  contribute  up  to  $20,000  to  a  candidate 
lor  nomination  or  for  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate;  treats  as  a  single  {>olltical  committee 
all  committees  established  by  a  single  per- 
son or  group  of  persons,  and  provides  that 
these  limits  do  not  apply  to  transfers  be- 
tween national.  State,  District  or  local  polit- 
ical committees,  or  to  joint  fundralslng 
efforts: 

Requires  that  any  printed  or  broadcast 
communication  which  expressly  advocates 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified 
candidate  and  which  Is  disseminated  to  the 
public  must  contain  a  notice  that  It  is  au- 
thorize by  a  candidate  or  Is  not  authorized 
by  a  candidate; 

Prohibits  a  Presidential  candidate  who  ac- 
cepts public  financing  from  spending  more 
than  $50,000  from  his  own  personal  funds  or 
the  fimds  of  his  Immediate  family  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign;  provides  for 
termination  of  public  financing  for  Presi- 
dential candidates  for  lack  of  demonstrable 
support; 

Provides  a  15  legislative  day  or  30  cal- 
endar day  period,  whichever  Is  later,  for  Con- 
gressional review  of  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  30  legislative  days; 

Establishes  a  Bicentennial  Commission  on 
Presidential  Nominations  to  study  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  process;  reqmres  govern- 
ment employees  receiving  annual  salaries 
exceeding  $25,000  In  1976  or  thereafter  or  any 
person  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  to  file  a  financial  statement  with  the 
Comptroller  General  which  Is  to  be  kept  as 
a  public  record  open  for  Inspection;  repeals 
all  limits  on  honoraria  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  Federal  officials;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  3065 — Passed  Senate  March  24, 
1976;  Passed  House  amended  April  1,  1976; 
In  conference.  (96) 

Political  campaigning. — Condemns  the 
conduct  of  certain  people  toward  Governor 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  while  cam- 
paigning In  Wisconsin;  states  that  such  con- 
duct, wherever  It  should  occur.  Is  un-Ameri- 
can, undemocratic,  and  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  speech  and  fair  play;  and  de- 
clares that  any  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen 
has  the  right  to  seek  the  office  of  President 
and  present  his  or  her  views  to  the  American 
people  without  fear  of  harassment  or  of  bod- 
ily harm.  S.  Res.  419 — Senate  adopted 
March  31, 1976.  (W) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Public  works  employment. — Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  total 
cost  of  construction,  renovation,  repair  or 
other  improvement  of  public  works  projects, 
to  make  supplemental  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  public  works  proj- 
ects authorized  by  any  other  Federal  law 
where  the  Federal  assistance  is  available  and 
construction  has  not  started,  and  to  make 
grants  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  State  or 


of  the  local  share  cost  of  any  public  works 
project  authorized  by  any  State  or  local  law 
where  construction  has  not  yet  started: 

Aaexu^s  that  at  least  V^  of  1  percent  but 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  funds  appropri- 
ated will  be  granted  within  any  one  State 
and  groups  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
American  Samoa  together  for  this  purpose; 
requires  the  Secretary,  as  long  as  the  national 
unemployment  rate  Is  6Vi  percent  or  more,  to 
give  priority  to  applications  from  areas  In 
excess  of  the  national  rate  and  thereafter  to 
give  priority  to  areas  In  excess  of  6 14  percent 
but  less  than  the  national  unemployment 
rate;  requires  that  70  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  for  the  first  priority  category; 
authorizes  up  to  $2.5  billion  to  carry  out  this 
title  for  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1977; 

Authorizes,  In  title  n,  fvmds  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
each  of  5  succeeding  calendar  quarters  (be- 
ginning April  1,  1976)  of  $125  million  when 
the  national  seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  6  percent  plus  an  addi- 
tional $62.5  million  for  each  one-half  per- 
centage point  over  6  percent  which  on  an 
annual  basis  means  $500  million  would  be 
authorized  when  the  national  rate  reaches  6 
percent  and  an  additional  $250  million  would 
be  authorized  for  each  percentage  point  that 
the  rate  rises  over  6  percent;  authorizes  as- 
sistance from  these  amounts  to  States  and 
local  governments  based  upon  their  \uiem- 
ployment  rate  and  level  of  tax  revenue,  as 
measures  of  recessionary  impact  and  the  level 
of  services  provided; 

Amends,  In  title  m,  section  201(c)  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1976  from  $75  million  to  $200  million,  and 
authorizes  under  this  section  pajrment  during 
the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1976. 
of  Interest  supplements  s\ifflclent  to  reduce 
the  Interest  up  to  4  percentage  points  on 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  aid  firms  needing  financial  assistance  to 
continue  current  operations; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  designate  as  a 
redevelopment  area  cities  of  50.000  or  more 
and  to  make  grants  to  cities  with  approved 
development  programs;  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $50  million  for 
the  transition  period  for  this  purpose; 

Authorizes  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  makes  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1976,  for  supplementing 
existing  programs;  authorizes  $1,417,968,050 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977, 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  publicly 
owned  wastewater  treatment  works  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  5247 — ^Vetoed  February  13,  1976.  House 
overrode  veto  February  19,  1976;  Senate  sus- 
tained veto  February  19,  1976.  (•348.41) 

Public  works  jobs. — Amends  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  $2.5  billion  for  anti-reces- 
sionary public  works  authorizations,  of  which 
( 1 )  $2  billion  is  for  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  public  works  projects,  (2) 
$125  million  Is  for  an  Increase  for  working 
capital  loans  to  prevent  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  private  sector,  and  (3)  $375  million  Is 
for  the  Job  Opportunities  Program  (title  X), 
to  accelerate  the  job-creating  impact  of  vari- 
ous Federal,  State  and  local  programs;  au- 
thorizes $1,375  billion  for  countercyclical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments: 
and  makes  additional  authorizations  of  $1.4 
billion  for  waste  treatment  worlts  construc- 
tion grants  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  S.  3201 — Passed  Senate 
amended  AprU  13, 1976.  (150) 

ENXBGT 

Coal  leasing — strip  mining. — Makes  basic 
changes  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 


governing  leasing  of  Federally  owned  coal 
which  constitutes  almost  50  percent  of  the 
recoverable  coal  reserves  In  the  United 
States;  provides  that  all  leasing  shall  l>e 
done  under  a  5-year  program  to  be  developed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  designed 
to  meet  national  needs  for  Federal  coal  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  (a)  timely  and  or- 
derly development  of  Federal  coal  resources, 
(b)  environmental  protection,  and  (c)  re- 
ceipt of  fair  market  value  for  public  re- 
sources; provides  that  leases  may  be  Issued 
only  by  competitive  bidding  on  either  a 
royalty  or  bonus  bidding  basis  In  order  to 
permit  a  wider  opportunity  for  competition 
for  Federal  coal  leasee; 

Requires  the  preparation  of  land  use  plana 
where  the  United  States  owns  both  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  prior  to  sale  of  leases, 
and  provides  that.  In  cases  where  the  sur- 
face is  not  Federally  owned,  no  lease  sale 
shall  be  held  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  development  of  such  coal  deposits  would 
be  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  State 
or  local  land  use  plan  except  where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  such  development  would  be 
in  the  national  interest; 

Eliminates  prospecting  permits  and  prefer- 
ence right  leases  to  pro8i>ectors  as  no  longer 
appropriate  or  necessary  since  considerable 
Information  has  been  accumulated  since 
1920  about  Federal  coal  resources  which  pro- 
vides an  adequate  basis  for  leasing  deci- 
sions; provides  that  coal  leases  shall  be  for 
a  specified  term  of  20  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  coal  is  produced  Instead  of  for 
Indetermlnant  periods  dependent  upon  dili- 
gent production  as  at  present;  requires  a 
lessee,  within  3  years  after  obtaining  a  coal 
lease  and  before  significant  environmental 
disturbance,  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
approval  a  development  plan  which  mxist 
show  the  work  to  be  done,  the  manner  of 
extraction,  how  applicable  environmental 
and  health  and  safety  standards  as  well  as 
reclamation  standards  set  out  In  title  n 
are  to  be  met; 

Increases  by  22^  percent  (from  37^  to 
60  percent)  the  share  of  lease  revenues  to 
the  State  In  which  the  lease  is  located  and 
specifies  that  the  additional  22^  percent 
shall  be  used  for  planning,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  facilities,  and  pro- 
vision of  public  services  in  those  areas  suf- 
fering impact  problems  as  a  result  of  energy 
development; 

In  title  n,  the  Federal  Lands  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  ap- 
plies to  Federal  lands  and  Federal  coal  the 
basic  surface  coal  "nining  and  reclamation 
standards  of  the  vetoed  strip  mining  bill 
(HJl.  25);  requires  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
regulations  for  a  Federal  program  imple- 
menting this  Act;  requires  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  that  persons  wishing  to  conduct 
any  surface  mining  operations  on  Federal 
lands  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Secre- 
tary; specifies  the  permit  application  infor- 
mation that  must  be  given  to  demonstrate 
that  the  environmental  protection  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  can  be  met.  which  Includes 
submission  of  a  reclamation  plan;  provides 
for  giving  public  notice  and  holding  public 
hearings  In  regard  to  an  application;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  391 — Passed 
Senate  July  31,  1975;  Passed  House  amended 
January  21.  1978.  (•364) 

Coastal  zone  management. — ^Amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  to  assist  States 
facing  Outer  Continental  Shelf  ( OCS)  oil  and 
gas  development  or  other  energy -related  de- 
velopments and  facilities  affecting  the  coastal 
zone;  provides  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans  to  coastal  States  from  a  new 
coastal  energy  facility  Impact  fund,  which 
Is  to  be  «£adla^e  to  States  receiving  or  antic- 
ipating Impacts  In  their  coastal  zones  from 
the  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
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tlon  of  energ;  resources, 
construction,  expansion 
energy  facility  requlrli^ 
or  permit;  authorizes 
at  $250  million  per 
and  the  1976  transition 
up  to  20  percent  of  the 
for  planning  grants 
used  for  efforts  to  reduce 
verse  impacts  from 
development  or  to  pro^de 
and  services  necessitated 
quires  as  a  condition  o: 
vision  of  public  facllltle  i 
sltated  by  such  activity; 
dltlon  of  ellglbiUty  for 
fund  that  the  State  mlist 
coastal  zone  management 
experience  or  anticipate 
adverse  impact  or  have 
verse  impact  within  the 
actment:  authorizes 
able  from  the  general 
where  OCS  oil  or  natu^ 
rectly  landed  (brought 
Federal  guarantee  for 
ment    bonds    Issued    to 
needed  to  reduce  advefse 
contains  provisions  to 
leases    must    be 
coastal  zone  man: 
affected  States:  raises 
coastal  zone  managemenjt 
percent  to  80  percent 
al  Leasing    Act    of    I92( 
37  Vi  percent  to  60  perc<nt 
turned  to  the  States  a: 
from  royalties  paid  to 
ment  by  mining 
erally-owned  minerals; 
provisions.   S.   586 — Passed 
1976;    In   conference, 
provisions  are  also 
er    Continental    Shelf 
passed  the  Senate  July 
Energy  conservation  it 
I,  authorizes  the  Federal 
tratlon  to  make  grants 
Ing  residential  Insulatlc^ 
low-income  persons; 
tlon  of  $55  million 
1976,  1977,  and  1978,  with 
used  chiefly  for  purchasing 
rials  to  be  Installed  in 
cupied  by  persons  with 
Ing  50  percent  of  the 
the  area;   includes 
rials  Items  which  Imprc^e 
flciency    of   a    dwelling 
weather  stripping  but 
cal   equipment   costing 
dwelling   unit;    provides 
shall  utilize.  Insofar  as 
of  volimteers  and 
other  Federal,  State  and 
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as  manpower  program 
service  employees; 

In  title  n  directs  the 
Ing    and    Urban 
energy  o^nservatlon 
dentlal    and   commercia! 
facilitate  State  and  locs^ 
plementation    of   such 
reasonable  period  of  tlm^ 
Secretary  shall  develop 
ance  standards  for  such 
sultatlon  with  the 
tratlon.  the  National 
and   the    General 
and   publish   them 
months  after  the  date 
vides  that  the  standards 
tlve  after  an  additional 
18  months,  for  a  revle^ 
State  and  local 
mum  performance 
which  establishes  an 
for  a  particular  type  of 
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or  from  the  location, 
or  operation  of  any 
a  Federal   license 
4Loneys  for  the  tund 
for  3  fiscal  years 
>ertod;  provides  that 
noneys  may  be  used 
the  balance  to  be 
or  ameliorate  ad- 
^ploration  and 
public  facilities 
by  such  activity;  re- 
ellgiblllty  the  pro- 
and  services  neces- 
requires  as  a  con- 
assistance  from  the 
participate  In  a 
program  and  must 
a  temporary  or  net 
experienced  an  ad- 
3  years  prior  to  en- 
;omatlc  grants  pay- 
treasury  to  any  State 
gas  is  being  di- 
ashore);  provides  a 
or  local  govern- 
pay    for    measures 
coastal   Impacts; 
:larlfy  that  Federal 
with    approved 
programs  of  the 
Federal  share  for 
funding  from  66% 
amends  the  Mlner- 
to    increase    from 
the  amounts  re- 
reclamation  funds 
1he  Federal  Govem- 
extractlng  fed- 
and  contains  other 
Senate  July   16, 
(Impact  fund 
in  S.  521,  Out- 
^lanagement,    which 
30,  1975.)    (•291) 
buildings. — In  title 
Energy  Adminls- 
States  for  flnanc- 
Improvements  for 
an  authorlza- 
for  fiscal  years 
the  funds  to  be 
Insulation  naate- 
d welling  units  oc- 
Incomes  not  exceed- 
cnedlan  Income  for 
Insulation  mate- 
the  thermal  ef- 
and    caulking    and 
:Iudes  all  mechanl- 
nore  than  $50  per 
that   the   program 
I^oesible,  the  services 
employed  imder 
local  programs  such 
trainees  and  public 
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Secretary  of  Hous- 
to  establish 
for  new  resi- 
buildlngs  and  to 
adoption  and  im- 
I  itandards   within   a 
;  provides  that  the 
minimum  perform- 
structures  in  con- 
Energy  Admlnis- 
of  Standards, 
Administration, 
a   period  of  36 
of  enactment;  pro- 
shall  become  effec- 
I^eriod.  not  exceeding 
and  adoption  by 
defines  a  mlnl- 
as  a  standard 
efficiency  goal 
llulldlng,  under  vary- 
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ing  conditions,  such  as  climate,  without 
specifying  the  means  to  reach  that  goal;  al- 
lows an  additional  6  months  for  promulga- 
tion of  the  standard,  if  needed;  allows  a 
period  of  12  months  for  States  and  locali- 
ties to  adopt  standards  in  their  building 
codes  that  meet  or  exceed  Federal  stand- 
ards; prohibits,  effective  one  year  after 
promulgation  of  the  Federal  standards  Fed- 
eral loan  and  grant  assistance  and  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  by  Federally  supervised  finan- 
cial institutions  for  new  residential  and  com- 
mercial construction  in  areas  which  do  not 
adopt  equivalent  or  stricter  standards:  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  not 
to  exceed  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  to 
assist  States  in  meeting  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing performance  standards  and  certification 
procedures  for  implementing  them;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJl.  8650 — Passed 
House  September  8,  1975;  Passed  Senate 
amended  March  9.  1976;  In  conference.  (54) 
ERDA  supplemental  authorization. — Au- 
thorizes to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  $34  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $23  million  for  the  transition  period  July 
1-September  30,  1976,  in  budget  authority 
and  $26.5  million  and  $17.5  million  in  budget 
outla3r8  for  the  respective  periods  to  provide 
a  balanced  nuclear  weapons  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  program,  a  capability 
to  verify  the  peaceful  nuclear  explosive 
agreement  now  being  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  part  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  to  purchase,  at  reduced  cost, 
a  computer  now  being  leased  for  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratory.  S.  3108 — Passed 
Senate  March  24,  1976;  Passed  House  amend- 
ed April  6,  1976.  (W) 

International  petroleum  exposition. — Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  invite  the  several 
States  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  from  May  16  through  May 
22,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
products  used  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting oil  and  gas,  and  bringing  together 
buyers  and  sellers  for  the  promotion  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade  and  commerce  In 
such  products.  S.J.  Res.  59 — Public  Law  94- 
227,  approved  March  11,  1976.  (W) 

Naval  petroleum  reserves  prodttcMon. — 
Transfers,  effective  Jime  1,  1977,  jurisdiction 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  and  redesignates  It  the  "Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska";  pro- 
vides for  continued  petroleum  exploration  of 
this  reserve  but  prohibits  development  and 
production  tmtil  authorized  by  Congress. 

Amends  chapter  64,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  full  exploration  and 
development  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  to  permit  limited  production  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  No.  1 — Elk  Hills  in  Cali- 
fornia, No.  2— Buena  Vista  In  California,  and 
No.  3— Teapot  Dome  In  Wyoming,  within  90 
days  of  enactment,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  defines  "national 
defense"  for  the  purposes  c-  permitting  such 
production  In  terms  broad  enough  to  permit 
production  to  offset  a  situation  such  as  the 
Arab  embargo  of  1973;  provides  that  produc- 
tion will  not  exceed  the  efficient  rate  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  sound  oilfield  en- 
gineering practices  for  a  period  of  6  years 
with  provision  for  3  year  extensions  there- 
after: authorizes  the  President  at  his  discre- 
tion to  direct  that  all  or  any  part  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  be 
placed  in  a  strategic  reserve  or  be  exchanged 
for  petroleum  of  equal  value  to  be  so  stored; 
waives,  for  the  period  of  production,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  every  contract;  retains  the 
requirement  that  the  sale  of  oil  be  by  com- 
petitive bidding  for  periods  of  not  more  than 


1  year;  prohibits  the  sale  of  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  share  of  pe- 
troleum produced  from  Elk  Hills  to  any  buyei 
in  a  single  year;  requires  that  pipelines  and 
facilities  at  this  reserve  be  capable  of  han- 
dling 350,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  not  later 
than  3  years  after  enactment;  establishes  a 
special  account  in  the  Treasury  to  offset  out- 
day  requirements  for  continued  exploration 
and  development,  construction  and  filling  of 
a  strategic  reserve  and  for  operations  in  the 
Alaska  reserve;  requires  that  pipelines  oper- 
ate as  conunon  carriers;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HJl.  49 — Public  Law  94-258,  ap- 
proved April  6, 1976.  (•342) 

ENVIROKMENT 

Blackbird  control. — Waives  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  the  Federal  Environmental  Pesti- 
cide Control  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
treat  with  chemicals  registered  for  bird  con- 
trol purposes,  "blackbird  roosts"  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  determined  through  normal 
survey  practices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  contain  in  excess  of  500,000  birds 
and  upon  prior  certification  by  the  Governor 
of  the  respective  State  that  the  roost  is  a 
hazard  to  human  health  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  treatment  of  a  particular 
roost  would  pose  a  hazard  to  human  health, 
safety,  or  property.  H.R.  11510 — Public  Law 
94-207,  approved  February  4.  1976.  (W) 

En7Hronm.ental  research  authorization. — 
Provides  a  separate  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1976.  with  respect  to  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  under  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  ($2.11  million  and  $527,505).  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act  ($14,047,000  and  $3,511,970).  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act — Section  301  ($2,116,000 
and  $528,750) .  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  ($12,- 
789.200  and  $3.197,300) .  Clean  Air  Act  ($148.- 
194.700  and  $37,048,675).  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  ($13,534,300  and  $3,383,575),  and 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  ($148.7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976  only)  In  order  to  conform  the  environ- 
mental research  authorizations  to  committee 
Jurisdictional  responsibility  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  synchronize  their  ex- 
piration; limits  to  10  percent  the  amount 
of  funds  that  may  be  transferred  to  or 
from  particular  categories;  specifies  that 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  to  EPA 
for  environmental  research,  development, 
or  demonstration  after  September  30, 
1976.  unless  previously  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; directs  the  Administrator  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  5-year  plan  for  environmental 
research,  with  such  plan  revised  yearly;  and 
requires  that  whenever  funds  are  appropriat- 
ed In  any  fiscal  year  above  the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1977.  the  first 
$3  million  of  any  excess  for  EPA  shall  be 
used  to  assure  the  adequacy,  reliability  and 
quality  of  the  testing  of  chemicals  and  the 
first  $25,280  million  of  any  excess  for  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  shall  be  used 
to  maintain  and  assure  the  preclinical  and 
clinical  adequacy,  reliability,  and  quality  of 
the  testing  of  drugs,  food  additives,  devices, 
and  cosmetics.  HJl.  7108 — Passed  House 
July  10,  1975;  Passed  Senate  amended 
AprU  13. 1976.  (W) 

Killer  whales. — Amends  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  Is- 
suing any  permit  for  the  taking  of  any  ma- 
rine manmial  of  the  orclnus  orca  species  (or 
killer  whale)  except  for  scientific  research 
purposes  which  shall  be  conducted  without 
removing  the  mammal  from  the  water  or  en- 
dangering Its  health  or  welfare.  S.  3130 — 
Passed  Senate  March  29.  1976.  (W) 

Scrimshaw  art  preservation. — ^Permits  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  administers  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  with  respect  to 
whales,  to  grant  exemptions  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  for  the  sale  of  finished  scrim- 
shaw (etched  designs  and  carvings  from 
whale  bone)  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 8.  229 — Passed  Senate  April  14,  1976; 
passed  Hoxise  amended  February  17,  1076. 
(W) 

roiic  substances  control. — ^Directs  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  re- 
quire testing  of  a  chemical  substance  or  mix- 
ture If  Its  commercial  use  might  present  "an 
unreasonable  risk"  of  Injury  to  health  or 
environment  and  If  there  were  lns\ifflclent 
data  to  Judge  the  effects  upon  health  and  the 
environment  or  If  its  use  would  cause  wide 
exposure  to  humans  and  the  environment 
and  there  were  Insufficient  data  available; 

Establishes  a  Federal  advisory  committee 
of  8  members  with  testing  expertise  to  devel- 
op a  priority  list  of  chemicals  for  testing  and 
gives  EPA  12  months  after  a  substance  is 
listed  to  begin  either  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings to  require  testing  or  to  publish  Its  rea- 
sons for  not  acting; 

Requires  manufactxirers  of  new  chemical 
substances  to  give  notification  to  EPA  90 
days  in  advance  of  first  manufacture  and  to 
supply  test  data  along  with  that  notifica- 
tion if  required  by  EPA;  provides  that  this 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  research 
chemicals  unless  EPA  specifically  includes 
any  such  chemical; 

Requires  manufacturers  and  processors  of 
chemical  substances  to  maintain  certain  rec- 
ords and  reports  to  enable  the  Administra- 
tor to  determine  If  unreasonable  risks  exist 
as  well  as  health  and  safety  studies  conduct- 
ed which  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
require  submission  of; 

Authorizes  EPA  to  take  immediate  action — 
such  as  seizure  and  condemnation — against 
chemicals  that  posed  an  "imminent  hazard" 
to  human  health  and  the  environment;  and 
provides  civil  and  criminal  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act; 

Exempts  from  the  Isw  pesticides,  tobacco 
or  tobacco  products,  nuclear  materials,  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  and  food,  drugs,  cos- 
metics and  medical  devices; 

Prohibits  discriminations  agtdnst  em- 
ployees for  participating  In  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  authorizes  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  hold  hearings  on  alleged  violations; 

Authorizes  citizens  to  bring  suits  to  en- 
join certain  violations  and  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  to  perform  hla  man- 
datory duties;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  3149 — Passed  Senate  March  26,  1976.  (103) 

Water  quality  report. — Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Increase  from 
$17  million  to  $17.25  million  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Study  Commission  to 
complete  Its  report  on  water  quality.  HJl. 
12193— Public  Law  94-238,  approved  March 
23. 1976.  (W) 

GKNXRAL   GOVERMMENT 

Animal  welfare.— Brings  Interstate  car- 
riers, Intermediate  handlers  and  terminal 
facilities  under  the  regulation  of  the  Animal 
WeUare  Act;  requires  that  they  adhere  to 
standards  promvUgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  of  all  tmlmals  protected 
by  the  act,  including  standards  for  contain- 
ers, feed,  water,  rest,  ventilation,  tempera- 
ture, and  handling;  requires  dealers,  exhib- 
itors, auction  sale  operators,  and  Federal, 
State  and  loceJ  agencies  to  obtain  a  veterin- 
arian's certificate  before  delivering  any  dog. 
cat,  or  other  animal  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  transportation  in  commerce;  pro- 
hibits the  transportation  of  dogs,  cats  and 
other  animals  at  less  than  the  minimum  age 
established  by  the  Secretary;  prohibits  C.O.D. 
transportation  of  animals  unless  the  shipper 
guarantees  payment  of  round  trip  fare  and 


any  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  carrier  or 
intermediate  handlers  and  carriers  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  Impose  upon  such 
handlers  and  carriers  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  violation  of  the  standards 
for  humane  care;  revises  the  present  pen- 
alty provisions  and  provides  a  uniform  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  violations  by  any 
person  regulated  under  the  statute;  adds  a 
new  section  which  makes  it  a  crime  punish- 
able by  a  $5,000  fine  and/or  of  1  year's  im- 
prisonment to  sponsor  knowingly,  participate 
in,  or  use  the  mails  to  promote  fights  be- 
tween live  dogs  or  other  mammals,  except 
man;  prohibits,  with  limited  exception,  such 
activities  in  coimection  with  fights  between 
gamefowl  and  other  live  birds;  and  author- 
izes $400,000  per  year  to  enforce  this  section. 
8.  1941— Public  Law  94-  ,  approved  1976. 
(121) 

Bicentennial  flag  display. — Permits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect  and  main- 
tain fiag  poles  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  adja- 
cent to  the  Union  Station  Plaza  to  fiy  the 
flags  of  the  60  States  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions.  S.  3161 — 
Passed  Senate  March  18,  1976.  (W) 

Daylight  saving  time. — Temporarily  super- 
sedes certain  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  and  places  the  nation  on  day- 
light savings  time  for  7  months,  from  the 
second  Sunday  In  March  to  the  second  Sun- 
day in  October  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
instead  of  the  present  6  month  period  begin- 
ning the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  ending 
the  last  Sunday  of  October;  continues  the 
present  authority  of  States  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  periods  of  advanced  time  by 
State  law;  directs  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
the  time  change  on  daytime  broadcasters; 
and  directs  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  study  the  effects  of  the  extended 
advanced  time  periods  for  the  next  2  years. 
S.  2931 — ^Passed  Senate  Febniary  25.  1976. 
(47) 

Federal  Trade  Commisakm  Authoriza- 
tion.— ^Increases  the  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  following  amounts:  $54  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $13.5  million  for  the  transi- 
tion period  July  1-September  SO.  1976,  $70 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $86  million 
for  fiscal  year  1978  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$25  million,  $6.25  mllUon,  $35  million  and 
$46  million  for  the  above  fiscal  years  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  competi- 
tion; authorizes  the  PTC  to  appoint  25  at- 
torneys, economists,  special  experts  and  out- 
side counsels  for  the  FTC's  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  maintaining  competition;  re- 
quires the  aimultaneoiiB  transmL-ffllon  of 
budgetary  and  legislative  reconmiendatlons 
to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congress;  limits  appeals 
of  Commission  orders  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  within  which  the  resi- 
dent resides  or  maintains  its  principal  place 
of  business  In  order  to  prevent  "fonun  shc^- 
plng"  on  appeals  of  Commission  orders;  ex- 
pands the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  author- 
ized by  the  Clayton  Act  from  "in  commerce" 
to  "In  or  affecting  commerce";  makes  orders 
of  the  Commission  effective  60  days  after 
their  issuance  subject  to  a  stay  issued  by 
the  Commission  or  the  appropriate  court  of 
appeals,  tr  the  Supreme  Court  when  an  ap- 
plicable petition  for  certiorari  Is  pending; 
Improves  the  Commission's  ability  to  obtain 
Information  by  compulsory  process  by  im- 
posing penalties  for  faUure  to  reply  in  a 
timely  manner  with  the  Commission's  proc- 
esses and  by  providing  statutory  amend- 
ments reflecting  current  decisional  law  on 
the  Issue  or  ripeness  of  suits  to  enjoin  en- 
forcement of  the  Commission's  compulsory 
processes;  requires  that  the  Commission 
grswit  or  deny  petitions  for  Issuance,  amend- 


ment, or  repeal  of  roles  within  120  days  after 
the  date  the  petition  Is  received  by  the  Com- 
mission; creates  a  3 -year  program  of  assist- 
ance and  grants  to  States  to  imorove  their 
antitrust  capabilities  and  authorizes  there- 
for not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1976.  1977,  and  1978  and  $2.5  mll- 
Uon for  the  transition  period;  makes  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  and  the  Fur  Products  Labeling 
Act;  and  amends  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  to  continue  the  exempticm 
of  outer  coverings  of  furniture,  mattresses, 
and  box  springs  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  but  permits  the  FTC  to  require  care 
labeling  with  respect  to  outer  coverings  of 
furniture.  S.  2935 — Passed  Senate  March  18. 
1976.  (W) 

Fiscal  year  adjustments. — Amends  existing 
law  to  change  the  dates  of  various  provisi<Hi8 
of  law  \^ich  require  the  submission  of  re- 
ports <md  other  actions  based  on  the  present 
fiscal  year  system  to  conform  to  the  new  fis- 
cal year  dates  of  October  1-September  30 
pursuant  to  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1074  (Publle 
Law  93-344)  — S.  2446-^Public  Law  94-  .  ap- 
proved 1976.  (W) 

Fiscal  year  transition. — Amends  existing 
law  to  Insure  the  continuation  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities,  based  by  statute  on 
the  present  fiscal  year,  through  the  fiscal 
transition  period  of  July  l-8eptember  30, 
1976.  S.  2444 — ^Public  Law  04-  ,  approved 
1976.  (W) 

Library  of  Congress  James  Madison  Memo- 
rial Building. — Amends  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1965,  as  amended,  to  provide  an  additional 
authorization  of  $33  million  for  completion 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building  thus  making  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $123  million.  HJl.  11645 — 
Public  Law  94-210,  approved  February  27, 
1976.  (W) 

Mariana  islands. — Approves  the  text  of  the 
"Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America" 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas  under  U.S. 
sovereignty,  local  self-government  including 
the  adoption  of  a  local  constitution  by  the 
residents  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
granting  of  citizenship  or  national  status  to 
the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  and  statutes  with  some 
limitation  to  the  Commonwealth.  HJ.  Res. 
549 — Public  Law  94-241,  approved  March  34, 
1976.  (44) 

NASA  authorization. — ^Anthortases  $S,O0e.» 
860,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Spfu»  Administration  of 
which  $2,769,125,000  is  fc«'  research  and  de- 
velopment, $123,670,000  Is  for  construction  of 
facilities  and  $184,055,000  is  for  research  and 
program  management;  Includes  funding  for: 
continued  development  of  the  Space  Shuttle: 
a  solar  maximum  mission  to  measure  solar 
activity  during  the  peak  period  of  maximum 
solar  activity  1979-1980;  development  of  the 
thematic  mapper  used  for  earth  surveys;  a 
magnetic  mapping  satellite  to  be  used  for 
the  location  of  mineral  resources;  construc- 
tion of  a  new  transonic  wind  tunnel  designed 
to  support  national  aeronautical  resesrdi 
and  development  needs;  the  Initiation  of  an 
aircraft  energy  technology  development  proj- 
ect to  provide  the  technology  base  for  a 
50  percent  improvement  In  fuel  economy  in 
commercial  transports;  supp<Hl  of  ongoing 
flight  projects  In  space  science  and  applica- 
tions; and  continuation  of  a  series  of  re- 
search tasks  in  aeronautical  and  ^ace  re- 
search designed  to  provide  a  base  for  future 
xi&dertaklngs,  the  construction  of  and/or 
modifications  and  upgrading  at  facilities  to 
support  these  programs,  and  a  highly  tscb- 
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nical  stAff  to  conduct  research  and  manage 
tbese  multldlscipUn&ry  activities;  and  con- 
tains other  provtslons.  I^Ji.  12463 — Pasesd 
House  March  22,  1976i  Passed  Senate 
amended  April  1,  1976;  Hoise  requested  con- 
ference AprU  7,  1976.   (W) 

National  Portrait  Gallrry. — Amends  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  ^ct  of  1962  to  re- 
define the  term  "portralti  re"  to  permit  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  to  acqiUre  photo- 
graphs and  other  portrajials  of  Individuals 
In  addition  to  "painted  or  sculpted  like- 
nesses". S.  1667 — Public  Law  94-209,  ap- 
proved February  5.  1976.   (W) 

National  Study  Comm\ision  on  Records 
and  Documents  ot  Federal  Officials. — Extends 
for  1  year,  until  March  31,  1977,  the  life  and 
reporting  date  of  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission on  Records  and  Cocuments  of  Fed- 
eral Officials  which  Is  chai  ged  with  studying 
problems  relative  to  the  c  >ntrol,  disposition 
and  preservation  of  records  and  documents 
of  Federal  officials;  authorl  zes  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  t  d  appoint  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Judlcla  y  to  serre  on  the 
Commission  Instead  of  a  ustice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  Is  now  proi  ided;  and  corrects 
a  reference  to  a  provision  1  n  the  law  relating 
to  payment  of  travel  ez]  senses  for  official 
travel  by  Commission  m(  mbers.  S.  3060 — 
Public  Law  94-261.  approved  April  11.  1976. 
(W) 

National  Security  Coutcil. — Amends  the 
National  Security  Act  of  947,  as  amended, 
to  Include  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
S.  2360 — Vetoed  Decembei  31,  1976.  Senate 
overrode  veto  January  22,  1976.  (1) 

Presidential  recordings  \and  materials. — 
Disapproves  certain  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Geiieral  Services  on 
October  16,  1976,  under  s  action  104  of  the 
Presidential  Recordings  aid  Materials  Pres- 
ervation Act  which  Involve :  the  composition 
of  the  Presidential  Materl  ils  Review  Board, 
responsible  for  the  final  arctilval  decisions  re- 
garidlng  the  disposition  ol  the  Nixon  tapes 
and  other  materials;  the  adequacy  of  the 
provisions  giving  notice-to  affected  Individu- 
als prior  to  the  opening  oi;  these  files  to  the 
public;  the  procedures  to  tte  followed  by  the 
Administrator  in  conslde  ing  petitions  to 
protect  certain  legal  or  coi  stltutlonal  rights 
by  limiting  access  to  specllled  materials;  the 
procedures  for  allowing  reproduction  of  the 
tapes;  and  two  provisions  relating  to  the 
restriction  of  materials  wiich  are  personal 
in  nature  or  which  would  res\ilt  in  a  defa- 
mation of  character  S.  Res.  428 — Senate 
adopted  disapproval  resolu  ;lon  April  8,  1976. 
(W) 

Science  policy. — Bstabllalies  a  framework 
for  the  formulation  of  national  policy  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technology;  estab- 
lishes an  Office  of  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  Policy  in  the  Ixecutlve  Office  of 
the  President  to  be  headed  py  a  Director  with 
up  to  four  Associate  Directors,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advl  ce  and  consent  of 
the  Senate :  directs  the  0£B  ce  to  prepare  and 
update  annually  a  5-year  f  jrecast  of  Federal 
Investment  In  science  and  t  schnology  Includ- 
ing the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  among 
the  major  expenditure  areas  and  an  estimate 
of  options  for  various  levels  of  Federal  Invest- 
ment and  to  furnish  the  1st  of  options  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
use  In  developing  budget  reconunendatlons 
to  the  President; 

Directs  the  President  tc  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  from  J  to  15  members, 
including  the  Director  of  Ibe  Office,  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  surv  ;y  of  Federal  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  1 3  submit  a  report 
of  its  findings  to  the  Prssident  within  1 
year; 

Redesignates  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  as  th)  Federal  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Scleace,  Engineering, 


and  Technology,  and  gives  it  the  statutory 
authority  to  coordinate  Federal  plans  and 
programs  In  science  and  technology;  desig- 
nates the  Director  of  the  Office  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee; 

Establishes  an  Intergovernmental  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Technology  Advisory  Panel 
to  advise  the  Director  in  establishing  prior- 
ities for  addresing  civilian  problems  at  State, 
regional,  and  local  levels  which  science  and 
technology  can  help  solve;  establishes  a 
State  Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology 
Program  within  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  make  grants  of  up  to  9200,000  to 
any  State,  on  a  80  percent  Federal-20  percent 
State  matching  basis,  to  enable  it  to  establish 
or  strengthen  offices  of  science,  engineering, 
and  technology  within  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branches  of  State  governments;  and 

Authorizes  therefor  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $1.5  million  for  the  transition  pe- 
riod JvUy  1 -September  30,  1976,  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977.  HJi.  10230 — Passed 
House  November  6,  1975;  Passed  Senate 
amended  February  4,  1976;  In  conference. 
(W) 

Small  business  amendments. — Establishes 
an  Office  of  Export  Development  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA)  to  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  have  an  export  potential;  in- 
creases the  funds  available  for  the  lease  guar- 
antee program  from  $10  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion and  establishes  a  program  to  allow  small 
businesses  to  finance  the  leasing  of  pollution 
control  equipment  through  the  sale  of  tax- 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds;  increases 
the  amount  which  regular  small  business 
investment  companies  (SBIC's)  may  borrow 
from  the  government  from  200  to  300  percent 
of  private  capital  and  increases  the  amount 
"venture  capital"  SBIC's  may  borrow  from 
the  government  from  300  to  400  percent  of 
private  capital:  extends  leverage  Increase  to 
certain  SBIC's  and  eliminates  the  maximum 
leverage  celling  for  all  SBIC's;  permits  SBIC's 
to  guarantee  100  percent  of  the  borrowings 
of  small  business  concerns;  allows  SBIC's  to 
be  unincorporated  entitles:  permits  banks  to 
own  100  percent  of  SBIC's  voting  common 
stock;  permits  SBA  loans  to  local  develop- 
ment companies  for  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing plant  facilities  and  increases  the  ma- 
turity on  such  acquisitions  and  construction 
SBA  loans  from  15  to  20  years;  Increases  the 
maxlmvim  amount  of  economic  opportunity 
loans  from  $50,000  to  $100,000;  increases  the 
maximum  amount  of  local  development  com- 
pany loans  from  $350,000  to  $500,000;  In- 
creases the  maximum  amount  of  regular  SBA 
loans  from  $350,000  to  $500,000;  extends  SBA 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers;  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  Federal  disaster 
loan  authorities  by  April  30,  1976;  establishes 
a  National  Commission  on  Small  Business  in 
America  to  make  a  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated study  of  all  the  factors  affecting 
small  businesses  and  to  make  reports  and 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Congress; 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  its 
11  members,  the  Chairperson  and  Executive 
Director  who  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  2498 — Passed  Senate  December  12, 
1975;  Passed  House  amended  December  17, 
1975;  In  conference.  (•589) 

Smithsonian  Institution — National  Mu- 
seum.— Authorizes  $1  million  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1978  through  1980  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Musevun  Act  of  1966 
through  which  the  Smithsonian  assists  mu- 
seums with  specific  reference  to  the  continu- 
ing study  of  museum  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, training  in  museum  practices,  prep- 
aration of  museums  publications,  research 
in  museiim  techniques,  and  cooperation  with 
agencies  of  the  government  concerned  with 
museums.  S.  2946 — Passed  Senate  AprU  6, 
1976.  (W) 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific. — Provides 
the  following  authorizations  for  the^ntlnu- 
ance  of  civil  government  for  the  Tfust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands:  $80  million  for 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1977;  $15.1  million  for 
the  transition  period  July  1-September  30, 
1976,  plus  such  amounts  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975;  $1.8  million 
for  human  development  projects  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands;  $8  million  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  a  4-year  college  to  serve  the 
Micronesian  community  but  provides  that  no 
appropriation  may  be  made  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  study  concerning  the  edu- 
cational needs  and  concepts  of  such  a  college 
and  transmitted  the  study  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Conmilttees  which  will 
have  90  calendar  da3rs  to  review  the  study; 
and  the  continuation  of  an  authorization 
up  to  but  not  exceeding  $10  million  to  off- 
set reductions  in.  or  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs:  and  provides 
for  the  extension  to  Guam  of  those  laws 
of  the  United  States  made  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Marianna  Islands  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  04-241,  except  for  the 
provision  extending  certain  social  security  act 
programs.  HJR.  12122 — Public  Law  94-256, 
approved  April  1, 1976.  ( W) 

White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped.— Extends  from  2  to  3  years  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  call  a  White  Hoiise  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-516.  S.J.  Res.  154— Public  Law  94- 
224,  approved  February  27, 1976.  ( W) 

'  ,        GOVEBNMEirr  EMPLOTZES 

Hatch  Act  RevisioTis. — Amends  present 
law  to  permit  active  participation  by  Fed- 
eral employees  in  political  processes  at  all 
levels  of  government,  effective  January  1, 
1977 :  retains  existing  prohibitions  on  politi- 
cal contributions  and  other  political  activi- 
ties  for  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Jtistice  Department  except  for  (1)  em- 
ployees in  non-sensitive  positions,  (2)  em- 
ployees in  sensitive  positions  when  the 
agency  head  determines  that  their  political 
activity  would  not  adversely  affect  public 
confidence  and  Congress  does  not  disap- 
prove within  30  days,  and  (3)  Presidential 
appointees  who  determine  national  policies; 
contains  provisions  to  protect  employees 
from  infiuence  or  coercion  regarding  politi- 
cal support  and  financial  contributions; 
prohibits  political  activity  on  duty.  In  Fed- 
eral buildings,  or  in  uniform;  establishes  an 
independent  Board  on  Political  Activities  of 
Federal  Employees  to  adjudicate  promptly 
alleged  violations  of  the  Act;  mandates  a  30 
day  suspension  of  any  employee  convicted 
of  violating  the  prohibitions  against  use  of 
official  information  or  authority;  provides 
that  an  employee  may  campaign  for  public 
elective  office  dtiring  his  spare  time  or  by 
utilizing  accrued  annual  leave;  exempts 
certain  White  House  personnel  from  the 
prohibition  against  political  activities  while 
on  duty,  on  government  property,  or  in  uni- 
form but  states  that  this  exemption  is  not 
an  authorization  for  such  activity;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  8617 — Vetoed 
April  12,  1976.  House  to  consider  April  29, 
1976.  (69,109) 

Secret  Service  Directors  Salary. — Amends 
sections  6316  and  6316,  title  6,  UJS.C.  to  place 
the  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service  In  levels  TV  and  V  of  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule  of  pay,  respectively.  S. 
3028 — Passed  Senate  February  26,  1976.  (W) 

HEALTH 

Alcohol  Abuse,  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment.— Extends  for  3  years,  through  fiscal 
year  1979,  and  Increases  the  authorizations 
for  programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  through 
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the  National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  with  particular  emphasis  on:  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  for  States  adopt- 
ing the  basic  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treetment  Act, 
expanded  and  improved  alcoholism  research 
programs,  and  the  provision  of  services  to 
currently  underserved  populations.  S.  3148 — 
Passed  Senate  March  29.  1976.  (W) 

Communicable  Disease  Control — Consumer 
Health  Education. — Revises  and  extends  ex- 
piring communicable  and  other  disease  con- 
trol programs  and  the  venereal  disease  pre- 
vention and  control  programs;  and  author- 
izes consumer  health  education  and  promo- 
tion programs  through  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Consumer  Health  Education  and 
Promotion  within  HEW.  S.  1466 — ^Passed  Sen- 
ate July  30.  1975;  P/H  amended  AprU  7,  1976. 
(W) 

DTug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment. — Con- 
tinues the  current  authorization  of  $45  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1979  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs;  in- 
creases from  $100  million  to  $200  million  the 
figure  used  to  determine  the  minimum 
formula  grant  to  any  State  (cvurently 
$66,666,  which  would  Increase  to  $133,333  if 
there  Is  no  change  in  the  ratio  of  actual  to 
authorized  appropriations);  recognizes  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  drug  abuse  as  a  serious, 
long-term  problem  requiring  continuous  ef- 
fort; authorizes  a  scaled-down  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy  in  the  Office  of  the  President, 
to  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which 
will  replace  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention;  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  policies  for,  ob- 
jectives of,  and  establishment  of  priorities 
for  Federal  drug  abuse  functions  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  coordination  of  the 
performance  of  such  functions  by  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies;  authorizes  $2 
million  annually  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  Office;  transfers  from  the  Special  Action 
Office  to  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  responsibility  for  the  encouragement 
of  certain  research  and  development  at  a 
yearly  authorization  of  $7  million  through 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  adds  "less  addictive"  re- 
placements for  opium  and  Its  derivatives  to 
the  list  of  priority  areas  for  research;  ex- 
tends the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Drug 
Abuse  until  January  1,  1976;  bars  hospitals 
receiving  Federal  funds  from  discrimination 
in  admissions  and  treatment  of  drug  de- 
pendent persons  and  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  for  veterans  health  care  facili- 
ties: requires  States  to  provide  reasonable 
assurances  that  programs  have  proposed  per- 
formances standards  to  measure  their  own 
effectiveness;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  2017— Public  Law  94-237,  approved  March 
19.1976.  (W) 

Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Research. — Extends 
for  2  years  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
research,  experiments  and  demonstration 
programs  regarding  heart,  lung,  blood  and 
blood  vessel  diseases;  changes  the  name  of 
the  National  Heart  Lung  Institute  to  the 
National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
and  provides  explicit  authority  for  the  Insti- 
tute to  conduct  programs  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  blood  products  and  the  management 
of  blood  resovu-ces;  amends  existing  law  to 
authorize  the  development  of  30  centers  for 
research,  training,  and  demonstrations  (10 
centers  for  heart  diseases,  10  centers  for  lung 
diseases;  and  10  centers  for  blood,  blood 
vessel  diseases,  research  in  the  use  of  blood 
products,  and  research  in  the  management 
of  blood  resources) ;  requires  the  National 
Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Advisory  Council  to 
submit  a  report  by  November  30  each  year 
to  the  Secretary   for   simultaneous   trans- 


mittal to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  National  Heart  Blood  Vessel, 
Lung  and  Blood  Disease  Program  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  with  the  transition 
period  JvUy  1-September  30,  1978,  to  be 
considered  as  a  fiscal  year  for  such  reporting 
purposes;  and  authorizes  $10  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams, and  $339  million  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $373  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
national  heart,  blood  vessel,  l\ing  and  blood 
diseases  and  blood  resources  program; 

Extends  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  provide  awards  to  individuals  and  Insti- 
tutions for  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search training  and  authorizes  therefor  $166 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  $186  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  changes  the  manner  In 
which  interest  accrues  on  National  Research 
Service  Awards  to  make  Interest  on  the 
award  computed  from  the  time  the  United 
States  becomes  entitled  to  recover  all  or 
part  of  the  award: 

Requires  that  the  President's  Panel  on 
Biomedical  Research  and  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research 
each  conduct  studies  on  the  implications  or 
disclosure  to  the  public  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  NIH  research  grants  or  con- 
tracts;   

Expands  the  Director  of  NIH*s  authority 
to  conduct  research  into  genetic  diseases 
including  but  not  limited  to  sickle  cell 
anemia,  Cooley's  anemia,  Tay-Sachs  disease, 
cystic  fibrosis,  dysautonomla,  hemophilia, 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  Huntington's  chorea, 
and  muscular  dystrophy;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  award  grants  and  contracts  for 
research  projects  with  respect  to  such 
diseases; 

Contains  provisions  relating  to  regulation 
of  vitamin  and  mineral  products  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

Amends  the  National  Arthritis  Act  to  clar- 
ify the  definition  of  arthritis  and  to  raise 
the  authorizations  under  the  act; 

Extends  the  expiration  date  of  the  National 
Diabetes  Commission  (Public  Law  93-364) 
to  September  30,  1976; 

Amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
add  ambulatory  surgical  services  as  a  sup- 
plemental health  service  which  could  be 
offered  by  migrant  health  and  community 
health  centers;  permits  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  utilize  non-profit  recruitment 
agencies  to  assist  in  obtaining  personnel  for 
the  Public  Health  Service; 

Prohibits  consideration  of  political  affili- 
ation in  making  appointments  to  advisory 
conunlttees  established  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  Implementing  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Conununity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  and  th©  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970; 

Equates  active  service  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with 
active  military  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purposes  of  all  rights,  privileges.  Im- 
munities, and  benefits  provided  under  the 
Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  awards 
to  outstanding  scientists  who  agree  to  serve 
as  visiting  scientists  at  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education  which  have  significant 
enrollments  of  disadvantaged  students  with 
the  amount  of  the  award  commensurate  with 
the  salary  or  renumeration  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  received  from  the  Institution  with 
which  he  has,  or  had.  a  permanent  or  Imme- 
diately prior  affiliation;  and 

Extends  the  authorizations  for  physician 
shorttige  area  scholarships  at  $3.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,    and    for    health    professions   student 


loans,  at  $00  million  for  flscal  ye«r  1976.  Hit. 
7988— Public  Law  94-      ,  approved         X»7a. 

(•578) 

Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention. — 
Authorizes  $91.5  million  for  3  years  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91-696)  designed 
to:  (1)  provide  assistance  for  protecting 
against  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning  haz- 
ard in  homes  where  cases  of  childhood  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  have  been  actually 
identified:  (2)  authorize  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  safeguard 
against  the  application  of  lead-based  paints 
to  any  cooking,  drlnkmg  or  eating  utensil; 
(3)  authorize  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  lead-based  paint  In  residential 
structures  constructed  or  rehabilitated  by 
the  Federal  government,  or  with  Federal 
assistance;  (4)  authorize  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  prohibit  the 
application  of  lead-based  paints  to  any  toy 
or  furniture  article;  and  (5)  limit  the 
amount  of  lead  contained  in  residential 
interior  paints  to  no  more  than  .06  percent, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Oorisumer  Product  Safety  Commission  agrees 
to  another  level,  not  to  exceed  one  half  of 
one  percent  lead  by  weight,  within  6  months 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  S.  1664 — ^Passed  Sen- 
ate February  19.  1976.  (42) 

Medical  Device  Safety. — Authorizes  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  regulate 
the  development  and  marketing  of  medical 
devices:  requires  that  medical  devices  used 
in  life-supporting  situations,  including  all 
Implanted  medical  devices  such  as  a  heart 
valve,  pacemaker  or  Interuterlne  device 
(lUD),  shall  be  subject  to  premarket  scien- 
tific testing:  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  establish 
protocols  for  testing  medical  devices  and 
requires  that  test  data  be  submitted  to  HEW 
when  a  manufacturer  seeks  approval  of  a 
lifesupporting  medical  device  for  marketing; 
provides  that  medical  devices  for  which 
experts  agree  standard -setting  Is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety  need 
only  meet  performance  standards;  provides 
that  the  third  classification  of  devices  which 
are  generally  safe  when  used  in  accordance 
with  their  Instructions,  such  as  a  tongue 
depressor.  Is  exempted  from  either  procedure; 
stfid  contains  other  provisions.  S.  619 — Passed 
Senate  April  17,  1976;  Passed  House  amended 
March  9,  1976;  In  conference.  (•139) 

Rehabilitation  Act  Extension. — ^Extends 
the  authorizations  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  research  and  training,  grtmtB 
for  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities, 
vocational  training  for  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, the  National  Center  tor  deaf-blind 
youths  and  adults,  and  other  programs  under 
the  RehabUitation  Act  vmtU  September  30, 
1977,  with  an  additional  1-year  extension  if 
Congress  fails  to  act  on  legislation  extending 
the  authorizations  for  programs  under  the 
Act  by  April  16.  1977.  H.R.  11045 — Public  Law 
94-230.  approved  March  16,  1976.   (W) 

ROTTBIMG 

Bousiriff — Flood  Insurance. — ^Permits 

homeowners  interest  subsidies  under  Sec- 
tion 235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  be 
extended  to  owners  of  two  modular  mobile 
homes;  Increases  the  mortgage  limits  eligi- 
ble for  Insurance  under  Section  235  from 
$21,600  to  $25,000  and  from  $25,200  to  $29,- 
200  In  any  geographical  area  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  finds  that  cost  levels  so  require,  and 
from  $25,200  and  $28,800  to  $29,200  and  $33.- 
400  respectively  for  a  dwelling  for  a  faumlly 
with  five  or  more  persons;  extends  the  ex- 
piration date  for  this  program  from  June  30. 
1976,  to  June  80,  1977;  transfers  all  Insur- 
ance obligations  under  the  section  221  hous- 
ing programs  for  moderate  income  and  dis- 
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INDIANS 

Indian  Claims  Commission. — Authorizes 
$1.65  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  extends  the  life  of  the 
Commission  until  September  30,  1980,  to  en- 
able It  to  adjudicate  the  155  claims  which  are 
presently  pending;  provides  that  If  the  Com- 
mission feels  a  pending  case  can  be  bandied 
more  expeditiously  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  the  case  to  the 
Court  subject  to  its  approval;  provides  that 
any  case  still  pending  on  September  30,  1980, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  final  adjudication;  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  conducting  any  hearings  or 
initiating  any  proceeding  during  the  last  9 
months  of  Its  existence  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission 5'/2  months  to  complete  final  action 
on  a  claim  prior  to  Its  expiration  date,  except 
that  hearings  or  proceedings  leading  to  a 
compromise  settlement  of  a  claim  will  be 
permitted;  and  requires  the  Commission  to 
submit  a  semi-annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  and  status  of  all  remaining  cases 
along  with  a  projected  completion  date  for 
each  case.  S.  2981 — Passed  Senate  April  9, 
1976.  (W) 

Indian  Crimes. — Amends  the  Indian  Major 
Crimes  Act  (title  18,  U.S.C.)  which  designates 
major  crimes  triable  In  Federal  courts  when 
committed  by  an  Indian  in  Indian  country 
to  irxsure  that  Indian  defendants  accused  of 
committing  such  crimes  are  treated  the  same 
as  non-Indian  defendants  charged  with  the 
same  crime.  S.  2129 — Passed  Senate  Febru- 
ary 4,  1976.  (W) 

PalTns  and  Cabazon  Mission  Indians. — Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
the  beneficial  interest  In  240  acres  of  land 
held  In  trust  Jointly  by  the  Cabazon  and 
Twenty-nine  Palms  Bands  of  Mission  In- 
dians, to  the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians,  and  to  distribute  from  the 
tribal  fund  of  the  Cabazon  Band  to  the 
Twenty-nine  Palms  Bands  the  sum  of  $2,825 
plus  Interest  collected  as  payment  for  a  storm 
channel  right-of-way.  HJl.  1465 — Public  Law 
94-     ,  approved  1976.  (W). 

Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico. — Repeals  a 
1926  statute  which  subjects  Pueblo  tribal 
lands  to  condemnation  pursuant  to  State 
law.  S.  217— Passed  Senate  May  21,  1975; 
Passed  House  amended  February  2,  1976. 
(W) 

INTERNATIONAL 

Brussels  Conference. — Expresses  the  soli- 
darity of  the  American  people  with  the  ef- 
forts to  enlarge  human  freedom  by  the  par- 
ticipants m  the  Second  Brussels  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  to  be  held  February  17  to 
19,  1976.  S.  Con.  Res.  93 — Senate  adopted 
February  5,  1976;  House  adopted  February 
10,  1976.  (W) 

Discriminatory  Trade  Practices  of  EEC. — 
States  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  seek  immediate  elimination  of  the 
discriminatory  trade  regulations  approved  by 
the  Council  of  the  E^llropean  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC)  which  require  a  surety  deposit 
and  certification  system  on  all  Imported  vege- 
table protein  products  thus  directly  affecting 
U.S.  export  of  soybeans  and  violating  certain 
provisions  placing  no  duty  on  soybeans;  and 
directs  the  President,  in  the  event  that  the 
Community  fails  to  eliminate  these  regula- 
tions, to  obtain  full  compensation  for  such 
actions  under  Article  XXITI  of  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  8.  Con.  Res. 
108 — Senate  adopted  March  31.  1976.  (W) 

Foreign  Military  Aid  and  Sales. — Author- 
izes appropriations  for  security  assistance 
and  related  programs  of  $3,049,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  $762,476,000  for  the  tran- 
sition period  July  1 -September  30,  1976,  with 
countries  In  the  Middle  East  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive about  71  percent  of  the  total  programs 
authorized; 

Contains  provisions  In  regard  to  the  grant 
military  assistance  program  which  require  a 


phaseout  of  the  general  foreign  military 
grant  assistance  program  by  October  1,  1977, 
except  for  programs  subsequently  authorized 
on  a  country-by-country  basis;  terminates 
VS.  military  missions  and  similar  groups 
abroad  by  October  1,  1977.  unless  continua- 
tion of  a  specific  mission  Is  subsequently 
authorized  by  law;  allocates  authorizations 
for  military  grant  assistance,  other  than 
training  assistance,  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  for  all  major  recipients;  restricts  the 
President's  authority  to  draw  on  Department 
of  Defense  stocks  for  military  assistance  pur- 
poses unless  he  finds  that  such  assistance  is 
"vital"  to  U.S.  security;  sets  forth  a  pro- 
cedure for  terminating  grant  military  assis- 
tance and  prohibiting  credits  or  guarantees 
to  or  for  any  county  which  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  military  aid  or  sales  agreements; 
establishes  an  antidiscrimination  policy  ap- 
plicable to  the  military  grant  aid.  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  military  sales  pro- 
grams, and  export  licenses  pertaining  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  sex;  establishes  a  human 
rights  policy  with  provision  for  the  Congress 
to  restrict  or  terminate  security  assistance 
to  countries  which  engage  In  gross  violations 
of  human  rights;  prohibits  further  military 
or  related  assistance  to  Angola  unless  the 
President  requests  Congress  for  such  aid 
and  neither  House  rejects  the  proposal  with- 
in 30  days  thereof;  provides  for  termination 
of  assistance  to  countries  aiding  terrorists 
unless  required  by  national  security;  and 
permits  Government  cash  sales  to  Turkey 
if  not  transferred  to  Cjrprus; 

Contains  provisions  regarding  Government 
military  sales  and  commercial  exports  of 
arms  which  place  emphasis  on  public  dis- 
closure of  arms  sales  matters  and  bringing 
about  of  restraint  in  the  International  trade 
in  arms;  revises  and  combines  statutory  re- 
quirements for  controls  over  commercial  and 
Government  military  exports  under  a  new 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  applies  all  restric- 
tions on  government-to-government  sales 
(I.e.  prohibition  on  third  country  transfer 
without  U.S.  approval)  to  commercial  sales; 
requires  that  all  sales  of  major  defense 
equipment  Items  totaling  $25  million  or  more 
must  be  made  through  government-to-gov- 
ernment channels;  places  restrictions  on 
sales  to  foreign  governments  from  U.S.  mili- 
tary stocks,  with  reports  to  Congress  required 
on  all  sales  which  would  impair  U.S.  combat 
readiness;  requires  the  President  to  submit 
an  annual  country-by-country  justification 
to  Congress  for  the  Government  military 
sales  program;  provides  that  government-to- 
govemment  sales  contracts  shall  be  pub- 
licly available  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
consistent  with  national  security;  allows 
Congress  to  reject  certain  proposed  export 
licenses  for  commercial  sales,  as  It  may  now 
do  on  govemment-to-govemment  sales;  ex- 
pands and  Improves  reporting  procedures 
for  military  sales  and  exports,  and  requires 
reports  on  all  agreements  to  pay  agents'  fees 
In  connection  with  military  sales  abroad, 
both  Government  and  commercial;  gives  the 
Congress  the  right  to  reject  proposed  trans- 
fers of  certain  military  equipment  of  VS. 
origin  from  the  original  recipient  to  third 
countries; 

Contains  miscellaneous  provisions  Includ- 
ing a  prohibition  on  military  grant  assistance 
and  Government  and  commercial  sales  to 
Chile,  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
in  support  of  negotiations  to  limit  military 
deplojrments  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  engagement  of  U.S.  personnel  In 
police  actions  in  foreign  countries  In  connec- 
tion with  narcotic  control  efforts,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
strife  In  Lebanon,  and  a  modification  of  the 
restrictions  in  existing  law  relating  to  stock- 
piles intended  or  earmarked  for  tise  by  for- 
eign countries;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. 8.  2662 — Passed  Senate  February  18, 
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1976;  Passed  House  amended  March  3,  1976; 
Conference  report  filed.  (36) 

Guatemala  Relief  Authorization. — Amends 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  (which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended)  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Guatemala  who  were  victims  of 
the  earthquakes  which  occ\irred  In  Febru- 
ary of  1976;  limits  to  $4  million  the  amount 
which  may  be  xiaed  for  rebuilding  the  Puerto 
Barrios  Highway  and  encourages  the  use  of 
selsmJc-resistant  materials  In  the  rebuild- 
ing of  housing;  requires  that  such  assist- 
ance be  subject  to  the  policy  and  general 
authority  of  section  491  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  provides  a  con- 
solidated body  of  legislation  on  disaster  re- 
lief and  assistance;  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  funds  only  to  reimburse  appropriation  ac- 
counts from  which  initial  relief  fimds  were 
drawn;  directs  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  assistance  is  to  be  distributed 
through  United  States  voliintary  relief  agen- 
cies and  other  international  relief  and  de- 
velopment organizations;  and  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port 60  days  after  enactment  and  quarterly 
thereafter  on  the  programing  and  obliga- 
tion of  funds  provided  under  this  act.  S. 
3056 — Passed  Senate  March  5,  1976;  Passed 
House  amended  March  22, 1976;  House  agreed 
to  conference  report  April  12,  1976.  ( W) 

Guatemalan  Earthquake. — States  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  executive  branch  be 
urged  to  develop.  In  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernmental and  private  donors,  programs  to 
assist  the  people  of  Guatemala  In  their 
efforts  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
recent  earthquake  and  to  rehabilitate  their 
nation  from  the  damage  inflicted;  and  ex- 
tends deepest  sympathy  to  the  President  and 
the  people  of  Guatemala  in  their  hoiir  of 
suffering  and  distress.  S.  Res.  390 — Senate 
adopted  February  17,  1976.  (W) 

Inter-American  Development  Bank — Afri- 
can Development  Banlr. — Authorizes  $2.25 
billion  as  the  U.S.  share  of  a  replenishment 
of  the  funds  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (IDB)  to  be  paid  out  in  Install- 
ments over  a  3  and  4  year  period;  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
In  favor  of  (1)  resolutions  Increasing  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  to 
•5.303  bUlion  and  the  resoxirces  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  to  $1,045  billion  (In- 
cludes therefor  authorizations  of  $1,660  bil- 
lion and  $600  million  respectively  as  the 
U.S.  subscription  for  these  increases)  and 
admitting  nonreglonal  countries  (10  Euro- 
pean plus  Japan  and  Israel)  and  the  Baha- 
mas and  Guyana  to  membership  In  the  Bank; 
and  (2)  amends  to  the  Agreement  Estab- 
lishing the  Bank  which  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  class  of  stock  designated  as 
Inter-Regional  Capital  Stock  and  for  Bank 
lending  to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank; 
Instructs  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bank  to  propose  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  development  utilization  of  intermediate 
technologies  as  major  facets  of  the  Bank's 
development  strategy  and  to  report  progress 
of  the  resolution  to  Congress; 

Authorizes  $26  million  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  African  Development  Fund 
(APDF)  to  be  paid  In  three  annual  Install- 
ments of  $9  mlUlon  (1976).  $8  mUlion  (1977) 
and  $8  million  (1978);  Instructs  the  Execu- 
tive Director  representing  the  U.S.  In  the 
AFDP  to  vote  against  loans  to  countries  In- 
volved in  unsatisfactory  expropriations  dis- 
putes with  the  United  States;  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  under  this  Act  for  loans  to 
Uganda  and  directs  the  U.S.  Governor  to 
promptly  notify  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  any  application  made  by 


Uganda  for  loans  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance; 

Instructs  the  Executive  Directors  repre- 
senting the  VS.  in  the  IDB  and  APDF  to 
oppose  loans  to  countries  engaging  In  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  unless  they  directly  benefit  needy  peo- 
ple;  and 

States  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  furnish  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  orga- 
nizations for  the  investigation  and  plan- 
ning for  the  control  of  swine  Influenza.  H.B. 
9721— Passed  House  October  8,  1975;  Passed 
Senate  March  30, 1976.  ( W) 

Laotian  Refugees. — Amends  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Reftigee  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-23)  to  make  Laotian 
refugees  eligible  for  the  same  types  of  assist- 
ance as  are  now  authorized  for  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  refugees.  S.  2760 — Passed 
Senate  February  16.  1976.  fW) 

Lincoln  Statute. — Authorizes  the  President 
to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
a  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Its  own- 
ers. Leon  and  Ruth  Glldesgame,  of  Mount 
Klsco,  New  York,  for  presentation  to  Israel. 
H.J.  Res.  406— Public  Law  94-208,  approved 
February  4, 1976.  (W) 

State  Department  Authorization. — ^Au- 
thorizes $1,364,020,953  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  the  operations  of  the  State  Department 
(Including  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings), 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
which  makes  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty; 

Extends  to  State  Department  medical  per- 
sonnel malpractice  protection  similar  to  that 
now  available  to  employees  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration; removes  the  existing  prohibition 
against  the  State  Department's  development 
of  a  new  Travel  Document  and  Issuance 
System; 

Places  Into  law  the  principles  governing 
broadcasts  which  are  In  the  charter  of  the 
Voice  of  America;  calls  for  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  seek  such 
changes  in  the  V2J.  system  for  apportioning 
rates  of  assessment  as  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  rates  are  closely  correlated  to 
each  nation's  relative  abUlty  to  pay;  bars 
xise  of  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
act  for  the  benefit  of  any  country  which 
aids  or  abets  international  terrorism,  per- 
mits use  of  its  territory  as  a  haven  for  In- 
ternational terrorists,  or  cooperates  with  or 
serves  as  a  host  to  military  forces  from  other 
nations  seeking  to  carry  out  aggression 
against  any  other  nation; 

Establishes  a  Commission  on  United  States 
Participation  in  the  United  Nations  which 
is  ♦»  study  and  report  on  the  United  Nations 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  United  States 
participation  therein;  prohibits  the  giving 
of  gifts  valued  at  over  $50  which  are  paid 
for  from  appropriated  funds  or  of  appropri- 
ated funds  In  excess  of  $50  to  any  person  of 
a  foreign  country;  prohibits  the  acceptance 
by  U.S.  employees  of  gifts  from  persons  of 
a  foreign  country,  and  requires  a  yearly  re- 
port by  the  President  on  the  gifts  given; 

Adds  a  new  title  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  to  equate  Foreign  Service  retirement 
benefits  to  civil  service  retirement  l)eneflts; 
provides  that  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  positions  of  ambassa- 
dor which  are  occupied  shall  be  career  per- 
sonnel In  the  Foreign  Service;  requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  Congress 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  Improvement  of 
the  State  USIA  personnel  system;  and  re- 
quires the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  projected  U.S.  needs  for  inter- 
national broadcast  facilities  and  ways  In 
which  existing  facilltlee  can  Ije  put  to  more 
efficient  use.  S.  3166 — ^Passed  Senate 
March  29,  1976.  (105) 


TmXATIES 


Inter-American  Women's  Rights  Conven- 
tion.—^o^dw  that  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  be  elected  to  a  national  office  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  reason  of  sex.  Ex.  D. 
81st-lst— ResoluUon  of  ratification  agreed  to 
January  22.  1976.  (2) 

Radio  Regulations  /{ct?tston.— Updates  the 
Radio  Regulations  to  take  account  of  pres- 
ent technology  and  deals  with  such  items  as 
the  reallocation  of  frequency  channels  for 
radiotelephone  or  for  nairow-band  direct 
printed  telegraphy  and  fasclmlUes  (maps), 
for  Intrashlp  radio  communications  and  the 
like,  plus  power  limitations  for  such  chan- 
nels; contains  a  U.S.  reservation  In  the  final 
protocol  concerning  one  of  the  revision's  fre- 
quency allocation  plans,  which  was  felt  to  be 
lncony)atlble  with  the  official  and  public  cor- 
respondence needs  of  the  United  States;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  Ex.  G,  94th-lst — 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 22.  1976.  (6) 

Telecommunications  Convention. — Abro- 
gates and  replaces  the  International  Tele- 
communications Convention  of  1965;  gener- 
ally follows  the  provisions  of  the  1956  Mon- 
treal Convention,  but  Includes  a  consid- 
erable number  of  minor  Improvements  and  a 
few  major  modifications;  contains  an  agree- 
ment recognizing  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  as  a  United  Nations 
specialized  agency;  makes  major  changes 
In  the  organlzalon  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  and  the  functions  of 
Its  subordinate  agencies;  Increases  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council's  membership  from  29 
to  36  seats  with  the  understanding  that  there 
be  no  provision  for  rotation  of  members;  con- 
tinues the  membership  at  Ave  of  the  Inter- 
national Frequency  Registration  Board;  de- 
letes from  the  new  Convention  the  terri- 
tories of  Portugal,  Spam,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  United  States  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union;  and  changes  the  finan- 
cial contribution  of  the  United  States  from 
11  %  percent  of  the  total  contribution  to  7 
percent.  Ex.  J.  93d-2 — Resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  to  January  22, 1976.  (4) 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Regulatioru. — 
Simplifies  and  completely  revises  versions  of 
the  1958  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Regula- 
tions to  make  It  easier  for  the  international 
business  system  guided  by  the  Regulations 
to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  advancing  tele- 
communications technology;  provides  the 
same  substantive  framework  for  continued 
international  traffic  in  both  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  which  requires  that  (1) 
sufficient  International  systems  be  main- 
tained (2)  specified  services  be  provided  to 
users,  (3)  certain  operating  procedures  be 
followed,  and  (4)  detemUnation  of  rates 
and  charges  and  the  accounting  of  the  collec- 
tion of  same  follow  standardized  practices: 
prohibits  rebates  on  rates  set  by  the  general 
official  tariff  list  and  grants  the  right  to  ter- 
minal and  transit  telegraph  offices  to  stop 
certain  private  telegrams,  subject  to  reference 
to  appropriate  authorities,  but  not  safety-of- 
llfe  service  of  government  telegrams;  adds 
2  reservations  on  the  final  protocol  which 
make  it  clear  that  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  on  the  North  American  conttaent  Is 
generally  considered  to  fall  within  the  scope 
of  domestic  service  and  is  not  governed  by 
these  regulations  in  order  to  Insure  that 
aeronautical  service  which  is  primarily  a  pri- 
vate communications  service,  and  opera- 
tional communications  of  the  airline  indus- 
try are  exempt;  contains  2  Appendices  on 
Payment  of  Balance  of  Accounts  for  convert- 
ing currencies  for  the  balances  of  Interna- 
tional telecommunications  accounts  together 
with  an  escape  clause  which  provides  that 
the  prescribed  settlement  procedures  need 
not  be  observed  should  there  be  a  "radical 
change  In  the  International  monetary  sys- 
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^lutlon  of  ratifica- 
1976.  (6) 
^hts    Convention. — 


tern".  Sz.  E,  93(1-3 — Ra^ 
tlon  agreed  to  January  : 

Women's  Political  Rt 
Provides  that  women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  all  elections  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
without  any  discrimination;  that  women 
shall  be  eligible  for  eleclion  to  all  publicly 
elected  bodies,  established  by  national  law, 
on  equal  terms  with  me|i,  without  any  dis- 
crimination; and  that  ^omen  shall  be  en- 
titled to  hold  public  office  and  to  exercise  all 
public  fimctlons.  established  by  national 
law,  on  equal  tenns  wity  men,  without  any 
discrimination.  Ex.  J,  88th- 1st — Resolution  of 
ratification  agreed  to  Ja;mary  22,  1976.  (3) 

United  States  Winter  qlympic  Team. — Ex- 
presses pride  In  and  gratlttude  for  the  conduct 
and  achievement  of  the 
trainers  and  Commltte*  members  of  the 
1976  United  States  Winter  Olympic  Team 
for  their  excellent  perfo  mance  at  the  XII 
Winter  Olympic  Games.  15.  Res.  386 — Senate 
adopted  February  16, 1976 

United  States  Information  Agency 
(17.5J.X.)  Authorization. -Av.tlioT\zes  8266,- 
777.000  for  fiscal  year  1£76  and  871,900,000 
for  the  transition  period  J  ily  1-September  30, 
1976,  to  the  United  States 
Agency  which-  conducts 
tlonal  programs.  HJl.  115|>8 — Public  Law  94- 

,  approved  1976.  ( W) 

Wilma  Rudolph  Filn  .■ 
United  States  Informatlcn  Agency  to  make 
available  to  Cappy  Produ  :tlons.  Inc.,  of  New 
Yorl£  City,  a  master  copy  sf  the  film  "Wilma 
Rudolph  Olympic  Chamrlon"  In  order  that 


portions  of  the  film  may 


vision  program  entitled  '"  (7omen  Gold  Medal 


Winners",   which   will   be 
the  1976  Olympic  Games 


Law  94-218.  approved  Pebi  uary  27.  1976.  ( W) 

MEMORIALS,  TRIBUTES,  AND   MEDALS 

Charles  Carroll  JVedaZs. —Directs  the  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  not  more  than  50.000  national 
medals  commemorating  ihe  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
Maryland.  HJl.  3427— Public  Law  94-257, 
approved  April  1.  1976.  CW) 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  Jr  —Honors  Clarenc- 
M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  for  his  cc  ntributlons  to  the 
establishment  of  Justice 
America  by  his  service  i  s  Director  of'  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  tie  NAACP,  Legisla- 
tive Chairman  of  the  Lea<  iershlp  Conference 
on  ClvU  Rights,  and  various  Government 
posts,  and  expresses  gratliude  for  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. S.  Res.  353 — Senate  a  ilopted  January  26. 
1976.  (W) 

Commercial  Aviation's  50th  Anniversary.— 
Provides  recognition  for  bhe  50th  anniver- 
sary of  American  commerc  al  aviation.  S.  Res, 
381 — Senate  adopted  Marci  31,  1976.  (W) 

International  Astronam  ical  Federation. 

Recognizes  the  importance  of  the  27th 
Congress  of  the  Internatl  jnal  Astronautlcal 
Federation  (which  U  a  federation  of  societies 
devoted  to  fostering  tl^  exploration  of 
space  through  space  sclenoje  and  the  develop- 
ment of  space  technology  tind  law)  to  be  held 
In  Anaheim,  California,  .from  October  10 
through  October  16,  1976;  commends  the 
Federation  and  its  afflllateA  organizations  for 
selecting  the  United  States  as  the  location 
for  its  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial; and  commends  t^ie  U.S.  host  orga- 
nizations for  sponsoring  the  Congress.  S.  Res. 
412 — Senate  adopted  Marih  24,   1976.    (W) 

Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pitol.— Designates  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Loma  uida,  California,  as 
the  "Jerry  L.  Pettis  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital". HJl.  4034— Public  Law  94-246  ap- 
proved March  25,  1976.  (VV) 

Library  of  Congress  rhomas  Jeffersdh 
BitlZdinfli.— Renames  the  tuUding  known  as 


Information 
cultural    Informa- 


-Authorlzes     the 


be  used  in  a  tele- 


used   to   promote 
H.R.  6949— Public 


the  Library  of  Congress  Annex  as  the  Library 
of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson  Building.  S. 
2920— PubUc  Law  94-264,  approved  April  13, 
1976.  (W) 

Lincoln  Memorial. — Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Inscribe  the  names  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  on  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  In  a  manner  and  style  consistent 
with  the  names  of  the  other  48  States  and 
upon  approval  of  the  design  and  plans  for 
the  inscription  by  the  National  Capitol  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation;  and  authorizes  therefor  such 
sums  as  necessary.  S.  64 — Passed  Senate  April 
6,  1976.  (W) 

101st  Airborne  Memorial. — Authorizes  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Airborne  Division 
Association  to  erect  a  memorial  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  honor  of  the  "Scream- 
ing Eagles"  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 
United  States  Army,  and  requires  approval 
of  the  Mayor  if  the  selected  site  Is  under  his 
Jurisdiction.  S.  1847— PubUc  Law  94-211,  ap- 
proved February  6.  1976.  (VV) 

William  A.  Barrett,  Death  of. — Expresses 
the  sorrow  of  the  Senate  over  the  death  of 
Representative  William  A.  Barrett,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. S.  Res.  433 — Senate  adopted  April 
14,  1976.  (W) 

William  O.  Douglas. — Dedicates  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  re- 
quires that  the  words  "Dedicated  to  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas"  be  prominently  dis- 
played on  all  existing  and  future  signs  bear- 
ing the  name  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park.  S.  2742 — Passed 
Senate  February  4,  1976.  (W) 

Wright  Patman,  Death  of. — ^Expresses  the 
sorrow  cf  the  Senate  upon  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman,  of  Texas.  S.  Res. 
402 — Senate  adopted  March  9,  1976.  (VV) 

NATXJBAL  RESOURCES NATIONAL  HISTORIC 

SITES 

Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area. — 
Establishes  the  Chickasaw  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  southern  Oklahoma  consisting 
of  the  Piatt  National  Park  and  the  Arbuckle 
reservoir,  plus  certain  connecting  lands,  to 
protect  mineral  springs  and  other  natural 
features  and  to  provide  increased  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  H.R.  4979 — Public 
Law  94-235,  approved  March  17,  1976.  ( W) 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore. — Amends 
the  Act  establishing  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  land  acquisition  relating  to  the  Sea- 
shore from  816  million  to  818  million.  S. 
867 — Passed  Senate  April  7.   1976.    (W) 

National  Parks  Mining  Regulations. — Re- 
peals the  laws  permitting  mineral  develop- 
ment under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  in  the 
6  areas  of  the  National  Park  System  where 
such  mining  is  presently  permitted:  Crater 
Lake  and  the  Mount  McKlnley  National 
Parks;  Death  Valley,  Glacier  Bay  and  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monuments;  and  Cor- 
onado  National  Memorial:  provides  express 
and  broad  authority  for  management  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  mineral  develop- 
ment on  patented  and  unpatented  mining 
claims  within  all  areas  of  the  National  Park 
System;  and  Imposes  a  4-year  moratorium  on 
further  surface  distiu-bance  within  Death 
Valley  and  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Mon- 
imients  and  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
in  order  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  validity  of 
existing  mining  claims  and  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  to  acquire  any 
valid  mineral  rights  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther damage  to  these  areas.  S.  2371 — Passed 
Senate  February  4,  1976.  (25) 

National  Resource  Lands  Management: 
Provides  the  first  comprehensive,  statutory 
statement  of  purposes,  goals,  and  authority 
for  the  use  and  management  of  about  448 


million  acres  of  federally-owned  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Biu'eau  of  Land  Management, 
which  constitutes  the  largest  system  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  comprises  20  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's land  base  and  60  percent  of  all  federally 
owned  property; 

Requires  that  the  national  resource  lands 
be  managed  In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  and  svistained  yield  and 
defines  those  principles;  establishes  the 
policy  that,  except  where  disposal  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  the 
Act,  the  national  resource  lands  will  be  re- 
tained in  Federal  ownership;  Includes,  among 
other  policies  set  by  the  Act.  a  fair  return 
to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional resource  lands,  full  public  participa- 
tion. Including  hearings  and  the  use  of  ad- 
visory boards,  in  decisionmaking  concerning 
those  lands,  and  coordination  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking with  State  and  local  land  use 
planning; 

Repeals  a  number  of  the  3.000  public  land 
laws  which  are  either  obsolete  or  confiict  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  507— Passed  Senate  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1976.  (49) 

National  Wildlife  System  Administration.— 
Amends  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Svstem 
Administration  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  all 
areas  Included  in  the  System  as  of  January  1, 
1975,  shall  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Sys- 
tem and  cannot  be  transferred  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  except  by  an  Act  of  Congress: 
or  in  the  case  of  lands  acquired  with  duck 
stamp  receipts,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  CommLsslon; 
and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
administer  the  areas  through  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  System.  H.R.  5512— Public  Law 
94-223.  approved  February  27,  1976.  (W) 

Reclamation  projects  authorization. — Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  ( 1 )  the  Polecat 
Bench  irrigation  project  of  the  Shoshone  ex- 
tension imit  of  the  Pick -Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program  in  northwest  Wyoming,  and  (2)  the 
Pollock-Herreld  irrigation  project  In  South 
Dakota;  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  modify  the  spillway  of  the  existing  Dicken- 
son Dam  in  North  Dakota  to  increase  conser- 
vation storage  and  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  spillway  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  dam  from  floods;  and  reauthorizes  the 
existing  McKay  Dam  in  Oregon  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  spillway  for  safety  pur- 
poses and  to  include  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation  as  project  functions. 
S.  151 — Public  Law  94-228,  approved  March 
11,  1976.  (W) 

Santo  Monica  recreation  area. — Provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  California;  creates  a  Fed- 
eral land  \ise  planning  commission  comix>sed 
of  members  chosen  by  the  State  and  local 
governmental  subdivisions  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  area  to  ensure  that  local  govern- 
ments, which  will  have  the  iatlina.te  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  a  land  use 
plan  win  have.  In  fact,  drawn  the  plan;  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  develop  a  com- 
prehensive land  use  plan  which  wUl  achieve 
certain  stated  objectives  of  preservation,  re- 
sotirce  protection,  and  access:  requires  that 
the  plan  inventory  and  classify  lands  within 
the  area,  indicate  the  permissible  uses  for 
such  lands,  specify  the  land  use  controls  to 
Insure  such  uses  and  prevent  nonconforming 
uses,  and  identify  the  unit  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  responsible  for  Imple- 
menting the  plan;  provides  for  approval  of 
the  plan  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
gviarantee  that  the  plan  will  meet  the  objec- 
tives in  the  legislation,  that  the  Identified 
units  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  government 
have  the  necessary  auhorlty  to  Implement 
the  plan  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  that 
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there  has  been  full  public  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  plan;  authorizes  Fed- 
eral grants  in  the  total  amount  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  land  and/or  in- 
terest in  land  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  implementing  the  plan;  and 
assxires  California  landowners  affected  by  this 
bill  due  process  through  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia Federal  circuit  coiu^  system.  S.  1640 — 
Passed  Senate  February  6, 1976.  (W) 

Wetlands  loan  extension. — Extends  from 
June  30,  1976,  until  September  30,  1983,  the 
period  during  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  acquire  wetlands  for  migratory 
waterfowl  and  increases  therefor  the  authori- 
zation under  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act  of  1961 
from  8105  million  to  8200  mUllon;  delays 
from  July  1,  1976,  untU  October  1,  1983,  the 
date  when  repayment  for  advance  loans  from 
duck  stamp  receipts  would  begin;  and 
changes  the  name  of  the  "Migratory  Hunting 
Stamp"  to  the  Migratory  Bird  and  Conserva- 
tion Stamp".  H.R.  5608 — Public  Law  94-215, 
approved  February  17. 1976.  (W) 

WILDERNESS   AREAS 

Bristol  Cliffs  Wilderness. — Modifies  the 
boundaries  of  the  Bristol  Cliffs  Wilderness 
Area,  located  in  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Vermont,  by  eliminating  all 
privately  owned  lands  and  approximately  720 
acres  of  noncontiguous  National  Forest  lands 
thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  area  from  6,500 
acres  to  3,775  acres.  S.  2308— Public  Law 
94-         ,  approved 1976.  (W) 

Eagles  Nest  Wilderness. — Designates  a 
128.084  acre  area  in  the  Arapaho  and  White 
River  National  Forests,  Colorado  as  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness.  S.  268 — Passed  June  5,  1975; 
Passed  House  amended  April  6,  1976.  (W) 

Shenandoah  National  Park. — ^Designates 
79,019  acres  in  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  Virginia,  as  wilderness  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  S. 
895— Passed  Senate  April  7,   1976.    (W) 

WILDERNESS  AREAS    STtTDIES 

Kaiser  Roadless  Area. — ^Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  an  approximate 
28.000  acre  area  in  the  Sierra  National  For- 
est. California,  known  as  the  Kaiser  Roadless 
Area,  for  possible  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  to  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  President  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment.  S.  75 — 
Passed  Senate  April  8.  1976.  ( W) 

NOMINATIONS 

(Action  by  Rollcall  Vote) 
George  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 

Central  Intelligence. — ^Nomination  confirmed 

January  27,  1976.  (10) 
Willie  J.  Usery,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Secretary 

of  Labor. — Nomination  confirmed  February  4, 

1976.  (26) 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Bald  Eagle  Days. — States  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
observe  the  weekend  beginning  January  30, 
1976,  which  is  designated  as  "Bald  Eagle 
Days",  to  recognize  the  national  symbol  of 
the  United  States.  S.  Res.  347 — Senate 
adopted  January  21,  1976.  (W) 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week. — Designates  the 
seven  day  period  beginning  on  April  30  of 
each  year  as  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week".  S.J.  Res.  76 — Passed  Senate  March  31, 
1976.  (W) 

Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week. — Desig- 
nates the  week  beginning  March  13,  1977,  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week". 
S.J.  Res.  35  Public  Law  94-  ,  approved  1976. 
(W) 

Family  Week. — Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  21,  1976,  as  "National 
Family  Week".  S.J.  Res.  101— Public  Law 
94-    ,  approved  1976.  (W) 

Fourth  of  July  Holiday. — Designates  July  2, 
1976,  as  an  official  holiday  to  create  a  4-day 
holiday  for  the  Bicentennial.  S.J.  Res.  151 — 
Passed  Senate  March  31,  1976.  (W) 


Knights  of  Columbus. — ^Designates  MarCh 
20,  1976,  as  "National  Knighte  of  Columbus 
Day".  S.  J.  Res.  183 — Passed  Senate  March  18, 
1976.  (W) 

Tennis  Week. — Designates  the  fourth  week 
in  June  as  "National  Tennis  Week".  SJ.  Res. 
172— Passed  Senate  March  31,  1976.  (W) 

Thomas  Jefferson  Day. — Designates  April 
13,  1976,  as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day".  HJ. 
Res.  670 — PubUc  Law  94-263.  approved 
April  13,  1976.  ( W) 

World  Habitat  Day. — Designates  Febru- 
ary 29,  1976,  as  "World  Habitat  Day".  S.  Res. 
398 — Senate  adopted  February  26,  1976.  ( W) 

SENATE 

Cloture  Rule. — Provides  that,  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  no  amendmente  shall  be 
proposed  after  the  cloture  vote  unless  they 
have  been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Jour- 
nal Clerk  prior  to  the  end  of  the  vote.  8.  Res. 
268— Senate  adopted  AprU  6,  1976.  (W) 

Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate.— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  advance  siuns  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 
for  expenses  of  the  Commission  not  involv- 
ing personal  services.  S.  Res.  410 — Senate 
adopted  March  23,  1976.  (W) 

Extends  from  September  30,  1976,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  the  date  for  the  Commission 
to  submit  Ite  final  report.  S.  Bes.  423 — Senate 
adopted  April  6,  1976.  (W) 

Oklahoma  Senate  Contest. — Senate  tabling 
of  S.  Res.  356,  relating  to  a  determination  of 
the  contested  1974  Oklahoma  Senate  election 
involving  Senator  Henry  Bellmon  and  former 
Representative  Ed  Edmondson.  Subsequently 
the  Senate  agreed  to  a  motion  to  seat  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  unconditionally. 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. — Amends 
S.  Res.  21  to  extend  to  March  15,  1976,  the 
date  for  the  Select  Committee  to  submit  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  conducted  by  it  with  respect  to  in- 
telligence activities;  provides  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist  on  May  31,  1976; 
and  authorizes  an  additional  8300,000  for  the 
3-month  period,  March  1  to  May  31.  1976,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  810,000  shall  be  for  the 
procurement  of  consultante.  S.  Res.  377 — 
Senate  adopted  March  1.  1976.  (W) 

Amends  S.  Res.  377  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  3-month  period  March  1,  to 
May  31,  1976,  from  8300,000  to  8350,000  of 
which  not  to  exceed  815,000  shall  be  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants.  S.  Res.  414 — Sen- 
ate adopted  March  31, 1976.  (W) 

Select  Committee  on  Committees. — Estab- 
lishes a  temporary  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee system  comptosed  of  12  Bfembers  of  the 
Senate  (6  from  the  Majority  party  and  6  from 
the  Minority  party)  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  upon  the  rectarunenda- 
tlon  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders;  di- 
rects the  Committee  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Senate  committee  system  in- 
cluding structure.  Jurisdiction,  number  and 
optimum  size  of  committees,  number  of  sub- 
committees, committee  rules  and  procedures, 
media  coverage  of  meetings,  staffing,  and 
other  facilities  and  to  make  recommendations 
which  promote  optimum  utilization  of  a 
Senator's  time,  optimum  effectiveness  of 
committees  in  the  creation  and  oversight  of 
Federal  programs,  clear  procediires  for  the 
referral  of  legislation  falling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  committees,  and 
workable  methods  for  the  regular  review  and 
revision  of  committee  Jurisdictions;  requires 
the  Conunittee  to  submit  a  final  report  of  its 
findings  by  February  28,  1977,  with  authcw- 
izatlon  to  submit  such  interim  and  supple- 
mental reports  as  it  deems  appropriate  and 
authorizes  therefor  8275,000  of  which  not  to 
exceed  830,000  shall  be  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organlzatiolns.  S.  Res.  109 — Senate  adopted 
March  31.  1976.  (W) 


y        TRANSPORTATION-COMMONICATIONS 

Airport  ond  Airways  Development. — Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportetion  to 
make  airport  development  grante  of  8640 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  8580  million  for 
1977,  8620  miUion  for  1978,  8660  million  for 
1979  and  8700  million  for  1980;  authorizes 
8250  million  for  each  of  the  ft!!cal  years  1976 
through  1980  for  acquiring,  establishing  and 
maintaining  air  navigation  facilities  and  850 
million  annually  for  research,  development 
and  demonstration  projecte  with  q>eciflc 
reference  to  research  on  a  fog  dispersal  sys- 
tem; 

Increases  the  obliga tlonal  authority  for  air- 
port development  grants  for  the  10  year  peri- 
od ending  September  30,  1980  from  82.5  bil- 
lion to  84.695  bUlion; 

Amends  the  definitions  In  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  permit 
grants  to  be  made  not  only  for  airfield  proj- 
ects but  also  for  terminal  area  development 
such  as  for  snow  removal  equipment,  noise 
suppression  barriers,  devices  and  noise  sup- 
pression landscaping  on  airport  property, 
purchasing  of  land  adjacent  to  airports  as 
a  noise  buffer  area,  and  the  development  of 
multimodal  passenger  terminals  which  aim 
to  provide  a  common  Interchange  point  with 
several  modes  oX  public  transportation; 

Provides  for  the  development  of  a  re- 
vised national  airport  system  plan  to  provide 
a  basis  for  planned,  orderly  airport  develop- 
ment throughout  the  nation; 

Authorizes  utilization  of  surplus  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  monies  to  maintain 
air  safety  equipment:  ^ 

Changes  the  formula  by  which  airport  de- 
velopment grant  funds  are  to  be  apportioned 
by  increasing  the  Federal  share  to  90  percent 
with  10  percent  local  fundmg  on  all  projects 
except  at  large  hub  airports  which  will  re- 
ceive 75  percent  matohlng  funds;  provides 
that  all  projecte  involving  terminal  area  de- 
velopment or  improvements — as  contrasted 
with  airfield  development — will  receive  funds 
based  on  a  50  percent  Federal  and  50  percent 
local  formula;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  9771 — Passed  House  December  18.  1975; 
Passed  Senate  amended  March  25.  1976;  In 
conference.  (101) 

Alaska  Highway. — Authorizes  870  million 
In  addition  to  sums  otherwise  made  available 
to  Alaska  under  title  23,  U.S.C.,  and  section 
7(b)  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1966 
for  repair  of  highways  in  the  State  which  are 
facing  substantial  deterioration  because  of 
construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1977,  the 
feasibility  of  Alaska  repaying,  out  of  future 
mineral  revenues  It  receives,  any  sums  paid 
to  the  State  pursuant  to  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  S.  2071 — ^Passed  Senate 
January  26,  1976.  (W) 

ConRail  Acquisition  of  Bankrupt  Rail 
Property. — Provides  that  pursuant  to  the  final 
system  plan  formiilated  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  (USRA)  to  restructure 
the  midwest  and  northeast  railroad  system, 
the  transfer  of  the  raU  properties  of  11  in- 
solvent railroads  along  with  their  subsidi- 
aries and  affiliates  to  ConRail  shall  not  result 
in  the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  trans- 
feror companies  and  that  the  shareholders 
and  security  holders  of  the  transferors  will 
not  recognize  gain  or  loss  on  exchanging  their 
existing  Interest  for  ConRaU  stock  and  USRA 
certificates  of  value:  provides  that  the  basis 
of  the  assets  transferred  to  ConRail  Is  to  be 
the  same  for  OonRaU  as  the  transferor:  pro- 
vides that  no  net  operating  losses  are  to  be 
transferred  from  the  transferors  to  Con- 
RaU; and  contains  a  provision  that  net  op- 
erating losses  eligible  for  carry  over  to  years 
after  the  date  of  the  transfer  are  to  be  kept 
alive  for  tax  purposes  beyond  their  normal 
expiration   date,   but   only   for   use  by   the 
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assests  to  OonRall. 
94-253,    approved 


iber  of  aeries  B 
Ion;  and  provides 
iy  Issue  Initially, 
ilred  deposit,  such 


transferor  against  any  future  Income  arising 
from  awards  of  the  court)  (aiVd  the  redemp- 
tion of  certificates  of  valie)  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  their  raU 
H.R.  12490— Public  Law 
MarchSl,  1976.  (VV) 

ConRail  Stock. — Amends  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  19  73,  as  amended,  to 
change  language  descrlb  ng  the  process  of 
making  adjiistments  to  Reflect  stock  splits 
stock  combinations,  reilasslficatlons  and 
similar  transactions  that;  might  occur  after 
the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  securities 
pursuant  to  the  provlslo^  of  the  Act;  sets 
the  Initial  authorized  nl 
preferred  stock  at  36 
that  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  the 

numbers  of  series  B  pr^fferred  and  common 
stock  as  the  Association  shall  certify  to  the 
Special  Court  Including  { any  modifications 
in  the  ntunbers  of  sharesi  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Special  Court.  S.j.  Res.  184 — Public 
Law  94-248,  approved  Mi'ch  25.  1976.  (W) 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Authorization. — ^Au- 
thorizes appropriations  tor  the  interstate 
system  of  $3,625  billion 'for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1980  interstate  system  of  $3,625  billion 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1980  through  1990; 
provides  authorizations  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  yearfe  1977  and  1978,  for 
various  highway  prograiis.  Including  au- 
thorizations of  $1.35  bllllan  for  each  of  these 
years  for  the  Federal-aldlprlmary  system  In 
rural  areas,  the  extensions  of  the  system  In 
urban  areas,  and  the  T  priority  primary 
routes,  and  $800  million  I  for  each  of  these 
years  for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system; 
amends  the  Interstate  transfer  provision  to 
allow  funding  of  hlghw£(y  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary,  secoiidary  or  urban  sys- 
tems In  lieu  of  a  non-^ssentlal  Interstate 
link  and  to  provide  that  \he  nationwide  ag- 
gregate costs  of  substltuti  projects  shall  not 
exceed  the  nationwide  aggregate  costs  of 
withdrawn  routes,  with  me  costs  to  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act; 
requires  States  to  spend  10  percent  of  their 
Interstate  funds  during  fl^al  years  1978  and 
1979  for  the  completion  oC  Intercity  projects 
that  would  close  essential  gaps  In  the  sys- 
tem; provides  for  Increased  transferability 
of  funds  between  categ<rles  of  highways; 
expands  the  carpool  pre  gram  to  make  It 
permanent  and  to  Inclule  van  pools,  the 
purchase  of  vehicles,  a:  id  carpooUng  op- 
portunities for  the  elderl;f  and  handicapped 
within  the  program;  auth  prizes  a  traflflc  con- 
trol slgnallzatlon  progran  for  demonstra- 
tion of  new  technology,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion project  for  use  In  urban  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  Automat  sd  Guldeway  Tran- 
sit system  now  In  opemtlon  at  the  Dal- 
las/Port Worth  Regional  Airport;  changes  the 
apportionment  for  the  pilmary  system  to  a 
formula  weighted  two/thi  rds  to  the  existing 
primary  formula  and  one  /third  to  the  ratio 
of  population  in  all  urbaa  areas,  which  re- 
flects the  change  in  the  F  ederal-ald  primary 
system  to  Include  urban  extensions; 

Contains  authorization  5  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978  for  prograins  carried  out  by 
the  National  Traffic  Hlghi?ay  Safety  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  Feceral  Highway  Ad- 
ministration; prohibits  tae  requiring  of  a 
State  to  adopt  or  enforc«  a  motorcycle  law 
requiring  motorcycle  operators  or  passengers 


18  years  of  age  or  older 


helmet;  and  contains  other  provisions.  HJB, 
8235 — Public  Law  94-  .  approved  1976. 
(•585) 

Fisheres  Manaoement-\-200-mile  limits. — 
Establishes,  In  title  I,  effe<  tlve  March  1,  1977, 
a  fisheries  conservation  2  one  contiguous  to 
the  U.S.  territorial  sea  ind  extending  for 
200  nautical  miles  from  the  VS.  coasts; 
provides  exclusive  fisher  management  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  U.S.  wltain  this  zone  over 


to  wear  a  safety 


all  fish  (except  highly  migratory  species) 
and  beyond  this  zone,  over  anadromous 
species  of  fish  (e.g.  salmon  that  spawn  In 
VS.  rivers  and  streams  and  migrate  to 
ocean  waters,  and  over  U.S.  Continental 
Shelf  fishery  resources;  declares  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  this  legislation  support 
and  encourage  continued  n.S.  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  Internationally  acceptable  treaty 
which  provides  for  effective  fishery  con- 
servation and  management;  and  grants  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  authority  to  con- 
form regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  the  fishery  management  Jurisdiction 
provisions  of  an  International  fishery  agree- 
ment that  may  resxilt  from  any  UJf.  Con- 
ference of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  once  that 
agreement  has  been  ratified  by  the  U.S.; 

Authorizes,  In  title  n,  foreign  fishing  for 
species  and  resources  under  the  exclusive 
fishery  management  authority  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  an  International  fish- 
ery agreement  which  Is  In  effect  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  pend- 
ing renegotiation  (In  the  case  of  a  treaty) 
or  expiration  (In  any  other  case)  and 
(2)  a  "governing  International  fishery  agree- 
ment"; states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  governing  International  fishery  agreement 
between  the  UJS.  and  a  foreign  nation  shall 
contain  specified  provisions  essential  to  the 
conservation  and  management  of  fishery  re- 
sources and  shall  not  become  effective  until 
It  has  been  submitted  to  and  received  by 
Congress;  sets  the  total  allowable  level  of 
foreign  fishing  with  respect  to  any  fishery 
under  exclusive  VS.  jurisdiction  at  that  por- 
tion of  the  optimum  yield  which  will  not 
be  harvested  by  U.S.  vessels;  prohibits  a  for- 
eign fishing  vessel  from  fishing  within  the 
U.S.  fishery  conservation  zone  after  Febru- 
ary 28,  1977,  unless  It  has,  on  board  the 
vessel,  a  valid  permit  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  through  the  Secretary  of 
State;  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  to  embargo  seafood  from  nations  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  bars  U.S.  fish- 
ing vessels  from  its  waters,  subjects  them 
to  conditions  and  restrictions  unrelated  to 
fishery  conservation  and  management,  or 
seizes  U.S.  fishing  vessels  In  violation  of  or 
without  authorization  under  agreement; 

Establishes,  In  title  II,  a  national  fishery 
management  program  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  fishery  resources  sub- 
ject to  exclusive  U.S.  Jurisdiction  which 
would  establish  national  standards  for  fish- 
ery management;  establishes  eight  Regional 
Management  Fishery  Councils  which  are 
empowered  to  recommend  management 
plans  and  regulations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  is  authorized  to  regulate 
fisheries  within  the  expanded  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion to  prevent  overfishing,  rebuild  over- 
fished stocks,  and  Insure  conservation;  con- 
tains provisions  on  prohibited  acts,  civil 
penalties,  criminal  offenses,  civil  forfeiture, 
and  enforcement; 

Amends,  in  title  IV,  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act,  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972,  and  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975;  repeals  the  Acts  of  May 
20,  1964  (Bartlett  Act)  and  October  14,  1966; 
and  authorizes  $5  million  for  flacal  year  1976, 
$5  million  for  the  transition  period  July  1- 
September  30,  1976,  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1977;  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1978  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  HJl.  200 — Public  Law 
94-265,  approved  April  13,  1976.  (14) 

Rail  Negotiations. — Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires that  the  Chessle  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Systems  and  the  Railway  Labor  Orga- 
nizations should  resume  negotiations  forth- 
with with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Transportation  and  exercise 
tmusual  diligence  to  resolve  their  differences 


to  assure  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  properties  currently  owned  by  bankrupt 
railroads  In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  Re- 
gion pursiiant  to  the  final  system  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion (ConRail),  S.  Con.  Res.  97 — Senate 
adopted  March  4, 1976;  House  adopted  March 
9,  1976.  (W) 

Railroad  Revitalization. — Provides  the 
means  to  rehabilitate  and  restore  the  finsoi- 
cial  stability  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States;  in  title  II,  amends  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for 
an  extensive  overhaul  of  railroad  rate  reg- 
ulation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (ICC) ,  which  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  new  standards  for  determining 
whether  a  railroad  rate  is  just  and  reasonable 
and  the  modification  of  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  suspend  proposed  railroad 
rates  which  are  alleged  to  be  unlawful;  in 
title  in,  contains  provisions  to  reform  and 
improve  the  process  by  which  the  ICC  reg- 
ulates the  railroad  system;  in  title  IV,  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  expedite  and 
rationalize  Commission  action  on  applica- 
tions for  mergers  and  consolidations  of  rail 
services; 

In  title  V,  establishes  in  the  Treasury  a 
Railroad  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
Fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  capital  necessary  for  rehabilitation  and 
Improvement  of  railroads,  including  ConRail; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  issue  and  sell  Fund 
anticipation  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  Is  to  buy  the  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  appropriated  funds;  provides  that 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  purchase  "redeemable 
preference  shares"  issued  by  railroads  whose 
applications  for  financing  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary;  authorizes  $600  million  for 
the  Fund  through  September  30,  1978; 

In  title  VI,  provides  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Final  System  Plan  for  the  North- 
east/Midwest Regional  rail  system;  author- 
izes the  United  States  Railway  Association 
to  purchase  up  to  $2.1  billion  of  ConRail 
securities  unless  the  Association's  Finance 
Committee  (composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation  and  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association)  makes  an  af- 
firmative finding  that  ConRail  has  not  ful- 
filled a  commitment  to  the  Association,  has 
failed  to  obtain  the  overall  operating  and 
financial  results  projected  in  the  Final  Sys- 
tem Plan,  or  cannot  achieve  the  results  with- 
out requiring  the  Federal  assistance  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  that  authorized  by  this 
act;  provides  that  an  affirmative  finding  by 
the  Committee  to  cut  off  funds  for  ConRail 
will  become  effective  after  30  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  unless 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval; authorizes  $230  million  for  pre-con- 
veyance  loans  by  the  Association  to  OonRall 
to  purchase  material,  supplies  and  services 
in  anticipation  of  its  operation; 

In  title  VH,  provides  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  project  for 
establishment  of  high  speed  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  heavily  populated 
eastern  seaboard,  which  includes  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
provides  that  the  project  Is  to  be  funded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  order  to 
achieve  within  5  years  the  establishment  of 
regularly  scheduled  intercity  service  operat- 
ing on  at  least  a  3  hour  and  40  minute  sched- 
ule between  Boston  and  New  York  City  and 
a  2  hour  and  40  minute  schedule  between 
New  York  City  and  Washington;  authorizes 
$1.75  billion  to  meet  this  goal;  sets  as  other 
goals  the  Improvement  of  service  on  routes 
from  the  Northeast  Corridor  main  line,  im- 
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provement  of  stations,  rail  commuter  aor- 
ice,  rail  freight  service,  and  passenger  radio 
telephone  service;  directs  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  in  2  years  on  the  results 
of  the  project  and  on  the  practicability  of 
establishing  passenger  service  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  City  on  at  least  a  3  hour 

schedule;    

In  title  Vm,  clarifies  the  ICC's  authority 
over  railroad  abandonments  and  discontin- 
uances; establishes  a  local  rail  service  assist- 
ance program  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  au- 
thorizes $360  million  for  this  purpose  over  a 
6  year  period;  makes  several  changes  in  the 
local  rail  service  assistance  program  for  the 
northeast/midwest  region  originally  pro- 
vided in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973;  contains  v£U"io\is  miscellaneous 
provisions  In  title  IX,  including  the  require- 
ment of  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Rail  System  and  an  analysis  of  Fed- 
eral rail  assistance;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  2718 — Public  Law  94-210,  approved 
February  5,  1976.   ('SS^  •609.  16) 

VETEKANS 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
Travel  Expenses. — Authorizes  members  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
(which  was  established  after  World  War  I 
to  provide  plans  and  cost  estimates  for  suit- 
able memorials  to  conunemorate  the  serv- 
ices of  the  American  Armed  Forces  on  foreign 
soil),  when  traveling  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  variable  per  diem  rates  iden- 
tical to  those  authorized  for  members  of  the 
imiformed  services  in  special  status,  and 
makes  a  technical  amendment  consistent 
with  the  changes  made  by  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Amendments  for  Government  em- 
ployees (Public  Law  94-22)  concerning  travel 
by  members  of  the  Commission,  within  the 
continental  United  States.  HJl.  8507 — ^Pub- 
lic Law  94-256,  approved  April  1,  1976.  (W) 

Veterans'  insurance. — Amends  title  38, 
U.S.C.,  to  permit  any  Veterans  Insured  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SOLI) 
the  right  to  convert  to  an  individual  policy 
of  commercial  life  lns\u»nce  including  a 
term  policy;  permits  Veterans  insiired  under 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  when  exer- 
cising their  conversion  privilege  the  right  to 
choose  an  individual  commercial  policy  of 
term  Insiurance  (convertible  at  a  time  speci- 
fied in  the  policy  to  a  permanent  plan  of 
Insiu^nce)  or  a  whole  life  policy;  extends  for 
1  year  after  enactment  the  period  during 
which  veterans  extended  retroactive  eligi- 
bility by  Public  Law  93-289  for  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  may  apply  for  such 
policies;  and  makes  technical  amendments 
to  chapter  19,  title  38,  U.S.C,  to  clarify 
language,  restructure  sections  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  gender  references.  S.  1911 — 
Passed  Senate  March  15,  1976.  (W) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Senate.  There  has  been  much  work 
before  us.  Much  has  been  done;  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

I  feel  constrained  to  point  out  that 
when  the  President  vetoes  a  bill,  he  does 
this  under  his  constitutional  authority. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  intended  that  the 
President  have  the  right  to  use  this 
power  and  that  he  use  it  whenever  he 
sees  fit. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  veto,  other 
than  to  say  to  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution: "Just  wait  a  cotton-picking 
minute.  Look  this  thing  over  and  see 
whether  or  not  you  weren't  a  little  too 
rash  or  a  little  too  expensive  or  possibly 
even  a  little  too  unconstitutional  the  first 


time  around."  That  has  had  a  consider- 
able beneficial  effect  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation. 

This  President  has  vetoed  many  bills. 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  others  he  will  feel 
compelled  to  veto. 

On  most  of  those  occasions,  I  have 
tried  to  support  and  sustain  the  veto. 
On  some  of  those  enumerated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  because  I  believed  that, 
at  that  time,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation,  and  they  do  include  such  mat- 
ters as  the  school  limch  program. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  point — because  It  sustains 
what  I  am  saying — ^is  that  of  10  vetoed 
bills,  they  were  reviewed  and  repassed  by 
Congress.  That  is  exactly  why  they  were 
vetoed.  When  they  were  reviewed  and 
repassed,  they  were  reviewed  and  re- 
passed by  a  lower  figure. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  the  President 
has  pointed  out  that  the  resxilts  of  his 
vetoes  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  $13  billion.  If  that  money  had 
not  been  saved,  our  budget  deficit  this 
year  of  approximately  $50  bllUon  would 
have  been  $63  biUion. 

Governors,  such  as  the  Governor  of 
California  and  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, are  realizing  that  you  cannot 
cure  all  problems  by  throwing  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  money  at  them.  We  have 
discovered  that  some  of  the  Great  Soci- 
ety programs  did  not  achieve  all  that 
was  intended  for  them  to  achieve  and 
that  some  were,  in  fact,  positively  coun- 
terproductive. 

Therefore,  the  right  of  veto  and  the 
use  of  the  veto  is  beneficial.  It  does  help 
to  save  money.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
President  voted  against  school  lunches 
for  children  or  breakfast  programs  or 
aid  to  education  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
What  it  means  is  that  the  President  has 
said  that  if  you  cannot  live  within  your 
income — and  Government  at  the  moment 
cannot — you  should  live  as  nearly  within 
your  income  sis  you  can;  you  should  di- 
vide the  Government's  resoiu-ces  fairly 
among  the  people:  you  shouW  see  that 
those  who  are  deserving  of  ntfip  from 
the  Federal  <3overnment  get  it;  Taut  you 
should  not  go  so  rampant  In  the  siun 
totals  you  vote  as  to  do  it  merely  for 
the  political  effect  or  for  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  President  is  against 
something. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  amounts  which  the 
President  has  supported  and  signed  into 
law  in  almost  every  area  of  the  public 
interest  have  been  greater  by  consider- 
able sums  than  the  amounts  which  were 
existing  in  previous  legislation.  I  am  say- 
ing that  we  have  voted  more  for  veterans 
than  ever  before.  We  have  voted  more 
for  education  than  ever  before.  We  have 
voted  more  for  aid  to  children  than  ever 
before.  We  have  voted  more  welfare  than 
ever  before.  We  have  voted  more  for 
food  stamp  prograins — and  I  supported 
the  Dole-McGovem  bill— than  ever 
before. 

In  just  about  every  field.  Congress  has 
extended  Federal  largess  at  a  higher 


figure,  and  that  higher  figure  remains 
true  even  after  the  veto,  followed  by  the 
review  and  repsissing,  followed  by  the 
signature  of  the  President. 

So  it  is  a  legitimate  argument  to  say 
that  you  disagree  with  the  President;  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  argxmient  holds 
water  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  against  people  because  he 
thought  In  any  given  instance  that  $30 
billion  was  enough  rather  than  $33  bil- 
lion. When  he  has  saved  the  people  $13 
billion  and  has  saved  that  much  on  their 
income  taxes,  he  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice for  the  people,  and  that  Is  why  I 
think  we  should  take  note  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  discuss  the  matter  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  which  I  began. 

A  veto  was  Intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  to  afford  the  Chief  Executive  the 
authority  to  prevent  an  unconstitutional 
action  by  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  intended  by  the 
Foimdlng  Fathers  to  give  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's personal  viewpoints  on  policy 
and  prevailing  judgment  over  the  elected 
legislature. 

I  admit  that  the  use  of  the  veto  has 
been  extended  well  beyond  the  intention 
of  the  Founding  Fathers;  but  when  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  men- 
tions the  intent  of  the  Foimding  Fathers 
with  respect  to  the  veto,  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  be  clear. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  I  cannot  agree,  as  a  consti- 
tutionalist, that  the  only  function  of  the 
veto  in  the  Constitution  is  to  veto  im- 
constitutlonal  measures.  The  purpose  of 
the  veto  is  to  return  to  Congress  and 
thereby  require  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
something  which  heretofore  had  required 
only  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Republican  leader,  but  I  point  out  that 
Presidents  in  recent  years,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  Constitution  in  exercising  the 
right  of  the  veto,  and  some  of  them  have 
become  veto-happy. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WIL- 
LIAM A.  BARRETT  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  CiThair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Resolution  1154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1154)  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able WUliam  A.  Barrett,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  73  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House   be   authorized   and  directed   to 
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take  such  step^  as  may  be 
Ing  out  the  provisions 
and  that  the  necessary 
tlon  therewith  be  paid 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  "ITiat  the 
these  resolutions  to  the 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  farAlly 

Resolved.  That  as  a  fur  ;her 
the  House  do  now  adjoun  i 


<>t 


out 
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necessary  for  carry- 

tbese  reeolutlons 

(izpenses  in  connec- 

of  the  contingent 


I  'lerk    communicate 
fenate  and  transmit 

of  the  deceased. 

mark  of  respect 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  VIr.  President,  the 


Senate  has  heard  with 


the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  William  A  Barrett,  late  a 
Representative  from  tl  le  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  known  Bill.]  larrett  ever  since 
he  came  to  Congress.  [  have  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  him  on  many  matters 
of  interest  to  the  Njtion  and  to  our 
Commonwealth  and  to 
adelphia. 

He  alone,  I  believe,  imong  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  retimed  to  his  dis- 
trict every  night  yp^^o.  Congress  was 
in  session  and  visited  v  ith  and  aided  the 
people  from  his  districi  in  every  thought 
and  manner  of  proqlem  which  they 
brought  to  him. 

He  will  be  missed  ir 
am  sure  that  all  of  us 
feel  that  we  have  lost  ii 

Mr.  President,  I  subn  it  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Schweiker  and  my- 
self and,  without  at  tliis  point  yielding 
the  remainder  of  my  t  me,  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PREStDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  R(s.  433)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  4  J3 


Resolved,  That  the 
profound  sorrow  the 
death  of  the  Honorable 
late  a  Representative  from 
sylvanla. 

Resolved,  That  a 
ators  be  appointed  by 
to  Join  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Repres 
the  funeral  of  the 

Resolved,  That  the 
these  resolutions  to  the 
tives  and  transmit  an 
to  the  family  of  the 

Resolved,  That  when 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a 
to  the  memory  of  the 
tlve. 


Senite  has  heard  with 

am  ouncement  of  the 

'Vllllam  A.  Barrett, 

the  State  of  Penn- 


comr  dttee 


the 


deceai  led 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1976 


thit 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi 
unanimous  consent 
713,  S.  3055,  a  bill  to  . 
standards  and  a  national 
tern  for  grain  and  for  . 
laid  before  the  Senat< 
pending  business. 

Mr.    HUGH    SCOTT 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT 
the  Senator  from  Kansas 
before  the  Senate  todaj 
to  take  it  up  at  1  p.m 
that  all  right  with 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is 
Senator  from  Kansas, 


profound  sorrow 


Congress,  and  I 
who  knew  him 
friend. 


of  two  Sen- 

Preslding  Officer 

appointed  on  the  part 

;eptatives  to  attend 

Representative. 

communicate 

of  Representa- 

en^olled  copy  thereof 


Seer  »tary 
H(  tuse  ( 


deceas  ed 
the 
f  urt  ler 
de  leased 


Senate  adjourns 

mark  of  respect 

Representa- 


President,  I  ask 

Calendar  No. 

provide  for  U.S. 

inspection  sys- 

other  purposes,  be 

and  made  the 

Mr.   President, 

y^ld. 

This  bill  affects 

.  It  is  being  laid 

under  an  order 

on  April  26.  Is 

thfe  Senator? 

s£  tisfactory  to  the 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (8.  3055)  to  provide  for  tJ.S.  stand- 
ards and  a  national  Inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  (82  Stat.  761-770;  7  U.S.C.  71,  74-79, 
84-87,  and  87a-87h)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'United  States  Grain  Standards  Act'. 
"declaration  op  policy 

"Sec.  2.  Grain  Is  an  essential  source  of  the 
world's  total  supply  of  human  food  and 
animal  feed  and  Is  merchandised  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  such  commerce 
in  the  interests  of  producers,  merchandisers, 
warehousemen,  processors,  and  consimaers  of 
grain,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  ofBclal  United  States 
standards  for  grain,  to  promote  the  uni- 
form application  thereof  by  official  inspec- 
tion personnel,  to  provide  for  an  of- 
ficial inspection  system  for  grain,  and  to 
regulate  the  weighing  and  the  certification 
of  the  weight  of  grain  shipped  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce  In  the  manner  herein- 
after provided;  with  the  objectives  that 
grain  may  be  marketed  In  an  orderly  and 
timely  manner  and  that  trading  in  grain 
may  be  facilitated.  It  is  hereby  found  that 
all  grain  and  other  articles  and  transactions 
in  grain  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either 
in  Intertsate  or  foreign  commerce  or  sub- 
stantially affect  such  commerce  and  that 
regulation  thereof  as  provided  in  this  Act 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  eliminate  burdens 
on  such  commerce  and  to  regulate  effectively 
such  commerce. 

"definitions 

"Sec  3.  When  used  In  this  Act.  except 
where  the  context  requires  otherwise — 

"(a)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  his 
delegates; 

"(b)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Agency  established  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  or  his  delegates; 

"(c)  the  term  'Department  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture; 

"(d)  the  term  'Agency'  means  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act; 

"(c)  the  term  'person'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  entity; 

"(f)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  (Including  Puerto  Rico)  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia); 

"(g)  the  tf)Tm  'State'  means  any  one  of  the 
States  (Including  Puerto  Rico)  or  territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia); 

"(h)  the  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  from  any  State  to 
or  through  any  other  State,  or  to  or  through 
any  foreign  country; 


"(1)  the  term  'grain'  means  com,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  sorghum,  soybeaiu. 
mixed  grain,  and  any  other  food  grains,  feed 
grains,  and  oil  seeds  for  which  standards  are 
established  under  section  6  of  this  Act; 

"(J)  the  term  'export  grain'  means  grain 
for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

"(k)  the  term  'official  Inspection'  means 
the  determination  (by  original  Inspection 
and,  when  requested,  relnspcction  and  appeal 
Inspection)  and  the  certification,  by  official 
personnel,  of  the  kind,  class,  quality  or  con- 
dition of  grain,  or  the  condition  of  vessels 
and  other  carriers  or  receptacles  for  the 
transportation  of  grain  insofar  as  It  may 
affect  the  quality  or  condition  of  such  grain, 
under  standards  provided  for  in  this  Act; 
or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Interested  party 
applying  for  Inspection,  other  facts  relating 
to  grain  under  other  criteria  approved  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act  (the  term 
'officially  Inspected'  shall  be  construed 
accordingly) ; 

"(1)  the  term  'official  personnel*  means 
employees  of  the  Agency,  a  State  under  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator,  or  an  official 
contractor  licensed  or  otherwise  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  this  Act  to  perform  all  or  specified  func- 
tions Involved  in  official  inspection,  or  official 
weighing,  or  In  the  supervision  thereof,  or  in 
monitoring  activities  In  foreign  ports,  with 
respect  to  grain  regulated  under  this  Act; 

"(m)  the  term  'official  mark'  means  any 
symbol  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  show  the  official  determina- 
tion of  official  Inspection  or  official  weighing; 
"(n)  the  term  'official  grade  designation' 
means  a  numerical  or  sample  grade  designa- 
tion, specified  in  the  standards  relating  to 
kind,  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  grain, 
provided  for  In  this  Act; 

"(o)  the  term  'official  contractor'  means  a 
State  or  person  who  has  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator  authorized  by 
sections  8,  9,  and  11  of  this  Act  for  the  con- 
duct of  official  Inspection  (other  than  appeal 
Inspection)  or  official  weighing  under  this 
Act  at  a  point  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor (the  term  'official  contract'  will  be  con- 
strued accordingly) ; 

"(p)  the  terms  'official  certificate'  and 
'official  form'  mean,  respectively,  a  certificate 
or  other  form  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act; 

"(q)  the  term  'official  sample'  means  a 
sample  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grain  by,  and 
submitted  for  official  Inspection  by,  official 
personnel  (the  term  'official  sampling'  shall 
be  construed  accordingly) ; 

"(r)  the  term  'submitted  sample'  means 
a  sample  submitted  by  or  for  an  Interested 
person  for  official  Inspection,  other  than  an 
official  sample; 

"(s)  the  term  lot'  means  a  specific  quanti- 
ty of  grain  Identified  as  such; 

"(t)  the  term  'Interested  person'  means 
any  person  having  a  contract  or  other  fi- 
nancial tpterest  In  grain  as  the  owner,  seller, 
purchaser,  warehouseman,  or  carrier,  or  oth- 
erwise; 

"(u)  the  verb  'ship'  with  respect  to  grain 
means  transfer  physical  possession  of  the 
grain  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation  by  any  means  of  conveyance, 
or  transport  one's  own  grain  by  any  means 
of  conveyance: 

"(v)  the  terms  'false',  'incorrect',  and  'mis- 
leading' mean,  respectively,  false.  Incorrect, 
and  misleading  In  any  particular; 

"(w)  the  term  'deceptive  loading,  han- 
dling, weighing,  or  sampling'  means  any 
manner  of  loading,  handling,  weighing,  or 
sampling  that  deceives  or  tends  to  deceive 
official  personnel,  as  specified  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  under  this  Act; 

"(x)  the  term  'export  elevator'  means  any 
grain    elevator,    warehouse    or    other   grain 
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storage  and  handling  facility  in  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
from  which  grain  Is  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  an  area  outside  thereof; 

"(y)  the  term  'major  inland  terminal 
elevator'  means  any  terminal  grain  elevator, 
warehouse  or  other  grain  storage  and  han- 
dling facility  in  the  United  States,  other 
than  an  export  elevator,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  located  In  a  terminal 
marketing  area  In  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States  at  which  over  50,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  are  officially  Inspected  In  an  average 
year; 

"(z)  the  term  'official  weighing'  means  the 
determination  and  the  certification  by  offi- 
cial personnel  of  the  quantity  of  a  lot  of 
grain  under  standards  provided  In  this  Act, 
based  on  the  actual  performance  of  weighing 
or  the  physical  supervision  thereof,  to  In- 
clude the  physical  Inspection  and  testing  for 
accuracy  of  the  weights  and  scales  and 
(where  the  weighing  Is  done  In  an  elevator 
or  warehouse)  the  physical  inspection  of  the 
elevator  or  warehouse  premises  and  the 
monitoring  of  the  fiow  of  grain  Into  and  out 
of  the  elevator  or  warehouse  (the  term  'offi- 
cially weighed'  shall  be  construed  accord- 
ingly)- 

"establishment  of  federal  grain 
inspection  agency 

"Sec.  4.  There  Is  created  and  established 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Agency,  all  the  powers 
of  which  shall  be  exercised  by  an  Adminis- 
trator, under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  The  Administrator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  for  the  establishment  of  policies,  guide- 
lines, and  regtilatlons  by  which  the  Agency 
Is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"STANDARDS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  Investigate  the  handling,  weighing, 
grading,  and  transportation  of  grain  and  to 
fix  and  establish  ( 1 )  standards  of  kind,  class, 
quality,  and  condition  for  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  sorghum,  soybeans, 
mixed  grain,  and  such  other  grains  as  In 
his  Judgment  the  usages  of  the  trade  may 
warrant  and  permit;  and  (2)  standards  for 
accurate  weighing  and  weight  certification 
porcedures  and  controls  including  safe- 
guards over  equipment  calibration  and 
maintenance,  for  grain  shipped  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce;  and  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  amend  or  revoke  such  stand- 
ards whenever  the  necessities  of  the  trade 
may  require. 

"(b)  Before  establishing,  amending,  or  re- 
voking any  standards  under  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
proposal  and  give  interested  persons  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  data,  views,  and  arguments 
thereon  and,  upon  request,  an  opportunity 
to  presen*  data,  views,  and  arguments  orally 
In  an  Informal  manner.  No  standards  estab- 
lished or  amendments  or  revocations  of 
standards  \inder  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive less  than  one  calendar  year  after  pro- 
mulgation thereof,  unless  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  the  public  health.  Inter- 
est, or  safety  require  that  they  become  effec- 
tive sooner. 

"official  inspection  and  weighing 
requirements 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever  standards  are  effec- 
tive under  section  5  of  this  Act  for  any 
grain — 

"  ( 1 )  no  person  shall  ship  from  the  United 
States  to  any  place  outside  thereof  any  lot 
of  such  grain,  unless  such  lot  Is  officially 


weighed  and  officially  Inspected  (on  the  basis 
of  official  samples  taken  after  final  elevation 
as  near  the  final  spout  through  which  the 
grain  passes  as  physically  practicable  as  It 
Is  being  loaded  aboard,  or  while  It  Is  In.  the 
final  carrier  In  which  It  Is  to  be  transported 
from  the  United  States)  In  accordance  with 
such  standards,  and  unless  a  valid  official 
certificate  showing  the  official  grade  desig- 
nation and  certified  weight  of  the  lot  of 
grain  has  been  provided  by  official  personnel 
and  Is  promptly  furnished  by  the  shipper, 
or  his  agent,  to  the  consignee  with  the  bill 
of  lading  or  other  shipping  documents  cover- 
ing the  shipment:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Administrator  may  waive  this  require- 
ment with  respect  to  shipments  from  or  to 
any  area  or  any  other  class  of  shipments 
when  In  his  Judgment  It  Is  Impracticable  to 
provide  official  Inspection  or  official  weighing 
with  respect  to  such  shipments; 

"(2)  all  other  grain  transferred  out  of 
and  all  grain  transferred  Into  an  export  ele- 
vator shall  be  officially  weighed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  standards: 

"(3)  all  grain  that  is  officially  inspected 
as  It  Is  being  transferred  into  or  out  of  a 
major  Inland  terminal  elevator  shall  also 
be  officially  weighed  in  accordance  with  such 
standards:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  this  requirement  In 
emergency  or  other  circumstances  which 
would  not  impair  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  whenever  the  same  lot  of  grain  Is 
both  officially  inspected  and  officially 
weighed,  an  official  certificate  ^all  be  Is- 
sued showing  both  the  official  grade  desig- 
nation and  the  certified  weight  of  the  lot 
of  grain. 

"(b)  All  official  Inspection  and  official 
weighing,  whether  performed  by  author- 
ized Agency  employees  or  any  other  person 
licensed  under  section  13  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  supervised  by  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  provide. 

"REQUIRED  USE  OF  OFFICIAL  GRADE  DESIGNATIONS 
AND  PROHIBinON  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT   TO    CERTAIN    GRAIN 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  Whenever  standards  relating 
to  kind,  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  grain 
are  effective  under  section  6  of  this  Act  lor 
any  grain,  no  person  shall  in  any  sale,  offer 
for  sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  which  In- 
volves the  shipment  of  such  grain  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  describe  such 
grain  as  being  of  any  grade  In  any  advertls- 
mg,  price  quotation,  other  negotiation  of 
sale,  contract  of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
other  document,  or  description  on  bags  or 
other  containers  of  the  grain,  other  than  by 
an  official  grade  designation,  with  or  with- 
out additional  information  as  to  specified 
factors:  Provided,  That  the  description  of 
such  grain  by  any  proprietary  brand  name 
or  trademark  that  does  not  resemble  an 
official  grade  designation,  or  with  respect 
to  Interstate  commerce,  by  the  use  of  one  of 
more  grade  factor  designations  set  forth 
m  the  official  United  States  standards  for 
grain,  or  by  other  factor  information  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  description  of  grain 
as  being  of  any  grade. 

"(b)  No  person  shaU.  In  any  sale,  oCer 
for  sale,  or  assignment  for  sale,  of  any  grain 
which  involves  the  shipment  of  such  grain 
from  the  United  States  to  any  place  outside 
thereof,  describe  such  grain  by  any  official 
grade  designation,  or  other  description, 
which  Is  false  or  misleading. 

"OFFICIAL  INSPECTION  AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
the  standards  provided  for  in  section  5  of 
this  Act,  in  accordance  with  such  reguia- 
to  be  officially  Inspected  as  provided  In  sec- 


tion 6  of  tWs  Act,  In  accordance  with  such 
regtilatlons   as  he  m^y   prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  la  further  au- 
thorized, upon  request  of  any  Interested 
person,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  cause  official  Inspection  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  grain  whether 
by  official  sample,  submitted  sample,  or 
otherwise,  within  the  United  States  under 
standards  provided  for  in  section  6  of  this 
Act,  or  upon  request  of  the  Interested  per- 
son, official  Inspection  under  other  criteria 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  deter- 
mining kind,  class,  quality,  or  condition  of  . 
grain,  or  other  facts  relating  to  grain,  when- 
ever In  his  judgment  providing  such  service 
will  effectuate  any  of  the  objectives  stated  In 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrfttor  under  tliis  Act  shall  include  pro- 
visions for  relnspectlons  and  appeal  Inspec- 
tions; cancellation  and  surrender  of  certifi- 
cates superseded  by  relnspectlons  and  appeal 
Inspections;  and  the  use  of  standard  forms 
for  official  certtflcates.  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  provide  by  regulation  that  sam- 
ples obtained  by  or  for  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  purposes  of  official  inspection  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  samples  may  be  disposed  of  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) . 

"(d)  Official  certificates  setting  out  the  re- 
sults of  official  Inspection,  Issued  and  not 
canceled  under  this  Act,  shall  be  received  by 
all  officers  and  all  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  therein. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  all  of- 
ficial inspection  at  export  elevators  and  ma- 
jor Inland  terminal  elevators  for  grain  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  be  Inspected  by  tills 
Act  to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  provide  that  grain  loaded  at 
any  interim  point  In  the  United  States  Into 
a  rail  car,  barge,  or  other  container  as  the 
final  carrier  In  which  It  is  to  be  transported 
from  the  United  States  shall  be  inspected 
In  the  same  manner. 

"(f)  With  respect  to  official  inspection 
other  than  at  export  elevators  or  major  In- 
land terminal  elevators  at  locations  which 
the  Administrator  determines  official  Inspec- 
tion is  needed  for  grain  required  or  author- 
ized to  be  Inspected  by  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  cause  such  Inspection 
to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency  or  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  State  or  person  for  the  conduct  of 
all  or  specified  functions  Involved  in  official 
inspection  (other  than  appeal  Inspection) 
as  provided  In  section  11  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
cause  official  inspection  under  thU  Act  to  be 
made,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  Canadian  ports  of  United  States 
export  grain  transshipped  through  Canadian 
ports,  and  pursuant  thereto  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  Government  for  such  Inspec- 
tion. 

"(h)  No  State  or  person  other  than  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  shall  perform  any- of- 
ficial Inspection  fimctlons  for  the  purposes  of 
tms  Act  except  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  valid  official  contract. 

"OFFICIAL    WEIGHING    AUTHORITY 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  cause  official  weighing  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  In  section  5  of  ttils  Act 
to  be  made  of  all  grain  required  to  be  offi- 
cially weighed  as  provided  In  section  6  of 
this  Act.  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  further  au- 
thorized, upon  the  request  of  any  Interested 
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poion.  and  under  such 
may  preocrlbe,  to  eauM 
uoder  standards  provide*  I  for  In  section  6 
of  this  Act,  to  be  made  i  ^tb  respect  to  any 
grain  that  Is  officially  InafMcted  as  prorlded 
In  section  8  of  this  Act  0r  at  any  elevator, 
warehouse,  or  other  grali|  storage  and  han- 
dling facility  at  which  o|Bclal  Inspection  is 
provided,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Admlnlstratoijls  further  author- 
ized to  cause  official  welqblng  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  In  section  6  of  this  Act  to 
be  made  at  elevators  not  subject  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  thli  section,  upon  re- 
quest of  such  elevator  4nd  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  I  he  may  prescribe. 
Such  offlclal  weighing  8«^ce  shall  not  be 
provided  for  periods  of  l^ss  than  one  year; 
and  the  fees  therefor  shall  be  set  separately 
ttom  those  fees  provldec|  for  In  section  12 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  feasonable,  nondis- 
criminatory, and  equal,  a4  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  cost  of  providing  buch  services. 

"(d)  The  Administrator*  shall  cause  all  offi- 
cial weighing  at  export  Elevators  and  ma- 
jor Inland  terminal  elevators  for  grain  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  be  offlclally  weighed 
by  this  Act  to  be  perfonfied  by  official  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  '  Agency :  Provided, 
however.  That,  with  respect  to  offlclal  weigh- 
ing other  than  at  export!  elevators,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  lor  the  conduct  of 
such  activities  under  thesiipervlslon  ot  the 
Agency,  with  respect  to  eilevators  and  ware- 
hoTises  subject  to  its  J\irlEdlctlon  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  State  In  which 
the  weighing  is  done,  :onducts  weighing 
imder  procedures  equlva  ent  to  those  pre- 
scribed under  this  sectloi  i. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  ofilclal  weighing  oth- 
er than  at  export  elevate  rs  or  major  Inland 
terminal  elevators,  at  locitlons  with  respect 
to  which  the  Admlnlstral  or  has  not  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  a  State  for  the  con- 
duct of  official  weighing  i  is  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  sedlon,  for  grain  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  )e  weighed  by  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
cause  such  weighing  to  Xy  i  performed  by  offl- 
clal personnel  employed  by  the  Agency  or 
enter  Into  an  offlclal  cont  -act  with  any  State 
or  person  for  the  conduc ;  of  all  or  specified 
functions  involved  in  o  Hclal  weighing,  as 
provided  In  section  11  ol  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
cause  offlclal  weighing  ui  der  this  Act  to  be 
made,  as  provided  In  sut  section  (a)  of  this 
section,  in  Canadian  per  s  of  United  States 
grain  transshipped  throu  ;h  Canadian  ports; 
and  pursuant  thereto  tie  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  an  igreement  with  the 
Canadian  Government  for  such  offlclal 
weighing. 

"(g)  Official  certlflcatds  setting  out  the 
results  of  offlclal  weighing.  Issued  and  not 
canceled  under  this  Act.  i  hall  be  received  by 
all  offlcers  and  all  courts  (  f  the  United  States 
as  prima  facie  evidence  ^f  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  therein. 

"(h)  No  State  or  person  other  than  an 
authorized  employee  of  tl  e  Agency  shall  per- 
form offlclal  weighing  f ( r  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  except  In  accord  ance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  agreement  i  is  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  sectlcfi  or  a  valid  offlclal 
contract. 
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"(1)   Notwithstanding 
of  law,  no  person  shall 
any   document   the   we 
grain  shipped  In  lnterst4te 
merce.  In  any  State  of 
cept  In  accordance  with 
and  procedures  described 
may  apply  to  such  lot 
Jurisdiction  Is  enforcing 
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I  ny  other  provision 
weigh,  or  state  In 
of,   any   lot   of 
or  foreign  com- 
Unlted  States,  ex- 
such  regulations 
In  this  section  that 
grain  unless  such 
equivalent  proce- 
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dures  under  Its  laws  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (d)   of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  limit  any  authority  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  United  States  Wareho\ise  Act 
(39  Stat.  486,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  241  et 
seq.). 

"(k)  The  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  persons  employed  by  a  State 
under  an  agreement  or  an  offlclal  contractor 
shall  be  afforded  access  to  any  elevator,  ware- 
house, or  other  grain  storage  and  handling 
facility  from  which  grain  Is  delivered  for 
shipment  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  to  which  grain  Is  delivered  from  shipment 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerece  and  all 
facilities  therein  for  weighing  grain,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  official  weighing  or 
performing  supervision  thereof  under  this 
section. 

TESTING    OF    EQUIPMENT 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  testing  of  all  equipment  used 
In  the  Inspection,  grading,  and  weighing  of 
grain  located  at  all  elevators,  warehouses, 
and  other  grain  storage  and  handling  facili- 
ties at  which  official  inspection  or  offlclal 
weighing  Is  provided  under  this  Act,  to  be 
made  on  a  random  and  periodic  basis,  but  at 
least  twice  annually  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the  accuracy 
and  integrity  of  such  mechanical  equipment. 

"  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Iiaw,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
supervise  the  testing,  by  States,  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  private  persons,  of 
equipment  located  at  any  grain  elevator, 
warehouse,  or  other  grain  storage  and  han- 
dling facility  from  which  grain  Is  shipped 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  \inder  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  and  at  such 
Intervals  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the 
accuracy  and  Integrity  of  such  equipment 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  person  shall  use  any  equipment 
disapproved  by  the  Administrator. 

"CONTRACTING    ATTTHORITT 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  prior 
to  entering  Into  a  contract  with  a  State  or 
person  for  the  performance  of  offlclal  inspec- 
tion or  offlclal  weighing  functions  as  provided 
in  sections  8  and  9  of  this  Act,  make  a  deter- 
mination that — 

"  (1)  such  State  or  person — 

"(A)  has  adequate  facilities  and  qualified 
personnel  for  the  performance  of  such  offlclal 
functions; 

"(B)  will  conduct  such  training  and  pro- 
vide such  supervision  of  its  personnel  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  they  will  provide 
official  Inspection  or  official  weighing  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
and  instructions  thereunder; 

"  (C)  or  employees  thereof  do  not  have  any 
conflicts  of  Interest  prohibited  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  and  section  16  of 
this  Act; 

"(D)  will  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  its  organization,  stafiOng,  official 
activities,  and  fiscal  operations,  and  such 
other  records  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire by  regulation; 

"(E)  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  and  instructions 
thereunder; 

"(P)  meets  other  criteria  established  in 
regulations  issued  under  this  Act  relating  to 
the  performance  of  official  Inspection  or  offi- 
cial weighing; 

"(G)  will  provide  for  the  periodic  rotation 
of  official  personnel  at  the  various  elevators 
for  which  the  State  or  person  provides  In- 
spection or  weighing,  or  both,  as  Is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  official  in- 
spection system;  and 


"(2)  The  applicant  Is  better  able  than  any 
other  applicant  to  provide  offlclal  inspection 
or  official  weighing  service. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  contract 
for  the  performance  of  these  official  func- 
tions as  provided  In  sections  8  and  9  of  this 
Act  with  (1)  any  person  who  owns,  operates, 
or  Is  employed  by  a  commercial  grain  ele- 
vator or  warehouse,  Is  currently  engaged  in 
the  merchandising  of  grain  or  Is  financially 
interested  in  (directly  or  otherwise)  any 
buslneaa  entity  which  owns  or  operates  any 
conunerclal  grain  elevator  or  warehouse,  or 
is  currently  engaged  In  the  merchandising 
of  grain;  or  (2)  any  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  business  entity  owned 
(fully  or  otherwise),  operated,  or  managed 
by  such  person. 

"(c)  Official  contracts  shall  Include  pro- 
visions that  permit  employees  of  the  Agency 
authorized  to  supervise  the  offlclal  Inspection 
or  weighing  of  grain  to  supervise  the  activ- 
ities of  the  official  contractor  in  such  maimer 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 

"(d)  Offlclal  contracts  shall  terminate  at 
such  time  as  specified  by  the  Administrator 
but  not  later  than  at  the  end  of  five  years 
and  may  be  renewed  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  in  this  section.  Official 
contracts  may  be  amended  at  any  time  upon 
application  by  the  offlclal  contractor  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  this  Act;  and  such  a  con- 
tract will  be  canceled  upon  request  by  the 
official  contractor  with  ninety  days  written 
notice  to  the  Administrator.  A  fee  as 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  paid  to  the  Administrator  for 
each  such  amendment  to  cover  the  costs 
incvuxed  by  the  Agency  In  connection  there- 
with, and  it  shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund 
provided  for  in  section  12. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  revoke  an 
official  contract  whenever,  after  opportimltj 
for  hearing  Is  afforded  the  official  contrac- 
tor, the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
official  contractor  has  failed  to  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  criteria  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  the  regulations  imder 
this  Act  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  or  otherwise  has  not  com- 
plied with  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  or  instruction  Issued  to 
such  contractor  under  this  Act,  or  (with 
respect  to  a  person  contracting  with  the 
Administrator)  has  been  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  other  Federal  law  Involving  the 
handling,  weighing,  or  official  Inspection  of 
grain:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator 
may,  without  first  affording  the  official  con- 
tractor an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  sus- 
pend an  official  contract  pending  final 
determination  of  the  proceeding  whenever 
the  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe  there 
is  cause  for  revocation  of  the  official  con- 
tract and  considers  such  action  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  afford  such 
person  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within 
thirty  days  after  temporarily  suspending 
such  contract. 

"FEES  FOR   SERVICE 

"Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge 
and  collect  fees  for  the  performance  of 
official  Inspection  and  official  weighing  in  the 
United  States  and  for  United  States  grain 
transshipped  through  Canadian  ports  and 
testing  of  equipment.  The  fees  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  reasonable,  nondis- 
criminatory, and  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
in  each  geographic  area  of  the  United  States 
and,  after  taking  into  consideration  any 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples,  cover  the 
costs  of  the  Agency  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  services  and  supervisory 
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»nd  administrative  costs  directly  related 
thereto,  except  as  provided  in  section  26  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amount  of  such  fees  shall  not  be  increased 
during  the  course  ol  any  fiscal  year  more 
than  10  per  centum  over  the  amount  of  the 
fee  in  effect  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fi.scal 
year  without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Administrator.  Fees  collected  pursuant  to  an 
offlclal  contract  shall  include  amounts  to 
cover  Agency  supervision  of  the  activities  of 
the  official  contractor,  except  as  provided 
for  in  section  26  of  this  Act.  Such  fees,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples  ob- 
tained for  purposes  of  offlclal  inspection 
which  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deposited  Into  a  fund  which 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  Agency  Incident 
to  providing  services  under  this  Act. 

"LICENSES   AND   AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  ITie  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  (1)  Issue  a  license  to  any  individual 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  individual  Is  competent, 
and  is  employed  by  an  official  contractor,  to 
perform  all  or  specified  fxinctions  Involved 
in  official  inspection  or  official  weighing  of 
grain;  (2)  Issue  a  license  to  any  individual 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  such  Individual  is  competent,  and 
Is  employed  by  a  State  with  whom  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  entered  into  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  perform  official 
weighing  ol  grain;  (3)  authorize  any  compe- 
tent employee  of  the  Agency  to  (i)  perform 
all  or  specified  original  or  appeal  inspection 
functions  involved  in  official  inspection  of 
grain,  (11)  perform  official  weighing  of  grain, 
(ill)  supervise  the  official  Inspection  or  official 
weighing  of  grain  or  the  testing  of  equip- 
ment, and  (iv)  perform  monitoring  cctlvltles 
in  foreign  ports  with  respect  to  grain  offi- 
cially Inspected  and  officially  weighed  \mder 
this  Act;  (4)  contract  vrtth  any  person  to 
perforin  specific  sampling  or  laboratory 
functions  Involved  in  the  official  inspection 
of  grain:  and  (5)  contract  with  any  person 
for  the  performance  of  monitoring  activities 
In  foreign  ports  with  respect  to  grain  of- 
ficially inspected  and  officially  weighed  under 
this  Act.  No  person  shall  perform  any  of- 
flclal Inspection  or  official  weighing  function 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  he  holds  an 
unsuspended  and  unrevoked  license  of  au- 
thorization from  the  Administrator  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  All  classes  of  licenses  and  authoriza- 
tions Issued  under  this  Act  shall  terminate 
triennlally  on  a  date  or  dates  to  be  flxed 
by  regulation  of  the  Administrator.  Provided, 
That  any  license  or  authorization  shall  be 
suspended  automatically  when  the  licensee 
or  authorized  person  ceases  to  be  employed 
by  the  Agency  or  under  an  offlclal  contract 
or  agreement,  for  the  conduct  of  any  official 
function  under  this  Act:  Provided  further, 
Th&t  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  license  or  authorization  shall  be 
reinstated  if  the  licensee  or  authorized  per- 
son is  employed  by  the  Agency  or  an  official 
contractor  or  a  State  under  an  agreement, 
within  one  year  of  the  suspension  date  and 
the  license  or  authorization  has  not  expired 
in  the  interim. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  require  such 
examinations  and  reexaminations  as  he  may 
deem  warranted  to  determine  the  competence 
of  any  applicants  for  licenses,  licensees,  or 
employees  of  the  Agency  to  perform  any  of- 
ficial Inspection  or  offlclal  weighing  function 
vmder  this  Act. 

"(d)  Persons  employed  by  an  offlclal  con- 
tractor to  perform  offlclal  Inspection  or  of- 
ficial weighing  functions  or  by  a  State  under 
an  agreement  to  perform  offlclal  weighing 
and  persons  performing  specified  sampling  or 
laboratory  functions  under  contract  with  the 


Administrator  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not,  unleea  othenrlae  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government,  be 
deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Prorided,  however.  That  such 
persons  shall  be  considered.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  any  official  Inspection  or  official 
weighing  function  as  prescribed  by  this  Act 
or  by  the  regulations  of  the  Administrator, 
as  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
application  of  section  201  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  such  persons. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  periodic  rotation  of  supervisory  penon- 
nel  and  official  personnel  employed  by  the 
Agency  as  he  deems  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  system  for  official  inspection 
and  official  weighing  provided  by  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
effectuate  uniform  standards  for  the  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  supervising  of  official  per- 
sonnel and  work  production  standards  for 
such  personnel,  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  Agency  and  all  official  contractors  and 
all  persons  licensed  or  authorized  to  per- 
form offlclal  functions  under  this  Act:  Pni^' 
vided,  however.  That  persons  licensed  for  au- 
thorized as  of  Jxme  1,  1976,  to  perform  any 
official  function  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
exempted  from  any  of  the  uniform  recruit- 
ing and  training  provisions  of  this  subsection 
or  regulations  or  standards  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  persons  are  technically  and  profession- 
ally qualified  for  the  duties  to  which  they 
will  be  assigned  and  they  agree  to  complete 
whatever  additional  training  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  necessary. 

"RETUSAI.  OF  RENEWAL,  OR  SUSPENSION  OR  REV- 
OCATION,   or    LICENSES    AND    AUTHCSIZATION8 

"Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
renew,  or  may  suspend  or  revoke,  any  license 
or  authcMTlzation  issued  xinder  this  Act  when- 
ever, after  the  licensee  or  authorized  person 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
such  Ucensee  or  authorized  person  Is  incom- 
petent, or  has  Inspected  or  weighed  grain  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  standard  or 
criteria  other  than  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  or  has  Issued,  or  caused  the  Issuance  of, 
any  false  or  Incorrect  official  certificate  or 
other  official  form,  or  has  knowingly  or  care- 
lessly inspected  or  weighed  grain  improperly 
under  this  Act,  or  has  accepted  any  money 
or  other  consideration,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  neglect  or  Improper  performance  of 
duty,  or  has  used  his  license  or  authorization 
or  allowed  it  to  be  used  for  any  improper 
purpose,  or  has  otherwise  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed or  Instructions  Issued  to  blm  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trator may,  without  first  affording  the  li- 
censee or  authorized  person  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  suspend  any  license  or  author- 
ization temporarily  pending  final  determina- 
tion whenever  the  Administrator  deems  such 
action  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  official 
Inspection  system  under  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  summarily  revoke  any  li- 
cense whenever  the  licensee  or  authorized 
person  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
prohibited  by  section  18  of  this  Act  or  con- 
victed of  any  offense  proscribed  by  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  perform- 
ance of  offlclal  duties  under  this  Act. 

"REFUSAL  or  OmCIAL  INSPECTION  OR  OFTICIAL 
WEIGHINO    AND    CIVIL    PENALTIES 

"Skc.  16.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  (for 
such  period,  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act)  refuse  to  provide  offlclal  Inspection  or 
offlclal  weighing  otherwise  available  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  grain  offered  f(W 
Inspection  or  weighing,  or  owned,  wholly 
or  m  part,  by  any  person  if  he  determines 


(1)  that  the  individual  (or  In  cue  such  per- 
son Is  a  partnership,  any  general  partoer;  or 
In  case  such  person  Is  a  corporation,  any  offi- 
cer, director,  or  holder  or  owner  of  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  voting  stock;  or 
In  case  such  person  is  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation or  other  biislness  entity,  any  officer 
or  dlrect<^  thereof)  has  committed  any  viola- 
tion of  section  18  of  this  Act  or  has  been 
convicted  of  any  violation  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  involving  the  handling,  weighing,  . 
or  inspection  of  grain,  or  that  offlclal  in- 
spection or  (^clal  weighing  has  been  refused 
for  any  of  the  above-specified  causes  (for  a 
period  which  has  not  expired)  to  such  per- 
son, or  any  other  person  conducting  a  busi- 
ness with  which  the  former  was,  at  the  time 
such  caiise  existed,  or  is  responsibly  om- 
nected;  and  (2)  that  providing  offlclal  in- 
spection (H-  offlclal  weighing  with  respect  to 
such  grain  would  be  inimical  to  the  integrity 
of  the  official  inspection  and  official  weld- 
ing service.  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of. 
penalties  provided  under  section  19  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  may  refuse  to  pro- 
vide official  Inspection  or  official  weighing  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  assess  against 
the  responent  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  fc^  each  such  violat^i^v  or  both,  as 
the  Administrator  determines  is  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  objectives  stated  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  \ 

"(b)  For  purxxKes  of  subseption  (a)  of 
this  section  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
responsibly  connected  with.>  business  if  he 
was  or  Is  a  partner,  officer,  director,  or  holder 
or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  Its  vot- 
ing stock,  or  an  employee  in  a  managerial  or 
executive    capacity. 

"(c)  Before  official  inspection  or  <^clal 
weighing  is  ref\ised  to  any  person  or  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  against  any  person  tinder 
subsection  (a),  such  person  siiaU  be  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with 
secUons  554,  556,  and  557  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  without  first  affording  the  person 
a  hearing,  refuse  offlclal  Inspection  or  official 
weighing  temporarily  pending  final  deter- 
mination whenever  the  Administrator  has 
reason  to  believe  there  is  cause  for  refusal 
of  inspection  or  weighing  and  considers  such 
action  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  official 
inspection  and  official  weighing  system  under 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  afford  such 
person  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within 
seven  days  after  temporarily  refusing  in- 
spection or  weighing. 

"(d)  Moneys  received  In  payment  of  such 
civil  penalties  shall  be  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Upon  failure  to  pay  the  penalties  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  Institute  a  civil  action  to  collect 
the  penalties  In  the  appropriate  coxui;  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (f)  of  section  22  of  this 
Act  for  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  re- 
spondent l9  found  ot  resides  or  transacts 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 

"PaOKIBITION    ON    CERTAIN    CONFLICTS    OF 
INTBUSST 

"Sec.  16.  No  person  licensed  or  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  piu^uant  to  section  13 
of  this  Act  to  perform  any  official  function 
under  this  Act,  or  employed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator In  otherwise  carrylag  out  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  during  the  term 
of  such  license,  authorization,  or  employ- 
ment, (s)  be  financially  interested  (directly 
or  otherwise)  In  any  business  entity  owning 
or  operating  any  grain  elevator  or  warehouse 
or  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of  grain, 
(U'  (b)  be  In  the  employment  of,  at  accept 
gratultiee  from,  any  such  entity,  or  (c)  be 
engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  activity  spec- 
ified by  regiilatlon  of  the  Administrator  as 
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Involving   a  conflict   of 
however,  Tbat  the 
qualified  employees  of  anr 
warehouse  to  perform     ~ 
tlons.  under  such 
Istrator  may  by  regulation 
Administrator    may    by 
such  other  exceptions  to 
this  section  as  he  determines 
with  the  purposes  of  this  J  .ct. 

"RECOBOS 


ifaterest :    Provided, 

Administrator  may  license 

grain  elevator  or 

il  sampling  func- 

conditl^ns  as  the  Admin- 

prescrlbe,  and  the 

Egulatlon    provide 

the  restrictions  of 

are  consistent 


su:h 


fO' 

as 


wllh 


the 


aid 


•Sec.  17.   (a)   Every 
every  person  licensed  to 
inspection  or  official  weigh^g 
this  Act  shall  maintain 
dally  Inspected  grain  and 
as  the  Administrator  may 
scribe  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcement  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Every  official 
maintain   records   under 
keep  such  records  for  a 
after  the  Inspection  or 
the  subject  of  the  record, 
hoicever.  That  grain  samples 
to  be  maintained  only 
In  excess  of  ninety  days 
tor.  after  consultation 
and  taking  into  account 
cumstances  of  local  markets 
and  In  speciSc  cases  oth«  r 
required  by  the  > 
talned  for  not  more  than  ttree 
tlon   to   said   flve-year   pe  lod 
his  Judgment  the  retentlo^ 
for   the  longer  period   Is 
effective  administration 
this  Act. 

•'(c)   Every  official  contifecti 
maintain  records  under  thij 
mlt    any   authorized 
Secretary  or  the  Admlnlstri , 
to,  and  to  copy,  such  record  5 
times. 

•'(d)   Every     State, 
thereof,  or  person  who  Is 
tor  of  a  commercial  grain 
house  or  is  engaged  in  the 
grain  other  than  as  a  proc^ 
any  time,  has  obtained  or 
spectlon  or  official  welghini ; 
five-year  period   thereaftef 
plete  and  accurate  records 
transportation,  storage, 
treating,    cleaning,    dryln 
other  processing,  and  offlcfel 
official   weighing  of  grain, 
authorized   representative 
or  the  Administrator  at  all 
to  have  access  to,  and  to 
and  to  have  access  to  any 
other    facility    used    by 
handling  of  grain,  piirsua^t 
and  22  of  this  Act 


official  contractor  and 

perform  any  official 

function  under 

_  samples  of  cffi- 

iuch  other  records 

by  regulation  pre- 
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contractor  required  to 
;hls  section   shall 
psrlod  of  five  years 
I,  which  is 
otciirred:  Provided, 
shall  be  required 
such  period  net 
the  Adminlstra- 
the  grain  trade 
needs  and  cir- 
,  shall  prescribe; 
records  may  be 
;or  to  be  main- 
years  In  addl- 
whenever   in 
of  such  records 
necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of 
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repr  isentative 


poll  tlcal 
tie 


subdivision 
owner  or  opera - 
elevator  or  ware- 
merchandising  of 
cer,  and  who,  at 
I  (btains  official  In- 
shall,  within  the 
maintain   com- 
purchases,  sales, 
handling, 
blending,    and 
Inspection  and 
and  permit   any 
of  the   Secretary 
reasonable  times, 
(fopy,  such  records 
grain  elevator  or 
mch    person    for 
to  sections  21 


cf 
w<  ighlng, 


shall  knowingly, 
negligently — 


uae  as  true  any 


"Sec.  18.  (a)  No  person 
intenttonally,  recUeesly,  o|r 

"(1)  falsely  make,  iasut,  alter,  forge,  or 
counterfeit  any  official  oejrtlfleate  or  other 
official  form  or  official  mark; 

"(2)  utter,  publish,  or 
falsely  made,  issued,  al^red,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  official  certUyrate  or  other  of- 
ficial form  or  official  mark.,  or  possess,  with- 
out promptly  notifying  tipe  Administrator 
or  his  representative,  or  tall  to  surrender 
to  such  a  representative  ubon  demand,  any 
falsely  made,  issued,  alvred,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  official  certUipate  or  other  of- 
ficial form,  or  any  device  for  moving  any 
official  mark  or  simxilatioii  thereof,  or  poa- 
sess  any  grain  in  a  contemner  bearing  any 
falsely  made,  issued,  al»red,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  oflldal  mark  |  without  prompt- 
ly giving  such  notice; 

"(8)  cause  or  attempt  ({whether  suooees- 
fuUy  or  not)  to  cause  the  1  isuance  of  a  false 
or  incorrect  official  oertlfl(ata  or  other  of- 
ficial form  by  any  means,  1  ocluding  but  not 


limited  to  deceptive  loading,  handling, 
weighing,  or  sampling  of  grain,  or  submit- 
ting grain  for  official  inspection  or  official 
weighing  that  has  been  deceptively  loaded, 
handled,  weighed,  or  sampled; 

"(4)  alter  any  official  sample  of  grain  in 
any  manner  or  If  an  official  sample  has  been 
altered,  thereafter  represent  it  as  an  of- 
ficial sample: 

'■(5)  use  any  official  grade  or  weight  desig- 
nation or  official  mark  on  any  container 
of  grain  by  means  of  a  tag,  label,  or  other- 
wise, unless  the  grain  In  such  container 
was  officially  Inspected  on  the  basis  of  an 
official  sample  taken  while  the  grain  was 
being  loaded  into  or  was  In  such  container 
or  officially  weighed,  respectively,  and  the 
grain  was  found  to  qualify  for  such  designa- 
tion or  mark; 

"(6)  make  any  false  representation  that 
any  grain  has  been  officially  Inspected,  of- 
ficially weighed,  or  officially  Inspected  or  of- 
ficially weighed  and  found  to  be  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or 
quantity,  or  that  particular  facts  have  been 
established  with  respect  to  grain  by  official 
inspection  or  official  weighing  under  this 
Act; 

"(7)  engage  In  the  falsifying  of  the 
weight,  quality,  or  grade  of  any  grain  ship- 
ped In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
any  means,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  use  of  Inaccurate,  faulty  or  defective 
testing  equipment; 

"(8)  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose,  impede, 
intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  any  person 
licensed  to  perform  official  inspection  or 
official  weighing  In,  or  on  account  of,  the 
performance  of  his  duties  under  this  Act; 

"(9)  falsely  represent  that  he  Is  licensed 
or  authorized  to  perform  an  official  inspec- 
tion or  official  weighing  function  under  this 
Act; 

"(10)  use  any  false  or  misleading  means 
in  connection  with  the  making  or  filing  of 
an  application  for  official  Inspection  or  official 
weighing;  or  -^^^ 

"(11)  violate  any  provision  of  section  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  1(5,  or  17  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  person  licensed  or  authorized  to 
perform  any  function  under  this  Act  shall 
knowingly.  Intentionally,  recklessly,  or 
negligently — 

"(1)  commit  any  offense  prohibited  by 
subsection   (a); 

"(2)  perform  Improperly  any  official  sam- 
pling, Inspection,  weighing,  or  other  official 
function  under  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  execute  or  Issue  any  false  or  Incorrect 
official  certificate  or  other  official  form. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
or  Intentionally  commits  any  offense  pro- 
hibited by  section  18  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  both  such  imprisonment  or  fine. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  recklessly  or  negli- 
gently commits  any  offense  prohibited  by 
section  18  tOiall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  nine 
months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000,  or 
both  such  Imprisonment  or  fine. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  Administrator  to  report 
minor  violations  of  t.hi^^  Act  for  crlmliua 
prosecution  when  he  believes  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  of  warning,  or  to  report 
any  violation  of  this  Act  for  prosecution 
when  he  believes  that  institution  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  16  of  this  Act  will 
obtain  compliance  with  this  Act  and  he 
Institutes  such  a  proceeding. 

"KESPONSrsmTT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OTBESS 

"Sec.  20.  When  construing  and  enforcing 
the  provlstoDs  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission. 


or  failure  of  any  official,  agent,  or  other  per- 
son acting  for  or  employed  by  any  associ- 
ation, partnership,  or  corporation  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall,  in 
every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  association,  partnership,  or 
corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

"GENERAL    AtTrHODITIES 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  such  Investigations,  hold 
such  hearings,  require  such  reports  from  any 
official  contractor,  licensee  or  crther  person, 
require  by  regulation  as  a  condition  for  of- 
ficial Inspection  or  official  weighing,  among 
other  things,  the  Installation  of  specified 
sampling  weighing,  handling,  and  monitor- 
ing equipment  in  grain  elevators  and  ap- 
proval of  the  condition  of  carriers  and  con- 
tainers for  transporting  or  storing  grain,  and 
prescribe  such  other  rules,  regulations  and 
instructions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Whether  any  certificate,  other  form, 
representation,  designation,  or  other  descrip- 
tion Is  false.  Incorrect,  or  misleading  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  tests  made  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Administrator  may  adopt 
to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  if  the 
relevant  facts  are  determinable  by  such  tests. 
Proceedings  under  section  14  of  this  Act  for 
refusal  to  renew,  cr  for  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of,  a  license,  shall  not,  unless  requested 
by  the  respondent,  be  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  provisions  In  sections  564, 
556,  and  557  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  !&  authorized  to 
Investigate  reports  or  complaints  of  discrep- 
ancies and  abuses  In  the  official  Inspection 
and  official  weighing  of  grain  under  this  Act. 
He  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  procedures 
for  (1)  promptly  investigating  (1)  com- 
plaints of  foreign  grain  purchasers  regard- 
ing the  official  inspection  or  official  weighing 
of  grain  shipped  from  the  United  States,  (11) 
the  cancellation  of  any  contract  for  the  sale 
of  grain  required  to  be  inspected  or  weighed 
under  this  Act,  and  (111)  any  complaint  re- 
garding the  operation  or  administration  of 
this  Act  or  any  official  transaction  with  which 
this  Act  Is  concerned,  and  (2)  taking  appro- 
priate action  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of 
any  Investigation  of  such  complaints.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  the 
end  of  every  three -month  period  with  re- 
spect to  Investigative  action  taken  on  com- 
plaints, during  the  immediately  preceding 
three-month  period. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
cause  official  personnel  to  monitor  la  foreign 
nations  which  are  substantial  importers  of 
grain  from  the  United  States,  grain  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  upon  its  entry 
into  the  foreign  nation,  to  determine  whether 
such  grain  is  of  a  comparable  kind,  class, 
quality,  and  condition  after  considering  the 
handling  methods  and  conveyance  utilized 
at  the  time  of  loading,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity that  it  was  certified  to  be  upon  official 
Inspection  and  official  weighing  In  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  (or  such  other  organization  or 
agency  within  the  Department  which  may  be 
delegated  the  authority,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
conduct  investigations  on  behalf  of  the 
Department)  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  such  Investigations  regarding  the 
operation  or  administration  of  this  Act  or  any 
official  transaction  with  which  this  Act  is 
concerned,  as  the  Director  thereof  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  Integrity 
of  official  inspection  and  official  weighing 
under  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  con- 
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tinulng  research  program  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  methods  to  Improve  accurancy 
and  uniformity  in  grading  grain. 

"(f)  To  assure  the  normal  movement  of 
grain  at  all  inspection  fwints  In  a  timely 
manner  consistent  with  the  policy  expressed 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  provide  adequate  personnel  to  avoid 
delay  that  might  be  caused  by  the  additional 
inspection  requirements  of  this  Act. 

"ENFORCEMENT    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  the  right  to  copy  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  authority  Is  exercised;  and  the 
Administrator  shtdl  have  power  to  require 
by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  such 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter under  Investigation  by  the  Administrator, 
and  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

•'(b)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence, may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States,  at  {uiy  designated  place  of 
hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
the  Administrator  may  Invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  designated  in  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  in  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence. 

"(c)  Any  such  court  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  such  inquiry  Is  carried  on  may,  In 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena Issued  to  any  person,  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Administrator  or  to  produce  documentary 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  in  question;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  ootirt  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(d)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses 
from  whom  depositions  are  taken  and  the 
persons  taking  the  same  shall  severally  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
services  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry,  or  to  produce  documentary 
evidence,  If  In  his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpena  or  lawful  requirement  of 
the  Administrator,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000, 
or  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

"(f)  The  United  States  district  courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Oviam,  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction in  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

"KEPORTIMG  RKQUIRXMENTS 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  On  December  1  of  each  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  official  grain  in- 
spection system  under  this  Act  for  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  with  recommendations  for 
any  legislative  changes  he  believes  are  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  objectives  stated 
in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  (1)  of 
any  complaint  regarding  faxilty  grain  delivery 
made  to  the  Department  by  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser of  United  States  grain,  within  thirty 


days  after  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  grain  delivery  was  tn  fact 
faulty,  and  (2)  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt by  him  or  the  Secretary  of  the  cancel- 
lation of  any  contract  for  the  export  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  metric  tons  of 
grain. 

'•(c)  On  December  1  of  each  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  summary  of  all 
other  complaints  from  foreign  purchasers 
and  prospective  purchasers  of  United  States 
grain,  and  other  foreign  purchasers  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  of  grain  received  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e  and  the  reso- 
lution thereof  during  the  prior  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That  the  summary  shall  not  in- 
clude a  complaint  unless  reasonable  catise 
exists  to  believe  that  the  complaint  is  valid, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"BEGISTKATIOM  REQTTTKKMENTS 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide, \inder  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  for  the  registration  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  business  of  buying 
grain  for  sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  in  the  business  of  'liandllng, 
weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain  for  sale 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  person  who  only  incidentally  or 
occasionally  buys  for  sale,  or  handles,  weighs, 
or  transports  grain  for  sale  and  is  not  en- 
gaged In  the  regular  business  of  buying  grain 
for  sale,  or  handling,  weighing,  or  transport- 
ing grain  for  sale; 

"(2)  any  producer  of  grain  who  only  inci- 
dentally or  occasionally  sells  or  transports 
grain  which  he  has  purciiased; 

"(3)  any  person  who  transports  grain  for 
hire  and  does  not  own  a  financial  interest 
in  such  grain; 

"  (4)  any  person  who  buys  grain  for  feeding 
or  processing  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
selling and  only  Incidentally  or  occasionally 
sells  such  grain  as  grain;  or 

"(5)  any  merchandiser  of  grain  who  sells 
less  than  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  In  a  calendar  year,  or  owns, 
operates,  or  otherwise  controls  grain  ele- 
vators with  total  storage  capacity  of  less  than 
one  million  bushels. 

"(b(l)  All  persons  registered  under  this 
Act  must  submit  the  following  information 
to  the  Administrator: 

"(A)  the  luune  and  principal  address  of 
the  business, 

"(B)  the  names  of  all  directors  of  such 
business. 

"(C)  the  names  of  the  principal  (dBces  of 
such  business, 

"(D)  the  names  of  all  persons  in  a  con- 
trol relationship  with  reject  to  such  busi- 
ness, 

"(E)  a  Ust  of  locations  where  the  business 
conducts  substantial   operations,   and 

"(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  pvuposes  of  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  word  'person'  shall 
mean  any  Individual  or  any  business  entity 
of  whatever  form. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1) ,  a  i>er8on  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  a  'control  relationship'  with  respect  to 
a  business  required  to  register  under  sub- 
section (a)  If — 

"(A)  such  person  has  an  ownership  inter- 
est of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  such  busi- 
ness, ac 

"(B)  a  business  or  group  of  bxisiness  en- 
titles, with  respect  to  which  such  person  is 
In  a  control  relationship,  has  an  ownership 
Interest  of  10  per  centum  or  more  in  such 
business. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph    (A) 


and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  above,  a  penon 
shall  be  considered  to  own  the  ownership 
interest  which  Is  owned  by  his  or  her  spouse, 
minor  children,  and  relatives  living  in  the 
same  household. 

"(c)  Hie  Administrator  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  persons  who  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
certificate  of  regislratlon  Issued  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  renewed  an- 
nually. If  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
information  required  imder  subsection  (b), 
the  person  holding  such  cerUflcate  ehall. 
within  thirty  days  of  the  discovery  of  such 
change,  notify  the  Administrator  of  such 
change.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  grain  for  sale  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  in  the  business  of 
handling,  weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  iiti1«m»  be 
has  registered  with  the  Administrator  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  has  an  unsuspended 
or  unrevoked  certificate  of  registration. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  issued 
under  this  section  whenever,  after  the  person 
holding  such  certificate  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  that  such  person  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or  has 
been  convicted  of  any  violation  involving  the 
weighing,  handling  or  inspection  of  grain 
under  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Administrator  may,  without  first  affording 
such  person  aa  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
suspend  any  certificate  of  registration  tem- 
porarily pending  final  determination  when- 
ever the  Administrator  deems  such  action  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  except  that  the  Administrator  shall  af- 
ford any  such  person  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  within  thirty  days  after  temporarily 
suspending  such  certificate  of  registration. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  fees  from  any  person  registered  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a).  The  amount  of  such 
fees  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
costs  of  the  Administrator  in  administering 
the  registration  directed  by  subsection  (a). 
Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in,  and  tiaed  as 
part  of,  the  fimd  described  In  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

"RELATION  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAWS; 
siPAXABiLirT  or  PKOVISIOira 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  No  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of may  require  the  inspection  or  description 
in  accordance  with  any  standards  of  kind, 
class,  qiiallty.  condition,  or  other  character- 
istics of  grain  as  a  condition  of  shipment,  or 
sale,  of  such  grain  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  require  any  license  for,  or  Im- 
pose any  other  restrictions  upon,  the  per- 
formance of  any  official  inspection  or  official 
weighing  ftmctlon  by  persons  licensed  or  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  Otherwise,  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  invalidate  any  law  or  other 
provision  of  any  State  or  subdivision  there- 
of in  the  absence  of  a  conflict  with  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  tiiereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  of  the  i^jpllcatlon  of 
such  pTX>vision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"APPaOPRlATIONS 

"Sec.  26.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
research  and  development  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 21;  devel cement  and  Issuance  ai  rules, 
regulations,  and  instructions;  establishment 
of  the  fund  authorized  in  section  13  of  this 
Act;  monitoring  in  foreign  ports  grain  offi- 
cially Inspected  under  this  Act;  other  initial 
Federal  costs  for  implementing  a  system  for 
Federal  official  inspection  and  oOcial  weigh- 
ing for  United  States  grain;  improvement  cX 
inspection  and  weighing  procedures  and 
equipment,  and  other  activities  authoriaed  by 
section  5  of  this  Act;  those  Federal  admin- 
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iBtratlve  and  supervlaoty  costs  not  directly 
related  to  the  official  Uispectlon  or  official 
weighing  of  grain;  the  piirchase  or  lease  of 
any  buildings,  other  facliltlee,  or  equipment; 
and  any  other  expenses  njeceesary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Aqt  to  the  extent  that 
financing  Is  not  obtained  from  the  fees  and 
sale  of  samples  as  provided  for  In  section  12 
Of  this  Act.  Such  facilities  and  equipment 
may  be  provided  by  the  Administrator  for  the 
use  of  official  contractors  {under  arrangements 
whereby  the  cost  thereof  will  be  amortized 
and  reimbursed  to  the  cilrrent  appropriation 
for  administration  of  th^  Act  from  fees  col- 
lected by  such  contracto|"8  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator.". 

S«c.  2.  Section  5316  of  .1  Itle  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  an:  ended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  pu-agn^h  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(137)  Administrator,  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency,  Etepaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture.". 

■'  Sec.  3.  Notwlthstandli  g  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  I^vlsed  Statutes  (41 
VS.C.  5)  and  section  302  >f  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  XSS.C.  490) ,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Agency  la  authorized 
to  negotiate  for  and  purchase  or  lease,  from 
any  person  licensed  or  designated  (on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  perform 
official  Inspection  functlops  under  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  at  fair  market 
value,  any  facilities  or  edulpment  which  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  official  inspection. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Admin  strator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  A|  ency  is  authorized 
to  hire  (without  regard  o  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  conrpetltlve  service)  as 
official  personnel  any  Individual  who  (on 
the  date  of  enactmeni  of  this  Act)  Is 
licensed,  authorized,  or  otherwise  certified 
as  qualified  under  the  Inlted  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act,  or 
by  a  State  or  a  political  »ubdlvlslon  thereof, 
to  perform  such  fTinctlonk  and  Is  performing 
functions  which  will  be  a^umed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Agency  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
Administrator  determlnei  that  such  Individ- 
uals are  technically  iind  professionally 
qualified  for  the  duties  to  which  they  will 
be  assigned. 

(b)  With  respect  to  persons  hired  under 
the  provisions  of  subsecton  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion who  prior  thereto  liad  been  employed 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
the  following  addition;  il  provisions  will 
apply— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  5333  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  {pertaining  to  new 
appointments),  and  sect  on  5334  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (peitainlng  to  pay  on 
change  of  position),  this  basic  pay  of  an 
appointee  shall  be  at  that  rate  of  grade 
of  his  position  which  Is  <  qual  to  his  rate  of 
compensation  from  the  State,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  on  tie  last  day  of  his 
employment  prior  to  his  appointment,  or.  If 
there  Is  no  such  rate,  the  i  at  the  rate  which 
exceeds  his  former  rate  b  r  the  least  amount. 
If  there  Is  no  rate  wlthla  the  grade  of  his 
position  which  equals  or  exceeds  his  former 
rate,  he  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  his 
former  rate  until  such  tl  ne  as  he  otherwise 
qualifies  for  an  Increasefl  rate.  The  period 
of  service  required  for  an  appointee  to 
qualify  for  the  benefits  of  section  5335  of 
title  6,  United  States  Ode  (pertaining  to 
periodic  step  Increases),  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  appointment. 

(2)  In  determining  ttie  length  of  the 
appointee's  service  to  b(  credited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Civil  ^rvlce  Commission 
regulations  pertaining  to  career  tenure,  pro- 
bationary   period,    rate    of    annual    leave 


accrual,  group  life  or  health  Insurance,  and 
retention  credit  in  reductlon-ln-force,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  service  with  the 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
which  the  appointee  was  employed  on  the 
last  day  of  his  employment  prior  to  his 
appointment. 

(3)  An  appointee  shall  be  credited  with 
sick  leave  equal  to  the  balance  of  sick  leave 
outstanding,  In  the  service  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  by  which  the 
appointee  was  employed,  on  the  last  day  of 
his  employment  prior  to  his  appointment, 
except  if  he  has  been  compensated  for  that 
sick  leave,  or  If  It  has  been  applied  so  as  to 
Increase  the  actuarial  value  of  any  vested 
interest  of  the  employee  in  a  retirement  sys- 
tem of  that  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Sick  leave  «o  credited  shall  not  be  credited 
as  unused  sick  leave  for  the  purposes  of 
section  8339  of  title  6,  United  Spates  Code 
(pertaining  to  the  computation  ofi^nnuity), 
and  shall  be  available  for  use  as  sicf  leave  by 
th?  appointee  only  after  he  has  exhausted 
any  accruals  of  sick  leave  under  section  6307 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  An  appointee 
who  is  separated  from  Federal  civil  service 
with  a  balance  of  sick  leave  so  credited  shall 
not,  during  any  subsequent  period  of  Fed- 
eral civil  service  employment,  be  recredited 
with  any  portion  of  that  balance. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  provisions  to  the 
contrary  of  section  8332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (pertaining  to  creditable  serv- 
ice), for  the  purposes  of  the  annuity  com- 
puted under  section  8339  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  an  appointee  eligible  therefor 
shall  be  credited  with  any  service  with  the 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  by  which  he  was  employed  on  the 
last  day  of  his  employment  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment except  if  the  appointee  has  quali- 
fied for  or  is  eligible  to  qualify  for  an  an- 
nuity or  other  payment  on  the  account  of 
retirement  (for  reasons  of  age  or  disability) 
from  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  in  consideration  of  such  service,  then 
such  appointee  must  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  benefit 
of  such  annuity  or  payment  In  writing,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "animal  diseases",  the  fol- 
lowing: "any  employee  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  assigned  to  perform  official  In- 
spection or  official  weighing,  or  the  supervi- 
sion thereof,  under  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act,". 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  assure  that  producers, 
handlers,  and  transporters  of  grain  are  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  for  the  production, 
maintenance,  and  delivery  of  high  quality 
grain,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Agency  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  study  regard- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  current  grain  stand- 
ards, established  under  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act.  The  study  shall  address 
specifically,  but  Is  not  limited  thereto,  the 
tasks  of  determining  (1)  If  standards  may  be 
developed  that  would  reduce  grading  errors 
and  remove,  where  possible,  subjective  hu- 
man Judgment  from  grading  by  Increased 
utilization  of  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
chemical  means  of  grading;  (11)  whether 
grain  should  be  subclassed  according  to  color 
or  other  factor  not  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  grain;  (ill)  whether  the  protein  factor 
should  be  Included  In  the  standards;  and 
(Iv)  whether  broken  grain  should  be 
grouped  together  with  foreign  material.  On 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  study,  the 
Adn:ilnIstrator  shall,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Uidted  States  Grain  Standards 
Act,  make  such  changes  In  the  grain  stand- 
ards as  he  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, and,  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a  report 


to  the  Congress  setting  forth  the  findings  tf 
such  a  study. 

Sec.  7.  The  powers,  duties  and  authoriza- 
tions established  by  this  Act  for  the  Adnun- 
istrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency  shall  In  all  Instances  be  exercised.  In 
the  Interim  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  the  appointment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States. 

EFFE'.TIVI:    DATE 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  enactment  hereof,  except 
that  any  State  or  person  then  providing  of- 
ficicd  Inspection  service  or  weighing  services 
to  be  assumed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  any  area  and  licensees  employed  there- 
by, may  continue  to  operate  In  the  area,  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  reg\ilatlons  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency,  until  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing events  occurs  first : 

(1)  with  respect  to  export  elevators,  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months,  specified  in  a  notification 
Issued  to  the  State  or  person  that  official 
Inspection  and  official  weighing  at  the  eleva- 
tor involved  will  be  provided  under  this  Act; 
or 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that  of- 
ficial Inspection  or  official  weighing  in  an 
area  serviced  by  such  person  shall  be  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees  permanently 
under  this  Act  or  pending  performance  of 
such  functions  under  a  contract  or  official 
weighing  by  a  State  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  iinder  this  Act; 
or 

(3)  such  persons,  or  two  or  more  members 
or  employees  thereof,  have  been  convicted 
of  any  offense  Involving  the  handling,  weigh- 
ing, or  inspection  of  grain  or  with  respect  to 
performance  of  official  duties  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  proscribed  In  title  18, 
United  States  Code;  or  of  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  hereof;  or  of  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  as  amended  hereby:  Provide, 
however.  That  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  official  inspection 
and  official  weighing  of  grain  to  be  per- 
formed by  authorized  employees  of  the 
Agency  under  this  Act.  to  begin  Immediately 
thereafter  such  effective  date,  at  those  export 
elevators  at  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  performance  by  employees 
of  the  Agency  Is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act: 
And  provided  further.  That  In  no  event  shall 
any  State  or  person  then  providing  official  In- 
spection in  any  area  or  weighing  services  to 
be  assumed  under  this  Act  at  any  export  ele- 
vator or  major  Inland  terminal  elevator  be 
authorized  to  officially  inspect  grain  under 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  or 
provide  such  weighing  of  grain  except  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  an  agreement  with 
the  Administrator,  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  hereof. 

SHORT  TriLE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Grain 
Inspection  Reform  Act  of  1976". 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12725,  which  I  understand 
has  been  cleared  all  around,  and  which  Is 
now  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
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pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  12725.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  tax-free  rollovers  of  distribu- 
tions from  employee  retirement  plans  in 
the  event  of  plan  termination. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

H.R.  12726 — ^PENSION  PLAN  TAX-FREE  KOLLOVZBS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
a  technical  bill  which  broadens  the  situa- 
tions where  a  distribution  from  a  tax- 
qualifled  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  can  be  rolled  over,  tax  free, 
into  an  individual  retirement  account 
or  to  another  qualified  plan. 

Under  the  1974  Pension  Act,  a  lump 
sum  distribution  to  an  employee  from  a 
tax-qualified  plan  is  eligible  for  tax-free 
rollover  into  an  individual  retirement 
account  or  to  a  qualified  plan  only  if  the 
distribution  is  made  on  accoimt  of  the 
employee's  separation  from  service  or 
death,  or  after  the  employee  has  attained 
age  59^2  or  has  become  disabled. 

However,  there  are  numerous  situa- 
tions where  complete  distributions  are 
made  from  p)ension  plans  for  other  rea- 
sons. For  example,  where  the  employer 
terminates  its  pension  plan,  it  is  likely  to 
distribute  all  the  assets  to  the  plan  par- 
ticipants, even  though  those  employees 
cannot  have  tax-free  rollover  treatment 
under  present  law.  Those  employees  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  such  distributions  even 
if  they  want  to  keep  the  money  set  aside 
for  retirement.  Likewise,  where  the  em- 
ployees of  a  subsidiary  corporation  are 
covered  xmder  the  pension  plan  of  the 
parent  corporation  and  the  parent  sells 
the  subsidiary,  there  is  also  likely  to  be  a 
distribution  even  though  the  employees 
are  not   eUgible  for   tax-free   roUover 
treatment.  This  same  problem  can  occur 
where  the  employer  is  a  member  of  a 
controlled  group  and  the  afiBliation  with 
the  controlled  group  is  ended  or  where 
the  employee  works  for  a  branch  or  divi- 
sion which  is  sold  to  another  corjwratlon. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  distributions  to  an 
employee  are  taxed  immediately  under 
current  law  and  are  not  given  tax-free 
rollover  treatment  even  though  the  em- 
ployee did  not  wish  to  receive  the  dis- 
tribution at  that  time. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  believes 
that  a  person  who  receives  distributions 
of  funds  that  were  accumulated  for  re- 
tirement in  a  qualified  plan  in  the  cases 
I  just  mentioned  should  not  be  taxed  im- 
mediately if  the  employee  continues  to 
commit  those  fimds  for  retirement. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  result,  HJl. 
12725  would  permit  cwnplete  distribu- 
tions to  an  employee  on  accoimt  of  a  ter- 
mination of  the  employer's  qualified  plan, 
or  on  account  of  a  complete  discontinu- 
ation of  contributions  imder  the  em- 
ployer's plan,  to  qualify  for  tax-free  roll- 
over treatment.  In  addition,  this  ,^ax-f  ree 
rollover  treatment  is  to  be  available  in 
the  other  situations  I  described — where 
a  corporate  group  is  broken  up  or  a 
branch  or  division  is  sold. 


Because  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  broaden 
the  tax-free  rollover  provisions  to  situa- 
tions which  should  have  been  covered  by 
the  1974  Pension  Act,  the  bill  applies  to 
distributions  made  on  or  after  July  4, 
1974.  In  order  to  permit  beneficiaries  to 
be  put  in  approximately  the  same  posi- 
tion they  would  have  been  if  they  were 
covered  by  the  1974  act,  the  bill  contains 
special  provisions  to  pennit  tax-free  roll- 
overs for  people  who  had  paid  tax  be- 
cause they  did  not  then  qualify  for  tax- 
free  rollover  treatment  and  to  people 
who  had  sold  the  property  they  received 
in  such  distributions  in  the  meantime. 
Mr.  President,  although  the  problem  is 
one  of  the  matters  covered  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  that  passed  the  House  last 
year,  there  are  increasing  numbers  of 
employees  who  need  immediate  relief  and 
cannot  wait  for  our  conclusions  on  mat- 
ters of  general  tax  revision.  The  House 
has  again  approved  this  proposal.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  approved 
the  bill  at  its  session  yesterday.  Also,  the 
committee  approved  essentially  the  same 
proposal  last  December.  Moreover,  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  opposition  to  this  bill. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  its  approval  now  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
H.R.  12725  and  urge  its  prompt  passage. 
This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  was  informaJly  but  favorably 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  permit  an 
employee  whose  employer-sponsored  re- 
tirement plan  is  canceded  to  receive  his 
share  of  the  plan's  assets  on  a  tax-free 
basis  if  he  invests  that  distribution  in  a 
tax-qualified  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  other  retirement  plan  within 
60  days.  Similar  treatment  is  applied  in 
cases  where  the  employer  has  a  retire- 
ment plan  for  his  employees  and,  while 
the  plan  is  not  terminated,  all  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan  are  terminated.  Finally, 
this  tax-free  rollover  treatment  is  also 
applied  in  certain  situations  involving 
sales  of  subsidiary  corporations  and  divi- 
sions of  corporations. 

Absent  this  legislation,  distributions 
from  retirement  plans  to  employees  are 
generally  taxable  unless  they  qualify  as  a 
so-called  lump-sum  distribution.  These 
lump-sum  distribution  rules  are  fre- 
quently not  satisfied  in  cases  such  as 
those  covered  by  this  bill.  This  bill  is 
therefore  necessary  to  permit  employees 
whose  retirement  plans  are  terminated 
to  invest  In  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimt without  having  to  first  incur  a  tax. 
The  Wasrs  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  concluded  that  the  substance 
of  this  bill  would  have  been  Included  In 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974— ERISA— had  the 
issue  been  presented  at  that  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  bill  makes  the  tax-free 
rollover  rule  retroactive  so  as  to  achieve 
as  nearly  as  practical  the  results  which 
would  have  been  achieved  had  this  prob- 
lem been  dealt  with  in  ERISA. 

This  bill  thus  covers  a  technical  tax 
problem  which  nevertheless  is  quite  im- 
portant to  those  employees  who  find 
themselves  with  a  retirement  plan  about 
to  be  terminated  or  where  contributions 
are  no  longer  being  made  to  the  plan.  I 
ui^e  its  prompt  passage. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  Mahsfikld— our  very  distin- 
guished majority  leader — for  bringing 
this  bill  up  at  this  time.  I  also  thank 
Senator  Long — ^the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee — ^for  his 
cooperation  in  this  regard. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  bOL  It 
remedies  a  significant  oversight  In  our 
pension  law.  which  I  became  aware  of 
about  a  year  ago. 

Under  present  law  when  a  qualified 
pension,  profit  sharing,  or  stock  bonus 
plan  is  terminated  the  proceeds  from 
these  distributions  are  generally  treated 
as  taxable  income. 

What  this  means  Is  that  when  a  plan 
is  terminated,  not  only  will  the  employer 
no  longer  be  contributing  to  the  em- 
ployee's retirement  but  the  contributions 
that  have  already  been  made  will  now  be 
partially  taxed  away.  This  clearly  vi- 
olates one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  pen- 
sion law  which  Congress  passed  in  1974 — 
that  Congress  facilitate  the  accumula- 
tion of  retirement  savings  by  individuals. 
Recognizing  this,  both  tax  writing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  concluded  that 
this  problem  represented  an  oversii^t. 
and  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bllL  It 
would  allow  distributions  that  resulted 
from  plan  terminations  or  from  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  to  be 
rolled  over  tax-free  into  another  quali- 
fied plan  as  long  as  the  distribution  con- 
sisted of  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an 
emplo3ree,  and  is  paid  within  1  taxable 
year.  Also,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  If 
an  employee  of  a  subsidiary  corporatioQ 
or  a  corporation  which  Is  a  member  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  receives 
a  distribution  from  the  plan  of  the  parent 
corporation  or  another  member  of  the 
controlled  group  In  connection  with  the 
liquidation,  sale  or  other  means  of  termi- 
nating parent-subsidiary  or  controlled 
a  group  relationship,  the  distribution 
can  be  treated  as  if  it  were  made  on  su;- 
count  of  the  termination  of  the  plan,  and 
could  be  eligible  for  tax-free  rollover 
treatment.  Similarly,  If  a  corporation 
sells  to  another  corporation  the  assets  It 
uses  in  a  trade  or  business — ^what  Is  usu- 
ally described  as  a  branch  or  division — 
and  the  en^loyees  of  the  seller  become 
the  employees  of  the  buyer,  then  a  dis- 
tribution from  the  seller's  plan  to  those 
employees  could  be  eligible  for  the  tax- 
free  rollover  treatment. 

The  bill  takes  effect  as  of  July  4. 1974, 
in  order  to  correct  as  much  as  posslUe 
for  the  congresslcxial  oversight  when  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  was  passed. 

The  effect  of  this  blU  is  to  preserve  the 
assets  that  had  been  built  up  for  retire- 
ment unta  retirement  actually  takes 
place.  Iliis  is  not  just  a  hypothetical 
problem.  Adverse  economic  condltlans. 
changes  In  top  executive  positions  and 
corporate  mergers  are  causing  many 
plans  to  be  terminated.  I  have  received 
estimates  that  there  were  about  5,600 
terminated  plans  to.  1975,  affecting  about 
168,000  Individuals.  I  am  told  that  in 
Minnesota  alone,  there  are  5.000  people 
who  have  discovered  that  part  of  ^rtiat 
they  had  thought  was  safe  for  their  re- 
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tirement  now  has  to] go  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  This  is  an  unconscionable  situ- 
ation. 

Therefore,  I  wholAieartedly  endorse 
this  bilL  It  is  substani  Lally  the  same  as  a 
printed  amendment  v  hich  I  offered  last 
November.  I  felt  tha  the  problem  was 
acute  at  that  time,  a  id  I  feel  that  it  is 
even  more  pressing  now.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  not  only  has  this  idea  been 
endorsed  by  the  both  tix  writing  commit 


tees  of  Congress,  and 


but  that  it  has  adminl  stration  support  as 
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by  the  full  House, 


pleased  to  support 
the  Senate  to  pass 


weU.  Therefore,  I  am 
the  proposal,  and  ask 
this  measure  promptlj^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  [to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendmeiit  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  thp  third  reading  of 
thebiU. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1277S|)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  refid  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by 
passed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  mo^e  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  liUSINESS 


PREJ  5IDENT 


The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator  frojn 
ognized  for  a  period 
minutes. 


THE  NUCLEAR 


which  the  bill  was 


on  the  table  was 


pro  tem- 

Missourl  is  rec- 

not  to  exceed  15 


MARCH  TO 


be  included  in 
iclusion  of  these 

)ENT  pro  tem- 


ARMAGE  DDON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ax.  President,  for 
some  years  I  have  beer  presenting  to  the 
Senate  the  greatest  sedurity  problem  this 
coimtry  and  the  worl^  face  today — the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  nations 
capable  of  building  nuclear  weapons. 

Others  are  also  brli  ging  attention  to 
that  danger.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connect  cut,  Senator  Rib- 
icoiT,  wrote  an  interesiing  and  construc- 
tive article  which  appieared  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  March!  26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, "Trading  in  Doo^ 
the  Recoro  at  the  cc 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRES 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 
'  Mr.  SYMENQIPN.  kt  one  time,  the 
United  States  was  thej  only  nation  pos- 
sessing nuclear  weiipoiis.  Later  they  were 
produced  and  test^  by' the  Soviet  Union; 
and  thereupon  the  resulting  danger  was 
described  as  "two  scorpions  in  a  bottle." 

Now  we  know  ther4  are  at  least  six 
scorpions  in  that  bottje,  in  all  probabil- 
ity more;  and  it  would  Seem  certain  that, 
in  the  not  too  distant  if  ut\ire,  there  will 
be  many  more. 

Under  the  atoms  foij  peace  effort,  nu- 
clear know-how  and  e<julpment  has  been 
spread  throiifi^out  the  world. 
f,|Many  of  the  natlonc  we  have  helped 
are  today  themselves  iuclear  exporters; 
and  unfortunately  so^ 
cles  in  this  area  have ; 
ttve  as  ours. 

Over  strong   obje 


le  of  their  poll- 
}t  been  as  restrlc- 


lons   from   many 


coimtries,  including  the  United  States, 
two  nations  in  particular,  France  and 
Germany  have  sold  reprocessing  and  en- 
richment facilities;  that  is,  have  sold  for 
profit  the  means  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  order  to 
force  these  countries  to  stop  these  dan- 
geroiis  exports,  the  United  States  stop 
supplying  them  with  enriched  nuclear 
fuel.  Whether  such  action  would  achieve 
its  desired  purpose  is  questionable,  how- 
ever, because  Prance  and  West  Germany 
already  have  access  to  other  nuclear  fuel 
facilities,  and  are  capable  of  expanding 
their  own. 

Prance  possesses  its  own  enrichment 
plants.  Germany,  through  its  Involve- 
ment in  the  Uranlimi  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration— Urenco — a  consortium  of 
British,  Dutch,  and  German  interests, 
also  has  access  to  nuclear  fuel. 

Moreover,  for  some  time  Germany  has 
been  working  on  the  so-called  Beacker 
nozzle  process,  a  possible  addition  to  the 
enrichment  art. 

So  while  a  ban  on  nuclear  fuel  to  those 
two  nations  may  have  a  short-term  im- 
pact, it  would  not  appear  to  achieve  its 
desired  effect.  Moreover  it  could  result  In 
both  countries  acquiring  larger  uranlimi 
enrichment  facilities  of  their  own,  there- 
by becoming  ever  srreater  nuclear  com- 
petitors of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  note  also  that  s,uch  a  ban  could 
violate  certain  provisions  of  our  own  ad- 
herence to  the  Nonproltferation  Treaty, 
as  well  as  agreements  with  Euratom. 
In  addition,  it  might  violate  other  spe- 
cific contracts  with  foreign  utilities. 

The  organization  often  cited  as  the 
possible  cure-all  for  nuclear  proliferation 
is  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency— IAEA — with  Its  headquarters  in 
Vienna. 

That  Agency,  however,  has  neither  the 
authority  nor  the  capability  to  do  the 
Job  the  world  has  been  led  to  believe  it 
is  doing — namely,  stopping  proliferation. 

The  IAEA  can  possibly  detect,  but  can- 
not prevent,  the  diversion  or  theft  of  nu- 
clear material  to  weapons  development. 
It  is  strictly  an  inspection  and  account- 
ing organization  for  the  nations  under  its 
jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  or 
their  adherence  to  the  terms  of  certain 
commercial  nuclear  contracts. 

IAEA  could  well  be  useful  to  verify 
honesty — ^but  It  cannot  stop  a  nation  that 
is  bent  on  obtaining  nuclear  weapons. 

Under  the  IAEA  charter,  sanctions  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  latter  organization,  however,  would 
not  appear  either  determined,  or 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

So  far  as  the  IAEA  is  amcemed.  the 
way  that  organization  recently  handled  a 
series  of  important  developments  illus- 
trates Its  inherent  weakness,  and  makes 
one  wonder  whether  it  is  more  Interested 
in  promoting,  rather  than  preventing, 
nuclear  prolIferatiMi. 

As  but  one  example :  A  letter  from  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA — to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  discusses  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  IAEA's  Board 
of  Governors  meeting  held  last  Frtjru- 
ary  24-25.  The  two  most  important  topics 
discussed  at  this  meeting  were  the  safe- 


guards agreements  to  be  applied  to  the 
sale  of  a  "complete  nuclear  fuel  cycle"  to 
Brazil  by  West  Germany,  and  the  sale 
of  a  plutcMilum  reprocessing  plant  to  Pak- 
istan by  France. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  these  two 
deals  were  and  are  obvious.  They  were 
widely  publicized  in  the  press. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told  there  was 
little  or  no  discussion  of  these  dangers 
at  the  IAEA  Board  meeting. 

Possibly  this  was  because,  surprising  as 
it  may  sound,  that  Board  has  no  author- 
ity to  judge  the  merits  of  a  transaction, 
let  alone  to  prevent  dangerous  transac- 
tions from  occurring. 

Only  the  presumed  adequacy  of  the  so- 
caUed  safeguards  it  plans  to  apply  are 
reviewed  by  the  IAEA  Board. 

In  addition,  to  the  best  of  oiu"  knowl- 
edge, the  German  and  French  deals  in 
question  have  not  been  subjected  to  re- 
view in  any  other  internatlonsd  forum. 

After  studying  this  matter  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  Is  oiu-  considered  opin- 
ion that  any  hope  for  a  realistic  con- 
straint on  nuclear  proliferation  must  be- 
gin with  open  discussions  by  the  supplier 
nations  on  the  real  issues  involved. 

All  we  hear  about  today,  however,  are 
secret  nuclear  meetings,  secret  nuclear 
deals.  Inadequate  controls — politics 
which.  In  themselves,  would  appear  to 
defeat  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
further  proliferation. 

One  proposal  which  would  seem  to 
have  merit  is  an  agreement  among  the 
nuclear  supplier  nations  not  to  export 
enrichment  or  reprocessing  equipment  to 
any  individual  country. 

Such  action  would  not  deny  a  nation 
the  benefit  of  nuclear  power  through  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  nuclear  reactors  and 
fuel;  but  it  would  arrest  the  spread  of 
facilities  that  are  essential  for  nuclear 
weaponmaking.  We  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  several  other  supplier  nations 
are  willing  to  accept  such  a  ban;  but 
other  countries  not  only  are  opposed; 
they  desire  to  keep  their  opposition  se- 
cret from  their  own  people.  TTiIs  of 
course  means  from  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

That  secrecy  Is  totally  imjustlflable.  In 
itself  it  Is  a  growing  danger  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  xmderstand  the  supplier  nations 
will  be  meeting  again  in  Jxme  for  further 
discussion  of  these  export  matters ;  hope- 
fully to  make  substantial  progress 
toward  a  meaningful  agreement,  openly 
arrived  at  and  of  substance.  That  would 
be  well,  because  elimination  of  this  un- 
necessary secrecy  would  allow  all  peoples 
to  understand  just  what  must  be  accom- 
plished if  we  are  to  slow  down  the  cur- 
rent march  towards  Armageddon. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Friday.  March  26, 
19761 
Teaoino  in  Doom 
(By  Abraham  A.  Biblcoff) 
Washington. — Thirty  years  ago,  when  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki  were  freshly  imprinted 
on  the  mind  of  a  war-weary  world,  Bernard 
Baruch  presented  the  United  Nations  with 
our  nation's  plan  for  peacefully  harnessing 
the  atom.  "We  are  here  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  he  admon- 
ished. "That  Is  our  business." 
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That  Is  still  our  business  today.  The  po- 
tential for  a  holocaust-producing  showdown 
between  the  superpowers  Is  the  most  Im- 
mediate nuclear  danger,  but  the  greater  dan- 
ger may  lie  In  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  many  nations,  even  to  terrorists,  through 
the  export  of  clvUlan  nuclear  technology. 

In  1946,  the  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  re- 
strict Its  own  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons prevented  the  United  Nations  from  plac- 
ing all  dangerous  nuclear  activities  and 
stockpiles  under  International  ownership  and 
control.  Today,  the  refusal  of  Prance  and 
West  Germany  to  restrict  their  clvUlan  nu- 
clear exports  poses  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
curbing  dangerous  nuclear  trade. 

The  French  and  Germans,  seeking  to  pull 
multlbllllon-dollar  reactor  sales  away  from 
the  United  States,  ofifer  an  option  that  we  do 
not — the  facilities  needed  by  a  nation  to 
produce  and  process  its  own  reactor 
fuel.  The  problem  Is  that  these  facilities — 
uranium-enrichment  and  plutonlum-reproc- 
esslng  plants — produce  material  suitable 
for  making  atomic  bombs  as  well  as  reactor 
fuel.  Therefore,  they  constitute  the  essential 
component  of  any  nuclear-weapons-develop- 
ment program.  Furthermore,  these  faculties 
are  much  harder  to  safeguard  against  theft 
than  reactors,  and  they  cannot  be  operated 
economically  except  in  Industrial  nations 
with  very  large  reactor  programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
exports  reactors  and  fuel  that  Is  unsuitable 
lor  weapons-making — but  not  fuel  faculties 
capable  of  producing  weapons-grade  ma- 
terial. 

The  French  and  Germans  have  rejected 
our  proposals  for  banning  the  export  of  nu- 
clear-fuel facilities. 

They  also  have  blocked  dlp]on:iatlc  efforts 
to  bar  nuclear  sales  to  nations  that  refuse 
to  ratify  the  treaty  for  the  nonproliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  that  refuse  to  agree 
to  place  all  their  nuclear  activities  under 
the  safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  French  and  Germans  suspect  that  our 
warnings  about  weapon's  proliferation  are  a 
smokescreen  for  protecting  our  pre-eminent 
nuclear  ind\istry.  The  Germans  approved  the 
export  of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  plants 
to  BrazU  as  part  of  a  major  reactor  deal  over 
strong  United  States  objections.  But  this  ac- 
tion came  shortly  after  the  West  German 
Oovemment  learned  that  an  American  com- 
pany was  trjrlng  to  sell  BrazU  an  enrichment 
plan — and  this  at  the  very  time  our  diplo- 
mats in  Bonn  were  saying  that  policy  pro- 
hibits such  sales. 

Similarly,  the  French  are  not  prepared  to 
forfeit  their  technological  lead  in  plutonlum 
reprocessing  because  the  United  States  ob- 
jects to  the  export  of  these  plants.  France  Is 
going  ahead  with  the  shipment  of  such  a 
plant  to  Pakistan  despite  our  objections. 

These  exports  are  partlcvilarly  dangerous 
because  Brazil  and  Pakistan,  which  refuse 
to  ratify  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  are  free 
to  have  unsafeguarded  nuclear  activities 
and  set  off  nuclear  explosions. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States,  as  ex- 
porter of  70  percent  of  the  freeworld  civilian 
nuclear  technology  is  also  the  biggest  sup- 
plier of  nations  that  are  treaty  signatories. 
Thirteen  of  the  29  countries  to  which  we 
make  nuclear  sales  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty — not  a  good  example  for  the  French 
and  Germans  to  follow.  Moreover,  o\ir  <nir- 
rent  and  planned  nuclear  exports  extend  to 
most  countries  suspected  of  having  atomic- 
weapon  Intentions,  among  them  India,  South 
Korea.  Taiwan,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Iran,  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Our  explanation  for  exporting  to  non- 
treaty  nations  and  to  otherwise  suspect  nu- 
clear customers  Is  the  same  as  that  of  France 
and  Germany:  "If  we  dont,  they  will."  The 
difference  Is  that  we  will  not  export  fuel  fa- 
cilities—only reaeton. 


The  United  States  must  persuade  France 
and  West  German  not  to  engage  In  dangerous 
nuclear  trade.  We  shoiild  set  a  nonprcdlfera- 
tion  example  they  can  follow,  and  we  should 
remind  them  that  they  still  depend  heavily 
on  us  for  the  technology,  components,  and 
particularly  the  fuel  used  In  their  own  ambi- 
tious nuclear  programs. 

Our  greatest,  and  perhaps  last,  opportunity 
for  persuasion  is  Immediately  at  band.  For 
at  least  the  next  four  years,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be  the  sole 
sources  of  enriched-uranlum  fuel  for  France 
and  West  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  Rus- 
sians seem  to  be  as  concerned  as  we  are 
about  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — ^the 
one  issue  on  which  the  two  superpowers  have 
a  strong  Identity  of  Interest.  It  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity,  therefore,  to  breathe 
new  life  into  detente. 

However,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  S.  Kis- 
singer refuses  to  approach  the  Russians  on 
pointly  appljring  pressure  on  France  and 
West  Germany  through  the  denial  of  nuclear 
fuel.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kissinger  that  this 
would  be  drastic  action — even  blackmaU — 
but  I  also  believe  that  drastic  action  will 
not  be  necessary  once  it  Is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  act  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  following  steps 
for  the  United  States. 

1.  We  should  Immediately  explore  with 
the  Russians  whether  a  common  position 
can  be  reached  in  support  of  a  ban  on  the 
export  of  nuclear  fuel  faculties  to  nonnu- 
clear-weapKjns  countries,  and  on  aU  nuclear 
exports  to  non-treaty  nations. 

2.  If  a  common  position  can  be  reached, 
it  should  be  announced  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  nuclear  supplier  nations,  in  June,  and 
Frsoice  and  West  Germany  should  be  asked 
to  announce  their  positions. 

3.  At  the  same  meeting,  we  should  demon- 
strate our  good  faith  by  offering  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
other  suppliers,  including  France  and  West 
Germany,  that  wUl  guarantee  each  supplier 
a  minimum  number  of  reactor  sales  a  year. 
A  "market  share"  arrangement  among  the 
suppliers  may  be  our  best  hope  for  eliminat- 
ing cut-throat  competition  In  the  sale  of 
reactors  and  for  promoting  fuel  arrange- 
ments that  will  dlscovu-age  production  and 
stockpiling  of  weapons-grade  materials  out- 
side the  supplier  nations. 

4.  If  agreement  on  strict  export  controls 
and  market-share  arrangements  cannot  be 
reached,  the  United  States  should  announce 
that  future  supply  of  enriched-uranlum  fuel 
and  of  all  other  nuclear  assistance  will  be 
made  only  to  nations  that  join  In  meeting 
these  nonproliferation  objectives. 

If  aU  else  falls,  the  United  States  should 
stop  suppljrlng  reactor  fuel  to  the  Germans 
and  French.  This  would  make  them  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Prance  and  Germany  are  prepared 
to  rely  solely  on  the  Russians. 


Both  producers  and  consumers  bene- 
fited greatly  last  year  from  MPA's  half 
bOllon  dollar  volume  of  busJness  in.  aU 
phases  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  Is 
Missouri's  most  important  single  indus- 
try with  over  $2.5  billion  in  farm  mar- 
ketings last  year. 

Tlie  5,000  MFA  employees  provide 
163,000  farmer-members  with  services 
that  are  essential  to  maintaining  agrl- 
cultxutQ  productivity;  also  in  meeting 
the  growfaig  world  demand  for  food. 

Fred  V.  HeinlteJ.  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  national  farm  leaders,  has 
been  president  of  the  MFA  for  more  than 
30  years.  His  host  friends  both  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  will  welcome,  as  we  of 
Missouri  do.  the  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion given  to  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion in  its  home  State,  and  to  Its  great 
leader,  Fred  Hetnkel. 

Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNXTTON  FOR  MFA  AND  FRED 
HEINKEL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Missouri  Farmers  Association,  one  of  the 
most  highly  regarded  fanner  coopera- 
tives In  the  Nation,  has  been  singly 
honored  this  year  for  its  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  State. 

The  award,  presented  by  Gov.  Chris- 
topher Bond  of  Missouri  at  the  Annual 
Missouri  Industrial  Development  Con- 
ference, recognized  MFA's  devotion  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  Its  members, 
its  employees,  and  the  citizens  of 
Missouri. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL  TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  designate 
May  1,  1976,  as  "National  Tax  Freedom 
Day."  It  is  on  this  day  that  the  average 
American  taxpayer  finishes  working  to 
pay  for  his  1976  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  for  the  first  time  In  the  year 
begin  to  work  for  himself. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  such  legislation  be  introduced  today, 
on  the  eve  of  the  April  15  tax  filing  dead- 
line. The  tax  burden  of  the  average 
American  faniily  in  the  last  20  years  has 
increased  by  over  98  percent  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  personal  income  paid 
for  taxes,  and,  through  this  legislation. 
I  hope  to  focus  attention  on  the  ever- 
increasing  load  that  each  one  of  our  citi- 
zens must  carry. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  publicly 
supported,  nonprofit  organization  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City,  is  responsible  for 
computing  this  date.  I  have  previously 
proposed  that  April  28  be  Tax  Freedom 
Day.  However,  that  date  wsis  based  on 
early  1975  figures.  In  studs^lng  the  1976 
figures,  we  find  that  the  burden  for  tax- 
payers has  grown  even  larger,  and  the 
data  has  now  reached  May  1.  For  the 
average  American,  everything  eurned  up 
until  that  date  goes  to  the  Government 
and  only  after  that  date  do  people  start 
working  for  their  own  benefit 

On  a  dally  basis,  according  to  the  Tax 
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Foundatian.  the  aver  ige  American  em- 
plooree  has  to  work  2  pours  and  39  min- 
utes to  meet  his  or 
breaks  down  to  aboAt  1  hour  and  41 
minutes  for  Federal  t  ix  and  58  minutes 
for  State  and  local  taa  es. 

Of  course,  this  tax  burden  is  directly 
related  to  the  massive  spending  policies 


of  government  at  all 
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levels. 


of  massive  spend- 


Over  the  years,  gov  emment — ^Federal. 
State,  and  local — ^hai  shown  no  hesi- 
tancy in  digging  deep  n  and  deeper  into 
the  pockets  of  its  iltizens.  We  have 
sought  to  solve  every  problem  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it 

Ibose  old  solutions 
ing  will  not  work  anyjEonger, 

We  have  got  to  brii  g  a  new  word  into 
the  vocabulary  of  Ooi  emment  spending, 
and  that  word  is  "  No. ' 

We  must  say  "No"  to  new  programs 
which  will  burst  th(  budget,  whether 
that  budget  is  Federa  .  State,  or  local. 

And  we  must  say  "f^o"  to  the  expan- 
sion of  many  existing  programs  which 
are  good  but  nonetheless  threaten  the 
very  solvency  of  our  o  Derations. 

In  the  past,  Goveiument  has  had  a 
"tax  mentality."  It  hs  s  opted  for  expen- 
sive programs,  and  tien  paid  for  them 
either  by  imposing  new  taxes  or  through 
borrowing,  which  led  po  that  most  insid- 
ious form  of  taxation-i-inflation. 

In  my  Judgment,  tl^e  day  of  this  "tax 
mentality"  is  past 

No  longer  can  we  ksk  our  citizens  to 
pay  more  and  more  ta:  :es 

Instead,  Govemmei  t  must  decide,  like 
any  American  family 
it  can  afford,  and  then  stick  to  It 

It  must  decide  not  <»nly  what  it  realis 
tlcaUy  can   do  within 
sources,   but,   even 

what  it  cannot  do  bejcause  of  a  lack  of 
those  same  resources. 

At  long  last,  we  are  Idolng  that  in  Con- 
gress. The  new  budget  process  is  ena- 
bling us  for  the  first  iime  to  look  at  the 
budget  in  its  entirety  s  nd  weigh  it  against 
anticipated  revenues. 

On  Monday,  the  Sei  ate  passed  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  the  transition  quarter.  Under  that 
resolution,  we  set  a  budget  outlay  at 
$412.6  billion.  This  lei  ives  us  with  a  pro- 
jected d^clt,  based  o  i  revenue  of  $362.4 
billion,  of  $50.2  billion 

However,  these  flgires  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  by  most  Americans,  and  so 
I  have  computed  the  '  cost  per  taxpaying 
family"  for  each  func  ional  area  In  order 
that  we  might  better  <  istimate  the  cost  to 
each  American  f ami:  y  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1977  budgt  1. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  tab^e  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obj^tion,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printeq  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


or  business,  what 


its   limited   re- 
Inore   Importantly, 


Functional  categories 


National  defense  (050): 

New  budget  aotlMrlty. 

Outlays 

International  affairs  (150): 

New  budget  autnority. 

Outlays 


Appropria- 
tion level 
(in  billions) 


CPTF  (cost 

per  tax 

paying 

fainily) 


113.0 
l(n.9 

9.1 
7.0 


$1,363.40 
1,217.42 

109.77 
84.46 


Functional  categories 


Appropria- 
tion level 
(In  billions) 


CPTF  (cost 
per  tax 
paying 
family) 


General  sdence,  space  and  tech- 
nology (250): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Natural  rtsources,  environment  and 
energy  (300): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlay 

Agriculture  (350): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Commerce  and  transportation  (400): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

CommuniW  and  regional  develop- 
ment (450): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Education,    training,    employment 
and  social  services  (500): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays . 

Health  (550): 

New  budget  authority.. 

Outlays 

Income  security  (600): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlavs 

Veterans  benefib  and  services: 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Law  enforcement  and  justice  (750): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

General  Government  (800): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Revenue  sharing;  and  general  pur- 
pose fiscal  assistance  (850): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Interest  (900): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Allowances: 

New  budget  authority... 

Outlays 

Undistributed    offsetting    receipts 
(950): 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 

Transition  quarter: 

New  budget  authority 

Outlays 


4.6 
4.5 

55.50 
54.30 

l&O 
15.6 

217.18 
188.22 

2.3 
1.9 

27.75 
22.92 

16.1 
18.6 

194.26 
224.42 

7.4 

7.6 

89.29 
91.70 

22.4 
21.4 

270.27 
258.20 

40.4 
37.6 

487.45 
453.67 

163.7 
140.1 

1,975.13 
1,690.39 

20.0 
19.3 

241.31 
232.87 

3.3 
3.4 

39.82 
41.02 

3.7 
3.6 

44.64 

43.44 

7.3 
7.4 

88  08 
89,29 

4a4 

40.4 

487.45 
487.45 

.6 
.7 

7.24 
8.45 

17.4 
17.4 

209.94 
209.94 

95.8 
102.2 

1,155.88 
1,233.10 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  must  begin  focusing 
on  the  tax  burden  carried  by  American 
families.  I  believe  the  creation  of  "Na- 
tional Tax  Freedom  Day"  is  one  way  to 
begin  to  increase  the  awareness  of  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 


GRAIN   INSPECTION   REFORM   ACT 
OP  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3055)  to  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  standards  and  a  national 
inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMKNDICENTS  NOS.  1603  TKBOHGH  1605 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
oppose  S.  3055,  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  on  April  26,  Monday,  the  so- 
called  grain  Inspection  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  grain 
inspection  system  needs  improving. 
Buyers  and  sellers  need  the  assvirance 
that  sampling,  grading,  and  weighing  are 
done  honestly  and  completely. 

But  this  Senator  believes  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  too  far  in  federalizing 
the  system.  Farmers  do  not  want  or  need 
this.  Hence,  I  am  submitting  three 
amendments: 

The  first  amendment  does  three 
things:  first,  it  deletes  the  provision  for 


Federal  takeover  of  grain  inspection  ac- 
tivities at  25  major  inland  terminals; 
second,  it  allows  sufficient  increases  In 
fees  at  ports  to  defray  any  imanticipated 
cost  for  supervision;  third,  it  authorizes 
contracting  State  and  private  agencies 
to  retain  fees  stipulated  in  their  contract 
for  operating  expenses  and  requires  them 
to  submit  only  fees  in  excess  of  that 
amount  to  the  revolving  fund  for  super- 
visory costs. 

The  second  amendment  deletes  the 
provision  for  a  separate  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency. 

The  third  amendment  strikes  the  sec- 
tion providing  for  registration  of  aU 
large  grain  companies  and  cooperatives 
as  an  enforcement  measure. 

INVZSTIOATIONS    CONDUCTED 

During  the  past  18  months  there  has 
been  widespread  publicity  concerning 
fraudulent  grain  inspection  in  the  United 
States.  The  Agriculture  Committees  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  have  held 
extensive  hearings.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  completed  an  investi- 
gation and  made  recommendations. 

INSPECTION    PROBLEMS    AT    EXPORT    POINTS 

Without  exception,  all  proven  cases  of 
malfeasance  and  indictments  resulting 
therefrom  have  been  at  major  export 
terminals.  Some  40  defendants  have 
pleaded  guilty  to  various  charges.  While 
their  actions  have  been  deplorable,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  indict  the  entire 
system  because  of  their  action.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
corruption  is  pervasive  throughout  all 
grain  inspection  activities  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  heard  accusations  that 
there  might  be  problons  beyond  the  ex- 
port terminals,  but  as  yet  there  has  not 
been  a  single  indictment  at  any  of  the 
25  major  inland  terminals.  Simply  stated, 
why  should  the  entire  ssrstem  be  radically 
changed  when  problems  appear  to  be 
concentrated  in  a  small  part  of  the 
system? 

PROSPECTS  rOR  PASSING   S.  3 OSS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that  the 
other  body  has  already  passed  a  grain 
inspection  bill — ^by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  246-33 — which  does  not  include  the 
provisions  this  Senator  suggests  be  de- 
leted from  S.  3055.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  over  the  weekend  that  "I 
strongly  oppose  the  so-called  Humphrey- 
Clark  bill  which  would  federalize  the  U.S. 
Grain  Inspection  Service.  I  favor  instead 
an  approswh  which  provides  for  moire 
careful  Federal  supervision  of  grading 
and  weighing  our  grain  for  export."  This 
indication  of  a  veto  should  be  a  consider- 
ation in  our  deliberations  on  the  bllL 

AMENDMENT  TO   MAINTAIN   STATE  AND  PRITATI 
INSPECTION   AT   MAJOR   INLAND  TERMINALS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas rises  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
section  8  of  S.  3055.  This  amendment 
would  delete  the  requirement  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  over  inspection 
at  the  major  inlsmd  terminals.  The 
amendment  also  provides  for  sufficient 
increases  In  fees  at  ports  to  cover  in- 
creased supervision  costs  and  allows  con- 
tracting State  and  private  agencies  to 
retain  such  funds  as  needed  for  day-to- 
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day  operation  before  submitting  the  re- 
mainder to  cover  supervisory  costs. 

Major  inland  terminals  are  tiie  inter- 
mediate link  in  a  marketing  system 
which  supplies  grain  to  both  d(»nestlc 
and  f  ordgn  markets. 

A  terminal  is  considered  major  by 
the  grain  trade  when  it  handles  at  least 
50  million  bushels  of  grain  annually.  At 
present  there  are  25  major  Inland  termi- 
nals, with  a  heavy  concentration  in  the 
major  grain  producing  States  of  the 
Midwest.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a 
listing  of  these  terminal  locations  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

25  Major  Inland  Terminals 

Kansas:  1.  E:anBas  City,  3.  Topeka,  8. 
Wichita,  4.  Sallna,  6.  Hutchison. 

Oklahoma:  6.  Enid. 

Iowa:  7.  Odar  Rapids.  8.  Davenport.  9.  Mc- 
Gregor, 10.  Dee  Moines,  11.  Slouz  City. 

Nebraska:  12.  Hastings.  18.  Tilncoln,  14. 
Omaha. 

Missouri:  15.  Kansas  City,  16.  St.  Louis. 

nilnols:  17.  Peoria,  18.  Decatur.  19.  Kan- 
kakee. 

Ohio:  20.  Cincinnati,  21.  Columbus. 

Colorado:  22.  Denver. 

Minnesota:  23.  Minneapolis. 

Texas:  24.  Amarlllo,  25,  Ft.  W<»th. 

Hie  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1603 

On  page  47,  strike  out  imes  14  through  21. 

On  page  47,  strike  out  "z"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "y". 

On  page  50,  line  20,  Insert  the  word  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon. 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  21  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  61. 

On  page  61,  line  3,  strike  out  "4"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3". 

On  page  63,  line  23,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  major  inland  terminal  elevators". 

On  page  54,  line  7,  strike  out  the  wcvds 
"or  major  inland  terminal  elevators". 

On  page  66,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  the 
word  "and  major  Inland  terminal  elevators". 

On  page  66,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  following  the  word  "Agency"  down 
through  the  word  "section"  on  line  18. 

On  page  56,  strike  out  line  16  through 
line  2  on  page  57,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  With  respect  to  official  weighing  other 
than  at  export  elevators,  at  locations  at 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that 
official  weighing  as  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shshll  be  provided,  the  Administrator  la 
authorized  to  (1)  cause  such  official  weigh- 
ing to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency,  (U)  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  for  the  conduct  of 
Buch  offlcl6J  weighing  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Agency,  with  respect  to  elevators  and 
warehouses  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  if  the 
Administrator  finds  that  the  State  In  which 
the  weighing  Is  done,  conducts  weighing 
under  procedvures  equivalent  to  those  i»e- 
scribed  under  this  section,  or  (ill)  enter  Into 
an  official  contract  with  any  State  or  person 
for  the  conduct  of  all  or  specified  functions 
involved  In  official  weighing,  as  provided  in 
section  11  of  this  Act." 

On  page  63,  line  9,  Insert  Immediately 
following  the  word  "fees",  the  words  "to  be 
charged  other  than  at  export  elevators". 

On  page  63,  line  21,  inant  immediately 
after  the  period  the  f crowing  sentence:  "The 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  official  contractors  for  the 
collection  and  retention  of  fees  by  the  offi- 
cial contractor  necessary  tcx  operating  ex- 
penses. In  advance  payment  for  the  perform- 


ance of  official  Inspection  or  olBeUI  weighing 
under  an  official  contract,  and  fior  the  dto- 
poeal  of  samplxrby  the  ccmtnotor  on  behalf 
of  the  Agency." 

AMKNSMxm  No.  1604 

On  page  82,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  aU  down  through  Une  16  on  page  86. 

On  page  86,  line  18,  strike  out  "25"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "24". 

On  page  87,  line  10,  strike  out  "26"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'M-. 

Amendment  No.  10OS 
On  page  43.  strike  out  lines  17  through 


19. 

On  page  43,  line  20,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  43,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23. 

On  page  43.  line  34,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  (c) ". 

On  page  44.  line  3.  strike  out  "(f)"  and     . 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (d) ". 

On  page  44,  line  7,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

On  page  44,  line  10.  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(f) " 

On  page  44,  line  13,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g) ". 

On  page  44,  line  16.  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  44,  line  18,  strike  out  "(J)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(h) ". 

On  page  44,  line  20,  siTike  out  "(k)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1) ". 

On  page  46,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tfaeceof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  line  7,  strike  out  "(I) "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(J) ". 

On  page  45,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
'TJepartment  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  45,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  strike  out  "13"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  45.  Une  16,  strike  out  "(m)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(k)"  . 

On  page  45,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  19,  strike  out  "(n)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(I) ". 

On  page  45,  line  23,  strike  out  "(o)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(m)". 

On  page  45,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  25,  strike  out  "8,  9.  and 
11"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7,  8,  and  10". 

On  page  46,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  line  5,  strike  out  "(p)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)". 

On  page  46,  Une  7,  strike  out  the  wtml 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  line  8,  strike  out  "(q)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(o)". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  strike  out  "(r)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(p) ". 

On  page  46,  line  16,  stoike  out  "(s)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(q) ". 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  "(t)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(r) ". 

On  page  46.  line  21,  strike  out  "(u)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(s) ". 

On  page  47.  line  1,  strike  out  "(▼)"  and 
Insert  In  Heu  thereof  "(t) ". 

On  page  47,  line  4,  strike  out  "(w)"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "(u) ". 

On  page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 


On  page  47,  Une  9,  strike  out  "(z) "  and  in- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  "(t)  ". 

On  page  47,  Uam  11  and  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Inewt  in  Ilea 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  47,  Une  14,  strike  out  "(y)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(w) **. 

On  page  47,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  oat  the 
word  "Admlntetrator**  and  ineert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  ISecreterj**. 

On  page  47,  line  33.  strike  out  "(z)"  end 
Ineert  in  Ueu  ttiereof  "(z) ". 
On  page  48,  strike  out  lines  9  through  31. 
On  page  48.  Une  38.  strike  out  "6"  and  tn- 
aert  in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  48,  line  33.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insnt  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  40.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  ont  the 

word    "Administrator"    and    insert    in    Ueu 

thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  49.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 

Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  4».  line  18.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  49.  Une  23.  strike  out  "6"  and  Ux- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  49,  Une  33,  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  60,  Une  18.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  ineert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  50,  lines  34  and  36.  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  ineert  in  Ilea 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61.  Une  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  tberaof  tlie 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  51.  Une  9.  strike  out  "IS"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  51,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  51,  line  16,  strike  out  "7"  and  Ui- 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "«". 

On  page  61,  line  17,  strike  out  "6"  and  m- 
eert  In  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  62.  line  16,  strike  out  "8"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7". 

On  page  62,  Une  16.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  tnaert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  63,  line  17,  strike  out  "6"  and 
insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  52,  line  18,  strike  out  "6"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  62,  Une  30,  strike  out  the  weed 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  Itoe  25,  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  to  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  63.  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53.  Une  7,  strike  oat  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
the  wMd  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  Unes  II  and  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  Une  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  53,  Itoe  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  Itoe  26,  e^ke  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  to  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agricolture". 

On  page  54,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54.  Une  8,  strike  oat  the  word 
"Admtolstrator"  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 
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Agrlcu  txire 


Agrlcu  t\m 


On  page  &*,  line  12, 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In 
"Department  of 

On  page  54,  line  16, 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof ' 

On  page  54.  line  16 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  line  24, 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In 
"Department  of 

On  page  55,  line  4 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "8" 

On  page  55,  line  4. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secreteiry". 

On  page  55.  line  5 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  55,  line  7,  't 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "5". 

On   page  65,  line  9, 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  55,  line  17 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  55,  line  1 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

On  page  55.  line  U 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  55,  line  U 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  55,  line  24 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '1 

On  page  5S.  line  3. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  7, 
"Agency"  and  Insert 
words  "Department  of 

On   page   56.   line   9. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56.  line  11 
"Agency"  and  insert  in 
"Department  of 

On  page  56,  line  12, 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  18, 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  22 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  24, 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in 
"Department  of 

On  page  57,  line  2 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

On  page  57,  line  3 
"Administrator"   and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  57    line  14 
"Agency"    and    Insert 
words  "Department  of 

On   page   58.   line   5. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  line  15 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  " 

On  page  58.  line  15. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  line  21 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary" 

On  page  68,  Ui^.e  25 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  line  10 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  line  12.  s 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "1 

On  page  59,  line  12, 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  line  15. 
and  Insert  In  lieu 


strike  out  the  word 
ileu  thereof  the  words 


strike  out  "11"  and 

Jjfy 

strike  out  the  word 
losert  in  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
Ueu  thereof  the  words 


^rlke  out  "9"  and  In- 

strlke  out  the  word 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  "5"   and 

■^ike  out  "6"  and  In- 

strike  out  the  word 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

,  strike  out  "5"  and 

Strike  out   "8"  and 

strike  out  "5"  and 

strike  out  "12"  and 
I". 

strike  out  the  word 
I  asert  In  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
in    lieu    thereof    the 
Agricultvu-e". 
strike  out  the  word 
^ert  In  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
ileu  thereof  the  words 
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strtke  out  the  word 
l^isert  In  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
l^ert  in  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
Iteu  thereof  the  words 


strike  out  "11"  and 

i|r. 

strike  out  the  word 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 

In    lieu    thereof    the 

Agriculture". 

strike  out  the  word 

i^isert  in  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  "10"  and 

strike  out  the  word 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
l^rt  In  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

strike  out  the  word 
l^rt  In  Ueu  thereof 

rike  out  "11"  and  In- 

strike  out  the  word 
Ihsert  in  Ueu  thereof 


strike  out  "8  and  9' 
thereof  "7  and  8". 


On  page  60,  line  2,  strike  out  "16"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

On  page  60,  Une  6,  strike  ou  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  60.  line  22,  strike  out  "8  and  9" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  and  8 '. 

On  page  60,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  60,  line  22,  strike  out  "8  and  9" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "7  and  8". 

On  page  61,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  61,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary" 

On  page  51.  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary" 

On  page  61,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61.  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  Une  21.  strike  out  the  word 
"Adaaiijistrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  Une  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  AgrictUture". 

On  page  61,  Une  24,  strtke  out  "12"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  61,  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary" 

On  page  62,  line  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  Une  18,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  lUie  22,  strtke  out  "12"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  62,  Une  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  63,  Une  6,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  63.  line  8,  strike  out  "28"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "25". 

On  page  63,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  63,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agricultt^re". 

On  page  63,  Une  20,  strUce  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture." 

On  page  63,  Une  23,  strtke  out  "13"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  63,  Une  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  Une  6.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64.  Une  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Secretary". 

On  page  64,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word 


"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  Une  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  line  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  line  21,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Admln^trator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66.  line  2.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66.  line  6.  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "  Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  8,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  66,  line  11,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66.  Une  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agrlcultiure". 

On  page  66,  Une  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  24,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  Une  3,  strike  out  "14"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "13". 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  7,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  Une  19,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  each  time  it  appears  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
the  word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  68,  Une  2,  strike  out  "18"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  68,  line  7,  strike  out  "15"  and  In- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  68,  Une  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  68,  line  19,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  69,  line  5,  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18". 

On  page  69.  line  5.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  69.  Une  9.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  69,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  69,  Une  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  Une  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  line  13,  strike  out  "22"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "21". 
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On  page  70,  Une  18,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert   in   Ueu    thereof   "15". 

On  page  70,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  Une  19,  strike  out  "IS"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  70,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  Eind  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  13,  strike  out  "17"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "16". 

On  page  71,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
'Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  Unes  24  and  25,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  72,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  72,  Une  10,  strike  out  "or  the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

On  page  72.  line  22,  strike  out  "or  the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

On  page  73,  Une  2,  strike  out  "21  and  22" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "20  and  21". 

On  page  73,  line  4.  strike  out  "18"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  73.  Une  12.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  75,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "6, 
7,  8,  9.  10,  13,  16,  or  17"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "5.  6,  7,  8.  9,  12, 15,  or  16". 

On  page  75,  Une  24,  strike  out  "19"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "18". 

On  page  75,  "line  25,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  In  Une  thereof  "17". 

On  page  76,  Une  5,  strike  out  "18"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "17".  , 

On  page  76.  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  76,  Une  15,  strike  out  "15"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  76,  line  18.  strike  out  "20"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  77,  Une  2,  strike  out  "21"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

On  page  77,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  77,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  77,  line  18,  strike  out  "14"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "13". 

On  page  77,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  78,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administration"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  78,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  'Secretary". 

On  page  79,  Une  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  line  22.  strike  out  "22"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "21". 

On  page  79,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 


On  page  80,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  Une  5,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  Une  10,  strike  out  the  ^rd 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  Unes  17  and  18,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  i>age  80,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  81,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  81,  line  18,  strike  out  "23"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "22". 

On  page  81,  Unes  18  and  19,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  Une  9,  strike  out  "him  or". 

On  page  82,  lines  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  Une  24,  strike  out  "24"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "23". 

On  page  82,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  83,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  84,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"AdmirUstrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  85,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  10  and  11  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  85,  Une  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  85,  Une  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  85,  Une  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  1,  strtke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  pjige  86.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  12.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  line  14,  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  86,  Une  18,  strtke  out  "25"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "24". 

On  page  87.  Une  10,  strike  out  "26"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "26". 

On  page  87.  lUie  12,  strike  out  "21"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

On  page  87,  line  14,  strUte  out  "12"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  87,  Une  19,  strike  out  "5"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 


On  page  88.  line  1,  strike  out  ''12"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  88,  Une  3,  strike  out  the  words 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  strike  out  lines  8  through  12. 

On  page  88,  Une  13,  strike  out  "3"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  88,  Unes  16  and  17,  strike  out  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Secretary  of  AgrtciUture  of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  88.  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  Une  24,  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8". 

On  page  88,  Unes  24  and  25  strike  out  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States". 

On  page  89,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words 
"Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  89,  Une  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  92,  line  3,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  93,  Unes  6  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency 
of  the". 

On  page  92,  Une  10,  strike  out  "6"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  92,  Unes  13  and  14,  strike  out  the 
Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Agricultxure  of  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grains 
United  States". 

On  page  93.  Une  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrate"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  93,  Une  3,  strike  out  "6"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  93,  strike  out  lines  8  through  13. 

On  page  93,  Une  16,  strike  out  "8"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  93,  line  21,  strike  out  the  words 
"Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Secretary  of  Agricxilture  of  the  United 
States". 

On  page  94,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  94,  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  94,  Une  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  04.  line  33,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thweof  the 
words  "United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture". 

On  page  94.  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  95,  Une  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Department". 

On  page  95,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  96,  line  14,  strike  ant  "9"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7". 

STATE-PRIVATK  SYSTEM  KTriUlXMl 

Mr.  DOLE.  Though  those  responsible 
for  grain  inspection  at  the  major  inland 
terminals  believe  they  conduct  inspec- 
tions on  a  more  timely  and  efficient  basis 
than  the  Federal  Government  could,  the 
State  and  private  inspection  agencies, 
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In  another  section 
indication  that  the 
private  inspection 
everything  possible 


to  their  credit,  have  f  sked  for  more  Fed- 
eral supervision.  Proiisions  for  such  su- 
pervision is  included 
of  S.  3055.  This  is  an 
current   State   and 
agencies  want  to  do 
to  protect  the  integrl  y  of  the  system. 

Last  fall.  Chalrmsjn  Talmadgx  and  I 
appeared  before  the 
tions  Subcommittee  t>n  Agriculture  and 
were  successful  in  obtaining  $5  million 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease its  supervisoi^  activities  during 
the  current  fiscal  yeat.  Training  of  addi- 
tional supervisors  ii  imderway.  More 
supervisors  will  serae  not  only  in  an 
oversight  capacity  for  the  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  but  pill  also  be  more 
readily  available  for  appeals  by  either 
buyers  or  sellers.        | 

FKDKRAL  TAKEdvXS  COSTLT 

Section  8  of  the  mil  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  Federal  payroll,  espe- 
cially in  the  changecwer  phase  from  the 
current  system  to  an  all  Federal  system. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated changeover  costs  could  be  as  high 
as  $35  million.  Moreover,  higher  on-going 
costs  of  Federal  inspection  would  even- 
tually be  paid  for  bfcr  farmers  through 
lower  prices  received  tfor  their  grain. 

[SIONB 

ral  takeover  of  the 

ulnals,  it  Is  quite 
increased  costs  as 
expands.    S.    3055 

;es  amounting  to 
during  any  given 

^nows  exactly  how 


FBOV 

Even  without  Fedi 
25  major  Inland  te: 
reasonable  to  expec 
federal  supervision 
prohibits  fee  increi 
more  than  10  perc( 
year.  Yet  no  one 
much  this  additional  supervision  will 
cost.  If  relief  Is  needed,  the  10-percent 
limitation  on  fees  shiuld  be  rescinded  at 
the  export  points,  "ihis  would  insulate 
producers  as  much  as  possible  from  in- 
creased supervision  costs. 

If  State  and  priv^  agencies  are  al- 
lowed to  maintain  thiir  inspection  activ- 
ities under  contractj  with  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  1  major  inland  ter 
minals,  inspection  f  i 
day  operations  shouli 
individual  agencies, 
more  convenient  an 
remitting  the  fees  to  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  and  then  haviiig  them  reimbursed. 


to  pay  for  day-to- 
be  retained  by  the 
is  woiild  be  much 
efficient  than  first 


AUZNDICXNT   TO   DE 
SEPAXATZ  GRAIN  INfe 


CBEATTON    OF 
ION  AGENCT 


Mr.  President,  section  4  of  S.  3055  pro- 
vides for  a  separate!  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency  ty  administer  the 
amended  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act.  This 
amendment  would  delete  the  separate 
agency  provision  fro  n  the  bill. 
oxrpLicATiON  aw  smvicxs 

The  amendment  b  offered  because  a 
new  agency  would  n  lean  needless  dupli- 
cation of  services  all  ■eady  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Agilcultural  Marketing 
Service — ^AMS— of  tne  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Duplication  inevit  ibly  results  in  need- 
less overhead  requiring  additional  man- 
power and  expense.]  For  example,  some 
functions  In  the  grain  and  transporta- 
tion and  warehouse  divisions  in  AMS 
would  have  to  be  r^ained  there  as  well 
as  Included  in  the; new  agency.  Addi- 
tional administratis  costs  for  this  new 
agency  would  be  at  east  $1.5  million  per 


year  according  to  USDA.  The  split  pro- 
posed would  require  coordination  be- 
tween AMS  and  the  new  agency,  even 
though  the  two  agencies  would  have 
different  overall  responsibilities  and 
program  objectives.  Inefficiencies  which 
are  so  prevalent  In  other  areas  where 
Federal  programs  overlap  should  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  gr^n  Inspection. 

AMS   HAS   NXCZSSABT   PXSSONNXL 

The  AMS  at  present  is  responsible  for 
several  acts  which  relate  to  grain.  These 
include  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act, 
the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act,  the  Federal  Seed 
Act.  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act, 
and  certain  provisions  of  tlie  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946.  But  a  new  agency 
such  as  one  proposed  in  section  7  would 
require  manpower  for  three  service  di- 
visions— personnel,  administration  and 
finance — which  are  already  at  least  par- 
tially available  in  AMS.  Current  esti- 
mates are  that  100  new  service  person- 
nel would  be  needed  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  inspection  and 
weighing  activities  and  administers  it 
through  AMS.  A  new  agency  would  re- 
quire 160  additional  service  personnel. 

ADDITIONAI.    BUBXAnCRACY 

Currently,  there  are  separate  grain 
divisions  in  a  number  of  the  individual 
agencies  in  the  Departmena  of  Agricul- 
ture. Each  carries  out  important  func- 
tions relative  to  grain.  A  fourth  grain 
division  so  isolated  would  add  complexity 
to  the  current  coordination  efforts  and 
decisionmaking.  In  the  future,  under  this 
provision,  coordination  with  other  com- 
modity fimctions  for  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness would  necessitate  congres- 
sional change  in  the  law. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready has  inspection  responsibihties  for 
other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Experience  with  these  com- 
modities would  indicate  there  is  no  need 
to  establish  a  near -autonomous  agency 
for  grain,  since  inspection  for  other  com- 
modities has  proceeded  with  relative  effi- 
ciency within  the  current  USDA  struc- 
tiue. 

AMENDMENT    TO    DELETE   REGISTRATION    OF 
GRAIN    FIRMS 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  section  24  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  registration  of  all  persons 
or  firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing grain  for  sale  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  those  handling,  weighing, 
or  transporting  grain  for  sale.  The  pro- 
posal would  cost  $1,630,000  and  would 
require  approximately  87  manyears  per 
year  according  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  cost  involves  preliminary 
registration,  foUowup  to  assure  accuracy 
of  registration,  and  enforcement.  The 
requirement  would  add  additional  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  not  justified  from 
an  efficiency  standpoint  and  will  not  ma- 
terially add  to  the  efficient  and  effective 
marketing,  handling,  inspection,  and 
weighing  of  grain  in  the  United  States. 

REGISTRATION   BENEFITS  ELSEWHERE 

It  appears  that  the  benefits  anticipated 
in  this  section  are  effectively  derived 
from  section  17,  which  requires  grain 
firms  to  keep  records  and  allows  Federal 


access  to  such  records;  from  section  21 
which  authorizes  Federal  authorities  to 
investigate  foreign  complaints:  from 
'Section  22  which  gives  USDA  subpoia 
authority;  from  section  15  which  author- 
izes the  withholding  of  services  and  pro- 
vides civil  penalties:  and  from  section  16 
which  prohibits  confiicts  of  Interest  The 
requirement  for  registration  Is  an  addi- 
tional infringement  imposed  on  the  In- 
dustry which  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  authorities  in  other  sections  of  the 
bill  should  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  by  grain  firms 
without  harassing  the  industry  with  the 
additional  registration. 


FEC  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
mon^g  the  Washington  Post  published 
a  story  reporting  that  the  conferees 
working  on  legislation  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Amendments  for 
1976,"  have  reached  agreement. 

I  was  interested  and  disappointed  to 
find  in  the  story  this  sentence : 

Common  Cause,  the  so-called  cltmni* 
lobby,  strongly  supporting  the  bUl  said  the 
conference  agreement  "creates  a  strong  and 
effective  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
closes  key  loopholes  In  the  1974  law." 

Mr,  President,  it  is  truly  amazing  that 
an  organization  which  claims  to  be  a  citi- 
zens' lobby  could  say  something  like  that, 
if  they  are  correctly  quoted,  because  tills 
compromise  legislation  does  not  create  a 
strong  and  effective  FEC,  and  it  does  not 
close  loopholes.  Instead,  it  opens  up  big 
loopholes  and  seriously  undermines, 
weakens,  and  makes  dependent  an  agency 
of  Government  that  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
dependent, particularly  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  example,  one  hobbling  provision  in 
this  compromise  agreement  gives  a  new 
"item  veto"  to  each  House  of  Congress, 
allowing  either  House  to  disapprove  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  Under  the 
compromise  legislation  either  House 
could  disapprove  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions "in  whole  or  in  part."  Nothing  quite 
like  this  has  ever  come  to  my  attention 
before. 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionaUty,  it  does  not  take  much  wisdom 
to  observe  that  such  a  provision  hardly 
strengthens  or  makes  more  effective  the 
FEC. 

How  can  Common  Cause  possibly  term 
the  FEC  strong  and  independent  in  light 
of  such  provision? 

Another  emasculating  provision  in  this 
conference  agreement  is  the  requirement 
that  all  Federal  Election  Commission's 
advisory  opinions  of  general  applicability 
must  also  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
possible  veto  by  either  House. 

Thus,  the  advisory  opinion — which 
should  be  helpful  to  those  nmning  for 
Federal  office — will  largely  be  lost  as  a 
tool  of  election  reform. 

In  addition,  under  the  agreement,  the 
Commission  will  be  required  to  com- 
pletely rewrite  and  reissue  approximately 
140  advisory  opinions  already  rendered. 
The  Commission  will  have  to  rewrite  and 
reissue  them  in  the  form  of  rules  and  reg- 
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Illations  for  submission  to,  and  possible 
veto  by,  the  Congress. 

At  the  height  of  an  election  campaign, 
the  commission  will  be  required  now  to 
stop  and  redo  most  of  what  it  has 
already  done. 

This  conference  agreement  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  that  the  Congress  simply  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  in  a  constitutional  way  and 
keep  the  independence  and  power  of  the 
Commission  Intact.  One  must  ask:  Why 
didn't  Common  Cause  activity  support 
this  position? 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  Common 
Cause  did  not  loudly  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  President's  request.  Instead  of 
lending  support  to  this  blU  which  guts 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
greatly  erodes  its  independence. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  C(Knmon 
Cause's  leadership  made  scnne  kind  of 
deal  with  the  leaders  of  organized  labor, 
thereby  abandoning  responsibility  to  the 
constituents  the  organization  claims  to 
represent,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  axu- 
cle  from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  14. 
1976  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conferees  Agree  on  Election  Bill 
(By  Mary  Russell) 
Hoiise-Senate  conferees  reached  agreement 
on  a  bill  reconstituting  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  yesterday,  but  not  in  time  for 
Congress  to  pass  it  before  adjoiirnlng  this 
afternoon  for  its  Easter  recess. 

Pinal  agreement  by  the  conference  is  ex- 
pected on  April  26,  the  day  Congress  returns, 
and  swift  approval  by  House  and  Senate  Is 
predicted.  But  presidential  candidates  will 
be  unable  to  receive  the  FEC's  matching 
funds  until  the  President  signs  the  bill  mto 
law,  reappoints  the  commissioners  and  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Presidential  candidates  have  received  no 
federal  matching  money  since  March  22,  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  Con- 
gress to  reconstitute  the  commission  with 
presidential  appointees  instead  of  uncon- 
stitutional congressional  appointments.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  PEC  must  suspend  the 
f  imding  until  Congress  acts. 

After  yesterday's  conference.  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  said,  "The 
blU  is  stiU  subject  to  a  considerable  rtsk  of 
veto,"  but  Rep.  Charles  Wiggins  (R-Callf.) 
said,  "The  prospects  of  a  veto  are  consider- 
ably dimmed  because  of  the  conference 
action." 

Wiggins  said  he  was  "pleasantly  surprised" 
at  the  progress  made  In  the  conference  and 
called  the  result  "a  significant  compromise 
on  both  sides."  He  said  the  bill  was  "su- 
perior to  the  House  bill  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  Senate  bill." 

Common  Cause,  the  so-called  citizens 
lobby  strongly  supporting  the  biU,  said  the 
conference  agreement  "creates  a  strong  and 
effective  FEC  and  closes  key  loopholes  in  the 
1974  law,"  and  declared : 

"President  Ford  should  immediately  make 
clear  his  intention  to  sign  this  bill.  There  Is 
no  justifiable  basis  for  vetotog  this  legisla- 
tion and  such  an  act  could  only  result  in 
chaos  in  the  presidential  primaries." 

A  Common  Cause  spokesman  said  such  a 
statement  by  the  President  would  Increase 
the  possibilities  that  the  presidential  candi- 
dates could  get  bank  loans  in  the  meantime, 


using   the    prospectlv*   federal    moiMy   m 

collateral. 

The  White  House  bad  been  makliig  veto 
signals  because  of  its  ooooem  tbat  eoiporate 
poUtical  commltteeB  would  be  banned  from 
soliciting  contributions  from  worken  as  well 
as  from  management  and  atockboldexB. 

It  was  also  concerned  that  the  House  bm 
gave  Congress  too  much  control  by  forcing 
the  commission  to  submit  all  regulations  and 
opinions  to  Congress  for  review  and  item 
veto. 

AU  of  those  Issues  were  signlflcantiy  com- 
promised by  the  conference. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  any  solicitation 
by  corporations  of  workers  below  the  man- 
agement level,  but  the  conferees  accepted  a 
Senate  version  that  allowed  both  coipora- 
ttons  and  unions,  throfugh  thtir  ppUtlcal 
committees,  to  solicit  contributions  twice  a 
year  from  all  workets,  as  weU  as  stockholden 
and  management.  At  other  times  a  union's 
poUtlcal  committee  could  solicit  its  mem- 
bers and  corporate  poUtical  committees  could 
BoUcit  stockholders,  executive  offlcers  or  ad- 
ministrative personnel  having  policy,  man- 
agerial, professional  or  supervisory  reepon- 
sibmtles. 

The  House  compromised  by  allowing  ad- 
visory opinions  on  a  spedflc  factual  situa- 
tion— ^but  not  of  a  general  nature — ^to  be 
delivered  by  the  FEC  vrtthout  submitting 
them  to  Congress.  The  House  also  softened 
its  item-veto  provision. 

The  conference  closed  an  important  loop- 
hole by  requiring  labor  unions  and  corpora- 
tions to  report  to  the  FEC  how  much  they 
spend  In  communicating  with  their  em- 
ployees or  members  to  advocate  election  or 
defeat  of  a  candidate  if  It  comes  to  over 
$1,000  per  candidate  per  election. 

One  of  the  hardest  fought  conference  bat- 
tles was  over  a  Senate  provision  removing 
the  limits  on  the  amoTint  of  honorariums  a 
senator  or  representative  cotdd  receive  in  one 
year.  The  limit  had  been  set  at  $1,000  per 
appearance  and  a  total  of  $16,000  per  year, 
but  several  senators,  active  on  the  lecture 
circuit,  campaigned  to  have  the  limit  re- 
moved. The  House  biU  maintained  the  limits, 
since  representatives  are  rarely  that  popular 
on  the  lecture  circuit. 

In  conference,  the  House  proposed  a  $2,000 
per  fee  limit  with  a  ceiUng  of  $20,000.  Yes- 
terday a  compromise  was  reached  setting  the 
limit  at  $2,000  per  fee,  $25,000  per  year,  but 
aUowlng  deductions  for  booking  agents'  fees, 
travel  expenses,  subsistence  and  expenses  for 
an  aide  or  a  wife  to  accompany  the  speaker. 
So  the  net  limit  wlU  be  considerably  over 
$15,000. 

In  other  action,  the  conferees  permitted 
the  RepubUcan  and  Democratic  Senate  cam- 
paign committees  to  contribute  $17,500  to  a 
Senate  candidate  during  an  election  year, 
rather  than  the  present  $6,000  per  election. 


REPORT  ON  INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT 
DEFERRED  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  INTERIOR'S  PRO- 
GRAM TO  DEVELOP  ROADS  AND 
TRAILS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS— MES- 
SAGE    FROM     THE     PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  CULVKK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  llie  Presl- 
doit  of  the  United  States,  wtilch  y 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Apimprla- 
tlons,  the  Committee  am  the  Budget,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ulterior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of 
January  30, 1975: 

To  the  Conor  ess  of  the  Untied  States: 
Tn  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  rQXjrt  an  increase 
of  $3.9  million  In  the  amount  previously 
deferred  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's program  to  develop  roads  and  trails 
on  public  lands. 

The  details  at  the  revised  deferral  are 
contained  In  the  attached  report. 

Gerald  R.  Fo«o. 
Thk  White  House,  AprU  13,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Culver)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

April  11.  1978: 
8.  3060.  An  Act  to  amend  Chapter  S3  of 
titie  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  change  the 
membership  and  extend  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Study  Commission  on  Records  and 
Docuiments  of  Federal  Ofllcials.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

April  IS,  1976: 
S.   2920.   An   Act   to   name  the   building 
known  as  the  Library  of  Congress  Annex 
to    be    the    Library    of    Congress    Thomas 
Jefferson  Building. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:33  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  tiie  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJR.  8235)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highwasrs  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  644) 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  to  improve  the  Consumer  Product 
Safel^  Commission,  to  authorize  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1154,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Barrett,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bUl  (HJl.  12725)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  tax-free  rollovers  of  dis- 
tributions from  employee  retirement 
plans  In  the  event  of  plan  termination. 
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tte  concurrence  of 


SIGNXD 


The  message  furthei  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  slgneq  the  enrolled  bill 
<S.  3056)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  hiunanitarian 
assistance  to  the  peopl  e  who  have  been 
victimized  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
Guatemala. 

The  enrolled  bill  iras  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  P|-esident  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Culver)  . 


ENROLLED  BILLS 


The  Secretary  of  th( 
that  on  April  13,  1976 
the  President  of  the 
following  enrolled  bill 
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The  Secretary  of  th< 
that  on  today,  April 
sented  to  the  Presideijt 
States  the  following 

S.  1941.  An  act  to 
gust  24,  1966,  as  amend^ 
protection  afforded 
to    assure    humane 
animals,  and  for  other 

S.    3056.    An    act    to 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
relief,  rehabUltatlon,  and 
slstance  to  the  people  whc 
Ized  by  the  recent 
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The  ACTING 
pore  tMr.  Ctjlver)  laid 
the  following  letters,  whjch 
as  indicated: 
Comments  on  Special 

BV    THE    PKESmSNT 
MENT  ACTIONS 


A  letter  from  the  Acting 
eral  of  the  United  States, 
Buant  to  law,  on  the 
from   the   President   of 
submitted  to  Congress 
transmitting  six  new 
vised  deferral  (with  accoi^panylng 
to   the   Committee   on 
Committee  on  the  Budgejt, 
on  Agricultiire  and 
on    Commerce,    the 
Services,  and  the  Committee 
Public  Welfare,  Jointly,  pu^uant 
of  January  30,  1975. 

CrMULATTVE  REPORT  C^N  ReCISSIONS 
AND   ' 


OtrXXBKLS 

Dlrec  or. 


A  letter  from  the 
agement  and  Budget. 
President,  transmitting, 
ciunulative  report  on 
rals,  April  1976  (with  an 
port):  to  the  Committee 
the   Committee  on   the 
mlttee  on  Government 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
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Public  Works,  the 
Public  Welfare,  the 

Housing  and  Urban 
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mlttee  on  Foreign 
on  Finance,  the  Comml 
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on  Appropriations, 
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the  Committee 

Affairs,  the  Com- 

,  the  Committee 

on  Armed  Serv- 

Judlclary,  and 


the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Proposed  Sttpplementai.  Appropriation  for 
THE  Pederal  Election  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  an  additional 
amovmt  for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion's data  processing  needs  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  on  Election  Adminis- 
tration, $250,000  (With  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend 
thr  Deepwateb  Port  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  Section  25  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974  by  providing  a  permanent 
authorization  of  appropriations  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment; 

S.  3312.  An  original  bill  to  reorganize  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  (Rept. 
No.  94-751). 

By  Mr.  METCALP,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with 'amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

HJl.  8948.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
for  the  audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the 
Bxireau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
together  with  minority  views  (Rept.  No.  94- 
753).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  May  20, 
1976. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  408.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  plan  and  design  hopper  dredges,  together 
with  views  of  the  Committee  on  the  budget 
(Rept.  No.  94-753). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  713.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  authority  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  orderly  development  of 
hard  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  seabed, 
pending  adoption  of  an  international  regime 
therefor  (Rept.  No.  94-754).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Jointly,  for  30  days,  pur- 
suant to  previous  order. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs: 
S.  3312.  An  original  bill  to  recognize  the 
National      Credit      Union      Administration. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3313.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
LucUa  Santos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
S.  3314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister  lai- 


darla  Avarldo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3315.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Una 
Aflnldad.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pkhct, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford) : 
S.  3316.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  Income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  archi- 
tectural and  transportatlonal  barriers  to  the 
handicapped   and   elderly.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TAFT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,    Mr.    Grdtin,   Mr.   Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health   Act  of   1970  to  further 
encoiirage  Industrial  safety,   and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  GARY  HART: 
S.  3318.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  system 
for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the  termina- 
tion,   continuation,    or    reestablishment    of 
Federal    agencies   and    Independent   regula- 
tory agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  3319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
School   Aid   Act  to   provide   innovative  de- 
segregation  programs   and   procedures,   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  3320.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Afaf  Ya«- 
slne  and  her  children,  Najla  Yasslne,  Walid 
Yasslne,  Mona  Yasslne,  and  Maher  Yasslne. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3321.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  133(e)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  In 
order  to  provide  for  individual  views  in  Sen- 
ate   committee   reports    In    lieu    of   supple- 
mental views.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  3322.  A  bin  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  California  by  add- 
ing to  such  park  the  Mineral  King  Valley 
area,  to  provide  for  certain  planning  respect- 
ing the  management  of  such  addition,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
SJr.  Res.  189.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  1,  1976  as  "Na- 
tional Tax  Freedom  Day".  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

PiRCY,  Mr.  Bkall.  Mr.  Javits, 

and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 
tax  incentives  for  the  modification  of 
certain  facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to 
remove  architectural  and  transporta- 
tlonal barriers  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BARRIER    REMOVAL    TAX    INCENTIVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  provide  an  income  tax  Incentive  to 
individuals  and  corporations  that  remove 
architectural  or  transportatlonal  barri- 
ers from  their  property.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  introducing  this  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
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and  the  Senator  from  Vermont   (Mr. 

Stafford) . 

ptntposx 

This  legislation  would  allow  individuals 
and  corporate  taxpayers  to  deduct  quali- 
fied architectural  and  transportatlonal 
bsoneier  removal  expenses  that  are  in- 
curred in  making  faculties  and  vehicles 
more  accessible  to  handicapped  and 
elderly  people. 

The  concept  of  this  legislatlMi  Is  sim- 
ple. The  vast  majority  of  facilities  in  our 
great  private  sector  continues  to  have 
physical  barriers  to  the  handicapped — in 
spite  of  some  previous  legislative  efforts 
by  Congress  to  address  the  problem. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  address  more 
effectively  the  barrier  problem  by  giving 
every  private  enterprise  an  economic  in- 
centive to  take  their  own  initiative  in 
removing  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly.  It  is  my  belief  that  pro- 
viding an  incentive  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics reports  that  21,984,000  Americans 
have  some  type  of  physical  disability. 
These  data  mean  that  1  in  10  Americans, 
or  10  percent  of  our  population,  have 
physical  limitations,  and  circulate,  if  at 
all.  with  dlfiBculty  and  determination. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  20  million 
Americans  aged  65  and  over,  have  similar 
mobility  problems  resulting  from  their 
advancing  years. 

Circulation  within  society  is  compli- 
cated, or  sometimes  denied,  for  the  dis- 
abled by  a  maze  of  physical  barriers. 
The  able-bodied  man  or  woman  might 
be  aware  of  some  barriers  if  temporarily 
disabled  when  carrying  bags  and  babies, 
or  when  nursing  broken  bones.  But,  after 
the  restriction  is  lifted,  the  memory  is 
often  forgotten.  Not  so  for  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly — their  immobiUty 
continues. 

PAST  LEGISLATION 

Past  legislation  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress this  very  problem  of  architectural 
and  transportatlonal  barriers.  WhUe 
progress  has  been  made,  widespread  ob- 
stacles still  exist. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1964  required 
HUD  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  to 
have  10  percent  of  their  units  be  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped. 

Public  Law  90-480,  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968,  stated  that  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  must 
be  barrier  free,  as  determined  by  stand- 
ards put  out  by  the  Administrator  of 
(jeneral  Services  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
HousiniT  and  Urban  Development.  To  in- 
sure that  such  standards  were  being  met, 
in  1973,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  created 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

More  recently,  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  con- 
tained requirements  for  barrier-free 
architectm-e  and  site  design,  and  addi- 
tional provisions  for  the  funding  of  such. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
encourage  further  breakdown  of  barriers 
by  allowing  expenses  incurred  for  the 
removal  of  barriers  to  be  taken  as  a 


deduction  and  not  chargeable  to  capital 
accoimt.  This  is  intended  to  carry  bar- 
rier removal  over  Into  the  private  sectors 
of  commerce  and  Industry. 

This  concept  was  originated  several 
years  ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  although  the 
Senate  has  never  acted  on  It,  hopefully 
we  can  consider  this  measure  this  year. 

OTBCT  ON  FKDKXAI.  SBVIEMUX 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  estimated  that  an  Imme- 
diate deduction  for  expenditures  to  re- 
move barriers  would  mean  about  $10  mil- 
lion In  lost  revenue  during  the  first  year. 

The  Senator  from  E^nsas  has  beoi 
greatly  concerned  about  the  size  of  our 
Federal  deficit.  As  the  recent  votes  on 
the  budget  resolution  showed,  a  great 
many  other  Senators  have  determined  to 
have  a  fiscally  responsible  budget  policy. 
So  I  am  concerned  about  the  relative  net 
loss  or  gain  in  P^eral  revenue  tf  this 
bill  is  enacted — even  though  $10  million 
is  a  relatively  small  amount  in  the  con- 
text of  our  Federal  budget. 

We  have  attempted  to  determine  \(^iat 
positive  benefits  would  result  from  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  precise  quantifiable  indi- 
cators have  been  developed.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  there  would  be  a 
positive  revenue  effect  in  at  least  three 
ways. 

First,  more  handicapped  people  would 
be  employed  as  a  result  of  barrier  re- 
moval. There  would  be  an  increase  in 
Federal  revenue  from  taxes  on  the  In- 
come of  employed  handicapped  people. 

I  would  just  like  to  cite  an  example, 
where  the  city  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
spent  $2,500  in  removing  barriers  from 
their  city  hall.  As  a  direct  result,  two 
handicapped  workers  were  able  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  two  workers  paid  $2,019 
yearly  in  Federal  income  taxes,  and  $504 
yearly  in  State  income  tax.  In  1  year 
alone,  they  paid  more  in  taxes  than  was 
spent  for  the  alteration. 

Had  this  been  a  corporation,  the  loss 
in  Federal  revenue  due  to  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  in  this  bill  would  have  been 
less  than  half  the  barrier  removal  ex- 
pense. So  the  benefit  for  our  Federal 
budget  and  national  debt  situation  would 
have  been  an  improvement  of  nearly  2 
tol. 

In  addition,  the  projects  with  indus- 
try organization  reports  that  the  1,500 
workers  employed  through  their  program 
earn  about  $7^/2  million  yearly,  and  pay 
$iy2  million  in  taxes.  Another  example 
of  handicapped  power  is  Disney  World 
in  Florida.  Since  it  made  its  facilities 
barrier  free,  it  has  attracted  17,000  han- 
dicapped persons  annually.  When  travel, 
lodging,  dining,  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses are  computed,  this  group  is  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the 
area.  Similar  results  can  be  expected 
elsewhere  if  the  disabled  are  not  held 
back  from  circulation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  not 
anticipate  such  a  positive  benefit  in  the 
case  of  every  corporation  that  might  use 
this  deduction.  However,  the  end  result 
would  almost  certainly  be  a  net  gain  in 
our  revenue  intake. 

The  Rehabihtation  Services  Adminis- 


tration estimated  a  net  benefit  of  2  to  1 
for  taxpayers  for  every  Federal  dollar 
spent  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  people.  The  net  benefit  to 
handicapped  clients  Is  about  17.8  to  1. 

While  the  benefit  and  cost  ratios  would 
not  be  ihe  same,  there  clearly  would  be 
a  positive  effect  on  the  employment  of 
handicapped  pe(vle  from  the  removal  of 
barriers  imder  this  bllL 

The  added  employment  of  handi- 
capped pec^le  would  also  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars  presently  used 
to  sustain  handicapped  people.  This  is 
a  second  positlTe  effect  of  the  Federal 
revenue  picture. 

As  of  January  1974,  about  2  million 
handicapped  Indlvldtals  were  drawing 
disabihty  checks  averaging  about  $183  a 
month  under  the  regular  social  security 
program.  Some  1.3  million  persons  were 
drawing  Federal  checks  under  a  supple- 
mental security  Income  program.  Aver- 
£ige  payment  is  a  little  over  $106  a  month, 
augmented  in  many  cases  by  payments 
from  State  welfare  programs. 

Hopefully,  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  expenditures  could  be  reduced  by 
opening  up  private  commercial  facilities 
so  that  handicapped  people  can  get  off 
welfare  and  earn  a  better  Uving  for 
themselves. 

A  third  source  of  increased  Federal 
revenue  may  come  from  taxes  on  the  In- 
creased business  private  c(xnpanies  wOl 
do  when  they  remove  architectural  bar- 
riers to  handicapped  and  elderly  people. 

Other  positive  effects  on  the  Federal 
revenue  balance  sheet  could  develop 
from  this  legislation.  But  the  essential 
point  is  that  this  bill  would  not  be  an 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

It  will  be  a  net  benefit  to  the  Federal 
budget,  and  to  handicapped  and  dderly 
people  as  weU.  As  the  barriers  are  re- 
moved, the  handicapped  and  elderly  can 
be  participants  In  society  as  consumers, 
workers,  and  clients.  The  possibilities 
are  limitless,  providing  that  the  handi- 
capped are  not  imprisoned  by  construc- 
tional restrlcUon. 


The  need  for  legislation  of  this  type 
becomes  continuaUj'  more  pressing. 
Largely  through  modem  medical  attain- 
ments, the  number  of  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  is  increasing.  Some  facts 
are: 

Before  1940.  no  one  with  a  severed 
spinal  cord  lived  over  6  months.  Today, 
a  man  who  severed  his  spinal  cord  in 
1945  is  still  alive. 

Once  children  with  cystic  fibrosis  died 
before  reaching  school  age.  Today,  one 
cystic  fibrotic  victim  lived  to  be  22  years 
old,  and  had  graduated  from  college  and 
begim  teaching  school  before  he  died. 

In  1950,  the  average  U.S.  life  expect- 
ancy was  62  years — today  it  is  70  V4 
years. 

It  is  predicted  that  by  1980,  the  num- 
ber of  physically  impaired  persons  will 
increase  by  20  percent. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  cata- 
strc^hically  disabled  veterans,  such  as 
paraplegics  and  quadraplegics,  are  un- 
employed. 

Better  health  services  are  enabling  in- 
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fants  with  birth  defesta  to  live,  when 
once  they  died.  Slmllai  y,  more  and  more 
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persons  Injvired  throufh  wars,  auto  ac- 
cidents, occupational  iLjurles,  and  sport 
mishaps  are  being  pieded  back  together, 
and  are  living. 

The  handicapped  need  to  be  able  to  en- 
ter buildings,  for  thelf  educational  and 
financial  levels  are  considerably  lower 
than  the  general  popiilatlon's.  Consider 
that:  22  percent  of  jthe  handicapped 
failed  to  finish  the  eignth  grade,  as  com- 
pared with  14  percentlof  the  total  pop- 
ulation; 5  percent  of  [the  handicapped 
finished  4  years  of  college,  as  compared 
with  9  percent  overall  :^15  percent  of  the 
handicapped  are  classified  as  "poorest  of 
the  poor,"  as  compared  to  8  percent  of 
the  general  public;  4g  percent  of  the 
handicapped  are  employed,  as  compared 
to  59  percent  of  the  t(»tal  adtilt  popula- 
tion. 

These  statistics  mak ;  it  clear  that  the 
handicapped  are  in  a  lower-than-aver- 
age  category  In  many  areas.  The  re- 
moval of  physical  bar-iers  Is  needed  to 
Increase  their  access  ;o  jobs,  to  better 
education,  and  to  mori ;  active  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  roll  is. 


8TJPPOB  r 


Many  varied  groups 


the  need  for  an  incomfe  tax  Incentive  to 


have  recognized 


and  corporations 
rs. 
Carolina  Legls- 
973  respectively, 
n  income  tax  in- 
uslnesses  to  re- 


be  given  to  individual 
that  remove  their  bai 

The  North  and  SouH 
latures  in  1971  and 
passed  laws  granting 
centlve  to  encourage 
move  their  archltecturlBl  barriers. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
are  six  similar  bills  with  almost  100  co- 
sponsors  which  have  been  introduced.  In 
addition,  interested  oikanlzations,  such 
as  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion, have  contracted  my  oflBce  offering 
support  of  this  proposal. 

PROTECTION    AGAZKST    AFDSE 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned 
that  this  bill  not  be  uaed  as  a  tax  loop- 
hole for  persons  seeking  ways  in  which 
to  pay  lower  taxes.  Aaqordingly,  we  have 
tried  to  design  this  bill  to  avoid  abuse. 

There  is  Incorporated  into  the  bill  a 
S-year  limitation  which  will  allow  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  io  review  the  pro- 
vision and  Its  effectiveness.  After  3  years, 
the  results  of  the  bUl  c$n  be  studied,  and 
a  decision  made  as  to  Iwhether  or  not  it 
should  be  extended.      I 

Also,  those  corporations  and  individ- 
uals using  the  deduction  must  meet  the 
barrier  removal  standards  cited  in  the 
bill  before  being  allowed  the  deduction. 
And,  of  course,  all  persons  declaring  the 
deduction  would  be  subject  to  tax  audit. 

Finally,  there  will  b^  somewhat  of  an 
Inherent  incentive  for  businesses  to  hold 
down  expenditures  under  this  provision. 
The  deduction  only  wauld  allow  some- 
thing less  than  half  cf  the  barrier  re- 
moval expense  to  be  ofl  set  by  a  lower  tax 
payment.  The  taxpayet-  would  still  have 
to  bear  at  least  half  of  the  cost.  So,  while 
there  would  be  an  incei  itlve,  it  would  not 
be  the  same  as  a  full  Federal  subsidy, 
and  there  would  be  an  ( iconomic  need  for 
taxpayers  to  hold  dov  n  their  costs. 
nrcxNTiTX  roB  social  REspoKsisiLrrT 

Once  the  private  business  sectors  are 
motivated  to  delete  baniers  which  re- 


strict the  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
from  participating  in  accustomed  ac- 
tivities, the  disabled  will  be  permitted 
to  achieve  their  own  level  of  rehabilita- 
tion. But  to  limit  arbitrarily  with  physi- 
cal barriers  their  level  of  rehabilitation  is 
inexcusable.  These  and  all  citizens  shovild 
be  allowed  the  right  of  circulation  within 
society.  Denial  of  this  places  needless, 
even  cruel,  restraints  on  their  liberty. 

When  entrance  Is  gained,  these  per- 
sons are  then  ready  to  be  contributing 
elements  of  society  as  clients,  as  con- 
sumers, and  as  candidates  for  employ- 
ment, for  once  t±iey  can  come  Inside  a 
building,  they  may  become  an  Integral, 
contributing  component  in  the  economic 
network.  It  seems  that  as  lawmakers,  our 
responsibility  Is  to  see  that  all  persons 
have  equal  opportimlty  to  achieve  and  to 
excel.  Providing  incentives  for  the  re- 
moval of  architectural  barriers  wlU  help 
equalize  opportunities  for  millions  of  dis- 
abled Americans. 

This  Bicentennial  Year  seems  an  espe- 
cially fitting  time  to  declare  independ- 
ence for  oiu:  elderly  and  handicapped 
citizens  from  architectural  barriers.  I  am 
reminded  that  Stephen  Hopkins,  a  man 
afSicted  with  cerebral  palsy,  said  as  he 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"My  hand  may  tremble  but  my  heart 
does  not." 

May  our  hearts  tremble  with  shame  if 
we  continue  to  preclude  persons  like 
Stephen  Hopkins  from  being  active  par- 
ticipants in  our  society  because  of  ne- 
glecting to  tear  down  architectural 
barriers. 

SUGGESTIONS   INVITED 

In  introducing  this  bill,  it  Is  my  in- 
tention to  leave  it  flexible  and  subject 
to  improvement.  The  wording  used  in 
the  bUl  Introduced  today  is  tentative 
wording,  and  may  be  revised  as  improve- 
ments are  seen. 

I  have  invited  input  from  handicapped 
organizations  as  to  ways  in  which  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  wording  of 
this  bin,  and  already  have  received  help- 
ful suggestions  and  enthusiastic  support. 

Also,  in  introducing  this  bill,  I  hope  it 
can  be  incorporated  later  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

S.  8316 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
Oeneral. — Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Skc.  189.  ExFENommEs  To  Remove  Abchi- 

TECrUKAi.    AND    TrANSPOBTATION- 

Ai.  Barriers  to  tbx  Hakox- 
CAPPEO  AND  Elderly. 

"(a)  Teeatmeot:  as  Expense. — 

"(1)  In  general. — A  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  qualified  archltectiu'al  and  trans- 
portatlonal  barrier  removal  expenses  which 
are  paid  or  incurred  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  as  expenses  which  are  not  charge- 
able to  capital  account.  The  expenditures  so 
treated  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"(3)  BuccnoN.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  at  au6h  time  and  In 


such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  bis  del*> 
gate  prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(b)  DjviMrrioNs. — For  purpoaes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Abcuitectubai,  and  tsanspobtational 
BARHTKB  KZMOTAL  EXPXNBX. — The  term  'archi- 
tectural and  transportatlonal  barrier  i«- 
moval  expense'  means  an  expendltiire  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  facility  or  public 
transportation  vehicle  owned  or  leased  by 
the  taxpayer  for  use  In  connection  with  hla 
trade  or  business  more  accessible  to,  and 
iisable  by,  handicapped  and  elderly  indl- 
vldxials. 

"(2)    QUAUnED   AXCHTTXCTUXAL  AMD   TSAMS- 

portational  barrier  removal  exfkkss. — 

"(A)  The  term  'qualified  architectural  and 
transportatlonal  barrier  removal  expense' 
with  respect  to  any  such  facility  means  an 
archltectTiral  or  transportatlonal  barrier 
removal  expense  with  reject  to  which  the 
taxpayer  establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  the  re- 
sulting removal  of  any  such  barrier  meets 
the  standards  set  f<»11i  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  ITrban  Development 
under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  insure  that 
certain  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped', 
approved  August  12,  1968  (82  Stat.  718;  42 
U.S.C.  4151)  ." 

"(B)  The  term  'qualified  architectural  or 
transportatlonal  barrier  removal  expenses 
with  respect  to  any  such  public  transporta- 
tion vehicle  means  a  transportatlonal  bar- 
rier removal  expense  with  respect  to  which 
the  taxpayer  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  the 
resulting  removal  of  any  such  barrier  meets 
the  standards  set  forth  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  after 
consultation  with  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board. 
"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

(b)  Technicai,  and  Conforming  Amxkd- 
ments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  189.  Expenditures  to  remove  architec- 
tural and  transportatlonal  bar- 
riers to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly.". 

(2)  Section  263(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  capital  expenditures)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  thereo, 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (E)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  expenditures  for  removal  of  architec- 
tural and  transportatlonal  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  which  the  taxpayer 
electa  to  deduct  under  section  189.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976, 
and  before  January  1, 1980. 


By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself.  Mi". 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
further  encourage  industrial  safety,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
indtts'tbial   safstt   ENcouxAoncKtrr  act  or 

ISTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing:  the  Industrial  Safety  En- 
couragement Act  of  1976. 
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During  the  past  year,  my  office  has 
been  literally  deluged  with  complaints 
frwn  machine  tool  builders  and  other 
capital  equipment  manufacturers  in 
Ohio  about  the  serious  situation  which 
has  developed  in  the  capital  goods  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  problem  which  warrants 
the  immediate  attention  of  Congress. 

Workers  who  are  injured  in  industrial 
accidents  collect  their  workers'  compen- 
sation benefits  and  then  frequently  bring 
product  liability  actions  against  the 
manufacturers  of  the  machines  upon 
which  they  were  Injured.  This  Is  as  it 
should  be.  No  one  wants  to  prevent  in- 
jured workers  from  pursuing  any  right 
of  action  against  any  third  party  de- 
fendant, whose  act  of  commission  or 
omission  may  have  caused  his  or  her 
injury. 

However,  many  of  these  industrial  ac- 
cidents have  been  caused  by  the  employ- 
er's failure  to  maintain  a  safe  work- 
place— to  properly  guard  or  keep  up  the 
often  complicated  machinery  or  to  prop- 
erly instruct  or  monitor  his  employees  In 
Its  safe  operation. 

Nevertheless,  the  equipment  manufac- 
turer may  not  defend  himself  by  bring- 
ing a  negligent  or  unsafe  employer  Into 
the  action.  In  some  States,  I  am  told,  the 
machinery  manufacturer  may  not  even 
Introduce  evidence  of  the  employer's  un- 
safe practices. 

Furthermore,  even  an  unsafe  or  negli- 
gent employer  has  open  to  him  the  doc- 
trine of  subrogation,  under  which  he — 
through  his  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance carrier — is  entitled  to  recoup, 
via  a  third  party  action  brought  In  the 
name  of  his  Injured  employee  against  the 
machinery  manufacturer,  the  amount  of 
his  "loss"  suffered  through  hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  wage  replace- 
ment benefits  paid  to  the  injured  em- 
ployee. 

Subrogation  has  resulted  in  many  em- 
ployers encouraging  their  injured  em- 
ployees to  bring  lawsuits  against  equip- 
ment manufacturers.  As  soon  as  the  law- 
suit is  filed,  the  employer — or  his  insur- 
ance carrier — ^files  a  subrogation  Uen 
against  whatever  award  the  injured  em- 
ployee may  recover  against  the  third 
party  defendant. 

All  of  this  has  resulted  in  an  intoler- 
able situation  for  the  machinery  manu- 
facturer. Many  of  the  machines  in  ques- 
tion are  very  old  and  have  gone  through 
several  owners.  They  may  not  be  prop- 
erly guarded  nor  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployer. Yet  the  machinery  manufacturer 
may  neither  look  to  an  unsafe  employer 
for  the  contribution  or  indemnification — 
because  of  the  exclusivity  provision  in 
State  workers'  compensation  laws;  nor 
may  he  raise  the  employer's  unsafe  prac- 
tices in  a  subrogation  action. 

Therefore,  the  Insurance  industry  has 
seen  fit  to  either  cancel  product  liability 
insurance  for  machinery  manufacturers 
altogether;  or  to  offer  insurance  at  such 
high  premium  rates  that  many  small  and 
medium-sized  machinery  builders  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  are  imable  to  afford 
It.  I  am  told  that  one  small  manuf  sicturer 
In  Minnesota  has  already  liquidated  his 
business,  because  of  the  extremely  high 
insurance  rates;  and  that  many  others 
are  on  the  brink  of  financial  disaster. 


The  other  practical  result  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  is  that  it  operates  as  a 
disincentive  for  some  employers  to  main- 
tain a  safe  workplace.  If  an  unsafe  em- 
ployer can  shift  the  entire  burden  for 
industrial  accidents  on  old,  obsolete  ma- 
chinery with  Inadequate  safety  guards  to 
the  machinery  manufacturer — ^what 
economic  incentive  is  there  for  him  to 
start  obeying  OSHA  and  other  safety 
codes  and  to  stop  maiming  his  workers 
through  unsafe  work  practices? 

This  shocking  situation  was  detailed  in 
recent  workers'  compensation  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  by  a  witness  from 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation—NMTBA.  NMTBA  members 
are  heavily  concentrated  in  my  home 
State.  Ohio  is  the  largest  machine  tool 
State,  comprising  about  22  percent  of  the 
U.S.  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pertinent  portions  of  NMTBA's 
testimony  which  highlight  the  problem 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts    Fbom    Tssttmont    aw    J^uxa    H. 
Mack,   Public  Affairs  Director,  NMTBA 

NMTBA  has  consistently  supported  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  Industrial  safety — both  for 
our  own  employees  and  for  the  employees  of 
those  who  operate  the  equipment  we  produce. 
Last  faU,  we  submitted  a  written  statement 
to  this  distinguished  committee  In  response 
to  Chairman  WiUlams'  request  for  comments 
on  S.  2018. 

The  product  liability  exposure  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  in  particular  (and  the 
capital  equipment  manufacturing  mdvistry, 
in  general )  is  enormous.  Workers  who  are  in- 
jured in  Industrial  accidents  collect  workers' 
compensation  payments  from  their  employers 
and  then  frequently  sue  the  manufacturer  of 
the  machines  they  were  Injured  on. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  an  Au- 
gust, 1976  study  conducted  among  buUders 
of  mechanical  power  presses.  This  study 
Shows  first  the  dramatic  increases  theee  elev- 
en companies  have  experienced  in  product 
liability  Insurance.  One  power  press  manu- 
facturer has  seen  his  product  llabiUty  insrhr- 
ance  premiums  go  up  from  $3,024  in  1968  to 
$168,659  in  1975.  Another  builder  has  had  an 
increase  from  $15,000  in  1968  to  $400,000  In 
1976.  Still  another  buUder  has  had  his  pre- 
mium Increase  from  $126,000  in  1968  to 
$600,000  in  1975.  This  pattern  is  typical  In 
our  Industry.  Early  this  year  many  of  our 
members  have  had  their  product  llabUity  in- 
surance cancelled,  and  those  who  are  able  to 
purchase  coverage  have  seen  last  year's  pre- 
miums doubled,  tripled,  or  increased  even 
higher  over  1976  premium  rates,  which,  as  we 
have  noted,  were  already  oppressive.  One 
smaU  press  manufacturer  in  Minnesota — not 
a  member  of  NMTBA — has  liquidated  his 
business  because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  excessive  insurance  rates. 

Second,  this  study  shows  that  these  eleven 
press  builders  have  received  reports  that 
some  1,361  machines  (less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  338,199  presses  they  have 
manfactured  over  the  years)  have  been  in- 
volved in  some  sort  of  Industrial  accident. 
Of  these  reported  accidents,  about  two-thirds 
have  been  reported  in  the  past  six  years. 

A  Uttle  less  than  half  of  these  reported  ac- 
cidents have  been  converted  Into  lawsuits — 
616  have  been  filed  to  date.  About  half  theee 
law  suits  have  been  adjudicated — our  mem- 
bers won  62;  the  plaintiffs  won  18;  and  214 
have  been  settled  out  of  court. 

This  leaves  821  lawsuits  still  pending 
against  these  eleven  companies — on  the  aver- 


age of  about  39  or  30  lawsuits  pending  against 
each  one  of  these  relatively  small  or  medium- 
sized  machine  tool  buUders.  Added  to  these 
pending  lawsxilts  are  the  746  additional  ac- 
cidentB,  most  of  wtiicb  are  "ticking  time 
bombs",  waiting  to  explode  in  the  form  of 
another  visit  from  the  deputy  sheriff  with  a 
summons  or  complaint  in  his  hand. 

How  did  these  accidents  occur?  AcctxtUng 
to  ovir  members'  records,  one  out  of  erary 
seven  law  suits  involves  a  machine  that  is 
over  forty  years  old.  One  out  of  every  four 
involves  a  machine  over  thirty  years  old.  And 
almost  half  Involve  machines  over  twenty 
years  old.  Less  than  3%  of  the  pending  or 
adjudicated  law  suits  involve  machines  buUt 
since  1970 — the  year  that  06HA  was  created 
under  the  leadership  of  this  distinguished 
committee  and  its  chairman. 

Close  to  85  per  cent  of  these  accidents  oc- 
curred when  the  injured  employee  was  man- 
uaUy  feeding  the  power  press.  We  know  of 
551  accidents  which  occurred  in  operations 
requiring  the  workers'  hands  to  be  placed  In 
the  point  of  operation  of  the  power  preas. 
Where  we  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
cause  or  alleged  cause  of  the  accident,  we 
have  found  that  in  only  27.7  per  cent  of  these 
accidents,  some  sort  of  case  might  be  made 
for  a  mechanical  faUure  of  the  power  preoi 
Itself.  And  please  keep  in  mind  that  almost 
half  these  machines  are  over  twenty  yeazB 
old.  Many  of  them  have  been  sold,  resold. 
Junked,  resurrected  from  the  Junkyard,  and 
placed  in  operation  in  the  plant  of  the  em- 
ployer of  the  person  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  himself  or  herself  permanently 
maimed. 

Most  of  the  machines  have  been  modified 
one  or  more  times  by  the  employer  and/or 
the  person  or  persons  he  bought  the  machine 
from.  The  study  shows  that  over  one-fourth 
of  these  machines  were  poorly  maintained 
by  the  employer.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  ttme, 
the  employer  either  failed  to  properly  guard 
the  machine,  or  he  faUed  to  make  sure  that 
his  employee  used  the  appropriate  safety 
device. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  situation  in 
which  unsafe  work  practices  In  unsafe  work- 
places, maintained  by  unsafe  employers,  are 
causing  working  men  and  women  to  lose 
fingers  and  hands.  ...  or  worse.  .  .  .  and 
our  members  are  paying  for  it. 

They  are  paying  for  It  in  the  form  of  court 
Judgments,  out-of-court  settlements,  and 
scandalously  high  insiirance  premiums. 

Under  present  law,  virtually  every  state 
workers'  compensation  status  (and/or  its 
cotirt  interpretation)  bars  recovery  or  in- 
demnification from  the  employer  by  an 
equipment  builder,  no  matter  how  negligent 
the  employer  may  have  been  in  failing  to 
properly  guard  and  maintain  the  machinery 
or  in  failing  to  properly  instruct  and  moni- 
tor his  employees  in  how  to  use  the  machin- 
ery. Minnesota  Is  the  only  state  which  cur- 
rently permits  the  equipment  manufacturer 
to  recover  aU  his  damages  from  the  employer. 
Thus,  injiired  workers  (and/or  worketB' 
compensation  Insurance  carriers  as  subro- 
gees) sue  builders  of  machinery  in  product 
liability  actions,  and  the  builders  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  by  bringing  negligent  em- 
ployen  into  the  action.  NMTBA  members  and 
their  coimterparts  in  other  capital  eqxiip- 
ment  industrlee  are,  in  effect,  paying  the  en- 
tire cost  of  many  Industrial  accidents,  while 
many  users  ot  the  equipment  are  completely 
relieved  of  financial  reeponsibillty.  Subroga- 
tion actions  relieve  these  users  of  even  the 
impact  of  workers'  compensation  awards, 
which  in  many  states  are  less  than  adequate. 
The  practical  result  Is  that,  for  some  em- 
ployers, it  Is  cheaper  to  nm  a  "butcher  shop" 
than  it  is  to  provide  a  safe  workplace.  One 
employer's  facility  in  New  Jersey,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  site  of  nine  accidents,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  fUing  of  product  liability 
ctaima  against  machine  tool  ttuildera. 
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In  another  New  Jersey  case,  an  employer's 
workeiB'  compensation  carrier  Is  openly  en- 
couraging and  financing  ^  third  party  action 
against  one  of  our  meinljerB  and  another 
equipment  supplier.  Tliis  case  Involves  a 
machine  which  the  emjiloyer  substantially 
modified  and  has  admtted  was  operated 
negligently  and  In  viola  ;lon  of  state  safety 
codes.  The  machine  caught  fire,  burning 
three  employees — one  ol  them  fatally.  Not 
only  is  the  employer  nol  liable  for  his  own 
negligence,  but  his  Insun  knee  carrier  is  seek- 
ing to  recoup  his  workers'  compensation 
leases  from  the  equipiient  manufacturer 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  third  party  action 
by  the  injured  employees  Neither  Justice  nor 
common  sense  are  serveq  by  permitting  this 
situation  to  continue  bj;  Operation  of  law. 

The  problems  created  f(>r  machinery  manu- 
facturers by  the  exclusivity  provisions  of 
state  workers'  compensation  laws  are  ag- 
gravated and  extended  l)y  the  operation  of 
the  doctrine  of  subrogatlbn,  under  which.  In 
most  states,  the  einplo]|er  or  his  workers' 
compensation  Insurance  carrier  succeeds  to 
the  rights  of  the  injured  employee  to  the 
extent  the  employer  or  tbe  carrier  has  pro- 
vided compensation. 

In  effect,  subrogation  iihlfts  the  financial 
burden  of  job  injuries  torn  the  employer 
to  the  third  party.  As  1 1  the  contribution 
area,  most  courts  have  lield  that  any  third 
party  recourse  against  the  employer  is 
barred.  Thus,  the  employer's  own  negligence 
Is  not  a  defense  to  a  subn  >gation  suit. 

NMTBA's  response  to  this  problem  has 
been  to  recognize  that  the  only  effective 
way  to  prevent  product  lability  suits  is  to 
prevent  the  accidents  ihlch  give  rise  to 
them. 

One  of  the  surest  wa^s  to  increase  em- 
ployer safety  awareness  aj  id  reduce  employee 
accidents  wotild  be  to  i  lace  the  full  eco- 
nomic burden  of  such  a  ccldenta  upon  the 
party  or  parties  who  are  it  fault,  whose  act 
or  failure  to  act  caused  tl  le  employee  injury. 
That  party  also  is  likely  to  be  in  the  best 
position  to  eliminate  ha  cards,  and  placing 
the  economic  bxirden  on  his  shoulders  will 
Insure  that  he  has  the  greatest  incentive 
to  do  so. 

One  effective  means  of  achieving  this  re- 
sult and  placing  the  ec4>nomlc  burden  for 
Job-related  hazards  on  tlose  responsible  for 
their  existence  would  be  to  remove  the  bar 
of  state  workers'  compensation  statutes  in 
those  cases  where  an  employer's  violation  of 
safety  standard  contrlbuled  to  an  employee 
Injury  and  resulted  in  a  successful  employee 
suit  against  a  manuf act;  rer.  In  addition,  a 
subrogation  action  shou  d  be  defeated  by 
proof  of  the  employer's    iriolatlon. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  legal  rights  of 
the  injured  employee  toculd  in  no  way  be 
affected  by  this  readjustv  lent  of  responsitril- 
ity  among  the  employer  a  nd  the  third  party. 
The  overall  effects  of  dur  proposal  would 
be  first,  by  means  of  fed  sral  preemption  of 
confiicting  state  law  prov  sions,  to  place  em- 
ployers and  capital  goods  (and  other)  manu- 
facturers on  an  equal  legal  footing  in  cases 
where  an  Injvured  employee  seeks  economic 
recovery  for  a  severe  dlaibllng  Injury.  The 
party  at  fault  woxild  be  required  to  pay  dam- 
ages according  to  the  dsgree  of  his  fault, 
without  the  benefit  of  ai  y  artificial  restric- 
tion on  financial  responi  ibillty.  Second,  by 
tying  financial  respwnsibl  Ity  directly  to  vio- 
lation of  state  and  fedeial  safety  laws  and 
regulations,  the  proposal  would  encourage 
compliance  with  those  "equlrements,  per- 
haps to  a  far  greater  degree  than  OSHA  it- 
self since  the  potential  economic  costs  of 
compliance  would  be  n.uch  greater  than 
they  are  at  present.  Thlid,  our  amendment 
would  in  no  way  clog  up  already  crowded 
court  calendars.  The  Minnesota  rule,  which 
we  seek  to  mandate  nationally  by  Inclusion 
In  S.  2018,  permits  the  th^d  party  defendant 
to  bring  an  indemnification  or  contribution 
action  against  an   allegedly   negligent   em- 


ployer. The  two  actions  are  tried  concur- 
rently before  the  same  Judge  and  Jury. 

We  are  joined  in  this  proposal  by  the 
Woodworking  Machinery  Manufactiurers  of 
America;  by  the  producers  of  plastic  injec- 
tion molding  equipment,  whose  problem  la 
similar  to  ours;  and  by  the  Packaging  Ma- 
chinery Manufactiulng  Institute.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Paper  and  Pxilp  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers Association  has  expressed  Interest 
In  our  proposal  and  may  be  submitting  a 
statement  of  their  own  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  NMTBA 
has  dcxiumented  a  problem  which  de- 
serves our  Immediate  attention.  In  a  1970 
Northwestern  University  Law  Review  ar- 
ticle, E>r.  Arthur  Larson,  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Director  of  USIA, 
counselor  to  two  American  Presidents, 
and  the  leading  authority  on  workers' 
compensation  law  in  America  today, 
wrote: 

The  usual  rule  that  contribution  by  the 
negligent  employer  Is  impossible  because 
conceptually  he  cannot  be  a  Joint  tort-feasor, 
or  that  his  negligence  is  not  a  defense  In 
a  third-party  action.  Is  too  absolute  a  victory 
for  the  employer,  who  actually  comes  out 
ahead  by  being  reimbursed  for  his  compen- 
sation outlay. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  remedies 
this  inequity,  which  Dr.  Larson  calls  to 
our  attention.  In  addition,  passage  of 
this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing industrial  accidents  by  removing  a 
substantial  disincentive  for  maintaining 
a  safe  workplace.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an  article  en- 
titled, "Let  the  Negligent  Be  Held  Uable," 
reported  in  the  February  9th  edition  of 
Business  Insurance  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  that  Section  4(b) 
(4)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  in  any  case  where  an  em- 
ployer's failure  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  any  standard  promulgated 
thereunder  or  to  comply  with  any  state  stat- 
utory, administrative  or  common  law  require- 
ment relating  to  industrial  safety  causes  or 
contributes  to  an  accident  resulting  iu 
bodily  injury,  no  provision  of  any  workers' 
compensation  law  or  similar  state  statute 
shall  be  construed  to  bar  an  action  or  third- 
party  complaint  for  contribution  or  Indemni- 
fication or  other  relief  In  the  nature  thereof 
under  an  otherwise  applicable  statute  or 
principles  of  common  law  against  such  em- 
ployer by  a  i)erson  liable  or  alleged  to  be  lia- 
ble for  such  injury  or  to  limit  recovery  in 
any  such  action;  nor  in  any  action  by  an 
employer  for  subrogation  under  a  workers' 
compensation  law  or  similar  state  statute 
shall  the  defendant  be  prevented  from  rais- 
ing as  a  defense  the  employer's  contributory 
fault  where  such  fault  involves  failure  to 
comply  with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  or  any  standard  promulgated 
thereunder  or  failure  to  comply  with  any 
state  statutory,  administrative  or  common 
law  requirement  relating  to  Industrial 
safety." 

[From  the  Business  Insurance,  Feb.  9,  1976] 

Let  the  Negligent  Be  Held  Liable 

When  machinery  makers  met  In  Massa- 
chusetts recently  to  thrash  out  their  monu- 


mental product  liability  problems  and  launch 
efforts  to  change  the  tort  liability  system, 
they  also  came  out  strongly  in  support  of  fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  reform. 

A  major  part  of  the  lawsuits  against 
machine  builders,  they  believe,  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  workers'  compensation  statutes  in 
some  states  providing  benefits  so  low  tliat  an 
Injured  worker  has  no  alternative  but  to 
seek  additional  recompense  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  machine  that  Injured  him. 

Is  this  purely  a  products  liability  problem? 
We  don't  think  so.  Safety  and  employers'  lia- 
bility appear  to  us  to  be  key  Issues.  The  vocal 
opposition  to  OSHA  and  federal  workers' 
compensation  reform  lead  us  to  believe  too 
many  employers  aren't  facing  up  to  their 
responsibUities  to  create  and  maintain  safe 
facilities,  foster  attitudes  in  workers  which 
prevent  injury,  and  compensate  fairly  for 
Injuries  when  they  do  occur. 

It's  well  known  that  lobbying  by  metal- 
working  companies  and  other  manufacturers 
forced  amendment  of  OSHA,  relaxing  the  re- 
quirements that  safety  equipment  be  in- 
stalled on  presses,  among  other  things. 
Stampers  and  other  metalworklng  firms 
pleaded  that  they  couldn't  afford  to  retrofit 
machines  with  safety  equipment.  They  con- 
vinced the  politicians  In  Washington  that 
thousands  if  not  millions  of  workers  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work  If  employers'  backs 
were  broken  by  unreasonable  government 
regulations. 

What's  happened  is  that  political  influence 
has  prevailed  over  logic.  The  tort  laws  favor 
machine  users,  who  outnumber  machine 
builders  and  have  more  political  clout. 

Employers  won't  have  enough  incentive  to 
operate  safe  plants  until  somebody  holds 
them  accountable,  say  the  machine  builders. 
The  way  the  system  presently  works  Is  that- 
an  employer,  an  injured  worker  and  the  work 
comp  Insurer  profit  by  suelng  the  machine 
builder.  Their  product  liability  charges  ig- 
nore the  employer's  negligence,  the  worker's 
negligence,  working  conditions,  age  of  the 
machine  or  any  alterations  of  the  machine 
over  its  useful  life. 

We've  heard  grisly  tales  such  as  one  about 
an  employer  with  fewer  than  200  workers  who 
racked  up  a  tally  of  9  disabling  injuries  In  a 
couple  of  years.  Then  there's  one  about  the 
company  whose  output  was  reduced  by  costly 
guards  placed  on  all  the  old  machines  (par- 
tially paid  for.  Incidentally,  by  the  machine 
builder) .  The  factory  owner  allegedly  encour- 
aged his  foremen  and  workers  to  circumvent 
the  safety  devices  and  push  productivity  back 
up  to  earlier  levels.  A  machine  builder  was 
held  liable  for  a  subsequent  disabling  injury 
to  an  experienced  machine  operator. 

Whatever  changes  are  going  to  be  made, 
someone's  ox  is  sure  to  be  gored.  Business  Is 
fighting  business  on  this  issue.  Many  employ- 
ers don't  want  to  see  workers'  compensation 
statutes  reformed,  because  they  stand  to  lose 
money  if  they  are  made  to  pay  more  for  what 
happens  In  their  workplaces. 

The  recent  victories  of  the  metalworklng 
Industry,  which  forced  rollbaclcs  in  OSHA 
regulations  and  prevented  workers'  compen- 
sation reform,  may  be  shortlived. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  producers  currently 
benefit  from  the  services  of  a  fragmented  and 
highly  competitive  machinery  industry.  But 
if  small,  undercapitalized  machine  builders 
continue  to  be  penalized,  they  may  be  forced 
out  of  business  in  greater  numbers. 

The  net  result  will  be  a  highly  concentrated 
machine  tool  Industry  that  can  defend  Itself 
in  court  and  cover  its  legal  defense  costs  by 
making  all  machine  buyers  pay  for  the  negli- 
gence of  what  we  prefer  to  believe  is  a  small 
minority. 

We  agree  with  many  machine  builders  that 
they  should  be  allowed  better  defenses 
through  countersults  against  negligent  em- 
ployers, and  through  changes  in  the  tort 
system.  And  we  agree  with  these  machine 
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builders  that  liability  should  be  apportioned 
between  the  parties  Involved  in  these  work- 
place injuries — the  builders  of  machines,  tb« 
users  of  machines,  and  the  employes  them- 
selves— according  to  the  negligence  of  each. 


By  Mr.  GARY  HART: 
S.  3318.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  sys- 
tem for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the 
termination,  continuation,  or  reestab- 
Ushment  of  Federal  agencies  and  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

FEDERAL  AGENCY   PILOT  TERMINATION  AND 
KEVIEW  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  offers  a  pragmatic  and  promising 
approach  to  the  problem  of  an  increas- 
ingly overgrown  and  unresponsive  Gov- 
ernment. "The  Federal  Agency  Pilot 
Termination  and  Review  Act"  will  allow 
a  practical  test  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  "Sunset"  procedure  In 
cutting  away  the  bureaucratic  sprawl 
that  has  plagued  so  many  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Sunset  concept  involves  setting 
fixed  dates  for  the  automatic  termi- 
nation— or  "Sunset" — of  Government 
agencies  and  programs  in  order  to  force 
their  full-scale  review.  If  they  have 
served  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created,  then  positive  legislative  acts 
would  be  required  to  reestablish  them.  If 
however,  they  are  deemed  no  longer  re- 
sponsive, useful  or  necessary,  then  they 
would  be  modified  or  simply  allowed  to 
lapse. 

The  Sunset  approach  was  pioneered 
by  the  Colorado  Common  Cause  and, 
with  broad-based  support  from  the  en- 
tire political  spectrum,  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  law  in  Colorado. 

This  mandatory  review  process  is  also 
essential  on  the  Federal  level  to  curb  bu- 
reaucratic sprawl  and  to  overcome  gov- 
ernmental inertia.  All  bureaucracies 
seem  to  acquire  a  life  of  their  own.  Even 
If  they  were  originally  set  up  with  a  nar- 
rowly defined  purpose,  they  seem  to  gen- 
erate new  functions  and  responsibilities 
almost  by  an  unconscious  reflex  action. 
Over  time,  what  was  once  a  responsive 
and  flexible  agency  can  become  a  tan- 
gled labsrrinth,  ensnarled  In  its  own  com- 
plexity and  buried  beneath  the  weight 
of  proper  procedures.  The  Government 
has  become  so  complex  that  we  have  had 
to  create  additional  oflaces  simply  to  ex- 
plain to  people  where  to  go  to  get  help. 
Americans  are  understandably  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  they  are  becoming  the 
servants  and  not  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
form  of  Government. 

The  bill  that  I  am  offering  today  is  an 
effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  the  Government's  accoimtabillty  to 
its  citizens.  The  bill  calls  for  the  initia- 
tion of  this  automatic  termination  and 
review  process  on  a  trial  run  basis  for 
six  Federal  agencies,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  two 
agencies  responsible  for  civil  aviation 
were  chosen  to  test  the  Sunset  process  as 


a  way  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  Any  other  agencies  could 
have  been  chosen  to  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  approach. 

My  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
Pkrct  smd  Senator  Muskik  have  already 
Introduced  two  excellent  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  establish  the  Sunset 
process.  The  most  Important  feature  of 
my  bill,  Mr.  President,  and  its  major  dif- 
ference from  the  forward  looking  and 
imaginative  proposals  of  Senators  P«hct 
and  MnsKEE,  Is  that  It  sets  out  a  prag- 
matic series  of  steps  that  will  allow  the 
practical  Introduction  of  the  Sunset  con- 
cept. It  implicitly  recognizes  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  of  implementing  this 
approach  and  the  very  limited  facilities 
presently  available  to  the  Congress  for 
that  purpose.  It  calls  for  a  trial  nm  that 
will  allow  a  measured  and  orderly  adop- 
tion of  the  Sunset  approach. 

Like  the  Colorado  bill,  my  bill  would 
require  the  automatic  termination  and 
review  of  the  selected  agencies.  Prior  to 
the  public  review,  the  OflBice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Congi^essional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  would  each  prepare  a  separate 
evaluation  report  on  each  agency.  These 
reports  would  assess  the  agency's  per- 
formance in  light  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created. 

The  OMB.  CBO,  and  GAG  reports 
would  be  available  to  the  Senate  legisla- 
tive or  oversight  committees  responsible 
for  the  agencies  or  offices  at  least 
3  months  before  a  committee's  manda- 
tory public  review.  After  pubUc  testi- 
mony, the  committee  could  then  recom- 
mend that  the  agency  be  reestablished 
or  modified  by  act  of  Congte^,  or  simidy 
be  allowed  to  lapse.  Under  this  bill,  the 
renewed  agency  would  automaticallir  be 
subject  to  the  same  termination  and 
review  process  after  6  years. 

The  Federal  Agency  Pilot  Termination 
and  Review  Act  presumes  that  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  or  oversight  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  would  initiate  the 
review  process  well  before  each  agency's 
or  office's  schedule  termination.  This 
way,  decisions  to  reform,  to  continue,  or 
to  terminate  the  agency  permanently 
could  be  made  in  an  orderly  and  expedi- 
tious way.  However,  the  bill  provides  an 
entire  year  of  continued  life  for  the 
agency  after  its  automatic  termination 
date  in  case  the  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  act  or  in  case  the  public  disagrees 
with  the  decision  that  the  Congress  has 
made.  This  would  leave  ample  time  to 
reconsider  any  decision  before  facing  the 
prospect  of  reconstituting  an  already  dis- 
banded office. 

If  an  agency  is  disbanded,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  equitable  treatment  of  the  civil 
servants  affected,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for  any 
agency  actions  pending  on  the  date  of 
termination  to  see  those  actions  through 
to  a  satisfactory  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  bureaucratic  complexity 
and  imaccountability  has  become  an  In- 
creasingly critical  problem.  Basic  ques-  ' 
tions  about  the  relationship  between 
people  and  their  Government  need  to  be 
asked  and  this  bill  provides  practical 


steps  that  will  apply  the  most  promising 
answer. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
8.  3319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Scho<d  Aid  Act  to  provide  inno- 
vative desegregation  programs  and  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

SCHOOL  INTSG&ATION  INNOVATION  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise 
to  Introduce  ft  3319,  the  School  Inte- 
gration Innovation  Act  of  1976. 

S.  3319  extends  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Assistance  Act — ^BBAA — through 
August  31,  1978,  at  an  authorized  fimd- 
Ing  level  of  $1  billion  per  year.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  ESAA  by  clarifying  and 
adding  to  the  actiyitles  for  irtileh  BBAA 
ftmds  can  be  used  by  communities  Im- 
plementing both  court  ordered  and  vol- 
imtary  desegregatlcm  plans,  ^leclfically, 
S.  3319  would  provide  for  funds  to  sup- 
port: 

First.  The  construction  and/(M'  (qiera- 
tlon  of  "magnet"  schools; 

Second.  The  pairing  of  schools  and 
programs  with  specific  colleges  and  iml- 
versities  and  with  leadhig  businesses: 

Third.  The  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  education  parks  and  neutral  site 
schools; 

Fourth.  Education  programs  especially 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  inner  city  schools. 

My  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  thin 
act  shall  be  construed  in  a  manner  that 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  full  enforce- 
ment of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  of  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1764. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion with  a  sense  of  urgency  because  I 
would  like  to  provide  a  poeiUve  direc- 
tion and  some  practical  solutions  in  the 
overheated  area  of  school  desegregation. 
Debate  on  this  issue  has  now  deteriorated 
to  irrationaUty  and  emotionalism  when 
the  discussion  should  be  on  how  best  to 
provide  a  good  education  for  all  students 
and  at  the  same  time  desegregate  our 
schools  imder  the  law.  Basically  our 
thrust  should  be — and  this  is  the  central 
purpose  of  S.  3319 — to  design  and  develop 
schools  that  will  be  so  attractive  to 
whites,  blacks,  and  other  racial  groups 
that  school  int^ration  will  occur  natur- 
ally rather  than  through  the  mandatory 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  While  that  ob- 
jective will  be  difficult  to  achieve — and 
perhaps  impossible  to  achieve  totally— 
it  is  worth  striving  for  to  the  mazlmimi 
extent  possible. 

My  home  State  of  Ohio  now  has  pend- 
ing seven  major  school  desegregation 
lawsuits  and  roughly  30  additional  de- 
segregation investigations.  The  seven 
lawsuits  Involve  over  400,000  students. 
Soon,  it  is  likely  that  communities  In 
Ohio  will  be  faced  with  the  Implemen- 
tation of  desegregation  plans.  Emergen- 
cy school  aid  assistance  money  will  be 
needed  by  those  communities  to  pay  for 
new  educational  programs  related  to 
those  plans.  My  bill  would  provide  that 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  rhetoric  on  the  deseg- 
regation Issue  has  grown  most  shrill 
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where  the  question  ol  busing  bias  been 
raised.  Busing  is  an  if  sue  tliat  has  been 
bent  and  torn  every  w^y  In  this  political 
year.  Under  the  name  of  the  busing  is- 
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ults  made  upon 
n  constitutional 
now  have. 

Senate,  I  have 
set  back  school 

undermine  the 
Rights  Act  pro- 


for  segregation, 

other  means  of 
ly  of  these  have 


sue  we  have  seen 
many   of  the  hard- 
protections  that  bxac 

Since  coming  to 
resisted  all  efforts 
desegregation  and 
constitutional  and  Ci 
tections  of  black  citfeens.  Busing  has 
been  a  way  of  achieving  desegregation 
in  our  schools,  and,  q^pite  the  incon- 
venience and  expensej  it  must  be  pre- 
served as  one  remed; 
where  needed. 

There  are,  of  coursi 
desegregation,  but  mi 
not  been  used  effectivdly  over  the  years 
These  methods — magnet  schools,  neutral 
site  construction,  educational  parks, 
and  business-school  pairings  to  name  a 
few — traditionally  hawe  not  received 
adequate  Government  financial  assist- 
ance, even  where  thej^  could  have  pro- 
vided appropriate  soliitions  to  segrega- 
tion problems.  I 

S.  3319  would  proviiie  additional  as- 
sistance for  these  othm-  valuable  deseg- 
regation methods.  The  (bill  would  not  re- 
duce current  authprltyj  to  require  busing 
or  to  provide  assistance  in  conjunction 
with  busing.  It  would;  insure,  however, 
that  where  more  effecttlve  d^egregation 
options  are  available,  hey  will  not  fail 
for  lack  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1972  becanie  law  as  part  of 
the  Education  Amendn  ents  of  1972  (P.L. 
92-318) .  This  act  provi  des  money  to  as- 
sist school  districts  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  court-ordered  desegregation 
plans.  It  also  assists  llstrlcts  with  de 
jure  or  de  facto  rrcial  segregation 
which  choose  voluntaiUy  to  implement 
plans  for  desegregation  and  for  over- 
coming the  effects  of  racial  isolation. 
Implementation  of  the  act  has  operated 
In  roughly  this  way.  Approximately  87 
percent  of  the  ESAA  ai  proprlation  is  al- 
located to  the  States  based  upon  the 
number  of  minority  grAup  children  aged 
5  through  17  in  the  Sti.te.  Thirteen  per- 
cent of  the  ESAA  api  ropriation  is  re- 
served for  special  programs  and  proj- 
ects, educational  television  projects  and 
evaluations.  The  special  programs  and 
projects  section  is  desii  tned  to  help  fund 
programs  especially  de  ligned  to  comple- 
ment larger  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  by  local  education  agencies. 

It  is  these  larger  Tasic  grants,  Mr. 
President,  to  which  iny  legislation  is 
primarily  addressed.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  present  range  of  innovative 
programs  by  local  edi:cational  agencies 
that  the  existing  law  encourages.  They 
include  remedial  and  tutorial  service 
programs,  in-service  teacher  training, 
curriculum  Innovation  I  and  much  more. 
Additionally,  section  709  of  this  act  ad- 
dresses itself  to  such  metropolitan  area 
projects  as  the  plannitig  and  construc- 
tion of  education  parka . 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  laudable 
and  educationally  soun  i  program.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  areas  imde  rgoing  desegrega- 
tion have  special  needs  and  require 
extra  assistance.  Purtl  ermore,  this  pro- 


gram encourages  localities  to  grapple 
with  the  special  problems  attendant  both 
to  school  desegregation  and  to  poor  qual- 
ity schools  in  the  inner  city. 

EDUCATION  IN  TBZ  INNZR  CTTT 

My  bill  would  add  to  the  list  of  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  which  ESAA  assist- 
ance may  be  given  under  section  707(a) 
of  the  act,  specific  language  that  would 
cover  innovative  school  desegregation 
measures,  including  programs  and  plans 
especially  designed  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  inner  city  schools.  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  to  consider  the  im- 
provement of  inner-city  schools  as  a  vital 
component  of  any  plan  dealing  with  the 
vestiges  of  segregation,  either  de  facto 
or  de  jure. 

Improving  Inner-city  schools  as  part 
of  a  plan  for  school  desegregation  makes 
sense.  Such  improvement  makes  trans- 
portation over  long  distances  In  search 
of  good  schools  less  necessary.  Also,  it  Is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  stability  and 
coherency  of  the  Inner  city  itself  that 
there  be  strong,  high  quality,  educational 
institutions  there.  Such  schools  provide 
a  focal  point  for  community  pride  and 
leadership.  They  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  name  of  Integration;  they  should 
be  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
Third  Interim  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  Educa- 
tional Opporttmlty,  the  panel  charged 
with  evaluating  the  ESAA  program,  in 
its  Jime  1975  report,  has  recommended 
that  Congress  recognize  the  importance 
of  improving  the  educational  quality  of 
"minority  impacted"  schools.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  is  consistent  with  this  rec- 
ommendation made  by  a  panel  of  very 
distinguished  Individuals  within  the  field 
of  education. 

Let  us  begin  to  look  at  what  Is  offered 
educationally  in  the  inner  city.  Is  the 
faculty  strong?  Are  the  facilities  sub- 
stantial? A  physically  Integrated  or 
physically  all-black  school  are  both  still 
"segregated"  if  school  systems  have  al- 
lowed poor  quality  schools  in  black  areas. 
My  bill  would  serve  to  improve  schools 
In  both  white  and  black  neighborhoods 
Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  busing  Is 
Involved.  My  bill  would  also  serve  to  In- 
crease the  likelihood  of  integration  In 
all  neighborhoods  irrespective  of  any 
considerations  of  busing.  Thus,  in  the 
circumstances  mentioned  In  Ohio, 
whether  courts  order  busing  as  a  part  of 
desegregation  plans  or  not,  my  bill  would 
do  two  things:  First,  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  education  for  all  children 
in  all  areas;  and  second,  promote  inte- 
gration. My  bill  Is  intended  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  any  plan  for  desegregation 
which  might  be  devised. 

OTHER    INVOVATIVE    METHODS    OP    SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Of  the  other  methods  of  desegrega- 
tion which  are  available  to  school  dis- 
tricts, I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  offered  by  "magnet" 
schools.  The  concept  has  been  much 
talked  about  politically,  but  little  initia- 
tive has  been  taken  to  encourage  its  Im- 
plementation. Yet  magnet  schools  offer 
an  excellent  way  to  work  to  eliminate 
much  of  ordered  biising.  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  and  to  aid  In  deseg- 
regating the  schools. 


A  magnet  school  is  a  school  estab- 
lished, either  on  a  city-wide  basis  or 
within  a  zone,  that  has  a  special  educa- 
tion offering,  an  offering  students  of 
whatever  racial  background  are  "at- 
tracted to"  smd  want  to  attend.  Such  a 
special  offering  might  take  the  form  ol 
a  specialized  program  offered  at  desig- 
nated schools  open  to  anyone.  One  spe- 
cialized program  might  be  oriented  to- 
ward high  academic  achievements  in 
general  while  another  might  be  oriented 
toward  a  particular  vocational  skill.  The 
designated  schools  might  be  located  in 
white  neighborhoods,  black  neighbor- 
hoods, or  perhaps,  best  of  all,  at  schools 
whose  location  might  be  considered 
"neutral." 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  here 
is  an  Innovative  way  by  which  the  need 
for  busing  may  be  reduced  without  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  attainment  of  de- 
segregation and  quality  education  objec- 
tives. The  idea  has  worked  in  several 
places  where  magnet  schools  are  per- 
ceived as  being  of  high  quality  and  are 
in  convenient  locations.  At  the  end  of 
my  statement  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  relevant  articles  on  magnet 
schools  that  indicate  that  the  concept 
can  work  to  induce  voluntary  integra- 
tion, to  reduce  racial  tensions  and  to 
provide  popular,  high  quality  education. 

Mr.  President,  magnet  schools  are  just 
one  of  the  positive  innovative  methods 
that  my  bill  would  encourage.  The  bill 
would  also  f  imd  the  development  of  plans 
for,  and  the  construction  of.  schools  at 
"neutral  sites,"  so  as  to  minimize  the 
need  for  large-scale,  long-distance  bus- 
ing. Such  schools  might  be  In  central 
locations  much  like  shopping  centers. 
These  schools  would  not  be  "neighbor- 
hood schools"  in  the  traditional  sense; 
they  would  be  metropolitan  schools  ca- 
pable of  drawing  from  black  and  white 
neighborhoods.  Such  schools,  aside  from 
their  "neutral  siting,"  might  also  adopt 
features  that  would  classify  them  as 
"magnets."  This  concept  has  long  been 
a  feature  of  many  court-ordered  integra- 
tion plans  and  is  in  my  view  a  sound, 
workable  principle. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  aid  to  dis- 
tricts for  the  planning,  construction  or 
development  of  education  parks,  or  clus- 
ters of  schools  of  a  wide  variety  located 
on  a  common  site.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
such  a  complex  that  has  proven  popular 
and  accessible.  This  is  another  innova- 
tive Idea  that  could  be  made  part  of  a 
desegregation  plsm. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  encourage 
cooperative  education  magnetism  such 
as  the  pairing  of  schools  and  programs 
with  specific  colleges  and  imlversltles  or 
with  leading  business  organlzatlonG.  This 
Idea  has  been  tried  and  has  experienced 
some  success  in  the  troubled  Boston  com- 
munity. At  the  end  of  my  statement,  I 
will  submit  a  listing  of  some  of  the  t3T3e8 
of  cooperative  "pairings"  which  are  pos- 
sible. Pairing  Is  particularly  attractive  as 
a  concept  because  It  brings  the  wider 
commxmlty  Into  an  active  civic  Involve- 
ment in  helping  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems. The  alliances  can  serve  to  mag- 
netize a  school,  that  ts,  to  make  It  very 
attractive  to  members  of  all  races  by  giv- 
ing significant  and  exciting  educational 
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offerings  and  generally  improving  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  affected 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  in- 
creased use  of  the  above  methods  can 
cut  down  significantly  on  our  reliance  on 
busing  to  achieve  desegregation  and  can 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
educational  systems.  The  US.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  March  1975  report 
"Twenty  Years  After  Brown :  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity"  at  page  63 
states: 

By  examining  alternative  methods  of 
scbool  desegregation  that  rely  upon  a  mini- 
mum Of  buBlng,  busing  to  provide  almost 
complete  desegregation  can  be  as  little  as  '^ 
to  V*  of  the  amount  estimated  by  conven- 
tional rule  of  thumb  techniques. 

A  study  by  the  Lambda  Corporation, 
"School  Desegregation  with  Minimum 
Busing,"  commissioned  by  HEW,  fiu:- 
ther  docimients  that  desegregation  is 
possible  with  a  minimum  amoimt  of  bus- 
ing. Accomplishing  this  takes  imagina- 
tion, strong  local  leadership  and  re- 
sources. My  bill  Is  designed  to  encourage 
all  three. 

nSCAI,  ASPECTS 

The  authorization  of  ESAA-  expires 
June  30, 1976.  The  present  spending  level 
for  ESAA  Is  $241  million,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  the  same 
amoimt  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  au- 
thorization, however,  has  been  $1  billion 
per  year  over  the  past  few  years.  My  bill 
would  extend  the  authorization  of  ESAA 
through  September  30,  1978,  authorizing 
$250  million  for  the  transition  quarter 
of  July  1,  1976  through  September  30, 
1976,  and  $1  billion  each  for  the  1977 
and  1978  fiscal  years.  This  represents  no 
change  over  present  authorization  levels. 
ESAA  appropriations  should  be  per- 
mitted to  Increase,  however,  to  the  full 
authorized  level  of  $1  billion  annually. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  by  think- 
ing that  we  can  tackle  this  problem  with- 
out giving  It  some  significant  priority 
and  proper  fimdlng. 

THE    BUSING    ISSUE 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
historic  and  momentous  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  which  held  that 
State-sanctioned  separation  of  the  races 
in  the  public  schools  Is  Inherently  un- 
equal and  is  violative  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Subsequent  court  cases  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  have  served  to  speed 
up  the  school  desegregation  process  in 
both  North  and  South.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  legal  and  constitutional  history 
of  this  process  since  it  is  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  due  particularly  to  the 
residential  patterns  of  our  cities,  which 
are  most  often  racially  separate,  and  to 
the  school  attendance  zones  attached  to 
those  patterns,  courts  that  have  found 
the  existence  of  a  segregated  school  sys- 
tem have  acted  to  dismantle  the  dual 
system  of  schools  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  students. 

It  is  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  turmoil  surrounding  this  issue  has 
begun.  Many  opponents  of  Integration 


and  equality  of  opportunity  have  made 
"forced  busing"  and  its  attendant  image 
of  chaos,  violence  and  disruption  synon- 
ymous with  integration.  Thus,  many 
people,  whites  and  black,  who  do  not 
particularly  like  the  idea  of  busing  are 
locked  into  a  no-win  position  In  which 
they  must  embrace  an  idea  they  don't 
like — busing — in  order  to  continue  to 
strongly  support  the  larger  ideas  of  equal 
protection,  an  integrated  society  and 
equality  of  opE>ortunity  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Presidait,  this  Is  not  right.  We 
must  not  be  pushed  into  a  situation  of 
equating  integration  witii  biising — of 
having  to  tinker  with  the  civil  rights  laws 
and  with  hard-won  constitutional  pro- 
tections as  the  only  means  of  reducing 
the  inconveniences  of  busing. 

In  analyzing  the  question  of  busing 
we  should  begin  by  asking  exactly  why 
it  has  become  so  controversial  an  issue. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
seized  upon  for  use  as  an  emotional 
weapon  by  many  who  are  opposed  to 
equal  opportimity,  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  the  concern  about  bus- 
ing. Let  me  outline  several  of  the  more 
substantive  concerns  that  are  most 
typically  expressed  by  both  black  and 
whites. 

First.  Busing  might  be  disruptive  to  a 
student.  It  takes  the  child  out  of  his  or 
her  neighborhood  and  into  a  neighbor- 
hood or  school  that  is  often  hostile,  has 
a  crime  problem  and  so  on. 

Second.  Often,  the  school  to  which  the 
student  is  bused  is  a  poor  quality  school, 
a  physically  unfit  school,  or  school  lack- 
ing in  resources. 

Third.  Some  busing  has  been  Incon- 
venient, excessively  long  and  time-con- 
suming, requiring  transfer,  and  so  forth. 

Beyond  these  tsiies  of  legitimate  con- 
cerns, however,  can  be  foimd  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  anti-equality  sentiment 
masquerading  as  opposition  to  busing. 
We  should  be  candid  enough  to  state 
openly  that  the  mob  that  last  week 
viciously  attacked  an  Innocent  black 
citizen  in  front  of  Boston's  City  Hall, 
beating  him  with  an  American  flag,  was 
not  antibusing  but  antiblack.  Busing  for 
this  mob  was  only  the  pretext  for  carry- 
ing out  criminal  acts  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  worst  days  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  195C's  and  1960's.  That 
type  of  activity  has  no  place  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Yet,  I  know  from  personal  experience 
and  contacts,  that  there  are  msmy  blacks 
who  oppose  massive  ordered  busing  on 
the  merits  of  busing  alone  and  that  there 
are  whites  who  oppose  msissive  ordered 
busing  on  the  merits  of  busing  alone. 
These  blacks  and  whites  are  not  Uncle 
Toms,  nor  are  these  whites  racists.  I 
believe  that  these  people,  grassroots 
people,  white  and  black  people  who  be- 
lieve in  equality  of  opportunity  and  in 
integration,  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle 
as  the  busing  debate  has  deteriorated 
into  an  "either/or"  battle.  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  sympathy  for  someone  who  is 
throwing  bricks  at  schoolchildren  or  who 
wants  the  clock  turned  back  on  race  re- 
lations. But,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
extremists  are  accurately  representiatlve 


of  the  genuine  concerns  many  people 
have  over  ordered  busing. 

Maxiy  rightfully  feel  that  busing  rep- 
resents several  things  that  are  vital. 

First,  it  is  often  a  constitutionally  re- 
quired remedy  to  overcome  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  Important, 
it  has  become  a  symbol  to  many  people 
of  the  Nation's  commitment  to  ending 
racial  discrimination.  Many  have  stated 
that  a  retreat  on  busing,  particularly  by 
interference  with  the  courts  and  witl 
constitutional  rights  and  protections, 
would  signal  a  retreat  from  equal  oppor- 
timity. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  why  bus- 
ing was  ordered  so  heavily  for  school 
integration  purposes  in  the  first  place. 
It  was  done  because  school  districts 
had  purposefully  discriminated  against 
blacks.  Busing  was  designed  to  ranedy 
this  discrimination.  Progress  has  been 
made  In  school  desegregation,  and  busing 
has  been  useful  to  that  progress. 

As  has  been  discussed,  objections  have 
been  raised  against  this  tooL  But  the  best 
response  to  those  objections  is  not  to 
get  rid  of  the  tool  and  of  constitutional 
protections.  The  best  soluticm  is  for  local 
school  authorities  to  be  Imaginative 
enough  to  lawfully  desegregate  their 
schools  and  to  improve  their  quality  to 
the  i>oint  where  busing,  if  needed,  can  be 
kept  as  a  small-scale  complement  to  a 
plan  with  many  other  aspects  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  and 
what  has  been  lacking  In  the  national 
discussion  of  busing  Is  a  clear  and  forth- 
right restatement  of  our  national  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity  and 
at  the  same  time  the  devel(H;>ment 
of  imaginative,  c<»istnictlve  innovative 
methods  at  the  Federal  and  local  levels 
to  reduce  the  need  for  mandatory  busing 
to  accomplish  desegregation.  There  must 
also  be  a  commitment,  to  greatly  enhance 
the  quality  of  education  In  the  inner  city. 
The  intent  of  this  bill  Is  to  articulate 
these  commitments. 

FBOBUOCS    WITH    S.    3319 

I  reaUze,  Mr.  Presldoit,  that  8.  3319 
will  not  "solve"  the  "busing  problem."  I 
am  hopeful,  however,  that  it  will  help 
to  provide  a  positive  thrust.  I  know  that 
many  wUl  say  that  new  construction  is 
impr£u;tical  in  days  of  declining  school 
enrollments  and  that  moneys  are  inade- 
quate. In  response,  I  can  say  that  surely 
construction  would  not  be  appropriate  in 
all  places  undergoing  school  desegrega- 
tion. However,  in  some  places  construc- 
tion might  indeed  be  one  component  of 
an  overall  plan,  just  as  "magnetizing"* 
existing  schools  might  be  another.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, to  help  provide  for  and  encourage 
a  range  of  desegregation  remedies  which 
are  suited  to  the  particular  locale.  Again, 
I  stress  that  my  bill  adds  to  the  practical 
range  of  education  methods  that  can 
accomplish  Integration. 

Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  mag- 
nets and  the  other  innovative  methods 
will  work,  but  the  point  is  to  encourage 
the  effort  to  try  a  full  range  of  devices 
and  methods  rattier  than  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  busing  remedy. 
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There  being  no  objettion, 
material  were  ordered 
the  Record,  as  follows 

S.  33111 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  St  mate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ^School  Integration 
Innovation  Act  of  1978.' 

Sec.  2.  Section  707(a) 
School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (12)   of  such  ^ectlon  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  Construction  anc^  ( 
net  schools'. 

"(14)  The  pairing  of  schools  and  programs 
with  specific  colleges  an!  universities  and 
with  leading  businesses. 

"(15)  The  development  of  plans  for  and 
the  construction  of  'neutral  site'  schools. 

"(16)  Construction  aqd  development  of 
education  parks. 

"(17)  Education  progi4ms  especially  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  qua  llty  of  education  In 
inner  city  schools,  and  ^he  general  use  of 
'education  magnetism'.' 

Skc.  3.  Nothing  In  thld 
strued  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
full  enforcement  of  tha  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  tie  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Sec.  4.  Section  704(a)  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  second  sentence  the'eof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "There  are  further  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $25O,00t,OOO  for  the  period 
beginning  on  JtQy  1,  19  r6  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1976;  $1,(00,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977;  and  $l,f 00 .000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19'78." 
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The  Emergency  Special  Projects  portion  of 
the  Act  )s  not  part  of  the  state  apportioned 
funds.  These  funds  are  for  school  districts 
receiving  Court  ordered  desegregation  plans 
too  late  to  apply  for  regular  ESAA  assistance. 
Dayton,  Ohio  received  an  award  under  Emer- 
gency Special  Projects  In  1974  and  because 


of  a  new  Court  order  Is  also  eligible  to  apply 
m  1975.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  appli- 
cations Is  November  14,  1975.  Dayton  has 
also  Indicated  they  will  apply  for  ESAA  as- 
sistance in  the  regular  funding  cycle  for  1976. 
The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  In 
the  regular  cycle  Is  mid  February,  1976. 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Cttecory 


State 

apportion- 

ment 


Grant 
twsrd 


State 

apportJon- 

ment 


Grant 
award 


State 

apportion- 

ment 


Gnnt 
award 


Basic 4,248,793            695,765         4,643,436  1,408,549 

Pilot 1,080,201            921,781         1,180,532  697,276 

Nonprofit 576,107              15,428            629,611  404,999 

Special  projects 287,676 


4, 190, 376 

1,065,325 

568,070 


1,071,238 

658,483 

585,028 

(■) 


•  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  emergency  special  projects  was  Nov.  14,  1975. 


Act  shall  be  con- 


The  following  is  a  list  of  applicants  by 
category  for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 

1973 

Category  and  Applicant  Grant 

awards 
Basic: 

Warren  City  School $262,  612 

WarrensvlUe       Heights       City 

Schools    245,004 

Xenla  City  School 188, 149 

Pilot: 

East  Cleveland  City  School 496,  781 

Jefferson      Township      School 

District 425,000 

Nonprofit : 
Jefferson    Township    Develop- 
ment Council  (Dayton) 15, 428 


Total 


1,  632,  974 


1974 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  d.ACK 
MENT  IN  OHIO'S  5  LARGEST  Cll|lES 
GRAT10N  CASES,  OCTOBER  1975 


Enroll  nent 


aty 


Total 


Cleveland 129,109 

Columbus 95,799 

Cincinnati 68,546 

Dayton 45,181 

Younptown 21,117 

Total 359, 752 


OTHER  MAJOR  CHID  CITIES 


Toledo. 
Akron.. 


56,903 
48.415 


Ohio   Emergency   Schooi 
Fiscal  Yeabs   1973 


The  Emergency  School 
a  discretionary  grant  program 
financial    assistance   to   school 
meet  the  special  needs  Inc' 
mentation  of  a  plan  to 
minority  group  Isolation 
for  an  Ir.itlal  apportlonrejent 
After  the  needs  of  all  ellirlble 
plicants  have  been  met 
is   reapportioned   among 
unmet  needs. 

The  state  apportionment 
amount   of   grant   awards 
fundable   applicants    Is 
below. 


STUDENT  ENROLL- 
INVOLVEO   IN   INTE- 


Black 


Black 
(percent) 


74, 108 
30, 491 
35, 028 
22, 116 
10,229 


57.4 
31.8 
51.1 
48.9 
48.4 


171,972 


Basic: 
Cleveland     Heights-University 

Heights  School  District 484,969 

Warren  City  School  District 270,015 

Warrensvllle      Heights      City 

School    District 403,000 

Xenla  City  School  District 250,  565 

Pilot: 
East  Cleveland  Public  School..        445, 702 
Jefferson       Township       Local 

School  District  (Dayton)  _._         251.574 
Nonprofit : 
Community  School  Association 

(Cincinnati)    122,569 

Jefferson    Township    Develop- 
ment     82,940 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land           159,450 

Xenla     Health     and     Welfare 

Planning    Coimcll 40,040 

Emergency  Special  Projects: 
Dayton  City  School 287,676 


17,118 
15.009 


30.1 
31.0 


Aid   Grants   fob 
1974,  AND  1975 


Md  Act  (ESAA)   Is 

that  provides 

districts   to 

dent  to  the  Imple- 

e]lmlnate  or  reduce 

The  Act  provides 

to  each  state. 

fundable  ap- 

iny  state  balance 

those   states   with 

for  Ohio  and  the 

made  to  eligible 

given  In   the  table 


Total 2,  798,  500 

1975 

Basic: 

Warrensvllle       Heights       City 

School    390,004 

Xenla   City  Schools 261,557 

Warren  City  Schools 284,407 

Shaker  Heights  City  Schools.  _         135,  270 
Pilot: 

East         Cleveland         Public 

Schools    380,283 

Jefferson       Township       Local 

School  District 278,200 

Nonprofit: 

Dayton      Urban-Rural      Joint 

Task    Force 325,462 

Community     School     Associa- 
tion    155,352 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land   104.214 


Total 2.314.742 


It  should  be  noted  that  all  eligible  school 
districts  In  Ohio  that  were  eligible  and  sub- 
mitted an  application  of  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  funding  received  a  grant  award.  This 
is  In  contrast  to  many  States  where  the  com- 
bined total  of  unmet  needs  (eligible  fundable 
applications)  exceeded  980  million. 

Ohio  and  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Act,  fiscal  years  1973-75 

FISCAL  TEAR   197S  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  10,   1975 

Received — 9  awards. 

Basic  grants  1,071,238 

Pilot  projects  658,483 

"NPO"      (Nonprofit     organization 

grants) 686,028 

Total _  2,314.749 

Basic: 

Shaker  Heights  City 135,270 

Warren  City  284,407 

Warrensvllle   Heights  City 390,004 

Xenla  City 261,557 


1,071.238 
PUots: 

East  Cleveland  380,283 

Jefferson    Township    278,200 


658.483 
NPO: 
Community  School  Association.      155,352 
Dayton  Urban  Rural  Joint  Task 

Force   325,462 

Urban  League  of  Greater  East 
Cleveland   104,214 


685. 028 

FISCAL   TEAR    1974 

Received — 11  awards. 

Basic  grants 1,408,549 

Pilot  projects 697,276 

NPO  — _.       404.999 


2,  798. 500 
Basic: 
Cleveland     Heights     University 

Heights  School  District 484,969 

Warren  City  School  EMstrict 270,  015 

WarrensvlUe  Heights  City  School 

District   403,000 

Xenla  City  School  District 250,565 


1, 408,  549 
Pilot  project  grants: 
East  Cleveland  Public  Schools..      446, 702 
Jefferson  Township  Local  School 
District   (Dayton)    251,574 


697, 276 
Nonprofit  organization  grants: 
Community  Schools  Association 

(Cincinnati)    122.569 

Jefferson     Township     Develop- 
ment Council    (Dayton) 82,940 

Urban  League  of  Cleveland 169,460 
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Xenla  Health  and  Welfare  Plan- 
ning Council 


40.040 


404,999 
Part  B — ^Emergency  special  projects: 
Dayton  City   Schools 287,676 

FISCAL   TEAR    1973 

Received — Grants. 

Basic  grants   695.766 

Pilot  projects   921.781 

Nonprofit  organization  grants 16,428 


1. 692,  968 
Basic: 

Warren   City  Schools 362,612 

WarrensvlUe        Heights        City 

Schools  (Cleveland)    245,004 

Xenla   City   Schools 188, 149 


Nonprofit  organization  grants: 
Jefferson     Township     Develop- 
ment CouncU  (Dayton) 

Pilot  projects: 

East  Cleveland  City  Schools 

Jefferson  Township  School  Dis- 
trict (Dayton)    


695,  765 

15,428 
496, 781 
426,000 
921.781 


Activity  use — ESAA  funds  in  Ohio  for  fiscal 
year  1975 

OHIO  BASIC  FISCAL  TEAR   1B7S 

(Activity  use  in  percent) 

Activity: 

Special  remedial  services 66.0 

Staff  training 18.0 

Guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices    8.0 

Curriculum  development 0 

Career  education  services 0 

Innovative  interracial  pro- 
grams    9.0 

Community  activities 1.6 

Administrative    and    auzlllary 

services 18.0 

Planning  and  evaluation 0.6 

Facility  repair 0 


Grant  awards 

Shaker  Heights  City,  SD $136. 270 

Warren  City,  SD 284,407 

WarrensvlUe  Height  City,  SD 890. 004 

Xenla  City,  SD 261.667 


Total   1,071,288 

OHIO  PILOT  FISCAL  TZAB  1976 

Activity:  Percentage 

Special  remedial  services 76 

Staff    training 6 

Guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices    2 

Curriculum  development 9 

Career  education  services 2 

Innovative  interracial  programs  0 

Community  activities 0 

Administrative    and    auxiliary 

services   4 

Planning  and  evaluation 1 

Facility  repair 0 

Grant  awards 


East  Cleveland  PJ3 

Jefferson  Township  SD_ 


$380,  283 
278.  200 

658,  483 


OHIO    ITPO  FISCAL    TEAB    1975 

Activity:  Percentage 

Community  information  services 4 

Home-focused   programs 0 

Cultiiral  enrichment  activities 0 

Interracial     social     and     recreational 

services 0 

Interracial     educational     enrichment 

programs    8 

Career  orientation  activities 0 

Dropout  prevention  programs 6 

Supplemental  remedial  services 88 


GRANT    AWARDS 

Community     School     AasocUtSon. 

Cincinnati $166,862 

Dayton   Urban   Joint  Task   Force, 

Dayton    326,462 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Cleveland, 

Inc.   (East  Cleveiaod) 104.839 


688,653 


List  of  College-Public  School  Pairings  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  Desegregation  Plan 

a.  Boston  CoUege  wUl  work  with  Commu- 
nity School  District  3,  West  Roxbury,  at  all 
school  levels  from  kindergarten  through 
RosUndale  High.  It  wUl  coUaborate  with 
Harvard  in  the  District's  relation  to  the  new 
Southwest   1   citywide  high   school. 

b.  Boston  State  CoUege  wiU  work  with 
Community  School  District  6.  the  Burke  Dis- 
trict, at  aU  levels,  including  the  Jeremiah 
Burke  High  School.  In  addition,  Boston  State 
CoUege  would  work  with  Boston  High  School, 
a  citywide  magnet  school. 

c.  Boston  University  wUl  work  with  the 
Brighton-Mission  HUl  Community  School 
District  1  and  with  the  development  of  a 
citywide  high  school  in  human  movement 
and  dance  for  the  Commonwealth  Armory. 
In  addition,  it  will  continue  its  support  and 
assistance  to  the  Bilingual  Hispanic  pro- 
grams located  throughout  the  city. 

d.  Brandels  University  wlU  work  inten- 
sively with  the  citywide  magnet  English 
High  School,  which  wiU  be  both  a  compre- 
hensive four  year  high  school  and  a  specialty 
school  for  the  arts. 

e.  Bunker  HUl  Community  CoUege  vrill 
work  with  the  Charlestown  school  compo- 
nents of  the  Madison  Park  Community 
School  District  8,  giving  special  emphasis  to 
the  development  of  cooperative  programs  be- 
tween Charlestown  High  and  the  College. 

f.  Emerson  College  wiU  work  Intensively 
with  the  citywide  magnet  Copley  Square 
High  School. 

g.  Emmanuel  College  wlU  work  with  the 
Hyde  Park  Community  School  District  4  at 
all  levels.  Including  Hyde  Park  High. 

h.  Harvard  University  wUl  work  inten- 
sively with  the  staff  and  students  of  Rox- 
bury  High  School.  It  wUl  share  fuUy  In  the 
later  transition  Into  Madison  Park  Campus 
High.  Harvard  wUl  also  work  intensively  to 
support  development  of  citywide  Southwest 
1  High  School. 

i.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
wUl  work  Intensively  to  redesign  East  Bos- 
ton High  School  into  the  citywide  East  Bos- 
ton Teclinlcal  High  School  and  with  the 
Barnes  Middle  School,  a  new  citywide  mag- 
net middle  school.  Both  schools  wUl  stress 
aspects  of  environmental  protection  engi- 
neering and  aviation  maintenance  tech- 
nology. 

J.  Northeastern  University  wiU  work  with 
the  Madison  Park  Community  School  Dis- 
trict 8  at  all  levels.  It  wlU  aid  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  programs  for  the 
new  citywide  Madison  Park  Campus  High 
School. 

k.  Regis  CoUege  wUl  work  Intensively  with 
the  citywide  magnet  Boston  Latin  Academy, 
formerly  known  as  the  Girls  Latin  School. 

1.  Simmons  CoUege  wlU  work  with  Ja- 
maica Plain  High  School,  giving  Intensive 
attention  to  the  modification  In  their  voca- 
tional education  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
Court  Plan. 

m.  Suffolk  University  wiU  work  to  support 
and  assist  the  schools  included  within  the 
Title  1  Model  Subsystem.  It  wlU  also  assist 
citywide  Boston  Trade  School. 

n.  Tufts  University  wUi  work  intensively 
with  the  citywide  magnet  Boston  Technical 
High  School. 

o.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  will 
work  with  Community  School  District  7, 
South  Boston,  at  all  levels  from  South  Bos- 
ton High  to  elementary  schools.  This  support 
Includes  help  in  developing  the  McCormack 


Middle  School  into  a  citywide  magnet  mid- 
dle school  featuring  Bade  and  Remedial  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

p.  Wellesley  CoUege  will  work  intensively 
with  citywide  magnet  Boston  Latin  School. 

q.  Wheelock  CoUege  wlU  work  with  Com- 
munity School  District  2,  Jamaica  Plain,  at 
the  kindergarten  through  middle  school 
levels. 


List  or  Business — ^Public  School  Pairings 
IN  Boston,  Mass. 
The  list  of  businesses  which  have  agreed 
to  assume  a  responslbiUty  for  a  specific  school 
and  the  tentative  pairing  with  high  schools 
is  as  follows : 

a.  Prudential  Insurance  Company — ^Boston 
High  School. 

b.  Federal  Reserve  Bank — Boston  Latin 
School. 

c.  Boston  Edison  Company — Boston  Tech- 
nical High  School. 

d.  Ledgemont  Laboratories  (Kennecott 
Copper) — ^Boston  Techmcal  High  School. 

e.  HoneyweU  Inc. — Brighton  High  Schooi. 

f.  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company — 
Charlestown  High  School. 

g.  National  Shawmut  Bank — Copley  High 
School. 

h.  New  England  Telephone  Company — ^Dor- 
chester High  School. 

i.  Massport  Authority — East  Boston  High 
School. 

].  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company — 
English  High  School. 

k.  International  Business  Machines — Bos- 
ton Latin  Academy  (formerly  Girl's  Latin 
School) . 

1.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston — ^Hyde 
Park  High  School. 

m.  Boston  Gas  Company — Jamaica  Plain 
High  School. 

n.  Traveler's  Insurance  Company — Jamaica 
Plain  High  School. 

o.  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company — 
Jeremiah  Burke  High  School. 

p.  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield — Occupational 
Resource  Center. 

q.  State  Street  Bank — Roxbury  High 
School. 

r.  New  En^and  Merchants  Bank — RosUn- 
dale High  School. 

s.  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company — South 
Boston  High  Schooi. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  2, 1975] 

A  "Magnet"  School  in  Boston  Umaffccted 

BT  Raciai.  Siute 

(By  Lee  Daniels) 

Boston. — In  contrast  to  the  tension  and 
uncertainty  in  many  public  schools  affected 
by  the  desegregation  court  order  here.  It's 
been  business  as  usual  at  itngiteh  High 
school. 

One  of  22  "magnet"  schools  established  In 
Boston  as  a  means  of  making  desegregation 
attractive  to  aU  races,  English  High  has  been 
so  peaceful  the  police  v^o  patrol  outside  do 
nothing  more  strenuous  than  direct  traffic. 

School  officials  hope  that  the  quaUty  of 
education  avaUable  in  the  magnet  schools, 
designed  to  draw  students  from  all  over  the 
city  (and  thus  achieve  desegregation)  by 
offering  distinctive  programs  wiU  blunt  the 
impact  of  busing  students  to  them. 

(Each  magnet  school  is  paired  with  a  local 
college  which  helps  devek^  and  sustain  such 
programs.) 

P'rom  all  Indications,  that  hope  appears 
well-founded.  Ilie  percentage  of  students  at- 
tending the  magnet  schools  consistently  has 
topped  that  of  the  entire  school  system  since 
school  opened  Sept.  8. 

For  example,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  school  department,  in  early  October 
Just  over  83  per  cent  of  the  15,732  students 
enroUed  in  magnet  schools  attended  schcxil. 
School  officials  said  70  percent  of  the  64.086 
students  in  regular  pubUc  schools  attended 
school. 
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At  Engllab  High,  60  per  :«nt  of  the  school's 
S.600  students  attended  class.  School  ofiBciala 
■aid  the  percentage  of  students  attending  the 
school  has  fluctuated  betf  een  60  and  70  per 
cent  since  school  opened,  4  figure  higher  than 
for  nonmagnet  high  schdols. 

English  High  students  interviewed  said 
busing  is  no  prohlem  thera 

GaU  Lindsay,  a  white  16-year-old  junior 
from  Boston's  West  Roxbury  section,  chose 
two  years  ago  to  be  bused  to  English  because 
"all  my  friends  were  comli  kg  and  I  wanted  to 
come." 

Gall,  an  officer  In  the  school's  National 
Honor  Society,  added  that  this  year  she  again 
chose  to  be  bused  to  the  s<  hool. 

Carmen  Toon,  a  black  17-year-old  senior 
from  Mattapan,  quipped  that  although  not 
assigned  to  be  bused,  she  rides  a  school  bus 
Instead  of  public  transportation  because  "I 
get  to  school  quicker  and  It's  free." 

Relations  between  sti^dents  once  they 
reach  the  school  appear  ebually  free  of  ten- 
sion. "I  don't  have  any  problems  with  any- 
body," Jesus  Urlalte,  a  17-year-old  Junior 
bused  from  Jamaica  Plali.  said.  "I  don't  see 
anjrthlng  wrong  with  bla:k  and  white  kids 
going  to  school  together." 

Those  Interviewed  attributed  the  relaxed 
atmosphere  at  English  lUgh,  the  nation's 
oldest  public  school,  to  Iti  modern  quarters, 
the  success  of  its  athletic  teams,  and  the 
"human  relations"  work  of  Just  about  the 
entire  school  community. 

The  school,  a  new  10-s1ory  glass  and  con- 
crete structure  in  the  Fei  iway  section,  looks 
like  a  modern  office  bulldng  and  has  such 
amenities  as  escalators,  a  library  and  media 
center  where  students  can  produce  their  own 
films,  and  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool. 

"The  bvUldiag's  so  nice  we  don't  want  to 
mess  it  up,"  Toon  said. 

Robert  Peterkln,  the  school's  young,  black 
principal,  said  that  last  yoar,  except  for  one 
fight  in  October,  the  schc  ol  escaped  serious 
racial  incidents. 

Peterkln  said  the  successes  of  the  school's 
soccer  team,  its  girls'  athl  stic  teams,  and  its 
boys'  basketball  team,  sti.te  champions  for 
two  straight  years,  contributed  to  the  racial 
peace. 

Toon  said.  "We  had  40<>  students  out  for 
some  of  the  girls'  game  i  and  blacks  and 
whites  came  to  watch  the  b  asketball  team.  We 
were  all  cheering  the  sam<  team  after  school 
and  that  made  it  hard  to  fight  each  other 
during  school." 

Shirley  Judge,  a  whl  e  West  Roxbury 
parent  whose  daughter  Is  1  lused  to  the  school 
and  who  is  active  in  schcKl  affairs,  said  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  alout  200  students 
held  a  human  relations  workshop  "to  dis- 
cuss things  and  get  to  knsw  each  other." 

"The  attitude  (at  English)  is  very  good." 
Judge  said.  "The  discipline  Is  firm,  but  not 
extreme,  and  we've  got  goo  1  teachers.  We  feel 
It's  our  school  and  it's  up  to  us  to  take  care 
of  It." 

English  offers  or  is  devel  oping  programs  in 
physical  education  smd  beilth,  the  perform- 
ing arts,  visual  and  communicative  arts,  ur- 
ban studies  and  humanities.  In  addition  to 
its  general  education  dnd  college  prep 
courses.  ] 

Other  magnet  school  programs  Include  a 
bilingual  elementary  school  program  teach- 
ing Spanish  or  English  as  k  second  language, 
another  elementary  school  program  empha- 
sizes general  and  applied  science,  and  another 
stressing  creative  writing  and  mathematics. 
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[Prom  the  New  Tork 
Crrr's  "MAONrr"  Hior 

(By  Leonard  ^uder) 
The  "magnet"  high 
of  an  old  idea,  may  be 
the  future  of  secondary  education 

The  magnets, 
institutes,  emphasizing 
ography   or   communications 


school 
selblng 


theme-cekitered 
such 
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a  new  version 

a  pattern  for 

In  the  city. 

schools  or 
areas  as  ocean- 
grew  out  of 


attempts  in  recent  years  to  meet  movmtlng 
demands  for  greater  relevance  In  education 
and  to  find  ways  to  attract  white  students 
to  heavily  black  schools. 

Prom  the  educational  standpoint,  officials 
say,  the  magnets  have  worked  out  very  well. 
The  special  programs  have  added  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 
Student  attendance  rates  in  the  programs, 
one  yardstick  of  success,  are  relatively  high. 
But  as  a  means  of  furthering  integration,  the 
magnets  have  had  little  impact  on  a  school 
system  that  is  now  more  than  two-thirds 
black  and  Hispanic. 

"Magnet  schools  are  no  p&nacea  for  all 
our  problems,"  said  James  P.  Regan,  the 
former  high-school  teacher  and  dean  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
during  1974-75.  "But  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  provide  more  educational  options 
and  alternatives,  they  appear  to  be  one  of 
our  most  promising  developments." 

A    NEW    CONCEPT 

Although  magnet  schools  as  such  are  a 
relatively  new  development — the  term  "mag- 
net" only  recently  entered  the  educational 
vocabulary — they  are  based  on  the  simple  and 
far  from  from  new  idea  that  special  programs 
will  attract  students,  even  those  who  live  a 
considerable  distance  away,  who  would  nor- 
mally go  elsewhere  or  might  drop  out  of 
school  altogether. 

The  city  now  has  four  high  schools  that 
are  designated  as  magnet  schools:  August 
Martin  (aerospace)  and  Beach  Channel 
(oceanography)  in  Queens  and  Clara  Barton 
(health  professions)  and  Edward  R.  Murrow 
(communications  arts  and  other  options)  in 
Brooklyn.  A  dozen  other  academic  and  com- 
prehensive schools  have  magnet  compo- 
nents— special  Institutes  or  schools-withln- 
schools. 

Two  magnet  schools  are  scheduled  to  open 
this  fall.  One,  named  in  memory  of  a  former 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the 
Murry  Bergtraiim  High  School  for  Business 
Careers  in  downtown  Manhattan.  The  other 
is  the  Boys  and  Girls  High  School  In  Brook- 
lyn, which  will  offer  students  a  range  of 
course  options  in  urban  planning,  building 
and  related  fields. 

PBOGSAM    EXTENDED 

In  September,  the  magnet  school  concept 
will  be  tried  for  the  first  time  on  the  middle- 
school  level  in  an  attempt  to  bring  a  degree 
of  racial  balance  to  Mark  Twain  Junior  High 
School  in  the  Coney  Island  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. Under  a  Federal  Court- approved  inte- 
gration plan,  Mark  Twain,  which  is  now  pre- 
dominantly black,  will  become  a  magnet 
school  for  gifted  pupils. 

The  city's  long-established  special  academic 
schools,  such  as  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Science  and  the  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  High 
School  of  Music  and  the  Arts,  are,  in  sense, 
magnet  schools  even  though  they  are  not 
categorized  as  such.  So  Is  Brooklyn's  young 
and  well-regarded  experimental  John  Dewey 
High  School,  which  features  Individualized 
programming,  flexible  schedules  and  Inde- 
pendent studies. 

Magnet  schools  receive  no  special  budget 
allocation  because  they  are  magnets.  But 
education  officials  noted  that  the  allocation 
formula  tries  to  take  Into  consideration  spe- 
cial school  features.  The  few  city  schools  that 
have  extended  school  days.  Including  Augiist 
Martin,  also  receive  an  additional  amount  to 
cover  the  extra  operating  expense. 

Apart  from  their  special  programs,  magnet 
schools  differ  from  most  other  schools  in  that 
they  draw  students  on  a  voluntary  basis  from 
a  much  wider  area,  often  the  entire  borough 
and  sometimes  the  whole  city.  This  gives 
these  schools  a  broader  geographic  mix  of 
students  and  is  the  reason  why  they  are  re- 
garded, at  least  theoretically,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  better  racial  balance. 

"I  take  two  buses  and  two  trains  to  get 
here  for  a  total  dally  travel  time  of  three 


hotirs,"  said  Kathleen  Assevera,  a  15-year-old 
sophomore  at  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  School  of 
Law,  Politics  and  Community  Affairs. 

Kathleen  lives  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  and 
Tllden  Is  in  the  East  Flatbush  section  of 
Brooklyn.  But  the  long  trip,  she  said  em- 
phatically, "is  worth  It — 1  like  the  school." 
As  the  result  of  Interests  kindled  by  her 
studies.  Kathleen  is  thinking  about  a  possible 
career  in  law. 

MOBE    SCHOOLS    PLANNED 

Samuel  Polatnlck,  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Education's  high  school  division,  said  that 
the  future  trend  in  secondary  education  here 
would  be  "more  and  more"  to  magnet  schools 
and  special  programs,  even  though  they  may 
not  all  carry  such  a  designation. 

"Virtually  every  high  school  in  the  city," 
he  said  in  an  interview  at  central  headquar- 
ters, "will  some  day  emphasize  a  special 
theme  or  area  of  interest." 

New  York  City's  first  magnet  high  school- 
August  Martin — was  opened  in  1971  and  its 
exj>erlences  have  demonstrated  what  magnets 
can  accomplish  In  the  way  of  education  and 
what  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  in  the  ares 
of  social  change. 

Martin  occupies  a  modern  red-brick  build- 
ing \p.  predominantly  black  South  Jamaica 
that  had  formerly  housed  Woodrow  Wilson 
Vocational  and  Technical  High  School.  Wil- 
son had  been  shunned  by  white  students  who 
did  not  want  to  attend  a  "black"  school  and 
by  black  students  who  objected  to  attending 
what  they  regarded  as  a  school  that  was  edu- 
cationally Inferior  as  well  as  racial  segre- 
gated. 

In  1970,  with  the  enrollment  down  to  few 
hundred  students,  the  decision  was  made  to 
transform  Wilson  into  a  comprehensive 
school  that  would  be  geared  largely  to  the 
aerospace  field.  The  school  was  also  renamed 
In  meanory  of  a  black  American  pilot  who  was 
killed  while  flying  a  relief  mission  to  Biafra 
In  1968. 

Martin  uses  aerospace  as  the  "motiva- 
tional" theme  in  the  academic  as  well  ais  ca- 
reer areas.  Dr.  Lawrence  Coatello,  the  prin- 
cipal, said  recently.  Math  and  science  classes, 
for  Instance,  often  draw  examples  from  the 
field  of  aviation.  The  career-related  courses 
Include  airport  maintenance,  aerospace  med- 
ical technology,  meteorology,  airline  adminis- 
tration, flying,  travel  and  tourism. 

SEVEN-HOTJE  DAT 

"Our  magnet  Is  seven  hours  a  day,"  Dr. 
Costello  said.  This  gives  Martin  a  longer  day 
than  most  schools  have.  Some  students  find 
the  hours  and  the  pace  too  difficult  and  they 
leave.  "They  don't  drop  out  of  school,  they 
Just  return  to  their  neighborhood  school," 
the  principal  remarked. 

But  the  majority  remain  and  they  attend 
regvUarly.  Martin's  student  attendance  rate — 
consistently  around  90  percent — is  among 
the  best  In  the  city.  The  average  academic 
high  school  attendance  rate  Is  10  percentage 
points  lower. 

The  early  hope  that  the  school  might  at- 
tract a  racially  balanced  enrollment  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  Blacks  make  up  86  percent  of 
the  current  student  body  of  1.500. 

"In  spite  of  magnets  and  everjrthlng  else 
we  try,"  said  one  high-ranking  headquarters 
official,  who  preferred  not  to  be  Identified, 
"we  still  can't  overcome  that  fact  that  many 
white  parents  wUl  not  voluntarily  send  their 
children  to  a  school  In  a  minority  area." 

Attempts  to  promote  Integration — usually 
as  the  result  of  court  mandates — have  been 
behind  the  moves  to  magnet  schools  In  sev- 
eral other  cities,  among  them  Boston,  De- 
troit, Houston  and  Chicago.  In  cities  where 
anagnets  are  now  operating  their  effective- 
ness as  an  Integration  technique  has  gener- 
ally been  a  matter  of  debate. 

Detroit's  magnet  high -school  program,  es- 
tablished foiir  years  ago,  has  been  "utterly 
and  completely  a  failure,"  according  to  Dr. 
Comellxis  J.  Oollghtly.  the  president  of  that 
city's  Board  of  EducaUon. 
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While  the  magnet  schools  have  not  had 
the  integration  effects  originally  hoped  for, 
some  aspects  of  the  idea  have  been  adapted 
in  the  special  programs  for  regiUar  schools. 
Erasmtis  Hall  High  School's  Institute  of 
Performing  Arts  is  an  example  of  a  magnet 
program  functioning  within  a  larger  school. 

A  public  secondary  school  since  1896, 
Erasmus  Hall  was  founded  as  a  private  acad- 
emy in  1787,  which  makes  it  the  oldest  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  state  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  coxmtry.  The  old  academy 
building,  now  a  museum,  stands  In  the 
school's  quadrangle. 

PEBTORMING-ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  school  enrollment  went  from  10  per 
cent  black  and  Hispanic  in  1962  to  57.9  per 
cent  minority  in  1972  as  white  families  moved 
from  the  racially  changing  Flatbush  neigh- 
borhood or  sent  their  children  to  other 
schools.  In  an  effort  to  stem  the  enrollment 
trend,  the  Board  of  Education  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  performing-arts  program  at  Eras- 
mus Hall. 

It  now  seems  obvious  that  those  who 
thought  the  institute,  which  started  with  150 
students  and  now  has  580,  could  alter  the 
racial  balance  of  a  school  with  5,000  students 
had  simply  expected  too  much.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  Institute 
now  matches  that  of  the  school — both  are  78 
per  cent  black  and  Hispanic. 

"Integration  is  no  longer  a  primary  objec- 
tive," said  Fred  Levenson,  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  charge  of  the  Institute.  "The  objec- 
tive now  is  a  viable  school  with  Interested 
kids  in  the  arts." 

That  goal  seems  attainable.  A  total  of  1,500 
students  interested  in  music,  art,  dance  and 
drama  applied  for  admission  this  fall.  Of  this 
number,  350  were  accepted. 

EXTRA   CLASSES 

Students  In  the  institute  attend  school  for 
an  extra  two  periods,  or  80  minutes,  dally. 
Additional  time  Is  devoted  to  their  special 
Interest.  They  also  have  a  heavy  schedule  of 
after-school  activities  which  often  Includes 
performing  In  the  community. 

The  dropout  rate  for  students  in  the  in- 
stitute is  relatively  low — somewhere  between 
5  and  8  per  cent,  according  to  Harriet  Oxman, 
the  principal.  The  majority  of  students  in  the 
program,  she  added,  are  headed  for  college 
and  many  members  of  last  month's  first 
grauatlng  class  from  the  Institution  won  full- 
tuition  art  and  music  college  scholarships. 

SOICE   CONCERNS 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  they  have  sparked, 
the  magnet  schools  and  programs  have  also 
stirred  some  concerns. 

One  Is  that  they  will  draw  the  best  and 
most-motivated  students  away  from  the 
regular  schools,  which  still  educate  the  bulk 
of  the  city's  306,000  high  school  students. 

Another  Is  that  the  magnets  coxild  become 
havens  for  white  students  seeking  to  flee 
regular  schools  with  higher  minority  enroll- 
ments. This  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem now,  since  most  magnets  are  In  heavily 
minority  schools,  but  there  Is  some  feeling 
that  It  could  be  a  factor  In  the  future  as 
more  magnets  are  established. 

School  Chancellor  Irving  Anker  has  a  fur- 
ther concern. 

"There  Is  a  tendency  In  education,"  he 
said,  "to  oversell  promising  programs  to  the 
public — to  give  people  the  Idea  that  they 
can  accomplish  everything.  We  feel  that  the 
magnets  are  an  excellent  concept,  but  wa 
want  people  to  understand  what  magnets 
can  and  cannot  do." 


[From  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  Not.  3. 

1975] 

Magnet  Schools  .  .  .  Childrxn  Sexm  to 

LikxThem 

(By  Shelly  Cohen) 

Boston. — Jimmy  and  Susan  missed  the 

bus  that  usually  takes  them  to  Ohrenberger 


Elementary  School,  but  that  didnt  stop 
them.  They  walked  the  tiiree  miles  to  their 
class  at  one  of  Boston's  22  "magnet"  schools. 

The  two  black  youngsters  marched 
through  white  neighborhoods,  through  traf- 
fic and  along  highways  to  get  to  "their" 
school. 

VJB.  District  Judge  W.  Arthur  Oarrity  Jr. 
has  called  the  magnet  schools  "the  criuc  and 
magic"  of  his  integration  plan  for  the 
school  system  in  Boston,  where  forced  bus- 
ing has  resulted  in  street  Tiolenoe  and  ab- 
senteeism. Jimmy,  Susan  and  many  of  the 
16,000  children  attending  the  magnet 
schools  (17  percent  of  Boston's  school  pop- 
xilation)  testify  to  their  magic. 

"My  father  says  I've  learned  more  bere 
than  anywhere,"  says  Tracy  Jackson,  9,  a 
fourth  grader.  "He  can't  keep  me  in  books 
anymore.  I  read  too  fast." 

But  as  a  tool  of  integration,  magnet 
schools — schools  that  attract  students  by 
offering  special  programs — ^have  a  spotty  rec- 
ord of  success.  Despite  that  record,  they  are 
being  seized  upon  by  courts  and  school  of- 
ficials as  a  possible  alternative  to  forced 
busing. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  magnets  were  con- 
ceived 10  years  ago  as  a  way  to  revitalize 
Inner  city  schools,  they  have  Improved  at- 
tendance and  reduced  discipline  problems, 
but  have  failed  In  most  cases  to  Increase  In- 
tegration. The  Philadelphia  school  board  Is 
now  under  a  court  desegregation  order. 

New  York  City  officials,  after  four  years 
of  noagnet  schools,  also  report  better  than 
average  attendance  and  few  discipline  prob- 
lems. The  program  serves  19,000  students, 
about  6  percent  of  total  enrollment  was 
achieved. 

"It  has  had  some  effect  (on  integration) ," 
sa3rs  Samuel  Polatnlck,  executive  director  of 
the  Office  of  Specialized  High  Schools  for 
New  York  City.  "But  I'd  be  dishonest  if  I 
said  it  solved  the  problem."  The  pull  of 
neighborhood  schools,  particularly  in  white 
neighborhoods,  remains  stronger,  Polataick 
says. 

But  in  a  Minneapolis  high  school  district 
and  In  the  Dallas  suburb  of  Richardson, 
magnets  have  worked  to  bring  black  and 
white  students  together  without  violence, 
without  protest. 

The  magnet  program  at  the  Minneapolis 
school,  started  in  1970,  reversed  a  declining 
white  enrollment.  In  Richardson,  the  all- 
black  elementary  school  became  a  magnet 
this  year,  and  60  percent  white  enrollment 
was  achieved. 

In  Boston,  eight  magnet  schools,  among 
them  Ohrenberger,  were  established  before 
the  courts  ordered  the  school  system  inte- 
grated last  year.  Their  original  purpose  was 
to  oerve  bright  children,  black  and  white, 
and  they  are  successful  at  this  today.  But 
at  some  of  the  14  new  magnet  schools  opened 
this  year  by  Judge  Oarrity.  attendance  fig- 
ures show  some  resistance  to  Integration. 

Magnet  schools  take  as  many  forms  as  there 
are  cities  using  them.  Some  are  for  bright 
students,  others  for  those  with  special  Inter- 
ests such  as  art  or  music  or  science,  tuid  still 
others  are  for  the  poorly  motivated,  who 
otherwise  might  drop  out. 

What  they  all  have  in  common  Is  that  stu- 
dents attending  magnets  have  volunteered  to 
do  so,  and  the  schools  draw  from  outside 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  located. 

Despite  the  resistance  to  Integration  in 
Boston,  Trotter  Elementary  in  the  largely 
black  Roxbury  section  has  had  no  trouble 
attracting  51  percent  whites.  Parents  seem 
eager  to  send  their  children  to  what  they 
believe  is  a  progressive  school  with  such 
programs  as  open  classrooms  and  team  teach- 
ing. 

The  Richardson  district,  an  upper  middle- 
class  white  suburb  of  Dallas,  was  given  two 
weeks  by  a  federal  court  this  August  to  at- 
tract 250  white  p\iplls  to  Hamilton  Park 
School. 


School  officials  came  up  with  a  magnet  pro- 
gram in  drama  and  music,  special  gymnastics 
courses,  and  a  16-to-l  pupil-teacher  ratio.  By 
the  deadline.  289  white  students  were  signed 
up  to  balance  the  school's  265  black  pupils. 

Ohrenberger,  In  Boston's  white  West  Rox- 
bury section,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  as  a 
magnet  school  and  has  a  minority  enrollment 
of  42  percent. 

"Their  attitude  toward  school  Is  Just  a  lit- 
tle different,"  Mary  Connolly,  the  principal, 
said  of  the  youngsters.  "And  that  makes  the 
relationships  between  parent  and  teacher  dif- 
ferent." 

While  \(^te  parents  in  some  sections  of 
Boston  marched  near  schools  to  protest  forced 
btislng,  parents  at  Ohrenberger  were  on  hand 
to  greet  the  buses  the  first  day  of  school,  to 
welcome  the  new  pupils. 

In  his  appraisal  of  one  of  tiie  city's  magnet 
schools,  a  white  Boston  cab  driver  said,  "My 
daughter's  tAiring  hairdressing  and  psychol- 
ogy and  all  kinds  of  crazy  things,  but  at  least 
she's  going  to  school." 

The  cabbie's  daughter  goes  to  Copley 
Square  High  School,  downtown.  It  has  been 
a  magnet  school  for  nearly  10  years.  For- 
merly, most  of  the  students  were  black,  but 
now  50  percent  are  white. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  It  all  began,  school 
board  members  are  taking  another  look  at 
magnet  schools  because  of  the  court  deseg- 
regation order. 

"The  magnet  school  was  not  conceived  of 
as  a  device  for  integration,  but  as  a  way  of 
improving  education  without  destroying  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools,"  said  Eu- 
nice Clarke,  now  an  assistant  vice  president 
at  Temple  University. 

Dr.  Clarke,  an  expert  In  iu1>an  education, 
was  among  the  educators  and  city  officials 
who  proposed  the  magnet  idea  in  the  early 
'60s.  It  was  seen  then  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure, a  way  of  discouraging  white  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  she  said. 

"We  thought  that  by  providing  specialties, 
you  would  automatically  get  a  mix  and  pre- 
vent that  kind  of  split.  But  they  never  be- 
came what  they  should  have  been. 

"What  Is  essential  in  a  magnet  school  la 
that  it  not  be  viewed  as  a  glmmksk,"  Dr. 
Clarke  advised.  "If  they  are  designed  solely 
to  integrate  the  system,  that  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  concept.  If  they  are  designed 
to  Integrate  the  system  and  In  the  process 
Improve  education,  then  that's  cause  to  re- 
joice." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat, 

Dec.  25,  1976] 

No-BusiNG  School  Desegregation  Plan  Wnx, 

Go  IN  Effect  Next  Fall 

(By  Kathryn  Waters) 

Desegregation  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  without  forced  busing  and  with  the 
opening  of  magnet  elementary  schools  and 
specialized  high  schools  will  begin  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  desegregation  plan  was  drawn  up  by 
attorneys  for  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  group  of  black  parents  who  sued 
the  board  nearly  lours  years  ago,  charging  it 
with  "perpetuating  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination." 

A  consent  decree  setting  the  agreement  in 
motion  was  signed  Wednesday  by  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  James  H.  Meredith. 

"The  agreement  may  be  an  alternative  to 
the  type  of  plan  which  Is  caxising  so  much 
confusion  in  other  parts  of  the  country." 
Meredith  said  in  a  reference  to  turmoil  in 
Boston  and  Louisville,  Ky..  caused  by  court- 
ordered  busing.  "Hc^efuUy,  it  is  an  innova- 
tion that  will  be  successful." 

The  agreement,  he  said,  "does  not  and  will 
not  include  busing." 

The  consent  decree,  which  means  both 
sides  agreed  to  It,  says  that  "segregation  la 
present,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis." 

And  it  says  the  school  board  shall  take 
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action  to  assure  that  bla  ;k  children  have  the 
right  to  "attend  racially  nonsegregated  and 
nondiscriminatory  schools"  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  "equal  Opportiuiltles  for  an 
education  in  a  nonsegregated  and  nondis- 
criminatory school  district." 

All  of  the  steps  in  th^  desegregation  plan 
will  be  taken  with  an  ey*  to  "reducing  racial 
isolation  In  the  schools  ind  with  the  goal  of 
desegregating  the  schoolj  system." 

In  September,  the  consent  decree  says,  no 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  pf  the  staff  at  each 
schotd  will  be  a  different  race  from  the  ma- 
jority of  students  at  that  school.  The  min- 
imum percent  of  minom  y  staff  will  Increase 
to  20  and  30  per  cent  Ln  the  1977-78  and 
1978-79  school  years,  respectively. 

Currently,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  students 
attending  the  city's  public  schools  are  black, 
as  are  about  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

The  decree  also  calls  for  a  study  of  how 
the  establishment  of  magnet  schools  and 
specialized  high  schools  will  increase  inte- 
gration. Magnet  elementary  schools  would 
have  open  enrollment  an  1  specialized  curric- 
ulums  designed  to  make  them  so  attractive 
that  students  of  both  rai  :es  from  all  areas  of 
the  city  would  want  to  uttend  them. 

The  specialized  high  i  chools  would  have 
courses  of  study  in  such  areas  as  the  per- 
forming arts,  mathematl  ;s  and  sciences  and 
also  would  be  open  to  students  from 
throughout  the  city  by  i  ipplication. 

Although  the  agreement  does  not  specifl- 
cally  spell  it  out.  Mered  th  said  he  expects 
the  magnet  schools  and  i  he  specialized  high 
schools  to  be  In  operation  in  September. 

Before  the  1977-78  sch  sol  year,  the  decree 
says,  the  board  will  stud  y  the  realignments 
of  all  elementary  feeder  schools  and  their 
attendance  boundaries  to  reduce  racial  isola- 
tion and  segregation  in  the  high  schools. 

The  school  board  currently  maintains  five 
subdlstricts.  Each  has  two  high  schools, 
which  in  turn  are  fed  by  20  to  28  elementary 
schools.  Currently,  3  o;  the  district's  10 
academic  high  schools  ai  e  completely  black 
and  2  others  are  more  tha  n  90  per  cent  black. 
Only  18  of  the  city's  135  regular  elemen- 
tary schools  have  student  bodies  that  are  not 
at  least  90  percent  bla<k  or  white,  court 
records  show. 

Any  new  schools  or  ndw  classroom  space 
will  be  located  "with  the  objective  eradicat- 
ing the  effects  of  past  aiid  present  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  school!,"  the  decree  says. 
It  also  lulls  for  a  studj  of  cxirrlculum  Im- 
provements and  "other  ciianges"  to  Improve 
educational  quality. 

Meredith  said  a  court  h(  larlng  on  the  agree- 
ment will  be  held  Jan.  23 .  Citizens  must  file 
any  written  objections  ty  Jan.  16. 

The  decree  seta  up  spec  Iflc  times  when  the 
board  must  report  to  ths  court  on  its  de- 
segregation progress  in  the  areas  covered  by 
the  decree.  Meredith  sail  he  would  retain 
Jurisdiction  until  "things  are  on  an  even 
keel." 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Cuminlngs,  school  board 
president,  described  thi  agreement  as  a 
"sound  decision  that  can  be  implemented 
with  common  sense  and  one  that  the  com- 
munity can  participate  ini  responsibly.  It  will 
help  bring  about  integration  In  our  system 
without  hostility." 

Mrs.  Minnie  Liddell,  lea  Ser  of  the  group  of 
black  parents  who  tiled  the  suit,  aald  the 
parents  are  "very  happy"  v\fh.  the  first  phase 
of  the  settlement. 

She  said  they  would  wa  t  and  see  how  It  Is 
Implemented — "then  we'l  decide  whether 
were  happy  or  not." 

James  Johnson,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Teachers  Union,  decline*:  comment  on  the 
agreement  until  the  unlitn  executive  board 
could  study  It  and  draw  iip  a  position. 

However,  he  said  the  ijnlon  would  "insist 
on  due  process  for  all  t«achers  in  the  case 
of  transfers"  required  by  1  he  agreement. 

No  spokesman  for  the  5t.  Louis  Teachers 
Association  could  be  reached  for  comment. 


The  Rev.  Donald  E.  Mayer,  board  vice  presi- 
dent, said,  "This  is  the  first  really  <headllne 
good  news  about  the  St.  Louis  school  sys- 
tem in  a  number  of  years.  I  think  there  is 
the  possibility  of  lots  of  good  things  coming 
out  for  the  whole  system  as  far  as  improving 
the  quality  of  education." 

"The  biggest  problem,"  according  to  board 
member  Lawrence  Moser,  "is  going  to  be  to 
get  the  story  across  that  this  Is  an  alter- 
native to  cross  town  busing.  It's  a  very 
healthy  thing.  The  community  will  get  an 
opportunity  to  work  positively  to  integrate 
the  schools  on  a  realistic  basis." 

Paul  B.  Rava,  attorney  for  the  school  board, 
said  the  emphasis  of  the  agreement  is  the 
shift  "from  compulsory  to  voluntary  action, 
which  is  better  than  when  It's  mandated 
from  outside." 


[From  Phi  Delta  Kappan   magazine,   April 

19761 
Magnet  Schools  in  a  Big-Citt  Desegregation 

Plan 
(By  Daniel  U.  Levine  and  Connie  C.  Moore) 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  magnet 
school  approach  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
school  desegregation  efforts  in  big  cities.  Ex- 
amination of  the  magnet  schools  m  Houston 
(described  at  length  in  the  preceding  article) 
is  particularly  instructive  for  educators  else- 
where, because  this  approach  appears  to  have 
been  soundly  implemented  there.  At  the 
same  time,  the  account  illuminates  a  number 
of  basic  Issues  in  urban  education.  Our  com- 
mentary will  focus  first  on  identifying  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  may  have  been  cru- 
cial to  successful  implementation  or  may 
have  contributed  notably  to  it.  Second,  we 
shall  describe  several  Interrelated  issues 
raised  In  the  coxirse  of  establishing  the  mag- 
net school  program  In  Houston. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Internal  Planning  and  Selection  of  Prin- 
cipals— Following  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Task  Force  for  Quality  Integrated  Educa- 
tion, the  Administrative  Task  Team  prepared 
the  actual  plan  for  magnet  schools.  The  team 
consisted  of  persons  within  the  system,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  released  from  other  duties 
and  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  were  able  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  planning  activ- 
ities after  March  24,  1975.  Members  were 
knowledgeable  about  programs  and  person- 
nel In  schools  throughout  the  district,  and 
thus  were  able  to  determine  whether  magnet 
concepts  might  work  well  in  a  given  school. 
In  particular,  team  members  and  other  Hous- 
ton central  office  personnel  were  willing  and 
able  to  select  building  administrators  likely 
to  provide  strong  leadership  m  carrying  out 
the  plan  m  the  schools. 

Top  Management  Support — Equally  im- 
portant, top  management  consistently  ar- 
ticulated and  demonstrated  strong  cornmlt- 
ment  to  the  project,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  support  from  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  top-level  administrators  (who 
served  as  the  Project  Management  Commit- 
tee'), as  well  as  from  assistant  area  super- 
intendents and  central  office  personnel,  who 
provided  various  forms  of  coordination  and 
backing.' 

The  Importance  of  this  vigorous  support 
can  be  illustrated  In  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  a  magnet  school  approach:  per- 
suading or  preventing  principals  in  the  "reg- 


•  Included  the  superintendent  for  instruc- 
tion, the  executive  deputy  superintendent 
for  instruction,  the  deputy  superintendent 
for  general  instructional  services,  the  deputy 
superintendent  for  administration,  and  the 
deputy  superintendent  for  occupational  and 
continuing  education. 

'John  Brandstetter,  Alvin  Prankel,  Paul 
Campbell,  and  several  other  veteran-admin- 
istrators worked  overtime  for  months  to  co- 
ordinate development  of  the  magnet  plan. 


ular"  schools  from  subverting  recraitment  of 
students.  (Outstanding  principals  may  be 
even  less  willing  than  others  to  see  some  of 
their  best  students  transfer  to  allegedly 
more  "attractive"  schools.) 

On  the  one  band,  top  management  helped 
select  some  magnet  school  prlncipala  willing 
to  spend  long  hours  recruiting  eligible  stu- 
dents; on  the  other  hand,  they  have  taken 
actions  to  help  in  communicating  with  and 
gaining  access  to  potential  students. 

Incentive  for  Participating  Magnet 
Schools — Related  to  this,  schools  In  the 
magnet  program  received  schoolwlde  beheflts 
such  as  Increased  materials,  smaller  class  size, 
and  other  gains,  and  their  principals'  fre- 
quently exercised  leadership  in  showing  reg- 
ular (i.e.,  non-magnet)  faculty  that  they  too 
could  benefit  from  the  program.  At  one  time 
district  officials  considered  the  possibility  of 
financially  or  otherwise  rewarding  home 
schools  which  had  sent  students  to  the  mag- 
net schools.  While  this  idea  eventually  was 
discarded,  it  may  be  worth  consideration  later 
in  Houston  as  well  as  in  other  districts 
designing  magnet  schools. 

Resources  for  Planning — The  Administra- 
tive Task  Team  was  given  Isolated  space 
where  meetings  and  planning  activities  could 
go  on  uninterrupted,  with  resources  for  du- 
plicating materials,  clerical  help,  communi- 
cations, and  related  services,  so  that  work 
could  proceed  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Sxifflclent  Planning  Time — ^The  approxi- 
mately five  months  of  time  between  appoint- 
ment of  the  Administrative  Task  Team  and 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  proved  suffi- 
cient— but  Just  barely — for  planning  and 
implementation.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Houston  plan  is  relatively 
unambitious  in  the  sense  that  the  magnet 
schools  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the 
schools  and  only  a  few  thousand  students 
have  changed  schools.  (The  plan  is  ambitious 
however,  with  regard  to  objectives  focusing 
on  fundamental  changes  and  Innovation  In 
instructional  arrangements  in  some  of  the 
participating  schools.) 

In  addition,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  mSD  already  had  completed  a  major 
school-level  needs  assessment,  in  which  prin- 
cipals had  worked  with  their  communities 
to  identify  future  goals  and  programs.  Had 
this  not  been  previously  accomplished,  or 
had  the  plan  Involved  a  total -district  inte- 
gration effort  directly  affecting  a  majority  of 
the  district's  pupils,  five  months  would  have 
proved  grossly  Inadequate  for  planning  and 
implementation. 

Similarly,  Houston,  officials  already  had 
considerable  experience  in  implementing 
"majorlty-to-mlnority"  transfer  arrange- 
ments, and  these  transfers  were  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  incorporating  many  majority-to- 
minority  transfers  Into  the  magnet  schools 
and  by  transporting  others  in  magnet  school 
vehicles.  Had  this  not  been  possible,  the 
number  of  students  transferred  to  magnet 
schools  might  have  been  much  smaller,  and 
transportation  would  have  been  less  efficient. 

Acceleration  of  Regular  Procedures — Seri- 
ous obstacles  related  to  time  limitations  al- 
most destroyed  chances  for  success  in  many 
schools  during  the  crucial  planning  and  im- 
plementation stages.  For  example,  supplies 
and  materials  which  had  to  be  put  on  bid 
frequently  were  not  available  when  school 
opened,  the  logistics  of  transporting  pupils 
(some  of  whom  travel  as  much  as  26  or  30 
miles)  proved  not  only  enormously  difficult 
but  very  nearly  overwhelming,  and  uncer- 
tainty regarding  student  assignment  was 
rampant  up  to  and  after  the  opening  of 
school. 

In  the  end,  vigorous  action — such  as  oc- 
casional circumvention  of  normal  oommtml- 
catlons  channels,  state  department  of  edu- 
cation help  in  gaining  priority  for  bids,  and 
switchover  to  16-passenger  vans  rather  than 
regular  school  buses — overcame  the  obstacles. 
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To  avoid  such  "touch  and  go" — and  fre- 
quently "no  go" — situations  In  the  future, 
educators  must  try  to  gain  more  time  and 
resources  for  planning,  as  Houston  offlclsls 
are  doing  this  year.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
in  other  dlstncts  contemplating  magnet 
schools  will  depend  on  court  approval,  which 
In  turn  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
prior  and  cturent  "good  faith"  shown  by 
school  officials.  The  courts  could  help  through 
such  key  actions  as  mandating  additional 
state  funds  for  implementing  integration 
plans  and,  if  possible,  temporarily  waiving 
existing  regulations  in  matters  involving 
bidding  and  purchasing. 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  a  magnet  approach 
such  as  Houston  has  developed  Is  dependent 
on  strong  administrative  leadership,  substan- 
tial resources,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  for 
planning  and  Implementing  each  stage  in  the 
development  process.  Such  generalizations 
are  of  course  neither  startling  nor  original, 
but  they  do  highlight  some  prerequisites  for 
the  success  of  a  big-city  magnet  school  ap- 
proach. If  confusion  and  confilct  are  wide- 
spread within  the  education  staff  or  between 
educators  and  other  participants  such  as 
school  board  members,  teacher  union  offi- 
cials, or  community  leaders,  or  If  bureaucra- 
tic procedures  are  too  rigid  to  allow  for 
quick  responses,  the  program  can  easily  bog 
down.  If  this  happens,  a  magnet  plan  that 
looked  good  on  paper  will  fall  to  achieve 
its  stated  goals. 

ISSUES  IN  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Racial  Integration — As  Houston  school  of- 
ficials are  the  first  to  point  out,  the  magnet 
school  program  there  is  not  a  racial  integra- 
tion plan  for  the  district  as  a  whole.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  move  toward  Integration  on  a 
small  scale,  following  a  program  of  court- 
mandated  pairing  of  22  schools  which  woiind 
up  with  too  few  nonmlnorlty  students  to  be 
considered  successful  as  a  desegregation  plan. 

The  Houston  experience  suggests  that  the 
magnet  school  approach  can  help  achieve 
some  movement  toward  stable  Integration 
in  a  big-city  district.  During  the  current 
school  year,  for  example,  587  minority 
students  (black  and  brown)  and  670  white 
students  had  transferred  (as  of  December  12. 
1975)  into  magnet  schools  which  had  enroll- 
ments between  25%  and  75%  minority  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  One  school  changed 
from  1>4  %  to  9%%,  white  and  another  from 
13%  to  28%  white,  at  least  partly  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  magnet  program. 
While  some  of  these  transfers  probably  are 
attributable  to  white  transfers  from  in- 
creasingly minority  schools  and  to  middle- 
class  minority  filght  from  low-status  schools, 
they  do  represent  gains  in  Integration  as 
compared  with  the  situation  that  developed 
in  the  origlnsdly  paired  schools. 

However,  It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  many 
of  the  magnet  school  concepts  in  Houston 
provide  for  very  limited  contact  between 
pupils  of  differing  social  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds. At  the  elementary  level  for  ex- 
ample, a  large  proportion  of  the  students  in 
the  magnet  school  program  (i.e.,  students 
In  cluster  school  programs)  Join  students  of 
differing  backgrounds  for  only  one  week  a 
year.  This  contact  may  well  be  useftil  In 
acquainting  students  with  others  from 
differing  groups,  partlciilarly  If  they  have 
additional  opportunity  for  contact  outside 
the  school  (e.g.,  in  neighborhood  settings,  at 
athletic  events,  and  summer  recreation).  It 
should  be  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
such  an  approach  cannot  be  considered  a 
promising  "remedy"  for  the  learning  prob- 
lems of  masses  of  low-status  students  in 
inner-city  schools  (see  Inner-City  Education 
and  Upward  Mobility,  below). 

Economic  Integration — ^Because  partic- 
ipation In  the  magnet  schools  is  voluntary 
and  because  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  students  are  reassigned  and  trans- 
ported, integration  In  the  magnet  schools 
probably  is  most  usefully  discussed  In  terms 


of  bringing  together  middle-Btattu  and  up- 
vMirdly  mobile  minority  and  nonmlnorlty 
pupils,  who  are  most  likely  to  request  and 
meet  eligibility  requirements  for  participa- 
tion. For  example,  students  in  the  relatively 
elite  School  Within  a  School  programs — 
approximately  3.500 — are  separated  from  the 
total  student  body  in  these  schools  for  about 
60%  of  the  time.  Similarly,  at  the  high  school 
level  many  of  the  students  in  the  magnet 
curricular  are  in  selective  programs  which 
existed  before  the  magnet  plan  was  imple- 
mented. However,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  magnet  plan  as  It  Is  developing  In 
Houston  Is  Increasing  opportunities  for  con- 
tact between  minority  and  nonmlnorlty  stu- 
dents outside  inner-city  schools  (i.e.,  schools 
with  a  large  proportion  of  poverty  pupils 
from  neighborhoods  high  in  social  dis- 
organization) . 

Inner-City  Education  and  Upward  Mobil- 
ity— The  magnet  school  approach  as  devel- 
oped in  Houston  is  not  designed  to  bring 
about  substantial  improvements  in  most 
Inner-clty  schools,  in  which  achievement 
is  abysmally  low  and  teaching/learning  con- 
ditions are  extremely  difficult.  However,  It 
is  possible  that  a  magnet  school  approach 
coiild  have  some  success  in  bringing  about 
improvement  In  Inner-city  education,  par- 
ticularly if ,  as  in  Houston,  it  is  closely  tied 
to  questions  of  staff  selection  and  resource 
allocation,  and  helps  open  up  situations  In 
which  outstanding  principals  and  teachers 
can  work  together  In  a  new  learning  setting. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  know  of  schools 
in  Houston  or  in  other  cities  where  the 
magnet  school  concept  per  se  has  demon- 
strably resulted  In  systematic  reform  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  Inner- 
city  schools.  And  the  approach  being  fol- 
lowed in  Houston  has  limitations,  related  to 
its  emphasis  on  selectivity,  which  will  pre- 
vent expansion  to  encompass  all  or  most  of 
a  district.  When  some  of  the  best  students 
have  been  reassigned  to  magnet  programs, 
clEiss  size  may  have  been  reduced  elsewhere, 
but  school  officials  then  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  systematically  reforming  inner- 
city  instruction  with  fewer  of  the  leadership 
components  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task. 

Houston  school  officials  are  well  aware  of 
this  situation,  and.  as  in  other  cities,  many 
are  working  to  improve  Instruction  in  the 
Inner  city.  They  are  also  aware  that  some  of 
the  magnet  programs  are  in  predominantly 
inner-city  minority  schools  with  remote 
chances  of  attracting  nonmlnorlty  students. 
The  hope  is  that  the  magnet  cxuricula  In 
these  schools  will  Improve  education  there. 

As  Implied  above,  the  magnet  school  ap- 
proach at  this  time  In  Houston  provides  an 
opportunity  for  talented  minority  and  low- 
statr.s  students  to  esct^e  from  schools  which 
are  not  functioning  well.  Thus  It  exemplifies 
traditional  mobility  patterns  wherein  the 
most  talented  of  the  newcomers  or  the  de- 
pressed groups  In  big  cities  can  rtse  to  suc- 
cess thro\igh  education.  Some  school  officials 
In  Houston  believe  this  does  not  necessarily 
harm  reg\Uar  inner-clty  schools,  because  it 
provides  a  chance  for  new  groups  of  talented 
students  to  replace  those  going  Into  magnet 
schools. 

This  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  true  In 
Houston  and  other  cities;  In  any  case,  mi- 
nority and  low-Income  communities  in  Hous- 
ton appear  to  have  generally  accepted  this 
traditional  approach  to  opportunity  and 
mobility. 

However,  such  acceptance  may  be  related 
to  tendencies  for  minority  leadership  to  be 
middle  class  or  upvrardly  mobile,  and  to 
Mexican-American  parents'  desires  to  remove 
their  children  from  predominantly  black 
schools;  children  from  these  families  are 
among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  magnet 
opportunities.  Such  acquiescence  may  not 
characterize  other  big  cities  with  predomi- 
nantly minority  and/or  low-status  popxila- 
tlons.  In  some  of  them,  militant  groups  are 


grasping  deq>erately  for  any  remedy,  such  as 
dlstrlctwlde  reassignment  of  students,  vrtilcb 
they  hope  will  somehow  "integrate"  and 
thereby  "equalize"  all  schools  In  the  district. 

Education  and  Big -City  Development — 
From  a  long-range  view,  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  magnet  school  approach 
In  Houston  may  lie  in  its  potential  for  help- 
ing to  shape  the  city's  future  constructively. 
Whereas  the  pairing  arrangements  which  it 
replaced  apparently  had  accelerated  middle- 
class  and  white  withdrawal  from  the  district 
schools  and  the  city,  the  magnet  approach 
can  help  stabilize  and  revive  deteriorating 
neighborhoods,  particularly  where  residents, 
both  minority  amd  nonmlnorlty,  already  are 
working  to  achieve  stable  integration  but 
fear  that  local  schools  wUl  be  Inundated  with 
lower-status  pupils. 

In  Houston,  for  example,  young  middle- 
status  families  are  beginning  to  move  into 
several  older  neighborhoods  which  they  hope 
to  restore  and  renew:  this  movement  could 
become  much  more  pronounced  when  rela- 
tively selective  magnet  schools  are  availa,ble, 
for  these  schools  signify  and  provide  "nild- 
dle-class"  opportunities.  Similarly,  several 
largely  black  and/or  Chlcano  neighborhoods 
have  sutkstantlal  middle-statiis  populations 
and  may  remain  viable  despite  the  threat- 
ened encroachment  of  lower-status  families, 
provided  that  special  magnet  opportunities 
for  academically  talented  students  are  easily 
available  wlthm  or  near  these  middle-status 
centers.  In  time,  stabilization  of  integrated 
neighborhoods  and  middle-status  minority 
neighborhoods  could  provide  a  nucleus 
around  which  other  parts  of  the  city  can  be 
renewed  on  a  still  more  substantial  scale, 
given  proper  coordination  between  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  other  government  agencies. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  19.  19761 

Boston  Ghetto  School  Uses  Acaoemic 

Merit  as  Integration  Lure 

(By  Liz  RcHnan  Oallese) 

Boston. — Since  the  founding  of  the  Wil- 
liam Monroe  Trotter  School  here  five  years 
ago,  the  waiting  list  for  admission  has  grown 
to  235  white  students. 

It's  not  that  the  elementary  school  Is  an 
exclusive  private  refuge  from  the  city's 
school  int^ratlon  upheaval,  because  the  in- 
stitution is  neither  private  nor  segr^ated. 
Indeed,  Trotter's  enrollment  is  60%  black. 
and  It  Is  located  In  Bozbury,  Boston's  worst 
ghetto. 

But  Trotter  Just  happens  to  be  considered 
about  the  best  elementary  school  in  Boston. 
So  some  white  parents  from  townhoiises  on 
Beacon  Hill,  middle-class  houses  in  Hyde 
Park  and  the  working-class  triple-deckers  of 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester  are  willing  to 
wait  two  or  three  years  to  enroll  their  chil- 
dren In  Trotter's  two-year  kindergarten  and 
five  grades. 

Trotter  was  established  10  years  ago  by 
the  Boston  School  Department  with  the  Idea 
of  attracting  whites  to  the  ghetto-area 
school  for  quality  education.  A  middle 
school  and  high  school  were  set  up  in  other 
areas  of  the  city,  but  Trotter  has  proved  to 
be  the  most  successful  of  the  three  "mag- 
net" schools. 

principles  of  magnetism 

The  concept  of  magnet  schools  with  the 
educational  excellence  to  draw  enough 
white  students  to  accomplish  voluntary  inte- 
gration has  shown  such  promise  that  It  Is 
being  viewed  as  a  way  to  help  Boston  out  of 
its  school  busing  brouhaha. 

Until  last  year,  Boston's  public  schools 
were  in  fact  largely  segregated.  Then, 
touching  off  an  explosion  that  is  still  rum- 
bling, Judge  W.  Arthur  Garrity  last  June  or- 
dered 80  of  the  city's  200  schools  to  start 
busing  20,000  children  last  September  to 
achieve  Integration.  He  also  directed  that 
the  other  120  schools  must  fall  in  line  in  Sep- 
tember 1975. 
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With   the   start   of   th) 
came  angry  demonstratia  as, 
achools  and  heavy 
Incidents    continue,    and 
mains    around    25%, 
staying   away   out  of   fe^ 
others  out  of  opposition 

In    an   attempt   to    avdld 
problems   this  fall,   Judgs 
disclosed  a  plan  for  Septe  nber 
a  cltywlde  network   of   '.  2 
that  students  can  choos< 
net  schools  were  the  key 
posal    drawn    up    by    foilr 
masters  and  two  desegregation 
vising  the  Judge. 


JUDGE'S  AFPl  OVAL 

Judge  Oarrlty  has  called  magnet  schools 
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busing   last   fall 
violence  In  the 
Today,  the 
absenteeism    re- 
some    students 
of   violence   and 
to  busing. 

some   of   these 
Garrlty  recently 
that  Includes 
magnet   schools 
voluntarily.  Mag- 
element  of  a  pro- 
coiirt-appolnted 
experts  ad- 


Boston's  new  Inte- 
they    would   pro- 


the  "crux  and  magic"  of 

gratlon   proposals,  saying 

vide  "an  enormous  safety  valve."  He  added. 

"There's  less  likelihood  cf  a  rumble  In  the 

caffeterla"  when  studentji  come  voluntarily 

to  a  superior,  though  rac  ally  mixed,  schooi 

Moreover,  the  magnet- school  program  is 
being  viewed  as  a  model 
the  nation.  William  J.  Lsary,  Boston's  out- 
going school  superintendent,  envisions  city 
and  subxirban  schools  thft  will  attract  "ex- 
change" students  from  vide  areas  by  offer- 
ing special  programs  in  iuch  things  as  sci- 
ence and  performing  arts.  "Over  the  long 
term,  the  entire  country  will  have  to  look 
at  such  exchangee,"  he  says.  "If  suburbs 
and  cities  don't  share  the  goodies,  we'll  have 
more  uprisings." 

Marlon  Pahey,  Boston  s  associate  super- 
intendent who  will  succeed  Mr.  Leary  when 
his  terms  expires  Aug.  3] ,  hasn't  yet  voiced 
her  views  of  magnet  schiiols.  But  Houston's 
public  schools  expect  wime  81,000  of  the 
city's  210,000  public-school  students  to  be 
attending  46  new  or  expai  ided  magnet-school 
programs  by  September 
programs  substitute  for 
Ing  of  students  between 
program  that  Is  blamed 
white  families  from  Houiiton  since  It  began 
five  years  ago 

If  the  Trotter  School  Is  4ny  gauge,  the  mag 
net-school  program  will  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Trotter's  attractl>ns  Include  special 


1976.  The  magnet 
court-ordered  bus- 
paired  schools — a 
for  driving  many 


music  and  art  programs. 


dren  with  problems  and  Involvement  by 
parents,  who  are  allowed  to  visit  the  class- 
rooms at  will,  for  example. 

White  and  black  parerts  send  their  chll 
dren  for  the  same  reaso|i,  "a  better  educa- 
tion," says  liaura  Home, 
with    parents.    "We    arer 
produce  geniuses,  but  we  '  iron^t  produce  drop 
outs,"  she  says 

The  new  Trotter  building  was  constructed 
near  the  old  Boardman 
for  $2.7  million.  Named  aher  a  local  Journal- 
ist and  clvU-rlghts  leader  of  the  early  20th 
Century,  Trotter  was  th  >  first  school  com- 
pleted after  the  state's 
Law  was  enacted  In  196  5.  The  law,  largely 
Ineffective  until  this  yeu  becaxise  of  s\ilts 
and  appeals,  prohibited  a  ly  school  from  hav 
ing  a  nonwhlte  enrollmimt  of  over  50% 
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Following  the  letter 
recruited  a  60%  white 
far  as  30  miles  away,  even 
children  In  the  Immedlat » 
to  be  turned  away.  (Judje 
desegregation  order   Ironically 
black  enrollment  up  to 
drawing  Trotter's  dlstrlc 
children  from  the  old 

Trotter  started  with  26 
teachers,  chosen  with 
parents  involved  by  explaining 
goals  at  afternoon  teas 
residents  as  aides,  and 
people  often  become 
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guidance  for  chll- 


the  school's  liaison 
't    promising    we'll 
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the  law.  Trotter 
iinrollment  from  as 
though  some  black 
neighborhood  had 
Qarrity's  Boston 
brought  the 
last  fall  by  re- 
lines  but  allowing 
(^istrict  to  remain.) 
white  and  18  black 
and  tried  to  get 
the  school's 
It   hired   Roxbury 
ihese  neighborhood 
boosters. 


At  the  outset.  Trotter's  enrollment  included 
an  Inordinate  number  of  children  with  prob- 
lems. Including  half  the  white  students. 
Many  of  these  were  sent  by  parents  hoping 
Trotter's  sp>eclal  programs  would  benefit  the 
problem  children. 

HEXAGONS,    PODS   AND   CENTERS 

"We  broke  every  rule  in  the  book,  and 
people  said  this  place  was  a  funny  farm,"  Mr. 
Howard,  the  ex-prlnclpal  says.  "But  our 
philosophy  was  to  send  home  happy  kids." 
(With  the  rise  of  the  school's  reputation, 
the  number  of  problem  pupils  has  declined, 
and  now  the  ratio  at  Trotter  is  in  line  with 
the  city's  average.) 

Sprawled  over  2>4  acres  in  a  nindown 
neighborhood  of  storefronts  and  tenements, 
the  brick-and-concrete  school  is  a  series  of 
five  two-story  hexagonal  buildings  con- 
nected by  corridors.  The  typical  hexagonal 
"pod"  has  a  "learning  center"  surrounded 
by  six  classrooms.  In  each  learning  center, 
two  supplementary  teachers  help  pupils 
from  the  adjoining  classrooms  by  giving 
reading  help  to  slow  learners  and  courses  in 
everything  from  mythology  to  map-reading 
to  brighter  children. 

Modem  techniques  are  also  used  in  the 
classrooms.  All  classrooms  except  kinder- 
garten are  composed  of  two  grade  levels, 
such  as  third-fourth  grades  or  fourth-fifth 
grades,  with  slow  fourth  graders  In  the  for- 
mer and  advanced  foiurth  graders  In  the  lat- 
ter, for  example. 

In  a  fourth-fifth  grade  class  in  one  room 
recently,  Barbara  Sherman  taught  the  met- 
ric system  to  a  group  of  four  children  in  a 
quiet  corner.  Meantime,  two  boys  fed  the 
class  guinea  pig,  fo\ir  children  worked  qui- 
etly  at  their  desks  and  two  boys  practiced  a 
puppet  show  they  had  written  to  help 
younger  children  learn  multiplication  tables. 

Such  decentralization  in  classrooms  less- 
ens pressure  on  children,  a  key  Trotter  aim. 
"There's  no  pressure  to  compete  becavise 
they're  all  doing  different  things,"  Miss 
Sherman  says.  Pressure  is  further  reduced 
because  grades  indicate  only  "good,"  sat- 
isfactory" or  "needs  Improvement."  Poor 
work  means  a  conference  with  parents 
rather  than  an  "F."  Miss  Sherman  keeps 
things  organized  by  passing  out  "contracts" 
for  work  each  child  must  complete  while 
she  teaches  others  in  small  groups. 

FEWER  PX7FILS  PER  TEACHER 

Trotters  use  of  "open  classrooms,"  elec- 
tronic devices  and  other  modern  methods 
isn't  unique  by  any  means.  These  tech- 
niques became  widespread  in  the  1960s  and 
continue  to  be  vised  in  at  least  some  class- 
rooms in  perhaps  76%  of  Boston's  135  ele- 
mentary schools.  But  Trotter  is  firmly  com- 
noltted  to  many  of  the  concepts,  and  is 
equipped  to  implement  them.  And  Trotter's 
complement  of  26  classroom  teachers  (for 
classes  averaging  26  pupils)  and  18  spe- 
cialty teachers  represents  an  overall  teacher- 
student  ratio  that  is  better  than  the  Boston 
average  of  one  teacher  for  22  children. 

Teachers  at  Trotter  often  link  classroom 
lessons  to  field  trips  to  museums  and  other 
Boston  attractions.  Miss  Sherman's  students 
explored  the  open-air  Haymarket  when  they 
studied  consumerism  and  went  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  when  they  studied  Egypt. 

AH  children  also  take  one-hour  art  and 
music  lessons  at  least  once  a  week  with  sep- 
arate teachers  in  special  classrooms.  And 
physically  or  perceptually  handicapped  chil- 
dren get  special  help  dwlng  part  of  the  day 
in  three  "resoxirce  rooms." 

Despite  the  educational  benefits  at  Trot- 
ter, the  school  hasn't  managed  to  bring  Its 
children's  reading  scores  quite  up  to  the  na- 
tional norm,  so  Principal  Barbara  Jackson 
Is  setting  up  a  "transitional  first  grade"  to 
catch  ijoor  readers  early. 

"We've  done  much  to  get  children  to  like 


school  and  have  good  attitudes,  but  we  can 
do  more  in  the  cognitive  areas,"  she  says. 
Two  assistants  help  Miss  Jackson — labella 
Bavenell  keeps  track  of  enrollment,  while 
Archie  Macdonald  makes  sure  bxising  ruos 
smoothly. 

Trotter's  guidance  counselor,  John  Flem- 
ing, has  helped  design  programs  to  spark 
children's  interest.  His  use  of  closed-circuit 
TV  so  motivated  fourth  graders  in  a  sum- 
mer program  that  I'rotter  hired  a  full-time 
television  teacher  who  plays  back  children's 
book  reports  and  gets  the  children  to  do 
news  programs  and  quiz  shows  that  t^> 
what  they've  learned. 

When  a  Boston  clinic  asked  him  to  pro* 
vide  candidates  to  test  new  ways  to  teach 
reading,  Mr.  Fleming  readily  complied.  Not 
only  did  those  20  children  Improve,  but  ha 
got  to  refer  10  others.  As  a  result,  psychla* 
trlsts  from  the  clinic  now  help  teachers  ban* 
die  problem  children.  "When  one  child  re- 
cently threatened  to  harm  himself,  they  had 
someone  here  within  two  hours,"  he  says. 

irSE    or    PARENTS'    RESOURCES 

Despite  its  amenities.  Trotter  cost  Boston 
only  $1,103  a  pupil  last  year,  slightly  above 
the  average  of  $969  for  all  the  city's  schools. 
Trotter  gets  $738  of  federal  funds  for  each 
of  the  264  pupils  who  come  from  "disad- 
vantaged" areas,  compared  with  a  high  of 
$515  for  other  Boston  schools.  But  those 
funds  have  been  pared  In  recent  years  and 
will  be  cut  further  next  year. 

Trotter  pupils'  parents  obviously  enjoy  the 
role  they  themselves  play.  Parents  have  their 
own  office  at  Trotter,  and  they  frequently 
take  advantage  of  their  right  to  wander  In 
and  out  of  classrooms.  Arlalne  Bryant,  a 
former  teacher,  spends  Wednesdays  helping 
her  son's  first-grade  teacher  with  science 
lessons,  and  she  built  an  aquariimi  in  the 
class.  "It's  wonderful  that  a  school  can  use 
parents'  resources,"  she  s&ys.  And  the  chil- 
dren like  it  so  much  that  "if  you're  there 
more  than  five  minutes,  one- will  Jump  in 
your  lap,"  she  says. 

Trotter  parents  also  played  an  Important 
role  last  summer  after  the  court's  desegre- 
gation order  tipped  the  school's  60-60  racial 
balance.  The  court  also  ordered  16  of  Trot- 
ter's 18  black  teachers  to  report  to  schools 
with  far  fewer  black  -teachers.  Parents 
eventually  got  back  six  of  the  16  teachers 
but  failed  to  keep  the  student  black-white 
balance  from  slipping  to  60-40. 

INTEGRATION    EDUCATION 

The  school's  racial  balance  Itself  is  an  at- 
traction to  many  families.  "Integration 
works."  says  Arthur  Eskln,  a  white  attorney 
from  Boston's  affluent  West  Roxbury  sec- 
tion, who  sends  his  two  children  to  Trotter 
although  a  neighborhood  school  is  minutes 
away  from  his  home.  "Education  is  more 
than  book-learning,"  he  adds.  "It's  learning 
about  people." 

Trotter  evolved  from  the  WX.P.  Board- 
man  School,  an  archetypal  ghetto  school 
with  98%  black  enrollment  in  a  dilapidated 
eight-room  red-brick  building.  It  was  so  bad 
that  over  half  of  the  parents  began  boycott- 
ing It.  In  1966  the  Boston  School  Department 
funded  Boardman  as  a  model  school,  named 
a  new  principal  and  gave  him  carte  blanche 
to  hire  and  fire  teachers. 

Within  two  years  the  new  program, 
which  featured  "open  classrooms"  where 
children  could  work  Independently  or  in 
small  groups,  was  faring  so  well  that  it  had 
a  waiting  list.  "It  was  winked  on,  frowned 
on,  suspected  as  too  innovative,  but  some- 
thing was  happening  to  turn  parents  on." 

Parents  now  are  hoping  to  prevent  any 
further  transfers  of  students  or  teaohers 
that  could  navilt  from  the  pending  new 
coiu-t  order.  But  Thomas  Welch,  president 
of  the  Trotter  Parent  Association  Isnt  overly 
optimistic,  suggesting,  "Its  becoming  mow 
and  more  a  fireman's  type  of  Job." 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8.  3322.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Calif  omla 
by  adding  to  such  park  the  Mineral  King 
Valley  area,  to  provide  for  certain  plan- 
ning respecting  the  management  of  such 
addition,  and  for  other  pun>oses.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  add  the  area  known  as  Mineral  King 
to  Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif. 
Mineral  King  is  a  15,600-acre  area 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Forest  It 
currently  is  designated  as  the  Sequoia 
National  Game  Refuge.  Located  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Moimtains  in  south- 
central  California,  Mineral  King  is  about 
65  miles  east  of  Visalia,  228  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  271  miles  southeast 
of  San  Francisco. 

Mbieral  King  contains  superb  scenic 
and  natural  resources  equal  to  that  of 
Sequoia  National  Park  which  adjoins 
it  on  three  sides.  Aspen  and  alder  are 
found  along  the  streambeds.  Stands  of 
pine  and  fir  are  further  up  the  slopes. 
The  terrain  is  barren  and  rocky  above 
the  timber  line.  The  main  feature  of  the 
area  Is  Mineral  King  Valley  which  is 
surrounded  by  spectacular  mountain 
peaks  rising  to  over  12.000  feet. 

Mineral  King  was  named  for  the  min- 
ing activity  which  took  place  there  in 
1870's  and  1880's.  Because  of  this  mining 
and  the  area's  potential  for  further  min- 
eral development.  Mineral  King  was  not 
Included  in  Sequoia  National  Park  al- 
though both  topographically  and  ecologi- 
cally the  area  belongs  to  the  park. 

Today  there  is  no  commercial  mining 
In  the  area.  The  current  predominant  use 
of  Mineral  King  is  recreation. 

Because  of  its  easy  accessibility  and 
proximity  to  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation centers  of  southern  California, 
Mineral  King  is  attracting  over  200,000 
visitor-days  of  use  each  season.  The  area 
clearly  has  the  potential  for  additional 
public  recreation. 

Since  1949  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
been  proposing  development  of  Mineral 
King  as  a  year-round  recreation  area.  In 
1965,  the  Forest  Service  selected  Walt 
Disney  Productions  to  develop  Mineral 
King's  outstanding  recreation  potential. 
The  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  development  was 
filed  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  on  February  26, 1976. 

The  Forest  Service  plan  calls  for  year- 
round  high  intensity  use — skiing,  sled- 
ding, and  skating  in  the  winter;  camp- 
ing, fishing,  hiking,  and  horseback  rid- 
ing in  the  summer  Eighteen  ski  lifts,  six 
campgrounds,  lodging  accommodations, 
restaurants,  shops,  and  other  support  fa- 
cilities are  proposed.  The  Forest  Service 
estimates  peak  capacities  of  8,000  in  the 
winter  and  6,000  in  the  summer. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  compatibility  of  the  Forest 
Service  proposal  with  Mineral  King's 
natural  values  and  its  game  refuge  status. 
The  development  presently  is  blocked 
by  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

In  the  meantime,  Mineral  King  is  not 
being  properly  managed  to  meet  public 
needs  and  protect  the  area.  There  is  In- 


adequate parking  In  the  valley.  The  vege- 
tation is  being  damaged  and  the  river 
polluted.  lUs  deterioration  of  the  Min- 
eral King  area  must  cease. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  takes  Mineral  King  out 
of  the  Forest  Service's  Jiulsdlction  and 
places  it  imder  the  Interior  Department 
as  part  of  Sequoia  National  Park.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system  the  wildlife  habitat  and  scenic 
and  natural  vsilues  of  Mineral  King  can 
best  be  protected  and  preserved. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  within  2  years  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  for  Mineral 
King  consistent  with  these  objectives, 
taking  into  consideration  the  need  for 
additional  recreational  opportunities. 
The  bill  provides  that  there  will  be  full 
public  participation  in  the  development 
of  this  management  plan.  Should  the 
plan  call  for  concessions,  facilities,  or 
services,  no  party  including  Disney  Pro- 
ductions, would  be  excluded  from  com- 
peting for  a  contract. 

There  are  approximately  730  acres  of 
private  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
Mineral  King.  The  legislation  stipulates 
that  the  private  lands  be  acquired  for 
the  public  and  authorizes  $1.5  million 
for  this  purpose.  The  bill  gives  private 
property  owners  a  lifetime  estate  in  their 
improved  residential  property  or  use  up 
to  25  years,  whichever  is  later. 

There  are  also  67  summer  cabins  In 
Mineral  King  on  leased  national  forest 
land.  The  bill  provides  that  the  leases 
remain  in  effect  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  therein. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Mineral  King  Valley  area  contains 
superb  natural  and  scenic  resources  which 
should  be  preserved  and  protected; 

(2)  the  Mineral  King  Valley  area  has  out- 
standing potential  fOT  year-round  recrea- 
tional opportunities; 

(3)  because  of  Its  easy  accessibility  and 
proximity  to  the  rapidly  growing  population 
centers  of  Southern  California,  Mineral  King 
Valley  Is  much-vlslted; 

(4)  present  management  of  the  Mineral 
King  Valley  area  is  Inadequate  both  to  meet 
public  needs  and  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  the  area; 

(5)  the  Mineral  King  VaUey  area  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  Sequoia  National  Park  and  was 
excluded  due  to  Its  potential  for  mineral  de- 
velopment; and 

(6)  the  Mineral  King  VaUey  area  has  not 
In  this  century  produced  any  commerolal  ore, 
and  the  current  predominant  use  of  the  area 
Is  recreation. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  as- 
sure the  preservation  for  this  and  future 
generations  of  the  area  known  as  Mineral 
King  Valley  and  presently  designated  as  the 
Sequoia  National  Oame  Refuge  and  to  en- 
hance the  ecological  values  and  public  en- 
joyment of  stich  area  by  adding  such  area  to 
the  Sequoia  Natlonl  Park. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  all  lands,  watere,  and  in- 


terests therein,  constituting  appioMtmaMif 
16,600  acres,  identified  as  the  Sequoia  K^ 
tlonal  Oame  Refuge  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map.  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park",  numbered  102-90,000  and  dated 
AprU  1976,  are  hereby  added  to  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "the  Park") .  A  copy  of  such  map  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  pubUc  inspecttoo 
in  the  ofBces  of  the  National  Park  Servioe, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  After  adylslng 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  and  the  United  States  Senate  In 
writing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (heroin- 
after  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  minor  revlalona  at  tb» 
boundaries  of  the  Park  when  necessary  by 
publication  of  a  revised  map  or  other  bound- 
ary description  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  EfTective  on  the  date  of  enactment  at 
this  Act,  the  Sequoia  National  Oame  Refuge 
Is  abolished  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultnn 
shaU  transfer,  without  consideration,  to  th* 
administrative  Juztedictlon  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  area  constituting  sudi 
refuge. 

ACQUISITION    or  LANDS 

See.  4.  (a)  Wlthm  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  area  added  to  the  Park  by  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  ipid 
and  waters,  and  interests  therein,  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  exchange,  or  transfer. 

(b)  The  owner  of  Improved  property  oa 
the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  may  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  for  himself  and  his  helre 
and  assign  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
Improved  property  for  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purposes  for  a  definite  term  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spoxise.  which- 
ever is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the  term 
to  be  reserved.  Unless  the  property  to  wholly 
or  partlaUy  donated  to  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shaU  pay  the  owner  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  acqul- 
slon  minus  the  fair  nutrket  value  on  that 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  A 
right  retained  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  it  is  being  exer- 
cised In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  and  It  shall  terminate 
by  operation  of  law  upon  the  Secretary^ 
notifying  the  holder  of  the  right  of  such 
determination  and  tendering  to  him  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains 
unexpired. 

(c)  The  term  "Improved  property"  as  used 
In  subsection  (b)  means  a  detached  non- 
commercial residential  dweUlng,  together 
with  not  more  than  three  acres  of  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land 
being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling. 

(d)  If  any  Individual  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  acquired  Is  partly  Inside  and  partly 
o-atslde  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  the  Sec- 
retary may,  in  order  to  minimize  the  pay- 
ment of  severance  damages,  acquire  the  whole 
of  the  tract  or  parcel. 

(e>  In  exerelslng  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  prompt  and  careful  consideration  to  any 
offer  made  by  an  individual  owning  property 
within  Mmeral  King  Valley  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty If  such  Individual  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  the  continued  ownership  of  such  prop- 
erty Is  causing,  or  would  result  In,  undue 
hardship. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  within  the  thlrty-slx 
month  period  foUowlng  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  action  taken  by  him  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  report  shaU  contain  in- 
formation sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
(1)  the  acqutoltlons  made  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  section  during  the  period  covered  by 
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rea)  ons 
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such  report;  (2)  his 
-UroperXy  authcrlzed  to 
■o  acquired  as  of  the 
if  any,  have  not  been  a<^uired 
schedule  of  a  timetable 
of  such  property  referr^ 


why  all  of  such 

acquired  and  not 

4ate  of  such  report, 

and  (3)  his 

for  the  acquisition 

to  in  clause  (2). 


AOMINXSTB  ^TION 


I  admin  is  «red, 


Sec  retary 


Sec.  5.   (a)   The  area 
this  Act  shall  be 
developed  in  accordance 
of  the  Act  of  August  26 
16    U-S-C.    and   followlnj ; 
September  25,  1890  (26  S 
and  following) .  Any 
tty  available  to  the 
servation  and  management 
life  habitat,  and  natural 
utilized  to  the  extent  he 
win  further  the  purpose  i 

(b)   Except  In  the  cas<i 
lease  which  the  Secretafy 
Incompatible  with  the 
Park,  any  lease  of 
area  added  to  the  Pairk 
in  effect  on  the  date 
date  of  the  enactment  ol 
tlnue  In  effect  pursuan; 
conditions   following  th ! 
area  to  the  Park  by  this 


a^ded  to  the  Park  by 
protected,  and 
with  the  provisions 
1916   (39  Stat.  535; 
)    and   the   Act    of 
at.  473;  16  U.S.C.  41 
oth^r  statutory  author- 
for  the  con- 
of  wildlife,  wild- 
resources  may  be 
inds  such  authority 
of  this  Act. 
of  a  valid  existing 
determines  to  be 
administration  of  the 
Federal  land  within  the 
this  Act  which  Is 
Imi^edlately  before  the 
this  Act  shall  con- 
to  its  terms  and 
addition  of  such 
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yeirs 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  2  . 
enactment  of  the  Act,  tin  i 
velop  and  submit  to  th< 
terlor    and    InsvUar    Affs 
States  Senate  and  Hous< 
a  comprehensive  managiiment 
area  added  to  the  Park 
veloplng  such  plan,  the 
the  extent  consistent 
this  Act,  provide  for  additional 
opportunities  and  other 

(b)(1)   In    preparing 
management  plan  requ 
the  Secretary  shall  provjlde 
participation  and  shall 
ments  and  views  of  all 
organizations,  and  Indivljluals 

(2)  For   purposes   of 
public  participation,  the 
vide  rea%>nable  advance 
local  governments,  interested 
cies.  private  organizations 
public  of  hearings,  workshops 
other  opportunities  avalli  ble 
Ipatlon.  Such  notice  sh^Il 
newspapers  of  general 
calltles    affected    by    the 
management  of  the  Pari: 
Federal    Register,    and 
other  appropriate  means, 
gional  Advisory  Committee 
Park   Service    (or  a 
shall  also  be  utilized  for 
tatlng  public  Involvemen  ; 

(3)  The   Secretaries 
Federal  departments 
slons  having  a  relevant 
authorized  and   directed 
the   Secretary  In  hts 
plan  and  to  make  such  studies 
tary   may   request   on   a 
basis 


(4)  If  such  plan  provides 
or  facilities,  services,  or 
tlons  for  the  public,  the 
standing  any  other  provision 
latlon.  or  any  agreement 
ment  entered  into 
not  grant  or  recognize 
permit,  or  contract,  or 
tract,  agreement,  or  othei 
vldlng  for  concessions.  oi 
or    other    accommodations 
within  such  area  added 
Act,    unless   he   has   flrsi 
public  notice,  after  the 
management  plan,  of  his 
and  has  considered  and 
posals  received  as  a  result 
on  the  basis  thereof. 
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any 
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from  the  date  of 
Secretary  shall  de- 
Committee  on  In- 
of    the    United 
of  Representatives 
plan  for  the 
by  this  Act.  In  de- 
Secretary  shall,  to 
the  purposes  of 
recreational 
>ubllc  uses, 
the    comprehensive 
by  this  section, 
for  full   public 
consider  the  com- 
Interested  agencies, 
luals. 

Insuring   such    full 
Secretary  shall  pro- 
notice  to  State  and 
Federal  agen- 
and  the  general 
meetings  and 
for  such  partlc- 
be  published  In 
circulation  In  the  lo- 
development    and 
published  In  the 
communicated    by 
The  Western  Re- 
of  the  National 
8ub<iommlttee  thereof) 
purposes  of  faclll- 


age  ncles. 


Directors   of   all 

and  commis- 

^oertlse  are  hereby 

to   cooperate   with 

dejrelopment   of  such 

as  the  Serre- 

cost   reimbursable 


for  concessions, 
other  accommoda- 
Secretary.  notwlth- 
of  law,  or  regu- 
or  other  arrange - 
It   thereto,   shall 
privilege,  lease, 
into  any  con- 
arrangement,  pro- 
facllltles,  services, 
for    the    public 
the  Park  by  this 
given    reasonable 
liubmlssion  of  such 
intention  to  do  so 
evaluated  all  pro- 
thereof,  and  acts 


AT7THORIZATION 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  tl. 500,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein,  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
CAME  REFUGE 

Szc.  8.  Effective  upon  the  transfer  re- 
ferred to  In  section  3(b),  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1958  (72  Stat.  604;  16  U.S.C.  45a-3), 
and  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1926  (44 
Stat.  821;  16  U.S.C.  688)  are  hereby  repealed. 
The  repeal  of  such  section  6  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary from  exercising  any  authority  appli- 
cable to  the  National  Paries  respecting  the 
protection  of  birds,  game,  or  other  wild  ani- 
mals. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahom  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrtjska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2475,  a 
bill  to  modify  the  distribution  require- 
ments of  private  foimdations  under  Sec- 
tion 4942  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    2547 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCSovern,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  waa 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2547,  a  Wll 
to  amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include,  as  a  home  health 
service,  nutritional  counseling  provided 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  registered 
dietician. 


8.    2631 


(lUTr 


At  the  request  of  MthMcInttre,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2631,  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Act. 

S.    2784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2784,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949. 

S.    3091 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3091,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Resources  Planning  Act. 

S.    3173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota     (Mr. 


Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3173,  a  bill  to  amend  the  antidiscrim- 
ination provisions  of  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

S.   3262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3262,  a  bill  extend- 
ing and  amending  the  emergency  im- 
employment  compensation  program. 

S.   3273 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  CJhurch),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3273,  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  desig- 
nating the  Nee-Me-Poo  Trail  as  a  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail. 

S.   3303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3303,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Games  to  be  held  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

S.   RES.   408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  tbe 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  Senate  Resolution  406,  ex- 
pressing the  importance  nt  sound  rda- 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

S.  RES.   421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  waa 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 421,  requiring  limitation  and  dis- 
closure of  the  use  of  Senate  facilities  for 
oflacial  business  and  reimbursement  by 
Senators  for  unofficial  use  of  Senate 
computer  materials,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

BJ.   RES.    182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  182,  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  9, 1976,  as  "National 
Horse  Week." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  434— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE^^AT- 
ING  TO  THE  TREATY  POWERd  OF 
THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate   RESOLtrriON   434 
Resolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Treaty  Powers  Resolution". 

PURPOSE,    FINDINGS,    AND    DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Resolu- 
tion to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  Framers  of 


the  Constitution  and  to  Insure,  through  use 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate,  that 
no  international  agreement  constituting  a 
treaty  will  be  Implemented  by  the  Senate 
without  its  prior  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  that  agreement. 

(b)  The  Senate  finds  that — 

(1)  article  2,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  empowers  the  President  "by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur"; 

(2)  the  requirement  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  treaties  has  in  recent  years  been 
circumvented  by  the  use  of  "executive  agree- 
ments,"; and 

(3)  the  Senate  may,  for  Its  part,  refuse  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  to  Imple- 
ment those  International  agreements  which. 
In  its  opinion,  constitute  treaties  and  to 
which  the  Senate  has  not  given  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

(c)  The  Senate  declares  that,  tinder  article 
2,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  any 
international  agreement,  which  Involves  a 
significant  political,  military,  or  economic 
commitment  to  a  foreign  country  constitutes 
a  treaty  and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent. 

advice 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that.  In 
determining  whether  an  International  agree- 
ment constitutes  a  treaty  under  section  2(c) 
of  this  resolution,  the  President  should,  prior 
to  and  during  the  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ment, seek  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

consent 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Senate  may,  by  resolu- 
tion, find  that  any  international  agreement 
hereafter  entered  Into  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  constitutes  a  treaty  under  section 
a(c)  of  this  resolution. 

(2)  Any  such  resolution  shall  be  privileged 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  type  de- 
scribed in  section  5(c)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  privileged  under  section  7(a)- 
(b)  of  that  law. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  or  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  any  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, which  authorizes  or  provides  budget 
authority  to  Implement  any  International 
agreement  which  the  Senate  has  found,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to 
constitute  a  treaty  under  section  2(c)  of  this 
Resolution  unless  the  Senate  has  given  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  such 
agreement. 

(c)  Any  (1)  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  bill  or  joint  resolution,  and  (2) 
committee  of  conference  which  submits  any 
conference  r^>ort  to  the  Senate,  authorizing 
or  providing  budget  authority  to  implement 
any  such  agreement,  shall  so  Indicate  In  the 
committee  report  or  Joint  statement  filed 
therewith,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  1973  the 
Congress  took  a  major  step  toward  re- 
claiming its  constitutional  share  of  the 
warmaking  power  through  enactment  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  In  1974,  the 
Congress  recovered  lost  constitutional 
ground  in  the  area  of  budget  formulation 
by  enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act.  One  major 
power  is  yet  to  be  recovered  from  ttie 
executive  branch,  however — the  treaty 
power. 

The  Constitution  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur."  However,  that  requirement  of 
Senate  advice  and  consent  has,  of  late. 


been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.  With  distressing  fre- 
quency in  recent  years,  the  treaty  clause 
has  been  circumvented  by  the  use 
of  "executive  agreements" — agreements 
neither  expressly  authorized  nor  even 
mentioned  by  the  Constitution.  Follow- 
ing Is  a  list  of  the  number  of  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States: 


Executive 

Year 

TreatiK 

agreements 

1789-1839 

60 

27 

1839-89 

215 

238 

1889-1929 

382 

763 

1930 

25 

11 

1931 

13 

14 

1932 

U 

16 

1933 

9 

11 

1934 

U 

16 

1935 

25 

10 

1936 

> 

16 

1937  

15 

10 

1938 

12 

24 

1939 

10 

26 

1940 

12 

20 

1941   

15 

39 

1942 

6 

52 

1943     

4 

71 

1944 

1 

74 

1945    

6 

54 

1946   

19 

139 

1947  

15 

144 

1948 

16 

178 

1949 

22 

148 

1950      

a 

157 

1951      

21 

213 

1952     

22 

291 

1953     

14 

163 

1954     

17 

206 

1955     

7 

297 

1956      

15 

233 

1957 

9 

222 

1958  

10 

197 

1959   

12 

250 

1960   

5 

266 

1961 

9 

260 

1962      

10 

319 

1963 

17 

234 

1964   

3 

222 

1965 

14 

204 

1966 

14 

237 

1967   

18 

223 

1968    

18 

197 

1969 

6 

162 

1970        

20 

183 

1971       

17 

214 

1972   

20 

2S7 

1973 

17 

241 

1974  

13 

230 

Total 

1.254 

7,809 

Numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
however.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
particularly  significant  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  as  executive  agree- 
ments. These  include  base  agreements 
with  Spain  in  1970  and  Portugal  and 
Bahrain  in  1972;  the  Salt  I  agreement: 
economic  commitments  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972:  'and  the  secret  Sinai  agreements. 
-^t  the  same  time  the  treaty  form  has 
been  used  for  a  shrimp  agreement  with 
Brazil,  an  agreement  with  Poland  to 
avoid  double  taxation,  an  agreement  re- 
garding an  uninhabitated  coral  reef  In 
the  Caribbean,  and  an  agreement  revis- 
ing radio  regulations.  The  domocratic 
process  established  by  the  Constitution 
has  been  honored  in  the  case  of  relatively 
unimportant  agreements  but  sidestepped 
for  significant  ones. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed, both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  attempt  to  rec- 
tify this  regrettable  situation.  A  bill 
which  has  the  sponsorship  of  two-thirds 
of  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  is  fairly  typical  In  its  ap- 
proach. The  bill,  HM  4438.  would  allow 


the  Congress  to  apply  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution veto  to  all  executive  agreements 
falling  within  a  definition  contained  in 
tiiatblll. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation for  their  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem,  but  I  believe  that  this 
particular  approach  raises  two  serious 
constitutional  problems. 

First,  the  approach  makes  it  necessary 
to  determine,  statutorily,  whether  the 
President  possesses  an  Inherent  consti- 
tutional power  to  enter  Into  certain  in- 
ternational agreements  by  himself  and, 
if  so,  the  scope  of  that  power.  It  thus 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  contract  by  statute 
a  power  granted  by  the  Constitoticm. 

Second,  this  approach  represents  a 
clear  invasion  of  Uie  treaty  power  of  the 
Senate.  The  authority  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  international  agreements — or  to 
refuse  to  do  so — Is  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution only  on  the  Senate,  not  on  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  advlce- 
and-c(msent  power  was  placed  "in  the 
branch  of  the  Government  where  there 
may  be  a  majority  of  States  without  a 
majority  of  the  people,"  as  one  partici- 
pant In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
put  it.  The  framers  realized  that  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  could  prove  "embar- 
rassing," as  another  participant  put  it, 
but  nonetheless  rejected  an  approval  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  because  that 
margin  offered  "less  security."  They  en- 
visaged a  treaty-making  process  in  which 
the  Senate  would  operate,  in  the  words  of 
President  Wilson,  "in  the  spirit  of  an 
executive  council." 

This  is  the  Constitution  that  this  Na- 
tion was  given  by  the  Convention  of  1787. 
The  effect  of  the  House  biil.  however, 
woyld  be  to  amend  that  Constitution  by 
statute  by  allpwing  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  to  exercise,  jointly,  a  power 
granted  only  to  the  Senate.  This  is  not 
acceptable,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Constitution  can  be  amended  only 
through  the  process  which  it  itself  pro- 
vides. It  was  proposed  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention — by  James  Wilson,  on 
September  7,  1787 — to  Include  the  House 
in  the  advice-and-consent  procedure. 
That  proposal  was  rejected.  Thus  the 
express  intent  of  the  framers  is  embodied 
in  language  in  the  Constitution,  and  that 
provision  cannot  be  overturned  by  sta- 
tute. Second,  if  the  President  is  without 
the  authority  to  enter  Into  certain  inter- 
national agreements — ^which  seems  to  be 
an  implicit  premise  imderlining  the 
House  bill — then  it  must  be  because  his 
authority  is  limited.  The  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  limits  that  authority 
is  the  treaty  clause.  This  being  the  case, 
however,  it  follows  that  a  defect  in  that 
authority  can  be  remedied  only  by  the 
remedy  provided  by  the  treaty  clause: 
namely,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Third,  it  is  inconsistent  for  pro- 
ponents of  this  procedure  of  joint  ap- 
proval to  argue  that  that  procedure  has 
been  legitimatized  by  custom  and  prac- 
tice. If  custom  and  practice  have  altered 
the  constitutional  allocation  of  power  to 
that  drastic  extent,  it  is  only  one  small 
step  to  argue  that  custom  and  practice 
have  had  the  effect  claimed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch-  -namely,  of  eliminating  alto- 
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therefore, 
characteristics:    it 


gether  the  legal  requlr^ent  of  congres 
slonal  participation. 

An  appropriate  r^edy, 
should  have  three 
should  be  exercisable  ^lely  by  the  Sen- 
ate: it  should  be  effective;  and  it  should 
rest  on  a  plenary  congtesslonal  power  so 
as  to  avoid  any  constltjutlonal  challenge. 

The  "Treaty  Powers  jlesolutlon"  passes 
muster  on  all  three  coi^ts.  It  Is  a  simple 
Senate  resolution  which,  if  agreed  to, 


would  cause  a  point  of 


order  to  lie  in  the 


Senate  against  the  coislderatlon  of  any 
bill,  joint  resolution,  orconference  report 
which  authorizes  or  appropriates  funds 
to  implement  any  agr^ment  which  the 
Senate  by  simple  resolution  finds  to  con- 
stitute a  treaty.  It  is  thtis  effective  in  that 
It  rests  on  existing  Senate  powers — the 
rulemaking  power  and  the  Senate's 
share  of  the  legislatife  power.  And  it 
Is  imquestionably  constitutional  since  It 
Involves  not  the  sllgitest  invasion  of 
executive  power.  It  is  patterned,  in  fact, 
after  the  House  germinous  rule,  which 
has  taken  on  "extrateiritoriality"  all  too 
familiar  to  Senators  who  have  served  on 
conference  committees 

The  resolution  would  establish  a  three- 
step  procedure. 

First,  the  President  1  s  given  guidelines 
as  to  what  the  Senate  i  regards  as  con- 
stlttiting  a  treaty.  A  treaty  is  defined  as 
any  international  agre  ;ment  which  "in- 
volves a  significant  political,  military,  or 
economic  commitment  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try." The  sense  of  the  Sjenate  is  expressed 
that  the  President  shou  id,  in  determining 
whether  any  particular  agreement  falls 
within  that  definition,  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreigi  Relations.  The 
resolution  would  thus  breathe  life  into 
the  "advice"  part  of  ihe  treaty  clause, 
which  has  long  beer  overlooked  but 
which  was  intended  hy  the  framers  to 
insure  that  the  Preside!  it  and  the  Senate, 
as  Corwln  put  it,  "vill  be  associated 
throughout  the  entire  :  )rocess  of  making 
a  treaty."  The  Presidei  it  should,  in  Wil- 
son's words,  seek  "veri  ;able  counsel  and 
a  real  acconunodation  of  views." 

Second,  in  the  event  the  Senate  be- 
lieves that  the  Presidei  it  has  improperly 
failed  to  submit  an  agreement  for  Sen- 
ate advice  and  consent ,  the  Senate  may, 
at  any  time  by  simple!  resolution  desig- 
nate any  executive  agreement  hereafter 
entered  into  as  constituting  a  treaty,  and 
thus  requiring  Senate  advice  and  con- 
sent. All  executive  agreements  are  al- 


ready required' to  be 
Senate  within  60  days 
Act. 


submitted  to  the 
xmder  the  Case 


Thh-d,  if  such  a 
at  any  time  thereafter 
may  be  made  against 
of  any  measure  which 
vides  budget  authority 
agreement.  The  point 
avoided  by  including 
language  which  prohibit 
authorized  or    ... 
may  be — therein  to 
national  agreement 
and  until  Senate  advice 
given. 

The  effectiveness  of 
rives  from  the  fact 
agreement  Involves 
qulrement.  The  fundlifg 


ill 


iii 


thit 


resolution  is  agreed  to, 

a  point  of  order 

he  consideration 

luthorizes  or  pro- 

:o  implement  that 

of  order  can  be 

such  a  measure 

the  use  of  f  imds 

approprflated — as  the  case 

imi^lement  the  inter- 

questlon  unless 

and  consent  is 


1  his  procedure  de- 
vlrtually  every 
s<>me  funding  re- 
cutoff  may  not 


be  immediate,  since  fimds  woiild  be 
available  imder  legislation  enacted  prior 
to  adoption  of  the  resolution  which  gives 
rise  to  a  point  of  order  against  such  leg- 
islation. But  the  executive  branch  will 
be  placed  on  notice  that,  somewhere 
down  the  line,  it  may  face  an  empty 
wallet  if  it  fails  to  meet  its  constitutional 
obligations. 

The  proposed  resolution  does  not  make 
explicit  reference  to  executive  agree- 
ments authorized  by  existing  statutes. 
This  is  not  necessary  for  the  following 
reason.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
already  agreed  that  a  particular  agree- 
ment may  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  both  Houses — rather  than  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate — then  it  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  that  that  same  majority 
will  later  turn  around  and  require  a  two- 
thirds  approval  by  the  Senate  alone. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
reversal  should  not  be  precluded  alto- 
gether, for  a  situation  may  always  arise 
in  which  the  President  exceeds  his  statu- 
tory authority.  This  resolution  provides 
the  means  of  proceeding  in  that  event. 

I  am  aware  also  that  section  102  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  that  trade 
agreements  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval,  and  that  certain  difS- 
cultles  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  failure  to  do  so  in  every  in- 
stance. This  is  a  separate  problem  which 
is  not  addressed  by  the  treaty  powers 
resolution.  The  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  in  any  event  prejudice  ef- 
forts to  bring  at>out  the  submission  of 
such  agreements. 

The  treaty  powers  resolution  will.  In 
short,  put  an  end  to  cocktail  party  treaty- 
making  by  establishing  a  framework  for 
enforcing  the  advice-and-consent  power, 
a  framework  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  the  exclusive  action  of  the  same  body 
in  which  the  framers  intended  that  that 
power  exclusively  reside— the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GLKNN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaninious  consent  that 
the  resolution  introduced  earlier  by  Sen- 
ator Clark  relative  to  the  treaty  power 
of  the  Senate  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Judi- 
ciary, Budget,  Appropriations,  and  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


GRAIN   INSPECTION   REFORM   ACT 
OF  1976— S.  3055 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1603    THHOTTGH    1804 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  hunself,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Bellmon)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3055)  to  provide 
for  U.S.  standards  and  a  national  In- 
spection system  for  grain;  and  for  other 
piirposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1605 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YOTmc)   submitted  an  amendment  in- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3055) ,  supra. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
submitted  the  above  amendments  appear 
earlier  In  today's  Record). 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976— 
H.R.  10612 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1606 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  10612)  to  reform  the  tax  laws 
of  the  United  States. 
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FEDERAL     ENERGY     ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS— S.  2872 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1607 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Goverrmient  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2872)  to  amend  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  to  ex- 
tend the  expiration  date  of  such  law  im- 
tll  September  30,  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2872 
the  so-called  FEA  reauthorization  bill 
which  Is  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Agency's  and  the  Nation's  efforts  to  re- 
form existing  electric  utility  rates.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
the  needed  gixldance  and  encouragement 
to  State  utility  commissions  so  that  they 
will,  to  the  greatest  extait  possible,  ap- 
prove Innovative  electric  utility  rate 
structures  which  are  more  nearly  cost- 
based,  energy  conserving,  encourage 
more  efficient  use  of  our  overall  electric 
generating  capacity,  and  are  more  equi- 
table among  different  classes  of  custom- 
ers. It  is  expected  that  if  State  utility 
commissions  do  implement  irmovative 
electric  utility  rate  structures,  such  as 
peak  load  pricing,  and  seek  to  achieve 
more  effective  utility  load  management, 
significant  savings  will  result  that  will 
ti^nslate  into  lower  utility  bills. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
to  act  so  as  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
higher  and  higher  electric  utility  bills. 
These  bills  have  become  a  burden  which 
few  can  easily  bear. 

The  electric  utility  rate  structure  poli- 
cies of  the  past  must  be  revised  so  as  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  the  present:  High 
prices  and  scarce  fuel.  In  the  high- 
growth  years  of  the  1950's  and  1960'8 
both  Investment  capital  and  energy  were 
plentiful  and  Inexpensive.  This  environ- 
ment created  a  wasteful  demand  for 
greater  capital  growth  of  electric  gen- 
erating capacity.  The  structure  of  elec- 
tric utility  rates  was  the  primary  factor 
which  encouraged  greater  usage  of  elec- 
tricity. That  structure  was  the  declining 
block  rate,  a  rate  by  which  the  price 
per  imit  decreases  as  the  number  of  units 
Increases.  Now  with  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, capital  and  fuels  at  such  high 
levels,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  en- 
coiu^ge  the  use  of  electric  power.  In 
order  to  reverse  the  trend  of  high  de- 
mand growth  In  this  area,  the  existing 


pricing  policies  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry must  be  revised  so  that  capital 
requirements  are  reduced  and  energy  is 
conserved. 

Presently,  vidth  the  declining  block  rate 
structure,  electricity  rates  are  not  strictly 
correlated  with  costs.  This  violates  the 
basic  economic  principle  of  the  market- 
place that  the  price  of  a  given  xmit  of 
production  should  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  producmg  the  next  unit.  When  this  Is 
not  the  case,  mequlties  and  inefficiencies 
occur. 

The  declining  block  rate  structure  does 
not  give  the  customer  any  indication  of 
what  cost  is  incurred  in  producing  his 
incremental  unit  of  electricity.  Consum- 
ers who  contribute  to  the  demand  for 
electricity  at  peak  hours  are  not  now 
charged  an  additional  amoimt  to  reflect 
the  increased  cost  of  service  to  provide 
tlie  power  at  that  time.  The  declining 
block  rate  structure  does  not  distinguish 
between  times  of  peak  demand  and  slack 
demand.  Hence  there  is  presently  no  in- 
centive to  reduce  electricity  consumption 
at  any  particular  time  of  the  day. 

A  very  key  part  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation deals  with  the  fact  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  an  incentive  to  reduce 
electricity  consumption  in  order  to 
"shave"  the  peak,  thereby  reducing  the 
need  for  new  generating  capacity  and  the 
resultant  higher  utiUty  bill.  The  growth 
in  demand  for  electricity  at  peak  times 
has  been  much  greater  than  the  overall 
demand  for  electricity.  Since  utilities 
must  have  sufficient  generating  capacity 
to  meet  the  peak  demand,  a  great  deal  of 
resources  must  be  expended  in  order  to 
build  generating  capacity  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  The  FEA  estimates  that  in 
1974  an  average  of  only  49  percent  of 
electric  utility  capacity  was  fully  utilized. 
If  the  peak  demand  for  electricity  could 
be  reduced  by  effective  load  management, 
existing  electric  generating  capacity 
could  be  more  fully  utilized,  scarce  fuels 
could  be  conserved  through  the  lessened 
use  of  inefficient  generatmg  equipment 
used  at  peak  times,  and  capital  require- 
ments could  be  significantly  reduced.  ITie 
FEA  estimates  that  if  the  49-percent 
capacity  utilization  is  Increased  to  56 
percent  by  1985,  the  need  for  new  In- 
stalled generating  capacity  could  be  re- 
duced by  $50  to  $120  billion.  Further, 
200,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  could  be 
saved.  This  result  would  substantially 
moderate  the  need  for  the  Increasingly 
frequent  and  burdensome  rate  Increases 
and  would  also  conserve  energy. 

The  use  of  peak  load  pricing,  It  Is  ex- 
pected, will  reduce  the  demand  for  power 
at  peak  times  and  thereby  produce  these 
beneficial  consequences.  Peak  load  pric- 
ing and  load  management  techniques 
have  been  used  In  Europe  for  some  time 
with  good  results.  In  this  country  only 
a  relatively  few  States  and  electric  util- 
ities have  departed  from  the  traditional 
declining  block  rate  structure  by  Im- 
plementing peak  load  pricing  and  load 
management  techniques.  The  State 
utility  conmilsslons  have  simply  not  been 
moving  as  quickly  as  they  reasonably 
could  to  restructure  electric  utility  rates. 
These  State  commissions  are  either  not 
aware  of  the  latest  information  regard- 
ing the  potential  and  application  of  In- 


novative rate  structures  and  load  num- 
agement  techniques,  do  not  have  the 
staffing  and  technical  capacity  to  Im- 
plement them,  or  lack  the  inclination  to 
do  so. 

My  amendment  addresses  this  prob- 
lem. The  amendment  requires  FEA  to 
prepare  and  publish  voluntary  guidelines 
which  will  provide  needed  guidance  and 
encouragement  to  State  utility  commis- 
sions so  that  they  will  approve  Innova- 
tive electric  utility  rate  structures.  The 
guidelines  are  to  set  the  parameters 
within  which  State  utility  commissions 
should  structure  electric  utility  rat^. 

With  wide  dissemination  of  these 
guidelines,  it  is  hoped  that  State  utility 
conunissions  will  voluntarily  comply  with 
the  courses  of  action  prescribed. 

For  those  State  utiUty  commissions 
which  may  wish  to  innovate  their  electric 
utility  rate  structures  but  are  con- 
strained due  to  the  lack  of  staffing  and 
technical  expertise,  my  amendment  au- 
thorizes fimds  so  as  to  enable  FEA  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  those 
commissions. 

To  further  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  desired  rate  structures,  the  amend- 
ment will  also  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  utility  commissions  to  en- 
able them  to  initiate  electric  utiUty  rate 
structure  and  load  management  demon- 
stration projects.  FEA  is  presently  fund- 
ing 10  demonstration  projects. 

My  amendment  wUl  authorize  FEA  to 
continue  the  ongoing  projects  and  ini- 
tiate new  ones.  Ohio  is  one  of  the  States 
which  received  one  of  the  Initial  FEA 
demonstration  project  grants.  Under  the 
direction  of  tiie  PubUc  Utilities  Conmiis- 
sion  of  Ohio,  Dayton  Power  &  Light, 
Toledo  Edison  Co.,  and  Buckeye  Power 
are  studying  and  test  sampling  tlme-of- 
day  pricing  characteristics  and  load 
management  techniques  utilizing  both 
the  residential  and  commercial  sectors. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  results  from  the 
Ohio  and  other  State  demonstration 
projects  will  be  as  favorable  as  the  pre- 
liminary reports  from  the  front-nmning 
Vermont  project.  The  demonstration 
project  in  Vermont  utilizes  two  innova- 
tive residential  rate  structures:  peak 
load  pricing  with  a  dual  renter  meter, 
and  an  interruptible  tariff.  As  a  result 
of  the  iise  of  these  load  management 
techniques,  participating  customers  In 
Vermont  have  benefited  from  savings 
which  have  averaged  15  percent  on  their 
electric  bills. 

State  utility  commissions  In  many 
cases  have  not  moved  toward  the  Im- 
plementation of  Innovative  rate  struc- 
tures not  only  because  they  lack  the 
proper  information  or  capablhty  but  also 
because  of  a  lack  of  desire  to  Initiate 
such  change.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  encourage  State  utility  commissions  to 
make  the  necessary  effort  by  providing 
for  the  publication  of  the  P'EA  guidelines, 
the  authorization  and  fimding  for  FEA 
Intervention  In  utility  rate  cases,  and  the 
reporting  to  Congress  on  the  extent  of 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  guidelines 
and  on  the  necessity.  If  any,  for 
stronger  Federal  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  I  Introduce  today  wm  fuIflU  the 
need  to  provide  State  utility  commissions 


with  the  tools  and  the  Incentives  to  re- 
vise electric  utility  rate  structures  so  that 
utility  bills  will  be  cut,  the  necessity  for 
investment  capital  will  be  reduced,  and 
scarce  fuels  will  be  conserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1607 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Inaert  tba 
following: 

•TITLE  I 

"FEDERAL  ENEBGT  AOBflNIBTEATION  ACT 
AICENDMXNTS". 

On  page  l.  line  3,  strike  out  "SBcmw  1." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof  "Sxc.  101.". 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sic.  2."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sxc.  102.". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "Skc.  3."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103.". 

On  page  3,  line  3.  strike  out  "Sic.  4."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104.". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  106.". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  "Sk.  6."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  106.". 

On  page  4,  line  14.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  107.". 

On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sxc.  8."  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  108.". 

On  page  4,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"TTTLE  U 

"eleciuc  TTrnjTT  rate  reform  act  or  lere 

"Sec.  201.  That  this  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Electric  UUllty  Rate  Reform  Act  of  1976'. 

"FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DECI.ARATION  OF  POUCT 

"See.  202.  Oongress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"  ( 1 )  there  is  great  potential  for  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  electric  utiUty  services  to  con- 
sumers, energy  conservation,  and  relief  from 
the  current  and  projected  shortage  of  capi- 
tal in  this  Nation  in  the  development  and 
implementation  by  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions of  innovative  electric  utlUty  rate 
structures; 

"(2)  as  a  rule.  State  regulatory  commiB- 
slons  have  not  taken  sufficient  action  to 
realize  this  potential  by  revising  the  rate 
structures  of  electric  utlUty  companies  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction: 

"(3)  efforts  In  this  regard  can  be  pro- 
moted by  requiring  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  set  utUlty  rate  structure 
guidelines  for  State  regulatory  commissions 
and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
such  commissions  in  adopting  and  using 
such  guidelines; 

"(4)  such  efforts  can  be  further  encour- 
aged by  providing  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration with  funds  to  be  used  spedfl- 
cally  for  utUity  rate  demonstration  projects, 
technical  assistance  to  State  regulatory 
commissions  in  the  area  of  rate  reform,  and 
intervention  in  the  proceedings  of  such  com- 
missions for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
implementation  of  federal  guidelines;    and 

"(5)  If  such  measures  fall  to  produce  the 
desired  movement  of  State  regiilatory  com- 
missions in  the  direction  of  innovative  rate 
structures,  it  will  be  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress then  to  consider  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  directives  to  such  commissions. 

"ULFIM ITIONS 

"Skc.  203.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(l)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

"(2)  'electric  utility  company'  means  any 
person,  who  owns  or  operates  faculties  used 
for  the  generation,  transmission,  or  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  electric  energy  for  use  other 
than  resale; 

"(3)  'State  regulatory  commission'  means 
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the  agency,  commission, 
any  State,  whlcb  has 
establishing   and 
regulations  relating  to 
rates  charged  by  an  electric 
and 

"(4)  'State'  means  any 
of  the  United  States,   ' 
lumbia,  the  Commonweal  ;h 
the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Islands,  Ouam,  the  Vlrgii|i 
Trust  territories  of  the 


•o: 

the 


I  Pa<  ific 


'EIXCTBIC    tTTIIJTT    SAtZ    CUIDEUNES 

Admllilstrator  shall  pre- 
establishing   the 
State   regulatory 
electric  utll- 
State  reg- 
utlllze    innovative 


structure 
enc  ourage 


"Sec.  204.  (a)  The 
pare  voluntary   guldellnen 
parameters   within   which 
commissions  should 
iiy  rates  in  order  to 
ulatory    conunlsslons    to 
electric  utility  rate 

"(b)  The  guidelines 
section  (a)  shall  provide 
which  to  the  extent  feasible 
energy   conserving     and 
operation  and  effect  upon 
customers  for  electric  utility 

"(c)   The  guidelines  prepared 
section  (a)  shall  be  published 
eral  Register  not  later  thpn 
the   date   of   enactment 
shall  be  reviewed,  revised, 
s.t  least  annually  thereafte; ' 

•'(d)  The  Administrator 
tribute  copies  of  all  such 
regulatory  commissions  totethi 
ten  request  for  cooperate  n 
Implementation  of,  and  voluntary 
with,  the  guidelines. 

"ASSISTANCE    TO    STATl 

COMMISSIO  MS 


struc  ;ure3. 

established  under  sub- 

or  rate  structures 

are  cost-based, 

qultable   in   their 

different  classes  of 

service. 

under  sub- 

in  the  Ped- 

one  year  after 

this   title,   and 

and  republished 


of 


.  Act  — 
finan(  ial 


commlssK  ns 


manag  sment 
techn  cal 


commlssic  ns 


"Sjec.  205.    (a)    The 
tborlzed  in  addition  to 
ity  provided  or  available 
Energy  Administration 

"(1)    to   provide 
State  regulatory 
to    Initiate    innovative 
structure  and  load 
tlon  projects; 

"(2)    to   provide 
State  regulatory 
to  establish   Innovative 
structtires;  and 

"(3)  to  Intervene  in  such 
administrative  or  court 
Administrator    may   deem 
ate  for  the  purpose  of 
electric  utility  rate 
with  the  guidelines 
tlon  204  (a) . 

"(b)  Assistance  may  b4 
subsections  (a)(1)  and 
application  submitted  by 
conunission   and   approve(  I 
Istrator.  In  such  application 
Ehall— 

"(1)  certify  that  it  is 
commission  within  the 
title: 


structi  ires 


(J) 
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establishment  of 

responsibility  for 

rules    and 

operation  of  and 

utility  company; 


the  several  States 
District   of  Go- 
of Puerto  Rico, 
Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the 


directly  shall  dls- 

I  ;uldellnes  to  State 

er  with  a  wrlt- 

in  the  use  and 

compliance 


REGULATORY 


Advilnlstrator  Is  au- 

mce  or  author- 

inder  the  Federal 


assistance   to 

to  enable  them 

electric   utility   rate 

demonstra- 


asslstance    to 

to  enable  them 

electric  utility  rate 


State  or  Federal 

{^oce^dlngs  as  the 

to    be    appropri- 

the  use  of 

which  comply 

established  under  sec* 


adi  anclng 


furnished  under 

pursuant  to  an 

i  State  regulatory 

by   the  Admln- 

the  applicant 


State  regulatory 
meaning    of    this 


"(2)  describe,  in  such  f  >rm  and  detail  as 
the  Administrator  may  Uy  regtilation  re- 
quire, a  program  for  the  ( evelopment  of  an 
innovative  electric  utility  rate  structore  or 
load  management  demonsiration  project,  in 
the  case  of  applications  I  under  subsection 
(1)  (1),  or  for  the  establl^iment  of  Innova- 
tive electric  utility  rate  structures.  In  the 
case  of  applications  undir  mbeeetlon  (a) 
(2):  and 

"(3)  furnish  such  assutances  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  to  assure  that  funds 
made  available  under  th^  title  will  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  the 
amount  of  funds  made  av^llableto  any  such 
State  regulatory  commission  from  other 
sources. 


"eeports 


th£n 


"Sec.  206.  Not  later 
December  in  each  year  following 


the  last  day  in 
the  date  of 


enactment  of  thl*  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  transjaltj^^the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

"(1)  the  guidelines  published  in  that  year 
pursuant  to  section  204; 

"(2)  the  nature  and  location  of  testimony 
given  in  Interventions  pursuant  to  section 
205(a)(3); 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  adoption  and  use 
by  State  regulatory  conunisslons  of  the  rate 
structure  voluntary  guidelines;  and 

"(4)   recommendations  as  to  the  need  for 
and  types  of  further  Federal  legislation. 
"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  In  Ascal 
year  1977  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  205(a)." 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— S.  3219 

amendments  NOS.  1608  THROUGH  1610 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GARY  HART  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  3219 1  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  student  fees  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  the  amendment 
concerning  student  fees  proposed  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
during  its  markup  of  S.  2657,  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1976,  on  Friday, 
May  7,  1976,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  interested  in  submitting  state- 
ments for  the  record  should  contact  Mrs. 
Jean  S.  Frohllcher,  Counsel,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  room  4230  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510  (area  code  202-224-7666). 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 
weeks: 

April  23:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m..  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  Field  hearing 
on  S.  2301.  a  bill  concerning  the  Tualatin 
Second  Phase  reclamation  project,  Oregon. 

April  24:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  9:30  a.m.,  Yamhill 
County  Courthouse,  McMlnnville,  Oregon. 
Field  hearing  on  3.3328,  a  bill  concerning 
Carlton  DlTlBlon.  Willamette  River  Project, 
Oregon. 

April  27:  Joint  Business  Meeting — Interior 
and  Agriculture  Committees,  10  ajn..  Boom 
324,  Russell  OfBce  Bldg.,  Markup  S.  2926, 
8.3091.  and  S.  2851,  legislation  addressing 
Issues  raised  by  recent  court  decisions  af- 
fecting timber  cutting  practices  In  national 
forests. 

April  28:  Full  Committee,  10  ajn..  Boom 
3110,  Business  meeting  pending  calendar 
business. 

April  29:  Joint  Business  Meeting — Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  Committees.  10  ajn.. 


Room  324,  Russell  Office  Bldg.  Markup,  6. 
2926,  S.  3091,  S.  2851,  legislation  addressing 
issues  raised  by  recent  court  decisions  af- 
fecting timber  cutting  practices  in  national 
forests. 

April  30 :  Environment  and  Land  Resources 
Subcommittee,  10  a.m..  Room  3110,  Hearing, 
S.  3071,  grazing  fees  legislation. 

April  30:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m..  Room  to  be 
determined.  Hearing.  S.  3145,  the  Energy 
Conservation  Institute  bill,  and  S.  8259,  the 
Energy  Extension  bill. 

May  3:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  10 
ajn..  Room  3110,  Hearing;  Oversight  hear- 
ing on  Quechan  Tribe  Land  issue. 

May  4:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  10 
ajn..  Room  3110,  Hearing;  S.  2780,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Indisui  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  August  13,  1946,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  TIME  CHANGE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  that  the 
field  hearing  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Resources  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  23  at  the  University  Cen- 
ter, Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore- 
gon, will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  in  lieu  of 
10  a.m.,  as  originally  scheduled,  to  hear 
testimony  on  S.  2301,  the  Tulalatln  Proj- 
ect bill. 

Those  planning  to  attend  this  field 
hearing  will  want  to  make  a  note  of  this 
time  change,  and  any  other  questions 
you  may  have  should  be  directed  to  Mr. 
Russell  Brown,  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber at  224-1076. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  REPORTED 
OUT  BY  SENATE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMHRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday, 
in  executive  session,  agreed  to  report  out 
the  Grenocide  Convention. 

Recently  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  American  Bar  Association,  both  for- 
merly opposed  to  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  endorsed  Senate  ratification  of 
the  convention. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  that,  after  al- 
most a  quarter  century  of  inaction  on  the 
Genocide  Convention,  headway  is  being 
made  on  approval  of  this  very  basic 
guarantee  of  human  rights.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  an  ardent  proponent  of 
positive  action  on  the  treaty.  Yet  the  call 
for  ratification  by  myself  and  so  many 
others  has  gone  unheeded  until  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  our  ap- 
proval of  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
been  delayed  far  too  long,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity has  now  presented  itself  for 
prompt  and  decisive  action.  Let  us  not 
delay  any  longer. 


VOLUNTARY   SELF-HELP  AND 
PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
few,  all  too  rare  occsisions.  each  of  us 
will  hear  aj^  address  that  bears  reading 
and  rereadiiiff. 
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I  heard  such  a  one  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  last  from  an  ^nlnent  New  Yorker. 
President  William  J.  McGill  of  Columbia 
University.  It  was  a  gracefully  witty,  af- 
fectionate reflection  on  the  New  York 
in  which  he  grew  up  and  on  the  city  in 
its  current  time  of  trial. 

In  it  he  wove  a  plea  for  the  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  "volimtary  self-help  and 
personal  involvement"  that  is  today  one 
of  our  central  needs;  and  he  warned 
against  our  reliance  on  a  "faceless,  love- 
less and  bureaucratically  impenetrable 
mechanism  of  social  services"  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility on  which  our  Nation  was 
built. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  McGill's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  192d  Annual  Dinner,  Friendly  Sons 

OF  St.  Patrick,  March  17.  1976 

(By  WUUam  J.  McGlll) 

Mr.  President,  your  Excellencies,  distin- 
guished guests  and  members  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

We  are  gathered  this  evening  to  celebrate 
the  192nd  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  Since  this  year  also  marks 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  ele- 
mentary arithmetic  reveals  that  the  Society 
has  managed  to  miss  not  very  much  of  the 
nation's  history. 

I  cannot  resist  observing  that  despite  Co- 
limibla's  origin  in  1754  as  a  College  named 
in  honor  of  the  King  and  sponsored  by  the 
Church  of  England,  a  number  of  our  most 
distinguisbed  faculty  members  during  the 
revolutionary  era  were  Irish  immigrants.  Dr. 
Samuel  Clossy,  the  son  of  a  successful  Dublin 
merchant,  was  educated  in  medicine  at  Trin- 
ity and  was  prominent  in  the  Dublin  med- 
ical community.  He  arrived  In  New  York  In 
1763  and  later  became  a  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  King's  CoUege  where 
be  taught  anatomy  and  pathology. 

I  should  also  mention  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Cochran,  another  Trinity  graduate  from 
Coimty  T3rrone  who  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  1783.  He  took  charge  of  the  preparatory 
students  in  King's  CoUege  as  the  latter  was 
being  reorganized  into  Columbia  CoUege, 
and  soon  became  a  full  Sedged  Columbia 
professor. 

Of  course  the  Reverend  Cochran  was  not 
your  ordinary  Irish  immigrant.  Among  other 
things  he  was  an  Anglican  churchman.  For- 
tunately, my  sainted  mother  passed  to  her 
heavenly  reward  before  she  discovered  that 
her  son  was  mixed  up  with  a  college  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Church  of  England.  She  never 
took  kindly  to  the  ecumenical  tendencies  of 
our  time.  When  I  was  a  boy  my  mother  used 
to  caution  me  against  entering  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  She  would  say  to  me : 
"They  look  like  us,  BlUy,  and  there  are 
candles  on  the  altar,  but  dont  let  them  fool 
you;  they  are  Protestants  I"  Ood  only  knows 
what  she  would  have  thought  if  she  had 
learned  that  her  only  son  not  only  visits  St. 
John  the  Divine,  but  even  serves  as  a  Trustee 
of  that  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Episcopal 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

What  a  distance  we  have  traveled  in  the 
192  years  since  1784  when  this  Society  was 
founded  and  Reverend  William  Cochran  first 
Joined  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College!  The 
Immigrant  Irish  were  the  cheap  labor  and 
the  cannon  fodder  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Yet  somehow  they  managed  to  keep  ^elr 
faith  and  their  dreams,  building  for  their 
children  a  place  in  America  which  they 
themselves  could  never  enjoy. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  traditional  feast 


of  Saint  Patrick.  It  Is  a  day  that  never  fails 
to  evoke  a  flood  of  aseociatlons  on  the  history 
of  the  American-Irish,  the  role  of  the  Church 
in  our  lives,  the  days  of  our  youth  in  New 
York  City  and  the  United  States,  and  all  the 
traditions  that  have  formed  our  character. 

The  Roman  god  Janus,  the  god  of  begin- 
nings. Is  depicted  with  two  faces  looking  in 
opposite  directions.  Tonight  I  rise  before  you 
in  the  spirit  of  Janus  looking  to  the  peat — 
to  our  youth  and  our  memories,  but  also  to 
the  future — to  our  unrealized  hopes  and 
aspirations. 

Forty-two  years  ago  in  the  depths  of  the 
great  depression,  I  served  mass  in  St.  Francis 
de  Chantel  Church  in  the  Throgs  Neck  area 
of  the  Bronx.  The  Holy  Name  Society 
attended  the  eight  o'clock  mass  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  and  the  place  was 
always  Jammed.  Those  long  lines  of  men 
filled  the  aisles  of  the  church  as  far  as  the 
young  eye  could  see.  Communion  was  an  end- 
less process  to  a  boy  hungry  for  breakfast. 
But  the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Compassion 
stood  in  the  back  of  the  church  holding  out 
the  chUdren  of  the  parochial  school  whose 
mass  was  at  nine  o'clock.  They  never  failed 
to  observe  any  sign  of  slopplness  on  the  part 
of  the  altar  boys.  Next  day  we  heard  about 
dishonoring  Gtod's  house,  and  were  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  the  special  privileges  we 
enjoyed  in  serving  so  close  to  the  altar.  And 
of  course  that  also  meant  the  loss  of  time  off 
from  class  for  funeral  masses  as  well  as  the 
expected  one  doUar  tip  from  the  funeral  di- 
rector. Consequently  we  behaved  like  angels 
when  the  sisters  were  watching. 

I  can  remember  singing  midnight  mass 
with  the  eighth  grade  in  the  choir  loft  at 
St.  Francis  de  Chantel.  Sister  Mary  Regis 
played  the  organ.  I  can  still  see  her  beautiful 
face  wincing  as  the  young  male  voices,  chang- 
ing with  the  onset  of  pulierty,  occasionally 
cracked,  making  a  shambles  of  the  Latin 
carol  "Adeste  Fidells"  which  she  had  taught 
us  so  patiently  in  three-part  harmony.  Even 
now  the  smell  of  pine  needles  and  incense, 
the  rustle  of  the  robes  of  the  nuns,  and  the 
bright  faces  of  my  school  friends  are  so  fresh 
m  my  memory  that  I  can  close  my  eyes  and 
almost  touch  them. 

Later  my  famUy  moved  to  Pordham  Road 
in  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Parish.  It  was  a  flour- 
ishing church  and  school  ministered  to  by 
MsgT.  Patrick  O'Leary,  one  of  the  great  man- 
agers and  fund  raisers  of  the  Archdiocese 
forty  years  ago. 

In  those  days  boys  and  girls  were  educated 
separately  in  order  to  keep  the  DevU  at  bay. 
It  was  considered  tmduly  erotic  if  the  sexes 
were  inadvertently  to  encounter  one  anotber 
during  the  process  of  their  schooling.  The 
sisters  did  their  level  best  to  keep  us  apart — 
a  foredoomed  scrupuloelty  In  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  biological  attractions  that  drew  us 
together  at  every  opportunity. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  school  hall  was 
used  for  communion  breakfasts.  I  would 
listen  to  the  speakers  on  such  occasions  with 
either  reverence  or  boredom  as  circumstances 
decreed.  There  was  no  eloquence  to  match 
either  Father  Robert  L.  Gannon  or  Msgr. 
Pulton  3.  Sheen  in  their  classic  form  at  a 
communion  breakfast.  There  was  also  no 
tedium  to  compare  with  one  of  the  church 
ushers,  red-eyed  from  a  late  Saturday  night, 
trying  to  emulate  Fulton  Sheen  from  the 
head  table. 

When  I  was  sixteen,  I  was  chosen  to  be 
sent  downtown  to  Cathedral  Boys'  mgh 
School  on  East  76th  Street  operated  by  the 
Archdiocese  and  taught  by  the  LaSalle 
Christian  Brothers.  Ilie  Brothers  were  young 
men  generally  fresh  from  a  tour  of  duty  at 
the  Catholic  Protectory,  a  reform  school  In 
the  Bronx.  They  drove  us  unmercifully  In 
Latin,  Greek,  Math,  French,  History,  Rngllsh 
and  Science.  We  were  bright  and  the  broth- 
ers knew  It.  So  we  studied  long  hours  Into 
the  nlgfat  shaking  with  fear  that  If  we  were 


to  miss  an  answer  the  next  day.  Brother 
might  dust  us  off  with  a  chalk-flUed  eraser. 
or,  worst  of  all,  invite  us  down  to  "The  Hole" 
as  the  school  basement  was  called,  to  put  on 
the  gloves  for  a  needed  boxing  lesson  and  a 
lecture  on  the  virtue  of  obedience.  I  can 
still  feel  my  blood  run  cold  at  the  thought 
of  Brother  Augustine  writing  a  Latin  declen- 
sion on  the  board,  and  sighting  a  whisperer 
through  the  reflection  from  the  back  of  his 
glasses  pulled  far  down  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  He  would  suddenly  point  a  finger  of 
doom  at  the  miscreant,  rasping  out  "You 
with  the  mouth,  shut  your  trap!" 

Woe  to  any  erring  young  vlUain  who  poked 
fun  at  Shakespesu-e  whUe  at  Cathedral  Boys. 
It  was  a  certain  trip  to  "The  Hole"  with  a 
boxing  lesson  accompanied  by  Polonlus' 
^leech  to  Laertes.  At  the  climactic  moment 
of— 

"This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  foUow  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man" — 
a  hard  left  to  the  breadbasket  followed  by  a 
right  cross  to  the  jaw,  and  the  young  critic  of 
Shakesp)eare  would  be  resting  his  hind- 
quarters on  the  dirty  canvas,  acknowledging 
a  newfound  respect  for  the  great  Bard. 

Oh.  they  were  tough!  They  played  no 
favorites  but  slowly  we  came  to  underatand 
that  they  loved  us  in  the  stem  Christian  way 
of  the  Brothers,  and  we  began  to  reciprocate. 
I  can  remember  saying  to  one  of  my  class- 
mates about  Brother  Augustine,  "Be  careful 
of  him,  that  SOB  has  eyes  In  the  back  of  his 
head." 

I  graduated  from  Cathedral  Boys  in  1939. 
There  were  eight  New  York  State  Regents 
Scholarship  winners  In  our  high  school  class 
of  forty  students.  We  were  Just  behind  Stuy- 
vesant  High  School,  the  best  in  the  New  York 
City  system,  enrolling  more  than  a  thousand. 
The  Brothers  sometimes  frightened  us  out 
of  our  wits,  but  they  took  us  from  the  streets 
of  the  City  and  gave  us  not  only  an  intro- 
duction to  learning  but  a  pride  about  learn- 
ing that  has  remained  with  me  all  my  life. 

This  was  the  world  In  which  I  grew  to 
adulthood.  It  was  dominated  by  the  unreml'. 
ting  and  always  inadequate  efforts  of  our 
parents  to  fljid  enough  money  to  feed  and 
clothe  us.  It  was  illuminated  by  the  ChurcL 
whose  schools  and  teachers  gave  us  our  first 
clear  vision  of  what  we  might  achieve  with 
our  Uves.  It  was  graced  by  the  fresh-faced 
boys  and  girls  whose  lives  we  shared. 

New  York  City  was  a  wonderful  city  in  the 
years  Just  bef(»-e  World  War  n.  We  were  poor, 
but  the  City  gave  us  work  and  even  an  c^- 
pcH-tunity  tor  daTgillng  success  if  we  proved 
adequate  to  its  demands  for  excellence.  We 
were  Ignorant,  but  the  City  and  the  Church 
taught  us  not  only  the  beauties  of  scholar- 
ship, but  also  how  we  might  use  our  educa- 
tion to  overcome  prejudice. 

New  T(M'k  City  Is  a  very  different  place 
now.  The  New  Yc«-k  Irish  have  made  it  in  a 
big  way  and  have  led  the  exodus  into  West- 
chester, Nassau  County,  and  lower  Connecti- 
cut. There  are  new  xninorlUeB  and  new  prob- 
lems In  the  City. 

Of  course  Momlngside  Heights  is  probably 
stlU  the  Acropolis  of  America  as  It  was  said 
to  be  In  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  time,  but 
the  ambiance  Is  now  very  different.  In  the 
days  shortly  after  Worid  War  I,  the  Presi- 
dent's House  at  Columbia  was  the  scene  of 
elegant  parties.  Great  artistic  and  political 
figures  of  the  world  were  asked  to  dinner 
by  Mr.  Butler  and  moat  of  them  accepted. 
An  Invitation  frtxn  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
was  the  ultimate  in  social  climbing  In  a  city 
pec^Ied  by  master  practitioners  of  the  art. 

Today  the  campus  Is  caught  up  in  the  fer- 
ment of  the  Left-Bank  enTlronment  of  the 
upper  West  Side.  It  is  an  area  crammed  with 
prostitutes,  gay  people,  poets,  students. 
writers,  union  organizers,  and  a  goodly  num- 
b«-  of  stark  raving  lunatics  attracted  to  our 
neighborhood  by  its  colorful  ethos. 
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Now  the  detnoiistratots  come  over  to  the 
President's  Houae  perlotUcally  at  nigbt  to 
ring  tbe  doorbell  and  s|iout  epithets.  They 
represent  every  cause  1  imaginable  rrom  gey 
liberation  to  freedom  tar  the  opponents  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran.  We  ha  re  become  so  Inured 
to  it  all  that  I  no  longsr  go  downstairs  to 
argue  with  them  and  ny  wife  no  longer 
■hakes  her  fist  from  the  i  ipstalrs  window.  We 
•Imply  pull  down  the  siadee,  turn  up  tbe 
hl-fl,  and  resume  our  ret  ding.  We  have  even 
wired  the  doorbell  so  thai  it  csm  be  turned  off 
from  inside  the  house.  Butler  built  his  hoiise 
like  a  fortress,  and  there  are  times  when  tbe 
McOills  are  grateful. 

The  Roman  god  Janus,  with  one  face 
turned  to  the  past,  and  t  tie  other  toward  tbe 
fut\u-e,  could  not  fall  tn  recognize  the  de- 
structive changes  that 'have  taken  place  in 
the  City  during  our  life  Ime.  The  streets  of 
the  City  are  potholed  acd  crime-ridden,  the 
courts  are  non-function  U,  and  the  schools 
do  not  teach.  These  things,  of  course,  most 
of  them  are  minor  irri'ants  but  somehow 
they  are  symbolic  of  a  mc  re  general  and  more 
pervasive  decadence.  Tie  churches,  once 
jammed  are  now  lightly  attended.  The  Holy 
Name  Society,  so  importa  nt  In  my  youth,  has 
virtually  disappeared.  Tie  priesthood,  once 
confident  about  its  leade  rshlp,  now  searches 
for  new  ways  to  adapt  iti  teaching  to  young 
people  whose  life  styles  ind  religious  depth 
seem  shallow  and  flawed  The  schools  of  the 
City,  once  the  best  In  tie  world,  have  spi- 
ralled downward  as  pupils  have  become 
harder  to  teach  and  teachers  have  become 
unionized.  Nothing  seens  to  be  working 
properly. 

As  we  have  sought  to  deal  with  Increas- 
ingly serious  divisions  In  our  society  during 
the  years  since  World  vrar  II.  I  am  afraid 
that  an  attitude  has  beei  cultivated  among 
our  people  saying,  In  ef  ect,  that  large  so- 
cietal problems:  the  support  of  the  elderly, 
the  protection  of  childien,  education,  the 
welfare  of  those  unable  1 3  cope  with  modem 
life,  and,  of  course,  the  1  ealth  care  needs  of 
our  people;  that  these  arge  problems  can 
be  addressed  only  by  gove  rnment. 

What  began  several  grnerations  ago  as  a 
warm-hearted  and  liber  il -spirited  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  c  ire  for  the  essential 
needs  of  our  people  bus  proceeded  by  a 
series  of  swift  extrapolat  ons  to  a  dismaying 
form  of  social  fragmenta;  ion  In  which  a  por- 
tion of  our  society  has  jecome  acutely  de- 
pendent on  government  i  upport  and  bitterly 
demands  more,  while  a  c  Ifferent  segment  of 
our  society  Is  heavily  taj  ed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits  and  sltterly  resents  It. 
Neither  segment  feels  an^  particular  loyalty 
tc  the  other.  The  entire  mechanism  of  so- 
cial services  has  become  f  iceless,  loveless,  and 
bureaucratlcally  impenet  able. 

I  am  sure  that  none  cf  this  was  ever  In- 
tended. No  one  would  de  Iberately  set  out  to 
construct  a  national  pro|  yam  for  addressing 
critical  human  needs  wl  ;h  the  intention  of 
seeing  It  end  In  such  chs  os.  Now  the  City  is 
overextended,  unable  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments for  rendering  socal  services,  unable 
to  borrow,  facing  instantaneous  and  excru- 
ciating painful  budgetary  contraction  with 
all  the  bitterness  that  such  measoires  entail. 
But  because  of  the  prevailing  attitude  that 
these  problems  are  only  the  government's 
problems,  many  of  us  now  seem  ready  to 
stand  by.  accepting  tte  role  of  passive 
observers. 

There  is  little  recognltlc  n  of  the  elementary 
truth  that  our  future  sa  lety  and  well  being 
are  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  remember  what 
our  parents  and  grandpa -ents  achieved,  how 
can  we  accept  such  pass  vlty  when  the  City 
Is  In  such  trouble? 

I  overca  me 
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Voluntarism,  self  help,  and  personal  in- 
volvement succeeded  in  bviilding  New  York  to 
a  position  preeminent  In  the  world.  The 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  social 
agencies  th&t  were  created  by  our  predeces- 
sors were  able  to  raise  people  up  without 
robbing  them  of  their  basic  dignity  and 
without  destroying  their  basic  Incentives.  We 
need  to  restore  that  idea. 

New  York  needs  a  rebirth  of  such  volun- 
tary effort.  If  the  law  makes  It  difficult,  we 
must  change  the  law.  We  must  take  our  own 
neighborhoods  and  begin  the  process  of  up- 
lifting by  any  means  available.  We  must 
rebuild  our  churches,  our  schools,  our  hos- 
pitals, our  social  agencies  with  our  own  hands 
If  we  are  to  rebuild  the  strength  of  our  City. 
Faceless  bureaucracy  and  the  philosophy 
that  I  will  get  mine  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  anyone  else  have  led  us  iinerrlngly 
to  mutual  hostility  and  near  fiscal  suicide. 
Let  us  accept  that,  learn  from  It,  and  begin 
once  again  patiently  the  reconstruction  of 
the  basic  Institutions  of  our  neighborhoods. 

New  York  City  suid  the  Catholic  Church 
gave  many  of  us  our  educations.  The  City  and 
the  Church  taught  us  to  revere  scholarship 
and  art,  as  well  as  to  love  those  whose  race 
or  religion  might  be  different  from  our  own. 
The  City  also  taught  us  how  to  fight.  I  want 
to  give  back  something  of  what  has  been 
given  to  me  by  helping  to  make  the  upper 
West  Side  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

In  the  long  run  that  giving  will  become  a 
soiirce  of  great  satisfaction  and  personal 
peace  for  all  of  us.  It  is  also  the  path  to 
heaven,  something  my  mother  taught  me  al- 
though she  disapproved  of  my  giving  any- 
thing to  St.  John  the  Divine.  Ood  knows  what 
she  might  have  felt  about  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

My  mother  was  all  wrong  about  that.  We 
are  going  to  need  one  another  more  than  ever 
in  the  days  to  come.  A  great  deal  remains  for 
us  to  do.  We  must  set  about  that  work  soon 
if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  dreams  of  our 
parents  and  grandparents.  They  were  equal 
to  the  problems  of  their  times,  and  they 
would  expect  no  less  of  us. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PENSION  PLAN— A 
BRIGHT  SPOT  AMID  THE  CLOUDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  I  have 
been  deeply  Involved  with  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  New  York  City  over  the  past 
several  months.  The  Banking  Committee, 
the  Treasury,  and  others  have  each  done 
Its  share  of  cajoling,  criticizing,  and  urg- 
ing New  York  City  to  put  Its  fiscal  affairs 
back  in  shape  so  that  it  can  get  back 
into  the  bond  market  and  be  self-sus- 
taining. 

Sometimes  we  become  so  critical  we 
fail  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
Such  Is  the  case  with  New  York  City's 
pension  plan. 

Mr.  Richard  Shinn,  president  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  is  the  chair- 
man of  a  panel  under  Mayor  Beame  to 
examine  New  York  City's  pension  plans 
and  funds.  Mr.  Otto  Kinzel  heads  New 
York  State's  Permanent  Commission  on 
Public  Employee's  Pensions.  Independ- 
ently they  have  come  to  some  very  In- 
teresting conclusions. 

First,  the  funding  of  the  five  municipal 
pension  plans  is  at  a  level  twice  as  secure 
as  that  of  the  U.S.  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund. 

Second,  they  are  more  secure  than 
many  cities. 

Third,  they  are  more  secure  than  many 
private  plans. 


This  does  not  mean  that  everything  Is 
fine.  Reforms  need  to  be  made.  But  it 
does  put  New  York's  pension  plan  prob- 
lem in  j)erspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  two  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  today  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Runaway  Crrr  Pensions 

The  need  to  put  a  brake  on  the  runaway 
growth  In  the  cost  of  municipal  pensions  Is 
Incontroverlble.  as  Mayor  Beame's  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Board  has  now  proven. 

On  the  basis  of  an  actviarlal  study  im- 
pressive for  its  freedom  from  partlsansh^ 
or  politics,  the  board  concludes  that  the  cost 
of  the  present  multilayered  retirement  sys- 
tem— a  cost  that  exceeds  ^0  percent  of  basic 
payroll — is  far  beyond  anything  in  private 
industry  and  much  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
this  near-bankrupt  city. 

The  reform  recommendations  by  the 
Mayor's  panel,  under  chairmanship  of  Rich- 
ard R.  Shlnn.  president  of  Metropolitan  Life, 
run  remarkably  parallel  to  those  made  inde- 
pendently last  month  by  New  York  State's 
Permanent  Commission  on  Public  Employee 
Pensions,  headed  by  Otto  Kinzel.  They  are,  If 
anything,  more  stringent,  than  those  of  the 
Kinzel  group.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
foot-dragging  by  the  State  Legislature  this 
year  on  Albany  action  to  implement  both 
reports. 

The  Shlnn  analysis  shows  that  In  the  last 
three  years,  despite  a  legislative  moratoriiim 
on  liberalization  of  existing  programs.  New 
York  City's  contribution  to  support  of  its  re- 
tirement systems  more  than  doubled  to  a  cur- 
rent annual  total  of  slightly  over  $1  billion. 

Even  with  this  mushrooming  of  city  out- 
lay, an  additional  $208  million  a  year  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  full  demands  of  solvency 
under  the  updated  actuarial  assumptions  in- 
corporated in  the  new  study.  These  replace 
assumptions  which  in  many  c&sea  had  re- 
mained unrevlsed  since  World  War  I  and,  for 
the  first  time,  inject  realism  Into  projections 
of  what  funding  must  be  provided  to  guar- 
antee civil  service  workers  the  benefits  they 
are  promised. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  detachment  with 
which  the  panel  executed  its  mission  that  tbe 
new  funding  requirements  are  at  once  re- 
assuring and  disturbing.  They  spike  fears 
that  the  five  municipal  pension  funds  are  so 
grossly  underfunded  that  they  are  In  danger 
of  coUapse.  Rather,  the  overall  funding  Is  at 
a  level  twice  as  secure  as  that  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  retirement  fund. 

With  assets  equal  to  42.5  percent  of  their 
accrued  liabilities,  the  city's  programs  are  on 
a  par  with  many — though  by  no  means  all — 
major  private  ftmds.  They  are  Incomparably 
better  off  than  the  pension  systems  of  cities 
and  states  that  are  on  the  rolTer-coaater  of 
pay-as-you-go  pension  financing. 
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How  To  Control  Thxm 
But  If  that  Is  good  news,  there  is  nothing 
pleasurable  in  the  accompanying  disclosure 
that  another  $208  million  is  needed  to  fimd 
all  liabilities  over  a  forty-year  period — the 
longest  stretchout  consistent  with  responsi- 
ble fiscal  management.  The  board  wants  to 
phase  In  this  extra  cost  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod, beginning  1977,  and  to  have  the  money 
come  out  of  employee  paychecks  rather  than 
out  of  the  overstrained  city  treasury.  Both 
proposals  are  sound. 

The  Shlnn  panel  is  also  on  the  rlsht  course 
in  urging  that  the  city's  own  pensions  be 
Integrated  with  Social  Security  benefits,  aa 
suggested  by  the  Kinzel  commission.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  equity,  such  integration 
would  bo  preferable  to  going  forward  with 
the  Mayor's  present  plan  to  pull  out  of  So- 


cial Sectirlty  altogether  at  tbe  end  of  the 
current  two-year  notice  period. 

The  basic  need  remains  to  rationalize  a 
structure  that  gives  municipal  workers  more 
money  In  retirement  than  they  take  home 
when  they  are  employed.  Even  the  most  pros- 
perous of  cities  could  not  support  such  a  pro- 
gram. New  York  needs  relief  of  the  kind  this 
excellent  report  proposes. 


ENERGY  DAY 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Ddaware,  Senator  Roth,  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  public  and  private 
officials  attending  "Energy  Day"  at  the 
University  of  Etelaware  in  Newark.  I  was 
very  impressed  by  the  Senator's  review  of 
our  progress  toward  energy  independence 
and  would  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  the  other  Members.  I  take 
special  note  of  Senator  Roth's  view  that 
the  energy  crisis  presents  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  States  which  are  aggressive 
and  single  minded  Miough  to  seize  the 
initiative.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor has  his  way,  his  State  will  play  a 
major  role  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    by    Hon.    Whxiam    V.    Roth,    Jk. 

I>r.  Trabant,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
some  aspects  of  the  nation's  energy  crisis, 
especially  as  they  affect  Delaware. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  depends  on  how  well 
we  cope  with  the  energy  crisis.  Inherent  In 
tbe  crisis  Is  a  threat  tc  oiu*  standard  of 
living,  our  economy,  and  our  political  and 
social  systems,  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
Since  we  recognize  the  danger,  we  are  not 
in  immediate  Jeopardy.  But  there  Is  enor- 
mous potential  for  harm  if  we  fail  to  re- 
spond vigorously  and  responsibly. 

We  have  taken  the  first  steps.  The  Con- 
gress established  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  whose  assistant 
administrator  Austin  Heller,  is  with  us  to- 
day. Then,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  we 
established  a  multi-billion  dollar  program 
to  explore  every  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis. 
Led  by  ERDA,  the  Federal  government  spent 
13.5  billion  on  energy  research  in  1976  while 
private  Industry  spent  $800  million.  Even 
now  the  first  alternate  energy  devices  are 
being  marketed.  One  Is  the  battery  charger 
now  being  sold  commercially  which  was  de- 
veloped here  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 
E^ller,  we  saw  an  experimental  electric  car. 

But  these  are  only  the  first,  modest  steps. 
We  have  far  to  go.  Our  \iltlmate  task  is  to 
find  one  or  more  envlronmentaUy  safe  en- 
ergy sources  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tbe  United  States.  We  must  explore  the  al- 
ternative sources,  focus  on  one  or  more,  de- 
velop the  best  prospects,  and  Implement  new 
systems.  In  thoee  few  words,  I  have  Just 
described  what.  In  the  perspective  of  hind- 
sight, we  may  realize  was  a  revolution.  Our 
task  is  monumental. 

Even  the  most  modest  projections  assume 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, our  energy  consumption  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  per  year. 
This  would  be  a  dramatle  reduction  from 
the  present  rata  of  about  3.8  percent,  but 
a  2  percent  growth  rate  stlU  means  that  o\ir 
energy  consumption  doubles  in  36  years. 

The  easy  way  to  double  otur  energy  Is  to 
increase  imports.  But  we  all  recognize  the 
foolhardlness  of  this.  We  are  already  vul- 


nerable to  the  econ(Hnlc  blackmail  of  an 
oil  embargo.  To  expose  ourselves  further 
would  be  folly. 

Nevertheless,  the  stark  reality  Is  that  our 
domestic  oU  production  Is  down  10  percent 
in  the  last  three  years;  our  natural  gas  pro- 
duction is  down  almost  as  much;  and  coal 
production  shows  only  the  slightest  of  in- 
creases. Indeed,  the  only  statistic  which 
seems  to  show  an  Increase  is  the  percentage 
of  petroletmi  which  we  Import.  At  the  time 
of  the  embargo,  we  Imported  36  percent  of 
our  petroleum.  Today,  despite  efforts  at  en- 
ergy Independence,  the  figure  stands  at  41 
percent. 

We  must  reverse  this  short-term  course. 

Without  going  Into  too  much  detail,  I  see 
five  additional  sources  of  energy  available 
to  the  United  States  at  this  time:  conserva- 
tion; bloorganlc  sources,  such  as  wood  or 
methane  produced  from  fermented  vegetable 
matter;  solar  and  geothermal  energy;  other 
fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal;  and,  nuclear  energy. 

Conservation  Is  an  attractive  option  be- 
cause It  simultaneously  reduces  our  energy 
needs  and  preserves  otu"  environment.  Also, 
we  realize  immediate  benefits  from  It.  We 
have  made  some  progress  In  this  area 
through  lowered  speed  limits  and  thermo- 
stats. But  the  great  savings  will  be  realized 
by  Increasing  energy  efficiency. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  about  50  percent  of 
our  energy  production  goes  into  v^aste  heat. 
For  instance,  vehicles  operate  at  only  15  to 
20  percent  efficiency  and  electrtcsd  generating 
plants  operate  at  only  35  to  40  percent  effi- 
ciency. Increasing  these  efficiencies  Is  a  tech- 
nical problem  that  can  and  will  be  solved 
through  the  application  of  engineering  ex- 
pertise. Much  work,  I  hope,  will  be  done  here 
at  the  University  where  a  research  and  dem- 
onstration program  is  underway. 

Perhaps  our  most  novel  experiments  are 
in  the  field  of  bloorganlc  energy  sources.  In 
some  projects,  experimenters  are  producing 
hydrogen  through  photosynthesis.  In  others, 
methane,  which  Is  essentially  the  same  as 
natural  gas,  is  generated  through  fermenta- 
tion. 

Delaware  is  seeking  to  develop  a  program 
that  combines  both  conservation  and  blo- 
organlc experimentation.  Some  of  you  have 
no  doubt  read  of  our  proposal  to  convert 
waste  and  refuse  Into  energy.  Over  the  past 
three  years,  the  proposal  has  encountered  one 
obstacle  after  another,  but  It  now  looks  as  If 
It  vrtll  become  reality. 

We  are  also  among  the  first  to  experiment 
with  solar  energy  generation,  thanks  prin- 
cipally to  Dr.  Trabant  and  others.  They  were 
farslghted  enough  to  recognize  the  potential 
of  solar  energy  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Because  of  their  foresight,  we  are  now  a 
step  or  two  ahead  of  the  pack.  Although  there 
are  many  states  and  cities  which  want  to  es- 
tablish solar  energy  research  centers,  our 
prospects  are  among  the  best.  I  am  person- 
ally anxious  to  see  us  build  on  this  early  lead 
and  use  it  for  a  springboard  Into  all  energy 
fields.  But  for  the  moment,  we  are  concen- 
trating on  Improving  the  solar  faclllttee. 
Based  on  the  many  meetings  I've  had  with 
ERDA  officials,  I  think  we  stand  an  exceUent 
chance  at  becoming  a  prime  resecu-ch  center. 

The  uses  of  solar  energy  fall  Into  two 
broad  categories,  space  heating  and  cooling, 
and,  the  generation  of  electric  power.  As  some 
of  you  may  have  already  learned,  23  percent 
of  ovu:  energy  In  the  United  States  is  con- 
sumed for  residential  and  commercial  space 
heating.  If  we  can  substitute  solar  energy 
for  the  current  sources  of  that  heating  and 
cooling  power,  we  can  realize  enormous  sav- 
ings. Our  principal  difficulty  in  utilizing  solar 
power  for  these  purposes  is  in  storage,  since 
the  sun  is  not  a  continuous  energy  source. 
The  University  is  making  progress  in  both 
these  areas.  I  personally  expect  solar  energy's 
share  of  energy  loads  to  Increase  through  this 


decade  and  Into  the  eighties.  Indeed,  at  I  nld 
earlier,  some  devices  are  already  on  tbe  mar- 
ket, including  a  battery  charger  developed 
here  at  the  Unlveralty. 

Solar  energy  to  generate  large  quantltlee 
of  electricity  presents  more  severe  prt^lems 
than  using  it  for  space  heating.  For  Instance, 
esUmatee  are  that  under  the  very  best  aolar 
circumstances,  such  as  the  perenlally  simny 
southwest,  we  would  have  to  InstaU  three 
square  miles  of  solar  coUectors  to  equal  the 
electricity  production  of  an  average  central 
power  station.  M(»«over,  the  Ideal  locatlona 
for  solar  generating  plants  are  hundreds  of 
mUes  from  the  areas  needing  the  electricity. 
Consequently,  the  transmission  lines  would 
be  very  long,  and  the  power  loss  very  high. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  unlikely  to  me 
that  large,  central  power  stations  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  years.  But 
smaller,  central  power  stations  could  be  put 
into  operation  within  the  1970's.  They  can 
join  wtlh  coal  to  start  us  on  the  road  to 
energy  Independence. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  nation's  vast  coal  reserves  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  dwell  on  this  alternative.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  although  estimates  vary,  most 
persons  believe  we  can  satisfy  our  energy 
needs  for  several  lifetimes  from  domestlo 
coal  reserves. 

Before  we  can  iise  the  cotU,  however,  the 
nation  must  overcome  substantial  problems 
of  production,  transportation,  and  consump- 
tion. We  presently  are  not  geared  up  to  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  coal,  nor  are  our 
rail  facilities  adequate  for  Its  transportation. 
Even  assuming  we  can  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles, there  remains  the  major  problem  of 
consumptloc. 

Three  decades  ago,  coal  was  a  major  fuel 
source  and  most  industries  and  many  homes 
were  equipped  to  bum  it.  Today,  however, 
our  homes  and  Industries  are  designed  and 
equipped  to  bum  oil  or  gas.  Befcve  we  cao 
return  to  coal  as  a  major  energy  source,  we 
must  convert  oxir  industries. 

Secondly,  we  must  take  care  to  ensure  ttiat 
a  step  forward  In  energy  lnde|>endence  Is  not 
a  step  backwards  in  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment. Put  at  its  simplest,  strip  mining 
for  coal  devastates  the  land  and  reckless 
burning  of  it  could  seriously  diminish  our 
air  quality.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  de- 
velop coal  as  a  viable  energy  source,  but  we 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
Into  giving  up  what  we  have  worked  so  hard 
to  obtain  In  the  past  decade. 

FossU  fuels  other  than  coal  Include  oil 
shale  and  oil  sands.  But  their  production  re- 
quires special  technologies  that  would  re- 
quire years  to  develop.  These  technologies  are 
already  In  place  with  regard  to  coal. 

The  coal  technology  not  In  place  Is  being 
developed,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
University  has  a  9200,000  grant  from  ERDA. 
in  addiUon  to  •80,000  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  All  of  this  is  to  help  develop 
coal  as  a  viable  resource. 

The  technologies  are  also  in  place  for  some 
nuclear  power.  As  you  know,  nuclear  reac- 
tion is  of  two  types,  fission  and  fusion.  Fis- 
sion plants  to  generate  electricity  have  been 
In  use  since  the  I950's  and  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common  today.  Although  the  natu- 
ral fuel  for  fission  plants  Is  uranium,  only  a 
small  part  of  uranitmi  Is  used.  That  Is  Ura- 
nium 235.  Uranium  235  is  scarce  and.  Just  as 
vTlth  oil.  Its  supply  is  finite.  Therefore,  the 
contribution  of  fission  plants  Is  limited  by 
the  supply  of  uranium. 

There  are  two  potential  solutions  to  this 
nuclear  dilemma:  the  breeder  reactor  and  fu- 
sion power.  Fusion  power  Is,  unfortunately, 
three  or  more  decades  from  reality.  But 
breeder  reactors  can  be  on  line  In  a  matter 
of  years.  Put  simply,  a  breeder  reactor  pro- 
duces fuel  while  generating  electricity.  It 
produces  more  fuel  than  it  burns,  so  a  power 
Industry  based  on  the  breeder  reactor  could 
supply  all  of  our  electrical  energy  demands 
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In  the  foreseeable  futixe.  But  many  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  solvisd  before  the  breeder 
reactors  can  be  placed  on  line.  Not  the  least 
of  these  Is  safeguarding  the  high-grade  fuel 
from  theft.  I  persona  ly  am  gravely  con- 
cerned by  this  danger. 

Whether  It's  the  atom,  the  sun.  or  coal, 
that  supplies  the  power,  finding  and  develop- 
tag  energy  alternatives  to  oil  and  gas  Is  but 
the  start  of  our  problem  i. 

The  United  States'  vai  >t  stock  of  equipment 
to   transport   and   process   energy   products 
and  equally  vast  stock  of  conversion  equip- 
ment— turbines,     motor     vehicles,     kitchen 
ranges,  etc. — locks  the  i  atlon  into  prevailing 
patterns  of  energy  consumption  In  terms  of 
both  the  source  of  primary  energy  (conven- 
tional hydrocarbons)  ai  d  the  form  in  which 
It  Is  used  (largely  liquids  and  gases).  Last 
year,  coal  accoiuited  for  only  18  percent  of 
the  total  energy  consumed  in  the  UjB.,  with 
more  than  two-thirds  cf  It  used  by  electric 
utilities.    Oil   accounted    for   46   percent   of 
energy  consumed,  natur  il  gas  30  percent,  nu- 
clear power  2  percent  an^  1  hydroelectric  power 
4  percent.  The  relative  importance  of  these 
several   sources   of  prlnAry  energy  changes 
very  slowly.   Conversior    from  one  primary 
source  to  another  will  be  slow  due  to  the  need 
to  amortize  many  billidns  of  dollars  worth 
of  capital  equipment  ai  d  dtu^ble  consumer 
goods,  problems  in  obta  nlng  delivery  of  the 
involved  new  capital  g  )ods,  limitations  on 
private  Industry's  abllitr  to  finance  conver- 
sion,   pollution    control    standards   and    re- 
strictions,   siting    problems    and    the    long- 
time lag  between  the  In  tiatlon  and  comple- 
tion of  major  projects.  For  nuclear  power 
plfints,  the  current  time  lag  is  about  10  years. 
Until   we  can  make    ;he  changeover,  our 
first  priority  must  be  ma  xlmlzing  the  oil  and 
gas  reserves  of  the  Unite  1  States.  We  are  now 
doing  this.  The  Alaska  oil  pipeline  is  nearlng 
completion   and    construction   shotild    start 
on  the  natural  gas  pipeline  In  the  relatively 
near  future.  Simultaneously,  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  explore  for  oil  ani  gas  along  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior expects  to  sell  the  first  leases  some- 
time this  summer.  Since  the  first  tests  In- 
dicate  that   extensive   all   reserves   are    lo- 
cated in  the  mid-Atlantic,  we  could  see  the 
first  petroleum  from   these   areas  within   a 
couple  years.  In  addltloq,  some  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  fields  have  been;  opened  up,  so  they 
soon  should  start  contributing  to  the  flow. 
If  we  can  successfully  balance  these  ap- 
proaches— maximizing  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion   while    increasing   eion-petroleum    en- 
ergy substitutes — we  stand  a  good  chance  of 
stabilizing  our  economy  ind  maintaining  our 
standard  of  living.  It  whU  require  years  of 
hard  work  and  sacrifice,  jbut  the  end  will  be 
worth  It.  And  throughoitt;  the  years,  but  es- 
pecially  now,   there   wUJ   be   opportunities, 
both  for  the  Nation  and  Delaware. 

Of  all  the  States,  D^ware  Is  best  slt- 
iiated  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  changes 
which  will  flow  from  okir  national  efforts. 
And  from  Delaware's  qomblnatlon  of  re- 
sources, the  Nation  itself  pan  profit. 

As  many  of  you  know,|  Delaware  has  more 
scientists  and  engineers  her  capita  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Natioji.  One  of  every  two 
hundred  Delawareans  Ik  a  doctoral  level 
scientist  or  engineer.  That  Is  more  than  twice 
the  per  capita  ratio  of  our  nearest  rival, 
which  is  New  Mexico,  whfre  they  have  exten- 
sive Federal  research  f$cilltles.  Below  the 
doctoral  level,  Delaware  l^as  an  equally  great 
pool  of  engineers.  Jxist  trithln  a  few  miles, 
at  DuPont's  Louvlers  s  te,  there  are  1500 
engineers. 

Similarly,  our  researct  and  Indvistrlal  fa- 
cilities are  among  the  b<st — there  are  many 
who  would  say  they  an  the  best — in  the 
world.  Between  the  Dul'ont,  Hercules,  and 
ZCI  Corporations  we  ha^  31  major  labora- 
tories in  Delaware.  Tho*e  laboratories  and 
other  facilities,  comblnei    with  the  capabili- 


ties the  Universities  and  our  cadre  of  col- 
leges provide  MS  with  unparalleled  capabili- 
ties. 

Delaware  Technical  and  Community  Col- 
lege, Wesley  College,  Delaware  State,  Brandy- 
wine  and  Wilmington  Colleges  all  have  ex- 
cellent facilities  and  people. 

But  Delaware  has  more  than  mere  research 
capabilities.  We  possess  an  attitude  of  co- 
operation between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  a  recognition  that  each  has  some- 
thing to  contribute.  That  Is  extraordinarily 
important,  because  in  the  long  run  we  must 
rely  upon  private  enterprise  to  manufacture 
and  market  our  energy  devices.  Although  it 
has  now  been  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
I  believe  the  Federal  government  recognii&ed 
this  unusual  capacity  when  it  selected  Du- 
Pont  to  manage  the  Manhattan  Project.  That 
the  attitude  still  exists  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  University's  Ideas  in  solar  energy  are 
not  developed  and  allowed  to  die.  Rather, 
they  are  molded  Into  marketable  projects, 
such  as  the  battery  charger. 

The  new  Industries  which  are  spawned  by 
energy  research  will  be  clean  and  responsible, 
the  kind  we  have  always  sought  and  always 
welcomed.  They  are  also  the  kinds  of  indus- 
tries which  will  take  the  lead  in  solving  the 
energy  problems  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  government  would,  I  believe, 
do  well  to  look  to  Delaware  for  cooperation 
in  the  energy  effort.  But  we  Delawareans 
cannot  expect  opportunity  to  come  to  us. 
We  must  seek  it  out,  aggressively  and  vigor- 
ously. 

To  help  coordinate  these  efforts,  I  orga- 
nized a  task  force  on  energy  a  couple  years 
ago.  The  members,  who  Include  a  represent- 
ative of  the  University  as  well  as  those  from 
Industry,  have  met  regularly  and  worked 
selflessly  without  recognition.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  tbem: 
Former  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs; 
Dr.  Monroe  Sadler,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Central  Research  and  Development  De- 
partment of  DuFont; 

Dr.  Ralph  K.  Gottshall,  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force,  former  board  chairman  of  Atlas 
Chemical  Company,  now  ICI,  and  present 
member  of  the  board  of  ICI; 

Dr.  Irvin  Greenfield,  Dean  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  University  of 
Delaware: 

Mr.  John  Jardine,  Vice  President  of  Dover 
Gas  Division  of  Chesapeake  Utilities  Cor- 
poration; 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Ross,  President  of  Wilming- 
ton  College. 

In  addition  to  these  members  Mr.  Qott- 
shall  will  soon  be  appointing  additional 
members  including  a  representative  of  the 
Governor. 

Today's  meeting  results,  at  least  In  part, 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Task  Force. 

After  the  Task  Force  was  formed,  we  must 
list  a  number  of  ERDA  officials.  Including 
ERDA  Administrator  Robert  Seamans  and 
the  Assistant  Administrator,  Austin  Heller. 
As  many  of  you  may  recall.  Dr.  Heller  Is  a 
Delawarean  and  former  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  I  might  add 
that  he  did  a  commendable  Job. 

We  were  actually  meeting  with  Dr.  Sea- 
mans  and  Dr.  Heller  to  assure,  insofar  as 
possible,  that  the  University  was  included  In 
Federal  plans  for  solar  energy  research.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  one  meeting.  Dr.  Heller  sug- 
gested a  Statewide  meeting  of  public  and 
private  officials  interested  In  Delaware's  role 
in  the  energy  crisis.  Heeding  his  suggestion, 
we  approached  the  University.  Today  is  the 
result. 

I  want  to  be  suie  however,  that  today's 
meeting  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  Those 
of  us  here  today  are  a  nucleus  who  can  help 
oiir  State  seize  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  energy  crisis.  I  will  help  whenever  and 
wherever  I  can.  I  will  open  doors  or  close 
doors,  bend  ears,  write  letters,  push  or  p\iU 


as  far  and  as  bard  as  I  can  ethically  and 
legally.  But  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by 
each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Delaware  seems  to  be  at  about  the  same 
point  now  that  it  was  several  years  ago  with 
respect  to  marine  and  coastal  affairs.  Our 
marine  studies  program  at  the  University  was 
small.  Our  commercial  fishing  industrlee  bad 
withered  and  almost  died.  Our  wetlands  and 
marshes,  beaches  and  oceans  were  threatened. 
Now,  about  ten  years  later,  we  have  a  vigor- 
ous, healthy  college  of  marine  studies,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  nation. 

Thanks  to  energies  of  its  faculty  members, 
together  with  the  understanding  and  bard 
work  of  goverimient  and  Industry,  our  water- 
related  businesses  are  returning,  ovir  beaches 
are  the  envy  of  oin:  neighbors,  and  our 
marshes  and  wetlands  remain  in  a  natural 
state.  This  turn-around  was  the  result  of  ag- 
gressivenes,  hard  work,  and  imagination. 
When  the  opportunity  arose  for  me  to  help- 
by  opening  a  door  In  Washington,  or  other- 
wise— I  did.  So  did  others. 

Those  same  qualities  of  aggresslvenes,  co- 
operation, and  hard  work  can  be  exercised  to 
place  Delaware  In  a  position  of  national 
leadership  in  the  field  of  energy.  This  is  a 
tremendous  challenge  and  a  great  opportu- 
nity. Now  we  must  seize  it. 
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EROSION  OF  THE  INVESTOR- 
OWNED-UnOTY  TAX  BASE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  presiding  over  the 
Senp.te  yesterday  when  a  good  deal  of 
the  discussion  on  lax  policy  and  tax  re- 
form took  place.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
applauding  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  for  organizing 
the  discussion  at  this  very  sensitive  tax 
time,  just  before  the  final  date  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  income  taxes. 

Several  of  the  Senators  yesterday  men- 
tioned the  erosion  of  the  tax  base  and 
the  resultant  shift  of  the  incidence  of 
tax  upon  individual  taxpayers.  This  shift 
has  been  noted  by  others  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  but  I  repeat  it  here  in 
order  to  contrast  the  rise  in  contribution 
by  the  individual  taxpayer  and  the  de- 
crease in  like  contribution  by  the  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  so- 
called  investor-owned  utilities,  the  lOU's. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
accounted  for  61.7  percent  of  total  in- 
come taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1955.  By  1965.  the  proportion 
of  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  individ- 
uals had  risen  to  65.7  percent.  Last  year 
Individuals  paid  a  whopping  75.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  taxes  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1955,  the  utilities 
paid  a  little  over  $1  billion  in  Federal"  in- 
come taxes  on  total  revenues  of  $6.9  bil- 
lion. They  paid  14.7  percent  of  their  rev- 
enues in  Federal  income  taxes  while 
earning  profits  of  10.8  percent  as  a  re- 
turn on  shareholders'  equity. 

The  most  recent  available  data  shows 
that,  by  1974,  investor -owned  electric 
utility  revenues  had  increased  over  six- 
fold to  $42.2  billion  while  retaining  their 
level  of  earnings  at  10.8  percent  return  on 
shareholders'  equity.  Yet  the  lOU's  paid 
Federal  Income  taxes  of  only  $528  million 
in  1974  on  net  income  of  $5.3  billJon.  In 
other  words,  while  still  earning  the  same 
level  of  profit  on  vastly  increased 
amoimts  of  shareholder  equity,  the  lOU's 


managed  to  pay  only  1.3  percent  of  their 
revenues  in  Federal  income  taxes  com- 
pared to  the  14.7  percent  of  revenues  that 
went  to  Federal  income  taxes  in  1955. 

Over  one-third  of  the  major  electric 
utilities  paid  no  Federal  income  taxes 
at  all  in  1974.  Instead,  they  accumulated 
tax  credits  totaling  more  than  $218 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  tax  evasion  of 
the  investor-owned  electric  utilities  is 
without  equal,  even  among  such  notable 
tax  dodgers  as  banks  and  oil  companies. 
Any  discussion  of  the  corporate  tax  base 
must  include  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
freedom  from  Federal  income  taxes 
achieved  by  the  lOU's. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  special  comment 
about  another  matter  of  tax  shelter,  that 
is  tax-loss  farming.  Several  years  ago  in 
this  Chamber  I  lost  my  fight  to  close  the 
tax  loss  farming  loophole.  In  1966,  this 
tax  shelter  saved  $72  million  for  tax- 
payers, some  of  whom  had  incomes  of 
over  &100,000. 

The  failure  of  Congress  in  1969  to 
enact  this  reform  was  an  immense  en- 
couragement to  an  infant  industry — the 
farm  tax  shelter  business.  According  to 
a  study  prepared  last  September  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  fast  growing  business  aggre- 
gated "tax  shelter"  offerings  in  partner- 
ship form  registered  with  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers  was 
$942,424,000  in  cattle  feeding  and  breed- 
ing ventures,  and  $166,575,625  in  vintage 
and  other  farming  shelters. 

A  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  only  $72  mil- 
lion from  the  richest  taxpayers  in  1966 
grew,  with  the  help  of  the  industry,  to 
$188  million  in  1972. 

Apart  from  the  losses  from  this  advance 
skimming  of  Treasury  receipts  Is  the 
substantial  competitive  advantage  to  the 
taxpayer  that  has  a  direct  and  highly 
adverse  consequence  for  his  neighbors 
who  are  not  similarly  placed.  We  have  a 
practice  that  permits  an  Investor  with 
a  large  nonfarm  Income  to  buy  Into  a 
cattle  feeding  sjnadicate  or  vineyard,  or 
other  shelter,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
offsetting  that  nonfarm  income,  his  em- 
barrassment of  riches,  for  up  to  as  much 
as  100  percent  of  It. 

His  Investment — with  those  of  his 
partners — directly  affects  the  price  his 
neighbor  receives  for  his  cattle  or  calves, 
the  prices  he  pays  for  feed  and  all  of 
those  things  associated  with  production, 
including  the  cost  of  land.  His  Invest- 
ment affects  the  return  to  the  real  fann- 
er on  his  investment — ^for  the  worse. 

Such  a  man  has  two  enormous  advan- 
tages over  the  woi^lng  fanner;  he  may 
artificially  defer  Income  and  he  may  con- 
vert his  income  to  capital  gains.  He  is 
able  to  deduct  from  current  income  ex- 
penses associated  with  improvement  to 
a  property  that,  when  it  becomes  too 
profitable,  he  sells  as  a  capital  gain.  If 
he  is  In  the  cattle  business,  the  breeding 
expenses  that  relate  to  Income  to  be  re- 
alized in  a  future  year  are  currently  de- 
ducted against  nonfarm  income. 

Such  a  man  courts  losses  on  his  farm 
operation.  What  does  he  care  if  the  bot- 
tom falls  out  of  the  market?  What  does 
he  care  about  Inflated  land  prices?  He 
Is  saving  taxes. 

A  bona  fide  catUe  producer  In  the  cow- 


calf  business  cannot  compete  with  the 
man  who  makes  a  way  of  life  of  losses. 
For  him.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
artificial  loss;  they  are  all  too  real  and 
painful.  While  the  tax  loss  farmer  ac- 
cumulates capital  out  of  current  receipts, 
the  real  fanner  borrows  it.  Where  the 
latter  must  sell  his  crop,  at  a  fair  price, 
the  tax  loss  cultivator  can  bide  his  time, 
take  a  loss,  and  put  red  ink  to  work  on 
an  oversize  income  from  other  sources 
and  thrive.  When  the  market  Is  right, 
he  sells  and  pays  a  capital  gain,  subject 
only  to  a  very  limited  recapture  under 
section  1251. 

The  real  farmer  cannot  compete 
against  the  S3mdicate  or  the  individuals 
who  make  it  up.  nor  can  he  compete 
against  the  corporate  farm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text 
of  a  timely  article  on  this  Issue  from  the 
latest  edition  of  AGBIZ  Tiller,  an  article 
written  by  A.  V.  KLrebs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

In  Califcrnla  the  large  corporate  domina- 
tion of  agribusiness  has  become  a  way  of 
life.  There,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  seeks  to  establish 
its  control  of  food.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
its  corporate  executives,  "from  seedUng  to 
supermarket." 

Tenneco,  Inc.,  a  plpeUnes  system,  oil  oper- 
ations, chemicals,  manufacturing,  shlpbuUd- 
ing,  packaging,  agricultural  and  land  devel- 
opment corporation,  earned  in  Fiscal  1975 
over  $5  blUlon  and  boasted  a  profit  of  $321.5 
million.  Its  assets  total  (6.4  billion:  its  rank 
among  all  UJS.  corporations  and  Its  rankings 
in  various  agribusiness  categories  make  It 
a  formidable  economic  and  political  power 
in  Just  about  any  area  of  business  it  chooses 
to  enter. 

Tenneco  executives,  while  speaking  fondly 
of  their  "seedling  to  supermarket"  goal,  at 
the  same  time  also  strongly  deny  that  they 
are  a  vertically  Integrated  operation.  They 
claim  their  Sun  Giant  Products  subsidiary 
does  not  buy  its  pesticides  from  the  chemical 
division  or  its  tractors  from  the  J.  I.  Case 
subsidiary,  or  its  packaging  material  from 
Packaging  Corporation-ef  America. 

Given  its  intricacies  oT  corporate  book- 
keeping, which  are  weU  shielded  by  the  dim 
light  cast  on  them  by  our  present  disclosure 
laws,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  Tenneco 
right  or  wrong  on  its  claim.  Yet,  even  if  It  is 
true,  the  pervading  role  Tenneco  maintains 
in  the  agricultural  production  sector  and  the 
agriculture  input  and  output  lnd\istrles, 
gives  it  so  much  economic  control  that  In 
practice  It  is  a  vertically  Integrated  agribusi- 
ness corporation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Tenneco  can  shrug  off 
sizable  farm  losses  while  family  farmers, 
selling  in  the  same  market,  would  fail. 
Family  farmers  are  being  driven  off  the 
land  in  increasing  numbers  and  it  has 
grown  almost  impossible  for  a  young 
man  to  enter  farming.  The  principal  bar- 
rier is  the  inflated  cost  of  the  land,  costs 
that  have  been  forced  up  by  the  tax 
shelter  and  integrated  food  industries. 

We  may  talk  of  relief  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  estate  tax  exemption,  and 
I  am  cosponsoring  legislation  for  this 
purpose,  even  though  the  hobby  farmer, 
who  does  not  need  it,  will  benefit  with  the 
real  farmer,  who  does.  We  may  work  for 
a  Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act,  after 
the  Canadian  model,  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McGovern  that  I  am 
cosponsoring. 


We  may  support  measures  to  increase 
low  interest  loans  for  farmers  within 
the  framework  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. But  all  of  these  measures 
taken  together,  however  worthy,  are  not 
directed  to  the  source  of  the  inequities 
that  are  rapidly  making  funily  farm- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  agree  that  under 
current  law  and  a  hostile  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  economy  of  rural  Ameri- 
ca is  threatened,  we  must  end  the  pralb- 
tice  that  above  all  others  fosters  mis 
condition. 

Congress  must  close  the  shelters  in  ex- 
isting tax  law  for  tax  loss  farmers,  and 
for  investors  in  tax  shelter  syndicates, 
we  must  sharply  limit  the  amount  of 
nonfarm  income  that  may  be  offset;  we 
must  limit  artificial  losses;  we  must  end 
the  accounting  advantages  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  print  prepared 
by  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  both  "farmers 
and  farm  investors  can  shelter  not  only 
their  nonfarm  income — by  preproductive 
period  cost  deductions — but  also  part  of 
their  annual  farm  income  from  crop 
sales  after  the  property  reaches  its  pro- 
ductive period."  We  must  revise  or  re- 
place section  1251  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  so  that  the  taxes  intended 
to  be  recovered  are  in  fact  rsca.ptured. 
Except  for  subchapter  S  or  family  cor- 
porations, we  must  require  all  corpora- 
tions to  use  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting for  farm  operations,  so  that  a 
conglomerate  taking  losses  on  its  sub- 
sidiary farm  operation  that  is  on  the 
cash  accounting  basis  may  not  use  those 
losses  to  offset  the  profits  of  another 
subsidiary  that  is  on  the  accrual  basis. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  this 
necessary  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives entitled  "Tax  Shelters: 
Farm  Operations"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

GENEHAI. 

Farm  operations  generally  Involve  raising 
animals  and  plants  to  provide  food  and  fiber 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  As  with 
other  businesses,  most  taxpayers  are  engaged 
in  farming  operations  principally  in  order  to 
derive  economic  profits  from  them.  Some 
taxpayers,  however,  acquire  farms  or  owner- 
ship interests  in  farm  activities  because 
several  special  tax  rules  that  apply  to  farm 
oi>eratlons  can  be  used  to  shelter  Income 
earned  In  other  economic  activities.  The 
major  tax  advantages  are  a  deferral  of  tax 
payments  for  one  or  more  years,  deferral 
until  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  faUs  to 
a  lower  marginal  tax  bracket,  or  conversion 
of  the  income  (and  the  tax  rate)  from 
ordinary  Income  to  capital  gain. 

Tax  deferral  usually  results  from  the  cur- 
rent deduction  of  costs  which  are  associated 
with  the  Income  which  will  not  be  reported 
until  a  later  taxable  year.  Examples  of  costs 
which  can  be  deducted  before  the  related 
Income  is  recognized  are  feed  costs  for 
animals  which  will  not  be  sold  until  the 
nest  taxable  year  and  costs  of  developing 
breeding  animals,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 

Conversion  occurs  where  capital  and  de- 
velopment costs  have  been  deducted  In  the 
year  incurred  against  ordinary  Income  from 
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of  being  capitalized 
then  In  a  later  year 


otber  sources   (Instead 

and  depreciated)    and 

the  fully  developed  fafm  operation  Is  sold 

at  a  capital  gain. 

Farm  operations  vart  In  size  from  small 
family  farms  to  large  niultl-unlt  farms.  The 
types  of  ownership  In  w^  ilc;^  taxpayers  engage 
In  farming  vary  from  sole  proprietorships, 
family  partnerships  and  family  corporations 


to  large  corporations  ind  nationally  syn- 
dicated limited  partnership  with  passive 
investors. 

Farm  operations  are 
tax  rules,  many  of  whlc  h  confer  tax  benefits 
on  farming  activities  iind  on  persons  who 
engage  In  farming.  Some 
reflect  an  historical  Inte  it  to  simplify  record- 
keeping for  farmers;  ot  aer  rules  provide  in- 
centives for  farmers  tb] 
provements  and  other 
farm  rules  are  intended 


engage  in  land  Im- 
ictlvlties.  Still  other 
to  correct  abuses  of 
the  special  farm  tax  nlles.  These  corrective 
rules  have  been  added  (particularly  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  196))  becaxise  in  recent 
years  high-bracket  taxpayers  such  as  busi- 
ness executives,  doctors,  lawyers,  entertain- 
ers, athletes,  and  other  (nvestors  whose  prin- 
cipal occupations  are 
have  invested  in  farnAng  operations  that 
generate  farm  "tax  losiies"  which  they  use 
to  shelter  nonfarm  Inco  ne.' 

Where  individual  Inve  stors  with  large  non- 
farm  incomes  begin  farnlng  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  become  passivs  investors  In  farm 
activities,  certain  deduc  ;lons,  which  are  cur- 
rently allowed  under  ths  special  farm  rules, 
become  attractive.  These  deductions, 
are  deliberately  sought 
vestors  are  used  to  redui  ;e  their  Income  from 
other  sources.  Furthermore,  when  the  prop- 
erty stops  provldlngjtax 
duclng  taxable  income, 
farm  syndicates  dispose 

Like  the  outside  Investbr,  many  "full-time" 
farmers  or  ranchers  (th»t  is,  those  individ- 
uals whose  principal  oc;upations  are  farm- 
ing) also  have  other  souices  of  Income  (from 
investments,  from  nonfirm  employment  or 
from  nonfarm  buslnesse^)  and  can  also  uti- 
lize farm  "tax  losses' 
farm  income. 


which 
by   nonfarmer   In- 


osses  and  starts  pro- 
many  Investors  In 
'  >f  their  Investments. 


PKESENT 


the  Cash  Method  Without  Inven- 


expens  es 
met  hod 


th5 


must 


Use  of 
torles: 

Taxpayers  engaged  in 
their  income  and 
tlons   on   the   cash 
without  accumulating 
ers  may  also  deduct 
young  plants  purchased 
will   be   sold   as   farm 
year.'  This  rule  contrast 
which  govern  nonfarm 
the  business  of  selling 
report  their  Income  uslnj 
of  accounting  and 
production  costs  in 
uct  is  sold.* 

The  special  inventory 
ers  was  adopted  by 
more  than  fifty  years  ago 
flcatlon  for  this 
simplicity  of  the  cash 
which,  for  example 
identify   specific    costs 
particular  animals. 

In   cases   where 
ducted  in  a  year  earlle:' 
which  the  related  Incocje 
accelerated  deductions 
Is  used  to  offset  a 
When  the  income  related 
deductions  is  realized  in 
be  in  a  greater  amount 
ated    deductions    had 
matched  against  the 
of  the  acceleration  of 
deferral  of  taxes  on  the 
come. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  irtlcle, 


governed  by  special 


t>  shelter  their  non- 
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farming  may  report 
from  farm  opera - 
of   accounting, 
Injventory  costs.  Farm- 
cost  of  seeds  and 
In  one  year  which 
]  iroducts   In   a   later 
with  the  tax  rules 
Ifexpayers  engaged  In 
)roducts,  who  must 
the  accrual  method 
accumulate   their 
Invei^tory  until  the  prod- 


sxceptlon  for  farm- 
regulation 
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Current  Deduction  for  Development  Costs 
of  Business  Assets: 

The  Treasury  has  long  permitted  farmers 
to  deduct  currently  many  of  the  costs  of 
raising  or  growing  farm  sissets  (such  as 
costs  related  to  breeding  animals,  orchards 
and  vineyards)  which  are  held  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income.  In  similar  nonfarmlng 
businesses  (such  as  manufacturing),  these 
costs  generally  are  treated  as  capital  ex- 
penditures and  are  depreciated  over  their 
iiseful  Uves.«  TypicaUy,  the  development 
costs  of  certain  farm  assets  can  be  expensed. 
These  assets  are  used  in  a  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness and  may  eventually  be  sold  at  a  gain 
which  is  taxed  at  the  lower  capital  gain  tax 
rate,  smce  development  costs  can  be  de- 
ducted before  the  Income  Is  realized  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  or  crops,  the  develop- 
ment costs  may  offset  a  farm  Investor's  in- 
come from  other  sources  such  as  salaries. 
Interest,  professional  fees,  etc. 

Current  Deduction  of  Certain  Land  Im- 
provement Expenses: 

Certain  provisions  of  present  law  allow 
specific  types  of  capital  improvements  to 
farmland  to  be  deducted  when  the  taxpayer 
pays  them.  These  costs  Include  soil  or  water 
conservation  expenditures  (sec.  175),  fertil- 
izer costs  (sec.  180),  and  land  clearing  ex- 
penses (sec.  182).  Similar  capital  expendi- 
tures In  a  nonfarm  business  would  be  added 
to  the  basis  of  the  property  and,  since  land 
is  nondepreciable,  could  be  recovered  only 
out  of  the  proceeds  when  the  land  is  sold. 

Capital  Gain  Treatment  for  Sales  of  Assets 
Developed  Through  Deductible  Expendi- 
tures: 

Capital  gain  treatment  is  generally  avail- 
able on  the  sale  of  depreciable  assets  used 
in  farming  (as  well  as  on  the  sale  of  the 
underlying  farmland  itself),  even  though 
these  assets  or  land  may  have  been  de- 
veloped or  Improved  by  expenditures  which 
were  deducted  against  ordinary  income.' 
Thus,  an  investor  or  farmer  can  combine  de- 
ductions from  ordinary  income  for  expenses 
of  raising  the  livestock  or  developing  an 
orchard  or  vineyard  with  capital  gain  treat- 
ment when  he  sells  the  breeding  animals, 
orchards,  or  vineyards.  (Capital  gain  treat- 
meat  is  not  available  to  the  extent  that 
various  recapture  rules  of  present  law  are 
applicable.)* 

Accelerated  Depreciation:  After  breeding 
animals,  vineyards  or  orchards  reach  matur- 
ity and  are  held  for  the  production  of 
annual  crops,  farmers  and  farm  investors 
continue  to  receive  tax  benefits  through  de- 
ductions for  accelerated  depreciation.  For 
example,  an  Investor  or  rancher  can  deduct 
his  costs  of  raising  breeding  animals  (but 
not  the  purchase  price)  and,  after  purchased 
animals  reach  maturity,  he  can  vise  200  per- 
cent declining  balance  depreciation  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  animals  which  he  orig- 
inally purchased  for  the  herd.^ 

Under  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range  Sys- 
tem (ADR),  the  depreciable  lives  of  farm 
assets  are  relatively  short.  For  breeding  or 
dairy  cattle,  the  ADR  range  is  5.5-8.5  years. 
For  breeding  or  work  horses,  the  ADR  class 
life  Is  8-12  years;  for  breeding  hogs,  2.5-3.5 
years;  for  breeding  sheep  and  goats,  4-6 
years;  and  for  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, 8-12  years. 

Accelerated  depreciation  under  a  150-per- 
cent declining  balance  method  Is  also  avail- 
able for  new  farm  buildings  and  for  the 
costs  of  purchased  vineyards  and  orchards. 
The  capitalizable  costs  of  vineyards  and  or- 
chards planted  by  the  taxpayer  may  be  de- 
preciated on  a  200-percent  declining  bal- 
ance method.' 

The  opportunity  to  claim  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  breeding  smimals,  orchards 
and  other  farm  capital  assets  which  have 
reached  maturity  means  that  farmers  and 
farm  investors  can  shelter  not  only  their 
nonfarm  Income  (by  preproductlve  period 
cost  deductions)  but  also  part  of  their  an- 


nual farm  Income  from  crop  aalea  after  th« 
property  reaches  its  productive  period.* 

Investment  Credit :  The  Inves&nent  credit 
Is  available  to  farmers  and  farm  Investon 
for  personal  property  used  in  farming.  Live- 
stock (except  horses)  held  for  the  produo- 
tlon  of  Income,  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
other  tangible  property  such  as  fences,  drain 
tiles,  paved  barnyards,  water  wells  and 
storage  facilities  may  qualify  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 
Leverage: 

A  taxpayer  who  Invests  directly  In  a  herd 
of  feeder  cattle,  a  vineyard,  or  other  farm 
property  (Including  Investment  through 
agency  relationships  where  the  taxpayer  signs 
a  management  contract  with  another  person 
to  operate  the  business  on  his  behalf)  can 
take  advantage  of  leveraging  to  increase  the 
amount  of  his  deductions  in  a  farm  invest- 
ment. Thus,  If  the  taxpayer  can  borrow  funds 
to  pay  for  deductible  expenses  he  may  deduct 
amounts  In  excess  of  his  equity  capital  in 
the  farm  operation. 

Similarly,  if  an  investor  becomes  a  partner 
in  a  farming  partnership,  he  may  be  able  to 
deduct  amounts  in  excess  of  bis  equity  cap- 
ital In  the  partnership  if  the  partnership  la 
financed  In  part  by  nonrecourse  obllgations.>* 
Expenses  of  Syndication: 
Until  recently,  in  the  case  of  a  fsirmlng 
partnership,  as  In  the  case  of  tax  shelters 
generally,  it  has  been  the  common  practices 
for  limited  partners  to  deduct  the  payments 
made  to  the  general  partner  for  services  In 
connection  with  the  ssmdicatlon  and  organi- 
zation of  the  limited  partnership.  However,  In 
Rev.  Rul.  75-214  (I.R.B.  1975-23,  9),  the 
Service  ruled  that  such  payments  to  general 
partners  constitute  capital  expenditures 
which  are  not  currently  deductible.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  past  practice  of  taxpayers 
deductmg  these  payments.  It  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  clarify  the  law  in  this  area. 

TAX  REFORM   ACT   OF    1969 

In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Congress 
made  several  changes  in  the  tax  law  that 
were  designed  to  reduce  the  deferral  and  con- 
version benefits  for  farm  Investors. 

Recapture  of  Certain  Farm  Losses: 

Section  1251  requires  a  limited  recapture 
as  ordinary  income  (rather  than  capital  gain) 
of  previous  farm  tax  losses  whenever  assets 
used  in  a  farming  bttsiness  are  sold  or  dis- 
posed of.  If,  in  previous  years,  an  individual 
taxpayer  whose  nonfarm  income  exceeded 
$50,000  in  a  year  tised  the  cash  method  of 
accounting  and  Incurred  a  farm  loss  Isuger 
than  $25,000  in  the  same  year,  the  farm  loss 
in  excess  of  $25,000  mvist  be  recorded  in  an 
"excess  deductions  account  (EDA) .  Any  gain 
that  would  otherwise  be  treated  as  capital 
gain  on  the  later  sale  of  farm  assets  must  be 
reported  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of 
the  balance  in  the  taxpayer's  EDA  account  at 
that  time. 

A  farmer  who  ..elects  to  report  his  farm 
operations  on  an  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing (and  who  thus  uses  inventories)  is  not 
subject  to  the  EDA  rvQes." 

This  provision  continues  to  allow  a  farm 
investor  who  uses  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting to  defer  current  taxes  on  his  non- 
farm  income.  It  merely  places  a  potential 
limit  on  the  amount  of  ordinsu^  nonfarm 
income  which  may  be  converted  to  capital 
gain  in  a  futxire  year.  Thus,  even  where  an 
EDA  account  must  be  maintained,  this  pro- 
vision reduces  conversion  benefits  but  does 
not  affect  the  time  value  of  deferring  taxes 
on  nonfarm  income  or  (in  the  case  of  de- 
preciation deductions)  on  annual  farm  crop 
income. 

Recapture  of  Improvements  to  Farm  Land: 
Section  1252  recaptures  amounts  pre- 
viously deducted  as  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  land  clearing  expenses  if  farmland 
Is  sold  within  6  years  after  acquisition.  If 
the  land  is  held  for  a  longer  period,  tb» 
amount  recaptured  is  reduced  by  20  percent 
for  each  year  over  8  yean  that  the  prc9>ert7 
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Is  held.  TTius.  If  the  land  is  held  more  than 
10  years,  there  is  no  recaptiuv. 

As  in  section  1251,  this  provision  prevents 
(to  some  extent)  farm  investors  from  con- 
verting nonfarm  income  (previously  offset 
by  ordinary  farm  deductions)  Into  capital 
gain  when  farmland  is  sold.  This  provision 
does  not,  however,  prevent  the  initial  de- 
ferral of  taxes  on  nonfarm  Income. 

Capitalization  of  Develc^ment  Costs  of 
Citrus  and  Almond  Qroves: 

Section  278  contains  a  special  rule  which 
leqtiires  the  capitalization  of  all  amounts 
attributable  to  the  planting,  cultivating, 
maintaining  or  developing  citrus  groves  in- 
curred during  the  first  four  years  after  the 
grove  was  planted. 

This  provision  was  enacted  as  a  result  of 
a  concern  that  tax-shelter  syndicates  were 
engsiglng  in  citrus  grove  c^erations  primarily 
to  obtain  current  deductions  for  develop- 
ment expenses,  and  that  the  Influx  of  these 
ventures  into  the  citrus  growing  industry 
distorted  the  economics  of  the  Industry  to 
the  detriment  of  full-ttme  citrus  growers. 
For  example,  since  a  portion  of  the  syndi- 
cate's return  was  In  the  form  of  tax  benefits, 
It  could  accept  lower  prices  for  the  sale  of 
the  crop  than  full-time  farmers. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  extended  this 
capitalization   rule  to  sJmond  groves. 

Lengthened  Holding  Periods  for  Nonln- 
ventory  Livestock: 

The  holding  period  for  long  term  capital 
gain  treatment  of  cattle  and  horses  held  for 
draft,  breeding,  dairy,  or  sporting  purposes 
(such  as  horse  racing)  was  lengthened  to 
34  months  (sec.  1231(b)  (3) ).  The  minimum 
holding  period  for  other  livestock  held  for 
such  ptirposes  was  lengthened  to  12  months.^* 

One  effect  of  this  rule  Is  that  many  sales 
of  "culls"  from  a  breeding  herd  (animals 
originally  held  for  breeding  purposes  but 
eliminated  from  the  herd)  are  taxable  at 
ordinary  income  rates,  since  many  culls  are 
sold  within  24  months. 

Depreciation  Recapture  for  livestock: 

Livestock  depreciation  after  1969  was  made 
subject  to  recapture  when  the  animal  is 
sold  (sec.  1246).  This  rule  has  little  adverse 
effect  on  the  fulltlme  rancher,  who  typically 
raises  most  of  his  ovm  livestock  and  there- 
fore has  no  depreciable  cost  basis  in  most 
of  his  animals.  This  rule  adversely  affects 
those  farm  Investors,  however,  who  purchase 
breeding  animals  out  of  a  short-term  pre- 
occupation with  accelerated  depreciation 
deductions.** 

Tax-Free  Exchange  of  Livestock: 

The  statute  was  also  amended  in  1969  to 
prevent  tax-free  exchanges  of  livestock  of 
different  sexes  (sec.  1031(e)).  Such  ex- 
changes had  previously  been  tised  to  enable 
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a  rancher  (or  ranch  Investor)  to  build  up 
his  herd  free  of  current  tax  by  exchanging 
bull  calves,  most  of  which  are  not  used  for 
breeding  purposes,  for  heifer  calves  whldk 
could  be  used  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
herd. 
Activities  Not  Engaged  In  for  Profit: 
This  provision  limits  the  current  deduc- 
tion of  expenses  In  an  activity  which  a  tax- 
payer engages  In  other  than  "for  profit"  (sec. 
183).  Although  section  183  is  not  limited  to 
farm  Investors,  It  may  adversely  affect  high- 
bracket  ta]Q>ayers  who  enter  farming  chiefly 
as  a  tax  shelter.  The  rule  attempts  to  sepa- 
rate activities  which  a  taxpayer  carries  on 
principally  as  a  hobby  or  for  p^sonal  pur- 
poses and  those  which  he  Intends  to  con- 
duct as  a  profitmaking  business.  A  ta^ayer 
Is  presimied  to  be  engaged  in  an  activity 
for  profit  If  the  activity  shows  a  profit  in 
at  least  two  of  five  consecutive  years.**  If 
an  activity  Is  found  not  to  be  engaged  In 
for  proflt,  expenses  can  be  deducted  only 
to  the  extent  that  Income  derived  from  the 
activity  exceeds  deductible  Interest,  taxes 
and  casualty  losses. 

ADMINISTBATIVE   RTTUNGS 

After  a  period  of  litigation  over  its  author- 
ity to  Implement  Its  ruling  position  on  pre- 
paid feed,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
recently  published  a  revenue  ruling  setting 
forth  administrative  criteria  under  which 
taxpayers  on  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting can  deduct  payments  for  feed  not 
consumed  dviring  the  taxable  year  of  pay- 
ment. Revenue  Ruling  76-152.  IJR.B.  1976-17, 
15,  states  that.  In  order  to  be  deductible,  the 
payment  must  not  be  a  deposit;  there  must 
be  a  business  purpose  for  the  timing  of  the 
feed  purchase;  and  the  deduction  must  not 
create  a  material  distortion  of  income.  If  any 
one  of  these  tests  Is  not  satisfied,  the  Service 
will  permit  the  deduction  only  as  the  feed  Is 
consumed  by  the  livestock. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  also 
published  various  administrative  positions 
(which  are  also  common  to  other  tax  shel- 
ters) relating  to  the  deductibility  of  prepaid 
Interest,  to  the  treatment  of  certain  non- 
recourse obligations  as  equity  investments 
rather  than  debt,  and  to  the  clsisslflcatlon  of 
certain  partnerships  as  corporations.  The 
admin Is'b'ative  positions  are  summarized  In 
the  staff's  pamphlet  on  the  Overview  of  Tax 
Shelters.  One  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
rulings  for  farm  operations  (as  well  as  tax 
shelters  generally)  Is  In  Rev.  Proc.  74-17, 
1974-1  C.B.  438,  where  the  Service  set  forth 
certain  guidelines  which  it  will  apply  for 
advance  ruling  ptirposes  In  determining 
whether  the  formation  of  a  limited  partner- 
ship is  for  the  principal  purpose  of  reducing 
Federal  taxes. 

If  the  requirements  ot  the  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure are  not  satisfied,  no  ruling  letter  wlU 
be  issued.  However,  the  taxpayer  Is  still  free 


to  argue  (with  an  Internal  Revenue  agent, 
or  before  a  court)  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
deductions  elatmed  In  connection  with  tb» 
partnership. 
The  Serrloe  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

(1)  All  of  the  general  partnNS.  In  the 
aggregate,  must  have  at  least  a  one  percent 
Interest  in  each  material  item  of  partnership 
income,  gain,  loes,  deduction  or  credit. 

(2)  The  aggregate  deduction  of  the  limited 
partners  during  the  first  two  years  of  tb» 
partnership's  existence  cannot  exceed.^tb* 
amount  of  the  equity  Investments  In  the 
partnership. 

(3)  No  creditor  who  makes  a  nonrecourse 
loan  to  the  partnership  may  acquire,  as  a 
result  of  making  the  loan,  any  direct  or 
Indirect  Interest  In  the  profits,  capital,  or 
property  of  the  limited  partnership,  other 
than  as  a  secured  creditor. 

PaOBLXM 

Impact  of  the  1969  Changes: 

Despite  the  restrictions  in^>osed  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  a  large  Increase  oc- 
curred after  1969  In  the  use  of  farm  tax 
rules  to  shelter  nonfarm  income.  In  particu- 
lar, the  number  and  volume  of  publicly 
syndicated  Inveatments  In  almost  all  areas 
of  agriculture  Increased  substantially.  Farm 
tax  benefits  have  been  effectively  packaged 
and  sold  to  high-bracket  taxpayers  through 
limited  partnerships  and  management  con- 
tracts for  Investments  In  cattle  feeding, 
cattle  breeding,  tree  crops,  vegetable  and 
other  field  crops,  vineyards,  dairy  cows.  fish, 
chickens  and  ^g  production.  Sales  and 
leasebacks  of  existing  farmlands  by  fulltlme 
farmers  to  outside  investcvs  have  also  been 
offered.  During  the  five  and  one-half  years 
between  January  1,  1970.  and  July  1,  1975, 
the  dollar  amount  of  tax  shelter  off^-ings 
in  partnership  form  registered  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers  was 
$043,424,000  In  cattle  feeding  and  breeding 
ventures  and  $166,575,625  in  vintage  and 
other  farming  shelters.**  (There  are  many 
more  public  and  private  syndications  which 
are  not  required  to  be  registered.) 

nnm  anoth^  viewpoint.  Table  1  shows 
the  average  farm  loss  reported  for  tax  pur- 
poses since  1969  by  individual  taxpayers  In 
different  Income  brackets.  This  table  shows 
that  farm  losses  have  Increaaed  as  taxpayers' 
income  levtis  have  Increased,  and  that  this 
trend  has  remained  consistent  during  Uie 
three  years  covered  by  the  table.  The  fact 
that  the  largest  farm  losses  are  concentrated 
in  Income  levels  over  9100,000  suggests  that 
high-bracket  taxpayws  have  continued  to 
make  use  of  the  special  farm  tax  rules  to 
shelter  nonfarm  Income. 

Since  deductlODs  from  tax  shelters  (from 
farming  or  other  InvestnMnts)  reduce  a 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income.  TaUe  1 
does  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  farm 
losses  are  being  used  by  wealthy  taxpayers 
to  shelter  nonfarm  income. 


TABLE  1.-  NET  FARM  LOSSES  BY  SI7E  OF  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Adjusteil  gross  incomi 


Number  of 

returns  showing 

farm  loss 


Number  of 

Average  farm    returns  showing 
loss  farm  loss 


Number  of 
Average  farm    returns  showing         Average  farm 
loss  farm  loss  loss 


All  returns— total 

Total  net  farm  loss  (thousands). 

Under  W,000 

COOO  under  $10,000  

J10,000  under  $20,000 

$20,000  under  $50,000 

J50,000  under  $100,000 

$100,000  under  $500,000 

$500,000  under  $1.000,000. 

$1,000,000  or  more    


1,234,092 


($2,350) 


1.290,203 


(J2,5«) 


1.171,591 


02.758) 


(2.899.513). 


(3.277,548). 


(2.230.956) 


485,531 

379,947 

284.652 

63.949 

14,697 

5,012 

210 

94 


fi: 


.659) 

(1. 576) 

0,669) 

(4,202) 

(9, 473) 

(21.016) 

(43, 143) 

(128, 149) 


475.963 

385,338 

327,808 

78,358 

16,575 

5,787 

2S2 

102 


(2.969 
(1,664' 
(1,822 
(4.087 
(9.527! 

(20.903; 

(52, 516' 
034,069' 


363,492 

^^ 

325,492 

354,754 

0,852 

100,840 

(3,894 

19,642 

(9.607 
(21.784 
ffO.296 

301 

129 

070.481^ 

.Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Statistics  of  Income— Individual  Income  Tax  Returns,  1970, 
1971, 1972. 
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Table  2  shows  the  In  pact 
recapture  rules  of  section 
In  terms  of  numbers 
which  show  nonfarm 
higher  and  a  net  farm 


of  the  farm  loss 

1251  of  present  law. 

returns,  the  ret\irns 

Ihcome  of  $50,000  and 

:  OSS  of  $25,000  or  more 


o: 


Returns  showing  nonfarm  adjust(  d  gross  Income — total 


Farm  loss  under  J25,000,.. 
Farm  loss  t2S,000  or  higher 


Effect  of  existing  farm  recapture 
Returns  showing  nonfarm  i 

more 

Less  $25,000  exemption  per 

Amount  of  farm  losses  su 

Percentage  of  total  net  farm  loss 


ule(see.l251>: 
n^ome  $50,000  and  higher  and  net  farm  loss  of  $25,000  or 


etum... 

If  ect  to  potential  {  1251  recapture, 
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The  figures  above  show  the  effect 
all  returns  reporting  nonfarm  income 


..  that  taxpayers  engaged  in  farming  establish  an  excess  deduc- 
n  of  any  farm  loss  above  $25,1(00.  This  account  must  be  estab- 
rm  adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $50,000  m  the  same  year. 
}f  tf^ese  limitations  in  relation  to  total  net  farm  losses  shown  on 
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Deferral  Shelters 
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farm  income  where 
Incxirred  in  the  year  < 
years  when  the  revenu 
is  earned."  This  type 
gardless  of  whether 
later  sale  of  the 
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capital  gain  rates 
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have  generally  been  less  than  one  percent 
of  all  returns  which  report  both  nonfarm 
Income  and  farm  losses.  In  terms  of  the  dol- 
lar amount  of  farm  losses  which  are  required 
to  be  placed  in  an  KDA  account.  Table  2  also 

TABLE  2.— IMPACT  OF  SEC.  1251  OF  PRESENT  UWi 
(IMoney  amounts  In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


shows  that  section  1351  affects  no  more  than 
8  percent  of  all  farm  losses  reported  on  re- 
turns which  show  both  nonfarm  Income  and 
farm  losses. 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  farm 
loss 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  farm 
loss 


Number  of 
returns 


Net  farm 
loss 


1.128,413 


$2,465,610 


1,202,914  $2,776,871 


1, 288, 185 


1,119,693 
8.720 


5,251 


1,993,499 
472.111 


1,913.262 
9.652 


2,281.637 
495. 234 


1,277.582 
10,603 


$3. 184. 109 


2.602.966 
581, 143 


328.833 
131.275 


5.228 


197.558 


8 


319, 433        5, 810 
130,700 

188,733  

6.8 


373.752 
145,250 


228, 502 


7 


Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Statistics  of  Income— Business  Income  Tax  Returns,  1969, 
1970,  and  1971.  The  figures  shown  cover  individuals  receiving  farm  income  and  who  filed  Schedule 
F  (farm  income  and  expenses). 
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A.  Cattle  feeding 

Cattle  feeding  offers  one  of  the  best  known 
and,  until  recent  downturns  In  the  farm 
economy,  most  widely  used  deferral  shelters. 

Typically,  the  investment  is  organized  as 
a  limited  partnership  or  as  an  agency  rela- 
tionship (under  a  management  contract)  in 
which  a  commercial  feedlot  or  a  promoter 
agrees  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  Investor  in 
buying,  feeding  and  managing  cattle.  Cattle 
usually  weighing  400-750  pounds  are  pur- 
chased and  then  fed  special  grains  and  other 
rations  In  order  to  increase  their  weight 
gain.  After  being  fed  a  specialized  diet  for 
four  to  six  months  so  that  their  weight  in- 
creases to  about  900-1,200  pounds,  the  cattle 
are  sold  at  public  auction  to  meat  packers 
or  food  companies. 

A  cattle  feeding  venture  is  typically  formed 
in  November  or  December,  and  utilizes  lever- 
aging and  the  cash  method  of  accounting  to 
permit  taxpayers  with  income  from  other 
sources  to  defer  taxes  otheirwlse  due  on  such 
income  by  deducting  expenses  for  prepaid 
feed,  interest,  and  management  fees  in  that 
year.  XJsually  the  amount  borrowed  by  the 
syndicate  Is  sufHcient  to  create  tax  losses 
which  allow  the  taxpayer  to  deduct  100  to 
150  percent  of  his  own  cash  Investment. 

Income  is  realized  in  the  following  year 
when  the  fattened  cattle  are  sold.  At  that 
time,  the  bank  loans  are  repaid  and  any  un- 
paid fees  due  the  feedlot  (or  promoter)  are 
deducted.  The  balance  is  distributed  to  the 
Investors.  Since  feeder  cattle  are  held  for 
sale  to  customers,  sales  of  the  animals  pro- 
duce ordinary  income,  if  the  investors  were 
to  reinvest  their  profit  from  one  feeding  cycle 
into  another  one,  they  could  theoretically 
defer  taxes  indefinitely  on  the  nonfarm  In- 
come which  they  sheltered  originally.  (To 
shelter  nonfarm  Income  from  subsequent 
years,  an  axldltional  investment  would  be 
required.) 

The  following  example  shows  how  cattle 
feeding  can  benefit  a  taxpayer  in  the  70-per- 
cent marginal  tax  bracket  even  if  the  pro- 
gram operates  at  a  break-even  point  eco- 
nomically .i«  Assume  that  taxpayer  T  Invests 
In  a  cattle  feeding  venture  on  December  15, 
1975,  and  that  the  fattened  cattle  are  sold  six 
months  later  on  June  15,  1976.  T's  share  of 
the  deductible  expenses  incurred  In  1975  Is 
as  follows: 

Initial  investment — 1975 

Cash  Investment  by  taxpayer $100,000 

Borrowings  (nonrecourse  loans) 250, 000 


Purchase  price  of  cattle  (750  head 

at  $280  each,  not  deductible)...    210,000 
Deductions : ' 

Prepaid  feed  for  6  months $105,000 

Prepaid  Interest  at  12  percent 

for  6  months 15,000 

Management  fee  paid  to  feedlot 
operator 20.000 

Tax   loss — 1975 (140,000) 

Tax  deferred — 1975  (70  percent)  __      98,  000 
Investor's  unrecovered  equity" 2,000 

SALE   OP  THE  CATTLE — 1976 

Tax  results: 

Selling  price  of  cattle » $350, 000 

Less:  basis 210,000 

Ordinary  gain 140,000 

Tax  llabUlty  (70  percent) 98,000 

Cash  flow: 

Cattle  sales  proceeds 350,000 

Less: 

Loan  repayment 250,000 

Tax   on   sale    (due   Apr.    15, 

1977)    98,000 


After- tax  cash  to  Investor 


a,  000 


article. 


Total  funds  available  to  buy 
and  feed  cattle 350, 000 


1  Solely  for  puri>oses  of  Illustration,  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  amounts  shown  as  deduc- 
tions are  deductible  under  present  law  In 

1975.  (To  be  deductible,  each  of  the  ttcma 
must  meet  certain  administrative  tests.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  the  extent  It  represents  a 
prepayment  for  services  to  be  rendered  In 

1976,  the  management  fee  might  not  be  de- 
ductible in  1975.) 

*  $100,000  cash  Investment  less  $98,000  tax 
deferral  In  1975. 

•The  selling  price  per  head  Is  assumed  to 
be  $466.67. 

These  figiires  show  that  the  amount  of  tax 
which  T  owes  at  the  end  of  the  deferral  pe- 
riod equals  the  amount  of  his  previously  de- 
ferred tax  ($98,000),  plus  a  current  tax  on 
any  profit  which  he  makes  on  the  sale  or 
minus  a  tax  reduction  due  to  any  loss  which 
he  suffers." 

In  order  to  show  the  time  value  to  T  of 
having  deferred  $98,000  in  taxes  on  his  In- 
come for  one  year,  assume  that  he  Invests  hU 
1976  tax  saving  in  an  industrial  development 
bond  paying  7  percent  Interest  tax  free.  The 
tax-free  Interest  earned  over  the  one-year 
period  from  April  15,  1976  (when  T's  return 
for  1976  Is  due)  to  April  15,  1977  (when  hU 
return  for  1976  Is  due)  would  be  $6,860.  An- 
other way  to  express  this  benefit  Is  that  even 
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though  the  Investment  broke  even  economi- 
cally, T's  average  annual  rate  of  return  on 
the  cash  which  he  Invested  has  been  20.38 
percent  .=" 

Since  the  EDA  account  rule  of  section  1261 
of  present  law  only  recaptures  capital  gain 
on  the  sale  of  farm  assets,  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  deferral  benefit  obtained  by  the  taxpayer 
In  this  example.  The  portion  of  the  tax  loss 
Incurred  in  1976  which  exceeds  $25,000  woiUd 
result  in  an  addition  to  the  EDA  of  $115,000 
but  the  $140,000  of  farm  ordinary  Income  re- 
ported in  1976  would  reduce  the  EDA  to  zero 
with  no  adverse  effect  on  the  taxpayer. 

Prepaid  fee  deductions. — Since  many.  If 
not  most.  Investors  In  cattle  feeding  shelters 
buy  in  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  deduc- 
tions for  prepaid  feed  for  the  cattle  have  been 
central  to  the  creation  of  tax  losses  in  that 
year.  In  recent  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  Questioned  deductions  for  pre- 
paid feed  claimed  by  taxpayers  using  the  cash 
method  of  accounting.  The  Service  (in  Rev. 
Rul.  75-152)  has  prescribed  several  technical 
criteria  and  relied  on  Its  general  authority  to 
recompute  a  taxpayer's  Income  if  the  tax- 
payer's method  materially  distorts  his  in- 
come. However.  Investors  In  cattle  feeding 
shelters  may  still  circumvent  the  administra- 
tive criteria  In  order  to  Justify  deductions  for 
prepaid  feed.  (There  may  be  legitimate  busi- 
ness reasons  for  buying  feed  late  In  the  cal- 
endar year) . 

The  tax-saving  aspects  of  a  cattle  feeding 
program  will  make  such  a  program  appear 
to  be  a  relatively  better  inveetment,  when 
compared  with  an  Investment  without  simi- 
lar tax  advantages,  than  the  nontax  eco- 
nomic considerations  would  warrant.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  recent  recession,  artificially  In- 
duced overcapacity  may  have  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  severe  downturn  In  cattle 
feeding.  The  losses  resulting  from  overca- 
pacity In  cattle  feeding  would  most  affect 
lower  bracket  farmers  who  are  In  cattle  feed- 
ing solely  as  a  buslneee  and  not  the  tax 
shelter  Investor  who  will  have  70  percent  of 
his  loss  (after  guarante*^.  If  any)  absorbed 
by  the  Treasury. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  livestock  In- 
dustry needs  outside  capital  and  that  the 
tax  rules  should  not  be  changed  to  make  the 
attraction  of  new  capital  more  dlfiScult  during 
this  depressed  period.  However,  it  also  has 
been  argued  that,  in  view  of  present  concern 
over  funds  for  capital  formation,  this  Is  an 
appropriate  time  to  require  all  Investment 
alternatives  to  compete  for  investors*  funds 
on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  from  the  eco- 
nomic activity  rather  than  earnings  afttf 
special  advantages  from  tax  shelters. 
B.  Shell  eggs 

Another  deferral  shelter  which  gives  even 
greater  writeoffs  per  Investment  dollar  than 
cattle  feeding  Is  the  production  and  sale  of 
eggs.  In  egg  shelters,  the  entire  amount  In- 
vested and  borrowed  can  be  spent  on  deducti- 
ble items  In  the  first  year.  Those  Items  In- 
clude poultry  flocks,  prepaid  feed,  and  a  man- 
agement fee  to  the  person  who  operates  the 
program  for  the  investors  (to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  otherwise  deductible) .  Under  present  law 
amounts  paid  for  egg-laying  hens  which  are 
commonly  kept  for  only  one  year  from  the 
time  they  start  producing  are  allowable  de- 
ductions In  the  year  the  poultry  Is  pur- 
chased.'' 
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In  one  recent  syndicated  offering  of  $8 
million  In  limited  partnership  Interests  In  a 
shell  egg  (^leratlon,  the  partnenihlp  proposed 
to  borrow  an  additional  $6  million  (In  the 
form  of  a  nonrecourse  loan)  and  to  spend 
the  proceeds  In  December  of  the  first  year 
as  follows: 

Purchase  of  flocks $6,400,000 

Purchase  of  feed,  medication  and 

suppUes  .- 6,120.000 

Initial  management  fee  to  general 

X>artner  (not  to  be  claimed  as 

a  deduction) 480,000 

Total 12.000,000 

Thus,  $11,520,000  of  the  $12,000,000  would 
be  paid  for  currently  deductible  Items. 

The  availabUlty  of  writeoffs  of  this  magni- 
tude In  egg  production  has  attracted  numer- 
ous outside  Investors  In  recent  years.  Many 
full-time  farmers  have  objected  to  this  Intro- 
duction of  outside  Investors  into  egg  produc- 
tion, arguing  that  shelter-minded  investors 
have  distorted  the  economics  of  the  egg  in- 
dusty  and  produced  Instability  In  egg 
prices.^ 
C.  Winter  vegetables  and  other  plant  shelters 

Shelters  Involving  the  growing  of  winter 
vegetables  operate  In  essentially  the  same 
method  as  cattle  feeding  and  egg  production 
shelters.  Invested  capital  Is  leveraged  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  and  deductible  ex- 
penses, consisting  of  the  costs  of  seeds  and 
young  plants,  planting  and  cultivation  ex- 
penses. Interest,  rent,  and  management  fees, 
are  Incurred  In  one  year,  while  the  related 
Income  is  realized  in  margin  the  following 
year. 

Similar  deferral  shelters  can  be  foiuid  in 
the  raising  of  horticultural  plants  wh«e  sig- 
nificant expenses  are  Incurred  in  one  year 
and  the  related  Income  is  realized  In  the 
following  year.  For  Instance,  programs  for 
raising  azaleas  and  rosebushes  have  also  been 
used  as  rollovers  to  defer  taxes  on  nonfarm 
Income  from  one  year  to  another. 

Deferral  and  Conversion  Shelters: 

A  deferral  and  conversion  shelter  offers  an 
Investor  an  opportxinity  not  only  to  defer 
taxes  but  also  to  convert  ordinary  Income 
into  capital  gain.  The  manner  In  which  tbeee 
benefits  are  obtained  is  by  deducting  devel- 
opment costs  of  section  1231  property  (breed- 
ing cattle,  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.)  and 
capital  gain  property  (farmland)  from  ordi- 
nary Income  and  selling  the  assets  developed 
after  holding  them  long  enough  to  qualify 
for  capital  gain  tax  rates.  Since  the  recapture 
rules  which  apply  to  these  deducted  develop- 
ment expenses  are  much  more  limited  In 
scope  than  depreciation  recapture  rules  gen- 
erally, many  farm  operations  can  be  struc- 
turc-d  so  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  recs/p- 
ture  of  previously  deducted  development 
costs. 

A.  Cattle  Xtreeiing 

Livestock  breeding  offers  taxpayers  the 
opporttmlty  to  defer  taxes  over  a  period  of 
two  or  more  years  and  also  to  convert  ordi- 
nary Income  to  capital  gain. 

In  general,  breeding  operations  organized 
to  provide  tax  shelters  rely  on  current  de- 
ductions for  prepaid  expense  Items;  ciurent 
deductions  for  expenses  of  raising  young 
animals  to  be  used  for  breeding,  dairy,  draft 
or  racing  purposes;  the  Investment  credit; 
accelerated  depreciation  and  additional  first 
year  depreciation  on  purchased  animals  and 
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equipment;  and  capital  gain  when  the  ma- 
ture fcTiiftiftia  are  eventually  sold. 

Although  cattle  is  the  most  widely  used 
breeding  shelter,  there  have  been  Invest- 
ments offered  for  the  purchase,  breeding  and 
sale  of  horses,  (discussed  below),  fur-bear- 
ing animals  (such  as  mink,  chinchilla  and 
beaver),  other  types  of  farm  animals  (such 
as  dairy  cattle  and  hogs),  and  some  kinds 
of  fish  or  shellfish. 

In  the  cattle  breeding  operation,  a  herd  of 
heifers  and  cows  Is  maintained  by  the  In- 
vestors. The  cows  In  the  herd  are  bred  each 
year  and  a  calf  crop  of  76  to  06  percent  Is 
typical.  In  general,  most  of  the  bull  calves 
produced  each  year  are  sold  (often  to  a  feed- 
lot)  .  The  rancher  retains  most  of  the  heifer 
calves,  which,  after  about  two  years  are  used 
for  breeding.  In  addition  to  the  bull  calves 
sold,  the  venture  will  periodically  sell  heifer 
calves  not  wanted  or  needed  for  breeding  (it- 
erations as  weU  as  "culls"  (animals  which 
for  age  or  other  reasons  are  not  needed  or 
suited  to  the  herd.)  The  operation  derives 
Its  periodic  revenue  ttaca.  the  sale  of  some 
of  these  cattle  each  year. 

The  cycle  of  a  breeding  herd  Is  About  6-7 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  of  time, 
the  herd  wlU  normally  have  grown,  its  qual- 
ity strains  will  have  been  established  and 
most  of  the  costs  to  raise  the  animals  will 
have  been  deducted  as  the  Investors  paid 
them.  The  Investor  can  then  stil  his  raised 
breeding  animals  and  obtain  capital  gain 
with  no  recapture  of  either  d^reclatioa 
(since  the  raised  animals  had  a  asro  basis) 
or  of  previous  development  costs  (If  the  In- 
vestor kept  his  annual  farm  losses  undw 
$26,000).  Only  the  Investor's  profit  on  his 
sale  of  purchased  breeding  animals  will  be 
subject  to  recapture  of  previous  depreciation 
deductions. 

Table  3  Ulustrates  the  substantial  tax 
'benefits  which  a  high-bracket  taxpayer  can 
obtain  on  a  break -even  cattle  breeding  opera- 
tion conducted  over  a  five-year  period.  As- 
sume that  T,  a  taxpayer  In  the  80-percent 
marginal  rate  bracket,  enters  Into  a  manage- 
ment contract  on  November  1,  1976,  with  a 
professional  rancher  for  the  pvirchase  and 
maintenance  of  a  herd  of  cattle  to  be  raised 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  basic  costs  In  1975 
are  as  follows: 

Cash  Investment  by  T  In  1975 $27.  200 

Borrowed  funds 46,800 

Total  funds  available 74,000 


Purchase  cost  of  breeding  animals 

(200  head  at  $260  each) 62,000 

Deductible  expenses  (1975):  Inter- 
est, feed  and  other  maintenance 
expenses,  management  fees 22.000 

T  will  also  have  to  Invest  additional 
amounts  In  the  program  as  follows:  1976, 
$9,800;  1977,  $11,000;  1978.  $11,400;  and  1979, 
$9,700. 

The  loan  beara  9  percent  Interest  with 
principal  payments  of  $5,200  due  In  each  of 
9  years.  The  breeding  herd  Is  assigned  a  6- 
year  useful  life  for  purposes  of  depreciation 
and  the  Investment  credit.  Plrst-year  addi- 
tional depreciation  of  $4,000  Is  taken  In  1975. 
The  herd  Is  depreciated  under  a  150-percent 
declining  balance  method. 

The  operating  results  of  the  herd  on  an 
annual  basis  In  over  five  years  might  typi- 
cally be  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19M 


Income: 

Steer  sales ' 

Sales  of  breeding  cattle  ■ 

Less  basis  of  purchased  cattle  sold. 

Gross  income 


J11.200 
4,800 
(7,820) 


$9,4U0 

5,000 

(4.830) 


J8,200 

5.600 

(2.838) 


}10,600 
6,800 
(1,901) 


t25,0D0 
73,100 
(6,652) 


8,180 


9,570 


10.962 


15,499 


91,448 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Dwluctibto  axpenses;  (interest 

DepraciitJon: 

Additional  first  year  deprecation 
150  percent  declining  balance 


I  maintenance  expenses  and  management  fees). 

on . 

depreciation 


Taxable  income  Ooss)_  . 
Cumulative  taxable  income  (lost ) 

Investment  credit  3 . 

Investment  credit  recapture . 
Ti«  increase  or  reduction— 60 

Annual  effect  on  taxes... 

Cumulative  effect 


'  This  example  assumes  that 
alt  bull  calves  are  sold  each  year; 
breeding  cows  are  culled  each  y 
which  enables  the  operation  to' 

•  1  yr.  interest  and  maintenani 
1980  when  the  cattle  are  sold 
circulated  by  a  promoter.  The 
interest  costs  decrease  as  the  loa 
of  maintaining  an  increasing  nu 
that  these  expenses  are  deducti 

'  Useful  life  6  yr.  Computation 


Assuming  that  this 
as  an  activity  carried 
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1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


;22,0OO 

4,000  . 
2,000 


$20,600 
'"'9,' 545" 


$20,200 
"'6,'663" 


$20,000 
......... 


$21,900 
■"2,'293' 


$3,000 


(28, 000) 
(23, 000) 
3,467  _. 


(21,965) 
(49,965) 


(16,633) 
(66,598) 


p  rcent  bracket  taxpayer: 


(20, 267) 
(20, 267) 


589 

(12. 590) 
(32. 857) 


485 

(9.495) 
(42, 352) 


(13, 156) 
(79, 754) 

381" 


(8.694) 


(88,448 
156 


<88,448 
0 


(7,513) 
(49, 865) 


(5.060) 
(S4.925) 


728 

38,430 
(16,495) 


)0  percent  of  the  cattle  of  breeding  age  give  birth  to  live  calves; 

!0  percent  of  all  heifers  are  culled  each  year;  15  percent  of  all 

ir;  and  that  alter  5  years,  the  entire  herd  is  sold  for  an  amount 
Hreak  even. 

costs  are  prepaid  annually  as  is  1  yr  management  fee  except  in 
intenance  expenses  and  management  fees  are  based  on  figures 
amount  of  these  deductions  tends  to  decrease  annually  because 
s  paid  off,  but  this  decreas3  is  offset  to  some  degree  by  the  costs 

ber  of  animals.  Soley  for  purposes  of  illustration.  It  is  assumed 

e  when  paid. 

investment  credit;  10  percent  of  (H  of  J52,000)  equals  $3,467. 


ye  I 


le 

Ma 

tot^l 


tie 


«  The  income  realized  (in  1980  equals  the  losses  suffered  in  prior  years.  Of  this  Income,  tht 
amount  which  is  ordinary  income  is  computed  as  follows: 

Income  from  sale  of  animals  held  less  than  2  yr $25,000 

Depreciation  recapture  on  purchased  animals  still  In  herd I.IIIIII    15^952 

EDA  recapture  (balance  in  EDA  account  from  1975  addition) 3,000 

Less  deductible  expenses (3,000) 

Ordinary  income 40,952 

Note:  The  remainder  of  the  income  attributable  to  the  sale  of  the  breeding  herd,  of  $47,496  is 
capital  gain. 


investment  quallfles 
(in  for  profit,  T  would 


reduce  his  total  tax  lljbUity  by  $16,496  (tbe 
sum  of  the  $64,925  In  lax  reductions  In  1976 
through  1979  less  the  i  $38,430  In  taxes  due 
In  1980) ,  on  an  Investment  which  has  neither 
made  nor  lost  n^^Cey  fapart  from  taxes.  In 
addition,  T  has  deferr^  taxes  on  his  non- 
farm  income  In  the  ataount  of  $54,925  (of 
which  $38,430  Is  only  (Referred  and  Is  repaid 
In  1980).  If  the  amounts  deferred  were  In- 
vested In  7  percent  tax-exempt  Industrial 
development  bonds  uniu  the  taxes  for  1980 
became  payable,  T  would  have  obtained  a 
benefit  of  $15,680  by  tb4  time  value  of  delay- 
ing pa3rment  of  taxes  on  his  nonfarm  In- 
come. The  total  benefit  from  conversion  and 
deferral  so  computed  is  $32,084  ($16,495  plus 
$16,589)    on  a  breakevm  project." 

This  example  also  shows  the  limited  scope 
of  the  farm  loss  recapture  rules  of  section 
1251  of  present  law.  [n  the  first  year  of 
this  Investment  only  (3.000  (the  excess  of 
the  farm  loss  over  $25,000)  need  be  added 
to  an  EDA  account.  Alt  Sough  farm  tax  loss- 
es are  incurred  in  four  additional  loss  years, 
nothing  more  has  to  be  added  to  the  account 
because  the  annual  loss  es  are  less  than  $25,- 
000.  On  the  facts  of  ttls  example,  the  EDA 
rules  recapture  only  J3,000  of  the  farm 
deductions;  an  additional  $47,496  of  de- 
velopment costs  has  l«en  converted  from 
ordinary  Income  into  a  aapital  gain. 
B.  Horse  o*erafto7M 

Although  there  appear  to  be  fewer  syn- 
dicated tax  shelters  in  horse  breeding  and 
racing  than  in  cattle  feeding  or  breeding, 
two  formats  ctin  be  used  by  taxpayers  seek- 
iog  tax  shelter  in  horse  operations.  In  one 
format,  an  Investor  oi  group  of  investors 
buys  mares  (female  ho:ses)  and  conducts  a 
breeding  operation.  8u:h  an  operation  can 
take  advantage  of  ac<jelerated  deductions, 
principally  the  current  deduction  of  breed- 
ing fees  (which  are  pi, id  to  another  party 
to  breed  the  mares  to  \  stallion) ;  expenses 
diuing  the  preproductfve  period  of  raising 
the  foals;  and  accelealed  depreciation  (in- 
cluding first  year  del  iredatlon)  on  pur- 
chased mares.  The  foa  s  are  in  some  cases 
retained  for  racing  pur  x>ses  or  sold  to  oth- 
ers, usually  as  yearlings, 

Income  from  such  tales  Is  ordinary  in- 
come, since  yearlings  £*e  by  definition  held 
for  less  than  24  montts.  However,  the  in- 
come Is  not  matched  *ith  the  expenses  of 
raising  the  foals  (since  the  breeding  fees 
and  maintenance  expenses  were  deducted  in 
a  prior  year).  Capital  gi.lns  can  be  generated 


Footnotes  at  end  of 


article. 


in  a  breeding  operation  when  brood  mares 
which  have  been  held  for  more  than  24 
months  are  sold.  If  the  mare  had  been  pur- 
chased, any  gain  would  be  recaptured  to  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation  taken  on  It.  If 
the  mare  sold  had  been  bom  to  another 
mare  in  the  investor's  herd,  it  would  have 
no  basis  since  all  the  costs  Inciunred  in 
breeding  the  mare  and  raising  her  would 
have  been  deducted  previously.  Consequent- 
ly, under  present  law  there  would  be  no 
depreciation  recaptiire  and  all  the  proceeds 
of  sale  would  be  capital  gain  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  EDA  rules  of  section  1261 
apply. 

In  the  other  format,  an  Individual  (or 
group  of  Individuals)  buys  a  mare  and  breeds 
it  to  a  stallion.  The  breeding  fee  Is  deducted 
when  paid  (usually  up>on  successful  breeding 
or  upon  birth  of  a  live  foal) .  and  the  costs  of 
raising  the  foal  are  deducted  when  they  are 
paid.  Alternatively  the  Investors  may  buy  a 
stallion  or  undivided  Interests  in  a  stallion 
and  then  claim  depreciation  deductions. 

The  horse  is  not  generally  ready  to  race 
until  he  becomes  at  least  two  years  old.  The 
income  derived  from  racing  Is  ordinary  In- 
come, but.  again,  it  is  not  matched  with  the 
costs  of  developing  the  Income-producing 
assets.  If  the  owner  sells  his  race  horse  after 
or  during  its  racing  career,  capital  gain  may 
b©  realized.  An  exceptionally  successful  horse 
may  generate  substantial  breeding  fees 
(which  are  ordinary  Income  to  the  owner). 
Or  the  owner  may  syndicate  Interests  In  the 
horse  to  a  group  of  investors  who  desire  to 
obtain  breeding  rights  to  the  horse  (such  as 
the  syndicate  In  the  case  of  Secretariat). 
Amounts  received  by  the  owner  en  such  a 
syndication  have  been  held  entitled  to  capital 
gain  treatment.  (Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  46 
T.C.  559  (1966). 

C.  Orchards,  groves  and  vineyards 
An  Investment  in  an  orchard,  vineyard  or 
grove  Involves  a  "tree  crop"  as  distinct  from  a 
"field"  crop  such  as  vegetables.  The  list  of 
tree  crop  partnerships  covers  virtually  any- 
thing grown  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  In  the 
form  of  trees  or  vines  which  produce  annual 
crops  of  fruits  (e.g..  apples  and  avocadoes), 
nuts  (e.g.,  pecans,  pistachios,  walnuts),  or 
grapes.  As  indicated  earlier,  citrus  fruits  and 
almonds  are  generally  no  longer  suited  to  tax 
shelters  because  of  the  cost  capitalization 
rule  of  section  278. 

Tree  crops  offer  investors  both  tax  deferral 
on  their  nonfarm  income  and  potential  con- 
version to  capital  gain  if  and  when  the  un- 
derlying vineyard  is  sold  (or  the  Investor  sells 
his  Interest  in  a  syndicate) .  During  the  de- 
velopment period  of  the  trees  or  vines,  the 
owners  obtain  deductions  from  cultivating. 


spraying,  fertilizing  and  irrigating  the  tree  or 
vine  to  its  crop-producing  stage.  They  also 
depreciate  farm  machinery,  irrigation  equip- 
ment, sprinkler  systems,  wells  and  fences 
which  they  Install  on  the  property.  They  can 
also  obtain  the  investment  credit;  and 
deductions  may  also  be  available  for  interest, 
fees  and  some  prepaid  items.  (In  some  cases, 
the  investors  lease  the  land  on  which  the 
vineyard  operation  is  conducted,  thereby  sub- 
stituting deductible  ground  rents  for  non- 
deductible purchase  price  dollars.) 

After  the  trees  start  producing  fruit  or 
nuts,  the  owners  can  depreciate  the  costs  of 
the  seedlings  and  their  original  planting 
which  were  capitalized  when  incurred." 
Such  depreciation  can  partly  shelter  the 
annual  crop  Income.  Income  from  the  crop 
sales  is  ordinary  income.  Capital  gains  la 
also  available  when  the  underlying  land  and 
the  orchard  are  sold  (except  to  the  extent 
that  various  recapture  rules  oome  into  play). 

Table  4  illustrates  the  shelter  available 
through  a  limited  partnership  formed  to  ac- 
quire farm  land  for  planting  and  develc^- 
ing  a  grape  vineyard.  The  crop  will  Include 
wine  and  variety  grapes  which  will  be  mar- 
keted as  table  grapes,  crushed  into  wine  or 
dried  Into  raisins.  The  transaction  shown  la 
based  on  an  actual  limited  partnership  offer- 
ing which  is  representative  of  many  vine- 
yard syndications.*  In  this  offering,  limited 
partnership  shares  are  sold  for  $10,000  per 
unit  of  Interest  up  to  a  maximum  of  225 
Units.  The  limited  partners  buy  In  during 
September  of  the  first  year  and  contribute 
a  total  of  $2,250,000  equity.  The  corporate 
general  partner  (representing  the  promoter) 
contributes  his  property  rights.  Including 
options  to  acquire  the  land  on  which  the 
vineyard  will  be  developed. 

Annual  profits  and  losses  will  be  allocated 
entirely  to  the  limited  partners  during  the 
first  seven  years;  thereafter,  the  annual  al- 
location will  be  10  percent  to  the  generaj 
partner  and  90  percent  to  the  limited  part- 
ners. 

The  partnership  will  purchase  1500  acres 
of  farm  land  for  $3.5  million,  paying  $500,000 
down  and  financing  the  balsuice  by  a  non- 
recourse 9  percent  purchase  money  mortgage. 
Principal  payments  will  not  begin  until  the 
fourth  year  of  operations;  In  that  year,  prin- 
cipal payments  will  begin  in  annual  Installa- 
tions of  $150,000  for  ten  years,  after  which 
the  annual  Installments  Increase  under  a 
schedule  until  the  unpaid  balance  Is  paid 
In  full. 

The  partnership  plans  to  elect  the  cash 
method  of  accounting  and  to  use  maximum 
allowable  depreciation  of  buildings,  sprinkler 
systems,  wells,  pumps,  stakes  and  the  grape 
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vines.   (Vines  become  eligible  for  deprecia- 
tion and  for  the  investment  credit  in  the 
year  that  grapee  are  first  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantities.) 
Each  limited  partner's  tax  basis  for  bis 


partnership  interest  includes  bis  share  of  the 
nonrecourse  mortgage.  Table  4  shows  the 
projected  tax  losses  and  positive  taxable  in- 
come during  the  first  seven  years  of  opera- 
tions.  (Grapevines  generally  bear  commer- 

TABLE  4.-GRAPE  VINEYARD  PROJECTIONS 


cUl  quantities  of  fruit  In  their  third  year 
and  mature  by  tbe  seventh  year.  In  tbls 
example,  since  tbe  syndicate  will  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  crop  revenues  begin 
in  the  fourth  year.) 


Year 


Crop  revenue. 


$880,000 


$1,020,000 


$1,200,000 


$1,400,000 


Expenses: 

Cultivation  costs' 

Harvesting* 

Administrative  costs  >. 

Management  lee  < 

Property  taxes' 

Interest* 

Loan  origination  f««'. 
Depreciation' 


$75,000 


$260,000 


8,000 
42,500 
24,000 

337,500 
30,000 

248,000 


20,000 

42,500 

24,000 

270,000 


260,000 

265,000 
40,000 
20,000 
42.500 
24,000 

280.000 
48,000 
20,000 
42.500 
24.000 

256,500 

295,000 
56.000 

20,000 
42.500 
24,000 
270,000  ... 

20,000 

42,500 

24,000 

243,000 

305,000 
66,000 
20,000 
42,500 
24,000 

229,500 


218,000 


125,000 


216,000 


192,000 


170.000 


152.000 


Total  expenses 

Tixable  income  (loss)— partnership 

Taxable  income/floss)  per  unit 

Tax  saving  per  unit— 70  percent  bracket. 
Add:  Investment  credit  per  unit  • 


765,000 
(765,000) 
(3,400) 
2,380 
298 


834,500 
(834,500) 
(3, 709) 
2,596 
111  . 


741,500 
(741, 500) 
(3,296) 
2,307  . 


607,500 

72,500 

322 


863,500 

157,000 

698 


850,500 

349,000 

1,551 


839,000 

561,000 

2,493 


356 


Cash  flow:        ~a^ 

Crop  revenues ^TtX. 

Less: 

Expenses  other  than  depreaatian. 
Mortgage  principal 


517,000 


616,560 


616,500 


680,000 

391,500 
150,000 


1,020,000 

671,000 
150,000 


1,200,000 

680,500 
150,000 


1,400,000 

687,000 
150,000 


Total. 


517,000 


616.500 


616,500 


Cash  available  for  distribution— per  unit. 


138,500 
616 


199,000 
884 


369.500 
1,642 


563,000 
2,502 


1  Includes  materials,  supplies,  and  labor  used  in  cultivating  and  maintaining  the  vines;  e.g., 
irrigating,  fertilizing,  insect  and  pest  control,  weeding,  pruning,  tying,  and  vine  training.  Does  not 
include  cost  of  the  vine  seeds  ana  planting  the  vines. 

>  Covers  costs  of  picking,  packing,  storing,  and  selling  the  yearly  grape  crop. 

1  Includes  utilities,  bookkeeping  and  secretarial  salaries.  . 

•  Payable  to  an  affiliate  of  the  general  partner  at  J38  per  acre.  Includes  arranging  tor  renting 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery,  field  supervision  and  "extraordinary"  services  such  as  replacing 
dead  or  unhealthy  vines.  .     .       .       ....  i. ».  »t 

I  Estimates  used,  but  no  effect  Is  given  to  the  projected  value  of  capital  improvements  to  the 

""^Ut  year  includes  interest  for  'i  of  the  year  ($67,500)  plus  prepaid  interest  tor  the  2d  year 


($270,000).  Interest  shown  In  later  years  is  based  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  morttage  at  the 

start  of  those  years. 

'  Payable  to  the  lender  under  the  existing  1st  mortgage  encumbering  the  land. 

>  Based  on  capital  Improvements  included  In  the  purchase  price  of  tiie  land  and  to  be  installed 
by  the  seller.  Includes  installing  frost  control  sprinkler  systems,  wells,  tanks,  reservoirs,  stake, 
and  posts.  Wells,  etc.,  are  depreciated  over  years  under  the  200  percent  accelerated  mettiod, 
plus  1st  year  "bonus"  depreciation.  Sprinklers  and  stakes  are  depreciated  over  15  years  under 
the  200  percent  method  plus  bonus  depreciation.  Vine  depreciation  begins  in  year  4  and  is  spread 
over  25  years  under  the  200  percent  declining  balance  method. 

*  Credit  claimed  on  various-machinery  and  equipment  and  on  the  vines  ttiemselves  wlwfl  they 
became  income-producing  In  ttie  4th  year. 


Table  4  shows  how  maximum  advantage  Is 
taken  of  cash  method  deductions  for  cultiva- 
tion costs  as  the  vineyard  matiues  from 
planting  to  full  production  and,  after  the 
productive  life  begins,  of  deductions  for  de- 
preciation tmd  the  investment  credit  (which 
help  shelter  part  of  the  annual  grape  rev- 
enues) .  During  the  first  three  years,  no  rev- 
enue is  expected  from  the  young  vines. 
Growing  costs,  depreciation  and  interest 
deductions  (magnified  by  leverage)  create 
tax  losses  which  flow  through  to  the  limited 
partners  and  shelter  their  income  from  other 
sources.  Since  the  Investors  buy  In  late  In 
the  first  year,  they  pay  Interest  for  3  months 
of  that  year  and  also  prepay  the  Interest 
relating  to  year  two.  The  projections  also  as- 
sume (solely  for  purposes  of  Illustration) 
that  the  expenses  shown  are  otherwise  de- 
ductible when  paid.  During  this  period,  tax 
losses  totalling  $10,406  are  available  for 
each  $10,000  unit. 

For  an  investor  in  the  70  percent  bracket, 
this  means  total  tax  savings  of  $7,283,  which 
leaves  only  27  percent  of  each  original  tinlt 
unrecovered  from  tax  savings.  The  Invest- 
ment credit  further  Increases  the  effective 
deferral  of  taxes  on  each  Investor's  nonfarm 
Income  and  further  reduces  his  cash  left  at 
risk. 

As  grape  revenue  begin  coming  in,  the 
venture  "crosses  over"  to  producing  positive 
taxable  Income  and  Increasing  amounts  of 
cash  flow  from  annual  sales  are  distributed 
to  the  partners.  A  further  Investment  goal 
not  reflected  in  the  table  Is  capital  appre- 
ciation of  the  underlying  land.  The  value 
of  the  property,  with  maturing  vines  begin- 
ning to  produce  major  amounts  of  Income, 
Is  expected  to  Increase.  The  general  partner 
begins  to  receive  a  percentage  of  net  proflts 
and  the  syndicate  begins  repaying  the  mort- 
gage, thereby  Increasing  Its  equity  In  the 
property. 

The  Investors  will  begin  decldmg  whether 


to  remain  in  the  venture  or  to  sell  their  In- 
terests. If  an  Investor  sells  his  interest  in 
the  partnership,  or  if  the  partnership  sells 
the  entire  farm  (including  the  land  and  the 
vines) ,  the  Investor  will  be  entitled  to  capital 
gain  treatment  of  any  gain  he  realizes  on 
the  land  and  the  vines,  except  to  extent  that 
recapture  Is  required  for  previous  deprecia- 
tion (sec.  1245),  cultivation  expenses  (sec. 
1251) .  or  soil  and  water  conservation  or  land 
clearing  expenses  (sec.  1262)." 

D.  Ranchland  leases 

Individual  investors  and  syndicates  have 
often  obtained  deferral  and  conversion  bene- 
fits by  Investing  In  ranchland  which  the 
owners  then  lease  to  a  local  farmer  or  cattle- 
man. In  this  type  of  transaction,  the  in- 
vestors become  absentee  owners  of  the 
underlying  farm  land  but  do  not  conduct 
their  own  farm  business.  Some  public  offer- 
ings have  been  structured  basically  as  a  sale- 
leaseback  under  which  an  existing  farmer 
sells  his  faxm  to  outside  Investors  who  then 
lease  the  land  back  to  the  farmer  at  a  speci- 
fied rental.  Often,  the  seller/rancher  is  given 
an  option  to  repurchase  the  property  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  at  a  price  which  will  give 
the  investors  some  profit  (and  capital  gain) . 

Under  this  format,  the  Investors  usually 
use  a  lairge  proportion  of  borrowed  funds  to 
make  their  Initial  purchase  and  to  pay  many 
of  the  deductible  expenses  which  they  will 
Incur  dxulng  the  term  of  the  lease.  In  this 
way  the  investors  obtain  the  advantage  of 
leverage :  deductions  greater  than  the  amount 
of  their  own  cash  investment  and  deductions 
for  interest  prepayments  (to  the  extent  these 
are  available  under  present  law) .  During  the 
lease,  the  Investors  typically  upgrade  tbe 
land  and  obtain  special  deductions  tar  soli 
and  water  conservation  expenses,  fertilizer 
and  land  clearing  costs.  They  also  deduct 
property  taxes,  maintenance  costs  and  de- 
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preclation  on  bams,  silos,  corrals,  fencing 
and  other  Improvements.  Sometimes,  the 
promoters  of  syndicates  of  this  kind  act  as 
managers  of  the  farm  for  tbe  Investors  and 
charge  a  management  fee,  which  can  also 
be  deducted  when  paid  by  the  investors  (pro- 
vided the  payment  is  for  current  services). 

Under  present  law,  the  EDA  niles  of  sec- 
tion 1251  may  not  apply  at  all  to  this  transac- 
tion, since  the  investors  might  be  considered 
to  be  engaged  in  real  estate  rather  than  in 
farming.  The  investment  interest  limitation 
in  section  163(d)  does  not  apply  If  the  lease 
is  not  a  net  lease,  and  many  ranchland  leasee 
are  not  net  leases.  (That  ts,  tbe  owners 
rather  than  the  tenant  pay  most  of  tbe 
operating  expenses.)  The  farm  land  rec^ture 
rules  of  section  1252  of  present  law  might 
reduce  the  Investors'  capital  gadn  if  and 
when  they  sell  the  land,  but  this  provision 
would  not  affect  their  initial  deferral  of 
taxes  by  means  of  tax  losses. 

E.  limber  &nd  Christmas  trees: 

Timber  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
annual  crops  such  as  vegetables  and  fnilts, 
and  of  minerals  extracted  from  the  ground 
(such  as  gas  and  oil) .  It  Is  iinlike  short-term 
crops,  however.  In  that  timber  does  not  re- 
place itself  quickly;  It  Is  unlike  minerals  in 
that  it  does  replace  Itself  eventually  and,  be- 
ing located  above  ground.  It  Is  relatively  easy 
to  find.  Timber  growers  are  permitted  to 
claim  capital  gain  treatment  on  the  portion 
of  their  Income  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  trees  while  tbe 
trees  are  growing  and  before  they  are  cut." 

In  addition  to  capital  gain,  some  of  tbe 
current  costs  of  growing  timber  are  deduct- 
ible currently  as  paid.  These  include  interest 
on  financing  an  Investment  In  timber,  ex- 
penses for  estimating  the  Inventory  of  xincut 
trees,  for  salaries  and  other  costs  of  manag- 
ing a  tree  farm  (such  as  clearing  imwanted 
trees  and  brush) ,  and  property  taxes.  To  the 
extent  that  expenses  of  growing  and  carrying 
timber  are  deducted  currently,  while  the  in- 
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come  which  the  expense^  help  produce  is  rec- 
ognized when  the  Umbef'  is  later  sold,  a  mis- 
matching of  Income  and;  expense  occurs.  This 
permits  deferral  of  taxe^  on  a  timber  owner's 
Income  from  other  sourges  and  eventual  con- 
version of  the  tax  rate  oi  i  such  Income  by  the 
capital  gain  rate  for  the 
ditlon,  the  time  value 
magnified  by  the  long 
talcing  of  the  deduction^  and  the  receipt  of 
the  income. 


The  growing  and  sellijig 
is  the  most  frequent  form 
ferral  shelter.  Capital  g^n 
If  Christmas  trees  are  not 
when  they  are  cut.  Unddr 
ever,   costs  for  shearing, 
weeding  and  thinning  ^ees 
Christmas  trees  have  heeifi 
Ible  as  incurred." 
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committee  could  require 
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all   farm  operations 
(measured  by  assets  or 
committee  also  could 
of  development  costs, 
period  expenses  of  or__ 
animals  held  for  draft, 
sporting  purposes. 

Even    if   full    accrual 
required,     the     commlttjee 
capitalization   of  the 
In  the  trade  or  business 
are  less  than  one  calendai 
lives   overlap   two   taxable' 
the  committee  could 
Ing  of  plants  and  seeds 
in  one  taxable  year  anc 
sold  in  a  later  year.  Wheje 
or  similar  requirements 
year  in   two  successive 
taxpayer    coxild    be 
appropriate  fiscal  year, 
could  consider  disallowlnj 
feed  until  it  is  consumed 
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With  respect  to  animals 
dairy,    breeding    or 
committee  could  require 
actually  have  been  used 
to   qualify   for    a    capital 
Alternatively,  the  holding 
animals  could  be  length 
only  from   the   date    the 
actually  used  for  one  of 

In  addition,  the 
accelerated  depreciation 
cial  deduction  provisions 
conservation    expenses, 
and  land  clearing  expensiis 
deductions  are  not 
provlfl^n    for   soil    and 
espetises  and  land  clearlhg 
be  modified  to  eliminate 
recapture. 

If  the  committee 
should  be  continued  but 
fit  Involved  should  not  be 
Income  unrelated  to  that 
then    the   committee 
writeoffs    to   Income 
activity,  thus  not  allowing 
tlons  to  be  used  to  sheltei 
This  is  the  approach  that 
made  in  its  limitation  on 
approach  which  was 
the  committee   (with 
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grown  trees.  In  ad- 
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period  between  the 
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and  exceptions)   In  Its  1974  tax  reform  Mil 
as  described  below. 

Also,  if  the  committee  believes  that  a 
significant  problem  Is  the  use  of  funds 
borrowed  on  a  nonrecoxu^e  basis  to  generate 
deductible  expenses,  it  could  limit  a  tax- 
payer's deductions  In  a  particular  activity 
to  the  amount  at  risk  in  the  form  of  capital 
contributions  and  recourse  borrowings.  This 
type  of  a  limitation  was  adopted  with  respect 
to  livestock  operations  in  the  committee's 
1974  tax  reform  bill. 

Another  approach  to  deal  with  farm  tax 
shelter  investments  could  be  considered  If 
the  committee  decided  against  all  of  the 
above  approaches;  that  is.  If  the  committee 
believes  that  continuing  the  tax  incentives 
achieves  desirable  objectives  and  that  revis- 
ing the  provisions  directly  or  applying  an 
LAL  approach  or  an  "at  risk"  limitation 
would  unduly  restrict  their  purpose,  then 
the  committee  could  consider  dealing  Indi- 
rectly with  the  preferences,  such  as  by  broad- 
ening the  minimum  tax. 

If  the  committee  feels  that  deferral  should 
continue  to  be  permissible  but  that  conver- 
sion of  ordinary  income   into  capital  gain 
should   be  more   closely  clrciunscrlbed,   the 
EDA  provisions  could  be  modified  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  nonfarm  income  allowable 
before  an  EDA  account  must  be  maintained 
and  the  amounts  of  farm  losses  which  must 
be  added  to  the  EDA  could  also  be  Increased. 
Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  committee's 
decisions  with  respect  to  farming  operations 
in  its  1974  tax  reform  bill,  Mr.  Ullman's  pro- 
posals, and  alternative   proposals  by  other 
committee  members. 
Limitation  on  Artificial  Losses: 
A.  1974  Committee  Bill 
Last  year  the  committee's  bill  would  have 
applied  the  LAL  approach  to  certain  farm 
deductions  In  order  to  limit  the  extent  to 
which  a  tax  loss  produced  by  certain  "accel- 
erated deductions"  could  offset  (and  shelter) 
nonfarm  Income.  Under  last  year's  bill,  ac- 
celerated deductions  in  the  farm  area  were: 

( 1 )  preproductive  period  expenses  of  grow- 
ing an  agricultural  crop  (not  including  such 
expenses  In  the  case  of  livestock);  and 

(2)  prepaid  feed,  seed,  fertilizer  and  sim- 
ilar farm  supply  expenses. 

Under  the  provision,  deductions  otherwise 
allowable  for  these  expenses  could  continue 
to  be  deducted  against  the  taxpayer's  net 
related  income  for  the  same  year  from  the 
farm  property  In  which  the  deductions  were 
Incurred,  and  also  from  other  farm  properties 
in  which  he  may  have  invested.  (Net  related 
income  would  be  the  gross  Income  from 
the  farm  property  less  the  nonaccelerated 
deductions  incurred  in  operating  the  prop- 
erty during  the  same  year.)  The  accelerated 
deductions  in  excess  of  net  related  income 
from  the  entire  "class"  of  farm  properties 
in  which  the  taxpayer  has  Invested  would 
be  required  to  be  suspended  In  a  "deferred 
deduction  account."  The  deferred  deductions 
would  be  allowable  in  a  later  year  when  the 
taxpayer  has  net  related  Income  (In  excess  of 
accelerated  deductions  in  that  year)  from 
the  group  of  farm  properties  which  he  owns 
at  that  time.  Special  rules  were  provided  for 
releasing  deferred  expenses  from  the  sus- 
pense account  when  a  taxpayer  sells  or  oth- 
erwise disposes  of  the  underlying  farmland, 
orchard,  or  vineyard,  etc.,  and  when  feed 
whose  cost  was  prepaid  Is  consumed  by  the 
taxpayer's  animals. 

The  LAL  limitation  would  not  apply  to 
losses  which  represent  true  economic  losses 
not  attributable  to  accelerated  deductions; 
thuB  these  losses  could  continue  to  be  de- 
ducted currently. 

The  1974  decisions  would  not  have  included 
under  LAL  the  costs  of  raising  animals  (as 
distinct  from  agricultural  crops) ,  other  than 
prepaid  feed  costs.  The  deductible  costs  of 
raising  livestock  would  have  been  subject  to 


a  different  limitation  under  the  1974  bill 
(that  limitation  Is  discussed  further  below). 

The  treatment  of  crop  preproductive 
period  expenses  as  accelerated  deductions 
would  not  have  included  taxes,  interest,  de- 
preciation or  expenses  incurred  on  account 
of  a  casualty  loss  or  on  account  of  disease 
or  drought. 

To  a  Umited  extent,  the  1974  bill  would 
have  allowed  a  tax  loss  produced  by  ac- 
celerated deductions  from  a  class  of  farm 
properties  to  be  deducted  agsJnst  nonfarm 
Income.  An  "artificial  loss"  could  shelter  up 
to  $20,000  of  nonfarm  income,  but  If  a  tax- 
payer has  nonfarm  income  over  $20,000.  the 
amount  of  an  artificial  farm  loss  which  could 
shelter  nonfarm  Income  would  be  reduced 
from  $20,000  on  a  dollar -for-doUar  basis,  for 
each  dollar  of  nonfarm  income  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  This  means  that  no  artificial  farm 
losses  coulQ  be  taken  as  deductions  cur- 
rently by  the  taxpayers  with  nonfarm  In- 
come of  $40,000  or  more. 

The  1974  bill  would  have  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, estates  and  trusts  and  to  corpora- 
tions which  were  excepted  from  the  provision 
in  the  1974  bill  requiring  farm  corporations 
to  use  the  accrual  method  of  accounting  for 
their  farm  operations. 

B.  Mr.  Ullman's  Proposal 
Mr.  Ullman  would  apply  the  LAL  provi- 
sion as  outlined  above,  except  that  he  would 
apply  LAL  separately  to  each  farm.  In  addi- 
tion. Mr.  Ullman  would  apply  LAL  to: 

(1)  preproductive  period  expenses  of  rais- 
ing livestock,  and  to 

(2)  depreciation  of  livestock  after  they 
have  begun  to  be  productive  in  the  taxpay- 
er's business. 

C.  Mr.  Corman 

Mr.  Corman  would  provide  that  farm  losses 
can  be  deducted  against  nonfarm  Income  only 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000  a  year.  Any  amount 
of  a  farm  loss  disallowed  under  this  provi- 
sion would  be  treated  as  an  expense  of  farm- 
ing in  the  following  year.  This  limitation 
en  the  deduction  of  a  farm  loss  would  not 
apply  to  a  taxpayer  whose  nonfarm  Income 
is  less  than  $20,000. 

D.  Messrs.  Waggonner  and  Conable 

The  proposal  would  apply  LAL  to  the  en- 
tire group  of  farm  activities  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  or  In  which  he  has  invested. 
E.  Mr.  Helstoekl 

The  proposal  would  apply  LAL  In  the  case 
of  farm  operations  on  an  aggregate  basis 
and,  in  addition,  would  calculate  the  dollar 
limitation  (instead  of  using  the  flat  non- 
farm  Income  limit  of  $20,000)  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  total  Income  (such  as 
20 Tc  from  nonfarm  sources). 

F.  Mr.  Stark  and  Mrs.  Keys 
For  farmers  with  nonfarm  income  of  more 
than  $20,000,  their  proposal  would  apply 
LAL  but  phase  out  the  use  of  farm  losses  to 
shelter  nonfarm  income  so  that  no  farm 
losses  could  be  applied  against  nonfarm  In- 
come in  excess  of  $30,000. 

Limitation  of  Tax  Losses  Incurred  In  Live- 
stock Enterprises  to  the  Amount  for  Which 
the  Taxpayer  Is  at  Risk : 

A.  1974  Committee  Bill 
Last  year  the  committee's  bill  would  have 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  feeder  cattle 
and  livestock  used  for  breeding,  draft,  dairy, 
or  sporting  purposes,  deductions  for  losses 
would  not  be  allowed  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  capital  or  credit  of  the  individual  which 
is  at  risk  In  the  venture  for  the  same  taxable 
year.  A  taxpayer  would  not  be  considered 
"at  risk"  In  the  case  of  a  nonrecourse  loan 
or  to  the  extent  that  he  has  a  right  to  be 
reimbursed  for  any  loss  on  the  investment, 
such  as  by  reason  of  a  "stop  loss"  or  a  guar- 
anteed repurchase  agreement,  insurance,  or 
other  similar  arrangement. 
Unlike  the  LAL  approach,  this  rule  would 
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have  applied  to  a  tax  loss  (arising  from  a 
livestock  Investment)  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  current  expense  deductions  which  pro- 
duced the  loss.  This  rule  would  also  have 
applied  to  tax  losses  incurred  during  the 
period  of  raising  livestock  to  maturity  and 
to  tax  losses  incurred  while  the  livestock  are 
being  productively  used  In  the  taxpayer's 
business.  The  latter  category  would,  for  ex- 
ample. Include  depreciation  deductions  on  a 
breeding  herd.  The  rule  would  not  limit  the 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  depreciation 
otherwise  allowable  for  the  year,  but  would 
limit  any  tax  loss  (i.e.,  excess  of  deductions 
over  Income)  from  the  business  from  being 
offset  currently  against  the  taxpayer's  in- 
come from  other  sources. 

Any  amotint  of  a  tax  loss  which  could  not 
be  deducted  cvirrently  because  of  this  limi- 
tation could  be  carried  over  and  deducted 
in  a  later  year  If  the  taxpayer's  risk  Invest- 
ment In  the  business  at  that  time  is  large 
enough  to  absorb  the  previously  unused  loss. 

This  rule  would  have  applied  separately 
t<j  each  livestock  business  in  which  a  tax- 
payer has  Invested. 

B.  Mr.  Ullman 

Mr.  Ullman's  proposal  Is  the  same  as  the 
rule  in  the  committee's  1974  bill. 
C.  Mr.  Pickle 

Mr.  Pickle  would  limit  farm  losses  to  the 
amount  of  the  taxpayer's  capital  at  risk  in 
the  business.  (Presumably,  this  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  application  of  LAL.) 

Accrual  Accounting  for  Corporations : 
A.  1974  Committee  BUI 

In  1974  the  committee  proposed  to  require 
all  corporations  (except  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations and  family  corporations),  and  all 
partnerships  in  which  a  corporation  had  a 
5-percent  Interest,  to  use  the  accrual  method 
for  farm  operations. 

The  rationale  for  this  decision  was  that 
most  corporations  are  business  entities  which 
can  keep  the  records  and  make  the  alloca- 
tions required  under  the  accrual  method. 
However,  the  committee  recognized  that 
many  farm  operations  carried  on  in  corporate 
form  are  relatively  small  ojieratlons.  Con- 
sequently. Subchapter  S  corporations,  which 
by  definition  can  have  no  more  than  10 
shareholders,  and  certain  family-owned  cor- 
porations were  excepted  from  the  require- 
ment of  accrual  accounting. 

A  family  corporation  was  defined  as  a  cor- 
poration in  which  75  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  and  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  shares  of  all  other  classes 
or  stock,  are  owned  by  an  individual,  his 
brothers,  sisters,  ancestors  and  llnesd  de- 
scends, a  spouse  of  any  of  them  and  the 
estate  of  any  of  them.  For  purposes  of  the 
family  corporation  rules,  stock  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  tnist  would  be  treated  as 
owned  proportionately  by  its  partners  or 
beneficiaries. 

The  "family  corporation"  exception  did  not 
provide  for  attribution  of  stock  of  personal 
holding  companies  or  discretionary  trusts, 
and  did  not  include  cousins  as  members  of 
the  family. 

B.  Mr.  Ullman 

His  proposal  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
1974  committee  bill. 

Activities  Not  Engaged  in  for  Profit: 
Mr.  Archer 

In  giving  the  taxpayer  an  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  the  rule  of  present  law 
limiting  deductions  incurred  In  an  activity 
which  is  not  engaged  in  for  profit  applies  to 
him  (sec.  183)  on  the  basis  of  his  experience 
in  a  5-  or  7-year  period,  the  proposal  wovild 
limit  the  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
in  these  cases  so  that  the  waiver  does  not 
apply  to  unrelated  Items  on  the  taxpayer's 
return. 


Repeal  of  Farm  Excess  Deductions  Ac- 
count: 

A.  1974  Committee  Bill 

Because  farm  lossee  were  Included  In  the 
limitation  on  artificial  losses,  the  1974  com- 
mittee bill  would  have  repealed  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  farm  excess  deduction  ac- 
counts (sec.  1251). 

B.  Mr.  Ullman 

His  proposal  is  the  same  as  that  In  the 
1974  committee  bill. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Under  present  law,  the  special  tax  rules 
available  to  farmers  can  be  utilized  by  both 
full-time  farmers  and  by  high-bracket  tax- 
payers who  participate  In  farming  as  a  side- 
line. Part-time  farmers  are  entitled  to  use 
the  special  farm  rules  even  if  they  are  ab- 
sentee owners  who  pay  agents  to  operate 
their  farming  activities  and  regard  their  own 
participation  (such  as  being  limited  part- 
ners In  a  nationwide  syndicate)  as  a  com- 
pletely passive  Investment. 

"HoweT'er,  a  farmer  may  not  deduct  the 
purchase  price  of  livestock,  such  as  cattle, 
which  hu  Intends  to  fatten  for  sale  as  beef. 

'Under  the  cash  method  of  accounting, 
all  items  which  constitute  gross  income  are 
reported  in  the  taxable  year  In  which  actu- 
ally or  constructively  received,  and  expenses 
are  deducted  in  the  taxable  year  In  which 
they  are  actually  paid.  The  primary  advan- 
tage of  the  cash  method  Is  that  it  generally 
requires  a  minimum  of  recordkeeping;  how- 
ever it  does  not  match  Income  with  related 
expenses. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting  is  a  matching  of  Income  and  ex- 
penses. Under  this  method.  Income  is  In- 
cluded for  the  taxable  year  when  all  the 
events  have  occurred  which  fix  the  right  to 
receive  such  income  and  the  amount  can 
be  determined  with  reasonable  acciu^Msy. 
Under  such  a  method,  deductions  are  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  In  which  all  the 
events  have  occurred  which  establish  the  fact 
of  the  liability  giving  rise  to  the  expense 
and  the  amount  can  be  determined  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  Also  under  the  accrual 
method  where  the  manufactiu-e  or  purchase 
of  items  which  are  to  be  sold  is  an  Income- 
producing  factor,  inventories  must  be  kept 
and  the  costs  of  producing  the  merchandise 
must  be  accumulated  In  inventory  (rather 
than  deducted  when  Incurred).  These  costs 
may  be  deducted  only  In  the  year  the  mer- 
chandise is  sold.  Regs.  I  1.446-1  (a)  (4)  and 
(c>. 

Use  of  the  cash  method  without  Inven- 
tories gives  a  taxpayer  the  opportunity  to 
control  the  timing  of  deductions  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  does  the  accrual  method. 

*  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  builds  a  factory  to  be 
used  in  bis  manufacturing  business,  he  is 
required  to  capitalize  all  the  costs  attribut- 
able to  construction  of  the  factory.  Such 
costs  will  be  recovered  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  building. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement that  costs  attributable  to  busi- 
ness assets  be  capitalized.  Thus,  under  sec- 
tion 174,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deduct  cur- 
rently research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures. 

Of  course,  not  all  costs  relating  to  devel- 
opment of  farm  assets  are  currently  deduc- 
tible. A  farmer  is  required  to  ct^ltallze  costs 
of  water  wells,  irrigation  pipes  and  ditches, 
reservoirs,  dams,  roads,  trucks,  farm  machin- 
ery, land  and  buildings. 

"^  Under  section  1231,  a  taxpayer  who  sells 
property  used  in  his  trade  or  business  ob- 
tains special  tax  treatment.  All  gains  and 
losses  from  section  1231  property  are  ag- 
gregated for  each  taxable  year  and  the  gain. 
If  any,  Is  treated  as  ci^ltal  gain.  The  loss.  If 
any.  Is  treated  as  an  ordinary  loss.  Machinery. 
equipment,   buildings,  and  land  used  by  a 


taxpayer  In  this  business  are  examples  of 
section  1231  property. 

•  This  capital  gain  benefit  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  staff's  overview  pamphlet  on 
tax  shelters  as  a  "oonTerslon"  of  the  rate  of 
tax  on  Income  offset  by  the  early  develop- 
ment deductions  from  ordinary  Income  to 
capital  gain.  In  effect,  the  taxpayer's  nonfarm 
Income  which  Is  initially  aheltered  by  ac- 
celerated farm  deductions  is  transformed  in- 
to ad^ed  capital  value  of  the  farm  asset  and 
taxed  as  part  of  that  value  when  the  farm 
capital  assets  (vineyard,  breeding  animal, 
farmland,  etc.)  are  later  sold. 

■  If  the  rancher  purchased  cattle  which  had 
been  used  for  breeding  by  a  previous  owner, 
the  cattle  can  be  depreciated  on  the  150  per- 
cent declining  balance  method.  The  offering 
of  purchased  animals  cannot  be  depreciated, 
since  the  owner  is  considered  to  have  no 
cost  basla  in  such  animals.  However,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  cost  of  raising  such  off- 
springs can  be  expensed. 

■Under  the  ADR  system,  tbe  useful  Uvea 
of  farm  buildings  range  from  20  to  30  years. 
Although  there  are  no  ADR  guidelines,  tax- 
payers are  currently  using  useful  lives  for 
fruit  trees  which  vary  from  16  to  30  years,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  trees  anc^on  different 
climate  conditlcHis. 

*The  latter  benefit  is  especially  valuable 
to  iarm  investors  who  are  primarily  Interested 
in  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the  underly- 
ing ranch  land  on  which  they  maintain  a 
breeding  heard  vineyard  or  orchard. 

Many  such  taxpayers  regard  cattle  as  a 
cash  crop  which  helps  them  carry  the  land 
by  providing  annual  Income  to  pay  the  un- 
derlying mortgage  and  real  estate  taxes. 
Sheltering  the  cash  fiow  from  the  property  it- 
self is  as  important  to  such  Investors  as  it; 
is  to  the  owners  of  a  rental  apartment  ho\i* 
who  use  accelerated  d^reclation  to  shelter 
their  annual  rental  Income. 

»o  The  amount  of  loss  a  partner  may  deduct 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  adjusted  basis 
in  his  interest  in  the  partnership  (sec. 
704(d)). 

Generally,  the  partner's  basis  in  his  part- 
nership interest  is  the  amount  of  his  cash 
and  other  contributions  to  the  partnership 
(sec.  732).  If  a  partner  assumes  liability  for 
part  of  the  partnership  debt,  this  also  in- 
creases his  basis.  However,  under  the  regula- 
tions where  the  partnership  Incurs  a  debt, 
and  none  of  the  partners  has  personal  liabil- 
ity (the  "nonrecourse"  loan),  then  all  the 
partners  are  treated  as  though  they  stiared 
the  liability  in  proportion  to  their  profits  In- 
terest in  the  partnership  (Regs,  i  1.752-1  (e) ). 
For  example,  if  a  partner  invested  $10,000  in 
a  partnership,  in  return  for  a  10  percent  pro- 
fits interest,  and  the  partnership  borrowed 
$1(X>.000  in  the  form  of  a  nonrecourse  loan, 
the  partner's  basis  In  the  partnership  would 
be  $20,000  ($10,000  of  contributions  to  the 
partnership,  pltis  10  percent  at  the  $100,000 
nonrecourse  loan  to  the  partnership  >  - 

ait  Is  immaterial  what  specific  farm  de- 
ductions produce  a  net  farm  loss.  The  EDA 
is  a  running  account  from  year  to  year  and 
is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  net  farm  income 
which  the  taxpayer  may  have  in  later  years. 

Corporations  (other  than  Subchapter  8 
corporations)  and  trusts  must  establish  an 
EDA  account  for  the  full  amount  of  their 
farm  losses  regardless  of  size  and  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  their  nonfarm  income.  A 
Subchapter  S  corporation  is  governed  by  the 
same  dollar  limitations  that  apply  to  indivi- 
duals, except  that  the  corporation  must  in- 
clude in  its  nonfarm  income  the  largest 
amount  of  nonfarm  Income  of  any  of  its 
shareholders. 

»  Before  the  1969  Act,  the  minimum  hold- 
ing period  had  been  12  months  in  the  case  of 
livestock  held  for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy 
purposes  and  6  months  for  other  livestock 
(including  race  horses)  used  in  a  trade  or 
business. 
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of  raised   offspring 


"  Investors  who  purcliise  breeding  animals 
as  a  long-term  Investmetit  may  escape  much 
of  tbe  burden  of  depreciation  recapture,  be 
cause  as  their  herd  grow^ 
proportion  wlU   consist 
which  have  no  depreciable  basis.  Eventually 
most  of  the  herd  can  bej  sold  at  capital  gain 
rates  with  little  depreciation  recaptiue. 

"  This  presumption  Is  aiberallzed  to  two  of 
seven  consecutive  yearsi  in  the  case  of  the 
breeding,  training,  shdwing  or  racing  of 
horses. 

xMore  detail  on  thaa»  figures  appean  In 
the  staff  pamphlet  oonalnlng  an  overview 
of  tax  sheltov. 

" Ab  indicated  earlier,  where  accelerated 
depreciation  Is  avallabh  on  breeding  herds 
and  orchards  used  In  pro  luclng  annual  crops, 
depreciation  can  also  shelter  the  investor's 
farm  income  from  sales  of  the  annual  crop. 
"Solely  for  purposes  >f  Illustration,  it  Is 
assumed  that  the  program  operates  at  a 
breakeven  point.  It  shoul  d  be  noted,  however, 
that  until  recent  econon  ilc  conditions,  many 
syndications  were  structured  on  the  assvunp- 
tlon  that  three  of  every  [our  breeding  cycles 
would  be  profitable. 

'» Some  feedlot  operate  rs  who  promote  cat- 
tle feeding  programs  off«r  to  guarantee  that 
they  will  purchase  an  In  restor's  equity  for  a 
specified  percentage  of  Ills  original  invest- 
ment, or  will  reimburse  1  Im  for  a  percentage 
(often  as  high  as  80  percent)  of  any  eco- 
nomic loss  which  the  in -estor  may  suffer  If 
cattle  prices  should  fall  By  such  a  "stop- 
loss"  guarantee,  the  lnv(stor's  risk  of  a  de- 
clining cattle  market  is  n  duced. 

*The  annual  rate  of  -eturn  is  computed 
by  dividing  $6,860  by  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
Invested  times  the  perUds  over  which  the 
amounts  were  Invested.  T  Is  out-of-pocket 
8100.000  from  December  5,  1975,  until  April 
15,  1976,  when  his  1975  i  eturn  Is  due.  From 
April  15,  1976,  untU  June  15,  1976.  T  has  oiUy 
83,000  Invested  ($100,000  less  $93,000  in  tax 
reduction) , 

-'Ret.  Rill.  60-191,  19  30-61  C.B.  78.  The 
purchase  cost  of  this  p)ultry  may  be  de- 
ducted currently  If  the  armer  consistently 
does  so  and  if  the  deduc;ions  clearly  reflect 
his  Income) . 

•-•  Sec  Tax  Reform  Hearl  ngs,  94th  Cong.,  1st 
Bess.,  213  (July  15,  1975)  Statement  of  John 
Wallace,  President,  Unlte(  1  Egg  Producers) . 

»In  computing  the  tax  benefits  it  is  as- 
sumed that  all  deductions  from  farming  in 
1975  through  1979  offset  nonfarm  income 
which  would  otherwise  1«  taxed  in  the  60- 
percent  bracket.  In  computing  the  taxes  In 
1980,  it  Is  assumed  that  the  ordinary  Income 
Is  taxed  In  the  62-percebt  through  68-per- 
cent brackets.  The  ordiniry  Income  is  taxed 
in  brackets  higher  thiin  the  60-percent 
bracket  because  it  is  bunched  in  one  year. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  T  tias  no  other  capital 
gains  during  1980,  so  tl:  at  he  can  use  the 
alternative  tax  on  capital  gains  (a  flat  26- 
percent  rate) .  Further,  it  is  assumed  that  In- 
vesment  credit  Is  recaptured  because  the 
purchased  animals  wen  not  held  for  60 
months. 

»•  Trees  and  vines  must  be  depreciated  over 
their  \iseful  lives  In  the  Ijuslness.  The  useful 
life  is  often  determined  )y  average  Industry 
experience.  In  some  rejlons,  for  example, 
apple  trees  are  depreciat  id  over  18  years,  fig 
trees  over  25  years,  walnu ;  trees  over  33  years, 
and  grape  vines  over  20-30  years. 

■Grape  harvests  are  Currently  at  record 
high  levels,  particularly  n  the  case  of  wine 
grapes.  The  result  Is  exp<  cted  to  be  a  period 
of  price  reductions  foi  various  domestic 
wines  until  demand  catci  es  up  with  the  cur- 
rent oversupply.  Since  gr  ipevines  take  about 
4  years  to  become  productive,  some  part  of 
the  current  harvests  can  probably  be  traced 
to  plantings  by  tax  shelte  r  syndicates  during 
the  early  1970'8. 

■The  dollar  llmltaUonk  on  the  EDA  rules 
(sec.  1251)  apply  separately  to  each  partner 
In   a   partnership.   Ther^ore,   whether   any 


partner  must  set  up  an  EDA  account  depends 
on  whether  he  has  nonfarm  income  of  more 
than  $50,0(X>  cmd  whether  he  owns  enough 
imits  so  that  his  share  of  the  partnership's 
tax  losses  during  years  1-3  exceeds  $25,000. 

"The  capital  gain  preference  for  timber 
permits  an  owner  to  elect  to  treat  his  cutting 
of  standing  timber  as  giving  rise  to  capital 
gain  even  though  he  has  not  actually  sold 
the  timber.  The  gain  Is  measured  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  timber  cut 
and  its  fair  market  value  on  the  first  day  of 
the  taxable  year  In  which  It  is  cut  (sec.  631 
(a)).  Any  amoimt  realized  in  excess  of  the 
fair  market  value,  such  as  from  converting 
the  cut  timber  to  logs,  or  resulting  from  In- 
creases In  value  after  cutting.  Is  taxed  as  or- 
dinary Income. 

■See,  e.g.,  Daniel  D.  Klnley,  61  T.C.  1000 
(1969).  afBrmed  70-2  U.S.T.C.  Par.  9462  (2d 
Clr.  1970);  Rev,  Rul.  71-228,  1971-1  C3.  63. 


MATERIALS  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  ripples  foUowing  the  oil  em- 
bargo was  the  question  of  materials 
shortages.  Tied  closely  to  this  is  the  en- 
tire issue  of  interdependence. 

A  task  force  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  released  a  review  of 
this  issue  that  merits  the  attention  of 
people  interested  in  this  issue,  both  here 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  The  report 
reviews  policy  considerations  and  offers 
policy  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
materials  shortages. 

Just  as  this  report  does  not  represent 
the  official  chamber  position  on  all  the 
points  raised,  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree 
with  all  the  recommendations.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  a  document  that  addresses  a 
very  serious  issue,  and  an  issue  that  war- 
rants more  attention  that  it  has  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, by  a  task  force  of  the  chamber, 
chaired  by  Dan  Goldy,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  World 

Shortages,  March  1976] 

Materials  Shortages:  Policy  Constoerations 

AND  Recommendations 

PREFACE 

For  more  than  six  decades,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  been 
harnessing  and  channeling  the  creativity  of 
the  private  sector  toward  anticipating  and 
meeting  the  challenges  posed  by  aspirations 
for  socio-economic  development  and  progress 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 

During  this  period,  the  Chamber  has 
helped  usher  in  a  new  era  of  global  trade 
and  Investment  marked  by  increasing  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  among  nations. 

The  fact  of  economic  Interdependence  em- 
bodies both  opportunities  and  problems.  In- 
terdependence has  contributed  to  raising 
standards  of  living  around  the  world  and  has 
opened  up  nximerous  doors  to  greater  social 
and  economic  development.  Interdependence 
has  also  created  new  problems,  particularly 
In  a  community  of  nations  whose  members 
enjoy  disparate  levels  of  socio-economic  de- 
velopment. 

Certainly,  one  of  these  critical  problems  is 
the  question  of  raw  materials  shortages. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  constructively 
to  the  debate  on  this  issue,  the  Chamber,  In 
1974,  appointed  an  interdisciplinary  task 
force  to  examine  the  problems  and  to  sug- 
gest possible  solutions. 

The  task  force  was  chaired  by  Daniel  L. 
Qoldy,  chairman  of  the  Chamber's  interna- 


tional Committee,  a  Chamber  director  and 
regional  vice  chairman,  and  president  of  In- 
ternational Systems  and  Controls  Corpora- 
tion. John  L.  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Cham- 
ber's Center  for  International  Business  Rela- 
tions, served  as  the  task  force's  staff  director. 

The  report  which  follows  contains  an  over- 
view of  the  problems,  as  perceived  by  this 
task  force,  a  framework  for  dealing  with 
them,  and  suggestions  for  national  and  in- 
ternational policies  that  bear  on  what  we 
believe  will  be  the  dominant  economic  Issue 
facing  the  world  for  the  balance  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  approved 
publication  of  this  report  in  February  1978 
not  necessarily  as  reflecting  National  Cham- 
ber policy,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  views 
expressed  in  the  report  could  play  a  construc- 
tive role  In  the  ciurent  pubUc  debate  on  the 
Issues  addressed  by  the  Task  Force  on  World 
Shortages. 

Richard  L.  Lesrer, 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  o/ 
the  United  States. 

rOREWOBO 

Under  the  International  rules  of  the  game 
formulated  for  access  to  markets — and 
monitored  by  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade) — world  trade  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions  and  the  world  has 
prospered. 

Now — midway  Into  the  decade  of  the 
1970's — the  nations  of  the  world  are  faced 
with  a  new  challenge.  This  challenge  can  be 
as  crucial  for  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  as  was  the  one  creating  the  post- 
World  War  n  International  trading  system 
based  on  freer  trade  and  comparative  eco- 
nomic advantage. 

The  new  challenge  arises  from  a  dawn- 
ing realization  that  many  of  the  wcwld's 
basic  resources  are  finite  in  amount  and  may 
not  always  be  Immediately  available  In  the 
quantities  and  locations  required;  and  that 
many  of  the  critical  raw  materials  needed 
by  modern  industrial  societies  are  located 
In  developing  countries  whose  aspirations 
for  rapid  economic  development  at  home  and 
the  exercise  of  political  power  abroad  can 
bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  developed 
countries. 

Indeed,  the  developing  countries  have  ex- 
pressed their  desires  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  management  of,  and  in  the  benefits  of, 
global  economic  growth  by  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  "new  International  eco- 
nomic order."  They  have  exercised  their 
numerical  majority  in  the  United  Nations 
to  adopt  a  new  Charter  of  Economic  Bights 
and  Duties  of  States  which  appears  to  po- 
tential Investors  from  the  industrialized 
countries  as  Jeopardizing  investments  they 
might  make  in  the  developing  countries. 

To  some  students  of  international  eco- 
nomic events,  the  evolving  confrontation 
between  the  industrialized  countries  and 
the  developing  countries  rich  In  resources — 
sometlmee  referred  to  as  the  North/South 
confrontation — Is  of  much  greater  signif- 
icance than  the  economic  issues  between  East 
and  West. 

The  economic  Issues  between  coiisumlng 
and  producing  nations  have  been  sharpened 
by  recent  events.  The  emergence  of  OPEC 
(Organization  of  Petroleum  Exiwrtlng 
Countries)  as  an  effective  cartel  capable  of 
reducing  the  flow  of  oil  to  markets  and  hik- 
ing the  price — notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  an  enormous  overhang  of  potential  sup- 
ply— has  spurred  other  countries  possessing 
critical  raw  materials  to  organize  for  similar 
purposes.  It  Is  clear  that  In  the  absence  of 
new  international  arrangements  some  de- 
veloping countries  will  seek  to  achieve  their 
aspirations  through  the  exercise  of  "com- 
modity power."  It  is  highly  likely  that  they 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
apply  "commodity  power"  in  the  months 
ahead  as  the  economies  of  the  developed 
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countries  emerge  from  recession  and  resume 
more  normal  growth  patterns.  A  strong  and 
simultaneous  upturn  in  the  economies  of 
the  U.S..  Japan  and  the  Etiropean  Com- 
munity countries  woxUd  exert  great  pressure 
on  available  supplies  of  resources  and  com- 
modities, and  the  resiUtlng  shortages  could 
be  severe. 

Similarly,  the  fluctuations  in  food  harvests 
around  the  worid  put  Intermittent,  but  seri- 
ous, pressures  on  food  suKJlies.  It  wiU  re- 
quire the  full  cooperation  of  developed  and 
developing  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
cultural goals  to  avert  devastating  famine. 

To  cope  with  these  problems,  new  inter- 
national approaches  and  understandings 
must  be  worked  out  among  the  developed 
and  developing  countries.  These  approaches 
must  oe  based  on  a  perceived  mutuality  of 
Interests.  The  developing  countries  have  ac- 
cess to  critical  raw  materials  which  they  can 
offer — and  the  principles  governing  this  ac- 
cess must  be  embodied  in  some  fair  and 
reasonable  international  rules  of  the  game, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  rules  were  evolved 
to  govern  access  to  markets.  The  developed 
countries  have  to  offer  access  to  their  mar- 
kets on  the  basis  of  generalized  trade  prefer- 
ences, technology,  managerial  assistance, 
credits,  arrangements  for  stabilizing  the 
earnings  of  the  developing  countries,  and 
food. 

If  the  proper  bargain  can  be  struck,  the 
world  will  continue  to  grow  on  the  basis  of 
greater,  mutually  beneficial  economic  inter- 
dependence. If  efforts  to  achieve  an  accom- 
modation fall,  there  cotUd  well  be  economic 
chaos  in  which  case  all  countries  would  be 
the  losers. 

The  U  S.  must  play  a  leadership  role  in 
achieving  this  new  International  system  to 
replace  confrontation  with  cooperation.  It 
must  do  so  not  only  because  it  can  com- 
mand the  moral  force,  but  also  because  it, 
too.  Is  directly  Involved  in  the  resiilts.  Long 
accustomed  to  a  perceived  abundance  of  raw 
materials  supplies,  Americans  must  now  be 
made  more  aware  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  self- 
sufficient  in  resources,  and  that  the  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  cannot  be  attained  without 
greatly  distorting  the  economy.  The  U.S.  is 
Increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  critical  raw  materials,  and  Is  destined  to 
become  much  more  so  in  the  next  decade. 
(See  Table  l,  page  2.) 

Consequently.  the  U.S.  must  also 
strengthen  its  ability  to  compete  effectively 
in  the  marketplace  for  raw  materials,  in- 
crease its  domestic  production  cap>ablllties, 
and  develop  effective  conservation  policies 
so  as  to  eliminate  waste  and  utilize  resources 
wisely. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  UjS.  governmental 
structures  must  be  made  more  efficient  so 
as  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  govern- 
ment for  formulating  tmd  Implementing  co- 
herent foreign  and  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Failure  to  resolve  these  issues  could  result 
In  major  additional  intrusions  by  govern- 
ment in  the  marketplace  to  aUocate  re- 
sources in  short  supply.  Conceivably,  the 
system  of  free  markets  and  private  enter- 
prise as  we  have  known  It  could  be  Jeopard- 
ized. 

The  U  S.,  In  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions, should  be  able  to  find  new  ways  to 
develop  and  make  available  the  resources 
needed  to  sustain,  and  Indeed  expand,  socio- 
economic development  on  a  global  basis. 

The  interrelated  policies  and  actions  re- 
quired to  achieve  these  goals  will  necessitate 
changes  in  the  lifestyles  of  the  American 
people   and   in   business   practices.   But,   if 
these  changes  are  implemented  wisely  and 
incisively,  severe  dislocations  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  living  standards  can  be  avoided. 
Damiei,  L.  Oolot, 
Chairman.     Task     Force     on     World 
Shortages,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 


POLICT  CONSTOERATIONS  FOR  DXAUNG 

WrrH  Materials  Shortages 
the  settikg 

Mankind  has  faced,  and  lived  through,  sev- 
eral historical  periods  in  which  resource 
scarcity  was  a  problem  of  major  concern.  In 
each  Instance,  a  combination  of  factors  in- 
cluding geographical  and  technological  dis- 
coveries and  developments  defiated  the  fears 
of  the  pessimists.  At  the  present  time,  it  Is 
difficult  to  predict  with  much  confidence 
whether  we  are  simply  experiencing  another 
cyclical  phase  of  raw  materials  scarcity,  or 
whether  we  are  actually  on  the  threshold  of 
a  seciilar  trend  toward  increasing  raw  mate- 
rials shortages.  There  are  thoughtful  and 
cogent  arguments  supporting  both  points  of 
view. 

In  an  effort  to  examine  and  understand 
this  exceedingly  complex,  multl -dimensional 
Issue,  the  Task  Force  on  World  Shortages 
sought  to  delineate  its  parameters;  delve 
into  Its  nature;  assess  its  implications;  and, 
finally  develop  some  suggested  approaches 
that  would  better  equip  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  dealing  more  effec- 
tively with  potential,  or  relative,  shortages 
of  resources  and  essential  materials  as  they 
may  arise  in  the  future — whether  from  price 
and  production  manipulations  by  a  cartel  or 
from  simultaneous  economic  booms  that 
place  too  much  sudden  pressure  on  available 
resources  by  consumer  nations.  The  task 
force  focused  on  International  and  domestic 
actions  that  would  help  to  alleviate  the 
shortages  problem,  considering  both  to  be 
equally  Important. 

The  task  force  members,  after  much  de- 
bate and  careful  deliberations  over  a  fifteen- 
month  spjin  of  time  evolved  with  a  consensus 
on  several  major  considerations  as  a  prelude 
to  developing  its  recommendations: 

First:  The  problem  for  the  future — at  least 
until  the  end  of  this  century — does  not  lie 
in  a  physical  depletion  of  resources.  Several 
authoritative  studies  by  various  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  been  completed  in  recent 
years  demonstrating  that  fossil  and  non- 
fossil  fuels  and  minerals  exist  In  siifflclent 
quantities  to  satisfy  worldwide  demand,  cer- 
tainly to  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  there  are 
potentially  significant — and.  in  some  cases. 
Infinite — sources  of  alternative  forms  of  en- 
ergy and  materlaLs  that  can  be  harnessed  to 
satisfy  future  demand.  But,  there  will  be 
periods  when  demand  will  exceed  available 
supplies;  when  capital  may  not  be  available 
in  the  quantities  or  in  the  places  needed  to 
develop  necessary  supplies;  situations  in 
which  some  countries  may  enjoy  surpluses 
while  others  are  experiencing  shortages  of 
these  same  supplies,  as  a  result  of  varying 
economic,  geographic  and  political  factors. 
Virtually  no  studies  attempt  to  forecast  the 
supply-demand  equation  beyond  the  end  of 
this  centiuy,  which  suggests  that  a  long- 
range  projection  should  be  attempted.  More- 
over, unless  current  population  growth  rates 
are  restrained,  the  pressxires  on  available  re- 
sources— especially  food— could  exceed  the 
potential  capabilities  of  nations  to  deal  with 
supply  problems. 

Second:  The  oil  embargo  of  1973,  coupled 
with  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices,  signaled 
the  end  of  an  era  of  low-cost  energy.  The 
general  dependence  of  most  economies  of  the 
develop>ed  and  developing  countries  on  oil  as 
a  primary  energy  source;  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  price  of  oil  rose;  and  for  a  time, 
the  interruption  of  the  availability  of  oil; 
plus  the  relative  paucity  of  readily  available 
alternative  sources  of  energy  all  combined  to 
create  considerable  apprehensions  about  the 
ability  of  most  nation-states  to  cope  with  a 
dramatically  new  global  situation.  This  new 
situation  has  set  in  motion  forces  that  will 
profoundly  affect  all  national  economies  and 
fundamentally  alter  the  structure  of  worid 
economic  power. 

Already,  these  events  have  caused  serious 
dislocations  in  the  developed  countries  of  the 


world:  they  have  Impacted  on  the  socio- 
economic development  aspirations  of  the 
resource-poor  developing  countries;  and  they 
are  causing  major  imbalances  in  the  world 
economic  system. 

Third:  Concomitantly,  certain  producers 
of  other  primary  materials* — prompted  by 
understandable  aspirations  to  generate  in- 
creased earnings  to  finance  their  develop- 
ment objectives  and  to  strengthen  their 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  world 
economy — ^have  intensified  efforts  to  emulate 
the  successful  example  set  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC).  WhUe  OPEC-type  conditions  are 
unlikely  to  exist  with  respect  to  other  com- 
modities and  It  Is  improbable — even  U  they 
did  exist — that  the  impact  of  a  bauxite  or 
tin  cartel  would  be  as  severe  as  the  oil  cartel 
has  been,  the  growing  trend  among  produc- 
ing countries  to  exercise  "commodity 
p>ower"  has  placed  countries  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supplies  In  potentially 
vulnerable  economic  positions — at  least 
while  they  develop  alternative  sources,  or 
otherwise  adjust  to  the  new  economics  neces- 
sitated by  these  relatively  sudden  develop- 
ments— and  has  caused  many  to  fear  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  era  of  contrived 
shortages  created  by  forces  that  will  affect 
the  price,  production  and  distribution  of 
resources. 

Fourth:  The  vulnerability  of  consuming 
nations  stems  largely  from  the  fact  that, 
accustomed  to  relatively  chei^  and  abundant 
supplies  of  energy  and  other  resources,  they 
pursued  economic  growth  policies  during  the 
1960's  that  resulted  in  high  worldwide  de- 
mand for  basic  resources.  As  a  result,  the 
industrialized  economies  increasingly  relied 
on  foreign  raw  materials.  This,  in  turn,  set 
the  stage  for  tbe  owners  of  these  materials 
to  seek  to  exercise  greater  leverage  on  price 
and  production  decisions.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  recessionary  forces  have  dampened 
demand  in  most  of  the  world's  economies. 
However,  as  countries  seek  to  reestablish 
normal  growth  paths,  demand  will  rise  again, 
thus  creating  renewed  pressures  on  available 
supplies. 

In  this  context,  It  would  seem  not  only 
desirable  but  Essential  that  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  primary  materials  strive 
to  achieve  a  new  multilateral  framework  in 
which  both  sets  of  countries  can  obtain 
mutually  beneficial  access  to  supplies  and 
martlets.  Such  a  framewoiic  shovUd  be  con- 
ceptually based  on  the  principles  of  the 
marketplace  so  that  the  market  price  sys- 
tem— among  other  things — can  be  used  to 
perform  its  essential  function  of  reducing 
the  use  of  higher  cost  commodities  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  lower  cost  com- 
modities. 

In  view  of  the  imderstandable  and  historic 
efforts  of  the  so-called  Third  and  Fourth 
World  countries  to  Impwove  their  terms  of 
trade  in  ways  that  developed  countries  per- 
ceive as  violating  the  principles  that  under- 
pin the  post-World  War  n  international  eco- 
nomic system,  it  Is  particularly  Important 
that  new  rules  of  the  game  should  be  devel- 
oped to  help  ensure  that  the  internatlonsJ 
flow  of  goods  and  services  be  as  unrestricted 
as  possible. 

Assuming  that  such  a  body  of  rules  could 
be  agreed  upon,  a  parallel  effort  would  have 


•Products  for  which  varying  degrees  of 
collusive  arrangements  exist  Include :  bauxite, 
phosphates,  copper,  tin.  iron  ore,  mercury, 
coffee  and  bananas.  There  are  other  primary 
products.  Including  tropical  timber,  natural 
rubber,  nickel,  tungsten,  cobalt,  columblum, 
tantalum,  pepper  and  quinine,  for  which 
effective  collusion  among  producing  coun- 
tries Is  distinctly  possible.  For  some  of  these 
commodities,  producer  organizations,  such  as 
the  Association  of  Natural  Rubber-Producing 
Countries  and  the  Asian  Pepper  Community, 
already  exist. 
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to  be  made  to  assure  tb  it  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  distribution  of 
adequate  resources  to  n)eet  world  demand  Is 
committed  at  the  right  1  ime  and  in  the  right 
places.  This  will  requln  ,  of  course,  a  much 
closer  degree  of  cooperai  Ion  among  constun- 
ers  and  producers  than  is  presently  evident 
on  the  world  scene  to  maintain  open  access 
to  supplies  and  markets  within  an  accepted 
international  system. 

The  capital  and  technological  require- 
ments for  rational  and  e  tfective  development 
of  the  world's  resources  will  further,  neces- 
sitate international  acceptance  of  the  need 
to  facilitate  and  encouiage  flows  of  trans- 
national licensing  transactions  and  invest- 
ments. The  need  for  sue  a  acceptance  is  par- 
ticularly urgent  since  ttie  main  engines  of 
technological  and  invasbment  flows — trans- 
national corporations — jre  facing  mounting 
psychological  and  pol!tl:al  obstacles  at  the 
very  time  when  their  col  itributlons  to  socio- 
economic progress  are  most  needed. 
Potential  dangers 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  International 
framework  designed  to  spur  the  freer  flow 
of  goods,  commodities  ard  services;  an  inter- 
national monetary  system  that  facilitates 
such  flows:  Internation  il  agreements  that 
encourage  International  movements  of  tech- 
nology and  Investment:  and  support  for  the 
constructive  role  of  t -ansnational  enter- 
prises, the  world  econon  y  would  suffer  seri- 
ous setbacks. 

Furthermore,  failure  jn  the  part  of  the 
developed  countries  to  r^pond  more  fully  to 
some  of  the  legitimate  poclal,  political  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  developing  na- 
tions can  only  result  in  deepening  Interna- 
tional aggravations  leading,  among  other 
manifestations,  to  Incres  sing  reliance  on  the 
exercise  of  "conmiodlty  power,"  and,  possibly, 
the  proliferation  of  cartel  arrangements. 

Historically,  attemptdd  cartel  arrange- 
ments have  shared  a  common  characteris- 
tic— lack  of  success — as  i  iltlmately  they  have 
succumbed  to  the  pres.su  res  of  market  forces. 
Nevertheless,  their  llfe-sj  an  has  usually  been 
long  enough  to  cause  idverse  lmp€u;ts  on 
certain  economies. 

Since  the  world  todaj  is  far  more  Inter- 
dependent than  In  the  past,  the  Impact  of 
cartels,  even  for  a  tempc  rary  period  of  time, 
can  be  far  more  damagng,  particularly  for 
the  consumers,  but  inevitably  for  the  pro- 
ducers as  well.  To  aver;  the  emergence  of 
cartels  and  the  potentla  ly  damaging  use  of 
"commodity  power,"  it  la  Imperative  that  de- 
veloj)ed  and  developing  countries  strive  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  accommodation 
among  their  respective  e  ;onomlc  interests. 

The  need  for  such  an  iccommodatlon  will 
be  particularly  pressing  is  the  economies  of 
the  world  strive  to  reiume  their  normal 
growth  patterns.  When  they  do,  demand  for 
raw  materials  will  be  prei  sing  heavily  against 
available  supplies.  This  :lrcumstance  would 
conceivably  help  to  creat }  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  dependence  tor  producers  of  a 
commodity  to  attempt  a  cartel  arrangement. 
Once  in  place,  a  cartel  arrangement  can 
cause  serious  economic  dislocations  before 
market  forces  eventually  defuse  It. 

There  are  at  least  fou-  significant  danger 
areas  that  could  result  fiom  such  a  scenario. 

First,  the  developed  a  ad  developing  con- 
suming countries,  at  th;  present  time,  are 
insufficiently  prepared  :o  cope  effectively 
with  commodity  cartels. '  rhese  shortcomings, 
as  Illustrated  In  a  dramitlc  way  by  the  oil 
crisis,  cause  affected  countries  initially  to 
react  Independently,  rather  than  in  concert, 
to  the  price  and  production  decisions  of  a 
cartel.  The  difficulties  o;  mounting  a  com- 
mon response  by  consul  tilng  countries  and 
the  consequent  lag  in  heir  ability  to  re- 
spond to  these  decisions  ( ould  enable  a  cartel 
to  exercise  leverage  over  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time  bo  that  tlie  higher  prices  for 
a   commodity  are  translated  into  the  cost 


structures  of  the  consuming  countries.  Once 
cost  strucUires  are  fundamentally  altered,  a 
ripple  effect  pervades  an  entire  economy  and 
impacts  on  an  infinite  range  of  products, 
services  and  life  styles.  In  this  context,  af- 
fected countries  are  obliged  to  Invest  sig- 
nificantly in  the  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  supplies  if  they  wish  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability  to  further  price  Increases. 
Once  such  a  course  of  action  Is  pursued, 
pressiu-es  arise  to  protect  such  Investments, 
particularly  against  predatory  pricing  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  producing  countries. 

Second,  the  threat  of  supply  Interruptions 
Inevitably  causes  consuming  countries  to 
seek  ways  to  become  self-sufficient.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  degree  and  location  of  sup- 
ply concentration  of  a  given  commodity  and 
the  possibilities  of  stockpiling  It.  such  ac- 
tion can  entail  building  higher  costs  Into 
economies,  which  must  then  be  protected 
against  external  Influence.  Policies  designed 
to  achieve  self-s\ifflclency  can  thereby  lead 
to  entrenched  autarkic  positions — a  situa- 
tion which  to  a  considerable  extent  created 
the  national  rivalries  that  eventuated  In  two 
world  wars  In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Third,  untU  a  variety  of  adjustments  can 
be  Implemented  to  cope  with  higher  prices 
for  a  commodity,  affected  countries  may  ex- 
perience, among  other  distortions,  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  In  an  effort  to 
restore  equilibrium  In  their  International 
balances,  affected  countries  may  well  attempt 
to  solve  their  problems  by  resorting  to  pro- 
tectionist trade  policies  and/or  competitive 
devaluations.  On  a  widespread  basis,  such 
actions  could  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
International  trading  system  that  has  been 
pmlnstaklngly  constructed  over  nearly  three 
decades. 

Finally,  every  consuming  country's  eco- 
nomic structure  and  orientation  can  be  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  actions  of  a  commodity 
cartel.  For  example,  the  way  In  which  the 
U.S.  Government  responds  to  cartel  actions 
and  to  the  kinds  of  problems  they  generate 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  viability 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  In  the  U.S. 
Inevitably,  the  need  to  deal  with  crises 
caused  by  shortages  of  critical  materials  will 
Inject  government  Intervention  Into  the 
market-place  In  ways  that  erode  economic 
freedoms  and,  eventually,  political  freedoms. 

The  task  force  believes  that  the  market- 
place has  considerable  capacity  to  discipline 
cartels  that  exceed  the  optimum  price  level 
for  commodities  and  that  where  major  struc- 
tural changes  are  required — such  as  In 
shifting  from  a  low-cost  abundant  energy 
and  resource  economy  to  one  predicated  on 
high -cost  and  Increasing  scarcities — the  mar- 
keTniechanlsm  offers  the  best  tool  to  facili- 
tate the  necessary  adjustments  and  to  har- 
ness the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  millions 
of  businesses  and  Individuals  through  whom, 
In  the  final  analysis,  these  adjustments  can 
be  brought  about. 

Need  for  a  broad  program  of  action 

In  studying  the  problem  from  this  per- 
spective, It  became  clear  to  the  task  force 
that  the  Issues  Involved  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  obviously  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  easy  solutions. 

Rather,  they  call  for  a  comprehensive  and 
carefully  coordinated  plan  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  action — the  essential  elements  of 
which  must  Include: 

Improving  cooperation  and  strengthening 
economic  Interdependence  among  consum- 
ing and  producing  nations; 

Improving  existing  and  adopting  new  In- 
ternational measures  to  facilitate  access  to 
supplies  and  markets  to  the  long-term  mu- 
tual benefit  of  consumers  and  producers — 
Including  efforts  to  stabilize  the  Income  of 
developing  countries  which  are  dependent  on 
one  or  more  basic  resources,  without  inter- 
fering unduly  with  market  forces; 


Utilizing  the  substantial  economic  induce- 
ments that  the  developed,  industrialized 
countries  can  provide  to  encourage  their 
policies  and  actions  according  to  Interna- 
tionally accepted  norms — and  to  dissuade 
them  from  violating  the  rules  of  fair  and 
equitable  international  behavior; 

Adopting  agreed-upon  conservation  goals 
and  programs  to  conserve  the  world's  sup- 
plies of  essential  materials  and  Intensifying 
International  efforts  to  develop  new  and  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy  and  raw  ma- 
terials; 

Establishing  a  cooperative  international 
program  (an  early  alert  system)  to  identify— 
and  to  stimulate  action  to  avert — potential 
shortfalls  of  critical  materials; 

Developing  larger  sources  of  Investment 
capital  to  bring  on-stream  alternatives  and 
Increased  amounts  of  resources; 

Achieving  a  balance  between  population 
pressures  and  resources — especially  food 
supplies; 

Strengthening  existing  International  rules 
governing  trade  so  that  countries  seeking  to 
resolve  their  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
deficits  do  not  resort  to  such  actions  as  re- 
strictive trade  policies  and  competitive  de- 
valuations; and 

Reorganizing  and  coordinating  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental policy-making  activities  so  that  In 
the  future  the  U.S.  can  act  Incisively,  In  con- 
cert with  other  countries,  to  anticipate  and 
minimize.  If  not  preclude,  the  adverse  effects 
of  commodity  shortages. 

Policy  Recommendations  for  Dealing 
With  Materials  Shortages 

The  preceding  section  of  this  report  has 
sought  to  cast  a  conceptual  framework  for 
dealing  with  actual  and  potential  shortages 
of  basic  resources. 

Part  11  seeks  to  Identify  and  discuss  in  a 
more  specific  way  certain  short-  and  long- 
range  International  and  Internal  policies 
and  measures  that  should  be  developed  and 
implemented  (or,  in  certain  Instances,  con- 
tinued) to  enable  the  U.8.  to  cope  more  ef- 
fectively with  shortages  problems. 

The  recommendations  developed  In  this 
section  do  not  purport  to  be  all -inclusive. 
Rather,  in  the  judgment  of  the  task  force, 
they  are  indicative  of  the  direction  the  U.S. 
should  piirsue,  not  only  to  help  alleviate 
the  present  shortages  situation,  but,  equally 
Important,  to  enable  the  U.8. — In  cloee  co- 
operation with  other  countries — to  antici- 
pate and,  hopefully,  prevent  shortages  and 
their  potentially  adverse  consequences  from 
occurring  In  the  future. 

The  task  force  recommends  that  the  Uj8. 
should  pursue,  develop  and  Implement  the 
following  policies  and  actions: 

International  Policies  and  Actions 
Continue  efforts  to  build  a  consensus 
among  developed  and  developing  countries 
on  the  essentiality  of  pursuing  national  pol- 
icies and  participating  in  international  un- 
dertakings that  contribute  toward  the  growth 
of  and  access  to  markets  and  supplies  and 
that  expand  the  international  flow  of  tech- 
nology, goods  (including  agricultural  com- 
modities and  primary  materials),  services 
and  capital. 

Over  the  course  of  history,  human  prog- 
ress and  development  has  been  achieved,  in 
large  measure,  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  concepts  as  well  as  by  the  exchange 
of  economic  resources  and  wealth.  The  flow 
of  goods,  services,  capital  and  people  across 
national  boundaries  has  stimulated  social, 
political  and  economic  development  in  all 
countries.  As  the  nations  of  the  world  be- 
come Increasingly  Interdependent,  the  overall 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  these  ex- 
changes over  the  long  term  can  be  eroded 
by  restrictive  policies  and  practices.  While 
completely  free  trade,  like  a  purely  Tree 
market,  may  never  fully  be  achieved,  the 
twin  goals  of  freer  trade  and  markets  are 
certainly  worthy  objectives  to  pursue. 
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Continue  efforts  aimed  at  building  condi- 
tions of  greater  economic  interdependence 
among  developed  and  developing  countries. 

The  prospects  for  relative  peace  and  pros- 
perity within  the  community  of  nations  will 
be  enhanced  by  a  higher  degree  of  global  eco- 
nomic Interdependence.  It  Is  in  this  con- 
text that  over  the  long  run  a  sound  and  bal- 
anced international  economic  order  will  be 
achieved.  Developed  countries  must  respond 
effectively  to  the  legitimate  socioeconomic 
aspirations  of  the  developing  countries, 
thereby  dampening  their  propensity  for  pur- 
suing policies  to  achieve  their  aspirations  by 
economic  force  that  are  perceived  by  the  de- 
veloped nations  as  being  inimical  to  world 
economic  stability. 

With  this  objective  In  mind,  the  con- 
sumer-producer dialogue — at  both  private 
and  public  sector  levels — must  be  Intensified 
to  generate  a  better  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  economic  Interrdependence  and, 
more  specifically,  to  bring  about  a  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  the  stake  they  have  In  an  Interna- 
tional economic  order  that  both  find  mu- 
tually beneficial.  Each  needs  the  other.  Pro- 
ducing countries  have  the  raw  materials  and 
the  expanding  markets  that  the  consuming 
countries  need,  or  at  least  want.  The  con- 
suming countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
markets,  technology,  manufactured  goods, 
services  and  food — all  of  which  in  varying  de- 
grees the  producing  countries  need  and  want. 
This  mutual  condition  of  needs  and  desires 
should  be  accentuated  In  efforts  to  redress 
actual  and  avert  potential  dlsequlllbria  in 
the  international  economy. 

Ways  to  inject  a  greater  degree  of  compe- 
tition in  current  patterns  of  international 
trade  in  commodities,  especially  oil,  should  be 
devised. 

The  large  and  sudden  increases  in  the  price 
of  energy  supplies,  particularly  petroleum, 
that  have  occurred  since  1973  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Inflationary  and  recessionary 
conditions  that  exist  In  most  countries  of  the 
world.  This  situation,  Ui  turn,  has  reduced 
energy  demand  and  Is  In  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  unutilized  oil- 
producing  capacity  In  most  OPEC  countries. 
This  spare  capacity  could  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  achieving  lower  petroleum 
price  levels,  if  means  could  be  developed  to 
introduce  a  greater  degree  of  producer  com- 
petition Into  the  world  oil  market. 

Hopefully,  the  operation  of  such  compet- 
itive market  forces  would  achieve  a  price 
level  for  oil  that  would  both  satisfy  the  legit- 
imate economic  development  goals  of  the 
OPEC  countries  and  reduce  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic Impact  that  higher  prices  have  bad 
on  consuming  countries.  However,  OPEC 
members  are  still  seeking  to  maintain  the 
current  level  of  higher  prices  and.  in  addi- 
tion, to  increase  them  at  least  enough  to 
maintain  OPEC  purchasing  power  In  world 
markets.  The  economic  recovery  that  appears 
to  be  developing  throughout  the  world  can 
be  expected  to  Increase  demand  for  energy. 
Therefore,  the  development  of  additional 
sources  of  energy  and  the  intensification  of 
conservation  programs  must  be  high  prior- 
ity undertakings  in  the  United  States  and 
other  consuming  countries.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, the  consuming  countries  must  reduce 
their  demand  for  OPEC  oil,  recognizing,  of 
course,  that  any  drastic  action  to  reduce  de- 
mand for  Imported  oil  wotild  have  adverse 
effects  on  already  weakened  economies  In  the 
consuming  countries. 

Continuing  efforts  by  oll-consumlng  coun- 
tries to  rediice  demand  should  enlarge  the 
present  overhang  of  supplies.  Increasing  the 
competitive  effect  of  market  forces,  given  an 
enlarging  supply  overhang,  could  exert  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency,  continue  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  dealing  with  oil  supply  and 


price  problems  and  other  energy  problems. 
Specifically,  the  US.  should  fully  support  and 
participate  actively  in: 

An  emergency  "oil-sharing"  arrangement. 

Vigorous  and  coordinated  cojiservation 
programs. 

National  and  international  petroleum 
stockpiles. 

Research  and  development  in  new  and  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy. 

The  success  of  the  oll-consumlng  nations 
In  establishing  the  International  Energy 
Agency  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)  Is  commendable  and  should  be 
fully  supported  by  the  United  States.  An 
agreement  has  now  been  reached  on  an  emer- 
gency oil -sharing  plan  among  consiunlng  na- 
tions. For  Its  part,  the  United  States  must 
develop  effective  stand-by  programs  which 
could  be  triggered  during  an  emergency. 

Obviously,  the  threat  of  another  embargo 
remains  a  serious  concern.  A  second  major 
concern  Is  the  present  uncertainty  about  the 
magnitude  of  payments  for  oil  that  consum- 
ing nations  may  have  to  make  at  a  future 
date  and  the  balance  of  payments  and  other 
economic  implications  that  such  currency 
transfers  will  have  on  paying  countries.  The 
oil -consiunlng  nations  should  continue  to 
monitor  the  Impact  of  higher  petroleum  bills 
on  their  economic  well-being  and  should 
prepare  contingency  plans  so  that  they  can 
act  decisively  should  the  magnitude  of  cur- 
rency outfiows  to  the  oil-exporters  reach  a 
level  that  endangers  the  solvency  of  the  con- 
suming nations. 

In  collaboration  toith  coTisuming  and  pro- 
ducing countries,  undertake  efforts  to  moni- 
tor more  effectively  supply-demand  trends 
for  other  natural  resources,  so  that  severe 
shortages  can  be  averted,  and  to  enable  both 
consumers  and  producers  to  manage  the  pro- 
duction,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
world  resources  more  rationally  and  effec- 
tively. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
increasing  the  availability  of  supply  and  de- 
mand data  so  that  producing  and  consuming 
countries  are  alerted  to  potential  shortage 
situations  early  enough  in  their  development 
for  countries  to  take  appropriate  preventive 
or  remedial  action.  An  Informational  ex- 
change procedure  and  consultative  mecha- 
nism could  help  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
countries  being  caught  unprepared  to  deal 
with  a  shortage  situation,  and,  possibly,  help 
avert  the  occurrence  of  shortages  of  vital 
materials.  In  this  connection,  attention  must 
also  be  given  to  the  physical  availability  of 
critical  materials  beyond  the  year  2000 — the 
threshold  that  existing  studies  so  far  have 
not  yet  passed. 

The  United  States  should  participate  in 
international --^fijiancial  arrangements  de- 
signed to  providerSasmiable  stability  in  the 
export  earnings  of  S9ii^l02ing,,^untries 
which  are  dependent  on  one  TSfmore  basic 
resources  for  their  livelihood. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  op- 
posed International  commodity  agreements 
because  they  distort  the  workings  of  the 
marketplace  and  because  most  International 
commodity  agreements  (notably  for  wheat) 
ultimately  have  failed  to  awibieve  their  In- 
tended purpose:  the  stabilization  of  earn- 
ings. Over  the  past  several  years,  developing 
countries  have  Intensified  their  efforts  to  en- 
courtige  developed  countries  to  enter  Into 
International  commodity  arrangements  de- 
spite the  poor  record  of  such  agreements. 
Recently,  there  has  been  some  response. 
Last  year,  the  European  Community  and  46 
developing  nations  signed  the  Lom6  Agree- 
ment which,  among  other  things,  provides 
for  an  Income  stabilization  scheme  based.  In 
part,  on  a  special  buffer  ftind  to  offset  tem- 
porary shortfalls  In  export  earnings.  The 
U.S.  also  has  made  a  number  of  proposals 
for  Increased  aid  and  liberalized  compensa- 
tory financing  facilities. 


Schemes  to  stabilize  earnings,  rather  than 
prices,  combined  with  various  forms  of  aid 
and  market  access,  could  provide  positive 
inducements  on  the  part  of  both  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries  to  sustain 
the  economic  development  process  and  help 
to  ensure  a  more  smoothly  functioning  In- 
ternational economic  system. 

Joint  efforts  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers are  the  appropriate  means  of  coping 
with  specific  commodity  problems.  Such 
efforts  should  be  aimed  at  Improving  and 
strentgbenlng  the  market-oriented  system. 
We  must  resist  any  generalized  system  of 
commodity  agreements  aimed  at  fixing  prices. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  issue  and 
a  set  of  recommendations  to  deal  with  It  is 
contained  in  a  statement  adc^ted  by  the 
National  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  in 
November  1975  titled  "World  Trade  In  Com- 
modities: Analysis  and  Policy  Proposals." 

New  rules  and  procedures  for  access  to 
markets  and  supplies  should  be  negotiated 
in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  now 
taking  place  under  the  aegis  of  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade   (GATT). 

The  Tokyo  Round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  now  iinderway  in  Geneva  can, 
if  successful,  result  in  agreements  that  will 
facilitate  world  trade  flows  by  removing  or, 
at  least,  reducing  impediments  to  market 
and  supply  access  and  Improve  the  terms  of 
trade  for  developing  countries  by  providing 
them  easier  access  to  Industrial  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  new  round  offers  the  International 
trading  community  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume progress  toward  expanding  access  to 
markets,  principally  through  a  combination 
of  tarUr  reductions  and  the  elimination  of 
certain  non-tariff  barriers  that  affect  both 
indtistrial  and  agricultural  trade. 

Recent  fears  about  possible  raw  material 
supply  Interruptions  have  proix^>ted  a  view 
that  GATT  rules  governing  access  to  sup- 
plies should  be  strengthened.  Bearing  In 
mind  that  the  GATT  system,  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  could  neither  negotiate  nor  ad- 
minister an  agreement  Involving  such  funda- 
mental, sovereign  rights  and  interests  as 
control  over  natural  resources,  nevertheless 
It  should  be  possible,  and  certainly  desir- 
able, to  negotiate  an  agreement  that  could 
(1)  establish  criteria  that  set  forth  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  use  of  export 
controls  conforms  to  internationally  accepted 
standards;  (2)  provide  advance  warning 
about  the  Imposition  of  export  controls;  and 
(3)  establish  limits,  or  rules,  on  dlscrfinlna- 
tlon   in   access   to   natural   resources. 

Progress  in  at  least  these  three  areas  would 
help  to  provide  a  necessary  degree  of  re- 
assurance to  the  InternatlonxJ  trading  com- 
mtinlty  and  ought  to  establish  the  basis  for 
further  efforts  to  enable  nations  to  enjoy 
freer  access  to  supplies. 

In  addition,  this  round  of  negotiations 
would  be  an  appropriate  forum  in  which  to 
develop  better  ways  to  Improve  the  terms  of 
trade  of  the  developing  and,  particularly, 
the  resource-poor  nations  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  the  negotiations  should 
focus  on  the  essentiality  for  reciprocity  in 
market  and  supply  access.  The  corollary  to 
easier  and  continued  access  to  the  markets, 
supplies  and  technology  of  the  Industrialized 
countries  by  the  nonlndustrallzed  nations 
should  be  the  easier  and  continued  access 
to  the  supplies  and  the  markets  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  by  the  developed  nations. 

Failure  to  achieve  progress  on  these  In- 
terrelated ftt}nts  could  result  In  a  breakdown 
of  the  international  trade  system  that  for 
the  past  three  decades  has  contributed  slg- 
niflcantly  to  world  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

Initiate  actions  to  redress  the  growing  im- 
balance betv>een  population  pressures  and 
resource  availabilities,  especially  food  sup- 
plies. 

By  the  turn  of  this  century — ^In  Just  24 
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the  U.S.  is  among  the  highest  In  the  devel- 
oped world.  The  reason  is  fairly  simple;  en- 
ergy and  resource  prices  have  been  lower  in 
the  United  States  than  in  most  other  nations. 
Now,  faced  with  dramatic  rises  in  the  price 
of  fuels,  energy  and  other  basic  materials, 
the  U.S.  must  increase  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  its  energy  and  resource  uses.  In 
the  case  of  energy,  the  industrial/commercial 
sector  of  the  economy  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  first  sector  to  reflect  this 
new  priority.  Higher  energy  prices  have 
caused  businesses  to  undertake  cost-effective 
steps  to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Reports 
of  10-20%  energy  savings  are  not  untisual. 

Changes  towards  more  efficient  use  of 
energy  and  resources  In  the  United  States 
will  occur  over  a  longer  time  period.  Many 
of  these  changes — development  of  mass  tran- 
sit systems,  more  fuel-efficient  private  trans- 
portation, altered  community  development 
patterns,  new  technologies,  etc. — involve  a 
long  lead  time.  Additionally,  while  energy 
and  resource  conservation  at  the  Industrial 
level  translates  easily  into  dollars  and  cents, 
much  of  the  discretionary  use  of  energy  and 
other  resources  by  the  public  translates  Into 
convenience — and  habits  of  convenience  are 
tough  to  break. 

These  fiuidamental  changes  can  be  brought 
about,  in  large  part,  through  market  forces. 
Therefore,  demand  reduction  for  all  energy 
forms  and  other  resources,  to  the  extent 
possible,  should  be  brought  about  through 
the  price  mechanism. 

Energy  use  within  any  society  Is  an  eco- 
nomic decision,  not  a  moral  issue.  As  the 
cost  of  energy  and  other  resources  Increases, 
users  of  energy  and  other  resources  will  re- 
spond to  the  price  mechanism  by  devising 
ways  and  means  to  reduce  their  consumption 
of  scarce  and  higher-cost  materials,  thereby 
facilitating  the  necessary  transition  toward 
the  development  of  alternative  sovu'ces  and 
a  more  rational  use  of  available  resources. 

Government  agencies,  together  with  public 
and  private  organizations,  must  undertake 
extensive  and  concerted  public  education 
efforts  to  encourage  energy  and  resource  con- 
servation, and  to  explain  the  need  for  such 
conservation.  Such  efforts  to  inculcate  a 
strong  conservation  ethic  in  the  American 
people  would  complement  the  economic  in- 
centives that  must  be  used  to  reduce  demand 
and  eliminate  wasteful  uses  of  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  best  energy  con- 
servation measure  is  to  have  the  price  of 
energy  reflect  not  only  all  the  costs  of  its 
development  and  production,  including  the 
costs  of  environmental  safeguards,  but  also 
its  replacement  cost. 

Over  the  short  term,  demand  for  energy 
and  certain  other  resources  may  be  relatively 
inelastic  and  respond  slowly  to  price  In- 
creases. Therefore,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  achieve  the  necessary  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  of  energy  and  other  re- 
sources through  voluntary  restraints  on  con- 
sumption. The  government  can  help  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  climate  for  such  con- 
servation. 

Affirmative  action  must  be  taken  to  over- 
come the  impediments  to  resource  recovery 
(the  use  of  reclaimed  materials) . 

For  at  least  as  far  ahead  as  the  end  of 
this  century,  a  potential  physical  shortage 
of  minerals  does  not  appear  likely.  While 
many  of  the  high  grade  ore  deposits  now 
being  mined  have  a  limited  lifespan,  there 
are  many  options  which  could  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  minerals  (though  most  likely 
at  higher  costs)  in  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
ducer cartels,  capital  shortages,  or  barriers 
being  erected  to  investments  and  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  some  or  all  of  these 
problems  are  likely  to  exist;  therefore,  actual 
shortages  will  probably  occur  and  they  may 
be  severe  in  their  effects. 

New  discoveries,  use  of  low-grade  ores,  and 
resource    recovery    will    be    the    principal 


sources  of  mineral  supply  In  Vb.9  future.  The 
use  of  recovered  resources  Is  hampered  by 
a  number  of  regtilatory,  institutional  and 
psychological  factors.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Impediments  to  resoiurce  recovery 
should  be  undertaken,  to  be  followed  by 
positive  action  to  overcome  such  Impedi- 
ments. In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  positive  Incentives,  such  as  tax  in- 
centives and  preferential  freight  rates,  to 
encourage  greater  use  of  "secondary  ma- 
terials". 

The  United  States  must  take  appropriate 
steps  to  encourage  the  development  of  deep 
seabed  mineral  resources  by  establishing  a 
policy  which  will  permit  private  industry  to 
produce  seabed  minerals. 

Seabed  minerals  have  been  shown  to  be 
a  potential  major  resource  and  a  future 
source  of  a  number  of  metals  and  minerals. 
An  internationally  accepted  law  of  the  sea, 
which  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
deep  seabed  resources,  is  urgently  needed. 
Pending  the  completion  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  U.S.  Govenmfient  should  establish 
an  operative  policy  to  permit  private  in- 
dustry to  make  the  Investments  necessary 
to  acquire  reserves  and  recover  minerals 
from  the  seabed  In  an  orderly  fashion  and 
allow  industry  to  develop  and  "mine"  deep 
seabed  minerals  for  U.S.  and  world  metal 
requirements. 

Expand  the  U.S.  export  program  and 
strengthen  such  institutional  aid^  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  enable  the  U.S.  to 
pay  the  higher  costs  of  its  imports  of  energy 
and  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  Is  dependent  on  Im- 
ported basic  raw  materials  to  support  its  In- 
d\istrlal  base.  It  needs  to  sell  abroad  to  pay 
for  what  It  m«sf  purchase  from  foreign 
countries.  Quite  apart  from  consumer  pref- 
erences for  some  foreign  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  increased  prices  of  basic  commodi- 
ties produced  abroad  make  export  expansion 
a  necessary  and  important  goal. 

With  Its  enormous  domestic  market,  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  exporting  has  often 
been  misunderstood  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  export- 
ing and  the  development  of  markets  abroad 
caimot  be  accomplished  oTemlght,  and  the 
flow  of  products  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  water  faucet. 

In  order  to  expand  U.S.  exports,  American 
business  must  be  able  to  rely  on  adequate 
sources  of  financing  at  competitive  rates. 
Similarly,  foreigners,  purchasing  American 
exports,  require  reasonable  certainty  that 
their  sources  of  supply  In  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  reliable  and  regular.  This 
calls  for  a  stable  and  continuing  commitment 
both  by  government  and  biislness  to  seek  and 
obtain  market  positions  abroad  regardless  of 
whether  business  is  depressed  or  booming  at 
home. 

To  generate  capital  for  and  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  the  development  of  potential 
sources  of  energy  and  raw  materials,  the  U.S. 
should  change  and  modernize  its  tax  laiDS. 
and  encourage  foreign  investment  into  tue 
U.S. 

The  American  economy  Is  faced  with  a  vast 
shortage  of  capital  funds,  especially  to  help 
produce  the  energy  and  raw  materials  It 
needs  to  stimulate  socio-economic  develop- 
ment and  growth,  and  to  produce  10  million 
new  Jobs  by  1980.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, the  XJS. — In  the  next  decade — ^wlll  re- 
quire $4.5  trillion  for  Investment  In  energy 
and  other  resources — more  than  three  times 
the  current  JJS.  Gross  National  Product. 

Through  the  federal  taxing  system,  Ameri- 
can bxisiness  can  be  encouraged  to  spend  the 
huge  sums  of  money  necessary  to  help  solve 
the  nation's  materials  and  energy  shortages 
and  its  unemployment  problems.  Alternative- 
ly, tax  disincentives  can  Impede  the  increased 
development,  production  and  conservation  at 
essential  materials  and  energy  supplies,  and 
can  retard  growth  In  Job  opportunities. 
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TTJS.  tax  laws  should  be  regarded  as  an  vp- 
proprlate  and  necessary  tool  to  encourage  In- 
vestment In  the  development  of  new  and 
alternative  reeoiu-ces,  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  plants  and  equipment  to  promote 
conservation,  efficiency  ad  productivity,  the 
exploration  for  and  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  needed  natural  resources,  research 
and  development  of  new  technology,  and  to 
encourage  American  business  to  operate  in 
world  markets  so  as  to  earn  abroad  what  the 
U5.  needs  to  pay  for  Its  Imports  and  to  com- 
pete for  foreign  materials  and  resources. 

In  addition  to  tax  Inducements,  UB.  capi- 
tal requirements  can  be  generated  through 
foreign  Investment.  Huge  amounts  of  capital 
are  now  being  transferred  to  the  producers 
of  materials  that  the  U5.  Imports — ^notably 
OPEC  oil.  The  Treasury  Department  con- 
servatively forecasts  that  OPEC  reserves  will 
amount  to  at  least  $250  billion  by  1980.  This 
estimate  assumes  that  worldwide  oil  use  will 
rise  only  2  %  annually  over  the  next  five  years 
and  that  the  high  1974  rate  of  OPEC  impxorts 
from  the  oil-consuming  countries  will  con- 
tinue. 

Actually,  as  the  industrialized  economies 
recover  from  the  current  recessionary  situa- 
tion, it  will  become  very  difficult  to  hold  down 
oil  consumption  to  a  2  %  annual  growth  rate. 
Also,  there  are  signs  that  the  high  OPEC  Im- 
ports of  1974  Included  a  number  of  one-time 
major  piirchases  that  will  not  be  duplicated, 
at  least  not  for  several  years.  Moreover,  with 
any  Increase  in  OPEC  oU  prices  between  now 
and  1980,  OPEC  reserves  would  exceed  the 
$250  billion  estimated  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Whatever  their  magnitude,  these  funds 
should  and  can  be  "recycled"  by,  among 
other  means,  attractive,  long-term  Invest- 
ment opportunities  in  the  VS.,  thereby  help- 
ing to  ease  America's  growing  capital  short- 
age. 

To  the  degree  that  the  OPEC  countries 
recognize  that  their  long-term  welfare  is  de- 
pendent upon  stronger  economic  perform- 
ance by  oil  Importers,  to  that  degree  will 
OPEC  investment  tend  to  flow  Into  longer- 
term,  productive  ventures. 

Therefore,  a  guiding  principle  in  the  In- 
ternational economic  relations  of  oil-import- 
ing nations — ^particularly  the  United 
States — should  be  a  constant  effort  to  Induce 
and  encourage  OPEC  members  to  make  pro- 
ductive, long-term  Investments  in  the  bor- 
rowing coTintrles,  in  the  context  of  Interna- 
tional rules  and  standards. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  policies  that 
welcome  foreign  direct  and  Indirect  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  na- 
tional treatment  and  nondiscrimination. 

And,  finally,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  is  not  self-sufficient,  that  It  will  be 
Importing  progressively  larger  quantities  of 
essential  materials  and  resources,  as  well 
as  other  goods  and  services,  and  that  It  must 
pay  for  these  imports  with  foreign  earnings 
which  can  only  be  derived  from  exports  to 
and  investments  In  overseas  markets,  the 
UJS.,  as  was  stated  above,  must  mount  a 
stronger  national  export  expansion  program 
and  facilitate  transnational  Investment. 

Create  stronger  and  more  effective  Institu- 
tional and  policy  coordination  of  those  func- 
tions of  government  that  bear  on  natural  re- 
sources and  international  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  shortages  problems  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  a  coherent.  Internally  consistent 
and  carefully  orchestrated  governmental  In- 
frastructure for  developing  Interrelated  na- 
tional and  International  economic  policies. 

Oovemment  Institutions  and  agencies 
must  be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  complex  web  of  interrelated  problems 
that  bear  on  the  goal  of  ensuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  essential  materials. 


Domestic  efforts  to  make  maxlnrfflm  use  of 
energy  and  natural  resources  are  Insuffldent-. 
ly  coordinated.  This  existing  organization 
deficiency  Is  not  the  resiilt  of  any  derelic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  BxecutlTe  Branch  or 
the  Congress.  Rather.  It  results  from  the 
legislative  origins  of  existing  resource  de- 
velopment programs.  Each,  Initially,  was 
oriented  to  the  problems  of  developing  a 
single  resoTirce — oil,  gas,  coal,  atomic  energy. 
minerals,  etc.  At  separate  points  In  time 
when  these  programs  were  started,  an  over- 
all shortage  of  materials  was  not  perceived 
as  a  problem.  Now,  attempts  to  8(rive  the 
problem  are  leading  to  oonfllctB  between  de- 
partments and  agencies  over  land  use  pol- 
icies, tax  policies,  regxilatory  policies,  envi- 
ronmental issues,  etc. 

Consequently,  attaining  the  goal  of  In- 
creased development  of  energy  and  natural 
resources  requires  the  coordination  of  related 
government  programs.  The  UjS.  Chamber  has 
been  on  record,  for  some  time,  In  favor  of 
action  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Similarly,  far  better  government  coor- 
dination of  XS£>.  International  economic  ac- 
tivities at  the  cabinet  level  Is  essential. 

As  in  the  case  of  resource  development 
programs.  International  economic  policies 
and  programs  have  evolved,  one  by  one,  from 
historic  circumstances.  Responsibilities  for 
international  economic  policy  and  activities 
are  diffused  throughout  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  diverse  and  disparate  specialized 
government  and  quasi-governmental  agen- 
cies. A  recent  study  by  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee estimated  that  more  than  60  govern- 
ment agencies  were  involved  In  various 
aspects  of  International  economic  and  com- 
mercial activities. 

The  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  which  was  created  In  1971  to  coor- 
dinate the  international  economic  Interests 
of  the  government  has  not  succeeded  In  ful- 
filling this  objective.  And,  of  course.  It  has 
not  been  able  to  serve  as  an  effective  forum 
for  resolving  problems  related  to  the  inter- 
national dimensions  of  energy  and  materials 
shortages. 

Each  International  economic  policy  activity 
within  the  Executive  Branch  Is  separated 
from  the  others  by  structural  barriers — the 
laws  which  establish  the  mlBsions  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies,  the  policy  processes 
which  Involve  consideration  by  the  depart- 
mental executives  and  the  several  Congres- 
sional conmilttees,  as  well  as  the  budget 
process  In  which  spending  authorizations  are 
considered  through  separate  channels. 

Unless  International  trade.  Investment  and 
monetary  policies  are  coordinated  and  linked 
to  similarly  coordinated  energy  and  resources 
policies,  the  present  disjointed  approach  to 
thsse  Interrelated  problems  Is  likely  to  pre- 
vail and  make  more  difficult  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  the  complex  problems  and  Issues 
related  to  materials  shortages. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  relevant  to  note 
that  the  VS.  Is  unique  among  the  major 
countries  of  the  world  by  the  absence  of  a 
clearly  recognized  administrative  focus  for 
some  of  these  key  policy  areas.  Virtually  every 
other  develc^>ed  country,  for  example,  has  a 
department,  or  a  ministry,  whose  principal 
responsibilities  are  concerned  with  Interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  stronger  focus 
on  these  Issues  and  for  more  effective  ooot- 
dlnation  of  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
reflected  by  several  Administrations  and 
high-level  advisory  groups.  Including,  most 
recently,  the  Ash  Council  and  the  WOllams 
and  Mvirphy  Commissions.  The  UJS.  Chamber 
has  consistently  recommended  that  more 
effective  coordination  of  foreign  economic 
policy  is  needed. 

A  cabinet-level  officer  should  have  reepon- 
sibility  for  the  effective  determiTiation  and 
coordination  of  the  international  economic 
and  commercial  policy  interests  of  the  U.S. 


This  Is  the  recommendation  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Organization  for  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  established  by 
the  Chamber's  International  Committee. 
The  Subcommittee  Indicated  that  further 
study  was  needed  to  determine  whetho^  Its 
conclusion  should  be  accomplished  through 
creation  of  a  new  department,  or  transfer 
of  appropriate  functions  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  or  reorganization  of  existing 
departments  or  agencies. 

The  Subcommittee  also  recommended  that 
the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
m  the  White  House  should  be  strenigthened 
organizationally,  provided  with  a  clearer 
presidential  mandate,  and  chaired  by  a  full- 
time  cabinet-level  person  of  substantial  stat- 
ure and  experience  in  the  field  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  The  SuboHxunlttae 
also  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for  an  effective  mechanism  for  private  sec- 
tc«'  input  Into  the  government's  International 
economic  policy  coordinating  process. 

Implementation  of  these  recommendations 
would  provide  for  a  Cabinet  Secretary  who 
measures  his  success  or  failure  In  terms  of 
how  well  he  fosters  n.S.  trade  and  Invest- 
ment Interests — Interests  that  now  represent 
21  percent  of  the  XJJB.  Oroas  National  Prod- 
uct. With  such  a  cabinet-level  claimant  rep- 
resenting the  international  trade  and  In- 
vestment Interests  of  the  United  States,  a 
strengthened  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  could  play  its  proper  role  In 
balancing,  reconciling  and  orchestrating  for- 
eign economic  and  conunerclal  policy  with 
iprelgn  {Mlltlcal  policy,  security  p<Hlcy.  mone- 
tary policy  and  with  domestic  economic 
policy. 

Encourage  closer  business -government  co- 
operation  in  resource  development  at  home 
and  abroad  by  revising  regulatory  processea 
that  impede  resource  development  arid  hin- 
der the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  develop- 
ing and  distributing  resources. 

Assuming  that  better  order  can  be  brought 
out  of  government  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  shortages  experienced  at  hcKne 
and  abroad,  the  private  sector  has  a  key  role 
to  play  In  complementing  these  efforts. 

That  element  of  the  business  community 
which  Is  most  heavily  involved  In  Interna- 
tional trade  and  investment — the  multina- 
tional coi^KmUon— bas  served  and  Is  serv- 
ing a  vital  i^u^DBS  by  locating,  developing, 
processing  land  marketing  resources  on  a 
global  scale,  based  on  highly  specialized 
afid  technical  know-how.  Many  of  these  com- 
panies are  now  applying  greater  proportions 
of  their  management  skills  and  Investment 
capabilities  toward  the  task  of  developing 
new  and  alternative  sources  of  energy  and 
other  resources. 

In  further  support  of  these  efforts,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment,  in  cloc«  consultation  with 
the  business  community,  should  carefully 
review  the  Impact  of  certain  regulatory  stat- 
utes and  procedvu-es  on  the  private  sector's 
ability  to  develop  natiiral  resources— domes- 
tically and  internationally. 

Such  a  review  should  encompass  particu- 
larly the  regulation  of  natural  gas  In  relation 
to  other  energy  resourcea^the  extraterritorial 
application  of  U.S.  antitrust  laws  which  Is 
hampering  the  ability  of  VS.  firms  to  com- 
pete worldwide  with  non-US.  consortia  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  primary  mate- 
rials, certain  unnecessary  environmental  con- 
straints on  the  development  of  reeources,  the 
moratorium  on  coal  leasing  of  federal  lands 
and  administrative  dtiays  In  leasing  the 
outer  continental  shelves. 

A  variety  of  other  regtdatory  statutes  un- 
necessarily restricts  the  ability  of  the  private 
sector  to  develop  resources  and  materials  that 
are  critical  to  the  VS.  and  other  economies. 
Many  of  these  regulatory  requirements,  espe- 
cially those  which  result  in  significant  non- 
productive ocM-porate  capital  outlays,  should 
be  rescinded  or  reduced. 
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up  an  intriguing  aspect  of  our  legal  S3rs- 
tem.  It  is  so  complex  and  interwoven 
that  obvious  questions  can  be  passed 
over  without  a  blink. 

The  opinion  upheld  a  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  interpretation 
of  the  equal-time  law  which  upset  a  pre- 
vious interpretation  by  the  FCC.  So,  the 
natural  thing  for  men  of  law  to  do  was 
to  attack  the  case  on  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative history,  administrative  law,  due 
process,  and  the  like. 

But  at  stake  is  the  control  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  press  by  the  Government. 

And  that  is  clearly  a  constitutional 
question.  For  the  first  amendment  says 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridg- 
ing the  right  of  a  free  press.  Broadcast- 
ing is  part  of  the  press.  And  law  con- 
cerning the  content  of  broadcasting 
ought  to  inspire  someone  to  ask:  "How 
does  that  square  with  the  first  amend- 
ment?" 

But  no.  Our  legal  system  is  so  special- 
ized, so  intricate,  that  narrow  questions 
can  be  asked  and  answered  without 
noticing  an  overriding  constitutional 
problem. 

We  are  so  immersed  in  mechanics  that 
we  can  ignore  basic  principles. 

Oh,  sure,  there  may  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  the  power  to  raise  the  constitutional 
question  if  it  wishes.  But  the  method- 
ology of  the  law  suggests  that  is  highly 
unlikely. 

In  the  37  pages  of  the  opinion  and  in 
the  67  pages  of  the  dissent  there  is  barely 
an  oblique  reference  to  the  first  amend- 
ment. That  is  true  despite  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  majority  opinion: 

This  case  concerns  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant interpretation  of  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984 
.  .  .  which  has  arisen  In  the  past  decade. 

Governmental  control  over  the  content 
of  the  press — especially  the  electronic 
press — is  an  insidious  thing. 

Let  me  demonstrate  that  beguiling 
legalistic  attitude  by  quoting  from  the 
dissent.  The  dissenter.  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  says  in  his  third  paragraph: 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Commission's 
cvu'rent  position  on  Section  315  [the  equal 
time  provision  upheld  by  the  majority  opin- 
ion) represents  its  best  Judgment  of  where 
the  public  interest  lies,  nor  do  I  find  the  pol- 
icy arguments  In  favor  of  the  Commission's 
approach  unconvincing.  But  sincere  beliefs 
cannot  substitute  for  a  grant  of  authority, 
and  frustration  with  the  dellberateness  of 
the  legislative  process  cannot  excuse  failure 
to  comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  admin- 
istrative process.  ...  In  this  case  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Commission,  in  rejecting  its 
own  prior  opinions  as  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress m  passing  the  1959  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 315,  has  substituted  Its  own  Judgment 
for  decisions  made  by  Congress,  and  has 
acted  without  regard  for  the  procedures  It 
was  required  to  follow. 

If  I  read  Judge  Wright  correctly,  he 
is  saying  that  although  he  might  agree 
with  the  final  result,  he  does  not  believe 
it  was  arrived  at  legally. 

And  yet,  what  was  arrived  at  was  a 
decision — although  limited — ^that  broad- 
cast newsmen  may  judge  for  themselves 
whether  a  Presidential  press  conference 
or  a  debate  between  candidates  for  a 


city  council  job  is  a  news  story;  that  it  is 
not  for  a  Government  agency  to  make 
such  a  Judgment. 

Now  to  me  that  squares  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Yet,  because  of  a  law  and  rules 
and  regulations  dealing  with  its  admin- 
istration, the  bigger  constitutional  prob- 
lem did  not  have  to  be  considered.  The 
trees  blocked  out  the  forest. 

On  page  58  of  his  dissent.  Judge 
Wright  writes : 

. . .  even  if  consideration  of  all  the  relevant 
Information  led  the  Commission  to  conclude 
that  it  ought  to  adopt  a  policy  of  deference 
to  broadcaster  Judgment,  the  information 
obtained  In  a  rule-making  proceeding  would 
allow  formulation  of  appropriate  guidelines 
for  exercise  of  that  discretion. 

I  quote  that  sentence  to  show  how  the 
constitutional  question  gets  snowed  un- 
der by  legalisms.  How  can  there  be  gov- 
ernmental "guidelines"  for  the  exercise 
of  "discretion"  about  editorial  judg- 
ments? That  is  contradictory. 

"Discretion"  is  defined  in  my  diction- 
ary as  "the  power  or  right  to  decide  or 
act  according  to  one's  own  judgment." 

If  there  are  any  "guidelines"  there  can 
be  no  power  or  right  to  decide  according 
to  one's  own  judgment. 

Judge  Wright  did  not  slip  up  there. 
On  psLge  61  there  is  a  footnote  which 
reads: 

The  Commission's  discretion  must  be  ex- 
ercised within  the  bounds  established  by 
Congress. 

This  is  not  nitpicking.  Words  and 
their  definitions  are  Important  \mder  the 
law,  and  must  be. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  ma- 
jority— and  I  agree  with  the  opinion— 
and  the  dissenter  both  stick  to  legal 
precedent  and  bypass  the  central  issue: 
that  of  the  constitutionality  of  govern- 
mental controls  over  the  press. 

Congress  has  done  that.  too. 

The  executive  has  done  it  as  well. 

The  public  and  Congress  decried  the 
abuses  of  Watergate.  But  it  is  too  easily 
forgotten  that  those  abuses  included  at- 
tempts to  control  the  press — the  press 
that  was  protected  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  being  an  additional 
check  on  the  three  official  branches  of 
Grovernment  that  are  designed  to  check 
each  other. 

I  say  "was"  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion because  one  is  constrained  from 
using  the  present  tense  imder  today's 
circumstances. 

This  problem  of  governmental  control 
over  the  broadcast  press  has  got  to  be 
debated. 

The  printed  press  shows  little  desire  to 
do  so,  although  it  can  be  searched  out. 
Competition  from  broadcasting  might  be 
the  reason  for  the  lack. 

The  broadcast  press  devotes  almost  no 
air  time  to  the  question  even  though  it 
is  directly  affected.  It  probably  abstains 
because  that  kind  of  discussion  could  of- 
fend its  governmental  keepers. 

That  leaves  us  politicians.  And  we— 
let  us  face  it — like  the  Government  to 
protect  us  from  our  challengers  at  the 
polls. 

That  leaves  it  up  to  the  people  to  dis- 
cuss the  constitutional  question. 

If  they  do,  we  will  listen. 
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But  will  they  speak  out  to  protect 
themselves? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  on  the  court  de- 
cision from  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1976] 

CotTKT  Backs  Eqxtal-Time  Exemption' 

(By  Timothy  3.  Robinson) 

Radio  and  television  stations  can  broad- 
cast debates  and  news  conferences  by  politi- 
cal candidates — including  those  of  an  In- 
cumbent President  who  Is  running  for  reelec- 
tion— without  giving  free  air  time  to  their 
opponents,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
here  yesterday. 

The  2-to-l  ruling  upholds  a  1975  decision 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  had  exempted  live  coverage  of  some  de- 
bates and  news  conferences  from  the  "equal 
time"  prsvlslons  required  of  the  stations. 
The  FCC's  flndlngs  last  year  had  reversed  po- 
litical "equal  time"  practices  required  by  the 
agency  for  the  past  decade. 

Among  the  groups  challenging  the  FCC 
decision  before  the  appellate  court  was  the 
Democratic  National  Comnalttee. 

The  conunlttee's  attorneys  argued  that  an 
Incumbent  President  uses  his  heavily  cov- 
ered news  conferences  to  make  political  cam- 
paign speeches,  and  that  his  opponents 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  put  forth  their 
side  of  the  issues. 

Committee  attorney  Marcus  Cohn  said  an 
appeal  of  the  ruling  Is  being  considered.  He 
said  the  problem  presented  by  the  ruling  is 
that  an  Incumbent  President  such  as  Oerald 
R.  Ford  Is  "wearing  two  hats"  when  he  holds 
a  news  conference. 

"The  President  can  make  a  political  speech 
under  this  exemption"  without  any  equal 
time  being  required,  Cohn  .said. 

In  a  37-page  opinion  written  by  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm,  the  ap- 
peals court  aald  the  decision  to  cover  "bona 
fide  news  events"  such  as  news  conferences 
and  political  debates  sponsored  by  someone 
other  than  broadcast  stations  themselves 
should  be  left  up  to  the  broadcasters. 

"This  conclusion  is  conststent  with  the 
commission's  new  position  that,  absent  evi- 
dence of  broadcaster  Intent  to  advance  a 
particular  candidacy,  the  Judgment  of  the 
newsworthlness  of  an  event  Is  left  to  the  rea- 
sonable news  judgment  of  professionals," 
Tamm  said.  Agreeing  with  him  was  VS. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Malcolm  R.  Wllkey. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
dissented  In  a  67-page  opinion.  Wright  said 
he  believes  the  appellate  ruling  "effectively 
repeals"  equal-time  legislation  approved  by 
Congress. 

The  commission  concedes  that  under  its 
ruling  broadcasters  may  now  pick  and  choose 
as  to  which  candidates'  debates  they  will 
put  on  the  air  without  restraint  from  the 
equal-time  law,"  Wright  wrote. 

Loren  A.  Smith,  general  counsel  of  the 
Citizens  for  Ronald  Reagan  presidential 
campaign,  said  he  had  not  read  the  opinion 
yet  and  that  It  was  "too  early"  to  speculate 
about  Its  effect  on  the  campaign. 

However,  he  said  campaign  officials  have 
previously  expressed  a  "general  feeling  that 
It's  very  important  for  all  presidential  can- 
didates to  have  equal  access  to  the  airwave?. 

Pointing  out  that  an  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent seeking  re-election  has  a  unique  ad- 
vantage in  obtaining  air  time  by  holding 
news  conferences,  Smith  said  that  "to  fur- 
ther extend  that  advantage  Is  unwise." 

A  spokesman  for  Democratic  presidential 
hopeful  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton, said  he  did  not  think  the  ruling  would 


have  any  great  influence  in  the  remaining 
Democratic  primaries. 

"The  President  has  an  advantage,  ob- 
viously. His  press  conferences  get  greater 
play  and  attention  than  his  chaUengers'," 
said  Jackson  spokesman  Brian  Corcoran. 

The  FCC  ruling  also  had  been  challenged 
by  Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N.Y.)  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Women. 

The  1975  FCC  ruling  came  after  the  Aspen 
Institute  Program  on  Communications  and 
Society  and  CBS  has  asked  for  a  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  the  agency's  previous  decisions  con- 
cerning news  conferences  and  debates. 

CBS  speciflcally  had  pointed  out  the 
"equal  time"  problems  created  by  an  In- 
ciunbent  President  such  as  Mr.  Ford  who 
announced  his  candidacy  15  months  be- 
fore the  Nov.  2,  1976  election  date. 

In  accepting  CBS's  argument  the  appeals 
court  noted  in  passing  that  there  are  52 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
"both  serious  and  'fringe' — who  had  filed 
reports  with  the  Federal  Baectlon  Com- 
mission. 

"Based  thus  on  the  broad  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  maximize  coverage  of  political  events 
and  to  Increase  broadcaster  discretion  .  .  ., 
we  conclude  that  the  commissions  recent 
opinion  appears  consistent"  with  congres- 
sional statutes  concerning  equal-time  pro- 
visions," Tamm  said. 


SINGLES  TAX  REVISITED 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  Congress  remedied  an  unfair  situa- 
tion. Three  and  a  half  years  ago,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  I  intro- 
duced to  give  single  taxpayers  the  same 
tax  rates  as  married  persons  filing  joint 
returns.  Over  half  the  Senate  supported 
this  amendment  to  correct  the  discrim- 
ination against  singles  which  exists 
in  the  tax  code.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  dropped  in  conference 
with  the  House.  I  say  "unfortunately" 
because  millions  of  our  taxpayers  have 
continued  to  suffer;  the  laws  have  not 
been  changed.  We  are  still  discriminat- 
ing against  taxpayers  who  are  single  or 
unmarried  heads  of  household. 

Four  years  ago,  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  protest 
the  imfar  tax  burden  placed  on 
unmarried  individuals.  In  May  of  1972, 
I  argued  that  unmarried  people  should 
be  viewed  as  equals  to  married  couples 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Now,  in  1976,  taxes  paid  by  an 
unmarried  individual  still  exceed  the  tax 
levied  against  a  married  couple  filing  a 
joint  return  by  up  to  20  percent.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  singles  are  forced  to 
pay  up  to  20  percent  more  in  taxes  than 
their  married  counterparts  on  the  same 
amounts  of  taxable  income. 

Four  years  since  my  first  testimony 
on  the  subject,  the  arguments  remain 
basically  the  same:  we  are  still  20  per- 
cent wrong  in  our  treatment  of 
unmarried  taxpayers.  We  are  still  only 
granting  80  percent  tax  equality  to  our 
unmarried  citizens. 

Although  the  arguments  for  tax 
equality  are  basically  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1972,  the  pressures  for  reform 
are  even  greater  in  1976  because  of  two 
factors.  First,  the  nimabers  have  changed 
dramatically.  In  1972  we  were  talking 
about  29  million  of  our  citizens  who 
classified  as  "single"  tfucpayers.  Now,  in 


1976,  we  are  talking  about  31  million, 
an  increase  of  2  million.  In  addition,  we 
must  add  5  million  taxpayers  who  qualify 
as  heads  of  household.  This  group  is  also 
discriminated  against.  Back  in  1972,  we 
were  talking  about  a  group  of  people  big 
enough  to  populate  15  States  the  size  of 
Oregon.  Now,  we  are  talking  about 
enough  people  to  populate  18  States  the 
size  of  Oregcm. 

The  group  of  ''singles"  still  includes 
the  widows  and  widowers,  the  unmarried 
men  and  women,  and  the  divorced  of  this 
great  Nation.  This  group,  including  some 
least  able  to  pay.  Is  forced  to  assume  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden, 
and  hence  the  cost  of  running  our  Oov- 
emment.  Back  In  1972,  the  discrlmina- 
tor>'  'surtax"  on  single  people  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $1.6  billion.  Now,  4 
years  later,  that  surtax  burden  has  risen 
to  $4.8  billion. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  of  the  in- 
equitable situation  that  results  from  the 
presence  of  the  various  tables  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

A  single  taxpayer  having  a  taxable  in- 
come of  $8,000  pays  $1,590  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  By  contrast,  a  married  tax- 
payer having  the  same  taxable  inc<xne  of 
$8,000  will  pay  only  $1,380 — a  difference 
of  $210. 

In  another  instance,  a  single  taxpayer 
having  a  taxable  income  of  $14,000  will 
pay  $3,210  in  Federal  income  taxes  com- 
pared to  the  $2,760  paid  by  his  married 
friend  living  next  door.  That  comes  down 
to  a  single-person  surtax  of  $450. 

Multiply  those  surtax  flgiu-es  by  31  mil- 
lion singles,  and  you  get  a  graphic  por- 
trayal of  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
tax  law  still  discriminates  against  single 
taxpayers. 

Apart  from  the  increased  numbers,  a 
second  major  factor  since  1972  which 
focuses  the  need  for  reform  of  the  single 
surtax  has  been  changes  in  deductions 
and  exemptions.  The  argument  that  the 
Federal  tax  laws  should  recognize  the 
varying  living  costs  between  a  family 
and  a  single  individual  has  been  dealt 
with.  Back  in  1972  some  argued  that  the 
income  tax  laws  should  adequately  reflect 
such  differences  in  conditions  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  allowing  responsible  de- 
ductions and  exemptions.  In  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975,  we  did  just  that.  We 
increased  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $1,300  to  $1,600  for  single 
persons,  and  to  $1,900  for  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns.  In  addition, 
the  maximum  percentage  standard  de- 
duction of  15  p>ercent  of  adjusted  gross 
income — up  to  a  maximum  of  $2.000 — 
was  increased  to  16  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,300 
for  single  persons  and  $2,600  for  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns.  We  also 
added  a  $30  tax  credit,  on  top  of  the  S750 
personal  exemption  deduction,  for  each 
taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependent. 

Thus  we  have  adequately  compensated 
for  differences  between  families  and  in- 
dividuals even  before  we  come  to  the  tax 
rates.  Having  already  accounted  for  dif- 
ferent family  responsibilities  through  de- 
ductions and  exemptions,  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  our  current  discrimi- 
nation between  taxpayers  of  differing 
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Four  years  ago,  I  wi  is  content  to  com- 
pliment the  progress  i  aade  toward  view- 
ing unmarried  iieople  as  equals  to  mar- 
ried couples  in  the  ey(is  of  the  IRS.  But. 
that  was  back  in  1972.  The  year  1972  was 
not  far  from  the  flrsti  major  revision  of 
singles'  taxes  In  1969,  which  knocked  the 
40-percent  singles  surtax  down  to  20 
percent  1972  was  thd  year  of  the  suc- 


cessful Senate  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment which  would  have  accorded  equal 
tax  treatment  to  singles  and  marrleds 
alike.  No  positive  action  toward  elimi- 
nating t^e  singles  surtax  has  occurred 
since. 

Mr.  President,  4  years  is  a  long  time  to 
subject  nearly  one-seventh  of  our  citi- 
zens to  discriminatory  tax  laws.  As  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  proceeds  to 
reform  our  tax  laws  into  a  more  equi- 
table system — tightening  loopholes  and 
recognizing  special  burdens  of  the  poor — 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
consider  those  36  million  Americans  who 
are  discriminated  against  simply  be- 
cause, either  by  choice  or  by  chance, 
they  are  unmarried. 


UNITED  STATES  GRANTED  1972 
EXEMPTION  TO  CONCORDE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
evidence  has  surfaced  that  the  Nixon 
administration  acted  directly  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  in 
its  efforts  to  make  sure  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  would  be  allowed  to 
land  in  the  United  States. 

An  article  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  wed£  reveals  that  in  1972  the 
administration,  in  secret  meetings,  elimi- 
nated two  proposed  PAA  noise  regula- 
tions which  would  have  virtually  pro- 
hibited U.S.  airlines  from  purchasing  the 
Concorde. 

One  of  these  was  the  fleet  noise  rule 
which  would  have  required  airlines  to 
progressively  reduce  their  total  noise. 
The  penalty  for  flying  the  Concorde 
would  have  been  prohibitive. 

The  other  rule  would  have  extended 
the  existing  noise  regulations  for  sub- 
sonic jets  to  supersonic  jets.  Concorde 
is  conceded  by  everyone,  Including  Its 
makers,  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  the 
present  U.S.  noise  rules  for  subsonic  air- 
craft. 

The  disclosure  of  documents  relating 
to  the  elimination  of  these  rules  comes 
on  the  heels  of  revelations  that  former 
President  Nixon  wrote  secret  letters  to 
the  leaders  of  Britain  and  Prance  prom- 
ising that  U.S.  noise  regulations  would 
not  discriminate  against  the  Concorde. 
When  Secretary  of  Transportation  Wil- 
liam Coleman  ruled  in  February  that  the 
Concorde  would  be  allowed  to  land  at 
Dulles  and  Kennedy  airports  for  a  period 
of  16  months  the  administration  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  decision  was  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  Concorde  alone,  and 
was  In  no  way  influenced  by  the  actions 
of  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  recent  dls- 
clos\u"e  of  documents  lends  further  sup- 
port to  what  I  have  been  saying  all  along 
about  the  Concorde.  The  decision  to 
allow  It  to  land  in  this  country  was  not 
made  on  the  merits  alone.  Representa- 
tions were  made  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration which  influenced  the  course  of 
U.S.  policy  on  the  Concorde.  The  docu- 
ments discussed  In  the  Washington  Post 
article  show  that  not  only  were  proposed 
FAA  noise  regulations  eliminated  by  the 
administration,  but  the  regulations  were 
shown  to  an  Anglo-French  team  in  1972 
before  they  were  even  made  public. 
There  was  clear  concern  that  the  Impact 


of  the  rules  woxild  close  the  Concorde  to 
U.S.  sales. 

The  public  interest  is  clearly  ill-served 
by  such  behavior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Douglas 
B.  Peaver  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

UNrrso  States  Gbantxd  1972  Exemption  to 
Concords 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

The  Nixon  administration  eliminated  two 
proposed  noise  rules  in  1972  that  would  have 
virtually  prohibited  U.S.  airlines  from  pur- 
chasing the  Concorde  supersonic  Jet  trans- 
ports, according  to  confidential  documents 
released  yesterday  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

The  effect  of  that  action  was  to  leave  the 
U.S.  market  open  for  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde. It  also  set  the  stage  for  President 
Nixon's  now-public  letters  to  the  leaders  of 
Britain  and  Prance  promising  that  U.S.  rules 
would  not  "discriminate"  against  the  Euro- 
pean plane. 

The  exemption  for  Concorde,  however,  was 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  then  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Volpe.  In  a  memorandum  dated  three  days 
before  a  White  House  meeting  on  Concorde, 
Volpe  said  that  two  noise  rules  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  "should 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  .  without 
any  specified  exemption  for  the  Concorde." 

The  White  House  action  and  Volpe's 
memorandum  are  but  part  of  a  foot-thick 
stack  of  Concorde-related  documents  that 
the  Transportation  Department  released 
yesterday  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Lester  L. 
Wolff  (D-N.T.). 

Because  of  the  time  It  will  take  to  digest 
the  documents,  Wolff  said,  his  House  Inter- 
national Affairs  Subcommittee  postponed  its 
hearings  with  Transportation  Secretary  Wil- 
liam T.  Coleman  Jr.  from  next  Tuesday  until 
sometime  In  May. 

Coleman  ruled  Feb.  24  that  the  Concorde 
can  provide  passenger  service  to  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  here  and  Kennedy  Air- 
port in  New  York  for  a  16-month  trial  period 
while  environmental  tests  are  made.  British 
Airwasrs  and  Air  Prance  plan  to  start  service 
here  May  24.  Service  to  New  York  is  tied  up 
In  court. 

The  docTiments  released  yesterday  are  cer- 
tain to  provide  fodder  for  those  on  Capitol 
HiU  and  elsewhere  who  believe  that  Coleman's 
decision  was  foreordained  in  the  Nixon  years. 

Coleman  has  said  on  many  occasions  that 
he  made  his  decision  entirely  on  the  basis  ot 
the  public  record.  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  W<^, 
Coleman's  general  coimsel,  John  Hart  Hy. 
said  that  Coleman  "has  not  yet  reviewed  or 
heard  summaries  of  the  docviments  relating 
to  events  prior  to  his  tenure  which  we  are 
providing  you  today."  Coleman  took  office 
March  7,  1975. 

In  addition  to  the  memos  on  noise  rules, 
the  documents  also  contain  a  nimiber  of 
references  to  questions  about  the  safety  of 
the  plane — many  of  which  have  been  dls- 
ciissed  in  the  most  recent  debates. 

One  that  has  escaped  public  attention, 
however,  concerns  the  Concorde's  fuel  tanks 
and  the  siisceptibility  of  the  fuel  or  Its 
fumes  to  explosion.  Tanks  on  U.S.  Jets  are 
vented,  and  a  rule  under  consideration  would 
require  use  of  an  Inert  gas  in  tanks  to  pre- 
vent fuel  explosions. 

Concorde  has  a  somewhat  different  vent- 
ing system  for  Its  fuel  from  the  one  used  in 
more  conventional  Jets,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  make  the  fumes  Inert.  Such  questions 
would  have  to  be  resolved,  according  to  an 
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FAA  spokesman,  if  a  U.S.  airline  were  to  pur- 
chase Conc(»xle  and  seek  FAA  certification.  As 
long  as  the  plane  Is  operated  only  by  for- 
eign carriers,  however,  the  FAA  accepts  the 
foreign  certification. 

But  noise  has  been  the  central  concern 
from  the  beginning.  The  documents  show 
that  an  Anglo-French  team  was  Invited  in 
1972  to  review  proposed  U£.  noise  rules  be- 
fore they  were  made  public.  There  was  clear 
concern  that  their  impact  would  close  the 
Concorde  to  U.8.  sales. 

Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  a  long-time  Nixon 
deputy  and  a  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, circulated  a  memorandum  in  Novem- 
ber, 1972,  citing  two  proposed  FAA  noise 
rules. 

One,  called  the  fleet  noise  rule,  would  have 
required  airlines  to  progressively  reduce  their 
total  noise.  The  penalty  for  flying  the  Con- 
corde would  have  been  prohibitive. 

The  other  would  have  extended  the  exist- 
ing noise  rules  tar  subsonic  Jets  to  super- 
sonic Jets.  Concorde  is  conceded  by  everyone. 
Including  its  makers,  to  be  Ineffable  of 
meeting  the  present  U.S.  noise  rule  for 
subsonlcs. 

Volpe,  in  his  memo  two  weeks  later,  said 
the  two  rules  "clearly  have  significant  Inter- 
national repercussions.  However,  they  were 
developed  to  deal  with  domestic  issues  which 
we  believe  appropriately  should  be  given 
priority  consideration  .  .  ."  He  proposed  that 
both  rules  go  forward,  without  exemption 
for  Concorde. 

"But  the  minutes  of  a  White  House  meeting 
on  Dec.  11,  1972,  chaired  by  Flanlgan,  state 
tersely  that  those  present  "unanimovisly  ap- 
proved" redrafting  the  fieet  noise  rule  to 
exempt  the  Concorde  and  delay  the  extension 
of  existing  noise  rules  to  supersonics. 

The  fieet  noise  rule  was  publicly  proposed 
In  April,  1973,  and  died  a  natiiral  death  in 
the  hearing  process.  The  extension  of  the 
existing  rules  to  supersonics  has  never  been 
proposed  in  that  form. 


EUROPE'S  IDENTITY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
countries  of  the  Common  Market  have 
been  slower  than  the  United  States  in 
beginning  to  come  out  of  the  recession. 
While  currency  problems  have  received 
the  most  attention  of  late,  numerous 
problems  confronting  the  EEC  members 
continue  to  cause  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  union.  The  recession  accentuated 
latent  problems  as  it  generated  new  ones. 
It  remains  to  see  if  improving  economic 
conditions  will  reweave  the  fabric  of  co- 
operation, or  if  the  splits  are  of  a  more 
serious  nature. 

In  a  perceptive  article  In  the  February 
21.  1976,  New  Republic,  Daniel  Yergin 
examines  the  current  state  of  relations 
among  the  EEC  members,  and  looks  at 
the  structure  of  the  EC  itself.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those 
interested  in  European  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Halting  Steps  towaed  an  Uncertain  Coal — 

Eubope's  Identitt  Crisis 

(By  Daniel  Yergin) 

United  Europe,  the  Europe  of  the  Nine,  is 
la  crtslB — "a  crtsis  of  confidence,  a  crisis  of 
will,  a  crisis  of  lucidity,"  in  the  words  of 
Commission  President  Francois  Xavier  Ortoli. 
But  when  was  the  Community  not  in  crisis? 
For  crisis  is  the  Inevitable  companion  for  a 
ventiire  of  such  unclear  boundaries — the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  political  and  economic 


system  on  the  back  of  six  or  nine  old  ones,  to 
do  so  wl^out  the  sanction  of  f<H-ce  or  dis- 
aster, but  rather  by  consensus  and  conscious 
wlU,  all  in  the  direction  of  a  goal  that  Is  \in- 
certain  in  outline  and  legitimacy. 

StiU,  Just  as  the  current  world  recession  Is 
deeper  and  different  from  other  postwar  re- 
cessions, so  this  crisis  in  the  Community  Is 
more  intense,  and  unlike  previous  crises.  In- 
deed, Gaston  Thorn,  the  new  president  of  Its 
Council,  recently  announced  that  the  Com- 
munity's only  achievement  in  I97S  was  that 
It  did  not  faU  apart.  Tlie  Nine  are  like  kin, 
arguing  ever  more  sharply  about  how  they 
are  related,  and  what  obligations  they  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  the  entire  family,  and 
whether  they  shovild  do  anything  about  any 
of  it,  in  any  event. 

One  senses  around  the  Berlaymont,  the 
triangular  glass  skyscraper  in  Brussels  that 
Is  the  Community's  headquarters,  the  frus- 
trations of  those  who  want  to  feel  themselves 
a  part  of  a  government,  but  realize  they 
are  not,  and  begin  to  feel  they  may  never 
be.  The  resulting  discouragement  only  makes 
matters  worse,  for  the  fuel  of  European  in- 
tegration Is  political  wlU. 

To  help  sort  out  the  mess,  the  Community 
more  than  a  year  ago  commissioned  the  Bel- 
gian Prime  Minister  Leo  Tlndemans  to  un- 
dertake a  vast  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
Community.  Last  month,  he  finally  pro- 
duced his  report.  Considering  that  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  landmark,  it  was  greeted  with 
muted  fanfare,  but  then  it  is  a  muted  report, 
concentrating  on  procedural  matters,  leaving 
the  grand  vision  for  another  day — if  there 
Is  still  a  grand  vision. 

The  refrain  of  those  c<unmltted  to  the 
E\ux)pean  Idea  is  that  there  is  no  choice; 
integration  must  proceed;  the  will  must  be 
found.  But  there  are  alternatives,  three  al- 
ternatives. One,  not  very  palatable  to  the 
"Europeans,"  Is  for  the  Community  to  re- 
main what  it  is  today — essentially,  a  common 
market  with  agricultural  policy  and  some 
antitrust  procedures.  The  second  alterna- 
tive involves  a  change  of  character,  with  a 
redirection  away  from  the  creation  of  an 
"automatic"  conununity,  to  a  less-reassuring 
voluntary  community,  a  bloc,  a  confedera- 
tion, an  affiliation  of  like-minded  states  that 
continue  to  insist  upon  the  trappings  of 
sovereignty.  The  third  is  for  the  Community 
to  faU  apart,  an  occurrence  that,  despite  all 
the  discouragement,  must  be  discounted.  In 
the  face  of  19  years  of  association  and  insti- 
tutional Interweaving. 

Whatever  the  course,  it  will  be  shaped  by 
the  European  response  to  a  number  of  pres- 
sing problems. 

COPING  with  contraction 
The  first  decade-and-a-half  of  the  Com- 
munity's lifetime  was  also  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  rapid  growth.  In  the  early  1970s, 
Instability  began  to  Interfere  with  economic 
processes,  culminating  in  the  present  slump 
of  unprecedented  severity  In  postwar  experi- 
ence. This  slump  has  placed  considerable 
pressure  on  the  Community,  which  has  been 
bereft  of  effective  cooperation.  Each  nation 
is  waiting  for  another's  recovery.  There  is  a 
lack  of  common  prescriptions,  a  lack  of  com- 
mon outlook  among  the  Nine  as  to  what  is 
tolerable  in  infiatlon  and  unemployment.  In 
some  ways  the  countries  have  been  work- 
ing against  each  other.  Contraction  elimi- 
nates the  margins  that  normally  exist  In  gov- 
ernment budgets  and  In  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy that  can  cushion  painful  readjustments; 
it  increases  the  sensitivity  of  pressure  groups, 
reduces  the  time  horizons  of  governments, 
and  thus  puts  them  in  a  position  of  having 
to  choose  between  their  communitarian  val- 
ues and  constituent  interests.  They  can  no 
longer  calm  those  interests  by  promising  that 
integration  will  promote  overaU  growth.  It 
gets  increasingly  difficult  to  resist  demands 
of  domestic  groups,  even  demands  that  run 
counter  to  the  concept  of  a  free  trade  Com- 


mtmlty:  France  slaps  a  border  tax  on  Italian 
wines,  Britain  institutes  selective  import  con- 
trols, and  it  gets  harder  for  other  countries 
to  say  no  to  their  constituents. 

Oemumy,  whose  wealth  has  put  It  in  the 
position  of  Community  paymaster  but  which 
in  the  face  of  rising  budget  deficits  is  trying 
to  practice  austerity  at  home,  has  become 
critical  of  the  growth  of  the  Community's 
budget,  especially  that  of  the  common  agri- 
culture policy.  Discord  feeds  upon  Itself. 
"What  we  feel  In  the  Oerman  attitude  Is 
a  kind  of  Intolerance  of  evnybody  else,"  ob- 
srared  one  senior  Italian  official.  "They  feel 
they  can  do  everything  better  by  themselves. 
Of  course,  they  are  wealthy,  they  export  they 
have  a  strong  balance  of  payments  and  low 
infiatlon,  they  are  well  organized.  But  they 
underestimate  the  advantages  of  one  Euro- 
pean market — they  benefit  almost  as  much  as 
French  agriculture." 

Contraction  also  causes  the  Conmaunlty  in- 
ternational complications.  Reduction  of  trade 
harriers,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  present 
barriers,  dei>ends  upon  a  certain  finessing, 
again,  on  that  margin  to  cushion  shock.  The 
margin  has  shrunk  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Community,  resulting,  since  the  mid- 
dle of  1975,  in  a  trade  skirmish,  principally 
over  automobiles  and  steel. 

The  best  solution  to  this  cbaUenge  would, 
of  course,  be  economic  recovery.  Prospects 
for  recovery,  iinfortunately,  remain  uncer- 
tain. A  good  deal  of  the  power  to  affect  It  Is 
not  In  European  hands,  although  the  Oer- 
mans  could  do  more.  The  Nine  are  left  with 
the  less  than  satisfying  program  of  merely 
coping — ^realizing  that  such  pressures  will 
mount,  working  to  minimize  them,  and  re- 
membering that  they  do  not  mean  that  dis- 
solution is  Imminent. 

establishing   LXGrmCACT 

The  European  Community  involves  nine 
democratic  countries  but  is  itself  only  In- 
directly democratic.  In  recent  years.  It  has 
come  to  resemble  more  and  more  a  confed- 
eration of  associated  states,  an  entente  with 
a  secretaria,  rather  than  an  entirely  new 
I>olitlcal  entity.  The  Commission,  the  civil 
service  In  Brussels,  has  suffered  a  relative  loss 
of  independent  authority  since  the  middle 
1960s,  and  it  has  become  more  clearly  sub- 
ordinated to  national  governments,  rather 
than  an  alternative  to  them.  The  Council, 
the  forum  for  the  individual  governments, 
has  become  more  visible  and  active;  the 
heads  of  government  meet  at  least  three 
times  a  year.  The  foreign  ministers  are  ex- 
panding their  supervisory  role.  Such  a  de- 
velopment of  course  satisfies  the  desire  of 
the  national  governments  to  maintain  their 
own  positions.  The  French  have  seen  this 
as  an  alternative  to  economic  Integratton. 
The  reconfirmation  of  British  membezshlp 
has  contributed  to  this  direction. 

European  purists  object  to  this  nationali- 
zation" of  the  Community.  The  remain  at- 
tracted by  the  concept  of  "spiU-over,"  In 
which — according  to  theory — the  extension 
of  authority  In  one  area  automatically 
creates  other  problems,  which  In  turn  de- 
mand a  further  extension  of  authority.  Such, 
so  the  theory  went,  would  inevitably  bring 
about  the  desired  goal,  the  withering  away 
of  the  national  state. 

Developments  have  not  followed  theory; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  much  to  reconunend 
the  alternative  of  nationalization.  After  all, 
here  Is  where  habit  does  change  reality;  this 
very  orientation  Indicates  a  commitment  of 
the  nine  governments  to  act  together  In  a 
Community,  and  it  promotes  continuously 
close  contacts  at  fiinctlonal  levels  among  the 
countries'  political  leaders  and  foreign  and 
civil  services.  Bureaucracies  move  closer  In 
such  a  confederal  process.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  tend  to  freeze  the  Community 
at  a  certain  level  and  emphasizes  the  con- 
sensual rather  than  "organic"  character  of 
the  Community.  It  is  also  a  potentially  re- 
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The  Political  Cooperation  Effort  is  essen- 
tially intergovernmental,  without  legal  treaty 
fovmdation,  running  parallel  to  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  It  works  on  consensus,  and  any 
one  goverrmient  can  wield  a  veto,  but  know- 
ing that  a  veto  threatens  the  whole  effort.  All 
the  governments  ciirrently  seem  to  find  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  momentum.  The 
effort  Involves  a  coordination  of  viewpoints 
through  regular  consultations,  three  times  a 
year  for  the  heads  of  government,  more  fre- 
quently for  foreign  ministers,  and  even  more 
frequently  for  political  directors  and  special- 
ists from  the  various  foreign  offices. 

Its  most  notable  achievement  to  date  has 
been  the  coordination  of  policy  on  Portugal 
(relatedly)  and  in  the  European  Security 
Conference,  where  the  Nine  worked  out,  in 
the  first  Instance,  the  Western  policy  posi- 
tions. They  also  worked  up  a  European  posi- 
tion at  the  seventh  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  last  Sep- 
tember. Though  not  political  cooperation 
strictly  speaking,  the  Europeans  managed  to 
establish  a  foreign  policy  presence  through 
the  so-called  Lome  Convention,  which  pro- 
vides tariff  advantages  and  export  Income 
stabilization  to  46  developing  nations.  Less 
promising  is  the  Euro-Arab  dialogue,  stalled 
because  of  the  all-consuming  Arab  interest  in 
pushing  the  Europeans  to  an  anti-Israel  posi- 
tion. 

This  political  cooperation  effort  is  going 
to  face  even  more  challenging  tests  in  fram- 
ing a  specifically  European  effort,  which  Is 
what  is  necessary,  to  deal  with  the  new  Spain 
and  also  with  the  succession  crisis  that  is 
near  in  Yugoslavia.  The  US  has  not  wel- 
comed the  development  of  this  cooperation, 
which  is  a  pity  since  it  does  add  a  strong 
force  committed  to  common  values:  but  that 
opposition  Is  likely  to  be  temporary,  the 
product  of  the  now  receding  monopoly  over 
policy  enjoyed  by  a  virtuoso  Secretary  of 
State. 

STHUCTTTHE 

With  what  kind  of  structure  shall  the 
Community  seek  unity?  There  is  still  some 
question  as  to  whether  Britain  is  committed 
to  ftirther  integration;  no  doubt  it  will  take 
at  least  another  year  or  two  to  know  whether 
Britain's  membership  is  serious.  Even  before 
Britain  is  completely  digested,  more  nations 
are  trying  to  serve  themselves  up.  The  most 
eager  is  Greece,  an  associate  member  since 
1961,  which  applied  for  full  membership  in 
June,  1975.  The  Nine  have  formally  approved. 
The  reasons  for  agreement  on  both  sides 
are  the  same — participation  in  the  Commu- 
nity will  help  underwrite  continued  democ- 
racy in  Greece.  Yet  Greek  participation 
would  raise  many  problems.  There  is  reason 
to  question  whether  Greek  Industry  and  ag- 
riculture and  its  civil  service  could  cope 
with  the  pressures  of  membership.  Greek 
membership  would  dilute  the  political  force 
of  the  Community,  and  add  another  eco- 
nomic "sick  man"  to  the  list  that  currently 
Includes  Britain,  Italy  and  Ireland,  putting 
further  strains  on  the  agricultural  and  re- 
gional funds.  Similar  considerations  will  be 
Involved  with  future  applications  from  Tur- 
key, Portugal  and  Spain.  Such  a  prospect  cer- 
tainly makes  the  integration  process  more 
difficult  and  nms  the  risk  Instead  of  turn- 
ing the  Community  into  a  more  neutral  ex- 
tended free  trade  area.  The  answer  may  be 
a  new  intermediate  status  between  full  and 
associate  membership. 

It  is  ironic  that  E^l^opean  leaders  should  be 
talking  about  integrating  nations  into  a 
larger  polity  when  the  nation-statea  them- 
selves are  under  pressure,  not  merely  from 
the  new  forces  of  transnatlonalism,  but  also 
from  a  revival  of  old  forces,  nationalism, 
or,  more  properly,  subnationaUsm.  If  the 
Community  is  eroding  national  sovereignty 
on  one  side,  then  these  subnationalisms — re- 
flecting a  renewal  of  old  conflicts  that,  as  so 
often  is  the  case,  are  tied  to  language — are 


doing  much  the  same  on  the  other,  most 
noticeably  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium  and  perhaps  Italy.  The  sanction  of 
force  cannot  be  easily  applied,  as  it  can  be 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  separatist  movements 
in  turn  see  the  European  Community  as  their 
ally  and  talk  about  a  "Europe  of  Regions." 
That  may  be  a  possibility  in  the  longer  term, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  achieved, 
for  if  the  national  governments  perceive  the 
Community  as  an  ally  of  the  separatists,  then 
they  will  step  back  from  participation  in  It. 

INTEGBATION 

TTie  heart  of  the  effort  to  create  not  merely 
an  affiliation  of  nine  sovereign  countries,  a 
kinship  community,  but  a  supranational 
entity  Is  the  process  of  integration — of  econ- 
omies, laws  and  institutions.  The  work  stlU 
goes  on,  chipping  away  at  non-tariff  barriers, 
harmonizing  company  laws  and  taxes,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  lawyer  in  one  country 
to  practice  in  another.  But  it  is  a  slow  proc- 
ess, and  the  verj-  slowness  causes  despair.  A 
small  example.  The  largest  Dutch  brewer, 
Heineken,  has  for  years  included  in  Its  home 
division  not  merely  the  Netherlands  but  also 
the  rest  of  the  European  Community  coim- 
tries.  But  the  company  has  recently  con- 
cluded that  the  "harmonization"  of  duties, 
laws  and  standards  Is  still  so  far  away  that 
it  Is  reorganizing:  now  the  other  eight  coun- 
tries will  become  part  of  the  company's  in- 
ternational division  The  explanation  of  the 
managing  director  might  sound  like  aa 
epitaph:  "The  problem  of  managing  our  in- 
terests In  the  EEC  countries  apart  from 
Holland  are  much  more  similar  to  those  of 
territories  outside  Europe  than  the  problems 
we  meet  In  the  Netherlands."  The  integra- 
tion process  has  one  success  to  its  recent 
credit,  the  establishment  of  the  Regional 
Development  Fund,  which  is  Intended  to  help 
modernize  backward  and  retarded  areas  (prl- 
marUy  Ireland,  Southern  Italy  and  the  north 
of  Britain)  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Com- 
munity's tendency  to  accentuate  differences 
between  rich  and  p)oor  regions. 

Against  this  achievement  must  be  matched 
two  large  and  prominent  failures.  In  1972 
Andrew  Shonfeld  speculated:  "The  problem 
of  bow  to  reinforce  the  Community's  ca- 
pacity for  decisive  action  remains.  No  doubt, 
a  manifest  crisis,  requiring  a  Joint  policy 
in  a  hurry,  would  be  a  good  help — a  mili- 
tary threat,  or  the  prospect  of  a  world  slump 
or  perhaps  some  critical  shortage  of  a  com- 
modity like  oil  putting  our  whole  economic 
system  at  risk."  Slump  aside,  the  shortage 
occurred,  but  the  opposite  has  happened.  The 
energy  crisis  has  emphasized  differences  in 
outlooks  and  problems  of  the  members,  and 
promoted  fragmentation  rather  than  con- 
cert. European  energy  policy  means  primarily 
parallel,  but  still  individual,  policies  of  indi- 
vidual countries,  while  coordination  goes  on 
within  the  18-nation  International  Energy 
Agency,  in  which  the  United  States  plays  a 
leading  role.  Finally  at  the  December  197.'^ 
summit,  the  leaders  of  the  Nine  did,  belat- 
edly, agree  in  principle  to  an  emergency  oil 
sharing  scheme  and  to  a  floor  price  for  oil. 
But,  in  terms  both  of  Community  action, 
and  strengthening  the  Community  this  is 
still  little  and  late. 

The  great  failure  has  been  on  the  question 
of  fundamental  forward  movement — toward 
what  has  been  called  Economic  and  Monetary 
Union.  As  outlined  in  the  years  1969-71.  it 
was  to  be  achieved  in  three  steps  by  1980. 
■V^Tiat  was  to  be  achieved  beyond  the  first  step 
of  monetary  unification  was  never  clearly 
delineated.  And  that's  just  as  well,  for  that 
first  step  of  monetary  utdflcatiou  collapsed 
quickly  enough.  Inflation  and  slump  pro- 
vided a  bad  era  for  attempting  to  mate  cur- 
rencies. Moreover  currency  is  both  a  sym- 
bolic and  practical  demonstration  of  sover- 
eignty. The  governments  were  tinwiUing  to 
surrender  it,  especially  when  other  aspects 
of  economic  life  remain  unintegrated.  This 
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failure  has  resulted  In  a  widespread  feeling 
that  future  integration  Is  impossible.  On  the 
contrary,  small  steps  toward  integration, 
though  with  realistic  expectations  of  their 
overall  impact,  remain  an  Important  part  of 
the  process  towards  the  European  goal.  There 
remains  the  task  of  identifying  areas  in 
which  the  Community's  competence  can  be 
extended.  Terrorism,  for  example,  provides 
room  for  Commission  action,  for  coordina- 
tion among  Interior  ministries,  and  for  the 
Community  to  take  a  foreign  policy  position 
toward  countries  that  on  the  one  hand  want 
preferred  access  to  Europe  but  on  the  other 
provide  succor  and  support  for  groups  carry- 
ing out  terrorist  activities  in  E^urope. 

In  his  year  of  peregrinating  from  city  to 
city  in  Europe,  in  effect  taking  depositions, 
Belgian  Prime  Minister  Tindemans  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  hear  the  complaints  that 
arise  from  all  these  problems,  and  his  pro- 
posals are  meant  as  a  response.  Instead  of 
a  grand  blueprint  for  Europe  United,  deco- 
rated with  dates  and  pious  declarations,  he 
has  offered  up  a  series  of  smaller,  but  still 
significant  goals,  of  a  practical  and  proce- 
dural nature:  closer  integration  of  foreign 
policies,  including  the  removal  of  the  veto; 
Community  responsibility  for  crises  in  the 
"region"  of  Europe;  expanded  powers  for  the 
European  Parliament;  the  appointment  of 
one  spokesman  to  deal  with  the  United  States 
in  a  "dialogue  based  on  equality";  Joint 
weapons  buying;  closer  links  among  all  Com- 
munity currencies. 

His  most  controversial  proposal  is  for  a 
kind  of  two-tier  Community,  in  which  those 
with  stronger  economies  like  France  and 
Germany  march  quickly  towards  further  in- 
tegration, while  countries  with  weaker  eco- 
nomies like  Britain  and  Italy  are  left  be- 
hind, to  catch  up  when  and  as  Ijest  they  can. 
Such  a  proposal  could  be  ultimately  self- 
defeating;  for  it  could  create  an  Inner  Mar- 
ket very  much  different  from  an  Outer  Mar- 
ket, the  latter  in  effect  nothing  more  than 
a  customs  union  adjunct. 

But  whether  this  report  actually  leads  to 
a  stronger  Community  depends  upon  another 
factor,  to  which  Tindemans  alluded  when  he 
criticized  the  "lack  of  political  will"  on  the 
part  of  Europe's  leaders.  For  finally  it  is  only 
conscious  political  will  that  can  bridge  prob- 
lems. "Will"  means  a  commitment  to  the 
Ideology  of  unity,  to  the  European  Idea,  and 
that  in  turn  raises  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem— that  the  European  Idea  may  be  ex- 
hausted, in  part  by  its  own  successes. 

The  Impetus  behind  this  idea  was  a  desire 
to  reform  Europe,  in  particular  to  resolve  the 
confiict  between  France  and  Germany.  Here 
the  Community  succeeded.  The  other  rea- 
sons? To  create  a  counterweight  against  So- 
viet power  In  the  East — another  goal 
achieved.  And  the  economic  reasons?  That 
an  expanded  market  would  promote  pros- 
perity and  prevent  return  to  the  autarkic 
economic  policies  of  the  1930s.  Another  suc- 
cess, the  current  recession  notwithstanding. 
All  three  reasons  are  still  valid,  though  less 
clearly  obvious. 

Another  strong  Impetus  was  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  wanted  a  united  Europe. 
Indeed,  the  best  "Europeans"  were  the 
Americans,  and  European  integration  was  a 
major  policy  goal,  vigorously  pursued  from 
the  first  post- World  War  n  days. 

In  the  past  several  years,  however,  it  has 
no  longer  been  clear  that  current  US  lead- 
ers stin  want  a  united  Europe  that  could  be- 
come an  unmanageable  ally  and  a  new 
rival.  Certainly  such  suspicion  is  rife  in 
Europe.  "The  basic  problem  is  that  the 
United  States  did  good  work  after  the  war 
to  help  establish  a  kind  of  conununity  In 
Europe,"  observed  a  German  diplomat.  "But 
the  Europeans  now  feel  that  the  Americans 
are  astounded  by  the  result  and  are  saying 
'we  didn't  mean  it  this  way".  They  had  a  love 
affair  with  the  idea,  but  they  won't  acknowl- 


edge the  child.  Now  we're  grown  up,  nearly 
an  equal." 

Hard  as  It  may  be  for  some  Americans  and 
even  Europeans  to  believe,  the  United  States 
Is  far  less  central  to  the  entire  enterprise, 
and  its  wishes  will  Increasingly  account  for 
less,  especially  now  that  Britain  is  part  of 
the  Conununity  and  the  "special  relation- 
ship" fades  into  the  past.  "I  often  think." 
speculated  a  British  official  assigned  to  Brus- 
sels, "that  the  best  way  to  get  the  Nine  to 
agree  on  a  position  today  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  oppose  it." 

TTie  European  generations  that,  from  tlielr 
own  adult  experience,  were  deeply  commit- 
ted to  the  European  Idea  are  passing  from 
the  scene:  the  gains  from  further  integration 
are  not  altogether  obvious  to  their  succes- 
sors. But  there  are  cogent  new  arguments. 
The  range  and  scale  of  emerging  problems 
like  energy  can  best  be  met  In  a  European 
framework.  Acting  in  concert,  the  Europeans 
can  establish  a  foreign  policy  presence  of 
major  benefit  to  the  individual  countries. 

"I  keep  thinking  we  did  take  on  quite  a  lot, 
trying  to  change  course  from  a  thousand 
years  of  history,"  observed  H.  R.  Nord,  of 
the  European  Parliament,  whose  own  con- 
version to  the  European  Idea  occurred  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  "I'm  not  too  frustrated 
after  19  years."  But  it  should  also  be  said 
that  the  easier  things  were  done  first,  in  eas- 
ier times.  It  does  no  good  to  predict  on  the 
basis  of  logic  or  trends  that  there  will  be  a 
united  Europe.  If  there  Is  any  rule,  It  Is 
otherwise:  whether  Eiu-ope  Is  ready  for 
unity,  whatever  the  methods,  depends  upon 
only  one  factor — whether  the  Europeans 
want  It. 


CIVIL  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  is  imdertaMng  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Nation's  Industrial, 
economic  and  civil  readiness — ^the  first 
such  congressional  review  In  over  25 
years. 

It  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
for  this  evaluation  of  our  civil  prepared- 
ness posture.  There  are  increasingly  dis- 
turbing repoils  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  industrial  mobilization  base.  A  re- 
duction in  available  productive  capacity 
has  resulted  from  the  purchase  of  ever 
fewer  weapon  systems  at  an  ever  higher 
unit  cost. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  this  de- 
cline are  increasing  reliance  on  overseas 
producers  for  components  and  the  in- 
ability of  small  or  medium  businesses  to 
compete  for  military  subcontracts. 

At  the  same  time,  defense  analysts  in 
and  out  of  the  Pentagon  have  recently 
been  highlighting  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Soviet  civil  defense  programs,  raising 
the  question  of  a  possible  "civil  defense 
gap."  There  have  been  suggestions,  too, 
by  Defense  E>epartment  officials  that  the 
United  States  lags  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  dispersing  and  hardening  key 
industrisd  facilities  in  expectation  of 
nuclear  counterforce  attacks. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  advent 
of  the  new  strategic  doctrine  of  "limited" 
or  "controlled"  nuclear  war  has  once 
again  raised  the  specter  of  fallout  shel- 
ters, strategic  evacuation  plans,  and 
governmental  relocation  centers  as  nec- 
essary evils  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Yet  just  this  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment recommended  deep  cuts  in  the 
budget  of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 


Agency.  This  seems  to  indicate  serious 
differences  of  opinion  on  these  matters 
within  the  Government  and  within  the 
many  agencies  responsible  for  prepared- 
ness planning  and  programs. 

To  some,  these  cuts  are  also  sjrmbolic 
of  a  dangerous  imbalance  between  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  industrial  pre- 
paredness. This  imbalance  results  from 
spending  too  much  on  weapon  systems 
and  too  little  on  assuring  that  there  is 
adequate  productive  capacity  to  back  up 
our  forces  in  being  in  the  event  of  war. 

It  is  to  these  questions  of  fimdamental 
national  importance  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee's review  will  address  itself. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  four 
distinguished  physical  and  social  scien- 
tists long  associated  with  strategic  plan- 
ning have  agreed  to  give  the  joint  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  views  on  these 
issues  in  hearings  beginning  at  10  ajn. 
on  Wednesday,  April  28,  in  room  1318 
of  the  Difksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Our  guests  will  include:  Mr.  Herman 
Kahn,  author  of  "On  Thermonuclear 
War"  and  "Thinking  About  the  Unthink- 
able"; Dr.  Albert  Wohlstetter,  who  wrote 
the  epochal  strategic  study,  "The  Deli- 
cate Balance  of  Terror";  Dr.  Wolfgang 
H.  K.  Panofsky,  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator;  and  Dr.  Richard 
Garwin,  senior  scientist  at  IBM's  Thomas 
Watson  Research  Laboratory. 

These  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide us  informed  and  independent  views 
as  to  what  kind  of  war  the  country 
should  prepare  for  and  how  this  can  best 
be  done. 

In  later  hearings,  the  joint  committee 
will  examine  State  and  local  disaster 
programs,  which  are  the  crucial  link  in 
an  effective  national  preparedness  effort. 
We  will  look  also  at  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  preparedness  organizations  and 
programs  and  at  the  condition  of  our  in- 
dustrial base. 

There  has  been  no  broad-gage.  Inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  these  issues  since 
the  fallout  shelter  controversy  of  the 
early  1960's.  Nor  has  there  been  any  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  nuclear  arms 
reductions.  Indeed,  strategic  weapons  in- 
ventories and  technology  are  growing 
faster  than  ever.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  take  a 
close  look  at  our  pr^aredness  posture 
and  at  the  possible  effects  of  limited 
nuclear  war. 


TAX   REFORM 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  biennial 
song  of  the  election  year  tax  reformer 
has  been  heard  oft  of  late  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  This  species  of  warbler  fol- 
lows a  peculiar  migratory  pattern,  ap- 
pearing in  Washington  every  second 
spring,  and  then  leaving  for  parts  tm- 
known  for  another  2  years. 

Do  not  confuse  this  species  with  the 
rare,  nearly  extinct,  tax  reducer,  whose 
song  Is  "Reduce  and  Simplify,  Reduce 
and  Simplify."  The  song  of  the  election 
year  tax  reformer  is  quite  different: 
"Sock  It  to  the  Bad  Guys,  Sock  It  to  the 
Bad  Guys." 

The  point  of  all  of  this  is  that  tax  re- 
foiTn  too  often  means  tax  increases. 
Once  we  take  that  route,  each  Senator 
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cost  the  Treas- 

worth  of  incen- 

Lastly,  they  may 

to   provide   the 

activity  that 


has  a  list  of  favorite  targets  to  attack, 
and  favorite  causes  to  protect.  It  be- 
comes almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
consensus  to  Increase  some  group's 
taxes,  especially  tn  ah  election  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Mtjskie,  has  correctly 
pointed  out  that  looi^holes  or  so-called 
tax  expenditures,  thpse  special  treat- 
ment provisions  in  tie  Tax  Code,  have 
many  drawbacks.  Alahough  they  are  a 
form  of  subsidy,  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  normal  appropriations  process,  and 
are  not  annually  scrutinized  and  de- 
bated. They  are  "badk  door"  subsidies. 
Furthermore,  they  aqe  frequently  inef- 
ficient subsidies.  It 
ury  $1  to  give  50  ce 
tive  to  a  given  actlvit 
be  Ineffective,  failink 
Impetus  to  the  sub6l( 
the  Congress  Intended.  Commendably, 
after  so  clearly  expla  nlng  the  problem, 
Senator  MtrsKK  did  e  ot  then  present  us 
with  his  own  particular  list  of  targets 
for  attack. 

If  all  this  is  the  cajie,  then  something 
must  be  done.  And  it  can  be  done,  if  the 
problem  is  approachAl  properly.  Those 
who  approach  tax  reform  by  seeking  a 
$2  billion  increase  in  [taxes  are  likely  to 
fail.  Yet  they  could  hkve  tax  reform  to- 
morrow. Let  the  majority  party  put  to- 
gether a  significant  tix  reduction  pack- 
age lowering  margirkl  tax  rates  and 
hold  expenditures  in  line  to  avoid  infla- 
tionary consequence;.  Tax  loopholes 
that  would  normally  )e  fought  for,  lob- 
bled  for,  begged  for.  and  screamed  for 
would  be  thrown  ov(t  at  once  in  ex- 
change for  an  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates.  Most  loopholes  could 
be  obsolete  under  lower  marginal  rates. 
Those  that  were  not  would  be  "bought 
back"  by  the  Congress  in  exchange  for 
lower  taxes  in  general. 

Prof.  Milton  Friedrian  points  out,  in 
a  recent  Newsweek  a -tide,  that  under 
current  exemptions,  a  flat  tax  rate  of  16 
percent  would  yield  revenue  equal  to 
current  revenue,  ard  stimulate  the 
economy  by  eliminating  most  of  the  dis- 
incentive effects  on  ow  tput  that  high  tax 
brackets  produce. 

Obviously,  we  are  rot  going  that  far. 
But  the  fact  remains  t  tiat  tax  reform  via 
tax  reduction  and  sii  aplification  would 
make  it  a  lot  easier  tt  abolish  the  loop- 
holes. In  addition,  su(h  a  refoi4n  would 
stimulate  the  economic,  as  was  done  by 
the  tax  cuts  of  the  <  arly  1920's,  under 
Republicans,  and  in  t  le  early  1960's.  as 
recommended  by  Prtesident  Kennedy. 
The  growth  that  would  occur  as  a  result 
of  such  a  tax  cut  x^ould.  in  the  end. 
3rleld  even  more  Government  revenue 
than  was  lost  by  the 
tried  and  true  metho<  for  lowering  un- 
employment and  raising  living  stand- 
ards. Since  it  would 
equity  of  the  tax  systi  m.  it  would  be  an 
admirable  move  on  a!  1  counts. 

Professor  Friedman 
of  tax  reform  to  be  an 
He  says: 

But  this  reform  . 
Ing  enacted  Tbe  vested 
accountants,  clvU  servants  and  legislators  In 
our  present  complex  and  inequitable  per- 
sonal Income  tax  Is  almp  y  too  great. 


considers  this  sort 
impossible  dream. 


qas  no  chance  of  be- 
Interests  of  lawyers. 


I  hope  the  professor  is  wrong  about 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
startling  and  eye-opening  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Tax  Reform:  An  Impossibli:  Dhe.\m 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

That  time  of  year  Is  here  again  when  mil- 
lions of  us  wrestle  with  our  records,  our 
memories,  and  our  consciences,  and  curse  at 
the  complexity  of  the  tax  laws.  Much  of  this 
pain,  suffering  and  expenditure  of  time  is 
utterly  unnecessary.  It  could  be  eliminated 
without  reducing  tax  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment or  raising  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  only  victims  would  be  tax  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, civil  servants,  and  legislators — 
which  is  why  tax  reform  will  remain  an  im- 
possible dream. 

LOWER    RATES 

To  Illustrate  this  conclusion,  let  me  sug- 
gest an  absurdly  simple  change  In  the  tax 
law  that  would  produce  all  these  eminently 
desirable  results — yet  that  is  not  politically 
feasible:  leave  the  present  personal  Income 
tax  law  exactly  as  It  Is  except  replace  every 
tax  rate  above  25  per  cent  by  a  25  per  cent 
tax  rate. 

// — and  as  we  shall  see  this  Is  a  big  If — 
everyone  reported  precisely  the  same  in- 
come, the  same  deductions  and  so  on  as  he 
does  now,  this  change  would  mean  le.ss  rev- 
enue to  the  government  Some  people  would 
pay  less,  nobody  more.  The  reduction  In  rev- 
enue can  be  computed  for  past  years  by  sim- 
ple arithmetic.  For  1972,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  data  are  available,  revenue 
would  have  been  reduced  by  7^  per  cent. 
The  result  is  about  the  same  for  other  years. 

But,  of  course,  taxpayers  would  not  report 
precisely  the  same  income,  the  same  deduc- 
tions and  so  one  as  they  do  now  when  the 
maxlmtim  rate  is  70  per  cent.  At  a  maximum 
rate  of  25  per  cent.  It  would  not  pay  to  buy 
tax  shelters  that  cost,  say.  50  cents  to  reduce 
taxable  income  by  $1,  as  many  now  do,  or  to 
adopt  elaborate  schemes  for  converting  ordi- 
nary Income  Into  capital  gains  or  for  shift- 
ing Income  from  one  year  to  another  or  to 
employ  many  of  the  other  dodges  that  are 
the  llfeblood  of  tax  lawyers  and  accotmtants. 
It  would  not  pay  to  keep  elaborate  records  to 
document  any  and  all  possible  deductions. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  criticize 
anyone  for  using  these  arrangements.  As  the 
famed  Justice  Learned  Hand  wrote,  "There 
Is  nothing  sinister  In  so  arranging  one's  af- 
fairs as  to  keep  taxes  as  low  as  possible.  .  .  . 
Nobody  owes  any  public  duty  to  pay  more 
than  the  law  demands:  taxes  are  enforced 
exactions,  not  voluntary  contributions.  To 
demand  more  In  the  name  of  morals  Is  mere 
cant." 

The  extra  amoxmt  of  taxable  Income  that 
would  have  to  be  reported  to  make  up  the 
hypothetical  7%  per  cent  revenue  loss  equals 
4  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  reported 
on  all  returns.  It  could  also  be  stated  as  6 
per  cent  of  net  Income  subject  to  tax,  32 
per  cent  of  income  now  paying  a  rate  of  25 
per  cent  or  more  or  28  per  cent  of  total 
Itemized  deductions.  If  the  law  were  changed, 
a  much  greater  Increase  seems  highly  likely. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  extra  taxable  In- 
come could  come  not  only  from  the  reduced 
attractiveness  of  tax  shelters  and  deductiona 
but  also  from  extra  income  earned  In  re- 
sponse to  the  high  marginal  Incentive.  For 
example,  one  reason  for  the  do-it-yourself 
explosion  has  been  the  high  marginal  tax 
rate.  A  man  who  must  earn  $50  to  pay  a 
plumber  $25 — of  which  the  plumber  may  get 
to  keep  only  $12.50 — has  a  powerfiU  Incen- 
tive to  mend  his  own  leaks.  At  a  26  per  cent 
rate.  It  would  i>ay  more  people  to  hire  spe- 


cialized   workers    and    stick    to    their   own 
tasks. 

RICHER  RXVENXTX 

Even  more  striking  evidence  comes  from 
past  experience.  In  1929,  the  top  rate  was 
25  per  cent.  It  applied  to  net  taxable  inooma 
In  excess  of  $100,000.  Nearly  16,000  retxiros 
were  filed  reporting  net  taxable  incomes 
above  $100,000.  The  total  amount  of  taxable 
Income  reported  on  these  returns  was  $4.4 
billion.  To  convert  these  numbers  Into  their 
1972  equivalents,  we  must  allow  for  tbe 
growth  In  popiilatlon  and  In  average  in- 
come. The  papulation  was  1.72  times  as 
large  In  1972  as  In  1929,  so  the  equivalent 
number  of  retiima  wo\ild  be  more  than 
26,000  (16,000  z  1.73).  Average  Income  was 
6.4  times  as  large  In  1972  as  In  1929  (about 
half  real,  half  because  of  higher  prices), 
so  $640,000  In  1972  would  be  equivalent  to 
$100,000  In  1929.  Finally,  taxable  Income 
reported  should  have  grown  for  both  rea- 
sons, so  $48  billion  In  1972  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  $4.4  billion  reported  In  1929 
(4.4  X  1.72  X  6.4). 

In  fact,  the  number  of  returns  filed  In 
1972  reporting  an  adjusted  fross  Income  of 
$500,000  or  more — let  alone  of  $640,000  or 
more* — ^was  less  than  4,000  Instead  of  26,000. 
And  Income  subject  to  tax  reported  on  these 
returns  totaled  $4.1  blUIon  rather  than  $48 
billion.  This  difference  alone  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  extra  Income  required  to 
make  up  the  hypothetical  revenue  loss. 

And  this  Is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
Today,  the  tax  rate  goes  above  25  per  cent 
at  a  taxable  Income  of  $10,000  for  a  single 
taxpayer,  of  $16,000  for  a  joint  return.  These 
are  the  levels — not  $640.000 — above  whidi 
extra  Income  would  be  reported  If  the  maxi- 
mum rate  were  25  per  cent. 

The  change  from  1929  to  1972  may  partly 
reflect  a  reduction  in  the  inequality  of  In- 
come. But  It  is  Inconceivable  that  that  Is  the 
whole  answer.  It  must  reflect  mostly  the  de- 
velopment of  devices  for  avoiding  Income  tax 
under  the  Incentive  of  punitive  rates  of  taxa- 
tion. 

How  can  the  government  receive  more,  yet 
every  taxpayer  be  better  off?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  ttixes  received  by  the  government 
constitute  only  part  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  addition,  he  pays  the  costs  of  ar- 
ranging his  affairs  so  as  to  reduce  his  tax 
payment.  Let  the  maximum  tax  rate  be  26 
per  cent,  and  many  a  taxpayer  will  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  tax  compliance  by  paying 
more  tax  to  the  government  but  bearing 
lower  costs  in  other  ways.  This  point  is  al- 
most Invariably  overlooked  in  discussions  of 
so-called  tax  loopholes.  It  Is  almost  always 
assumed  that  the  "loss"  of  revenue  to  the 
government  is  equal  to  the  "gain"  to  the  tax- 
payer. It  Is  not.  The  taxpayer  gains  far  less 
than  the  Treasury  loses. 

THE  POLmCAI.   OBSTACI,E 

Why  caftnot  my  simple  reform  be  en- 
acted? Because  lawyers  and  tax  accountants 
and  government  civil  servants  would  lose  If 
It  were  enacted — and  they  are  the  ones  who 
effectively  write  the  tax  law.  Less  obviously, 
legislators  would  lose.  Of  what  value  is  the 
power  to  grant  "relief"  (I.e.,  enact  'loop- 
holes") from  a  26  per  cent  rate  compared  with 
the  power  to  grant  "relief"  from  a  70  per  cent 
rate? 

An  even  better  proposal  than  my  simple 
reform  would  be  to  replace  the  present  tax 
by  a  flat  rate  on  aU  Income  above  personal 
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'Unfortunately,  1972  data  are  available 
only  for  adjusted-gross-lncome  classes  and 
1929  figures  only  for  net-taxable-income 
classes,  so  these  figures  are  not  directly  com- 
parable. However,  correction  for  this  defect 
would  reinforce  the  conclusion  in  the  text, 
since  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $600,000 
would  correspond  to  a  lower  net  taxable  In- 
come. 


exemptions  less  only  strictly  occupational  ex- 
penses. For  present  exemptions,  that  would 
require  a  rate  of  at  most  16  per  cent  to  yield 
present  revenue.  But  this  reform  too  has  no 
chance  of  being  enacted.  The  vested  Interest 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  civil  servants  and 
legislators  In  our  present  complex  and  In- 
equitable personal  income  tax  Is  simply  too 
great.  

TRIBUTE  TO  PHIL  ESKEW 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  will  Inr 
terest  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
after  serving  for  14  years  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indiana  High  School 
Athletic  Association,  Phil  Eskew  will 
leave  his  post  on  June  30. 

Since  he  toe*  over  as  its  commissioner, 
the  mSAA  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
high  school  athletic  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion. Under  Phil  Eskew's  guidance,  stu- 
dent participation  in  Indiana  high  school 
athletics  has  Increased  frcHn  40,000  to 
157,000  athletes.  When  there  were  six 
State  championship  tournaments  before 
he  became  IHSAA  commissioner,  there 
are  now  17,  both  male  and  female.  Phil 
should  take  particular  pride  in  his  foot- 
ball and  baseball  championships,  and  the 
first  State  tournament  in  girl's  basket- 
ball. 

For  47  years,  Phil  Eskew  has  worked 
with  young  people  as  teacher,  coach, 
principal,  school  superintendent,  basket- 
ball offickil,  and  as  commissioner.  He  has 
made  coimtless  speeches  telling  the  story 
of  the  IHSAA,  and  his  good  nature  and 
sharp  wit  have  made  him  a  popular  and 
sought-after  speaker. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  men  like  Phil 
Eskew,  the  IHSAA  is  recognized  nation- 
ally for  the  excellence  of  its  programs. 
His  career  is  an  example  to  all  Hoosiers 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  high 
school  athletics  for  our  yoimg  people.  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  known  Phil  Es- 
kew for  many  years.  He  is  a  close  personal 
friend,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
commend  him  for  his  successful  career 
as  IHSAA  commissioner.  We  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  Hoosiers  in  wishing  him  a  happy  and 
successful  retirement. 


"NOT  SO  CLEAR-CUT" 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  August, 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  in  Richmond 
delivered  an  opinion  on  timber  manage- 
ment which  could  have  far-reaching  and 
deleterious  effects  on  the  Nation's  forests. 
The  decision,  known  as  the  Mononga- 
hela  decision,  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  judicial  activism.  Rather  than 
relying  on  accepted  silvicultural  practices 
and  the  precedent  of  almost  80  years  of 
forest  mnagement,  the  court  chose  to 
interpret  the  1897  Organic  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  a  rigidly  literal  man- 
ner. The  result  has  been  to  threaten  the 
silvicultural  practice  of  "clearcutting," 
which  is  widely  accepted  as  a  necessary 
forest  management  tool. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  President,  the  Or- 
ganic Act  requires  the  Forest  Service  to 
cut  only  "mature"  trees.  By  "mature," 
the  court  meant  "physiologically  ma- 
ture," that  is,  no  longer  growing.  Now 
.  that   is   something    almost    Impossible 


to  determine,  and  quite  unnecessary 
besides.  The  court  further  held  that 
when  the  law  says  trees  to  be  cut  must 
be  "marked,"  that  each  individual  tree 
had  to  be  physically  marked.  The  Serv- 
ice was  not  allowed  to  indicate  a  general 
area,  or  mai^  the  trees  that  were  not  to 
be  cut;  the  law  had  to  be  followed  liter- 
ally. 

Mr.  Presidoat,  two  general  legislative 
approaches  have  been  taken  in  the  wake 
of  the  Monongahela  decision.  One,  tbe 
Randolph  bill,  S.  2926,  would  essentially 
extend  the  Monongahela  restrictions  to 
the  entire  Nation.  The  other,  the  Hum- 
phrey bill,  S.  3091,  would  provide  some 
general  guidance  to  silvicultural  prac- 
tice, but  would  allow  the  techniques  of 
management  developed  since  1897.  in- 
cluding clearcutting  in  some  csises,  to  be 
used. 

My  own  preferences,  Mr.  President, 
are  on  the  side  of  flexibility.  I  do  not 
believe  that  rigid,  narrow  rules  designed 
for  one  area  should  be  imposed  imi- 
formly  on  the  entire  Nation.  Geograph- 
ical conditions  vary;  meteorological  con- 
ditions vary;  the  nature  of  the  forests 
varies.  Good  managemait  practice  re- 
quires that  these  variances  be  taken  into 
account,  and  has  to  vary  along  with 
them.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  Senator  Humphrey  Is 
vastly  superior  to  that  taken  by  the  court 
in  the  Monongahela  Decision. 

Incidentally,  the  effect  of  a  nationwide 
application  of  the  Monongahela  de- 
cision would  be  much  more  harmful  to 
small  timber  interests  than  it  would  be 
to  the  large  companies,  such  as  Weyer- 
hauser  and  Boise  Cascade.  That  is  so  be- 
cause these  larger  companies  own  more 
of  their  own  timber  land;  the  smaller 
companies  are  more  likely  to  use  the  na- 
tional forests.  This  harmful  impact  on 
small  companies  is  clearly  evident  from 
a  table  included  in  an  article  on  the 
Monongahela  decision  from  the  April  15 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  So  Cueab-Ctjt 

Hunters  and  fishermen  In  West  Virginia 
were  outraged  in  1964  when  clear-cut  areas 
began  to  appear  In  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  Around  the  same  time,  people 
who  frequented  the  Bitterroot  National 
Forest  in  Montana  were  similarly  upset  as 
were  these  near  153  other  national  forests. 
What  had  happened  was  that  the  Forest 
Service  updated  its  forest  management  tech- 
Inques  and  began  vising  clear-cutting.  The 
Forest  Service  argued  that  the  new  methods 
of  management  were  better  for  the  forests; 
the  environmentalists  chose  to  attribute  the 
change  to  greed.  Anticlear-cuttlng  letters 
poured  Into  Congress  and  Into  state  legisla- 
tures. The  Sierra  Club  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  rose  in  righteous  Indignation  against 
clear-cutting  on  federal  lands. 

Last  August  the  anticlear-cuttlng  forces 
won  a  great  victory.  The  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  in  Richmond,  Va.  handed  down  a  de- 
cision that  stepped  the  Forest  Service  in  Its 
tracks.  The  court  didn't  exactly  prohibit 
clear-cutting;  it  prohibited  modern  forestry. 
The  court  went  even  further.  It  said  the 
Forest    Service   could   seU    only   trees   that 


were  dead,  mature  or  large  and  that  were 
IndlvlduaUy  marked.  Forest  Service  Chief 
John  McOulre  promptly  reduced  timber  sales 
In  the  eiffected  district — West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, South  and  North  Carolina — ^trom  286 
mUllon  board  feet  a  year  to  30  million. 

The  Bo-caUed  Monongahela  decision  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  the  $86-bIlllon  forest  prod- 
ucts and  paper  industry,  which  now  cotmts 
on  trees  harvested  from  government  lands 
for  27%  of  Its  raw  material.  If  the  industry 
Is  deprived  of  this  raw  material,  the  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  the  wholesale  price 
of  lumber  would  Increase  16%.  The  en- 
vironmentalists' victory — If  victory  It  be — 
will  be  paid  for  by  American  consumers  tn 
higher  prices  for  housing  and  paper  prod- 
ucts. Thousands  of  businessmen  and  workers 
may  lose  their  livelihood  as  sawmills  and 
paper  plants  close.  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
will  suffer:  Wood  fiber  Imports  last  year  cost 
the  XJ.S.,  one  of  the  world's  best  forest-grow- 
ing areas,  $3.5  billion. 

Ironically,  the  forests  themselves  and  wUd- 
llfe  could  suffer  from  the  Monongahela  de- 
cision. Most  forestry  experts  believe  that 
clear-cutting  Is  good  for  the  woods.  It  per- 
mits the  growth  of  many  valuable  species — 
hardwoods  and  Douglas  fir,  for  example — 
that  cannot  grow  In  the  dense  shade  of  an 
existing  forest;  they  can  only  be  grown  in 
clear-cut  areas.  Moreover,  the  extra  light 
let  into  the  clear-cut  areas,  helps  existing 
trees  in  adjacent  uncut  areas.  And,  finally 
new  growth  in  the  cleared  areas  provides 
forage  for  wildlife,  which  often  finds  slim 
pickings  In  dense  woods. 

The  Monongahela  decision  at  the  mcxnent 
affects  only  a  limited  area,  but  It  may  easily 
spread.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department  have  decided  not  to  appeal  for 
fear  the  Supreme  Court  might  uphold  the 
decision,  thus  making  its  limitations  nation- 
wide. Instead  the  Ctovemment  is  going  to 
Congress — where  It  hopes  that  interests  of 
consumecB  and  of  workers  will  get  equal  con- 
sideration with  tbe  aesthetic  preferences  of 
so-called  environmentalists. 

The  law  the  environmental  groups  are 
using  Is  the  1897  Organic  Act,  under  which 
the  national  forests  are  administered.  TtM 
law,  of  course,  is  subject  to  Interpretation. 
The  Forest  Service  Interpreted  the  word 
"mature,"  for  example,  to  mean  matiire 
enough  to  be  put  to  \ise.  The  courts  have  said 
It  means  physiologically  mature,  that  Is, 
"no  :onger  growing."  According  to  Forest 
Service  Chief  John  McQulre,  "physiological 
maturity  isn't  always  easy  to  determine  with- 
out boring  into  the  tree."  The  law  says  trees 
to  be  cut  must  be  marked.  The  Forest  Service 
believed  It  could  mark  the  boundary,  mark 
trees  not  to  be  cut,  <m-  trees  to  be  cut.  The 
courts  have  said  not  so.  Tou  must  mark  each 
one  that  you  want  to  take  down  IndlvlduaUy, 
Th  Forest  Service  has  estimated  that  would 
increase  Its  costs — ^whlch  now  run  $47  mU- 
llon anniiaUy — about  150%. 

The  courts  have  not  necessarUy  been  cap- 
tured by  environmentalist  extremists.  But 
they  have  been  interpreting  the  old  law  In  an 
absolutely  literal  way.  Recognizing  the  con- 
flict between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  consumers  and  of  the  Industry,  the 
courts  have  suggested  that  rew  legislation  is 
needed. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Industry  are 
united  m  supporting  a  bill  Introduced  In 
March  by  Senator  Hubert  Hvmaphrey.  It 
would  establish  a  guiding  policy  but  leave  Its 
implementation  to  the  Forest  Service.  But 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (Dem.,  W.  Va.) 
has  Introduced  a  much  ro\igher  bUl  that  re- 
flects the  preference  of  his  hunting  and  fish- 
ing constituents.  It  would  In  effect,  write 
Into  law  exactly  how  the  forests  are  to  be 
managed.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  both 
bills,  but  Congress  may  decide  not  to  tackle 
a  hot  issue  like  this  in  an  election  year. 

Meanwhile,  gloom  Is  growing  in  the  forest 
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products  Industry.  Ehvlronmentallsts  In 
Alaska  have  taken  to  cburt  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co..  Jointly  owned  by  P^C  Corp.  and  Loulsl- 
ana-Paclflc.  The  Alaska^  District  Coiurt  went 
even  further  than  thej  Monongahela  deci- 
sion. It  banned  the  harvesting  of  timber  the 
Forest  Service  had  alriidy  sold  iinless  the 
tests  were  met.  If  the  qecision  sticks,  when 
Ketchikan  reopens  In  tlie  spring  It  may  have 


fairly  soon,  the  matter 
the  Supreme  Cotirt.  If 
Interprets  the  law  the 
have  been  doing,  tree  hi  rvestlng  In  national 
forests  wUl  be  cut  In  hi  ilf .  The  giant  forest 
products  companies  wl 
lightly  (see  table).  Mosk  of  them  own  vast 
forests  of  their  own.  Bv  t  many  small  com 
panles  will  be  forced  ou  ;  of  business.  Maybe 
that  ought  to  give  an  Ic  ea  to  the  legal  zea 
lots  who  are  fighting  clear-cutting  on  fed- 
eral lands.  Once  they're  won  their  battle 
there,  they  can  turn  aitltrust  lawyers  and 
go  after  the  giant  comp  mles  they  helped  to 
monopolize  the  Industrv 
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On  the  face  of  It  the 
slon  would  seem  a  good 
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market  share  will 
bermen  who  are 
Service  go  out  of  bus'lneis 

But  the  big  companies 
Forest  Service  and 
of  the  little  guys.  No 
relations.  Tlie  big  producers 
be  next. 

If  the  environmental 4ts 
they're  not  likely  to  stoj 
Ing  for  regulation  of 
vate  lands. 

There'.<;  already  a  law 
points  the  way.  The 
tlces  Act  requires  anyone 
vest  timber  to  submit  h 
state  committee — which 
"We  don't  like  this  plan, 

At  a  recent  hearing  l 
James  Moorman,  a  Sierra 
gested  that  federal 
vests  on  private  lands 
necessary." 
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Who  would  be  hardest 
est  Service  timber 
closed?  In  the  main,  moe  b 
panles  in  the  Industry  w^uld 
the  table  below  makes 
companies  are  especially 
are  some  Important  mld^lle 
like  Southwest  Forest 
board  Corp. 
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MillJo  IS 
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Nation  il 

Fore  it 

Servi  e 


Boise  Cascade 454 

Louisiana-Pacific ....  356 

Southwest  Forest 

Industries. 297, 

Champion  International.  259. 


and    employment — 


to    purtall    production 

though  It  was  first  invited  In  by  the  federal 
government  to  create  jobs  In  an  underde- 
veloped area. 

The  parties  to  this  dUpute  are  hesitant  to 
appeal  even  to  the  circuit  court.  If  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  agrees  with  the  Fourth, 
Forest  Service  sales  1e 
Northwest  will  be  afTecte  i. 

But  suits  of  a  similar  nature  are  pending 
m  many  other  places.  Unless  Congress  acts 

seems  destined  for 

the  Supreme  Court 

wav    lower    courts 


the   entire   Pacific 


win  this  round 
They  will  be  call- 
harvests  on  prl- 
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In  California  that 

Forest  Prac- 

who  wants  to  har- 

logglng  plans  to  a 

of  course,  can  say, 

try  again." 

1  Washington,  D.C.. 

Club  attorney,  sug- 

reguUtlon  of  timber  har- 
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hit  if  National  For- 
were  effectively 
of  the  larger  com- 
be Immune,  as 
clear.  The  smaller 
dependent,  but  so 
■sized  companies 
In|dustrles  and  Fibre- 
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Simpson  Timber 

256.6 

75 

250 

Edward  HInes  Lumber... 

214.5 

55 
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Publishers  Paper  Co.' . . . 

148.8 

75 
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American  Forest 

Products! 
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70 
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Sierra  Pacific. 

110.5 
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80 

'5 
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Crcwn-Zellerbach 
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Brooks-Scanlon 
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42 

Potlatch 

87.3 

20 
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Fibreboard 
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80 
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St.  Regis  Paper 

73.9 

10-15 

1,400 

Diamond  International.. 

71.3 

28 
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Weyerhaeuser 

53.0 

0 
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International  Paper 

53.0 

«5 

3,000 

Kimberly-Clark 

51.5 

il 
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Willamette  Industries... 

47.9 

388 

1  Times-Mirror  subsidiary 

-  Bendix  subsidiary. 

'  Estimate. 

« Logs  selectively. 

'  Minimal. 

CEREMONY  DESIGNATING  THE 
SEWALL-BELMONT  HOUSE.  A  NA- 
TIONAL LAI^DMARK 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  April  7. 
1976,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  the  ceremonies  designating  the  Sew- 
all-Belmont  House,  the  home  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  as  a  national 
landmark.  A  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
National  Woman's  Party  v/as  signed,  as 
provided  in  Public  Law  93-486. 

The  Sewall-Belmont  House  was  the 
home  of  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  the  administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  When  Lewis  and 
Clark  came  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  River  they  f oimd  that  three 
rivers  flowed  together  to  make  the  k)urce 
of  the  Missouri  and  they  named  these 
three  rivers  in  western  Montana,  the 
Jefferson,  the  Madison,  and  the  Gallatin. 

Inasmuch  as  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin 
was  the  first  woman  elected  to  Congress 
and  was  one  of  the  outstanding  suf- 
fragettes of  her  time,  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  dedication. 

The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chit- 
tick,  president  of  National  Woman's 
Party,  on  this  historic  occasion  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Senators  since  the 
Sewall-Belmont  House  is  our  closest 
neighbor  and  will  remind  us  constantly 
of  the  importance  of  the  women's  move- 
ment in  America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Sewall-Belmont 
House  will  continue  to  be  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  women's  movement  and  that 
at  some  future  time  soon  I  hope  it  will 
be  selected  as  the  site  of  the  issuance  of 
the  Presidential  proclamation  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Chittick's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Welcome  Address  at  Ceremony  Designating 

THE    SEWAIX-BeLMONT    HoUSE,    A    NATIONAL 

Landmark,    and    Signing    a    Cooperative 
Agreement,  April  7,  1976 

Senator  Metcalf,  Director  of  National  Park 
Service  Eberhart,  Director  of  National  Capital 


Pai^  Fish,  Superintendent  Hutchiaon,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  members  and  f^lehds  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party.  I  extend  to  each 
and  everyone  of  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

This  Is  tnily  an  historic  occasion,  not  only 
for  the  signing  of  the  Cooperative  Agreement 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  but  also  for 
the  presentation  of  the  National  Landmark 
designation.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  Landmark  designation  does  not  lie  In  the 
architecture  of  the  SewaU -Belmont  House  but 
in  Its  historical  association,  not  only  for  the 
history  of  such  activities  as  its  being  the 
only  house  offering  resistance  to  the  British 
In  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  house  where  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Oalla- 
tin,  resided  and  worked  on  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  but  It  Is  also  the  house  from  which 
the  fight  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  conducted.  This  Landmark  designation 
was  given  for  socio-humanitarlan  reasons.  It 
being  the  only  house  left  standing  where 
the  comtemporary  women's  rights  movement 
went  forward  under  the  leadership  of  Alice 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party. 

Alice  Paul,  the  leader  of  the  Suffragist 
movement,  along  with  many  other  suffragists 
went  to  Jail  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  In  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  suffrage,  they  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  and  were  forced  fed.  Alice 
Paul's  mUltancy  was  Indlspensible  to  the 
passage  of  the  suffrage  act  for  women,  the 
19th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
1923  the  National  Woman's  Party  held  a  con- 
vention at  Seneca  Falls  to  commemorate  the 
pas.<:age  of  suffrage.  They  passed  a  resolution 
to  further  the  rights  demanded  by  Eli2abeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretla  Mott  at  the  first 
equal  rights  convention  held  here  In  1848. 

Alice  Paul  wrote  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment in  1923.  Under  her  leadership  the 
Amendment  was  Introduced  In  every  Con- 
gress for  49  years.  Over  the  years  the  National 
Woman's  Party  diligently  kept  the  fires  burn- 
ing for  this  Amendment,  educating  other 
organizations,  publishing  bulletins  and 
maintaining  an  instant  information  bureau 
where  anyone  Interested  in  the  Equal  nights 
Amendment  could  obtain  the  exact  status  of 
its  progress  and  sponsors  day  or  night.  In 
the  beginning,  the  National  Woman's  Party 
was  alone.  As  years  passed,  more  and  more 
organizations  sponsored  the  Amendment. 
From  1929  to  1972,  in  this  Sewall-Belmont 
House,  Alice  Paul  conducted  all  of  these 
activities. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  within  this  his- 
toric building  there  will  be  a  blending  of  the 
history  of  our  nation  with  the  women's  rights 
movement.  The  National  Woman's  Party 
feels  that  this  Landmark,  now  designated  the 
Sewall-Belmont  House,  Is  a  living  monument 
to  the  work  and  leadership  of  Alice  Paul.  It 
Is  filled  with  the  memorabilia  of  suffrage  and 
equal  rights.  We  wish  to  share  this  historic 
site  with  the  world  and  especially  women,  as 
we  believe  it  is  the  only  place  where  women 
can  come  and  dwell  on  the  history  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  contemporary  women's 
rights  movement. 

I  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  all  the 
women's  organizations,  the  historical  so- 
cieties, the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  all  the  individuals  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  declare  this  house  an 
historic  site  In  Congress.  This  day  demon- 
strates what  women  can  do  when  they  work 
together  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  express  my  grati- 
tude to  all  the  men  who  made  this  day  pos- 
sible. We  need  not  be  reminded  that  the 
support  of  men  is  also  needed  to  achieve  our 
goals.  Equal  rights  is  not  only  equal  rights 
for  women,  but  equal  rights  for  men.  It  Is  the 
perfect  blending  of  men  and  women  working 
together  for  one  cause,  "equality  under  the 
law."  I  believe  this  partnership  of  men  and 
women  would  be  the  answer  to  the  dreams  at 
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Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Alice  Paul.  This  m&glc 
combination  will  eventually  give  us  "equality 
under  the  law"  and  place  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  in  the  UjB.  Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  Senator 
Jackson  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  bill  which 
culminates  In  the  signing  of  this  Cooperative 
Agreement  today.  Also  many  thanks  to  Sen- 
ators Bible,  Metzenbaum  Case,  Congressman 
Taylor  and  all  the  other  Senators,  Congress- 
men and  Congresswomen  who  co-sponsored 
the  bill.  My  gratitude  is  extended  to  Senator 
Byrd  and  Congresswoman  Yates  for  their  sup- 
port in  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to 
implement  this  cooperative  Agreement.  In 
addition,  there  are  very  special  people  here 
todav  who  deserve  recognition  for  their  help 
in  otjtalnlng  passage  of  this  bill,  Jilary  Gereau 
and  Jerry  Gereau.  I  welcome  my  friends  from 
the  White  House,  State  Department,  Labor 
Department,  Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
President's  International  Women's  Tear 
Commission  and  ERAmerica. 

As  President  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  I  am  grateful  for  your  friendship 
and  support.  My  heartfelt  welcome  to  every- 
one. 


CHINA'S  NEED  FOR  MODERN  ARMS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  13  entitled, 
"China  Arms  Believed  Out-of-Date." 
This  article  notes  that  most  of  the  arms 
now  in  the  forces  of  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  Ciiina  are  badly  out  of  date,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Soviet  forces 
which  threaten  China.  Despite  the  prog- 
ress which  the  People's  Republic  has 
made  in  many  technological  fields  the 
Chinese  arms  industry  is  not  equal  to  a 
contest  with  the  vast  and  sophisticated 
arm?  complex  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Sun  article  quotes  Deputy  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  Morton  I.  Abramowltz 
as  stating  that  "most  of  (China's) 
equipment  is  obsolescent — some  of  it  Is 
10  to  20  years  behind  the  times — and 
only  recently  has  China  begim  to  move 
into  systems  that  go  beyond  available 
Soviet  design." 

An  examination  of  China's  defense 
forces  confirms  Mr.  Abramowltz*  obser- 
vation. The  few  tanks  China  has — about 
8,500,  compared  to  40,000  for  the  Soviet 
Union — include  even  World  War  n- 
built  T-34's,  and  the  best  Chinese-built 
tank,  the  T-59,  is  based  on  a  Soviet 
design  of  the  1950's.  Soviet  tanks  are 
in  effect  two  generations  newer.  China 
has  only  3,600  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, again  of  old  types,  compared  to 
35,000  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
BMP  armored  personnel  carrier  Is  not 
only  superior  to  anything  in  China's  de- 
fense forces.  It  is  better  than  anything 
the  United  States  possesses. 

The  Chinese  Air  Force  is  based  mainly 
on  MIG-17  and  MIG-19  fighters,  the 
MIG-17  dating  from  the  Korean  war 
and  tlie  MIG-19  from  the  mld-1950's. 
The  Soviets  not  only  have  over  1,300 
MIG-21's  but  they  have  new  models 
such  as  the  MIG-23.  In  temM  of  air  de- 
fense missiles,  China  has  only  a  few 
obsolete  SA-2  missiles. 

The  Chinese  Navy  is  well  configured 
for  coastal  defense,  but  it  has  no  capa- 
bility to  prevent  the  powerful  Soviet 
Navy  from  cutting  off  China's  trade. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  It  Is  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  of  world  peace 


for  China  to  maintain  her  freedom  from 
Soviet  hegemony.  To  do  that  the  Chi- 
nese must  have  a  credible  def^ise.  That, 
in  turn,  requires  modem  defensive 
arms. 

The  West  has  recently  made  a  good 
start  In  helping  China  to  resist  Soviet 
hegemony.  Great  Britain  has  agreed  to 
sell  the  Rolls  Royce  Spey  Jet  engine  to 
China,  apparently  to  power  a  new  Chi- 
nese fighter. 

But  the  United  States  should  also  take 
an  active  role  in  preparing  China  to  re- 
sist aggression.  We  should  offer  to  sell 
modem  defensive  arms  to  China,  for  both 
air  and  ground  defense.  The  Chinese 
would  of  course  have  to  decide  what  arms 
they  needed  most,  but  such  equipment 
as  modem  jet  fighters  for  air  defense, 
antiaircraft  missiles  such  as  the  Hawk, 
and  antitank  weapons  such  as  the  TOW 
missile  would  be  logical  candidates  to 
sell  to  the  Chinese.  The  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  offering  to 
sell  these  weapons  to  China.  We  must 
not  let  trivial  objections  stand  in  the 
way  of  preserving  Chinese  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  all  those  nations  and  peo- 
ples which  seek  to  resist  Soviet  hegem- 
ony. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "China  Arms  Be- 
Ueved  Out  of  Date"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From   the   Baltimore   Sun,   Apr.    13,   19761 

China  Arms  Believed  Out  of  Date 

(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington. — China  has  a  new  missile 
that  coiild  strike  targets  "close  to  Moscow" 
but  most  of  Its  military  equipment  is  out- 
dated, some  of  it  as  much  as  10  to  20  years 
behind  the  times,  according  to  recent  De- 
fense Department  testimony. 

There  was  no  suggestion  In  the  testimony, 
or  In  official  quarters  here  yesterday,  that  the 
government  is  actively  considering  military 
sales  to  China.  But  the  condition  of  China's 
forces,  as  described  In  the  testimony.  Indi- 
cated ample  reasons  that  Peking  might  want 
to  buy  arms. 

The  policy  of  self-reliance  that  China 
adopted  after  its  quarrel  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "has  been  a  powerful  political  and 
economic  tool  but  It  will  be  Insufficient  to 
modernize  her  armed  forces,"  Morton  I. 
Abramowltz,  d^uty  assistant  defense  secre- 
tary, told  a  panel  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  a  week  ago. 

In  other  words,  for  the  more  sophisticated 
weapons  of  today.  China  would  have  to  turn 
abroad.  It  has.  In  fact,  ordered  Jet  engines 
recently  from  Britain,  as  Mr.  Abramowltz 
noted.  They  are  the  same  type  engines  which 
power  Britain's  version  of  the  American  F-4 
Phantom  jet  fighter. 

Attention  focused  anew  on  the  question 
of  possible  United  States  aid  to  China  when 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  the  former  secretary 
of  defense,  said  on  a  Sunday  television  pro- 
gram (ABC,  Issues  and  Answers)  that  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  within  the  gov- 
ernment but  "there  was  never  a  formal 
addressing  of  the  Issue."  He  said  he  per- 
sonally "wovad  not  reject  it  out  of  hand." 

Mr.  Abramowltz  said  yesterday  that  Peking 
had  not  requested  military  aid,  though  it  had 
sought  certain  high-technology  equipment 
from  the  VS. 

He  also  told  a  reporter  there  was  evidence 
of  an  upturn  In  Chinese  military  spending 


In  the  past  year  after  a  fall-off  from  1971 
onward.  The  latter  has  been  attributed  by 
some  analysts  to  the  aborted  coup  attempt 
of  the  late  Lin  Plao.  then  defense  minister, 
when  m  1971  led  to  a  reduction  of  military 
Influence. 

Mr.  Abramowltz,  in  his  congreesioQal  testi- 
mony, said  China  had  made  strides  In  mili- 
tary production — ^turning  out  nuclear  weap- 
ons, radar.  Jets,  missiles  and  tanks  but  "most 
of  her  equipment  Is  obsolescent — some  of  it's 
10  to  20  years  behind  the  times — and  only 
recently  has  China  begun  to  move  into  sys- 
tems that  go  beyond  available  Soviet  design." 

China's  problem,  experts  say.  Is  to  shift 
from  relatively  Inexpensive  forces  built 
around  huge  ground  elements  to  expensive, 
technologically   advanced   modem  defenses. 

Mr.  Abramowltz,  for  example,  said  China's 
small  but  growing  nuclear  force,  including 
both  fission  and  fusion  weapons,  depends  on 
60  medium-range  bombers  and  a  "modest 
number"  of  missiles  of  600-  and  l,500-mUe 
range.  Moving  slower  than  expected.  It  has 
now  a  new  3,000-mlle  range  mlssUe — able 
"to  strike  targets  In  the  western  part  of  the 
UJSJ5JR.  close  to  Moscow" — and  a  true  Inter- 
continental mIssUe  that  wUl  not  become 
operational  for  several  years. 

"Their  apparent  objective,"  he  said  of  the 
Chinese,  "is  a  limited  but  impressive  deter- 
rent force." 

He  testified  that  two-thirds  of  the  Chinese 
army  and  half  of  the  air  force  are  deployed 
to  defend  North  and  Northeast  China. 

Across  the  border  on  the  Russian  side,  he 
said,  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  forces 
exceeding  what  would  be  needed  "to  stop 
a  Chinese  attack." 

This  necessity  for  Chinese  defense,  limiting 
Peking's  cations  as  weU  as  Russia's.  Mr. 
Abramowltz  said,  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  muting  Chinese  hostility  to  an  American 
military  presence  in  Asia. 


DAIRY  COOPERATIVES  AND  MILK 
MARKETING 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  of  Congress  has  been  drawn  in 
recent  weeks  to  a  series  of  columns  by 
Sylvia  Porter  which  were  critical  of  the 
role  of  dairy  cooperatives  and  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders. 

In  an  effort  to  add  to  the  public  knowl- 
edge of  this  highly  complex  and  contro- 
versial issue,  the  National  Milk  Produc- 
ers Federation  today  convened  a  Sympo- 
sium on  Cooperatives,  Milk  Marketing, 
and  Market  Regulation. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
to  be  the  leadoff  speaker  at  this  meeting 
earlier  in  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  to  the  dairy  symposium 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
OF  Georgia 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  take  part  In  yotir  Symposium  on  Coopera- 
tives, Milk  Marketing,  and  Market  RegxUa- 
tton.  I  am  especially  glad  that  you  have 
asked  me  to  talk  about  agricultural  policy 
In  Its  broad  perspective. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  meeting  will 
be  valuable.  Certainly  it  will  benefit  aU  of 
you  who  are  participating.  But  even  more 
Important,  I  hope  that  this  meeting  wUl  be 
helpful  to  all  of  agriculture — and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  the  entire  Nation. 

There  should  be  more  meetings  like  this. 
Agriculture  has  an  exciting  story  to  teU,  and 
It  must  be  told  over  and  over,  if  the  peopl* 
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policy?  Who  does  It 
really  necessary?  Is 


of  America  are  to  under  itand  your  contribu- 
tion— to  understand  tbf  complexity  of  your 
(ms. 

It  is  agrlc\iltural 
affect?  Is  a  farm  policy 
It  In  the  beat  Interests  ( f  tbls  Nation?  These 
and  otber  questions  ta<,ve  been  debated  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  Ipr  as  long  as  I  can 
remember. 

D\irlng  tbe  1920s,  In  the  face  of  drastically 
depressed  prices,  farm 
farm  publications  went  <  n  the  offensive.  They 
iirged  fanners  to  contiol  production  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  We  sav^ 
strike.  Dxirlng  the  19304  and  1940s  Congress 
became  Involved  dlrec;ly — legislating  pro- 
grams to  give  price  and  Income  protection  to 
our  Nation's  farmers.  Curing  the  1960s  and 
19603,  the  questions  r<  volved  aroiind  how 
well  the  programs  worl  ed — and  how  much 
they  cost. 

But  we  are  well  Into  the  1970s.  And  the 
questions  today  are  new.  They  are  more  dif- 
ficult. Today,  the  deb  ite  has  assumed  a 
broader  nature.  With  ncreased  world  de- 
mand, with  higher  prices ,  the  questions  today 
relate  to  the  very  ad<quacy  of  our  food 
supplies  over  the  comln ;  years. 

While  the  questions  may  have  shifted  a 
little,  the  basic  reasons  for  Federal  concern 
remain  the  same.  The  aime  reasons  for  yes- 
terday's farm  programs  are  the  reasons  be- 
hind today's  debate  over  a  national  farm  and 
food  policy. 

This  Nation — and  our  people — must  be  as- 
siu-ed  of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices.  That  L  (  basic.  It  always  has 
been.  Our  export  market  must  be  served.  And 
we  have  a  national  goal — to  provide  the 
means  whereby  every  clt  zen  can  obtain  ade- 
quate nutrition.  But  th«  re  Is  a  basic,  under- 
lying fact  behind  all  of  tjiese  goals — and  that 
Is  a  strong  and  viable  agi-iculture.  Without  a 
prosperous  and  productive  agriculture,  none 
of  these  goals  could  be  met. 

Simply  put,  the  compl  -x  of  legislation  that 
Is  generally  referred  to  ^s  "farm  policy"  has 
a  clear  purpose.  That  putpose  is  to  assxire  the 
continued  production  ol  adequate  food  and 
fiber  for  the  markets  of  this  nation. 

In  addition,  Congress  las  tried  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  marh  eting  systems  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  effl  cient  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  produceis  and  consiuners. 

There  is  another,  a  ver  y  necessary,  element 
to  all  of  this.  A  Bignlfici,nt  part  of  this  leg- 
islative complex  has  bee  i  aimed  at  assuring 
that  rural  areas  have  e  ectrlcity,  telephone 
service,  medical  care,  fl  e  protection,  sewer 
and  water  service — and  all  the  other  sup- 
porting services  that  Im  )rove  the  quality  of 
life,  and  make  producti'  e  elTort  more  effec- 
tive, more  efficient. 

And  while  we  have  tried  to  establish  the 
right  conditions  for  prod  uction  and  market- 
ing. Congress  also  has  acted  to  assure  that 
the  food  which  reaches  t  tie  consumer  will  be 
pure  and  wholesome.  Msat  and  poultry  in- 
spection, pure  food  laws,  and  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities at  the  Federal,  Siate  and  local  levels 
are  designed  to  assure  tl  is. 

These  programs  and  ac  tivities  are  part  of  a 
total  framework  that  see:  cs  to  accomplish  the 
specific  objectives  that  I  have  outlined. 

The  price  support  pro;  rams  have  provided 
a  degree  of  stability  and  price  assiirance  for 
producers.  They  have  giv(  m  them  the  encour- 
agement to  make  the  inv  jstment  and  assume 
the  risks  of  production.  Without  assurances 
like  these,  the  level  of  pi  eduction  would  not 
be  as  high,  or  we  would  be  faced  alternately 
with  periods  of  great  >verproductlon  and 
periods  of  great  surplus  In  particular 
commodities. 

Neither  course  Is  acceptable.  Excessive  pro- 
duction adds  to  governrrtent  costs,  and  indi- 
cates a  mls-allocatlon  or  resources.  On  the 
other  hand,  shortages  nican  a  loss  to  con- 
sumers through  greatly  l  ncreased  prices,  and 
pressures  on  our  foreign  markets. 

Other  legislation  has  »  rved  to  provide  sta- 


bility and  continuity  to  our  agricultural 
markets.  They  assure  producers  and  consum- 
ers of  fair  and  reliable  grades  and  weights, 
and  equca  access  to  available  markets. 

As  Important  as  price  support  programs 
may  be,  the  assurance  of  stable  markets  for 
farm  products  is  even  more  important.  It  Is 
the  market  system  that  moves  the  bounty  of 
our  farms  to  the  tables  of  our  constuners. 
The  transportation,  the  processing,  the  pack- 
aging operations — all  of  these  are  parts  of 
the  marketing  system  that  place  the  product 
in  the  place  and  the  form  the  consumer 
wants. 

We  have  adopted  food  programs  to  Improve 
the  level  of  nutrition  of  all  our  people.  The 
child  nutrition  progretms,  the  special  milk 
program,  the  food  stamp  program — all  of 
these  are  designed  to  help  assure  that  every- 
one has  access  to  adequate  nutrition.  Con- 
servation programs  seek  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued productivity  of  agriculture  for  future 
generations.  Food  Inspection  programs  as- 
sure the  wholesomeness  of  the  product  of- 
fered the  consumer.  Research  and  education 
programs  seek  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, increase  output  and  to  improve  quality. 
The  list  is  seemingly  endless.  In  total.  It 
does  provide  the  basis  for  a  rational,  con- 
tinuing food  policy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  terms  of  the 
real  cost  of  food  in  this  country,  in  terms  of 
the  contribution  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  to  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  or  by  any  other  measure.  Prom  all 
those  standpoints,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  these  efforts  have  been  successful. 

It  is  often  charged  that  these  programs  are 
expensive  in  tex  dollars — or  that  they  have 
resulted  in  higher  food  costs  than  we  might 
otherwise  enjoy.  But  this  Is  not  a  real  meas- 
ure of  accomplishment. 

The  expend  itiu-e  of  tax  dollars  on  these 
programs  are,  In  the  strictest  sense,  an  In- 
vestment in  the  continuing  ability  of  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  to  meet  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  consumers — at  home  and  abroad, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Pood  costs  in  the  United  States  take  a 
smaller  proportion  of  disposable  income  than 
in  any  other  developed  country  In  the  world. 
Looking  specifically  at  dairy  price  support 
and  marketing  legislation,  the  question  can 
be  raised.  "Have  these  programs  met  or  are 
they  meeting  a  need?" 

Through  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
Congress  has  sought  to  assure  the  continued 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  milk  for 
this  market  at  ret^sonable  prices.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  level  of  price  assur- 
ance that  will  permit  dairy  farmers  through- 
out the  country  to  plan  their  operations  with 
confidence. 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultiue  is  given  the 
authority  to  set  the  price  support  level  within 
a  specified  range.  On  several  occasions  during 
the  last  two  years.  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation increasing  the  price  support  level.  We 
did  this  because  we  recognized  that  current 
milk  production  was  not  meeting  our  needs 
and  that  the  continuing  departure  of  dairv 
farmers  from  the  business  would  only  worsen 
the  problem. 

The  problem  with  dairying,  like  much  of 
agriculture,  is  that  when  real  shortages  oc- 
cur, additional  production  Is  neither  Imme- 
diate nor  assured.  What  we  have  tried  to  ac- 
complish with  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  adequate 
productive  capacity. 

Milk  market  orders,  as  well  as  cooperatives, 
have  received  widespread  crtticlsm  recently. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  President's 
Council  on  Price  and  Wsige  Stability,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  others  have  all 
been  critical  of  one  phase  or  another  of  the 
operations  of  cooperatives  and  certain  aspects 
of  marketing  orders.  ^ 

A  report  by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  released  last  year  was  highly 
critical   of  certain   commodity  cooperatives 


and  marketing  orders.  The  report  contended 
that  some  cooperatives  helped  both  producers 
and  consumers.  But  on  the  other  hand  It 
Indicated  that  other  cooperatives  dominated 
certain  product  areas,  such  as  milk  and  some 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts.  Further,  it  tied 
cooperatives  and  marketing  orders  Into  a 
package  when  It  concluded  that  the  market 
power  of  many  of  these  cooperatives  «4>pears 
to  be  enhanced  by  Federal  and  State  mar- 
keting orders. 

Let  us  not  close  our  eyee.  Some  of  tbeae 
criticisms  arc  valid.  And  I  think  It  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  strive  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order. 

Much  of  the  crtticlsm,  I  am  afraid,  springs 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
cooperatives  or  what  market  orders  attempt 
to  do.  But  this  is  partly  our  own  fault  also. 
We  Just  have  not  spent  the  time  or  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  our  own  story  across. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  and  I 
hope  that  this  symposium  can  point  the  way. 
Neither  cooperatives  nor  market  orders  are 
basically  anticompetitive  In  nature.  They  do 
seek  to  establish  uniform  conditions  of  com- 
petition In  the  market.  Milk  production  ia 
marked  by  a  very  definite  seasonal  pattern, 
whereas  the  demand  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts is  quite  stable  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  absence  of  some  systematic  regtilatlon, 
the  farmer  could  find  his  price  during  the 
months  of  high  production  sink  to  disaster 
levels. 

Similarly,  during  the  periods  of  low  pro- 
duction, milk  prices  would  be  bid  up  sharply 
as  processors  bid  for  available  supplies.  Mar- 
ket orders  help  ease  these  pressiires.  They  as- 
sure farmers  equal  access  to  the  market  and 
handlers  equal  access  to  available  supplies. 
In  that  way,  market  orders  proved  the  sta- 
bility that  results  in  a  level  of  production 
that  can  and  does  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers, and  avoids  these  great  swings  in  price 
which  benefit  no  one. 

The  need  for  a  sound  agricultural  i>ollcy  is 
probably  greater  today  than  ever.  The  de- 
mands placed  on  our  food  production  capac- 
ity in  the  last  few  years  are  unprecedented. 
At  the  same  time,  production  and  marketing 
costs  have  risen  drastically. 

American  agriculture,  more  than  ever,  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional concern.  As  a  Nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  chance  that  there  will  be  enotigh 
production  to  meet  demand.  We  must  use  our 
policy  making  powers  to  assure  this  Is  done. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  it.  This  is  what  we  have  sought  to  do 
over  the  years.  It  is  an  effort  that  must 
continue. 
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REMOVAL  OP  LIMTTATION  ON 
SMALL  WATERSHED  PROJECT 
LOANS— S.  2484 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  assistant  majority  leader  called 
up  S.  2484,  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Packwood  and  myself  to  remove 
the  present  limitation  on  PHA  loans  to 
the  sponsors  of  Public  Law  566  small 
watershed  projects  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Two  amendments  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  were  accepted,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

I  regret  acceptance  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment  establishing  the  loan  ceiling 
at  $10  million,  double  the  present  ceil- 
ing of  $5  million,  even  though  I  had  in- 
troduced legislation  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress to  do  Just  that.  Construction  costs 
have  tripled  since  the  loan  limltaticHi 
was  set,  Mr.  President,  and  1  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Government  should  Impede 
the  construction  of  congressionally  ap- 
proved projects  by  imposing  an  arbitrary 


and  outdated  limitation  on  FHA  loans  to 
local  sponsors.  As  for  the  objection  that 
the  limitation  is  needed  to  keep  this  a 
small  watershed  program  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  I  would  point  out  that  Public 
Law  566  projects  are  already  limited  in 
size  by  a  restriction  on  the  size  of  the 
watershed  affected— 250,000  acres— and 
the  size  of  the  reservoir — 25,000  acre- 
feet. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  loan  limitation  has  been 
raised  so  that  a  number  of  projects  can 
proceed  without  hindrance.  I  hop)e  the 
House  will  take  prompt  action. 


DEEP  SEABED  MINERALS:  CON- 
GRESS STEAMS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  month,  Washington,  D.C.,  again  was 
host  to  the  American  Oceanic  Organiza- 
tion, a  group  representing  those  con- 
cerned with  finding,  recovering,  and 
processing  the  resources  of  the  oceans. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  North- 
cutt  Ely.  a  Washington  attorney  recog- 
ized  as  an  authority  on  deep  seabed  min- 
erals. He  presented  his  own  views  under 
the  title:  "Deep  Seabed  Minerals:  Con- 
gress Steams  to  the  Rescue." 

Li  his  own  view  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  now 
in  its  third  substantive  session  in  New 
York  City,  is  dominated  by  a  vast  major- 
ity of  nations  dedicated  to  the  formation 
of  a  cartel  with  the  authority  to  control 
operations  and  production  and  provide 
for  exactions  by  the  proposed  interna- 
tional authority.  If  a  treaty  embodsdng 
these  views  were  in  existence,  "all  pros- 
pects of  deep  seabed  mining  would 
evaporate,"  Mr.  Ely  said.  "No  mining 
company,  no  bank,  could  put  a  dime  into 
a  venture  subject  to  these  hazards." 

"It  is  high  time,  in  my  opinion,  for 
Congress  to  rescue  the  executive  depart- 
ment from  the  tar  baby  which  it  helped 
design  and  to  which  it  still  clings." 

Mr.  Ely  supported  the  principle  of  deep 
seabed  mining  bills  which  "differ  in  sev- 
eral respects,"  now  moving  along  in  both 
bodies  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Ely's 
address  of  March  23,  1976,  to  those  sin- 
cerely interested  in  obtaining  for  the 
consumers  of  the  entire  world  minerals 
basic  to  their  economies,  minerals  which 
are  available  In  manganese  nodules  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Ely's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deep  Sfabed  Minerals:  Congress  Steams 

TO  THE  Rescue 

(By  Northcutt  Ely) 

American  consumers,  like  the  consumers 
of  all  nations,  have  an  immense  stake  in  the 
minerals  of  the  deep  seabed.  By  "deep  seabed" 
we  mean  the  areas  seaward  of  the  limits  of 
national  seabed  Jurisdiction,  whether  these 
limits  are  assumed  to  be  the  continental 
shelf,  the  continental  margin,  or  a  200-mlle 
zone.  The  minerals  of  Immediate  interest  are 
the  hard  minerals  found  in  the  so-called 
manganese  nodules.  The  nodules  themselves 
are  strange  potato-shaped  little  pieces  of 
rock  scattered  over  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  seabed,  under  12,000  to  20,000  feet  of  water. 


They  contain  a  score  or  more  of  minerals,  but 
the  ones  of  greatest  value,  taking  into  ac- 
count their  relative  percentages  in  the  ore, 
are  manganese,  copper,  nickel  and  cobalt. 

These  four  minerals  are  essential  to  Amer- 
ican Industry.  They  are  of  immense  present 
concern  to  American  consumers  because 
we  are  dependent  for  all  of  them  on  foreign 
sources,  many  of  them  pollticaUy  undepend- 
able. 

We  now  Import  100  percent  of  our  manga- 
nese, 88  percent  of  our  nickel,  100  percent  of 
our  cobalt,  20  percent  of  oup  copper.  Over 
90  percent  of  those  Imports  originate  In  nine 
countries.  Our  current  supplies  are  thus 
vulnerable  to  prlce-flxlng  and  cxirtallment 
through  cartels,  governmental  and  private. 
OPEC  has  taught  a  lesson,  not  only  to  us  but 
also  to  these  nine  dominant  hard-mineral 
producing  countries.  The  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  its  "Chsu-ter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States,"  in  1974,  speUed 
out  this  lesson.  It  pontificated: 

"All  States  have  the  right  to  associate  in 
organizations  of  primary  commodity  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  develop  their  national 
economies,  to  achieve  stable  financing  for 
their  development  and.  in  pursuit  of  their 
alms,  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  sustained 
growth  of  the  world  economy.  In  particular 
accelerating  the  development  of  developing 
countries.  Correspondingly  all  States  have 
the  duty  to  respect  that  right  by  refraining 
from  applying  economic  and  political  meas- 
ures that  would  limit  It." 

Translated,  this  means  that  the  consumers 
of  the  world  not  only  must  accept  price  fix- 
ing by  more  OPEC's;  it  Is  unlawful  for  them 
to  dislike  it.  So  says  the  United  Nations. 
Quite  naturally,  of  the  nine  countries  that  I 
mentioned,  not  one  Joined  the  United  States 
in  voting  against  this  UJf.  resolution.  Cartels, 
In  various  degrees  of  maturity,  now  exist 
among  producers  of  petroleum,  copper,  iron 
ore,  bauxite,  tin,  cadmium,  mercviry, 
phosphate  rock,  and  tungsten.  The  yellow 
pages  win  soon  bulge  with  more. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Importance  of  preserv- 
ing American  access  to  the  minerals  of  the 
deep  seabed.  American  companies  have 
developed  the  technology  to  recover  the 
manganese  nodules,  lift  them  to  the  sur- 
feu:e,  transport  them  to  on-shore  refineries, 
process  them,  and  recover  their  metals,  on 
an  economic  basis.  This  is  our  last  great  re- 
serve of  key  minerals,  free  of  control  by  other 
nations.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  estimated  that  by  1990  the  United  States 
can  totally  eliminate  all  imports  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  cobalt,  and  can  reduce  Imports 
of  manganese  to  23  percent  of  consumption, 
provided  that  the  American  mining  industry 
proceeds  with  its  deep  sea  mining  operations 
now.  Production  at  these  rates  can  be  sus- 
tained indefinitely,  so  large  are  the  prolific 
areas.  Over  100  separate  deposits  of  nodtiles 
have  been  identified  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
alone. 

There  Is  room  enough  for  every  nation 
that  can  develop  the  technology  as  Amer- 
icans have  done,  and  that  Is  wUling  to  take 
the  financial  risks  that  American  Indtistry  Is 
prepared  to  do.  These  risks  are  very  large.  A 
typical  operation  will  require  $200  million 
to  $400  million  of  capital,  divided  between 
ocean  tnining  and  on-shore  refining.  Some 
five  to  ten  years'  lead  time  is  required  to 
map  a  particular  deposit,  design  and  manu- 
facture equipment  for  that  mine  site,  and 
design  and  build  a  processing  plant  for  those 
particular  ores.  Decisions  mxist  be  made 
now. 

Conceivably,  development  of  deep  seabed 
minerals  might  go  forward  under  one  of 
three  legal  regimes. 

The  first  would  be  lalsses  falre,  simply  the 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  under 
existing  international  law,  without  the 
creation  of  any  new  governmental  regula- 
tory machinery.  The  second  would  be  a 
treaty.  The  third  would  be  reciprocal  do- 


mestic legislation  enacted  by  the  State*  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  deep  seabed  mining. 

First,  as  to  laissez  falre : 

The  right  to  mine  manganese  nodxilee  of 
the  deep  seabed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
continental  margins,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  available 
to  aU  nations  so  long  as  other  reasonable 
\ises  of  the  ocean  are  not  interfered  with. 
While  American  companies  have  q>ent  as 
much  as  $100  million  to  date  In  exploration 
and  the  design  and  testing  of  equipment 
and  processes,  they  have  hestitated  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  hundreds  of  mUUons 
more  of  e^enditures  which  wotild  be  re- 
quired fbr  fuU-scale  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  reason  is  that  the  nrnning  in- 
diistry,  unlike  the  petroleum  Industry,  is  not 
able  to  generate  aU  the  necessary  capital  In- 
temaUy,  and  must  borrow  heavUy  to  go  Into 
production  of  deep  seabed  minerals.  The 
bankers  have  testified  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  lend  the  needed  money,  but  first 
want  some  asstirance,  either  through  a 
treaty  or  domestic  legislation,  against  claim 
Jumping,  and,  more  Important,  against  the 
possible  retroactive  effect  of  an  adverse 
treaty  which  would  bring  about  limitations 
on  production  or  fixing  of  prices  and  mar- 
kets, or  Imposition  or  prohibitive  fees  and 
taxes. 

The  second  possibility,  a  treaty,  is  a  mixed 
bag.  On  the  one  hand,  a  treaty  among  the 
dozen  or  so  nations  whose  nationals  have  the 
technical  and  financial  capabUlty  for  deep 
seabed  mining  might  be  a  very  good  thing. 
It  presumably  would  include  limitations  on 
the  area  to  be  included  In  a  mining  claim, 
set  up  an  International  registry  office  to  pub- 
licize locations  and  dates  of  discovery,  give 
reciprocal  recognition  to  claims  formalized 
in  this  way,  set  standards  of  diligence  to 
deter  speculative  claims,  and  perhaps  pro- 
vide a  pool  Into  which  each  nation  would 
deposit  contributions  related  to  production 
under  its  licenses,  for  assistance  to  less-de- 
veloped  countries.  Such  a  treaty — ^we  are  still 
talking  about  a  good  treaty,  not  the  one  now 
being  negotiated — could  prohibit  price  fixing, 
production  controls,  and  other  forms  of 
agreements  in  restraint  or  trade.  No  elab- 
orate administrative  machinery  would  be 
required.  Let  us  caU  this  a  consumers' 
treaty. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  have  the 
kind  of  treaty  currently  being  proposed  by 
the  block  of  107  nations  that  dominate  the 
on-going  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations.  Their 
proposals,  in  various  forms,  all  contain  these 
elements:  First,  the  creation  of  a  new  mar- 
itime supergovemment.  comprising  the  three 
branches  of  government — a  two-house  parUa- 
ment,  consisting  of  a  council  of  30  States 
and  an  Assembly  of  all  150  signatories,  a  Sec- 
retariat, and  a  Tribunal.  Second,  vesting  In 
this  "apparat"  the  exclusive  authority  to 
carry  on  deep  sea  mining,  either  directly,  or. 
In  its  discretion,  to  do  so  through  contracts 
with  mining  companies,  provided  that  full 
authority  to  control  operations  and  produc- 
tion is  retained  by  the  Intematlonal  author- 
ity. Various  criteria  are  stated,  including 
the  requirement  that  the  revenues  of  the 
land-based  mineral -producing  States  must 
be  protected.  For  convenience,  we  can  refer 
to  this  as  the  anti-consumer  concept,  or  the 
anti-American  treaty.  If  such  a  treaty  were 
in  existence,  all  prospects  of  deep  seabed 
mining  would  ev{m>orate.  No  mining  oom- 
pany,  no  bank,  could  put  a  dime  Into  a  ven- 
ture subject  to  these  hazards. 

And  the  very  fbct  that  such  a  gretclin  Is 
trying  to  move  into  the  neighborhood  will 
keep  Investors  out  untU  it  Is  exorcised.  If 
that  is  how  you  get  rid  of  gremlins.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  American  negotiators  for  six 
years  now  have  been  cultivating  this  gremlin 
Instead  of  chasing  it  out  of  town.  In  1970 
the  State  Department  offered  a  draft  treaty 
which  proposed  a  councU,  a  secretariat,  three 
oommlsBlons,  and  a  tribunal,  to  control  deep 
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lutions on  Its  production  line,  only  pretends 
to  be  a  parliament — to  borrow  Ambassador 
Moynlhan's  expression — the  new  seagoing 
parliament  would  be  a  real  one.  with  power 
to  legislate  and  to  enforce  Its  legislation.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  veto.  Its  char- 
ter would  be  non-repealable,  and  Indeed  the 
treaty  could  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  signatory  States  at  any  time  to  give 
the  new  apptu-atus  more  powers.  We  could 
and  would  object  to  legislation  we  did  not 
like,  but  it  would  be  Instant  International 
law,  and  countries  that  did  not  conform 
would  be  International  outlaws — or  so  the 
antl-Amerlcan  chorus  would  happily  chant. 
Why  should  we  do  this  to  ourselves?  Why 
Impose  new  barriers  to  American  access  to  vi- 
tally needed  minerals? 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  odds 
against  our  making  believers  of  the  107  coun- 
tries that  want  this  antl-Amerlcan  treaty, 
and  converting  them  to  the  cause  of  writing 
a  consumers'  treaty,  are  exactly  107  to  1. 
That,  coincldentally,  was  the  vote  against  us 
on  a  resolution  In  the  U.N.  Assembly  con- 
demning our  country  for  its  presence  in 
Guam.  On  that  vote,  our  allies  all  abstained. 

This  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  such  show- 
downs, in  which  a  hundred  or  more  countries, 
most  of  them  beneficiaries  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  American  foreign  aid.  voted  solidly 
against  us.  Whatever  justification  there  may 
have  been  for  the  naivete  which  prompted 
the  1970  draft  State  Department  treaty,  we 
should  have  groAvn  up  by  now.  As  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan  told  us.  in  his  article  "The  United 
States  in  Opposition"  in  Commentary  Mag- 
azine ( quoting  a  Chinese  statement  in  1974 ) : 

"These  days,  the  United  Nations  often 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  an  interna- 
tional court  with  the  Third  World  pressing 
the  charges  and  conducting  the  trial." 

Mr.  ivloynihan  goes  on: 

"Clearly  at  some  isvel — we  all  but  started 
the  United  Nations — there  has  been  a  mas- 
sive failure  of  American  diplomacy." 

He  sf>eaks  of  the 

".  .  .  blind  acqulescense  and  even  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  kept  endors- 
ing principles  for  whose  logical  outcome  it 
was  wholly  unprepared  with  which  It  could 
never  actually  go  along." 

This  Is  his  crusher,  which  would  be  a  fit- 
ting epitaph  for  the  American  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiating  policy: 

"In  Washington,  three  decades  of  habit  and 
incentive  have  created  patterns  of  appease- 
ment so  profound  as  to  seem  wholly  normal. 
Delegations  to  international  conferences  re- 
turn from  devastating  defeats  proclaiming 
victory.  In  truth,  these  have  never  been 
thought  especially  Important.  Taking 
seriously  a  Third  World  speech  about,  say, 
the  right  of  commodity  producers  to  market 
their  products  in  concert  and  to  raise  their 
prices  In  the  process,  would  have  been  the 
mark  of  the  quixotic  or  the  failed." 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  to  take  Ambassador 
Moynlhan's  advice: 

"What  then  does  the  United  States  do? 

"The  United  States  goes  into  opposition." 
(His  emphasis.) 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  advice  that  Con- 
gress Is  about  to  take. 

During  the  week  of  March  15, 1976.  deep  sea 
mining  legislation  moved  a  step  forward  In 
both  bouses  of  Congress. 

On  March  16  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  reported  favorably  H.R. 
11879,  and  on  March  18  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  or- 
dered S.  713  reported.  The  blUs  differ  in  sev- 
eral respects,  but  they  have  the  same  pur- 
pose and  the  same  constitutional  basis.  That 
basis  Is  the  Commerce  Clause,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  the  activities  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals and  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas.  Congress  does  not 
grant  any  real  estate;  no  one  owns  the  deep 
seabed.  The  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  as- 


sure continuing  American  access  to  the  min- 
erals of  the  seabed,  as  a  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  free  of  foreign  domination,  control,  or 
veto.  The  technique  is  as  follows. 

The  bills  would  step  up  a  system  of  licens- 
ing of  American  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  prohibit  deep  sea  mining  by  such 
American  nationals  except  pursuant  to  a  li- 
cense to  be  issued  under  the  Act.  By  this 
device.  Congress  would  Impose  controls,  not 
now  existing,  on  the  exercise  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  but  they  are  established  by  an 
American  legislature,  not  a  foreign  one. 
These  controls,  among  others,  would  relate 
to  the  area  to  be  claimed,  diligence  require- 
ments, environmental  safegviards,  the  obliga- 
tion to  process  and  refine  all  recovered  min- 
erals in  the  United  States,  to  conform  to  the 
Jones  Act.  which  requires  transportation  In 
U.S.  vessels.  Only  United  States  nationals, 
including  U.S.  corporations,  would  be  eligible 
for  licenses,  but  foreign  Investments  in  U.S. 
corporations  would  not  disqualify  them.  The 
operation,  at  sea  and  on  shore,  would  of 
course  be  subject  to  all  applicable  United 
States  lavsrs,  including  those  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, anti-trust,  export  of  strategic  minerals, 
environmental  standards,  judicial  review,  and 
so  on. 

In  return,  the  United  States  would  rec- 
ognize the  miner's  title  to  the  minerals  he 
recovers  and  afford  his  operations  diplomatic 
protection.  It  would  assure  him  compensa- 
tion If  the  United  States  should  later  enter 
into  a  treaty  which  diminishes  his  rights  or 
increases  his  obligations.  If  commercial  in- 
surance against  harassment  and  claim  jump- 
ing is  not  obtainable,  the  United  States,  for 
appropriate  premiums,  would  provide  insur- 
ance, comparable  to  that  given  against  ex- 
propriations on  land.  The  legislation  would 
offer  reciprocal  treatment  to  licenses  Issued 
by  nations  that  enact  similar  legislation  and 
which  respect  our  own  government's  licenses. 

These  movements  in  Congress  should  go 
forward  to  early  enactment.  They  state  the 
essential  requirements  for  the  recovery  of 
American  mineral  Independence.  These  bills 
are  a  plain  signal  to  our  own  negotiators  as 
well  as  to  our  opponents.  They  run  almost 
exactly  counter  to  the  disastrous  "single  ne- 
gotiating text"  that  came  out  of  the  treaty 
negotiations  at  Geneva  and  counter  to  the 
continuing  objectives  of  the  nations  that 
control  the  negotiations  now  in  progress. 
The  so-called  "compromises."  the  "glimmer 
of  hope,"  that  the  American  negotiators  have 
disclosed  to  Congress  In  the  last  few  weeks 
simply  reconfirm  these  carnivorous  objec- 
tives. 

It  is  high  time,  In  my  opinion,  for  Congress 
to  rescue  the  Executive  Department  from  the 
tar  baby  which  it  helped  design  and  to  which 
it  still  clings. 


THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL 
SALES  CORPORATION— DISC— IN- 
CENTIVE IS  A  CRUCIAL  FACTOR 
IN  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corpwration — 
DISC — export  incentive  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  The  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged  its  adop- 
tion on  three  grounds:  First,  to  stimu- 
late a  reversal  in  the  declining  trend  of 
U.S.  share  of  the  world's  export  market; 
second,  to  help  achieve  long-term  trade 
balance  in  light  of  growing  U.S.  imports 
of  foreign  produced  commodities;  and 
third,  to  provide  an  alternative  to  those 
U.S.  firms  which  found  it  necessary  to 
invest  in  foreign-based  plants  and  equip- 
ment In  order  to  compete  effectively  in 
many  of  the  major  markets  of  the  world. 

There  was  a  compelling  justtflcation 
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for  such  an  incentive  since  foreign  gov- 
ernments had,  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  granted  a  variety  of  tax  incentives 
and  direct  subsidies  to  encourage  produc- 
tion for  exports.  At  the  same  time  they 
had  imposed  a  variety  of  border  taxes 
and  nontariff  barriers  to  discourage  com- 
petition by  U.S.  producers  and  others 
who  sought  to  sell  ccwnpetitively  in  their 
domestic  markets. 

Although  the  powerful  U.S.  industrial 
economy  might  be  able  to  absorb  handi- 
caps for  many  years,  the  economy  would 
suffer  serious  and  irreparable  damage  if 
some  semblance  of  equilibrium  was  not 
reestablished. 

The  DISC  legislation  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  and  is 
now  contained  in  sections  991  through 
997  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  That 
legislation  authorized  a  U.S.  exporter  to 
establish  a  highly  restricted  domestic 
corporation,  known  as  a  DISC,  which  re- 
ceives a  limited  tax  deferral  that  serves 
as  an  incentive  for  the  exporter  to  in- 
crease its  export  sales  by  selling  through 
the  DISC. 

To  qualify  as  a  DISC,  a  corporation 
must  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  District  of  Columbia,  have  at 
least  $2,500  in  outstanding  capital  stock, 
elect  to  be  treated  as  a  DISC,  and  satisfy 
the  "gross  receipts"  and  "gross  assets" 
tests. 

The  gross  receipts  test  requires  that 
at  least  95  percent  of  the  corporation's 
•pi-oss  receipts  consists  of  "qualified  ex- 
port receipts."  In  general,  qualified  ex- 
port receipts  are  receipts  from  the  sale 
or  lease  for  use  outside  the  United  States 
of  "export  property" — defined  as  prop- 
erty produced,  grown  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States — or  from  the 
furnishing  of  services  related  to  the  sale 
or  lease  of  export  property.  A  DISC  may 
act  as  principal  or  commission  agent.  It 
may  not  engage  in  the  producing,  grow- 
ing or  manufacturing  of  export  property. 

The  gross  assets  test  requires  that  at 
least  95  percent  of  the  corporation's 
assets  be  "qualified  export  assets."  In 
general,  qualified  export  assets  are  in- 
ventories of  export  property,  necessary 
operational  equipment  and  supplies, 
trade  receivables  from  export  sales, 
producers  loans,  and  Export-Import 
Bank  obligations. 

If  a  corporation  qualifies  as  a  DISC, 
it  is  not  subject  to  Federal  income  taxa- 
tion. However,  the  shareholders  of  a 
DISC  are  deemed  to  receive  an  annual 
dividend  equal  to  one-half  of  the  DISC'S 
taxable  income.  If  the  DISC  retains  the 
remaining  one -half  of  its  taxable 
income.  Federal  Income  taxation  of  that 
one-half  is  deferred  until  such  time  as 
It  is  distributed  to  the  DISC'S  share- 
holders, the  shareholder  sells  the  stock, 
the  corporation  is  liquidated,  or  the 
corporation's  DISC  election  Is  termi- 
nated or  revoked. 

The  DISC  legislation  achieves  Its  ob- 
jective of  Increasing  exports  by  making 
U.S.  exporters  more  competitive  with 
those  foreign-owned  exporters  tbat  ben- 
efit  from  extensive  foreign  export  tn- 
centives,  and  by  more  closely  equating 
the  U.S.  taxation  of  export  sales  with 
the  U.S.  taxation  of  the  sales  Income  of 
the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies. 


Increased  U.S.  exports  resulting  from 
the  DISC  deferral  Incentive  provide  fav- 
orable stimulation  for  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance, for  the  creation  of  U.S.  jobs,  for 
the  encouragement  of  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized U.S.  companies  to  enter  or 
increase  their  position  In  the  export 
market,  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
U.S.  production  facilities  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  exports. 

The  tax  incentives  available  to  many 
foreign-owned  exporters  located  abroad 
are  well  established  and  extensive.  Ex- 
porters located  within  the  Common 
Market — EEC — are  exempt  from  the 
value-added  tax — VAT — on  exports  to 
locations  outside  the  EEC;  where  indirect 
taxes,  such  as  VAT,  are  major  revenue 
sources,  an  export  exemption  from  the 
VAT  can  provide  a  material  export  In- 
centive. Exports  within  the  Latin  Amer- 
ica Free  Trade  Association — ^LAFTA — 
are  subject  to  lower  import  duties  than 
are  exports  from  outside  LAPTA.  To  a 
lesser  extent  the  same  favorable  duty 
rate  structure  exists  for  trade  within  the 
EEC. 

DISC  was  designed  to  allow  U.S.  ex- 
porters to  receiye  an  after-tax  return 
from  export  sales  more  closely  approxi- 
mating the  after-tax  profits  of  foreign- 
owned  exporters  located  abroad  and  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
producing  and  selling  abroad. 

Since  its  first  year  of  effective  opera- 
tion in  1972,  the  DISC  tax  deferral  pro- 
Aisions  have  stimulated  increases  in  U.S. 
exports  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
those  who  advocated  enactment  in  1971. 

Amendments  to  DISC  legislation  con- 
tained in  H.R.  10612  provide  for  a  new 
incremental  or  base  period  method  of 
computation  of  DISC  benefits  which 
would  be  required  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1975.  In  general.  DISC  benefits  would  be 
allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
DISC'S  export  gross  receipts  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceed  75  percent  of  Its  base 
period  export  receipts.  For  the  years 
1976  through  1980,  the  base  period  would 
be  the  taxable  years  1972. 1973,  and  1974. 
Beginning  In  1981.  the  base  period 
would  move  1  year  forward  each  year. 

The  Incremental  approach  as  con- 
tained In  H.R.  10612  Is  unnacceptable 
for  several  reasons.  From  an  economic 
standpoint  the  Incremental  approach 
would  substantially  reduce  an  incentive 
which  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  Treasury  has  esti- 
mated that  DISC  legislation  has  been 
responsible  for  increased  U.S  exports 
which  have  resulted  In  more  US.  jobs, 
contributed  to  a  positive  balance  of 
trade,  and  helped  Increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Changes  In  DISC  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  Incremental  approach 
contained  in  H.R.  10612,  would  reduce 
those  economic  benefits  and  consequent- 
ly should  not  be  enacted.  In  addition, 
the  Incremental  approach  is  imaccept- 
able,  because  it  results  In  unfair  treat- 
ment for  those  companies  which  have 
increased  their  export  sales  dramatically 
since  the  enactment  of  DISC.  The 
DISC  Incentive  has  Induced  many  U.S. 
companies  to  expand  their  capacity  in 
order  to  serve  export  markets  and  to 
utilize  existing  excess  capacity.  How- 


ever, foreign  competition,  foreign  cur- 
rency or  Import  controls,  market  satura- 
tion or  depressed  conditions  In  export 
markets  may  not  allow  U.S.  exports  to 
continue  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
since  the  enactment  of  DISC.  Ttius, 
some  companies  may  now  find  that  their 
export  sales  will  grow  less  rapidly  or 
that  they  may  reach  a  plateau.  Such 
companies  would  incur  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  DISC  deferral  If  the 
incremental  approach  is  adopted.  The 
incremental  or  base  period  approach  ap- 
pears to  be  an  attempt  to  "Index"  the 
DISC  deferral  benefit.  "Indexing"  of  the 
deferral  benefit  refers  to  the  notion  that 
the  benefit  should  not  be  allowed  to  the 
extent  that  an  increase  In  exports  is 
attributable  to  inflation  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported.  The  use  of  a 
moving  base  results  in  Income  eligible 
for  the  benefit  being  stated  in  constant 
dollars.  However,  all  activities  of  a  busi- 
ness which  result  in  the  taxable  income 
of  the  enterprise  are  valued  by  current 
dollars.  To  value  the  DISC  benefit  in  an 
approximation  of  constant  dollars  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  remainder  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth,  who  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  instnmiental  in  propos- 
ing the  incremental  method  of  compu- 
tation of  DISC  benefit,  testified  that  he 
now  recommends  that  the  present  law 
be  retained.  Having  attended  the  GAIT 
meeting  In  Europe  where  foreign  nations 
complained  that  DISC  was  a  "subsidy" 
in  violation  of  the  GATT  agreement,  he 
became  vividly  aware  of  how  DISC  is 
assisting  our  UJS.  businesses  abroad  to 
retain  a  competitive  position  with  for- 
eign businesses.  Congressman  Karth 
would  now  recommend  the  incremental 
method  only  as  an  alternative  if  the 
present  law  cannot  be  retained. 

The  1974  aimual  report  on  DISC  has 
just  been  completed  by  Treasury.  That 
report  states  that  total  U.S.  exports  have 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
from  $43  billion  in  1971  to  $106  bilhon 
in  1975,  and  the  UJS.  share  of  the  ex- 
ports of  industrialized  countries  has 
grown  from  18.2  to  20.2  percent  in  this 
period.  DISC  has  contributed  to  this 
growth  In  U.S.  exports,  and  has  helped 
expand  our  position  in  world  markets. 
Treasury  estimates  suggest  that  the  total 
DISC  effect  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  was  an  export  stimulus  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion. Their  projections  indicate  that  the 
effect  of  DISC  on  exports  in  1976  could 
be  as  large  as  $9  billion.  "Hie  emplo3rment 
associated  with  these  additional  exports 
in  1976  Is  estimated  at  as  much  as 
300,000  jobs.  These  additional  exports 
and  jobs  come  at  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
periencing unutilized  economic  capacity. 

The  export  figures  reported  by  Secre- 
tary Simon  in  the  1974  annual  report 
on  the  operational  effect  of  DISC  nrnke 
a  convincing  case  for  concluding  ^at 
the  1971  tax  rules  for  DISC  corporations 
have  clearly  fulfilled  their  original  con- 
gressional objective:  to  stimulate  U.S. 
exports  and  related  investment  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  50-percent  de- 
ferral right  Is  available  only  on  condi- 
tions that  Involve  tise  of  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  deferred  Income  on  export- 
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take  seriously  the 
that  DISC  rules 


forth,  it  is  difficult  to 
accusations  by  some 
have  had  no  effect  t\  stimulating  U.S 
exports.  The  figures  clearly  demonstrate 
otherwise  and  the  intflnsic  operation  of 
DISC  rules  could  hav0  no  other  possible 
effect.  There  is  no  cause  whatsoever  to 
curtail  this  highly  successful  stimulus 
to  UJ3.  exports. 
As  Secretary  Simon  aptly  stated : 
Any  curtailment  of  DISC  would  be  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  at  |  this  time,  when  the 
economy  is  in  the  midst  of  a  recovery.  It 
would  Increase  our  presont  problem  of  capi- 
tal formation  by  raising  jthe  taxes  on  capital 
at  a  time  when  they  snould  be  lowered.  It 
would  hit  hardest  those  companies  who  have 
been  doing  the  most  to  help  our  export  ef- 
forts. We  shouldn't  alter!  DISC  until  there  is 
agreement  in  the  multllAteral  trade  negotia- 
tions concerning  unlforii  riiles  for  taxation 
of  exports. 

The  repeal  or  redu(  tion  of  the  DISC 
program  would  adversely  afTect  e.xports 
and  the  associated  einployment.  DISC 
has  encouraged  firms  to  invest  in  the 
United  States.  We  hj.ve  had  extensive 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  opp)ses  the  repeal  of 
DISC.  Each  of  those  1|5stifying  have  in- 
dicated with  statistic^  the  need  for  re- 
taining DISC  and  the  Isubstantial  favor- 
able effect  of  that  legli  lation  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. At  a  time  when  unemployment  is 
of  utmost  concern  in  this  coimtry,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  DISC  has  cre- 
ated a  substantial  number  of  jobs  here 
in  the  United  States  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture create  many  mori;  jobs  if  our  busi- 
nesses abroad  continue  to  increase  ex- 
ports as  they  have  wth  the  benefit  of 
DISC  since  1971. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  composed  of  111  machine  tool 
companies  of  which  4l  companies  are 
currently  using  DISC  tiestified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  export 
shipments  of  machine  tools  increased 
from  $267.7  million  in  :  971— the  year  the 
DISC  was  enacted — toi  $567.6  million  in 
1975.  That  increase  inj  exports  accounts 
for  over  8,500  additional  jobs  in  their 
industry  today. 

Prom  1964  through  1971,  FMC  Corp., 
a  diversified  producer  jf  machinery  and 
chemical  exports  grew  it  an  average  rate 
of  11  percent  per  year.  From  1972 
through  1975,  with  DI£  C,  they  have  been 
growing  at  the  rate  it  40  percent  per 
year.  During  the  perlo  1  when  DISC  has 
been  in  effect,  their  exi  lort  sales  have  in- 
creased four-fold,  from  imder  $100  mil- 
lion to  $403  million,  and  they  are  pro- 
jecting that  the  rate  of  growth  under 
DISC  will  continue  to  increase  impres- 
sively. FMC's  increased  exports  during 
the  past  4  years  have  1  id  to  the  creation 
of  about  4,500  new  FN  C  jobs  related  to 
export  sales,  for  a  toted  of  about  8,100 
export-related  jobs.  Tiat  is  actually  a 
conservative  figure  as  ifc  does  not  include 
the  additional  jobs  creiited  by  their  sup- 
pUer  companies,  many  of  which  are 
smaller  firms.  [ 

Motorola,  Inc.,  repotted  that  the  re- 
peal of  DISC  could  mean  as  much  as 
1,000  jobs  being  impacted  in  Arizona, 
Illinois.  Florida,  Texal  and  New  York. 
They  join  with  other  companies  in  urging 


the  continuation  of  DISC  in  the  present 
law. 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co.'s  DISC  began 
operations  in  April  of  1972.  Prom  that 
date  to  the  end  of  1975  Stauffer  Chemical, 
Co.'s  domestic  jobs  directly  related  to  its 
export  sales  and  foreign  operations  have 
nearly  doubled  from  837  to  1,495,  and 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.'s  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  has  increased  by 
almost  three  times  during  that  same 
period — from  less  than  $45  million  to 
over  $122  million. 

The  increase  in  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.'s 
domestic  jobs  noted  above  was  only  those 
jobs  directly  related  to  its  export  sales 
and  foreign  operations.  Under  the  most 
widely  accepted  assumption,  there  are 
?Ji  equsl  number  of  domestic  jobs  with 
those  companies  providing  Stauffer 
Chemical  Co.  with  goods  and  services 
that  are  required  by  Stauffer  Chemical 
Co.'s  export  sales  and  foreign  operation — 
giving  a  total  of  almost  3,000  U.S.  jobs 
whose  existence  depends  upon  those  ac- 
tivities. During  that  same  period  of  time, 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.'s  jobs  related  to 
its  other  domestic  operations  has  ac- 
tually decreased. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  strongly 
opposes  any  change  in  the  DISC  provi- 
sion and  expressly  opposes  the  incre- 
mental approach  of  H.R.  10612.  The  re- 
jection of  the  incremental  approach  is 
essentially  one  of  equity.  The  problem  is 
similar  to  that  posed  by  excess  profits 
tax  legislation.  Inevitably,  any  base 
period  will  lead  to  unfairness.  The  new 
entrant  will  have  an  undue  advantage, 
and  the  company  with  declining  sales 
win  have  no  incentive  to  slow  the  trend. 
An  already  complex  statute  will  be  ren- 
dered increasingly  unworkable  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.S.  exports  and  jobs. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  amend  the  law  governing  the 
operation  of  DISC. 


THE  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1976 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1976  w&s 
approved  by  the  Senate  by  voice  vote 
yesterday.  This  action  reaffirms  our  on- 
going commitment  to  provide  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  world's  finest  road 
and  highway  system. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
chose  to  retain  and  the  Senate  to  approve 
section  132,  which  originated  on  the 
House  side.  This  section,  captioned 
"Highways  Crossing  Federal  Projects," 
was  intended  from  the  beginning  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  States  which  have  experi- 
enced difficulties  in  repairing  or  replac- 
ing bridges  over  Federal  water  resource 
development  projects,  particularly  those 
constructed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  authorized  before  the  Federal 
Government  begin  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  replacement  and  reconstruction 
costs. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  observed 
on  the  fioor  that  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  project  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  is  a  good  example  of  a  situation 


to  which  this  section  can  apply.  It  is  my 
clear  imderstanding,  however,  that  the 
language  of  this  provision  was  purpose- 
ly written  and  retained  in  general  terms 
in  order  to  cover  problems  of  this  kind 
nationally,  rather  than  to  restrict  ac- 
cess to  any  one  project  or  region. 

As  my  friend  and  coUeague,  Repre- 
sentative jAUEs  Abdnor,  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  House  debate  on  this  conference 
report,  we  in  South  Dakota  welcome  in- 
clusion of  section  132  in  the  Highway 
Act,  because  it  clearly  makes  our  State 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  in  recon- 
structing the  two  vital  highway  bridges 
on  U.S.  Routes  12  and  212  which  cross  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri 
River  at  Forest  City  and  Mobridge. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  17, 1  wrote 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  explain 
South  Dakota's  interest  in  relation  of  the 
House  provision  which  became  section 
132.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter,  and  Chairman  Randolph's  re- 
sponse, with  regard  to  section  132  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  17.1976. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Dirkaen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  the  Conference 
Committee  reconvenes  to  consider  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975,  I  hope  that 
you  will  give  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  retaining  Section  123  of  the  House  bill  In 
the  Conference  report. 

As  you  know,  Section  123  of  H.R.  8235 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
"to  construct  and  to  reconstruct  any  public 
highway  or  highway  bridge  across  any  Federal 
public  works  project  .  .  .  where  there  has 
been  a  substantial  change  In  the  requirement 
and  costs  of  such  highway  or  bridge  since 
the  public  works  project  was  authorized  and 
where  such  increased  costs  would  work  an 
undue  hardship  upon  any  one  State".  The 
sum  of  $100,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1976  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

The  language  of  this  section  applies  di- 
rectly to  a  most  severe  problem  confronting 
my  State.  If  retained,  it  would  make  South 
Dakota  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal  assistance 
to  repair  the  two  vital  U.S.  Highway  Bridges 
at  the  Highway  12  and  212  crossings  over  the 
Lake  Oahe  Reservoir,  a  major  project  at  the 
main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River  constructed 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Bnglneers. 

Because  the  bridges  were  constructed  by 
the  Corps,  the  State  may  not  now  I4>ply  for 
funds  administered  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  make  repairs  without 
which  the  bridges  may  soon  have  to  be  closed. 
The  Corps,  meanwhile,  has  refused  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  repairs  despite  the  fact 
that  expansion  and  constructton  of  the  vol- 
ume of  water  in  the  reservoir  by  the  Corps 
itself  has  caused  the  geological  formatio*  in 
which  the  bridges  are  anchored  to  shift. 
This  shift  has  led  to  deterioration  and  unsafe 
conditions. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  no  option 
but  to  find  some  way  to  keep  those  bridges 
open.  With  an  annual  State  Budget  of  less 
than  $100  million  for  all  purposes,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  South  Dakota  will  suffer  great 
dllBculty  If  the  States  alone  Is  required  to 
bear  the  approximately  $8  million  estimated 
cost  for  the  repairs.  South  Dakota  faces  the 
kind  of  "undue  hardship"  to  which  the  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  respond. 
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I  am  informed  that  other  States  face  iden- 
tical or  very  similar  problems.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  keep  these  special  needs  In 
mind  when  you  take  up  this  section. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

George  McCovern. 


Washington,  D.C, 

February  25, 1976. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
February  17  urging  Senate  conferees  to  sup- 
port Section  123  of  the  House  version  of  the 
federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions 
to  this  bill.  Senate  conferees,  however,  are 
aware  of  the  problems  incurred  by  State  and 
local  communities  in  providing  costly  bridges 
across  Federal  public  works  projects.  As  you 
observed,  such  structures  crossing  Corps  of 
Engineer  projects  are  not  now  eligible  for 
Federal-aid  highway  funds.  The  rising  costs 
of  this  type  of  construction  requires  that  we 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  Senate 
provision. 

I  anticipate  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  this 
problem  and  appreciate  yotir  sharing  your 
thoughts  with  me. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 


DOMESTIC  NONRUBBER  FOOT- 
WEAR INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  joined  me  recently  in 
a  letter  to  President  Ford  urging  prompt 
action  to  help  the  beleagured  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  industry.  Imports 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
tells  us,  are  seriously  affecting  American 
jobs  and  the  total  industry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record  to  bring  to  light  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  27, 1976. 
Hon.  Gerald  Ford, 

President,   United   States   of  America,   The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  We  have  all  reviewed 
the  determination  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  in  the  Escape  Clause  case  on 
non-rubber  footwear.  The  unanimous  find- 
ing of  the  Commission  that  the  domestic 
non-rubber  footwear  Indtistry  is  being  seri- 
ously Injured  by  imports  supports  the  posi- 
tion which  the  domestic  industry  and  the 
Congress  have  taken  over  the  years.  We  are 
pleased  that  this  position  has  been  fully  up- 
held by  the  Commission. 

The  matter  is  now  before  you  for  action. 
Certainly,  if  this  Industry  is  to  survive  and 
if  lost  Jobs  are  to  be  restored.  It  Is  essential 
that  prompt  and  effective  action  be  taken  by 
you  to  implement  a  remedy  which  wlU  limit 
the  flow  of  non-rubber  footwear  Imports  into 
this  market. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  you  sup- 
ported when  you  were  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  which  you  signed  as  President,  was  writ- 
ten to  allow  industries  which  have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  imports,  such  as  the  non- 
rubber  footwear  Indtistry,  to  sectire  relief. 
The  International  Trade  Commission  con- 
ducted an  intensive  investigation  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  Public  hearings  were 
held  at  which  all  interested  parties,  includ- 
ing retailers,  Importers,  foreign  shoe  manu- 


facturers, and  consumer  interests,  presented 
their  views  fully.  The  Commission  has  now 
made  its  determination.  Unless  effective  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  stem  the  flow  of  imports,  the 
entire  escape  clause  procedure  laid  out  in 
the  Trade  Act  will  be  called  Into  question  by 
American    indtistry    and    its    workers.    We 
strongly  urge  that  you  act  promptly  to  put 
into  effect  a  remedy  which  will  be  consistent 
with  the  unanimous  fliyiing  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  serious  injury  faced 
by  this  Industry. 
Sincerely, 
Bill  Brock,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Charles    McC.    Mathias,    Jr.,    Howard 
Baker,  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Lowell  Weicker, 
Jr.,  WiUiam  D.  Hathaway,  Dale  Bum- 
pers, John  A.  Durkin,  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, Claiborne  PeU,  Hugh  Scott,  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke,  Birch  Bayh,  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  John  L.  McClellan,  Gaylord 
Nelson,  Ted  Stevens,  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
lings,  James  O.  Eastland,  Robert  Mor- 
gan, Jesse  Helms,  Dick  Stone,  Jennings 
Randolph. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  BROTHERS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  tribute  to  three 
brothers  from  my  State  of  Georgia  who 
played  a  significant  part  in  building  the 
United  States  as  we  know  it  today,  and 
in  helping  our  country  win  World  War 

n. 

O'Neal  Gordon,  who  died  March  31, 
was  the  third  brother  in  a  family  raised 
by  Johnnie  Crawford  Gordon,  a  widowed 
mother  in  Calhoun,  Gordon  Coimty,  Ga. 
All  three  brothers  were  distinguished 
civil  engineers  whose  work  remains  after 
them  as  monuments  to  their  hard  work, 
skill,  and  dedication. 

O'Neal  attended  Georgia  Tech,  but 
had  to  suspend  his  studies  because  his 
family  needed  the  money  he  could  earn 
working  for  the  Florida  Highway  De- 
partment. 

He  was  later  city  engineer  In  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  and  an  engineer  for  the  Soulii 
Carolina  Highway  Department.  In  1929, 
he  joined  the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
and  was  sent  to  the  Orient  where  he  be- 
came chief  engineer  in  South  China  for 
the  company's  overseas  engineering  de- 
partment. He  worked  during  the  1930's 
in  Hong  Kong,  Luchow,  Indochina,  and 
Java.  In  China  he  was  one  of  a  group 
of  oil  company  engineers  which  Included 
Jimmy  Doolittle,  who  helped  set  up  that 
country's  oil  business.  He  also  helped 
build  refuelling  bases  across  the  Padflc 
for  the  Pan  American  China  Clipper  air 
routes. 

In  1941,  Mr.  Gordon  was  on  leave  In 
New  York  when  Pearl  Harbor  waa  at- 
tacked. He  was  chosen  by  the  Army  Atr 
Transportation  Command  to  lay  out  and 
build  airfields  across  Africa,  on  the  war- 
time Edr  route  which  ran  from  the  United 
States  via  Brazil,  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  to  Egypt  and  India. 

After  World  War  n  he  was  made 
director  of  European  marketing  for 
Socony-Mobil,  successor  to  Standard- 
Vacuum.  He  retired  in  1960,  and  lived  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  for  the  last  14  years 
of  his  life. 

O'Neal  Gordon's  brothers,  Joseph  Gor- 
don and  Capt.  Rob  Gordon,  were  also 
civil  engineers  who  studied  at  Georgia 


Tech.  Joe  Gordon  helped  build  Rockefel- 
ler Center  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  in  New  York,  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  the  Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike,  in  Virginia,  the  Indiana  Turn- 
pike, and  California  rocket  test  facilities. 
His  last  job  was  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, where  he  was  chief  consulting  en- 
gineer imtil  his  death  in  1964. 

Capt.  Rob  Gordon  worked  for  the 
Georgia  State  Highway  Department  un- 
til World  War  n.  when  he  joined  the 
Navy  Seabees.  He  designed  and  built 
many  of  the  Pacific  bases  which  sup- 
ported General  Douglas  MacArthur's  is- 
land-hopping strategy.  His  last  Navy  as- 
signment was  as  senior  ofOcer  in  charge 
of  construction  for  Rota,  the  UJS.  Air 
and  Naval  base  near  Seville,  Spain.  He 
died  in  1972. 

These  brothers  came  of  a  family  that 
has  lived  in  what  is  now  Gordon  and 
Bartow  Counties  for  300  years.  Their 
story  is  one  of  a  struggle  from  poverty  to 
success,  and  of  service  to  their  coimtry. 


WEAKNESSES  OF  CHILD  AND 
FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  have  written  to  my 
office  expressing  their  concern  over  S. 
626,  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 
This  enormous  volume  of  mail  exceeds 
the  correspondence  I  am  presently  re- 
ceiving on  nearly  every  other  issue,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  experience  is  not  an 
isolated  example  of  pubUc  alarm  over 
this  legislation. 

The  impetus  behind  this  campaign  ap- 
pears to  be  a  leafiet  that  distorts  the  con- 
tents of  S.  626.  Other  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  newspaper  editorials  have 
pointed  out  that  many  of  t^e  allegations 
contained  in  the  leafiet  are  incorrect  and 
misleading.  Although  the  misrepresenta- 
tions are  many,  I  beUeve  that  one,  in 
particular,  needs  a  response.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  the  so-called  child  advo- 
cacy clause,  which  would  allegedly  cre- 
ate a  children's  bill  of  rights  that  would 
make  them  independent  of  their  parents, 
is  not  incorporated  into  this  legislation. 

I  emphasize  that  there  are  very  real 
problems  with  this  legislation.  The  mis- 
conceptions about  the  content  of  this  bill 
are  especially  imfortunate  because  they 
obscure  the  fact  that  tliese  problems  do 
exist.  Although  many  of  my  constituents 
have  been  victimized  by  false  informa- 
tion, their  concern  about  this  legislation 
is  Justified,  for  it  is  simply  not  a  good 
bill. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  would  undermine 
the  role  of  the  family  in  raising  children. 
Proponents  of  S.  626  point  out  that  the 
bill  states— 

The  family  is  the  primary  and  most  funds- 
mental  Influence  on  cbUdren. 

But  every  American  family  already 
knows  this,  and  it  is  indicative  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion ttiat  this  fimdamental  truth  has  to 
be  reaffirmed. 

The  formally  stated  purpose  of  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  is  to  build 
on  and  strengthen  the  family's  role  In 
raising  children.  Yet,  as  I  mentioned  in 
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my  tesUmcny  last  yea  r  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
Federal  child  care 
Implicit  endorsement 
care  for  tills  country's  i 
been  unequivocally  o  jposed  by  a  group 
of  eminent  child  psychiatrists  who  testi- 
fied before  the  subcou 

Every  concerned 
Govenunent  child  car 
the  family  in  the  ri 
Family  life  is  the  cor 
and  civilized  society' 
underscored  by  the  fl 
out  history,  repressive 


proposals  carry  an 
>f  institutional  day 
children.  That  has 


mlttee. 
rent  knows  that 
can  never  replace 
ring  of  children, 
erstone  of  any  free 
Its  importance  is 
,ct  that,  through- 
governments  have 


always  attacked  the  :  amily  structure  in 


their  efforts  to  gain 
their  people.  I  wanted 


tunity  to  assure  my  :onstituents  that  I 
could  never  suppor;  legislation  that 
would,  even  inadvertently,  undermine 
the  family's  role  in  Aitierican  life. 


OVERREGULATI DN  OP  SMALL 
BUSD(  ESS 

Mr.   McINTYRE.     ilr.   President,   on 
April  26  I  will  convene  the  first  of  a 


series  of  hearings  or 


total  control  over 
to  take  this  oppor- 


overregulation  of 


small  business  through  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Regulation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  S  mall  Business.  The 
hearing,  scheduled  for  9:30  a.m.  in  his- 
toric Paneuil  Hall,  \^hich  the  subcom- 
mittee is  using  court  esy  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass..  shoulc  provide  the  sub- 
committee and  the  S;nate  with  signifi- 
cant information  about  the  high  level 
of  Government  regula  ;ion  and  how  regu- 
lation is  affecting  small  business. 

Witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  include 
representatives  of  siiall  business,  big 
business,  the  academic  community,  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  executive  braich. 

I  have  invited  a  wiae  spectrum  of  per- 
sons to  present  their  views.  They  include: 
Oliver  Ward,  president  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  |  of  New  England, 
whl<jh  represents  1.2C 
througlTOTrt-the  six-St 
C.  Seybold.  president  i 
derwood  Co.,  Westbord.  Mass.,  a  company 
founded  In  1822  whi(ih  is  still  privately 
owned  and  operating,  though  no  longer 
a  small  business:  Dr.  Richard  S.  Bowers, 
Lean  E.  Williams,  pitofessor  of  finance 
and  managerial  econfamlcs  at  the  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  my  home  State 
of  New  Hampshire;  'Donald  Shoup,  a 
small  bxislness  managjemeflt  consultant 


small  businesses 
ite  region;  George 
bf  the  WiUiam  Un- 


who  is  also  president 


Aviation  from  Lacoiiia.  N.H.,  the  ex 
ecutlve  director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Broadcasters  Association.  Douglas 
Rowe;  a  representati  re  of  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  A&iociatlon  who  spe- 
clficaUy  asked  for  permission  to  tell  of 
the  burdensome  reguli  itions  imder  which 
his  industry  is  opentlng,  and  finally, 
representatives  of  tie  Small  Business 
Administration.  Several  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  also  present  s^tements  at  the 
hearing. 


THx  tacztmsmAh 
This  year  of  1976 
centennial  provides 


of  Winnlpesaukee 


VKD  RKGTTLATIOK 

the  Nation's  Bl- 
u$  with  a  good  rea- 


son to  look  at  the  state  of  regulation  and 
its  effects  on  small  business. 

Way  back  in  1776  the  Nation  was 
exclusively  a  country  of  small  businesses 
and  small  farmers;  the  largest  city  was 
Philadelphia  with  a  popxilation  of  100,- 
000.  In  my  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
population  was  significantly  lower, 
about  70,000,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  England  region,  population  was 
minuscule. 

What  Government  regulation  there 
was,  however,  was  the  subject  of  the 
revolution.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  regiQations  imposed  by 
the  government  of  King  George  HI  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

But  as  our  society  became  more  com- 
plex, and  as  our  industries  multiplied 
and  diversified,  the  need  for  public  over- 
sight has  grown  accordingly — thus  child 
labor  legislation,  wholesome  meat  regu- 
lations, antitrust  regulations.  Now  we 
have  occupational  safety  and  health  reg- 
ulations, environmental  regulations,  con- 
simier  product  safety  regulations,  trans- 
portation regulations,  and  so  on,  all 
drafted  by  well-meaning  Congresses  and 
signed  by  well-meaning  Presidents  to 
protect  the  American  public.  But  some  of 
these  regulations  have  neither  helped  nor 
protected  the  American  people. 

We  have  produced  such  a  web  of  reg- 
ulations they  are  in  frequent  conflict. 
In  some  cases,  we  have  regiilated  our- 
selves Into  such  boxes  that  only  the 
phrase  "overregulated"  can  'accurately 
describe  the  result. 

DO  REGrrLATIONS  HELP? 

It  is  time  we  started  to  explore  what 
regulations  are  imnecessary.  What  regu- 
lations hold  up  prices  rather  than  letting 
the  market  of  businesses  and  consumers 
compete?  What  regulations  fly  in  the 
face  of  commonsense?  What  regulations 
are  so  complex  and  so  badly  enforced 
that  they  are  ignored?  What  regulations 
are  totally  unnecessary?  What  regula- 
tions help  destroy  the  quaUty  of  our  life? 

Coming  from  a  State  which  has  little 
big  business,  coming  from  a  State  where 
the  people  are  traditionally  self-reUant, 
I  am  constantly  besieged  by  complaints 
about  regulations  that  appear  to  do  little 
to  enhance  public  welfare,  that  lessen 
competition,  and  tighten  Government 
control  over  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  felt 
that  It  was  time  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Regulation  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  problems,  come  up  with 
ways  to  cut  through  the  high  level  of 
Government  intervention,  and  thus  reas- 
sure the  American  people  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  determined  to  strangle 
Inventiveness,  is  not  really  bent  on  turn- 
ing the  country  over  to  the  big  bureau- 
crats in  Washington,  and  is  not  really 
trsing  to  make  sure  that  ever3rthlng  Is  so 
regulated  the  common  man  has  no 
chance  to  Impact  on  the  governmental 
process.  At  the  same  time  I  want  the  peo- 
ple to  realize  that  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  protect  the  quality  of  life. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the  nega- 
tive results  of  overregulation: 

Without  legislation  for  a  uniform  tax 
form  throughout  the  country,  many  of 


the  50  States  require  that  small  busi- 
nesses operating  outside  their  States  fUl 
out  forms  for  business  they  do  in  the 
State.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter.  One 
company,  for  instance,  notes  that  it 
spends  $70,000  per  year  filling  out  forms 
for  States  where  it  sells  but  does  not  pro- 
duce anything.  Another  company  presi- 
dent provided  Information  that  he  sim- 
ply Ignores  the  State  tax  forms  until  the 
State  tax  collector  requires  that  he  fill 
them  out. 

In  another  area.  Government  regula- 
tion in  the  pricing  of  airline  flights  has 
resulted  in  high  prices  for  businessmen 
traveling  around  the  coimtry,  while 
other  citizens,  on  pleasure  trips  or  able 
to  lengthen  their  stay  at  their  destina- 
tion, receive  a  wide  variety  of  price  cuts, 
often  more  than  30  percent  off  the  list 
price  of  the  airline  ticket.  But  airlines 
operating  in  an  intrastate  market,  such 
as  Texas  or  Calif omia.  are  able  to  offer 
significantly  lower  prices  on  Identical 
routes  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Further,  many  commuter  airlines  find 
they  are  unable  to  through-ticket  pas- 
sengers from  small  towns  to  big  cities 
with  an  intermediate  stop  to  change  to  a 
giant  airline  because  of  Government  reg- 
ulations. These  regulations  not  only 
make  it  difficult  for  small  airlines  to 
provide  good  service,  but  cause  incon- 
veniences to  passengers  who  must  re- 
ticket  themselves  when  reaching  the  first 
destination. 

Clearly,  this  type  of  Government  regu- 
lation, holding  up  prices,  costing  small 
business  large  amounts  of  money  for 
compliance,  is  bad.  I  am  sure  that  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  on  April  26  will 
have  additional  statements  along  these 
lines. 

SOME   REGULATION    IS   GOOD 

Conversely,  some  Government  regula- 
tion Is  good.  As  cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Paperwork,  I  have 
consistently  noted  that  some  Govern- 
ment regulation  Is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  instance,  regulations  governing 
the  health  and  welfare,  the  quality  of 
life,  of  our  citizens  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. No  one  will  dispute  that. 

The  question  of  overregulation  comes 
up  more  when  Government  regulation 
imnecessarily  impedes  the  operation  of 
free  enterprise,  when  it  unnecessarily 
burdens  the  citizen  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

It  Is  at  that  point  when  the  Govern- 
ment loses  the  faith  of  its  citizens.  In  the 
area  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
for  instance,  citizens  told  me  of  being 
forced  to  repaint  pipes  just  to  comply 
with  regulations  of  the  Government.  In 
the  area  of  the  employee  pension  plans. 
Government  regulations  were  so  severe 
at  first  that  many  companies  merely  can- 
celed their  plans  rather  than  comply. 

These  regulations  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  know  that 
many  giant  companies  enjoy  regulation. 
"ITiey  feel  that  regulations  insure  them 
profit,  and  Insure  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  their  businesses  away  from  com- 
petition. The  Nation's  oil  companies,  for 
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Instance,  have  enjoyed  huge  tax  benefits 
permitting  profits  without  competition. 

Other  companies  are  the  same.  The 
telephone  con^iany  vigorously  f  oiight  an 
end  to  controls  on  the  interconnection 
of  new  and  sometimes  better  equipment 
to  their  lines  in  businesses  and  homes. 
Utilities  have  so  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
regulation  that  they  want  to  pass  on  the 
costs  of  building  new  powerplants  to 
consimiers  before  consumers  even  receive 
any  power  from  the  new  plants. 

With  all  this  In  mind,  I  want  to  ex- 
plore several  questions  in  this  hearing: 

First.  What  should  be  the  tosis  for 
Government  regulation? 

Second.  What  type  of  regulation  Is 
necessary? 

Third.  What  can  we,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  do  to  abolish  counterproduc- 
tive regulations?  And, 

Fourth.  What  can  we  do  to  insure  that 
deletion  of  the  counterproductive  regula- 
tions do  not  in  any  way  imdermlne  the 
legitimate  P^eral  Intent  to  protect  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life? 

I  would  hope  that  this  hearing,  and 
further  hearings  I  plan  over  the  next  few 
months,  will  help  us  come  up  with  the 
answers. 

Two  himdred  years  ago  our  people 
fought  for  freedom  from  oppression  and 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  futxue. 
We  should  not  rob  them  of  that  freedom 
and  that  right  as  the  Nation  enters  its 
third  century. 


BALTIMORE    COUNTY    PROGRAM— 
A  MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Balti- 
more Sunday  Sun,  on  February  16,  1976, 
featured  an  article,  entitled,  "Three- 
Pronged  Attack  on  Sickness,"  by  Gerrl 
Kobren.  This  is  an  excellent  article  de- 
scribing a  successful  program  In  my 
State,  a  program  which  rightfully  has 
attracted  considerable  national  attention 
and  support  and  a  program  which  de- 
serves to  be  emulated  elsewhere. 

This  program  involves  the  participa- 
tion of  three  Institutions — the  Franklin 
Square  Hospital,  the  Baltimore  Cotmty 
Eastern  Regional  Health  Center,  and  the 
Essex  Community  College — all  of  which 
are  located  on  the  Essex  campus. 
Through  this  joint  venture  and  effort, 
they  have  been  able  to  achieve  consider- 
ably more  than  acting  alone.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstanding  effort,  a  number 
of  foundations,  including  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation  and  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  have  awarded  this 
consortium  significant  grants. 

On  August  19  of  last  year,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  these  facilities.  I  was 
impressed  then,  and  I  believe  even 
stronger  now,  that  the  efforts  underway 
there  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  will 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  County. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  might  be  aware  of  the  potential 
of  such  cooperative  efforts,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Baltimore  Sun 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tkkee-Psonckd  Attack  on  Sickness 
(By  Oerrl  Kobren) 

There  Isn't  anything  particularly  new 
about  women's  cancer  screening  clinics,  or 
about  offers  of  free  hypertexision  and  gonor- 
rhea testing.  What  is  exciting  about  the 
program  beginning  February  23  at  Baltimore 
country's  Eastern  Regional  Health  Center 
on  Franklin  Square  drive — and  continuing 
every  Monday  morning  and  Tuesday  after- 
noon through  April  27 — is  not  what's  going 
on,  but  who  is  doing  it. 

With  students  in  the  allied  health  career 
programs  at  Essex  Community  CoUege  do- 
ing the  actual  examinations  and  tests  and 
patients  with  abnormal  findings  being  refer- 
red to  physicians  at  Franklin  Square  Hospi- 
tal, this  attempt  to  provide  primary-medical 
care  to  the  community  is  being  coordinated, 
publicized  and  budgeted  by  the  2 '^^ -year-old 
Health  and  Education  CouncU,  with  funds 
filtered  from  th*  'ederal  government  through 
the  state  and  county. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  for  which  the 
councU  was  created  in  1973  by  the  three 
participating  institutions:  the  hospital,  the 
college  and  the  county  health  department. 
David  Sapadln,  director  of  HEC  admits  such 
consortiums  arent  new  in  the  health  field, 
this  one,  he  claims,  is  unusual  because  it 
Integrates  the  staff,  facilities  and  programs 
of  three  separate  Institutions  which  share  a 
campus,  its  board  of  directors  includes  the 
two  top  executives  of  each  of  the  partici- 
pating units,  and  the  thrust  is  multiphasic. 
Health  care  delivery  is  only  part  of  it.  Coun- 
cU efforts  are  directed  at  career,  consumer 
and  continuing  education  as  well. 

CREW    FROM    INFORMAI.    LIAISON 

The  Health  and  Education  CouncU  grew 
out  of  a  less  formal  Uaison  between  hospital, 
college  and  health  depai:tment  in  the  talk- 
ing stage  since  the  late  Fifties.  The  two-year 
college,  operating  from  scattered  rooms  and 
trailers,  but  planning  a  buUdlng  complex  in 
this  part  of  eastern  Baltimore  country,  ap- 
proached the  hospital  with  the  suggestion  of 
a  cooperative  venture;  hospital  and  school 
brought  the  health  department  into  it. 

"Everyone  said  it  couldn't  be  done,"  re- 
caUs  Sanford  Kotzen,  executive  director  of 
the  hospital. 

Yet  according  to  Dr.  Vernon  Wanty,  presi- 
dent of  the  coUege,  this  integration  of  pub- 
lic and  private  resources  is  entirely  logical: 
"We  have  a  common  goal — to  serve  the  pub- 
lic." 

And  apparently  it  has  been  working.  Essex 
provides  career  oriented  curricula  in  a  var- 
iety of  medical  subjects,  graduating  ntirses, 
physicians'  assistants,  dental  hygienlsts, 
mental  health  assoicates,  laboratory.  X-ray 
and  nuclear  medicine  technicians  with  the 
kind  of  clinical  experiences  an  Isolated  com- 
munity college  could  not  provide.  The  chiefs 
of  every  medical  service  represented  In  the 
hospital  also  serve  on  the  school's  facility. 

Franklin  Square,  an  easy  walk  from  the 
school's  buildings,  benefits  from  the  free 
labor  of  the  students,  who  work  In  the  hos- 
pital on  an  education  "practicum,"  and 
form  the  pool  of  new  graduates  In  medical 
back-up  professions.  The  school's  physical 
facilities — its  auditoriums,  classrooms,  au- 
dio-visual equipment  and  extensive  food- 
service  capability  are  also  avaUable  to  the 
hospital  which  saves  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  by  not  having  to  pay  for  Its  own. 

Moreover,  while  the  Essex  students  are 
rotating  through  the  hospital,  hospital  resi- 
dents are  gaining  commiinity  experience  in 
the  clinics  at  the  nearby  health  department. 
The  health  department,  in  turn,  has  the 
services  of  the  young  doctors  and  the  Essex 
students  and  can  call  on  the  established 
physicians  at  the  hospital  and  the  instruc- 
tors at  the  college  when  outside  expertise  is 
needed. 


With  the  council  coordinating  and  Inte- 
grating the  services,  programs  and  projects, 
the  three  institutions  hope  to  do  aU  these 
things  more  efficiently,  cutting  out  duplica- 
tion and  mounting  quick  responses  to  the 
needs  of  this  particular  area,  which  has  the 
fastest  growing  population  in  Baltimore 
county  along  with  one  of  the  lowest  phy- 
sician-patient ratios  in  the  state. 

The  establishment  of  the  council  has 
brought  another  benefit  to  its  constituent 
organizations:  money.  Each  of  the  three  con- 
tributes to  HEC's  support,  providing  the 
kind  of  permanent,  reliable  "seed  money" 
that  attracts  outside  financing.  There  has 
been  a  large  financial  return  to  the  three  on 
a  relatively  smaU  Investment  by  each,  said 
Dr.  Donald  Roop,  director  of  the  Eastern 
Health  Center. 

The  most  recent,  and  the  largest,  is  a 
three-year  grant  of  9401,154  awarded  by  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  for  the  devel<^ment  of  programs  of 
continuing  education  for  health  workers  at 
all  levels.  This  grant  would  not  have  been 
made  to  any  of  the  institutions  alone,  Mr. 
Kotzen  said.  Staff  is  being  recruited;  coiuses 
wU.  be  offered,  by  and  for  doctors  and  for 
holders  of  the  two-year  associate  degree, 
starting  this  summer. 

Also  gesred  to  continuing  education  for 
health  workers  Is  a  phone-in  project  devel- 
oped with  $14,180  from  the  American  Lung 
Association.  Using  the  college's  dial-access 
system,  registrants  can  call  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  for  a  15-minute  taped  lec- 
ture on  occupational  lung  disease,  2  a  week 
for  10  weeks.  Those  who  listen  to  all  20,  In 
their  own  homes  and  at  their  own  most  con- 
venient times,  and  answer  the  accompany- 
ing questions  wUl  earn  a  credit  in  fulfillment 
of  continuing  education  requirements. 

rOCDSES    ON    PRIMARY    CARZ 

Approaching  the  KeUogg  grant  in  size,  but 
focusing  directly  on  delivery  of  primary  care. 
Is  a  three-year  grant  of  $261,503  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  (of  Bandaid  fame) 
Foundation.  This  will  enable  the  councU  to 
coordinate  care  for  patients  who  use  the 
health  department  cUnlcs.  Hospital  staffers, 
bound  by  hospital  quality  control,  will  see 
them  there  for  diagnosis,  and  provide  conti- 
nuity of  care  should  they  have  to  be  hospital- 
ized, avoiding  the  kind  of  fragmentation  that 
Mcurs  when  people  move  from  the  public 
fm  the  private  sector  for  medical  care. 
'  Working  In  reverse  as  weU.  this  will  pro- 
vide foUow-up  and  supervision  for  the  pa- 
tient who  no  longer  needs  in-patient  care — 
the  stroke  victim,  for  Instance,  who  might 
need  speech  therapy — In  one  smooth,  con- 
tinuous operation. 

In  addition,  a  computerized.  Joint  access 
records  system  will  be  developed  to  provide 
Immediate  information  to  workers  at  the 
hospital  or  the  county  clinics  for  any  pa- 
tient who  has  been  treated  or  received  medi- 
cation at  either  place  In  the  past. 

The  councU  Is  looking  at  programs  of 
community  education  as  well,  planning  to 
begin  a  series  for  heart  patients  and  their 
families,  teaching  cardio-pulmonary  resus- 
citation, diet,  exercise  and  stress  reduction.  It 
is  also  considering  education  programs  di- 
rected at  people  who  operate  restaurants  and 
nursing  homes  and  must  meet  health  depart- 
ment requirements  for  licensure. 

With  aU  of  this  there  Is  both  a  snowball 
and  feedback  effect.  As  physicians  attend 
professional -level  programs  in  the  coUege 
building  and  Interact  both  professionally  and 
Inf  ormaUy  with  members  of  the  coUege  com- 
munity, they  begin  to  see  the  school  as  an 
appropriate  education  resource.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  pubUc,  also  invited  for 
courses  and  lectures  presented  by  physicians 
at  the  coUege.  begin  to  look  to  these  institu- 
tions as  a  health  center  for  their  own  com- 
munity. 
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SENATOR  HARTKE  ADDRESSES  NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE  VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN 
WARS 

Mr. 


Ni  .tional 


addres  sed 


Mr.  RANDOLPH 
part  of  the  annual 
Conference,    the 
Committee,  chaired 
mander-in-chief ,  Ted 
meeting  at  the  Sherat  m 
day  afternoon,  Marci 
time,  the  able  chairipan 
Veterans'    Affairs 
Vance  Hartke, 
ing  of  the  VFW  nati<inal 
was  given  a  most 
by  our  former  collea^e 
Representatives  and 
in-chief   of   the   VFW, 
Zandt.  Senator  Hartke 
gent  analysis  of  the 
benefits,   the  Veteraiis 
budget,  and  contemplated 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the 
diana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
vocate  and  leader  in 
programs  for  veterarjs 
are  both  timely  and 
unanimous  consent 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  pri^ited 
as  follows: 
Text  of  Remarks  of 

Before   the   Mn>-W: 

THE  Veterans  of 


Fellow  veterans  and  fallow 
a  great  pleasure  and  a 
with  you  once  again  t(^y 
Midwinter   Conference 
Foreign  Wars,  an  organliatlon 
than  three-quarters  of  i 
the  vanguard  of  advocai  sy 
who   have   borne   arms 
Nation. 


you 


Speaking  before 
March  of  our  Bicentennial 
minded  that  our  coun 
and  will  remain  strong 
yourself,  have  answered 
time  of  need. 


atify 


President,  as  a 
VFW  Washington 
Legislative 
VFW  past  com- 
C.  Connell,  held  its 
Park  Hotel  Sun- 
7,  1976.  At  that 
of  the  Senate 
Committee,    Senator 
a  large  gather- 
leadership.  He 
gracious  introduction 
in  the  House  of 
past  commander- 
James   E.   Van 
presented  a  co- 
status  of  veterans' 
Administxation 
actions  of  our 
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Conference  of 
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Americans,  it  is 

high  honor  to  meet 

at  the  National 

of   the   Veterans   of 

which  for  more 

century  has  been  in 

on  behalf  of  those 

In   defense  of  our 


today,  here  In  early 

Year,  I  am  re- 

haa  been  preserved 

'  >ecause  men,  such  as 

the  Nation's  call  In 


I  am  reminded  that  thirty  years  ago  today 
Adolf  Hitler  ordered  his  troops  to  march  into 
the  Rhlneland  breaking  the  peace,  ultimately 
requiring  America  to  come  to  a  beleaguered 
E\irope'8  aid.  Americans  heeded  the  call  of 
their  country  and  eight  years  later  on  this, 
the  seventh  day  of  March  in  1944,  the  United 
States  First  Army  crossed  the  Rhine  River  at 
Remagan.  The  First  Army  troops  had  found  a 
bridge  that  crossed  the  Rhine  stUl  Intact. 
Oerman  troops  tried  to  destroy  the  bridge  but 
not  all  the  charges  exploded.  First  Army  units 
battled  across  setting  up  a  bridgehead  east 
of  the  Rhine. 

And  when  those  men  of  the  First  Army 
came  home,  when  the  war  was  over,  when  the 
fighting  stopped,  when  I  and  all  my  World 
War  II  comrades  returned,  the  VFW  was 
there  to  fight  for  adequate  benefits  and  serv- 
ices for  veterans,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  VFW  continues  to  be  a  leader  In  the  fight 
for  adequate  veterans  benefits. 

Since  World  War  II.  America  has  been  in- 
volved in  two  conflicts  where  Americans  had 
to  be  sent  overseas.  And  each  time  that  GIs 
have  come  home,  the  VFW  has  been  invalu- 
able working  on  behalf  of  veterans  for  better 
veterans  benefits. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  "Pete"  Walker, 
your  national  commander,  Cooper  Holt,  your 
executive  director,  and  your  national  legis- 
lative director,  Don  Schwab,  and  their  over- 
worked staffs  you  have  continued  this  impor- 
tant work. 

And  now,  more  than  ever,  a  concerted 
effort  is  needed  by  all  of  us  to  make  sure  that 
America  never  forgets  its  veterans  and  what 
they  have  done  to  preserve  our  freedom  and 
way  of  life. 

I'm  afraid  that  there  are  some  who  are  be- 
ginning to  forget  the  Nation's  veterans.  I  am 
aware  that  during  this  past  year  the  VFW 
was  refused  the  courtesy  of  presenting  the 
mandates  of  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  to  the  President. 

And  there  are  very  real  problems  with  the 
veterans  budget  proposed  by  the  President 
for  this  year.  But  before  I  talk  with  you 
about  that.  It  would  be  useful  to  closely 
examine  the  health  and  vitality  of  veteran 
programs.  To  be  candid,  significant  challenges 
face  us  this  coming  year.  We  face  a  difficult 
fight  to  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  bene- 
fits and  services  for  those  who  have  served 
their  country. 

Last  year,  the  committee  spent  a  large 
amount  of  time  engaged  In  oversight  and 
general  review  of  veterans'  programs  to  see  If 
veteran  programs  were  being  Implemented 
in  the  manner  Intended  by  Congress.  As  you 
know,  Washington  bureaucrats  often  have  a 
way  of  doing  what  they  want  rather  than 
what  the  people  want. 

As  a  result  of  our  review  several  areas  of 
concern  which  required  Immediate  action 
became  apparent.  We  found  that  Infiatlon 
was  continuing  to  erode  the  purchasing 
power  of  disabled  veterans  receiving  com- 
pensation. As  a  result.  Congress  passed  the 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation  and  Sur- 
vivor Benefits  Act  of  1975  last  summer.  The 
measure  provided  10  to  12  percent  Increases 
m  monthly  disability  compensation  effective 
last  August.  Although  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  increase  was  less  than  the  amounts 
which  I  proposed  and  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, the  act  did  provide  needed  relief.  In 
view  of  the  continued  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living,  I  plan  to  review  compensation  bene- 
fits again  this  year.  And  at  this  point.  It  is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious  to  me,  at  least, 
that  another  Increase  will  be  needed  this 
year — probably  In  the  range  of  8  percent. 

A  second  area  of  concern  In  1975  Involved 
the  VA  hospital  system.  Quality  care  for  VA 
hospitals  was  threatened  last  year  by  the 
growing  numbers  of  physicians  who  were 
leaving  the  VA  system  as  a  result  of  low  pay. 
It  became  obvious  that  If  VA  hospitals  were 
going  to  provide  care  "second  to  none"  sal- 


aries for  doctors  had  to  be  Increased  to  make 
them  competitive  with  other  Federal  physi- 
cians. As  a  result,  legislation  pn/vldlng  In- 
creases was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  Into  law  last  summer.  This  act  should 
help  the  VA  recruit  and  retain  quality  physi- 
cians. 

I  might  mention  that  we  are  ctirrently 
considering  veterans  omnibus  health  care 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  VA  health  care 
system  to  resist  those  who  would  either 
starve  the  system  or  take  It  over.  As  you 
know,  besides  being  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  am  also  a  senior 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  which 
wUl  consider  any  national  health  care  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I  am 
chairman  and  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  no  legislation  will  be  considered 
which  would  threaten  the  Integrity  and  In- 
dependence of  our  veterans  hospitals. 

A  third  area  of  concern  to  me  Is  the  VA 
pension  program.  The  plight  of  needy  older 
and  disabled  veterans  and  sxurlvors  Is  a  con- 
dition of  our  society  which  we  should  not  be 
proud  of.  I  was  shocked  by  a  congressionally 
directed  study  which  revealed  large  numbers 
of  veterans  and  survivors  whose  income,  de- 
spite receipt  of  the  veterans  pension.  Is  less 
than  even  the  poverty  level.  At  a  minimum, 
a  veteran's  pension  should  assure  a  standard 
of  living  that  allows  all  veterans  and  their 
widows  to  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity.  It 
has  become  apparent  to  me  that  the  present 
pension  system  is  not  working  as  It  should. 
No  veteran  should  ever  be  forced  to  resort  to 
welfare.  And  too  often  pensions  are  reduced 
when  they  should  not  be.  Thus,  Joined  by 
40  of  my  colleagues,  I  Introduced  the  Vet- 
erans and  Survivors  Pension  Reform  Act.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  on  De- 
cember 15  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
my  bill.  Significantly,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, automatic  adjustments  are  Included 
which  Insure  that  no  veteran  wlU  ever  sus- 
tain the  first  penny  of  a  reduction  In  pen- 
sion income  whenever  social  security,  rail- 
road retirement,  or  civil  service  cost-of-living 
increases  occur.  This  provision  is  Impor- 
tant to  me:  I  am  committed  to  lead  the 
fight  for  a  pension  system  which  provides 
adequate  benefits  and  which  fully  reflects 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  Although  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  does  not  provide  all  that 
I  want,  I  believe  It  Is  an  Important  first 
step.  With  yoxir  help  we  will  be  able  to  build 
on  that  program.  Presently,  the  bill  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  Hoiise  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

While  my  pension  program  is  pending. 
Congress,  In  December,  passed,  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed,  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors' 
Interim  Adjustment  Act  of  1975.  This  act 
provides  an  average  Increase  of  8  percent  In 
pension  rates  and  a  $300  Increase  In  annual 
Income  limitations.  Obviously  this  measure 
was  not  enough  and  is  only  a  stop-gap  effort, 
until  the  new  pension  system  can  be  en- 
acted. 

The  year  1976  has  Just  begun  and  the 
tasks  that  lay  before  us,  though  seemingly 
not  as  montunental  as  those  tasks  which 
lay  before  the  Foimding  Fathers  200  years 
ago,  are  Important  nonetheless.  For  example, 
young  veterans  have  an  unemployment  rate 
of  greater  than  20  percent — a  rate  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  similarly-aged  nonveterans. 

There  Is  a  demonstrated  need  to  improve 
and  expand  veterans  benefits.  Yet  for  this 
coming  year  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  reduce  ciuxent  year 
expenditures  by  $1.8  to  $2.5  bUUon  depend- 
ing upon  final  1976  spending  totals.  These 
reductions  represent  cuts  of  from  10  to  13 
percent  In  the  total  VA  budget,  as  well  as  a 
decline  In  the  veteran's  share  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Veterans'  benefits  and  services  would 
decline  to  only  4.3  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  percentage  would  be  the 
lowest  In  the  past  twenty  years. 
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In  1956,  for  example,  veterans  benefits  and 
gervlces  accounted  for  over  seven  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar.  Thus  in  a  twenty  year  pe- 
riod that  has  witnessed  an  Increase  In  our 
veteran  population  by  over  30  percent,  the 
veteran  share  of  the  Federal  budget  has  de- 
creased by  38  percent 

Now,  you  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  today 
from  both  the  administration  and  from  some 
In  Congress  that  we've  got  to  control  spend- 
ing In  veteran  programs.  But  when  I  look 
at  the  figures — when  I  look  at  the  Increase 
In  the  nvunber  of  veterans  and  the  decrease 
in  their  share  of  the  Federal  budget,  I  don't 
tmderstand  those  who  argue  that  we've  got 
to  keep  veteran  spending  down.  Perhaps  it's 
the  new  math.  I  know  it  Isn't  any  kind  of 
math  I  learned  in  school. 

The  other  day  I  heard  the  President  speak 
about  veterans'  benefits.  He  said,  and  I 
quote.  "And  every  American  citizen,  I  think, 
agrees  with  me.  You  (veterans)  deserve 
nothing  less  and  we  will  do  all  that  we  can 
to  make  certain  that  you  receive  nothing 
less."  The  President's  budget,  however, 
would  do  Just  that.  His  budget  proposes  to 
cut  pensions  to  1975  levels  on  October  1, 
1976.  Veterans  tmd  widows  receiving  pen- 
sion will,  m  fact,  have  their  pensions  cut 
eight  percent  If  the  budget  is  not  changed. 

If  our  Government  Is  devoted  to  seeing 
that  veterans  receive  "nothing  less"  then 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  administration 
refuses  to  recommend  cost-of-living  Increases 
for  veterans  receiving  pension,  for  disabled 
veterans  receiving  compensation  or  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  training  under  the  GI  bill. 
Everyday  Inflation  erodes  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  benefits.  Without  an  ad- 
justment In  these  benefits  we  are  allowing 
veterans  less  than  they  had  before.  In  the 
coming  year,  with  your  help,  I  hope  to 
achieve  cost-of -living  Increases  for  veterans 
receiving  educational  benefits,  compensation 
and  i)enslon.  I  will  continue  to  work  for  Job 
opportunities  for  all  veterans,  but  especially 
for  those  younger  veterans  who  are  suffering 
such  high  unemployment  rates.  I  want  to 
continue  to  push  for  the  Improvement  of 
care  In  VA  hospitals.  There  are  many  unfin- 
ished tasks  before  us.  But  I  welcome  these 
challenges  particularly  when  they  concern 
those  who  answered  the  Nation's  call  when 
needed. 

I  began  this  speech  by  referring  to  events 
that  have  occurred  In  this  Nation's  history 
on  this  very  same  date.  I  am  one  that  does 
not  like  to  live  In  the  past;  history  is  fine 
but  we  here  today  must  live  for  today,  build- 
ing for  tomorrow.  I  am  fully  in  agreement 
with  that  poster  which  proclaims  that  "today 
Is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  your  life,"  let 
us  remember  that.  Let  us  go  forward  to  face 
the  challenges  before  us.  We  must  go  for- 
ward with  legislation  and  Implementation 
which  will  assure  veterans  of,  at  a  minimum, 
an  adequate  level  of  benefits. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today.  Oxir  success  in  the  coming  year 
will  depend,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  upon  the 
organized  voices  of  those  in  the  VFW  to 
ensxire  that  those  who  have  served,  those 
who  have  defended,  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed, are  not  forgotten.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether—today Is  the  first  day  of  all  our 
lives  and  there  are  challenges  before  us. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE : 
MORALTTY  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Mayo 
J.  Thompson,  attorney  and  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, has  been  named  1976  Champion  of 
Free  Enterprise,  by  the  Direct  Selling 
Association,  DSA.  As  the  recipient  of  this 
award  in  1973, 1  was  pleased  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  dinner  of  the  Direct 


Selling  Association's  first  Washington 
caucus  with  government  and  to  present 
this  year's  citation  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  Direct  Selling  Association  is  a  na- 
tional trade  association  representing  ap- 
proximately 90  of  the  Nation's  leading 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  prod- 
ucts sold  directly  to  the  consimier  in  the 
home  by  some  2  to  3  million  sales  people. 
Direct  sdlers  are  individual  entrepre- 
neurs and  the  Industry  offers  Income 
opportunities  to  all  Americans  regardless 
of  race,  sex,  marital  status,  economic  po- 
sition, or  educational  background.  The 
industry  stands  as  a  primary  example  of 
the  opportunities  and  liberties  enjoyed 
in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Champion  of  Free  Enterprise 
Award  is  presented  by  DSA  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  advanced  the  principles 
underlying  the  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem. In  giving  this  award  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, DSA  has  recognized  his  efforts  to 
preserve  our  free  market  economy  by 
supporting  regulatory  reform  measures 
while  promoting  responsible  consumer 
protection  activities. 

Upon  his  receipt  of  the  Champion  of 
Free  Enterprise  Award  for  1976,  Mr. 
Thompson  delivered  a  challenging 
speech,  "The  Future  of  Free  Enterprise: 
Morality  in  the  Marketplace."  I  think 
the  observations  he  made  and  the  points 
he  raised  deserve  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Thompson's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Futuke  op  Free  Enterprise  :  Morautt 

IN  TRX  Market  Place 

(By  Mayo  J.  Thompson) 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  rather  re- 
cently moved  to  Washington,  In  mld-1973  to 
be  exact.  Now,  there  are  some  good  things 
and  there  are  some  not-so-good  things  about 
moving  to  Washington.  First,  the  good  p>art. 
The  work  I  first  did  was  exciting.  My  then 
employer,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  is 
an  agency  that  deals  with  some  very  Interest- 
ing questions.  MonopKjIles,  merger,  price-fix- 
ing, and  false  advertising,  for  example,  are  a 
pretty  regular  part  of  the  FTC's  day-by-day 
agenda  and  the  FTC  digs  Into  a  wide  array  of 
different  Industries  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  especially  want  to  mention,  though,  that 
I  learned  a  complete  new  vocabulary,  one 
that  allows  me  to  say  the  simplest  and  most 
common-sense  things  In  some  of  the  biggest 
and  fanciest  words  you  ever  heard.  When 
three  or  four  guys  have  a  business  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  that's  caUed  an  "oligop- 
oly." (For  you  fellows  from  down  at  the 
fork  of  the  creek,  that's  a  Oreek  word  that 
means  "few  sellers.")  When  those  few  seUers 
have  figured  out  a  way  to  prevent  anybody 
else  from  getting  Into  the  trough  with  them, 
that's  called  an  "entry  barrier."  If  their  par- 
ticular entry  barrier  happens  to  be  that 
they're  Just  more  efficient  than  anybody  on 
the  outside  could  be  unless  he  was  as  big  as 
they  are,  It's  cfJled  "economies  of  scale."  And 
If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  be  selling  a 
product  that  consumers  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  much  higher  price  for  than  the  price 
they're  now  paying  without  cutting  down 
much  on  the  volume  bought,  that's  called 
"inelastic  demand." 

Now  It  won't  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  of 
you  that  some  markets  are  sewed  up  by  a 
few  sellers,  that  some  are  guarded  day  and 
night  to  keep  out  the  poachers,  that  expand- 
ing the  size  of  a  business  firm  tends  to  lower 


per-unit  costs,  and  that  raising  prices  will  be 
profitable  or  unprofitable  depending  on  what 
happens  to  volume  after  this  has  been  done. 
You  might  know  all  this,  but  can  you  say  It 
in  aU  these  four-bit  words?  As  I  say,  there's 
a  lot  to  be  learned  In  Washington. 

The  really  special  pleasure  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Important  regulatory  agency  in 
Washington,  however,  is  that  It  automatically 
makes  you  an  authority  on  a  wide  variety  of 
business  and  economic  subjects.  You  are 
given  the  title  and.  after  a  few  weeks,  you 
have  the  vocabulary  to  go  with  It.  Presto, 
your  credentials  are  unchallengeable.  You 
are  now  authorized  to  go  out  and  hold  forth 
on  any  subject  you  can  get  two  or  more  peo- 
ple to  listen  to  you  on. 

But  before  I  turn  to  the  text  of  my  sermon, 
I  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  aspects  of  the 
Washington  scene  that  I'm  stiU  trying  to  get 
fully  adjusted  to.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with 
the  people  you  meet  there.  It's  not  that  I 
don't  Uke  the  people  I've  met  In  Washington. 
I  do.  But  Washington  Is  a  city  that's  unlike 
any  other  city  In  the  country.  A  lot  of  power 
Is  centered  here.  And  the  struggle  to  get  and 
keep  power  apparently  does  strange  things  to 
certain  kinds  of  men.  The  opennaes  we're 
used  to  in  Texas,  the  candor,  the  lack  of 
guile,  the  willing  disclosure  of  how  one  really 
feels  about  a  person  or  sm  Idea,  Is  not  a  tml- 
versal  trait  In  the  nation's  capital.  The  strug- 
gle for  power.  Influence,  advantage — however 
one  wants  to  phrase  It — evidently  requires 
some  d^ree  of  caution  In  speaking  one's 
mind. 

I  was  a  bit  slow  In  understanding  some  of 
this  caution,  though.  Not  everyone  who  lis- 
tens to  you  In  Washington  really  wants  to 
understand  what  you're  saying.  If  they  have 
an  ideology  that  differs  from  yours,  you 
may  find  yoiuself  being  quoted  selectively 
rather  thsm  fully.  Shortly  after  arriving  at 
the  FTC  I  gave  an  interview  to  a  reporter 
for  a  trade  publication,  for  example,  one  that 
had  previously  given  a  lot  of  emphasis  to  a 
statement  of  mine  on  what  I  thought  was 
wrong  with  the  FTC  staff's  approach  to  Its 
merger  and  monopolization  cases.  To  make 
sure  he  got  my  position  straight  that  second 
time  around,  I  gave  him  two  memos  I  had 
written  to  the  FTC  staff,  memos  that  set 
out  my  position  on  the  FTC's  work  m  that 
and  a  number  of  other  areas  with  what  I 
thought  was  careful,  deliberate  precision. 
Needless  to  say,  he  ran  out  of  paper  and 
wasn't  able  to  publish  those  two  memos.  The 
trouble  with  them,  from  his  standpoint,  I 
suppose,  was  they  made  a  self-confessed  con- 
servative, a  man  who  admitted  to  being  pro- 
business,  also  sound  like  a  human  being  with 
some  real  concern  for  the  public  Interest. 
Conservatives  don't  get  to  sound  like  that 
In  the  press  In  Washington. 

The  second  thing  about  Washington  that 
I  have  found  a  bit  disturbing — and  one  that 
Is  related  to  this  first  item  I've  mentioned — 
is  what  seems  to  me  like  a  higher  percentage 
of  people  who  don't  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  free-enterprise.  I  think  weU  of  business 
and  of  businessmen.  I  also  think  weU  of  labor 
and  of  consiuners.  But  a  lot  of  people  in 
Washington  won't  believe  you  when  you  say 
you  are  both  pro-business  and  pro-consiimer. 
If  you're  "fer"  the  one,  you're  "agin"  the 
other,  and  that's  all  there  Is  to  it.  Biislness- 
men.  you  are  told  In  Washington,  are  the 
people  who  raise  prices,  degrade  the  product, 
stifle  competition,  pollute  the  country's  air 
and  water,  and  debase  Its  morals  with  Its 
false  advertisements  and  shady  business 
practices. 

Now  this  kind  of  criticism  of  business 
comes  from  several  kinds  of  people,  including 
those  who  want  to  overthrow  the  system 
and  those  who  want  to  reform  it.  The  first 
group  is  small  but  of  course  very  vocal  and 
It  calls  for  an  end  to  capitalism  in  America 
and  the  beginning  of  public  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production.  These  are  the  real 
"radicals"  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
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China's  "new  man"?  Certainly  not  his  ef- 
ficiency In  producing  economic  goods.  The 
average  Chinese  produces  and  consumes  a 
quantity  of  material  goods  and  services  that 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  the  average  Ameri- 
can produces  and  consumes.  No,  It  Is  not 
the  economic  achievements  of  China  that 
Is  found  so  appealing,  but  Its  alleged  suc- 
cess in  stamping  out  greed  and  selfishness — 
in  a  word,  its  alleged  moral  achievements. 
Mao  has  succeeded,  we  are  told,  where  all 
the  religious  leaders  before  him  failed.  He 
is  credited  by  a  fairly  substantial  segment 
of  Americans  with  having  produced,  almost 
single-handedly,  800  million  genuinely  moral 
human  beings,  people  with  no  desire  to  take 
from,  cheat,  or  otherwise  exploit  their  fellow 
human  beings.  What  we  think  of  as  "human 
nature"  in  this  country — a  certain  amount 
of  aggressiveness,  competitiveness,  even 
avarice — has  supposedly  been  changed  com- 
pletely by  Chairman  Mao  and  his  lieutenants. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  has  in  fact  happened 
In  China.  The  "new"  Chinese  man  has  had 
his  overt  behavior  changed,  not  his  "nature." 
Even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Mao's  new 
China  agree  that  he  has  put  together  one 
of  the  most  coercive  societies  In  human  his- 
tory. Occupational  choice  Is  nil  there.  Even 
Intimate  matters  as  courtships  and  family 
size  are  regulated  by  the  state.  And  errone- 
ous political  beliefs  are  grounds  for  assign- 
ment to  a  state  farm  for  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  to  let  the  truth  of  Mao's  teachings 
sink  firmly  Into  the  mind  of  the  misguided 
citizen.  When  he  emerges  from  this  politi- 
cal rehabilitation  center,  he  will  see  things 
the  way  the  state  wants  him  to  see  them, 
or  he  won't  emerge  at  all. 

Now  the  Important  question  here  for  you 
and  me  is  this:  What  is  there  about  this 
"new"  Chinese  society  that  is  so  exciting  to 
our  young  people  that  they  are  willing  to 
overlook  this  small  matter  of  sacrificing 
virtually  every  meanlngfiU  aspect  of  human 
liberty?  In  short,  what  Is  It  they  purport  to 
value  above  even  freedom  Itself?  They  be- 
lieve a  way  has  been  discovered  to  make 
men  moral.  Whether  they  want  to  be  moral 
or  not.  They  are  so  hungry  for  sheer  human 
goodness — for.  if  you  will,  a  higher  level  of 
morality  than  they  have  seen  In  their  own 
society — that  they  are  willing,  at  least  in 
their  own  minds,  to  sacrifice  liberty  Itself 
to  get  it.  It  Is  a  terrible  comment  on  the  pre- 
vailing level  of  integrity  In  America,  at  least 
as  it  has  been  seen  by  Its  own  young  people. 

There  is  something  equally  revealing  In 
our  young  people's  understanding  of  how 
Chairman  Mao  has  brought  this  moral  mir- 
acle to  pass  In  his  great  spiritual  kingdom. 
He  did  It,  they  say,  by  changing  his  coun- 
try's economic  system,  by  stamping  out  capi- 
talism and  replacing  it  with  socialism.  Capi- 
talism, according  to  our  young  radicals.  Is 
Inherently  Immoral.  In  order  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  America  and  other  capitalist  coun- 
tries, a  man  must  be  agaresslve.  competitive, 
grasping,  quick  to  take  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  his  neighbor's  children.  In  a  so- 
cialist economy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guid- 
ing principle  Is  "from  according  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 
Everyone  Is  taken  care  of.  Self-aggrandize- 
ment is  forbidden  and  the  desire  for  It 
slowly  withers  away.  The  result,  we  are  as- 
sured. Is  that  removing  capitalism  from  a 
society  automatically  removes  Immorality 
from  it.  Take  away  the  need  for  selfishness 
as  a  condition  for  survival  and  the  greed 
Itself  vanishes,  leaving  the  completely  moral 
man. 

Now  It  is  of  course  true  that  we  have  too 
much  poverty  in  America.  We  have  crime 
both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  suites.  We 
certainly  have  a  lot  of  grabbing  and  grasping. 
We  have  not  stamped  out  greed,  the  desire 
to  get  ahead,  the  impulse  for  self-advance- 
ment at  the  expense  of  others.  All  of  the 
Biblical  sins  are,  like  the  poor,  still  very  much 
with  us.  But  with  all  our  faults — and  they 


are  certainly  many — we  have  something  mora 
precious  than  all  the  tea — or  all  the  pseudo 
"morality" — In  China  or  anywhere  else.  We 
have  something  called  freedom.  Granted,  the 
price  Is  high,  freedom  to  pursue  one's  own 
ends  means  the  freedom  to  ignore.  If  one 
wishes,  the  needs  of  others.  Freedom  to 
strive  for  economic  rewards  means  that  some 
will  end  up  with  more  than  others.  Freedom 
to  develop  and  use  one's  natural  endow- 
ments means  that  the  gifted,  the  energetic, 
and  the  creative  will  achieve  more — and 
receive  more — than  the  dull  and  the  lazy. 

And  one  does  not  have  to  take  too  seriously 
the  claims  of  our  more  radical  youngsters 
that  they  would  personally  like  to  live  the 
kind  of  regimented  society  that  exists  in 
China  today.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
human  being  who  has  lived  In  a  society  as 
free  as  the  United  States  finding  a  Chinese 
commune  anything  less  than  horrifying  after 
a  few  months  or  years.  So  the  Important 
issue  In  all  of  this  Is  not  that  we  are  in  any 
immediate  danger  of  seeing  our  children  use 
their  vote  to  convert  America  into  a  China. 
The  insight  we  are  being  offered  here  Is 
something  different,  a  glimpse  of  how  ter- 
ribly Immoral  our  adult  American  society 
appears  to  one  especially  articulate  group  of 
the  country's  most  sensitive  and  intelligent 
youngsters.  They  are  more  horrified  by  our 
lack  of  moral  character  than  by  Chinese 
society's  lack  of  human  freedom. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  problem?  How 
'can  we  staunch  this  steady  loss  of  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  our  economic  and  poli- 
tical system?  We  can  teach  by  word  and  by 
deed.  Our  children  are  not  Intellectual  dul- 
lards. If  we  have  the  wit  to  put  together 
a  decent  brief  for  our  system,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  they  will  have  the  wit  to  fol- 
low our  arguments.  And  If  we  can  muster 
the  moral  strength  to  actually  practice  what 
we  preach,  I  am  confident  that  this  country 
will  remain  both  free  and  prosperous  unto 
all  the  generations  you  and  I  can  convenient- 
ly imagine  here  tonight. 

What  can  we  tell  our  youngsters  about  a 
free-market  economy  that  they  haven't  beer, 
told  already?  Don't  tell  them  how  efficient 
It  Is.  The  evidence  of  our  productivity  Is  all 
around  them,  pouring  over  them  In  such 
abundance  that  some  of  them  think  the 
adults  that  run  things  are  sorcerers'  ap- 
prentices, people  who  know  how  to  turn  on 
the  country's  magical  Industrial  machine  but 
don't  know  how  to  turn  It  off. 

Tell  them  something  else  for  a  change.  Tell 
them  that  men  can  be  both  good  and  free 
at  the  same  time.  Tell  them  that  a  man 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  slave  In  order  to  be  a 
good  man.  Tell  them  that  "morality"  that  can 
only  be  produced  and  maintained  by  tyranny 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms — that  a  coerced 
morality  Is  no  morality  at  all — that  a  people 
that  can  only  be  kept  moral  by  the  coercion 
of  the  state  still  has  Immorality  In  Its  heart— 
and  that  when  the  coercion  Is  removed,  as  It 
will  be  some  day  in  China  as  elsewhere,  the 
problem  of  greed  and  avarice  in  the  human 
heart  will  still  be  very  much  with  them  and 
us. 

We  don't  claim  that  our  economic  system 
Is  letter  perfect.  We  do  have  some  monopolies 
In  America.  We  do  have  false  advertising  and 
other  unethical  business  practices.  But  these 
things  are  cancers  on  a  free-market  economy, 
not  an  inherent  part  of  it.  There  is  a  moral 
case  against  monopoly.  And  there  Is  a  moral 
case  against  deceptive  advertising  and  other 
such  shady  business  practices.  But  there  Is 
no  moral  case  against  a  free-market  economy 
as  such.  Any  economics  student  in  a  good 
university  can  demonstrate  that,  under  free 
and  open  competition,  product  quality  will  be 
maximized,  price  will  be  minimized,  and  the 
personal  freedom  of  every  member  of  so- 
ciety— business,  labor,  and  consumers — win 
be  as  high  as  Is  attainable  In  any  Imagl* 
nable  social  arrangement. 

We  have  to  concede  that  a  market  economy 
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does  not  produce  all  these  happy  results, 
however,  when  competition  Is  eliminated. 
Then  prices  get  too  high.  Product  quality 
starts  to  fall  off.  The  seller  with  an  effective 
monopoly  starts  to  get  arrogant  with  his 
customers,  to  limit  their  choices  to  what  suits 
his  convenience.  It  is  actual  or  threatened 
competition — the  fear  that  the  consumer  will 
take  his  business  elsewhere — that  has  car- 
ried the  burden  of  keeping  prices  low,  quality 
high,  and  sellers  courteous  to  their  customers. 
Without  competition,  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
economic  man  "honest"  but  his  personal 
sense  of  fairness  and  morality.  With  effective 
competition,  on  the  other  hand — and  this  is 
the  most  Important  principle  In  any  econom- 
ics textbook — a  free-market  economy  has  a 
built-in  "fall  safe"  mechanism.  A  business- 
man operating  in  a  genuinely  competitive 
market  can't  overreach  his  customers  even 
If  he  wants  to.  Only  a  monopolist  can  raise 
his  prices  too  high,  shade  the  qimllty  of  his 
product,  and  Insult  the  customers;  In  a  com- 
petitive market,  a  firm  that  does  any  of 
these  things  Is  simply  abandoned  by  the 
consumers,  his  swift  bankruptcy  being  a 
punishment  that  eminently  fits  the  crime. 

But  who  or  what  Is  to  assure  that  this 
key  ingredient  in  the  free-enterprise  system, 
effective  competition,  is  going  to  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order?  That's  where 
the  government  comes  In.  If  every  business 
firm  in  America  was  run  by  men  who  lived  by 
the  kind  of  moral  code  you  and  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  live  by,  there  wouldn't  be  any  need 
for  such  government  Interference.  I  am  sad 
to  say,  however,  that  we  have  not  yet  reached 
that  point  In  our  moral  development. 

There  are  a  few  businessmen  who  grasp 
hard  for  monopoly  power  and  who  do  in 
fact  get  and  use  it  to  Injure  the  consumer 
and  the  working  man.  And  there  are  some 
others  who  seem  to  exist  only  by  practicing 
various  kinds  of  fraud  and  deception.  So 
long  as  there  are  those  who  wUl  not  listen 
to  the  small  voice  of  conscience  within,  then 
the  policeman  must  stand  ready  on  the 
outside. 

But  I  am  an  optimist.  To  me,  the  free- 
enterprise  system  is  more  than  just  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  I  see  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
total  bundle  of  liberties  that  go  to  make 
up  a  free  society.  A  man  who  Is  not  free  to 
pick  his  Job  or  occupation,  or  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  if  he  can  raise  the 
necessary  resources,  is  not  a  free  man.  A 
man  who  cannot  buy  the  products  he  wants 
at  a  price  set  in  an  open  comp)etltive  market 
is  not  a  free  man.  A  man  who  cannot  Join 
his  capital  with  that  of  others  In  a  Joint 
undertaking,  or  his  labor  with  that  of  others 
in  such  an  effort,  Is  not  a  free  man. 

The  man  who  does  enjoy  all  these  liberties, 
however,  Is  free  In  more  than  Just  the  eco- 
nomic sense  of  that  word.  A  man  expresses 
much  of  himself  in  his  work.  A  business 
enterprise  or  a  labor  organization  is  an  act 
of  creation,  the  mirror  of  some  man's — or 
some  men's — vision,  intelligence,  and  crea- 
tivity. Not  all  art  is  done  with  a  paint 
brush,  or  musical  instrument,  or  stone  chisel. 
A  tool,  an  extension  of  a  man's  hand  and 
his  brain,  can  be  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  machines  modern  man  has  devised  to 
ease  his  labor  and  to  magnify  hundreds  of 
times  over  the  force  and  guidance  of  his 
Ood-glven  Intelligence  have  been  devised  by 
some  of  the  most  brilliant,  creative,  and 
humane  men  our  society  has  produced.  Many 
of  our  business  and  labor  organizations  are 
models  of  cooperative  effort  by  groups  of 
men  to  do  together  what  they  could  not 
possibly  do  separately. 

All  this  I  would  tell  our  youngsters  if  I 
had  the  pulpit.  And  to  our  bvislnessmen 
and  labor  leaders,  I  would  add  this  message: 
a  good  example  Is  better  than  all  the  theo- 
retical arguments  In  the  world.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day,  then,  when  not  J\ist  some 
but  all  of  this  countiy's  businessmen  and 


labor  representatives  will  be  Individually  and 
personally  seen  by  their  customers,  their 
neighbors,  and  above  all  by  their  children 
as  men  of  the  highest  Integrity — as  men  who 
would  no  more  cheat  or  overcharge  a  cus- 
tomer, or  an  employer  or  employee,  than 
they  would  betray  their  country.  Then  free 
enterprise  will  be  safe  for  o\ir  posterity — 
and  Justly  so. 


PROBLEMS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  planning  hearings  for  later  this  spring 
on  the  operations  of  companies  involved 
in  the  export  of  American  farm  produce. 
The  subcommittee  will  be  looking  pri- 
marily into  the  activities  and  procedures 
of  the  small  number  of  companies  which 
control  the  world  grain  trade. 

I  have  asked  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Senator  Chtjrch,  to  include  in  these 
forthcoming  hearings  an  investigation  of 
certain  apparent  anomalies  In  the  export 
of  farm  products  in  general.  The  Des 
Moines  Register  of  March  21  and  25,  car- 
ried articles  by  George  Anthan,  of  Its 
Washington  bureau,  giving  details  of 
some  of  these  questionable  practices. 
These  articles  stated  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  the  cost  of  rebates  to 
some  exporters  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  that  some  companies  discussed 
in  advance  bids  they  would  submit  in  ex- 
port transactions.  These  articles  point 
out  some  serious  problems  in  the  agri- 
cultural export  trade;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Rebates  Pato  on  U.S.  Exports  bt  Govthn- 

MENT ^TSANSACTIONS  CaIXED  BUBKRY 

Mechanism 

(By  Oeorge  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  U.S.  government 
has  paid  the  cost  of  "rebates"  or  "discounts" 
given  by  some  exporters  of  American  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  buyers,  accord- 
ing to  records  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA). 

The  records  indicate  that.  In  several  cases, 
the  rebates  were  demanded  by  the  foreign 
buyers  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Amer- 
ican sellers. 

Because  the  commodities — cotton  and 
tobacco  In  the  cases  cited — were  being 
shipped  overseas  as  part  of  a  U.S.  subsidy 
program,  the  American  firms  were  reim- 
bursed by  the  government  for  the  total  sale, 
including  the  cost  of  the  rebates. 

The  situation  currently  Is  being  studied 
by  the  USDA's  lawyers  to  determine  If  the 
government  can  take  action  to  retrieve  the 
money  which  was  used  for  overseas  rebates 
or  discounts. 

A  congressional  investigator  working  on 
International  grain  trade  practices  said  of 
the  practice  of  rebates  and  dlscoimts: 

"I  hear  It's  common.  But  everybody's 
happy  with  It.  That's  the  thing.  It's  got 
great  potential  for  all  Involved.  It's  a  way 
of  moving  money  Into  private  coffers;  It's 
a  bribe  mechanism.  But  It  also  distorts 
prices.  So,  who's  to  complain?  The  farmer 
doesn't  know  about  it,  and  everybody  else 
is  happy." 

a  general  practice  7 

The  USDA  auditors  who  xincovered  the 
practice  studied  only  a  limited  number  of 
cases  Involving  rebates,  but  investigators  at 


the  U3.  Oeoeral  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
said  they  believe  the  situation  is  general 
and  that  overseas  agents  who  represent  the 
businessmen  who  eventually  process  and 
otherwise  utilize  American  agricultural 
commodities  often  demand  and  receive 
payments. 

They  said  that  In  most  cases  these  pay- 
ments would  be  handled  privately,  paid  by 
the  XJJB.  exporters  out  of  their  own  funds. 

But  the  cases  uncovered  by  the  USDA 
auditors  Involve  a  compUcated  and  little 
known  subsidy  setup  known  as  the  Barter 
Export  Program. 

It  was  set  up  by  Congress  In  the  late  1940b 
to  facilitate  the  export  of  surplus  VS.  com- 
modities and  also  to  enable  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  to  carry  out  overseas 
programs  without  using  VS.  doUars. 

This  Is  the  way  it  works : 

Say  the  Defense  Department  installations 
In  Taiwan  want  to  buy  H  million  worth  of 
local  goods  or  products  they  ne«d  for  their 
operations.  Instead  of  paying  UJ3.  dollars  and 
hurting  the  balance  of  payments,  the  U.S. 
government  contracts  with  an  exporter  to 
sell  $1  mlUlon  worth  of  agrtciiltural  com- 
modities to  Taiwan.  The  UJS.  government 
pays  the  exporters  the  $1  million  plus  a  so- 
called  "iMirter  fee"  or  subsidy  for  handling 
the  deal.  The  importer  in  Taiwan  then  gives 
the  Defense  Department  SI  million  in  local 
currency  with  which  to  buy  what  It  needs  In 
Taiwan. 

The  deal  thus  accomplishes  several  objec- 
tives. The  Defense  Department  gets  the  prod- 
ucts it  needs  without  removing  any  dollars 
from  the  U.S.  and  some  American  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  exported. 

The  barter  subsidy  program  was  tempo- 
rarUy  suspended  In  1973  because  of  growing 
demand  for  VS.  grains  and  other  commodi- 
ties, but  there  have  been  Indications  it  will 
be  reinstated  for  such  items  as  rice,  tobacco 
and  cotton. 

In  the  five  years  from  1969  through  1973, 
the  barter  program  resulted  In  export  of  t3.8 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  commodities,  and  the 
government  paid  subsidies  totaling  $57  mil- 
lion to  American  exporters  for  handling  the 
deals. 

In  1974,  the  year  after  the  barter  program 
was  suspended,  the  USDA's  Office  of  Audit 
undertook  the  first  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  since  the  early  1950s. 

The  auditors  stated  that  "several  cotton 
contractors  and  exporters  noted  that  they 
■wen  being  asked  by  foreign  buyers  In  Tai- 
wan to  Increase  their  Invoice  value  by  certain 
amounts  and  then  rebate  the  difference  to 
them  In  the  UJS.  or  In  Taiwan  by  a  U.S. 
dollar  check." 

The  auditors  stated  that  the  UJS.  govern- 
ment should  not  be  billed  for  such  extra 
costs,  and  recommended  close  monitoring  In 
any  futtire  program. 

The  auditors  listed  16  different  cotton  con- 
tracts between  American  exporters  and  Im- 
porters in  Taiwan  In  which  the  importing 
agent  requested  that  the  price  be  Increased 
by  two  cents  a  pound,  with  the  difference 
being  sent  to  the  agent  In  a  U.S.  doUars 
check. 

Q80  Investigators  said  U.S.  firms  exported 
$697  million  worth  of  tobacco  under  the  sub- 
sidized barter  program  In  the  four  years  from 
1969  through  1972.  and  reported  that  the  so- 
called  discounts  may  have  amounted  to 
several  hiindred  thousand  dollars. 

The  USDA  officials  who  managed  the  bar- 
ter program  contend  that  there  can  be  no 
accurate  estimate  on  such  dlscoiuitB  or  re- 
bates financed  by  the  government  unless 
there  Is  an  audit  of  all  tobacco  export  con- 
tracts Involved. 

The  auditors  stated,  however,  "A  deter- 
mination should  be  made  whether  claims 
action  should  be  taken  against  tobacco  con- 
tracton  for  overstating  their  exchange 
(oontnot)  valiM." 
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depositing  funds  intd  the  Importer's  bank 
account.  This  money,  totaling  $78,269  on  the 
contracts    ctudled,    v^as    Included    In    the 


the  American  exporter 
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amount  submitted  by 
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The  audit  states  thtit  on  several  contracts 
between  the  J.  E.  Boh  uinon  Co.,  Inc.  and  a 
Oerman  Importer,  t^e  so-called  discount 
totaled  $32,786. 

The  USDA  auditors  fetated  that  on  several 
contracts  Involving  g<  vemment-backed  ex- 
ports  by   the   Unlversil   Leaf  Tobacco   Co., 
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"bids  to  sell" 

In  one  case,  the  aueftors  stated  that  an 
overseas  buyer  was  "sxifcmlttlng  bids  to  It- 
self" through  an  American  subsidiary. 

Under  the  barter  exchange  program,  the 
USDA  paid  export  comjianles  to  deliver  to  a 
foreign  buyer  agrlcultu»al  commodities  of  a 
given  value.  The  overs€>as  buyer.  Instead  of 
paying  for  the  commodities,  would  deliver 
goods  or  supplies  of  thelsame  value  to  a  U.S 
defense  Installation  In  Ifce  country  involved. 
The  program  was  dealgaed  to  allow  the  De- 
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fense  Department  to  obtain  needed  supplies 
without  paying  for  them  In  U.S.  dollars. 

The  subsidy  was  In  the  form  of  a  payment 
by  the  USDA  to  a  UJS.  company  to  handle 
the  deal.  The  firm  that  submitted  a  bid  for 
the  lowest  subsidy,  figured  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  deal,  was  supposed  to  receive  the 
contract. 

The  audit  report  states:  "There  appears  to 
be  a  certain  amount  of  Interplay  between 
contractors  concerning  bids  to  be  offered. 
Contractor  relationships  do  not  always  pre- 
sent a  facade  of  Independence  In  the  bidding 
process.  There  are  Indications  that  some  bar- 
ter offers  may  not  have  been  determined  In- 
dependently." 

The  report  continues  that  Investigators 
believe  there  are  Indications  of  "a  certain 
amount  of  Interaction  between  contractors 
which  could  affect  the  bidding  process in- 
dependence of  bids." 

The  Investigators  said  they  Interviewed 
officials  of  one  VS.  export  company  located 
In  the  southeast  but  which  handled  Its  bar- 
ter program  bids  out  of  Its  New  York  office 
so  as  to  be  able  to  "have  consultation  with 
the  trade." 

The  report  notes  that  several  U.S.  export 
companies  submitting  bids  to  the  USDA  are 
"subsidiaries  and/or  affiliates  of  one  an- 
other." 

CASE    CITED 

The  report  cites  the  case  of  Jugoexport  a 
government-connected  firm  In  Tugoslafla. 
USDA  officials  said  Jugoexport  would  buy 
American  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  barter  program,  then  pay  for  them  by 
delivering  fresh  meat  to  U.S.  troops  In  part 
of  Europe. 

The  audit  report  states,  however,  that  a 
major  bidder  In  the  U.S.  for  the  USDA's  sub- 
sidized exports  of  these  agricultural  com- 
modities was  a  company  called  Tugoexport, 
Inc.,  U.S.A.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Jugoexport. 

In  what  Is  referred  to  as  a  "complicated 
system  of  financial  arrangements."  Yugoex- 
port  would  successfully  bid  for  a  USDA 
barter  contract,  then  assign  the  pact  to  Con- 
tinental Grain  as  its  agent.  Continental  then 
would  assign  the  contract  to  Engelhard  as 
sub-agent.  Engelhard  then  would  handle  the 
actual  exports  to  Jugoexport  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  report  states  that  bids  to  be  submitted 
to  the  USDA  in  some  cases  were  discussed  In 
advance  by  Yugoexport,  Engelhard  and  Con- 
tinental Grain  In  the  U.S.  with  Jugoexport 
In  Yugoslavia. 

However,  the  audit  report  states,  there 
were  indications  that  "all  the  decisions"  re- 
lating to  the  deal  to  be  submited  to  the 
USDA  under  sealed  bid  were  made  In  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  audit  report  contains  examples  of  a 
series  of  communications  among  Continental 
Grain,  a  division  of  Engelhard  called  PhUipp 
Bros.,  Yugoexport  In  the  U.S.  and  Jugoex- 
port In  Yugoslavia. 

The  cables  and  letters  include  Information 
on  bids  to  be  offered  by  the  various  US 
firms. 

The  audit  report  states  that  based  on  the 
examples  of  communications  between  varl- 
OMs  prospective  bidders,  "as  well  as  direct 
relationships"  Involved,  there  was  little  ques- 
tion as  to  which  American  company  would 
get  the  contract  to  export  commodities 
whenever  Jugoexport  of  Yugoslavia  was  the 
firm  which  would  receive  the  shipment  as 
buyer. 

"We  question  the  sincerity  of  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  firms,"  the  report  states. 
The  bid  award  system  ...  is  a  denigration 
of  the  competitive  bid  system.  Yugoexport 
would  always  be  the  lowest  offeror.  In  es- 
sence, Jugoexport  is  submitting  bids  to  Itself 
through  Yugoexport." 

Engelhard  handled  36.1  per  cent  of  the  $272 
million  In  barter  contracts  In  1969,  41  per 
cent  of  $487  million  In  1970,  41.2  per  cent 
of  $909  million  In  1971  and  40  per  cent  of 
$889  million  In  1972. 


OTHER  FIRMS 

However,  the  audit  report  states  that  in 
many  cases  the  USDA  originally  had  signed 
barter  export  contracts  with  other  flmu, 
which  later  assigned  the  contracts  to  Engel- 
hard or  to  Its  Phlllpp  Bros,  division. 

The  report  states,  "It  Is  hard  to  Ignore  the 
possibility  of  Engelhard  bidding  throiigh 
other  contractors  (export  companies)  in 
order  for  It  to  appear  on  the  surface  as  hav- 
ing participated  In  a  much  lesser  degree." 

The  auditors  noted  that  within  the  USDA, 
there  appeared  to  be  "some  concern"  over 
export  companies.  Immediately  after  being 
awarded  a  government  barter  contract  as- 
signing It  to  Engelhard. 

An  Engelhard  spokesman  In  Washington 
said  of  the  firm's  Phlllpp  Bros,  division: 
"They  are  merchants,  really.  In  many,  many 
commodities  and  more  In  minerals  than  in 
agricultural  commodities.  Their  expertise  Is 
In  three-sided  deals,  where,  for  example,  you 
take  soybeans  and  ship  them  to  Pakistan, 
where  they  give  you  some  uranlimi  which  you 
ship  to  England  for  some  North  Sea  oil, 
which  you  take  to  Japan  for  yen." 

The  government  Investigators  stated  in 
their  report  on  the  barter  program,  "We  could 
not  always  reconcile  why  prime  contractors 
who  are  exporters  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties would  appoint  Engelhard  as  agent  shice 
Engelhard  Is  not  an  exporter  of  agricultural 
commodities. . . ." 

The  audit  report  cites  a  1970  USDA  barter 
contract  for  $31  mUUon  with  Universal  Leaf 
Tobacco  Co.  Universal  was  awarded  the  con- 
tract by  the  USDA  on  Dec.  8.  On  Dec.  9,  ac- 
cording to  the  audit  report,  there  was  a  letter 
from  Engelhard  to  Universal  confirming  sale 
of  the  contract  to  Engelhard  "as  previously 
agreed  upon  by  telephone." 

In  this  situation.  Universal  sold  Engelhard 
$21  million  of  the  USDA  barter  contract  for 
a  total  of  $22,125,000.  Engelhard  received 
$616,180  in  USDA  barter  subsidies,  according 
to  the  report. 


COMMISSION  TO  MONITOR  COM- 
PLIANCE WITH  THE  HELSINKI 
ACCORDS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  approval 
yesterday  of  a  special  commission  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Accords  is  an  important  step  in  the 
efforts  to  foster  greater  respect  for  hu- 
man rights. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved by  voice  vote  legislation  estab- 
lishing an  11 -member  commission  to 
scrutinize  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  and  other  sections  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
woman  MttLicENT  Penwick.  Republi- 
can of  New  Jersey.  I  introduced  it  in  the 
Senate  (S.  2679)  after  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
and  European  nations  signed  the  agree- 
ment last  August.  The  agreement,  known 
as  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  con- 
tains the  so-called  "third  basket"  of 
provisions  which  pledge  signatory  na- 
tions to  lower  the  barriers  against  re- 
unification of  families,  travel  by  citizens 
of  their  countries,  and  contacts  between 
religious  organizations. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  an  inde- 
pendent commission,  free  of  the  re- 
straints of  day-to-day  diplomacy,  help 
the  Congress  and  the  President  monitor 
the  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords.   The   Senate   Foreign   Relations 
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Committee's  approval  of  the  Commission 
is  an  important  step  in  the  efforts  to 
foster  greater  respect  for  human  rights. 
It  is  a  welcwne  reafiarmation  of  the  con- 
cern for  human  rights  as  previously  re- 
flected in  congressional  approval  of 
human  ri^ts  amendments  in  the  foreign 
aid  bills  this  year. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  been  eager  to 
win  approval  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
which  were  signed  by  Moscow  and  33 
other  nations.  Despite  Moscow's  signa- 
ture, there  have  been  repeated  reports 
of  human  rights  problems. 

By  approving  the  Commission,  we  are 
making  clear  that  we  will  not  be  silent 
on  the  human  rights  issue. 

The  original  legislation,  introduced  in 
November,  was  modified  yesterday  with 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  requir- 
ing a  semiannual  report  by  the  President 
on  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
The  Pell  amendment  also  expands  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  Commission  to 
monitor  and  encourage  Government  and 
private  programs  to  fulfill  provisions  of 
the  Accords  dealing  with  both  humani- 
tarian problems  and  a  greater  exchange 
of  people  and  ideas  between  the  East  and 
West. 

The  Case-Pell-Fenwick  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  commission  composed  of  four 
Members  of  the  Senate,  four  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  three 
members  of  the  executive  branch  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 


SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  yesterday 
approved  procurement  funds  for  the 
B-I  bomber  totaling  over  $1  billion. 
While  there  was  strong  support  for  this 
action,  there  was  also  considerable  sup- 
port for  a  proposal  which  I  offered  to  de- 
fer the  production  decision  until  next 
February.  In  a  9  to  6  vote,  my  proposal 
was  also  supported  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart),  and  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy). 

As  a  result  of  this  vote,  I  plan  to  offer 
the  same  proposal  for  the  entire  Senate 
to  decide.  Regardless  of  how  one  feels  on 
the  ultimate  desirability  of  acquiring  the 
B-1  bomber,  I  believe  that  we  should  in- 
sist that  all  testing  be  completed  before 
production  contracts  are  signed  and  we 
should  give  the  person  elected  President 
in  November  the  freedom  of  decision  on 
this  matter.  Otherwise,  the  funds  will 
have  been  obligated  and  the  nearly  ir- 
revocable commitment  made  to  buy  these 
planes  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  for  a  2  to 
3  months'  slippage  in  the  procurement 
plan  would  permit  the  newly  elected 
President  to  review  all  the  test  results, 
consider  less  expensive  alternatives  to 
perform  the  same  strategic  mission,  and 
take  into  account  the  international  sit- 
uation and  budget  priorities  before  de- 
ciding on  this  very  costly — $21.4  bil- 
lion— program. 


Testing  right  now  Is  only  about  one- 
third  complete.  And  problems  and  flaws, 
described  by  the  Air  Force  as  normal  for 
a  test  program,  have  been  encountered. 
Thus,  even  If  the  Congress  wishes  to  as- 
sume success  and  authorize  the  planned 
procurement,  it  would  be  prudent  to  de- 
fer final  authority  to  spend  these  vast 
siuns  until  February. 

Mr.  President,  today's  New  York  Times 
contains  an  interesting  commentary  on 
the  B-1  program  which  raises  doubts 
about  the  economic  effect  of  the  B-1  In 
providing  additional  employment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  "The  B-1:  A 
Dissent"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

The  b-1:  A  Dissent 
(By  Oordon  Adams) 

Congress  Is  considering  the  largest  peace- 
time military  budget  In  American  history, 
$113  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  pressure  of  election-year  rhetoric  and 
warnings  about  estimates  of  the  level  of  So- 
viet defense  spending.  It  may  well  be 
approved. 

The  B-1  strategic  bomber  Is  the  single  moat 
significant  Item  In  the  budget.  This  year's 
request  of  $1.5  billion  would  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  move  from  research  and  develop- 
ment to  production  this  fall.  At  an  officially 
projected  cost  of  $21.4  billion  for  244  of  the 
bombers,  the  B-1 4s  the  costliest  weapons  sys- 
tem ever;  It  may  also  be  one  of  the  least 
necessary. 

The  B-1  Is  the  successor  to  the  B-52  as  a 
manned  strategic  bomber,  complementing 
the  Mlnuteman  (land-based)  and  the  Posei- 
don (sea-based)  missiles  as  means  for  deliv- 
ering nuclear  weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  deterring  an  attack. 

Does  the  United  States  need  aU  three  sys- 
tems? In  a  nuclear  war,  a  subsonic  bomber 
like  the  B-1  would  arrive  In  enemy  territory 
after  as  many  as  six  exchanges  of  nuclear 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  had  a 
strategic  bomber  for  years  and  relies  on  bal- 
listic missUes  for  Its  deterrent. 

The  B-l's  superiority  over  the  B-52  Is  un- 
clear. Its  weight  has  Increased  over  the  five 
years  of  research  and  development  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  Uttle  faster  than  a  rocket- 
assisted  B-52  would  be  at  taking  ofif  and  get- 
ting out  from  under  an  enemy  attack.  The 
B-1  is  designed  to  fiy  Into  enemy  territory 
close  to  the  ground  (roughly  100  to  300  feet 
above  the  terrain),  escaping  enemy  detec- 
tion. The  B-52  already  has  some  low-fiylng 
capabUlty,  and  the  Air  Force  has  proposed 
adapting  it  to  the  point  where  it  can  al- 
most match  the  B-1.  Improved  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, however,  could  seriously  limit  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  bomber. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  chaUenged 
the  Air  Force  assertion  that  the  B-1  adds  to 
United  States  deterrence  or  war-flghtlng 
capabilities.  The  program  wUl  have  a  high 
price  tag  for  such  minimal  advantages.  The 
Air  Force  cost  projection  Is  a  low  estimate, 
considering  past  contract  performance.  Over- 
runs of  more  than  60  percent  have  already 
occurred  in  the  research  and  development 
program.  Although  the  Pentagon  and  Rock- 
well International,  the  B-l's  prime  contrac- 
tor, attribute  most  of  this  to  Infiation,  they 
have  never  given  Congress  or  the  public  the 
detailed  cost  information  that  would  allow 
an  Intelligent  evaluation  of  their  assertion. 

Moreover,  the  projected  cost  is  not  the 
cost  of  the  fuU  system.  It  does  not  Include 
the  B-l's  weapons  or  the  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  fleet.  The  Air  Force  Is 
also  asking  for  a  new  tanker  whose  primary 
task  would  be  to  refuel  the  B-1.  Estimates 
for  all  these  Items,  added  to  the  projection 


for  the  B-1,  coiild  bring  the  total  bUl  to  over 
$100  bUllon  during  the  plane's  lifetime. 

Rockwell  Is  the  major  beneficiary,  and  It 
labored  long  and  hard  to  win  the  contract 
(now  worth  $1.9  billion),  which  it  got  In 
1970,  and  to  maintain  It. 

Since  1970,  BockweU  has  lobbied  hard  to 
Increase  support  for  the  B-1,  in  the  face 
of  Congreeslonal  criticism  of  the  cost  control. 
For  example,  the  firm  created  an  internal 
planning  group.  "Opieratlon  Conunon  Sense," 
which  spent  the  early  1970's  arranging  local 
programs  to  support  the  B-1  and  targeting 
key  members  of  Congress  for  political  pres- 
sure. Subcontracting  has  also  been  a  major 
focus  of  Rockwell's  effort.  Subcontractors  and 
suppliers,  in  48  states,  exceed  5,000. 

Despite  the  subcontracting  effort,  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  B-1  will  be  minimal, 
perhaps  negative.  A  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
B-1,  commissioned  by  RockweU,  shows  that 
other  areas  of  public  expenditure  have  as 
beneficial  an  Impact  on  the  groes  national 
product  as  the  bomber  program.  Moreover, 
contracts  and  subcontracts  foUow  the  con- 
centration of  the  aerospace  Industry:  Loe 
Angeles;  Seattle;  Evendale,  Ohio,  and  Long 
Island,  As  a  result,  most  states  pay  out  more 
tax  money  toward  the  B-1  than  they  receive 
In  contract  fimds. 

The  B-1  does  not  create  new  jobs;  It  only 
slows  ^elr  disappearance  In  the  declining 
aerospace  labor  market.  Almost  any  equiva- 
lent expenditure — ^housing,  public  works, 
mass  transit — would  create  mcae  Jobs,  since 
these  Industries  are  more  labor-intensive.  The 
Chase  study  confirms  the  weak  Job  Impact 
of  the  program.  Since  only  13,000  workers  are 
currently  employed  on  the  B-1,  retraining 
and  relocation  aid  would  be  an  Inexpensive 
alternative. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
authorized  limited  B-1  production  funds,  but 
other  key  votes  In  both  houses  are  neces- 
sary. As  Congress  votes  In  the  coming  weeks. 
It  will  be  making  a  choice  among  priorities: 
real  economic  benefits  for  the  public  versus 
the  most  expensive  weapons  system  In  the 
history  of  man  simply  to  replace  an  aging, 
but  ungradable  strat^c  bomber  fieet. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  debate  began  on  the  Public 
Works  bill  (S.  3201).  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  argue  for  adding  to  It  the  coun- 
tercyclical revenue-sharing  measure 
which  I  had  earlier  cosponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtiskie),  the 
measure  for  which  I  had  fought  In  con- 
ference, and  In  support  of  which  I  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
otherwise  extravagant  public  works  bill 
that  had  emerged  from  conference. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  floor  yester- 
day I  foimd,  however,  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  was  offering  was  not  a 
countercyclical  revenue-sharing  amend- 
ment, but  a  broad  gaged  add-on  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  that  did  violence  to 
the  carefully  targeted,  coimtercycllcal 
fimdlng  that  I  had  championed.  More- 
over, the  Muskle  amendment  Incorpo- 
rated $1.4  blUIon  In  additional  funding 
for  waste  water  treatment  that  was  not 
justified  by  the  needs  formula  adopted 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
wholly  unrelated  to  the  creatltm  of  Jobs 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

The  original  countercyclical  revenue- 
shsu-Ing  concept  targeted  funds  where 
they  were  most  needed,  and  It  did  so  In 
the  most  equitable  manner  by  utilizing 
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a  formxila  for  distribuiion  that  Incorpo- 
rated the  following  features : 

First.  It  directed  thei  funds  exclusively 
to  communities  having  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  excess  of  6V2  percent; 

Second.  It  took  into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  unemployment  had 
grown  within  those  communities  since 
the  Inception  of  the  iscesslon;  and 

Third.  It  gave  spec  al  recognition  to 
those  commimities  wlho  had  already, 
through  their  own  tax  efifort,  done  their 
best  to  raise  fimds  locilly  to  meet  their 
needs. 

All  of  these  features  which  were  what 
made  the  original  prop  osal  countercycli- 
cal in  its  effect,  were  thrown  out  the 
window.  The  net  result  of  these  changes 
in  formula  is  that  New  ^ork  State,  which 


is  among  the  hardest  h 


Is  to  receive  $80  milllo  n  less  than  origi- 
nally contemplated,  of  which  $58  million 
is  attributable  to  a  42-  percent  reduction 
in  what  New  York  City  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  original  countercyclical 
formula. 

With    the    adoption 
amendment,  Mr.  Presi<  lent,  we  ended  up 
yesterday  with  a  bill  th^t  constituted  still 
another  "rip-off"   of 
taxpayers  of  New  York 
ers  not  only  bear  the 
per  capita  burden  of 


.he  hard-pressed 
State.  New  York- 
Nation's  highest 
State  and  local 


taxes,  but  although  representing  8  per 


cent  of  the  iJopulatior 
more  than  10  percent 
revenues. 

What  this  means  Is 
which  the  majority  adopted  yesterday 
becomes  law.  New  Yoikers  will  end  up 
contributing  about  $400  million  to  the 
total  cost  of  programs 
can  expect  to  receive  nc 
000.000  in  benefits.  This  Is  the  way  the 
Senate  is  treating  a  State  that  is  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  unemployment,  all 
in  the  name  of  creating  employment.  If 
anything  should  teach 
questionable  wisdom  of 
ington  for  help,  this  bil 


COMMEMORATION  MHEE 
HOLOCAUST 


Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HAR  T.  Mr.  President, 
the  we^  of  April  18  t  irough  25  marks 
the  33d  anniversary  of  the  uprising 
against  the  Nazi  occupation  forces  by 


determined  Jews 


the  outnumbered  but 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghett^.  Pacing  almost 
certain  death,  these  hei  oic  people  fought 
for  their  freedom  and  ( lignity,  and  In  so 
doing  gave  inspiration  t  >  free  men  every- 
where. 

This  event,  and  sucli  horrors  as  the 
execution  of  6,000,000 
War  n  are  not  easy  to  look  back  upon, 
but  it  is  Important  tl  at  we  do  so.  It 
serves  as  a  reminder,  a  reminder  of  the 
evil  man  can  produce,  it  gives  a  dread- 
ful specific  to  the  counsel  to  be  vigilant. 

The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  should  in- 
clude the  remembrancel  of  all  those  who 
died  in  the  holocaust  th  -oughout  Eiu-ope. 
Nothing  will  ever  eras  (  this  deplorable 
chapter  in  our  history,  )ut  remembering 
those  who  died  may  p -event  repetition 


t  by  the  recession. 


of    the    Muskie 


they  contribute 
of  total  Federal 

that  if  the  bill 


from  which  they 
more  than  $300,- 


New  Yorkers  the 
looking  to  Wash- 
should  be  it. 


K  FOR  THE 
^CTIMS 


of  such  horrors.  This 
Week  in  the  Christian 


next  we^.  Holy 
world,  is  "Com- 


memoration Week  for  the  Holocaust  Vic- 
tims." I  hope  all  will  participate. 


FISCAL  FACT  AND  FICTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  recently  passed  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  Within  that  reso- 
lution was  a  budget  of  $412.6  billion  with 
a  deficit  of  over  $50  billion.  That  size 
deficit  is  still  too  high  and  In  the  long 
nm  could  be  costly  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  recently 
had  an  editorial  entitled  "Fiscal  Fact 
and  Fiction,"  which  I  think  points  up 
some  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  def- 
icits. I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Pact  and  Fiction 

One  economic  myth  Is  the  belief  that 
budget  deficits  do  no  real  harm  because  a 
deficit  Is  only  money  the  people  owe  to 
themselves.  The  fact  Is  that  federal  deficits 
have  been  recorded  In  16  of  the  past  17 
years,  with  the  one  for  fiscal  1976  projected 
at  $76  billion,  a  record. 

A  deficit  harms  the  economy  because  It 
limits  the  fiscal  flexibility  of  the  government 
as  Interest  payments  soar  on  the  mounting 
federal  debt  In  the  last  decade  the  debt  has 
Jiimped  from  $320  billion  to  $570  billion, 
with  the  annual  Interest  payment  amount- 
ing to  an  estimated  $38  billion — or  almost  10 
per  cent  of  all  budgeted  expenditures  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  [Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam E.]  Simon  points  out. 

Deficits  force  the  treasury  to  compete  with 
private  Investors  for  the  available  supply  of 
savings,  causing  Interest  rates  to  climb  and 
crowding  out  other  potential  borrowers,  in- 
cluding prospective  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen In  need  of  funds  for  plant  moderni- 
zation that  would  expand  Job  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  deficits  come  back  to  the 
people — but  not  as  benefits.  They  return  as 
higher  interest  rates  and  surging  Inflation. 

Another  faUacy  Is  the  notion  that  defense 
outlays  account  for  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
budget.  The  fact  Is  that  for  more  than  a 
decade  the  segment  of  the  budget  earmarked 
for  defense  has  declined  substantially  while 
nondefense  spending  has  Increased. 

Defense  expenditures,  which  accounted  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  budget  In  fiscal  1960.  rep- 
resent only  26  per  cent  of  the  current 
budget.  In  that  same  period  nondefense 
spending  has  grown  from  50  per  cent  to  75 
per  cent.  "Significantly,  a  rising  share  of  the 
defense  budget  has  not  been  going  for  weap- 
ons, planes  and  ships  but  for  payroll,  pen- 
sions and  related  personnel  costs,"  the  sec- 
retary said.  Such  costs  climbed  from  43  per 
cent  In  fiscal  1964  to  52  per  cent  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Another  misconception  Is  the  assumption 
that  the  growth  of  government  spending  is 
no  greater  than  the  growth  of  the  nation's 
expanding  economy.  The  fact  Is  that  In  the 
past  20  years  annual  federal  spending  has 
jumped  about  430  per  cent  while  the  Gross 
National  Product  has  risen  only  288  per  cent. 
Total  government — federal,  state  and  local — 
also  shows  a  similar  growth  from  21.3  per 
cent  of  the  ONP  In  1950  (and  12  per  cent  In 
1930)  to  35  per  cent  last  year 

If  the  present  and  projected  government 
spending  continues  unabated,  experts  fear 
that  total  government  spending  might  equal 
to  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  ONP  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Simon  draws  a  disheartening  picture  of 
life  under  such  conditions: 

"This  would  necessarily  Involve  a  major 


transfer  of  decision-making  from  the  private 
sector  .  .  .  Individual  freedoms  and  personal 
spending  decisions  woiild  be  Increasingly 
restricted  as  larger  portions  of  paychecks 
go  to  support  an  ever-expanding  government 
More  power  for  a  ballooning  bureaucracy 
would  mean  increased  regulation  and  a  far 
less  eflBclent  economy,  plus  a  smothering 
of  Incentives  for  businesses  and  Individuals 
alike,  whose  freely  made  decisions  In  the 
marketplace  have  brought  America  an  un- 
matched prosperity." 


TOMMY  WALTON  AND  HIS  "UNIQUE 
CAREER  ADVANCEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1960,  the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, instituted  a  imigue  program  Involv- 
ing the  bringing  to  Washington  each 
year  an  outstanding  4-H  Club  member 
to  work  for  9  months  as  a  patronage  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

The  Initial  program  was  so  successful 
that  Senator  Russell  expanded  his  use 
of  4-H  Club  members  in  his  allotted 
patronage  positions,  and  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  program,  Senator  Rus- 
sell worked  very  closely  with  Dr.  Tommy 
Walton  and  the  Georgia  4-H  Council. 

In  1972.  I  followed  the  example  of 
Senator  Russell,  and  to  date  he  and  I 
have  had  a  total  of  30  outstanding  young 
Georgians  spend  a  few  months  with  us, 
working  and  learning,  in  Washington. 
The  program  Is  highly  successful  and 
is  a  living  monument  to  Dr.  Tommy 
Walton,  the  Georgia  4-H  Club  Director 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  this 
special  arrangement  between  the  4-H 
Club  and  Senator  Russell  and  me. 

Because  this  program  has  been  so 
uniquely  successful  in  Georgia,  and  be- 
cause I  want  to  share  its  benefits  with 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRo  a 
news  release  outlining  the  goals  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  program  and  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Dr.  Walton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tommy  Walton  and  his  "Unique  Careex 
Advancement  Program" 

Athens,  Ga. — "Based  on  your  application 
and  the  high  recommendation  of  Dr.  Tommy 
Walton  and  the  Georgia  4-H  Council,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  you  a  patronage  position." 
Eddie  Pullen's  assessment  of  that  sentence, 
which  was  written  February  15.  1968.  is. 
"Everyday  words,  arranged  to  shape  the  life 
of  a  young  man." 

The  words  were  written  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Rus.sell,  and  from  1960 
through  1968,  25  other  young  Georgians  re- 
ceived similar  messages  from  the  Senator. 

And  since  1972.  five  young  men  from 
Georgia  got  the  same  good  news — the  offer  of 
a  patronage  position — from  Senator  Herman 
E.  Talmadge. 

The  Dr.  Walton  referred  to  in  Senator 
Russell's  letter  to  young  Pullen  Is  the  re- 
cently retired  assistant  director.  4-H  and 
youth  development,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Coopeiratlve  Extension  Service. 

Walton  claims  all  31  of  the  4-H  patronage 
participants  as  "his  boys."  And  rightfully 
so.  for  It  was  he,  in  cooperation  with  William 
Jordan,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Russell,  who  started  the  4-H  patronage  pro- 
gram over  16  years  ago. 

Only  the  participants  don't  particularly 
like  the  name,  "patronage  program."  Don- 
ald J.  Johnson,  one  of  the  first,  now  director 
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of  resources  for  the  National  4-H  OouneU  in 

Chicago  and  Washington,  remembers  It  as  "a 
unique  career  advancement  program." 

Walton's  "boys"  are  now  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  businessmen,  district  attorneys, 
executive  secretaries  to  governors,  county 
and  municipal  managers.  .  .  .  They  live  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Illinois,  California,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana — as  well 
as  Georgia. 

Early  this  year  23  of  them  "came  home  to 
Athens-town"  to  stage  the  Tommy  L.  Walton 
Appreciation  Dinner  at  the  local  Holiday  Inn. 
Those  who  could  not  make  It  joined  the 
others  in  putting  their  thanks  and  reminis- 
cences in  letters  which  they  bound  and  pre- 
sented to  Walton. 

In  the  letters  and  at  the  dinner,  they  said, 
in  one  way  or  another,  what  Eddie  Pullen  said 
in  his  correspondence  about  everyday  words 
arranged  to  shape  a  young  man's  life. 
■Dr.  Walton,  I  thank  you." 
The  dinner  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
National  4-H  Council's  Donald  Johnson,  and 
Robert  Dixon,  '66  participant,  and  now  a 
youth  and  educational  services  representa- 
tive with  Georgia  Power  Company. 

Appreciation  was  their  No.  1  objective,  but 
there  was  also  a  secondary  motive.  "We 
would  like  to  see  4-H  members  in  every  sen- 
ator's office  in  Washington,"  said  Johnson, 
"and  we  aim  to  market  that  dream." 

Two  men  who  can  help  the  young  Geor- 
gians make  their  dream  come  true  were 
guests  at  the  dinner:  Norman  Mlndrum. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  4-H  Council, 
Chicago,  and  Dean  Vaughn,  assistant  admin- 
istrator, 4-H  and  youth  development.  Exten- 
sion Servlce-U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Both  Mlndrum  and  Vaughn  conunended 
"Walton's  boys"  and  pledged  their  support 
In  making  the  patronage  program  a  national 
effort. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  program  has  had  a 
direct  effect  on  the  lives  of  31  young  men 
over  a  15-year  period.  And  if  more  can  have 
the  opportunity,  not  only  In  Georgia,  but 
in  other  states  as  well,  it  sure  will  make  Al 
Wall  happy.  He  participated  In  1962. 

"In  that  year,"  said  Albert  M.  Wall,  M.D., 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center,  Stan- 
Jord,  Calif.,  "I  was  allowed  to  view  integrity 
in  its  purest  and  most  powerful  forms 
through  friendship  with  Senator  Russell  and 
close  association  vsrith  his  superb  and  dedi- 
cated Washington  staff.  That  year  was  my 
first  experience  outside  Georgia,  and  it  Initi- 
ated me  to  new  horizons  and  potentials  which 
I  still  continue  to  discover.  The  Influence  of 
my  Washington  year  did.  Indeed,  cause  me 
to  attempt  things  beyond  those  expected  of 
a  Georgia  farm  boy. 

•My  only  regret,"  Dr.  Wall  added,  "is  that 
so  few  of  us  had  that  opportunity." 

All  that  may  change,  for  the  program  is 
continuing  with  Senator  Talmadge,  and  talks 
are  under  way  with  Sam  Nunn,  Georgia's 
junior  senator,  to  see  If  he  wants  to  get  In- 
volved with  Georgia  4-H'ers.  And  98  other 
U.S.  senators  are  likely  to  find  Tommy  Wal- 
ton's "boys"  pretty  good  salesmen. 

The  appreciation  dinner's  printed  pro- 
gram said  4-H  patronage  "has  provided  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
have  a  close  view  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate," and  added,  "All  of  the  participants  are 
Quick  to  acknowledge  the  pronounced  effect 
the  year  In  Washington  had  upon  their 
career  choices,  attitudes,  outlook,  and  entire 
me." 
Career  choices? 

Listen  to  George  W.  (Buddy)  Darden: 
"During  the  summer  of  1962.  after  one  year 
of  college,  I  had  no  serious  or  deflnite  plans 
as  to  what  direction  my  career  would  take. 
I  was  working  at  the  Rock  Eagle  4-H  Center 
as  a  counselor  and  had  planned  to  return 
to  North  Georgia  College  In  the  fall. 

"Dr.  Walton  provided  for  me  perhaps  the 
most  significant  opportunity  a  young  man  of 
IB  could  have.  Through  his  efforts  I  was  em- 


ployed by  Senator  Russell  In  Washington. . . . 
It  was  during  that  year  that  I  became  con- 
vinced I  wanted  to  participate  In  the  field  of 
law  and  government." 

Today  Buddy  Darden  Is  district  attorney  of 
the  Cobb  Judicial  Circuit,  In  one  of  Georgia's 
largest  counties,  adjoining  Pulton  Coimty 
and  Atlanta. 

Then  there  Is  W.  Proctor  Jones,  patronage 
participant  that  first  year  (1960)  with  Don- 
ald Johnson.  Dan  Mlnchew,  and  Jerry  Payne. 
"Participation  In  Senator  Bussell's  4-H 
patronage  program  led  to  more  than  ten 
years  of  association  and  work  with  a  great 
and  noble  American  statesman  and  patriot," 
he  said.  Jones  was  a  special  assistant  to 
Senator  Russell  for  ten  years  and  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  Washington. 

"No  single  event  had  more  Impact  on  my 
attitude  toward  the  future,"  said  the  4-H 
Council's  Johnson.  "Pursuit  of  excellence 
wasn't  the  4-H  theme  In  1960."  he  continued, 
"but  I  am  confident  that  each  person  who 
participated  in  the  4-H  patronage  program 
had  that  as  his  overriding  theme.  Senator 
Russell  lived  that.  It  was  contagious  to  those 
who  worked  with  him.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  catch  it." 

Johnson  now  heads  up  the  division  of  the 
National  4-H  Council  which  raises  some  $7 
million  needed  annually  from  the  private 
sector  to  support  America!*. 4-H  program. 

Prank  Standi,  Jr.,  doesn't  believe  he  could 
have  "gained  much  insight  Into  the  work- 
ings of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment any  other  way.  Books,  lectures,  and 
courses  on  government  rarely  come  close  to 
the  true  mechanics  of  government  In  ac- 
tion." he  said. 

For  William  C.  Warren,  the  patronage  year 
with  Senator  RusseU  was  the  beginning  of 
many  years  of  work  and  study  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"And  I  am  still  here."  he  said.  "After  leav- 
ing the  Senate  patronage  job.  I  went  over 
to  work  in  the  House  of  Representatives  post 
office  under  the  patronage  of  Congressman 
Phil  Landrum.  I  worked  on  the  early  morn- 
ing shift  for  three  years  whUe  attending 
George   Washington  University." 

Bill  Warren  got  his  degree,  in  law.  and  to- 
day is  associated  with  the  firm  of  Steele  & 
Utz.  handling  mostly  public  relations  and 
Washington  lobbying  accounts. 

J.  Kenneth  Luke  remembers  his  patron- 
age duty  as  "a  valuable  experience  in  be- 
coming Independent  and  finding  my  own 
way  for  a  year.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  for 
college  kids  to  be  able  to  work  in  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  and  highest  offices  of 
government  and  observe  the  wheels  of  our 
national  government  turn.  Especially  for  a 
farm  boy  from  Georgia." 

Luke  was  a  sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  when  he  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  In  1968.  "I  had  changed 
my  college  major  once  and  did  not  have  a 
firm  idea  of  what  my  career  goals  were.  After 
returning  from  Washington.  I  had  the  de- 
sire to  enter  some  type  of  povemment  serv- 
ice. I  completed  college  In  1970  with  a  politi- 
cal science  degree." 

Today  Kenneth  Luke  Is  assistant  county 
executive  in  GreenvUle  County.  9<;. 

Some  of  the  participants  remember  the 
year  as  an  opportunity  to  see  history  In  the 
making  and  to  meet  the  people  who  were 
maklnc:  It. 

Barry  E.  Mansell.  Southern  Bell  manager 
at  Newnan.  Ga..  said  one  of  his  lasting  Im- 
pressions of  1963  was  the  "opportunity  to 
know  senator  Russell  and  see  firsthand  the 
admiration  and  respect  that  others  In  Wash- 
ington had  for  him. 

"This  was  also  the  year  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  I  will  never  forget  the 
funeral  procession  In  Washington  and  the 
thousands  of  people  who  came  through  the 
rotunda  of  the  Caplt61. 


"Seeing  the  president,  senators,  congress- 
men and  varloiis  heads  of  states  was  hard 
to  get  used  to  at  flzst."  ManseU  remembers. 
Then  he  learned  an  important  lesson 
shared  by  all  of  the  patronage  participants. 
"However,"  he  said  later,  "since  I  saw  them 
pretty  often.  I  finally  realized  they  were 
human,  too." 

Dan  Mlnchew  got  In  on  the  patronage  only 
because  Dr.  Walton  gave  him  a  second 
chance.  In  his  letter  to  the  4-H  leader, 
Mlnchew  said,  "Yotir  understanding  and 
wUlingness  to  consider  recommending  me  to 
Senator  RusseU,  even  though  I  had  Initially 
expressed  disinterest,  made  a  big  difference  in 
my  life." 

Mlnchew  says  today  that  "my  entire  career 
orientation  was  altered,  and  I  think  im- 
proved, as  a  result  of  the  opportunity  you, 
the  4-H  Club,  and  Senator  Russell  gave  me 
in  1960."  He  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade?\  Cortlmlsslon  in 
Washington.  ^ — ' 

Some  of  the  participants  got  unexpected 
bonuses.  Especially  H.  Mell  Wells.  "My  Wash- 
ington experience  is  very  special  to  me  be- 
cause I  met  my  future  wife  while  working 
for  Senator  Russell.  In  Septemlier,  1962.  I 
met  Virginia  Skipper  from  MyrWe  Beach, 
South  Carolina,  who  worked  on  <We  staff  of 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  We  w*re 'piiarrled 
on  June  6.  1964,  at  Capitol  HUl'^iitbodlst 
Church  In  Washington,  D.C." 

Today,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  live  in  Watklns- 
vUle,  Oa.,  with  daughters  Caroline  and  Susan, 
and  Mell  Is  vice  president  of  Ivey  &  Company, 
realtors/Insurers  in  Athens. 

At  least  one  of  the  "boys"  didn't  see  the 
patronage  program  as  having  any  dramatic 
Infiuence  on  his  life.  Tom  W.  Cofer  ("class" 
of  '61)  does  admit  that  the  experience  "gave 
me  a  broader  base  of  background  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  I  continued  through 
the  University  of  Georgia  as  I  had  planned. 
"Though  I  did  not  change  my  major  or 
decide  on  a  life  of  politics,  the  many  people 
m  this  program  who  did,  and  have  since 
made  government  service  their  life's  work.  Is 
adequate  testimony  to  the  significance  of  the 
program  that  you  developed,"  he  said  to  Dr. 
Walton. 

All  Tom  Cofer  did  was  become  a  medical 
doctor  and  start  healing  the  sick  in  Aiken, 
S.C. 

Not  only  did  the  4-H'ers  enjoy,  and  benefit 
from,  the  patronage  program.  Senator  Russell 
liked  It,  too. 

Troy  Rlberon,  1966  participant,  remembers. 
"Several  times  during  our  frequent  trips  to 
Georgia.  Senator  RusseU  expressed  to  me  his 
pleasure  In  dealing  with  you  (Dr.  Walton) 
on  staffing  the  patronage  jobs,  and  his  per- 
sonal confidence  In  the  young  men  you  rec- 
ommended. He  generously  praised  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program." 

Senator  Talmadge,  who  has  been  Involved 
with  4-H  patronage  five  years  now,  could  not 
attend  the  dinner,  but  a  letter  from  him  was 
Included  In  the  volume  Dr.  Walton  received. 
He  said.  "Through  the  4-H  patronage  pro- 
gram. Initiated  by  you  and  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  RusseU,  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  continuing,  and  your  leadership  In 
every  aspect  of  4-H  activities,  there  are  le- 
gions of  people  in  Georgia  and  in  ImporUnt 
positions  throughout  the  nation  who  are 
testimony  to  your  hard  work  and  Inspira- 
tion." 

Some  younger  4-H'ers  also  hold  Dr.  Walton 
In  awe.  Alex  Booth,  one  of  the  more  recent 
patronage  participants  ("74),  said  to  him. 
"You  are  the  only  person  I  know  whose  rec- 
ommendation alone  is  sufficient  for  the  hir- 
ing of  thirty  Senate  employees." 
Covtld  be. 

But  It  was  left  to  Dr.  Henry  W.  Oarren. 
dean  and  coordinator  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  College  of  Agriculture,  to  sum  up 
Walton's  career  In  4-H  leadership  In  general, 
and  the  4-H  patronage  program  In  particular. 
He  said,  "Not  only  Is  the  generation  assisted 
benefited,  but  the  benefits  accruing  to  that 
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in  to  the  next  and 
on.  In  this  regard, 
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generation  arn  passed 
then  to  the  next  and 
one  could  say  that  you 
a  positive  domino  eSect 

To  say  the  least,  it's  bien  a  "Unique  Career 
Advancement  Program." 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pifesident,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  yesterd  ly  that  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  and  most  highly 
respected  jurists,  Judgie  William  E.  Miller 
of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, who  died  Tuesday  in  Cincinnati. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  circuit 
court  in  1970,  Judge  Miller  served  from 
1955  on  the  U.S.  Distf 
Middle  District  of 
chief  judge  of  that  co^ 
1970.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  and  the  School  of  Law 
of  Yale  University.  F)r  many  years  he 
practiced  law  in  his  na  Jve  east  Tennessee 
and  was  a  member  of  ;he  bar  of  Johnson 
City. 

Judge  Miller's  distil  iguished  service  as 
a  Federal  judge  cannc  t  be  accorded  jus- 
tice In  the  course  of  t  lese  brief  remarks 
because  in  addition  to  the  many  learned 
decisions  that  he  au  hored  In  over  21 
years  of  service  on  t  le  Federal  bench, 
he  was  also  responsibi  e  for  a  number  of 
landmark  and  histojic  decisions  that 
have  changed  the  ecu:  se  of  Federal  jur- 
isprudence and  alterec  for  the  better  the 
face  of  the  Nation  itsei  f . 

In  the  first,  he  auth  ared  the  plan  that 
first  truly  implement<d  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote"  i  hat  Is  the  essence 
of  our  democratic  syst  em.  In  the  second, 
he  developed  the  "stairstep"  school  de- 
segregation plan  which  without  the 
tragedy  and  violence  that  still  haunts 
other  areas  of  the  cou  itry  today,  led  the 
South  In  correcting  the  inequities  of 
racially  segregated  sciools.  In  addition, 
Judge  Miller  presided  over  the  trial  of 
Teamster  President  Jilnmy  Hoffa,  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  his  conviction  on 
charges  of  jury  tampe  ring. 

Throughout  his  cari  «r,  first  as  a  law- 
yer and  then  as  a  Federal  judge.  Judge 
MlUer  was  admired 
scholarly  knowledge  df  the  law,  but  for 
his  ability  to  apply  ths  t  knowledge  to  the 
problems  before  him  with  a  deeply  In- 
grained sense  of  fairness  and  wisdom. 


served  by  Judge 


The  Nation  was  well 

William  E.  Miller,  an]l  he  will  be  ssidly 

and  sorely  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  cohsent  that  an  edi- 
torial  that  appeared 
Tennessean  be  prinUd  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obj€  ction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Judge  William  Mn-Lsk:  Legal  Scholar, 
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VS.  Court  of  Appealb 
Miller,  one  of  the  most 
produced  by  the  state, 
68. 

Judge  Miller,   a  native 
and  son  of  a  Judge,  ha< 
guished  career  In  the 
practice  and  on  the  benct 

After  graduating 
Tennessee,  he  obtained 
Yale  University  and  entered 
in  Johnson  City. 

His  first  experience 
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chancellor  of  the  state's  first  chancery  divi- 
sion, to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  1939. 

After  three  and  a  half  years  In  the  Army 
Air  Corps  during  World  War  II— <lurlng 
which  he  was  assigned  to  try  numeroiis 
court  martial  cases — Judge  Miller  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  resumed  a  career  which 
was  to  propel  him  Into  consideration  for  a 
seat  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt. 

He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Middle 
District  uf  Tennessee  In  1955  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  it  was  In  this  spot  that  he 
compiled  the  greater  part  of  his  outstanding 
record  as  a  Jurist. 

Judge  Miller  presided  over  the  conspiracy 
trial  of  ex-Teamsters  Union  Boss  James  R. 
Hoffa,  which  led  to  Mr.  HofTa's  being  charged 
with  Jury  tampering  In  Judge  Miller's  court. 
It  was  through  Judge  Miller's  determination 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  his  co\u1< — after 
he  learned  of  the  Jury-tampering  efforts — 
that  the  facts  were  brought  out  and  Mr. 
Hoffa  and  others  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  charges  In  Chattanooga. 

Although  Judge  MiUer  decided  many  cases 
involving  legislative  reapportionment,  con- 
gressional redlstrlctlng,  and  others,  he  said 
at  a  celebration  of  his  20th  year  on  the 
federal  bench  that  the  Hoffa  case  was  the 
most  dramatic  to  come  before  him. 

Judge  Miller  was  appointed  to  the  Sixth 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Cincinnati 
in  1970.  At  about  the  same  time,  he  was  be- 
ing mentioned  prominently  for  a  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  remained  in  con- 
tention for  that  seat  until  shortly  before  a 
nomination  was  made. 

Judge  Miller  was  an  outstanding  legal 
scholar,  a  dedicated  citizen  and  valued 
neighbor.  He  will  not  only  be  missed  in  his 
community  and  state,  but  the  vacancy  he 
leaves  in  the  Judiciary  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  fill. 


REBUILDING  AMERICA'S  CITIES— 
A  NEW  URBAN  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  Conference  of  Democratic  May- 
ors in  New  York  City.  In  my  speech  I 
outlined  a  comprehensible  program  for 
redeveloping  and  revitalizing  our  Na- 
tion's major  urban  centers.  I  suggested 
that  a  new  partnership  be  established, 
involving  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector,  to  correct  many  of  our 
major  urban  problems.  I  called  for  a 
commitment,  equal  in  scope  and  in 
vision,  to  the  famous  Marshall  plan 
which  restored  European  cities. 

As  part  of  this  new  partnership,  I  out- 
lined a  seven-point  program  of  Federal 
Government  activity. 

First.  A  binding  commitment  to  main- 
tain full  employment  in  the  Nation  and 
our  cities.  This  commitment  involves 
both  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  and  spe- 
cific economic  development  programs  for 
the  cities. 

Second.  Acceptance  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Federal  Government 
for  financing  welfare  and  health  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  disadvantaged. 

Third.  A  permanent  system  of  anti- 
recession programs  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  whenever  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  maintain  full  em- 
ployment. 

Fourth.  A  public  works  investment 
program  to  revitalize  and  rehabilitate 
public  infrastructure  such  as  transporta- 


tion, housing,  sewerage  and  day  care  fa- 
cilities. 

Fifth.  Immediate  renewal  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  and  the 
incorporation  of  incentives  to  encourage 
regional  tax  base  sharing. 

Sixth.  Use  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement and  employment  expenditures 
to  aid  the  economies  of  declining  and  de- 
pressed areas. 

Seventh.  Greater  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  government  eco- 
nomic policies  and  further  incorpora- 
tion of  State  and  local  government  opin- 
ions into  the  Federal  Government  budget 
process. 

Mr.  President,  since  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  interested  in  revitalizing  our 
major  urban  centers,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  incorporate  the  full  text  of  my 
remarks  to  the  Democratic  mayors  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, entitled  "Are  All  Big  Cities 
Doomed,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Urban  Policy  Forum 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphbet 

to  the  National  Conference  of  Democratic 

Mayors,  New  York,  N.Y.,  April.  1,  1976) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  hero 
today  with  my  good  friends  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Democratic  Mayors. 

We  have  fought  side  by  side  In  all  of  the 
great  battles  for  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice in  America  over  the  last  three  decades. 
We  have  shared  glorious  triumphs  and  pain- 
ful setbacks.  But  we  always  have  given  our 
best  and  we  always  stick  together. 

Today  Is  a  landmark  In  the  history  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  For  the  first  time  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation's  greatest  cities  have 
called  the  aspirants  to  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation before  them  to  exchange  views  on 
crucial  national  Issues. 

The  Mayors  have  eloquently  expressed  the 
hopes,  concerns,  frustrations,  and  needs  of 
o\xr  Nation's  cities.  And  the  candidates  have 
presented  their  policies  and  programs  for 
revitalizing  our  major  urban  centers. 

We  all  have  been  educated,  the  level  of 
debate  has  been  elevated,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  strengthened.  It  has 
been  a  productive  day  and  I  applaud  Mayor 
Beame,  Mayor  Maler,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Democratic  Mayors  for  taking  this 
Important  Initiative. 

This  Urban  Policy  Forum  demonstrates 
once  again  that  ours  Is  the  Party  of  crea- 
tivity, compassion,  and  commitment. 

I  am  here  to  speak  with  you  of  opportunity 
and  hope  for  our  great  tirban  areas.  Too 
often  our  attention  is  so  taken  with  the 
tragic  problems  in  our  cities  that  we  fall  to 
look  at  their  great  strength.  An  objective 
dialogue  on  urban  America  in  the  1970's  Is 
truly  a  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

Our  cities  represent  the  best  and  the  worst 
that  American  society  has  to  offer.  They  are 
the  pinnacle  of  American  culture — contain- 
ing the  great  orchestras,  the  theaters,  the 
great  libraries  and  imlversltles.  They  are  the 
vibrant  centers  of  world  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. They  are  the  great  gathering  places 
for  the  American  people — the  plazas  and 
market  places  of  20th  century  America. 

Our  cities  are  wealthy,  they  are  powerful, 
they  are  fascinating,  they  are  cosmopolitan 
and,  most  of  all,  they  are  tolerant. 

Yet  In  the  shadow  of  these  great  accom- 
plishments lies  the  shame  and  despair  of 
America.  Ugly  slums,  overcrowded  housing, 
poor  schools,  rampant  crime,  malnutrition. 
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drugs  and  widespread  human  suffering— all 
untouched  by  the  grandeur  and  splendor 
that  stand  a  few  short  blocks  away. 

Our  nation  cannot  afford  this  paradox  any 
longer.  The  sunshine  of  social  betterment 
and  economic  development  must  bum  away 
the  clouds  of  squalor  that  hang  over  large 
portions  of  our  cities  and  Inflict  untold 
misery  on  our  people. 

Eight  years  ago  this  month,  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  Is- 
sued its  final  report.  That  report  should  have 
changed  the  direction  of  America's  urban 
policies.  Every  chapter,  every  page,  every 
word  of  that  report  cried  out  for  action. 

It  described  in  shocking  detaU  the  condi- 
tions that  precipitated  violence  and  disorder 
In  our  cities.  As  mayors,  many  of  you  must 
live  with  these  conditions  every  day — abject 
poverty,  widespread  xinemployment,  deterio- 
rated housing,  disintegrating  families,  and 
worst  of  all,  broken  promises  and  shattered 
dreams. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  members  of  that 
Commission  reached  a  sad  but  prophetic 
conclusion.  They  said,  "Our  Nation  Is  mov- 
ing toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white — separate  but  unequal." 

But  the  members  of  that  Commission 
realized  that  this  conclusion  was  not  an 
irreversible  truth.  They  knew  that  America 
was  at  a  crossroads  with  two  possible  paths 
to  the  future. 

One  was  the  path  of  neglect,  abandon- 
ment, and  decline.  The  signposts  along  that 
path  were  a  cold  shoulder  from  the  Federal 
Government,  a  fanatical  worship  at  the  al- 
tar of  the  "free  market  forces,"  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  oversold  but  underfunded  so- 
cial programs.  In  all  fairness,  many  of  the 
programs  that  are  being  criticized  today 
were  never  given  a  chance.  They  were  un- 
derfunded and  after  1969,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  deliberate  effort  to  sabotage  them. 

The  other  path  would  be  the  path  of  re- 
vltallzatlon,  enrichment  and  conservation. 
This  path  would  be  marked  by  a  commit- 
ment of  resources  equal  to  tho  problem,  by 
an  unwUllngness  to  tolerate  the  waste  and 
indignity  of  unemployed  people  and  re- 
sources, and  by  a  commitment  to  make  good 
the  promises  of  American  democracy  to  aU 
citizens — urban  and  rural,  black  and  white. 
Eight  years  ago,  this  choice  was  presented 
to  the  American  people  and  to  their  leaders. 
Since  then,  our  nation  and  our  cities  have 
not  fared  too  well.  Unemployment  In  our 
cities  has  soared.  Inflation  has  ravaged  fam- 
ily and  city  budgets,  the  quality  of  public 
services  has  decUned,  and  middle  Income 
families  and  jobs  have  left  our  cities,  leav- 
ing behind  ever  greater  concentrations  of 
low  Income  families. 

Where  have  the  leaders  of  our  nation  been 
during  this  period? 

The  Nlxon-Ford  Administration  simply 
sat  on  its  hands  with  cruel  and  caUous  In- 
difference. "After  all,"  they  asked,  "what 
could  we  do,  this  simply  Is  "the  market'  at 
work — tough  luck  If  you  get  hurt." 

In  this  blind  Ideological  determination  to 
let  "nature  take  Its  course,"  the  White  Hoiwe 
has  vetoed  every  major  effort  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  Improve  conditions  in  our 
cities.  We  have  suffered  seven  sad  years  of 
conscious  and  otDclal  neglect  of  urban  Amer- 
ica. 

The  time  has  come  to  return  to  the  high 
road  of  revltallzation  and  recovery.  We  can- 
not shy  away  from  that  challenge.  We  can- 
not allow  this  Nation  to  crumble  and  decay 
as  Its  cities  are  abandoned. 

The  problems  aren't  going  to  disappear  by 
themselves.  They  aren't  going  to  be  solved 
Just  because  someone  says,  "We  need  less  gov- 
ernment" or  "Let's  blame  It  on  Washington." 
These  problems  must  be  attacked  by  every 
level  of  government  working  closely  In  a 
partnership  with  the  private  sector.  Jobs 
must  be  provided,  poverty  must  be  elimi- 


nated, slums  must  be  rehabilitated,  discrim- 
ination must  be  halted,  neighborhoods  must 
be  restored,  social  services  must  be  revital- 
ized, hope  must  be  retiimed  to  our  cities. 
Nothing  less  will  do.  There  are  no  more  easy 
choices. 

In  attacking  these  problems,  there  Is  much 
we  can  learn  from  our  previoiis  experience. 
In  the  19e0's  a  compassionate  and  energetic 
Federal  Government  plunged  headlong  Into 
the  battle  against  our  urban  problems.  In 
this  historic  experiment  in  social  change,  the 
Federal  Government  Identlfled  the  problems, 
it  made  the  commitment  and  It  proposed  the 
solutions. 

Most  of  these  programs  were  well  con- 
ceived. They  were  aU  well  Intended  and  most 
of  them  were  successful.  A  few  were  less  suc- 
cessful than  others.  But  even  the  failures  did 
not  result  solely  from  poor  program  design. 
Most  of  these  were  less  successful  due  to  |>oor 
administration,  others  due  to  gross  under- 
funding,  and  some  because  the  programs  were 
not  effectively  coordinated  among  responsi- 
ble levels  of  government.  In  the  1960's  we 
clearly  learned  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  do  It  alone. 

But  we  have  learned  an  equally  Important 
lesson  in  the  1970's  under  the  so-called  "New 
Federalism."  And  the  problems  we  see  in 
Detroit,  New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee  and 
many  other  large  and  small  cities  are  part 
of  that  lesson. 

We've  learned  that  rhetoric  about  "local 
control"  is  worthless  without  a  coordinated 
plan  of  action  involving  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment; that  talk  of  local  discretion  is  jfclnt- 
less  without  a  commitment  of  funds  from 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  that  Is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs.  Rhetoric  won't 
pay  the  pclicemen  and  firemen,  rhetoric 
won't  operate  the  school  system,  and  rhetoric 
won't  meet  local  housing  needs.  We  have 
learned  that  state  and  local  governments 
cannot  do  it  alone  either.  We've  learned  that 
the  people's  government,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, must  join  the  fight,  become  the  lead- 
er, and  actively  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
burden. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  the  dollar  since  the  so-called  "New  Fed- 
eralism" was  Instituted. 

From  1950  to  1972,  Federal  grants-in-aid 
grew  every  year  untU  they  represented  al- 
most 25  percent  of  all  domestic  outlays.  Since 
1972,  the  numbers  tell  another  story.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1977,  grants-in-aid  will  be  only 
21  percent  of  domestic  outlays,  the  fifth 
straight  year  of  decline. 

The  "New  Federalism"  of  Nixon  and  Ford 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conscious  and  de- 
signed policy  to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  our  cities  and  to  the 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  live  In 
them.  And  who  are  many  of  these  millions? 
The  poor,  the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, the  unemployed,  the  black,  the 
brown,  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  the  American 
Indians — the  people  who  most  need  a  gov- 
ernment that  cries  out  for  Justice  and  under- 
stands human  need.  At  this  very  hour.  Fed- 
eral Government  policies  discriminate 
against  these  people. 

The  challenge  that  we  now  confront  Is  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  urban 
policy  that  combines  the  commitment  of  the 
1960's  with  a  New  Partnership  that  actively 
Involves  all  levels  of  government  In  close  co- 
operation with  all  elements  of  the  private 
sector. 

The  Federal  Government  must  accept  Its 
responslbUlty  to  maintain  full  employment 
and  reasonable  price  stabUlty  and  to  provide 
income  assistance  to  families  that  do  not 
participate  fully  in  our  economic  system.  If 
Arthur  Burns  can  teU  us  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  employer  of  last 
resort  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  set  specific  goals  and  priorities,  then 
Democrats,   citizens,   Members   of  Congress 


and  presidential  candidates  should  listen. 
We  shoiUd  accept  that  advice. 

The  States  must  make  sure  that  their  po- 
litical off-spring,  the  cities,  have  sufficient 
financial  reso\irces  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices. 

And  the  local  governments  must  marshal 
their  resources  frugally  so  that  they  can  pro- 
vide essential  services  without  driving  out 
middle  Income  faniUles  and  Jobs. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  It  Involves 
changes  In  both  the  institutions  and  the 
policies  of  government.  But  It  is  a  challenge 
we  must  accept.  It  Is  the  highest  priority  for 
a  Democratic  president  and  a  Democratic 
administration. 

We  recognize  that  a  New  Partnership  can- 
not be  buUt  on  empty  promises  or  unsup- 
ported dreams.  A  massive  commitment  is 
needed.  I  remind  you  that  when  this  Repub- 
lic was  started,  people  committed  their  Uvea, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  They 
didn't  commit  one  hour  a  week,  they  didn't 
commit  ten  percent  of  their  fortune,  and 
they  didn't  commit  Just  a  little  bit  of  their 
honor.  They  committed  It  all — and  because 
they  made  that  commitment,  this  Nation  has 
survived.  We  need  that  commitment  again. 
A  commitment  that  possesses  all  the  scope, 
the  vision,  the  financial  backing,  and  the 
spirit  that  the  Marshall  Plan  embodied.  We 
need  a  new  partnership — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, state  governments,  local  govern- 
ments, business  and  labor,  all  working  to- 
gether; a  new  partnership  of  the  people  with 
their  government. 

A  New  Partnership  requires  coordinated 
planning  by  all  levels  of  government.  It 
means  that  Ideals  must  flow  from  the  bottom 
up,  as  well  as  from  the  top  down.  It  means 
goals  and  priorities  must  be  carefully  set 
and  examined  by  all  levels  of  government. 
It  means  that  resources  must  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  continuing  basis — not  In  a  stop 
and  go  manner. 

The  New  Partnership  means  planning, 
goals,  commitments,  consistency,  and  ade- 
quate resources.  All  are  necessary  and  all 
are  required. 

This  Is  the  way  we  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  We  planned  our  space  program.  We 
set  goals  and  a  time  frame.  We  committed 
resources.  We  never  back  away  from  that 
commitment.  We  didn't  hesitate,  we  com- 
pleted the  task.  We  did  the  same  In  Europe 
under  the  famous  Marshall  Plan.  We  planned 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  we  made  the  com- 
mitment. And  It  Is  the  miracle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Why  Is  it  that  America 
can  plan  to  rebuild  Berlin?  Why  Is  It  that 
we  can  plan  to  rebuild  London?  Why  Is  It 
that  vire  can  rebuild  Rome?  Why  Is  It  that 
we  can  rebuild  the  cities  of  Germany,  and 
of  Italy,  tmd  of  England,  but  we  can't  rebuild 
the  cities  of  America? 

If  this  New  Partnership  is  to  become  a 
reality,  the  Federal  Government  must  under- 
take several  actions. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  make  a  bind- 
ing commitment  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment in  our  nation  and  Its  cities.  That  Is  the 
only  premise  on  Which  we  can  build  recovery. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  the  catastrophic 
waiste  of  unemployed  workers  and  capital 
that  we  have  experienced  In  the  last  two 
years. 

The  entire  economic  terrain  Is  littered 
with  the  casualties  of  Nixon-Ford  economic 
mismanagement. 

Seven  million  people  are  now  officially 
unemployed.  Another  three  million  have 
dropped  out  of  the  full-time  labor  force. 

Some  $27  billion  In  revenues  was  lost  by 
state  and  local  governments  In  1975  alone. 

Over  $400  billion  In  output  and  Income 
has  been  lost  due  to  this  recession.  That's 
waste. 

Yet  these  national  figures  mask  even 
greater  hardship  and  suffering  In  our  central 
cities. 
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Fourth,  we  need  a  major  public  works 
Investment  program  to  modernize  and  re- 
place deteriorating  Infrastructure.  For  too 
long,  ovtr  Nation  has  been  privately  rich 
and  publicly  poor. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  major  commitment  to 
revitalize  our  transportation  systems,  to  im- 
prove our  sewage  treatment  facilities,  to 
upgrade  ovir  housing  stock,  and  to  provide 
day  care  centers  for  pre-school  education. 
People  say,  "We  can't  afford  this  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey." But  I  remind  you  that  every  project 
is  job-producing;  every  project  is  revenue- 
producing.  The  only  programs  that  do  not 
produce  jobs,  revenue,  and  Income  are  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation.  This 
country  was  built  on  hard  work,  not  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation.  And 
people  still  want  to  work.  They  are  crying 
out  for  a  chance  to  do  something.  I  think 
it's  our  job  to  make  sure  they  have  that 
opportunity. 

We  must  Identify  all  major  public  Invest- 
ment needs  and  begin  to  meet  these  needs 
with  consistent  funding  and  a  permanent 
program. 

We  also  should  Identify  an  Inventory  of 
individual  projects  that  could  be  taken  off 
the  shelf  quickly  if  the  unemployment  rate 
starts  to  rise.  These  should  be  Important 
projects  that  can  be  started  and  completed 
rapidly.  We  then  would  be  prepared  to  swing 
Into  action  quickly  with  useful  projects  If 
we  enter  another  recession.  It's  very  simple — 
we  just  do  a  little  planning  ahead. 

Fifth,  the  revenue  sharing  program  must 
be  renewed  Immediately  to  allow  cities  to 
plan  next  year's  budgets.  And  it  must  be  re- 
newed on  a  long-term  basis  so  cities  can 
plan  for  future  years. 

In  the  future,  however,  I  believe  we  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  using  revenue 
sharing  to  encourage  regional  tax  base  shar- 
ing. One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
some  of  our  older  cities  Is  that  they  are 
islands  of  urban  poverty  In  a  sea  of  suburban 
wealth.  Revenue  sharing  could  be  used  to 
encourage  subiu'ban  jurisdictions  to  share  a 
small  portion  of  this  wealth  with  the  central 
city  on  whom  their  future  viability  relies. 

The  Twin  Cities  area  In  my  home  state  of 
Minnesota  already  has  developed  an  ex- 
tremely effective  tax  sharing  scheme.  Other 
regions  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the  same. 

I  also  believe  we  should  consider  adjust- 
ing the  revenue  sharing  formula  to  reflect 
more  adequately  the  number  of  low  Income 
families  that  reside  within  each  jurisdiction. 

Sixth,  we  must  utilize  Federal  Government 
procurement  and  emplojonent  expenditures 
to  bolster  the  economies  of  depressed  cities 
and  areas.  At  present,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  three  and  foxu*  times  more 
per  person  In  growing  areas  than  In  de- 
clining areas.  Where  the  money  should  be 
spent,  It  is  not  being  spent.  And  where  the 
money  Is  not  needed.  It  Is  being  poured  In. 

Finally,  we  must  re-examine  our  institu- 
tions for  formulating  economic  policy  and 
for  coordinating  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment activities.  At  present  there  is  no 
systematic  Institution  through  which  states 
and  cities  can  make  their  concerns  known. 
Nor  Is  there  any  method  for  coordinating 
federal,  state  and  local  government  policies. 
Mayors  and  governors  quite  frankly  are  on 
the  outside  looking  In. 

This  relationship  should  be  changed  In 
several  respects. 

First,  the  Vice  President  should  become 
a  permanent  liaison  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials — their  man  or  woman  in 
Washington.  You  need  someone  that  you  can 
go  to,  someone  that  tmderstands.  The  Vice 
President  should  be  the  spokesman  for  state 
and  local  governments  In  the  President's 
Cabinet.  When  I  was  Vice  Pi^esldent,  gover- 
nors and  mayors  regularly  were  consulted 
on  major  policy  decisions  and  they  had  direct 
access  to  the  White  House  through  my  office. 
Now,  they're  lucky  If  they  get  a  peek  at 


federal  policy  after  It  has  been  released  to 
the  press. 

Second,  a  system  of  permanent  regional 
councils  should  be  established.  These  coun- 
cils would  be  composed  of  state  and  local 
government  elected  officials  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent would  use  the  regional  councils  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  unique  concerns 
of  each  region.  The  Federal  representative 
would  be  an  official  just  below  Cabinet  rank, 
who  would  act  as  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of 
the  President.  The  Federal  representative 
would  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  and  not  through  the 
Cabinet. 

Finally,  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials should  be  Included  in  the  Federal 
budget  process  before  the  budget  is  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  At  present,  they  are 
Invited  for  a  little  party  In  the  White  House 
after  the  budget  Is  released. 

0\ir  Nation's  cities  represent  the  best  of 
times  and  the  worst  of  times — the  hope  and 
despair — of  20th  century  America.  The 
poverty  of  the  ghetto  languishes  next  to  the 
affiuence  of  Park  Avenue.  Pockets  of  30  and 
40  percent  unemployment  are  just  a  few 
short  blocks  from  the  plvish  offices  of  the 
captains  of  American  Industry.  Luxurious 
townhouses  cast  shadows  over  crumbling 
slum  tenements.  Open  spaces  and  parks  are 
fed  by  rubbish-strewn  streets.  And  tightly 
knit  ethnic  neighborhoods  are  surrounded 
by  pockets  of  alienation. 

In  many  senses  our  cities  represent  the 
apex  of  American  achievement,  that  portion 
of  society  that  results  from  our  hardest  work 
and  that  which  Is  most  worth  saving.  But  in 
other  respects,  the  shame  of  ovir  cities  is  the 
largest  scar  on  the  national  body  poUtlc, 
that  portion  of  society  that  Is  most  in  need 
of  work  so  that  it  can  be  saved. 

It  is  that  task — turning  despair  into  hope, 
promises  Into  results,  opf>ort\inities  into  ac- 
complishments— to  which  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  commit  ourselves  and  our  Party  today. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Victor  Hugo.  He  said  the  future  has  several 
names.  "For  the  weak,  it  is  the  Impossible. 
For  the  faint-hearted,  it  is  the  unknown.  For 
the  thoughtful  and  valiant,  it  is  the  ideal." 

We  face  an  enormous  job.  It  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  the  human  energy  and  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  American  people.  But  it 
is  a  Job  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  put 
off  until  tomorrow. 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Apr.  5,  1B761 

Ark  All  Big  CrriEs  Doomed? 

It's  no  news  that  America's  major  cities, 
on  which  so  much  of  the  nation's  growth  de- 
pended for  the  last  200  years,  are  in  decline. 
The  challenge  is  whether  this  decline  can 
be  halted,  or  whether  all  big  cities  are  to 
falter  and  eventually  become  ghosts  of  their 
once-thrlvlng  selves. 

The  situation  as  it  stands:  Many  of  the 
most  famous  centers  of  Industry,  culture  and 
government  are  losing  people.  And  the  ones 
they're  losing  are  mostly  their  solid  taxpay- 
ers— middle-income  families  whose  bread- 
winners have  technical  and  professional 
skUls. 

Companies,  too,  are  leaving,  and  with  them. 
Jobs. 

Left  behind  are  increasing  proportions  of 
the  poor,  the  badly  educated,  the  unskilled, 
the  unemployed  and  those  on  welfare — peo- 
ple who  cannot  leave  if  they  want  to. 

Reasons  for  decline:  The  pages  that  fol- 
low make  clear  some  major  causes  of  the  de- 
cline— ^the  interstate-highway  system,  other 
technological  changes,  crime,  poor  schools, 
heavy  taxes,  high  living  costs,  and  budgets 
that  now  have  less  leeway  for  attacking  the 
problems. 

The  figures  on  pages  50  and  51  make  It  clear 
that  the  problem  is  most  acute  in  the  North- 
eastern quadrant  of  the  U.S.  But  they  also 
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show  that  declining  cities  are  not  limited  to 
this  older  industrial  region.  Moreover,  some 
urban  experts  are  predicting  that  the  process 
of  decay  will  in  time  engulf  other  cities  that 
are  still  growing  and  prospering. 

Others  suggest  that  the  decline  will  even 
make  for  better  cities — less  congested,  with 
more  open  space  for  parks  and  other  uses. 
But  that  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of 
how  the  cities,  with  fewer  taxpayers,  shrink- 
ing property  values  and  tax  rates  already 
high,  are  to  foot  the  bills. 
A  number  of  solutions  are  being  urged. 
Its  proposed  that  financial  distress  in  some 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis,  could  be  eased  if  they  became  parts 
of  areawide  metropolitan  governments.  Then, 
middle-class  families  and  Industries  that 
have  moved  to  the  suburbs  would  pay  a 
larger — some  urbanologtsts  say  a  "fairer" — 
share  of  inner-city  costs.  The  effect  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the  process  of  annexa- 
tion that  helps  keep  Houston  and  Charlotte 
growing. 

But  that  idea  appeals  to  few  suburbanites. 
And  there  are  city  bosses,  too,  who  lack 
enthusiasm.  The  suburbs  could  easily  over- 
whelm their  political  machines.  So  this  idea 
usually  leads  to  suggestions  for  a  major 
change  in  federal-State  relations,  not  some- 
thing that  Is  going  to  happen  soon. 

Welfare  reform,  often  urged  for  other  rea- 
sons, has  Its  save-the-cltles  aspect.  Mayors 
and  Governors  would  like  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  entire  cost,  and 
some  suggest  setting  more-uniform  stand- 
ards for  relief  across  the  nation.  That  would 
take  a  lotwi  off  the  budgets  of  New  York  and 
many  other  cities,  and  give  the  poor  less  rea- 
son to  stay  in  places  where  living  costs  are 
high.  Financial  and  social  burdens  wovUd  be 
distributed  more  evenly. 

But  the  budget  benefit  would  be  limited. 
Some  big  cities — Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  are 
examples — already  have  little  expense  for 
welfare,  which  in  their  case  is  mostly  a  State 
or  county  function.  And  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  own  books  badly  out  of  balance, 
is  trying  to  reduce  its  outlays  for  welfare, 
not  add  to  them. 

The  federal  deficit  also  makes  it  luillkely 
the  cities  will  get  substantially  larger 
amounts  for  revenue  sharing,  commvmlty  de- 
velopment and  other  block  grants.  Indeed. 
the  way  the  revenue-sharing  formula  works, 
a  city  that  loses  population  also  loses  some 
of  Its  allocation. 

PBZSmENT'S   STAin> 

In  short,  no  big  federal  rescue  is  In  the 
making.  The  Ford  Administration's  policy: 
Let  each  city  work  out  its  own  salvation 
with  such  help  it  now  gets  from  Washington, 
and  without  anything  extra  for  inflation. 

Even  so.  the  outlook  is  not  all  dark.  In 
most  cities,  the  revival  of  some  decaying 
neighborhoods  Indicates  what  might  happen 
If  a  formula  Is  found  to  win  back  more  upper 
and  middle-Income  families.  Business  and 
government,  too,  are  building  new  offices, 
hotels  and  sp)orts  and  cultvu^  centers,  hoping 
they  will  attract  more  patrons  instead  of 
merely  luring  them  from  other  declining 
downtown  areas. 

Finally,  there  is  this  overriding  fact:  Big 
cities  still  are  the  centers  of  finance,  ccMn- 
merce  and  government,  the  focal  points  for 
the  arts,  the  homes  of  eminent  universities 
and  research  hospitals.  Those  functions  are 
likely  to  remain,  no  matter  how  the  metro- 
politan areas  change  in  the  nation's  third 
century.  That's  the  best  guarantee  that 
American  cities  will  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come ghost  towns. 

BIG   crriES:    behind  the  growing  crisis — 

THE    FACTS    AND    notTRES 

Big  cities  are  losing  people — 
Population  change  since  1970 — 
People  llTing  In  big  cities — down  1.9%. 
People  living  In  suburbs — up  8.4%. 


People   living   in  small   towns  and  rural 
areas — up  5.0%. 

POPUWTION    IN    EASTERN   HALf   OF   UNITED  STATES 


Among  biggest  cities 


Population 

d«clin«, 

1970-73 

(peiMflt) 


PopnUtion 
is  now  th« 

lOWMt 

since — 


(Minneapolis 

St  Louis 

Clevelend 

Atlanta 

Fort  Worth 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 

SLPaul 

Louisville 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Seattle 

Philadelphia 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Milwaukee 

Newark 

Boston 

Dallas 

New  Orleans 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

New  York 

Baltimore 

Washington 


12.0 

1920 

U.3 

1890 

16 

1910 

S.9 

1950 

«.6 

1960 

8.4 

1920 

8.1 

1910 

7.8 

1900 

7.8 

1930 

7.2 

1940 

S.8 

1920 

S.6 

1920 

5.2 

1950 

4.5 

1920 

4.3 

1940 

3.9 

1940 

3.8 

1960 

3.7 

1950 

3.7 

1910 

3.6 

1900 

3.4 

1960 

3.4 

1950 

3.4 

1960 

3.2 

1940 

3.1 

1940 

3.0 

1940 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

CITIES  VERSUS  SUBURBS:  DIFFERENCES 
IN  THEIR  POPULATION 


Cities      Suburbs 


Median  family  Income '*'),3*l 

Proportion  of  blacks  ^percent) 22.3 

Proportion    of    families    headed    by 

women  (percent) i|-9 

High-school  graduates i  (percent) 59.8 

College  graduates '  (Pereeni) **•' 


$14,007 
5.0 

9.5 
88.5 
16.2 


1  Among  persons  aged  25  and  over. 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Oime  Inside  cities:  far  more  common  than 
outside. 

Number  of  crimes  per  1.000  of  population 
at  latest  offleial  etmnt 

In  cities OJ'J 

In    suburbs "••  * 

In  rural  areas 18.9 

HOW    CRIME    INCREASED    IN    MAJOR    CITIES 

(Based  on  serious  crimes  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Invesbgatioal 


Change  Number 

from  per 

1970-74  1.000 

(percent)  residents 


United  States  as  a  whole Up  26.6.. 

Atlanta H^ILZn- 

Austin Up  182  0. 

Baltimore "P  22.7- 

Birmingham,  Ala ^.^lii" 

Boston HpUa  - 

Buflalo Hp?!-?-- 

Charlotte ,UP  76.5.. 

Chicago Up  90.0.. 

Cindnnati VS'VA" 

Cleveland }|P  JH" 

Columbus Up  52J- 

Dallas         Up  637.. 

Denver .^P^,     " 

Detroit Up  9.1 

El  Paso Up  157.6. 

Fort  Worth Up  62^-. 

Honolulu Up  172.5. 

Houston HPH-i" 

Indianapolis Up  353.. 

Jacksonville Up  «-♦- 

Kansas  City,  Mo UP  403.. 

Long  Beach H'S-i" 

Los  Angeles H"?^'-- 

Louisville Up  «-.-- 

Memphis Up  132.1. 

Miami Up  60.4.. 

Milwaukee UP  o;-?-- 

Minneapolis Up  43.7.. 


41.3 
99.9 
56.9 
78.1 
67.3 
84.9 
53.6 
56.5 
67.6 
67.8 
62.1 
57.9 
85.6 
85.4 
85.2 
56.8 
60.5 
104.8 
62.4 
40.7 
66.4 
66.3 
68.8 
77.1 
50.6 
65.1 
85.8 
44.2 
86.8 


from  per 

1970^74  1,000 

(pefCMit) 


Nashvittt Up5U„..  57.8 

Newarii Up2J9 84.8 

New  Orleans Up9J§ 6L4 

New  York UpO.4 62.2 

Oaktand Up41.1...:  I2a2 

OMahoaiaCity Upl4a7...  61.8 

Omaha Up  101.7...  56.4 

PhilaMphia 9*Jh!i-  S"! 

Phoenix Upl62J.-.  96.8 

Pittiborgh Up3Jl 54.7 

PorttandToreg Up  79.7....  ,96.7 

St  Lows.... Op44.6....  114.4 

SLPaul UP38.2....  67.7 

San  Antonio Up85.7 57.2 

San  Diego Up  1275...  60.2 

San  Francisco —  Down 2.1...  83.7 

San  Jose Up  176.6...  67.9 

Seattle    Up  47.6....  80.1 

ToMo    UpUU...  63.1 

Tucson         Up  235.4...  68.5 

Tuta   : Up 88,6....  55.4 

Washington Down7j»...  69.5 


Nota:  In  soow  cases,  unusually  high  increase*  in  crim*  nay 
be  due  to  annexation  by  cities  of  surrounding  terntory. 

Job  market  U  shrinking  in  many  cities 
Prom  1970  to  1974,  even  l)efore  the  w»Te  of 
recession  layoffs,  employment  was  declining 
in  major  cities — at  a  time  when  jobs  In  UJB. 
as  a  whole  Increased  by  9.3  per  cent.  Among 
big  cities  losing  Jobs — 

PEOPLE  AT  WORK 


1970 


Chante 
1974   (percMt) 


Detroit 577,000  470,000  Down  18.5. 

St  Louis 224,000  183,000  Down  18J. 

Baltimon 353.000  308,000  Down  12.7. 

Ptiiladalphia 776,000  682,000  Down  12a. 

Washington 342,000  307,000  Dowa  lOJ. 

Chicago 1,364,000  1,249,000  Down  8.4. 

NewYork 3,131,000  2,932.000  Dowii6.4. 

San  Francisco 454,000  443,000  Ooini2.4. 

LosAngaies 1,282,000  1,273,000  Down  0.7. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

The  bigger  the  dty,  the  heavier  the  jtnanetai 
burden 

Taxes 
Average  rerenues  per  capita  from  local 
sources.  In  cltiee  with  populations  of — 

1,000,000  and  over •436.90 

500.000  to  1,000.000 886.47 

300,000  to  600.000 831.37 

All  V3.  cXMm 808.  58 

Debt 
Average  local  debt  per  resident  in  cities 
with  populations  of — 

1,000,000  and  over $1,062 

500,000  to  1,000,000 669 

300,000  to  600.000 686 

All  VS.  cities 464 

Source:  UJB.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

MEW..TORK:     WHEBX    ALL    THX    PBOBLOCS    AU 

I'liiiHmu  nf 

Nkw  Yosk. — The  financial  and  social  Ills 
of  America's  big  cities  are  nowhere  so  pain- 
ful as  In  this,  the  biggest  of  them  all.  And 
It's  hard  to  see  how  things  are  going  to  get 
better  here. 

New  York's  festering  fiscal  crisis  has  forced 
Mayor  Abraham  Beame  to  slash  nUlUons  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  Jobs  from  the  city 
budget.  Taxes  are  up. 

The  result  Is  a  speedup  In  New  York's 
decline  as  an  attractive  place  to  work  and 
live.  Businesses  and  taxpayers  are  fleeing  to 
the  suburbs. 

A  year  after  the  start  of  the  emergency 
here,  officials  are  worried  that  the  patchwork 
plan  to  save  New  York  may  unravel,  plunging 
the  city  into  full-fledged  default. 
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For  people  In  other 
crisis  staiids  as  a 
In  which  they  may  be 
ers.  the  crisis  of  the 
to-day  reality. 

In  municipal  hospitals 
been  lopped  off  staffs.  A1 
means  a  lone  nurse 
for  each  43  patients, 
form  vital  chores  for 
part  of  the  nurses' 
tals  are  being  closed. 

Schools  are  victims 
schools  have  forced 
classes,  while  a  shorter 
dents  less  time  to  learn 
buildings  has  climbed 
the  security  personnel 

Criminals  and 
more  blatantly,  now 
force  has  been  reduced 

The  cutback  has 
to    clear   the    Times 
nography  shops  and 

Libraries  have 
galleries  In  museums 
staff  of  guards  Is  too 
on  all  the  art  works. 

In  the  last  14  month: 
nated  44,275  public  jobs 
municipal     work     force , 
pulled  100,000  more  Jobi 
year,  bringing  to  500.00( 
sltlons  lost  since  1969 
Industry  Is  leaving 
wages  and  prices  in 
for  many  companies  to 
the  city's  decline  plays 
the  president  of  a 
suburban  Long  Island 

"The   last  straw  cam^ 
executives  was  mugged 
Ing  his    bicycle  In  Central 
light  hours  on  Sunday. 
A  symbol,  moving  vat 
deteriorates   and   job 
464,000  of  them  In  the 
New  Yorkers  are  leaving 

Felix  Rohatyn, 
Assistance    Corporation 
"Every  week,  almost  2,( 
could   not  be  replaced 
van." 

Many  who  stay  behl4d 
Unemployment   hovers 
New   York   City,    despit<i 
In  most  of  the  country 

The   exodus    of 
New  York's  once  high 
dustry. 

Companies   occupying 
Ings.  such  as  the  giant 
are  leaving  older  buildiilgs 
Chrysler  Builldlng,  with 
less-steel  top. 

Now,  office  constructi(Jn 
to  a  halt 

Inflated  costs  have 
controls    on    apartment 
construction    in    that 
many  landlords  to 
rather  than  to  take  a 
them. 

Property-tax 
to  7  per  cent  of  the  ta; : 
^me  in  33  years,  the 
property  In  New  York 
1976. 

Another    sign    of 
Helmsley-Spear,  Inc., 
ber  of  hotel  rooms  In 
the  eleventh  straight 
No  new  hotel  rooms 
last  year. 

Limited  tax  break: 
about  this  city's  future  > 
down.  For  one.  Mayor 
ated  a  program  of 
lief  to  lure  private 
the  city. 


cities.  New  York's 

warding  of  the  direction 

d.  For  New  York- 

cl^ies  Is  already  a  day- 


750  nurses  have 

one  Institution,  that 

an  aide  must  care 

VUltors  frequently  per- 

pa  ^ients  that  once  were 

routine.  Some  city  hospl- 


Iflasslve  layoffs  In  the 

to  take  on  larger 

class  day  gives  stu- 

Vandallsm  at  school 

since  50  per  cent  of 

y^en  dismissed. 

ply  their  trades 
tiat  the  city's  police 
3y  12  per  cent. 

the  city's  drive 

area    of    por- 

parlors. 

their  hours.  Some 

closed  because  the 

B^nall  to  keep  an  eye 


largely  because  taxes, 

York  are  too  high 

bear  profitably.  But 

part.  For  example, 

that  moved  to 

e|cplained : 

when  one  of  my 
knifed  while  rld- 
Park  during  day- 
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,  the  city  has  eliml- 

or  15  percent  of  the 

Private     Industry 

out  of  the  city  last 

the  number  of  po- 


As  life  In  the  city 
openings   disappear — 
five  years — many 
the  city. 

of  the  Municipal 

put    it    this    way: 

New  Yorkers  who 

called   the   moving 


1,01  >0 


are  out  of  work. 

It   12.2   per  cent   in 

big   improvements 


has   strangled 
ylng  real-estate  In- 

the   newest  build- 
Vorld  Trade  Center, 
vacant — even  the 
Its  landmark  stain- 
has  all  but  come 
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If  construction  or  other  Investment  takes 
place  on  city-owned  property,  developers 
may  opt  for  a  special  break  on  leasing  costs 

Among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  plan 
Is  a  group  that  Intends  to  reconstruct  a 
1,400-room  hotel  near  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. 

The  city  also  plans  to  expand  port  facili- 
ties in  New  York  harbor  and  to  add  a  new 
Industrial  p)ark  in  the  south  Bronx  to  the 
five  that  are  already  owned  by  the  city. 

Tourism  Is  climbing  In  New  York,  and  the 
theater  Is  enjoying  a  renaissance. 

But  the  pluses  do  not  outweigh  the 
minuses  in  New  York's  future.  In  the  view 
of  most  experts. 

How  did  the  city  get  Into  such  a  fix?  Like 
most  cities,  New  York  has  been  caught  be- 
tween rising  demands  for  city  services  and 
growing  resistance  to  tax  hikes  from  the 
companies  and  Individuals  who  foot  the  bill. 

According  to  Juan  de  Torres,  economist  at 
the  Conference  Board,  New  York's  big  mis- 
take was  to  give  priority  to  spending  for  the 
poor  while  Ignoring  the  outflow  of  taxpaylng 
businesses  and  residents  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  its  stock  of  taxable  housing. 

The  city  has  not  been  a  profligate  spender, 
compared  with  other  cities  on  a  servlce-by- 
servlce  basis.  But  New  York  has  paid  for 
costly  programs  that  no  other  city  offers. 
Among  these  are  a  free-tuition  university, 
an  extensive  hospital  system,  a  big  welfare- 
benefit  program,  transit-fare  subsidies  and 
housing  aid  for  low  and  middle-Income 
groups. 

New  York's  budget  Is  stUl  12.3  billion  dol- 
lars  for  the  1975-76  fiscal  year,  among  the 
largest  government-spending  packages  In 
the  U.S. 

To  keep  up  with  rising  outlays,  taxes  have 
mushroomed.  From  1964  to  1974,  for  In- 
stance, the  bite  from  the  city's  major  taxes 
jumped  from  7.6  to  10.2  per  cent  of  personal 
income.  Total  take  from  these  taxes 
doubled. 

Put  together,  the  Stat©  and  local  tax 
burden  on  New  Yorkers  Is  the  heaviest  in  the 
nation.  24  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the 
next  highest  State  and  56  per  cent  above 
the  national  average. 

Decline  In  advantages:  The  tax  load  In- 
creased Just  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
advantages  of  locating  in  New  York  were 
slipping  away. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  securities  industry, 
which  traditionally  has  been  tied  to  Wall 
Street. 

Nine  dealers  deserted  New  York  for  New 
Jersey  when  the  latest  round  of  taxes  on  se- 
curities trades  was  announced.  They  were 
able  to  leave  because  electronic  communica- 
tions have  made  proximity  to  the  stock  and 
bond-trading  floors  unnecessary. 

New  York's  crisis  has  been  exacerbated  by 
the  city's  fall  lire  to  follow  basic  budgetary 
rules.  Officials  hid  problems  from  taxpayers 
for  years,  running  the  city  deeply  In  the  red 
through  budget  trickery  that  evaded  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

One  example:  Despite  rules  requiring  the 
city  to  review  pension  liabilities  periodi- 
cally, no  big  changes  were  made  for  years 
In  several  of  the  programs.  Pension  costs 
were  vastly  understated  as  a  result.  Revised 
estimates  show  that  the  city  has  promised 
future  benefits  of  6  billion  dollars  for  which 
no  money  Is  set  aside. 

Proposals  for  lifting  New  York  out  of 
Its  financial  mess  abound. 

Further  budget  trimming  seems  Inevita- 
ble. For  Instance,  discussions  about  taking 
another  whack  at  university  expenditures 
are  under  way. 

Rent  controls  are  being  challenged,  al- 
though Mayor  Beame  has  opposed  any  out- 
right lifting  of  the  ceiling  on  rental  Increases. 

Officials  also  have  decided  that  most  city 
workers  will  drop  out  of  Social  Security  on 
March  31,  1978,  something  local -government 


employes  are  able  to  do  under  the  law.  The 
city  figures  to  save  200  millions  annually 
by  leaving  the  system. 

Major  savings  could  come  If  New  York 
can  shift  to  the  federal  or  State  governments 
such  expenses  as  welfare,  costs  of  the  city 
court  and  prison  systems  or  outlays  for 
City  University. 

Mayor  Beame  has  also  proposed  a  major 
program  to  enlist  volunteers  to  clean  up 
parks  and  streets  and  to  perform  other  neigh- 
borhood services.  But  unions  are  worried 
that  the  plan  may  take  jobs  from  city  em- 
ployes. 

Projects  to  Increase  the  space  for  Indus- 
trial parks  In  the  city  and  to  offer  Incen- 
tives for  companies  locating  In  New  York 
also  figure  In  the  city's  efforts  to  reinforce 
the  sagging  economy. 

Spreading  Impact:  Such  efforts  alone  may 
not  be  enough  to  cure  the  present  crisis. 
Money  troubles  have  spread  from  New  York 
to  other  cities  and  the  State  government. 
Their  problems  will  make  It  even  harder  for 
New  York  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  pack- 
age of  federal  loans  and  private  aid  that 
balled  the  city  out  In  December. 

Even  if  New  York  City  avoids  default,  It 
faces  the  arduoiis  task  of  rebuilding  Its 
economy. 

The  struggle  Is  costing  the  city  much  of 
the  glitter  that  once  made  It  this  nation's 
premier  city. 

CITIES    ARE     BECOMING     DUMPING    GROUNDS    FOB 
POOR    PEOPLE 

Interview  With  Pierre  de  Vls6,  Professor  of 
Urban  Sciences,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago. 

Critical  questions  for  the  nation's  decay- 
ing cities:  Is  the  decline  fated  to  continue? 
What  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  downsllde?  A 
prominent  urbanologlst  gives  his  views  on 
these  and  other  problems. 

Q.  Professor  de  Vis*,  why  is  It  so  many 
large  and  famous  American  cities — and  some 
of  their  suburbs,  too — have  stopF>ed  growing 
and  are  losing  population? 

A.  We  no  longer  need  very  large  cities.  We 
developed  these  behemoths  like  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  on  the  basis  of 
late  nineteenth-century  transportation  and 
technology. 

The  railroad,  for  Instance,  was  Important 
not  only  In  the  development  of  the  large 
cities  but  also  In  the  concentration  of  in- 
dustry near  the  downtown.  After  supplies  got 
to  the  railroad  terminal,  It  was  literally  a 
matter  of  using  horses  and  carts  to  get  them 
to  the  Industries  that  needed  them.  This 
kind  of  central  location  Is  no  longer  justi- 
fied for  most  Industries.  They're  better  off 
in  the  suburbs  because  of  the  need  for  more 
land,  more  floor  space,  and  off-street  parking 
for  employes. 

Also,  business  organization  Itself  has 
changed.  Today,  the  large  holding  companies 
that  tised  to  operate  giant  factories  in  the 
central  city  operate  out  of  many  small,  dis- 
persed plants. 

I  really  see  little  In  the  cards  that  will 
make  the  city  attractive  again  to  Industry. 

Q.  Is  part  of  the  problem  that  the  Indus- 
tries that  were  Important  to  the  older  cities 
are  growing  less  rapidly? 

A.  Yes.  Chicago's  economy  was  based  large- 
ly on  steel  production  and  fabrication.  Now 
steel  Is  being  replaced  by  other  metals  and 
plastics — and  even  though  the  need  for  steel 
is  still  growing,  the  Industry  Is  highly  auto- 
mated, so  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
attrition  in  the  work  force. 

Tax  rates  are  another  problem.  Generally. 
Industries,  retailers  and  services  get  a  much 
better  tax  rate  In  a  suburb. 

Q.  Why  Is  that? 

A.  Because  city  areas  have  a  superabvm- 
dance  of  poverty  relative  to  the  number  of 
schoolchildren.  The  mix  of  residential  and 
nonresidential  property  is  also  a  factor.  Some 
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districts  In  Cook  County,  111.,  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, have  9300,000  of  assessed  valuation  per 
pupU.  Other  districts,  including  the  city, 
have  $30,000. 

As  a  result,  we  find  that  the  average  prop- 
erty-tax cost  In  a  Chicago  industrial  suburb 
Is  about  40  cents  per  square  foot  a  year,  and 
inside  Chicago  It's  about  $1.80. 

Q.  What  accoimts  for  the  flight  of  middle- 
Income  families  from  the  cities? 

A.  Crime,  the  sense  of  danger.  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  No.  1  problem  when 
urban  residents  are  polled  with  regard  to 
their  perception  of  problems  In  the  city.  To 
some  extent,  crime  Is  a  svirrogate  for  race. 
That  is,  you  almost  never  find  racism  or  fear 
of  blacks  cited  among  the  top  problems,  but 
when  people  say  crime,  many  of  them  really 
mean  blacks. 

Tne  school  situation  is  generally  the  No. 
2  reason  and  this  refers  to  the  quality  of 
education  and  also  to  the  fear  of  schools  in 
which  there  are  high  proportions  of  blacks. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  programs  to  inte- 
grate schools  have  worked  against  the  cities? 

A.  De  facto  segregation,  the  heavy  concen- 
tration of  blacks  In  some  neighbortioods.  is 
the  real  problem.  The  typical  adjustment  Is 
that  within  two  years  In  a  racially  changed 
community,  white  "i  parents  will  pull  their 
kids  out  of  public  k:hools;  and  within  Ave 
years,  they  will  move. 

There's  also  this:  Americans  have  always 
preferred  small-town  living.  Most  Americans 
have  accommodated  this  preference  by  mov- 
ing to  a  low-density  suburb  where  they  can 
have  some  vestiges  of  small -town  living  but 
also  have  the  economic  and  cultural  advan- 
tages of  a  large  urban  area. 

Q.  Will  large  cities  continue  to  lose 
peculation? 

A.  I  think  the  decline  will  continue.  Given 
the  greater  mobility  of  Americans,  the  grow- 
ing viability  of  small  cities,  and  the  prefer- 
ence many  people  show  for  places  with 
warmer  climates,  the  migration  will  go  on. 

I  don't  foresee  any  great  resurgence  of 
Industry  or  commerce  in  the  city.  What  we're 
seeing  to  some  extent  is  equalization  of  pop- 
ulation and  employment.  The  huge  concen- 
tration of  people  and  jobs  in  the  Northeast- 
em  part  of  the  country  is  diminishing. 

The  distribution  of  Income  also  Is  being 
equalized.  Some  of  this  Is  due  to  the  piish  of 
congestion,  of  high  wage  costs  and  labor- 
union  activity  in  the  big  cities,  and  some  Is 
due  to  the  pull  of  areas  In  the  South  and 
Southwest  that  have  less  congestion,  lower 
wages,  and  lots  of  unorganized  labor. 

Eventxially,  that's  going  to  change.  Wages 
In  those  areas  will  go  up.  Unions  vrtll  orga- 
nize. But  for  the  present,  we're  talking  of  a 
deconcentratlon  In  which  the  le3s-devel<^ed 
portions  of  the  nation  and  the  less-developed 
portions  of  the  urban  areas  are  going  to  get 
a  little  more  population,  a  little  more  Income, 
a  little  more  employment  at  the  expense  of 
those  portions  that  are  already  well-endowed. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  declining  cities  are 
becoming  less  and  less  attractive  as  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work? 

A.  Paradoxically,  I  think  city  life  has  Im- 
proved constantly  In  recent  years.  First  of  all, 
the  density  of  the  center  cities  has  gone 
down;  they  have  become  less  congested. 

Q.  So  losing  p(^\Uatlon  can  be  a  good 
thing— 

A.  In  one  sense,  yes;  but  It's  a  bad  thing, 
too,  because  the  city  loses  some  of  its  reve- 
nue base,  and  It  loses  jobs.  But  most  people, 
looking  at  the  Inner  city  and  comparing  It 
with  10  years  ago,  will  find  that  there  is  less 
crowding.  And  the  data  we  have  also  suggest 
that  the  quality  of  the  air  has  Improved, 
noise  pollution  is  down,  and  the  water  Is 
better. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  didn't  you  suggest 
that  cities  are  becoming  more  dangerous,  as 
Indicated  by  rising  crime  rates? 

A.  That's  largely  a  reflection  of  change  In 


population.  If  poor  blacks  are  more  likely  to 
commit  economic  or  violent  crimes,  then  as 
the  proportion  of  poor  blacks  Increases,  the 
crime  rate  Is  bound  to  go  up. 

Homicides  doubled  In  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities  between  1965  and  1970,  but  that 
is  not  a  very  good  indicator  of  crime  In  gen- 
eral, because  murder  Is  mostly  a  crime  of 
passion  that  takes  place  between  acquaint- 
ances or  blood  relations.  A  better  indication 
is  the  fact  that  vandalism,  thefts  and  other 
crimes  have  considerably  Increased  In  the 
schools. 

Those  are  about  the  only  hard  data  we 
have.  The  so-called  major-crime  Index  Isn't 
very  helpful,  because  we  know  that  only  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  all  crimes  are  actually 
reported.  An  increase  In  the  index  may  merely 
Indicate  better  reporting,  while  a  decrease 
may  mean  that  the  police  department  Is  tail- 
oring Its  figures  to  Indicate  It  Is  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  of  controlling  crime. 

Q.  You  talked  about  less  polluted  cities. 
But  aren't  cities  becoming  more  littered  with 
trash? 

A.  A  neighborhood  that  experiences  drastic 
racial  or  economic  change  tends  to  become 
dirtier,  because  the  production  of  litter  is 
greater  in  places  that  have  less  sophisticated 
populations. 

The  basic  problem  Is  this:  The  cities  are 
becoming  dumping  grounds  for  minority  peo- 
ple, poor  people,  and  people  who  are  not  In 
the  labor  force  but  are  dependent  on  welfare. 

Historically,  poor  people  were  drawn  to  the 
city  because  their  labor  was  needed.  That 
need  no  longer  exists.  Now  some  are  being 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  levels  of  wel- 
fare are  more  respectable  In  the  North,  and 
because  the  large  cities  have  the  public 
housing,  the  model-cities  programs,  the 
neighborhood  health  centers,  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  housing.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  natural  Increase — the  fact  that  there  ese 
a  lot  more  births  than  deaths. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  keep  the  cities 
from  becoming  overloaded  with  poor  people? 

A.  One  way  would  be  to  try  to  stop  the 
migration  of  the  poor  by  establishing  na- 
tional standards  for  welfare.  The  standards 
should  allow  for  some  differences  in  living 
costs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
but  they  shotild  be  uniform  within  each 
State,  so  that  there  would  be  a  strong  In- 
centive for  poor  people  not  to  live  In  the 
high-cost  areas  like  the  big  cities. 

There's  a  need,  too,  for  more  birth  con- 
trol, but  this  Is  politically  sensitive.  Gener- 
ally, second  and  subsequent  births  have  been 
reduced  tremendously.  But  the  rate  of  Initial 
births  has  not  gone  down  at  all,  and  most 
surveys  show  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
low-Income  people  use  birth  control,  not 
through  any  lack  of  desire  for  controlling 
birth,  but  because  of  a  sad  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  would  mean  teaching  birth  con- 
trol and  making  It  available  to  12-year-olds 
and  13-year-olds. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  the  cities  can  do  to 
lure  middle-Income  families  back  from  the 
suburbs? 

A.  The  energy  crisis  has  been  of  some  help, 
because  the  natural-gas  shortage  is  making 
It  more  difficult  for  Industries  to  build  In  the 
suburbs.  And  It  would  be  possible  to  equalize 
tax  rates  between  the  cities  and  the  suburbs 
if  the  States  took  over  a  larger  part  of  the 
school  costs. 

But  the  big  things  that  would  Induce 
people  to  come  back  into  the  city  are  chang- 
ing the  crime  picture  and  changing  the 
school  picture — and  nobody  knows  how  to  do 
this  because,  to  an  important  extent,  there 
Is  a  1-to-l  association  between  crime  and 
quality  of  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
concentration  of  minority  people  on  the 
other.  We  don't  know  how  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  schools  without  eliminating  the 
poor  blacks.  At  least  that's  the  way  the 
middle-Income  whites  perceive  the  problem. 


Q.  What  about  the  Idea  that  education 
will,  in  time,  provide  the  needed  uplift  for 
the  poor? 

A.  I'm  not  sure  we  should  give  up  on  that, 
but  we  are  getting  smarter  about  bow  dif- 
ficult the  problem  Is.  Regardless  of  how 
many  dollars  you  pour  into  a  local  commun- 
ity— into  schools,  health  facilities,  and  so 
on — the  fact  that  that  neighborhood  Is  Iso- 
lated from  mlddle-clars  commiinlties  Is  go- 
ing to  make  It  almost  impossible  for  the 
people  in  It  to  become  educated,  skilled  and 
assimilated  Into  middle-class  society. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  provide 
standard  education  for  low-Income  klda — 
and  no  success.  We're  not  even  sure  what  the 
problem  Is.  Some  educators  say  It  has  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  teaching.  Others  say 
It's  the  peer  group  that  Is  Important,  or  the 
family  environment.  Still  others  contend 
that  schools  have  little  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  education — that  most  of  what  you  learn 
you  learn  in  the  street  and  at  home. 

Q.  Some  cities,  like  Chicago,  seem  to  cc^ 
vrtth  budget  problems  that  grow  out  of  these 
changes  much  better  than  others,  such  as 
New  York.  Why  is  that? 

A.  The  major  reason  Is  that  Chicago's  mu- 
nicipal government  handles  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  activities  that  are  handled  by 
the  city  government  of  New  York.  Welfare 
comes  under  the  Illinois  department  of  pub- 
lic aid;  health  Is  handled  by  the  health  and 
hospitals  governing  commission;  transporta- 
tion is  under  the  regional  transportation  au- 
thority; recreation  under  the  Chicago  park 
district;  schools  under  the  Chicago  board  of 
education,  and  housing  under  the  Chicago 
housing  authority.  So  the  general  govern- 
ment In  Chicago  Is  doing  fine,  but  these  sep- 
arate taxing  and  spending  authorities,  by 
and  large,  are  bankrupt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mayor  of  New  York 
and  his  predecessor  have  been  much  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and 
minorities  Insofar  as  there  Is  a  conflict  of 
Interest  between  them  and  the  middle  class 
and  the  affluent,  whereas  In  Chicago  It's  the 
other  way  aro\md.  That's  an  admirable  pol- 
icy for  New  York  City  to  adopt,  but  It  cant 
afford  it.  It's  self-defeating,  becaiise  If  you 
develop  a  national  reputation  for  being  gen- 
ero\i8  to  poor  people,  you're  going  to  attract 
more  poor  people. 

New  York  is  also  more  of  a  dvunplng 
ground  than  other  cities,  because  it's  a  point 
of  entry  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Immigrants 
from  abroad.  So  I  think  that  city  has  to  be 
given  support,  even  at  the  price  of  greater 
State  and  federal  control  over  the  city's 
policies. 

Downtown's  "unique  activities" 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  big  cities  will  Just 
fade  away? 

A.  Not  entirely.  There  are,  I  think,  two  Im- 
portant functions  of  downtown  and  the  cen- 
tral city: 

One  is  for  unique  activities,  of  which  there 
can  be  only  one  In  an  urban  area — a  first- 
rate  symphony,  a  major  art  museum,  an 
opera  company,  a  ballet.  In  some  metropoli- 
tan areas,  these  activities  can  take  place 
somewhere  other  than  In  the  center — along  a 
subtirban  bcltway,  for  example.  But  In  oth- 
ers, like  Chicago,  all  major  roads  lead  to  the 
center. 

There  are  a  nximber  of  other  activities  that 
have  got  to  be  next  to  each  other,  and  this 
Is  where  the  downtown  really  Is  at — the  seat 
of  government,  the  news  media,  the  courts  of 
law,  the  lawyers,  business  headquarters.  For 
many  decades,  most  of  these  functions  are 
going  to  remain  In  a  central  location,  In  spite 
of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  are  coming 
In  communications. 

Q.  How  will  the  cities  be  able  to  support 
these  functions  if  they  continue  to  lose 
Industry  and  taxpayers? 

A.  That  calls  for  tax-pooling  and  equality 
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been  built  for  every  new  family  that  has  been 
formed  since  1960. 

Q.  Do  you  see  much  hope  of  reclaiming  the 
abandoned  housing,  as  some  cities  are  try- 
ing to  do? 

A.  It's  terribly  expensive.  There's  no  prob- 
lem about  rehabilitation  In  a  community 
where  there's  an  active  demand.  But  if  you're 
talking  about  rehabilitation  for  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  concentrated  in  the  cities — 
people  who  can't  pay  more  than  $100  a 
month  rent  for  an  apartment — the  cost  is 
prohibitive. 

Q.  WUl  the  same  broad  changes  show  up 
In  other  cities? 

A.  Chicago  and  New  York  are  better  off 
than  many  other  large  cities,  because  they 
are  regional  capitals.  Newark  falls  In  the 
shadow  of  New  York  City  and  cannot  get  the 
national-office  functions  that  New  York 
City  can  get.  Detroit  and  Cleveland  fall  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Chicago.  So  I  think  that 
most  other  large  urban  areas  In  the  North- 
east will  probably  not  do  as  well  as  Chicago. 

WHT    SOMZ    PEOPLE    LEAVE,    AND    SOMX     COMZ 
BACK SIX    FAMILIES    TELL    THEIR    STORIES 

(Note. — America's  big  cities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dominated  by  two  types  of 
residents : 

(Well-to-do  couples,  usually  with  grown 
children,  who  can  afford  expensive  apart- 
ments or  houses  in  choice  locations. 

(Poor  people  trapped  in  the  cities  by  rising 
costs,  which  prevent  them  from  fleeing  to 
the  suburbs. 

(Those  who  seek  to  escape  consistently  cite 
two  principal  reasons  for  wanting  to  leave — 
Inner -city  crime  and  deteriorating  school 
situations. 

(Those  who  elect  to  stay,  or  to  return  from 
the  countryside,  are  drawn  by  the  con- 
venience of  urban  attractions. 

(To  find  out  more  about  this  ebb  and  flow 
to  big-city  residents,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port Interviewed  six  Chicago-area  couples 
about  their  experiences.) 

"We  Just  Became  Prisoners  In  Our  Home": 
It  was  a  bitter  and  difficult  decision  for 
Steve  and  Joyce  Lemons  to  move  away  from 
the  neighborhood  where  they  both  were 
raised  on  Chicago's  North  Side.  They  had 
hopes  of  raising  their  two  daughters  in  the 
same  community  where  they  had  roots. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  Lemonses  began 
to  have  doubts  about  the  quality  of  Ufe  in 
their  old  neighborhood.  Long-established 
famUles,  mostly  whites,  but  blacks  and  Latin 
Americans  as  well,  began  moving  away. 
Friends  disappeared. 

Many  homes  were  put  up  for  sale.  Often 
they  were  converted  Into  rental  vmlts  or 
apartments.  Property  deteriorated  as  welfare 
recipients  and  Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico 
flooded  Into  the  neighborhood.  Crime  In- 
creased. 

"There  were  as  many  as  12  or  13  of  them 
living  in  a  small  apartment,"  Steve  Lemons 
recalls.  "On  Sunday  morning,  we  would  have 
to  call  the  police  to  come  take  the  drunks 
from  In  front  of  our  door  so  we  could  go  to 
church.  I  couldn't  even  keep  my  own  prop- 
erty looking  neat,  even  though  I  had  put  up 
a  fence.  I  had  to  pick  up  beer  cans  In  my 
yard  every  morning.  Once,  I  planted  a  shrub 
that  was  stolen  frunnrvy  yard  the  same  night. 
We  gave  up  trying  to  raise  flowers." 
Joyce  Lemons  remembers  this: 
"In  the  last  year  or  so  we  Just  became 
prisoners  In  our  home.  We  never  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen,  there  was  so  much 
crime  In  the  area.  Houses  were  being  burned 
all  the  time.  We  always  had  our  doors  and 
windows  closed  and  locked." 

Burglaries,  vandalism,  harassment  and 
shooting  became  commonplace,  and  the 
Lemonses  became  Increasingly  dismayed. 

Any  toys  left  outside  were  stolen,  their 
swimming  pool  was  "poked  full  of  holes  and 
my  new  car  was  shot  up  all  over  with  BB 
guns,"  says  Steve. 


"I  kept  asking  myself,  'Why  work  like  a 
dog  every  day  only  to  come  home  and  lock 
yourself  up  In  your  home?'  I  never  knew 
what  to  expect  In  the  neighborhood,  and  I 
was  always  tense  about  my  family's  safety.  1 
was  getting  an  xUcer  from  living  In  a  constant 
state  of  fear." 

Worth  the  costs:  In  June,  1976,  the  Lem- 
onses made  their  long-awaited  escape.  They 
bought  a  home  25  miles  outside  the  city,  in  a 
neighboring  county.  It  Is  situated  on  several 
acres  of  land,  which  Joyce  calls  "our  own 
small  corner  of  the  world,  where  no  one 
bothers  us." 

Steve,  who  earns  $16,000  a  year  as  an  auto- 
parts  salesman,  says  his  house  payment  is 
three  times  more  than  his  city  rent,  "but  it's 
well  worth  It."  Also,  he's  closer  to  his  work. 
He  adds: 

"Never  under  any  circumstance  would  I 
move  back  into  the  city.  I  would  change 
Jobs  and  leave  the  State  first.  I  was  raised 
in  a  nice,  clean  neighborhood,  but  what  I 
left  was  a  ghetto. 

"I  don't  have  the  answers  to  Chicago's 
problems,  but  I  do  know  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  who  helped  make  the  city's  neigh- 
borhoods strong  are  now  leaving." 

"We  Feel  More  Like  a  Family":  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Cox  decided  to  move  Into  a 
lake-front  condominium  In  Chicago,  they 
wondered  If  they  were  making  life  more  diffi- 
cult for  their  sons,  ages  6  and  10.  The  boys 
were  used  to  a  large  house,  a  yard,  a  good 
public  school  and  friends  who  all  lived  close 
by  m  South  Holland.  HI. 

The  Cozes'  fear  proved  unfounded,  they 
say.  The  boys  have  enjoyed  their  seven 
months  in  Chicago's  luxurious  downtown 
area.  They  swim  In  an  outdoor  pool  at  their 
building  and  in  a  nearby  indoor  pool  In  bad 
weather.  They  have  made  friends  quickly, 
play  m  the  huge  lake-front  park  and  take 
art  courses  sponsored  by  the  park  board  The 
public  school  they  attend  Is  rated  as  one  of 
Chicago's  best. 

Mrs.  Cox  says  she  actually  feels  safer  la 
their  new  home,  as  compared  with  South 
Holland,  where  she  was  afraid  to  go  out  walk- 
ing alone  after  dark. 

"Here,  streets  are  well-lighted  and  there 
are  always  policemen  visible,"  she  says.  "The 
fact  that  people  are  active  at  all  hours  In 
this  area  makes  you  feel  safe." 

Mr.  Cox  is  marketing  director  of  the  real- 
esute  company  that  owns  the  condominium 
the  family  lives  In.  He  hated  commuting 
from  South  Holland,  a  90-mlnute  drive  to 
his  city  office. 

Before  moving  to  Chicago,  he  was  consid- 
ering building  a  larger  home  farther  out  In 
the  country.  But  then  he  began  thinking 
about  the  yard  work  and  commuting  tlma 
and  decided  to  see  If  city  life  agreed  with 
the  children. 

Easier  living:  Grocery  shopping  Is  easier 
now  for  Mrs.  Cox.  A  store  in  the  apartment 
building  provides  Immediate  needs,  although 
prices  are  a  little  high.  Costs  are  more 
reasonable  at  a  supermarket  that's  vylthln 
walking  distance. 

"We  sold  our  second  car,"  says  Mrs.  Cox. 
"1  walk  everywhere  and  so  do  mv  sons.  1 
think  It's  healthy.  In  the  subtirbs  I  was 
always  driving  them  somewhere.  There 
wasn't  much  time  to  develop  my  own  Inter- 
ests." 

The  Coxes  find  living  expenses  to  be  lower 
In  the  city.  And  both  parents  have  more 
time  to  spend  with  their  sons. 

"We  feel  more  like  a  family,  now,"  says 
Mrs.  Cox. 

"It  Costs  Us  More  .  .  .  but  It's  Safer": 
■When  Joshu  and  Manju  Patel  and  their  two 
young  children  moved  Into  Chicago's  Rogers 
Park  area  In  1973  and  rented  an  apart- 
ment, they  did  so  with  the  thought  that 
they  would  someday  buy  a  home  in  tlie 
city.  But  they  found  that  wasn't  to  be. 

Rogers  Park  seemed  like  a  safe  neigh- 
borhood, and  It  wasn't  far  from  Chicago's 
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Loop,  where  Joshu  worked  as  a  consulting 
engineer.  Their  daughter's  school  was  highly 
rated  and  they  were  close  to  shopping  and 
entertainment  centers. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  the  Patels. 
both  natives  of  India,  began  to  have  second 
thoughts. 

"There  is  a  lot  about  Chicago  that  I 
like.  "  says  Mr.  Patel.  "It  Is  a  good  city  with 
lots  to  do.  It  has  a  good  mayor  and  the  gov- 
ernment Is  good.  But,  my  family  comes 
first — especially  when  their  safety  is  in- 
volved." 

In  the  winter  of  1974,  the  Patels  were 
still  deliberating  over  where  and  when  they 
would  buy  their  home.  They  had  hoped  to 
find  a  quiet  neighborhood  with  room  for 
their  children  to  play  without  danger — 
something  similar  to  one  they  formerly  occu- 
pied in  Springfield,  ni. 

"An  Incident  that  occurred  that  winter 
made  up  our  minds  for  us."  Joshu  relates. 
"Oiu-  home  was  broken  into  during  the  day- 
time when  my  wife  and  son  were  home 
alone." 

The  burglar  first  broke  the  glass  in  an 
apartment  door  and.  when  he  couldn't  reach 
the  lock,  broke  the  door  down.  Mrs.  Patel 
screamed,  and  the  man  fled. 

They  found  a  home  in  Palatine,  a  suburb 
about  35  miles  outside  the  city,  and  bought 
it. 

There's  much  about  Chicago  that  the 
Patels  miss.  They  find  it  more  costly  to  live 
in  the  subiirbs,  especially  if  you  are  a  home- 
owner. And  for  Joshu,  the  expense  of  com- 
muting is  an  extra. 

"There's  no  question  that  it  costs  us  more 
and  is  less  convenient,  but  it  Is  safer," 
says  Mr.  Patel.  "Now  my  wife  Is  happier, 
even  though  she  might  have  to  go  to  work 
to  help  out. 

"Now,    Manju    can    actually    watch    our 
daughter  Jane  walk  all  the  way  to  her  school 
from  our  house.  And  the  kids  have  room  to 
play  in  the  yard. 

"Our  moving  from  the  city  Just  bolls  down 
to  the  family  coming  fijst.  I  guess.  The 
problem  of  crime  was  the  deciding  factor 
with  us  for  leaving  the  city." 

"I  make  Less  Money  Than  I  Did  in  Mexico"; 
Until  about  a  month  ago.  22-year-old  Raul 
Orozco  was  employed  as  a  busboy  In  a  pres- 
tigious hotel  In  Mexico  City.  He  earned  the 
equivalent  of  $30  a  day  In  salary  and  tips 
from  free-spending  American  tourists. 

Because  he  had  learned  English  in  school, 
he  could  act  as  a  tour  guide  on  week-ends. 
He  brought  home  $1,000  a  month  in  total 
pay.  His  small  apartment  cost  only  $40  a 
month. 

Then  Raul  met  and  married  an  American 
tourist.  His  wife.  Mary,  whose  Mexican  par- 
ents had  raised  her  In  Chicago,  tried  life  in 
Mexico  for  almost  a  year.  Then  she  convinced 
Raul  he  could  do  better  financially  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Here,  Mr.  Orozco  has  another  Job  as  a 
busboy  in  a  luxury  hotel.  But  he  laments  the 
switch  to  urban  America: 

"Some  days  I  feel  really  rotten.  In  Chicago, 
I  make  less  money  than  I  did  in  Mexico.  I  am 
treated  like  I  was  stupid.  I  am  given  only 
work  that  nobody  else  wants." 

Keeping  cool:  Raul  has  had  to  settle  for 
a  wage  of  $14  a  day  "and  almost  no  tips." 
His  hoiirs  are  long  and  Irregular  and,  he  says, 
"There's  no  way  I  could  hold  down  a  second 
Job  or  go  to  school."  Besides,  he  feels  dis- 
dained. 

"I  have  learned,  as  you  say,  to  cool  it  when 
people  are  putting  me  down,"  he  observes. 
I  know  people  think  I  am  dumb  and  lazy 
and  not  fit  for  good  work.  But  I  will  prove 
them  wrong." 

The  belief  that  he  can  do  better  Is  what 
keeps  Raul  here.  He  and  his  wife  live  with 
her  mother  In  the  western  part  of  Chicago, 
paying  a  small  rent.  Mrs.  Orozco  works  as  a 
mall  clerk.  They  save  whatever  money  they 


don't  need  for  food  and  tranq;>ortation.  Some- 
day they  hope  to  go  back  to  Mexico,  start 
a  small  business  and  raise  a  family. 

Mary  Orozco  now  prefers  Mexico  because 
"the  people  are  more  friendly.  The  weather 
Is  beautiful.  But  the  poor  people  have  little 
chance  to  make  money.  And  there  is  no 
Social  Security." 

She  still  has  an  optimistic  attitude  toward 
life,  which  she  explains  this  way: 

"There  is  this  Arm  belief  In  our  minds 
that  if  we  work  hard  and  have  a  little  luck, 
eventually  we  will  have  a  better  life  and  be 
able  to  have  our  own  little  business  and 
family.  That  Is  what  keeps  us  going." 

"My  Boys  Now  Have  Friends  of  Both 
Races":  Claudia  Slater  and  her  husband 
Ronald  are  black.  They  want  their  children 
to  grow  up  m  a  neighborhood  with  both 
blacks  and  whites,  "the  Slaters  have  four 
youngsters  at  home  from  two  marriages.  Be- 
fore her  remarriage  In  1973,  Mrs.  Slater  lived 
In  a  mixed  neighborhood  on  Chicago's  South 
Side. 

She  paid  $140  a  month  for  an  apartment 
in  a  federal  houshig  project  for  herself  and 
her  two  sons. 

The  area  was  "peaceful  and  friendly,"  she 
recalls.  Transportation  to  her  Job  in  down- 
town Chicago  was  only  a  20-mlnute  train 
ride  and  not  too  costly  at  $25  a  month. 

Then  the  neighborhood  deteriorated. 
Blacks  moved  Into  most  of  the  housing.  Her 
children  were  offered  drugs  and  solicited  by 
prostitutes.  She  watched  other  chUdren  fight- 
ing with  knives.  Gangs  sprung  up  and  pro- 
voked skirmishes  with  each  other. 

Mrs.  Slater's  13-year-old  son,  who  had  been 
a  good  science  student,  began  to  lose  in- 
terest in  school  as  classes  became  over- 
crowded. Parents  seemed  reluctant  to  discuss 
ways  to  Improve  the  community  and  the 
schools. 

At  that  time.  Claudia  moved  Into  the  white, 
blue-collar  suburb  of  Batavla.  and  foimd  a 
job  In  a  Government  laboratory.  She  also  met 
and  married  Ronald,  a  sales  engineer  with 
two  children.  But  her  sons  resented  not  hav- 
ing friends  of  their  own  race  in  the  vicinity. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Slaters  bought  a  house 
In  suburban  Aurora,  where  there  Is  a  black 
commimity.  The  expenses  for  their  $32,000, 
four-bedroom  home  have  turned  out  to  be 
less  than  living  in  an  apartment  and  com- 
muting. 

"It  takes  me  10  minutes  to  drive  to  work," 
says  Mrs.  Slater.  "My  husband  works  at  home. 
Things  are  working  out  well."  She  explains: 

"My  boys  now  have  friends  of  both  races. 
The  older  one  was  really  resenting  the  other 
suburbs,  where  he  found  no  one  to  identify 
with.  Of  course,  he  wants  both  races  as 
friends." 

"The  Suburbs  Just  Weren't  for  Us";  Dr. 
David  Axelrod  and  his  wife  have  moved  from 
Chicago  to  the  suburbs  and  back  again.  They 
have  decided  city  life  works  out  best  for 
them,  after  all. 

In  1972.  with  their  son  still  in  high  school, 
the  Axelrods  lived  in  a  luxury  apartment  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  "We  moved  out  for  all 
the  usual  reasons  that  people  flee  a  big  city," 
says  Dr.  Axelrod,  "the  crowding  and  the  pol- 
lution, and  the  unfriendliness.  But  we  found 
out  that  the  suburbs  Just  weren't  for  us." 

They  bought  a  large  house  on  an  acre  of 
land  In  Olympia  Fields.  However,  Mrs.  Axel- 
rod didn't  like  the  work  of  managing  a  big 
house.  And  her  husband  didnt  enjoy  putter- 
ing in  the  yard,  nor  the  lengthy  commuting 
to  the  hospitals  in  Chicago  where  he  sees  the 
majority  of  his  patients. 

"I'd  spend  an  hour  driving  into  Chicago," 
he  remembers.  "Sometimes  In  one  night.  I'd 
get  called  Into  the  city  four  different  times 
and  I'd  put  in  210  miles  and  Innumerable 
driving  hovirs.  This  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  fuel  shortage,  and  my  fuel  bills  were 
very  high." 

So  when  the  Axelrods'  son  left  for  college. 


they  decided  to  forsake  the  suburbs  for  a 
condominium  in  Chicago. 

Now.  they  are  close  enough  to  the  city's 
hospitals  that  BCrs.  Axelrod  occasionally  can 
help  out  In  her  husband's  office. 

The  Axelrods  spend  their  spare  time  sail- 
ing. They  have  a  37-foot  bo»t  on  nearby 
Lake  Michigan,  where  they  are  active  In  a 
local  yacht  club  and  participate  in  "^iung 
races  every  year. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  found  it  dilBcult  to 
make  new  friends  in  the  suburbs,  where  al- 
most everybody  was  interested  in  tennis, 
rather  than  boating. 

The  Axelrods  also  are  dedicated  to  civic 
activities.  Mrs.  Axelrod  often  drove  into  Chi- 
cago three  or  four  nights  a  week  in  order  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  planned  parenthood 
organization  and  their  yacht  club.  She  found 
few  people  in  Olympia  Fields  with  common 
interests. 

More  to  sp6nd:  By  living  in  the  city  with 
lower  gas  and  car-repair  expenses,  they  esti- 
mate they  have  $500  more  a  month  to  spend 
on  their  hobby  and  themselves.  The  interest 
rate  on  their  condominium  Is  high,  but  the 
upkeep  of  a  big  house  was  even  higher. 

"We  are  saving  money  and  still  spending 
more  on  ourselves,"  says  Dr.  Axelrod. 

The  discomforts  of  overcrowding  and  pollu- 
tion still  are  present  in  Chicago.  "But  the 
problems  of  ci^  life  dont  seem  nearly  as  bad 
when  you  consider  that  there  are  more  op- 
portunities to  develop  your  own  interest  and 
live  your  own  life  style  in  Chicago,"  Dr.  Axel- 
rod says. 

RECTCUNC   SLXntS — A  SPARK  FOR  REVITAI. 
ZN  DSCATIM6  AREAS 

It's  a  struggle,  but  blighted  neighborhoods 
In  many  cities,  including  some  of  the  most 
troubled,  are  being  brought  back  to  life. 

Move  across  the  country  and  you  find  aban- 
doned houses  being  renovated,  vacant  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  being  turned  into 
shops  and  apartments. 

A  survey  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute  In- 
dicates that  this  kind  of  rejuvenation,  based 
largely  on  private  investment,  is  to  be  found 
in  some  neighborhoods  In  almost  half  of  the 
260  American  cities  of  more  than  60,000 
population. 

That  does  not  mean  that  decay  in  the  cities 
is  being  halted.  Par  from  It.  But  the  process 
does  suggest  that  cities  have  a  potential  for 
recovery,  if  they  can  win  back  the  middle 
and  upper-income  people  they've  been  losing. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Historic  Hill  district, 
on  a  bluff  a  few  blocks  from  downtown,  once 
housed  railroad  barons,  financiers  and  mer- 
chants. The  area  had  become  badly  run- 
down. Now  the  old  spacious  homes  with  big 
lawns  are  again  attracting  affluent  families 
In  large  numbers. 

Fading  "hippie"  culture:  San  Francisco's 
Halght-Ashbury  section,  recently  notorious  as 
the  ha\mt  of  a  "hippie"  youth  culture,  is  re- 
t^iming  to  middle-class  status  through  ren- 
ovation. Cincinnati's  Mount  Adams  area,  once 
in  decline,  also  is  being  rejuvenated. 

In  Baltimore,  "urban  pioneers"  are  paying 
bargain  prices  for  run-down  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth-century  houses  at  Fells 
Point  In  an  old  harbor  area  and  flxing  them 
up.  Across  the  water  on  Federal  Hill,  larger 
homes  of  the  same  period  bring  higher 
prices. 

In  such  smaller  cities  as  Savannah,  Oa., 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Charleston,  S.C..  restora- 
tion is  so  extensive  that  the  old  areas  are 
becoming  major  tourist  attractions. 

But  the  biggest  supply  of  old  housing  is  in 
the  New  York  Oity  brownstones.  An  estimated 
50,000  remain  in  Manhattan,  often  in  disre- 
pair, converted  into  rooming  houses  or  even 
vacant.  Thousands  more  are  in  Brooklyn. 

"The  brownstone  is  a  house  very  solidly 
built  for  an  affluent  middle  class,  with  foiir 
stories  and  enough  room  so  you  can  live 
in  part  of  it  and  rent  out  the  remainder," 
says    Everett   H.    Ortner,    president    of    the 
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Brownstone  Revival  Coi  amlttee  of  New  York, 
who  Uvea  In  a  brownsto  ae  In  Brooklyn's  Park 
Slope  neighborhood.  'They  are  well-lnsu- 
lated,  cheap  to  live  in." 

Despite  the  steady  decline  of  New  York 
City,  many  brownstone  i  have  been  fixed  up 
as  homes  by  middle  anc  upper-Income  fami- 
lies In  a  movement  tha;  now  Is  accelerating. 
Typically,  the  urban  { loneers  move  into  an 
old  declining  nelghborh  Dod,  populated  main- 
ly by  blacks  or  varied  ethnic  groups,  ad- 
jacent to  downtown  or  vlthln  easy  commut- 
ing distance.  As  the  nev  owners  fix  up,  paint 
and  Improve  their  houses,  others  Join  In. 
Property  values  rise.  S<  metlmes  speciilators 
move  In,  too,  but  most  often  the  activity  is 
by  owner-occupants. 

Steift  turnaround:  "I  i  the  last  two  years, 
there  has  been  a  deflulte  change  in  atti- 
tude here  In  Baltlmcre,"  says  Roger  M. 
Windsor,  director  of  tha  t  city's  home-owner- 
ship development  projram.  "People  boast 
about  buying  a  house  n  the  Inner  city  for 
rehabilitation.  Their  fr  ends  buy,  and  then 
there  Is  a  spurt  for  a  f  tw  blocks.  Neighbor- 
hoods have  a  way  of  tu-nlng  around  almost 
overnight." 

In  Philadelphia,  Society  Hill's  comeback 
was  triggered  by  urbar  renewal.  Now  that 
success  is  spurring  revii  al  of  adjacent  areas. 
In  Washington,  D.C.  rehabilitation  has 
spread  beyond  the  Caplt  ol  Hill  area  into  sec- 
tions wrecked  by  the  196  B  riots.  City  assessors 
say  the  average  Capitol  Hill  house,  which 
cost  $36,600  In  1970.  sold  for  nearly  $70,000 
last  year. 

Baltimore  and  St.  Lojls  are  using  urban 
homesteadlng  as  part  of  their  strategy  to  get 
middle-Income  families  to  restore  vacant 
houses.  In  this  plan,  the  city  sells  an  empty, 
often  vandalized  house  for  $1  to  a  buyer 
who  agrees  to  rehablllUte  It  and  live  In  It. 
Renovation  costs  seldon  i  come  to  less  than 
$10,000  and  often  are  mi  ich  higher.  A  bache- 
lor who  bought  a  $1  hoi  ise  near  Federal  Hill 
in  Baltimore  figures  his  i  osts  will  total  about 
•40,000. 

St.  Louis  Is  using  urban  homesteadlng  In 
two  historic  areas,  Lafayette  Park  and  the 
Soulard  district,  where  r  »storation  is  already 
under  way  but  where  t  acant  homes  create 
serious  problems. 

Schools,  hotels,  too:  !n  some  cities,  not 
only  houses  are  being  recycled,  but  also  old 
schools,  churches,  hotels,  breweries,  office 
buildings,  warehouses  an  1  factories.  Many  are 
being  converted  into  apiirtments.  shops  and 
restaurants. 

Life  has  no  romance  or  character  for  a 
couple  living  in  an  apa-tment  in  the  sub- 
urbs," says  Edward  N.  K(  lley.  a  Chicago-area 
property-management  cc  nsultant.  "They  are 
tired  of  slick  walls,  an<  they  crave  nooks, 
crannies  and  woodwork  In  an  old  building 
that  has  character  and  i  oaybe  a  freight  ele- 
vator." 

In  Boston,  waterfront  varehouses  and  fac- 
tories are  being  converted  Into  apartments 
in  a  downtown  urban  reaewal  area.  The  old 
granite  and  brick  structi  ires  have  shops  and 
restaurants  on  lower  lei  els.  Residents  keep 
their  boats  alongside  thel :  apartment  houses. 
In  the  waterfront  pro  ect,  msiinly  vacant 
structures  were  used  to  create  a  new  resi- 
dential community.  In  other  run-down 
neighborhoods,  conflicts!  can  develop  when 
the  higher-income  famill  bs  begin  to  move  In. 
That  is  happening,  roidents  say,  in  Bos- 
ton's South  End.  A  decac  e  ago.  this  area  was 
about  40  per  cent  black,  with  the  balance  of 
the  population  conslstlnj  of  ethnic  groups, 
the  elderly  and  other  pooi  whites. 

Lingering  tensions:  Thi  inks  to  reclamation, 
house  prices  in  the  arei  are  now  so  high 
that  even  middle-Income  families  cannot  af- 
ford to  live  there  any  mere.  There  is  a  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  neiir  upper-Income  In- 
habitants and  the  remaining  poor  families. 
Similar  tensions  are  re  ported  between  the 
new  arrivals  and  the  Ion  j-tlme  Italian  resi- 
dents in  the  North  End,  n  sar  center-city  Bos- 
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ton,  and  also  the  Irish  residents  of  Charles- 
town,  across  the  Mystic  River. 

"What  you  do  about  lower-Income  people 
is  the  unanswered  question,"  says  Mr.  Ortner 
of  New  York's  Brownstone  Revival.  "If  you 
took  totally  vacant  areas,  nobody  would  com- 
plain. If  you  let  these  communities  get  that 
bad,  usually  nobody  wants  them,  not  even 
the  poor.  But  if  you  Intervene  at  any  jwiut 
before  the  neighborhood  hits  ifettom,  then 
this  problem  arises." 

Pew  cities  have  a  good  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. And  what  seems  to  be  developing  now 
is  an  emphasis  on  preserving  viable  neigh- 
borhoods— long  before  they  hit  bottom — and 
less  stress  on  helping  the  worst  areas. 

The  key  is  getting  private  investment  in 
areas  that  can  be  saved,  says  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Carla  A. 
Hills,  adding: 

"We  know  that  these  potential  new  virban 
dwellers  gravitate  to  historic  neighborhoods, 
neighborhoods  around  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, neighborhoods  with  unusual  architec- 
tural styles  and  neighborhoods  near  public 
squares  and  parks.  .  .  .  Restoration  thrives 
in  these  neighborhoods,  and  once  begim, 
spreads  to  contiguous,  less  remarkable  neigh- 
borhoods." 

Job  base  Important:  Perhaps  even  more 
Important,  however,  is  a  strong  job  base 
downtown.  Says  Robert  C.  Embry,  Jr.,  Balti- 
more's commissioner  of  housing  and  commu- 
nity development,  "If  our  Jobs  hold  up,  then 
people  want  to  live  close  to  downtown.  If 
they  work  in  the  suburbs,  they  are  more 
likely  to  want  to  live  there." 

Several  factors  are  credited  with  the  grow- 
ing Interest  m  rehabilitation.  For  one  thing, 
high  prices  on  new  houses  now  make  It 
harder  for  young  families  to  buy  in  outly- 
ing areas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  potential  market  for 
homes  is  changing.  Nearly  half  of  family 
units  today  consist  of  adults  with  no  children 
under  18,  and  this  proportion  is  growing. 
Many  young  adults  reared  in  suburbia  now 
want  to  try  city  living. 

Older  homes  are  more  acceptable  to  these 
families,  and  often  they  can  find  bargains  In 
close-in  areas — houses  that  many  think  are 
more  soundly  built  than  much  of  the  new 
construction. 

Finally,  more  mortgage  money  Is  becoming 
available  to  inner-city  areas,  partly  because 
lenders  are  impressed  with  the  successes  in 
rehabilitation  and  partly  because  of  pressure 
from  local  officials  and  federal  agencies. 

To  encourage  renovation,  many  cities  are 
now  providing  low-Interest  loans,  helping 
to  arrange  private  financing  and  giving  other 
aid.  They  see  this  as  one  way  to  lure  back 
affluent  families. 

So  far,  It  is  working,  says  Lewis  Bolan,  vice 
president,  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation, 
who  lives  In  a  renovated  house  in  Washing- 
ton's Capitol  Hill  area.  He  explains: 

"Back-to-the-clty  must  be  viewed  as  a 
very  positive  force.  It  Is  basically  white,  mid- 
dle class — young  professionals  with  no  kids, 
singles,  some  empty-nesters.  The  cltlee  prob- 
ably never  wll)  get  back  the  typical  couple 
with  two  or  more  children  that  moved  to  the 
suburbs  to  raise  their  family.  There  Is  a 
question  whether  the  core  city  really  wants 
these  people.  No  community,  In  terms  of  rev- 
enues, makes  a  profit  on  a  family  with  many 
children.  They  need  too  many  services.  Those 
now  returning  pay  more  taxes,  demand  fewer 
services  and  are  best  in  most  ways  for  down- 
town." 

Mr.  Bolan  says  it  Is  not  clear  how  big  an 
impact  this  movement  will  have  on  troubled 
cities.  He  adds:  "In  most  places.  It  Is  Just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  In  terms  of  what  needs 
to  be  done." 

ON   THE   WAT    t!P:    FOtm    CITIES    SHOW   HOW   IT 
CAK    BE    DONE 

(Note:  Not  all  U.S.  cities  are  In  a  "decline 
and  fall." 


Throughout  a  recession,  some  have  main- 
tained growth,  prosperity  and  a  contented 
populace.  Some  have  felt  hard  times — but 
are  making  a  comeback.  Still  others  are  Juat 
now  coining  to  realistic  grips  with  metropoli- 
tan problems,  with  the  promise  that  they 
will  be  overcome. 

(Correspondents  of  U.S.  News  <fc  World  Re- 
port surveyed  four  such  cities  that,  among 
others,  are  examples  of  an  "upbeat"  attltud* 
toward  the  future.  Many  of  the  direction 
they  are  taking  may  give  meaningful  clues 
to  cities  in  trouble.) 

Houston:  StaTiding  on  the  Verge  of  Greatness 
As  older  cities  of  the  Industrial  Northeast 
begin  to  creak  with  age  and  fiscal  Infirmities, 
Houston,  still  a  lusty  adolescent,  stands  ready 
to  take  its  place  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

"Houston  is  the  city  of  the  second  half  of 
the  twentieth  century,"  declares  Ada  Louise 
Huxtable,  the  architecture  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Writer  Kirkpatrlck  Sale  has  anointed 
Houston  the  capital  of  the  so-called  South- 
em  Rim,  a  sunbelt  running  from  the  Caro- 
llnas  to  California  where  much  of  the  na- 
tion's growth  Is  occurring. 

The  basis  of  such  pronouncements  is  Hous- 
ton's phenomenal  and  unconventional 
growth  In  the  past  decade.  The  steamy  me- 
tropolis on  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  has  literally 
exploded  in  every  direction. 

With  a  current  population  of  more  than 
1.3  million  and  growing  at  a  rate  of  1,000 
new  residents  per  week,  the  Houston  could 
leapfrog  over  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  to 
become  the  nation's  fourth  largest  citv  bv 
1980. 

Some  demographers  believe  Houston, 
ranked  No.  6  in  1973,  will  become  the  second 
largest  city  In  the  U.S.  by  the  year  2000  if 
the  current  trend  continues. 

Climate  for  business:  Along  with  popu- 
lation growth  has  come  economic  prosper- 
ity, with  no  corporate  or  personal  Income 
taxes  and  with  property  taxes  far  below  the 
national  average  for  big  cities,  Hoviston  Is 
considered  to  have  one  of  the  best  business 
climates  In  the  country. 

More  than  150  companies,  some  of  them 
fugitives  from  the  problems  and  high  taxes 
of  New  York  City,  have  relocated  In  Houston 
since  1970.  The  city  Is  now  the  home  of  nine 
firms  listed  in  Fortune  magazine's  500  lar- 
gest corporations.  Ten  years  ago.  It  had  only 
one. 

Dozens  of  new  office  towers  have  been 
erected  In  the  downtown  area  and  in  office 
parks  during  the  past  10  years  to  house  these 
corporate  newcomers.  Houston  now  has 
twice  as  much  office  space  as  It  had  in  1970. 

Economic  growth  added  more  than  70,000 
new  Jobs  in  the  past  two  years,  with  29,000 
opening  up  last  year  during  the  worst  of  the 
recession.  Many  companies  still  suffer  from 
shortages  of  skilled  vrorkers,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  4.6  per  cent. 

Analyzing  some  of  the  reasons  for  Hoot- 
ton's  growth  and  prosperity,  Ben  Love,  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Commerce  Bank,  says: 
"We  still  believe  In  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  think  healthy,  growing  businesses 
are  the  sotirce  of  Jobs,  not  government.  We 
try  to  keep  our  budgets  balanced  and  taxes 
low  to  give  business  the  Incentive  to  expand. 
We  don't  necessarily  believe  profit  Is  a  dirty 
word." 

Some  think  Houston  Is  an  excellent  lab- 
oratory to  test  the  validity  of  conservative 
economic  theory.  With  low  taxes  and  one  of 
the  lowest  living  costs  of  any  major  dty, 
Houstonlans  probably  have  more  real  dis- 
posable Income  to  spend. 

This  is  cited  as  one  reason  that  retail  sales 
remained  so  healthy  during  the  recession. 

Business  expansion  Is  aided  by  the  ab- 
sence of  zoning  laws,  which  some  urban 
experts  contend  has  kept  land  prices  from 
escalating  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere. 

Whether   this   probuslness   philosophy   Is 
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the  answer  to  all  urban  ills  Is  debatable,  but 
In  Hotiston  It  seems  to  work. 

The  ever-expanding  tax  base  has  put 'the 
city,  county  and  local  school  districts  in 
excellent  financial  condition.  All  possess  top 
bond  ratings.  For  example,  becatise  of  In- 
creased property  values,  ad  valorem  tax  col- 
lections Jumped  14.9  onllllon  dollars  In  1975 
without  a  rate  hike. 

No  worry  of  "white  flight" :  Freely  allowed 
annexation  has  permitted  the  city  to  retain 
a  solid  base  of  white,  middle-income  fam- 
ilies despite  the  spread  of  suburbs  and  the 
Increasing  number  of  poor  minorities  ring- 
ing the  downtown  area. 

"We  don't  worry  about  so-called  white 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  because  we  know  well 
eventually  annex  them  into  the  city,"  de- 
clares Mayor  Fred  Hofhelnz.  Houston  al- 
ready encompasses  503  square  miles. 

As  population  and  economic  growth  con- 
tinue, so  do  the  amenities  which  make  urban 
areas  so  attractive.  Houston  now  has  pro- 
fessional football,  basketball,  baseball  and 
hockey  teams,  all  playing  In  modem  sta- 
diums and  arenas. 

The  Houston  Grand  Opera  has  received 
national  recognition  for  its  performances 
and  innovative  work.  It  has  premiered  sev- 
eral operas. 

Houstonlans  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  rapid  change  that  few  recognized  the 
symbolic  significance  of  events  which  un- 
furled on  a  downtown  street  in  early  March. 

As  thousands  of  horses  ridden  by  whoop- 
ing cowboys  paraded  to  open  the  annual 
rodeo  and  livestock  show,  they  passed  a 
gleaming,  modern  symphony  hall  where  re- 
hearsals were  under  way  for  Carlisle  Floyd's 
"Bllby's  Doll,"  a  special  work  commissioned 
by  the  opera  company  with  a  federal  grant. 

Nearby,  working  in  the  shadows  of  a  re- 
cently completed  skyscraper,  a  Hollywood 
crew  was  filming  a  new  movie. 

Its  title:    "Future  World." 

Charlotte:  Building,  Growing  OTid  Booming 

Charlotte  prospers,  many  believe,  bepguse 
of  a  liberal  annexation  law  that  keeps  It  from 
getting  hemmed  in,  and  because  of  its 
strength  as  a  financial  and  distribution  cen- 
ter for  a  booming  North  Carolina  manufac- 
turing region. 

But,  further:  It  managed  to  resolve  the 
buslng-for-lntegration  Issue  before  the  city 
was  torn  apart. 

Unlike  other  cities  being  strangled  by  rigid 
geographical  limits.  State  law  allows  Char- 
lotte to  annex  contiguous  urbanized  areas 
without  a  vote  by  those  inside  or  outside. 
Since  1960,  the  city  has  added  42  square 
miles  this  way. 

"We  don't  have  that  white  noose  around 
the  neck  of  the  centrsd  city  that's  happened 
in  a  lot  of  Northern  cities  and  large  urban 
areas,"  notes  black  City  Councilman  Harvey 
B.  Qantt.  "People  who  move  In  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  city  also  have  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  costs." 

City  Finance  Director  John  B.  Fennell 
agrees  that  the  law  has  contributed  to  Char- 
lotte's sound  financial  position. 

He  says  Charlotte  has  seen  Its  property-t«ut 
base  rise  from  3.6  billion  dollars  in  1975  to 
4.4  billion  In  1976.  Instead  of  increasing  tax 
rates,  Charlotte  has  lowered  them,  from  a 
rate  of  $1.02  per  $100  to  88  cents  today. 

Keeping  downtown  "viable,"  Charlotte  has 
a  diversified  economy  and  serves  as  a  financial 
and  distribution  center  for  the  heavily  textile 
CaroUnas  and  to  some  extent  the  Southeast. 
Trucking  here  Is  second  only  to  Chicago's. 

Growth  has  been  rapid  and  forecasts  are 
It  will  continue. 

The  population  rose  to  284,738,  up  3.7  per 
cent,  from  1970  to  1973.  By  1995,  a  planning 
study  predicts,  the  county's  population  of 
397.850  will  ahnost  double. 

Unlike  many  large  cities,  the  downtown 
area  remains  viable.  Not  only  does  a  quarter 
of  the  county's  population  work  here,  but 
ties  to  downtown  have  tightened. 


Since  1970,  about  185  mUllon  dollars  has 
been  Invested  In  the  central  city.  Including 
two  office-banking  towers  In  1974.  Construc- 
tion still  goes  ofi  as  work  is  done  on  a  5.7- 
mUllon-dollar  county  Ebll  of  Justice  and  a 
15-story.  15.5-mllllon-dollar  hotel. 

Increasingly  seen  as  a  boon  to  the  city  Is 
Charlotte's  desegregation  program,  one  of  the 
toughest  in  the  nation  and  employing  mas- 
sive court-ordered  busing. 

Working  vrtth  school  officials  last  year,  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Group — Interested  parents, 
school  and  civic  representatives — helped  de- 
vise a  plan  widely  viewed  as  being  more  fair 
and  stable  than  previous  attempts. 

J.  Dennis  Lord,  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  says: 
"White  flight  has  not  been  a  disaster." 

Growing,  renovating:  Charlotte's  growth 
and  prosperity  have  not  been  without  grow- 
ing pains,  a  grappling  to  preserve  quality  of 
life. 

"When  I  moved  here  10  years  ago,  It  seemed 
to  me  Charlotte  desired  more  than  anything 
else  to  be  a  Junior  Atlanta.'  What  seemed  to 
be  the  panacea  for  life  and  vlbrance  in  the 
inner  city  was  a  strong  convention  trade," 
says  Dennis  Rash,  dean  of  students  at  UNG 
in  Charlotte,  and  chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Poiurth  Ward,  a  preservation  group.  He  senses 
a  change. 

For  example,  local  banks  have  worked  to 
develop  a  unique  financing  plan  to  begin 
renovation  of  the  fourth  ward — a  28-square- 
block  area  a  few  minutes  from  downtown 
which  In  the  1920s  and  'SOs  was  the  "In"  place 
to  live.  The  area  Is  now  50  per  cent  vacant 
and  deteriorating  with  only  600  residents,  but 
Mr.  Rash  predicts  8,500  in  10  years,  many  of 
them  in  new  townhouses. 

Many  people  view  Charlotte  as  a  big  small 
town  that's  turning  Into  a  truly  urban,  big 
city. 

James  L.  Cox,  director  for  urban  studies 
and  community  services  at  UNC  In  Charlotte, 
says  of  the  city: 

"I  think  Charlotte  has  potential,  a  chance 
to  avoid  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  other 
cities.  It's  really  a  question  of  whether  It  can 
deliver  on  that  potential." 
Kansas  City:  Shedding  Its  "Cow  Town"  Image 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  often  touted  as  one 
of  the  bright  stars  among  American  cities — 
and  for  many  reasons. 

The  once-famous  "cow  town"  Is  still  closely 
tied  to  agriculture,  a  fact  which  has  been  an 
economic  blessing  over  the  years.  While  the 
city  has  a  good  diversification  in  its  economy, 
a  large  share  of  its  commercial  activity  serv- 
ices the  huge  surrounding  farming  industry. 

The  bulk  of  wheat  sold  to  Russia  under 
grain  deals,  for  example,  has  been  marketed 
through  Kansas  City.  The  city's  stockyards 
still  do  a  brisk  business,  but  Kansas  City  has 
outgrown  the  cow-town  image.  Its  growth 
as  an  Industrial  and  financial  center  h»s 
dwarfed  the  cattle  Indvistry. 

But  there's  much  more  to  Kansas  City's 
advancement  than  that.  In  many  ways,  it  Is 
light-years  ahead  of  larger,  older  cities  In 
warding  off  urban  malaise. 

Diu-lng  the  early  1950s,  the  Kansas  City 
government  began  a  period  of  progressive  re- 
form that  has  continued  virlth  few  interrup- 
tions to  the  present. 

While  pulling  itself  back  up  by  Its  boot- 
straps. Kansas  City  took  steps  that  have 
proved  farsighted.  Among  these  was  a  judi- 
cious diversification  of  the  city's  revenue 
sources  and  an  ambitious  program  of  annex- 
ing available  Hand  to  the  city. 

Under  a  tax-^<eform  program  in  the  1950s, 
Kansas  City  began  reducing  Its  reliance  on 
the  property  tax  by  creating  new  taxes.  Today, 
the  city  relies  on  property  taxes  for  only  11 
per  cent  of  its  total  revenue.  Compare  thte 
with  that  of  other  cities:  New  York,  21  per 
cent;  Minneapolis,  28  per  cent;  San  Francisco, 
23  per  cent;  Dallas,  34  per  cent. 

Consider  also  the  following  per  capita 
property-tax  costs:  Kansas  City,  $43.99;  Bos- 


ton, $503.16,  and  San  Francisoo,  $234.26. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  what  this  means 
when  individuals  and  corporations  are  mak- 
ing decisions  as  to  where  to  locate. 

Better  way  of  life :  Besides  economic  assets. 
Kansas  City  also  boasts  a  better  quality  of 
life.  It  Is  a  clean  town,  crossed  with  freeways, 
and  remarkably  easy  to  travel  around  in 
without  becoming  snarled  in  traffic. 

There  are  150  parks  In  easy  reach  of  the 
500,000  residents  of  the  city  and  800,000 
others  who  live  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
entertainment  and  cultural  agenda  will  equal 
any  city  twice  Its  size. 

K-gTiBim  City  was  buUt  with  an  eye  for  es- 
thetics. The  city  claUns  It  Is  second  only  to 
Rome  In  the  number  of  fountains  that  gar- 
nish its  parks  and  boulevards. 

Another  area  hard  to  measxire  but  equally 
Important  to  municipal  well-being:  Kansas 
City  has  long  benefited  from  a  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  and  confidence  in  municipal 
government  on  the  part  of  local  businessmen. 

A  salesman  recently  visited  Kantaw  City 
and  was  staying  at  the  city's  new  3S0-mll- 
lion  doUar  Crown  Center.  He  commented: 
"Kansas  City  is  Just  nothing  like  you  would 
expect.  The  downtown  Is  a  thriving  place.  It 
has  new  convention  centers,  new  basketball 
and  Ice  arenas,  a  new  twin  football  and 
baseball  stadium.  What  really  surprises  you 
Is  all  this  is  going  on  In  Kansas  City." 

"All  this"  Is  part  of  a  5.3-bllllon-dollar 
city  renaissance  that  also  Includes  a  new  In- 
ternational airport,  a  foreign-trade  zone,  148- 
acre  amusement  park,  a  new  medical  school 
and  hospital,  community  colleges,  grade 
schools,  and  the  restoration  of  an  "old  town" 
along  the  Missouri  River  waterfront.  Local 
businesses  will  pay  for  75  per  cent. 

Reluctance  to  borrow.  Among  Kansas  City's 
conservative  fiscal  policies  has  been  a  tena- 
cious resistance  to  over-indebtedness.  Gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  now  total  97  million 
dollars  which  is  189  million  short  of  Its  legal 
limit.  The  result  of  such  solvency  has  been 
an  AA  rating  for  most  Kansas  City  bonds.  In- 
vestors are  being  attracted  away  from  other 
cities.  The  rate  of  interest  Kansas  City  has 
had  to  pay  on  bonds  is  declining.  On  a  re- 
cent Issue  It  was  only  4.97  per  cent. 

Aggressive  annexation  carried  out  in  the 
1950s  and  the  '60s  has  also  paid  off.  Says  A.  O. 
Hays,  assistant  director  of  finance:  "Even 
back  then  the  dty  council  saw  that  many 
other  dtles  were  getting  sealed  off  by  sub- 
iirbs  and  they  took  steps  to  prevent  Kansas 
City  from  becoming  a  victim  of  the  same 
problem." 

Though  TTftncim  City  has  a  population  of 
Just  under  500.000,  it  is  the  covintry's  eighth 
largest  In  land  size.  From  62  square  miles  In 
1950,  It  went  to  130  square  miles  in  1960  and 
to  316  today.  For  decades,  the  dty  will  be 
able  to  absorb  residential  and  commercial 
expansion  within  Its  boundaries  and,  thus, 
avoid  loss  of  assessed  valuation. 

Summing  up  the  success  of  Kansas  City, 
Charles  N.  BQmball,  president  of  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute,  says:  "We  are  blessed  in 
ganRn--;  City  With  a  do-lt-youTsclf -minded  es- 
tablishment that  can  produce  a  multibllllon- 
dollar  building  boom  and  still  not  lose  sen- 
sitivity to  the  need  to  solve  human  problems. 
We  have  learned  from  mistakes  of  older 
cities.  Growth  here  is  being  managed;  It 
won't  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  way  of  Ufe." 

Mr.  Kimball  admits  that  Kansas  City  Is 
considered  an  unlikely  place  for  such  suc- 
cess because  its  area  encompasses  two  cities, 
two  States,  seven  metropolitan  counties  and 
30  other  governmental  bodies. 

"We  shoiild  be  engulfed  in  red  tape,  but  we 
aren't,"  Mr.  Kimball  asserts.  "Kansas  City  Is 
like  a  bumblebee:  It  shouldn't  fly,  but  It 
does." 

Boston:  Looking  to  a  Better  Future 

Boston  generally  Is  suffering  from  all  the 
ailments  and  crippling  restrictions  that  have 
brought  other  older  and  larger  cities  to  their 
knees.  And  yet — 
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TROUBLE  AT  THE  HACIENDA 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  look  to  our  n^ghbors 
for  support,  needs,  and  In  most  cases, 
friendship.  We  must  take  to  heart  their 
problems  and  their  needs.  Mr.  Otis 
Carney  recently  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  which  I  commend  to 
you.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Carney's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trottble  at  the  Hacienda 
(By  Otis  Carney) 
CuLiACAN,  Mexico. — At  night,  without 
warning,  grime-faced  Invaders  swoop  down 
on  some  irrigated  field  In  the  staite  of  Sinaloa, 
spear  it  with  Mexican  flags,  throw  up  tents 
and  shacks,  and  dare  the  owners  or  authori- 
ties to  put  them  off. 

The  Invaders  calling  themselves  the 
UGOCM  (Union  General  de  Obreroe  y  Cam- 
pesinos),  are  led  by  articulate  youths  from 
universities  who  tell  them — as  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  telling  them  since  1917 — that 
because  they  are  Mexican,  they're  entitled  to 
a  piece  of  land.  Any  land:  big  or  small  private 
farms,  city  lots,  ejldo  communal  property  of 
other  agrarians,  federal  land. 

During  the  past  few  months.  In  over  50 
separate  invasions,  the  invaders  have  seized 
25.000  acres  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  in  north- 
ern Mexico;  and  brought  Mexico's  richest 
agricultural  state  to  a  knuckle-white  show- 
down. 

Obviously  concerned.  President  Luis  Eche- 
verrla  flew  to  Sinaloa  in  early  March,  saying: 
"I  come  with  the  law  in  my  hands."  He  or- 
dered his  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  remain 
in  the  state  until  the  problem  Is  solved. 

Bwena  suerte — good  luck,  say  embattled 
tomato  farmers  like  Bernardo  Mora.  As  we 
flew  in  his  Cessna  over  the  amazing  produc- 
tivity that's  been  beaten  out  of  this  desert. 
Mora  added:  "What's  being  decided  here  Is 
whether  we  have  private  property  anvmore 
In  Mexico." 

Invaders  have  already  moved  Into  the 
cities — Mazatlan,  Acapulco,  Monterrey — get- 
ting an  unexpected  assist  in  December  when 
the  Mexican  congress  rammed  through  two 
land-use  control  laws  by  which  the  govern- 
ment can  conflscate  property  for  "social 
needs."  In  February,  President  Echeverria  an- 
nounced a  16-year  economic  plan,  reported  by 
the  AP  as:  "Mexico  stakes  Its  future  on  a 
continued  swing  to  the  left." 

Fearful  of  losing  the  whole  enchilada,  wor- 
ried Mexican  citizens  have  begun  squirreling 
money  Into  the  U.S.  Bankers  from  El  Paso  to 
San  Diego  tell  of  hasty  deposits  made  from 
shopping  bags  and  shoe  boxes,  stuffed  with 
big  bills. 

"These  politicians  of  ours  are  radishes!" 
scoffs  a  Mexican-Greek  tomato  farmer.  "Red 
on  the  outside,  white  inside.  If  going  left 
means  they  can  grab  more  money  and  power, 
left  they  go." 

"Sure,"  answers  GuUlermo  Mlllan,  pub- 
lisher of  Cullacan's  "El  Dlarlo,"  "some  poli- 
ticians have  made  fortunes,  but  so  have  these 
big  fanners.  If  they're  not  willing  to  work 
for  Mexico,  let  them  take  their  money  and 
get  out." 

Under  land  laws  from  the  Revolution,  no 
individual  can  fann  more  than  250  acres. 
But,  to  make  efficient  economic  units,  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  long  been  putting  ad- 
dltlontj  250  acre  parcels  In  the  names  of 
their  many  relatives.  Inevitably,  Mlllan  feels, 
the  government  will  end  these  family  enter- 
prises; agribusiness  will  then  become  a  co- 
operative of  stock  companies  and  eJldo  com- 
munal farms.  WUl  there  be  violence  in  the 
breakup?  Mlllan  shakes  his  head.  "It's  too 
late  for  that." 


The  same  afternoon,  a  minor  government 
official  demands  from  Mora  an  «8,000  bribe 
{"■motivacion"  the  polite  new  term)  or  hell 
recommend  that  a  parcel  of  Mora's  land  be 
confiscated  Into  an  eJldo. 

Forty -fcxu-  years  earlier  lands  and  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Mora  family  for  over  a 
century  were  similarly  taken.  The  Moras 
then  moved  to  a  dry  plain,  leveled  ramas 
(brush),  drilled  weUs,  built  concrete  ditch- 
ing to  Join  the  remarkable  skein  of  hydro- 
electric power  that  federal  agencies  had 
carved  out  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  As  workers 
flocked  in,  Mora  built  a  town,  school,  church, 
providing  free  water  and  electricity  which 
the  government  then  seized,  without  com- 
pensation. Indeed,  it  now  charges  Mora's 
workers  918  per  month,  usually  to  run  sev- 
eral light  bulbs  and.  If  they're  lucky,  a  TV 
set. 

But  Mora's  town — call  it  Estaclon  Canal- 
began  to  lay  golden  eggs:  tomatoes,  peas, 
melons  grown  for  a  booming  U.S.  market. 
Now,  he  operates  70  large  tractors,  12  Cater- 
pillars, employs  3,000  pickers  for  six  months 
in  the  flelds.  5,000  during  melon  season,  and 
hundreds  more  in  the  clanking  conveyor 
belts  of  the  packing  sheds,  refrigerated 
rooms,  even  a  box  factory. 

Multiply  Mora's  operation  by  dozens  of 
bigger  ones,  you  get  a  Slnaloa-Sonora  agri- 
business estimated  at  2.8  million  acres 
planted  yearly,  almost  half  Mexico's  total. 
Slnaloa's  vegetables  are  Mexico's  nximber 
one  agricultural  export:  $176  million  last 
year.  83%  of  which  Is  produced  by  private 
farms,  though  they  hold  only  28%  of  Slna- 
loa's cropland. 

"It's  crazy,"  Mora  says,  "the  politicians 
telling  us  we  can  be  In  business  with  out- 
siders, but  not  our  families.  How  else  can  we 
raise  the  needed  capital:  (10,000  to  get  one 
acre  of  tomatoes  to  the  States?  Sure,  there's 
proflt  some  years;  others,  frost,  wind,  market 
break,  we're  wiped  out.  If  the  government 
takes  these  farms,  are  they  going  to  risk  that 
kind  of  money?  Where  will  they  get  It?  Right 
now  they  can't  finance  half  the  ejidos 
they've  already  given  to  the  people." 

And,  in  most  cases,  eJldo  farming  is  bo 
Inefficient  that  Mora  often  ends  up  trading 
them  good  lands  he's  developed,  for  those 
that  they've  made  worthless. 

Mora's  efforts  have  built  him  a  dazzling 
white  hacienda,  tennis  court,  pool,  peacocks 
on  the  lawn.  And  he  lives  behind  a  high 
brick  wall,  locked  gates,  guards.  Sa3rs  Dolores 
("Lolls")  Mora,  his  wife:  "We  used  to  feel 
we  were  so  loved  here,  needed.  Not  anymore." 
In  the  early  19706,  guerrillas,  many  trained 
in  Russia  or  North  Korea,  struck  Mexico's 
heartland.  Big  farmers  of  Sinaloa  were 
hauled  out  of  their  pickups  or  seized  at 
payroll  time  (Mexican  law  demands  that 
farm  workers  be  paid  in  cash),  held  for  ran- 
soms of  $80,000  to  $400,000.  Too  often,  even 
with  payment,  the  victims  came  home  feet 
first. 

Farmers  like  Mora  could  only  Inspect  their 
lands  by  air,  and  with  guns.  When  the  Mora 
children  rode  horseback,  they  had  to  stay 
within  the  hacienda  wall,  machine  gun- 
carrying  guards  trotting  after  them.  The 
children  were  finally  sent  to  the  States.  The 
kidnappings  dwindled  away  in  mysterious 
silence;  then,  the  Invaders  came. 

Last  December  the  farmers  retaliated, 
hauling  7,000  tractors  out  of  the  fields  and 
parking  them  along  the  highways.  All  grow- 
ing would  end  unless  private  landowners 
were  guaranteed  legal  title  and  protection. 
When  Sinaloa  Governor  Alfonso  G.  Calderon 
announced  that  he  wouldn't  use  public  force 
to  remove  the  invaders,  a  showdown  seemed 
inunlnent.  Then  an  angered  President  Eche- 
verria formed  a  hasty  conunlttee  of  growers, 
agrarians.  Invaders,  and  uneasy  production 
resumed. 

But  no  real  peace.  Government  reprisal 
down  here  can  turn  out  the  lights  of  your 
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farm,  or  on  you,  which  Is  why  Bernardo  and 
Lolls  Mora  asked  me  not  to  use  their  real 
names.  "Use  my  name,  damn  it!"  said  an 
agricultural  supplier,  with  no  land  to  lose. 
•That's  the  trouble  with  Mexico.  We're  all 
too  afraid."  It  took  his  American  wife  to  talk 
him  out  of  it,  remembering  a  friend  who  was 
ston^ed  by  mysterious  assailants. 

So  the  social  life  has  ended  on  the  farms, 
no  one  daring  to  drive  dark  roads.  Hacienda 
Mora  is  a  bank  vault  of  locks.  When  my  wife 
and  I  went  to  bed  in  a  ^acious  second  flo<X' 
suite,  the  Moras  made  us  double  bolt  our 
door.  Buenos  nochea. 

"You  Americans  aren't  stupid,"  cried  a 
Sinaloa  agronomist.  "You're  going  to  have  a 
Cuba  here  with  a  2,200  mile  conunon  border. 
Wake  up!" 

One  thing  is  sure:  the  time  bomb  ticks  in 
the  Estaclon  Canales,  where  the  workers' 
adobes  huddle  against  the  hacienda  wall. 
They  earn  $5.60  a  day.  Echeverria  won  the 
raise  lor  them  recently.  But  up  In  California, 
wetbacks  tell  of  being  paid  $30-$40  a  day 
for  the  same  Job.  And  there,  too.  is  the  good 
life  and  the  folks  on  TV,  So  how  you  gonna 
keep  'em  picking  the  peas,  after  they've  seen 
"Mary  Hartman,  Mary  Hartman"? 

That's  the  revolution  now.  media  explod- 
ing over  basically  uneducated  people;  they 
sell  chairs  to  their  TVs  for  50  cents,  go  to 
the  fields  with  transistors  In  their  pockets, 
tinning  a  constant  symphony  of  protest  from 
communications  that  are  mostly  government 
controlled.  Sixty-two  million  Mexicans  now, 
doubling  within  20  years:  inflation  20%, 
unemployment  near  50%.  No  wonder  the 
natives  are  restless,  demanding  land  and  a 
decent  life  style  at  last. 

But  the  good  land  U  practically  all  gone, 
and  to  return  to  the  individual  hillside  of 
beans  is  the  wrong  direction  anyway. 
Courageous,  far-sighted  Me.-rlcans  know  they 
must  Industrialize,  and  do  it  fast.  Because 
out  there.  Big  Brother  Is  clunking  around: 
organizers  whipping  up  the  city  barrios; 
bookstores  loaded  with  Lenin,  Che  and  ob- 
sciu-e  Soviet  economists;  yawnlngly  dull 
dociunentarles  on  world  communism.  And  a 
weekly  favorite  out  In  the  tanktowns:  a  TV 
serial  on  Zapata,  burning  haciendas  and  tak- 
ing the  land. 

The  day  we  left  sunny  Cullacan,  the  week's 
second  machine  gun  massacre  took  place, 
while  up  in  the  hills  they  arrested  some  types 
In  military  uniforms  who  had  apparently 
performed  countless  rapes,  mvirders  and, 
naturally,  drug  sales.  Cullacan  residents  vised 
to  call  their  fair  city  "Little  Chicago"  until 
the  comparison  got  ridiculous.  It's  Thompson 
town  now,  center  of  the  billion  dollar  drug 
Industry,  heroin  labs,  fleets  of  shiny  Ameri- 
can cars  standing  In  front  of  adobes  that 
couldn't  support  a  burro.  Stir  In  tomatoes, 
Invaders,  and  you've  got  some  strange  ducks 
flying  around.  Sad  ones.  If  you  love  Mexico 
as  I  do. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  able  news- 
paper columnist,  penned  an  excellent 
tribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  233d 
anniversary  of  his  birth  April  13. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  tribute  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Anniveksakt  op  His  Birtr.   a 
TkiBiTTK  TO  Jefferson 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Cbarlottxsvillx,  Va. — ^Por  26  years  I  have 
been    a    trustee    of   the    Thomas    Jefferson 
Memorial  Ftoundation,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 


tion that  restored  Montlcello  and  maintains 
It  as  a  national  shrine.  On  Jefferson's  birth- 
day (April  13,  1743)  each  year,  the  trustees 
dine  at  Montlcello  and  that  is  why  I  am 
here. 

Each  year's  invitation.  In  Jefferson's  own 
script  surrounded  by  the  circle  be  used, 
reads:  '"Hi.  Jefferson  presents  his  con^iU- 
ments  and  requests  the  favor  of  your  com- 
pany to  dinner  at  MonticeUo  on  April  13  at 
seven  in  the  evening." 

The  dlnnerware  Is  Jefferson's,  the  flowers 
are  his  choice  and  we  serve  the  same  menu 
he  selected  (venison  featured)  when  he  In- 
vited the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  there  for 
dinner.  Since  Jefferson  was  an  exceUent 
violinist,  chamber  music  usuaUy  follows.  In- 
cluding scores  Jefferson  wrote.  His  own  music 
stand  is  part  of  the  Foundation's  Montlcello 
restoration. 

Jefferson,  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  straight  as 
the  spire  of  the  Washington  Moniunent, 
large-boned,  slim,  slightly  redheaded,  was  a 
delightful  and  congenial  companion;  always 
hopeful,  a  good  talker,  a  good  listener,  treas- 
ured as  a  friend.  His  wine  celler  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Western  world. 

Jefferson's  library  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  His  book  on  gar- 
dens remains  in  print — a  classic.  Montlcello 
abounds  with  his  amazing  inventions.  Jeffer- 
son was  a  superb  rider,  and  his  favorite 
horse,  Caracatacus,  stood  at  the  top  of  all 
racing  horses  in  Virginia. 

He  was  a  prince  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  all,  and  what  keeps  coming  through  to 
you  at  MonticeUo  Is  the  man  himself. 

Jefferson  had  the  Leonardo  seed — a  Renais- 
sance man,  really. 

Albemarle  County  was  In  the  Virginia 
wilderness,  and  it  took  Jefferson  25  years  to 
build  this  world-famous  architectural  mas-^, 
terplece  a  mile  or  so  from  his  birthplace  at 
Shadwell.  He  was  Monticello's  designer, 
draftsman,  architect,  engineer  and  landscape 
genius  as  well.  The  timber  was  cut  and  the 
stone  hewn  from  his  mountalntop  Itself,  the 
beautiful  bricks  were  made  in  his  kilns,  the 
nails  in  his  nailery. 

Jefferson  obtained  his  first  architectural 
book  when  a  student  at  WiUiam  &  Mary  Col- 
lege— bought  from  an  old  cabinet-maker 
near  the  college  gate.  This  flrst  book  seems 
to  have  developed  his  passion  for  architec- 
ture and  building.  But  how  anyone  Innocent 
of  apprenticeship  or  training  could  achieve 
such  a  classic  is  beyond  understanding. 

Jefferson  started  leveling  his  mountalntop 
in  1768  and  began  building  in  1769.  On  Feb. 
14,  1772,  he  brought  his  bride — charming 
Martha  Wayles  Skelton,  a  childless  widow  of 
23 — to  his  unfinished  home.  He  was  then 
only  29.  He  was,  of  course,  only  33  when  he 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  remarkably  inventive  candlelit  desk  of 
his  own  design  which  you  can  see  today  at 
MonticeUo. 

Martha  was  Jefferson's  Galatea — their 
married  life  was  extremely  happy.  But  only 
two  daughters  of  their  six  children  survived 
infancy,  and  Martha  herself  died  within  10 
years.  Jefferson  never  remarried. 

MonticeUo  was  at  that  time  nearly  finished, 
except  for  the  second-story  portico.  Jefferson 
was  too  disconsolate  to  proceed,  nor  did  he 
iintil  returning  from  the  presidency. 

Voltaire  said,  "The  man  who  thinks  makes 
others  think."  Jefferson  was  flrst  and  pre- 
dominantly an  intellectual,  and  It  is  utterly 
natural  that  his  last  act  was  to  create  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Widely  called  the  most  beautiful  assembly 
of  academic  buildings  in  the  world,  the  uni- 
versity remains  to  this  day  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  Jefferson — its  architect,  builder 
and  first  rector. 

In  Italian,  "MonticeUo"  means  "Little 
Mountain"  and.  incidentaUy,  Jefferson  al- 
ways used   the  Italian  pronunciation — like 


the  musical  Instrument.  He  occupied  It  63 
years.  As  President,  Jefferson  reduced  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  as  a  generous  host  at  Monti- 
ceUo, a  father,  a  father-in-law  and  a  grand- 
father, his  hospitaUty  was  so  boimdleas  that 
he  died  $100,000  in  debt. 

Jefferson  had  said:  "AU  my  dreams  end 
where  I  hope  my  days  wiU  end,  at  Montl- 
cello." They  did.  He  died  there,  age  S3,  on 
July  4,  1826 — precisely  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


PEACEFUL  VAULEY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
article  written  by  Larry  Van  Goetham 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  New  York 
limes.  For  reasons  that  will  ^pear  ob- 
vious. I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  it  and  ask  unsmimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reflections  on  a  Pkacefttl  Vallet 
(By  Larry  Van  Goetham) 

MiLWATTKEE. — There  Ls  a  haunted  house 
near  us,  but  it  is  peopled  with  memories  not 
ghosts.  Memories  are  forbidding  enough. 

The  gray,  old  farmhouse  lurks  behind  four 
tall  white  pine  trees  whose  spreading 
branches  conceal  a  low  stone  waU  that 
stands  stolidly  against  the  north  horizon. 

The  house  seems  to  sink  Into  the  low  hiU. 
The  meadow  about  it  drops  sharply  in  the 
rear  to  a  kettle  hole  through  which  an  old 
wagon  road  winds. 

The  lane  Is  guUled  deeply  by  rain.  The 
house  is  no  less  wrinkled.  Nobody  goes  there 
anymore.  We  pass  such  abandoned  home- 
steads these  days  in  a  hurry  to  get  some- 
where. Take  time  now  and  come  with  me. 

The  people  who  Uved  here  had  faith,  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  in  the  land,  in  origins 
and  the  redemption  beyond  the  grave.  Some- 
times that  was  aU  they  had. 

They  Uved  harsh  lives  on  the  outback  of 
the  nation,  and  they  labored  seven  days  a 
week,  with  time  off  for  Sunday  worship,  to 
survive  in  a  land  whose  largesse  they  sought 
to  give  them  sustenance  beyond  the  grave. 

They  are  remembered  for  what  little  they 
left.  They  left  their  homes  to  weather  slowly 
In  the  long  years  that  saw  carefully  planted 
apple  trees  and  lilac  bushes  ^read  gnarled, 
black  branches  that  sprout  new  life. 

They  left  the  remains  of  out-bulldlngs 
now  invaded  by  animals,  buUdings  whose 
doors  shudder  in  the  south  wind,  whose 
Jagged  windows  refiect  a  broken  sky,  that 
nobody  here  looks  at  anymore. 

They  left  an  outdoor  toUet  where  a  bird 
nests.  They  left  their  marks  upon  the  houses. 
Initials  carved  crudtiy  on  doon,  cheap  cot- 
ton curtains  q>laahlng  tattered  odor  • 
rusted  pump  spouting  water  on  command. 
They  left  their  marks  away  from  the  house. 

Across  the  hill.  In  a  fallow  place  overgrown 
by  aspen  trees  and  bramble  bushes  and 
grazed  occasionally  by  deer  lies  a  record  of 
their  lives,  the  famUy  cemetery.  There  are 
eleven  stones,  six  of  than  very  small,  one  » 
flat  river  stone  rudely  Inscribed:  SON. 

The  stones  are  imbedded  in  the  hlU  like 
the  underlying  bedrock.  They  sink  or  sag  as 
If  drawn  to  the  remains  below.  They  be- 
speak an  Inexpressible  weariness,  the  bone- 
less fatigue  of  persons  who  went  confidently. 
If  not  willingly,  to  their  Maker. 

The  legends  record  lives  for  which  each 
stone  seems  a  tiny  punctuation  mark — Shall 
we  call  it  a  period  or  a  comma? — amid  the 
centuries. 

The  stores  are  silent.  Only  the  trees  have 
a  voice.  Aspen  and  pine  whisper  in  the  breeze. 
The  grass  slthers.   But  if  you  listen  hard 
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you  may  hear  a  silent 
Is  a  stone  rising  like 
country  church: 


jranlte  murmur.  Here 
spire  of  the  nearby 
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She   died,   as   they 
winter.    Several   of  he: 
Why  do  I  pause,  and 
the  old  house  seem  to 
I  see  only  windows 

Unless  they  leave  a 
deed,  battle,  book,  sonc 
and  women  leave  thet' 
the  graveyards. 

But  no  good  can  last 
stones'   Inscriptions 
reading. 

Now  the  graying  sky 
hills.  The  ridge  line  of 
under  the  falling  sun. 
barks,  cowbells  tinkle 
train   rumbles    south 
hawk  floats  on  an  updr^ft 

The  day  wind  falls 
The  air  turns  suddenlr 
of  the  day  Is  gone, 
and  sinister,  but  It  has 
award  It.  We  are  our 

We  have  a  tendencv 
the  lives  we  are  living 
from  the  earth,  someth 
from  nature. 

We  establish 
fear  on  a  planet  upo^ 
only  aliens,  and  we 
reality  that  every  step 
ward  the  grave,  beyond 

There  comes  no  time 
this  end  except  when 
may  dream.  We  breatht 
by  a  Caesar,  dust  once 
another  time,  another 

Away  in  a  field  a  robl^ 
out,  singing  a  song  of 
where  men  and  womeji 
bom,  baptized,  married 
where  people  once 
dreamed,  this  cold  houie 

This  restless  eternltv 


;ay.  In  the  dead  of 
sons   preceded   her. 

l^k  about?  Why  does 
peering  at  me  here? 
woodland  Is  silent. 

^vlng  legend — a  great 
or  poem — most  men 
firmest  farewells  In 


sinks  down  upon  the 

the  Wolf  River  looms 

I  cross  the  valley  a  dog 

a  Soo  Line  freight 

toward    the    river,    a 
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Mr.    HUMPHREY. 


wish  to  bring  to  th»  attention  of  my 


by  Lewis  Beman 
for  That  Old  Ever- 
he  April  1976  issue 


colleagues  an  article 
entitled  "A  New  Case 
Normal  Granary,"  in 
of  Fortune  magazine. 

In  this  very  inforfciatlve  article,  the 
author  covers  the  stoi  y  of  what  has  hap 
pened  since  1972  wiih  the  Soviet  pur 
chases  and  the  depletion  of  our  reserve 
grain  stocks.  He  deti  ils  what  has  hap 
pened  since  then  in  terms  of  reduced 
crops  because  of  bad  weather  and  food 
shortages  throughout  the  world. 

The  author  also  goes  into  some  detail 
in  explaining  the  impact  of  a  reduced 
grain  crop  on  the  Un  ted  States  as  com- 
pared to  a  country  lik  e  India  where  most 
grain  is  consumed  directly  by  people. 
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forever.  Some  of  the 
worn   and   beyond 


is  twilight  descends. 

cold  and  the  peace 

house  looms  dark 

no  presence  we  don't 

o^n  haunting. 

all   of  us,   to   view 

as  something  apart 

ng  somehow  separate 


in  Judgment  and 

which  we   are  the 

escape  the  awful 

we  take  Is  made  to- 

;he  stones. 

when  we  can  escape 

sleep,  and  then  we 

the  air  once  exhaled 

of  another  man  in 

place. 

is  singing  his  heart 

ihis  place,  this  house 

and  children  were 

ind  burled,  this  place 

loved,  wept  and 

once  so  warm. 


Mr.   President.   I 


Americans  consume 


their  grain  in  the  f)rm  of  bread  and 


cereals  with  the  bulk 


mals.  In  India,  the  author  explains  that 


grain  consumption 
only  by  something 


'a  20  percent  drop  in 
could  be  accomplishec 
approaching  mass  sta  rvation." 

He  also  points  out  that  there  have 
been  major  increases  in  production  costs 


ust  20  percent  of 


going  to  feed  ani- 


in  recent  years  which  means  that  farm- 
ers are  less  likely  to  invest  that  extra 
amoimt  of  fertilizer  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  production.  The  article  also 
indicates  the  great  investment  required 
to  open  up  new  land  for  production  or 
to  sustain  noiTnal  operations — for  exam- 
ple, $500,000  in  capital  is  required  for  a 
normal  Great  Plains  wheat  farm  opera- 
tion. 

The  issue  of  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  exports  in  general  is  the  major  un- 
certainty in  our  grain  markets.  The  au- 
thor feels  that  the  recent  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  better  thsm  ad 
hoc  purchases,  "but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  effective  such  arrangements 
will  be  imder  actual  circumstances  of 
short  supply." 

The  author  comes  down  to  the  very 
important  conclusion  that  grain  stocks 
will  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  addi- 
tional bursts  in  consumer  prices.  He 
clearly  recognizes  that  who  should  carry 
the  stocks  and  how  much  we  need  are 
essentially  political  questions.  However, 
he  is  certain  that  such  excess  capacity 
is  a  necessary  investment  in  disaster  in- 
surance that  this  country  can  ill  afford 
to  do  without. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   New    Case   for   That   Old   Eveh-Normal 
Granary 

(By  Lewis  Beman) 

For  all  the  attention  given  OPEC's  quad- 
rupling of  the  price  of  oU,  the  near  trebling 
of  U.S.  grain  prices  was  a  more  immediate 
caruse  of  the  tremendous  surge  of  Inflation 
that  nearly  overwhelmed  the  American  econ- 
omy in  1973  and  1974.  Transmitted  quickly 
through  the  complex  supply  chain  that  links 
together  what  is  still  the  nation's  largest  in- 
dustry, the  runaway  cost  of  grain  pushed  the 
price  of  bread,  meat,  and  other  essentials  to 
heights  undreamed  of  by  even  the  most  pes- 
simistic housewives.  And.  being  directly  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  Increase  in  the  consumer  price  index, 
higher  retail  food  costs  played  an  even  larger 
role  in  the  public's  growing  sense  that  things 
were  getting  out  of  control. 

In  a  country  where  farm  surpluses  have 
long  been  considered  a  major  national  prob- 
lem, the  sudden  appearance  of  agricultural 
shortages  was  something  of  a  cultural  shock. 
In  conjunction  with  the  nearly  simultaneous 
discovery  of  unsuspected  capacity  limits  In 
basic  Industries  such  as  steel  and  chemicals, 
the  experience  has  resulted  In  a  considerably 
greater  appreciation  of  the  economics  of  sup- 
ply— an  Important  corrective  In  an  age  when 
economists  have  focused  too  exclusively  on 
government  management  of  aggregate  de- 
mand. 

It  Is  hard  to  be  very  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  riding  out  the  rest  of  the  decade 
without  another  food-price  explosion.  Agri- 
cultural accidents,  such  as  the  drought  that 
hit  this  year's  winter  wheat  crop,  seem  to  be 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  Seventies, 
and  we  now  have  less  than  half  the  grain  re- 
serves that  we  had  four  years  ago  as  Insur- 
ance against  disaster.  After  decades  of  trying 
to  prevent  American  farmers  from  produc- 
ing too  much,  in  short,  we  are  still  woefully 
unprepared  for  a  new  era  in  which  they  do 
not  seem  able  to  produce  quite  enough. 

SPILLING   Otrr   OF  THE  TENTS 

The  new  era  arrived  with  a  dramatic  swift- 
ness that  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 


Until  1972,  the  most  obvious  thing  about 
VS.  agriculture  was  what  a  book  published 
In  that  year  called  "the  overproduction  trap." 
As  they  had  for  generations,  American 
fanners  regularly  refuted  Thomas  Malthus  by 
Increasing  the  yields  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of  population 
growth.  Even  with  steady  increases  In  per 
capita  food  consumption  and  growing  export 
markets,  only  rigid  controls  on  acreage 
seemed  to  stand  In  the  way  of  ever  larger 
surpluses. 

To  most  people  concerned  with  agricul- 
tural policy,  the  experience  of  the  late  1950'8 
had  been  instructive.  Although  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  had  come  up  with  a  "soil  bank"  pro- 
gram that  kept  an  average  of  24  mlUlon  acres 
out  of  production,  a  generous  price-support 
program  encouraged  farmers  to  pUe  on  more 
fertilizer  and  forced  the  federal  government 
to  act  as  buyer  of  last  resort  for  a  good  part 
of  the  resulting  crop. 

By  1961,  the  federal  government  was  the 
not-very-proud  owner  of  some  100  million 
tons  of  grain,  equal  to  more  than  60  percent 
of  annual  consumption.  Representing  an  In- 
vestment of  about  (6  bUllon  and  costing  some 
$40  million  a  year  In  storage  charges,  the 
grain  hoard  was  quite  literally  too  big  for 
the  government  to  contain:  It  was  spilling 
out  of  the  tents  that  were  being  used  as 
temporary  granaries. 

Over  the  next  decade,  reduction  of  grahi 
reserves  became  an  urgent  task  of  govern- 
ment. A  whole  series  of  allotment  schemes 
was  adopted  that  diverted  an  average  of  40 
million  acres  a  year  Into  "set-aside"  pro- 
grams. This  held  production  at  Just  about 
the  level  demanded  by  the  market.  Some  150 
million  tons  of  grain  were  either  given  away 
or  sold  on  concessionary  terms  abroad 
through  Public  Law  480,  a  program  that  com- 
bined self-interest  and  humanitarian  Im- 
pulses. By  the  early  I970's  government  stocks 
were  down  to  about  50  million  tons,  the 
equivalent  of  25  percent  of  yearly  consump- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  however,  government  ofB- 
cials  were  not  particularly  happy  with  the 
liquidation  effort,  which  cost  $11.6  billion 
over  the  course  of  the  decade.  Stocks  were 
still  about  twice  as  great  as  the  grain  trade 
required  for  working  balances,  and  farmers 
quite  routinely  disappointed  the  planners  by 
producing  another  record  yield  per  acre  every 
time  acreage  allotments  were  cut  back.  It 
sometimes  seemed  as  If  natural  disasters  were 
the  only  crop  controls  that  worked.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Earl  Butz  was  thus  acting 
well  within  the  tradition  of  his  office  when, 
as  a  worldwide  pattern  of  freakish  weather 
developed  In  1972,  he  saw  it  mainly  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  dishoard  grain.  So  as 
not  to  spoil  the  chances,  the  Agriculture 
Department  announced  a  further  tightening 
of  acreage  controls  on  July  17,  1972.  That 
was  Just  ten  days  after  the  soon-to-be-ln- 
famous  Russian  wheat  deal. 

A  record  run  op  bad  lttck 
In  the  past,  the  United  States  had  gen- 
erally benefited  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others.  After  widespread  crop  failures  In  Asia 
In  1965,  for  example,  American  grain  exjK)rt8 
had  risen  by  more  than  25  percent  In  one  year 
to  a  50-mllllon-ton  record  that  was  to  stand 
for  six  years.  In  1972,  however,  the  U.S.  was 
to  discover  that  Its  position  as  the  world's 
residual  food  supplier  sometimes  Imposed 
economic  shocks  that  It  no  longer  had  the 
capacity  to  absorb — at  least  not  without  a 
serious  Impact  on  domestic  prices  and  food 
consumption. 

As  expected  by  the  weather-watchers,  1973 
brought  large  crop  losses  In  India  and  China. 
This,  together  with  a  drought  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mediocre  crops  In  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  Australia,  reduced  total  world  grain 
production  by  2.6  percent — the  largest  short- 
fall In  a  decade.  Also  as  expected,  customers 
came  flocking  to  the  United  States  In  record 
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numbers,  including,  of  course,  those  highly 
skilled  negotiators  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  size  of  the  export  surge  was  not  ex- 
pected nor  In  retrospect  was  It  particularly 
welcome.  Grain  shipments  abroad  Increased 
by  70  percent  to  a  record  rate  of  72  million 
tons  between  mld-1972  and  mld-1973.  Stocks 
were  reduced  to  a  twenty-year  low  of  43  mil- 
lion tons.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  grain  prices 
went  up  75  percent — the  first  real  farm  boom 
since  tiie  end  of  World  War  II. 

There  Is  still  considerable  controversy 
among  economists  as  to  why  grain  prices 
rose  80  far  so  fast.  Although  the  27-inllllon- 
ton  gap  between  current  output  and  demand 
was  high  by  historic  standards.  It  was  only 
about  nine  million  tons  more  than  the  short- 
fall In  the  corn-blight  year  of  1970  when 
prices  behaved  much  more  gracefully.  One 
new  element  was  devaluation,  which  raised 
the  doUar  cost  of  grain  by  more  than  Its 
foreign-currency  cost.  Less  measxirable  was 
the  Impact  of  the  Russian  grain  deal.  Noit 
only  do  markets  normally  react  to  such  con- 
centrated buying  with  a  more  than  propor- 
tional price  rise,  but  such  transactions  also 
tend  to  create  a  sense  of  excitement  In  the 
futures  market,  drawing  In  more  specula- 
tors. Another  element,  overlooked  In  the  en- 
thusiasm for  grain-reserve  liquidation,  was 
that  the  drawdovm  of  stocks  to  near  pipeline 
requirements  encourages  the  private  holding 
of  grain  for  speculative  purposes.  This  was  a 
new  source  of  demand  that  was  bound  to  put 
Just  that  much  more  pressure  on  price. 

"FENCE    ROW    TO    FENCE    BOW" 

The  rapid  increase  In  price  eventually  per- 
suaded the  Agriculture  Department  to  change 
its  mind  about  that  tightening  of  acreage 
controls.  Rather  than  increasing  set-aside 
requirements  on  grain  land,  Butz  cut  them  to 
a  sixteen-year  low  of  about  17  mllUon  acres. 
The  crop  was  a  near  record,  up  about  nine 
million  tons  over  1972.  But  since  exports  were 
still  running  strong,  demand  exceeded  pro- 
duction by  about  16  million  tons.  Washington 
could  then  announce  that  it  was  getting  out 
of  the  storage  business.  Less  than  30  million 
tons  of  surplus  grain  remained,  and  private 
companies  were  perfectly  willing  to  hold 
them  as  normal  business  Inventories.  Cele- 
bration of  this  new  era  of  free-market  agri- 
culture was  marred,  of  course,  by  a  contin- 
uation of  the  price  surge. 

As  part  of  Its  free -market  policy,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  also  lifted  nearly  all 
acreage  controls.  Secretary  Butz  accom- 
panied this  action  with  the  request  that 
farmers  plant  "fence  row  to  fence  row."  But 
1974  wjis  this  country's  turn  for  inconve- 
nient weather.  After  a  serious  drought  In  the 
corn  belt,  domestic  grain  output  feU  by  34 
million  tons  to  the  lowest  level  since  the 
corn  blight  of  1970.  By  this  time,  of  course, 
there  were  no  reserve  stocks,  and  reduced 
output  required  a  similar  reduction  In  sales. 
Grain  exports  fell  but  only  by  eight  million 
tons,  to  a  level  that  was  still  about  60  percent 
higher  than  In  1971.  The  balancing  act  was 
accomplished  by  a  37-mllllon-ton  decline  in 
VS.  grain  consumption. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where  most  grain 
Is  consumed  directly,  a  20  percent  drop  In 
grain  consumption  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  something  approaching  mass  starva- 
tion. But  Americans  consume  Just  20  percent 
of  their  grain  In  the  form  of  products  like 
bread  and  cereals.  The  bulk  of  It  is  fed  to 
animals,  which  eventually  wind  up  In  the 
kitchen  as  hamburger  and  bacon.  So  a  de- 
cline In  grain  consumption  here  means  that 
less  corn  and  oats  are  fed  to  livestock,  with 
consumers  ultimately  making  the  adjust- 
ment by  eating  less  meat. 

But  while  the  adjustment  process  may  not 
entail  much  more  than  Inconvenience  for 
the  consumer.  It  Involves  considerable  eco- 
nomic trauma  for  the  livestock  producer.  As 
students  of  elementary  economics  have 
learned  for  generations,  there  is  a  corn-hog 


cycle.  When  the  price  of  com  goes  up  unex- 
pectedly, a  farmer's  first  reaction  Is  to  In- 
crease his  slaughter  rate,  adding  to  the  pork 
supply  on  the  butcher's  counter.  Not  until 
about  six  to  nine  months  later,  when  there 
are  fewer  new  hogs  to  slaughter,  Acr^park. 
prices  go  up.  In  the  Intervening  period,  the 
hog  producer  tends  to  face  sizable  losses, 
since  the  cost  of  feeding  goes  up  faster  than 
the  price  of  meat.  On  the  other  hand,  hog 
farmers  can  make  a  windfall  profit  when  the 
price  of  com  goes  down.  The  length  of  the 
cycle  depends  on  the  amount  of  time  It  takes 
to  bring  animals  to  market  weight.  There  Is  a 
longer  corn-cattle  relationship  and  a  shorter 
corn-chicken  cycle.  Demonstrably,  the  size  of 
the  potential  loss  varies  directly  with  the 
length  of  the  feed-livestock  cycle. 

Through  this  complex  chain,  the  Increased 
profits  of  the  corn  producers  were  reflected 
Initially  In  huge  losses  for  the  livestock  rais- 
ers. Many  cattle  feedlots  actually  went  bank- 
rupt. According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Agrtcultmw,  the  cattle  Indus- 
try took  a  capital  loss  of  about  $15  bUllon  In 
1973  and  1974.  Since  some  of  the  losses  repre- 
sented equity  put  In  by  private  Investors  as 
part  of  tax -shelter  programs,  one  might  even 
speculate  that  constmaers  paid  for  the  grain 
price  surge  not  only  through  higher  meat 
prices  but  also  through  increased  fees 
charged  by  lawyers  and  doctors  trying  to  re- 
place their  lost  nest  eggs. 

THK  phantom  ACRES 

The  production  shortfall  from  1972 
through  1974  amounted  to  about  95  million 
tons — less  than  the  size  of  that  huge  1961 
grain  stockpile.  It  would  have  cost  more  than 
$2  billion  In  extra  storage  charges  to  have 
maintained  the  grain  reserve  at  the  1961 
level,  but  considering  the  economic  chaos 
caused  by  the  shortage,  the  added  expense 
would  have  been  Jiistlfied. 

As  things  seemed  to  stand  In  1972,  how- 
ever, an  even  larger  reserve.  In  theory  at  least, 
was  available  at  a  year's  notice.  This  was  the 
60  million  acres  that  had  been  held  back 
from  production  through  the  government 
set-aside  program.  Had  all  this  land  been 
brought  back  in  1972 — and  had  it  produced 
at  that  year's  average  yield  of  about  60 
bushels  an  acre — It  would  have  added  some 
90  million  tons  to  available  supplies.  This 
was  about  three  times  what  was  needed  to 
serve  the  unexpected  demand  of  those  hungry 
foreigners. 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  to  gauge  precise- 
ly the  contribution  these  reserve  acres  actu- 
ally made  to  the  easing  of  the  grain  short- 
age. But  the  evidence  Is  that  It  has  been 
minimal.  In  1972,  with  favorable  weather  and 
one-third  of  the  nation's  available  grain 
acreage  deliberately  vrtthheld  from  produc- 
tion, total  grain  output  was  224  million  tons. 
Last  year,  with  equally  good  weather  and 
farmers  free  to  plant  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  total  grain  production  was  less  than 
10  percent  higher.  By  this  rough  measure  at 
least,  much  of  what  we  had  been  counting 
on  as  "excess  capacity"  four  years  back  had 
simply  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Part  of  the  explanation  lies  in  the  20-mll- 
Uon-acre  difference  between  the  amount  of 
land  withheld  from  production  by  govern- 
ment order  In  1972  and  the  amount  of  land 
that  had  been  added  to  planted  acreage  three 
years  later,  after  all  restrictions  had  been 
lifted.  Referring  to  this  land  somewhat  rue- 
fully as  "phantom  acres."  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  concede  that  It  probably 
did  not  exist  as  productive  cropland  In  1972. 
although  It  was  technically  counted  as  such. 
They  prefer  to  forpet  that  taxpayers  forked 
over  more  than  $650  million  that  year  to  pre- 
vent farmers  from  using  the  spectral  acreage 
to  produce  what  would  In  any  case  have  been 
equally  Illusory  surplvises. 

PtrmNC  ONE  OVER  ON  THE  CITT  SLICKERS 

Naturally,  there  Is  considerable  curiosity 
about  the  physical  manifestations  of  these 


phantom  acres.  And  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment may  ever.tually  get  around  to  asking 
county  agents  to  make  a  direct  oomparlaon 
between  the  1972  maps  of  local  allotment 
committees  and  maps  showing  actual  plant- 
ings In  1957.  UntU  this  Is  done,  officials  can 
only  speculate  on  how  farmers  put  one  over 
on  the  city  slickers. 

An  Agrlcxilture  Department  official  ac- 
knowledges that  "there  was  a  lot  of  monkey 
business  In  our  land-retirement  program." 
Administered  by  local  committees.  It  was  run 
with  an  extremely  tolerant  eye  toward  the 
self-interest  of  participants,  and  some  farm- 
ers apparently  went  so  far  as  to  list  drainage 
ditches,  roads,  and  barnyards  as  part  of  their 
"diverted  cropland."  In  a  somewhat  grayer 
area,  some  farmers  seemingly  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  list  as  controlled  acreage  fields  that 
were  to  be  left  fallow  anyway  to  collect  mois- 
ture— ^part  of  the  normal  routine  of  dryland 
cultivation  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

A  more  charitable  view  Is  that  many  farm- 
ers used  the  set-aside  program  as  a  sort  of 
unconscious  retirement  plan  for  economical- 
ly obsolete  acreage.  Required  only  to  place  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  land  into  reserve, 
farmers  naturally  tended  to  divert  the  least 
productive  part.  Only  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  It  back  under  the  plow  did 
they  have  to  make  the  Judgment  that  it  was 
not  worthwhile  to  do  so.  There  Is,  Interesting- 
ly enough,  a  rough  analogy  here  to  one  of  the 
explanations  for  the  1973  crunch  in  Indus- 
trial capacity — namely,  that  plant  managers 
tended  to  list  over-age  equipment  as  part  of 
the  factory's  capital  stock  until  it  was  actual- 
ly on  the  way  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  Inqwct 
on  economic  planners  was  about  the  same: 
a  misjudgment  about  how  much  room  we 
had  for  expansion. 

The  fact  that  farmers  tended  to  put  their 
least  productive  land  Into  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram also  suggests  a  partial  explanation  of 
why  the  1975  grain  harvest  was  65  million 
tons  short  of  what  It  should  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  the  long-term  trend  in  yields. 
The  addition  of  the  previously  diverted  acres 
may  simply  have  lowered  the  average  yield 
per  acre. 

Lower  yields  were  also  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, because  in  1975.  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  farmers  cut  back  their  use  of  fertUlzer. 

The  past  three  years  have,  in  fact,  becn'V 
unique  period  in  the  history  of  modem 
American  agriculture — the  only  time  that 
fanners  have  increased  output  by  plowing 
up  more  land  rather  than  by  piling  on  more 
fertUlzer.  Between  1952  and  1972.  crop  pro- 
duction rose  some  40  percent  whUe  the 
amount  of  cropland  In  use  fell  by  more  than 
12  percent.  Much  of  the  58  percent  Increase  in 
yields  resulted  from  the  near  doubling  of 
fertilizer  consvmiptlon.  As  this  year's  crop  is 
being  planted,  one  of  the  major  questions 
about  the  nation's  agriculture  capacity  Is 
whether  fertilizer  usage  wiU  recover  from  its 
1975  slump. 

THE  LAST  FEW  BT7SHEL8  ARE  RISKT 

Fertilizer  use  long  ago  passed  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  in  the  physical 
sense — that  Is.  each  additional  ton  of  fertU- 
lzer that  a  fanner  Tises  on  his  field  tends 
to  bring  less  of  an  Increase  In  yield  than 
the  previous  one.  As  long  as  fertilizer  prices 
remained  low,  however.  It  paid  fanners  to 
keep  adding  more,  since  they  generally 
could' expect  more  than  a  dollar  In  addi- 
tional receipts  for  each  doUar  invested  In 
fertUlzer.  For  this  reason,  a  decline  In  fertil- 
izer prices,  after  the  overly  ambitious  ex- 
pansion In  fertilizer  production  at  the  end 
of  the  Sixties,  gave  an  added  push  to  con- 
sumption— and  an  unexpected  acceleration 
of  yields  that  added  considerably  to  farm 
surpluses. 

But  the  explosion  In  grain  prices  was 
quickly  followed  hy  a  similar  emptlon  In 
fertUlzer  prices.  Farmers  paid  as  much  as 
$265  for  a  ton  of  anhydrous  ammonia  that 
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had  previously  cost 
win  M.  Wbeeler 
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states,  and  In  some  areas  of  the  East  Coast, 
partlciUarly  the  Piedmont  region. 

Agriculture  Department  economists  specu- 
late that  the  land  could  represent  the  poten- 
tial for  an  enormous  Increase  in  major  crops : 
a  twofold  increase  in  plantings  of  grain 
sorghum  (a  feed  grain);  a  two-thirds  in- 
crease for  cotton  and  citnis  fruits;  a  50  per- 
cent increase  in  Wheatland;  a  one-third  gain 
for  soybeans;  and  a  20  percent  rise  In  corn 
acreage.  But  it  takes  only  one  question  to 
squelch  all  of  this  easy  optimism:  if  the 
land  is  so  good,  why  hasn't  the  owner  already 
seen  the  prospects?  That,  unfortunately.  Is 
a  question  that  Agriculture  Department  only 
two  years  away  from  acreage  controls,  has 
just  begun  to  investigate. 

A  good  bit  of  new  cropland  has  always  been 
brought  in  almost  routinely  every  year, 
partUlly  offsetting  fields  that  have  become 
economically  obsolete.  In  recent  years,  about 
2.7  million  acres  per  year  has  been  removed 
from  the  cropland  rolls,  mainly  in  the  east 
and  in  the  Oklahoma-Texas  plains.  About  1.3 
million  acres  per  year  has  been  developed  in 
a  few  areas;  land  reclaimed  through  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  projects  in  Florida  and  the 
Mississippi  Delta:  newly  Irrigated  grassland 
in  the  Texas  High  Plains  and  in  Nebraska; 
the  development  of  a  whole  new  wheat  area 
in  northern  Montana. 

RAJTCHERS  ARE  SLOW  TO  CHANGE 

Despite  the  excitement  of  the  farm  boom, 
there  Is  every  indication  that  this  pattern 
has  pretty  well  continued  undisturbed.  There 
has  probably  been  less  land  abandoned  over 
the  past  three  years  than  previously,  and 
land  was  apparently  cleared  and  drained  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  usual  in  the 
established  farming  areas.  But  nowhere  is 
there  a  sign  oi  any  significant  move  to  bring 
In  enough  new  land  to  make  a  significant 
difference  in  national  crop  production. 

One  reason,  quite  simply,  is  that  the  exist- 
ing owners  of  the  land  are  probably  quite 
happy  in  their  own  line  of  business.  It  Is, 
after  all,  rather  difficult  to  turn  a  rancher 
into  a  wheat  farmer— regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  might  make  higher  profits  by  switch- 
ing. Generally  it  is  only  when  the  current 
owner  dies  or  retires  that  land  Is  converted 
from  one  use  to  another.  And  even  then  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  new  farmer  to  get  started 
unless  he  has  substantial  resources  behind 
him.  The  normal  scale  of  operation  for  a 
Great  Plains  wheat  farm  requires  upwards  of 
$500,000   in   capital. 

Doubtless  the  previous  trend  of  cropland 
losses  will  be  reversed,  with  less  abandon- 
ment and  more  new  fields.  But  the  process  Is 
inevitably  slow  and  laborious.  And  it  will  be 
surprising  if  we  see  enough  new  land  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  to  make  up  for  the  acres 
we  once  thought  we  had. 

In  themselves,  the  adverse  trends  in  farm 
efficiency  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  in 
new  cropland  would  not  necessarily  be  worri- 
some. For  with  population  growth  now  run- 
ning below  1  percent  a  year,  it  does  not  take 
much  of  an  increase  In  food  product  on  to 
serve  our  own  needs.  Indeed,  the  'baseline- 
forecast  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
for  food  prices  to  rise  no  more  than  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  inflation  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  with  20  mUllon  fewer  acres  harvested 
in  1980  than  there  were  in  1975.  We  would, 
in  effect,  have  about  a  third  of  our  previous 
"excess  capacity"  back  again. 

CARRTING  RtrsSlA'S  BURDEN 

Behind  this  pleasant  prospect,  however, 
lies  a  rather  fragile  assumption:  that  ex- 
ports will  not  rise  much  above  their  current 
levels.  With  a  somewhat  more  realistic  "high 
demand"  scenario,  exports  would  expand  by 
about  4  percent  a  year.  In  this  case,  Agri- 
ciUture  Department  economists  anticli>ate, 
food  prices  would  again  lead  the  general 
trend  of  inflation,  and  the  1980  price  of 
wheat  would  be  about  25  oercent  higher  In 


real  terms,  than  the  1974  peak  of  better  than 
$4  a  bushel.  Interestingly,  the  15  percent  In- 
crease in  exports  over  the  baseline  forecast 
would  require  only  a  3  percent  Increase  In 
output  because  higher  prices  would  reduce 
domestic  consumption  enough  to  fill  In  the 
remaining  gap.  Hence,  even  under  this  "high 
demand"  scenario,  about  six  million  fewer 
acres  would  be  harvested  In  1980  than  were 
in  1975. 

Anything  but  alarmist,  the  Agricultural 
Department  projections  stUl  have  some 
rather  dlstiu-blng  ImpUcatlons.  For  even  by 
this  optimistic  assessment,  we  are  now  so 
close  to  the  margin  that  virtually  any  in- 
crease In  exports  Is  automatically  translated 
into  additional  inflationary  pressures.  In  the 
past,  with  large  grain  reserves  and  a  lair 
amount  of  excess  capacity,  we  could  easily 
play  the  role  of  the  world's  residual  food 
supplier,  filling  in  the  gaps  caused  by  for- 
eign crop  failures.  Now,  however,  free  access 
to  the  American  market  for  any  country 
that  Is  temporarily  short  of  grain  means  that 
price  stability  in  the  U.S.  depends  largely 
on  fortuitous  developments  In  the  world's 
weather. 

One  irony  of  the  present  situation  U  that 
the  agricultural  failures  of  the  leading  Com- 
munist country— the  Soviet  Union — can  im- 
pose real  economic  burdens  on  the  leading 
capitalist  country,  the  United  States.  Mosrt 
of  the  erratic  movements  of  U.S.  exports  in 
recent  years  have  been  the  result  of  Russian 
crop  faUures.  In  1972.  for  example,  a  13-mU- 
Uon-ton  decline  in  Soviet  wheat  production 
led  to  a  9.5-million-ton  Increase  In  Soviet 
wheat  imports  from  the  U.S.  This  means 
that,  in  the  end,  American  consumers  paid 
for  Russian  production  deficiencies. 


SHADES  OP  HENRY  WALLACE 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  no  easy  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unstable  export  de- 
mand— and  no  way  at  all  without  Interven- 
tion by  the  federal  government.  As  attrac- 
tive as  it  is  in  theory,  a  totally  free  market 
for  agricultural  products  Involves  Just  too 
much  Instability  to  be  acceptable  In  the 
long  run  for  most  Americans.  That  Is,  of 
course,  what  Henry  Wallace  argued  fifty 
years  ago.  Remember  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary? 

One  approach  that  has  been  tried  recentlv 
Is  for  the  federal  government  to  simply  shut 
off  exports  when  they  threaten  to  get  out 
of  hand.  This  was  done  In  1973  In  the  case 
of  soybean  shipments  and  again  last  year 
with  the  temporary  embargo  on  grain  sales 
to  Russia  and  Poland.  The  results  were  not 
uncertainty  both  for  American  farmers  and 
for  foreign  customers. 

The  recently  negotiated  long-term  ar- 
rangements with  both  Russia  and  Japan  are 
obviously  better  than  ad  hoc  purchases.  But 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  under  actual  circum- 
stances of  short  supply.  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  example,  has  agreed  to  purchase  grain 
from  the  United  Staes  over  the  next  five 
years  within  a  range  of  six  million  to  eight 
million  tons.  But  In  the  event  of  a  future 
crop  failure,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  buying  grain  from  other  pro- 
ducers like  Canada  or  Australia,  forcing 
these  countries'  normal  customers  Into  the 
U.S.  market.  The  result  could  be  about  the 
same  as  If  the  Russians  had  directly  ex- 
ceeded their  quota. 

In  the  end.  the  question  almost  Inevitably 
comes  down  to  reserves — having  enough 
grain  on  hand  somewhere  in  the  world  to 
make  up  for  the  vagaries  of  natiire.  Aside 
from  the  tricky  Issue  of  who  should  own  the 
reserves,  the  process  of  accumulating  large 
enough  stocks  Is  Itself  a  difficult  undertaking 
In  the  present  circumstances.  The  current 
level  of  world  stocks  is  somewhat  short  of 
what  has  generally  been  considered  a  nor- 
mal working  balance.  Economists  have  cal- 
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culated  that  it  would  take  an  additional  re- 
serve of  about  70  million  tons  to  handle  most 
foreseeable  shortfalls  In  production. 

The  additional  supply  will  have  to  come 
from  the  six  or  seven  countries  that  are  ex- 
porters of  grain.  And  since  the  U.S.  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  international  grain 
trade,  this  probably  means  that  the  U.S.  will 
have  to  supply  something  like  40  million  tons 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  equal  to 
about  15  percent  of  o\ir  annual  grain  output, 
so  there  is  obviously  no  way  that  such 
amounts  can  be  accumulated  within  a  year 
or  two  under  any  circumstances.  Adding  40 
million  tons  to  world  reserves  even  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  will  put  an  additional 
strain  on  U.S.  agricultural  capacity.  Such  a 
program  would  upset  the  Agrlcultiire  Depart- 
ment's baseline  forecast  of  stable  food  prices, 
even  If  normal  export  demand  does  not  In- 
crease above  the  current  level. 

LET    THE    CUSTOMER    PAT 

The  question  of  who  should  accumulate 
the  stocks  Is  essentially  a  political  one.  Al- 
though Secretary  Butz  has  argued  that  the 
private  sector  would  be  able  to  carry  the 
entire  burden,  it  is  rather  illogical  to  expect 
it.  Grain  storage  Is  expensive,  with  com- 
mercial rates  averaging  30  cents  per  bushel 
per  year,  or  around  $7.75  a  ton.  The  only 
reason  a  grain  company  wo\ild  carry  aa  in- 
ventory in  excess  of  its  own  pipeline  require- 
ments would  be  in  the  expectation  that 
prices  would  rise  enough  in  the  futiu-e  to 
Justify  the  expense.  And,  of  course,  the  main 
reason  for  having  buffer  stocks  In  the  first 
place  is  so  that  prices  will  not  rise  rapidly. 

All  of  this  implies,  of  course,  that  the  reign 
of  free-market  agriculture  may  prove  to  be 
very  short-lived.  There  Is  no  reason,  however, 
simply  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  supply 
control  that  viras  so  unpopular  In  the  past. 
After  all,  the  reason  for  accumulating  the 
stockpile  Is  not  to  prop  up  the  Income  of 
farmers  but  to  ensure  the  stability  of  domes- 
tic prices. 

Who  should  pay  the  bill  for  a  stockpile 
that  will  have  to  be  about  as  large  as  It  was 
in  1972?  Since  a  major  reason  for  the  reserve 
is  to  ensure  a  stable  source  of  exports  sup- 
ply, there  is  a  good  argument  for  making 
foreign  customers  pay  part  of  the  cost,  per- 
haps through  an  export  fee  system.  Indeed, 
It  would  probably  be  a  good  Idea  to  encotir- 
age  grain-importing  countries  to  set  up  addi- 
tional storage  themselves. 

One  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  grain  resen'es  is  that  farm  prices 
will  be  that  much  higher  in  the  short  run. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  persistent  upward  pull  of  food 
prices  that  is  the  major  problem;  such  a 
pull  will  over  time  bring  offsetting  Increases 
In  supply.  The  danger  is  the  possibility  of 
another  food-price  explosion  like  the  one  In 
1973-74 — an  explosion  that  disrupts  the 
economy  but  does  little  to  encourage  addi- 
tional output.  To  prevent  a  similar  occur- 
rence will  not  be  as  costly  as  the  programs 
that  in  the  past  were  performing  the  task 
Inadvertently.  But  whatever  the  cost,  such 
"excess  capacity"  Is  a  necessary  Investment 
In  disaster  insurance  that  the  country  can 
ill  afford  to  do  without. 


LCXJKS  AND  DAM  NO.  26  CLOSED 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  8  o'clock  this  morning,  April  14,  87 
towboats  and  805  barges  carrying  800,000 
tons  of  grain,  coal,  petroleum,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  and  other  vital  products  were 
tied  up  at  the  Mississippi  River  locks 
and  dam  No.  26  just  above  St.  Louis. 

Reliable  estimates  place  the  value  of 
the  equipment  and  cargo  alone  at  well 
over  $200  million  and  average  daily  oper- 
ating expenses  for  labor  and  other  costs 
at  more  than  $300,000.  This  does  not  be- 


gin to  take  into  consideration  the  huge 
additional  costs  the  delay  in  moving  this 
freight  will  mean  to  farmers,  laborers, 
business  organizations  and  consumers. 

For  years  we  have  all  known  that 
locks  and  dam  No.  26  at  Alton,  HI.,  is 
the  gateway  to  the  North  and  South  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  prod- 
ucts which  are  transported  by  barge  on 
our  national  system  of  waterways. 

Efiforts  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
build  a  vitally  needed  replacement  for 
the  old  locks  were  blocked  last  year  by  a 
group  of  railroad  and  environmental 
organizations,  who  took  the  matter  to 
court  and  got  an  injunction  against  what 
the  corps  and  Congress  felt  was  badly 
needed  repair  and  maintenance. 

We  have  been  on  notice  that  this  38- 
year-old  installation  was  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  that  further  deterioration  could 
close  this  structure  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  economic  effect  of  such  a 
blocltage,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  could  be  disastrous. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  inaction 
are  now  upon  us.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
reports  the  tieup  is  the  worst  ever  ex- 
perienced on  the  river. 

The  problem  began  March  18  when  a 
lower  cell  in  the  guidewall  leading  to  the 
main  chambers  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
locks  collapsed.  The  channel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lock  was  blocked  by  stones. 

Barge  traffic  was  slowed  but  engineers 
were  able  to  repair  the  damage  using  a 
huge  steel  plate. 

Unfortunately,  on  April  8  a  towboat 
snagged  on  that  plate  and  tore  it  loose — 
£igain  blocking  the  channel.  But  this 
time  the  lock  had  to  be  closed.  And  since 
then,  the  backup  has  become  worse  each 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because  I 
am  concerned  about  both  the  immediate 
crisis  at  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  and  the 
need  to  come  up  with  a  permanent  solu- 
tion there. 

Hopefully,  the  immediate  crisis  will  be 
resolved  with  the  repair  and  reopening 
of  the  river  for  transportation  later  this 
week. 

But  the  real  problem  at  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26  only  will  be  resolved  by  re- 
placing the  crumbling  structure  wiUi  a 
new  lock. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  opposition,  has  now  proposed 
that  one  1,200-foot  lock  be  built  at  Alton, 
instead  of  the  two  1,200-foot  locks  orig- 
inally proposed. 

That  most  recent  corps  suggestion  is 
now  being  studied  by  all  concerned 
parties.  When  the  plan  is  approved,  we 
may  have  to  reaffirm  the  authorization 
of  the  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
replacanent  because  the  original  author- 
ization has  been  placed  under  a  cloud  by 
an  opinion  of  a  Federal  district  court 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  urge  that  the  question  of  authoriza- 
tion be  resolved  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  here.  More  than 
50  million  tons  of  vital  cargo  pass 
through  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26  each  year. 
That  figure  will  continue  to  rise  over  the 
years. 

It  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation 


that  the  shipments  now  stopped  on  the 
Mississippi  River  be  moved  again  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  that  this  bottle- 
neck be  removed  in  the  breadbasket  of 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles from  today's  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  describ- 
ing this  situation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Apr.  14, 

1976] 

Tempers  Rise  Over  RrvEX  Backup 

(By  BUl  Cole) 

With  almost  800  barges  jammed  at  the 
damaged  Alton  locks,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  angry  towboat  operators  lashed  out 
at  environmentalist  tmd  railroad  Interests 
who  for  years  have  fought  plans  to  replace 
the  38-year-old  structure. 

"It's  one  hell  of  a  mess,"  said  Tom  Glad- 
ders,  president  of  O.  W.  Gladders  Towing, 
Inc.  "TO  say  that  we  are  annoyed  is  putting 
It  mlldly." 

Wllllam  A.  Creelman,  president  of  the 
Transport  Division  of  National  Marine  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  said:  "It's  jiist  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  the  structure  and  it 
Jtist  increases  our  Impatience  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  coming  transportation  disaster 
on  the  greatest  waterway  In  the  world." 

The  effect  has  been,  he  said,  "like  tying  a 
knot  In  a  garden  hose." 

Elghty-slx  towboats  hauling  789  barges  are 
waiting  to  get  through  the  main  lock  while 
contractors  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers work  around  the  clock  to  repair  a 
collapsed  cell  In  the  locks'  guidewall. 

It  Is  expected  that  about  100  towboats  wUl 
be  standing  In  line  by  the  weekend.  Delay 
costs  are  already  estimated  at  about  $300,000 
but  the  effect  on  industry  and  shippers  could 
multiply  that  amount. 

"This  Is  the  worst  backup  that  I  can  ever 
recall,"  said  Ken  Long  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

The  Corps  had  been  beseiged  with  calls 
from  shippers  and  Industry  In  New  Orleans, 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul. 

Twenty  to  25  towboats  normaUy  pass 
through  the  locks  each  day.  At  present  only 
a  quarter  of  that  number  are  alUe  to  pass 
through  a  small  auxiliary  lock.  The  average 
wait  Is  about  eight  days.  Delays  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  could 
increase  to  17  days. 

"It's  going  to  cause  disruption  and  delay 
up  and  down  the  river,"  said  a  spokesman 
for  the  Regional  Commerce  and  Growth  As- 
sociation. 

The  cost  could  run  Into  millions.  Oladders 
said  that  for  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year  delays  cost  Industry  almost  $3.5  million. 

There  are  51  towlwats  and  500  barges — 300 
of  them  carrying  cargo — waiting  to  go  north 
and  35  towboats  and  289  barges — 200  of  them 
loaded — waiting  to  go  south. 

They  are  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain,  coal,  fuel  and  chemicals. 

The  National  Marine  Service  has  two  costly 
cargoes  of  anhydrous  ammonia — refrigerated 
fertUlzer  material — standing  In  line. 

"It  Is  refrigerated  at  28  degrees  below 
(zero)  and  the  equipment  Is  complex  and 
expensive,"  Creelman  said.  "Naturally  It  In- 
volves enormous  cost." 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  says  It  expects  to 
have  the  locks  repaired  by  Satiu-day  but 
rivermen  are  skeptical. 

"I  think  they  are  being  overly  optimistic," 
Gladders  said.  "And  even  If  they  do  It's  going 
to  take  a  week  to  10  days  to  get  back  to 
normal. 

"Certainly  It  highlights  a  situation  that  we 
have    been    complaining    about    for    years. 
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lad  been  a  new  lock 


which  Is  reaching 
deteriorating  struc- 


the  waterway.  En- 


There's  a  general  iindei  standing  that  a  re- 
placement tH  needed.  Itils  simply  wovUdn't 
have  bi4>pened  If  there 
in  place." 

Creelmon  said:  "It's  o^e  more  symptom  of 
a  longstanding  problen} 
critical  proportions.  This  • 
ture  Is  of  critical  Impoi  tance  to  the  use  of 
this   great   natural   rescurce.   Tet   this  one 
lock  Is  simply  crippling 
vlronmental  arguments  lare  specious. 

"We  are  growing  impatient  with  the  repe- 
tition of  specious  argujntnts  about  a  facility 
which  must  Inevitably  pe  replaced  because 
of  Its  economic  Importance  and  we  (Jeny  that 
there  Is  any  serious  e  avlronmentol  effect 
Involved  In  what  we  are  doing.  Wfe-are  as 
much  In  favor  of  clean  water  and  a  healthy 
environment  as  anyone  else." 

In  answer  to  the  critic  Ism,  John  Cunning- 
ham, chairman  of  the  Up  per  Mississippi  Task 
Force  of  the  Ozark  Chaj  ter  of  the  environ- 
mentalist Sierra  Club,  sald: 

"Our  view  has  been  hat  If  a  new  lock 
was  constructed  with  a  larger  navigational 
capacity  than  the  present  lock  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  envrorunent.  We  have 
never  been  opposed  to  a  simple  replacement 
structure  which  In  ovir  ileflnltlon  woxild  be 
a  locks  and  dam  of  the 
capacity." 


[From  the  St.  LoxUs  Foe 

1976] 

TiE-TTP  AT  Alton  Lock 
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(By  Unda  Loc 
"If  they  had  had  any 
have  built  a  new  lock 
the  skipper  of  the  towbo^ 
he  waited  last  night  to 
traffic  Jam  on  the 
Dam  26  In  Alton. 

One  of  the  two  locks 
Since  last  week,   all  rlv^r 
squeezed  Into  the 
one. 

"We  have  had  to  wall 
anything    like    this," 
skipper,  whose  last  name 
known  as  "Jelly."  He 
see  that  something  like 
seems  that  It  should 
somebody  else  too. 

"With  the  way  river  . 
ing  up  over  the  years 
recognized  the  need  for 
ago  Instead  of  waiting  foi 
to  fall  apart  on  them," 
Lotz  was  among  the 

and  barges  moved   

his  only  loss  was  In  time. 
Ing  to  pass  through  the 
night. 

But  the  owners  of  the 
say  they  are  running  up 
Thomas  Barta,  preslden 
of  St.  Louis,  said  he  was 
to  $60,000  each  day  that 
wait. 

"At  this  point,  we 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
doing  the  best  they  can 
stances,"  he  said.  "Once  It 
this,  there  Just  Isn't  too 
The  operations  dlvlslor 
Engineers  here  reported 
boats  with  794  barges  \. 
the  river  waiting  to  pass  ., 
lock.  Thlrty-slx  tows  wer^ 
and  50  uprlver,  the  corps 
Only  six  boats  are  bel 
through  the  lock  each  daj 
weeks  must  pass  before  al  1 
through.  That's  not  count 
The  Corps  says  It  expect 
lem  lock  repaired  and  op 
a  week.  But  by  that  time 


kqart  Jones) 

sense,  they  would 

0  years  ago,"  said 

H.  K.  Thatcher  as 

ket  through  a  river 

Mississippi  at  Locks  and 


before,  but  never 

the    Thatcher's 

s  Lotz.  He  Is  better 

"If  we  could 

lhls  was  coming.  It 

been  noticed  by 


were 


oper  itl 


same  navigational 


-Dispatch,  Apr.  14, 
Angers  Towboat 


closed  for  repairs, 
traffic  has  been 
lock,  the  smaller 


has  been  plck- 
they   should   have 
new  locks  years 
the  one  they  have 
said, 
liicky  ones.  His  boat 
through  last  night,  and 
he  had  been  wait- 
lock  since  Friday 

boats  and  barges 
heavy  losses, 
of  Valley  Line  Co. 
:  oslng  from  $50,000 
his  cargo  had  to 


certainly 


can't  fault  the 
because  they  are 
mder  the  clrcum- 
gets  to  a  point  Uke 
nuch  we  can  do." 
of  the  Corps  of 
tpday  that  86  tow- 
jammed  up  on 
;hrough  the  single 
going  downriver 
tald. 
;  allowed  to  pass 
at  that  rate,  two 
the  boats  can  go 
ng  new  arrivals, 
to  have  the  prob- 
ng  within  about 
tiiaffic  will  be  backed 


up  to  the  point  It  may  take  another  two  to 
three  weeks  before  traffic  Is  moving  at  a  nor- 
mal pace. 

The  National  Gateway,  a  towboat  with  two 
barges  of  anhydroiis  ammonia,  shortened  Its 
wait  by  two  days  by  trading  places  with 
another  boat  that  needed  repairs. 

"We've  been  waiting  since  Saturday  morn- 
ing." said  the  Gateway's  skipper,  Capt.  James 
Benoit.  "I've  never  seen  anything  like  this 
In  all  the  years  I've  spent  on  the  river.  They 
need  a  new  lock — a  bigger  one — and  that's  all 
there  Is  to  It." 

The  Corps  wants  to  build  a  new  lock  but  a 
coalition  of  environmentalists  and  railroads 
has  challenged  the  plan  In  the  coiuts.  At  any 
rate,  building  a  new  lock  Is  a  10-year  project. 
For  now,  the  present  38-year-old  facility  will 
have  to  siafflce,  despite  traffic  Jams  and  the  re- 
sulting losses. 

Peter  Franchle  Jr.,  president  of  Federal 
Barge  Lines,  Inc..  of  St.  Louis,  had  two  tows 
waiting  yesterday.  He  put  his  losses  In  the 
range  of  $50,000  a  day. 

"With  something  like  this,  when  you  can't 
do  anything  about  It,  you  might  as  well  not 
even  bother  to  get  upset  about  It,"  he  said. 
"But  what  we  should  be  doing  is  taking 
steps  to  make  sure  It  doesn't  happen  again." 
The  Immediate  problem  was  caused  when 
part  of  a  wall  leading  to  the  chamber  of  the 
main  lock  collapsed  March  18,  spilling  boul- 
ders Into  the  channel.  It  was  temporarily  re- 
paired. But  last  Thursday,  a  towboat  hooked 
a  steel  plate  at  the  same  spot,  tearing  It  loose 
and  again  blocking  the  channel. 


S.   885— SHENANDOAH   WILDERNESS 
BILL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  last  week  approved  S. 
885,  a  bill  to  create  a  wilderness  area  of 
79,000  acres  within  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park. 

This  marks  the  third  Congress  In  which 
I  have  introduced  this  legislation  and  the 
second  time  the  Senate  has  passed  it. 

The  efforts  and  understanding  dis- 
played by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, and  Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen. 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, are  much  appreciated.  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  for  their  diligence  in 
this  matter  and  for  the  accommodation 
and  courtesy  they  so  characteristically 
displayed  to  the  many  witnesses  who 
testified  on  this  legislation  on  February  5 
1976. 

I  would  say,  just  in  passing,  that  they 
carry  on  a  tradition  of  statesmanship  and 
skillful  public  service  which  was  dis- 
played by  our  esteemed  former  colleague. 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  who  chaired  this 
subcommittee  and  its  predecessor  for  so 
many  years. 

The  committee  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved my  amendments  to  S.  885.  These 
amendments,  I  believe,  will  improve  the 
overaU  plan.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
approved  by  the  Senate  designates  four 
major,  heavily  travelled  trails  in  the  Old 
Rag  Mountain  area  as  nonwildemess 
corridors. 

Such  a  designation  will  allow  these 
trails  to  be  maintained  the  same  way 
they  are  now. 

The  hearing  record  on  this  point  is 
specific:  The  purpose  of  these  nonwil- 
demess corridors  is  not  to  provide  for 
development  or  to  seek  limitations  on 


access  but,  rather,  to  Insure  that  oup 
grandchildren  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  access,  by  properly  maintained 
trails,  to  the  grandeur  of  this  heavily 
frequented  area  of  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park. 

The  legislation  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  for  a  preservation  of  the 
status  quo,  without  doing  any  violence  to 
the  original  purposes,  language  or  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  hearing  on 
this  bill  brought  forth  a  unanimity  of 
thought  wlilch  heretofore  had  not  been 
achieved.  It  signals,  I  believe,  a  common 
understanding  that  the  time  for  passage 
of  this  wilderness  l^lslation  for  the 
Shenandoah  Is  now;  that  delay  can  only 
work  to  the  detriment  of  protecting  and 
preserving  an  area  which  has  so  clearly 
demonstrated  the  healing  capacities  of 
nature. 

As  Hugh  Crandall  termed  It  in  "Shen- 
andoah: The  Story  Behind  the  Scenery." 
Shenandoah  is  a  "recycled  park."  Prior 
to  the  park's  creation,  this  area  of  tiie 
Blue  Ridge  had  be«ti  badly  abused  by 
man  and  nature. 

It  had  been  extensively  logged  and 
most  of  its  virgin  hardwood  removed  or 
stripped  for  tan  bark.  The  thin,  rocl^ 
soil  had  been  tenaciously  farmed  by  peo- 
ple as  rugged  as  their  homeland  until 
the  once  clear  streams  ran  muddy  with 
silt  from  each  rainfall.  And  most  deva- 
stating of  all,  the  chestnut  blight  in  the 
30  years  from  1900  to  1930  eliminated 
every  mature  chestnut  tree  In  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  meant  every 
fourth  tree  was  lost,  and  with  them  a 
livelihood  for  many  and  incomparable 
beauty  for  all. 

Yet,  when  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Nathaniel  P.  Reed  testified  on 
the  Indiana  Dunes  legislation  last  May, 
he  told  the  House  Subcommittee: 

I  couldn't  help  last  night,  while  waiting 
to  get  a  statement  cleared  for  this  Commit- 
tee, to  think  that  we  have  sent  this  Com- 
mittee a  wilderness  recommendation  for 
80,000  acres  of  land  In  Shenandoah  in  1975. 
It  has  been  pit  mined,  cut  and  charcoaled, 
and  that  80,000  acres  of  It  now  shows  no 
touch  of  human  hand,  and  will  come  before 
this  Committee  as  our  recommendation  for 
wilderness. 

Returned,  too,  are  flocks  of  wild  tur- 
keys and  the  beaver,  which  had  departed 
with  the  prepark  blights  of  man  and  na- 
ture. All  of  these  attest  to  the  restora- 
tive processes  of  nature  which  occur  if 
only  man  will  permit  them  the  time. 

I  would  like  to  salute,  too,  the  splendid 
residents  of  Madison  and  Rappahannock 
Counties,  who  took  such  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  formulation  of  this  legislation, 
and  to  the  many  dedicated  citizens  from 
across  the  State  who  worked  to  develop 
the  wilderness  Idea  into  a  legislative 
reality. 

The  12  citizens  who  testified  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  came  from  varied  backgrounds 
and  expressed  differing  points  of  view. 
But  the  record  shows  that  they  are 
imited  in  a  common  bond  of  love  and  re- 
spect for  this  beautiful  land. 

To  me,  wilderness  Is  not  merely  an  un- 
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touched,  impenetrable  thicket.  It  is. 
rather,  an  accessible  area  with  access 
adequate.  The  corridors  surrounded  by 
wilderness  will  allow  that  access. 

I  intend  by  this  legislation  to  allow  for 
more  recreational  use  of  the  beautiful 
Shenandoah,  not  less;  to  provide  a  wider 
range  of  experiences  and  to  gfive  one — 
the  wilderness  experience — a  degree  of 
permanency  which  it  might  not  other- 
wise enjoy. 

We  approach  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  date  of  authorization  of  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park— May  22,  1926.  1 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  in  time  to  make  this  legislation 
a  most  fitting  commemoration  of  that 
event. 

POOD  STAMP  ACTION  AND  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  CHtmcH 

On  April  8  the  Senate  passed  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1976  (S.  3136). 
This  act  was  the  culmination  of  extensive 
deliberations  by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  and  the  Senate.  The  result  is  a 
compromise  bUl  which  includes  specific 
changes  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  particu- 
larly affecting  eligibility. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  I  have  beard  firsthand  about  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  from  older 
Americans.  The  Committee  on  Aging  has  also 
received  numerous  requests  from  practition- 
ers in  the  field  of  aging  about  the  Impact  of 
S.  3136  upon  elderly  participants.  In  response 
to  such  requests,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  staff  analysis  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

DilFINITION    OF    ELDERLY    PERSONS 

Under  the  Senate  bUl.  an  elderly  person 
would  be  defined  as  "a  person  60  years  of 
age  or  over  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  an  Insti- 
tution or  boardlnghouse." 

PURCHASE   PRICE 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  25  percent  piu:- 
chase  requirement.  This  would  mean  that 
all  households  participating  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  would  pay  25  percent  of  their 
net  incomes  for  food  stamp  coupon  allot- 
ments. This  purchase  price  requirement  Is  a 
compromise,  replacing  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation of  27.5  percent  and  an  effort 
to  eliminate  the  purchase  requirement 
entirely. 

ELIGIBILrrY  LEVELS 

The  poverty  line  would  be  xised  for  the 
net  Income  ellglbUlty  limit  for  the  elderly, 
as  well  as  for  all  participants.  The  poverty 
threshold  Is  projected  to  be  approximately 
85,500  on  AprU  1.  It  would  be  adjusted  every 
six  months  to  reflect  the  changes  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

STANDARD   DEDUCTIONS 

Households  participating  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  would  be  aUowed  a  $100 
standard  deduction  per  month  from  their 
gross  Incomes.  Households  with  at  least  one 
person  60  and  over  would  be  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $25  deduction  per  month.  The  stand- 
ard deductions  would  be  adjusted  every  six 
months  In  accordance  with  the  Consimier 
Price  Index. 

INCOME 

Income  imder  the  Senate  bill  would  be  de- 
fined as  gross  Income  with  specified  exclu- 


sions. Those  exclusions  which  would  relate 
to  the  elderly  Include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(a)  payments  for  medical  costs  made  on 
behalf  of  the  ho\isehold: 

(b)  Infrequent  or  irregular  Income  of  a 
household  which  does,  not  exceed  $30  dur- 
ing any  three-month  period; 

(c)  housing  vendor  payments  made  di- 
rectly to  landlords  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

(d)  payments  "In  kind"  derived  from  gov- 
ernment benefit  programs,  such  as.  Medicare, 
elderly  nutrition  programs,  and  "any  bene- 
fits which  cannot  reasonably  and  properly  be 
computed";  and 

(e)  Federal,  State,  and  local  income  tax 
refunds.  Federal  Income  tax  credits,  and 
retroactive  payments  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Working  households  would  also  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  Federal,  State,  and  local 
Income  taxes  and  Social  Sectirity  taxes  from 
their  gross  incomes: 

ASSETS 

The  Senate  bUl  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  making  any  changes  In 
the  current  assets  rules  until  the  Congress 
has  an  oppwrtunlty  to  review  the  USDA  study 
of  the  assets  issue.  Under  existing  law,  the 
asset  limitation  is  $1,500  for  each  household 
and  $3,000  for  households  with  at  least  one 
member  who  Is  60  years  of  age  or  over. 

Income  tax  refunds  and  tax  credits  and 
retroactive  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  payments  would  be 
counted  as  assets  and  not  as  income.  S.  3136 
would  also  adjust  the  assets  limitation  semi- 
annually In  accordance  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

SSI  RECIPIENTS 

The  Senate  bUl  wo\ild  require  that  food 
stamp  ellglblUty  for  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  recipients  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  Income.  This  would  apply  to  aU 
States  except  those  retaining  a  "cash-out" 
provision  for  SSI  food  stamp  participants. 

Under  existing  law.  all  pubUc  assistance 
recipients,  including  SSI  recipients,  are  auto- 
matically eligible  for  food  stamps. 

S.  3136  would  permit  SSI  recipients  to 
apply  for  food  stamps  at  their  local  or  dis- 
trict Social  Security  office.  The  States  would 
have  the  option  to  place  trained  food  stamp 
personnel  in  the  SSI  quarters  to  assist  SSI 
applicants  and  recipients  in  applying  for 
food  stamps. 

WORK   REGISTRATION 

The  Senate  bill  would  lovrer  the  age  for 
work  registration  from  65  to  60.  This  would 
mean  that  "able-bodied  adult  persons" 
would  not  be  required  to  register  for  work 
iint'er  the  Food  Stamp  Program  after  age  60. 

TITLE   Vn   NUTRITION   PROGRAM   RECIPIENTS 

Households  with  a  member  participating 
in  the  Title  VII  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly  would  not  be  required  to  have  cook- 
ing facilities. 

Elderly  persons  would  be  allowed  to  use 
food  stamps  to  purchase  meals  served  xinder 
Title  vn  programs.  These  meals  could  be 
either  congregate  meals  or  home-delivered 
meals. 

30  DAY  RETROSPECTIVE  ACCOUNTING  PERIOD 

EllglbUlty  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
would  be  based  upon  household  income  for 
the  previous  30  days.  Under  current  law.  food 
stamp  eligibility  is  based  on  the  household's 
actual  current  need. 


ILLEGAL  NARCOTICS  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (liifr. 
Bentsen)  . 


■nie  PBESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxmxnt  bt  Mr.  Bentsxn 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  alarming  growth  In  Illegal  narcotics  traf- 
fic in  this  country  and  Mexico  with  whom 
my  State  of  Texas  shares  a  2,000  mile  long 
border.  In  1970  Just  over  30  percent  of  the 
heroin  seized  In  the  UjS.  was  known  to  have 
oome  from  Mexico  but  since  that  time  the 
figure  has  tripled  to  about  90  percent,  or 
some  ten  tons  per  year.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  major  heroin  supply  route  runs  from 
Northern  Mexico  directly  through  Texas  to 
the  western  and  mid  western  United  States, 
where  key  distribution  points  are  located.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  U^S.  Government 
place  the  highest  priority  on  working  with 
the  CSovernment  of  Mexico  on  eradicating  the 
sources  of  this  supply.  To  Illustrate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation,  I  draw  my  Colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the  past  year 
alone  102  planes  Involved  in  the  Ulegal  drug 
trade  have  craslxed  along  the  U.S.-Mexlcan 
border.  This  shocking  statistic  refiects  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  facing  our 
govemment. 

This  week  I  received  a  most  interesting 
briefing  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug 
E^nforcement  Administration,  Mr.  Peter  Ben- 
singer.  I  was  informed  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Mexico  has  embarked  on  a  major  program 
of  poppy  field  eradication  in  Mexico  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Dr\ig  Enforcement 
Administration.  Altho\:tgh  the  eradication 
program  has  only  Just  been  initiated,  there 
have  been  encouraging  resiUts.  In  the  past 
few  months  18,000  poppy  fields  spread  over  a 
5,000  acre  area  have  been  destroyed  through 
the  use  of  herbicides.  Although  the  average 
size  of  the  individual  poppy  field  is  one  acre 
or  smaUer,  this  statistic  clearly  reflects  the 
ftositlve  results  of  our  own  two  Governments' 
cooperative  efforts  to  destroy  the  source  of 
ill^al  heroin. 

In  addition,  a  Joint  prosecution  technique 
between  U.S.  and  Mexican  law  enforcement 
agents  and  prosecutors  is  being  exptanded  In 
order  to  insure  greater  prosecution. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  facets  of  the  joint  U£.- 
Mexlcan  drug  enforcement  program  of  most 
Interest  to  Texans  is  the  route  Interdiction 
program  along  the  border.  Last  year  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  efforts 
removed  2,459  pounds  of  heroin  from  the 
international  market,  twice  the  amount  re- 
moved in  1974.  In  conjunction  with  the  In- 
terdiction effort,  DEA  is  expanding  its  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Ctistoms  Service  and 
this  effort  has  seen  a  substantial  increase  in 
intelligence  cooperation  between  these  two 
domestic  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  cooperation  we  are 
seeing  between  the  Mexican  Government 
and  the  EtEA  and  I  hope  the  Administra- 
tion wiU  continue  to  pledge  aU  possible  as- 
sistance to  this  effort.  C^tainly  our  border 
monitoring  system  is  an  Integral  part  of  this 
bl-natlonal  effort  and  I  intend  to  continue 
my  own  efforts  to  obtain  adequate  personnel 
and  funding  for  this  program. 


INFORMATION  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  American  Society  for  Infonns- 
tion  Science  is  holding  its  Bicentennial 
Meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  theme 
of  the  conference  is  America  in  an  In- 
formation Age.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  group  on  the  first  day  of  the..,^ 
conference.  April  12.  and  can  attest  tor--*' 
the  significant  role  this  society  playa 
in  grappling  with  the  complex  problema 
of  our  computer  age. 

On  April  13,  the  Senator  frcHn  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  addressed  this 
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group,  with  his  remarks 
formation  and  the  Fi  ture 
remarks  will  be  of  Interest 
and  I  ask  unanimou< 
text  be  printed  In 

There  being  no  ob, 
was  ordered  to  be  prl4ted 
as  follows: 


entitled:  "In- 

."  I  believe  his 

to  the  Senate, 

consent  that  the 
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INFORMATION    ANl  I    THE    FTTTURE 


I  am  honored  to  have 
the  discussion  today  oc 
Tormation  age.  For  I 
theme  of  this 
Immersed  In  a  sea  of  In 
must  learn  to  channel 


this  chance  to  open 

America  In  the  In- 

agree  with  the 

America  Is 

ormatlon,  which  we 

toward  human  pur- 


fiUly 
conf  eren  ce — that 


poses. 

The  information  explosion  In  recent  dec- 
ades has  shattered  society  even  more  than 
the  splitting  of  the  atom .  For  while  a  nuclear 
exchange  is  a  threat  we  must  always  guard 
against,  the  InformatU-n  explosion  Is  an 
overpowering  reality  we  piust  deal  with  each 
day. 

The  extent  of  this  prcjblem  is  best  seen  in 
science.  For  Informatloa  is  both  the  raw 
material  and  end  prod  act  of  all  research. 
Each  experiment  draws  ( in  existing  Informa- 
tion, and  through  its  esults,  creates  new 
Information  to  add  to 
knowledge.  Thus,  studKs  have  shown  that 
the  average  scientist  sjiends  over  half  his 
time  in  various  forms  ol  communication. 

This  leads  to  the  publl  latlon  of  over  30,000 
Journals,  with  over  on;  million  scientific 
papers  each  year.  To  hel]  >  the  scientist  digest 
this  vast  outpourir.g  of 


centers.    But   even 
any,  scientists  can 


the  same  situation 
Industry,  and  con- 


information,  there 
are  over  300  abstract  jojirnals  and  over  400 
specialized    information 
with  these  aids,  few,  if 
keep  up  with  all  of  the  n^w  research  relevant 
to  their  work. 

While  not  as  extreme, 
prevails  in  government 

Eumer  affairs.  In  the  Cohgress  we  are  liter- 
ally Inundated  wl\h  Infor  nation — from  thou- 
sands of  groups  and  i  idlvlduals  wanting 
special  attention  to  their 
problem  Is  not  to  get  e;iough  information, 
but  to  sort  through  the  i  ea  of  data  for  what 
is  relevant  and  clear 

In  the  executive  branth,  there  are  thou 
sands  of   special    progra  ns.   involving   con- 
flicting mandates  and  rilsslons,  with  little 
coordination    among    de]  lartments 
within  agencies. 

In  industry,  the  spectacular  Increase  In 
the  use  of  the  computer  has  made  the  con- 
trol of  Information  the  kty  element  In  man- 
agement strategy.  And  In  citizen  affairs,  com- 
puterized Information  systems  affect  bank 
Ing  and  credit,  health  Icsiirance  reimburse- 
ment, and  police  surveillance  of  suspects. 

Thus,  as  agrtciilture, 
dustry   have   dominated 
history — so  do  we  today 
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M.  KSNNEDT  TO 
FOB    INTOKMATION 


or   even 


iMjmmerce,  and  In- 
earller  periods  of 
live  In  an  age  of 
Information.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
upwards  of  half  the  U.S.  work  force  are  en- 
gaged In  knowledge  prod  aclng  or  data  proc- 
essing activities.  And  all  U.S.  citizens  are 
vitally  affected  by  these  pursuits. 

As  with  all  major  sojclal  and  economic 
developments,  the  Infcfrmation  explosion 
poses  both  great  problefis  and  opportiml- 
tiee.  The  problems  occur 
the  economy,  and  m  thej 

Thus,  what  Is  the  value  of  a  copyright, 
when  every  library  has  a  ;oln-operated  xerox 
machine? 

How  crucial  is  a  pateni,  when  most  inno- 
vations occur  In  software  systems,  rather 
than  patentable  hardware  ? 

What  kinds  of  incentl  res  do  we  need  to 
motivate  an  Information  economy? 

How  do  we  preserve     he  privacy  of  the 


In  the  legal  system, 
society  at  large. 


Individual,    when   data 


on    his    education. 


health  care,  finances,  and  personal  tastes  are 
fed  into  computer  networks? 

How  do  we  prevent  the  depersonalization 
of  our  society,  when  consumers  Increasingly 
find  themselves  communicating  with  com- 
puterized bureaucracies,  rather  than  ac- 
countable Individuals? 

And  how  do  we  design  and  manage  a  na- 
tional Information  network.  In  partnership 
between  government,  universities,  industry, 
and  the  public? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we  must 
solve.  But  the  opportunities  that  come  along 
with  them  are  well  worth  the  challenge. 
These  opportunities  arise  in  science.  Indus- 
try, the  quality  of  life,  and  the  nature  of 
our  democratic  system. 

Thus,  in  science,  we  can  greatly  Increase 
the  value  of  our  R&D  eflort  through  better 
management  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation. If  scientists  are  kept  better  in- 
formed of  relevant  research  results,  they  can 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  some- 
times find  significant  breakthroughs  in  their 
work.  If  engineers  are  aware  of  relevant 
research  findings,  they  can  put  those  re- 
sults to  work  in  practical  applications.  And 
In  the  management  of  science,  we  can  use 
new  techniques,  like  the  citation  index,  to 
supplement  established  methods  of  evalua- 
tion, like  the  peer  review  system. 

In  industry,  we  can  ixse  our  new  computer 
capabilities  to  automate  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  work,  and  upgrade  the  profes- 
sional level  of  the  workforce. 

And  the  quality  of  life  can  be  significantly 
Improved  through  better  use  of  our  Infor- 
mation techniques.  For  example,  advanced 
technology  can  upgrade  the  quality  of  rural 
life  In  America,  through  better  education, 
medical  care,  and  leisure  time  programs. 

But  most  important,  in  my  view,  is  the 
potential  Impact  of  information  science  on 
our  democratic  system.  A  perfect  example 
of  this  Is  the  use  In  this  conference  of  syncon 
panels. 

With  advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy, you  are  able  to  structure  a  conference 
in  which  the  panels  can  Interact  with  one 
another,  and  the  public  can  fully  participate. 
So  the  end  result  can  be  a  real  synthesis 
of  the  varied  points  of  view  presented  by 
the  speakers,  panelists,  and  members  of  the 
public. 

The  same  techniques  can  be  applied  to 
bring  political  representatives  Into  closer 
contact  with  their  constituents.  Through 
telecommunications  networks,  the  represent- 
ative can  better  understand  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  citizen;  and  the  citizen  can 
directly  Input  his  ideas  into  his  representa- 
tive's decisions. 

Thus,  modem  Information  science  opens 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  New  England 
town  meeting  approach  on  a  national  level. 
This  is  the  most  exciting  prospect  I  know  of 
for  strengthening  our  democratic  system, 
and  you  in  this  audience  hold  the  key  re- 
sponsibility for  making  such  experiments  a 
success. 

To  meet  these  problems  and  opportunities, 
we  must  recognize  that  information  Is  a  ma- 
jor national  resource — and  that  we  must 
plan,  conserve,  and  manage  its  utilization. 

To  do  this,  we  must  establish  an  informa- 
tion Magna  Carta,  which  spells  out  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  responslbUltles  of  Govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  the  individual  in  deal- 
ing with  this  Information  resource. 

Such  a  charter  must  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

(1)  ResponslbUity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  design  and  coordinate  a  national 
Information  network  In  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Including  standardization  of  hardware 
components  and  software  whenever  feasible; 

(2)  Full  partnership  between  Goverhment, 
technical  associations,  universities,  and  in- 
dustry, with  appropriate  aids  and  Incentives 
to  foeter  the  diffusion  of  technical  informa- 


tion     and      Innovation      tlirougbout      the 
economy; 

(3)  Protection  of  the  individual's  right  of 
privacy  vis  a  vis  Government  and  Industry 
information  systems; 

(4)  Strengthening  of  the  citizen's  right  of 
access  to  Government  and  relevant,  non- 
proprietary business  Information;  and 

(5)  Pull  public  participation  in  policy  de- 
cisions by  Government  agencies  and  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

These  principles  are  difficult  to  achieve  in 
practice,  but  there  are  a  number  of  specific 
actions  I  have  been  involved  in,  wlilch  are 
steps  in  that  direction. 

Thus,  last  November  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Assistance  Information  Act. 
This  bill  establishes  a  national  information 
center  to  serve  as  a  source  of  timely  infor- 
mation for  State  and  local  governments  on 
all  Federal  domestic  assistance  programs. 
Under  this  bill  the  Government  would  main- 
tain a  comprehensive,  computerized  data  file 
covering  all  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  file  would  be  updated  on  a  fre- 
quent basis,  and  would  be  accessible  from 
anywhere  in  the  country,  by  computer  ter- 
minal or  telephone.  Users  would  be  charged 
between  one  and  two  dollars  per  search,  far 
less  than  they  now  pay  for  the  assistance  of 
Washington  representatives  or  consultants. 
The  Federal  Government  spends  about  860 
billion  a  year  in  grants,  loans,  loan  guar- 
antees, and  other  forms  of  assistance  for 
State  and  local  governments.  Yet  the  yards 
of  red  tape  surrounding  these  programs  often 
prevent  their  proper  use. 

Thus,  a  city  seeking  Federal  aid  to  build  a 
hospital,  school,  or  sewage  treatment  plant 
may  spend  weeks  to  Identify  the  appropriate 
Federal  program,  and  then  additional  weeks 
to  complete  the  application.  By  the  time  the 
city  has  worked  Its  way  through  the  bureau- 
cratic maze,  the  deadline  may  have  passed, 
or  the  funds  may  have  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

Through  the  proposed  legislation — at  mlnl- 
imal  cost  to  the  taxpayer — Federal  domestic 
assistance  will  b?  brought  into  the  informa- 
tion age:  and  all  states  and  cities  vrtll  be  on 
an  equal  footing  in  benefiting  from  these 
programs. 

Another  step  toward  better  access  to  in- 
formation, stems  from  the  amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  1  in- 
troduced In  1973,  and  which  were  enacted  in 
1974.  These  amendments  make  it  possible  for 
ctizens  to  have  real  access  to  Information 
in  government  files. 

The  executive  branch  is  still  lagging  in  its 
observance  of  this  law.  But  through  court 
suits  and  congressional  oversight  by  my  sub- 
conunittee  on  administrative  practice  and 
procedures,  and  other  committees,  we  are 
slowly  making  citizen  access  to  government 
files  a  reality. 

Another  important  step  toward  better  man- 
agement of  information,  is  the  current 
bill  re-establishing  a  White  House  science 
office.  Having  worked  on  this  legislation  since 
1970,  I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  this 
morning  that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
have  reached  final  agreement  on  the  bill. 
Since  the  President  has  already  indicated  his 
acceptance  of  its  provisions,  we  expect  to 
have  it  signed  into  law  by  the  beginning  of 
next  month.  This  means  that  the  President 
will  once  again  have  ready  access  to  top- 
level  scientific  advice. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  features  of 
special  significance  to  this  forum.  First,  its 
preamble  highlights  "Information  handling." 
Second,  "information  dissemination"  Is  iden- 
tified as  one  of  the  areas  from  which  the 
members  of  the  President's  advisory  commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  are  to  be 
drawn.  Third,  the  committee  is  given  the 
task  of  conducting  a  comprehensive  survey, 
including  "improvements  in  existing  systems 
for  liandllng  sdentiflc  and  technical  In- 
formation on  a  government  wide  basis,  with 
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consideration  of  the  appropriate  role  to  be 
played  by  the  private  sector." 

And  fourth,  the  bill  establishes  as  national 
policy  that  "it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  government  to  promote  prompt,  ef- 
fective, reliable,  and  systematic  transfer  of 
scientific  and  technological  Information  .  .  . 
and  to  facilitate  the  close  coupling  of  scien- 
tific research  with  the  commercial  applica- 
tion of  the  useful  findings  of  science." 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  science  ad- 
viser will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  domes- 
tlce  coimcil  and  a  statutory  adviser  to  the 
National  Secxirity  Council;  and  gives  him  a 
crucial  role  In  the  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral R&D  budget.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
be  prepare  an  annual  report  on  science  and 
technology  for  submission  by  the  President 
to  Congress.  And  the  bill  makes  the  science 
adviser  responsible  for  five-year  planning  for 
Federal  R&D. 

Under  the  bill,  the  science  adviser  and  his 
four  associate  directors  would  all  be  top- 
level  White  House  aides  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  confirmation. 

Another  pending  bill  of  direct  concern  to 
this  forum  Is  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act,  which  Includes  a 
"continuing  education  In  science"  program. 
This  provides  $3.5  million  for  fellowships  to 
experienced  scientists  and  engineers  to  bring 
thean  up-to-date  in  their  fields,  or  to  broaden 
their  skills  In  Interdlscipimary  areas.  This 
would  be  the  first  explicit  recognition  in 
national  legislation  of  the  dynamic  nature 
of  scientific  and  technical  Information,  and 
the  continual  need  for  professionals  In  these 
fields  to  bring  themselves  up  to  speed  on 
new  developments. 

The  NSP  Subcommittee  took  another  step 
In  this  direction  when  It  commissioned  the 
STINPO  report  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  which  was  published  in  February. 
This  report — which  was  coauthored  by  your 
conference  chairman.  Bob  Chartrand — exam- 
ines the  lead  role  of  NSF  In  Federal  Man- 
agement of  Scientific  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation (STINPO).  The  report  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  STINFO  panel  reporting 
to  the  President's  science  adviser.  This  panel 
would  monitor  and  evaluate  STINPO  pro- 
grams, taking  account  of  quality,  costs,  and 
competition,  as  well  as  user  needs.  The  panel 
would  also  foster  STINPO  R&D,  and  develop 
policies  designed  to  ensure  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  Federal  fxmding  of  government 
and  private  sector  Information  services.  As 
soon  as  the  new  White  House  science  office 
is  In  being,  I  Intend  to  request  Its  review 
and  reconunendations  regarding  this  reix>rt. 

Another  vehicle  for  approaching  these 
goals  is  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  (OTA).  Established  in  1973, 
OTA  is  designed  to  provide  Congress  with  Its 
own  source  of  technical  expertise. 

OTA  now  has  major  assessments  under- 
way In  energy,  materials,  transportation, 
health,  food,  and  ocean  resources.  The  results 
of  these  studies  go  directly  to  the  relevant 
congressional  committees  to  help  shape 
pending  legislation. 

A  unique  feature  of  OTA's  program  is  the 
Involvement  of  the  public  in  all  phases  of 
each  assessment.  Thus,  OTA  advisory  panels 
consist  not  only  of  technical  experts,  econo- 
mists, lawyers,  and  doctors,  but  also  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  groups  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  technical  change — labor  leaders, 
environmentalists  and  consumers. 

Moreover,  in  our  ocean  resources  assess- 
ment, we  have  been  conducting  an  experi- 
ment to  communicate  back  and  forth  with 
affected  public  groups  In  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  where  the  project  Is  taking  place. 
This  communication  process  has  had  a  major 
effect  on  the  design,  evaluation  and  impact 
of  the  assessment. 

The  newest  OTA  program  should  be  of 
special  Interest  to  this  forum  since  it  in- 
volves a  continuing  assessment  of  national 
R&O  policies  and  priorities,  including  con- 


sideration   of   scientific   and    technical    in- 
formation. 

This  program,  which  will  be  complemen- 
tary to  the  new  Wliite  House  science  office. 
Is  being  guided  by  our  advisory  council, 
with  Jerome  Wlesner  and  Harold  Brown  in 
the  lead  roles.  In  addition,  three  principal 
panels  are  being  formed  tinder  the  chair- 
manship of  Harvey  Brooks,  Lewis  Branscomb. 
and  Edward  Wenk.  With  the  aid  of  these 
panels,  OTA  will  reexamine  the  entire  na- 
tional system  of  science  and  technology:  how 
scientific  results  are  applied  to  national 
problems  and  Industrial  Innovation;  and 
how  decisions  are  made  on  R&O  policies  and 
priorities. 

The  Issues  to  be  considered  include:  The 
patent  system,  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation services,  the  balance  between 
Government,  university,  and  Industry  pro- 
grams, and  Incentives  to  foster  Industrial  In- 
novation. 

Prom  such  studies,  we  hope  to  develop 
pragmatic  criteria  for  evaluating  R&D 
budgets  and  legislative  Initiatives.  Although 
this  is  viewed  as  a  long-term  program,  we 
expect  it  to  begin  having  some  Impact  on 
pending  legislation  by  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress. 

From  my  dealing  with  the  Information 
problem — and  with  science  and  technology 
policy  in  general — one  theme  emerges 
cleariy :  the  need  to  set  future  goals,  to  assess 
alternative  ways  of  reaching  them,  and  to 
experiment  with  specific  courses  of  action. 

This  is  what  OTA  must  help  Congress  do. 
This  is  what  the  science  adviser  must  help 
the  President  do.  And  this  Is  what  society 
itself  must  learn  to  do. 

If  one  lesson  has  become  abundantly  clear, 
it  Is  that  one  of  us  has  all  the  answers,  or 
even  many  of  them.  We  must  be  willing  to 
experiment  with  Institutional  change.  And 
we  must  be  willing  to  make  mistakes  and 
learn  from  them. 

If  we  take  this  approach,  we  can  help 
shape  the  future  we  want.  We  are  all  familiar 
vsrith  Santayana's  warning:  "Those  who  do 
not  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to. re- 
live it." 

But  in  this  bicentennial  year,  the  time  has 
come  to  turn  that  statement  around  and 
say:  "Those  who  actively  anticipate  the 
future  are  empowered  to  reshape  it." 

In  this  effort,  you  In  this  audience  have  a 
special  role  to  play.  For  in  the  post-Indus- 
trial world  In  which  we  live — ^Information  is 
the  key  to  the  fut\ire. 


MATTHEW  DeMORE:  "WE  SHALL 
MISS  HTM  GREATLY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
CHimcH),  and  the  material  attached 
ttiereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmxnt  bt  Senator  Crttrcr 

Matthew  DeMore,  known  to  so  many  of  us 
In  Congress  first  as  a  leader  in  trade  unionism 
and  then  as  a  senior  citizen  activist,  is  gone. 
Bis  recent  death  causes  a  sense  of  loss  which 
only  memories  can  help  relieve. 

We  remember  Matt  as  one  of  the  men  who 
came  up  from  the  ranks  to  help  in  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  His  final 
position  In  the  lAM,  from  1965  to  1969.  was 
that  of  I  AM  General  Secretary -Treasurer.  We 
also  remember  him  as  a  very  busy  "retiree" 
who  served  as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  then  as 
Chairman  of  the  Concerned  Seniors  for  Bet- 
ter Government. 

In  all  the  positions  be  held.  Matt  kept  in 
touch  with  great  public  laruee  In  vtrj  human 


terms.  He  cared  about  people,  and  he  showed 
his  concern  by  his  words  and  by  ills  actions. 

APLr-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  Sec- 
retary Treasurer  Lane  Kirkland  put  it  well 
when  they  said  of  Matt: 

"His  lifetime  of  strong  and  wise  leadership 
In  the  labor  movement  was  crowned  by  even 
greater  achievement  In  leading  concerned 
seniors  toward  more  effective  and  fruitful 
political  action.  We  siiall  miss  him  greatly." 

Mr.  President,  the  April  1976  issue  of  Senior 
Citizen  News — ^the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens — mcluded 
an  article  which  described  Matt's  life  and 
deeds.  It  is  a  warm  tribute  and  an  impressive 
chronicle  ot  achievement. 

The  article  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Matt  DeMore  Dies — Was  NCSC  Vice 

PSESmENT 

Matthew  DeMore,  Pirst  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and 
long  a  leader  In  tbe  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  APL-CIO.  died  March  17. 
1976.  at  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital In  Washington,  D.C.,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  burled  In  his  native  Cleveland.  Oh., 
after  a  Requiem  High  Mass  there  March  24. 

DeMore,  who  would  have  been  73  on  April 
5,  liad  served  as  NCSC  First  Vice  President 
smce  his  retirement  in  1969  as  General  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  International  Asso- 
cUtion  of  Machinists  (lAM) . 

Nelson  Crulkshank.  NCSC  President,  paid 
tribute  to  DeMore  upon  hearing  of  his  death. 

"In  the  death  of  First  Vice  President  Mat- 
thew DeMore.  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  lost  an  able  and  dedicated  leader 
and  all  of  tis  who  knew  and  worked  with 
tilm  have  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  friend. 

"From  humble  origins  brother  DeMore  rose 
to  a  position  of  national  eminence  In  the  Ma- 
chinists Union.  But  he  never  lost  the  common 
touch  and  the  deep  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
the  plain  people  whom  he  served. 

"I  never  knew  a  man  who  had  less  concern 
for  rank,  or  title,  nor  more  respect  for  people. 
We  shall  miss  him  mightily.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  official  family  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Council  In  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  family." 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasiirer  Lane  Kirkland  added  their 
tribute  to  DeMore  In  a  telegram  to  NCSC. 

"His  lifetime  of  strong  and  wise  leadeisiilp 
In  the  latKsr  movement  was  crowned  by  even 
greater  actilevement  In  leading  concerned 
seniors  toward  more  effective  and  fruitful 
poUtical  action."  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  said. 
"We  sliall  miss  lilm  greatly." 

Also  mournmg  DeMore's  passing,  NCSC 
Executive  Director  William  R.  Hutton  praised 
him  for  "dedicated  service  to  older  Ameri- 
cans," and  characterized  DeMore  as  a  "re- 
markable man  whom  we  shall  all  miss 
greatly." 

Bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  In  1903,  DeMore 
attended  public  schools.  He  became  a  news- 
boy at  age  nine  and  a  part-time  worker  in  a 
hardware  store  when  only  11  years  of  age. 

He  left  school  when  16  to  work  as  a  black- 
smith helper  for  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road at  Detroit. 

When  18,  he  returned  to  Cleveland  where 
he  worked  first  as  a  maintenance  machinist 
for  the  Electric  Vacu»im  Cleaner  Co.,  now  a 
division  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

He  became  a  motorman  for  the  Cleveland 
Street  Railway  Co.,  where  he  was  when  the 
Great  Depression  hit.  Realizing  that  his 
seniority  with  the  transit  system  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  earn  enough  to 
support  his  growing  family,  DeMore  returned 
to  the  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co..  as  a 
maintenance  machinist. 

DeMore  joined  an  independent  union,  the 
Mechanics  Educational  Society,  and  In  1935 
he  and  other  employees  formed  Lodge  439. 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  He 
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lerved  as  shop  steward 
1936  was  elected 

In  1938,  DeMore  was 
lAM  District  Lodge  54 
He  was  reelected  each 
Ing  xintU  he  was  elected 
eral  Vice  President.  He 
eral  Secretary-Treasurer 
til  he  retired  In  1969. 

DeMore  became 
ed  Seniors  for  Better 
organization  working 
tlrees  and  their  families 
man  at  his  death. 

With  NCSC,  DeMore 
man  of  the  Legislative 
ventlon  and  Conference 
and  was  co-Chalrman 
Resolutions  Committe& 

In  addition  to  bis 
leaves  a  son  and  four 
chlldren,  and  three 


1  or  the  union  and  In 
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fllr.  President,  on 
moderate  earth - 


monstrous  forces 

beneath  the  well- 

paved  streets  of 

which 
Richter  scale  of 


which  killed  65 
)  million  in  prop- 
early  morning  of 


ANOTHER  EARTHQ'  JAKE  HITS  LOS 
ANGEllES 

Mr.   CRANSTON. 
Thursday,  April  8.  a 
quake  rolled  through  ijhe  quiet  streets  of 
liie  northern  San  Fernando  Valley — a 
grim  reminder  of  the 
that  may  be  building 
manicured  lawns  and 
modem  Los  Angeles 

Fortunately,  the  earthquake 
measured  4.7  on  the 
magnitude,  caused  nd  serious  damage 
Its  epicenter  was  apparently  very  near 
the  epicenter  of  the  6  J5 -magnitude,  San 
Fernando  earthquake 
people  and  caused  $50 
erty  damage  on  the 
February  9,  1971. 

Small  earthquakes  dre  felt  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  all  the  tl  me.  But  since  the 
discovery  of  the  land  \  pllf t  along  a  100 
mile  stretch  of  the  San  Andreas  fault 
near  Palmdale,  Calif,  public  concern 
about  a  major  damagi|ig  earthquake  has 
reached  a  new  level  of  consciousness. 
While  we  simply  do  rot  know  whether 
the  April  8  earthquak^  is  related  to  the 
Palmdale  bulge,  It  shQuld  be  heeded  as 
one  more  reminder  of 
preventive  actions  nos?^.  Much  can  be 
done  In  advance  of  aii  earthquake  that 
could  save  many  lives 
erty  in  the  event  of  an 

The  Los  Angeles  Tiir  es  of  April  8  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edii  orial  discussing  a 
number  of  public  policy  strategies  that 
can  be  implemented  m  iw  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  risk  of  d(  ath  and  injury  in 
Los  Angeles  should  a  inajor  earthquake 
be  in  our  future.  I  asl  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial 
Record  at  tl^  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Last  Thiirsday's  eatrthquake  in  Los 
Angeles  is  also  yet  Another  reminder 
why  the  Congress  nteds  to  pass  my 
bill,  S.  1174,  the  Earthquake  Disaster 
Mitigation  Act,  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  coordinated]  national  earth- 
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and  much  prop- 
earthquake. 


quake  program  which 

million  a  year  over  t 

into  a  national  effort  io  reduce  the  risk 

of  life  loss  and  prop^'ty  damage  from 

future  earthquakes. 

Mr.  President,  we  In 
have  been  extraordinajrlly  lucky  so  far. 
We  have  not  suffered  i  major  damaging 


would  pump  $50 
le  next  10  years 


earthquake  in  a  major  population  cen- 
ter. But  the  day  will  come — perhaps  to- 
morrow, perhaps  in  30  years — when  that 
destructive  earthquake  will  hit  a  ma- 
jor population  and  industrial  center. 
The  human  tragedy  would  be  incalcul- 
able. But  the  economic  repercussions 
from  such  an  event  would  leave  no  per- 
son in  the  United  States  untouched. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 

Apr.  8, 1976] 

The  Bubble  in  Oub  Midst 

The  recently  discovered  swelling  of  the 
land  along  the  San  Andreas  Fault  has  earth- 
quake experts  Interested  and  puzzled.  Such 
bulging  sometimes  precedes  a  big  earth- 
quake. Sometimes  it  doesn't.  The  seismolo- 
gists are  candidly  uncertain  about  what  this 
new  bulge  may  mean,  and  about  all  they 
can  do  is  watch  it. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  bigger  an 
earthquake,  the  longer  it  takes  to  build  up — 
sometimes  years,  or  even  decades.  During 
this  period,  the  developing  earthquake  pro- 
vides clues  that  seismologists  have  been 
learning  to  decipher.  The  crustal  blister  that 
runs  for  about  100  miles  along  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault,  and  that  Is  most  notable  in  the 
Palmdale  area,  could  be  such  a  clue.  But  no 
one  is  certain. 

If  more  signs  of  a  future  earthquake  are 
found  along  what  one  watcher  calls  the 
Palmdale  Bubble,  a  forecast  might  be  possi- 
ble of  the  time,  location  and  magnitude  of  a 
future  tremor.  Even  If  the  bulge  proves  not  to 
be  a  precursor  of  an  earthquake,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  earthquake  forecasts  from  other 
sites  before  long.  Seismologists  are  steadily 
moving  toward  that  achievement.  What  must 
now  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  is  what  use  their  information  should 
be  put  to. 

The  value  of  earthquake  forecasting  is  that 
it  can  save  lives  by  providing  time  to  take  de- 
fensive measures — in  the  home,  the  work- 
place, the  community.  Precautionary  steps 
can  include  such  things  as  lowering  water 
levels  behind  dams,  putting  disaster-relief 
equipment  where  It  would  most  likely  escape 
damage,  and  evacuating  unsafe  structures. 

Most  Southern  Californlans  live  in  frame- 
and-stucco  structures  that  have  proved  com- 
paratively safe  in  earthquakes. 

But  75,000  to  100,000  persons  in  Los  An- 
geles live  In  older,  unrelnforced-masonry 
buildings  considered  highly  vulnerable  to 
earthquake  damage.  There  are  about  14,000 
of  these  buildings  within  the  city  limits. 
Unless  strengthened,  at  a  cost  of  millions, 
they  could  collapse  in  a  major  quake,  and 
the  death  toll  coxUd  be  high. 

Given  that  risk,  we  think  the  choice  be- 
fore local  government  is  clear:  require  that 
the  buildings  be  strengthened,  or  that  they 
be  demolished. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  be- 
cause of  scientific  forewarning,  much  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  an 
earthquake.  The  changes  in  building  codes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  years  to  reflect 
seismic  safety  needs  have  been  a  major  start. 
Now  more  precise  planning  by  government 
and  industry  to  prepare  for  and  respond  to  a 
major  earthquake  is  becoming  feasible  as 
forecasting  techniques  advance. 

There  is  a  further  need,  as  emphasized  by 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  UCLA 
sociology  department,  and  that  is  for  a  pro- 
gram of  public  education  to  alert  people  to 
what  they  should  and  should  not  do  when  a 
major  quake  hits. 

People  should  know,  for  example,  that 
most  structures,  like  most  of  the  outdoors, 
are  probably  safe  in  an  earthquake,  though 


some  places  In  those  structures  are  safer  than 
others.  They  should  know  about  tiimlng  ofl 
gas  In  the  event  of  a  line  rupture,  and  about 
having  an  emergency  supply  of  water  avail- 
able. 

Adequate  information  on  these  and  other 
precautionary  actions  Is  vital,  and  shoiild 
contribute  to  reducing  panic,  and  saving  lives 
as  the  time  approaches  when  we  will  know 
how  to  predict  earthquakes. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM 
BARRETT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Representative  William  Bar- 
rett, the  House  of  Representatives — and 
indeed  tlie  entire  Congress — has  lost  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  Members. 

As  chairman  of  the  crucially  important 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  of  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee,  BUI  Bar- 
rett provided  the  leadership  required  to 
move  major  legislation  to  final  enact- 
ment. Among  his  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  10  years  he  served  as  clialrman 
of  the  subcommittee  are: 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965; 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966; 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968: 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1969; 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970; 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974;  and 

The  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1975. 

As  the  titles  of  these  Important  meas- 
ures Indicate,  no  one  demonstrated  more 
concern  about  the  need  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  fsmillles  for  decent 
housing  or  the  need  to  plan  and  rebuild 
the  Inner  cities  of  the  Nation.  Urban 
America  will  bear  the  signature  of  Bill 
Barrett  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress knows  that  these  housing  and  com- 
munity development  measures  are  highly 
complex  pieces  of  legislation  which  re- 
quire an  enormous  Investment  of  time 
and  effort  to  bring  to  the  final  stage  of 
drafting  and  enactment  In  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  House  floor. 

BUI  Barrett  more  than  met  the  de- 
mands of  such  legislation.  Throu^out 
his  tenure  as  Housing  Subcommittee 
chairman  he  conducted  lengthy  hearings 
and  markup  sessions  with  determination 
tempered  with  courtesy.  He  dealt  with 
witnesses  and  with  his  feUow  committee 
members  In  a  fair,  evenhanded  and  calm 
manner. 

The  only  persistent  demand  he  made 
to  subcommittee  members  and  to  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  him  through- 
out the  years  was  that  they  be  wUllng  to 
reason  together  to  find  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  gigantic  housing  and  community 
development  problems.  And  In  this  he 
achieved  measurable  success  because  of 
his  talent  for  bringing  out  the  best  In 
people. 

The  constancy  of  his  gentle  manner 
was  equalled  only  by  his  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  party's  legis- 
lative policies  and  programs.  In  this  con- 
nection, BUI  Barrett  always  showed  hlm- 
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self  to  be  unhesitatingly  ready  to  work 
without  reservation  with  the  House  lead- 
ership which  owes  him  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude. 

But  surpassing  aU  of  these  accomplish- 
ments and  characteristics  was  his  total 
and  legendary  dedication  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  his  South  PhUadelphia 
district.  In  this.  Bill  Barrett  was  unique 
among  Members  of  Congress.  At  the  end 
of  each  legislative  day  he  journeyed  home 
to  South  PhUadelphia  and  every  evening 
until  late  into  the  night,  he  kept  his  office 
open  to  assist  his  constituents.  Every 
night  his  office  waiting  room  was  fUled 
with  people  seeking  help  from  the  one 
man  they  knew  was  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide it  than  anyone  else.  He  helped  the 
unemployed  find  jobs.  He  helped  to  settle 
family  and  neighborhood  disputes.  To  a 
degree  matched  by  few  other  public  offi- 
cials, BiU  Barrett  kept  himself  informed 
about  his  district  and  its  people.  He  did 
this  every  day  throughout  the  nearly  30 
years  he  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  would  say  that  "I  do  this  because 
I  love  people,"  a  remark  that  was  not  In 
anyway  diminished  by  his  simultaneous 
acknowledgment  that  if  his  efforts 
"have  a  practical  poUtical  result,  that's 
fine  too." 

Mr.  President,  his  efforts  did  have  a 
practical  poUtical  result.  Support  for  BiU 
Barrett  became  so  strong  and  so  wide- 
spread in  his  district  that  no  one  could 
seriously  chaUenge  him  for  his  seat  in 
Congress.  In  effect,  be  came  a  political 
power  in  Philadelphia,  but  It  was  power 
that  was  openly  earned  in  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  interests  of  the  people  he 
represented. 

His  record  in  this  regard  is  unequaUed 
in  Congress  and  is  Ukely  to  remain  that 
way.  We  wUl  not  see  his  Uke  again  and 
we  are  the  lesser  for  it. 


WHO  IS  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  in  re- 
cent months  repeatedly  stated  that 
there  is  a  need  to  lease  more  Federal 
coal.  They  Indicate  that  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  coal  leases  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  on  February  16,  I  asked  the  De- 
partment to  respond  to  the  foUowing 
question: 

In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Region 
vbat  are  the  areas  of  greatest  Interest  In 
and  out  of  the  Department  for  renewed 
leasing?  How  were  these  areas  Identlfled? 

Among  other  things,  their  response 
indicated  that  "industry  has  indicated 
very  heavy  interest  in  obtaining  coal 
leases  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  In 
Wyoming."  The  two  specific  examples 
of  "very  heavy  Interest"  by  the  "Indus- 
try" were  E.  L.  Lockhart  and  Eugene 
Stevens. 

This  response  intrigued  me  so  I  asked 
the  Department  who  Messrs.  Lockhart 
and  Stevens  were — coal  companies  or 
agents  of  coal  companies.  The  full  text 
of  the  Department's  response  foUows: 

Eugene  Stevens  la  an  Individual  who  has 
been  active  In  the  acquiring  of  coal  pref- 
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erence  right  lease  applications  in  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Stevtens  does  not  develop  leftses  hlmiwlf 
but  sells  or  transfers  them  to  coal  com- 
panies. Western  Fuel  has  recently  purcbased, 
or  Is  negotiating,  for  some  of  his  preference 
right  lease  applications  for  Fedenl  coal. 

There  is  indication  that  Coal  Oonversion 
Corporation  is  in  the  process  of  buying  some 
of  E.  L.  Lockhart's  preference  right  lease 
applications  for  Federal  coal.  Lockhart  does 
not  operate  any  coal  mines  that  we  know  of. 

Mr.  President,  this  answer  speaks  for 
itself.  The  Interior  Department  equates 
coal  speculators  with  the  coal  industry. 
This  does  not  seem  consistent  with 
Secretary  Kleppe's  recent  statement 
that  the  Department  would  lease  coal  for 
development  and  not  speculation. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  GROWTH  POLICY 
AND  HABITAT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  1-day  symposium  on  "National  Urban 
Growth  PoUcy  and  Habitat."  This  sym- 
posium wiU  play  an  important  role 
in  developing  the  U.S.  presentation  at 
Habitat — the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Settlements  to  be  held 
in  Vancouver,  Canada,  in  June  1976. 
Habitat  wUl  focus  the  attention  of 
the  international  community  on  the 
complex  problems  connected  with  mas- 
sive urbanization  in  aU  countries. 

Mr.  President,  if  America  is  to  escape 
an  endless  series  of  booms  and  busts  In 
housing,  urban  development,  and  na- 
tional economic  poUcy,  we  must  more 
consciously  focus  attention  on  urban 
growth  policy.  Iliis  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant when  viewed  in  the  context  of 
world  habitat  needs  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  The  World  Bank  estimates  an- 
other 3  biUion  persons  wiU  be  added  to 
our  4  biUion  world  population  by  the 
year  2000.  The  population  expansion  wlU 
create  over  200  cities  exceeding  1  million 
in  population  and  several  cities  exceed- 
ing 20  mUlion  each.  Even  more  stagger- 
ing, 700  miUion  new  homes  wiU  be 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  a  decent  home  In  a 
suitable  Uvlng  environment  is  not  Just 
an  American  goal  but  a  worldwide  hu- 
man yearning.  Habitat  presents  an 
opportunity  for  aU  of  us  to  rise  to  this 
chaUenge,  to  channel  our  Nation's  abili- 
ties and  energies  to  the  achievonent  of 
this  most  fundamental  human  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  to  the  Symposium 
on  National  Urban  Growth  PoUcy  and 
Habitat  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorj) 
as  foUows: 

Nationai.  Growth  Pouct  and  Habitat 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hitbist  H.  Httmfhrkt) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  he  here  and  to  join  with 
you  in  examining  the  future  human  environ- 
ment of  both  our  people  and  those  through- 
out the  world. 

The  upcoming  United  Nations  Habitat 
Conference  on  Human  Settlements  is  indeed 
an  ambitious  and  worthwhUe  undertaking — 
one  which  I  not  only  support,  but  believe 
essential  to  future  human  progress^ 

Hopefully,  Habitat  will  build  upon  and 
further  expand  what  we  already  have  learned 
from  the  TTN  Conferences  held  in  Stockholm, 


Bucharest.  Rome  and  Mezloo  City  relattng  to 
man's  natural  environmental,  population 
growth,  food  and  the  role  of  women  In  the 
world. 

While  much  has  been  learned  m  recent 
years  about  the  importance  of  reconciling 
man's  "built"  environment  with  his  "nat- 
ural" environment,  little  has  been  dona  to 
translate  such  knowledge  Into  providing  a 
stiitable  living  environment  for  most  people 
on  this  earth. 

To  merely  survive,  man  must  have  food  for 
his  body  to  grow  and  to  maintain  life.  He  also 
must  have  shelter  and  clothing  to  protect 
himself  from  the  natural  elements. 

But  obviously,  if  we  beUeve  in  the  "dignity 
of  man"  we  must  believe  that  he  was  meant 
to  have  and  enjoy  more  than  mere  siurlval. 
We  must  believe  that  he  has  certain  inalien- 
able human  rights  which  entitle  him  to  de- 
velop his  mind  and  talents  within  a  frame- 
work of  responsible  freedom  and  personal 
liberty. 

And  we  must  believe  that  governments 
are  to  serve  him,  not  to  dominate  or  dictate 
to  him. 

As  his  nxunbers  have  increased,  man  has 
had  to  learn  more  about  how  to  live  in 
harmony  with  his  natural  environment  and 
with  others — ^not  only  to  survive,  but  to 
create  and  shape  an  acceptable  Uvlng  en- 
vironment for  himself  and  succeeding 
generations. 

And  In  his  historic  quest  to  achieve  that 
acceptable  living  environment,  he  has, 
among  other  things,  created  "the  city" 
which  today  represents  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  what  he  has  to  offer. 

Cities  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  con- 
tinue to  be  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  rang- 
ing from  small  rural  hamlets  to  huge  metro- 
politan areas.  They  have  served  man  well 
throughout  history  as  gathering  places  and 
as  centers  of  commerce,  education,  and  cul- 
tural opportunity.  But  today,  many  cities. 
due  to  their  rapid  and  unplanned  growth, 
threaten  the  Uves  of  their  Inhabitants  with 
crime,  slums,  drugs,  overcrowding  and 
human  suffering. 

"Hie  continued  growth  and  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  large  urban  places  through- 
out the  world  today  probably  present  man 
with  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  serious 
challenges  in  bis  quest  to  achieve  or  maintain 
a  suitable  living  environment. 

We,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
must  meet  this  chaUenge  head-on.  The  sun- 
shine of  social  betterment  and  economic 
development  must  bum  away  the  clouds  of 
squalor  that  hang  over  large  portions  of  ouz 
cities  here  and  throughout  the  world, 
inflicting  tmtold  misery  on  pec^le. 

WhUe  rural -to-urban  migration  shifts  and 
growth  in  overaU  population  in  this  country 
have  slowed  considerably  In  recent  years, 
major  population  shifts  from  center-city  to 
suburbia  and  from  our  nation's  northern  and 
eastern  regions  to  our  southern  and  western 
regions  continue  to  accelerate. 

By  the  year  2000,  It  looks  as  If  we  wUl  add 
another  50  miUlon  people  to  oui  nation's 
population,  85  percent  of  whom  likely  will  be 
living  in  cities  with  populations  of  50,000  or 
more. 

By  the  year  2000,  upwards  to  three  billion 
people  are  likely  to  be  added  to  the  world's 
current  four  billion  population.  According  to 
the  World  Bank,  this  would  create  over  200 
cities  exceeding  one  million  each,  and  several 
over  20  mUllon  each. 

And  hidden  behind  these  numbers  Is  the 
fact  that  most  of  this  growth  and  popula- 
tion concentration  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
developing  nations,  many  of  whom  already 
are  falling  behind  in  meeting  even  the  most 
basic  of  hiunan  needs,  such  as  food  and  shel- 
ter, for  their  present  populations. 

The  creation  of  a  desirable  or  suitable 
human  environment  within  our  nation  re- 
quires that  people  be  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity  to   develop   life-styles   and   sur- 
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roundings  of  their  oxm  cbolce,  consistent 
with  environmental  Integrity  and  the  eco- 
nomic management  of;  natural  reosurces. 

The  Intensifying  debate  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  "no  growth"  versxis  "growth  at  any 
price"  within  our  country  Is  an  attempt  to 
force  Americans  today  to  make  a  simple 
choice  of  accepting  one  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, I  believe  they  will  accept  neither. 
Bather.  I  believe  the  American  people,  as 
they  look  anew  at  whut  kind  of  future  they 
now  are  creating  for  themselves  and  future 
generations,  will  begli  to  move  toward  the 
goal  of  human  relatUinshlps  that  Is  based 
upon  the  Greek  Idea  ot  "balance". 

Growth  Is  seen  by  m  iny  as  the  opposite  of 
stability.  Yet  both  aie  desired.  Novelty  Is 
prized,  b\it  man  Is  over  whelmed  by  too  much 
change.  Technology  is  both  feared  and  In- 
dispensable. 

Liberty  versus  tranq  lUlllty,  defense  versus 
welfare,  present  versus  future,  use  versus 
preservation,  are  dlchctomous  or  contradic- 
tory terms  reflecting  the  on-going  contest 
stimulated  by  the  deiiands  of  growth  In 
America's  history  upon  the  achievement  of 
national  goals  and  thi;  preservation  of  na- 
tional Ideals. 

Our  challenge  then  1  s  to  reach  out  for  the 
"balance"  In  human  rel  atlonshlps  that  many 
of  us  believe  attainable 

Beween  growth  and  iitablUty;  between  In- 
dividual free-choice  ard  the  common  good; 
between  economic  nee(s  and  environmental 
protection;  between  rlc  i  and  poor,  rural  sind 
urban,  young  and  old;  ind  between  Interna- 
tional, national  and  loci  A  goals. 

But  "how"  and  throu  gh  what  "means"  can 
we  reach  out  for  thit  "Balance?"  What 
mechanisms  and  proceses  do  we  now  have, 
or  need  to  develop,  thit  will  encourage  and 
help  us  and  the  rest  of  fnanklnd  to  avoid  and 
correct  those  imbalances  that  act  as  im- 
pediments to  the  attainment  of  a  stUtable 
human  environment? 

In  our  country,  It  is  i  hrough  our  national, 
state  and  local  governm  ent,  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people — operating  as 
a  part  of  a  capitalistic,  t  ree  enterprise  society. 
Internationally,  It  li  through  sovereign 
nation  states  and  the  x  governments,  and 
the  international  orgunlzations  of  which 
they  are  members,  sue  i  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  through  Int  srnatlonal  trade  and 
commerce. 

But  the  fundamental  >roblem  that  we  must 
answer  for  ourselves  tot  ay  wa.s  posed  sharply 
over  a  century  ago  by  j  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
his  famous  "House  Divided"  speech: 

"If  we  would  flrst  km  )w  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
Judge  what  to  do  and  1:  ow  to  do  It." 

At  this  critical  stage  In  our  national  and 
International  development  we  must  create 
the  means  and  Instltutl  Dnal  processes  within 
government  required  tc  Identify  at  an  early 
point  the  vital  questloiis  likely  to  confront 
us  as  the  future  unfoMs,  so  that  we  might 
better  understand,  anticipate,  and  yes,  plan 
for  bringing  about  ordei  ly  change  In  a  peace- 
ful manner. 

In  short,  we  must  ere  ite  a  policy  pltinnlng 
capability  at  the  hlgh(st  levels  of  o\ir  na- 
tional government,  bas(d  upon  sound  Infor- 
mation and  expert  anal;  'sis.  and  assiiring  the 
Involvement  of  our  rution's  citizenry  and 
their  state  and  local  go^  ernments. 

It  must  address  all  cc  mblnatlons  of  politi- 
cal, economic,  social  and  envlronmentcd 
concerns. 

It  must  help  public 
makers  Improve  their 
standings  of  the  Immolate 
Implications  of  proposei  1 

And  it  must  help 
stand  the  "general"  liipacts 
policy   proposals,   or   what 
"cross-Impacts". 

Putting  It  In  the  word  i  of  our  young  people, 
It's  time,  "to  get-lt-all- together." 
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This  Is  good  advice,  both  for  our  nation 
and  the  rest  of  the  wcK'ld. 

The  major  product  of  national  policy  plan- 
ning— or  "gettlng-lt-all-together" — can  and 
should  be  the  development  of  a  national 
growth  policy,  which  among  other  things, 
should  speU  out  our  nation's  policies  and 
goals  relating  to  urban  growth  and  to  our 
nation's  rural  areas. 

We  must  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
urban  policy  that  combines  the  commitment 
of  the  1960's  with  a  New  Partnership  that 
actively  Involves  all  levels  of  govenmient  and 
the  private  sector.  Such  a  partnership  cannot 
be  built  upon  empty  promises  or  unattain- 
able aspirations.  It  must  be  based  upon  a 
solid  and  massive  commitment  that  possesses 
all  of  the  scope,  the  vision,  the  financial 
backing  and  spirit  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
embodied. 

A  New  Partnership,  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
American  Cities,  requires  coordinated  plan- 
ning at  all  levels  of  government.  It  means 
that  Ideas  must  flow  from  the  bottom  up  as 
well  as  from  t)ie  top  down.  And  It  means  that 
promises  made  must  be  promises  kept,  espe- 
cially as  It  relates  to  resources  being  made 
available  on  a  continuing  basis — not  In  a 
stop  and  go  manner. 

If  our  nation's  cities  are  to  have  a  future, 
we  must  make  a  binding  commitment  to  the 
people  who  live  In  them  that  their  govern- 
ment, working  In  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  will  maintain  full  employment. 

There  are  other  essential  parts  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  urban  policy: 

We  must  have  a  steady  and  expansive 
monetary  policy. 

We  must  reduce  mortgage  Interest  rates  to 
make  home  ownership  available  to  a  larger 
number  of  American  families. 

We  also  must  make  It  possible  for  young 
families  and  low  and  moderate -income  fami- 
lies to  acquire  a  decent  home. 

We  need  community  development  as  well 
as  housing  and  economic  development. 

We  need  loans  and  grants  to  rehabilitate 
and  repair  existing  housing  and  community 
Infrastructure,  as  well  as  programs  tg  build 
new  facilities.  \ 

In  short,  we  must  arrest  present  policies 
which  encourage  the  throw-away  city,  and 
embark  on  a  new  conservation  approach: 
conservation  of  housing;  conservation  of 
neighborhoods;  conservation  of  Infrastruc- 
ture; and  yes,  conservation  of  cities. 

Now  let  VIS  turn  our  attention  to  our  na- 
tion's rural  areas,  which  continue  to  siiffer 
from  englect  and  decline. 

Diuring  the  period  of  the  1930's  to  the 
1960's,  30  million  Americans  left  our  nation's 
farms  and  countryside  for  the  bright  lights 
and  sidewalks  of  Urban  USA. 

This  massive  flght  of  largely  young  adults 
from  our  nation's  rural  areas  left  those  areas 
with  a  reduced  labor  force  and  tax  base,  the 
essential  elements  for  sustaining  growth  and 
community  services. 

It  also  left  these  areas  with  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  to  care  for,  and  as  I  said  be- 
fore, with  less  tax  revenue. 

As  a  result,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  our 
nation's  substandard  housing  today  exists  in 
our  niral  areas  and  communities. 

We  flnd  doctors  and  adequate  health  care 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  obtain  in  many 
of  these  communities. 

We  flnd  quality  education  lacking. 
We  flnd  central  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  in  thou- 
sands of  these  communities  either  non-exist- 
ent or  totally  inadequate. 

We  flnd  the  availability  of  credit,  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  very  difficult  to  obtain,  espe- 
cially to  buy  a  new  home,  or  to  start  a  new 
business. 
And  the  list  goes  on  I 

Here  again,  as  Is  the  case  with  our  nation's 
great  cities,  a  New  Partnership  must  be 
formed  between  government  at  all  levels  and 


the  private  sector  to  meet  these  essential 
needs  of  our  rural  citizenry. 

I  must  remind  you  that  our  rural  citizenry, 
while  very  small  in  number,  are  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  all  of  us.  They  produos 
the  food  we  eat,  the  flber  we  wear,  the  timber 
for  oinr  homes,  the  minerals  for  our  machines, 
and  the  chemicals  for  our  medicines,  paints 
and  plastics. 

Therefore,  rural  Americans  are  entitled  to  a 
suitable  living  environment  as  are  urban 
Americans. 

As  so  often  is  the  case,  we  now  have  pro- 
grams to  help  accomplish  such  objectives  on 
ova  nation's  law  books — ^programs  both  for 
urban  and  rural  people.  But  they  are  not 
being  Implemented,  or  If  so,  only  half- 
heartedly. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  of 
which  I  was  the  chief  sponsor,  is  a  claasio 
example.  Only  a  few  of  its  provisions  are 
being  adequately  funded  or  Implemented 
today. 

"Getting  It  all  together"  then,  to  secure  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  all  our  cit- 
izens— urban  and  r\xnX — requires: 

New  leadership;  new  national  policy  plan- 
ning processes;  new  commitments,  and  a  New 
Partnership  of  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments,  the  private  sector  and  the  involve- 
ment of  our  nation's  citizens. 

"Gettlng-lt-all-together"  to  secure  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  people  through- 
out the  world  requires: 

A  new  leadership  of  the  type  that  will  be 
provided  through  Habitat,  and  that  already 
has  been  provided  through  recent  nimn^r 
UN  Conferences; 

A  new  partnership  within  and  among  the 
have  and  have-not  nations  to  attack  baste 
causes  of  hunger,  disease,  ignorance  and 
poverty: 

A  new  International  understanding  of  our 
Interdependencles  relating  to  such  things  as 
energy,  food,  capital,  minerals  and  tech- 
nology; 

A  new  commitment  to  bring  about  orderly 
change  in  a  peaceful  manner  through  gor- 
ernment  and  International  trade;  and. 
finally, 

A  new  international  effort  to  anticipate 
and  plan  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

At  this  critical  stage  in  man's  develop- 
ment we  mtist  provide  the  means  and  In- 
stitutional processes  required  to  answer  the 
classic  problem  stated  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  Identify  at  an  early  point  the  vital 
questions  likely  to  confront  the  world  as  ths 
future  unfolds  with  its  potent  and  rapid 
changes  resulting  from  exploding  popxila- 
tion  growth  and  from  the  onrush  of  science 
and  technology. 

Time,  said  Saint  Augustine,  is  a  three- 
fold present;  the  present  as  we  experience 
it,  the  past  as  present  memory,  and  the 
futiure  as  present  expectation. 

"By  this  criterion",  stated  Daniel  Bell,  "the 
world  of  the  year  2000  has  already  arrived, 
from  the  decisions  we  make  now.  In  the  way 
we  design  our  environment  and  thus  sketch 
the  lines  of  constraints,  the  future  Is  com- 
mitted .  .  .  for  the  future  is  not  an  over- 
arching leap   into  the  distance,   it  begins 
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now!" 


THE  RUSSIAN  GRAIN  DEAIfi 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Chubcb 

TBS  RUSSIAN  GBAIN  DEALS 

Mr.  President,  this  Is,  of  coiuse  a  special 
year  for  America  in  that  it  Is  the  two  hun- 


dredth anniversary  of  the  forging  of  oiu' 
union.  It  is  also  a  crucial  year  for  the  future 
of  that  union,  for  it  is  a  year  of  critical  pol- 
icy decisions.  Chief  among  these  decisions  Is 
the  allocation  of  ova  scarce  resoiurces  in  a 
world  filled  with  deficiency,  poverty,  and 
want. 

In  January,  President  Ford  praised  the 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  farmer  In  a  speech  before 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  In  St. 
Louis.  At  that  meeting,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  "our  earliest  heritage  as  a  nation 
was  created  by  farmers." 

On'  October  20,  1975 — less  than  three 
months  before  his  poUcy  address  in  St. 
Louis — ^Mr.  Ford  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a  long-term  bilateral  grain  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.B..  This  agree- 
ment, which  established  guidelines  for 
Soviet  purchases  of  American  wheat  and 
corn  over  the  next  five  years,  was  made  with- 
out the  advice  and  covinsel  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations.  It  was 
agreed  to  without  the  direct  participation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  more  Im- 
portantly, Its  terms  were  formalized  without 
adequately  consulting  the  farmers  who  actu- 
ally grow  the  grain. 

In  October,  the  President  agrees  to  sell 
American  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  what 
will  undoubtedly  be  near-giveaway  prices, 
and  before  the  ink  on  the  agreement  Is  barely 
dry,  he  pauses  in  January  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  "embattled  farmers"  who  "fired  the  shot 
heard  'round  the  world." 

As  agriculture  leaders  across  the  country 
have  pointed  out,  the  farmer  faces  In  1976 
a  battle  every  bit  as  tough  as  the  ones  his 
forefathers  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  or  York- 
town.  However,  this  time  he  Isn't  fighting 
King  George  the  III  and  his  legions  of  "lob- 
ster-backs." Instead,  he  Is  fighting  to  remain 
In  business.  This  woiild  be  an  uphill  battle 
even  if  the  farmer  had  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
reality,  he  is  faced  with  an  administration 
that  seems  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
farm  community  as  an  item  of  last  priority. 

In  August  1975,  the  National  Farmers 
Union  in  a  white  paper  titled:  "Sell  Grain? 
Of  Course!",  made  an  even  stronger  state- 
ment about  the  Ford  Administration: 

"The  food  and  agriculture  policies  con- 
ducted by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
have  been  reckless.  Irresponsible,  wasteful, 
and  destructive  to  the  point  of  scandal.  They 
have  brought  the  world  to  the  raw  edge  of 
famine — needlessly.  They  have  confronted 
American  consiimers  with  violent  swings  In 
prices  and  supplies  of  basic  foods.  They  have 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  fam- 
ilies who  produce  meat,  milk,  poultry,  and 
cotton  to  the  brink  of  economic  ruin,  suf- 
fering losses  mounting  to  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years.  They 
have  exposed  grain  and  other  crop  farmers 
to  the  frightful  risk  of  economic  disaster." 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  after-effects  of 
the  so-caUed  "Russian  grain  deals"  of  1972 
and  1975.  In  the  flrst  instance,  American 
farmers,  consiuners,  and  taxpayers  were,  ac- 
cording to  one  observer,  "short  changed  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  properly  assess  the  rising  world 
demand  for  wheat."  In  1972,  it  was  the  So- 
viets who  benefitted  most  from  this  "deal" 
and  it  appears  that  in  1976  as  well,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reap  the  largest  gains. 

Mr.  President,  much  misunderstanding  has 
surrounded  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  deals.  Be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  an  analysis  of 
the  Issues  raised  by  these  agreements,  a  his- 
torical background  will  help  to  put  the  pres- 
ent issue  in  context. 

A  HISTOBT  OF  UNITED  STATES-U.S.SJB.  GRAIN 
TRADE 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has 
favored  an  agricultural  policy  which  maxl- 
niizes  exports.  However,  since  World  War 
Two,  trade  with  Russian  and  the  Eastern 


European  countries  has  been  regulated  be- 
cause of  political  considerations.  From  the 
end  of  the  war  throu^  the  19S0's,  all  trade 
with  these  Soviet  Bloc  covmtrles  was  re- 
stricted by  federal  regtUatlons.  In  the  early 
sixties  this  strict  policy  was  eased  some- 
what, and  in  1963  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  authorized  by  President  Kennedy 
to  issue  export  licenses  for  certain  agricul- 
tvaaX  commodities  Including  wheat.  Concur- 
rently, the  Administration  at  the  urging  of 
labor  and  maritime  leaders  Imposed  a  cargo 
preference  requirement  that  60  percent  of  aU 
such  commodities  shipped  to  Russia  or  East- 
ern Europe  had  to  be  shipped  on  U.S.  flag 
veesels.  Because  of  high  carriage  charges  re- 
sulting from  the  cargo  preference  require- 
ment, little  American  grain  was  shipped  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  I960's. 

Late  In  1971,  the  Soviets  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  U.S.  corn.  After  this  purchase, 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced 
publicly  that  the  U-S.SJEI.  would  Import  grain 
from  the  United  States  at  least  through  1980. 
However,  a  long-term  agreement  to  facilitate 
these  sales  was  not  discussed  further. 

In  1972,  the  Nixon  Administration  initi- 
ated negotiations  for  a  major  sale  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  three  year  sale  was 
formally  signed  on  July  8,  1972.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  pxirchase  at  least  $750  million  of  UJS.  grain 
between  August  1972  and  August  1975.  In  re- 
turn for  this  commitment,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  make  available  up  to  $750  million 
In  credit  to  the  Russians  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  standard  terms 
and  at  the  going  Interest  rate.  The  total  out- 
standing CC  credit  was  not  to  exceed  $500 
million  at  any  one  time. 

The  agreement  also  amended  the  cargo 
preference  requirement  established  in  the 
60 's,  reducing  the  amount  to  be  hauled  on 
ships  under  the  UjS.  fiag  to  one-third  of  the 
total. 

When  this  agreement  was  signed,  the  U.S. 
government  expected  the  Soviets  to  purchase 
mostly  feedgralns,  such  as  oom  which  In  turn 
were  expected  to  be  used  for  the  exptanslcn 
of  Russian  livestock  production.  It  was  also 
expected  that  these  purchases  would  be 
spread  out  over  the  three  years  of  the  agree- 
ment. However,  because  of  unusually  poor 
weather  conditions  In  the  Ukraine,  Soviet 
winter  and  spring  wheat  production  fell  and 
large  secret  purchases  of  U.S.  wheat  (mostly) 
and  feedgralns  were  made  beginning  in  July 
and  Augtist  of  1972.  The  six  largest  American 
grain  exporters  were  thus  able  In  mld-1972 
to  negotiate  with  Soviet  buyers  the  sale  of 
over  19  million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  com, 
and  soybeans,  valued  at  over  $1  billion.  CCC 
credit  was  used  to  finance  roughly  half  of 
this  amount. 

The  USDA  grain  export  subsidy  system  in 
effect  at  that  time  was  designed  to  allow  the 
sale  of  American  wheat  in  the  world  market 
even  though  the  domestic  price  might  be 
higher  than  the  world  price.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  this  meant  that  the  federal 
government  would  contribute  a  few  cents  per 
bushel  toward  the  sale  of  wheat  abroad.  This 
export  subsidy  was  Justified  on  the  basis  that 
it  was  more  profitable  to  export  wheat  at 
cheap  prices  than  to  pay  for  the  storage  of 
excesses  or  to  pay  large  sums  to  farmers  not 
to  grow  more  of  It.  However,  when  the  news 
of  the  Immense  sales  to  Russia  hit  the  wires 
on  August  2,  the  price  of  domestic  wheat 
shot  up  and  the  federal  subsidy  paid  to  the 
exporters  went  up  with  It. 

The  world  market  price  of  wheat  was  con- 
currently held  down  to  artlficlally-low  levels 
by  the  payment  of  these  subsidies.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  low  price  at  which  U.S.  grain 
was  sold  to  the  Soviets,  at  the  expense  of 
American  grain  farmers  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Through  this  system,  the  United 
States  paid  out  more  than  $300  million  In 
export  subsidies  to  the  large  U.S.  grain  trad- 
ers before  the  subsidy  was  abolished  by  the 


USDA,  acting  under  pressure  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  White 
House,  on  August  29,  1972. 

By  keeping  these  transactions  secret,  until 
most  of  their  buying  was  finished,  the  Sovi- 
ets were  able  to  effectively  mask  the  vcdume 
of  the  purchases  they  were  making.  This  en- 
abled them  to  corner  more  than  a  quarter  ot 
the  U.S.  wheat  crop  at  extremely  low  prices 
and  thus  reduce  the  world's  remaining  re- 
serve of  grain. 

All  of  us  remember  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread  In  the  grocery  store  which  began 
In  1972.  However,  Uttle  has  been  said  about 
the  farm  value  of  the  wheat  present  in  a 
loaf  of  bread,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
Indicator  of  how  these  grain  sales  effected 
domestic  bread  prices. 

During  the  first  three  yeare  of  this  decade. 
the  retail  price  of  a  one  poimd  loaf  of  white 
bread  remained  close  to  25  cents.  It  moved 
up  to  32.8  cents  In  the  flrst  quarter  of  1974. 
when  farm  wheat  prices  rose  to  a  high  of 
$5.£2  a  bushel.  At  that  time,  the  farm  value 
of  wheat  in  a  one  pound  loaf  was  6.4  cents. 
From  the  peak  wheat  price  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974 — when  ttie  farm  value  was 
6.4  cents — the  farm  value  dropped  to  4.7 
cents  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976,  but  the 
retaU  price  went  up  almost  5  cents.  In  De- 
cember 1976,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  farm  value  of  wheat 
in  a  loaf  of  bread  had  continued  to  drop 
down  to  4.1  cents,  while  the  retail  price  rose 
to  35.1  cents.  The  relationship  of  wheat  prices 
to  the  retail  cost  of  bread  In  the  years  1971- 
1976  is  simmMu-lzed  in  Table  1,  below. 

FARM  VALUE  OF  WHEAT  IN  A  LOAF  OF  WHITE  BREAD  O-LB 
LOAF) 

(In  cent^ 


Avensft- 


Okww- 
1st  quarter  Imt 


1970-72    1973    1974  >    1974    1975 


1975 


ReUil  price. ...     24. 6   27. 6     34. 5    32. 8    37. 3  35. 1 

Farm  value  of 
wtieat  in  loaf.       2.7     4.1       5.4     6.4      4.7  4.1 

>  In  the  1st  quarter  of  1974,  the  farm  price  of  iwheit  reached  • 
peak  of  $5.52  per  bushel.  Since  that  time,ihe  farm  value  of  wheat 
has  declined  by  36  percent,  but  the  retail  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
had  advanced  by  6  percent 

Source:  "Sell  Grain?  Of  Course";  A  White  Paper  on  Grain. 
Bread  and  Jobs,  National  Farmers  Union.  August  1975 (December, 
figures  added.) 

The  chief  reason  why  American  surpltjses 
of  grain  were  substantially  reduced  by  the 
time  of  the  massive  Soviet  purchases  in 
1972,  was  that  federal  payments  to  fanaan 
for  holding  cropland  out  of  prodoctloD 
reached  an  aU-tlme  high  In  that  year,  total- 
ling nearly  $4  billion. 

These  payments  were  completely  elimi- 
nated in  1974  and  1975.  However,  the  removal 
of  this  system  has  faUed  to  bring  back  moat 
of  the  80  million  acres  by  which  America's 
cropland  has  shrunk. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  that  insisted  the 
sales  were  a  "one  shot  deal,"  the  Russians 
did  continue  to  buy  American  grain  after 
mld-1072.  Table  3  below,  gives  a  rough 
breakdown  of  the  amount  of  both  V3.  wheat 
and  feedgralns  purchased  by  the  Russlana 
during  the  years  1971-1976. 

TABLE  2.-UNITED  STATES  GRAIN   PURCHASED   BY  THE 
U.S.S.R.  1971-76 


Fisesl  y«tr— 

1972      1973      1974      1975 

19761 

Feed  gi«lns  (MUT).... 
Wheat  (MMT) 

2.935    3.955    4.610    L261 
.3       9.468    2.725     .978 

9.402 
3.825 

I  These  figurts  aie  piojections. 
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TbiB  then,  brings  u^  to  the  events  which 
led  to  the  signing  of  th|e  1975  U8-U88R  grain 
agreement  on  October  ^0. 

With  the  abandonm^t  In  1974  of  the  pro- 
duction control  programs  established  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjitstment  Act  of  1933, 
the  Amerlcskn  fanner  ^as  encouraged  by  the 
government  to  Increase  production.  As  an 
added  inducement,  the^  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  repeatedly  assured  farm- 
era — even  after  they  placed  an  embargo  on 
soybean  exports  In  19V3 — that  the  farmers 
would  continue  to  hav4  access  to  world  mar- 
kets. I 

However,  In  Octobea  of  1974,  the  White 
House  requested  two  {major  grain  trading 
companies  to  voluntarily  withhold  sales  of 
wheat  and  com  under  Contracts  the  two  had 
just  concluded  with  the  Soviets.  Later  In 
1974,  the  nSDA  established  an  export  ap- 
proval system  under  ^hlch  exporters  were 
asked  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment prior  to  entering  Into  any  contracts 
for  the  exportation  of  sgnlflcant  volumes  of 
grain.  1 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1975, 
several  Important  events  occurred.  First,  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
Indicated  that  iinless  the  ITS  negotiated  a 
new  shipping  agreement  with  the  USSR,  and 
unless  there  were  condrete  assurances  that 
the  anticipated  sales  wpuld^not  cauue  retail 
food  prices  to  Increase  sharply,  then  their 
union  would  not  load  cargoes  bound  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  there  were  a  few 
boycotts,  the  grain  alrei  idy  purchased  by  the 
Riisslans  was  eventually  loaded  after  the 
courts  stepped  In  an<  Issued  Injunctions 
against  the  strikers. 

Secondly,  the  Ford  Administration  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  the  US  grain  ex- 
porters In  Imposing  a  m  jratorlum  on  f luther 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Unlsn.  Later,  the  Polish 
government  agreed  not  1  o  purchase  American 
grain  until  suitable  airangements  govern- 
ing trade  with  that  country  could  also  be 
worked  out.  Originally,  ;hls  moratorium  was 
slated  to  last  until  the  outcome  of  the  US 
com  harvest  coiUd  be  determined  In  the 
September  11  Crop  Production  Report.  In 
the  meantime,  the  US  ind  the  USSR  began 
negotiating  a  long-term  grain  agreement, 
and  the  moratorium  weis  extended  for  the 
duration  of  those  negoflatlons. 

The  moratorium  on  gtaln  sales  to  Poland 
was  lifted  after  a  franiwork  outlining  the 
terms  of  future  Polish  grain  pxuxhases  was 
agreed  to  on  October  10.  [ 

On  October  20,  after '40  days  of  negotia- 
tions conducted  under  tie  direction  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Chaaes  Robinson,  Presi- 
dent Ford  announced  formally  the  five-year 
agreement  on  purchases  by  the  Russians  of 
US  grain.  The  agreement  is  to  run  between 
October  1,  1976,  and  Sefltember  30,  1981  and 
as  outlined  by  the  While  House: 

( 1 )  Commits  the  Sovlit  Union  to  purchase 
a  minimum  of  six  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  com  annualljl. 

(2)  Permits  the  USSR  to  purchase  an 
additional  two  million  tans  annually  without 
Government  to  Qovemiient  consultation. 

(3)  The  U-S.  Oovemnient  agrees  to  facili- 
tate Soviet  purchases  u^der  the  agreement 
and  not  to  exercise  Its  Authority  to  control 
shipments  of  these  amdunts  except  that  It 
may  reduce  the  quantit 
one  crop  year  If  the  estli 
supply  Is  less  than  226 
crop  year. 

The  agreement  also  pi 
tlons  by  the  two  Qovei 

purchases  In  excess  of  e^ght  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  com  In  any  one  crop  year.  Ship- 
ment of  grain  under  th»  agreement  Is  to  be 
In  accord  with  the  tJ.S.-USSR  Maritime 
Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  much  hks  already  been  said 
and  written  about  the  U^.-Sovlet  grain  sales 
and  agreements  of  19721  and  1976.  I  would, 


to  be  sold  In  any 
ited  total  VS.  grain 
illUon  tons  In  that 

}vldes  for  consulta- 
lents  in  advance  of 


however,  like  to  make  some  observations 
about  what  went  "wrong"  In  both  Instances 
with  the  hope  of  suggesting  ways  that  the 
United  States  could  avoid  such  "mistakes" 
In  the  future. 

THE    MISTAKES    OF    1972 

Perhaps  the  biggest  en-or  made  In  1972 
was  the  inadequate  assessment  by  the  USDA 
of  the  potential  of  massive  wheat  purchases 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  A  1973  report  released 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  showed 
that:  (1)  as  early  as  January,  1972,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  In  the  Netherlands  commented  that 
U.S.  wheat  dominated  the  market  because  of 
competitive  pricing;  (2)  the  Russians  began 
to  purchase  wheat  In  March  at  approximately 
the  same  time  both  Canada  and  Australia — 
the  principal  UJS.  competitors — began  to  re- 
duce their  exports;  (3)  the  U.S.  agricultural 
attache  stationed  In  Moscow  began  saying 
on  February  18,  that  the  Soviet  wheat  crop 
would  be  damaged  from  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions; and  (4)  USDA  officials  knew  that  the 
Russian  leaders  had  made  a  commitment  to 
their  people  to  increase  the  protein  com- 
ponent of  their  diet  and  that  Increased  food- 
stuffs would  be  needed  to  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment. 

This  inadequate  prediction  of  Soviet  wheat 
requirements  by  the  USDA  meant  that 
"fanners  were  not  provided  timely  Informa- 
tion with  appropriate  Interpretative  com- 
ments to  help  them  make  sound  marketing 
decisions."  As  a  result,  the  GAO  report  said, 
despite  massive  sales  to  Russia,  the  fanners 
sold  according  to  traditional  selling  patterns. 
Some  even  sold  before  their  normal  time 
because  of  the  projected  market  conditions. 
The  USDA  also  claims  to  not  having  been 
aware  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  USSR, 
even  though  Continental  Grain— one  of  the 
large  US  grain  exporters  Involved  In  the 
sales — is  quoted  by  Representative  John 
Melcher  as  having  said  that  both  the  USDA 
and  the  FBI  knew  that  large  quantities  of 
grain  were  Involved  when  the  first  sale  was 
made  early  In  July  of  1972.  It  Is  disturbing 
that  even  though  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  bad  wind  that  sales  were  being 
made  to  the  Soviets,  they  stated  to  the  GAO 
that  "...  they  did  not  know  the  magnitude 
of  the  sales  made  and  did  not  attempt  to 
find  out,"  even  though  such  Information 
obviously  was  of  great  Importance  to  wheat 
sellers. 

Additionally,  the  Russian  sales  of  1972 
magnified  Imperfections  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  wheat  export  subsidy  program, 
which  according  to  the  GAO,  lacked  ade- 
quate administrative  controls.  By  being  as- 
sured of  subsidies  from  the  gOTemment, 
the  major  US  grain  exporters  were  able  to 
offer  lower  prices  to  the  Soviets  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  possible.  Given  the 
needs  of  the  Russians,  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  purchased 
large  quantities  of  grain  at  that  time,  even 
had  prices  been  higher.  Thus,  the  US  could 
have  saved  as  much  aa  $300  million  In 
needless  subsidies.  Fortunately,  these  ex- 
port subsidies  were  suspended  In  August  of 
1972. 

1S7S 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, meeting  at  their  26th  Annual  Conven- 
tion on  January  22,  1976,  passed  a  resolution 
which  directed  the  NAWG  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  "take  such  legal  and  legislative 
action  deemed  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate ...  to  ensure  free  access  of  n.8.  wheat 
to  world  markets." 

The  association,  representing  over  82,000 
wheat  growers,  has  retained  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  the  1974-76  moratorla 
and  the  1976  n.S.-U.S.SJl.  long-term  agree- 
ment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Flnanc* 
Committee  In  P^bruary  1976  during  hear- 
ings on  UJS.  Foreign  Trade  Policy  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Ttade  Act  of  1974,  Don 


Woodward,  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  reported  their 
counsel  had  made  the  following  findings: 

".  .  .  substantial  legal  grounds  exist  for 
challenging  the  legality  of  the  October  1976 
Soviet  Grain  Agreement  as  weU  as  certain 
actions  arising  out  of  the  moratorium  on 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  wac 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Branch  In  July 
1976. 

"In  this  regard.  Counsel  Indicated  the  fol- 
lowing leg^  conclusions: 

"In  their  view,  the  President  and  other 
Executive  Branch  officials  did  not  have  au- 
thority \inder  either  the  Constitution  or  ex- 
isting legislation  to  enter  Into  the  Soviet 
Grain  Agreement. 

"The  "prior  approval'  system  of  exi>ort  li- 
censing put  into  effect  In  October  1974  and 
the  moratoriimi  on  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  summer  and  faU  of  1976  were  Incon- 
sistent with  specific  provisions  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  which  is  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  regarding  export  controls. 

"Conduct  engaged  In  by  grain  trading 
companies  and  Executive  Branch  officials  to 
Implement  the  1975  moratorium  on  sales 
may  have  violated  the  antl-tmst  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"Thus,  it  Is  our  observation  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  used  makeshift  controls  to 
restrict  U.S.  Grain  exports  over  the  past  1^ 
years  for  baslcedly  domestic  political  pur- 
poses. These  steps  were  of  questionable  le- 
gality and  were  taken  without  consultation 
with  farm  groups,  public  Input  or  discus- 
sion." 

Whether  the  Ford  Administration  acted 
outside  the  law  In  Imposing  the  moratorla 
on  sales  to  Poland  and  the  U.8a.R.  or  had 
the  authority  to  enter  Into  the  October  1978 
agreement  are  matters  which  must  now  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

However,  several  other  aspects  about  the 
moratorla  and  long-term  agreement  merit 
dlscTisslon. 

First,  was  the  embargo  on  sales  to  the 
Soviets  actually  necessary  given  the  record 
crops  of  wheat  and  feedgralns  produced  In 
1975?  At  the  time  the  embargo  was  Imposed, 
the  1975  production  figures  for  wheat  and 
other  small  grains  were  almost  precisely 
known.  Estimates  of  the  com  crop  always 
have  a  higher  potential  variation  than  the 
wheat  estimates,  but  even  these  figures  were 
solidified  after  the  USDA  compiled  Its  Sep- 
tember 11  report. 

When  the  embargo  which  had  first  been 
Imposed  voluntarily  in  1974  was  reinstated 
on  August  11,  1976,  the  Soviets  had  already 
purchased  10  million  tons  of  American  grain, 
and  they  had  terminated  grain  exports  to 
their  Eastern  European  satellites.  iUthough 
there  was  some  public  concern  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  large  additional  sales  and  ship- 
ment of  grain  to  the  USSR,  the  point  was 
rather  moot,  because  the  limited  capacity  of 
Russian  ports  precluded  their  receipt  of  such 
additional  shipments. 

When  the  final  figures  are  In  for  this  mar- 
ket year,  the  Soviets  are  expected  to  have 
purchased  some  13.7  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  feedgralns,  or  about  the  amount 
they  bought  In  the  1972-73  market  year. 
However,  since  1972,  American  production  of 
wheat  for  example  has  risen  by  28%. 

The  grain  crops  produced  in  1976.  added 
to  the  "carry-over"  from  previous  crops,  re- 
sulted in  huge  supplies,  which  were  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  all  needs,  including 
the  purchase  by  the  Soviets — If  they  so  de- 
sired— of  several  additional  million  metric 
tons.  Our  carry-over  this  year  Is  expected  to 
range  between  13.9  MMT  and  14.6  MMT.  ThU 
represents  an  Increase  of  86-^%  over  the 
8.9  MMT  reserves  held  by  the  UJ3.  last  year, 
at  a  time  when  Russian  purchases  of  U.S. 
stocks  were  at  their  lowest  point  in  five 
years. 

The  effect  of  this  embargo  was  to  force  the 
Soviets  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  grain  need- 
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ed  to  meet  her  Immediate  needs.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  continuation  of  the  decline 
in  prices  paid  to  the  U.S.  farmer  and  an  in- 
crease of  our  carry-over. 

It  thus  appears  to  me.  that  the  imposition 
of  this  embargo  was  chlefiy  a  political  move 
by  the  Ford  Administration  which  was 
based  on  considerations  other  than  a  pro- 
jected shortage  of  domestic  supplies  of  grain. 
The  second  i>olnt  I  want  to  make  about 
these  moratorla  concerns  the  extension  of 
the  embargo  to  Poland. 

On  September  23,  1976,  after  the  State 
Department  had  asked  Poland  to  suspend 
its  purchases  of  American  grain.  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.  quotes  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  saying  that  "so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  ban  on  further  sales 
to  Poland."  Joseph  Halow,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  commented  on 
this  situation  saying,  "This  leaves  one  won- 
dering seriously,  who  is  in  charge?  Such 
contradictory  statements  coming  from  the 
two  agencies  can  only  create  greater  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  In  world  markets." 
As  In  the  case  of  the  embargo  on  USSR 
purchases,  extension  of  the  embargo  to  Pol- 
and appears  to  have  been  based  on  political 
rather  than  Inventory  considerations. 

That  brings  me  to  a  third  point,  namely, 
who  should  control  agricviltural  policy 
within  the  government:  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Department  of  Statef  It 
was  the  State  Department  who  extended 
the  embargo  to  Poland,  and  It  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department  who  led  the 
delegation  which  negotlat«^  the  October 
agreement. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultinre  was  excluded  from 
these  discussions  because  of  heavy  outside 
influences.  That  action  was  unacceptable  to 
me,  and  I  wrote  to  President  Ford  saying. 
In  part:  "Secretary  Butz,  as  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  agricultural  community,  must 
be  allowed  to  play  an  active  role  In  all  de- 
cisions affecting  American  farmers,  such  as 
the  sales  policies  of  U.8.  grain  exports.  Too 
often  the  crucial  decisions  affecting  the  live- 
lihood of  the  American  farmer  are  made  not 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  even  special  interest  groups.  The 
Input  of  the  farmers — the  very  people  who 
toll  from  daybreak  to  sunset  to  produce 
these  commodities — does  not  receive  prop- 
er consideration." 

I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the  problems 
associated  with  sales  of  American  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  handled  by  both 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  State, 
working  in  close  cooperation. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
cerns the  necessity  of  the  8  MMT  limit  on 
sales  imposed  In  the  October  agreement. 
Because  of  this  limit  and  also  because  of 
their  experiences  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  USSR  cannot  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence In  the  United  States  as  a  dependable 
supplier  of  grain.  This  limit  will  im- 
doubtedly  dampen  Soviet  Intentions  for  buy- 
ing grain  from  the  United  States.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Soviets  will  probably  reduce 
over  the  long  term  their  livestock  produc- 
tion or,  at  least  stop  Increasing  it. 

The  problem  with  this  export  celling  is 
that  it  Is  not  the  "free  market"  promised  by 
Secretary  Butz.  It  is,  rather,  a  regulated 
market  which  does  not  allow  farmers  to  sell 
their  crops  for  a  higher  price  when  demand 
is  up,  but  does  leave  them  "free"  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  a  price  "bust"  when 
supplies  are  ample. 

1  feel  that  It  would  have  been  more  bene- 
ficial all  around  to  seek  a  US-USSR  agree- 
ment to  provide  better  and  more  timely  ex- 
change of  information  regarding  crop  pro- 
duction and  assocUted  data  on  crop  condi- 
tions, suppUes,  port  cspablUties  and  Import 


requirements,  rather  than  an  agreement 
limiting  grain  commeroe. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  what  action 
the  coTurts  may  take  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  legality  of  the  latest  gnOn  deal. 
several  things  are  clear.  Aeooidlng  to  the 
Ford  Administration  some  days  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  sell  wheat  to  the  Russians 
and  some  days  he  cant.  Nobody  In  the  White 
House  seems  to  care  how  thla  hurts  the 
farmer.  This  type  of  attitude  Is  wrong.  Ifs 
wrong  to  say  to  the  farmer,  "grow  as  such  as 
you  can,"  and  then  slap  limits  on  how  much 
he  can  sell. 

It's  wrong  to  make  deals  In  secret  that 
affect  the  prices  received  by  millions  of 
farmers  and  paid  by  millions  of  oonsunun. 
Any  new  administration  should  remembec 
that  agrlcultiire  Is  the  backbone  of  this  na- 
tion's economy  and  oiir  greatest  asset  in 
world  markets.  To  break  faith  wttti  America's 
farmers  is  to  break  faith  wltb  all  Amwrtcans. 


MANAGEMENT  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  chaired  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  con- 
cerning Federal  programs  to  provide 
management  and  technology  assistance 
to  small  business  men  and  women.  These 
hearings  highlighted  the  needs  of  small 
business  for  increased  assistance  In  these 
areas  and  the  p>otential  benefit  such  as- 
sistance can  provide  the  businesses  af- 
fected and  ultimately  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
received  in  the  course  of  these  hearings. 
The  testimony  of  Thomas  McOUlicuddy. 
district  director,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  the  State  of  Maine,  Dr.  John 
Bay,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Economics,  University  of  Maine  at  Port- 
land-Gorham,  and  Stuart  Ferris,  chair- 
man, Penobscot  Bay  Chapter  of  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives, 
when  viewed  together,  Indicate  what  can 
be  accomplished  within  one  State  to  pro- 
vide needed  management  skUls  and  ex- 
pertise to  businesses  which  are  just  start- 
ing up  or  trying  to  maintain  or  regain  a 
workable  market  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Thomas  A.  McOnxiCTniDT 

Senator  Hathaway,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  the  full  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Previously,  I  gave  testi- 
mony before  your  subcommittee  on  problems 
facing  smaU  buslnesspeople  In  Maine  and 
SBA's  role  in  helping  to  overcome  those  prob- 
lems. I  have  also  given  testimony  on  what 
the  SB  A  has  done  to  help  Maine's  fishermen, 
loggers  and  farmers. 

Today,  I  have  been  asked  to  testify  on 
SBA's  Management  Assistance  program  with 
particular  emphasis  on  how  It  Is  worklnlg  In 
Maine.  Let  me  start  with  a  brief  hlsto^  of 
Management  Assistance  within  SB  A.  I  will 
then  list  and  describe  the  array  of  MA  pro- 
grams. I  would  then  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  our  Management  Assistance 
Officers;  special  projects  they  conduct  and  ex- 
tra efforts  to  help  veterans,  women  and  mi- 
norities. I  wUl  conclude  with  an  example  of 
how  oiu-  many  programs  Interface  and  a  de- 
scription of  a  proposed  new  Agency  program. 


In  1954,  the  Agency's  management  assist- 
ance activities  were  begun  with  two  man- 
agement coxuses  and  publication  of  the  first 
management  aid.  Sinoe  then,  many  new  pro- 
grams have  been  added  and  expanded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  small  bnslneae  . 

Management  Asststanoe  programs  and  Pro- 
ciirement  Assistance  programs  were  (^>erated 
within  a  single  division  \intu  three  yaazs 
ago.  In  1973  Management  Assistance  was  es- 
tablished as  a  separate  division  and  was 
staffed  nationwide  with  some  400  emploj/fess. 
SBA  recognized  that  it  is  not  enoo^  to 
provide  financial  assistance,  procurement  as- 
sistance and  surety  bonding.  Dun  and  Biad- 
street  states  that  over  90%  of  all  buslnsM 
closings  are  due  to  "management  faUurea." 
SBA  has  adopted  a  positive  approadi  by  of- 
fering lianagement  Assistance  to  any  small 
buslneasperaun  or  proq)ectlve  small  business- 
person  who  desires  help.  irbaXbiu  at  not  the 
small  buainessperson  is  an  SBA  borrower. 
Management  Assistance  takes  many  forms 
which  Include  but  are  not  limited  to:  (a) 
pre-buslneas  workshops;  (b)  managamBnt 
seminars  coverlnlg  21  suhjects;  (e)  qisalal- 
Ized  courses  in  recordkeeping,  tazss.  mar- 
keting or  any  other  subject  for  which  a  ds- 
mand  exists;  (d)  eoonsellng  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis  by  volunteers  from  SCORE  (Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  Sxecutlvee)  /ACS  ( Aotlrs 
Corps  of  ExecuUves) ;  (e)  contracts  with  jno- 
f esslonal  consultants  through  ths  406  Pro- 
gram; (f)  counseling  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Institute  Program;  (g)  publication  "lyl 
distribution  of  Management  Aids  and  (h) 
consulting  wlUi  the  Management  Asatetanos 
Offico^  (MAO'S)  who  have  had  ^Mclal  train- 
ing to  help  the  small  businassperson. 

Because  of  the  high  failure  rate  among  new 
businesses  and  the  evident  need  for  training 
before  going  Into  business,  the  pre-buslnass 
workshop  program  was  Introduced  In  1968. 
Designed  for  persons  seriously  Intending  to 
go  Into  business  or  those  in  bualnsss  for  a 
year  or  less,  the  workshops  provide  an  orien- 
tation to  the  principal  factors  Important  in 
small  business  management,  stressing  the 
need  for  adequate  preparation  and  indlcatljig 
sources  of  Information  and  help. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  pre- 
buslness  vatiahaps  has  been  the  realization 
of  tinquallfled  people  that  they  should  not  go 
into  business  at  that  time.  We  believe  that 
discouraging  people  who  lack  the  necessary 
experience,  ambition  or  capital  from  startliig 
a  business  results  in  keeping  many  of  tlMU 
from  becoming  a  D&B  failure  statistic. 

In  fiscal  1976,  the  Agency  conducted  963 
pre-buslnees  watkaiiaps  tor  34,624  small  busl- 
nesspeople. During  this  fiscal  year  the  Au- 
gusta District  Office  will  hold  16  pre-buslnass 
workshops  in  7  Maine  communities  with  some 
626  fledgling  buslnesspeople  In  attendance. 
Written  comments  from  participants  attest 
to  the  fact  that  pre-buslnees  wu'kBhops  ars 
providing  vital  guidance  to  new  business 
owners. 

We  also  conduct  specialized  courses 
throughout  Maine  that  run  from  one  to  three 
days.  Some  700  to  800  Maine  business  owners 
are  expected  to  attend  specialized  courses 
this  fiscal  year. 

Last  month  we  cosponsored  with  the  Port- 
land SCORE  Chapter  and  the  Portland  Ro- 
tary Club  a  very  successful  three  day  mar- 
keting and  advertising  seminar.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  seminar  was  that  aU  speakers 
except  one  were  Rotarlans. 

Management  seminars  typically  run  seven 
weeks  with  three  semesters  required  to  cover 
21  core  subjects.  Subjects  Include:  sources 
of  capital  funds,  recordkeeping,  business  law, 
key  success  and  faUure  factors,  advertising 
and  marketing.  These  courses  are  designed  to 
provide  small  buslnesspeople  with  practical 
information  and  ideas  that  can  be  readily  ap- 
pUed  to  their  businesses.  Instructors  Include 
lawyers,  accountants,  bankers  and  successful 
small  business  owners  who  talk  the  language 
of  the  participants. 
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local  business  groups 


few   SBA   personnel 


The  Agency  has  been  Successful  In  obtain- 
ing cosponsorahlps  from  colleges,  unlversi- 
ttea.  Chambers  of  Comskerce,  trade  and  pro- 
fessional organizations, 
and  other  government  a^  ;encles. 

Ijast  year,  SBA  cond^icted  1,336  manage- 
ment courses  for  34,7  IC 
gusta  District  Office  eipects  approximately 
3,000  small  buslnesspep  >le  will  attend  these 
aeminara  at  10  to  12  locations  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Recognizing  that  a 
could  not  possibly  pro^de  all  the  manage- 
ment counseling  requlnd  by  small  business- 
people,  SBA  established 
exit  nationwide  member  ihlp  Including  ACE  is 
over  7,000  and  growing.  Maine's  membership 
has  grown  from  66  in  1$  73  to  152  today. 

The  typical  SCORE  \k>lunteer  Is  a  person 
who  successfully  ran  (is  own  business  or 
who  comes  from  mlddlti 
management  In  business  or  government.  He 
(or  she)  is  usually  a  person  who  feels  that 
this  country  has  been  good  to  him  and  he 
wants  to  help  others  to  pe  successful. 

SCORE  counseling  ls|  often  conducted  at 
Chambers  of  Commerc^  and  consists  of  ad- 
vising people  who  wlsbj  to  go  Into  business 
and  discussing  specific!  problem  areas  with 
existing  small  business  Owners. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  growing  niim- 
ber  of  SCORE  volunt<iers  are  committing 
themselves  to  long  tern:  In  depth  counseling 
with  ovir  clients.  For  ixample,  one  of  our 
Portland  volunteers  whi  >  was  a  Zone  Manager 
for  General  Motors  for  :  nany  years  has  made 
ten  visits  to  a  local  aut  emotive  parts  manu- 
facturer. He  has  helped  management  to  cre- 
ate a  new  organization  structure,  write  Job 
descriptions  and  design  an  inventory  control 
system. 

In  1969,  ACE  was  established  as  a  com- 
panion organization  to  SCORE.  This  group 
consists  ot  executives  m  ho  are  still  working, 
but  are  v^Ilng  to  spend  some  time  In  small 
business  assistance. 

Nationwide,  SCORE/A  CE  volunteers  are  ex- 
pected to  counsel  70,000  business  concerns  In 
FY  1976.  In  Maine,  we  i  sxpect  to  counsel  675 
to  700  businesses  this  ye  sir. 

As  Stu  Ferris,  Chairman  of  the  Penobscot 
Bay  SCORE  Chapter,  wl  11  point  out,  SCORE/ 
ACE  volunteers  are  alsd  actively  engaged  In 
many  other  Management  Assistance  pro- 
grams. 

SBA  augments  the  S  :ORE/ACE  volunteer 
counseling  with  profess  onal  consultants  un- 
der Section  406  of  the  Ei  [ual  Opportimlty  Act. 
The  Augusta  Office  uses  this  program  when  a 
special  expertise  involv:  ng  some  3  to  12  man 
days  of  work  Is  require  1.  We  have  used  pro- 
fessional consultants  26  times  during  the  last 
year  for  minority  and  d:  sadvantaged  business 
concerns.  The  406  prog -am  provided  special- 
ized management  assist  ince  last  year  to  2,843 
small  businesses  that  c(  uld  not  otherwise  af- 
ford It. 

The  Small  Business  1  astltute  Is  one  of  the 
Agency's  most  Innovatli  e  and  productive  pro- 
grams. Prom  a  pilot  pr<  Ject  in  1972,  the  SBA 
program  has  grown  to  e  acompass  some  20,000 
covmselors  Iq  385  school  s. 

The  Augusta  District  Office  has  contracts 
with  the  four  fully  accredited  business  col- 
leges In  Maine.  Student  counselors  will  pro- 
vide consulting  services  to  65  Maine  busi- 
nesses this  fiscal  year. 

The  typical  SB!  stud  snt  In  Maine  Is  a  sen- 
ior business  major,  a  Ugh  grader,  an  over- 
achiever  who  has  a  (trong  desire  to  gain 
"hands-on"  business  experience.  In  addition 
to  helping  many  staniiard  type  small  busi- 
nesses, Maine  8BI  students  have  provided 
counseling  services  fot  such  diverse  entitles 
as  a  regional  blood  ba  ik.  a  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries plant  and  an  Inilan  owned  furniture 
factory. 

A  key  factor  In  the  s  access  of  the  SBI  pro- 
gram has  been  the  volunteer  cooperation  of 
more  experienced  advli  ors.  For  example,  stu- 


dents In  Dr.  John  Bay's  SBI  at  the  University 
of  Maine  at  Portland-Gorham  receive  guid- 
ance from  SCORE  volunteers,  many  faculty 
members,  associates  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
search and  Advanced  Study  and  SBA  per- 
sonnel. 

An  attestation  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  that  several  students  have  obtained 
full  time  employment  as  a  direct  result  of 
their  SBI  involvement.  The  highest  starting 
salary  for  a  Portland-Gorham  business  grad- 
uate last  year  went  to  an  SBI  student  who 
was  hired  by  the  firm  which  he  counseled. 

SBA  has  some  300  titles  In  publication  In- 
cluding booklets  and  leaflets  under  the  fol- 
lowing series:  Management  Aids  for  Small 
Manufacturers,  Small  Marketers  Aids,  Small 
Business  Management  Series  and  Starting 
and  Management  Series.  These  are  practical 
guides  on  how  to  apply  the  best  modem  man- 
agement techniques  to  small  businesses. 

With  a  distribution  of  over  6,000,000  per 
year,  these  publications  make  a  positive  Im- 
pact on  the  small  business  sector.  Currently 
we  are  working  with  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  to  provide  our  pub- 
lications to  their  membership  of  436,000  busi- 
nesses. 

All  of  Maine's  Management  Assistance  ac- 
tivities are  handled  by  only  two  professionals 
and  one  clerk.  Fortunately,  they  are  excep- 
tional people. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  meaningful  to  give  the 
backgrounds  of  our  MA  professionals.  As- 
sistant District  Director  Bill  Clifford  started 
with  IRS  in  1934  and  was  a  financial  analyst 
for  the  SEC.  He  later  was  an  Area  Chief  for 
SBA's  8BIC  program.  Mr.  Clifford  Is  a  CPA 
who  was  managing  partner  of  an  accounting 
firm  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President  of  a  truck  body  manufacturing 
business  employing  250  people.  SBA  and  the 
Maine  small  business  community  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  Bill's  exceptional  abil- 
ities. 

Management  As.sistance  Officer  Harvey  Bry- 
ant has  a  background  as  a  small  business 
manager  and  bank  branch  manager.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant was  a  loan  officer  In  the  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development  Division  for  two  years 
and  a  Portfolio  Management  loan  officer  for 
three  years  before  transferring  to  Manage- 
ment Assistance  two  years  ago. 

Even  with  these  credentials,  we  believe 
that  continued  training  Is  required  to  stay 
current  with  modem  management  practices. 
Since  tran.'ferrlng  to  Management  Assistance 
Mr.  Bryant  has  attended  courses  on  Advanced 
Analysis  of  Financial  Statements,  Personnel 
Supervision.  Federal  Productivity.  Marketing, 
Advanced  Technical  Writing  and  Manage- 
ment by  Objectives. 

In  addition  to  the  respon-slbllltles  de- 
scribed above,  I  frequently  assign  special 
projects  to  Messrs.  Clifford  and  Bryant.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  they  have:  coordinated 
Maine's  Involvement  with  a  Multi-Agency 
Conference  In  Snrlnefleld,  Mass.:  planned  a 
most  successful  Procurement  Assistance  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  Senator  Hathaway; 
given  many  civic  club  speeches  on  SBA  ac- 
tivities: participated  In  bank  and  coneres- 
slonal  aides  seminars  and  made  many  field 
visits  for  Portfolio  Manaeement. 

We  continue  to  make  special  efforts  to  help 
groups  who  need  extra  assistance.  For  exam- 
ple, over  300  veterans  have  attended  our 
workshops  so  far  this  fiscal  year. 

An  Increasing  number  of  women  partici- 
pate In  our  workshops.  We  expect  to  enroll 
over  200  women  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
On  April  22,  we  will  hold  a  special  pre- 
buslness  workshop  for  women  only.  Most  of 
the  speakers  will  be  women.      ^ 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  state  ponula- 
tlon,  ten  times  as  many  minorities  attend 
our  workshops  compared  to  majorities. 

By  combining  our  programs,  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  a  synergistic  effect  whereby 


the  combined  result  la  more  beneficial  than 
the  Individual  efforts.  For  example,  we  have 
worked  closely  for  several  years  with  a  mi- 
nority general  contractor.  He  Is  an  8A  con- 
tractor who  has  had  two  SBA  loans  and  sev- 
eral surety  bond  guarantees.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived 406  constiltlng  and  currently  is  re- 
ceiving SCORE  counseling.  His  business  has 
grown  and  prospered  as  a  direct  result  of 
our  association.  Next  year  we  expect  that  this 
contractor  will  graduate  from  the  8A  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  comment  on  a  new  Management 
Assistance  Program.  It  Is  the  University  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  (UBDC),  A  UBDO 
will  provide  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  expansion  of  existing  businesses  and  the 
establishment  of  new  enterprises. 

The  concept  would  correlate  the  efforts  of 
several  Government  agencies  now  conduct- 
ing programs  on  university  campuaes 
throughout  the  country.  Mutually  suppor- 
tive, sometimes  overlapping,  existing  Fed- 
eral and  state  programs  would  be  gathered 
together  into  a  cohesive  master  plan  for  In- 
creased efficiency  and  greater  leveraging  of 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  agencies  such 
as  HEW,  SBA,  NSP,  Commerce  (EDA  and 
OMBE) ,  the  Bureau  Oif  Standards,  and  others 
would  maintain  their  separate  Identities  and 
independence  of  administration. 

Through  a  UBDC,  a  business  owner  or  po- 
tential entrepreneur  would  find  the  oppor- 
tunity for  analysis  and  understanding  of  his 
or  her  abilities,  business  skills,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  them.  Facilities  for 
complete  analysis  of  a  business  plan,  product 
or  idea  would  be  available.  The  UBDC  would 
provide  technology  utilization  services,  as- 
sist In  capital  formation;  and  It  would  pro- 
vide entrepreneurs  with  knowledgeable  on- 
the-job  student  and  volunteer  help  to  Im- 
plement center  findings  while  the  business 
owner  or  manager  developed  his  or  her  skills 
through  center  training. 

SBA  also  proposes  that  existing  resotirces, 
such  as  the  SBI  Program  on  nearly  400 
campuses,  the  more  than  7,800  volunteer 
SCORE  and  ACE  counselors,  and  the  many 
short  courses  In  small  business  management 
for  active  entrepreneurs  already  being  offered 
by  many  schools,  be  expanded  and  Intensi- 
fied so  the  functions  and  services  envisioned 
for  the  C/BED  can  be  successftdly  Imple- 
mented. 

None  of  the  resources  discussed  are  new. 
Each  of  them  exists  somewhere.  But,  UBDC, 
by  combining  the  existing  multiple  resources 
of  academia.  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
volunteer  organizations  into  a  university- 
coordinated  delivery  system.  Is  the  best 
means  for  promoting  broad  scale  business 
growth  in  our  country  today. 

1  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  Management  Assistance  Is  the 
single  most  Important  form  of  assistance 
that  the  Agency  provides  to  small  business- 
people.  Throughout  my  testimony,  attention 
Is  called  to  the  great  success  SBA  has  en- 
Joyed  In  leveraging  our  resources  through 
the  aid  of  others,  many  of  them  unpaid  vol- 
unteers. One  of  my  greatest  satisfactions  as 
a  District  Director  has  been  to  witness  the 
unstinting  commitment  of  volunteers  to  help 
struggling  small  buslnesspeople. 

Statement  bt  Dr.  John  W.  Bat 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  have 
this  opportunity  to  attest  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Small  Business  Institute,  a  manage- 
ment assistance  program  sponsored  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  at  Portland  Gorham. 

BACKGROUND 

Small  bxislness  represents  a  vital  and  sig- 
nificant force  in  the  American  economy.  In 
1776  all  businesses  were  small  by  present 
standards.  In  1876  there  were  approximately 
300,000  businesses  in  the  United  States,  most 
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of  them  being  small  flrma.>  Even  though  the 
twentieth  centxiry  has  recorded  a  substan- 
tial growth  In  large  firms,  small  business  Is 
still  a  very  important  part  of  our  economy. 
Of  the  more  than  nine  million  businesses  In 
the  United  States,  almost  ninety-five  percent 
are  small  concerns.  In  a  state  such  as  Maine, 
nearly  all  firms  in  the  entire  state  are  classi- 
fied as  small  businesses.  As  a  source  of  em- 
ployment, small  businesses  provide  Jobs  for 
about  one-half  of  the  American  work  force. 
They  account  for  over  forty  percent  of  gross 
national  product.*  They  contribute  nearly 
twenty  percent  of  all  business  taxes  paid.* 
In  summary,  It  is  clear  that  smaU  businesses 
have  been  and  are  currently  a  vital  and 
significant  factor  in  our  economy. 

The  philosophy  of  small  business  Is  a  fac- 
tor to  consider  as  well  as  the  economics.  Our 
two  hundred  year  history  reflects  this.  It 
Is  traditional  in  America  to  associate  certain 
emotional  aspects  vrtth  small  business.  Small 
business  provides  the  vehicle  for  fulfilling 
the  entrepreneurs  aspirations  and  objectives. 

Concern  for  small  business  is  not  a  recent 
phenomenon.  The  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
were  designed  to  prevent  undue  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
wrote  in  the  United  States  vs.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  "It  is  possible,  because 
of  Its  Indirect  social  or  moral  effect,  to  prefer 
a  system  of  SMALL  producers,  each  depend- 
ent for  his  success  upon  his  own  skill  and 
character,  to  one  In  which  the  great  mass  of 
those  engaged  miist  accept  direction  of  a 
few." 

Congress,  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
bigness  and  the  future  of  small  business.  In 
1953,  created  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  Small  Business  Administration, 
through  its  affiliates— SCORE,  ACE,  and  SBI, 
provides  managerial  assistance  programs  to 
small  business. 

The  requirements  for  success  call  for  bal- 
anced managerial  skills.  The  small  bxislness 
entrepreneur  is  a  generallst  but  has  to  make 
decisions  In  all  the  specialized  areas  of  busi- 
ness, ranging  from  accounting,  production, 
selling,  financing,  etc.  In  most  cases  their 
exposure  to  all  these  required  fimctions  Is 
limited.  In  most  instances  their  resources 
are  limited  and  this  precludes  the  hiring  of 
staff  specialists  or  outside  consultants. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  small  business  fail- 
ures are  management  failures.*  This  revealing 
statistic  reaffirms  the  need  for  managerial 
assistance  in  upgrading  the  skUIs  of  the 
small  bvislness  entreprenexir. 

THE  SBI  PROGRAM  AT  TTMPO 

Our  experience  at  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Portland-Gorham  with  the  Small  Business 
Institute  Indicates  that  this  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  provide 
much  needed  managerial  assistance  to  small 
businesses. 

Our  association  with  the  Small  Business 
Institute  commeni^d  In  the  spring  semester 
1974.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  1976  spring 
semester,  we  wlU  have  had  six  semesters  in 
the  program  (Including  the  summer  session 
1975) .  We  will  have  counseled  fifty-six  clients 
utilizing  lUnety-eight  student  counselors. 

Students,  primarily  seniors,  are  selected 
for  the  program  by  a  faculty  screening  com- 
mittee. Good  academic  standing,  matvu-lty, 
and  experience  such  as  work,  military,  hob- 
bies, etc.  are  the  selection  criterion.  Al- 
though not  a  prerequisite,  many  of  the  stu- 
dents have  had  a  course  in  "The  Problems 
of  Small  Business."  Students  receive  three 
credit  hours  for  their  work  in  this  program. 
Students  are  required  to  devote  about  nine 
hours  a  week  to  the  SBI  program,  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  time  required  of  an 
advanced  biislness  course.  Our  experience 
to  date  shows  that  the  average  amount  of 
time  per  student  per  week  is  fourteen  hours. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


This  attests  to  the  entliuslasm.  Intereet,  and 
appreciation  that  students  have  for  this 
valuable  eiq;>erlence. 

An  excellent  orientation  to  counaeling,  for 
the  students,  is  provided  on  campus  by  SBA 
personnel  from  Augusta.  In  addition,  the 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  provides 
each  counselor  with  a  handbook,  "A  Guide 
and  Aid  to  Management  Counseling — 
Strengthening  Small  Businese  Management." 

The  SBI  program  is  directed  by  a  faculty 
member  and  is  set  up  as  a  field  experience 
free  from  formal  class  requirements.  It  Is 
felt  that  this  provides  the  greatest  benefits 
to  all  parties,  especially  the  clients.  Students 
present  a  weekly  progress  report  to  the 
faculty  director  and  a  final  summary  report 
at  the  end  of  the  semester.  During  the  semes- 
ter, a  steering  committee  of  SBA  personnel 
and  certain  UMPG  factilty  meet  with  the 
students  to  review  the  problems  and  progress 
In  the  cases  and  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
dealing  with  the  varioua  problems  en- 
countered. 

Cases  are  assigned  to  the  University  by  the 
SBA.  The  faculty  project  director  reviews  the 
cases  with  SBA  endeavoring  to  match  stu- 
dents' major  Interests,  e.g.  accounting,  mar- 
keting, etc.,  with  what  appears  to  be  clients' 
major  problems.  This  has  worked  well. 

A  prime  Ingredient  for  success  In  the  pro- 
gram are  the  cases  both  as  to  qviallty  and  mix. 
Many  people,  even  natives,  think  of  the 
Maine  economy  as  being  based  on  fishing  and 
tourism.  However,  manufacturing,  in  1973 
contributed  twenty-eight  percent  to  the  gross 
state  product.  Of  the  six  major  manufactiir- 
ing  communities  in  the  state,  three  are  in 
the  Greater  Portland  area.'  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  get  a  share  of  these  manufacturing 
companies  where  the  n^nagement  problems 
are  more  diversified  and  often  more  complex. 
This  gives  the  SBA  greater  flexibility  in  as- 
signing cases  to  ^3S,  e.g.  more  sophisticated 
cases. 

Another  major  Ingredient  for  success  in 
the  program  is  the  willingness  of  faculty  to 
work  with  the  students  on  their  cases.  Five 
School  of  Btislness  and  Economics  faculty 
members  are  active  participants,  serving  as 
consultants  to  the  students  on  various  prob- 
lems they  encounter.  On  one  case,  an  entire 
marketing  class  was  used  where  the  time 
frame  was  critical  for  the  client  in  identify- 
ing a  seasonal  market. 

Other  resources  at  the  University  have 
been  brought  In  to  deal  with  a  client's  prob- 
lems. On  occasion  our  computer  facilities 
have  been  used  to  deal  with  inventory  prob- 
lems. Personnel  from  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Advanced  Study  have  been  very  helpful 
to  students.  The  Center,  through  Project 
New  Enterprise,  has  a  common  interest  in 
strengthening  management  in  small  busi- 
nesses. 

An  excellent  working  relationship  has  been 
established  this  year  with  the  Greater  Port- 
land SCORE  Chapter.  The  exchange  of  case 
data  and  counseling  has  added  another  valu- 
able dimension  to  our  program. 

How  the  program  actually  functions  might 
best  be  iUustrated  by  presenting  a  case  study. 

Company  A  was  founded  in  the  1850s  and 
was  family  owned  and  operated  until  sold  In 
the  late  1960s  upon  the  owner's  death.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  family  operations, 
sales  volume  and  proiits  were  deteriorat- 
ing. In  1967  the  business  was  sold  and  in 
mid  1968  It  failed.  New  owners  purchased  the 
business  In  1969  but  could  not  operate  it 
profitably  and  the  firm  once  again  was  sold 
In  1975.  Thus  there  were  three  changes  In 
ownership  within  eight  years.  » 

In  September  1975,  this  company  was  one 
of  the  SBI  cases  assigned  to  the  University 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration.  An 
SBA  management  assistance  officer  and  the 
University  SBI  Director  met  with  the  new 
owner  and  discussed  In  depth  the  role  of  the 
SBI  program.  At  this  meeting  an  attempt 
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made  to  define  the  main  and  most 
urgent  problem  areas.  It  was  resolved  that 
concentration  in  the  accounting  field,  espe- 
cially cost  accounting  was  paramount. 

Two  senior  accounting  majors,  who  had 
been  through  the  SBA  counseling  orienta- 
tion, were  briefed  and  assigned  to  the  case. 

The  company  employs  thirteen  full  time 
people.  Gross  sales  for  the  six  month  fiscal 
period  ended  September  30,  1975  were  $181.- 
000.  Estimated  gross  sales  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978  are  9300,000.  The 
firms  objectives,  to  realise  this  goal,  are  to 
specialize  In  gears,  sprockets,  and  heat  ex- 
changes. About  seventy-five  percent  of  total 
gross  sales  Is  anticipated  to  come  from  Job 
orders  and  the  balance  from  production  to 
stock.  The  paper  industry  in  Maine  is  the 
prime  target  market. 

Problem  areas  observed  by  counselors  in  an 
cM^entatlon  to  the  business  with  the  owner 
were: 

1.  Absence  of  adequate  records: 

(a)  No  cost  accounting  system. 

(b)  No  separation  of  fixed  and  variable 
expenses — hence — breakeven  point  unknown. 

(c)  No  method  for  allocation  of  factory 
burden  or  for  general  administration  and 
selling  expenses. 

(d)  No  reaUstic  pricing  policy. 

(e)  Inventory-purchasing  controls  all  done 
by  the  engineer.  No  accurate  beginning  or 
ending  inventory  figures  available. 

2.  Production  problems: 

(a)  Sh<9  Is  primarily  a  Job  shop.  Sxcesstve 
idle  time  a  prime  factor  in  slack  periods. 

(b)  Labor  costs  excessive  in  materials 
handling.  Main  shop  has  a  wooden  floor 
which  cannot  support  heavr  equipment,  e.g. 
fork-lifts.  Indirect  Costs  are  high  because 
lab<H-  is  needed  to  move  heavy  articles  over 
this  area.  The  heavy  permanent  gear 
machinery,  etc.,  sets  on  cement  pads  wliich 
are  poured  right  into  the  fioor. 

In  reviewing  the  above  problem  areas,  the 
owners  and  cotmselors  agreed  on  the  priority 
need  of  developing  a  cost  system  for  pricing. 

RECOMMENDATIOirS 

Counselors  vrtth  assistance  from  company 
employees  prepSLred  a  flow  chart  for  a  Job 
order  system.  They  then  examined  the 
accounting  records  in  detail,  breaking  out 
overhead,  selling  and  administration  ex- 
penses and  direct  and  Indirect  labor  costs 
Including  all  fringes. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  schedules 
that  would  consolidate  total  costs  for 
pricing.  Working  with  a  cost  accotinting 
faculty  member,  they  devised  ten  simple 
schedules  that  the  bookkeeper  could  under- 
stand and  record  on  a  monthly  basis.  This 
was  approved  by  the  owner. 

In  early  December  a  recommended  cost 
system,  which  had  been  tried  for  a  month, 
and  provided  solutions  to  costing,  was 
presented  to  the  owner  and  his  outside 
accountant.  The  system  was  accepted  eac 
Implemented  on  December  15,  without 
modifications. 

During  the  cost  analysis,  it  was  found 
that  one  third  of  the  job  orders  classified 
as  small  orders,  were  under  priced  and 
losing  money.  These  orders  were  being 
charged  (12.00  per  hour,  a  flat  rate  (some- 
one's guess) .  The  actual  charge  shoiild  have 
been  in  excess  of  $14.00.  The  big  orders  were 
actually  carrying  an  inordinately  high  pro- 
portion of  the  costs — distorting  the  overall 
profit  picture. 

The  firm  now  has  a  sound  method  for 
determining  the  price  for  each  Job  that 
heretofore  did  not  exist.  The  owner  now 
knows  his  breakeven  points  and  how  to  com- 
petitively and  profitably  price  small  and 
large  Jobs. 

Although  the  students  are  not  currently 
enrolled  In  the  SBI  program,  they  continue 
to  visit  the  company  and  check  on  the  sys- 
tem and  reconunend  modifications  as  needed. 
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Last  reports  were  ttau  the  system  Is  func- 
tioning well.  I 

The  receding  case  Illustrates  some  of  the 
problems  SBI  counselors  have  encountered 
and  how  they  have  dealt  with  them.  An  anal- 
ysis of  our  overall  cou^isellng  reports  reveals 
that  clients  have  bexleflted  In  the  follow- 
ing areas:  I 

1.  Improved  record  keeping  that  has  pro- 
vided greater  control  |  over  assets,  e.g.,  ac- 
counts receivable,  Invejitorles. 

2.  Implementation  oi  credit  policies. 

3.  Establishing  breakeven  points. 

4.  Costing  for  pricing . 

6.  Market  surveys  at  d  measuring  advertls- 


descrlptlons  and   Job 


Ing  effectiveness. 

6.  Developing    Job 
sp>eclflcatlons. 

7.  Plow  charting  production  operations. 
In  many  instances  '  he  above    tasks  have 

required  esctenslve  research  that  the  busi- 
ness could  not  devote  t  le  time  to  or  could  not 
afford  a  paid  consultan  i. 

Of    the    flity-slx    clients    we    have    coun- 
seled, twenty  have  re(|uested  further  coun- 


seling. Each  semester 


nvunber  of  Inquiries  fr  >m  non  SBA  clients  as 
to  how  they  can  qual^y  for  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

The  student  benefit^  are  highly  visible.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  academic 


theory  to  real -world 


business  problems.  It 


builds  confidence.  Tbiy  find  that  they  can 
transfer  theory  to  piactice — properly  tail- 
ored to  fit  the  small  I  uslness  problems  and 
situations.  It  Is  a  relevant  experience.  It  has 
focused  direction  to  ca)  'eers  in  small  business 
that  might  not  otherw  ise  have  developed.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  students  have  taken  em- 
ployment In  small  firmi . 

Below  are  two  unsolicited  student  testi- 
monials taken  from  th^  final  reports. 

client  and  with  the 
Small  Business  Instltiite  has  been  the  most 


rewarding  experience 


n  my  college  career. 


Not  only  have  I  gained  valuable  experience. 


but  have  profited  from 


the  personal  relation- 


ships, knowledge  and  (onfldence  only  actual 
field  experience  can  provide.  I  can  express 


nothing  but  praise  for 


the  Invaluable  help  fom  the  SBE  faculty 
members,  without  whom  the  program  could 
not  be  as  successfiil  as  it  Is." 

"I  wish  I  could  tiave  ptirticlpated  for 
another  semester  in  tie  SBI  program.  The 
past  semester  has  male  me  seriously  con- 
sider a  career  In  consul  ing  in  the  small  busi- 
ness sector." 

The  SBI  program  is  k  natural  program  for 
a  state  \miversity.  Tho  program  provides  a 
viable  and  tangible  w  ly  for  the  University 
to  meet  part  of  its  pub  ic  service  obligations. 
In  our  case  we  have  served  clients  throughout 
southern  Maine. 

enkbles 


The  program  also 
neas  Administration  to 
are  sorely  needed  in 
ratio.  It  offers  an  expanded 
ment  for  career  personnel 

The   key   to   success 
commitment  on  the  part 
and  the  SBA.  We  are 
an  excellent  working 
the  faculty  at  UMPO  a4d 
by,  providmg  excellent 
to  small  businesses. 

rOOTI*OTES 


the 


'  "Small    Business 
worth  Publishing 
California,  1973,  p.  1 

'  Small   Business 
Report,  Vol.  1, 1973,  p. 

*  U.S.   Bureau   of 
Abstract  of  the  United 
edition,  Washington 

•  The  Business  FailUre 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc..  N. 

» Facts  About  Industik 
Development  Office,  Sfate 
Me.  301-10/78. 


we  get  an  Increasing 


the  program  and  for 


the  Small  Busi- 
expand  services  that 
!blalne  at  cost/ benefit 
base  for  recruit- 
for  SBA. 
in   this   program   is 
of  the  University 
fortunate  to  have  had 
relationship   between 
the  SBA,  and  there- 
managerial  assistance 


1  rianagement",    Wads- 
Company,  Inc.,  Belmont, 


At  ministration   Annual 


Census.   Statistical 
States,    1974,   96th 
3.C. 

Record,  1973,  Dun 
,  p.  12. 

al  Maine,  Maine  State 
Capital,  Augusta, 


Statkmint  by  Stuaet  C.  Fehbis 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  Stuart  Ferris, 
a  retired  Insurance  man  residing  in  the  small 
town  of  Camden,  Maine  on  Penobscot  Bay. 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Penobscot  Bay  Chapter 
of  SCORE.  My  entire  business  career  of 
thirty-three  (33)  years  was  spent  in  the  life, 
health,  pension  and  group  insurance  sales 
management  field  except  for  five  years  spent 
in  the  Field  Artillery  as  an  officer  In  WWn. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  appear  before  you 
on  behalf  of  a  most  worthy  organization, 
SCORE/ACE  and  by  association,  an  orga- 
nization I  have  grown  to  admire  greatly,  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  have  been  asked  to  dlscviss  SCOBE'ACE 
in  Maine  and  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of 
our  Chapter's  operation. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  SCORE/ACE 
is  alive  and  well  in  Maine.  From  two  chapters 
in  1972  we  have  grown  to  eight;  from  65  coun- 
selors in  1972,  we  have  grown  to  152,  of 
whom  65  are  ACE;  in  consulting  cases  we 
have  gone  from  162  to  572  and  this  Is  ever 
Increasing. 

But  counseling  is  only  one  part  of  our 
activities.  Our  efforts  in  the  educational  field 
are  noteworthy.  Pre-buslness  workshops  for 
those  contemplating  or  newly  in  auslness 
for  themselves  are  held  frequently  through- 
out the  state.  Seminars  on  marketing,  finan- 
cial controls,  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
are  held  statewide. 

The  continuing  education  programs  of  the 
SBA,  usually  sponsored  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  a  most  vigororus  endeavor.  We 
in  SCORE  often  co-sponsor  these  and  par- 
ticipate as  guest  lectiirers.  For  Instance,  last 
week  I  lectured  to  55  businessmen  and  wom- 
en at  Thomas  College  in  WatervlUe,  Maine 
on  the  subject,  "Why  cxistomers  buy  or  don't 
buy". 

In  1972,  203  buslnes-smen  or  women  at- 
tended educational  courses  in  the  state.  By 
contrast,  in  1975  over  1700  attended. 

Things  are  popping  all  the  time. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  impressive  in- 
creases in  numbers  and  activity  could  not 
have  come  about  were  it  not  for  the  great 
backing  SCORE  has  received  from  SBA.  When 
Tom  McGlllicuddy.  our  District  Director, 
came  on  the  scene  in  September  1973,  the 
change  was  from  night  to  day.  He  really  got 
behind  the  Management  Assistance  Program 
(among  other  things) ,  doubling  its  staff  from 
one  to  two  Management  Assistance  Officers 
plus  a  full  time  secretary.  He  gives  the  MAO's 
and  SCORE  100%  backing.  He  Is  interested, 
knowledgeable,  concerned  and  Involved  and 
best  of  all  has  created  a  "sense  of  urgency". 
"Let's  get  it  done"  is  the  theme. 

I  think  it  important  to  realize  that  Maine, 
like  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  is  pop- 
ulated primarily  by  small  business  and  dis- 
tances are  great.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  MAO  to  drive  four  hours  to  visit  a 
Chapter  Chairman  or  University  Extension. 
Frankly,  the  MAO's  are  "straight  out"  run- 
ning hard  all  the  time  and  honestly  over- 
worked. As  for  SCORE  Chapters,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Portland,  Lewlston  and 
Bangor  Chapters,  the  rest  of  us  are  pretty 
rural  and  our  membership  spread  among 
numerous  small  towns. 

My  Chapter  of  19  members  Is  spread  from 
Searsport  south  to  Wlscasset,  a  distance  of  65 
miles.  Our  largest  town  is  Rockland  with  a 
population  of  8,300.  So  our  challenges  or 
problems  are  different  than  those  of  the  big 
city  chapters. 

Most  of  our  counseling  is  done  at  our 
client's  place  of  business,  over  a  table  in  a 
coffeeshop  or  at  our  homes.  About  50%  of  our 
counseling  cases  come  from  SBA,  either  be- 
cause people  have  asked  for  help,  are  applying 
for  loans  or  are  borrowers.  The  other  60% 
are  "home  generated"  by  publicity,  word  of 
mouth,  references  from  bankers,  lawyers  or 
accountants  and  from  the  cocktail  circuit. 

We  have  no  need  for  a  central  office  or 
fulltime  secretarial  help.  If  we  need  things 


typed  or  reproduced,  I  mall  it  to  the  SBA 
in  Augusta,  or  in  an  emergency,  have  a  local 
business  service  help  out.  Each  chapter  has 
a  small  kitty  as  the  result  of  pre-busineos 
workshops  and  we  Just  take  care  of  things. 
For  Instance,  week  before  last  we  ran  a  one 
day  pre-buslness  workshop  in  Rockland  at- 
tended by  30  businessmen  and  women.  After 
expenses,  including  lunches,  we  still  netted 
something  over  $100. 

We  received  wonderful  cooperation  from 
the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  co- 
sponsoring  events,  doing  mailings  and  pro- 
viding a  center  for  telephone  calls  when 
needed.  Similarly,  when  we  need  to  advertise 
workshops  (etc.)  the  banks  are  happy  to 
sponsor  (pay  for)  these  to  help  the  business 
community.  People  like  to  help  people  who 
are  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  their 
communities. 

Sure  we  need  funds  provided  by  the  SBA. 
We  need  (and  receive)  relmbiu^ement  for 
travel  expenses.  It  Is  rare  that  a  simple  visit 
to  a  client  entails  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round-trip,  and  often  more.  Those  of 
us  who  are  retired  and  we  are  the  majority,  in 
most  cases  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  incomes 
whose  purchasing  power  is  being  badly  eroded 
by  inflation. 

SCORE  also  needs  the  funds  which  enable 
It  to  have  National  and  Regional  Workshops. 
These  are  terribly  Important  for  communica- 
tion, instruction  and  inspiration.  I  have  at- 
tended three  National  Workshops  and  bene- 
fitted greatly  from  association  with  so  many 
dedicated  men  and  women.  One  of  man's 
greatest  needs  is  a  sense  of  belonging — besides 
the  worthwhile  training,  this  need  for  being 
part  of  something  worthwhile  is  provided  at 
these  workshops.  Don't  let  them  go  by  the 
boards. 

And  now  a  special  plea  for  funds.  To  ex- 
pect chairmen  who  attend  National  or  Re- 
gional Workshops  to  return,  gather  their 
chapter  together  and  train  and  inspire 
them — well  It  Just  doesn't  work  in  smaller, 
rural  type  chapters.  The  Individual  members 
need  to  attend  a  workshop  where  they  get 
training  firsthand — get  a  sense  of  belonging — 
find  out  how  the  other  guy  is  doing  it. 

Thus,  in  Maine  (and  probably  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  the  Dakotas,  etc.), 
we  need  at  mlnimiun  a  yearly  statewide  get 
together  of  two  or  three  days  so  that  the 
majority  can  participate,  be  involved,  get  in- 
spired by  association.  They  can't  afford  the 
travel  and  lodging  expense.  Please  make  sure 
SBA  has  the  funds  to  carry  out  this  type  of 
function. 

SCORE/ACE  Is  alive  and  well  in  Maine  and 
in  the  Penobscot  region. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Apnl  U,  1976 
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SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 890:  TrriiE  IX  SENIOR 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Chttbch 
As  Chairman  uf  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved an  amendment  I  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ators Eagleton  and  BrooKe  to  provide  $55.9 
million  for  the  Title  IZ  Older  American 
Conmnunlty  Service  Employment  program. 

In  recent  months  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation has  Improved.  But  it  is  still  at  an  un- 
acceptably  high  level :  7.5  percent,  with  more 
than  7  million  Americans  unemployed. 

Despite  an  overall  improvement,  the  situ- 
ation has  worsened  for  persons  aged  56  and 
above.  In  fact,  the  number  of  tmemployed 


individuals  In  this  age  category  has  actually 
increased  by  34,000 — at  a  time  when  the 
Joblessness  level  for  those  under  65  declined 
by  almost  one-quarter  million. 

Under  existing  manpower  programs,  the 
needs  of  older  workers  have  been  largely 
overlooked  or  Ignored.  Persons  65  or  older, 
for  example,  accovmt  for  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  all  participants  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  public 
service  Jobs  and  training  programs.  Tet,  they 
represent  almost  10  percent  of  the  total  un- 
employment, 16  percent  of  the  long-term 
Joblessness  (16  vireeks  or  longer),  and  16 
percent  of  the  very  long-term  unemploy- 
ment (27  weeks  or  longer). 

Title  IX,  however,  provides  a  Jobs  pro- 
gram tailor-made  for  the  needs  of  low-In- 
come persons  66  or  older. 

It  also  offers  a  dignified  way  for  the 
elderly  poor  to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty 
while  helping  others  in  their  conununitles 
at  the  same  time. 

Older  persons  do  not  want  a  handout.  But 
those  who  are  able  to  do  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  off  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  on  to  the  payrolls. 

Many  elderly  persons — particularly  those 
struggling  on  limited  Incomes — need  to  work 
to  supplement  their  Social  Security. 

For  many  older  Americans,  Title  IX  pro- 
vides a  new  and  rewarding  second  career. 

Nearly  12,400  now  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. And.  the  funding  level  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill  can  enable  15,000  older  workers 
to  engage  in  productive  and  fulfilling  work. 
This  represents  a  20  percent  Increase  in  the 
participation  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  hopeful  that  this 
appropriation  can  support  new  Title  IX  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  expand  existing  ones. 

In  addition,  I  urge  the  Administration  to 
increase  the  funding  levels  of  the  national 
programs  conducted  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  National  Farmers  TTn- 
lon,  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

These  programs — such  as  Green  Thimib, 
Senior  AIDES,  Senior  Community  Service 
Aides,  and  the  Senior  Community  Service 
program — have  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
effective. 

And,  they  should  be  expanded. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  H.J.  Res.  890. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Ford,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  resolutions,  passed  during 
the  recent  session  of  the  Kentucky  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Huddle- 
STON,  in  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  resolutions,  passed  during 
the  recent  session  of  the  Kentucky  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RisoLtrnoNs 

SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  Res.  1 — ^Rlght  of  the  states  to  govern 
their  inhabitants. 

S  Res.  6 — Increase  the  tariff  on  Imported 
burley  tobacco. 

S.  Res.  9 — ^Declaring  Ftebruary  as  "Respect 
for  Life  Month". 

S.  Res.  16 — ^Request  for  Congress  to  take 
action  for  the  control  of  pest  birds. 

S.  Res.   23 — ^Propose   amendment   to  VS. 
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Constitution  tbat  total  f  ederml  approprto- 
tions  not  exceed  total  of  esttmated  federal 
revenues  In  any  fiscal  year. 

S.  Rea.  26 — ^Maintain  preeent  system  of  not 
allowing  the  transfer  of  tobacco  aUotments 
among  counties. 

S.  Res.  28 — Concern  ova:  nuclear  power 
plant  construction  on  the  Ohio  Blver. 

8.  Res.  31 — Investigate  impact  of  fluoro- 
carbons  on  the  ozone  layer. 

S.  Res.  60 — Investigate  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  TVA.  (2  copies) 

Senate  Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas,  this  nation's  heritage  is  based 
upon  the  fundamental  and  Inalienable  right 
of  individual  choice,  self  determination  and 
the  democratic  process  which  Is  being  denied 
to  the  American  people  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's preempting  the  power  of  the 
states:  and 

Whereas,  historlcaUy  the  states  of  these 
United  States  have  ably  demonstrated  their 
capabilities  to  govern  their  inhabitants  and 
retam  the  right  to  do  so  today;  and 

Whereas,  legislators,  state  agencies  and 
private  citizens  find  it  increasingly  burden- 
some to  cope  with  ever  increasing  mounds 
of  red  tape,  countless  complex  forms,  dup- 
licative inspections,  conflicting  standards, 
and  insurmountable  regulations  reaching 
into  every  asi>ect  of  hximan  activity;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  and  signing  into 
law  of  legislation  requiring  the  promulgation 
of  countless  regulations  has  resulted  in  an 
alarming  growth  in  the  federal  and  state 
bureaucracies; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein : 

Section  1.  That  the  President  and  the 
United  States  Congress  cease  usurping  the 
authority  of  the  states  by  passing  and  sign- 
ing into  law  legislation  requiring  inspections 
and  establishing  standards  which  are  dupli- 
cative of  existing  state  laws  and  regulations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  federal  government  cur- 
tall  the  excessive  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  necessitate  the  further 
growth  of  federal  and  state  bureaucracies. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Congress  respect  the  separate  powers 
reserved  by  the  states  and  the  right  to  in- 
dividual freedom  of  choice  by  every  citizen. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  each  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Congressional  delegation. 


SCNATI  Resoltttion  No.  6 

Whereas,  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  burley  and  flue-ciired  tobaccos  for  con- 
sumption have  increased  from  about  6  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1973  to  42  million  pounds  in 
1976.  an  increase  of  600  percent  in  two  years; 
and 

Whereas,  burley  and  flue-cured  tobaccos 
were  imported  into  this  coxintry  in  1976  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  67*  per  poiind  com- 
pared to  an  equivalent  cost  of  about  91.20 
per  pound  for  dried,  domestically  grown 
burley  tobacco;  and 

Whereas,  the  average  selling  price  per 
pound  of  domestically  grown  burley  tobacco 
in  1975  was  about  7<  less  than  in  1974,  while 
the  expense  of  growing  burley  Increased  by 
about  flve  percent  during  that  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  wage  paid  to  the  foreign 
laborer  growing  tobacco  In  competition  with 
domestic  b\u-ley  is  about  $2.50  per  day  com- 
pared to  about  fS.OO  per  hour  in  this  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas,  the  tariff  pOUey  of  this  country 
should  not  encourage  fweign  sweatBhop  la- 
bor in  competition  with  domestic  burley 
production;  and  /~^ 


Whereas,  the  Federal  Trade  Act  of  1974 
provides  for  relief  from  injury  caused  by 
competition  from  Imports;  and 

Whereas,  Section  201(b)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  provides  l^at,  upon  the  request 
of  the  President,  or  the  Special  Repreeenta- 
tlve  for  Trade  Negotiations,  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  or  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  UJB.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  ".  . .  shall  promptly 
make  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
an  article  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  Increased  quantities  as  to 
be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury,  or 
the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  an  article  like  or  directly  compe- 
titive with  the  Imported  article**:  and 

Whereas,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  provides 
that  the  International  Trade  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  President  within  6  months 
after  the  request  is  filed  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  determination  within  60 
days  after  receiving  the  Commission's  report; 
and 

Whereas,  If  the  President  determines  to 
provide  Import  relief,  he  may  proclaim  an 
Increase  in  the  duty  on  the  article  caiislng 
or  threatening  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
industry,  or  the  President  may  Impose  any 
quantitative  restriction  on  the  import,  or 
the  President  may  negotiate  orderly  market- 
ing agreements  with  foreign  countries  limit- 
ing the  import  into  this  country; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  therein : 

Section  1.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  cf  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolve  that  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  Investigate  whether 
the  Importation  of  burley  tobacco  into  the 
United  States  Is  a  substantial  catise  of  se- 
riotis  injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the 
domestic  production  of  burley  tobacco. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  that  Import  relief 
under  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
cannot  be  provided  the  domestic  btirley  In- 
dustry, that  the  Congress  take  appropriate 
action  to  Intercede  In  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  either  increase 
the  tariff  on  imported  burley  tobacco  or  to 
otherwise  reduce  the  quantity  of  burley  to- 
bacco Impetted  into  this  country. 

Sec.  3.  (That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  yhe  President,  to  Kentucky's  con- 
gTesslona\delegatlon,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  to  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational "lYade  Commission,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senate  RESOLirnoN  No.  9 

Whereas,  the  principles  which  the  United 
States  Constitution  fosters  herald  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  human  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  righteoxisness  of  these  Ideals 
on  which  our  founding  fathers  conceived 
our  nation  mxist  prevail  and  Insure  that  the 
right  of  life  remain  the  liberty  of  all  Ameri- 
cans; and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  right 
to  life  remain  the  liberty  of  all  Americans, 
oomcasslonate  and  dedicated  endeavors 
should  be  undertaken  to  relnvlgorate  the 
meaning  of  humanity,  and  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  rectifying  all  injitstlce  and 
Ineauallty  wherever  it  exists;  and 

Whereas,  In  dedicating  our  minds,  hearts 
and  abilities  to  advancing  the  respect  for  all 
human  life.  It  is  recognized  that  this  basic 
right  of  life  must  be  Insured  to  all  Innocent 
human  beings,  regardless  of  their  age.  health, 
race,  sex.  religion,  drcumstance  or  oondl- 
-  tlon  of  dependency.  Including  the  young  and 
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the  old.  the  bom  and  ;he  unborn,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  the  ii  tcompetent.  Impaired 
and  incapacitated,  aa  nell  as  the  healthy: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 
ate  of  the  General  Aasei  ibly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky: 

Sscnoir  1.  That  FebrWy  Is  declared  "Be- 
spect  for  Life  Month," 
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and  that  all  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  are  urged 
to  commemorate  "Respect  for  Life  Month" 
with  appropriate  observances,  to  inform 
themselves  consclentloi^sly  concerning  these 
vital  Issues,  and  to  protnote  personally  and 
collectively  through  wcpd  and  deed  respect 
for  all  human  life. 


Sec.  2.  That  the  clerk 
a  duly  attested  copy  of 
members  of  Congress 
wealth  of  Kentucky. 


»r5d 


s  dlr^ted  to  forward 
this  resolution  to  all 
from  the   Common - 


concen  tratlon 


and 


of  starlings, 

other  pest  birds 

human  health  and 

and  property  In  the 


resolved  by  the  Sen- 
Asser  ibly  of  the  Common- 


SENATX  RoESOLt^nON  No.  10 

Whereas,   the 
grackles.   blackbirds, 
constitute  a  hazard  to 
safety,  livestock,  grain, 
Commonwealth : 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 
ate  of  the  General 
wealth  of  Kentucky 

Sectiok.  1.  That  the 
gress  act  at  once  to 
emergency  basis,  of  chejnlcals 
bird  control  In  ^eas 
grackles.  blackbirds,  an< 

Sec.  2.  That  copies 
sent    to    Kentucky's 
tlon,  to  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Secretary  of  AgrlcuK  ure 


permit 


United  States  Con- 

the  use,  on  an 

registered  for 

^ected  by  starlings, 

other  pest  birds. 

this  resolution  be 

congressional    delega- 

the  Interior,  and  to 


Senate  Resolu  noN  No.  23 

pissing  year  this  na- 

de^ply   In   debt  as   Its 

repeatedly  esceed 

the  public  debt 

billions  of  dollars: 


anl 


tiat 


f  e(  [eral 
CO  Qf orm 


bud  gets 


gool 


f  ( deral 


Whereas,  with  each 
tion   becomes  more 
expenditures  grossly 
available  revenues,  so 
now  exceeds  hundreds 
and 

Whereas,  the  annual 
tinually  demonstrates 
Inability  of  both  the 
tlve  branches  of  the 
curtail   spending    to 
revenues;  and 

Whereas,   unified 
actual   spending   because 
of  special  outlays  whlci 
In  the  budget  nor  8ubje:t 
He  debt  limit;  and 

Whereas,    knowledgeal  »Ie 
prudence,  and  plain  g 
the  budget  reflect  all 
be  in  balance;  and 

Whereas,  fiscal 
eral  level,  with  the  _ 
from  this  policy.  Is  the 
faces  our  nation,  and 
is   necessary  to   bring 
needed   to   restore 
and 

Whereas,  Article  V  of 
the    United    States 
ments  to  the  constitution 
by   the    Congress     . 
both  hoxises  deem  it  _ 
lleve  such  action  Is  vital 

Now,  therefore,  Be  It 

ate  of  the  General 

wealth  of  Kentucky, 
jrentatlves  concurring 

Section  l.  That 
adopt  a  resolution  ^.., 
to  the  Constitution  of 
require  that.  In  the 
emergency,  the  total  of 
prlatlons  made   by   the 
fiscal  year  may  not 
estimated  federal 
year. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  CTerk 
rected  to  send  copies  of 
the  presiding  o£Bcers  of 


federal  budget  con- 

unwllllngness  or 

legislative  and  execu- 

govemment  to 

to   available 


1he 
final  icial 


when  ever 


the 


Con  gi  ess 


propo  ling 
tie 
abi  ence 


exec  ed 
reven  les 


do  not  reflect 
of  the  exclusion 
are  not  Included 
to  the  legal  pub- 


planning,    fiscal 

sense  require  that 

spending  and 


Irresponsibility  at  the  fed- 

Inflitlon  which  results 

g  -eatest  threat  which 

constitutional  restraint 

fiscal   discipline 

'   responsibility; 


the  Constitution  of 

provides    that    amend- 

may  be  proposed 

two-thirds    of 

and  we  be- 


ne iessary, 


I  Esolved  by  the  Sen- 
Assemply  of  the  Common- 
House  of  Repre- 


th*eln: 


Is  requested  to 
an  amendment 
United  States  to 
of  a  national 
all  federal  appro- 
Congress   for   any 
the  total  of  all 
for   that  fiscal 


3f  the  Senate  Is  dl- 

'  this  resolution  to 

Joth  houses  of  the 


legislature  of  each  of  the  other  states  in  the 
union,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  all  members  of 
Congress  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  26 

Whereas,  66  percent  of  all  farms  in  Ken- 
tucky with  hurley  tobacco  allotments  have 
allotments  of  2,500  povmds  or  less;  and 

Whereas,  these  burley  tobacco  farms  are 
located  In  every  coimty  in  the  Common- 
wealth; and 

Whereas,  these  burley  tobacco  allotments 
stlmvUate  the  local  economies  throughout 
the  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  technology  for  producing  bur- 
ley tobacco  on  a  highly  mechanized  basis  is 
not  currently  available,  thereby  making  the 
transfer  of  allotments  among  counties  to 
achieve  economy  of  scale  impractical;   and 

Whereas,  there  is  great  concern  throughout 
the  nation  over  preserving  the  vitality  of  the 
family  farm;  and 

Whereas,  the  transfer  of  burley  tobacco  al- 
lotments among  counties  would  encourage 
the  concentration  and  growth  of  large  burley 
tobacco  growing  operations;  and 

Whereas,  the  transfer  of  burley  tobacco  al- 
lotments among  counties  would  Increase  the 
administrative  problems  and  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  price  support  system  for  burley  to- 
bacco; and 

Whereas,  burley  tobacco  allotments  may 
presently  be  transferred  within  a  county; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky : 

Section  l.  That  the  Congress  and  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  burley  tobacco  allotments  among 
counties. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Kentucky's  congressional  delegation 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  28 

Whereas,  splrallng  construction  costs  and 
shortages  of  uranium  have  faded  the  cost 
advantages  of  generating  electricity  with 
atomic  reactors;  and 

Whereas,  Donald  C.  Cook,  retiring  chair- 
man of  American  Electric  Power  Company, 
Incorporated,  says  that  coal  has  the  same 
cost  advantage  in  generating  power  as  com- 
pared with  nuclear  reactors;  and  / 

Whereas,  the  engineers  who  helped  de- 
sign and  build  nearly  100  nuclear  power 
plants  for  General  Electric  have  resigned 
from  the  company,  saying  nuclear  power  Is 
too  dangerous  for  futher  development-  and 

Whereas,  the  possibility  of  terrorist  sabo- 
tage and  of  catastrophic  accidents  are  very 
real  concerns;  and 

Whereas,  Kentucklans  are  aware  of  the 
possible  pollutant  effect  on  the  future  water 
supply  from  atomic  power  plants;  and 

Whereas,  metropolitan  areas  that  have 
power  needs  and  desire  nuclear  power  should 
proceed  to  btuid  atomic  power  plants  adja- 
cent to  their  own  geographical  areas; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky : 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Umted  States  are  hereby  me- 
morialized to  consider  very  carefiUly  the  total 
Impact  of  nuclear  power  plant  construction 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Kentucky's  congressional  delegation. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  31 
Whereas,  a  number  of  prominent  scientists 
are  concerned  about  the  Impact  of  fiuoro- 
carbons  used  as  propellants  in  aerosol  sprays 


causing  a  possible  thinning  of  the  oztxw 
layer  and  greater  concentration  of  ultra- 
violet light  reaching  Earth:  and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  in  the  ozone  could 
adversely  affect  the  environment  or  in- 
crease the  Incidence  of  akin  cancer;  and 

Whereas,  one  major  corporation  has  al- 
ready discontinued  use  of  fiuorocarbons  as 
propellants  for  Its  products;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  research  efforts  of 
the  Industry  and  government  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  prompt  and  decisive 
answers  to  the  potential  problem; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky : 

Section  l.  That  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
petitioned  to  Investigate  the  Impact  of 
fiuorocarbons  on  the  environment  and  health 
of  our  nation. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Kentucky  Congressional  delega- 
tion, and  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
^tates. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  60 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
provides  electrical  power  to  five  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  thirteen  municipal  sys- 
tems in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
operates  two  major  power  generating  plants 
In  Kentucky  and  purchases  a  substantial 
amount  of  Kentucky  coal  resulting  In  a 
profound  Impact  in  the  social,  environmental 
and  economic  well  being  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and 

Whereas,  the  local  and  state  governmental 
organizations  in  Kentucky  have  no  direct 
input  Into  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  virtue  of  it 
being  a  federal  agtency;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  are  desirous  of  having  a 
direct  voice  In  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  urged 
to  hold  committee  hearings  on  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority with  the  purpose  of  determining: 

(1)  whether  past  and  present  policies  and 
practices  have  been  and  are  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  the  seven  states 
served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

(2)  whether  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity should  be  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal   Power  Commission;   and 

(3)  whether  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority should  be  required  to  adhere  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Administrative 
Procedures  Act. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  shall  forward 
immediately  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  Congressional  Delegations. 

HOUSE  resolutions 

H.  Res.  13 — Reverse  Supreme  Co\n-t's  ban 
on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools. 

H.  Res.  2 — Declare  February  as  "Respect 
for  Life  Month". 

H.  Res.  29 — Immediate  action  for  control 
of  pest  birds. 

H.  Res.  34 — Prohibit  federal  funding  of 
the  People's  Bicentennial  Commission. 

H.  Res.  44 — ^Umlt  beef  Import. 

H.  Res.  76 — Ratifying  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

H.  Res.  83 — Relating  to  coad  roads. 

H.  Res.  103— T.V.A.  policies. 

H.  Res.  136— Provide  protection  for  land- 
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owners  from  the  potential  Infringement  on 
their  rights  by  Land  Conservations  and  De- 
velopment Commission. 

H.  Res.  142 — Amend  exlBtlng  federal  law 
concerning  Highway  Beautlflcation. 

,  House  Resolution  No.  18 

Whereas,  the  formation  of  this  great  na- 
tion Is  rich  Indeed  In  religious  reference,  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  actually  re- 
ferring to  the  Supreme  Being  on  four  occa- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  the  children  of  this  country 
should  have  the  right  to  learn  and  practice 
the  patriotic  religious  heritage  left  to  them 
by  their  forefathers;  and 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court's  ban  on 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  school 
has  denied  students  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise what  is  considered  to  be  essential  com- 
ponents of  American  tradition  and  education 
by  the  majority  of  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  this  ban  on  voluntary  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  has  been  supported  by  a  nar- 
row and  oblique  Interpretation  of  a  Constitu- 
tion that  was  actually  founded  on  a  belief 
in  prayer  and  the  Bible;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  destructive  forces 
that  are  tearing  society  apart,  today's  youth 
are  partlciUarly  In  need  of  the  regenerative 
power  of  prayer  and  the  inspiration  provided 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible;  and 

Wbereas,  this  Bicentennial  Tear  is  Indeed 
the  appropriate  time  to  restore  these  volun- 
tary expressions  of  religious  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  charged  with  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: 

(1)  Explore  all  statutory  and  Constitu- 
tional means  needed  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court's  ban  on  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools; 

(2)  Take  whatever  means  necessaiT  to  im- 
plement statutory  and  Constitutional 
changes  that  would  restore  voluntary  prayer 
•Qd  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  E^ntucky. 

House  Resolution  No.  22 
y  Whereas,  the  principles  which  the  United 
States  Constitution  fosters  herald  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  human  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  rlghteoiisness  of  these  Ideals 
on  which  oiu:  founding  fathers  conceived  our 
nation  must  prevail  and  Insure  that  the  right 
of  life  remain  the  liberty  of  all  Americana; 
and 

Whereas,  In  order  to  Insiu'e  that  the  right 
to  life  remains  the  liberty  of  all  Americans, 
compassionate  and  dedicated  endeavors 
should  be  undertaken  to  re  invigorate  the 
meaning  of  humanity,  and  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  rectifying  all  Injustice  and 
Inequality  wherever  It  exists;  and 

Whereas,  In  dedicating  our  minds,  hearts 
and  abilities  to  advancing  the  respect  for  all 
human  life,  It  Is  recognized  that  this  basic 
right  of  life  must  be  Insured  to  all  Innocent 
human  beings,  regardless  of  their  age,  health, 
race,  sex,  religion,  circumstances  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency.  Including  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  bom  and  the  unborn,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  Incompetent,  Im- 
paired and  Incapacitated,  as  well  as  the 
healthy; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky : 

Section  1.  That  February  Is  declared  "Re- 
spect for  Life  Month,"  and  that  all  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  are  urged 


to  commemorate  "Respect  for  Life  Month" 
with  appropriate  observances,  to  inform 
themselves  conscientiously  concerning  these 
vital  issues,  and  to  promote  personally  and 
collectively  through  word  and  deed  respect 
for  all  human  life. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  clerk  Is  directed  to  fcH-- 
ward  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  all  members  of  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

House  Resolution  No.  39 

Wbereas,  the  concentration  of  starlings, 
grackles,  blackbirds,  and  other  pest  birds 
constitute  a  hazard  to  human  health  and 
safety,  livestock,  grain,  and  property  In  the 
Commonwealth: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress act  at  once  to  permit  the  use,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  of  chemicals  registered  for 
bird  control  In  areas  affected  by  starlings, 
grackles,  blackbirds,  and  other  pest  birds. 

Sec.  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Kentucky's  congressional  delegation, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

House  Resolxttion  No.  34 

Whereas,  the  so-called  Peoples  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  exhibits  in  its  documents 
and  propaganda  a  view  and  philosophy  c<hi- 
trary  to  all  cherished  American  beliefs  In  tree 
enterprise,  private  wealth  and  freedom  of 
choice;  and 

Wbereas,  this  self -designated  organization, 
without  official  sanction  whatsoever,  has 
relied  upon  its  chosen  label  in  this  bicen- 
tennial year  of  the  United  States  to  dupe  the 
public  as  to  its  official  status,  and  has  by 
this  means  purveyed  to  public  schools  and 
libraries  across  the  coimtry  over  100,000 
copies  of  Its  publication  called  "Common 
Sense  n;"  and 

Whereas,  by  such  Identical  misnomer  and 
Illusion  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  obtained  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Hiunanltles,  a  federally  funded 
association,  a  grant  of  some  $394,000  to  use 
In  advancement  of  its  coUectlvlst  proposals; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  hereby  is  urged,  beseeched 
and  implored  to  prevent  any  further  or  s\ib- 
sequent  use  of  public  tax  moneys  for  support 
of  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

House  Resolution  No.  44 

Whereas,  depressed  prices  have  character- 
ized the  beef  industry  In  recent  years;  and 

Wbereas,  the  high  level  of  beef  imports  in- 
creases the  supply  and  forces  down  the  price 
received  by  American  beef  operators;  and 

Wbereas,  a  continuation  of  these  abnor- 
mally low  prices  will  force  many  of  our 
farmers  out  of  business  and  create  further 
disturbances  In  our  economic  system;  and 

Wbereas,  the  American  consiuner  can  111 
afford  greater  dependence  In  future  years 
on  foreign  supplies  of  products  as  Illustrated 
by  the  recent  experience  with  the  oil  crisis; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
memorialized  to  develop  appropriate  steps 
to  Insure  the  viability  of  the  American  beef 
industry  by  limiting  beef  Imports. 

Sxc.  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 


sent  to  the  President.  Kentucky^  Congres 
slonal  delegation,  and  the  Secretary  of  A^ 
ric\ilture. 


House  Bxsolutiov  No.  76 

Whereas,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  have  been  duly  ratified  and 
have  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sUtution  since  1866.  1868  and  1870  req>ec- 
tlvely;  and 

Whereas,  Kentucky  rejected  the  fourteenth 
amendment  on  January  10,  1867  and  has  not 
ratified  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments: and 

Whereas,  the  thirteenth  amendment  abol- 
ishes slavery;  the  fourteenth  amendment 
grants  citizenship  to  all  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  guarantees 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  to  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  fifteenth  amendment  requires  that 
no  person  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color;  and 

Whereas,  Kentucky  is  long  overdue  in  rati- 
fying these  amendments  so  vital  to  our  de- 
mocracy, although,  fortunately,  the  effective- 
ness of  these  amendments  does  not  depend 
on  Kentucky's  ratification  or  lack  of  It;  and 

Whereas,  this  Bicentennial  Tear  Is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  erase  this  shadow  on  Ken- 
tucky's history; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky: 

Section  1.  That  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows,  is  hereby  ratified: 

(1)  Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

(2)  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
reads  as  follows,  is  hereby  ratified: 

(1)  All  person  bom  er  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
projjerty,  without  due  process  of  law;  not 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

(2)  Representatives  shaU  t)e  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  state,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  In  congress, 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  state, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof. 
Is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation 
In  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representetlon  therein  shall  be  reduced  In 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  male  citizens  tvrenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  state. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  repre- 
sentative In  congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  state,  who,  having  prevloiisly  taken  an 
oath,  as  a  member  of  congress,  or  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
JudlcUd  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  In  Insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
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the  same,  or  glyen  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  ci  ingress  may  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  hoiise,  remove  such 
dlsabUlty. 

(4)  The  validity  of  Iftie  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorised  by  law,  including 
debts  Incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  services  in  Isuppresslng  Insiirrec- 
tlon  or  rebellion,  shall  ijot  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  Stal  es  nor  any  state  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  d(bt  or  obligation  in- 
curred In  aid  of  Insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emanclpatDn  of  any  slave;  but 
all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall 
be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

(5)  The  congress  shill  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

Sxc.  3.  That  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the 
reads  as  follows,  is  heieby  ratified: 

(1)  The  right  of  clllzens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not 
by  the  United  States  oi  by  any  state  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  cf  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

(2)  The  congress  shakl  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
cause  certified  copies  of  1 
sent  to  the  President  cf  the  United  States, 
the  Administrator  of  Q<  neral  Services  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Pre!  ident  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the 
tatlves  of  the  Congress 


United  States,  which 


House  of  Represen- 
}f  the  United  States. 


HOTTSE  Resolo  Tiott  No.  83 


Whereas,   the   United 
continually  find  ways 
energy  needs;  and 

Whereas,  ccal  Is  a  vldal 
available  energy  supplies 

Whereas,  coal  produc  ng 
the  burden  of  supplying 
portatlon  of  this  coal; 

Whereas,  Kentucky  la 
coal  states  and  tberefcre 
of  the  requirements  for 
ductlon; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 
of  Representatives  of 
of  the  Commonwealth 

Section  1.  That  the 
States  be,  and  hereby  is, 
to  provide  funds  for 
roads  In  coal  producing 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Clerk 
resentatlves   shaU    transmit 
resolution  to  the  Secreljary 
the  United  States,  the 
of  Representatives,  and 
Congress  from  this  state 


States   today   must 
lo  meet  our  modem 


source  among  the 

and 

areas  have  borne 

roads  for  the  trans- 

und 

a  leader  among  the 

Is  knowledgeable 

successful  coal  pro- 


HoTTSE  Resolution  No.  103 
Tennesi  lee 


Tennea  ee 


power 


coil 


social 


Whereas,  the 
provides  electrical  powfr 
trie    cooperatives    and 
systems  in  the  Comm 
and 

Whereas,  the 
operates  two  major 
In   Kentucky   and  purc^ 
amount  of  Kentucky 
found  impact  In  the 
and  economic  well 
wealth;  and 

Whereas,  the  local  an(  I 
organizations   In 
Input  into  the  policies 
Tennessee  Valley  Authi^lty 
being  a  federal  agency 

Whereas,    the   citizen^ 
wealth  of  Kentucky  are 
direct  voice  in  the 
tlon  of  the  Tennessee 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 


beliig 


Kentt  cky 


tiie 

or 

O  )ngress  i 


ijesolved  by  the  Hoiise 
General  Assembly 
Kentucky : 

of  the  United 
petitioned  and  urged 
he  improvement  of 
states. 

of  the  House  of  Rep- 

coples   of   this 

of  the  Senate  of 

Clerk  of  the  House 

each  member  of  the 


Valley  Authority 

to  five  rural  elec- 

thlrteen    municipal 

onjwealth  of  Kentucky: 


Valley  Authority 
generating  plants 
ases   a   substantial 
resulting  in  a  pro- 
environmental 
of  the  Common- 


state  govenunental 

have  no  direct 

ind  practices  of  the 

by  virtue  of  It 

ajnd 


of   the   Common - 

desirous  of  having  a 

and  opera- 

Tlalley  Authority; 

r  jsolved  by  the  House 


man  agement 


of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Sbc.  1.  That  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  urged  to  hold 
conmilttee  hearings  on  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with 
the  purpose  of  determining : 

(1)  Whether  past  and  present  policies  and 
practices  have  been  and  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  of  the  seven  states 
served  by  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority; 

(2)  Whether  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity should  b©  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

(3)  Whether  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity should  be  required  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  shall  forward  Immediately  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  United  States  Senate  and 
to  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Congres- 
sional Delegations. 

HOTTSE  RESOLtmON  No.   186 

Whereas,  there  Is  constant  pressiire  being 
applied  to  create  a  Land  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  which  will  make 
plans  and  create  guidelines  by  regulation 
of  land  privately  owned  by  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth  and  this  country:  and 

Whereas,  this  pressure  is  being  applied  by 
people  other  than  those  free  citizens  who 
own  the  land,  and  who  have  attained  such 
land  according  to  the  constitution  of  this 
commonwealth  and  these  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  such  a  com- 
mission or  regulations  and  laws  pertaining 
to  same,  create  danger  to  these  individuals 
rights  by  Incorrect  Information  from  un- 
reliable sources,  misleading  Information, 
lack  of  adequate  participation  by  the  people 
who  own  land;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  privilege  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  by  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  each  citizen  basic  right  to  land  own- 
ership; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Conmaon wealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  l.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  hereby  is,  petitioned  and 
urged  to  provide  protection  irom  these  poten- 
tial dangers  to  the  right  to  land  ownership 
and  the  privilege  of  use  of  such  land  by  the 
owners  and  that  this  assembly  has  recently 
and  many  times  in  the  past  stood  up  against 
this  danger. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  this  state. 

HousB  RESOLtmoN  No.  142 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  amended  the  Federal  Highway 
Beautlflcation  Program  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  effectively  eliminate  billboard  advertise- 
ments along  Kentucky's  major  highways, 
and 

Whereas,  this  state  is  forced  to  amend  the 
Kentucky  Revised  Statutes  to  accomplish 
this  objective  of  eliminating  billboard  ad- 
vertising along  major  highways  or  face  the 
loss  of  significant,  much  needed,  federal 
funds,  and 

Whereas,  this  sort  of  federal  compulsion  to 
change  state  law  Is  unacceptable  to  free- 
wUIed  Kentucklans,  and 

Whereas,  sensibly  utUlzed  billboard  ad- 
vertising services  the  needs  of  toxirlsts  In  this 
great  and  popular  tourist  state,  and 

Whereas,  this  restrictive  policy  limits  the 


use  of  and  control  over  privately  owned, 
taxable  land  in  Kentucky; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  That  this  honorable  body  here- 
by voices  its  objection  to  the  above  men- 
tioned portion  of  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
Program  and  that  the  Governor  of  this  great 
state  and  the  Congressional  delegation 
representing  the  people  of  Kentucky  make 
every  effort  to  amend  the  Highway  Beautl- 
ficatlon Program. 

Sec.  2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Kentucky  Congressional 
delegation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  longstanding  commitments  I  mad* 
which  required  my  presence  In  Alaska 
and  at  a  seminar  on  Canadian-American 
relations  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  I 
was  unable  to  participate  in  the  roUcall 
votes  on  April  8,  April  9,  and  April  13 
regarding  the  National  Food  Stamp  Re- 
form Act  and  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution.  For  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  Indicate  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  present. 

I.  Votes  on  S.  3136,  the  National  Pood 
Stamp  Reform  Act. 

Vote  No.  137:  Dole  substitute  amend- 
ment No.  1571 — ^yea. 

Vote  No.  138:  S.  3136.  final  passage- 
yea. 

n.  Vote  on  S.  2853. 

Vote  No.  139:  S.  2853,  final  passage— 
yea. 

m.  Votes  on  first  congressional  budg- 
et resolution. 

Vote  No.  140:  Cranston  amendment 
No.  1585,  motion  to  table— yea. 

Vote  No.  141:  Long  amendment  Na 
1584,  motion  to  table — yea. 

IV.  Votes  on  H.R.  Res.  890,  urgent  sap- 
p'.  omental  appropriation. 

Vote  No.  142:  Pinal  passage— yea. 

V.  Votes  on  first  congressional  budget 
resolution,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 109, 

Vote  No.  143:  Bayh  amendment  No. 
1588— nay. 

Vote  No.  144:  Buckley  amendment  No. 
1589— nay. 

Vote  No.  145:  Modified  Bayh  amend- 
ment No.  1592 — ^nay. 

Vote  No.  146:  Modified  Huddleston 
amendment  No.  1591 — nay. 

Vote  No.  147:  Unnumbered  modified 
Kennedy  amendment — ^nay. 

Vote  No.  148:  Pinal  passage  first  con- 
gressional budget  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  109 — yea. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN 
OPEN  FOR  STATEMENTS  UNTIL 
4  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  for  statements  until  4  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  4  PJi4.  TODAY  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
have  until  4  pjg.  today  to  file  reports. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  to  attend  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development — 
X7NCTAD— to  be  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
May  3  to  28, 1976. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  98,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  presentation  of 
the  Magna  Carta  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, May  23  to  28,  1976:  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TOWER) ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  . 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  Senate  debate  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  109,  some  argued  that 
the  deficit  contemplated  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  first  concurrent  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1977  is  "very 
close"  to  the  deficit  projected  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  his  January  budget  mes- 
sage. 

After  carefully  studs^g  it,  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that 
spending  in  accordance  with  Senate's 
budget  resolution  actually  would  result 
in  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977  of  $54  bil- 
lion— which  is  $10  billion  more  than  the 
President's  budget  estimate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
reflecting  differences  between  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  figures  used  in 
the  Senate's  budget  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 


Thx  BnraTB  Budobt  Tozalb 


BaoeiptB 


(In  billions] 
Outlays 


Daflelt 


ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL  OF  BILL  AND 
PILING  OF  REPORT- HH   8948 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  report 
is  filed  on  "ELM.  8948.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  audit,  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms,  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  instructions 
to  report  not  later  than  May  20, 1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  Committee  totals  as  provided •363. 4  Mia.  e  —$60.  a 

Adjustmenta  Incliided  In  the  Senate  Committee  toUls 
that  do  not  represent  program  or  p<dley  dutngee: 

Estimating  differences  (net) —8.9  — S.6  —1.8 

Assimied  enactment  of  tax  reform .. —3.0             ... — a.0 

Technical  treatment  of  earned  Income  credit.... .8  .6             

Senate  Committee  total  should  be 867.1  410.8  -88.6 

Deletion  of  changes  by  the  Senate  Committee  in  tbe  Presi- 
dent's tax  and  program  proposals . —6.8  —18.4  —10.6 

Presldent'e  January  budget  totals 881.8  894.3  —48.0 


SotTBCs. — Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  SENATOR 
ABOUREZK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  rule 
V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk) 
be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Senate  from  April  12  to  April  28 — most 
of  which  time  will  be  consumed  by  the 
the  recess  in  any  event — because  he  is  on 
a  misson  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  attending  meetings  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  over  to  Monday,  April  26. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  3055 

Mr.  CJULVER.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  were 
made  in  the  printing  of  the  report  of 
S.  3055,  report  No.  94-747.  In  order  to 
correct  the  errors,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  star  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CTOLVER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJKR.  Ilie  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  to 
April  26.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.    .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clezJE 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  C:;ULVER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZINQ  SENATORS 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY  TO  INTRO- 
DUCE STATEMENTS  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  pjn.  today  to  introduce 
statements  into  the  Recces,  bills  and  res- 
olutions, et  cetera. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  BEFORE  4  P.M.  ON  APRIL 
26,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  no  rollodl 
votes  occur  on  Monday,  April  26,  prior  to 
4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^thoat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DISAPPROVAL  C»F  THE  PROPOSED 


BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
U.S.  ARMY  CORPS 
TO  PLAN  AND  DE- 
REDGES 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 408.  which  \f  as  submitted  by  Sen- 
half  of  himself  and 
Johnston,  Macntj- 
e,  and  reported  ear- 


ator  Stennis  on  bi 
Senators  Bellmon 
SON,  Stevens  and 
lier  today. 

The  PRESIDIN' 
olutlon  will  be  stat^ 

The  second  ass 
read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Rei 
proposed  deferral  of 


OFFICER.  The  res- 
by  title. 
;ant  legislative  clerk 

408)  disapproving  the 
idget  authority  for  the 


United  States  Army  iCorps  fo  Engineers  to 
plan  and  design  bopi^r  dredges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre  sent  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  (bjectlon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  rep4  irted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlatioi  is. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  :  At.  President,  this  is 
a  deferral  resolutidn  that  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appr  )priations  on  Thurs- 
day. Under  our  pro(  edures  now,  the  res- 
olution was  also  ref  ( rred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  T  le  views  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budgjt  were  received  last 
night,  and  are  Inchded  herewith  in  the 
Report  of  the  Comi  littee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  Impounqment  resolution  dis- 
approves the  proposed  deferral  of  budget 
authority  In  the  ami  lunt  of  $700,000.  It  is 
reported  by  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations to  the  Sen  ate  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  title  X  o:  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoun  Iment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  9  J-334  approved  July 
12,  1974) ,  together  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Biidget.  The  overtum^'^ 
ing  of  this  propose!  deferral  of  $700,000 
provides  for  the  C(rps  of  Engineers  to 


proceed  with  plans 
per  dredges 

The     PRESIDINO 
question  Is  on  agree 


and  designs  of  hop- 


The  resolution  wps  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  R4s  408 


Resolved,  That  the 
proposed  deferral  numbered 
forth  In  the  Presldeqi 
January  23,  1976  (S. 
ted  to  the  Congress  uiider 
Impoundment  Contro 


imanimous  consent 


OFFICER.     The 
ng  to  the  resolution. 


Senate  disapproves  the 

D76-96,  as  set 

s  special  message  of 

94-151),  transmlt- 

sectlon  1013  of  the 

Act  of  1974. 


Doc. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  exc«  rpt  from  the  report 
(No.'  94-753),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  oljjection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Presidential   rat 
ferral: 

jxri 

Funding  In  the 


le    lor   "proposed   de- 

lATIOM 

unt  of  $700,000  was 


provided  In  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act, 
1976.  for  the  design  o^  three  hopper  dredges. 
Hopper  dredges  are  o<)ean-golng  vessels  used 
to  Increase  the  depth  of  channels  In  unpro- 
tected waters. 


It  Is  the  Administration's  policy  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  design,  con- 
struct, and  operate  hopper  dredges,  activi- 
ties presently  dominated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  private  dredging  Industry  has 
several  hopper  dredges  In  design  or  construc- 
tion at  this  time,  precluding  the  need  for 
further  Federal  Investment  whUe  the  Intent 
and  abUlty  of  the  dredging  Industry  to  en- 
ter the  field  is  being  assessed.  These  funds 
are  proposed  for  deferral  through  June  30, 
1976,  or.  If  appropriate  legislation  Is  enacted, 
through  September  30, 1976. 

ESTIMATED    EFFECTS 

Deferral  of  the  funds  added  for  design  of 
the  three  hopper  dredges  will  delay  the  even- 
tlal  construction  of  three  Federal  (<3orp8  of 


Engineers)  hopper  dredges  by  approximately 
the  period  of  the  deif  erral  and  thus  potential- 
ly strain  the  capacity  of  the  existing  Federal 
fleet  If  compensating  non-federal  capacity 
\a  not  provided.  The  Administration  believes, 
however,  that  the  private  sector  can  provide 
the  necessary  capacity  and  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  assume  the  dredging 
workload  anticipated  for  these  three  ships. 
Committee  recommendation  and  rationale: 
The  Committee  recommended  and  the 
Congress  passed  a  fiscal  year  1976  appropria- 
tion of  $700,000  and  a  transition  period  ap- 
prlatlon  of  $950,000  to  the  Revolving  Fund 
to  provide  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  hopper  dredges,  as  shown  In  the  following 
tabulation : 


Hopper  Dredge  Design  and  Constrxtctioit  roB  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  the  1976 

Transition  Qttartkr 


Type  of  hopper  dredge 

West  Coast,  shallow  draft : 

Design    

Construction   

Total    

Medium  class:  Design 

Lower  Mississippi  River:  Design. 

Orand   total 


Fiscal  year 
1976 

Transition 
quarter 

$300. 000 

$200,000 
500.000 

300.000 

700.000 

300,000 
100,000 

100,000 
150,000 

700. 000 


950,000 


In  recommending  the  disapproval  of  this 
proposed  deferral,  the  Committee  restates  the 
position  taken  In  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Act,  1976.  That  action  was  clearly 
stated  In  Senate  Report  94-505,  as  follows : 

BACKGROUND 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  22,000  miles  of  In- 
land waterways;  3,000  mUes  of  Intracoastal 
channels;  107  conmierclal  port  facilities  and 
approximately  400  smaller  ports  and  harbors 
throughout  the  nation. 

Domestic  waterborne  commerce.  Including 
Inland  barge  and  Great  Lakes  traffic,  pres- 
ently moves  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  cargo 
that  travels  between  cities  by  all  methods  of 
transportation.  And  the  traffic  on  waterways 
continues  to  Increase  at  a  compound  rate  of 
slightly  more  than  5  percent  per  year.  It  Is 
predicted  that  the  volume  of  this  traffic,  such 
as  grains,  ores,  chemicals,  fuels  and  con- 
struction materials,  will  Increase  from  four 
to  six  times  In  the  next  50  years. 

The  continued  economic  and  popiilation 
growth  requires  continued  expansion  of  port 
and  related  facilities.  In  the  27-year  period 
ending  In  1972,  individual  ports  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada,  invested  al- 
most $4  billion  In  marine  terminal  facilities. 
The  projected  annual  rate  of  Investment  for 
these  purposes  In  the  1973-1977  time  frame 
Is  $341  million.  The  development  of  service 
faculties  for  offshore  oU  terminals  may  add 
another  $500  million  to  this  Investment. 

The  viability  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  dependent  upon  our  ability 
to  keep  the  channels  of  our  waterways,  ports 
and  harbors  open  to  navigation. 

That  requires  dredging.  The  volume  of 
material  removed  from  our  waterways  an- 
nually is  approximately  380  million  cubic 
yards.  Including  maintenance  dredging  and 
new  work.  The  present  cost  to  the  federal 
government  for  waterways  dredging  Is  about 
$200  mlUlon  a  year,  with  $155  million  of  this 
for  maintenance  dredging  and  $45  million 
for  new  work. 

Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  mainte- 
nance dredging  is  performed  by  the  Corps' 
hopper  dredges  and  dustpan  dredges  with 
the  remainder  by  contract.  Approximately 


87  per  cent  of  new  work  dredging  Is  done  by 
contract. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR   HOPPER  DREDGES 

Dredging  requires  equipment,  and  In  ex- 
tensive testimony  before  the  Committee  over 
the  past  several  years  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  described  a  rapidly  deteriorating  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  their  abUlty  to  maintain 
the  coastal  navigation  projects  around  the 
country.  Aside  from  budgetary  constraints 
and  other  limitations  placed  upon  the  Corps 
by  the  Administrations  over  the  past  years, 
this  situation  Is  most  directly  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  the  required  modem  equipment. 
Congress  has  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  Nation's  waterways  to  the 
Corps,  and  there  Just  must  be  adequate 
equipment  to  do  the  Job,  whether  by  gov- 
ernment plant  or  private  lnd\istry  plant. 

Seagoing  hopper  dredges  are  desglned  to 
operate  In  ocean  and  exposed  waters  and 
thus  are  the  most  efficient  type  of  eqxilp- 
ment  to  maintain  the  offshore  entrance 
channels  to  the  major  ports  of  the  country. 
The  total  number  of  hopper  dredges  avail- 
able to  serve  this  purpose  has  been  reduced 
from  20  In  1951  to  the  current  level  of  18, 
due  to  sinkings  and  obsolescence.  The  exist- 
ing Corps  hopper  dredges  have  an  average  age 
of  about  30  years.  In  view  of  the  sh(»rtage 
of  this  type  of  equipment  and  the  advanced 
age  of  the  existing  Corps  equipment,  meas- 
ures muust  be  taken  by  the  Industry  and  the 
Corps  to  assure  restoration  of  an  adequate 
national  hopper  dredge  capabUlty. 

For  many  years  the  Industry  in  the  United 
States  has  not  operated  seagoing  hopper 
dredges.  The  CJonamlttee  Is  encouraged  by 
recent  announcements  that  the  Industary 
has  under  construction  a  medium  class 
hopper  dredge  (3,640  cubic  yards)  and  Is  ac- 
tively designing  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  hopper  dredge  (6,000  cubic  yards). 
The  entry  of  the  Industry  into  the  hopper 
dredge  field  is  desirable  to  overcome  the 
shortage  of  this  type  of  equipment  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  helping  to  meet  the 
domestic  need.  It  wlU  enable  the  Industry 
to  compete  for  a  portion  of  the  significant 
International  hopper  dredging  workload. 


Ajyril  IJf,  1976 


COMMZTTEE  ACTION 

The  Committee  has  encouraged  private  In- 
dustry efforts  In  the  past  and  continues  to  do 
so,  and  welcomes  the  significant  steps  taken 
th\is  far.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  Corps  must  be  provided  the 
necessary  resources  to  proceed  In  FY  1976 
with  the  design  of  the  three  types  of  hopper 
dredges  (as  identified  In  the  above  tabula- 
tion) for  the  contingency  that  Industry  ef- 
forts may  not  be  sufficient  or  timely. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  there 
should  be  established  a  policy  for  private 
Industry  to  assume  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  dredge  workload.  Including  hop- 
per dredge  work  now  performed  by  govern- 
ment plant,  as  rapidly  as  Industry  develops 
the  capabUlty;  and  for  the  corps  fleet  to  be 
sustained,  at  a  minimum,  as  a  residual  fleet 
of  a  small  number  of  hopper  dredges,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  for  use  in  emergencies  and 
the  national  defense. 

The  Committee  recommendation  provides 
for  an  appropriation  to  the  Revolving  Fund 
for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  design  of  a 
medium  class  hopper  dredge,  and  a  lower 
Mississippi  River  hopper  dredge  for  Its  re. 
sldual  fleet  and  to  insure  the  early  avail- 
ability of  additional  government  capability 
In  the  event  private  Industry  does  not  fulflU 
its  commitments. 

Based  on  the  testimony  and  the  capability 
of  the  corps  to  Initiate  construction  of  a 
medium  class  hopper  dredge  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  MacKinze  which  sank  last  year, 
the  initial  Committee  action  provided  for 
proceeding  with  Immediate  construction  of 
this  type  dredge.  The  House  provision  like- 
wise provides  for  construction  of  a  medium 
class  hopper  dredge  vtrithln  available  funds 
under  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  ac- 
count. On  reconsideration  In  light  of  advice 
and  information  that  a  private  Industry  con- 
tractor in  the  New  Orleans  area  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  the  imminent 
construction  of  a  6,000  cubic  yard  hopper 
dredge,  the  Committee  has  Instead  provided 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  small,  shal- 
low draft  hopper  dredge.  The  Committee  re- 
considered Its  Initial  action  specifically  to 
demonstrate  and  assure  private  Industry  of 
Its  desire  to  encourage  private  Industry  ef- 
forts to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

The  Committee  recommendation  Includes 
an  amount  of  $500,000  to  Initiate  construc- 
tion of  a  small,  shallow  draft  dredge.  Current 
private  Industry  commitments  or  plans  do 
not  provide  for  this  type  hopper  dredge. 

Inasmuch  as  construction  cannot  proceed, 
pending  completion  of  design  of  these 
dredges  prior  to  next  year's  hearings,  the 
Committee  will  monitor  the  plans  and  ef- 
forts of  private  Industry  and  will  consider 
this  matter  further  In  connection  with  the 
ensuing  appropriation  bills. 

REPORT  BT  THE  SENATE  COBUIITTEE  ON  THE 
BUIXHCT 

Mr.  HATFI  Kl  iD.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  to  which  was  referred 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  408),  disapproving 
the  proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority 
numbered  D76-96,  as  set  forth  in  the 
President's   speciaJ   message   of   Janu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ary  23,  1976  (S.  Doc.  94-151),  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports as  follows: 

The  matters  contained  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 408  do  not  appear  to  have  sig- 
nificant macroeconomlc  effects,  nor  do 
they  significantly  affect  national  priori- 
ties. The  committee  therefore  has  no 
recommendation  on  this  resolution. 

I  thank  the  (Thair.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  again  on  Mon- 
day, April  26,  1976,  at  12  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  PRoxKntE  wiU  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
1  pjn.,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  1  pjn.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  3055.  Calendar  Order  No. 
713,  the  grain  inspection  bill  under  a 
time  agreement.  I  would  anticipate  roll- 
call  votes  on  amendments  and  motions  in 
relation  to  that  measure  and  hopefully 
on  final  passage  thereof  that  day. 

Beyond  the  grain  Inspection  bill,  the 
following  measures,  but  not  necessarily  In 
the  order  listed.  wUl  be  coming  up,  and 
the  list  Is  not  confined  to  the  measures 
that  I  shall  enumerate. 

Senate  Resolution  104,  a  resolution  to 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business; 
S.  3219,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  which  Incidentally,  at 
the  present  time.  Is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration on  May  4;  S.  3295,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tributions imder  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  low- 
income  housing  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act;  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
bUl;  the  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid;  the  conference  report  on  consumer 
product  safety,  the  second  supplonental 
approriations  bill,  and  other  appropria- 
tions bills. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
APRIL  26.  1976,  AT  12  O'CLOCK 
MERIDIAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  111,  and  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  433.  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Hon.  William  A.  Barrett, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  April  26. 
1976. 

"Die  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12:08 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, April  26. 1976,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMmA-nONS 


Executire  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  14,  1976: 

In  the  Judiciart 

HarUngton   Wood.   Jr..   of   Illinois,  to  be 
UJS.  drciUt  judge  for  the  seventh  drcutt 
vice  John  Paul  Stevens,  elevated. 
In  the  Judiciart 

Robert  M.  Takasugl.  of  Callfomla,  to  be 
UjB.  district  judge  for  the  centrml  district 
of  Callfomla  vice  K.  Avery  Crary.  retired. 


CONnRMATlONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  14,  1976: 

In  the  Armt 

The  foUowlXkg-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Oo<l», 
section  3963: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Melvln  Zals,  01&-14-93S9.  Army  of  the 
United  States   (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 
In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Forrest  8.  Petersen,  UJ3.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplatl<Mi  a«f  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6331.  for  ^>- 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In  the  tiARnnt  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Les- 
Ue  C.  Oarrlson.  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  and 
ending  Wade  Toffee,  to  l>e  second  Ueutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  speared  In  the  OongreesionAl 
Record  on  March  22, 1976. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Dan- 
iel L.  Amoroso,  to  be  first  Ueutenant,  and 
ending  Darryl  D.  Wlsnlewskl.  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congree- 
slonal  Record  on  March  29.  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PART  I:  SUPPRESSION  OF 
INNOVAHON 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  mABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  13,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  Intro- 


duced legislation  to  stimulate  drug  in- 
novation in  this  country  and  enlarge 
upon  the  freedoms  granted  Individual 
health  care  consumers  and  their  ph3^- 
clans  to  use  the  drugs  they  feel  will  pro- 
vide the  best  therapeutic  results. 

Prof.  William  Wardell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  1962  Amendments  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  He  argues  convin- 
cingly that  these  amendments  have  sup- 


pressed drug  research  and  Innovation  In 
the  United  States,  to  the  untold  detri- 
ment of  Americans  who  might  have 
benefited  from  new  drugs  not  available 
In  this  country. 

The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  a 
paper  which  Professor  Wardell  presented 
last  December  at  the  Second  Seminar  on 
the  Economics  of  Pharmaceutical  Inno- 
vation sponsored  by  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington.  D.C.: 
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THX    INTENT    IT    CONCSZSS 


In  some  of  Its  alms  C  ingress  bas  been  con- 
splciiouBly  successful  ti  the  legislation  It  has 
created  and  In  the  eflects  of  the  res\iltlng 
regulations.  The  aboUHon  of  patent  medl- 


olnas  Is  an  outstanding 


over  the  accuracy  of  claims  made  for  drugs. 
Since  the  1962  Amendiients,  the  advertising 


of   prescription   drugs 
controlled  to  a  greater 


example,  as  Is  control 


has   been   effectively 
extent  than  In  most 


other  coiintnes.  Untested  new  medicines  are 
now  a  thing  of  the  past;  all  the  new  drugs 
introduced  since  1962  have  some  proof  of 
efficacy,  so  that  totally)  ineffective  medicines 
are  now  a  historical  ctirloslty. 

The  price  of  medlcU^s  was  a  special  con- 
cern of  Senator  Kefauter.  In  terms  of  what 
the  patient  pays  for  benefits  attainable  with 
drugs,  today's  patient  Is  probably  getting 
better  value  for  his  money 'than  at  any  time 
In  the  past  (If  only  becaiise  more  drugs  ac- 
tually capable  of  conferring  benefit  are  con- 
tinually being  develop^).  Whether  this  Is  a 
result  of  legislation  Isi  a  complex  question. 
Peltzman's  careful  stisly  of  the  effects  of 
the  1962  Amendments  Suggests  that  any  Im- 
provement has  occurred  In  spite  of  the  regu- 
lations, not  because  of  ^hem.  That  Is.  accord- 
ing to  Peltzman.  the  neW  laws  have  Increased 
the  cost  of  drugs  wlthoiit  helping  to  Increase 
their  benefits  to  any  ^preclable  extent.  In 
any  case,  It  Is  true  to  s4y  that  legislation  has 
never  been  aimed  at  Increasing  the  benefits 
achievable  by  drugs:  Its  main  thrust  has  al- 
ways been  to  eliminate  negative  attributes 
such  as  toxicity  or  Ineffectiveness.  Positive 
results  have  not  been  sBeclfically  emphasized 
by  the  legislation  or  thj  regulators,  although 
neither  have  they  been!  proscribed.  This  fact 
will  be  dealt  with  In  rdore  detail  later. 

In  other  Important  nespects,  Ck>ngress  has 
been  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  The  re- 
quirement that  drugs  khould  be  tested  has 
not  made  them  Intrlnsltally  safer.  As  we  shall 
see,  no  premarketing  tetots  of  safety  can  sub- 
stitute for  postmarketl^  surveillance.  While 
premarketing  requirements  In  the  VS.  have 
become  ever  more  cosiiy  and  stifling,  post- 
marketing survelllancel  here  Is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  any  civilized  country.  The  TJJS. 
has  been  forced  to  rily  heavily  on  other 
countries'  surveillance  [systems.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  safetr  of  early  drug  Inves- 
tigation In  man  has  been  Improved  by  the 
1962  Amendments  either.  As  we  shall  de- 
scribe later,  early  drua  testing  In  man  Is  a 
relatively  safe  process.  | 

Another  concern  of  dongress  has  been  the 
perceived  need  to  prevent  monopolies  In  the 
pharmaceutical  Industiy.  Enforcement  of  the 
1962  Amendments  might,  If  anything,  have 
entrenched  the  posltloqs  of  the  biggest  firms 
since  the  cost  of  the  dr|ig  development  proc- 
ess is  now  such  that  si^all  companies  rarely 
contemplate  the  devel()pment  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Any  attempts  toj  reduce  monopolistic 
tendencies  by  undermlz^ng  patent  protection 
could  endanger  the  development  of  new  drugs 
by  allowing  profits  on ,  existing  drugs  to  be 
reaped  by  companies  that  have  no  Intention 
of  originating  new  agen  ts. 

In  addition,  there  art  at  least  two  impor- 
tant consequences  of  Its  actions  that  Con- 
gress probably  did  not  jbargain  for.  The  first 
of  these  concerns  the  development  of  effec- 
tive new  drugs.  By  eliminating  totally  ineffec- 
tive drugs,  the  1962  Alnendments  have  en- 
sured that  the  available  drugs  are,  on  the 
average,  more  effective.  But  this  did  not  en- 
sure that  more  effectlv<  drugs  would  become 
available.  In  fact,  the  o  sposlte  has  happened, 
with  the  result  that  tpe  United  States  has 
come  to  lag  appreciably  behind  other  coun- 
tries In  the  introduction  of  effective  new 
therapies.  While  it  Is  not  possible  entirely 
to  \mtangle  legislative,  reg\ilatory,  Indxistrlal 
and  other  causative  fsctors  In  this  process, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  legislative  and  regu- 
latory factors,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
have  been  a  substantial  cause  of  the  VJS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

drug  lag,  a  point  made  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  itself.  How  much  frank  sup- 
pression of  innovation  there  has  been  in  the 
17.S.  is  unknown.  One  of  the  prime  things 
the  patient  needs  from  the  drug  Industry  is 
the  development  of  new  and  more  effective 
medicines.  The  creation  of  conditions  inimi- 
cal to  this  end  was  presumably  an  uninten- 
tional step  by  Congress  and  the  regulatory 
agency  to  which  it  delegated  implementation, 
but  a  serious  consequence  nevertheless. 

The  other  consequence  Congress  may  not 
have  bargained  for  was  the  fact  that,  inevit- 
ably, government  is  beginning  to  participate 
In  (some  would  say  interfere  with)  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  never  before.  As  we  shall 
see,  attempts  to  pass  judgment  on  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  medicines  inevitably  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  decisions  at  a  national 
level  by  committees  of  experts  about  matters 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  sole  pre- 
serve of  the  physician  and  his  patient.  Con- 
gress initially  wished  to  exert  control  over 
the  technology  of  drug  assessment.  This, 
however,  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Inexorably,  action  de- 
signed to  control  the  technology  of  drug  as- 
sessment has  Intruded  into  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Denying  a  physician  access  to  a 
drug  (by  preventing  it  from  being  marketed) 
is  one  such  example  of  this;  the  concept  of 
approved  xises  is  another. 

Participation  of  government  and  commit- 
tees in  these  matters  is  not  automatically  a 
bad  thing;  many  advantages  of  such  partici- 
pation can  be  conceived  of,  and  we  shall 
describe  later  a  closely  controlled  national 
system  in  which  distinct  benefits  can  be  per- 
ceived. Such  participation  is  not,  however, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is^best  Implemented 
by  adventitious  spinoff  from  Congressional 
action  aimed  at  other  ends.  This  is  an  area 
that  deserves  much  Informed  study. 

TBZ    NXEDS   OF    FATIXNTS 

The  primary  need  of  a  sick  patient  is  to 
have  a  competent,  sympathetic  and  knowl- 
edgeable physician  who  can  make  best  use 
of  the  diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  general 
resources  available  in  the  c\irrent  state  of 
the  art  of  medicine  and  who  can  bring  them 
to  bear  on  the  particular  needs  of  that 
patient.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  patient's 
therapeutic  needs,  specifically  those  involv- 
ing drugs.  The  patient's  overriding  and  im- 
mediate need  is  that  a  highly  effective  agent 
for  his  illness  should  be  available,  carrying 
an  acceptable  degree  of  risk  for  the  likely 
benefit  to  be  obtained;  and  that  this  drug 
will  be  used  appropriately  by  his  physician. 

The  patient  also  has  a  longer-term  but 
equally  direct  need,  namely  the  development 
of  new  therapies  and  safer  and  more  effective 
ways  of  using  old  ones.  It  is  in  every  patient's 
Interest,  and  thus  ought  to  be  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  to  foster  conditions  for  this.  Less 
pressing  requirements  are  that  drugs  should 
be  readily  and  widely  available,  and  not  dis- 
proportionately expensive  for  the  benefits 
they  confer. 

Since  in  the  practice  of  medicine  the  pa- 
tient has  necessarily  to  delegate  expert  de- 
cisions about  therapy  to  this  physician,  the 
remaining  of  this  discussion  will  deal  with 
what  a  physician  needs  from  drugs  In  order 
to  treat  his  patients  most  effectively.  Al- 
though in  this  discussion  we  shall  continue 
to  confine  ourselves  to  drug-related  thera- 
peutics, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Issue  is  wider  than  drugs  alone,  since  regu- 
latory control  is  being  extended  over  many 
other  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  procedures 
and  devices.  The  issues  we  are  dealing  with 
thus  affect  a  large  part  of  medical  practice. 

Physical  properties.  An  area  where  the 
physician  obviously  needs  third-party  as- 
sistance is  in  ensuring  that  the  chemical 
received  by  the  patient  corresponds  to  the 
one  he  prescribed.  There  has  been  a  long  his- 
tory of  valuable  assistance  from  the  pharma- 
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cy  profession  to  ensure  accuracy  in  dispens- 
ing and  to  battle  against  adiaJteratlon.  In  the 
present  century,  federal  controls  have  arisen 
to  ensure  that  the  drug  dispensed  is  of  de- 
fined chemical  composition,  high  purity,  and 
correct  weight  or  potency.  The  need  for  fed- 
eral controls  In  this  area  is  not  seriously 
questioned  by  anyone.  The  achievements  of 
the  present  legislation  and  the  regulatlozu 
designed  to  enforce  It,  together  with  the  co- 
operation of  industry  to  achieve  these  goals, 
reflects  credit  on  all  parties. 

Formulation.  In  similar  fashion,  the  physi- 
cian should  be  able  to  rely  on  a  third  party 
to  ensure  that  the  dosage  form  of  the  drug 
prescribed  is  not  intrinsically  hazardous,  that 
the  dosage  form  is  appropriate  for  the  in- 
tended use,  and  that  it  will  deliver  the  drug 
reliably  in  a  known  amount  and  manner. 
Here  again,  federal  control  has  proved  wel- 
come for  the  most  part.  Ther«  Is  one  area 
however  where  not  all  would  agre«,  and  that 
is  in  getting  standards  for  bioavailability,  i.e.. 
the  amount  of  active  drug  made  available  to 
the  body  from  a  given  dosage  form  and  the 
way  in  which  It  is  released.  Problems  arise 
when  a  drug's  patent  expires  and  other  man- 
ufacturers seek  to  market  generic  forms  of 
it.  The  biopharmaceutics  of  a  generic  manu- 
facturer's product  will  seldom  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  original  manufacturer's: 
The  generic  products  may  release  more  or 
less  of  their  drug,  and  the  resulting  blood 
concentration  profile  may  vary  in  a  ntunber 
of  ways  from  that  of  the  original.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  how  close  to  the  original  should  gen- 
erics be?  Sho\ild  tolerances  be  set?  Should  a 
generic  with  superior  bioavailability  be  per- 
mitted on  the  market?  While  it  is  tempting 
to  Impose  tolerances  (for  example,  to  prevent 
gross  deviations  in  total  bioavailability) .  the 
fundamental  problem  is  that  the  science  of 
clinical  pharmacology  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  elucidate  good  correlations  for  most  drugs 
between  different  blood-level  profiles  and 
clinical  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  too  early  to 
be  able  to  legislate  comprehensively  about 
tolerances  for  generic  products;  for  the 
present,  common  sense  should  apply. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  instead 
of  bioavailability,  proof  of  clinical  efficacy 
should  be  demanded  of  prospective  generic 
candidates.  Even  in  theory  this  Is  not  an 
ideal  solution  since  the  statistical  power  of 
most  clinical  studies  is  so  low  that  only  the 
grossest  differences  between  active  mMllca- 
tions  would  (at  least  with  studies  of  the  size 
customarily  feasible)  ever  be  detected.  Fur- 
thermore, the  vast  expense  involved  In  this 
activity  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  cost  sav- 
ings which  are  the  main  object  of  encourag- 
ing generic  competition. 

Thus,  details  of  bioavailability  would  seem 
to  be  an  area  where,  while  federal  controls 
are  desirable  in  principle,  more  scientific 
underpinning  Is  necessary  before  sensible  and 
beneficial  controls  can  be  worked  out. 

Efficacy  and  toxicity.  Information  about  a 
drug's  efficacy  and  hazards  should  be  known 
as  much  as  is  reasonably  possible  and  should 
be  freely  and  readily  available  to  the  physi- 
cian, with  expert  interpretation  If  necessary 
to  maximize  his  ability  to  choose  wise  and 
appropriate  therapy  for  his  patients.  Fur- 
thermore, the  drug's  potential  benefits 
should  be  enough  to  outweigh  its  hazards  in 
at  least  some  patients. 

The  collection  of  Information  about  a 
drug's  efficacy  and  hazards,  and  its  com- 
munication to  physicians,  must  obviously  be 
undertaken  on  a  national  scale.  Whether  It 
requires  federal  legislation  is  another  matter. 
The  efforts  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation in  this  field,  long  before  the  federal 
government  had  any  meaningful  programs, 
show  that  these  functions  need  not  neces- 
sarily entail  legislation.  Furthermore,  the 
current  contrast  between  the  dull,  some- 
times irrelevant  (and,  in  the  case  of  toxicity 
data,  unbalanced  to  the  point  of  mislead- 
ing) information  contained  in  the  federally 
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controlled  package  Inserts,  and  the  more 
realistic  descriptions  in  the  AMA's  Drug 
Evaluations  and  in  independent  publications 
from  other  countries,  illustrates  the  vast 
gulf  between  legal  (or  quasi-legal)  docu- 
ments and  medlcaUy  meaningfiU  infor- 
mation. 

Decisions  on  how  to  balance  a  drug's  bene- 
fits against  its  disadvantages  are  the  funda- 
mental issues  in  the  present  debate.  Ulti- 
mately these  decisions  m\ist  be  made  in  the 
context  of  an  individual  patient  being 
treated  by  an  Individual  physician.  Since  a 
national  body  cannot  anticipate  all  the  situ- 
ations that  will  arise,  any  action  to  exclude 
or  delay  the  access  of  a  potentially  \iseful 
drug  to  the  market  will  Inevitably  Infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  some  physicians  and  their 
patients. 

It  is  not  always  appreciated  that  a  funda- 
mental distinction  exists  between  the  tech- 
nology of  drug  aasesment  and  the  practice  of 
medicine.  These  two  Issues  are  funda- 
mentally dlssimUar,  since  (at  least  as  pres- 
ently conceived)  the  first  focuses  on  the 
evaluation  of  drugs  in  popvdationg  whereas 
the  second  deals  with  the  management  of 
individual  patients.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine for  individual  patients  should  not  ab- 
solve physicians  of  the  need  to  consider  sci- 
entific data  about  the  drugs  they  use;  but. 
conversely,  society's  large  to  codify  the  tech- 
nological aspects  of  drug  assesment  shoiild 
not  Interfere  with  the  fact  that  it  Is  ulti- 
mately individual  patients  who  need  to  bo 
treated.  The  significance  of  this  dichotomy 
should  not  be  underestimated.  It  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  trouble  that  this 
debate  Is  about. 

APPROPRIATENESS   AND    rtnjrXT.T.MENT    OT 
CONQRESSIONAI,    AIMS 

Since  Congress  should  be  responding  to 
the  needs  of  patients,  its  Intent  and  the 
needs  of  the  sick  are  compatible  In  prin- 
ciple. No  one  would  deny  that  the  provisions 
of  the  1938  law  governing  tests  of  safety 
prior  to  marketing,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
1962  Amendments  governing  investigational 
plans,  proof  of  efficacy  and  control  over  ad- 
vertising, are  in  principle  and  Intent  com- 
patible with  the  need  of  the  patient  to  ob- 
tain maximally  effective  and  safe  therapy. 

But  are  these  two  alms  being  reconciled 
in  practice?  What  is  good  for  the  majority 
is  not  always  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
any  given  citizen,  and  problems  have  arisen 
m  the  way  la  which  the  law  has  come  to  be 
Implemented  by  regulations.  One  problem, 
as  we  shall  see.  Is  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent scientiflc  state  of  the  art  of  clinical 
pharmacology  in  determining  what  Is  meant 
by  the  terms  "safety"  and  "efficacy."  There 
has  been  even  more  difficulty  in  deciding,  in 
the  absence  of  rlgoroiu  and  absolute  defini- 
tions of  safety  and  efficacy,  how  much  is 
"enough"  of  either  quality.  Even  if  such 
scientiflc  decisions  could  be  made  easily, 
there  remains  a  fundamental  problem,  the 
sometimes  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
needs  of  a  particular  individual  at  a  specific 
time,  and  the  needs  of  the  whole  society  at 
all  times.  (For  example,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  drugs  that  are  es- 
sential to  a  few  people  but  have  a  high  in- 
cidence of  adverse  reactions.)  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  caimot  be  expected  that  any  given 
policy  of  implementation  will  perfectly  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence,  however, 
that  the  current  state  of  affairs  may  not,  on 
balance,  be  in  the  bee*  interests  of  society, 
and  may  not  even  be  the  best  way  of  recon- 
ciling what  is  possible  with  what  was  in- 
tended. The  key  issue  is  the  "setting"  of  the 
"thermostat"  which  regulates  the  point 
where  trade-offs  are  made  between  safety  and 
efficacy  in  the  approval  of  drugs  for  the  mar- 
ket. The  main  problem  is  how  to  obtain  max- 
imal benefit  and  safety  with  existing  drugs 
while  preserving  the  incentives  and  capacity 
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for  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  to  innovate 
and  create  better  ones.  There  are  many  var- 
iants of  this  problem.  What  should  be  done 
about  the  lack  of  incentive  for  Industry  to 
develop  new  drugs  which  may  be  major 
breakthroughs  but  which  can  only  apply  to 
a  very  small  market?  What  should  be  done 
with  older  drugs:  Should  money  and  effort 
be  expended  on  evaluating  them  to  the  same 
standards  of  efficacy  as  would  be  required 
for  totally  new  drugs?  What  would  be  the 
beneflt  to  society  of  requiring  massive  ex- 
penditiire  on  this  task  which  would  divert 
funds  from  discovering  and  evaluating  new 
and  possibly  more  useful  drugs:  to  waste 
those  funds  on  pedestrian  and  questionably 
desirable  activity?  Similar  questions  i^^ly 
to  combination  drugs  and  over-the-counter 
preparations. 
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posed  to  mean  in  Churches  today.  8<xne 
Churches  don't  even  observe  it.  I  only  know 
that  it  must  of  had  something  to  do  with 
people,  human  beings  like  you  and  me,  be- 
cause a  parade  wouldn't  have  made  Jesus  cry. 
Only  people  he  loved  but  who  didn't  under- 
stand him  woiild  make  him  sad  enough  to 
cry. 

Palm   Sunday   should    have    made   Jesus 
happy.  Maybe  it  still  can. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OP  PALM 
SUNDAY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TA1*8 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Saturday,  April  11,  the  Win- 
cliester,  Va.,  Evening  Star  turned  over 
much  of  its  editorial  page  to  are*  resi- 
dents in  order  that  they  might  submit 
for  publication  personal  expressions  of 
the  significance  of  Palm  Sunday. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
comment  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Cartwrlght  of 
Winchester. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Winchester  Evening  Star, 

AprU  10, 1976] 

Had  to  Do  With  Piople 

(By  J.  O.  (Joe)  Cartwrlght) 

On  Palm  8\inday  Jesus  rode  toward  Jeru- 
salem on  a  colt  with  people  singing  and 
shouting  and  waving  palm  branches. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  City  he 
cried  over  it  because  the  people  didn't  rec- 
ognize Ood's  moment  when  It  came. 

He  rode  in  to  the  City  not  as  a  leader  of  a 
big  Church  or  a  small  Church  but  as  a  hu- 
man being  concerned  about  other  human 
beings. 

When  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
crowd  going  before  him,  he  dldnt  see  white 
or  black  faces,  Jewish  faces  or  non-Jewish 
faces,  religious  faces  or  non-rellgloxjs  faces. 
He  saw  hiiman  faces  created  In  the  image 
of  God's  face. 

Some  of  those  faces  were  happy  faces — 
glad  that  he  had  come  faces. 

Some  of  those  faces  were  children's  faces — 
playing  a  game  faces. 

Some  of  those  faces  were  troubled  faces — 
mad  that  he  had  come  faces.  ♦ 

Some  of  those  were  puzzled  faces — con- 
fused about  why  he  was  there  faces. 

But  they  were  aU  human  being  faces — 
jvist  like  youiB  and  mine  faces. 

And  each  year  he  rides  again  toward  towns 
like  Winchester  and  each  year  he  weeps  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  stUl  have  not  recog- 
nized God's  moment  when  It  came.  Jesus  was 
not  concerned  about  changing  religious  peo- 
ple as  long  as  they  were  concerned  about 
other  people.  But  when  they  didn't  care 
about  other  people  It  made  him  sad  enough 
to  want  to  cry. 

I  don't  know  what  Palm  Simday  is  sup- 


CONGRESS  ALWAYS  DOES  WHAT'S 
BEST 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  column 
written  by  Art  Buchwald  which,  imder- 
neath  its  humor,  is  especially  relevant  in 
light  of  the  recent  ratings  which  were 
given  out  by  groups  such  sts  Environ- 
mental Action,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion, and  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion: 

Congress  Always  Dob  What^  Best 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington. — ^House  Minority  Leader 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  is  fuming  mad 
because  he  was  listed  by  a  group  called  "En- 
vironmental Action"  as  one  of  the  "Dirty 
Doeen"  congressmen  who  have  consistently 
voted  ag^nst  envlronnMntal  Una. 

He  also  got  a  very  low  rating  by  the  "Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens."  Rhodes 
was  so  angered  he  released  a  letter  signed  by 
77  congressmen  (mostly  Republicans)  calling 
on  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  to 
"expose"  what  they  called  the  most  fla- 
grantly unfair  and  perverse  of  all  campaign 
practices  the  publication  of  ratings  of  public 
interest  groups  based  upon  votes  of  nar- 
rowly selected  bills. 

Rhodes  Is  right.  There  should  be  an  in- 
vestigation of  any  organization  that  moni- 
tors the  voting  record  of  congressmen.  A 
congressman's  vote  is  a  private  matter  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife,  and  should  not  be 
revealed  by  any  public  interest  group  whose 
sole  purpose  Is  to  defeat  him  In  an  upcoming 
election. 

Anyone  who  lives  in  Washington  is  aware 
that  Congress  knows  what  is  good  for  the 
people  and  if  they  vote  against  environ- 
mental issues  or  senior  citizens,  they  are 
doing  it  only  because  It  Is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  You  don't  have  to  take 
my  word  for  It — ask  any  congressman  or  sen- 
ator and  he  wUl  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

Rhodes  said  the  House  Republican  Re- 
search Committee  Is  reviewing  rating  prac- 
tices of  special  interest  groups  and  may  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  restrict  them. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter. If  Congress  cares  about  its  Integrity,  it 
must  pass  a  law  to  p»«vent  organizations  In 
this  country  from  publicizing  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  its  representatives. 

I  t.Mnk  the  bill  should  impose  stiff  criminal 
penalties,  as  well  as  large  fines,  against  any 
group  of  citizens  who  disclose,  verbally  or 
in  print,  the  vote  of  any  elected  official  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  government. 

They  should  lose  all  voting  privileges  for 
five  years  and  be  sentenced  to  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  for  one  year. 

This  may  sound  tough,  but  there  Is  a  credi- 
bility gap  in  the  country  now  and  people  are 
very  suspicloxis  of  their  politicians.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  we  are  being  told 
how  they  vote. 
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I  usiially  dont  like  to 
to  see  anyone 
on  a  list  called  the 

It   makes   you   lose 
Amendment  and  the 
public's  right  to  know. 


take  sides,  but  I  bate 
RepublUan  or  Democrat,  put 
Dozen." 

faith    in    the    First 
w^ole  principle  of  "the 


SERIOUS  LIVES':  XXJK  DISEASE 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday. 


RI^RESENTATIVES 
il  14,  1976 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  £  peaker,  recent  cor- 
respondence from  vet  irlnarlans  and  live- 
stock producers  has  <  ailed  my  attention 
to  an  alarming  incide:  ice  of  a  serious  and 
growing  livestock  disi  lase — pseudorabies. 
The  costly  impact  a  pseudorabies  has 
been  felt  not  only  ir  my  own  congres- 
sioiuil  district,  but  also  in  a  six  State 
region  of  the  Mldwesi,  with  losses  rang- 
ing from  the  near  elimination  of  some 
small  herds  to  the  d<ath  of  7,000  swine 
on  one  Illinois  farm. 

ITie  disease,  a  virus  fatal  to  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  other  domi  tstic  and  wild  ani- 
mals, often  induces  ts  victims  to  self- 
mutilation  and  may  spread  among  live 
animals  or  be  contrasted  from  the  car- 
casses of  infected  livestock.  Although 
there  were  less  than  10  known  cases  in 
Iowa  before  1970,  16  ( ases  were  reported 
from  1971  through  1974,  and  30  addi- 
tional outbreaks  wert  confined  in  1975 
alone.  In  the  first  diarter  of  1976,  11 
swine  herds  in  northwest  Iowa  have  been 
quarantined  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  pseudorabiesl  thus  preventing 
their  owners  from  marketing  their  live- 
stock. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  most 
recent  outbreak  of  th  s  disease,  an  Iowa 
farmer  lost  all  of  hU  cows,  cailves,  and 
baby  pigs.  In  yet  another  instance,  a 
young  Iowa  farm  cour  le  lost  a  significant 
portion  of  their  hog  a  nd  dairy  herd  and 
were  forced  to  sell  a  number  of  the  re- 
maining livestock  at  well  below  market 
price.  Such  losses,  especially  when  in- 
flicted upon  the  snuU,  family  farmer, 
constitute  major  flna:  icial  setbacks  that 
can  threaten  the  vlallllty  of  such  oper- 
ations. 

At  present,  the  on  y  means  available 
to  the  producer  for  ombatting  pseudo- 
rabies are  eradicatior  methods  utilizing 
precautionary  management  techniques. 
Thus  far,  such  methods  have  met  with 
little  success  and  are  oftentimes  futile. 
F^mds  are  needed  to  i  »rovide  research  to 
develop  a  serum  or  va  ;cine  to  defeat  this 
disease. 

Wide  agreement  among  industry 
spokesmen  has  under!  cored  the  need  for 
development  of  such  1 1  serum  or  vaccine 
as  the  only  effective  n;  eans  of  halting  the 
rapid  growth  of  pseuqorabies  and  bring- 
ing about  Its  eventual  elminination. 

Unfortimately,  ho^^ever,  development 
of  a  serum  or  vaccine  has  been  retarded 
by  the  high  cost  of  pi  oduction. 

In  light  of  this  over  ill  situation,  I  was 
disturbed  to  learn  thiit  the  admlnistra- 
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tlon  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  not  request  any  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  research  on  pseudorabies.  In  my 
view,  this  decision  is  inherently  short- 
sighted. We  cannot  afford  to  further  ig- 
nore the  implications  of  this  potent 
disease. 

I  have  thus  urged  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  give  full  recognition  to  the 
serious  problem  which  pseudorabies 
poses  for  the  livestock  producer  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  diverting  cer- 
tain funds  already  designated  for  Eigri- 
cultvural  research  to  discovering  the 
cause  and  cure  of  this  disease.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  also  recognize  the 
need  for  attention  to  and  action  on  this 
disturbing  and  far-reaching  matter. 


MONSIGNOR  EDWARD  J.  DEKEYSER: 
"A  GENTLE  MAN" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
of  the  Bicentennial  when  we  honor  the 
men  whose  ideas  and  actions  shaped  the 
character  of  our  Nation,  it  is  also  fitting 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man,  who  by  his  rec- 
ord of  public  service,  has  carried  on  the 
noble  traditions  set  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

Such  a  man  is  Monsignor  Edward  J. 
DeKeyser,  of  St.  Lawrence  Parish  In 
Utica,  Mich.,  who  on  May  9,  1976,  will 
celebrate  50  years  of  Uf  e  as  a  priest. 

In  1935,  10  years  after  leaving  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Edward  DeKeyser — son  of  a  Michigan 
blacksmith,  educated  at  Assumption  Col- 
lege— Windsor,  Canada — was  appointed 
resident  pastor  of  the  sprawling  St.  Law- 
rence Parish,  which  at  the  time  encom- 
passed 80  square  miles.  This  same  area 
would  later  be  divided  into  five  separate 
parishes. 

Inheriting  but  a  rectory  and  small 
school,  the  young  priest  had  a  dream  to 
fulfill.  Today  in  this  spot  stands  an  ecu- 
menical complex:  The  transformation  of 
dream  into  reality  took  place  as  Father 
DeKeyser,  working  alongside  his  parish- 
ioners, constructed  a  new  church,  school, 
convent,  gymnasium,  and  auditorium. 

A  true  Christian,  Monsignor  DeKey- 
ser's  ecumenical  spirit  knows  no  boimds 
of  religious  denomination  or  aflBliation. 
He  has  worked  actively  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  education  in  his  community, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  lifelong  dedi- 
cation, one  Michigan  public  school  now 
bears  his  name — DeKeyser  Elementary. 

Monsignor  DeKeyser's  goal — to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  his  fellow 
man — is  exemplified  by  his  interest  In 
civic  and  community  affairs.  In  1939,  he 
was  elected  Rotary  Club  president;  he 
also  organized  the  Utica  GoodfeUows,  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  who  organize 
business  ventures  in  order  to  share  the 
profits  with  those  in  need. 
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Monsignor  DeKeyser  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty  at  St.  Lawrence  Parish  In  June 
1971.  However,  as  pastor  emeritus,  he 
continues  to  reside  at  the  rectory,  shar- 
ing his  retirement  with  the  people  to 
whom  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

When  asked  to  describe  this  man,  one 
of  his  parishioners  answered,  simply  and 
unhesitatingly:  "He  is  a  gentleman.  It  la 
an  honor  to  know  him." 

A  higher  tribute  could  not  be  uttered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  REPEAL  FOREIGN  OIL  OPER- 
ATION TAX  LOOPHOLE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spring 
of  1975,  the  Congress  passed  a  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  which  provided  a  great  deal 
of  tax  relief  to  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. It  also  contained  provisions  which 
amended  the  tax  treatment  of  Income 
from  oil  operations  overseas.  Included 
in  the  amendment  was  a  provision 
which  had  not  been  included  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate-passed  versions  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act.  It  is  still  a  mys- 
tery to  me  how  this  provision,  how  this 
new  language,  was  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

In  a  previous  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  2,  1975 — 
page  38259—1  described  the  strange  clr- 
ciunstances  involving  the  inclusion  of 
this  language  in  the  Tax  Code.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  language  provides  a  tax 
loophole,  or  break,  of  up  to  $30  million 
to  certain  oil  companies  with  foreign  oil 
source  Income.  As  I  stated  in  my  pre- 
vious speech,  it  would  seem  that  one  of 
the  prime  beneficiaries  of  this  loophole 
would  be  Aramco  and  its  giant  Ameri- 
can oil  parents. 

I  believe  that  this  loophole  should  be 
repealed,  not  only  because  it  Is  a  loop- 
hole which  further  helps  remove  the 
giant  oil  companies  from  the  lists  of 
taxpayers,  but  also  because  of  the  very 
method  by  which  it  was  added  to  the 
tode — a  method  in  which  there  was 
no  debate  or  understanding  by  the  mem- 
bership of  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Therrfore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  the  language  which 
was  so  improperly  added  to  our  Na- 
tion's tax  laws.  During  the  last  several 
weeks,  Congressman  Eraser  and  myself 
have  written  to  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  regarding  this  provision  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  my  good 
friend  from  Mlimesota,  the  Honorable 
Hubert  Humphrey,  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation in  the  other  body  to  repeal  this 
language.  In  addition,  Congressman  Fra- 
SER  has  also  Introduced  a  bill  to  remove 
this  most  questionable  section  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  repeal 
bills  will  be  approved,  both  as  a  matter 
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of  equity  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
as  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  legislative 
process. 
Mr.  Vawik's  bill  follows: 
H.B.— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   with   re^)ect   to   the   treatment 
of    certain    domestic     corporation     divi- 
dends as  foreign  oU-related  Income 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 907(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  foreign  Income  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3),  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  thereof  as  (B)  and 
(C) ,  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  dividends  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B) "  in  the  text  of 
paragraph  (3)   following  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31, 1975. 


STATEMENT    ON    THE    SOLAR    EN- 
ERGY FOR  HOMES  ACT  OF  1976 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Mon- 
tanans  are  rightly  proud  of  the  many 
boimties  which  our  treasury.  State  has 
to  offer.  Unfortimately,  certain  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  discriminate 
against  Montanans  who  wish  to  make 
use  of  one  of  our  most  abundant  treas- 
ures— sunlight.  Citizens  of  Great  Falls, 
for  example,  receive  an  average  of  over 
230  days  of  sunshine  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  1975  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  a  Great  Palls  resident 
who  wanted  to  place  a  solar  heating  unit 
in  his  home  would  find  that  Federal 
housing  programs  make  no  recognition 
of  the  higher  initial  costs  which  solar 
systems  involve.  Unless  a  Montanan  was 
willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of  Federal 
financiiig  programs,  he  would  have  to 
settle  for  a  conventional  heating  system 
and  lose  the  use  of  Montana's  abundant 
sunshine. 

Sjrstems  of  heating  and  cooling  with 
solar  energy,  once  installed,  have  the  po- 
tential of  operating  at  a  cost  of  a  few 
dollars  a  year.  However,  the  initial  cost 
of  their  purchase  and  installation  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  that  of  conven- 
tional systems.  In  order  to  be  affordable, 
this  initial  cost  must  be  amortized  over 
several  years.  However,  limits  on  Federal 
loan  and  Insurance  programs  are  based 
on  the  lower  costs  of  conventional  sys- 
tems, and  homeowners  who  wish  to  in- 
stall solar  energy  systems  in  their  new 
or  existing  homes  must  shoulder  the 
added  costs  without  the  help  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  available  to  those 
who  prefer  conventional  systems. 

Considering  the  goals  of  energy  Inde- 
pendence which  the  Federal  Government 
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has  set,  it  Is  inappropriate  that  we  should 
discourage  homeowners  who  wish  to  heat 
«uid  cool  their  homes  with  solar  energy. 
Nonpolluting,  inexhaustible,  and  power- 
ful solar  rays  strike  the  Earth  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  time  each  year  to  make 
solar  energy  systems  viable  at  nearly 
every  location  in  America.  Every  home 
heated  and  cooled  by  solar  energy  will 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  fossil  fuels.  Yet,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment discourages  homeowners  from 
placing  solar  energy  systems  in  their 
homes. 

In  spite  of  national  energy  goals,  the 
Government  opposes  any  change  in  the 
limits  on  Federal  loan  and  insurance 
programs  to  allow  for  Increased  solar 
energy  utilization.  Basically,  the  reason 
for  this  opposition  Is  that  Government 
is  "studying  the  issue."  Under  Public  Law 
93-409,  the  Government  is  conducting  a 
solar  heating  and  cooling  demonstration 
program.  This  program  will  lead  to  the 
formulation  of  production  standards  for 
solar  energy  systems  which  will  then  en- 
able the  Government  to  more  actively 
pursue  programs  of  solar  system  con- 
struction. The  Grovemment  position  of 
"wait  and  see"  is  summarized  in  a  letter 
from  HUD  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing.  HUD  admits  that  interim 
standards  are  available,  but  concludes 
that  "operational  experience  with  these 
criteria  in  the  demonstration  programs 
is  necessary  before  we  can  prepare  defini- 
tive criteria."  These  "definitive  criteria" 
will  be  available  in  3  to  5  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  homeowners  who  cannot 
afford  solar  sjrstems  imder  existing  ar- 
rangements wait  for  final  standards, 
precious  fossil  fuels  are  lost.  These  fuels 
might  have  been  saved  by  solar  systems 
which  the  homeowners  would  have  pur- 
chased, given  an  equitable  program  of 
financing. 

If  solar  energy  equipment  and  sytems 
were  not  available,  it  would  be  imder- 
standable  that  the  Government  would 
not  want  to  finance  them.  However,  in  a 
remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  "Resl- 
dentdal  Energy  Prom  the  Sim,"  HUD 
admits: 

•  Technology  for  solar  space  and  hot  water 
h  sating  is  proven  and  available;  for  solar 
space  cooling,  some  added  development  Is  re- 
quired, but  no  new  scientific  breakthroughs 
seem  necessary.  .  .  . 

If  the  technology  and  the  interim 
standards  exist,  why  must  we  wait  to 
extaid  Federal  program  benefits  to  those 
who  wish  to  Incorporate  solar  systems 
Into  their  homes? 

All  across  Montana,  homeowners  are 
proving  the  viability  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems. In  Bozeman,  Mike  Hruska  and 
Bteirvey  Lee  have  built  a  solar  home  in 
which  the  solar  system  is  estimated  to 
provide  80  percent  of  the  heat.  In  Butte, 
Prof.  Charles  Hemdon  of  Montana  Tech 
heads  a  project  which  is  equipping  a 
small  college-owned  residence  with  solar 
and  wind  heating  systems.  Dr.  Olenwood 
Epllng  Is  constructing  a  solar-heated 
home  near  Roundup.  Bin  Derrenger's 
home  In  Billings  is  being  heated  by  a 
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solar  furnace  which  can  be  purchased 
from  a  company  in  Colorado.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  see  how  many  other 
Montanans  would  be  Installing  solar  sys- 
tems in  their  new  or  eyistlng  homes  if 
the  same  Federal  programs  which  fund 
conventional  systems  were  available  to 
them. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  provide  the 
same  financing  benefits  to  homeowers 
who  want  to  use  solar  power  to  heat  and 
cool  their  homes  as  others  get,  I  intro- 
duced, on  April  10,  HJl.  13143,  the  Solar 
Energy  for  Homes  Act  of  1976.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  limits  on  Federal  hous- 
ing loan  and  insurance  programs  to  take 
into  account  the  Increased  initial  cost  of 
purchasing  and  installing  solar  energy 
systems.  The  bill  does  not  presume  to 
require  or  even  to  actively  encourage 
solar  energy  conversion;  it  simply  slUows 
those  who  want  to  use  solar  energy  sys- 
tems in  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  as  those  who  prefer  conventional 
heating  and  cooling  syst«ns.  And  it  does 
so  without  additional  burdens  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  since  the  programs  in- 
volved guarantee  private  loans  and  do 
not  provide  direct  Federal  loans. 

Montanans,  Indeed  all  Americans, 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  using 
the  sunlight  which  could  warm  and  cool 
their  homes.  My  bill  'wUl  allow  them  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  power  of 
solar  rays. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  CITIZENS 
AND  PATRIOTS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  celebration  of  our  Bicentennial 
Year,  I  have  found  a  growing  awareness 
and  Interest  of  local  residents  through- 
out our  Nation  in  the  accomplishments 
of  past  citizens.  Today,  many  of  our  com- 
munity minded  citizens  are  doing  exten- 
sive research  into  the  deeds  of  former 
local  citizens  who  have  made  positive 
contributions  to  their  cooununity.  State, 
Nation,  and  in  general,  our  way  of  life. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Indiana  is  for- 
tunate to  have  many  such  people  working 
on  the  performances  of  our  patriotic 
Americans.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  one  such  In- 
dividual from  my  district,  Becky  Hardin 
of  Mooresville.  Ms.  Hardin  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  into  our 
State's  history  and  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  publishing  a  book  on  origins 
and  the  historical  nature  of  the  State 
flag  of  Indiana.  Its  designer,  the  late 
Paul  Hadley,  also  lived  in  the  town  of 
Mooresville.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  publication  will  not  only  be  most 
Informative  about  our  State  flag,  but  also 
a  detailed  synopsis  of  Paul  Hadley  and 
his  input  into  the  history  of  both  Moores- 
ville and  the  State  of  Indiana. 
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I  look  forward  to  reviewing  this  pub- 
lication, and  I  would  iKe  to  salute  Becky 
Hardin  and  many  othsr  Americans  who 
are  digging  Into  our  tistory  In  order  to 
bring  Ught  to  the  wcirthy  accomplish- 
ments ot  many  of  ou^  late  citizens  and 
patriots. 
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matter  thrashed  out.  It  would  be  a  boon  to 
Turkish  national  pride  and  a  coup  for  the 
Turkish  government  to  restore  firm  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  to  gain  a  pledge 
of  long-term  military  aid,  without  having  to 
make  concessions  on  Cyprus.  Some  in 
Anakara  may  even  feel  the  administration 
can  deliver.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
thoughtful  T\irks  understand  bow  barmfiU  to 
Turkey  it  would  be  if  the  Congress  rejected 
the  bases  agreement.  At  the  moment,  this 
seems  likely:  Not  only  is  there  strong  con- 
gressional sentiment  for  prior  Turkish  move- 
ment on  Cyprus  but  there  are  objections  to 
the  length  of  the  aid  authorization  and  to 
the  amount  of  aid.  Simple  prudence  gives  the 
Turks  reason  to  wait  at  least  until  after  the 
American  elections,  rather  than  to  submit 
some  substantial  part  of  their  fate  to  a  harsh 
debate  in  an  American  presidential  campaign. 
The  possibilities  for  reactivation  of  the 
NATO  bases  in  Turkey,  and  for  NATO  supply 
of  pressing  Turkish  military  needs,  ought  to 
be  more  fully  explored. 

The  critical  requirement,  of  course,  is  for 
progress  on  Cyprus.  It  is  going  on  two  years 
since  Turkey  conducted  its  two-stage  Inter- 
vention: the  first  and  legitimate  stage  to 
protect  the  threatened  Turkish  minority,  the 
second  and  unjustifiable  stage  to  expand  and 
tighten  the  Turkish  hold.  In  the  interim,  the 
Greek  Cypriots,  consciously  passing  up  the 
"Palestinian"  option  of  letting  their  refugees 
fester,  have  built  a  new  community  life  in 
their  (southern)  part  of  Cyprus.  In  the  north 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  have  been  hindered  in 
any  simUar  effort  by  the  heavy-handed  oc- 
cupation policies  of  the  Turkish  military.  The 
Greek  side,  we  sxirnaise,  would  welcome  a  de- 
cent political  compromise  if  one  were  offered. 
But  the  Turkish  side  continues  to  demand 
terms  tantamount  to  Greek  humiliation. 

Given  the  faUure  of  both  the  imposition — 
and  the  lifting — of  the  arms  embargo  to 
move  the  Turks,  no  one  can  confidently  say 
what  will  now  work.  We  think  the  best 
chance  for  progress  on  Cyprus,  however,  lies 
in  cultivating  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
United  States  is  not  seen  as  winking  at  the 
occupation  and  appeasing  the  Turkish  side. 
That  is  the  best  argument  for  making  haste 
slowly  on  the  new  bases  pact. 


RUBBISH  ABOUT  RUBLES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  relative  military  strength 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  helped  to  alert  our  Nation 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly  build- 
ing its  forces  and  we  are  not.  They  ai^ 
building  tanks,  planes,  artillery,  sub- 
marines, and  ships  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  we,  exceeding  our  production  by 
factors  of  3  to  6  in  every  category  except 
helicopters.  Thus  we  look  stronger  in 
planning  future  wars  fought  entirely 
from  helicopters.  Russian  uniformed  per- 
sonnel have  climbed  above  4  million  while 
ours  declined  below  2  million. 

Congressional  consideration  of  this 
vital  Issue  has  just  led  to  House  passage 
of  a  bill  to  advance  our  timetables  for 
development  and  purchase  of  weapons 
systems  to  maintain  the  needed  balance. 
Very  few  were  fooled  by  the  coimter- 
argument  of  chronic  defense  critics  that 
our  forces  only  appear  to  be  behind  when 
the  two  countries  are  compared  in  U.S. 
dollars,  and  that  a  comparison  in  rubles 
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puts  us  ahead.  The  fact  that  we  use  dif- 
ferent currencies  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  they  are  exceeding  us.  The  fact 
that  they  pay  their  soldiers  less  simply 
means  they  get  more  divisions  for  their 
money — which  gives  then  an  advantage, 
not  a  disadvantage.  The  vaUd  com- 
parison is  not  in  terms  of  dollars  versus 
rubles,  but  in  terms  of  weapons  and  man- 
power. Look  at  those  growth  figures  and 
you  will  agree  that  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
stop  daydreaming. 


DR.  ALFRED  PASTERNAK  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  on  oc- 
casion paid  tribute  to  outstanding  Amer- 
ican citizens.  But  few  occasions  have 
given  me  such  pleasure. 

Today,  I  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
with  my  colleagues  a  brief  glimpse  at 
the  life  of  Dr.  Alfred  Pasternak  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  On  May  18  of  this  year, 
Alfred  Pasternak  will  be  presented  with 
the  Flame  of  Truth  Award  by  the  Fund 
for  Higher  Education  in  Israel.  Dr.  Pas- 
ternak is  being  presented  this  award  in 
recognition  of  his  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  the  fund,  making 
higher  education  available  to  the  youth 
of  Israel.  The  testimonial  dinner-dance 
is  being  held  in  his  honor  to  establish 
a  wing  in  the  Center  for  Hormone  Re- 
search at  the  Weizn^nn  Institute  of 
Science  in  Rehovat,  Israel.  \ 

I  will  share  some  highlights  of  Alfred 
Pasternak's  life  with  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause his  life  reflects  the  true  spirit  of 
America.  Alfred  Pasternak  was  not  bom 
in  this  country;  he  adopted  America  as 
his  homeland. 

Dr.  Pasternak  was  born  in  Himgary, 
the  son  of  Simon  Pasternak,  a  successful 
self-made  businessman,  and  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  many  civic,  social,  and 
philanthropic  organizations — he  was 
also  a  Jew. 

Alfred  was  13  when  the  Germans  oc- 
cupied Hungary. 

Prom  that  dreadful  day  forward  he 
was  forced  to  wear  the  yellow  Star  of 
David  on  his  chest.  He  knows  what  it  is 
to  tolerate  the  humiliation,  the  cruel 
teasing,  and  the  physical  abuse  of  being 
a  second-class  citizen.  A  few  months 
after  the  German  occupation,  the  suc- 
cessful F*astemak  family  was  moved  into 
a  ghetto,  and  from  there  they  were  de- 
ported to  Auschwitz,  the  most  feared 
German  concentration  camp.  In  Ausch- 
witz, and  later  in  Domhan.  Alfred  Pas- 
ternak experienced  the  horror  of  which 
we  have  all  read  and  heard.  He  was 
stripped  of  his  name  as  well  as  his  dig- 
nity, being  known  only  as  No.  41820. 

On  May  9,  1945,  following  a  long  se- 
ries of  miracles.  Dr.  Pasternak  became 
one  of  the  few  to  be  liberated  from  Hit- 
ler's concentration  camps.  He  left  there 
T^ith  the  deepest  possible  human  under- 
standing of  equality,  Individual  rights. 
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and  human  dignity — an  understanding 
that  would  later  foster  his  very  deep  and 
special  love  for  America,  and  his  com- 
passion for  all  oppressed  people. 

The  joy  of  emancipation  was  unfortu- 
nately short  lived  for  the  Pasternak  fam- 
ily and  all  Hungarian  ciitzens.  In  1949, 
the  Communist  takeover  erased  all  hopes 
for  a  free  life.  The  son  of  a  prominent 
capitalist,  Alfred  Pasternak  was  again 
marked  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  His 
determination  for  a  free  existence  led  to 
his  participation  in  Uie  unsuccessful  rev- 
olution of  1956.  Even  though  Hungary 
was  crushed  by  Soviet  force,  Alfred  Pas- 
ternak and  the  immediate  members  of  his 
family  managed  to  escape. 

In  1957,  the  Pasternak  family  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Alfred  had 
no  knowledge  of  Ekiglish.  but  in  view  of 
past  obstacles,  he  was  not  to  let  that  re- 
main a  barrier  for  long.  Overcoming  the 
many  obstacles  which  face  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates,  Alfred  Pasternak  was  soon 
a  practicing  obstetrician  and  g3mecologlst 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  became  active 
in  various  community  organizations. 

As  a  Jew,  Dr.  Pasternak  has  witnessed 
the  shameful  and  frightening  persecu- 
tion of  his  people.  Such  a  past  would 
make  most  of  us  bitter  human  beings, 
but  it  has  made  Alfred  Pasternak  a  man 
of  great  compassion  for  all  human  beings. 

Alfred  Pasternak  has  devoted  his  re- 
cent efforts  to  the  work  of  the  Fund  for 
Higher  Education  In  Israel.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  as  education  is  the  foun- 
dation which  has  made  America  great,  so 
too  is  education  a  requisite  for  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  Israel. 

Alfred  Pasternak's  first  allegiance  is 
to  the  safeguarding  of  individual  rights 
and  dignity  for  all  human  beings,  a  con- 
cept which  Is  at  the  core  of  America's 
spirit.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  great 
democracies  of  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael are  so  firmly  united  in  spirit.  I  see 
a  bright  future  for  the  free  world  be- 
cause of  men  like  Alfred  Pasternak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I  are 
privileged  to  call  ourselves  friends  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Pasternak.  Together,  we  congratu- 
late this  outstanding  American,  and  his 
family,  on  receiving  this  honor  which  he 
so  richly  deserves. 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  RENTERS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
across  the  country  some  36  percent  of  our 
citizens  live  in  rented  dwellings.  Under 
the  tax  laws,  they  are  almost  forgotten 
citizens,  since  a  disproportionate  share  of 
tax  benefits  accrue  to  homeowners. 

In  my  own  district,  close  to  half  of  the 
people  are  renters.  Yet  these  individuals 
are  entitled  to  none  of  the  special  deduc- 
tions for  depreciation,  mortgage  Interest 
charges,  local  property  taxes,  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  owning  or 
maintaining  homes. 
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Our  colleague.  Mr.  Harris,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  10219,  which  I  feel 
would  go  a  long  way  tow£Utl  ending  at 
least  one  of  these  glaring  inequities  tn  our 
tax  code,  by  allowing  tenants,  Instead  of 
landlords,  to  claim  a  Federal  Income  tax 
deduction  for  the  portion  of  local  prop- 
erty tax  Included  in  their  own  rent  pay- 
ments. What  the  blU  proposes.  In  other 
words,  is  simply  to  give  renters  just  one 
of  the  several  tax  advantages  now  en- 
joyed by  homeowners. 

I  will  include  an  article,  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks,  showing  how  rising  mort- 
gage and  building  costs  have  put  owning 
a  new  home  beyond  the  means  of  most 
Americans.  Mar^y  persons  rent  because 
they  have  no  alternative.  They  should  not 
have  to  carry  an  unf&r  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

While  benefiting  renters,  Mr.  Harris' 
bill  would  also  deal  fairly  with  landlords. 
The  bill  would  not  affect  such  landlord 
tax  breaks  as  the  depreciation  allowance, 
or  the  deduction  for  mortgage  Interest 
costs.  It  would  also  actually  reduce  the 
taxable  income  of  landlords,  since  they 
no  longer  would  have  to  count  the  money 
used  to  pay  property  taxes. 

As  matters  now  stand,  renters  often 
have  no  idea  how  much  of  their  rent  is 
used  by  property  owners  to  pay  property 
taxes.  I  am  told  it  is  not  unusual  for  25  to 
30  percent  of  this  money  to  be  siphoned 
off  for  taxes.  If  the  tenants  really  knew 
the  size  of  their  stake  in  local  affairs, 
they  would  doubtless  be  more  active  and 
interested  in  exercising  the  rights  and 
responsibiUties  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Harris'  legislation  is  sound  and 
constructive.  It  would  offer  no  special 
treatment  to  renters,  simply  a  measure 
of  equity.  I  am  glad  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  hearings  can  be  scheduled  at  an 
early  date  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

An  article  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
discussing  the  increasingly  prohibitive 
price,  for  many  Americans,  of  homeown- 
ership  follows: 

Nkw  Hoxm  Snu.  a  Drkam 
(By  James  J.  MltcheU) 

Because  of  sharp  increases  in  mortgage 
rates  and  the  cost  of  hoiising,  between  half 
and  two-thirds  of  all  American  families  are 
now  unable  to  afford  new  homes,  according 
to  two  economists  for  the  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations. 

The  situation  is  almost  as  unfavorable  for 
existing  homes,  said  Kenneth  J.  Thygerson. 
economist  for  the  league,  and  Dennis  Jacobe, 
assistant  economist. 

If  Thygerson  and  Jacobe  are  right,  the  old 
American  dream  of  having  one's  own  house 
may  go  the  way  of  trolleys  and  soda  foun- 
tains. 

A  weak  rebound  in  housing  constructlcn 
would  also,  of  course,  have  an  Impact  on  the 
strength  of  the  current  economic  recovery. 

The  economists  presented  their  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  housing  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  the  Savings  &  Loan  News,  the  foremost 
periodical  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

According  to  their  data,  the  average  sales 
price  of  new  homes  sold  in  1965  was  $22,900, 
compared  with  $42,600  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1975.  The  average  interest  rate  on  a  conven- 
tional loan  with  a  20  per  cent  down  payment 
jumped  from  6.81  per  cent  In  1965  to  9.17 
per  cent  in  1976. 
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What  this  meant.  Thygerson  and  Jacobe 
said,  was  a  staggering  Increase  In  monthly 
payments. 

II  a  buyer  of  the  average  new  home  sold 
In  1966  put  20  per  cent  down  and  borrowed 
the  remainder  with  a  25-year  conventional 
mortgage,  the  monthly  payment  was  $115.92. 
By  1975,  the  monthly  payment  for  the  same 
type  of  mortgage  on  the  average  house 
Jumped  to  $290,  a  whopping  2.5  times  the 
1965  payment.  With  a  30-year  mortgage,  the 
1975  monthly  payment  for  the  same  house 
was  about  $278. 

Using  the  traditional  rule  of  thumb  of  hav- 
ing a  mortgage  payment  equal  to  no  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  gross  monthly  Income, 
to  make  a  monthly  payment  of  $290  a  home- 
buyer  should  earn  almost  $14,000  a  year. 

Yet,  according  to  the  economists,  nearly 
43  per  cent  of  aU  American  working  house- 
holds earned  less  than  $10,000  to  1975.  Nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  households  earned  less  than 
$15,000.  they  said. 

These  figures  do  not  only  mean  that  most 
American  families  cannot  buy  the  "average- 
new  home.  They  also  todlcate  that  many 
families  cannot  afford  any — new  or  existing — 
home  that  costs  more  than  $30,000. 

For  acconUng  to  Thygerson  and  Jacobe,  to 
order  to  finance  a  $30,000  home  with  a  20 
per  cent  down  payment  and  a  25-year,  926 
per  cent  mortgage,  the  buyer  would  have  to 
make  monthly  payments  of  $206.  TjBlng  the 
25  per  cent  of  gross  income  rule  of  thumb, 
this  means  the  buyer  must  have  an  annual 
income  of  about  $10,000. 

To  buy  a  $40,000  home  with  the  same  type 
of  mortgage,  the  homebuyer  would  have  to 
afford  monthly  payments  of  about  $274, 
which  requires  an  tocome  of  more  than 
$13,000.  The  monthly  payments  would  be 
sUghtly  lower  with  a  30-year  mortgage,  but 
the  difference  would  not  be  significant. 

"Thus,  as  a  conservative  estimate,  some- 
what between  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
American  families  could  not  swing  the 
financing  on  last  year's  average  new  home 
priced  at  $42,600,"  the  economists  said.  "The 
picture  is  not  much  brighter  to  the  exlsttog 
housing  market,  where  the  average  sales  price 
hit  $38,000  last  year." 

Thygerson  and  Jacobe  potot  out  that  irtille 
higher  totcrest  rates  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  rise  of  monthly  payments,  the  most 
important  factor  has  been  the  higher  cost  of 
houses 

The  effect  of  rising  toterest  rates,  the  econ- 
omists said,  would  tocrease  the  monthly  pay- 
ments on  a  $22,900  house  (the  average  sales 
price  of  a  new  home  to  1965)  from  $115.92 
to  $165.88.  That  Is  an  tocrease  of  34  per  cent. 

But  if  the  1965  average  interest  rate  of 
5.81  per  cent  Is  kept  constant,  while  the  new 
home  prices  are  allowed  to  rise  from  $22,900 
to  $42,600.  the  monthly  payment  jximpe 
frotn  $115.92  to  $215.64,  or  86  per  cent. 

That  is  almost  three  times  the  rate  of 
increase  from  higher  toterest  rtaes.  And, 
Thygerson  said  in  an  totervlew.  the  effect  of 
financtog  would  be  even  smaller  if  the  com- 
parison took  Into  account  the  fact  that  80- 
year  mortgages,  relatively  rare  to  1965,  are 
common  today.  Lengthening  the  mortgage 
period  reduces  the  monthly  payment. 

Thygerson  and  Jacobe  blame  the  unfavor- 
able housing  situation  on  the  country's  re- 
cent twut  with  inflation,  which  they  said  was 
caused  by  "fiscal  and  monetary  Irresponsi- 
biUties  of  the  past. 

"A  change  to  these  policies  could  do  more 
than  any  other  government  action  to  relieve 
the  hoxising  depression  to  the  years  ahead," 
they  said.  "Responsible  monetary  and  fiscal 
poUcies  would  result  in  lower  mortgage  rates 
and  at  least  a  significant  slowing  to  the 
escalation  of  new  house  prices. 

"The  combtoed  impact  of  such  beneflcla; 
trends  would  increase  new  housing  avallabU- 
Ity  for  all  Americana." 
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Mr.  Mo£>ONALD 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  my  remarks  on 
the  floor,  I  should  lllje  to  make  avail- 
able certain  documentation  with  respect 
to  the  present  sltuatipn  In  Mexico. 

The  proposed,  or  reoently  passed,  laws 
which  have  generatea  broad  opposition 
within  Mexico  are  best  described  In  a 
booklet  entitled,  "La  J  Ley  General  de 
Asentamlentos  Humaqos,"  published  by 
the  Instltuto  de  la  Cblnlon  Mexlcana, 
Taxco  14-405,  Mexico.  p.F.  It  contains  a 
wide  range  of  Mexlc; 
these  revolutionary  ne 

llie  public  statemi 
tensla  Allende,  on  Ap: 
Toluca  and  carried 
Guadalajara  on  Ap: 
stated  that  the  Law 
was  Identical  to  one 
Intended  to  Impose  In 

A  description  of 
created  for  foreign  Coiimimists  by  Presl 
dent  Luis  Echeverria|  is  contained  In 
Novedades,  a  Mexico  City  dally,  dated 
May  14,  1975.  The  Ceatro  de  Investiga- 
clon  y  Docencla  Economlcas  was  created 
to  allow  these  people 
as  they  have  served  so 
tries,  and  "to  fill  a  vi 
tlnental  level."  Noted 
lende  government  to  ba  found  therein  In- 
clude Pedro  Vuskovlc,  [Armando  Aranci- 
bla,  Eduardo  Novoa,  Luis  Malra,  and 
Fernando  FalnzylberJ  Ranking  Reds 
from  other  coimtriea  Include  Marcos 
Kaplan  of  Argentina  ind  Samuel  Llch- 
tensztejn  of  Uruguay.  This  Is,  In  short, 
an  International  Marxist  "think  tank" 
Intended  to  produce  m  easiures  by  means 
of  which  to  convert  Mi  ixico  into  another 
Chile. 

By  deliberately  creating  insecurity  of 
land  tenure,  making  all  property  rights 
subject  to  Marxist  not  ons  of  overriding 
state  interest,  the  Mesican  Government 
has  caused  endless,  n;edless  difficulties 
for  the  productive  economic  sector. 
Mexican  newspapers  a  "e  filled  with  paid 
advertisements  appeal  ng  for  relief,  in- 
serted by  beleaguered  businessmen  and 
farmers,  while  the  new  >  columns  give  ac- 
counts of  land  seizures  by  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  peo  ale  organized  and 
led  by  Communists.  T  le  victims  rightly 
question  why  they  rece  ve  little  or  no  pro- 
tection from  the  goven  ment. 

While  accounts  of  his  resultant  In- 
stability are  to  be  fdund  in  Mexican 
newspapers  over  the  pist  half-year,  the 
furor  caused  by  the  imnesty  proposal 
has  erupted  only  in  lite  March,  when 
the  bill  was  revealed.  '  Tie  text  is  quoted 
in  El  Dia  for  March  26  and  a  partial  but 
nonetheless  rather  lengthy  list  of  those 
to  be  amnestied  appeal  s  in  La  Prensa  for 
March  28.  El  Sol,  on  the  same  date, 
quoted  Amoldo  Martinez  Verdugo,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Partido  Conunu- 
nista  Mexlcano,  statini  that  the  Amnesty 
Law  "constitutes  a  trii;  mph  for  the  dem- 
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ocratlc  and  progressive  forces"  and  that 
"this  attitude  of  the  government  opens 
the  gates  to  the  way  of  political  struggle" 
In  Mexico. 

Earlier,  on  the  13th  and  16th  of  Oc- 
tober. La  Prensa  detailed  the  rewards,  In 
terms  of  public  office,  given  to  the  rela- 
tives of  Luclo  Cabafias,  one  of  Mexico's 
most  active  Communist  guerrillas  before 
he  was  killed  hi  1974. 

Further  details  of  rural  violence  In 
Mexico  will  be  provided  when  Congress 
reconvenes. 
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CONGRESSIONAL     BLACK     CAUCUS 
LEGISLATIVE    AGENDA— PART    IV 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI^ESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Legisla- 
tive Agenda  for  the  second  session  of  the 
94th  Congress.  Included  herein  are  the 
agenda  sections  dealing  with  economic 
development  and  aid  to  minority  busi- 
nesses and  with  the  economy: 

EcoNomc  Development  and  Aid  to 
Minority  Businesses 

Blacks  have  only  recently  begun  to  gain 
a  foothold  In  America's  economic  main- 
stream. An  essential  part  of  that  process  has 
been  the  development  of  small  minority- 
owned  businesses.  Even  more  than  other 
small  biislnesses,  the  minority-owned  com- 
panies have  suffered  from  cvurent  economic 
conditions. 

Presently,  many  minority  businesses  are 
being  liquidated  because  of  inability  to  re- 
pay federal  loans.  In  the  face  of  a  bleak 
future  for  minority  enterprise  and  economic 
development,  the  response  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  nominal.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  the  banking  community  to  Qnance 
small  businesses  has  sharply  decreased  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  guarantee 
loan  program.  From  July  to  December  1974, 
SB  A  guaranteed  over  2,300  loans  to  minority 
business,  totalling  $94.4  million.  However, 
this  represented  an  appreciable  decline  from 
the  loans  worth  $143.5  million  guaranteed 
In  the  similar  1973  period.  Thirteen  out  of 
the  100  largest  black  firms  in  1972  have  gone 
out  of  business. 

We  recommend  a  one-year  moratorliun  on 
federal  loan  repayments.  There  shovild  be  a 
significant  increase  In  set-asides  and  subsi- 
dies to  minority  business  persons. 

A  system  of  tax  concession  for  financial 
Institutions  and  other  investors  should  be 
developed  immediately.  Such  loans  and  In- 
vestments should  be  made  available  for  busi- 
ness development  and  mortgage  financing  in 
black  and  other  poverty  communities. 

There  are  several  federal  programs  that 
have  begun  to  work  effectively  In  minority 
communities  to  aid  In  the  economic  and 
business  development  of  rural  and  urban 
low-income  communities.  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Corporations 
(MESBICs)  and  Community  Development 
Corporations  (CDCs)  have  been  primary 
mechanisms  for  providing  an  economic  base 
for  these  areas.  A  commitment  must  be  given 
to  these  enterprises  hi  order  that  they  may 
play  a  greater  role  in  resolving  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  inflation   and  unemployment. 

There  should  be  created  an  Independent 
agency  for  minority  business  development. 


TlilB  agency  should  combine  the  functlona 
presently  undertaken  by  the  Small  Buslneoa 
Administration,  the  Commerce  Department's 
Economic  Development  Administration  and 
Its  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  new  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  financial  Institutions 
that  are  msmaged  and  controlled  by  minori- 
ties. 

In  addition,  stepped-up  efforts  must  be 
made  to  give  prociirement  and  service  con- 
tracts through  Federal  agencies  to  minority 
buslnesspersons.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
many  majority  buslnesspersons  depend  on 
government  contract^  to  support  their 
modest  and  large  businesses.  Minority  busl- 
nesspersons need  that  same  secure  base  from 
which  to  operate.  It  should  also  be  recom- 
mended that  advertising  In  minority  publi- 
cations by  public  and  private  agencies  Is  vital 
to  the  financial  health  of  those  publications. 

Also,  the  celling  for  8(a)  set-asides  should 
be  Increased  to  include  minority  businesses 
which  are  reasonably  successful  but  which 
need  additional  assistance. 

Finally,  we  endorse  the  concept  of  the 
creation  of  a  Minority  Business  Investment 
Corporation,  capitalized  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  and  financed  by  a  consortium  of 
the  major  corporations,  religious  bodies  and 
foundations  in  the  United  States. 

While  special  legislation  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  create  the  Corporation,  It  will  require 
endorsement  of  the  Administration  to  most 
successfully  acquire  financing  to  existing  and 
new  minority  businesses  as  well  as  manage- 
ment assistance  and  advice  and  will  discount 
notes  or  debentures  held  In  MESBIC  port- 
folios and  other  Investing  Institutions. 

THX  ECONOMT 

The  tuition's  economy  has  created  and 
continues  to  perpetuate  a  two-class  society 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  fairly  com- 
fortable persons  and  an  underclass  per- 
petually living  on  the  thin  edge  of  subsist- 
ence— the  haves  and  the  have-nots. 

The  current  economic  crisis  has  made  the 
first  group  more  aware  of  the  impact  of  Job- 
lessness and  Inflation,  and  we  believe  that 
oxir  legislative  proposals  for  full  employment, 
welfare  reform  and  social  Insurance  Includ- 
ing tax  reform,  dlsc\issed  earlier,  reach  to  a 
fundamental  ill  of  our  economy. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other 
fundamental  changes  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture which  must  be  made  to*better  the  con- 
ditions of  aU  of  our  citizens.  First,  the 
concentration  in  Industry  and  the  power  of 
the  multi-national  corporations  Is  immense 
and  deserves  continued  evaluation.  The 
monopoly  power  must  be  evaluated. 

We  call  for  a  significant  effort  to  reform 
and  enforce  our  antltr%ist  laws.  Companies 
which  have  a  monopolistic  control  of  the 
market  destroy  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  build  Invincible  empires.  Legislation 
supported  by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
was  passed  last  year  which  eliminated  the 
exemption  in  the  Sherman  An tl -Trust  Act 
for  State  fair  trade  laws.  These  so-called  fair 
trade  laws  have  permitted  manufacturers  to 
fix  prices  on  certain  products  at  will.  The 
elimination  of  fair  trade  laws  was  a  long 
overdue  step  which  will  result  in  visible 
savings  for  consumers. 

ENERGY 

The  energy  crisis  has  receded  somewhat 
since  the  long  gas  lines.  We  have  seen  energy 
prices  rise  and  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
supply  and  cost  of  energy  continues.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  have  seen  reported 
shortages  of  oil  and  natural  gas  disappear  as 
new  supplies  are  suddenly  discovered.  We 
have  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  voted 
against  efforts  to  decontrol  oU  and  natural 
gas  prices. 

Legislative  solutions  are  still  being  formu- 
lated. We  believe  that  energy  conservation 
and  the  development  of  new  energy  sources 
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provide    the   best   solution   to   the   energy 
shortages.  

ROSRAI.  SPENDING 

The  new  budget  process  has  provided  a 
handle  for  the  Congress  on  federal  spending 
policies.  However,  the  budget  committees 
have  failed  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Issue  of  national  priori- 
ties. Bather  than  view  the  budget  and  na- 
tional needs  and  recommend  major  spending 
priority  alternatives,  the  budget  committees 
of  each  House  have  simply  gathered  data  on 
legislating  committees'  plans  and  Incorpo- 
rated them  Into  a  budget  that  too  closely 
resembles  the  Administration's  own  budget. 

The  legislating  committees,  themselves, 
mtist  fiuther  monitor  domestic  assistance 
programs  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  are  the  actual  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs. 


FLORIDA  MASONS  ACHIEVE  NEW 
HEIGHTS  OF  SERVICE  UNDER 
GRAND  MASTER  BILL  HTTJi 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  IXOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  In  the 
history  of  this  great  land  have  the  prob- 
lems seemed  more  complex  and  the  solu- 
tions to  the  things  that  trouble  our  na- 
tional conscience  seemed  more  elusive. 
There  Is  a  great  yearning  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  for  a  return  to  a 
day  when  we  seemed  to  have  more  drive 
and  purpose,  a  simpler  time  when  a  man 
or  woman  felt  he  or  she  could  come  to 
grips  with  their  Individual  problems  and 
wrest  out  the  answer. 

That  was  a  time  when  the  major  prob- 
lem seeemed  to  be  wresting  a  living  frran 
the  soil,  when  our  frontiers  seemed 
boimdless  and  our  natural  resources 
inexhaustible. 

That  time  is  now  past  as  we  approach 
the  200th  birthday  of  our  beloved  land. 
In  just  a  few  short  months  we  will  pause 
to  remember  and  pay  homage  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  and  particularly 
we  will  remember  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  raising 
a  family  and  living  a  normal  life  because 
they  were  struck  down  in  places  like  the 
Argonne,  Iwo  Jlma,  Salpan. 

One  group  that  has  not  forgotten  our 
heritage  and  who  stUl  believe  that  we  are 
one  nation  blessed  by  God  and  who  teach 
the  simple  moral  virtues  that  are  time- 
less are  the  Masons,  and  I  take  pride  In 
paying  them  tribute  just  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Florida. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friend,  William  C.  Hill,  as  their  srand 
master,  Florida  Masons  have  not  for- 
gotten their  heritage  nor  have  they  for- 
gotten that  with  all  our  manifest  bless- 
ings comes  a  corresponding  obligation. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
present  with  Grand  Master  Hill  as  he 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  a  copy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Creed  to  Senate  Minority  Leader 
MncE  Mansfield. 

Bill  Hill  said  something  at  the  time 
that  I  will  long  remember.  He  said  that — 
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Participation  means  involvement  .  .  . 
Involvement  means  contact  .  .  .  contact 
means  to  get  out  and  get  the  job  done  .  .  . 
that  is  what  Masonry  Is  doing. 

We  have  a  great  annual  event  In  our 
State  called  "Masons  for  America." 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  group  that  Is 
involved,  that  Is  doing  something  and 
they  need  to  be  recognized  for  these 
significant  contributions  as  we  approach 
the  Bicentennial. 

When  Grand  Master  Hill  (V)ens  Grand 
Lodge,  he  will  call  attention  to  a  very 
special  flag  which  I  have  had  flown  over 
the  U.S.  Capitol  especially  for  my  Flor- 
ida Grand  Lodge.  It  is  a  replica  of  the 
Betsy  Ross  Stars  and  Stripes,  one  of  our 
Nation's  first  flags.  This  is  a  special  time 
and  this  Is  a  very  special  flag.  When  sig- 
nifying the  past,  it  is  a  call  to  the  op- 
portunities and  chaUenges  we  have  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  my  good  friend,  BUI 
Hill,  for  I  believe  h6  typifles  something 
that  Is  good  about  this  country.  He  Is  a 
successful  businessman,  but  he  knows 
what  it  is  to  work.  He  is  successful  be- 
cause he  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
timities  which  this  land  affords  and  be 
has  found  time  to  give  of  himself  to 
others. 

Bill  is  a  native  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  bom 
ther^  on  July  8,  1919.  missing  our  Na- 
tion's birthdate  by  4  days.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Indiana,  moving  to 
Tampa  in  1926.  He  began  as  a  driver  for 
Central  Truck  Lines  and  then  gained  a 
position  with  a  firm  titled  St.  Johns 
River  Lines,  whose  business  was  trans- 
porting by  ship.  World  War  n  was  to 
change  the  direction  of  a  young  man's 
life,  as  it  did  for  so  many  thousands  of 
others.  Calling  on  his  experience.  Bill 
worked  for  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation before  entering  the  U.S.  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  in  1943.  From 
there  It  was  to  Guam  where  it  was  service 
with  the  Seabees  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

It  was  in  1945  that  BUI  moved  to 
Ocala  where  he  was  to  work  with  a  meat- 
packing firm,  serving  as  plant  manager, 
imtU  January  of  1951  when  he  went 
back  to  his  first  love — ^trucking. 

With  one  truck  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Gladys,  serving  as  office  manager  and 
secretary.  Hill's  Van  Service  was  begun. 
He  could  not  have  known  at  the  time 
just  how  successful  a  young  couple  will- 
ing to  work  and  who  had  dreams  could 
be. 

That  truck  became  two  a  few  years 
later  and  then  ctune  the  time  for  the  big 
step  when  they  bought  their  first  tractor 
and  trailer.  Hard  work  and  drive  brought 
more  and  more  business  to  Hill,  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  offer  his  services  for 
the  benefit  of  his  community. 

Seeing  a  need  for  warehouses  for  the 
storage  of  household  goods  in  the  Ocala 
area,  he  built  his  first  warehouse  of 
10,000  square  feet  In  1959.  Since  then 
there  have  been  two  additions  to  that 
faculty  along  with  the  construction  of 
two  additional  warehouses.  In  1963.  Hill 
opened  a  branch  In  Gainesville  and  that 
too  has  continued  to  grow,  the  ware- 
house there  having  been  expanded  twice. 
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It  is  a  family  operation  with  his  four 
sons  now  assiiming  the  major  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  business.  William  Ken- 
neth. James  Michael.  Jerry  Eugene,  and 
Josei^  Donald  have  presented  the  Hills 
with  their  pride  and  joy,  10  grandchfl- 
dren. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  given  BlU 
the  most  pleasure  and  pride  is  the  fact 
that  all  four  sons  are  Masons. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  this  busy 
man  would  have  been  able  to  devote  so 
much  of  his  time  in  service  to  others. 

One  of  the  great  honors  which  he  has 
received  was  the  National  Medallion  of 
Honor  for  his  work  as  president  of  the 
Ocala  Boys  Club.  That  is  pretty  signifi- 
cant when  you  realize  only  one  such 
award  is  given  nationally  each  year. 

Seeing  that  most  of  his  friends  are 
Masons,  he  petitioned  Marion  Dunn 
Lodge  in  Ocala  and  was  made  a  Master 
Mason  in  August  of  1948.  His  rise  in  Ma- 
sonic circles  was  predictable  as  year 
after  year  this  affable  gentleman  was 
caUed  upon  for  service  In  the  most  re- 
sponsible positions. 

Perhape  the  most  enjoyable  and  bene- 
ficial period  has  been  his  service  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Masonic  Home 
since  1965.  This  Is  the  home  operated  by 
the  Masons  of  Florida  and  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  in  its  renovation 
and  upgrading  over  the  past  decade — a 
tribute  to  Hill  and  all  of  the  other  Ma- 
sons who  have  given  so  unselfishly  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  make  it  the  in- 
stitution of  service  it  is  today. 

It  was  natural  that  Bill  should  be 
caUed  to  the  highest  office  of  the  frater- 
nity and  it  was  4  years  ago  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  junior  grand 
warden,  where  advancement  is  automatic 
bv  tradition.  It  has  been  a  priceless  pe- 
riod of  service,  culminating  in  Tampa  the  « 
last  of  this  month  where  he  presides  as 
grand  master. 

BUI  is  a  33d  Degree  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
son, holds  the  York  Rite  honor  of  Red 
Cross  of  Constantine,  has  received  the 
DeMolay  Legion  of  Honor,  and  has  hdd 
niunerous  offices  such  as  worthy  patron 
of  his  Eastern  Star  Chapter  and  royal 
patron  of  the  Order  of  Amaranth  Chap- 
ter. He  has  been  active  in  the  work  at 
the  Shrine,  heading  his  Shrine  Club  in 
1959. 

Professionally,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Trucking  Conference  and  has 
served  three  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Movers  Conference.  He  was 
president  of  the  very  active  Ocala  lions 
Club  in  1968  and  has  held  other  positions 
of  civic  responsibility  in  the  hcMnetown 
he  loves  so  much. 

Hill's  Van  Service  serves  as  agents  for 
Fogarty  Brothers  Transfer  of  Tampa. 
Fla.,  and  business  continues  to  grow. 
WhUe  BiU  looks  down  the  road  to  turn- 
ing everything  over  to  "my  boys,"  it  Is 
hard  to  imagine  this  big  man — in  heart 
and  stature — inactive. 

He  Is  an  example  of  what  an  American 
can  achieve.  Nobody  ever  gave  him  any- 
thing. America  just  gave  a  fine  young 
couple  an  opportunity  and  they  did  the 
rest.  And.  none  of  it  would  have  been 
worthwhUe  without  Gladys.  She  Is  one 
lady  that  everyone  loves.  She  has  been 
a  constant  compass  whenever  the  seas 


meet  once  more  to 
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were  stormy  and  her  bense  of  hiunor  has 
kept  a  very  bxjsy  husband  on  an  even 
keel. 

As  Florida  Masc»is 
review  the  past  and  i  )lan  for  the  future. 
I  pay  this  tribute:  Bill  Hill  has  been 
faithful  to  the  trust  iphich  has  been  re- 
posed in  him  and  he  will  pass  the  torch 
to  other  willing  hands . 

I  think  he  and  th|s  organization  say 
much  that  should  be  said  about  this 
great  land  of  ours.  An  organization  is 
only  as  good  as  its  ii  [dividual  members, 
a  nation  Is  only  as  viaple  as  its  Individual 
citizens. 

Many  of  the  most  lirominent  founders 
of  this  Nation  were  K  asons.  By  example 
of  good  works,  they  ]  lave  added  contri- 
bution after  contribui  ion  to  the  founda- 
tion which  was  laid  i  long  time  ago. 

Today,  in  this  Bici  intennial  Year,  let 


us  remanber  those 
move  boldly  to  met 
tomorrow. 
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Sp  eaker. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr. 
in  government  begins 
that  public  oflQcials 
positions  of  trust  for 

I  have  long  believec 
finances  of  Members 
other  Federal  oflBcials 
of  public  record.  In 
soring  H.R.  5250,  the 
sure  Act.  in  the  94tl: 
made  periodic  public 
own  finances  since 

I  am  continuing 
by  placing  in  the 
return  and  a  supplemjent 
report  to  the  Committ  ee 
OflBcial  Conduct  requred 

Those  statements  follow 

SXTPPLEMENTAL    DlSCLOSU|lE 
END.^R    YEAB 

K.  Udall 


public  faith 

with  the  assurance 

not  using  their 

Drivate  gain. 

that  the  personal 

of  Congress  and 

should  be  a  matter 

4idition  to  cospon- 

Financial  Disclo- 

Congress,  I  have 

Eiccountings  of  my 


yesrs 


congresEli  )nal 


mte  rvals 


For  more  than  ten 
eating  and  supporting 
latlon  for  Members  of 
officials  of  the  federal 
,'  94th  Congress  I  co-i 
Kastenmeler  HJl.  5250, 
and  extend  existing 

During   my 
tried  to  set  an  example 
latlon  by  making 
closures  at  regular 
SIGNAL  Record,  January 
April  29,  1971,  p.  12503) 
ago   (Congressional 
p.  5845,  88th  Congress) 
maide  disclosures,  and 
I  have  made  It  a  practlci  s 
mental  statement  to 
the  Committee  on 
duct,  and  I  am  doing  so 

In    accordance   with 
connection  with  my 
submitting    certain 
and  hereby  request  the 
ards  of  Official  Conduct 
of  my  report  so  that  It 
the  public : 


thj 
Stanc  ards 
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contributions   and 
the  challenges  of 
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practice  today, 
my  1975  tax 

to  the  April  30 
on  Standards  of 

by  rule  XLIV. 


1975— Re:  >resentative 


Statement — Cal- 

MORRIS 


I  have  been  advo- 

b^oad  disclosure  legls- 

Congress  and  other 

government.  In  the 

sponsored    with    Rep. 

\  rhlch  would  Improve 

dls(jlosure  laws. 

service   I   have 

ind  encourage  legis- 

complete  voluntary  dls- 

(l.e.,    CONGBXS- 

10,  1967,  p.  77,  and 
Beginning  13  years 
April   10.   1963, 
I  have  periodically 
the  last  four  years 
to  attach  a  supple- 
April  30  report  to 
of  Official  Con- 
agaln  this  year, 
this   policy   and    In 
rei»ort  for  1975,  I  am 
add  Itlonal    Information 
qommlttee  on  Stand- 
attach  It  to  Part  A 
will  be  available  to 


Re  ;ord. 


Ui 
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1.  The  1975  Income  tax  form  filed  by  Mrs. 
UdaU  and  me  (Form  1040) . 

2.  Other  schedules  attached  cover  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  exceeding  $100,  aU 
sources  of  royalties  and  honoraria,  outside 
Income  items  exceeding  $100,  stock  owner- 
ships with  approximate  values,  current  in- 
terests In  real  estate,  and  a  list  of  major' 
items  of  personal  prc^jerty. 

This  year,  I  am  again  placing  my  disclosure 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

U.S.  INDIVIDTrAL  INCOME  TAX  RETURN 

Name:  Morris  K.  and  Ella  R.  Udall. 

Present  home  address :  301  W.  Congress  St. 
No.  6 — C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85701. 

Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spouse's  social  security  number:  579-32- 
7207. 

Occupation :  Yours — U.S.  Congressman; 
Spouse's — Housewife. 

In  what  county  and  State  do  you  live? — 
Plma^Arlz. 

Exemptions:  3. 

9.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $42,850. 

10a.  Dividends,  $696.33,  less  exclusion  $200., 
balance,  496.33. 

11.  Interest  income,  $5,317.18. 

12.  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends, 
and  Interest,  $22,333.24. 

13.  Total,  $70,996.75. 

14.  Adjustments  to  Income,  $5,448.13. 

15.  Subtract  Une  14  from  13,  $65,548.62. 
16a.  Tax,  $15,803.93. 
b.  Credit  for  personal  exemptions,  $90. 

18.  Balance,  $15,713.93. 

19.  Other  taxes,  $965.45. 

20.  Total,  $16,679.38. 
21a.   Total   Federal   Income   tax  withheld, 

$10,378.10;  1975  estimated  tax  payments,  $1,- 
050;  total.  $11,428.10. 

23.  Balance  due  IRS  (Incl.  penalty,  $79.68), 
$5,330.96. 

INCOME    OTHER    THAN    WAGES,    DIVIDENOS,    AND 

INTEREST 

29a.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  capital  assets,  $3,741.01. 

30.  Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  Supplemental 
Schedule  of  Gains  and  Loeses,  $324. 

35.  Other  "M-l"  attached— Timber  sold. 
$200;  stationery  reimbursed,  $1,246.29;  $16,- 
821.94;  $1,446.29. 

36.  Total.  $22,333.24. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOMS 

39.  Employee  business  expense,  schedule 
"A-3",  $5,448.13. 

TAX    COMPTTTATION 

43.  Adjusted  gross  Income,  $65,548.63. 
44(a).    Itemize   deductions,   $15,810.77. 
46.  Subtract  line  44  from  line  43.  $49,- 
737.85. 

46.  Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  line  7,  by  $760,  $2,250. 

47.  Taxable  income,  $47,487.85. 

OTHER    TAXES 

59.  Self -employment  tax,  $965.45. 

SCBEOITLE    OF    DEDUCTIONS 

Medical  expenses — State 
Dr.  A.  Craln.  %2^rDt.  Promlnskl,  $41.  Dr. 
P.  Chucker,  ^2\Q)/Dt.  Amoroso,  $130.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Thomp.son,  $78,'X)r.  MacDonald,  $91. 
Hospitals,  $316.90. 
Medical  Insvirance,   $259.85. 
Hearing  aid,  glasses,  etc.  $244.78. 
Total  medical  expenses,  $1,392.13. 

Federal  medical  expenses 
Medical  Insurance,  $129.93. 
Taxes 

Real  estate  tax,  $2,926.60. 
Qasollne  tax,  $110. 
Sales  tax,  $820. 
Auto  license,  $267.43. 
State  income  tax,  $2,073.95. 
Total,  $6,197.99. 

Taxes — Federal 
Real  estate  tax,  $2,926.60. 
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Gasoline,  $70. 
Sales  tax,  $820. 
Auto  Ucense,  $243.43. 
State  Income. tax,  $2,073.96. 
Total,  $6,133.99. 

ContributioTis — Federal  and  State 
Schedule  "A-2"  attached,  $676. 

Interest — Federal  and  State 

Home  mortgage,  $2,163.03. 
Other:  James  Autrey,  $264. 
Oooney  Creek  Mtge.  Co.,  $88. 
Transamerica  Title  Co.,  $579. 
Total  interest,  $3,094.03. 

Miscellaneous   deductions — Federal  and 
State 

Income  prod,  dues  and  subscriptions,  $180. 

Income  tax  return  preparation,  $390. 

Misc.  bus.  travel  exp.,  $200. 

Collection  sue.  fees,  $31.95. 

Accounting  fees,  $66.87. 

Trust  fees  and  commissions,  $716.75. 

Schedule  "A-3"  attached,  $4,192.25. 

Total  Federal  miscellaneous,  $6,776.82. 

Total  State  miscellaneous,  $5,776.82. 

Total  deduction  this  schedule  (State), 
$17,136.97. 

Total  deduction  this  schedule  (Federal), 
$15,810.77. 

STOCK   OWNERSHIPS,   APRIL    1,    1978 

Company,  Shares,  and  Approximate  Equity 
Value 

Fidelity  Trend  Fund.  64,  $1308.16. 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth  Fund,  188, 
$1983.40. 

UB  Financial  Corporation,  101,  $1100.00. 

Catallua  Savings  &  Loan,  9002.  $36,00000. 

Cessna  Aircraft,  42,  $662.78. 

Hemisphere  National  Bank  (Mrs.  Udall), 
75,  $1025.00. 

Total,  $42,079.34. 

1975    OTHER    INCOME 

Reimbursements  for  Expenditures 
Exceeding  $100 

American  Friends  of  Hebrew  University, 
travel  $493.34. 

American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.,  travel  $644. 

Tulane  Educational  Fund,  travel  $268.21. 

Georgia  Conservancy,  travel  $132. 

American  Program  Bureau,  travel  $343.33. 

University  of  Arizona,  travel  $413.36. 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, travel  $1054. 

AMR  International,  travel  $1000. 

Udall  76  Committee,  travel  $264.42. 

Udall  76  Committee,  travel  $420. 

Udall  76  Committee,  travel  $100. 

Stationery  Room  Reimbursements, 
$1246.29. 

Total,  $6378.95. 

INTERESTS  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

Approximate  equity  value 

Home  In  McLean,  Va.,  Jointly  owned  by  Rep. 
and  Mrs.  Udall.  Mortgage  balance  about  $31,- 
000.  Estimated  equity  above  mortgage,  $50,- 
000. 

Partial  Interest  In  40-acre  tract  near  Broad- 
way &  Houghton,  Tucson,  $30,000. 

28-acre  unimproved  tract  (vacant)  near 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  $8,000. 

9-acre  unimproved  vacant  tract,  Snyder 
Road,  Tucson,  $18,000. 

Half  Interest,  40-acre  unimproved  vacant 
tract  near  Red  Rock,  Ariz.,  $8,000. 

Half  Interest,  40-acre  unimproved  vacant 
tract  near  Nutrloso,  Ariz.,  $11,0(X). 

Third  Interest  In  23-acre  tract  in  Sec.  33 
TllS,  R13E  (La  Cholla  Airpark),  Tucson, 
$8,000. 

Total,  $133,000. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  MAJOR  ITEMS 

1970  and  1975  automobiles,  $6,000. 

Interest  In  Notes  &  Mortgages  Payable:  hall 
Interest  in  notes  &  mortgage  on  property  in 
Blk  19.  El  Sahuaro  subdivision.  Tucson,  pay- 
able in  installments.  Principal  due  me,  vp- 
proximately  $25,490. 

10%    Interest  In  note  and  mortgagee  of 
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property  in  Sec.  32  T18S  B16E,  Tucson,  pay- 
able in  installments.  Principal  due  me, 
approximately,  $13,000. 

Total,  $44,490. 

Approximate  cash  on  hand  and  In  savings. 

$13,000.  _      ,    ^ 

Note:  The  above  flguires  and  items  include 
both  properties  and  interests  owned  by  me 
individually,  by  my  wife,  Ella  R.  Udall.  and 
by  the  two  of  us  in  Joint  ownership. 

Note:  I  participate  in  the  Congressional 
Retirement  system.  As  of  December  31. 1975. 1 
had  paid  in  $38,365.06. 

1975     OTHEE     INCOME HONORARIA,     ROYALTIES 

AND    WKITEB'S    FEES 

Grocery     Manufacturers     of     America — 
honorarium,  $547.40. 
Tulane    Educatioiud    Fund— honorarium, 

$500.  _.„_ 

Georgia  Conservancy — honorarium,  $300. 

Dartmouth  CoUege — honorarium,  $250. 

National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  Penin- 
sula Section — honorarium,  $500.  _ 

Calvin  Bullock  Forum — honorarium,  $250. 

OrinneU  College,  honorarium.  $100. 

National  Town  Meeting— honorarium,  $500. 

National  Review— honorarium,  $250. 

HUlcrest       Jewish       Center— honorarium, 

$1,000. 
American    Program    Bureau — honorarium, 

$1,000. 
DFL-Senate       Committee,       Minnesota — 

honorarium,  $500. 

International  Paper  Company— honorar- 
ium, $1,000.  . 

Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks— honorarium,  $500. 

University  of  Arizona— honorarium,  $1,000. 

Claremont  CoUege — honorarium,  $100. 

AMR  International — ^honorarium,  $500. 

American  University — honorarium,  $350. 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees— ^honorarium,  $1,000. 

West  Publishing  Co.— royalty,  $665.88. 

New  York  Times— Writer's    Fee  (2)   $300. 

Total.  $11,118.28. 


ENERGY  ANTICS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FENMSTLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  good  news  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  adventures  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."  Lewis  Carroll  is  not  dead. 
He  is  alive  and  directing  the  Project  In- 
dependence Evaluation  System  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  and  the 
queen  of  hearts  is  at  his  side. 

On  February  12,  the  FEA  said  that 
the  House  action  on  H.R.  9464,  dealing 
with  the  proposed  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  would  cost  this  country  1  million 
barrels  per  day  of  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion, and  the  oil  equivalent  of  2.5  to  5.5 
million  barrels  per  day  in  natural  gas 
production.  This  presumed  effect  would 
extend  to  1985.  We  were  told  that  the 
bill's  effects  would  result  in  lower  gross 
marketed  production  of  natural  gas  by 
1985,  and  specifically,  much  lower  than 
under  other  legislative  proposals  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  one  gifted 
in  the  art  of  plain  talk:  "It  ain't  nec- 
essarily so." 

On  the  contrary,  in  building  its  case 
for  deregulation  of  natural  gas  and  In 
lobbying  for  its  adoption,  the  Federal 
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Energy  Administration  has  apparently 
tripped  over  its  extrapolations,  and  fallen 
on  its  assumptions. 

Commissioner  Don  S.  Smith,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, has  pointed  out  a  number  of  in- 
consistencies of  method,  of  projections, 
and  of  conclusions  reached  by  the  FEA, 
and  notes  why  he  is  reluctant  to  accept 
the  FEA  analysis  of  the  comparative  ef- 
fects of  two  of  the  deregulation  bills 
considered  by  the  Congress.  At  this  point, 
I  would  like  to  insert  his  letter  of  April  8. 
1976.  to  me  into  the  Rbcoed,  for  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  find  his  comments 
incisive  if  not  indicting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  hard  facts  with 
which  to  work,  this  Congress  will  produce 
sound  energy  policy,  beneficial  to  in- 
dustry, to  commerce,  and  to  the  consum- 
er. The  important  condition,  however, 
"  of  getting  the  facts  still  lies  before  us, 
and  the  need  to  recognize  fiction  is  at 
hand.  We  are  all  in  debt  to  Commissioner 
Smith  for  having  brought  a  number  of 
Carroll-like  qualities  out  Into  the  open 
for  our  attention. 

The  letter  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1976. 
Hon.  William  S.  Moorhead, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   COTiservation, 
Energy,  and  Natural  Resources,  Commit- 
tee   on    Government    Operations,    US. 
House     of     Representatives,     Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Moorhead:  I  am  replying 
to  your  letter  of  February  26, 1976,  requesting 
comments  on  the  FEA's  preliminary  analysis 
of  HJl.  9464  (Smith  bill)  and  S.  2310  (Pear- 
son-Bentsen  biU).  As  noted  In  your  letter, 
the  FEA  analysis  concludes  that  gross  mar- 
keted production  of  natural  gas  would  be 
significantly  lower  in  1985  \mder  H.R.  9464 
than  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Commission's  staff  has  reviewed  the 
FEA  document.  They  are  unable  to  analyze 
the  gas  supply  projections  in  the  document, 
however,  because  the  projections  are  based 
upon  an  in-hous3  gas  supply  model  that  is 
part  of  the  Project  Independence  Evaluation 
System  (PIES  model).  The  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  model  in  Technical  Report  FEA 
76-3  does  not  provide  sufficient  information 
to  enable  tjie  Commission  staff  to  evaluate 
the  construction  of  the  model  and  the  rella- 
bUlty  of  the  mathematical  equations  used  to 
project  gas  reserve  additions  and  marketed 
production  at  various  assumed  prices.  More- 
over, our  staff  does  not  have  access  to  the 
data  base  and  computer  programs  used  by 
FEA. 

Commenting  more  generally  on  the  FEA 
analysis,  our  staff  economists  are  concerned 
over  the  reUabllity  of  any  gas  supply  projec- 
tions which  rely  upon  historical  relationships 
between  wellhead  prices  and  drilling  activity 
or  between  drilling  activity  and  finding  rates 
derived  from  recent  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion (AQA)  reserves  data.  The  wellhead 
prices  used  in  the  projections  (.e.g.,  a  deregu- 
lated price  of  $2.40  per  Mcf )  are  so  far  out- 
side of  the  range  of  hlsttylcal  experience  that 
we  must  be  skeptical  of  any  projections  that 
are  mechanical  extrapolations  of  that  ex- 
perience. As  for  the  finding  rates,  I  would 
note  that  the  Commission  has  questioned  the 
representativeness  of  the  AGA  data  for  recent 
years.  For  example,  in  Opinion  No.  699-H, 
issued  December  4,  1974  (p.  36),  the  Com- 
mission stated: 

"In  summary,  we  conclude  that  reserve  ad- 
ditions for  the  most  recent  years  are  under- 
stated due  to  negative  revisions  relating  to 
the  updating  of  reserve  estimates  for  older 
reservoirs  to  reflect  'continuing  production 
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experience',  and  a  lower  than  normal  level  of 
new  field  and  new  reservoir  discoveries  re- 
sulting from  decreasing  leasing  in  the  off- 
shore Fedefal  domain  in  the  late  1960'8." 

Moreover,  the  Commission  has  an  ongoing 
Investigation  Into  possible  underreporting  by 
AGA  of  offshore  reserve  additions  In  recent 
years.  On  June  13,  1975,  In  Docket  No.  RM75- 
14,  the  Commission  Issued  an  order  continu- 
ing Its  investigation  into  the  reliability  of 
this  data  series. 

Two  other  areas  of  concern  are  first,  the 
assumption  in  the  PEA  analysis  that  the 
continuance  of  FPC  regulation  over  offshore 
gas  wUl  restrict  the  development  of  offshore 
reserves  and,  second,  the  assumption  that  as 
much  as  70  percent  of  the  new  onshore  gas 
supply  wUl  be  subject  to  FPC  ceUlngs  under 
the  Smith  blU.  As  for  offshore  gas,  it  would 
seem  that  the  bonus  payments  m  the  lease 
sales  provides  a  cushion  to  absorb  the  effects 
of  the  FPC  celUngs — in  other  words.  In  the 
absence  of  any  ceUlngs.  It  is  possible  that 
most  of  the  additional  gas  revenue  would  be 
paid  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  higher 
bids  for  the  leases.  While  it  may  be  argued 
that  with  a  relatively  low  FPC  ceUlng,  some 
marginal  offshore  properties  wlU  not  attract 
any  bids,  that  effect  could  be  offset  by  ac- 
celerating the  lease  sales.  In  the  case  of  on- 
shore gas,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Smith 
bin  Is  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  small  pro- 
ducers to  provide  an  increased  portion  of  new 
gas  supply.  Thus,  it  may  be  inappropriate  to 
apply  the  70  percent  figure,  which  Is  based 
on  the  major  producers'  share  of  flowing  gas 
voltimes,  to  new  gas  supply. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  aspect  of  the 
FEA  analysis  that  also  Is  questionable;  name- 
ly, its  assumption  that  the  FPC  ceUings  un- 
der the  new  criteria  In  the  Smith  biU  wUl  not 
exceed  $1.00  per  Mcf  (in  constant  doUars) 
during  the  period  through  1985.  In  the  pend- 
ing riilemaklng  to  review  the  national  new 
gas  rate,  the  Commission  is  presented  with 
rate  recommendations  that  are  far  higher 
than  $1.00  per  Mcf.  WhUe  I  cannot  speculate 
on  the  outcome  of  that  proceeding,  I  would 
simply  note  that  the  upper  limit  of  $1.00  la 
quite  arbitrary,  particularly  when  we  recog- 
nize that  it  Is  assumed  to  remain  in  effect 
(apart  from  adjustments  to  keep  pace  vrtth 
Inflation)  for  as  long  as  10  years.  Much  of  the 
FEA  analysis  hinges  on  the  disincentive  ef- 
fect of  the  assumed  FPC  ceUlngs,  thus  ignor- 
ing the  Commission's  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish ceUlngs  which  will  be  effective  in  dlclt- 
Ing  new  supplies  both  offshore  and  onshore. 
I  hope  that  these  comments  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  reasons  why  I  am  reluctant  to 
accept  the  FEA  analysis  as  Indicating  the 
comparative  effects  of  the  two  deregulation 
bins. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dow  S.  Smith, 

Commissioner. 


PLACE  OP  SENIOR  CITIZENS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  (ew  months  I  have 
caUed  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
newspaper  columns  written  by  Dr.  Wll- 
Uam  Peirce  Randel,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  on  the  pla^ 
senior  citizens  occupy  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Bicentennial  Year. 

Professor  Handel's  columns,  whidi  are 
sponsored  by  the  National  Councfl  on 
Aging.  Inc..  and  funded  by  the  National 
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Endowment  for  the 
provide  considerable 
all  Americans  concemeti 
of  our  older  citizens, 
reading  for  all  who 
the  glitter  and 
tennial  to  find  the 
first  two  centuries. 

Professor  Randel's 
and  April  follow  the 
can  Issues  Forum  of 
lution  Bicentennial 
lea  in  the  World"  and 
America."  I  urge  all 
read  these  columns 

The  colimins  follow 

AiasaoA  IN  rnk  "Would 

(By  wmiam  Petrce  Bandel,   Profeeeor 
Emeritus,  UnlTenll  y  ot  Maine) 

Wherever  cruise  ships  put  In  at  foreign 
ports,  older  Americans  provide  an  object  les 

In  coimtrles  with 
than    ours,    and 
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son  of  staggering  impact, 
shorter  life  ezpectanclet 
where  very  few  old  people  have  any  choice 
other  than  to  stay  at  tome,  well  dressed 
older  Americans,  alert,  ac;lve,  and  tree  with 
their  money,  are  as  strlXlng  a  spectacle  as 
the  hippies  waiting  at  ban  ts  and  travel  agen- 
cies for  remittances  from  Indulgent  parents. 

The  travelers  create  a  teneral  Impression 
of  a  United  States  where  ;>eopIe  grow  old  In 
good  health,  with  money  enough  to  travel 
and  spend  freely,  and  asparently  without 
cares  or  Inhibitions.  Affluent  elderly  tourists 
are  only  a  small  fraction 
but  they  do  project  In  fee  countries  they 
visit  a  vivid  Image  of  aglni  r  In  America. 

Other  Americans  abroatl.  especially  USIA 
employees  and  exchange  teachers,  may  shud' 
der  when  a  cruise  ship,  or 
Its  passengers.  Creating  s 
of  our  national  culture  Is 
years  the  difficulty  has  be^  Increased  by  the 
closing  of  USIA  libraries  In  many  countries, 
Those  that  are  still  maintained 
provide  little  information  about  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  "sunset  years."  Facts 
are  plentiful  about  pre-patal  care  In  the 
United  States,  birth,  early 
cence,  courtship  and  mah-lage,  and  family 
living — but  not  about  r<tlrement  and  old 
age.  The  American  newspipers  and  popular 
magazines  on  the  racks  d)  offer  glimpses  of 
life  In  retirement  commu  iltles,  but  only  In 
the  seductive  language  of  idvertlslng. 

GEKONTOLOCT A    OKI  >WING 
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A  stimulus  has  been 
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Americans  Act  of  1965. 
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47  such  centers  on 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  group  of  more  than  200  men  and 
women  over  60  meets  weekly  for  Informal 
educational  programs  In  the  library  lecture 
hall,  and  participates  In  excursions  and 
other  activities  In  and  near  Boston. 

Federal  encouragement  of  gerontology  Is 
welcome.  A  desirable  next  step  would  be 
growth  of  comparable  Interest  among  the 
nation's  foimdatlons.  Their  relative  Indif- 
ference Is  easily  demonstrated.  Dxulng  1972, 
according  to  Foundation  News,  of  about 
$800  million  m  total  grants,  only  $2  million 
went  for  anything  related  to  aging — less 
than  three  cents  out  of  every  ten  dollars. 
Youth  agencies  received  ten  times  as  much 
support. 

One  expert  on  aging  attributed  this  dis- 
crepancy to  "ageism,"  with  its  avoidance 
of  the  realities  of  growing  old  and  dying.  It 
could  Just  as  well  reflect  the  fact  that  the 
pyroblems  of  youth  have  attracted  public 
Interest — tuid  foundation  dollars — far  longer 
than  the  problems  of  age.  More  private 
money  spent  on  aging  would,  of  course, 
accelerate  the  research  and  the  flow  of  Ittf 
results  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

dStt  age  need  not  be  an  unhappy  stage  of 
life.  For  the  majority  of  our  elderly,  some- 
what to  their  own  surprise.  It  proves  quite 
the  opposite.  This  and  the  less  welcome  facts 
about  aging  In  America  ought  to  be  much 
more  generally  distributed  than  they  now 
are.  They  will  be  as  we  continue  to  broaden 
the  research  on   the  subject. 

As  a  nation,  however,  we  haven't  yet  had 
much  to  say  about  aging  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  has  learned  to  look  to  us 
for  pioneering  studies  and  research  break- 
throughs In  so  many  fields  of  knowledge.  If 
we  should  falter  now.  and  revert  to  sweeping 
old  age  under  the  rug  of  "ageism,"  or  If  we 
continue  glorifying  youth  as  tf  the  young 
were  forever  Immune  from  chronological 
aging,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  our 
helping  other  nations  cope  with  their 
unsolved  problems  of  aging. 

We  are  not  morally  boimd  to  lead  the 
world  m  everything,  or  even  to  make  the 
effort.  Yet  we  do  share  a  very  strong  concern 
for  the  world's  disadvantaged. 

Children  everywhere  who  lack  the  mini- 
mum essentials  for  survival  have  our  deep 
sympathy  and  receive  unstinting  aid,  through 
UNICEF  and  various  other  agencies.  It  would 
seem  Just  as  easy  and  natural  to  extend  our 
humane  Impulses  to  the  world's  aged. 

MANY    CAN    HELP 

What  Is  beneficial  to  older  Americans  may 
not  always  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  aged  In 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  until  we  learn 
more  about  the  subject  we  cannot  be  svire 
of  how  best  to  help  or  what  to  stress.  Re- 
search Is  not  the  only  resource,  however.  All 
segments  of  society  can  contribute  by  step- 
ping up  their  present  activities  on  behalf 
of  their  oldest  members — religious  denomina- 
tions, labor  unions,  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
like.  Industry  has  a  special  interest,  which 
It  has  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  Once  It 
begins  to  recognize  the  vast  new  market  of 
our  own  elderly,  the  Ufe-easlng  products  It 
can  develop  and  sell  may  be  as  welcome 
abroad  as  at  home. 

On  a  different  front,  we  might  press  for 
much  greater  Input  by  older  citizens  Into 
governmental  planning  and  practice.  No  sta- 
tistical evidence  Is  needed  to  supjjort  the 
statement  that  older  people  resent  decision- 
making, on  their  behalf,  by  committees  and 
agencies  made  up  exclusively  of  people 
younger  than  65.  In  this  connection,  the 
executive  order  permitting  Arthur  Flemmlng 
to  continue  beyond  age  70  as  Commissioner 
on  Aging  Is  heartening,  and  might  serve  as 
a  precedent. 

As  our  elderly  continue  their  present  steady 
progress  toward  becoming  a  well-organized 
group  with  political  muscle,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly gain  substantial  Infiuence  on  the 
thinking  of  elected  and  appointed  officials, 
and  on  bureaucrats,  at  both  the  national  and 
state  levels.  In  the  course  of  pushing  their 
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own  Interests,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
plead  for  their  chronological  equals  around 
the  world.  But  whatever  victories  they  chalk 
up  will  serve  as  models  and  inspiration  to 
the  elderly  everywhere. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives both  now  have  committees  on  aging, 
a  very  hopeful  sign.  It  would  help  It  White 
House  Conferences  on  Aging  were  held  more 
often  than  once  In  every  decade.  Although 
the  United  Nations  has  no  old-age  counter- 
part to  UNICEF.  several  of  Its  policy-making 
agencies  are  concerned,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
with  various  aspects  of  aging.  These  can  be 
powerful  allies  In  our  expanding  campaign. 
The  triennial  meetings  of  an  Independent 
world  group  are  potentially  more  Important. 
The  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Geron> 
tology  was  held  less  than  a  year  ago,  In 
Jerusalem,  June  22-27.  1976. 

If  the  United  States  can  contribute.  It  can 
also  learn  much  at  world  gatherings  of  this 
sort.  Details  of  Scandinavian  housing  for  the 
aging,  for"  example,  can  be  an  Inspiration — 
or  a  worrisome  reminder  of  how  far  we  lag 
behind  In  providing  comfortable  IWng 
quarters.  The  emphasis  In  Scandinavia  Is  on 
staying  at  home,  with  provision  for  home 
care  and  services  on  a  regular  basis.  Demnark 
has  one  helper  (or  home  aid)  for  every  87 
old  people,  Norway  one  for  every  176,  and 
Sweden  (where  they  are  called  "Home  Samar- 
itans") one  for  every  320.  The  comparable 
ratio  In  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
mated as  one  for  every  4,766  old  people. 

Of  other  steps  that  might  deserve  consid- 
eration, the  successful  use  of  older  people 
In  the  Peace  Corps  suggests  the  feaslbUlty  of 
an  tntematlonal  exchange  on  the  lines  of 
the  Smith -Mundt  and  Fulbrlght-Hays  teach- 
er programs. 

Some  of  our  older  citizens  are  knowledge- 
able In  the  field  of  aging,  experienced  In  liv- 
ing abroad,  fully  able  to  travel,  and  to  teach 
In  foreign  languages,  highly  articulate,  and 
well  endowed  with  tact  and  diplomatic  sen- 
sitivity. If  some  of  these  could  be  persuaded 
to  go  out  as  emissaries  of  our  millions  of 
older  citizens,  not  only  to  offer  coiu«es  to 
enrolled  students  but  also  to  talk  directly 
with  people  their  own  age.  to  confer  with 
responsible  local  officials,  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  our  own  cultural  affairs  officers  and 
overseas  librarians,  and  to  gather  facts  about 
the  national  treatment  of  old  people  to  re- 
port after  retiumlng  home,  the  positive  re- 
sults might  be  of  value  almost  too  great  to 
measure. 


Gbowino  Up  in  America 
(By  William  Pelrce  Randel.  Professor  Emeri- 
tus,  University  of   Maine) 

We  begin  to  age  at  birth.  The  rate  of  aging 
varies.  Some  Individuals  grow  old.  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  before  their  time.  This  Is  almost 
never  a  compliment.  It  Is  the  condition  c<T 
no  longer  "growing  up."  Growing  old  Is  our 
common  destiny  as  natiiral  beings.  Growing 
up,  especially  after  reaching  physical  matu- 
rity, la  a  privilege  distinctive  to  being  human. 

Growing  up  continues  as  long  as  individ- 
uals remain  open-minded,  adaptable,  eager 
to  add  to  their  knowledge,  curious  about  the 
unfamiliar,  able  and  willing  to  form  new 
friendships,  and  protected  by  an  Inner  re- 
siliency against  the  hard  knocks  endemic  to 
existence.  While  we  might  Imagine  an  en- 
viable stage  of  being  fully  grown-up,  what 
means  more  In  practice  Is  the  unending 
process,  at  91  no  less  than  at  19,  of  growing 
up. 

PROSPECTS   AT   RETIREMENT 

If  this  is  an  Ideal,  if  we  agree  that  growing 
up  should  keep  pace  with  growing  old,  what 
conditions  In  American  society  serve  to  help 
or  to  hinder?  For  example,  can  anything  be 
done  to  ease  the  abrupt  transition  from  em- 
ployment to  retirement,  commonly  at  age 
65?  In  some  cases,  doing  nothing  at  all  might 
be  the  best  course.  It  is  certainly  the  easiest. 
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Being  forced  at  65  to  adjust  to  the  un- 
familiar conditions  of  retirement,  without 
any  help  from  others,  might  have  value  as  a 
test  of  Individual  adaptability,  that  major 
facet  of  growing  up — If  a  test  of  such  magni- 
tude is  Itself  desirable.  Failure  to  pass  the 
test,  always  a  possibility,  might  have  very 
serious  results.  Including  loss  of  the  will  to 
continue  growing  up. 

Doing  nothing  at  all  to  ease  the  transition 
from  employment  to  retirement  would  be 
considerably  better  than  wh%t  much  of 
American  society  docs  now.  Par  from  provid- 
ing positive  help,  or  even  standing  aside,  as  a 
people  wo  put  roadblocks  and  booby  traps 
In  the  way  of  tmsuspectlng  retirees. 

Some  far-sighted  companies,  labor  orga- 
nizations and  other  groups  are  running 
programs  to  help  workers  prepare  for  retire- 
ment. Some  of  these  programs  start  when 
the  worker  Is  relatively  young — early  enough 
to  carry  out  financial  plans. 

Research  has  shown  that  Individuals  who 
have  changed  careers  during  their  active 
working  years  adapt  more  easily  to  the  new 
"career"  of  retirement  than  those  who  have 
always  kept  to  one  kind  of  work.  Instead  of 
encouraging  changes  In  occupation,  btislness 
and  Indvistry  commonly  set  penalties — 
among  others,  termination  or  reduction  of 
pensions.  Many  self-reliant,  adventurous 
people  will  shift  careers.  Changing  circum- 
stances— such  as  plant  closings,  layoffs, — 
force  others  to  change  careers.  Much  of  what 
passes  as  work,  moreover,  especially  at  the 
manual  level,  Is  dull  and  repetltloxis,  hard- 
ly good  preparation  for  the  unknown  condi- 
tions of  retirement.  Leaves  of  absence,  to  re- 
fresh workers  and  give  them  a  taste  of  how 
It  will  be  for  them  after  65,  are  rare. 

Retirement  Income,  from  pensions  and  So- 
cial Security,  should  be  welcomed  as  provid- 
ing freedom  to  continue  the  process  of  grow- 
ing up,  or  to  accelerate  It.  Unfortunately, 
society  has  seen  fit  to  Inhibit  this  freedom  by  _ 
accepting  and  applying  the  myth  that  has 
been  called  "ageism."  Its  various  facets.  In 
the  form  of  the  stereotypes  that  blanket  all 
older  people,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
drive  for  self-fulfillment,  for  further  grow- 
ing up. 

Youth  has  no  monopoly  on  experiment, 
but  what  the  young 'do,  especially  In  far  out 
rebellion  and  the  adoption  of  radical  new 
life  styles.  Is  taken  seriously,  while  novel 
ventures  by  the  elderly  are  discounted  as 
eccentricities.  Meanwhile  the  substantial 
contributions  to  humanity  that  gifted  elders 
make  as  they  continue  to  grow  up  get  far  less 
attention  than  they  deserve — less,  for  exam- 
ple, than  events  of  ephemeral  Interest  In  the 
sporting  world. 

An  alternate  approach  to  this  vast  and 
complex  topic  Is  to  think  of  growing  up  as  an 
endless  education,  continual  learning.  Many 
Americans  now  65  and  older  began  life  In 
"extended"  families  with  one  or  more  resi- 
dent grandparent  whose  Input  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Is  lacking  In  the  cur- 
rently standard  family  of  a  couple  and  their 
children.  This  loss  of  direct  familiarity  with 
older  people.  In  recent  decades,  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  readiness  of  young  people 
to  accept  the  current  stereotypes  about  the 
aging.  A  deferred  result  may  well  be  that 
when  today's  young  people  reach  their  60s 
their  transition  to  retirement  wUl  be  par- 
ticularly difficult. 

A  TIME  TO  .  .  . 
For  many  Americans  retirement  Is  a  time 
to  do  some  traveling,  to  hunt  and  fish,  to  re- 
turn to  a  more  rural  setting,  to  devote  more 
time  to  a  favorite  hobby  or  to  develop  a  new 
hobby.  It  Is  a  great  chance  to  do  oft-post- 
poned activities.  If  the  work  years  and  the 
years  of  rearing  a  family  have  been  hectic, 
there  can  be  great  satisfaction  in  quiet 
pursuits. 

Other  Americans  view  retirement  as  a  time 
for  more  structured  education.  Many  have  an 
eagerness  for  more  learning  and  this  has 
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brought  about  a  spectacular  expansion  in 
adult  education. 

Some  Individuals  master  the  art  of  self- 
education.  Many  people  among  those  now 
past  65  had  to  drop  out  of  school  when  they 
were  quite  young  and  are  vlrtuaUy  self- 
educated.  They  may  continue  this  self -edu- 
cation In  retirement.  Others  may  want  to  try 
such  self-improvement  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

However,  most  who  want  more  study  profit 
by  the  teacher-student  relationship,  whether  ' 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  In  the  more  usual 
combination  of  an  Instructor  and  a  group 
of  students. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  66  and 
older  never  completed  high  school  before 
entering  the  work  force.  A  sizable  number — 
roughly  two  million — ^had  so  little  schooling 
as  to  be  classified  as  "functional  Illiterates." 
Now,  thanks  to  Social  Seciirtty  and  company 
pensions,  many  of  those  who  have  the  deslrtf 
have  the  leisure  to  catch  up  on  their  Inter- 
rupted studies,  or  extend  them. 

It  Is  their  further  good  luck  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  have  been  proliferating 
rapidly  In  the  last  half  century.  In  addition 
to  extension  courses  for  credit  offered  by  high 
schools,  community  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties, special  training  Is  now  available  through 
chvu-ches,  business  firms,  labor  imlons,  mu- 
seums, libraries.  Senior  Centers,  and  various 
organizations  for  older  people.  The  programs 
are  so  niunerous  and  so  varied,  that  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  has  under- 
taken an  evaluation  survey  with  the  goal  of 
assuring  quality  education  for  all. 

Providing  structured  education  to  older 
people  Is  easiest  where  they  are  concentrated, 
as  In  retirement  communities.  A  highly  suc- 
cessful example  of  what  such  a  community 
can  do  Is  Port  Charlotte  University,  well  down 
the  QiUf  Coast  of  Florida.  Its  history,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  facilities  of  this  sort  can- 
not be  created  overnight. 

A    SUCCESSFUL    ANSWER 

Planning  began  In  1960;  the  original  com- 
plex— library,  auditorium,  a  dozen  class- 
rooms, and  offices — was  ready  for  use  early 
In  1968.  At  Intervals  since,  other  classrooms, 
a  craft  center,  and  a  senior  lounge  have  been 
added.  The  library,  with  six  full-time  pro- 
fessionals and  more  than  30,000  volumes,  was 
built  and  Is  maintained  by  the  county,  with 
some  federal  seed  money.  The  land — eight 
acres  In  the  heart  of  Port  Charlotte — ^was 
donated  by  the  General  Development  Cor- 
poration. Donations  and  volunteer  earnings 
have  become  the  major  source  of  subsequent 
funds,  providing  over  the  years  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars. 

The  Instructional  program  Is  self-sup- 
porting. Tuition  (called  "registration  dona- 
tion") In  five  dollars  for  each  two-hour 
course  In  a  ten-week  term.  Instructors,  all 
residents  of  Port  Charlotte,  pocket  a  term 
stipend  of  five  dollars.  Emring  the  four  terms 
each  year,  class  enrollments,  mostly  of  re- 
tirees living  In  Port  Charlotte,  exceeded 
10,000,  In  such  subjects  as  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, ceramics,  seamanship,  climatology, 
shorthand  and  typing,  wood  carving,  needle- 
work. Interior  decorating,  basic  electricity, 
law  for  the  laymen,  German  and  Spanish, 
and  English  as  a  second  language. 

The  majority  of  older  Americans,  though, 
do  not  choose  or  cannot  afford  to  live  In 
retirement  areas  such  as  Port  Charlotte. 
Senior  centers  offer  these  people  many  op- 
portunities. 

Senior  centers,  located  In  communities  all 
over  the  country,  have  educational  courses, 
classes  In  arts  and  crafts  and  other  activities. 
The  education  available,  the  fawillltleB  and 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  other  people, 
combine  to  make  the  Senior  Centers  truly 
centers  of  growth — or  the  continual  growing 
up — ^for  many  older  Americans. 

Nothing  so  blights  the  last  years  of  life  as 
emptiness.  The  retlress  at  Port  Charlotte,  and 
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In  other  retirement  conmiunlties  with  com- 
parable programs,  are  lucky.  People  who 
make  use  of  their  local  Senior  Center  or  who 
have  access  to  similar  programs  are  also 
lucky.  So  too  are  those  who  have  worked 
out  by  and  for  themselves  a  satisfying  way 
of  life. 

However,  the  sorry  fact  remains  that  de- 
spite aU  that  we  have  done,  a  substantial 
nujnber  of  our  oldest  citizens  lack  the  means 
of  filling  the  emptiness.  Herein  Is  a  real 
'challenge  to  American  society,  to  create  for 
aU  what  it  takes  to  avert  the  bell  of  growing 
old  but  no  longer  growing  up. 


'PAIR  REVENUE  SHARING" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  VU>BII>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  reform  of  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program  is  recognized  by  those  in  the 
press,  public  interest  organizations,  and 
others  who  have  examined  its  perform- 
ance over  the  past  few  years. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  to  achieve 
such  reforms  as  greater  citizen  participa- 
tion, less  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
fimds,  and  more  equity  in  funds  distribu- 
tion among  governmental  entities,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Mar.  22. 1976] 
Fair  Revknuk  Sharing 

The  Joint  meeting  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  Washington  last  week,  con^lete 
with  a  Presidential  speech  lambasting  Con- 
gress for  inaction  on  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. Indicates  that  the  great  pxish  for  ex- 
tending that  legislation  has  now  begxm. 

The  major  question  in  this  election  year 
seems  no  longer  to  be  whether  Congress  will 
extend  the  program  or  not,  but  whether  It 
hsis  the  will  to  Improve  it  and  make  It  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  original  legislative 
intent.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  Intended 
four  years  ago  to  put  "the  money  where  the 
needs  are."  It  is  equally  clear,  after  four 
years  of  experience,  that  the  effort  was  not 
entirely  successful. 

The  need  element  In  the  formula  for  dis- 
tributing revenue-sharing  funds — ^the  per 
capita  Income  in  the  locality — ^Is  inadeqxiate. 
It  averages  income  over  an  entire  Jurisdiction 
In  a  way  that  sometimes  conceals  intense 
pockets  of  poverty  within  that  Jurisdiction. 
A  much  more  accurate  indicator — ^the  per- 
centage of  poverty  residents  in  the  locality — 
was  substituted  for  per  capita  Income  in  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Representative  Dante  Fas- 
cell  of  Florida.  This  measurement  coincides 
with  such  Indicators  of  real  local  need  as 
high  rates  of  Infant  mortality,  large  quan- 
tities of  substandard  housing  and  high  crime 
rates. 

A  substitution  of  the  Fascell  formula  for 
that  contained  In  the  current  legislation 
would  serve  to  direct  more  revenue-sharing 
money  both  to  poor  urban  areas  and  to 
pockets  of  rural  poverty.  Thus,  old  cities  with 
many  poor  residents  such  as  New  York,  Bal- 
timore and  MUwaukee  wo\ild  gain  $380  mil- 
lion annually.  By  the  same  token,  states  such 
as  Georgia  and  Mississippi  where  rural 
poverty  Is  widespread  would  also  receive  sig- 
nificant Increases. 

So  far,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  resisted 
the  Fascell  formula.  Few  issues  before  this 
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session  of  Congress  are 
improving    this   massive 
legislation.    And,    few 
higher  In  usefulness  th 
trlbutlon  formula  to 
responsive  to  the  will  of 
needs  of  the  nation's 
localities. 
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tlon  Appropriations  bill  by  a  resounding  379- 
41.  It  did  make  some  Inroads  on  tax  prefer- 
ences for  the  rich. 

Nevertheless,  the  1st  Session  of  the  94th 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  Caucus'  highest 
priority  legislative  proposal,  the  Equal  Op- 
portimlty  and  Pull  Employment  Act,  and  It 
failed  further  to  act  on  national  health  care, 
welfare  reform,  education  programs  and  the 
essential  postcard  registration  bill. 

The  Caucus  has  met  with  leaders  of  the 
Congress,  labor.  Industry,  civil  rights  and 
other  organizations  and  we  believe  that  the 
commitment  Is  there  to  pass  a  full  employ- 
ment bill  by  the  Spring  of  this  year.  ITiat 
legislation  must  be  passed  and  the  President 
must  understand  that  the  people  will  not 
stand  for  a  veto  of  such  vital  legislation.  It 
Is  clearly  Imperative  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted this  year  along  with  other  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  outlined  In  this  agenda. 
The  Caucus  believes  that  It  will  be  passed 
because  we  see  developing  across  the  covm- 
try  the  likeness  of  the  new  constituency  that 
gave  the  Voting  Rights  Its  overwhelming 
victory.  We  see  blacks,  browns,  reds,  yellows 
and  poor  working  class  whites  asking  their 
elected  officials  'how  are  you  voting  on  Issues 
that  affect  me?  We  see  church  leaders  making 
the  right  to  a  job  a  moral  Issue  and  labor 
leaders  asserting  forcefully  their  support  for 
full  employment. 

Equally  Important,  we  see  Increasing  un- 
derstanding of  the  simple  fact  that  most 
Americans  are  not  rich.  The  majority  of  the 
American  families  earn  less  then  $13,000  per 
year,  hardly  a  comfortable  standard  of  living 
for  a  family  in  most  areas  In  the  country. 
The  majority  of  Americans  are  beginning  to 
understand  In  the  most  direct  way  that  when 
their  elected  officials  vote  against  education 
programs,  or  Jobs  programs,  or  child  care 
programs,  that  those  elected  officials  are  vot- 
ing directly  against  their  economic  and  per- 
sonal interests. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  that 
money  does  not  solve  problems,  that  some- 
how money  vtIU  not  do  for  the  weaker  mem- 
bers of  our  society  what  it  has  done  for  the 
stronger.  When  the  military  tells  us  that 
they  would  like  less  money  to  build  our  de- 
fense, when  corporations  tell  us  that  they 
need  no  more  tax  "Incentives"  and  federal 
guarantees  to  Increase  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity; when  the  wealthy  tells  us  that  they 
need  no  tax  shelters  to  protect  their  wealth, 
thffn  and  only  then  will  we  believe  that  the 
poor  no  longer  need  programs  assisting  them 
to  gain  jobs  and  earn  a  decent  living  for 
their  families. 

We  agree  that  there  must  be  a  critical  re- 
view of  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  but 
that  review  must  serve  to  improve,  rather 
than  reduce  domestic  assistance  programs. 
More  effective  government  works  to  the 
benefit  of  minorities  and  the  poor.  A  review 
of  Congress'  actions  last  year  makes  clear 
that  many  of  the  key  votes  are  focused  on 
Increasing  or  decreasing  program  appropria- 
tions. Congress  must  act  responsibly  on  these 
decisions.  The  Caucus'  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  fiscal  year  1977  budget, 
which  we  released  on  February  6,  1976,  Indi- 
cates our  views  on  funding  for  many  pro- 
grams for  FY  1977. 

The  Caucus'  Legislative  Agenda  for  this 
Bicentennial  year  calls  for  legislative  action 
In  ten  basic  areas.  Many  of  these  Issues  were 
on  the  Caucus'  agenda  last  s3sslon,  and  they 
are  on  our  agenda  again  this  session  because 
they  are  fundamental  issues  which  must 
and  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Ten  Major  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Issue  Concerns: 

FnU  Employment 

Health  Care 

Urban  Revltallzatlon 

Rural  Development 

Civil  and  Political  Rights 

Education 

Welfare  Reform/Social  Insurance 
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Economic  Development/Aid  to  Minority 
Businesses 

The  Economy 

Foreign  Policy 

Under  each  of  these  areas  are  broad  and 
far-reaching  proposals,  such  as  national 
health  security,  as  well  as  more  limited  pur- 
pose proposals,  such  as  a  bill  to  fund  mobile 
health  units. 

These  are  Issues  not  only  for  the  Congress 
to  act  upon,  but  they  are  also  election  year 
Issues  for  candidates,  particularly  presi- 
dential candidates,  to  address.  We  believe 
that  the  black  community  and  those  with 
lower  Incomes  will  agree  with  our  positions 
and  Insist  that  the  candidates  must  take 
sound  positions  on  the  issues  to  merit  the 
support  of  their  constituency. 

The  Caucus  does  not  believe  that  these 
issues  are  all-lncluslve.  As  healthy  political 
dialogue  of  this  election  year  develops,  oth- 
ers In  our  community  will  speak  from  their 
own  perspective.  Nevertheless,  the  key  Items 
on  our  agenda  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
many  participants  at  the  Third  National 
Institute  of  Black  Elected  Officials,  held  In 
Washington  In  December  1975. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  unity  of  thought  In  the 
black  community  on  the  major  Issues,  anfl 
political  leaders,  black  and  non  black  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  fact  well. 

njLL   EMPLOYMENT 

The  passage  of  legislation  providing  mean- 
ingful employment  for  every  person  willing 
and  able  to  work  had  the  highest  priority 
on  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus"  Legis- 
lative Agenda  for  1975  and  It  remains  out 
top  priority  for  1976. 

What  Is  viewed  as  a  recession  by  the  na- 
tion Is  a  virtual  Depression  In  Black  and 
poor  communities.  In  fact,  the  Black  unem- 
ployment rate  has  not  been  below  6  percent 
since  1964 — a  level  considered  serious  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  March  1976,  im- 
employment  was  at  the  high  rate  of  7.5  per- 
cent, by  the  government's  measure.  Black 
unemployment  Is  at  12.5  percent  according 
to  the  government. 

We  believe  that  the  unemployment  rate, 
taking  Into  account  those  employed  part- 
time  but  seeking  full-time  work,  those  too 
discouraged  to  be  seeking  employment  who 
are  not  counted  as  unemployed  Is  much 
higher.  The  National  Urban  League  esti- 
mated In  Its  December  1975  Quarterly  Eco- 
nomic Report  on  the  Black  Worker  that  the 
true  black  unemplo3rment  rate  Is  over  38 
percent.  In  our  view,  there  Is  no  tolerable 
rate  of  imemployment. 

Understanding  the  need  to  build  broad 
public  support  for  the  Pull  Employment 
legislation,  the  Caucus  undertook  a  number 
of  steps  In  that  direction  last  year.  Zn  May 
1976,  the  Caucus  held  a  major  Pull  Employ- 
ment Forum  at  which  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Senate  co-sponsor  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  House  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Brooke,  and  many  union,  dvll 
rights  and  other  organizational  supporters 
spoke.  At  the  September  workshop  preced- 
ing the  Caucus'  Annual  Dinner,  another  dis- 
cussion session  was  held  on  Pull  Employ- 
ment legislation. 

In  the  past  several  months,  we  have  met 
with  the  House  Leadership,  top  union  lead- 
ership, corporate  and  civil  rights  leaden. 
In  response  to  this  extensive  Input,  the 
Pull  Employment  Act  has  been  Introduced 
In  amended  form  In  March  1976  as  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act,  H.R. 
50.  We  expect  that  bill  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  June  1976  and  It  must  be  passed 
with  a  margin  to  tell  the  President  that  a 
veto  will  be  overridden. 

The  Full  Employment  Bill  secures  the 
right  to  a  job  to  every  person  willing  and 
able  to  work.  The  bill  is  a  general  economic 
policy  measure  which  would  make  basic  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  the  economy. 
It  would  create  a  new  economic  framework 
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and  process  under  which  the  President,  .he 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be 
required  to  develop  each  year  common  eco- 
nomic goals  and  priorities.  By  law,  these 
policies  would  be  required  to  result  In  an 
unemployment  rate  of  no  more  than  3  per- 
cent in  4  years. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  requires  the 
following: 

That  the  President  must  prepare  a  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth  plan  to 
within  4  years,  with  further  reductions 
thereafter. 

Where  the  private  sector  Is  imable  to  hire 
the  unemployed,  the  federal  government 
would  serve  as  employer  of  last  resort,  main- 
taining a  Job  Guarantee  Office. 

A  permanent  countercyclical  grant  pro- 
gram would  serve  to  stabilize  State  and  local 
budgets  during  recessionary  periods. 

Supplementary  employment  policies  are 
established  to  address  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  youth  unemployment. 

A  systematic  annual  evaluation  of  federal 
regulations  and  programs  to  determine  If 
they  are  still  workable  and  effective  Is  man- 
dated. 

In  line  with  this  effort,  we  must  also 
focus,  untU  the  PuU  Employment  Act  is 
passed,  on  the  new  congressional  budget 
process  to  implement  full  employment.  The 
House  Budget  Resolution  passed  In  Novem- 
ber 1975  projected  unemployment  at  7JS 
percent  In  one  year,  clearly  an  unacceptable 
figure. 

Other  Employment  Measures 

While  passage  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Bill  Is  our  highest  priority,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  detailed  legislative  programs 
until  that  legislation  Is  In  effect.  The  Pull 
Employment  Act  Itself  contemplates  addi- 
tional supplemental  legislation. 

There  Is  an  Immediate  need,  notwithstand- 
ing the  effort  for  full  employment  legisla- 
tion, for  the  creation  of  additional  public 
service  jobs.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Project  Amendments  of  1976,  which  has 
passed  the  House,  would  provide  approxi- 
mately 200,000  additional  public  service  jobs, 
while  authorizing  the  funding  of  Emer- 
gency Employment  Projects  which  may  be 
nm  by  private  nonprofit  organizations,  edu- 
cational Institutions  or  community -based 
organizations.  This  program  Is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  President's  budget,  which 
wouli  reduce  the  c\irrent  job  level  by  about 
15,000  in  the  next  s'jt  months  with  further 
reductions  until  the  temporary  employ- 
ment program  Is  phased  out  by  late  1976 
or  early  1977.  This  effort  must  lae  resisted. 

Diirlng  1975,  4.5  million  unemployed 
Americans  exhausted  all  regular  state  un- 
employment benefits  for  weeks  1  through  39. 
Another  one  million  people  exhausted  their 
Federal  Supplemental  Benefits.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
in  1976  three  million  people  will  exhaust 
all  benefits.  The  situation  portrayed  by 
these  figures  Is  certainly  worse  for  those 
persons  who  are  without  permanent  cover- 
age. The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  will  provide 
some  additional  hope  through : 

Extending  coverage  to  farm,  domestic  and 
State  and  local  government  revenues  for 
Unemployment  Compensation  benefits  paid 
to  CETA  public  service  employees; 

Prohibiting  disqualification  for  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  solely  on  the  basis 
of  pregnancy;  and  Increasing  the  taxable 
wage  base  from  $4,200  to  $8,000  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1977. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  also  rec- 
ognizes that  many  of  the  gains  recently 
made  for  workers  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  coverage  imder  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  could  be  erased  overnight  If 
the  Congress  enacts  Infiatlonary  wage  In- 
creases that  force  small  employers  to  cut 
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their  payrolls  In  order  to  meet  ihem.  Tbe 
Caucus  will  support  those  Increases  which 
will  not  force  people  out  of  needed  jobs. 

Many  Black  and  minority  workers  who 
already  labor  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  wage 
scale  are  rendered  destitute  as  a  result  of 
work  related  injuries  or  disability.  At  pres- 
ent each  state  Is  responsible  for  setting  its 
standards  for  Worker's  Compensation.  Tbe 
report  of  the  Commission  on  State  Worker's 
Compensation  has  recommended  19  essen- 
tial elements  necessary  to  correct  existing 
Inequities.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
feels  that  legislation  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Howse  must  be  as  responsive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  needs  of  these  often  forgotten 
Americans. 

Finally,  we  also  continue  our  support  for 
passage  of  the  Part-time  Career  Opportunity 
Act,  which  provides  flexible  working  hours 
in  the  federal  government  for  persons  un- 
able to  work  full  time,  standard  hours.  The 
Senate  passed  similar  legislation  In  July 
1975. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    CARE 

National  Health  Care  legislation  can  be 
passed  this  year.  The  skeptics  tell  us  that  It 
is  too  costly,  that  the  lobbies  are  too  strong 
against  It,  that  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  will  to  act. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  will  act  If 
It  hears  from  the  American  people  that 
they  consider  health  care  a  fundamental 
right.  The  Congress  will  act  If  It  hears  that 
It  Is  more  costly — both  in  terms  of  our  per- 
sonal health  and  In  terms  of  the  payments 
that  are  already  made  for  health  Insurance 
and  health  services — not  to  have  a  sjrstem 
of  comprehensive  health  security. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  United  States  remains 
the  only  industrialized  nation  in  the  world 
without  a  comprehensive  health  care  sys- 
tem. According  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  out  of  every  four  persons  had  no  private 
coverage  against  the  costs  of  In-patlent  hos- 
pital care  In  1973.  Worse  still,  only  33.6 
percent  had  coverage  against  the  coets  of 
physicians'  services  In  the  office  or  home  and 
less  than  60  percent  had  coverage  for  drugs 
and  visiting  nursing  services. 

Although  the  United  States  has  been 
ranked  number  1  in  military  power,  it  fell  to 
fifteenth  among  nations  in  infant  mortality 
and  tu>enty-sixth  in  life  e^cpectancy  in  the 
early  1970's. 

The  Congress  has  begun  to  move  forward 
to  pass  national  health  care  legislation.  The 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee and  Health  Committee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  holding  hearings 
on  this  topic.  Interest  among  the  American 
people  has  increased  because  of  extensive 
education  campaigns  and  a  recognition  of 
the  simple  fact  that  Illness  knows  no  boxinds 
of  race,  sex,  age  or  wealth. 

Major  health  care  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced by  Caucus  members  and  others.  We 
believe  that  any  legislation  passed  must  be 
comprehensive.  Including  preventive  and 
educations^  services  as  well  as  treatment, 
rehabilitative  services  as  well  as  mental 
health  care.  It  must  have  progressive  trust 
fund  financing  so  as  to  ensure  an  adequate 
level  of  financial  support,  and  there  must 
be  Involvement  by  the  consumers  In  the 
program  operation  at  the  national  and  local 
level. 

We  believe  that  the  mental  health  care 
coverage  must  stimulate  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  community  mental  health 
centers,  promote  an  integrated  and  coordi- 
nated system  of  mental  health  service  de- 
livery and  cover  Inpatient  as  well  as  out- 
patient and  private  consultative  services. 

Finally,  any  national  health  security  pro- 
gram passed  must  contain  a  strong  research, 
planning  and  administrative  component. 

The  bills  H.R.  6283.  the  Health  Care  BUI. 
and  H.R.  22/S.  3  the  Health  SeeuHty  Bin. 
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which  have  already  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress meet  these  standards  and  are  endorsed 
by  the  Caucus. 

This  year,  the  President,  some  medical  or- 
ganizations and  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  urging  passage  of  so  called  "catastrophic" 
health  insurance.  Such  a  program  would 
only  cover  financial  costs  In  the  case  of  ex- 
tremely serious  Illnesses  and  accidents.  We 
believe  that  this  proposal  is  unsatisfactory 
and  that  it  must  be  opposed  because  it  di- 
lutes and  diverts  attention  from  the  truly 
comprehensive  health  care  program  that  Is 
needed.  , 

OTHZK  HEALTH  CASE  LZCISLATION 

The  MolMe  HeaUh  Units  Act  shovdd  be 
passed  to  provide  health  care  delivery  assist- 
ance to  medically  underserved  urban  and 
rural  areas  throiigh  special  project  grants 
for  the  purchase  of  mobile  health  units. 

While  the  Heart  and  Lung  bUl  passed  last 
year  provides  fimds  for  additional  research 
Into  birth  defects,  there  remains  the  need 
for  legUlation  to  assist  lower-income  preg- 
nant women  to  utilize  amniocentesis,  an  ex- 
pensive examination  needed  to  detect  and 
treat  birth  defects. 

Narcotics  traffic  remains  a  deep  concern  of 
the  Caucus.  Negotiations  with  the  Adminis- 
tration have  Jed  to  Increased  enforcement 
efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin  and  other 
drugs  from  foreign  coimtrtes.  As  a  result  of 
legislation  passed  last  year,  the  National  In- 
stttute  for  Drug  Addiction  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  now  adminUters  most 
drug  addiction  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  and  it  must  be  provided  adequate 
appropriations  to  attain  its  goals. 

The  Social  Security  Act  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  coverage  under  the  Medicare 
program  for  routine  Papanicolaou  (Pap) 
tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 

Even  the  most  far-reaching  health  care 
legislation  will  require  health  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals.  parttcvdarly  from  mi- 
nority groups.  We  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  additional  medical  schools 
attached  to  predominantly  black  colleges  so 
as  to  ensure  a  greater  supply  of  minority 
physicians.  There  must  also  be  adequate  fi- 
nancing available  for  low-lncrane  students 
to  attend  medical  school. 


PICKING  LINCOLN'S  POCKETB 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  14,  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had 
been  a  busy  Friday.  Visitors  had  come 
and  gone,  correspondence  had  been 
read,  newspapers  perused  and  clipped, 
and  a  Cabinet  meeting  conducted.  It  was 
just  after  8  in  the  evening.  The  final 
visitor  of  the  day,  former  Congressman 
George  Ashmun,  had  Just  left.  Abraham 
Lincoln  hastily  grabbed  his  hat  and  hur- 
ried to  join  his  wife  in  their  carriage.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  lihcoln  had  a  theater 
engagement.  They  were  late. 

As  postmaster  of  New  Salem.  IlL. 
Lincoln  was  noted  for  his  casual  habit 
of  keeping  letters  in  his  hat  and  filing 
other  items  in  his  pockets.  Indeed, 
throughout  his  life  Lincoln  was  known 
for  habits  that  were  casual  if  not  down- 
right untidy.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
on  that  fateful  Friday  night.  President 
Lincoln's  pockets  were  cluttered  with 
accumulated  debris  as  well  as  the  day- 
to-day  objects  anyone  might  carry. 
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Several  letters  hac  been  thnist  this 
time  In  his  pockets,  iot  his  hat.  News- 
paper clippings  had  IJeen  carefully  filed 
in  his  wallet.  In  addition,  there  were  the 
inevitable  pocketkni  "e,  handkerchief, 
some  spectacles,  a  wa  ch  fob,  and  a  few 
other  items — a  comman  lot  of  common 
objects*  Imbued  with  extraordinary  in- 
terest and  value  onl3  because  of  their 
owner.  ] 

What  is  surprising;  however,  is  that 
these  items  were  destiiied  for  a  long  and 
strange  journey  and  s;ill  make  news  111 
years  later. 

It  was  late  when  tih  e  Llncolns  arrived 
at  Ford's  Theater.  The  first  act  of  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  was  well  imderway 
but  was  interrupted  b  -iefly  for  a  tribute 
to  the  President.  The  lincolns  and  their 
guests,  Maj.  Henry  Riithbone  and  Miss 
Clara  Harris,  then  set  tied  back  to  enjoy 
toe  comedy.  For  an  hi  )ur  and  a  half  toe 
evening  was  largely  uneventful,  punctu- 
ated only  by  an  occasional  guffaw  from 
toe  audience. 

In  act  3,  scene  2  of  the  play,  toere  is 
a  moment  when  only  ( ^ne  actor  is  on  the 
stage.  In  toe  role  of  ,  ^sa  Trenchard,  he 
delivers  a  line  which  h  designed  to  pro- 
voke laughter:  "Well,  I  guess  I  know 
enough  to  turn  yoif  in  lide  out,  you  sock- 
dologizlng  old  man  trap."  These  were 
toe  last  words  Lincoln  heard.  As  toe 
audience  laughed,  a  sttot  rang  out.  John 
Wilkes  Booth  had  faially  wounded  toe 
President. 

For  a  few  momeni^  confusion  and 
chaos  reigned.  Many  £  tartled  toeatergo- 
ers  toought  toe  shot  was  part  of  the 
play  and  toe  man  llniping  across  toe 
stage  one  of  the  actors.  That  notion  was 
soon  disabused  by  hysterical  screams 
from  toe  Presidential  box.  A  physician 
In  toe  audience  pus  tied  torough  toe 
bedlam  to  toe  Presidei  tial  box.  Hurried- 
ly, he  opened  toe  Preiiident's  collar  and 
shirt  cuJffs,  shoving  tie  President's  cuff 
Hnk.«;  into  one  of  Lincoln's  pockets.  He 
saw  toat  toe  wound  wi  is  fatal  and  called 
for  men  to  help  carr;r  the  dying  Pres- 
ident to  a  more  comf<  stable  place. 

Willing  hands  gently  carried  the 
stricken  giant  down  tt  e  narrow  corridor 
and  steps,  out  toe  miiin  entrance,  and 
torough  toe  crowd  toJ  t  had  gathered  In 
toe  street.  They  took  '.  lim  to  toe  xmpre- 
tentious  Peterson  house  directly  across 
lOto  Street  from  toe  tl  leater.  During  toe 
short  journey,  severs  1  letters  slipped 
from  toe  President's  pocket.  An  alert 
New  Hampshire  army  oflScer  in  toe  en- 
tourage, Capt.  E.  E.  Bedee,  stooped  and 
picked  toem  up. 

The  President  was  ( arried  up  a  half- 
flight  of  stairs  and  ddwn  toe  hall  to  a 
small  rear  bedroom.  :Cver  so  carefully, 
his  long  lean  body  was  placed  diagonally 
on  toe  too-small  bed.  Doctors,  friends, 
cabinet  members,  anc.  family  crowded 
togetoer  aroimd  toe  led  to  mark  toe 
passing  of  Lincoln's  la  >t  hours. 

In  anotoer  smEdl  roc  m  across  toe  hall. 
War  Secretary  Edwin  fd.  Stanton  busily 
interviewed  witnesses  land  directed  toe 
pursuit  of  Lincoln's  aisassin  as  well  as 
an  xuiknown  assailant  who  had  tried 
simultaneously  to  mu'der  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Sewird.  Also  present 
in   toe  house  was   lilncoln's   intimate 
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friend  and  private  secretary,  John  Hay. 
In  tois  maelstrom  of  activity.  Captain 
Bedee  sought  some  autoority  to  whom  he 
could  turn  over  toe  letters  he  had  picked 
up. 

Since  John  Hay  was  Lincoln's  secre- 
tary, Bedee  toought  he  was  toe  most 
logical  person.  The  secretary  was  busy, 
however,  and  did  not  have  toe  time  to 
consider  toe  captain's  request.  Instead, 
he  told  him  to  return  toe  next  morning 
and  turn  over  toe  letters. 

Bedee  dutifully  did  so,  but  by  toen  Hay 
had  departed.  Captain  Bedee  faced  a  di- 
lemma. He  was  under  orders  to  return 
to  his  regiment  witoout  furtoer  delay 
but  still  had  not  fulfilled  toe  assignment 
Hay  had  given  him.  He  decided  to  give 
toe  letters  to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
who  remained  on  duty  at  toe  Peterson 
house.  Satisfied  toat  he  had  fulfilled  his 
obligation,  toe  captain  left  to  rejoin  his 
troops  in  Virginia. 

Earlier  toat  morning,  at  7:22,  toe 
President  had  died.  In  the  turmoil  toat 
followed  toe  tragedy,  arrangements  for 
toe  return  of  Lincoln's  personal  belong- 
ings— his  clotoes  and  toe  items  from  his 
pockets — were  not  recorded.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  toat  a  War  Department 
fimctionary  bimdled  them  up  and  had 
toem  sent  to  toe  White  House,  toere  de- 
livering toem  either  to  a  family  member 
or  Judge  David  Davis,  administrator  of 
the  Lincoln  estate. 

In  toe  meantime,  John  Hay  had  re- 
membered toe  letters  Captain  Bedee  had 
promised  to  turn  over  to  him.  The  cap- 
tain could  not  be  located  in  Washing- 
ton, of  course,  and  an  order  for  his  arrest 
was  issued.  The  captain  was  appre- 
hended, confined  in  jail  for  a  night,  and 
toen  questioned.  Understandably  indig- 
nant, he  told  his  interrogator  toat  he 
had  turned  toe  papers  over  to  Stanton. 
The  confusion  was  tous  resolved  and  toe 
captain  released.  Subsequently  he  re- 
ceived a  profuse  apology  for  his  unde- 
served and  ignominious  jailing. 

Secretary  Stanton  and  John  Hay  met 
to  dispose  of  toe  letter.  Those  toat  were 
pm"ely  personal  were  turned  over  to  Hay 
and  later  to  Judge  Davis.  Letters  per- 
taining to  oflBcial  business  were  retained 
for  inclusion  in  the  War  or  State  Depart- 
ment records,  but  Hay  was  given  copies. 
The  copies  would  presumably  have  also 
been  later  turned  over  to  Davis. 

These  letters  were  probably  added  to 
the  collection  of  Lincoln  papers  Davis  re- 
tained, and  which  were  given  to  toe  Li- 
brary of  Congress  by  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln. No  particular  notice  identifying 
these  letters  was  ever  made  and  toey  are 
now  doubtless  irretrievably  mixed  in  with 
toe  toousands  of  other  docmnents  in  toe 
collection. 

The  other  Items  from  Lincoln's  pockets 
on  the  night  of  toe  assassination  were 
retained  by  toe  family.  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln placed  them  in  a  small  blue  card- 
board box,  wrote  in  his  own  hand  an 
identifying  card  and  pasted  it  on  toe  top 
of  toe  box  and  put  it  in  a  safe  along  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  pearls,  toe  family  Bible, 
Queen  Victoria's  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  several  other  pieces. 
These  narrowly  escaped  being  lost  In 
1925.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  donated  toe 
safe  to  Ekwanok  Club  in  Manchester. 
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Vermont.  When  the  safe  was  opened  by 
his  lawyer  In  toe  club,  toe  mementoes 
were  discovered  and  returned  to  him. 

When  Robert  Todd  Lmcoln  died  in 
1926.  all  of  toese  relics  were  passed  on  to 
his  oldest  daughter.  Mrs.  Mary  LtncoUi 
Isham.  In  1928,  Mrs.  Isham  executed  a 
codicil  to  her  will  providing  for  toe  be- 
quest of  several  Lincoln  items  to  toe 
Smithsonian  Museum.  Included  was  the 
box  of  items  from  Lincoln's  pockets. 

In  1937  Mrs.  Isham  changed  her  mind 
and  presented  toe  relics  to  toe  Library  of 
Congress.  At  a  personal  meeting  wito 
Librarian  Herbert  Putaam  on  October 
27, 1937,  Mrs.  Isham  relinquished  toe  box. 
In  toeir  brief  interview,  Mrs.  Isham  ex- 
pressed fears,  apparently  fears  toat  had 
been  shared  by  her  mother,  that  toe 
items  associated  wito  the  assassination 
might  lend  themselves  to  sensation-mon- 
gering.  Several  instances  were  probably 
in  her  mind  at  toe  time.  For  example,  a 
few  strands  of  bloodsoaked  hair  from 
Lincoln's  head  had  been  encased  m  a 
ring.  This  grisly  souvenir  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  John 
May.  The  coat  Lincoln  wore  toat  evening 
was  a  treasured  display  in  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society.  Similar  reminders  of 
toe  tragic  assassination  were  on  display 
in  other  public  institutions. 

Librarian  Putnam,  anxious  to  assuage 
Mrs.  Isham's  fears,  offered  to  place  a  re- 
striction on  the  relics.  He  proposed  toey 
be  placed  in  the  Librarian's  safe  and  no 
publicity  be  given  to  toe  acquisition. 
Under  these  conditions,  toe  articles  from 
Lincoln's  pockets  were  added  to  the  Li- 
brary collections. 

In  1944  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mrs.  Isham,  wrote  to  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  Archibald  MacLelsh 
asking  him  to  confirm  information  he 
had  received  that  no  letters  were  in  toe 
blue  cardboard  box.  The  Library,  In  keep- 
ing with  its  promise  to  Mrs.  Isham,  mata- 
talned  a  discreet  silence. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Jime  1944  issue  of 
the  Lincoln  Herald,  Bullard  declared  toat 
toe  Library  of  Congress  possessed  toe 
items  from  Lincoln's  pockets.  In  toe  wake 
of  Bullard 's  disclosure,  toe  library 
sought  to  be  released  from  Its  pledge  of 
secrecy.  On  August  4, 1944,  Mr.  MacLelsh 
wrote  toe  request  to  Lincoln  Isham,  Mrs. 
Isham's  son.  No  response  was  received.  In 
1947 — the  year  the  Lincoln  papers  were 
opened  to  the  public — ^the  Library  again 
tried  to  obtain  permission  to  display  toe 
items.  Mrs.  Jessie  Lincoln  Randolph,  Lin- 
coln Isham's  sister,  steadfastly  refused  to 
release  toe  Library  from  Its  pledge  of 
secrecy. 

On  several  otoer  occasions  over  toe 
years,  toe  Library  renewed  Its  effort  to 
release  Information  about  the  relics,  but 
the  heirs  continued  toelr  opposition. 
Nevertoeless,  word  of  toe  Library's  own- 
ership had  spread.  Queries,  scholarly 
and  otoerwlse,  were  received  by  the  Li- 
brary. Despite  newspaper  accounts,  men- 
tion In  magazines,  and  other  publicity, 
toe  Library  responded  to  all  queries  wito 
noncommital  replies.  In  1959,  toe  year 
marking  toe  sequicentennlsd  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  toe  Library  once  more  pleaded  for 
release  from  Its  pledge  of  secrecy.  It  was 
still  to  no  avail. 

At  long  last  on  Lincoln's  blrtoday  In 
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toe  Nation's  Bicentennial  year  toe  silence 
was  broken.  A  monto  ago,  on  February 
12,  Daniel  Boorstin,  newly  installed  as 
Librarian  of  Congress,  decided  toe  time 
had  come.  The  Lincoln  heirs  to  whom  toe 
pledge  of  silence  had  been  made  were  de- 
ceased. Boorstin  inserted  an  old- 
fashioned  key  in  a  black  strongbox  and 
opened  it.  Inside  was  toe  small  blue  card- 
board box.  Still  pasted  on  toe  top  was 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  identifying  note. 
Boorstin  opened  toe  box  and  removed 
the  contents. 

It  was  an  occasion  wito  no  fanfare.  A 
few  representatives  of  news  services  were 
present  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  event 
appeared  to  be  a  casual  anticlimax.  In 
truto.  it  was  a  moment  of  high  drama  In 
toe  long  and  exciting  chronicle  of  toe 
Lincoln  saga. 

In  toe  years  since  his  deato  historians 
by  toe  hundreds  have  scoured  for  every 
bit  of  information  related  to  his  life,  and 
especially  to  his  final  12  hours.  Now,  sud- 
denly, toe  discovery  of  a  veritable  vein 
of  pure  gold — toe  contents  of  his  pockets 
the  night  he  died. 

After  toe  opening,  toe  items,  togetoer 
wito  toe  cardboard  box  and  toe  metal 
strongbox,  were  transferred  by  Boorstin 
to  toe  Rare  Book  Division  of  toe  Library 
for  permanent  custody.  The  first  step 
was  public  display  under  a  heavy  glass 
case  on  toe  second  fioor  of  toe  library. 
The  display  will  continue  until  April  30. 
Then  toe  items  will  be  stored  in  a  man- 
ner to  minimize  deterioration  from  light, 
air,  and  handling. 

I  had  my  first  look  at  the  display  Fri- 
day, March  19,  and  thanks  to  Library 
officials  had  toe  chance  to  examine  toe 
items  at  close  range.  Six  husky  Library 
employees  loosened  and  removed  toe 
heavy  case  to  make  toe  examination  pos- 
sible. 

Included  were  two  pairs  of  spectacles. 
One  was  a  gold-rimmed  pair  given  Lin- 
coln by  his  burly  Illinois  friend  and  body- 
guard. Ward  Hill  Lamon.  One  of  toe 
screws  holding  toe  bows  to  toe  frame 
was  missing.  A  crude  repair  had  been 
made  wito  string,  miraculously  toreaded 
torough  toe  tiny  passage  intended  for  toe 
screw,  wito  toe  ends  brought  together  in 
a  knot  outside.  Was  tois  ingenious  repair 
by  Lincoln  himself?  My  answer  Is  a  re- 
soimding  afBrmative.  Who  else  but  toe 
unpretentious  Chief  Executive  would 
have  settled  for  a  repair  so  informal. 

Regardless  of  who  made  toe  repair, 
Lincoln  was  known  to  prefer  tois  pair 
for  reading.  Doubtless  he  used  toem  while 
seated  in  the  box  at  Ford's  toeater  to 
read  toe  play  bill  handed  him  as  he 
entered,  toen  later  to  read  a  dispatch 
brought  to  him  by  a  messenger. 

These  spectacles,  I  mused,  had  enabled 
Lincoln  first  to  pen  and  toen  to  read  toe 
greatest  of  all  state  papers,  the  Second 
I"  ugmal. 

The  reading  occurred  just  5  weeks  be- 
fore his  assassination.  The  ceremony 
occurred  at  the  east  front  of  toe  U.S. 
Capitol.  A  photograph  taken  toat  day 
shows  toe  assassin-to-be.  John  Wilkes 
Booto,  standing  on  a  portico  less  toan 
50  feet  from  Lincoln. 

I  must  admit  my  fingers  trembled  as  I 
held  the  spectacles.  A  Library  official 
estimate^  toat  less  than  a  dozen  peo- 
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pie — at  toe  most — had  touched  toe 
spectacles  since  Lincoln  himself  last 
used  toem.  It  was  touching  greataess  In 
a  very  personal  and  exhlliaratlng  way. 

The  otoer  pair  of  spectacles  was  In  a 
small  sUver  case.  Each  bow  was  hinged  in 
toe  center  and  so  was  toe  nose  bridge. 

Anotoer  Item  was  a  lens  cleaner,  con- 
sisting of  two  pads  of  chamois  brought 
close  to  each  otoer  by  a  metal  frame. 
Obviously  it  enabled  Lincoln  to  clean 
boto  sides  of  eye  glasses  simultaneously. 

An  ivory  pocketknife  wito  silver 
mountings  was  toere.  So  was  a  very  large 
white  Irish-linen  handkerchief,  wito  toe 
name  "A.  Lincoln"  onbroldered  in  red 
crosstitch.  It  was  neatly  folded,  soiled 
only  lightly  along  toe  edges  of  toe  folds. 
Another  item  was  a  pendant-like  watch 
fob  of  gold  quartz,  but  no  watch  wito  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  souvenir  kept  in  his 
pocket  from  some  unrecorded  occasion 
when  a  watchchain  broke.  One  of  toe 
sleeve  buttons  removed  on  toe  night  of 
toe  assassination  was  toere. 

A  brown  leatoer  wallet — still  like  new 
and  lined  in  purple  silk — ^yielded  several 
items:  a  toin  pencil  designed  to  fit  in  a 
wallet  fold,  several  newspaper  clippings, 
and  a  Confederate  $5  bill.  The  clippings 
included  articles  on  discontent  in  toe 
Southern  Army,  emancipation  In  Mis- 
souri, toe  Lincoln-Johnson  campaign 
platform,  and  John  Bright's  observa- 
tions on  toe  American  Presidency — ran- 
dom bits  of  news  toat  doubtless  had 
caught  and  pleased  toe  Chief  Execu- 
tive's eye.  Each  report  was  favorable  to 
his  administration.  The  Confederate  cur- 
rency was  probably  a  souvenir  of  Lin- 
coln's trip  to  Richmond  a  few  days 
earlier. 

These  were  toe  commonplace  objects 
carried  by  toe  imcommon  President  aa 
toe  night  he  met  a  cruel  deato. 

Time  has  softened  toe  pain  of  his 
deato  but  It  has  not  diminished  toe  In- 
spiration of  his  life.  To  toe  hundreds  of 
toousands  of  people  toe  world  over  who 
are  devoted  to  Lincoln,  toe  pocket  reve- 
lations add  a  new  human  dimension  toat 
Is  warm  and  comforting.  The  spectacles 
repaired  wito  string,  toe  watchless  fob, 
toe  friendly  press  cUppings.  toe  Confed- 
erate currency,  toe  neatly  folded  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  and  toe  pocket- 
kni^'e  bring  him  back  from  marble  and 
bronze  to  commonplace  terms  we  all  can 
understand  and  cherish. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY  TO  RECEIVE  TORAH 
SCROLL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
jimction  with  toe  celebration  of  ova:  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial.  Temple  Israel,  on 
behalf  of  toe  Jewish  community  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Is  presenting  a  sacred  Torah 
Scroll  to  toe  Montgomery  County  His- 
torical Society. 

The  sacred  Torah  is  toe  bedrock  of 
Jewish    ethics.    Justice,    religion,    and 
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education.  It  Is  toe  wellsprlng  of  the  con* 
cepts  and  beliefs  of  Judaism. 

Christians,  too,  look  to  toese  sacred 
writings  for  guidance  and  instruction. 
They  share  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  as 
toe  first  Five  Books  of  toe  Holy  Bible. 
Thus,  toe  Torah  is  a  vital  link  between 
Jews  and  Christians  in  toe  worship  of  the 
same  God  and  toe  practice  of  love  toward 
their  fellow  men  and  women. 

The  presentation  of  this  revered  ob- 
ject to  toe  Montgomery  County  Histori- 
cal Society  is.  tn  effect,  toe  giving  of  a 
summation  of  toe  most  cherished  ideals 
of  toe  Dayton  Jewish  community  to  be 
shared  wito  all  of  toe  area's  residents. 
The  presence  of  toe  Torah  will  be  sym- 
bolic of  the  aspirations  and  contributions 
of  all  of  toe  Jewish  citizens  who  have 
lived  in  toe  community. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  embodiment  of 
toe  spirit  and  work  of  toe  Jewish  com- 
munity in  toe  Daytcm  area  is  enshrined 
for  toe  benefit  of  aHl  of  our  citizens  by  toe 
Montgomery  Coimt^  Historical  Society. 

In  our  Bicentennial  Year,  it  should  be 
noted  toat  our  Founding  Fatoers  chose 
a  verse  from  the  Torah  to  be  inscribed 
hi  the  Liberty  BeU: 

Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  l&nd 
vrnto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof.  (Levltloua 
26:10). 

May  this  gift  of  the  sacred  Torah  pro- 
claim toe  contributions,  hopes,  and  ideals 
of  our  Jewish  citizens  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  toe  Dayton  area. 


ISRAELI  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
ARABS 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

or    NKW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  re- 
sults of  toe  mimicipal  elections  on  toe 
West  Barik.  Monday,  deserve  toe  careful 
attention  of  everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  peace  hi  toe  Midesist.  Palestinian 
nationalists  won  control  of  toe  govern- 
ments of  toe  first,  second,  and  fourto 
largest  towns  in  the  Israeli -occupied 
West  Bank.  The  semiofficial  Israeli  state 
radio  admitted  that  toe  heavy  voting  in 
22  towns  and  villages  represented  a 
strong  protest  against  the  occupation 
and  showed  strong  support  for  toe  PIX>. 

These  election  results  come  soon  after 
widespread  rioting  by  Palestinians  in  toe 
occupied  territories  and  within  toe 
boundaries  of  Israel  Itself.  In  response 
to  toese  disturbances,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  toe  Trenton  Sunday  Times- 
Advertiser  toat  I  found  most  tooughtful 
and  provocative.  Altoough  I  do  not  ex- 
pect all  of  my  colleagues  to  agree  wito 
its  conclusions.  I  am  sure  toat  everyone 
will  find  it  interesting  reading: 

SOBCETHING  NEW  tjNDEB  THE  T«a>*KT.T  StTW 

The  recent  disturbances  pitting  IsraeU 
Arabs  against  police  In  GalUee — ^leaving  sU 
IsraeU  Arabs  dead  and  scores  wounded — adds 
a  somber  new  dimension  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
confrontation . 

The  IsraeU  Arabs — those  who  remained 
within  the  borders  of  Israel  after  the  first 
Arab-Isi«ell  war  In  1948 — number  some  460.- 
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000  and  form  one-seven  bh  of  Israel's  popu- 
lation. Generally  better' educated  and  more 
prosperous  than  their  te  low  Arabs  In  neigh- 
boring states,  they  have  tended  to  be  politi- 
cally quiescent  diu-tng  tlie  past  28  years. 


demonstrations  In 
Israeli  plan  to  ex- 
compensatlon,  land 


Now  the  Israeli  Arab 
Oftlllee — sparked  by  an 
proprlate,  although  with 
for  more  Jewish  settlemecit — shows  what  any 
student  of  group  relations  would  have 
known:  What  looks  to  a  dominant  group 
like  the  relative  advantstge  of  Its  minority 
strikes  that  same  minority  as  relative  depri- 
vation. 

Israel's  Arabs,  althoui  ;h  citizens,  do  not 
serve  In  the  army.  They  Eire  woefully  under- 
represented  In  Israeli  pclltlcs  and  adminis- 
tration. They  hav«  fewer  educational  or  eco- 
nomic oppoT-tunlties  thai  Jews.  There  Is  no 
crude  legal  dlscrlmlnatl  jn,  but  the  Israeli 
Arabs  remain  hostages  io  the  Interminable 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Tlie  Jews  of  Israel 
worry  about  them  as  a  potential  fifth  col- 
umn while  politically- ictlve  Palestinians 
distrust  their  political  qu  letlsm. 

Israel's  Arabs  can  live  In  peace  and  equal- 
ity with  Israel's  Jews  only  when  the  latter 
can  live  In  security  and  mutual  acceptance 
with  Israel's  Arab  neighbors. 

No  people  and  no  state  In  the  Middle 
East  will  be  secure  untU  the  regional  polit- 
ical leadership  learns  t)  tolerate  diversity 
within  Its  own  borders  t  nd  beyond.  This  Is 
the  ultimate  lesson  of  Tews  and  Arabs  In 
Israel,  of  Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors,  of 
Muslims,  Christians  and  Druzes  In  Lebanon, 
of  Arabs  and  Kurds  In  Iraq,  Greeks  and 
Turks  In  Cyprus  .  . . 

In  an  atmosphere  of  re  ^onal  peace  Israel's 
Arabs  can  be  loyal  and  fully  participating 
members  of  the  Israeli  pc  Utlcal  system  with- 
out bearing  the  stigma  }f  religious  or  ctil- 
tural  disloyalty  to  felow  Arabs  beyond 
Israel's  borders.  Wlthou';  such  peace,  they 
can  only  be  second-clasa  citizens. 

What  then  Is  to  be  don(  ?  All  parties  appear 
bogged  down  In  a  slncsre  but  misguided 
belief  that  the  fault  lUs  with  others  and 
that  the  next  Initiative  must  come  from 
others.  Israel,  the  vlcto"  in  four  different 
Arab-Israeli  wars.  Is  sml  ten  with  the  mili- 
tary Midas  touch.  Vlct»ry  brings  neither 
peace  nor  security.  Instead,  defense  spend- 
ing has  more  than  double  1  In  the  past  decade 
and  total  full-time  mmttiry  forces  Increased 
by  roughly  50  per  cent. 

Since  the  June  1967  wa  r  Israel  has  enjoyed 
the  dubious  advantage  o'  being  an  occupy- 
ing power  over  about  one  nlUlon  Arabs  living 
on  the  West  Bank  and  In  Oaza.  This  huge 
mass  of  defeated,  occuptid  people,  with  no 
desire  or  chance  to  Integrate  Into  an  Israeli 
political  community — ad  led  to  the  460,000 
Israeli  Arabs — brings  Isriel  perilously  close 
to  being  an  "Imperial"  power  Just  as  her 
Arab  enemies  have  long   nslsted. 

Israel's  leaders  clearly  I  ntended  to  use  the 
1967  territorial  gains  ai  bargaining  chips 
forcing  the  Arabs  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. There  was  nothing  inreasonable  about 
this,  but  events  since  1J67 — especially  the 
brutal  October  1973  wi.r — show  that  the 
tactic  has  not  worked.  American-mediated 
shuttle  diplomacy  also  appears  to  have 
faltered. 

This  being  the  case,  something  new  must 
be  tried.  Israel,  stronger  'and  more  cohesive 
than  any  of  her  neighbors,  can  best  take 
the  initiative.  Israel,  the  frlctor  in  four  wars, 
can  best  make  the  beau  gt  ste. 

Now  it  Is  time  for  a  ;>ropo8aI  worthy  of 
Hertzl  or  Ben-Qurlon 
nounce  unilaterally  its  intention  to  return 
the  lands  occupied  In  1 967  to  any  group 
(Including  the  PLC)  willing  to  recognize  and 
live  in  peace  with  Israel. 

In  so  doing  Israel  ivould 
bargaining  position  tl  lat 
nothing  but  grief  In  favor  of  a  dynamic 
policy  calculated  to  smoki  i  out  the  moderates 
among  the  Arabs  (Includ  ng  elements  in  the 


abandon    a 
has     brought 
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PliO).  Even  if  no  Arab  response  follows, 
Israel  will  have  restored  its  now  badly- 
damaged  International  standing  and 
affirmed  a  sense  of  national  seU-ptirpoee 
unsullied  by  doubts  about  dominating 
others. 

Before  dismissing  the  idea  as  impractical, 
Just  remember  that  Israel  was  biUlt  by 
dreamers.  It's  time  for  another  dream — of 
Arab-Israeli  amity. 


April  i.4,  1976 


A  BICENTENNIAL  MESSAGE 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  our  National,  State 
and  local  governments  are  preparing  a 
multitude  of  activities  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  Our  country  has  made  many 
contributions  to  mankind,  but  it  is  the 
American  spirit,  the  American  way  of 
doing  things  that  we  are  celebrating  as 
well.  A  well  known  and  respected  Missls- 
sippian,  Mr.  Alex  McKeigney  of  Jackson, 
has  composed  a  Bicentennial  message 
which  expresses  the  American  experience 
as  eloquently  as  any  I  have  found.  I  am 
privileged  to  share  this  message  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  commend  it  to  their 
attention: 

I  Am  the  United  States  op  America 
(By  Alex  McKeigney) 
I  am  the  United  States  of  America — the 
blessed  land  of  liberty.  I  was  bom  a 
long  time  ago,  because,  you  see,  liberty 
was  born  when  God,  the  Creator,  first 
breathed  life  into  man,  created  him  in 
His  own  image,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  spirit  of  Uberty. 

I  am  the  dreams,  the  plans  and  the  work  of 
men  and  women  who  have  loved  free- 
dom down  through  all  the  ages. 

I  am  the  first  settlers  who  landed  in  Virginia 
and  at  Plymouth  Rock; 

I'm  the  Red  man,  the  Black  and  Yellow 
man — I'm  millions  of  people  from  all 
across  the  earth  who  came  to  this  good 
land  to  Uve,  to  work,  to  dream,  to 
buUd— 

And  to  die,  if  need  be,  that  liberty  might  still 
Uva. 

I'm  the  surging  tides  of  New  England,  the 
corn  fields  of  mid-America; 
The  wheat  fields  of  the  plain  states; 
the  tall  trees  of  the  great  West; 

I  am  the  cattle  grazing  on  matchless  hills 
and  prairies; 

I'm  the  Grand  Canyon  and  painted 
deserts,  the  magic  of  ten  thousand 
rivers,  twisting  streams,  and  sky-blue 
lakes,  large  and  small. 

I'm  the  cotton  fields  of  Dixie,  white  sand 
beaches,  mighty  oceans  and  the  moon- 
lit Gulf; 

I'm  Rocky  Mountain  grandeur  and  limitless 
treasures  beneath  the  earth. 

I  am  country  miislc,  opera  and  symphony, 

great  books  and  simple  rhymes. 
I'm  mighty  industries,  financial  institutions, 

busy  streets  and  highways — 
Arts  and  crafts  and  shops  and  stores,  motion 

pictures,      little      theatre,      countless 

festivals. 

I  am  men  and  women  in  field  and  factory,  in 
laboratories.  In  hospitals,  in  commu- 
nications media; 


Teachers  in  classrooms;  people  In  profes- 
sions; men  in  space,  walking  on  the 
moon. 

I  am  an  athlete  in  a  crowded  stadium 
or  a  hunter  at  early  dawn; 

I  am  a  minister  proclaiming  Ood's  Holy 
Word,  and  a  mighty  choir. 
I  am  countless  public  servants — most 
of  them  little  known — working  at  the 
many  tasks  of  government  all  across 
the  land; 

Whatever  the  task — large  or  small — ^I'm 
someone  there,  carrying  the  load. 

I  am  the  right  to  free  speech,  to  own  prop- 
erty and  direct  enterprise; 
I  am  the  right  to  worship  God,  the 
Creator,  and  to  live  life  abundantly  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  gave  life  eternal. 

I  answered  freedom's  call  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  town,  prayed  with  Washing- 
ton in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge;  I  was 
at  Yorktown  and  New  Orleans,  In 
cotintless  battles  on  the  seas,  and  later 
in  the  air; 

I  fought  at  the  Alamo  and  Chapultepec,  rode 
with  Lee  and  Jackson, 
Stood  with  Grant  at  Vlcksburg  and 
Meade  at  Gettysburg;  I  charged  with 
the  Rough  Riders,  fought  at  Belleau 
Wood,  landed  in  the  hell  of  Normandy 
and  a  score  of  Pacific  islands — 

Stood  the  test  in  frozen  Korea  and  steam- 
ing Vietnam — 

I   gave  my  blood   that  the  blood  of 
others  might  run  free. 

I'm  all  these  and  much,  much  more  in  these 
United  States  in  this  200th  year  of 
liberty; 

But  more  than  anjrthlng  else  I  Eun  the  heart 
and  soul  of  free  men  and  women  and 
little  children,  who  love  their  God  and 
this  good  land,  and 

Who  know  that  in  Him  there  is  strength  and 
courage  and  love  to  light  the  way. 

Yes — I  am  the  United  States  of  America— 
and  under  God  forever  I  will  be  I 


Apnl  IJf,  1976 


STATE  SENATOR  WALTER  GIVHAN 
DEAN  OF  ALABAMA  LEGISLATURE 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  Senator  Walter  Glvhan,  a  great 
man  and  native  of  Safford,  Ala.,  was 
taken  from  among  us  by  death.  Dur- 
ing his  73  years,  he  participated  tn 
many  worthwhile  endeavors — ^practi- 
cally everything  that  is  good  In  our  soci- 
ety. "Mr.  Walter,"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  to  all,  was  gentle  and  kindly 
with  an  inner  strength  which  made  him 
an  outstanding  leader.  Everything  he  did, 
he  did  to  perfection  and  he  enjoyed  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  the  dean  of  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature and  was  servl'ng  his  sixth  consecu- 
tive term,  having  spent  38  yeare  in  the 
legislature,  longer  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  our  State.  The  plight  of  the 
farmer  was  his  foremost  interest,  and  his 
record  of  service  and  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  agriculture  will  memorial- 
ize Senator  Walter  Glvhan  for  all  time. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family 
and  all  who  knew  him,  but  our  State  will 
be  a  better  place  because  of  his  great 
Interest  and  dedicated  work. 


In  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  Insert  the 
following  articles  from  our  district  news- 
papers to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
[From    the    Selzna     (Ala.)     Tlme»-Journal, 

Feb.  19,  1976] 

Oivhan:    Thz  End  of  an  Era   in  Ai.abama 

Politics 

(By  Nlkki  Davis  Maute) 

Veteran  Sen.  Walter  Oivhan's  death 
Wednesday  night  at  his  beloved  Safford  home 
ends  an  era  in  Alabama  politics.  The  man 
recognized  as  the  defin  of  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature died  at  73. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at  New 
Vaughan  Memorial  Ho^ital  at  about  9:30 
of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  Friday 
at  3  p.m.  at  his  Safiord  residence.  Burial  will 
be  in  New  Live  Oak  Cemetery. 

A  champion  of  the  farmer,  Glvhan  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  system  of 
trade  schools  and  Junior  colleges  throughout 
the  state  and  in  fighting  for  better  highways. 

The  Dallas  County  lawmaker,  who  had 
served  in  the  legislature  for  more  than  38 
years,  was  responsible  for  passage  of  many 
of  the  agriculture  benefits  written  Into  Ala- 
bama law. 

A  Perry  County  native,  Glvhan — who  along 
with  his  family  farmed  some  6,000  acres  in 
Dallas  and  Perry  Counties — had  a  personal 
imderstandlng  of  agriculture. 

He  had  returned  to  his  native  county  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  where  he  was  honored  at 
Marlon  Institute  for  his  contributions  to  the 
state.  Review  was  held  in  the  senator's  honor. 

He  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1964  and 
served  contlnuosly  until  his  death. 

Reporters  covering  the  Capitol  remember 
the  senator  best  for  his  homUy :  "All  this  old 
bill  does  Is  help  the  poor  farmer." 

Evidently,  the  one-liner  worked,  because 
every  major  piece  of  legislation  in  the  last 
quarter  century  or  more  that  had  a  bearing 
on  farmers  of  the  agri-business  carried  the 
unmistakable  Glvhan  stamp. 

"Never  go  back  on  an  old  friend  to  make  a 
new  one,"  was  a  Glvhan  motto  he  said  he 
practiced  rigidly.  A  modest  man,  he  preferred 
to"work  quietly  In  the  background." 

He  was  instrumental  in  establislilng  an  in- 
land docks  system  for  the  state  with  one  lo- 
cated near  Selma. 

Local  officials  paid  tribute  to  the  dean  and 
his  colleague  in  the  senate,  Walter  Mitchell, 
was  "shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
Senator's  death. 

"Sen.  Glvhan  was  one  of  the  closest  and 
most  respected  advisors  I  had  in  the  senate. 
I  looked  to  him  as  a  man  with  wisdom.  I 
always  sought  out  his  counsel,"  Mitchell 
said. 

Selma  Mayor  Joe  Smitherman  termed 
Oivhan's  death  the  "passing  of  an  era  in 
state  politics." 

"So  many  will  miss  him  as  the  dean  of 
the  legislature  and  having  more  tenure  than 
anyone  in  the  history  of  the  state,  he  ex- 
emplified humility,  dignity,  representation 
and  statesmanship  to  all  sectors  of  the  areas 
he  represented  as  weU  as  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

"I  will  miss  him  as  a  personal  friend  as  I 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  him,"  Smither- 
man said. 

Lt.  Gov.  Jere  Beasley,  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate,  called  Glvhan  "jne  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  the  leglslatxire"  and  said 
that  his  death  Is  "a  personal  loss." 

"He  has  probably  contributed  more  to  ths 
agrlciiltural  indus^  than  anyone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Alabama,"  Beasley  said. 
"You  can't  replace  a  man  like  Walter  Glv- 
han, these  folks  Just  come  along  occasionally. 
He  was  sort  of  a  legend  in  his  own  time." 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Geneva  Y.  Glv- 
han of  Safford;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
Lyons,  Selma;  six  sons,  Walter  H.  Qlvhan  and 
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Samuel  P.  Oivhana  and  James  E.  Whidby,  all 
of  Safford;  Frank  T.  James,  Birmingham; 
Joseph  H.  James  of  Alexandria,  Va.;  and 
Glenn  K.  James  of  Uniontown;  three  broth- 
ers, Edward  H.  Glvhan  of  RalnsviUe;  Joseph 
P.  Givhan  of  Mobile  and  John  A.  Glvhan  of 
Safford;  nine  grandchildren,  Walter  Douglas 
Glvhan,  Marcus  Givhan,  Klrsten  Callen  Glv- 
han, Samuel  Houston  Givhan,  David  Ben- 
nett Glvhan,  Godfrey  D.  Lyons,  Donna  H.  Ly- 
ons, Mrs.  NeU  W.  Mooney  and  James  D. 
Whidby;  three  great-grandchUdren,  Nell  and 
James  Mooney  and  Allyson  Whidby. 


[Prom  the  White  Bluff  (Ala.)  Chronicle 

Feb.  26,  1976] 

A  Real  Frieno  of  Marengo — • 

Senator  Givhan  Dies 

State  Sen.  Walter  C.  Glvhan  died  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  18,  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  Selma 
Hospital. 

Glvhan,  a  former  Linden  resident,  lived  at 
Safford  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  had  served  In  the  Alabama  ligislature 
many  years  and  was  considered  a  friend  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  entire  sec- 
tion. His  political  career  began  in  1930  in 
the  House  for  one  term.  In  1942  he  returned 
to  the  House  and  moved  to  the  Senate  in 
1954  where  he  served  until  his  death. 

Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  has  set  the 
special  election  to  fiU  the  vacancy  Aug.  31. 
The  Democratic  primary  for  this  si>eclal  elec- 
tion will  be  May  4  the  date  of  the  regular 
Democratic  primaries. 

Givhan,  dean  of  the  Alabama  legislature, 
was  praised  by  both  state  and  national  offi- 
cials for  his  outstanding  work  and  service  in 
Montgomery.  When,  due  to  the  federaUy 
ordered  redlstrlcting  of  Alabama,  Marengo 
County  was  added  to  the  district  which 
Givhan  served,  officials  suddenly  found  them- 
selves with  a  strong  representative  in  Mont- 
gomery, to  whom  they  often  turned.  Givhan 
was  available  to  all  the  citizens  of  Marengo 
County  who  sought  and  needed  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

At  73,  his  age  apparently  was  not  a  factor 
In  his  readiness  to  listen  to  the  problems 
of  Marengo  County's  public  officials  or  private 
citizens.  He  not  only  welcomed  his  constitu- 
ents, Walter  Glvhan  would  come  to  the 
county  and  ask  if  there  was  anything  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

Services  were  held  at  the  Givhan  home  In 
Safford  at  3:00  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  20.  Burial 
followed  in  Selma.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Geneva  and  two  sons. 

[From  the  CentrevUle  (Ala.)  Press,  Feb.  36, 
1976] 
Senator  Waltee  Qxvhan 
(By  Jim  Oakley) 
I  lost  a  personal  friend  and  Bibb  County 
lost  a  friend  last  week  in  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Walter  Givhan.  For  8  years  he  repre- 
sented Bibb  County  as  part  of  his  district, 
Monuments  to  this  man  stand  aU  around 
the  county.  There  are  those  yet  unflnlsbed 
projects  that  I  m<mtioned  here  Just  two 
weeks  ago,  that  his  friends  must  see  th»t 
are  completed.  The  literally  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple representing  all  walks  of  life  and  of  dif- 
ferent races,  that  attended  his  funeral  at 
his  home  last  Friday  bore  testimony  that  he 
was  admired,  respected  and  appreciated.  As 
the  minister  who  conducted  his  funeral  said. 
"He  belonged  to  the  people."  For  over  88 
years,  much  longer  than  any  other  person. 
he  did  belong  to  the  people.  He  worked  hard 
and  knew  no  regular  hours.  He  looked  and 
acted  much  younger  than  his  73  years.  There 
were  times  when  the  legislature  was  locked 
up  and  the  sessions  lasted  aU  night.  He  waa 
right  there  because  as  he  told  me  once,  *? 
know  how  to  pace  myself."  He  did,  too.  Wide 
open.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  even  be- 
gin to  mention  the  good  he  did  tor  agricul- 
ture alone  in  this  state.  I  will  dose  my  du^ 
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ter  on  Senator  Walter  Qlvhan  by  aaylng  It 
wUl  always  be  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
known  a  real  statesman  and  gentleman.  My 
sympathy  to  his  fine  family  who  unselfishly 
shared  him  with  us. 

[From  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal] 

GiVHAN'S  LXCACT  CONTIN  UEU  TO  LiVX 

The  dean  of  Alabama's  legislature — Sen. 
Walter  Olvhan— Is  dead  but  he  will  live  on 
through  a  legacy  of  better  education.  Im- 
proved highways  and  agricultural  reform. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  lose  a  leader  but  it 
Is  fitting  that  his  death  should  occur  shortly 
after  he  was  honored  in  his  native  county  at 
Marlon  Institute. 

Alabama  farmers,  particularly,  have  lost 
dearly.  Olvhan  had  a  very  personal  attach- 
ment for  the  farmer  and  his  family  farms 
some  6,000  acres  in  Perry  and  Dallas  Countiea. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  involved  In  every  major  piece  of  fann 
legislation. 

Lt.  Gov.  Jere  Beasley  had  high  words  at 
praise  for  the  veteran  of  38  years  in  the  leg- 
islature, referring  to  him  as  "one  of  the 
most  respected  men  In  the  legislature." 

It  Is  the  end  of  an  era  and  his  family 
may  know  with  pride  that  his  contributions 
shaU  always  be  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Alabama. — ^Baacx  Mobxison. 


CONGRESSIONAL     BLACK     CAUCUS 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA,  94TH  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION— PART  HI 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  the  district  of  Columbia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  14.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  Into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  third  part  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  legislative  agenda  for  the 
2d  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  Includ- 
ed herein  are  the  agenda  sections  deal- 
ing with  civil  and  politica!  rights,  edu- 
cation, and  social  insurance /welfare: 
Civn.  AND  Political  Rights 

In  1976,  our  Bicentennial  year,  the  scourge 
of  racism  should  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  nation's  life.  It  has  not  been.  Instead, 
there  has  been  a  lessening  of  concern,  at- 
tention and  response  to  the  discrimination 
against  blacks  and  other  minorities — Hls- 
panlcs,  Indians,  Asian  Americans  and  women 
(who  do  not  consider  themselves  a  minor- 
ity) who  are  forced  to  compete  openly  and 
hoetlly  for  too  few  resources.  These  wrongs 
persist,  and  they  peraist  In  the  difficult  con- 
text of  a  recession  with  high  unemplojrment 
which  creates  increased  competition  for 
fewer  places. 

There  is  no  major  legislative  initiative  In 
terms  of  afflrmatlve  action  and  dvll  rights 
programs.  The  primary  need  is  for  a  com- 
mitment to  firm,  effective  enforcement  of 
the  laws  on  the  books.  At  the  same  time, 
there  Is  a  need  to  explicitly  place  the  pro- 
tections of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  every  piece  of  legislation  which  In- 
volves the  distribution  of  federal  fimds. 
Title  VI  prohibits  discrimination  In  pro- 
grams in  which  federal  funds  are  Involved. 

There  must  be  a  firm  commitment  to  af- 
firmative action  coordinated  through  the 
White  House.  Guidelines  should  be  issued 
by  the  EEOC  to  prescribe  an  orderly  proce- 
dure that  would  avoid  many  layoffs  and  as- 
sure fairness  to  all  workers.  There  must  be  a 
fair  balance  between  the  rights  of  seniority 
and  protection  for  the  last-htred  mlnorltleB. 
There  is  also  a  strong  need  to  recognize  that 
in  such  areas  as  university  admissions  and 
Job  selection,  preferences  have  been  tradl- 
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MABTIN  LUTHER  KING  BIRTHOAT  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucvis  has  advo- 
cated several  years,  the  designation  of  the 
birthday  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  as  a  national  holiday.  We  believe  that 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  American 
leader,  and  the  first  national  holiday  for  a 
black  leader. 

The  bill,  HJl.  1810,  presently  has  nearly 
100  co-sponsors  and  at  lestst  one  day  of  hear- 
ings has  been  held  before  the  Census  and 
Population  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Tlie  need 
Is  to  persuade  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
co-sponsor  the  bill  so  as  to  persuade  the 
Subcommittee  to  move  forward  and  report 
the  bill  out. 

REGULATORY    AGENCY    RETOBM 

Legislation  should  be  passed  requiring  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  regulatory 
reform  proposal  in  5  different  Jurisdictional 
areas  In  each  of  the  years  1977-1981.  The  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  created  as  part  of 
the  reforms  of  the  New  Deal,  have  In  many 
ways  become  bureaucratized  and  counter- 
productive to  their  original  purposes.  Regu- 
latory activities,  by  the  major  agencies  have 
suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  bill.  H.R.  11450, 
calls  for  five  regulatory  reform  plans  from 
the  President,  one  In  each  of  the  following 
five  areas; 

1)  banking  and  finance,  1977 

2)  energy  and  environment,  1978 

3)  commerce,  transportation  and  commu- 
nications, 1979 

4)  food,  health  and  safety,  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  trade  practices,  1980;  and 

5)  labor,  housing  government  procurement 
and  small  business,  1981. 

OTHER   CONCERNS 

The  Caucus  continues  Its  support  for  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  a  single  category  of 
military  discharge,  thereby  eliminating  dis- 
honorable discharges,  and  for  legislation  pro- 
viding amnesty  for  those  falling  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of,  or  relating  to  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  dvu*lng  our  Indochina 
Involvement. 

Also,  legislation  prohibiting  brain  surgery 
for  behavior  modification  performed  In  fed- 
erally connected  health  care  facilities  should 
be  passed. 

Edttcation 
higher  education 

Higher  Education  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  for  black  Americans  the  primary 
means  for  achieving  professional  advance- 
ment and  Increased  earnings  potential.  We 
stress  higher  education  this  year  at  last  be- 
cause Congress  still  has  not  acted  on  the 
renewal  of  major  legislation  for  assistance 
to  students  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  assist  the  neediest  of  students  finan- 
cially for  attending  college  has  been  recog- 
nized for  many  years,  first  through  federal 
loan  programs  and  more  recently  through  di- 
rect federal  grants  to  low-Income  students. 
The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(BEOG)  and  the  Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  must  be  sup- 
ported and  expanded,  with  sufficient  funds 
appropriated  to  assure  that  every  student  will 
receive  the  full  grant  Justified  by  the  cost  of 
attendance  and  family  contribution. 

The  work  study  program  Is  a  valuable  aid 
to  students  and  deserves  continuation  and 
expanded  appropriation  levels.  Loans  should 
be  the  resource  of  last  resort  for  the  lowest 
income  students,  for  these  are  most  likely  to 
find  the  burden  of  substantial  loans  a  seri- 
ous problem  as  they  later  enter  the  Job 
market. 

The  survival  of  black  colleges  Is  another 
vital  aspect  of  black  educational  opportu- 
nity. Although  many  of  the  black  students  In 
higher  education  attend  predominantly 
white  Institutions,  most  of  the  baccalaureate 
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degrees  received  by  blacks  come  from  black 
colleges.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  black 
colleges  play  an  essential  part  In  Increasing 
the  number  of  blacks  In  this  country  who 
obtain  higher  education  degrees. 

Black  colleges  face  many  of  the  same  finan- 
cial pressures  of  other  small  colleges,  with 
the  additional  burden  in  most  instances  of 
inadequate  or  non-existent  endowment 
funds.  The  financial  assistance  which  has 
been  provided  these  schools  through  the 
Developing  Institutions  title  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded upon. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  elementary  and  secondary  education 
needs  of  black  and  poor  children  cannot 
be  addressed  entirely  through  federal  pro- 
gram efforts  and  federal  funds.  Many  of  the 
vital  decisions  about  the  education  of  our 
children  must  be  made  at  the  local  and  state 
level.  Nevertheless,  the  federal  government 
does  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  particu- 
larly as  It  provides  leadership  for  efforts  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren from  lower-income  families.  This  was 
recognized  In  the  enactment  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  continues  to  be  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  Federal  role  in  education. 

The  impact-aid  program  provides  valuable 
funds  for  those  communities  which  have 
concentrations  of,  among  others,  children 
residing  in  public  housing.  This  represents 
an  appropriate  federal  participation  In  In- 
creasing educational  opportunity  for  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families.  Recent  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  undermine  this  pro- 
gram demonstrate  to  black  Americans  that 
national  leadership  and  commitments  to 
the  education  needs  of  children  from  black 
and  low-lncorae  families  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate. 

PRE-SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

The  education  of  our  children  begins  much 
earlier  than  their  entry  Into  elementary 
school.  The  pre-school  years  are  vital  to  the 
intellectual  and  social  development  of  chil- 
dren. For  this  reason,  national  policies  relat- 
ing to  pre-school  care  for  children  must  be 
viewed  as  inherently  educational  In  their 
Impact.  A  top  priority  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  passage  and  Implemen- 
tation of  legislation  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive child  day  care  and  family  services  pro- 
gram which  addresses  both  the  educational 
needs  of  pre-school  children  and  helps  par- 
ents whose  job  responsibilities  necessitate 
day  care  arrangements  for  their  children. 

PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION 

The  current  busing  controversy  has  shifted 
national  attention  away  from  the  essential 
thrust  and  purpose  of  school  desegregation 
to  improve  access  for  all  children  to  equal 
educational  opportunity.  An  Ill-advised  effort 
to  move  toward  a  constitutional  amendment 
on  school  busing  was  defeated  at  the  end 
of  last  year. 

The  record  show  that  school  segregation 
Is  not  accldentlal.  In  case  after  case,  the 
courts  have  found  that  school  officials  have 
deliberately  and  systematically  constructed 
and  operated  their  school  systems  so  as  to 
segregate  black  and  white  children.  The  tech- 
nique of  busing,  while  not  the  only  one 
available  to  correct  the  effects  of  such  poli- 
cies has  been  used  frequently  in  communi- 
ties across  the  country — and  has  In  many  In- 
stances proven  successful. 

Despite  reservations  some  feel  about  bus- 
ing, a  commitment  to  the  Constitution,  a  re- 
spect for  the  courts  and  above  all,  a  con- 
viction that  their  children  shall  continue  to 
participate  in  the  educational  process,  have 
characterized  the  black  response  to  this  dif- 
ficult issue.  We  expect  no  less  of  those  who 
this  country.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
busing  should  be  a  remedy  of  last  resort. 
Most  busing  supporters  welcome  alternative 
means  of  achieving  school  desegregation  but 
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we  must  recognize  that  In  some  communities 
busing  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

WELFARE  Reform/Social  Insurance 
A  humane  society  protects  those  of  Its  citi- 
zens least  able  to  gain  life's  basic  neces- 
sities for  themselves.  While  most  would  agree 
that  our  present  welfare  system  does  not  meet 
that  end,  the  discussion  of  welfare  reform 
Is  most  frequently  an  attack  on  the  welfare 
recipients,  those  who  receive  the  meager  ben- 
efits of  the  programs.  They  are  depicted  as 
cblselers  unwilling  to  work,  and  simply  look- 
ing to  the  government  for  a  free  handout. 

WELFARE   REFORM 

The  negative  view  Is  untrue  for  the  vast 
majority  of  welfare  recipients,  for  they  are 
heads  of  single-parent  households,  fre- 
quently with  young  children.  Moreover,  in 
the  current  economic  recession,  with  high 
unemployment  rates,  talk  about  unwilling- 
ness to  work  and  forced  work  requirements 
Is  simply  absurd  in  the  absence  of  Jobs  or 
serious  training  programs. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  In  this 
election  year  candidates  speak  out  to  cor- 
rect the  mlslmpresslons  deliberately  put  in 
the  public  mind  and  that  they  create  a  cli- 
mate of  imderstandlng  conducive  to  reform- 
ing our  welfare  system. 

Fundamental  reform  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem must  take  place.  The  federal  govern- 
ment must  assiune  a  large  share  of  the  wel- 
fare burden.  There  must  be  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  There  must  be  incentives  to 
work  Instead  of  punitive  measures  that  would 
punish  the  victims  of  our  economic  system. 
Counter-productive  punitive  measures  pre- 
viously weighed  down  attempts  to  reform  our 
welfare  system  and  this  must  not  happen 
again. 

FOOD   STAMPS 

During  the  past  several  months,  food 
stamps  have  been  made  a  political  football  in 
even  greater  measure  than  welfare.  Candi- 
dates for  elective  office  must  speak  out 
against  the  deceptions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions about  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration that  the  food  stamp  prograc}  is  out 
of  control  and  has  grown  "47,000  percent" 
since  1962. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  1962 
only  a  small  pilot  program  of  commodity 
distribution  existed  and  it  served  only  8 
counties  in  the  nation.  Between  1971  and 
1974,  when  the  program  had  become  fully  es- 
tablished, the  user  population  remained  sta- 
ble at  about  15  million  persons.  Participa- 
tion rose  when  imemployment  Jumped 
sharply  In  1975,  and  it  is  now  declining. 

Our  Treasury  Secretary  says  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  a  "well-known  haven  for 
chiselers  and  rip-off  artists." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  itself,  estimated  in 
May  that  only  0.08  percent  of  households 
were  getting  food  stamps  fraudulently. 

It  charged  that  many  middle-class  fami- 
lies participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  87  percent 
of  those  participating  earned  under  $6,000 
per  year  and  that  nearly  all  families  above 
the  level  were  at  least  5 -person  families. 

There  are  several  clear  principles  which 
must  be  incorporated  In  reform  of  the  food 
stamp  program: 

(1)  The  requirement  that  a  cash  outlay 
be  made  to  purchase  food  stamps  should 
be  eliminated.  Stamps  in  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  should  be  given  to  the  eligible  per- 
sons. 

(2)  The  income  level  for  eligibility  must 
not  be  lowered  and  the  sliding  scale  for  eli- 
gibility must  be  retained  to  protect  Ituge 
families. 

(3)  There  shoiild  be  a  standard  deduction 
of  not  less  than  $125/month  to  protect 
working  families.  The  deduction  should  be 
based  on  net  Income  rather  than  on  gioM 
Income. 
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(4)  EUgibility  should  be  determined 
based  on  current  income  status,  rather  than 
over  a  period  of  time  which  might  include 
the  period  Just  prior  to  employment  termi- 
nation. 

(6)  There  ahovUd  be  more  effective  ad- 
ministration to  decrease  the  red  tape  con- 
nected with  the  program  and  mechanisms  of 
legislative  oversight  over  food  stamp  dis- 
pensing organizations  to  insure  that  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  food  stamp  dollars 
are  food  stamp  recipients  themselves. 

TAX   SXFOSK 

In  1975,  the  Congress  attempted  major  tax 
reform,  but  ended  up  with  some  relatlTely 
minor,  though  not  Insignificant  changes. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  has  been  virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Also,  in  the  tax  rebate  legislation  early  In 
the  year,  the  important  principle  of  de- 
creasing benefits  to  higher  Income  levels  was 
established. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  Tlie  tax  shelters 
and  loopholes  provide  to  the  wealthy  the 
same  benefite  as  a  cash  grant.  This  foregone 
revenue  has  been  labeled  "tax  expenditure." 
The  Congress  must  scrutinize  tax  e^qiendl- 
tures  as  carefully  as  budget  Items. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  along  with  the  excess  expenditures 
on  defense,  tax  loopholes  are  the  souroe  of 
the  major  amount  of  lost  revenues  which 
could  be  used  to  finance  our  major  domestic 
assistance  programs. 

SOCIAL    SECURmr    COVEtACE    FOB    HOMXIIAKKBS 

Hotisehold  employees  should  be  recognized 
as  self-employed  workers  and  provided  with 
equivalent  social  security  coverage  and 
benefits  as  other  voiicers. 
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HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Compensation,  Health  and  Safety  on 
H.R.  50,  The  Pull  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1976.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  important  legis- 
lation and  have  oflfered  some  suggestions 
to  further  strengthen  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert 
my  insert  into  the  Record: 
Testimony  of  Representative  Bella  S. 
Abzug 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  on  SH.  50,  the  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth  act  of  1976.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Rep.  Hawkins  for  his 
dedication  to  bringing  the  bill  to  fruition. 
He  has  developed  this  bUl,  once  considered 
impractical.  Into  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  now  recognized  as  the  best  method  for 
dealing  with  our  unemployment  crisis.  FuU 
employment  Is  no  longer  a  far-off  vision.  It 
is  on  the  agenda  of  this  Congress.  It  is  a 
central  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign, 
and,  in  every  pubUc  opinion  poU,  it  is  the 
stated  objective  of  most  Americans. 

In  1944,  President  Roosevelt  presented  an 
economic  biU  of  rights  to  Congress.  Legis- 
lation to  provide  the  sixty  million  Jobs  need- 
ed for  a  civUlan  economy  at  that  time  was 
never  enacted.  The  biU  that  was  passed, 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  established  pol- 
icies to  promote  more  employment.  This 
measure  established  the  structure  for  formu- 
lation of  Federal  economic  policy  and  a  new 
direction  for  our  Nation.  It  contained  the 
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foundation  for  most  of  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey bill.  In  recent  years,  we  have  suffered 
under  an  administration  that  has  deliber- 
ately promoted  mass  unemployment  as  a 
matter  of  poUcy.  We  have  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  the  next  step  to  fulfill  our  dream  of 
a  guaranteed  right  to  a  Job  few  what  now 
approaches  100  million  workers. 

Unemployment  Is  the  central  cause  of  our 
domestic  discontent,  our  fears  and  suspi- 
cions, our  debUltatlng  urban  crisis.  It  casts 
Its  shadow  of  hopelessness  over  the  young 
and  old,  minorities  and  women,  skilled  and 
unskilled.  A  program  to  provide  mUUons  of 
Jobs  for  our  people  Is  the  long-awaited  solu- 
tion, and  it  is  finaUy  within  our  grasp. 

To  the  compassionate  perspective  of  this 
blU,  we  should  contrast  the  views  of  the 
present  administration.  Last  week.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  WiUUm  H.  Kolberg 
warned  you  that  this  bill  "would  create  ex- 
pectations that  cannot  be  met."  He  cau- 
tioned that  "the  guarantee  of  lucrative  em- 
ployment .  .  .  would  be  attractive  to  many 
Individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  be  m 
the  labor  force."  And  he  made  clear  that 
this  administration  prefers  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  unemployment  through  the  veto 
of  the  public  works  programs  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  through  the  food  stamps,  un- 
employment and  welfare  programs  that  the 
President  regularly  denoimces.  While  en- 
dorsing the  abstract  "goal  of  full  employ- 
ment" the  Ford  administration  continues 
through  vetoes,  regulations,  and  public 
statements,  to  impede  any  steps  to  realize 
the  goal. 

We  have  to  face  the  administration's 
charges  squarely,  and  respond  that  we  wel- 
come the  challenge  to  provide  Jobs  for  all 
Americans.  We  encourage  those  presently 
outside  the  workforce  to  abandon  their  pov- 
erty and  hopeless  despair.  To  those  who  are 
"not  actively  seeking  employment,"  and  to 
those  who  never  expected  to  ever  find  a  job, 
we  can  say,  "there  Is  a  place  for  you." 

Unen^)loyinent  has  an  extraordinary  cost, 
both  In  monetary  and  in  human  terms.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  every  percentage 
point  of  unemployment  costs  the  economy 
sixteen  billion  dollars  in  lost  revenues.  Un- 
employment is  widely  regarded  as  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  crime,  mental  lllnes,  family 
breakdown,  and  countless  other  manifesta- 
tions of  human  suffering  which  result  from 
unwilling  Idleness. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  significance 
of  full  employment  for  the  nation,  par- 
tlcvdarly  those  who  have  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  labor  market  In  the  past.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1876,  unemployment  has 
finally  begun  to  decline;  however  most  realis- 
tic forecasts  indicate  that  we  will  continue 
to  suffer  intolerable  levels  of  unemployment 
and  great  production  deficiencies  for  many 
years  to  come — unless  we  undertake  funda- 
mental reform. 

Women,  minorities,  youth,  and  older  per- 
sons have  suffered  the  effects  of  the  recent 
recession  most  acutely,  and  these  groups 
have  the  most  to  gain  f^om  a  commitment  to 
true  full  employment.  Unemployment  among 
white  women  is  now  7.6%.  Among  black 
women,  approximately  10%  are  now  Jobless. 
More  alarmingly,  iinen^loyment  among  non- 
white  teenagers  is  now  35.9%.  These  figures 
are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  5.1%,  unem- 
ployment rate  among  white  males  in  the  la- 
bor force.  In  addition,  these  figures  represent 
only  officially  reported  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. Figures  which  Include  those  who  have 
become  discouraged  In  their  search  for  work 
would  be  much  higher. 

As  a  result  of  a  scarcity  of  employment, 
the  gains  that  disadvantaged  groups  have 
made  in  the  past  decade  are  being  quickly 
eliminated.  Women  and  minorities  have  only 
recently  gained  access  to  non-trsdltlonal  oc- 
cupations, yet  they  have  the  least  seniority 
and  thus  are  the  first  to  be  laid -off  In  hard 
times.  For  example,  New  York  City  recently 
lost  half  of  Its   Spanish-speaking  workers. 
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40%  Of  Its  black  mftle  i  and  one-third  of  Ita 
female  workers.  High  unemployment  has  a 
disproportionate  lmpa;t  on  women  and  ml 
norlties 


While  we  have  beer 
organizing  support  foi 


Congress,  I  believe,  hive  sufficiently  recog 


nlzed  the  Impact  that 


will  have  on  every  fa;et  of  life.  With  pas 


aage  of  this  measure 
with  new  pressures  or 


writing,  talking  and 
HJl.  50,  few  of  us  in 


jobs  for  all  Americans 


we  will  have  to  cope 
our  Institutions.  We 


will  have  to  con tinuaUr  improve  and  respond 
as  we  gain  experience,  feince  I  know  that  the 
sponsors  and  cosponsofs  have  considered  the 
successive  drafts  of  H-R-  50  as  "bllls-ln- 
progress."  as  starting  ioints  for  a  process  of 
legislation  and  soclil  transformation,  I 
would  like  to  addreei  myself  to  both  the 
improvements  that  ha^  been  made  and  the 
improvements  stlU  to  be  made  in  the  recent 
March  10. 1976.  revisioii. 

This  measure  has  keen  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  fiscal  and  monetary  mech- 
anisms to  ensure  balanced  economic  growth 
and  to  avert  uncont^Ued  Inflation.  How- 
ever, I  have  never  a<^epted  the  argument 
that  full  employment  Is  inflationary.  The 
policies  that  have  foil  owed  from  this  point 
of  view  have  been  imm  ensely  destructive.  Dr. 
Leon  Keyserllng  has  convincingly  shown 
that  the  best  route  to  a  balanced  budget  Is 
through  full  employment  and  tax  reform.  It 
is  obvious  that  with  bv  stained  prosperity.  In- 
creased Investment  In  our  economy  and  full 
utilization  of  our  productive  capacity,  our 
society  can  produce  enough  goods  so  that 
rising  demand  can  b<i  met  with  increased 
goods  and  services,  aid  with  full  produc- 
tion, we  will  have  lower  prices. 

H.R.  50  strengthens  the  ability  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  leglslatlv*  branches  to  exercise 
some  long-needed  coordination  and  control 
through  the  available  jconomlc  tools.  It  now 
Incorporates  as  well  sjme  of  the  budgetary 
and  credit  allocation  nechanlsms  suggested 
by  the  current  debats  over  national  plan- 
ning. Although  the  b  11  as  written  provides 
no  means  to  examine  or  control  the  plans, 
prices  and  proflts  of  o  nr  major  corporations, 
whose  monopolistic  practices  have  greatly 
contributed  to  Inflatliii.  the  bill  takes  major 
steps  toward  democratic  national  planning 
for  human  needs. 

The  provisions  for  counter-cyclical  pro- 
grams and  grants  to  s  tate  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  specific  ref  ional  and  urban  pro- 
grams, and  the  com]  irehenslve  youth  em- 
ployment provisions,  are  all  welcome  Im- 
provements. They  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  sped  Ic  parts  of  our  society 
that  have  been  terr  bly  wounded  by  the 
prolonged  recession. 

Most  of  these  provls  ions  are  important  ad- 
ditions to  H.R.  50.  Kowever.  other  equally 
important  provisions  c  ontalned  In  the  earlier 
drafts  have  been  rem  oved.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  eight  addlticns  that  will  further 
strengthen  the  bill  aid  urge  this  subcom- 
mittee to  reconsider  i  ome  of  the  provisions 
In  these  earlier  drafts  which  are  essential  to 
achieving  a  full  empl  )yment  policy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  I  awklns-Humphrey  bill 
Is  a  commitment  to  the  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  all  Americans.  My  great- 
est concern  today  is  'Whether  this  bill  firm- 
ly establishes  the  rig:  it  of  full  employment 
for  all.  or  whether  it  Is  limited  to  some  Amer- 
cans.  1  am  equally  c(  ncemed  that  this  bill 
provide  full  suimlnls  ratlve  and  legal  ma- 
chinery to  ensure  that  this  right  becomes  a 
reality. 

The  previous  draft  contained  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  full  empldyment:  sec.  3(b)(1): 
"Pull  employment  goa  Is.  defined  as  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  and  pi  irt-time  Jobs  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  adult  Aiiericans  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  (Including  those  not  In  the  labor 
force  as  customarily  ;nea8ured)  .  .  ."  In  the 
new  revision,  this  definition  has  been  clr- 
ctmiscrlbed  In  several!  ways:  First,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  phrase  "sefeklng  to  work"  and  the 
elimination  of  the  re  erence  to  those  not  In 
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the  official  labor  force  perpetuates  the  arti- 
ficial distinction  between  the  active  work- 
force and  the  undifferentiated,  general  labor 
pool.  This  group  Includes  a  minimum  of  four 
million  adults  who  have  dropped  out,  been 
kept  out,  and  been  pushed  out  of  the  labor 
force.  It  Includes  women  and  minorities  who 
have  been  discriminated  against  and  older 
workers  whose  desire  for  continued  employ- 
ment is  not  seriously  recognized. 

Second,  the  definition  now  assumes  that  It 
Is  impractical  to  reduce  unemplojrment  below 
an  official  3%  rate.  3%  is  no  longer  an  in- 
terim target  for  the  first  18  months,  but 
the  final  goal  to  be  attained  within  four 
years  and  maintained  thereaifter. 

I  believe  that  In  making  these  changes, 
the  drafters  have  seriously  undermined  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  measure.  The  right  of 
all  Americans  to  a  guarantee  of  some  job  is 
universally  understood  to  be  the  effect  of 
this  bill.  It  is  not  the  right  of  some  Amer- 
icans to  a  Job.  It  is  not  "full  employment, 
but .  .  ."  It  is  plain  and  simple :  Full  employ- 
ment for  all. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the 
use  of  3%  as  an  index  of  full  employment. 
Even  when  the  overall  unemployment  figure 
is  3%,  it  is  much  higher  among  certain  dis- 
advantaged groups.  This  problem  was  raised 
to  the  Equal  Opportunities  Subcommittee  a 
year  ago  in  testimony  by  economists  Bertram 
M.  Gross  and  Stanley  Moses.  In  Jan.  1975, 
when  the  official  unemployment  rate  was 
8.2%,  the  addition  of  involuntary  part-time 
employees,  and  discouraged  workers  revealed 
a  "real  unemployment"  rate  of  16.5%.  It 
raised  the  real  unemployment  total  from  7.6 
million  to  16  million.  In  1951,  when  unem- 
ployment was  3.3%,  the  rate  for  white  males 
was  2.6%  while  the  rate  for  white  females  was 
4.2%.  The  statistics  for  black  workers,  male 
and  female  were  significantly  higher  with 
black  males  experiencing  4.9%  and  black  fe- 
males 6.1%.  In  the  mid -sixties,  the  last  time 
the  unemployment  rate  was  below  4%.  the 
"official"  rate  for  nonwhltes  was  over  6%, 
and  for  teenagers  over  12%. 

Half  of  the  black  teenagers  in  our  central 
cities  are  now  unemployed,  and  they  are 
bound  to  ask.  "What  good  is  a  national  un- 
employment goal  of  3%  for  us?"  This  bill 
directs  the  President  to  develop  youth  em- 
ployment programs  but  it  provides  no  ulti- 
mate goal  for  youth  unemployment. 

A  "tolerable"  average  level  of  vmemploy- 
ment  at  3%.  wo\Ud  mean  that  6%  is  toler- 
able" for  minorities  and  over  12%  Is  "toler- 
able" for  teenagers.  These  groups  will  never 
reach  even  3  %  unemployment  if  that  is  to  be 
the  ultimate  average  goal. 

Moreover,  the  unique  problems  of  the  over 
40  workers  are  Ignored.  Despite  the  1967  age 
discrimination  in  employment  act  and  the 
on-the-job  experience  which  these  workers 
have,  these  workers  face  considerable  bar- 
riers to  obtaining  new  emplosmnent.  In  1975, 
unemployment  averaged  1.6  million  for  the 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  This  Is  the 
highest  level  in  history.  It  is  estimated  that 
1  mllUon  formerly  employed  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  62  have  given  up 
the  active  search  for  work.  Despite  these 
grim  statistics,  the  over  40  unemployed  have 
been  consistently  Ignored  by  federal  pro- 
grams. To  meet  the  special  needs  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
12375,  the  middle  aged  and  older  Americans 
acl;  of  1976  which  provides  for  training,  coun- 
seling, part-time  and  full-time  work  op- 
portunities. I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  con- 
sider including  some  provisions  for  this 
group. 

The  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  is  both  an 
Imaginative  and  a  realistic  measure.  It  says 
that  we  have  never  tried  hard  enough  to 
make  our  system  work.  It  says.  "We  have 
met  the  challenge  in  wartime,  so  why  can't 
we  do  It  in  peacetime?"  This  bill  acknowl- 
edges that  everyone  dreams  of  having  a  de- 
cent productive  Job.  and  that  the  dream  Is 
valid. 

I  have  heard  the  warning  that  if  this  bill 
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Is  passed,  "people  will  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work looking  for  Jobs."  To  the  extent  that 
this  Is  true,  it  Is  a  condemnation  of  our  past 
policies  of  neglect.  We  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  revitalize  our  society,  and  to  adUeve 
the  goals  we  have  postponed. 

In  the  1960's.  we  discovered  "the  other 
America."  We  made  great  strides  In  en- 
franchising and  educating  our  minorities.  We 
found  that  the  handicapped  could  be  em- 
ployed. We  found  that  many  older  Americana 
wanted  alternatives  to  forced  retirement,  and 
were  happier  and  healthier  when  they  could 
continue  working.  We  found  that  more  and 
more  women  wanted  or  needed  to  work. 

Many  Americans  have  had  to  accept  inter- 
mittent or  part-time  Jobs  because  full-time 
employment  is  not  available  and  more  are 
not  even  counted  as  part  of  the  official  leibar 
force.  Throughout  their  advilt  lives,  these  peo- 
ple have  carried  the  discomfort  and  blame, 
the  distress  and  insecurity  that  are  felt  by 
the  lald-off  worker.  Let  us  not  be  misled: 
these  are  the  ones  who  will  be  overlooked  in  a 
bill  that  provides  more  employment,  but  not 
full  employment.  They  will  be  employed  only 
through  a  federally  guaranteed  right  to  a  job. 
I  can  regretfully  accept  a  decision  to  extend 
the  period  of  Implementation  to  four  years; 
that  is  a  technical  question  upon  which  so- 
cial scientists  may  disagree.  But  I  cannot  see 
this  bill  limiting  the  promise  of  full  employ- 
ment to  the  official  workforce.  Therefore.  I 
propose  that  the  right  to  full  employment  be 
extended  to  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to 
work,  and  that  3%  be  defined  as  an  interim 
goal  that  does  not  preclude  fujrther  efforts. 

The  March  1975  draft  of  the  Hawklns- 
Hvmiphrey  bill  made  specific  reference  to 
many  groups  not  part  of  the  official  work- 
force. It  courageously  Inchided  reference  to 
former  drug  addicts  and  released  convicts. 
Throughout  that  draft,  the  prevailing  as- 
sumption was  that : 

Sec.  5  (g)  "From  the  piu'poses  of  this  act, 
any  Jobseeker  who  presents  himself  or  her- 
self in  person  at  the  Job  guarantee  office 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  'willing  and 
able'  to  work  at  some  appropriate  type  and 
duration  of  work  and  some  appropriate  rate 
of  compensation." 

The  effect  of  limiting  the  right  to  a  Job  to 
seen  In  Sec.  206  (e)  which  establishes  "prior- 
ity criteria"  to  determine  those  most  in  need 
of  employment.  Factors  include  an  individ- 
ual's household  Income,  how  long  he  or  she 
has  been  unemployed  or  without  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  who  else  in  the  household 
works,  and  whether  the  person  is  the  head 
of  the  household.  Such  eligibility  categories 
would  discriminate  against  women,  minor- 
ities, the  very  young  and  the  very  old  worker. 
These  groups  are  most  often  denied  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  these  priorities  per- 
petuate such  discrimination. 

For  women  In  particular.  Sec.  206  (e) 
would  be  devastating.  Women  seek  work  for 
the  very  same  reasons  that  men  do,  out  of 
economic  need.  Women  have  entered  the 
workforce  in  Increasing  numbers  and  are  Just 
beginning  to  gain  access  to  new  fields  and 
higher  level  positions  than  in  the  past. 

However,  seniority  provisions  that  exist 
mainly  because  Jobs  are  not  guaranteed  have 
worked  consistently  against  the  Interests  of 
women.  In  New  York  City,  one-third  of  the 
women  municipal  workers  have  already  lost 
their  Jobs.  Unemployment  and  tinderemploy- 
ment  continue  to  be  higher  for  women  than 
for  men.  In  1974,  a  quarter  of  a  million  \m- 
employed  women  were  family  heads. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  married 
women  have  entered  the  labor  force.  In  1974, 
68%  of  all  working  women  were  married  and 
living  with  their  husbands,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  husbands  were  also  gainfully  employed. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  section,  women 
could  be  denied  the  right  to  work  unless 
they  are  the  sole  support  of  their  family,  or 
they  meet  specified  income  requirements. 
We  ought  to  work  towards  a  society  in  which 
women  and  men  do  not  have  to  compete  for 
too  few  Jobs. 
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Older  workers  and  yoimg  people  would  also 
be  harmed  by  Sec.  a06(e)  because  they 
rarely  have  dependents  to  support  and  thus 
would  receive  less  priority  for  employment. 
In  1974,  10%  of  all  working  families  had 
some  member  other  than  the  wife  as  an  ad- 
ditional worker,  probably  a  child  or  an  older 
relative  who  contributed  Income  to  the  fam- 
ily. This  provision  would  deprive  such  per- 
sons of  equal  access  to  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

The  right  to  employment  should  not  be 
contingent  upon  these  factors.  Sec.  206(e) 
would  allow  the  establishment  of  a  means 
test  to  differentiate  beween  those  that  "need" 
a  Job  and  those  that  do  not. 

This  provision  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  proposal. 
Although  it  may  have  been  conceptualized  as 
an  interim  program  to  deal  with  a  flood  of 
jobseekers  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
It  now  stands  as  a  new  government  Impedi- 
ment to  full  employment.  If  the  section  Is 
not  deleted,  it  may  doom  HH.  80  to  the  loss 
of  support  by  disenchanted  groups  and  In- 
dividuals who  were  its  first  and  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

There  Is  no  necessity  to  have  a  bureaucracy 
determine  the  Jobworthiness  of  any  individ- 
ual if  all  Americans  are  to  have  the  right  to 
a  Job.  As  my  second  specific  proposal,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  subcommittee  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  burdensome  means  test  by  de- 
leting this  section  altogether  and  replacing  it 
with  a  locally  administered  appeals  process 
for  those  who  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  Job. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  participation  for  localities  in 
determining  those  in  which  jobs  could  be 
established  under  the  measure.  Section  104 
(g)  provides  for  optional  reports  by  t*ie 
governors.  If  the  governors  choose  to  com- 
ment on  the  full  employment  and  balamced 
growth  plan,  they  must  hold  public  hearings. 
As  my  third  suggestion,  I  urge  this  subcom- 
mittee not  only  to  require  such  reports  but 
to  mandate  the  establishment  of  permanent 
local  advisory  boards  with  regular  public 
hearings. 

In  every  part  of  my  state,  there  are  things 
to  be  done,  and  people  to  do  them.  New  York 
state's  unemployment  rate  has  stabilized  at 
an  appallingly  high  10-11%.  New  York  City's 
rate  Is  over  12%.  Since  last  July,  over  150,000 
state  residents  have  exhausted  all  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  Buffalo  area  has  over 
15%  unemployment — one  of  the  highest 
rates  In  the  nation.  We  want  to  put  people  to 
work  in  the  Niagara  region.  In  the  southern 
tier,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  In  West- 
chester and  on  Long  Island,  and  In  the  south 
Bronx.  Our  New  York  communities  can  help 
the  federal  full  employment  office  by  point- 
ing out  the  projects  that  are  most  needed. 

Although  many  full  employment  goals  are 
national  in  scope,  they  will  be  Implemented 
In  every  city,  town,  and  small  community  in 
the  nation,  and  it  is  essential  to  design  pro- 
grams on  a  human  scale. 

Decentralization  and  community  input 
should  be  encouraged,  as  my  fourth  proposal, 
I  urge  you  to  enlarge  the  specifications  In 
sections  102(A),  109(B),  and  109(D),  to  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  "Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor,"  participation  by  state  and 
local  governments  and  consumer  interests 
where  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  "women, 
minorities,  handicapped,  senior  citizens, 
public  interest  and  community  groups"  in 
all  these  sections. 

The  enactment  of  full  employment  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  fundamental  changes  in 
our  society.  This  measure  will  transform  edu- 
cation and  training  policies,  it  will  decrease 
the  population  receiving  public  assistance,  it 
will  infiuence  the  expectations  of  children 
now  growing  up.  In  short,  this  measure  will 
affect  every  American.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  take  such  a  step  without  providing  mechi^- 
nlsms  for  evaluating  and  monitoring  the  pro- 
grams of  this  act  as  they  progress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earlier  drafts  of  this  bill  have  tried  to 
provide  such  mechanisms;  the  i»«sent  draft 
delegates  only  minimal  information-gather- 
ing functions  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
As  my  fifth  proposal.  I  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  full  employment  research  bureau, 
to  study  and  report  on  relevamt  Issues,  and 
to  organize  an  annual  public  evaluation  of 
our  progress.  This  bureau,  which  would  exist 
as  a  separate  institution  or  under  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  would  incorporate 
the  work  of  social  scientlals  from  all  disci- 
plines and  its  functions  would  also  Include 
an  examination  of  the  Intorelationship  be- 
tween Income  maintenance  and  full  nnploy- 
ment.  I  suggest  that  provisions  for  this 
btireau  replace  section  207  of  the  present 
draft. 

necessity  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  To  make 
this  goal  a  reality,  as  my  sixth  proposal,  I 
urge  you  to  mandate  all  executive  agenclea 

Section  102  of  tills  bill  emphasizes  the 
and  independent  commissions,  in  addition 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  adjust  their 
goals  so  they  conform  with  our  National 
priority  of  full  emplojmaent.  If  we  accept  full 
employment  as  our  goal,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  have  the  separate  parts  of  our  Govern- 
ment pursuing  conflicting  objectives. 

The  purpose  of  the  entire  bill  concededly 
is  to  provide  Jobs.  However,  I  believe  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  emphasis  on  public 
vs.  private  sector  cannot  be  resolved  at  this 
time.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Federal  Government  must  begin  to  see 
itself  not  only  as  employer  of  last  resort, 
but  in  msiny  cases,  as  emnioyer  of  first  resort. 
Leon  Keyserllng  has  summarized  this  point: 

"The  Federal  budgey  is  to  allocate  to  the 
people  the  goods  and  ^rvlces  they  need  that 
cannot  be  provided  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  by  private  enterprise." 

In  recent  years,  despite  massive  subsidies, 
the  private  sector  has  again  and  again  proven 
Itself  Incapable  of  building  decent  bousing 
for  our  people,  providing  health  care  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  finding  Jobs  for  our  young 
people,  running  our  railroads  or  providing  us 
with  low-cost  energy.  I  believe  if  we  are  to 
have  full  emplojmient,  we  will  eventually 
need  a  standby  Job  corps  and  other  expanded 
public  programs,  but  we  dont  have  to  delay 
tills  bill  until  there  is  agreement. 

There  axe  specific  changes  regarding  the 
nature  of  Job  priorities  that  I  would  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  consider.  Section  104 
(e)  mandates  "a  full  employment  program 
that  provides  productive  non-wasteful  jobs 
and  that  reorder  national  priorities  and  em- 
ploy the  Jobless  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  which  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  economy,  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  people."  In  the  course 
of  summarizing  vital  areas  of  production,  two 
vital  areas  have  been  omitted:  "improve- 
ment, expansion,  or  new  development  ...  of 
mass  transit"  and  "the  development  of  ar- 
tistic, esthetic,  cultural,  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities in  all  areas  of  the  country." 

As  a  representative  of  the  city  amd~the 
state  of  New  York,  which  has  40%  of  the 
nation's  mass  transit  ptassengers,  and  which 
is  a  national  center  for  culture  and  the  arts, 
I  know  that  these  two  areas  contain  some  of 
the  most  labor-intensive  and  low-cost  jobs 
that  exist.  They  are  also  among  the  moat 
personally  and  socially  beneficial  eu:tlvltles. 
As  my  seventh  proposal,  I  urge  that  you 
Include  these  areas  for  priority  programs. 

Given  the  strong  emphasis  on  productive, 
economy-strengthening  jobs,  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate to  enshrine  "national  defense"  as 
one  of  the  five  principal  categories.  I  hope  it 
Is  no  one's  intention  to  reach  full  employ- 
ment by  Increasing  ttie  amotmt  military  pro- 
duction or  the  size  of  our  army.  Therefore, 
my  eighth  proposal  to  that  conversion  of 
some  of  our  military  facilities  to  productive 
Federal  use  be  listed  as  priority  area  number 
fo\ur.  The  technology  we  have  developed  for 
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air  war  can  produce  non-p<dlutlng  rapid 
mass  transit  systems;  our  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  research  can  be  redirected 
towards  the  improvement  of  health  facilities. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  H.R.  50  will 
be  strengthened  by  acceptance  of  my  eight 
proposato.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  m 
spite  of  my  criticisms  of  certain  sections,  I 
am  very  encouraged  by  the  attention  this 
measiire  to  receiving. 

President  Truman  appreciated  the  vision- 
ary importance  of  full  employment  aind  be 
understood  the  damgers  as  well.  In  his  last 
economic  report,  in  January  1963,  he  wrote: 

"We  cannot  assume  that  henceforth  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  full  en^>loyment  wUl  be  done.  None  of 
us — regardless  of  paoty — should  let  the  idea 
of  fuU  employment  degenerate  Into  a  slogan 
bandied  for  narrow  political  advantage.  Like 
freedom,  it  needs  to  be  guarded  zealoiisly 
and  translated  into  action  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Moreover,  if  we  fall  In  this,  our  very 
freedom  may  be  placed  In  Jeopardy." 

I  strongly  hope  that  thto  blU  will  be  en- 
acted, and  that  our  nation  will  be  revitalized 
by  the  challenge.  Let  us  shape  the  future 
by  shalEing  off  the  pessimism  and  resignation 
of  recent  years  and  by  building  a  national 
campaign  in  support  of  full-employment. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OP  1965  (PUBLIC 
LAW  88-578) 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or   NZW   JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  14.  1976 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Amend- 
ments of  1976  will  be  coming  to  the  floor 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  This  bill 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  environmental  legislation  that 
we  will  be  considering  this  year;  it  sig- 
ficantly  increases  the  funding  that  will  be 
available  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  National  Park  lands,  and  will 
also  increase  the  money  available  for 
what  has  become — in  most  States — the 
most  important  source  of  funds  for  pre- 
serving and  developing  State  parks  arid 
recreation  lands. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
fund,  I  believe  that  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  it  is  spent  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  recreational 
opportunity  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  people.  Despite  the  striking  suc- 
cess of  the  fimd  in  some  areas,  it  has 
proved  seriously  deficient  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  many  of  our  citizens,  particu- 
larly in  congested  urban  areas  smd  less 
aflBuent  rural  communities.  To  meet 
these  deficiencies,  I  will  be  proposing 
amendments  to  the  bill  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor.        ' 

Tlie  following  statement  explains  some 
of  the  current  problems  of  the  fund,  and 
the  corrective  measures  that  I  propose 
be  taken: 

Statemei«t  of  CoBSKcnvi  Mkasukes 

WHAT    IS   THE    rtTND? 

The  Land  and  Wat^  Conservation  Fund 
(The  Fund)  was  established  in  1966  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  outdoor  recreation  acquisition 
and  development.  The  Fund  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  (B.OJl.).  Revenues 
are   derived  from  Federal   motorboat  fuel 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  land  acquisition,  development  and 
renovation  for  outdoor  facilities  has  been 
allowed.  It  is  not  permitted  where  facilities 
are  covered.  As  noted  above,  40%  of  the  State 
"Bide"  Is  divided  equally  among  the  States 
which  resiilts  in  gross  Inequities  for  the  more 
populous  States. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  IN  GENERAL  WITH  THE  FUND? 

The  original  Intent  of  the  Fund  was  to 
acquire  outdoor  recreation  resources.  Con- 
gress, in  its  amendments  to  the  program,  has 
exoanded  the  Intent  to  Include  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  these  resources  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  In  operation  60%  of  the  State  side 
has  been  used  over  the  life  of  the  Fund  for 
development  projects  reflecting  the  real  rec- 
reation needs  of  the  nation's  states  and 
localities. 

Virtually  every  study  of  the  Fund  has 
recommended  substantial  changes  to  make 
It  more  equitable  and  Increase  benefits  for 
lu-ban  areas.  In  a  report  to  Congress  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (October,  1972) 
entitled  "Greater  Benefits  To  More  People 
Possible  by  Better  Uses  of  Federal  Outdoor 
Recreation  Grants",  the  Comptroller  General 
recommended 

(a)  increased  apportionments  to  the  most 
densely  populated  states;    and 

(b)  a  flexible  matching  formula. 

(At  this  time  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  provided  assistance 
for  Indoor  facilities.) 

In  September,  1974  the  VS.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  printed 
a  previously  suppressed  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent (March  1970)  and  Congress  called  "The 
Recreation  Imperative"  or  Informally,  "The 
Hlckel  Report."  It  called  for: 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  grants 
to  be  expanded  and  redirected  to  correct 
the  Imbalances  In  recreation  opportunity  In 
and  near  the  nation's  large  cities; 

procedures  to  be  developed  whereby  Fund 
grants  could  be  used  for  expanded  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  neighborhood  centers  in 
cooperation  with  the  then  existing  HUD 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Program  which 
covered  Indoor  faculties; 

an  expenditure  of  $12-13  billion  dollars  to 
meet  the  nationwide  need  for  recreation  op- 
portunities. 

In  1974  the  Senate  Committee  Issued  its 
own  report,  "A  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan",  which  called  for 

(a)  greatly  expanding  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  near  metropolitan  areas,  and 

(b)  raising  the  funding  level  to  meet  the 
nationwide  need. 

WHAT    ARE    SOME    OP    THE    WORST    SPECIFIC 
PROBLEMS    WrrH    THE    EXISTING    LAW? 

1.  The  formula  for  distributing  funds  dis- 
criminates severely  against  heavily  populated 
States. 

During  fiscal  year  1975-76  approximately 
$300,000,000  was  allocated  In  the  country. 

Many  of  the  nation's  older  communities 
developed  year-round  recreation  centers  dur- 
ing the  1920's  and  30's  which  today  require  a 
major  conservation  effort.  These  centers  serve 
millions  of  Inner-clty  Americans  and  are  a 
vital  national  recreation  resource  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  travel  to  Inaccessible 
outdoor  locations. 

Communities  In  the  northern,  southern 
and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country  fire 
particularly  hurt  by  the  prohibition  on  using 
the  Fund  for  any  indoor  facilities.  Inclem- 
ent weather  in  these  areas  requires  that 
certain  recreation  facilities  be  heated  or  air 
conditioned  to  Insure  their  usefulness  for 
many  months  of  the  year.  At  present,  B.O.R. 
assistance  is  available  to  build  an  outdoor 
pool  In  Wisconsin  to  operate  2-3  months  per 
year  but  will  not  permit  that  facility  to  be 
covered  to  provide  12-month  service. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  PROPOSED  TO  CORRECT 
THESE  PROBLEMS? 

HJl.  12234,  the  Interior  Committee  bill, 
will  be  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
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on  or  shortly  after  April  27,  1976.  This  WD 
addresses  some  of  the  problems  cited  above 
but  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Therefore, 
these  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
strengthen  this  bill  which  will: 

1.  Change  The  Fonniila  and  Apply  It 
Immediately. 

HA.  12234: 

The  Committee's  version  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  distribution  formula  for  the 
State  side :  , 

20%  will  be  distributed  equally  to  the 
States. 

75%  will  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
need  (similar  to  the  existing  administration 
of  the  Fund). 

5%  will  be  kept  for  contingencies  and 
emergencies. 

But  this  new  formula  will  not  go  Into  effect 
until  the  overall  Fund  Increases  to  $400,000,- 
000  with  $240,000,000  allocated  to  the  State 
side.  It  may  be  years  before  this  overall  fund- 
ing level  Is  realized. 

Proposed  mendment: 

The  proposed  Amendment  would  begin  the 
new  distribution  formula  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  increase  In  the  State  "side"  from  the 
present  level  of  $180,000,000.  Funding  for  all 
States  would  continue  to  grow;  all  states 
would  be  held  harmless  and  would  receive 
their  present  level  of  funding  at  $180,000,000 
plus  the  amount  distributed  under  the  new 
formula.  Those  states  with  an  Inequitable 
share  would  receive  a  greater  share  from  the 
Increase  than  those  not  receiving  the  high- 
est per  capital  allocation. 

In  other  words,  this  Amendment  simply 
begins  to  redress  a  grievance  now  rather 
than  some  Indefinite  time  In  the  future. 

2.  Improve  State  Planning  and  Introduce 
Flexibility  In  Matching  Requirements. 

HJEl.  12234: 

The  Committee's  version  of  the  Bill  does 
not  contain  Improvements  In  state  planning 
processes  and  does  not  change  the  60-50% 
matching  formula  or  allow  any  flexibility  to 
the  States  to  aid  less  affluent  communities. 

Many  communities,  both  rural  and  urban, 
cannot  fund  60%  of  the  project  cost  now 
required.  Some  hard-pressed  cities  have  even 
Indicated  that  unless  this  provision  Is  made 
more  flexible  they  will  not  be  able  to  benefit 
from  an  Increased  funding  level  for  their 
states. 

This  Amendment  would  require  the  states 
to  identify  areas  of  highest  unmet  recreation 
needs  and  give  funding  priority  to  those 
areas  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
statewide  recreation  programs.  To  encourage 
the  funding  of  areas  lacking  In  recreation 
resources  flexibility  would  be  given  to  B.OB, 
to  waive  part  of  the  50%  local  matching 
share  where  recreation  need  Is  great  and 
where  ability  to  provide  matching  fimds  Is 
minimal. 

3.  Permit  Conservation  of  Urban  Resources 
Through  Renovation  of  Public  Indoor  Recre- 
ation Facilities. 

HJl.  12234: 

The  Committee  Bill  proposes  that  up  to 
25%  of  any  State's  allocation  could  be  used 
to  cover  swimming  and  Ice  skating  facilities 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  feels  cli- 
matic conditions  warrant.  However,  no  provi- 
sion is  made  either  for  development  or  ren- 
ovation of  other  kinds  of  indoor  recreation 
facilities.  This  will  produce  the  rather  absurd 
situation  of  allowing  the  renovation  of  an 
existing  indoor  pool  in  a  recreation  facility 
and  the  roof  above  it,  but  not  the  gymna- 
sium, the  craft  rooms,  the  auditorium  areas, 
etc.  which  may  be  housed  In  the  same  build- 
ing. 

Proposed  amendment: 

This  Amendment  will  permit  up  to  26% 
of  a  State's  funds  to  be  used  both  for  cover- 
ing swimming  pools  and  skating  rinks  and 
for  renovation  of  recreation  facilities  through 
renovation  of  Indoor  recreation  centers.  This 
provision  Is  expected  to  beneflt  State  and 
City  park  systenu  throughout  the  country. 
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WAR  CLOUDS  OVER  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  af- 
termath of  successful  Communist  inter- 
vention in  Angola,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
reflect  on  the  future  of  southern  Africa. 
With  speculation  mounting  every  day 
about  the  possibility  of  Cuban  interven- 
tion in  Rhodesia  and  the  probability  of 
a  bloodbath  In  that  country,  our  options 
as  leader  of  the  free  world  become  trou- 
blesome. On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  no 
escaping  the  essentially  undemocratic 
nature  of  the  Rhodesian  Government, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  awful  specter 
of  a  bloodbath,  the  implications  of  fur- 
ther Communist  intervention  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  the  basely  undemo- 
cratic nature  of  those  nations  agitating 
for  change  in  Rhodesia  cannot  simply 
be  ignored.  The  options  may  not  be 
pleasant  but,  like  it  or  not,  we  can  ex- 
pect facing  up  to  them  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months,  there  has 
been  a  lot  written,  and  much  said,  about 
Rhodesia,  not  all  of  it  accurate.  Due  to 
the  complex  nature  of  the  situation 
there,  many  perspectives  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Accordingly,  I  would  like  to 
recommend,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  5,  1976  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  has  some  useful  insights  and 
I  include  it  In  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  6.  1976] 
War  Clouds  Over  Southern  Africa 
(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Salisbury,  Rhodksia. — Standing  beside  a 
Toyota  pickup  truck  on  a  busy  street  here, 
one  lanky  tobacco  farmer  scowls  as  he  talks 
about  Rhodesia's  political  future.  He  pats  his 
chest,  where  a  bulge  shows  beneath  his 
safari  Jacket  and  says:  "If  terrorists  think 
blood  is  the  answer,  they  might  find  it  is 
their  own,  I'm  never  without  a  gun  any- 
more, and  I  won't  hesitate  to  use  It  and  any- 
thing else  to  defend  my  home." 

His  Is  a  frightening  reminder  that  south- 
ern Africa  Is  fast  moving  toward  its  time  of 
decision.  That  black-white  war  long  forecast 
for  this  part  of  the  world  may  be  almost 
upon  us,  perhaps  hastened  by  Mozambique's 
recent  mobilization  against  Rhodesian  "ag- 
gression" and  Its  sealing  the  border  with 
this  nation. 

Any  outbreak  of  hostUltles  could  have  dire 
repercussions  not  only  for  southern  Africa 
but  lor  the  whole  Western  world.  It  also 
raises  questions  about  American  policy,  or 
lack  of  It  In  Africa.  Debate  In  Paris  at  the 
North-South  economic  conference  last  De- 
cember had  the  same  rhetoric  one  hears  at 
an  Organization  of  African  Unity  meeting  In 
Addis  Ababa. 

Another  factor  should  be  apparent,  too. 
Any  black-white  confrontation  is  unlikely 
ever  to  occur  without  substantial  outside 
help  to  blacks.  If  It  does  start,  it  wUl  be 
blacks  with  Communist  allies  who  are  doing 
the  attacking. 

Today,  summer  rains  have  transformed  the 
land  along  the  Rhodeslan-Mozamblque  bor- 
der Into  a  green  Jungle  where  dense  vegeta- 
tion hides  a  man  only  yards  from  a  road.  Be- 
hind that  nat\iral  screen  black  nationalist 
guerrillas  assemble  for  attacks  upon  white 
supremacist  Rhodesia,  back  by  the  leftist 
Prellmo   government   In   the   ex-Portuguese 
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colony.  Their  aim  la  to  estabUBh  a  tdaok 
government  In  Rhodesia. 

In  Angola,  the  South  West  African  Peoples 
Organization  has  established  base  camps  for 
raids  into  South  West  Africa,  or  Namibia, 
seeking  to  install  themselves  as  black  over- 
lords, replacing  South  Africans. 

The  goal  of  other  black  nationalists  Is  to 
Install  black  majority  rule  In  South  Africa. 

All  these  campaigns  are  likely  to  be  damp 
squibs,  without  massive  weapons,  food, 
medical  supplies,  training  and  ammunition 
from  outside.  Even  that  may  not  be  enough 
without  the  Cuban  mercenaries  who  are  pay- 
ing their  debts  to  Karl  Marx  with  rifles  while 
drawing  pay  from  the  Ideological  satisfac- 
tion certain  people  get  from  kUllng  people 
who  don't  agree  with  their  political  views- 

America  must  shoulder  some  blame  for 
the  way  events  have  occurred:  The  Rxis- 
slan-Cuban  Incursion  Into  Angola,  tbe  col- 
lapse of  Mozambique  Into  anarchistic  Com- 
munist rule  and  the  developing  black-white 
confrontation.  , 

a  meaningless  slogai^ — ' 

Few  In  America  have  had  the  courago 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  black  Is  not  al- 
ways beautiful.  Nor  have  there  been  many 
who  win  admit  that  "one  man  one  vote"  Is 
a  meaningless  slogan  If  It  Is  applied  only  to 
countries  with  white  minorities  and  not  to 
black  Independent  nations.  And  there  seems 
to  be  no  realization  that  the  African  who 
spouts  that  "one-man-one-vote"  slogan  at 
one  conference  may  be  condemning  America 
at  another. 

The  best  hope  for  the  Western  world  of 
which  America  Is  a  part.  Is  for  black-white 
cooperation  in  southern  Africa,  attained  In 
an  evolutionary  manner.  Only  in  that  way 
wUl  democracy  have  a  chance  in  this  part 
of  the  vrorld.  Only  In  that  way  can  the 
abundant  minerals  and  enormous  agricul- 
tural resources  of  southern  Africa  be  used 
for  the  beneflt  of  all  Its  citizens,  both  black 
and  white. 

Yet  America,  along  with  Britain  and  much 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  consistently 
pressed  for  antl-mlnorlty  solutions  that  are 
almost  guaranteed  to  bring  about  a  blood- 
bath which  no  civilized  man,  black  or  white, 
should  be  relishing. 

It  may  be  late  in  the  game  for  America 
to  develop  an  African  policy  which  best 
protects  Its  iJoUtlcal  and  economic  inter- 
ests, a  policy  that  seeks  to  avoid  war.  Still 
It  should  be  tried,  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
black  majority  as  weU  as  the  white  minority. 

Yet  even  at  this  late  stage  there  are 
voices  In  America  crying  that  the  UJ3. 
"should  work  much  closer  with  black  African 
nationalists  on  the  African  continent."  So 
who  are  some  of  these  "black  Atrtean 
nationalists"? 

Well,  there  is  Idl  Amln  of  Uganda,  the 
dictator  whom  Pat  Moynlhan  termed  a 
"racist  murderer."  Then  you  have  Sekoa 
Toure  In  Guinea,  a  black  dictator  who  rules 
with  a  gun. 

Angola  has  Its  Augustlnho  Neto.  a  Marxist 
who  makes  no  secret  of  his  aim  of  making  a 
Socialist  state  of  his  country.  Mozambique 
has  Its  Samora  Machel,  Another  Marxist, 
who  has  even  nationalized  homes  owned  by 
citizens,  while  creating  concentration  camps 
for  anyone  who  objects. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  Frellmo 
black  leader  who  was  supported  flnanclaUy 
by  certain  religious  groups  In  the  West.  They 
might  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  black 
Mozambique  now  Incarcerates  more  political 
prisoners  than  did  Portugal  even  at  the 
height  of  Its  power  In  Africa.  And  most  of 
those  prisoners  are  black. 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  Maclas 
Nguema.  But  he  is  an  African  nationalist, 
too,  as  well  as  life  president  and  minister 
of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  of  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Harken  to  what  one  refugee  from  his 
land  says:  "Maclas  runs  the  country  like 
his  personal  estate.  His  troops  knock  on  doors 
of  private  homes  at  midnight  and  take  cltl- 
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zens  away  on  all  sort  of  pretexts.  Many  ar* 
never  seen  again." 

So  should  America  reaUy  be  following  the 
lead  of  these  nationalists  in  Africa? 

Certainly  there  are  praiseworthy  African 
nationalists.  President  Kenneth  Kauda  of 
Zambia  labors  hard  to  improve  the  lot  of 
his  countrymen.  In  Kenya,  President  Jomo- 
Kenyatta  has  fostered  multlraclallsm  and 
brought  prosperity  to  his  country,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  too  diligent  In  fight- 
ing Internal  corruption. 

The  examples  of  Zambia,  of  Kenya,  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  of  Liberia  and  some  other 
nations  merely  emphasize  that  African  na- 
tionalism has  many  faces. 

We  should  no  more  support  black  national  - 
Ism  everywhere  than  should  we  be  trying  to 
Introduce  our  form  of  democracy  Into  every 
cranny  of  the  world.  We  shouldn't  support 
black  nationalism  at  all  unless  what  It  has 
to  offer  Is  likely  to  Improve  the  lot  of  peoples 
upon  whom  It  might  be  applied. 

It  may  be  claimed  rightly  that  the  black 
Zamblan  is  better  off  under  black  national- 
ism than  under  colonialism.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  same  can  be  said  about  the  Ango- 
lan or  the  Mozamblquan  of  today.  StlU,  there 
are  Africans  who  urge  vis  to  accept  Neto  In 
Angola  as  a  friend  and  to  admit  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  EUsslnger's  opposition 
to  communism  in  Angola  has  been  In  error. 

These  are  the  same  people  who  used  to  tell 
us  that  Cuba's  Castro  wasn't  really  a  Com- 
munist, he  was  driven  leftward  by  American 
policy.  (This  pap>er  doesnt  run  photographs, 
else  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  Insert  that 
recent  one  of  Castro  standing  on  the  podium 
at  the  2Sth  congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Moscow.) 

Certainly  the  whites  of  Rhodesia,  South 
West  Africa  and  South  Africa  are  not  con- 
vinced that  they  will  be  better  off  under 
black  nationalism,  not  even  when  the  alter- 
native presented  to  them  may  be  ttiat 
bloodbath. 

One  might  say.  of  course,  that  the  whites  of 
southern  Africa  haven't  behaved  in  a  manner 
that  merits  much  concern.  That  attitude  re- 
flects that  same  pigeonholing  of  entire  races 
Into  derogatory  slots,  and  that  Is  the  mark  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry. 

cettiko  acquainted 

Get  acquainted  virlth  white  Rhodeslans, 
South  Africans  and  South  West  Africans  and 
you  find  some  awful  p>eople,  but  also  many 
good  people  who  want  to  preserve  ordM"  and 
not  necessarily  white  domination.  And  the 
blacks  basically  are  friendly — Just  as  anxious, 
generaUy,  to  avoid  any  bloodbaths  as  are 
whites. 

This  visitor  encountered  no  trouble  at  aU 
driving  rented  automobiles  Into  remote  sec- 
tions of  six  southern  African  countries.  Stops 
at  black  villages  usually  produced  invitations 
to  tea,  to  quaff  some  native  beer  and  once  to 
share  an  illicit  leg  of  gazelle.  It  might  be  In- 
dicative of  something  that  the  noblest  and 
most  selfless  character  encountered  during 
this  Journey  was  a  Zulu  witch  doctor. 

Admittedly,  If  white  domination  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  to  maintain  order,  then 
the  majority  of  whites  In  southern  Africa  Is 
for  it.  The  problem  Is  to  Induce  them  to  ac- 
cept changes  and  to  convince  blacks  that 
they  must  accept  responsibilities.  That  can 
only  be  done  gradually,  not  by  revolution. 
Revolutions  In  Africa  have  only  produced 
bloodbaths  In  which  mostly  black  blood  was 
splUed. 

The  propaganda  and  cant  of  black  na- 
tionalism has  created  a  widely  distorted 
picture  of  southern  Africa.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  now  more  than  ever  America 
should  understand  the  price  we  may  pay  In 
lost  raw  materials  and  leadership  should 
southern  Africa  be  lost  to  the  West. 

Take  Rhodesia,  for  Instance.  This  Is  a 
political  problem  that  should  never  have 
developed  In  the  first  place.  Today,  nation- 
alist diatribes  picture  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  as  a  devlovis,  stubborn 
fascist.   Stubborn   he   Is.   But   he    met   his 
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iDAtcli  In  devlousnefis  In  Britain's  Prime 
MtnlBter  Harold  WUson^ 

Thla  reporter  was  lA  Salisbury  In  Octo- 
ber, November  1965,  rtportlng  the  Wllson- 
eknlth  negotiations  tb|it  led  to  lUiodesla's 
unilateral  declaratloii  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Wilson's  ambiguities  and  double  talk 
concerning  a  royal  con  mission  for  arbitrat- 
ing Issues  did  as  mucl,  as  anything  else  to 
convince  Rhodeslans  tliat  they  should  go  It 
alone. 

Moreover,  at  this  late  date,  not  much  Is 
said  about  the  fact  ttat  Rhodesia's  blacks 
were  offered  a  qualified  voting  constitution 
In  1961  which  would  lave  them  In  control 
today  bad  It  been  accep  ^d. 

This  would  have  given  voting  rights  to 
blacks  possessing  certuln  educational  and 
property-owning  qual  fications.  Increased 
educational  opportunlt  es  and  economic  de- 
velopment would  have  enabled  many  more 
blacks  to  qualify. 

African  nationalists  i  ought  that  constitu- 
tion with  their  "one  nian  one  vote"  slogan 
even  harder  than  did  ri  ght  wing  whites. 

Now  we  see  a  somt  what  similar  situa- 
tion developing  In  1  South  West  Africa. 
There  discussions  alreidy  have  started  to- 
ward Initiating  a  constitution  that  would 
lead  to  eventual  independence.  Radical 
African  nationalists  atti  .ck  It — and  attack  all 
blacks  or  whites  who  s\  pport  It. 

Before  we  rush  to  follow  every  black 
nationalist  campaign,  re  first  should  ana- 
lyze what  It  might  me  in  to  peoples  of  the 
area  Involved,  and  to  umerlca's  own  Inter- 
ests. 

In  some  situations,  qualified  voting 
might  be  one  way  of  Introducing  evolution- 
ary change;  after  all,  U.S.  women  didn't 
vote  imtll  1920,  144  years  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Some  blacks  In  the 
American  South  didn't  get  to  vote  until  the 
19808,  although  certain:  y  that  Is  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  But  no  responsible  African 
suggests  that  any  voting  qualifications  be 
frozen. 

The  peoples  within  a  coimtry  should 
effect  changes,  not  sucl  i  outsiders  as  Cuban 
Cossacks.  Outsiders  c<  rtalnly  have  every 
right  to  persuade,  but  boycotts  are  often  a 
futile,  clumsy  weapon  which  usually  hurt 
the  wrong  people. 

As  for  that  "new  e;onomlc  order,"  the 
U.S.  should  have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
truth.  Colonialism  Isn' ;  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  the  Third  Wo  rid. 

Geography  may  play  an  Important  role. 
So  does  misgovernment ,  Lack  of  educations 
and  unwlllingiess  to  ao  ;ept  change  also  play 
a  part.  Landlocked  Niger  in  the  Sabel.  for 
instance,  is  likely  alway  i  to  be  a  poor  nation. 
South  West  Africa,  wtlch  has  a  declining 
water  table  with  an  espected  15  years  life. 
win  be  economically  d;pendent  for  a  long 
while.  So  It  goes. 

Sooner  or  later  we  ire  likely  to  face  a 
tough  decision  too,  ani  It  Is  likely  to  be 
centered  on  where  we  craw  the  line  against 
Soviet  Imperialism,  wlich,  despite  all  the 
ballyhoo  about  detent;,  seems  bent  upon 
world  domination? 

If  that  Is  a  global  rkther  than  an  Afri- 
can question,  it  merely  Stresses  that  Africa's 
problems  can't  be  viewed  in  Isolation  from 
the  zest  of  the  world. 


ADOPTION  OP  T^  AMENDMENT 
TO  FULL  FOND  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED  AND  THE 
BASIC  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF    MASSACI  rOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R!  SPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Ajril  14.  1976 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  sponsored 
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by  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Conte,  and  myself,  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  318  to  68,  has  pro- 
vided the  necessary  moneys  to  continue 
the  basic  education  opportunity  grants 
program  and  the  education  for  the  hand- 
icapped program  at  adequate  support 
levels  through  the  remainder  of  fiiscal 
1976. 

The  additional  $315  million  for 
BEOG's  will  Insure  that  the  levels  of 
support  for  disadvantaged  higher  educa- 
tion students  will  not  be  reduced  for  the 
coming  school  year.  Likewise,  It  will  In- 
sure that  the  new  fourth  class  of  stu- 
dents becoming  eligible  for  BEO  grants 
will  receive  those  grants  at  the  same 
level  as  students  before  them.  In  a  year 
when  the  cost  of  higher  education  wlU 
increase  by  7  to  9  percent  this  Congress 
could  not  aCford  to  reduce  BEOG's  by  30 
percent.  But,  without  this  amendment, 
that  Is  exactly  what  would  have  hap- 
pened— and  it  would  have  happened  to 
2,000  to  3,000  people  In  every  congres- 
sional district  throughout  the  country. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
are  problems  in  the  BEOG's  program. 
GAO  has  acknowledged  that  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  must  be  simplified, 
as  must  the  cash  disbursement  system. 
The  program  should  have  an  earlier 
deadline  for  receipt  of  applications.  The 
backlog  of  financial  reports  submitted  by 
Institutions  must  be  reduced  and  so  must 
the  backlog  of  unresolved  program 
audits.  But,  the  way  to  accomplish  these 
administrative  goals  is  certsJnly  not  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram. Only  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies suffer  from  that  kind  of  a  negative 
incentive. 

The  same  holds  true  for  education  for 
the  handicapped.  This  Congress  just 
passed  legislation  mandating  all  States 
to  identify  and  educate  all  handicapped 
children.  What  we  added  to  accomplish 
those  lofty  goals  was  $60  million — to  sup- 
port a  program  that  in  January  we  esti- 
mated would  realistically  cost  $2.8  bil- 
lion. That  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
overfunding  by  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

In  my  State  of  Massachusetts  we  have 
a  State  law,  not  unlike  the  new  Federal 
law.  requiring,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible,  the  identification  of  and  the 
subsequent  education  of  all  handicapped 
children  in  the  State.  There  is  only  one 
catch — and  not  surprisingly,  it  is  re- 
markably similar  to  the  catch  in  the  Fed- 
eral bill — Massachusetts  does  not  have 
the  money  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  its 
law.  If  the  Federal  Government  chooses 
to  require  States  to  launch  a  massive 
campaign  to  identify  and  educate  their 
handicapped  residents,  then  I  believe  It 
has  an  obligation  to  assist  the  States  In 
carrying  out  that  mandate.  There  are 
somewhere  between  8  and  9  million  hand- 
icapped persons  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  half  of  those  persons  have 
been  identified.  We — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— are  paying  only  4  percent  of  the 
bill  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
With  this  increase  we  will  be  contribut- 
ing a  very  modest  7  percent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  asking  too  much  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — to  be  truthful,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  asking  very  little. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
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House  did  the  right  thing  In  adopting 
this  amendment  and  I  was  very  proud 
to  have  been  associated  with  it. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  OFFICIAL 
TAKES  A  REALISTIC  VIEW  OP  HIS- 
PANIC PRESENCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
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HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Friday,  April  9,  1976, 
discussing  the  need  for  a  national  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans on  the  United  States.  The  article 
makes  an  important  and  realistic  as- 
sumption that  the  persons  in  our  country 
without  proper  Immigration  documoita- 
tion  are  here  to  stay.  While  I  disagree 
with  the  numbers  of  persons  in  the  coun- 
try without  documentation,  I  do  concur 
with  the  view  that  we  will  not  deport  the 
millions  of  individuals  living  in  our  coun- 
try. This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  opin- 
ion that  to  deport  these  individuals  would 
cost  millions  of  dollars,  untold  grief  to 
many  American  families,  and  require 
losses  of  traditional  American  freedoms 
to  all  Americans.  Finding  the  individuals 
will  require  Gestapo-type  police  investi- 
gations and  the  use  of  citizen  documenta- 
tion that  runs  contrary  to  200  years  of 
American  tradition. 

I  also  concur  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Hol- 
man's  opinion  that  there  are  20  million 
Hispanic  Americans  in  the  United  States. 
I  reach  my  estimate  via  a  different  for- 
mula than  the  one  expressed  by  Mr.  Hol- 
man,  but  we  reach  the  same  conclusion — 
that  10  percent  of  the  population  of  our 
country  is  of  Hispanic  origin. 

Mr.  Holman's  belief  that  school  boards 
should  insist  that  urban  teachers  be  bi- 
lingual and  urban  planning  should  take 
into  account  the  particular  needs  of 
Spanish-speaking  has  long  been  my  con- 
viction. I  welcome  Mr.  Holman's  realistic 
outlook  and  hope  other  Members  will 
reach  the  same  conclusions. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9,  1976) 
Official    Urges    National    Assessment    as 

Hispanic     American     Popttlation     Rises 

Sharply 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

Washington,  April  8. — ^The  nation's  His- 
panic-American population,  increasing 
sharply  in  the  last  two  decades,  Is  approach- 
ing 20  million,  raising  broad  and  complex 
implications  for  the  society  that  planners 
and  policy  makers  have  scarcely  begun  to 
assess,  according  to  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service. 

The  service,  a  Justice  Department  agency, 
says  that  the  ethnic  group  Includes  11.2 
million  Hispanic-Americans  accounted  for 
by  the  Census  Bureau  last  year,  as  well  as 
almost  all  of  more  than  eight  million  "il- 
legal" aliens  estimated  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service — whose  exact 
numbers  may  never  be  known. 

Five  years  earlier.  In  1970,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's estimate  of  the  number  of  Hispanic- 
Americans  was  10  million. 

The  majority  of  the  new  residents  are  of 
Mexican  origin,  the  service  says;  others  are 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans  and  persons  from 
Central  and  South  America.  The  Census  Bu- 


reau figures  do  not  include  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  Itself. 

The  Hispanic-Americans  are  settling  not 
only  In  such  familiar  areas  as  New  York  City, 
Miami  and  Los  Angeles  but  also  in  a  great 
tree-shaped  sector  with  Its  thick  trunk  in 
Texas  and  Its  broad  branches  spreading  up 
through  the  nation's  center  and  outward 
along  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  tomor- 
row In  New  York  City.  Mr,  Holman  de- 
scribes the  migration  as  a  "blown  tide"  that 
resembles  the  movement  of  Southern  blacks 
to  Northern  lurban  centers  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's,   but   with   Important   differences. 

Just  as  the  huge  migration  of  blacks  was 
little-noticed  by  a  preocuppled  nation  40 
years  ago  in  the  Depression,  the  Hispanic- 
American  migration  today  constitutes  "an 
evolving  Internal  problem  with  both  national 
and  international  consequencles  that  gets 
little  attention  from  the  thoxightful,  con- 
cerned citizens  and  enUgbtens  leadership 
sectors  of   our   society,"   Mr.   Holman   says. 

Mr.  Holman's  speech  was  prepared  for  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  American  Immigra- 
tion and  Citizenship  Conference  at  the  Plaoi 
Hotel. 

The  consequences  of  neglecting  to  monitor 
and  sort  out  the  new  population  phenome- 
non could  have  "unimagined  ImpUcations 
for  the  maintenance  of  social  order  In  our 
country,"  he  states,  "or  [be]  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  start  planning,  organizing 
and  devising  the  future  scheme  of  things." 

POPULATION    SAMPLING 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
created  In  1964  to  serve  as  the  mediator  to 
smooth  over  the  process  of  the  Integration 
of  public  accommodations.  Since  then  it  has 
played  a  conciliation  role  in  oonmiunlty  con- 
flicts arising  out  of  school  integration  and 
easing  local  problems  Involving  racial  and 
ethnic  groups. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  conduct  its  first 
direct  count  of  Hispanic-Americans  in  1980. 
In  1970  an  official  estimate  was  made  for  the 
first  time  by  taking  a  5  percent  population 
sampling.  The  estimate  was  updated  last 
year. 

The  ofllclal  Census  Bureau  estimates,  Mr. 
Holman  says,  indicate  the  following: 

WhUe  60  percent  of  the  people  of  Spanish 
origin  live  in  the  five  Southwestern  states 
of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  New  York  City  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  them,  with  estimates  run- 
ning from  1.6  million  to  2.S  million. 

In  the  Chicago-Great  Lakes  area  alone, 
there  are  more  Hispanic-Americans  than  in 
the  states  of  Arizona,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  combined. 

Among  80.8  percent  of  the  native-born  and 
foreign-born  Hispanic -Americans  combined, 
Spanish  was  the  most  conunon  language 
spoken,  indicating  to  the  C.R.S.  study  that  a 
growing  number  of  communities  are  likely  to 
become  bilingual  and  blcultural.  Underlining 
this  development,  Mr.  Holman  said,  are  the 
increasing  number  of  businesses  in  some 
cities,  Including  New  York,  that  display 
signs  stating,  "English  spoken  here." 

Although  some  of  the  new  migrants  are 
professionals  and  businessmen,  including 
many  of  the  Cuban  refugees  In  Miami  and  in 
Greater  New  York,  most  tend  to  be  poorer 
and  less  educated  than  the  national  average. 

Because  of  the  youthfulness  of  the  His- 
panic-American population,  its  relatively 
high  fertility  rates  and  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued population  "pressure"  from  Mexico, 
the  service  concluded  that  this  sector  would 
outpace  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

EXCEPTION   IS    CITED 

the  black  migration,  has  done  little  to  ac- 
modate  or  adjiist  to  the  new  migration,  Mr. 
Holman  says.  One  exception  was  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  ol  citizens  of  Spanish  origin. 
Hispanic  migrants,  even  more  than  the  rest 
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of  the  nation,  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
cities.  The  1970  Census  estimates  Indicate 
that  83  percent  live  in  urban  areas. 

With  high  unemployment  nationally  and  a 
Jobless  rate  among  Hispanic -Americans  that 
is  double  the  national  average,  there  have 
already  been  Instances  of  friction  between 
the  newcomers  and  others,  Mr.  Holman 
Indicates. 

There  have  been  a  growing  number  of 
"confrontations"  between  the  police  and 
HlspEmlc-Americans,  he  says,  and  the  police 
have  been  hampered  by  not  having  ofllcers 
famUiar  with  the  new  residents,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  ctiltures. 

Mr.  Holman  emphasizes  that  the  Increase 
in  Hispanic-Americans  is   a  broad  one. 

"Cubans  are  now  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  Puerto  Rlcans  In  Chicago 
are  outnumb^lng  white  ethnics  In  ^^lat 
were  once  exclusive  neighborhoods  for 
Czechs,  Poles  and  Lithuanians,"  he  says. 
"Cbicanos  outnumber  Indians  in  Utah.  And 
our  agency  gets  calls  from  Hlspanlcs  for  as- 
sistance in  such  places  as  Burley,  Idaho; 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Omaha,  Neb." 

Mr.  Holman  beUeves  that  a  nimiber  of 
changes  are  worth  considering  to  avert 
problems. 

He  contends  that  school  boards  should 
insist  that  urban  teachers  be  blllngtial,  that 
is,  "that  they  not  only  speak  but  also  xmder- 
stand  Spanish,"  and  teachers  coUeges  should 
require  Spanish  language  training  for  all 
teaching  personnel. 

Urban  planning  shovdd  take  Into  account 
the  particular  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  and  should  Include  Hispanic  lead- 
ers among  the  planners  where  possible,  he 
says. 

And  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  black,  chlded  so- 
cial planners  by  sayings,  "We  should  stop 
doing  any  more  demographic  studies  of  our 
cities  that  project  the  needs  of  blacks  or 
poor  whites  only." 

Aliens  in  New  Yokk 

As  much  as  80  percent  of  the  estimated 
1.5  mUlion  illegal  aliens  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  are  from  South  Ame'lca, 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  here. 

Other  nationalities  represented,  they  said. 
Include  Chinese,  Greeks  (mostly  crew  mem- 
bers who  have  jumped  ship),  Filipinos  and 
Italians. 

The  considerable  growth  in  Illegal  aliens 
here  of  Hispanic  origin  has  occurred  since 
1965.  Before  that  time,  a  citizen  of  a  coun- 
try in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  mi- 
grate to  the  United  States  by  demonstrating 
to  an  American  consul  that  he  could  sup- 
port himself  in  this  country. 

Since  1965,  however,  there  has  been  a  ceU- 
Ing  of  120.000  immigrants  each  year  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  well  as  other 
regulations  that  make  emigration  to 
the  United  States  more  difficult. 

The  effect  of  these  changes,  which  mostly 
had  led  to  a  aVa  year  waiting  period  for 
emigration  from  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  has  been  to  Increase  the  ntim- 
ber  of  aliens  who  either  come,  or  remained 
here.  Illegally,  most  immigration  experts 
agree. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA.  94TH  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION— PART  H 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting into  the  Record  the  second  part 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  legls- 
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lative  agenda  for  the  2d  session  of  the 
94th  Congress.  Included  herein  are  the 
agenda  sections  dealing  with  urban  revi- 
tallzation  and  rural  development. 
Urban  Revttalization 

The  physical  living  conditions  of  black  and 
poor  Americans  is  central  to  the  continuing 
domestic  crisis  in  America.  From  dilapidated 
housing  to  run-down  central  business  dis- 
tricts, and  inadequate  transportation  and 
recreation,  the  elements  of  the  urban  di- 
lemma are  clear  and  its  Impact  on  the  oiveraU 
metropoUtan  environment  can  be  darastat- 
Ing. 

The  problem  has  been  that  changea  re- 
quires commitment  and  change  requires 
money.  The  phrase,  "a  Marshall  plan  for  the 
cities"  has  been  with  us  for  several  years  and 
It  epitomizes  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  life  for  all  of  our 
urban  dweUers.  We  were  able,  foUowing  the 
Second  World  War,  to  make  that  commit- 
ment and  buUd  much  of  war-torn  Europe. 

To  begin  that  process  in  our  own  dtlee, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  calls  for  the 
creation  of  an  luban  development  bank  for 
the  revltallzatlon  of  our  inner  cities.  The 
urban  development  bank  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent pubUc  corporation  able  to  facUltate 
and  stimulate  private  development  of  hous- 
ing and  commercial-industrial  facilities 
which  cannot  be  readily  developed  without 
special  assistance. 

It  Is  not  expected  that  the  development 
bank  would  operate  any  faculties  of  Its  own; 
rather,  it  Is  expected  that  the  development 
bank  would  aid  local  development  finance 
corporations,  raise  money  on  the  private 
market  with  and  without  federal  investment 
guarantees,  and  service  loans  which  may  be 
basically  sound  but  which  may  be  faced  with 
problems  of  current  repayments. 

The  development  bank  would  be  able  to 
bridge  that  gap  between  local  government — 
where  the  power  of  planning  and  land  assem- 
bly resides,  and  private  enterprise  where  the 
powers  of  development  rests  and  the  federal 
government,  which  has  the  unique  ablUty  to 
raise  capital. 

The  basic  problem  in  providing  housing  is 
money,  and  as  the  National  Rural  Housing 
Coalition  has  pointed  out,  our  federal  goven- 
ment  provides  financial  assistance  primarily 
through  tax  subsidies  to  the  wealthy.  The  one 
percent  of  the  papulation  wltti  Incomes 
above  960,000  per  year  receive  $1.4  billion 
per  year,  or  10  pntsent  of  all  housing  sub- 
sidies. Those  earning  less  than  $3,000  per 
year — 14  percent  of  the  population — received 
only  7  percent  of  the  housing  subsidies,  or 
$0.9  billion  per  year. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Develc^ment,  there  are  1J6  million 
households  with  Incomes  below  $1,000  who 
are  eligible  for  housing  subsidies,  but  for 
whom  there  are  no  housing  subsidies  avail- 
able, there  are  3.1  million  such  families  with 
Incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  per  year, 
3.6  mUlion  such  famUles  with  incomes  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $3,000  per  year,  and  3.2 
milUon  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  year.  It 
could  be  about  as  expensive  for  the  federal 
government  to  house  our  nation's  poor 
families  decently  as  it  Is  to  provide  tax  sub- 
sidles  for  the  affluent. 

The  Emergency  Low  Income  Housing  Act. 
H.R.  6240  provides  funds  for  3  million  addi- 
tional housing  units  over  the  next  3  years — 
one  mUllon  units«of  public  housing,  one 
million  units  of  subsidized  rental  housing 
under  Sections  236.  202  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  Section  515  of  the  1949  Housing 
Act  for  rural  housing.  The  use  of  existing 
housing  programs  Is  a  stop-gap,  but  neces- 
sary measures.  The  Administration  has  finally 
begun  to  lift  the  tragic  freeze  which  had 
been  placed  on  all  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams except  for  the  ineffective  Section  8 
program.  It  is  a  st^  In  the  right  direction, 
but  it  Is  too  little,  too  late. 
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be  broadened  to  cover  all  activities  of  a  re- 
cipient Jurisdiction  and  to  require  automatic 
deferral  of  fxinds  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
administrative  hearing. 

Third,  the  general  revenue  sharing  statute 
shotild  be  amended  to  require  a  separate  an- 
nual public  hearing  with  adequate  public 
notice  for  expenditure  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

Finally,  there  must  be  firmer  means  of  en- 
suring that  funds  be  provided  within  cate- 
gories of  greatest  need.  There  shovild  be  re- 
porting requirements  asking  for  narrative  on 
the  overall  impact  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
on  a  State  or  locality's  budget.  There  should 
be  language  calling  for  expenditures  across 
the  categories  authorized  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  adequate  attention  to  social  pro- 
grams. 

In  sum,  we  must  pierce  the  rhetorical  veil 
siuTounding  revenue  sharing  and  the  "New 
Federalism"  and  work  to  enact  programs 
which  benefit  those  persons  whose  needs  are 
the  greatest. 

THE   CENSUS 

The  Census  Bureau's  own  report  that  In 
1970  It  undercounted  blacks  in  the  country 
by  7.7  percent,  missing  an  estimated  1.8  mil- 
lion persons,  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  use  of  that  data  for  purposes  ranging 
from  the  allocation  of  funds  to  policies 
which  flow  from  studies  based  on  those  data. 

Studies  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
and  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies 
have  shown  that  adjvistments  can  and  should 
be  made  in  the  allocation  of  general  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  correct  for  the  census  un- 
dercount.  We  believe  that  this  should  be 
done  administratively  for  general  revenue 
sharing  as  well  as  for  other  formtila-based 
allocations  of  federal  funds. 

We  support  passage  of  a  bill  which  would 
require  federal  agencies  to  correct  for  the 
census  undercount  In  fund  allocations. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  legislation  be 
passed  instituting  a  national  population 
census  every  five  years.  The  present  decen- 
nial census  Is  simply  Inadequate  to  provide 
data  to  reflect  the  rapidly  changing  demo- 
graphic make-up  of  our  country.  As  blacks, 
we  are  particularly  concerned  about  accu- 
rate Information  as  to  the  location,  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  black  population. 

CRIME 

No  group  suffers  the  Impact  of  crime  in 
greater  numbers  or  In  larger  proportion  than 
blacks.  Nonetheless,  this  year,  as  In  the  past, 
presidential  candidates  In  particular  are  try- 
ing to  use  the  crime  issue  demagogically 
simply  to  win  votes.  We  recognize  the  serious 
nature  of  the  crime  problem.  We  have  stated 
and  continue  to  believe  that  crime  Is  the 
symptom  of  our  social  Ills,  which  must  be 
cured  to  make  real  progress  against  the  crime 
problem.  We  further  recognize  that  when 
Individuals  are  continually  denied  an  In- 
vestment In  a  society  they  cannot  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  that  society.  There 
is  Indeed  a  direct  correlation  between  idle- 
ness and  wickedness. 

In  this  regard,  we  also  recognize  the  need 
for  moral  leadership  by  blacks  to  condemn 
crime.  Criminal  activity  Is  not  to  be  con- 
doned In  any  form,  and  we  must  continue 
to  stress  this  message  throughout  our  com- 
munities. 

In  the  Congress,  there  are  several  issues 
which  will  face  us  this  year.  The  Criminal 
Code  Revision,  known  as  S.  1,  which  has  been 
pending  In  the  Senate  Is  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  nation's  freedoms.  Its  provisions  would 
proscribe  many  of  the  methods  of  mass  non- 
violent protest  on  which  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  relied,  limit  severely  the  abil- 
ity of  the  press  to  expose  official  malfeasance, 
Increase  wiretapping,  provide  a  mandatory 
death  penalty,  emphasize  long  Jail  sentences 
over  efforts  at  rehabilitation,  and  Institute 
a  broad  range  of  other  totally  unacceptable 
methods  of  dealing  with  crime. 

There  should  be  a  careful  look  at  any  at- 
tempts to  effect  a  compromise  with  respect 
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to  S.  1  to  ensure  that  the  many  objectionable 
features  of  that  bill  do  not  remain. 

Also  this  year,  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  programs  will  expire 
We  believe  that  the  evidence  wUl  show  the 
liBAA  to  have  been  Ineffective  In  reducing 
crime.  Over  $4  billion  has  been  spent — >700 
million  for  each  of  the  last  7  years — has  been 
spent  to  improve  the  administration  of  In- 
justice and  reduce  crime.  In  the  early  yean 
we  saw  much  of  the  money  going  for  the 
purchase  of  hardware.  There  remains  an  em- 
phasis on  "gadgets"  with  questionable  value 
in  crime  prevention  and  little  use  of  the 
funds  for  major  court  and  other  Innovative 
criminal  system  reforms. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  LEAA  funds 
represent  only  about  5  percent  of  a  State's 
total  crime  budget  and  that  the  minimal 
amount  of  federal  oversight  through  this 
block  grant-type  program  has  contributed 
to  Its  limited  effectiveness.  There  miist  be 
legislative  changes  to  encourage  the  use  of 
LEAA  funds  as  leverage  to  bring  about  more 
fundamental  state  reforms,  and  there  must 
be  increased  oversight  both  by  the  federal 
government  and  by  the  States,  which  distrib- 
ute the  money  to  localities,  to  ensure 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  LEAA  programs. 
Specifically,  strong  civil  rights  langiiage 
must  be  Included  in  any  bill  extending  the 
programs. 

The  Cauctis  continues  to  express  Its  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible gxm  control  bill.  This  Includes  ban- 
ning the  manufacture,  sale.  Importation, 
purchase,  transfer,  transportation,  receipt  or 
ownership  of  handgim,  with  exceptions  for 
certain  legitimate  purposes.  The  gun  lobby, 
which  has  stymied  effective  congressional 
action  must  be  countered  by  the  expression 
of  support  for  gun  control  legislation  by 
citizens  concerned  about  guns  and  crime. 
There  Is  legislation  pending,  as  well,  for 
reform  of  the  Grand  Jury  System.  It  pro- 
vides rules  and  safeguards  assuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses,  protecting  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  apprising  grand  Jury 
members  of  their  Inquiry  powers.  A  wit- 
ness could  be  given  immunity  and  a  corre- 
sponding order  to  testify  only  If  he  or  she 
agrees  to  this  exchange.  A  favorable  vote  by 
a  grand  Jury  majority  would  be  necessary 
to  subpoena  a  witness  and  to  request  a  con- 
tempt citation.  Use  Immunity  should  be  eli- 
minated. 

A  number  of  other  criminal  Justice  re- 
forms should  be  made.  "Dum-Dum",  or  hol- 
low-head bullets  which  cause  great  Injxiry 
with  no  law  enforcement  value  should  be 
banned.  Citizens  should  be  enlisted  In  war 
against  crime  through  such  programs  as 
citizens  patrols  and  block  security  programs. 
Criminal  offenses,  especially  In  non-violent 
crimes  should  be  redeflned.  Programs  of  de- 
ferred prosecution  in  federal  criminal  cases 
should  be  created.  A  federal  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigating executive  branch  ofiQclals  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  If  It  Is  felt  that  he  Invesigatlon 
Is  being  compromised.  Also,  an  Independent 
third-party  system  for  Investigating  and 
arbitrating  complaints  of  both  inmates  and 
the  staffs  of  the  federal  prison  system  and 
those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
federal  parole  board  should  be  established. 
This  would  be  an  office  known  as  the  Federal 
Correctional  Ombudsman. 

Rural  Development 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  a  spe- 
cial concern  about  the  problems  faced  by 
those  who  live  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Although  our  members  come  from 
large  urban  centers,  we  recognize  that  ma- 
jority of  blacks  live  in  the  South,  many  in 
rural  and  small  town  areas,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  the  nation's  poor  live  In  these 
same  areas. 

Poverty  In  rural  areas  is  different  In  na- 
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ture,  but  not  In  severity,  from  poverty  In  the 
cities.  The  crowded  slums  liave  their  equal 
in  dilapidated  shacks.  Poor  plumbing  and 
other  utilities  have  their  equivalent  In  the 
total  absence  of  water  and  sewer  systems  In 
many  communities.  Poor  mass  transit  Is 
matched  by  no  transportation  at  all  for  many 
rural  areas. 

The  solutions  again  require  commitment 
and  money.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  has  the  potential  for  aUevlatlng  some 
of  the  poverty  and  despair.  However,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  "it  seems  clear  .  .  .  that  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do 
not  believe  In  strong  Federal  leadership  In 
connection  with  rural  development."  We 
agree  with  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice recommendation  that  the  Riural  Develop- 
ment Act  be  amended  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  adnilnlsters  the 
Act,  to  establish  quaUtatlve  goals  for  progress 
under  the  Act.  These  goals  should  cover  com- 
munity services  and  facilities,  education, 
employment,  energy,  environmental  protec- 
tion, financial  resources  and  credit  require- 
ments, health,  housing.  Income,  occupational 
training,  population,  sewage  treatment, 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  social  services  and 
transportation  for  rural  development. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  also 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  each 
year  a  report  detailing  progress  made  toward 
the  goals  set. 

We  have  called.  In  our  section  on  Urban 
Revltallzatlon  for  Implementation  of  exist- 
ing housing  programs  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  units  nationwide  during  the 
next  3  years.  An  equitable  share  of  these 
units  should  go  to  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

Further,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
endorses  the  specific  proposals  in  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Housing  Coalition's  1976  Legis- 
lative Program.  In  particular,  necessary  legis- 
lative changes  to  provide  grants  to  low- 
income  homeowners  for  home  Improvement 
should  be  made  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration should  not  be  limited  in  the 
amount  of  unsubsldlzed  loans  It  may  make 
or  guarantee  through  the  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund  so  long  as  other  requirements 
are  met. 

Finally,  we  call  for  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  Federal  agency  for  rural  af- 
fairs to  give  mral  matters  the  emphasis  and 
visibility  which  they  deserve.  Short  of  this, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Affairs 
should  be  established  both  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


PROPOSALS  AIMED  AT  SOLVING 
FOREST  MANAGEMENT  ISSUES 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
everyone  agrees  that  the  Nation  needs  a 
new  forest  management  policy.  Interest 
groups  representing  various  constituen- 
cies agree  that  Congress  must  legislate 
that  policy.  Beyond  these  points,  agree- 
ment evaporates  into  stormy  controversy. 

Environmentalists,  forestry  profession- 
als, economists  and  the  wood  products 
Industry  disagree  loudly  over  the  sub- 
stance of  new  legislation,  its  timing  and 
its  purpose.  Avalanches  of  studies,  re- 
ports and  letters  stream  into  congres- 
sional offices  every  day,  supporting  or 
rebuking  legislative  proposals  aimed  at 
solving  forest  management  issues. 
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Most  notable  of  these  proposals  are 
S.  2926,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Re- 
form Act — introduced  by  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph — and  8.  3091.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act — Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Much  has  been  said  about  these  two 
approaches,  particularly  in  Montana's 
heavily  forested  western  congressional 
district  where  the  annual  timber  harvest 
exceeds  1  billion  board  feet,  where  more 
than  half  of  all  personal  income  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  related  to  produc- 
tion of  wood  products,  where  fractional 
changes  in  the  timber  harvest  affect 
thousands  of  jobs.  Awareness  of  Federal 
forest  management  issues  is  acute  since 
three-quarters  of  Montana's  forested 
land  is  federally  owned.  Montanans  thus 
have  an  enormous  stake  in  the  Federal 
management  controversy  surrounding  8. 
2926  and  S.  3091. 

Both  bills  are  viewed  by  their  support- 
ers as  "remedial  legislation."  The  Ran- 
dolph bill  emerged  in  response  to  recent 
court  interpretations  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1897.  The  Monongahela  and  Tongass 
decisions  interpreted  the  Organic  Act  as 
prohibiting  sale  of  federally  owned  tim- 
ber that  is  not  "dead,  matured  or  large 
growth."  Moreover,  the  courts  held  that 
the  Forest  Service  must  "mark  and  desig- 
nate" each  tree  prior  to  sale  in  conform- 
ance to  the  Organic  Act. 

The  court  decisions  have  far-reaching 
effects  within  their  jurisdictions.  Clear- 
cuts  of  mature  even-aged  stands  are 
prohibited  unless  the  Forest  Service 
marks  every  tree — an  expensive  proce- 
dure. Removal  of  poorly  stocked,  imma- 
ture or  low-quality  trees  to  provide  space 
for  better,  more  vigorous  trees  is  prohib- 
ited. Promoting  maximum  growth  of 
high-quality  trees  by  commercial  thin- 
ning in  young  stands  is  prohibited.  Simi- 
lar young-stand  thinning  aimed  at  im- 
proving food  supplies  for  livestock  and 
wildlife  is  likewise  prohibited. 

Jennings  Randolph  told  the  Senate  on 
February  4,  1976,  that  his  bill  is  intended 
to  "clarify  the  law  and  to  place  the  tim- 
ber management  of  the  national  forests 
on  a  new  basis."  The  thrust  of  this  bill  is 
"timber  management  reform"  through 
specific  management  prescriptions  writ- 
ten in  statute. 

The  Humphrey  bill  emerged  as  the 
second  phase  of  legislative  responsibility 
that  Congress  carved  for  itself  by  enact- 
ing the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Roiew- 
able  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 — 
RPA.  The  RPA  mandated  formulati<m  of 
both  short-  and  long-term  managemrait 
goals  Mtith  maximum  emphasis  on  use  of 
scientific  data,  public  participation,  and 
multiple  use  of  forest  resources. 

Hubert  Humphrtt's  S.  3091  expands 
and  refines  the  reporting,  planning  and 
public  participation  aspects  of  the  RPA. 
It  focuses  on  all  forest  resource  sys- 
tems— outdoor  recreation  and  wilder- 
ness, timber,  range,  land,  water,  and 
wildlife.  While  the  Randolph  bill  deals 
with  means,  the  Humphrey  bill  deals 
with  ends. 

Both  bills  were  conceived  by  thought- 
ful and  concerned  professionals  who  rec- 
ognize that  forest  management  policy  is 
failing.  Proponents  of  the  Randolph  bill 
view  timber  management  reform  as  the 
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key  to  efif ecting  a  new  policy  that  serves 
the  national  interest.  Supporters  of  the 
Humphrey  bill,  in  varying  degrees,  are 
mindful  of  the  RPA  and  the  need  to  deal 
with  all  forest  resources  equally. 

I  have  joined  in  co«x)nsorshlp  of  the 
Humphrey  bill  in  the  House,  HM.  12663. 
I  did  so  not  because  I  believe  that  the 
biU  Is  the  perfect  solution  to  manage- 
ment Issues.  Rather,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
12663  provides  a  suitable  vehicle  for  ef- 
fecting the  kinds  of  long-term  change 
needed  to  ensure  that  our  forests  remain  . 
productive.  The  goal  must  be  productivity 
in  terms  of  all  resource  systems.  Reach- 
ing that  goal  requires  management  that 
is  conscious  of  sJl  forest  resources — ^not 
just  timber  or  wildlife  or  aesthetics — If 
future  generations  are  to  benefit  from 
those  resources. 

Sweeping  change  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  The  RPA  accounted 
for  this  fact  and  established  a  realistic 
timetable  for  administrative  and  legis- 
lative action.  The  first  administrative  re- 
quirement on  the  timetable,  a  Renew- 
able Resource  Assessment — an  Inventory 
of  all  the  Nation's  renewable  resources — 
was  completed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  late  1975. 
A  second  requirement,  however,  ran  Into 
a  snag.  A  management  plan  based  on 
the  Assessment,  according  to  the  RPA, 
was  to  be  formulated  by  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  presentation  to 
Congress  by  January  1.  1976.  Congress 
would  then  approve,  dlsi^prove  or  amend 
the  management  plan. 

January  came  and  went.  The  Pord  ad- 
ministration could  not  agree  internally 
on  the  provisions  of  the  management 
plan.  February  came  and  went.  The  ad- 
ministration still  had  presented  no  man- 
agement plan. 

On  March  5.  Senator  Hukphrey — one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  RPA — ^In- 
troduced S.  3091.  The  bill  resulted  from 
extensive  dialog  between  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  Forest  Service,  environ- 
mentalists and  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry. S.  3091  filled  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  Ford  administration's  lack  of 
action  toward  a  managonent  plan. 

Supporters  of  the  Randolph  bill  ex- 
press concern  over  the  lack  of  specific 
forestry  prescriptions  in  the  Humphrey 
bill.  I  share  many  of  those  concerns  and 
believe  that  the  Humphrey  bill  should  be 
amended  to  provide  greater  specificity  in 
several  areas.  Presented  here  Is  an 
amended  version  of  the  Humphrey  bill 
which  I  hope  will  provide  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  some  ideas  for 
discussion  in  its  deliberation  on  a  forest 
management  bill. 

Of  major  concern  In  formulating  a 
management  plan  for  a  given  area  is  the 
nature  of  inventory  data  on  renewable 
resources  within  that  area.  The  Ran- 
dolph bill  gives  special  attention  to  soil 
conditions.  Included  in  the  new  version 
is  a  requirement  that  special  emphasis 
be  placed  on  soil,  water,  fish  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  that  pertinent  maps 
and  other  aids  be  developed  to  identify 
potential  hazards  attendant  to  any  plan- 
ned management  activity.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  insure  that  the 
land  be  managed  according  to  its  suit- 
ability as  determined  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  its  resource  systems. 
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Another  matter  tiat  deserves  the 
committee's  attentioi  is  management 
Involving  conversion  o:  plant  and  animal 
communities  from  ona  species  to  anoth- 
er. The  new  bill  suggests  setting  guide- 
lines for  determining! the  suitability  of 
an  area  for  such  conversion  before  a 
management  plan  is  inlplemented. 

Up-to-the-minute  aclentific  data  on 
forest  resources  mean;^  little  imless  used. 
Another  amendment  brovides  for  con- 
tinual review  of  fofest  management 
practices  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  sci- 
entific data.  I 

The  size  of  timber  narvest  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  regeneration  In  a  given 
stand  of  trees  Is  of  mijor  concern.  One 
amendment  would  priyides  for  setting 
guidelines  within  specljBc  areas.  The  up- 
per limits  of  these  guidelines  could  not 
be  exceeded  without  acjequate  public  no- 
tice and  review  imderithe  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act — ^NEPA.  The 
limits  would  not  apply!  however,  to  har- 
vests undertaken  in  riponse  to  natural 
catastrophes  such  as  nre,  windstorm,  or 
attacks  by  insects  or  disease. 

To  maximize  public  review  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  timbei '  management  as- 
pect of  forest  policy,  the  new  version 
contains  a  provision  to  make  available 
to  the  public  all  timber  maps  and  pros- 
pectuses. 

Another  amendmeni  would  limit  the 
length  of  timber  sales  to  10  years  and 
would  tighten  the  proci  (dure  for  granting 
exemptions  to  contract  time  limitations. 
The  purpose  of  this  an  endment  Is  to  In- 
sure orderly  harvesting 

Proper  utilization  of  harvest  material 
Is  a  concern  I  share  with  supporters  of 
the  Randolph  bill.  Another  amendment 
broadens  the  Randolpli  provision  to  es- 
tablish utilization  stindards  for  re- 
moval of  trees,  porti<ins  of  trees  and 
other  forest  products  to  provide  opti- 
mum use  of  wood  material.  In  setting 
such  standards,  regioral  considerations 
and  species  characte -Istics  would  be 
considered  to  insure  nanagement  com- 
patible with  the  doctrh  le  of  multiple  use. 

Other  amendments  c  eal  with  funding. 
One  provision  would  si  ieguard  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  adequate 
management  of  specilc  resource  sys- 
tems. This  means  thht  administrative 
decisions  could  not  cor  ipletely  pre-empt 
expenditures  for  vildlife— for  ex- 
ample— in  favor  of  tmber.  Provisions 
are  made  for  adeguat(  i  fimdlng  for  re- 
forestation and  seeding  production 
through  direct  appropriations.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  an  incniase  In  payments 
to  the  counties  since  timber  sale  rev- 
enues would  no  longer  be  diminished  by 
reforestation  deductions.  Provisions  are 
also  made  to  fimd  ma  lagement  of  log- 
ged and  grazed  landj  to  insure  their 
future  productivity. 

A  provision  is  Includ  Jd  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  nontltnber  purchaser 
financed  road  construction  to  at  least 
30  percent  by  nscal  yes  r  1978,  to  40  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  19';  9,  and  to  50  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  19J0  and  thereafter. 
Section  9  of  the-RPA  calls  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  nationall  forest  transpor- 
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national  benefits.  Present  forest  devel- 
opment road  construction — excepting 
maintenance  and  engineering — is  fi- 
nanced primarily  through  purchaser 
credit  in  timt>er  sale  contracts.  This 
inherent  cost  factor  in  timber  harvest- 
ing reduces  stumpage  value  and  bites  into 
the  25-percent  receipt  payments  to 
States.  The  new  funding  provision  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  balance  sought  by 
the  RPA  in  road  construction  financing 
while  increasing  the  States'  share  of 
timber  sales. 

Undoubtedly,  other  improvements  to 
the  Humphrey  bill  can  be  made.  I  do  not 
presimie  to  have  all  the  answers.  My 
purpose  in  offering  this  amended  version 
is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  debate  on 
matters  of  concern  to  Montanans. 

EstabUshment  of  realistic  goals  in  for- 
est management  cannot  take  place  with- 
out soimd  scientific  knowledge  and  pub- 
lic participation.  New  legislation  must 
maximize  the  attainment  of  both. 
Achieving  the  scientific  knowledge  will 
provide  to  forest  managers  the  tools  they 
need.  Public  participation  will  provide 
the  direction  and  the  definition  of  needs. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  pass 
judgment  on  statutory  management  pre- 
scriptions such  as  those  contained  in  the 
Randolph  bill  at  this  time.  I  have  little 
faith  in  Congress'  ability  to  enforce  and 
oversee  such  prescriptions.  I  have  much 
greater  faith  in  the  public,  providing 
that  the  public  is  given  the  means  to 
supply  its  wishes,  needs,  and  observa- 
tions. An  amended  version  of  the  Hum- 
phrey bill  would  accomplish  this  end: 

H.R.  13258 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 

and  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 

1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  Act  ot  June  4, 

1897  (30  Stat.  35) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
476:  16  U.S.C.  1601)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a) "  Immediately  after  the  word  "That"  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  management  of  the  Nation's  re- 
newable resources  Is  highly  complex  and  the 
uses,  demand  for,  and  supply  of  the  vari- 
ous resources  are  subject  to  change  over 
time; 

"(2)  the  public  Interest  Is  served  by  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  assessing 
the  Nation's  renewable  resources,  and  de- 
veloping and  preparlhg  a  national  renewable 
resource  program,  which  are  periodically 
reviewed  and  updated; 

"(3)  to  serve  the  national  interest  the  re- 
newable resource  program  must  be  based  on 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  present  and 
anticipated  uses,  demand  for,  and  supply  of 
renewable  resoiu-ces  from  the  Nation's  public 
and  private  forests  and  rangeland,  thorough 
analysis  of  environmental  and  economic  im- 
pacts, coordination  of  mxiltiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  opportunities  as  provided  In  the 
Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  (74 
Stat.  215;  16  U.S.C.  528-531),  and  public 
participation  in  the  developnaent  of  the 
program; 

"(4)  the  new  knowledge  derived  from  co- 
ordinated public  and  private  research  pro- 
grams will  promote  a  sound  technical  and 
ecological  base  for  effective  management,  use 
and  protection  of  the  Nation's  renewable 
resources; 

"(5)  the  majority  of  the  Natton's  forest 
and  rangeland  Is  under  private.  State  and  lo- 
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cal  governmental  management  and  the  Na- 
tion's major  capacity  to  produce  goods  and 
services  is  based  on  these  non-Federally 
managed  renewable  resources,  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  'a  catalyst'  to  en- 
courage and  assist  these  owners  in  the  effi- 
cient long-term  use  and  improvement  of 
these  lands  and  their  renewable  resources 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  sustained 
yield  and  miiltiple  use;  and 

"(6)  the  Forest  Service  by  virtue  of  Ita 
statutory  authority  for  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  research  and  coop- 
erative programs,  and  its  role  as  an  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  both  a  re- 
sponsibility and  an  opportunity  to  be  a  leader 
in  assuring  that  the  Nation  maintains  a  nat- 
ural resom-ce  conservation  posture  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  people  In 
perpetuity." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (83  Stat.  477;  16  U.S.C.  1602)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3);  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  national  program  reconunendatlons 
which — 

"(A)  evaluate  objectives  for  the  major 
Forest  Service  programs  In  order  that  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield  relationships 
among  and  within  the  renewable  resources 
can  be  determined; 

"(B)  explain  the  opportunities  for  various 
owners  of  forest  and  rangeland  to  partici- 
pate in  various  programs  to  Improve  and  en- 
hance the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  re- 
newable resource  products  therefrom; 

"(C)  recognize  the  fundamental  need  to 
assure  soil,  water,  and  air  resources;  and 

"(D)  state  national  goals  that  recognize 
the  Interrelationships  between  and  interde- 
pendence within  the  renewable  resources." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  477;  16  U.S.C.  1604)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsections: 

"(c)  In  the  development  and  revision  of 
land  management  plans,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  public  participation  In  the  formu- 
lation and  review  of  proposed  plans. 

"(d)  Within  two  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  563 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  promulgate 
regulations,  under  the  principles  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  (74 
Stat.  215  et  seq.;  16  U.S.C.  528-531),  that  set 
out  the  process  for  the  development  and  re- 
vision of  the  land  management  plans,  and  the 
guidelines  and  standards  prescribed  by  this 
subsection.  Said  regulations  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  Specifying  how  the  interdisciplinary 
approach,  as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  will  be  Implemented; 

"(2)  Specifying  the  type  or  types  of  plans 
that  will  be  prepared  and  the  relationship 
of  those  plans  to  the  program  developed 
pursuant  to  section  3; 

"(3)  Specifying  procedures  to  Insure  pub- 
lic participation,  as  required  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section: 

"(4)  Specifying  procedures  to  Insure  that 
plans  are  prepared  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  environmental  impact  statement 
required  under  section  102(2)  (C)  of  that 
Act; 

"(5)  Specifying  guidelines  for  land  man- 
agement plans,  which — 

"(A)  identify  the  suitability  of  lands  for 
resource  management  Including  guideline) 
for  the  development  of  Inventory  data  on  the 
various  renewable  resources  with  special  em- 
phasis on  soil,  water,  and  fish  and  toildlife 
resources,  based  on  pertinent  maps,  graphic 
material  and  other  aids  needed  to  develop 
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sound  land  management  plans,  such  data 
shall  identify  special  conditions  or  situations 
involving  hazards  to  the  variotis  resources 
and  the  interrelationship  with  planned  ac- 
tivities; 

"(B)  provide  for  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities based  on  the  suitability  and  cap- 
abUity  of  the  specific  land  area; 

"(C)  (1)  prescribe,  according  to  geographic 
area  forest  types,  or  other  suitable  classl- 
flcatlons,  the  system  or  the  systems  of  silvi- 
culture which  Include,  but  are  not  restricted 
to,  forest  management.  Intermediate  thin- 
ning, harvesting  of  trees  and  products,  re- 
generation, and  other  treatment  methods; 
(«)  insure  consideration  of  all  systems  of 
renewable  resources  management,  including 
the  related  systems  of  silviculture  and  pro- 
tection of  forest  resources,  methods  to  pro- 
vide for  outdoor  recreation  (including  wil- 
derness), range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife 
and  fish,  provide  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
each  management  system,  in  use  or  proposed 
for  use,  and  provide  for  the  modification  or 
discontinuation  of  a  management  system  or 
methods  when  research  or  evaluation  estab- 
lishes that  a  management  system  or  method 
is  producing  substantial  impairment  to  the 
productivity  of  the  land;  (111)  recognize  the 
requirements  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
multiple  uses  applicable  to  special  or 
unique  management  areas;  (iv)  recognize  the 
need  for  special  provisions  to  protect  soil, 
water,  aesthetic,  and  wildlife  resources 
where  conditions  are  critical  for  tree  re- 
generation within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means, 
or  where  the  size  of  a  timber  sale,  cutting 
areas,  or  stand  size  and  species  composition 
are  critical  in  terms  of  mviltlple  use  Impacts; 
and  (v)  establish,  according  to  geographic 
areas,  forest  types,  or  other  suitable  classi- 
fications, the  maximum  size  limits  for  areas 
to  be  harvested  or  the  proportion  of  a  stand 
that  may  he  removed  in  one  harvest  opera- 
tion to  secure  regeneration,  including  pro- 
vision to  exceed  the  established  limits  or 
proportions  after  appro-priate  public  notice 
and  review  by  the  responsible  Forest  Service 
officer  one  level  above  the  Forest  Service 
officer  who  normally  u>ould  approve  the 
harvest  proposal.  Provided,  That,  such  limits 
or  proportions  shall  not  apply  to  areas  har- 
vested as  a  result  of  natural  catastrophic 
cortditions  such  as  fire,  insect  or  disease  at- 
tack or  windstorm;  and 

"(D)  assure  a  sustained  yield  of  the  vari- 
ous resources  on  the  national  forests  at  a 
level  consistent  with  the  biological  capabil- 
ity of  the  land  and  resources  in  a  manner 
consistent  uiith  multiple  use  requirements; 
and 

"(6)  Si>eclfy  gtildellnes  to  be  followed  in 
the  preparation  and  revision  of  resource 
plans  using  an  interdisciplinary  review. 

"(e)  Resource  plans  and  permits,  con- 
tracts, and  other  instruments  for  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  National  Forest  System 
lands  shall  be  consistent  with  the  land  man- 
agement plans.  Those  resource  plans  and  per- 
mits, contracts,  and  other  such  Instruments 
ciurently  In  existence  shall  be  revised  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  he  made  consistent  with 
such  plans.  When  land  management  plans 
are  revised,  resource  plans  and  permits,  con- 
tracts, and  other  Instruments,  when  neces- 
sary, shall  be  revised  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Any  revision  in  permits,  contracts,  and  other 
instruments  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  he  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

"(f)  Land  management  plans  and  revi- 
sions shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 
completion  of  public  participation  and  pub- 
Ucation  of  notification  by  the  Secretary  as 
required  under  Section  6(d)(3)  of  this  Act. 
"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  adopt 
Interim  procedures  to  g^^lde  the  land  man- 
agement planning  process  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  this  Act.". 
8k.  4.  Sec.  7(a)  of  tlie  Forest  and  Raoge- 
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land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  674;  16  U.S.C.  1606) ,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "sixty"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ninety" 
and  by  adding  the  following  sentences  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"r?icrc  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  recommended  Renewable  Resource  Pro- 
gram as  modified  by  the  President's  State- 
ment of  Policy  and  subsequent  action  by  the 
Congress.  Such  authorization  shall  be  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the  4-  or  S-year 
period  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  next 
scheduled  Program  or  Program  update.  Pro- 
vided, That  to  insure  multiple  use  balance 
in  the  management  of  the  various  renewable 
resources,  the  proportional  level  of  firuinc- 
ing  set  forth  in  the  budget  request  between 
the  renewable  resource  systems  shall  not 
vary  more  than  10  percent  from  the  ratio 
existing  in  the  Renewable  Resource  Pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  Congress.  To  provide 
the  balaruie  sought  by  Sec.  9  of  this  Act  and 
to  meet  the  similar  goals  in  the  Act  of 
Oct.  13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  535)  for  construction 
of  roads  as  between  timber  purchaser  roads 
as  authorized  by  clause  (2)  of  Sec.  4  of  the 
Act  of  Oct.  13,  1964,  and  roads  financed  by 
other  methods,  budget  requests  for  con- 
struction by  other  methods  shall  he  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  total  for  construction  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978.  40  percent  for  the  fiscal 
year  1979,  and  50  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  and  thereafter.". 

Sec.  5.  The  eleven  undesignated  para- 
graphs under  the  heading  "Surveying  the 
Public  Lands:   In  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 

(30  Stat.  35.  as  amended:  16  U.S.C. ) ,  are 

hereby  redesignated  as  paragraphs  "(1) 
throvigh  (11)". 

Sec.  6.  The  Twelfth  undesignated  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "SURVEYING  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS"  In  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(30  Stat.  35,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  476),  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  same 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"(12)  For  the  purpose  of  achieving  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  Multiple  Use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  (74  Stat.  215;  16  U.S.C.  S  28- 
§  31)  and  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
476;  16  U.S.C.  1601-1610),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  sell  at  not  less  than  ap- 
praised value,  trees,  portions  of  trees,  or  for- 
est products  located  on  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands. 

"(13)  All  advertised  timber  sales  shall  he 
designated  on  maps  and  a  prospectus  shall 
he  available  to  the  public  and  interested  po- 
tential bidders. 

"(14)  The  length  and  the  other  terms  of 
the  contract  shall  be  designed  to  promote 
orderly  harvesting  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  out  in  Sec.  5  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  477;  16  U.S.C.  1604),  as 
amended  by  Sec.  3  of  this  Act.  Sales  contracts 
shall  he  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years; 
Provided,  however.  That  such  period  may  be 
adjusted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
to  provide  additional  time  due  to  time  de- 
lays caused  by  an  act  of  an  agent  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  other  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  purchaser.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  purchaser  to  file  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  execution  of  a  con- 
tract for  an  advertised  sale  with  a  term  of 
ttDO  years  or  more,  a  plan  of  operation,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  concurrence  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  consider  diligent 
performance  under  a  plan  of  operation  in  ap- 
plication for  extension  of  a  contract  period. 

"(15)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
advertise  all  sales  unless  he  determines  that 
extraordinary  conditions  exist,  as  defined  by 
regulation,  or  that  the  appraised  value  of  the 
sale  Is  less  than  $10,000.  If,  upon  proper  of- 
fering, no  satisfactory  bid  is  received  for  a 
sale,  or  the  bidder  falls  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase, the  sale  may  be  olTered  and  sold  with- 
out farther  advertisement. 
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"(16)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, is  authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  trees,  portions  of  trees,  or  other 
forest  products  related  to  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

"(17)  Designation,  marking  when  neces- 
sary, and  supervision  of  harvesting  of  trees, 
portions  of  trees,  or  forest  products  shall  be 
conducted  by  persons  employed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  persons  shall  have  no  personal 
Interest  In  the  purchase  or  harvest  of  such 
products  and  shaU  not  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly In  the  employment  of  the  purchaser 
thereof. 

"(18)  Utilization  standards  and  methods 
of  measurement  shall  be  established  for  the 
removal  of  trees,  portions  of  trees,  or  forest 
products  to  provide  for  the  optimum  prac- 
tical use  of  the  wood  material.  Such  standards 
shall  refiect  consideration  of  opportunities 
to  promote  more  effective  wood  utilization, 
regional  conditions,  and  species  characteris- 
tics and  shall  he  compatible  with  multiple 
use  resource  management  objectives  in  the 
affected  area. 

Sxc.  7  Timber  sales  made  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35,  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C.  476)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  8.  The  Multiple  Use  Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  216;  16  UJ8.C.  528-531) 
and  all  related  Acts  which  use  the  terma 
"multiple  use"  and  "sustained  yield"  ar» 
amended  to  be  printed  "MULTIPLK  use"  and 
"SUSTAINED  yield"  and  the  Act  is  retitled 
"An  Act  for  the  Development  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Renewable  Surface  Resources  for 
MULTIPLE  use  and  SUSTAINED  yield  of 
Products  and  Services". 

Sec  9.  The  Act  of  June  9,  1930  {46  Stat. 
527;  16  U.S.C.  576-576h)  is  hereby  repealed 
and  the  following  is  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 
"(a)  Of  the  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
of  trees,  portions  of  trees,  or  products,  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  availabla 
when  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe,  the  portion  of 
such  moneys  that  are  needed  to  protect  and 
improve  the  future  productivity  of  the  re- 
newable  resources  of  the  forest  land  on  such 
sale  area.  The  sums  appropriated  may  be 
used  for  sale  area  improvement  operations, 
maintenance  and  construction,  reforestation 
and  forest  habitat  management. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish forest  tree  nurseries  and  do  all  other 
things  necessary  to  provide  trees,  seeds  and 
seedlings  for  planting  on  the  National  For- 
ests, including  site  preparation  and  care  of 
the  growing  forest  in  order  to  improve 
the  future  productivity  of  the  renew- 
able resources  of  the  forest  land.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  head  of  another  Federal  De- 
partment or  agency,  to  furnish  seeds  or  trees 
at  cost,  for  planting  on  other  Federal  land." 

Sbc.  10.  Sec.  12  of  the  Act  of  AprU  24. 1950 
{64  Stat.  82;  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  580h)  is 
hereby  repealed  and  the  following  is  enacted 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(a)  Of  the  moneys  received 
from  grazing  fees  by  the  Forest  Service  dur- 
ing each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  available 
when  appropriated  by  Congress,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe,  the  portion  of  such  fees  that 
are  required  in  order  to  protect  and  improve 
the  future  productivity  of  the  renewable  re- 
sources of  the  rangeland  improvement  opera- 
tions, maintenance  and  construction  includ- 
ing revegetation  and  habitat  management. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish nurseries  and  do  all  other  things  neces- 
sary to  provide  seeds  and  plants  for  planting 
on  the  National  Forests,  including  site  prepa- 
ration and  care  of  the  rangeland  in  order  to 
improve  the  future  productivity  of  the  re- 
newable resources  of  the  rangeland.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  upon  the  application  of 
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(88  Stat.  674;  le  U.S.C 
striking  out  the  period 
tection  and   inserting 
following  "and  on  the 
any  legislation 
thereto." 


Federal  Department  or 
or  plants  at  cost,  for 
federal  laTid." 

Forest  and  Bangeland 

planning  Act  of  1974 

1610)  ia  amended  by 

at  the  end  of  that 

in  lieu   thereof   the 

late  of  enactment  of 

amendai  ory  or  supplementary 
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DISCHj  URGING 


E.  BAUMAN 


or  MAa  'LAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  A  oril  14.  1976 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  En- 
vironmental Protectpon  Agency  con- 
tinues to  allow  the  dumping  of  waste 
material  in  ocean  wa  ers  despite  mount- 
ing evidence  that  such  practices  have 
disastrous  ecological  consequences. 

Recently,  officials  ^rom  tie  Maryland 
Department  of  Natior  al  Resources  stated 
that  a  polio  virus  had  been  discovered  at 
the  ocean  diunp  site  used  by  the  cities 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Camden,  N.J., 
which  is  located  only  ei  short  distance  off 
the  coast  of  Marylan-i  and  Delaware. 

I  requested  the  Adi  linistrator  of  EPA, 
Russell  Train,  to  inunediately  halt  this 
method  of  disposal  ind  received  from 
Mr.  Train  a  letter  wl  ilch  indicated  that 
the  EPA  did  not  con£  ider  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  sufficient  Imi  »ort  to  halt  the  off- 
shore dumping  of  wiiste  material. 

Mr.  Warren  K.  Ri(h,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  the  f  tate  of  Maryland's 
Department  of  Natiiral  Resources  has 
responded  to  the  El'A's  comments  on 
this  matter.  Mr.  Rich  asserts  and  I  agree, 
that  the  discovery  of  poUo  virus  2  in  the 
previously  uninfected  ocean  disposal 
area  is  a  plain  Indicution  that  the  EPA 
Is  in  violation  of  its  c  wn  statutory  man- 
date which  prohibits  the  dumping  of  any 
materials  which  degrade  previously  un- 
contaminated  areas  qr  extend  the  range 
of  biological  viruses 

EPA  has  not  f ulflllejd  its  statutory  obli 
gations.  It  is  time  f  orjcongress  to  under 
take  a  full  investigalpon  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  o: 
of  the  agency  in  its 
quired  any  longer.  I 
a  copy  of  my  letter  t 
response  to  me,  and 
has  been  offered  by 
also  a  copy  of  an  editorial  dealing  with 
this  problem  which  h^  recently  appeared 
in  the  Marjiand  Coafct  Press: 

[From  the  Marylt^d  Coast  Press, 
Apr.  8,  1976] 
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The  April  28  hearing,  to  be  held  In  Dela- 
ware, has  been  scheduled  because  at  a  Janu- 
ary hearing  It  was  disclosed  that  EPA  had 
found  a  polio  virus  near  the  dump  site  and 
had  not  advised  anyone  concerned  with  the 
dumping  of  Its  findings.  In  fact  EPA  did  not 
Include  the  listing  of  the  polio  vims  In  Its 
notice  of  public  hearing  and  the  virus  was  not 
publicized  until  Warren  Rich,  Maryland's 
assistant  attorney  general,  charged  that 
EPA  had  covered  up  the  polio  virus  findings. 

ElPA  says  the  poUo  found  in  samples  taken 
near  the  dump  site  are  harmless,  and  didn't 
consider  the  virus  find  Important  enough  to 
notify  the  general  public  of  Its  existence.  EPA 
officials  say  It's  nothing  to  worry  about, 
merely  a  harmless  stredn  of  a  polio  vaccine 
flushed  down  the  toilets  and  Into  Philadel- 
phia's sewage  system.  However,  other  experts, 
some  of  the  country's  best  virologists  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  polio  vaccine  are 
much  more  skeptical  then  EPA.  Some  of 
them  say  that  If  the  polio  virus  can  live 
through  the  secondsiry  treatment  given  Phil- 
adelphia's sludge  and  survive  In  the  ocean 
then  there's  reason  for  concern.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  polio  virus  ensures  that  none 
of  the  polio  virus  enters  the  sewage  system 
at  the  point  of  manufacturing  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  virus's  potential  dan- 
ger to  human  life. 

EPA's  Investigation  of  the  polio  virus  and 
other  potential  viruses — measles,  hepatitis — 
In  Philadelphia  sludge  Is  subject  to  sus- 
picion. Instead  of  ensuring  that  the  virus 
and  other  poisonous  elements  m  the  sludge 
present  no  danger  to  the  health  of  man  or 
health  at  the  fishing  and  clamming  sites  near 
the  dumping  site,  the  EPA  contends  that 
the  waste  can  be  dumped  until  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  sludge  is  harmful.  In  other 
words,  If  It's  harmful,  prove  It  Instead  of, 
no  dumping  until  It's  proven  that  It's  safe. 

Unfortunately  the  EPA  has  been  empow- 
ered by  Congress  to  protect  the  environment 
from  unnecessary  pollution  and  damage  and 
It  is  the  only  agency  authorized  to  stop  the 
ocean  dumping.  But  the  EPA  has  already  de- 
termined that  the  dumping  continues  until 
1981  until  somebody  convinces  It  that  the 
waste  should  be  completely  harmless,  not 
Just  assumedly  harmless,  before  It  Is  dumped 
off  the  coast  of  Ocean  City. 

Hotrsz  or  Refeeskntativxs, 
Washington.  D.C..  January  22,  1976. 
Hon.  Rttsseix  E.  Train, 
Administrator, 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Russ:  Mr.  Warren  K.  Rich,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  testified  at  a 
recent  EPA  ocean  dumping  hearing  in  Re- 
hoboth,  DE  that  traces  of  an  infectious 
polio  virus  have  been  found  on  samples 
taken  from  the  ocean  site  off  the  coast  of 
Maryland  iised  for  the  disposal  of  sludge. 

This  finding  confirms  the  worst  fears  that 
have  been  expressed  by  thoee  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  ocean  disposal  methods  and  ap- 
pears to  confirm  the  assertion  of  EPA 
officials  that  tests  conducted  during  the  past 
year  revealed  the  presence  of  chemical  pol- 
lutants In  the  material  which  had  pre- 
viously been  disposed  of  In  ocean  waters. 
Even  more  disturbing,  however.  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  EPA  has  been  aware  of  this 
evidence  and  has  made  no  attempt  to  bring 
an  Immediate  halt  to  such  dumping  prac- 
tices while  an  Investigation  Is  made  Into 
the  matter. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  will  be  holding  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  during  the  weeks  of  Janu- 
ary 19  and  January  26,  1976.  I  respectfully 
request  that  you  or  yoiur  representative  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  serious  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Rich  at  these 
or  subsequent  hearings. 
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UntU  these  questions  have  been  answered 
and  your  agency  has  conducted  an  exten- 
sive Investigation  Into  the  matter,  I  a^aln 
urge  you  to  Immediately  halt  all  ocean 
dumping  practices. 

Faithfully  yoiurs, 

Robert  E.  Bauman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  ENVraONMENTAL 

Protection  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  11, 1976. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Battman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  leter 
of  January  22,  1976,  In  which  you  expressed 
concern  that  traces  of  an  Infectious  pollo- 
vlrus  have  been  found  In  samples  taken  from 
the  ocean  site  off  the  coast  of  Maryland  used 
for  disposal  of  sludge. 

We  believe  that  the  discovery  of  the  polio- 
vlriis  does  not  pose  an  Imminent  threat  to 
human  health  and  further,  there  Is  substan- 
tial doubt  as  to  whether  the  source  of  the 
virus  was  sludge  dumped  Into  the  Philadel- 
phia dump  site. 

The  water  sample  which  contained  a  small 
number  of  pollovlrus  2,  3  PFU's  of  virus  to 
be  exact,  was  one  of  fifteen  samples  taken  In 
the  course  of  an  EPA  monitoring  cruise  of 
the  Philadelphia  dump  site.  The  cruise  was 
conducted  from  August  12,  1974  through  Au- 
gust 15,  1974.  While  the  pollovlruses  were  In- 
fectious, all  viruses  by  nat\ire  are  Infectious. 
The  test  vmed  to  Identify  the  viruses  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  attenuated  vaccine 
strain,  which  is  harmless,  and  the  virulent 
strain,  which  may  be  capable  of  producing 
paralytic  disease.  However,  In  the  many  years 
since  the  Introduction  of  attenuated  live- 
virus  polio  vaccines  In  this  country,  the  n\un- 
ber  of  pollovlruses  found  In  human  sewage 
has  Increased  greatly  because  viruses  are  ex- 
creted by  newly  vaccinated  Individuals.  Fc» 
this  reason,  the  discovery  of  pollovlnis  2  was 
not  uniisual.  In  fact,  anywhere  that  hiunan 
waste  Is  discharged  Into  water.  It  Is  common 
that  a  number  of  pollovlrus  2  will  be  found. 

The  health  significance  of  the  discovery 
of  the  viruses  diminishes  further  when  the 
location  of  the  discovery  Is  considered.  The 
water  sample  was  taken  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  the  Philadelphia  dump  site,  a 
distance  of  forty  mUes  seaward  from  the 
Maryland -Delaware  shoreline.  Because  of  the 
distance  from  shore.  It  is  Improbable  that 
the  pollovlruses  could  have  reached  recrea- 
tional beaches  where  bathers  could  have  In- 
gested them.  With  the  minute  chance  of  hu- 
man contact,  the  health  risk  Imposed  by  the 
viruses,  even  If  they  were  virulent,  was 
equally  minute. 

Moreover,  bathers  are  exposed  to  far 
greater  health  risks  from  pollovlruses  trans- 
mitted from  other  bathers  or  that  exist  in 
land  based  water  pollution  sources  such  as 
ocean  outfalls,  than  from  the  3  PFU's  of 
pollovlrus  In  Issue.  Even  these  risks  are 
minimal. 

Not  only  did  the  pollovlruses  not  present 
an  Imminent  health  hazard,  but  the  source 
of  the  viruses  cannot  be  established.  In  your 
letter  you  assumed  that  the  source  of  the 
pollovlruses  was  sludge  dumped  at  the  Phila- 
delphia dump  site.  While  the  Philadelphia 
dtunp  site  Is  the  largest  source  of  human 
waste  In  the  area  in  which  the  pollo- 
vlruses were  discovered,  other  possibilities 
exist.  For  example,  the  area  where  the  polio 
viruses  were  discovered  Is  traversed  by  tank- 
ers, fishing  vessels  and  other  commercial  ves- 
sels. Human  wastes  discharged  from  one  such 
vessel  could  have  contained  the  small  num- 
ber of  pollovlruses  that  were  discovered.  It 
also  Is  possible,  although  unlikely  because 
of  the  distance  Involved,  that  the  pollo- 
vlruses flowed  from  some  source  on  shore. 

Indeed,  one  factor  suggests  that  the  dump 
site  was  not  the  source  of  the  pollovlruses. 
The  six  samples  taken  during  the  August 
1974  monitoring  cruise  from  water  and  sedi- 
ment  within  the  geographical   confines  of 
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the  dump  site  contained  no  viruses.  If  vi- 
ruses of  any  variety  Including  poUo virus  2 
were  present  In  any  quantity  at  the  dump 
site,  this  would  have  been  reflected  by  these 
san4>ie6. 

In  an  earlier  letter  (December  12.  1975) 
you  expressed  your  very  strong  opposition 
to  the  decision  of  EPA  Region  m  changing 
the  limiting  criteria  In  the  Philadelphia 
ocean  dumping  permit  from  g^lons  to 
pounds.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  criticism.  As  discussed  In  the  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Hearing  Officer,  a  copy  of 
which  was  furnished  to  your  office  In  De- 
cember, the  revised  poundage  limit  in  the 
PhUadelphla  ocean  dumping  permit  repre- 
sents less  soUd  material  than  has  been 
dumped  in  prior  years  even  though  the 
volume  may  Increase.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
the  new  poundage  criteria  gives  EPA  better 
control  over  the  City  of  PhUadelphla's 
dumping  activities. 

Until  the  use  of  the  PhUadelphla  dump 
site  Is  discontinued  in  1981,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  wUl  continue  Its 
monitoring  efforts  at  the  dump  site  to  In- 
sure that  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  Delaware's  and  Maryland's  coastal 
communities  are  not  adversely  affected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rttsseix  E.  Train. 

Department  of  Natural  Resoxhices, 

AnrMpolis.  Md.,  April  6, 1976. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Batjman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Batjman:  This  Is  In 
response  to  yoai  letter  of  March  31,  1967, 
asking  that  we  comment  on  Russell  Train's 
letter  of  March  11,  1976. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Train  misses  the  point  In  his 
discussion  concerning  the  presence  and 
virulence  ot  the  polio  virus  2  isolated  from 
the  ocean  water  sample  by  his  Cincinnati 
laboratory.  This  was  a  chance  encounter  with 
a  virus  since  the  Clnclnnaitl  laboratory  had 
requested  a  limited  number  of  small  samples 
Just  as  an  aside  when  the  cruise  was  em- 
barked upon.  The  Isolation  of  any  virus  Is 
extremely  dlfflcxilt  and  the  fact  that  polio 
virus  2  was  isolated  and  Identified  raises  the 
logical  inference  that  a  great  many  other 
viruses  are  presently  persisting  In  that  ocean 
environment.!  The  mere  fact  that  the  labora- 
tory did  not  Isolate  any  virus  In  the  other 
samples  does  not  mean  none  were  there.  It 
only  meant  none  were  found.  The  actual  find- 
ing of  any  virus  under  these  "strained"  con- 
ditions Is  aU  the  more  remarkable. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  a  nvunber  of 
pages  from  a  deposition  taken  of  Dr.  Rita 
Colwell  which  Indicates  the  main  tlirust  of 
the  State's  concern  which  is  the  contamina- 
tion of  an  uncontamlnated  area  with  sewage 
sludge. 

Polio  virus  2,  whether  natural  or  attenu- 
ated. Is  not  naturally  found  in  the  ocean 
environment;  nor  are  pathogenic  bacteria 
or  large  concentrations  of  heavy  metals  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  Philadelphia 
sludge.  The  EPA  has  chosen  to  contaminate 
a  new  area  and  the  most  recent  expression 
which  evidences  this  contaminaiolon  Is  in  the 
March  23,  1976  memorandxun  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  Annapolis  field  office  of  the 
EPA  to  his  boss,  Dan  Snyder.  Based  on  their 
most  recent  analysis,  they  have  pinpointed 
an  accumulation  of  sludge  (sludge  blanket) 
off  the  coast  of  Maryland.  This  blanket  ap- 
pears to  be  at  least  2  to  4  miles  wide  and 
10  miles  long.  The  authorization  of  ocean 

'For  instance,  consider  a  seeded  sample 
vi-ith  10  virus  In  it.  The  best  that  a  virologist 
can  expect  to  do  In  recovery  of  these  virus 
using  the  most  advanced  techniques  Is  about 
a  40%  recovery  rate.  The  "normal"  water 
sample  for  virus  testing  ranges  from  55  gal- 
lons to  100  gallons  or  more.  Since  the  actual 
samples  collected  were  only  1400  cc.  (about 
1.6  quarts),  the  chances  of  finding  a  virus 
were  reduced  by  at  least  a  factor  of  140. 
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dumping  vip  until  1973  caused  the  cloalng 
down  of  shellfish  areas  off  the  coast  oi  Dela- 
ware, and  now  the  EPA  is  in  the  prooeas  of 
transferring  that  contamination  to  a  pre- 
viously uncontamlnated  site  off  the  coast  off 
Maryland. 

The  thought  expressed  by  Mr.  TiMln  that 
the  i>ollo  virus  originated  from  a  paaolng 
ship  must  be  categorized  as  scientlficaUy  Im- 
probable. Representatives  of  the  Clndnattl 
lab  have  not  really  challenged  the  scientific 
probability  that  the  poUo  vlrua  emerged 
frem  the  sludge  plume  created  by  the  Phlla- 
delphla/Camden  dumping  at  the  subject  site. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Colwell's  testimony.  I 
wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  excerpts  from 
a  report  by  Doctors  C.  P.  Gerba,  C.  Wallls  and 
J.  L.  Melnlck  of  the  Department  of  Virology 
and  Epidemiology,  Baylor  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine, Houston,  Texas.  This  report  should  be 
helpful  In  offering  some  Indication  of  the 
potential  virus  hazard  of  sludge.  The  EPA 
has  already  Identified  an  area  of  at  least 
1,000  square  miles  impacted  by  these  dump- 
ing operations  on  the  basis  of  heavy  metals 
buildup  In  shellfish.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  potential  for  Infestation  of  the  nearer 
shore  shellfishlng  areas  by  the  viral,  bacterial 
and  other  pests  present  In  the  sludge.  The 
virus.  In  particular,  can  survive  for  long  pe- 
riods In  the  ocean  environment.' 

The  EPA  Is  violating  Its  own  regulations 
which  state  In  i  22736: 

It   Is  prohibited   to   dump   any   material 
which  would:  \ 

(a)  Extend  the  range  of  biological  pestsX 
viruses,  pathogenic  microorganisms  or  other\^ 
agents  capable  of  infesting.  Infecting  or  al- 
tering the  normal  populations  of  organlslms. 

(b)  Degrade  uninfected  areas,  or 

(c)  Introduce  viable  species  not  Indige- 
nous to  an  area. 

Mr.  Train  will  now  assert  that  an  actual 
infestation  of  the  resident  species  of  sheU- 
fish  or  finfish  must  occiir  for  the  prohibition 
to  be  considered.  On  that  basis,  the  EPA  has 
sanctioned  the  dumping  of  millions  of  these 
pathogenic  viral  bodies  Into  the  ocean.  In 
the  past,  the  EPA  has  not  even  tested  for 
virus  except  on  that  one  occasion.*  We  have 
taken  certain  sludge  samples  from  both 
PhUadelphla  and  Camden  and  the  Maryland 
State  laboratory  will  be  reporting  on  the 
virus  levels  by  the  middle  of  the  coming 
week. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Train's  demurral  on 
the  volume/poundage  issue,  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  PhUadelphla  was  allowed  to 
Increase  the  volume  to  accommodate  dis- 
posal of  sludge  digester  supernatant  thereby 
reducing  the  oxygen  demanding  load  to  the 
Delaware  River.  In  short,  it  was  a  trade  off 
which  woxild  avoid  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Delaware  River  under  current  enforcement 
action  by  EPA  Region  m,  but  would  add 
these  liquid  oxygen  depleting  pollutants  to 
the  ocean. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Waxbxn  K.  Rich. 


EARTH  WEEK  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14,  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  6  years,  a  period  has  been  set  aside 
in  April  to  draw  attention  to  environ- 
mental problems. 

This  observance  has  been  of  significant 
help  in  educating  Americans,  especially 
schoolchildren,  on  the  need  to  preserve 


» Dr.  ColweU  estimated  that  virus  can  sur- 
vive  in    an   ocean   environment   up   to    18 

•  Virus  testing  had  not  been  a  part  of  the 
surveying  program. 
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and  strengthen  the  resources  which  sus- 
tain life. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  year  the 
week  of  April  22  thrwigh  April  28  will 
again  be  observed  as  "Earth  Week." 

We  are  all.  in  Archibald  MacLeish's 
term,  "riders  on  the  earth."  "Rie  quality 
of  our  lives  Is  inextricably  bound  to  our 
relationships  with  our  physical  environ- 
ment and  "Earth  Week"  reminds  us  of 
these  rdatlonships. 

administration  HOSnUTT  to  envibonmentai. 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  envirtm- 
mental  education  programs.  I  am  coa- 
cemed  by  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
Ford  admtalstration  toward  environ- 
mental education  programs.  I  am  partic- 
ularly dismayed  by  the  administration's 
proposal  to  terminate  the  envlromnraital 
education  program  by,  <mce  again,  fail- 
ing to  request  an  appropriation  for  this 
significant  activity. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  be- 
came law  in  1970  over  the  objections  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  act  was 
renewed  in  1974  despite  the  continuing, 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. During  the  hearings  on  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Amendments  at 
1974,  the  admtoistration  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  purposes  of  the  1970  legis- 
lation had  been  accomplished.  The  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  found  that 
the  administration's  position  was  not 
based  on  evaluation,  study  or  research; 
it  was  simply  an  assertion,  unsubstanti- 
ated by  any  evidence. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  envi- 
ronmental education  efforts  are  strongly 
committed  to  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  curricula  which  will  en- 
courage an  understanding  of  ways  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  to 
maintain  ecological  balance.  The  need  to 
continue  environmental  education  pro- 
grams has  heightened  since  the  energy 
crisis  and  more  than  ever  before  we  need 
a  citizenry  informed  about  the  nature  of 
our  environmental  problems. 

A    MULTIDISCIPLINAET    AFPaOACH    TO    ENVIEON- 

kentai.  xdttcation 

Mr.  Speaker.  Earth  We^  is  a  reminder 
to  Americans  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
ecological  challenge.  But  we  must 
throughout  the  year  teach  children  to 
respect  and  conserve  our  precious  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  brief  article 
from  the  February  1976  Issue  of  Environ- 
mental Education  Report.  The  article,  by 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Baldauf ,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy and  director  of  education  at  the 
Kansas  City  Museum  of  History  and 
Science,  describes  a  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  environmental  education, 
utilizing  the  resources  of  museums : 

Mtjsettms  Offered  EIE  Variett 
(By  Richard  J.  Baldauf) 
Look  around  and  you  will  probably  find  a 
m\iseum  In  your  city;  the  bigger  the  city  the 
more  museums  you  can  find.  Museums  are 
unusual  Institutions,  including  probably  the 
greatest  array  of  talent  to  be  found  In  all  of 
human  activity.  Museums  employ  secretaries, 
model  makers,  bookkeeper*,  teaohan.  biolo- 
gists and  other  scientists,  earaton  and  oon- 
servators.  exhibit  designers,  photognitherB, 
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artists,  writers,  public  Relations  people,  and 
others. 

The  number  and  kln4  of  people  employed 
at  a  museum  def)ends  on  Its  size.  Museums 
range  from  one -person 
ing  In  grandpa's  guns 


operations  speclallz- 
to  multi-faceted  in- 


stitutions   with    hundieds    of    professional 


people.   Each   museum 

diversity  of  human  talent,  collections, 

programs. 

Any  museum  exists  sk  an  educational  In- 
stitution, and  prograns  vary  from  simple 
classroom  techniques  to  mlnd-beodlng  ex- 
periences for  children, 
children,  senior  citizen^,  and  other  special- 
ized audiences.  Many  dlasses  are  conducted 
at  the  museum:  others 
where,  as  the  museum  Ties  to  reach  into  Its 
community;  and  otheni  are  In  the  form  of 
field  trips. 

Hundreds  of  chlldrenfe  or  Junior  museums 
also  exist  In  the  Unite  1  States.  Sometimes 
these  are  the  full  purpose  of  the  museum; 
in  other  cases  a  lunloi 
part  of  a  larger,  more 
clUty.  Children's  musei^s  are  generally  na- 
ture oriented. 

The  Initial  teaching  dfevlce  of  museums  are 
exhibits,  and  while  these  are  still  Important 
they  are  taking  on  neM 
M\iseums  are  visited  by 
the  greatest  possible  atray  of  Interests. 

Years  ago,  even  the  ireat  exhibits  of  the 
greatest  museums  were 
message.  One  could  vlevr  such  an  exhibit  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  s  selng  a  mounted  ani- 
mal in  a  diorama  depict  ng  the  natural  habi- 
tat, the  genuine  golden  amulet  of  an  Egyp- 
tian pharaoh  or  an  orlg  Inal  piece  of  fine  art 
by  a  Renaissance  mastei .  Such  exhibits  could 
be  examined  in  the  Ins;  >lrlng  atmosphere  of 
a  great  m\ise\im  ball  irlth  the  purpose  of 
learning  about  the  sul  >Ject,  for  entertain- 
ment on  a  Sunday  aftei  noon  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  real  ed  jcatlonal  experience. 
But  musevmi  personnel  s  iways  hope  (or  wish) 
that  people  visit  their 

than  just  entertalnmend.  In  many  cases,  such 
a  wish  Is  pure  folly,  sliice  we  all  have  been 
conditioned  to  expect  e  itertainment. 

INVOLVEMENT  COl  IPLEMENTS   EE 

dioramas 


museum  may  be  a 
Interdisciplinary  fa- 


form  and  function, 
aeople  who  represent 


needed 


la 


Old  glassed-in 
logical  Information 
principles  of  life  system^, 
design  exhibits  to 
"Do  Not  Touch"  signs  ar^ 
Touch."  Young  people 
to  such   techniques 
afraid  to  get  Involved, 
long  enough  to  conjiu-e 
Involved.  And  in  oiu* ' 
older  members  of  our 
to  respKDnd  to  such 

The  multldlsclpllnarj 
mental  education  offer 
ties  for  Involvement.  In 
cret  to  good,  effective 
must  be  a  commltmen' 
for  becoming  concerned 
of  fun"  philosophy,  bul 
"world  of  life." 

Some  museums  offer 
for  the  purpose  of 
tion  for  the  natural 
Earth.  Such  classes  teacl  l 
to  consider  the  options: 
and  stomp  down  ev 
kneel  down  to  study 
beauty   of  a   grass  heeil 
caught  by  an  early  aut 

Museums  offer  classei  i 
lated  topics  for  all  ages 
serve  to  instill  in  the 
life  and  ecological 
used  to  explain  urban 
economic  stress,  and  th< 
of  the  quality  of  life, 
museum-oriented  coursi! 
found  m  the  coUectioiis 
have  good  examples  of 
eluded  In  their  classes. 

Many  museums  of 
Tolved  In  Innoyatlve  EE 


offers  its  particular 
and 


still  give  the  eco- 

to  understand  the 

but  now  museums 

lnv(Jve  the  public.  The 

changing  to  "Please 

particular  respond 

because  they  are  not 

rhey  have  not  lived 

:  -easons  for  not  being 

society,  even 

pcbulation  are  starting 

freedoms. 

facets  of  envlron- 
Bxcellent  opportunl- 
fact,  this  Is  the  se- 
r^sponsible  EE.  There 
and  a  ready  cause 
not  with  a  "worlds 
with  a  desire  for  a 

nature  study  classes 

stlmalating  an  apprecia- 

bjauty  of  oxir  planet 

children  and  adults 

to  walk  across  a  field 

In  sight,  or  to 

through  a  hand  lens  the 

or  a  green  clover 

frost. 

in  ecology  and  re- 

But  even  these  often 

nlnltlated  a  love  of 

prlfeclples  that  can  be 

problems,  social  and 

general  degradation 

rhe  real  bonus  to  a 

In  such  subjects  Is 

.  Museums  usually 

iie  very  subjects  In- 


eryl  hlng 


tmn 


v^lous  sizes  are  In- 
programs.  To  name  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

few  would  be  unfair  to  the  others.  Making 
an  Inquiry  at  a  local  museum,  you  wUl  likely 
fiind  something  you  want  to  Include  in  yoxu: 
own  program.  The  chances  are  also  good  that 
you  will  want  to  contribute  some  of  your 
time  and  talent  to  help  yoTir  local  museum 
conduct  such  programs.  Museums  depend  on 
volunteers:  ask  how  you  can  help.  If,  by 
chance,  you  find  that  your  museum  does  not 
conduct  programs  in  EE,  you  have  done  its 
director  a  great  favor  by  calling  it  to  his  at- 
tention and  can  perhaps  help  get  something 
underway. 

While  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  EE  programs 
in  natm-al  science  museums,  it  Is  unusual  to 
find  EE  programs  in  museums  oriented  to- 
ward the  fine  arts  and  the  humanities.  But 
don't  let  that  stop  you — use  your  imagina- 
tion, because  most  such  facilities  are  in- 
volved In  environmental  affairs.  They  Just 
don't  know  it. 

A  NEW  ANGLE  ON  MUSEUM  EX 

Art  museiuns  have  people  concerned  with 
conservation,  but  in  this  case  It  pertains  to 
conserving  manuscripts,  oil  paintings,  mar- 
ble and  bronze  statuary,  and  many  more 
kinds  of  exquisite  artifacts.  When  you  walk 
into  an  art  gallery  on  a  hot,  sxUtry  summer 
day  you  may  walk  Into  an  alr-condltloned 
building.  It's  alr-condltloned  not  for  you,  but 
Instead  to  control  relative  humidity  and, 
hopefully,  to  remove  various  air  pollutants. 
A  relative  humidity  that  Is  too  high  or  too 
low  has  Its  effect  on  Items  contained  in  the 
museum  collections.  What  effect  does  It 
have?  What  Is  the  dally  chemistry  Involved 
"in"  an  oil  painting  exposed  to  atmospheric 
contaminants,  for  example? 

What  happens  when  a  raindrop  falls  to- 
ward the  earth  and  travels  through  a  mass 
of  sulfur  oxides  or  nitrogen  oxides?  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  no  longer  do  we  have  plain  dis- 
tilled water  falling  on  us.  Drops  of  water 
may  combine  with  air  pollutants  to  produco 
siilfuric  or  nitric  acid  and  a  host  of  other 
compounds,  depending  on  the  kind  of  i>ol- 
lutlon.  The  problem  of  such  "acid"  rain  is 
now  a  real  one.  It  explains  why  statues  dis- 
solve; It  suggests  Indoor  conditioned  ex- 
hibition rooms  rather  than  outdoor  statuary 
gardens;  It  also  suggests  the  muItldlsclpU- 
nary  nature  of  environmental  problems. 
People  may  not  be  Interested  in  air  pollu- 
tion until  they  learn  It  is  destrojrlng  the 
very  art  they  appreciate  and  collect. 

Museum  conservators  are  miiltlfaceted 
people,  with  combined  backgrounds  In  chem- 
istry, metallurgy,  geology,  art,  history,  and 
other  subjects  treated  by  a  partlctilar  mu- 
seum. A  conservator  must  know  how  to 
curate  artifacts  and  why  it  must  be  done. 
To  know  the  "why"  of  conservation  is  to 
know  the  environment  and  its  effect  on  arti- 
facts. 

Museum  News,  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums,  car- 
ries articles  on  the  effect  of  tUtra-vlolet 
radiation  on  paper;  fumigants;  the  effect  of 
relative  humidity  on  leather;  problems  of 
heat-production  on  the  Inside  of  exhibit 
cases;  and  a  host  of  other  topics.  Such  in- 
formation may  add  a  whole  new  dimension 
to  your  EE  program,  particularly  because  It 
relates  enviroiunental  problems  to  a  local 
mtiseum  and  its  collections — something  your 
fellow-cltlzens  perhaps  never  considered. 

As  the  EE  movement  has  grovTn  in  the 
United  States,  numerous  lists  of  resource 
people  and  organizations  have  been  com- 
piled. Such  lists  Include  teachers,  amateur 
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and  professional  naturalists,  libraries,  and 
special  leaders  of  youth  groups.  Does  such 
a  resotirce  list  exist  for  your  area  and  does 
it  Include  the  conservator  in  your  art 
museum? 

The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  EE  leaves 
open  countless  options  for  incorporating 
new  resources,  new  people  and  new  angles 
into  existing  programs.  Museums  have  far 
more  than  stuffed  animals  in  glass  cases  to 
offer  environmental  educators. 
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STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1976  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  14.  1976 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  I  rise  to  inform  my  colleagues 
about  the  status  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
congressional  budget.  This  report  reflects 
yesterday's  action  of  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8235— Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  Since 
the  scorekeeping  procedures  coimt  bills 
only  when  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt 
the  conference  agreement,  we  have  not 
counted  yesterday's  House-passed  1976 
spring  supplemental.  This  report  is  part 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  routine  noti- 
fication to  the  House  on  a  weekly  basis 
about  where  Congress  stands  in  relation 
to  the  budget  authority  and  outlays  ceil- 
ing and  revenue  floor  adopted  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  466  for  this  fiscal 
year.  With  regard  to  these  flgures,  as  of 
the  close  of  business  yesterday,  April  13, 
1976,  the  current  level  of  spending  stood 


as  follows: 

Status  op  Fiscal  Year  1976  Congressionai.  Budget  Reflecting  Completed  Action 

AS  of  April  13,  1976 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Revenues 


Appropriate   level . 408.000  874.900 

Current  levrt 402.180  371.667 

Amount  remaining 6,810  3,233 


300.800 
301. 100 

800 


April  26,  1976 
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Eff^t  Of  changes  to  the  amount  remaining 

on  the  fiscal  year  1976  congressional  budget 

as  of  April  13. 1976 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
HJl.  8235,  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act: 

Budget  authority 1. 660 

Outlays 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  three  major  spending  bills 
yet  remain  to  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress: Appropriations  for  the  1976  spring 
supplemental  which  is  currently  pending 
before  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
on  the  1976  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  which  the  House  will  consider 
after  the  Easter  recess,  and  the  1976 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  the  pressures 
of  changing  economic  conditions  con- 
tinue to  make  the  budget  vulnerable  to 
increased  spending. 
Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  tJ.S.  House  op  Representatives  Prom  the  Committee  on 

THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fiscal  Tear  1976  Congressional  Budget  Adopted  in 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  466 

Reflecting  Completed  Action  as  op  April  13,  1976 
[In  millions  of  doUars] 


In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  warn 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  leaves  little  room 
for  new  legislation  of  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  Which  was  not  contem- 
plated in  this  year's  budget  resolution. 
I  include  the  following: 

Washington,  D.C. 

April  14. 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1976. 1  outlined  the  procedures  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  adopted 
in  connection  with  its  responsibilities  under 
Sec.  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level 
of  revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith 
transmitting  a  revised  status  report  reflecting 
completed  action  as  of  AprU  13,  1976. 
With  warm  regards. 

Brock  Adams, 

Chairman. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS,  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL 
FISCAL  1976,  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR.  13,  1976 

[In  millions  of  dotUrs] 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays        Revenues 


Appropriate   level ^'?^ 

Current   level *02' ^»" 

Amotmt    remaining 6.810 


374.900 
371. 667 

3.233 


300,800 
301.100 

300 


BUDGET  AUTHOETTY 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$5,810  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466  to  be  exceeded. 
oxttlats 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult in  outlays  exceeding  93.233  million  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  exceeding  $300  mlUion  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  ca\ise 


revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  466. 

Apra  14.  1976. 
Washington,  D.C, 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  VJS. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date 
tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of  new 
budget  authority,  esttmated  outlays  and  es- 
timated revenues  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  these  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  1976  budget.  This  tabulation  is 
as  of  close  of  business  April  13,  1976. 

The  change  from  my  previous  report  is  due 
to  the  conference  agreement  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  (H.R.  8235)  which  adds 
$1,650  mUllon  In  budget  authority. 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 
authority 


Outla]rs        Revenues 


Enacted   387.212 

Entitlement  authority  and  other  mandatory  items  re- 
quiring further  appropriation  action 7, 128 

Continuing  resolution  authority 4. 196 

Conference  agreements  ratifled  by  both  Houses 3. 654 

Current  level *02. 190 

Second  Concurrent  Resolution *08. 000 

Amount    remaining 6.  810 


361.601 


301. 100 


7.875 

1.882 

309 

371.  667 

301. 100 

374.  900 
3,233 

301. 100 
300 

Sincerely. 


Robert  A.  Levine, 

Deputy  Director. 


Budfrt 
authority 


Outlays 


I.  ENACTED 

Permanent    appropriations    and    trust 
funds 

Previously  enacted  appropriations  and 

other  spending  authority 

Offsetting  receipts — 

Enacted  this  session : 
Appropriation  legislation: 

Defense  (Public  Law  94-212 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Public  Uw  94-206) 

Legislative    branch    supplemental 

1976  (Public  Uw  94-226) 

Supplemental   railroad   appropria- 
tion. 1976  (Public  Law  S4-252).. 
Rescission/deferral  legislation: 
Deferral  resolutions  (H.  Res.  1058, 
S.  Res.  366,  385.  and  388).... 
3d  budget  rescission  bill,  1976 
(Public  Law  94-249) 


196,578       182.992 


117.425 
-53,881 


90,467 

36,074 

33 

587 


-71 


136,509 
-53.881 

64,704 
30,721 

545 

16 
-5 


Subtotal,  enacted..- 387,212       361.601 


II.  ENTITLEMENT  AUTHORITY  AND 
OTHER  MANDATORY  ITEMS  RE- 
QUIRING FURTHER  APPROPRIATION 
ACTION 


Public  assistance  (AFDC) 

Pay  supplementals.. 

Child  nutrition  programs 

Military  retired  pay 

Foreign  service  retirement 

Coast  Guard  retired  pay — 

Liquidating  cash: 

Highways 

Uitan  mass  transit. 

Maritime  operating  diRerential  sul>- 

skltes 

Medicaid — 

Social  services 

Veterans  compensation,  pensions  and 

readjustment  benefits 

Civil  service  retirement  and  heattti — 

Postal  fund.  Federal  payment 

Claims  and  judgments 


843 

2,106 

223 

440 

2 

8 


607 
761 

1.350 
483 
103 
202 


843 

1,927 

36 

438 

2 

8 

1.350 
100 

U 

607 
761 

L240 
246 
103 
202 


Subtotal,  entitlement  authority..       7,128  7,875 


III.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORITY 

Foreign  assistance —       3,054  1,361 

District  of  Columbia - 385  324 

Labor-HEW  items  not  considered «757  197 


Subtotal,  continuing  resolution  au- 
thority  — 


4,196 


1.882 


IV.  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS 
RATIFIED  BY  BOTH  HOUSES 

Vetoed,  pending  override  attempt: 

Social  services — increase  funding  for 

child  care  services  (H.R.  9803) 62  62 

Emergency  supplemental  appropnations, 

lS76(HJ.Res.890) 1,942  247 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (H.R.  8235)....       1,650 


Subtotal,  conference  agreement 3, 654 

Total,  current  level,  as  of  Apr.  13, 
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1976. 


402,190       371,667 


2D  concurrent  resolution 408.000       374,900 

Amount  remaining: 

Overeeihng. -.-.- ----- 

Underceiling 5.810  3.233 


1  This  change  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  additional  health  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  the  further  continuing  resolution 
(Public  Uw  94-254). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shaU  not 
twiTit.— Psalms  23:  1. 


O  Thou  Shepherd  of  our  souls  who  art 
seeking  to  lead  us  beside  the  still  waters 
of  prayer  where  our  minds  can  be  re- 
stored, we  would  quiet  our  hearts  in  Thy 
presence  and  rest  our  souls  in  the  as- 
surance of  Thy  sustaining  strength. 


As  we  face  the  tasks  of  this  week  grant 
us  wisdom  for  our  minds,  love  for  our 
hearts,  courage  for  our  spirits,  and 
strength  for  our  hands  that  we  may  do 
our  duties  and  serve  our  country  faith- 
fully and  fairly  and  fully.  May  the  record 
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of  service  we  are  now 
of  the  Book  of  Ldfe. 
In  the  spirit  of 


writing  be  worthy 
Chrtst  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOIRNAL 


The 


The  SPEAKER 
amined  the  Journal  of 
ceedings  and  announc^ 
approval  thereof 

Without  objection,  <he  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 
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Chair  has  ex- 
the  last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House  his 


ionvey  certain  fed- 


MESSAGES  FROM  "HE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  Unitei  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Ho^se  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
one  of  his  secretaries, 
the  House  that  on  tlie  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  cjf  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  April  11,  1976: 

H.R.   1466.  An  act  to 
erally  owned  land  to  th*  Twentynlne  Palms 
Park  and  Recreation  District. 
On  April  13,  1976: 

H.J.  Res.  670.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  13.  1976,  as  "Thoiaas  Jefferson  Day"; 

H.R.  200.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  managem  tnt  of  the  fisheries, 
and  for  ether  purposes;   and 

H.R.  4941.  An  act  for  tpe  relief  of  Oscar  H. 
Barnett. 

On  April  15,  1976: 

H  J.  Res.  890.  Joint 
emergency  supplemental 
public  employment  prog)  ams,  summer  youth 
programs,  and  preventlvi  i  health  services  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Ji^ne  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12725.  An  act  to  bmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tax-free  roll- 
overs of  distributions  In  im  employee  retire 
ment  plans  in  the  event  3f  plan  termination. 
On  April  21.  1976: 

H.J.  Res.  491.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
support  under  the  Joint 
for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fAlowshlps  to  disad- 
vantaged secondary  schosl  students,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  to  prcjvlde  for  the  division 
of    assets    between    the 
Band    and    the    Cabazoi 


Indians.  California,  Including  certain  funds 


in  vhe  U.S.  Treasury,  and 

and 

HJi.  11598.  An  act  to  i 


for  other  purposes; 

ufnorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 

the  period  July  l, 
30,  1976. 

amend  the  Public 


fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
1976,  through  Septembei 
On  April  22.  1976: 
H.R.  7988.  An  act  to 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  under  the  Nat.c  nal  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  to  revise  and 
of  National  Research  SeiJvlce  Awards,  and  to 
establish  a  national  pnigram  with  respect 
to  genetic  diseases:  and 
and  report  on  the 
Information. 


MESSAGES  FROM 


tie 


A  message  from 
Sparrow,  one  of  its 
that  the  Senate  had  p^.ssed 
ments  in  which  the 
House  is  requested,  a 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  7108.  An  act  to 
tlons  for  envlronmenta 
ment,  and  demonstratlo:  i 


resolution    making 
appropriations  for 


Twentynlne    Palms 
Band    of    Mission 


to  require  a  study 
rfelease     of     research 


THE  SENATE 
Senate  by  Mr. 


ulerks,  announced 

with  amend- 

cbncurrence  of  the 

t  ill  of  the  House  of 

I  uthorlze  approprla- 
research,  devclop- 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2484.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  566, 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended,  to  raise  the  limitation  on 
any  single  loan  or  advancement  for  water- 
shed works  of  Improvement; 

S.  2511.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3201.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  to 
Increase    the    antirecessionary    effectiveness 
of  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  Res.   408 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  numbered  D76-96.  as  set 
forth  In  the  President's  special  message  of 
January  23,  1976  (S.  Doc.  94-151),  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  section  1013 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 


S.   Res.   433 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  William  A.  Barrett, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives-and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative, 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  98,  appointed  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Brooke. 
and  Mr.  Packwood  to  attend  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  London,  Eng- 
land, May  23  to  28, 1976. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

April  14, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Ai.bert, 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Ptursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  AprU  13,  1976,  the  Clerk 
has  lecelved  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  H.R.  12725, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  tax-free  rollovers  of  dis- 
tributions from  employee  retirement  plans 
in  the  event  of  plan  termination. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Benjamin  J.  Gxtthrik, 

Assistant  to  the  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1976, 
he  did  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1976, 
sign  the  following  enrolled  bills:  HJl. 
8235  and  H.R.  12725. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEGATION  TO 
ATTEND  CONFERENCE  OF  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION  IN 
MEXICO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(b) ,  Public  Law  94- 
141,  the  Chair  did  on  Wednesday, 
April  14, 1976,  appoint  as  members  of  the 
delegation  to  attend  the  conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  In  Aca- 
pulco  and  Mexico  City  April  19  to  April 
24,  the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton),  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy),  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  . 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

April  19,  1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  10:30  A.M.  on  Monday,  April  19,  1976, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  concerning  his  determination  with 
regard  to  adjustment  assistance  to  the  U.S. 
footwear  Industry. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk, 


ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  U.S. 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  94-458) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Section  203(b)  (2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 1  am  transmitting 
this  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
my  determination  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  footwear  industry 
producing  footwear  covered  by  the  afOr- 
mative  finding  of  February  20,  1976  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  (USITC)  imder  section  201 
(d)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act.  As  my  decision 
does  not  provide  import  relief  to  that  in- 
dustry, I  am  setting  forth  both  the  rea- 
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sons  why  I  have  determined  that  import 
relief  is  not  in  the  national  economic  In- 
terest and  other  actions  I  am  taking  to 
help  the  footwear  industry  and  workers. 

I  have  decided,  considering  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  American  consumers 
and  producers,  that  expedited  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  the  injury  to  the  U.S.  foot- 
wear industry  and  its  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  Imports. 

My  decision  was  based  upon  my  evalua- 
tion of  the  national  economic  interest. 
A  remedy  involving  import  restraints 
would  have  lessened  competition  in  the 
shoe  industry  and  resulted  in  higher  shoe 
prices  for  American  consumers  at  a  time 
when  lowering  the  rate  of  inflation  is  es- 
sential. Footwear  makes  up  V/2  percent 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Import  restraints  would  also  have  ex- 
posed industrial  and  agricultural  trade 
to  compensatory  import  concessions  or 
retaliation  against  U.S.  exports.  This 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  damaged  U.S.  exports. 

Adjustment  assistance  will  benefit  the 
many  smaller  enterprises  which  have 
been  seriously  injured,  whereas  the 
USITC  report  casts  grave  doubt  on  Im- 
port relief  as  an  effective  remedy  for 
these  firms;  Import  relief  would  dispro- 
portionately benefit  tiie  21  larger  firms 
which  produce  50%  of  domestic  output, 
but  which  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
petitive with  imports. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  consistent 
with  the  President's  efforts  to  control 
inflation,  Including  costs  to  all  con- 
sumers, which  import  restrictions  would 
raise. 

The  U.S.  footwear  industry  is  bene- 
fitting from  a  substantial  increase  in 
production,  shipments,  and  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  recovery. 
Additionally,  a  nimiber  of  plants  have 
reopened,  order  backlogs  of  domestic 
manufacturers  have  increased,  and 
profitability  has  improved. 

As  the  U.S.  economy  recovers  from 
the  recession,  domestic  production  of 
nonrubber  footwear  is  rising  signifi- 
cantly. In  February  1976  (the  latest 
month  for  which  data  are  available)  the 
output  was  41,137,000  pairs.  This  is  up 
from  40,985,000  in  January,  and  is  the 
highest  monthly  production  figure  since 
May  1974.  The  monthly  average  for 
1976  to  date  is  41,106,100;  for  the  year 
1974,  37,750,000;  for  1975,  36,143,000. 

U.S.  employment  in  the  industry, 
which  has  also  been  steadily  declining 
over  recent  years,  also  shows  signs  of 
picking  up.  The  total  average  monthly 
employment  for  the  industry  in  1975 
was  163,000  workers,  compared  to  178,- 
000  for  the  year  1974.  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1970  the  monthly  average  is 
172,000,  the  highest  since  July  1974. 

Meanwhile,  imports  of  the  nonrubber 
footwear  covered  by  the  USITC  recom- 
mendation (all  except  zoris  and  paper 
slippers)  have  been  leveling  off.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1976.  there  were  29,238,000  pairs, 
down  from  32.200,000  in  January. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  import  re- 
straints on  the  International  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
concluded  that  such  restraints  would  be 


contrary  to  the  U.S.  policy  of  promoting 
the  development  of  an  open,  nondis- 
criminatory and  fair  world  economic 
system.  The  goal  of  this  poUcy  is  to  ex- 
pand domestic  employment  and  Uving 
standards  through  increased  economic 
efficiency. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  give  expeditious 
consideration  to  any  petitions  for  ad- 
justment assistance  filed  by  footwear 
firms  producing  articles  covered  by  the 
USITC  report,  and  their  workers.  I  have 
also  instructed  the  Secretaries  to  file 
supplementary  budget  requests  for  ad- 
justment assistance  funds,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  out  my  program. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  to 
monitor  U.S.  footwear  trade,  watching 
both  the  levels  and  quantities  of  im- 
ports as  well  as  of  domestic  production 
and  emplojrment.  If  significant  changes 
occur,  they  will  be  reported  to  me  with 
appropriate  recommendations. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hoxtse,  April  16.  1976. 


REQUESTING  RETURN  OP  H.R.  8235 
AND  DIRECTING  ITS  REENROLL- 
MENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  Imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  618)  request- 
ing the  return  of  H.R.  8235  and  direct- 
ing Its  reenrollment. 

The  CHerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  be  happy  to  ex- 
plain it.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Concur- 
rent Resolution  618  is  a  technical  cor- 
rective measure.  Due  to  an  oversight  in 
the  enrollment  of  H.R.  8235,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976,  the  bill  which 
was  sent  to  the  President  for  signature 
does  not  contain  a  title  which  had  ear- 
lier passed  both  Houses  and  which  was 
inadvertently  not  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  legislation  when  the  bill 
was  enrolled. 

In  order  to  correct  the  oversight,  this 
resolution  recalls  the  bill  from  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  Invalidates  the  signatures 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  directs  that 
the  bill  be  properly  enrolled  for  resub- 
mission to  the  President. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  There  Is  no 
need  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  substance 
of  H.R.  8235  since  the  House  has  already 
considered  and  debated  this  matter  twice 
at  some  length.  The  support  in  the  House 
for  the  conference  report  on  HJR.  8235, 
on  April  13,  1976,  was  overwhelming  and 
indeed  it  passed  on  a  resoimding  voice 
vote. 

The  sole  purpose  of  today's  resolution 
is  to  correct  a  technical  deficiency  in 


the  procedure  by  which  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  President  and  to  assure  that  the 
entire  bill  Including  "Title  HI,  Extension 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  Certain 
Related  Provisions,"  is  engrossed  along 
with  titles  I  and  n  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature  In 
a  complete  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleik  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  618 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  return 
to  the  House  of  R^>resent«tlves  the  en- 
rolled bUl  (HJl.  8235)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
If  and  when  such  bill  is  returned  by  the 
President,  the  action  of  the  Presiding  Officers 
of  the  two  Houses  In  signing  sasii  bill  sliall 
be  deemed  rescinded;  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  reenroU  such  blU  with  the  fol- 
lowing correction:  At  the  end  of  the  bUI 
add  the  provisions  of  TTrLE  m — KXTKM- 
SION  OP  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AKD 
CERTAIN  RKT.ATKD  PROVISIONS— ae  set 
forth  In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  CONFEREE  ON 
HJl.  8650 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentlonan  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens)  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  HJt. 
8650  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIRliiAN 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  16,  1976. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speakee:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation has  approved  the  work  plans  trans- 
mitted to  you  which  were  referred  to  this 
Committee.  The  work  plans  involved  are  the 
following: 

STATE,     PROJECT,     EXECUTIVE      COMMUNICATION, 
AND    DATE    APPROVAL 

Minnesota:  Canby  Creek,  808,  April  13, 
1976. 

Texas:  Leona  River,  808,  April  13,  1976. 

Texas:  Paluxy  River,  808,  April  13,  1976. 

Texas:  San  Felipe  Creek,  808,  April  13,  1976. 

South  Carolina:  Rabon  Creek.  1635. 
AprU  13,  1976. 

Texas:  Red  Deer  Creek,  1635.  April  13.  1976. 
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Kaoaas:  Sand  Creek 
With,  warm  person 
Sincerely, 
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1635,  April  13,  1976. 
regards,  I  am, 

Robert  E.  Jomzs. 


DEADLINE  FOR  F  EUNQ  FINANCIAL 
DISCLOSX7RE  REPORTS 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  ttie  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  ind  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  Friday 
of  this  week,  April  36,  is  the  deadline  for 
filing  financial  disclosure  reports  with 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  pursuant  t<>  rule  XTiTV  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  Mem- 
bers, designated  employees,  and  certain 
employees  of  committees  have  not  re- 
turned the  complete4  report  forms  to  the 
committee  office  in  room  2360  of  the  Ray- 
bum  Building.  The  committee  staff  Is 
available  to  help  individuals  prepare  the 
reports.  Your  cooperfitlon  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 


CALL  OP  T  IE  HOUSE 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 

make  the  point  of  ofder 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr. 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Housej ' 

The  call  was  taket 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  respond: 


[Eoll  Nc 
Anderson,  Praser 

Calif.  Gaydos 

Anderson,  HI.     Gibbons 
Andrews,  N.C.     Oilman 
Arcber  Gonzalez 

Asptn  Green 

AuColn  Gude 

Badillo  Hayes,  In^l 

Baldus  Hubert 

BeU  Heinz 

Bergland  Helstoski 

BeviU  Hlnshaw 

Blester  Holt 

Boland  Hungate 

Boiling  Jarman 

Brodhead  Jenrette 

Brooks  Johnson, 

Broomfleld  Johnson. 

Brown,  Calif.      Jones.  N.l 
Brown,  Ohio       Jones,  Okja 
Burton,  John     Karth 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Byron 

Carney 

Clay 

Cochran 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

ComeU 

DanlelsoQ 

de  la  Oarza 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mosher 

Ellberg  Murphy 

Esch  Neal 

Eahleman  Nix 

Evans,  Colo.        Nolan 

Pish  Obey 

Plthian  O^Hara 

Flood  O'NeUl 

Foley  Patten.  N. 

Ford,  Tenn.        Pepper 


Pa. 


Kastenm^ler 

Kazen 

Krueger 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCloske; ' 

McOade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Macdonalil 

Madden 

Martin 

Melcber 

Mlkva 

MUls 

Mlnish 

Morgan 


I  .Y. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
that  a  quorum 


Speaker,  I  move  a 

was  ordered. 
by  electronic  de- 
Members  failed 
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Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Railsback 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santini 
Colo.   Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Skubltz 
Slack 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teaarue 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 

Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 

tr. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  286 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICES  TO  RURAL 
AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-459) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  Government  services 
to  rural  America,  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  Avril  26.  1976. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
DEP.-^RTMENT  of  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House" 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, describing  its  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  April  26,  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  1974  UPLAND  COT- 
TON PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  609,  Public  Law  91-524, 91st  Con- 
gress, as  extended  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973, 1  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  1974  upland 
cotton  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  Aprti  26, 1976. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  12838,  ARTS,  HUMANITIES, 
AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS  ACT  OP 
1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  1143  and  ask  for  iti 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1143 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1  )(6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  12838)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
Itles  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  museum  services,  to  establish  a  chal- 
lange  grant  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bUl  and  sbaU  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity membei  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  blU  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor   now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule,  and  said  amendment  shall  be  read  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bill  HJt 
1885  If  offered  as  an  amendment  inserting  a 
new  title  at  the  end  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1143 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12838,  the  Arts.  Humanities  and  Cultural 
Affairs  Act  of  1976,  a  bill  reported  bv  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
After  general  debate  has  been  completed, 
the  resolution  provides  that  the  bill  will 
be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  It  would  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  is 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  measure, 
for  amendment  and  to  read  it  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer,  to  create  the  Office  of  Poet 
Laureate  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  HH.  12838  for  amendment,  the  com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted.  Any  Member  may 
then  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
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House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
committee  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  questlcm  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

House  Resolution  1143  would  waive 
points  of  order  under  House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(1)  (6),  the  3-day  layover  rule. 
H.R.  12838  was  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  Friday, 
April  9,  and  scheduled  for  House  action 
on  April  13,  only  2  days  sifter  the  report 
was  filed.  Since  the  bill  was  not  con- 
sidered on  that  day.  the  waiver  is  no 
longer  required. 

Basically,  H.R.  12838  would  extend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  a  program  which 
has  proven  to  be  highly  successful  dur- 
ing Its  first  decade.  In  addition,  two  new 
programs  would  be  added  to  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act — a  museum  service  pro- 
gram and  a  challenge  grant  program. 
The  museum  services  program  recognizes 
the  contributions  to  our  cultural  heritage 
made  by  museums  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  In  a  very  real  sense,  museums  are 
the  preservers  of  our  historic  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  Implementation  of  the 
proposed  new  museum  services  program 
would  enable  them  to  better  carry  out 
this  fimction. 

The  other  proposed  new  program,  the 
challenge  grant  program,  is  designed  to 
stimulate  private  contributions  to  the 
programs  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  Under  the 
proposal,  the  Federal  Government  would 
provide  $1  for  every  $3  raised  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  say  a  brief  word 
about  my  own  proposed  amendment,  al- 
though I  will  speak  on  it  at  length  during 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am  proposing  a 
new  title  IV  for  H Jl.  12838,  which  would 
establish  the  ofBce  of  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  introduced 
similar  bills  in  every  Congress  since  1968, 
often  with  cosponsors.  The  measure  pro- 
vides that  a  Poet  Laureate  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  after  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  received  from 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts.  It 
would  permit  the  President  to  set  a 
modest  annual  stipaid  for  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate, who  would  ser\'e  for  a  period  of 
5  years.  In  a  previous  Congress,  I  sug- 
gested that  a  stipend  of  $25,000  per  year 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate. I  have,  however,  deleted  that  spe- 
cific figure,  and  I  envision  the  ofBce  as 
one  which  will  be  primarily  honorary. 
The  duties  of  the  Poet  Laureate  would 
be  primarily  to  promote  and  stimulate 
Interest  in  poetry,  but  he  could  be  as- 
signed specific  duties  by  the  President  as 
long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  his 
creative  work. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  my  proposed  amendment 
merit  the  strong  support  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  therefore  urge  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 1143  be  adopted  so  that  the  bill  can 
be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    gentleman    from 


Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  has  gone  into 
considerable  detail  on  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  also  the  provisions  on 
the  rule  and  therefore  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  them  other  than  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  who  will  offer  the  amoid- 
ment  to  establish  the  ofBce  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate— which  I  opposed  in  the  Ccanmittee 
on  Rules  and  certainly  will  oppose  here 
on  the  fioor — that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress now  has  a  poet  In  residence  and 
that  individual  is  paid  some  $18,000  a 
year.  According  to  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  will  offer, 
that  amendment  will  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
United  States  with  a  salary  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  President.  A  similar  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii in  1968.  set  the  salary  at  $25,000  per 
year. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  bill  would  escalate  and  shows  how 
we  can  go  beyond  the  budget.  Tomorrow 
we  will  be  discussing  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  also  on  Wednesday,  and  we  wUl 
be  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  budget 
rather  than  to  increase  it. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  H.R.  12838  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  primary  reason  being 
that  it  exceeds  the  budget  request.  The 
administration  requested  $189  million  In 
appropriations  and  h^e  we  have  this  re- 
quest coming  forwartlfor  $250  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1976  the  appropriation  was 
only  $161.5  million. 

So,  as  I  say,  this  is  just  typical  of  the 
ways  we  can  get  in  trouble,  budgetwlse, 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  yet  we  are  always  lo(^lng  and  point- 
ing tile  finger  at  somebody  else,  and  say- 
ing, "Look  at  what  the  administration  Is 
doing,"  and  yet  here  we  are  attempting 
to  increase  tiie  amount  of  money  to  be 
authorized  and  to  be  appropriated. 

The  administration  also  oiHX)ses  the 
museum  program  provided  for  in  this  bill 
and  the  challenge  grant  program  for 
which  authority  already  exists. 

There  is  also  scune  question  whether 
this  bill  if  passed  in  its  present  form  can 
ever  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12987,  EMERGENCY  JOB 
PROGRAMS  STOPGAP  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1144  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.    1144 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoxise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  bill  (HJt. 
12987)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1976,  and  ending  September  30.  1976, 
for  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Enyjloyment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  section  3  of  said  bUl  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor,  the 
blU  shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resoluti<m  1144 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HH. 
12987,  a  bill  reported  by  the  House  Cikmi- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  which 
would  extoid  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
through  the  transition  quarter. 

House  Resolution  1144  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  After  general  debate,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendme.nt  imder 
the  5 -minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmoitB 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

H.R.  12987  is  an  emergency  measure. 
Funds  for  title  VI  of  CETA— the  vitally 
Important  public  service  jobs  program — 
will  be  exhausted  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  the  request  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  a 
rule  which  waives  the  points  of  order 
against  section  3  of  the  bm  for  failure  to 
comply  with  House  rule  XXI,  clause  5. 
which  prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legis- 
lative bill.  Section  3  of  the  bill  Increases 
the  percentage  of  fimds  which  may  be 
utilized  to  pay  administrative  costs  of 
public  service  jobs  programs,  and  it  ex- 
pands the  definition  of  "administrative 
expenses."  Funds  already  in  the  pipeline 
could  be  utilized  for  administrative  ac- 
tivities would  be  so  classified  should  this 
bill  pass,  and  the  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated for  them  could  be  utilized  for 
"administrative  expenses."  Under  the 
House  rules,  whenever  authorizing  legis- 
lation changes  the  conditions  under 
which  funds  are  to  be  spent,  it  consti- 
tutes a  re«>propriation.  Hence  the  need 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  ordrar.  The 
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fbllc  service  jobs 
CETA — through 

^t  fiscal  year  and 

quarter.  Author- 

for  the  program 


waiver  request  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port, both  In  the  Education  and  Labor 
Coonmlttee  and  in  the 

The  House  has  already  passed  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  t&e  Comprehensive 
Etopl03maent  awd  Travilng  Act  In  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  pendini?  bill.  Hit.  12987, 
would  extend  the 
program — title  VI  oi 
the  end  of  the  ci 
through  the  transitioi 
Ity  to  appropriate  fimc 
expired  on  June  30,  1675,  and  the  pro- 
gram's existing  f imds  [will  be  exhausted 
by  Jime  30  of  this  yet  r.  Layoffs  are  al- 
ready beginning  In  ttie  public  service 
Jobs  program.  Betweer  April  1  and  April 
15,  9,000  CETA  workers  were  slated  for 
layoff.  Between  April  16  and  April  30, 
another  12,000  employi  >es  will  be  laid  off. 
Should  the  bill  not  ]»ass,  over  115,000 
people  now  engaged  ii .  worthwhile  pub- 
lic service  employment  will  be  jobless  by 
mid- June.  Even  In  are  as  where  the  lay- 
offs have  not  actuall]  started,  such  as 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  there  is  wide- 
spread public  concer|i  over  what  will 
happen  If  Congress  fails  to  extend  the 
program.  Inasmuch  a*  Hawaii's  imem- 
plojmaent  rate  Is  now  1 1.3,  well  above  the 
national  average,  ther ;  is  little  hope  for 
those  workers  who  lost  their  public  serv- 
ice jobs. 

liie  changes  In  adpiinistrative  costs 
proposed  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  relat  vely  minor  and 
would,  I  believe,  Impro  re  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program. 

I  believe  that  promp  .,  favorable  action 
should  be  taken  by  tl>e  House  on  HJl. 
12987,  and  I  urge  tht  House  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  114' I  so  that  the  bill 
can  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Sp  ;aker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  ma;  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  keneral  debate  on 
HJR.  12987,  the  emergi  ncy  job  programs 
stop-gap  extension,  and  that  the  bill 
shall  be  open  to  all  germane  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nle  does  contain  a 
waiver  of  points  of  on  er  against  section 
3  of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  which  is  the  rule 
prohibiting  appropriations  on  a  legisla- 
tive bUl.  Section  3  Inc: 'eases  the  amount 
of  money  available  tc  pay  administra- 
tive costs.  There  maj  be  fimds  in  the 
pipeline  which,  but  for  this  increase 
could  not  be  used  far  administrative 
costs,  thus  constituting  an  appropria- 
tion. In  addition,  ad  ninistrative  costs 
are  defined  to  include  certain  Items  for 
which  payment  might  be  prohibited  un- 
der existing  law.  This  constitutes  a  re- 
appropriation  and  vio  ates  the  rules. 

The  administratior  opposes  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  to  rei  .uthorize  the  tem- 
porary public  service  jobs  program.  In 
line  with  the  improver  lents  in  the  econ- 
omy the  administratic  n  has  proposed  a 
supplemental  appropration  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion imder  existing  a  ithority  to  main- 
tain most  of  the  temporary  jobs  through 
1976  and  to  phase  out  the  program  by 
September  30, 1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hae  no  request  for 
time  and  I  reserve  t  le  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  MATSXTNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ARTS,  HUMANITIES,  AND  CULTUR- 
AL AFFAIRS  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  SpesUcer,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12838)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
to  provide  for  the  Improvement  of  mu- 
seum services,  to  establish  a  challenge 
grant  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12838,  with 
Mr.  MuRTHA  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qttie) 
wiU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  strong  support  to  H.R.  12838,  as 
amended,  the  Arts,  Humanities  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Act  of  1976,  a  bill  extending 
the  National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act;  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  museiun  services:  and  to 
establish  a  challenge  grant  program. 

Before  explaining  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  for  his  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  QuiE,  for  his  contributions  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  have  worked  hard  and  long  on 
this  legislation  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
them  for  this  effort. 

SITMMARY 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would: 
First.  Extend  support  for  each  of  the 
Endowments,  both  Arts  and  Humanities, 
for  4  more  years  at  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $113.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  such  sums  as  Congress  finds 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 
Second.  Establish  a  new  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro- 
vide help  to  museums  for  exhibits,  educa- 
tional programs,  professional  curatorial 
training,  conservation  of  collections, 
traveling  programs  and  for  operating  ex- 


penses generally.  The  Institute  would  be 
administered  by  a  Director  with  the  ad- 
vice of  a  board  broadly  representative  of 
all  types  of  museums  including  science, 
history,  technology  and  art.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $15  and  $25  million,  respectively, 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  program  and 
such  smns  as  Congress  may  determine  for 
1979  and  1980. 

Third.  Authorize  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
operate  a  new  program  of  "challenge 
grants"  which  would  be  available  to  cul- 
tiural  Institutions  in  great  need.  The  chal- 
lenge grant  concept  is  one  that  provides 
$1  Federal  for  each  $3  of  private  money. 
The  challenge  grant  program  would  be 
authorized  at  $15  and  $20  million,  re- 
spectively, for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 

Fourth.  Allow  the  funding  of  State 
humanities  councils,  whether  created  as 
a  State  agency  or  a  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, and  require  that  at  least  $200,000 
for  each  State  program,  or  20  percent 
of  all  hiunanities  endowment  moneys, 
go  to  support  such  State  humanities  pro- 
grams. This  set-aside  is  identical  to  that 
provided  for  State  arts  programs  In  the 
present  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
was  established  in  1965,  and  has  been 
amended  three  times  since  that  first  act, 
in  1965,  In  1970,  and  In  1973. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  this  measure. 
3  days  In  joint  hearings  with  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Himianities, 
chaired  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  testimony  we  heard, 
from  administration  witnesses,  repre- 
sentatives of  State  arts  and  humanities 
programs,  as  well  as  from  public  wit- 
nesses. Including  distinguished  artists 
and  scholars,  emphasize  the  progress 
made  since  1965  by  both  endowments. 
And  the  testimony  indicated,  as  well, 
that  both  endowments  have  developed 
the  capacity  to  fully  utilize  Increased 
funding,  and,  indeed,  that  Increased 
funding  Is  essential  if  we  are  adequately 
to  stimulate  the  kinds  of  artistic  and 
scholarly  activities  supported  by  the 
endowments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
discuss  some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

MAJOR  PROVISIOirB 
ATTTHORIZATIONS 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  authorizations  In  the  bill. 
The  authorization  of  $100  million  pro- 
posed for  each  of  the  existing  endowment 
programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  less 
than  the  present  fiscal  year  1976  author- 
ization of  $113.5  million  and  less  than 
the  administration's  recommendation  of 
$113.5  million. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  au- 
thorization proposed  for  both  endow- 
ments including  several  new  initiatives 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $250  million,  is  $2 
million  below  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  current  fiscal  year — 1976 — and  below 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration's own  bill. 

The  fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  are 
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slightly  larger  because  of  these  new 
initiatives  but  I  would  point  out  that 
even  here  we  are  talking  about  only  $45 
million  more  than  authorized  In  1976 
than  was  requested  by  the  administration 
In  1977. 

As  I  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
modest  increases  in  authorizations  which 
come  about  In  fiscal  year  1978  are  aimed 
at  supporting  several  new  Initiatives. 

These  Include  funding  for  a  new  mu- 
seum services  program  and  a  challenge 
grant  program.  Neither  of  these  items  is 
extravagant,  and  each  merits  the  modest 
amounts  of  moneys  authorized  to  carry 
them  out.  Indeed,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  the  challenge 
grant  program,  3  private  dollars  will 
be  generated  in  support  of  every  Federal 
dollar  spent.  This  is  the  type  of  funding 
the  Federal  GK)vemment  should  encour- 
age. 

MUSEUM  SEBVICES 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  address 
myself  to  a  significant  new  provision  In 
the  bill,  the  museum  services  program. 

Over  the  past  4  years  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Education  has  been  study- 
ing the  changing  role  of  museums  in 
American  life  and  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  museums  in  this  country.  In  1972, 
1974  and  1975  we  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  museum  serv- 
ices in  Washington,  D.C.;  Chicago,  HI.; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  and  New  York,  N.Y. 

In  examining  the  role  of  museums  in 
our  society,  we  foimd  that  the  pressures, 
both  of  an  increasing  population  and  the 
rising  interest  of  Americans  of  all  kinds 
in  seeing  works  of  art,  historic  objects 
and  scientific  collections  in  American 
museums,  have  pushed  them  to  their 
limits  in  meeting  the  rising  costs  of  their 
services.  Museums  are  building  new  au- 
diences. For  example,  "Museums  U.SJV.", 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972,  reported  that  31  percent  of  all 
museums  had  developed  programs  to  at- 
tract senior  citizens  and  that  27  percent 
had  made  efforts  to  attract  economically 
disadvantaged  groups. 

In  examining  the  changing  role  of 
museums,  one  soon  learns  that  museums 
are  no  longer  regarded  simply  as  the 
depositories  of  the  past  but  as  growing 
centers  of  learning  that  make  positive 
contributions  to  the  communities  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  A  1974  Harris  poll 
Indicated  that  90  percent  of  the  public 
agrees  that  museums  are  an  important 
resource  for  the  whole  community.  A 
majority  of  the  public,  in  the  same  poll, 
chose  museums  over  dance,  plays  smd 
opera  as  those  activities  Important  to 
young  people. 

I  must  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
increased  requests  for  services,  especial- 
ly educational  services,  have  been  creat- 
ing financial  strains  on  our  museums  and 
that  increased  costs  for  training  staff, 
guards,  guides,  acquisitions,  mainte- 
nance, exhibits,  and  buildings  have 
stretched  the  financial  resources  of 
many  institutions. 

In  a  report  made  on  September  27. 
1975,  by  the  Council  on  Federations  to 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  con- 
cerning a  survey  on  the  relative  impact 


of  Inflation  on  opera,  theater,  museums, 
s3miphony,  dance  and  other  arts  activ- 
ities, attention  was  called  to  the  severe 
financial  strains  confronting  the  mu- 
seums sampled  in  the  survey: 

Last  and  moet  serious  sre  tbe  museuma. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  cutbacks  In  their 
access  to  the  pubUc  In  a  number  of  places. 

To  quote  again  from  the  siurey : 
The  future  wUl  Ixuly  be  problematic  If 
municipal  support  continues  to  be  cut  and 
endowment  Income  falls.  .  .  .  The  situation 
as  a  whole  mxist  stlU  be  judged  "stable"  hut 
It  Is  a  stahlUty  fraught  with  unstable  vari- 
ables, any  one  of  which  cotUd  seriously  dam- 
age or  compromise  the  Integrity  of  the  mu- 
seums In  the  sample  and  their  coimterparts 
elsewhere. 

The  rise  in  expenditures  of  museums 
has  necessitated  cutbacks  In  services, 
staff  or  facilities  In  over  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  museums.  For  example,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  In  New  York  Is 
now  open  only  5  days  a  week,  and  this 
great  museum  has  been  constrained  to 
reduce  its  education  and  community  pro- 
grams and  its  exhibition  schedules. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  all  museum  directors 
questioned  in  the  "Museums  U.S.A."  sur- 
vey agreed  that  their  current  operating 
budgets  did  not  permit  full  utilization  of 
facilities,  exhibits,  collections,  staff,  and 
other  museum  resources. 

Witnesses  testifying  at  our  hearings 
have  stated  that  the  only  possible  source 
for  additional  assistance  for  the  operat- 
ing needs  of  museums  is  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  support  this  measure  today  which 
would  provide  significant  Federal  assist- 
ance to  enable  all  types  of  museums  to 
meet  their  responsibihties.  The  Federal 
Government  currently  contributes  only  a 
small  portion  to  the  total  support  of  the 
operating  costs  of  American  museums. 
The  study  "Museums  U.S.A.,"  noted  that 
among  the  sources  of  income  to  muse- 
ums, the  Federal  Government  provided 
12  percent  of  the  total  Income  for  the 
1,821  museums,  but  that  78  percent  of 
that  Fedaral  money  went  to  Federal 
musemrs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
both  Endowments  over  the  past  few 
years  in  assisting  museums  with  grants 
for  "special  projects,"  and  I  expect  that 
there  wiU  be  no  lessening  of  the  financial 
assistance  and  effort  of  the  Endowments 
to  extend  this  important  support  to  mu- 
seums. However,  most  of  the  concern  of 
the  two  endowments  has  been  for  muse- 
ums of  history  and  art  and  Is  limited  to 
"special  projects."  The  measure  before 
us  today  would  support  a  broader  pur- 
pose. Assistance  imder  the  Museums 
Services  Act  would  concentrate  on  op- 
erating programs  as  distinguished  from 
"special  projects."  In  addition,  support 
would  be  available  to  all  types  of  muse- 
ums including  those  of  technology,  sci- 
ence, art  and  history,  and  to  zoos  and 
botanical  gardens  as  well. 

CHAIXENGE    GRANT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  grants  awarded  under 
the  new  challenge  grant  program  are  in- 
tended to  help  our  cultural  institutions 
raise  their  levels  of  financial  support  and 
increase  the  number  of  sources  of  finan- 
cial assistance. 


The  program  would  provide  that  every 
Federal  dollar  expended  under  the  chal- 
lenge grant  program  must  be  matched 
by  three  non-Federal  dollars. 

The  challenge  grant  program  repre- 
sents an  idea  developed  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings  and  one  that  was  received 
warmly  by  the  endowments. 

The  expenditures  of  both  the  endow- 
ments In  their  first  decade  have  been  a 
significant  catalyst  to  generating  new 
and  Increased  funding  as  well  as  main- 
taining ongoing  support  from  other  pub-- 
lie  and  private  sources.  Indeed,  the  abil- 
ity of  cultural  organizations  to  generate 
matching  fimds  for  endowment  grants 
has  been  a  welcome  sign  of  the  effective- 
ness of  these  and  the  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  public  of  the  Importance  of 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Rather  than 
dominating,  Federal  fimds  have  beai  a 
way  to  help  insure  the  pluralism  of  sup- 
port essential  to  the  vitality  of  cultural 
pursuits.  This  pluralism  grows  ever  more 
important  as  the  number  of  cultural  in- 
stitutions increases  and  participation  in 
their  activities  extends  more  widely 
among  our  citizens. 

The  new  challenge  grant  program  will 
enable  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endow- 
ments to  develop  more  fiexible  programs 
for  existing  cultural  and  humanities  in- 
stitutions. 

STATE    EUMAM ITIES    COUNCHJS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision  in  EJl. 
12838  for  funding  State  humanities  coun- 
cils Is  Intended  to  help  these  groups  de- 
velop adequate  programs  within  their 
various  jurisdictions.  The  assurance  of 
a  minimum  of  Federal  fimds  available  to 
States  for  these  purposes  should  provide 
the  State  programs  a  greater  degree  of 
stability. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  provision  guaranteeing  fimds  for 
State  humanities  coimcils  will  leave  in 
place  those  voluntary  orgsmizatlons 
working  in  this  capacity  In  many  States. 
The  measure  before  us  today  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  State  humanities  councils, 
whether  created  as  volimtary  organiza- 
tions or  as  State  agencies,  leaving  the 
councils  more  flexibility  In  their  struc- 
tures. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision 
would  give  the  guaranteed  20  percent  or 
$200,000  per  State,  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  State  arts  programs  for  the  past 
7  years,  to  the  humanities  councils. 

While  guaranteeing  the  stability  and 
assurance  of  Federal  funds  to  carry  out 
humanities  programs  in  each  State,  this 
will  in  no  way  dictate  what  type  of  or- 
ganization Is  to  carry  out  the  programs. 
The  issue  of  mandating  State  humani- 
ties councils  similar  to  those  mandated  in 
the  law  creating  State  arts  councils  was 
discussed  but  the  Committee  chose  to  al- 
low the  Chairman  of  the  Humanities 
Endowment  to  fimd  whatever  programs 
he  determined  would  best  serve  the  needs 
of  a  particular  State. 

The  State  humanities  organizations 
are  now  primarily  operated  through  vol- 
untary organizations  and  the  committee 
is  aware  of  their  constructive  endeavors. 

This  measure  also  directs  the  State 
humanities  councils  to  rotate  their  mem- 
berships in  order  to  assure  a  broad  public 
representation  and  to  encourage  coordi- 
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aptivities  with  other 
oflBcials  in  each 


and  I 


of  extensive  delib- 


natlon  of  humanities 
appropriate  agencies 
State. 

CONCLtrAON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urg  e  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting]  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

The  bill  is  the  result 
eration  on  the  part  of  Jthe  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education  ai  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  a:  id  Labor. 

The  bin  provides  c  much  needed  in- 
crease in  fimds  to  heir  stimulate  artistic 
and  scholarly  endeavo  "s. 

This  measure  btiilos  solidly  on  the 
achievements  on  existing  State  arts  and 
himianities  programs  find  adds  new  in- 
centives for  huinanitl( 
surtng  them  of  yearly 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairmin,  the  bill  has  re- 
ceived impressive  bipartisan  support, 
having  been  reported!  out  of  the  sub- 
committee with  no  dissenting  votes  and 
out  of  the  Committee 


programs  by  as- 
fimding. 


on  Education  and 


Labor  by  a  vote  of  29  t<  •  0 


Mr.  Chairman,  legisi 


and  himianities  has  al  vays  enjoyed  sup 


the  aisle. 

not  one  of  those 


port  from  both  sides  ol 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  anr 
who  beheves  that  G<>vemment  should 
support  the  arts  and  h  umanltles  provid- 
ing there  is  money  le:t  over,  for  there 
will  never  be  money  lei  t  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  a  rts  are  important 
to  the  lives  of  every  Ferson,  as  was  ex 
pressed  so  well  by  Mpurice  Abravanel 
conductor    of    the 
Orchestra. 


[Jtah     Ssmiphony 


Even  the  poorest  man 
little  lawn  In  front  of 
have  flowers  because  It 
ference  In  his  mood  whe^i 
morning.  This  is  what 


ation  for  the  arts 


sees  to  it  that  the 

Ills  own  hoiise  does 

niakes  the  entire  dlf- 

he  gets  up  In  the 

a^  are  doing. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urg  j  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  measure  b<  fore  us  today,  not 
because  the  arts  and  h  iimanities  deserve 
token  support,  but  be(ause  they  are,  in 
their  own  right,  essen^al  to  the  human 
spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  no^  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (f  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Kfntucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  dhairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chaitman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas).  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  was 
established  in  1965  wi;h  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  89-209.  S  ince  that  time  the 
act  has  been  extended-  -and  expanded — 
to  meet  the  ever-incr  ;asing  public  de- 
mand for  exposure  to  culture,  the  arts, 
and  the  humanities. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  i  he  Foundation  by 
and  large,  has  met  these  challenges  in 
an  effective  way.  The  Foundation  has 
become  the  success  thit  it  has  because 
of  outstanding  leaders  ^lip — in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  programs  themselves. 
Our  colleague,  Mr.  Biademas,  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  in  the  developme 
ment  of  this  legislation  and  in  monitor- 
ing the  programs  of  the  Foundation. 
Under  his  guidance,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  mer  ibers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  ai  id  Labor,  we  have 
an  excellent  bill  beforj  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  jill  before  us  re- 


ceived the  benefit  of  joint  hearings  with 
the  Senate,  in  addition  to  hearings  held 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Select  EJduca- 
tion  In  Washington  and  in  key  areas 
across  the  Nation.  The  bill  was  put  to- 
gether in  subcommittee — and  reported  to 
the  full  committee  unanimously.  The  full 
conmiittee  amended  the  legislation  and 
reported  it  to  the  House  imanimously. 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  solid  endorse- 
ment. 

H.R.  12838 — in  addition  to  extending 
the  existing  programs  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities — provides  for  new  pro- 
grams which  hold  considerable  promise, 
in  my  judgment,  for  opening  up  the 
world  of  culture  to  even  more  Americans. 
Highlights  of  the  biU  before  us  include 
the  following — 

The  legislation  extends  both  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
for  4  additional  years.  Specific  authoriza- 
tions are  provided  for  fiscal  year  1977 — 
$100,000,000  for  each  endowment — and 
for  fiscal  year  1978— $113,500,000  for  each 
endowment — with  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  determine  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1979  and  1980. 

An  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is 
established  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  mu- 
seums in  exhibits,  educational  programs, 
professional  curatorial  training,  conser- 
vation of  collections,  traveling  programs, 
and  operating  expenses.  The  committee 
has  noted — in  its  study  of  this  subject 
over  the  last  several  years — the  chang- 
ing role  of  museums  in  American  life. 
There  is  a  rising  interest  on  the  part  of 
Americans  in  museum  activities,  and  the 
activities  of  the  museum  world  Is  chang- 
ing also — bringing  about  a  dramatic,  dy- 
namic, and  different  role  influencing  our 
daily  lives.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Institute  will  do  much  for 
the  people  who  In  the  past  have  not  had 
ready  access  to  exhibits  of  art  and  arti- 
facts, plays,  drama,  and  other  cultural 
events.  I  know  my  constituency  in  Ken- 
tucky will  benefit  greatly  from  the  scope 
of  activities  envisaged  under  the  In- 
stitute's work.  Included  in  the  bill  is 
funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1977  of 
$15,000,000  and  fiscal  year  1978  of  $25,- 
000,000,  with  such  sums  for  the  follow- 
ing 2  years. 

H.R.  12838  contains  another  provision 
which  has  come  about  in  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  good  work  accomplished  in 
Kentucky  through  its  innovative  Gover- 
nor's challenge  grant  program.  The  bill 
before  us  authorizes  both  the  Endow- 
ments to  establish  a  new  program  of 
"challenge  grants" — providing  one  Fed- 
eral dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of 
private  money.  These  grants  would  be 
available  to  cultural  institutions  in  great 
need  throughout  the  Nation.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  is  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1977;  $20  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
such  sums  for  the  following  2  years. 

Another  important  provision  of  H.R. 
12838,  Mr.  Chairman,  allows  for  the 
funding  of  State  humanities  councils, 
similar  to  authority  presently  in  the  arts 
program.  These  councils  work  to  provide 
adequate  programs  of  culture  in  their  re- 
spective States.  At  least  $200,000  must  be 
set  aside  from  each  State's  allotment  for 
programs  of  the  councils. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  im- 
portant provisions  in  H.R.  12838,  which 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  mention 
here.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
amount  to  3250,000,000 — less  than  what 
was  authorized  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Specific  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1978  amount  to  $297,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  quality  and 
kinds  of  programs  that  have  come  about 
or  have  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of 
the  creation  of  the  National  Foimdatlon 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  since 
its  inception,  the  authorizations  are 
modest  indeed. 

As  I  have  said,  the  legislation  has  re- 
ceived unanimous  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
12838. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Act  of  1976  (H.R.  12838)  a  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  museum 
services,  to  establish  a  challenge  grant 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Libraries  are  among  the  great  cultural 
institutions  of  our  Nation.  Not  only  do 
libraries  house  books,  films,  recordings, 
prints,  and  paintings  for  the  public  to 
borrow,  but  they  serve  as  major  commu- 
nity resource  centers  for  information 
about  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The  public 
library,  accessible  to  the  public  at  large, 
is  a  source  of  new  ideas  and  a  repository 
of  the  old  eternal  ideas  that  give  per- 
spective and  understanding  to  modem 
day  life. 

With  assistance  from  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  (Public  Law 
91-600)  and  occasionally  with  assistance 
from  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country  have  developed 
programs  and  services  to  Involve  a  wide 
spectrum  of  the  public  In  greater  under- 
standing of  and  appreciation  for  all  fields 
of  art  and  the  humanities. 

But  many  of  our  greatest  public  li- 
braries are  today  in  trouble.  Severe 
budget  cutbacks  have  forced  them  to 
curtail  purchases  of  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
For  example,  the  acquisitions  budget  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  has  been  cut 
from  $1  million  to  only  $382,000.  This 
concerns  me  greatly,  because  once  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  markedly,  a  cultural 
institution  such  as  a  library  quickly  be- 
comes a  second-rate  institution.  More- 
over, library  collections  cannot  be  com- 
pressed In  lean  years  and  expanded  in 
good  years,  for  books  and  journals  go  out 
of  print  and  If  not  acquired  when  rela- 
tively new,  may  never  be  acquired  at  all. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  has  done  much  to  assist  libraries 
In  extending  their  service  to  the  un- 
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nlflcantly  expand  their  service  to  the 
handicapped,  the  aging,  the  bilingual, 
and  other  groups  outside  the  mainstream 
of  society.  But  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  was  never  intended  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  budget  reduc- 
tions some  of  our  great  libraries  are  now 
grappling  with.  In  Detroit,  for  example, 
all  branches  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
were  temporarily  closed  earlier  this 
monUi  because  of  insufficient  funds  to 
keep  them  open.  Similar  branch  clos- 
ings and  staff  layoffs  have  occurred  in 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

The  Arts,  Humanities,  and  CulturaJ 
Affairs  Act  we  consider  today  could  pro- 
vide at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  foimdering  cultural 
institutions,  through  its  challenge  grant 
program  authorized  by  title  m.  The  chal- 
lenge grant  program  Is  a  modest  one  In- 
deed, authorizing  no  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977,  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary for  the  following  2  fiscal  years.  More- 
over, every  Federal  dollar  spent  imder 
this  program  would  have  to  be  matched 
by  three  non-Federal  dollars. 

The  importance  of  the  challenge  grant 
program  Is  that  it  is  aimed  at  assisting 
those  of  our  Nation's  cultural  Institutions 
In  great  need.  It  is  designed  to  help  them 
broaden  their  base  of  support.  The  pro- 
gram would  provide  contracts  and 
grants-in-aid  to  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  First,  to  enable  cul- 
tural institutions  to  raise  their  levels  of 
financial  support;  second,  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  management  of  cultural  institutions; 
third,  to  aid  cultural  organizations  in  in- 
creasing audience  participation  in,  and 
appreciation  of,  their  various  programs; 
fourth,  to  stimulate  cooperation  among 
cultural  organizations;  and  fifth,  to  fos- 
ter greater  citizen  involvement  In  plan- 
ning the  cultural  development  of  a  com- 
munity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  challenge  grant 
program  will  assist  cultural  Institutions 
such  as  libraries  to  Increase  their  levels 
of  support,  thus  creating  a  more  effec- 
tive public-private  partnership  in  cul- 
tural activities.  While  the  program  is 
clearly  too  small  to  help  a  great  num- 
ber of  Institutions,  I  hope  that  it  will  at 
least  provide  a  few  successful  examples  of 
libraries  in  great  need  which  were  en- 
abled through  this  program  to  broaden 
their  base  of  support  and  increase  their 
funding  levels  accordingly. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  library  programs,  I  will  be  watching 
with  interest  in  the  months  ahead  to 
see  whether  the  new  program  of  chal- 
lenge grants  is  living  up  to  Its  potential. 
It  is  an  approach  worth  trying. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  gentleman's  very 
lucid  explanation  of  the  content  of  this 
legislation.  The  bill  does,  of  course,  con- 
workers  in  support  of  cultural  institu- 


taln  an  authorization  of  roughly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  for  these  various 
programs. 

The  gentleman  has  correctly  stated 
that  is  $2  million  less  than  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  but  it 
is  also  $60  million  more  than  the  actual 
appropriation  requested  last  year  by  the 
administration.  I  would  assume  that  the 
administration,  in  making  this  request 
and  In  looking  over  the  budget  priorities, 
obviously  felt  that  this  is  one  area  in 
which  substantial  reductions  In  spending 
could  be  made  at  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  for  the  second  year  In  a  row  an 
enormous  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  we  want  to  be  clear 
as  to  just  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  the  administration's  request.  I  am 
sure  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  would  agree  to  the  fact 
matter  that  the  administration  requested 
in  terms  of  authorization  a  figure  of  $252 
million,  and  that  is  $2  million  more  for 
fiscal  year  1977  than  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration. And  Indeed  the  authorization 
amount  in  the  bill  imder  consideration 
is  less  than  that  In  the  bill  that  was 
originally  introduced  in  the  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bell) 
and  myself  and  less  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield 
further,  that  the  gentleman's  statement 
In  no  way  contradicts  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  appropriated  $60  million  less 
than  this  pending  bill  for  the  same  pro- 
grams for  the  last  fiscal  year.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qttie)  can  elaborate  on  that  in  his  re- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question.  I  notice 
on  page  23  of  the  committee's  report  in- 
dicating the  changes  in  existing  statutes 
that  we  are  removing  the  present  re- 
quirement that  the  grants  made  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  be  made 
only  for  projects  within  the  United 
States. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
why  it  is  necessary  for  authority  to  be 
granted  to  make  grants  of  Federal  tax- 
payers' money  for  cultural  activities 
abroad? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  comment  on  that. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  legislation  under  consider- 
ation since  its  inception  has  been  that 
an  effort  has  been  made,  although  not 
always  effectively,  to  provide  that  the 
humanities  endowment  and  the  arts 
endowTnent  would  be  sImUarly  treated 
by  the  Congress,  and  in  respect  to  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  that  author- 
ity has  already  existed  and  continues 
to  exist  in  present  law  within  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment. 

Therefore,  by  making  this  modifica- 
tion we  simply  remove  that  limitation 
with  respect  to  activities  that  would  be 
supported  by  the  Arts  Endowment.  I 
frankly  would  not  anticipate  any  very 
zealous  use  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  change  in  the 
served.  It  has  enabled  libraries  to  sig- 


law,  then    does  not  contemplate  the 
financing  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  foreign  projects  extraneous  to  Amer- 
ican cultural  activities? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  1b 
correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman frcxn  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wldi  to 
compliment  the  genUeman  from  In- 
diana for  an  exc^ent  Job  done  with 
respect  to  this  whole  area  over  the 
entire  period  of  time  that  he  has  been 
handling  this  important  legislation.  I 
think  the  additions  that  the  gentleman 
has  reported  to  us  today  are  very  worth- 
while. 

I  do  have  one  concern.  In  reading  the 
learlngs  regarding  tills  legislation  and 

reviewing  the  problems  in  the  field 
of  ms  and  humanities,  I  note  that 
there  \^  been  a  very  serious  problem 
with  respect  to  employment  of  persons 
in  the  arts. 

As  a  result  of  the  recession,  the  unem- 
ployment problem  has  intensified.  I  also 
note  that  the  subcommittee,  in  its  hear- 
ings has  frequently  discussed  the  neces- 
sity to  do  something  specifically  and  di- 
rectly about  employment  conditions  In 
the  arts;  and  yet,  I  find  no  specific  atten- 
tion paid  to  special  employment  provi- 
sions which  have  been  proposed  and 
which  are  based  upon  proposals  that  were 
Indeed  made  by  Actors  Equity,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Artists,  and  the  Association  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Arts. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  why 
the  legislation  does  not  include  a  mecha- 
nism whereby,  if  the  national  imemploy- 
ment  rate  exceeds  6.5  percent,  there 
would  be  a  special  grant-in-aid  system 
to  be  administered  by  the  States  for  pro- 
jects and  productions  of  general  artistic 
and  cultiual  interests  which  could  deal 
directly  with  the  artist  and  which  could 
deal  directly  with  the  performer,  so  that 
we  could  make  certain  that  those  people 
who  were  suffering  so  badly  in  this  reces- 
sion might  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  this 
tax  dollar  that  is  so  important  in  the 
arts? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad 
to  comment  on  the  observation  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

I  thank  her  for  her  gracious  remarks 
and  commend  her  for  her  interest  in  this 
particular  problem.  As  the  genUewoman 
knows,  I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the 
concern  she  has  expressed,  namely, 
about  the  question  of  assuring  employ- 
ment for  artists  who  are  out  of  work. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
reasons  that  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude the  kind  of  amendment  to  which 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  refers. 
I,  for  one,  may  say  that  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  there  were  really  two  or  three 
reasons  for  not  considering  it. 

First  of  all,  since  the  enactment  of 
CETA,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  in  the  summer  of  1973, 
there  have  been  over  2,500  artists  and 
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1  more  precisely 
work,  would  more 
.mendment  to  the 
icheduled  for  con- 
lletion  of  this  bill, 
iwoman  from  New 
er  it  at  that  time. 


tlODs  who  have  becom  e  employed  in  pub- 
lic service  programs 

I  hope  that  kind  o '  support  will  con 
tinue;  and  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  tha. 
the  kind  of  amendmeqt  to  which  tiie  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  ^ork  refers,  which 
would   single   out   s 
unemployed  artists  f o 
properly  come  as  an 
CETA  bill,  which  is 
sideration  upon  com. 
Therefore,  if  the  gent 
York  woiild  wish  to  o: 
I  would  be  glad  to  g  ve  it  my  support. 
This  brings  me  to  the  lecond  reason  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee  did 
not  include  the  very  laudable  amend- 
ment to  which  the  gentlewoman  refers, 
sympathy  for  which  I  tiave  already  indi- 
cated; and  it  is  that !  ince  there  are  in- 
cluded two  new  initiatives  in  fee  bill 
under  consideration,  namely,  the  mu- 
seum services  and  thje  challenge  grant 
program,  and  given  tl  e  fiscal  restraints 
with  which  all  of  us  n  this  committee 
are  familiar,  we  felt  tl  at  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  include  this  pr<  ivision  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  therebj 
of  an  already  veto-prcne  President  still 
more 

That  is  the  most  ciindld  reply  I  can 
give  to  my  friend,  the  (  entlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug  ,  whose  proposed 
amendment,  I  think,  us  I  have  already 
said,  I  am  in  sympathy  with. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  apprfciate  the  concern 
that  we  have  about  ou  r  legislation  pass- 
ing the  House  and  sujviving  vetoes,  al- 
though I  do  recall  thnt  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  before  our  E  resident  ascended 
to  that  position,  he  sj  id  he  was  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  th  s  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  looking  foiward  to  his  con- 
tinuing support  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If 
from  New  York  (Ms.  A  bzugT  will  permit 
me  to  Interrupt,  both  s  le  and  I  were  In- 
volved in  the  subcomnt  ttee  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  remember  it  was  raised  when  we 
considered  the  authorization  bill  which 
we  are  now  considering^,  and  I  remember 
that   the   then   distinguished   minority 


Hscal  1966: 

Program  funds 

Funds    to    match    private 
"       donations...... 

"'■       Sulrtotal 

Rscal  1967: 

Program  funds 

State  agencies  (bloc) ' 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions  

Subtotal 

Fiscan968:  

Program  funds.. 

State  agencies  (bloc) 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions  

Subtotal 

Fiscal  1%9:  

Program  funds 

State  agencies  (Uoc) " 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
nations 

Subtotal I 

Fiscal  1970: 

Program  funds 

State  agencies  (bloc)     ..'.'.'." 
Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions  

Subtotal 

Fiscal  1971:  

Program  funds 

State  agencies  (bloc)     ...''.. 
Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions  

Subtotal " 

At  iMst  20  percent  for  State  arts  ; 


leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  rose  to  say  that  he 
would  work  for  and  he  had  become  en- 
thusiastic about  this  program. 

He  pointed  out  particularly  that  he 
had  become  a  convert  and  he  made  pub- 
lic confession  of  his  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings and  said  he  was  supporting  the  pro- 
gram. He  said  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
change  of  heart  was  that  there  had  been 
erected  in  his  hometown  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids a  work  of  art  by  the  great  sculptor, 
Calder.  And  the  minority  leader  at  tifat 
time  said: 

I  suppose  a  lot  of  you  here  don't  know 
wbat  a  Calder  is. 

And  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug), 
who  was  sitting  immediately  behind  me 
here,  as  I  remember  full  well,  came  half- 
way out  of  her  chair  and  said,  to  my 
delight  and  with  her  customary  accuracy 
and  wit,  "Some  of  us  do,  Jerry;  some  of 
us  do." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  12838  which  will  extend  and 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  has  been 
working  on  this  legislation  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  I  think  this  has  given 
continuity  to  it  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  watched  it  operate 
through  the  years.  I  recall  my  skepticism 
when  this  program  was  first  enacted.  I 
really  was  concerned  about  the  Federal 
Government  involving  itself  in  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  fearful  of  the  kind 
of  Government  domination  that  can  oc- 
cur in  fields  where  free  men  really  excel. 
It  seemed  to  me  after  seeing  the  domina- 
tion of  some  governments  in  Europe  and 
Asia  in  times  past  that  there  was  a 
danger  that  might  exist  here  in  this 
coimtry.  But  after  watching  this  program 
operate  for  10  years,  I  do  not  have  those 
concerns  or  reservations  any  more.  I  am 
confident  that  this  is  an  excellent  pro- 


gram. It  Is  one  where  freedom  does  exist, 
I  believe  as  well  or  better  because  of  the 
programs  funded  by  the  National  Found- 
ations. 

Art  and  humanistic  efforts  today  are 
Important  because  they  represent  the  full 
value  of  our  culture  as  well  as  our  value 
system.  Freedom  of  expression  is  the 
hallmark  of  a  free  society  and  the  ability 
to  create  and  to  think  In  an  unrestricted 
manner  and  share  skills  and  talents 
with  others  Is  of  utmost  importance.  A 
society  without  art,  or  with  restrictions 
$7.2  million  for  the  Arts  and  $3.8  million 
on  art,  and  a  society  without  thought, 
literature,  or  ethics  Is  a  society  without 
values. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  legislation  Is 
Important  and  in  many  ways  It  is  the 
only  reason  why  It  should  exist.  But  I  am 
a  realist  and  I  recognize  the  financial 
problems  that  Individuals  and  Institu- 
tions are  having. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  endowments. 
As  the  Members  know,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning the  Nixon  administration  ad- 
vocated substantial  Increases  and  we 
have  seen  the  amoimt  rise  as  much  as 
$35  million  additionally  in  1  year  over 
a  previous  year,  as  has  been  occurring 
during  recent  years. 

The  commitment  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  last  few  years  In 
actual  appropriations  has  grown  from 
$7.2  million  for  the  Arts  and  $3.8  million 
for  the  Humanities  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
to  a  projected  $79.5  million  for  each  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  which  refiects  the  gen- 
eraUy  positive  attitude  for  both  pro- 
grams. I  think  the  Federal  Government 
reflects  our  feeling  that  the  programs  ap- 
pear to  be  working  well  and  have  grass- 
roots support  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  history  of  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  both  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Humanities  through 
fiscal  year  1976: 


Arts 


Humanities 


A  Jthorization   Appropriation    Authorization     Appropriation 


$5,000,000       $2,500,000       $5,000,000  $2,500,000 

2, 250. 000  34, 308         5, 000, 000 

(7.250,000)      (2,534,308)    (10,000,000)  "(2."566,666) 

5,  OOO,  000  2, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
2, 750, 000 


Arts 


Humanities 


Authorization    Appropriation    Authorization     Appropriation 


4, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


2,250,000         1,965,692         5,000.000  106,278 

<  10, 000,  OOO)      (7,%5,692)    (10,000,000)      (2,106;  278) 


5,000,000 
2,750,000 


4,500,000 
2,000,000 


5, 000, 000         3, 500, 000 


2,250,000  674,291         5,000,000  325,257 

(10,000,000)      (7,174,291)    (10,000,000)      (3.825,257) 


6. 000, 000 
2,000,000 


3, 700, 000 
1, 700, 000 


8, 000, 000         3, 700, 000 


3.375,000         2,356,875         3,375,000         1,262,473 
(  1, 375, 000)      (7,  755, 875)    (II,  375, 000)      (4)  962, 473) 


6,  500, 000 
2. 500. 000 


4, 250, 000 
2,000,000 


9, 000, 000         6, 050, 000 


3,375,000  2,000,000  3,375,000  2,000,(JOO 

2,375,000)  (8,250,000)  (12,375,000)  (8,050,000) 

3,000,000  2,500,000  3,000,000  2,500,000 

(10.000,000)  (15.090;  OOP)  (20,000,000)  (13!  iSO,  000) 


Rscal  1972: 

Program  funds 21,000,000 

State  agencies  (bloc)     5,500,000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions        3,500,000 

Subtotal (30,000,000) 

Fiscal  1973: 

Program  funds 28,625,000 

State  asencies  (bloc)     6, 875, 000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions        4, 500, 000 

Subtotal (40,000,000) 

Fiscal  1974: 

Program  funds 54, 000, 000 

State  agencies  (bloc) 11, 000, 000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions        7,500,000 

_     ,, Subtotal (72,500,000) 

Fiscal  1975: 

Program  funds •90,000,000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions       10,000,000 


20,  750, 000 
5, 500, 000 


26,500,000       24,500,000 


3, 500, 000         3, 500, 000         3,  500, 000 
(29,750,000)    (30,000,000)    (28,000,000) 

27, 825. 000 
6, 875, 000 


35,  500, 000       34, 500. 000 


3,  500,  000         4,  500, 000         3, 500-000 
(38,200,000)    (40,000,000)    (38.000,000) 


46, 025, 000 
8,250,000  . 


65, 000, 000       44, 500, 000 


6, 500, 000  7,  500, 000  6, 500, 000 

(60,775,000)  (72,500,000)  (51,000,000) 

•67, 250, 000  90, 000, 000  67, 250,  OOO 

7, 500, 000  10, 000, 000  6, 500, 000 


Subtotal (100,000,000)    (74,750;000)  (lOO; OOO; 000)    (73;750;000) 


^      ,, Total 313,500,000 

Fiscal  1976: 


252, 246, 166      316, 250, 000     225, 754,  00  8 
72, 000, 000      113, 500, 000       72, 000, 000 


Program  funds U3, 500, 000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 

•'""S         12,500,000         7,500,000       12,500,000         7,500,000 

Subtotal (126,000,000)    (79,500,000)  (126,000,000)    (79,500,000) 


Total 


—    439,500,000     331,746,166     442,250,000     305,254,008 


a)  incies  and  ragjonal  groups. 
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A  question  was  raised  during  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS)  of  whether  this  was  a  wise 
authorization  or  not.  I  might  remind  the 
Members  that  when  this  bill  was  ex- 
tended the  last  time  that  I  raised  the 
question  then  of  authorizing  beyond 
what  could  be  expected  to  be  appropri- 
ated. While  we  were  closer  on  appropri- 
ations and  authorizations  in  this  legisla- 
tion than  we  were  in  many  others  that 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  I  still  felt  that  we  were 
authorizing  beyond  that  which  we  had 
any  chance  of  appropriating.  However, 
that  has  been  changed  in  this  bilL 

As  the  Members  will  note,  on  page  14 
of  the  committee  report,  the  authoriza- 
tion In  1977  for  the  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  been  dropped  from  $113.5  mil- 
lion in  1976  down  to  $100  million  for 
1977,  and  the  same  with  the  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

The  $25  million  matching  grant  pro- 
posal has  been  dropped  from  $25  mil- 
lion in  1976  to  $20  million  In  1977,  bring- 
ing it  In  line  with  what  I  would  hope 
would  be  the  appropriations  that  we  will 
grant  this  year. 

Mr.  Ci^iairman,  at  this  time  focusing  on 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  let  me  say 
the  basic  programs  are  good,  and  appear 
to  be  working,  so  we  have  not  changed 
them.  We  have  merely  extended  them  4 
more  years.  In  doing  so  I  think  the  com- 
mittee provided  authorizations  which 
are  responsible  and  reachable.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  that  the  committee  did 
was  to  insure  parity  of  funding  between 
the  two  Endowments.  We  did  so  by  pro- 
viding Identical  authorizations.  I  am 
aware  that  humanists  who  are  concerned 
with  education  and  knowledge  are  not 
alv/ays  as  visible  as  artists,  but  I  believe 
that  the  public's  need  of  humanists*  ac- 
tivity is  clearly  as  great  as  its  need  of  the 
creative  and  performing  arts  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  needs  of  our  hmnanistlc 
institutions — ^libraries,  educational  or- 
ganizations, historical  societies,  and 
scholarly  institutions,  clearly  have  as 
many  financial  needs  as  arts  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  committee  amended 
the  existing  law  to  add  a  few  new  sec- 
tions. These  provisions  although  new,  I 
believe  will  greatly  enhance  the  legisla- 
tion and  will  expand  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  with  only  a  minimal  invest- 
ment. The  first  Item  is  the  challenge 
grant  program.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  arts  and  hxmaanitles  in  America  are 
undergoing  financial  difficulties  at  this 
time  and  although  virtually  every  insti- 
tution is  taking  significant  steps  to  se- 
cure additional  funds,  new  ideas  and 
sources  are  always  needed.  One  which 
has  proven  to  be  incredibly  successful  is 
the  so-called  challenge  grant.  Both  En- 
dowments have  tried  it  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  The  challenge  grant  is  in  the 
form  of  a  contract  or  grants  to  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  used  primarily  to  raise  their 
financial  level  of  support.  The  program 
works  with  the  grantee  being  "chal- 
lenged" to  raise  three  new  dollars  for 
every  Federal  dollar  that  is  put  up.  In 
this  way,  fresh  sources  of  public  and  pri- 
vate support  are  generated. 


Regarding  the  Institute  for  Museiun 
Services,  at  one  time  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  I  talked  of  placing  It  under 
the  Endowment  of  the  Arts.  But  as  we 
went  through  the  whole  logic  of  the  con- 
cept. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  conclusion 
he  had  reached  when  he  introduced  the 
Institute  was  a  wiser  conclusiCMi.  and  that 
it  should  be  an  Institute  hi  HEW.  In  this 
way  it  would  have  the  kind  of  close  re- 
lationship to  the  whole  education.  Mu- 
seums go  beyond  the  realm  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  arts  and  humanities  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  competi- 
tion between  the  two  endowments  by 
giving  one  a  responsibility  that  the  other 
one  does  not  have.  Therefore,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Institute 
that  we  have  included  In  title  n  is  a  wise 
inclusion.  Whether  we  will  be  appropriat- 
ing It  at  $15  million  this  year  or  not  Is 
hard  to  tell. 

I  believe  that  as  we  look  at  this  through 
the  appropriation  process,  we  may  well 
want  to  appropriate  at  that  level,  but  it 
at  least  Is  one  that  I  believe  is  not  be- 
yond the  resJm  of  possibility  and  of 
wisdom. 

Title  n  establishes  a  new  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  In- 
stitute will  be  hi  HEW  rather  than  ha 
either  Endowment.  After  long  hours  of 
consideration  about  the  matter,  1  con- 
cluded that  support  ha  the  manner  In 
which  we  authorized  It  In  this  bill  was 
necessary  and  that  the  only  question  in 
my  mind  was  where  to  place  the  pro- 
gram. I  reached  the  conclusion  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
that  to  place  it  In  either  Foundation 
would  only  Increase  rivalry  and  would 
not  be  particularly  productive  for  the 
museums  we  hope  to  reach  with  this 
legislation.  Because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  museum  world,  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  the  logical  choice. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  the  museums  in  Amer- 
ica represent  our  most  significant  and 
irreplaceable  national  treasures.  The 
educational,  cultural,  and  scientific  ma- 
terials that  are  collected,  preserved,  In- 
terpreted, and  utilized  by  the  Nation's 
museums  provide  a  vast  reservoir  of  re- 
sources for  more  than  390  million  visitors 
who  go  to  them  annually. 

When  the  subject  of  museums  first 
came  up,  many  had  a  very  narrow  view 
of  what  a  museum  was:  The  term  "mu- 
seum" represents  far  more  than  a  gal- 
lery with  paintings  and  sculpture.  In  fact, 
there  are  more  "museiuns"  devoted  to 
science,  history,  and  technology  than 
there  are  to  art.  Zoos  and  botanical  gar- 
dens also  fall  under  the  "museum"  cate- 
gory. 

Increasingly,  the  American  public  has 
been  looking  toward  museums  to  fulfill 
the  tmmet  educational  needs  of  society. 
Millions  of  om-  citizens;  young,  old,  rich, 
poor,  recognize  that  museums  give  an 
added  dimension  and  meaning  to  their 
lives.  Statistics  reveal  that  the  museiun 
audience  represents  various  age  groups, 
multiple  socioeconomic  levels,  and  a 
broadULy  based  geographic  distribution  of 
visitors.  Museum  visitors  represent  all 
segments  of  the  population  and  a  wide 


variety  of  local.  State,  and  regional  ju- 
risdictions. 

Museum  attendance  is  breaking  all  rec- 
ords. Science  museums,  the  most  popular 
kind  of  museum,  reported  a  44-perc«it 
increase  in  attendance  recently.  Science 
museums  are  the  forenmners  in  nontra- 
ditiMial  forms  of  education  and  are  ha- 
troducing  unique  participatory,  audi- 
ence-interactive types  of  exhibits  which 
enhance  the  public's  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  science. 

Rising  educational  demands  on  mu- 
seums also  present  challenges  and  fi- 
nancial burdens.  WhMi  the  country  Is 
suffering  frwn  a  moral  dilemma,  can  we 
afford  not  to  support  one  of  the  strongest 
educational  pillars  of  the  society? 

Museums  represent  our  heritage  and 
legacy  to  civilization.  They  have  made  it 
possible  for  Americans  to  Interpret  the 
presoat  in  the  dynamic  context  of  the 
past  and  to  prepare  for  the  uncertainties 
of  the  futiu:«. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  major 
change  in  the  law  that  we  made  pertains 
to  the  State  himianities  councils. 
Throughout  this  bill,  the  committee  took 
I>articular  care  to  Insm^  that  the  legis- 
lation for  the  himianities  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  legislation  for  the  arts  be- 
cause it  was  oiur  feeUng  that  each  has 
intrinsic  value  and  should  be  equal. 
Therefore,  we  added  language  which  will 
insure  that  each  State  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  $200,000,  or  20  percent  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  Himiani- 
ties Bidowment.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
existing  law  as  it  relates  to  the  arts.  We 
also  requh-e  that  the  membership  of 
„  States  himianities  councils  be  broadly 
*  based  to  Insure  that  all  segments  of  the 
public  including  representatives  of  each 
State,  shall  have  membership  on  the 
councils.  One  difference  between  the  two 
Endowments  was  to  maintain  the  volim- 
tary  nature  of  State-based  humanities 
programs  and  not  replace  them  with  of- 
ficial State  agencies  as  with  the  arts.  The 
committee  concluded  that  the  present 
structure,  because  it  has  been  highly 
successful  in  reaching  the  grassroots  and 
more  importantly,  generated  millions  of 
private  dollars  at  the  local  level,  should 
be  maintained.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  strengthens  these  structures 
while  the  changes  go  a  long  way  to  as- 
surhag  accountability  to  the  public  they 

serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  good  piece  of  legislation  and 
hope  that  we  adopt  this  and  provide  for 
the  extension  and  expansion  of  this 
worthwhile  endeavor  in  our  Nation's  life, 
because  when  we  get  through  and  look 
at  the  background  of  our  history,  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  be  pointing  to  our  armed 
might  as  really  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion; we  will  not  be  pointing  back  at  the 
wealth  and  aflBuence  that  we  enjoy  now; 
but  rather  we  will  be  pointing  to  the 
works  which  is  produced  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  These  works  fall  into  the 
realm  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Now  in  the  Bicentennial,  we  look  to 
the  heritage  of  200  years  which  really  hi- 
spires  people.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  design  evidenced  by  antiques 
from  200  years  ago.  Just  in  that  aspect 
we  see  the  lmp>ortance  to  the  spirit  ol 
the  people.  We  read  of  the  works  of  that 
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Mr.  Chairman,  will 
to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Chairman.  I 


and  the  full  com- 

measiu-e  out. 
eT  an  amendment 
IV  providing  for 
Ice  of  Poet  Lau- 
ir  discussing  the 
an  of  the  sub- 
not  to  offer  the 
hing,  out  of  fear 


time  In  our  history,  <  f  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, and  we  are  ofluenced  by  their 
visions,  plans,  and  ho  pes  for  the  new  Na- 
tion. I  believe  that  an  7  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  that  we  can  be 
a  part  of  now  is  goihg  to  be  worthwhile 
not  only  for  our  pdpple  but  especially 
for  those  who  come  after. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wcjuld  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extendi  my  sincerest  praise 
to  the  gentleman  f|-om  Indiana  (Mr 
Bradkmas),  for  the  (leadership  he  has 
shown  In  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation and  most  imijortantly,  his  desire 
to  develop  a  bill  which 
by  all  Members. 

I  urge  all  of  my  fcolleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA. 
the  gentlonan  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  12838  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  :  n  the  well  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indlsna,  the  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee, 
mittee  for  reporting  ^ 
I  had  Intended  to  0 
to  provide  for  a  titl 
the  creation  of  an 
reate.  However,  I,  _ 
matter  with  the  Cha 
committee,  have  agrei 

amendment,  for  one  „,  „^.  „^  ^^^ 

that  the  amendment  lilglit  give  cause"  to 
the  President  to  veto  the  measure,  and 
I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  veto. 

If  the  gentleman  w  11  yield  further  I 
would  like  to  pose  e  question  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  subc<  >mmittee. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yieli  i  for  that  purpose 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  i  ls  I  understand  It, 
the  Chairman  does  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  now  in  his  subcommittee 
to  create  a  position  of  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  QUIE.  I  yield 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  M 
I  interject  first  that  I 
the  gentleman  in  the 
from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

believe  is  one  of  the  m , „v«,v^- 

ments  in  support  of  this  legtsllTtion  That 
I  have  heard  made  here , 

I  think  the  gentlen  an  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATSUNAGA)  can  count  on  there 
being  hearings  conductjed  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  on  hii  bill  to  establish 
the  position  of  Poet  Laureate.  We  have 
not  in  our  committee  leld  hearings  on 
this  imaginative  proposal  and  I  am 
pleased  to  assure  the  gentleman  we  will 
be  holding  such  hearli^s  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  consult  witi  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  with  respect  to  witnesses  to 
be  called  for  those  hearings 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  ]lr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yielc  further.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  will  look  forward  to 
those  hearings. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chair  man,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  say,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  those  hear  ngs  also  because 
I  have  some  pretty  giave  reservations 
about  that  amendment  right  now.  I  need 
some  enlighteimaent  if  1  ^e  are  ever  going 
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to  have  that.  I  have  asked  the  Library 
of  Congress  about  poet  laureates  In 
England  and  they  gave  me  the  following 
information : 

POXT  LATmXATZ  ZN  ENGLAMD 


In  early  us©  poet  laureate  was  a  title  given 
generally  to  eminent  poets  and  sometimes 
conferred  by  luUversltles.  In  Great  Britain, 
in  particular,  the  term  referred  to  a  title 
given  to  a  poet  who  receives  a  stipend  as  an 
officer  of  the  Koyal  Household,  and  one  who 
writes  court  odes.  Some  sources  Indicate  that 
perhaps  the  original  poet  laureate  was  the 
Ango-Saxon  "scop,"  the  Individual  whose 
office  It  was  to  sing  and  recite  before  the 
king  as  the  quote  from  Beotoulf  describes 
"Swutol  sang  scopes." 

In  1616  James  I  conferred  on  Ben  Johnson 
by  Letters  Patent  a  pension  "In  recognition 
of  the  literary  services  to  the  court."*  This 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
laureateshlp  although  there  Is  no  documen- 
tation to  show  that  James  I  formaUy  ap- 
pointed Ben  Jonson  to  the  office.  The  first 
actual  recorded  appointment  by  authority 
to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  was  a  warrant 
for  a  grant  to  Dryden  In  1668  which  was  con- 
firmed by  patent  In  1670. 

The  foUowlng  description  from  the  new, 
"Century  Handbook  0/  BnglUh  Literature" 
gives  some  Insight  Into  the  position  of  Poet 
Laureate: 

". . .  Formerly  a  poet  who  had  lieen  publicly 
crowned  with  laurel  by  a  sovereign  or  some 
other  eminent  person  In  recognition  of  his 
merits;  also,  a  student  in  a  university  who 
had  been  so  crowned  on  receiving  a  honor- 
able degree  in  grammar  including  poetry  and 
rhetoric;  now  In  Great  Britain,  a  salaried 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  of  whom  no 
special  duty  is  required,  but  who  formerly 
was  expected  to  furnish  an  ode  annually  for 
the  sovereign's  birthday,  and  to  celebrate  In 
verse  great  national  events.  The  office  of  poet 
laureate  seems  to  have  existed  with  Intemip- 
tlons  from  the  time  of  Edward  HI  or  IV,  but 
John  Dryden  was  the  first  poet  to  be  offl- 
clally  accorded  the  title  and  the  generally 
lifelong  appointment." 


Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman 

Chairman,  may 
'ant  to  commend 
ill,  the  gentleman 
) ,  for  what  I 
it  eloquent  state- 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  on 
his  statement  and  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  him  that  these  are  the  kinds  of 
works  which  this  Nation  will  ultimately 
best  be  known  for. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  the  occasion 
to  express  my  strong  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Clearly  no  one  has  worked 
longer  or  harder  or  more  tirelessly  in 
support  of  this  legislation  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brade- 
mas) I  think  our  early  expectations  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  have  been  fully 
justified  and  that  they  will  even  be  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  now  takes  on  a  very  important 
aspect  of  aiding  museums  across  the 
Nation. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  by 
this  legislation  and  the  funding  thereof 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  have  found 
their  way  into  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  never  had  the  opportimlty  before 
to  witness  plays,  to  hear  symphonies,  and 

»W.  Forbes  Gray.  The  Poets  Laureate  of 
England:  Their  History  and  Their  Odes  Lon- 
don, 1914,  p.  20. 


to  see  the  paintings  which  have  been 
done  imder  the  auspices  of  those  people 
working  imder  this  act. 

I  think  of  all  the  pieces  of  legislation 
which  we  have  considered  this  is  by  far 
one  of  the  more  Importcmt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Act  of  1976,  H.R.  12838.  I  was  involved 
with  the  original  legislation  back  in  1965. 
and  I  feel  my  early  enthusiasm  has  been 
more  than  justified.  The  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties have  contributed  greatly  to  both  the 
expansion  and  the  diffusion  of  cultural^ 
life  in  America. 

This  bill  today,  in  addition  to  continu- 
ing support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
endowments,     provides     some     much- 
needed  help  to  a  segment  of  the  arts 
world  that  is  most  likely  to  affect  the 
lives  of  the  average  American  citizen. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  new  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  which  will  provide  help 
to  museums  for,  not  only  exhibits  but 
educational  programs,  professional  train- 
ing for  curators,  conservaticm  of  collec- 
tions and  operating  expenses  generally. 
Museums  are  becoming  more  and  more 
part  of  the  community  Life  even  in  rela- 
tively small  towns  and  in  less  populated 
areas  of  our  country.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Bellingham  Museum  in  my 
own  district,  which  has.  in  addition  to 
preserving  the  original  town  hall  and 
restoring  it  to  its  Victorian  splendor- 
first  buildings  in  our  area  are  not  all  that 
old  by  eastern  standards — also  has  been 
a  focal  point  in  developing  and  support- 
ing a  wide  range  of  cultural  projects  in- 
volving a  considerable  spectnun  of  the 
community.  Local  artists  are  being  an- 
couraged;  old  photographs  of  the  early 
days  in  the  pioneer  Northwest  are  being 
collected,  preserved.  catalogeJ.  and  dis- 
played;  music  programs  are  arranged 
imder  the  museum's  auspices;  in  short, 
the  museum  has  become  a  real  center  of 
community  life  and  I  like  to  think  this 
is  the  way  it  should  be.  Today's  bill  will 
add  to  the  Federal  support  for  such  ven- 
tures aroimd  the  country,  and  allow  more 
museums  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
contribution  to  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Additionally,  this  bill  provides  for 
"challenge  grants"  to  cultural  Institu- 
tions with  demonstrated  need.  This  will 
provide  one  Federal  dollar  for  each  $3 
raised  by  the  private  sector,  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  greatly  Increasing  the 
community  support  for  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

My  personal  bias  in  favor  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  is  most  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  belief  that  it  is  important 
to  break  away  from  the  domination  of 
the  arts'  community  by  the  large  Eastern 
population  centers.  "Those  of  you  who 
represent  some  rural  areas,  as  I  do,  must 
share  this  concern.  I  have  on  occasion 
taken  the  Endowment  to  task  for  not 
spreading  their  support  hito  the  remoter 
areas  more  than  they  have,  but,  on 
balance,  there  has  been  considerable 
progress. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  a  letter 
from  Seattle: 

The  development  of  the  arts  and  himian- 
Ities  in  the  state  of  Washington  has  re- 
ceived unprecedented  support  from  local  and 
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state  governments  In  recent  years,  and  the 
Kational  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Eiunanitles  has  been  an  important  catalyst 
In  this  revolutionary  change  by  providing 
the  funds  necessary  to  stimulate  local  and 
(tate  response.  The  creative  arts  and  the 
humanities  must,  I  believe,  be  appreciated 
and  regarded  by  society  in  general  and  by 
each  of  us  individually  as  essential  to  our 
well  being,  growth  and  maturity  as  a  society 
and  a  nation.  I  cannot  onrge  too  strongly 
that  you  vote  to  provide  the  support  neces- 
sary .  .  . 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  that  Washington  State  res- 
ident, and  urge  this  body  to  support 
this  bill,  H  Jl.  12838. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  statements  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtnE)  and  In  com- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  his  effort  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  thank  him  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  offer  my 
highest  commendation  to  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  John  Brademas,  for 
the  very  fine  job  he  has  done  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  us. 

All  of  us  here  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  lively  cultural  life  to  our  Na- 
tion, especially  as  we  wateh  the  outpour- 
ing of  cultural  events  during  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  and  the  extraordinary 
response  of  audiences  nationwide.  This 
country  has  a  great  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion and  talent,  and  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  find  a  whole  range  of  new 
experiences  and  emotions  In  being 
touched  by  artists,  writers,  actors,  mu- 
sicians, and  their  works. 

The  arts  and  humanities,  moreover, 
may  be  seen  as  the  new  growth  Industry. 
Audience  interest  and  attendance  are 
rising  dramatically,  even  In  areas  usually 
considered  elite  or  "highbrow"— the  bal- 
let, to  name  only  one — and  new  artists 
and  performing  groups  are  bursting  Into 
flower  in  communities  across  the  Nation. 
This  not  only  brings  Increased  audience 
pleasure,  but  also  jobs,  even  beyond  the 
immediately  evident  ones  In  building, 
operating,  and  maintaining  new  facili- 
ties and  in  moimting  new  productions. 
Restaurants  enjoy  Increased  patronage 
and  people  begin  going  out  more  in  the 
evening  to  participate  in  other  commu- 
nity cultural  and  recreational  resources. 

This  bin  will  Increase  and  expand  Fed- 
eral support  for  this  Important  cultural 
growth.  Without  providing  the  massive 
state  subsidies  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties so  evident  in  European  coimtrles, 
and  continuing  to  rely  on  private  sup- 
port for  the  major  portion  of  financing 
our  arts,  we  can  still,  through  this  bill 
provide  incentive  and  encouragement  for 
continued  development  and  vitality  In 
our  cultural  life. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusette. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation  and  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  great  work  they 
have  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  House  should  consider  impor- 
tant legislation  affecting  the  arts  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year.  HJl.  12838  contains 
many  important  provisions  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  museum,  film  makers, 
artists  and  various  cultural  organizations 
of  America. 

As  we  celebrate  this  country's  200th 
birthday,  we  must  not  forget  the  import- 
ant role  the  arts  have  played  in  making 
our  culture  rich  and  worthwhile.  With 
this  bill  we  have  the  opportimlty  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  our  fine  tradi- 
tion in  the  arts. 

One  provision  of  particular  value  Is 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  This  Institute  would  be 
of  great  help  in  the  establishment  of 
new  exhibits,  preserv  ation  of  existing  ex- 
hibits, and  arrangement  of  cultural  ex- 
change programs. 

I  also  beheve  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral challenge  grants,  which  would 
provide  matehing  Federal  funds  for  pri- 
vately raised  funds,  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  local  projects.  These  grants 
would  be  a  great  incentive  for  local  or- 
ganizations in  their  efforts  to  raise 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  commend  Congressman 
Brademas  for  his  work  with  the  Arts, 
Humanities  and  Cultural  Affairs  Act.  His 
eloquent  support  of  the  acts  over  the 
years  has  done  much  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  many  fine  artistic  and  cul- 
tural programs.  Also  to  be  commended 
is  Congressman  Albert  Quie  for  his 
strong  support  of  arts  and  humanities 
programs.  This  bipartisan  support  of  this 
legislation  is  indicative  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Nancy 
Hanks,  on  the  fine  job  she  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  leadership  in 
many  areas  has  helped  to  make  this 
country  vital  and  strong.  I  believe  the 
arts  and  humanities  should  be  no  excep- 
tion. With  the  irmovative  Arts,  Humani- 
ties and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  1975,  the 
Congress  has  a  chance  to  insure  the 
growth  and  development  of  many  fine 
projects  and  organizations  in  fields  re- 
lated to  the  arts.  I  urge  support  for  HJl. 
12838. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
editorial  In  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  points  out  well  the  natural  antip- 
athies between  the  artist  and  the  state. 
In  commenting  upon  the  emigration 
from  his  native  Sweden  of  the  world 
famous  film  director,  Ingmar  Bergman, 
the  Journal  states: 

The  state  has  a  way  of  expanding  its 
paternalism  until  it  reaches  the  point  of 
manacling  great  artists  for  minor  sins. 

I  agree  with  this.  To  inject  the  Federal 
Government  still  deeper  Into  the  cul- 
tural sphere  Is,  I  believe,  to  blur  neces- 
sary distinctions  between  the  state  and 
society.  To  create  a  whole  class  of  artists 


dependent  on  the  largesse  of  the  state  Is 
to  Impose  a  very  genuine  form  of  cen- 
sorship upon  these  artists,  for  the  power 
to  confer  grants  upon  artists,  writers, 
and  Innovators  Implies  necessarily  the 
power  to  deny  grants  to  those  whose 
work  Is  not  approved  by  the  state.  It  is 
not  the  state's  business  to  subsidize  the 
arts;  that  Is  the  business  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  private  sector.  Because  it  is 
a  nonpriority  use  of  taxpayer  money,  and 
because  It  represents  a  genuine  long- 
term,  potential  threat  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  genuine  ariist  and  creator.  I 
strongly  oppose  HJR.  12838. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  B.B..  12838 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, reorganizing  the  museum  serv- 
ices program  and  establishing  the  chal- 
lenge grants  program,  is  before  us  today. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure 
their  wholehearted  and  vigorous  sup- 
port. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  we  are 
more  conscious  than  ever  before  of  our 
heritage  and  hopes,  our  past  and  future. 
The  Arts  and  Humanities  Elndowments 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  arous- 
ing our  awareness  and  disseminating 
our  cultural  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. It  Is  fitting  that  the  opportunity 
to  extend  their  role  for  another  4  years 
falls  due  during  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  re- 
cent American  history  has  been  the  new 
vitality  and  creativity  in  American  arts 
and  letters.  Perhaps  the  most  encourag- 
ing aspect  of  all  of  this  has  been  the 
broad  and  diverse  composition  of  their 
new  audience.  Proud  recognition  of 
folk  and  ethnic  traditions  £md  a  con- 
scious effort  to  reach  all  the  people  have 
made  American  arts  and  letters  highly 
accessible  forms  of  expression  and  en- 
joyment. 

The  Endowments  have  sdso  provided 
opportimities  to  view  the  Chinese  ar- 
cheological  exhibit,  just  one  of  several 
extraordinary  NEH  museum  programs 
to  draw  enormous  crowds  throughout  the 
country.  Likewise  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute, with  Endowment  support,  has 
done  Important  work  in  preserving 
American  films  and  developing  film  edu- 
cation materials. 

HJi.  12838  will  extend  the  Endow- 
ments' authorization  for  4  years  with 
modest  increases  in  authorized  funding 
levels.  Titles  n  and  UL  of  HJl.  12838  rep- 
resent a  reorganization  of  museum  serv- 
ices and  a  new  provision  for  "challenge 
grants." 

Under  title  n  museum  services  will  be 
reorganized  under  a  single  office,  an  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  to  be  located 
within  HEW.  This  single  office  will  re- 
solve jm-isdictional  disputes  among  dif- 
ferent types  of  museums  and  insure  that 
the  needs  of  popular  museums  such  as 
science  and  technology  museimis  are 
adequately  f  imded. 

The  challenge  grants  title  has  been 
added  to  address  the  urgent  needs  of 
established  cultural  institutions  current- 
ly experiencing  financial  difficulties.  Em- 
phasis in  title  in  has  clearly  been  placed 
upon  stimulating  non-Government 
support  for  these  Institutions.  With  one 
Federal   dollar   matohing   every   three 
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raised  in  private  f un(  s,  challenge  grants 
will  provide  a  cataUst  rather  than  a 
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vital 
and  socioeconomic 


Jefer  cultural  pur- 
Communities  are 
activities  and 
and  letters  have 
}ts  with  unparal- 


subsidy. 
The  Endowments  kave  played  a 

role  in  the  geographia 

dispersion  of  arts  anc^  letters  in  America. 

They  have  encouraged  community  thea- 
ter and  dance  companies,  assisted  local 
orchestras  and  artists  and  provided 
forums  for  vital  to;)ics  of  discussion. 
Perhaps  the  Endowments'  greatest  con- 
tribution has  been  toward  putting  the 
American  people  in  touch  with  them- 
selves, stimulating  a\  rareness  and  pride 
in  a  varied  heritage  a  ad  cultural  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  11  years  sin;e  the  foimdlng  of 
the  Endowments  we  have  seen  a  rapid 
dispersal  of  the  "cultural  monopolies" 
long  exercised  by  laige  urban  centers. 
Certainly  our  cities  letain  some  of  the 
world's  finest  orchestfas,  museums,  the- 
ater and  dance  compjanies.  But  smaller 
cities,  towns,  and  rur)l  communities  are 
no  longer  content  to 
suits  to  the  big  citiesj 
sponsoring  their  o' 
groups;  American  a: 
returned  to  the  grass: 
Jeled  fervor  and  dynai^lsm. 

For  countless  smallj  communities  and 
struggling  groups,  the]  Endowments  have 
made  the  difference.  On  a  national  basis 
the  Endowments  hajve  offered  high- 
quality  PBS  programing,  including  the 
very  successful  "Adams  Chronicles"  and 
several  series  on  classic  silent  and  for- 
eign cinema.  The  Enddwments'  PBS  pro- 
graming has  vividly  demonstrated  that 
art  and  entertainment  do  indeed  mix. 

Throughout  its  11  vears  the  Endow- 
ments have  been  a  creative,  dsmamic 
force.  Early  on,  fears  had  been  expressed 
that  the  Endowment*  would  subsidize 
the  arts  and  humanlti^  in  America  and 
dampen  individual  anki  commxuiity  ini- 
tiative. The  Endowm^t's  whole  history 
provides  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  Endowments  havejconsistenUy  stim- 
ulated greater  interest  In  and  support  for 
arts  and  humanities  ito  an  extent  we 
never  dreamed  possible  in  1965.  I  urge 
you  to  join  with  me  today  in  approving 
the  Arts,  Hiunanities,  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  12838, 1  rise  in 
full  support  and  urge  i1  s  swift  passage  by 
the  House  today.  It  is  1  Ittlng  that  in  this, 
oiu"  Bicentennial  Year,  we  are  providing 
new  funding  for  the  Pe  ieral  agency  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  and  expanding  the 
rich  cultural  life  of  thi  s  Nation,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  fcr  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

This  bill  will  provide  funds  for  the  En- 
dowments through  fisc  il  year  1980.  Spe- 
cifically, $100  million  for  each  Endow- 
ment will  be  provided  i  n  fiscal  year  1977 
and  $113.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
Such  sxaas  as  may  be  necessary  will  be 
provided  in  the  2  succe  sding  fiscal  years. 
In  an  effort  to  gain  thp  participation  of 
the  States  in  the  progrs  ms  of  the  Endow- 
ment, the  bill  provide!  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  Endowment's  funds  be 
spent  supporting  State  programs. 

This  bill  will  also  establish  a  new  and 
desperately  needed  Pfederal  assistance 
program  to  aid  our  ^  Ettlon's  museums. 


Many  people  in  this  Nation  take 
mxiseums  for  granted  oftentimes  failing 
to  recognize  that  they,  too,  may  be  suf- 
fering adversely  from  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  reality,  msoiy 
museums  are  becoming  hard  pressed 
economically  and  some  have  had  to  close 
their  doors  to  the  public.  The  bill  will 
set  up  an  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
comprised  of  15  members  which  will 
award  grants  to  museums  so  that  they 
may  increase  and  improve  their  services. 
These  funds  can  be  used  to  help  defray 
costs  of  showing  exhibits  and  also  to 
hire  specialized  staff  as  well  as  conserve 
artifacts  and  art  objects. 

Another  new  innovative  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  the  providing  of  $35  mil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years  for  the  En- 
dowment to  make  special  challenge 
grants  to  assist  cultural  Institutions  In 
financial  need. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  my  support  to 
an  amendment  which  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Matstjnaga  Intends  to  offer, 
to  establish  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States.  This  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  many  outstanding  poets, 
like  Walt  Whitman,  Robert  Frost,  and 
Marianne  Moore,  just  to  name  a  few,  yet 
we  have  never  fully  recognized  their  tal- 
ents. This  amendment  would  correct  this 
injustice  and  allow  contemporary  poets 
to  be  justiy  honored  by  this  Nation. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
has  done  a  superb  job  In  aiding  the  cul- 
tural awareness  and  growth  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  fimded  nimaerous  projects 
of  merit  by  individuals  and  groups.  It 
has  presented  artists  with  new  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  their  work  imob- 
structed  by  financial  limitations.  It  has 
allowed  this  Nation  to  reflect  on  Its  past 
and  plan  ahead  for  a  rich  cultural  fu- 
ture. 

In  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  "Men 
of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of  equal- 
ity." Let  us  continue  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs Act  of  1976. 1  support  this  bill  fully 
and  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  which  establishes  a  new 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  worked  toward  this  goal 
ever  since  the  committee  first  held  field 
hearings  back  in  1972. 1  applaud  the  ef- 
fort of  the  committee  and  its  chairman 
in  drafting  this  legislation. 

Population  increase  and  the  rising  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  in  seeing 
works  of  art  have  put  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  operation  of  our  many  and 
varied  museums.  This  legislation  will  al- 
low us  to  help  our  museums  of  art,  his- 
tory, science,  and  technology  remain 
open  and  vibrant  forces  in  their  com- 
munities^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  by  tiUes  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  imder  the 
5-mInut€  rule. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Arts,  Humanities, 
and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  or  1976". 

TITLE  I— ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

STATE  HUMANTTIES  COTTNCILS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowtng  new  subsection : 

"(f)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Humanities, 
la  authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  grants-in-aid  In  each  of  the  several 
States  In  order  to  support  not  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  existing  activities 
which  meet  the  standards  enumerated  In 
subsection  (c),  and  In  order  to  develop  pro- 
grams In  the  humanities  In  such  a  manner 
as  will  furnish  adequate  programs  In  the 
hiunanities  In  each  of  the  several  States. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  subsection  In  any  fiscal  year,  any  person 
or  entity  desiring  to  receive  such  assistance 
shall  submit  an  ^plication  for  such  grants 
at  such  time  as  shaU  be  specified  by  the 
Chairman  and  accompany  such  applications 
with  a  plan  which  the  Chairman  finds — 

"(A)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  grant 
recipient  will  be  expended  solely  on  pro- 
grams which  carry  out  the  objectives  of  sub- 
section (c); 

"(B)  establishes  a  membership  policy 
which  Is  designed  to  assure  broad  public  rep- 
resentation with  respect  to  programs  admin- 
istered by  such  grant  recipient; 

"(C)  provides  a  nomination  process  which 
assures  an  opportunity  for  nomination  to 
membership  from  various  groups  within  the 
State  Involved; 

"(D)  provides  for  the  rotation  of  the 
membership  and  officers  of  such  grant  recip- 
ient on  a  regular  basis; 

"(E)  establishes  reporting  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  Inform  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Involved,  and 
other  appropriate  officers  and  agencies,  of 
the  activities  of  such  grant  recipient; 

"(P)  establishes  procedures  to  assure  pub- 
lic access  to  information  relating  to  such 
activities; 

"(G)  provides  that  such  grant  recipient 
shall  make  reports  to  the  Chairman  from 
time  to  time,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Chairman  may  re- 
quire: and 

"(H)  provides  that  two  members  of  the 
executive  body  of  such  grant  recipient  shall 
be  appointed  by  an  appropriate  officer  or 
agency  of  the  State  Involved. 

"(3)  Of  the  sums  available  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  grant 
recipient  which  has  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Chairman  shall  be  allotted  at  least  $200,000. 
If  the  sums  appropriated  are  Insufficient  to 
make  the  allotments  under  the  preceding 
sentence  in  full,  such  sums  shall  be  allotted 
among  such  grant  recipients  in  equal 
amounts.  In  any  case  where  the  sums  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  make  the  allotments  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  excess  which  Is 
no  greater  than  25  per  centum  of  the  sums 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the  Chair- 
man for  making  grants  under  this  subsection 
to  persons  and  entitles  applying  for  such 
grants; 

"(B)  the  amoimt  of  such  excess,  if  any, 
which  remains  after  reserving  in  full  for  the 
Chairman  the  amount  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
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grant  recipients  which  have  plans  approved 
by  the  Chairman  In  equal  amounts,  but  in 
no  event  shall  any  grant  recipient  be  allotted 
less  than  (200,000. 

"(4)  (A)  That  part  of  any  allotment  made 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(1)    which  exceeds  $126,000,  but 

"(11)  which  does  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  such  allotment, 

shall  be  available,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman,  to  pay  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  programs  Tinder  this  subsection 
If  such  programs  would  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able to  the  residents  of  the  State  involved. 

"(B)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  used  to  supplant  non- 
Federal  funds. 

"(5)  All  amount  allotted  or  made  available 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
are  not  granted  to  any  person  or  entity  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection  (c). 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Chairman,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
finds  that — 

"(A)  a  grant  recipient  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection; 

"(B)  a  grant  recipient  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  terms  and  conditions  of  its 
plan  approved  under  this  subsection;  or 

"(C)  any  funds  granted  to  any  person  or 
entity  under  this  subsection  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
allotted  or  paid, 

the  Chairman  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  grant  re- 
cipient with  respect  to  which  such  finding 
was  made  that  no  further  grants  will  be 
made  under  this  subsection  to  such  grant 
recipient  untU  there  is  no  longer  a  default 
or  failure  to  comply  or  the  diversion  has 
been  corrected,  or,  if  the  compliance  or  cor- 
rection is  impossible,  \mtil  such  grant  re- 
cipient repays  or  arranges  the  repayment  of 
the  Federal  funds  which  have  been  improp- 
erly diverted  or  expended. 

"(7)  The  Chairman  may  not  make  grants 
to  more  than  one  person  or  entity  in  any 
State.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1977  and  succedlng  fiscal  years. 

SCOPE  or  PEOGRAMS  CABRIED  OUT  BT  CHACSMAM 
OP    NATIONAI.    ENDOWMENT    rOB    THE    ABTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  6(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
the  United  States". 

ALLOTMENTS    FOE    PROJECTS    AND    PRODUCTIONS 
RELATINO    TO    THE    ARTS 

Sec.  103.  Secllwn  5(g)(4)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "(4)  (A)"  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  amount  of  each  allot- 
ment to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  to  each  State, 
which  has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman 
in  effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year, 
to  pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  project  or  production  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).". 

APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  OP  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  ABTS  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIIi 
ON   HT7MANITIES 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(b)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  immediately  after 
"President". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,"  Immediately  after 
"President". 


PAYMENT  OP  PERFORMERS  AND  BXTPPORTING 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  105.  Section  7  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  by  section  101(a),  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(g)  It  shaU  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  of  exceptional  talent  or 
the  State  or  State  agency  receiving  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  (l)  aU  professional 
performers  and  related  or  supporting  pro- 
fessional personnel  employed  on  projects  or 
productions  which  are  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  under  this  section  wlU  be  paid,  with- 
out subsequent  deduction  or  rebate  on  any 
accotmt,  not  less  than  the  minimum  compen- 
sation as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  the  prevailing  minimum  com- 
pensation tat  persons  employed  In  slmUar 
activities;  and  (2)  no  part  of  any  project 
or  production  which  Is  financed  in  whole  or 
In  part  under  this  section  wlU  be  performed 
or  engaged  In  under  working  conditions 
which  are  unsanitary  or  hazardous  or  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees engaged  In  such  project  or  produc- 
tion. Compliance  with  the  safety  and  sanitary 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  performance 
or  part  thereof  Is  to  take  place  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  compliance.  TTie  Secretary 
of  Labor  shaU  have  the  auth(»lty  to  pre- 
scribe standards,  regulations,  and  procedures 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

ATTTHORXZATIONS  OF  APFBOPEIATIONS 

SEC.  106.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  11(a)(1)(A) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1065  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)(1)(A)  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  5,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $113,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1978; 
and  there  are  so  authorized  such  svims  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980.  Of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  20  per  centxun 
shaU  be  for  carrying  out  section  6(g).". 

(B)  Section  11(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows 
"Humanities"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  $113,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1978; 
and  there  ai^  so  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980.  Of  the  sums  so  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
shall  be  for  carrying  out  section  7(f).". 

(2)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  roch  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1978" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1980";  and  (B)  by  striking  out  all  that  fol- 
lows "not  exceed"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  $26,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1078.  and 
.<;uch  s\ims  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1979,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1977  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL ON  ARTS  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
HUMANITIES 

Sbc.  103,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  imme- 
diately after  "President". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(b)  of 
the  Nationsd  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 


sent   of    the    Senate,"    immediately    after 
"President". 

TITLE  ^—MUSEUM  SEBVICE8 

SHORT   TtTLX 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Museum  Services  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Utle  to 
encourage  and  assist  museums  In  their  edu- 
cational role.  In  conjunction  with  formal 
systems  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  education  and  with  programs  of 
nonformal  education  for  aU  age  groups;  to 
assist  museums  In  modernizing  their  meth- 
ods and  faculties  so  that  they  may  better 
be  able  to  conserve  our  cultural,  historic, 
and  scientific  herttage;  and  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial burden  borne  by  museums  as  a  result 
of  their  Increasing  use  by  the  public. 

INSTITUTE  OF   MUSEUM   SERVICES 

Sec.  203.  There  Is  hereby  established,  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  an  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute").  The  Institute  shaU  consist  of 
a  National  Museum  Services  Board  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  and  a  Director  of  the  InsUtute 
(bereafto-  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Director") . 

NATIONAL    MUSEUM    SERVICES    BOARD 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  by  ihe  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  various  museums, 
including  museums  relating  to  science,  his- 
tory, technology,  and  art.  and  Including  zoos 
and  botanical  gardens,  of  the  curatorial,  ed- 
ucational, and  cultiiral  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  general  public. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years,  except  that — 

( 1 )  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  only  such  portion  of  a  term 
as  shall  not  have  h^en  expired  at  the  time 
of  such  appointment;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  Initial  members,  tbree 
BhaU  serve  for  terms  of  four  years,  three  shaU 
serve  for  terms  of  three  years,  three  ahaU 
serve  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  three  shaU 
serve  for  terms  of  one  year,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  nomination  for 
appointment. 

Any  member  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  more  than  seven  consecutive  years 
shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  the  re- 
appointment to  the  Board  during  the  three- 
year  period  foUowlng  the  expiration  of  the 
last  such  consecutive  year. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board.  Eight  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  except  that — 

(1)  it  ShaU  meet  not  less  than  four  times 
each  year; 

(2)  in  cases  where  the  Director  determines 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Board  is  necessary,  It 
shaU  meet  whenever  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  members  request  a  meeting  in 
writing,  in  which  event  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  members  shall  oonstitute  a  quo- 
rum; and 

(3)  whenever  one-third  of  the  members 
request  a  meeting  in  writing.  It  shaU  meet 
in  which  event  one-third  of  the  members 
shaU  constitute  a  qura^im. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  in 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Board,  compensation  for  serv- 
ice at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President,  ex- 
cept that  such  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  buch  service  for  grade 
OS-18  set  forth  in  section  6332  of  tlUe  6, 
United   States   Code.   Including   traveltime, 
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•nd,  while  ao  serving  i  way  irom.  their  bomea 
or  regul&r  places  of  t  uslness,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expensaB,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tlon  6703  of  title  5,  Ukiited  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  In  Oovernment  service. 

(f )  The  Board  eballj  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  general  policies  with  respect  to 
the  powers,  duties,  an^  authorities  vested  In 
the  Institute  under  tils  title.  The  Director 
shall  make  available  io  the  Board  such  In- 
formation and  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Bpard  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 


DiKECTOS  or 


msTrruTE 


Sxc.  206.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
ahall  be  appointed  by  jthe  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


and  shall  serve  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  Presi- 


dent. The  Director  sha  1  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Board  may 


prescribe. 

(b)  There  shall  be 


a  Deputy  Director  of 


the  Institute  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  shall  seiTe  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  he  Director  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  Depute  Director  shall  serve 


as  Director  during  the 


of  the  Director,  or  In  t  le  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Director 


/ 


AcnvrriEs  of 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director, 
advice  of  the  Board 
grants  to  museunais  to 
museum    services. 


thr  Dugh 


(1)  programs  to  enable  museums  to  con- 
tract or  Install  display! .  taterpretatlons,  and 
Improve  their  services 


In    developing    and 


exhibitions  In  order  to 
to  the  public; 

(2)  assisting    them 
maintaining  profession  illy  trained  or  other- 
wise experienced  staff  \  o  meet  their  needs; 

(3)  assisting  them  io  meet  their  admin- 
istrative costs  In  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing their  collections,  exhibiting  them  to  the 
public,  and  providing  educational  programs 
to  the  public  through  the  use  of  their 
collections; 

(4)  assisting  museudis  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  In  the  development  of  traveling 
exhibitions,  meeting  transportation  costs, 
and  Identifying  and  locating  collections 
available  for  loan; 

(5)  assisting  them  li  I  conservation  of  arti- 
facts and  art  objects;  a^d 

(8)  developing  and  icanTlng  out  special- 
ized programs  for  speelflc  segments  of  the 
public  such  as  program  s  for  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, nural  areas.  Indian  reservations,  and 
penal  and  other  Stat4    Institutions. 

(b)   Grants  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 


absence  or  disability 


rNSTTTDTE 

subject  to  the 

authorized  to  make 

Increase  and  Improve 

such    activities 


ceed  75  per  centum  of 


gram  for  which  the  grai  it  Is  made. 

CONTBIF  mONS 


o- 


Sec.  207.  The  Institute 
ity   to  accept  In   the 
States,  grants,  gifts, 
for  Immediate  disbursement 
of    the    functions    of 
grants,  gifts,  or 
by  the  Institute,  shall 
or  his  representative  tc 
United  States  whose 
acquittance.  The 
States  shall  enter  then 
to  the  credit  of  the 
poses  of  each  case  speeded. 

FUNCTIONS    OP   FEDERAL 
AND    THE 


beque  sts 


Trea  surer 


Sec.  208.  Section  9 
Foundation  on  the  Arti 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended- 

( 1 )      by     redeslgna 
through    paragraph    (4 
through  paragraph   (5) 
Inserting  Immediately 
the  following  new  part^nph 


the  cost  of  the  pro- 


shall  have  author- 
name  of  the  United 
bequests  of  money 
In  furtherance 
the    Institute.    Such 
after  acceptance 
be  padd  by  the  donor 
the  Treastirer  of  the 
ijecelpt  shall  be  their 
of  the   United 
In  a  special  account 
Institute  for  the  pur- 


:ouNciL  OK  the  arts 

HCTMANTriES 


c)    of   the   National 
and  the  Humanities 


ig     paragraph      (2) 

as   paragraph    (3) 

respectively,  and  by 

after  paragraph    (1) 


"(2)  advise  and  consult  with  the  National 
Mxiseura  Services  Board  and  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  on 
major  problems  arising  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  such  Institute;"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  as  so  redes- 
slgnated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  "Arts"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ileu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Insert- 
ing "and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Sen'lces," 
Immediately  after  "Humanities,";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting 
"and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Sen'lces"  im- 
mediately after  "Foundation". 

authorizations  of  .\ppropbiations 
Sec.  209.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  206(a),  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  In- 
stitute to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
October  1,  1978.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  contributed  during  such  period  to 
the  Institute  vinder  section  207. 

DEFINmON 

Sec.  210.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "museum"  means  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  organized  on 
a  permanent  basis  for  essentially  educational 
or  aesthetic  purposes,  which,  utilizing  a  pro- 
fessional staff,  owns  or  utilizes  tangible  ob- 
jects, cares  for  them,  and  exhibits  them  to 
the  public  on  a  reeiilar  basis. 
TITLE  lU— CHALLENGE  GRANT  PROGRAM 
establishment  or  program 

Sec.  301.  The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"CHALLENGE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

"Sec  12.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, with  the  advice  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  ue  authorized.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program  of  contracts 
with,  or  grantfi-ln-ald  to,  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  enabling  cultural  organizations  and 
Institutions  to  increase  the  levels  of  con- 
tinuing support  and  to  Increase  the  range 
of  contributors  to  the  program  of  such  or- 
ganizations or  Institutions; 

"(2)  providing  administrative  and  manage- 
ment improvements  for  cultural  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  long-range  financial  planning; 

"(3)  enabling  cultural  organizations  and 
Institutions  to  Increase  audience  participa- 
tion In,  and  appreciation  of,  programs  spon- 
sored by  such  organizations  and  Institutions; 

"(4)  stimulating  greater  cooperation 
among  cultural  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions especially  designed  to  serve  better  the 
communities  In  which  such  organizations  or 
Institutions  are  located;  and 

"(5)  fostering  greater  citizen  Involvement 
In  planning  and  cultural  development  of  a 
community. 

"(b)  The  total  amount  of  any  payment 
made  under  this  section  for  a  program  or 
project  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  or  project. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section  the  Chairman  of  th» 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  shall  have  the  same  author- 
ity as  Is  established  In  section  10.". 


AX7THORIZATION   or   APPSOFKI&TIONS 


Sec.  302.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Natloiul 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before 
October  1,  1981,  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  received  by  each  such  Endow- 
ment for  the  pxirposes  set  forth  In  section 
12(a)  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  section 
10(a)  (2),  except  that  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated to  both  such  Endowments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  following  lim- 
itations: $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

"(B)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  diall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  and  exendlture 
until  expended.  Sums  available  to  either  such 
Endowment  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  transferred  for  use  by  the 
other  Endowment  upon  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  both  such  Endowments.". 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEREO    BT    MS.    ABZT7G 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzug:  Page  34, 
after  line  11,  Insert  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE  IV— EMERGENCY  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE    EMPLOYMENT    OP   ARTISTS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  contributions  which 
artists  make  to  the  cultural  life  of  each  com- 
munity throughout  the  Nation  as  weU  as  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole:  and  that  the  talents 
and  skills  of  these  professional  workers — 
painters,  musicians,  actors,  writers,  and 
others — make  up  a  part  of  the  national 
wealth  which  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
lose;  and  that  In  a  period  of  economic  de- 
cline, private  and  Individual  support  for  the 
arts  contracts  causing  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons In  artistic  occupations  to  become  un- 
employed; and  that  there  Is  a  record  of  high- 
ly successful  artistic  contributions  to  public 
works  projects. 

(b)  The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by 
section  301,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"EMERGENCY   PROGRAM    FOR    EMPOLTMENT   OT 
ARTISTS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
shall  carry  out  a  program,  directly  and 
through  grants-in-aid  to  States,  during  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  seasonally  adjusted 
national  rate  of  unemployment  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  exceeds  6.5  per  centum  as 
determined  by  the  Chairman,  of  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  artists  In  projects  or 
products  In  which — 

"(1)  funds  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  to  pay  artists  employed  In  jobs  In  such 
projects  or  productions  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $10,000  per  year, 

"(3)  no  funds  received  under  this  section 
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will  be  used  to  hire  any  artist  to  fill  a  job 
opening  created  by  the  action  of  an  employer 
In  laying  off  or  terminating  the  employ- 
ment of  any  regtUar  employee  not  supported 
under  this  section  tn  anticipation  of  filling 
the  vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  an  employee 
to  be  supported  tinder  this  section. 

"(3)  not  less  than  90  per  centimi  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  section  for  each 
such  project  or  production  shall  be  expended 
only  for  wages  and  employment  benefits  to 
artists  employed  In  Jobs  In  such  project  or 
production, 

"(4)  a  substantial  number  of  the  artists 
employed  in  jobs  In  each  such  project  or 
production  shall  be  artists  of  recognized 
artistic  abUlty,  as  determined  under  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the    Arts,  and 

"(5)  such  standards  for  such  projects  or 
productions  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  deems  ap- 
propriate are  met. 

The  program  carried  out  under  this  section 
shall  Include  a  national  program  of  projects 
and  productions  directly  carried  out  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  which  shall  Include  projects  and 
productions  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  coordi- 
nate such  program  with  programs  for  public 
service  employment  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
and  with  other  appropriate  pubUc  programs 
providing  employment  for  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'artist*  means  any  Individual  who,  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  is 
normally  employed  in  the  production  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  arts,  and  the  term  'un- 
employed', when  used  with  respect  to  an 
artist,  means  an  artist  who  is  an  under- 
employed person  or  an  unemployed  person 
as  defined  in  sections  701(a)  (11)  and  701 
(a)  (12)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  respectively. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  this  section  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977.". 

Ms.  ABZUG  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KocH).  The  gentleman  will  state  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reading  the 
amendment,  I  question  the  germaneness 
of  this  amendment.  The  jobs  provision 
added  into  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and 
Cultural  Affairs  Act,  it  seems  to  me  fits 
better  in  the  next  bill  coming  up,  the 
emergency  job  programs  bill,  and  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  on  germaneness. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  objecting  to  the  request  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  it  be- 
ing considered  as  read,  but  I  want  to 
make  my  point  of  order  in  time  so  that 
I  have  a  chance  to  speak  on  Uie  point 
of  order. 

The  CniAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  to  consider  the 
amendment  as  read? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  germane  to  the  bill  before  us. 
It  has  to  do  with  providing  additional 
jobs  of  a  public  service  nature.  It  fits 
more  in  the  legislation  next  on  the 
agenda.  I  do  not  see  that  it  fits  within 
the  purview  of  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us. 

The  cniAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree. 
I  think  it  is  germane  to  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  This  act  recognizes  the  con- 
tributions which  artists  make  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  communities  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
artists  in  the  program  which  is  to  be 
conducted  and  determined,  the  eligibility 
for  which  programs  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployment In  the  programs  Is  determined 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  I  think  it  Is  germane. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  wish  to 
be  heard  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  Mr.  (Chairman,  just  a 
further  comment.  In  reference  No.  2  on 
page  4  on  the  amendment  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  in  two  instances  Is  an  Indi- 
cation to  me  that  it  belongs  In  that  leg- 
islation and  not  In  this  legislation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
sidd  that  all  that  does  Is  talk  about  the 
definition  of  an  imemployed  person  and 
the  reference  In  one  act  to  another  act 
for  definition  purposes  does  not  make 
the  germaneness  which  does  exist  here 
any  less  germane. 

The  c:haiRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KocH),  The  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  caialr  has  examined  the  "Ramseyer" 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  23.  Title 
I  of  the  committee  amendment  extends 
the  law  which  provides  subsidies  for 
projects  and  productions  which  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable  for  econmnlc 
reasons  and  which  will  encourage  and 
assist  artists  and  enable  them  to  achieve 
wider  distribution  of  their  works,  to 
work  in  residence  at  an  educational  or 
cultural  Institution,  or  to  achieve  stand- 
ards of  professional  excellence.  That  Is 
a  general  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  provides  a  specific  program 
of  grants  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  ac- 
complish that . 

The  amendment  Is  germane  as  a  new 
title  to  the  bill  which  presently  contains 
three  diverse  titles  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Clhahroan,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  legislation,  be- 
cause I  think  we  need  an  emergency 
program  for  the  employment  of  artists 
during  the  years  when  national  unem- 
ployment exceeds  6.5  percent;  this 
amendment  provides  for  this  type  of 
program. 

This  would  provide  a  mechanism  to 
employ  these  artists  and  their  skills  in 
periods  of  economic  decline,  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing.  It  would  establish 


a  grant-in-aid  system  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  EUg&le  recipients 
would  Include  all  those  presently  eligible 
under  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  The 
criteria  for  both  employment  and  proj- 
ect standards  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

This  provision  has  been  endorsed  by 
Actors  Equity,  American  Federation  of 
Radio  and  Television  Artists,  as  well  as 
the  Associated  Council  for  the  Arts.  We 
have  to  examine  what  It  is  we  hope  to 
accomplish  by  funding  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. One  of  the  major  coucems  that, 
in  fact,  was  noted  by  Nancy  Hanks. 
Chairwoman  of  the  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts,  in  her  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  was  the  plight  of  individ- 
ual artists.  Their  condltian  today  is  so 
severe  that  the  Associated  Council  of 
Arts,  which  is  a  professional  association, 
devoted  its  entire  annual  conference  this 
year  to  the  problems  which  individual 
artists  face  as  a  result  of  this  recession. 

What  is  the  point  in  our  funding  the 
arts  if  we  cannot  fund  the  artists  in  a 
way  that  will  stimulate  their  employ- 
ment? Mr.  Lon  Harris,  president  of  the 
Associated  Council  of  the  Arts,  who  testi- 
fied before  liie  joint  hearings  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  <m  Select  Education 
and  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities,  called  toe  the  crea- 
tion of  a  $30  million  program  similar  to 
the  one  which  this  amendment  would 
provide.  He  noted  that  the  arts  are  \abac 
intensive  industries,  and  as  such  they 
create  a  beneficial  ripple  effect  through- 
out the  economy.  Indeed,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  90  percent  of 
the  funds  that  would  be  used  in  this  spe- 
cial program  for  the  voted  projects  would 
have  to  be  used  for  actual  employment 
and  payment  of  salaries. 

A  study  that  his  organizatloa  had 
imdertaken,  to  which  he  referred  In  his 
testimony,  demonstrated  that  employ- 
ment of  artists  had  a  ripple  effect  on  the 
economy,  and  that  $1.60  would  be  gen- 
erated in  ancillary  activities  for  every 
dollar  spent  upon  the  arts  directly  by 
Government. 

HJi.  12838  does  go  very  far  in  support- 
ing the  arts,  but  it  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  plight  of  the  artists,  who 
is  the  key  to  the  development  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  in  this  country.  I  thin  if 
it  is  very  important  to  add  amendments, 
as  we  have  to  this  bill,  to  Increase  the 
capacity  of  museums  to  exhibit  and  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  museums  to  ex- 
pand the  area  of  education;  but  I  think 
that  an  arts  and  humanities  program 
must  also  adapt  to  this  particular  period 
where  there  is  wholesale  and  very  inten- 
sive imemployment  of  the  artists  them- 
selves. The  addition  of  a  $10  million  grant 
program  which  takes  effect  when  the  un- 
employment rate  exceeds  6.5  percent  na- 
tionally, I  believe,  would  help  much  more 
directly  to  assist  the  arts  and  humanities 
activities,  and  would  much  more  directly 
guarantee  the  communities  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  cotmtry  itself.  In  an  en- 
hanced artistic  program  that  will  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  community 
life. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  urge  su]nx>rt  of  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amen  Iment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  t  le  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  was  just  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing artists  an  oppoitunity  to  be  em- 
ployed, I  think  there  would  be  a  point 
to  the  gentlewoman';  amendment,  but 
that  Is  not  the  case. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  tl^e  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  protram  guide,  we  find 
that  it  provides  granti  to  individuals  and 
to  organizations.  I  Ibok  through  here, 
and  there  are  choree  ?raphy  fellowships 
and  project  grants,  f  Members  would 
look  further  they  will  see  fellowships  for 
art,  fellowships  for  irtlsts.  fellowships 
for  craftsmen,  fellows  hips  for  photogra- 
phers, fellowships  for  print  making  and 
drawing. 

The  Endowment  is  filled  with  pro- 
grams to  help  artists  I  to  be  employed  in 
the  work  that  they  enJoy  and  are  trained 
for.  If  we  changed  vp  a  public  service 
employment  type  job  title,  with  all  of  the 
control  and  stringent  requirements  that 
accompany  that  program,  I  believe  that 
it  is  going  to  throw  ihe  entire  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  in^  a  situation  that 
no  longer  has  as  its  main  purpose  the 
aim  of  helping  peoplei  and  providing  for 
individuals  around  thje  coimtry  to  enjoy 
and  benefit  from  wh4t  they  are  doing. 
This  amendment  would  merely  provide 
employment  for  employment's  sake. 

That  is  not  the  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  totally  unwise.  If  we  change 
the  law  to  provide  puplic  service  employ- 
ment similar  to  make  work  program  as 
we  knew  in  the  past,  it  is  going  to  change 
the  entire  essence  of  the  Foundation. 

I  believe  that  this  1  s  not  the  place  to 
put  any  amendment  like  this,  even  if 
one  is  in  support  of  it .  This  amendment 
ought  to  be  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Trainii  g  Act.  We  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  anot  tier  date.  There  Is 
a  bill  that  is  going  to  )e  up  today  on  the 
floor  to  which  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  totally  imwisf^  and  I  believe  the 
House  ought  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. I 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  t<  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  j  lbzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  Lhanl  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  program  as  it  has  seen  advanced  has 
given  grants  to  artists  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  \  hat  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  another  criterij ,  for  the  giving  of 
grants,  and  that  is  ths  employment  cri- 
teria. Right  now  one  is  granted  assist- 
ance because  he  wants  to  do  some  work  or 
the  committee  feels  it  Ls  noteworthy,  and 
I  do  not  depreciate  thi  ,t.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  cou  d  create  a  greater 
vitality  in  the  progra  n  if  it  deals  with 
the  artist  with  the  ab  lity  and  the  need, 
and  that  is  the  nee  1  of  employment, 
which  I  think  can  ere  ite  even  better  art 
and  a  greater  human!  ty  program  in  this 
country. 

So  if  we  have  such  an  amendment  to 
this  particular  legisk  tion,  there  would 
be  obviously  emphasis  on  projects  which 
employ  larger  numbers  of  pjeople  and  it 
would  be  reaching  the  largest  numbers  of 


public  audiences.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
laudatory  addition  to  our  response  to 
artists  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  it 
has  an  emphasis  on  insisting  that  90  {>er- 
cent  of  the  funds  have  to  be  paid  out  in 
salaries  I  do  not  think  changes  its  objec- 
tive, and  that  is  to  promote  artistic  en- 
deavors in  this  country  through  the  spe- 
cific artist  who  is  imable  to  do  that  if  he 
has  no  f  imds  and  is  unable  to  get  a  grant. 
What  would  be  the  reaUty  in  the  picture? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  question  here  is  the 
essence  of  the  program.  Is  it  going  to  be 
one  to  expand  opportunities  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  enjoy  and  benefit 
from  the  arts,  which  is  the  main  thrust 
of  it  now,  or  is  it  going  to  be  turned 
around  and  be  one  primarily  for  artists 
and  their  employment,  and  if  some  peo- 
ple happen  to  benefit,  then  it  will  be  well 
and  good? 

I  just  disagree  with  this  change  in 
thrust. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  easy  to  resist 
the  blandishments  of  my  beloved  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug),  and  I  have  already 
made  clear  that  I  support  the  purpose 
of  her  amendment  and  I  will  support 
the  amendment  and  speak  in  support 
of  the  amendment  if  and  when  it 
is  offered  to  the  CETA  bill,  which  is  next 
scheduled  for  consideration.  But  for  the 
reasons  I  assigned  earlier,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  amendment  would  be 
more  appropriately  offered  to  the  other 
bill.  I  do  not  want,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  see  it  added  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  because,  to  be 
very  blunt  about  it,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
further  encouragement  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  veto  for  this  very  imixjrtant 
legislation. 

So,  I  am  in  support  of  the  piurpose  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  and  I  will  support 
her  amendment  if  it  is  offered  to  the 
CETA  bill;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  that  this  would 
protect  the  employment  of  our  most  tal- 
ented artists. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  arts,  the  most  talented  will  be 
employed  even  during  recession  time, 
and  what  we  would  be  doing  would  be  to 
guarantee  employment  of  marginally  ac- 
ceptable artists  rather  than  the  most 
talented. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  that.  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
thing like  that.  There  are  standards  for 
projects  and  productions  in  which  these 
artists  would  be  employed  which  would 


have  to  be  set  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
amendment  itself  provides  that  they  have 
to  be  artists  of  recognized  artistic  abil- 
ity as  determined  by  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  (Thairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

So  in  no  way  would  this  provision  sully 
the  standards  that  have  been  set  today 
for  grants  that  have  already  been  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  per- 
haps a  performance  might  come  about 
as  the  result  of  a  CETA-t3rpe  opera,  for 
instance,  that  might  be  less  than  accep- 
table by  the  general  public  if  we  are  just 
trying  to  design  an  opera  or  a  perform- 
ance in  order  to  bring  into  play  people 
who  cannot  get  employment  in  other  lo- 
cations. It  seems  to  me  this  is  just  not  a 
practical  application  at  all  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  emplosnnent. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  might  just 
make  one  suggestion  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  can  only  make  the  suggestion  be- 
cause I  am  a  good  deal  older  in  years 
than  is  the  gentleman.  The  suggestion  is 
that  we  have  In  the  history  of  this 
coimtry  and  in  the  history  of  the  arts 
programs  in  this  coimtry  some  very  fine 
productions  which  were  created  by  ar- 
tists who  were  unemployed  during  the 
times  of  our  other  depression,  and  they 
are  productions  which  have  stood  up  to 
the  test  of  time.  So  I  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  that  aspect  of  the  matter. 

As  we  know,  many  of  us  who  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  theater  in  one 
place  or  another,  we  have  had  many  fine 
productions  which  have  been  developed 
in  areas  where  there  is  much  less  funding 
than  might  be  available  in  the  large  com- 
mercial activities  with  which  we  might  be 
familiar.  So  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  is- 
sue, particularly  since  we  do  provide  for 
standards  of  performance  criteria  to  be 
governed  and  determined  by  the  Board 
of  the  National  Foundation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  thing  that  does  concern 
me  is  that  they  would  be  looking  for  un- 
employed directors  and  unemployed  art- 
ists and  they  would  have  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  come  up  with  a  cast  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  C^iairman,  I  would  like  first  to 
commend  my  very  great  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  , 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  work  that  he  has  done  over 
the  years  on  this  legislation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  who  were  not  here  in 
those  days  that  that  was  anything  but  an 
easy  task.  The  concept  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  assisted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  derided. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  debate  in 
1955  to  see  the  tenor  of  It,  and  one  need 
only  look  back  over  the  years  since  the 
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inception  of  the  program  to  see  what  a 
spectacular  success  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has 
been  and  to  see  that  it  has  been  whole- 
heartedly accepted.  The  fact  is  that  now 
each  one  of  our  50  States  has  an  arts 
council. 

The  establishment  of  the  foundations 
has  had  the  very  real  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  renaissance  in  the  arts,  if  indeed 
one  could  call  it  a  renaissance.  It  is  more 
a  beginning  in  this  Nation,  this  Nation 
being  the  last  civiUzed  country  to  have 
the  Government  participate  In  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  very  complete 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  .  However,  I 
think  if  she  would  have  conferred  with 
me  on  the  matter,  I  would  have  said,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  pointed  out,  that  it  would  be 
beter  placed  elsewhere  than  In  this  biU. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  history  of 
this  effort,  having  seen  in  my  district 
many  of  the  beautiful  results  of  the  work 
during  the  depression  years  and  having 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being  a 
personal  friend  of  the  late  great  Ben 
Shahn,  whose  widow  still  lives  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  having  seen  his  work  in  our 
public  buildings  and  post  oflSces.  I  could 
not  be  in  more  complete  agreement  with 
the  purpose  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  ,  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  can  work  together, 
as  I  would  assure  her  I  will  do,  to  Im- 
plement her  meritorious  suggestion  In 
other  legislation. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  as,  indeed,  I  do  with 
respect  to  the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  others  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  issue.  I 
appreciate  their  support  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  also  consider  their  sugges- 
tion desirable  that  perhaps  it  more  cor- 
recty  belongs  in  CETA,  which  they  sug- 
gest is  more  suitable  than  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  the  statements  made  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  that  we  will 
work  together  in  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
include  that  in  the  CETA  legislation,  I 
would  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Koch).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chauman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzug),  and  I  would  like  to  assure 
her  that  I  shall  help  to  the  extent  I  can 
so  as  to  implement  her  Idea  In  the  CETA 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
conclude,  if  I  may,  by  expressing  an  ac- 
colade not  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  ,  but  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota   (Mr.  Quik),  for  their  help 


over  the  years  in  the  development,  in  the 
sustenance,  and  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  Foundations. 

I  have  some  criticism,  albeit  only  mild, 
as  to  the  number  of  personnel  Involved. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  take  a  locA:  In 
the  future  at  the  size  of  the  respective 
endownments,  their  efforts,  and  their 
energies. 

I  had  hoped  this  year  to  add  a  title 
to  the  bill  to  preserve  railway  depots 
throughout  the  United  States  for  cul- 
tural purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  To  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  reflecting  on  tiiat  prob- 
lem, although  I  am  still  terribly  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  I  think  that  the  under- 
takings now  are  so  vast  that  railroad 
depot  cultural  centers  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  In  the  future.  If  I  am 
here  in  the  future,  I  Intend  to  pursue 
that  at  that  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  conunittee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Koch,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJR.  12838)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  museum 
services,  to  establish  a  challenge  grant 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1143.  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  questicm  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  279,  nays  59, 
not  voting  94,  as  follows: 


(BoU  No.  109] 

YEAS— 279 

Abdnor 

Oilman 

Myers,  Ind. 

Abzug 

Goldwater 

Myers,  Pa. 

Adams 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Addabbo 

Goodling 

Neal 

Alexander 

Gradison 

Nedzl 

Allen 

Grassley 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Guyer 

Oberstar 

Anderson,  ni. 

Haley 

Obey 

Andrews, 

Hall 

CHara 

N.  Dak. 

Hamilton 

OTJeiU 

Annunzio 

Hammer- 

Ottinger 

Asbiey 

Bchmidt 

Passman 

Bafalls 

Hanley 

Patten,  N.J. 

BaucuB 

Hannaford 

Patterson, 

Beard,  R.T, 

Harkin 

Calif. 

BedeU 

Harrington 

Pattison.  N.Y 

Biaggl 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pettis 

Blanchard 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pike 

Bloutn 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Pressler 

Boggs 

Hefner 

Preyer 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Price 

Bonker 

Hicks 

Pritchard 

Brademas 

High  tower 

Quie 

Breauz 

Hints 

Quillen 

Breckinridge 

Holland 

Randall 

Brodbead 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Regula 

Brown,  Mich. 

Howard 

Reiiss 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howe 

Richmond 

BroyhUl 

Hubbard 

Riegle 

Buchanan 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

B\irgener 

Jacobs 

Risenhoover 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Roe 

Burke,  PI  a. 

Jenrette 

Rogers 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rooney 

Burton.  John 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rose 

Carney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

Carr 

Jordan 

RostenkowBkl 

Carter 

Kasten 

Roush 

Cederberg 

Kastenmeier 

Ruppe 

ChappeU 

Kazen 

Russo 

Chisholm 

Keys 

Santini 

Clausen. 

Koch 

Sarasin 

DonH. 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Clay 

LaPalce 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Lagomarsino 

Sebeiius 

Cochran 

Leggett 

Selberling 

Cohen 

Lehman 

Sharp 

OoUlns,  ni. 

Lent 

Bhriver 

Conable 

Le  vitas 

Sikes 

Conte 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Simon 

Conyera 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Slsk 

Co  rman 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cornell 

Long,  Md. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Cotter 

Lott 

Spellman 

Coughlin 

Lundlne 

Spence 

D' Amours 

McClory 

Staggers 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Davis 

McCoimack 

J.  William 

Delaney 

McOade 

Stark 

Derrick 

McFaU 

Steed 

Diggs 

McHugh 

Stelger,  Wis. 

DingeU 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

r)owney,  N.Y. 

Madigan 

Stratton 

Drinan 

Maguire 

Stuckey 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Mahon 

Studds 

duPont 

Mann 

Sullivan 

Early 

Matsunaga 

Talcott 

Edgar 

Mazzoli 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Meeds 

Teague 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Melcher 

Thompson 

English 

Metcalfe 

Thone 

Erlenbom 

Meyner 

Traxier 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mezvinsky 

Tsongas 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mikva 

Ullman 

Pary 

MUford 

Van  Deerlin 

PasceU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

Pen  wick 

Mineta 

Vanlk 

Pindley 

Mlnish 

Waggonner 

Fish 

Mink 

WaUh 

Fisher 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Wampler 

Plthlan 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Plorio 

Moakley 

Whltehurst 

Flowers 

Moffett 

Whltten 

Plynt 

MoUohan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foley 

Moore 

Wirth 

Ford,  Mich. 

Moorhead, 

Wolff 

Porsythe 

Calif. 

Wright 

Fountain 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wydler 

Praser 

Moss 

Wylie 

Prenzel 

Mottl 

Yates 

Prey 

Murphy,  m. 

Young,  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Gialmo 

Murtha 
NAYS— B9 

Zeferettl 

Armstrong 

Brlnkley 

Clawson,  Del 

Ashbrook 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Bauman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Crane 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Butler 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bennett 

Clancy 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

/- 
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Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Emery 

Ginn 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Henderson 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 


Jarman 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Landrum 

Latta 

McCoUtslter 

McDonald 

Michel 

MUIer. 

BCUls 

Montgoidery 

Nichols 

03rlen 


Olilo 


NOT  VOT3JO— 94 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Archer 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Bell 

Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Com  an 
Daniel  son 
dela  Garza 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Dodd 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flood 
Ford,  Tezm. 


Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Green 

Gude 

Hayes,  In^ 

Hubert 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Hungate 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Jones,  N. 

Jones,  Ol^a 

Karth 

Krueger 

Litton 

Lujan 

McEwen 

McKay 

Maodona)d 

Madden 

Martin 

MathlB 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Nix 

Nolan 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

RaUsbacl 

Rees 


Colo. 
Pa. 


The  Clerk  anuoii^ced  the  foUowlzig 
pairs: 
Mr.  Sctrbanes  with  Mi 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indlani 
Olclahoma. 
Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr 
Mr.  Ford  of  Termess«|e 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr 

Symington  with 

Waxman  with  Mr 

de  la  Qaxza  with 

Macdonald  of 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Aspln 

Mr. 
vanla. 

Mr. 


Solarz  with  Mr. 


Qeorgla 


M- 


Toung  of 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Krueger  with 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr, 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  ^th 

Mr.  Danlelson  with 
rado. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Co^an. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Mirtln 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  'WJlgglns 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with 

Mr.  James  V.  Stantor 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr 

Mr.  Charles  H 
Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Yoxing  of  Texas 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ryai 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  RatlsbaclE 
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Paul 

Poage 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Symms 

Treen 

Winn 

Young,  Pla. 


Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roncalio 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schulze 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Solarz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelmsui 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thornton 
UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 
Wiggins 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


Karth. 
with  Mr.  Jones  of 

,  ihiornton. 

Brown  of  California, 
with  Mr.  Archer. 
^aldUB. 
r.  Esch. 
Roybal. 
.  Bell. 

lusetts  with  Mr. 


Mr. 


BIr. 


Massachi: 


Tohnson  of  Pennsyl- 
wlth  Mr.  Charles 
Andrews  of  North 
an. 


Ll] 

Stack. 

Blaster. 

D  irncan  of  Oregon. 
Qude. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 
lllr.  Johnson  of  CcHo- 


Svans  of  Colorado. 
H^lz. 
I  [ungate. 


;jtton. 
Mr.  Mosher. 
with  Mr.  Madden. 
Eshleman. 
Wllscn  of  California  with 

Itoberts. 

1  rlth  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

:  loncallo. 

;  'eyser. 
SI  ephens. 

Steiger  of  Arizona. 
S;hulze. 


Mr.  Brown  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Sku- 
bltz. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Steel- 
man. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  12838)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Oon.  Bee.  618.  Commrrent  resolution 
requesting  the  return  of  B.M.  8235  and  di- 
recting its  reenroUment. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
(H.R.  12987),  known  as  the  emergency 
Job  programs  stopgap  extension,  will 
not  be  considered  this  afternoon  and 
will  not  be  called  up  because  we  feel 
the  bill  is  of  such  tremendous  impor- 
tance that  virtually  the  full  House 
should  be  present.  We  hope  to  have  it 
programed  for  later  in  the  week. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10230. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY POLICY.  ORGANIZATION, 
AND  PRIORITTES  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 


bill  (H.R.  10230)  to  establish  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United 
States,  to  provide  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  ways  and  means  for  improving 
the  Federal  effort  in  scientific  research 
and  information  handling,  and  in  the 
use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

OONTEBENCE  REPORT    (H.  RZPT.  NO.  94-1046) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10230)  to  establish  a  science  and  technology 
policy  for  the  United  States,  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  President,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  ways  and  means  for  im- 
proving the  Federal  effort  in  scientific  re- 
search and  information  handling,  and  in  the 
use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Orga- 
nization, and  Priorities  Act  of  1976". 
TTTXiE  I— NATIONAL  SCIENCE.  ENGINEER- 
ING,   AND    TECHNOLOGY    POLICY   AND 
PRIORITIES 

irKDINGS 

Szc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
profound  Impact  of  science  and  technology 
on  society,  and  the  interrelations  of  scien- 
tific, technological,  economic,  social,  poUti- 
cal,  and  Institutional  factors,  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  general  welfare,  the  security,  the 
economic  health  and  stability  of  the  Nation, 
the  conservation  and  efficient  utilization  of 
its  natural  and  human  resources,  and  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  government  and  so- 
ciety require  vigorous,  perceptive  support 
and  employment  of  science  and  technology 
in  achieving  national  objectives; 

(2)  the  many  large  and  complex  scientific 
and  technological  factors  which  Increasingly 
infiuence  the  course  of  national  and  interna- 
tional events  require  appropriate  provision, 
involving  long-range.  Inclusive  planning  as 
weU  as  more  immediately  program  develop- 
ment, to  incorporate  scientific  and  techno- 
logical knowledge  in  the  national  decision- 
making process; 

(3)  the  scientific  and  technological  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States,  when  properly 
fostered,  applied,  and  directed,  can  effectively 
assist  in  Improving  the  quality  of  life,  In  an- 
ticipating and  resolving  critical  and  emerg- 
ing international,  national,  and  local  prob- 
lems. In  strengthening  the  Nation's  inter- 
national economic  position,  and  In  furthering 
its  foreign  policy  objectives; 

(4)  Federal  funding  for  science  and  tech- 
nology represents  an  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture which  Is  Indispensable  to  sustained  na- 
tional progress  and  human  betterment,  and 
there  should  be  a  continuing  national  invest- 
ment in  science,  engineering,  and  technology 
which  is  commensurate  with  national  needs 
and  opportunities  and  the  prevalent  eco- 
nomic situation; 

(5)  the  manpower  pool  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians,  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able national  resource  which  should  be  uti- 
lized to  the  fullest  extent  possible;  and 

(6)  the  Nation's  capabUltles  for  technology 
assessment  and  for  technological  planning 

'and  policy  formulation  must  be  strengthened 
at  both  Federal  and  State  levels. 
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(b)  As  a  consequence,  the  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that  science  and  technology 
should  contribute  to  the  following  priority 
goals  without  being  limited  thereto: 

(1)  fostering  leadership  In  the  quest  for 
international  peace  and  progress  toward  hu- 
man freedom,  dignity,  and  weU-belng  by  en- 
larging the  contributions  of  American  sci- 
entists and  engineers  to  the  knowledge  of 
man  and  his  universe,  by  maJdng  discoveries 
of  basic  science  widely  available  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  utilizing  technology  in  sup- 
p(Ht  of  the  United  States  national  and  for- 
eign policy  goals; 

(2)  Increasing  the  efficient  use  of  essential 
materials  and  products,  and  generally  con- 
tributing to  economic  cq)portunIty,  stability, 
and  appropriate  growth; 

(3)  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs; 

(4)  contributing  to  the  national  security; 
(6)  Improving  the  quality  of  health  care 

available   to    all   residents   of   the   United 
States: 

(6)  preserving,  fostering,  and  restoring  a 
healthful  and  esthetic  natural  environment; 

(7)  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
oceans  and  coastal  zones,  and  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  the  efficient  utilization  of  their 
resources; 

(8)  strengthening  the  economy  and  pro- 
moting full  employment  through  useful  sci- 
entific and  technological  innovations; 

(9)  increasing  the  quality  of  educational 
opportunities  available  to  all  residents  of 
the  United  States; 

(10)  promoting  the  conservation  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  Nation's  natural  and 
human  resources; 

(11)  Improving  the  Nation's  housing, 
transportation,  and  communication  systems, 
and  assuring  the  provision  of  effective  public 
services  throughout  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas; 

(12)  eliminating  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  tmnecessary,  unheal thful,  or  Ineffective 
drugs  and  food  additives;  and 

(13)  advancing  the  exploration  and  peace- 
ful uses  of  outer  space. 

DBCI.&aATION  or  POLICT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Pbimciples. — In  view  of  the 
foregoing,  the  Congress  declar€js  that  the 
United  States  shall  adhere  to  a  national  pol- 
icy for  science  and  technology  which  In- 
cludes the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  continuing  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  strategies  for  determining 
and  achieving  the  appropriate  scope,  level, 
direction,  and  extent  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological efforts  based  upon  a  continuous 
^praisal  of  the  role  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy In  achieving  goals  and  formtilatlng  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States,  and  reflecting  the 
views  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
representative  public  groups. 

(2)  The  enlistment  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  foster  a  healthy  economy  in  which 
the  directions  of  growth  and  innovation  are 
compatible  with  the  prudent  and  frugal  use 
of  resources  and  with  the  preservation  of  a 
benign  environment. 

(3)  The  conduct  of  science  and  technology 
c^ratlons  so  as  to  serve  domestic  needs 
while  promoting  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(4)  The  recruitment,  education,  training, 
retraining,  and  beneficial  use  of  adequate 
numbers  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nologists, and  the  promotion  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  effective  and  efficient 
utilization  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
Nation's  human  resources  in  science,  engi- 
neering, and  technology. 

(5)  The  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  solid  base  for  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  States,  including:  (A)  strong  partici- 
pation of  and  cooperative  relationships  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector;  (B)  the  maintenance  and  strengthen- 
ing of  diversified  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  In  government,  IndTistry,  and  the 
universities,  and  the  encouragement  of  inde- 


pendent initiatives  ttased  on  such  capabili- 
ties, together  with  elimination  of  needless 
barriers  to  scientific  and  technological  in- 
novation; (C)  effective  management  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation; (D)  establishment  of  essential 
scientific,  technical  and  Industrial  standards 
and  measurement  and  test  methods;  and  (E) 
promotion  of  Increased  public  understanding 
of  science  and  technology. 

(6)  The  recognition  that,  as  changing  cir- 
cumstances require  periodic  revision  and 
adaptation  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  identifying 
and  Interpreting  the  changes  In  thoae  cir- 
cumstances as  they  occur,  and  fcH'  effecting 
subsequent  changes  In  title  I  as  appiopfiaiM. 

(b)  Implementation. — To  implement  the 
policy  enunlciated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Congress  declares  that: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Goverimient  should  main- 
tain central  policy  planning  elements  in  the 
executive  branch  which  assist  Federal 
agencies  in  (A)  identifying  public  problems 
and  objectives.  (B)  mobUl^ng  aclentlflc  and 
technological  resources  for  essential  national 
programs,  (C)  securing  apprc^riate  funding 
for  programs  so  identified.  (D)  anticipating 
future  concerns  to  which  science  and  tech- 
nology can  contribute  and  devising  strategies 
for  the  conduct  of  science  and  technology  for 
such  purposes,  (E)  reviewing  systematically 
Federal  science  policy  and  programs  and  rec- 
ommending legislative  amendment  thereof 
when  needed.  Such  elements  should  Include 
an  advisory  mechanism  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  so  that  the  Chief 
Executive  may  have  avaUable  independent, 
expert  Judgment  and  assistance  on  policy 
matters  which  require  accurate  assessments 
of  the  complex  scientific  and  technological 
features  Involved. 

(2)  It  is  a  resix>nsibillty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  promote  prompt,  effective, 
reliable,  and  systematic  transfer  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  information  by  such 
appropriate  methods  as  programs  conducted 
by  nongovernmental  organizations,  includ- 
ing industrial  groups  and  technical  societies. 
In  particular,  it  is  recognized  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
to  coordinate  and  iinify  its  own  science  and 
technology  Information  systems,  but  to 
facilitate  the  close  coupling  of  institutional 
scientific  research  with  commercial  iqipllca- 
tion  of  the  useful  findings  of  science. 

(3)  It  is  further  an  appropriate  Federal 
function  to  support  scientific  and  tech- 
nological efforts  which  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide results  beneficial  to  the  public  but  which 
the  private  sector  may  be  imwUlIng  or  un- 
able to  support. 

(4)  Scientific  and  technological  activi- 
ties which  may  be  properly  supported  ex- 
clxisively  by  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  In- 
terests are  shared  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector.  Among  these 
entitles,  cooperative  relationships  should  be 
established  which  encourage  the  appropriate 
sharing  of  science  and  technology  decision- 
making, funding  support,  and  program 
planning  and  execution. 

(5)  The  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port and  utilize  engineering  and  its  various 
disciplines  and  make  maximum  use  of  the 
engineering  conununlty,  whenever  appro- 
priate, as  an  essential  element  in  the  Federal 
policymaking  process. 

(6)  Comprehensive  legislative  support  for 
the  national  science  and  technology  effort  re- 
quires that  the  Congress  be  regularly  in- 
formed of  the  condition,  health  and  vitality, 
and  funding  requirements  of  science  and 
technology,  the  relation  of  science  and  tech- 
nolog;y  to  changing  national  goals,  and  the 
need  for  legislative  modification  of  the  Fed- 
eral endeavor  and  structure  at  all  levels  as 
it  relates  to  science  and  technology. 

(c)    PaocEDUEEs. — ^The    Congress    declares 


that,  in  order  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  poUcy  enunciated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  foUow- 
Ing  coordinate  procedures  are  of  paramount 
inyrartance: 

(1)  Federal  procurement  policy  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  science  and  technology  to 
foster  frugal  use  of  materials,  energy,  and 
appropriated  funds;  to  assure  quality  en- 
vironment; and  to  enhance  product  per- 
formance. 

(2)  Explicit  criteria,  including  cost-benefit 
principles  where  practicable,  should  be  de- 
veloped to  identify  the  kinds  of  applied  re- 
search and  technology  programs  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  Federal  funding  support  and 
to  determine  the  extent  of  such  support.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  scientlflo 
and  technological  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties offering  promise  of  social  advantage  that 
are  so  long  range,  geographlcaUy  widespread, 
or  eoonomlcaUy  diffused  that  the  Federal 
Government  constitutes  the  appropriate 
source  for  undertaking  their  support. 

(3)  Federal  promotion  of  science  and  tech- 
nology should  emphasize  quality  of  research, 
recognize  the  singular  importance  of  stabU- 
Ity  in  scientific  and  technological  institu- 
tions, and  for  urgent  tasks,  seek  to  assure 
timeliness  of  results.  With  particular  refer- 
ence to  Federal  support  for  basic  research, 
funds  should  be  aUocated  to  encourage  edu- 
cation In  needed  disciplines,  to  provide  a  base 
of  scientific  knowledge  from  which  future 
essential  technological  develc^ment  can  be 
launched,  and  to  add  to  the  cixltural  herit- 
age of  the  Nation. 

(4)  Federal  patent  policies  should  be  de- 
veloped, based  on  uniform  principles,  which 
have  as  their  objective  the  preservation  of 
Incentives  tor  technological  innovation  and 
the  appUcation  of  procedures  which  will  con- 
tinue to  assure  the  full  use  of  beneficial  tech- 
nology to  serve  the  public. 

(5)  Closer  relationships  should  be  encour- 
aged among  practitioners  of  different  sden- 
tlflc  and  technological  disciplines,  including 
the  physical,  social,  and  biomedical  fields. 

(6)  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  should  assure  efficient  man- 
agement of  laboratory  facilities  and  eqxilp- 
ment  in  their  custody,  including  acquisition 
of  effective  equipment,  disposal  of  inferior 
and  obsolete  properties,  and  cross -servicing 
to  maximize  the  productivity  of  costly  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds.  Disposal  policies  should  in- 
clude attention  to  poeslbiutiee  for  further 
productive  vise. 

(7)  The  full  use  of  the  contributions  of 
science  and  technology  to  support  State  and 
local  government  goals  should  be  encouraged. 

(8)  Formal  recognition  should  be  accorded 
those  persons  whose  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievements  have  contrtbuted  sig- 
nificantly to  the  national  welfare. 

(9)  The  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port applied  scientific  research,  when  appro- 
priate. In  proportion  to  the  probabUlty  of 
its  usefulness,  insofar  as  this  probability  can 
be  determined;  but  while  maximizing  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  technology,  the 
Government  should  act  to  minimize  foresee- 
able injurious  consequences. 

(10)  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  should  establish  procedures 
to  insure  among  them  the  systematic  inter- 
change of  scientific  data  and  technological 
findings  developed  under  their  programs. 

TITLE  II — OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Presidential  Science  and  Technology  Ad- 
visory Organization  Act  of  1976". 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  202.  There  is  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  title  as  the  "Office") . 
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Sec.  203.  Tbere  shal  I 
Office  a  Director  who 
the  President,  by  and 
consent  of  the  Senate 
pensated  at  the  rate 
of  the  Executive 
title  5,  United  States 
authorized  to  appoin|t 
Associate  Directors 
and  consent  of  the 
pensated  at  a  rate 
vlded  for  level  m  of 
In  section  5314  of 
rectors  shall  perform 
Director  may  prescrlb*  i 

rum  TioNs 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Director  Is  to  provld«,  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Presidect,  advice  on  the  sci- 
entific, engineering,  land  technological  as- 
pects of  Issues  that  n  iqulre  attention  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government 


be  at  the  head  of  the 
shall  be  appointed  by 
with  the  advice  and 
and  who  shall  be  corn- 
provided  for  level  n 
in  section  5313  of 
Code.  The  President  la 
not  more  than  four 
and  with  the  advice 
who  shall  be  com- 
to  exceed  that  pro- 
'  he  Executive  Schedule 
title.  Associate  Dl- 
such  functions  as  the 


Scbe  lule 


Se]  late 
n>t 


such 


(b)  In  addition  to 
and  activities  as  the 
the  Director  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  of  scientific  and 
technological  consldemtlons  involved  in  areas 
of  national  concern  Ihcluding,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  econoiiy,  national  security, 
health,  foreign  relations,  the  environment, 
and  the  technologic^  recovery  and  use  of 
resources; 

(2)  evaluate  the  8<iale.  quality,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Fedenil  effort  in  science  and 
technology  and  advife  on  appropriate  ac- 
tions; 

(3)  advise  the  Pre^dent  on  scientific  and 
technological  considerations  with  regard  to 
Federal  budgets,  assU  t  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  wit:  i  an  annual  review  and 


analysis  of  funding 
and  development  in 
agencies,  and  aid  the 


proposed  for  research 

budegts  of  all  Federal 

Office  of  Management 


sis  and  judgment  for 


such  other  functions 
President  may  assign, 


and  Budget  and  the  e  gencles  throughout  the 
budget  development  { rocess;  and 

(4)  assist  the  President  in  providing  gen- 
eral leadership  and  (oordlnation  of  the  re- 
search and  developme  at  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

POLICY   PLANNING,  kNALYSIS,   AND  ADVICE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Office  shall  serve  as  a 
sources  of  scientific  a  id  technological  analy- 


the  President  with  re- 


spect to  major  poUcKss,  plans,  and  programs 
of  the  Federal  Cover  iment.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  th^  section,  the  Director 
shall— 

( 1 )  seek  to  define  Coherent  approaches  for 
applying  science  and  technology  to  critical 
and  emerging  national  and  international 
problems  and  for  prcmotlag  coordination  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  responsibili- 
ties and  programs  of  1  he  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  i  esolution  of  such  prob- 
lems; 

(2)  assist  and  advfee  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Ecience  and  Technology 
Report,  in  accordance  with  section  209  of  this 
Act 

(3)  gather  timely  cmd  authoritative  in- 
formation concernirg  significant  develop- 
ments and  trends  In  i  icience,  technology,  and 
In  national  priorities,  both  current  and 
prospective,  to  anal;'ze  and  Interpret  such 
information  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  developments  and  trends  are 
likely  to  affect  achievement  of  the  priority 
goals  of  the  Nation  jas  set  forth  in  section 
101(b)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  encourage  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  data  base  for  human 
resources  in  science,  |  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology, including  thd  development  of  appro- 
priate models  to  forecast  future  manpower 
requirements,  and  a^ess  the  impact  of  ma- 
jor governmental  aild  public  programs  on 
human  resources  andl  their  utilization; 

(5)  initiate  studies  and  analyses,  includ- 
ing systMiQS  analyses  and  technology  assess- 


ments, of  alternatives  available  for  the  reso- 
lution of  critical  and  emerging  national  and 
international  problems  amenable  to  the  con- 
tributions of  science  and  technology  and,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  determine  and  compare 
probable  costs,  benefits,  and  impacts  of  such 
alternatives; 

(6)  advise  the  President  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal programs,  policies,  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  likely  to  affect  the 
achievement  of  the  priority  goals  of  the  Na- 
tion as  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act: 

(7)  provide  the  President  with  periodic 
reviews  of  Federal  statutes  and  administra- 
tive regulations  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  which  affect  research  and  devel- 
opment activities,  both  internally  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  private  sector,  or  which  may 
interfere  with  desirable  technological  in- 
novation, together  with  recommendations  for 
their  elimination,  reform,  or  updating  as  ap- 
propriate; 

(8)  develop,  review,  revise,  and  recommend 
criteria  for  determining  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities  warranting  Federal  sup- 
port, and  recommend  Federal  policies  de- 
signed to  advance  (A)  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  broadly  based  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities,  including  human 
resources,  at  all  levels  of  government,  aca- 
demia,  and  industry,  and  (B)  the  effective 
application  of  such  capabilities  to  national 
needs; 

(9)  assess  and  advise  on  policies  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  science  and  tech- 
nology which  will  advance  the  national  and 
international  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  Identify  and  assess  emerging  and  fu- 
ture areas  in  which  science  and  technology 
can  be  used  effectively  in  addressing  national 
and  international  problems; 

(11)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  overall  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Office,  pursuant  to  section 
209  of  this  Act; 

(12)  periodically  survey  the  nature  and 
needs  of  national  science  and  technology 
policy  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President,  for  review  and  transmission  to  the 
(Congress,  for  the  timely  and  appropriate 
revision  of  such  policy  in  accordance  vrtth 
section  102(a)(6)   of  this  Act;  and 

(13)  perform  such  other  duties  and  func- 
tions and  make  and  furnish  such  studies  and 
rejK>rts  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation 
as  the  President  may  request. 

(b)  (1)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  In- 
tergovernmental Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  Advisory  Panel  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Panel") ,  whose  purpose  shall 
be  to  (A)  Identify  and  define  civilian  prob- 
lems at  State,  regional,  and  local  levels  which 
science,  engineering,  and  technology  may 
assist  in  resolving  or  ameliorating;  (B)  rec- 
ommend priorities  for  addressing  sucb  prob- 
lems; and  (0)  advise  and  assist  the  Director 
in  Identifying  and  fostering  policies  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  and  utilization  of  research 
and  development  results  so  as  to  maximize 
their  application  to  civilian  needs. 

(2)  The  Panel  shall  be  composed  of  (A) 
the  Director  of  the  Office,  or  his  represent- 
ative; (B)  at  least  ten  members  representing 
the  interests  of  the  States,  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  after  consultation  with 
State  officials;  and  (C)  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

(3)  (A)  The  Director  of  the  Office,  or  his 
representative,  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Panel. 

(B)  The  Panel  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
""(4)  Each  member  of  the  Panel  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  preecribed  for  GS-18 


of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  6832 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  including 
traveltime,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by  section 
5703(b)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

ITVX-YZAS  OTTTIiOOK 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Within  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Office  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, vrtthln  the  limitations  of  available 
knowledge  and  resources,  and  with  appro- 
priate assistance  from  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  such  consultants  and  contrac- 
tors as  the  Director  deems  necessary,  identify 
and  describe  situations  and  conditions  which 
warrant  special  attention  within  the  next 
five  years,  involving — 

(1)  current  and  emerging  problons  of 
national  significance  that  are  identified 
through  scientific  research,  or  In  which 
scientific  or  technical  considerations  are  of 
major  significance;  and 

(2)  opportunities  for,  and  constraints  on, 
the  use  of  new  and  existing  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  which  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  resolution  of 
problems  identified  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  or  to  the  achievement  of 
Federal  program  objectives  or  national  goals, 
including  those  set  forth  in  section  101(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  annually  revise  the 
five-year  outlook  developed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  so  that  it  takes  account 
of  new  problems,  constraints  and  opportuni- 
ties and  changing  national  goals  and  circum- 
stances, and  shall  extend  the  outlook  so  that 
it  always  extends  five  years  into  the  future. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  con- 
s\ilt  as  necessary  with  officials  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  programs  and 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  problems,  con- 
straints, and  opp)ortunlties  identified  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  li>. 
order  to — 

(1)  identify  and  evaluate  alternative  ac- 
tions that  might  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government,  State  and  local  governments, 
or  the  private  sector  to  deal  with  such  prob- 
lems, constraints,  or  opportunities;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  alternative  actions  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
are  fully  considered  by  departments  and 
agencies  in  formulating  their  budget,  pro- 
gram, and  legislative  proposals. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  con- 
sult as  necessary  with  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  other  appro- 
priate elements  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  ensure  that  the  problems,  con- 
straints, opportunities,  and  alternative  ac- 
tions Identified  tmder  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section  are  fully  considered 
in  the  development  of  the  President's  Budg- 
ets and  legislative  programs. 

ADDITIONAL    FTTNCTIONS    OF    THE    DIRECTOR;    AD- 
MINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Director  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  duties  and  functions  set 
forth  m  this  title — 

(1)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Technology  established  under  title  IV; 
and 

(2)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Domestic 
Co\incil. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  opti- 
mum contribution  of  science  and  technology 
to  the  national  security,  the  Director,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, shall  advise  the  National  Security  Covm- 
cll  in  such  matters  concerning  science  and 
technology  as  relate  to  national  security. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thia 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  such  officers  and  employees  a* 
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he  may  deem  necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions now  or  hereafter  vested  in  him  and  to 
prescribe  their  duties; 

(2)  obtain  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 
and 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  studies,  analyses,  and  other  serv- 
ices with  public  agencies  and  with  private 
persons,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  and 
make  such  payments  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with- 
out legal  consideration,  without  performance 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  6). 

COORDINATION  WITH   OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  In  exercising  his  fimctiona 
under  this  Act.  the  Director  shall — 

(1)  work  in  close  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Domestic  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcll,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  National  Science  Board,  and  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies; 

(2)  utilize  the  services  of  oonsiiltants,  es- 
tablish such  advisory  panels,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  consult  with  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  with  appropriate  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  with  such  representa- 
tives of  industry,  the  universities,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  conservation  organizations, 
and  such  other  public  interest  groups,  orga- 
nizations, and  Individuals  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  de- 
termine the  views  of  the  agencies,  groups, 
and  organizations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  of  the  general 
public,  concerning  national  needs  and  trends 
in  science  and  technology;  and 

(4)  utilize  with  their  consent  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  the  services,  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding statistical  information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense,  and  may  transfer  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  other 
Federal  agencies  as  reimbursement  for  the 
utilization  of  such  personnel,  services,  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  information. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  including  any  independent 
agency,  is  authorized  to  furnish  the  Director 
such  information  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  his  functions  imder  this 
Act. 

(c)  Upon  request,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  assist  the  Director 
with  respect  to  carrying  out  his  activities 
conducted  under  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
205(a)  of  this  Act. 

science  and  TECHNOLOGY  REPORT 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress,  beginning  Febru- 
ary 15.  1978,  a  Science  and  Technology  Re- 
port (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Re- 
port") which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Office, 
with  appropriate  assistance  from  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  such  consult- 
ants and  contractors  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary.  The  report  shall  draw  upon  the 
Information  prepared  by  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  section  206  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  within  the  limitations  of 
available  knowledge  and  resources,  discuss 
such  issues  as — 

(1)  a  review  of  developments  of  national 
significance  in  science  and  technology; 

(2)  the  significant  effects  of  current  and 
projected  trends  in  science  and  technology 
on  the  social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation; 


(3)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  selected  sci- 
ence- and  technology-related  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  an  inventory  and  forecast  of  critical 
and  emerging  national  problems  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  might  be  substantially  as- 
sisted by  the  application  of  science  and 
technology; 

(5)  the  identiflpatlon  and  assessment  of 
scientific  and  technological  measures 
that  can  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  such 
problems,  in  light  of  the  related  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  institutional  considera- 
tions; 

(6)  the  existing  and  projected  scientific 
and  technological  resources,  including  spe- 
cialized manpdwer.  that  could  contribute  to 
the  resolution  of  such  problems;  and 

(7)  recommendations  for  legislation  on 
science-  and  technology-related  programs 
and  policies  that  will  contribute  to  the  res- 
olution of  such  problems. 

(b)  In  preparing  the  Report  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Office  shall 
make  maximum  use  of  relevant  data  avail- 
able from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  other  Government  departments  and 
agencies. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  insure  that  the  Re- 
port, in  the  form  approved  by  the  Presldmt, 
is  printed  and  made  available  as  a  public 
document. 

TITLE  ni — PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  301.  The  President  shall  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  President's  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  consist 
of— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  established  under 
title  n  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than 
fourteen  other  members  appointed  by  the 
President  not  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
Director  has  assumed  office  (as  provided  in 
section  203  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  i^polnted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall — 

(1)  be  qualified  and  distinguished  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  science,  en- 
gineering, technology,  information  dissemi- 
nation, education,  management,  labor,  or 
public  affairs; 

(2)  be  capable  of  critically  assessing  the 
policies,  priorities,  programs,  and  activities 
of  the  Nation,  with  respect  to  the  findings, 
policies,  and  purposes  set  forth  In  Utle  I; 
and 

(3)  shall  collectively  constitute  a  bal- 
anced composition  with  respect  to  (A)  fields 
of  science  and  engineering,  (B)  academic, 
industrial,  and  government  experience,  and 
(C)  business,  labor,  consumer,  and  public 
Interest  points  of  view. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  to  serve  as  Chairman 
and  another  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man for  such  periods  as  the  President  may 
determine. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  who 
is  not  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  his  home  or  regular  place 
of  business  he  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 


authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  iox  persons  in  Govern- 
ment  service   employed   intermittently. 

FXDBUI,  SOXNCK,   XNCINEBINO.  AMD 
TXCBMOLOGY    BURVKI 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  survey, 
examine,  and  analyze  the  overall  context  at 
the  Federal  science,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology effort  incluiUng  missions,  goal*,  per- 
sonnel, funding,  organization,  fadllttea,  and 
activities  in  general,  taking  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  Interests  of  Individuals  and 
groups  that  may  be  affected  by  Federal 
adentiflc,  engineering,  and  technical  pro- 
grams, including,  as  appropriate,  consulta- 
tion with  such  individuals  and  groups.  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  \mder  this  section, 
the  Committee  shall,  among  other  things, 
consider  needs  for — 

(1)  organizational  reform.  Including  In- 
stitutional realinement  designed  to  place 
Federal  agencies  whose  missions  are  pri- 
marily or  solely  devoted  to  sdentlflc  and 
technological  research  and  development,  and 
those  agencies  primarily  or  solely  concerned 
with  fuels,  energy,  and  materials,  within  a 
single  cabinet-level  department; 

(2)  improvements  in  existing  systems  for 
handling  scientific  and  technical  Infonna- 
tion  on  a  Government-wide  basis,  IndiuUng 
consideration  of  the  appropriate  role  to  be 
played  by  the  private  sector  In  the  dissemi- 
nation of  such  information; 

(3)  improved  technology  assessment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govemment: 

(4)  improved  methods  for  elfecting  tech- 
nology Innovation,  transfra-,  and  use; 

(6)  stimulating  more  effective  Federal- 
State  and  Federal-tndustry  liaison  and  co- 
operation in  science  and  technology,  includ- 
ing the  formation  of  Federal-State  mecha- 
nisms for  the  mutual  pursuit  of  this  goal; 

(6)  reduction  and  8ln4>liflcatton  of  VMeral 
r^ulations  and  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
retarding  technological  innovation  or  c^- 
portunities  tat  its  utilization; 

(7)  a  broader  base  for  support  of  tMslc 
research; 

(8)  ways  of  strengthening  the  Nation's 
academic  institutions'  c^abllltles  for  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

(9)  ways  and  means  of  effectively  inte- 
grating scientific  and  technological  factors 
Into  our  national  and  International 
policies; 

(10)  technology  designed  to  meet  com- 
munity and  Individual  needs; 

(11)  maintenance  of  adequate  Bclentiflc 
and  technological  manpower  with  regard  to 
both  quality  and  quantity: 

(12)  Improved  systems  tar  planning  and 
analysis  of  the  Federal  science  and  technol- 
ogy programs;  and 

(13)  long-range  study,  analysis,  and  plan- 
ning In  regard  to  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  major  national  problems 
or  concerns. 

(b)(1)  Within  twelve  months  from  the 
tlme^he  Committee  is  activated  In  accord- 
ance with  section  302(a)  of  this  Act.  the 
Committee  shall  Issue  an  interim  report  of 
its  activities  and  operations  to  date.  Not 
more  than  twenty-four  months  from  the 
time  the  Committee  Is  activated,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  a  final  report  of  its 
activities,  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations, including  such  supporting  data 
and  material  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the 
President. 

(2)  The  President,  within  sixty  days  of 
receipt  thereof,  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  each  House  of  Congress  together 
with  such  comments,  observations,  and  rec- 
ommendations thereon  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

CONTlNtTATION   OF  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  304  (a)  Ninety  days  after  submission 
of  the  final  report  prepared  under  section  303 
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of  this  Act,  the  Comnlttee  shall  cease  to 
exist,  unleae  the  Preside  it,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  nlnety-d^  period, 
determination  that  it 
the  Committee  to  contliiue  In  being. 

(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  It  Is 
•dyantageoiis  for  the  C(xnmlttee  to  continue 
In  being.  (1)  the  Comtnlttee  shall  exercise 
such  functions  as  are  pr^crlbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: and  (2)  the  membsrs  of  the  Committee 
shall  serve  at  the  pleas  ire  of  the  President. 

STAFT  AND  CONSUl  TANT  SUPPORT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  the  performance  cf  Its 
functions  under  sectionii  303  and  304  of  .^hls 
Act,  the  Committee  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  ipecialists  and  other 
experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  duties  and  fui  ctlons,  and  to  select, 
appoint,  and  employ,  iiubject  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  such  other  ( ifflcers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  du- 
ties and  functions;  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  p irtlcipation  of  such 
civilian  and  military  per  sotmel  as  may  be  de- 
tailed to  the  Committee  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  de  jartment,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  is  authi  irized  ( 1 )  to  furnish 
to  the  Committee  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrylkg  out  its  functions 
and  as  may  be  availabK  to  or  procurable  by 
such  department,  agenc;  r,  or  instnimentaltty, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  tem  porary  duty  with  the 
Committee  on  a  relmbu)  sable  basis  such  per- 
sonnel within  his  admit  istrative  Jurisdiction 
as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for 
carrying  out  its  functions.  Each  such  detail 
shall  be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or 
other  employee  status.  ;o  civilian  employees 
so  detailed,  and  withoul  loss  of  status,  rank, 
ofiClce,  or  grade,  or  of  sny  emolument,  per- 
quisite, right,  privilege,  or  benefit  incident 
thereto  to  military  personnel  so  detailed. 
Each  such  detail  shall  he  made  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  between  tie  Chairman  and  the 
head  of  the  relevant  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality,  and  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  su  bchapter  in  of  chap- 
ter 33,  title  5,  United  sites  Code. 
TITLB       IV— FKDERAt       COOBDINATIKO 
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XSTABLIsaMZNT  iND  rUNCTIONS 

SEC.  401.  (a)  There  l^estabUshed  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Technology  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "Counfcll"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  and  one  rppresentative  of  each 
of  the  following  Fedeitl  agencies:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  ^d  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Department  of  the  Intsrior,  Department  of 
State,  Department  of  IVansportation,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  ^rational  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminlstrat  on.  National  Science 
Foundation,  Envlronme  ital  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  Each  such  representative 
shall  be  an  official  of  p)llcy  rani  designated 
by  the  head  of  the  Fede  ral  agency  concerned. 

(c)  The  Director  of  ithe  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  [shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Thie  Chairman  may  des- 
ignate another  member  of  the  Council  to  act 
temporarily  in  the  Chairman's  absence  as 
Chairman. 

(d)  The  Chairman  loay  (1)  request  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  not  named  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  designate 
»  representative  to  paitlcipate  in  meetings 


or  parts  of  meetings  of  the  CoiincU  concerned 
with  matters  of  substantial  interest  to  such 
agency,  and  (2)  invite  other  persons  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  consider  problems 
and  developments  In  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  and  technology  and  related  ac- 
tivities affecting  more  than  one  Federal  agen- 
cy, and  shall  recommend  policies  and  other 
measures  designed  to— 

(1)  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  scientific,  engi- 
neering, and  technological  programs. 

(2)  Identify  research  needs  including  areas 
requiring  additional  emphasis. 

(3)  achieve  more  effective  utilization  of  the 
scientific,  engineering,  and  technological  re- 
sources and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  elimination  of  unwarranted  du- 
plication, and 

(4)  further  International  cooperation  in 
science,  engineering,  and  technology. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
related  advisory  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Chairman. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  each  Federal 
agency  represented  on  the  Council  shall  fur- 
nish necessary  assistance  to  the  Council. 
Such  assistance  may  include — 

(1)  detailing  employees  to  the  Council  to 
perform  such  functions,  consistent  with  the 
ptirposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chairman 
may  assign  to  them,  and 

(2)  \indertalcing,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman,  such  special  studies  for  the  Coun- 
cil as  come  within  the  functions  herein 
assigned. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  studies 
and  making  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, standing  subcommittees  and  panels  of 
the  Council  may  be  established. 

ABOLmOK     or    FEOEBAL    COUNCIL    FOR    SCIENCE 
AND   TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  402.  The  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  established  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10807,  Issued  March  13,  1959,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11381,  Issued 
November  8,  1967,  is  hereby  abolished. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  501.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  title  II  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated — 

(1)  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976; 

(2)  $500,000  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976: 

(3)  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and 

(4)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
ni  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

( 1 )  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976; 

(2)  $500,000  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 1976; 

(3)  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and 

(4)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

STATUTORY   REPEAL 

Sec.  502.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  2  of  1962  (76  Stat. 
1253)  and  section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1973  (87  Stat.  1089)  are  re- 
pealed. 

AMENDMENT 

Sec.  503.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UJ5.C.  1863)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (g)  and 
by  redesignating  subsections  (h),  (1),  and 
(J),  and  all  references  thereto,  as  subsec- 
tions (g),  (h),  and  (1),  respectively. 


^ 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

OUN  E.  Teaguz, 

Don  Puqua, 

Jim  Symington, 

Mike  McCormack, 

Bay  Thornton, 

c.  a.  mosher, 

Marvzn  L.  Esch, 
Managers  on  tha  Pca-t  of  the  Houae. 

Ted  Kennedy, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

John  V.  Tunnet, 

Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Barry  Golowater, 

J.  Glenn  Bball,  Jr., 

Paul  Laxalt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10230)  to  establish  a  science  and  technology 
policy  for  the  United  States,  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  President,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  ways  and  means  for  Im- 
proving the  Federal  effort  in  scientific  re- 
search and  information  handling,  and  in  the 
use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  In  the  House  bill 
and  substituted  new  language.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  with  certain  amendments  and 
stipulations  proposed  by  the  conferees. 

The  substantive  changes  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  together  with  further 
amendments  and  modifications  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  are  as  follows: 
title  I — national  science,  engineering  and 
technology  policy  and  priorities 
Both  versions  of  the  bill  contained  com- 
prehensive statements  designed  to  estabUsb 
a  national  science  and  technology  policy.  The 
statements  were  similar  in  many  respects 
and  often  duplicative. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  substituted 
a  compromise  which  (1)  follows  the  Senate 
title,  (2)  adopts  the  House  style  and  format, 
and  (3)  contains  all  the  significant  substan- 
tive elements  of  the  policy  findings  and 
declarations  of  each  bill. 

title    n — THE    OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE    AND 
technology    POLICY 

This  title  establishes  an  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  House  and  Sen^ 
versions  differed,  and  have  been  resolved.Tn 
the  following  ways. 

1.  Associate  Directors — The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  President,  at  his  discretion,  to 
appoint  up  to  four  Assistant  Directors  for 
the  new  office.  The  Senate  amendment  dif- 
fered In  that  it  designated  the  four  as  "Asso- 
ciate" Directors  and  required  that  they  be 
confirmed  in  office  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  concurred  in 
the  Senate  change.   [Sec.  203] 

2.  Annual  Report — ^The  House  required 
"timely"  reports  from  the  new  office  on  its 
activities  and  on  Issxies  or  problems  involving 
Important  scientific  and  technological  con- 
siderations. The  Senate  amendment  required 
"annual"  reports  in  this  area.  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  minor  ediUxrlal  changes. 
[Sec.  209(a)] 

3.  Civil   Service   RequiremenU — ^The   bill 
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passed  by  the  House  stipulated  that  the 
apf>ointment  of  otbfxrs  and  employees  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  conform  to  Civil 
Service  requirements.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  requirement.  In 
conference,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  accepted  the  House  provision.  [Sec. 
207(c)  ] 

4.  Contract  and  Hearing  Authority — ^The 
Senate  amendment  contained  broader  con- 
sultant and  contract  authority  for  the  new 
office  than  did  the  House  bill;  it  also  gave 
the  Director  authority  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion through  the  conduct  of  bearings,  which 
the  Hotise  bill  did  not.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate 
position.  (Sec.  208(a)    (2)  and  (3)] 

5.  National  Security  Council  and  Domestic 
Council — ^The  House  bill  provided  that  the 
Director  of  the  new  Office  shovild  advise  the 
President  on,  among  other  things,  scientific 
and  technological  oonslderatlons  Involved 
In  national  security.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment removed  this  provision,  but  provided 
that  the  Director  serve  as  advisor  to  the 
National  Security  Council  when  requested 
by  the  Council  to  do  so.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  be  made  a  member  of  the  Domestic 
Council.  The  conferees  settled  these  differ- 
ences by  incorporating  all  three  provisions 
with  such  editorisJ  changes  as  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  duplication  or  confilct.  [Sec. 
204(b)(1);  Sec.  207(a)(2)   and  (b)] 

6.  Five-Year  Outlook — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  calling  for  a 
five-year  outlook,  or  projection,  of  scientific 
and  technological  Issues,  situations  and 
conditions  likely  to  warrant  special  atten- 
tion within  that  period,  and  for  appropriate 
Inputs  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  In  the  formulation  of  Administra- 
tion budgets  with  respect  to  research  and 
development.  The  outlook  would  be  up- 
dated annually.  The  House  bill  did  not  eon- 
tain  a  similar  provision.  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision  with  minor  modifications. 
[Sec.  206] 

TrrLE  m — president's  committee  on  science 
and  technology 

1.  Title— The  House  bill  had  entitled  this 
special  study  group  as  a  "Survey"  commit- 
tee. The  Senate  amendment  re-tltled  It  as 
an  "Advisory"  committee.  Conferees  agreed 
to  compromise  on  the  title  Indicated  above. 

2.  Mandatory  Provisions — The  House  bill 
contained  a  mandatory  requirement  that 
the  Committee  be  set  up  as  specified.  The 
Senate  amendment  made  the  Committee's 
creation  optional  with  the  President.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
curred In  the  House  provision.  [Sec.  302(a)  ] 

3.  *rembers?ilp  Qualifications — Both  House 
and  Senate  versions  specified  qualifications 
for  membership  on  the  Committee,  but  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  broader  lan- 
guage and  more  specific  considerations.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  keep  the  House  lan- 
guage but  added  the  specific  categories  for 
balanced  membership  as  set  out  In  the  Sen- 
ate version.  [Sec.  302(b)] 

4.  Lifetime  and  Continuation  of  Commit- 
tee— The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  a  lifetime  of  two  years  and  that 
the  President  review  and  submit  the  Com- 
mittee's report — directed  toward  the  exam- 
ination and  analyzatlon  of  the  total  Federal 
science  and  technology  effort  with  appro- 
propriate  findings  and  recommendations — ^to 
the  Congress  within  60  days,  together  with 
bis  own  comments  and  recommendations. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  essentially  the 
same,  except  that  it  provided  for  a  one-year 
study  and  also  permitted  the  President  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Committee  as  he  saw 
fit.  The   conferees   agreed   to   the   two  year 
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House  plan,  but  provided  for  an  interim  re- 
port after  one  year  and  a  final  report  after 
two  years.  Conferees  also  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  for  extension  of  the  Commit- 
tee's Ufetlme  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent. (Sec.  303(b)  and  Sec.  804] 

TITLE   IV — ^FEDERAL   COOSOIHATTNG   COUNCIL  rOS 

sdzifci^  EMutMsaawa  am  tbckholoot 
This  title  was  not  In  ttia  House  bill  but  was 
added  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  title  is  to  make  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, set  up  by  Executive  Cutler  In  1969,  a 
statutory  body  with  the  Director  of  the  new 
Office  as  chairman.  The  current  Council  Is  an 
interdepartmental  group  representing  all 
Federal  agencies  with  significant  research 
and  development  missions,  whose  function  Is 
to  maintain  general  liaison  of  the  overall 
government  effort  In  science  and  technology. 
The  title  adds  no  new  functions.  It  does 
change  the  name  of  the  present  Council,  em- 
phasizes its  mission,  and  places  it  on  a  stat- 
utory basis.  In  Interpreting  this  title,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Senate  Report  (04-622) : 
"These  functions  are  purely  advlsoiy  in 
nature  and  Involve  no  exercise  of  autbority 
over  the  participating  agencies,  whose  par- 
ticipation Is  governed  by  their  applicable 
statutes."  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  accept  this  title. 

TITLE  V — GENERAL  REVISIONB 

1.  Authorization — ^The  House  bill  provided 
only  general  authorization  of  such  sums  as 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  The  Senate  tunendment  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $1,260,000  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976  and  the  transitional  quarter  (July  1, 
1976-September  30,  1976),  and  $3,000,000  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977  for  TlUe  H  of  the  Act;  it 
authorized  a  total  of  $14250,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976  and  the  transitional  quarter,  and 
$1,000,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  for  "Htle  in  of 
the  Act.  Conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  total 
authorization  figures  for  titles  n  and  m  for 
Fiscal  Year  1976,  the  transitional  quarter, 
and  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Beyond  that  period, 
however,  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  such 
sums  as  might  be  necessary.  [Sec.  501]  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  sums  authorized 
parallel  closely  those  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  Indicated  It  plans  to  eq>end  for 
these  areas  In  the  next  two  years. 

2.  National  Science  Foundation  Act — ^The 
Hotise  bill  repealed  one  clause  In  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon 
which  requires  an  annual  report  from  the 
National  Science  Board  on  the  status  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  in  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  this 
provision.  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  House  provision.  [Sec.  603) 

OTHiai    SUBSTANTIVE    DIFFERENCE 

State  and  regioruU  science  and  technology 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sep- 
arate title  comprised  of  two  principal  ele- 
ments. The  first  of  these  was  a  52  member 
inter-governmental  advisory  panel  to  assist 
the  Director  of  the  new  Office  in  his  duties  by 
providing  special  inputs  relative  to  State  and 
local  needs  and  issues.  The  panel  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Office,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State.  The  second  element  was  a  F"ed- 
eral  grant  program,  to  be  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  assist 
the  States  in  forming  or  strengthening  a 
science,  engineering  and  technology  advisory 
mechanism  within  State  governments.  Each 
State  could  receive  a  maximum  of  $200,000 
for  this  purpose  upon  proper  application. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  title. 
The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to 
drop  the  title,  as  such,  but  to  Incorjwrate 
Into  Title  II  a  scaled-down  version  of  the 


Inter-governmental  panel.  Tlie  panel's  fiuic- 
tlon  Shan  be  to  (1)  idsntlty  and  daflne  cItU- 
ian  problems  at  the  State,  regional  and  local 
levels  which  science,  engbieerlng,  and  tech- 
nology may  assist  in  resolving  or  ameliorat- 
ing; (2)  reoommimd  priorities  for  addressing 
such  problems;  and  (3)  adTlse  and  assist  ttie 
Director  In  Identifying  aiui  fostering  pollclee 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  utilization  of 
research  and  devrtopment  results  so  as  to 
maximize  their  application  to  civilian  needs. 
[Sec.  205(b)] 

At  the  same  time,  conferees  agreed  to  ex- 
press their  unanimous  conviction  (1)  of  the 
soundness  of  the  concept  that  State  and  local 
governments  would  profit  from  their  own  sci- 
ence advisory  systems;  (2)  that  such  systems 
could  be  made  more  effective  through  appro- 
priate liaison  with  the  Federal  government, 
and  (3)  that  greater  cooperation  and  im- 
proved financial  arrangements  between  the 
States  and  localltiea  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  in  order,  including  adequate 
additional  financial  support  of  programs  de- 
signed to  Increase  a  State's  capacity  for  wise 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
State  and  local  needs. 

Conferees  further  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  appropriate  committee  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  effecting  these  matters 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Such  consider- 
ation should  include  the  current  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  reported  tram 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate. 

"Engineering"  terminology 

The  House  bni.  in  its  general  terminology, 
used  the  phrase  "science  and  technology" 
throughout  as  reference  to  the  generic  matter 
with  which  It  was  dealing.  The  Senate 
amendment  employed  the  phrase  "science, 
engineering  and  technology"  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  that 
the  judicious  use  of  each  phrase  was  appro- 
priate In  accordance  with  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter  being  described.  Consequently, 
the  term  "engineering"  was  employed  In  cer- 
tain areas  and  omitted  In  others,  as  follows: 

1.  "Engineering"  has  been  retained  in  Title 
I,  n^ch  deals  with  general  national  policy 
and  priorities,  and  in  Title  IV  which  deals 
with  all  Federal  research  and  development 
activities  on  a  government-wide  basis.  It  has 
not  been  used  in  either  Title  n  or  Title  m, 
both  of  which  deal  with  entitles  that  are  lim- 
ited to  the  functions,  administration  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  President's  Immediate  Execu- 
tive Offlce. 

a.  The  term  "engineering"  has  also  been 
en4>Ioyed  in  aD  instances  where  the  Act  is 
concerned  with  manpower,  with  human  re- 
sources or  with  education,  training  or  re- 
training of  sclentiflc  personnel. 

3.  Engineering  has  been  Included  in  those 
critical  parts  of  the  Act  where  qualifications 
for  offices  created  by  the  legislation  are  in- 
volved. It  has  also  been  Incorporated  into  the 
State-advisory  panel  established  by  the  new 
Policy  Office  [Sec.  306(b)]  and  into  the  op- 
eration of  the  President's  Committee  (m  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  with  reference  to  its 
two-year  survey  of  Federal  sdenoe  opera- 
tions. [Sec.  303] 

4.  The  "manpower"  clauses,  which  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  and  which  were 
designed  in  part  to  emphasize  the  Nation's 
engineering  needs,  have  also  been  retained  by 
the  conferees.  [Sec.  101(a)(4)  and  (6);]  An 
important  new  clause  to  ensure  appropriate 
Inputs  from  the  engineering  community  into 
the  Federal  policy-making  process  has  been 
added.  [Sec.  lOa(b)  (6)  ] 
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DISASTER 
ILAWS 


(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  i  nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  exten  d  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  ma  ;ter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Sp(  aker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportuni  ,y  to  briefly  sum- 
marize legislation  I  ha  ve  introduced  to- 
day designed  to  make  ^le  disaster-relief 
laws  in  this  country  miich  more  effective. 

As  I  am  sure  many  ol  you  know,  Wash- 
ington State  suffered  one  of  the  most 
devestating  floods  in  11  s  history  last  De- 
cember. Millions  of  dol  ars  of  damage  re- 
sulted, as  homes,  crow,  livestock,  and 
businesses  were  either  i  lestroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  the  face  of  the  rising  waters. 
Upon  the  urging  of  the  Washington  State 
congressional  delegatidn  and  Gov.  Dan 
Evans  of  our  State,  u  uch  of  the  State 
was  declared  a  disast<r  area,  including 
most  of  the  counties  wi  thin  my  own  con- 
gressional district. 

The  residents  of  \  Washington  State 
were,  of  course,  very  relieved  when  this 
declaration  was  made  s  nd  the  promise  of 
Federal  help  was  extended  to  thm. 

But  despite  the  proi  ilses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  indiviluals  found  only 
frustration  when  they  actually  tried  to 
get  this  help.  They  were  met  with 
mountains  of  paperwork,  bulky  regula- 
tions, unrealistic  prere(  [uisites  to  the  aid, 
and  general  lack  of  compassion  and  co- 
operation among  those  who  administered 
the  laws.  Confronted  fcy  these  obstacles, 
many  decided  not  even  to  apply.  They 
came  to  the  conclusior  that  the  Federal 
Government  really  did  not  care.  That  it 
was  more  interested  ii  paperwork  and 
regulations  than  in  reuUy  helping  those 
who  needed  it. 

Therefore,  considering  these  problems 
and  the  Intense  frustra  ion  that  occurred 
among  disaster  victims  as  a  result,  I  have 
spent  the  past  few  mon  lis  studying  these 
laws  and  have  come  uj  with  suggestions 
that  I  believe  will  make  them  much  more 
effective. 

Among  other  thing ;,  the  legislation 
would  lower  interest  ra  cs  on  relief  loans, 
broaden  insurance  cov(  rage  of  crop  and 
cattle  losses,  and  provide  additional  tax 
deductions  for  disaster-  related  losses.  All 
of  the  bills  are  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  current  legiilation  regarding 
disaster  assistance. 


BROADER   INSURANCE 

One  of  the  bills,  an 


COVERAGE 

abiendment  to  the 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  would  ex- 
tend insurance  coverage  to  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  berry  crops 
and  dairy  cattle  that  may  be  destroyed 
or  harmed  during  a  disaster.  Currently, 
the  law  allows  for  tliis  kind  of  coverage 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  not 
Including  counties  in  western  Wsishlng- 
ton. 

This  has  presented  a  serious  hardship 
for  farmers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who 
are  currently  unable  to  insure  their  capi- 
tal investments  in  crops  and  livestock — 
which  often  run  into  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — through  this  program. 

Under  this  new  piece  of  legislation, 
farmers  in  my  part  of  the  Nation  could 
insure  their  cattle  herds  and  crops  from 
disaster  damage  through  a  provision  of 
the  Crop  Insurance  Act.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever that  financial  ruin  that  resulted 
from  the  last  flooding  disaster  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  averted  in  the  future 
under  this  new  legislation.  The  farmers 
who  live  in  our  river  valleys  throughout 
western  Washington  and  the  whole 
State,  could  receive  substantial  protec- 
tion against  very  costly  losses  to  dairy 
herds  and  berry  crops. 

In  an  effort  to  make  thia  protection 
available  to  as  many  person«,s  possible, 
the  new  legislation  will  reqioire  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
premium  costs  of  this  insurance. 

EASIER  TERMS  ON  DISASTER  LOANS 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  that 
would  make  disaster-assistance  loans 
more  readily  available  to  victims  by  re- 
moving a  number  of  restrictive  prerequi- 
sites to  obtaining  the  loans. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  by 
setting  the  interest  rate  on  loans  at  only 
5  percent  instead  of  the  current  lending 
rate  and  it  would  also  defer  payments 
for  a  year  after  the  loan  was  made.  In 
addition  the  legislation  would  no  longer 
require  victims  to  be  turned  down  by  two 
banks  before  becoming  eligible  for  such  a 
loan. 

Present  law  requires  that  an  applicant 
first  be  turned  dowTi  by  two  banks,  which 
would  doubtless  charge  8  to  10  percent 
interest  on  these  loans.  My  question: 
Who  needs  help  from  the  Government  if 
they  can  qualify  to  pay  such  interest 
rates?  I  think  we  either  must  improve 
the  law  or  get  rid  of  it,  and  I  certainly 
believe  that  this  new  legislation  would 
improve  it  substantially. 

Additionally,  I  have  also  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
bring  loans  under  this  program  into 
agreement  with  the  changes  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 

INCREASED   TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  FLOOD  VICTIMS 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  allow  disaster  victims  to  claim  tax 
deductions  for  damages  done  to  their 
cattle  herds  and  crops  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster,  thereby  substantially 
broadening  the  current  law.  The  legisla- 
tion would  allow  for  the  fair  market 
value  deductions  for  commodities,  less 
the  amount  of  Insurance  payments  or 
compensation. 

As  the  law  stands  right  now,  a  person 
who  has  a  car  wreck  can  write  off  the 
loss,  but  the  person  who  just  lost  an  en- 
tire herd  of  cattle  or  an  entire  crop 


cannot.  That  just  does  not  make  sense. 
And  how  can  anybody  be  expected  to  pay 
taxes  on  cattle  or  other  commodities 
that  were  totally  wiped  out  in  a  dis- 
aster? 

CHANGE  IN  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 

Finally,  I  have  also  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
that  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority  to  establish  disaster  re- 
covery planning,  a  program  that  would 
see  to  it  that  both  physical  and  financial 
recovery  continues  after  the  immediate 
disaster  assistance  has  been  completed. 

Often  the  damage  resulting  from  a 
natural  disaster  is  so  extensive  that  it 
takes  years  to  repair  completely.  Stricken 
regions  must  often  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  and  reestablish  their  entire 
economic  and  resource  base.  This  kind  of 
council  would  be  very  helpful  in  the 
planning  of  this  process. 

The  current  law  vaguely  leaves  this 
authority  with  the  President.  I  believe 
the  chances  for  establishment  of  such  a 
planning  program  would  be  increased  If 
specifically  designated  as  a  duty  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  last  disaster  in  Washington  State 
was  a  warning  that  the  disaster  relief 
laws  needed  some  serious  change.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  some  of  the  changes 
that  are  needed. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  by  those  who 
administered  these  disaster-relief  laws 
that  they  definitely  needed  much  more 
flexibility.  I  believe  these  changes  will 
answer  those  problems. 

But  the  best  laws  can  be  administered 
so  as  to  frustrate  their  intended  pur- 
poses. Unfortimately,  I  found  far  too 
many  negative  attitudes  among  those  ad- 
ministering the  laws  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster.  Hopefully,  these  changes  will 
convince  them  the  laws  are  intended  to 
bring  compassion  and  understanding  at  a 
time  of  disaster,  rather  than  bureau- 
cratic redtape  and  foot  dragging. 


TOWARD  URBAN  SURVIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  "Toward  Urban 
Survival"  given  to  the  Cornell  University 
School  of  Architecture  as  the  Third  Rus- 
sell Van  Nest  Black  Lecture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.Y.,  on  April  15,  1976: 
ToWard  TTbban  Survival 

We  are  brought  here  tonight  by  our  com- 
mon concern  for  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
You  view  them  as  architects  and  planners,  I 
as  a  legislator,  but  our  perspectives  are 
powerfully  Interrelated.  Tonight  I  will  com- 
ment on  the  present  state  of  urban  think- 
ing, and  then  discuss  tbe  national  policies 
that.  It  seems  to  me,  we  must  effect  If  urban 
planning  Is  ever  to  make  a  serious  contribu- 
tion to  the  survival  of  the  American  city. 

Pessimism  in  recent  years  has  settled  over 
urban  policy  like  a  fog.  The  era  of  big  dreams 
has  past:  In  almost  every  dlscvisslon  of 
America's  future  one  hears  of  lowered  ex- 
pectations, limited  resources,  diminished 
government  and  uncertain  growth.  The  de- 
cline of  the  American  city,  once  thought 
reversible,  is  now  widely  seen  as  an  inevita- 
ble trend.  Pull  employment  without  infla- 
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tton,  which  was  once  the  economic  norm, 
now  appears  to  be  a  receding  memory  at 
beet.  The  administrators  of  economic  and 
social  policy  in  the  Nlxon-Pord  Administra- 
tion, having  succeasfuUy  reversed  the  social 
gains  of  the  previous  eight  years,  now  lecture 
apologeUcaUy  about  the  "tnherenf  limita- 
tions of  government.  While  they  fiddle.  New 
York  biu-ns  and  PhUadelphla,  Newark,  Bos- 
ton and  Detroit  approach  the  flash-point. 
Even  the  optimists  who  peopled  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  are  dis- 
illusioned, and  now  spend  their  days  spread- 
ing the  hard-bitten  doctrine  of  retrenchment 
on  the  college  campuses  where  they  have 

taken  refuge.  

Nowhere  Is  pessimism  more  entrenched 
than  among  urban  planners.  From  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  veterans  of  plannlng's 
brief  heyday  in  the  Sixties,  I  know  of  no 
group  that  is  less  sure  of  its  premises,  less 
certain  of  Its  prospects,  or  more  agnostic 
about  the  worth  of  its  programs. 

There  is  uncertainty  about  the  relevance 
of  \irban  planning.  Confronting  the  elegant 
vision  of  the  planner,  there  Is  the  bleak 
reality  of  the  city  Itself.  Planners  have  long 
been  taught  to  pursue  a  grand  conception, 
to  assume  away  political  obstacles  of  various 
kinds,  to  strive  for  large  social,  environmen- 
tal or  physical  gains.  The  techniques  of  plan- 
ning often  seem  better  adapted  to  abstract 
development  on  a  clean  blackboard  than  to 
the  task  of  ressurrecting  a  decrepit,  obstruc- 
tive urban  Infrastructrire  that  Is  already  In 
place.  Measured  against  Its  goals,  the  physi- 
cal achievements  of  urban  planning  In  this 
country  are  modest:  a  Government  Center 
in  Boston,  a  waterfront  district  In  St.  Louis, 
perhaps  a  Rockefeller  Center  during  happier 
years  In  New  York.  The  Intangible  achieve- 
ments of  urban  planning— Improved  de- 
cision-making at  the  local  level,  or  a  more 
rational  bureaucratic  structure — are  pre- 
cisely that:  intangible.  They  give  cold  com- 
fort to  those  who  seek  to  document  the  con- 
tribution of  the  planner  to  American  life. 

Urban  planners  have  suffered  perhaps  as 
much  mental  anguish  as  any  other  group 
from  the  stymied  expectations  of  the  Sixties. 
Planners  threw  themselves  into  the  Great 
Society,  the  War  on  Poverty,  Model  Cities 
and  many  other  programs  in  the  hope  of 
capping  two  decades  of  peace  with  a  burst 
of  social  and  physical  improvement.  When 
that  dream  fell  apart — ^through  bureaucratic 
difficulty,  political  obstruction,  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  a  diminishing  national  commit- 
ment to  the  great  social  goals,  it  provoked 
a  profound  reassessment  of  what  could  and 
could  not  be  done. 

Like  other  downtrodden  minorities,  the 
planner  has  been  forced  to  retrench.  Ill  bet 
there's  not  a  single  person  here  tonight  who 
expects  to  transform  Urban  America  as  a 
program  administrator  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Too 
many  grandiose  visions  have  been  shattered 
by  Inadequate  funding,  local  resistance,  bu- 
reaucratic Ineptitude,  or  the  planner's  own 
failure  to  take  account  of  neighborhood 
needs.  Experience  has  taught  planners  a 
bitter  lesson:  know  yoiir  resources,  and  know 
your  capabUltles,  before  you  act. 

Coupled  with  forced  retrenchment  has 
come  a  new  Ideology  of  urban  planning,  aptly 
summed  up  In  the  expression  "think  small". 
It  is  in  pursiiing  limited  objectives,  with 
limited  but  assured  resources,  that  planners 
now  seek  to  make  their  mark.  Today,  when 
we  think  of  the  fruits  of  "planning".  It  Is  in 
terms  of  projects  which  redevelop  a  single 
dty  block  or  perhaps  effect  a  modest  im- 
provement In  urban  administration  or  fi- 
nance. Washington's  L'Enfant  Plaza,  or  Bos- 
ton's mlnl-clty  halls,  or  the  regional  tax- 
sharing  programs  of  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
come  to  mind.  When  we  think  of  the  crea- 
tions of  architects.  It  Is  single  buildings 
which  stand  out:  I.M.  Pel's  World  Trade 
Center   or   his   unfortunate   John   Hancock 


BuUding  In  Boston,  for  example.  No  one 
today  expects  to  become  a  Pierre  L'Enfant 
laying  out  tbe  streets  of  Washington,  or 
Baron  Haussmann  Imposing  a  bold  design 
of  broad  boulevards  on  Paris.  Where  we  have 
tried  to  build  planned  communities  In  the 
past  decade  or  so.  It  has  been  on  a  relatively 
small  scale:  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Beston, 
Virginia,  for  example,  or  the  remarkable 
architecture  brought  to  Columbus,  Indiana 
through  the  phUanthropy  of  J.  Irwin  Miller. 
Today,  few  would  think  It  wise  to  foUow  the 
dictum  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who  im- 
plored us  to  "make  no  little  plans". 

But  the  small-scale  planner,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private.  Is  at  the  mercy  of  his  environ- 
ment. He  cannot  hope  to  solve — or  even  ad- 
dress— the  monumental  social  problems  of 
the  region  within  which  he  works.  WhUe  he 
may  minimize  political  opposition  to  his  ob- 
jectives and  overcome  bureaucratic  rosid- 
blocks  In  his  own  organization  by  operating 
on  a  smaU  scale,  he  Is  ever  more  s\isceptlble 
to  being  swept  away  on  currents  of  social 
change  that  he  can  neither  influence  nor 
control.  Thus  the  World  Trade  Center,  con- 
ceived In  a  troubled  city  and  buUt  In  com- 
petition with  dozens  of  equally  unneeded 
structures,  has  contributed  to  a  massive  glut 
of  office  space  In  Manhattan.  The  planner 
labors  under  a  double  dilemma:  he  can 
"think  big"  and  be  brought  down  by  direct 
opposition  from  those  who  might  be  hurt 
by  his  plans,  or  be  can  "think  small"  and 
succumb  to  grater  social  forces. 

My  theme  tonight  Is  that  government  must 
reassume  Its  responsibilities  if  the  city  is  to 
have  a  future.  Thinking  small,  however  nec- 
essary for  tbe  individual  planner  In  this 
day  and  age.  Is  not  an  acceptable  policy  for 
the  government  of  this  nation.  Our  urban 
problems  must  be  addressed  In  the  broadest 
possible  perspective — one  that  transcends  the 
disciplinary  boundaries  of  the  planner.  Only 
if  we  assure  our  cities  a  future — through 
national  social  policies  which  give  the  resi- 
dents of  those  cities  a  future — wUl  you  as 
planners  be  more  than  corks  riding  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  economic  and  social  events  far 
beyond  your  control.  No  simple  urban  ball- 
out  program  will  do  the  trick.  What  Is  re- 
quired are  three  measures:  a  national  pol- 
icy of  full  employment  and  production,  a 
reallocation  of  federal  exi)enditure  toward 
true  social  priorities,  find  a  serious  effort 
to  rationalize  the  structure  of  federal,  state 
and  local  government  units. 

Before  looking  at  these  cures,  let  us  at- 
tempt to  elucidate  the  Illness.  The  so-called 
"urban  problem".  It  will  Immediately  be 
seen.  Is  not  one  problem  but  three: 

It  Is  partly  a  "metropolitan  problem".  The 
central  city  Is  simply  no  longer  as  efficient 
an  economic  unit  as  It  once  was.  It  Is  in  gen- 
eral cheaper,  more  convenient  and  more 
pleasant  for  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
to  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Industry, 
too,  can  find  more  room  for  expansion  on 
the  edge  of  town  than  In  a  cluttered,  decay- 
ing center.  Rigid  local  boundaries  enable 
the  rich  to  avoid  paying  taxes  to  support 
services  for  the  poor.  With  the  automobile 
and  the  commuter  highway,  the  convenience 
of  urban  mass  transit  or  even  of  walking 
to  work  or  to  the  store  Is  no  longer  so  Im- 
portant. So  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
city  Is  in  decline  relative  to  Its  own  sub- 
urban region. 

Second,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
"urban  problem"  1b  In  large  part  the  "re- 
gional problem"  of  the  North  and  East.  These 
regions  have  accumulated,  over  time,  much 
of  the  Industrial  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
Now  they  are  losing  that  wealth  to  the  rising 
"sun  belt" — where  costs  are  lower,  labor 
cheaper,  and  the  climate  less  harsh  and  de- 
manding. As  people  and  Industries  emigrate 
to  the  new  lands  of  opportunity,  the  declin- 
ing regions  find  they  can  no  longer  afford  the 
amenities  which  their  previous  advantage 
had  permitted. 


Third,  the  urban  poroblem  Is  peAaps  in 
greatest  part  simply  the  latent  manifesta- 
tion of  America's  "poverty  problem".  The 
poor,  the  blacks,  and  the  Puerto  Blcans 
were  attracted  to  New  York,  much  as  the 
Okies  were  attracted  to  California  four  dec- 
ades ago,  by  the  lure  of  jobs.  Now  the  Jobs, 
the  affluent  and  the  mobile  are  leaving,  and 
the  poor  populations  who  remain  form  an 
increasing,  and  Increasingly  visible,  propor- 
tion of  the  wh<de. 

But  It  Is  the  national  economic  policies 
of  recent  years  that  have  deUvered  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  older  cittes.  During  the 
Nixon-Ford  years  of  stagflation,  high  un- 
employment, social  program  austerity,  and 
low  urban  Investment,  the  cities  have  suf- 
fered dotibly.  Inflation  raises  costs,  unem- 
ployment reduces  tax  revenues  cmd  Increases 
welfare  spending.  Cities  have  been  forced 
either  to  cut  services  or  to  raise  taxes,  or 
both,  thereby  accelerating  their  own  de- 
cline. Increasingly,  our  cities  are  repositories 
of  poor  people,  poUutlon.  shabby  buildings, 
and  echoing  streets  at  night. 

In  a  recession,  it  is  the  marginal  economic 
activity  that  gets  cut  first;  more  and  more, 
these  marginal  activities  are  those  carried 
out  In  nhe  old,  high-cost  factory  by  the  rela- 
tively highly-paid  worker  In  the  old.  highly- 
taxed  city.  In  January,  1978  (the  most  re- 
cent month  for  which  preliminary  compara- 
tive data  are  avaUable),  when  ujiemploy- 
ment  was  8.8  per  cent  nationally.  It  was  13.3 
per  cent  in  Detroit.  11.9  per  cent  In  New 
York,  and  10.0  and  9.9  per  cent  even  In  such 
relatively  new  cities  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle,  respectively.  In  a  squeeze,  cities 
quickly  faU  victim  to  their  own  standard  of 
living:  they  cannot  con^ete  with  the  lower- 
cost,  higher-profit  work  force  of  the  hinter- 
land. 

The  deliberate  vise  of  unemployment  as  an 
economic  policy  tool  is  a  major,  perhaps  the 
major,  source  of  urban  blight.  It  transfers 
the  cost  of  fighting  Inflation  from  the  cor- 
porate balance  sheet  to  the  marginal  em- 
ployee, who  Is  too  often  young,  black  and 
urban.  Unemployment  raises  city  expendi- 
txires  for  welfare  and  related  subsidies  at 
the  same  time  it  cuts  deeply  into  the  city 
tax  base.  Perhaps  more  important,  unem- 
ployment also  contributes  to  increases  In 
crime,  drug  abuse,  vandalism  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  have  heavy  social  as  weU  as 
financial  costs. 

The  Inflation  of  oil  and  food  prices  In  1973 
and  '74  was  also  a  brutal  blow  to  the  cities. 
On  one  hand,  our  own  farmers  got  rich, 
albeit  after  long  years  of  relative  hardship, 
and  food  processors  got  richer  still,  at  the 
expense  of  the  urban  dweller.  On  the  other, 
the  Arabs  helped  themselves  to  the  wealth 
of  the  American  North  and  East,  whose 
heating  requirements  were  Irreducible  and 
oould  not  be  met  from  any  other  source.  The 
city  was  defenseless  before  this  double  on- 
slaught, having  little  or  nothing  in  the  way 
of  economic  power  with  which  to  fight  back. 
The  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  rose  sharply, 
triggering  automatic  welfare  rises  and  nego- 
tiated wage  Increases,  but  the  revenues  to 
pay  these  rising  obligations  was  diverted  to 
reso\irce  producers  thousands  of  miles  away. 
High  costs — as  distinct  from  risliig  costs — 
cut  sharply  at  the  competitiveness  of  the 
city  as  well.  In  1974,  it  cost  a  family  of  fotir 
22.6  per  cent  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age to  live  comfortably  In  New  York  City. 
Boston  was  18.9  per  cent  above  average,  Seat- 
tle 19.3  per  cent,  San  Francisco  5.8  per  cent. 
ITie  cost  of  government  Is  higher:  there  are 
more  services  associated  with  high-density 
living — such  as  police  and  fire  protection — 
more  welfare,  and  more  problems  than  in 
outlying  areas.  Taxes  to  pay  for  that  govern- 
ment are  high:  a  family  of  four  earning 
«1 5,000  pays  $225.20  in  municipal  Income 
taxes  In  New  York,  but  nothing  at  all  in 
neighboring  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Munic- 
ipal  workers   have   become   accustomed    to 
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high  wages  and  high  lerels  of  fringe  bene- 
flta.  Not  surprtslngly,  n  any  of  the  aiBuent 
choose  to  "vote  with  thilr  feet" — and  move 
to  the  more  pleasant  and  economical  suburba, 
or  to  the  booming  "sunbelt".  The  truly  poor 
remain,  and  the  city  facee  an  accelerating 
gap  between  Its  obllgatlotaa  and  Its  reaoiirces. 

This  Is  the  fiscal  bind;  In  which  our  cities 
are  so  tightly  caught — bt  unemployment.  In- 
flation, and  a  failure  topAjvist  to  Increasing 
competition  from  their  bwn  suburbs  or  the 
growth  regions  of  the  lk>uth  and  West.  It 
Is  a  no-wln  situation,  uid  one  which  the 
dtles  cannot  possibly  bi  eak  out  of  on  their 
own. 

So  what  can  be  done  to  revive  our  urban 
centers? 

Let  me  start  with  two  things  that  cannot 
be  done.  We  cannot  stan  1,  lllce  King  Canute, 
and  order  the  tides  o!  demographic  and 
social  change  to  halt.  Ve  cannot  arrest  the 
adjustment  which  Is  shifting  economic 
activity  from  the  North  ind  Bast  In  favor  of 
the  South  and  West.  It }  rould  be  foolish  and 
counterproductive  to  tryl  Foolish,  because  to 
Bubsldlze  Industry  and  people  to  live  and 
work  where  they  don't  wtint  to  live  and  work 
Is  simply  to  tax  everyone  to  stop  a  few  from 
doing  the  sensible.  econ<^o  thing.  Counter- 
productive, because  such,  measures  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  our  Indiistry^  Institutionalize  ex- 
cessive costs,  and  retard  the  natural  process 
of  adjustment.  We  can  be  sure  that  as  the 
wealth  of  the  South  «nd  Weet  Increases, 
wages  there  will  rise,  an4  the  working  poor — 
many  of  whom  are,  aftej  all,  only  recent  ar- 
rivals In  our  now  decaying  Eastern  urban 
centers — will  stream  oufl  in  pursuit  of  those 
wages.  At  that  time  oitr  cities,  with  their 
fabulous  stock  of  fixed  |  capital,  could  once 
again  become  places  of  jopportunlty  for  the 
imaginative. 

Second,  we  cannot  chbnge  altogether  our 
middle  class  llfe-style.l  The  car  and  the 
private  home — perhaps  jln  smaller,  lighter, 
more  economic  versions — are  here  to  stay. 
What  we  can  do,  however,  is  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  stable  alternativk  technological  life- 
style— an  urban  llfe-sty^e,  based  on  multi- 
family  housing,  urban  Mid  inter-urban  mass 
transit,  and  stable  employment  in  the  urban 
center.  The  two  can  an(^  should  be  made  to 
coexist,  giving  a  real  U 
the  American  family. 

Where  do  we  start? 
any  pretensions  to  hav 
tlon  to  the  urban  problem.  Let  me  speak 
only  as  a  federal  legiislatt)r,  whose  main  con- 
cern is  to  evolve  a  fedetal  framework  with- 
in which  urban  problenis  may  best  be  seen 
and  combatted.  I  see  thr^  elements: 

1    Alt  EFTBCnVE  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POUCT 

The  most  Immediate!  problem  confront- 
ing the  cities  Is  the  econbmy.  Chu'  cities  can- 
not survive  If  7  per  cent  unemployment  or 
worse  remains  the  natlo|xal  norm.  They  can- 
not outlast  steady  lna4tlon  of  6  per  cent 
or  higher.  They  cannot  i  adapt  to  long-term 
Idleness  of  more  than  one-half  of  ova  nation- 
al productive  plant,  mu^h  of  It  within  city 
borders.  Under  these  conditions,  urban  re- 
vival Is  even  more  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  federal  govemmont  has  had  the  re- 
sponsibility in  law  since]  1946  to  pursue  poli- 
cies leading  to  maxlmiun  employment  with- 
out Inflation — a  responsibility  which  has  not 
been  met  dtirlng  the  past  eight  years.  How 
do  we  reach  this  goal?      I 

Full  economic  recover*  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward full  employmenif  Correctly-targeted 
fiscal  stimulus  and  adequate  money  supply 
growth  are  our  primary  tools  In  this  en- 
deavor. But  even  a  he&lthy  economy  may 
leave  himdreds  of  thousi  inds  of  city  residents 
by  the  roadside.  We  n<ed  special  programs 
to  provide  Jobs  directly  1  o  those  seeking  work 
(through  public  service  employment.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps) ,  and  to  match  work- 
ers with  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  (man- 
power training,  national  and  regional  la- 
bor  exchanges,   cash   isslstance  for   those 
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who  mxist  relocate  to  find  work) .  By  happy 
coincidence,  many  of  these  private-sector 
and  public-sector  Jobs  wUl  lie  In  the  reha- 
bilitation, rebuilding,  and  running  of  our 
cities.  It  Is  time  that  there  was  an  explicit 
federal  conunltment  to  provide  a  Job  for 
every  person  who  wants  one  (as  HJt.  60, 
the  Hawklns-Reuss-Hiimphrey  Pull  Employ- 
ment bill  would  provide).  This  Is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and,  I  believe,  a  necessary  precondition  for 
urban  viability. 

Achieving  stable  prices  Is  an  even  more 
difficult  goal.  Economic  recovery  and  sensible 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  do  part  of 
the  Job,  but  more  sp«K:lflc  measures  may  also 
be  required.  A  carefully  constructed  price 
and  Incomes  policy,  politically  unpopular  at 
present,  may  prove  economically  Indispens- 
able In  the  future.  Needed  also  1b  a  mech- 
anism to  control  prices  in  concentrated  in- 
dustries, together  with  a  social  contract  with 
labor  to  avoid  inflationary  wage  increases 
In  return  for  full  employment,  price  stabil- 
ity, and  equality  of  burden-sharing. 

Restoring  a  healthy  economy  is  the  first 
thing  the  federal  government  can  and  must 
do  to  help  the  cities.  It  will  not,  by  itself, 
make  cities  economically  competitive  again, 
but  It  will  ensure  that  they  are  not  strangled 
by  the  wasteful  use  of  unemployment  to 
combat  Inflation.  Once  such  stone-age,  anti- 
urban  economics  are  safely  behind  us,  we 
can  consider  how  to  transform  the  city  from 
its  current  status  of  mendicant  to  that  of 
productive  particpant  in  the  national  econ- 
omy once  again. 

2.    THE    EFFICIENT    USE    OF    FEDERAI.    HESOITRCES 

Popular  wisdom  has  It  that  the  federal 
government  under  Lyndon  Johnson  spent 
too  much  on  the  cities,  that  the  programs 
were  disastrous  failures,  and  that  anyone 
today  who  suggests  appropriating  so  much 
as  a  cent  for  the  cities  has  Missed  the  Point, 
which  Is.  allegedly,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  role  to  play  in  solving  urban 
problems. 

I  disagree  with  both  premise  and  conclu- 
sion. There  were  certainly  some  conspicuous 
lemons  among  the  Great  Society  programs. 
The  underlying  problem,  however,  was  not 
too  great  a  federal  commitment  to  urban 
problems  but  too  little.  There  was  little  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  federal  government 
could  do  effectively  in  the  area  and  what  was 
best  left  to  state  and  local  government;  there 
was  little  coordinated  knowledge  of  what  the 
federal  government  was  already  doing 
through  tax  subsidies,  housing  and  highway 
Incentives,  and  government  procurement,  to 
name  only  a  few  areas,  to  affect  the  cities; 
there  was  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
change  takes  time;  and  many  programs  were 
simply  not  well  run.  We  had,  and  have  to- 
day, no  coherent  national  policy  for  urban 
growth  or  urban  revitallzation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  issues 
have  not  been  more  sharply  delineated.  In  a 
practical,  political  sense,  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  are  not  infinite.  Giving 
to  the  big  cities  means  taking  away  from 
someone  else — the  suburbs,  developing  re- 
gions of  the  southwest,  the  well-to-do. 

These  are  difficult  choices,  but  they  can  be 
fuzzed  no  longer.  The  near-collapse  of  New 
York  City  will  be  repeated  elsewhere  unless 
federal  spending  priorities  can  be  reordered 
promptly,  along  the  following  lines: 

a.  Efficient  income  redistribution.  The  big- 
gest problem  confronting  most  of  our  biggest 
cities  is  simple:  they  are  full  of  poor  people. 
And  poor  people  are  getting  poorer  these 
days.  The  most  recent  Census  statistics  show 
that  while  the  poorest  two  fifths  of  American 
families  had  18.0  percent  of  total  family  in- 
come in  1968,  their  share  had  shrunk  to  17.4 
percent  In  1973,  a  mere  five  years  later. 

Poor  citizens  are  very  expensive  citizens. 
New  York  City,  admittedly  the  extreme  case, 
spent  one  bllUon  dollars  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues in  1976  on  welfare.  CollectiTely,  we 
spent  an  estimated  $27.6  billion  on  welfare 


as  a  nation  last  year,  of  which  $7.9  billion 
was  raised  by  state  and  local  governments. 
In  effect,  states  with  large  nximbers  of  poor 
citizens  raised  revenues  with  regressive  sales 
and  property  taxes  to  support  Income  main- 
tenance services  to  the  very  poorest.  A  system 
that  taxes  the  working  poor  to  support  the 
even  poorer  is  not  an  effective  reallocator  of 
Income. 

No  municipal  or  state  government  should 
have  to  pay  for  welfare.  The  factors  that  ae- 
coxint  for  poverty  are  not  within  the  control 
of  local  government,  and  neither  are  the 
resources  to  relieve  it.  To  assure  all  citizens 
a  decent  standard  of  living  is  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility— a  principle  that  we  have  al- 
ready recojgnlzed  in  other  Income  mainte- 
nance programs.  Veterans  do  not  depend  on 
states  to  which  they  return  for  their  benefits, 
nor  do  senior  citizens  go  to  Town  Hall  for 
their  Social  Security  checks.  The  parallel, 
while  not  exact,  is  fairly  clear.  Poverty,  like 
aging  or  national  defense,  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  federal  income  tax,  loophole  ridden 
though  it  Is,  la  the  most  progressive  and 
comprehensive  revenue-raiser  we  have.  It  to 
the  obvious  vehicle  through  which  Income 
redistribution  should  be  carried  out. 

Federal  assumption  of  state  and  local  wel- 
fare costs  would  be  achieved  by  substituting 
a  simple  negative  income  tax  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  federally  mandated  welfare  pro- 
grams now  In  existence.  One  such  proposal, 
H.R.  6430,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  would 
replace  the  federal  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  and  food  stamps  with  a 
basic  annual  payment  which  would  vary 
with  family  size  and  Income.  The  cost  to  the 
federal  government  is  sizable — some  •18.6 
billion  extra  a  year  net  of  savings  on  elimi- 
nated programs — but  the  merits  of  the  sug- 
gestion are  even  greater : 

Reduced  costs  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Afore  equitable  distribution  of  benefits 
among  the  needy  than  the  current  system  of 
overlapping  programs  permits. 

Afore  efficient  and  streamlined  administra- 
tion. 

Increased  moWHfy  for  the  i>oor  now  con- 
centrated In  high-benefit  northeastern 
cities. 

Fiscal  flejXbility  for  cities  In  spending  their 
own  revenues. 

A  more  balanced  population  mix  and  com- 
munity life  within  and  without  the  older 
cities. 

Health  is  another  major  expenditxire  of 
the  cities.  In  fiscal  1975,  cities  and  states 
spent  an  estimated  $16.1  billion  on  health 
care.  Once  again,  lower  levels  of  government 
have  had  to  shoulder — at  crippling  expense — 
a  burden  which  rightfxilly  belongs  to  the 
federal  government.  Decent  health  should 
not  be  the  exclusive  prereq.ulsite  of  those 
who  already  have  all  the  prerequisites,  but, 
to  the  extent  that  nature  permits,  shovild  be 
within  the  grasp  of  all  citizens. 

To  design  a  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  is  no  easy  trick. 
Since  the  end  of  price  controls  In  April,  197i 
medical  costs  have  consistently  outpaced  the 
average  rate  of  inflation,  rising  13.5  per  cent 
in  1975  compared  to  an  11  per  cent  rise  in 
consumer  prices.  Americans  spent  $118.6  bil- 
lion on  health  care  In  1976,  of  which  about 
$69  billion  came  from  private  pockets.  To 
federalize  those  expenses  present  serious 
problems  of  demand  management  and  of 
cost  control.  A  well-deeigned  national 
health  Insurance  system  must  combine  pri- 
vate provision  of  health  care  with  control  of 
costs  and  provisions  to  ensiire  that  facilities 
are  not  swamped  by  frivolous  complaints. 
This  will  be  difficult — and  it  is  possible  that 
none  of  the  health  Insurance  proposals  so 
far  Introduced  has  filled  the  bUl— but  it  la 
essential. 

The  federalization  of  welfare  and  national 
health  insuiunce  are  "big-ticket  items",  and 
they  will  encounter  serious  political  opposi- 
tion. They  must  be  paid  for  In  part  by  cut- 
ting back  on  other  expenditures — tax  loop- 
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holes,  shipbuilding  subsidies,  unnecessary 
military  hardware — which  have  old  and  es- 
tablished constituencies.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  effect  these  changes.  But  until  the  na- 
tional government  accepts  responsibility  for 
the  poor  of  this  country,  cities  cannot  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  present  fiscal 
morass. 

b.  Revenue  sharing  and  block  grants.  Be- 
yond the  direct  federal  responsibility  1  have 
just  outlined,  there  is  a  host  of  other  basic 
urban  problems  in  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  a  legitimate  Interest.  Low-  and 
moderate-income  housing,  mass  transit, 
sanitary  facilities,  crime  prevention,  and  ed- 
ucation are  in  this  category.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  dh^ct  administration 
by  Washington  of  categorical  grant  programs 
in  these  areas  often  leads  to  bureaucratiza- 
tion, destructive  "grantsmanshlp",  and  dis- 
tortion of  true  local  needs. 

The  public  controversy  over  general  reve- 
nue sharing  epitomizes  this  dUemma.  Hailed 
at  its  inception  as  a  revolution  in  intergov- 
ernmental finances,  revenue  sharing  was  ex- 
pected to  correct  the  Imbalance  of  taxing 
capacity  between  the  federal  government  and 
state  and  local  governments;  return  deci- 
sion-making to  lower  levels  of  governiment 
for  innovative  solutions  to  local  problems; 
smooth  out  unequal  fiscal  capacity  among 
local  Jurisdictions  and  regions;  and  mod- 
ernize state  and  local  government.  Revenue 
sharing  expires  at  the  end  of  1976.  Some 
$30.5  billion  has  been  spent.  Yet  we  see  that 
important  categorical  programs  were  sacri- 
ficed to  finance  the  "revolution";  innovative 
solutions  were  conspicuously  lacking;  rich 
areas  did  surprisingly  well  under  the  distri- 
bution formula;  and  functlonlees.  moribund 
local  government  \inits  were  snatched  from 
the  Jaws  of  death  to  receive  their  quarterly 
revenue-sharing  checks. 

Where  to  now?  Should  we  scratch  revenue- 
sharing,  help  out  state  and  local  govern- 
ments through  federalizing  welfare  and  a 
national  health  insurance  program,  and  stick 
to  categorical  grants?  I  think  not,  partly 
for  political  reasons.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  said  for  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  "new  radicals" 
like  Governors  Jerry  Brown  and  Michael  Du- 
kakis to  say  It.  The  trick  is  to  redesign  reve- 
nue sharing,  by  having  the  formxila  take 
greater  account  of  poverty,  or  by  eliminating 
the  20  per  cent  floor  which  enriched  West- 
chester County  and  the  146  per  cent  celling 
which  short-changed  New  York  City.  In  the 
long  run,  revenue  shwlng  will  not  survive 
unless  state  and  local  governments  can  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  substantial  re- 
forms of  which  more  later. 

Block  grants — fvmds  aUocated  by  formula 
to  state  and  local  goverrmients  to  be  used 
for  a  general  program  area,  more  or  less  at 
the  direction  of  the  local  government  but 
subject  to  federal  guidelines — are  subject  to 
much  the  same  criticism  as  revenue  sharing. 
To  the  extent  that  the  federal  government 
allows  local  governments  to  make  their  own 
spending  decisions,  it  relinquishes  the  power 
to  ensure  that  those  decisions  conform  to 
national  objectives.  And  under  present  con- 
ditions, as  an  urban  affairs  expert  com- 
mented recently,  "unleaslng  the  creativity 
of  state  and  local  governments  is  like  un- 
leashing Chiang  Kai  Shek". 

I  think  that  block  grants  may  prove  to 
be  the  best  solution,  nonetheless,  to  many 
urban  problems.  Certain  things  must  change. 
The  federal  government  mtwt  retain  enough 
control,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  to  make 
sure  that  the  grants  (1)  beneflt  those  who 
most  need  help,  namely,  poor  and  moderate- 
Income  people;  (2)  do  not  contribute  to  the 
de  facto  racial  discrimination  which  exists 
and  may  be  worsening  In  most  cities;  and 
(3)  are  employed  In  ways  which  will  make 
the  most  of  scarce  resources  like  land  and 
energy,  state  and  local  governments,  again, 
must  be  Induced  to  modernize  procedures 


and  Jurisdictions.  With  these  improvements 
in  the  system,  block  grants  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  We  are  still  experimenting — ^the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  is  only 
a  year  tmd  a  half  old,  the  Comprehensive  Ed- 
ucation and  Training  Act  In  the  manpower 
field  only  two  and  a  half  years  old — and  fu- 
ture directions  In  federal  spending  will  un- 
doubtedly depend  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  and  similar  programs. 

c.  Federal  procurement  and  housekeeping 
policies.  The  preceding  programs  reflect  de- 
liberate evaluation,  for  better  or  for  worse,  of 
national  spending  priorities.  But  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  also  has  tremendous  In- 
fluence on  urban  growth  and  decay  through 
its  spending  in  the  course  of  programs  not 
normally  associated  with  "the  urban  prob- 
lem". Defense  procurement,  the  location  of 
military  bases,  the  location  of  federal 
bureaiis  and  regional  agency  subdivisions, 
OSA  procurement,  all  pump  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  economy  and  may  mean  the 
difference  between  economic  vitality  and 
stagnation  for  a  region.  Itie  shift  of  defense 
procurement  from  the  Northeast  to  the  Mid- 
west and  the  Southwest  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  old  manufactur- 
ing belt.  The  shift  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  for  example,  placed  part  of  the  borough 
on  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion's list  of  economically  distressed  areas. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  a  recent  decision  to  re- 
locate the  expanding  SEC  from  its  downtown 
Washington  address  to  a  site  in  an  urban 
redevelopment  area  would  have  turned  the 
local  development  plan  upside  down,  usurped 
land  set  aside  for  open  space,  and  plumped 
several  thousand  government  workers  In  the 
middle  of  an  industrial  area  with  no  com- 
mercial facilities  had  not  protest  forced  the 
government  to  reverse  its  decision. 

The  point  is  not  that  It  Is  wrong  to  close 
bases  or  wrong  to  relocate  government  agen- 
cies, but  that  it  is  wrong  to  neglect  the  Im- 
pact of  such  moves  on  the  cities  left  behind. 
In  the  absence  of  a  coherent  national  urban 
policy,  the  federal  government  can  and  often 
does  blunder  absent-mindedly  In  urban  af- 
fairs. Such  an  urban  policy  must  be  devel- 
oped, and  federal  housekeeping  functions. 
like  all  other  spending,  must  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

3.  RATION  ALIZKD  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVBRNlfENT 

The  pathos  of  the  legislator's  situation  Is 
that  while  he  may  conceive  the  greatest  pro- 
grams on  earth,  they  are  realized  through 
the  actions,  first,  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  second,  of  state  and  local  government. 
Of  the  first  problem  I  shall  say  little,  except 
that  when  President  and  Congress  are  ot 
different  parties,  the  chances  of  their  wort- 
ing  in  concert  for  the  greater  good  of  a  given 
program  are  slim  Indeed.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  badly-needed  new  iHOgrams  vetoed, 
housing  funds  Impounded,  price  controls 
mis-admlnlstered,  manpower  grants  regu- 
lated almost  out  of  existence.  This  is  a  politi- 
cal, not  a  theoretical,  dilemma,  and,  one 
hopes,  not  one  that  will  recur  soon. 

Of  the  second  problem,  however,  there  Is 
much  to  say,  most  of  it  highly  controversial. 
The  federal  system  is  a  cherished  oonetltu- 
tlonal  legacy,  and  I  wotdd  be  the  last  to  <dial- 
lenge  it.  But  recent  events  make  one  wonder 
whether  federalism  as  we  now  know  it  has 
much  future.  As  one  recent  study  of  revenue 
sharing  concluded,  "the  federal  spigot  .  .  . 
is  pouring  water  through  the  leaky  sieve  of 
obsolete  state  and  local  government  struc- 
tures." 

The  New  York  City  crisis  Is  the  exemplar 
of  so  much  that  is  fundamentally  wrong  In 
the  way  that  dtles,  suburbs,  counties,  and 
states  relate  to  one  another.  There  we  see  a 
city  paying  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
highest  welfare  burden  In  the  country,  the 
residents  of  whl<ai  pay  the  highest  taxes  in 
the    country,    surroimdlng    suburbs    which 


have  sucked  both  industry  and  solvent  citi- 
zens out  of  the  municipal  tax  base,  and  a 
state  whOch  has  refused  to  raise  adequate 
revenues,  or  to  distribute  them  according  to 
need. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  coimtry's  meat 
important  city  almost  went  down  the  dralnT 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mayors  of  Newark 
and  Detroit  are  predicting  imminent  demise? 

Or  look  again  at  the  07erl^>plng  Jurisdic- 
tions, special  purpose  government  units, 
enclaves  of  cronyism,  and  out-of-date  finan- 
cial practices  which  characterize  thousands 
of  local  governments  less  consplculous  than 
New  York.  How  can  there  be  an  effective 
federal  \irban  framework  when  the  agents  of 
its  policy — state  and  local  governments — are 
in  such  a  mess? 

To  be  honest,  the  federal  government  U 
also  not  without  responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard. We  have  t^ided  most  times  to  give 
money  to  established  governments,  regard- 
less of  their  efficiency  and  re^wnslveness  to 
the  people.  General  revenue  sharing  Is  an 
example  of  this  tendency.  At  other  times  we 
have  bypassed  the  chief  executive  of  local 
government  and  dealt  directly  with  func- 
tional bureaucracies  with  narrowly  focused 
responsibilities:  highway  aid,  hospital  grants 
and  urban  renewal  are  examples.  The  result 
has  been  to  encourage  the  confusion  and 
inefficiency  already  endMnlc  to  the  state  and 
local  scene. 

Changes  must  be  made  at  each  level  If  the 
federal  system  is  to  channel  federal  resources 
effectively  to  the  cities. 

States.  The  states,  and  I  speak  here  in 
general,  have  a  lot  to  be  humble  about. 
True,  many  of  them  have  tried  through 
state  housing  agencies  and  urban  affairs 
departments  to  play  an  active  role.  But  by 
and  large,  they  have  failed  to  raise  and  dis- 
tribute revenues  fairly,  to  provide  equal  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  Job  access  for  minori- 
ties, to  draw  city  and  area-wide  Jurisdictions 
in  a  rational  manner,  to  require  land  use. 
planning,  and  environmental  protection  on 
the  part  of  subordinate  governments.  They 
have  occasionally  demonstrated  unconscion- 
able rivalry  towards  major  cities  within  their 
Jurisdiction  (again,  see  New  York) .  They  can 
be  said,  in  short,  to  have  abdicated  their 
responsibilities  to  the  federal  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  their  local  govern- 
ments on  the  other. 

But  whatever  their  shortcomings,  states 
retain  a  vital  role  In  the  solution  of  urban 
problems.  It  is  they  must  institute  compre- 
hensive changes  in  government  structures 
and  procedures  to  help  the  cities.  For  exam- 
ple: 

a.  consolidation  of  overlapping,  inefficient, 
special  purpose  government  xinlts  (water 
boards,  school  boards,  road  conunlsslons.  and 
the  like) . 

b.  developing  better  methods  of  coordina- 
tion of  existing  local  governments  in  a 
metropolitan  area:  formation  of  area  coun- 
cils or  even  metropolitan  governments. 

c.  enactment  of  a  substantial  revenue-rais- 
ing, progressive  income  ta;,  accompanied 
by  reduction  In  regressive  sales  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  property  taxes. 

d.  better  distribution  of  revenues  accord- 
ing to  need,  so  that  cities  with  large  prob- 
lems and  large  costs  get  large  amounts  of 
state   aid. 

e.  enforcement  of  a.nti-dlscriinlnation  pro- 
visions in  housing  and  education  to  prevent 
white-flight  suburbs. 

f.  greater  consideration  of  state  and  local 
planning  agencies'  recommendations,  and 
encouragement  of  area  development  plans 
generally. 

Cities.  A  fundamental  problem  which  most 
cities  are  encountering  is  divergent  trends 
pointing  toward  metropolitan  government,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  toward  neighborhood  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other.  Can  they  be  recon- 
ciled Euid  fused  in  the  process  of  rationalizing 
city  government? 
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mlnlstrators  with  the  vision  to  make  their 
cities  socially  viable  and  economically  sound, 
with  the  solid  managerial  skills  to  run  a 
vast  enterprise,  and  with  enough  feeling  of 
public  accountability  to  adopt  meticulous 
budget  procedures  punctuated  by  regular  ex- 
ternal audits.  We  need  municipal  employee 
unions  which  combine  a  Just  appreciation  of 
cost-of-living  requirements  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  keeping  the  cost-of -govern- 
ment down.  We  need  elected  officials  who  see 
their  primary  mission  as  Instilling  civil  pride 
and  cooperation  In  the  citizens  of  their  city, 
not  as  enriching  a  handful  of  friends  and 
relatives.  There  are  dedicated  people  In  every 
city  In  this  country;  but  there  are  also  too 
many  hacks.  Without  a  new  spirit  of  this 
kind,  no  amount  of  external  reform  will  make 
much  difference. 

The  federal  government.  The  above  recom- 
mendations for  reform  would  be  impossibly 
visionary  If  left  to  the  Initiative  and  enthusi- 
asm of  state  and  local  governments.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  existing  structures  and  proce- 
dures reflect  a  working  compromise  among 
competing  Interests:  minorities  who  can 
dominate  a  narrowly-defined  municipal  gov- 
ernment, non-city  conservatives  who  enjoy 
their  preserves  In  state  capitals,  suburbanites 
who  are  frightened  of  blg-clty  crime  but 
unamored  of  blg-clty  employment  and  enter- 
tainment. It  will  take  the  federal  government 
to  act  as  a  catalyst  for  change  by  tsrlng  reve- 
nue sharing  or  other  consolidated  forms  of 
federal  aid  to  modernization,  or  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  for  modernization,  or  to 
a  requirement  that  the  existing  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  agencies  (those  recog- 
nized by  the  federal  government  as  "A-95" 
agencies)  present  annually  to  their  state  leg- 
islatures an  analysis  of  regional  problems  and 
proposals. 

An  effective  national  economic  policy,  effi- 
cient use  of  federal  resources,  and  rational- 
ization of  state  and  local  government — these 
are  the  three  elements  essential  to  a  frame- 
work for  national  urban  siirvlval.  Recent  his- 
tory has  been  hard  on  our  old  and  glorious 
cities,  and  has  left  them  with  problems 
beyond  their  present  ability  to  solve.  The  fed- 
eral government  must  do  what  It  can,  and  do 
It  weU. 

We  cannot  reverse  history.  But  we  can  rec- 
tify some  of  our  own  mistakes,  chief  among 
them  the  lack  of  an  Integrated  urban  policy. 
We  can  learn  to  think  neither  big  nor  small, 
but  realistically  and  steadily.  It  will  take  a 
thorough  commitment  of  men,  money,  and 
creative  energy;  It  will  mean  willingness  to 
change  and  to  experiment;  It  will  require  the 
haves  to  give  up  something  to  the  have-nots: 
but  we  can  create  the  national  framework 
within  which  to  pull  our  cities  through. 


MAJORITY  WHIP  JOHN  J.  McFALL 
SAYS  THE  PEOPLE  WILL  CREDIT 
CONGRESS  FOR  THE  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent column  by  Hobart  Rowen  In  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post,  pointing  out  that 
President  Ford — as  well  as  the  people — 
Is  benefiting  by  the  economic  recovery 
measures  that  Congress  has  forced  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Rowen  points  out  that  without  the 
tax  cut  extension,  which  Congress  re- 
passed last  December  after  President 
Ford  had  vetoed  an  earlier  bill,  the  7.5 
percent  first-quarter  growth  rate  In  gross 
national  product  would  have  been 
aborted. 


He  said  that  the  aid  to  New  York  City, 
which  the  President  fought  for  months, 
rescued  the  country  from  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. He  pointed  out  that  the  energy 
bill,  over  which  the  President  agonized 
and  finally  signed,  and  good  luck  on  food 
prices  explain  the  spectacularly  low  3.7 
percent  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Rowen  quotes  Otto  Eckstein,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Coxmcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  as  saying : 

The  Democrats  put  the  fuel  In  the  tank, 
and  the  Republicans  are  enjoying  the  ride. 

On  this  point  I  disagree  with  the  col- 
umn. The  people  are  certainly  aware 
enough  to  know  that  it  has  been  the 
Democratically  controlled  Congress  that 
initiated  the  economic  recovery  measiures. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  claims 
for  credit  from  anyone  on  the  other  side. 
The  people  understand  that  the  positive 
initiative  lias  come  from  the  Congress, 
that  all  the  measures  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rowen  and  other  recovery  measures 
were  originated  by  the  Congress.  The 
people  realize  that  congressional  initia- 
tive inspired  the  economic  recovery  and 
forced  the  Government  to  act  to  get  us 
out  of  the  economic  doldrums. 

The  people's  votes  in  the  next  election 
are  going  to  reflect  their  appreciation 
and  their  confidence  in  the  good  Job 
that  Democratic  leadership  had  been 
doing  for  them  and  for  the  Nation. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  column  from  the  April  25,  1976, 
Washington  Post: 

FOHD'S  "DEFEATS"  MAT  CLINCH  VICTORY  ON 

Economy  Issues 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Harvard  Professor  Otto  Eckstein  has  been 
saying  that  a  Democratic  Congress  has  as- 
sured the  election  of  President  Ford  by  de- 
feating him  on  all  economic  issues  that  could 
have  hurt  him.  Exaggeration?  Maybe  not. 

The  key  to  eoononalc  recovery  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  1975  tax  cut  Into  this  year 
(originally  vetoed),  the  federal  baU-out  of 
New  York  City  and  an  energy  bill  that— 
at  least  temporarily — Is  keeping  a  lid  on  pe- 
troleum prices. 

Without  the  tax  cut  extension,  the  smart 
first-quarter  annual  growth  rate  of  7.6  per- 
cent m  the  gross  national  product,  of  which 
Mr.  Ford  Is  now  so  proud,  would  have  been 
aborted  by  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  Increase. 

Aid  to  New  York  City,  which  President 
Ford  fought  for  months,  rescued  the  country 
from  the  depths  of  a  crisis  of  confidence. 
And  the  energy  bill,  over  which  the  Presi- 
dent agonized  and  finally  signed  despite  his 
distaste  for  controls — along  with  good  luck 
on  food  prices — explains  the  spectacularly 
low  3.7  per  cent  Inflation  rate. 

"The  Democrats  put  the  fuel  In  the  tank," 
says  a  former  Johnson  administration  offi- 
cial, "and  the  Republicans  are  enjoying  the 
ride." 

But  the  public  has  a  Shcart  memory.  So  as 
the  President  campaigns  around  the  country 
claiming  that  his  "steady"  hand  on  the  eco- 
nomy should  get  the  credit  for  recovery  and 
lessened  unemployment,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  he  is  scoring  points. 

The  economic  mismanagement  of  the 
Nlxon-Ford  years  is  consigned  to  history.  If 
the  Democrats  0ho\ild  win,  it  will  be  despite 
economic  recovery,  not  because  the  nation 
suffered  the  worst  recession  In  1974-76  since 
the  Big  Depression. 

The  important  economic  question  Is  what 
lies  ahead.  There  can  be  Ilttle  doubt  that  the 
news  is  going  to  be  mostly  good  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  weU  Into  1977. 

The  duration  of  four  post-war  recoverlee 
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(omitting  an  extraordinary  cycle  covering  the 
Vietnam  period)  averaged  36  months. 
Should  the  present  recovery  last  that  long 
It  would  carry  through  the  first  three  months 
of  1978. 

But  the  good  news  that  lies  Immediately 
ahead  will  be  in  terms  of  growing  QNP,  in- 
creased production  and  sales,  and  booming 
corporate  profits.  The  same  pace  won't  neces- 
sarily bold  for  Jobs. 

Consider  this:  A  solid  7  per  cent  expansion 
In  the  economy  for  1976  as  a  whole  would 
produce  a  GNP  annual  rate  of  about  $1.3 
trillion  in  the  fourth  quarter,  $60  billion 
over  the  pre-recesslon  peak  of  $1.24  trUllon 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973. 

But  the  unemployment  rate,  according  to 
revised  administration  projections,  still  would 
be  about  7  per  cent,  compared  with  4.8  per 
cent  In  that  peak  fourth  quarter  In  1973. 

Let's  assume  that  the  administration  has 
a  private,  even  more  optimistic  scenario, 
showing  unemployment  down  to  6.5  per  cent 
by  year's  end.  Why  hasnt  the  Jobs  recovery 
paralleled  the  upturn  in  the  grosi,  national 
product? 

The  persistence  of  unemployment  is  testi- 
mony to  the  terrible  cost  of  recession  in  a 
steadUy  expanding  population  and  labor 
force. 

Over  the  three-year  period  to  the  end  of 
1976.  real  GNP  had  to  grow  about  13  per  cent 
Just  "to  stand  still."  But  actual  growth,  as- 
suming a  continued  upturn,  will  have  been 
only  5  per  cent. 

It  will  take  another  2  to  2>^  years  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  at  an  tmprecedented  7  per 
cent  or  better  each  year  to  bring  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  where  it  was  late  in 
1973. 

So,  euphoria  over  what  la  unquestionably 
a  good  first-quarter  report  should  give  way 
to  a  calm  perspective.  Half  of  the  fast-paced 
growth,  after  all,  was  in  inventory  building 
rather  than  final  consumption.  There  was 
zero  growth  In  real  government  spending. 

The  pace  of  Infliatlon,  moreover,  doubtless 
will  quicken  as  recovery  continues.  That's 
only  natiiral.  But  pressures  from  the  \iuion 
wage  side  could  worsen  the  trend.  Some  econ- 
omists, notably  Pierre  Rlnfret,  believe  that 
Industrial  capacity  bottlenecks  are  likely  to 
develop  more  qiUckly  than  Federal  Reserve 
Board  figures  show.  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  briefed  by  Rlnfret,  tends  to 
agree. 

The  President  Is  placing  all  his  bets  for  a 
sustained  recovery  in  1977  on  a  booming  pri- 
vate economy.  But  even  if  such  a  scenario 
pans  out,  the  Jobless  rate  Is  likely  to  hang 
high,  without  an  additional  government  spur. 
And  that,  essentially.  Is  what  divides  the 
Republicans  from  the  Democrats.  The  O.OJ>. 
would  settle  for  a  slow  recovery  and  sticky 
unemployment  rates  to  Insure  no  recurrence 
of  a  serious  Inflation.  Democrats,  looking  at 
the  Jobless  levels,  would  play  the  risks  the 
other  way. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  re- 
covery from  surgery. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  this  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 


(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mrs.  HECriLE?.  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zeffretti)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  ANwrtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  60  minutes,  April 
28, 1976.      ^^^^^_^__ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  oonsoit,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zeferetti),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Michel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  EteRwmsKi  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Ketchitm. 

Mr.  Cochran.  ' 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

(The  following  Meoabers  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr.  ZEFERzm)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Cjonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  tn  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Battctts. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  NowAK  In  five  Instances. 

.Mr.  Otxinger. 

Mr.  WouF. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  English. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  six  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Metcalfe. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  fhe  foUowlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  l^waker'a 
table  and,  under  tbe  rale,  referred  m 
follows: 

a.  2484.  An  act  to  amand  Publlo  Law  866, 
Watershed  Protection  and  nood  Preren- 
tlon  Act,  as  amended  to  raise  the  limita- 
tion on  any  single  loan  or  advanoeinent  for 


-wateisIiMl  works  of  InqtroTemant:   to  tiM 
Cuuimittee  on  Agilculfeure. 

a  asil.  An  act  to  auttianse  tli*  Seera- 
tary  at  Agrleoltur*  to  oonvey  certain  laofdi 
in  tbe  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  oOiar  por- 
posas;  to  the  Committee  on  Xntarlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SI0NED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  tlie  OommlU 
tee  on  House  Adminlctratlon,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  gntmlnwd  and 
found  truly  enroOed  blDs  of  the  Hoaee 
of  the  following  tities,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

TTR  B335.  An  act  to  authorise  atmroprta- 
tlons  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  aecordanoe  with  tlUe  38  of  tbm 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  punioaer, 
and 

HJ%.  12736.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  lOM  to  permit  taz-fraa 
roUorers  of  dlstrlbutlona  from  employea  re- 
tirement plans  In  the  event  of  plan  tarml- 
natldn. 

BILUB  PRESENTED  TO  TBE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  ObSo,  from  the  Ccmm^t- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  14. 

1976,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  f  (d- 
lowlng  title: 

■BJR.  8236.  An  act  to  authoriae  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  osrtaln  high- 
ways In  aocOTdance  with  ttkto  31  of  thfS 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  puipoaaa; 
and 

HJEl.  12725.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tax-free 
loUovers  of  distributions  from  employee 
retirement  plans  in  the  event  of  plan  termi- 
nation. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  zeferettL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocardlng- 
ly  (at  2  o'clock  and  16  mliuitec  pjnJ 
the  House  adjourned  until  touiorrow, 
Tuesday.  AprU  27,  1976,  at  13  tftSodL 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3040.  A  lettCT  from  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  requests  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  tbe  transition  quarter  and  budget 
amendments  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
460);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Appn^riatlons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3041.  A  letter  from  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  ammuliwit 
to  tbe  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
transition  quarter  end  a  proposed  technical 
change  in  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  lan- 
guage for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-461 ) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3042.  A  letter  from  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  the  Deparfanent  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1977  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-462) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3043.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  requests  for  sup- 
plemental apppopriaUons  for  fiscal  year  1976 
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and  the  traoBltlon 

amendment  for  fiscal 
partment  of  Justice  (H. 
tb«     Committee     on 
ordered,  to  be  printed. 

3044.  A  letter  from 
Management  and  Budget 
the  President,   transn  ''' 
works  of  improvement 
none  of  which  Involves  a 
ture  which  provides 
feet  of  total  storage 
section  6  of  the 
Flood  Prevention  Act  at 
10051;   to  the  Comml 

3046.  A  letter  from 
Agriculture,  transmlttln ; 
legislation  to  amend  thi  i 
1964,  as  amended,  for    : 
thorlzlng  appropriation! 
1979;  to  the  Committee 

3046.  A  letter  from 
of  Defense,  transmitting 
tlon  of  the  Antl- 
sectlon  3679(1)  (2)   of 
to  the  Committee  on 

3047.  A  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Defense 

mlttlng  a  report  coverlnj 
of  fiscal  year  1976  on  re< 
ments  pertaining  to  th< 
military  supplies,  equip 
for  expenses  Involving 
lumber  and  timber 
section  712  of  Public 
Committee  on    . , 

3048.  A  letter  from'  thi  i 
Manpower    Commission 
final  report  of  the  Comi^ 
section  707  of  Public  Law 
mlttee  on  Appropriation- 

3049.  A  letter  from  tl 
Secretary  of  the  Interim 

tlficatlon  that  an  adec 
land  classification   has 

lands  m  the  North  Loup 

Missouri  Basin  program, 
to  be  Irrigated  are  susi 
ductlon  of  agricultural 
Irrigation,  pursuant  to 
the  Committee  on 

3050.  A  lettter  from 
Navy,  transmitting  a 

Islation  to  amend  chapte  ■ 
States  Code,  to  provide 
ance  for  members  of  th( 
rolled  In  certain  officer 
and  for  other  purposes; 
Armed  Services. 

3051.  A  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  ' 
Injr),    transmitting 
nature,  and  estimated 
structlon  projects  ^__^ 
for  the  Army  Reserve^ 
tlon  or  deletion  of 
ects.  pursuant  to  10  U 
Committee  on  Armed 

3052.  A  letter  from 
Civil   Preparedness 
report  on  profjerty 
supplies  and  equipment 
ending  March  31.  1976. 
201(h)   of  the  Federal  ' 
amended   (50  U.8.C.  Api 
Committee  on  Armed  S 

3053.  A  letter    from    . 
Chairman,  Export-Impor' 
States,  transmitting  a 
two  proposed  transactions 
lowy  w  Warazawle  S.A. 
ceed  $80  million,  pursuai^t 
of  the  Export-Import 
amended;  to  the 
rency  and  Housing. 

3054.  A  letter  from 
Federal  Home  Loan 
ting  the  annual  report 
endar  year  1975,  pui 
of  the  Federal  Home 
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qututer  and  a  budget 
1977  for  the  De- 
Doc.  No.  94-463);  to 
Ipproprlatlons     and 


tlie 
Api  *Oprlatlons. 
t  ke  Acting  Assistant 
(comptroller),  trans- 
the  second  quarter 
receipts  and  dlsburse- 
dlsposal  of  surplus 
equipment,  material,  and 
the    production   of 
products,  pursuant  to 
law  94-212;   to  the 
Approprl^lons. 

Chairman,  Defense 

transmitting    the 

Isslon,  pursuant  to 

93-155;  to  the  Com- 


cast 
propo6>d 
and 

varlo  as 
SC. 


Ager  cy 


Btink 
I  Commltl  ee 


ths 


Bark 

or 


Losn 


Director,  Office  of 
Executive  Office  of 
five  plans   for 
varloTis  watersheds, 
project  with  a  struc- 
than  4,000  acre- 
pursuant  to 
Protection  and 
amended  [16  U.S.C. 
on  Agriculture. 
Under  Secretary  of 
a  draft  of  proposed 
Food  Stamp  Act  of 
he  purpose  of  au- 
through  fiscal  year 
on  Agriculture. 

Deputy  Secretary 
two  reports  of  viola- 
Act,  pursuant  to 
Revised  Statutes; 


tlie  Deputy  Assistant 
transmitting  cer- 
adeqiiate  soil  survey  and 
seen   made   of   the 
Division,  Pick-Sloan 
and  that  the  lands 
suscfeptlble  to  the  pro- 
crops  by  means  of 
Piibllc  Law  83-172;  to 
Apprc  prlations. 

tie  Secretary  of  the 

dnift  of  proixwed  leg- 

3  of  title  37,  United 

subsistence  allow- 

Armed  Forces  en- 

;andldate  programs, 

1  o  the  Committee  on 

trie  Deputy  Assistant 

Ins  lallatlons  and  Hous- 

notl^e   of   the  location, 

of  various  con- 

to  be  imdertaken 

of  the  cancella- 

other  such  proj- 

2233a(l);  to  the 


Sei  vices, 
tie 


Director,  Defense 
transmitting   a 
acqul^tlons  of  emergency 
during  the  quarter 
Jursuant  to  section 
Civil  Defense  Act,  as 
2281(h)):  to  the 
eilvlces. 
the    President    and 
Bank  of  the  United 
statement  describing 
with  Bank  Hand- 
Poland)   which  ex- 
to  section  2(b)  (3) 
Act  of  1945,  as 
on  Banking,  Ctir- 


Actlng  Chairman, 

Board,  transmlt- 

the  Board  for  cal- 

pursua^t  to  section  17(b) 

Bank  Act;  to  the 


Committee     on     Banking,     Currency     and 

Hoxislng. 

3055.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-102,  "To  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriation  for  the 
provision  of  legal  defense  to  Indigent  persons 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3056.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transcultting  a 
copy  of  Coimcll  Act  No.  1-105,  "To  extensive- 
ly revise  the  child  labor  laws  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colvunbla. 

3057.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  CouncU  Act  No.  1-106,  "To  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  final  report 
of  the  Delivery  Systems  Evaluation  of  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC),  pur- 
suant to  section  17(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended  [42  U.S.C.  1786];  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3059.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics,  pursuant  to  section  443 
(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended  [20  U.S.C.  1233b(a)l;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3060.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  metric  education  program, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3061.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  proposed  final  regxila- 
tlons  for  bilingual  vocational  training,  pur- 
suant to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3062.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions governing  part  B  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3063.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice 
of  priorities  for  funding  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  research  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3064.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  transmitting,  a  report 
on  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  entitled  "Voca- 
tional Education:  Staff  Development  Priori- 
ties for  the  70's,"  March  25,  1974,  and  actions 
taken  thereon,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3065.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendation  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  President's  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee entitled  "National  Energy  Policy  Re- 
port," December  30,  1974.  and  actions  taken 
thereon,  piu-suant  to  section  6(b)  of  the  Fed- 


eral Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
teen  on  Government  Operations. 

3086.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Kxecutlve 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendations,  and  actions  related 
thereto,  contained  in  the  Annxial  Report  of 
the  National  Advisory  CotmcO  on  Vocational 
Education  dated  March  1975,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

3067.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1975,  pur- 
suant to  5  V&.C.  662(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3068.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  records  for  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  pursuant  to  5 
UJ3.C.  652a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3069.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
change  In  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
records  system,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  562a (o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3070.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  and  Management,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  notice  of  three  proposed  new 
systems  of  records  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  pursuant  to  5  UJB.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3071.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  system  of  records  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Voluntary  Service, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3072.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Posts 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  Implementation  of  the  ITl- 
vacy  Act  during  calendar  year  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3073.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  *  .a  Cor- 
poration for  1976,  piirsuant  to  section  11  of 
Public  Law  92-678,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  special  agents  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  make  arrests  during  the  Investi- 
gation of  passport  and  visa  law  violations  and 
to  carry  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

3075.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Prank  E. 
Maestrone  and  Ambassador-Designate  John 
H.  Reed  and  their  families,  piu-suant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-128;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

3076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

3077.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
activities  under  title  XII,  "Famine  Preven- 
tion and  Freedom  from  Hunger,"  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  300  of  the  act  (89  Stat. 
866);  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

3078.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  that  funds  avail- 
able for  the  contingency  fund  have  not  been 
programed  or  obligated  through  the  quarter 
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ended  March  31,  1976,  pursuant  to  section 
461(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

3079.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Inter- 
national disaster  assistance  program  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1976.  pursuant  to 
aectlon  492  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

3080.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112 
(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

3081.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  petroleum  reserves  entitled  "Early 
Storage  Reserve  Plan,"  pvirsuant  to  section 
165(c)  of  Public  Law  94-163;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3082.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
programs  for  additional  savings  in  energy 
consiunption  by  persons  regulated  by  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  382(a)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  94-163;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3083.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  International,  Conservation  and 
Resotirce  Development  F>rograms,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  section  252(c) 
(1)  (A)  (1)  of  PubUc  Law  94-163;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3084.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
Rules  and  Forms  governing  proceedings  un- 
der sections  2254  and  2255  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Rules  and  Forms  governing  pro- 
ceedings under  chapters  Vm  and  LX  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  and  Rules  and  Forms 
amending  certain  prevlorisly  prescribed  Rules 
and  Forms  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  to- 
gether with  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
containing  the  Advisory  Committee  Notes 
submitted  to  the  Court,  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C. 
3771  and  28  XS&.C.  2075  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-464) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3085.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Covirts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  313  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3086.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1332(a)(1)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  district  courts  in  suits  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3087.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  of  the 
USA.,  transmitting  the  annual  financial  re- 
port of  the  society  for  calendar  year  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  PubUc  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975.  pursuant  to  section  14,  Public 
Law  83-662  (68  Stat.  800);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  drsift  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  304  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  approprla- 
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tions  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  HI  relating  to  marine  sanctuaries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Central,  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act  to 
extend  the  appropriation  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

8091.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  11  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  in  varioiis  watersheds,  each 
of  wnlch  Involves  a  project  with  at  least  one 
structure  which  provides  more  than  4,000 
acre-feet  of  total  storage  capacity,  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended  [16  USC 
1006];  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran^ortatlon. 

3092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation 
security  program  for  the  period  July  1- 
December  31.  1975,  pursuant  to  section  316 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  415);  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

3093.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting 
a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  submitting  a  report  on 
Saw  Mill  River  at  Elmsford  and  Gtoeenburgh. 
N.7.  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-466);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Dallas,  Tex..  Fed- 
eral Building,  piirsuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3095.  A  letter  from  the  ArtmlnlBtrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  report  of  a 
building  project  survey  for  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3096.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  the  first  of  two 
volxunes  containing  the  annual  report  up- 
dating the  comprehensive  national  plan  for 
energy  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration, purstiant  to  section  6(a)  of  PubUc 
Law  93-577;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3097.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  smaU  and 
other  business  firms  for  July-January  1975. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

3098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  37th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1975,  together 
with  reports  of  activities  during  the  same 
period  for  Zones  1,  2,  3,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  12, 
15,  17,  and  subzones  3A  and  9A,  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  the  Poreign-T:  ide  Zones  Act 
of  June  18.  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

3099.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program, 
covering  the  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962;  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

3100.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  programs  for  aviation  en- 
ergy savings,  piu^uant  to  section  882(a)(2) 


of  PubUc  Law  94-163;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

3101.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Admin- 
istrative Ofllce  of  the  U.8.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  prc^Msed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  fix  fees  and  costs  In  the  U.S.  district 
courts  and  for  other  piuposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

RsCKIVia)  FBOM  THX  COKPntOLLXK   GENEKAI. 

3102.  A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
r^>ort  that  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  imple- 
ment the  program  of  operating  subsidies  vm- 
der  section  212  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
mtuiity  Development  Act  of  1074  constitutes 
a  rescission  of  budget  authority  which  has 
not  been  reported  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President,  pursuant  to  section  1015(a)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-466) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  <»tlered  to  be  printed. 

3103.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
annual  summary  of  open  GAO  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
467) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3104.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  the  month  of  March  1976,  pursuant  to 
section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  the  Bevenue  Sharing 
Fund  on  Midwestern  Townships  and  New 
England  Counties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  problems  and  limitations  of 
using  minicomputers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3107.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  mUl- 
tary  personnel  movement  resulting  from  the 
overseas  rotation  system;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

3108.  A  letter  from  the  C(»nptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  problems  in  implementing  the 
national  flood  insurance  program;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

3109.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port summarizing  the  results  of  a  review  of 
the  acquisition  of  pubUc  buUdlngs  by  leasing 
and  purchase  contracting  by  the  General 
Services  Administration;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

3110.  A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  efforts  to  extend  winter  navi- 
gation on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3111.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  NASA's  space  transp>ortation  system; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Science  and  Technology. 

3112.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improvements  in  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration's  financial 
management,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-386; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  SmaU  Business. 
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3113.  A  letter  from 


3114.  A  letter  from 
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April  26,  1976 


the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  advantafes  and  disadvantages 
of  the  4  V4 -percent  ir  terest  rate  limitation 
on  long-term  Treasur;f  debt;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Way  and  Means. 


the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  methodology  vised  In  the  1974 
Project  Independence  Evaluation  System; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Science  add  Technology,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  ■ 


REPORTS  OP  CO: 
lAC  BILLS 


S  ON  PUB- 
RESOHjnONS 


Under  clause  2  of  hrule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 


[Purstiant   to   the  ori 
April  14.   1976,   the\ 
report  was  filed  on 
Mr.    POAGE:    Coi 


r   0/   the   House   on 
loUowing  conference 
prU  IS,  1976] 
Ittee    of    conference. 


Conference  report  on  HA.  7656   (Rept.  No. 


94-1044).  Ordered  to 
[Submitted. 


printed. 
H  26. 1976] 


Mr.  HENDERSON:  Cjommittee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.,  HJl.  12882.  A  bill  to 


amend  chapter  83  of 
Code,  to  discontinue 
payments  for  periods 


title  5,  United  States 
clvU  service  annvilty 
of  employment  as  a 


Justice  or  Judge  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 


No.  94-1046).  Referred 


the  Whole  House  on  tl  te  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TEAGUE:    Comaalttee  of  Conference 


Conference  report  on 


94-1046) .  Ordered  to  bi  s  printed 


H.R.  10230  (Rept.  No. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  A^  D  RESOLUTIONS 


u> 


a£d 


snd 


Under  clause  5  of 
of  rule  XXn,  public 
were  introduced  anft 
as  follows: 

By   Mr.  ANDREW'S 
HJl.  13266.  A  bill 
loan  levels  and  target 
1977  crops  of  wheat 
other  purposes;  to  th( 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUE 
H.R.  13267.  A  bill  to 
medicaid  provisions  &< 
health  care  fatuities; 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI 
H.ft.  13268.  A  bUl  to 
and  Secondary  Education 
vide  emergency  financial 
education    agencies    1 
essential  elementary 
tlon  services  at  a  qualfty 
mlttee  on  Education 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
H.R.    13269.    A    bUl 
business  Act  to  provldfe 
by    the    Administratlo  :i 
assurance  of  repaymenjt 
be  made  on  a  case-by 
ify  the  eligibility  of 
building  firms  for 
Business  Act;    to  the 
Business. 

By    Mr.    CART^ 
Howard,  Mr, 
Mr.     Bboomfi^U] 
Mr.    GiNN,    M  ■ 
Carolina,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hates  of 
Tennessee 
Emert)  : 
H.R.  13270.  A  bill  to 
Diabetes  Advisory  Boa^d 
actions  to  insure  the 
long-range  plan  to 


rule  X  and  clause  4 

bills  and  resolutions 

severally  referred 


of  North  Dakota: 

establish  reasonable 

l^rlces  for  the  1976  and 

feed  grains,  and  for 

Committee  on  Agrl- 


to  the  Committee  of 


amend  medicare  and 

they  relate  to  rural 

to  the  Committee  on 


I  imend  the  Elementary 
Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
assistance  to  local 
order    to    maintain 
secondary  educa- 
level;  to  the  Corn- 
Labor. 


to   amend   the   Small 
that  determinations 
of    the    reasonable 
of  prospective  loans 
iiase  basis  and  to  clar- 
imall   business  home- 
under  the  Small 
Committee  on  Small 


assis  ;ance 


(for    himself,    Mr. 

IJEHMAN,  Mr.  Pressleb, 

Mr.     Blanchard, 

Andrews   of   North 

Oberstar,  Mr.  Allen, 

Indiana.  Mr.  Ford  of 

Mr.     DoDD,     and     Mr. 


listabllsh  the  National 

and  to  take  other 

linplementatlon  of  the 

coqibat  diabetes;  to  the 


Committee     on     Interstate     and     F\irelgn 
Comxnerce. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H.R.  13271.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce:  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  In  the  public  interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regiilate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal 
Oonununlcations  Comml.ssion  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  in  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Ksts,  Mr. 
Pishee,  and  Mr.  Bafalis)  : 
H.R.  13272.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  407  of 
the   Social   Security   Act    to   eliminate   the 
present  prohibition  against  payment  of  aid 
in  the  case  of  a  family  with  an  unemployed 
father  who  receives  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and,  where  possible,  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  more  than  one  registration  for 
employment  by  an  unemployed  person;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
HJi.  13273.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  conunon  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;    to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal   and   station   equipment  used   for 
telephone  exchange  service;   to  require  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission    to 
make   certain  findings   In  connection   with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ottinger) : 
H.R.  13274.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  financial  assistance  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor   to   small    business   concerns   for  the 
establishment  of  new  Jobs  to  be  filled  by 
unemployed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abz-ug,    Mr.    John   L.    BtrnxoN,    Ms. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    CoNTE,    Mr.    Pish, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Htde, 
Ms.  Kets,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.     McHttgh,     Mr.     Maguire,     Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mi'.  Stokes,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  and 
tJ^.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of   Call- 
£t>rnla) : 
H.R..J5275.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences  for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  13276.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  nature  of 
services  provided  by  any  post  office  facility 
may  not  be  changed  without  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  facility,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Breadx,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  Mr. 
Ho  WE) : 
H.R.  13277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 


Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act  of  June 
4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Oberstar)  : 

H.R.  13278.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5051  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 

to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea^s. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,    Mr. 
Mtkva,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Ottingeh, 
M'-.  ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Tates)  : 
H.R.  13279.  A  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  re- 
form title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to 
make  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;   to  make 
conforming  amendments  to  criminal  provi- 
sions  of  other  titles   of  the   United  States 
Code;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Ryan,' 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mineta] 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  Delltjms.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.  Mr.    Seibeblino,  Mr.   Kastin- 
meier,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Long 
of    Louisiana,    Mr.    Dodd,    and   Mr. 
D'AMoxms) : 
H.R.  13280.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California  by 
adding  to  such  park  the  Mineral  King  Valley 
area,  to  provide  for  certain  planning  respect- 
ing the  management  of  such  addition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Conmilt- 
;  tees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
•  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
.^^^    By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

'R.R.  13281.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interests;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and  fw 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
~&Ji.  13282.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJl.  13283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  13284.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  authorization  of  disaster 
recovery  planning  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
HJl.  13286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
R\iral  Development  Act  to  provide  for  re- 
duced interest  rates  on  disaster  loans  under 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
HJl.  13286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  farm  losses  in  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and 
to  assist  farmers  In  disasters;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  13288.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
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common  earner  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reafBrm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13289.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  charlt^ 
able  distribution  requirements  Imposed  upon 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard   of   Rhode   Island,   and   Mrs. 
Spxllman)  : 
HJl.  13290.  A  bill  to  establish  energy  con- 
servation research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration Institutes,  to  create  a  cooperative 
energy  extension  service,  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  In  technolo- 
gies related  to  energy  conservation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  13291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  adoption 
of  more  than  two  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  13292.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  special  supple- 
mental food  program  and  medical  assistance 
program  for  older  Americans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture,  Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   13293.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  3  addi- 
tional  years   the   provision   which    exempts 
from  taxation  amounts  received  under  cer- 
tain medical  scholarships;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  13294.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the  American 
Indian  heritage;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 
ByMr.  BELL: 
H.J.  Res.  923.  Joint  resolution  to  save  the 
great  whales  from  extinction  by  amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of   1967   to 
impose  an  embargo  on  the  products  of  cer- 
tain   foreign    enterprises    engaged    in    com- 
mercial whaling;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  BROYHILL: 
H.  Res.  1159.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  U£.-owned  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Sebeltus,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Kelly)  : 
H.   Res.    1160.    Resolution   to   amend   the 
Rules   of  the  House  of   Representatives   to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  impact  aid 
programs  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.  Res.  1161.  Resolution  to  amend  Rule 
.SLni  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  that  the  salaries  of 
Members  convicted  by  a  court  of  record  for 
a  crime  for  which  a  sentence  of  at  least  2 
years'  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  shall 


have  their  salaries  held  In  an  escrow  ac- 
count by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

360.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  food  stamp  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

361.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

362.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  maintaining  Jurisdiction 
of  natural-disaster  assistance  within  the 
Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

363.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  reinstat- 
ing the  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Dr.  Mary  Edwards  Walker;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ban^ng.  Currency 
and  Housing. 

365.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  commuter  tax  pro- 
posal; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

366.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  secxirtng 
the  release  of  Katherine  Zenz  and  Jo  Ann 
McDanlel  from  Imprisonment  In  Turker.  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

367.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  preserv- 
ing rail  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

368.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  establishing 
adjustable  quotas  for  Immigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

369.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Immigration  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

370.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
creating  a  national  cemetery  at  Quantlco, 
Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

371.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Trust  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

372.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  Federal 
estate  tax  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

373.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  Arctic  gas 
project;  Jointly,  to  the  Conmilttees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxii,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

444.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  WU- 
11am  L.  Long,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  relative  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  hearings 
on  the  Lafayette  Lake  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

445.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  J.  Kelly,  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  relative  to  Investigating  Rus- 
sia's use  of  electronics  In  collecting  Intel- 
ligence; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 


446.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. National  Association  of  Maronltee, 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  relative  to  relief  for 
Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

447.  Also,  petition  of  Trueman  E.  Chase, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

448.  Also,  petition  of  Marius  F.  Pointelln, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  others,  relative  to 
gun  control;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

449.  Also,  petition  of  Oeraldlne  E.  Laudon, 
Fraser,  Mich.,  relative  to  amnesty  for  military 
evasion  or  desertion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

460.  Also,  petition  of  the  King  County 
Council.  Seattle,  Wash.,  relative  to  support- 
ing pending  legislation  concerning  airport 
and  airway  development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

451.  Also,  petition  of  the  legislative  council 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
relative  to  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption 
and  the  Federal  revenue  sharing  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  S(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Recobd  of 
April  14, 1976,  page  10912. 
rouse  bills 

HJl.  12801.  March  25,  1976.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  from  closing  siny  post  office 
which  serves  a  rural  area  or  small  town 
unless  (1)  a  majority  of  the  persons  reg- 
ularly served  by  such  post  office  approve  the 
closing,  (2)  It  establishes  a  niral  station  or 
branch  which  provides  the  same  postal  serv- 
ices as  the  post  office  and  does  not  result 
In  any  change  In  the  address  of  persons 
served  by  such  poet  office,  or  (3)  It  estab- 
lishes a  rural  route  to  serve  the  area.  Allows 
the  Postal  Service  to  establish  a  niral  route 
as  a  substitute  for  an  existing  post  office 
upon  making  specified  determinations. 

HJl.  12802.  March  25.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  allow  a  limited  tax  credit  for  qual- 
ified savings  deposits  and  Investments;  (2) 
Increases  the  maximum  tax  deduction  for 
retirement  savings;  (3)  exclude  from  gross 
Income  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations;  (4)  aUow  a  limited  tax  ex- 
clusion for  capital  gains  Income;  (5)  provide 
benefits  of  nonrecognltion  of  gakln  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  qualified  small  business 
property;  (6)  allow  the  payment  of  the  es- 
tate tax  in  installments  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business;  and  (7)  re- 
duce the  corporate  normal  tax  rate,  the  sur- 
tax rate,  and  the  surtax  exemption. 

HJl.  12803.  March  25,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  community  block  as- 
sociations to  reduced  postal  rates  as  nonprof- 
it organizations. 

H.R.  12804.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  that  the  allowable  dollar  amount 
of  the  tax  deduction  taken  for  a  charitable 
contribution  which  Is  a  musical,  artistic,  or 
litersory  composition  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  property  at  the  time  of  con- 
tribution. 

Excludes  from  the  coverage  of  such  pro- 
vision any  charitable  contribution  of  any 
writing,  memorandum,  or  similar  property 
the  production  of  which  was  related  to,  or 
arose  out  of,  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  any  office  held  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

HJl.  12806.  March  26,  1978.  Public  Works 
and   Transportation.    Authorizes   the   State 
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of  Tennessee  to  erect  a  memorial  sign  for 
tbe  Sam  Rayburn  Brld  le  at  each  end  of  such 
bridge  on  Interstate  4  0  in  Kingston,  Roane 
County.  Tennessee. 

H£.  12806.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  who  Is  a  beneflciary  of  an 
exempt  trust  or  annul  ;y,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  be  pi  kid  within  one  taxable 
year  of  the  employee,  c  n  account  of  a  termi- 
nation of  the  employ*  e  benefit  plan,  with- 
out inclusion  in  the  ;ross  income  of  such 
employee  If  such  benefit  payment  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  Individual  retirement  annuity, 
account,  or  bond  withl  i  60  days. 

H.B.  12807.  March  26,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  disallow  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  any 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  foreign  oil  related  income. 

HJL  12808.  March  15,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agrlcultu^  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  es- 
tablish a  farm  acreage  allotment  marketing 
quota  and  price  supp<irt  level  for  the  1977 
crop  of  peanuts.  Dlrscts  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  o  make  warehouse 
storage  loans  avallabid  to  marketing  asso- 
ciations and  requires  such  associations  to 
establish  pools  of  suet  commodity  for  pur- 
poses of  sale. 

HJl.  12809.  March  115.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  to  Increiise  the  dollar  amount 
of  estimated  Federal  contribution  which  will 
exempt  projects  imdev  the  Act  from  Con- 
gressional review  and  approval  procedures. 

HJl.  12810.  March  X,  1976.  Interior  and 
Tn.'TOlar  Affairs.  Provides  for  a  nonvoting 
Delegate  to  the  Housb  of  Representatives 
from  American  Samoa. 

HLR.  12811.  March  21,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allows  an  ellgiblt  veteran  who  is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  at  the  close 
of  the  ten-year  dellm|lting  period  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  educ|itlonal  assistance  in 
specified  circimistan( 

HH.    12812.    March 
Means.  Provides  that  ln| 
ated  by  the  Oovemmi 
Instituted  by  a  taxpa: 
curacy  of  a  deficiency 
of  taxes  paid  where  tbi 
substantially  prevails, 
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25,    1976.    Ways    and 

iny  legal  action  initi- 

it,  or  In  any  action 

^r  contesting  the  ac- 

or  claiming  a  refund 

taxpayer  prevails  or 

the  Government  shall 


be  liable  for  the  relmbiirsement  In  full  of  all 
reasonable  litigation  oxpenses  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  as  a  consequence  of  legal  de- 
fense, under  the  Interial  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  12813.  March  25i  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  tie  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Reenacts  thoie  provisions  relating 
to  the  postal  service  which  were  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  tae  enactment  of  such 
Act. 

HJt.  12814.  March  25|  1976.  Education  and 
liabor.  Provides,  under 
Relations  Act.  that  it  ^ 
labor  practice  for  an  e 
marlly  in  the  performing  arts  to  make  an 
agreement  covering  employees  engaged  In  the 
performing  arts  with  ajlabor  organization  of 
which  performing  artlits  are  members  be- 
caiise  (1)  the  majorltyi  status  of  such  labor 
organization  has  not 
such  agreement  requlr^ 
organization  as  a  cond 

H.R.    12815.    March 
Means.  Amends  the  Int 
allow  certain  otherwise ! 
Uons  to  operate  a  publld  ( 


ity  in  conjimctlon  with  a  National.  State, 


local,    or    international 


without  losing  their  Ux  exempt  statiis,  by 
excluding  such  public  eitertalnment  activity 


from  the  definition  of 
trade  or  business 
H.R.  12816.  March  25 


the  National  Labor 
lall  not  be  an  unfair 
iployer  engaged  prt- 


n  established,  or  (2) 
membership  in  the 

tlon  of  employment. 

6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Revenue  Code  to 
,x  exempt  organlza- 

entertainment  activ- 


falr    or    exposition 


the  term  "unrelated 


1976.  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Orants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Oommvmlcatlons  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

BJt.  12817.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  optometrists  under 
the  Medicare  supplementary  Medical  insur- 
ance program. 

HJR.  12818.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
deny  a  tcLX  deduction  as  an  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expense  for  any  amount  paid 
or  incurred  in  connection  with  lobbying 
expenses  with  respect  to  legislation  or  pro- 
posed legislation  before  Congress  or  any 
legislative  body  of  a  State. 

HJl.  12819.  March  25,  1976.  Ooverzunent 
Operations.  Requires  that  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  stipulated  in  this  Act.  Requires  agencies 
to  make  a  public  announcement,  at  least 
one  week  before  the  meeting,  of  the  date, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  the  meeting, 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  open  or  closed  to 
the  public.  Requires  that  edited  transcripts 
of  all  meetings  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Prohibits  ex  parte  communications 
during  on-the-record  agency  meetings. 

HJl.  12820.  March  25,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  the 
service  performed  by  an  indlvidxial  on  a  ves- 
sel iised  in  catching  fish  or  other  marine  ani- 
mal life  wherein  such  Individual  receives  as 
compensation  a  portion  of  such  vessel's 
catch,  from  the  definitions  of  "employment" 
and  "self-employment"  for  the  purposes  of 
deductions,  contributions,  and  benefits 
under  such  Acts. 

HJl.  12821.  March  25,  1978.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  review  the  suitability  of  speci- 
fied lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  National  For- 
est. Missouri,  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 

H.R.  12822.  March  25,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  to  direct  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  to  resolve  Issues  relating  to  appropri- 
ate collective  bargaining  units.  Provides 
remedies  for  the  loss  of  economic  benefits 
or  business  opportunities  resulting  from  un- 
fair labor  practice  violations. 

HJi.  12823.  March  25.  1976.  Oovemraent 
Operations.  Requires  that  any  proposed 
Federal  legislation  or  regulation  which  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  costs  to  con- 
sumers must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment describing  such  Impact  to  assvire  that 
only  legislation  or  regulations  having  a  rea- 
sonable relation  between  consxuner  benefits 
and  costs  are  adopted. 

H.R.  12824.  March  25.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  agricultural  producers 
who  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  having  their 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
modities or  livestock  have  been  found  to 
contain  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the 
public  health. 

HJa.  12825.  March  25,  1976.  Agrlcultxire. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  with  respect  to  maxlmimi 
loan  amounts  and  mterest  rates  for  specified 
loans  available  under  such  Act.  Provides  for 
Congressional  authorization  of  program 
levels  under  such  Act. 


HJt.  12836.  March  25. 1976.  SmaU  Business; 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  Establishes 
an  Office  for  Minority  Business  Development 
and  Assistance  In  the  Department  of  Com« 
merce. 

Transfers  the  functions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  stipulates  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  separable  fimo- 
tlon  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
which  the  Director  determines  relates  pri- 
marily to  the  development  or  assistance  of 
minority  business  enterprtses. 

H.R.  12827.  Marcb  26,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects that  certain  licensees  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  be  extended 
credit  for  employment  for  specified  periods 
for  piun;>ose8  of  civU  service  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

H.R.  12828.  March  25,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Authorizes  a  certain  member  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Fleet  Reserve,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  accept  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  and  to  be  compensated 
therefor. 

HJt.  12829.  March  25,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Deems  a  certain  retired  Air  Force  officer  to 
have  held  a  certain  rank  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement for  purposes  of  computation  of  re- 
tired pay. 

HJi.  12830.  March  26,  1076.  Judiciary.  Al- 
lows a  certain  retired  Air  Force  officer  credit 
for  various  Air  Force  Reserve  activities  dur- 
ing a  si>eclfled  period  for  purposes  of  retire- 
ment pay. 

H.R.  12831.  March  25,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

KM.  12832.  March  25,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

HJi.  12833.  March  25,  1976.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits a  certain  individual  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  until  January  1,  1978,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act. 

HJI.  12834.  March  26,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

HOUSE  JOINT  SESOLUnONS 

H.J.  Res.  885.  March  24,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits,  during  a  specified  period,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiure  or  any  other  Federal 
official  from  reducing  services  provided  by 
offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Agricultxiral  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  or  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  any  county  in  any  State  until  a 
proposed  plan  for  reducing  such  services  in 
that  State  has  been  published,  hearings  have 
been  held  on  it,  and  a  final  plan  has  been 
adopted  and  published. 

H  J.  Res.  883.  March  24,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven-day  period  commencing  on  April 
3C  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week". 

H.J.  Res.  887.  March  24.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  November  7, 
1976,  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week". 

H.J.  Res.  888.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  whldi 
prohibits  compelling  a  student  to  attend  a 
public  school  other  than  the  one  nearest  his 
residence. 

H.J.  Res.  889.  March  30,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution  to  assist  in  establishing  the  Wayne 
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Morse  Chair  of  Law  and  Politics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oregon. 

HOUSE  CONCUSKENT  BKSOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  594.  March  24,  1976.  Science 
and  Technology.  Expresses  the  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  speci- 
fied professional  societies  for  their  participa- 
tion In  the  science  and  engineering  congres- 
sional fellowship  program. 

H.  Con.  Res.  595.  March  29.  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  the  objection  of 
Congress  to  the  proposed  sale  to  Egypt  of 
C-130  aircraft  as  described  in  transmittal 
number  76-47. 

HOUSE   RESOLUnOKS 

H.  Res.  1105.  March  24, 1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
vides that  Richard  M.  Helms,  Ambassador  to 
Iran,  is  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

H.  Res.  1106.  March  24,  1976.  Pose  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 


ginning ApcU  4,  1076,  as  "National  Bxural 
Health  Week/*^-- 

H.  Res.  1107.  March  24,  1976.  Rules.  Sets 
forth  the  rule  for  the  considerr.tlon  of  HJI. 
0726. 

H.  Res.  1108.  March  34, 1076.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HJI.  13262. 

H.  Res.  1100.  March  25,  1076.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  assure  and  to  regulate  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.  Res.  1110.  March  25,  1076.  Rules.  Re- 
quires the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  filed  on  January  20.  1076,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, and  such  Committee  shall  follow  the 
procedures  agreed  to  between  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  disclosure  of  classified  information 
transmitted  to  such  select  committee.  States 


that  after  such  procedures  have  been  com- 
piled with,  such  report,  as  It  may  be  altered 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document 

H.  Res.  1111.  Mareb  26,  1076.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Permits  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentattves  to  hire  a  Vietnam 
veteran  as  a  congjwilonnl  Intern. 

H.  Res.  1113.  March  26,  1076.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Committee  on  Appn^rtatlons  and 
the  Committee  on  International  Brtattmna 
to  begin  a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  tbe  United  Nations. 

H.  Res.  1118.  March  39.  1076.  Rules.  Bstab- 
llshes  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Select  Committee  on  Mudear  Proliferation 
and  Nuclear  Exix»rt  Policy. 

H.  Res.  1114.  March  29. 1076.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  at  HJt  12388. 

H.  Res.  1116.  March  20,  1076.  Sets  forth 
the  nile  for  tixe  consideration  of  HJt  12406. 


SENATE— Monday,  April  26, 1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcal:  ) . 


PRAYKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  and 
the  noonday,  we  praise  Thee,  O  God. 

The  world  about  us  proclaims  the 
beauty  and  the  wonder  of  Thy  Creation. 

And  we  who  are  created  in  Thy  image, 
would  make  known  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy 
power  in  our  daily  lives. 

Fit  us,  O  Lord,  for  the  work  before  us. 

Order  our  lives  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good. 

Watch  over  this  Nation,  ever  guiding 
by  Thy  higher  wisdom,  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  judiciary  and  all  whom  we 
have  set  in  authority  over  us,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  a  people  mindful  of  Thy 
favor,  obedient  to  Thy  law  and  glad  to 
do  Thy  will. 

Through  Him,  in  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom.  Amen. 


ORDER     VOB.     THE     RECOGNTTION 
OP     SENATOR     PROXMIRE     AND 
SENATOR    GOLDWATER   ON   FRI- 
DAY, APRH.  30,  1976 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYEID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  on  Friday, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  in  that  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  14.  1976,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  To  Study  Governmental  Op- 
erations With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  other  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the  end 
of  morning  business,  whichever  comes 
later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  rule  vm. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  recognition? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  srield 
the  time  usually  allotted  to  me  at  this 
period  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  should  he 
need  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  de- 
sire the  time  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  reserve 
the  time  allotted  to  me  until  my  proper 
time.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  that  is  what  the  Chair  under- 
stood. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


B-1  BOMBER,  PART  1:   COSTS  RISE 
AND    PERFORMANCE    SLIPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
$24  billion  at  stake,  it  is  essential  that 
ihe  American  public  have  a  balanced 


view  of  the  B-1  bomber  program.  There- 
fore, I  wiU  give  a  series  of  six  speeches 
in  the  Senate  on  the  B-1  and  invite  the 
Air  Force  to  comment  (m  each.  I  sent  a 
copy  of  this  speech  to  them  2  or  3  days 
ago.  I  have  received  a  reply,  and  I  will 
place  their  response  in  the  Rxcoro  fol- 
lowing my  speech. 

Today  begins  the  first  on  the  subject 
of  B-1  costs  and  performance  slippage. 

The  goal  is  to  have  a  public  debate 
without  recourse  to  exaggeration  or  dis- 
tortion. 

I  expect  the  Air  Force  to  disagree  with 
my  analysis.  They  favor  the  B-1.  I  ex- 
pose it. 

Hie  public  is  entitled  to  make  up  its 
own  mind.  I  hope  that  in  this  exchange 
the  American  public  will  be  presented 
with  enough  Information  to  form  inde- 
pendent conclusions  and  let  the  Congress 
know  how  to  vote  on  this  controversial 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  materials  for  my 
speeches  have  been  collected,  analyzed, 
and  prepared  by  a  group  of  aerospace 
scientists  and  engineers  who  have  work- 
ing familiarity  with  the  B-1  bom  jer  pro- 
gram. I  appreciate  their  cooperation  in 
this  effort. 

I.   B-1    COSTS    AND    PIXrORMANCE   SUFPAGS 

B-1  costs  have  shot  up  from  an  initial 
estimate  of  $35-40  million '  per  plane  to 
a  current  estimate  of  $64.3  million.*  And 
senior  defense  officials  have  told  Con- 
gress that  the  bomber  is  expected  to  cost 
more  than  $100  million  each.*  This  would 
put  total  B-1  program  costs  at  more  than 
$24  billion,  nearly  three  times  the  orig- 
inal program  estimates.  The  Air  Force 
claims  that  simple  inflation  is  responsi- 
ble for  almost  all  of  this  300  percent  cost 
growth.  But  simple  inflation  is  not  the 
only  factor  responsible  for  the  B-l's  sky- 
rocketing costs.  Rather,  the  technol<^;lcal 
difficulty  of  producing  such  an  unneces- 
sarily sophisticated  aircraft  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  pushing  costs  up. 
This  cost  of  $84.3  million  can  be  expected 
to  increase  before  long,  or  the  capibilities 
of  the  B-1  will  be  further  degraded,  as 
the  problems  that  crop  up  during  the  test 
program  force  modifications  in  the  plans 
for  the  production  aircraft. 

The  high  cost  of  the  B-1  is  disturbing 
enough.  Yet  these  escalating  costs  have 
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been  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  per- 
formance degradations  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  down  costs.  These  degradations 
make  the  B-1  much  i^erior  to  the  bomb- 
er the  Air  Force  dlsci|Bssed  6  years  ago.  If 
the  Air  Force  had  li)  build  the  B-1  to 
meet  the  specificatidns  that  seemed  so 
necessary  6  years  ago]  the  B-1  cost  would 
Jump  far  beyond  $100  million  per  plane. 
Thus,  the  Air  Force  has  sought  to  hide 
cost  growth  by  tolemting  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  perf oi  mance  of  the  B-1. 

A  partial  list  of  these  performance 
slippages  Is: 

Reduced  range  ant  /or  payload; 

Increased  weight; 

Reduced  maximum  speed: 

Longer  required  ta  cofE  distance; 

Lower  refueled  altitude; 

Increased  landing  distance; 

Increased  depender  cy  upon  tankers: 

Reduced  number  ol  R.  &  D.  aircraft; 

Elimination  of  infrared  suppression 
devices ; 

Elimination  of  s(lf -contained  crew 
capsule; 

Elimination  of  low  light  level  TV; 

Reduced  avionics ;  And 

Reduced  use  of  titailum. 

These  reductions  In  performance  and 
structure  detract  fro  n  the  B-l's  ability 
to  perform  Its  basic  mission.  They  also 
diminish  whatever  m  irgin  of  advantage 
the  B-1  has  over  oth  gr  bomber  alterna- 
tives. It  Is  no  wonder  Biat  the  GAO  found 
the  B-1  to  have  incurred  significant 
reduction  In  planne<  performance  and 
was  behind  schedule  :  2  months  or  more.* 

It  Is  interesting  to  i  ompare  the  B-1  as 
envisioned  by  the  Air  F^rce  in  1969,  when 
the  sizable  funding  r  jquests  began  with 
the  B-1  that  Is  now  11  cely  to  emerge: 

So  all  In  all,  we  thlnl:  that  the  airplane  Is 
very  close  to  the  airplane  that  we  had  In 
mind  In  1970  when  we  began  the  program.* 


B-1    PERFORMANCE   REDllCTIONS 
[Superscripts  refer  to  re(  >. 
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Range    

Tikeoff  weight 
Teke  off  distance 

Penetration  speed  

Advanced  avionics 

SRAM's  carried 
Infra-red  suppression 

devices 
Separate  crew  module . 
Low  light  level  TV 
Number  of  prototypes 

Top  speed _ 

Payload 


10,000  itii.i    6,100  ml.  or  less  »  ♦ 

370,00  I  Ib.i  395.000  Ib.^ 
2,500  I  t.i       7,500  ft.a 
Mach  1  2  '     Piach  0.85  ' 
Yes  1  No.  off-the-shelf  ' 

32  1  24 » 

Yes '  No  * 

Yes  •  No  f 

Yes  »  No  » 

7»  3-4* 

Mach  2  2'     Mach  1.6  • 
100.00)  lb.  »50,000  lb.' 


1970.  page  69. 
Conimittee  Hearings,  FY  1976. 


^  Space  Aeronautics,  January 

"  Senate  Armed  Services 
Volume  10. 

•"Gallery   of   USAF   Weapon,"    Air   Force    magazine 
May  1975.  pafe  112.  1 

*  Bisplinghoff  Report. 

^  Aerospace    Daily,    May    15 

"  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
page  18. 

"  "B-1  strategic  Bomber  Program 
gressional    Research    Service, 

B-1  PEBFORM.\l»CE  SLIPPAGE 

A.  RAt  CE 

How  serious  are  th4se 
ductions?  One  of  the 
range  reduction,  Accdrdln 
of  experts  assembled  qt 
Secretary  of  the  Air  ; 
range  of  the  B-1  wil 
reduced  by  11  to  18  percent 
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most  probably  be 
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of  the  Air  Force 
the  Senate  Armed 
Feliruary  1976,  page  853. 
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sign  specification  and  may  even  be  re- 
duced by  20  to  29  percent.' 

A  29-percent  range  reduction  amounts 
to  reducing  the  B-l's  range  from  6,100  • 
to  4.330  nautical  miles.  This  would  almost 
make  the  B-1  a  medium-range  bomber. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  range  of  the 
much-maligned  FB-111  Is  4,100  nautical 
miles. 

The  B-l's  range  reduction  detracts 
from  Its  target  coverage  ability,  limits  Its 
evasive  maneuvering  capabUIty,  slashes 
its  loiter  time  at  the  fail-safe  point, 
makes  the  B-1  ever  more  dependent  upon 
potentially  vulnerable  tanker  support, 
and  virtually  eliminates  the  ability  of  the 
B-1  to  ever  use  its  fuel-himgry  super- 
sonic capability.  As  this  shows,  range  is  a 
crftically  important  parameter  for  a  stra- 
tegic bomber.  Some  of  this  range  reduc- 
tion can  be  restored,  but  only  by  sacrific- 
ing generous  portions  of  its  payload 
weight  or  by  increasing  its  dependence 
upon  substantial  tanker  support.  And 
higher  payload  was  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  B-1 
over  the  B-52  that  justified  expending 
bilhons  of  dollars  for  the  new  bomber. 

In  contrast  to  the  B-l's  shrinking 
range,  the  B-52  as  it  currently  exists  is 
the  world  recordholder  for  unrefueled 
range,  at  12,500  statute  miles.'  Of  course, 
in  a  strategic  mission  Its  range  would  be 
less  than  this,  but  it  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  the  B-1.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Air  Force  does  not  claim  that 
the  B-1  range  matches  that  of  the  B-52, 

And  this  B-52  critical  range  superiority 
does  not  take  into  account  the  signifi- 
cant increase  In  B-52  range  which  the 
Air  Force  admits  can  be  gained  by  fitting 
it  with  new  jet  engines,*  The  same  kind  of 
engines  that  contribute  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  747  and  other  wide-body 
transports  can  Increase  the  range  of  the 
B-52  by  20  to  30  percent,  judging  from  the 
improvement  in  thrust  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  new  engines.  This  would 
give  the  B-52  a  maximum  unrefueled 
range  of  16,000  statute  miles  and  a  simi- 
lar increase  in  mission  range.  This  would 
not  just  reduce  the  B-52's  need  for  tanker 
support,  It  would  virtually  eliminate  it. 

Thus  a  reengined  B-52  would  not  re- 
quire a  new  tanker  at  all,  saving  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars.  The  Air  Force 
could  thus  use  many  of  SAC's  KC-135's 
for  other  Important  military  uses.  One 
such  use  could  be  to  use  the  KC-135's 
or  other  wide-bodied  jets  as  standoff 
bombers  themselves.  They  are  capable 
of  carrying  long-range  cruise  missiles 
and  thus  would  provide  a  low-cost  im- 
provement to  our  strategic  forces. 

One  might  well  ask  how  it  is  that,  with 
a  $20  billion  program  price  tag,  the  B-1 
will  not  have  a  significantly  greater 
range  than  the  B-52,  There  are  several 
answers  for  this,  but  the  primary  reason 
is  the  B-l's  unnecessary  supersonic 
capability.  By  making  the  B-1  super- 
sonic the  Air  Force  was  forced  to  com- 
promise the  B-l's  all-important  sub- 
sonic performance.  Wing,  fuselage,  and 
especially  engine  design  all  suffered, 
since  the  design  requirements  of  super- 
sonic and  subsonic  filght  differ  substan- 
tially. The  result  was  degraded  range, 

B,  TAKEOrp  WEIGHT 

The  B-1  takeoff  weight  has  increased 
from  a  planned  360,000  pounds  to  a  cur- 


rent 395,000  pounds.*  This  heavier 
weight  reaches  the  design  limit  of  the 
structure  and  landing  gear  of  the  plane 
for  takeoff  and  taxi  operations,'"  Thus, 
because  the  B-1  has  reached  its  struc- 
tural weight  limitation,  there  Is  no  po- 
tential for  adding  more  avionics  or 
weapons  without  further  reductions  in 
the  presently  planned  range  and  pay- 
load  capability  or  without  increased 
tanker  dependence. 

In  fact,  the  weight  problem  for  the 
B-1  is  already  so  critical  that  when  It 
Is  fully  loaded  with  24  SRAM's— this 
would  exceed  the  maximum  takeoff 
gross  weight  if  it  Is  fully  fueled."*  And 
the  current  B-1  avionics  package,  which 
is  pushing  up  against  this  weight  Umlt, 
has  been  described  as  austere. 

C.   SPEED 

The  Air  Force  notified  Congress  In 
1975  that  the  top  speed  of  the  B-1  was 
being  dropped  from  2.2  times  the  speed 
of  soimd — mach  2.2 — to  mach  1.6.  This 
means  that  the  Air  Force  Is  giving  up 
exactly  half  of  the  B-l's  supersonic  ca- 
pability. Unfortunately  this  change 
comes  much  too  late  in  the  program  for 
the  overall  design  requirements  to  be  re- 
laxed so  as  to  significantly  reduce  pro- 
gram costs. 

D.    INCREASED   TAKEOFP   DISTANCE 

The  15-percent  increase  in  takeoff  dis- 
tance of  the  B-1  reported  by  the  Air 
Force  "  will  reduce  its  dispersabiUty  and 
hence  its  prelaunch  survivability.  The 
B-l's  takeoff  distance  of  7,500  feet  is 
not  appreciably  less  than  the  B-52's  9,- 
580  feet."  Thus  another  supposed  advan- 
tage of  the  B-1  over  the  B-52  appears  to 
be  melting  away. 

E.   INCREASED   TANKER  DEPENDENCE 

The  decreasing  range  of  the  B-1  In- 
creases its  need  for  refueling  and  thus  its 
dependence  on  tanker  support.  Therefore 
the  B-l's  survivability  will  depend  even 
more  upon  the  survivability  of  the  tanker 
fleet. 

p.    AVIONICS   REDUCTION 

Mr.  President,  another  B-1  capability 
that  was  slashed  for  cost  reasons  is  much 
of  Its  electronic  countermeasures  equip- 
ment— ECM  included  in  the  term  "avi- 
onics." Avionics  equipment  is  used  to  jam 
the  enemy's  radar,  confuse  their  efforts 
to  track  and  destroy  the  B-1,  and  Im- 
prove its  flight  characteristics,  especially 
"on  the  deck";  that  Is,  flying  close  to  the 
ground  to  avoid  enemy  radar. 

On  the  importance  of  ECM  to  a  pene- 
trating bomber,  the  Air  Force  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  concluded: 

The  ECM  suit  for  both  the  B-52  and  the 
B-1  were  shown  to  be  effective,  but  the  ex- 
treme sensitivity  of  the  performance  of  the 
penetrating  bomber  to  the  quality  of  Its  ECM 
was  manifest.  This  sensitivity  Is  so  crucial 
that  continuous  re-evaluatlon  of  ECM  Inter- 
actions are  required  over  the  long  term." 

Back  in  1970  the  Air  Force  was  still  in 
the  process  of  deciding  how  much  avi- 
onics they  could  include  in  the  proposed 
B-1  design  without  driving  the  cost  of 
the  B-1  up  to  even  more  embarrassing 
heights. 

The  ultimate  decision  was  to  use  a 
potpourri  of  avionics  equipment  from 
existing  aircraft  rather  than  to  develop 
new  avionics  based  on  the  latest  techno- 
logical advancements.  The  bomber 
would  be  all  new  but  its  critically  Impor- 
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tant   avionics  systems   would   be   bor- 
rowed. 

Relative  to  the  B-l's  avionics  systems.  It 
should  be  noted,  that  when  the  programme 
was  first  conceived,  an  ambitious  paraUlel 
avionics  development  was  envisaged  to  push 
the  state  of  the  art  to  match  that  of  the 
high  performance  aircraft.  This  was  aban- 
doned because  of  soaring  costs  and  the  B-1 
Instead  been/sic/  designed  with  "off  the 
Bhelf"  avionics  systems,  many  of  them  from 
the  FB-111,  P-14  and  A-7." 

Consequently,  the  B-1  will  be  built  with 
only  60  percent  of  its  potential  avionics 
capacity  and  this  will  consist  largely  of 
off-the-shelf  Items." 

The  Air  Force  has  attempted  to  turn 
a  deflclency  Into  an  advantage  by  argu- 
ing that  this  gives  the  B-1  reserve  ca- 
pacity for  later  weight  growth  in 
avloiilcs.  Certainly,  growth  potential  is 
important,  but  in  terms  of  avionics,  the 
$100  million  bomber  as  procured  will 
offer  little  advantage  over  the  current 
B-52.  In  view  of  the  critical  dependence 
of  a  bomber's  penetration  ability  on  its 
avionics,  this  i^ses  some  question  as  to 
how  much  better  a  penetrator  the  B-1 
will  be  compared  to  the  B-52. 


.--i^ 


O.  ADDITIONAL  COSTS 


The  $84.3  million  price  tag  on  each 
B-1  is  only  part  of  the  cost  picture.  The 
Air  Force  has  defined  the  B-1  program 
cost  to  the  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  several  major  cost  elements 
which  will  be  incurred  if  the  B-1  Is  pro- 
duced and  flown.  These  additional  life- 
cycle  costs  are  addressed  below,  and 
total  to  the  staggering  sum  of  over  $40 
billion. 

Full  life-cycle  costs,  and  not  just  sim- 
ple procurement  costs,  need  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  As  the  GAO  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  in  1974 : 

The  costs  of  additional  pUots,  navigators, 
mechanics,  training,  faculties,  aircraft,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  are  needed  In  or- 
der to  have  meaningful  comparative  costs 
of  the  (bomber)  alternatives.  Consideration 
also  should  be  given  to  "full-force"  life- 
cycle  costing;  l,e..  Including  the  cost  of  the 
tankers  needed  under  each  alternative  and 
the  cost  of  the  missUe  payload." 

1.    WEAPONS   PATLOAD   COSTS 

The  B-1  price  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  the  weapons  It  will  carry.  Each 
B-1  will  carry  24  SRAM's  or  ALCM's. 
At  $500,000  each,"  the  B-1  weapons  cost 
will  be  an  additional  $12  million  per 
plane  and  $3  bilhon  for  a  fleet  of  243.  For 
SRAM  this  includes  the  costs  required 
to  reopen  the  SRAM  production  line. 

2.   OPERATIONS  AND   MAII«TXNAMCE 

The  B-1  will  not  be  costless  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain.  Assuming  that  B-1 
direct  O.  &  M.  costs  are  3  percent  an- 
nually of  program  unit  costs,**  the  10- 
year  direct  operating  costs  for  the  B-1 
will  be  $26  million  per  plane  and  $6.3 
billion  for  the  program  as  a  whole.  This 
assumes  that  the  B-52  is  kept  in  the 
inventory  even  after  the  B-1  is  pro- 
cured, which  Air  Force  officials  have 
stated  in  the  past  will  occur," 

There  are  indirect  costs  associated 
with  the  B-1,  such  as  aircrew,  and  per- 


••Thls  figure  agrees  with  the  current 
bomber  support  costs  of  $740  million  an- 
nually, which  is  (2  million  per  B-62.  (HASC 
No.94-8,  p.  510.) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


sonnel  training,  depot  operation,  and 
personnel  medical  care.  Estimating  these 
at  half  the  direct  operating  costs  or  1.5 
percent  annually,  the  10-year  indirect 
operating  costs  for  the  B-1  will  be  $13 
million  per  plane  and  $3.1  billion  for  the 
program  as  a  whole.  The  above  figures 
for  direct  and  indirect  operating  costs 
are  lower  than  those  cited  eLsewhere." 

3.    TANKER   COSTS 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  B-1 
cost  picture  is  the  question  of  tanker 
costs.  Since  the  B-52G/H  will  be  retained 
in  the  SAC  inventory  through  the  1990's, 
the  introduction  of  the  B-1  will  require 
additional  tanker  support. 

The  Air  Force  often  argues  that  the 
B-1  does  not  need  a  new  tanker.  What 
they  really  mean  Is  that  the  B-1  Is  com- 
patible with  the  existing  KC-135  tankers. 
However,  the  B-1  does  need  additional 
tanker  support,  and  desperately  so.  In 
spite  of  the  deletion  of  75  B-52D/P's,  the 
addition  of  241  B-l's  to  SAC  will  result 
in  our  strategic  bomber  force  requiring 
more  tankers  than  is  now  the  case.  To 
get  that  additional  tanker  support  we 
must  procure  new  tankers  and  KC-135's 
are  no  longer  in  production.  Hence,  It  is 
accurate  to  say  that  we  will  need  a  new 
tanker  if  the  B-1  is  purchased. 

New  tankers  will  be  required  at  a  bom- 
ber/tanker ratio  of  between  1:1  and  2:1. 
The  t3rpe  of  new  tanker  usually  discussed 
is  a  modified  version  of  either  the  747  or 
DC-10.  At  a  imit  cost  of  $45  million  for 
the  747,"  tanker  procurement  for  the  B-1 
would  run  $10.8  billion  for  240  tankers  or 
$5.4  billion  for  120  tankers.  Assuming  the 
same  3  percent  and  1.5  percent  of  pro- 
curement price  direct  and  indirect  an- 
nual operation  and  maintenance  costs 
for  the  tankers,  adds  another  $2.4  to  $4.9 
billions  for  10-year  tanker  O.  &  M.  Tak- 
ing the  average  of  these  figures  gives 
tanker  10-year  life-cycle  costs  of  $11.7 
billion. 

If  the  B-1  is  not  procured,  new  tankers 
for  SAC  will  not  be  required  for  another 
decade,  thus  avoiding  a  sizable  cost. 
And  if  the  B-52's  are  modified  with  new 
engines,  as  the  Air  Force  proposes  for 
the  KC-135,  many  of  SAC's  existing 
tankers  could  be  applied  to  tactical  re- 
quirements, since  the  B-52  would  then 
require  little  or  no  tanker  support. 

4.    FUTTTRE   COST    INCREASES   DTTE   TO    AVIONICS 

The  B-1  as  proposed  will  carry  only 
60  percent  of  its  potential  avionics  pay- 
load,  and  this  will  consist  of  a  collection 
of  off-the-shelf  Items,  rather  than  the 
best  systems  that  current  technology  can 
provide  for  the  B-l.°  It  Is  inevitable  that 
after  the  production  decision  is  made 
the  Air  Force  will  need  and  request  new 
avionics  for  the  B-1.  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive imtil  the  end  of  its  useful  life,  2010. 

If  the  full  avlonlcB  payload  Is  filled 
this  will  amount  to  an  additional  4,000 
pounds.  A  conservative  estimate  of  avi- 
onics cost  is  $1,000  per  pound.'*  At  this 
rate  the  Air  Force  will  need  $4  million 
more  per  airplane  or  a  total  of  about  $1 
billion  in  total  program  cost. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  closing  minutes 

I  want  to  summarize  the  Air  Force  re- 
buttal to  my  speech. 

First,  the  Air  Force  argues  that  the 
B-1  program  is  well-managed  and  that 
cost  growth  Is  within  reasonable  limits — 

II  percent  since  1970  not  counting  In- 


flation. Thus  In  constant  dollars,  the  pro- 
gram has  Uttle  cost  increase. 

Second,  the  Air  Force  disagrees  with 
a  number  of  the  performance  degrada- 
tions cited  in  my  speech.  These  are  de- 
tailed In  the  accompanying  letter  fnnn 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  Reed, 
which  I  will  include  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  these  arguments  are 
very  interesting  but  they  do  not  dispell 
my  primary  concerns.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  does  not  appropriate  In  con- 
stant dollars.  And  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  do  not  pay  taxes  in  constant 
dollars.  If  only  we  could.  We  have  to  pay 
in  real  year  dollars.  That  means  we  have 
to  pay  for  inflation — like  It  or  not.  And 
the  B-1  has  grown  so  inordinately  ex- 
pensive that  it  is  draining  resources  away 
from  other  Air  Force  projects.  Hie  Air 
Force  does  not  deny  that  the  B-1  will  cost 
over  $21  billion  or  $84  million  for  each 
aircraft. 

Likewise,  the  Air  Force  does  not  dis- 
agree that  a  number  of  performance  in- 
dicators have  been  degraded  since  the 
original  proposal  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Air  Force  Secretary  then  states 
that  these  particular  performance  cri- 
teria are  not  as  important  as  the  mission 
of  the  B-1  and  how  it  is  carried  out. 
That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  point  and 
one  that  I  will  tuldress  in  detail  in  the 
next  B-1  bomber  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  reply 
raises  a  number  of  other  questions.  For 
example,  they  say  that  only  some  B-1 
bomber  characteristics  have  been  de- 
graded. My  question  Is  which  ones  had 
how  much? 

They  argue  that  the  oflBclal  perform- 
ance requirements  are  different  than 
those  cited  in  various  aerospace  maga- 
zines. In  that  case,  let  us  have  a  chart 
with  the  original  performance  statistics 
with  the  curr^it  statistics  side  by  side 
so  we  can  see  the  differences. 

They  say  that  modifying  the  B-52's 
with  new  engines  will  somewhat  improve 
its  range.  In  that  case,  how  much  im- 
provement and  what  would  it  cost?  What 
studies  have  been  done  and  are  they  pub- 
licly available? 

They  say  that  the  KC-135  could  not 
be  used  as  a  standoff  bomber  platform. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  then  does  the  same 
argument  hold  for  modified  747's  or  wide- 
bodied  jets? 

They  argue  that  my  life  cycle  costs 
are  too  high.  In  that  case,  I  hope  the  Air 
Force  will  supply  the  exact  life  cycle 
costs  of  the  B-1  including  all  of  the  spe- 
cific items  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
other  questions  about  this  statement  in- 
cluding issues  the  Air  Force  has  extracted 
without  my  qualifications.  But  I  want  to 
thank  the  Air  Force  Secretary  for  mak- 
ing it  available  to  me.  Perhaps  in  this 
exchange  of  questions  smd  answers,  point 
and  covmterpoint,  the  full  B-1  bomber 
story  will  be  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  footnotes,  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  my  speech,  together  with  ma- 
terial detailing  and  describing  the  posi- 
tion that  I  take  and  that  the  Air  Force 
takes  in  rebuttal,  a  point-by-point  re- 
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Hon.  Thomas  C.  Rkkd, 
Secretary  of  the  Air 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Force, 


Senatok  Pboxmirk 
B-l  program  cost  hai  increased  300%. 


Performance  has  bef n 
longer  effective  in  its 


Implies  that  B-l 
much  more  than  FB- 


Afbh.  21.  1976. 


Beginning  on  Mon- 


day. April  26th,  I  will  be  making  a  series  of 
six  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of 
the  B-l  bomber.  My  objective  is  to  present 
the  concept  of  the  supersonic  manned 
bomber  and  the  alternatives  to  It  before  the 
American  public  in  such  a  form  that  en- 
lightened decisions  can  be  made. 

I  know  you  share  these  objectives,  al- 
though you  undoubtedly  would  disagree  with 
my  concltisions  with  regard  to  specific  B-l 
argtmients. 

In  order  for  the  public  to  have  all  sides 
of  the  Issue  dlscTissed,  I  invite  you  to  re- 
spond to  my  speeches  in  writing.  I  will  then 
put  your  response  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord so  that  it  lias  the  same  exposure  as  my 
remarlts. 

It  is  my  Intent  to  carry  out  this  public 
debate  in  an  objective  manner  based  on  facts 
available  in  the  open  literature.  There  may 
be  Items  on  which  I  am  mistaken.  Likewise 
I  may  disagree  with  Air  Force  conclusions 
or  data.  But  the  point  is  that  a  rational 
debate  would  serve  the  purposes  of  all 
pcuties. 

I  hope  you  will  want  to  cooperate  in  this 
spirit. 

Sincerely. 

WnXIAM  PSOXUIRE, 

US.  Senator. 

Dkpaktment  op  thx  An  Fobcz. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmibe, 
i;.iS.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator  PBoxMras:  nrom  my  study  of 
yoxu"  April  2eth  speech,  I  woiild  summarize 
the  major  thrust  of  your  remarks  as  follows. 
You  claim  a  threefold  increase  in  program 
cost,  with  other  "hidden"  costs  still  to  come. 
You  then  cite  a  number  of  purported  per- 
formance degradations  which  raise  questions 
in  your  mind  as  to  the  B-l's  capability  to 
perform  its  mission.  You  conclude  from  these 
argTiments  that  the  B-l  should  not  be  pro- 
duced. I  have  attached  to  this  letter  detailed 
responses  to  your  Individual  arguments,  but 
I  would  like  to  address  these  major  premises 
explicitly. 

Implicit  in  your  cost  analysis  is  a  criticism 
of  program  management  wliich  I  feel  must 
be  corrected.  The  B-l  program  costs  have  in- 
creased over  the  years.  However,  measured  in 
constant  unlnflated  dollars — the  only  fair 
measure  of  management-related  cost  con- 
trol— the  program  has  Increased  from  $9.9B 
to  $11. IB.  Most  of  this  overall  growth  oc- 
curred in  the  early  years  of  the  program  as 
e.xperlence  with  new  technology  modified  cur 
earlier  parametric  calculations.  Since  Decem- 
ber of  1973.  the  program  costs  have  been  sta- 
bilized in  real  terms.  This  average  growth  of 
2%  per  year  since  1970  marks  the  B-l  as  one 
of  the  best  managed  programs  in  DOD  his- 
tory, especially  when  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  development  tasks  are  considered.  As 
did  the  rest  of  society,  the  Air  Force  under- 


estimated the  Impact  of  Inflation,  which  has 
driven  the  dollar  cost  of  the  B-l  program  to 
$21.6B.  Of  the  total  increase,  however,  89% 
is  solely  attributable  to  inflation  while  real 
cost  growth  accounted  for  11%. 

With  regard  to  the  B-l  performance,  the 
majority  of  the  changes  in  speclflcations  oc- 
curred In  prior  years,  mostly  in  1973.  As  with 
costs,  the  test  program  has  stabilized  and, 
according  to  Major  General  Tom  Stafford 
(former  Apollo  Commander  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Force  Plight  Test  Center) 
is  "the  most  successful  of  any  test  program 
the  Flight  Test  Center  has  seen  to  date." 

Some  of  the  performance  changes  you  cited 
were  accurate;  many  were  not.  However.  I 
woiUd  suggest  that  the  relevant  point  f<M' 
productive  debate  is  not  the  numl^r  of  ad- 
justments made,  nor  even  their  absolute 
magnitude,  but  rather  the  capability  of  the 
production  aircraft  to  perform  its  design  mis- 
sion. Regardless  of  historical  Information  and 
despite  marginal  engineering  and  perform- 
ance changes,  the  produotion  B-l  will  be  able 
to  take  off  safely  from  the  same  operational 
bases,  fly  the  same  speed  and  altitude  pro- 
flle  on  its  low  altitude  penetration  mission, 
deliver  the  same  pay  load  on  the  same  targets 
with  the  same  accuracy  and  reliability  as  tHe 
aircraft  Congress  approved  for  development 
in  1970. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  performance  criteria 
used  for  comparison  In  your  speech  were  ex- 
tracted from  sources  such  as  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  differ  sharply  from  the  perform- 
ance objectives  provided  to  Congress  in  the 
initial  B-l  submission.  I  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  basing  operational  compari- 
sons on  such  unauthoritative  data,  as  weU  as 
comparing  performance  of  aircraft  In  widely 
different  configiu-atlons  and  proflles.  For  ex- 
ample, you  relate  the  B-52  unrefueled  range 
of  12,500  statute  miles  at  one  point  and  else- 
where stipulate  a  B-l  range  In  nautical  miles 
well  below  that  which  Is  being  attained. 
Range  comparisons  expressed  in  such  differ- 
ent units  could  confuse  the  observer  since  a 
nautical  mile  is  longer  t^an  a  statute  mile. 
Also,  implying  a  comparison  between  an  air- 
craft primed  for  a  high  altitude  record  nm 
with  a  tallwlnd  and  another  fully  loaded  air- 
craft flying  a  low  altitude  combat  profile 
could  detract  from  the  objective  public  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts  in  which  both  of  us  are 
interested. 

In  sum.  I  remain  convinced  that  B-l  pro- 
gram costs  are  stabilized  and  well  managed. 
The  money  spent  on  the  B-l  will  procure  a 
strategic  capability  essential  for  our  national 
security.  The  B-l  will  be  a  formidable  and 
highly  capable  element  in  our  deterrent  ar- 
senal, one  which  hopefully  will  assiire  ttiat  it 
need  never  be  used  in  war. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  dialogue  on 
this  critically  important  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  C.  Reed, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


degraded  to  the  point  that  the  B-l  la  no 
missiozL 


design 


Cites  Space  Aeronav  tics,  Jan.  70  as  source  of  original  requirement. 


has  been  reduced  to  the  point  it  is  not 
11  range  which  he  quotes  as  4100  NM. 


range 


Pacts 

In  real  terms,  B-l  Program  cost  has  Increased  12%  since  1970. 
There  has  been  zero  real  cost  growth  since  1973.  Inflation  accovmts 
for  additional  growth  of  81  % . 

The  B-l  can  effectively  perform  the  same  combat  mission  aa 
originally  required. 

Same  mission  profile. 

Same  penetration  altitude  and  speed. 

Same  accuracy. 

Same  payload. 

Completely  covers  the  target  structure  of  the  future. 

OflBclal  performance  requirement  and  estimate  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1970  are  substantially  different  than  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator. For  example:  range  requirement  was  approximately  6000NM 
as  opposed  to  magazine  quote  of  lO.OOONM. 

The  paper  reduces  the  range  of  the  B-l  well  below  what  is  being 
demonstrated  today.  An  erroneously  degraded  range  is  used  to  com- 
pare the  B-l  on  Its  combat  profile  (carrying  a  heavy  payload  and 
with  extensive  low  altitude,  high  speed  flight)  with  the  FB-111  at 
its  maximum  possible  range  which  is  flown  at  high  altitudes  with 
no  weapon  payload. 
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States  that  the  B-52  range  Is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  B-l 
and  cites  the  12,600  statute  mll«»  B-52  recwd  as  proof.  Also  states 
that  new  engines  would  give  the  B-62  10,000  statute  mile  range. 


Pacts 


Suggests  that  KC-136s  coTild  be  used  as  standoff  bombers  at  low 

cost. 


Life  cycle  costs  need  to  be  considered.  In  B-l  cases  they  would  add 
40  billion  dollars  to  the  program.  A  new  tanker  will  be  required. 


Avionics  reductions  compromise  mission. 


The  .supersonic  capability  is  not  needed  and  degrades  range. 


The  change  in  supersonic  capability  from  2.2  Mach  to  1.6  Mach 
comes  too  late  to  l>e  of  slgniflcance  in  redesign. 


The  B-ls  takeoff  distance  is  not  appreciably  less  than  the  B-52s. 


The  B-l  has  increasing  reliance  on  tankers;  therefore,  surviva- 
bility will  depend  even  more  on  survivability  of  tanker. 


The  range  capabilities  of  the  B-52  and  the  B-l  are  Tery  com- 
parable when  performing  the  same  combat  mission. 

The  12,500  statute  miles  figure  is  very  misleading.  Tbte  was  es- 
tablished  on  a  record  tud.  by  weight  reduction,  fuel  conserrlng  tech- 
niques, no  payload.  high  altitude  and  Insuring  a  tallwlnd.  Tills 
In  no  way  Is  representative  of  the  way  the  B-62  would  be  flown 
on  a  combat  mission.  But  the  speech  then  compares  this  B-53  flight 
with  a  B-l  comttat  pn^e  with  a  very  large  payload. 

Modifying  the  B-528  with  a  new  engine  would  s(xnewhat  in- 
crease its  range.  More  Importantly  this  would  not  Improve  the  most 
critical  parameters:  nuclear  hardnees.  flyout  speed,  penetration 
speed,  radar  croes-sectlon.  payload,  and  growth  potential — all  of 
^irtilch  are  inherent  design  features  of  the  B-l.  Sucb  an  alterna- 
tive has  t>een  studied  In  detail,  but  clearly  has  been  demonstrated 
not  to  l>e  cost  effective. 

This  prc^xjeal  Is  not  practical.  The  KC-1S5  has  most  of  the  fuel 
for  transfer  within  the  fuselage.  PurthermOTe,  the  KC-1S6  requires 
the  tue  of  the  full  runway  lengths  at  virtually  every  base.  A  modi- 
fication to  carry  a  bXxdAOB.  missile  would  be  very  expensive.  lequtr- 
Ing  extensive  rework  of  the  aircraft.  The  result  would  be  an  aircraft 
with  greatly  degraded  takeoff  and  range  c^mbUltlas  and  would 
carry  only  a  few  mlssUes. 

We  agree  that  life  cycle  costs  Should  be  an  important  factor  in 
any  weapon  system;  however,  the  figure  $4086  is  grossly  overstated. 
For  example,  the  8  to  16  billion  dollar  price  tag  attrlbvited  to  the  air 
refueling  force  is  actually  4  to  8  times  what  will  be  required.  When 
the  total  cost  of  ownersliip  Is  considered,  the  B-l  clearly  demon- 
strates its  cost  effective  advantages  over  any  alternative  examined. 
When  measured  in  real  terms  (inflation  eliminated),  the  cost  of 
ownership  of  the  B-l  force  during  its  lifetime  will  be  substantially 
less  than  that  for  the  B-62  force,  a  force  which  has  made  a  very 
cost  effective  contribution. 

Deplo3rment  of  B-l  will  not  require  procurement  of  additional 
tankers.  Furthermore,  the  B-l  Is  more  efficient  than  B-52  In  deep 
penetration  mission.- 

No  compromise  on  B-l  mission  has  been  made.  The  B-l  avionics 
wUl  provide  the  required  navigation,  weapons  deUvery,  and  pene- 
tration capability.  The  B-l  ECM  equipment  wlU  Incorporate  the 
latest  state-of-the-art  capability. 

The  supersonic  capability  preserves  the  high-altitude,  high-speed 
penetration  option  and  thereby  compUcates  and  stresses  the  enemy 
defenses.  The  B-l  will  have  sufficient  range  with  the  supersonic 
features  to  effectively  perform  its  combat  mission;  most  supersonic 
features  are  required  for  efllclent  operation  at  high  subsonic  speeds 
at  low  altitude— i.e.  swept  wing  and  "low"  by-pass  engines. 

1.6  Mach  stresses  the  enemy  defenses  nearly  as  much  as  2.2  Mach. 
Design  changes  are  nominal  and  the  2JI  Mach  potential  is  retained 
and  can  be  restored  for  1%  of  program  costs  if  this  becomes 
desirable. 

The  difference  is  very  slgnlflcant.  The  B-52G  takeoff  distance 
of  10.500'  is  40%  greater  than  the  B-l  takeoff  distance  of  7.500'.  A 
very  large  number  of  airfields  are  in  between  these  lengths.  The 
B-l  will  Ije  able  to  use  twice  as  many  runways  as  the  B-52. 

The  statement  is  incorrect.  The  B-l  can  deliver  its  payload  on 
most  critical  targets  without  refueling— refueling  provides  better 
tactics  and  deeper  penetration.  Tankers  are  important  but  their 
loss  doesn't  make  B-l  ineffective. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  entered 
at  the  request  of  Uie  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  would  the  Sen- 
ator need  any  additional  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  My 
thought  was  I  would  yield  additional 
time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  I  had 
some  time  on  my  own. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  had  5  additional 
minutes  on  morning  business  and  that 
will  be  the  next  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  I  think  we 
are  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  5  minutes  of  the  majority  leader's 
time  to  the  Senator  to  make  It  15 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes.        

THE  B-l  BOMBER 

MR.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  that  Senator  Proxmirk 


has  decided  to  open  a  formal  debate  on 
the  B-l.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  is 
sending  a  copy  of  his  pr<H)06ed  remarks 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  so  that 
the  Secretary  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  ttpswer. 

As  he  might  suspect,  I  am  also  privy 
to  these  remarks  and  I  Intend  to  for- 
mally answer  each  morning  after  he  has 
finished  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Proxmire  has 
Indicated  in  his  first  speech  that  the 
materials  for  his  speeches  have  been 
collected,  analjrzed,  and  prepared  by  a 
number  of  aerospace  scientists  woriting 
Independently  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  think  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Senator  name  these  scientists, 
name  their  backgrounds,  and  creden- 
tials and,  most  importantly,  have  they 
ever  seen  the  B-l?  I  suggest  this  because 
I  Intend  to  answer  each  speech  of  the 
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Senator's  and  ny  material  will  be 
supplied  by  expert  i  in  the  Air  Force,  ex- 
perts with  Rockwell  Intematlontd  and 
others,  including  those  men  who  have 
been  test  flying  the  aircraft  and  who 
have  been  doing  the  maintenance  work 
on  it  for  the  past  period  of  a  year,  and 
from  the  fact  tha;  I  have  been  associ- 
ated with  this  dei'elopment  ever  since 
its  Inception.  I  ha  ire  not  only  seen  the 
aircraft,  I  have  fldwn  it. 

In  fact,  it  was  m  y  pleasure  during  the 
Easter  vacation  to  have  flown  this  air- 
craft and  to  have  s  )ent  about  4  hoiu-s  on 
the  ground  visitinj  in  detail  with  the 
so-called  problem;  of  this  particular 
aircraft. 

For  example,  tte  material  prepared 
for  me  by  the  Air  Force  did  not  Include 
some  answers  to  some  very  glaring 
mistakes  made  by  the  Senator  In  his 
first  speech.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few 
of  them.  On  page  3  of  his  remarks  he 
claims  that  takeol '  distance  was  once 
suggested  as  2.500  feet.  I  will  remind 
the  Senator  that  ^ery  few  private  air- 
craft can  take  off  n  that  distance  and 
the  B-l's  takeoflf  distance  Is  between 
5,500  and  7.500  eet— which,  in  my 
opinion,  with  this  type  of  aircraft,  its 
weight,  and  its  thn  ist,  is  remarkable. 

The  separate  cnw  module  has  been 
eliminated  because  of  expenses  and  be- 
cause of  some  queition  as  to  its  aero- 
dynamic capability  once  it  is  released. 
Mr.  President,  the  fight  on  that  over 
6  years  ago  pointed  out  the  Instability  of 
the  capsule,  that  11  would  contain  foui' 
to  six  men,  and  co  ild  very  well  tumble 
so  fast  that  not  a  mi  m  in  it  could  siu-vive. 
So  after  ship  No.  1,  the  aircraft  ejection 
will  be  up  to  the  ndividual  person.  It 
saves  about  $1  mil  ion  an  airplane. 

Neither  infrared  suppression  nor  low 
light  level  TV  are  lefinitely  eliminated 
from  this  aircraft.  I  e  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  first  test  m  adel  probably  has  no 
avionics  aboard  exc^  ;pt  normal  ones  and 
those  used  for  telen  etry. 

I  will  confirm  tha  t  by  saying  that  the 
only  avionics  aboar<  No.  1,  which  is  be- 
ing flown  now,  are  i  hose  avionics  neces- 
sary for  normal  fllg  it  and  they  provide 
telemetry  back  to  t  le  base  to  tell  what 
the  aircraft  Is  doing 

When  you  speak  of  penetration  speed 
the  Senator  should  talk  about  altitude, 
and  I  remind  him  hat  mach  1  in  any 
aircraft  is  hardly  at  ainable  below  10,000 
feet  but,  mach  0.35  is  and  I  have 
achieved  it  at  500  f e  ;t  above  the  ground. 
The  aircraft  has  not  been  flown  at  its 
highest  mach  numb  jr,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  thi  ,t  it  will  go  to  mach 
1.2.  At  another  place  in  his  paper  he  indi- 
cates that  the  B-52  would  have  an  im- 
refueled  range  of  12,500  statute  miles. 

A  B-52  took  off  from  Guam  and  flew 
to  Spain  without  nifueling,  a  distance 
of  12,500  miles,  but  let  me  remind  the 
Senator  that  this  air  :raft  was  completely 
empty,  was  completely  filled  with  fuel 
and  fiew  at  the  bene  It  of  the  great  pre- 
vailing Jetstream  tlat  can  reach  well 
over  200  miles  an  hour.  If  you  want  to 
fly  the  B-1  empty  I  imagine  the  range 
could  go  up  to  close  to  9,000  miles.  I 
might  remind  the  Senator  that  one  of 
the  great  deficiencies  in  our  entire  air- 


craft production  today  is  a  deficiency  In 
new  engines  and  this  hurt  across  the 
board,  so  there  are  no  new  engines  for 
the  B-52  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
aircraft  we  are  working  on. 

I  might  add  before  getting  into  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  his  comments  that  I 
have  observed  tanker  hookups  with  the 
KC-135  and  have  performed  one  dry 
run  with  the  same  aircraft,  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  trouble  in  doing  this  and 
there  Is  no  need  for  additional  tankers 
if  we  consider  the  B-1  alone.  It  is  just 
that  the  Air  Force  needs  additional  cargo 
aircraft  which  could  double  as  refueling 
ships,  and  we  are  talking  about  them  but 
we  do  not  need  them  specifically  for  the 
B-1. 

At  the  outset,  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding. I  will  state  that  the  B-1 
can  accomplish  the  strategic  deterrent 
mission  it  was  designed  for.  Any  allega- 
tions that  the  Air  Force  has  allowed  the 
operational  capability  of  the  aircraft  to 
deteriorate  to  the  point  that  its  ability 
to  perform  its  mission  is  in  question  are 
simply  not  true. 

The  Air  Force  has  succeeded  In  con- 
trolling cost  on  this  program.  The  real 
cost  of  the  program,  expressed  In  con- 
stant dollars  in  order  to  measure  pro- 
gram management  and  not  general 
economic  conditions,  rose  about  12  per- 
cent from  1970  to  1973.  As  the  idea  of 
a  B-1  in  1970  turned  into  sets  of  engi- 
neering drawings  and  pieces  of  metal 
in  1973,  the  estimated  cost  also  evolved 
from  a  paper  estimate  to  a  much  more 
finely  tuned  evaluation.  In  1973,  the 
total  program  was  priced  at  $11.1  billion 
in  constant  1970  dollars.  Now,  almost 
2 1/2  years  later,  the  cost  estimate  remains 
the  same.  This  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. It  is  even  more  remarkable  when 
the  effects  of  congressional  reductions 
are  taken  into  account.  Our  activities — 
cuts  of  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
$54  million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $135 
million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  transi- 
tion quarter — have  actually  kept  the  Air 
Force  from  reducing  the  program  cost 
growth. 

But  wait,  detractors  state — the  1976 
aircraft  is  not  the  same  as  the  1973  or 
the  1970  aircraft.  They  are  correct.  But 
the  Air  Force  continually  evaluates  the 
cost  of  different  capabilities  of  the  air- 
craft and  the  contribution  of  that  capa- 
bility to  the  performance  of  the  overall 
mission.  It  takes  development  work  to 
identify  the  cost  of  a  particular  capa- 
bility. As  this  development  work  occurs, 
estimates  of  the  defenses  the  enemy  will 
display  against  the  aircraft  become 
firmer  and  technology  becomes  clearer. 
If  the  cost  of  the  particular  capability 
does  not  justify  its  presence  in  the  air- 
craft, or  the  defense  has  changed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  not  needed,  or  new 
technology  is  available  to  replace  it  with 
a  less  costly  substitute,  the  Air  Force 
makes  the  appropriate  changes.  This  is 
the  challenge  to  Air  Force  management — 
make  the  hard  decisions  to  delete  mar- 
ginal capabilities  that,  althoxigh  very 
desirable,  do  not  pay  their  way  in 
effectiveness. 

I  might  interject.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  to  obtain  the  2.3  mach  speed 


the  President  spoke  of  would  have  meant 
about  an  additional  $1  million  by  pro- 
viding flexible  Intakes  for  the  engine. 
These  have  now  been  provided  in  No.  I. 
They  will  not  be  provided  in  follow-on 
aircraft  imless  the  tactical  and  strategic 
needs  show  that  we  must  have  them. 

We  in  the  Congress  want  them  to  make 
these  choices.  We  have  railed  against 
inclusion  of  unnecessary  capabilities  In 
weapons  systems  and  now.  when  the  Air 
Force  takes  some  equipment  out  because 
its  contribution  proves  too  expensive  as 
conditions  change,  we  complain  again. 
We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  measurement  of  bomber  capability 
is  a  very  complicated  process  and  there 
are  many,  and  sometimes  conflicting, 
measiu-es  of  merit.  Looking  at  individual 
performance  parameters  in  isolation  can 
be  very  misleading.  The  whole  aircraft 
must  be  measured.  If  an  aircraft  can  fly 
long  distances  but  at  a  speed  and  altitude 
which  makes  it  very  vulnerable  to  enemy 
defense,  it  does  not  measure  up — It  Is  not 
effective.  The  B-52  was  and  is  a  fine  air- 
craft. It  will  not.  however,  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively penetrate  heavy  enemy  defenses 
in  the  mid -1 980 's  without  suffering  severe 
losses.  This  is  why  the  B-1  is  required.  Its 
combination  of  speed,  low  altitude,  range, 
payload,  avionics  equipment,  and  hard- 
ness to  nuclear  effects  will  allow  it  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  threat.  Extensive  studies 
have  shown  that  the  B-1  is  the  most  ef- 
fective alternative  for  modernizing  the 
strategic  bomber  force. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  compares 
the  current  B-1  performance  parameters 
to  those  listed  in  an  article  in  a  1969  mag- 
azine. Those  parameters  are  not  the  ones 
decided  upon  and  contracted  for  by  the 
Air  Force.  Senators  can  look  at  a  real 
performance  comparison  in  the  B-1  se- 
lected acquisition  reports  which  are  sub- 
mitted quarterly  to  the  Congress. 

A  comparison  was  made  between  the 
range  record  achieved  by  the  B-52  and 
the  B-1  range.  This  is  like  comparing  a 
car  prepared  for  the  Mobil  Oil  gas  econ- 
omy nm  to  a  car  being  driven  in  Wash- 
ington's rush  hour  traffic.  The  B-52 
which  established  this  mark  was  a  new 
aircraft,  it  carried  no  weapons,  it  was 
prepared  by  experts  and  flown  at  the 
optimum  speed  and  altitude  for  maxi- 
mum range.  The  B-1  range  Is  based  on  a 
typical  combat  conflgured  aircraft,  pre- 
pared by  good  men,  full  of  weapons,  and 
flown  at  speeds  and  altitudes  necessary 
to  avoid  enemy  defenses,  not  fly  long  dis- 
tances. 

The  Senator  contends  that  the  super- 
sonic capability  is  not  needed  and  de- 
grades range.  Actually,  the  supersonic 
capability  was  added  to  allow  the  B-1  to 
take  advantage  of  any  weakness  which 
occurs  in  the  enemy  defenses.  Right  now 
he  is  weakest  against  aircraft  penetrating 
at  low  altitudes.  At  a  future  date  he  may 
become  more  vulnerable  to  high-level  at- 
tacks. The  B-52  was  designed  as  a  high- 
altitude  penetrator  but  It  had  the  flexi- 
bility to  penetrate  at  low  altitude  when 
that  opportunity  presented  itself.  Rather 
than  having  to  build  another  aircraft, 
the  B-52  was  used.  The  B-1  also  has  this 
flexibility— which  will  aUow  it  to  be  used 
for  many  years.  The  B-1  was  designed 
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for  the  primary  low-altitude  mission,  and 
deletion  of  the  supersonic  capability, 
even  if  it  was  feasible  at  this  time,  would 
not  signlflcantly  Increase  its  perform- 
ance In  this  role. 

The  Senator  states  that  the  B-1  has 
an  increasing  reliance  on  tankers  and 
that  it  will  require  more  and  better  tank- 
ers. Actually,  the  B-1  makes  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  ciurent  tanker  force  than 
a  B-52  performing  the  same  mission  and, 
when  the  role  of  the  B-52  is  changed 
from  deep  penetration  to  attack  of  fringe 
or  less  heavily  defended  targets,  tankers 
will  be  freed  for  B-1  support.  New  tank- 
ers are  not  required  to  support  the  B-1. 

The  Senator  Indicates  that  the  use  of 
off-the-shelf  avionics  will  compromise 
the  mission  of  the  B-1.  The  decision  to 
use  equipment  already  in  being  was  care- 
fully made.  It  was  done  only  in  those 
cases  where  It  would  be  effective.  Navi- 
gation equipment  was  found  to  be  avail- 
able from  other  aircraft  and,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  new  computer  programs  which 


link  the  various  pieces,  will  provide  the 
accuracy  required. 

I  might  add  when  this  aircraft  was  In 
the  design  stages,  even  when  It  was  In  its 
basic  test  stages,  we  did  not  know  of  the 
Soviet  SA-6  or  SA-7.  We  now  know  of 
them.  We  now  know  of  their  highly  cre- 
ated and  highly  developed  ability  to 
change  frequencies  at  will.  Our  electronic 
countermeasures  equipment  have  to  be 
able  to  Identify  the  change,  isolate  the 
change,  and  take  proper  action  with 
weapons.  That  Is  another  case  where  buy- 
ing special  avionics  would  have  been  a 
mistake. 

In  the  case  of  the  defensive  avionics 
equipment — the  ECM — an  entirely  new 
development  is  being  accomplished  using 
the  most  advanced  technology  available 
so  that  as  the  B-1  is  deployed.  It  will 
possess  the  latest  and  best  in  electronic 
coimtermeasures  equipment. 

Finally,  the  life  cycle  cost  figures  cited 
in  the  Senator's  remarks  are  grossly 
overstated.   More  Important,   the  B-1 


force  will  cost  substantially  less  than  the 
B-52  force  to  maintain  and  fly  over  the 
course  of  its  lifetime. 

In  summary,  the  Air  Force  has  done  a 
fine  Job  in  develc^Ing  an  aircraft  which 
will  be  able  to  perform  its  mission  un- 
der extremely  dwnandlng  circumstances. 
T^e  aircraft  will  do  its  Job  better  than 
any  other  and  will  be  a  cost-effectlTe  ad- 
dition to  our  stn^teglc  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  further  breakdown  on  the 
analysis  and  some  added  material  per- 
taining to  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  opened  this  series  of  debates. 
I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure of  standing  here  in  the  Chamber  and 
discussing  with  him  this  aircraft  which 
is  so  vitally  needed  by  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Senator  Pbozkise 
B-l  program  cost  has  increased  300%. 


Performance  has  been  degraded  to  the  point  that  the  B-1  Is  no 
longer  effective  In  Its  design  mission. 


Cites  Space  Aeronautics,  Jan. 
ment. 


70  as  sottrce  of  original  requlre- 


ImpUes  that  B-1  range  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  that  it  is 
not  much  more  than  the  FB-111  range  which  he  quotes  as  4100  NM. 


States  that  the  B-52  range  Is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  B-1 
and  cites  the  12,600  statute  mile  B-52  record  as  proof.  Also  states 
that  new  engines  would  give  the  B-52  16,000  statute  mile  range. 


Suggests  that  KC-lSSs  could  be  used  as  standoff  bombers  at  low 
cost. 


life  cycle  costs  need  to  be  considered.  In  B-1  cases  they  would 
add  40  blUlon  dollars  to  the  program.  A  new  tanker  wlU  be  required. 


Facts 

In  real  terms,  B-1  Program  cost  has  increased  12%  since  1970. 
There  has  been  zero  real  cost  growth  since  1973.  Inflation  accounts 
for  additional  growth  of  81%. 

The  B-1  can  effectively  perfcarm  the  same  combat  mission  as 
originally  required. 

Same  mission  profile. 

Same  penetration  altitude  and  speed. 

Same  accxuracy. 

Same  payload. 

Completely  covers  the  target  structure  of  the  future. 

Official  performance  requirement  and  estimate  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1970  are  substantlaUy  different  than  cited  by  the  Senator. 
For  example:  range  requirement  was  i^proxlmately  6000NM  as  op- 
posed to  magazine  quote  of  10,000NM. 

The  paper  reduces  the  range  of  the  B-1  weU  below  what  Is  being 
demonstrated  today.  An  erroneously  degraded  range  is  used  to  com- 
pare the  B-1  on  Its  combat  profile  (carrying  a  heavy  payload  and 
with  extensive  low  altitude,  high  speed  flight)  with  the  PB-111  at 
Its  maximum  possible  range  which  Is  flown  at  high  altitudes  with 
no  weapon  payload. 

The  range  capabUltles  of  the  B-62  and  the  B-1  are  very  comparable 
when  performing  the  same  combat  mission. 

The  12,500  statute  mUes  flgure  Is  very  misleading.  This  was 
established  ^-on  a  record  run  by  weight  reduction,  fuel  conserving 
techniques,  nb  payload.  high  altitude  and  insuring  a  tallwlnd.  This 
In  no  way  Is  representative  of  the  way  the  B-52  would  be  flown  on 
a  combat  mission.  But  the  speech  then  compares  this  B-S3  flight 
with  a  B-1  combat  profile  with  a  very  large  paylocul. 

Modifying  the  B-628  with  a  new  engine  would  somewhat  Increase 
its  range.  More  Importantly  this  would  not  Improve  the  most  critical 
parameters :  nuclear  hardness,  flyout  speed,  penetration  speed,  radar 
cross-section,  payload,  and  growth  potential — all  of  which  are  In- 
herent design  features  of  the  B-1.  Such  an  alternative  has  been 
studied  in  detail,  but  clearly  has  been  demonstrated  not  to  be  cost 
effective. 

This  proposal  Is  not  practical.  The  KC-135  has  most  of  the  fuel 
for  transfer  within  the  fuselage.  Furthermore,  the  KC-136  requires 
the  use  of  the  full  nmway  lengths  at  virtually  every  base.  A  modifica- 
tion to  carry  a  standoff  missUe  would  be  very  expensive,  requiring 
extensive  rework  of  the  aircraft.  The  result  would  be  an  aircraft  with 
greatly  degraded  takeoff  and  range  capabUltles  and  would  carry 
only  a  few  missiles. 

We  agree  that  life  cycle  costs  should  be  an  important  factor  In  any 
weapon  system;  however,  the  figure  MOB  is  grossly  overstated.  For 
example,  the  8  to  16  billion  dollar  price  tag  attributed  to  the  air 
refueling  force  Is  actually  4  to  8  times  what  wlU  be  required.  When 
the  total  cost  of  ownersh^  Is  considered,  the  B-1  clearly  demon- 
strates its  cost  effective  advantages  over  any  alternative  examined. 
When  measured  in  real  terms  (Inflation  eliminated),  the  cost  of 
ownership  of  the  B-1  force  during  Its  lifetime  will  t)e  substantially 
less  than  that  for  the  B-52  force,  a  force  which  has  made  a  very 
(X)et  effective  contribution. 
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The  supenonlc  cap  ability  la  not  nMded  and  degrades  range. 
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comes  too  late  to  tie 


TbeB-lhaa 
will  depend  even  more 
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SsNAToa  Pbo: 


8up<  rsonlc  capability  from  9.3  ICaeh  to  1.6  Macb 
ft  algnlflcance  In  redesign. 


Tlie  B-ls  takeoff  dli  tance  Is  not  appreciably  leas  than  the  B-SSs. 


reliance  on  tankers;  therefore,  survlTablllty 
>n  survivability  of  tanker. 


Pacts 

Deployment  of  B-1  will  not  reqiUre  procurement  of  additional 
tankers.  Furthermore,  the  B-1  is  more  efficient  than  B-52  in  deep 
penetration  mission. 

No  compromise  on  B-1  mission  has  been  made.  The  B-1  avionics 
will  provide  the  required  navigation,  weapons  delivery,  and  penetra- 
tion capability.  The  B-1  ECM  equipment  will  incorporate  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  capability. 

The  supersonic  capability  preserves  the  hlgh-altltude,  high-speed 
penetration  option  and  thereby  complicates  and  stresses  the  enemy 
defenses,  llie  B-1  will  have  sufficient  range  with  the  supersonic 
features  to  effectively  perform  Its  combat  mission;  most  supersonic 
features  are  required  for  efficient  operation  at  high  subsonic  speeds 
at  low  altitude — Le.  swept  wing  and  "lovr"  by-paas  engines. 

1.6  Mach  stresses  the  enemy  defenses  nearly  as  much  aa  3.2  Mafih. 
Design  changes  are  nominal  and  the  2.2  Mach  potential  Is  retained 
and  can  be  restored  for  1%  of  program  costs  tf  this  beoomes 
desirable. 

The  difference  is  very  significant.  The  B-C2a  takeoff  distance  of 
10.500'  is  40%  greater  than  the  B-1  takeoff  distance  of  7,600'.  A 
very  large  number  of  airfields  are  In  between  these  lengths.  The 
B-1  will  be  able  to  use  twice  as  many  runways  as  the  B-63. 

The  statement  Is  Incorrect.  The  B-1  can  deliver  its  payload  on 
most  critical  targets  without  refueling — ^refueling  provides  better 
tactics  and  deeper  penetration.  Tankers  are  important  but  their 
loss  doesnt  make  B-1  Ineffective. 


Senator  Proxmibe.  It  is  Interesting  to  com- 
pare the  B-1  envlsloited  by  the  Air  Force 
In  1969,  when  sizable  funding  requests  be- 
gan, with  the  B-1  that  is  now  likely  to 
emerge.  (A  table  conialnlng  a  "1069"  col- 
umn and  a  "1975"  column  Is  included.) 

AiB  FoBCK  Comment.  The  1969  perform- 
ance parameters  shoii'n  In  Senator  Prox- 
mlre's  statement  do  iiot  represent  an  air- 
craft ever  approved  I  y  the  Air  Force  for 
Inclusion  into  the  strategic  forces.  It 
has  never  been  envisioned  that  a  single  air- 
craft could  simultaneously  embody  all  of 
the  characteristics  listed  in  the  "1969" 
colunm.  After  an  Intensive  process  of  con- 
ducting cost,  perfornance,  and  schedule 
trade-offs,  a  realistically  attainable  aircraft 
emerged  In  1970  and  tl  ds  aircraft  bore  scant 
resemblance  to  that  d<  scribed  in  the  "1969" 
column. 

While  the  specifications  under  "1975"  are 
not  completely  accurate — and  the  exact 
figures  are  In  some  ca^es  classified — they  do 
approximately  describe  the  ciirrent  B-1,  an 
advanced  high-quality  aircraft  eminently 
capable  of  performing  its  strategic  mission. 

Senator  PaoxMiBE.  /Ir  Force  Blspllnghoff 
review  group  stated  B-;  subsonic  range  could 
be  reduced  by  up  to  29'  fe . 

Am  FoKCE  CoMMME^rT.  The  Blspllnghoff 
Committee  assessed  the  expected  perform- 
ance of  the  B-1.  To  convey  the  range  of  un- 
certainly that  existed  in  its  estimates,  the 
committee  outlined  th -ee  levels  of  perform- 
ance :  a  "Possible"  Stat  as.  a  "Most  Probable" 
Status,  and  a  "Reasonibly  Adverse"  Status. 
The  worst  case  estlmtte  Indicated  possibly 
an  18%  total  reduction  in  subsonic  mission 
range.  The  Bispllnghcff  Committee  agreed 
that  there  were  no  t(chnlcal  reasons  why 
the  B-1  could  not  carry  out  Its  strategic 
mission,  nor  were  then  i  any  technical  prob- 
lems which  would  prec;  ude  B-1  development 
and  production.  The  Ur  Force  thoroughly 
analyzed  the  Impact  o;  the  committee's  as- 
sessments and  determined  that  even  under 
the  Reasonably  Adver»  case,  the  aircraft 
could  strike  Its  Intended  targets  without  a 
substantial  reduction  In  probability  of  sur- 
vival. 

But  the  "Reasonably  Adverse"  case  has  not 
occurred.  The  B-1  has  remained  solidly 
ahead  of  the  Blspllnghoff  Most  Probable 
estimate  of  subsonic  ra  ige.  The  current  sub- 
sonic range  estimate  shows  a  degradation 
from  1970  of  only  7  t<   9%. 

Senator  Pboxmirz.  "T  le  B-1 'a  range  reduc- 
tion detracts  from  its  target  coverage  abil- 
ity .  .  .,"  limits  maneqverlng,  slashes  loiter 
time,  makes  B-1  mor0  tanker  dependent, 
eliminates  ability  to  iiafe  supersonic  capabil- 


ity. Some  range  reduction  can  be  restored 
by  reducing  payload  or  Increasing  depend- 
ence on  tankers. 

Am  Force  Comment.  Sufficient  flexibility 
Is  available  through  operational  trades  such 
as  tanker  allocation,  tanker  and  bomber  bas- 
ing, and  mission  planning  to  negate  the  ef- 
fects of  Insignificant  reductions  in  range. 
In  fact,  for  the  overall  bomber  force,  greatly 
enhanced  capability  will  occur  In  all  the 
areas  cited  by  Senator  Proxmlre  as  being 
degraded.  For  example,  B-52s  are  now  re- 
quired to  penetrate  to  deep  targets.  These 
aircraft  are  much  less  efficient  than  B-ls  and 
therefore  require  considerably  more  tanker 
support.  When  the  B-1  enters  the  operational 
force,  the  B-528  will  require  less  tanker 
support  for  the  less  demanding  peripheral 
target  role.  The  B-1  will  assume  the  more 
demanding,  deep  penetration  mission,  since 
it  Is  more  efficient  In  that  role. 

Neither  has  the  B-l's  secondary  super- 
sonic capability  been  eliminated.  In  fact, 
with  operational  trades  available  to  the  mili- 
tary planner,  the  original  supersonic  mis- 
sion can  be  retained. 

Senator  PaoxMntE.  "In  contrast  to  the 
B-l's  shrinking  range,  the  B-52  as  it  cur- 
rently exists  Is  the  world's  record-holder  for 
unrefueled  range,  at  12.500  statute  miles  .  .  . 
the  Air  Force  does  not  claim  that  the  B-1 
range  matches  that  of  the  B-52." 

Air  Force  Comment.  Using  data  from  a 
record  setting  B-52  filght  to  compare  with 
an  aircraft  In  an  operational  mission  en- 
vironment using  strict  tactics  and  guidelines 
is  very  misleading.  This  record  run  was  es- 
tablished by  weight  reduction,  fuel  con- 
serving techniques,  low  payload,  flown  all 
at  high  altitudes  where  the  fuel  consump- 
tion is  less  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  tail 
wind.  Moreover,  the  distance  expressed  for 
the  B-52  is  In  statute  miles.  This  is  In  no 
way  representative  of  today's  B-52  and  its 
range/payload  capability.  Modifications  to 
the  B-52  over  the  years  have  reduced  its 
range  considerably  by  degradations  such  as 
external  protrusions  on  the  aircraft. 

In  any  event  a  more  meaningful  expres- 
sion of  B-52  range  on  a  mission  comparable 
with  the  B-1  would  be  about  5,400  nautical 
miles.  Not  only  is  this  less  range  than  the 
B-l's  capability,  but  the  B-52  would  carry 
only  >4  the  payload  at  substantially  lower 
penetration  speed  and  a  higher,  more  vul- 
nerable altitude  than  the  B-1.  Thus,  a  B-52 
which  accomplishes  a  mission  approximating 
the  range  of  the  B-1,  does  so  with  Vi  the 
payload  and  a  significantly  lower  probability 
of  survival. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Giving  the  B-52s  the 


kind  of  engines  used  by  the  747  and  otlier 
wide-body  transports  can  Increase  range  by 
20-30%.  "This  woud  not  Just  reduce  the 
B-fi2'8  need  for  tanker  support,  It  would 
virtually  eliminate  it." 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  Air  Force  exam- 
ined the  performance  of  re-englned  B-528 
in  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  (JSBS). 
Refueling  support  is  decreased,  not  elimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  merely  re-englnlng  the 
B-fi2  does  nothing  about  Its  lower  speed, 
small  weapons  load  and  enormously  larger 
radar  cross  section.  The  JSBS  showed  that 
the  B-52  (re-englned  B-52)  would  suffer 
very  high  attrition  and  that  Its  marginal 
capability  against  advanced  threats  was 
about  Ys  that  of  the  B-1.  The  re-en^ned 
B-52  Is  obviously  not  a  very  effective  choice, 
regardless  of  Its  increased  range. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Suggested  that  KC- 
1358  could  be  used  as  standoff  bombers  pro- 
viding a  low-cost  Improvement  to  the  stra- 
tegic forces. 

Air  Force  Comment.  Aside  from  the  ques- 
tionable effectiveness  of  cruise  missiles  in 
penetrating  targets  defended  by  low-alti- 
tude surface-to-air  missiles,  a  EO-135  con- 
figured as  a  standoff  bomber  wo\ild  not  pro- 
vide an  Improvement  to  our  strategic  forces. 
The  KC-135  Is  configured  Internally  so  that 
It  Is  not  practical  to  carry  missiles  within 
the  fuselage.  A  Boeing  707,  after  a  high- 
cost  modification,  could  probably  be  con- 
figured to  carry  several  internal  SRAM  racks. 
In  addition,  two  external  SRAM  racks  could 
be  Installed.  However,  the  substantially  In- 
creased drag  and  weight  would  require  a 
14,000  foot  take-off  roll  (virtually  no  run- 
ways have  this  length)  and  extract  a  range 
degradation  of  approximately  2000  NM.  An 
aircraft  with  these  characteristics  would 
have  very  limited  survivability  and  utility. 

Senator  Proxmire.  One  might  well  ask 
how  It  Is  that,  with  a  $20  billion  program 
price  tag,  the  B-1  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  range  than  the  B-52.  There 
are  several  answers  for  this,  but  the  primary 
reason  \b  the  B-l's  unnecessary  supersonic 
capability.  By  making  the  B-1  supersomc, 
the  Air  Force  was  forced  to  compromise  the 
B-l's  all-important  subsonic  performance. 
Wing  fuselage,  and  especially  engine  design 
all  suffered,  since  the  design  requirements 
of  supersonic  and  subsonic  flight  differ  sub- 
stantially. The  result  was  degraded  range. 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  supersonic  capa- 
bility does  not  significantly  degrade  range. 
The  B-1  has  much  more  efficient  fuel  con- 
sumption than  the  B-62.  However,  by  de- 
sign. It  is  smaller  than  the  B-52,  and  de- 
votes more  of  its  internal  space  to  weapons 
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than  does  the  B-62.  Consequently,  while  the 
B-52  is  one-third  larger,  the  B-1  can  carry 
twice  the  payload  of  the  B-52.  The  range 
figure  cited  for  the  B-52  is  a  high  altitude 
range,  a  figiire  which  Is  essentially  meaning- 
less at  low  altitude  because  the  B-52's  must 
penetrate  to  reach  their  targets. 

The  B-l's  wing,  fuselage,  and  engine  de- 
sign reflect  a  careful  balancing  of  perform- 
ance features.  If  we  wanted  maximum  range, 
we  would  have  designed  It  differently.  The 
key  design  features  were  maximum  launch 
survivability  and  penetration  capability — not 
range.  The  second  balance  was  struck  in 
allocating  Internal  space  between  fuel 
capacity  and  payload.  Thus,  the  B-1  has  an 
overwhelmingly  superior  capability  to  pene- 
trate enemy  defenses,  with  twice  the  num- 
ber of  weapons,  at  about  the  same  range  as 
the  B-52.  When  longer  ranges  are  required, 
additional  fuel  can  be  carried  in  weapons  bay 
tanks  m  lieu  of  weapons. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  the  super- 
sonic capability  of  the  B-1  is  required.  A 
modern  bomber  for  the  1980's  and  beyond 
requires  the  speed  and  altitude  versatility 
to  provide  a  broad  range  of  operational 
tactics,  to  counter  future  threat  uncertain- 
ties, to  hedge  against  degradations  In  pene- 
tration aids  effectiveness,  and  to  be  capable 
of  all  probable  bomber  tasks.  A  subsonic- 
only  design  would  never  allow  supersonic 
operations,  regardless  of  how  desirable  the 
tactic  could  become  in  the  future.  The  super- 
sonic capability  of  the  B-1  complicates  the 
defensive  problem  and  increases  the  cost 
of  enemy  defenses,  since  defenses  optimized 
to  counter  high  altitude  supersonic  pene- 
trators  are  Ineffective  against  low  altitude 
attaclES.  If  the  supersonic  capability  were 
removed,  enemy  resources  required  for  de- 
fense against  this  capability  could  be  ap- 
plied in  other  areas. 

The  impact  of  the  supersonic  require- 
ment on  the  design  of  the  B-1  was  not  great. 
The  basic  requirements  for  fast  takeoff  and 
high  speed  low  altitude  penetration  dictated 
the  fundamental  design  of  this  aircraft.  The 
engine  was  also  optimized  for  these  two  basic 
mission  capabilities.  Removal  of  the  super- 
sonic features  would  change  low  altitude, 
high  subsonic  speed  engine  performance  by 
an  Insignificant  amount. 

The  Air  Force  estimates  that  the  super- 
sonic capability  represents  less  than  15%  of 
the  cost  of  the  B-1.  On  this  basis,  the  Air 
Force  believes  that  incorporating  the  super- 
sonic capability  Into  the  B-1  design  was  a 
cost-effective  decision. 

Senator  Proxmire.  B-1  takeoff  gross  weight 
is  established  at  395,000  pounds  and  thus 
will  have  no  potential  for  additional  avionics 
or  weapons  carriage. 

Am  Force  Comment.  In  all  weapon  sys- 
tems, adjustments  In  weapon  load  and/or 
avionics  are  made  as  tradeoffs  against  fuel  or 
other  variable  weight  elements.  In  the  case 
of  the  B-1,  the  design  gross  weight  for 
takeoff  purposes  Is  reached  before  the  air- 
craft is  fueled  to  its  maximum  capacity.  All 
air  refuelable  aircraft  are  limited  to  some- 
thing less  than  a  full  fuel  load  for  ground 
handling  operations  when  carrying  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  weapons  and  avionics.  Thus, 
the  stated  limitation  is  not  unique  to  the 
B-1  but  a  normal  design  characteristic. 

The  395,000  lbs  is  a  weight  limit  for  ground 
operation  only.  It  does  not  eliminate  the 
potential  to  carry  additional  avionics  or 
fuel,  since  the  B-1  can  be  refueled  inflight 
to  a  gross  weight  substantially  In  excess  of 
400,000  pounds.  In  addition,  the  aircraft  has 
the  flexibility  to  convert  one  or  more  of  its 
weapons  bays  to  carry  additional  fuel  or 
avionics  with  a  reduced  weapons  load. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Air  Force  notifled 
Congress  in  1975  that  the  top  speed  of  the 
B-1  was  being  dropped  from  2.2  time  the 
speed  of  sound  (Mach  2.2)  to  Mach  1.6.  This 
means  that  the  Air  Force  is  giving  up  exact- 
ly half  of  the  B-l's  supersonic  capability. 


Unfortunately  this  change  comes  much  too 
late  in  the  program  for  the  overall  design 
requirements  to  be  relaxed  so  as  to  slgnin- 
cantly  reduce  program  cost. 

Air  Force  CoMMEirr.  The  reduction  In  the 
supersonic  speed  of  the  B-1  was  based  on  a 
cost-effectiveness  analysts.  As  the  design  of 
an  aircraft  evolves,  the  cost  of  individual 
components  can  be  precisely  defined.  In  the 
B-1  aircraft.  It  was  found  that  the  engine 
Inlet  control  system,  which  allows  efficient 
filght  at  the  higher  supersonic  speeds,  could 
be  simplified  and  production  cost  savings 
would  result.  After  study  of  the  utility  of 
the  Increase  to  the  B-l's  capability  provided 
by  the  additional  supersonic  speed,  the  sim- 
plification was  found  to  be  cost  effective. 

The  inlet  control  system  Is  installed  on  the 
test  aircraft  and  higher  supersonic  speeds 
are  being  demonstrated  In  the  test  program. 
Should  threat  conditions  change  so  that 
the  higher  supersonic  speed  capability  is 
again  required,  the  Inlet  control  system  can 
be  Installed  In  the  production  aircraft  for 
about  1  %  of  the  program  cost. 

The  Mach  1.6  capability  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  cannot  abandon 
their  efforts  to  build  defenses  against  high 
altitude  supersonic  penetration  In  the  face 
of  this  threat. 

Senator  Proxmire.  "The  15%  Increase  in 
take-off  distance  of  the  B-1  report^  by  the 
Air  Force  will  reduce  its  diapersability  and 
hence  its  pre-launch  survivability." 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  pre-launch  sxir- 
vlvablllty  of  the  B-1  Is  not  In^nacted  at  all 
by  the  Increase  In  take-off  distance.  The 
take-off  distance  of  the  B-1  is  significantly 
less  than  that  for  the  B-fi2.  The  B-1  can 
operate  fully  loaded  from  twice  the  number 
of  available  military  and  civilian  airfields  as 
the  B-52,  The  number  of  primary  airfields  in 
the  United  States  which  are  contlnuoTisly 
available  to  the  B-1  Is  about  one  hundred. 
Under  emergency  dispersal  conditions  the 
number  of  available  airfields  can  be  increased 
to  approximately  three  times  that  number. 
allowing  more  than  one  airfield  per  B-1. 

Senator  Proxmire.  "The  B-l's  takeoff  dis- 
tance of  7500  feet  is.  not  appreciably  less 
than  the  B-52's  9580  feet." 

Air  Force  Comment.  Takeoff  distance  for 
the  B-52G  Is  10,600  feet  which  Is  40%  greater 
than  the  B-l's  maximum  gross  weight  take- 
off distance  of  7500  feet.  This  difference  Is 
indeed  significant  in  that  it  permits  the  B-1 
to  operate  from  twice  the  nvunber  of  VS. 
bases  as  the  B-52. 

Senator  Proxmire.  "The  decreasing  range 
of  the  B-1  increases  its  need  for  refueling 
and  thus  Its  dependence  on  tanker  support. 
Therefore,  the  B-l's  siirvlvablllty  will  depend 
even  more  upon  the  survivability  of  the 
tanker  fieet." 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  capability  of  any 
strategic  bomber  Is  dependent  to  some  extent 
on  tanker  survivability;  some  obviously  more 
than  others.  Because  of  its  greater  overall 
efficiency  and  operational  flexibility,  the  B-1 
is  the  least  dependent.  Even  without  refuel- 
ing, the  B-1  can  reach  most  of  the  critical 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sUght  de- 
crease In  the  B-l's  range  does  not  significant- 
ly alter  its  survivability.  And,  in  fact,  as  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  showed,  the 
presence  of  the  B-1  in  the  bomber  force — 
because  the  B-1  can  take  off  at  substantially 
closer  Intervals  and  reaches  escape  range 
much  more  quickly — enhances  the  overall 
survivability  of  the  force,  including  the 
tankers. 

Senator  Proxmdus.  Another  B-1  cajjablllty 
that  was  slashed  for  cost  reasons  is  much  of 
Its  electronic  countermeasures  equipment 
(defensive  avionics):  .  .  .  offensive  avionics 
are  borrowed  from  other  aircraft  and  not 
good  enough;  .  .  .  the  B-1  aircraft  will  only 
use  60%  of  its  potential  avionics. 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  B-1  avionics  ap- 
proach places  first  priority  on  mission  suc- 


cess. The  new  defensive  system,  which  in- 
corporates the  most  advanced  ECM  tech- 
nology, complements  the  basic  B-1  penetra- 
tion characteristics  of  low  altitude,  low  radar 
cross  section  and  high  speed — all  designed 
to  get  the  B-1  to  the  target.  Offensive 
avionics  include  both  proven,  off-the-shelf 
components  and  new  systems  for  accurate 
navigation  and  precise  weapon  delivery.  Off- 
the-shelf  systems  were  selected  when  their 
known  performance  reliability  contrtbuted 
to  mission  success.  Provisions  for  growth 
were  Intentionally  Included  recognizing  that 
an  airplane  designed  for  thirty  years'  owe 
would  be  modified  with  later  technology  sys- . 
tems  as  they  become  available  and  as  the 
threat  and  need  dictate. 

This  approach  represents  a  careful  blend 
of  new  technology  where  needed,  proven  sys- 
tems when  they  did  the  Job — designed  to 
balance  performance  with  cost  to  buy  and 
to  operate — yet  stUl  provide  for  the  future. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Air  Force  has  de- 
fined the  B-1  program  cost  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  several  major  cost  elements  which 
win  be  incurred  if  the  B-1  Is  produced  and 
fiown.  These  additional  life  cycle  costs  are 
addressed  below,  and  total  to  the  sum  of  over 
$40  billion. 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  Air  Force  has 
defined  the  B-l  the  way  it  t'-aditlonally  has 
defined  aircraft  program  elements.  There  are 
so-called  "additional"  life  cycle  costs,  but 
these  are  nearer  $8B  than  «40B.  Cost  of  the 
SRAM  for  the  B-1  has  been  shown  distinct 
from  those  for  the  B-52  and  life  cycle  costa 
have  been  furnished  Congress  upon  request. 

Senator  Psoxmirs.  Each  B-l  will  carry  34 
SRAMs  or  ALCMs.  At  $500,000  each,  the  B-l 
weapons'  cost  will  be  an  additional  $12  mil- 
lion per  plane  and  $3  billion  for  a  fieet  of  243. 

Am  Force  Comment.  The  B-l  will  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  24  SRAMs  or  a  mixture  of 
SRAMs  and  gravity  weapons.  The  planned 
procurement  level  of  SRAM  missiles  for  the 
B-l  is  less  than  $1.3  billion  in  escalated 
dollars,  which  is  about  $5  million  per  plane 
for  the  total  force  of  244  B-ls. 

SenatcM-  Proxmire.  The  10-year  direct  op- 
erating costs  for  the  B-l  will  be  $26  million 
per  plane  and  $6.3  binion  for  the  program 
as  a  whole.  The  10-year  indirect  operating 
costs  for  the  B-l  will  be  $13  mlUion  per 
plane  and  $3.1  billion  for  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

Air  Force  Comment.  The  direct  and  in- 
direct coerts  quoted  by  Senat(»-  Proxmire  are 
grossly  overstated.  For  example,  the  $39  mil- 
llon-per-plane  price  tag  for  direct  and  In- 
direct operating  cost  Is  double  the  estimated 
requirement.  When  measured  in  real  terms, 
the  cost  of  ownership  of  the  B-l  force  dur- 
ing Its  rifetlme  will  be  sulaetantlally  less  than 
for  the  B-52  force  which  is  recognized  for  its 
outstanding  cost-effectiveness. 

Senator  Proxmikk.  Deployment  of  the  B-l 
will  require  additional  tanker  support. 

Am  Force  Combient.  De^^oyment  of  the 
B-l  does  not  require  tanker  resources  above 
the  levels  currently  employed  In  support 
of  the  existing  strategic  bomber  force. 

Although  a  simple  comparison  of  num- 
bers of  bombers  now  to  ntmibers  following 
full  deployment  of  the  B-l  would  super- 
ficially Indicate  the  need  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  tanker,  closer  examination  re- 
veals this  Impression  to  be  Inaccurate.  There 
are  several  peal  life,  operational  factors 
which  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  refueling  require- 
ments. One  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
Is  the  method  of  employing  the  bomber 
force  against  the  enemy  target  sys- 
tem. Today's  bomber  tactics  and  resulting 
tanker  demands  are  a  direct  function  of  the 
aircraft  characteristics,  capabilities  and  ex- 
isting weapons.  B-52*s  are  required  to  attack 
the  most  heavUy  defended  areas  as  weU  as 
the  targets  located  deep  within  enemy  terri- 
tory. The  extended  low  altitude  p>enetratlon 
required  to  meet  this  demanding  task  results 
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directly  In  Increased  tan:  :er  support  requlre- 
menta.  and,  many  of  to<  ay's  bomber  sorties 
woiUd  require  two  or  nore  KC-135's  to  fly 
their  planned  missions. 

Deployment  of  the  B-1  will  provide  not 
only  a  vast  improvement  In  bomber  force 
survivability  and  penetration  effectiveness — 
It  will  allow  selective  ro  ittng  and  targeting 
of  the  B-62  force — both  enhancing  B-52  ef- 
fectiveness and  reducing  their  tanker  de- 
mands. Targets  requiring  extended  high 
speed,  low  altitude  penetration  to  degrade 
enemy  defenses  and  penetrate  deep  within 
enemy  territory  can  be  »rgeted  by  the  B-1 
which  possesses  superlof  penetration  effec- 
tiveness and  low  altitude  range  payload  char- 
acteristics. B-52a  could  then  be  employed 
against  leaser  defended  j  and  shallower  tar- 
gets. The  efficiency  affomed  by  this  type  ot 
employment  Is  graphically  demonstrated 
when  the  tanker  demands  of  a  B-S20  and 
B-1  are  com.pared  for  jan  Identical  sortie 
(total  and  low-altitude  riinge)  In  which  each 
aircraft  is  loaded  with  a  ^yplcal  weapons  load 
and  employs  Its  designed  penetration  air 
speed  and  tactics.  For  such  a  mission  requir- 
ing one  KC-135  to  support  the  B-1,  two 
would  be  required  for  -  — 

fewer  weapons) .  More 
could  deliver  more  tha 
times  as  many  weapoi 
off-loaded  during  air  re 
theB-^a. 

The  KC-135  force  is  capable  of  supporting 
the  19803  bomber  force,  the  B-1  does  not  re- 
qiiire  additional  tankeis  and  there  Is  no 
Air  Force  program  to  'procure  additional 
tankers  for  the  strategic  offensive  mission. 

Senator  Peoxmirx.  NeW  tankers  will  be  re- 
quired at  a  bomber/tanler  ratio  of  between 
l:land2:l.  I 

AiE  PoKCi  Comment.  jJo  new  tankers  are 
required  for  the  B-1.  Therefore,  the  marginal 
cost  of  tankers  for  the  B-1  is  nil.  When  all 
B-ls  are  in  the  force,  thilr  share  of  the  KC- 
135  direct  and  indirect  fosts  (O&S)  will  be 
J2B  over  a  full  ten  year^  or  $8.2  million  per 
B-1.  However,  this  Is  noti  additive  to  the  cost 
of  present  strategic  forc^  as  this  cost  Is  now 
borne  by  the  current  f  orc^. 

Senator  Pboxmirk.  States  B-1  off-the-shelf 
avionics  are  not  adequate.  Insists  that  new 
avionics  will  be  needed  tto  be  effective  to  the 
year  2010  and  will  amount  to  $4  million  per 
airplane.  I 

Am  PoECE  COMMEN^.  The  suggested 
change-out  of  off-the-shWf  offensive  avionics 
is  neither  planned  for  thirty  years  from  now, 
nor  can  It  be  ruled  outi  However,  the  cur- 
rent avionics  suit  and  ital  capability  are  hlgh- 


le  B-52   (to  deliver 

iply  stated,  the  B-1 

two  and  one-half 

per  pound  of  fuel 

fueling  than  would 


ly  adequate  against  the 


projected  threat.  In 


fact,  the  B-1  with  its  cc  st-effectlve  avionics 
approach  Is  unequalled  \n  accuracy  by  any 
long  range  strategic  systetai. 

As  accurately  as  the  Afr  Force  can  project 
Into  the  future,  the  B-1 
growth  provisions  will  a|:compllsh  the  stra- 
tegic mission.  Analysis  I^as  repeatedly  indi- 
cated that  our  approach  is  cost  effective, 
looking  back  over  the  pkst  twenty  years  re- 
veals that  systems  with  g  rowtb  potential,  like 
the  B-52,  have  the  abillt; '  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing threats  or  mission  re  )ulrements,  thereby 
extending  their  useful  ife.  This  Is  far  less 
costly  than  continuously  replacing  a  com- 
plete weapon  system  when  a  minor  portion 
of  it  becomes  obsolescent 

Mr.    President,    I 


Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
shall  be  brief. 

I  congratulate  the 
zona.  It  is  characteris|;ic 
and  his  fine  career  in 
has  taken  the  time  to 
ber  to  discuss  a  mattei 
certainly  a  top  expert 
that  he  decided  to 
bate.  Discussion  certainly 
proves  the  quality 
debate. 


Jon 


ard 


I  tenator  from  Ari- 
of  the  Senator 
he  Senate  that  he 
qome  to  the  Cham- 
about  which  he  is 
I  am  very  happy 
me  in  this  de- 
greatly  im- 
balance of  the 


I  might  say  it  is  a  little  bit  overwhelm- 
ing, however,  that  we  have  not  only  toe 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  but 
also  the  Secretary  of  toe  Air  Force  re- 
plying, but  I  toink  toat  toe  arguments 
are  strong  on  our  side. 

I  shall  say  very  briefly  in  rebuttal  toat 
I  toink  toe  fundamental  criticisms  I 
made  this  morning  stand  up  and  stand 
up  very  well.  The  fact  is  toat  this  weap- 
ons system  has  increased  enormously 
in  cost,  as  I  stated,  between  $45  million 
and  $40  miUion  apiece  to  $84  million, 
perhaps  $100  million,  for  each  copy,  and 
toe  program  will  cost  at  least  $20  billion 
as  toe  Air  Force  concedes. 

It  is  true  toat  most  of  this  increase  is 
caused  by  inflation,  but  not  all  of  it  by 
any  means.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  conceded  about  12  percent  of  this 
was  a  rise  in  real  costs  in  spite  of  the  fact 
toat  we  are  not  getting  toe  plane  toat  we 
were  expected  to  get  in  1969.  In  every 
significant  regard  it  is  a  deteriorated 
plane — takeoff  weight,  takeoff  distance, 
penetration  speed,  advanced  avionics, 
and  so  forto,  right  down  toe  line.  This 
is  the  plane  which  was  expected  to  be  of 
higher  quality  and  greater  performance 
capability  toan  it  is. 

Tomorrow,  I  expect  to  discuss  what  is 
one  of  toe  points  toat  I  toink  is  really 
at  toe  heart  of  it,  and  that  is  toe  mission 
of  toe  B-1  bomber.  Do  we  really  need  a 
B-1  bomber,  or  are  toere  otoer  more 
effective  ways  for  achieving  toat  mission 
for  which  the  B-1  bomber  presumably 
was  designed? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  toe  previous  order,  toere 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  toe  hour  of  1  p.m.,  wito 
statements  therein  Umited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT'S OPP-THE-RECORD  ALLE- 
GATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  4 
years  ago  tois  coming  October  I  was  in 
Montana,  in  Missoula,  my  hometown, 
when  I  became  cognizant  of  toe  fact 
that  a  series  of  allegations  had  been 
made  during  the  Presidential  political 
campaign  affecting  the  int^trity  of  three 
of  my  Democratic  colleagues. 

There  was  the  phony  "Canuck"  letter 
attributed  to  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine. 
There  were  charges  made  against  Sena- 
tors HxTMPHREY  and  Jackson  involving 
sexual  matters  which  were  totally  false, 
totally  unfoimded. 

On  toat  occasion,  addressing  a  gath- 
ering in  Missoula,  I  stated  that  on  my 
retirm  to  Washington  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  ask  that  an  inquiry  be  im- 
dertaken  by  either  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  a  select  committee  into  these 
charges  against  three  of  our  most  highly 
respected  colleagues. 

When  I  came  back  to  Washington  I 
brought  toese  allegations  to  toe  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  toe  first  Demo- 
cratic Conference  and  toey  unanimously 


agreed  that  an  inquiry  should  be  under- 
taken not  only  Into  the  allegations 
against  toese  three  Senators,  but  also — 
and  I  forgot  to  mention  this  in  my  ear- 
lier remarks — an  inquiry  concerning  the 
Watergate  break-in.  After  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  took  toat  action,  toe 
Senate  followed  suit. 

On  toe  basis  of  that  senatorial  initia- 
tive toe  so-called  Watergate  Committee, 
imder  Senator  Ervin,  came  Into  being. 
I  had  no  idea,  at  toat  time,  that  toe  alle- 
gations involving  the  break-in  at  toe 
Watergate  headquarters  of  toe  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  would  ex- 
pand Into  what  eventually  became  a 
whole  series  of  charges,  many  of  toem 
true  and  proven,  some  of  toem  yet  to 
be  proven. 

May  I  say  furtoer  toat  last  October, 
after  reading  in  toe  press  about  allega- 
tions being  made  about  Communists  or 
agents  of  toe  KGB  being  employed  on 
Senate  committees  and  on  Senate  staffs, 
I  directed  a  communication  to  Senator 
Church  of  Idaho,  toe  chairman  of  toe 
select  committee  looking  Into  intelligence 
activities,  which  likewise  was  generated 
in  toe  Senate,  and  asked  him  to  investi- 
gate toese  allegations  and  to  notify  me 
if  toere  were  any  truto  in  toem. 

He  acknowledged  my  letter.  He  indi- 
cated toat  something  on  toe  order  of 
50  House  Members  had  made  toe  same 
request  and  in  his  acknowledgement,  un- 
der date  of  October  30,  1975,  he  enclosed 
a  letter  from  the  Director  of  toe  FBI 
to  Frajjk  Church,  chairman.  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions Wito  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities. In  part,  toe  letter  stated: 

The  Seminar  was  advised  that  the  FBI 
has  no  information  indicating  that  Soviet 
KGB  officers  have  infiltrated  any  congres- 
sional staffs. 

Furtoermore,  Mr.  Kelley  states: 
If  the  FBI  did  obtain  such  Information 
indicating  infiltration  of  a  congressional 
office  or  staff,  such  information  would  be 
promptly  fiuTilshed  to  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  toat  this  cor- 
respondence and  a  letter  to  Senator 
Church  from  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Kelley, 
Director  of  toe  FBI,  be  printed  in  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
Record,  as  follows: 

OCTOBIEB  31,  1975. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Russell  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Mansfield:  Since  receiving 
your  request,  I  have  directed  the  staff  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations  that  the  KGB  had 
Infiltrated  Congressional  staffs.  In  the  course 
of  that  investigation,  the  Staff  Director,  Wil- 
liam G.  Miller,  received  a  briefing  from  the 
FBI  about  KGB  activities  on  the  HUl.  The 
FBI  said,  diirlng  the  briefing,  that  It  has  no 
evidence  at  this  time  of  any  infiltration  or 
penetration  of  Congressional  staff. 

Today  I  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  the  enclosed  letter  and  "confidential" 
memorandum.  These  outline  in  greater  de- 
tail the  briefing  received  by  the  staff  from 
the  Senate  Select  Committee. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  fifty  Con- 
gressmen asking  my  Committee  to  investigate 
the  allegation  of  KGB  infiltration.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  service  to  put  this  nmior  to 
rest.  Therefore,  I  am  planning  to  release  pub- 
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Ucly  Director  Kelley's  letter  to  me,  after  re- 
plying to  the  Congressmen. 

The  memorandum,  as  opposed  to  the  letter. 
Is  classified  "Confidential"  and  appropriate 
safety  precautions  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect this  classification.  I  am  asking  the 
Bureau  to  declassify  the  memoranduin  If 
possible.  Should  this  effort  to  declassify  be 
successful,  I  wiU  inform  you  at  that  time. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  Chttbch, 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the  Dkptjtt  Attobnet 

QZNZSAI., 

Washington,  D.C.  October  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttkch, 

Chairman.  VS.  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Activities.  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dbab  Senatob  Chttbch:  This  is  in  reference 
to  a  letter  dated  October  28.  1976,  from  Mr. 
John  Eliff  of  your  Committee  staff  to  As- 
sistant Bureau  Director  W.  Raymond  Wan- 
naU  r>f  the  Intelligence  Division  concerning 
allegations  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  in  possession  of  information  In- 
dicating that  there  are  Soviet  agents  on  cer- 
tain Senators'  staffs.  In  bis  letter  Mr.  Mliff 
requested  that  the  Bureau  provide. the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  with  a  brief  written 
statement  of  the  FBFs  position  regarding 
these  allegations. 

Attached  and  transmitted  herewith  is  a 
letter  from  Director  Kelley  and  a  memoran- 
dum classified  Confidential  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  in  response 
to  Mr.  Eliff's  request. 
Sincerely, 

Michel  E.  Shaheen,  Jr., 
Special    Counsel    for    Intelligence 
CoordiJiation. 

U.S.  Dkpahtment  of  Jttstice, 
Washington,  D.C.  October  30. 1975. 
Hon.  Frank  Chxjkch, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  to  Study  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  With  Respect  to 
Intelligence  Activities.  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1975,  Mr.  John  T.  Elliff,  Director, 
Domestic  Intelligence  Task  Force,  addressed  a 
communication  to  Assistant  Director  W. 
Raymond  Wannall  of  this  Bvu^au,  Mr.  Elliff 
advised  that  your  Committee  has  recentty 
learned  of  aUegations  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Is  In  possession  of 
Information  Indicating  that  there  are  Soviet 
agents  on  seven  Senators'  staffs.  Mr.  Elliff 
requested  that  the  Committee  be  given  a 
brief  written  statement  of  the  FBI's  position 
regardmg  these  allegations  which  may  be 
made  public  by  the  Committee.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Elliff  requested  that  the  Committee  be  fur- 
nished the  substance  of  a  briefing  which  was 
afforded  to  Mr.  WilUam  G.  Miller,  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Select  Committee,  and  himself 
several  weeks  ago.  The  latter  Item  was  re- 
quested for  the  Select  Committee's  con- 
fidential consideration. 

On  October  9,  1975,  accompanied  by  Assist- 
ant Director  Wannall,  I  appeared  before  the 
Congressional  Seminar  on  Intelligence  and 
Internal  Security  sponsored  by  the  American 
Cionservatlve  Union  In  Washington,  D.C.  Dur- 
ing the  question  and  answer  period  following 
my  prepared  remarks,  several  Seminar 
participants  asked  for  clarification  and  com- 
ment regarding  a  reported  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Barry  Qoidwater  that  KGB  Intelligence 
officers  had  Infiltrated  seven  Congressional 
OT  Senate  staffs.  The  Seminar  was  advised 
that  the  FBI  has  no  Information  Indicating 
that  Soviet  KGB  officers  have  infiltrated  any 
Congressional  staffs.  Mr.  Wannall  stated  that 
It  was  not  a  case  of  Infiltration  but  "more  of 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  hostile  Intelligence 
services  to  make  contacts  not  only  on 
Capitol  Hill  but  elsewhere  with  Individuals 


who  are  in  positions  of  Infiuence  or  In  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  Information  which  Is  of  value 
to  the  hostile  intelligence  services."  Mr. 
Wannall  continued  that  If  the  FBI  did  obtain 
such  Information  Indicattog  Infiltration  of  a 
Congressional  office  or  staff,  such  Information 
woiild  be  promptly  furnished  to  the  appro- 
priate Senator  or  Congressman. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Elllff,  there 
is  attached  a  memorandum  summarizing  the 
briefing  that  was  afforded  to  members  of  your 
staff  on  August  7, 1975. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CXabemce  M.  Kelley. 

Director. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
we^,  a  Senator,  once  again  Mr.  Jackson 
was  accused  of  having  or  at  least  was 
alleged  to  have  a  Communist  on  his  staff, 
and  I  believe  certain  questions  were 
raised  about  Miss  Dorotoy  Fosdick.  Any- 
one who  knows  Senator  Jackson  and  the 
care  wito  which  he  conducts  toe  affairs 
of  his  office  must  be  aware  that  toese 
allegations,  to  say  toe  least,  were  highly 
dubious. 

Dorotoy  Posdick,  whom  I  have  known 
for  30  years,  is  in  my  opinion  an  out- 
standing staff  member  of  toe  Senate,  and 
I  think  her  record  Is  unblemished.  As 
far  as  her  association  wlto  Alger  Hiss 
was  concerned,  I  talked  to  Dorotoy  last 
weekend  and  she  said  she  had  no  direct 
connection  wlto  Mr.  Hiss,  that  she 
worked  at  that  time  under  anotoer  mem- 
ber of  toe  State  Department  and  did  so 
In  relation  to  setting  up  toe  United  Na- 
tions, I  believe  in  San  Fraiicisco. 

Everyone  tn  this  Chamber  knows 
Dorothy  Fosdick.  knows  of  her  integrity 
and  dedication,  and  knows  also  toat  she 
was  toe  first  woman  appointed  to  toe 
policy  planning  staff  in  toe  State  De- 
partment and  has  since  that  time  been 
in  Grovemment  service  eitoer  downtown 
or  here  on  toe  Hill,  most  of  toe  time 
on  Senator  Jackson's  staff. 

As  far  as  a  Communist  on  toe  Senator's 
staff  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  of  one. 
If  toere  is  one  I  think  he  or  she  should 
be  named  by  toose  who  make  allegations 
of  this  kind  which  are  most  serious. 

I  rise  at  tois  time  in  my  capacity  as 
majority  leader  and  on  my  responsibility 
in  beh^  of  toe  entire  Senate,  of  my 
colleagues.  Republican  and/or  Demo- 
cratic, who  may  be  subject  to  allega- 
tions or  malicious  Innuendoes. 

Senator  Jackson  and  Miss  Fosdick  are 
fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  toem- 
selves.  But  in  tois  alleged  background 
conference  or  off-toe-record  conference, 
according  to  toe  Atlanta  Journal,  toe 
Vice  President: 

Reportedly  told  the  Republicans  that  one 
would  have  to  be  naive  to  beUeve  that  among 
535  Members  of  Congress  and  their  thou- 
sands of  employees  there  weren't  some  work- 
ing for  Interests  other  than  the  United 
States. 

If  there  are  any  such  persons,  toeir 
names  should  be  laid  out  and  the  facts 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole.  Otherwise,  speculation  by  one 
who,  under  the  Constitution  presides  over 
toe  Senate,  serves  only  to  denigrate  and 
to  raise  imwarranted  doubts  among  toe 
people  on  toe  entire  membership. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  following  toe  deato  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  last  year,  at  which  time  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  and  I  traveled  to 
China  for  the  cer«nonies,  I  reported  back 
to  toe  Select  Committee  on  IntelUgoice, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  toe  Vice 
Presidoit  had  told  me,  in  fnmt  of  wit- 
nesses, toat  seven  or  nine — ^I  forgot  toe 
number — offices  on  toe  Hill  had  been 
infiltrated. 

I  think  it  was  toe  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  who  demanded  of  Senator 
Church  that  an  investigation  be  held  of 
this.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GOI JDWATER.  The  FBI  toorough- 
ly  Investigated  toe  ^itire  Hill  and  came 
up  wlto  the  answer  that  toere  were  no 
known  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers in  any  office  on  toe  Hill. 

I  merely  wanted  to  refresh  toe  major- 
ity leader's  mind  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  toe  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  As  did  toe  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  I  toank  him  for 
clearing  toe  record  and  setting  forto  toe 
facts  as  toey  are  and  as  he  knows  toem. 
especially  as  a  member  of  that  cc«nmlt- 
tee. 

However,  as  I  said.  Senator  Jackson 
can  speak  for  himself.  Dr.  Fosdick  can 
speak  for  herself.  I  am  sure  toat  if  toere 
is  any  indication  of  impropriety,  or  of 
any  member  of  that  staff  or  any  otoer 
stsiff  in  toe  Senate  working  for  interests 
otoer  than  toe  United  States,  those 
names  will  be  f  ortocoming. 

I  toink  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  served  togetoer 
in  the  House  for  10  years  and  came  to 
the  Senate  togetoer.  as  toe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  did,  because 
we  were  all  in  toe  same  class.  Ttie  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  my  friend,  a 
man  whose  Integrity  and  patriotism  I 
have  never  doubted.  While  we  have 
differed  on  matters  and  issues,  that  in 
no  way  has  disturbed  our  personal  rela- 
tionship. 

I  point  out  that  toere  are  stringent 
precautions  in  toe  Senate  to  assure  toat 
toe  national  security  Is  protected.  Sen- 
ate employees  who  deal  wito  security 
matters  are  required  to  obtain  security 
clearance  from  toe  executive  branch. 

In  any  event,  if  toere  were  any  aberra- 
tions or  any  violations,  toe  proper  means 
would  be  to  consult  wito  toe  joint  Sen- 
ate leadership,  so  toat  we  could  look  into 
toese  matters.  It  should  not  be  done 
torough  allegations  which  may  or  may 
not  be  proved  but  which  create  impres- 
sions which  are  hsumful  to  toe  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

As  I  say.  Senator  Jackson  can  take 
care  of  himself,  and  he  can  take  care  of 
his  staff.  But  so  far  as  allegations  af- 
fecting Congress  and  toe  Senate  are  con- 
cerned, I  toink  toat  covers  a  wider  area; 
and  the  joint  leadership  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  toat  the  integrity, 
toe  dedication  and  toe  patriotism  of  Sen- 
ators and  toelr  staffs  are  reiterated  time 
and  time  again.  F\uihermore.  if  toere 
is  deviousness,  if  toere  are  any  Com- 
munists, ff  toere  are  any  people  working 
for  interests  otoer  toan  toose  of  toe 
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United  States,  those 
laid  out  on  the  tabl; 

There  is  a  smudge 
present  time,  and  I 
should  be  cleared 
of  Senators  and 
gress  should  be  rees 

Thase  allegations 
been  made;  I  do  not 
were  on  the  basis 
conference.  I  hope 
be  found  to  do  awaj 
conferences,  becaus^ 
that  out  of  the 
trouble.  I  believe 
as  advocated  by 
ator  Stone  and 
tended  to  areas 
well.  We  should  get 
terfuge  of  a 
off-the-record 
out.  for  all  to  see. 

I  hope  that  if 
the  allegations — an( 
"allegations" — they 
immediately.  If 
appropriate  steps 
forthcoming,  so 
reputations  of  the 
not  "oe  tarnished 
laid  to  rest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  associate  myself 
priate  remarks  that 
by  the  distinguishet 

I  think  that  the 
Mr.   Rockefeller, 
was  reckless  at  besi 
coming  of  the  No.  2 
country  to  make 
ment,  if  he,  indeec , 
did  not  make  such 
should  say  so.  If  he 
produce  with  respec)t 
the  staffs  of 
the  House,  he  should 
cloud  over  the 
permitted  to  linger 

As  the  majority 
laid  out  on  the 
priate  actions  can 
any  Communists 
them.  If  the  Vice 
such  evidence,  then 
and  his  apology 
Senator  Jackeon 
members  of  Senator 
to  the  Senate. 

These  kinds  of 
founded  or  founde< 
subject  of  off-the- 
vvith  reporters.  The\ 
the  open  if  they  c 
If  the  Vice  Presideiit 
and  does  not  issue 
President  of  the 
disassociate  himself 
by  the  Vice  Presiden 

I  hope  that  Mr 
an  apology.  If  he 
which  I  would 
quite  another  thing 
that  he  can.  If  them 
ator  in  this  body 
taken  positions 
one  might  expect 
individual 
mimists  or  under 
Communist  member 
be  Senator  Jacksom 


names  should  be 
for  all  to  see., 
in  the  sky  at  the 
think  that  smudge 
and  the  integrity 
Senate  and  Con- 
tkblished 
nay  or  may  not  have 
know,  because  they 
an  ofif-the-record 
some  way  would 
with  ofif-the-record 
it  appears  to  me 
times  comes  only 
the  sunshine  law. 
Chiles  and  Sen- 
should  be  ex- 
the  Senate  as 
away  from  the  sub- 
conference,  an 
,  and  lay  it  all 


conf  e  rence 


there  is  any  validity  to 

I  repeat  the  word 

will  be  cleared  up 

theyl^re  not,  I  hope  that 

response   will   be 

the  integrity  and 

aeople  involved  will 

this  matter  will  be 


such 


tab  e 
b; 


:i;r 


an 


can 
strc  ngly 


V  ho 
exai  ;tly 

w  3Uld 

sympathy  tic 
aiy 
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qYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  very  appro - 
lave  just  been  made 
majority  leader, 
reported  statement  by 
true  as  reported, 
It  is  highly  unbe- 
public  official  in  this 
a  careless  state- 
made  such.  If  he 
a  charge,  then  he 
has  any  evidence  to 
to  Communists  on 
5  of  the  Senate  or 
produce  it.  Such  a 
should  not  be 


Sei  late 


ijeader  said,  let  it  be 
and  then  appro- 
taken.  If  there  are 
eiiployed,  get  rid  of 
Pr<  sident  does  not  have 
he  should  apologize, 
shJDuld  extend  beyond 
go   also    to   the 
Jackson's  staff,  and 


and 


enlarges,  whether  un- 

ought  not  be  the 

Record  conversations 

ought  to  be  made  in 

n  be  substantiated. 

does  not  apologize 

y  evidence,  then  the 

t%iited  States  should 

fro.-n  this  statement 


RCiCK 


EFELLER  Will  make 

produce  evidence — 

doubt — that  Is 

but  I  do  not  believe 

were  only  one  Sen- 

has  consistently 

counter  to  what 

be  taken  by  an 

toward  the  Com- 

influence  by  any 

of  any  staff,  it  would 

He  has  spoken  out 


in  opposition  to  detente  as  it  is  being 
Implemented  presently.  He  has  taken 
tough  stands  with  respect  to  the  Soviets. 
He  has  taken  tough  stands  with  respect 
to  the  SALT  talks.  I  think  there  is  every 
indication  to  the  contrary  of  what  has 
been  implied  in  the  reported  statements 
emanating  from  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

So  I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller  owes  it 
not  only  to  Senator  Jackson,  not  only  to 
Senator  Jackson's  stafif,  but  also  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  over  which 
the  Vice  President  presides,  and  also  to 
the  American  people.  I  hope  that  the 
apology  will  be  forthcoming. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjourrmient  imtil  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  and  after 
any  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators are  completed,  tf  such  orders  are 
entered,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  nilnutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  April 
14,  1976,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  received  stating  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  8235)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


REPORTS    OF     COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  entered 
on  April  14, 1976,  the  following  reports  of 


committees  were  submitted  on  April  23 
19  <6: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  2679.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  (Rept 
No.  94-756) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  12228  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-757). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  406.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
Importance  of  sound  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  (Rept.  No.  94-758) . 

By  Mr.  HASKIELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  1526.  A  bill  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  purposes  of  certain  public  lands 
In  northern  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
po-ses  (Rept.  No.  94-759) ; 

S.  2004.  A  bill  to  eliminate  a  restriction  on 
use  of  certain  lands  patented  to  the  city  of 
Hobart,  Kiowa  Coimty,  Okla.  (Rept.  No.  94- 
760);  and 

S.  2555.  A  blU  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Rangelands  Rehabilitation  and  Protection 
Program  (Rept.  No.  94-761) , 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  with  amendments: 

S.  3105.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  In  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomlce  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-762).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
pursuant  to  previous  order. 


PINAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  GOVERN- 
MENTAL OPERATIONS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  INTELLIGENC^E  ACTIVI- 
TTES— REPORT  SUBMITTED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT  (REPT.  NO. 
94-755) 

Under  authority  of  April  14,  1976,  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities,  on  April  23,  1976, 
submitted  its  final  report,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  tbe 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 
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On  April  16,  1976: 

8.  719,  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of  patent 
numbered  92,187  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion. 

S.  720,  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of  patent 
numbered  64,296  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
American  Legion. 

S.  721,  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of  patent 
numbered  55.398  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
American  I^eglon  Auxiliary. 

S.  804,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoralda  E. 
Lasttmosa. 

S.  832,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kristen 
Marisol  Kneebone. 

S.  2308,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  boundaries  of  the  Bristol 
Cliffs  Wilderness  Area. 

S.  3108,  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  94- 
187  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  In  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974.  and  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  April  19,1976: 

SJ.  Res.  101,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating that  week  In  November  which  in- 
cludes Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

On  April  21,  1976: 

S.J.  Res.  35,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
March  13,  1977,  as  the  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week." 

S.  2444,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  the  new  October  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30  fiscal  year. 

S.  2445,  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
changes  In  laws  necessary  because  of  the 
October-September  fiscal  year. 

S.  3056.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  emergency 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  the  recent  earthquakes  In  Guatemala. 
On  April  22,  1976: 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the 
protection  afforded  animals  In  transit  and 
to  assure  humane  treatment  of  certain  ani- 
mals, and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  REVISIONS  TO  DE- 
FERRALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 

STATES 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  report  revisions  to 
two    deferrals    previously    transmitted. 

A  deferral  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  over- 
seas program  of  scientific  activities  has 
been  increased  by  $10.7  million.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  court  order,  another  reve- 
nue sharing  payment — this  one  for  $18.7 
million — to  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been 
deferred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  details  of  each  revised  deferral 
are  contained  In  the  attached  reports. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Whtie  House,  April  26,  1976. 


REPORT  ON  THE  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS   PROGRAM— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  163(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  a  re- 
port on  the  trade  agreements  program 
and  on  Import  relief  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  workers,  firms,  and  com- 
munities under  the  Act  In  calendar  year 
1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  April  26,  1976. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  A(7nNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, describing  Its  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  April  26,  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  1974  UPLAND  COT- 
TON PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  £u;cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  609,  Public  Law  91-524,  91st 
Congress,  as  extended  by  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 
the  1974  upland  cotton  program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  April  26. 1976. 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  SERV- 
ICES TO  RURAL  AMERICA— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  sixth 

annual  report  on  Government  services 

to  rural  America,  as  required  by  the 

Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hoxtse,  April  26.  1976. 


ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
U.S.  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY — ^MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  received  on 
April  19,  1976,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Section  203(b)  (2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 1  am  transmitting 
this  r^xjrt  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
my  determination  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  footwear  industry 
producing  footwear  covered  by  the 
afiOrmative  finding  of  Fdbruary  20,  1976, 
of  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  (USITC)  under  section  201 
(d)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act.  As  my  decision 
does  not  provide  import  relief  to  that 
industry.  I  am  setting  forth  both  the 
reasons  why  I  have  determined  that  im- 
port relief  is  not  in  the  national  economic 
Interest  and  other  actions  I  am  taking  to 
help  the  footwear  industry  and  workers. 

I  have  decided,  considering  the  Inter- 
ests of  both  the  American  consumers  and 
producers,  that  expedited  adjustment 
assistance  Is  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  the  Injury  to  the  U.S.  footwear  indus- 
try and  its  employees  as  a  result  of 
imports. 

My  decision  was  based  ujxjn  my  evalu- 
ation of  the  national  economic  interest. 
A  remedy  involving  import  restrsdnts 
would  have  lessened  competition  in  the 
shoe  industry  and  resulted  in  higher  shoe 
prices  for  American  consumers  at  a  time 
when  lowering  the  rate  of  Infiation  is 
essential.  Footwear  makes  up  IMt  per- 
cent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Import  restraints  would  also  have 
exposed  industrial  and  agricultural  trade 
to  compensatory  Import  concessi(His  or 
retaliation  against  U.8.  exports.  This 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  damaged  U.S.  exports. 

Adjustment  assistance  will  benefit  the 
many  smaller  enterprises  which  have 
been  seriously  injured,  whereas  the 
USITC  report  casts  grave  doubt  on  im- 
port relief  as  an  effective  remedy  for 
these  firms;  import  relief  would  dispro- 
portionately ben^t  the  21  larger  firms 
which  produce  50%  of  domestic  ou^ut, 
but  which  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
petitive with  imports. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  consistent 
with  the  President's  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation, including  costs  to  all  consumers, 
which  Import  restrictions  would  raise. 

The  U.S.  footwear  industry  Is  bene- 
fitting from  a  substantial  increase  In 
production,  shipments,  and  employment 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  recovery.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  number  of  plants  have  re- 
opened, order  backlogs  of  domestic  man- 
ufacturers have  increased,  and  proflt- 
ablUty  has  improved. 

As  the  U.S.  economy  recovers  from  the 
recession,  domestic  production  of  non- 
rubber  footwear  Is  rising  significantly.  In 
February,  1976  (the  latest  month  for 
which  data  are  available)  the  output  was 
41,137,000  pairs.  This  Is  up  from  40.- 
985,000  in  January,  and  is  the  highest 
monthly  production  figure  since  May, 
1974.  The  monthly  average  for  1976  to 
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date  is  41.106,100;   for  the  year   1974, 
37.750.000;  for  1975^  36,143.000. 


J53.    employmen 
which  has  also  be< 
over  recent  years, 
picking  up.  The  to 


in  the  Industry, 
steadily  declining 
;o  shows  signs  of 
average  monthly 


employment  for  thejindustry  in  1975  was 
163.000  workers,  ctompared  to  178,000 
for  the  year  1974  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1976  thd  monthly  average  is 
172.000  the  highest  feince  July,  1974. 

Meanwhile,  imports  of  the  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  covered  by  the  USITC  rec- 
ommendation (all  eicept  zoris  and  paper 
slippers)  have  been |  leveling  off.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1976,  there  \»ere  29,238,000  pairs, 
down  from  32,200,0i  »o  in  January. 

In  considering  thi ;  effect  of  import  re- 
straints on  the  International  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Tradi  f  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
concluded  that  sucl  i  restraints  would  be 
contrary  to  the  U.S  policy  of  promoting 
the  development  of  an  open,  nondis- 
criminatory and  fair  world  economic 
system.  The  goal  of  this  policy  is  to  ex- 
pand domestic  emi)loyment  and  living 
standards  through  increased  economic 
eflBciency. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labi  >r  to  give  expeditious 
consideration  to  aiiy  petitions  for  ad- 
justment assistanc;  filed  by  footwear 
firms  producing  ar  icles  covered  by  the 
USITC  report,  and  their  workers.  I  have 
also  instructed  th^  Secretaries  to  file 
supplementary  budket  requests  for  ad- 
justment assistance^  funds,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  out  my  program. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  ffJegotiations  to  mon- 
itor U.S.  footwear  trade,  watching  both 
the  levels  and  quantities  of  imports  as 
well  as  of  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment. If  signilcant  changes  occur, 
they  will  be  report*  d  to  me  with  appro- 
priate recommendations. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Housi:.  Avril  16, 1976. 


adoption  of  energy-cwiservation  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  and  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  undertake  research  £ind  to  de- 
velop energy  conservation  performance 
standards,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tne 
Speaker  appointed  as  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  the  delegation  to 
attend  the  conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  in  Acapulco  and  Mex- 
ico City  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Satterfield, 
Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Dervvinski,  Mr.  Clancy, 
and  Mr.  McClort. 


MESSAGES  FR  DM  THE  HOUSE 


Represei  itatives 

its 


At  12:03  p.m.. 
House  of 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
nounced  that  the 
following  bills  in 
concurrence  of  the 

HJl.  13069.  An  act 
the  authorization 
unemployment  fund 

HJl.   13172.  An  ac' 
appropriations  for  thi  t 
30.  1976,  and  the 
30,  1976.  and  for 


message  from  the 
itives  delivered  by 
.^  reading  clerks,  an- 
Eouse  has  passed  the 
^hich  it  requests  the 
1  Senate: 


for 


otter 


The  message  alsi  > 
House  has  agreed  t  > 
lution  (H.  Con.  Re  i 
return  of  H.R.  8231 
enrollment,  in  whi(  h 
currence  of  the  Senate. 

At  2:12  p.m.,  a 
of  Representatives 
announced  that 
pointed  Mr.  Stephens 
the  part  of  the  He  use 
on   the   disagreeiig 
Houses  on  the  bill 
low-income  persons 
homes,   to   facilitfite 


to  extend  and  Increase 

making  lofuis  to  the 

of  the  Virgin  Islsuids; 

making  supplemental 

fiscal  year  ending  June 

p^lod  ending  September 

purposes. 


announced  that  the 
the  concurrent  reso- 
618)  requesting  the 
and  directing  its  re- 
it  requests  the  con- 


m  2ssage : 


Ihe 


from  the  House 

delivered  by  Mr.  Berry 

Speaker  has  ap- 

as  a  manager  on 

in  the  conference 

votes  of   the  two 

(HJl.  8650)  to  assist 

in  insulating  their 

State  and  local 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

Proposed  Supplemental  Request  fob  the  De- 
partment OF  Agricultuee — (S.  Doc.  No. 
94^175) 

A  commiinlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
United  States  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  a  proposed  supplemental  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976  in  the  amount  of  $750,000  for 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  (with  accom- 
panying papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Peoposed  Supplemental  Appkopriation  roB 
THE  International  Fund  fob  Agricultxtbal 
Development  (S.  Doc.  No.  94-173) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  In  the  amount  of  $200  million  for 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Fboposeo  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
THI  Department  of  Agriculture — (S.  Doc. 
No.  94-174) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  m  the  amount  of  $5,985,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlciilture  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  of  thjc  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spacx  Administbation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  negotiated  by  NASA  for 
the  period  JiUy  1,  1975  through  December  31. 
1975  (with  an  accompan3rlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

Proposed  Upstream  Watershed  Protection 
Work  Plans 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
proposed  work  plans  for  upstream  watershed 
protection;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Payments  Under  Contracts  bt  Currencies 
OP  Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Oefense.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  no 
use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  and  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriation  Act.  1976,  during 
the  period  July  1-December  31,  1976,  to 
make  payments  under  contracts  for  any  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try except  where,  after  consultation  with  a 
designee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 


was  determined  that  the  use,  by  purchase 
from  the  Treasury,  of  currencies  of  such 
country  acquired  pursuant  to  law  was  not 
feasible  for  the  reason  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  not  holding  excess  foreign 
currencies  In  the  country  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Certification  as  to  Adequacy  op  Son.  Sub- 
vet  AND  Land  Classification 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  certification  as  to  adequacy  of  sou 
survey  and  land  classification  as  req\Ured 
by  the  1954  Appropriation  Act — Lands  Serv- 
iceable by  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon  and  Tun- 
nel for  completion  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project.  Washington  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agrlciilture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
approval  of  an  REA  Insured  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $13,500,000  to  Buckeye  Power, 
Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  approval  of  an  REA  Insured  loan  to 
Southern  Maryland  Electric  Cooperative,  of 
HughesviUe,  Md.,  in  the  amount  of  $5,221,- 
000  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  approval  of  an  REA  insured  loan  to 
Clay  Electric  Cooperative,  of  Keystone 
Heights,  Fla.,  In  the  amount  of  $7,160,000 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  thz  Defensk  Industrial  Rxservi 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second  annual 
report  on  the  Defense  Industrial  Reeerre 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Milttabt  Pat  Raise 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
adequacy  of  pays  and  allowances  of  the  uni- 
formed   services    (with    accompanying    pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicee. 
Pboposed  Federal  Single  Pamilt  Mobtgaci 
Foreclosure  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and    Urban    Development,    transmitting    a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  im- 
proved and  expedited  procedures  for  fore- 
closure of  single  family  mortgages  owned 
or  held  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
National    Housing    Act    and    other   Federal 
laws    (with   accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Hovislng  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
Proposed  Federal  Multifamilt  Mobtgagi 

foreclosuee  act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and    Urban    Development,    transmitting   a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  im- 
proved and  expedited  procedTires  for  fore- 
closiire  of  multif  aunUy  mortgages  owned  or 
held  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  other  Federal  laws 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Comments  on  Allocation  of  Business  Uinr 
General  and  Administrative  Expenses  to 
F'iNAL  Cost  Objectives 
A   letter   from   the   Chairman,   Cost  Ac- 
counting    Standards    Board,    transmitting, 
pursuant   to   law,   continents  on   allocation 
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of  business  unit  general  and  administrative 
expenses  to  final  cost  objectives  (with  an 
accompanying  document);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbcui  Affairs. 
Bepobt  or  THE  ErnccT  or  the  Absence  of 
Fixed  Bates  or  Commissions 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
the  absence  of  fixed  rates  of  commissions 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

National  Railboao  Passenger  Cobporation 
AoornoNAL  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for  additional 
capital  grant  appropriations  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  fliscal  year  1976  transition 
period  and  fiscal  year  1977  financial  require- 
ments of  the  agreements  reached  between 
Amtrak  and  ConRaU  for  Amtrak  purchase  of 
the  Northeast  corridor  and  certain  "off-cor- 
ridor" raU  properties  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Amend  the  Motor 

Vehicxe  Information  and   Cost  Savings 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  of  1972  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reported  Actions  bt  the  Council  or  the 

District  of  Columbia 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman,  Council 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting. 

ptu^uant  to  law.  certain  actions  taken  by 

the  Council  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 

Children  Amendments  of  1976 

A  letter  from  the  Fnder  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  and  simplify 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  the  Operation  and  Effect  or 
THE  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration Legislation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  domestic 
International  sales  corporation  legislation 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed  International  Securitt  Assistance 
Act,  Fiscal  Year   1977 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
special  ref)ort  on  the  proposcKl  amendment 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  on  the  proposed 
Increase  In  quotas  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Reports  or  the  Comptboller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  contractors'  use  of  altered 


work  schedules  for  their  employees.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  opportunities  for  Improving 
Internal  auditing.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (with  an  accompanying  rejxjrt); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  discussing  how  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  managed  Its  drug  and  alcohol 
control  programs  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  maintaining  a  military  pres- 
ence in  an  industrial  environment — Issues 
and  costs.  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center. 
Crane.  Ind.,  Dejjartment  of  Defense  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  describing  actions  that  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
could  take  to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating 
the  well-being  of  children  and  the  Impact  of 
relevant  federally  supported  programs.  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  control  Federal 
warning  system  proliferation  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  discussing  the  less  than  satis- 
factory results  achieved  when  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
funds  were  applied  to  the  renovation  or  con- 
struction of  local  Jails,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  or  the  Office  or  Management  and 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Committee  Recommendations 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  GEmcRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  GAO  for  the 
month  of  March  1976  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Act  op  the  Council  of  the  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cotmcll 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  draft  of  an  act  adopted  by  the 
Council  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Published  Regulation  or  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pub- 
lished regulation  of  the  Department  relating 
to  discretionary  grant  programs  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Secretart  or 

COMMBtCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  amend  section  304  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Construction  Projects  of  the  Army 

BXSBVE 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  11  construction  projects 
to  be  xindertaken  by  the  Army  Reserve  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Defense  Civil  Pbxpaexdness 
Agenct 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  reporting,  pxirsu- 
ant  to  law.  on  property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  n>relgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Activities  of  the  Commission 
during  the  calendar  year  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Export-Import  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank  during  February  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department 

or  State 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  Special  Agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  make  arrests  during  the 
Investigation  of  passport  and  visa  law  viola- 
tions and  to  carry  firearms  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Report   of  the   Pennsylvania   Avenue 
Development  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Penn- 
slyvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re> 
port  of  the  Corporation  dated  January  29. 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

Eleven  letters  from  the  Con^troUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  each  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  as  foUows:  (1)  Rotation 
Policies  and  Practices  Have  Been  Changed  for 
the  Better — But  Room  for  Improvwnent  Re- 
mains;" (2)  "Formidable  Administrative 
Problems  Challenge  Achieving  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  Objectives;"  (3)  "Uses  of 
Minicomputers  in  the  Federal  Government: 
Trends,  Benefits,  and  Problems;"  (4)  "Rev- 
enue Sharing  Fund  Impact  on  Midwestern 
Townships  and  New  England  Counties;"  (5) 
"Summary  of  Open  GAO  Recommendatlona 
for  Legislative  Action;"  (6)  "Status  and  Is- 
sues Relating  to  the  ^ace  Transportation 
System;"  (7)  "The  Congress  ShoiUd  Consider 
Repealing  the  4^  Percent  Interest  Rate  Lim- 
itation on  Long-Term  Public  Debt;"  (8) 
"Acquisition  of  PubUc  Buildings  by  T leasing 
and  Purchase  Contracting;"  (9)  "Federal  Ef- 
forts To  Extend  Winter  Navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway- 
Status  and  Problems  TO  Be  Resolved;"  (10) 
"Review  of  the  1974  Project  Independence 
Evaluation  System"  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  and  a  report  entitled  "Need  for 
Improvement  In  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's Financial  Management"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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BT   TBX  ADMIMISnU- 


nvs  OmcM  of  thx  U.8.  Cottbtb 
A  letter  trom  the  Director  of  the  Admln- 


Utratlve  Office  of  the 


VS.  Courts  transmit- 


ting a  draft  of  propoied  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Judiciary  Conference  to  fix  fees 
and  costs  In  the  VB.  bistrlct  Court  for  the 


District  of   Columbia 


papers) ;  to  the  Comm  ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXFOBT   or  TBI   ENmDNKXNTAL   PBOTXCTION 
AOXtTCT 

Pieedom 


(with   accompanying 


of  Information 
Protection 
)ursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
of  freedom  of  infor- 
the  calendar  year 
report) ;  to  the 


Envl  x>nmental 


A  letter  from  the 
Officer    of    the 
Agency  transmitting, 
port  on  the  operation 
matlon  activities 
1976  (with  an  accompfnylng 
Committee  on  the  JudI  clary. 

RZFOBT   or   TBS   A  rTOKNXT    GSNKRAI, 

A  letter  from  the  A1  tomey  General  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  li  iw,  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  relating  to  Its  Intention 
to  establish  a  new  system  of  records  (with  an 
accompanying  report)!;  Jointly,  by  tmanl- 
mous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  [ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  jBYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  communication  from  the 
Attorney  General,  i^atlve  to  a  Justice 
Department  report  dgx  establishing  a  new 
system  of  records,  bfe  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  i]rovemment  Oi>era- 
tions  and  the  Comn  ittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  object  ion.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF 


COMMTITEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBICOFF.  f^m 
Government  Operation  i, 
and  an  amendment  to 

S.  2477.  A  blU  to  proi  Ide 
closure  to  Congress  anp 
lobbying  activities  to 
the  Congress,  and  for 
getber    with    addition^ 
94-763). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  rtom 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
ment: 

S.  1737.  A  bill  to  an^nd 
Service  Act  to  encourtge 
of  uniform  standards  1  or 
latlon  of  clinical  laboi  atorles, 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  9'r-764) 


the  Committee  on 
with  an  amendment, 
the  Utle: 

more  effective  dls- 
the  pubUc  of  certain 
:  nfluence  issues  before 
other  purposes   (to- 
vlews)    (Rept.   No. 

the  Committee  on 
,  with  an  amend- 

the  PubUc  Health 

the  establishment 

licensing  and  regu- 

and  for  other 


SCIENCE    AND 
ICY  (H.R.  10230) 
PORT  (REPT. 


NO 


Mr.  KENNEDY 
the  committee  of 
agreeing  votes  of 
amendment  of  the 
(HJR.  10230)  to 
technology  policy 
to  provide  for 
ical  advice  and 
dent,  to  provide  a 
of  ways  and  mean^ 
Fedo^  effort  In 
information 
thereof,  to  amend 
Foundation  Act  of 
purposes,    which 
printed. 


TECHNOLOGY    POL- 
CONFERENCE  RE- 
94-765) 


SI  bmltted  a  report  of 

copf  erence  on  the  dis- 

thfc  two  Houses  on  the 

Senate  to  the  bill 

estibllsh  a  science  and 

fdf  the  United  States, 

sclenUflc  and  technolog- 

assl  stance  to  the  Presl- 

c^mprehensive  survey 

for  improving  the 

sc^tiflc  research  and 

handling,  and  in  the  use 

t  le  National  Science 

L950,  and  for  other 

Was    ordered    to    be 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFEIRRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJt.  13069.  An  act  to  extend  and  Increase 
the  authorization  for  making  loans  to  the 
unemployment  fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BJl.  13172.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1976,  and  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  3323.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  State  taxes  by  the  withholding, 
by  Federal  agencies,  of  State  taxes  from  the 
pay  of  Federal  employees  If  a  State  provides 
that  any  employee  may  voluntarily  elect 
the  withholding.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
3.  3324.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oonzalo  A. 
Agiillar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.    3326.    A   blU    for   the   relief  of   Adolf 
Richard  Plchler.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3326.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water  diversion  structure  on  the 
Potomac  River,  Md.,  subject  to  execution 
of  an  agreement  providing  for  equitable  allo- 
cation of  available  water  during  low  flow  pe- 
riods of  the  Potomac  River.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 
S.  3327.  A  bUl  to  authorize  loan  funds  for 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  State 
and    local    government   retirement   systems 
from  taxation,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BATH  (for  Mr.  Habtkz),  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Prxlip   A.   Hast,   Mr. 
Pebct,  Mr.  MoNSALE,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.    Humphrey,    and    Mr.    Steven- 
son) : 
S.  3329.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3323.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  State  taxes  by  the  with- 
holding, by  Federal  agencies,  of  State 
taxes  from  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
if  a  State  provides  that  any  employee 
may  voluntarily  elect  the  withholding. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BURDK^K.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  give  Federal  employees  the  ben- 


efit of  Federal  laws  which  most  other 
working  Americans  enjoy.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  has  been  a  goal 
for  which  I  have  worked  since  coming 
to  the  Senate  in  1960.  This  has  been  a 
goal  of  mine  during  my  years  of  servlca 
on  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  legislation  which  win. 
if  enacted,  go  one  step  further  in  equal- 
izing the  tax  treatment  of  FedersJ  civil 
servants.  Many  Federal  employees  in 
several  States  have  discovered  at  tax 
time  that  State  income  taxes  have  not 
and  cannot  be  withheld  from  their  pay- 
checks. As  a  result,  these  individuals 
are  confronted  with  lump  sum  State  tax 
obligations  on  April  15  of  each  year. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  not 
because  civil  servants  are  unable  to 
budget  so  as  to  meet  their  obligations; 
this,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  so.  Rather, 
the  primary  motivation  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
clarify  its  Intent  regarding  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  5517. 
The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
all  Federal  civil  servants  the  privilege 
of  voluntary  withholding  of  State  income 
taxes,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  most  other 
working  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  many  States  have  laws 
on  the  books  mandating  the  withholding 
of  State  Income  taxes.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  has  had  no  problem  in 
instituting  procedures  for  withholding 
of  State  income  taxes  in  these  States. 
However,  in  those  States  where  withhold- 
ing of  State  income  taxes  is  voIimtaiTi 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
interpreted  section  5517  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  with- 
holding of  State  income  taxes  from  Fed- 
eral employee  paychecks. 

My  staff  and  I,  along  with  several  other 
individuals,  have  been  working  on  this 
matter  over  a  period  of  years.  Most  help- 
ful has  been  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
especially  Mr.  Laurence  Woodworth, 
chief  counsel,  and  Mr.  Mike  Bird,  staff 
attorney  with  the  joint  committee. 
Messrs.  Woodworth  and  Bird  report  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  amending  the  law  to  require  with- 
holding of  State  income  taxes  in  those 
States  where  withholding  is  voluntary. 
Furthermore,  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion has  suggested  legislative  clarifica- 
tion of  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  have 
had  letters  from  several  Federal  em- 
ployees asking  for  such  a  change.  In  my 
mind,  this  is  a  wholly  reasonable  and 
equitable  proposal.  I  ask.  Mr.  President, 
that  every  consideration  be  given  so  as  to 
expedite  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  giving  back- 
ground on  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mabch  17, 1967. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hausattek, 

Income  Tax  Deputy,  North  Dakota  Tax  De- 
partment, Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Deab  Mb.  Haubattee:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  dated  March  10,  advising  that  the  1907 
legislature  has  passed  a  non-resident  witli- 
holdlng   law,   and   that  you  would  like  to 
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enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  for  the  withholding  of  State 
Income  tax  from  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees  under  such  law.  You  also 
mentioned  that  the  general  withholding  law 
passed  In  1966  was  defeated  in  a  general 
election. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu^  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  July  17, 1962  (66  Stat.  765;  5  U£.C. 
84b)  and  Executive  Order  10407,  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  an  agreecoent  with  a  State 
for  the  withholding  of  State  Income  tax  from 
Federal  employees  where  (1)  the  law  of  such 
State  provides  for  collection  of  a  tax  by  Im- 
posing upon  employers  generally  the  duty 
of  withholding  sums  from  compensation  of 
employees,  and  (2)  the  duty  to  withhold  Is 
Imposed  generally  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pensation of  employees  who  are  residents  of 
such  State.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  basis  for 
entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  for  the  withholding  of  State 
Income  tax  from  the  compensation  of  only 
non-resident  Federal  employees. 

Please  be  assured  that  if  a  general  with- 
holding law  Is  enacted  in  North  Dakota,  yoiu 
request   for   a   withholding   agreement   will 
receive  prompt  attention. 
Very  tnily  yours. 


Commissioner  of  Accounts. 
NoBTH  Dakota  American 

POSTAI.  WOBKEBS  UNION, 

September  23, 1974. 
Senator  Qttentxn  N.  Bttbdick. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DJO. 

Deab  Senatob  Bttboick:  The  federal  gov- 
ernment says  that  the  North  Dakota  income 
tax  law  is  discriminatory.  As  a  federal  em- 
ployee, I  would  like  to  have  state  Income 
taxes  withheld  from  my  check  and  in  check- 
ing with  the  state  tax  department,  I  was 
given  the  foUowing  explanation.  Anyone 
from  out  of  state  working  in  North  Dakota 
must  have  his  taxes  withheld  by  the  em- 
ployer. Residents  have  the  option  of  having 
the  tax  withheld  provided  the  employer 
agrees.  On  this  basis,  the  federal  government 
has  ruled  that  government  employees  can- 
not have  the  option  becavise  the  tax  law  Is 
discriminating. 

At  ovir  last  state  convention  of  the  postal 
clerks,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  see  if  we 
could  get  this  changed.  I  have  made  3  tr^ 
to  the  tax  department  in  Bismarck.  They 
have  no  objection  to  withholding,  however  I 
don't  think  the  climate  Is  right  to  try  to  get 
a  law  passed  although  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  such  a  blU  Introduced  at  the 
next  session. 

I  would  like  from  you  if  at  all  possible,  a 
copy  of  the  federal  law  which  states  that  our 
(tate  law  Is  discriminatory  or  at  least  some 
more  information  on  it.  It  Is  not  fair  that 
the  federal  employee  cannot  have  the  option 
at  least  of  having  their  tax  withheld.  That  to 
me  Is  discriminatory. 

RespectfuUy  Tours, 

Mncz  Carroll, 
President.  American  Postal  Workers  Union. 

American  Postal  Workers 

Union,  APL-OIO, 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  January  2S.  1975. 
Hon.  Qttentin  Bttboick, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bttrdick:  I  have  written  you 
previously  concerning  the  withholding  of 
North  Dakota  State  income  taxes  for  federal 
employees.  In  your  letter  of  October  17,  1974, 
you  Included  a  letter  from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  which  stated  if  North  Dakota 
would  pass  a  general  withholding  law,  then 
federal  employees  could  have  state  taxes 
withheld  as  non-federal  employees  do. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  contacted 
members     from     this     legislative     dlstrtct. 


spoken  to  the  state  tax  department  ^'"^ 
tried  to  get  the  present  law  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  general  withholding.  All  told  m« 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  paae 
a  law  providing  for  mandatory  wlthhcddlng. 
The  tax  department  suggested  I  contact  you 
In  an  attempt  to  have  the  federal  law 
amended. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  federal  statue 
that  explains  the  procedure  whereby  the 
federal  government  wUl  enter  In  to  an  agree- 
ment with  any  state  that  compUee  with  the 
federal  statute. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  federal  statute 
amended  to  provide  for  the  withholding  of 
state  taxes  without  the  present  require- 
ments. We  feel  that  it  Is  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory for  the  federal  employee  not  to 
be  able  to  have  state  taxes  withheld  as  other 
employees  do.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  any 
thing  that  you  could  do  to  help  us. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Mike  Cabboll, 
President.    North    Dakota    American 

Postal  Workers  Union. 

Minot,  NJ5., 
Pebruary  18. 1975. 
Hon.  Qttentin  N.  Bttrdick, 
US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Bztilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oentlemen:  Since  this  Is  the  Income  tax 
season,  I  have  been  talking  with  a  number 
of  postal  and  other  federal  eii^>loyees  who, 
like  myself,  are  Interested  In  trying  to  get 
approval  from  somewhere  to  have  a  volun- 
tary system  whereby  North  Dakota  state  in- 
come tax  may  be  withheld  from  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  other  Federal  payroU  checks. 

We  would  appreclato  your  investigation 
Into  this  matter  to  see  how  It  might  be 
accomplished. 

Sincerely. 

James  A.  Whits. 

XJ£.  Civil  Service, 

BimEAXT  OF  Policies  and  Standaxds. 

Washington.  D.C.  January  21, 1976. 
Mr.  W.  Wassebstein, 

Director.  Government  Accounting  Systems 
Staff.  Bureau  of  Government  Finanoial 
Operations,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Wassebstein:  We  have  reviewed 
yoiu"  proposal  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission consider  amending  its  voluntary  al- 
lotment regulations  to  extend  coverage  to 
the  two  States  with  which  you  are  Tinable  to 
enter  into  agreement  for  tax  withholding 
Tinder  the  law  administered  by  your  Depart- 
ment. 

We  have  concluded  that  It  wovild  not  be 
appropriate  for  tis  to  recommend  to  the 
Commissioners  a  change  in  the  regalattons 
of  the  nature  you  STiggest. 

The  current  laws  In  these  two  states  ex- 
tend the  tax  to  non-residents  only  (New 
Jersey)  or  provide  for  mandatory  withhoU- 
ing  only  for  non-residents  (North  Dakota). 
While  the  Conomlsslon  has  provided  in  its 
regulations  for  withholding  of  State  taxes 
for  residents  who  work  outside  the  State, 
It  woTild  seem  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  to  provide  for  withhold- 
ing taxes  from  non-residents  when  residents, 
for  whom  the  mandatory  withholding  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  specifically  intended, 
have  no  taxes  withheld. 

We  have,  furthermore,  received  no  Indica- 
tion that  there  is  any  significant  support 
among  employees  for  an  extension  of  the 
voluntary  withholding  regulations  to  the 
clrcTimstances  you  describe  and  I  think  we 
could  very  probably  find  that,  If  the  regula- 
tions were  amended  to  permit  this  withhold- 
ing, the  provision  woTUd  be  little  used. 

The  Congress  having  acted  on  the  matter 
of  tax-withholding,  we  believe  an  extension 
of  the  sort  discussed  here  should  prc^>erly  be 


a  matter  for  its  consideration.  Acoordlngly,  It 
Is  OTir  opinion  that  Should  you  desire  to  pTir- 
sue  this  matter  further  you  may  wish  to  seek 
an  amendment  to  the  law. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abch  S.  RaxaaT, 
Dtreetor. 

CONGBESB  or  the  UNITED  STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  23. 1976. 
Hon.  QuEMTTtN  N.  Bttrdick, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sehatcs  Buboick:  This  Is  to  inform 
you  of  our  action  in  regard  to  your  reqTUst 
concerning  the  feaslbUlty  of  the  Federal 
Government  wlthhcddlng  State  Income  taxes 
In  those  States  where  wlthhcddlng  Is 
optional. 

We  have  discussed  this  with  the  Treasury 
Department  which  has.  In  turn,  been  work- 
ing with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  see 
if  It  would  be  possible  to  work  oTit  a  vdTin- 
tcu7  withholding  arrangement  under  exist- 
ing law.  Treasury  would  prefer  to  do  it  that 
way  if  possible  beeaTise  of  its  concern  over 
the  precedent  for  subsequent  Federal  Oov- 
emment  withholding  where  it  Is  vo]TU.tary 
at  the  local  level  If  the  law  were  so  modified. 
The  Civil  Service  CommlSBlon  Is  still  work- 
ing on  this.  I  will  check  further  on  it  and 
let  you  know  when  we  get  some  results. 

If  such  an  acoonunodatlon  is  not  possible, 
the  Treasury  has  no  basic  objection  to  chang- 
ing the  law  to  Federal  withholding  of  State 
income  taxes  In  cases  where  wlthboldliig  Is 
volTmtary  if  it  Is  hmited  to  the  States.  I 
think  such  an  amendment  would  be  appit^ 
prlato  but  agree  with  TreasTiry  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  hold  off  action  on  this  until 
we  can  try  and  reach  a  similar  result  without 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Laubkkcb  N.  WOOtrWOBTB. 

CoKGBEss  or  the  United  Staixs, 

WashlTigton.  D.C.  March  6, 1979. 
Hon.  Qttentin  N.  Bttbdick. 
US.  Senate, 
WasMngton,  D.C 

Deab  Senatob  Bubdick:  TreasTiry  Depart- 
ment has  responded  to  oTir  Inquiry  and  trans- 
mitted a  report  by  the  Civil  Service  Ooounls- 
Bk>n  which  says  the  CommlsBton  does  not 
beUeve  that  Tinder  existing  law  It  oould  Im- 
plement Federal  withholding  of  State  infome 
taxes  in  those  States  where  wlthh<ddlng  Is 
volTmtary.  A  a^y  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Arch 
8.  Ramsay,  Director.  Bureau  of  Policies  and 
Standards,  Civil  Service  Commission.  Is 
enclosed. 

I>avld  Moeso,  Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department  has  said  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  no  objection  to 
amending  the  law  to  reqTUre  Federal  with- 
holding of  State  Income  taxes  In  those  States 
where  withholding  is  v<duntary. 

If  you  would  like  me  to  prepare  legislation 
to  achieve  this  result.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lattbbncb  N.  Wooowobtb. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3326.  A  bill  to  auttiorlze  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  diversion  structure 
on  the  Potomac  River,  Md.,  subject  to 
execution  of  an  agreement  providing  for 
equitable  allocation  of  available  water 
during  low  flood  periods  of  the  Potomac 
River.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bfll  which  would,  if 
enacted,  provide  the  Washington  Sub- 
urban Sanitary  Commission,  which 
serves  a  significant  portion  of  the  Wash- 
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area,  an  adequate 
pool  of  water  for  wat  er  supply  intake.  It 
is  important  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  action  will  require  absolutely  no 
Federal  funding. 

The  bill  would  autoorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Potomac  [River  weir  in  the 
Watkins  Island  areac  provided  that  an 
agreement  is  executed  to  insxu-e  the 
equitable  allocation  of  available  water 
during  low  flow  periods  of  the.  Potomac 
River.  I 

Mr.  President,  beciuse  of  the  obvious 
Importance  of  providing  the  Washington 
area  with  an  adequate  and  equitably  al- 
located water  suppM  I  urge  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  t<i  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  at  the  earlle  t  possible  date  and 
that  the  full  comm|ttee  act  favorably 
upon  it. 


desk,  on  behalf  of 
Washington     (Mr. 


By  Mr.  METC,  SLP  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  Mf.  Pannin)  (by  re- 
quest) 

S.  3327.  A  bill  to  authorize  loan  funds 
for  the  Government  c  f  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  for  other  purpaes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interipr  and  Insxilar  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  METCALP.  M^.  President,  by  re 
quest,  I  send  to  the 
the  Senator  from 
Jackson)  and  the  S^ator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  a  bill  to  authorize  loan 
funds  for  the  CJoven  ment  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  for  othei  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  ths  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  r  (commended  by  the 
Department  of  the  interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ithat  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secreitary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
U.S.  Department  of  t^e  Intzriok 

Office  oij  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 

3/  Representatives, 

Enclosed   Is    a   draft 


Hon.  Carl  B.  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker  : 
bill  "To  authorize  loab  funds  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted 


At  present  there  Is  a 


Ing  the  territorial  Gov  (rnment  of  the  Virgin 


ue  to  the  state  of  the 


Islands.  This  crisis  is  c 
economy  and  government  revenue  collection 
capability.  Tourism — the  largest  industry 
and  major  contrlbutoi    to  the  gross  domes 


tic     product    of    the 


declined    over    the    psst    three    years.    This 


decline  was  caused  by 


6lon,  local  dUturbance;  i,  and  the  reduced  at- 


traction of  the  Island: 
latter  was  the  result 


the  VS.  dollar  and  1he  lowering  of  tariff 
barriers  on  the  maliland  United  States. 
The  decline  in  tourlsri  precipitated  the  re- 
duction of  public  reven  jes  from  this  Industry. 


In  addition  to  this 
Ta-x  Reduction  Act  of 


ment  which  extended  It)  with  Its  rebate  pro- 
visions, negative  Incoiie  tax,  liberalized  In- 


vestment credits,  and 


features,  further  reduced  the  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  Virgin  Isli.nds  Government. 


The  purpose  of  the 


the  bill  be  referred  to 


fiscal  crisis  confront- 


Vlrgln     Islands — has 


the  worldwide  reces- 


freeport  status.  The 
3f  the  devaluation  of 


revenue  decline,  the 
1975  (and  the  amend- 


other  tax  reduction 


Tax  Reduction  Acts 


was  to  stimulate  the  economy.  While  this  was 
achieved  In  the  continental  United  States, 
the  Acts  had  the  opposite  result  In  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  practice,  under  the  Tax  Reduction  Acts, 
people  would  have  more  money  to  spend, 
which  would  Improve  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  This  would  have  a  multiplier 
effect  on  the  economy,  and  thus  It  would  Im- 
prove. Such  was  true  In  the  United  States. 
However,  most  of  the  goods  and  services  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  come  from  the  continental 
United  States.  The  new  money  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  quickly  went  to  the  mainland  with- 
out Improving  the  Virgin  Islands  economy. 
Estimated  losses  of  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ment revenues  as  a  result  of  these  Acts  ap- 
proximate 915  million. 

The  loss  of  government  revenues  meant  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  expenditures. 
Since  the  taxing  authority  and  public  in- 
debtedness of  the  Virgin  Islands  is,  by  law, 
far  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  U.S. 
Government  or  many  States,  the  Virgin 
Islands  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
revenues. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1970  the 
revenues  projected  for  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  exceeded  $132  million. 
Proposed  expenditures  for  government  op- 
erating costs  were  equal  to  that  amount. 
That  revenue  amount  Included  $20  million 
In  anticipated  receipts  from  custom  duties 
on  petroleum  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  has  ruled 
that  there  Is  no  legal  authority  In  the  \3B. 
to  make  these  payments,  and  thus,  they  are 
not  available.  Actual  receipts  for  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1976  sxiggest  maximum 
receipts  of  $92.5  million  from  all  taxes,  fees 
and  fines,  including  moneys  coUected  from 
hospital  operations.  Executive  action  such 
as  reducing  expenditures  and  increasing 
revenues  yielded  a  balanced  budget  of  $117.1 
million. 

This  Included  the  transfer  into  the  op- 
erating budget  of  capital  improvement 
funds  In  excess  of  $25  million,  a  severe  cur- 
tailing of  government  services,  and  a  per- 
sonnel reduction  of  346  employes.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  the  primary  employer  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
prior  to  the  government  layoff  already  ex- 
ceeded 9%  of  the  work  force. 

In  the  areas  of  health  and  education  these 
reductions  have  been  most  pronounced.  The 
reductions  in  health  personnel  required  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hospital  beds  and  lim- 
ited the  service  capability  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands' two  hospitals. 

The  schools  are  understaffed  and  over- 
crowded. In  1970  the  school  system  admitted 
all  non -citizen  (alien)  school-age  children 
legally  residing  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
enrollment  increase  since  then  had  been 
58.3%,  with  a  serious  Impact  on  education 
services. 

To  meet  Its  service  responsibilities  to  its 
citizens,  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has,  from  1971  through  1975,  deferred 
$31  mUlion  worth  of  capital  improvement 
projects  to  make  these  moneys  available  for 
operating  expenses.  Without  financial  re- 
lief, an  additional  $30  million  in  capital  proj- 
ects will  have  to  be  deferred  in  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977.  This  is  a  total  of  $61  million 
for  the  period  fiscal  years  1971  through  1977. 

The  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
needs  legislation  and  Federal  assistance 
through  loans  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
Such  assistance  will  allow  the  territory  to 
balance  the  operating  budget  at  an  accept- 
able level  of  services  by  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  deal  with 
the  effects  of  the  Tax  Seduction  Acts  and 
the  deferred  capital  Improvements  projects. 
Section  1  would  amend  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1921,  to  authorize  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  levy  a  surtax,  not  to  ex- 


ceed 10%,  on  the  future  Income  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  1931  Act  provides  that  the  in- 
come tax  laws  in  force  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  likewise  in  force  in  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  except  that  the  proceeds  of  Virgin 
Islands  taxes  shall  be  paid  into  the  Virgin 
Islands  Treasury.  This  amendment  would 
enable  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  respond  to  changes  in  the  Income 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States.  Along  with  the 
present  estimated  $16  miUion  loss  In  reve- 
nues, the  Virgin  Islands  expects  to  lose  $5 
million  annually  in  future  revenues  xinder 
the  TRx  Reduction  Acts. 

Section  2  would  authorize  loans  up  to 
$15  million  to  supplement  the  operations 
budgets  of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  their  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 
Their  operating  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 

1975  amounted  to  $117  million;  fiscal  year 

1976  expenditures  are  projected  at  $117.1 
million.  The  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has  proposed  an  austerity  budget  of 
$118.6  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1977  but  esti- 
mates revenues  at  only  $110.1  mlUlon.  There 
is  a  shortfall  of  $8.5  million.  Given  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  past  cuts  in  expendi- 
tures, government  services  are  already  at 
unacceptably  low  levels.  A  loan  of  $15  mUlion 
would  allow  the  balancing  of  local  1977  and 
1978  budgets  at  acceptable  levels  of  services. 
These  loans  for  operations  taken  together 
with  the  economic  recovery  stimulated  by 
the  capital  Improvement  program  loans  pro- 
posed in  section  3  would  result  in  Increased 
revenue  collections  by  the  government.  It 
would  then  be  capable  of  balancing  its  fiscal 
year  1979  budget  without  further  assistance. 

Section  3  would  authorize  $61  mUUon  in 
loans  to  bring  the  Virgin  Islands  long-delayed 
capital  Improvement  program  up-to-date. 
How  quickly  these  funds  are  requested  for 
appropriation  will  depend  upon  review  of 
proposals  by  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  however  the  legislation  would  allow 
the  funding  to  be  spread  out  over  five  years. 
The  Virgin  Islands  cannot  borrow  for  non- 
revenue  producing  purposes  under  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Thus, 
if  the  capital  improvement  program  Is  to  be 
implemented  at  this  time,  the  Virgin  Islands 
will  need  a  Federal  loan. 

Section  4  would  provide  the  conditions 
and  repayment  provisions  for  the  loans  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  sections  2  and  3.  Amor- 
tization of  the  loans  would  begin  July  1, 1982 
and  be  paid  back  over  10  years,  with  interest 
equal  to  the  average  yield  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities.  In  ova  Judgment, 
since  funds  wUl  become  available  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  through  the  expiration  of  cer- 
tain Industrial  tax  exemptions  in  1978  and 
1981,  the  government  wlU  be  readily  able  to 
amortize  any  debt  Incurred  through  this  pro- 
vision. It  is  anticipated  that  after  1981  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  bene- 
fit from  up  to  $100  million  annuaUy  in  addi- 
tional revenues  due  to  the  expiration  of  these 
exemptions. 

Under  section  5  of  the  draft  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  able  to  place  any  stipulations 
he  deems  appropriate  on  the  loans  to  the 
VS.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yovuB, 


Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  3328.  A  blU  to  amend  the  mtemal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 

State  and  local  government  retirement 

systems  from  taxation,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LEGISU^TION  TO  PROTECT  STATE  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
correct  a  possible,  unintended  result  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Pension  Re- 
form Act  of  1974.  Some  Internal  Revenue 
Service  interpretations  of  section  501  and 
section  6058  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Pension  Reform 
Act  of  1974.  have  raised  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  State  pension  plans  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  taxation 
and  be  burdened  by  certain  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reporting  requlranents. 

Having  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Pension  Reform  Act  of  1974,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Congress  did  not  intend 
either  of  these  results.  Taxation  of  State 
pension  f  imd  income  by  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emment  would  threaten  the  financial 
viability  of  these  employee-pension  plans 
and  would  be  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  nontaxation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  State  property 
and  Income. 

This  problem  has  been  considered  by 
the  National  CSovemors  Conference  and 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures. It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
number  of  present  State  pension  plans 
face  the  threat  of  Federal  taxation  of 
their  income  unless  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  correct  these  recent  IRS  rulings. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
would  simply  exempt  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment retirement  systems  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  liabiUty  and  the  burden 
of  unnecessary  reporting  requirements.  I 
urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
review  this  matter  careiully  and  expedi- 
tiously. The  integrity  of  our  State  pen- 
sion plans  and  the  future  economic  se- 
curity of  their  beneficiaries  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  501(c)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ckxie  of  1954  (relaitlng  to  teachers*  retirement 
fund  associations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(11)  (A)  Retirement  systems,  trusts,  or 
funds  of  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(B)  Teachers'  retirement  fund  associa- 
tions of  a  purely  local  character,  if — 

"(i)  No  part  of  their  net  earnings  lns\u-es 
(other  than  through  payment  of  retirement 
benefits)  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
bolder  or  individual,  and 

"(U)  the  income  consists  solely  of  amounts 
received  from  public  taxation,  amounts 
received  from  assessments  on  the  teaching 
salaries  of  members,  and  Income  in  respect 
of  investments.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  September  2,  1974. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6058  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  informa- 
tion required  In  connection  with  certain 
plans  of  deferred  compensation)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (e),  and 


by  inserting  aftw  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Exception. — ^Thls  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  plans  maintained  by  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  Shall  apply  with  respect  to  plan  years 
beginning  after  September  2.  1974. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  Mr.  Hastbx, 
himself,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Mondalk,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  HuMFHRET,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson)  : 

S.  3329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  the  lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  T^g^iftT"  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  northwest- 
em  Indiana,  bordering  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contains  unique  nat- 
ural formations  of  sand  dunes  and  ridges 
which  were  shaped  over  the  15,000  years 
since  the  retreat  of  the  ice-age  glaciers. 
Ten  years  ago,  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  protect  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  natural  area  and  establish  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  To- 
day, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  for  Sena- 
tor Hartke,  myself,  and  several  other 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  a  bill 
which  will  expand  the  authorized  bound- 
aries of  the  existing  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  and  insure  the  protec- 
tion of  remaining  pristine  and  environ- 
mentally significant  areas. 

The  bill  introduced  today  represents 
the  culmination  of  over  25  years  of  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  natural  state  of  the 
unique  Indiana  dunes  topography.  In 
1964,  the  Senate  passed  l^lslation  which 
would  have  established  an  11,000-acre 
national  lakeshore,  similar  to  that  which 
will  be  completed  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Necessary  compromises  ulti- 
matelv  resulted  in  the  enactment  in  1966 
of  the  existing  5,600-acre  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  Since  that  time, 
many  people  have  continued  to  toil  long 
and  hard  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
complete  the  work  left  unfinished  10 
years  ago. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  we 
are  offering  are  intended  to  achieve  sev- 
eral diverse  but  interrelated  goals.  First, 
permanent  protection  will  be  afforded  to 
presently  vulnerable  natural  areas.  This 
protection  will  insure  the  preservation 
of  these  areas  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  will  visit  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  annually  and  for  the 
geologists,  archeologists  and  other  schol- 
ars for  whom  the  study  of  these  unique 
areas  is  important  to  achieving  a  better 
understanding  of  the  history  of  our 
world. 

Second,  this  bill  will  provide  the  over  7 
million  residents  of  northern  Indiana 
and  the  greater  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  with  largely  expanded  recreational 
facilities.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  the  original  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Act  represented  the 
first  empirical  application  of  the  concept 
of  creating  national  recreational  areas 
in  heavily  urbanized  areas.  The  10  years 
since  have  demonstrated  the  viability  of 


that  concept  and  the  need  to  expand  the 
«»Tteting  lakeshore  facilities. 

Third,  many  of  the  areas  in  the  exist- 
ing lakeshore  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tected from  the  degradation  which  Is  a 
result  of  the  surrounding  urban  environ- 
ment. This  expansion  bill  is  designed  to 
afford  necessary  and  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  those  areas  and  to  create  bound- 
aries which  the  National  Park  Service 
will  be  able  to  more  easUy  manage. 

Finally,  we  have  incorporated  in  our 
expansion  bUl  provisions  essential  to  the 
continued  vitality  of  Northwestern  In- 
diana. Acreage  necessary  to  continued 
economic  development  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
lakeshore.  In  several  instances,  special 
provisions  have  been  drafted  to  enable 
the  inclusion  of  environmentally  sig- 
nificant acreage  without  the  disruption 
of  adjoining  commercial  and  industrial 
operations  and  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  persons  visiting  the  national 
lakeshore.  We  have  also  maintained  pro- 
visions in  the  original  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Act  ^(tiich  were  In- 
tended to  enable  residential  property 
owners  within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
authorized  lakeshore  to  continue  to  live 
in  their  homes  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  TbiB  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  suspension  of  the  Govern- 
ment's condemnation  authority  over 
residential  property  until  such  time  as 
the  title  to  such  property  is  transferred. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed 
legislation  to  expand  the  existing  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  While 
that  bill,  KJR.  11455,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  I  believe  the  bill  we  are 
offering  today  is  a  far  better  one.  In 
addition  to  4,325  of  the  4,340  acres  In- 
cluded in  the  House  passed  bill,  we  are 
proposing  the  addition  of  approximately 
330  additional  acres  of  extremely  sig- 
nificant natural  areas.  The  inclusion  of 
this  additional  acreage  will  be  accom- 
plished without  infringing  on  areas 
which  are  essential  to  the  continued 
existence  of  Industry  in  the  area.  Also, 
we  have  Included  provisions  to  expand 
the  options  offered  residential  property 
owners  within  the  lakeshore  boundaries 
in  order  to  Insure  preservation  of  area 
support  for  the  national  lakeshore  and 
an  orderly  and  acceptable  property  ac- 
quisition policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  expansion 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  In 
light  of  our  Nation's  growing  awareness 
of  the  need  to  preserve  the  increasingly 
scarce  unique  natural  areas  that  have 
always  made  this  one  of  the,  if  not  the 
most,  diverse,  and  beautiful  coimtries  In 
the  world.  The  Indiana  dunes  Is  such  bJi 
area  and  deserves  the  expanded  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  senior  sena- 
tor from  Indiama  (Mr.  Hartke)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore  expansion  bill  we  ase  introducing 
today. 
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Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmznt  or  Sknatoh  Vawc*  Habtkx 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  expand 
tba  Indiana  Dunes  Ntitlonal  Lakeshore  by 
4.086  acres  for  myseU  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Bayb,  |£r.  Hart  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Jadtson.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Stcirenson. 

The  history  of  the  creation  and  expansion 
of  the  Lakeahore  Is  Incteed  lengthy  and  com- 
plex. My  Involvementi  with  the  Lakeahore 
dates  back  to  1969,  when  I  first  entered  the 
Senate.  In  1961.  I  In^oduced  legislation  to 
create  the  Lakeshore-<-the  principle  behind 
the  bill  was  that  re(f«atlon  and  Industry 
could  exist  slde-by-sld^  In  the  Lake  Michigan 
Shoreland  with  each  Ih  its  own  place.  I  am 
pleased  that  that  same  principle  Is  reflected 
in  the  bill  I  propose  {today  to  expand  the 
Lakeshore. 


The  existing  Lakes! 
southeastern  shore  of 
one  of  the  most  hlg: 
in  the  nation.  Wit 
hours  drive  are  app: 
people— people  who  wi: 


an  Is  located  on  the 

ike  Michigan,  amidst 

Industrialized  areas 

a  one  and  one-half 

jximately   10   million 

.  increasingly  need  the 


advantages  that  liils  beautiful  natural  re- 
source, with  Its  white,  landy  beaches,  wooded 
dimelands,  valuable  wfltlands,  stream  valleys, 
and  native  grasses,  affords. 

The  original  propoeal  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeahore  was  to  Include 
over  11,000  acres.  Time  and  compromise  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  that  figure  to  ap- 
proximately 6.600  acrfs  in  1966  when  the 
Lakeshore  was  established.  Expansion  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  The  House  recently 
passed  expansion  legislation  to  Include  valu- 
able and  precious  areaf  Into  the  Lakeshore — 
the  first  time  that  body  has  passed  expansion 
legislation  related  to  the  Lakeshore.  There- 
fore, we  are  closer  now  Ito  preserving  this  area 
than  ever  before.  Expalislon  of  the  Lakeshore 
enjoys  the  strong  supbort  of  area  residents 
and  virtually  every  m4lor  environmental  or- 
ganization In  the  Stata  of  Indiana.  Numeroiis 
local  governmental  ol^lals  and  many  labor, 
professional  and  civic  associations  have 
Joined  forces  to  urge  t|ie  preservation  of  this 
treasured  resource.  Th 
protect  what  has  aln 
to  preserve  what  coul 

The  sponsors  of  th: 


time  to  act  \s  now  to 
y  been  achieved  and 
be  lost  forever, 
bill  have  foiir  broad 


purposes  In  mind  as  ke  propose  expansion. 
FliBt,  we  wish  to  presetre  additional  areas  of 
\mlque  and  outstanding  character  which  are 
presently  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Lake- 
shore.  Secondly,  it  Is  necessary,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  acquire  a<idltlonal  land  to  keep 
the  parkland  safe  fr^m  further  encroach- 
ment. Thirdly,  our  bill  Is  Intended  to  bolster 
the  recreational  potential  of  the  Lakeshore 
by  adding  lands  particularly  suited  for  that 
purpose.  Finally,  to  ensure  the  continued 
vitality  of  Northwest  I  Indiana,  we  have  ex- 
cluded certain  acreage  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  development  of  the  area. 

I  would  like  now  to  provide  information 
regarding  those  parcels  which  we  propose 
which  are  additional  to  those  contained  In 
HR  11465.  the  expanslbn  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Hoiise.  We  w(uld  add  346  acres  to 
the  4,340  proposed  by  the  House  measure.  A 
breakdown  of  that  acreage  follows. 

In  Unit  I-B  East,  ve  propose  that  a  40- 
acre  tract  be  acquired.  This  land  represents 
the  best  of  high  dun  eland  in  the  201 -acre 
area  proposed  In  prev  ous  expansion  legisla- 
tion. We  have  included  a  provision  for  in- 
dustry, namely  Mldwsst  Steel  which  owns 
lands  Immediately  no-th  and  south  of  this 
area,  to  retain  access  across  the  area. 

In  Unit  rV-B,  141  acres  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Little  Calumet  River  area  which 
is  unchannellzed  wo\iId  provide  for  hiking 
and  seasonal  white  wtter  canoeing. 

In  Unit  n-C  exist  1hree  small  parcels  in- 
tended for  inclusion  Ir  1966  totaling  approxi- 


mately 60  acres  which  would  round  out  the 
park's  southern  boundary  in  this  area  and 
bring  it  In  conformance  with  the  natural 
edge  of  the  dunes  topography. 

In  Unit  n-A,  In  the  Northern  Indiana  Pub- 
lic Service  Company  "Greenbelt"  area,  we 
would  add  approximately  30  acres  of  the  area 
which  Is  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  exist- 
ing Lakeshore  where  that  utility  maintains 
ash  dumping  sites  which  threaten  Cowles 
Bog,  a  National  Natural  Landmark  within 
the  Lakeshore.  Provision  Is  made  In  the  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  utility  In  identification 
of  acceptable  areas  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Lakeshore  for  the  disposal  of  their  In- 
dustrial solid  wastes. 

In  Unit  I-A  East  we  wotild  add  24  acres  of 
wooded  duneland  to  the  buffer  zone  in  the 
Ogden  Dunes  area.  This  acreage,  which  Is 
now  threatened  with  development,  will  serve 
to  help  absorb  what  will  be  the  heaviest  rec- 
reational use  in  the  entire  dunes  sjratem,  the 
adjacent  West  Beach  unit. 

We  propose  the  inclusion  of  the  98-acre 
Unit  VI-A,  the  Nlplsslng  Dune  Ridges  and 
Swale.  While  this  Is  a  detached  area,  the 
sponsors  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  com- 
bination of  long,  narrow  dune  ridges  and 
meadows  which  display  unique  prairie  grasses 
and  wlldflowers  more  than  Justify  its  Inclu- 
sion within  the  Lakeshore. 

Also  Included  in  the  legislation  Is  a  provi- 
sion which  suspends  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  authority  to  acquire  residential 
property  by  condemnation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  residents  should  be  forced  to  sell  their 
properties  or  lose  their  homes.  However, 
should  an  owner  wish  to  sell  his  or  her  prop- 
erty, it  must  first  be  offered  to  the  National 
Park  Service  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  fair 
market  value.  Should  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice refuse  to  purchase  the  property,  the 
owner  may  then  sell  to  whomever  he  or  she 
wishes.  We  have  also  Included  that  such 
right  of  first  refusal  need  not  be  offered  to 
the  Park  Service  In  the  case  of  transfer  of 
title  solely  from  the  owner  or  Joint  owners 
to  his  or  her  spouse. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  Congress- 
man Floyd  Flthlan,  whose  dedication  to  and 
Intense  Interest  in  striking  a  Just  balance  of 
those  Interests  Involved  in  this  difficult  ex- 
pansion issue,  are  reflected  In  the  bill  which 
he  Introduced.  Many  difficult  compromises 
were  reached  by  Congressman  Flthlan  only 
after  conducting  hearings  and  weighing 
many  hours  of  debate. 

I  tilso  wish  to  thank  Congressmen  Ed 
Roush,  John  Brademas  and  Ray  Madden  for 
their  active  supp)ort,  Interest  and  dedication 
to  the  preservation  of  these  areas. 

With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  three 
small  parcels  In  area  II-C,  the  areas  which  are 
Included  In  the  bUl  I  am  introducing  today 
are  areas  which  were  proposed  for  addition 
to  the  Lakeshore  in  the  Senate  In  1974.  The 
value  of  these  lands  make  them  essential  for 
preservation.  This  bill  is  now  some  600  acres 
smaller  than  the  bill  we  submitted  only  two 
years  ago  and,  as  such,  should  be  considered 
a  minimal  proposal.  The  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve this  unequaled  natural  resource  for 
the  present  and  the  future  exists  now,  but, 
if  lost,  will  not  come  again. 

S.  3329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  ptuTJOsea",  approved 
November  5, 1966  (80  Stat.  1309),  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  460u),  Is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lovrs: 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "  *A 
Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore' 
dated  September  1966,  and  bearing  the  num- 
ber IjNPNE-IOOS-ID'  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 


thereof  "  'Boundary  Map,  Indiana  Dunes  Na> 
tlonal  Lakeshore',  dated  April  1976  and  bear- 
ing the  number  '626-91005' ". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence:  "By  no  later  than  January  1,  1977, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  detailed  description  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  and  shall  from'  time 
to  time  so  publish  any  additional  boundary 
changes  as  they  may  occur.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "was  begun  before"  the  follow- 
ing: "February  1,  1973,  or,  in  the  case  of  im- 
proved property  located  within  the  bounda- 
ries delineated  on  a  map  identified  as  'A  Pro- 
posed Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore', 
dated  September  1966,  and  bearing  the  ntun- 
ber  'LNPNE-1008-ID',  which  map  Is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  before". 

(4)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  suspension  of  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  acquire  improved  property  by 
condemnation  as  provided  in  this  section  la 
contingent  upon  the  Secretary  being  given 
the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  such  prop- 
erty or  Interests  therein,  at  a  price  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  any  trans- 
fer of  the  title  to  such  property,  except  that 
the  Secretary  need  not  be  given  such  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  when  title  Is  transferred 
solely  from  the  owner  or  Joint  owner  to  hla 
or  her  spouse:  Provided,  That  such  first  op- 
portunity to  purchase  is  held  open  for  a 
period  of  four  months  from  the  date  the 
Secretary  Is  notified  by  the  property  owner 
of  any  contemplated  or  necessary  transfer 
of  title.". 

(5)  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  revising  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  owner  or  ovraers,  having  at- 
tained age  of  majority,  of  Improved  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such  ac- 
quisition, retain  the  right  of  iise  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  piun^oses  for  a  tenu 
ending  on  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
death  of  his  or  her  spouse,  whichever  occiirs 
last,  or  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  or 
for  such  lesser  term  as  the  owner  or  owners 
may  elect  at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (c) : 

"(c)  Nonpayment  of  property  taxes,  val- 
idly assessed,  or  any  retained  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  shall  be  grounds  for  termi- 
nation of  such  right  by  the  Secretary.  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  terminates  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  under  this  subsection 
he  shall  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  retained 
right  so  terminated  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  portion  of  said  right 
which  remained  unexpired  on  the  date  of 
termination.". 

(6)  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "seven  mem- 
bers" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eleven 
members ',  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "and" 
immediately  after  "State  of  Indiana;",  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "Portage,"  immediately 
after  "Dune  Acres,"  and  (D)  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary" the  following:  ":  (7)  one  member  who 
is  a  ye€ir-round  resident  of  the  city  of  Gary 
to  be  appointed  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  mayor  of  such  city;  (8)  one  member 
who  is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  towns  ot 
ffighland,  Griffith,  or  Schererville  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  made  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  such  towns;  (9)  one 
member  who  Is  a  year-round  resident  of  the 
city  of  Portage  to  be  appointed  from  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  mayor  of  such 
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dty;  and  (10)  one  member  who  holds  a 
reservation  of  use  and  occupancy  and  is  a 
year-round  resident  within  the  lakeshore  to 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section (f ) : 

"(f)  The  Advisory  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  assist  with  the  identification  of  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  acceptable 
areas,  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore,  for  the  handling  and  disposal  of  in- 
dustrial solid  wastes  produced  by  the  coal- 
flred  power  plant  located  in  Porter  County, 
Indiana,  section  21,  township  37  north,  range 
6  west,  as  designated  on  map  numbered 
626-91005.". 

(7)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  not  more  than  $93,381,900  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  lands, 
and  not  more  than  $8,500,000  for  develop- 
ment. By  December  31,  1978,  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Congress  a  final  master 
plan  detailing  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional lakeshore  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation objectives  of  this  Act,  indicating: 

"(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

"(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of 
all  facilities,  together  with  a  review  of  the 
consistency  of  the  master  plan  with  State, 
areawide,  and  local  goverimiental  develop- 
ment plans; 

"(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
lacllltles  within  the  national  lakeshore;  and 

"(4)  speclflc  opportunities  for  direct  citi- 
zen participation  In  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  proposed  facilities  and  In  the  im- 
plementation of  the  master  plan  generally.". 

(8)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  V^th  respect  to  those  portions 
of  the  lakeshore  authorized  for  acquisition 
by  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress  any  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  Interests  therein  shall  not 
diminish  any  existing  (as  of  March  1,  1975) 
rights-of-way  or  easements  which  are  nec- 
essary for  high  voltage  electrical  transmis- 
sion, pipelines,  water  mains,  or  line-haul 
railroad  operations  and  maintenance. 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  advisable  to  protect  the  nat- 
ural and  recreational  values  for  which  the 
lakeshore  was  established,  he  may  permit 
widening  of  rights-of-way  or  easements  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  entwJtment  of  this  section 
across  areas  Et-E  and  II-P  as  designated  on 
such  map  numbered  626-91005  for  State, 
co\mty,  city  or  private  roads;  or  for  electric 
utUitles,  pipelines,  water  mains,  or  con- 
veyors. 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  any  otherwise 
legally  authorized  cooling,  process,  or  sur- 
face drainage  into  the  part  of  the  Little 
Calimiet  River  or  Burns  Waterway  located 
within  the  lakeshore. 

"(b)  The  authorization  of  lands  to  be 
added  to  the  lakeshore  by  the  Ninety-fourth 
Congress,  as  Indicated  on  map  niimbered 
626-91005  and  the  administration  of  such 
lands  as  part  of  the  lakeshore  shall  in  and 
of  Iteelf  In  no  way  operate  to  render  more 
restrictive  the  application  of  Federal,  State 
or  local  air  and  water  pollution  standards  to 
the  uses  of  property  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  lakeshore,  nor  shall  it  be  construed 
to  augment  the  control  of  water  and  air  pol- 
lution sources  In  the  State  of  Indiana  beyond 
that  required  pursuant  to  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law. 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire,  by  donation,  or  nego- 
tiated purchase  agreeable  to  all  parties,  the 


remaining  lands  and  waters  between  Bums 
Waterway  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  area 
I-C  within  section  26,  township  37  north, 
range  7  west,  as  design  atod  on  map  ntim- 
bered  626-91005.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  acquire  such  lands  and  waters  by 
condemnation  shall  be  suspended  on  the 
condition  that  the  Secretary  is  given  the  first 
opportunity  to  puirchase  such  property  or 
Interests  therein  at  the  stated  price,  not  to 
exceed  fair  market  value. 

"Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  construct  an 
adequate  safety  fence  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  area  I-C,  within  section  25,  township  37 
north,  range  7  west,  as  designated  on  map 
numbered  626-91005,  at  the  time  that  said 
land  is  acquired. 

Sxc.  16.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit,  in  writing,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Tngniar  Affairs  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  detailed  plan  which  shall 
Indicate — 

"(I)  the  lands  which  he  lias  previously 
acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange, 
or  transfer  for  adminlalratlon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lakeshore,  and 

"(2)  the  n^nniitti  acquisition  program  (in- 
cluding the  level  of  funding)  whltdi  he 
recommends  for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years. 
"8ec.  16.  (a)  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
only  such  interest  in  the  right-of-way  desig- 
nated 'Crossing  A'  on  m^  numbered  626- 
91005  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  public  access  along  the  banks  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River  within  fifty  feet  north 
and  south  of  the  centerllne  of  said  river. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  only  such 
Interest  in  the  right-of-way  designated  as 
'Crossing  B'  on  map  numbered  626-91006  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
public  access  across  said  right-of-way:  Priy- 
vided.  That  the  landowner  of  said  right-of- 
way  shall  enter  into  a  coop>eratlve  agreement 
with  the  Secretary.  Such  agreement  shaU 
provide  that  any  roadway  constructed  by  the 
landowner  south  of  U.S.  Route  12  within  said 
right-of-way  shall  include  grading,  lioid- 
scaplng  and  plantings  of  vegetation  designed 
to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  minimize  the 
aural  and  visual  Impacts  of  such  construc- 
tion, and  of  traffic  on  such  roadway,  as  per- 
ceived from  adjacent  lands  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

"Sxc.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  landowner 
of  those  lands  north  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River  between  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
bridge  vrtthln  area  II-E  and  'Croeslng  A* 
within  area  IV-C.  Such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  roadway  constructed  by  the 
landowner  south  of  United  States  Route  12 
vrtthln  such  vicinity  shedl  Include  grading, 
landscaping,  and  plantings  of  vegetation 
designed  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  mini- 
mize the  aural  and  visual  impacts  of  sudh 
oonettructlon,  and  of  traffic  on  snch  roadway, 
as  perceived  from  the  Little  Calimiet  River. 
"Sec.  18.  After  notifying  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insulsur  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  In  writing,  of  his  Intention 
to  do  so  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  the 
Secretary  may,  if  he  flnds  that  such  lands 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  lakeshore  was 
established,  accept  title  to  any  lands,  or  in- 
terests In  lands,  located  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  lakeshore  but  contiguous  there- 
to or  to  lands  acquired  under  this  section, 
such  lands  the  State  of  Indiana  or  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  may  acquire  and  offer  to 
donate  to  the  United  States  or  which  any 
private  person,  organization,  or  public  or 
private  corporation  may  offer  to  donate  to 
the  United  States  and  he  may  administer 
such  lands  as  a  part  of  the  lakeshore  aft» 
publishing  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 
"Sec.    19.    With   respect   to   the  property 


identified  as  area  VI-B  on  map  niunbered 
626-91005,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  with 
the  acquisition  of  said  property  only  after 
entering  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Indiana  which  shall  specify  that 
60  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  exclusive  of  the  administrative 
coets  associated  volth  its  acquisition,  shall  be 
bcH'ne  by  the  State.  Notvrlthstandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  the  property  with  the  restric- 
tion that  said  title  shall  revert  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  State  if  the  property  ceases  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  lake- 
shore.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  whereby  the  State,  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  non- 
profit organization,  may  undertake  to  man- 
age and  Interpret  such  area  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  the  State  with  req>ect 
to  the  management  and  operation  of  area 
VI-B.". 

"Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  construct  ade- 
quate safety  fences  along  the  western  edge 
of  area  I-E  and  eastern  and  southern  edges 
of  area  I-A  East,  as  designated  on  map  ntim- 
bered  626-91005,  at  the  time  that  said  land 
is  acquired.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   3476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttbch),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hnv- 
PHRET) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovKsif ) .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gone  (Mr.  Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2475,  a  bill  to 
modify  the  distribution  requirements  of 
private  foundations. 

S.   S835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath  (for  Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  C^ifomla 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2635,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  pen- 
sion program  for  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
border  period,  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
era  and  their  survivors,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   XBIO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikkr,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  PHn.rp  A. 
Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2910,  a  bill  to  establish  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board. 

S.    3138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorT.  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3138,  a 
bill  to  deny  certain  benefits  to  taxpayers 
who  participate  in  the  boycott  of  Israel 

S.   3199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath  (for  Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as 
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cosponsors  of  S.  319^,  the  Consumer  Com- 
munications Ref  onn  Act,  a  bill  to  reafl9rm 
the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  structure  of  the  common  carrier  tele- 
communications Inaustry  rendering  serv- 
ices In  Interstate  ai|d  foreign  commerce; 
to  reaflarm  the  authjority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  atid  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to 
require  the  Pedenal  Communications 
Commission  to  malae  certain  findings  In 
connection  with  Cofimlssion  actions  au- 
thorizing speciallzetl  carriers;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

^209 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY,  the 


At  the  request  of 


Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddles- 
TON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3209, 
a  bUl  to  establish  fiscal  incentives  for 
the  conversion  of  existing  oil-fired  and 
gas -fired  powerplants  and  industrial 
boilers  and  heat  devices  to  coal  as  a  pri- 
mary energy  source,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   3  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bukdick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

3226,  a  bill  to  am<!nd  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

S.   3  227 

At  the  request  of  'Mr.  HtrMPHREY,  the 
Senators  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Burdick)  ,  tne  Senator  from  In- 
dian^ (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannoi  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi  t) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrz),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)    were  added  as  cosponsors  to  8. 

3227,  a  bill  to  accelerate  solar  energy 
research  and  development  within  the 
Energy  Research  anki  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT   BESOLtmON    95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  95,  designating  the  month  of 
September  as  National  Gospel  Music 
Month. 

senate  resolution  401 

At. 


At  the  request  of 
ator  from  Minnesota 
was  added  as  a  cospc  nsor 
olutlon  401,  express  ng 
consent  of  the  Sena  £ 
the  Treaty  of  Prlenlship 
tion  between  the  United 
lea  and  Spain,  and 


SENATE   BESCLTJTION   413 


At  the  request  ol 


Senator  from  CallfoAiia  (Mr.  C^ranston) 
was  added  as  a  cospc  nsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 413,  to  assire  freedom  of  the 
press  at  the  Olympic  games. 

SENATE    RES<iLtrnON    420 


Clark,  the  Sen- 

(Mr.  Humphrey) 

of  Senate  Res- 

the  advice  and 

to  ratification  of 

and  Coopera- 

States  of  Amer- 

: -elated  Instruments. 


Mr.  RiBicoFP,  the 


At  the  request  of 


Mr.  Bath  (for  Mr. 


Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 


a  bill  commending 


ate  Resolution  420,  

the  Indiana  Unlversi^  basketball  cham 
plons 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  435— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPT.KMKNTAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECrr  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  STUDY  (30VERNMENTAL 
OPERATIONS  WITH  RESPECTT  TO 
INTELLIGENCE  ACI'IVITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  Mr.  Church) 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Senate  RKsoLimoN  435 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 377,  94th  Congress,  agreed  to  March  1, 
1976.  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$450,000" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$515,000". 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2762— 
A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NA- 
TIONAL COURT  OP  APPEALS 

Mr.  BURDKTK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery. 
I  wish  to  announce  that  open  public 
hearings  will  be  held  for  the  considera- 
tion of  8.  2762,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  19 
and  20, 1976,  in  room  2228  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  commencing  at 
lTra.m.,  and  on  subsequent  dates  to  be 
announced  later. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
sEould  communicate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6306  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-3618. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  1130— A 
BILL  RELATING  TO  SERVICE  AS 
CHIEF  JUDGE  OF  A  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery, I  wish  to  armounce  that  an  open 
public  hearing  will  be  held  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1130,  a  bill  relating  to 
service  as  Chief  Judge  of  a  U.S.  District 
Court  on  May  18,  1976. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  6202, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
should  communicate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  the  subcommittee  office,  6306  Dlrk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
224-3618. 


NOTICTE    OF   HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
May  3,  1976,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  vice  Anthony  J. 
Travla,  resigned. 


Ross  N.  Sterling,  of  Texas,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  Allen  B.  Hannay,  retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testL- 
mony  In  regard  to  these  nomlnatlona 
shall,  not  later  than  24  hours  prior  to 
such  hearing,  file  in  writing  with  the 
committee  a  request  to  be  heard  and  a 
statement  of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxl- 
lan),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
PROVIDE  A  FEDERAL  DEATH 
BENEFIT  TO  THE  SURVIVORS  OP 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary will  hold  open  hearings  on  May  4, 
1976,  on  bills  S.  1527  and  S.  2572  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  pubUc  safety  officers. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Additional  information  on  the  hearing 
is  available  from  the  staff  in  room  2204— 
DSOB.  telephone  area  code  202-224-3281. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
toliowlng  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Eldon  L.  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Eugene 
E.  Siler,  Jr.,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  May  3,  1976,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion with  a  further  statement  whether  it 
is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 
weeks: 

AprU  27:  Joint  business  meeting.  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Conunlttees,  10  ajn.,  room 
324,  Russell  Office  Bldg.,  markup,  S.  2926,  S. 
3091,  and  S.  2851,  legislation  addressing  Is- 
sues raised  by  recent  court  decisions  affect- 
ing timber  cutting  practices  in  national 
forests. 

April  28:  Pull  committee,  10  ajn.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting.  Pending  calendar 
business. 
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April  29:  Joint  business  meeting.  Interior 
and  Agrlcult\u"e  Committees,  10  ajn..  room 
324.  Russell  Office  Bldg.,  markup,  S.  2926,  S. 
3091,  S.  2851,  legislation  addressing  Issues 
raised  by  recent  court  decisions  affecting 
timber  cutting  practices  In  national  forests. 

April  30:  Environment  and  Land  Re- 
soTirces  Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  S.  3071,  grazing  fees  legislation. 

AprU  SO:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  to  be 
determined,  hearing.  S.  8146,  the  Energy 
Conservation  Institute  blU,  and  S.  3259,  the 
energy  extension  blU. 

May  3:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  10 
ajn.,  room  3110,  hearing.  Oversight  hearing 
on  Quechan  Tribe  Land  issue. 

May  3:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  1238 
DSOB,  business  meeting.  S.  3105,  the  ERDA 
authorization  bill. 

May  4:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee.  10 
8.m.,  room  3110.  hearing.  8.  2780,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
of  Aug\ist  13,  1948,  and  for  other  purposes. 

May  5:  Pull  committee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110. 
business  meeting.  Pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

May  6:  Energy  Research  and  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  10  a.m.,  room  3110, 
hearing.  Orovllle-Tonasket  Reclamation  proj- 
ect. S.  3283. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE   OP  HEARTNGS  ON 
MONETARY  POLKJY 

Mr.  PROXliDRE.  Mr.  President  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affah^  will  hold  3  days  of  public 
hearings  on  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy  on  May  3,  4,  and  5,  each  day  at 
10  ajn.  In  room  5302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

All  persona  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  John  Henderson,  room 
5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone: 224-0893. 


FARMERS  HOME  HEARINa 
SCJHEDULED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  May  1, 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  wUl  hold  a  field  hearing  in 
Bondurant,  Iowa,  to  review  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operations  in  the 
State.  This  hearing  Is  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive, 2-year  subcommittee  study  of 
FmHA  Intended  to  identify  the  Agency's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  im- 
prove management  suid  services  where 
needed. 

I  have  invited  both  State  and  national 
officials  of  FmHA  to  testify  as  well  as 
Iowa  farmers  and  rural  CMnmunlty 
leaders.  Public  witnesses  are  also  wel- 
come to  attend  and  submit  testimony 
either  orally  or  in  writing. 

The  hearing  wUl  be  hdd  at  the 
Bondurant  Community  School  audi- 
torium from  11  to  3.  Prior  to  the  hear- 
ing, I,  along  with  local  officials,  will  con- 
duct a  tour  of  Bondurant's  PmHA-as- 
sisted  municipal  water  systems  to  dem- 
onstrate the  kinds  of  projects  possible 
through  Farmers  Home.  Witnesses  and 
the  public  are  invited  to  participate  in 
this  tour  which  will  leave  from  the 
school  at  10  ajn. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP 
JOSEPH  J.  SISCO 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  Joseph  J.  SlBco.  plans  to 
retire  from  Government  service  at  the 
end  of  Jime,  a  decision  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  regrets. 

Secretary  Sisco  has  been  a  State  De- 
parbnent  official  for  more  than  25  years 
and  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many 
able  persons  In  our  Foreign  Service.  He 
is  a  man  of  ability,  courage,  and  integrity. 

Former  Ambassador  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
the  noted  columnist,  had  an  excellent 
piece  on  Mr.  Sisco  which  was  published 
In  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
Friday,  April  16. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  commentary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JoszpH  Sisco,  Unsttng  Hkro 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  departure  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  PoUtlcal  Aflaln  Joe^h  J.  Sisco.  the 
department's  No.  2  man,  strikes  a  heavy 
blow.  This  remains  a  world  of  men  and  deci- 
sions. Sisco  weighs  things;  he  la  on  top  of 
everything.  Unsung  Slaco  la  abaidtitely  indis- 
pensable. 

He  has  been  a  State  Department  official 
since  1951 — ^more  than  26  years — and  on 
Jan.  1,  1974,  he  privately  told  Secretary 
Kissinger  that  the  time  had  oome  for  him  to 
leave.  Scholar  (A3..  VLJi^  Ph.  D.  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa)  as  weU  as  statesman.  Sisco 
was  offered  the  presidency  of  Hamilton 
CoUege. 

Sisco  knows  the  Middle  East  like  he  knows 
the  back  of  his  hand:  the  presidents,  premiers 
and  whatnot  and  their  penwnalltles  and 
rivalries  In  an  area  which  Is  sddom  quite 
what  it  seems.  He  has  negotiated  repeatedly 
and  intimately  with  IsraeU  Premier  Etabln 
and  Egyptian  President  Sadat.  He  operates 
as  well  through  our  embassy  In  Israel  and 
through  able,  Arablc-speaklng  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Egypt  Hermann  F.  EUts.  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  Mideast  who  served  six  years 
as  our  ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Secretary  Kissinger  personally  persuaded 
Sisco  not  to  leave  at  that  time  and,  instead, 
offered  him  the  department's  No.  2  place.  But 
now  the  trustees  of  the  American  University 
In  Washington  have  asked  Sisco  to  take  tbe 
presidency,  and  at  long  last  he  Is  leaving. 

Sisco  Is  a  fog-cutter  In  the  face  of  the 
department's  layer  upon  layer  of  commit- 
tee's superimposed  one  on  the  other  and 
Intertwined  one  Inside  the  other  like  Chinese 
ivory  balls.  Each  day  the  department's  com- 
munications center  sends  and  receives  an 
average  200.000  words  overseas.  This  is  more 
than  the  combined  dally  wordage  of  United 
Press  International  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

These  messages  frequently  end  up  in  com- 
mittees about  which  within  the  department 
you  hear  a  famous  saying:  "The  committees 
are  there  so  that  most  everyone  can  duck 
the  blame  If  something  goes  wrong." 

Next,  there  are  the  Interdepartmental 
clearances.  Behind  the  scenes.  President 
Ford  or  Secretary  Kissinger  make  few,  if  any. 
foreign  policy  decisions  that  are  not  inter- 
departmentalized.  Making  foreign  pcJlcy  Is 
a  collective  process.  It  usuaUy  involves  many 
departments     and     agencies     and     many 


anonymous  UJ3.  ofBclals.  sometimes  as  many 
•8  600  of  them. 

This  extends  overseas.  We  have  116  «n- 
bMSles.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there 
were  fewer  than  half  that  many.  Today,  in- 
credibly, four-flfths  of  the  people  in  our  em- 
bassies belong  to  other  U&  government  de- 
partments or  agencies.  For  example,  a  fxill 
800  of  the  1.000  staff  in  London  report  to 
agencies  other  than  the  State  Department. 

Astoundlngly.  at  least  44  U.8.  government 
d^MJtments  and  agencies  are  concerned  with 
f<xinlng  and  Implementing  foreign  policy. 

Kissinger  and  Sisco  are  often  as  dlsanned 
and  as  defused  as  Samson  with  his  hair  gone. 

Once  the  State  Department  flnaUy  com- 
pletes Its  Internal  dearances,  there  must 
frequently  be  clearance  from  the  Defense 
D^MOtment.  the  CIA,  the  Treasury  or  Com- 
merce Department  and,  finally,  the  National 
Security  CouncU.  A  month  or  more  may  be 
consxmied  before  the  matter  ever  reaches  the 
desks  of  Kissinger  or  Sisco. 

This  wtiolt  ball  of  wax  Is  a  system  unique 
in  all  the  world. 

The  State  Department  has  only  about 
26.000  fuU-tlme  employes.  (Only  the  Labor 
Department  has  fewer.)  Something  like 
1.000  are  foreign  nationals.  Tragically,  there 
are  only  about  3,600  Foreign  Service  officers 
at  all  grades.  They  must  man  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington  and  all  36S  \S&. 
diplomatic  posts  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  oonsulates. 

Moreover,  a  Uttle-known  quirk  in  the  law 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  their  pensions 
if  they  end  their  careers  eitflier  than  normal. 
More  than  100  top,  seasoned  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers — ^true  departmental  linchpins — 
plan  to  retire  early. 

Meanwhile,  contrary  to  popular  impres- 
sion, the  Srtate  Department  is  all  but  pennl- 
leas.  Its  budget,  worldwide.  Is  only  about  $500 
mllUon.  This  is  not  even  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  1876  national  budget. 

Unsung  Joseph  SIboo  leaves  our  country  in 
his  debt. 


FREDERICK,  MD.,  "ALL-AMERICA 

crrr" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Frederick.  Md.,  has  been  designated 
an  "All-America  City"  by  the  Natkxial 
Munlcipalljeague.  It  Is  one  of  the  10  cities 
so  honored  with  an  award  that  has  spe- 
cial meaning  In  this  Blcentomial  Year. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
saluting  all  10  of  these  all-Americaa 
cities,  but  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
noting  with  special  pride  the  selection  of 
my  home  town.  Frederick,  for  this  honor. 
Mr.  President,  the  Frederick  News-Post 
commented  on  the  all-America  award  In 
editorial  in  its  April  16  issae.  "nie  edi- 
torial was  entitled  "Hour  of  Trtumph," 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Horn  or  TimcpR 

The  momentous  tidings  that  Frederick  has 
won  the  status  of  an  "AU-Amerlca  City"  in 
the  all-Important  Bicentennial  year  awakens 
us  to  a  great  hour  of  triumph.  It  Is  what  the 
poet  called  an  "Instant  made  eternity"  In 
which  our  historic  city  radiates  as  a  cynosure 
of  this  great  nation. 

It  is  no  chance  victory  such  as  a  lottery 
win.  Neither  is  it  a  gracious  gift  handed  out 
of  courtesy.  It  Is  a  prlae  we  have  won,  an 
honor  we  have  deserved,  a  glory  we  have 
earned  through  years  of  tenacious  reflection, 
concerted  campaign  and  acsiduous  endeavor. 
The  achievement,  tmlque  as  it  is.  entitles 
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every  citizen  of  Predenclc  to  pauae  for  a  mo- 
ment to  brag  to  hla  ci>untryinen  and — with 
equal  propriety — to  tUi  ownself . 

The  Frederlcktonlan  deaerves  to  felicitate 
himself  becatue,  as  Mayor  Ronald  N.  Young 
aptly  put  It  yesterday:!  "The  recognition  Is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  city  and  to  the  great 


number  of  dtlzens 
worked  hard  for  the  bi 
munlty."  In  fact,  the 
of    Francis    Scott 
Thomas  Johnson  has 
Toung  again,  "a  story 


lo  get  Involved  and 

jrment  of  this  com- 

i&  of  this  proud  city 

sy.Barbara    Prltchle- 

}een.  to  quote  Mayor 

^f  a  city  made  great  by 


Its  people — both  past  afcd  present." 

But  It  bears  mentloA  here  that  the  recog> 
nltlon  which  the  cuy  has  earned  owes 
mainly  to  what  has  baen  done  and  Is  being 
done  by  the  "present"  feneration  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  what  mc^  can  a  history-con- 
scious generation  asplte  than  a  reassurance 
that  It  Is  worthy  of  ltd  Illustrious  forebears? 
The  yardstick  with  yhlch  the  awards  J\iry 
selected  the  10  "All-America  Cities"  of  the 
year  Is  "citizen  actlvsm."  Their  decision 
was  based  on  the  siiccess  of  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  improvement  of  quality 
of  life,  completion  of  community-serving 
projects  and  pursuit  cjc  ideals  of  local  self- 
government.  FrederlckL  as  also  nine  other 
successfiil  cities,  hasf 
strated  outstanding 


at  today's  citizen  ac- 
pertlnent  to  recall.  Is 
Irawn-out  process.  It 


uman  achievements 
Is,  products  of  trial 

Ible  to  cite  all  the 
Izatlons    that    con- 


apparently  demon- 
ards  of  conformity 
with  these  standards  o^  the  National  Munici- 
pal League. 

The  Aladdin's  lamp 
tlon  In  this  city,  It  is 
the  corollary  of  a  long 
marks  the  culmination  I  of  an  organized  Jour 
ney  from  despair  to  hope — a  movement 
galvanized  by  groups  and  organizations 
some  of  which  were  Itinerant,  others  endur- 
ing. They  range  fipm  the  ephemeral 
Predericktown  Association  of  1961  to  the 
seemingly  solidified  Fiederlck  Improvement 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  today.  And  their 
diverse  ideas  and  en>erlmentations  were 
manifest  In  the  untifed  Marcou,  O'Leary 
plan  of  mid-1960s  to  Ithe  enthusiastically 
pursued  building  renpvatlon  program  of 
Operation  Town  Actio: 

The  glory  conferred  I  upon  this  city  Is  a 
tribute  to  all  those  group  efforts,  regardless 
of  the  success  they  scorpd  or  frustration  they 
suffered.  For,  all  major 
are.  In  the  final  anal 
and  error. 

It  is  well  nigh  Im; 
individuals  and  o: 
tributed  to  this  checkered  march  from  the 
morass  of  desperation] to  the  threshold  of 
recovery,  and  insure  fklr  play  to  all.  And 
yet,  one  would  oe  equatly  unfair  not  to  pay 
tribute  at  least  to  the  ^ew  dedicated  persons 
who  are  Identified  wlthl  the  current  flurry  of 
citizen   action   in  Frederick. 

Mayor  Young  was  correct  to  say  "It's  a 
tribute  to  the  ctly,"  In  that  the  present 
upsvirge  of  revltallzation  effort  synchron- 
ized with  the  Inducmon  of  the  present 
mayor  an(l  Board  of  Alderman.  Downtown 
re\itallzatlon  was  one  ctf  their  foremost  elec- 
tion pledges  and  they  have  proved  true  to 
their  word  and  equal  t^  the  onerous  task  it 
entails. 

No  less  Important  d  role  was  played  In 
the  so-called  "renalsstjnce"  by  the  leaders 
of  Operation  Town  Action,  which  was  utilized 
"as  an  lunbrella"  for  piubllc  involvement  In 
the  various  rejuvenallon  projects.  Town 
Action  has.  In  fact,  com » to  epitomize  citizen 
action  In  Frederick. 

While  an  episode  of  :  ilstory  is  wrought  by 
numerous  humans,  It  isually  Is  symbolized 
by  one  single  hero,  wh  >  provides  its  leader- 
ship and  its  sheet-aEphor.  The  resurgent 
Frederick  of  today  doubtless  Identifies  this 
helmsman  in  Ronald  Yt>ung,  who  has  finally 
beckoned  this  pre-Rev<iutlonary  city  to  one 
of  its  finest  hours  ever.  Young  deserves  a 
special  congratulation  i  >ot  only  because  he  is 
in  the  vanguard  of  tb  >  town  revltallzatlon 


effort,  but  also  because  he  has  had  to  take 
all  the  heat  and  odium  of  those  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  changes  or  disagreed  with 
their  rationale. 

No  tribute  can,  perhaps  be  greater  to 
Toimg  than  the  note  of  reminder:  The  fu- 
ture win  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
his  critics  said  yesterday,  but  can  never  for- 
get what  he  helped  to  achieve  for  them 
today. 

The  occasion,  elating  though  it  Is,  also 
calls  for  a  moment  of  reflection.  And  it  would 
be  frankly  self -deluding  if  we  try  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  less  pleasant  realities  of  the  city 
life  while  rejoicing  over  accomplishment. 

The  whole  piirpose  of  the  award  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  NML  chairman,  "to  encourage 
citizen-Initiated,  community  go&l-settlng 
probem  solving."  The  idea  behind  Is  to  help 
the  winning  communities  reach  greater  peaks 
of  success.  The  objective  of  the  honors  will  be 
lost  should  we  become  too  self-complacent 
to  continue  oiur  effort  for  further  better- 
ment of  the  community. 

We  can  ill-afford,  for  Instance,  to  blink 
the  fact  that  the  business  conditions  in 
downtown  Frederick  is  still  less  thtm  very 
encouraging.  The  city  Is  already  dotted  with 
a  host  of  empty  stores,  while  others  are  plan- 
ing to  leave  downtown.  We  should  also  note 
that  the  city's  financial  capacity  to  under- 
take any  more  major  uplift  plan  has  almost 
been  exhausted,  while  citizens  are  chafing 
under  an  all-time  high  tax  rate. 

What  the  award  signifies  In  practical  terms 
Is  the  beginning — and  not  the  culmination — 
of  an  era  that  we  all  hope  will  greet  us  with 
progress  and  prosperity.  In  other  words,  the 
trophy  we  have  won  Is  meant  to  be  a  means 
to  a  greater  end.  To  construe  it  as  an  end 
in  itself  will  defeat  its  purpose — and  boom- 
erang. 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTIONS,  APRIL  25. 
1976 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday voters  In  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam went  to  the  polls  to  elect  represent- 
atives to  the  new  national  assembly.  This 
election  represents  the  political  reunifi- 
cation of  the  two  sections  of  Vietnam. 
Some  492  members  from  North  and 
South  Vietnam  will  be  elected  to  the 
national  assembly. 

It  is  significant  that  persons  who 
fought  on  both  sides  of  the  recent  mili- 
tary struggle  in  Vietnam  are  participat- 
ing in  the  election.  Former  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Minh  who  surrendered  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  Communist  forces  on  April  30, 
1975,  not  only  participated  In  the  elec- 
tion but  urged  other  citizens  to  join  him 
in  voting  for  a  unified  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam's  distinguished  Foreign  Minister 
Nguyen  Thl  Binh  described  the  election 
as^^The  most  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  coimtry."  Government  ofiB- 
cials  reported  a  turnout  of  some  90  per- 
cent of  all  citizens  above  the  age  of  18. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  long 
favored  a  political  rather  than  a  military 
settlement  of  the  problems  of  Vietnam, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  scheduled  elections 
have  gone  forward.  I  wish  the  people  of 
Vietnam  well  In  their  efforts  to  establish 
a  unified.  Independent  nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
appearing  in  today's  New  York  Times 
imder  the  bylines  of  Mr.  Fox  Butterfleld 
and  the  UPI  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  36.  1976] 
Hanoi  Osnxsai.  Was  Sxtkfeiskd  At  Speed  or 
Saigon's  Coixafse 
(By  FOX  Butterfleld) 

HoNQ  EtoNo.  April  26. — ^North  Vietnam's 
leaders  did  not  expect  their  offensive  last 
year  to  achieve  complete  victory  and  were 
Burprtsed  by  the  speed  of  Saigon's  ooUapM^ 
according  to  a  lengthy  new  account  by  Ha- 
noi's Chief  of  Staff  of  the  w£U''s  final  battle*. 

Oen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
reported  that  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  tmd  civilians  fled 
In  panic  from  Plelku  In  the  Central  High* 
lands,  beginning  that  rout,  he  was  almost  In- 
credulous. 

"Why  such  a  retreat?  And  who  had  given 
the  order  for  it?"  he  writes,  Hanoi's  Polit- 
biiro  and  top  generals  had  planned  only  a 
series  of  attacks  that  would  set  the  stags 
for  a  general  offensive  and  uprising  in  1976  to 
"completely  liberate  the  South." 

General  Dung's  dlsclosiu-e  Is  contained  in 
a  remarkably  detailed  and  candid  accoimt  of 
how  Hanoi  planned  and  achieved  Its  flnal 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  last  year.  The  re- 
port, written  In  the  first  person,  is  being 
carried  In  serialized  form  by  two  of  Hanoi's 
official  newspapers,  Nhan  Dan  and  Quan  Del 
Nhan  Dan,  under  the  title  "Great  Spring  Vic- 
tory— A  Siunmatlon  of  Senior  General  Van 
Tien  Dung  of  the  Combat  Situation  in  the 
Spring  of  1975." 

So  far  nine  Installments  totaling  about 
40,000  words  have  appeared,  bringing  the 
narrative  up  to  the  sudden  abandonment  of 
Plelku  on  March  16,  six  weeks  before  the  fall 
of  Saigon.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  more 
articles  will  appear. 

General  Dimg's  account  Is  evidently  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Communists'  trlxunphant  entry  into  Saigon 
on  April  30  and  with  today's  election  In 
North  and  South  Vietnam  for  a  imified  na- 
tional assembly. 

General  Dung  and  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  North 
Vietnam's  Minister  of  Defense,  jointly  pub- 
lished last  July  a  much  shorter  and  less  de- 
tailed report  of  the  victory. 

DIRECTED  FBOM  HANOI 

Apparently  because  the  Communists  have 
now  essentially  achieved  reunification  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  General  Dung 
makes  no  effort  to  preserve  Commtinlst  state- 
ments that  there  was  a  separate  movement 
in  the  South,  which  they  called  the  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  and  Americans  termed 
the  Vietcong. 

On  the  contrary.  General  Dung,  who  la  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Lao  Dong  or 
Workers'  Party,  provides  a  vivid  description 
of  how  the  Politburo  and  the  Central  Mill* 
tary  Party  Committee,  operating  from  what 
he  calls  "Dragon  House"  in  Hanoi,  directed 
the  war. 

For  Instance,  the  general  reports  that  to 
supply  their  forces  in  the  South  30,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  and  "Shock  youths,"  in- 
cluding women,  built  a  network  of  roads  In- 
side South  Vietnam  after  the  1973  Paris 
peace  agreement  ended  American  bombing. 
The  new  network,  which  he  says  was  12,000 
miles  long  replaced  the  less  convenient  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  farther  west  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Included  in  the  new  system  were  one  35- 
foot-wlde  highway  from  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese border  to  Loe  Nlnh  near  Saigon,  3,000 
miles  of  oil  pipelines  and  a  cable-telephone 
system  linking  Hanoi  with  Loc  Nlnh.  As  a 
result  of  this  system.  General  Dimg  sayi. 
when  the  316th  North  Vietnamese  Division 
was  ordered  to  move  from  North  Vietnam  to 
the  Central  Highlands  in  the  South,  it  was 
transported  directly  in  600  trucks. 

General  Dtmg,  a  69-year-old  nativs  ct 
North  Vietnam,  records  that  he  was  rele- 
gated by  the  Politburo  to  go  to  the  South  to 
take  personal  command  of  the  main  part  of 
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the  1976  campaign,  which  was  to  be  launched 
in  the  Highlands. 

BOTTTHZaNlfBS  CALLED  TO  HANOI 

To  conceal  his  Involvement  and  to  pre- 
vent American  or  South  Vietnamese  intelli- 
gence from  discovering  that  a  major  offen- 
sive was  about  to  occur.  General  Dung  took 
elaborate  precautions.  His  personal  Soviet- 
made  Volga  sedan  continued  to  make  its  reg- 
\ilar  roimds  to  his  house  and  office  aftmr  his 
departure,  and  "late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
troops  woxUd  come  to  the  courtyard  at  my 
house  to  play  volleyball  as  usual,  because  I 
have  the  habit  of  playing  volleyball  after 
the  afternoon  working  hours  with  them." 

The  general's  secretary,  who  accompanied 
\t\m  to  the  South,  feigned  illness  and  was 
taken  by  ambulance  to  a  hospital,  from' 
which  he  could  leave  without  his  neighbors 
suspecting  anything. 

General  Dung  makes  several  other  dis- 
closures and  Important  points. 

Hanoi  reached  its  decision  to  attack  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  and  to  begin  with  an  as- 
sault on  the  town  of  Ban  Me  Thuot.  at  a 
series  of  Politburo  meetings  from  Dec.  18  to 
Jan.  8.  The  senior  Communist  officials  in 
South  Vetnam,  including  Pham  Hung,  the 
fourth-ranking  member  of  the  Politburo,  and 
Oen.  Tran  Van  Tra,  whom  recent  Communist 
articles  have  identified  as  the  southern  mili- 
tary commander,  were  called  to  Hanoi  to 
attend  the  meetings. 

The  Central  Highlands  and  particularly 
Ban  Me  Thuot  were  selected  as  the  theater  of 
battle.  General  Dung  related,  because  Hanoi 
had  learned  that  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  believed  the  Communists  would  attack 
Tay  Nlnh,  near  Saigon,  and  had  stationed 
fewer  troops  in  the  highlands  than  in  any 
other  area. 

Moreover,  Saigon's  commander  In  the  high- 
lands. Gen.  Pham  Van  Phu,  "miscalculated" 
that  if  the  Commimlsts  did  attack  in  the 
highlands,  they  would  strike  Kontum  and 
Plelku  farther  north  and  he  had  left  only 
one  regiment  at  Ban  Me  Thuot.  But  General 
Dung  says  that  he  secretly  concentrated 
three  divisions  at  Ban  Me  Thuot  alone. 

NOTES  U.S.  REDUCTIONS 

General  Dung  confirms  statements  by  Pres- 
ident Thleu  and  American  officials  that  re- 
ductions ordered  by  Congress  in  American 
aid  seriously  impaired  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army's  ability  to  fight.  By  General  Dung's 
estimate,  Saigon's  flrepower  was  cut  by  60 
percent  because  of  lack  of  bombs  and  ammu- 
nition, while  its  mobility  was  reduced  by  half, 
"due  to  lack  of  aircraft,  vehicles  and  fuel." 
"Nguyen  Van  Thleu  was  then  forced  to  fight 
a  poor  mans  war,"  the  general  wrote. 

Throughout  the  fall  of  1974.  Hanoi's  leaders 
"heatedly  discussed"  whether  the  United 
States  would  Intervene  again  if  the  Commu- 
nists staged  a  new  offensive.  Finally,  Le  Duan, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  party,  concluded 
that  "having  already  withdrawn  from  the 
south,  the  United  States  could  hardly  jump 
back  in."  General  Dung  says  that  the  Water- 
gate scandal  and  America's  economic  troubles 
were  Important  factors  In  Hanoi's  thinking. 

COIXECnVE  LEADERSHIP 

The  general's  account  of  lengthy  meetings 
adn  lively  debate  seems  to  confirm  what  spe- 
cialists have  long  beUeved,  that  Hanoi's  lead- 
ers do  function  collectively  and  that  Mr.  Le 
Duan,  while  the  most  powerful  figure  In  the 
North,  is  far  from  being  a  dictator.  General 
Dung  says  that  "unanimity"  had  to  be 
before  the  campaign  coiild  be  put  Into  opera- 
tion, and  he  describes  a  military  meeting  at 
which  Le  Due  Tho,  a  clvUlan  member  of  the 
Politburo  came  in  unexpectedly  to  check  on 
what  targets  were  being  selected. 

General  Dung  himself  frankly  admits  that 
despite  the  conununlsts'  quick  victory  in  seiz- 
ing Ban  Me  Thuot,  some  mistakes  were  made. 


One  problem  was  the  habit  of  caution  de- 
veloped after  years  of  flgfbting  against  over- 
whelming American  airpower  and  artillery. 

"Our  side,  before  latmchlng  an  attack  still 
proceeded  with  the  ftill  routine,  made  night 
time  preparations  and  waited  till  morning  to 
attack."  he  wrote.  "Though  the  enemy  air 
force  made  only  limited  attacks,  flew  at  a 
high  altitude  and  dropped  bombs  inaccu- 
rately our  troops  were  not  allowed  to  move 
about  in  daytime  but  were  compelled  to  wait, 
delay  and  waste  time." 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  unexpctedly 
began  to  flee  Plelku  on  r larch  i.*  befor*  tt 
had  been  attacked  and  headed  toward  the 
coast  over  an  old,  abandoned  road,  Qenenl 
Dung  blaiTiF'd  the  commander  of  the  830th 
Division,  whose  troops  were  in  the  area,  tat 
not  heading  off  the  enormous  column  ot 
trucks,  carts  and  bicycles. 

A    BEFBOACKABLB    laSTAKZ 

Th»  Chief  of  Staff  relates  tluit  he  called 
the  officer,  whom  he  identifies  as  Comrade 
Kim  Tuan,  on  the  telephone  and  said :  '"nils 
Is  a  shortcoming,  a  reproachable  mistake.  At 
this  time  the  slightest  hesitation,  mistake, 
fear  of  hardship  or  delay  would  mean  faUure. 
If  the  enemy  escapes,  you  will  be  respon- 
sible." 

In  fact,  the  Communist  failure  to  act 
faster  against  the  refugee  column  gave  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  and  civilians  a  few 
extra  days,  but  the  group  bogged  down  at  a 
river  crossing,  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  took  almost  a  week  to  cover  with  a 
bridge.  Few  escaped  In  the  end. 

General  Dung  narrates  dramatically  his  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that  the  movements  of  the 
three  North  Vietnamese  divisions — ^the  lOth, 
the  316th  and  the  320th — aroimd  Ban  Me 
Thuot  would  be  kept  secret.  On  March  6  a 
South  Vietnamese  unit  captured  a  Commu- 
nist artillery  officer  who  was  on  a  reconnais- 
sance mission,  along  with  his  dairy. 

"We  will  attack  Ban  Me  Thuoi  within  four 
days,"  General  Dung  decided. 

MISTAKEN    INTELLnaNCB 

Actually,  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
inteUlgence  officers  had  been  aware  of  the 
Communist  tro<^  movement  for  some  time, 
but  they  assumed  that  they  were  eltho-  go- 
ing to  cut  the  few  highland  roads.  whi(di 
they  also  did,  or  move  farther  south  to  as- 
sault the  town  of  Gla  Ngbia. 

General  Diing's  own  efforts  to  gather  In- 
telligence on  Ban  Me  Thuot  were  not  en- 
tirely successful  either.  Although  Ban  Me 
Thuot  was  a  sle^y  provincial  town  of  fewer 
than  100,000  people,  one  Communist  agent 
returned  and  reported  that  it  was  "very 
large,  as  large  as  Haiphong."  Haiphong  Is 
North  Vietnam's  major  i>ort  and  second  larg- 
est city. 

When  General  Dung's  troops  overran  Jian 
Me  Thuot  on  Mar<di  10.  he  immediately  dis- 
patched a  cable  to  Defense  Minister  Glap  in 
Hanoi.  In  it  he  proposed  to  move  ncnrth  to- 
ward Plelku,  the  major  city  of  the  Central 
Highlands. 

But  before  he  could  move.  President  Thleu, 
in  a  move  still  not  fully  understood,  ordered 
his  forces  to  abandon  the  highlands. 

General  Dung,  meeting  with  his  aides  out- 
side Ban  Me  Thuot,  was  surprised.  "Why 
such  a  retreat?"  he  wondered.  "Ttit  Enemy 
had  again  made  another  grave  strategic  mis- 
take." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1976] 

Excerpts   From   Hanoi   General's   AccotJNT 

or  Drive 

HoNO  KoNO.  April  26. — ^Following  are  ex- 
cerpts, in  unofficial  translation,  from  the 
account  of  North  Vietnam's  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Van  Tien  Dung,  of  the  spring  offensive 
of  1976  that  led  to  the  Communist  victory 
In  South  Vietnam. 

From  July  through  October  1974  the  Gen- 


eral Staff  agenelSB  irsr*  busay  and  uxgsntly 
working.  The  battlefield  sltuAtlon  was  chang- 
ing to  our  advantage. 

The  morale  and  combat  strength  of  the 
puppet  troops  mre  dearly  declining.  Since 
early  that  year,  170.000  men  had  deserted. 
Their  total  manpower  had  decreased  by  15.000 
men  since  1973.  with  a  heavy  loss  in  combat 
strength. 

In  fiscal  1972-73  the  United  States  had 
given  the  puppet  troops  $2,168  billion  In 
military  aid.  This  aid  was  reduced  to  (SAi 
mlUlon  in  fiscal  1973-74  and  to  $700  mUUon 
In  1974-76.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  was  then 
forced  to  fight  a  poor  man's  war. 

Enemy  fire  power  had  decreased  by  nearly 
60  percent.  Its  mobility  was  also  reduced  by 
half.  The  enemy  had  to  shift  from  large-scale 
operations  and  hellcopter-bome  and  tank- 
mounted  attacks  to  smaU-scale  blocking, 
nibbling  urif  searching  operations. 

/     STKATSJT    CONraUDrCE 

The  4kx>l  faU  weather  at  October  1074  z*- 
mindM  our  military  cadres  at  the  coming 
campaign.  The  PoUtlcal  Bureau  and  Central 
MlUtary  Party  Committee  held  a  ocmference 
to  bear  the  General  Staff  present  its  strategic 
combat  plan. 

At  this  conference  a  problem  was  r«tsed 
and  heatedly  discussed:  Would  the  United 
States  be  able  to  send  its  troths  back  to  the 
South  if  we  launched  large-scale  battles  that 
would  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  puppet 
troops? 

After  signing  the  Paris  agreement  on  Viet- 
nam and  withdrawing  U.S.  troc^M  from  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  had  faced  even 
greater  difficulties  and  embarrassment.  The 
internal  contradicttons  within  tba  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration and  amcmg  UjB.  political  parties 
had  intenslfled.  The  Watergat*  scandal  bad 
seriously  affected  the  entire  Uhlted  States 
and  precipitated  the  resignation  of  an  ex- 
tremely reacUonaiy  President— Nixon.  The 
United  SUtes  faced  economic  raceeslon, 
mounting  Inflation,  serious  unemployment 
and  an  oil  crisis. 

Comrade  Le  Duan  drew  an  important  oon- 
cluslon  that  became  a  resolution:  Having 
already  withdrawn  from  the  South,  the 
United  States  could  hardly  Jump  back  in. 
and  no  matter  how  it  might  intervene.  It 
would  be  tmable  to  save  the  Saigon  admin- 
istration from  collapse. 

The  conferees  unanlmoxisly  approved  the 
General  Staff's  draft  plan  which  chose  the 
Central  Highlands  as  the  main  batUefleld  in 
the  large-scale,  widespread  1976  offensive. 

Many  meetings  preceeded  the  Political 
Bureau's  extremely  Important  conference 
lasting  tiom.  18  December  1974  to  8  Januarv 
1976.  ' 

OtEAT    NEWS    nOM    SOUTH 

While  the  PoUtlcal  Bureau  was  meeting, 
great  news  came  from  the  South:  The  maln- 
force  units  In  Eastern  Nam  Bo  (the  three 
around  Saigon],  in  cooperation  with  the 
provincial  forces,  had  attacked  and  liberated 
Phuoc  Binh  City  and  all  of  Phuoc  Long  Prov- 
ince. This  was  the  flrst  province  in  the  South 
to  be  completely  liberated. 

The  PoUtlcal  Bursau  was  resolved  to  mobU- 
Ize  the  greatest  efforts  by  the  entire  ptuty 
and  all  troops  and  people  In  both  parts  of 
the  coimtry  during  the  1976-76  period,  to 
step  up  the  military  and  political  struggle  in 
coordination  with  the  diplomatic  struggle 
with  a  view  to  quickly  and  comprehensively 
changing  the  balance  of  power  In  our  favor. 

This  strategic  determination  was  reflected 
in  the  two-year  1976-76  strategic  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan.  wldeq>read.  large  sur- 
prise attacks  would  be  launched  in  1976, 
creating  conditions  for  the  general  offensive 
and  uprising  in  1976.  Thus  in  1976  we  would 
laxinch  the  general  offensive  and  uprising  to 
completely  liberate  the  South. 

On  Jan.  9,  1976,  one  day  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Political  Bureau  conference,  the 
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Btandlng  bo<ly  of  the  Central  Military  Party 
Committee  went  Intol  session. 

While  In  session,  wp  received  reports  that 
the  enemy  had  dispatched  an  airborne  divi- 
sion from  the  Central 'Highlands  to  Da  Nang. 
This  Indicated  that  tfce  enemy  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  presen<ie  of  our  forces  and  our 
preparations  In  the  Cfentral  Highlands.  Only 
at  this  conference  of  tie  standing  body  of  the 
Central  Military  Parrr  Committee  did  the 
idea  about  mounting] an  attack  on  Ban  Me 
Thuot  become  clear-c*t. 

BfdCT     IQBJTTDGKD 

The  enemy  misjudged  our  designs.  He 
believed  that  if  we  attacked  the  Central  High- 
lands we  would  attack  its  northern  part. 
Therefore  he  concentrated  forces  to  defend 
Plelku  and  Kontxun.  He  left  lesser  forces  in 
Darlac  In  the  southern  Central  Highlands. 
Ban  Me  Thuot  City,  the  Darlac  provincial 
capital,  with  a  popiilutlon  of  150,000,  was  a 
political  and  economic  center  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  23d  Division!  headquarters  was  lo- 
cated there.  The  enet^  was  also  mistaken  In 
his  assessment  of  us.  He  believed  that  in  1975 
we  were  not  strong  eiough  to  attack  major 
provincial  capitals  an4  cities  and  that  even  if 
we  attacked  them  we|  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  them  from  counterattack.  Therefore, 
although  Ban  Me  Thuot  was  a  vitally  Im- 
portant position,  prior  to  our  attack  the 
enemy  had  not  deplored  very  strong  forces 
there,  and  those  thatfwere  there  had  many 
gaps. 

When  the  decision 
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attack  Ban  Me  Thuot 
hastily  prepared  to  go 

a  group  of  cadres  to 
■estem  Highlands.  The 
le  A-75.  Due  to  the 
palgn,  my  movements 
the  strictest  secrecy 
done  to  distract  the 
According  to  plans, 
press  would  carry  a 
my  activities  as  If  I 
lally,  the  Volga  sedan 
rom  my  house  to  the 
^t  7  AJkl.  and  2  P.M. 
headquarters  to  my 
house  at  12  noon  and!  5  P.M.  sharp.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  trodps  would  come  to  the 
courtyard  at  my  house  to  play  volleyball  as 
usual,  because  I  hava  the  habit  of  playing 
TOlleyball  after  the  af^rnoon  working  hovu^ 
with  them. 

A    PRETZNT)^ 


was  definitely  taken, 
to  the  front. 

I  promptly  ori 
accompany  me  to 
group  had  the  code 
Importance  of  the  c 
had  to  be  kept  undei 
and  everything  had  to 
enemy's  intelligence, 
after  my  departure  t: 
nimiber  of  reports  oi 
were  still  In  Hanoi 
would  make  the  trips 
general  headquarters 
•nd  from  the  genen 


ref  err  id 


Palsce 
commar  ders 


My  personal  secretary 
family  In  a  commimlljy 
■erious  illness  on  the 
An  ambulance  would 
and  the  next  morning 
journey  from  the 
had  been  decided  up<fn 
tions,   Information, 
dxiring  this  campaign 
Oiap  would  be 
as  Tuan. 

According  to  our 
and  10  December  1974 
the  Independence 
Ing  with  the 
military  regions  of  the 
our  activities  In  197S. 
following  conclusion: 

In  1975  we  might 
than  that  of  1974 
large  as  that  of  1968 
that  of  1972.  We  still 
Ing  at  big  provincial 
even  If  we  did  strike 
unable  to  hold  them, 
attack  small  and  lsol4ted 
such  as  Phuoc  Long 

Our  aim  was  to 
them  to  Implement 
Vietnam.  They  believed 
our  direction  of  attac  s 
the  Third  Military  Re  ^on, 
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who  lived  with  his 

area,  would  pretend 

eve  of  the  departtire. 

l^lng  him  to  a  hospital, 

he  would  begin  his 

hospital.  According  to  what 

In  all  communlca- 

ll^lson  and   dlsc\is6lons 

Comrade  Vo  Nguyen 

to  as  Chien,  and  I 


intelligence  reports,  on  9 

on  the  fourth  story  of 

,  Thleu  held  a  meet- 

of  army  corps  of 

puppets  so  as  to  assess 

Thev  arrived  at  the 


bit 


:aid 
ach  eve 
tde 


light  on  a  scale  larger 

It  would  not  be  as 

)  nd  would  be  leas  than 

\  rere  Incapable  of  strlk- 

capitals  or  cities,  and 

at  them  we  would  be 

We  were  only  able  to 

provincial  capitals 

Ola  Nghia. 

success  to  pressure 

Paris  agreement  on 

that  in  early  1975 

would  be  to  strike  at 

mainly  Tay  Nlnh, 


m  an  attempt  to  use  Tay  Nlnh  as  the  capital 
of  the  PJB.G.S.V.  [Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vietnam] . 

30,000   BT7ILT   BOAO 

Becaiise  of  this  assessment,  they  did  not 
change  their  strategic  deployment  of  main- 
taining strength  at  two  ends — the  first  and 
third  tactical  zones.  Neither  did  they  greatly 
reinforce  the  second  tactical  zone  that  In- 
cluded the  western  Highlands. 

The  strategic  route  east  of  the  Truong  Son 
[Annamlte]  range,  which  was  completed  In 
early  1975,  was  the  result  of  the  labor  of 
more  than  30,000  troops  and  shock  youths. 
The  length  of  this  route  added  to  that  of 
the  other  old-  and  new  strategic  routes  and 
routes  use  during  various  campaigns  built 
during  the  last  war.  Is  more  than  20,000 
kilometers.  The  elght-meter-wlde  route  of 
more  than  1,000  kilometers,  which  we  could 
see  now,  Is  ovir  pride.  With  5,000  kilometers 
of  pipeline  laid  through  deep  rivers  and 
streams  and  on  mountains  more  than  1,000 
meters  high,  we  were  capable  of  providing 
enough  fuel  for  various  battlefronts.  More 
than  10,000  transportation  vehicles  were  put 
on  the  road. 

As  for  us,  we  continued  to  go  farther 
into  the  area  our  vehicle's  number  plate  was 
repainted  and  the  marking  TS-50  was  added 
to  it.  This  marking  meant  priority  No.  1  for 
the  Truong  Son  troops. 

On  the  way,  we  met  Division  316  going  on 
a  military  operation.  This  was  the  first  time 
this  division  had  used  600  trucks  to  move 
its  men  and  equipment  to  the  battlefront. 
An  order  had  been  given  to  this  division: 
From  the  time  its  men  set  out  until  the  time 
they  opened  lire,  they  must  have  absolutely 
no  radio  contact,  so  as  to  keep  their  opera- 
tion secret.  We  intercepted  an  enemy  radio 
message  saying  Division  316  could  no  longer 
be  seen  and  no  one  knew  where  it  was  going. 

LEAVES    AND    ELEPHANTS 

On  arrival  In  the  Central  Highlands,  I  es- 
tablished the  command  post  west  of  Ban  Me 
Thuot,  near  the  headquarters  of  the  front 
comimand.  Our  residence  was  in  a  green  for- 
est adjacent  to  a  forest.  The  dry  leaves  of  the 
trees  covered  the  ground  like  a  yellow  csjpet. 
Whenever  someone  walked  on  these  dry 
leaves,  they  cracked  as  crisp  grlddle-cakes  do. 
and  the  noise  could  be  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  forest.  A  small  spark  might  set  the 
forest  afire.  Combatants  of  signal  and  com- 
munications units  had  to  work  hardest  here. 
Whenever  a  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed 
communication  wires,  these  combatants  set 
out  to  quench  the  fire  and  returned  with 
their  bodies  as  black  as  coal  miners'.  Another 
problem  was  caused  by  herds  of  40  to  60 
elephants  which  snapped  communication 
wires,  even  though  some  of  these  had  been 
hiing  on  high  tree  branches. 

A  comparison  with  the  enemy  over  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  campaign  showed  that  our 
Infantry  was  not  much  superior  to  the 
enemy's.  However,  because  we  concentrated 
the  majority  of  our  forces  in  the  main  area 
of  the  campaign,  we  achieved  superiority 
over  the  enemy  in  this  area.  As  for  infantry, 
the  ratio  was  6.5.  of  our  troops  for  each 
enemy  soldier.  As  for  tanks  and  armored  ve- 
hicles, the  ratio  was  1.2  to  1.  In  heavy  ar- 
tillery, the  ratio  was  2.1  to  1. 

The  enemy  had  not  yet  clearly  realized 
that  our  forces  were  on  this  side  of  Ban  Me 
Thuot  since  he  could  not  detect  our  move- 
ments. In  the  coming  days  it  would  be  necee- 
sary  to  continue  to  make  the  enemy  believe 
that  our  main  thrust  would  be  toward  Kon- 
timi  and  Plelku  to  provide  an  opportvmity 
for  our  plan.  It  would  be  necessary  to  inten- 
sify activities  in  Kontum  and  Plelku  in  the 
coming  days  to  further  confirm  the  enemy's 
mistaken  belief. 

By  maintaining  the  element  of  surprise 
concerning  the  target,  the  time  and  the 
fighting  method,  isolating  the  enemy  and 


bringing  into  pUy  a  decisively  superior  torn 
without  the  enemy's  knowledge,  we  would, 
insure  fewer  losses  and  quicker  victory  In 
battle. 

A    LOST    DIAKT 

The  front  command  reported  that  a  group 
of  officers  of  our  artillery  regiment  had  had 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy  west  of  Baa 
Me  Thuot  on  5  March  while  on  a  recoimala- 
sance  mission.  One  of  our  combatants  wm 
wounded  and  captured  with  his  diary.  I 
thought:  "We  will  attack  Ban  Me  Thtiot 
within  four  days.  What  will  the  enemy  do  in 
the  coming  days?  So  far,  he  has  mlsvmder- 
stood  us  as  far  as  our  main  offensive  target 
is  concerned,  but  If  similar  incidents  reveal- 
ing oiu:  secrets  continue  to  occ\ir,  the  enemy 
will  certainly  reassess  the  situation.  He  is 
now  intensively  seeking  to  understand  our 
intentions."  I  telephoned  comrade  Vu  Lang 
to  remind  him  to  closely  check  the  imple- 
mentation by  each  soldier  of  all  regulations 
on  the  preservation  of  secrecy. 

At  0200  sharp  on  the  morning  of  10  March, 
the  ofTensive  on  Ban  Me  Thuot  was  heralded 
by  the  fire  from  sapper  units  directed  against 
the  Hoa  Blnh  and  city  airfields.  Long-range 
artillery  began  destroying  military  targets  In 
the  city.  Prom  a  point  40  kilometers  from 
Ban  Me  Thuot,  our  tank  unit  started  their 
engines,  cut  through  trees  and  headed  for 
Ban  Me  Thuot.  Modern  ferryboats  were 
rapidly  assembled,  while  tanks,  armored  ve- 
hicles, antiaircraft  guns  and  anti-armored 
car  guns  formed  queues  to  cross  on  the  fer- 
ries. The  mountains  and  forests  of  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  were  shaken  by  a  fire  storm. 

Prom  the  command  post,  I  could  clearly 
hear  the  regular  and  rapid  explosion  of  our 
shells.  I  called  Hoang  Mlnh  Thao  and  we 
talked  over  the  telephone.  Here  is  a  report 
on  some  aspects  of  the  situation  that  day. 

No  sooner  had  the  artillery  opened  fire 
than  the  lights  in  the  city  went  off.  The  city 
airfield  was  ablaze,  and  so  was  the  airfield 
depot.  Tanks  were  moving  under  trees  and 
waiting.  Sappers  had  occupied  the  city  air- 
field. 

"the    BATTLE    IS    OVEK" 

Basically,  the  battle  was  over  by  1080  on 
11  March  1975.  "BaslcaUy,  the  battle  is  over" 
these  words  were  Jotted  down  on  the  incom- 
ing message  record  by  an  operations  cadre  at 
our  command  post.  Our  men's  elation  can- 
not be  described.  I  told  our  men  present  at 
the  command  post:  The  fact  that  it  took  vb 
only  a  little  more  than  a  day  and  a  nigbt 
to  attack  and  occupy  so  large  a  city  provee 
that  the  enemy  can  find  no  means  to  resist 
our  strength. 

On  15  March  and  on  the  morning  of  16 
March  we  received  a  number  of  technical 
news  items  and  some  comments  by  Western 
radio  stations.  For  example,  a  United  States 
news  agency  reported  that  on  16  March  the 
price  of  a  Plelku-Salgon  air  ticket  rose  to  as 
much  as  48,000  plasters.  Why  were  there  so 
many  people  competing  for  air  tickets  to  Sai- 
gon on  15  March? 

At  1600  on  16  March  Hanoi  sent  a  meesage 
saying  that  the  forward  command  post  of 
the  enemy  in  III  Corps  had  moved  to  Nha 
Trang. 

At  that  time  we  were  still  concentrating  on 
Ban  Me  Thuot. 

ENEMY   RETREATING 

At  2100  on  16  March  the  Comrade  on  alot 
duty  received  the  news  that  the  enemy  was 
retreating  from  Plelku:  A  convoy  of  tru<*8 
had  passed  the  Vlnh  Thanh  crossroads  to 
move  along  Route  7.  The  ammo  dump  in 
Plelku  was  exploding,  fires  had  broken  out  in 
the  city.  Our  command  headquarters  was 
alive  with  activity.  A  map  of  communications 
lines  in  the  Central  Highlands  was  spread 
out  on  the  table.  Flashlights  and  magnifying 
glasses  were  traced  along  Routes  19,  14  and  7 
on  the  map  to  determine  blockade  points, 
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shortcuts  and  attacking  directions,  and  the 
nearest  units  and  Route  7  were  calculated  to 
se*;  the  time  for  action. 

Our  unit  had  not  yet  any  concrete  Informa- 
tion about  this  route  and  had  yet  to  enter 
into  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  I  severely 
criticized  the  top  unit  leader.  I  emphatically 
told  the  Comrade  Kim  Tuan:  "This  is  a 
Bhortcoming,  a  reproachable  mistake.  At  this 
time  the  slightest  hesitation,  mistake,  fear  of 
hardship  or  delay  would  mean  failure.  If  the 
enemy  escapes,  you  will  be  responsible." 

Now  a  whole  regular  corps  of  the  puppets 
was  hastily  fieeing  in  retreat,  abandoning 
the  Central  Highlands — a  strategically  impor- 
tant region. 

Why  such  a  retreat?  And  who  had  given 
the  order  for  It?  Was  it  true  that  the  thun- 
derous blow  we  had  delt  at  Ban  Me  Thuot 
had  produced  such  a  shattering  Impact  on 
the  enemy?  It  was  true  that  the  enemy  had 
been  stunned  and  rendered  strategically  con- 
fused. The  enemy  had  again  made  another 
grave  strategic  mistake. 

Vietnamese  Voters  Elect  a  New  Joint 
assemblt 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  April  25. — Sirens 
called  North  and  South  Vietnamese  voters  to 
the  polling  places  today  to  elect  a  Joint  Na- 
tional Assembly  for  this  divided  nation's  first 
unified  government  in  30  years. 

The  assembly  elections  were  the  first  to 
be  held  throughout  the  country  since  1946 
when  Vietnam  declared  its  Independence 
from  Prance  and  protracted  war  enveloped 
Indochina. 

All  but  a  few  people  over  the  age  of  18 
were  eligible  to  vote  for  492  National  Assem- 
bly members  from  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. In  Saigon  there  were  44  men  and 
women  candidates  for  35  seats.  The  assembly 
will  have  no  opposition  members. 

The  real  power  will  continue  to  rest  with 
the  Politburo  of  the  Lao  Dong,  or  Workers 
Party  in  Hanoi. 

"We  are  waiting  only  for  the  results  of 
the  elections  to  seal  the  reunification  of  the 
North  and  South,"  the  Saigon  radio  said  in 
special  broadcasts  that  replaced  regular  news 
programs. 

Duong  Van  Mlnh,  the  former  general  who 
surrendered  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists last  April  30,  walked  with  his  wife  from 
his  retirement  home  in  Central  Saigon  to 
a  voting  booth  two  blocks  away. 

"I  would  like  everyone  to  do  his  duty  as 
a  citizen  and  vote  for  a  unified  Vietnam," 
General  Mlnh  told  reporters. 

"This  is  the  most  Important  day  in  the 
history  of  our  country,"  said  South  Vietnam's 
Foreign  Minister,  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  The  offi- 
cial radio  reported  that  Mrs.  Blnh  was  the 
first  voter  in  her  ward  in  Saigon,  which  the 
new  Communist  regime  calls  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
City. 

WORKERS  GIVEN  DAT  OTT 

Sirens  sounded  the  call  to  the  polls,  per- 
sons who  normally  worked  today  were  given 
a  day  oft  and  the  Archbishop  of  Saigon  asked 
Roman  Catholics  to  attend  Sunday  services 
on  Satxirday  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
voting. 

The  Government  reported  "A  massive  turn- 
out," about  90  percent  in  some  wards.  Ilie 
radio  repeated  Ho  Chi  Minh's  slogan,  "Viet- 
nam is  one,  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  one." 

Traditional  songs  with  revolutionary  lyrics 
celebrated  the  Communist  forces'  defeat  of 
the  United  States-backed  regime  a  year  ago. 
"This  is  the  time  of  Independence,  freedom 
and  socialism."  one  refrain  said. 

"We  are  going  to  the  voting  booths  to  re- 
turn our  national  leadership  to  the  people 
from  the  former  French  colonialists  and  the 
Vs.  Imperallsts,"  singers  sang  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  bamboo  flute  mxislc. 


OLIVER  H.  PARKS,  SKIPJACK 
CAPTAIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
skipjack  is  a  waterman's  workboat 
unique  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  men 
who  sail  the  skipjacks  are  of  an  era  that 
is  fast  becoming  history.  Thus,  there  was 
special  reason  to  mourn  the  death  April 
13  of  one  of  the  best  known  skipjack 
captains,  Oliver  H.  Parks. 

Captain  Parks  lived  in  Dorchester 
Coimty,  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore, 
where  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  way  of 
life.  His  death  was  noted  in  the  press  on 
the  shore  and  beyond,  for  Captain  Parks 
and  the  way  of  life  he  r^resented  were 
of  more  than  locaJ  interest.  It  was  on 
his  native  Eastern  Shore,  however,  that 
the  death  of  Captain  Pai^  was  felt  most 
deeply.  Of  the  many  tributes  that  were 
paid  to  him,  two — ^published  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Dally  Banner  and  the  Easton 
Star-Democrat — perhaps  best  character- 
ized Captain  Pai^  and  all  he  meant.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cambridge  Dally  Banner, 
Apr.  14.  1976] 
Captain  Parks 

A  l^end  died  when  Capt.  Orvllle  H.  Parks 
Sr.  drew  his  last  breath  at  Dorchester  Gen- 
eral Hospital  early  Monday  morning.  M  the 
helm  of  his  skipjack,  the  "Rosle  Parks"  the 
Cambridge  skipper  consistently  showed  his 
stern  to  the  best  workboats  on  the  Chesa- 
peake. After  suflering  a  serious  heart  attack 
which  forced  him  to  sell  his  boat,  Capt.  Parks 
came  out  of  retirement  last  fall  to  sail  the 
"Roele"  to  its  final  Ches^ieake  Bay  victory 
under  his  hand. 

The  "Rosle  Parks"  is  a  tradition  In  Its 
own  right.  Named  after  the  captain's  motiier. 
It  was  one  of  the  last  bay  skipjacks  fashioned 
by  his  late  brother  Bronza  Parks  of  Wlngate 
who  was  later  murdered  In  his  Wlngate  boat- 
yard. The  "Rosle  Parks"  was  no  prima  donna. 
She  dredged  her  share  of  oysters  during  most 
of  the  20  years  Captain  Parks  owned  her. 
Finally,  she  was  sold  to  the  Maritime  Museum 
In  St.  Michaels  where  many  of  Dorchester's 
nautical  treasures  have  a  way  of  winding  up. 

A.  number  ot  years  ago,  we  sat  down  witb 
Capt.  Parks  aboard  his  boat  in  Cambridge 
Hart>or  to  talk  about  the  recently  finished 
oyster  season.  Under  a  warm  spring  sun,  the 
tanned  veteran  of  a  lifetime  on  the  water 
talked  about  his  career  and  expreesed  pun- 
gent personal  views  on  increasing  govern- 
ment encroachment  into  the  lives  of  private 
citizens.  Capt.  Parts  made  it  clear  modem 
oystermen  find  today's  rules,  regulation, 
forma,  reports,  inspeetioiui  and  taxes  ad  In- 
finitum Increasingly  arduous.  The  bureau- 
cratic burdens,  he  fotmd.  are  more  difficult 
for  men  of  spirit  to  bear  than  are  the  p«ill8  of 
the  sea.  He  felt  a  whole  way  of  life  was  con- 
ing to  an  end. 

Capt.  Parks  was  one  of  that  Independent 
breed  of  which  Dorchester  County  Is  proud. 
Widely  known  wherever  men  sail,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  fellow  citizens  hens  at 
home  who  admire  men  of  character  and 
fortitude. 

[From  the  Star-Democrat  Apr.  14. 1970] 

Capt.  Orviixk  Hilson  Parks,  8*-: 

A  VIST  PnuoMAL  MxMont' 

(By  Ann  Stlnson) 

Hie  death  of  Captain  Orvllle  Hilson  Parks. 

Sr.,  legendary  skipper  of  the  Skipjack  Bosie 

Parks,  Is  an  occasion  for  reflection. 


John  Donne  wxoto  In  163S.  *lBach  man's 
death  dlmlnlahee  ms". 

In  a  true  sense,  the  death  of  raptsln 
Orvllle,  as  he  was  universally  known,  is  a  loa 
to  everyone  who  loves  the  Bay  as  he  did. 
and  cherishes  its  traditions,  which  Im  lived 
and  helped  perpetuate.  He  was  probably  the 
best  known  and  beet  sailor  among  the 
dwindling  breed  of  men  who  dredge  for  oys- 
ters with  America's  last  commercial  milrg 
fleet.  His  fame  was  not  merely  local:  tliou- 
sands  of  visitors  to  the  dredge  boats  races  at 
Chesapeake  Appreciation  Day  each  fall 
watched  him  maneuver  the  Rosle  Parks  in 
friendly  competition  against  other  sk^ja^ 
captains,  more  often  than  not  to  victory. 

He  was  born  and  lived  in  Dcvchester 
County  aU  his  life,  but  In  a  sense,  his  real 
home  was  on  the  water.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  knew,  better  than  any  other 
man.  the  tides  and  currents  around  the 
oyster  bars,  the  sure  touch  that  made  his 
boat  best  use  the  wind  in  fair  weather  and 
foul. 

Aside  from  his  skill  and  fame,  there  was  a 
personal  touch  of  courtesy  and  gallantry 
about   Captain   Orvllle. 

Many  will  mourn  him.  and  recall  their 
favorite  stories  about  him.  My  own  grief  la 
touched  with  a  crowd  of  memories  of  his 
kindness. 

On  board  the  Roele  Parks  In  a  mist  so 
thick  the  sky  and  the  Choptank  River  were 
welded  without  a  seam,  and  from  the  cabin 
of  the  Roele  Parks  the  smeU  of  bacon 
and  coffee,  and  Captain  Orvllle  at  the  whsal. 
sharing  his  love  of  the  early  mcxnlng. 

Other  days,  when  the  wind  dropped  to 
zero,  and  only  a  dredge  let  out  as  anchor 
kept  the  Rosle  from  moving  with  the  tlds. 
We  sat  on  deck  in  the  sunshine  like  psasen- 
gers  on  a  cruise  ship  while  he  filled  the 
waiting  with  tales  of  the  old  days.  Winter 
tales,  like  the  big  blow  In  1939.  a  February 
that  was  engraved  on  his  mind.  In  the  ter- 
rible storm  of  Feb.  3  that  year,  nine  men 
lost  their  lives  on  boats  near  him  in  a  wind 
that  came  from  nowhere. 

He  told  of  World  War  I.  when  the  Dor- 
chester boys,  ot  whom  he  was  one,  want  to 
Camp  Meade  and  almost  bypassed  the  usual 
firearms  training  because  they'd  grown  up 
pass  shooting  at  the  waterfowl  that  potired 
South  Dorchester  skies  from  the  time  they 
were  old  enottgh  to  lift  a  gun. 

On  other  days,  other  tripe,  he  recalled 
courting  his  wife  across  the  Honga  lUwr 
from  his  home  in  Wlngate,  sailing  over  to 
Lower  Hoopers  Island  to  call  on  the  young 
schoolteacher. 

In  the  snug  harbor  at  Cambridge  Cre«k 
where  the  Rosle  Parks  berthed  at  night,  be 
was  on  board  In  the  early  morning  light, 
eager  to  be  under  way;  It  vros  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasTure  to  see  him  then,  before  the  heart 
attack  that  cut  short  his  dredging  carasr. 
He  was  78  years  old.  and  he  hated  to  quit. 

"I  know  when  November  rolls  arouiul,  rm 
going  to  wish  I  was  back  on  her."  he  said 
when  he  told  me  of  his  dectslon  to  sen  the 
Rosle  Parks  to  the  Chesi^ieake  Bay  Blailtlms 
Mxiseum  in  St.  Michaels,  *rrhe  doctor  tcdd 
me.  If  you  go  out  again,  buy  yourself  a  box 
to  come  home  In',  he  said. 

He  sailed  the  Rosle  around  from  Cam- 
bridge to  St.  Michaels,  with  a  soUcitous 
group  on  board,  anxious  that  he  not  over- 
extend  his  strength.  He  was  a  happy  man. 
Only  when  she  was  docked  at  St.  Michaels 
did  he  show  a  reluctance  to  let  go.  to  relin- 
quish a  part  of  his  life  that  he  loved.  He 
lingered,  loathe  to  step  ashore  and  say  good- 
bye. 

Now  he  Is  gone,  and  something  very  q>eelal 
Is  gone  with  him. 

Future  newspaper  wrltere  wlU  most  likely 
refer  to  him  as  "the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
skipjack  days."  He  was  never  old,  but  he 
was  grand.  In  the  sense  that  he  was  oos  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew. 

He  will  be  missed. 
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Capt.  OrvUlft  Paris,  wbose  tame  apnaA 
across  the  CbesapeakB  Bay  as  one  of  the 
best  SOtlpJaclc  captalnii.  died  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  Dorchester  Oei^eral  Hoepltal.  He  was 
a  patient  for  a  week,  i 

Capt.  Parks  won  Jv|8t  about  every  worK- 
boat  race  on  the  Baj  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Boole  Parks  which  \tas  built  by  his  late 
brother  Bronza.  the  boat  now  Is  at  the 
Maritime  Mtiseum  at  (t.  Michaels. 

The  naUve  of  Wln^ate  was  a  waterman 
all  his  life,  and  retired  In  December  of 
1974. 

Sailing  in  the  Chisapeaite  AppredaUon 
Day  races.  Capt.  Patks  won  ten  out  of 
eleven  races.  In  the  Defcae  Island  races,  the  80 
year  old  waterman 
race  except  two. 

He  was  an  active 
Methodist  Church,  wiere  he  served  a  term 
ss  head  usher,  and  *as  also  a  member  of 
the  Mens'  Bible  Class  W  that  church. 

He  was  a  member  <»f  .Dorchester  Poet  No. 
91,  American  Legion,  Choptank  Memorial 
Post  No.  7460,  VeterHns  of  Foreign  Wars. 
CheM4>eake  Barracks  No.  128,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  and  tl*  Chesapeake  seafood 
Association.  I 

He  is  survived  by  his  wUe,  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Joy  A.  Cox.  of  San  Diego.  Calif..  Mrs. 
WUma  A.  Wllley,  of  [Cambridge,  two  sons. 
Hubert  H.  Parks,  of  ft.  Leonard,  Md.,  and 


the  winner  In  every 
ember  of  Zlon  United 


Bowie.  Md..  9  grand- 

Boeen  W.  Parks,  of 

sisters,  Mrs.   Marie 

leaUey.  Mrs.  MUdred 

le  Bloodswortb,  all  of 

Pauline    Lloyd,    of 

several     nieces     and 


OrvUle  H.  Parks.  Jr., 
children,  one  brothe 
MUford.  Del.;   Ave  h 
Jones.   Mrs.   Alma 
Hubbard  and  Mrs.  J 
Cambridge,    and 
Miami,      Fla..     and 
nephews. 

Two  brothers,  Ro 
Parks,  predeceased 

Funeral  services 
Thursday  from  Zloi 
Church,  with  Rev. 
Bev.  Earl  L.  Joplln  officiating.  Interment 
wlU  foUow  in  Dorchester  Memorial  Park, 
where  full  military  rites  will  be  accorded. 

Friends  wlU  be  received  by  the  family 
at  the  Thomas  Pune^  Home  on  Wednes- 
day evening  from  7: 301  to  9:00  o'clock. 

It  Is  the  request  o^  the  family  that  ex- 
pressions of  sympathyi  be  made  in  the  form 
of  contributions  to  ttie  St.  Michaels  Marl- 
time  Museum,  at  St.  ^chaels,  Md 


t  Parks  and  Bronza 
tlr  brofther. 

be  held  at  2  p.m. 

United  Methodist 
Ham  H.  Owens,  and 


NOTES  ON 


..  at  St.  hiic 

r  A  visrr' 

LSE 


TO  ROBERT  E. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Thursday,  April  15.  1976,  the 
South  Boston,  Va,  Gazette-Virginian, 
published  a  remarmble  essay  by  the 
Academy  Award-wl  inlng  actor  George 
C.  Scott. 

Entitled  "Notes  cq  a  Visit  to  Robert 
E.  Lee,"  the  Scott  flim-essay  was  broad- 
cast by  NBC-TV  o±  April  9,  the  111th 
anniversary  of  Appo  mattox.  It  was  beau- 
tifully done  by  Geoi  ge  C.  Scott,  a  native 
of  Wise  County,  Va. 

The  text  of  *he  es  say  probes  with  con- 
cise claril7  the  qualities  of  character 
displayed  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
which  should  guide  us     today. 

The  publisher  of  the  South  Boston 


Gazette- Virginian  is 


I  ask  unanlmoui  consent  that  the 
Scott  essay,  as  published  in  the  Ga- 
zette-Virginian be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no 


objection,  the  essay 


was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  O.  L.  Shelton. 


[From  the  South  Boston  (Va.)  Oazette -Vir- 
ginian. Apr.  16. 1976] 
Leaves  Faox  a  Reporter's  Notebook 

This  essay  was  written  by  George  C.  Scott, 
the  Academy  Award-wlxmlng  actor  who  Is 
also,  a  serious  Robert  E.  Lee  scholar.  "Notes 
on  a  Visit  to  Robert  E.  Lee"  was  developed  as 
a  feature  broadcast  by  NBC-TV  on  the  '*To- 
day"  show  April  9.  Most  of  the  filming  was 
done  on  the  campus  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University;  Lee  was  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion (then  Washington  College)  from  1865 
until  his  death  In  1870.  Mr.  Scott  gave  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  permission  to  reproduce  his 
remarkable  script. 

By  GEORGE  C.  SCOTT 

(This  la  Main  Street.  Lexington,  Virginia. 
On  Sept.  19.  1866,  a  big,  sandy  horse  with  a 
dark  mane  and  tall  strode  effortlessly  down 
this  street.  He  carried  a  tall,  stoope<l  man 
with  a  pearl-white  beard  who  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  farmer — the  muddy  boots, 
the  faded,  literally  colorless  riding  coat,  the 
sweat-brown,  broad-brimmed  hat.) 

But  he  was  not  an  ordinary  citizen  bent  on 
some  mundane  domestic  chore.  Neither  or- 
dinary— nor  a  citizen. 

.  .  .  On  that  pleasant  fall  morning,  11  years 
before  America  would  celebrate  her  Centen- 
nial year,  R.  E.  Lee  was  about  to  become 
president. 

Obviously,  and  some  say  imhapplly,  the 
presidency  was  not  that  of  the  United  States, 
Rather,  It  was  as  chief  administrator  of  tiny. 
Impoverished  Washington  College  that  Lee 
had  come  to  serve. 

He  was  a  paroled  prisoner  of  war  under 
Indictment  for  high  treason.  Reviled  by  many 
as  the  Prince  of  Rebellion,  he  was  totally  dis- 
enfranchised— unable  either  to  vote  or  to 
hold  any  public  office. 

'But  he  was  also  beloved  to  the  point  of 
mythology  by  millions  of  his  countrymen — 
and  among  these  were  the  trustees  of  Wash- 
ington College.  They  borrowed  the  tralnfare 
and  a  suit  of  clothes  to  send  Judge  J.  W. 
Brockenbrough  to  offer  .  .  .  the  chair  of  the 
president  and  an  annual  salary  of  $1,600. 

Broken  in  health  and  fortune,  looking  a 
decaule  older  than  his  58  years,  Lee  was  ap- 
prehensive to  accept.  He  knew  very  well  his 
years  were  waning.  But  he  wanted  desper- 
ately to  be  of  tise  to  what  he  always  termed 
the  "rising"  generation  of  his  country.  And 
when  Judge  Brockenbrough  insisted  that  his 
acceptance  would  "evince  a  mind  superior  to 
despair,"  he  gratefully  agreed. 

About  the  only  recreation  President  Lee 
enjoyed  during  those  last  few  years  was  tak- 
ing dally  rides  through  the  surrounding 
countryside  on  that  great  grey  horse.  Trav- 
eller. One  of  the  places  he  visited  frequently 
was  the  hillside  graveslte  of  Thomas  J. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Jackson  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor at  nearby  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
Lee  probably  stood  at  that  grave  and  spoke 
quietly  to  his  eccentric,  strait-laced  old  com- 
rade. Jackson,  even  to  this  day  Internation- 
ally recognized  as  one  of  the  profound  tac- 
tical geniuses  of  all  time,  was  known  to 
some  of  hifl  men  as  "School  Marm." 

And  Lee  probably  Joked  softly  with  him 
that  they  were  both  school  marms  now. 

Undoubtedly,  since  they  were  religious 
men,  Lee  knelt  here  and  prayed  for  both 
their  souls.  And  he  probably  assured  "Stone- 
wall" that  they  would  be  united  again  be- 
fore very  long. 

But  bitterness  and  morbidity  were  foreign 
to  Lee's  Nature.  And  so  was  looking  back- 
wards. He  worked  diligently,  even  In  rapidly 
falling  health,  and  the  college  prospered — 
three  days  after  his  death  becoming  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University. 

...  At  breakfast  with  his  son  Robert  on 
the  morning  of  his  murder,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln looked  at  a  portrait  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
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and  said,  "It  is  a  good  face.  I  am  glad  the 
war  Is  over  at  last." 

It  was  Indeed  a  good  face.  Was  It  not — 
indeed.  Is  It  not  still — the  face  of  a  good 
man? 

Edward  Valentine,  who  had  sc\ilpted  a 
likeness  of  Lee  from  life,  said:  "An  artist, 
above  all  other  men.  Is  quick  to  observe  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  posing.  The  slightest 
Indication  of  movement  of  expression  that 
smacks  of  vanity,  he  Is  sure  to  detect.  Such 
weaknesses  (which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
shared  by  many  who  are  called  great  ones 
of  the  world)  were  totally  lacking  in  General 
Lee." 

This  Is  Bicentennial  America. 

This  Is  Election- Year  America. 

This  Is  20th-centiiry,  thermo-nuclear, 
porno-Uberated,  cokeyalky,  oligarchy.  In  or- 
der-to-get-mlne-I-gotta-grtnd-you  America. 

V^hat  are  you  and  I  supposed  to  learn 
from  or  feel  about  the  world  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  like  R.  E.  Lee? 

He's  cold.  We're  cool. 

He's  passes.  We're  avant. 

He's  out  of  it.  We're  up  to  here  In  It. 

WeU,  there  are  a  few  qualities  this  re- 
markable creature  had  which  may  serve  us 
too,  If  we  consider  them. 

Patience— quiet  good  h\unor — adoration  of 
children — loyalty — respect  for  hard  work- 
dedication  to  an  Ideal — love  of  animals- 
appreciation  of  duly  constituted  authority 
coupled  with  an  abhorrence  of  authoritari- 
anism— a  devotion  to  history,  for,  as  Gen- 
eral Lee  said,  "It  Is  history  that  teaches 
hope" — gentleness  and  the  aspiration  to 
achieve  gentlemanllness — understanding  of 
the  state  of  being  young — courtesy  toward 
the  conditional  frailty  of  advanced  age. 

Acceptance  of  responsibility. 

Personal  Integrity. 
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CONGRESSMAN  KARTH  RETIRES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  during  the  Easter  re- 
cess that  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Representative  Joseph  E.  BIarth  of  Min- 
nesota's Fourth  District  will  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  term. 

Congressman  Karth,  who  has  served 
his  State  and  Nation  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  26  consecutive  years,  indicated 
that  the  principal  reason  for  his  retire- 
ment is  his  desire  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  wife,  Charlotte,  and  their  three  sons. 

I  know  this  must  have  been  a  most  dif- 
ficult decision  for  him  to  make.  He  has 
dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice; first,  as  a  Member  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  the 
last  18  years  as  a  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  serving  the  people  of  St 
Paul  and  Ramsey  County. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
Congress,  Joe  Karth  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Since  1973,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

JoK  Karth  is  respected  as  a  working- 
man's  Congressman.  He  Is  a  patient  but 
tough  legislator  who  has  mastered  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  intricate  area 
of  congressional  responsibilities:  The 
setting  of  our  Nation's  tax  policies.  He 
has  authored  major  legislation  In  the 
areas  of  trade  and  multinational  cor- 
porations while  serving  on  Ways  and 
Means  subcommittees  on  trade,  social 
security  and  public  assistance. 

He  always  has  taken  seriously  his  im- 
portant service  as  a  Representative.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  better  tribute  to  and 


confirmation  of  this  then  the  resounding 
margins  he  has  achieved  in  being  re- 
turned to  Congress  eight  times. 

In  announcing  his  retirement  EIarth 
talked  about  his  relationship  with  his 
constituents.  They  are  words  each  of  us 
should  consider: 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  them  and 
the  nation  in  the  world's  most  Important 
law-making  body,  a  privilege  which  makes 
me  both  proud  and  humble.  These  have  been 
hectic  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  more  Im- 
portant they  have  been  years  of  major  eco- 
nomic, social  and  poUtlcal  decision-making 
that  will  help  shape  our  nation's  fut\ire.  The 
responsibilities  and  legislative  burdens  have 
been  huge,  but  It  Is  always  a  soiu-ce  of  abid- 
ing gratification  when  you,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  have  reason  to  know  that  you  have 
bad  an  opportunity  toward  the  setting  of  a 
covirse  that  will  help  Insure  our  country's 
future,  its  secvulty  and  progress  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  Its  economic  and  political 
democracy. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  know  that  the 
nature  of  pubUc  life  makes  inordinate 
demands  on  persons  who  seek  to  provide 
the  best  possible  representation  to  their 
constituents.  It  can  be  as  trying  as  it  is 
essential. 

Joe  Karth  is  the  senior  member  of  our 
Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  and 
we  know  it  has  been  a  distinct  privilege 
to  serve  with  him.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brilliant  legislator,  a  man  of 
great  personal  integrity,  and  as  one  who 
has  earned  the  great  trust,  admiration 
and  affection  of  a  generation  of  Minne- 
sotans. 

I  know  he  will  find  similar  success  and 
fulfillment  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  recent  editorials  on  Represent- 
ative Karth,  appearing  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Karth  Retires 

If  there  ia  anyone  In  Congress  with  a  guar- 
anteed rettirn  ticket  to  Washington,  it's  Jo- 
seph Eiarth.  He  liked  to  "run  scared"  every 
two  years,  but  there  never  was  a  serious 
challenge  to  his  Incumbency,  and  there  was 
not  the  likelihood  of  one  In  the  discernible 
future. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  Joe  E^arth's  de- 
cision not  to  continue  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  his  ciurent  term  Is  up  next 
January  comes  as  such  a  surprise.  That 
Karth  would  be  the  "next"  congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  had  long  since  come  to 
be  taken  for  granted. 

Another  reason  for  surprise  is  that  Karth 
was  Just  roiuiding  into  his  most  effective 
years  in  a  body  where  enormotis  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  seniority.  After  years  as  an  ef- 
fective member  and  subcommittee  chairman 
on  the  Space  Sciences  and  Aeronautics  Com- 
mittee, where  he  had  displayed  high  tech- 
nical competence  and  had  been  a  to\igh- 
minded  watchdog  over  the  immense  expendi- 
tures of  the  American  space  effort,  he  was 
honored  by  his  coUeagues  by  election,  by  ac- 
clamation, to  the  top  committee  of  all,  pres- 
tigious Ways  and  Means.  Election  to  that 
committee  by  acclamation  ia  a  rare  occvu'- 
rence  and  was  a  measure  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  colleagues  held  him. 

On  Ways  and  Means,  Karth  quickly  came 
to  be  known  as  a  member  who  did  his  home- 
work, and  who  was  independent-minded.  The 
Wall  Street  Joxirnal  characterized  him  In  a 
1975  article  as  one  of  the  foiu*  or  five  most 


Influential  Democrats  on  the  committee, 
"bright,  hard-working,  effective." 

A  former  vmlon  International  representa- 
tlve,  and  always  backed  staunchly  by  orga- 
nized labor,  Karth  was  not  afraid  to  an- 
tagonize labor  bosses  If  he  thought  their  pol- 
icies counter  to  the  greater  public  interest. 
In  fighting  for  tough  energy  legislation,  for 
example,  he  was  highly  critical  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  leadership  for  its  attitudes  on 
the  manufactiu-e  of  big,  gasoline-guzzling 
cars. 

Consistently  liberal  without  being  doc- 
trinaire, Karth  could  speak  out  against  "wild- 
eyed  reform."  At  the  same  time,  he  used  his 
position  on  Ways  and  Means  In  a  diligent 
pursuit  of  meaningful  and  far-reaching  tax 
reform. 

One  regrets  the  loss  to  Congress  of  so  valu- 
able a  member,  but  must  respect  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  retirement.  In  26  years  of  pub- 
lic life — 18  In  Washington,  eight  in  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature — he  has  had  virtually  no 
time  for  a  private  family  life. 

There  have  been  hints,  too,  that  Joe  Karth 
Is  a  bit  disappointed  and  disillusioned  with 
Congress'  shortcomings,  its  seeming  failure 
to  provide  the  effective  leadership  he  feels 
it  owes  the  nation. 

The  congressman  has  said  he  will  support 
the  candidacy  of  Robert  Hess,  his  adminis- 
trative assistant,  to  succeed  him.  Hess  has 
had  a  lot  of  Washington  experience,  but  It 
can  be  hoped  that  Karth 's  designation  of 
him  as  heir-apparent  does  not  foreclose  the 
prospects  of  others.  Seats  In  Congress  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  dynastic  properties. 


Karth  Steps  Down 

Rep.  Joseph  Karth's  decision  to  quit  pub- 
lic life  after  18  years  in  Congress  will  mean 
a  loss  for  Minnesota.  The  Fourth  Dlstnct 
DFLer  has  served  his  constituents  well,  work- 
ing quietly,  never  spectacularly,  but  always 
diligently  and  effectively.  "Bright,  hard- 
working and  effective"  is  how  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  characterized  him  last  year  In  an 
article  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
His  election  to  the  committee  by  acclamation 
was  one  Indication  that  Karth's  colleagues 
share  that  view. 

Characteristically.  Karth  contributed  to 
the  public  dialogue  even  as  he  announced  his 
decision  to  leave  Congress.  During  36  years 
In  public  office — eight  in  the  Legislature.  18 
In  Congress — ^he  and  his  family  have  never 
had  a  private  life,  he  explained.  That  meant 
no  time  with  his  eldest  son  while  the  son 
was  growing  up,  Karth  said.  And  It  means 
that  time  to  spend  with  two  younger  sons  Is 
fast  running  out.  "Since  you  cant  have  a 
private  life  when  you  serve  In  elected  public 
office,  there's  only  one  way  to  have  It."  Karth 
said,  "and  that's  to  not  ask  for  any  more 
public  life." 

Public  office  has  always  been  demanding. 
But  If  holding  office  now  requires  Incum- 
bents— and  their  families — ^to  give  up  their 
private  lives,  perhaps  the  demands  have  got 
out  of  hand. 


BENJAMIN  LEE  SHDFP 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4  the  city  of  Frederick,  Md.,  lost 
one  of  its  most  beloved  and  able  citizens. 
Benjamin  Lee  Shuff  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  source  of  strength  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  Shuff  was  one  of  Maryland's  best 
known  bankers.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics 
Bank,  a  position  he  had  held  with  dis- 
tinction since  1971.  He  spent  his  entire 
career  at  the  Farmers  &  Mechanics 
National,  beginning  in  1921  as  a  yoimg 
man  of  20.  His  rise  was  steady:  He  was 


elected  to  the  board  in  1944.  and  became 
president  in  1955. 

Mr.  Shuff  was  bom  on  a  fann  at  Mid- 
dlepoint.  Md..  one  of  10  children.  He  at- 
tended coimtiT  public  schools.  From  his 
boyhood,  he  had  an  easy  way  with  people 
of  all  kinds  and,  as  a  result,  many  came 
to  htm  for  help.  Many  successful  busi- 
nesses now  exist  because  he  foimd  a 
way  to  respond  to  these  appeals.  His 
sense  of  humor  was  famous.  To  most 
people  who  knew  him,  he  was  "Mr.  Ben." 

On  April  9,  the  Frederick  Post  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Shuff  in  an  eloquent  edi- 
torial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BENJAicm  Liz  Shxtit 

One  of  Frederick's  most  beloved  citizens — 
Benjamin  Lee  Shuff — ^Is  no  longer  In  our 
midst.  He  is  only  miming  In  person — It  wlU 
be  many  years  before  aU  of  those  irtio  knew 
him — who  loved  him — ^who  were  Indebted  to 
him  for  countless  courtesies,  words  of  advice 
and  acts  of  great  assistance  are  no  longer 
around  to  remind  others  of  his  honesty,  his 
friendship,  his  sincere  interest  In  people. 

Benjamin  Lee  Shuff  was  first  and  above 
all  a  sincere  friend  to  thoxisands.  He  gave 
them  his  word — and  he  stuck  by  It.  He  ex- 
pected the  same  from  those  to  whom  he  gave 
so  much. 

Benjamin  Lee  Shuff  was  a  brllUant  and 
astute  banker.  On  December  6,  1971.  he  was 
honored  with  a  dinner  at  the  Bed  Horse 
celebrating  his  60  years  of  service  at  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank.  And 
while  tributes  poured  from  the  Maryland 
Bankers  Association,  the  Maryland  Stats 
Ranking  Commission,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury.  Maryland's  own  Louis  L.  Goldstein. 
V£.  Senators  J.  Olenn  Beall  and  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas  and  Congressman  Ooodloe  E.  Byron, 
thousands  more  came  from  his  friends  and 
business  associates  In  the  country.  He  was 
a  m«nber  of  the  60  Year  Club  of  the  Mary- 
land Bankers  Association. 

Benjamin  Shuff  was  bom  on  May  37.  1901, 
on  a  farm  at  Middlepolnt,  near  Wolfsvllle,  the 
son  of  the  late  William  H.  and  Unnle  K. 
Barkman  Shuff.  He  was  one  of  ten  children. 
He  attended  public  school  in  Wolfsvllle  and 
graduated  from  Mlddletown  Bl^  School 
class  1930.  Later  he  studied  for  four  years  in 
accounting  and  certified  public  accounting 
work  and  spent  a  comparable  period  of  time 
taking  correspondence  courses  In  hanking 
and  economics. 

After  being  employed  at  the  Curtis  Bay 
Copper  and  Iron  Works,  Curtte  Bay,  Mary- 
land, during  part  of  1919,  and  with  the  Poole 
Engineering  and  Machine  Company,  Balti- 
more, in  1930  ss  assistant  auditor.  Mr.  Shuff 
went  to  Fort  Meade  as  a  stenographer  In  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

In  1931  Mr.  Shuff  became  employed  at  the 
Farmers  Sc  Mechanics  National  Bank  as  a 
messenger  and  clerk.  He  worked  his  way  up 
gradually  through  the  minor  and  major  of- 
fices of  the  Institution  and  became  consid- 
ered a  capable  executive.  He  was  tiected  a 
director  on  June  37.  1944  and  in  1948  was 
named  Executive  Vice  President,  a  newly- 
created  position.  On  August  33,  1966  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  dlrectore  of  tbe  bank, 
Mr.  Shuff  was  named  President  to  succeed 
the  late  Robert  E.  Delaplalne. 

Prior  to  becoming  president,  Mr.  Shuff 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  consolidation 
of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  with  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  of  Frederick  on  January  31, 
1963,  imder  the  title  of  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics-Citizens National  Bank  of  Frederick. 
Thereafter,  expansion  of  the  bank  continued 
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At  an  unprecedented  p4ce  and  became  the 
largest  national  banlc  la  Maryland,  outside 
of  Baltimore  with  total  tesourcea  In  1955  of 
•28.873,862.  Under  bis  l^dershlp  and  vision 
and  assisted  by  a  rapid  economic  growth,  the 
F&M  Bank  expanded  Iti  services  to  twelve 
locations. 

In  1971  Mr.  Shuff  w*  chosen  Chairman 
of  the  Board  tmd  Chief  1  Executive  Officer.  He 
personally  Insisted  on  dropping  the  title  of 
Chief  Executive  Officer  b  scause  of  his  falling 
health  and  bis  desire  to 
executives  coming  up  tl^e  ladder  of  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Shuff  had  served  M  a  director  In  the 
following  organizations : 
pany,  subsidiary  of  Washington  Oas  Light 
Company;  Investors  Loen  Corporation,  De- 
velopment Credit  Corporation  of  Maryland 
and  Carmack's  Grocery,  Inc.;  Ox  Fibre  Bnish 
Co.;  El  Dorado  Products 
berlaln  Bmsh  Co.  N.Y.;  V  ndobona,  Inc.,  Price 
Electric  Corp.,  chalrmaii  of  the  Board  of 
Tnistees  of  Hood  Collegf,  Hospital  Aid,  Inc. 
and  W.  A.  Rlddell,  Inc.  d(  which  firm  he  was 
also  president. 

He  was  a  member  of  it.  Mark's  Lutheran 
Church,  Wolfsvllle,  Fred  srlck  Lodge  No.  684 
BP.O.-Elks,  Catoctln  Clu  >,  Inc.  and  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  He  was  a  member  of  long 
standing  of  the  Chambsr  of  Commerce  of 
Frederick  County,  the  International  Plat- 
form Association  and  th^  Francis  Scott  Key 
Memorial  Foundation. 

Surviving  besides  his 
former  Elizabeth  C.  Herwlg  whom  he  married 
on  July  31,  1933  are  Uo  sisters,  Mrs.  Eva 
Stottlemyer,  Mlddletowi ,  Mrs.  Pauline  A. 
Brown,  Cascade,  one  brother  William 
Shuff,  Wolfsvllle  and  a  nimiber  of  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Benjamin  Lee  Shxiff  wels  a  man  who  appre- 
ciated life  and  enjoyed  a  j  ood  sense  of  humor. 

Frederick  County  owei  you  an  Irredeem- 
able debt  of  gratitude.  The  community  Is  a 
better  place  to  live  becau  se  of  what  you  have 
given.  Mr.  Ben — may  yoi^rest  In  peace! 


THE  1977  BUDGET 
CAR]! 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr 
sixth  consecutive  year, 
health  funding  has  pro(  luced  an  inf  orma 
tlve  booklet  that  discusses  the  funding 
of  Federal  health  progfams  for  the  com 
ing  fiscal  year. 

The  coalition  for  hetilth  funding  rep 
resents  over  50  national  organizations 
that  are  dedicated  to  ipllf ting  the  level 
of  health  care  In  this  1  Jatlon.  The  coali- 
tion annually  publishes 
President's  health  bucget  and  proposes 
alternatives  to  this  bud  ;et, 

The  1977  report  clt«s  the  inadequacy 
of  the  President's  recor  imendation  to  re 
duce  health  spending  f -om  the  1976  level 
of  $5.5  billion  to  $4.8  billion.  This  $700 
million  reduction  woild  affect  various 
health  programs,  but  by  far  the  most 
disastrous  cuts  are  in  Ihe  area  of  health 
services.  Whereas  the  t  ealth  services  ap- 
propriation for  the  ciu  rent  fiscal  year  is 
$1.2  billion,  the  President  proposes  to 
8p«id  only  $900  mUlidn  for  these  pro- 
grams In  the  next  flsci  il  year. 

Community  health  a  nters  would  suffer 
a  loss  of  about  $40  mlliion.  These  neigh- 
borhood clinics,  operating  in  medically 
underserved  urban  and  rural  locales,  pro- 
vide family  oriented  pnmary  care  serv- 
ices to  almost  2  millio^  Americans.  The 
health  revenue  sharing  program,  which 
finances  preventive  hilth  activities  by 


beloved   wife,   the 
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Ifresldent,  for  the 
the  coalition  for 


the  States,  would  lose  all  of  its  fimdlng 
If  the  President's  plan  were  enacted.  Pro- 
grams in  maternal  and  child  health  and 
in  family  plaiming  would  be  forced  to 
sharply  curtail  their  activities. 

The  Federal  effort  to  help  those  with 
mental  health  and  alcoholism  problems 
would  also  be  imdermlned,  as  these  two 
programs  would  lose  more  than  one- third 
of  their  fimdhig.  Although  the  Congress 
made  a  firm  commitment  to  community- 
based  treatment  of  mental  illness  and 
alcoholism,  the  1977  budget  reflects  an 
abandonent  of  this  mandate. 

Many  of  this  Nation's  health  manpower 
programs  would  not  escape  the  scissors 
of  the  budget  cutters.  Direct  financial 
assistance  to  medical  students  would  be 
reduced  by  two-fifths,  while  the  nurse 
training  program  would  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb a  cut  of  65  percent.  Federal  fimd- 
lng for  health  facilities  construction 
would  be  terminated  entirely  if  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  took  effect. 

The  coalition  for  health  funding  con- 
cluded that  the  President's  health  budget 
would  have  a  "devastating  effect  on  the 
Nation's  health."  The  organization  notes 
that — 

At  a  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics estimates  the  Increase  In  the  medical 
care  component  of  the  Consumer  Index  to 
be  10.3%,  .  .  .  the  administration  proposes 
to  reduce  Federal  health  spending  by  some 
11.4%.  At  a  time  when  many  of  the  Nation's 
urban  centers  answer  the  threat  of  virtual 
bankruptcy  with  drastic  budget  cuts,  the 
administration  proposes  that  the  States  and 
localities  pick  up  a  greater  share  of  the 
health  funding  tab.  At  a  time  when  an  ever 
Increasing  number  of  poor,  aged,  and  dis- 
abled citizens  must  rely  on  direct  health  care 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  sole  source  of  such  services,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  reduce  the  funding 
level  of  these  services  to  a  point  where  most 
of  them  would  be  rendered  Ineffective. 

The  coalition  recommends  that  all 
controllable  health  programs  be  restored 
to  their  fiscal  1976  operating  levels,  and 
it  places  a  high  budget  priority  on  break- 
through research,  essential  training, 
comprehensive  planning  and  develop- 
ment, and  direct  community  services. 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots  in  Presi- 
dent Ford's  1977  health  budget.  Proposed 
increases  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  National  Health  Service  scholar- 
ships, and  nurse  practitioner  training 
would  help  to  improve  the  access  to 
health  care  in  rural  areas.  However,  the 
support  for  rural  health  programs  is  sig- 
nificantly eroded  by  proposed  cutbacks  in 
fimding  for  commimity  health  centers 
and  for  emergency  medical  services. 

Other  programs  that  would  receive  in- 
creased funds  imder  the  President's 
budget  are  the  Indian  health  service, 
community  programs  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, and  health  manpower  capita- 
tion grants. 

The  coalition  for  health  fimdlng  has 
decided  that  $5.8  billion  is  needed  to 
maintain  current  Federal  initiatives  In 
health  services,  research,  and  training 
that  are  so  essential  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being.  This  assessment  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  first  1977  budget  resolution  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  April.  The  resolu- 
tion allocated  $6  billion  for  this  health 
funding. 


I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  outlining  several  health  budget  pro- 
posals be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FEDERAL  HEALTH  FUNDING 
[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Coalitiofl 

Hrst 

for 

Presi- 

1977 

health 

1976 

dent's 

budget 
resolu- 

funding 
1977 

appro- 

1977 

priation 

budget 

tion 

budget 

Health  Services 

Administration 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

National  Institutes  of 

Health 

2.5 

2.3 

2.8 

2.5 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 

Mental  Health 

Administration 

.8 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

Health  Resources 

Administration 

1.0 

.9 

LO 

LI 

Totol 

5.5 

4.9 

6.0 

5.8 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
excellent  analysis  provided  by  the  coali- 
tion. Federal  health  spending  should  not 
be  reduced,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  concur  with  this  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  organizations  that  com- 
prise the  coalition  for  health  funding  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Becttlar  Members 

American  Academy  for  Cerebral  Palsy. 

American  Academy  of  Child  Psychiatry. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Assn.  for  Study  of  Liver  Diseases. 

American  Assn.  of  Colleges  of  Nursing. 

American  Assn.  of  CoUeges  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine. 

American  Assn.  of  CoUeges  of  Pharmacy. 

American  Assn.  of  Colleges  of  Pediatric 
Medicine. 

American  Assn.  of  Dental  Schools. 

American  Assn.  of  Psychiatric  Services  for 
Children. 

American  Congress  of  RehablUtatlon  Medi- 
cine. 

American  Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Assn. 

American  Diabetes  Assn. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

American  Ntorses'  Association. 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn. 

American  Optometrlc  Assn. 

American  Orthopsychlatrlc  Aasn. 

American  Pediatric  Society. 

American  Psychiatric  Assn. 

American  Public  Health  Assn. 

American  Society  of  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions. 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Assn. 

Arthritis  Foundation. 

Assn.  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Assn.  of  Independent  Research  Institutes. 

Assn.  of  Mental  Health  Administrators. 

Assn.  of  New  York  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers. 

Assn.  of  Pediatric  Pulmonary  Centers. 

Assn.  of  Schools  &  Colleges  of  Optometry. 

Aasn.  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

Assn.  of  University  Programs  in  Health 
Administration. 

Citizens  Committee  for  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer. 

Citizens  for  the  Treatment  of  fflgh  Blood 
Pressure. 

City  University  of  New  Tork. 
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Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Psy- 
chological Professions  &  Sciences. 

CouncU  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional BehabUltatlon. 

Endocrine  Society. 

Group  Health  Assn.  of  America. 

Human  Growth  Foundation. 

National  Assn.  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Committee  Against  Mental  lU- 
ness. 

National  CouncU  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

National  Foundation/March  of  Dimes. 

National  Health  Education  Committee. 

National  League  for  Nursing. 

National  Medical  Assn. 

National  Student  Nurses'  Assn. 

Planned  Parenthood/World  Population. 

State  University  of  New  York. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


THEODORE  R.   DANKMEYER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4  I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend,  Theodore  R. 
Dankmeyer. 

Mr.  Dankmeyer  was  a  nationally  known 
authority  on  maritime  and  shipping  law, 
and  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  law- 
yer in  Baltimore.  He  was  an  editor  of 
maritime  law  books,  and  an  aesthete  who 
loved  the  theater.  Throughout  his  long 
career,  he  gave  faithful  service  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  the  American  and 
Maryland  Bar  Associations,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

On  April  5,  Mr.  Dankmeyer 's  death 
was  reported  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The 
obituary  conveys  the  breadth  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theodore  R.  Damkmeter,  MARrriMX  L&w 
Expert,  Dies 

Theodore  Bognald  Dankmeyer.  an  expert 
on  maritime  and  shipping  law,  died  yester- 
day at  Union  Memorial  Hospital  foUowlng 
a  heart  attack. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Dankmeyer,  who 
was  73  and  lived  at  9  Wendover  road,  wlU 
be  held  at  10  A.M.  Wednesday  at  the  First 
English  Lutheran  Church.  Charles  and  39th 
streets. 

Mr.  Dankmeyer  was  counsel  to  the  law 
firm  of  NUes,  Barton  and  Wllmer,  in  which 
he  had  been  a  partner  for  many  years. 

He  was  also  the  president  and  edltor-tn- 
ohlef  of  "American  Maritime  Cases"  a  law 
book  published  In  Baltimore  since  1923. 

Mr.  Dankmeyer  was  also  a  former  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  Schenult  Industries,  Inc. 

A  former  trustee  of  the  School  of  the 
Chimes  and  the  Lutheran  Hospital,  he  had 
also  served  on  the  council  of  the  First  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church. 

Long  Interested  in  the  theater,  he  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Vagabonds. 

Mr.  Dankmeyer  belonged  to  the  American, 
Maryland  and  Baltimore  bar  associations, 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  the  Marl- 
tlme  Law  Association  of  the  United  States, 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  the 
Navy  and  the  Propellor  Club. 

He  Is  siurvlved  by  his  wife,  the  former  Anne 
Burrier;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hop- 
Una,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Gretchen  D. 
Stock,  of  Bethesda;  a  son,  T.  Rognald  Dank- 
meyer, Jr.,  of  Monte  Sereno,  Calif.;  a  sister. 
Mrs,  Walter  E.  Grempler,  of  Baltimore,  and 
five  grandchUdren. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    AND   THE    FULL 

EMPLOYMENT      AND      BALANCED 

GROWTH    ACT    OF     1976 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  whether  this  Nation  will 
achieve  and  sustain  a  full  employment 
economy  turns  on  the  vitality  of  the 
smaU  business  sector. 

Small  business  constitutes  about  half 
of  the  Nation's  business  economy. 

There  are  9.7  million  commercial  and 
industrial  entitles  in  the  United  States 
and  9.4  milhon  of  them,  97  percent  of  the 
total,  fall  within  the  category  of  small 
business  as  defined  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — manufacturing 
firms  with  1,500  employees  or  less  whole- 
sale businesses  with  gross  annual  sales 
receipts  of  $15  million  or  less,  and  retail 
and  service  firms  with  gross  annual  sales 
receipts  of  $5  million  or  less. 

Some  55  percent  of  all  nonfarm  woric- 
ers  are  employed  by  small  businesses. 

Of  the  Nation's  total  gross  national 
product — the  value  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices— 43  percent  is  provided  by  small 
businesses. 

SmaU  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprise is  the  well  spring  for  most  of 
the  new  ideas  that  must  continually  be 
fed  into  our  economic  system  if  we  are 
to  develop  new  products  and  techniques 
for  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
utilize  our  limited  resources  with  greater 
eflSciency  and,  above  all,  constantly  up- 
grade levels  of  competition. 

The  existence  of  Xerox  copiers,  Polar- 
oid cameras,  and  pocket  computers  are 
but  three  examples  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  made  by  smaJl  business  en- 
terprise in  recent  years. 

By  the  same  token,  it  Is  far  more  likely 
that  radically  new  advances  in  duplica- 
tors, cameras,  and  miniature  digital  com- 
puters will  be  made,  not  by  these  now 
giant  corporations  currently  dominating 
their  markets,  but  by  small  firms  strug- 
gling to  present  new  Ideas  to  American 
consumers.  Large  companies,  once  hav- 
ing achieved  success,  often  have  a  built- 
in  bias  against  changes  that  would  mean 
scrapping  concepts,  production  methods, 
and  marketing  techniques  that  have  been 
years  in  development. 

Innovation  and  invention,  for  the  most 
part,  must  come  from  small  firms  orga- 
nized by  ambitious  persons  determinedly 
seeking  market  access  for  the  products 
of  their  imagination  and  skill.  This  is 
the  key  to  American  enterprise. 

Yet,  this  vast  segment  of  the  Nation's 
economy  is  chronically  starved  for  credit 
and  the  situation  is  getting  worse.  More- 
over, a  credit  crisis  has  always  existed 
concerning  the  availability  of  capital  to 
establish  and  sustain  firms  bringing  new 
products  and  services  to  the  marketplace.- 

Flow  of  funds  data  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  discloses  that  in  1953 
gross  private  domestic  investment  totaled 
$34.6  billion.  Of  this,  $7.5  billion  was 
channeled  into  small  business.  In  other 
words,  big  business  received  78.6  percent 
of  the  investment  pie  while  small  busi- 
ness, which  occupies  roughly  half  of  the 
Nation's  business  and  industrial  econ- 
omy, received  21.4  percent. 

Things  have  gone  downhill  for  small 


business  since  then.  Twenty  years  later, 
in  1973,  the  small  business  share  of  gross 
private  investment  amounted  to  $16.5 
billion.  In  that  year,  big  business,  com- 
prising 3  percent  of  all  commercial  and 
Industrial  nonfarm  entities  received  89.5 
percent  of  the  funds  invested  while  small 
business  representing  97  percent  of  aU 
nonfarm  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
tities, obtained  only  10.5  percent  of  the 
total  funds  Invested. 

That  is  a  50-percent  reduction  In  the 
small  business  share  of  gross  private 
domestic  investment  in  two  decades. 

Moreover,  the  capital  formation  de- 
mands of  the  American  economy  in  the 
12-year  period,  1974-85,  will  be  nothing 
short  of  staggering,  according  to  studies 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Gross  private  domestic  invest- 
ment needs  during  this  period  are  esti- 
mated at  $4.5  trillion.  But  the  study  con- 
cluded that  investment  funds  available 
will  fall  short  of  this  mark  by  $650  bil- 
lion. The  small  business  share  of  that 
total  shortfall  will  be  about  $71  billion 
or  $6  billion  a  year. 

The  chief  source  of  credit  for  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  are  commercial 
banks.  Yet  of  the  14,000  commercial 
banks  in  the  United  States,  less  than  600 
have  10  or  more  loans  outstanding  to 
small  business  under  the  SBA's  guar- 
antee loan  program,  and  less  than  125 
have  50  or  more  loans  outstanding  to 
such  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises through  the  SBA  program. 

This  chronically  unfavorable  situation 
deteriorates  even  further  during  tight 
money  periods.  Between  1973  and  1974, 
for  example,  the  number  of  SBA  guaran- 
teed loans  fell  by  one-third,  from  33,000 
to  22,000. 

The  total  volume  of  commercial  bank 
loans  to  small  business  has  been  growing 
but  at  a  painfully  slow  rate.  Commercial 
bank  loans  to  small  business  totaled  $777 
million  at  the  end  of  1946,  a  figure  which 
was  21.4  percent  of  $3.6  billion  in  total 
credit  market  debt  instruments  out- 
standing to  small  business  at  that  time. 
Twenty -five  years  later,  at  the  end  of 
1971,  commercial  bank  loans  to  small 
business  amounted  to  $13.9  billion  or  35.6 
percent  of  the  outstanding  debt  to  this 
sector  of  the  economy. 

During  this  same  time  frsmae,  from 
1945  to  1975,  high  Interest  finance  com- 
pany loans  to  small  business  rose  more 
than  600  percent,  from  $1.2  to  $7.7  bil- 
lion, and  represented  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  total  credit  market  debt  outstand- 
ing to  this  area  at  the  end  of  this  period. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  evident  that 
the  desperate  search  for  credit  and  capi- 
tal by  small  business  has  forced  these 
firms  to  turn  in  growing  numbers  to  the 
often  intolerably  high  cost  loans  avail- 
able from  finance  companies. 

The  future  promises  to  be  fax  more 
bleak  for  small  business  absent  any 
change  In  the  policies  by  which  credit 
Is  allocated  to  this  priority  area  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

James  J.  Needham,  chairman  of  the 
New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange,  has  said: 

llie  financing  problems  of  smaU  business 
wni  be  greatly  affected  by  the  severe  deterio- 
ration in  the  balance  sheet   positions  of 
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major  corporstlons.  In  particular,  as  larger 
oompanlea  turn  Increasingly  to  commercial 
h^nVa  for  funds — ^whlch  should  happen  as 
tbe  economy  picks  up  steam — smaller  bor- 
rowers may  find  themselves  pushed  even 
further  to  the  rear  of  tbk  borrowing  queue 
.  .  .  Small  companies  are  always  last  In  line 
In  the  credit  markets.  In  the  face  of  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  investment  capital,  the 
smaller  firm  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  scenario  presented  by  Needham. 
Is  to  say  the  least,  discouraging,  when  it 
Is  acknowledged  that  s^iall  manufactur- 
ing companies  rely  on  commercial  bank 
credit  far  more  heaviljj  than  is  the  case 
with  the  larger  countarparts.  Commer- 
cial bank  borrowing  bi  small  manufac- 
turing companies  was]  at  a  rate  which 
was  14  percent  of  assets  during  the  first 
half  of  1975.  By  comparison,  commer- 
cial bank  loans  to  large  manufacturing 
companies  amounted  Ito  5  percent  of 
total  assets  during  the  same  period. 

During  1975  and  even  more  so  at  pres- 
ent, a  strong  conservattve  trend  has  be- 
come established  thrcjughout  much  of 
the  Nation's  commerciil  banking  indus- 
try, particularly  among  the  largest  com- 
mercial banks  which  command  the  bulk 
of  the  Nation's  loan  imds.  To  acquire 
loan  funds,  these  finajnclal  institutions 
have  been  increasing  [their  short-term 
debt  tlmjugh  the  sale!  of  high-yielding 
certificates  of  deposits]  which  rose  from 
$40  billion  in  1972  to  iso  billion  in  just 
2  years.  This  has  occuraed  at  a  time  when 
an  increasing  numbed  of  the  Nation's 
largest  banking  organiiations  were  being 
placed  on  the  probleti  lists  of  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  due  to  poor  loan 
practices  and  imdercipitalization.  The 
result  has  been  a  soui-  market  for  the 
sale  of  bank  stock  aj  step  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  iaken  In  order  to 
increase  capitalizatio  i  and  financial 
strength.  In  what  has  been  described  as 
a  "flight  from  risks,"  sommerclal  banks 
have  increasingly  chmneled  available 
loan  funds  into  the  ixirchase  of  short- 
term  Treasury  debt  patoer  at  the  expense 
of  other  borrowers,  j  larticularly  small 
business. 

Just  as  small  comianles  are  always 
last  in  line  in  the  credit  markets,  so  too 
are  they  the  hardest  hit  in  terms  of  un- 
employment and  bank]  uptcies  during  in- 
flationary, tight  morey,  high  interest 
rate  periods. 

For  example,  in  September  of  1975,  the 
national  xmemploymgnt  rate  was  8.3 
percent  when  7.8  million  people  were  out 
of  work.  However,  Indi  istries  having  sub- 
stantial small  business  employment  were 
hit  harder  than  the  national  average 
figure  Indicates.  Unei  nployment  in  the 
construction  Industry,  which  includes 
all  small  homebullderi ,  was  14.3  percent 
during  that  month.  Ihe  jobless  rate  In 
the  retail  trade  Indus  ry  was  9  p>ercent, 
and  was  the  fourth  hi  ;hest  industry  un- 
emplojmient  rate  In  t  tie  Nation, 

According    to    the 
Administration: 


the  first  8  months  of  1975  ranged  from 
43.4  per  10,000  firms  to  49.1  per  10,000 
firms,  far  higher  than  the  failure  rates  of 
38.3,  36.4,  and  38.4  for  1972,  1973,  and 
1974  respectively.  Failures  In  personal 
service  firms  were  up  47  percent  and 
bankruptcies  among  construction  firms 
increased  42  percent  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1975.  As  indicated  above,  both 
types  of  industries  have  large  concentra- 
tion of  small  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  constitutes  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  urgent  need  to 
develop  new  policies  and  mechanisms  by 
which  to  allocate  adequate  credit  on  rea- 
sonable terms  to  small  business  and  to 
other  priority  areas  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

The  vehicle  to  do  this.  S.  50  and  H.R. 
50,  the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976.  stands  ready  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  In  effect,  this 
measure  establishes  a  new  framework  to 
achieve  maximum  coordination  between 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  reach  and 
sustain  maximum  full  emplosTnent,  pro- 
duction, and  antilnflationary  goals.  Full 
employment  Is  defined  as  a  jobless  rate 
of  3  percent  or  less  of  the  adult  work 
force,  a  goal  which  the  bill  requires  be 
met  within  4  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  propose  supplementary  job  cre- 
ation policies  and  prograims  to  reduce 
and  ultimately  eliminate  any  shortfall  In 
job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  any  effort  to  achieve  a 
full  employment  economy  must  be  fully 
cognisant  of  the  financial  needs  of  small 
business.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  over 
half — 55  percent — of  all  nonfarmwork- 
ers  in  the  Nation  are  employees  of  small 
business.  Despite  the  large  sector  of  the 
economy  occupied  by  small  business,  such 
firms  are  highly  vulnerable  to  shifting 
economic  conditions.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  impact  of  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976  will  be  as 
great  or  greater  on  small  business  than 
on  any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  since  the  vitality  of 
the  Nation's  economy — indeed  the  pros- 
pects for  a  viable  prosperous  future  with 
stable  prices  for  the  country — depend 
largely  on  the  condition  of  small 
business. 


The  vast  majority  of  filling 
businesses.   Indicated   br 
percent  of  those  falllni; 
months  of  1975  had  llibUltles 
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WHY  EDUCA-nON  R.  &  D.? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the  HEW 
publication,  American  Education,  by  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Hodgklnson.  Dr.  Hodgkinson, 
who  serves  as  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  presents  a 
sound  case  for  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  an  applied  approach  and  a  prob- 
lem-solving approach  to  education  re- 
search. He  goes  on  to  outline  the  role 
and  activities  of  NIE  which  are  trying 
to  meet  this  need. 

I  agree  with  this  point  of  view,  and 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  expanded  Federal 
investment  In  education  research.  In  Its 


report  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
on  the  proposed  levels  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget,  the  committee  stated  Its 
concern  for  adequate  funding  for  NIE. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
statement  in  that  document  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Dr.  Hodgkln- 
son's  remarks  warrant  the  full  attention 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  In  the 
improvement  of  American  education, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ihe 
article  be  printed  In  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Repobt  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfare  to  the  Committee  on 

THE  Bttdget,  IiSarch   1976 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  an  In- 
sufficient Investment  Is  being  made  In  re- 
search to  solve  fundamental  and  persistent 
educational  problems.  In  such  areas  as 
health,  agriculture  and  energy,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  unique  role  In  supporting 
research  because  the  benefits  typically  accrue 
nationally,  not  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments or  to  individuals  who  are  willing  or 
able  to  make  necessary  Investments.  Thus, 
educational  research  requires  a  federal  In- 
vestment because  there  is  no  sufficient  alter- 
native source  of  funding.  Education  Is  cur- 
rently estimated  to  be  a  $120  billion  annual 
enterprise  in  America.  Yet  fundamental 
questions,  such  as  how  to  adequately  teach 
yoiing  people  to  read  and  write  and  how  to 
prepare  all  persons  regardless  of  age  for 
successful  and  rewarding  careers,  remain  elu- 
sive to  adequate  solution.  While  the  Federal 
Government  pours  large  percentages  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  into  research  In  areas  like 
health,  agriculture  and  energy,  there  is 
chronic  Federal  underinvestment  In  educa- 
tional research.  Although  we  have  not  yet 
BolTed  our  fundamental  educational  prob- 
lems, we  remain  reluctant  to  provide  ade- 
quate resources  in  educational  research  to 
achieve  necessary  breakthroughs.  When  es- 
tablished In  1972,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  combined  programs  which  were 
operating  at  an  annual  rate  of  $140  million. 
The  three-year  authorization  In  the  orig- 
inal bill  provided  for  expenditures  of  $560 
million.  Unfortunately  less  than  half  of  this 
authorization  has  been  appropriated,  and 
there  have  been  several  years  of  serious  un- 
derfundlng.  In  recognition  of  the  need  for 
Federal  support  of  education  research  and 
recent  underfundlng  of  this  Important  In- 
vestment, the  Committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $200  million  (p.  25) . 

Wht  Education  R.  &  D.? 
(By  Harold  L.  Hodgklnson) 

(The  director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  talks  of  problems  that  vex  educa- 
tion researchers  and  believes  that  a  break- 
through Is  close  at  hand.) 

Research  and  development  Is  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  neglected  elements 
of  American  education. 

When  a  discussion  turns  to  education 
R&D,  the  picture  that  often  come  to  mind 
Is  that  of  a  professor  sitting  In  an  office,  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  obscure  Journals  and 
perhaps  talking  to  himself  as  he  writes  a 
scholarly  dissertation.  This  image  of  the 
"Ivory  tower  Intellectual"  Is  all  too  easy  to 
conjure  up.  It's  also  far  from  accurate. 

Education  research  Is,  or  should  be,  the 
systematic  Investigation  and  solution  of  crit- 
ically Important  problems  affecting  what 
and  how  our  chUdren  learn.  This  Is  a  com- 
plex undertaking — given  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  American  education.  Close  to  eight 
percent  of  America's  gross  national  product — 
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$119  blUion  per  year — is  invested  in  educa- 
tion, and  It  Is  the  major  occupation  of  more 
than  62  mUllon  people.  Considering  the 
plethora  of  vocational  training,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  enrichment  programs  available 
in  addition  to  traditional  schooling,  the  pur- 
suit of  education  Is  probably  the  Nation's 
foremost  business. 

Our  educational  system  Is.  in  many  ways, 
second  to  none.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  Is 
perfect  or.  In  some  respects,  even  satisfac- 
tory. Despite  our  best  efforts  to  date,  the 
following  situations  prevail: 

Employers  complain  that  many  high 
school  graduates  cannot  read  or  write  weU 
enough  to  function  effectively  on  the  Job. 

Many  children  are  denied  eqxial  education 
opportunities  because  the  language  they 
learned  at  home  is  not  the  language  used  In 
the  schools. 

Many  students  leave  school  without  the 
knowledge  or  skills  they  need  to  chooee  and 
pursue  a  career. 

America's  schools  are  caught  In  a  crunch 
of  rising  costs,  declining  enrollments,  and 
constant  demands  for  better  performance. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  students 
of  all  ages  are  questioning  the  real  worth  of 
education.  Where,  they  ask,  is  the  motiva- 
tion to  do  well  in  school,  to  acquire  post- 
secondary  degrees,  when  a  street  sweeper  in 
California  makes  $13,000  a  year  and  an  as- 
sistant professor  in  that  State's  college  sys- 
tem makes  $12,500?  It's  become  obvloxis  that 
education  Is  now  only  one  of  a  number  of 
routes  to  economic  security. 

These  problems  are  critically  Important, 
and  the  Nation  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
them  on  a  stopgap,  local  basis. 

But  the  Nation  can  do  something  about 
them  by  supporting  a  systematic,  national 
effort  to  examine  problems  scientifically, 
develop  and  test  solutions,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  final  results  reach  those  who  can  make 
use  of  them. 

This  process  of  scientific  Inquiry  into  edu- 
cational problems  extends  more  than  100 
years  into  the  past.  Scholars  like  Henry  Bar- 
nard, William  James,  John  Dewey,  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Thorndlke  are  as  eminent  in  the 
field  of  education  as  are  Joseph  Lister,  Alex- 
ander Fleming,  or  Jonas  Salk  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 

However,  research  in  the  social  sciences 
and  especially  in  education  poses  problems 
very  different  from  those  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences. Perhaps  the  most  obvious  are  In 
development  and  evaluation.  The  research 
engineer  designing  Detroit's  newest  car  has 
a  definite  advantage  over  the  social  scientist 
developing  a  new  reading  curriculum.  That 
prototype  car  can  be  given  a  field  test  and 
evaluation  rather  quickly  (perhaps  by 
simply  driving  it  down  the  road);  if  It  faUs 
apart  or  won't  stay  on  the  road,  it's  obvious 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  If  it  works, 
the  Detroit  engineer  knows  he  has  a  worth- 
while product.  He  also  knows  that  when  the 
car  comes  off  the  production  line,  it  will  ful- 
fill an  existing  demand. 

But  the  social  scientist  faces  several  pit- 
falls. Not  only  Is  It  often  harder  to  evaluate 
the  long-term  effects  of  his  product,  but  Is 
usefulness  hinges  directly  on  the  stability  of 
the  target  population.  All  too  often  a  good 
research  program  will  develop  useful  ciu-- 
rlculum  materials  that  produce  demon- 
strable results,  only  to  have  the  socio- 
economic population  change  drastically. 
After  what  may  have  been  a  five-year 
research  effort,  the  researchers  are  left  with 
a  variety  of  materials  and  techniques  that 
were  designed  specifically  for  one  poptila- 
tlon  but  simply  do  not  work  for  another. 

Then,  too,  the  payoff  and  Impact  of  suc- 
cessful research  efforts  In  the  physical  sci- 
ences can  be  far  more  Immediate  and  spec- 
tacular. The  search  for  a  cxire  for  polio  took 
decades,  even  though  It  was  a  multimillion- 
dollar  effort  involving  hundreds  of  scientists 


pursuing  thousands  of  different  lines  of  in- 
quiry. Yet  the  final  payoff  was  worth  that  In- 
vestment: The  Salk  vaccine  has  made  the  In- 
cidence of  polio  In  this  country  almost  non- 
existent. 

The  success  of  post-World  War  II  research 
and  development  In  the  physical  sciences  led 
to  a  growing  faith  In  R&D  as  an  effective  in- 
strument of  social  progress.  This  optimism 
reached  Its  peak  In  the  early  1960s,  with  a 
huge  upsurge  In  support  for  social  action 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty was  created  to  eradicate  poverty  In  this 
country;  programs  like  Head  Start,  Upward 
Bound,  and  Follow-Through  were  created  by 
very  optimistic  people  as  a  rapid  way  to 
equalize  educational  opportunity. 

Because  of  this  deep  emotional  commit- 
ment, the  sponsors  of  such  programs  were 
not  entirely  receptive  to  research  evidence 
that  might  throw  doubt  on  a  program's  suc- 
cess. Most  of  these  social  action  programs, 
therefore,  did  not  build  In  an  adequate  re- 
search or  evaluation  component  but  rather 
tacked  it  on  later. 

The  mixed  success  such  programs  achieved 
Indicates  that  there  are  few  easy  solutions 
to  educational  problems.  For  all  of  the 
optimism  and  resources  Invested  in  massive 
social  action  programs,  most  problems  are 
still  with  us.  It  simply  Isnt  possible  to  de- 
sign a  single  method  of  Instruction,  or  a 
single  textbook  on  mathematics  or  grammar 
that  will  work  for  all  students. 

Too  many  people  still  tend  to  look  at  edu- 
cation research  and  say  it  Isn't  useful  because 
Instead  of  simplifying  the  problems  It  only 
makes  them  more  complicated.  In  medicine 
it  Is  acceptable  to  have  50,000  people  work- 
ing on  a  cure  for  cancer;  that  means  that 
we've  got  50,000  chances  of  finding  a  cure. 
However,  to  support  60  different  approaches 
to  solving  the  problem  of  why  some  young- 
sters can't  read.  Is.  to  many  people,  a  vraste 
of  effort  and  money. 

There  Is  also  a  question  of  time,  a  far  more 
critical  factor  in  the  social  sciences  than  in 
the  physical  sciences.  The  electronic  heart 
pacemaker,  for  example,  took  32  years  be- 
tween the  original  conception  of  the  Idea 
and  the  first  workable  model.  That  sort  of 
time  lag  In  most  of  the  social  sciences  would 
likely  make  the  final  product  worthless. 

There's  a  strong  tendency  to  believe  that 
education  research  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce cut-and-drled  single  solutions.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  Is  rarely  that  easy.  For  example, 
it  Is  not  difficult  to  find  two  schools  In  the 
same  area  serving  the  same  type  of  popula- 
tion that  nonetheless  have  entirely  different 
problems.  The  schools  may  offer  Identical 
curriculums.  yet  one  may  have  tensions  and 
severe  discipline  problems  while  the  other 
operates  In  peace  and  harmony.  Something 
must  account  for  that  difference,  but  what? 
By  studying  only  what  goes  on  in  the 
schools,  the  chances  are  that  It  virill  never 
be  uncovered.  Educators — ^researchers  In- 
cluded— need  to  revise  their  expectations  of 
what  the  educational  system  can  do  and  ad- 
mit that  families,  churches,  neighbor- 
hoods— In  fact  the  whole  range  of  factors 
that  form  an  Individual's  environment — 
have  a  critical  role  to  play  In  the  total  de- 
velopment of  the  young. 

It's  equally  important  to  think  about  what 
the  function  of  the  school  really  Is.  WUlard 
Waller,  one  of  the  first  educational  sociol- 
ogists, described  the  school  as  a  "museum  of 
virtue"— a  place  to  exhibit  all  the  virtues 
that  nobody  wants  to  practice  anymore,  but 
that  everyone  feels  are  somehow  Imoortant. 
Sociologists  usually  split  the  school's  func- 
tions into  two:  the  manifest  functions  (to 
teach  oiu:  children,  to  Improve  their  charac- 
ter, to  serve  as  a  social  hub)  and  the  latent 
functions,  (to  Introduce  youth  to  competi- 
tion to  keep  youth  out  of  the  labor  market, 
to  select  the  meritorious  and  weed  out  the 
unfit,  to  serve  as  a  Juvenile  detention  center 


for  those  who  don't  se«n  to  make  It  very  wall 
In  society,  and,  by  bringing  young  folk  to- 
gether, to  convenience  matchmaking). 

Every  organization  has  such  manifest  and 
latent  functions.  In  order  to  change  or  Im- 
prove them,  we  must  first  be  able  to  identify 
them.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  educa- 
tion research  must  be  to  place  schools  In  a 
realistic  perspective  as  a  part  of  a  total  en- 
vironment affecting  what  children  learn, 
how  they  learn  It,  and  what  kinds  of  values 
they  place  on  particular  types  of  knowledge. 
Education  research  Is  Just  beginning  to  pro- 
duce studies  on  this.  One  of  the  most  signlfl* 
cant  of  recent  findings  in  higher  education 
has  to  do  with  the  importance  of  a  student 
being  In  a  residential  atmosphere.  It's  quits 
clear  that  such  an  atmosphere  is  critical  in 
helping  people  develop  in  terms  of  self- 
reliance.  Initiative,  and  basic  maturity. 

Again,  it's  a  matter  of  considering  the 
total  environment  of  the  student  rather  than 
simply  an  Isolated  portion  of  It.  1\>  assume 
that  there  Is  only  one  aspect  that  need  be 
considered  Is  to  miss  a  great  deal  of  the 
picture. 

For  a  good  many  years,  education  re- 
search was  almost  exclusively  Involved 
with  the  psychology  of  learning.  From  Skin- 
ner's studies  In  the  1930s  to  Thorndlke. 
Llndqulst,  Tyler,  and  Maslow,  psychologists 
tended  to  be  the  leaders  in  education 
research.  This  leadership  has  given  us  Im- 
portant new  Information  about  ho>w  orga- 
nisms learn  new  things  and  a  few  Inslg^tB 
into  how  they  adapt  to  their  environmenta, 
but  It  hasn't  told  us  that  much  atx)ut  why 
some  things  take  place  in  and  outside  the 
school  and  others  don't. 

Political  scientists  are  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  get  Into  educational  questions.  Texts 
on  education  organization  and  administra- 
tion are  being  written  by  poUtlcal  scientists, 
and  that's  a  big  change.  History,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  sociology  are  a  few  of  the  other 
disciplines  that  have  a  great  deal  to  offer 
education.  But  it's  a  slow  process.  A  look  at 
people  who  have  been  trained  as  education 
researchers  In  schools  of  education  wlU  in- 
dicate that  about  85  percent  of  them  stiU  are 
psychologists.  We  need  more  of  a  balance. 

It's  also  Important  that  we  link  education 
R&D  more  directly  to  the  world  of  practice, 
to  what's  actually  going  on  In  schools.  In  the 
past,  education  research  has  been  charged, 
perhaps  Justifiably,  with  "tunnel  vision."  To 
many  education  policymakers  In  the  early 
19606,  education  change  took  place  In  a  rel- 
atively linear  fashion.  Basic  research  was 
conducted  on  problems  posed  largely  by  the 
current  state-of-the-art  in  a  particular  dis- 
cipline; the  results  of  that  research  were 
then  appUed  to  develop  products;  and  the 
final  products  were  delivered  to  the  schools, 
which  would  faithfully  sidopt  them. 

This  view  projected  a  rather  passive  or 
compliant  role  for  those  In  the  schools,  both 
in  deciding  what  problems  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  In  developing  solutions.  ITiat's 
a  highly  unrealistic  view,  and  one  that  Is 
rapidly  changing.  The  elitist  notion  of 
several  years  ago  that  research  cotild  be 
done  only  by  highly  trained  scholars  is  no 
longer  supportable.  There  is  now  a  much 
stronger  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that 
the  teacher,  the  school  administrator,  and 
even  local  citizens  must  be  Involved,  and  In 
fact,  are  likely  to  have  some  good  ideas 
about  how  research  can  improve  education 

When  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
(NIE)  was  created  in  1972,  Its  four-part 
Congressional  mandate  essentially  gave  the 
Institute  the  leading  Federal  responsibility 
for  studying  the  most  critical  problems  in 
education  and  helping  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  education  policymakers 
determine  the  most  promising  solutions  and 
apply  them  In  the  schools.  We  at  NIE  see 
that  mandate  as  a  partnership.  We  are  firm- 
ly convinced  that  £  tate  departments  of  edu- 
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cation,  local  achool  systcpiu,  and  profesBlonal 
aeaoclatlons  sbo\Ud  be  oiir  indlBpenaable  col- 
Ie«gue«  In  any  effort  tq  Improve  education. 
W«  believe  that  tbey  i^ust  be  Involved,  not 
only  in  dlaeemlnatlng  t^e  final  product,  but 
alao  in  setting  the  research  agenda  and  con- 
ducting and  evaluating  the  work  itself. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  tfrsfc.  especially  when 
the  Nation  commits  lefes  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  Its  total  education  expendi- 
tures to  efforts  to  find  lout  what  works  and 
what  does  not.  By  way  ^f  comparison,  agri- 
culture spends  3.2  percent  of  its.  total  re- 
sources on  research  arid  development,  and 
health  spends  3.6  perc^t. 

To  bring  about  the  mlost  effective  research 
payoff  possible  within  !the  means  given  it, 
NIE  has  concentrated  it^  efforts  on  five  areas 
of  particular  Unportanod:  basic  sIcUIb;  educa- 
tional equity:  education  and  work;  school  fi- 
nance, productivity,  add  management;  and 
the  dissemination  of  research  results  and  in- 
novative practices.  Thefee  areas  were  by  no 
means  random  choices.  They  reflect  several 
years  of  planning  sess  ons,  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  the  like  Involving  NIE  staff, 
chief  state  school  officers,  teachers,  school 
administrators,  education  researchers,  and 
policymakers  at  all  levels.  They  further  re- 
flect the  ejqjressed  intent  of  Congress  that 
our  activities  be  "goal  oriented,"  emphasiz- 
ing the  dlssemlntlon  ol  research  and  devel- 
opment results  to  thos$  In  the  schools. 

Of  course.  Involving  (Jl  sectors  of  the  ed- 
ucation community  Isn'  i  that  simple.  In  this 
country  there  are  mor»  than  18,000  bodies 
responsible  for  making  decisions  about  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  ard  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. By  way  of  com  parlson,  there  is  only 
one  decision-making  b>dy  for  education  In 
France. 

Which  Is  more  efficient?  Perhaps  the 
French,  on  a  day-to-da^  basis.  But  the  type 
of  pluralism  we  have  allows  us  to  adapt  or 
adjust  the  system  far  more  quickly  when 
there's  a  crisis. 

On  the  whole,  I  thlnlc  we  In  America  are 
better  off,  even  though  our  number  and 
variety  of  poUcjrmaker!  make  Jtirlsdlctlonal 
conflicts  endemic.  Te  ichers,  superintend- 
ents, parents,  prlnclfals,  school  boards. 
State  legislatures.  Statd  boards  and  depart- 
ments of  education,  ihe  courts,  and  the 
Federal  Government  all  have  a  voice  in  what 
goes  on  In  any  given  school  on  any  given 
day.  And  all  have  vlnws — sometimes  very 
conflicting — about  whtt  education  Is  and 
should  be. 

An  examination  of  :>ubllc  opinion  polls, 
such  as  the  1972  Harris  poll,  will  show  that 
Americans'  faith  in  mai  ly  social  and  political 
institutions  has  dropped  noticeably  since 
1967.  Nor  have  Industr  ■  and  the  professions 
escaped  this  loss  of  con  idence.  Certainly  the 
education  system  has  come  under  strong 
criticism. 

People  are  unhappy;  they  want  more  con- 
trol over  their  lives,  anl  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  have  the  b<  st  chance  to  get  it  Is 
In  the  education  of  th(  ilr  children.  This  has 
made  parents  a  much  n  tore  vocal  group  than 
ever  before  as  is  evlden  ;  In  the  disputes  ov6r 
busing,  in  the  increasing  numbers  of  school 
bond  Issues  that  are  voted  down,  and  in  the 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people 
to  somehow  go  "back  1  o  basics."  This  "back 
to  basics"  drive  does:rt  necessarily  mean 
that  people  want  to  gl'  e  up  the  things  they 
like  about  contemporay  public  schools.  It's 
more  of  a  yearning  for  that  safe,  clean,  pure 
environment  that  nevei  ■  was,  but  that  people 
think  they  remember. 

But  parent  partlclpa  Ion  is  not  a  fad.  It  Is 
going  to  be  an  Increasi  igly  Important  aspect 
of  education  decision-;  naklng  over  the  dec- 
ade. Parents  will  be  lolding  educators  In- 
creasingly accountabK  for  the  type  and 
quality  of  education  their  children  receive. 
This  makes  NIE's  role  all  the  more  criti- 
cal. Some  of  the  programs  now  under  way  at 
the  Institute  have  a  tremendous  potential 


for  Improving  education.  For  example,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  authorized 
NIE  to  conduct  an  Intensive  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. Including  the  $16  billion  Federal 
Investment  In  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children  Title  l  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  This  will  be  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation and  shoxild  provide  some  very  im- 
portant information  about  the  kinds  of 
schools  or  school  programs  that  successfully 
deal  with  the  problems  of  underachieving 
children. 

The  Institute  la  also  developing  appropri- 
ate Instructional  goals  and  curriculum  ma- 
terials for  bilingual  education.  An  estimated 
five  million  students  In  this  country  come 
from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the 
langtiage  vised  at  home.  To  date  we  know 
very  little  about  the  social  and  cultural  proc- 
esses Influencing  these  children,  which  sug- 
gests that  this  research  has  considerable  pay- 
off potential. 

In  the  next  few  years,  we  should  also  have 
a  much  better  idea  about  at  what  stage  of 
their  lives  people  make  career  decisions,  and 
what  triggers  those  decisions.  People  used 
to  think  that,  at  age  18,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent would  magically  decide  to  be  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  or  a  garage  mechanic.  Now  it  Is 
clear  that  career  poeeibUltles  are  bouncing 
around  in  people's  heads  almost  from  birth; 
this  makes  It  very  Important  to  know  more 
about  the  whole  sequence  of  events  that  pro- 
duces a  career  decision.  Regardless  of  wheth- 
er it's  at  age  two  or  66. 

Finding  the  solutions  to  these  and  other 
problems  will  not,  of  course,  make  education 
perfect,  or  even  as  good  as  It  should  be.  I 
don't  believe  that  will  happen  xmtll  some 
kind  of  common  vision  for  the  education 
system  as  a  whole  is  developed.  I  am,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  the  vision  may  be  Just 
around  the  corner,  and  that  it  will  be  based 
on  the  provision  of  a  quality  education  for 
every  American  regardless  of  age,  race,  or 
sex. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  today  the  techni- 
cal and  economic  means  of  making  It  a  real- 
ity. And  right  now  we  are  gathering  the 
knowledge  needed  to  put  that  vision  into 
effect.  It's  a  matter  of  choosing  to  do  so  and 
committing  the  necessary  resovirces  to  the 
effort. 


THE  CHILEAN  CX)UP  REVISITED 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  couple 
of  reports  which  I  believe  contribute  to  a 
better,  more  balanced  understanding  of 
the  developments  In  Chile  which  sur- 
roimded  the  downfall  of  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment In  September  1973. 

I  realize  that  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  said  on  this  subject.  However,  too 
much  of  It,  I  believe,  has  tended  to  dis- 
regard the  role  played  by  (Silleans — 
Chilean  politicians,  Chilean  military 
officers,  the  Chilean  people.  What  Chile- 
ans did  In  the  fall  of  1973  and  why  they 
did  it  has  frequently  been  overlooked 
here  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  the  CIA's  involve- 
ment and  other  external  factors.  My 
remarks  should.  In  no  way,  be  Interpreted 
as  support  for  what  the  CIA  did  or  the 
role  of  ITT.  I  did  not  at  the  time,  nor  do 
I  today,  condone  such  activities.  Never- 
theless, this  focus  has  produced  some- 
thing of  a  "foreign-demon  theory"  to 
explain  the  demise  of  the  so-called  Popu- 
lar Unity  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  theory  may  make 
for  fascinating  reading,  but  It  simply 
overlooks.  In  a  patronizing  fashion,  the 


principal  actors  in  the  Chilean  political 
tragedy;  namely,  the  Chileans  them- 
selves. 

To  help  fill  this  gap.  I  am  calling 
attention  to  two  reports,  "nie  first,  en- 
titled "Military  Government  in  Chile, 
Part  I:  The  Coup,"  Is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Sanders  of  the  American 
University  Field  Staff.  Dr.  Sanders  is  a 
former  associate  professor  of  reUglous 
studies  at  Brown  University. 

The  Sanders  report  offers  a  brief  but 
illuminating  study  of  the  Chilean  mili- 
tary, tracing  Its  development  from  the 
1920's.  Prom  his  study  of  Chile's  military 
leaders  and  Institutions,  Dr.  Sanders 
concludes  with  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

The  September  11  coup  transformed  Chile 
from  Latin  America's  most  lively  democracy 
into  one  of  its  most  repressive  regimes.  The 
conditions  for  this  change  can  be  traced  to 
the  19608,  but  they  intensified  between  1970 
and  1973  as  the  country  deteriorated  eco- 
nomically and  polarized  polltlcaUy.  The  mil- 
itary, at  the  time  of  Allende's  election,  con- 
sidered themselves  professionals  despite 
their  personal  convictions,  but  they  were 
gradually  drawn  deeper  into  the  jwlitical 
process  by  the  pressure  of  civilian  political 
leaders  who  considered  them  a  stabilizing 
force.  When  they  finally  intervened,  they 
made  their  own  institutional  decision,  but 
they  were  guided  in  their  analysis  by  the 
views  of  the  civilian  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  overthrow  of  Allende 
(contrary  to  the  views  of  those  who  ascribe 
it  to  foreign  influence)  resulted  from  inter- 
nal developments  in  the  Chilean  political 
process,  and  the  actors  in  the  coup  were  the 
nation's  Armed  Forces  and  PoUce. 

The  second  report,  "Chile:  Left  to 
Right,"  offers  an  overview  of  the  coup, 
before  and  after.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Robert  Dockery  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff,  who  visited 
Chile  In  January  of  1974.  Mr.  Dockery's 
report  was  circulated  privately  In  Feb- 
ruary 1974  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. His  examination  of  the  Allende  pe- 
riod and  the  subsequent  military  Inter- 
vention Is,  I  think,  a  very  balanced  one, 
as  evidenced  by  his  concluding  remarks: 

The  outlook  for  Chile  Is  certainly  leas  than 
promising.  The  new  credits,  the  debt-re- 
scheduling, the  belt-tightening — none  of 
these  will  resolve  Chile's  political  dilemma 
of  how  to  slice  the  economic  pie  in  such  a 
way  that  a  majority  of  Chileans  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. Allende  went  to  one  extreme.  The 
jTinta  has  gone  to  the  other — and  then 
some.  Neither  extreme  deserves  support. 

Mr.  President,  both  reports  deserve 
serious  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

MnjTABT     QOVEBNMENT    IN    CHILE:     PAKT    I: 

ThiCoup 
(By  Thomas  O.  Sanders) 

More  than  two  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  overthrew  the 
leftist  coalition  government  headed  by  Sal- 
vador Allende.  During  this  period  the  Mili- 
tary Junta  which  seized  power  on  September 
11,  1973,  has  been  frequently  criticized  for 
violently  interrupting  the  ChUean  political 
process,  instituting  a  repressive  regime,  and 
violating  human  rights.^ 

Almost  nothing  systematic,  however,  has 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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been  written  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  government  as  a  distinctive  authori- 
tarian and  military  regime.  The  neglect  of 
Chile  is  due  largely  to  the  relatively  short 
period  the  military  have  held  power,  but  It 
contrasts  with  the  abundant  Interpretive 
material  on  Brazil  and  Peru,  where  the  mili- 
tary took  over  in  1964  and  1968,  respectively. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Chilean  Armed  Fdroes. 
like  those  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  will  probably 
be  In  power  for  some  time  to  come,  the  back- 
groiind  of  the  intervention  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  regime  they  established  de- 
serve examination.  The  present  article  traces 
military  thinking  from  the  1960s  through 
1973,  and  describes  their  Increased  involve- 
ment in  politics  and  the  reasons  they  gave 
for  carrying  out  the  coup.  Part  n  of  this 
series  focuses  on  the  political,  ideological, 
and  economic  characteristics  of  the  system 
which  was  established  after  the  coup  and 
presently  governs  Chile,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  relations  between  the  Armed  PoroM 
and  civilian  supporters. 

THE  CBILBAIf  ICILiraBT  BZrOKE  THE 

iNmtvznnoN 

In  1970,  when  Allende  became  president, 
the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  were  considered 
the  most  "professional"  or  nonpolitlcal  in 
Latin  America.  They  had  not  intervened 
since  the  turbulent  period  between  1924 
and  1932,  which  was  marked  by  the  ascent 
of  the  middle  class  to  power  and  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  World  Depression. 
Frederick  M.  Nunn  has  shown  that  military 
intervention  at  this  time  was  part  of  a  pro- 
gressive but  authoritarian  "young  officers' 
movement,"  led  by  Colonel  Carlos  Ibanez, 
who  was  elected  president  from  1927  to  1931 
and  who  guided  the  nation  through  neces- 
sary constitutional  and  social  reformis.  After 
Ibanez  was  driven  from  office,  however,  the 
country  was  torn  by  a  series  of  military 
coups  and  countercoups  which  led  to  a  pub- 
lic reaction  in  favor  of  civilian  government. 
In  1932,  the  military  turned  government 
control  over  to  clvUiann  and  did  not  resume 
control  untU  1973.* 

The  period  before  1952  witnessed  several 
unsuccessful  military  movements  which  were 
minor,  antidemocratic  and  usually  favored 
Ibanez,  a  perenlal  aspirant  to  the  presi- 
dency. In  1952,  after  a  series  of  Popular 
Front  governments  based  on  the  Centrist 
Radical  Party  had  restated  in  a  deterioration 
of  party  structure.  Ibanez  was  re-elected  as 
a  populist  who  attracted  support  from  all 
sectors,  including  the  far  left  and  the  far 
right.  Many  of  his  supporters  wanted  him 
to  be  a  strong  man  (like  Peron  In  Argentine) 
and  establish  a  dictatorship,  but  when  his 
administration  ended  in  1958  after  six  years 
of  economic  Incompetence,  inactivity,  and 
public  disillusionment,  a  new  political  spec- 
trum emerged  which  was  to  dominate 
through  1970.  It  consisted  of  three  more  or 
less  equal  parts:  the  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives (who  later  Joined  together  to  form 
the  National  Party)  on  the  right;  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  on  the  center-left;  and  the 
Commtmlsts  and  Socialists  on  the  Marxist 
left. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  change  and 
political  struggle  in  ChUe.  The  .Armed  Torcea 
maintained  a  strictly  nonpolitlcal  role  as  an 
Institution,  the  only  exception  being  a  minor 
rebellion  in  1969,  the  Tacnazo,  which  had 
as  its  objective  higher  salaries.  Armed  Forces 
professionalism  passed  its  most  severe  test 
In  1970  by  abstaining  from  interference  In 
Allende's  victory,  though  some  were  Involved 
as  individuals  in  unsuccessful  plots  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  office. 

While  the  Chilean  Armed  Forces  played  an 
essentially  nonpolitlcal  role  in  recent  decades, 
this  does  not  mean  that  individual  personnel 
had  no  political  opinions.  To  the  contrary, 
they  voted  and  frequently  discussed  politics 
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among  themselves,  which  was  and  continues 
to  be  a  leading  national  Indoor  sport.  More- 
over, they  tended  to  retain  the  biases  of  thetr 
class  origins.  Naval  officers,  for  example,  came 
largely  from  the  upper  class,  were  conserva- 
tive, Catholic  (In  a  traditional  or  Integralist 
way),  and  sympathized  with  the  National 
Party.  The  officers  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
had  a  totally  different  social  origin  and  politi- 
cal orientation,  having  come  largely  from  the 
middle  class.  Their  fathers  had  been  Armed 
Forces  officers,  public  functionaries,  or  smaU 
businessmen.  Most  of  them  were  Masons,  and 
their  sympathies  lay  with  the  Radical  Party, 
which  (before  Joining  the  Unldad  Popular  in 
1970)  was  anticlerical,  mildly  progressive, 
and  representative  of  middle-class  and  pro- 
fessional interests.  A  few  officers  were  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  and  a  few  supported  the 
Marxist  parties. 

Very  few  Armed  Forces  officers  attended 
universities;  their  education  was  based  on 
techniques  of  national  defense  which  they 
learned  In  the  Service  Academies  and  abroad, 
especiaUy  in  the  United  States.  Chile  bad  no 
Institution  comparable  to  Brazil's  Higher  War 
College  or  Peru's  Center  of  Advanced  Military 
Studies,  where  military  Intellectuals  could 
receive  an  education  in  national  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems.  As  an  institu- 
tion, ChUe's  Armed  Forces  were  totally  lack- 
ing in  a  coherent  body  of  thought  about  na- 
tional directions  and  policies.  They  envi- 
sioned themselves  as  professionals  In  security, 
leaving  pHDlltlcs  to  the  politicians  in  Chile's 
effervescent  party  system. 

Understanding  the  distinctive  interpreta- 
tion of  recent  history  that  developed  in  the 
military  is  essential  to  understanding  many 
Armed  Forces  actions  after  1973.  During  the 
'60s  many  military  men  came  to  hold  a  skep- 
tical, critical  view  of  political  processes, 
which  they  shared  with  many  other  Individ- 
uals of  aU  classes.  Conditioned  by  their  pro- 
fession to  act  according  to  discipline,  obed- 
ience to  higher  authorities,  and  unquestioned 
patriotic  Ideals,  they  disliked  the  personal 
ambition,  self-interest,  compromises,  and  op- 
portunism that  were  characteristic  of  parti- 
san politics. 

Nearly  aU  outsiders,  including  myself,  have 
considered  the  19608  a  period  of  progress.  For 
some  of  us  the  Christian  Democratic  admin- 
istration (1964-1970)  represented  a  construc- 
tive advance  over  the  "traditional"  parties 
that  had  dominated  Chilean  politics  because 
it  initiated  a  variety  of  structural  reforms, 
made  greater  use  of  public  power  to  further 
development,  and  Improved  the  condition  of 
marginal  groups.  Other  analysts  Inside  and 
outside  Chile  have  emphasized  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Christian  Democratic  per- 
formance, the  changes  which  It  did  not  carry 
out,  and  have  interpreted  the  election  of  a 
Marxist-dominated  administration  as  an  In- 
evitable outcome. 

A  third  view,  which  was  common  among 
Chilean  military  officers  and  some  others,  re- 
ceived less  attention  in  the  rapid  fiow  of 
events  in  Chile  after  1969.  According  to  this 
view,  Chile's  increasingly  jxipullst-style  pon- 
tics had  resulted  in  a  swollen  bureaucracy,  a 
social  security  system  which  reflected  special 
group  Interests,  and  economic  IrresponsIbU- 
ity  manifested  in  high  rates  of  Inflation  and 
Increased  Indebtedness  through  deficit 
spending.  Most  of  the  military  were  not 
Christian  Democrats  and  did  not  share  the 
views  of  the  Frel  government  about  reforms 
and  development.  And  because  they  were  not 
Intellectuals,  they  had  no  alternate  devel- 
opment model  in  mind,  but  rather  held  the 
moralistic,  antipolltlcal  views  that  were  com- 
mon in  the  middle  class.  Like  many  others  in 
their  social  category,  they  were  frustrated 
and  unhappy  over  increased  taxes,  the  con- 
stant erosion  of  purchasing  power  from  un- 
ending infiatton,  low  salaries,  and  what  they 
pejoratively  called  "poUtiquerla."  The  Tac- 
nazo was  a  symbol  of  their  discontent. 
Though  it  involved  only  a  small  group  among 


the  military,  Frei  considered  it  sulBclently 
important  to  grant  substantial  salary  In- 
creases. 

The  military  considered  themselves  very 
patriotic  and  very  Chilean.  Their  training 
conveyed  a  strong  sense  of  identity  with 
Chilean  culture  and  history,  especially  the 
decisive  and  heroic  events  which  shaped  the 
nation.  But  this  orientation  was  lacking  in 
the  nation's  contemporary  political  detete. 
which  centered  around  the  future  cations 
defended  by  the  Chrtsttan  Democrats  and  the 
Marxists. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  Armed  Forces  leaders 
were  also  strongly  antl-Marxlst.  To  men  wltb 
such  a  patriotic  perspective,  the  two  prin- 
cipal Marxist  parties  were  anathema,  the 
Communist  Party  because  they  were  an  in- 
strument of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  the 
Socialist  Party  as  sympathlaeta  with  a 
Cuban  solution  to  Chilean  problems.  In  the 
international  communist  movement,  few 
parties  stuck  as  closely  to  the  Soviet  line  as 
the  Chileans.  They  were  immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic defenders,  for  example,  of  the  So- 
viet intervention  against  the  Dubcek  reforms 
In  Czechoslovalcia.  And  the  Chilean  Socialist 
Party,  though  Its  members  held  varloua 
points  of  view,  had  adopted  by  the  late  1960b 
a  position  favoring  armed  struggle  as  the 
only  way  to  achieve  socialism  in  Chile.  The 
military  also  found  distasteful  the  bon  vtvant 
lifestyle  of  socialist  leaders,  such  as  Allende 
and  Senator  Carlos  Altamlrano. 

Though  most  of  the  Armed  Forces  officers 
probably  voted  for  Frei  in  1964  (since  he  was 
the  only  viable  altemaUve  to  Allende).  their 
subsequent  sympathies  came  to  focus  on 
former  President  Jorge  Alessandri.  ii^ose 
campaign  got  under  way  In  1968  and  seemed 
headed  for  victory  in  1970.  Alessandri "s  dis- 
cipline, austerity,  and  personal  integrity 
seemed  cut  In  the  military  mold  of  virtue. 
Furthermore,  he  was  a  staunch  anti-Marxist. 
(In  contrast,  Radomiro  Tomlc,  the  Christian 
Democratic  candidate  in  1970,  had  ariglnally 
tried  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  but  had  been  rebuffed.)  In  the 
campaign  of  1970  Alessandri  gathered  around 
himself  a  strong  foUowlng  which  incltided 
most  military  officers  and  was  both  antl- 
Christrlan  Democrat  and  antl-Maxxlst. 
Though  Alessandri  received  34.98  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  the  three-way  race,  Allende  won 
with  36.3  per  cent. 

Allende's  victory  was  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  military  officers  because  they 
feared  that  he  would  undermine  Chilean  in- 
stitutions and  establish  a  Marxist  system.  At 
the  time  of  the  election,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  was  Oeneral  R*ne 
Schneider,  an  exceptionally  strong  defender 
of  military  professionalism  who  transmitted 
his  views  to  the  other  officers.  When 
Schneider  was  mtirdered  during  a  kidnap  at- 
tempt aimed  at  provoking  a  military  coup  to 
prevent  Allende  from  taking  office,'  he  was 
succeeded  by  General  Carlos  Prats,  who  up- 
held without  compromise  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Schneider  doctrine"  of  mili- 
tary professionalism. 

Despite  considerable  misgivings,  the  mili- 
tary went  along  with  the  new  government. 
They  were  encouraged  because  the  Christian 
Democrats  extracted  a  guarantee  of  basic 
liberties  and  the  professional  character  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  condition  for  ratifying 
Allende's  election  In  Congress.  Allende  him- 
self soothed  them  by  choosing  as  his  first 
Minister  of  Defence  a  member  of  the  Radical 
Party  and  the  principal  non-Marxist  com- 
ponent in  the  Unldad  Popular  (UP),  by 
granting  the  military  an  Increased  role  in  de- 
velopment, and  by  increasing  their  salaries. 
But  some  younger  officers,  at  about  the  level 
of  captain,  were  not  convinced.  They  beUeved 
that  Allende  had  Iwught  off  the  higher  offi- 
cials by  giving  them  attention  and  increased 
salaries,  and  from  1970  on,  they  considered 
the  possibility  of  Intervening  to  save  Chile 
from  Marxism. 
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within  a  year,  by  lat€  1971,  higher  ranking 
officers  were  also  thlnllng  about  interven- 
tion. Their  Initial  conce  -n  stemmed  from  the 
upsurge  of  parallel  arried  groups  tolerated 
by  the  government.  Ailende  organized  his 
bodyguard  from  the  Movement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Left  (MIR)  a  group  so  radical 
that  It  opposed  partlclpi  itlng  In  elections  and 
favored  a  violent  revol  itlon.  The  MIR  also 
encoxiraged  armed  Invai  Ions  of  land  by  peas- 
ants. Thousands  of  left  st  foreigners  entered 
Chile,  and  some  receive  A  weapons.  The  MIR 
and  the  Socialist  Party  later  established  in- 
dustrial "belts"  and  "communal  commands," 
armed  with  weapons  se;retly  Imported  from 
Cuba,  to  defend  the  retolutlon.  The  Intelli- 
gence Services  of  the  three  Armed  Forces 
kept  a  close  tab  on  the^e  developments. 

On  April  13,  ig?*,  Ar*iy  Intelligence  elab- 
orated the  first  contlngepcy  plan  for  contain- 
ing an  outbreak  of  vlol(  mce  by  these  groups. 
The  plan  considered  sev  ;ral  possibilities.  One 
anticipated  that  the  MI  Ft  supported  by  other 
leftist  groups,  might  oarry  out  rural  and 
urban  subversion  which  the  police  could  not 
control,  thus  requiring  ;he  Armed  Forces  "to 
Intervene  In  support  oP  the  legally  consti- 
tuted government."  A  second  was  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
(where  the  Opposition  t  ad  a  majority)  might 
so  polarize  political  sentiment  that  parti- 
san groups  might  engjge  In  violent  armed 
action  and  even  civil  i  rar  which  would  re- 
quire the  participation  of  the  Army.  A  third 
possibility  was  that  the  President's  support- 
ers might  attempt  a  "conquest  of  power  by 
force  ...  or  ellmlnatlo  i  of  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment by  the  oppos  Ing  bloc."  The  plan 
concluded  with  a  recogi  Itlon  that  such  a  po- 
larization could  affect  t  ae  Armed  Forces  and 
compel  them  to  Initiate  some  form  of  defen- 
sive reaction  to  save  1he  country.* 

This  contingency  plan,  which  was  later 
revised,  was  to  provide  he  basis  for  eventual 
military  Intervention.  On  Jxily  9,  1972,  ac- 
cording to  a  governm(  nt  document  which 
may  magnify  the  role  of  the  Army  and  of 
General  Pinochet,  who  was  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  at  the  time,  a  seci  et  Memorandum  was 
drawn  up  which  shlf  «d  the  contingency 
plan  from  defense  to  cffense.  The  potential 
for  disruption  grew  as  C  lUe's  serious  Inflation 
and  shortages  were  lnt(  nslfylng  polarization 
between  the  Executive  and  various  opposi- 
tion groups.  Army  Ij  itelUgence  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  arnlng  of  workers  In 
factories  and  lower  class  problaciones 
(residential  areas).  Tie  new  contingency 
plan  considered  the  |  (osslblUty  of  "using 
units  for  action  against  squatter  settlements 
and/or  marginal   urbai  i   problacioners."  •'■ 

In  early  November,  .^llende  persuaded  the 
three  Armed  Forces  chl  sfs  to  enter  the  Cabi- 
net. Initiating  a  new  sti  ge  In  which  the  mili- 
tary role  changed  from  bystander  to  active 
participant  In  the  political  process.  The 
Immediate  cause  of  AUende's  Invitation  was 
a  crisis  In  the  commercial  supply  system, 
which  had  begun  wltl;  business  shutdowns 
In  August  and  culminated  In  the  first 
truckers'  strike,  whlcli  started  In  October, 
lasted  24  days,  and  w  is  at  least  partly  fi- 
nanced by  the  CIA.  Tie  breakdown  of  the 
supply  system  exac^-bated  the  already 
serloxis  problems  of  shortages  and  the  black 
market.  At  this  time,  some  medium-grade 
officers  entered  Into  cor  tact  with  civilian  op- 
ponents of  Allende  abo  Jt  the  possibility  of  a 
coup. 

The  Armed  forces  defined  their  participa- 
tion In  the  Cabinet  is  nonpoUtlcal.  They 
hoped  to  defuse  the  pc  larlzatlon  by  settling 
the  truckers'  strike,  to  return  the  country 
to  normalcy,  and  to  guirantee  that  the  con- 
gressional elections,  scheduled  for  March 
woxild  be  conducted  lionestly.  Their  pres- 
ence had  a  calming  el  feet  on  the  country: 
the  truckers'  strike  wi.s  settled  almost  Im- 
mediately;   Allende    wsnt    on    a    long    trip 
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abroad,  leaving  Prats,  the  Minister  of  In- 
terior, In  charge:  and  Chileans  turned  their 
attention  to  the  congressional  elections. 
The  Armed  Forces  officers  insisted  that  their 
period  m  the  Cabinet  be  temporary  since  In 
Prats'  words  at  the  time,  "It  Is  dangerous 
for  the  Armed  Forces  to  appear  linked  to  a 
government  whose  Ideological  lines  are  so 
clearly  defined."  • 

Prats,  who  Is  said  to  have  voted  for  Ales- 
sandrl  In  1970,  gradually  became  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  government  and  with  Al- 
lende. His  military  professionalism  and  his 
apparent  belief  that  the  government's  pol- 
icies were  beneficial  for  Chile  led  him  to 
keep  hands  off  the  political  process.  Through 
hla  five-month  term  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, the  most  Important  post  in  the  Chil- 
ean system,  he  was  converted  Into  a  polit- 
ical figure.  Indeed,  the  Communist  Party  even 
began  to  promote  him  as  a  possible  succes- 
sor to  Allende. 

Many  military  officers  felt  that  Allende  was 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  give  legitimacy 
and  a  period  of  stability  to  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  an  illegitimate  and  chaotic  re- 
gime. The  vast  majority  of  the  Army  officers 
were  also  opposed  to  Prats'  political  role, 
which,  they  felt,  was  compromising  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  long  as  Prats  was  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Army  as  an  Institution  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  military  hierarchy  and 
obeyed,  though  some  individuals  In  the  mili- 
tary were  plotting  to  overthrow  the  regime. 

The  elections  of  March  only  confirmed  the 
deadlock  between  the  President  and  the  Op- 
position-dominated Congress.  Worse,  both 
leftist  and  rightist  groups  had  now  given 
up  on  the  system  and  Increasingly  had  be- 
gun to  use  violence.  The  Armri  Forces  left 
the  Cabinet  on  March  23,  having  fulfilled 
their  mission  of  guaranteeing  elections,  but 
they  continued  to  be  at  the  center  of  all 
political  discussion  until  the  coup.  Moderates 
In  the  UP  and  leaders  Oif  the  Opposition  con- 
sidered them  the  only  means  of  shoring  up 
the  government,  given  the  deteriorating,  po- 
larized, and  Increasingly  violent  situation. 

The  Armed  Forces  leaders  would  not,  how- 
ever, sanction  the  UP  policies  and  participate 
in  the  Cabinet  without  setting  prior  condi- 
tions, which  also  coincided  with  the  Opposi- 
tion's main  criticisms.  The  conditions  In- 
cluded promulgation  of  a  constitutional  re- 
form limiting  the  area  of  State  control  In 
the  economy  (which  Congress  had  passed 
and  Allende  had  Ignored),  repression  of  the 
parallel  armed  groups,  strict  adherence  by 
the  government  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  respect  for  Congress,  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  Controller  (Allende  had  Ignored 
Judgments  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Controller  that  certain  of  his  actions  were 
unconstitutional).  In  April  a  group  of  high 
officers,  despite  Prats'  disapproval,  protested 
to  Allende  against  a  proposed  unification  of 
the  national  educational  system  within  a 
"socialist"  and  "revolutionary"  orientation. 

The  socialists  and  other  leftist  groups  in 
the  UP,  such  as  the  Movement  of  Unitary 
Popular  Action  (MAPU)  and  the  Christian 
Left,  did  not  want  the  Armed  Forces  In  the 
Cabinet  and  were  willing  to  accept  them  only 
If  they  abandoned  all  prior  conditions.  These 
groups  had  already  concluded  from  the  elec- 
tion results  that  they  could  not  establish 
socialism  in  Chile  by  institutional  means 
and  were  arming  their  supporters  to  seize 
power  by  insurrection.  To  counteract  them, 
the  military  now  had  a  weapons  control  law, 
which  they  had  pushed  through  during  their 
stay  In  the  government,  giving  them  the  right 
to  search  residences  and  other  places  for 
arms. 

On  June  29,  an  unsuccessful  coup  called 
the  Tancazo  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Tacnazo)  was  attempted  by  an  Army  tank 
regiment  supported  by  a  civilian  antl-Marx- 
1st  group,  Patria  y  Llbertad.  No  other  mili- 
tary units   participated.   Allende   called   on 


workers  to  occupy  factories  and  offices  to 
defend  the  government.  Though  the  Insur- 
rection was  rapidly  defeated,  the  display  of 
weapons,  especially  in  the  industrial  belts 
around  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  Concep- 
cl6n,  disturbed  the  Armed  Forces  and  led 
them  to  intensify  their  search  for  arms.  To 
stabilize  the  situation,  Allende  again  re- 
quested that  the  Armed  Forces  Join  the  Cab- 
inet, but  when  UP  leaders  turned  down  their 
conditions,  Allende  bad  to  form  yet  another 
civilian  Cabinet. 

The  assassination  of  Allende's  naval  aide 
by  Patria  y  Llbertad,  the  principal  violent 
group  on  the  right,  finally  led  the  military 
commanders  and  the  head  of  the  police  to 
associate  themselves  with  a  Cabinet  of  "Na- 
tional Security"  on  August  9,  through  the 
left  wing  of  the  UP  Insisted  at  the  time  that 
"national  security  depends  on  the  revolu- 
tionary force  of  the  workers."  Prats  became 
Minister  of  Defense,  Air  Force  General  C^sar 
Ruiz  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
port, and  Admiral  Raul  Montero,  Minister  of 
Finance.  By  this  time  production  In  industry, 
agriculture,  and  mining  was  dropping,  the 
country  was  almost  paralyzed  by  strikes  of 
workers,  professionals,  shopkeepers,  and 
truckers.  Inflation  exceeded  350  per  cent 
annually,  and  political  violence  was  com- 
monplace. 

After  12  days.  Ruiz  resigned,  charging  that 
the  UP  would  not  give  him  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  settle  the  truckers'  strike.  Because 
Allende  considered  him  a  golptsta  (favorable 
to  the  coup),  he  forced  him  also  to  resign 
as  head  of  the  Air  Force,  with  General  Gus- 
tavo Leigh  replacing  him.  Air  Force  officers 
declared  their  unanimous  support  for  Gen- 
eral Ruiz,  and  appealed  to  Prats,  but  when 
he  said  he  could  do  nothing  because  the  UP 
parties  were  the  arbiters,  the  Air  Force  placed 
its  personnel  on  alert,  and  apparently  a  coup 
almost  began.  Rumors  of  serious  discontent 
In  the  Army  also  circulated  widely. 

On  August  23,  Prats  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Army.  This  move  was  pre- 
cipitated by  a  demonstration  against  him  In 
front  of  his  home,  in  which  the  wives  of  sev- 
eral generals  participated.  Two  days  after  the 
demonstration  most  of  the  generals  con- 
fronted Prats  with  their  consensus  that  he 
should  choose  between  the  Cabinet  and  hla 
Army  post.  Prats  resigned  both,  indicating 
that  he  did  not  want  to  be  "a  factor  of  rup- 
ture of  institutional  discipline  and  of  the 
State  of  Law,  nor  serve  as  a  pretext  to  those 
who  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
government."'  The  next  two  ranking  gen- 
erals, who  were  sympathetic  to  Prats,  also 
resigned,  and  General  Augusto  Pinochet  took 
over  the  top  position  (Allende  was  convinced 
that  Pinochet  was  loyal  to  his  government.) 
Shortly  thereafter.  Admiral  Montero  also  re- 
signed his  hopeless  task  of  doing  something 
about  the  economy. 

On  August  28,  Allende  again  managed  to 
bring  the  Armed  Forces  Into  what  was  to  be 
his  final  Cabinet.  This  time,  however,  the 
members  were  lower  ranking  officers  who  did 
not  represent  any  Institutional  commitment 
to  the  regime.  And  the  top  officers  were  free 
to  finalize  their  plans  for  overthrowing  the 
government. 

THE    PROBLISM    OP    LECmMIZING    INTEEVENTIOH 

The  military  takeover  in  Chile  was  not  a 
simple  coup  carried  out  for  the  sheer  desire 
to  assume  power.  The  Armed  Forces  were 
a  modern  and  professlonaJ  Institution,  com- 
mitted m  principle  to  abstention  from  the 
political  process  and  cognizant  of  its  lack 
of  qualifications  for  governing.  Between  1970 
and  1973.  they  gradually  changed  their  views 
and  concluded  that  they  had  to  Intervene 
for  the  national  interest.  The  interruption 
of  a  democracy  as  deeply  rooted  as  that  in 
Chile  and  in  a  fashion  that  was  certain  to 
cost  many  lives  required  an  intense  level  of 
conviction. 

The  Constitution  of  1926  says  very  Uttle 
about  the  functions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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The  only  relevant  section.  Article  22,  states 
that  "the  public  force  Is  essentially  obedient. 
No  armed  body  can  deliberate."  Chileans 
commonly  recognized,  though,  that  the  mil- 
itary had  a  role  of  defending  the  Constitu- 
tton.  When  Allende  was  elected  and  many 
people  feared  that  he  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  frequently  alleged  that  the 
Armed  Forces  provided  a  check  against  ob- 
viously unconstitutional  actions,  but  this 
vague  hypothesis  was  far  from  being  a  spe- 
cific constitutional  guarantee. 

Two  factors  that  preconditioned  the 
Armed  Forces  against  the  Allende  govern- 
ment have  been  noted:  their  dislike  of  Marx- 
ism, and  their  association  with  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  who.  in  large  part,  be- 
came progressively  more  hostile  to  the  re- 
gime. Other  factors,  however,  were  added 
during  the  period  1970-1973  and  prompted 
the  Armed  Forces  gradually  to  abandon  their 
professional  role  and  finally  to  act  to  over- 
throw the  government.  Judging  from  their 
statements  before  and  after  the  coup,  four 
centrtJ  problems  gave  them  motivation: 

( 1 )  An  early  and  continuing  concern  with 
parallel  armed  groups,  which  the  military 
feared  would  resort  to  violence  and  try  to 
gain  power  by  extraconstitutlonal  means, 
and  which  they  would  be  unable  to  control 
without  civil  war. 

(2)  Economic  deterioration,  conflict  be- 
tween the  social  classes,  and  political  polar- 
ization. 

(3)  Unconstitutional  actions  by  the  Exec- 
utive. 

(4)  Marxist  infiltration  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

All  these  problems  reached  an  Intense 
pitch  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  Allende 
government. 

According  to  the  Pinochet-oriented  ac- 
count, "At  the  end  of  March  1973,  General 
Pinochet  was  absolutely  convinced  that  for 
Chile  there  existed  no  other  way  than  to  oc- 
cupy the  Government  by  force  of  arms." » 
On  May  28,  while  Prats  was  traveling  abrottd, 
the  "Generals  of  the  Army"  met  and  brought 
the  contingency  plan  of  national  security  up 
to  date."  Since  one  of  the  plan's  options  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  if  the  UP 
resorted  to  violence,  and  since  this  possibil- 
ity undoubtedly  dominated  the  thinking  of 
the  military,  they  decided  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  knew  of  the  updated  plan 
and  to  Insist  on  absolute  secrecy  until  they 
could  complete  preparations. 

The  Tancazo  of  June  29  was  an  amateurish 
plot  that  took  place  outside  the  contingency 
plan.  Army  Intelligence  knew  in  advance  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  government  by 
young  officers  and  detained  some  of  them. 
The  Second  Armored  Regiment,  however,  ap- 
parently had  not  been  detected  and  was  able 
to  carry  out  its  attack.  The  leaders  of  the 
future  coup  noted  carefully  the  response  of 
their  troops  to  orders  and  also  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  "popular"  forces  when  Allende 
called  on  them  to  defend  the  government. 

Although  private  conversations  about  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  need  to  do 
something  were  commonplace,  the  Army 
could  not  participate  in   any   action   until 

rats  resigned.  On  August  27,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  General's  resignation,  the 
Director  of  Operations  submitted  a  memo- 
randum on  the  "National  and  Institutional 
Situation."  The  memo  deserves  attention  as 
a  reflection  of  how  the  military  saw  the  sit- 
uation about  two  weeks  before  the  coup.'"' 

The  flrst  paragraph  referred  to  the  "divi- 
sion of  the  citizenry  into  openly  antagonistic 
political  and  social  groups,"  and  subsequent 
paragraphs  spelled  out  the  forms  of  their 
disunity,  including  the  divisions  In  the  UP 
itself  and  the  hostility  between  the  UP  and 
the  Opposition  which  Impeded  effective  gov- 
ernment. The  administration,  the  memo 
charged,  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  the  majority  of  the  people  and  instead  had 
fomented  class  struggle  and  instigated  an 
economic  attack  on  the  middle  class  "for 
representing  the  great  obstacle  to  achieving 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  It  went 
on  to  say  that  "reduced  groups  of  theoreti- 
cal, xUtr  a -radical,  and  unscrupulous  politi- 
cians organized  politically,  trained,  and 
armed  the  working  classes,  leading  to  lack  of 
discipline  and  responsibility  among  them." 
The  students  were  also  politicized  and  had 
forgotten  "their  principal  responsibility:  to 
study."  Workers  and  peasants  were  not  do- 
ing their  Jobs.  Terrorism  had  increased 
beyond  the  control  of  the  government:  not 
only  public  facilities  but  also  persons  were 
attacked. 

The  memo  said  that  the  country  was  In 
"the  worst  [economic]  crisis... In  the  last 
40  years,"  with  drops  in  production  in  all 
sectors,  uncontrolled  inflation,  a  prevalent 
black  market  "with  the  benevolence  of  the 
government,"  lack  of  Investment,  Increased 
imports  of  food  and  other  nonproducttve 
goods,  increased  external  debt,  and  loos  of 
creditworthiness.  Simultaneously,  Chile 
was  being  isolated  from  the  countries  that 
could  aid  it  economically,  since  the  UP  pol- 
icy was  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
favored  unirg  with  the  socialist  nations, 
"which  do  not  have  the  capital  to  aid  the 
country." 

The  memo  referred  to  the  "IrresponslbU- 
ity"  of  the  political  parties  "with  respect  to 
the  Interests  of  the  nation"  and  the  govern- 
ment's lack  of  will  to  end  extremism.  "The 
desired  and  hoped-for  peace  does  not  come 
from  the  government  and  its  followers." 

In  conclusion,  the  document  set  out  Its 
Justification  for  armed  intervention: 

"The  essence  of  the  existence  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  rooted  in  the  survival  of  the  nation. 
This  fact  alone  concedes  to  these  institu- 
tions a  moral  authority  over  political  parties, 
gremios,  professional  and  rellgloiis  associa- 
tions, when  these  liave  failed  to  fulfill  their 
national  tasks. 

"Their  ancient  tradition,  their  decision  to 
confront  responsibilities  in  critical  moments, 
their  efficient  professional  preparation,  their 
identification  with  all  the  Chilean  people, 
and  their  democratic  sentiment,  make  them 
constitute  the  ultimate  bastion  of  support 
for  the  Fatherland.  .  . .  The  Armed  Forces  and 
Police  of  Chile  are  by  construction  contrary 
to  Marxist  doctrine  and  procedures.  Ideo- 
logically they  are  antagonistic  and  IrrecoD- 
cilable.  . . .  The  confrontation  has  passed  to  a 
new  stage  in  which  the  Armed  Forces  have 
been  attacked  and  penetrated  [a  reference 
to  Infiltration].  Non-conventional  war  has 
already  beg\m." 

The  radio  message  of  September  11  re- 
peated many  of  the  memo's  points,  but  it 
gave  additional  emphasis  to  vlcdaUons  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Allende  govern- 
ment." The  Cast  paragraph  within  the  text 
of  the  September  11  proclamation  referred 
to  violation  of  the  freedom  of  expression.  In- 
struction, assembly,  strike,  petition,  prop- 
erty, and  the  right  "to  dignified  and  secure 
existence."  Five  more  of  the  12  articles  re- 
ferred to  such  unconstitutional  actions  as 
Intentionally  distorting  the  law  and  the 
Constitution,  falling  to  carry  out  laws.  Ig- 
noring decisions  of  the  Congress,  Judiciary, 
and  Controller,  accumulating  excessive 
political  and  economic  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  and  undermining  the  presi- 
dential character  of  the  government  by  sub- 
mission to  pressures  from  political  groups. 

The  radio  proclamation  reflected  the  in- 
fluence of  a  resolul^lon  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  adopted  on  August  22  by  a  vote  of 
81  to  44,  which  referred  precisely  to  these 
systematic  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
The  resolution  charged  that  the  UP  from  the 
beginning  Intended  to  seize  power  and  set  up 
a  totalitarian  state  opposed  to  the  demo- 
cratic system  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 


The  September  11  proclamation  also  gave 
a  more  precise  Justification  for  intervening 
than  had  the  memorandum  of  August  27. 

"All  the  antecedents  [cited]  are  sufficient 
to  conclude  that  the  internal  and  external 
seciu-ity  of  the  country  are  endangered,  that 
the  existence  of  our  Independent  state  ts 
Jeopardized,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  high 
interests  of  the  Republic  and  its  sovereign 
people.  .  .  .  These  antecedents  .  .  .  are  suffi- 
cient to  Justify  our  intervention  to  depose 
the  illegitimate,  immoral,  and  non-represent- 
ative government,  avoiding  In  this  way  the 
greater  evils  which  the  actual  power  vacuum- 
can  produce.  .  .  .  The  Armed  Forces  . .  .  have 
assumed  the  moral  responsibility  which  the 
Fatherland  Imposes  on  them  of  removing  the 
government,  which  though  Initially  legiti- 
mate, has  fallen  into  flagrant  Ulegltlmacy, 
and  have  decided  to  asstmie  Power  for  the 
period  that  clrcimistances  require  ...  to  re- 
establish the  economic  and  social  n(Mmality 
of  the  coxintry,  and  the  peace,  tranquility, 
and  security  which  have  been  lost." 

I  have  quoted  these  documents  extensively 
because  it  Is  difficult  for  any  military  govern- 
ment to  legitimate  Itself.  bu\  It  was  espe- 
cially so  In  Chile  since  the  Allude  govern- 
ment had  been  elected  constitutionally  but 
the  Junta  that  replaced  it  broke  the  con- 
stitutional tradition  completely,  making  no 
effort  to  establish  its  legitimacy  by  adapta- 
tion to  the  previous  system. 

Of  the  various  Justlflcatlons  for  their  in- 
tervention, the  activities  of  parallel  armed 
groups  need  further  elaboration  because  it 
took  an  especially  serious  turn  before  the 
coup,  when  radical  elements  in  the  UP  began 
infiltrating  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  aim 
of  subverting  them.  As  poUtical  and  social 
polarization  intensified  after  the  elections, 
and  especially  after  the  Tancazo.  the  UP  in- 
creased Its  efforts  to  form  a  parallel  people's 
army,  and  rightists  likewise  engaged  in  vio- 
lence. And  as  the  Armed  Forces  more  vigor- 
ously applied  the  weapons  control  law  against 
the  left  (but  not  the  right),  the  UP,  espe- 
cially its  more  radical  components,  retal- 
llated  by  labeling  certain  military  (^clals 
golpiata  and  urging  enlisted  men  not  to  obey 
them. 

On  Augtist  7,  the  Navy  announced  the 
discovery  of  subversive  cells  on  two  of  its 
sh^B.  Shortly  thereafter  reports  spread  that 
the  23  men  involved  had  implicated  high 
leaders  of  the  UP:  and  on  August  30.  Vice 
Admiral  JosA  Toriblo  Merino,  the  Naval 
Judge  who  would  later  become  head  of  the 
Navy  and  Join  the  Junta,  initiated  a  process 
against  Senat<»'  Carlos  Altamirano,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Socialist  Party  (the  largest 
In  the  UP),  and  Oscar  Garretdn,  chief  of 
MAPU.  In  response,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  UP,  a  coordinating  organization  of 
all  the  government  parties,  expressed  its 
solidarity  with  the  Naval  personnel  being 
processed,  "whose  only  attitude  was  to  defend 
the  Constitution  and  the  Law  and  to  reject 
those  who  Intend  to  commit  the  Navy  to 
golpismo."  " 

The  alignment  of  the  government  parties 
against  the  principles  of  Naval  hierarchy  and 
discipline  was  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  government  was  correct 
that  a  coup  was  being  planned,  but  one  of 
the  military's  basic  Justifications  for  the  coup 
was  the  deliberate  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  create  its  own  army  and  neutralize 
the  Constitutional  Armed  Forces. 

In  a  public  address  to  the  Socialist  Party 
on  September  8,  Altamirano  admitted  his 
complicity  and  gave  the  military  the  excuse 
they  would  need  shortly  to  intervene: 

"I  attended  (he  said]  a  meeting  to  which 
I  was  invited  to  hear  the  complaints  of  a 
subofficlal  and  some  sailors  against  subversive 
acts  supposedly  perpetrated  by  officers  of 
that  armed  institution,  and  I  will  attend 
whenever  they  invite  me  to  denounce  ac- 
tions against  the  Constitutional  Government 
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Herrera,  De  la  Via  Chilena  a  la  Via  Insurrec- 
cional  (Santiago:  Paclfico,  1974).  Cf.  also 
Thomas  G.  Sanders,  The  Process  of  Partisan- 
ship in  Chile  [TGS-l-'73],  Pleldstaff  Reports. 
West  Coast  South  America  Series,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  1,  1973. 

'Frederick  M.  Nunn,  Chilean  Politica, 
1920-1931:  The  Honorable  Mission  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (Albuquerque:  University  of 
New  Mexico  Press,  1970). 

•As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  this  coup, 
Patrla  y  Libertad,  a  "nationalist"  organiza- 
tion committed  to  overthrowing  the  Allende 
government,  was  formed.  It  apparently  had 
some  contact  with  military  officers  and  by 
violence  and  disruption  hoped  to  provoke  a 
coup. 

« La  Acci6n  del  Ejircito  en  la  Liberaci&n  de 
Chile  (Hlstorla  ln«dlta) ,  pp.  13-16.  This  Is  a 
pamphlet  distributed  by  government  sources 
with  no  publisher  or  date  Indicated.  It  Is  very 
helpful  for  understanding  Army  attitudes, 
but  may  give  biased  emphasis  to  the  Army, 
to  Pinochet,  and  to  military  duty  as  con- 
trasted with  plotting.  It  has  no  reference  to 
any  pre-coup  contacts  with  civilians. 

»/Md..  pp.  17-20. 

•  Brcilla,  No.  1989  (August  29-September  4, 
1973),  p.  7. 

nbid.,  p.  8. 

» La  Accidn  del  Efircito  en  la  Liberacidn  de 
Chile,  p.  22. 

»Ibid.,  p.  23. 

"  The  text  of  the  memorandxun  Is  in  ibid., 
pp.  32-37. 

"  The  text  of  the  September  11  pronounce- 
ment Is  In  Algunos  Fundamentos  de  la  Inter- 
vencidn  Mtlitar  en  Chile:  Septiembre  1973 
(Santiago:  Gabrlela  Mistral,  1973),  pp.  131- 
33. 

"The  text  of  the  August  22  resolution  Is 
in  ibid.,  pp.  13-19. 

"Arriagada,  De  la  Via  Chilena  a  la  Via 
Insurreccional,  pp.  319-20. 

"/Wd.,  pp.  320-21. 

"These  events  are  discussed  In  La  Accidn 
del  Ejercito  en  la  Liberacidn  de  Chile,  pp.  39- 
45.  The  coordination  of  the  coup  as  a  last 
minute  decision  seems  confirmed  by  a  state- 
ment of  General  Leigh  In  an  Interview  with 
the  Brazilian  magazine  Visdo  (February  25. 
1974) .  "Things  were  being  precipitated,  until 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth,  Altamlrano,  leader 
of  the  Socialists,  pronounced  a  violent  dis- 
course calling  the  workers  to  arms  and  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  met  with  the  sub- 
offlclals  of  the  Navy.  It  was  Insurrection. 
There  the  thing  broke  out.  We  talked,  the 
four  chiefs  of  the  Forces,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  ending  with  this.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  we  talked  without  inhibitions,  be- 
cause General  Prats  had  also  left  his  posi- 
tion on  the  23rd  of  August." 

»»The  Brlones  Interview  was  given  to  the 
London  Times,  but  appears  also  In  ErciUa, 
No.  1999  (November  21-27,  1973),  p.  12.  Ac- 
cording to  Brlones,  In  the  last  days  of 
Allende,  "There  was  such  a  climate  of  polit- 
ical Irrationality  that  It  appeared  to  be  taken 
from  the  best  theater  of  the  abstird." 

CHn.E:   LErr  to  Right 

SITMMART 

Political  developments  In  Chile  over  the 
last  two  years  reflect  little.  If  any,  credit  on 
that  country's  political  leaders.  Its  military 
chiefs,  or  Its  government  officials  In  general. 
Installed  in  1970,  the  Allende  regime  sparked 
an  Ideological  binge  which  in  three  years 
time  brought  Chile  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
And  the  binge  goes  on — despite  the  military's 
intervention  in  September,  1973,  and  Its 
avowed  apolitical  stance.  If  the  Junta  con- 
tinues on  Its  present  course,  civil  war  could 
well  be  In  the  offing  again — maybe  in  less 
than  three  years. 

In  the  past  year,  Chile  has  simply  shifted 
its  political  gears  from  the  far  left  to  the  far 
right,  but  In  neither  case  have  there  been 
any  increased  lasting  benefits  for  the  aver- 
age Clillean.  Under  the  Allende  regime,  he 


eventually  had  to  face  rampant  inflation, 
bread  lines  and  civil  disorders  of  all  stripes 
and  varieties.  Under  the  military  Junta,  he 
must  now  contend  with  deflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  strict  social  regimentation.  A  ma- 
jority of  Chileans  will  not  suffer  either  ex- 
treme gladly — as  the  Allende  government 
fo\ind  out  too  late  and  as  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  yet  to  discover. 

In  explanation  of  what  went  wrong,  Al- 
lende's supporters  have  repeatedly  empha- 
sized external  factors — CIA  plots,  Yankee 
imperialism,  the  "invisible  financial  and  eco- 
nomic blockade"  as  Allende  himself  con- 
tended. Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  the  Junta 
vises  a  girniiar  explanation  to  Justify  its  ac- 
tions: the  International  communist  con- 
spiracy, KGB  agents,  Fidel  Castro.  As  one 
Chilean  military  official  told  me,  "Depending 
on  the  results  of  the  upcoming  presidential 
election  in  Colombia.  Chile  could  well  be  th« 
only  country  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  outside  the  communist  camp.  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  have  already  been  'lost.' "  Jxwt 
as  the  search  for  "foreign  demons"  did  not 
save  Allende,  so.  too,  it  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Junta's  search  for  external  villains  will  prove 
to  be  its  salvation.  The  search  is  certain  to 
be  intensified  at  the  first  signs  of  organized 
terrorist  activity — which  all  observers  are 
agreed  is  Just  a  matter  of  time. 

Insofar  as  United  States  policy  toward 
Chile  Is  concerned,  there  are  no  easy  choices. 
But  the  choosing  is  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  has  no  overriding  national  In- 
terest in  Chile,  regardless  of  who's  running 
the  country.  If  this  is  so.  the  UjS.  should 
probably  accord  the  Junta  the  same  treat- 
ment accorded  Allende,  otherwise  we  run  the 
risk — in  the  eyes  of  the  world — of  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty rights  than  on  the  protection  of  hiunsn 
rights.  Prom  a  policy  standpoint,  we  should 
give  equal  weight  to  both. 

But  if  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Santiago  has 
its  way.  a  "modest"  bilateral  aid  program 
will  be  initiated  In  the  next  few  months  and 
military  training  and  sales  will  continue  as 
In  the  past.  In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
the  existence  of  these  programs  is  no  more 
likely  to  bolster  the  current  regime  than  the 
lack  of  them  served  to  undermine  the  last 
one.  Nevertheless  we  will  pay  a  political  price 
for  any  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  which 
we  extend  to  the  Junta,  despite  the  fact  that 
our  influence  on  it  Is  probably  marginal  at 
best. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  future  of  Chile, 
like  the  past,  will  be  decided  by  Chileans. 

By  mid-afternoon  it  was  virtually  over.  La 
Moneda,  the  presidential  palace,  was  in  par- 
tial ruins;  inside,  former  president  Allende 
was  dead;  outside,  Chile's  best  military  units 
continued  to  "mop-up."  The  Chilean  Armed 
Forces  had  englnered  Chile's  first  successful 
military  coup  in  more  than  forty  years. 

The  coup  had  actually  started  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  September  11  to  Chile's 
principal  seaport  Valparaiso,  where  naval 
units  secured  the  town  before  dawn.  Allende 
received  word  of  the  Navy's  action  and  went 
immediately  from  his  private  residence  ta 
the  Santiago  suburbs  to  the  presidential  upl- 
ace  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  He  arrived  there 
about  7:30  a.m.,  surrounded  by  an  entourage 
of  bodyguards.  Within  an  hour  or  so,  armored 
units  surrounded  the  palace  and  heavy 
street-fighting  errupted,  as  quasi-military 
units  and  government  employees  loyal  to  Al- 
lende tried  to  defend  the  Moneda  and  other 
government  biilldlngs  to  the  Immediate 
vicinity. 

Throughout  the  late  morning  bours,  so 
the  official  story  goes,  the  leaders  of  the  coup 
were  in  frequent  contact  by  phone  with  Al- 
lende, urging  him  to  surrender.  Allende 
steadfastly  refxjsed.  The  refusal  lead  to  an 
ultimatum:  surrender  or  the  palace  vdll  be 
bombed,  starting  at  11:00  a.m.  Allende  agato 
refused.  The  military  delayed  the  bombiog 
order  until  after  the  noon  hour,  pub  about 
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the  time  Chileans  normally  prepare  for  a 
leisurely  lunch.  Walttog  no  longer,  the  or 
der  was  given:  two  British  Hawker  Hunters 
streaked  over  downtown  Santiago  and  rock- 
eted the  palace  v?Ith  tocredible  accuracy. 
"They  delivered  those  rockets  right  through 
the  front  doors  of  the  palace,"  was  the  way 
one  official  observer  explatoed  it  to  me.  Chil- 
eans themselves  Jokingly  explain  that  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  reqtiired — and  awjhiev- 
ed,  the  rocketing  of  the  palace  mvist  have 
been  performed  by  the  Blue  Angels.  (Draw- 
ing further  on  this  tocldent  and  combining 
It  with  Allende's  reputation  as  a  drinker, 
Chilean  humor  has  produced  the  story  that 
the  ex-president's  last  drink  was  "scotch  on 
the  rockets.") 

In  retrospect  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
coup  was  well-planned,  well -coordinated  and 
well-executed.  The  basic  strategy,  according 
to  most  accounts.  Involved  little  more  than 
reversing  the  National  Defense  Plan  which 
the  military  had  developed  for  MBe  to  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Reversing  the 
plan  meant  that  instead  of  defending  the 
government  radio  station,  it  woiild  be  cap- 
ttired;  instead  of  ustog  the  Hawker  Hunters 
defensively,  they  would  be  employed  offen- 
sively, and  so  on.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  true, 
the  fact  remains  the  coup  was  conducted  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  precision.  One  mili- 
tary expert  summed  it  up  this  way,  "Prom  a 
strictly  military  standpoint,  it  was  beau- 
tiful." 

According  to  the  textbooks,  Chile's  mili- 
tary coup  of  September  11,  1973,  was  never 
supposed  to  happen.  One  standard  authority 
presents  the  case  this  way: 

"In  its  political  history,  Chile  has  a  record 
of  stability  unique  in  Latin  America.  Since 
1B30  presidents  have  served  their  allotted 
terms  (with  the  few  exceptions  already 
noted)  without  the  uprisings,  unseatlngs  and 
assassinations  which  have  been  the  rule  to 
some  other  nations.  A  few  Chilean  presi- 
dents have  ruled  arbitrarily,  but,  since  the 
days  of  Portales,  dictatorships  have  been  rare. 
At  times  political  dissenters  have  been  Jailed 
or  exiled,  but  they  have  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  sadistic  torture  or  summary  execu- 
tion. Since  1833  Chile  has  lived  under  two 
constitutions,  while  most  of  the  other  re- 
publics have  had  a  dozen  or  more.  As  an 
independent  state,  Chile  has  been  relatively 
decorous  and  orderly,  and  during  recent 
years,  stoutly  democratic."  • 

Recent  events  in  Chile  have  shattered  this 
image  almost  beyond  recognition:  The  execu- 
tions, the  Jaiiings,  the  bookbumings — ^the 
military  Junta  is  guilty  of  all  of  them  and 
more.  There  is  no  Justification  for  the  atroci- 
ties, even  though  there  appears  to  have  been 
considerable  Justification  for  the  decision 
to  intervene.  In  all  llkeltoood,  civil  war  was 
the  only  alternative. 

By  the  middle  of  1973,  It  was  obvious  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Chileans,  If  not  to  Allende, 
that  the  socialist  dream  had  become  an 
economic  and  political  nightmare.  The  gal- 
loping Inflation.  The  dally  strikes  and  dem- 
onstrations. The  empty  shops  and  stores. 
The  black  market.  And  the  seemingly  end- 
less lines — bread  lines,  milk  lines,  cigarette 
lines,  gasoltoe  lines  ....  Stories  abound 
about  youngsters  being  sent  out  at  3:00  and 
4:00  In  the  morning  to  get  a  good  spot  in 
line;  or  about  doctors,  lawyers  and  other 
professionals  spending  their  weekends  run- 
ning down  leads  on  meat  or  sugar;  or  there 
are  the  stories  about  going  to  the  local 
restaurant  and  having  to  take  a  grocery  sack 
full  of  money  to  pay  the  check;  or  there's 
the  one  about  the  family  who  bought  a  used 
car  and  It  took  more  than  three  hours  Just 
for  the  seller  to  count  out  the  bills  received 
in  payment. 


•Hubert  Herring.  A  History  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Second  Edition.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1961. 


Chile's  economic  todlcat<»s  for  laet  year 
give  added  truth  to  these  stories,  begtonlng 
with  a  record-setttog  annual  rate  of  inflation 
of  608  percent.  'The  old  record,  established 
the  year  before  was  163  percent  as  compared 
to  22  percent  in  1971;  and  35,  to  1970,  the 
last  year  of  the  Frei  government. 

The  year  before  Allende  took  office,  todus- 
trial  production  tocreased  by  4.3  percent.  In 
1973  todustrlal  produtcion  decUned  across 
the  board  by  3.5  percent.  Selectively,  the  cop- 
per todustiy,  Chile's  prtocipal  foreign  ex- 
change benefactor,  didn't  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, but  at  least  the  statistics  remained  posi- 
tive. Copper  production  to  1970  measured 
688,000  metric  tons;  for  1973  It  was  736,000 
metric  tons,  even  though  the  price  of  copper 
on  the  totematlonal  market  was  near  record 
levels,  eighty  cents  a  pound.  However, 
throughout  1972  and  1978  there  was  consider- 
able labor  unrest  to  the  mtoes,  largely  due  to 
the  state's  toterventlon  to  the  management 
of  them.  At  Chuqulcamata,  Chile's  largest 
copper  mtoe.  84  strikes  were  r^^lstered  to 
1972  alone. 

Agriculture  fared  worst  of  all.  Using  1970 
as  the  base  year  (100)  agricultural  output 
dropped  to  an  estimated  71  to  1973.  vrlth  re- 
ductions of  4  percent  to  1971;  16  percent  to 
1972  and  13  percent  (estimate)  to  1073.  Not 
surpristogly.  Chile's  food  Import  bill  rose 
from  $235  million  to  1970  to  9607  million  to 
1973. 

When  the  Allende  admtoistratlon  entered 
office,  the  Chilean  government  had  on  hand 
$340  million  in  net  totematlonal  reserves; 
three  years  later,  the  marker  to  the  till  read 
mtous  $475  million.  Deficit  spending  durtog 
the  Allende  years  went  from  1.7  billion  escu- 
dos  to  1970  to  143.7  billion  escudos  to  1973,  or 
48  percent  of  government  expenditures. 

Despite  Its  very  serloiis  economic  situation 
by  the  middle  of  1973.  the  Allende  govern- 
ment still  had  more  credit  offered  to  It  that 
year  than  It  did  durtog  Its  first  full  year  to 
office,  $200  million  to  1971  versus  $475  mil- 
lion for  the  ntoe  months  it  was  to  office  to 
1973. 

While  it  is  doubtful  that  the  controversy 
over  foreign  credits  (ot  the  lack  of  them) 
and  the  toppltog  of  the  Allende  regime  will 
ever  be  settled  conclusively,  a  fair  readtog  of 
the  situation  would  seem  to  todicate  that  the 
credits  were  not  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
survival  of  Allende's  Popul^  Unity  Govern- 
ment. At  most,  additional  foreign  credits 
wo\ild  have  done  little  more  than  prolong 
the  day  of  reckoning — given  the  economic 
course  chartered  by  the  communist/socialist 
coalition  and  the  unwllltognsss  of  a  majority 
of  Chileans,  moderates  and  the  traditional 
right  alike,  to  accept  it.  Foreign  credits  were 
simply  not  the  answer  to  the  dissension  and 
opposition  which  the  Allende  policies  gener- 
ated among  a  majority  of  Chileans. 

Allende's  economic  policies  were  aimed  at 
achlevtog  two  thtogs:  holdtag  down  prices 
and  managtog  production  through  state  to- 
terventlon. Both  were  achieved — ^but  the 
achievements  were  Illusory.  For  example,  as 
late  as  August  1973,  the  official  price  of  gaso- 
line on  the  free  market  was  still  a  few  cents 
a  gallon  despite  the  500  percent  toflatlon  rate. 
But  as  a  practical  matter,  gasoltoe  was  not 
available  on  the  free  market  or  the  amount 
that  was  avaUable  from  time  to  time  was  so 
limited  as  to  be  insignificant  when  compared 
to  total  demand.  Hence,  probably  more  gaso- 
ltoe was  sold  on  the  black  market  than  on 
the  free  market.  To  one  degree  or  another, 
the  entire  range  of  consumer  goods  met  a 
similar  fate,  with  the  result  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  1973,  free  market  goods  were  virtually 
non-existent. 

The  failure  of  the  price  control  policy  re- 
fiected  what  had  happened  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  economic  equation.  With  prices 
betog  malntataed  at  artificially  low  levels, 
producers  had  few  Incentives  to  produce  and 
little,  if  any,  incentive  to  make  new  tovest- 


m»nts.  State  toterventlon  to  todustrlal  man- 
agement acted  as  an  additional  brake  on  the 
flow  of  new  tovestment  capital  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  the  end,  several  hundred  en- 
terprises were  "totervened"  by  the  Allende 
government  but  with  no  appreciable  increase 
to  production.  In  fact  the  opposite  occurred 
to  1973  when  todustrlal  production  actually 
decltoed.  despite  substantial  gains  to  the 
final  quarter  following  the  September  coup. 
As  producUon  fell,  deficit  spending  to- 
creased  and  galloping  tofiation  was  on  its 
way.  The  more  money  the  government  print- 
ed,' the  more  it  had  to  prtot.  The  "dnig-ad- 
diet  syndrome"  set  to  and  few  escaped  the 
repercussions. 

While  most  observers  agree  that  lower  to- 
come  groups  lived  better  than  ever  before 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Allende  ad- 
ministration, they  also  agree  that  the  higher 
standard  of  living  was  bound  to  be  sh<x^ 
lived.  So  long  as  th««  was  unused  capacity 
and  hard  currency  in  the  bank,  the  govern- 
ment could  affwd  to  subsidize  basic  com- 
modities and  make  them  available  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

But  once  the  till  was  empty  and  the  gov- 
ernment turned  to  the  prtotlng  preesee, 
reality  appeared  and  It  probably  struck  hard- 
est at  the  groups  Allende  had  hoped  to  help 
the  most:  the  wage  earners  and  slum  dwell- 
ers could  least  afford  to  pay  the  prices  tm 
the  black  market. 

On  the  poUtical  front,  the  faQurcs  were 
Just  as  evident.  Although  the  Chilean  consti- 
tution leans  to  the  direction  of  a  strong  ex- 
ecutive, Allende  never  had  control  of  the 
executive  branch,  let  alone  the  government 
as  a  whole,  or  even  his  own  coalition  for  that 
matter.  The  Popular  Unity  banner,  which 
Allende  headed,  was  ccwnposed  of  six  left-of- 
center  parties,  the  prtocipal  ones  betog  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Communist  Party. 
The  two  differed  substantlaUy  to  terms  of 
political  strategy. 

The  Chilean  Commimlst  Party,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  two,  advised  Allende  to  go 
slowly;  to  build  one  step  at  a  time;  to  avoid 
drastic  measures;  and  to  lay  the  groimdwwk 
for  another  election  victory  to  1976.  The 
Socialist  Party  (Allende  himself  was  a  Social- 
ist) counseled  him  to  the  opposite  direction: 
to  move  as  fast  as  possible;  to  control  every 
facet  of  government  and  key  areas  of  the 
economy;  to  keep  the  right  off-guard,  less 
It  have  time  to  organize.  Socialism  now! 

"These  differences  alone,"  acccHrdlng  to  one 
respected  observer,  "were  enoiigh  to  make 
Allende's  Job  impossible.  But  in  addition  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  opposition-con- 
trolled Congress,  the  mUltary,  the  courts,  the 
Comptroller  Generals  Office,  the  biistoeaa 
community,  the  gremios  (professional  and 
trade  associations)  and  the  oUgarchs  in  gen- 
eral. No  man  can  walk  that  ktod  of  tight- 
rope for  six  years." 

And  so  AUende  coxildn't.  Said  one  ChUean 
of  him.  "No  matter  how  divided  his  sup- 
porters, he  vns  always  vato  enough  to  beUeve 
that  he  could  bring  them  together  to  get 
the  Job  done.  UntU  1973,  he  had  always  been 
able  to  deliver." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  by  Septem- 
ber Allende  realized  there  was  no  way  out 
other  than  to  make  a  deal  with  Frel  and  the 
Christian  Democrats.  He  had,  they  say. 
pltmned  to  announce  such  a  deal  on  a  na- 
tionwide T.V.  address  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  timing  of  the  speech  was  changed 
at  the  last  minute.  By  September  11.  It  was 
too  late. 

In  the  end.  surprisingly  few  choee  to  op- 
pose the  military's  toterventlon.  "The  Popu- 
lar Unity  Govenunent."  said  one  ChUean, 
"may  have  passed  out  a  lot  of  weapons  to  Its 
supporters,  but  when  the  showdown  came, 
they  didnt  have  the  will  to  resist,  probably 
because  deep  down  they,  too.  recognized 
that  Allende  had  failed.  No  one  escaped  the 
shortages,  the  long  Itoes." 
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Even  those  who  now  have  serious  misgiv- 
ings about  the  military  government  firmly 
maintain  that  the  "greit  majority"  of  Chil- 
eans either  actively  urged  military  Interven- 
tion or  wholeheartedly  supported  It  when  It 
came.  "Eighty  percent  (  f  the  population  ap- 
plauded the  military's  <  eclsion.  And  keep  Ir 
mlnd  that  even  the  C<  ncepclbn,  where  M- 
lende's  support  was  grsatest,  there  was  no 
resistance  at  all;  not  a  single  shot  was  fired." 
If  the  Chileans  with  wb  om  I  spoke  are  right, 
the  80  percent  figure  is  not  that  far  off.  No 
one  suggested  a  figure  1  >elow  75  percent. 

While  I  have  no  reasi  »n  to  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  Chi  eans  supported  the 
coup  (in  fact  I  persoi  ally  am  inclined  to 
think  that's  quite  true) ,  there  was  a  "blank" 
spot  in  my  conversations  with  Chileans:  I 
was  unable  to  talk  to  any  notable  Allende 
supporters  because  moat,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  either  In  hiding,  in  exile.  In  prison  or  in 
graves. 

If  the  Chilean  mil  tary  deserves  high 
marks  for  skillfully  toppling  the  Allende 
regime,  its  performance  since  then  has  not 
been  nearly  so  impressive  and  in  the  par- 
ticular area  of  human  rights,  it  has  been 
nothing  short  of  outraifeous. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  relatively 
light  resistance  to  the  c  oup,  thousands  have 
died  since  then.  Some  say  no  more  than 
2,000;  others,  3,000  tc  5,000.  One  highly 
respected  Chilean  put  It  this  way,  "Look, 
if  you  told  me  lO.OCO  have  died  since 
September  11,  I  wouldnt  be  surprised."  One 
official  told  me  he  reallr  didn't  have  a  clue 
to  the  actual  number,  but  he  added,  "Out 
near  where  I  live,  there's  an  Army  post, 
and  for  several  weeks  after  the  coup  the 
intermittent  firing  bejan  every  morning 
Just  as  regular  as  chickwork — and  there 
ain't  no  target  range  cut  there." 

Regardless  of  the  n  imbers,  there's  not 
much  doubt  that  this  grisly  business  is  still 
going  on  in  Chile.  Thos  >  stispected  of  "sub- 
versive Intent"  are  stll  being  picked  up. 
Some  of  them  are  qudstloned  and  let  go 
almost  Immediately;  others  are  questioned 
and  released  two  or  three  months  later  or 
simply  held  indefinite  y.  Still  others  are 
questioned,  tortured  and  executed. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  known 
facilities  where  political  prisoners  are  being 
held:  Santiago  Milltari  Academy;  Estadlo 
Chile  (a  small  sports  stidium  In  Santiago); 
Chacabuco  Mining  Camp  near  Antofagasta; 
Naval  facilities  at  Vajjaralso;  Quinquina 
Island  near  Concepclonj  and  Dawson  Island 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  estimated 
total  political  prisoner  population  at  these 
detention  camps  Is  3.50  0.  In  addition,  It  Is 
estimated  that  some  2.)00  more  are  under 
"house  arrest  while  their  cases  are  being  in- 
vestigated." 

With  respect  to  Chilean  nationals  who 
have  fled  the  country  tor  fear  of  political 
persecution,  there  are  lo  reliable  estimates 
on  the  total  number.  Certainly,  thousands 
of  Chileans  have  left  already  and  more  are 
s\ire  to  follow.  Several  hjundred  ChUeans  per 
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week  are  still  going 
bassy,  for  example,  to 
tions. 

As  for  the  number  ^  

High  Commissioner's  ofcce  tofd  me  that  as 
of  January  22.  1974.  It  had  registered  3,341. 
Of  the  total,  1,687  had  already  departed  from 
Chile  and  271  more  were  ready  to  leave  and 
Just  awaiting  flight  spice.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,400  remaining,  about  half  are  being 
processed,  and  the  othar  half,  according  to 
the  U.N..  probably  havejelther  left  the  coiin- 
try  on  their  own  or  chaixged  their  mind  and 
decided  to  stay.  At  the  height  of  the  tJJ^.'s 
refugee  program  in  ChUp,  it  operated  a  total 
of  six  "safe  haven"  ref  utfee  centers.  That  has 
now  been  reduced  to  twi  >.  New  refugee  appli- 
cants are  running  abo^t  eight  to  ten  per 
week. 

An  estimated  3,900  refugees  and  Chilean 


nationals  took  refugee  in  foreign  missions. 
All  but  about  200  have  been  given  safe  con- 
duct passes  and  have  left  the  country,  largely 
through  the  efforts  and  arrangements  made 
by  the  various  diplomatic  missions,  as  well 
as  the  TT.N.  (in  the  case  of  refugees) . 

The  Chilean  military  Junta  Is  composed  of 
three  career  military  officers  and  the  chief  of 
the  Carabineros  (the  national  police  force). 
By  name  and  rank,  they  are  Army  General 
August©  Pinochet;  Navy  Admiral  Jose  Tori- 
bio  Merino;  Air  Force  General  Oustavo 
Leigh;  and  General  Cesar  Mendoza.  Pinochet 
is  the  President  of  the  Junta. 

From  all  accounts,  none  of  these  men  rel- 
ished the  idea  of  leaving  the  barracks  to 
take  control  of  the  government.  "The  people 
begged  us  to  do  It;  they  plesuled  with  us. 
Finally,  at  the  'eleventh  hoxir'  we  did  what 
had  to  be  done  In  order  to  avoid  civil  war." 
These  are  the  standard  phrases  that  one 
hears  from  those  close  to  the  Junta  as  Justi- 
fication for  the  military  takeover.  A  great 
many  people  believe  it,  probably  because  It 
comes  pretty  close  to  the  truth. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  official  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Junta  Itself.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  Last  year,  Chile's  military 
intelligence  services  uncovered  a  plot  (Plan 
Z)  by  extremists  in  the  Allende  camp  to 
assassinate  various  government  officials  and 
military  leaders.  This  would  quickly  pave  the 
way  for  a  socialist  dictatorship. 

Hence,  to  prevent  the  putsch  from  taking 
place,  the  military  stepped  in.  Apparently, 
only  the  military  believe  the  story,  or  at 
least  no  one  else  seems  to,  the  principal  rea- 
son being  fas  one  foreign  observer  told  me) : 
"The  Allende  regime  leaked  like  the  prover- 
bial sieve;  If  there  had  been  such  a  plot, 
military  intelligence  would  not  have  had  to 
discover  it,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
read  about  it  in  the  newspaper." 

If  the  military  was  reluctant  to  move 
against  the  Allende  government,  It  \B  now 
determined  to  stay  in  power  "until  the  Job 
Is  done."  Doing  the  job  means  three  things: 
First,  eliminating  subversion;  second,  mod- 
ernizing the  armed  forces;  and  third,  re- 
storing the  economy.  These  are  the  Junta's 
political  objections;  and  its  politics,  like  its 
official  explanation  for  the  coup,  are  fairly 
straightforward,  if  not  simple  and  crude. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  objective  Is  to 
make  the  country  Internally  seciu-e.  Any- 
thing that  detracts  from  the  country's  in- 
ternal security  is  closed  down,  shut  down  or 
locked  up.  Similarly,  anybody  who  Is  deemed 
a  threat  Is  "Investigated,"  imprisoned  or 
eliminated.  Military  officers  now  hold  prac- 
tically all  the  major  government  posts,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  minor  ones.  Military 
tribunals  have  largely  replaced  the  civilian 
judicial  system.  Congress  has  been  put  out 
of  business.  The  six  political  parties  that 
formed  the  Allende  coalition  have  been  de- 
clared Illegal;  all  the  others  have  been  "re- 
cessed" indefinitely.  The  press  has  been  sub- 
jected to  strict  censorship;  labor  unions 
have  been  shut  down.  The  Chilean  consti- 
tution has  been  declared  null  and  void.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  there  have  been  the  exe- 
cutions, the  jallings,  and  the  book-burnings. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  done  and 
are  being  done  in  the  name  of  "internal  se- 
curity." Where  it  all  ends,  naturallv.  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  the  task  Is  all-encom- 
passlng  and  It  Is  expressed  In  thoughts  like 
these:  "All  elements  dangerous  to  the  future 
of  Chile  must  be  eliminated."  "The  country 
must  be  re-educated."  "A  new  attitude  must 
be  developed."  "Politicians  brought  this 
country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war;  never  again 
will  that  be  allowed  to  happen."  As  one  local 
observer  explained.  "Joe  McCarthy  couldn't 
hold  a  candle  to  these  guys  (the  Chilean 
military),  not  the  way  they  define  'subver- 
sion.' " 

Turning  to  the  Junta's  second  objective, 
the    primary    reason    for    modernizing    the 


armed  forces  is  so  that  Chile  will  be  In  a 
position  to  cope  with  the  "Peruvian  threat." 
This  threat  has  been  perceived  to  exist  ever 
since  the  late  1800's  when  Chile  fought  a 
war  (The  War  of  the  Pacific)  against  Peru 
and  Bolivia  and  beat  both  of  them,  taking 
important  territory  away  from  each.  The 
present  threat  Is  much  greater,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chilean  military,  because  the  mili- 
tary Junta  running  Peru  has  been  doing 
business  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  It  re- 
cently purchased  a  few  himdred  new  tanks. 
This,  along  with  the  Peruvian  Junta's  "left- 
wing"  stance,  adds  up  to  the  International 
communist  conspiracy  at  work,  according  to 
Chile's  military  leaders. 

To  counter  the  perceived  threat,  Chile  can 
be  expected  to  make  some  major  weapons 
purchases  as  soon  as  a  little  of  the  sag  is  gone 
from  her  economy.  Already  she  has  expressed 
strong  interest  in  acquiring  a  number  of 
P-6Es  (the  Freedom  Fighter)  through  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Program. 

Restoring  the  Chilean  economy  Is  the  most 
difficult  task  facing  the  military  leaders. 
And  to  do  the  Job  the  Junta  is  relying  large- 
ly on  a  group  of  Chicago  University-trained 
Chilean  economists.  The  basic  idea  is  to  undo 
the  Allende  economic  program  and  return 
to  the  "free  market"  (something  which  Chile 
has  probably  not  had  in  this  centviry).  Price 
controls  on  some  items  were  removed  almost 
immediately;  on  others  they  are  being  re- 
moved gradually.  Private  companies  which 
were  Intervened  during  the  Allende  years  are 
being  returned  to  their  original  owners,  pro- 
viding they  agree  to  accept  all  debts  and 
liabilities.  Ten  American  companies  have  al- 
ready been  returned.  Copper  companies  are 
the  principal  exception;  they  will  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment but  the  Junta  has  said  it  will  enter 
negotiations  for  just  compensation. 

Recently,  tha  Junta  sent  its  economic  wiz- 
ards off  to  Washington  to  talk  to  IMP  of- 
ficials and  the  heads  of  the  other  interna- 
tional financial  institut'ons.  The  expectation 
is  that  the  Fund  will  provide  about  $100 
million  in  stand-by  support  and  that  the 
other  institutions,  along  with  bilateral  lend- 
ers (including  the  U.S.),  will  come  in  with 
tiddltlonal  credits. 

In  return,  the  Chileans  will  prf^mise  "to 
defiate"  their  economy  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble (largely  by  holding  wages  well  below 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living).  Already  the 
Chilean  government  Is  claiming  that  it  can 
reduce  the  Inflation  rate  to  100  percent  bj 
the  end  of  1974  (versus  the  600  percent  rate 
registered  In  1973).  While  many  doubt  this 
can  be  done,  few  doubt  the  effort  will  be 
made. 

Then  comes  the  debt -rescheduling — a 
truly  monumental  task  .... 

The  outlook  for  Chile  Is  certainly  less  than 
promising.  The  new  credits,  the  debt-re- 
scheduling, the  belt-tightening — none  of 
these  will  resolve  Chile's  political  dilemma 
of  how  to  slice  the  economic  pie  In  such  a 
way  that  a  majority  of  Chileans  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. Allende  went  to  one  extreme.  The 
Junta  has  gone  to  the  other — and  then  some. 
Neither  extreme  deserves  support. 
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SENATOR  PASTORE'S  ADDRESS  ON 
THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
commend  Senator  Pastore  for  his  lead- 
ership In  the  area  of  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  power — both  as  a  member  of  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments In  this  area,  as  well  as  the  chal- 
lenges which  remain,  were  covered  In 
an  address  by  Senator  Pastore  on  April 


22,  1976,  before  the  Fiftieth  American 
Assembly.  I  believe  the  speech  to  be  a 
valuable  one  which  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Senator  Pastore 
to  the  Assembly  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  Senator 
Pastore  and  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  In  Congress  to  assure  that 
this  country  will  receive  tlie  full  benefit 
of  safe  and  reliable  nuclear  power,  as 
well  as  the  other  energy  sources  which 
the  Nation  will  need  for  it  to  continue  to 
be  strong  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Safe  and  Reliable  Nuclear  Power  :  Promises 

PuLinxxo — Challenges  RxxAzmNG 
(Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastore) 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  invitation  to  share 
this  occasion  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  your 
Association  and  those  who  are  here  this 
evening  are  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
community  and  country  and  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  destiny  of  America. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  o\ir  citizens  are 
able  to  look  back  with  pride  on  the  almost 
unbelievable  accomplishments  of  America. 

One  such  accomplishment  occurred  in 
1942  when  Enrico  Fermi  and  his  co-workers 
unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  atom  by  achiev- 
ing the  first  self-sustained  fission  chain  reac- 
tion. 

This  was  civilization's  most  exciting  sclen- 
tlflc  discovery. 

It  unleashed  a  physical  force  greater  than 
that  discovered  by  man  In  aU  of  recorded 
history. 

In  the  short  time  of  Just  nearly  thirty- 
four  years  since  Fermi's  historic  achieve- 
ment, nuclear  power  has  emerged  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  great  human  equa- 
tion and  as  undoubtedly  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  determining  the  course  of  In- 
ternational  relations. 

This  is  so  because  the  atom  can  be  \ued 
as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the  hiunan  race  or  it 
can  be  used  to  provide  a  safe,  reliable  and 
boundless  source  of  usable  energy  to  the 
benefit  of  hopeless  and  distressed  people 
everywhere  on  the  planet. 

In  view  of  the  origin  of  its  birth.  It  is 
natural  that  the  world  thought  then,  and 
even  now,  of  atomic  energy  primarily  as  a 
weapon  of  destruction — ^Permi  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  thousands  of  dedicated  work- 
ers who  followed  them  were  aware  of  the 
other  side  of  the  atom — the  vision  of  the 
untold  benefits  to  our  civilization  from  its 
peaceful  use. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have  been  a 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  My  attraction  to  this 
responsibility  has  been  the  peaceful  atom. 
As  I  remarked  at  the  celebration  of  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  if 
my  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  only  to  make  a  better  and  bigger 
bomb,  then  I  would  have  had  no  part  In  It. 
Unless  we  can  put  this  tremendoiis  power 
at  the  disposal  of  man  for  his  enrichment, 
I  must  say  tonight  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  this  great  achievement  had  never 
occurred. 

The  fact  is  that  the  peaceful  atom,  pri- 
marily through  the  safe  and  reliable  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  offers  an  opportunity 
to  help  achieve  what  I  believe  is  the  funda- 
mental desire  of  people  everywhere — the  vi- 
sion for  a  better  life  for  our  children  and 
those  who  foUow. 

At  the  outset.  I  emphasize  safety  because 
safety  is  an  indispensable  essential  In  nu- 
clear power. 


Although  I  wlU  have  more  to  say  about 
safety  later,  the  fact  is  that  reactors  of  the 
type  now  In  use  In  this  country  have  proven 
themselves  as  safe,  reliable  and  eoonomle 
sources  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
commercial  nuclear  safety  record  Is  excel- 
lent. 

But  we  all  know  that  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear power  necessarily  Involve  some  risks, 
as  does  every  other  indiistrial  activity,  in- 
cluding every  known  means  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  large  amounts. 

WhUe  past  experience,  including  that 
gained  diuring  the  demonstration  stages  of  a 
new  technology,  provides  a  large  measure 
of  assurance  and  confidence  that  the  risks 
are  minimized  and  should  be  acceptable, 
this  experience  can  not,  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reduce  the  emphasis  and  eternal 
vigilance  which  Is  being  placed  on  safety  and 
environmental  considerations. 
jcae  experience 

I  do  not  reach  any  conclusion  about  re- 
actor safety  based  on  any  pretension  or  ex- 
pertise of  my  own. 

I  am  not  a  scientist  or  an  engineer.  My 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  favorable  operat- 
ing experience  to  date  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing views  expressed  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee  in  hearing  after  hearing 
conducted  diiring  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Members  of  this  Committee  have  studied 
these  matters  over  the  years  with  the  lnt«i- 
sity  of  a  physician  studying  a  patient  with 
a  rare  or  puzzling  ailment.  I  might  also  add 
that  the  Committee  Itself  has  been  studied 
by  some  with  the  same  Intensity  and  Inter- 
est. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people. 

The  accomplishments  which  have  already 
been  achieved  In  the  use  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power  and  its  promise  for  the  future 
did  not  Just  happen.  It  reqxilred  a  long  and 
difficult  effort  requiring  close  cooperation 
and  partnership  between  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  Congress,  universities,  national 
laboratories  and  industry. 

Over  the  years  the  Joint  Committee  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  authorizing  and 
appropriating  funds  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power. 

These  programs— once  established  by  the 
Congress — were  followed  closely  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Battle  after  battle  was  fought  with 
budgeteers  who  short-slghtedly  tried  to 
slash  a  modest  program  that  has  already 
saved  our  people  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Nuclear  power  has  been  developed — ^to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  generating  large  quan- 
tities of  safe,  reliable,  and  economic  power — 
by  a  few  short  years  of  dedicated  effort  and 
modest,  well-paced  demonstration  pro- 
grams, most  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  Industry.  The  total  Govern- 
ment costs  for  these  programs  have  been 
approximately  $2^  billion.  This  contrasts 
with  our  present  annual  costs  of  over  $35 
billion  for  imported  oil. 

I  dont  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  correct  decisions  were  made 
regarding  all  of  these  problems.  X  will 
frankly  tell  you  later  on  where  I  believe  pro- 
gnuns.  perhaps,  could  have  been  handled 
a  little  differently. 

My  point  simply  Is  that  any  long-term 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee— even 
though  not  a  scientist  or  engineer— cer- 
tainly is  In  a  position  to  evaluate  thoroughly 
the  public  policy  Issues  relating  to  the  bens- 
fits  of  nuclear  power  and  the  paramount 
Importance  of  safety  In  the  commradal  ap- 
plications of  that  technology. 


I  would  not  want  any  citizen  to  doubt 
for  one  moment,  regardless  of  what  past  and 
present  crltlca  might  have  said  or  written, 
that  the  Joint  Committee  would  tolerate 
anything  less  than  the  highest  quality  regu- 
lation of  nuclear  power  and  full  and  open 
commTinlcatlon  to  the  American  people  on 
the  risks  Involved. 

COHUCERCIAL  NUCLEAR  POWER 

Several  very  Important  factors  influenced 
progress  on  the  way  to  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  safe  and  competitive  nu- 
clear power. 

First  of  all.  Industry  was  being  asked  to 
participate  with  the  Government  In  a  new 
technology  under  a  new  law,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  which  provided  for  the 
first  time  the  authority  under  which  Indus' 
try  could  partle^Mte  In  the  oommerciallza- 
tlon  of  the  atom. 

Another  factor  was  the  abundance  of  nat- 
ural resources  with  which  this  country  was 
blessed.  Many  did  not  realize  then  that  tb» 
resources  were  flinlte,  and  that  liquid  and  gae 
fossil  fuel  supplies  were  r^dly  being  di- 
minished. There  was,  therefore,  a  lack  of 
sense  of  urgency  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
source  from  a  new  technology. 

Radiation  from  fallout  of  atmoq>her1o 
weapons  tests  was  the  safety  concern  of  that 
era.  The  primary  criticism,  however,  prob- 
ably came  from  thoee  who  became  disillu- 
sioned because  their  once  extravagant  hopes 
for  the  atom  were  not  realized  fast  enough. 

I,  too,  was  concerned  about  the  progreos 
being  made  in  the  development  of  commer- 
cial nuclear  power.  In  the  Fall  of  1961, 1  met 
with  President  Kennedy  and  discussed  with 
him  the  Importance  of  having  a  definitive  as- 
sessment and  understanding  of  our  domestic 
needs  and  proepyects  for  atomic  power. 

I^ereafter,  President  Kennedy  asked  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  take  a  new 
and  hard  look  at  the  role  of  nuclear  power 
in  our  economy.  The  study  was  submitted  to 
President  Kennedy  on  November  23,  1968. 
This  authoritative  report  provided  an  overall 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  concluded  in  part: 

"Nuclear  energy  can  and  should  make  an 
important  and,  ultimately,  a  vital  contribu- 
tion toward  meeting  our  long-term  energy 
requirements,  and.  In  partlcniar  that:  The 
development  and  exploltatkm  of  nuclear 
electric  power  Is  clearly  In  the  near-  and 
long-term  national  Interest  and  should  be 
vigorously  pursued." 

This  conclusion  has  been  emphatically 
confirmed  by  the  significant  events  affecting 
our  available  energy  sources  which  oecuiied 
subsequently. 

The  report  laid  out  foxir  basic  objectives 
which,  in  the  succeeding  years,  have  charted 
the  course  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  country.  The  report  called  for : 

"The  demonstration  of  economic  nuclear 
power  by  assuring  the  construction  of  plants 
incorporating  the  presently  most  competi- 
tive reactor  types. 

The  early  establishment  of  a  self-sufficient 
and  growing  nuclear  power  Industry  that 
will  assure  an  increasing  share  of  the  devel- 
opment costs. 

The  development  of  Improved  converter 
and,  later,  breeder  reactors  to  convert  the 
fertile  Isotopes  to  fissionable  ones,  thus  mak- 
ing available  the  fuU  potential  of  the  nu- 
clear fuels. 

The  maintenance  of  VS.  technological 
leadership  In  the  world  by  means  of  a  vigor- 
ous domestic  nuclear  power  program  and  apt' 
proprlate  cooperation  with,  and  assistance  to, 
our  friends  abroad." 

XABLT  PmOGRESS  IN  TBS  DEVELOPMKNTAL 
EFFORT 

The  year  1957  Is  significant  In  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  nuclear  power  because  It 
was     then     that     the     Government-owned 
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demonstration  plant  at  60  megawatts  was 
placed  In  operation  U\.  Shlpplngport.  Penn- 
sylvania. ,  „ 
This  was  the  Nation^  first  large  scale  clvU- 
lan  nuclear  reactor,  p,  has  operated  safely 
and  reliably  In  the  silcceedlng  two  decades. 
The  years  1957  to  1^63  saw  the  Initial  op- 
eration of  several  <imonstratlon  nuclear 
plants  with  power  outfcuts  of  200  megawatts, 
such  as  the  Tankee  Reiwitor  In  Massachusetts 
and  the  Dresden  Reaistor  In  Illinois.  They 
are  still  operating  with  a  safe  record. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  tiat  these  were  demon- 
stration plants,  a  prliiary  purpose  of  which 
was  to  learn  more  ab*ut  the  art  of  nuclear 
technology.  J  ' 

Prom  the  construction  and  operation  of 
such  plants  have  com4  much  exi)erlence  and 
data  which  provide  Additional  support  for 
the  extraordinarily  mgh  degree  of  safety 
which  Is  present.  | 

The  next  phase  In  tne  demonstration  pro- 
gram Involved  plants  labove  400  megawatts, 
such  as  the  Connecticut  Yankee  plant  and 
the  San  Onofre,  California,  plants,  which  also 
have  operated  safely.   [ 

The  increase  In  plant  size  to  the  400  mega- 
watt range,  together  [with  competition  be- 
tween the  two  largest  ajtomlc  equipment  com- 
panies, enabled  nucleap  powerplants  to  com- 
pete with  fossU  fueled  plants  without  Oov- 
emment  assistance.     I 

It  became  clear  In  1>65  that  the  utility  In- 
dustry considered  conipetltlve  nuclear  power 
near  at  hand.  i 

The  first  large  wave  pf  nuclear  power  plant 
orders  began  In  1065  and  continued  until  by 
the  end  of  1974  some  two  hundred  and  eleven 
plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of  around  205,- 
OOO  megawatts,  had  Ween  ordered.  Virtually 
all  of  the  capacity  ordered  Involved  reactors 
ranging  In  size  from  jlOO-1300  megawatts. 

The  significant  Incjrease  In  the  number 
and  size  of  nuclear  reactors  Is  cause  for 
particular  vigilance  In  their  design  and  con- 
struction BO  they  wlli  operate  with  a  high 
degree  of  reliability. 

A  mimber  of  these  plants  have  been  suc- 
cessfully placed  Inf  operation.  Around 
seventy  of  them  are  inder  construction.  As 
a  result  primarily  o<  recession -related  re- 
ductions In  electrlclt^  use  and  the  general 
conditions  of  the  mbney-market,  approxi- 
mately 23  of  these  plants  were  cancelled  out- 
right and  nearly  a  himdred  have  been  de- 
ferred. 

I  wrote  each  of  the  utility  executives  In- 
volved In  the  cancellitlons  and  deferrals  so 
that  I  and  the  Coinmlttee  would  know 
whether  those  actloiis  were  based  In  any 
measure  on  any  lack  pf  confidence  In  either 
the  safety  or  rellabOlty  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

The  responses  were  unanimous  In  expres- 
sions' of  complete  cokfidence  In  the  safety 
and  rellabUlty  of  nuclear  power. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  commitment  to  [nuclear  power  In  the 
long  run  remains  a  leallty.  What  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  the  tipmendous  and  sudden 
escalation  In  the  nu<flear  orders  starting  In 
1965  from  almost  zer<i  has  now  settled  down 
to  more  realistic  andjorderly  demands. 

Although  I  deeply  regret  the  economic 
conditions  which  catiied  this  to  happen,  the 
stretch-out  may  be  beneficial  If  the  addi- 
tional time  Is  used  by  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  tc  proceed  with  research 
and  development  piograms  which  should 
further  Improve  the  i  ellablllty  of  reactors. 
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plied Jxist  under  8  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
generated  In  the  United  States.  That  use 
of  nuclear  power  saved  ciistomers  approxi- 
mately $810  million  In  fuel  costs.  It  saved 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  185  million 
barrels  of  oil  or  some  45  million  tons  of 
coal. 

The  benefits  were  even  greater  in  1975. 
Approximately  57  nuclear  plants  supplied 
su-ound  9  per  cent  of  the  electricity  gen- 
erated In  this  country.  They  saved  over  $2 
billion  In  fuel  costs  and  over  200  million 
barrels  of  oil  or  some  55  million  tons  of 
coal. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  nuclear 
plants  generate  even  greater  percentages  of 
the  electricity  used  with  corresponding  bene- 
fits to  the  regions  served  by  those  plants. 

In  1975  nuclear  power  counted  for  35  per 
cent  of  the  electricity  generated  by  that 
utility  which  services  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area.  During  1975  nuclear  power 
saved  that  utUlty  approximately  37  million 
barrels  of  oil. 

Nuclear  plants  generated  28  per  cent  of  the 
electricity  used  In  New  England  In  1975.  If 
those  plants  were  not  In  operation.  New  Eng- 
land utilities  would  have  had  to  bvim  an 
additional  34.9  million  barrels  of  oil  at  a  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  $400  million. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  there  are  about 
93,000  people  working  In  the  private  nuclear 
Industry.  There  are  about  another  50,000  con- 
struction workers  involved  In  building  nu- 
clear power  plants.  An  additional  110,000  peo- 
ple are  employed  by  ERDA's  contractors  In 
nuclear  related  activities.  Approximately  $100 
billion  has  been  Invested  to  date  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  commercial  nuclear  power. 

PBOJECnONS  FOB  THB  FUTURE 

According  to  some  of  the  most  cxurent  pro- 
jections, nuclear  energy  could  represent 
about  26  per  cent  of  electric  power  genera- 
tion in  1985.  However,  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
jections account  for  a  30  per  cent  smaller 
contribution  than  earlier  projections  due  to 
the  utility  cancellations  and  deferrals  caused 
primarily  by  uncertainty  In  demand  growth, 
fintmclal  difficulties  and  the  long  lead-time 
Involved  In  bringing  a  nuclear  power  plant 
Into  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  58  nuclear  plants  now 
licensed  to  operate,  there  are  now  69  nu- 
clear power  plants  for  which  a  construction 
permit  has  been  granted.  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  estimates  that  In  1976 
operating  licenses  will  be  issued  for  about 
10  units  and  that  construction  permits  will 
be  Issued  for  about  34  \mlts. 

There  are  presently  seventy-one  additional 
plants  which  are  under  construction  permit 
review,  17  are  on  order,  and  21  others  com- 
mitted by  utility  announcements  of  intent. 
All  of  these  figures  represent  a  total  of  236 
plants  with  a  capacity  of  236,000  megawatts — 
a  little  more  than  one-half  of  nuclear  power 
commitments  In  the  world. 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  decade.  If  all 
of  these  plants  are  on  the  line  to  generate 
electricity,  they  should  over  their  lifetime 
represent  the  equivalent  of  about  65  billion 
barrels  worth  of  petroleum  generating  capac- 
ity. This  Is  about  six  times  the  estimated  re- 
serves of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope.  Even  at 
the  present  price  of  oil  per  barrel,  the  cost 
of  such  an  oil  replacement,  assuming  Ita 
availability,  will  be  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion annually. 

The  availability  of  these  nuclear  plants 
would  reduce  our  dependency  on  oil  Imports 
which  have  Increased  substantially  since  the 
oil  embargo  in  1973  to  the  point  where  they 
are  sometimes  in  excess  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Moreover,  their  availability  would  result  in 
the  conservation  of  petrole\un,  the  supply  of 
which  Is  finite  and  which  has  a  multiplicity 
of  essential  uses  other  than  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. 


WORLD   WIDE  COMMrrMXNT  TO   NXTCLEAB  POWB 

Other  Industrialized  countries  of  the  world 
now  have  some  273  nuclear  power  plants  in 
operation,  under  construction  or  on  order 
which  would  produce  a  total  of  166,000  mega- 
watts of  electricity. 

Even  though  we  poesessed  a  monqpwly  on 
the  technology  at  the  cloae  of  World  War  n, 
this  science  did  not  remain  In  our  domain. 
In  the  Geneva  Conference  of  August  1955,  I 
saw  the  siu-ge  of  a  new  spirit  of  atomic  de- 
velopment. Here  scientists  were  gathered  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth  exploring  what  to 
do  to  make  the  atom  a  servant  of  man  for  a 
brighter  and  better  future.  The  Russians 
were  there  with  evidence  of  their  atcmilc 
power  reactor  which  they  said  had  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  a  year.  The  British 
were  there  also  and  their  showing  was  cen- 
tered around  atomic  power  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. 

E^ven  then,  there  was  an  awareness  of  a 
keen  competitive  Interest  In  the  atom  by  our 
friends  as  well  as  our  adversaries. 

Since  these  early  days,  particularly  when 
President  Elsenhower  delivered  his  speech  In 
December  1953  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Agency  for  Atacaio 
Energy,  the  development  of  atomic  enogy 
for  peaceful  purposes  essentially  became  and 
has  subsequently  remained  a  vital  part  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

As  long  as  It  so  remains.  It  behooves  thl« 
Government  to  work  with  private  Industry 
and  with  other  coimtrles  in  the  devel(^ment 
of  this  source  of  jxywer  so  that  we  can  win 
and  hold  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  all 
over  the  globe  who  look  to  us  for  help  and  for 
hope. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  a  delegate  to  the  VS. 
Mission  to  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  also  my  privilege 
to  advance,  on  behalf  of  our  Government,  the 
draft  resolution  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
1957. 

In  1966,  I  introduced  S.  Res.  179.  the  flnt 
Senate  Resolution  supporting  the  nuclear 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty.  That  resolution 
passed  the  denate  by  a  vote  of  84-0. 

On  July  1,  1968,  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Treaty  on  Non-Prollferatlon.  That  docu- 
ment, together  with  a  strong  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  provide  an  Interna- 
tional framework  under  which  the  countrlei 
of  the  world  can  act  In  partnership  to  achieve 
the  benefits  of  the  atom  while  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  that  atoms  for  peace 
are  not  diverted  to  atoms  for  war. 

Ova  policy  from  the  start  recognized  that 
there  would  be  in  the  world  an  Increasing 
number  of  nuclear  suppliers  and  recipients 
and,  therefore,  it  woiild  be  In  this  Nation's 
Interest  to  develop  a  safeguards  system  ad- 
ministered by  a  strong  International  organi- 
zation of  broad  membership. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  power  of 
International  control  of  sovereign  ooimtries 
Is  not  without  practical  limitations.  But,  the 
answer  Is  not  to  abandon  the  sought-after 
goal  of  International  control  but  to  do  all 
within  our  power  to  assure  that  It  Is  strong 
and  effective. 

Providing  International  control  to  asauit 
that  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom  art 
achieved  without  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  represents  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges which  faces  the  leaders  of  the  world 
today.  This  Is  a  challenge  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  be  met  by  any  precipitous  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Nation.  It  is  one  which 
will  require  constant  vigilance  and  patience 
In  trying  to  have  the  leaders  of  the  world, 
especially  those  of  the  supplier  nations,  exer- 
cise their  Influence  and  restraint. 

Such  an  approach,  through  oommxinlca- 
tlon  and  understanding,  seems  to  me  Is  the 
course  which  Is  most  likely  to  assure  that 
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the  human  mind  which  created  this  tech- 
nology also  has  the  wisdom  to  luiderstand 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  need  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  wet^MUS. 

This  U  exactly  what  Senate  Resolution  221, 
which  I  Introduced  and  which  the  Senate 
pasised  on  December  12,  1975,  urges  our  Pres- 
ident to  do. 

The  leaders  of  the  world  must  realize  that 
the  atom  is  with  us  for  good  or  for  evil  and 
that  only  In  the  hands  and  minds  of  humans 
can  this  miracle  of  science  remain  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  human  race. 

OTHER    CHAIXENCES    WHICH    REMAIN 

In  view  of  the  current  energy  situation 
which  this  country  now  faces  and  will  face 
for  years  to  come.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
greater  reliance  on  nuclear  power  is  essen- 
tial. 

Our  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  being  rapidly  diminished.  The  United 
States  will  need  Increasing  supplies  of  all 
available  sources  of  energy,  and  clearly  it 
would  seem  that  both  the  coal  industry  and 
the  nuclear  Industry  will  have  their  hands 
full  In  meeting  their  full  share  of  the 
demand. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  challenges  that  are 
now  being  faced  by  the  nuclear  Indxistry. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these  chal- 
lenges Is  the  public  acceptance  of  nuclear 
power. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
nuclear  power  program,  the  Congress  has 
Insisted  that  the  regulation  of  the  commer- 
cial nuclear  Industry  be  conducted  openly, 
with  opportunity  for  public  participation. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  society  of  free 
people — for  without  public  support,  little 
can  really  be  accomplished. 

Although  the  accomplishments  through 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  many  people  can  be 
pointed  to  as  a  source  of  pride.  In  many 
parts  of  the  cotintry  there  are  aggressive 
campaigns  being  waged  against  the  contin- 
ued development  of  commercial  nuclear 
power. 

The  points  about  nuclear  power  which 
seem  to  continue  to  worry  people  the  most 
are: 

1.  What  is  the  possibility  of  a  very  serious 
accident  to  a  nuclear  plant  and  how  serious 
will  the  consequences  be  to  the  public? 

2.  What  wUl  be  done  about  radioactive 
wastes  and,  in  view  of  the  long  periods  of  Its 
radioactivity,  will  we  ever  be  able  to  dispose 
of  this  waste  without  a  contlnuldg  concern 
for  Its  potential  effect  on  public  health  and 
safety? 

3.  Can  the  nuclear  material,  such  as  plu- 
tonlum,  be  safely  handled  and  adequately 
safeguarded  so  that  It  cannot  be  diverted  by 
terrorist  groups? 

These  are  all  legitimate  questions  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled  to  have  answers. 

Our  Committed  too,  has  been  concerned 
with  these  questions  and  we  have  continually 
and  constantly  urged  upon  the  various  agen- 
cies to  come  up  with  definitive  plans  and 
adequate  budget  requests  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. 

Public  debate  began  with  some  intensity 
for  the  first  time  In  the  late  1960's  and  has 
continued.  Because  of  the  questions  being 
raised,  I  decided  several  years  ago  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  Dr.  James  Schleslnger, 
who  was  then  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  suggested  that  a  study  be  conducted  of 
reactor  safety  which  would  render  the  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions  to  the 
American  public.  1  also  suggested  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Independent  agency 
to  regulate  the  commercial  atom  so  that  there 
would  no  longer  be  a  basis  for  the  charges 
being  made  that  the  quality  of  regulation 
was  being  Influenced  by  promotional  con- 
siderations. 


A  new  independent  Nuclear  Regtilatory 
Commission  came  Into  being  on  January  19, 
1975,  under  the  iiggresslve  leadership  of  Its 
first  Chairman,  William  A.  Anders. 

One  of  the  very  first  acUons  of  that  new 
Commission  required  safety  inspections 
which  resulted  in  the  shutdown  oS  certain 
nuplear  power  plants  because  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  hairline  crack  In  some  of  the  piping. 
I  publicly  commended  the  Commission  for 
Its  action.  Prankness  must  always  prevail  on 
such  Issues  and  the  facts  develc^ied  so  that 
the  American  people  will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  actually  Is  Involved  from 
the  standpoint  of  risks  to  them. 

That  and  subsequent  actions  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  have  demon- 
strated to  my  satisfaction  that  this  country 
has  a  strong  agency  which  Is  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities  to  regtdate  the  commercial 
atom. 

I  might  add  that  the  reg\ilatory  system 
established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054  provides  for  multiple 
reviews  by  qualified  experts  with  opportu- 
nity for  public  participation  before  inde- 
pendent licensing  boards. 

The  agency's  decision  Is  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  quality 
of  the  regulatory  decisions  which  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  courts  has  not  been  found 
by  them  to  be  lacking. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  industry 
anywhere  In  the  world  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  research,  more  scrutiny  and  regtda- 
tlon  than  has  nuclear  power  technology.  This, 
of  course.  Is  as  It  should  be  In  view  of  its 
complexity  and  the  awesome  power  which  Is 
Involved. 

Another  striking  point  in  my  Judgment  Is 
that  the  development  and  application  of 
nuclear  power  Is  one  of  the  first,  If  not  the 
first,  major  example  of  considering  in  detail 
environmental  and  public  health  Issues  In 
advance  of  Industrial  application. 

The  regulatory  system  compiles  with  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1960.  The  track 
record,  in  other  words,  has  been  good. 

With  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Nuclear 
Regvilatory  Commission  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration,  sub- 
stantial additional  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  research  and  development  to  assure  that 
the  quality  of  the  regulatory  review  and  the 
safety  of  the  technology  are  even  further 
improved. 

As  long  as  this  technology  Is  used  there  will 
always  be  a  continuing  search  for  additional 
information  so  that  the  technology  which 
has  already  been  demonstrated  to  be  safe  can 
be  further  xuiderstood  and  Improved. 

As  far  as  public  acceptance  Is  concerned, 
full  and  frank  information  to  the  public  on 
the  risks  involved  is  the  most  essential  in- 
gredient for  Insuring  the  ability  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  deal  with  this  tech- 
nology. 

I  believe  that  the  public  can  now  have 
confidence  that  the  commercial  nuclear  power 
program  Is  being  closely  supervised  and  regu- 
lated with  every  reasonable  assurance  of 
safety. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  that  this  or  any 
other  technology  Is  completely  without  risk. 
We  all  knew  this  from  the  very  beginning. 
Any  new  Eu:compllshment  which  holds 
promise  of  substantial  benefits  also  comes 
with  some  risks.  The  Congress  insisted,  how- 
ever, from  the  outset  that  safety  was  of  para- 
mount Importance.  Without  safety  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  economic  benefits 
of  the  atom  should  not  and  can  not  be  avail- 
able for  our  people. 

The  regulatory  system  which  the  Congress 
has  established  for  commercial  nuclear  power 
was  tested  recently  with  the  allegations  made 
by  foxir  individuals  who  formerly  occupied 
positions  of  responsibility  in  and  out  of 
Government. 


I  promptly  decided  that  a  complete  and 
ezhausttve  investigation  should  be  made  of 
the  allegations  and  that  a  formal  report 
should  be  made  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  upon  the  completion  of 
that  investigation. 

Although  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question 
the  sincerity  of  these  individuals,  I  can  say 
now  after  listening  to  their  testimony  and 
that  of  officials  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  independent  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  that  the 
established  regulatory  system  can  and  does 
voric. 

If  those  allegations  or  any  future  Infor- 
mation reveal  that  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  or  changed,  this  I  assure  you 
will  be  done  promptly. 

The  high  quaUty  of  regulation  needed  for 
nuclear  power  as  well  as  pubUc  confidence 
in  the  regulatory  system  is,  of  course,  en- 
hanced by  responsible  and  constructive  crit- 
icism of  that  system. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  CommlSBlon  and 
the  Joint  Committee  must  always  listen  to 
such  crttlclsm  and  act  promptly  and  respom- 
Blbly  to  correct  any  deficiencies.  All  public 
officials  should  welcome  this  partldpatlan 
as  a  he^ful  contribution  to  the  carrying  out 
of  tnelr  responslbUltles  under  the  law. 

CONCLT7SION 

Nuclear  energy  must  be  made  to  be  the 
salvation  of  free  nations  in  hoping  to  alle- 
viate the  hunger  and  the  hopeleasneBS  of  dis- 
tressed people  evnywbere. 

Many  challenges  have  been  Buooesefully 
faced — domestically  and  tntematlazudly — In 
only  a  very  short  time. 

There  are  still  areas  in  which  the  Oovem- 
ment.  in  cooperation  with  industry,  must  ac- 
complish even  more.  This  is  needed,  not  to 
benefit  utilities  or  to  benefit  industries,  but 
needed  in  the  pubUc  interest.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  the  ultimate  benefleUtlea. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  technology  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  world's  deepest 
de^>ah-  was  with  man's  utter  helplessneas 
against  the  furies  and  bates  of  man  for  man. 
Out  of  that  crucible  the  bsnefldal  uses  of 
the  technology  have  come  at  a  time  to  offer 
an  abundant  source  of  energy.  The  human 
race  now  has  within  its  power  the  opportu- 
nity to  determine  whether  this  technology 
shall  carry  man  on  to  greater  achlevnnenta 
or  whether  it  shall  be  a  means  of  destruc- 
tion. 

These  tremendous  accomplishments  did 
not  Just  happen,  miere  was  a  lot  of  hard, 
patient  work  by  trained  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple. I  have  every  reason  to  bellere  that  the 
challenges  which  we  now  face,  both  domestic 
and  international,  can  be  met  by  similar 
dedicated  efforts  by  people  of  good  wlU  every- 


WEST  GERMAN  AND  PRENCTH  NU- 
CLEAR  EXPORTS  POSE  A  DIRECT 
THREAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  to  sound  an  alarm  that  the  nu- 
clear expK>rt  programs  of  West  Oermany 
and  France  pose  a  direct  threat  to  world 
peace. 

These  are  harsh  words  to  be  i^iplled 
to  two  of  our  closest  allies,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  unless  the  danger  is  stated 
bluntly,  a  climate  conducive  to  establish> 
Ing  a  nuclear  world  order  cannot  be 
achieved  in  time  to  prevent  a  rapid,  glo- 
bal spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

By  a  "nuclear  world  order."  I  mean 
cooperative  arrangements  among  the 
nuclear  supplier  nations,  and  between 
the  suppliers  group  and  recipient  nations, 
that  wdl  promote  the  sale  of  reactors  for 
goierating  electricity  without  promoting 
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the  production  and  Stockpiling  of  weap- 
ons-grade nuclear  material  in  nations 
not  now  possessing  atomic  bombs. 

It  would  seem,  l£r.  President,  that 
achieving  such  an  international  system 
would  be  in  everyone's  interest — particu- 
larly in  the  interest  I  of  advanced  indus- 
trial nations  which  have  the  most  to  lose 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  warfare  or  nu- 
clear terrorism.  But  tecent  diplomatic  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  to  achieve  this 


goal,  in  the  wake 
nuclear  explosion 
blocked  by  the  Ge: 

Last  year's  meet: 
nuclear  suppliers  in 


India's  "peaceful" 

1974,   have   been 

and  the  French. 

s  of  the  principal 

ndon  failed  to  pro- 


duce an  agreement  on  limiting  "sensi- 
tive" nuclear  exports  because  of  German 
and  French  opposition.  These  exports  in- 
volve facilities  for  nroducing  plutonium 
and  uranium  in  a  form  suitable  for  mak- 
ing atomic  bombs  asl  well  as  reactor  fuel. 

The  United  States^  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, does  not  expott  these  facilities — 
Plutonium  reprocessing  and  uranium  en- 
richment plants.  Initead,  we  export  re- 
actor fuel  in  a  diluted  form  imsuitable 
for  weaponsmakingl  We  also  impose 
tight  restrictions  on  the  separation  of 
Plutonium  from  th^  spent  fuel  of  the 
reactors  we  sell  abroad.  Plutonium,  a 
waste  product  of  reactors,  is  atom  bomb 
material  in  its  pu-e,  separated  form. 
Therefore,  we  have  not  permitted  any 
of  our  customers  to  separate  plutonium 
because  of  the  obvlsus  danger  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  economic  need  for  re- 
cycled Plutonium  as  reactor  fuel  at  this 
time. 

The  Germans  an©  the  French,  how- 
ever, are  offering  td  sell  dangerous  nu- 
clear-fuel productio]  i  facilities  as  an  in- 
centive for  potential  customers  to  buy 
their  reactors  instead  of  reactors  sold 
by  the  United  States.  This  is  a  form  of 
cutthroat  competition  that  must  be 
stopped  before  the  w  )rld  is  put  in  peril. 

Earlier  this  year  the  United  States 
appUed  sufBcient  pressure  on  South 
Korea  to  cause  a  cancellation  of  a  Ko- 
rean order  for  a  piqtonium  reprocessing 
plant  from  Prance.  |  But  Prance  is  pro- 
ceeding with  an  agreement  to  sell  a  re- 
processing plant  to  Pakistan  over  U.S. 
objections. 

Last  year,  ^erm^ny,  pulled  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  reactor  jtieal  with  Brazil 
away  from  the  United  States  by  offering, 
in  addition  to  the  reactors,  a  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle — that  is,  lu^niiun  en- 
richment and  pluionlimi  reprocessing 
plants.  Germany  Ignored  objections 
raised  by  Secretary  pf  State  Kissinger  In 
a  meeting  in  Washihgton  last  June  with 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher.  In  fact,  just 
8  days  after  that  meeting,  German  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt  said  |it  a  press  conference 
in  Bonn  that  he  ha^  not  heard  "a  word 
of  criticism"  fromi  the  United  States. 
"Nobody  protested  against  it  in  any  way 
at  any  time,"  Chancellor  Schmidt  was 
quoted  as  saying.    J 

One  possible  expnnation  of  the  Ger- 
man refusal  to  heed'or  even  acknowledge 
our  objections  wa.s  tjiat  the  German  Gov- 
ernment learned  ot  a  last-ditch  effort 
by  the  Bechtel  Corj .,  an  American  reac- 
tor construction  firm,  to  sell  Brazil  an 
enrichment  plant.  This  was  learned  at 
the  time  our  diplomiits  in  Bonn  were  say- 


ing that  U.S.  policy  prohibits  such  sales. 
The  Bechtel  action  was  seen  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  proof  that  the  United  States 
was  using  nonproliferation  as  a  smoke- 
screen for  expanding  American  domina- 
tion of  the  world  reactor  market. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  deeply 
disturbing  reports  that  Germany,  em- 
boldened by  its  success  in  Brazil,  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  equally  dangerous  deal 
to  Iran.  ThLs  time,  however,  there  can  be 
little  confusion  as  to  U.S.  intentions.  It 
is  known  that  our  diplomats  have  been 
strenuoiisly  trying  to  convince  the  Iran- 
ians not  to  Insist  on  enrichment  or  re- 
processing plants  as  part  of  the  reactor 
deals  they  are  now  negotiating  with  us, 
as  well  as  with  Germany  and  Prance.  At 
the  very  least,  we  are  trying  to  persuade 
Iran  not  to  build  these  fuel  plants  on  a 
national  basis,  but  rather  to  join  In 
multinational  nuclear  fuel  ventures.  This 
diplomatic  effort  is  being  undermined  by 
Germany,  which  seems  as  determined  to 
inject  nuclear  weapons  capability  in  the 
Middle  East  as  it  did  in  Latin  America. 
Israel's  reported  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pability was  made  possible  by  the  export 
of  an  unsafeguarded  research  reactor 
by  France  in  the  early  1960's. 

Recent  articles  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  in  the  West  German  news  magazine 
Der  Spiegel,  give  details  of  thW  latest 
German  effort  to  promote  their/reactor 
sales  by  offering  enrichment  ang  reproc- 
essing plants. 

On  April  17,  the  Times  re^rted  that 
German-Iranian  talks  wijr  begin  next 
month  in  Teheran.  The  article  Included 
the  following  indication  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  subjecting  themselves  to  few 
constraints: 

"There  la  nothing  concrete  yet,"  said  Dr. 
Wolf  J.  Schmldt-Kuster  of  the  Ministry  of 
Research  and  Technology,  "but  no  area  of 
technology  has  been  excluded  from  the  dlB- 
cusslons.  Including  reprocessing."  Earlier 
this  year,  West  Germany  and  Iran  reached 
tentative  agreement  on  an  outline  for  a  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreement,  but  did  not 
make  it  public. 

The  Der  Spiegel  article  of  March  15 
explains  why  the  German  Government 
has  been  so  secretive  about  its  dealings 
with  Iran: 

"The  public  was  not  to  be  informed  for 
the  time  being".  It  says  bluntly  In  a  Cabinet 
bill  on  a  cooperation  agreement  with  Iran, 
which  was  approved  by  the  [West  Oerman] 
Federal  Government  on  January  14, 1976.  The 
reason  for  this  secretlveness :  The  text  ot  the 
agreement  and  Its  provisions  "do  not  pre- 
clude any  and  all  criticism  by  world  opinion." 

The  German  magazine  was  critical  of 
overall  German  nuclear  export  policy: 

The  responsible  politicians  are  concerned 
little,  mostly  not  at  all,  about  the  fact  that, 
along  with  the  sale  of  complete  nuclear 
plants,  production  techniques  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  atom  bombs  are  exported,  and  that 
nations  with  a  highly  dubious  reputation  are 
being  served  bomb  technology  on  a  sUver 
platter. 

Der  Spiegel  also  reported  that  at  a 
cabinet  meeting  last  October  it  was  de- 
cided that,  in  the  words  of  Research 
Minister  Matthofer,  German  atomic 
pi:ir>ts  are  to  be  delivered  to  any  coun- 
try on  earth  "if  they  can  pay  for  It."  But 
the  article  also  noted  that  the  Bundestag 
has  not  been  informed  of  this  policy: 


The  Bundestag  held  a  four-hour  debate  on 
nuclear  energy  on  January  22,  but  didn't  say 
a  word  about  the  export  of  the  dangerotu 
commodity.  The  Government  Is  careful  not 
to  Impart  to  the  Deputies  even  a  little  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
April  17  and  a  translation  of  the  Der 
Spiegel  article  of  March  15,  which  was 
prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  These  reports  indi- 
cate, Mr.  President,  that  West  Germany 
is  not  of  a  mind  to  forego  lucrative  nu- 
clear exports  simply  because  they  are 
dangerous.  French  efforts  to  sell  reproc- 
essing plants  on  the  world  market  indi- 
cate that  they  are  of  the  same  persuasion 
as  the  Germans.  The  German  and 
French  position  became  clear  at  the  nu- 
clear suppliers  conference  when  the 
United  States  explored  the  possibility  of 
banning  the  export  of  enrichment  and 
reprocessing  plants  to  individual  nations. 

The  best  that  could  be  achieved  at  the 
suppliers  conference  was  an  agreement 
to  extend  the  safeguards  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  IAEA,  to 
any  such  exported  facility,  and  to  any  fa- 
cilities that  a  recipient  coimtry  may  build 
on  its  own  utilizing  the  technology  of  the 
original  exported  plant.  There  is  con- 
siderable export  opinion,  however,  that 
these  safeguards  are  inadequate,  incom- 
plete and  subject  to  manipulation  or  out. 
right  abrogation  by  the  recipient  coim- 
try. There  is  also  the  concern  that  these 
safeguards  will  be  used  to  justify  the 
widespread  export  of  facilities  that  will, 
in  turn,  cause  stockpiles  of  atom  bomb 
material  to  crop  up  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President  some  simple  nuclear 
arithmetic  makes  clear  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger.  The  average  reactor  ex- 
ported today  produces,  in  addition  to  a 
billion  watts  of  electricity,  about  500 
pounds  of  plutonium  a  year.  This  is 
enough  electricity  to  provide  for  a  city 
of  1  million  people.  It  is  also  enough 
Plutonium  to  devastate  several  cities  of 
that  size.  Ten  pounds  of  plutonium,  once 
separated  from  spent  reactor  fuel.  Is 
enough  for  one  Nagasaki-scale  bomb. 

By  1990,  reactors  in  the  developing 
world  alone  will  be  generating  30,000 
pounds  of  Plutonium  annually — the 
equivalent  of  3,000  atomic  bombs.  By  the 
end  of  the  century,  nuclear  power- 
plants  throughout  t^e  world  will  be 
generating  enough  plutonium  to  pro- 
duce between  100,000  and  200,000 
atomic  bombs  a  year.  If  each  nation  has 
its  own  stockpile,  even  assuming  that 
the  stockpile  is  declared  for  peaceful 
purposes  under  IAEA  safeguards,  the 
normal  events  of  history — revolution, 
terrorism,  regional  conflicts  and  mad 
dictators — will  take  on  an  added  nu- 
clear dimension.  The  danger  should  be 
clear  for  all  to  see. 

Why,  then,  are  Germany  and  Prance 
Intent  on  exporting  the  facilities  thai 
will  make  these  stockpiles  possible? 

Clearly,  tiielr  need  to  export,  so  as  not 
to  lose  billions  of  dollars  and  tens  of 
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thousands  of  Jobs  to  the  United  States 
in  a  high-technology  area.  Is  a  key 
factor  here. 

But  the  key  to  the  dangerous  turn 
that  international  nuclear  competition 
has  taken  can  be  found  In  several  as- 
pects of  our  own  atoms  for  peace  pro- 
gram. As  the  source  of  70  percent  of 
the  civilian  nuclear  technology  being 
used  in  the  world  today,  the  United 
States  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
its  potential  misuse  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. 

First,  there  Is  a  terrible  Irony  In  the 
fact  that  the  reactors  now  being  sold 
by  Germany  and  Prance  In  competition 
with  our  own  reactors  are  based  on 
designs  that  American  companies,  prin- 
cipally Westinghouse  and  General  Elec- 
tric, sold  to  German  and  French  manu- 
facturers. These  exports  of  our  reactor 
technology  were  approved  by  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  without  re- 
quiring, as  a  condition  of  sale  that  the 
Germans  and  French  not  engage  in 
their  present  practice  of  offering  nu- 
clear-fuel production  facilities  as  an  In- 
centive to  buy  their  reactors.  The  fact 
that  French  and  German  reactors  are 
virtually  identical  to  U.S.  reactors — 
even  to  the  extent  that  they  wUl  use 
fuel  and  parts  made  In  the  United 
States  of  America — serves  to  add  insult 
to  injury. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  not  in- 
creased its  uranium  enrichment  capacity 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  world 
demand  for  reactor  fuel,  thereby  inject- 
ing a  note  of  uncertainty  in  continued 
fuel  supplies.  This  shortsightedness  on 
our  part  has  had  the  effect  of  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  independent  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  capability  in 
other  countries  and  of  helping  to  justify 
the  sale  of  these  plants  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French, 

Thhrd,  although  the  United  States  has 
been  a  principal  supporter  of  the  IAEA 
and  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Non-Prolif era- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  NPT,  we  con- 
tinue to  export  our  reactors  and  re- 
actor fuel  to  nations  that  refuse  to  rati- 
fy the  NPT,  refuse  to  accept  IAEA  safe- 
guards on  all  their  nuclear  activities,  and 
refuse  to  pledge  not  to  set  off  nuclear 
explosions.  The  low-enriched  fuel  we  ex- 
port is  not  suitable  for  weapons,  but  the 
spent  fuel  removed  from  the  reactor 
contains  large  quantities  of  plutonium 
that  can  be  separated  into  explosive  ma- 
terial by  means  of  reprocessing  plants 
exported  by  Germany  and  France.  As 
noted  above,  we  must  give  permission 
for  separation  of  plutonium  from  U.S.- 
supplied  fuel,  but  we  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  deny  permission  for  plutonium 
separation  In  a  facility  safeguarded  by 
the  IAEA — ^particularly  one  operated  by 
a  party  to  the  NPT. 

Fourth,  although  the  United  States  has 
been  the  world's  leading  nuclear  tech- 
nology nation,  we  have  not  developed 
material  accounting  and  physical  secu- 
rity safeguards  capable  of  reducing  risks 
of  diversion,  theft  and  sabotage  to  ac- 
ceptable levels.  Nuclear  material  account- 
ing is  particularly  primitive,  and  several 
experts  consider  it  not  difficult  to  divert 
small,  but  strategically  significant, 
amounts  of  weapons-grade  material  un- 
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der  the  measurement  and  bookkeeping 
systems  presently  used  by  the  United 
States  and  the  IAEA. 

Several  of  the  developing  nations  now 
seeking  to  establish  nuclear  programs, 
complete  with  their  ovra  fuel  facilities, 
are  suspected  of  having  weapons  inten- 
tions either  because  they  have  refused 
^to  ratify  the  Treaty  for  the  Non -Prolif- 
eration of  Nuclear  Weapons — Argentina, 
Brazil,  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  and  Is- 
rael— or  because  of  national  security 
considerations  that  could  override  their 
obligations  under  the  NPT — South 
Korea,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  little  time  remains  to 
correct  the  present  dangerous  situation. 
There  is  still  time  so  long  as  most  of  the 
Plutonium  produced  hi  civilian  power  re- 
actors remains  unseparated  In  spent  fuel. 

An  International  system  must  be  de- 
vised that  encourages  the  sale  of  re- 
actors to  meet  legitimate  energy  needs 
without  proliferating  the  capability  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons.  Although  the 
United  States  does  not  have  the  leverage 
that  it  had  in  the  recent  past  to  bring 
about  such  a  system,  it  still  retains  con- 
siderable influence  and  power  to  attain 
nonproUferation  objectives. 

What  is  lacking  is  a  plan  that  will  be 
both  fair  and  effective.  It  must  be  fair 
to  convince  other  nuclear  suppliers  that 
we  are  not  using  nonproliferation  as  a 
smokescreen  to  protect  U.S.  dominance 
of  the  world  reactor  market,  and  to  con- 
vince the  developing  world  that  we  are 
not  engaging  in  a  form  of  technological 
imperalism  that  denies  them  access  to 
facilities  and  material  that  axe  freely 
available  to  the  industrialized  countries. 
It  must  be  effective  to  reassure  even  the 
most  skeptical  and  antagonistic  nations 
that  loopholes  cannot  be  found  to  per- 
mit the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabiUty  through  civilian  nuclear  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  that 
when  the  suppliers  meeting  reconvenes 
in  June,  the  United  States  offer  to  rater 
into  a  market-sharing  arrangement  with 
the  other  suppliers  to  guarantee  each 
supplier  a  minimum  number  of  reactor 
sales  a  year.  This  would  eliminate  the 
cutthroat  competition  that  has  led  Ger- 
many and  France  to  sell  fuel  facilities 
that  will  result  in  the  widespread  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  material.  lUs  arrange- 
ment would  permit  a  combined  multi- 
national and  bilateral  approach  among 
the  suppliers  to  provide  nuclear  fuel  serv- 
ices to  recipient  countries  on  a  cheap, 
reliable,  and  nondiscriminatory  basts. 
Such  an  arrangemoit  can  be  designed 
with  symmetry  to  keep  the  special  priv- 
ileges of  the  supplier  countries  to  a  mini- 
mum and  to  promote  maYimnni  involve- 
ment of  the  recipient  countries. 

Most  important,  is  the  question  of  ac- 
cess to  weapons-grade  material,  partic- 
ularly Plutonium.  If  the  recipient  coun- 
tries are  to  be  denied  access  to  separated 
Plutonium,  why  should  the  supplier  na- 
tions have  £Mx:ess  to  It  before  it  Is  com- 
mercially needed  as  a  reactor  fuel?  Plu- 
tonium will  not  be  required  commer- 
cially until  such  time  as  the  breeder  re- 
actor achieves  commercial  application — 
probably  at  least  10  to  20  years  from  now. 
The  wisest  course  may  be  for  the  sup- 


pliers to  agree  not  to  reprocess  plutonium 
until  that  time.  Or,  the  supplier  coun- 
tries could  reprocess  plutoniimi  from 
spent  fuel  and  then  immediately  ttiIt  it 
with  natural  uranium  for  use  as  diluted 
reactor  fuel  that  is  unsuitable  for  we w 
ons  purposes. 

Such  even-handedness  by  the  suppliers 
would  go  far  toward  reassuring  the  re- 
cipient nations  without  in  any  way  crip- 
pling the  present  conunercial  nuclear 
program.  Tlie  safest  place  for  plutonium 
is  in  the  highly  radioactive  and  inacces-  - 
sible  spent  fuel,  and  this  should  be 
shipped  back  to  the  original  fuel  suppUer 
for  safe  storage  under  multinational 
control. 

The  United  States  should  consider 
utilizing  the  soon-to-be-completed  re- 
processing plant  at  Barnwell,  S.C.,  for 
these  purposes  under  multinational  man- 
agement and  IAEA  safeguards. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  there  would 
be  sirfflcient  economic  incentives  to  win 
the  participation  of  the  oMbiex  suppliers, 
particularly  France  and  Germany,  in 
these  cooperative  arrangements.  But  the 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  use 
whatever  leverage  is  stUl  available  to  in- 
sure their  participation. 

The  implied  threat  to  use  such  lever- 
age must  be  credible.  The  only  credible 
threat  still  available  to  the  United  States 
involves  the  cutoff  of  enriched  uranium 
fuel  to  supplier  nations  that  refuse  to 
join  in  meeting  basic  nonproUferation 
objectives. 

The  two  most  troublesome  nuclear 
suppliers,  France  and  West  Germany,  are 
developing  their  own  uranium  enrich- 
ment capabihty,  as  noted  above.  However, 
these  facilities  will  not  be  in  full  pro- 
duction until  the  early  1980's,  and  cur- 
rent data  Indicates  that  these  facilities 
will  produce  only  enpugh  enriched 
uranium  to  fuel  their  own  domestic  re- 
actors through  1990.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  France  and  Germany  will  re- 
quire outside  sources  of  enriched  ura- 
nium in  order  to  engage  in  a  reactor  ex- 
port program. 

If  the  United  States  should  cut  off  en- 
riched uranium  to  France  and  Germany, 
the  only  alternative  supplier  would  be 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  has 
not  determined  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  cooperate  in  an  embargo  of  re- 
actor fuel  shipments  to  France  and  Ger- 
many in  order  to  achieve  nonprolifera- 
tion objectives.  Even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  cooperate  in  such  an  effort, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  Prance  and  Ger- 
many are  prepared  to  rely  solely  on  the 
Russians.  Furthermore,  the  French  and 
Germfm  Governments  would  have  to  ex- 
plain to  their  own  people  why  defiance 
of  the  United  States  nn  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  warrants  reliance  on  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  vital  fuel. 

A  cut-off  of  nuclear  fud  by  the  United 
States  should  be  unnecessary  once 
France  and  Germany  are  convinced  that 
we  are  prepared  to  act  In  order  to  attain 
our  nonproliferation  objectives.  If  the 
threat  is  credible,  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  out 

An  integrated  worldwide  nuclear  mar- 
ket, as  I  have  proposed,  should  make  It 
possible  to  develop  an  effective  system 
of  sanctions  against  nations  that  choose 
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to  operate  their  nuilear  programs  out- 
side of  the  system.  /  broad  consensus  on 
sanctiODS  should  giDw  out  of  a  strong 
mutual  Interest  in  d  sveloping  cheap  nu- 
clear energy  without  the  danger  of 
weapons  spread.  Nsitlons  that  insist  on 
operating  unsafegukrded  reactors  and 
fuel  facilities,  and  o^  developing  nuclear 
explosion  programsJwIll  be  easily  identl- 
fed  as  having  nuclear  weapons  inten- 
tions. Nuclear  trads  and  genersJ  com- 
mercial embargoes  can  be  imposed 
against  these  naticns  to  Isolate  them 
from  the  world  commimity. 

Such  embargoes,  i  I  applied  universally 
to  cover  all  technology  items,  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  develop  an  indigenous  nu- 
clear program. 

The  strong  consensus  underlying  an 
Integrated  market  Approach  to  control- 
ling nuclear  proliferation  would  also  per- 
mit a  more  eSectifre  system  of  IAEA 
safeguards  than  is  liow  possible  for  de- 
tecting dlvendons  an  d  weapons  activities. 

It  Is  essential.  Mi .  President,  that  we 
win  the  cooperation]of  our  allies,  France 
ftnrt  West  Oermany.  if  the  atom  is  to  be 
controlled  for  peacifiU  purposes.  With- 
out their  cooperatioi,  the  prospect  is  for 
a  world  of  nuclear  anarchy,  which  In 
turn  can  only  lead  t4  v/idespread  nuclear 


Violence. 

I  am  convinced 
ation  can  be  conti 
will  and  the  wisdoi 


it  nuclear  prollfer- 
led,  if  we  have  the 
to  do  so. 

btr  1 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  TlxneB,  Apr.  18.  19781 

Bonn's  Atom  Offie  ip  Irak  Sms  a  Dzbatz 

ON  Sharing 

(By  Craig  1 '..  Wlidtney) 

Bonn,  AprU  18.— Ea  rly  next  month,  a  ne- 
gotiating team  of  Wee  i,  German  and  Iranian 
atomic-energy  spedall  its  will  meet  In  T^e- 
ran  to  discuss  a  queitlon  that  la  likely  to 
be  a  point  oi  confllcb  between  the  United 
States.  Its  European  e  llles.  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  for  decades. 

The  question  Is  whether  industrialized 
countries  like  West  0ermany  Should  share 
with  third-world  couiltrles  like  Iran  the  nu- 
clear science  and  teoinlques  that  could  be 
used  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  United  States,  has  in  effect  a  ban  on 
••sensitive"  exports,  ifot  the  West  Oermans 
will  discuss  this  area  iwlth  Iran  and  actually 
made  a  comprebenslT4  nuclear  export  agree- 
ment with  Brazil  last  year. 

Iran  wants  nuclear  technology,  not  Just 
one  or  two  atomic  rectors  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, but  the  wholfe  range  of  equipment, 
scientific  techniques  knd  nuclear  knowledge 
needed  to  realize  aiab  Mohammed  Rlza 
Pahlevl's  plans  to  mafe  his  country  a  major 
modem  industrial 

The  full   technol 
processes    for   enrlc' 
processing  the  fuel 
reactor,  removing  pi 
products  of  atomic  n 
could  be  used  to 

Although   Iran   slj 


Includes  "sensitive" 
ig    uranium    and   re- 


lements  of  a  nuclear 
tonlum  and  other  by- 
ctlon.  This  technology 
atomic  bombs, 
ed  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  ahd  is  committed  not  to 
develop  nuclear  explpsives,  the  Shah  could 
not  get  "sensitive"  nuclear  technology  from 


the  United  States.  As 
Administration  does 


of  equipment  and  teshnlques  that  could  be 
used  to  m*ke  bombf,  no  matter  what  the 
buyer  promises. 
But  the  West  Oermbns  say  they  are  willing 


to  discuss  any  area 
tiMtr  faith  In  tight 


a  matter  of  policy,  the 
not  permit  the  export 


of  technology,  placing 
controls  and  Interna- 


tional supervision  of  the  •'sensitive"  Instal- 
lations they  export  to  the  developing  world. 

Exports  are  the  heart  of  the  West  German 
economy,  and  the  Oermans  feel  they  simply 
cannot  afford  to  be  cut  out  of  the  high-tech- 
nology export  field.  "They  missed  out  on  aero- 
space and  computer  technology,"  an  Ameri- 
can businessman  here  commented,  "and  they 
see  nuclear  technology  as  the  big  area  of  the 
futiire — they're  Just  not  willing  to  lose  this 
one." 

The  French  are  engaged  In  an  equally 
vigorous  nuclear  export  drive,  reportedly  In- 
volving the  sale  of  plutonlum-reprocesslng 
plants  to  such  countries  as  South  Korean 
and  Pakistan.  Under  American  pressure. 
South  Korea  decided  not  to  go  through  with 
the  deal,  but  the  French  are  as  eager  as  the 
West  Germans  not  to  lose  a  share  of  the  nu- 
clear technology  market.  " 

A   KVOX  STAKE 

Billions  of  doUars  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
jol}Q_even  the  economic  future  of  Western 
Europe — are  at  stake,  they  feel. 

And  as  an  offlcUl  of  Kraftwerk  Union,  the 
seven-year-old  West  German  manufacturer  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  explained,  "Wherever 
we  look — In  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand. 
South  Korea — the  Americans  have  already 
been  there.  The  third  world  Is  the  only  open 
market  left." 

The  United  States  will  meet  with  six  other 
nuclear-supplier  countries  In  London  In 
Jvme,  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer said  the  central  Issue  would  be  that  of 
exporting  reprocessing  plants.  The  United 
States  believes  that  they  should  be  xmder 
multinational  control;  West  German  experts 
say  this  would  be  unrealistic  In  the  case  of 
countries  like  Iran  that  are  In  politically  un- 
stable regions. 

What  the  West  German  negotiators  will 
agree  on  In  Teheran  next  month  Is  unclear.  It 
Is  certain,  the  West  Germans  say.  that  If  any 
comprehensive  nuclear  agreement  Is  reached 
with  Iran  It  woiUd  be  tightly  controlled. 

"There  Is  nothing  concrete  yet,"  said  Dr. 
Wolf-J.  Schmldt-Kuster  of  the  Ministry  of 
Research  and  Technology,  "but  no  area  of 
technology  has  been  excluded  from  the  dls- 
ciisslons.  Including  reprocessing."  Earlier  this 
year.  West  Germany  and  Iran  reached  tenta- 
tive agreement  on  an  outUne  for  a  nuclear- 
cooperation  agreement,  but  did  not  make  It 
public. 

Sensitivity  about  the  risk  of  an  uncontrol- 
lable spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  ninnlng  so 
high  In  the  United  States  that  Washington 
and  Bonn  nearly  clashed  openly  last  June 
when  West  Germany  signed  the  world's  first 
complete  nuclear-technology  export  agree- 
ment, with  BrazU. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  Der  Spiegel  at- 
tacked the  Government  last  month  with  a 
long  article  that  said  In  part:  "The  respon- 
sible politicians  seem  to  worry  little.  If  at  all, 
about  the  danger  that  states  with  a  highly 
doubful  reputation  are  being  helped  to  ef- 
fortless acquisition  of  nuclear-weapons  tech- 
nology." 

But  after  the  Brazilian  experience,  accord- 
ing to  Government  and  Industry  officials  In- 
terviewed for  this  article,  the  West  Germans 
have  become  not  only  sensitive  but  also 
acutely  defensive  about  the  Issue. 

The  Issue  Is  one  that  will  not  be  dis- 
missed by  the  controls,  safeguards  and  In- 
ternational supervision  that  the  West  Ger- 
nians  tied  Into  the  agreement  with  Brazil 
and  will  tie  Into  any  other  nuclear  coopera- 
tion treaty,  as  Dr.  Schmldt-KUster  em- 
phasized. 

KISSINGER    UNHAPFT 

Despite  the  controls,  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Vienna-based  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  Secretary  Kissinger  was 
known  to  be  unhappy  about  West  Germany's 
agreement  with  Brazil.  On  Capitol  Hill  there 
were  calls  for  the  United  States  and  the  So- 


viet Union  to  agree  to  cut  off  France  and 
West  Germany  from  suppUes  of  enriched 
uranium  for  their  own  nuclear-power  plants 
unless  they  agree  not  to  export  to  "untrust- 
worthy" countries. 

Since  Brazil,  the  West  Germans  have  been 
more  circumspect.  For  example,  after  Egypt's 
President  Anwar  el-Sadat,  ended  his  visit 
here  April  1  he  toured  the  1,200-megawatt 
nuclear -power  plant  at  Blblls.  Both  Iran  and 
Brazil  have  already  each  ordered  two  like  It. 
Mr.  Sadat  was  given  a  gold-plated  hard 
hat  as  a  souvenir,  but  he  took  Uttle  else  away 
from  the  visit.  Even  though  the  Biblls  pree- 
Burlzed-water  reactors  contain  little  mili- 
tarily useful  technology,  the  West  German 
Government  had  assured  Washington  In  ad- 
vance that  Bonn  did  not  plan  to  seU  any  nu- 
clear reactors  to  Egypt  untU  the  United 
States  did. 

According  to  the  experts,  however,  reactors 
are  not  the  main  problem — the  "sensitive 
technology"  used  In  enriching  the  uranium 
fuel  and  recovering  plutonlum  and  uranlum- 
235  from  spent  fuel  cells  poses  the  danger. 
Plutonlum  has  no  present  practical  use, 
American  experts  say,  except  In  bombs. 

But  American  efforts  within  the  group 
of  nuclear-supplier  nations  have  failed  so 
far  to  get  the  Germans  and  the  French  to 
agree  not  to  export  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing devices. 

There  Is  an  enormous  amount  of  suspicion 
here  that  behind  the  U.S.  drive  for  tighter 
controls  Is  a  desire  to  corner  the  vast  world 
nuclear-technology  market  for  American 
companies  like  Westlnghouse  and  General 
Electric. 

Joachim  Hospe,  an  ofQclal  of  Kraftwerk 
Union,  said  In  Frankfurt:  "To  fully  exploit 
our  nuclear  power  plant  capacity,  we  have 
to  land  at  least  three  contracts  a  year  for 
deUvery  abroad.  The  market  here  is  about 
saturated  and  the  United  States  has  cornered 
most  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  we  have  to  con- 
centrate on  the  third  world." 

Operating  within  the  framework  of  the 
nuclear-cooperation  agreements  West  Oer- 
many has  with  BrazU,  Canada.  Rumania, 
Pakistan,  India,  Iran  and  Chile  (the  last  one 
dormant  since  the  military  coup  there) 
Kraftwerk  Union  now  has  27  power-plant 
orders  on  Its  books.  It  Is  big  business:  the 
average  price  for  a  1,200-megawatt  nuclear 
plant  is  about  $600  million. 

Kraftwerk  Union  also  bid  to  buUd  two 
nuclear  plants  In  South  Africa,  where  It  Is  in 
competition  with  both  American  and  French 
concerns.  But  according  to  some  West  Ger- 
man officials  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
may  veto  any  deal  with  South  Africa  because 
the  white  minority  Government  there  Is  po- 
litically offensive  to  many  members  of  his 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

Another  proposal,  a  three-year-old  plan  to 
build  a  nuclear-power  plant  at  Kaliningrad 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  f eU  through  last  month 
after  the  Russians  refused  to  let  the  electric- 
transmission  lines  run  through  East  Oer- 
many to  supply  West  Berlin. 

"It's  too  bad,"  Mr.  Hospe  said,  "Russia  could 
have  been  a  market.  You  see  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  now  reaUy  all  we 
have." 

The  controversial  treaty  with  BrazU  was 
signed  here  last  June  27,  and  Karl-Heinz 
Scholtyssek,  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry, described  It  In  an  interview  as  "a 
model." 

The  agreement  provides  for  exploration  for 
uranium  ore  In  Brazil  to  supply  West  Ger- 
many's needs,  now  met  largely  by  supplies 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  return,  the  West  Germans  wUl  give  Bra- 
zil access  to  the  separation-nozzle  uranium- 
enrichment  process  developed  here,  and  build 
a  pilot  reprocessing  plant  In  BrazU.  The  m- 
stallatlon  Is  capable  of  separating  and  ex- 
tracting weapons-grade  plutonlum  from  used 
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reactor  fuel  elements — a  "complete  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,"  in  other  words. 

"The  Brazilians  want  to  buy  as  many  as 
eight  large  pressurlzed-water  power-plant 
reactors  from  tis."  Mr.  Schmidt  KOster  said, 
"and  If  they  have  that  many,  by  1990,  they 
will  need  their  own  facilities  for  enriching 
and  reprocessing  the  fuel.  Otherwise  they'd 
have  to  be  transporting  this  dangerous  ma- 
terial thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean,  to 
Oermany,  and  there  are  objections  aU  the 
time  to  doing  that  sort  of  thing  here." 

Mr.  Scholtyssek  pointed  out  that  the  Bra- 
zilians pledged  In  the  treaty  not  to  use  either 
the  equipment  or  the  technology  they  get 
from  West  Oermany  for  any  kind  of  nuclear 
explosive  device  even  a  "peacefvil"  one.  And, 
he  pointed  out,  an  Integral  part  of  the  agree- 
ment was  that  Brazil  had  to  submit  to  super- 
vision and  control  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  agency  and  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  West  Germany 
signed  a  treaty  insuring  these  controls  on 
Feb.  26. 

"The  technology,  in  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment. Is  explicitly  Included  in  the  controls," 
Mr.  Scholtyssek  said,  "and  the  trUateral 
agreement  cannot  be  unUaterally  abrogated. 
It  lasts  as  long  as  the  equipment  does."  Crit- 
ics like  Der  Spiegel  assert  that  equipment  the 
Brazlllaiis  develop  later  with  German  tech- 
nology can  not  be  controlled,  an  assertion 
Mr.  Scholtyssek  denies. 

The  American  Government's  attitude  is 
that  avoiding  the  export  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology like  reprocessing  and  enrichment  Is 
better  than  controls,  as  Mr.  Kissinger  said  In 
a  Senate  hearing  on  March  9. 

[Ftom  the  library  of  Congress,  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Washington,  D.O,. 
Source:  Der  Spiegel,  Mar.  15,  1978] 

BooioNO  BusiMxss  OS  BusiNzss  Wrra  xxn 
Bomb 

Up  to  now,  Bonn  has  put  over  DM  17  bU- 
llon  Into  nuclear  research.  The  Investment 
has  paid  off:  nuclear  reactors  are  rated 
among  the  export  hits  of  West  German  in- 
dustry. Yet  the  explosive  trade  has  brought 
the  Federal  Republic  under  suspicion  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  certain  developing  countries 
m  making  atom  IxMnbs. 

The  tables  seemed  to  have  been  turned: 
Hardly  had  the  peripatetic  Economics  Sin- 
ister Hans  Frlderlchs  landed  in  Teheran, 
where  he  wanted  to  discuss  oil  and  gas  sup- 
ply to  Oermany,  that  the  Shah  conveyed  his 
wishes  to  the  gentleman  from  Bonn:  Nuclear 
power  plants  "made  in  Germany"  for  Iran. 

Not  much  later — lost  fall — the  same  thing 
happened  In  the  desert  emirate  of  Kuwait: 
The  rulers  over  oU  and  sand  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  order  Immediately  a 
"Biblls"-type  nuclear  reactor.  But  Frlederlchs 
had  to  disappoint  them:  The  German  1,200 
MW  atomic  pUe,  the  most  efficient  In  the 
world.  Is  much  too  big  for  the  small  coimtry 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  (population:  880.000). 

The  pressTire  water  reactor  Blblls,  which 
has  from  the  smaU  town  in  Hessen  since  the 
spring  of  1975  been  supplying  power  to  In- 
dustrial plants  and  about  two  million  In- 
habitants, Is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
the  export  hit  of  German  Industry. 

The  top  sales  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturer, Kraftwerk  Union  (KWU).  Klaus 
Barthelt  and  Hans  Hirschmann.  Uve  out  of 
their  suitcases:  They  Jet  from  Iran  to  South 
Africa,  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Brazil,  from 
Japan  to  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 
Berthelt:  "I  have  to  negotiate  even  on  Sat- 
urdays". 

Kraftwerk  Union,  the  subsidiary  of  the  two 
electrical  groups  Siemens  and  AEG,  can  de- 
liver per  year  six  nuclear  power  plants  ready 
for  operation  and  has,  with  DM  28  billion, 
the  fattest  wad  of  orders  of  all  German  In- 
dustrial enterprises.  Its  shares,  so  far  still 
completely  in  German  hands,  are  In  demand 
worldwide,  ranging  from  the  French  mixed 


group  Salnt-Gobaln-Pont-it-MouBson  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  With  the  nuclear  agreement 
between  the  Federal  BepubUc  of  Oermany 
and  Brazil,  the  KWU  bagged  the  biggest  deal 
in  German  foreign  trade  history:  It  will  de- 
Uver  eight  reactors  and  will  help  with  the 
buUdlng  of  nuclear  plants  valued  at  DM  13 
bUlIon. 

Our  domestic  atomic  technology,  as  the 
"Deutsche  Atomforum",  an  organization  of 
the  Atomic  Lobby,  exclaims,  has  opened  up  a 
"new  dimension";  Economics  Minister  Bans 
mderlchs:  the  reactor  buUders  have  man- 
aged to  "break  through  Into  the  world  mar- 
ket": Research  Minister  Hans  MatthOfer: 
they  even  "made  the  future  safe". 

A  booming  business?  Or  perhaiMS  doing 
business  with  the  bomb? 

The  atomic  technology  for  peaceful  pvir- 
poses  Is  95%  Identical  with  the  atom  bomb 
manufacturing  process.  According  to  a  study 
of  the  renowned  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  It  is  possible  to  make  one  bomb 
per  week  from  the  waste  alone  of  the  lecMstors 
that  are  to  be  put  Into  service  In  the  next  two 
decades. 

On  May  18,  1974,  India  showed  the  last 
doubter  the  trend:  On  that  day  the  land  of 
famines  and  flood  disasters  detonated  Its  first 
atomic  bomb — ^made  of  plutonlum  that  had 
been  obtained  by  operating  an  ordinary 
atomic  power  plant. 

Since  that  time  International  demand  for 
Candu-type  reactors,  which  the  Canadians 
had  sold  to  India,  has  been  rising  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  Argentina,  Pakistan,  and  South 
Korea  have  ordered  this  reactor.  And  the 
Intelligence  services  and  the  military  have 
been  expecting  ever  since  the  next  atomic 
blast  In  one  of  those  countries  that  are  gen- 
erally considered  underdeveloped  and  that 
want  to  sneak  Into  the  big  le«tgue  through  a 
prestige-detonation:  wUl  It  be  Argentina, 
Pakistan,  Korea,  Iran;  wUl  It  be  Israel  or 
Brazil? 

The  gentlemen  In  Bonn  dont  seem  to  care. 
The  responsible  politicians  are  concerned 
Uttle,  mostly  not  at  all,  about  the  fact  that, 
along  with  the  sale  of  complete  nuclear 
plants,  production  techniques  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  atom  bombs  are  exported,  and  that 
nations  with  a  highly  dubious  reputation 
are  being  served  bomb  technology  on  a  silver 
platter. 

By  acquiring  forward-looking  nuclear 
know-how  from  West  Oermany,  the 
apartheid-Republic  of  South  Africa  Is  being 
given  new  survival  chances.  The  Brazilian 
military  regime  is  securing  its  leading  posi- 
tion in  South  America  thanks  to  German 
atomic  aid.  It  is  possible  that  German  tech- 
nology may  help  the  Shah,  with  his  great- 
power  Uluslons,  to  rise  from  the  political 
doldrums  to  atomic  superman  stature. 

The  West  German  Government,  grateful  In 
a  period  of  worldwide  recession  for  any  large 
foreign  order  garnered  by  its  Industry,  hesi- 
tates to  limit  the  fce^om  of  action  of  busi- 
nessmen by  Imposing  restraints  on  them. 
What  applies  to  weapons — self-restraint  In 
exports  as  per  Cabinet  decision — doesnt 
apply  to  atomic  faculties;  this  is  the  inviola- 
ble preserve  of  private  enterprise,  and  even 
Parliament  is  bypassed. 

The  gentlemen  in  Bonn  are  content  with 
the  NonproUferation  Treaty,  which  places  the 
expert  of  nuclear  technology  under  interna- 
tional contrcd.  Yet  a  number  of  countries 
didn't  sign  the  NonproUferation  Treaty — 
they  Include  South  Africa  and  BrazU,  as  weU 
as  most  of  the  other  potential  bomb  makers, 
called  "Schwellenm&chte"  [threshold  pow- 
ers] in  German  diplomatic  lingo.  An  addi- 
tional alibi  for  the  fact  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  Is  giving  its  atom  industry 
completely  free  rein  in  international  trans- 
actions Is  offered  only  privately.  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Oenscher:  "Any 
country  that  wants  the  bomb  can  make  it. 
For  that  it  doesn't  need  our  help." 


It's  correct,  however:  With  reactors  alone, 
without  a  complete  gra^  of  nuclear  tech- 
iwiogy,  one  can't  make  a  bomb. 

That  Is  why  aU  experts  are  agreed  that 
any  Improper  use  of  the  fuel  deUvered  for 
peaceful  purposes  can  only  be  prevented  by 
effective  controls.  But  the  West  Germans 
atent  too  fussy  about  this  very  point. 

The  ones  getting  aU  worked  up  about  this 
most  are  the  Americans:  "If  Bonn  brings 
down  this  nightmare  on  the  world.  It  will 
Jeopardize  three  decades  of  effort  to  win  the 
respect  of  Its  neighbors  and  allies",  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  Times  raged  upon  the 
closing  of  the  KWU  transaction  with  BrazU 
last  year  and  called  the  deal  sheer  "atomic 
madness".  VS.  Senator  John  Pastokc  in- 
voked the  Atlantic  Pact  because  the  Ger- 
mans "make  trouble  in  oiir  backyard". 

Washington's  irate  reaction  was  iinques- 
tlonably  due  not  merely  to  concern  about 
world  peace.  The  Americans  were  mad  about 
their  enterprises,  which  had  for  years  domi- 
nated the  atomic  world  market,  having 
missed  out  on  the  super-deal.  It  Just  seems 
plenty  irresponsible  to  dismiss  this  Ameri- 
can criticism  exclusively  as  an  ingenious  con- 
spiracy of  the  eUminated  VB.  competitors 
General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse,  as  For- 
eign lOnlster  Oenscher  ("Westlnghouse  Is 
a  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Congress")  and 
Research  Minister  Matthdfer  ("professional 
jealousy")  did. 

The  order  from  Brazil  was  for  Westlng- 
house. which  Is  already  buUdlng  nuclear  re- 
actors In  that  Latin  American  nation  any- 
how, a  practicaUy  sure  thing,  you  know.  The 
U.S.  group  had  to  pass  only  ■vthen  the  Bra- 
zilians demanded  more  than  reactors — 
plants  for  enriching  uranium  and  for  re- 
processing nuclear  fuels. 

For  the  export  of  plants  for  maniifactur- 
ing  such  sensitive  material  is  prohibited  by 
T3a.  legislation — ^and  with  reason:  Any 
country  having  an  enrichment  plant  can 
produce  as  much  charge  material  for  mairing 
atom  bombs  as  It  likes.  And  any  country 
having  a  reprocessing  plant  has  access  to  the 
bomb  base,  plutonliui. 

WhUe  In  the  past  the  Americans  were  only 
too  glad  to  export  reactors  and  aU  neces- 
sary, even  enriched  fuels,  strict  clauses  In 
the  deUvery  contracts  forced  the  receiving 
countries  to  ship  the  use-up  fuel  rods  back 
to  the  USA  for  processing  and  checking.  No- 
body was  to  be  able  to  tap  reactor-produced 
plutonlum  or  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
othM*  purposes. 

Tba  Oermans.  with  their  BrazU  package 
deal  providing  for  deUvery  of  a  complete 
reprocessing  plant,  were  the  first  to  have 
broken  through  the  nuclear  supply  monop- 
oly of  the  Americans.  And  In  the  future,  as 
decided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  called  by  Hel- 
mut Schmidt  in  the  chanceUery  last  October. 
German  atomic  plants  are  to  be  delivered  to 
any  country  on  earth.  "If  they  can  pay  for 
It"  (MatthOfer). 

The  first  to  benefit  by  the  Cabinet  order 
wUl  be  South  Africa,  which  has  Invited  bids 
for  two  reactor  units  for  a  power  plant  In 
Koeberg.  "We  cannot".  TOP  economics 
spokesman  Count  Otto  Lambsdorff  con- 
cluded, "mean  to  deliver  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  reactor  for  KSnlgsberg,  but  not  one  for 
Koeberg  just  because  we  don't  like  the  gov- 
ernment there."  Except :  The  Soviets  already 
have  the  bomb,  the  South  Africans  stiU  want 
to  make  It. 

The  atomic  laissez-faire  of  the  gentlemen 
In  Bonn  doesn't  only  aim  at  promoting  the 
sales  of  West  German  plants.  Through  a  gen- 
erous supply  policy,  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment hopes  for  better  access  to  the  atomic 
raw  material,  uranlimi.  which  is  in  fact  as 
short  in  supply  wcn'ldwlde  as  any  other 
energy  carrier. 

There  isn't  enough  uranitun  as  yet  to 
supply  the  6-14  reactors  planned  In  the  world 
by  1990.  The  presently  known  world  reserves  ' 
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will  last  until  1988.  A  i  exploration  of  the 

8tlU  uneconomical  oc(  urrences  would  pay 
only  If  the  present  u-anlum  price  of  DM 
104.00  per  kg.  were  to|  rise  to  at  least  DM 
160.00. 

Because  some  uranlu  m  producers,  such  as 
the  USA  and  Australia,  lare  already  quotatlng 
their  deliveries  and  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  Increass  In  reactor  numbers 
the  demand  for  the  rare  element  Is  Increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  B<>nn  and  Brasilia  have 
agreed  upon  a  seemlngl  7  reasonable  commer 
clal  clause  In  a  secret  lupplementary  agree' 
ment:  The  Brazilians  Wui  receive  their  en- 
richment plant,  but  win,  in  exchange,  supply 
the  Germans  with  the  desired  raw  material 
under  precisely  stlpxilal  ed  contract  terms. 

The  catch:  The  Brazl  Ian  uranium  will  still 
have  to  be  found.  Helnj  1  Schvdte,  chief  of  the 
Essen  energy  producer  Steag,  which  will  de- 
liver the  enrichment  plant:  "Geologically 
there  Is  many  a  reasor  to  believe  that  they 
have  uranium".  Accord:  ng  to  past  experience, 
however,  eight  years  w  111  go  by  between  ac- 
ceptance and  mining.  V  ntll  then  the  check  of 
the  BrazUlans  will  renialn  uncovered. 

In  order  to  help  the  South  American  cwa- 
tomer  with  the  strangd  "goods-on-presump- 
tlon-of  raw-material"  t  ransactlon,  throngs  of 
prospectors  of  the  Piankfurt  "Urangesell- 
schaXt"  are  exploring  the  Jungles  of  the 
Amazon  [river]  basin.  German  experts  are 
prospecting  also  In  Cai  lada,  Niger.  Togo,  and 
MaU;  they  even  made  t  strike  once  In  Nami- 
bia, formerly  German  J  outhwest  Africa. 

For  their  search  tie  prospecting  com- 
panies— In  addition  to  ( he  "Urangesellschaft" 
also  the  Bonn  "tJra  lerzbergbau" — receive 
subsidies  to  the  tune  o :  807o  from  the  [West 
German]  Federal  Treasury ,  subvention  that 
brings  the  two  private  1  Irms  close  to  the  risk- 
free  public  enterprises  And  the  government 
even  generously  covers  the  risk  balance. 

The  [West  German)  Federal  Government 
only  benefits  by  privat  5  prospecting,  by  ven- 
turesome business  ties:  It  keeps  Its  cover.  The 
businessmen  prepare  t  le  deal  privately,  pre- 
sent the  government,  as  In  the  case  of  Brazil, 
with  agreements  virtually  ready  for  sig- 
nature, and  then  Bonn  has  to  give  Its  O.K.  In 
the  Interest  of  full  employment  and  of  a 
floiurlshlng  Industry. 

"They  exert  pressurn.  and  we  don't  mind 
being  pressured",  as  Frlderlchs'  confident 
Dieter  Vogel  describes  he  leeway  available  to 
the  authorities. 

The  president  of  the  Bundesverband  der 
Deutschen  Industrie,  Hans-Otinther  Sohl, 
goes  even  further.  "iU  efforts  to  improve 
trade  should,  In  the  last  analysis,  be  wel- 
comed also  In  the  Inter  Bst  of  [foreign]  policy. 
Misunderstandings  mu  st  be  put  up  with." 

But  how  far  should  misunderstandings  be 
allowed  to  go?  Should  pressure  for  trade  ex- 
pansion be  allowed  to  cramp  the  politicians' 
freedom  of  action  to  s  ich  an  extent  that  In 
the  end  Industry  will  li  ty  down  the  guidelines 
of  German  foreign  poll  cy? 

The  politicians  are  <ond\icting  themselves 
thus  far  entirely  as  desired — especially  after 
the  blow  dealt  them  t  y  the  oil  embargo  and 
the  economic  crisis.  Betause  the  greatest  good 
of  the  nation,  prosperity,  is  at  stake,  the  au- 
thorities seem  to  feel  that  In  the  case  of 
ticklish  business  activities  the  best  thing  to 
do  Is  "not  to  make  any  deliberate  top-level 
dedBlon,  but  to  let  iridustry  and  a  few  sec- 
retaries of  state  have  their  way"  (SPD  Bun- 
destag member  Harold  Sch&fer).  If  some 
project  turns  out  badiy,  the  alibi  is  obvious': 
Neither  the  governmwit  leadership,  the  ad- 
ministration nor  thel  coalition  knew  any- 
thing about  It.  I 

Not  even  the  parilamentary  committee 
charged  with  giving  consideration  to  matters 
of  this  kind  was  affprded  an  examination 
of  the  agreement  wltl^  Brazil  and  of  the  In- 
suJCBcient  controls  b^llt  Into  this  arrange- 


ment. The  Bundestag 


the  decision  to  consti  act.  Jointly  with  Great 


was  bypassed  also  In 


Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  a  centrifugal 
uranium  enrichment  plant  costing  at  least 
DM  600  million. 

The  committee  members  found  out  In  the 
newspapers  that  the  government-owned 
"Gesellschaft  ftlr  Kernforschung"  (GfK)  of 
Karlsruhe  has  an  atomic  cooperation  ar- 
rangement with  South  Africa;  and  they 
fovmd  out  purely  by  chance  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  Is  enriching  natural  vuranlum 
for  German  reactors  under  the  collective  pay 
agreements  system,  secured  a  federally  guar- 
anteed escalator  clause,  possibly  obligating 
pubUc  funds:  Even  the  [West  German]  Fed- 
eral Budget  makes  no  mention  of  It,  though 
this  would  be  required. 

•The  public  was  not  to  be  Informed  for 
the  time  being",  it  says  bluntly  in  a  Cabinet 
bill  on  a  cooperation  agreement  with  Iran, 
which  was  approved  by  the  [West  German] 
Federal  Government  on  January  14,  1976. 
The  reason  for  this  secretiveness :  The  text 
of  the  agreement  and  its  provisions  "do  not 
preclude  any  and  all  criticism  by  world 
opinion". 

Yet,  clever  civil  servants  know  how  to  cir- 
cumvent not  only  Parliament  and  the  public, 
but  sometimes  even  the  responsible  Min- 
ister himself.  Thus,  Matthofer  ordered.  Im- 
mediately after  taking  office  In  May  1974,  a 
stop  to  the  DM  500  million  government  sub- 
sidies to  the  research  institute  In  Karlsrxihe 
for  the  extremely  costly  enrichment  process 
based  on  the  separation  nozzle  principle 
(SPIEGEL  No.  26, 1975) .  Fifteen  months  later 
MatthOfer  had  to  find  out  that  the  federal 
aid  had,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hans-HUger  Haunschlld,  con- 
tinued flowing.  This  very  process,  however,  is 
being  applied  in  South  Africa  and  Is  to  be 
used  m  BrazU. 

Overlapping  responsibilities  In  the  Bonn 
seat  of  government  further  obscure  the 
transactions:  For  granting  export  permits 
for  nuclear  power  plants  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics is  responsible;  arrangement  concern- 
ing possible  controls  are  watched  over  by  the 
Foreign  Office;  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
examines  questions  of  safety  In  transport 
and  operation;  the  Research  Mlnlstery,  fin- 
ally, coordinates  the  exchange  of  scientists. 
Initiates  contacts,  and  organizes.  Jointly  with 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  mixed 
commissions  in  which  the  big  deals  are 
hatched. 

SPD  Bundestag  member  Harald  Schafer 
got  a  taste  of  this  tangled  mass  of  responsi- 
bilities when  he  asked  his  fellow  party  mem- 
ber Hans-JUgen  Klschnewski,  secretary  of 
state  in  the  Foreign  Office,  for  an  answer  to 
a  specific  question.  He  referred  him,  for  re- 
sponsibility's sake,  to  party  member  Volker 
Hauff,  secretary  of  state  in  the  Research 
Ministry.  But  HatifT,  too,  played  possiun:  He 
suggested  in  his  written  answer  to  Sch&fer 
that  he  had  best  submit  his  problem  to 
Wlschnewski:  That's  where  the  Deputy  gave 
up. 

Considering  such  a  hodge-podge  of  gov- 
ernmental coordination,  it's  small  wonder 
that  the  application  of  funds  in  the  govern- 
ment-owned JUlich  and  Karlsruhe  nuclear 
research  institutes  occasonally  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  efficiency.  Besides  the  DM  600  million 
laid  out  by  Bonn  via  Jtllich  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  enrichment  plant  based  on 
the  centrifugal  separator  principle.  Karls- 
ruhe got  DM  50  million  for  continuing  to  fid- 
dle with  the  competing  separation  nozzle 
principle,  which  has  already  proved  uneco- 
nomical. 

Just  under  one-third  of  the  governmental 
research  fiinds  is  channeled  into  atomic  sci- 
ence each  year — no  wonder  atomic  tech- 
nologists from  all  over  the  world  travel  to 
the  German  atomic  workshops  to  participate, 
uncontrolled,  In  the  gravy  and  know-how. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  atomic  know-how 
is  considered  a  prime  mover  of  business 
transactions.  Bonn  has  made  agreement  on 
technological  cooperation  In  the  nuclear  area 


with  32.  mostly  underdeveloped,  nations.  In 
the  last  five  years  alone,  50  scientists  from 
South  Africa  perfected  their  skills  in  Ger- 
man labs.  Last  week  Minister  Mathdfer  went 
to  Peking  to  negotiate  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  the  33d  agreement. 

The  17  billions  thus  far  laid  out  by  the 
gentlemen  in  Bonn  for  atomic  research  are, 
of  course,  to  yield  profit.  This  gets  the  gov- 
ernment obviously  "Into  a  corner  from  which 
escape  Is  no  longer  possible  for  us"  (SPD 
Bimdestag  member  and  atomic  technologist 
Prank  Haenschke) — after  the  motto.  The 
government  aids  research,  the  result  of  this 
effort  must  be  sold,  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  investments  and  Jobs.  Where  and  at 
what  political  price  then  becomes  secondary. 

Tacitly  covered  by  Bonn  the  managers  of 
the  inscrutably  interlocked  German  atomic 
Industry  (see  graphic  representation  at  the 
end)  can  engineer  their  super-deals — with- 
out any  political  risk,  subsidized  by  govern- 
mental research  millions.  And  most  of  the 
time  everything  remains  nicely  within  the 
scope  of  legality;  for  the  laws  afford  plenty 
of  leeway,  as  demonstrated  by  the  business 
transactions  with  South  Africa  and  Brazil. 

On  August  15,  1973,  Steag,  of  Essen,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  almost  50%  federally  owned 
Ruhrkohle  AG,  which  had  acquired  the  sep- 
aration-nozzle enrichment  process.  Invented 
by  the  Karlsriihe  research  institute,  for 
conunerclallzatlon,  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Board  of  South  Af- 
rica. Contents  of  the  arrangement:  The  apar- 
theid regime  secures  a  sublicense  to  use  the 
German  know-how  and  pays  for  It  with  en- 
riched uranium.  The  fufel  Is  to  be  produced 
in  the  plant  previously  constructed  by  South 
Africa  with  German  participation. 

The  Economics  Ministry  had  no  legal  ob- 
jections to  the  agreement:  According  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  Act,  the  export  of  blueprints 
and  construction  data  is  not  subject  to  li- 
cense. Only  the  transport  of  material  re- 
quires the  approval  of  Bonn.  The  German 
Atomic  Act  reads  similarly:  Only  the  export 
of  nuclear  fuels  has  to  be  licensed,  but  not 
the  export  of  technological  know-how. 

The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  of  course, 
ratified  also  by  Bonn,  does  prohibit  the 
passing  on  of  nuclear  know-how  to  nations 
not  submitting  to  the  controls  of  the  Vienna 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) . 

When  Steag  In  1973  had  dealings  with 
South  Africa,  the  treaty,  though  signed  by 
Bonn,  had  not  yet  been  put  into  effect.  There- 
fore, the  political  authorities  wovildn't  have 
had  any  grounds  anyhow  for  taking  action 
against  Steag.  When  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  finally — on  May  2.  1975 — entered  into 
effect,  It  was  too  late.  A  few  days  before, 
Pretoria's  atomic  researchers  Abraham  Roux 
and  Walter  Grant  had  announced  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "process  of  their  own",  which 
they  now  wanted  to  translate  into  action 
"with  International  participation".  The  blue- 
prints from  Essen  and  E:arlsnihe  had  done 
their  bit. 

Now,  however,  things  aren't  quite  as  legal 
any  more.  For  Steag  has  secured  by  agree- 
ment a  20%  quota  of  the  uranium  enriched 
in  South  Africa.  This  claiise  violates  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  so  long  as  no  interna- 
tional controls  of  the  Pretoria  plant  are 
agreed  upon.  And  this  is  what  South  Africa 
is  balking  at  and  probably  with  reason. 

The  contract  between  German  and  Brazil- 
ian company  and  government  representatives, 
under  which  both  sides  had  come  to  terms 
about  the  biggest  atomic  transaction  of  all 
time.  Is  likewise  incompatible  with  the  Non- 
prollferatlon Treaty  so  long  as  no  valid  con- 
trols are  put  into  effect. 

Playing  It  cozy,  the  governments  are  doing 
a  publicity  Job  that  conceals  more  than  It 
reveals:  The  Latin  American  nation,  though 
opponent  to  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  has 
agreed  to  even  "stricter  controls"  of  German 
atomic  deliveries  than  had  been  provided  by 
this  treaty — thus  the  official  Bonn  phraseol- 
ogy as  announced  by  Hans-Dletrlcb  Genscher. 
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Qenscher'8  Brazilian  Interlocutor  Azeredo 
[?)  da  Silvelra  confirmed  that  his  country 
had  finally  even  signed  the  Treaty  of  Tla- 
telolco,  which  provides  for  a  non-nuclear 
zone  in  Central  and  South  America.  Signed, 
yes;  but  never  ratified. 

And  the  "stricter  controls"  which  Bonn 
carried  through — they  merely  affect  the  ex- 
ports of  German  firms.  Not  controlled,  how- 
ever, are  any  plants  that  Brazil  will  construct 
In  the  next  few  years  without  using  German 
materials,  but  after  German  construction 
data,  although  Inspection  Is  provided  for  un- 
der the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  State  Secre- 
tary Volker  Hauff,  unconcerned:  "The  Ger- 
man cooperation  with  Brazil  Is  a  model  for 
cooperation  with  other  countries." 

When  Genscher  ("I  dont  bother  about 
controls,  I  leave  that  to  the  experts")  did 
notice,  after  all.  the  fiaw  in  the  Treaty,  it 
was  too  late.  His  request  submitted  in  Bra- 
silia in  mid-November  of  last  year,  to  the 
effect  that  the  hosts  should  allow  the  Vienna 
Agency  to  inspect  all  atomic  plants  in  their 
country,  was  rejected  by  the  opposite  num- 
bers. 

A  tripartite  agreement  between  Brazilians, 
Germans,  and  Vienna  Atomic  Agency,  signed 
on  February  27  of  this  year,  permits  the  nu- 
clear controllers  only  to  Inspect  the  German 
deliveries  to  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  emulations 
continue  to  be  kept  out. 

The  West  Germans  of  all  people,  who  ex- 
ercise exemplary  restraint  In  arms  exports, 
can  then  pride  themselves  on  having  set  new 
landmarks  in  International  business  ethics. 

No  doubt:  The  West  German  industry  must 
become  intermixed  with  the  promising 
atomic  business  If  It  wants  to  keep  Its  tech- 
nological standing  In  the  export  markets. 
Yet:  Do  the  West  Germans  have  to  apply 
laxer  standards  to  specifications  and  controls 
than  the  USA  for  Instance? 

It  may  be  that  the  global  proliferation  of 
technology  needed  for  tinkering  with  home- 
made bombs  can  no  longer  be  checked  and 
that.  In  the  wicked  competition.  Involving 
billions,  for  the  atomic  clientele,  the  restrain- 
ing threshold  necessarily  slides  lower  and 
lower.  Tet:  Does  the  Federal  Republic  have 
to  play  the  outrider? 

National  restraint  seems  all  the  more  nec- 
essary as  International  control  Is,  In  spite  of 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  extremely  in- 
adequate. The  Vienna  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  whose  87  examiners  are  mean- 
time spot-checking  the  fuel  lists  of  117  re- 
actors, shares  the  fate  of  other  world  orgm- 
nlzatlons:  It  has  no  executive  authority,  let 
•lone  executory  powers.  It  can  "determine 
ez  post  facto  that  somewhere  fissionable 
material  has  been  diverted,  but  it  can't,  how- 
ever, take  steps  against  it"  (SPD  Bund'estag 
member  Haenschke). 

And  Werner  Ungerer,  ex-leader  of  the 
German  delegation  to  the  Vienna  Agency, 
had  to  find  out:  "It's  unlikely  that  an  opti- 
mal control  system,  to  which  all  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  all  countries  would  be  subject, 
could  ever  become  a  reality". 

The  world's  seven  leading  atomic  nations 
(USA.  Great  Britain,  France,  Soviet  Union, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany)  that  have  merged  into  the  Nu- 
clear Suppliers  Group  and  have  been  meet- 
ing since  1965  In  strict  secrecy  at  Grosvenor 
Square,  London  Wl,  passed  a  moral  code  "on 
export  behavior  In  the  area  of  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  energy".  The  fourth  of  the  to- 
tal of  10  rules:  Exceptions  from  control  "will 
be  granted".  It  says  simply  and  vaguely,  "fol- 
lowing consultation  of  the  Suppliers  part- 
ners". If  an  Importer  doesn't  wish  an  Inspec- 
tion, the  exporter  merely  needs  to  give  ad- 
vance notification  thereof — that's  all. 

The  Bonn  Foreign  Office  thereupon  took 
delight  In  a  memo  to  the  files,  intended  for 
the  Cabinet,  stating  that  the  London  docu- 
ment "marked  out  the  minimum  range  of 
measures  to  be  agreed  upon  In  the  case  of 
deliveries  of  nuclear  technology  and  mate- 


rial". And,  as  the  official  summed  up.  ob- 
viously relieved:  The  "relatively  high  Amer- 
ican (safety)  demands  failed  to  prevail". 

With  the  passage  of  their  code,  which  lays 
down  similar  competitive  terms  at  a  mini- 
mum safety  level,  the  world  suppliers  wiped 
off  the  table  a  proposal  submitted  by  UJ8. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  KisBlnger  who 
wanted  to  establish  multinational  "regional 
centers"  for  enrichment  and  reprocessing. 
Kissinger's  aim:  Improved  control,  preven- 
tion of  Plutonium  thefts,  exclusiyely  peace- 
ful use  of  the  material. 

The  Americans,  up  to  now  decried  by  mem- 
bers of  the  West  German  Government  as 
ruthless  atomic  exporters,  are  drawing  their 
conclusions  from  their  defeat  in  London.  A 
committee  of  the  UJ3.  Congress,  which  in  re- 
cent years  has  transferred  more  and  more 
power  from  the  Executive  to  the  Capitol,  Is 
planning  drastic  legislation  to  make  the  ex- 
port of  atomic  material  from  the  UJ3.  more 
difficult  for  us  or  to  cut  It  off  entirely  until 
new  international  controls  have  staved  off 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  disasters  throughout 
the  world. 

In  Bonn,  however.  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment played  possum.  The  Bundestag  held  a 
four-hour  debate  on  nuclear  energy  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  but  dldnt  say  a  word  about  the  ex- 
port of  the  dangerous  commodity.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  careful  not  to  Impart  to  the  Dep- 
uties even  a  little  awareness  of  the  problems 
that  are  Involved. 

Thus,  the  proposal  formvilated  by  senior 
atom-diplomat  Werner  Ungerer  remained  un- 
noticed. "Nations  that  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit their  total  nuclear  energy  activities  to 
International  safeguards  should  be  excluded 
on  principle  from  the  opportunity  to  secure 
their  know-how  for  building  up  a  fuel  cycling 
system  of  their  own  (from  other  cpuntrlee)". 

These  demands  that  hurt  business  might 
well  be  shelved  by  the  government — further 
warnings  by  Ungerer  against  the  Brazil  deal 
and  other  transactions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected: The  atomic  expert  was  transferred 
from  Vleima  to  the  Consulate  General  In 
New  York. 


J.  HOMER  KEMSBERQ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13,  we  lost  a  distinguished  author, 
community  leader,  and  Maryland  farm- 
er, my  good  friend  J.  Homer  Remsberg. 

Mr.  Remsberg  was  the  first  native  of 
Frederick  County  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  Agriculture. 
After  he  was  graduated,  he  served  the 
country  as  a  naval  flight  Instructor  in 
World  War  I.  then  came  home  to  Mid- 
dletown  to  commence  a  luminous  career 
in  agriculture. 

He  was  a  breeder  of  the  famous  Hol- 
stein-Prlesian  cattle,  many  of  which  he 
exported  to  Turkey  and  South  America. 
He  wrote  a  book  on  Holstein  cattle  that 
has  become  a  standard  reference.  He 
farmed  land  that  hts  family  had  tiUed 
since  1790. 

On  April  15,  the  Frederick  Post  de- 
voted an  editorial  to  Mr.  Remsberg,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Rrom  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post,  Apr.  15. 
1976] 
J.  Houss  Rkmsbkrg 

One  of  Maryland's  best  known  and  re- 
spected agriciiltural  leaders,  J.  Homer  Rems- 
berg passed  away  Tuesday  at  Ftederlck  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Mr.  Remsberg  was  bom  on  February  16. 


1897  to  tbe  late  Albert  8.  and  Clara  R.  Rems- 
berg, and  for  most  of  his  79  years  he  led 
a  very  busy  and  constructive  life.  He  waa 
a  scholar,  a  Navy  Pilot,  a  Naval  Flight  In- 
structor, a  highly  successful  farmer,  an 
author,  an  organizer  of  dairy  and  farm 
groups  and  associations,  a  breeder  and  de- 
vflloper  of  the  highly  productive  Holsteln- 
Frleslan  cattle,  a  major  leader  in  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  having  spent  three  years 
as  chairman  and  a  total  of  nine  years  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Baltimore.  This  District  is  com- 
posed of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Washington.  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico. 

With  what  Uttle  spare  time  he  must  have 
had.  he  served  as  an  Elder  In  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  (United  Church  of 
Christ)  In  his  hometown  of  Mlddletown.  and 
served  as  choir  director  for  3fi  years  and 
served  as  director  of  music  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Mr.  Remsberg  was  the  first  boy  from 
Frederick  County  to  attend  the  University 
of  Bfaryland'B  School  of  Agriculture  where 
he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Dairy 
Huabandry.  Ftom  1080  to  1945  he  was  an 
Instructor  In  vocational  agriculture  at  Mld- 
dletown High  School. 

His  list  of  past  presideney  and  past  chair- 
man posts  of  various  organizations  is  great. 
His  great  friendship  with  the  late  Dr.  Harry 
"Curly"  C.  Byrd,  past  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  kept  him  very  active 
in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  where  he  served  as  one  of  its 
presidents  as  well  as  having  served  as  past 
president  of  the  distinguished  University  of 
Maryland  Terrapin  Club. 

Mr.  Remsberg  was  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife,  the  late  Abby  Mc- 
CardeU  Remsberg.  They  are  Mrs.  Daniel  H. 
(Carol)  Bare;  Mrs.  Robert  E.  (Joyce)  Shank; 
3.  Homer  (Jack)  Remsberg  Jr.;  and  Adrian 
M.  (Mac)  Remsberg.  He  also  leaves  behind 
his  wife  Mts.  Sarah  Leiter  Remsberg  whom 
he  married  after  the  death  of  his  former 
wife. 

In  1962  a  famUy  corporation  was  formed 
and  the  farming  operations  on  the  two 
farms — one  of  which  was  the  old  family  farm 
which  Homer  bought  In  1926  and  became  the 
fifth  straight  generation  of  the  famUy  to 
c^Mrate  this  farm  which  was  first  established 
in  1790.  Both  his  sons.  Jack  and  Mac,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
have  followed  in  their  father's  footsteps  as 
successful  operators  of  large  acres  of  farm- 
land. 

His  work  with  and  for  such  organizations 
as  the  Frederick  County  Holsteln-Prieelan 
Association;  Maryland  State  Holstein  Associa- 
tion: Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  of 
America;  Atlantic  Dairy  Association;  North 
Eastern  Dairy  Conference:  Dairy  CouncU  of 
Greater  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.  and 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers 
Association;  the  National  Milk  Producwi 
Federation  as  well  as  the  National  Dairy 
CouncU  of  Chicago,  111.  have  brought  him 
many  credits  awards  and  {lersonal  friends. 
Mr.  Remsberg's  work  In  breeding  and  de- 
veloping Holstein  cattle  in  his  herd  for  ex- 
part  to  many  South  American  Countries, 
Mexico  and  Turkey  and  his  many  trips  to 
these  far  away  places,  made  him  truly  an 
ambassador  of  Good  WUl.  These,  along  with 
his  other  efforts,  had  as  an  objective  a  more 
proflltable  and  happier  living  for  farm  fami- 
lies everywhere. 

In  1966  Mr.  Remsberg  published  a  232-page 
illustrated  book  titled  "History  and  Devel- 
opment of  Holstein  Cattle  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.  1922-1965"  which  has  become 
an  agricultural  reference  book  everywhere 
and  In  1972  he  authored  a  twenty-five  year 
"History  of  the  Terrapin  Club." 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Homer  Rems- 
berg had  a  sale  and  disposed  of  all  his 
own  cattle  and  farm  equipment.  It  was  a  sad 
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Frederick  County — 

I^lddletown  Valley  and 

of  Holsteln  cattle — 

State  but  In  many 

which  his  avocation 

him.  May  he  rest  In 


the 


AGRICULTURE  ? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.'  Mr.  President,  ef- 
forts to  answer  the  (|uestion  in  the  above 
headline  started  making  the  rounds  of 
both  Washington  aril  the  farm  commu- 
nity last  year  when  the  administration 
embargoed  grain  shipments  to  both  the 
Soviets  and  to  Poland,  because  several 
labor  leaders  refuse©  to  load  the  ships. 
The  National  Ass^lation  of  Wheat 
Growers  is  attempting  to  find  out  the 
answer  by  raising  4  million  dollars  to 
finance  a  searching  [lawsuit  against  the 
Government  clalmliig  that  the  embar- 
goes cost  American  jfarmers  as  much  as 
$12  billion.  Whenever  I  go  home  to  South 
Dakota,  my  farmer  Constituents  literally 
bombard  me  with  questions  about  who 
In  the  Government  as  juggling  the  prod- 
uct that  the  Preside^it  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  imploted  them  to  raise  in 
great  abundance.      [ 

So  that  the  admlnjlstration  can  be  un- 
der no  delusion  about  the  sentiment  on 
these  Issues  in  the  I  farm  community  I 
ask  unanimous  conient  that  the  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  pakota  Farmer  from 
Elmer  E.  Lemke  of  Bentley,  N.  Dak., 
entitled  "Who  Conttols  Agriculture?"  be 
printed  In  the  Recor  x 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  p^ted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Dakota 
Who  Control)  i 


F'armer,  April  1976] 

AGBlCTTLTtJRE? 


Do  you  know  who  llctates  United  States 
food  policy?  Do  you  know  who  makes  the 
decisions  for  the  Unlied  States  Department 
of  Agrtctilture?  Do  ydu  know  who  Is  really 
the  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcvUture? 

An  edition  of  Kewiweek  magazine  noted 
"Not  until  Henry  Kl^lnger  discovered  that 
food  aid  could  be  an  Ubportant  foreign  policy 
tool  was  a  powerful  ^olce  raised  In  favor  of 
more  food  for  peace."  Is  this  what  farmers 
want  to  do?  Do  you  want  to  have  prices 
below  the  cost  of  pioductlon  and  the  de- 
pletion of  our  precloos  farm  land  In  order 
to  supply  the  State  Department  with  an- 
other weapon  for  its  negotiating  arsenal? 

Farmers  hold  the  key  to  fair  prices  for 
farm  products.  In  191 4  when  President  Ford 
put  export  controls  o  i  wheat  and  prices  fell 
more  than  $1  a  bush(  1,  I  was  determined  to 
let  him  know  that  fi.rmers  were  angry  and 
determined  to  take  a  itand  against  the  State 
Department  If  they  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. That  Is  when  I  prepared  a  document 
that  would  petition  the  government  that 
unless  export  control!  are  removed  Immedi- 
ately, and  all  farm  products  prices  were  re- 
stored to  not  less  thin  guaranteed  100  per- 
cent parity,  farmers  signing  these  petitions 
would  cut  their  production.  These  petitions 


were  used  In  North 


Dakota,  South  Dakota, 


Minnesota  and  In  many  other  grain  produc' 
Ing  states  as  well.  Th(  y  proved  to  be  an  over- 
whelming success.  Th  e  following  item  In  the 
Bismarck  Tribune  Iq  March  1975  reads  as 
follows : 


THKEATENEO   GRAIN    CtTTBACKS   CAUSK 
rNTERNATIONAL   STDl 

Jamestown  (AP).  E.  W.  Smith,  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  said 
Friday  the  world  grain  market  Is  "becoming 
nervous  about  the  movement  among  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  cut  back  in  their  production 
and  marketing  of  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans 
this  year." 

Smith  said  the  farm  group  has  received  a 
report  from  a  Farmers  Union  representa- 
tive In  London  which  pointed  out  that  a 
successful  cutback  in  United  States  grain 
crops  could  reverse  the  present  slump  In 
prices. 

Smith  said  the  National  Fanners  Union 
secretary,  Robert  Q.  Lewis,  was  in  London 
to  confer  with  farm  leaders  from  12  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  explore  world  farm 
commodity  market  conditions. 

Smith  related  that  the  Lewis  report  said, 
"World  grain  stocks  are  the  smaUest  since 
more  than  20  years  ago  when  world  popula- 
tion was  Uttle  more  than  half  that  of  to- 
day. In  this  situation,  the  sharp  plunge  of 
grain  prices  during  the  recent  months  Is 
surprising.  Market  watchers  remember  that 
a  similar  price  slump  last  year  was  turned 
around  suddenly  and  dramatically  when  bad 
weather  in  the  United  States  reversed  the 
much  advertised  prospect  of  a  huge  crop. 
Now  news  of  the  production  cutback  move- 
ments among  American  grain  farmers  has 
added  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
grain  buyer's  eternal  worry  about  the 
weather." 

It  appears  that  the  petitions  for  produc- 
tion cutback  forced  the  hand  of  the  State 
Department. 

it  appears  when  Henry  Kissinger  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  drive  to  have 
farmers  cut  their  production  was  Indeed 
more  than  he  expected,  he  went  to  the  presi- 
dent and  urged  him  to  do  something. 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  President  Ford  gave 
the  farmers  his  promise  not  to  put  export 
controls  on  again,  and  encouraged  them  to 
go  for  all  out  production. 

I  am  sure  these  words  are  still  ringing  very 
clearly  in  every  farmer's  ears.  Almost  before 
the  last  drUls  were  out  of  the  fields,  Presi- 
dent Ford  again  put  on  export  controls.  This 
was  the  second  time  in  only  a  few  short 
months  the  State  Department  gave  farmers 
the  axe. 

Farmers,  do  you  want  fair  prices  for  farm 
products?  It  will  not  make  any  difference 
what  your  farm  organizations,  senators  or 
representatives  say  or  do,  they  wUl  still  be 
unable  to  get  fair  prices  for  farm  products. 
Only  farmers,  with  their  land  and  produc- 
tion, have  the  power  to  demand  and  enforce 
fair  prices  for  farm  products. 

What  must  farmers  do?  How  will  farmers 
get  a  fair  price  for  their  products?  First  we 
must  try  to  get  a  contract  guaranteeing  us 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
PHDr  this  we  must  have  something  to  use  as 
leverage.  This  we  do  have  with  contract  peti- 
tions which  we  have  prepared.  Farmers  would 
sign  these  contract  petitions  and  send  them 
to  their  senators  or  representatives.  These 
contract  petitions  would  give  your  senator 
or  representative  a  powerful  tool  to  take  be- 
fore the  urban  congressmen  and  President 
and  say,  "Look  here,  these  are  my  farmers,  I 
know  them,  I  know  what  they  will  do,  either 
you  guarantee  them  a  fair  price  for  their 
production  ( 100  percent  parity)  or  they  wUl 
go  on  strike." 

Farmers,  when  you  arm  your  senators  and 
representatives  with  these  contract  petitions, 
and  let  them  know  that  you  are  determined 
to  enforce  them,  they  can  go  before  the 
urban  congressmen  and  also  Butz,  Kissinger 
and  Ford,  and  knock  them  right  out  of  their 
plush  padded  seats. 

We  must  get  these  contract  petitions  to  the 
fsumers  so  they  can  get  them  to  their  con- 
gressmen  as   soon   as   possible   because   we 


have  only  a  short  time  before  spring  work 
begins. 

If  we  do  not  get  a  contract  guaranteeing 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
by  a  set  date,  then  we  strike. 

Farmers,  are  you  ready  to  take  a  stand 
and  say  to  the  State  Department  "STOP! 
This  Is  it,  I  have  had  it  with  you.  no  more. 
Either  I  get  a  contract  guaranteeing  a  fair 
price  for  my  production  or  I  won't  produce." 

Farmers,  If  you  are  ready,  let  me  know,  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  explain  these 
contract  petitions  to  you. 

Elmer  E.  Lemke, 
Bentley,  N.  Dak, 


A  MUSICAL  BICENTENNIAL  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  year  numerous  events 
will  be  conducted  to  mark  the  200  years 
of  our  Nation's  history.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  observances — ^parades, 
concerts,  lectures,  athletic  events,  sound 
and  light  programs — will  be  held  In  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  United 
States  and  they  will  frequently  mark 
some  particular  aspect  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial or  the  story  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  appro- 
priate celebrations  of  our  200th  birthday 
was  recently  conducted  by  a  group  of 
yoimg  people  from  Psdrfleld,  Conn. 
Forty  students  of  the  Andrew  Warde 
High  School  In  Fairfield  traveled  to 
the  home  community  of  their  school's 
namesake  in  England  and  played  a  con- 
ceit as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  the 
British.  Through  their  own  efforts  these 
fine  students  brought  the  message  of 
America's  Bicentennial  to  the  nation 
which  once  ruled  the  13  original  colonies. 
I  am  very  proud  of  these  young  people 
for  their  initiative  and  dedication  and 
commend  them  for  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  world  understanding  and 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations 
with  our  English  friends. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  describes  the  trip  of 
the  Andrew  Warde  band  to  Colchester 
and  London,  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

40  Yankees  Doodle  Dandilt  in  Old  London 
London,  AprU  14. — A  high  school  band 
from  Fairfield,  Conn.,  made  a  bow  to  his- 
tory today  and  created  a  bit  of  Its  own  when 
It  played  a  lunchtlme  concert  near  St.  Paul'i 
Cathedral  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  the 
British  In  the  Bicentennial  year. 

The  40  players  from  Andrew  Warde  High 
School,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  18,  sere- 
naded a  large  and  appreciative  crowd  with 
"Ood  Save  the  Queen"  and  Broadway  show 
music  and  became  the  first  school  band,  and 
perhaps  the  first  foreign  band,  to  play  by  8t 
Paul's. 

On  Monday  the  students,  who  worked  for 
two  years  to  finance  their  trip  here,  gave  » 
concert  In  the  Roman  town  of  Colchester.  63 
miles  east  of  London,  where  Andrew  Warde, 
for  whom  their  school  is  named,  is  thought 
to  have  come  from. 

Before  they  played,  they  were  received  in 
the  Mayor's  Parlor  by  Mayor  WUllam  Lad- 
brook,  who  was  bedecked  for  the  historic 
occasion  and  wore  his  gold  chain  of  ofllce. 

"The  whole  trip  has  been  fantastic,"  said 
Douglas  Coventry,  an  18-year-old  horn 
player.  "The  history!  The  beauty  I" 

"Worth  every  cent,"  chimed  In  Scott 
Thornton,  a  16-year-old  trombonist,  and  the 
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other  musicians,  wearing  red  blazers  and 
white  pants,  agreed. 

Two  years  ago  the  students  decided  to  do 
something  special  for  the  approaching  Bi- 
centennial, and  their  thoughts  settled  on 
Warde.  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
state  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  town  of 
Fairfield. 

He  came  from  Essex  In  eastern  England, 
but  researchers  coiUd  not  pin  down  his 
birthplace.  However,  they  did  discover  that 
he  was  ntiarried  to  a  Colchester  girl,  Hester 
Sherman.  So  they  offered  their  musical  ges- 
ture of  friendship  to  the  80,000  people  of 
Colchester,  and  they  were  Invited  to  come. 

The  trip  cost  $630  apiece.  Most  of  the 
students  were  helped  by  their  parents,  but 
they  stressed  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  was 
raised  independently.  They  washed  cars, 
gave  concerts,  held  flea  markets  and  sold 
thousands  of  oandy  bars,  according  to  Lynne 
Kassay,  16. 

The  Town  Hall,  In  which  they  took  coffee 
with  the  Mayor,  Is  relatively  new,  having 
been  buUt  in  1843.  It  replaced  one  built  in 
the  12th  century.  The  Norman  castle  above 
the  oark  in  which  they  performed  was  buUt 
In  the  11th  century  and  Is  still  in  good 
shape. 

A  Bicentennial,  of  coiurse.  does  not  seem 
such  a  long  time  to  Colchester,  which 
proudly  displays  Roman  mosaic  floors  from 
around  50  A.D.  This  a^ect  intrigued  the 
students,  and  they  showed  it.  Everything 
was  "fantastic." 

About  a  dozen  parents  were  on  the  trip. 
They,  and  Mike  Vargas,  a  teacher  in  the 
Fairfield  junior  high  school,  who  went  along 
as  percussionist,  seemed  no  less  impressed. 

The  Colchester  audience  was  thin  on  a 
blustery  afternoon.  The  local  schools  were 
out  for  Easter,  and  the  event  had  received 
no  noticeable  publicity. 

But  today  in  Paternoster  Square,  the 
pedestrian  precinct  adjoining  St.  Paxil's  Ca- 
thedral In  the  heart  of  London,  the  large 
crowd  applauded  warmly  after  Michael 
German,  the  school's  music  director,  started 
the  performance  with  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  In  line  with  British  custom. 

In  summer  months  pukka  British  service 
bands  play  frequently  in  the  square,  but  no 
one  could  remember  when  a  foreign  band 
had  last  performed  there,  and  everyone  was 
certain  that  no  school  band  ever  had. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORN  AND  WHEAT 
IMPROVEMENT  CENTER  (CIMMYT) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  this  body  a  recent 
article  in  the  publication  "War  on  Hun- 
ger" which  Is  prepared  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  

In  this  article,  the  story  of  CIMMYT 
is  outlined  as  it  was  developed  in  Mexico 
over  35  years  ago.  This  beginning  was 
the  start  of  the  new  miracle  seeds  and 
the  much  discussed  "green  revolution." 
This  center  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
the  food  production  revolution  and  In 
developing  new  seeds  and  carrying  out 
the  research  which  has  had  a  major  im- 
pact on  a  worldwide  basis.  Since  that 
time  other  research  centers  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  world  to  carry  on 
this  research  and  attack  other  problems 
relating  to  major  crops  not  included  in 
the  Mexican  operation. 

This  is  the  famous  Center  where  Dr. 
Norman  Borlaug  played  such  a  major 
role  in  helping  expand  wheat  produc-" 
tlon  and  thereby  helping  feed  the  hun- 
gry of  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  share  this  in- 
formative article  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  now-world-famous  Center.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
International  Mabb  utn  Wheat  iMPaon- 

mznt  C^ntes  GBMTmo  UmBiracioNAL  u 

Mejoramjento  de  Uaiz  t  Tuoo 

A  Uttls  over  35  years  ago,  on  February  3, 
1941.  two  dlstlngtUshed  sclentlstB  from  tb* 
RockefeUer  Foundation  caUed  on  UJB.  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Foedlck,  President 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  Dr.  John 
A.  Ferrell  of  the  Foundation's  International 
Health  Dlvlslotf  sought  the  Vice  PresidenfM 
advice  on  a  request  they  had  received  from 
the  Mexicein  Oovernment  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  agriculture.  Mexico's  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Don  Marte  R.  Oomez.  phrased 
the  objective  as  an  "agricultural  revOla- 
tlon." 

Henry  WaUace  expressed  considerable  In- 
terest In  the  request.  As  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture from  1933  to  1940  he  had  seen  what 
agricultural  research  on  just  one  crop,  corn, 
could  do  for  UJB.  farmers  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  The  widespread  conunerclal 
adoption  of  Improved  varieties  of  com  In 
the  United  States  during  the  IQSOs  had  ex- 
tended the  corn  belt  some  600  mUes  north- 
ward and  achieved  significant  Increases  in 
average  yields  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  Vice  President  had  recently 
returned  from  an  ofllclal  visit  to  Mexico 
where  he  had  met  leading  government  offi- 
cials and  become  familiar  with  some  of  the 
country's  problenos  In  agriculture.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  help  which  the  RockefeUer 
Foundation  was  already  extending  to  Mexico 
through  a  health  program  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  nutrition.  And  to  do  this, 
he  reasoned.  It  would  be  necessary  to  Improve 
agriculture  In  Mexico. 

Henry  Wallace's  encouragement  helped 
convince  the  men  from  the  Rockefellra' 
Foundation  to  look  into  the  request  fur- 
ther. A  Siurey  Commission  was  appointed 
with  the  mandate:  "Oo  to  Mexico  and  find 
out  whether  you  think  the  Foundation  could 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriciUtvure,  and  if  so.  how?" 
The  three  commission  members — ^Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bradfield  of  CcHnell.  Dr.  Paul  C.  Man- 
gelsdorf  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Stakman  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota — spent  two 
months  In  1941  traveling  some  6,000  miles  by 
airplane,  truck,  and  muleback  through  the 
Mexican  countryside  to  form  as  complete 
a  plcttire  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  ag- 
riculture In  Mexico. 

The  Survey  Commission's  report  observed 
that  "the  people  were  hungry  for  food  and 
the  land  that  produced  it."  They  noted  that 
although  Mexico  had  a  great  deal  of  land, 
too  Uttle  of  It  was  good  farm  land.  In  addi- 
tion the  efiSclency  of  both  crop  and  »ri<mi».i 
production  was  low.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  "the  acute  and  Immediate  prob- 
lems. In  approximate  order  of  Impiortance, 
seen  to  be  the  Improvement  of  soil  nmnage- 
ment  and  tillage  practices;  the  introduction, 
selecting  or  breeding  of  better-adapted. 
higher-yielding  and  higher-quality  crop 
varieties;  more  rational  and  effective  control 
of  plant  diseases  and  Insect  pests;  and  the 
Introduction  or  development  of  better  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  and  p>oultry,  as  well  as 
better  feeding  methods  and  disease  control." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
was  that  the  Foundation  send  a  working 
commission  to  Mexico  composed  of  an  agron- 
omist and  soils  expert,  a  plant  breeder,  an 
expert  In  crop  protection,  and  an  animal  hus- 
bandman to  work  with  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 


culture. In  1943,  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar  went 
to  Mexico  as  the  Director  of  such  a  commis- 
sion. The  U.S.  scientists'  collaborative  re- 
search, training  and  extension  work  with 
their  Mexican  coUeagues  over  the  next  10 
years  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  agricul- 
tural revolution  which  was  sought  by  Mexico. 
TThe  Mexican  experience  m  turn  sparked  simi- 
lar efforts  elsewhere  In  Latin  America  and 
other  parts  of  the  developing  world.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  Rockefeller-Mexican  Gkivern- 
ment  project  served  as  the  model  for  today's 
international  agricultiu^  research  centers. 
One  of  these,  the  International  Maize  and 
Wheat  Improvement  Center,  evolved  directly 
from  the  Mexican  program  when  it  was  for- 
mally established  In  1966  as  an  autonomous 
organization  with  an  International  board  of 
directors. 

BLEND    or    old    AND    NEW 

Scarcely  25  miles  from  the  horn  blast  and 
engine  growl  cacophony  of  traffic  caught  in 
the  concrete  and  glass  conglomeration  that 
Is  modem  Mexico  City,  CTMMTT  scientists 
and  trainees  frcun  every  continent  of  the 
world  devote  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
oldest  crops  in  the  world.  Tlie  test  fields  of 
com  and  wheat  that  are  spread  out  over  the 
150  acres  on  v^lch  CIMMYT's  headquarters 
are  located  seem  almost  incongruous  in  such 
close  proximity  to  one  of  the  world's  largest 
cities.  But  ultimately,  of  coiu'^e,  research 
that  can  lead  to  increased  food  production  Is 
as  much  a  concern  of  the  urban  worker  as 
the  nu^  farmer.  And  CIMMYT's  simply 
stated  but  hugely  complex  purpose  Is  to  help 
raise  world  cereal  yields,  primarily  those  of 
maize  and  wheat.  Barley,  aorghxun,  and  the 
"man-made"  cereal,  tritlcale.  also  are  m- 
cluded  in  the  scientists'  work  at  CIMMYT. 

The  Center's  activities  include: 

Evaluation  of  genetic  resources: 

Breeding  and  testing  of  new  grain  varieties; 

Agronomic  research; 

Biochemical  and  nutritional  analysis  of 
grain  protein; 

Assistance  to  food  production  programs  and 
consultation  on  agricultural  poUcles  In  de- 
veloping countries; 

Development  of  crop  resistance  to  plant 
diseases  and  pests; 

Training  of  future  wheat  and  maize 
specialists;  and 

Exchange  of  sdentlflc  information  and 
participation  In  cooperative  programs  with 
other  research  Institutions  and  International 
centers. 

In  addition  to  the  faculties  at  Hs  head- 
quarters in  El  Batan  outside  Mexico  City. 
CIMMYT  uses  six  experiment  stations  within 
Mexico  for  testing  crop  varieties  and  new 
lines  In  Its  breeding  programs.  The  stations 
range  in  altitude  from  sea  level  to  over  8,500 
feet  and  afford  a  wide  testing  range  In  tem- 
perature, moisture  and  radiation.  These  en- 
able the  plant  breeder  to  stimulate  the  major 
envlromnental  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
maize  and  wheat  growing  areas  of  the  devel- 
oping world  where  CIMMYT  Is  concentrating 
its  major  efforts. 

THE  ICAIZB  mOOtAIC 

CIBXMYt's  emphasis  on  maize  is  both  a 
legacy  of  the  joint  Rockefeller -Mexican  pro- 
gram of  the  1940s  and  1950b — which  saw  the 
Improvement  of  maize  quaUty  and  on-farm 
production  practices  as  fundamental  to  any 
effort  to  Improve  agriculture  and  nutrition 
in  Mexico  because  of  the  crop's  central  role 
Ui  the  economy  and  diet  of  the  majority  of 
the  population — and  a  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  maize  to  large  numbere  of 
niral  people  outside  of  Mexico — ^In  Central 
and  South  America,  and  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Maize  iB  the  world's  third  largest  cereal 
crop  after  rice  and  wheat.  Although  close  to 
60  percent  of  the  total  annual  world  produc- 
tion In  actual  crop  weight  occurs  In  the  tem- 
perate climate  countries  of  the  northern 
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perpetuating  those  stri 
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sensitivity  to  enviroi 
day  length.  The  challe: 
adaptability  of  those  lines  that  have  been 
identified  with  good  ch^acterlstlcs,  such  as 
high  yield  or  specific  disease  resistance.  The 
promise  lies  in  the  weiath  of  resources  In 
herent  In  so  many  lines 
It  Is  not  surprising 
of  CIMMTT's  maize  bi 

its  germ  plasm  bank,  ^ith  12,000  accessions 
it  is  the  largest  maize  collection  in  the  world. 
Its  basic  service  Is  to  Provide  breeders  with 
a  continuous  flow  of  selected  and  classified 
germ  plasm  and  It  does  this  by  collecting 
and  growing  out  seeds  [from  maize  varieties 
from  all  over  the  world!  To  date,  8,700  acces- 
sions have  been  multiplied  and  are  currently 
used  for  distribution  tcj  breeders  at  CIMMYT 
and  in  other  countrlesl  Since  CIMMYT  was 
established  In  1966,  thie  bank  has  sent  out 
more  than  500  shipments  of  germ  plasm  to 
more  than  70  cotintrles 

Dr.  Mario  Gutierrez,  ^  geneticist  who  heads 
up  the  staff  of  the  maize  germ  plasm  bank, 
views  Its  role  as  two-foljd:  to  preserve  genetic 
variability  and  to  pro*de  these  genetic  re- 
sources for  breeders  on  request.  He  notes  that 
"materials  from  the  bapk  have  served  as  key 
sources  of  resistance 
diseases  throughout  t: 
developed  regions  sue; 
also  In  developed  co' 
United  States." 

Entries  in  the  bank 
and  tested.  In  1974.  2. 
at  low  altitudes  and 
altitudes. 

Dr.  Gutierrez  says  that  some  of  the  new 
materials  being  tested  have  yielded  as  well 
or  better  than  materials  in  the  advanced 
breeding  program.  These  that  show  promise 
are  propagated  and  tested  more  widely  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  entered  immediately  in 
CIMMTT's  breeding  program. 

Two  oold  chambers  preserve  the  bank's  In- 
ventory under  carefullv  controlled  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  conditions,  A  fall-safe 
system  of  human  and  mechanical  checks  has 
been  devised  to  insurelthat  these  conditions 
are  constantly  maintained.  But  Dr.  Gutier- 
rez is  always  on  call  a^  the  slightest  bint  of 
trouble,  for  as  he  empliaslzes,  the  bank  is  an 
invaluable  resource  foij  the  future : 

"With  the  variation!  that  exists  In  maize 
we  are  more  than  llkmy  to  be  able  to  meet 
whatever  disease  or  insect  challenge  that 
might  arise  from  within  the  species  through 
one  or  more  of  the  limes  that  are  preserved 
here.  This  Is  for  the  puture.  These  are  re- 
sources that  must  be  sived. 
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The  need  for  speclfld  combination  of  traits 
in  maize  to  suit  It  tola  given  locality  made 
it  necessary  In  early  phases  of  the  breeding 
program  to  develop  ttnproved  varieties  in- 
corporating higher  yield  and  disease  resist- 
ance traits  separatelr  for  bigh  and  low 
altitudes  and  for  ea^ly.  Intermediate,  and 
late  maturity.  However,  CIMMTT  scientists 
now  believe  they  are  drawing  closer  to  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrougt  in  breeding  short- 
•tatured  plante  wltb  Wide  adaptation,  mul- 
tiple disease  and  pest  resistance,  and  high 
protein  quality.  The  jstructural  changes  in 
the  maize  plant  th^t  have  already  been 
achieved  are  similar  t«  those  which  were  ac- 


complished In  the  Green  Revolution  rice  and 
wheat  plants  of  the  1960s. 

"Dwarfing,"  or  shortening  of  the  maize 
plant  through  selection  and  crossing  efforts, 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  varieties 
with  low  ear  placement  and  upright  leaves 
that  can  be  planted  in  population  densities 
twice  those  of  traditional  varieties.  Thxis  a 
farmer  could  Increase  the  number  of  plants 
per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  on  his  farm  from 
50,000  of  a  traditional  variety  to  more  than 
100,000  of  the  new.  Moreover,  the  shorter 
plants  show  less  tendency  to  topple  over 
when  the  grain  ripens  and  they  can  absorb 
more  fertilizer  and  use  it  to  manufactiire 
grain.  The  thicker  stands  of  plants  also  use 
solar  energy  and  soil  nutrients  more  efB- 
ciently  and  compete  successfully  against 
weeds.  Yields  of  experimental  varieties  in 
the  highland  tropics  as  well  as  In  the  low- 
land humid  tropics  have  been  as  much  as 
double  those  of  traditional  varieties. 

The  research  techniques  that  are  being 
Vised  to  develop  the  new  varieties  of  maize 
center  on  the  planting  together  of  from  20  to 
5,000  plants  of  similar  aspect  but  with  dif- 
ferent genetic  make-up.  The  proxlmation 
of  the  plants  allows  natxu-al  mixing  and  the 
resulting  mix  Is  tested  under  varying  con- 
ditions so  that  plants  exhibiting  desirable 
traits  can  be  retained.  These  then  form  a 
superior  population  that  will  have  wide 
adaptability  and  a  broad  genetic  background 
Incorporating  a  variety  of  disease  resistance 
and  high  yield  traits. 

The  population  approach  offers  particular 
advantages  to  the  farmer  In  his  constant 
battle  with  disease  and  Insect  Infestation.  If 
he  plants  a  population  of  20  similar  but 
genetically  varied  lines,  only  one  or  two  of 
these  may  be  susceptible  to  an  attacking 
disease  or  Insect.  Moreover,  the  Interspersing 
of  plants  from  other  lines  between  the 
susceptible  lines  will  retard  the  spread  of 
the  Infestation  to  the  vulnerable  plants.  For 
the  subsistence  farmer,  the  difference  be- 
tween an  entire  field  planted  to  one  par- 
ticular variety  of  maize  that  may  be  wiped 
out  by  disease  or  a  field  in  which  only  some  of 
his  plants  may  be  affected  is  a  difference  that 
may  well  be  measured  in  terms  of  his  own 
or  his  family's  life. 

Yet  the  scientists'  work  Is  by  no  means 
completed.  They  continue  to  seek  wider 
adaptation  to  altitude  and  broader  disease 
and  Insect  resistance  in  tropical  maize. 
CIMMYT  also  is  making  a  special  breeding 
effort  to  upgrade  the  protein  quality  of  maize 
(see  page  15). 

CIMMYT  does  not  Itself  name  or  release 
new  varieties.  Rather  It  provides  promising 
populations  to  requesting  countries  and  the 
national  programs  of  these  countries  select 
and  release  those  populations  or  varieties 
which  they  find  best  suit  their  particular 
needs. 

COOPEaATIVE    RESEARCH     ON     SORGHTJM 

CIMMYT  also  has  a  project  on  breeding 
sorghum  for  cold  tolerance,  an  Important 
factor  In  Central  and  South  America  as  well 
as  in  East  Africa.  The  program  operates  in 
cooperation  with  another  International  agri- 
cultural research  institute,  the  International 
Crops  Research  Institute  for  the  Semi -Arid 
Tropics  (ICRISAT)  In  India,  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  achieving  for  a  cold-tolerant  sor- 
ghum: 

Higher  yield. 

Field  resistance  to  Important  diseases  and 
Insects, 

Early  maturity, 

Wide  adaptation  and  stability  of  produc- 
tion. 

Higher  protein  quantity  and  quality. 

Resistance  to  bird  damage,  and 

Diversity  of  agronomic  types  and  kernel 
types. 

CIMMYT  uses  a  collection  of  some  3,500 
families  of  sorghum  in  Its  breeding  program 
and  tests  crosses  of  these  at  six  different  sites 


In  Mexico  which  offer  differing  temperaturea, 
molstiu'e  conditions,  and  disease-Insect  envi- 
ronments. In  1974,  44  new  sorghum  famines 
were  mtroduced  to  the  CIMMYT  collection 
from  Ethiopia  to  broaden  the  breeding  base 
for  cold-tolerant  sorghums.  These  are  in  the 
process  of  being  dwarfed  to  fit  the  shorter 
growing  season  in  Mexico  and  will  be  used 
In  the  breeding  program  along  with  another 
group  of  high  lysine  Ethiopian  sorghums  that 
hold  promise  for  Improving  the  protein  con- 
tent and  quality  of  the  grain.  Laboratory  re- 
sults to  date  Indicate  that  15-18  percent  pro- 
tein content  cam  be  achieved  In  normal 
kernels  but  no  cross  thus  far  has  been  able 
to  combine  both  high  lysine  and  high  pro- 
tein content.  

Dr.  Shree  P.  Singh.  CIMMYT's  principal 
sorghum  breeder,  notes  that  a  primary  prob- 
lem with  sorghum  has  been  that  the  types 
tested  have  not  set  seed  at  altitudes  over 
6,500  feet,  apparently  because  of  low  night- 
time temperatures.  Yet  sorghum  holds  prom- 
ise of  being  more  drought  resistant  at  these 
altitudes  than  maize.  Initial  success  In  the 
CIMMYT  program  was  gained  by  crossing 
material  from  East  Africa  with  short  dura- 
tion material  from  Texas  to  produce  lines 
that  would  grow  In  Mexico  above  6,500  feet. 

Dr.  Singh  points  out  that,  "In  East  Africa 
and  Yemen  there  are  highland  sorghums 
which  exhibit  cold  resistant  charactertstlcs, 
but  they  grow  in  areas  that  are  close  to  the 
Equator  where  day  length  Is  much  the  same 
year  around  and  therefore  the  growing  sea- 
son Is  longer.  To  adapt  these  varieties  of 
sorghum  to  conditions  In  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  we  have  to  build 
photo  period  insensltlvity  Into  them." 

THE   WHEAT   PROGRAM 

The  high-yielding  dwarf  varieties  of  wheat 
developed  at  CIMMYT  during  the  early  1960s 
were  major  components  of  the  Green  Revo- 
lution. They  offered  wide  environmental 
adaptability  and  out-performed  traditional 
varieties  even  under  dryland  conditions. 
Under  irrigation  and  c\iltlvated  with  the 
recommended  levels  of  fertilizer  and  other 
Inputs,  the  yields  of  the  new  varieties  were 
Indeed  "revolutionary".  By  1970,  almost  26 
million  acres  were  planted  to  the  high  yield- 
ing wheats,  up  from  only  22,000  acres  In 
1966.  India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  grew  the 
largest  acreages  of  the  new  varieties,  en- 
abled In  large  measure  to  adopt  the  agri- 
cutural  technology  of  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion by  the  extensive  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  efforts  of  AID  and  other  assist- 
ance agencies. 

Today,  CIMMYT's  wheat  breeding  pro- 
gram continues  unabated.  The  priorities  a 
decade  after  the  Initial  breakthroughs  In- 
clude greater  stability  In  disease  resistance, 
broader  extension  of  the  use  of  improved 
seed  and  agronomic  practices,  breeding  for 
higher  protein  and  lysine  levels,  and  a  search 
for  sources  of  drought  tolerance.  All  are  Im- 
portant for  a  crop  which  is  estimated  to 
provide  20  percent  of  total  world  food  cal- 
ories, second  only  to  rice  at  21  percent.  For 
over  a  third  of  the  world's  population, 
wheat  is  the  main  staple  food. 

TOWARD    BETTER    DISEASE    RESIST ANCE 

Greater  stability  In  disease  resistance  is 
being  sought  by  the  scientists  at  CIMMTT 
through  two  main  approaches.  The  first  in- 
volves crosses  between  high  yield  varieties 
and  wheats  that  have  demonstrated  con- 
sistent resistance  to  rusts.  The  second  also 
utilizes  varieties  with  proven  stability  in 
disease  resistance  but  Includes  a  ntunber  of 
these  to  develop  a  mixture  of  seeds  from 
lines  that  are  almost  genetically  Identical 
except  that  they  have  different  genes  for  rust 
resistance.  The  result,  termed  a  multiline 
variety,  gives  the  farmer  greater  protection 
against  new  or  mutant  races  of  rust  since 
the  chances  are  that  no  more  than  one  or 
two  lines  In  the  variety  wUl  be  susceptible. 
In  1974,  a  multlime  variety  trial  consisting 
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of  250  lines  was  sent  to  30  locations  around 
the  world  for  testing.  Such  trials  help  to  In- 
dicate which  lines  do  well  in  each  location 
and  which  mixtures  of  the  lines  offer  the 
greatest  protection. 

A  large  scale  crossing  program  between 
spring  and  winter  wheats  also  has  been 
launched  at  CIMMYT  to  interchange  desir- 
able features  of  these  wheats.  Some  varieties 
of  winter  wheats,  for  example,  have  genes  for 
resistance  to  septoria  disease  not  found  In 
spring  wheats,  a  high  degree  of  drought 
tolerance  and  cold  tolerance,  and  a  wider 
range  of  mattulties.  Spring  wheats,  on  the 
other  hand,  demonstrate  greater  nitrogen 
response,  rust  resistance  and  better  bread- 
makmg  quality.  The  development  of  varie- 
ties of  both  types  of  wheat  with  transferred 
characteristics  will  offer  farmers  greater  ver- 
satility In  their  crops  and  could  open  up 
new  lands,  especially  dryland  areas,  to  wheat 
production. 

As  a  part  of  Its  effort  to  help  the  national 
programs  of  developing  countries  Improve 
their  own  breeding  programs,  CIMMYT  dis- 
tributes seed  from  early  crosses  that  have 
been  classified  for  potential  disease  resist- 
ance. In  addition,  CIMMYT  has  developed  a 
crossing  block,  or  mini-bank  of  germ  plasm, 
which  consists  of  varieties  from  throughout 
the  world  which  have  been  selected  for  at 
least  one  or  two  special  characteristics.  The 
300  to  400  entries  that  make  up  the  crossing 
block  are  sent  out  around  the  world  so  that 
breeders  can  evaluate  them  imder  local  con- 
ditions, use  them  In  their  own  breeding  pro- 
grams, or  even  release  them  directly  to  farm- 
ers if  they  perform  well  enough. 

ALTERNATIVK     CBOFS 

Two  other  crops  fall  under  the  aegis  of  the 
wheat  Improvement  program  at  CIMMYT: 
barley  and  trlticale,  alternative  cereal  crops 
for  areas  that  are  marginal  for  wheat  grow- 
ing. In  response  to  requests  from  several 
North  African  countries  where  barley  Is 
widely  \ised  In  local  diets  and  the  rain-fed 
agriculture  Is  suitable  to  its  cultivation, 
CIMMYT  undertook  a  barley  program  in 
1972  with  the  aim  of  producing  varieties 
with  good  adaptability,  disease  resistance, 
and  yield.  The  program  also  seeks  to  Im- 
prove barley's  generally  |>oor  protein  content 
and  quality  as  well  as  breed  the  desired  char- 
acteristics Into  a  hull-less  grain.  Although 
barley  Is  eaten  by  some  200  million  people, 
most  research  in  the  past  has  centered  on 
hulled  types  that  are  used  for  animal  feed  or 
for  brewing.  However,  in  the  short  time  that 
the  CIMMYT  program  has  been  operating, 
barley  lines  that  can  be  used  for  breeding 
have  been  Identified  with  high  protein  and 
lysine  levels  as  well  as  good  agronomic  char- 
acteristics. When  developed.  Improved  barley 
varieties  will  be  Important  In  areas  of  North 
Africa,  the  Near  East,  the  Himalayas  and 
Andes,  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  breeding  of  trlticale.  a  "man-made" 
cross  between  wheat  and  rye,  has  advanced 
substantially  In  recent  years  with  the  success 
of  plant  breeders  In  overcoming  a  problem 
of  sterility  In  the  original  crosses.  Currently, 
CIMMYT  trlticale  breeders  are  concentrating 
on  "dwarfing"  the  trlticale  plant  to  achieve 
the  same  high  yield  and  good  agronomic 
characteristics  which  this  obtained  In  wheat 
varieties.  Disease  resistance  and  wide  adapta- 
bility also  are  being  sought  for  tritlcale 
through  the  breeding  program.  The  new 
grain  offers  advantages  over  wheat  in  its 
greater  tolerance  of  cold  and  drought  as  well 
as  its  resistance  to  aluminum  toxicity,  a 
major  problem  in  large  areas  of  a  number  of 
developing  countries.  In  addition,  some  tri- 
tlcale lines  have  produced  grain  with  higher 
protein  and  lysine  levels  than  either  wheat 
or  rye  and  an  important  breakthrough  has 
been  achieved  in  obtaining  kernels  with 
good  mllimg  qualities  from  some  expert- 
mental  varieties. 


tNTZSNATIONAL  TRIALS  AND  THZ  UTXMSIOM 
SPECIALIST 

Two  major  programs  backstop  and  comple- 
ment the  crop  research  work  at  CIMMYT. 
Both  the  maize  and  wheat  programs  operate 
International  trials  or  nuiaeries  where  prom- 
ising varieties  and  new  lines  are  grown  and 
tested  under  widely  different  enviixmmental 
conditions  in  countries  all  over  the  world. 
The  network  of  cooperating  research  Institu- 
tions and  scientists  developed  through  these 
international  trials  is  essential  to  both 
CIMMYT's  research  and  assistance  purposes. 

Dr.  Maxlmlno  Alcala,  In  charge  of  CIM- 
MYT's International  wheat  nurseries  pro- 
gram, points  out:  "We  are  the  linkage  be- 
tween the  wheat  breeders  here  at  CIMMYT 
In  Mexico  and  the  oooperators  in  other  coxin- 
tries.  This  Is  definitely  a  two-way  relation- 
ship. The  cooperators  want  to  try  out  ova 
best  imes  to  sees  If  there  is  something  there 
they  can  use  in  their  own  national  breeding 
programs — a  line  that  exhibits  resistance  to  a 
disease  that  currently  threatens  wheat  crops 
In  their  country  or  region,  for  example. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  breeders  here 
need  to  know  If  a  variety  that  did  well  in 
Mexico  did  just  as  well  or  poorly  in  Pakistan, 
or  Turkey,  or  North  Africa.  Without  that  in- 
formation, they  would  end  up  working  In  the 
dark.  The  communication  and  cooperation 
has  to  go  both  ways  . . .  and  it  pays  dividends 
both  ways." 

The  other  major  program  that  Is  central 
to  CIMMYT's  declared  purpose — "to  assist 
nations  throughout  the  world  to  Increase  the 
production  of  wheat  and  maize" — Is  the  pro- 
vision of  training  for  research  and  crop  pro- 
duction specialists  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Courses  last  from  three  months  to  one 
year,  but  the  principal  production  courses  are 
for  six  months  (maize)  and  nine  months 
(wheat),  the  times  required  for  complete 
plantlng-to-harvest  cycles. 

The  "course  work"  is  quite  different  from 
what  would  be  offered  in  many  coimtries, 
observes  maize  training  agronomist  Dr.  Ale- 
jandro VioUc. 

"What  we  try  to  do,"  he  says,  "Is  put  the 
trainees  In  touch  with  reality." 

Most  of  the  trainees  are  scientists  holding 
a  first  degree  in  agriculture.  But  the  "reality" 
which  Dr.  Vlollc  refers  to  Is  that  of  the  field. 
The  trainees  spend  as  much  as  85  percent 
of  their  time  at  CIMMYT  working  with  staff 
members  In  the  test  fields  and  laboratories. 
The  other  15  percent  of  their  time  that  is 
spent  in  lectures  Is  designed  "Just  to  em- 
phasize what  we  are  teaching  In  the  field." 

The  emphasis  in  training  at  CIMMYT  is 
on  production.  Dr.  Vlollc  notes  that  In  most 
parts  of  the  world  good  varieties  of  com  have 
been  developed  but  the  total  production  pic- 
ture basically  has  remained  unchanged.  "The 
problem,"  he  asserts,  "Is  to  transfer  the  tech- 
nology from  the  experiment  station  to  the 
farmer." 

To  accomplish  this,  trainees  are  taught 
how  to  lay  out  agronomic  trials  on  private 
farmers'  fields  where  they  can  demonstrate 
through  simple  experiments  what  Is  needed 
to  compose  a  production  package.  This  will 
include  the  selection  of  a  variety,  use  of  the 
correct  fertilizer,  proper  weed  control,  and 
counter-measures  against  Insect  Infestation. 

One  way  that  CIMMYT  staff  suggests  that 
production  specialists  show  the  farmer  what 
they  mean  Is  to  set  up  four  test  plots  on  land 
the  farmer  Is  willing  to  put  aside  for  the 
demonstration.  One  plot  is  planted  by  the 
farmer  using  his  traditional  variety  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  Another  is  planted 
with  the  recommended  variety  but  the  farm- 
er still  uses  his  traditional  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. On  the  third  plot  the  farmer  plants 
his  traditional  variety  but  vises  the  recom- 
mended package  of  Inputs  and  means  of  cul- 
tivation, while  the  fourth  plot  is  planted  with 
the  recommended  variety  and  cultivated  with 
the  recommended  production  package.  The 
results  in  the  four  plots  will  then  offer  a 


very  practical  lesson  in  the  gospel  off  erop 
production  that  Is  being  preached  by  the  ex- 
tension agent. 

KNOWING    AND     DOING 

There  is  no  question  that  specialists  who 
have  been  trained  at  CIMMYT  actually  know 
how  to  plant  such  demonstration  plots  them- 
selves. All  trainees  do  in  fact  plant,  culti- 
vate, and  liarveet  a  test  plot  on  their  own 
or  with  the  assistance  of  other  tralneea  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  at  the  Center.  Wheat 
training  agronomist  John  Lindt  puts  It 
succinctly: 

"Oiur  emphasis  Is  on  how  to  do  things. 
We  don't  care  what  the  trainees  can  write  - 
about.  We  want  them  to  show  us  how  it's 
done." 

En^hasls  on  the  practical  also  Is  stressed 
by  CIMMYT  Deputy  Director-General  Dr. 
Keith  W.  Finlay  in  describing  CIMMm 
role  as  an  international  agrictiltural  researeli 
center. 

"At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  hare  a 
responsihillty  to  conduct  basic  research.  At 
the  other,  we  believe  we  must  serve  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  in  leaa  developed  coun- 
tries. Our  research  therefore  is  production 
oriented.  That  Is  to  say  that  we  believe  the 
small  farmer  can — ^In  fact  has  to  be  able — to 
produce  more.  We  can  provide  the  material 
from  our  research  effort  that  will  out-pro- 
duce traditional  materials — higher  yielding 
wheat  or  com,  for  example  But  this  mate- 
rial has  to  be  of  value  in  a  developing  coun- 
try. It  has  to  be  adaptable  to  that  country's 
specific  environmental  conditions,  such  aa 
climate,  soils,  and  dlseaaee.  It  also  requliea 
that  the  agronomic  practices  that  help  to 
make  that  material  superior  are  practical 
and  transferable  to  the  country. 

"Getting  the  material  out  to  the  lees  de- 
veloped countries  in  Itself  demands  a  real 
missionary  kind  of  effort.  This  Involves  our 
training  program  for  agricultural  scientists, 
managers  and  extension  agents  from  the  de- 
veloping cotmtrtes.  It  includes  our  assign- 
ment staff  in  less  developed  countries,  and  it 
Is  a  very  Important  part  of  our  nursery  pro- 
gram which  actually  grows  out  promising  va- 
rieties within  these  covmtries  to  test  their 
adaptability.  The  nursery  program  offers  a 
good  showcase  for  our  materials  and  works 
especially  well  for  the  more  advanced  of 
these  countries  that  have  developed  agricul- 
tural research  expertise  because  they  can  se- 
lect the  most  promising  varieties  of  strains 
for  their  own  breeding  programs  and  carry 
the  ball  forward  themselves.  The  least  devel- 
oped countries  that  lack  this  research  capa- 
bility on  their  own  are  the  ones  that  need  the 
most  help." 

Dr.  Finlay  points  out  that  one  of  the  most 
persistent  problems  still  remains  after  new 
or  experimental  agricultural  materials  reach 
a  country  where  they  might  have  potential. 
It  is  "getting  the  material  over  the  experi- 
ment station  fence."  But  he  adds: 

"We  believe  that  this  is  still  part  of  the 
research  function.  Because  we  have  to  know 
what  the  farmer  will  use.  The  feedback  from 
the  farmer  Is  a  vital  research  Input  and  for 
this  we  have  to  have  our  material  grown  on- 
farm  under  the  real  conditions  that  confront 
a  farmer  in  his  own  field. 

"The  production  extension  man  is  what  is 
needed  now  to  adequately  extend  informa- 
tion to  the  farmer.  We're  looking  to  ln-co\m- 
try  training  programs  built  around  on-farm 
crop  trials  to  produce  these  kind  of  person- 
nel. We  hope  that  they  will  in  turn  train 
others. 

"This  is  part  of  the  multiplier  effect  that 
we  are  looking  for.  and  It  applies  in  particu- 
lar to  the  training  programs  we  have  here  at 
CIMMYT.  We  view  these  young  men  and 
women  who  come  here  from  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  as  the  initial  trainees  who 
will  return  to  their  countries  to  become 
trainers  of  others.  There  is  no  way  that 
CIMMYT  or  the  other  International  centers  > 
can  train  all  of  the  agrtcidtural  extension  or 
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•  swear ch  personnel  tb  it  the  developing  coun- 
tries must  have  If  they  are  to  approach 
■elf-sufflclency  In  food  production." 

CIMMTT  Is  putting  new  emphasis  on  re- 
gional programs,  Dr.  1  Inlay  notes,  as  a  means 
of  moving  on  to  the  i  lext  step  of  biUldlng  up 
the  Infrastructvu-e  of  trained  personnel 
within  the  developlig  countries.  Regional 
representatives  of  CJMMTT  will  help  meet 
the  need  to  trtUn  crop  production  extension 
and  research  specialists  within  their  own 
countries,  or  at  least  within  the  region.  The 
regional  representatl  res  also  will  be  better 
able  to  monitor  nallonal  crop_  production 
programs  receiving  c:  MMTT  twlvlsory  assist- 
ance. 

In  1974.  CIMMYT  headquarters  staff  put 
In  almost  seven  man  3  ears — 2,500  man  days — 
on  travel  to  countrlo  requesting  their  ad- 
visory services.  Yet,  vt  ith  all  this  travel,  they 
etlll  lacked  opportunities  In  many  cases  to 
check  back  and  see  w!  lether  follow-up  advice 
was  needed.  It  Is  hope  i  that  the  regional  rep- 
resentatives will  be  a1  lie  to  take  some  of  this 
load  off  the  core  rese  irch  and  training  staff 
at  EI  Eatan. 

Dr.  Plnlay  points  out  that  the  broader 
ClMMTT's  outreach  activities  become,  the 
broader  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Center's  core  staff.  More  basic  research  Is 
needed  to  make  the  li  iltlal  breakthroughs  In 
knowledge  that  make  resolutions  possible  to 
the  problems  of  Increbslng  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. Some  are  aew  problems,  perhaps 
second  or  third  generation  problems  follow- 


ing on  the  technology  - 
tlon.  Others  are  as  old 


the  earth  yield  his  livelihood.  But  whether 
It  is  discovering  the  :lght  genetic  combina- 
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what  variety  of  mal::e  can  best  withstand 
drought    In     a    hun  jry    land,    results    of 
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much  more. 
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a  very  practical  slg- 
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WYOMING  LE  ITOS  A  "HAND" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Wyoming 
has  always  had  a  hind  In  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  With  tt  e  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  that  hlsto  -y,  my  State  Is  "lend- 
ing another  Hand"  o  mark  the  occasion 
as  well  as  to  note  th^  Influence  Wyoming 
has  had  In  other  araas  of  the  coimtry. 

Manus  Hand  from  Laramie,  Wyo.,  will 
be  treklng  across  the  land  In  search  of 
something.  The  resi  of  his  story  Is  ex- 
plained In  articles  wrhlch  appeared  re- 
cently to  the  Caspei  Star  Tribune.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  In  the  Recqrd  along  with  a  re- 
Quest  for  the  whereibouts  of  any  "Wvo- 
mtog"  my  colleagues  may  know  of"  to 
their  home  States.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  p  -toted  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Herschleb   Gives 

Chetknite. — Gov.  Ed 
$1,200  matching  state 
Bicentennial  odyssey. 

Wyoming  Bicentennial 
tlve  director  Pat  Hall 
that  the  governor  has 
to  finance  a  cross- 
towns  and  counties 

The  project  was  the 
old  Manus  Hand,  a  sixth 
University  Prep  Schocl 

The  Bicentennial  C 
proved  a  $1,200  federal 

One  purpose  of  the 
to  find  out  the  origin 
aald  the  youngster's  fa^^her, 
Islatlve  Service  Office 
attorney  at  Cheyeime. 


Matching   Gr.\nt 
Herschler  approved  a 
grant  for  an  unxrsual 

Commission  execu- 

Wednesday  confirmed 

}kayed  the  state  funds 

covi^try  good-will  visit  to 

1  Wyoming. 

brainchild  of  12-year- 

grade  student  at 

In  Laramie. 

Csmmlsslon  earlier  ap- 

grant  for  the  mission. 

;rip  will  be  to  attempt 

I  >f  the  name  Wyoming, 

Jim  Hand,  a  Leg- 

■esearch  assistant  and 


In  1972  and  1973  Manus  wrote  to  commu- 
nities bearing  the  name  of  Wyoming  In  a 
frustrating  effort  to  determine  where  the 
name  came  from,  H^nd  said. 

"The  major  answer  was  "we  dont  know,' " 
he  said  Wednesday. 
He  said  the  Hand  family — himself,  his  wife, 
Manus  and  five  younger  children — will  travel 
In  one  car  beginning  June  11  to  visit  14 
towns  and  counties  named  Wyoming  in  ten 
states  and  In  Ontario.  Canada. 

Hand  said  they  will  be  travelling  as  the 
governor's  emissary  and  will  deliver  procla- 
mation plaques  to  other  Wyomlngs,  offering 
them  honorary  Bicentennial  friendship  with 
the  State  of  Wyoming — "the  Big  Wyoming." 

Another  goal  will  be  to  find  out  the  contri- 
butions of  residents  of  the  communities. 

Manus,  he  said,  will  make  a  historical  rec- 
ord with  slides  of  the  21 -day  Journey  for  the 
Wyoming  Archives  and  Historical  Dept. 

One  target  is  Philadelphia  June  22  when 
the  Laramie  County  Mounted  Posse  is  sched- 
\iled  to  be  there  for  a  rodeo. 

The  family  plans  to  arrive  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Jiine  24  and  remain  there  the  following 
day.  Hand  said  he  hopes  a  meeting  can  be 
arranged  with  at  least  one  member  of  Wyo- 
ming's Congressional  delegation  and  perhaps 
a  brief  picture-taking  session  with  President 
Ford. 

The  emissaries  will  stop  at  Wyomlngs — 
towns  or  counties — In  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Ontturio,  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Research  has  already  shown,  he  said,  that 
Wyoming,  Iowa,  was  named  after  Wyoming, 
N.Y.,  and  that  Wyoming,  Minn.,  was  settled 
by  former  residents  of  Wyoming,  Pa. 

Hand  said  this  will  be  a  people-to-people 
project  and  there  ase  considerable  details 
to  be  worked  out  to  insure  participation  by 
the  other  Wyomlngs. 

And  Hall  said  the  project  should  generate 
considerable  publicity  for  the  state. 

James   Hand   Pamilt   Adds   to   Teavil   List 

Cheyenne. — Pour  more  towns  named 
Wyoming  have  been  added  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial trip  Itinerary  of  the  James  Hand  family 
of  Laramie. 

The  trip,  orlglnaly  dreamed  up  by  12- 
year-old  Manxis  Hand,  a  6th  grade  student 
at  University  Prep  School  in  Laramie,  Is 
being  financed  by  a  $1,200  federal  Bicenten- 
nial grant  and  a  matching  $1,200  grant  from 
the  state. 

Jim  Hand,  a  Legislative  Service  Office  re- 
search assistant,  and  attorney  said  Thiu-s- 
day  that  his  son  Is  continuing  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  June  trip  across  the  na- 
tion, and  noted  that  he  Is  receiving  an  en- 
thusiastic response  from  communities  named 
Wyoming. 

Hand  said  they  recently  have  located  an 
apparently  abandoned  town  named  Wyoming 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Nebraska,  five  miles 
north  of  Nebraska  City;  two  Wyoming  towns 
In  Wisconsin,  plus  a  Wyoming  Valley,  none 
of  them  shown  on  state  maps,  and  another 
apparently  abandoned  town  In  the  south- 
east comer  of  Marshall  County  In  northeast 
Kansas,  where  there  also  apparently  once 
was  a  Wyoming  Valley  located  near  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

He  said  that  if  anyone  else  knows  of  any 
other  towns  or  counties  named  Wyoming, 
he'd  like  them  to  contact  him  or  his  son, 
because  they  don't  want  to  leave  any  out. 

One  purpose  of  the  trip.  In  addition  to 
trying  to  visit  all  the  Wyomlngs  In  the  na- 
tion. Is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  state's  name. 


several  Outstanding  Young  Farmers  for 
commendations.  For  the  1975-76  year  at 
Its  annual  meettog  to  Starkvllle,  Miss., 
Albert  A.  Wlpf  of  Frankfort,  S.  Dak., 
received  one  of  four  Outstanding  Young 
Parmer  Awards. 

Albert  Wlpf  is  truly  an  outstanding 
young  farm  operator.  His  farming  prac- 
tices are  outltoed  to  the  April  Is.sue  of 
the  Dakota  Farmer  and  to  note  my  re- 
cognition of  this  accomplishment,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
"South  Dakotan  Named  Outstanding 
Young  Farmer"  be  prtoted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dakota  Farmer,  AprU  1976J 

Albebt  Wipr — South  D&kotan  Naued 

OxrrsTANDiNG  Young  Fabmes 

Midwestern  and  Western  farmers  have 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  top  four  Outstand- 
ing Young  Farmers  for  1976-1976  awards. 
One  of  the  fo\ir  is  Albert  A.  Wlpf,  Frankfort, 
8.D. 

Wlpf  and  the  three  other  winners,  Brent 
CaU,  Rlgby,  Idaho;  Duane  Meeker,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.;  and  John  Abraham,  Byron,  Wye, 
were  named  Outstanding  Yoimg  Farmers  for 
1975-1976  during  ceremonies  at  the  National 
OYF  Awards  Congress  In  StarkvUle,  Mlas. 
They  were  selected  from  a  field  of  38  state 
wlimers. 

Wlpf,  34,  pperates  a  960-acre  grain  and 
livestock  operation  near  Frankfort,  8D. 
Among  his  accomplishments,  he  has  done 
considerable  work  with  Irrigation  and  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  state's  top 
authorities  on  both  Irrigation  and  com  pro- 
duction. The  extension  service  In  South  Dak- 
ota has  featured  several  of  his  articles  writ- 
ten on  these  subjects. 

Wlpf  entered  farming  in  the  mld-50'8  at 
the  age  of  14.  Through  private  finances 
sources,  he  obtained  his  first  quarter  of  land 
and  traded  labor  for  the  use  of  his  father's 
machinery  until  he  could  buy  his  own  equip- 
ment. 

Call,  35,  began  his  agricultural  career  in 
1960  at  the  age  of  20  when  he  used  an  $800 
loan  to  purchase  40  acres  of  farmland.  Since 
then,  he  has  built  his  farm  near  Rlgby,  Idaho, 
Into  a  3,000-acre  spread.  He  has  been  quite 
successful  In  the  area  of  fertilizer  experi- 
mentation and  has  been  able  to  raise  certi- 
fied seed  grains. 

Meeker,  35,  began  farming  on  a  618-acre 
rented  farm  In  1966.  He  presently  manages 
a  2,068-acre  swine  and  custom  farming  oper- 
ation near  Logansport,  Ind.  With  a  BS  degree 
in  agricultural  engineering  from  Purdue 
University,  Meeker  combines  farming  with 
his  off-farm  Job  as  agrl-englneerlng  consult- 
ant. He  Is  also  the  author  of  several  published 
works  and  Is  listed  In  the  1976  edition  of 
Who's  Who  In  The  Midwest. 

Abraham,  also  35,  started  farming  during 
his  high  school  days,  but  didn't  make  It  a 
profession  untU  1961.  At  that  time,  his  goal 
was  to  have  "the  largest  dairy  herd  In  the 
state  of  Wyoming."  As  sole  proprietor  of  59,- 
700  acres  near  Byron,  Wyo.,  he  has  more  than 
realized  that  dream.  He  now  plans  to  expand 
into  new  areas  of  swine  and  poultry  along 
with  his  present  dairy,  beef  and  crop  pro- 
duction activities. 

Contestants  for  the  Outstanding  Young 
Farmer  awards  are  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
progress  achieved  In  the  agricultural  career: 
advances  made  In  production  and  net  worth; 
and  contributions  made  to  community  state 
and  nation. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTAN  N.AMED  OUT- 
STANDING YOUNG  FARMER 


RURAL  BRANCH  LINES— ESSENTIA! 
TO  THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  an-        Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
nually  the  National  OYF  Congress  names     cently  75  Minnesota  farmers,  bustaess- 


men,  legislators,  and  concerned  citizens 
traveled  to  Washtogton  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  explain  and  speak  out  about  the 
need  to  rebuild  rail  branch  Itoes  to  Mto- 
nesota.  They  met  with  officials  from  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  Jototog  these  con- 
cerned people  to  pototlng  out  to  the  Hon- 
orable George  C.  Stafiford  and  several  of 
his  key  staff  members  of  the  ICC  the  to- 
creastogly  negative  Impact  that  most  of 
the  approved  railroad  abandonments 
represent,  not  just  for  agriculture,  but 
also  for  the  rural  community  and  total 
economy. 

This  meettog  was  an  outstandtog  ex- 
ample of  bringing  the  people's  concerns 
to  the  officials  who  make  the  decisions. 
Senator  Walter  Monsale  and  Congress- 
men Richard  Nolan,  Tom  Hagedorn,  and 
Al  Qttie  also  participated. 

Among  the  many  who  testified  was  Mr. 
Jon  Wefald,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wefald 
outltoed  to  his  statement  the  adverse  ef- 
fects continued  rail  abandonments  have 
on  our  State. 

Only  five  other  States  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion produce  more  food  and  fiber  than 
Minnesota.  Each  Minnesota  agricultural 
county  currently  produces  more  than  1 
million  tons  of  raw  food  products  each 
year.  This  is  twice  as  much  food  as  was 
produced  to  1960. 

Agricultural  toputs  have  also  tocreased 
sharply.  The  volume  of  fertiUzer  alone 
used  by  Minnesota  farmers  has  tocreased 
by  over  6%  times.  Stoce  Minnesota  has 
no  commercial  fertilizer  resources  lo- 
cated to  the  State,  much  of  It  must  be 
brought  to  rural  distribution  points  that 
are  on  branch  railroad  Itoes. 

Minnesota  agriculture  Is  betog  penal- 
ized already  by  the  forced  Increase  In  re- 
liance on  the  trucking  todustry  and  our 
limited  highway  system  for  movtog  bulk 
materials  involved  to  Its  agricultural 
production.  A  special  study  by  the  Mto- 
nesota  Planntog  Agency  foimd  that  to 
most  cases  the  cost  to  provide  commer- 
cial highways  for  year-round  service  to 
the  communities  affected  by  proposed 
abandonments  Is  10  times  the  estimated 
cost  for  rehabilitation  of  the  railroad  for 
class  II  rail  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  Commis- 
sioner Wefald  summarize  the  varied 
problems  we  face  as  we  make  decisions  on 
transportation  priorities  which  win  af- 
fect our  Nation  for  many  years.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  prtoted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony   Statemknt    on   Rural   Branch 

Line  Rail  Abandonment  d*  the  State  t» 

MiNNZSOTA 

(By  Jon  Wefald) 

It  1b  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity,  as 
a  concerned  official  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  as  a  spokesman  for  our  Important  in- 
dustry of  agrlciilture,  to  present  testimony 
on  specific  railroad  abandonment  petitions 
In  Minnesota  that  are  pending  decisions  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon. 

As  the  Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Agrl- 
ciUture,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasingly negative   Impact  that  most  ap- 


proved abandonments  represent,  not  Just  for 
agriculture,  but  for  the  rural  commxuilty 
and  the  total  economy. 

My  opposition  to  the  railroad  petitions  for 
abandonment  remains  firm. 

Today,  I  want  to  suggest  that  new  circum- 
stances, at  both  the  national  and  Minnesota 
levels,  reqvilre  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shovild  depart  from  Its  tradi- 
tional approach  to  railroad  abandonment 
applications — to  the  maximum  extent  aUow- 
able  under  the  present  laws  and  regulations. 

The  continued  dismantling  of  Mlimesota's 
and  the  nation's  rural  railroad  system  Is  con- 
trary to  the  pubUc  Interest. 

There  Is  significant  new  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  need  amd  liistlflcation  for  a  national 
moratorlvun  on  railroad  abandonments. 

The  major  reason  Is  the  stlU  unsolved  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  Its  ImpUcatlons  not  only  for 
commercial  transportation,  but  Indeed  tat 
the  whole  national  economy. 

A  second  major  reason  for  a  national 
moratorltun  on  pending  railroad  abandon- 
ment applications  Is  the  action  taken  In  1976 
by  the  United  States  Congress  to  authorise 
and  fund  a  major  program  for  railroad  re- 
habUltatlon. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  nation's 
railroad  system  wlU  be  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant in  meeting  the  commercial  transporta- 
tion needs  of  this  nation  and  its  growing 
population  and  productivity,  partlcvilarly  In 
this  era  of  energy  shortages. 

Importantly,  the  State  of  Mlimesota  In  a 
Just  completed  Legislative  Session  has  taken 
companion  action  to  that  taken  by  Con- 
gress— namely  to  authorize  and  fund  a  major 
rural  railroad  rehabilitation  program. 

With  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  be- 
lieve the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  not  permit  any  more  railroad  peti- 
tions for  abandonment  in  Minnesota — at 
least  not  until  the  State  of  Minnesota  can 
determine  which  branch  lines  must  be  saved 
and  rebuilt  under  the  two  new  programs. 

As  Minnesota  Governor  WendeU  R.  Ander- 
son recently  stated,  "Every  great  country  In 
the  world,  except  America,  provides  good, 
clean,  prompt  raU  service  for  its  people  and 
their  goods." 

The  last  25  years  of  American  history,  and 
particularly  In  Minnesota,  have  demon- 
strated that  Americans  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  airplanes  and 
trucks — and  far  less  dependent  on  raU  serv- 
ice. 

This  trend  has  only  led  to  the  dissipation 
of  both  economic  and  energy  resources. 

The  fact  remains  that  raUro&ds  are  the 
most  energy-efficient  and  economical  land 
transportation  resource,  second  only  among 
all  transportation  resources  to  river  barges 
and  ocean  vessels 

Various  authorities  differ  only  on  the  de- 
gree of  raUroad  energy -efficiency  In  ton 
mUes — compared  to  other  modes.  It  is  obvi- 
o\is,  except  for  extremely  short  haiils  of  biilk 
materials,  that  at  least  twice  as  much 
freight  can  be  moved  per  unit  of  energy  as 
compared  to  trucks,  and  several  times  as 
much  by  train  compared  to  moving  freight 
by  airplane. 

Just  this  past  month,  industry  and  fed- 
eral spokesmen  confirmed  that  for  the  first 
time  In  history  the  United  States  imported 
more  oil  than  it  produced.  Our  dependence 
on  Imported  oU  resources  is  increasing,  not 
decreasing. 

We  are  told  by  every  authority  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  government  smd  energy  utU- 
Ity  management  that  energy  conservation  is 
a  must. 

Railroad  abandonments  that  are  approved 
defeat  this  national  priority  on  energy  con- 
servation, now  and  in  the  futTire. 

Existing  railroad  right-of-way  and  facul- 
ties, whUe  in  many  cases  seriously  deterio- 


rated by  serimis  negligence  on  malntenanoe, 
must  be  retained  intact  in  an  emergency 
transportation  reserve. 

We  know  that  the  present  transportation 
resources  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs.  We  know  that  Infiatlon  and  the 
energy  crisis  have  seriously  braked  our 
highway  improvement  program. 

We  know  that  the  Increased  voltmne  of 
production  and  the  increased  shifting  of 
that  volume  to  our  highway  system  have 
created  enormous  new  economic  and  logistic 
problems  even  for  highway  and  street  main- 
tenance 

Railroad  deterioration  and  abandonment 
Is  the  very  heart  of  this  problem. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  total  natural  resource 
production  in  the  United  States  Is  food  and 
fiber. 

Food  and  fiber  In  raw  form  must  move 
from  rural  communities  to  the  marketing 
and  processing  centers,  and  again  moved 
through  the  marketing  channels  to  the  ul- 
timate retail  outlets  and  consumers. 

Transportation  costs  for  marketing  farm 
foods  have  skyrocketed.  In  1974  this  repre- 
sented over  8  per  cent  of  the  food  market- 
ing costs  between  the  farmer  and  consumer. 
That  was  the  third  highest  share  of  the 
consumer  food  doUar — behind  only  labor 
and  packaging. 

Minnesota  Is  a  m&Jor  agricultural  state. 
Only  five  oither  states  in  the  entire  nation 
produce  more  food  and  fiber. 

There  are  at  least  19  pending  applications 
for  raUroad  abandonment  in  Minnesota's 
agrlcxUtural  heartland  .  .  .  part  of  th^ 
nearly  400  additional  miles  of  rural  tracjt- 
age  the  railroads  seek  to  add  to  the  e^- 
nomlc  graveyard  that  has  already  claimed 
more  than  680  miles  of  railroad  branch  lines 
in  Minnesota  in  just  the  past  9  years. 

Each  Minnesota  agricultural  coxuity  cur- 
rently produces  more  than  1 -million  tons 
of  raw  food  products  each  year.  That  Is 
nearly  twice  as  much  food  as  was  produced 
m    1960. 

Combined  input  and  output  of  Minnesota 
agriculture  Is  easily  ten  times  the  freight 
volume  that  required  commercial  transpor- 
tation when  the  railroad  system  was  devel- 
oped throughout  rural  Minnesota. 

In  1973  Minnesota's  agricultural  produc- 
tion— ^]ust  the  output  Bide — ^totaled  more 
than  43-milllon  tons  of  food  and  fiber,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  published  estimates. 

These  estimates  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete, omitting  scores  of  specialty  crops  that 
in  aggregate  could  Increaae  the  total  by  up- 
wards of  another  1 -million  tons. 

That  Is  58  per  cent  more  tonnage  than  this 
state's  agriculture  Industry  produced  only 
20  years  ago  ...  an  Increase  of  over  l6-mll- 
lion  tons. 

The  tnmsportatlon  logistics  required  to 
move  Minnesota's  farm  production  is  slg- 
niflcant,  and  continuing  to  increase. 

If  Minnesota's  farm  output  each  year  were 
to  be  moved  at  one  time  it  would  require: 
2,162,116  semi-traUer  trucks  of  20-ton  load 
capacity  ...  a  single  caravan  bumper  to 
biunper  that  would  streteh  more  than  23,- 
400  miles  .  .  .  nearly  once  around  the  ecuth 
...  or  enough  trucks  toilll  two  lanes  solid 
on  Minnesota's  total  state  tnmk  highway 
system  of  11,474  mUes;   or 

478,248  railroad  freight  cara  with  an 
average  load  capacity  of  90  tons  ...  a  sin- 
gle train  over  5,436  miles  long  ...  or  9.565 
unit  trains  of  60  cars  each,  which  would  be 
equivalent  on  a  daUy  basis  of  at  least  26 
such  unit  trains  each  and  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Agricultural  Inputs  also  have  increased 
sharply  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  volume  of  fertilizer  alone  used  by 
Minnesota  farmers  has  Increased  by  over  six 
and  one-half  times  and  now  represents  nearly 
3-mlIllon  tons  used  annually  .  .  .  All  of  this 
must  be  transported  into  Minnesota,  much 
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bntly  lower  than  tbe 

Btlng  that  American 
lay  have  to  Increase 


^ajor  expansion  and 
lalntenance  of  our 
system?  ...  or  alr- 


of  It  to  rural  dlstrlbu^on  points  that  are 
on  tbe  branch  railroad  lines.  Minnesota  has 
no  commercial  fertilize  ir  resovirces  located 
within  tbe  state,  and  i$  entirely  dependent 
upon  imports  of  these 

Fertilizer  Is  Just  one  tieasurable  input  for 
food  and  fiber  productlt>n.  Minnesota  farm- 
ers have  tncreasied  the  a|nount  of  land  under 
cultivation  by  over  16  per  cent  in  just  the 
past  three  years.  This  fneans  a  comparable 
increase  in  other  inputs  such  as  seeds,  pes- 
ticides, bigger  and  beavwr  tractors,  combines 
and  other  crop  Implements,  commercial  live- 
stock and  poultry  feed  supplements  and  fa- 
cilities, machinery  repilr  parts,  hardware, 
grain  and  milk  storage,  [increased  quantities 
of  petroleum  fuels  and  lubricants.  .  . 

Increased  food  and  liber  production  in 
Minnesota  also  requires  tnore  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  allied  taarketlng,  processing 
and  distributing  industifles  that  are  involved 
between  the  farmer  anA  the  consumer.  All 
of  this  material,  too,  requires  some  mode  of 
commercial  trsLnsportatlion. 

Minnesota  agriculture  is  being  penalized 
already  by  the  forced  Increase  in  reliance 
upon  the  trucking  industry  and  o\ir  limited 
highway  system  for  th*  movement  of  the 
massive  quantities  of  pulk  materials  that 
are  Involved  in  food  a^d  fiber  production. 
Transpiortatlon  costs  ar^  a  major  reason  why 
Minnesota  farm  comm(^lty  prices  and  net 
farm  income  are  consU 
national  average. 

Economists  are  forec 
agricultural  production 
by  as  much  as  26  per  ceit  in  the  next  decade 
to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing world  population.  JThese  questions  are 
in  order: 

Can  we  move  the  add^lonal  bulk  by  truck 
and  airplane? 

Can  we  afford  the 
increasingly  expensive 
farm-to-market  hlghwaj 
port  freight  terminals? 

Can  we  afford  the  coiitlnued  deterioration 
of  our  rural  communlti  economy? 

Can  we  afford  the  corqtlnued  dissipation  of 
our  depleting  energy  reisiirces? 

These  are  some  of  tne  very  serious  ques- 
tions the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Congress,  and  thelstate  of  Minnesota 
must  be  prepared  to  answer. 

Another  Important  qt^estion  that  must  be 
answered  is  how  the  co$I  will  be  distributed 
to  the  bulk  of  Rural  4°^srlca  not  situated 
on  the  Important  Mississippi  Waterway  or  on 
railroad  main  lines.  By  Itraln,  truck  or  pipe- 
line? 

Coal  transportation  Sy  rail  is  certainly 
economical  and  energy-^  (fflclent,  according  to 
the  studies  we  have  seen . 

Minnesota  is  concern  »d  about  future  de- 
liveries of  coal  to  meet  projected  petroleum 
and  oil  cutbacks. 

John  Mlllhone,  Direc  or  of  the  Minnesota 
Energy  Agency,  estlma^d  that  the  state's 
dependency  upon  coal  w  III  triple  present  con- 
sumption to  some  26-rillllon  tons  by  1985. 
mainly  due  to  construct  Ion  of  coal-fired  elec- 
tricity generation  plant)  i  and  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  Minnesota's  expanding  sugar  beet 
industry. 

The  focus  on  coal  haii  been  forced  by  pro- 
granmied  curtailments  c  f  natural  gas  supplies 
to  about  17  per  cent  of  1  Ilnnesota's  expanded 
energy  needs  by  1985,  compared  to  the  30 
per  cent  share  of  this  state's  1975  energy 
consumption.  Coal  consumption  in  1975  was 
only  17  per  cent  of  Minnesota's  energy  re- 
sources, and  this  now  la  projected  to  at  least 
34  per  cent  dependency  on  coal  by  1985. 

This  direct  energy  factor  also  underscores 
the  need  for  more  time  to  fully  evaluate  the 
consequences  of  any  riajor  change  in  our 
commercial  transporta  ;lon  resources  .  .  . 
particularly  the  one  most  feasible  and  en- 
ergy-efficient— the  rallr(  lad  system. 

Congress  has  strong  hened  the  required 
consideration  of  the  so  iial-economlc  impact 


of  railroad  abandonments  in  the  new  federal 
railroad  rehabilitation  program. 

Railroad  abandonments,  in  those  areas 
without  alternative  rail  service  or  year- 
tiround  conunercial  highways,  have  stifled 
economic  growth,  reduced  job  opportunities 
and  have  In  many  cases  actually  depressed 
local  services  and  sales. 

A  special  study  by  the  Minnesota  Planning 
Agency  found  that  in  most  cases  the  cost  to 
provide  commercial  highways  for  year-around 
service  to  the  communities  affected  by  pro- 
posed railroad  abandonments  is  ten  times 
the  estimated  cost  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
railro«Ki  for  Class  n  rail  service. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more,  we  hope 
that  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
will  deny  the  pending  abandonment  applica- 
tions in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Denial  of  these  abandonment  applications 
is  especially  Important  at  this  time,  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adverse 
economic  Impact  upon  the  local  commxuilties 
mvolved,  but  to  grant  the  time  that  local, 
state,  and  federal  authorities  need  to  make 
sound  decisions  on  transportation  priorities 
that  will  best  serve  the  public  interest  in  the 
years  ahead. 


MATT  JOHNSON,  A  WYOMING  HERO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
mendable program  called  No  Greater 
Love  with  home  run  king  Hank  Aaron 
as  Its  president,  will  be  holding  an  awards 
ceremony  in  the  Capitol  May  19,  to  note 
significant  contributions  made  by  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  their  local  communities. 
One  of  the  six  finalists,  I  am  proud  to 
annoimce,  is  Mr.  Matt  Johnson  of 
Wheatland,  Wyo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  profile 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  deeds  one  night  in  the 
darkness  of  Wyoming  mountains  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

He  Is,  indeed,  a  hero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: as  follows: 

Pbofii£  of  an  EorroRS'  Choice  Finalist 
(Matt  Johnson,  Wheatland,  Wyo..  nominated 

by    Robert    J.    Dreher,    publisher,    Platte 

County  Times  Record,  Wheatland,  Wyo.) 

A  vehicle  accident  in  the  mountains 
above  Wheatland  had  left  a  woman  dead  and 
a  man  severely  injured  with  a  broken  back. 
His  condition  ruled  out  a  bumpy  trip  down 
the  mountain  road.  Radio  messages  crackled 
back  and  forth  as  the  day  lengthened  into 
night. 

The  darkness  and  the  treacherous  moun- 
tain peaks  were  decided  to  be  too  lisky  for 
a  military  helicopter  evacuation.  Who  could 
help?  The  local  Sheriff's  Department  remem- 
bered ex-Navy  Lt.  Matt  Johnson,  a  pilot, 
owned  a  plane. 

Matt  Johnson  was  at  a  family  dinner 
party  when  the  call  came.  Sure,  he'd  try,  the 
Naval  Reservist  said.  His  family  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  for  it  was  now  night,  but  Matt 
persisted.  Accompanied  by  a  physician,  he 
fiew  his  Cessna  into  the  mountains,  landing 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  level  land,  illuminated 
by  automobile  headlights. 

A  spark  of  life  flickered  in  the  injured 
man.  Matt  and  his  helpers  removed  a  bulk- 
head from  the  interior  of  the  aircraft, 
braced  the  victim  sec\irely  with  sandbags, 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  headlights,  rolled 
down  the  strip  to  take  off.  The  heavily-loaded 
plane  lurched  into  the  air,  banked  and  flew 
east  toward  Cheyenne.  By  now,  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  injured  man  was  still 
alive,  and  as  they  touched  down  In 
Cheyenne,  he  roused  briefly,  and  in  his  de- 
lirium, spoke  for  the  first  time.  Matt's  mis- 
sion of  mercy  bad  succeeded.  He  hadn't  even 


known  the  name  of  the  man  whose  life  b« 
saved. 

Matt  Johnson  served  In  the  Navy  four- 
and-one-half  years,  including  carrier  duty 
off  Vietnam.  He  now  operates  the  family^ 
Bard  Arrow  Ranch  near  Wheatland,  u 
married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 


CAMPAIGN  PINANCINO 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Rich- 
ard C.  Wade,  a  distinguished  professor 
of  history  at  the  Graduate  Center  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Democratic  Party's  CMn- 
mission  on  delegate  selection  in  1969  and 
1971.  which  I  chaired,  authored  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Nation  presenting 
an  innovative  and  constructive  approach 
to  campaign  financing. 

I  think  Mr.  Wade's  suggestion  for  a 
$25  contribution  limit  and  tax  credit 
merits  careful  consideration  as  we  con- 
tinually reevaluate  our  approach  in  this 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Nation,  Mar.  27,  1976] 

Campaign   Pinancino:    Twentt-Pivs-Dollai 
Democracy 

(By  Richard  C.  Wade) 
The  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  cam- 
paign financing  has  understandably  depressed 
those  who  have  sought  for  so  long  to  reduce 
the  power  of  money  in  our  poUtlcal  system. 
Wealthy  office  seekers  will  continue  to  have 
unconscionable  advantage  over  those  of  les- 
ser means.  People  with  money  to  play  with 
can  still  exercise  a  fuller  freedom  of  speech 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Most  of  the  spending 
ceilings  have  been  broken.  Tet  all  is  not 
lost.  The  Court  did  sustain  the  principle  of 
public  financing  of  election,  and  the  right  of 
Congress  to  force  disclosure  and  set  limits  on 
contributions.  Since  the  Coxirt  has  pretty 
well  shattered  the  present  legislation,  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  think  of  alternatives  which 
employ  the  remaining  tools.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  why  election  financing  should  not 
become  an  Important  campaign  issue  wlttiln 
both  parties. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  new  legislation  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  stUI  allowed  big  contributors  to  exercise 
inordinate  influence  in  choosing  and  electing 
candidates.  To  be  sure,  it  prohibited  them 
from  contributing  the  kind  of  money  that  has 
bought  embassies  and  agencies  in  the  past, 
but  they  can  stUl  dispense  large  sums.  A  sin- 
gle donor  can  give  up  to  $25,000.  though  only 
$1,000  to  any  one  candidate.  Moreover,  he  is 
free  to  spend  as  he  sees  fit  on  most  state 
elections,  where  limitations  are  weak  and  en- 
forcement haphazard.  The  restraints  are  even 
fewer  and  more  fragile  on  local  elections.  As 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson  put  it  so  elegantly  in 
New  York  recently,  "It's  still  cash  in  the 
bank  that  counts." 

The  great  problem  with  the  present  ap- 
proach to  election  flnancing  is  that  it  is 
obsessed  with  ceUlngs  and  limiting  the  In- 
fluence of  the  few  (which  It  does  not), 
rather  than  encouraging  the  participation 
of  the  many.  A  more  promising  route  for 
reform  begins  at  the  other  end  of  the  proo- 
ess.  The  following  proposal  is,  I  think,  sim- 
ple, equitable,  easily  monitored  and  clearly 
constitutional.  It  calls  for  new  federal  leg- 
islation to  give  each  registered  Toter  a  |3B 
tax  credit  every  year  for  political  contrllni- 
tions.  Voters  are  free  to  give  it  to  a  candidate, 
a  committee  or  a  party.  Eatib  voter  can 
award  It  In  »  lump  svaa  or  divide  It.  But  no 
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voter,  and  no  one  else,  can  give  more.  The 
limitation  may  seem  small,  but  if  most  of 
the  registered  voters  used  the  credit,  more 
than  $600  million  a  year  would  be  available 
to  support  our  political  system  at  every  level 
across  the  nation.  A  sustained  campaign  of 
public  education  would  help  to  assure  that 
voters  did  Indeed  take  advantage  at  the  tax 
credit  to  support  the  parties  and  candidates 
of  their  choice.  Nor  is  the  $25  celling  con- 
stitutionally in  doubt:  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  clearly  sustained  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  level  of  Individual  con- 
tributors. 

This  proposal  has  many  advantages  over 
the  present  system,  while  avoiding  most  of 
the  dangers  of  the  new  legislation  with  its 
Court  deletions: 

It  eliminates  the  large  contributor  alto- 
gether. There  are  no  loopholes;  no  dummy 
committees;  no  under-the-table  transac- 
tions. It  is  simply  Illegal  for  anyone  to  give 
more  than  $25  a  year  for  political  purposes. 
Union  members  and  corporate  employees  are 
still  free  to  give  their  contributions  to  union 
or  corporate  committees,  but  they  may  also 
give  directly  to  a  candidate.  But  neither  tbe 
union  nor  the  corporation  can  give  funds 
independently  of  the  limited  contributions 
of  Its  members.  The  recipient  of  a  contribu- 
tion would  be  obliged  to  give  the  donor  a  re- 
ceipt, which  woiild  be  flled  with  the  tax 
return,  and  to  send  a  duplicate  of  the  re- 
ceipt to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Illegal 
contributions  would  show  up  Immediately 
at  IRS. 

It  provides  a  serious  candidate  with  all  the 
money  necessary  to  run  a  decent  campaign. 
Any  aspirant  who  cannot  attract  enough 
support  translated  Into  contributions  ought 
not  be  running  anyway.  Marglal  candidates. 
maintained  by  mysterious  money,  would  dis- 
appear; "spoilers"  who  run  to  defeat  others 
rather  than  elect  themselves  would  be  ex- 
posed. 

It  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  public  flnancing — some  kind  of 
necessarily  artificial  formula  for  distribut- 
ing tax  funds  to  candidates.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, incumbents  and  challengers,  party 
members  and  Independents,  will  have  equal 
access  to  flnancial  support,  though  new- 
comers, as  they  do  now,  will  have  the  initial 
problem  of  making  their  views  known.  Tlie 
voters,  by  their  contributions,  will  define  a 
"major"  candidate  or  a  "serious"  party.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  In  Its  recent  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  assumes  that  we  have  a 
two-party  system  and  other  efforts  are  to  be 
considered  irregular  and  evanescent.  This 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  historians  and  surely 
complicates  the  analysis  of,  say,  the  elec- 
tions of  1860  and  1912,  usttally  considered 
important  by  most  scholars. 

It  provides  a  strong  incentive  for  regis- 
tration because  the  credit  is  available  only 
to  registered  voters.  Coupled  with  mall  reg- 
istration, this  system  could  stem  the  embar- 
rassing decline  of  voter  participation. 

It  is  easily  administered  and  monitored; 
the  machinery  is  already  In  place,  but  In- 
stead of  the  present  $1  credit,  the  allowance 
Is  simply  Increased. 

It  builds  accountability  Into  campaign- 
ing. Those  who  contribute  will  soon,  no 
doubt,  want  to  know  from  the  candidate 
where  the  money  went.  At  present,  a  donor 
has  no  idea.  Usually,  a  disproportionate 
amount  goes  to  support  bloated  staffs  at  un- 
necessary headquarters,  or  is  thrown  into 
"programmed"  advertising  dreamed  up  by 
hired  public  relations  firms,  or  is  swallowed 
by  what  is  euphemistically  called  the  "ex- 
penses" of  the  candidate's  managers. 

It  would  end  the  demeaning  and  time-con- 
suming part  of  the  candidate's  chores  of 
fund  raising.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the 
brutality  of  endless  rounds  of  cocktail  par- 
ties and  dinners,  candidates  could  spend  their 
time  persuading  ordinary  voters  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  efforts. 


Perhaps  most  of  all.  It  frees  candidates  to 
propose  what  they  want  and  to  say  what 
they  believe.  Candidates  would  no  longer 
have  to  trim  their  opinions  to  sxiit  the  views 
of  a  relatively  few  wealthy  contributors. 

Moreover,  since  it  operates  at  'State  and 
local  levels,  it  affects  all  elections,  not  Just 
federal  ones.  This  Is  Important  because  most 
candidates  accumulate  their  political  debts 
at  the  local  level  long  before  they  run  for 
federal  offices.  It  doesn't  take  much  money 
to  help  out  someone  running  for  the  city 
councU  or  the  state  legisiatiire.  and  by  the 
time  the  candidate  heads  for  the  federal 
stage  the  "contracts"  have  all  been  let. 

It  also  encourages  elected  officials  to  keep 
their  constituents  informed  and  serviced,  be- 
cause a  voter  could  choose  to  give  to  an  in- 
cumbent even  if  that  incumbent  were  not 
running  In  a  particular  yesur. 

In  short,  the  $25  tax  credit  equalizes  voters 
and  brings  them  aU  into  the  flnancing  of 
the  political  process.  If  there  is  to  be  public 
flnancing.  and  that  is  inevitable,  what  better 
way  than  to  broaden  participation  in  this 
crucial  area?  Under  this  proposal,  all  serious 
candidates,  no  matter  how  modest  their  per- 
sonal resources,  would  have  a  sporting 
chance  of  getting  nominated  and  elected. 
And  those  who  have  exerted  Inordinate  In- 
fluence by  making  substantial  contributions 
will  become  ordinary  citizens  again,  using 
their  $25  a  year  to  sustain  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratic political  system.  In  this  Bicentennial 
year,  it  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  the  fimd- 
Ing  fathers  and  get  back  to  the  principles  of 
the  founding  fathers. 


EQUITABLE'S  INEQUXTY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1976  issue  of  the  Insurance  Forum 
reports  the  adoption  in  New  York  of  a 
disturbing  new  dividend  policy  by  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

The  new  dividend  scale  will  pay  higher 
dividends  on  life  Insurance  policies  issued 
by  Equitable  since  1967.  Owners  of  pol- 
icies issued  before  1967  will  continue  to 
receive  dividends  at  the  old  rate. 

The  payment  of  higher  dividends  on 
newer  policies  is  apparently  an  attempt 
by  Equitable  to  obtam  an  advantage  in 
selling  new  life  insurance  policies.  The 
result  could  be  the  eventual  adoption  by 
other  Insurance  companies  of  dividend 
scales  which  discriminate  against  old 
policyholders. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  com- 
plicated dividend  formulas  which  will  be 
used  to  increase  returns  on  new  policies 
in  order  to  spur  sales.  Concerned  policy- 
holders and  public  officials  should  give 
some  new  thought  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
regulatory  process  which  permitted  this 
discriminatory  dividend  policy  to  be 
adopted  without  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  excerpt  from  the 
Insurance  Forum  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  a  letter  sent  to  State  In- 
surance commissioners  by  Prof,  Joseph 
M.  Belth.  editor  of  the  Insurance  Forum, 
Box  245,  Ellettsville.  Ind.  47429. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

[From  the  Insurance  Forum,  April  1978] 

Great  News — E.tcxptfob  EatrxTABUC's 
Old  Policyholoebs 

In  April  1975,  I  wrote  to  the  New  Tork  In- 
surance Department  asking  whether  the  De- 
partment had  ever  approved  the  use  of  the 
so-called  investment-year  metbod  of  allocat- 
ing Investment  Income  (which  Is  widely 


In  the  pension  business)  In  the  determina- 
tion of  dividends  on  individual  life  Insurance 
policies.  I  had  heard  that  some  companies 
were  using  some  sort  of  investment-year  or 
investment-generation  approach.  In  re- 
sponse. Alvln  H.  Alpert.  chief  of  the  Ufe 
bureau  of  the  Department,  wrote  as  follows: 

"To  date  no  life  insiu^nce  cc»npany  using 
the  Investment-year  method  has  requested 
approvel  to  use  this  method  within  the 
ordinary  life  branch.  On  a  purely  theoretical 
basis,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
objectionable  to  such  an  approach.  Fr(Hn 
a  practical  standpoint,  any  company  at- 
tempting this  would  have  a  monstrous  and . 
costly  task  even  with  a  new  generation  com- 
puter. A  company  would  have  to  calculate 
separate  Investment- year  rates  for  each  year 
it  was  using  this  method  and  each  rate 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  a  portion  of  tbe 
initial  policy  reserve  for  the  current  year. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  In  examining  the  complex  cal- 
culations of  the  Interest  contribution  factor 
portion  of  the  dividend  and  the  possibility 
of  errors  and  manipulation.  If  such  an  ap- 
proach were  ever  adopted,  the  Life  Bureau 
would  insist  upon  extensive  safeguards  and 
would  possibly  wish  to  review  the  feaslbUity 
of  auditing  the  computer  program." 

In  the  January  1.  1976  Issue  of  Probe  in 
an  article  entitled  "Good-bye  Portfolio  Rate 
and  Mutuality,"  Halsey  D.  Josephson  gave  an 
example  of  a  company's  1976  dividend  scale 
announcement  that  "tbe  scale  recognizes 
that  the  rate  of  investment  return  Is  greater 
on  funds  that  support  recently  issued  poli- 
cies than  It  Is  on  funds  supporting  older 
ones."  I  wrote  Mr.  Josephson  to  ask  what 
company's  announcement  he  had  quoted 
from,  and  he  said  it  was  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile,  also  in  January  1976,  Mr.  Alpert 
Informed  me  that  "the  Equitable  had  re- 
cently requested  approval  for  a  change  In 
Its  investment-year  method  filling,  to  allocate 
Investment  income  within  tbe  ordinary  life 
and  Individual  annuity  lines  of  business.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  use  different  dividend 
Interest  rates,  d^iending  on  policy  year  of 
Issue.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  dlsciis- 
slon,  the  company  was  granted  an  approval 
on  a  conditional  basis.  The  approval  was 
limited  to  one  year,  and  furthermore,  was 
subject  to  being  withdrawn  by  this  Depart- 
ment at  any  time,  without  notice.  If  it  Is 
determined  that  tbe  metbod  of  Investment 
Income  aUocatlon  Is  Inequitable.  With  re- 
spect to  the  replacement  problem,  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  method  of  determining  the 
divided  Interest  rates  would  not  encoorags 
older  policyholders  to  replace  their  polldee." 

The  Equitable  has  estimated  that  its  new 
dividend  scale  wlU  result  in  about  $263  mll- 
Uon  in  Individual  life  Insurance  and  annuity 
dividends  In  1976 — about  $12.9  million  more 
than  In  1970.  Of  the  Increase,  about  $8.7  mil- 
lion Is  a  result  of  more  Insurance  being  in 
force,  and  about  $4J2  million  is  a  result  of 
the  change  In  the  dividend  scale.  The  new 
scale  results  in  stibstantially  Improved  divi- 
dend Illustrations  for  new  business.  Dividends 
are  substantially  improved  for  policies  issued 
In  1971  and  later.  Dividends  are  improved 
somewhat  on  policies  Issued  from  1967  to 
1970.  And  there  is  no  change  In  the  dividend 
scale  for  policies  Issued  prior  to  1967  Jki  short, 
the  $4.2  million  of  Improvement  In  the  1976 
dividend  scale  Is  being  used  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  policies  Issued  In  1967  and  later. 
Furthermore,  for  policies  issued  in  1971  and 
later,  and  for  dividend  Illustrations,  the  im- 
provement In  dividends  Is  greater  for  policies 
of  $35,000  or  more,  than  for  policies  smaller 
than  $25,000. 

I  wrote  to  the  Equitable  about  the  change. 
and  a  company  actuary  explained  in  general 
terms  the  nature  of  the  1976  dividend  scale. 
Be  Implied  that  the  change  was  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  equity,  since  the  new 
scale  "was  developed  after  elaborate  invest- 
ment year  calculations  that  show  the  rate 
of  Interest  earned  on  funds  that  support  poU- 
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In  competition  with  similar  policies. 
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ferred  Compensation, 
Redemption,  Partnershltt  Plans 

Timely  Illustrations  of  tax -saving  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Account; plans  can  help  boost 
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year-end  sales  and 
gains  m  1976. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Bqultable's  1976  divi- 
dend scale  represents  a  major  development 
in  the  life  Insurance  Industry.  Although  the 
actuaries  may  be  able  t<)  defend  It  as  an  Im- 
provement In  equity,  I  ijear  that  it  Is  funda- 
mentally an  expedient  viay  to  deal  with  tem- 
porary market  condltio|iB,  and  that  It  will 
come  back  to  haunt  tUe  life  Insurance  In- 
dustry. Purthermore,  I  im  concerned  about 
the  speed  with  which  the  New  York  Insiirance 
Department  capitulated  on  this  Issue.  And 
finally,  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  change  ba\e  been  shrouded  In 
secrecy.  I  asked  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment for  a  copy  of  tl  le  company's  request 
and  a  copy  of  the  Department's  approval  of 
the  request.  Mr.  Alper;  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  Is  the  decision  of  t  be  Department  that, 
primarily  for  the  reason  that  the  company's 
request  contained  Information  relative  to 
that  company's  internal  procedures  and  our 
reply  to  the  company  refers  In  detail  to  this 
Information,  we  cannot  properly  release  this 
material  to  other  partlep.  Should  we  at  any 
time  m  the  future  decld^  to  use  such  material 
as  the  basis  for  Industi^-wlde  procedxtre  or 
regulation  then  we  woiild  make  the  details 
and  procedure  available  ito  all  concerned.  We 
have  no  objection,  hov^ver,  to  having  you 
obtain  this  material  directly  from  the  com- 
pany, If  they  wish  to  pro'  Ide  It.' 

I  wrote  to  the  Equltat  le,  quoted  the  above 
statement  from  Mr.  Alp<  rt,  and  asked  for  the 
material.  The  request  wi  s  denied.  Until  such 
time  as  the  New  York  Ir  surance  Department 
and  the  Equitable  mak<  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  details  of  the  company's  1976  dividend 
scale,  I  believe  observers  are  Justified  In  view- 
ing this  important  devel  opment  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  way  In  whlci  old  policy  holders 
are  thrown  to  the  wolvej  : 
volume. 


[Prom  the  Insm  mce  Porum] 
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It  Is  my  understanding  that  numerous 
companies  are  using  some  sort  of  Investment 
year  method  In  the  determination  of  dlvl- 
dents  on  Individual  life  Insurance  policies 
and  Individual  annuities.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  Equitable  is  the  first  company  to 
do  so  with  the  expressed  approval  of  a  regu- 
latory agency.  Furthermore,  an  Equitable 
executive  has  stated  that  the  company  be- 
lieves the  change  will  provide  a  competitive 
advantage  to  the  Equitable  for  only  one  year, 
because  other  major  companies  are  expected 
to  foUow  suit. 

I  urge  your  close  attention  to  this  develop- 
ment, which  In  my  opinion  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  development  con- 
cerning surplus  distribution  in  life  Insurance 
companies  since  the  introduction  of  tontine 
policies  (Ironically,  by  the  Eqxiltable)  In 
1868.  It  Involves  highly  complex  Issues.  Boiled 
down  to  Its  essentials,  however.  It  means  that 
dividends  will  be  larger  for  recent  buyers 
and  smaller  for  long-time  policyholders  than 
would  have  been  the  case  under  the  previous 
method.  It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
details  of  this  devel<^ment  have  been 
shrouded  in  secrecy  by  the  Equitable  and  by 
the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 

The  May  1976  Issue  of  the  Insxxrance  Forum 
will  contain  another  article  about  this  devel- 
opment. Also,  the  Drake  Law  Review  article 
referred  to  in  "What  Is  'Rigorous'  Disclo- 
sure?" In  the  enclosed  issue  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  periodic  disclosure  after  the  sale, 
which  is  one  way  in  which  to  alert  long-time 
policyholders  to  what  Is  happening.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  send  you  a  complimentary  copy 
of  the  May  1976  Issue  of  the  Insurance 
Fonma  and  a  complimentary  reprint  of  the 
Drake  Law  Review  article  if  you  would  like 
to  see  them.  Just  drop  me  a  line  and  ask 
for  them. 


NO  uRam^cy  TO  b-i  program 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
moming's  New  York  Times  bas  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  B-1  Ixxnber. 

Calling  President  Ford's  statement  on 
this  program  last  week  a  "substitution 
of  political  'wisdom'  for  sound  defense 
Judgment,"  the  Times  says  that  there 
is  no  urgency  to  the  B^l  program  which 
would  justify  a  go-ahead  decision  at  this 
time. 

"In  these  circimMtances,"  the  edito- 
rial concludes,  "the  Senate  will  be  dere- 
Uct  in  its  duty  if  it  fails  to  delete  B-1 
production  fimds  from  the  defense 
budget  or,  at  a  minimum,  forbid  their 
expenditure  xmtil  the  next  administra- 
tion can  review  the  facts  early  in  1977." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  per- 
son elected  President  next  November  de- 
serves a  free  choice  on  this  costly  and 
controversial  program,  a  decision  which 
should  take  into  accoimt  all  of  the  test 
results  and  the  budget  priorities  at  that 
time.  It  would  be  wasteful  If  a  blUion 
dollars  from  our  taxpayers  Is  irrevocably 
committed  to  this  program,  when  a 
sober,  post-election  Judgment  might  be 
different. 

In  order  that  the  President  next  Feb- 
ruary may  have  that  freedom  of  choice 
on  this  program,  I  intend,  if  the  Senate 
prefers  to  continue  the  B-1,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  forbid  obligation  of  pro- 
curement funds  until  and  unless  the 
President  in  February  1977,  decides  that 
the  program  is  in  the  national  interest 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 

as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26, 1976] 
B-1  Politics 

President  Ford's  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  building  of  the  controversial  B-1  super- 
sonic strategic  bomber  Is  the  substitution 
of  poUtical  "wisdom"  for  sound  defense 
Judgment. 

Testing  and  development  of  the  plane  Is 
not  even  to  be  completed  before  November; 
the  decision  on  whether  to  go  Into  produc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be  taken  then.  Mr. 
Ford's  perceived  need  to  rebut  former  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  attacks  on  his  defense  pro- 
gram is  what  undoubtedly  has  led  him  now 
to  Jump  the  g\m.  The  projected  fleet  of  244 
B-1  bombers  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $21.4  blUlon. 

The  Congress,  however,  has  the  real  power 
of  decision — the  power  of  the  purse.  Mr. 
Ford's  premature  announcement  last  week 
provides  added  reason  for  the  Senate  to  with- 
hold the  $948  million  In  production  fimds 
requested  in  the  Administration  defense 
budget  and  approved  by  the  House  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  Oct.  1  on  assurance  that 
this  expendltvire  would  await  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  test  program. 

The  Pentagon  Itself  Is  divided  over  the 
B-1.  Former  Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger 
was  known  to  prefer  a  much  cheaper  "stand- 
off" bomber,  designed  to  fire  cruise  missiles 
from  a  distance  rather  than  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses,  a  solution  that  would 
save  $10  blUlon  to  $15  blUlon  over  the  next 
decade  compared  to  the  B-1. 

There  is  no  urgency  to  the  B-1  program 
that  would  Justify  Mr.  Ford's  decision.  The 
existing  B-62  strategic  bombers  have  at  least 
another  decade  of  life  and  late-model  B-62'B 
wlU  remain  structuraUy  sound  Into  the 
1990'B.  The  Pentagon  plans  in  the  early  1980*8 
to  equip  many  of  them  with  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  now  under  stepped-up  devel- 
opment, and  Moscow  has  agreed  that  limited 
but  substantial  numbers  wlU  be  permitted 
\inder  the  projected  SALT  II  treaty. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Senate  will  be 
dereUct  In  Its  duty  If  it  faUs  to  delete  B-1 
production  funds  from  the  defense  budget 
or,  at  a  minimum,  forbid  their  expenditure 
\mtu  the  next  Administration  can  review  the 
facts  early  In  1977. 


FARMERS  SHOW  THEY  CAN  MOVE 
EXPORT  GRAIN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  on  March  4  I  inserted  a 
news  story  from  the  NPO  Reporter,  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  National  Fann- 
ers Organization,  telling  of  that  orga- 
nization's efforts  to  move  350,000  bushels 
of  quality  soybeans  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  load  them  for  overseas  shipment 
at  New  Orleans  without  going  through 
any  terminal  elevator,  and  send  them  on 
their  way  to  Rotterdam. 

The  April  issue  of  the  NFO  Reporter 
carries  a  story  of  what  happened  on  the 
other  end.  The  able  president  of  the 
NFO,  Oren  Lee  Staley,  went  to  Rotter- 
dam to  inspect  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  to  oversee  the  unloading.  The  cargo 
arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  was 
well  received  by  the  purchasers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  as  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  consider  grain  inspection 
l^lslation  it  is  timely  for  the  Record 
to  contain  two  stories  from  the  April  is- 
sue of  the  NPO  paper,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  entitled 
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"NPO's  Export  Cargo  Arrives  OK"  and 
a  further  article  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent's Messsage"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

NFO's  ExPOBT  Caboo  Aaanrxs  OK;  Sraurr 
TxLLS  Btmots  Wk  Mat  Havx  Mobx 

NFO's  first  cargo  of  export  soybeans  has 
been  deUvered  In  excellent  condition  at  Rot- 
terdam and  NFO  officials  who  were  there 
have,  as  a  consequence,  met  many  European 
buyers  to  teU  them  "there's  more  quality 
grain  and  beans  where  those  beans  came 
from." 

President  Oren  Lee  Staley  and  Fred  Olson 
of  the  NFO  Grain  Department  flew  to  Rot- 
terdam to  open  the  ship's  hatches  on  the 
NFO  beans  and  contact  potential  buyers. 
They  met  with  buyers  at  the  ship,  at  lunches 
and  dinners  and  In  their  offices  at  Rotter- 
dam, the  Hague  and  London. 

Meantime,  NFO  members  have  been  deUv- 
erlng  Montana  wheat  and  Midwest  corn,  sold 
to  Japanese  and  Netherlands  buyers,  to  move 
by  raU  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Houston,  Tex, 
for  export. 

The  com,  originally  scheduled  to  be  on  a 
boat  headed  to  Europe  by  now,  has  been  de- 
layed for  more  than  10  days  by  railroad  em- 
bargoes of  shipments  Into  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton. The  port  is  crippled  and  can't  load 
ships  as  fast  as  grain  is  arriving  by  train.  An 
elevator  that  bandied  30%  of  the  Houston 
volume  recently  exploded  and  another  is 
partially  crippled  by  a  fire,  slowing  move- 
ment of  all  grain  scheduled  for  export 
through  the  city. 

The  Montana  wheat  was  enroute  to  Seattle 
n  this  reporter  went  to  press  April  10. 
It  is  scheduled  to  be  aboard  ship  May  7. 

New  offers  of  grain  and  soybeans  for  di- 
rect export  have  now  been  made  by  the  NPO 
Grain  Department.  Offers  are  made  only 
after  members  have  signed  to  deliver  pro- 
duction for  export  and  blocks  large  enough 
to  flu  a  sizeable  order  have  been  assembled 
and  can  be  moved  without  delay. 

Trz  Peesidewi's  Messaoe   > 
(By  Oren  Lee  Staley) 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Eiirope  hav- 
ing followed  our  first  shipment  of  direct 
farm  export  grain,  which  was  soybeans. 

The  shipment  of  soybeans  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  get  a 
first  hand  understanding  of  the  movement  of 
grain  In  Europe,  to  look  over  the  delivery 
system  in  Europe  and  to  contact  potential 
buyers. 

Fred  Olson  of  the  NFO  Grain  Department, 
who  has  broad  experience  in  handling  grain, 
went  with  me.  Foreign  buyers  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  quality  and  grading 
of  grain.  I  assured  them  that  American  farm- 
ers are  deeply  concerned  about  the  same 
matter  because  they  know  the  grain  they 
produce  is  of  good  quality  and  they  can't 
understand  why  the  gram  delivered  to  our 
export  customers  Is  of  such  poor  quality. 

The  grain  Imported  by  Europe  is  trans- 
ported InternaUy  from  the  docks  where  it  is 
unloaded  In  small  boats  on  a  canal  and 
waterway  system  to  processing  plants  and 
to  feed  compounders.  Mosts  of  the  feed 
used  in  Europe  Is  put  Into  pellets  in  the 
form  of  complete  rations  and  bulk  deUvery 
is  made  to  the  farms. 

We  were  able  to  visit  with  the  various 
buyers  throughout  most  Europe.  Through 
past  contacts  I  was  able  to  visit  with  Euro- 
pean farm  leaders  and  spent  some  time  visit- 
ing with  actual  farmers. 

Fanners  are  the  same  there  as  they  are 
here  and  they  are  faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lems. I  felt  that  my  own  farming  experience 


gave  me  the  necessary  background  to  com- 
municate with  buyers  and  farm  leaders  be- 
cause the  grain  that  goes  into  Uvestock  feed 
and  to  dairy  producers  has  a  value  baaed 
on  its  nutritional  contents. 

We  had  long  discussions  on  how  new  for- 
mulations of  determining  value  of  grain  can 
be  put  into  effect.  We  wlU  be  keeping  In  dose 
contact  with  the  foreign  buyers  as  we  prove 
our  capabilities  of  delivering  a  quality  prod- 
uct. We  must  remember  the  unpleasant  rep- 
utation that  the  USA  has  now  concerning 
poor  quality  grain.  The  foreign  buyers  wlU 
not  pay  premiums  for  quality  untU  they  are 
sure  that  top  quality  is  being  deUvered  and 
that  there  is  a  big  volume  of  production 
available  for  deUvery. 

To  correct  the  problems  that  have  grown 
In  grain  marketing  is  going  to  take  time.  As 
we  prove  ourselves  by  proving  our  capabiU- 
tles  both  as  to  quality  and  volume,  we  wiU 
be  able  to  make  progress  toward  greatly  im- 
proving the  marketing  of  grain.  This  will 
have  a  two-pronged  effect.  Over  a  period  of 
time  we  wUl  be  able  to  take  step  by  step  ad- 
vances toward  pricing  our  grain  at  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  And 
every  time  that  farmers  deUver  top  quality 
grain  to  foreign  buyers  It  will  mean  that 
present  compames  seUlng  to  foreign  buyers 
wUl  have  to  improve  their  quaUty. 

NFO  wlU  probably  not  get  credit  for 
bringing  about  Improvement,  but  we  have 
already  cattsed  many  changes  to  come  about 
in  marketing  and  I  am  very  confident  after 
having  studied  the  movement  of  grain,  the 
facilities  and  the  needs  of  the  foreign  buyers 
that  we  can  arrive  on  new  formulations  of 
pricing  grain  that  wiU  change  the  whole  mar- 
keting pattern  of  grain  to  the  benefit  of 
farmers. 

We  have  more  grain  ready  to  move  for  di- 
rect farm  export.  Everytlme  we  move  out  a 
volume  of  grain  It  will  mean  that  domestic 
prices  wUl  be  affected  because  when  grain 
moves  into  new  marketing  patterns  every- 
body has  to  bid  up.  Now  we  wlU  have  the 
alternative  of  going  domestic  or  farm  export. 
It's  exciting.  It's  dynamic  and  It  requires 
understanding. 

We  must  not  take  our  eyes  off  the  goals 
of  the  NFO.  And  that  is  farmers  pricing  their 
grain  and  their  products  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

I  heard  a  discussion  of  bow  the  oil  com- 
panies priced  oil  out  of  the  Middle  East  so 
they  could  get  their  Investment  money  back 
and  make  a  profit. 

This  ties  in  with  an  impression  and  facts 
that  stand  out  In  my  mind.  Everywhere  I 
went  I  could  feel  the  Impact  of  our  nation. 
I  saw  a  system,  extended  from  the  USA, 
where  everybody  prices  their  products  ex- 
cept farmers  and  everybody  else  wants  to  get 
hold  of  farmers'  products  and  make  a  profit 
off  of  them.  It  became  clearer  and  clearer  to 
me  how  Impossible  It  wUl  be  for  farmers  to 
survive  In  the  future  without  a  nationwide 
structure  with  the  capabilities  of  pricing  oiir 
products  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

It  hasn't  been  easy  to  get  where  we  are. 
It  wont  be  easy  from  here  on  In.  But  we  are 
a  long  ways  up  the  hlU  and  if  we  keep  driv- 
ing ahead  and  uniting  our  strength  the  end 
resxilt  will  be  equity  and  Justice  for  the 
farmers  in  this  nation. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HOLDS  HEARING  ON  THE  BUSI- 
NESS  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
concluded  its  annual  hearings  on  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  with 
a  hearing  on  the  business  outlook.  We 
received    testimony    from    two    distin- 


giiished  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, Mr.  James  Needham,  chairman 
of  the  boonl  and  chief  executive  of  the 
1^  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Bluhdom.  chairman  of  Gulf 
and  Western  Industries. 

Mr.  Needham  expressed  concern  that 
in  the  years  ahead,  a  shortage  of  invest- 
ment capital  could  "readily  thwart  the 
longrun  solutions  needed  to  he^  create 
the  millions  of  permanent  new  Jobs 
needed  to  keep  an  ezpandhig  labor  force 
actively  and  productively  employed."  He 
stressed  that  even  if  private  business 
raises  $25  billion  a  year  through  the  is- 
suance of  common  stocks  in  the  next 
decade,  there  will  still  be  a  capital  short- 
age of  i^iroximately  $650  billion. 

Mr.  Needham  believes  that  there  is 
presently  some  concern  in  the  business 
community  about  tiie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policies.  Mr.  Needham's  be- 
lief that  businesses  are  unwilling  to  in- 
crease investment  expenditures  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  business  com- 
munity perceives  large  Federal  deficits 
as  the  cause  of  inflationary  pressures 
and  as  a  major  factor  In  crowding  pri- 
vate business  out  of  the  financial 
markets.  Mr.  Needham  stressed  that 
present  Federal  regulatory  investment 
requirements,  present  wlthholdhig  taxes 
on  foreign  portfolio  investments  in  U.S. 
securities,  and  capital  gains  tax  laws  also 
have  discouraged  business  from  expand- 
ing investment  expenditures. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  more 
capital  investment  if  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  labor  force  are  to  grow  and  if 
we  are  to  achieve  price  stability,  but  I  do 
not  accept  Mr.  Needham's  argument  that 
the  present  Federal  deficit  is  inflationary 
and  that  the  fiscal  problems  facing  this 
Nation  are  quickly  approaching  a  crisis 
stage. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  Federal  debt  an^  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral outlays  is  the  recession.  Every  1  per- 
cent of  unemployment  costs  the  PWeral 
Government  as  much  as  $17  billion  in  lost 
revenues  and  increased  costs.  If  the  econ- 
omy were  operating  at  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, I  might  agree  that  a  large  Fed- 
eral deficit  would  be  infiationary.  But 
with  an  economy  operating  at  much  less 
than  full  capacity  and  with  close  to  10 
million  pe<9le  unemployed  or  wanting 
full-time  work,  we  certainly  are  not  go- 
ing to  experience  demand-pull  inflation. 

Mr.  Bluhdom  testified  that  he  sensed 
a  psychology  of  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery,  but  he  cautioned  that 
the  recent  downward  trends  in  the  un- 
emplosrment  and  infiatlon  rates  could  be 
reversed.  He  believes  that  undue  wage 
increases  could  upset  the  economic  re- 
covery and  stressed  that  "it  is  incumbent 
on  all  parties  concerned  to  exercise  the 
maximum  amount  of  restraint  in  asking 
for  and  granting  wage  increases  in  order 
to  insure  continued  forward  progress  of 
the  present  psychology  of  confidence." 
I  would  nice  to  emphasize  that  the  factor 
which  could  have  the  greatest  effect  in 
encouraging  moderation  in  wage  settle- 
moits  would  be  confidence  that  the  rate 
of  increase  in  consumer  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  decline.  An  effective  price-in- 
comes policy,  of  which  I  have  long  been 
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a  strong  advocate,  would  be  the  surest 
way  of  achieving  this  goal. 

Mr.  Bluhdom  als<>  gave  some  Interest- 
ing testimony  concerning  the  destabiliz- 
ing potential  on  oiir  economy  that  the 


OPEC  nations  still 
sized  that  the  OPE' 
bom  cancer"  whic 
moved.  He  believes 
capitalize  on  and 


possess.  He  empha- 
nations  are  a  "stub- 
has  not  been  re- 
at  these  nations  will 
)stnict  our  recovery 


by  raising  oil  prices  jHe  stressed  his  belief 
that  "if  nothing  is  qone  about  the  cartel, 
they  could  raise  the  r  prices  to  $15  a  bar- 
rel by  1980  and  wi  h  a  continuation  of 
trends  in  consump  ion,  this  would  cost 
our  Nation  $60  billio  a  a  year." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  staten:  ents  of  Mr.  Needham 
and  Mr.  Bluhdom  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  )bjection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  J  \mes  J.  Neeoham 

My  name  Is  James  J  Needham.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  or  Directors  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  tl  le  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Inc.  I  appresi  ite  the  opportxinity  to 
appear  before  this  Co  nmittee  to  discuss  the 
outlook  for  business  1  n  the  years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  focu!  on  what  the  Exchange 
views  as  the  major  lor  g-term  problem  facing 
the  business  sector — ind  the  economy  as  a 
whole:  the  prospect  that.  In  the  decade 
through  1985,  the  den  and  for  capital  In  this 
country  wUl  exceed  he  supply  of  savings 
needed  to  meet  It. 

To  be  sure,  this  nati  on  has  many  more  Im- 
mediately pressing  i,nd  \irgent  economic 
problems.  Unemploynent  Is  still  unaccept- 
ably  high,  even  thougi  the  V^ -point  drop  In 
the  unemployment  late  In  January  Is  a 
welcome  improvement.  Inflation  ts  still  with 
us,  though  here,  too,  Ratifying  progress  has 
been  made.  The  coun;ry  still  does  not  have 
a  comprehensive  ener;y  policy,  nor  a  viable 
program  to  deal  with  i  he  financial  and  social 
problems  of  our  majo;   urban  areas. 

However,  a  shortage  of  Investment  capital 
In  the  years  ahead  could  readily  thwart  the 
long-term  solutions  needed  to  help  create 
millions  of  permanent  new  jobs  to  keep  an 
expanding  labor  forc(  actively  and  produc- 
tively employed;  to  keep  recession  and  Infla- 
tion from  taking  larg  tr  and  larger  bites  out 
of  everyone's  standard  of  living;  to  make  It 
possible  for  America  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency In  energy — and  excellence  In  environ- 
mental control;  and  t  a  bring  our  cities  back 
from  the  brink  of  banl  Lruptcy. 

At  present,  there  Is  considerable  slack  In 
the  capital  goods  Indistrles.  Needed  Invest- 
ments are  being  deferred  because  of  adverse 
economic  conditions  and  disincentives  to 
productive  investmeni .  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
long-term  investment  goals,  we  must  begin 
now  to  promote  Increased  capital  formation 
and  economic  growth.  "Ijater"  and  "too  late" 
can  prove  to  be  the  lame  thing. 

THE    CAPrTAL    SHOETAGl      ISSUE    IN    PEBSPECTIVE 

As  many  members  o  I  this  Committee  know, 
the  New  York  Stock  E  cchange  was  among  the 
first  to  warn  that  the  nation's  economic  and 
financial  resotirces  ar(  limited,  and  that  un- 
less we,  as  a  people,  slther  scale  back  some 
of  our  loftiest  asplral  Ions  or  consciously  re- 
design some  key  savlr  g  and  Investment  pat- 
terns, we  must  face  ihe  reality  of  a  serious 
capital  shortage.  Exchange  economists  have 
project^'a  a  "capital  ;ap"  of  $395-$590  bU- 
Uon,  with  $650  bllUou  emerging  from  alter- 
native scenarios  as  tt  e  "most  likely"  dimen- 
sion. 

Our  Initial  study  was  followed  by  three 
others  focusing  on  the  financing  needs  of 
American  corporation  i — particularly  In  terms 
of  future  requiremer  ts  for  equity  capital — 


and  the  International  implications  of  a 
United  States  capital  shortage.  Copies  of  all 
fovir  reports  will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Several  prestigious  research  organiza- 
tions— among  them  Data  Resources,  Inc.  and 
the  Brookings  Institution — and  such  widely 
respected  academicians  as  Benjamin  Fried- 
man and  Andrew  Brimmer — both  at  Harvard 
University — have  Independently  examined 
the  capital  shortage  issue  in  some  detail. 
Their  findings  tend  to  support  the  thrust — 
though  not  necessarily  all  the  particulars — 
of  the  Exchange's  research. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  Henry  C.  Wallich, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  expressed  concern 
that  America's  capital  needs  may  outstrip 
the  nation's  saving  capacity. 

"The  financial  and  real  resources  needed  to 
bring  about  higher  rates  of  private  invest- 
ment In  an  economy  approaching  high 
capacity  utilization  will  have  to  come  from 
•higher  rates  of  saving.  It  is  not  certain  that 
private  saving  will  be  adequate,  particularly 
if  savings  rates  return  to  more  traditional 
levels.  The  Federal  Government  thus  may  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  vital  role  In  bridging 
the  gap  between  private  saving  and  desirable 
levels  of  Investment." ' 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
•nomic  Advisers  gave  unprecedented  attention 
to  the  question  of  capital  sufficiency.  The 
Council's  analysis  indicated  that,  to  meet 
national  goals  for  environmental  protection 
ttnd  energy  self-sufficiency,  and  to  keep  up 
with  technological  innovation,  a  decided  up- 
'ward  shift  in  the  ratio  of  business  fixed 
Investment  to  Gross  National  Product  will 
be  required  between  now  and  1980.  Spe- 
cifically, over  the  next  four  years,  this  ratio 
•would  have  to  be  well  over  12  % ,  as  compared 
•with  10.4%  during  1971-74.  The  Council  In- 
dicated that  "to  achieve  this  goal,  increased 
tovlngs  incentives  may  have  to  supplement 
Increased  investment  Incentives  once  the 
economy's  resources  are  utilized  more  fully." 
In  other  words,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  also  concluded  that,  unless 
actions  are  taken  to  promote  Increased  sav- 
ing and  investment,  America  may  not  be 
able  to  meet  its  capital  requirements. 

It  is  not  really  germane  to  these  warnings 
that  the  nation  experienced  no  symptoms  of 
a  capital  shortage  in  1975.  As  we,  all  too 
well  know,  last  year  was  a  period  of  depressed 
economic  activity.  Recession  years  typically 
cause  curtailment  of  btisiness  loan  demands 
to  finance  inventories,  working  capital,  and 
capital  investments.  Housing  activity  also 
drops  sharply,  and  weakness  In  consumer 
demands  limits  the  expansion  of  installment 
loans.  Indeed,  capital  shortages  will  not 
occur  in  every  year  between  now  and  1985. 
The  Exchange's  projections  simply  point  to 
the  distinct  likelihood  that  major  financial 
disruptions  will  occur  over  the  next  decade — 
similar  to  and  perhaps  worse  than  the  severe 
capital  shortage  situations  experienced  in 
1966,  1969  and  1974. 

Recent  events  suggest  that  a  willingness 
to  accept  slower  economic  growth  rates  may 
ameliorate  somewhat  the  impact  of  prospec- 
tive capital  InsvLfficlency.  This  Is  another  way 
of  saying  that  If  we  agree  to  settle  for  less, 
our  goals  will  be  easier  to  attain.  However, 
the  attractiveness  of  this  alternative  is  con- 
siderably dimmed  by  the  realization  that  les- 
sened growth  means  reduced  employment  op- 
portunities, rising  social  pressures  and  re- 
duced levels  of  living  for  most  Americans. 

Recent  economic  disruptions  seem  to  have 
prompted  new  attitudes  of  caution.  The  dis- 
cussion of  prospective  capital  shortages  It- 
self has  alerted  some  users  of  funds  to  the 
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risks  involved  in  taking  on  excessive  debt 
obligations,  quite  apart  from  a  growing  re- 
luctance among  lenders  to  provide  the  fxmds. 

The  evils  of  inflation  are  more  clearly  per- 
ceived today  than  they  were  as  recently  ns 
two  years  ago.  The  devastating  Impact  of 
double-digit  inflation  has  led  to  more  con- 
servative practices.  The  "growth  at  any  price" 
syndrome  is  disappearing  from  the  national 
scene,  in  terms  of  both  government  policies 
and  business  objectives. 

State  and  local  expenditures  are  coming 
luider  increasingly  searching  scrutiny.  The 
debacle  in  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
has  awakened  the  conscience  of  citizens 
around  the  country  and  pointed  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  fiscal  conservatism. 

At  the  Federal  level  too,  the  notion  that 
we  can  deficit  finance  almost  without  limit 
seems  to  be  losing  adherents.  Blind  dedica- 
tion to  Keynesian  economic  policies  Is  no 
longer  the  rule.  It  seems  likely  that  in  the 
future,  government  policy-makers  will  give 
closer  attention  to  the  possibility  of  slowing 
economic  growth  as  a  means  of  avoiding  surg- 
ing inflation. 

Does  all  this  mean  we  can  ignore  the  pros- 
pect of  future  capital  shortages?  Certainly 
not.  But  if  awareness  of  a  problem  is  the 
first  step  toward  its  solution  then  we  at  least 
have  taken  that  first  step.  A  fundamental 
economic  principle  has  been  rediscovered: 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  It 
takes  work,  sacrifice,  and  savings  to  generate 
economic  growth. 

THE  NEED  FOE  EQUrTT  CAPPTAL 

While  the  threat  of  a  general  capital  short- 
age Is  of  long-term  concern,  the  continuing 
critical  shortage  of  equity  capital  requires 
Immediate  attention.  Corporate  growth  can- 
not continue  to  be  supported  and  sustained 
by  piling  new  debt  on  the  volume  of  debt 
already  outstanding.  Interest  payments  are 
already  claiming  a  disproportionate  share  of 
corporate  profits — and,  overall,  the  corporate 
financing  structure  becomes  increasingly 
shaky  with  each  new  decision  to  rely  on  more 
debt  financing. 

The  continuing  deterioration  of  key  finan- 
cial ratios  underscores  the  precariousness  of 
the  financial  situation  at  many  corporations. 
The  debt-equity  ratio  for  manufacturing  cor- 
porations rose  to  43.7%  in  1975,  compared 
with  42.3%  a  year  earlier  and  30.1%  Just  ten 
years  ago. 

Interest  coverage — the  measure  of  a  cor- 
poration's ability  to  meet  interest  payment* 
on  its  debt — fell  to  a  record  low  of  only  4.8 
times  pre-tax  profits  in  1975,  compared  with 
5.8  for  1974  and  11.8  a  decade  ago. 

Clearly,  the  accelerating  reliance  on  debt 
financing  must  be  braked — and  ways  must 
be  found  to  attract  the  unprecedentedly  large 
amounts  of  equity  capital  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  decade  ahead.  In  this  regard.  Exchange 
economists  have  projected  that,  on  average, 
$23  billion  In  net  equity  funds  will  have  to 
be  raised  In  each  year  between  1975  and  1985. 
That  amount  Is  roughly  twice  the  record  of 
$11.7  billion  raised  by  non-financial  corpora- 
tions in  1971.  In  1975,  net  new  Issues  of  cor- 
porate stock  totaled  approximately  $9.2  bil- 
lion, up  significantly  from  the  depressed  level 
of  $4.3  billion  in  1974.  The  excellent  perform- 
ance of  the  market,  to  date,  suggests  that 
corporate  stock  offerings  may  fvirther  increase 
lu  1976.  But  I  would  not  want  to  predict  that 
the  total — all  other  things  remaining  equal- 
is  likely  to  reach  $23  billion  this  year. 

While  recent  developments  are  certainly  to 
be  welcomed,  they  do  not  suggest  that  the 
equity  problems  of  America's  corporations 
are  on  the  verge  of  being  resolved.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  dearth  of  equity  in  the  coital 
structure  of  nmny  corporations — and  in  the 
portfolios  of  individual  investors — stems  not 
from  transitory  cyclical  factors,  but  rather, 
from  basic  structural  deficiencies  in  this  na- 
tion's tax  laws. 

Corporations  today  have  precious  little  In- 
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centlve  to  issue  common  stock — even  at  rela- 
tively high  price-earnings  ratios.  The  reason 
la  simple  enough:  stock  dividends  must  be 
paid  out  of  after-tax  Income — while  Interest 
payments  are  deductible  expenses. 

Moreover,  present  capital  gains  taxes  un- 
duly hamper  the  mobility  of  capital.  What 
may  seem  to  be  an  attractive  investment 
switch  can  lose  Its  appeal  to  an  Investor 
when  the  tax  cost  of  the  transfer  Is  consid- 
ered. The  illogical  treatment  of  capital  gains 
and  losses  further  reduces  Incentives  to  take 
risk.  And  the  double  taxation  of  corporate 
profits  distributed  as  dividends  significantly 
reduces  potential  after-tax  yields,  especially 
for  those  in  the  higher  income  brackets.  The 
lack  of  effective  incentives  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  individuals  have  been  net  sellers  of 
common  stocks  in  every  year  since  1958. 

Because  of  high  debt  totals  and  inade- 
quate supplies  of  equity,  corporations  are 
now  looking  to  the  quality  of  their  assets  and 
the  adequacy  of  their  cash  fiow.  They  are 
budgeting  to  conserve  assets,  to  reduce 
short-term  debt,  and  to  increase  their  equity 
base  by  retaining  profits.  This  new  climate 
has  reduced  the  venturesomeness  of  new  as 
well  as  old  businesses  and  promises  to  re- 
strain our  rate  of  economic  growth.  This  may 
be  good  in  the  sense  that  it  moderates  the 
claims  on  our  financial  resources  and  reduces 
the  magnitude  of  a  potential  capital  short- 
age. But,  as  I  sugegsted  earlier,  reliance  on 
this  alternative  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
a  disappointing  rate  of  new  Job  creation,  and 
force  p)ostponement  of  some  of  oxir  social 
goals. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  then  can  be  done  to  encouraige  sav- 
ing and  investment?  What  policies  are 
needed  to  promote  increased  levels  of  equity 
financing — for  Issuers  and  purchasers  alike? 
The  most  direct  way  in  which  this  nation 
can  Increase  the  flow  of  savings  in  the  econ- 
omy is  for  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  join  together  to  hold  down  the  rate  of 
growth  in  government  spending.  The  Ex- 
change strongly  supports  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  fiscal  1977  budget  deficit  to 
$43  billion.  The  mushrooming  growth  in 
Federal  outlays — up  39%  in  Just  two  years — 
and  the  alarming  Increases  in  privately  held 
Federal  debt — ^up  $138  billion  in  this  same 
period — suggest  that  the  fiscal  problems  fac- 
ing the  nation  are  fast  approaching  a  crisis 
stage. 

To  be  sure,  deficit  spending  In  periods  of 
recession  may  well  be  necessary  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  economic  activity  and  reducing 
unemployment.  However,  huge  deficits  in  pe- 
riods of  economic  expansion  only  serve  to 
fuel  infiatlonary  fires  and  make  it  more  dlffl- 
ciilt  for  the  private  sector  to  tap  the  finan- 
cial markets. 

Related  to  the  need  to  hold  down  govern- 
ment spending  is  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  off-budget 
agencies  under  some  control.  These  quasi- 
governmental  entitles  have  borrowed,  on 
average,  more  than  $11  billion  a  year  during 
1970-1975.  Though  it  appears  that  their  bor- 
rowing may  have  declined  during  1975 — as  a 
consequence  of  the  recession — in  1974,  the 
amount  raised  In  the  credit  markets  by  spon- 
sored agencies  was  a  staggering  $22.1  bUllon. 
Clearly,  every  dollar  these  agencies  borrow 
places  additional  strains  on  the  ability  of  the 
private  sector  to  secure  needed  funds. 

As  T  pointed  out  to  this  Committee  at 
hearings  several  months  ago  on  the  problems 
of  small  business.  It  is  generally  the  newer 
and  smaller  businesses,  rather  than  the 
larger  and  better  established  companies,  that 
are  squeezed  out  of  the  credit  markets  dur- 
ing periods  of  financial  stringency.  If  these 
companies  are  forced  to  the  wall  for  lack  of 
capital,  the  competitive  fabric  of  our  econ- 
omy will  be  weakened,  and  its  innovative 
capacity  eroded.  And,  In  large  part,  the  in- 
novative spirit  of  small  business  Is  what 
creates  new  Jobs,  boosts  productivity,  and 


helps  America  maintain  Its  position  as  the 
world's  premier  economic  power. 

Congress  could  make  a  second  useful  con- 
tribution toward  ensxiring  the  efficient  use  of 
available  capital  resources  by  closely  re-ex- 
amining the  regulatory  Investment  require- 
ments now  Imposed  on  many  corporations. 
These  mandated  Investments — many  In  the 
environmental  area — have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  cost-benefit  analysis.  Ttx 
result  is  a  significant  diversion  of  scarce 
funds  Into  activities  which  do  not  generate 
more  productive  capacity.  It  Is  difficult  to 
justify  expensive  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ments when  their  costs  demonstrably  exceed 
their  value  to  society. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  ways  to  help  over- 
come deficiencies  in  domestic  saving  is  to 
stimulate  foreign  Investment.  Foreign  in- 
flows would  help  put  the  fiUl  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  to  work,  creating 
additional  jobs  and  economic  opportunities. 
In  order  to  stimulate  foreign  capital  in- 
flows, the  Exchange  has  been  recommend- 
ing repeal  of  the  present  withholding  tax  on 
foreign  portfolio  Investment  in  U.S.  securi- 
ties. This  tax  now  acts  as  a  disincentive 
to  such  investment,  especially  where  the 
30%  withholding  rate  has  not  been  modified 
by  treaty  agreements.  Significantly,  no  such 
treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  the  capi- 
tal-exporting Middle  East  nations.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  withholding  tax  would  have  only 
a  minor  Impact  on  tax  revenues  which  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  increased  revenues 
resulting  from  higher  dcnnestlc  Incomes  and 
profits  generated  by  added  foreign  invest- 
ment. A  fact  sheet,  detailing  the  major 
reasons  for  elimination  of  the  withholding 
tax  on  foreign  portfolio  investment.  Is  at- 
tached to  this  statement. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  tax  reforms  to 
promote  additional  saving  and  Investment, 
the  Exchange  has  recommended  to  Congress 
a  number  of  basic  modifications  to  UJ3.  tax 
law,  ranging  from  a  complete  overhaul  of 
capital  gains  taxation  to  partial  deductibil- 
ity of  dividends  as  a  business  expense  to  Is- 
suing corporations.  I  described  the  Ex- 
change's proposed  tax  program  at  hearings 
held  some  months  ago  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  A  copy  of  the  mate- 
rial submitted  at  that  time  will  be  provided 
to  this  Committee. 

Another  useful  suggestion  tot  increasing 
the  flow  of  saving  in  the  economy — and  di- 
recting those  savings  into  equity  capital — 
is  embodied  in  President  Ford's  plan  to  pro- 
vide up  to  a  $1,600  tax  deferral  for  invest- 
ment In  common  stocks.  Since  the  details  of 
the  President's  plan  are  still  tmder  study 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  it  would  be 
somewhat  premature  to  venture  any  specific 
comments  about  It.  As  a  general  observa- 
tion, however,  I  believe  It  would  be  Ill-ad- 
vised to  require  a  holding  period  as  long  as 
seven  years  for  securities  purchased  under 
such  a  program.  That  would  tend  to  lock 
capital  Into  established  firms  cuad  make  It 
more  difficult  for  emerging  companies  to 
tap  the  equity  markets.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  endorse  the  general  purpose  of  the 
President's  proposal. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  on  an  optimistic  note. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  the  stock  market 
has  had  deep  concerns  about  Inadequate 
supplies  of  capital,  about  mounting  cor- 
porate debt  and  deteriorating  balance 
sheets,  about  sharply  rising  Interest  rates 
and  inflation,  and  about  declining  real 
profits.  Suddenly,  the  stock  market  has 
surged  ahead,  undoubtedly  for  many  rea- 
sons. But  above  all,  there  seems  to  be  greater 
optimism  that  we  will  not  push  economic 
expansion  too  hard  and  too  fast,  and  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  another  round  of  es- 
calating inflation  and  Interest  rates.  In- 
flation Is  down  from  12%  to  6%.  and  In- 
terest rates  have  fallen  far  faster  than  had 


been  predicted  Just  a  few  months  ago.  In- 
vestors now  seem  Increasingly  confident 
that  inflation  and  interest  rates  can  be  held 
down  and  that  the  recovery,  although  grad- 
ual, will  prove  to  be  dtirable. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers expects  a  prolonged  period  of  measured 
economic  growth  with  a  lessened  pace  of  in- 
flation. Bpedfioally,  the  Council  expects 
both  real  growth  and  inflation  to  stabilize 
at  around  6%  per  annum.  More  stimulative 
policies,  the  CouncU  argues,  would  restore 
the  stop-go  cycles  which  gave  lis  boom  and 
recession,  high  inflation  and  unemployment,, 
and  peak  interest  rates.  I  agree  with  tliat 
assessment.  Apparently,  the  stock  market 
does  too.  The  expectation  that  the  economy 
wiU  break  away  from  the  inflationary,  high 
Interest  rate  patterns  of  recent  years  ex- 
plains much  of  the  present  bullish  mood 
of  the  market. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  positive  action  to 
supix>rt  our  national  economic  policies  with 
adequate  capital  investment.  "This  nation's 
long-term  economic  growth  will  depend  on 
whether  capital  Investment  and  equity  fi- 
nancing are  stimulated  by  appit^rlate  In- 
centives. That  Is  the  road  to  less  Inflationary 
and  more  sustainable  economic  growth,  to 
more  Jobs,  and  to  rising  longer^un  prosper- 
ity. 

Major    Rxasons   rem.   Eluomation    op   thx 
Withholding  Tax  on  Fobkicn  Pobttolio 

investment 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  withholding  tax 
would  help  meet  America's  urgent  need  for 
ci^>ltal  by  stimulating  foreign  Investment. 
The  tax  now  acts  as  a  distlncentive  to  such 
investment,  especially  where  it  is  not  modl- 
fled  by  treaty  agreements.  Significantly,  no 
such  treaties  have  been  negotiated  with  the 
ci^ltal -exporting  Middle  East  nations. 

(2)  The  direct  revenue  loss  from  elimi- 
nating the  withholding  tax  would  be  slight 
and  would,  in  any  case,  be  more  than  offset 
by  increased  tax  revenues  resulting  from 
greater  domestic  Incomes  and  profits  gen- 
erated by  added  foreign  investment.  In  addi- 
tion, en^)loyment  would  be  stimulated  and 
the  nation's  over-all  balance-of-payments 
position  would  be  improved. 

(3)  EUmlnatlon  of  the  withholding  tax 
would  erase  the  discrimination  betwera 
countries  with  which  the  U.S.  has  tax  treat- 
ies and  those  with  which  It  does  not.  It  Is  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  taxation 
that  Individuals  should  be  subject  to  tax  In 
their  own  country  of  residence/nationality. 
Moreover,  tax  treaties  already  In  effect  re- 
duce or  eliminate  VS.  taxes  for  foreign  resi- 
dents in  most  major  industrial  countries. 

(4)  llie  withholding  tax  has  been  used  by 
other  nations  to  Influence  foreign  invest- 
ment flows.  For  example,  Canada  has  recently 
announced  plans  to  stimulate  foreign  invest- 
ment through  selective  exemption  from  Its 
withholding  tax  on  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ment. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  withholding  tax 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  U.S.-based 
multinational  corporations  to  raise  coital 
from  abroad,  reducing  their  demands  on 
domestic  sources  of  funds.  Repeal  of  the  tax 
would  improve  the  United  States'  position  as 
the  center  for  International  finance,  as  UJS. 
securities  would  become  more  competitive 
with  Eurodollar  and  Eurobond  instruments. 

(6)  Elimination  of  the  withholding  tax 
would  not  stimiilate  tax  evasion  by  Ameri- 
cans sending  their  money  overseas.  Appro- 
priate legislation  could  be  drafted  so  that 
the  withholding  tax  would  be  reapplied  to 
countries  unwilling  to  exchange  relevant 
tax  Information  with  the  U.S. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bltthdorn 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there 
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This  will  invariably  lead  to  higher  consump- 
tion of  oil  products  in  the  U.S.  while  our  own 
domestic  production  is  steadily  deteriorating. 

During  this  last  year  we  were  subjected 
to  the  ridiculous  situation  of  a  ten  percent 
Increase  by  OPEC  which  was  greeted  with 
relief  by  most  economists  in  the  Western 
world.  Recently  a  less  than  one  percent  re- 
duction was  applauded  almost  hysterically 
and  taken  to  be  the  long-awaited  break-up 
of  OPEC.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  OPEC  Is  stronger  today  than  it  has 
been  since  Its  Inception.  OPEC  has  been  wait- 
ing for  our  prosperity  to  return.  OPEC  will 
use  the  first  opportunity  to  hit  us  hard  on 
top  of  the  head  with  new  Increases  when 
they  see  that  they  again  have  vta  firmly  in 
their  grasp.  And  what  will  we  do? 

Let's  face  it.  We  have  been  lotisy  poker 
players  all  along.  We  will  again  submit  be- 
cause we  win  be  scared  to  death  of  what 
an  effective  protest  could  do  to  our  resurglng 
economy. 

The  most  pathetic  and  sad  part  of  it  all 
is  that  recent  reports  from  the  automobile 
industry  are  actually  Indicating  the  fact 
that  the  American  public  is  returning  to  the 
usage  of  big  gas-guzzling  automobiles  and 
are  spurning  gas-saving  small  cars  and  mass 
transportation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
learned  nothing  and  what  Is  actually  hap- 
pening is  that  business  Is  back  to  normal. 
And  this  has  got  to  be  welcome  news  for 
all  of  the  boys  at  OPEC  who  have  Just  been 
biding  their  time  for  precisely  this  type  of 
reaction. 

I  know  all  too  well  that  there  will  be  many 
economists  who  will  point  out  that  OPEC 
has  actually  done  some  good  for  us.  Firstly, 
It  Is  argued  that  even  though  we  have  to 
pay  them  a  high  price,  they  are  buying 
more  from  us  now.  And  then  it  Is  stated  al- 
most gleefully  that  some  of  them  are  run- 
ning up  actual  deficits  this  year.  This  Is 
causing  fear  to  some  American  companies 
who  are  afraid  that  they  will  lose  business 
m  those  countries.  But  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness are  they  going  to  lose?  I  submit  mostly 
monkey  business. 

The  big  export  item  has  been  military 
hardware,  and  here  we  are  engaged  In  a 
clearly  devious  race  with  the  Russians  to 
supply  the  Middle  East  with  the  largest 
stockpile  of  military  weapons  ever  as- 
sembled in  one  single  location  In  the  world. 
It  has  now  gotten  down  to  the  point  where 
we  are  also  paying  petrodollars  to  some  of 
those  fellows  so  they  can  use  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  Russians  for  the  armaments  they 
have  been  shipping  in  there  at  the  same  time. 
Don't  we  realize  the  dimensions  of  a  powder 
keg  explosion  if  someone  goes  Insane  in  that 
area  of  the  world  or  if  one  of  the  govern- 
ments is  overthrown  by  extreme  radical  left- 
ists who  will  then  be  in  possession  of  our 
latest  military  technological  weapons? 

What  is  so  sad  about  all  this  that  there 
woxild  at  least  be  some  rhyme  and  reason  to 
this  cartel  if  they  used  the  proceeds  to  help 
first  of  all  alleviate  the  poverty  of  their 
own  people,  and  also  did  something  meaning- 
ful to  offset  the  disaster  they  have  brought 
upon  small  Third  World  nations  that  are 
becoming  their  satellites,  bvirdened  as  they 
are  by  oil  bills  that  in  some  cases  are  simply 
strangling  them  to  starvation  levels. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  human  equation  for 
all  o*  this.  Most  of  these  conspirators  are 
living  In  such  unheard-of  splendor  as  to 
make  the  fantasies  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
look  mediocre  by  comparison. 

May  I  quote  from  a  press  Item  that  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Times  on  Saturday, 
February  7th:  "Empress  Parah  of  Iran  has 
returned  to  Teheran  after  a  three-week  va- 
cation In  Europe.  Her  special  Jetliner  from 
Parts  was  followed  Thursday  by  an  Iranian 
Army  Boeing  707,  carrying  three  tons  of 
French  rose  marble  for  a  new  swimming  pool 
for  the  royal  family." 


Fortunately  she  can  afford  tbe  oil  bill  of 
her  personal  airplane  while  our  own  airlines 
have  been  stiffering  enormous  deficits.  I  Just 
hope  that  these  fellows  don't  put  machine 
guns  in  their  million  dollar  rose  marble 
swimming  pools.  If  they  should  electrocute 
themselves  in  the  process  we.  of  cotirse  as 
usual,  will  be  the  ones  to  take  the  blame 
also  for  that. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  everyone 
is  tranquil  about  this.  On  July  25,  1975  two 
distinguished  lawyers,  Mr.  Whitney  North 
Seymour,  Sr.  and  Mr.  Arthur  Llman,  peti- 
tioned the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  our  behalf,  charging  the  OPEC 
coiintries  with  blatant  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  we  have 
not  even  received  an  acknowledgement.  Are 
we  living  today  by  the  double  standard  where 
the  voice  of  Americans  in  protest  Is  not  heard 
while  the  red  carpet  Is  laid  out  in  Washing- 
ton for  any  little  nation  that  specializes  in 
insulting  or  blackmailing  us  on  an  almost 
dally  basis.  Is  this  what  American  pride  is 
all  about? 

If  we  don't  do  something  about  this  cartel, 
they  could  raise  the  price  of  oU  to  916.00  a 
barrel  by  1980  which.  If  trends  of  consump- 
tion continue,  could  cost  us  an  astronomical 
$60  billion  a  year,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
that  would  do  to  our  Balance  of  Payments 
and  our  economy  as  a  whole.  And  that  is  not 
all.  Who  wovUd  have  dreamed  of  $11.00  a 
barrel  in  1970.  And  who  is  to  say  that  the 
tag  could  not  go  to  $20.00  a  barrel  in  1980. 
I  say  that  this  threat  is  every  bit  as  sertous 
to  our  nation  as  was  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941. 
The  only  difference  is  that  this  one  is  creep- 
ing and  seemingly  Invisible.  The  other  one 
was  sudden  and  visible  and  we  reacted  then 
as  Americans  do  when  they  really  see  a  crisis 
for  what  it  Is. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he 
would  bury  us.  Until  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a 
new  word  in  our  vocabulary  called  "detente" 
which  was  anjrway  a  mistake  because  tbe 
French  President  recently  decreed  that  all 
Anglo-Saxon  words  were  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  French  vocabulary. 

Since  we  are  letting  the  Corcorde  in,  at 
least  we  should  repay  them  In  kind  when  It 
comes  to  sophisticated  vocabulary. 

Now  Mr.  Kosygln  said  the  other  day  at  the 
20th  party  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
out-producing  us  all  over  the  place.  He  also 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  Soviet  Industrial 
output  was  more  than  six  times  the  annual 
rate  of  tbe  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  And  he  lectured  us  on  the  destruc- 
tive vices  of  the  capitalistic  system.  Pretty 
amusing,  coming  from  a  fellow  who  is  Prime 
Minister  of  a  nation  that  has  been  running 
around  in  circles  trying  to  buy  up  all  of  our 
so-called  second-rate  technology. 

Now  we  don't  have  people  banging  shoes  on 
desks  any  more.  Instead  they  are  putting 
their  arms  around  our  shoulders,  "niere  Is 
nothing  like  being  used  and  abused  by  a 
nice,  good-natured  chap  like  Brezhnev,  who 
was  hailed  the  other  day  by  his  associates  for 
his  "excessive  modesty,  spiritual  beauty  and 
personal  charm."  It  was  said  that  he  had 
created  "a  pure  and  cloud-Uke  sky  above  us" 
meaning.  In  case  you  don't  know,  that  per- 
fect Motherland  called  Russia. 

Now  their  oil  production  is  increasing 
while  ours  Is  decreasing.  Their  oil  price  Is 
conveniently  pegged  to  OPEC.  Our  grain  Is 
sold  at  a  free  market  price  under  the  Free 
Market  system,  which  they  so  richly  criticize 
but  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of.  I  personally 
can't  see  anything  wrong  with  swapping 
these  fellows  one  bushel  of  our  wheat  against 
one  barrel  of  their  oil  on  a  government-to- 
govemment  basis.  Just  why  do  we  always 
have  to  be  the  suckers? 

I  believe  in  our  system  oif  government  and 
I  believe  In  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  I 
know  that  the  Russians  will  never  bury  us — 
not  in  this  century  or  in  any  other  century 
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to  come.  Our  people  have  always  been  the 
best  and  the  strongest  when  they  have  not 
had  blindfolds  covering  their  eyes.  The  shock 
of  the  last  2  or  3  years  brought  a  lot  of  us 
to  our  senses  and  made  us  tighten  our  belts 
and  through  hard  discipline  restore  credibil- 
ity to  our  country.  Let  us  not  now  get  lost 
on  the  road  to  progress  by  forgetting  the 
things  that  must  be  remembered  and  dealt 
with  If  we  are  to  survive  and  be  a  strong  and 
free  nation  not  subject  to  the  whim  of 
others. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
continuing  my  unending  support  for  the 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, I  would  like  to  clarify  article  Vm  of 
the  convention  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  that  appears  to  exist  concern- 
ing its  intent. 

The  article  states  that  Contracting 
Parties  desiring  to  may — 

Call  upon  tbe  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  such  action  under 
tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  they 
consider  appropriate  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  acts  of  genocide  or  ot  any  of 
the  other  acte  enumerated  in  Article  m. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  scope  of 
power  of  the  United  Nations  will  broaden 
because  of  this  article.  That  is  a  totally 
absurd  conclusion. 

Should  a  mass  murder  jeopardize  the 
human  rights  of  others  or  threaten  world 
peace  then  certainly  that  would  require 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
article  specifically  says  that  it  applies 
only  to  "action  imder  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations"  by  which  it  limits  its 
own  realm  of  power.  Article  n  of  the 
charter  includes  the  clause,  "proscrip- 
tion against  intervention  tn  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  state.' "  This  is  an- 
other piece  of  evidence  which  shows  that 
the  United  Nations  does  not  seek  to  over- 
step its  limits  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  as  Rita  Hauser  once 
pointed  out, 

Massive  horror  anywhere  affects  all  tbe 
world  and  is  usually  associated  at  some  point 
with  threats  to  or  breaches  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

In  this  year,  the  200th  annual  cele- 
bration of  our  triumph  for  human  free- 
dom and  peace  in  the  world,  let  us  re- 
afiBrm  our  belief  in  the  importance  of 
that  freedom  and  peace  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


WATER  RIGHTS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Senator  Ted  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts introduced  a  bill  that  would 
bear  very  heavily  upon  the  relations  of 
the  Indians  of  Arizona  with  the  non- 
Indians  of  Arizona.  It  would  likewise 
bear  heavily  upon  the  water  rights  of 
these  Indiana  tribes,  that  have  been  rec- 
ognized in  perpetuity  by  Arizona  and 
other  basin  States,  as  not  only  being  rec- 
ognizable but  legitimate.  Whoever  con- 
vinced Senator  Kennedy,  a  resident  of 
Massadiusetts  that  he  should  get  into 
an  ancient  problem  in  Arizona  is  beyond 
me — but  somebody  has  sold  him  a  bill  of 


goods.  I  think  as  time  goes  on.  Senator 
EIznnedy  is  going  to  be  very  sorry  that 
he  ever  got  into  it. 

First  of  all,  before  I  would  ever  In- 
troduce a  bill  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  I 
would  confer  with  both  of  their  Sena- 
tors. When  I  first  heard  of  the  possibihty 
of  his  Introducing  this  bill  that  would 
affect  all  of  the  citizens  of  Arizona,  I 
conferred  with  him.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  keep  me  posted  and  would  do 
nothing  without  consulting  me.  However, 
he  did  not  do  this  and  I  do  not  mind  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  like  it,  because  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  should  exist  between 
the  Members  of  Congress,  It  is  a  desire 
to  level  with  each  other  relative  to  what 
might  be  done  about  legislation  to  be 
Introduced  concerning  someone  else's 
State. 

I  know  that  Senator  Kennedy  Is  a  par- 
ticularly highly  educated  man,  probably 
having  a  background  covering  the  en- 
tire United  States  above  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  when  he  Injects  him- 
self Into  a  problem  that  Arlzonans  and 
their  Indians  have  long  ago  solved,  he  Is 
doing  one  of  two  things — exposing  a 
complete  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject or  exposing  himself  to  the  pressures 
exerted  from  certain  Indian  lawyers  who 
get  paid  a  major  fee  of  20  percent  on 
whatever  the  Indians  be  grantied.  If  Con- 
gress wants  more  information  on  what 
these  earnings  might  be,  particularly  by 
formers, Members  of  this  body,  I  might 
just  te^  inclined  to  introduce  them  Into 
the  Record.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  could  give  them  the  Golden 
Fleece  Award  of  the  Century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  entitled  "No  Friend  of 
Arizona"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belnjg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  April  16,  1976] 
No  FsxEiro  or  Akizona 

With  a  friend  like  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy, 
Arizona  certainly  doesnt  need  any  enemies. 
A  bill  he  has  Introduced  with  the  hollow 
promise  of  expediting  completion  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  threatens  instead  to 
pit  Arlzonans  against  one  another  in  a  fight 
that  could  endang^  the  project. 

If  Arlzonans  continue  to  stick  together  as 
they  have  over  a  half-century  during  the 
hard  struggle  for  the  CAP,  however,  they  wUl 
prosper  together.  By  engaging  in  the  fratri- 
cidal fight  Sen.  Kennedy  apparently  woiUd 
like  to  see,  Arlzonans  may  wind  up  doing 
without  Colorado  River  water. 

In  a  shocking  breach  of  falitb.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy introduced  a  bill  to  delineate  Indian 
water  rights  here  within  the  framework  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project.  He  offered  the 
bUl  to  the  surprise  of  Arizona's  senators 
despite  a  promise  to  consult  with  them  before 
Introducing  such  a  measure. 

Kennedy  plainly  enough  Is  trying  to  en- 
hance his  Image  as  the  champion  of  minori- 
ties at  the  expense  of  Arlzonans,  Indian  and 
non- Indian.  Under  terms  of  the  legislation, 
five  central  Arizona  tribes  would  share  rights 
to  far  more  water  than  they  could  realisti- 
cally use.  Tli*re  may  even  be  more  water 
than  could  be  used  on  arable  Indian  lands. 

The  Indians  vrould  gett  the  scarce  water, 
of   course,   at   the   expense   of   non-Indian 


farmers.  The  bill  even  envisions  abandon- 
ment of  tbe  mammoth  WeUton-Mohawk 
Project,  a  move  that  would  devastate  tbe 
economy  of  southwestern  Arizona.  Plainly, 
Sen.  Kennedy  does  not  understand  that  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  economies  In  Arizona 
are  linked,  and  Indians  wlU  not  prosper  if  the 
non-Indian  economy  tn  the  rest  of  the  state 
sags. 

The  bill  is  so  poorly  conceived  that  it 
stands  no  real  chance  of  passage.  Not  a  single 
member  of  tbe  Senate  Interior  Committee 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  It.  But  the 
bill  can  be  an  irritant — unless  Arlzonans, 
TnfUnn  and  non-Indian,  are  wise  enough  to  . 
Ignore  It,  and  settle  the  matter  reasonably 
among  themselves. 


E  PLURIBUS  UNUM:  BICENTENNIAL 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Nation's  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration, the  Himtsville,  Ala.,  Chapter  of 
the  Association  of  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees heard  an  address  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth N.  K.  Abel  on  the  subject  "E  Hurl- 
bus  Unum:  Bicentennial  Challenge". 

Mr.  Abel  Is  a  former  professor  of  eco- 
nomics who,  before  his  retironent  from 
civil  service,  held  a  number  of  responsible 
positions  as  an  economist  for  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  His  specialty 
was  in  fiscal  and  monetary  analysis  and 
in  economic  stabilization,  and  he  has 
written  historic  accoimts  of  World  War 
n  and  Korean  war  tire  rationing  and 
price  control  programs.  He  has  continued 
his  writing  through  contributions  to  vari- 
ous Government  publications,  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannlca,  and  his  paper 
"Stabillzatloli  of  the  American  Economy, 
1974-76"  was  published  in  the  "Report 
on  the  Financial  Conference  cm  In- 
flation." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Abel's  speech  on  the  Bi- 
centennial be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


E  Plxtxibub  nmnc  Bi 


.  Cbaixkngb 


(By  Keimetb  M.  K.  Abel) 
Tbe  Bicentennial  year,  through  which  we 
are  presently  passing,  will  climax  on  4  July 
1976,  tbe  200tb  anniversary  of  tbe  adoption 
by  tbe  Second  Continental  Congreas  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Tbe  climactic 
day  WlU  doubtlessly  be  one  of  outstanding 
pyrotechnic  celebration,  appropriate,  of 
course,  to  the  occasion.  We  shall,  however, 
short-change  both  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendants if  we  fall  to  make  sure  that  tbe 
Bicentennial  observance  goes  beyond  mere 
mindless  celebration. 

In  this  brief  lull,  before  tbe  sound  and 
fury  of  partisan  campaign  oratory  reaches 
a  crescendo  in  the  summer  and  faU  of  1976. 
we  should  pay  a  debt  to  ourselves  by  refresh- 
ing both  recoUectlon  and  understanding  of 
the  efforts  through  which  a  scattering  of  ag- 
grieved colonial  subjects  asserted  their  right 
to  shape  tbelr  own  destiny  and  then  exer- 
cised that  right  by  developing  a  new  govern- 
ment, a  new  nationality,  and  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. Such  a  quest  for  historical  significance 
and  contemporary  relevance,  as  distinguished 
from  simple-minded  theatrics,  dictates  the 
review  of  developments  over  a  27-year  period, 
in  which  the  Declaration  is  the  pivot  in  the 
msircb  from  discontent  to  fulfillment. 

As  a  first  approximation  and  starting 
point,  let  tis  indulge  in  a  very  broad-brush 
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survey  of  major  develoj  ments  In  the  Ameri- 
can experience  from  1' 64  to  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  true  nations  1  Identity  In  1791. 

TOWARD  INMPSNDENCE 

After  providing  loyal  support  to  the  Brtt- 
toh  Crown  during  th<  Seven  Years'  War 
(commonly  known  In  this  country  as  the 
French  and  Indian  Wa)  through  1763.  the 
American  colonists  wei  e  stunned  and  an- 
gered by  British  enactment  In  1764  of  the 
Sugar  Act  and  Currency  Act  and  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  enforce  varous  restrictive  trade 
laws,  long-Ignored  under  a  previous  poUcy 
of  "salutary  neglect." 

Over  the  ensuing  dec  ide,  the  anger  of  the 
colonists  progressed  Inti  •  bitterness,  defiance, 
and  alienation  as  subset  luent  acts  of  harass- 
ment were  Imposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  as  colonial  protests  were  disre- 
garded. In  an  atmosph<re  of  mounting  ten- 
sion, incident  followed  incident— the  qxiar- 
tering  of  British  troops  In  New  York  <1766), 
the  stationing  of  British  troops  In  Boston 
(1768)  a  general  colon;  al  boycott  of  British 
goods  '(1769).  the  Boston  Massacre  (1770). 
the  burning  of  the  Brit  sh  customs  schooner 
Oaspee  (1772),  the  Boiton  Tea  Party  con- 
ducted by  the  Sons  of  L  berty  (1773) ,  further 
tea  "disorders"  In  New  York  and  Annapolis 
harbors  (1774).  „  _     ♦»,- 

In  reprisal  for  the  Bsston  Tea  Party,  the 
British  Parliament,  at  the  urging  of  King 
George  m,  adopted  in  1774  a  series  of  four 
"Coercive  Acts,"  Including  one  to  close  the 
port  of  Boston.  These  fcunltlve  acts  against 
Massachusetts,  taken  [together  with  the 
Quebec  Act  of  the  sam0  year,  were  regarded 
by  the  several  Colonies  &s  "Intolerable  Acts." 
The  resxiltlng  widespread  Indignation  led  to 
the  calling  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Phi  ladelphla  In  Septem- 
ber-October. 1774.  This  Congress  declared  the 
Intolerable  Acts  to  be  u  iconstltutlonal,  peti- 
tioned the  King  to  rewind  them,  and  re- 
solved to  meet  again  oi  10  May  1775  (as  the 
Second  Continental  Congress)  If  by  that 
date  there  had  been  no  redress  of  grievances. 

Instead  of  any  effort  1  oward  reconcUlatlon, 
the  Parliament,  In  March.  1775,  enacted  a 
law  barring  the  New  iSnglanders  from  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  and  forbidding  those 
Colonies  from  trading  nFlth  any  nation  but 
Britain;  one  month  la«r  these  restrictions 
were  made  applicable  to  five  more  of  the 
Colonies. 

In  April,  1775.  the  British  General  Gage 
received  orders  to  use  force  If  necessary  to 
enforce  the  "coercive"  and  other  restrictive 
acts.  Gage  thereupon  ordered  the  ill-fated 
march  on  Lexington  an  i  Concord  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  oi  the  Massachusetts 
militiamen— and.  If  po!  slble,  to  capture  the 
patriot  leaders,  John  Hancock  and  Sam 
Adams. 

On  the  heels  of  the  llsaster  visited  upon 
the  British  troops  returplng  from  Concord  to 
Boston,  the  Massachu*tts  militiamen  laid 
siege  to  the  British  fore  es  occupying  Boston. 
And,  in  short  order.  Ithan  Allen  and  his 
Green  Mountain  Veraionters  captured  the 
forts  and  cannon  at  TKonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  on  10  May  1775. 

Meeting  In  Phlladelp:  ila  on  the  same  day. 
10  May  1775,  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress acted  to  constitute  the  mlUtla  forces 
besieging  Boston  as  the  Continental  Army. 
On  15  June,  by  unanlnous  vote,  the  Con- 
gress designated  one  ol  their  own  members, 
George  Washington,  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Continental  Ariiy.  Washington  for- 
mally accepted  the  appblntment  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  offered  to  serve  without  pay. 
The  day  after  Washington's  acceptance  in 
Philadelphia,  the  battle  of  Breed's  and  Bunk- 
er Hills  was  fought — tw  >  weeks  before  Wash- 
ington was  able  to  reich  the  Boston  area 
to  take  formal  command  of  the  14.000-man 
Continental  Army. 


In  Julv,  1775,  the  Congress  addressed  the 
"Olive  Branch  Petition"  to  King  George,  In 
what  was  to  be  the  final  colonial  effort  to 
effect  a  peaceful  reconcUlatlon.  In  rejecting 
this  petition  In  November,  1775,  the  King 
proclaimed  the  American  Colonies  to  be  In 
open  rebellion  and  then  followed  this  with 
a  proclamation  closing  the  Colonies  to  all 
commerce,  effective  1  March  1776. 

These  Royal  actions,  followed  on  15  Jan- 
uary 1776  by  publication  and  by  subsequent 
wide  distribution  of  Thomas  Palne's  pam- 
phlet "Common  Sense,"  produced  a  rapid 
crystallization  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  complete  Independence  from  Britain.  By 
15  May,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  had 
authorized  their  representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. On  11  June,  the  Congress  appointed  a 
committee — consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams.  Robert 
Livingston,  and  Roger  Sherman — to  prepare 
a  draft  of  such  a  declaration  to  Justify  the  act 
with  an  explanation  of  reasons.  On  2  July, 
the  Congress  took  from  the  table  and  adopted 
without  dissent  the  simple  resolution  which 
had  been  Introduced  by  Richard  Henry  Lee 
on  7  June,  that  the  United  Colonies  "are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Indepen- 
dent States." 

The  Congress  next  took  up  for  considera- 
tion the  form  and  content  of  the  draft  Dec- 
laration, which  had  been  prepared  by  Jef- 
ferson with  a  few  changes  offered  by  Adams 
and  Franklin.  After  voting  several  further 
changes  to  the  draft,  the  Congress,  on 
July  4th,  voted,  without  dissent,  but  with 
New  York's  delegates  abstaining,  to  adopt 
the  amended  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Declaration  was  first  publicly  pro- 
claimed in  Philadelphia  on  8  July  and  was 
read  before  General  Washington  and  his 
troops  in  New  York  City  on  the  following 
day — on  which  day  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress  voted  to  endorse  the  Declaration. 
On  19  July,  the  Congress  ordered  that  the 
Declaration  be  engrossed  on  parchment  for 
the  signatiire  of  the  delegates.  On  2  August, 
most  of  the  55  signatures  were  affixed.  At 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration.  Benjamin 
Franklin  made  the  classic  observation,  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall 
all  hang  separately."  (This  remark  must  be 
understood  as  something  more  than  mere 
whimsy  when  It  Is  recalled  that  when  General 
Gage  offered  amnesty  to  all  militiamen  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms  and  reaffirm  al- 
legiance to  the  Crown  Just  before  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  he  made  two  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  offer  of  amnesty:  Sam  Adams 
and  John  Hancock.  John  Hancock,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Sam  Adams  was 
also  a  signatory.) 

FROM  INDEPENDENCE  TOWARD  NATIONHOOD 

The  Immediate  and  primary  concern  of 
the  day  was  Independence,  but  also,  of  neces- 
sity, union.  The  thirteen  colonies  had  laid 
claim  to  being  "sovereign  States."  By  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  drafted  In  July. 
1776,  by  a  conunittee  headed  by  John  Dick- 
inson, but  not  finally  ratified  until  1  March 
1781,  these  sovereign  States  were  associated 
together  In  a  "firm  league  of  friendship"  and 
"perpetual  union."  By  1782,  the  idea  of 
Am3rlcan  nationhood  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  that  the  design  of  the  "Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States,"  adopted  In  that  year, 
would  depict  an  American  eagle,  holding  In 
Its  beak  a  ribbon  bearing  the  motto, 
"E  Pluribus  Unum"— "Out  of  Many,  One." 

Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  States  and  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  central  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  led  to  a  call  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  Inviting 
all  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 


vention In  Philadelphia  on  14  May  1787  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. Upon  meeting,  the  Convention 
elected  George  Washington  as  their  preside 
ing  officer.  Conceiving  their  task  to  be  'to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,"  the  delegates 
proceeded  to  develop  a  constitution  for  a 
strong  Federal  Union.  The  draft  Constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  the  convention  dele- 
gates on  15  September  1787  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed.  After  the  reading  of  the  en- 
grossed copy  two  days  later,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin made  a  strong  appeal  to  each  delegate 
to  "doubt  a  little  of  his  own  Infallibility,  and 
to  make  manifest  o\ir  unanimity,  put  his 
name  to  this  Instrument."  Thirty-nine  of  the 
fifty-five  delegates  subscribed  their  names. 

As  reported  by  James  Madison — "Whilst 
the  last  members  were  signing.  Dr.  Franklin, 
looking  towards  the  president's  chair,  at 
the  back  of  which  a  rising  sun  happened  to 
be  painted,  observed  to  a  few  members  near 
him,  that  painters  had  found  it  difficult  to 
distinguish,  in  their  art,  a  rising  from  a 
setting  sun.  'I  have;  said  he,  'often  and  often, 
In  the  course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  Its  issue, 
looked  at  that  behind  the  president,  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  whether  It  was  rising 
or  setting:  but  now,  at  length,  I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  that  It  is  a  rising,  and 
not  a  setting  sun."  " 

On  28  September  1787,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  voted  to  refer  the  proposed 
Constitution  to  the  State  legislatures  for 
submission  to  special  ratifying  conventions. 
The  inunedlately  ensuing  campaign  for 
adoption  was  spearheaded  by  James  Madi- 
son, Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Jay,  In 
the  form  of  a  series  of  77  essays,  known  u 
the  "Federalist  Papers"  and  signed  In  all 
csises  by  the  fictional  "Publlus." 

During  the  month  of  December,  1787,  three 
of  the  nine  States  needed  for  adoption  voted 
to  ratify — Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  In  that  order.  By  7  February  1788, 
three  more  States  had  ratified — Georgia,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts.  By  21  J\me  of 
that  year,  ratification  by  the  required  nine 
States  was  completed  by  the  favorable  action 
of  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  and  New  York  followed 
suit  within  another  month.  This  left  only 
two  States  still  undecided,  as  of  August  1788: 
of  these  two.  North  Carolina  voted  ratifica- 
tion on  21  November  1789  and  Rhode  Island 
belatedly  ratified  on  29  May  1790. 

On  2  July  1788,  Cyrus  Griffin,  the  President 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  an- 
nounced that  the  Constitution  had  been 
ratified  by  the  required  nine  States,  and,  on 
13  September,  the  retiring  Congress  selected 
New  York  as  the  site  of  the  new  government 
and,  likewise,  set  the  dates  for  the  election 
and  Installation  of  the  new  President  and 
Congress. 

The  Presidential  electors,  selected  in  Jan- 
uary 1789,  cast  their  votes  on  4  February  for 
President  and  for  Vice-President.  On  6  April 
1789  the  ballots  were  counted  in  the  newly 
elected  Senate,  and  the  results  were  an- 
nounced— George  Washington  elected  Presi- 
dent by  unanimous  choice  (69  votes);  John 
Adams  elected  Vice-President  (34  votes). 
John  Adams  assumed  office  on  21  April. 
George  Washington  was  Inaugurated  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  on  80 
AprU    1789. 

^UZ^MERICAN   NATION 

As  the  Revolutionary  War  was  concluding, 
an  English  view  of  the  futiire  of  America  was 
aptly  expressed  by  an  English  clergyman. 
Joslah  Tucker: 

"As  to  the  future  grandeur  of  America, 
and  its  being  a  rising  Empire  under  one 
Head,  whether  Republican  or  Monarchical,  it 
Is  one  of  the  Idlest  and  most  visionary  no- 
tions that  was  ever  conceived  even  by  writers 
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of  romance  .  .  .  The  Americans  will  have  no 
Center  of  Union  among  them,  and  no  com- 
mon Interest  to  pursue,  when  the  power  and 
government  of  England  are  finally  removed. 
Moreover,  when  the  Intersections  and  divi- 
sions of  their  country  by  great  bays  of  the 
sea  and  by  vast  rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of 
mountains — and,  above  all,  when  those  Im- 
mense Inland  regions  beyond  the  back  settle- 
ments, which  are  still  unexplored,  are  taken 
Into  the  accovmt.  they  form  the  highest  prob- 
ability that  the  Americans  never  can  be 
united  .  .  .  under  any  species  of  government 
whatever.  Their  fate  seems  to  be — a  dis- 
united people,  till  the  end  of  time." 

Although,  at  that  time,  there  was  ample 
reason  for  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of 
America  as  a  vmlted  and  successful  nation- 
state,  it  Is  ironic  that  this  literate  and  articu- 
late Englishman  should  have  placed  siich 
great  and  mistaken  emphasis  upon  geo- 
graphic factors.  In  point  of  fact,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  American  unity  posed  by  a  geo- 
g^f^3hic  factor  lay  In  the  territorial  disputes 
among  several  of  the  American  States  in 
regard  to  Jurisdiction  and  ovraiership  of  great 
expanses  of  land  west  of  the  Appalachians. 
Yet,  this  problem  proved  speedily  solvable 
even  under  the  Confederation,  which  cli- 
maxed its  brief  career  by  adoption  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  on  18  July  1787,  while 
the  Constitutional  Convention  was  In  prog- 
ress. The  lack  of  a  "Center  of  Union"  was 
the  more  formidable  problem.  But  that  ob- 
stacle was  also  overcome  by  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  a  strong  Federal  Government 
with  limited  but  direct  authority  over  its 
citizens. 

In  the  short  space  of  six  years,  following 
the  successful  conclusion  In  1783  of  the  War 
for  Independence,  the  "disunited"  Americans 
had  paved  the  way  for  career  development  of 
a  strong  American  nation.  This  was  accom- 
plished because  there  was  a  will  among  the 
people  for  American  unity  and  an  American 
identity — an  American  national  identity. 

As  late  as  1790,  the  year  of  the  first  U.S. 
Census,  only  60  percent  of  the  American 
population  was  of  English  stock;  as  much  as 
25  percent  was  of  non-English-speaking 
stock — German,  Dutch,  French,  Swedish, 
Spanish,  and  "other."  Before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Benjamin  Franklin,  viewing  a 
Pennsylvania  that  was  roughly  half  German. 
was  apprehensive  about  the  divisive  poten- 
tialities of  language  differences.  This  ethnic 
and  language  diversity  could  have  been  a 
very  substantial  bar  to  the  development  of 
American  nationality,  but  it  yielded  to  the 
popular  wUl  to  become  American  and  to  be- 
come just  American — without  a  hyphenated 
prefix  like  "German-,"  or  "French-."  (My 
own  forefathers  exemplified  this  spirit.) 

Religious  diversity — always  plentiful  in  the 
American  scene — was  reduced  to  manageable 
size  as  a  potential  for  division  and  disunity 
by  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  15  December  1791,  less  than 
three  years  after  effectuation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Until  the  very  recent  years  of  the  "Warren 
(3ourt,"  the  personal  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Ten  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  were  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  common-sense  manner 
which  strengthened  and  enhanced  the  sense 
of  pride  In  American  nationality  and  the 
sense  of  loyalty  to  Its  distinctive  civilization. 

The  will  and  the  drive  toward  American 
unity  and  identity  has  been,  at  least  until 
the  very  recent  years  of  "quality  education," 
aided  and  reinforced  by  the  development  of  a 
■trong,  secular,  public-school  system.  At  least 
until  very  recent  years,  the  public  school  con- 
tributed immeasurably  toward  the  develop* 
ment  of  a  constructive  and  capable  demo- 
cratic dtlzenry — not  alone  by  achieving  out 


of  linguistic  diversity  the  world's  model  of  » 
massive  common-language  area,  but  also  by 
actively  inculcating  an  understanding  of — 
and  respect  for — our  political  and  aodal 
Institutions. 

The  result  of  this  American  drive  has  been 
the  most  meteoric  development  of  the  flour- 
ishing civilization  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

WHAT  Of  TBI  VOTOBBt 

If  the  Bicentennial  is  to  have  munnlng — 
and  not  simply  be  debauched  by  windy  polit- 
ical rhetoric — it  should  be  attended  by  a  re- 
dedication  to  the  heritage  bleaaed  to  our  um 
by  our  founding  fathers.  That  re-dedlcatlon 
must  inspire  an  active  will  to  protect  and 
sustain  the  sense  of  American  Identity  and 
the  spirit  of  aaelinllatlon  Into  the  American 
model  of  civilization.  What  kind  of  mock- 
ery will  we  make  of  our  Bicentennial  Anni- 
versary If  we  continue,  by  our  passivity,  to 
permit  and  encotutige  the  unhealthy  growth 
of  ethnic  "subcultures"  and  even  "counter- 
cultures"? What  kind  of  civilization  will  we 
live  to  see — and  regret — ^if  we  continue  to 
accept  without  active  protest  the  Implemen- 
tation of  "new  thought,"  that  loafers  and 
dead-beats  ahould  be  handsomely  supported 
and  that  brutal  criminals  should  not  be 
punished  but  should  be  afforded  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

Is  It  not  timely,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bi- 
centennial, that  an  aroused  citizenry  should 
bestir  Itself  to  demand  of  our  elected  offlcials 
a  more  zealous  protection  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can heritage  If  we  are  to  revrard  them  with 
re-election  to  office?  Does  postal  card  regis- 
tration  of  voters  sound  like  good  sense?  An^^ 
how  about  printing  American  ballots  m  ta^ 
eign  languages?  Ask  yourself  and  otbers,^sso, 
whether  intolerable  mismanagement  of  the 
national  economy — combining  unacceptable 
levels  of  Inflation  with  unacceptable  levels  of 
unemployment — should  be  excused  and 
overlooked.  Likewise,  is  it  really  serving 
America  to  Impoverish  ns  with  ever  larger  in- 
flationary Government  deficits  by  giving 
more  and  more  billions  of  dollars  to  the  Sec- 
ond, Third,  and  Fourth  Worlds? 

America  was  built  by  do-ers.  It  Is  In  the 
process  of  being  un-done  by  "new  thinkers," 
by  special  pleaders,  and  by  the  heartless, 
brainless,  spineless,  and  gutless  politicians 
who  are  allowed  to  perpetuate  themselves  In 
office  by  serving  every  vrelfare  except  the 
general  welfare. 

If  we  are  something  more  than  mere  "sum- 
mer patriots" — to  borrow  Thomas  Palne's 
epithet — should  we  not  be  putting  some  ef- 
fort and  voice  where  our  mouth  is?  Is  this 
not  the  challenge  of  the  Bicentennial,  and 
would  it  not  be  the  most  eloquent  expression 
of  the  true  American  spirit— e  plurtbtu 
unum? 


MRS.  WILLIAM  FRANK  BUCKLEY- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  MOTHER  OP 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1976,  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina honored  a  most  gracious  and  charm- 
ing lady  by  recognizing  her  as  Soutb 
Carolina  Mother  of  the  Year  for  1976. 

Mrs.  William  Frank  Buckley  of  Cam- 
den, S.C.,  is  the  proud  mother  of  10 
children,  grandmother  of  50,  and  great 
grandmother  of  10.  She  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  title. 

Furthermore,  Mrs.  Buckley  is  justified 
in  taking  pride  in  her  children.  Their 
handiwork  is  well  documented  in  the 
newspapers,  television  broadcasts,  and 
bookstores  of  our  Nation.  On  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  example.  Is  one 


of  her  sons  and  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  James  Buckley  of 
New  York.  In  a  list  of  corporate  presi- 
dents, certainly  the  name  of  Mrs.  Buck- 
ley's eldest  son,  John,  would  be  among 
the  leaders. 

Journalism,  literature,  and  the  arts 
have  been  special  areas  of  interest  to  the 
Buckleys.  The  other  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  eminent  family  are  WOliam  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  publisher,  television  host, 
and  author;  Pricilla  Buckley,  managing 
editor  of  National  Review;  P.  Held  Buck- 
ley, novelist;  Patricia  (Mrs.  Brent  Boz- 
ell),  editor  and  publisher;  Maureen  (the 
late  B4rs.  Gerry  O'Reilly) ;  Carol  (Mrs. 
Raymond  Learsy)  of  New  Yoi*.  N.Y.: 
Moise  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Wade  Heatti) 
who  died  In  1967;  and  Jane  Buckley 
Smith,  associate  editor  of  the  National 
Review. 

Prompted  by  ill  health  and  seeking  a 
wanner  climate,  the  late  li«r.  Buckley 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Camden  In  the 
1930's.  After  remaining  in  Camden  for 
several  months  and  meeting  its  friendly 
people,  Mrs.  Buckley  states  that  "we  got 
sand  in  our  shoes  and  decided  to  buy  a 
home." 

A  devout  Catholic,  Mrs.  Buckley  baa 
been  selected  as  Catholic  mother  of  the 
year  and  will  be  so  recognized  in  New 
York  City  on  May  3.  She  has  also  been 
twice  named  a  mother  of  the  year  by  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cam- 
den. She  Is  very  active  in  church  and 
civic  activities  of  her  community.  Addi- 
tionally, she  has  particular  interest  In 
the  Historical  Society  and  the  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  landmarks, 

Mr.  President.  South  Carolina  Is  in- 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine 
lady  as  Its  mother  of  the  year.  Several 
articles  and  tributes  to  her  have  ap- 
peared in  South  Carolina  newspapers, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  few 
of  these  accoimts  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Apr.  5,  1976) 

Mrs.   Wttt.tam  f.   Buckley  Named  Motreb 

OP  YkAS 

Camden. — ^Mrs.  William  F.  Buckley  bas 
been  named  the  South  Carolina  Mother  oC 
the  Year  for  1976. 

Mrs.  Buckley  will  be  honored  April  14  at 
the   Governor's   Mansion. 

Mrs.  Buckley  and  her  late  husband  are 
the  parents  of  10  chUdren,  including  weU- 
known  writer-editor  WlUlam  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
of  New  York,  and  Sen.  James  Buckley,  C- 
N.Y. 

She  is  the  second  Camden  resident  In  re- 
cent years  to  receive  the  title. 

(Prom  the  Camden  Chronicle  (S.C),  Apr.  9. 

1976] 

Mas.    W.    F.    BUCKLET,    SB.:     Chiuuien    Aks 

Jevtels  to  State's  Mother 

Mrs.  William  Frank  Buckley,  proud  mother 
of  ten  children,  grandmother  of  50.  great- 
grandmother  of  ten  Uttle  ones,  richly  de- 
serves the  title — South  Carolina's  Mother  of 
the  Year,  1976. 

She  wears  her  mantle  of  honor  lightly  how- 
ever saying  it's  "stUl  a  puzzlement"  why  she 
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yna  selected.  'Tr©  wofidered  myself,"  she 
chuckles. 

One  bas  only  to  pick  iip  a  newspaper,  tiirn 
a  radio  dial,  or  glance  at  a  list  of  bestsellers, 
to  realize  tbat  she  Is  zi}uch  too  modest.  Her 
children  are  bright  star*  in  the  field  of  Jour- 
xuOlsm.  poUtlcs,  Uteratiire  and  the  arts. 

Mrs.  Buckley  wlU  b4  honored  as  South 
Carolina's  Mother  of  the  Year  on  April  14th 
In  Columbia.  She'll  be  fiwarded  a  pin  and  a 
plaque  at  the  Oovernot''s  office  at  three  In 
the  afternoon  after  which  a  reception  at  the 
Governor's  Mansion  win  compliment  her. 

Mrs.  Buckley  has  als^  been  selected  for  a 
National  award — Cath(^llc  Mother  of  the 
Tear — and  shell  be  reoognized  on  May  3rd 
in  New  York  City  In  tms  capacity. 

Being  Mother  of  the] Year  is  not  exactly 
a  new  experience  for  Urs.  Buckley.  She  was 
twice  tapped  for  this  award  In  years  past  by 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Camden. 
And  she  shares  a  delightful  anecdote  about 
this:  She  practiced  her  icceptance  speech  in 
the  privacy  of  her  bi.throom  (or  so  she 
thought).  Imagine  her  surprise  when,  upon 
completing  her  speech,  she  heard  applause 
outside  the  door!  From  lier  husband  and  four 
of  her  children.  ("I  rorgot  everything  I 
knew!") 

The  former  Alolse  St<  Iner  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  she  was  married  ;o  the  late  William 
Prank  Buckley,  a  la  wye  ■  and  Texas  oil  man, 
who  passed  away  in  1958 , 

A  deep  vein  of  hun  anltarlanlsm  and  a 
sense  of  noblesse  oblige  permeates  the  moti- 
vation of  their  children  ivho  have  been  prom- 
inent in  the  civic,  cultv  ral  and  social  life  of 
oxir  country  and  abroad .  The  Buckleys'  chil- 
dren: Alolse  (the  late  Mrs.  Benjamin  W. 
Heath) ;  John — ^presiden ;  of  the  Catawba  Cor- 
poration, New  York  City;  Priscllla — manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Nation  il  Review  and  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City;  .  Tames — Senator  from 
New  York  state,  practicing  attorney,  author 
of  "If  Men  Were  Angels  ' — lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Jane — Mrs.  Js  ne  Buckley  Smith  of 
Sharon,  Conn.;  W.  P.  Bill)  Buckley,  Jr. — 
publisher  of  the  Natloni  1  Review,  host  of  the 
acclaimed  Firing  Line  television  program,  au- 
thor of  the  best-seller  "Saving  the  Queen" 
and  now  working  on  i,nother  book  at  the 
request  of  the  Putnam  ( ;ompany — he  lives  in 
Stamford.  Conn.,  and  Nbw  York  City;  Patri- 
cia— Mrs.  Brent  Bozell,  lives  In  Huntly,  Va., 
where  she  and  her  bust  and  publish  a  Cath- 
olic periodical:  Reld — j  uthor -lecturer,  lives 
in  Camden,  his  latest  book  Is  "Servants  and 
Their  Master";  Maureen  (the  late  Mrs.  Gerry 
OHelllv) ;  Carol — ^Mrs.  H  a3rmond  Learsey,  New 
York  City. 

Affectionately  known  as  "Mlmi"  to  her 
children  and  grandchl  dren,  Mrs.  Buckley 
has  a  down-to-earth  ]  ihllosophy  on  child 
rearing.  "We  tried  neve*  to  quarrel  In  pub- 
lic or  In  front  of  oiir  :hlldren.  We  taught 
them  first  of  all  to  1<  ve  God,  then  their 
co^intry — to  love  one  am  )ther  and  their  fami- 
lies." She  remembers  ^:r.  Buckley  stressing 
to  the  children  "You  can  criticize  one  another 
but  don't  let  anyone  eli  e  do  it." 

Mrs.  Buckley  says  ler  philosophy  has 
"worked  beautifully"—  the  success  of  her 
children  points  up  this  fact. 

Pneumonia  and  othe:'  forms  of  Ul  health 
prompted  Mr.  and  Mn.  Buckley  to  find  a 
warmer  climate  back  In  the  I930's.  They 
came  to  Camden  from  t  lelr  home  in  Sharon, 
Conn,  (which  she  still  nalntains  as  a  sum- 
mer residence)  and  stared  at  the  Kirkwood 
Hotel  for  awhile. 

"After  we'd  been  in  (!amden  two  months, 
we  got  sand   in  our  sioes,"  she  chuckles. 

Following  this  experle  tice.  they  had  a  warm 
place  In  their  hearts  f(T  Camden — but  fate 
intervened  and,  Instead  of  moving  to  Cam- 
den, the  Buckley  famil  r  went  to  Europe  to 
live  for  five  years  or  so 

Living  in  Europe  ga^  e  the  children  "the 


chance  to  speak  French  and  Spanish,"  ac- 
cording to  the  gracious  little  lady.  Since  her 
husband  had  his  own  ideas  on  education,  he 
secured  youngsters — one  to  teach  them  prop- 
er English,  another  for  art  instruction,  an- 
other for  music.  "And  since  we  had  an  ex- 
cellent French  governess,  they  became  famil- 
iar with  that  language,"  she  recalls. 

As  the  months  passed,  the  older  children 
were  sent  to  boarding  school  In  England. 
Meanwhile,  Maureen  and  Reld  were  born  In 
France. 

It  was  1938  before  the  Buckleys  were  able 
to  put  the  wheels  In  motion  to  establish  a 
residence  in  Camden.  They  bought  the  ante- 
bellum estate,  Kamschatka  (which  had  only 
one  bath  and  "almost  no  electricity"  at  that 
time)  and  began  renovating  and  restoring  it. 
The  family  moved  In  1941  and  it's  been  home 
ever  since  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  Camden  and  its  friend- 
ly people  right  away.  Mr.  Buckley  loved  this 
place,  too,"  remarks  the  articulate  Mother  of 
the  Year. 

Next  to  her  family  and  her  beloved  Catho- 
lic Church,  Mrs.  Buckley  has  been  Interested 
m  the  Historical  Society  here  and  concerned 
with  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
landmarks. 

Her  hobbies  In  the  earlier  years:  "having 
ten  children  and  raising  them;  traveling — we 
were  always  busy,  packing  and  unpacking." 

Among  today's  hobbles  are  her  family  and 
friends  and  playing  bridge. 

A  warm  and  friendly  person,  Mrs.  Buckley 
has  graciously  opened  her  home  to  area  resi- 
dents and  tour  guests  many  times. 

When  chatting  with  this  lovely  lady,  you 
find  yoiu^elf  leaning  forward  so  as  not  to 
miss  a  word  (spokeli  so  clearly  in  that  mar- 
velous Buckley  accent).  Her  eyes  sparkle 
as  she  talks,  she  gestures  delightfully  with 
her  hands  and  sprinkles  her  conversation 
with  anecdotes  of  family  doings  over  the 
years. 

As  I  rode  home  from  my  interview,  feeling 
reluctant  to  leave,  I  was  reminded  of  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  Rome's  most  famous  tri- 
bunes in  the  second  century,  who,  when 
asked  to  display  her  ornaments  said,  point- 
ing to  her  children,  "There  are  my  Jewels." 

To  Mrs.  William  Frank  Buckley,  our  South 
Carolina  Mother  of  the  Year,  her  children 
are.  Indeed,  her  Jewels. 

[From  the  Columbia  Record.  Apr.  19, 19761 
Aloise  Steiner  Buckley 

Camden. — "No  one  has  a  right  to  have 
bad  as  happy  a  life  as  I've  had,"  Alolse 
Stelner  Buckley  said. 

Mother  of  ten,  grandmother  of  49  and 
matriarch  of  America's  leading  conservative 
family,  Mrs.  William  P.  Buckley  richly  de- 
serves the  accolade  of  South  Carolina's 
Mother  of  the  Year  for  1976. 

Though  only  a  part-time  resident  of 
Camden  (the  Buckley's  family  mansion  is 
Great  Elm  in  Sharon,  Conn.)  her  heart  is 
in  the  South.  With  exceeding  candor  she 
admits  "the  sooner  we  move  away  from 
Connecticut  the  better."  She  follows  the 
statement  with  a  laugh,  then  begrudglngly 
admits  Sharon  isn't  "so  bad"  in  the 
summer. 

"But,  I  do  so  love  Camden,"  she  says.  "I 
dont  think  there  is  any  place  lovelier,  and 
my  dear,  the  people  here  are  absolutely 
the  kindest  in  the  world." 

Mrs.  Buckley  sat  In  the  exquisitely  fur- 
nished drawing  room  of  the  Buckley's  winter 
home,  Kamtchatka.  The  three  story,  wisteria 
clad  home  was  built  by  Col.  James  Chesnut 
In  1854  and  purchased  by  Mrs.  Buckley  and 
the  late  Mr.  Buckley  in  1938.  "I  remember 
Will  came  home  one  day  from  a  trip  and 
said  'My  dear,  there  Is  the  loveliest  little 
town  with  the  most  charming  motel  that 
you  must  see.'  "  She  recalled.  It  wasn't  much 


later  he  bought  the  ailing  house  and  to- 
gether they  turned  It  into  a  home  of  ele- 
gance and  grace. 

"After  my  husband  died,  I  was  afraid  I 
would  be  lonely  here,  but  my  youngest  son, 
Reld,  and  his  wife  have  moved  into  one  of 
our  cottages.  I've  really  been  so  lucky,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Buckley  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in 
1895  and  schooled  in  the  Southern  graces. 
She  attended  Sophie  Newcomb  College  imtll 
her  education  was  Interrupted  by  romance 
in  the  form  of  Will  Buckley.  He  asked  for 
her  hand  after  one  week  of  courtship,  and, 
when  the  Buckley  and  Stelner  families  had 
discreetly  checked  each  other  out,  they  were 
married. 

Her  Husband,  William  Prank,  Sr.,  grew  ap 
and  prospered  in  the  lawless  Mexico  of  the 
late  eighteen-  early  nlneteen-hundreds.  Prom 
the  law  firm  Buckley,  Buckley  and  Buckley 
he  went  into  a  lucrative  oil  business,  only  to 
lose  everything  he  owned  in  a  hopeless  in- 
surrection (led  by  him)  against  then  revo- 
lutionary president  of  Mexico,  General 
Obregon. 

He  was  forced  to  flee  Mexico  under  con- 
demnation of  death  upon  his  return.  He 
moved  to  Sharon  and  worked  towards  amass- 
ing another  fortune  while  Alolse  had  babies. 

The  Buckley  children  dote  on  their  mother, 
by  their  own  admission.  In  order  of  age  they 
are:  Alolse  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Wade  Heath) 
who  died  in  1967;  John,  manager  of  a  family 
business  In  oil  exploration  and  development; 
Priscllla,  managing  editor  of  National  Re- 
view magazine;  James,  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  York;  Jane,  mother  of  six  and  associate 
editor  for  National  Review;  William,  editor 
of  National  Review,  syndicated  columnist 
and  host  of  "Firing  Line";  Patricia  (Mrs. 
Leo  Brent  Bozell),  mother  of  ten  and 
grandmother  of  foiu-;  Reld,  novelist  and  lec- 
turer; Maureen  (Mrs.  Gerald  O'Reilly)  who 
died  In  1964  and  Carol  (Mrs.  Raymond 
Learsy) . 

"One  thing  about  mother,"  yoimgest 
daughter  Carol  said,  "She  is  always  fim  to 
be  with.  It  Is  an  enjoyable  experience,  never 
pressure  filled.  I  try  to  be  that  way  with 
my  children.  They  love  her  too.  Every  grand- 
child tries  to  spend  at  least  half  an  hour 
alone  with  her  every  time  they  visit." 

Mrs.  Buckley  is  fun  to  be  with.  Her  relaxed 
and  gracious  manner  puts  a  reporter  at  ease 
Just  as  it  does  her  family. 

"Will  and  I  were  always  qxilet  and  gentle 
with  the  children,"  she  tells.  "But  more  so, 
we  were  quiet  and  gentle  with  each  other. 
All  parents  should  be  that  way.  When  the 
children  see  the  mother  and  father  love  one 
another  well,  with  a  closeness  and  devotion 
to  each  other,  it  affects  them  equally  well." 

Son  James,  Republican  Senator  from  New 
York,  described  his  mother  as  a  splendid  ex- 
perience. "She  has  such  a  sense  of  fun  and 
enormous  amounts  of  wisdom,  he  said.  '1 
hope  I  am  as  effective  a  conveyor  belt  of 
fundamental  values  to  my  children,  as  my 
mother  was  to  hers.  By  her  example  and  ex- 
planations, she  forced  us  to  think  about  val- 
ues. She's  a  splendid  person." 

And  a  disciplinarian  too.  "Mother  had  no 
patience  with  a  bare-faced  liar,"  daughter 
Priscllla  told.  "If  we  got  In  trouble  she  would 
be  very  understanding.  If  we  told  her  the 
truth.  But  she  had  contempt  for  sneaking, 
tattletales  or  malingering.  Most  of  all, 
though,  she's  fun." 

Mrs.  Buckley  says  the  secret  to  her  won- 
derftU  life  is  her  faith.  She  is  Catholic,  as  is 
the  rest  of  the  family.  "Once,  a  sister-in-law 
observed  our  mother  for  a  period  of  time 
and  then  announced  that  mother  spent  half 
her  time  on  the  scales  and  the  other  half  on 
her  knees,"  Priscllla  related,  laughing.  It  de- 
scribes well  the  tiny,  utterly  feminine  woman 
who  says  her  family  is  her  life. 

"My  faith  Is  very  strong,"  Mrs.  Buckley 
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said.  "Will  used  to  say  if  I  ever  lost  my 
faith,  he'd  loee  his  becaxise  mine  was  so 
strong  it  affected  him. 

"Whenever  he  had  trouble  with  a  business 
deal,  we  would  both  pray.  One  time,  he  called 
me  in  New  York  and  told  me  one  of  our 
biggest  deals  had  fallen  through.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and 
prayed  'Lord,  Will  doesn't  know  what  to  do, 
I  don't  know  what  to  do — only  You  know 
what  to  do.'  I  left  It  in  His  hands,  and  the 
next  day,  we  got  financial  backing  to  go  on 
with  the  deal." 

Her  children  describe  her  as  omnl-compe- 
tent,  able  to  run  a  ho\isehold  and  a  large 
family,  yet  with  the  ability  to  give  individual 
attention  to  eeich  of  the  children. 

"If  you  had  a  problem,  or  if  something 
was  complicated,  she  would  give  you  a  hard- 
headed  way  to  approach  It.  If  something  was 
unpleasant,  she  said  tackle  it  Immediately 
or  else  it  becomes  worse,"  Priscllla  said.  "She 
acted  upon  that  herself,  and  eveiytlme  I've 
failed  to,  I've  been  in  worse  trouble." 

She  is  not  one  to  preach,  Carol  says.  "My 
mother  has  Influenced  me  by  not  preaching, 
but  by  setting  an  example.  She  taught  us 
never  to  be  afraid  of  making  a  decision  and 
taking  the  responsibility  tar  it.  If  we  made 
the  wrong  decision,  she  treated  it  with  a 
laugh.  Now,  if  our  problem  Is  very  serious, 
there  is  no  one  better  to  discuss  It  with." 

The  entire  family  still  gets  together, 
grandchildren  and  all,  as  often  as  they  can — 
but  especially  on  Thanksgiving  at  their 
Connecticut  home. 

"Aren't  my  children  lovely?"  Mrs.  Buckley 
asks  and  answering  her  own  question  says 
"Yes,  we're  a  lovely  family." 


LOWER  CONSUMER  ENERGY  COSTS 
ARE  POSSIBLE  THROUGH  COAL 
CONVERSION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  coal 
conversion  can  reduce  consumer  electric 
costs  as  well  as  promote  greater  energy 
independence.  In  a  report  I  received  on 
Friday,  April  23,  from  FEA  Administra- 
tor Frank  Zarb,  electric  utility  fuel  costs 
can  be  reduced  in  1980  by  approximately 
$1.74  billion  as  a  result  of  coal  conver- 
sion orders  issued  in  1975  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  The  coal  conver- 
sion orders  were  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1974,  which  was  re- 
cently extended  for  2  years  by  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

In  response  to  my  letter  of  March  31, 
1976,  Administrator  Zarb  provided  me 
with  a  progress  report  concerning  im- 
plementation of  this  program,  passed  by 
the  Congress  In  response  to  the  October 
1973,  oil  embargo.  The  importance  of  this 
program  to  the  achievement  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  is  set  forth  in  this  re- 
port, which  states: 

It  was,  and  is,  clear  that  the  reduction  in 
dependence  upon  foreign  energy  Is  necessary 
and  Just  as  clear  that  the  coal  conversion 
provisions  of  ESECA  are  an  Important  tool 
in  regaining  this  Nation's  energy  independ- 
ence. ESECA  is  based  upon  expanding  the 
use  of  U.S.  reserves  of  coal,  considering  the 
environmental  consequences  of  that  use,  and 
recognizing  that.  In  some  cases,  previous  en- 
vironmental requirements  may  unnecessarily 
preclude  the  use  of  coal.  Because  of  these 
potentially  conflicting  objectives,  ESECA  has 
required  close  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA). 


The  report  also  reviews  the  status  of 
the  FEA  prohibition  orders  Issued  on 
June  30,  1975,  to  74  existing  or  planned 
electric  powerplants  located  in  32  gen- 
erating stations  owned  by  25  electric 
utility  companies.  On  April  16,  1976,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  issued 
proposed  compliance  date  extensions  or 
notification  of  certification  on  com- 
pliance with  £dr  pollution  control  re- 
quirements affecting  21  of  these  74 
powerplants. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  fuel 
cost  savings,  these  coal  conversion  orders, 
when  implanented,  will  increase  coal  de- 
mand by  an  estimated  79  million  tons, 
with  an  accompanying  annual  oU  savings 
of  287  million  barrels.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 104  billion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  will  be  freed  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  industries  facing  curtailments 
and  residential  uses.  The  specifics  aa 
these  coal  conversion  orders  are  set  forth 
in  the  FEA's  April  1976  report. 

Summary  information  also  is  presented 
on  facilities  imder  consideration  for  coal 
conversion  orders  between  now  and 
Jime  30,  1977.  Currently  under  evalua- 
tion are  some  169  existing  or  planned 
electric  powerplants  as  well  as  some  560 
existing  or  planned  major  industrial  In- 
stallations. The  PEA'S  estimate  of  the 
potential  fuel  costs  savings  for  these  in- 
stallations from  coal  conversion  by  1980 
could  nm  as  high  as  $2.6  billion  annually. 
This  would  be  accompanied  by  an  In- 
creased coal  demand  of  120  million  tons 
per  year,  while  oil  consumption  could  be 
further  reduced  by  1980  by  an  estimated 
387  million  barrels  annually.  In  addition, 
approximately  373  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  might  be  made  available  for 
other  uses. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  coal 
conversion  to  reducing  consumer  energy 
costs  as  well  as  fostering  greater  energy 
independence  is  cogently  set  forth  in  the 
April  1976  report  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  While  capital  invest- 
ments will  be  necessary,  this  report  dem- 
onstrates that  coal  conversion  cannot 
only  be  cost-effective,  but  antl-lnflation- 
ary. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  coal  conversion  program  for 
American  consumers,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  P^A  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Office  of  Coal  Utilization,  Federal 

Energy  Administration] 
Implementing  Coal  Utilization  Pbovisions 
OF    Energy    Stjpplt    and    Envibonmental 
Coordination  Act,  April,  1976 

The  piuTKJse  of  this  report,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  first  formal  report  to  Congress  in  April 
1975,  Is  to  review  the  status  and  current 
strategy  of  FEA's  program  for  Implementing 
the  coal  utilization  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  (ESECA)  (Pi.  93-319)  as  amended  by 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA)    (Pli.  94-163). 

This  report  is  organized  Into  three  basic 
sections:  introduction  and  background,  ac- 
tivities to  date,  and  near  and  middle  term 
anticipated  activities.  The  latter  two  sections 
are  subdivided  Into  utility  and  non-utility 
discussions. 


Z.  niTKOOTTCnON  AND  BACKCSMTm 


As  stated  in  the  1976  report.  KSBCA 

passed  in  response  to  the  October  1973  oil 
embargo.  It  was,  and  Is,  clear  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  dependence  upon  foreign  energy  la 
necessary  and  Just  as  clear  that  the  coal  con- 
version provisions  of  ESECA  are  an  Important 
tool  in  regarding  this  Nation's  energy  In- 
dependence. ESECA  Is  baaed  upon  wrp^n^fing 
the  use  of  U.S.  reserves  of  coal,  consider- 
ing the  environmental  consequences  of  that 
use,  and  recognizing  that,  in  some  cases,  pre- 
vious environmental  requirements  may  un- 
necessarily preclude  the  use  of  coal.  Because 
of  these  potentially  confilcting  objectlves,- 
ESECA  has  required  close  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration (PEA)  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA) . 

The  Act,  by  providing  FEA  with  the  au- 
thority to  require  the  use  of  coal  by  existing 
and  future  electric  utility  powerplants  and 
other  major  fuel  burning  installations  (MF- 
BI's),  wlU  result  in  a  significant  decrease 
In  the  use  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  and 
an  Increase  In  the  use  of  our  most  abundant 
domestic  energy  resource. 

The  potential  oil/gas  savings  associated 
with  each  phase  of  FEA's  order  issuance  au- 
thorities are  sbowll  in  Tables  I-l  and  1-2. 
The  projectlozis  are  based  upon  a  moderately 
funded  program  compatible  with  methodolo- 
gies and  procedures  developed  under  the  orig- 
inal statute,  and  are  not  indicative  of  the 
universe  susceptible  to  conversion. 
ESECA  authorities 

Section  2  of  ESECA  requires  FEA  to  pro- 
hibit a  powerplant,  and  provides  discretion- 
ary authority  to  prohibit  an  MFBI,  from 
burning  petroleum  or  natural  gas  (under  cer- 
tain defined  conditions)  (I.e.  "Prohibition 
Order").  It  also  aUows  FEA  to  order  power- 
plants  and  MFBI's  in  their  "early  planning 
process"  to  be  designed  and  constructed  with 
the  capabUlty  to  use  coal  as  toelr  primary 
energy  source  (Le.,  "Construction  Order"). 
In  addition,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  FEA  also 
has  authority  to  allocate  coal. 

The  above  authorities  to  Issue  orders  ex- 
pire Jime  30,  1977,  and  the  authority  to 
amend,  rescind,  modify,  and  enforce  such 
orders  expires  E>ecember  31,  1984. 

Section  3  of  ESECA  amended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  participate  in  the  above  process  to 
ensure  that  the  burning  of  coal  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  air  quality. 

Prtthibition  ordera 

Before  FEA  can  issue  a  Prohibition  Order, 
It  must  determine  that  the  powerplant  or 
MFBI  possessed  the  necessary  equipment  and 
capability  to  burn  coal  on  June  22.  1974,  or 
acquired  it  thereafter.  In  making  that  deter- 
mination, FEA  assesses  among  other  things, 
the  existence  of  certain  necessary  coal  hand- 
ling facilities  and  appurtenances  such  as  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  storage  of  coal,  and 
eqiUpment  such  as  a  boUer,  unloaders,  con- 
veyors, crushers,  pulverizers,  scales,  burners, 
soot  blowers,  and  special  coal  burning  instru- 
mentation and  controls.  Tlie  absence  of  any 
one  or  combination  of  these  facilities  or 
equipment  Is  not  conclusive  that  the  power- 
plant  or  MFBI  lacks  the  capability  and  nec- 
essary eqxilpment  to  burn  coal.  In  addition 
to  that  determination,  FEA  must  also  find 
that: 

The  burning  of  coal  at  the  facility  is  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
ESECA; 

Coal  and  coal  transportation  facilities  will 
be  available  for  the  period  the  order  is  in 
effect;  and 

In  the  case  of  a  powerplant,  the  order  will 
not  impair  the  reliability  of  service  In  the 
area  served  by  the  converting  powerplant. 

The  formal  proceedings  that  result  in  the 
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process  men- 

requlre  EPA,  to 

extension"  to  a  re- 

Prohll^ltlon  Order.  The  is- 

extenslon  means 

:  *IFBI  will  not,  until 

prohibited  by  reason  by 

pollution  requlre- 

available  to  it. 

e:^tenslon  may  be  Is- 

MFBI  that  receives 

converting  to  coal  only 

powerplant  or  MFBI  is 

avillable  to  it  in  cora- 

appllca}le  air  pollution  re- 

(ompllance  date  ex- 

lowerplant  or  \rPBI 

emlfslon  limitations  im- 

the  Clean  Air  Act 

the] compliance  date  ex- 
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has  submitted  a 
tl^e  EPA  has  approved 
swhlevement,  upon 
compliance  date  extension, 
diigree  of  emission  re- 
been  required  un- 


der the  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP) 
in  effect  on  the  date  that  the  powerplant  or 
MFBI  submitted  its  application  for  the  com- 
pliance date  extension. 

Within  90  dajrs  of  the  Issuance  of  a  Pro- 
hibition Order,  the  powerplant  or  MFBI  must 
submit  to  EPA  either  an  application  for  a 
compliance  date  extension  together  with  a 
prepared  plan  that  Includes  the  necessary 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  meet  all  ap- 
plicable air  pollution  requirements,  or  docu- 
mentation that  the  powerplant  or  MFBI  will 
be  able  to  burn  coal  and  comply  with  all 
applicable  air  pollution  requirements  without 
a  compliance  date  extension.  Thereafter, 
EPA  must: 

Issue  a  notification  that  the  plant  can 
burn  coal  on  and  after  July  1,  1975.  without 
a  compliance  date  extension; 

Issue  a  certification  that  the  plant  will 
be  able  to  burn  coal  in  compliance  with  all 
applicable  air  pollution  requirements  at  a 
specified  date  on  or  after  January  1,  1979; 
EPA  will  not  enforce  compliance,  and  PEA 
will  assume  the  compliance  enforcement 
function;  or 

Publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
a  proposed  compliance  date  extension. 

Before  issuing  the  compliance  date  exten- 
sion, EPA  must  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  oral  and  written  presentation  of  data, 
views  and  arguments  regarding  such  com- 
pliance date  extension.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceeding  EPA  must  certify  the  earliest 
date  that  the  powerplant  or  MFBI  can  meet 
the  applicable  requirements  of  section  119. 

Section  119  further  establishes  the  proce- 
dures and  authorities  for  EPA  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  its  notification/certification 
and  provides  that  EPA  shall  certify  to  FEA 
that  the  Prohibition  Order  will  not  be  in 
effect  during  a  period  for  which  EPA  finds 
that:  "the  burning  of  coal  by  the  power- 
plant  or  MFBI  wlU  result  in  an  increase  In 
emissions  of  any  air  pollutant  for  which  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  have 
not  been  promulgated  (or  an  air  pollutant 
that  Is  transformed  In  the  atmosphere  Into 
an  air  pollutant  for  which  such  standard 
has  not  been  promulgated),  and  that  such 
Increase  may  cause  (or  materially  contribute 
to)  a  significant  risk  to  public  health."  (The 
pollutants  that  could  be  Involved  in  this 
restriction  Include  sulfate  particles,  sul- 
furic acid  aerosols,  nitrates,  cadmium,  par- 
ticulate polycycUc  organic  matter,  and 
arsenic) . 

Construction  orders 

FEA  may  require  powerplants  or  M^I's  In 
the  early  planning  process  (other  than  com- 
bustion gas  turbines  or  combined  cycle  unltsj 
to  be  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  using  coal  as  the  primary  energy 
source. 

However,  no  such  order  may  be  Issued  if 
FEA  finds  that  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  power- 
plant,  such  order  Is  likely  to  Impair  the 
reliability  or  adequacy  of  service,  or  (b)  an 
adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal  Is  not 
expected  to  be  available. 

TABLE  1-1.— COAL  CONVERSION  PROGRAM  IMPACT 


Furthermore,  in  considering  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Issuing  such  an  order,  FEA  must  con- 
sider the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual commitment  for  the  conatuctlon  of 
such  facility,  and  the  ability  of  the  owner 
to  recover  any  capital  investment  made  as  a 
result  of  a  Construction  Order.  NEPA  require- 
ments must  be  met  before  Construction 
Orders  may  be  made  effective,  although  EPA 
certification  is  not  required. 

NEPA  requirements 

Section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  requires  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  prepare  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment."  Because  a  Pro- 
hibition Order  Is  not  effective  until  and  un- 
less an  NOE  Is  Issued,  FEA  has  determined 
that  for  purposes  of  its  environmental  anal- 
ysis, the  major  federal  action  with  respect 
to  a  Prohibition  Order  or  Construction  Order 
Is  th«  Issuance  of  an  NOE. 

In  reg\ilations  published  on  May  9,  1078 
(10  CJJR.  305.9),  which  implemented  FEA's 
grant  of  authority  under  section  2  of  ESECA, 
FEA  stated  the  procedures  It  will  follow  to 
Insure  that  the  process  of  Issuing  and  mak- 
ing effective  Prohibition  Orders  complies 
with  NEPA.  As  required  by  the  regulations, 
a  programmatic  EIS  has  been  prepared  for 
the  coal  utilization  program  (FES  75-1, 
April  25,  1975) .  The  EIS  deals  with  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

The  regulations  provide  that  FEA  will  con- 
duct a  slte-speclflc  environmental  analyslB 
of  the  Impact  of  each  NOE.  The  product  of 
the  analysis  will  be  either  (1)  a  declaration 
that  a  specific  Prohibition  Order  or  group  of 
Prohibition  Orders  will  not,  if  made  effec- 
tive by  a  NOE,  be  likely  to  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment; or  (2)  an  EIS  covering  those  signif- 
icant site-specific  Impacts,  not  adequately 
discussed  in  the  programmatic  EIS,  which 
would  likely  result  from  making  effective  a 
Prohibition  Order  or  group  of  Prohibition 
Orders. 

This  methodology  for  ensuring  NEPA  com- 
pliance was  developed  after  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ),  the  EPA,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  full  description  of 
the  NEPA  procedures  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  14,  1975  (40  FH. 
34194) . 

Coal  allocation  orders 

FEA  may  allocate  coal  (a)  to  any  plant  to 
which  a  Prohibition  Order  has  been  issued 
or  (b)  to  any  other  person  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  In  addition,  if  EPA  issues  a  "fuel  ex- 
change" order  for  Vtie  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
minimizing  adverse  Impacts  on  public  health 
and  welfare  of  certain  actions  under  ESECA 
and  the  Emergency  Petroletmi  Allocation 
Act,  FEA  must  exercise  Its  coal  allocatloa 
authority  In  order  to  require  the  exchange, 
unless  FEA  finds  that  the  costs  or  consump- 
tion of  fuel  would  be  excessive. 


Orders  issued 

Impact  of  orders 

Savings  per  year  > 

Equivalent 

coal  demand 

I*  tons  per  year) 

Conversion  cost 
(million) 

Fuel  savings 

Capacity 
aRected  mWe 

^Oil 
(10«  barrels) 

Natural  gas 
(10»  ftO  (10 

Utility 

Number  of  sites    Number  of  units 

Prohibition 

Construction 

32                      74 

47                      74 

11,300 
25.000 

77 
>  210     ... 

104 

26 
53 

$300 
0 

JS70 
« 1.170 

Number  of  sites    Number  of  units 

Capacity 
affected  mWe 

Savings  per  year  > 

Equivalent 
coal  demand 

Conversion  cost 

Fuel  savings 
ptrywf 

Oil 

Natural  gas 

Potential  orders  by  June  30, 1977 

Prohi  bition 

Construction 

39          1            69 

60                     100 

9,100 
30,000 

16,300 
7,100 

74 
«252  ... 

SO 

11 

U 
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122 

21 

n 

2S 
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970 
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•1.390 

MFBI: 

Prohibition 

160                     42S 

520 

Construction 

50                     135 

•  230 

>  Equivalent  all  oil  fired  (some  plants  were  previously  scheduled  for  coal  cap>bility)« 
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utility 


Number  of 
sites 


Number  of 
unib 


Capacity  af- 
fected mWa 


Savings  per  year  >  ^  .-  j 

. Equivalent  Conversion  Foal  savings 

Oil  10>          Natural  gas         coal  demand  cost  per  year 

barrels                 10*  ft*  10>  tons  per  year  (miHion)  (million) 


Prohibition 

Construction 

SubtoUI... 

MFBI: 

Prohibition.. 
Construction . 

Subtotal... 

Total 


71 
107 


143 

174 


20,400 
55,000 


151 
'462 


115 


47 
IK 


11.270 
0 


n.030 

2.560 


178 


317 


75,400 


613 


lis 


163 


1,270 


3,590 


160 
50 


425 
135 


16,300 
7.100 


SO 
11 


240 
122 


25 
8 


570 


230 


210 


560 


23,400 


61 


362 


33 


1,460 


750 


388 


877 


98,800 


674 


477 


196 


2,730 


4,340 


I  Annual  savings  by  1980. 

n.  rEA  Acnvrms  to  datk 

FEA's  Initial  ESECA  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  three 
general  program  objectives.  The  first  activity 
was  to  conduct  the  background  engineering, 
environmental,  and  economic  analyses  re- 
quired to  implement  the  Act.  FEA  relied  upon 
expert  consultants  to  supplement  Its  oi^ 
expertise  In  the  development  of  anal^ls 
methodologies  and  data.  The  second  broad 
objective  was  to  develop  and  promulgate 
regulations  required  by  the  Act.  and  the 
third  was  to  publish  a  Programmatic  En- 
vlroiunental  Impact  Statement.  The  proposed 
regulations  were  published  In  the  FederaJ 
Register  on  February  6,  1975;  and  the  final 
regulations  were  published  on  May  9,  1975. 
The  final  Envlroiunental  Impact  Statement 
was  made  available  to  the  public  on  April  25, 
1975. 

The  backgrotmd  analyses  were  based  upon 
the  four  different  types  of  savings  that  could 
be  achieved  by:  (1)  converting  existing 
powerplants  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal.  (2) 
ensiu'lng  that  existing  powerplants  do  not 
convert  from  coal  to  oil,  (3)  requiring  utility 
powerplants  in  the  "early  planning  process" 
to  have  the  capability  to  burn  coal  as  their 
primary  energy  source,  and  (4)  converting 
other  major  fuel  bvuTilng  Installations  to 
coal.  For  each  of  the  four  areas,  the  back- 
ground analyses  focused  on  (a)  the  potential 
oil  savings,  (b)  the  findings  FEA  would  have 
to  make  to  Issue  an  order  (e.g..  practicability, 
reliability,  coal  supply),  and  (c)  an  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  effects  of  such 
orders. 

Ordering  activities 

Converting  Existing  Powerplants  From  Oil 
and  Gas  to  Coal.  The  potential  savings  from 
converting  existing  powerplants  from  oil  and 
gas  to  coal  Is  significant. 

Through  a  lengthy  review  of  data  relating 
to  the  725  generating  stations  which  re- 
sponded to  a  Federal  Power  Commission's 
Emergency  Fuel  Convertibility  Questionnaire, 
the  FEA  Identified  units  located  at  eighty 
(80)  stations  which  were  currently  burning 
oil  or  gas  but  capable  of  burning  coal  as  a 
primary  energy  source. 

On  June  30,  1975,  FEA  Issued  Prohibition 
Orders  affecting  seventy-four  (74)  power- 
plant  units  located  at  thirty-two  (32)  gen- 
erating stations  owned  by  twenty-five  (25) 
utility  companies.  As  of  April  16,  1976.  EPA 
has  Issued  proposed  compliance  date  exten- 
sions or  notifications/certifications  affecting 
21  of  the  74  powerplants.  The  status  of  EPA 
action  under  section  3  of  ESECA  for  the 
powerplants  Is  as  follows : 

Notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  com- 
pliance date  extensions  affecting  6  power- 
plants  have  been  published  In  the  Federal 
Register; 

Final  notifications/certifications  affecting 
15  units  have  been  issued  by  EPA.  FEA  pres- 
ently plans  to  meet  Its  NEPA  responsibility 
by  Issuing  seven  site-specific  EIS's  and  pre- 
paring twenty-five  Environmental  Assess- 
ments to  determine  whether  EIS's  are  appro- 
priate. The  tentative  schedule  for  issuance 


•  Equivalent  all  oil  fired  (some  plants  ware  previously  scheduled  for  coal  capability). 


of  Notices  of  Effectiveness   (NOE's)    antici- 
pated for  the  74  Prohibition  Orders  Is: 

NOE's  affecting  17  units  at  10  stations 
(that  can  be  fully  converted  and  bvimlng 
coal  by  January  1.  1979)  Issued  by  October 
1976; 

,  Depending  upon  the  timeliness  of  rule- 
making actions  discussed  above,  NOE's  af- 
fecting approximately  33  units  at  12  sta- 
tions (which  can  probably  be  converted 
prior  to  January  1,  1979)  could  be  Issued  by 
FEA  beginning  October,  1976; 

NOE's  affecting  24  units  located  at  10  sta- 
tions (which  could  not  convert  until  after 
January  1.  1979)  probably  cannot  be  issued 
until  FEA  regulations  are  modified  to  permit 
FEA  enforcement  of  ESECA  beyond  January 
1,  1979.  Accordingly,  best  estimates  as  to 
NOE  timing  lor  these  units  Is  March,  1977. 

Ensuring  that  Existing  PowerplanU  Do 
Not  Convert  From  Coal  to  Oil.  During  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  many  power- 
plants  converted  from  coal  to  oil,  particu- 
larly on  the  East  Coast.  Since  EPA  cannot 
Issue  compliance  date  extensions  under 
ESECA  to  facilities  currently  burning  coal, 
ESECA  is  Ineffective  to  prevent  such  coal  to 
oil  switches  before  they  occur. 

Requiring  New  Powerplants  To  Have  The 
Capability  To  Burn  Coal.  During  those  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  while  coal-fired  pow- 
erplants were  being  converted  to  oil,  utilities 
were  also  building  new  plants  to  bum  oil.  In 
1970,  only  40  percent  of  new  boiler  orders 
provided  for  coal  firing  capabUlty.  In  1974, 
however,  in  response  to  the  natural  gas 
shortages  and  Increased  price  of  oil,  97  per- 
cent of  new  boiler  orders  provided  for  coal 
firing  capability. 

To  avoid  further  deterioration  in  coal  fir- 
ing capability,  FEA,  on  June  30,  1975,  Issued 
Construction  Orders  affecting  74  powerplants 
at  32  generating  stations  requiring  that  upon 
commencement  of  operations  the  units  be 
fully  capable  of  utilizing  coal  as  a  primary 
energy  source. 

Converting  MFBI's  From  Oil  and  Gas  to 
Coal.  Unlike  the  utility  powerplant  sector, 
data  Indicating  the  location  of  MFBI's  of 
certain  size  categories  and  their  converti- 
bility to  coal  firing  was  not  readily  avail- 
able to  PEA.  Therefore,  FEA  began  Its  MFBI 
program  from  ground  zero.  The  following  is 
Indicative  of  the  activity  to  date : 

For  the  purposes  of  ESECA,  FEA  has  de- 
termined an  MFBI  to  be  a  unit  or  faculty 
other  than  an  electric  utility  powerplant 
where  the  design  firing  rate  is  equal  to  or  In 
excess  of  100,000,000  Btu/hr. 

The  far  reaching  data  system  necessary  to 
supjKirt  the  selection  and  analysis  of  MFBI 
candidates  has  been  established  through  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  an  indus- 
trial coal  capability  questionnaire.  The  data 
t>ase  presently  contains  Information  pertain- 
ing to  the  convertibility  of  6300  Individual 
MFBI  units  and  3500  facilities  exceeding  the 
established  firing  rate  threshold.  This  study, 
by  necessity,  included  a  variety  of  activities, 
ranging  from  establishment  of  contacts  with 
trade    organizations,    the    American    Boiler 


Manufacturers  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Maniifacturers,  and  a  host  of 
other  groups,  to  obtain  their  views  on  the 
questionnaire,  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
3500  installation.  The  data  system  and  can- 
didate selection  methodologies  are  dlscxissed 
m  greater  detail  in  Section  in  of  this  report. 

As  a  natural  spln-oS  of  the  non-utility 
universe  definition,  FEA  has  complied  an 
extensive  inventory  of  federal  facilities  and 
is  proceeding  with  analysis  of  these  altee. 
Further,  the  FEA  is  workmg  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  various  federal  agencies  to 
expedite  Increased  coal  consumption  at  ex- 
isting federal  facilities  and  to  enstire  that 
future  installations  are  designed  with  an 
ability  to  utilize  coal  as  a  primary  energy 
source. 

In  summary,  the  FEA  has  taken  a  com- 
plex, totally  new  program  and  is  imple- 
menting It  in  what  it  feels  Is  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  possible.  Much  progress  to 
data  has  by  necessity  been  foundational  or 
procedural.  The  sections  which  follow  will 
detail  the  results  that  can  be  expected  from 
that  preliminary  effort. 

m.   ANTICIPATED  ACTIvmES 

A.  utility  powerplant  future  actirHtiea 
Prohibition  OrdeiB 

Future  activities  in  implementing  FKA's 
renewed  ESECA  authority  through  the  is- 
suance of  orders  prohibited  certain  categories 
of  electric  utility  powerplants  from  burning 
natural  gas  and  oil  as  a  primary  energy  source 
are  a  continuation  of  the  original  ESECA 
efforts. 

After  the  President  signed  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (EPCA).  FEA 
k>egan  actions  necessary  to  continue  the  im- 
plementation of  the  ESECA  Program  through 
the  Issuance  of  additional  Prohibition 
Orders. 

Those  actions  are  specifically: 

1.  To  conduct  the  necessary  englneeerlng. 
environmental,  and  economic  analyses  to 
support  the  previously  stated  findings: 

That  the  plant  (or  unit)  had  as  of  June  22, 
1974,  or  thereafter  acquired,  the  capability 
and  necessary  equipment  to  bum  coal; 

That  the  burning  of  coal  is  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act; 

That  coal  and  coal  transportation  faculties 
will  be  available  diuring  the  period  the  order 
is  in  effect;  and 

That  a  ProhiblUon  Order  wlU  not  Impair 
the  reliability  of  electricity  sfTvlce. 

2.  To  review  findings  and  to  make  selection 
of  candidates  to  receive  Notices  of  Intent  and 
subsequent  Prohibition  Orders.  The  selected 
candidates  fall  Into  two  categories  based  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  anticipated  conversion. 

The  first  category  consists  of  powerplants 
that  are  able  to  convert  to  coal  prior  to  De- 
cember 1,  1978.  These  are  generaUy  power- 
plants  that  can  burn  low  sulfur  coal  or  have 
adequate  precipitators  to  ensure  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  air  quality  standards  and 
emission  limitations  are  not  violated.  These 
plants  are  scheduled  to  receive  Notices  of 
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of  new  tnXonnation 
period.    Prohibition 


Intent  to  Issue  ProblUtlon  Orders  In  the 

siumner  of  1976.  FoUowl  ng  regional  hearings. 

a  public  comment  perlo  1,  and  a  reconsldera- 

tlon  of  findings  in  ligbl 

developed    durtng    this 

Orders  will  be  Issued  wHere  appropriate. 

The  second  category  fe  compoeed  of  plants 
that  will  not  be  able  to  convert  to  coal  burn- 
ing until  after  Deceml>er  31,  1978,  due  to 
construction  lead  times,  equipment  avail- 
ability, and  coal  supply  problems.  Plants  in 
this  second  category  (jannot  meet  Federal 
and  State  air  quality  standards  without  sub- 
stantial investment  anc}  construction  efforts 
needed  to  equip  the  p^werplants  with  new 
precipitators  or  flue-ga^  desulfurizatlon  sys- 
tems. These  powerplanjts  are  schediiled  to 
receive  NOI's  in  the  fall  of  1976.  Again,  fol- 
lowing required  hearings  and  a  public  com- 
ment period,  FEA  will  )  oake  a  final  analysis 
prior  to  issuance  of  a  ]>rohibltion  Order. 
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the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  power  by 
powerplants. 

Construction  Orders  Issued  to  units  pre- 
viously intending  to  burn  oil,  gas,  or  a  com- 
bination of  oil  and  gas  might  require  EIS's 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Certain  candidates  are  expected  to  be  coal- 
fired  plants.  Issuance  of  a  Construction 
Order  will  assure  that  the  construction  plans 
are  not  substantially  altered  away  from  coal 
burning. 

The  units  presently  being  studied  for 
Round  II  Construction  Orders  will  involve  a 
total  of  30,000  MW's  requiring  approximate- 
ly 63  million  tons  of  coal  per  yew.  This 
amount  of  coal  is  equivalent  to  about  252 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  year. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  analyses  to  support 
the  required  ESECA  findings  will  be  com- 
plete this  summer  in  order  to  issue  second 
round  Construction  Orders. 

Other  major  Construction  Order  related 
efforts  under  way  in  the  Office  of  Coal  Utili- 
zation are: 

An  update  of  FEA  regulations  to  reflect 
the  extended  order  Issuance  and  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  other  new  authorities 
granted  by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  legal  definition  of 
"combined  cycle." 

The  design  of  a  system  of  routine  reporting 
for  identification  of  powerplants  in  the  early 
planning  process. 

Historical  Coal  Bvimers 

In  order  to  comply  with  environmental 
regulations,  powerplants  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  coal  burners  are  Inclined  to 
convert  to  oil  rather  than  undertake  the 
required  Investment  in  pollution  control 
equipment.  Tight  capital  markets  which  limit 
the  availability  of  Investment  capital,  and 
the  ability  to  pass  oil  prices  through  to  the 
electricity  consumer,  contribute  to  this 
situation. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Utilization  is  establish- 
ing procedures  to  Identify  powerplants  which 
may  be  inclined  to  convert  from  coal  to  oil. 
In  coordination  with  the  EPA,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  incentive  for  these 
conversions,  encourage  the  Investment  in 
pollution  control  equipment,  and  encourage 
modification  of  fuel  adjustment  clauses  to 
permit  the  utility  company  to  retain  fuel 
costs  savings  to  offset  the  necessary  invest- 
ment. In  addition,  we  are  establishing  pro- 
cedures to  add  powerplants  which  do  switch 
from  coal  to  oil  to  oiu:  list  of  future  oil  to 
coal  conversion  candidates,  and  subject  them 
to  the  ESECA  process. 

B.  Major  fuel  burning  installation    (MFBI) 

future  activities 

Introduction 

The  major  thrust  of  FEA  efforts  to  date  in 
the  MFBI  area  has  been  to  evaluate  and 
assess  the  responses  from  industrial  and  fed- 
eral facilities  to  the  1975  MFBI  question- 
naire. The  MFBI  survey  was  initiated  with 
the  primary  purposes  of  establishing  esti- 
mates of  potential  oil  and  gas  savings  in  the 
Industrial  sector  through  implementation  of 
the  ESECA  program  and  of  Identifying  poten- 
tial candidates  for  Prohibition  Orders. 

While  the  question  of  extension  or  expan- 
sion of  PEA'S  order-issuing  authority  was 
debated  from  July  to  December,  1975,  the 
MFBI  sxurvey  was  being  analyzed  to  Identify 
the  scope  and  difficulties  of  Implementing 
any  such  program. 

MFBI  Survey  Findings 

Universe: 

822  parent  companies  responded  to  the 
survey.  Identifying  3482  installations  and 
6289  MFBI  combustors  (i.e.,  with  a  design 
firing  rate  of  100  million  Btu/hr  or  more). 

Fuel  use  and  selection  patterns: 

Of  all  combustors  reported  on  the  survey. 


47%  bum  natural  gas.  20%  oil,  19%  oo«l, 
and  14  %  select  an  "other"  fuel  as  a  primary 
energy  source. 

For  fosEll-fuel  combustors  reported  on  the 
survey,  natural  gas  accounts  for  62,6%  of 
consumption,  coal  for  27%.  and  oU  for 
20.5%. 

Over  89  %  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  burned 
in  coal-designed  units  Is  used  as  boiler  fu«L 
The  remainder  is  consumed  In  industrial 
processes. 

MFBI  combustor  characteristics: 

Type.  Boilers  constitute  67%  of  all  MI^I 
combustors  reported  on  the  sm^ey,  and  rep- 
resent 83%  of  surveyed  combustors  that  are 
designed  for  coal  use. 

Size.  Over  80%  of  all  MFBI  combustoia 
reported  on  the  survey  have  a  design  firing 
rate  of  300  million  Btu/hr  or  less. 

Of  131  combustors  reported  to  be  inde- 
pendently planning  conversions  to  coal  (not 
all  of  which  are  coal-capable),  more  than 
80%  have  a  firing  rate  capacity  of  less  than 
250  million  Btu/hr. 

Age.  About  60%  of  the  MFBI's  reported 
on  the  survey  have  been  Installed  since 
1960,  and  more  than  20%  of  all  units  have 
been  Installed  in  the  1970's  alone.  Over  400 
coal-designed  MFBI  units  built  before  1940 
are  still  in  operation. 

Geographic  considerations:  Concentrated 
Consumption. 

Six  states  accoimt  for  62%  of  the  total  fos- 
sil-fuel consumed  by  MFBI  combuston 
surveyed. 

Three  states  accoiint  for  63%  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  consumed  by  MFBI  combxistors 
surveyed. 

Five  states  account  for  54%  of  the  coal 
consumed  by  MFBI  combxistors  surveyed. 

Ten  states  account  for  53  %  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed by  MFBI  combustors  surveyed. 

Industry  considerations. 

Primary  metals,  chemicals,  and  petroleiun 
refining  consume  53%  of  all  MFBI  fossil 
fuels. 

"Primary  metals"  cons\mie  the  highest 
portion  of  coal  (20%)  among  the  MFBIS, 
"paper"  b\xms  20%  of  the  oil,  and  "chem- 
icals" consume  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
natural  gas. 

Prohibition  of  oil  and  gas: 

Of  all  combustors  reported  on  the  survey 
947  were  designed  or  modified  to  burn  coal 
bxit  did  not  bum  it  as  a  primary  fuel  in  1974. 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "coal-capable" 
units) . 

The  947  combustors  annually  consume  66 
million  barrels  of  oil  and  292,801  mlUion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  or  the  equivalent 
of  325,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Coal-capable  combustor  trends. 

Coal-capable  combustors  are  considerably 
older  than  the  average  MFBI  combustor;  Ed- 
most  half  of  the  coal-capable  units  were 
built  before  1950. 

Only   4.7%    of    combustors   built   in   the 

1970's  selected  coal  as  their  primary  fuel, 

and  only  an  additional  2.4%   installed  the 

capability  to  burn  coal  as  an  alternate  fuel. 

Analysis  of  Survey  Findings 

The  MFBI  study  indicates  that  the  poten- 
tial gas  and  oil  savings  in  industry  through 
an  order-issuing  program  could  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  goal  of  energy 
independence,  although  individual,  In-deptb 
studies  may  result  in  the  elimination  of  a 
large  number  of  potential  candidates  from 
consideration,  due  largely  to  environmental, 
economic,  technical,  and  coal  supply  and 
transportation  factors. 

Two  current  trends  affecting  potential  oU 
and  gas  savings  in  Industry  deserve  atten- 
tion. First,  among  existing  MPBIs,  declining 
availability  of  natiiral  gas  as  a  viable  energy 
source  for  many  industrial  applications  may 
adversely  Impact  attempts  to  increase  na- 
tional energy  self-reliance.  The  overwhelm- 
ing propensity  among  industrial  gas  con- 
sumers to  Install  oil-fixing  as  tbelr  alternate 
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capability  (If  they  have  not  already  done  so) 
has  been  identified  not  only  in  the  MFBI  sur- 
vey but  also  in  independent  studies  of  the 
Industrial  sector. 

A  second  trend  is  the  declining  rate  of  new 
MFBI  combiistors  built  to  Include  coal-firing 
capability.  Tables  m-l  and  ni-2  map  the 
decade-by-decade  decline  in  both  the  instal- 
lation of  coal  designed  units  and  coal  con- 
sumption in  the  MFBI  sector.  The  dispro- 
portionately older  age  of  most  coal-designed 
imits  in  industry  strongly  suggests  that, 
other  factors  remaining  equal,  future  de- 
mand for  oil  and  gas  will  be  increasing  as  the 
aging  coal  units  are  retired.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  EPCA  authorities  permitting 
FEA  to  issue  Construction  Orders  mandating 
the  installation  of  coal-firing  capability  in 
the  MFBI  sector  for  combustors  and  instal- 
lations in  the  "early  planning  process" 
should  be  instrumental  in  substantially  re- 
versing this  trend. 

Coal  Is  the  most  frequent  substitute  for  oil 
and  gas  in  industry  and,  by  and  large,  served 
as  the  focus  of  the  MFBI  survey.  Neverthe- 
less, the  primary  objective  of  an  E8ECA- 
styled  program  is  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  two  scarce  fuels  and  not  the  dictated  use 
of  any  one  alternative  energy  source.  Almost 
15%  of  all  MFBI  combustors  currently  utilize 
something  other  than  fossil  fuels  for  their 
primary  fuel.  The  use  of  municipal  wastes, 
wood  products,  waste  heat  recovery  systems. 
Industrial  by-products,  etc.  should  be  con- 
sidered as  alternatives  to  oil  and  gas  where  It 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Installation. 

Planned  Prohibition  Orders 

FEA  Is  currently  undertaking  In-depth 
technical,  financial,  and  environmental  anal- 
yses of  a  selected  group  of  industrial  facili- 
ties under  consideration  for  Prohibition  Or- 
ders. Having  reduced  the  original  Mnsi  uni- 
verse of  6500  combustors  (at  3500  sites)  to 
947  units  (at  350  sites)  capable  of  conver- 
sion to  coal,  FEA  Is  focusing  Its  initial  series 
of  slte-speclflc  studies  on  approximately 
425  combustors  at  160  sites.  The  projected 
annual  savings  achlevuble  In  converting 
these  units  is  approximately  60  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  240  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  by  1985. 

FEA  has  sent  a  questionnaire,  designed  to 
obtain  detailed  information  from  the  160 
sites,  to  OAO  for  review.  While  awaiting 
their  formal  approval,  FEA  Is  further  refin- 
ing the  list  of  potential  candidates  through 
the  application  of  a  matrix  of  variables  In- 
tended to  rank -order  the  Indvistrlal  facilities. 
Approximately  40  sites  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  potential  candidates  as  additional 
criteria  are  applied.  Concurrently,  FEA  re- 
gional offices  will  begin  coordinating  with 
EPA  regional  and  state  environmental  agency 
officials  to  Identify  state  and  local  environ- 
mental regulations  applicable  to  the  poten- 
tial candidates. 

Following  receipt  of  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire from  the  200  sites,  FEA  will  as- 
sign contractors  to  begin  site-specific  anal- 
yses. The  results  of  these  efforts  will  form 
the  factual  basis  for  final  candidate  selec- 
tion. Publication  of  the  first  MFBI  Notices 
of  Intent  (approximately  80)  and  the  ac- 
companying findings  is  anticipated  before 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Federal  facilities  are  also  being  carefully 
examined  to  identify  existing  sites  and  com- 
bustors capable  of  using  fuels  other  than 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  products.  FEA  Is 
currently  meeting  with  officials  from  various 
federal  agencies  to  establish  timetables  for 
conversion  away  from  these  scarce  fuels. 

Construction  Orders 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 

granted  FEA  the  authority  to  Issue  orders 

to  MFBIs  in  the  "early  planning  process" 

mandating  that  they  include  the  capability 


to  bum  coal  as  their  primary  energy  source. 
Approximately  250  new  MFBI-sized  com- 
bustors are  installed  each  year,  representing 
a  maximum  annual  potential  savings  of  the 
equivalent  of  31  million  barrels  of  oil  U  all 
petroleiun  and  natural  gas  consimiption  by 
these  units  were  diverted  to  alternate  fuels. 

FEA  has  taken  steps  to  implement  this 
new  authority  by  distributing  a  draft  "early 
planning  process"  questionnaire  to  indus- 
trial concerns  and  other  federal  agencies  for 
comment  as  required  under  QAO  regula- 
tions. Their  remarks  are  now  being  collected 
and  incorporated  Into  a  new  version  of  the 
questionnaire  scheduled  for  delivery  to  GAO 
in  late  May.  Administrative  procedures  ca- 
pable of  exx>editiously  handling  the  re- 
siMnses  from  Industry  (once  the  question- 
naire has  received  GAO  approval)  are  now 
being  established 

Discussions  with  other  federal  agencies 
have  revealed  their  strong  commitment  to 
install  coal-firing  capability  in  new  units 
wherever  feasible.  For  example,  the  General 
Senlcee  Administration  has  recently  filed 
with  FEA  their  intention  to  Install  a  ooal- 
and  paper-fired  capability  In  two  of  their 
new  units  designed  for  installation  in  1979 
at  the  Washington.  D.C.  Central  Heating 
Plant. 

Historic  Coal  Bumen 

The  requirement  to  comply  with  federal 
and  state  environmental  regulations  consti- 
tutes an  important  consideration  in  the  con- 
version of  industrial  sites  away  from  coed. 
PEA  has  identified  35  combustors  undergo- 
ing such  a  conversion  and  has  initiated  stepw 
to  categorize  them  as  potential  candidates 
for  Prohibition  Orders.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  more  such  units,  however, 
and  FEA  is  currently  establishing  means  by 
which  to  identify  them. 


WHY  SMAIiL  BUSINESS  MAY  FIND 
FEDERAL  AID  HARDER  TO  GET 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presldait,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  rank- 
ing majority  member,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  oversight  responsibilities,  has 
been  undertaking  a  complete  review  of 
each  program  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  past  12  months,  20 
oversight  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the  committee  on  this  agency,  with  an 
additional  dozen  or  so  to  come.  Together 
with  other  members  of  the  committee,  I 
will  be  cochalring  at  least  six  of  the 
hearings  during  the  next  seveitd  months. 

The  major  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  SBA  is  its  7(a)  program, 
which  the  committee  continued  review- 
ing this  year.  During  the  February  23 
session  on  7(a)  oversight,  the  commit- 
tee received  testimony  on  an  investiga- 
tive report  by  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  of  this  particular  program.  Further 
hearings  on  the  7(a)  overview  will  be 
held  on  May  14  and  21,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  an 
excellent  article  in  the  U.S.  News  ft 
World  Report  of  May  3,  1976,  entitled 
"Why  Small  Business  May  Find  Federal 
Aid  Harder  To  Get"  is  most  timely,  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
continues  its  oversight  hearings  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report.  Hay  S, 

1976] 
Why    Small   Busnoas   Mat   Fihd 
Am  Habdb  To  Oxt 


Loans  that  went  aoor  .  .  .  fthniei  by 
banka  .  .  .  Subsidies  for  tbe  ricb— aner 
mimona  In  losses,  the  UJB.  gets  tough  on  big 
lending  program. 

With  the  economy  perking  up.  more  Bnall 
businessmen  will  want  Qovemment-bscked 
loans  to  start  up  companies  or  expand  tbam 
in  coming  months. 

But  Uncle  Sam  wlU  be  a  lot  more  leery 
than  in  tbe  past  about  who  gets  this  aid. 

Congressional  axidlton  have  Just  blasted 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  for  Its 
lax  handling  of  loans. 

They  questioned  an  array  of  lending  prac- 
tices that  may  already  have  cost  taxpayers 
many  miUlons  of  dollars. 

The  SBA  is  an  independent  agency  de- 
signed to  help  smaU  business.  One  way  Is 
by  guaranteeing  bank  loans  that  private 
financiers  consider  too  risky  to  make  on  their 
own. 

The  agency  can  back  up  to  1.6  bUUcm 
doUars  a  year  in  its  largest  program,  csllsd 
•'7(a)  loans." 

Investigators  of  the  Qeneral  Aoooontlng 
Olfice  randomly  reviewed  980  ol  these  7(a) 
loans  approved  by  24  SBA  offices  from  Jnly. 
1970,  to  June.  1974. 

They  foimd  that  things  had  gotten  oat 
of  hand. 

Examples  are  packed  Into  a  130-page  re- 
port which  the  ComptnllXvr  Oeneral  de- 
livered to  Congress. 

iH*|'|^-Ai>TT.i^py   Gap 

Nearly  9  percent  of  SBA  loans  go  sour, 
the  report  claims.  The  figure  woiUd  look  even 
worse  except  that  SBA  tends  to  keep  a  tot 
of  uncollectible  loans  on  Its  IxxAs,  Instead 
of  promptly  charging  them  off  as  losses. 

As  of  last  June.  8.8  percent— or  S44.I  mil- 
lion dollars — of  the  SBA's  outstanding  loans 
were  In  the  "trouble  area."  That  means  they 
were  delinquent  by  at  least  60  days  or  were 
actually  being  Uquldated.  Later  figures  show 
problem  loans  grew  stiU  more  by  the  end 
of  January  of  this  year,  to  9.2  percent  of  some 
85,000  loans  of  the  7(a)  type. 

Such  loss  and  trouble  rates  "would  be  In- 
tolerable for  a  commercial  lending  Institu- 
tion," the  OAO  declared. 

In  about  1  of  every  6  loans,  the  study  con- 
tinues, the  SBA  failed  to  size  up  adequately 
the  financial  shape  of  the  borrower. 

Many  loans  went  to  relatively  wealthy  busi- 
nessmen— people  who  could  have  borrowed 
from  other  sources  but  Instead  turned  to  the 
SBA  to  get  loans  at  lower  Interest  rates. 

These  rates  currently  have  a  lid  of  10V4 
per  cent  a  year  and  often  go  much  lower.  The 
average  interest  rate  on  a  nonguaranteed 
loan  by  a  bank  to  Its  best  small-business  cus- 
tomers is  below  the  SBA  celling,  but  loans  to 
high-risk  borrowers  are  usually  much  costlier. 

Applicants  for  SBA-backed  loans  are  sup- 
posed to  prove  they  caiuiot  scrape  up  the 
money  elsewhere. 

One  man  with  a  net  worth  of  about  a 
million  doUars  got  a  guaranteed  loan  of 
$70,000.  ins  bank  already  had  O.K.'d  a  reg- 
ular loan  of  that  amount,  but  he  went  to 
the  SBA  in  order  to  get  a  lower  interest  rate. 

In  another  case,  a  taxpayer-backed  loan 
of  $120,000  went  to  a  small  manufacturing 
partnership.  The  partners  had  annual  In- 
comes of  $91,000  and  $80,250.  Their  combined 
personal  net  worth  was  $870,313.  And  they 
had  cash  and  marketable  securities  totaling 
$60,181. 

Questionable  approvals  of  financial  aid  to 
unreUable  applicants  also  were  noted.  Loans 
were  made  even  when  there  was  serious 
doubt  they  would  be  paid  back. 

An  electrician,  whose  personal  expenses 
and  obligations  exceeded  income  by  about 
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$123  a  month,  got  an  S^A  loan  of  9180,645  to 
buy  a  tavern. 

Profit  projections  thit  the  electrician  In- 
cluded with  bis  appllcfitlon  made  no  sub- 
tractions for  taxes,  ddpreclatlon  or  with- 
drawals by  the  owner.  |  But  the  projections 

SBA  eventually  had 
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ed  the  use  of  only 

ally  assumes  90  per 
borrower's  default. 


were  not  questioned 
to  write  off  the  loan. 

OoTernment-becked 
go  for  what  they  were 
SBA,  It  tijmed  out,  v< 
1  of  every  7  loans. 

The  agency,  which 
cent  of  the  loss  from 
relied  mostly  on  bank$  to  decide  whether 
borrowers  had  sufficient  collateral  and  to 
check  on  whether  th^  actually  used  the 
money  as  Intended.         | 

Many  persons  borrowed  for  what  appecu-ed 
to  be  legitimate  purposes,  then  used  the 
funds  for  other  things:  I  to  cover  their  living 
expenses  in  some  cases,  to  pay  off  bank  loans 
In  others.  I 

BANK  ABITSES 

Government  investigtitors  unfurled  plenty 
of  evidence  that  commercial  banks  used  the 
SBA,  in  effect,  as  a  waji  of  bailing  out  their 
own  bad  decisions  on  lo4ps. 

Banks  got  some  of  their  shakiest  borrow- 
ers to  draw  SBA-tyi>e  credit  for  such  things 
as  "machinery"  or  "invantory." 

Then  the  banks  creamed  off  enough  of  the 
funds  to  recover  their  awn  credits.  In  many 
cases,  the  borrower  went  broke,  leaving  the 
SBA  and  the  taxpayer  folding  the  bag. 

Of  the  980  loans  8amf>led  by  OAO  probers, 
202  were  \ised  to  repay  debts  owed  to  banks 
participating  in  the  loais.  An  additional  217 
loans  were  used  to  p^y  debts  owed  other 
creditors,  including  nouparticipating  banks. 

The  OAO  report  tellii  how  a  bank  presi- 
dent wrote  three  Congessmen  complaining 
that  the  SBA  refused  t<  i  approve  a  loan  to  a 
proprietor  of  a  grain  eli  tvator  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant  lacktd  ability  to  repay. 

The  Congressmen  rela  red  the  letters  to  SBA 
officials.  The  SBA  thei  reversed  Itself  and 
guaranteed  a  $300,000  l^an,  even  though  no 
additional  evidence  wai  furnished  to  show 
that  the  proprietor  could  repay. 

The  borrower  used  nei  rly  half  of  the  money 
to  pay  off  notes  and  int<  rest  to  the  bank  that 
had  appealed  to  the  Cor  gressmen — this,  even 
though  the  loan  appllcitlon  listed  the  debt 
to  that  bank  as  only  $10  000.  A  year  and  tliree 
months  after  SBA  approved  credit  to  the 
grain-elevator  man,  th(  loan  was  placed  in 
liquidation. 

GAO's  comment:  "In 
proval  of  this  loan  rest  Ited  in  a  bank  bail- 
out." 

Many  beginning  entrdprenexu^  could  have 
been  rescued  from  finai  cial  peril,  the  report 
claims,  but  the  agency 
shod  help  in  managing 

SBA  officials  concede 
accusations  against  tbei  a  are  valid.  But  they 
say  it  is  unfair  to  compi  re  the  default  record 
of  SBA-backed  loans  vlth  those  of  com- 
mercial lenders.  Gover  ament-backed  loans 
are  intended  for  the  hlg  aer  risks  that  cannot 
get  credit  readily  without  federal  help. 

Piurther.  SBA  officials  irgue,  Congress  over- 
burdened the  agency  wil  h  programs  at  a  time 
when  SBA  staffs  were  be  ng  reduced. 

Scores  of  SBA  employi  >s  were  diverted  from 
the  shepherding  of  7(j  )-type  loans  to  the 
handling  of  special  loan  programs  for  victims 
of  HiUTicane  Agnes  dtring  the  period  ex- 
amined. 

TIGHTEH    CCiNTROLS 
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Also,  SBA  has  started  up  programs  at  385 
colleges  to  help  keep  SBA  borrowers  afloat 
Some  25,000  students  and  2,000  professors 
volunteer  their  skills  in  many  management 
areas,  such  as  accountmg,  finance  and  mod- 
ern decision-making  techniques.  The  agency 
is  changing  its  tactics  in  other  ways,  too. 
Officials  vow  that  future  guarantees  of  loans 
will  go  only  to  q\iallfled  bixslnessmen  for 
legitimate  purposes. 

Controls  have  already  been  tightened,  these 
officials  say.  Special  Inspectors  are  now  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  91  cities  where  the  SBA 
has  field  offices.  A  team  of  roving  portfolio 
reviewers  has  been  expanded  to  keep  loan 
officers  on  their  toes. 

Other  steps  are  being  planned.  And  an 
SBA  aide  promises:  "The  next  time  Congress 
or  anybody  checks  up  on  us,  theyTl  get  a  pic- 
ttire  that's  much  more  appealing." 

None  of  this  means  that  the  SBA  is  going 
to  choke  off  credit  to  truly  deserving  firms, 
the  agency  asserts. 

SBA  loans  fell  off  considerably  diorlng  the 
recession.  But  for  a  year  now,  the  agency  has 
been  issuing  approvals  at  a  rate  of  about  128 
million  dollars  a  month,  close  to  its  limit. 

The  business  recovery  is  expected  to  spark 
much  more  demand  for  credit,  so  the  SBA  is 
hoping  Congress  will  give  it  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  raise  Its  loan 
celling  in  July. 


SENATE  WIVES  SPONSOR  SEMINAR 
ON  CANCER  PREVENTION  AND  CURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  despite  the  monumental  ad- 
vances in  medical  technology  and  health 
care,  the  vast  improvements  in  our  Na- 
tion's health  would  be  Impossible  with- 
out the  dedicated  efforts  of  millions  of 
volimteers. 

One  example  of  this  devotion  to  the 
collective  well-being  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens occurred  here  last  Friday,  April  9, 
when  many  of  our  colleagues  and  their 
wives  joined  in  tribute  to  those  who  fight 
against  cancer.  Seventeen  Senators  and 
16  Senate  wives  gathered  at  the  Capitol 
to  learn  of  the  progress  being  made  In 
cancer  control.  We  received  reports  from 
leading  cancer  specialists  affiliated  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

What  we  learned  wUl  allow  us  to 
spread  the  message  to  our  constituents 
on  the  importance  of  regular  health 
checkups  for  the  early  detection  and  cure 
of  cancer. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  and  dis- 
tinguished cancer  surgeon  of  Nashville, 
Term.,  provided  a  hopeful  report  when 
he  told  the  group: 

At  this  very  moment,  there  are  1.5  million 
Americans  alive  and  well  five  years  after  can- 
cer treatment  without  any  residual  signs  of 
disease.  In  general,  those  patients  who  are 
alive  and  well  without  residual  signs  of  dls- 
etise  after  5  years  are  accepted  as  cured.  There 
are  another  1.4  million  American  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  been  treated 
and  are  waiting  to  reach  that  five-year  mark, 
and  many  of  them  will  make  it. 

Chairman  of  the  event  was  Mrs.  Ernest 
F.  Hollings,  supported  by  Mrs.  Birch 
Bayh,  Mrs.  James  L.  Buckley,  Mrs.  Jake 
Gam,  Mrs.  Patrick  Leahy,  Mrs.  Ted 
Moss  and  Mrs.  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

It  was  the  first  such  event  sponsored 
by  the  wives  of  all  the  Senators.  As  good 
will  ambassadors  from  their  home  States, 
the  ladies  seek  to  inform  themselves  first 


hand  on  cancer  control  so  that  they  may 
advise  and  encourage  all  women  in  their 
various  States  to  have  regular  checkups 
in  the  early  detection  and  cure  of  cancer. 

Special  guests,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Byrd 
were: 

Dr.  LaSalle  D.  LeCfall,  Jr.,  chairman. 
Department  of  Surgery,  Howard  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Vincent  F.  DeVIta,  director,  di- 
vision of  cancer  treatment.  National 
Cancer  Institute;  Dr.  QIo  Gorl,  deputy 
director,  Division  of  Cancer  Cause  and 
Prevention,  NCI;  and  Dr.  Marget  H. 
Sloan,  Division  of  Cancer  Control  and 
Rehabilitation,  NCI. 

Dr.  Bsrrd's  remarks  were  timely  and 
Informative,  and  his  message  should  be 
more  widely  shared  by  those  who  are 
touched  by  the  fears  and  demoralizing 
effects  of  this  dreadful  disease.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Byrd's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Db.  Benjamin  P.  Btkd,  Jr.,  Pus- 
miNT  OF  American  Cancer  Society 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  speak  with  you 
today  on  behalf  of  2.3  million  American  Can- 
cer Society  volunteers  throughout  the  nation 
who  are  working  towards  a  single  goal— a 
world  free  of  cancer. 

At  this  very  moment,  there  are  1.5  million 
Americans  alive  and  well  five  years  after 
cancer  treatment  without  any  residual  sign 
of  disease.  In  general,  those  patients  who  are 
alive  and  well  without  residual  signs  of  dis- 
ease after  five  years  are  accepted  as  cured. 
And  there  are  another  1.4  mUlion  American 
men,  women,  and  children  who  have  been 
treated  and  are  waiting  to  reach  that  five- 
year  mark,  and  many  of  them  will  make  it. 

I  am  speaking  in  terms  of  millions,  but  we 
In  the  American  Cancer  Society  don't  think 
that  way.  We  think  in  terms  of  the  mdl- 
vldual,  and  that  is  why  in  planning  this 
rather  xmusual  gathering,  we  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  in  the  Society's  educa- 
tional message — how  to  protect  yourself 
against  cancer.  We  hope  that  you  will  ask 
questions  of  our  experts  and  familiarize  your- 
self with  the  life-saving  Importance  of  early 
detection  and  prompt  treatment.  We  hope 
that  you  wUl  remind  yourself  and  your  loved 
ones  to  have  checkups.  Including  cancer  tests, 
regularly. 

Then,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  us  the 
great  service  of  becoming  ambassadors  for 
cancer  control  in  your  home  states  and  help 
save  lives  while  research  continues  to  find 
the  big  answers. 

I  myself  have  been  committed  to  the  prob- 
lems related  to  breast  cancer  for  much  of  my 
professional  life.  By  the  time  that  breast  can- 
cer patients  come  to  treatment,  one-half  of 
these  patients  have  advanced  disease  wjilcb 
constitutes  an  almost  insurmountable  threat 
to  survival.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  are  sponsoring  27  Breast  Cancer 
Detection  Demonstration  Projects,  including 
one  here  at  Georgetown  University.  In  these 
projects  we  are  using  sophisticated  tech- 
niques to  find  cancer  in  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  before  the  appearance  of  a  breast  lump 
or  swelling;  in  this  stage  the  chances  of  cure 
are  excellent.  Among  the  245,000  women  who 
are  participating  in  this  five-year  program, 
there  have  been  no  reported  deaths  from 
breast  cancer.  There  have  been  no  deaths 
recorded  at  the  two  centers  where  we  are 
three  years  into  the  program  and  where  mote 
than  120  breast  cancers  have  been  found. 
And  out  of  this  group  of  more  than  120 
breast  cancers,  there  have  been  only  two  re- 
currences of  the  disease,  both  highly  un- 
usual cases. 
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We  know  that  today  there  are  a  quarter  of 
a  million  American  women  with  a  breast  can- 
cer at  some  stage  of  growth  that  may  not  be 
detected  by  customary  means  tmtU  1977-'78- 
•79  or  later.  Our  projects  are  teaching  us 
many  things — including  ways  of  determining 
who  may  be  at  the  highest  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer,  and  therefore  who  needs  the 
most  careful  monitoring. 

We  have  the  potential  of  saving  half  the 
people  djrlng  of  cancer  today — 338,000  peo- 
ple— if  we  can  translate  what  we  know  about 
cancer  prevention,  esu-ly  diagnosis  and 
prompt  treatment  into  reality.  Research  gave 
us  the  priceless  Pap  test,  capable  of  finding 
cervical  cancer  before  the  appearance  of  a 
single  symptom,  when  the  disease  is  almost 
100%  curable — yet  thousands  of  women  still 
die  because  they  either  fail  to  take  a  Pap  test 
or  fall  to  take  it  regularly. 

Research  has  taught  us  that  most  lung  can- 
cer could  be  prevented  if  cigarette  smoking 
could  be  eliminated,  yet  this  country  is  expe- 
riencing an  epidemic  of  lung  cancer  deaths — 
84,000  this  year  alone.  It  Is  with  great  alarm 
that  I  report  that  our  most  recent  surveys 
show  cigarette  smoking  on  the  rise  among 
teenage  girls,  and  a  great  rtse  in  heavy  smok- 
ing among  young  women.  In  the  twenty- 
year  period  from  1951-53  to  1971-73,  Lung 
cancer  deaths  among  women  Jumped  173%, 
and  lung  cancer  Is  already  the  greatest  cancer 
killer  of  American  men. 

What  will  happen  In  the  future  when  the 
young  smokers  of  today  reach  the  high  risk 
lung  cancer  years? 

It's  a  frightening  prospect.  This  dilemma 
has  its  irony  because  as  we  all  know,  young 
people  today  care  about  ecology  and  the 
dangers  of  pollution  and  cigarette  smoking 
is  certainly  the  most  lethal  form  of  Internal 
poUution  that  we  know.  In  fact,  cigarette 
smoking  is  the  greatest  known  environmen- 
tal cause  of  cancer. 

The  environment  Is  of  course  a  major  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  In  the  cancer  battle.  It 
may  possibly  be  the  enemy  around  us.  While 
this  appears  to  be  news  to  others,  it  Is  an 
old  story  to  the  ACS.  Our  scientists  pinned 
down  the  cigarette  hazard  more  than  20  years 
ago  and  we  were  among  the  first  to  establish 
the  relationship  between  asbestos  particle 
inhalation  and  the  onset  of  ttmiors.  And 
there  are  an  estimated  million  American 
workers  at  this  risk  today. 

When  it  comes  to  a  possible  hazard  as  huge 
as  our  total  environment,  we  must  estab- 
lish priorities — eliminate  or  control  the 
known  carcinogens  such  as  cigarette  and 
vinyl  chloride,  and  develop  fast  effective 
means  of  screening  old  and  new  chemicals 
for  cancer  potential. 

We  ask  much  of  research,  and  much  has 
been  delivered.  At  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  there  was  almost  no  cancer  re- 
search. A  child  stricken  with  acute  leukemia 
was  dead  within  weeks  of  diagnosis;  a  Hodg- 
kln's  disease  patient  was  considered  hope- 
less; we  had  surgery  and  radiation  but  cancer 
drugs  were  a  dream.  All  that  has  changed 
dramatically.  We  have  a  battery  of  50  drugs 
that  affect  cancer  and  we  can  use  them  In 
dynamic  ways,  combining  them  with  each 
other  or  surgery  or  radiation.  We  have  the 
aid  of  the  immunotherapist,  trying  to  prod 
the  cancer  patient's  own  ability  to  fight  dis- 
ease to  throw  off  cancer.  That  has  been  one 
of  the  mysteries — why  does  our  immune  sys- 
tem fail  us  when  it  works  so  splendidly 
against  other  diseases? 

Obviously,  there  Is  much  more  to  tell  you 
and  I  ask  that  you  lend  us  your  capability 
for  leadership.  But  I  am  also  here  to  thank 
you  for  your  concern  and  Interest,  and  to 
ask  that  you  lend  us  your  leadership. 

I  can  say  most  truthfully,  you  are  In  a 
position  to  make  a  difference — a  big  differ- 
ence. 


CONSUMERS  UNION  PETITION  TO 
FDA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  Con- 
sumers Union  has  been  zxx  active  partici- 
pajit  in  a  number  of  agency  proceedings 
in  Washington.  In  each  case,  it  has  pro- 
vided the  agency  with  the  perspective  of 
the  general  consuming  public — a  view- 
point which  all  too  often  is  not  otherwise 
heard,  as  industries  and  trade  associa- 
tions flood  the  agencies  with  petitions 
and  pleadings  on  behalf  of  special  In- 
terests. 

Consumers  Union  recently  proposed 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admirdstratlon 
utilize  its  inherent  authority  to  reim- 
burse eligible  advocates  for  reasonable 
costs  of  participating  in  formal  FDA  pro- 
ceedings. This  authority,  which  the 
Comptroller  General  has  found  to  exist 
at  tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency  even  In 
the  absence  of  specific  statutory  lan- 
guage, Is  concomitant  to  the  agency's 
power  to  insure  the  integrity,  fairness, 
and  completeness  of  its  decisionmaking 
processes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  which  I  chair  has 
recently  reported  S.  2715,  to  provide  leg- 
islative reaffirmation  of  this  authority  of 
agencies  to  award  costs  of  participation 
to  certain  eligible  inter  eenors  in  agency 
proceedings.  A  portion  of  the  Consumers 
Union's  proposal  tracks  the  language  in 
my  bill.  It  contains  a  constructive  and 
tightly  drawn  approacli  to  allowing  agen- 
cies to  supplement  the  records  of  their 
proceedings  by  supporting  greater  pub- 
lic participation.  S.  2715,  of  course,  ap- 
pUes  to  all  agencies  and  provides  a  spe- 
cific authorization  for  funds ;  It  also  au- 
thorizes court  av?ards  of  attorneys'  fees 
and  other  participation  costs  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  Consumers  Union 
petition  to  the  FDA  provides  an  Infor- 
mative argument  and  analysis  of  the 
need  for  agencies  directly  to  support 
greater  citizen  involvement  in  adrnlnls- 
trative  proceedings.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  petition  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citizen  PErmoN 

Consumers  Union*  submits  this  petition 
pursuant  to  Section  4(d)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  [6  ITJB.C.  653(e)  ]  and 
f  2.7  of  FDA's  Administrative  Practices  and 
Procedures  (40  Fed.  R^.  406721)  to  request 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  to  Issue 
a  regulation  imder  Section  701(a)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  [21 
U.S.C.  371(a)  ]  amending  12.51  of  the  AdnUn- 
Istratlve  Practices  and  Procedures*  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation  of  certain  participants 
In  FDA  healings,  in  view  of  FDA's  statutory 
obligation  to  conduct  fair  and  balanced 
hearings. 

A.  THE  PROPOSED  REGmCanON  * 

{2.161(a)(1)  Tlie  Commlmlonwr  may  pro- 
vide compensation  for  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and  other  reason- 
able costs  of  participation  Incurred  by  eligi- 
ble participants  In  any  rulemaking  or  adjudi- 
catory proceeding  conducted  pursiumt  to 
Subparts  B,  C,  D.  and  E  of  these  r^ulatlons. 
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whenever  public  participation  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding promotes  or  can  reesonalily  be  ex- 
pected to  promote  a  full  and  fair  determlns- 
tlon  of  the  Issues  involved  In  the  proceeding. 

(2)  Any  person  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
award  under  this  section  for  partldpfttloQ 
(whether  or  not  as  a  party)  in  a  rulemaking 
or  adjudicatory  proceeding  If- — 

(I)  the  person  represents  an  interest  the 
representation  of  wlilch  contributes  or  can 
reasohftbly  be  expected  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  a  fair  determination  of  the 
proceeding,  taking  into  account  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  the  issues  presented. 
The  importance  of  public  participation,  and 
the  need  for  representation  of  a  fair  balance 
of  interests;  and 

(II)  (a)  the  economic  Interest  of  the  person 
In  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  is  gm^n  m 
comparison  to  the  costs  of  effective  participa- 
tion In  the  proceeding  by  that  person  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  group  or  organization,  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  the  individual  members  of 
such  group  or  organization  is  small  in  cran- 
partson  to  the  costs  of  effective  participation 
in  the  proceedings;  at 

(b)  the  person  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioner  that  such  per- 
son does  not  have  sufficient  resoxirces  avail- 
able to  adequately  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  absence  of  an  award  under 
this  section. 

(3)  (1)  In  order  to  facilitate  public  par- 
ticipation, the  Commissioner  shall  make  a 
determination  of  the  eligibility  of  a  person 
for  an  award  under  this  section,  and  the 
amount  of  such  award,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  proceeding,  unless  the 
Commissioner  makes  an  express  written  find- 
ing that  such  a  determination  cannot  prac- 
tically be  made  at  that  time. 

(il)  Payment  of  fees  and  costs  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  within  90  days  of  the 
date  on  which  a  final  decision  or  order  dis- 
posing of  the  matters  involved  in  the  pro- 
ceeding is  made  by  the  Commissioner.  If  an 
eligible  person  establishes,  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  that  Ita 
ability  to  participate  In  the  proceeding  wUl 
be  Impaired  by  the  failure  to  receive  funds 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding, 
then  the  Commissioner  shaU  make  advaaoe 
payments  to  permit  the  person  to  participate 
or  to  continue  to  participate  In  the  proceed- 
ing. 

(ill)  Reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  e^)ert 
witness  fees,  and  other  reasonable  costs  of 
participation  awarded  imder  this  section 
shall  be  based  upon  prevailing  market  rates 
fOT  the  kind  and  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided, but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate 
of  compensation  (including  fringe  benefits 
and  overhead)  paid  to  FDA's  attomeya.  ex- 
pert witnesses,  and  other  personnel  with 
comparable  e^>erience  and  expertise. 

B.    STATEMENT    OF    THE    GROT7MOS 

Representation  of  diverse  points  of  view. 
Including  the  traditionally  under-repre- 
sented consumer  viewpoint,  is  essential  to 
fair  and  balanced  decision -making  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  However,  the 
high  costs  of  participation  in  administra- 
tive proceedings  precludes  effective  partici- 
pation In  agency  proceedings  by  nonlndus- 
try  groups  in  the  absence  of  financial  assist- 
ance from  PDA.  FDA  has  inherent  authw- 
Ity,  even  in  the  absence  of  explicit  statutcKy 
sanction,  to  compensate  certain  participants 
for  attorneys  fees  and  other  costs  of  partici- 
pation. In  view  of  its  broad  regulatory  powers 
and  the  statutory  requirement  that  FDA 
conduct  public  hearings  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain regulatory  actions. 

1.  Finaneua  AasUtance  la  Necessary  for  Sf- 
fective  Public  Participation  and  Advocacy 
of  Dtoerae  Points  of  View  Before  the  FDA 
Public  participation  is  an  essential  element 

of  a  sound,  balanced  administrative  decision- 
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mnirtng  process.  An  Imt&lance  In  the  advo- 
cacy of  diverse  points  cf  view  before  regu 
latory  agencies  Is  lively 
balance  In  the  decisions  «rblch  are  ultimately 
reached  by  agency  offlclMs-  As  Roger  Cram- 
ton,*  a  former  chairman  df  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  Unlt*d  States,  has  writ- 
ten. "The  cardinal  facia  that  underlies  the 
demand  for  broadened  public  participation 
Is  that  governmental  agencies  rarely  respond 
to  interests  that  are  not{  represented  In  their 
proceedings."  • 

It  Is  no  longer  an  accebted  notion  that  the 
agency  can  itself  perform  as  the  advocate 
for  the  "consumer  Interort,"  as  distinct  from 
the  interest  of  the  regula|»d  Industries.  Judge 
Warren  Burger,  now  Cblef  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  cast  akde  such  thoughts 
with  respect  to  the  Fed^I  Communications 
Commission  nearly  a  deifeade  ago  In  Office  of 
United  Church  of  Ohrat  v.  FCC  when  he 
wrote:  [ 

"The  Commission  of  cpurse  represents  and 
Indeed  Is  the  prime  arbiter  of  the  public  in- 
terest, but  Its  duties  and  Jurisdiction  are  vast, 
and  it  acknowledges  thajt  It  cannot  begin  to 
monitor  or  oversee  the  performance  of  every 
one  of  thousands  of  llcehsees  .  .  . 

The  theory  that  the  Commission  can  al« 
ways  effectively  represedt  the  listener  Inter- 
ests In  a  renewal  proceeding  without  the  aid 
and  participation  of  legitimate  listener  rep- 
resentatives fulfilling  thfe  role  of  private  at- 
torneys general  Is  one  or  those  assumptions 
we  collectively  try  to  wprk  with  so  long  as 
they  are  reasonably  adequate.  When  It  be- 
comes clear,  as  it  does  qo  us  now,  that  it  Is 
no  longer  a  valid  a88ui]^ptlon  which  stands 
up  under  the  realities  df  actual  experience, 
neither  we  nor  the  Commission  can  continue 
to  rely  on  It."  369  F.2d  ^94,  1003  (1966). 
His  remarks  apply  with  equal  logic  to  repre- 
sentation of  diverse  Interests  before  FDA. 
At  present  advocacy  before  PDA  follows  the 
usual  pattern 

fOovernmental  agenci 
rare  and  somewhat  insl 
only  to  the  view  of  those 
economic  stake  in  a  pr< 
of   proceedings   to   wa; 
expense  of  hiring  lawyers  and  expert  wlt- 
neaftss  to  make  a  case  forjthem.* 

Although  the  interest^  of  the  food,  drug, 
cosmetic  and  medical  di 
frequently  at  odds   wl 
consumers  of  these 
sumer  advocacy  before 
and   virtually   always 
the  regulated  Industrie^  maintain  contlnu 
ous  and  well-flnanced  advocacy  directly  and 
through  their  trade  associations.'' 

Yet  Congress  clearly  Intended  that.  In 
exercising  its  extensive  regulatory  powers, 
FDA  fully  consider  the  Wteresta  of  those  who 
consume  the  products;  regulated  by  the 
agency,  as  well  as  the  Injterests  of  those  who 
produce  them.  With  rega  rd  to  certain  actions 
of  FDA.  Congress  dlrec^  PDA  to  conduct 
hearings  upon  objection 
will  be  adversely  affected"  by  such  orders, 
and  explicitly  stated  tiat  "any  Interested 
person"  may  be  heard  a1  these  hearings.  Ad- 
dressing Itself  to  Blmllir  language  In  the 


i]  are  exposed,  with 
Iflcant  exceptions, 

i^bo  have  a  sui&clent 
eedlng  or  succession 
int  the  substantial 


vices  Industries  are 
the  interests  of 
ted  products,  con- 
A  is  rare,  sporadic, 
derflnanced,   while 


Atomic  Energy  Act,»  the 


Commission  recently  stuted  that  such  Ian 


guage  "(p)resumably  . 
slonal  emphasis  on  the 


.  reflects  a  Congres- 
Importance  of  hear- 


ings   and    of    broad 
[licensing]  process.* 

Consistent  with  Its 
FDA  has  removed  formal  obstacles  to  public 
participation  In  Its  proceedings  by  adopting 
broad  rules  of  standing  l  or  both  Initiation  of 
and  participation  In  forfnal  agency  proceed- 
ings." In  the  Preamble  *o  Its  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedure) , 
broad  interpretation  of 
guage  of  Sec.  701(e)   as 
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participation    In    the 
statutory    mandate. 


,  FDA  has  adopted  a 
the  statutory  lan- 
f  oUows : 


utlcle. 


The  terms  "Interested  person"  and  "any 
person  who  will  be  adversely  affected"  are  de- 
fined very  broadly  to  mean  any  person  who 
iDishes  to  participate  in  any  proceeding  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  There  Is 
no  requirement  that  such  person  exhibit  any 
particular  Interest,  or  show  any  specific  eco- 
nomic or  other  harm  or  other  Indicia  of 
"standing."  Since  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration activities  directly  affect  all  members 
of  the  public,  all  members  of  the  public  who 
wish  to  participate  are  "Interested  persons" 
and  "adversely  affected"  by  definition.  Hie 
courts  have  ruled  that  all  citizens  who  wish 
to  challenge  agency  actions  affecting  food 
and  drugs  are  "adversely  affected"  and  thus 
may  properly  submit  objections  and  other- 
wise participate  In  administrative  proceed- 
ings where  the  statute  requires  such  a  show- 
ing. See  Reade  v.  Ewing,  206  F.  2d  630  (2d 
Clr.  1953)    (emphasis  supplied)." 

While  advocates  of  consumer  interests 
thus  enjoy  broad  rights  of  participation  at 
FDA,  as  a  practical  matter  these  are  hollow 
rights  In  the  absence  of  adequate  funding 
for  the  costs  of  preparing  and  presenting 
effective  testimony."  As  the  Administrative 
Conference  has  recognized,  "(t)he  cost  of 
participation  In  trial -type  proceedings  can 
render  the  opportvuilty  to  participate  mean- 
ingless." "  As  Simon  Lazarus  and  Joseph 
Onek  have  stated: 

Assoirlng  the  legal  rights  of  public  interest 
representatives  to  participate  In  regulatory 
proceedings  is  a  vital  first  step.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, only  a  first  step.  Without  further  af- 
firmative action  to  assiu-e  that  public  repre- 
sentatives actually  appear,  the  legal  right  to 
participate  will  be  largely  a  symbolic — per- 
haps merely  a  comestic — advance." 

Ernest  Oellhom  put  It  more  strongly:  "If 
public  participation  Is  In  fact  a  'right*  which 
agencies  have  a  mandate  to  foster,  failure 
to  render  some  assistance  amounts  to  a  prac- 
tical subversion  of  that  mandate."  ^ 

So-called  "public  interest"  organizations 
generally  operate  under  strict  financial  con- 
straints," and  have  little  or  no  funding  avail- 
able for  Intervention  or  participation.  Many 
such  groups  operate  with  volvmteer  labor 
and  little  or  no  legal  assistance.  Others 
possess  some  legal  capability  but  little  or  no 
In-house  scientific  expertise.  Even  larger 
organizations  are  unable  to  afford  participa- 
tion In  most  of  the  agency  proceedings  which 
affect  the  health  and  safety  of  their  mem- 
berships or  constituencies.  Despite  the  limit- 
ed monetary  and  manpower  resources,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  groups  represent  mem- 
berships or  constituencies  of  substantial  size. 

FDA's  Administrative  Practices  and  Pro- 
cediures  rules  permit  a  participant  who  is  "in- 
digent" and  whose  participation  has  a 
"strong  public  Interest  Justification"  or  one 
whose  participation  "can  be  considered  pri- 
marily as  benefiting  the  general  public"  to 
petition  in  forma  pauperis  tor  an  exemption 
from  the  filing  and  service  requirements  of 
the  rules.  5  2.151  of  the  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Proced\urs.  While  reducing  dupli- 
cating and  mailing  expenses  associated  with 
participation  is  desirable,  these  cost  savings 
represent  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  actual 
costs  Incurred  by  Intervenors  In  FDA  pro- 
ceedings and  will  not  Induce  a  group  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  a  proceeding  It  cannot  other- 
wise afford. 

While  the  actual  costs  of  participation  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  nature  and  length 
of  the  proceeding,  the  complexity  of  the  Is- 
sues and  the  extent  of  the  participation, 
Cramton  has  estimated  that  the  "cost  of 
active  participation  in  an  FDA  rulemaking 
proceeding  is  In  the  range  of  $30.000-$40,- 
000."  "  This  estimate  Is  based  upon  Admin- 
istrative Conference  staff  Interviews  with 
"Informed  persons,  including  agency  staff 
members,  public  Interest  lawyers,  and  priv- 
ate practitioners."  "  It  was  made  in  1972.  The 
cost  of  living  having  Increased   36%   since 


then,  the  cxirrent  figures  are  closer  to  $W,- 
000-$54,000.  Costs  tor  participation  In  a  more 
complex  rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  hearing 
could  entcUI  substantially  greater  expense. 

In  summary,  while  the  Act  sets  forth  the 
rights  of  any  aggrieved  person  to  request  and 
receive  a  public  hearing,  and  for  any  inter- 
ested person  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing, 
virtually  no  non-industry  persons  have  been 
able  to  Invoke  these  rights.  In  practical  ef- 
fect, these  rights  of  participation  are  hollow 
and  the  record  upon  which  FDA  ultimately 
bases  decisions  directly  affecting  the  public 
Is  thereby  Impoverished  and  untested.  As  a 
practical  matter,  systematic  advocacy  of  di- 
verse points  of  view  Is  likely  to  occur  only 
If  FDA  actively  encoxu^ges  participation  by 
those  who  are  likely  to  contribute  to  a  fuller 
fairer,  and  more  balanced  record  by  reduc- 
ing the  financial  barriers  to  such  partlcip*- 
tlon.>» 

2.  Authority  to  compensate  intervenora  i$ 
inherent  in  FDA's  statutory  mandate 

FDA's  broad  regulatory  powers,"  and  the 
procedural  requirements  attendant  to  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  (see  supra  at  6)  an 
sufQclent  to  permit  FDA  to  compensate  In- 
tervenors who  can  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  fairness  and  balance  of  FDA  proceed- 
ings. Indeed.  FDA  possesses  not  only  the 
ability  to  compensate  such  Intervenors  but 
may  well  have  a  duty  to  do  so  where  compen- 
sation Is  necessary  to  develop  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced record.  21  UJ3.C.  i  371(e) .  As  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  has  stated, 
an  agency  (in  that  case,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission)  "must  see  to  It  that  the  record 
Is  complete.  [The  agency]  has  an  affirmative 
duty  to  inquire  Into  and  consider  all  relevant 
facts."  =" 

In  February.  1976,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  removed  any  vestige  of 
doubt  that  an  agency  may  use  funds  which 
Congress  appropriates  for  "necessary  ex- 
penses" to  compensate  indigent  Interveners, 
even  in  the  absence  of  explicit  statutory  au- 
thority  for  compensation."  Responding  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Nu- 
clear RegvUatory  Commission  as  to  the  NRCs 
authority  to  reimburse  for  attorneys  fees,  ex- 
pert witness  fees,  and  related  expenses  of 
participants  In  nuclear  licensing  and  rule- 
making proceedings,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral concluded  that  NBC  has  the  legal  au- 
thority to  compensate  Indigent  Inten-eDors 
with  funds  generally  appropriated  for  "neces- 
sary expenses"  If  the  agency  determines,  as  a 
matter  of  discretion,  that  compensation  Is 
"necessary"  to  meet  Its  statutory  obUgatlon 
to  conduct  public  hearings.* 

The  Comptroller  General's  opinion  states: 

While  31  U.S.C.  5  628  (1970)  prohibits  agen- 
cies from  using  appropriated  funds  except  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made,  we  have  long  held  that  where  an  ap- 
propriation Is  made  for  a  particular  object, 
purpose  or  program.  It  Is  available  for  ex- 
penses which  are  reasonably  necessary  and 
proper  or  incidental  to  the  execution  of  the 
object,  piirpose  or  program  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  made,  except  as  to  ex- 
penditiu-es  In  contravention  of  the  law  or 
for  some  purpose  for  which  other  appropria- 
tions are  made  specifically  available.  (Cltee 
omitted ) . 

The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  indigent 
intervenors  in  order  to  carry  out  [the 
agency's]  statutory  functions  .  .  .  We  believe 
only  the  administering  agency  can  make  that 
determination  .  .  .•* 

Addressing  more  directly  the  question  of 
whether  compensation  of  Intervenors  might 
constitute  a  "necessary  expense",  the  Comp- 
troller General  referred  to  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  which  mandate  that.  In 
licensing  matters,  NBC  "shall  grant  a  hear- 
ing upon  the  request  of  any  person  whose 
Interest  may  be  affected  by  the  proceeding,"  * 
and  concluded  that: 
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"...  If  NBC  In  the  exercise  of  its  adminis- 
trative discretion,  determines  that  it  cannot 
make  the  required  determination  unless  It 
extends  financial  assistance  to  certain  inter- 
ested parties  who  require  It.  and  whose  par- 
ticipation Is  essential  to  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter before  It,  we  would  not  object  to  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  rationale  we  followed 
In  our  decision  B-1 39703.  July  24.  1972,  In 
which  we  held  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  had  authority  to  pay  certain 
expenses  Incurred  by  Indigent  respondents 
and  Intervenors  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission in  adjudicative  proceedings."  *■ 

FDA.  like  NRC,  receives  substantial  appro- 
priations for  "necessary  expenses,  not  other- 
wise provided  for."«'  Clearly,  under  the  ra- 
tionale set  forth  by  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  NBC,  the  Commissioner  has 
authority  to  determine  whether  compensa- 
tion of  certain  intervenors  Is  "necessary"  for 
a  fair  and  balanced  hearing,  and  if  he  so  de- 
termines, to  award  compensation  to  these 
participants.*" 

The  courts,  too,  have  long  recognized  that 
an  agency  has  inhetrent  authority  to  take 
actions  which  It  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carrying  out  Its  explicit  statu- 
tory responsibilities.  Aa  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit  observed  in 
Northern  States  Power  Co.  v.  FPC.^ 

If  [the  agency)  is  Intelligently  to  exercise 
Its  extensive  regulatory  and  supervisory 
power,  it  must  have  been  Intended  that  It 
shall  have  power  to  do  everything  essential 
to  the  execution  of  its  clearly  granted  pow- 
en  and  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation. 

The  Second  Clrctilt  Court  of  Appeals  has 
stated.  "It  has  been  the  law  at  least  since 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316.  4  L. 
Ed.  579,  that  the  lawful  delegation  of  a 
power  carries  with  It  the  authority  to  do 
whatever  is  reasonable  and  appropriate 
properly  to  effectuate  the  power."  •"  While 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland  dealt  with  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  the  states  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  general  reasoning  of 
that  decision  nonetheless  applies  to  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  Congress  to  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  to  the  "implied  pow- 
ers" which  petitioner  \irges  FDA  to  recog- 
nize. Justice  John  Marshall  reasoned  as 
follows: 

"[I]t  may,  with  great  reason  be  contended 
that  a  government  entrusted  with  such  am- 
ple powers  .  .  .  must  also  be  entrusted  with 
ample  means  for  their  execution.  ITie  power 
being  given,  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tion to  facilitate  its  execution.  It  can  never 
be  their  interest,  and  cannot  be  presumed 
to  have  been  their  Intention,  to  clog  and 
embarrass  Its  execution  by  withholding  the 
most  approjMlate  means  .  .  ."  "^ 

Compensation  of  intervenors  has  been 
deemed  by  several  agencies  to  be  an  "ap- 
iwoprtate  means"  for  responding  to  the 
dilemma  of  how  to  widen  participation  In 
agency  proceedings  In  the  face  of  exorbitant 
costs  to  parUclpants."  In  fact,  FDA  has 
made  some  modest  strides  toward  assisting 
interveners  by  reducing  costs,  apparently 
on  the  assumption  that  such  actions  are 
within  the  agency's  inherent  authority. 
First,  indigents  may  apply  to  participate  in 
formal  proceedings  in  forma  pauperis,  there- 
by rediiclng  filing  and  duplicating  costs, 
which  are  absorbed  by  PDA.  (See  supra  at 
8).  Secondly,  participants  In  any  FDA  pro- 
ceeding, formal  or  Informal,  may  request 
that  outside  Independent  experts  be  con- 
sulted by  the  presiding  officer,  as  witnesses, 
at  FDA  expense."  Such  mechanisms,  while 
helpful,  are  not  adequate  to  effectively  en- 
courage public  participation,  as  Is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  paucity  of  such  partici- 


pation in  PDA  proceedings.  Direct  reim- 
bursement of  costs,  including  attorneys  fees, 
would  be  the  appropriate  next  step,  still 
within  FDA's  inherent  authority,  to  insure 
fair  and  balanced  hearings. 

Finally,  as  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
cent opinion  makes  cleaj-.  the  absence  of  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  to  compensate  in- 
tervenors in  no  way  Implies  that  compen- 
sation is  inappropriate.  Indeed,  on  at  least 
one  occasion.  Congress  has  expressly  stated 
as  much.  In  deleting  Senate-approved  fi- 
nancial assistance  language  from  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,*<  a  Con- 
ference Committee  took  pains  to  explain  the 
limited  impact  of  that  action.  The  Report 
of  the  conference  committee  states: 

The  deletion  of  (the  financial  anslstjince 
provision]  Is  In  no  way  intended  to  e^reoi 
an  opinion  that  parties  are  or  are  not  now 
entitled  to  some  reimbursement  t<x  any  or 
all  costs  Incurred  In  licensing  proceedings. 
Bathtf ,  it  was  felt  that  because  there  are 
currently  several  cases  on  this  subject  pend- 
ing before  the  [Atomic  Energy]  Commission. 
It  would  be  best  to  withhold  Congressional 
action  until  these  issues  have  been  defini- 
tively determined.  The  resolution  of  these 
Issues  will  help  the  Congress  determine 
whether  a  provision  ■imii^r  to  Title  V  is 
necessary  since  it  appears  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as 
amended,  which  would  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  reimbursing  parties  where  it 
deems   it  necessary.   (Emphasis  supplied).^ 

Svirely  If  affirmative  Congressional  action 
to  delete  a  provision  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment Is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  expression 
of  Congressional  Intent  that  relmlraraement 
Is  unauthorized,  then  mere  science  cannot 
be  so  construed,  particularly  In  light  at  the 
Inherent  authority  of  the  agency  to  affect 
such  reimbursement. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  FDA  has  ample 
power  to  compensate  legitimate  and  prudent 
expenses  of  Intervenora  whose  partldpatlon 
is  likely  to  result  In  fairer,  more  balanced 
decision  making  by  FDA.  Oompensatton 
would  further  the  important  regulatory  goals 
of  facilitating  responsible  and  produettve 
public  participation  and  providing  a  broader 
base  upon  which  to  rest  crucial  decisions 
affecting  the  consumers  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
other  products  regulated  by  PDA. 

Authority  to  compensate  Intervenors  Is 
Inherent  In  FDA's  broad  regulatory  powers, 
its  Congresslonally  mandated  bearing  proce- 
dure, and  the  wide  discretion  afforded  In 
Its  appropriations  legislation.  It  Is  barred 
neither  by  FDA's  authorizing  legislation  nor 
its  appropriations  authority. 

The  undersigned  certifies  that,  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  this  peti- 
tion Includes  all  data.  Information  and  views 
on  which  petitioner  relies,  and  ttaat  It  In- 
cludes representative  data  and  Information 
known  to  the  petitioner  which  are  unfavor- 
able   to   the   petition. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Consvuners  Union  is  a  nonprofit  member- 
ship organization  chartered  in  1936  iinder 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  provide 
inforcir.tlon,  education  and  counsel  about 
consumer  goods  and  services  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  family  Income.  The  Washing- 
ton office  of  Consumers  Union  is  engaged 
in  advocacy  of  coi&umer  Interests  before  the 
courts  and  regulatory  agencies,  including 
FDA.  Consumers  Union's  income  Is  derived 
solely  from  the  sale  of  Consumer  Reports 
(magazine  and  TV)  and  other  publications. 
Expenses  of  occasional  public  service  efforts 
may  be  met.  in  part,  by  nonrestrlctlve,  non- 
commercial grants  and  fees.  In  addition  to 
reports  on  Consumers  Union's  own  product 
testing.  Consumer  Reports,  with  its  almost 
2  million  circulation,  regularly  carries  ar- 


ticles on  health,  product  safety,  marketplace 
economics,  and  legislative.  Judicial  and  regu- 
latory actions  which  affect  consumer  wel- 
fare. Consumers  Union's  publications  carry 
no  advertising  and  receive  no  commercial 
support. 

•Although  FDA's  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedures  remain  In  proposed  form.  It 
Is  nonetheless  appropriate  to  petition  for 
amendment  of  the  proposal,  and  to  cite  the 
proposal  as  a  statement  of  current  agency 
policy.  The  proposal  is  substantially  a  com- 
pilation and  codification  of  existing  prac- 
tices and  procedures  at  FDA.  Although  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  as  a  final  regulation 
was  delayed  by  Judicial  action,  FDA  made 
clear  its  Intention  to  operate  in  compliance 
with  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposal. 
See  American  College  of  Neuropharmacology 
V.  Weinberger  et  al.  Civil  Action  No.  76-1187 
(DJD.c.  1975)  and  the  Preamble  to  the  pro- 
posed regxilations.  40  Fed.  Vtibg.  40682  et  seq 
(September  3.  1975) . 

Petitioner  urged  adoption  of  the  substance 
of  this  petition  In  brief  comments  on  the 
proposed  r^iilatlons  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Register  notice  of  September  3. 
1975.  However,  because  the  recommendation 
that  FDA  authorize  reimbursement  of  cer- 
tain participants  in  Its  proceedings  raises 
significant  policy  issues,  petitioner  believes 
that  these  Issues  merit  consideration  Inde- 
pendently of  other  Issues  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed regulatiobfi. 

•  See  Appendix  A  for  explanatory  material. 
'  The  Importance  of  public  participation  In 
administrative  proceedings  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  President,  by  Congress, 
by  the  Courts,  by  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  and  by  various 
commentators.  See.  e.g.,  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  Senator  Rlblcoff,  Rep.  Brooks, 
and  Rep.  Staggers.  April  17.  1975  (released  to 
press  by  White  House) ;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act.  15  UJ8.C.  I  67(a) 
(h)  (compensation  for  attorneys  fees  In  rule- 
making proceedings);  Hearings  on  S.  2716 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice.  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sees.  (Jan.  80. 
1976  and  Feb.  6.  1976)  (Kennedy  bill  provid- 
ing fOT  reimbursement  of  costs  of  participa- 
tion) :  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
T.  Final,  429  F.  2d  725  (D.C.  Clr.  1970) ;  Of- 
fice of  Communications  of  United  Church  of 
Christ  v.  F.C.C..  369  P.  2d  994  P.  2d  608  (2d 
Clr.  1968);  Recommendation  28.  3  Recom- 
mendations and  Beports  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  35 
(1970-1972),  reprinted  in  30  Adli.2d  121 
(1972) :  Cramton.  "Tlie  Why.  Where  and  How 
of  Broadened  Public  Participation  in  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlye  Process."  60  Q9o1jJ.  625  (1972) ; 
Oellhom,  "PubUc  Participation  in  Adminis- 
trative Proceedings."  81  Tale  L.J.  369  (1972); 
^lazarus  and  Onek.  "The  Begulators  and  the 
People."  87  VaJU  Bev.  1009  (1972);  Note, 
"Federal  Agency  Assistance  for  Impecunious 
Intervenors."  88  Hanr.  L.  Ber.  1816  (1975). 

■  60  Geo.  L.J..  supra  at  n.  4.  at  639. 

•M. 

tone  meastne  of  this  Imbalance  la  n>A'B 
Public  Calendar,  whUdi  Indicates  constant 
and  routine  contacts  between  members  of 
the  regulated  Industries,  and  only  occasional 
contacts  vidth  nonlndustry  spokespersons. 

■The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides  that 
"The  Commission  shall  grant  a  hearing  upon 
the  request  of  any  person  whose  interest  may 
be  affected  by  the  proceeding,  and  shall  ad- 
mit such  person  as  a  party  to  such  proceed- 
ing." 42  n.S.C.  f  2289. 

*In  the  Matter  of  Consumer  Power  Oo. 
(Big  Rock  Point  Nuclear  nant)  Docket  60- 
166  (Menrarandum  and  Order,  November  31. 
1974) .  at  6. 

»See  {33(13).  {3.110(3).  (3.117,  (  2.1S0. 
{  3.166  Of  the  Administrative  Practices  and 
Procedures. 

"  40  red.  Beg.  40683  (Sept.  3,  1975) . 
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"Although  the  extent  of  participation 
rarles  from  proceeding  to  proceeding,  ef- 
fective participation  w  ill  usually  Involve  ex- 
tensive Investigatory  ^rk,  surveying,  case 
preparation  and  the  tea  tlmony  of  experts  who 
serve  as  consultants  an  d/or  witnesses.  Public 
interest  representative!  '•cannot  merely  rely 
on  legal  arguments  thit  certain  Interests  be 
taken  Into  account  bu ;  must  develop  an  af- 
firmative case  of  their  own."  Cramton.  supra. 
at  539.  That  Is  expenilve,  well  beyond  the 
means  of  advocates  o:  consumer  Interests. 
See  infra,  pp.  8-9. 

»»  Recommendation  !  8,  supra. 

"57  Va.LJiev..  suprn,  at  1096. 

13  Yale  LJ.,  supra,  at  389. 

"  The  phrase  "public  Interests"  Is  a  term  of 
art.  suggesting  a  grou  >  that  represents  dif- 
fuse non-commercial  Interests  which  tradi- 
tionally have  not  received  direct  representa- 
tion In  the  courts,  agencies,  or  legislature. 

"  60  Geo.  L.  J.,  suprd,  at  538. 

"/d.  a  538.  n.  31. 

■•The  Supreme  Cou-t  has  recognized  ap- 
provingly the  ability  of  agencies  to  encourage 
or  discourage  certain  activities  by  adjusting 
the  costs  attendant  to  these  activities.  In 
National  Cable  Televison  Association  v.  U.S., 
415  U.S.  336  (1974),  tie  Court  stated:  "The 
lawmaker  may,  In  light  of  the  'public  policy 
or  mterest  served'  maki  the  assessment  heavy 
If  the  lawmaker  warts  to  discourage  the 
activity,  or  It  may  nu  ke  the  levy  light  if  a 
bounty  Is  to  be  bestowed  .  .  ."  415  U.S.  at 

H^^'  ^     , 

Although  these  conments  were  made  in 

relation  to  direct  assessment  of  fees  by  an 
agency  against  a  reg^ilated  industry,  they 
apply  with  equal  logl:  to  the  unavoidable 
"assessment"  of  costs  a  gainst  those  who  wish 
to  take  part  In  agency  proceedings.  Interest- 
ingly, the  Court  further  stated  that,  to  the 
extent  the  benefits  of  <  ertaln  agency  actions 
accrue  principally  to  the  public,  private 
parties  should  not  be  i  lade  to  bear  the  costs 
of  such  actions.  415  U.J  .,  at  1150.  By  analogy, 
where  non-industry  advocates  bear  the  binr- 
den  of  preparing  and  i  iresentlng  an  effective 
case,  which  aids  FDA  |n  reaching  a  decision 
which  benefits  the  puUlc  health  and  welfare, 
It  Is  appropriate  that  he  public  bear  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense. 

*>  Congress  vested  ill  FDA  responsibility 
for  protecting  consumer  health,  safety,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  economic  wellbelng,  In 
the  purchase  and  use  j  of  foods,  drugs,  cos- 
metics and  medical  devices.  21  T7.S.C.  i  321 
tt  »eq.;  16  U3.C.  I  1481  et  aeq.  FDA's  exten- 
Blve  regulatory  powenT  Include  the  author- 
ity  to   approve   drugs]  before   they   can   be 


of  Identity  and 
a;  to  require  Ingredl- 


marketed;  to  set  stan^ 
quality  for  food  produc  . 
ent.  vramlng  or  other  labeling  of  products 
within  the  agency's  Jivlsdlctlon;  and  to  re- 
move from  the  marketplace  products  which 
are  mlsbranded,  adulterated,  or  otherwise 
In  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

B  Scenic  Budaon  Prtservation  Conference 
V.  FPC.  354  F.2d  608,  p20  (1965),  and  cases 
dted  therein. 

B  Comptroller  Genet's  Opinion  B-92288 
(Feb.  19,  1976),  attached  hereto  as  Appen- 
dix B.  j 

"The  Comptroller  (Beneral's  opinion  was 
sought  by  the  General]  Counsel  of  NRC,  fol- 
lowing a  determlnatloti  by  members  of  the 
Commission  that  tbe^l  are  "tentatively  In- 
clined to  the  conclusion"  that  the  agency 
does  have  authority  tq  assist  Intervenors  fi- 
nancially and  a  published  notice  seeking 
oonmient  on  the  issue]  See  In  the  Matter  of 
Consumer  Power  Co.  j(Blg  Rock  Point  Nu- 
clear Plant),  Docket  wo.  50-155,  Memoran- 
dum and  Order  (NovJ  21.  1974)  at  5;  and 
40  Fed.  Reg.  37056    (Aug.  25,   1975). 

*  Comptroller  Oenertd's  Opinion,  supra,  at 
8.  (Emphasis  suppUedi .  In  a  previous  opin- 
ion, the  Comptroller  Oeneral  made  slmlllar 
■tAtements  with  respect  to  FTC's  authority 
to  spend  Its  general  statements  with  respect 


to  FTC's  authority  to  spend  Its  general  ap- 
propriated funds  to  compensate  Intervenors: 

The  appropriations  for  the  Commission  are 
normally  available  for  "necessary  expenses." 
While  the  Commission  submits  budgets  to 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ap- 
propriation acts,  the  appropriations  are  en- 
acted m  the  form  of  Ivmap  sums  with  no 
specific  limitations  as  to  use.  Thus,  the  de- 
termination of  what  constitutes  "necessary 
expenses"  is  left  to  the  reasoruible  discretion 
of  the  Commission. 

Comptroller  General's  Opinion  B-139703. 
July  24,  1972,  reprinted  at  Pike  8c  Fischer. 
AcIIii2d  at  424  and  as  addendum  to  60  Oeo. 
L-J.  525. 

With  respect  to  FTC,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  asked  to  assess  the  authority  of 
the  agency  to  reimburse  for  transcript  costs, 
attendance  fees,  mileage  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  or  respondents,  travel  and 
other  connected  expenses  of  the  Intervenor's 
attorney  and  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incident  to  his  own  appearance. 

=  Opinion  B-92288,  supra,  at  3,  citing  42 
U.S.C.  5  2239(a). 

*  Id  at  4.  The  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ion on  FTC's  authority  to  compensate  In- 
digent Intervenors  addressed  this  point  as 
follows : 

Insofar  as  intervenors  are  concerned,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  15  U.S.C.  45(b)  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant 
Intervention  "upon  good  cause  shown."  Thus, 
If  the  Conmilsslon  determines  it  Is  necessary 
to  allow  a  person  to  Intervene  in  order  to 
properly  dispose  of  a  matter  before  It,  the 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  do  so.  As  in 
the  case  of  an  Indigent  respondent,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  appropriated  funds  of 
Commission  would  be  available  to  assure 
proper  case  preparation. 

"  Pub.  L.  No.  94-122,  "Htle  5,  Slip.  Op.  at 
25. 

« Neither  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  v. 
Wilderness  Society.  421  U.S.  240  (1975), 
rwrner  v.  FCC,  514  F.2d  1354  (D.C.  1975), 
nor  Greene  County  Planning  Board  v.  FPC 
are  applicable  with  respect  to  the  relief 
sought  by  this  petition.  As  the  Comptroller 
General  stated  in  his  NHC  opinion: 

In  both  the  Alyeska  and  Turner  cases, 
plaintiffs,  the  prevailing  parties,  sought  to 
force  their  adversaries  to  pay  their  costs. 
Including  reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  All  the 
court  did,  m  our  view,  is  to  uphold  the 
"American  rule,"  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  provision  to  the  contrary,  neither 
a  court  nor  a  regulatory  commission  may 
shift  the  costs  from  one  litigant  to  the 
other.  In  the  Greene  County  case,  the  court 
said  it  had  no  power  to  order  either  the  op- 
posing litigants  or  the  agency  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  Intervenors. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  we  are  not  con- 
sidering whether  [the  agency]  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  one  partici- 
pant in  Its  proceedings  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  other,  nor  are  we  concerned 
with  whether  the  persons  to  whom  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  extended  prevail.  There  Is 
also  no  question  of  compelling  [the  agency] 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  of  the  parties. 
(Emphasis  original).  Comptroller  General's 
opinion,  supra,  at  7. 

■118  F.2d  141.  143  (1941),  citing  Clarion 
River  Power  Co.  v.  Smith,  61  App.  D.C.  186. 
69  P.2d  861  (1932).  In  that  case,  the  Court 
held  that  the  FPC  could  require  Its  licensee 
to  adopt  a  parttcvUar  accovmtlng  procedure. 
In  the  absence  of  explicit  statutory  authority 
to  do  so.  The  ability  to  require  such  pro- 
cedures was  held  to  be  "the  necessary  Im- 
plication of  the  [Federal  Power]  act."  Id. 

»°  Gallagher's  Steak  House  v.  Bowles,  142 
P.2d  530.  534   (1944). 

n  4  Wheat.  316.      ,  4  LJM.  679, 

"^The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  agreed  to  reimburse  a  pub- 


Uc  interest  witness  for  the  costs  of  travel  to 
a  hearing  on  fireworks  when  consumer  repre- 
sentatives petitioned  the  agency  claiming 
that  such  travel  expenses  were  beyond  the 
means  of  representatives  of  their  point  ctf 
view.  The  Commission  rviled  that:  Shotdd 
the  Presiding  Officer  consider  It  necessary  to 
a  full  and  complete  hearing  to  have  the  Com- 
mission provide  for  a  representative  of  those 
parties  In  favor  of  the  proposed  rule  or  a 
stricter  rule  to  appear  at  the  Commission 
expense  In  ECansas  City  and  Honolulu,  thea 
he  may  so  rule.  In  Re  Firevoorks  Devices, 
CPSC  Docket  No.  74-3. 

More  recently,  the  CPSC  niled  that  It  bad 
authority  to  pay  for  the  counsel  of  an  in- 
digent respondent  and  to  relmbiu^e  those 
expenses  of  respondents  "reasonably  neces- 
sary to  make  meaningful  the  representation 
by  counsel."  In  the  Matter  of  Esquire  Carpet 
Mills.  Inc.,  FTC  Docket  No.  8013  (CPSC  Jime 
2,  1975),  SUp  Op.  at  3. 

»» Letter  from  Peter  Hutt,  then  Oeneral 
Counsel  of  FDA,  to  Tersh  Boasberg,  Esq. 
May  12,  1975.  See  also  §  2.15L  and  !  of 

the  Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures. 

"This  provision  sponsored  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  would  have  allowed  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  "reimburse  eli- 
gible parties  for  the  cost  of  participation.  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys'  fees  .  .  ."  See 
Senate  debate,  120  Cong.  Rec.  §  15050-16054 
(daUy  ed.  August  15.  1974) . 

*H.  Rep.  93-1445,  93rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  37 
(1974) .  In  reference  to  this  conference  report 
language,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
stated: 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  deletion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  Indicated  congressional 
Intent  to  deny  the  NRC  authority  to  relm- 
bxu-se  Intervenors.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  felt  that  although  they  wished 
to  await  NRC's  final  position  on  the  matter, 
quite  possibly  specific  legislation  would  not 
be  necessary  to  authorize  such  financial  as- 
sistance since  they  believe  that  the  Atomio 
Energy  Act  as  amended  already  contains  the 
necessary  authority.  Opinion  B-92288  (Febru- 
ary 19,  1976),  at  6.  (Emphasis  added) 

Appendix — Explanatoet  Matehial 
The  proposed  regulation  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  proposed  Public  Participation  In  Oov- 
ernnxent  Proceedings  Act '  and  the  compen- 
sation provision  of  the  proposed  Consumer 
Food  Act  of  1976,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.'  Petitioner  se- 
lected these  models  as  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed regulation  because  they  Include  Im- 
provements which  experience  under  the  PTC 
Improvement  Act,  15  VS.C.  S  657(a)  (h)  and 
the  regulations  pursuant  thereto '  has  shown 
to  be  warranted. 

Under  the  proposed  regulation,  applicants 
for  compensation  must  meet  both  an  "In- 
terest" test  and  an  "economic"  test  before 
funds  may  be  awarded. 

It  is  petitioner's  intention  that  under  the 
"Interest"  test  [5  2.151(a)  (2)  (1)  ],  compensa- 
tion will  be  awarded  to  applicants  who  rep- 
resent Interests  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  fairness  and  bal- 


1 S.  2716,  94th  Cong..  1st  Seas. 

» S.  641  and  S.  Rep.  94-684.  The  fact  that 
Congress  Is  considering  statutory  language 
to  authorize  agencies,  Including  FDA,  to  com- 
pensate Intervenors  does  not  Imply  that 
agencies  lack  authority  to  so  provide  by  regu- 
lation. As  the  Comptroller  General  has  stated 
with  respect  to  enactment  of  the  FTC  Im- 
provement Act,  "[w]e  do  not  feel  that  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  was  Intended  to  over- 
rule or  modify  the  basis  of  our  1972  decision 
so  as  to  reflect  on  Its  precedent  value  m  deal- 
ing with  agencies  for  which  Congress  has  not 
enacted  a  similar  statutory  provision."  Comp- 
troller General's  Opinion  B-92288,  at  6. 

*16C.Flt.  H,U7. 
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ance  of  a  proceeding,  but  only  If  the  appli- 
cant has  an  ability  to  adequately  represent 
tliat  Interest,  given  apprc^rlate  financial  as- 
sistance.* 

The  "economic"  test  (S  2.151(a)  (2)  (U) )  is 
stated  in  the  alternative  and  Is  Intended  to 
permit  compensation — both  of  applicants 
wbo  cannot  afford  the  costs  of  participiation, 
and  of  applicants  v^o  represent  interests 
which  would  contribute  to  the  fairness  and 
balance  of  the  proceeding  but  who  lack  the 
economic  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  pro- 
ceeding to  Justify  the  substantial  costs  of 
participating  in  it.  In  assessing  the  interest 
(I.e.,  the  economic  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
the  proceeding)  of  an  applicant  which  Is  a 
group  or  organization,  the  size  of  the 
economic  stake  of  the  organization's  mem- 
bers, taken  Individually,  Is  to  be  considered. 
When  assessing  the  resources  of  an  applicant, 
consideration  Is  to  be  given  to  the  resources 
which  are  available  for  purposes  af  advocacy. 
The  consumer  Interest  often  can  best  be 
represented  by  organizations  which,  al- 
though not  "Indigent"  In  any  technical  sense, 
have  very  limited  funds  available  for  ad- 
vocacy activities.  Such  organizations.  Includ- 
ing Consumers  Union,  differ  from  Industry 
organizations  in  this  respect  and  also  In  that 
the  interests  of  their  members  as  consumers 
are  diffused  among  hundreds  of  proceedings 
in  a  multitude  of  agencies,  while  Industry 
groups  generally  need  to  monitor  only  one 
or  two  agencies  and  select  the  few  proceed- 
ings that  directly  affect  their  own  or  their 
members'  profits.  To  disqualify  these  organi- 
zations on  the  basis  of  non-lndlgency  may 
in  effect  remove  those  advocates  who  are  best 
equipped  to  present  the  consumer  point  of 
view  at  particular  proceedings. 

BONDS  OF  PaOCEEDINGS 

Petitioners  have  requested  that  reimburse- 
ment be  authorized  for  all  proceedings  de- 
fined in  Subpart  B  (formal  evidentiary  pub- 
lic hearings).  Subpart  C  (public  hearing 
before  a  public  board  of  Inquiry),  Subpart  D 
(public  hearing  before  a  public  advisory  com- 
mittee) ,  and  Supart  E  (public  hearing  before 
the  Commissioner)  of  the  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures.  It  Is  petitioner's 
intention  that  reimbursement  of  costs  be 
authorized  for  all  types  of  hearings  for  which 
public  notice  Is  required  and  an  op]>ortunlty 
for  public  participation  Is  available. 

REIMBtmSABLE  COSTS 

The  proposed  regxilatlon  limits  reimburse- 
ment to  reasonable  attorneys  fees,  expert 
witness  fees,  and  other  reasonable  costs  of 
participation     Incurred     by     eligible     par- 


•Thls  test  is  a  modification  of  the  "inter- 
est" test  adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 40  Fed.  Reg.  33968  (Augtist  13.  1975) . 
The  FTC  test  provides  (1)  that  the  Interest 
represented  must  "be  necessary  for"  a  fair 
determination  of  the  proceeding  (the  "ne- 
cessity test")  and  (2)  that  such  Interest 
would  not  otherwise  be  represented  In  the 
proceeding  (the  "uniqueness  test") .  Although 
Consumers  Union  has  been  awarded  com- 
pensation from  the  FTC  imder  this  test,  it 
has  been  the  experience  of  Consumers  Union 
and  other  non-Industry  groups  that  this  for- 
mulation is  extremely  biu-densome  to  appli- 
cants and  very  difficult  to  administer.  First, 
It  requires  that  an  applicant  have  knowledge 
of  any  other  advocate  who  may  be  consider- 
ing participation  in  a  particular  proceeding, 
and  the  probable  content  of  that  person's 
presentation.  As  a  practical  matter,  "public 
interest"  applicants  are  not  likely  to  have 
such  knowledge,  as  they  have  no  formal 
network  or  body  to  serve  the  coordinating 
function  performed  by  Industry  trade  asso- 
ciations. Furthermore,  there  may  be  Instances 
where  PDA  wants  to  encourage  participation 
by  an  outside  advocate,  although  some  Infor- 
mation that  the  outsider  proposes  to  present 
may  already  be  available  to  FDA  staff. 


ticlpants.  (S  2.161(a)  (1) )  These  costs  are 
Intended  to  include  the  costs  of  preparing 
oral  or  written  testimony,  surveys  and  other 
submissions,  fees  for  consultants,  travel  and 
administrative  cost,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. It  is  Intendec;  that  costs  Incurred  in 
preparing  an  application  for  funds  would  be 
reimbursable  under  the  proposed  regulation. 
In  cases  where  funds  for  participation  are 
ultimately  awarded. 

As  a  rule,  applicants  are  to  be  notified 
before  the  proceeding  In  question  begins  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  con^>ensated 
for  their  costs  of  participation,  although  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  within  90  days  after  final 
disposition  of  the  matter  Involved  In  the 
proceeding.  However,  interim  advance  pay- 
ments are  to  be  authorized  where  the  par- 
ticipant has  demonstrated  that  his  par- 
ticipation will  be  Impaired  unless  this 
manner  of  payment  Is  adopted. 

Petitioners  further  Intend  that  a  par- 
ticipant who  has  not  applied  for  funds 
Initially  but  finds  dtiring  or  after  the  pro- 
ceeding that  unanticipated  and  burdensome 
expenses  have  been  Incurred,  may  apply  for 
compensation.  At  this  point,  of  course,  the 
Commissioner  could  Judge  the  actiuil  con- 
tribution of  the  applicant  to  the  fair  balance 
of  the  proceeding.  Similarly,  the  proposal 
would  permit  persons  to  apply  after  com- 
mencement of  a  preceding  for  funding  to 
participate  at  one  of  the  later  stages  of  the 
proceeding. 


PIiAYINQ  POLITICS  WITH  HEALTH 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
medicare  and  medicaid  were  adopted, 
solemn  promises  were  made  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  would  not  be  regu- 
lated. The  people  were  promised  that 
nothing  would  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  private  practice  of  medicine 
and  the  dootor-patient  relationship. 

Tlioee  pnanises  should  be  redeoned. 
Today  these  programs  are  not  limited  to 
assisting  citizens  financially  with  their 
health  problems.  We  have  Government 
managed  and  run  medical  care.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  we  are  running  into  all 
sorts  of  problems.  On  April  15.  1976,  the 
Chicago  Tribime  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Playing  Politics  With  Health," 
which  merits  our  attention,  as  wdl  as  a 
response  to  such  editorial  published  in 
the  same  paper  on  April  24,  1976,  by 
Frank  K.  Woolley,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Inc.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  at  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  "nie  Chicago  Tribune,  April  IS,  1976] 
Platdto  Pouncs  With  Hkai.th 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  won  its  hotly  con- 
tested bid  to  become  the  local  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency  [HBA] — opening  the  way  for 
the  Daley  administration  to  control  the 
powerful,  new  organization  that  will  even- 
tually direct  the  spending  of  up  to  $1  billion 
a  year  in  public  and  private  health  care 
money  here.  It's  like  putting  the  fox  in 
charge  of  the  hen  bouse. 

Chicago's  HSA  Is  going  to  be  a  tempting 
hen  house.  Indeed,  and  the  Daley  adminis- 
tration has  made  no  secret  of  its  Intentions 
to  play  politics  with  the  vast  amount  of 
money  and  clout  Involved.  Chicago's  HSA 
will  approve  or  disapprove  all  federal  grants, 
loans,  and  contracts  for  health  care  in  the 
city.  No  one  can  spend  tl00,000  or  more — 
even  private  funds — for  a  hospital,  clinic,  or 


private  medical  faculty  without  the  approval 
of  the  HSA.  Previous  federal  aid,  like  the 
Hlll-Biirton  hospital  building  program,  will 
funnel  through  HSA.  And  should  Congress 
ever  pass  any  form  of  national  health  insur- 
ance, that  money,  too  Is  ej^>ected  to  go 
through  HSA.  , 

The  network  of  202  local  BSAs  being  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  a  1975  law  Is  supposed  to 
see  that  the  enormous  sums  spent  on  health 
care  are  used  wisely.  HSAs  are  mandated  to 
prevent  costly  duplication  of  medical  facul- 
ties, to  coordinate  regional  health  planning, 
to  prevent  waste,  and  to  give  consimners  some 
voice  in  health  care. 

But  all  that  money  and  power  are  Irre- 
sistibly tempting  to  politicians,  including 
the  Dcdey  administration,  which  has  been 
busy  seeing  that  the  HSA  hen  house  here  Is 
biUlt  to  its  specifications.  First,  Daley^ 
forces  persuaded  HEW  to  designate  the  City 
of  Chicago  itself  as  a  separate  HSA  area, 
rather  than  being  combined  with  the  rest 
of  Cook  County,  (»:  more  sensibly,  with  the 
whole  metropolitan  region.  Suburban  Cook 
County  has  now  been  combined  with  Du- 
Page  County  in  another  HSA.  Lake,  Mc- 
Henry,  and  Kane  Counties  have  an  BBA.  So 
will  Will,  Gnmdy,  Kankakee,  and  Kendall 
counties.  This  makes  regional  planning  dif- 
ficult. 

Next,  the  Daley  administration  tised  ex- 
pensive consultants  to  draft  Its  complex 
HSA  appUcatlon.  According  to  HEW  officials 
here,  the  Daley  plan  comes  closer,  pioint  by 
point,  to  meeting  HEW  requirements  than  a 
competing  proposal  submitted  Jointly  by 
two  nonprofit,  private  groups.  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning.  Inc.,  and  the  Chicago 
Community  Health  Planning  Coalition. 

The  Daley  administration's  bid  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  sees  Chicago's  HSA  as  a  politi- 
cal opportunity.  Federal  law  calls  for  each 
HSA  to  be  governed  by  a  board  made  up  of 
"consumers"  and  "proylders."  Chicago's  ^- 
pllcatlon  includes  a  proposed  slate  of  30 
board  members,  heavy  with  well-known 
Daley  loyalists  in  both  categories.  For  ex- 
an^le,  one  "consumer"  is  Aid.  Adeline  J. 
Keane  [31st];  her  husband,  former  Aid. 
Thomas  Keane,  was  considered  l^yor 
Daley's  second  in  command  until  his  con- 
viction for  maU  fraud. 

HEW  did  put  six  conditions  on  Its  tp- 
proval  of  Chicago's  HSA  bid.  some  of  them 
concerned  with  the  eligibility  of  its  "con- 
sumers" and  "providers."  But  Its  doubts 
were  not  serious  enough  to  cause  It  to  turn 
down  the  application  or  withheld  e^proval 
until  a  revised  plan  was  made.  HEW  did  re- 
ject the  single  application  for  the  Will- 
Grundy-Kankakee-Kendall  HSA  and  two 
bids  for  the  submrban  Cook-Du  Page  HSA. 

The  whole  HSA  concept  wotild  conomand 
more  confidence  here  than  It  does  had  HEW 
been  less  eager  to  approve  the  Daley  bid  Im- 
mediately,  despite  its  reservations.  HXW  em- 
phasizes that  by  law  ^proval  of  an  HSA 
remains  conditional  for  a  year  and  that  it 
will  monitor  the  Chicago  situation  carefully. 
But  HEW  could  have  insisted  on  changes 
before  approval;  better,  it  should  have 
turned  down  the  city's  obrioosly  p6Utieal 
proposal  and  called  for  a  revision  of  the 
competing  appUcatlon.  if  necessary. 

As  it  Is,  legal  challenges  now  being 
mounted  against  the  HSA  program  here  and 
elsewhere  have  considerable  merit.  George 
Dunne,  Cook  County  Board  president.  Is 
seeking  legal  action  to  sever  DuPage  from 
suburban  Cook  County  as  an  HSA.  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning,  Inc.,  is  sxiing  to 
have  suburban  Cook  County  reunited  to 
Chicago  as  a  single  HSA.  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  expected  to  Join  a 
North  Carolina  case  attacking  the  whole 
HSA  plan.  And  legislation  to  repaal  tti* 
whole  program  has  been  Inteoduced  In  Ooa- 
grees. 
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vestment, could  only  be  used  to  reduce 
income  from  that  investment.  I  believe 
that,  with  the  improvements  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Finance  Committee,  LAL  is 
an  appropriate  and  effective  response  to 
the  tax  shelter  abuse. 

But,  Congress  must  recognize  that  the 
ingenuity  of  tax  shelter  entrepreneurs 
is  limitless.  LAL  in  the  House-passed  bill 
would  apply  to  six  major  types  of  tax 
shelter  operations — real  estate,  oil  and 
gas,  equipment  leasing,  motion  pictures, 
sports  franchises,  and  farm  operations. 
But  there  are  new  tax  shelters  being 
created  every  day. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  car- 
ried items  concerning  two  more  tax  shel- 
ter operations — one  in  antiques  and  clas- 
sic cars  and  the  other  in  book  publishing. 
We  can  be  sure  that  if  LAL  is  passed, 
tax  shelter  syndicates  will  quickly  dream 
up  still  more  new  tax  shelter  deals  out- 
side the  six  areas  specified  in  the  House 
bill.  Congress  cannot  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  have  to  enact  a  new  LAL 
rule  every  time  a  new  tax  shelter  is 
uncovered. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  when 
Congress  enacts  LAL,  it  should  provide 
authority  for  the  Treasury  to  issue  reg- 
ulations to  apply  appropriate  LAL  rules 
to  tax  shelter  transactions  other  than 
the  six  now  specified  in  the  House  bill. 
Congress  employed  a  similar  technique 
in  1969  in  passing  rules  governing  stock 
dividends,  when  it  empowered  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  regulations  covering  other 
tax  avoidance  techniques  in  the  stock 
dividend  area  as  they  were  discovered. 

Congress  must  bring  an  end  to  tax 
shelter-tax  avoidance  devices.  To  ac- 
compUsh  that  objective,  we  must  be  sure 
that  tax  shelter  manipulations  are  put 
on  notice  that  the  antitax  shelter  mles 
will  be  applied  promptly  to  any  new  de- 
vice concocted  by  these  merchants  of  tax 
avoidance  schemes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  items  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  April  13,  1976.  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13, 1976] 

UNIQtTE  OPPORTUNmr  FOE  TAX  SHELTER 

Person 

Unique  opportxmity  for  polished  tax  shel- 
ter pro  to  get  m  on  the  ground  floor  in  the 
lucrative  Antique  and  Classic  Cars  tax  shel- 
ter and  Invest,  credit  area:  High  commis- 
sion and  possible  equity  participation.  Send 
resume  to  Box  0-431,  Wall  Street  Journal. 
[From   the   Wall   Street   Joxirnal,   April    13. 

1976] 

Stein  &  Day,  Pdblisheb,   Seeks  Financing 

Through  Tax-Break  Plan  Used  by  Movies 

(By  Stephen  Qrover) 

New  York. — While  Congress  Investigates 
alleged  abuses  in  the  use  of  tax-shelter 
money  to  finance  movie  production,  book 
publishers  are  beginning  to  seek  such  funds 
to  help  finance  their  own  operations. 

One  of  the  first  to  do  so  is  Stein  &  Day 
Inc.,  a  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y.,  concern  that 
publishes  80  to  90  books  of  general  interest 
a  year.  Sol  Stein,  president,  said  he  will  in- 
vite private  investors  to  put  their  money 
into  a  limited  partnership  that  will  help  his 
company  finance  both  its  spring  and  fall  lists 
next  year. 


As  do  most  of  the  movie  companies  that 
have  turned  to  outside  funds  to  help  finance 
their  production  lineups.  Mr.  Stein  dislikes 
the  use  of  the  expression  "tax  shelter."  "It's 
really  a  tax  deferral,"  he  says.  Unlike  some 
movie  financing — of  the  kind  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  Congress — the  funds 
wouldn't  be  invested  for  tax  purposes  in 
projects  that  don't  stand  a  chance  of  making 
money.  "The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Stein  says,  "that 
over  the  years  over  80%  of  all  our  books 
make  money.  So  the  plan  has  economic  via- 
bility and  would  stand  up  under  government 
scrutiny." 

The  general  belief  among  other  publish- 
ing houses,  especially  those  that  aren't  sub- 
sidiaries of  major  corporations,  is  that  if  Mr. 
Stein's  plan  is  successful  there  may  in  the 
years  ahead  be  widespread  use  of  outside 
funds  In  the  publication  of  books  rather 
than  of  Internal  funds. 

MECHANICS    OF  'PLAN 

In  general,  here's  how  the  limited  part- 
nership would  work.  The  partnership  would 
set  up  an  editorial  and  production  service 
company  that  would  have  the  task  of  ac- 
quiring manuscripts,  editing  them  and  des- 
ignating the  packets  or,  as  Mr.  Stein  notes, 
"doing  everything  up  to  the  point  where 
the  book  is  ready  to  go  to  the  printer."  The 
editorial  and  production  company — the 
partnership — would  have  an  exclusive  con- 
tract with  Stein  &  Day  under  which  the 
latter,  says  Mr.  Stein,  "takes  the  manu- 
script, produces  the  book  and  sells  sub- 
sidiary rights — such  as  book  club,  paper- 
back and  movie  rights — to  third  parties." 
He  adds:  "The  subsidiary  rights  are  the 
most  profitable  part  of  the  project."  The 
company  would  distribute  the  books  In  hard- 
cover (and  softcover  where  those  rights 
weren't  sold) . 

Investors  would  supply  a  part  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  activities  of  the  partnership 
whUe  the  remainder  would  be  borrowed  from 
a  bank  or  banks  as  a  nonrecoxirse  loan  guar- 
anteed by  Stein  &  Day.  A  nonrecourse  loan  is 
one  In  which  the  borrower  doesn't  assume 
any  liability. 

Just  as  in  the  financing  of  movies  by  this 
means,  investors  would  be  able  to  deduct  a 
pro-rata  share  of  the  nonrecourse  loan, 
along  with  their  own  Investment,  from  cur- 
rent Income.  Taxes  then  would  be  paid  on 
future  receipts. 

Mr.  Stein  says  the  investment  units  in  the 
partnership  "would  probably  be  about  150,- 
000,  and  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan— 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150%  of 
the  money  invested  by  the  partners — would 
probably  be  about  $900,000."  An  Investor 
who  put  up  $50,000  would  actually  get  a  de- 
duction of  slightly  more  than  $100,000  in  the 
year  of  investment.  But  once  the  book  began 
to  produce  revenue,  the  Investor  would  be  li- 
able to  taxes  on  the  returns. 

ENTIRE    LINEUP    OF    BOOKS 

Mr.  Stelu  said  the  financing  so  arranged 
would  be  applied  to  the  company's  entire 
lineup  of  books  next  year  "so  that  the  risk 
Involved  Is  spread  across  the  line."  Mr.  Stein 
also  said  it  was  his  experience  as  an  inves- 
tor in  movies  last  year  that  prompted  him 
to  see  if  this  kind  of  financing  could  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  publishing. 

The  aUleged  abuses  prompting  Congress 
to  investigate  tax -shelter  financing  (in  other 
industries  as  well  as  motion  pictures)  usu- 
ally Involve — in  the  case  of  movies,  st 
least — the  acquisition  by  private  interests  of 
U.S.  rights  to  foreign  movies  that  stand 
next-to-no-chance  of  success  at  the  box  of- 
fice in  this  country.  Investors  in  such  movies 
generally  act  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
money  won't  be  returned;  they  make  the  in- 
vestment solely  for  tax  advantages. 

The  problem,  though.  Is  that  in  an  indus- 
try where  the  risks  are  unusuaUy  high,  most 
of  the  major  motion  picture  companies  have 
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also  employed  the  use  of  tax-shelter  money — 
or  "venture  capital,"  as  they  prefer  to  caU 
It — to  finance  their  production  lineups. 
TTiese  studios  include  Columbia  Pictures  In- 
dustries Inc.,  Warner  Communications  Inc., 
Paramount  Pictures  (a  subsidiary  of  Gulf  & 
Western  Inc.),  Allied  Artists  Industries  Inc. 
and  United  Artists  Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Transamerica  Corp.) . 

The  film  companies  are  upset  because  they 
are  afraid  that  the  abuses  of  those  who  have 
Invested  in  motion  pictures  solely  for  tax 
considerations  may  lead  Congress  to  go  as  far 
as  banning  the  use  of  all  tax -shelter  money 
in  movie  production.  If  it  does,  they  main- 
tain, it  could  lead  the  U.S.  studios  to  transfer 
the  production  of  many  movies  abroad  where 
tax-shelter  financing  is  permitted. 

What  the  movie  companies  would  like  to 
see  is  a  tightening  of  securities  laws  so  that 
only  serious  investors — those  with  an  honest 
hope  of  making  money  on  their  investment — 
would  be  Interested  in  motion  picture  pro- 
duction. Burton  Marcus,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  Colvunbia  Pictures,  notes 
that  "our  investors  have  got  back  more 
money  than  they  invested.  We  consider  such 
financing  a  viable  Investment,  not  a  tax 
shelter.  And  that's  the  orientation  of  the  re- 
sponsible companies." 

As  a  means  of  minimizing  the  risks  to  in- 
vestors, Columbia — and  other  U.S.  motion 
picture  producers — have  also  extended  the 
risks  involved  from  one  pictiire  to  several. 
If  one  of  them  falls,  the  others  could  more 
than  offset  the  loss. 


ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  seriously  neglected 
areas  of  our  national  energy  policy  is 
the  development  of  alternative  energy 
resources.  In  spite  of  constant  talk 
about  the  need  to  break  away  from  un- 
reliable sources  of  energy,  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration has  been  content  to  allow 
major  oil  companies  to  charge  OPEC 
level  prices  for  domestic  fuel,  and  has 
consistently  opposed  price  controls  for 
oil  and  gas. 

The  single  energy  source  that  the 
past  two  Republican  administrations 
has  supported  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels  is  nuclear  power. 
However,  there  are  stUl  many  unan- 
swered questions  of  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
the  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Obviously  we  need  to  seek  maximum 
production  of  fossil  fuels  consistent  with 
economic  and  environmental  consider- 
ations. But  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  we 
must  step  up  effective  research  on  new 
energy  sources,  particularly  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  and  fusion  power. 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the  Solar  En- 
ergy Act  of  1976,  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey). 

This  excellent  bill  authorizes  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  use  of  solar 
power  and  will  fund  both  residential  and 
commercial  heating  and  cooling  demon- 
stration programs. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  sharp  rise 
In  funding  for  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  different  types  of  solar  energy 
production  facilities.  Solar  energy  re- 
search funding  Is  now  being  severely 
shortchanged  by  the  Ford  administra- 
tion. The  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  1977  submitted  to  Congress  In  Jan- 


uary allocates  only  2.2  percent  of  the 
entire  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration's  budget  to  solar  energy 
research.  This  approach  to  energy 
R.  b  D.  reflects  precisely  the  priorities 
of  the  major  energy  companies,  16  of 
which  own  uranium  deposits  in  the 
United  States.  The  nuclear  portion  of 
the  ERDA  budget,  not  counting  weapons 
research,  is  more  than  15  times  the  solar 
energy  budget. 

Opposition  to  the  lack  of  funding  for 
solar  energy  has  emerged  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  administration  itself. 
According  to  a  recently  published  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  one  of  the 
reasons  that  John  M.  Teem,  former  as- 
sistant administrator  for  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  and  advanced  energy  systems 
at  ERDA,  resigned  his  post  early  this 
year,  was  his  significant  differences  with 
the  White  House  on  the  extent  and  speed 
with  which  the  Government  should  de- 
velop solar  energy.  Mr.  Teem  said  that 
he  favored  accelerating  ERDA  programs 
to  bring  solar  energy  to  the  marketplace 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  efforts  however,  and  consist- 
ently faced  opposition  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  increasing  the  EIRDA  solar 
energy  budget.  Mr.  Teem  said  he  fa- 
vored a  wider  role  for,  and  faster  or- 
ganization of,  a  planned  solar  energy  re- 
search institute  within  ERDA  than  was 
acceptable  to  the  White  House.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  by  Les  Gapay  in 
the  Congressional  Recoro  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Given  the  potential  value 
of  solar  power  as  an  alternative  energy 
source,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  in 
Congress  work  to  substantially  Increase 
the  ERDA  appropriation  for  its  develop- 
ment. Conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  the  United  States  could  use  solar 
energy  for  the  equivalent  of  500,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  in  1980,  and  5.5  million  barrels 
by  the  year  2000,  if  quick  action  is  taken 
on  solar  power  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Solar  Energy  Act  of 
1976  Is  an  important  first  step  towards 
the  development  of  solar  power  technol- 
ogies. Of  the  500  to  1.000  bills  relating  to 
energy  matters  that  are  pending  in  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  this  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important.  I  hope  that  we 
can  add  this  legislation  to  the  list  of 
accomplishments  of  the  94th  Congress. 
Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  26, 

1976] 

Solar-Eneegt  Planning  Is  Being  Sligbted 

BT  Ford,  Foemeb  Chief  of  Pbogram  Sats 
(By  Les  Gapay) 

Washington. — ^The  Ford  administration 
isn't  giving  solar-energy  development  tlfe 
priority  It  deserves,  charged  the  recently  re- 
signed head  of  the  government's  solar  pro- 
gram. 

The  official,  John  M.  Teem,  former  assist- 
ant administrator  for  solar,  geothermal  and 
advanced  energy  systems  at  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
said  In  an  interview  that  he  had  significant 


differences  with  the  White  House  on  the  ex- 
tent and  speed  with  which  the  government 
should  develop  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Teem  said  that  President  Ford's 
budget  request  to  Congress  last  month  for 
solar  programs  was  far  less  than  the  ERDA 
wanted,  and  that  he  also  disagreed  with  the 
scope  and  pace  assigned  by  the  White  House 
to  some  of  the  agency's  key  solar  programs. 

"PERSONAL  REASONS" 

The  White  House  on  Jan.  30  routinely  an- 
nounced Mr.  Teem's  resignation  tor  "per- 
sonal reafons."  and  the  disagreements  on 
solar  policy  weren't  disclosed. 

Mr.  Teem  said  in  the  Interview  his  resig- 
nation wasn't  directly  because  of  the  dis- 
agreements, and  that  he  had  several  reasons. 
He  added,  however,  that  he  differed  with  offi- 
cials in  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  "My  sense  of  job 
satisfaction  decreased  In  view  of  the  detaUed 
management  viewpoints  being  brought  into 
the  solar  programs  by  OMB,"  he  said.  The 
management  office's  heavy  involvement  In 
solar  energy  policy  decisions  "affected  the 
timing  of  my  resignation,"  Mr.  Teem  added. 

Mr.  Teem  said  he  favored  accelerating 
ERDA  programs  to  demonstrate  solar  energy 
In  the  heating  and  cooling  of  buildings:  In 
agricultural  areas,  such  as  crop  drying,  and 
in  various  Industrial  processes. 

He  also  said  he  was  unsuccessful  In  efforts 
to  Increase  the  ERDA's  role  In  disseminating 
Information  on  solar  technology  to  Industry 
and  the  pubUc  to  speed  "bringing  solar  to  the 
marketplace."  Also.  Mr.  Teem  said  he  favored 
a  wider  role  for,  and  faster  organization  of. 
a  planned  solar-energy  research  Institute 
within  ERDA  than  was  acceptable  to  the 
White  House. 

COMMERCIAL    BmrDLTTS 

In  essence,  iSi.  Teem  said  his  proposals 
would  have  resulted  In  more  government 
stimulation  of  the  private  sector  for  com- 
mercialization of  solar  energy  than  the  White 
House  and  the  budget  office  wanted. 

President  Ford's  budget  request  for  solar 
research  and  development  programs  In  ERDA 
for  fiscal  1977,  starting  Oct.  1,  asked  for  a 
congressional  authorization  of  $160  million, 
with  projected  outlays  during  the  year  of 
$116  million.  Mr.  Teem  said  that  the  ERDA 
liad  requested  the  budget  office  to  ask  tor 
$256  million  In  budget  authority  and  $201.6 
million  in  outlays.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  ERDA  has  a  budget  authority  for  solar 
programs  of  $115  million  and  estimated  out- 
lays of  $86  mlUlon.  By  contrast,  the  ERDA's 
requested  budget  outlays  for  nuclear  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1977  total  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  Teem  said  that  solar  work  In  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  and  in  agriciiltural 
and  Industrial  processes  is  scientifically  ad- 
vanced enough  so  that  demonstration  pro- 
grams "could  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  pace" 
than  the  budget  request  outlines.  Mr.  Teem 
says  that  those  programs  show  the  most 
short-term  promise  for  solar-energy  use  and 
that  "even  within  a  constrained  budget" 
they  could  have  been  given  more  priority. 

FKOGRAttS   CSmciZED 

Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
simUarly  criOdaed  the  ERDA's  solar  pro- 
grams In  a  report  last  October,  saying  too 
much  emphasis  was  being  put  on  long-term, 
space-age  type  solar  research  programs  at  the 
expense  of  areas  that  can  become  practical 
sooner. 

Mr.  Teem  said  that  there  Is  the  view  «t  the 
budget  office  and  the  White  House  that  be- 
cause of  advances  In  solar  technology,  "the 
private  sector  Is  tn  a  position  to  undertake 
more  programs  npw"  without  government 
stimulus. 

A  solar  research  institute  within  the  ERDA 
was  authorized  by  a  1974  law  to  do  technical 
and  analytical  work  to  support  the  agency's 
solar-energy  programs.  Tlie  National  Acad- 
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recommended  to  the 

iBU>A^*tbat  the  Inst  tute  be  given  a  wide 
research  role,  a  staff  [of  about  1,600  and  an 
annual  budget  ol  abbut  »60  million.  ERDA 
sources  said  that  a  ]  compromise  had  been 
reached  with  the  budget  office  on  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Instltutei  which  won't  be  on  the 
scale  envisioned  by  [the  NAS.  The  sources 
said  the  Institute  will  first  only  do  studies, 
and  that  Its  actAial  mboratory  research  role 
will  remain  undefinef  for  the  first  few  years 
of  operation. 


FREEDOM  OF 


RMATION  ACT 


Mr.  KENNEDY,  idr.  President,  despite 
the  strict  time  limits  and  expanded  dis- 
closure standards  (ontained  in  the  1974 
Amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  which  I  drafted,  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  have  by 
and  large  made  sin  ;ere,  dedicated  efforts 
to  comply  with  this  law.  The  effect  has 
been  visible  on  aliaost  a  daily  basis  in 
news  reports,  basel  on  information  re- 
leased imder  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  which  dicuss  various  aspects 
of  the  operations Jof  our  Government. 
That  Is  what  the  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  intended  to  do. 

Every  so  often,  however,  I  run  across 
an  agency  which  Has  yet  to  understand 
the  letter,  much  ifess  the  spirit,  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  My  Sub- 
committee on  Adpiinistrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  receives  extensive  corre- 
spondence from  the  public  and  main- 
tains continuing  liaison  with  the  agen- 
cies on  problems  mat  might  arise  over 
administration  of] the  act.  One  corre- 
spondent recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  letter  he  received  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Systeii  denying  his  request 
for  their  annual  freedom  of  information 
report.  Let  me  quote  the  entire  text  of 
that  letter,  signei  by  Mr.  Peter  T. 
Straub,  General  C(  unsel  of  the  Selective 
Service  System: 

This  will  acknowle  Ige  receipt  of  your  note 
dated  March  8.  197ii,  requesting  a  copy  of 
our  report  to  Congisss  on  the  activities  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Kct. 

The  doc\iment  retauested  Is  a  statutory 
agency  report  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  As  sucp.  It  does  not  constitute. 
In  oMi  opinion,  puUlc  information  as  con- 
templated by  the  Areedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  release  of 
such  report  by  this  agency  would  be  proper. 
Your  request  Is  the^fore  denied. 

You  may  appeal  tljls  denial  to  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Servilce  System. 

The  name  and  tltje  of  the  person  respon- 
sible for  this  denial  Is  Lieutenant  Ctolonel 
Robert  J.  Murphy,  i  Jr.,  Assistant  CJeneral 
Counsel.  Selective  Service  System,  acting  for 
Mr.  Peter  T.  Straub,  joeneral  Counsel 


Mr.  President,  s 
so  blatant  a  disre 
executive  branch 
for  instances  sue 
amendments  con 
the  initiation  of 
against  agency  ol 


Idom  do  we  run  across 
jd  of  the  law  by  an 

•facial.  It  is  precisely 

as  this  that  the  1974 
led  procedures  for 

ivil  Service  sanctions 
^ jlals  denying  informa- 
tion arbitrarily  and  capriciously.  So  far 
this  sanction  has  not  been  imposed:  if 
the  Selective  Service  System  does  not 
change  its  position  in  this  case,  and  the 
requester  has  to  sue  the  agency,  I  expect 
this  sanction  proddsion  will  receive  Its 
first  test. 

Why  have  I  reached  this  conclusion? 
Let  me  take  Mr.  Straub's  points  in  order. 


First,  he  says  that  since  the  document 
requested  is  a  "statutory  agency  report," 
it  does  not  constitute  public  information. 
Is  it  not  an  agency  record?  The  Attorney 
General  acknowledged,  in  his  memoran- 
dum on  the  act,  that  the  term  "records" 
be  defined  in  accordance  with  section  1, 
57  Stat.  380,  44  U.S.C.  (1964  Ed.)  366  as 
follows: 

The  word  "records"  Includes  aU  books, 
papers,  maps,  photographs,  or  other  docu- 
mentary materials,  regardless  of  physical 
form  or  characteristics,  made  or  received  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  pursuance  of  Federal  law  or  In  connection 
with  the  transaction  of  public  business  and 
preserved  or  appropriate  for  preservation  by 
that  agency  or  Its  legitimate  successor  as  evi- 
dence of  the  organization,  functions,  policies, 
decisions,  procedures,  operations,  or  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  or  because  of 
the  Informational  value  of  data  contained 
thereto. 

How  a  document  can  be  transformed 
into  "noninformation"  by  some  magic  of 
nomenclature  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Second,  Mr.  Straub  concludes  that  "we 
do  not  believe  that  the  release  of  such  re- 
port by  the  agency  would  be  proper."  I 
have  reexamined  the  nine  exemptions 
from  mandatory  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act — exemp- 
tions which  are  exclusive,  and  beyond 
which  courts  have  foxmd  even  they  have 
no  equitable  power  to  allow  withholding 
of  information  by  an  agency.  And  no- 
where do  I  find  an  exemption  for  records, 
the  release  of  which  the  Agency  does  not 
consider  "proper."  Such  a  standard  sug- 
gests to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  who  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  denial  has  never 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Finally,  section  552(6)  (A)  (1)  explicitly 
requires  that — 

Each  agency,  upon  any  request  for  records 
made  Tinder  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall — determine  within  ten  days 
(excepting  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  after  the  receipt  of  any  such  re- 
quest whether  to  comply  vrtth  such  request 
and  shall  Immediately  notify  the  person  mak- 
ing such  request  and  of  such  determtaatlon 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

If  this  response  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  conforms  to  that  requirement 
to  provide  "reasons"  for  withholding  the 
material,  then  we  might  as  well  tear  up 
the  law  and  go  back  to  1965.  when  agen- 
cies were  completely  unaccountable  and 
could  withhold  anything  they  pleased 
from  public  view.  I  commend  this  ex- 
ample to  all  the  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment as  illustrative  of  what  not  to  do  In 
implementing  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
TowiR  has  requested  that  Secretary 
Hills  give  her  views  on  S.  3295,  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1976.  Secretary  Hills 
has  responded  with  a  detailed  analysis 
of  her  objections  to  this  legislation.  Sen- 
ator TowiR  could  not  be  here  at  this 
time,  but  he  has  requested  that  I  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  Secretary  Hills'  letter  for 
the  Record.  

As  can  be  seen.  HUD  has  very  strong 


objections  to  this  legislation,  not  on  one 
but  on  several  grounds.  If  the  bill  goes 
to  the  President  in  its  present  form,  the 
Secretary  will  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  veto  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Secretary  Hills'  letter  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeb, 
as  follows: 

The  Skcbetabt  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmxnt, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  24,  197S. 
Hon.  John  G.  Towee, 
t;.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DjB. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  In  response  to  yotir 
request.  I  have  reviewed  S.  3295,  the  pro- 
posed "Housing  Amendments  of  1976"  as  re- 
ported earlier  this  month  by  the  Committee 
on  Banktog.  Housing  and  Urban  Aftalrs.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  bill  Is  unacceptable  In  Its 
present  form. 

Our  mutual  purpose  should  be  to  provide 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  our 
low-tocome  citizens.  We  should  provide  thli 
through  sensible,  flexible  and  consistent  pro- 
grams. This  bUl,  with  Its  set-asldes  and 
mandates,  would  severely  disrupt  program 
delivery,  would  not  expiedltlously  pnxlace 
adequate  shelter  for  Its  Intended  benefici- 
aries, and  would  imdermlne  the  local  flexl- 
bUlty  which  was  the  keystone  of  the  1974 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 

STTBSmiZED   HOUSING 

The  Senate  bill  would  alter  dramatically 
the  mix  of  Federal  hoxislng  programs  In  a 
way  which  Is  likely  to  Impact  negatlwly 
both  on  the  dollar  effectiveness  of  those 
programs  and  on  the  timely  deUvery  of  hou»- 
Ing  assistance  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
families. 

The  bill  would  reactivate  the  conventlonel 
low  rent  public  housing  program  at  the 
highest  level  of  activity  In  Its  40  year  hle- 
tory,  only  two  years  after  Congress  Itself 
determtoed  to  replace  that  program  with  a 
new  rental  assistance  mechanism.  The  dis- 
advantages of  conventional  low  rent  public 
housing,  which  led  to  Its  abandonment  as  i 
major  Federal  housing  program,  have  been 
catalogued  so  often  as  scarcely  to  need  repeti- 
tion. A  ntoeteen-fold  Increase  In  operating 
subsidies,  the  concentration  of  social  prob- 
lems, the  exclusion  of  private  sector  Invcdve- 
ment  or  private  market  discipline  from  the 
program's  operation,  and  Its  horizontal  In- 
equities have  all  been  well  documented. 

The  proposed  resurrection  of  public  hous- 
ing takes  place  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Section  8  program,  which  was  drafted  to 
avoid  the  faUlngs  of  pubUc  housing  and  is 
Just  beginning  to  demonstrate  Its  true  poten- 
tial. Section  8  can  deliver  housing  to  needy 
families  far  more  quickly  than  conventional 
low-rent  public  housing.  For  example,  from 
reservation  of  funds  to  completion,  conven- 
tional low-rent  public  housing  takes  up  to 
46  months  versiw  24  months  for  Section  i 
New.  Lower  Income  famUles  most  In  need  of 
immediate  housing  assistance  win  be  advena- 
ly  affected  by  the  bill's  precipitous  revereel 
of  the  Section  8  program. 

Moreover,  the  bill's  set-aside  within  tiie 
housing  program  destroys  the  1974  Act's  flex- 
IblUty  to  adapt  Federal  housing  assistance  to 
the  particular  conditions  and  needs  of  in- 
dividual conmiunltles.  The  Section  8  pro- 
gram requires  communities  to  assess  their 
housing  needs  to  their  Housing  Assistance 
Plans.  Narrow  mandates  for  new  construc- 
tion eliminate  this  local  discretion. 

Also,  the  bill's  heavy  emphasis  on  newly 
constructed  housing  greatly  tocreasee  tfce 
cost  of  housing  our  lower  Income  cltlaeni. 
Pint,  public  houstog  construction  la  mcie 
staff  intensive  than  Section  8.  Second,  the 
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bUl's  five  separate  set-aside  would  create  an 
■dmlnlstratlve  nightmare.  The  administra- 
tive controls  necessary  to  assure  cam.pllance, 
rangtog  from  funds  assignments  to  program 
reports,  would  constitute  a  morass  of  paper 
abuffllng.  which  will  slow  down  production 
and  delay  program  delivery.  Third,  budget 
authority  would  be  Increased  by  more  than 
$3.8  billion  dollars.  Each  unit  of  mandated 
new  public  houstog  construction  displaces 
two  units  of  Section  8  exlsttog  housing  that 
could  be  provided  to  lower  tocome  families, 
even  where  use  of  existing  houstog  best  meets 
local  needs.  The  additional  Federal  borrow- 
ing required  by  this  mandate  wlU  bring  with 
It  the  usual  Inhibiting  effects  on  private 
houstog  production. 

MODERNIZATION  FUNDS 

While  HUD  has  requested  an  authorization 
to  conttoue  the  modernization  program,  the 
bUl  provides  a  960  mUUon  setaslde  which 
triples  that  request.  That  $60  million  set- 
ulde — which  translates  toto  an  $840  mlUlon 
Increase  to  the  budget  authority — Is  more 
than  LHAs  can  absorb.  A  program  of  that 
magnitude  would  be  unmanageable  both  by 
HUD  and  LHAs.  llie  result  of  this  excess 
will  be  the  funding  of  marginal  projects  or 
the  toadequate  implementation  of  projects 
which  do  address  legitimate  needs. 

0\xi  experience  with  the  modernization 
program  demonstrates  the  limited  capacity 
of  Its  participants  to  absorb  these  funds, 
prom  1968  through  1976,  HUD  provided  flJJ 
blUlon  In  assistance  to  local  housing  author- 
ities for  capital  expenditures.  As  of  June  80. 
1974,  less  than  $870  million  had  actually 
been  advanced  to  hoiislng  authorities  whlcdi. 
in  turn,  have  dlsbtirsed  only  $875.6  million. 

The  more  reaUstlc  $20  mUllon  level  prt>- 
poeed  to  the  Administration's  budget  pro- 
posal wUl  f\md  $315  million  In  LHA  capital 
costs. 

SECTION    23B 

The  authorization  of  $200  million  for  Sec- 
tion 235.  which  would  require  budget  au- 
thority of  »6  blUlon.  Is  unnsceesary  at  this 
time.  The  Department  has  just  recently  Im- 
plemented the  revised  Section  236  program 
and  plans  on  an  annual  reservation  levd 
of  100.000  xmlts,  for  which  the  Department 
already  has  sufficient  funds.  With  the  pro- 
posed additional  authorization,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  expected  to  leeerve  S2S,000 
units  to  1977.  This  would  represent  an  un- 
precedented level  of  activity.  Mcweover,  saeh 
production  levels  would  require  over  1.900 
additional  staff  years  for  proeesstog  alone. 
This  does  not  Include  workload  related  to 
Inspection  during  construction  or  manage- 
ment and  servicing  once  the  units  are  com- 
pleted. 

Aside  from  staff  needed  for  the  Section 
235  program,  the  Imposition  of  such  a  vol- 
ume of  work  could  undermine  quality  proc- 
essing. I  genuinely  fear  that  the  result  would 
be  the  dreadful  situation  we  have  had  In 
recent  years,  tbe  consequences  of  exoes- 
8lve  production  levels  and  hasty,  poorly 
conducted  processing. 

The  program  we  have  planned  for  1977 — 
100.000  units — Is  a  rea.'sonable  level,  which 
can  be  accomplished  without  a  sacrifice  of 
quality.  We  are  optimistic  that  we  can  meet 
this  production  target  while  avoiding  the 
pitfalls  of  the  original  program. 

EXTENBIOir  AND  EXPANSION  OF  SI 8  (B) 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  make  518(b) 
a  permanent  part  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  with  expanded  programmatic  param- 
eters. The  original  S18(b)  was  enacted  to 
deal  with  problems  associated  with  Ii^psee 
In  PHA  processing  affecting  lower  Ineome 
home  purchasers;  the  extension  to  the  1974 
Act  matotatoed  this  basic  focus.  Section  9 
would  now  expand  this  program  to  a  general, 
permanent  feature  of  the  FHA  operation, 
without  regard  to  whether  there  has  been  a 


showing  of  comparable  need  or  whether  ^e 
618(b)  approach  Is  an  appropriate  way  oA 
dealing  with  the  need. 

It  could  make  the  taxpayer  liable  for  a 
clatoi  made  by  the  piirchaae  of  any  home 
more  than  1  year  old  covered  by  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance,  bcused  on  failure  of  the  ap- 
praiser to  detect  any  structural  or  other 
major  defect  affecting  use  or  llvabillty.  The 
clsilms  may  be  retroactive  to  January  1973. 

The  problems  with  this  provision  extend 
beyond  Its  cost  and  staffing  Implications. 
which  are  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  rea- 
sonable precision.  The  conttouatlon  and  ex- 
pansion of  618(b)  to  the  form  to  which  It  ap- 
pears In  the  bill  will  add  a  new  element  to 
FHA  Insurance  which  will  add  to  costs  and 
complicate  processing  without  providing  to 
homeowners  the  benefits  of  true  Insurance. 
In  the  long  run  this  can  only  weeJcen  further 
the  role  of  the  basic  FHA  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  relation  to  other  forms  of  h^e 
financing.  In  this  respect,  I  think  It  Is  paX' 
ticularly  Inappropriate  for  the  Coztgrees — 
with  no  showing  of  emergency  need— to  en- 
act such  a  major  change  In  the  FHA  basic 
program  to  advance  of  the  Congressional  re- 
view of  the  role  and  future  of  FHA  which 
I  hope  will  take  place  next  year. 

SECTION    202 — HOUSING   FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAFFED 

The  approval  of  an  additional  $2.5  billion 
to  direct  loan  authority  as  tocluded  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  bill  Imposes  an  unrealistic 
goal.  This  level  of  authority  would  provide 
for  an  additional  100,000  units  which,  to 
terms  of  processing  requirements,  would 
necessitate  an  additional  300  staff  years  to 
excess  of  the  level  tocluded  to  the  budget 
for  this  fimctlon.  Budget  authority  and  staff- 
ing Increases  of  this  magnitude  place  an  to- 
tolerable  burden  on  limited  budgetary  re- 
sources. 

The  budget  recommends  our  proceeding 
with  a  Section.  202  program  to  the  form  of  a 
permanent  loan  program  as  directed  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  The  level  proposed  to  the 
budget — $376  million — \s  a  reasonable  one 
which  balances  our  staff  resources  with  the 
popularity  of  the  program. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  although  the 
program  has  been  arbltrarUy  removed  from 
budget  totals.  It  still  Impacts  on  Treasury 
borrowings  and  on  Interest  rates  to  the  same 
fashion  as  If  It  were  to  the  budget.  This 
legislative  "closing  of  Qie  eyes"  does  not 
change  reality. 

COMMUNTTT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  philosophical  basis  for  Title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  was  that  within  broad  guldeltoes  local 
governments  should  set  their  own  conmiu- 
nlty  development  priorities.  As  compared  with 
the  categorical  programs  It  replaced,  the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  program  Is 
more  flexible,  easier  for  local  government  to 
underst<md  and  work  with,  and  less  staff 
totenslve  at  the  Fed«^  level. 

The  bill  woTild  represent  a  substantial  re- 
version to  the  categorical  approach.  Section 
12  would  reestablish  the  Section  312  rehabili- 
tation loan  program  at  a  funding  level  of 
$150  mUllon.  despite  the  fact  that  to  1976. 
block  grant  communltlee  targeted  9%  or  more 
than  $230  million,  of  the  block  grant  funds 
for  rehabilitation  activities.  This  Is  more 
than  triple  the  reservation  level  we  have  ex- 
perienced under  the  312  program.  The  funds 
under  the  312  program  will  be  spent  to  ac- 
cordance with  a  Federal  rather  than  a  local 
priority  and  will  divert  the  Department's 
community  development  staff  from  the  block 
grant  program. 

The  expansion  of  the  Section  701  compre- 
hensive planning  program  by  Section  13  of 
the  bill  raises  similar  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment has  proposed  that  $26  million  be  avail- 
able under  this  program  for  units  of  looeJ 
government  which  do  not  receive  funds  un- 


der the  block  grant  program.  But  expanding 
the  program  to  $100  million  and  thereby 
enlarging  the  class  of  eligible  oommunltles 
Is  once  agato  to  assert  Federal  over  local 
priorities  and  to  separate  the  funding  and 
administration  of  planning  from  the  com- 
munity development  activity  which  oxight  to 
be  the  end  product  of  the  planning  process. 

To  perpetuate  categorlccJ  programs  when 
the  purposes  they  were  designed  to  serve  are 
better  achieved  under  the  block  grant  pro- 
gram Is  particularly  Inappropriate  to  light 
of  the  fact  that  funding  under  the  block 
grant  program  will  be  $446  million  more  to 
FT  1977  than  it  was  In  FY  1976. 

Finally,  depending  upon  unit  mix  and  con- 
tractual terms.  implementatlcHi  of  the  bill 
would  reqiiire  an  Increase  to  budget  author- 
ity of  between  $12.9  blUlon  and  $17.7  bU- 
llon.  Such  an  tocrease  would  be  wasteful  and 
flscally  irresponsible.  For  the  reasons  ouUined 
to  this  letter,  among  others,  it  will  not  {no- 
vide  local  government  or  low  tocome  persons 
with  the  benefits  totended  by  the  1974  Act. 

Accordingly.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  S.S296  If  enacted  to  Its  present 
form.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  It  would  concur  to  this 
recommendation. 
Sincerely. 

Carla  A.  Hills. 


"ALCOHOL:  WHAT'S  IN  IT  FOR  ME?" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile DeUnquency,  I  have  beccme  In- 
creasingly distressed  over  the  alarmlncr 
escalation  of  alcoholism  amcmg  onir  young 
people.  AlccdioUsm  has  been  called  this 
country's  largest  untreated,  treatable 
illness.  Alcohol,  of  course,  is  a  drug  with 
a  high  potential  for  addiction  and  it 
affects  old  and  young  alike.  Recent 
studies,  in  fact,  show  that  1  teenager  out 
of  every  20  has  a  drinking  problem.  Tlie 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism  rqwrts 
that  in  1972  ttie  age  of  the  youngest 
alcoholic  who  came  to  their  sttentiaa 
dropped  from  14  to  12.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  our  young  people  are  edu- 
cated and  Informed  of  the  consequences 
of  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Maurice  and  Blanche  Frink  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  have  produced  a  film  entitled,  "Al- 
cohol: What's  In  It  For  Me?"  which  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  ctf  my 
colleagues.  Without  preaching  or  philos- 
ophizing, this  innovative  and  important 
educational  film  is  designed  especially 
for  youngsters  11  to  14  years  old.  "By 
considering  the  nonharmful  effects  of 
controlled  use,  the  film  allows  the  viewer 
to  draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions.  It 
warns  of  the  dangers,  admits  the  bene- 
ficial possibilities,  and  suggests  social  and 
Individual  i4>proaches  to  the  n.S.  prob- 
Iwa.  of  young  akxdiollcs. 

The  Elkhart  CcHnmimity  School  system 
provided  valuable  cooperation,  faculties, 
and  students  for  Maurice  and  Blanche 
FYlnk's  production  along  with  other  con- 
cerned Elkhart  citizens,  churches,  and 
government  agencies.  Dr.  Frank  A. 
Seizas,  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism;  Dr.  Patricia 
O'Oorman,  NCA  Director,  Department  of 
Prevention  and  Education;  and  Edward 
O.  Albrie^t.  teacher  and  coach,  Brook- 
dale  Junior  High  School,  E3khart,  Ind.. 
served  as  script  consultants  and  advisors. 
The  fflm  will  be  distributed  by  Perennial 
Education,  Inc.  of  Northfleld.  HL 
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DP  THE  POCKET 
CO  ^TTROVERSY 


Mr.  KENNEDY. :  At.  President,  on  April 
13.  1976,  the  Depa  -tment  of  Justice  an- 
noimced  that  it  wDuld  no  longer  oppose 
brought  to  settle  the 
scope  of  the  Presid<  nt's  pocket  veto  power 
imder  article  I,  seqtion  7,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution. 

Henceforth,  according  to  the  decision 
made  by  Presiden ;  Ford,  a  pocket  veto 
will  be  used  only  c  uring  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  Con  rress  at  the  end  of  its 
second  session.  Du:  ing  all  other  adjourn' 
Intrasession  adjoimi- 
ments,  such  as  ths  recent  Easter  recess 
and  the  simimer  adjournment,  and  the 
intersession   adjournment   between   the 
first  and  second  sessions  of  a  Congress — 
use  a  normal  or  re- 
pocket  veto.  That  is, 
return  the  bill  to  Con- 
the 


Department  of  Justice 
the  only  requirement 
for  the  use  of  noi  mal  vetoes  during  an 
adjournment  is  th  it  tiie  Senate  or  Hoizse 
jflQcers  to  receive  a 
the  adjournment.  In 
recent  years,  the  Senate  and  House  have 
routinely  made  such  designations  dur- 
ing adjournments  and  the  practice  will 
certainly  continue. 

President  Ford's  recent  action  is  a  gen- 
erous and  complete  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  Congress  and  its  role  in  the 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation,  and  I 
welcome  the  President's  decision. 

The  current  controversy  began  in  1970, 
when  President  N  xon  used  a  pocket  veto 
to  nullify  the  Faiiily  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine Act  during  tl  e  5-day  Christmas  re- 
cess of  Congress  that  year.  In  August 
1974,  in  a  lawsui ;  I  initiated,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  riled  that  this  pocket 
veto  was  imconst  tutional.  See  Kennedy 
V.  Sampson.  511 P  2d  430  (1974) . 


President  Ford's  recent  action  Involves 
a  second  law  suit  I  had  brought,  which 
was  pending  before  Judge  John  J.  Sirica 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  suit  concerned  a  pock- 
et veto  by  President  Nixon  during  the  in- 
tersession adjournment  of  Congress  in 
January  1974,  and  a  pocket  veto  by  Pres- 
ident Ford  during  the  31 -day  intrasession 
adjourrunent  for  the  congressional  elec- 
tions in  November  1974.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  filed  a  statement  with  the 
court  consenting  to  the  entry  of  a  judg- 
ment in  my  favor  in  this  litigation,  and 
Judge  Sirica  has  now  ordered  the  judg- 
ment to  be  entered. 

Over  the  years,  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  supported  the  effort  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto.  In  par- 
ticular, Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  of 
North  Carolina  was  especially  active  in 
defending  the  role  of  Congress  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  his  strong  leadership  in  pro- 
tecting this  important  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lative prerogatives  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution.  I  also  conmiend  the  Senate 
and  House  leadership  for  their  strong 
support  during  the  litigation  and  for  the 
effective  steps  taken  to  insure  that  the 
pocket  vetoes  in  question  could  be  suc- 
cessfully challenged  in  the  courts. 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  members  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  saying  how 
pleased  I  am  that  this  decades-old  con- 
troversy between  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses over  the  scope  of  the  pocket  veto 
power  is  now  finally  ended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nouncement of  April  13,  1976.  the  De- 
partment's statement  filed  the  same  day 
in  the  District  Court,  and  the  order  of 
Judge  Sirica  of  April  21,  1976  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice — April  13,   1976 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced  to- 
day that  it  will  no  longer  oppose  a  suit  ques- 
tioning the  scope  of  Presidential  authority  to 
use  the  pocket  veto. 

Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi  said  the 
action  was  based  on  a  Presidential  decision 
concerning  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto. 

Vetoes  are  provided  for  in  Article  1,  Section 
7  of  the  Constitution. 

That  section  requires  the  President  to  act 
on  a  bill  within  10  days,  Sundays  excepted. 
He  may  sign  it  into  law.  Or  he  may  return 
It  with  his  objections  to  whichever  chamber 
It  originated  In,  which  constitutes  the  usual, 
or  "return,"  veto.  If  Congress  remains  in 
session  and  the  President  does  not  act  within 
10  days,  the  bill  becomes  law. 

A  "pocket"  veto  occurs  when  the  President 
falls  to  sign  a  bill  within  that  period  and 
the  Congress,  by  its  adjournment  during  that 
period,  prevents  Its  return.  It  takes  its  name 
from  early  references  to  a  President  putting 
unwanted  legislation  In  his  pocket. 

The  present  suit  was  filed  January  29,  1974, 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.  Mass.), 
raising  the  question  whether  two  bills  passed 
by  Congress  but  not  signed  by  the  President 
had  become  law. 

One  of  the  bills  amended  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  permit  buses 
purchased  under  that  Act  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide charter  bus  services.  The  time  for  Presi- 
dential approval  of  that  bill  expired  during 
an  intra-session  adjournment  of  Congress. 


The  other  bill  amended  the  Vocational  Be- 
babUltatlon  Act  by  extending  the  authorlza. 
tlon  of  appropriations  for  certain  programs 
for  the  handicapped  for  one  year,  mnir^ng 
certain  changes  In  federal  programs  for  blind 
persons,  and  providing  for  the  convening  of 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
Individuals.  The  time  for  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  that  blU  expired  during  an  inter- 
session adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  these  biUe 
have  been  superseded  by  subsequent  enact- 
ments. 

The  Attorney  General  said.  In  announcing 
the  Department's  position,  that: 

"President  Ford  has  determined  that  be 
wUl  use  the  return  veto  rather  than  the 
pocket  veto  during  Intra-sesslon  and  Inter- 
session recesses  and  adjournments  of  the 
Congress,  provided  that  the  House  of  Con- 
gress to  which  the  bill  and  the  Presldentli 
objections  must  be  returned  according  to  the 
Constitution  has  specifically  authorized  an 
officer  or  other  agent  to  receive  return  vetoei 
during  such  periods." 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  CivU  Action  No.  74-194] 
Statement 
Edward     M.     Kennedy,     Plaintiff,     versus 
Thomas  M.  Jones  and  Jack  M.  Eckerd,  De- 
fendants. 

Defendants  hereby  consent  to  the  entry  of 
a  Judgment  as  prayed  for  in  the  supple- 
mental complaint  and  In  plaintiff's  motioo 
for  siunmary  Judgment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rex  E.  Lee. 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

EmO.   J.   SiLBERT, 

U.S.  Attorney, 
Stttart  E.  ScmFFER, 
Attorney,    Department    of    Justice   At- 
torneys far  Defendants. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  ot 

Coliunbla,  Civil  Action  No.  74-1941 

Order 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Plaintiff,  versus 
Thomas  M.  Jones  and  Jack  M.  Eckerd,  De- 
fendants. 

The  Court  having  considered  the  plaintiff's 
supplemental  complaint  and  plaintiff's  mo- 
tion for  summary  Judgment,  and  the  entire 
file  In  this  case;  and  the  defendants  having 
filed  a  statement  of  consent  to  entry  of  Judg- 
ment with  the  Court  on  AprU  13,  1978,  it 
appears  to  the  Court  that  the  plaintiff  Is 
entitled  to  entry  of  Judgment. 

It  Is  therefore  this  21st  day  of  April.  1978, 

Ordered  that  plaintiff's  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  be,  and  the  same  hereby  to, 
granted;  and  It  is 

Further  ordered  that  Judgment  be  entered 
for  the  plaintiff  In  the  above  entitled  matter. 

John  J.  Sirica, 
U.S.  District  Judge. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST:   1976 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  vis- 
ited the  Middle  East  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  visit,  he  met  with 
the  heads  of  state  and  government  oflfi- 
cials  in  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, Iraq,  Iran,  and  Israel.  Senator 
Stevenson  thoughtfully  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  report  of  this  trip, 
filed  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  I  commend  this  report  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  suppose  it  has  become  a  cliche  to  say 
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that  the  Middle  East  is  a  mystifying  area 
fraught  with  danger,  complexity,  and 
promise.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  I,  too, 
traveled  to  the  Middle  East;  and  I  am 
Initmately  familiar  with  the  difflculties 
involved  in  reducing  the  myriad  im- 
pressions received  there  in  a  short  span 
of  time  to  a  collection  of  cogent  and 
meaningfiUly  analytical  observations. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  done  just 
that,  and  I  believe  that  his  report  con- 
stitutes an  extremely  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  public  fvmd  of  knowledge 
available  on  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  brief  statement,  I  could  not 
hope  to  do  Justice  to  the  broad  range 
of  observations  offered  by  this  most 
thoughtful  analysis;  however,  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  small  segment  of  this 
report  which,  to  me,  indicates  the  depth 
of  Senator  Stevenson's  perception  ot 
this  troubling  and  complex  area  of  the 
world.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he  says, 
and  I  quote: 

The  rhetoric  of  the  Middle  East,  some  of 
It  heard  In  the  VB..  enlarges  for  all  Its  pas- 
sionate participants  an  already  large  and 
dangerous  conflict.  An  outsider  Is  struck 
by  the  convergence  of  interests  recognized 
in  private  and  concealed  in  pubUc.  A  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  differences  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  will  require  the  Intercession  of  out- 
side Influences  unlnflamed  by  Imagined,  as 
well  as  real,  differences. 

In  our  continuing  consideration  of  the 
many  issues  involved  in  the  Middle  East, 
I  believe  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
keep  in  mind  that  quote,  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  this  most  valuable  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
Stevenson's  report  "The  Middle  East; 
1976"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Some  Conclusions 

If  there  Is  a  single  message  to  be  found 
In  the  foregoing  observations,  drawn  from  a 
day,  or  two,  or  three  In  each  of  six  Middle 
Eastern  capitals  and  Tehran,  It  Is  that  there 
are  no  ready  answers  to  any  of  the  policy 
questions  In  this  politically  complex,  eco- 
nomically rich,  and  emotionally  charged  area 
of  the  world.  Step-by-step  diplomacy  has 
run  its  course.  The  Impasse  has  resumed. 
Each  of  the  parties  assumes  that  time  Is  on 
its  side.  Each  Is  probably  wrong. 

Both  sides  can  lose  should  there  be  an- 
other round  of  fighting,  and  always  lurking 
In  the  wings  is  the  brutal  threat  of  Great 
Power  confrontation.  One  of  the  end-pro- 
ducts of  step-by-step  diplomacy  has  been 
to  raise  the  level  of  American  commitment 
In  the  area  and  to  limit  the  options  as  ten- 
sion heightens.  A  continued  Impasse  favors 
radical  elements  and  Increases  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  Soviet  exploitation  of  a  mounting 
crisis.  A  new  constellation  of  forces,  disturb- 
ing In  its  ImpUcations,  is  emerging. 

President  Sadat,  a  moderate,  has  lost  his 
position  of  leadership  in  the  Arab  world. 
If  he  and  his  government  are  to  survive,  he 
will  have  to  show  concrete  achievement  as  a 
result  of  the  Sinai  gamble.  His  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  cut."  For  some  of  his  needs 
he  is  relying  upon  the  United  States.  If  he 
faUs,  he  will  be  replaced  by  more  radical 
leadership.  Egypt's  return  to  the  Soviet  orbit 
will  then  become  more  likely. 

Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  has  been 
pushed  into  the  ascendency  by  the  Slnal 
Accords.  His  sphere  of  influence  now  Includes 
Lebanon. 


The  Influence  of  King  Husaeln.  aoother 
moderate.  Is  correspondingly  diminished.  He 
and  Assad  are  currently  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative maneuvering  the  ImpUcations  of  which 
are  not  at  all  clear. 

The  Palestinians  are  by  general  agreement 
the  nub  of  the  problem. 

Although  badly  divided,  they  have  steadily 
Increased  In  numbers,  economic  and  military 
strength,  and  seriousness  of  purpoee.  They 
cannot  be  left  out  of  any  Middle  East  settle- 
ment. Their  lack  of  unity  Is  reflected  In  the 
lack  of  unity  within  the  top  ranks  of  the 
PLO,  but  there  is  no  organization  other  than 
the  PLO  with  a  broadly  recognized  claim  to 
represent  the  Palestinians. 

The  rich  Arab  states  of  the  Gulf  can  pro- 
vide almost  limitless  financial  support  to  any 
movement  they  choose  and  are  now  capable 
of  throwing  military  p)ower  onto  the  scales 
as  weU. 

Israel,  as  always,  bears  heavy  burdens,  and 
looks  to  the  United  States  to  assume  over 
«1  billion  of  a  $2  bUUon  budget  deficit  by 
writing  off  repajrments  for  arms  deliveries,  as 
weU  as  by  maintaining  the  flow  of  support 
through  bond  subscriptions  and  other  mas- 
sive private  efforts  by  the  Jewish  community. 
An  Israeli  government  with  a  precarious 
majority  Is  too  weak  to  prevent  certain  ac- 
tions by  Israeli  citizens  which  are  highly  pro- 
vacatlve  to  the  Palestinians,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  new  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank.  The  Slnal  Accords  are  unpopular 
In  Israel,  and  the  government  Is  accused  of 
giving  up  Slnal  oU  and  strategic  passes  In  ex- 
change for  Egyptian  commitments,  such  as 
rights  of  Suez  Canal  passage  for  Israeli  car- 
goes, which  can  be  revoked  at  any  time.  Even 
the  modest.  Indeed  almost  meaningless,  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States,  on  Israel's  be- 
hsaf,  sound  out  In  neighboring  capitals  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  "termination  of  the  state  of 
war"  touched  off  a  heated  debate  in  the 
Israeli  Cabinet. 

Time  Is  running  out — again.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  United  States  Is  paralyzed  by 
its  election  and  Israel  wUl  be  paralyzed  by 
its  own  elections  in  1977.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  let  this  happen.  A  new  order  of  statesman- 
ship Is  required  from  both  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislative  Branches.  For  too  long  Con- 
gress has  meddled  or  gone  along  without  any 
real  understanding  of  Middle  Eastern  poU- 
tlcs.  Neither  the  United  States,  nor  Israel,  nor 
any  of  the  Arab  states  will  lie  served  by  con- 
tinued Ignorance  or  the  expediencies  of  elec- 
tion year  politics. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  harness  the  com- 
mon interests  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  search  for  peace.  All  of 
them,  Arabs  as  weU  as  Israelis,  value  na- 
tional Independence.  All  fear  Soviet  Influ- 
ence or.  as  some  would  put  It.  Russian  Im- 
perialism. All  attach  a  high  priority  to  In- 
ternal development.  (Even  the  Iraqis  took 
pains  to  suggest  that  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  are  separable.)  Continued 
hostilities  are  Inconsistent  with  the  alms 
of  all  states  for  Independence  and  their  own 
national  development.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
anyone  beneflts  from  continued  political  In- 
stabUity  In  the  Middle  East,  except  possibly 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  views  of  respected  authorities  who 
regard  the  option  of  war  as  the  only  way  out 
are  deeply  depressing.  They  see  a  war  as 
p>erhaps  better  sooner  rather  than  later  be- 
cause the  level  of  potential  violence  only 
Increases  as  arms  are  prefected  and  stock - 
pUed.  Such  a  war  would,  according  to  this 
argument,  bring  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  so  frlghtenlngly  close  to  the 
brink  that  they  would  accept  the  alternative 
of  enforcing  a  dictated  peace  upon  the  con- 
flicting parties. 

The  attitudes  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
a  matter  of  public  record.  It  may  see  Its 
Interests  as  best  served  by  continuing  in- 
stabUity  in  the  Middle  East.  It  may  also  see 
that  such  Instability  will  Inevitably  lead  to 


a  oonfrontotlon  with  the  United  States  which 
woiild  serve  no  one's  Interest.  Soviet  per- 
formance should  be  viewed  within  the  con- 
text of  detente.  Its  Intwests  can  be  weU 
served  by  playing  a  constructive  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
detente  If  It  begins  In  this  part  of  the  world 
to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  detente. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Slnal  Accords 
was  the  vlrtuoeo  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  accompanied  Its  formulation. 
Soviet  sensiblUties,  bruised  then,  could  be 
assuaged  by  a  role  with  the  United  States  in 
the  formulation  of  a  negotiating  process  and 
the  principles  to  govern  an  overall  settlement. 

It  Is  an  avenue  which  should  be  explored. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  should  agree  to  a  Joint 
search  for  a  settlement  In  the  BiUddle  East, 
It  should  be  possible  to  develop  an  agreement 
on  the  general  principles  of  such  a  settle- 
ment and  the  multilateral  process  for  reach- 
ing It.  If  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
should  be  blocked  by  quarrels  over  Pal- 
estinian representation,  then  the  questions 
of  representation  might  be  left  to  negotia- 
tion. But  the  other  elements  of  a  settlement. 
Including  Israeli  withdrawals  and  guaran- 
tees of  territorial  Integrity,  are  capable  of 
rough  definition  in  principles  for  negotiation. 

All  parties  to  the  decades-long  Middle 
Eastern  conflict  have  something  to  gain  from 
a  negotiated  solution,  whether  the  objectives 
are  guaranteed  national  security,  the  Uftlng 
of  embargoes,  freedom  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, freedom  of  emigration,  recovery  of  oc- 
cupied territory,  a  homeland,  or  unrestricted 
access  to  places  of  worship.  The  United 
States,  deeply  and  inextricably  Involved  to 
the  conflict  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  has  Its  own  stake  In  a  settle- 
ment— a  much  more  Important  stake  than 
oil  or  export  markets.  Americans  may  not  see 
the  Issues  as  those  of  life  or  death,  as  they 
are  seen  by  the  direct  participants  in  the 
confrontation,  but  another  Arab-IsraeU  war 
risks  the  danger  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  virtually  assures  a  depression  In  the 
West.  This  Is  the  fatal  direction  In  which  a 
continued  Middle  Eastern  Impasse  leads  us. 


PASSIVE  RESTRAINTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  a  decade  now,  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  has  been 
evaluating  the  beneflts  that  would  accrue 
to  the  public  from  passive  restraint  sys- 
tems in  general  and  the  air  cushion  re- 
straint system  in  particular. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  all  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  doing — evaluating  the 
beneflts  of  the  airbag  system.  While  It  Is 
true  that  for  more  than  7  years  now  the 
Department's  standards  have  sought  to 
make  passive  restraints  the  law  of  the 
land,  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  are 
not  yet  required  to  install  these  lifesav- 
ing  systems.  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  on  the 
verge  once  again  of  embarking  on  a  new 
initiative  to  require  paissive  restraint  sys- 
tems. I  await  this  new  action  and  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  each 
member  of  the  public  will  have  access  to 
this  lifesaving  technology. 

The  April  1976  issue  of  "Consumer  Re- 
ports" contains  an  outstanding  article 
which  summarizes  the  state  of  airbag 
technology  and  the  advantages  of  the 
airbag  versus  seatbelt  S3^tems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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WHAT  BVB  HAPPPNID  TO  AlK  BAGS? 

It  was  in  1969  tbat  the  Federal  Ooveminent 
flret  proposed  maBdatory  "passive  re- 
straints"— safety  devl:es  that  operate  In  a 
crash  without  any  ad  Ion  on  the  part  of  the 
car's  occupants.  In  th  i  seven  years  since,  the 
data  that  has  been  ajcumulated  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  air  bifs,  the  most  developed 
passive-restraint  Idea,  Indicates  that  they 
could  save  thousands  of  lives  each  year.  Yet 
the  proposal  for  mand  itcry  passive  restraints 
remains  Just  a  propos  il.  It  bas  been  studied, 
restudled.  postponed,  and  postponed  again. 

As  this  Issue  goes  t)  press,  It's  understood 
the  NaUonal  Hlghwas  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  ht  s  laid  before  Secretary 
of  Transportation  WUlam  T.  Coleman  Jr. 
several  options  that  lould  eventually  put  a 
passive  restraint  In  every  new  car  Soxirces  In 
Washington  charactei  Ize  the  NHTSA  options 
as  being  most  easllj  met  by  the  gradual 
pbaee-ln  air  bags  ov  sr  a  nxunber  of  years, 
perhaps  startmg  wlti  the  driver's  side  of 
large  cars  In  1980. 

CU  believes  that  pssslve  restraints  are  es- 
sential now  that  Deti  olt  has  begun  a  major, 
and  necessary,  redeslg  n  of  cars  to  make  them 
smaller,  lighter,  and  therefore  more  energy- 
efficient.  Without  new  safety  devices,  smaller 
cars  will  Inevitably  1«  ad  to  a  higher  rate  of 
deaths  and  serious  iDjuries  resulting  from 
automobile  accidents  As  the  accompanying 
report  details,  small  c  ars  are  simply  less  safe 
than  big  ones,  other  things  being  eqvial. 

Air  bags  can't  change  that  equation.  But 
they  can  make  all  can ,  large  and  small,  much 
safer.  For  one  thing,  air  bags  provide  more 
protection  than  sent  belts  in  head-on 
crashes,  the  cost  common  type  of  accident. 
And  they  protect  against  injuries  in  more 
severe  accidents — thit  is,  accidents  occur- 
ring at  higher  speeds*  And  air  bags  vrtll  pro- 
tect more  occupants]  since  one  needn't  do 
tmythlng  to  gain  their  protection  in  a  crash. 
(For  maximum  prote<  tlon,  however,  lap  belts 
should  be  worn  even  in  a  car  equipped  with 
air  bags,  to  hold  yon  in  place  during  roll- 
overs, and  to  p>osltlon  you  to  retain  control  of 
the  car  during  shjrp  accident-avoidance 
maneuvers. ) 

Air  bags  have  been  proved  effective  In  big 
cars;  Oeneral  Motors  already  offers  them  as 
options  in  some  mode  Ls.  Small  cars  have  pre- 
sented greater  technl  ;al  difficulties,  since  an 
air  bag  must  deploy  faster  In  a  small  car 
and  in  less  space.  Manufacturers  of  air  bag 
components  say  the  !  tate  of  the  art  Is  such 
that  air  bags  can  new  be  Installed  even  in 
suboompacts.  CU  haj  learned  that  G«neral 
Motors  has  experlmes  Hied  with  air  bags  In  the 
Chevette,  the  smallest  American  car,  and 
considers  the  experim  ent  a  success.  Last  May 
at  a  Govemment-sp  jnsored  safety  confer- 
ence, a  QM  spokesmaii  said,  "Certainly  we  be- 
lieve [air  bags]  are  rdlable  or  we  would  not 
be  selling  them."  Fori  Motor  Co.,  which  has 
equipped  831  of  Its  972  Mercurya  with  air 
bags,  reported  that  there  have  been  "no 
known  system  malf u:  ictlons  In  accident  sit- 
uations, nor  any  occ  irrences  of  Inadvertent 
deployment"  In  the  estimated  30  mUlion 
miles  these  cars  hav(   traveled. 

Nevertheless,  one  can  expect  the  auto- 
makers to  lobby  vlgoi  ously  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  Congress  t<j  ovemile  any  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  action.  Detroit  may 
gain  a  sympathetic  e>r  among  Congressmen, 
who  well  remember  tie  public  outcry  In  1974 
against  the  safety-bjelt  Interlock  system — 
the  system  that  prevented  a  driver  from 
starting  the  engine  mtU  safety  belts  were 
fastened.  Congress  re  icted  not  only  by  ban- 
ning the  interlock  but  by  requiring  the 
NHTSA  to  delay  flniJ  rules  on  passive  re- 
straints until  Congiess  reviewed  the  pro- 
posals. 

Defenders  of  the  interlock  say  that  no 
matter  how  oneroiis  1 1  was,  at  least  it  forced 
more  people  to  buclle  up.  Although  more 


people  buckled  up  in  1974  models  than  in 
earlier  cars  with  safety  belts,  th©  interlocks 
may  have  had  leas  to  do  with  that  advance 
than  is  generally  thought.  Late  last  year  the 
NHTSA  sponsored  a  study  involving  large- 
scale  roadside  observations  of  occupants  in 

1974  cars,  all  of  which  had  the  interlock,  and 
in  1975  cars,  almost  all  of  which  lacked  inter- 
locks. The  study  showed  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  occupants  of  1974  cars  were  belted.  In 

1975  models,  in  which  there  Is  no  compulsion 
to  wear  belts,  an  even  higher  percentage  (46 
per  cent)  of  occupants  were  belted. 

Those  results  suggest  that  it  wasn't  the 
Interlock  alone  that  resulted  In  wider  use  of 
belts;  It  was  also  the  Increasing  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  belts  themselves.  It  was 
In  the  1974  model  year  that  the  three-point 
lap-and-shoulder  belt  system,  which  you  can 
put  on  by  making  a  single  connection,  re- 
placed the  tangle  of  unconnected  belt  sec- 
tions Installed  In  most  earlier  domestic 
models.  It  was  in  that  year,  too,  that  the 
inertia  reel,  which  permits  relative  freedom 
of  movement,  came  into  wide  use  In  domestic 
cars.  Some  of  the  newer  American  models, 
including  the  Cadillac  Seville,  the  Chevrolet 
Chevette,  the  Dodge  Aspen,  and  the  Plym- 
outh Volare,  Incorporate  still  more  comfort- 
able safety-belt  systems. 

WHY    AIR    BAGS? 

With  the  design  of  belts  improving  and 
holding  out  the  promise  of  greater  public 
acceptance,  why  now  encourage  the  added 
expense  of  air  bags? 

Since  the  states  appear  unwilling  to  pass 
laws  requiring  the  occupants  of  cars  to  wear 
belts,  it's  likely  that  large  numbers  of  auto 
occupants  will  remain  unprotected,  a  danger 
to  themselves  and  others  on  the  road.  Air 
bags,  in  contrast  to  safety  belts,  are  always  In 
place,  ready  to  protect  front-seat  occupants 
from  the  most  common  crashes  with  no  ac- 
tion on  the  occupants'  part. 

Crash  tests  have  demonstrated  that  an 
average  person  In  a  properly  adjusted  belt 
system  is  on  the  threshold  of  serious  injury 
when  the  car  hits  a  solid,  fixed  barrier  head- 
on  30  mph.  (Such  a  30-mph  crash  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  cars  of  the  same  size  crashing 
head-on,  each  going  30  mph,  or  to  one  car 
crashing  straight  Into  a  parked  car  at  60 
mph). 

In  general,  today's  air  bags  are  considered 
to  provide  good  protection  up  to  a  "barrier- 
equivalent  velocity"  of  40  mph.  Researchers 
working  on  advanced  air  bag  systems  say  it 
may  be  possible  to  provide  protection  up  to 
50  mph.  An  NHTSA  safety  official  says  that 
humans  crash-testing  cars  with  safety  belts 
reach  their  limit  of  tolerance  for  discomfort 
at  a  barrier-equivalent  speed  of  about  14  or 
16  mph.  But,  he  notes,  "even  with  OM  air 
bags  that  are  now  considered  obsolete, 
volunteers  have  gone  30  to  35  mph,  and  there 
was  no  physiological  indication  they  were 
reaching  a  limit;  it  was  Just  that  the  test 
protocol  didn't  call  for  more  severe  crashes." 

Some  automakers,  such  as  Volvo,  have 
worked  extensively  on  air  bag  development 
and  designed  their  cars  to  be  fitted  with  air 
bags  without  major  modifications.  Other 
automakers  have  Ignored  air  bags.  Manu- 
facturers of  air  bag  components  have  legiti- 
mately refused  to  invest  In  production  facili- 
ties until  they  know  what  the  Government 
will  require.  So  although  air  bags  are  tech- 
nologically feasible  today,  it  will  take  at 
least  two  or  three  years  to  start  up  the  pro- 
duction lines.  That  s  why  any  Government 
proposal  is  expected  to  be  gradual 

WHAT'S  AVAOABLE  NOW? 

A  constimer  who  wants  the  considerable 
protection  of  an  air  bag  now  has  but  two 
choices.  One  Is  to  buy  a  new  Buick,  Olda- 
mobile,  or  Cadillac  and  order  the  $316  air 
bag  that  General  Motors  offers  as  optional 
equipment  on  its  big  cars  only.  If  you  intend 
to  buy  a  large  car  anyway,  the  availability  of 


air  bags  on  these  GM  cars  Is  definitely  a 
factor  worth  considering.  The  OM  air  bag 
protects  both  the  driver  and  the  passenger 
In  the  front  seat. 

But  there's  another  choice  for  those  who 
aren't  in  the  market  for  a  big  car  or  for  any 
new  car.  A  small  Florida  company  called 
Control  Laser  Corp.  sells  air  bags  that  can 
be  installed  on  the  driver's  side  for  most 
cars.  Price :  $75,  plus  $2  for  shipping. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
mlnlBtration  tested  Control  Laser  air  bags 
in  two  1972  Mercury  Montereya  equipped 
with  instrumented  dummies  and  automatic 
crash  recorders.  Control  Laser  states  Its  air 
bags  will  not  deploy  in  fixed-barrier  crashes 
at  speeds  up  to  15  mph;  the  Control  Laser 
device  did  not  deploy  in  a  crash  test  at  12 
mph. 

The  bags  did  inflate,  as  they  should,  dur- 
ing two  barrier  crashes  at  higher  speeds.  At 
30.8  mph,  the  recorded  forces  on  the  dimuny's 
head  indicated  that  an  average  person  should 
have  escaped  serious  head  injury  in  such  a 
crash.  Injvirles  in  a  crash  at  41.1  mph  would 
probably  have  been  severe,  but  much  lees 
severe  than  If  there  were  no  protection  at  all. 
Thus,  the  device  seems  to  meet  Control 
Laser's  claim  that  it  will  protect  drivers  In 
a  crash  equivalent  to  a  30  mph  barrier  crash. 

Control  Laser  says  it  has  no  reports  of  ac- 
cidental deployments  of  any  of  the  3000  air 
bags  it  has  sold  in  the  three  years  It  has  been 
making  them.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Control  Laser  device  is  small  enough  so 
that  you  can  see  the  road  and  grip  the  steer- 
ing wheel  even  during  a  deployment. 

CU  ordered  two  Control  Laser  air  bags 
anonymously  to  check  on  Installation  diffi- 
culties. The  air  bag  is  compact  (614  inches  In 
diameter)  and  does  not  require  electrical 
connections.  You  Install  it  on  the  hub  of 
the  steering  wheel  with  an  adapter;  the 
adapter  replaces  the  nut  that  holds  the  steer- 
ing wheel  on.  A  mechanical  sensor  inside  the 
device's  vinyl  cover  responds  to  the  force  of 
a  major  crash  by  driving  a  firing  pin  Into  a 
cartridge,  releasing  gases  that  inflate  the  bag. 
(GM's  air  bags  use  electronic  sensors  built 
into  the  car.) 

It  was  easy  to  install  a  Control  Laser  bag 
on  our  1976  Dodge  Aspen  Special  Edition 
following  the  manufacturer's  instructious. 
All  it  took  was  a  Phillips  screwdriver,  a 
socket  wrench,  and  an  Allen  (hexagon  key) 
wrench. 

The  installation  was  more  difficult  on  our 
1976  Chevelle  Malibu  Classic,  because  the 
cover  for  the  hub  of  the  steering  wheel  also 
contains  the  horn  control.  That  took  some 
cutting  and  rewiring.  Either  installation 
would  be  a  simple  job  for  an  auto  mechanic. 
and,  considering  how  important  it  Is  that  the 
device  work  right  the  first  time  it's  needed, 
it  should  be  worth  the  extra  money  to  have 
a  mechanic  do  the  job.  Control  Laser  says  the 
device  has  a  life  of  at  least  three  years. 

When  you  order  one,  Control  Laser  sends 
forms  asking  for  the  year,  make,  model,  and 
color  of  your  car  and  for  your  signed  assur- 
ance that  you  understand  that  the  device 
must  be  vised  with  a  lap  belt.  When  you  re- 
turn the  forms,  the  company  ships  the  bag 
with  instructions  for  installation. 

The  Control  Laser  device  should  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  those  who  find  their  shoulder 
belts  too  uncomfortable  to  use  or  those  In 
cars  that  lack  shoulder  belts.  Control  Laser  is 
located  at  1800  S.W.  Seventh  Ave..  Pompano 
Beach,  Pla.  33060.  The  telephone  number  Is 
(305)  781-3113. 
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PEA  OIL  PRICE  REEVALUATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
December  1975  when  President  Ford 
signed  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act— EPCA— the  Federal  Energy 
Administration— PEA— has  been  charged 


with  the  task  of  implementing  the  oil 
pricing  concepts  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  act  granted  the  Administrator  of 
the  FEA  broad  discretion  to  establish  a 
pricing  regime  for  domestic  crude  oil 
which  will  maximize  the  incentive  for 
producers  of  crude  oil  subject  to  the  pric- 
ing limitations  contained  in  the  act.  PEA 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  several  rule- 
making proceedings  to  implement  this 
authority : 

First,  to  establish  regulations  for  the 
transition  from  the  system  of  regulation 
authorized  imder  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973; 

Second,  to  establish  a  set  of  pricing 
tiers  for  categories  of  crude  oil.  Con- 
gress intended  to  provide  strong  incentive 
lor  increasing  production  and  develop- 
ing new  fields  while  placing  a  ceiling  on 
domestic  oil  prices; 

Third,  to  specify  the  rate  of  price  es- 
calation in  the  various  categories  of  pro- 
duction in  accordance  with  domestic  in- 
flation and  to  grant  special  incentives  for 
the  most  promising  areas  of  new  produc- 
tion; and 

Finally,  to  carry  out  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  the  basic  regulation  gov- 
erning crude  oil  and  product  allocation 
and  the  passthrough  of  crude  oil,  other 
feedstock  and  nonproduct  costs  to  con- 
sumers in  the  prices  of  refined  petroleum 
products. 

FEA  rulemaking  in  the  first  two  of 
these  areas  is  now  complete.  In  other 
areas,  proposed  rules  are  part  of  the  pub- 
lic record  but  have  not  yet  been  made 
final.  Other  proposals  are  in  the  discus- 
sion stage  only. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  hold  oversight  hearings  on  all 
significant  PEA  rulemaking  proposals, 
and,  in  fact,  such  oversight  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  committee  on  two 
occasions  prior  to  the  recent  congres- 
sional recess.  However,  these  hearings 
were  not  held  due  to  scheduling  difficul- 
ties with  the  FEA  Administrator,  Prank 
Zarb. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  committee, 
the  Congress,  and  the  public  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  record  of 
congressional  oversight  hearings  at 
which  the  responsible  administralion 
witnesses  are  available  for  detailed  ques- 
tioning on  the  issues.  We  will  explore  the 
possibilities  for  holding  these  hearings 
in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  significant 
decisions  involving  important  questions 
of  public  policy  are  l>eing  implemented. 
It  is  important  that  the  administration's 
position  on  these  issues  be  clarified. 

Therefore,  on  April  13,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Zarb,  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  asking 
a  number  of  specific  questions  concern- 
ing regulations  which  implement  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  The 
FEA  response  to  these  questions  should 
be  available  on  or  before  May  1.  Hope- 
fully, these  responses  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial clarification  of  a  number  of  Is- 
sues which  are  raised  by  FEA  actions — 
both  those  which  have  been  implemented 
and  those  which  are  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  April  13  letter  to  Prank 
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Zarb  and  the  questions  which  accom- 
panied it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bbcoro, 
as  follows: 

WASHINGTON,  D.C..  April  13. 1976. 
Hon.  Frank  G.  Zabb, 
Federal  Energy  AdministratUm, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ms.  Zarb:  I  have  been  disappointed 
that  It  has  not  been  possible  to  arrange  a 
date  at  which  you  could  appear  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  the 
oU  pricing  provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  The  FEA  regulations  estab- 
lishing price  controls  on  the  sale  of  domeertic 
crude  oU  and  detailing  the  operation  of  the 
program  to  equalize  crude  oU  costs  among 
domestic  refiners  are  very  cozaplex.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Interior  Committee  would  be 
able  to  review  these  regiilations  with  you  in 
person. 

The  Committee  may  seek  an  opportunity 
to  hold  such  a  hearing  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  attached  to  this  letter  a 
list  of  questions  regarding  the  FEA  petro- 
leum pricing  regulation.  I  wovild  appreciate 
your  prompt  response.  The  target  date  for 
the  Conunittee  to  receive  your  answer  Is 
May  1,  1976  and  I  hope  that  you  wUl  be  able 
to  meet  that  target  date. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Bennett  Johnston, 

VS.  Senator. 

Cbude  Oil  and  Refined  Petboleum  Peoduct 
Pricino 

1.  Explain  FEA's  rationale  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  allowed  price  under  EPCA  as  between 
lower  and  upper  tier  oU. 

(a)  What  incentives  to  increase  domestic 
oU  production  are  embodied  in  the  Phase  I 
FEA  regulation  for  producers  of  existing 
properties,  new  properties  and  properties  in 
which  enhanced  recovery  methods,  including 
waterfloodlng,  steamfioodlng  and  more  ex- 
otic techniques  are  used? 

(b)  What  Incentives  to  producers  of  upper 
and  of  lower  tier  oU  are  embodied  in  PEA's 
allocation  of  the  inflation  and  3  percent 
incentive  adjustment  to  the  domestic  aver- 
age composite  price  which  is  authorized  un- 
der EPCA? 

(c)  What  are  FEA's  projections  of  lower 
tier,  upper  tier  and  total  domestic  crude  oU 
production  by  quarter  for  the  40  month 
period  during  which  EPCA  price  controls 
are  authorized?  What  is  the  basis  for  these 
projections?  How  much  production  from  new 
discoveries,  expanded  development  of  exist- 
ing fields  and  Institution  at  enhanced  re- 
covery Is  projected  by  FEA?  What  are  now 
considered  the  most  promising  sources  of 
new  domestic  oU?  How  does  the  FEA's  crude 
oil  price  regiilatlon  match  vrtth  these  expec- 
tations and  projections? 

(d)  How  does  FEA  plan  to  assign  price 
ceUlngs  to  crude  oU  production  from  prop- 
erties on  which  production  began  after  1976? 

(e)  Describe  the  definition  which  PEA  has 
used  for  a  "property"  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining levels  of  production  and  the  tJloca- 
tion  of  oil  production  as  new  and  old  oil.  Ex- 
plain the  AprU  13,  1976,  FEA  proposed  rule- 
making on  the  "property"  deflnltion.  Includ- 
ing the  rationale  and  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed  rulemaking. 

2.  Does  FEA  Intend  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress amendments  to  the  crude  oil  pricing 
regulation  v?hlch  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  composite  domestic  average  price 
above  ten  percent  per  year?  If  so,  when  will 
this  proposal  be  made? 

3.  Which  statistics  give  us  the  best  indi- 
cations of  the  level  of  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment activity  in  the  TTnlted  States? 
How   have   these   indicators   changed   since 


1973?  1974?  1976?  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  pricing  poUcy  under  EPCA  has  had  any 
impact  on  the  level  of  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment activity? 

What  has  been  the  historic  lag-time  be- 
tween shifts  in  exploratory  activity  and 
changes  in  patterns  of  actual  production? 
When  does  FEA  anticipate  that  new  produc- 
tion wlU  begin  to  show  up  as  a  result  of 
Increased  expl(»«tory  and  development  effort? 

4.  What  are  the  assumptions  and  what  is 
the  basis  for  assumptions  wlilch  FEA  is  now 
using  about  the  world  price  of  crude  oU  at 
the  end  of  1976?  1977?  19TB?  1979?  the  40- 
months  period  provided  In  EPCA?  What  Is 
the  likelihood  that  domestic  prices  and  watlA  ■ 
price  wUl  reach  parity  by  the  end  of  the 
40-month  period? 

6.  Is  the  Administration's  energy  goal  still 
"energy  Independence"  by  1985?  If  so,  what 
does  "energy  Independence"  mean  In  this 
context? 

Does  the  concept  of  energy  independence 
Include  development  of  sufficient  domestic 
reflntog  capacity  to  match  the  domestic  need 
for  the  full  range  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts? What  role  does  the  Administration  In- 
tend that  foreign  refining  capacity  play  In 
meeting  these  needs?  Which  FEA  policies 
specifically  encourage  the  development  of 
domestic  refining  capacity? 

6.  What  incentives  are  embodied  in  the 
PEA  crude  oil  entitlements  program  which 
encourage  domestic  refiners  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  domestic  crude  oil  supplies  and 
thereby  reduce  imports? 

Will  this  policy  tend  to  maximlise  domestic 
oU  production  within  the  framework  of 
EPCA?  What  Is  the  added  cost  of  this  poUcy 
to  domestic  refiners  who  do  not  now  have 
access  to  domestic  oU  suppUes? 

According  to  recent  trade  press  accounts 
the  "three-tier"  price  structure  which  FEA 
is  adopting  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
entitlement  revenue  could  lead  to  higher 
feedstock  costs  for  refiners  using  domestic 
oU  than  for  those  using  imports.  Is  this  true? 
If  it  is,  do  you  plan  to  alter  the  policy?  How? 

7.  (a)  As  FEA  understands  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  "small  refiner  exemption" 
in  EPCA,  Is  it  intended  that  small  refiners 
who  are  seUers  of  entitlements  shaU  have 
their  costs  increased  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exemption?  Has  this  in  fact 
happened? 

(b)  What  changes.  If  any,  in  the  present 
small  refiner  exemption  does  FEA  plan  to 
make  to  equalize  competitive  advantages  of 
small  refiner  seUers  of  entitlements  with  re- 
spect to  smaU  refiner  buyers?  What  will  be 
the  resulting  "bias"  in  the  regulation  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  small  refiners  vls-a- 
vls  the  major  oU  companies? 

(c)  What  Is  the  role  and  Importance  of  the 
"smaU  refiners"  as  defined  in  EPAA  and 
EPCA  and  the  Independent  refining  sector 
generally  in  producing  the  refined  petrolexim 
products  which  the  domestic  economy  uses? 

8.  I  understand  that  certain  producers  of 
old  oil  in  California,  among  them  the  City  of 
Long  Beach,  are  required  by  FEA  regulations 
to  sell  this  oU  for  an  average  of  $4.21  per 
barrel. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  national  average 
old  oil  price  Is  $5.26.  Is  this  true?  Do  you  have 
data  which  shows  the  distribution  of  prices 
around  the  $5.25  average? 

What  Is  the  reason  that  the  California 
average  price  for  old  oil  Is  held  so  low?  Will 
producers  find  it  profitable  to  continue  pro- 
duction in  these  fields  at  this  price?  What 
has  been  the  production  curve,  and  what 
production  curve  is  FEA  projecting,  for  these 
California  fields? 

Has  FEA  gathered  any  information  or 
conducted  "feny  investigations  to  determine 
whether  the  treatment  of  these  CallfomJa 
producers  of  old  oU  is  equitable  In  oomparl- 
son  with  treatment  of  producers  of  old  oU  of 
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of  heavy  oils  for  export  to  the  United 
States? 

What  can  FEA  do  to  assure  a  continued 
market  of  heavy  crude  in  the  United  states 
In  order  that  Canada's  production  of  these 
crudes  can  be  stimulated  and  long-term 
supplies  developed  that  will  benefit  our 
Northern  Tier  refineries? 

12.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
proposal  has  been  made  to  FEA  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  refiner  price  regulations 
for  small-business  refiners.  I  understand 
that  this  proposal  would  not  affect  crude 
oil  price  regulations  at  all.  I  also  xmder- 
stand  that,  provided  a  small  business  re- 
finer were  defined  as  one  with  capacity  less 
than  50,000  b/d,  the  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  remove  77  percent  of  U.S.  re- 
fining companies  from  regulation  while  re- 
taining controls  on  90  percent  of  domestic 
refinery  capacity.  What  is  FEA's  view  of  this 
proposal?  What  would  be  the  Impact  of  the 
proposal  on  competition,  prices  and  incen- 
tives to  build  new  refining  capacity?  Does 
EPCA  provide  FEA  with  the  flexibility  to 
implement  such  a  proposal?  What  adminis- 
trative problems  would  it  cause?  Does  F'EA 
plan  any  action  on  this  proposal? 


VA  DEPARTMENT  OP  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY  LOSES  TOP  AIDE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  all  of  America's  veterans  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  valued  advisor  this  month 
when  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Baker,  Director  of 
the  Mental  Health  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences Service  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 

Joe  Baker  was  a  graduate  of  Temple 
University  Medical  School,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n,  a  distinguished  hospital 
administrator  and  State  health  official  in 
Tennessee.  Since  1970,  he  has  been  a 
high-ranking  officer  in  the  VA's  health 
care  program. 

Dr.  Baker  also  served  as  a  faculty 
member  at  Brown  University,  and  later 
at  the  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School.  He  was  a  consultant  to 
the  American  Medical  Association,  a 
member  of  the  accreditation  council  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 

During  his  tenure  of  service  with  the 
VA  he  provided  guidance  and  wisdom  on 
a  wide  range  of  difficult  medical-legal  Is- 
sues. His  field— mental  health  and  be- 
havioral sciences — generated  some  very 
complex  policy  problems  in  such  areas 
as  behavior  modification,  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse,  veterans  readjustment  prob- 
lems, and  many  others.  His  most  endur- 
ing contribution  was  his  leadership  in 
developing  the  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  patient  care  that  is  now  a  hall- 
mark of  the  VA  hospital  system.  We  who 
worked  closely  with  Dr.  Baker  on  these 
issues  came  to  admire  his  dedication  and 
to  depend  on  his  counsel. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  and  particularly  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  condolences 
to  Joe's  wife,  Judy,  and  to  their  three 
children.  His  extraordinary  medical  ca- 
reer and  the  compassion  and  dedication 
of  his  6  years  of  service  here  in  Wash- 


ington won  him  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers in  this  Chamber,  and  his  contribu- 
tions will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him. 


DOMESTIC  URANIUM  RESERVES 
INADEQUATE  TO  FUEL  MORE 
REACTORS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  above 
and  beyond  the  safety  problems,  the 
radioactive  waste  problems  and  the 
weapons  proliferation  problems  of  nu- 
clear power,  another  constraint  on  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  Is  now 
coming  to  light. 

It  is  the  simple  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  uranium  to  fuel  a  large 
number  of  reactors. 

Considering  our  domestic  reserve  of 
economically  viable  uranium  alone,  we 
may  well  already  be  building  and  operat- 
ing more  light  water  reactors  than  we 
have  fuel  for.  Naturally,  more  uranium 
exists  overseas — but  to  plan  to  rely  on 
imported  uraniimi  for  our  nuclear  power 
plants  is  a  strange  way  to  achieve  energy 
independence,  which  is  the  rallying  cry 
of  many  of  the  supporters  of  nuclear 
power. 

Authorities  throughout  the  Western 
world  are  now  recognizing  that  a  short- 
fall in  uranium  supply  is  likely  as  early 
as  1980. 

The  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsi- 
bility has  just  published  two  new  pt«)ers 
on  the  uraniimi  fuel  situation:  "The  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Scandal,"  by  Egan  O'Connor; 
and  a  flier  entitled  "Nuclear  Power:  Bad 
for  Jobs."  These  papers  draw  together 
in  a  very  concise  way  the  evidence  show- 
ing that,  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
usable  uranium  ore,  nuclear  power  can- 
not contribute  significantly  to  our  long- 
term  energy  needs. 

I  would  like  to  note  the  directorship 
of  the  Committee  for  Nuclear  Responsi- 
bility: 

John  W.  Oof  man,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Medical  Physics,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Richard  E.  Bellman,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Southern  California. 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney  General. 

John  T.  Edsall,  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
Harvard. 

Paul  R.  Erllch,  Professor  of  Biology.  Stan- 
ford. 

David  R.  Inglls,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Elolse  W.  Kallln,  American  Board  of  Al- 
lergy and  Immunology. 

Richard  Max  McCarthy,  former  Congress- 
man. 

Ian  McHarg,  Chairman.  Department  of 
Landscape.  Architecture  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  Mumford,  author  and  Honorary  Fel- 
low, Science  Policy  Foundation. 

Linus  Pauling,  Nobel  laureate.  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Stanford. 

"Barold  Urey,  Nobel  laureate.  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego. 

George  Wald,  Nobel  laureate.  Professor  of 
Biology,  Harvard. 

James  D.  Watson,  Nobel  laureate,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Harvard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  for  Nuclear  Re- 
sponsibility papers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Nttcleas  Fuel  Scansai, 
(By  Egan  O'Connor) 

The  VS.  is  already  building  nuclear  power 
plants  for  which  there  exists  no  known  U.S. 
fuel  supply. 

All  authorities  (Including  ERDA  and  the 
UjB.  Geological  Survey)  agree  that  proven 
uranliun  reserves  in  the  U.S.  total  only  600,- 
000  tons  of  yellowcake  (U.O,)  from  ores 
richer  than  200  parts  per  miUion;  aU  addi- 
tional tons  in  that  class  are  only  "poten- 
tial", "possible",  "probable",  "speculative", 
"assumed",  and  "estimated" — the  epithet 
depending  on  the  particular  document  in 
band. 

But  to  fuel  the  700  large  American  reac- 
tors which  have  been  touted  as  major  con- 
tributors to  our  energy  supply  in  the  next  25 
years  (supposedly  producing  30%  of  ova 
energy  by  the  year  2000,  If  only  we  would 
stop  objecting  to  them  on  safety  groiuids), 
it  would  require  not  a  pitiful  600,000  tons  of 
uranium  oxlde/yellowcake,  but  rather  about 
7,800,000  tons  of  it  if  there  is  no  fuel  reproc- 
essing, or  about  6,800,000  tons  If  there  is  suc- 
cessful reprocessing. 

As  for  600,000  tons-^they  are  s\ifEclent  to 
fuel  only  54  of  the  thousand-megawatt 
plants  for  their  lifetimes,  or  73  plants  If  we 
assume  reprocessing  of  used  fuel.  (See  cal- 
culations and  assumptions  spelled  out  In 
"Nuclear  Power  ...  a  Trivial  Source  of  Ener- 
gy", CNR  3/76) . 

In  other  words.  Congress  and  the  press 
and  the  American  voters  are  being  sold  "pie 
in  the  sky"  when  It  comes  to  nuclear  power. 
There  Is  nothing  but  sm  Imaginary  supply  of 
fuel  for  the  program. 

As  for  gobs  of  nuclear  power  In  the  next 
century  via  the  nuclear  breeder — which  Is 
getting  about  7  times  more  tax-money  than 
solar  energy — diet's  wait  to  see  if  they  can 
show  us  how  a  few  Light  Water  Reactors  can 
produce  enough  plutonlum  for  a  breeder 
program  of  any  energy  slgnlflcanfte  In  the 
next  60  years.  Robert  Seamans,  ERDA's  chief, 
talks  about  the  "myth"  that  solar  energy  can 
provide  a  slgniflcant  amovmt  of  energy  before 
the  year  2000;  suppose  the  real  myth  is  that 
the  breeder  can  provide  a  significant  amount 
of  energy  before  the  year  2100? 

TEN    AUTHOBrnES    DESCRIBE    TKTB    NI7CLEAR 
rUEL     SHOBTAOE 

(1)  Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  former  Chairman 
of  Engineering  at  UCLA  and  now  head  of  the 
utilities  Electric  Power  Research  Institute, 
says  that  over  the  next  25  years,  we  will  need 
to  find  from  4  to  8  times  as  much  uranium 
as  the  present  US.  total  of  proven  reserves. 
(In  Fortune  magazine,  "We  May  Find  Our- 
selves Short  of  Uranium.  Too,"  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Lapp,  Oct.  1975). 

(2)  Warren  I.  Finch,  chief  of  the  UB.  Geo- 
logical Svurvey's  Branch  of  Uranium  Re- 
sources, says  the  UJ3.  will  need  five  times 
more  uranium  than  has  been  found  so  far  "if 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  Is  to  sxirvlve  on 
domestic  fuel."  (Dec.  9.  1975,  at  a  USGS  ura- 
nium conference  in  Colorado) . 

Note:  The  difference  between  our  calcula- 
tion that  9.6  to  13  times  more  uranlvun 
would  be  needed,  and  their  4  to  8-fold  figure, 
arises  largely  from  their  overestimate  of  how 
much  energy  (kilowatt-hours)  a  Light  Water 
Reactor  can  produce  froan  a  ton  of  uranium 
oxide  (yellowcake).  0\a  calcvilation  Is  per- 
formed In  "Nuclear  Power  ...  a  Trivial 
Source  of  Energy"  3/76,  and  provides  a  prob- 
able theoretical  maxim.  Examination  of  act- 
ual energy  output  per  ton  In  Light  Water 
Reactors  so  far  shows  even  less  energy,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  Morgan  Htmtington 
(see  paragraph  #4.). 

(3)  Siegfried  Muesslng,  Getty  Oil's  ura- 
nium expert,  says,  "In  spite  of  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  way  uranium  occurs,  the 


ore  bodies  are  getting  harder  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  find  .  .  .  This  results  not  only 
from  the  Increased  depth  at  which  (ore)  tar- 
gets must  be  sought,  but  perhaps  also  from 
an  increasing  scarcity  of  these  targets."  (The 
Fortune  article,  Oct.  1975). 

(4)  Morgan  Huntington,  mining  engineer 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  shown 
that  the  discovery  rate  of  tiranliun  per  foot 
of  exploratory  drilling  has  dropped  more 
than  4-foId  since  1948.  Extension  of  the 
curve  derived  from  actual  drilling-experi- 
ence suggests  that  only  744,000  tons  of  ura- 
nium (from  ores  richer  than  200  ppon)  are 
all  that  wUl  ever  be  found.  Most  uranium  ore 
below  200  ppm  will  yield  less  energy  via  Light 
Water  Reactors  per  ton  than  a  ton  of  coal. 
(And  few  people  would  serloiisly  propose 
that  we  mine  2  tons  of  uranium-bearing 
shale  to  get  the  same  energy  we  could  get 
from  mining  1  ton  of  coal).  (Prom  the 
report,  "How  Good  Are  Our  Energy  Reserve 
Estimates,  and  How  Much  of  This  'Energy 
Reserve'  Can  Be  Made  Available  to  the  Econ- 
omy as  Net  Usable  Energy?",  2/13/76,  by 
Mosran  Ourdon  Huntington,  Woodfield  Rd., 
Gal^^le,  MD  20765.) 

Note:  Great  credit  is  due  to  Morgan  Hiint- 
Ington,  who  was  the  first  to  raise  and  an- 
swer many  of  the  nuclear  fuel-supply  ques- 
tions. 

(6)  Robert  Nlnlnger,  uranium  expert  for 
ERDA,  says,  "No  major  uranium-producing 
areas  or  potential  areas  have  been  Identified 
In  this  country  during  the  past  17  years." 
(The  Fortune  article,  Oct.  1975). 

(6)  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  ph3ralclst  and  consult- 
ant to  the  utility  Industry:  "The  lack  of 
major  discoveries  is  clearly  bad  news."  (Prom 
his  article  in  Fortune,  Oct.  1976). 

(7)  Hans  Adler,  of  ERDA's  Nuclear  Fuel 
Cycle  and  Production  Division,  says,  "De- 
mand ...  Is  projected  to  be  far  greater 
than  any  resource  estimates  that  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  present  factual  Infor- 
mation ...  a  niunber  of  predictions,  based 
on  largely  statistical  treatment,  have  ac- 
corded the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  the  same 
degree  of  favorablllty  for  nranlum  discovery 
as  the  western  half.  Such  treatment  .  .  .  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  available  geological 
evidence  .  .  ."  (His  report,  "Geological  As- 
pects of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Uranixim  Dejxjs- 
its  and  Their  Bearing  on  Exploration",  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Junction  Uranium 
Industry  Seminar,  1975.) 

Note:  Over  90%  of  proven  VS.  uranlxmi 
reserves  are  In  the  west.  (,Not  Man  Apart, 
12/75). 

(8)  The  U.8.  Government  Accounting 
Office,  In  Its  preliminary  report  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  UJS.  iiranlum  shortage, 
"confirms  my  Initial  fear  that  our  nation  Is 
In  serious  danger  of  running  short  of  ura- 
nium within  the  next  10  years,"  says  VS. 
Rep.  Ron  Mottl  from  Ohio,  February,  1976. 
(See  "Critical  Mass",  2/76) . 

CAK   AMERICA   IMPOST   KTrCLKAR  rUXI.T 

(9)  C.  R.  Lattanzl,  Canadian  geologist, 
says,  "Analysis  (suggests)  that  potential 
supply  from  known  reserves  of  uranium  Is  In- 
sufficient to  satisfy  projected  demand  In  the 
Western  World  as  a  whole  beyond  1979  .  .  . 
Very  large  shortfalls  In  supply  may  be  antici- 
pated In  the  first  half  of  the  eighties." 
(Speech  to  the  World  Nuclear  Fuel  Market 
annual  meeting,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept. 
1975). 

Note:  The  fuel  situation  is  not  as  limiting 
for  Canadian  CANDU  Heavy  Water  Reactors 
as  for  the  American  Light  Water  Reactors. 

(10)  Sir  John  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority, 
says,  "The  world's  proved  resources  of  ura- 
nium In  the  grades  presently  exploited  are 
not  large,  and  all  these  will  be  committed 
to  conventionjd  reactors  ordered  up  to  the 
end  of  this  year  (1975)".  (In  Atlas  magazine, 
"Do  We  Need  Nuclear  Power?",  1/76). 


XB  FISSION    FtNIHUKDT 


The  U.S.  Federal  Energy  Ad  ministration 
announced  March  4,  1976,  a  30%  reduction 
In  President  Ford's  "plan"  to  get  200  nuclear 
plants  on  line  by  1985.  Although  the  FEA 
did  not  blame  the  fuel  shortage,  perhaps  this 
Is  a  signal  that  (only  privately)  the  govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  fuel  scandal,  and 
is  backing  off  President  Ford's  "plan"  to  get 
700  or  800  nukes  Into  operation  by  the  Tear 
2000! 

Meanwhile,  the  Florida  Public  Utilities 
Commission  has  apeacA  an  investigation  into 
the  future  costs  and  availability  of  nuclear 
fuel.  The  Florida  Power  Corp.  announced  in 
early  January  that  It  would  build  no  more 
nukes  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtain- 
ing fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  Flm^da  Power 
&  Light  Is  still  planning  to  build  4  more 
nukes  In  the  next  10  years  ...  In  CcA- 
nectlcut,  the  Public  Utilities  Control  Au- 
thority has  started  hearings  on  several  Issues 
including  the  shortage  of  nuclear  fuel.  (See 
"The  Power  Line",  Feb.  1976,  from  the  En- 
vironmental  Action   FoTindatlon) . 

Nttcxzab  Poweb  .   .  .  Bad  fob  Jobs 

Quite  In  addition  to  the  hazards  of  nuclear 
power  for  this  generation  and  thousands  of 
generations  to  come,  there  is  also  a  severe 
shortage  of  nuclear  fuel  in  the  U.S.  for  the 
nuclear  plants  which  utUltles  plan  to  build; 

The  severe  shortage  of  nuclear  fuel  for  our 
light-water  nuclear  plants  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  federal  ERDA,  the  UJS.  Geeriogl- 
cal  Survey,  and  the  utilities: 

The  U.S.  Is  already  importing  nuclear  fuel 
to  stretch  our  own  su|^ly.  But  tSxe  U.8. 
should  not  put  itself  at  the  mercy  of  another 
set  of  foreign  futi-owners.  Besides,  the 
known  uranium  reserves  of  the  whole  West- 
em  World  may  not  satisfy  projected  demand 
beyond  1979; 

The  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
which  could  not  be  fueled  would  deal  a  hor- 
rible blow  to  the  American  economy  by  using 
up  scarce  capital  and  energy  which  are 
needed  elsewhere  for  jobs  .  .  .  and  by  caus- 
ing the  cost  of  electric  power  to  rocket  out 
of  sight; 

It  would  be  reckless  to  allow  utilities  to 
build  highly  expensive  nuclear  plants  when 
they  can  not  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  fuel  fc»' 
the  lifetime  of  each  plant;  such  building 
would  represent  gross  eoonranlc  Irresponsi- 
bUity; 

U.S.  utilities  have  already  built  cm-  started 
to  build  the  equivalent  of  98  thousand- 
megawatt  nuclear  plants,  which  are  MORE 
than  can  be  fueled  with  certainty; 

For  these  economic  reasons,  quite  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  other  dangers  of  nuclear 
power,  no  more  nuclear  power  plants  should 
be  started  or  planned  anywhere  In  the  UJS. 

U.S.  policy-makers  must  stop  promoting 
nuclear  power  as  a  significant  energy  source 
to  "tide  us  over"  the  next  25  years.  PACT: 
the  amount  of  energy  which  can  be  won  with 
light-water  nuclear  plants  from  our  total 
known  fuel  supply  is  trivial. 

Reliance  on  nuclear  power  plants  which 
could  not  be  fueled  would  lead  to  real  power 
shortages  and  unemployment.  For  jobs  and 
reliable  energy,  introduction  of  solar  power 
now  would  be  a  much  more  iHndent  policy. 

BROBTAGE   SOT7BCES 

ERDA  (Energy  Research  &  Development 
Admin),  Report  #48,  a  National  Plan  for 
Energy  RD  &  D.  Jime  28,  1975,  and  ERDA 
Market  Siirvey,  Spring  1975;  EPRI  (Elec 
Power  Research  Inst.)  President,  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey Starr,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Ralph  Lt^ip  In 
Fortune  magazine,  October,  1976;  VB.  Geo- 
logical Survey's  uranium  experts,  Dr.  Prank 
Armstrong  and  Warren  Finch,  speaking  In 
Colorado  to  a  USGS  conference  on  uranliun 
supplies.  Dec.  9.  1976;  C.  R.  Lattanzl,  con- 
sulting geologist  to  Robertson  &  Assoc. 
(Canada)  In  speech  Sept.  1975  to  the  annual 
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also   Sir  John  Hill, 
Atomic  Energy  Authority 
tlon,   "Do    We   Need 
printed  In  Atlas  magazluk, 

HOW  MANY  NTKES  WE  CAN  TUZL 

Stated  known  VB.  uianlum  supply:  us- 
able ore  containing  600,(00  tons  n,Or 

This  resource  can  fuel 
megawatt  LWK  nukes  (light  water  reactors) 
If  we  assume  plants  operate  at  70%  of  their 
rated  capacity  (80%  wajs  promised)  for  40 
years  each,  and  used  fxci  rods  are  not  re- 
processed. I 

In  LWB  technology,  k  ton  of  U,Og  can 
yield  22  million  kwh/elictrlcal  without  re- 
processing, and  30  mlU^n  kwh/e  with  re- 
processing. A  thousand-tnegawatt  nuke  op- 
erating at  70%  capacity!  needs  enough  fuel 
to  generate  6.132  billion  kwh/e  per  year,  or 
246.3  bUllon  kwjt/e  ove^  40  years.  Division 
by  22  million  givps  11, 16*  tons  0,Og  required 
per  plant.  Division  of  601  (.000  known  tons  by 
11,150  gives  53.8  plants  fuelable.  The  same 
calculation  gives  73  pliJits  fuelable  If  we 


assume  reprocessing  of 


used  fuel  rods. 


If  we  dare  assiune  tht  t  the  U.S.  will  have 
1,000,000  tons  of  UjOg.  hat  quantity  could 
fuel  90  plants  without  r(  processing,  and  still 
only  122  with  reprocesslj  ig. 

NUKES  AS  A  TRIVIAL  6i  )UBCE  OF  ENEBCY 

One  ton  Vfig  via  L\fR   (light  water  re- 

22  million  kwh/e 

30  million  kwh/e 

above  statement  as- 


ard 


actor)    technology  yleld^ 
without  reprocessing 
with  reprocessing.  The 
sumes: 

(1.)  a  33%  loss  of  cr, 
during  the  enrichment 

(2.)   a  15%  loss  of 
neutron-capture. 


(left  m  the  taUs) 
process. 

in  the  reactor  by 
unflsslonable 


U,„ 


producing 


Ua,  or  Uar 

(3.)   a  yield  of  22.000 
the  fission  of  one  gram  U 

(4.)   a  43%  energy 
mostly  from  the 

(5.)   In  one  cycle,  a 
Uj,.  In  the  fuel. 

"The  yield  from  1  ton 
22  million  kwh/e,  is 
billion    BTU's/thermal. 
600.000  tons  =  135 
"Quads"  thermal  (135 
same  treatment,  'if 
rods  Is  assumed,  gives  a 
thermal  available  energy 

Both  figures  represen 
ergy  yield  via  LWR 
yield.  No  deductions 
energy  used  up  by  the 
try  itself. 

135  Quads/t  or  184 
40-year   lifetime  of 
gross     energy 
Quads/t  per  year  or 
Compared  with  U.S. 
about  70  Quads/t  per 
Quads/t  expected  in  the 
elimination  of  much 
represents  a  trivial 


LVR 

contrlbv  tlons 
4.3 
en  jrgy 
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Mr.    BURDICK. 
other  day  I  came  up<|n 
tide  in  the  April  4 
by  one  of  North 
reporters,  Mr.  Jim 
article  entitled 
ingly  Serious  Farm  Pt-oblem 
In  a  very  thorough 
serious   reexamina 
estate  tax  law. 

I  know  that  many 
Congress    have 
similar  to  my  bill  which 
the   Federal  estate 
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Qf  ads/t,  used  over  the 

nukes,   represent 

of     only     3.4 

Quads/t  per  year. 
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's  outstanding 
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Taxes  Increas- 

documents 

the  need  for  a 

of   the  Federal 


other  Members  of 

legislation 

would  update 

In  light  of  this 


spo  nsored 


tix. 


interest,  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
benefit  from  the  cogent  analysis  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Baccus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Jim  Baccus  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estate   Taxes   Increasinglt    Serious   Farm 
Problem 

(By  Jim  Bacctis) 

Not  long  ago  a  North  Dakota  grain  fanner 
died  unexpectedly,  leaving  behind  a  2,300 
acre  farm,  mortgage  free,  but  very  little  cash. 

His  son  wants  to  operate  the  farm.  Bis 
daughters.  In  their  40's,  naturally  want  to 
be  beneficiaries. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IBS), 
calculating  the  estate  taxes,  sometimes  called 
death  taxes,  has  set  the  taxable  value  of  the 
farm  at  $1,885,000  using  the  "fair  market 
value,"  based  on  prices  for  other  land  In  the 
area. 

IBS  experts  use  the  phrase  "willing  buyer- 
willing  seller  at  date  of  death."  But  the  son 
doesn't  want  to  sell.  He  wants  to  farm. 

The  tax  on  the  Euljusted  gross  estate  has 
been  figured  by  IBS  at  $821,939. 

However,  if  the  appraisal  had  been  on  the 
basis  of  the  earning  ability  of  the  land  aver- 
aged over  a  five-year  period — based  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes — the  taxable  value  of  the 
farm  would  be  $1,054,939. 

The  estate  tax  would  be,  not  $822,000,  but 
$418,413. 

The  family  now  has  two  choices.  It  can  sell 
enough  of  the  land  to  pay  the  taxes,  which 
would  cut  the  farm-size  In  two. 

Or  It  can  borrow  the  money.  If  it  borrowed 
the  $822,000,  figuring  a  modest  six  per  cent 
return  on  Its  investment  In  its  million  dollar 
farm  ($63,000  annually)  and  put  all  of  the 
return  against  the  debt,  It  would  sitlll  take 
over  45  years  to  repay  the  loan. 

For  family  members  in  their  '40s,  It's  an 
Impracticallty. 

But  if  the  tax  obligation  was  only  $418,413, 
the  family  could  borrow  it  at  nine  per  cent, 
use  all  of  the  farm  Income  to  retire  the  debt 
and  have  the  farm  free  again  In  just  over  10 
years. 

Take  another  case.  The  farmer,  in  his  early 
'50s,  died  suddenly,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son 
who  wants  to  work  the  1,000  acre  family 
farm. 

Again  the  farmer  left  only  a  small  amount 
of  cash  but  a  considerable  tax  carryover, 
since  he  had  stored  his  1975  crop  Into  TC, 
using  his  deferred  payment  privilege — with 
heavy  tax  consequences. 

The  IBS  has  set  the  farm's  value  at  $800,- 
000,  based  on  "fair  market  value,"  and  the 
tax  bill  at  $180,000. 

The  family  figures  it  needs  $240,000  to  pro- 
vide a  new  house  for  the  widow  (so  the  son 
can  take  over  the  farmstead)  and  meet  the 
carryover  tax  obligations. 

It  can  seU  300  acres  of  land  and  pay  the 
government,  or  can  borrow  the  $240,000.  With 
an  annual  Income  of  $30,c>00  from  the  farm, 
$8,000  of  which  goes  to  the  widow  and  $22,000 
against  the  debt,  it  will  still  take  over  40 
years  to  free  the  farm,  at  nine  per  cent  mort- 
'  gage  interest. 

Again — an  impracticallty. 

These  and  dozens  of  other  examples  can 
show  how  inflation,  pushed-up  land  values 
and  the  eroding  dollar  have  threatened  farm, 
ranch  and  closely  held  business  ownership. 

On  the  death  of  a  farmer  or  rancher,  many 
families  have  found  themselves  faced  with 
such  high  estate  taxes  that  they  are  forced 
to  sell  the  farm  or  ranch,  despite  their  desire 
to  keep  It. 

A  realization  that  the  value  of  the  estate 
tax  exemptions  have  been  eroded  by  Inflation 
has  led  to  a  massive  campaign  to  have  the 


tax  law  changed.  Some  say  the  chancee  now 
are  that  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
have  to  go  along. 

Almost  100  congressmen  have  endorsed 
such  legislation.  The  House  has  completed 
two  weeks  of  hearings.  The  Senate  will  take 
up  the  matter  when  its  Finance  Committee 
begins  hearings  Monday. 

Dozens  of  farm  and  business  organizations 
have  endorsed  the  many  bUls  before  Congress, 
"Something  must  be  done,"  Senator  Quentln 
Burdlck,  D-N.D.,  said  recently  In  a  Senate 
speech. 

"The  present  operation  of  the  federal  estate 
tax  Is  challenging  a  basic  Idea  .  .  .  the  right 
to  pass  the  private  ownership  of  property 
from  one  generation  to  another." 

The  present  law  has  a  specific  exemption  of 
$60,000,  with  a  marital  deduction  (the 
"widow's  tax"  exemption)  set  at  50  per  cent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  estate.  Land  appraisal 
is  set  at  that  so-called  "highest  potential 
use." 

A  few  definitions  will  help  you  understand 
the  tax  law  changes  that  are  now  being  pro- 
posed. 

The  adjusted  gross  Is  that  amount  of  the 
taxable  estate  after  such  things  as  bills  of 
last  Ulness,  funeral  expenses,  attorney's  fees, 
charitable  gifts  or  estate  administration  costs 
have  been  deducted. 

The  marital  deduction,  against  the  amount 
of  tax  on  the  transfer  of  estates  between 
spouses  on  the  deatli  of  one,  was  added  to 
the  law  In  the  interest  of  fairness  among  all 
the  states.  Some  states  had  adopted  com- 
munity property  laws,  a  60-SO  division  of 
property  between  spouses. 

The  estate  tax  should  not  be  confiised  with 
Inheritance  taxes.  The  estate  tax  taxes  the 
right  to  give,  while  the  Inheritance  tax  taxes 
the  right  to  receive. 

Minnesota  has  an  Inheritance  tax  system, 
plus  a  supplemental  estate  tax  in  case  the 
total  amount  of  the  inheritance  tax  does  not 
equal  the  credit  allowed  on  the  federal 
estate  tax  retxirn  for  state  death  taxes  paid. 

Minnesota  has  divided  Its  rate  schedule 
into  various  classes  of  kinship  and  In  each 
class  the  rates  are  progressive.  The  result 
Is  an  assessment  almost  Impossible  to  com- 
plete without  legal  help. 

Last  July  the  North  Dakota  estate  tax  was 
"federalized,"  with  estates  given  the  present 
$60,000  specific  exemption.  The  taxable 
estate  Is  similar  to  the  federal,  less  any 
property  not  located  within  North  Dakota. 

An  insurance  exemption  of  $25,000  was 
removed,  the  federal  estate  tax  paid  was 
made  and  allowable  state  tax  deduction  and 
the  marital  deduction  was  also  "federalized." 

The  North  Dakota  tax  rate  Is  two  percent 
of  the  estate  on  the  first  $30,000,  then  rising 
to  a  set  amount  plus  a  percentage  of  the 
excess  over  the  set  amount. 

The  tax  on  a  $1  million  estate  is  $106,800, 
plus  17  percent  of  any  excess  up  to  $1.6 
million. 

The  North  Dakota  rates  are  about  16  per- 
cent lower  than  the  federal  rates,  according 
to  Pamela  K.  Anderson,  probate  officer  for 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  and  Trust  Ca 
in  Fargo.  After  16  months,  a  12  percent  In- 
terest rate  Is  applied  to  any  unpaid  tax. 

The  federal  system  requires  filing  within 
nine  months,  with  interest  of  seven  percent 
and  a  penalty  of  five  percent  a  month  for 
late  filing  unless  an  extension  is  granted. 

In  addition  to  all  these  taxes.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  another — the  federal  gift 
tax.  These  taxes  are  about  26  percent  lower 
than  the  estate  rates  on  comparable  amounts 
of  transfer. 

A  return  is  not  required  If  the  total  value 
of  the  gift  made  to  each  person  during  the 
calendar  year  does  not  exceed  $3,000.  The 
donor  may  make  as  many  of  these  gifts  as 
he  chooses  and  they  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  eOlowable  charitable  deductions  by 
which  Americans  help  finance  good  works. 

In  addition,  each  donor  cairles  a  ItfetHns 
exemption  of  $30,000,  which  means  that  his 
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gift  total  In  excess  of  the  $3,000  may  be 
carried  tax-free  against  his  lifetime  exemp- 
tion— untU  the  $30,000  has  been  used  up. 

IRS  says:  "The  (lifetime)  exemption  may 
be  taken  in  the  fuU  amount  in  a  single  cal- 
endar year,  or  It  may  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  quarters  or  years  in  any  amount  chose " 

Between  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom 
have  the  $30,000  lifetime  exemption,  the 
$60,000  can  be  "borrowed,"  or  co-Joined  or 
gpUt   between   them. 

According  to  Ralph  D.  Stenseth.  program 
manager,  estates  and  gift  taxes,  IBS  Fargo, 
two  parents  could  thus  give  away  $66,000 
during  one  year,  using  up  their  two  lifetime 
exemptions,  plus  their  annual  $3,000  exemp- 
tion privileges. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  avoid  estate  taxes  by 
suddenly  transferring  one's  property  to  an- 
other. Such  property  is  taxable  if  transferred 
within  a  three-year  period  preceding  death, 
"If  such  transfer  was  made  in  contemplation 
of  death." 

The  law  84>plle8  when  the  transfer  has  been 
made  (as  IBS  says)  for  "less  than  full  and 
adequate  consideration  In  money  or  money's 
worth." 

This  is  the  seUing  under  which  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  wlU  consider  new  legis- 
lation— changes  which  would  apply  to  all 
estates,  rural  and  urban  and  which  are  found 
generally  In  bUls  sponsored  by  Rep.  Omar 
Burleson,  D-Tex.,  and  by  Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
B-Neb. 

Federal  rates  on  taxable  estates  are  stlS. 
They  range  from  three  per  cent  of  the  gross 
estate  whose  value  is  not  over  $6,000  up  to 
77  per  cent  on  estates  whose  value  U  over  $10 
million.  The  tax  on  a  gross  estate  of  $10  mil- 
lion or  better  Is  $6,088,300. 

The  tax  on  a  gross  estate  of  $1  million  but 
not  more  than  $1.25  million  (not  unusual  In 
the  Great  Plains)  Is  $326,700  or  39  per  cent. 

The  Senate  committee  Is  sure  to  hecu'  that 
the  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  If  the  laws  are 
changed  will  be  severe. 

In  fiscal  1976,  federal  revenues  from  estate 
and  gift  taxes  amounted  to  $4.6  billion,  or 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  $187.6  billion  the  govern- 
ment received  In  general  revenues. 

Mitchell  E.  Primes,  District  IRS  director  In 
Fargo  says  in  fiscal  1974,  the  government  re- 
ceived $8,138,000  in  estate  taxes  from  North 
Dakota;  $147,510,000  from  Minnesota;  $8,- 
?33,000  from  South  Dakota. 

Last  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  told  the  Administration  has 
a  different  plan. 

Under  the  Ford  plan,  the  personal  (spe- 
cific) exemption  would  rise  by  $18,000  a  year, 
to  $150,000  In  five  years. 

Lower-bracket  rates  of  tax  on  estates  from 
three  to  28  per  cent  would  be  eliminated. 
The  first  bracket  of  assets,  in  excess  of  the 
exemptions,  would  be  taxed  at  30  per  cent. 

Gifts  and  bequests  between  husbands  and 
wives  would  be  free  of  tax,  without  limit.  To 
ease  strain,  no  payment  and  no  interest 
would  be  levied  for  five  years  after  death  of 
the  donor.  In  special  cases,  the  payments 
could  be  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  with  Interest  at  four  per  cent. 

Generally,  that  prlvUege  would  extend  to 
the  first  $300,000  In  value  of  the  farm  or 
business.  Enterprises  of  $600,000  or  more 
would  not  have  that  extension  privilege. 

Pamela  Anderson,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  from  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  In  1974  prepared  a  thesis  on 
the  subject  of  death  taxes  in  North  Dakota. 
The  thesis  opens  with  a  quote  from  the  Min- 
nesota Tax  Commission,  made  in  1910: 

"This  method  (estate  taxes)  of  Increasing 
the  public  revenue  la  wise,  simple  and  efTec- 
tive.  wise  because  it  does  not  touch  private 
property  during  the  life  of  the  owner  and 
thus  places  no  burden  on  business  activity. 
Simple  because  the  tax  Is  easily  ascertained 
and  collected  while  estates  are  In  the  pro- 
bate court;  effective,  because  by  the  applica- 
tion of  progressive  rates.  It  adds  no  burden 


to  the  poor,  but  permits  ttioee  who  have 
much  to  oontrlbute  to  the  goveriunent  some- 
what In  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
pay  .  .  ." 

ANTIBUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Roth,  in 
antibusing  legislation.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  recently  authored  an 
excellent  article  on  busing  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wilmington  News  Journal 
of  April  3. 1  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Too  Mant  JtnxsKs  Srraxss  Racial  Mix 

IN  Schools 

(By  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.) 

Too  many  Judges  today  beUeve  they  have 
a  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  require,  by  any 
means  necessary,  a  "proper"  racial  mix  in 
our  public  schools. 

In  ordering  sweeping  changes  In  our  school 
systems  for  this  piupoee,  without  regard  for 
costs  or  the  disruptions  caused,  these  Judges 
Ignore  several  basic  social  and  legal  facts: 

1.  Concen/trations  of  blacks  In  our  schoc>ls — 
or.  for  that  matter,  concentrations  of  Izldi, 
Italians,  Germans,  or  any  other  ethnic 
groups — ^reflect  residential  concentrations 
that  have  always  existed  In  American  cities 
and  towns.  They  are  not  the  result  of  dis- 
crimination alone.  They  are  a  natural  out- 
growth of  group  loyalties,  cxiltxinJ  b<Huts, 
similar  Income  and  educational  labels,  and 
so  on. 

For  most  groups,  these  residential  con- 
centrations have  usually  brought  Increased 
political  and  economic  Influence.  Today,  for 
example,  many  blacks  feel  that  gaimng  a 
larger  voice  In  the  operation  of  Inner-dty 
schools  Is  more  important  than  achieving 
racial  balance. 

The  Constitution  does  not  require  that 
ethnic  or  racial  communities  be  destroyed. 
It  requires  only  that  no  individual  be  con- 
fined to  them  by  law.  Our  whole  history 
has  been  to  allow  individuals  full  freedom  to 
maintain  or  abandon  their  ties  with  such 
communities. 

2.  In  assigning  students  to  schools  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race,  the  courts  are  standing 
the  Constitution  on  Its  head.  The  \andmark 
desegregation  ruling  of  1954  held  «^t  no 
child  could  be  excluded  from  a  public  school 
on  account  of  race.  But  the  courts  today  are 
declaring  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
far  from  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  actually  demands 
it.  From  an  effort  to  expand  the  freedom  of 
one  group,  they  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
Constitution  to  arrive  at  a  point  where  they 
are  restricting  the  freedoms  of  other  groups. 
From  a  position  that  the  Constitution  Is 
color-blind,  they  have  moved  to  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  race,  creating  a  tangled  web  of  sta- 
tistical requirements  based  solely  on  group 
affiliation. 

3.  No  hard  evidence  can  be  found  to  sup- 
port claims  that  the  educational  achievement 
of  either  black  or  white  children  is  Improved 
when  they  are  shuttled  from  school  to  school 
to  promote  racial  balance. 

In  truth,  It  Is  a  form  of  racism  to  assume 
that  blacks  mxiBt  share  classrooms  with 
whites  in  order  to  learn,  or  to  assume  that 
every  black  school  Is  Inferior  to  every  white 
school.  By  some  measures,  blacks  have  made 
greater  educational  and  economic  progress 
In  recent  years  than  some  white  ethnic 
groups. 

"ITie  courts,  in  ordering  massive  busing, 
have  cited  social  theories  and  assumptions 


that  have  c<Hne  into  serious  question.  Among 
those  who  believe  the  courts  have  erred 
grlevoiisly  are  such  i Acting  social  scientists 
as  James  S.  C<deman.  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago sociologist  whose  earUer  studies  were 
cited  by  the  courts  as  Jnstlflcatloin  for  bus- 
ing, and  Nathan  Olazer  of  Harvard. 

Instead  of  promoting  better  race  relations, 
compulsory  busing  has  bitterly  divided  CMn- 
munltles.  It  has  set  back  race  relations  by 
creating  new  tensions,  and  has  led  to  greater 
separation  of  races  as  middle- Income  whites 
have  fled  to  other  school  districts  or  systems. 

4.  By  seeking  to  promote  special  benefits 
for  one  group,  the  courts  are  penalizing 
other  groups  and  creating  understandable 
resentment  and  hostility.  In  the  19808  there 
was  a  clear  consensus  \n  this  country  that 
Jim  Crow  laws  must  be  eliminated.  This  has 
been  achieved,  and  immense  gains  have  been 
made  by  blacks.  But  public  support  has  de- 
clined sharply  as  the  courts  have  gone  far 
Jaeyond  constitutional  requlremente  to  the 
dubious  use  of  statistical  distributions  as  the 
test  of  discrimination. 

Forced  bvislng  creates  bitter  opposition  be- 
catise  It  denies  many  families  a  cherished 
part  of  the  American  dream:  the  right  to 
improve  their  lot,  live  In  as  desirable  a  neigh - 
bortiood  as  they  can  afford,  and  send  their 
children  to  good  schools  of  their  own  choice 
where  the  parents  can  have  a  voice  In  how 
they  are  run.  This  is  extremely  Important  to 
people.  It  is  one  thing  for  children  to  be 
bused  If  that  is  obviously  necessary  to  get 
them  to  the  nearest  school  or  to  the  scdiool 
of  their  choice,  but  It  Is  quite  another  thing 
if  the  purpose  Is  simply  to  provide  a  racial 
mix. 

Bitter  resentooent  over  this  proqieet  is  the 
most  common  element  of  the  letters  I  receive 
on  the  subject.  Many  parents  are  also  fearful 
that  racial  busing  will  expose  their  children 
to  trouble.  Their  resentment  Is  Increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  busing  shelter  their  own  child- 
ren in  private  schools. 

Despite  Intense  opposition  by  whites  and 
the  absence  of  any  strong  black  support,  the 
courts  have  repeatedly  ordered  massive  bus- 
ing. Despite  the  Con^^ss'  opposition  to  the 
use  of  any  sort  of  racial  quotas,  the  courts 
have  set  statistical  requirements  for  compli- 
ance with  antidiscrimination  laws. 

Many  Judges  seem  convinced  that  all  racial 
concentrations  are  the  result  of  \inlawful 
pubUc  actions  and  thus  must  be  eradicated. 
In  some  Instances,  Judges  have  even  chas- 
tised black  teachers  and  principals  for  want- 
ing to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
black  youngsters  in  black  schools.  With  al- 
most missionary  zeal.  Judges  have  tAt  duty 
bound  to  seek  a  perfectly  random  dislTlbu- 
tlon  of  blacks  and  whites. 

In  the  current  Judicial  climate.  It  has  be- 
come nearly  impossible  for  local  and  state 
agencies  to  convince  the  courts,  as  they  are 
required  to  do,  that  every  action  at  every 
stage  was  free  of  any  discriminatory  Intent. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate,  tt  seems  to  me, 
that  the  courts  have  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  means  of  promoting  a  greater 
racial  mix.  summarily  dlsmlsslug  them  as 
mere  evasions.  Many  people  believe  that  giv- 
en a  fair  trial,  "freedom  of  choice"  plans,  for 
example,  would  produce  a  greater  mix.  Here 
is  what  Nathan  Glazer  says : 

"Freedom  off  Choice"  was  given  a  bad 
name  In  the  South  when  it  was  instituted 
as  the  least  demanding  response  to  the  re- 
quirement to  dismantle  dual  school  systems, 
and  when  it  was  often  combined  with  intimi- 
dation of  black  parents  and  children.  But 
th«e  have  been  many  legitimate  efforts  to 
use  freedom-of -choice  to  create  a  large  meas- 
ure of  integration. 

"An  examination  of  these  efforts  shows 
that,  If  they  arc  administered  effectively,  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  black  parents  will  take 
advantage  of  them  and  that  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  desegregation  wOl  be  brought  about 
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to  provide  for  the  support  of  Dr.  Gam- 
mell s  son  John.  No  administrative  reUef 
is  possible,  but  with  the  dedication  Dr. 
Gammell  has  for  his  son,  he  undertook 
to  change  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Utah,  he  has 
succeeded.  The  Utah  State  Legislature 
recently  enacted  legislation  providing 
that  when  a  trust  is  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  a  retarded  child,  its 
earnings  are  not  taxable  by  the  State. 

At  the  Federal  level,  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Moss  has  introduced  a  similar  bill, 
S.  1960,  which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  encourage  more 
parents  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
their  own  seriously  retarded  children,  and 
would  have  enormous  benefits  both  for 
the  children  and  for  the  State.  Institu- 
tional care  for  one  child  is  estimated  to 
cost  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars over  his  lifetime;  allowing  parents  to 
establish  tax-free  trusts  for  their  re- 
tarded children  would  relieve  the  State 
of  this  burden. 

And  my  personal  belief  is  that  the 
children  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  growing  and  progressing  if  they 
were  left  with  their  parents  where  the 
parents  have  that  desire  and  that  ca- 
pacity. As  a  testimony  to  that  fact,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  account  of  the  life  of  his  son 
John  written  by  Dr.  Blake  Gammell.  It 
is  truly  a  touching  accoimt  of  the  won- 
ders dedicated  parents  can  work  with 
their  own  children,  children  who  might 
otherwise  vegetate  in  maintenance  facili- 
ties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Miracle  of  a  Severely  Retarded  Cnnj) — 

Tke   Story   of   John   Gammell — 8  Years 

Old 

(By  Dr.  Blake  Gammell.  April  1976) 

This  is  the  story  of  my  son,  John  Gammell, 
eight  years  old.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  son. 
Already,  I  feel  that  he  has  accomplished  more 
and  has  been  able  to  help  and  Influence  the 
Uves  of  others  more  than  I  will  ever  be  able 
to  do.  At  first  glance,  this  isn't  such  a  dif- 
ferent statement.  All  parents  are  proud  of 
their  children.  John  is  different — he  was  born 
severely  retarded.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  his  life. 

Three  days  after  birth,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  our  family  physician  and  myself 
rvished  John  from  the  Payson  Hospital  to 
the  Primary  Children's  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  was  having  seizures,  was  In  a  coma, 
and  lost  his  ability  to  suck.  For  the  next  two 
weeks,  he  was  critical.  We  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  would  live.  My  brother-in- 
law,  a  pediatrician  and  a  pediatric  neurolo- 
gist took  excellent  care  of  him. 

How  happy  my  family  v/as  to  have  the  op- 
p>ortunity  to  care  for  one  of  God's  children. 
This  was  especially  true  In  my  family  because 
Just  six  months  before  John's  birth,  we  had 
a  16  year  old  son  die  of  cancer  of  the  bone. 
This  son.  Bill,  fought  this  horrible  disease 
for  eight  years.  The  last  year  and  a  half  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  due  to  pathological 
fractures.  During  this  time.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  He  on  his  back  all  the  time. 

John  grew  at  a  normal  rate  physically,  but 
by  the  time  he  was  10  months  old,  we  real- 
ized something  was  wrong  with  his  mental 
development.  Another  horrible  situation  oc- 
curred in  my  family.  Four  months  after 
John's  birth  my  wife  had  surgery.  Thirteen 
inches  of  her  large  colon  was  removed  be- 
cause of  a  malignant  tumor. 


The  next  two  years  were  spent  taking  John 
to  other  doctors  not  only  in  our  state,  but  to 
specialists  in  the  sujrounding  states.  We 
were  trying  to  find  a  cause  for  his  condition 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  we  coiild  do 
to  help  him. 

When  he  was  three  years  old,  we  finally 
had  to  come  to  the  realization — John  was 
severely  retarded.  And  we  could  find  no  medi- 
cal help  for  him. 

At  this  time  we  had  a  complete  recheck  of 
all  the  tests  done  previously  at  the  John  p. 
Kennedy  Research  Center  which  Is  a  part  of 
the  Medical  School  In  Denver,  Colorodo.  *nila 
Center  s{}ecialtzes  In  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment for  retarded  children. 

When  the  results  of  these  many  tests  were 
completed,  the  chief  doctor  of  the  Center , 
had  us  come  Into  his  office  for  a  consultation.; 
He  was  so  very  compassionate  with  my  wlfi 
and  I,  but  had  to  tell  us  there  was  nothing 
medically  that  could  be  done  for  our  child. 
Since  he  was  an  expert  in  this  field,  I  asked 
him  how  much  we  could  expect  John  to 
develop  mentally.  He  took  a  long  time  to 
answer,  but  finally  said,  he  thought  John 
would  have  the  capacity  of  a  6  month  to  a 
year  old  baby. 

We  left  the  center  at  5  p.m.  and  drove  all 
night,  550  miles,  to  our  home  In  SprlngvUle. 
Utah.  It  was  a  horrible  night  for  my  wife 
and  I.  Hope  for  our  child  had  finally  been 
taken  from  us.  Complete  despair  once  again 
consumed  our  family. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  we  realized 
John's  hopeless  condition.  Let  me  try  to 
describe  his  condition  at  three  years  of  age: 
he  could  not  sit  except  by  putting  pillows 
around  him.  He  rarely  cried — never  from 
pain.  I  could  pinch  him  real  hard,  and  he 
would  not  show  any  response.  He  responded 
to  nothing  we  would  do  to  him.  He  would 
sit  In  his  high  chair,  head  down  for  hours. 
We  wondered  If  he  were  deaf  and  blind.  His 
arms  were  ankylosed.  He  was  like  a  vegetable. 

All  the  doctors,  without  exception,  we  had 
contacted  suggested  we  put  him  In  our  state 
institution  for  the  retarded  at  American 
Pork.  Utah.  We  considered  this  very  strongly. 
Finally,  we  took  him  to  Dr.  Jack  Madsen, 
Medical  Director  for  the  Institution.  He 
examined  him  at  the  University  of  Utah 
Medical  School  and  concurred  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  other  doctors.  We  contacted  the 
Training  School  at  American  Pork  and 
learned  the  procedure  for  admitting  a  child. 
At  this  point  of  great  decision.  It  became 
very  easy  for  us  to  stall.  John  was  so  very 
very  helpless  and  needed  us.  Every  time  the 
subject  of  his  commitment  came  up  either 
my  wife  or  I  would  find  a  reason  to  wait 
Just  a  Uttlo  while  longer.  Always  In  our  mind 
was  the  statement  from  our  doctors — that 
to  have  such  a  chUd  In  our  home  would  not 
be  fair  to  our  other  chUdren.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  live  normal  lives.  We 
loved  our  other  children  and  dldnt  want  to 
subject  them  to  any  more  unhapplness.  It 
seemed  to  us,  at  this  time,  that  something 
seriously  wrong  In  our  home  was  all  they 
bad  known. 

On  one  of  our  trips  to  the  Primary  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  In  Salt  Lake,  someone  men- 
tioned a  psychologist  In  California  was  hav- 
ing some  success  working  with  children  like 
John.  It  was  Dr.  Clara  Lee  Edgar  at  Pacific 
State  Hospital  In  Pomona,  California.  I  called 
her  and  described  John  to  her  asking  If  she 
would  see  him.  She  consented,  and  the  next 
week  we  were  In  her  office. 

She  examined  John  and,  then,  had  an 
attendant  take  care  of  him  while  she  took 
us  to  a  ward  In  the  hospital.  She  took  us 
into  several  rooms  where  one  lady  was  work- 
ing with  about  6-8  children.  They  were  aU 
walking  and  doing  simple  tasks  that  re- 
quired different  sklUs.  We  observed  with 
great  Intensity.  I  a«ked  If  theee  children 
were  like  John.  She  said,  "Tea,  when  I 
started  the  program  three  years  ago."  With 
great  emotion  I  asked  her  If  she  thought 
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John  had  the  ability  to  develop  as  far  as 
these  children  had.  Tension  overpowered  us. 
With  a  smile  on  her  face  she  told  us  for 
certain  she  felt  John  had  the  same  capa- 
bilities as  these  chUdren.  I  wish  I  could 
explain  the  exaltation  my  wife  and  I  felt. 
Finally,  after  so  many  years  we  heard  news 
we  so  desperately  craved  to  hear.  It  was  as 
If  the  whole  world  had  changed  about  us. 
Suddenly  there  was  hope  for  this  little  child 
of  God. 

After  we  calmed  down  and  were  able 
to  speak,  we  began  to  question  her  about 
what  would  have  to  be  done.  At  this  time 
the  work  she  outlined  for  us  was  strange 
and  seemed  like  an  Insurmountable  task. 
We  questioned  if  we  had  the  ability.  Dr. 
Edgar  then  suggested  we  may  be  able  to 
move  to  California  to  become  residents  In 
order  to  commit  him  to  the  Pacific  State 
Hospital. 

At  this  time,  the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  could  happen  was  to  have  John  be  able 
to  walk.  I  asked  Dr.  Edgar  how  long  she 
thought  this  would  take  If  we  committed 
him  to  their  hospital.  She  very  quickly  with- 
out hesitation  said  about  a  yesir  and  a  half. 
At  this  time  some  of  the  Joy  of  this  moment 
began  to  disappear.  We  were  back  to  the 
same  feeling  we  had  In  the  past.  How  could 
we  desert  this  helpless  child  in  his  greatest 
hour  of  need. 

We  told  Dr.  Edgar  we  would  think  about 
it  and  let  her  know  the  next  day.  That  night, 
we  discussed  ova  problem  from  every  angle 
and  tried  to  come  up  with  the  best  solution. 

The  following  day,  we  asked  her  if  she 
thought  we  could  do  It  ourselves.  She  told 
us  she  didn't  know  because  we  were  not 
familiar  with  her  work  and  It  was  so  very 
time  consuming.  The  children  at  the  hos- 
pital were  worked  with  by  three  different 
people  during  all  their  waking  hours. 

We  told  her  we  would  like  to  try,  but  If 
we  failed  we  would  move  to  California.  She 
outlined  the  things  we  shovQd  start  doing. 
She  also  Insisted  we  contact  Mrs.  Clara 
Chaney  in  Colorado  upon  our  return  home. 

Here,  I  think  I  should  tell  you  something 
about  this  wonderful  person.  Dr.  Clara  Lee 
Edgar,  and  how  she  Is  able  to  perform 
miracles  with  these  children. 

Dr.  Newell  C.  Kephart  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  as  a  professor  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. He  was  a  genius  and  pioneer  In  his 
field — the  learning  disabled  chUd  or  the 
slower  learner  in  our  public  schools.  He  was 
an  authority  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  chUdren.  He  has  written  many 
books  on  this  subject,  his  books  are  used  in 
many  universities  In  the  training  of  school 
teachers.  Dr.  Edgar  was  a  student  of  his.  And. 
upon  graduation  from  Purdue,  she  was  em- 
ployed at  Pacific  State  Hospital.  Her  task  was 
working  with  the  retarded.  Being  a  very  In- 
telligent person.  She  decided  she  would  like 
to  try  some  of  Dr.  Kephart's  theories  on  the 
profoundly  and  severely  retarded.  She 
adapted  his  Ideas  and  procedures,  working 
very  hard  to  put  a  program  together.  She 
convinced  people  of  the  worth  of  her  pro- 
gram and  was  able  to  receive  some  govern- 
ment grants.  She  trained  personnel,  faced 
many  problems,  tried  new  things,  and 
achieved  some  unbelievable  results.  Her  work 
Is  called,  "Sensory  Motor  Training."  A  child 
must  be  able  to  learn  to  move  In  order  to 
move  to  learn  as  Dr.  Kephart  has  said. 

To  observe  this  work,  I  would  simply  say 
It  Is  structured  play.  She  teaches  the  student 
to  do  everything  a  normal  chUd  does.  The 
big  difference  Is  In  order  for  a  retarded  child 
to  master  a  skill,  the  child  has  to  do  It 
hundreds  of  times;  where  the  normal  child 
develops  the  skills  after  only  a  few  learn- 
ing experiences.  However,  the  Important  thing 
Is — all  children  regardless  of  ability  can 
achieve  their  potential,  If  exposed  to  the 
learning  experience  In  the  proper  way. 

When  Dr.  Edgar  learned  of  our  decision,  I 
think  she  was  concerned.  I'm  sure  she  won- 


dered If  we  had  the  ablUty  and  determina- 
tion to  do  the  Job.  Also,  I  think  she  won- 
dered If  she  would  have  the  time  to  instruct 
us.  However,  like  that  old  sa>nng.  "Pools  rush 
In  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  we  started 
on  our  endeavor. 

Dr.  Kephart  had  retired  from  teaching  and 
returned  to  Colorado  to  do  writing  and  con- 
tinue his  research  In  learning  disabilities. 
Dr.  Edgar  called  him  and  asked  if  he  would 
see  John.  As  soon  as  we  returned  home,  we 
drove  to  Colorado  and  spent  three  days  with 
Dr.  Kephart.  Mrs.  Clara  Chaney.  Dr.  Kephart's 
lifelong  secretary  and  co-author  of  several 
books  worked  with  us  and  John. 

Upon  our  arrival  home,  I  called  Dean  Jones 
who  had  Just  been  made  Asst.  Superintendent 
of  the  Training  School  at  American  Pork.  He 
showed  great  interest  In  our  experiences  in 
California  and  Colorado  and  came  to  ovur 
home  and  spent  several  hours  discussing  their 
programs  with  us.  How  surprised  I  was  when 
I  walked  with  him  to  his  car  to  find  he  had 
left  his  engine  running  for  about  three  hours. 

During  the  next  year,  we  went  back  to 
California  several  times  for  help.  Dean 
Jones  flew  down  to  see  first  hand  what  Dr. 
Edgar  was  doing.  He  was  very  Impressed  and 
convinced  the  administration  at  the  Train- 
ing School  they  should  start  a  program  like 
hers.  A  young  employee,  Jim  Jex,  was  put  In 
charge  of  the  new  program  with  about  10 
children  to  begin  with.  He  flew  down  to  Po- 
mona to  see  Dr.  Edgar's  program  and  learn 
how  to  begin. 

In  my  discussions  with  Mr.  Jones,  we  felt 
It  of  great  importance  to  get  Dr.  Edgar  and 
some  of  her  staff  to  come  to  Utah  and  give 
a  workshop.  Due  to  prior  approval  of  the 
merit  of  this  program,  and  because  It  was 
necessary  to  get  state  funds  appropriated  It 
was  1  year  and  2  months  before  Dr.  Edgar 
came  to  Utah  for  a  workshop. 

Educators  in  the  field  of  retardation  from 
all  over  the  State  were  in  attendance  at  the 
workshop.  We  had  been  working  with  John 
for  over  a  year.  He  had  made  some  Improve- 
ment and  we  were  thrilled.  But,  to  the  peo- 
ple In  this  field,  I'm  sure  they  felt  he  was  a 
hopeless  case.  Dr.  Edgar  used  him  to  demon- 
strate many  of  her  methods. 

For  the  next  year,  my  wife  took  John  to 
the  Training  School  In  American  Fork.  She 
faithfully  went  every  day  carrying  John  and 
the  many  things  she  needed  to  work  with 
him.  John  was  a  big  boy  now,  and  It  was  all 
she  could  possibly  do  to  carry  him.  By  this 
time,  John  had  learned  to  crawl,  but  not 
in  the  correct  way.  This  achievement  thrlUed 
us.  but  Dr.  Edgar  informed  us  all  his  future 
development  would  depend  on  his  learning 
to  crawl  correctly.  My  wife  and  Mr.  Jex 
spent  months  working  with  him  and  were 
about  ready  to  give  us  when,  finally  he  began 
to  crawl  in  the  correct  pattern.  After  John 
began  to  crawl.  It  was  only  2  or  3  montba  be- 
fore he  began  to  walk.  He  was  41/2  years  old. 

Everyone  who  knew  John  was  thrlUed  to 
see  and  hear  of  his  development.  He  had 
shown  by  example  the  severely  retarded 
coiild  learn  to  walk.  I  was  the  proudest 
father  you  can  Imagine.  He  became  my  con- 
stant companion  when  I  was  not  working  In 
my  office.  What  a  Joy  It  was  to  see  him  begin 
to  develop  a  personality  and  show  an  Inter- 
est in  life. 

Interest  at  the  training  school  Increased. 
Dr.  Edgar  and  some  of  her  staff  came  up 
more  often.  More  of  the  Training  School 
personnel  were  sent  to  Pomona  for  train- 
ing. The  School  increased  its  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  as  they  did  so,  they  realized  how 
much  more  there  was  to  learn.  Finally,  the 
decision  was  made  to  hire  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable person  in  this  field  they  could  get, 
Mrs.  Betty  Kessterson,  Dr.  Edgar's  right  hand 
during  the  many  years  of  her  experimental 
program.  She  started  last  November,  1976. 
Dr.  Edgar  is  committed  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  doing  a  terriffic  Job  training  all 
the  technlclEins  she  can  on  a  workshop  basis. 


Mrs.  Kessterson  and  the  administration  at 
the  Training  School  now  have  a  positive  di- 
rection in  where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  going  to  achieve.  Last  month,  a  man 
with  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  ter- 
rific abUlty  came  to  the  School  from  Flalr- 
vlew  State  Hospital  in  California  on  a  spe- 
cial assigniuent  to  diagnose,  put  into  groups 
according  to  their  abUity.  and  outline  how 
these  oldei  residents  should  be  started  on  a 
learning  prbgram.  lliese  pec^le  I  am  talking 
about  numfcer  about  150  who  without  this 
help  would  \>e  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  ik  a  stainless  steel  crib.  How 
grateful  I  am  for  the  wonderful  things  our 
own  School  is  now  doing,  because  this  Is  the 
ward  my  son  would  be  In  if  he  had  been 
committed.  ITie  people  who  work  there  are 
very  special  people.  They  work  so  hard  to 
achieve  so  little  from  their  efforts.  It  would 
discourage  most  people. 

With  John's  ability  to  walk,  a  whole  new 
world  was  opened  for  him.  As  proud  parents, 
we  started  to  look  around  for  a  school  for 
him  so  he  could  not  only  Improve  his  motor 
skills,  but  also  his  learning  in  other  areas 
as  well  as  his  social  skills.  He  loves  and  en- 
Joys  being  with  other  people. 

After  he  was  able  to  locomote,  we  ap- 
proached the  Communicative  Disability  Dept. 
at  the  B.T.U.  They  were  working  with  many 
younger,  pre-school  age  children  in  com- 
munication and  Bi>eech  development.  We 
were  told  John  did  not  have  the  abUlty  to  lit 
into  their  program.  We  next  learned  of  the 
B.T.U.  Demonstration  School  on  the  lower 
campus  of  the  B.T.U.  This  school  Is  operated 
by  the  Nebo  School  District  and  Provo  Dis- 
trict In  conjunction  with  the  B.T.U.  About 
56  students  from  the  two  districts  make  up 
the  student  body.  They  range  In  age  from  5 
to  21  and  are  divided  into  5  claaerooms.  The 
teachers  and  principal  of  this  school  are  very 
skilled  people.  They  have  the  duty  not  only 
to  teach  the  children,  but  also,  to  tnin 
teachers  studying  at  the  B.T.U.  These  teach- 
ers are  the  hope  of  the  retarded  In  the 
future. 

My  wife  and  I  approached  this  school  to 
see  if  they  woiild  acc^t  John.  Because  of 
his  limited  motor  ability  and  understand- 
ing, we  could  tell  they  were  real  reluctant 
and  hesitant.  PinaUy.  a  very  special  person, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Merrell,  consented  to  accept 
him  on  a  six  week  trial  basis  during  the 
summer  school  session.  Now,  two  other  won- 
derful people  entered  John's  life — ^Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Merr«l  and  Mrs.  Helen  Wllkle,  teacher 
aide  for  Mrs.  MerreU. 

My  wife  cried  many  times  during  those 
six  weeks.  She  could  see  that  John  was  per- 
forming on  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
other  children.  We  both  felt  perhaps  we  were 
being  cruel  to  expect  so  much  from  him. 
Not  only  did  these  two  wonderful  women 
work  with  him  intensively,  but  something 
very  unexpected  occurred.  Help  came  from 
a  source  we  didn't  think  of — the  other  re- 
tarded ChUdren  in  the  school  sensed  John's 
helplessness  and  aided  him  in  every  one  of 
his  endeavors.  As  time  has  passed,  this  help 
from  the  other  students  has  continued,  Mrs. 
Merrell  has  had  to  pin  a  note  on  John  say- 
ing "Don't  help  me"  in  order  for  him  to  do 
the  things  for  himself.  John  showed  some 
progress,  so  the  school  decided  to  accept  him 
on  a  full  time  basis. 

Mrs.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Wilkle,  B.T.U.  student 
teachers,  his  fellow  students,  and  Dr.  Glen 
Thomas,  the  school  principal,  have  all  been 
wonderful  to  help  in  the  development  of  this 
special  son  of  mine.  Recently,  Mrs.  Merrell 
paid  him  a  very  special  compliment.  She 
said  John  was  developing  as  fast  as  any  stu- 
dent in  his  class. 

How  thankful  my  family  Is  to  have  been 
privileged  to  have  God  lead  us  to  the  many 
people  I  have  spoken  about.  Especially  his 
adorable  mother.  She  has  worked  with  him 
thousands  of  hours  and  has  showed  deter- 
mination that  only  a  mother  Is  capable  of. 
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God  has  been  kind  to  t  par©  her  In  order  to 
help  him  achieve  so  hi  covUd  show  others 
the  way  to  follow.  Witt  out  their  help  John 
would  have  been  nothtig  and  lived  »  mis- 
erable, frustrating  exist*  nee. 

Tea,  we  have  been  blessed  to  have  been 
abl«  to  experience  one  o:  Ood's  miracles  here 
on  earth. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  i  alk  about  a  problem 
that  has  developed  beoms©  of  our  decision 
not  to  commit  John  tc  the  State  Training 
School.  My  wife  and  I  ire  61  years  old,  we 
realize  we  are  quickly  a  jprotwhing  the  later 
part  of  our  lives.  We  fe  fl  as  long  as  we  live 
John  can  be  taken  care  of  in  our  home,  but 
a  tremendous  worry  is  e  bared  by  both  of  us 
concerning  his  care  aftsr  we  are  gone. 

To  help  solve  this  problem  we  have  cre- 
ated a  Tnist.  To  give  Ihls  trust  assets,  we 
have  given  a  two  vmlt  ( lental  office  where  I 
practice.  I  had  planned  to  use  this  asset  for 
my  own  retirement,  bit  somehow  things 
change  In  one's  life.  I  began  to  pay  rent 
again  In  John's  building 

As  the  years  have  gope  by,  I  am  amazed 
at  the  taxes  this  Trust  [has  to  pay.  For  ex- 
ample: in  1974  the  taxable  Income  from  the 
Trust  was  $3,500.00,  Ut 
•128.00.  Federal  taxes 
taxes  were  9386.00.  Net 
Income  from  this  Tru—  _  ^  — 
year  In  taxes.  This  fact  disturbed  me,  and 
I  knew  that,  against  such  odds.  I  could  not 
succeed  In  my  goal.  We  nrant  to  take  care  of 
John  as  long  as  he  lives.  I 

I  called  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service,  and 
they  kindly  explained  the  only  way  to  change 
this  is  to  get  new  laws  pa  ssed. 

Having  no  experience  \n  this  field,  I  didn't 
even  know  exactly  how  laws  were  created 
and  passed.  I  went  to  <Ji  attorney  and  ex- 
plained my  desire.  He  Ic  oked  at  me  and  ad- 
vised that  in  his  opinion  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  one  man  t<  get  a  law  through 
the  State  Legislature. 

One  of  my  philosophies  has  been:  "The 
only  real  failure  In  lif«  la  the  person  who 
quits  trying."  With  tbls  detern^mation,  I 
approached  the  State  :ieglslature>«hen  It 
began  Its  1975  session. 

A  bill  was  written.  Senator  Ernest  Dean 
sponsored  the  bill.  He  md  his  good  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Ooates,  patlsntly  explained  the 
long  procedure.  They  a»so  gave  encourage- 
ment. Mrs.  Elaine  Sharj)©  helped  with  end- 
less'hours  of  explainlni;  the  Importance  of 
such  a  bill.  My  wife  and  I  spent  every 
Wednesday  and  every  s]iare  moment  for  the 
next  2i,4  months  explal  ilng  our  problem  to 
these  dedicated  men.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
the  pres8\ire  these  men  work  under.  Some- 
how most  of  them  f oun  a  the  time  to  listen. 
They  were  convinced  at  the  merit  of  this 
bill  and  it  is  now  a  law  n  the  State  of  Utah. 
Senate  BUI  304  states  wl  len  a  Trust  is  set  up 
to  provide  care  for  a  etarded  person,  the 
money  it  creates  is  not  taxed  by  the  State. 

We  pay  taxes  on  the  i  noney  that  goes  Into 
this  Trust.  Now  isn't  it  right  for  the  recipi- 
ent, who  will  never  be  (*le  to  support  him- 
self, not  to  have  to  pry  taxes  on  this  in- 
come? With  this  law,  many  retarded  people 
will  be  able  to  live  with  dignity  and  not  be 
forced  to  ask  for  State  c  r  Federal  aid.  I.  also, 
feel  this  bill  will  encovrage  more  people  to 
keep  their  children  at  hi  >me — saving  the  tax- 
payer a  large  sum  of  money  each  year. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  make  ap- 
pointments with  Senat<ir  Ted  Moss.  Senator 
Jake  Gam,  Eep.  Gunn  1  IcKay  and  Rep.  Alan 
Howe.  Without  exception  all  of  these  men 
said  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  Unite!  States  Congress. 

On  June  17,  1975  S.  1960  was  Introduced 
in  the  umted  States  Senate.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Moss  and  Senator  Hubert 
Hvunphrey  and  co-sp<  msored  by  Senator 
Jake  Gam  and  many  otl  lers. 

On  September  19.  19'  5  a  similar  bill  H.R. 
9736  was  Introduced  In  o  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Rep.  McKay,  Rep.  Howe,  Rep. 
Santlni,  and  Rep.  Evans  of  Colorado. 


I  wish  I  could  explain  how  proud  I  am  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  and  the  consti- 
tution that  guides  It.  Where  else  on  earth 
would  the  needs  of  a  little  helpless  boy  way 
out  In  a  small  town  In  Utah  be  considered 
by  leaders  who  have  the  great  task  of  gov- 
erning this  Nation? 

Since  these  bills  were  Introduced,  one  was 
sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  other  has  been  sent  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  have  written  letters  and  all  four 
of  our  Utah  delegation  to  Washington  have 
tried  to  get  these  bills  out  of  conunlttee. 
Now,  I  am  becoming  fearful  these  bills  will 
die  In  committee.  Even  though  I  do  not  have 
^le  time  to  go  back  to  Washington  due  to 
making  a  living  and  working  on  other  proj- 
ects for  the  retarded,  I  feel  I  must.  This  I 
know,  if  I  can  get  those  hundreds  of  men 
to  listen  to  the  plight  of  John  Ganunell  and 
the  thousands  like  him,  I  feel  confident  they 
will  find  time  In  their  biisy  schedule  to  pass 
the  needed  legislation. 

Many  times  I  have  tried  to  completely 
comprehend  the  complex  problem  a  retarded 
citizen  experiences.  Try  as  I  may  I  cannot 
fully  understand  the  problems  they  face  here 
on  earth.  They  are  truly  the  most  helpless 
people  on  earth.  They  are  the  only  segment 
of  our  society  who  cannot  express  In  words 
the  horrible  existence  many  of  them  ex- 
perience while  here  on  earth. 

I  pray  that  many  more  men,  women,  and 
nations  will  continue  to  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  these  helpless  people. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ECXDNOMY  AND 
SPENDINa  REFORM  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Musiox  and 
Roth  in  cosponsoring  S.  2925,  the  Gov- 
ernment Economy  and  Spending  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  4-year  cycle  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  programs  by  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  with  the 
help  of  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Through  S.  2925,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  will  be  charged  with 
conducting  a  zero  base  budget  review  of 
all  Federal  programs  Instead  of  the 
hodgepodge,  limited,  budget  review  that 
exists  now.  Zero  base  review  Is  a  new 
budgeting  teclinique  which  will  require 
all  Federal  programs  to  justify  their  ex- 
istence before  they  are  reauthorized. 
Such  a  review  will  require  the  identifica- 
tion of  costs  and  objectives  of  progrsmis 
and  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs.  Furthermore,  S.  2925  will 
establish  a  procedure  for  eliminating  in- 
active and  overlapping  Federal  pro- 
grams. Clearly,  zero  base  review  will  be 
a  large  step  toward  bringing  Government 
accoimtability  back  to  the  people. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  year  1976, 
America  has  reached  the  watershed  of 
an  era.  The  1960's  gave  the  United  States 
some  of  the  most  innovative,  technolog- 
ical, and  compassionate  human  service 
programs  of  the  century.  If  we  are  to 
continue  and  extend  these  programs,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  some  house  clean- 
ing. For  example,  there  are  presently 
close  to  a  thousand  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs.  The  duplicative  ef- 
forts and  the  mismanagement  of  some 
domestic  programs  serve  not  only  to  hurt 
the  taxpayer  but,  more  importantly,  the 
recipients  of  the  program  benefits.  Ef- 
ficient use  of  overhead  costs  could  be 
used  to  reach  more  program  recipients. 
So  instead  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with 


the  bath  water,  let  us.  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  this  Government, 
begin  to  exercise  n^ore  effective  and  ef- 
ficient oversight  of  Federal  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  any  politician  in  1976,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  disenchanted  with  the 
workings  of  their  Government.  A  recent 
Harris  poll  showed  that  72  percent  of  the 
public  feels  that  they  do  not  get  good 
value  from  their  tax  dollars.  That  sta- 
tistic Is  a  clear  message  from  the  heart- 
Ismd  to  Washington  "to  clean  up  its  act." 
I  believe  that  S.  2925  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  that  ong  road  back  from  public 
dissatisfaction  and  lack  of  confidence 
with  the  new  dirty  word  "Washington." 
This  legislation  seeks  to  achieve  what 
every  government  should  strive  for — ef- 
fective and  efficient  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 


AN  ALL-AMERICAN  CITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
significant  thing  to  come  out  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing impact  on  the  Amerioan  experi- 
ence was  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine 
of  human  equality.  The  idea  that  all 
human  beings  are  created  equal  means 
that  they  are  equal  not  by  decree  of  the 
Government,  nor  even  by  membership  in 
tb.e  body  politic,  but  simply  by  virtue  of 
being  bom. 

We  can  be  proud  that  this  discovery 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  was 
uniquely  American.  No  other  nation  had 
ever  been  founded  on  such  a  principle, 
and  the  application  of  this  doctrine  of 
equality  hsus  been  the  essence  of  our 
history. 

The  Revolutionary  generation  did  not 
work  out  the  full  implications  of  this 
doctrine,  nor  have  we  worked  them  out 
f uUy  to  this  day.  However,  we  are  trying, 
and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  try,  the 
values  of  the  Revolution  will  live. 

One  city.  Oak  Park,  111.,  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  community  which  is  united 
in  its  effort  to  make  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality  a  reality  for  its  citizens. 
It  was  recently  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  as  an  All- 
American  City  for  1975-76. 

One  of  the  many  initiatives  which  has 
helped  Oak  Park  to  achieve  this  goal  is 
the  Oak  Park  Housing  Center,  wliich 
provides  a  Ust  of  housing  to  prospective 
residents  as  a  way  of  inte^n^ting  the 
community  in  an  orderly  fashicm. 

An  editorial  which  ai^ieared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  April  16,  1976, 
said  that — 

The  agency  has  proved  that  Oak  Park  can 
maintain  racial  diversity  without  the  trying 
conftontatlona  so  characteristic  of  other 
chftTiging  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  progress  being  made  in  this  com- 
munity to  make  the  precept  of  human 
equality  a  timeless  truth.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  many  achievements  of  Oak 
Park  will  be  held  up  as  exampes  for 
other  communities  to  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
context  of  the  editorial  on  Oak  Park 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Oak  Parkers,  always  thought  their  city 
was  a  grand  place  to  live.  They  even  adver- 
tise In  Chicago-area  pubUcatlons  to  attract 
new  residents.  So  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
the  National  Miinlclpal  League  recognized 
Oak  Park  as  an  All-Amerlcan  City  for 
1975-76. 

The  recognition  Is  particularly  gratifying 
as  an  endorsement  of  Oak  Park's  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  retcial  diversity  and  cosmopolitan 
atmosphere  In  the  suburb.  It  wasn't  too  long 
ago  that  many  expected  Oak  Park  to  become 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  Chicago's 
West  Side  ghetto. 

Oak  Parkers  responded  to  that  problem 
with  a  variety  of  projects,  and  one  of  the 
most  Important  has  been  the  private  Oak 
Park  Housing  Center.  The  agency  maintains 
a  list  of  housing  and  makes  it  avaUable  to 
prospective  home  buyers  In  an  effort  to  Inte- 
grate Oak  Park  In  an  orderly,  stable  man- 
ner. The  agency  has  proved  that  Oak  Park 
can  maintain  racial  diversity  without  the  try- 
ing confrontations  so  characteristic  of  other 
changing  communities. 

A  new  downtown  mall  has  done  much  to 
vitalize  business  and  has  become  a  bonafide 
focal  point  for  citizen  recreation  and  gath- 
erings. A  recent  plan  for  school  Integration, 
developed  with  the  broadest  possible  com- 
munity participation,  holds  promise  for  ad- 
dressing educational  problems  before  they 
reach  crisis  proportions. 

Chicago-area  people  have  always  known 
that  Oak  Park  Is  an  AU-Amerlcan  city,  and 
not  the  only  one  around  here,  either.  StlU 
It  is  nice  to  have  the  word  spread  by  Oak 
Park's  latest  honor. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 

GRAIN   INSPECTION   REFORM    ACT 
OF  1976 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  3055,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  blU  (S.  3066)  to  provide  for  United 
States  standards  and  a  national  Inspection 
system  for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  biU  is  limited  to  3  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ;  that  there  Is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal  or  amendment;  and  a  time  limi- 
tation of  20  minutes  on  any  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Kathryne  Bru- 
ner  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  S.  3055. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  during  the  debate  on 
S.  b055  Mr.  Bill  Taggart,  Mr.  Roy  Fred- 
erick, and  Mr.  Claude  Alexander,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  and  of  my 
staff,  be  permitted  access  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Doug  Jack- 
son of  my  staff  be  permitted  access  to  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  bill  under 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  iSx.  President, 
I  ask  that  time  on  a  quorum  call  which 
I  shall  suggest  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
QUESTING THE  RETURN  OP  HJl. 
8235  AND  DIRECTINO  ITS  RE- 
ENROLLMENT  —  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  618 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  618.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  enrollment  of  TLB..  8235  title 
m  of  the  bill  was  left  out.  I  therefore 
present  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  so  that 
this  error  may  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  618  request- 
ing the  rettim  of  HJt.  8236  and  dlrecttng  Its 
reenroUment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  618)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRAIN   INSPECTION    REFORM    ACT 
OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3055)  to  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  standards  and  a  national 


Inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Andrew  Loewl  and 
William  Motes  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  c<msid- 
eration  of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  time 
to  be  equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Miury  Sullivan  and 
Herbert  Jolovitz  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  any  votes  or 
debate  on  the  grain  bill  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  to  either  side, 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocallthe  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Nelson 
Denlinger,  of  my  staff,  be  granted  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
S.  3055,  including  all  rollcall  votes  there- 
on: Michael  R.  McLeod,  Carl  P.  Rose, 
Henry  J.  Casso,  James  C.  Webster,  Wil- 
liam A.  Taggart  Roy  Frederick,  Phillip 
L.  Fraas,  and  Steven  E.  Storch. 

Also,  Mr.  PresidMit,  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Bert  L.  Williams  and 
Hugh  Williamson  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  S.  3055, 
including  all  rollcall  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
as  to  expedite  our  consideration  here  to- 
day of  the  legislation  before  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  S.  3055  be  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  amendment  is  printed  In  the 
Record  of  April  14,  1976,  at  page 
10934.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  handle  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, as  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
to  reform  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  May  of  last 
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year,  I  requested  that  t  le  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  grain  in- 
spection scandal.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  reports  and  alleiations  were  be- 
ginning to  surface  of  m  assive  irregulari- 
ties in  export  grain  shipments  from  the 
United  States,  of  sericus  shortcomings 
in  the  existing  national  system  of  official 
inspection  with  respec;  to  those  ship- 
ments, and  of  customiT  dissatisfaction 
overseas  with  the  qua  ity  of  American 
export  grain. 

I  was  extremely  com  semed  then,  as  I 
am  now,  about  any  lofs  of  world  con- 
fidence in  the  quality  (of  our  grain  ex- 
ports or  the  Integrity  of  our  grain  In- 
spection and  grade  oertification  pro- 
cedures. Either  of  thefee  could  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  markeo  their  crops,  and 
on  the  prices  they  receive. 

Also,  grain  exports  are  crucial  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  economy  for 
all  the  people  of  the  Ui  Ited  States.  Dxrr- 
tog  fiscal  year  1975.  t  le  United  States 
exported  $21.6  billion  eorth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  with  i  net  balance  of 
trade  surplus  for  such  products  of  $12 
billion.  Grain  played  a  major  role  In 
reaching  that  favorable  balance,  as  $12.5 
billion  of  the  agriculttural  export  total 
was  in  grain. 

Since  last  May,  the  1  iltial  reports  and 
allegations  of  wrongc  oing  have  been 
substantiated  in  the  (riminal  courts — 
over  and  over  again. 

There  have  been  ovit  38  Indictments 
returned  primarily  in  the  gulf  area  In- 


volving, at  last  count. 


Including  three  of  thj  world's  largest 


over  60  persons. 


the  Indictments 
ivolved  not  only 


(e  many  persons 
ve  pled  nolo  con- 
itlve  efforts  are 
leant  cases. 


grain  firms.  One  of 

against  a  grain  firm 

its  gulf  operations,  but  Its  Kansas  City 

and  St.  Louis  oflBcers  a^  well. 

All  but  one  of  th( 
have  been  foimd  or  hi 
tendere;  and  invest! 
continuing  on  other  si 

These  indictments  c4ver  a  wide  range 
of  crimes  and  fraqdiilent  schemes. 
Boiled  down  to  their  eientlals,  however, 
they  all  involved  either  massive  thefts 
of  grain,  repeated  and  Iroutlne  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act,  or,  mos ;  critical,  the  cor- 
ruption of  licensed  n^in  Inspectors. 
Some  cases  involved  all  three. 

These  indictments  amd  convictions  by 
themselves  serve  as  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  need  for  refon  i  of  our  grain  in- 
spection system.  But,  t  le  story  is  proba- 
bly not  yet  complete,  ai  id  there  will  likely 
be  even  further  cases  arising  in  the 
courts  after  investigat  on  by  the  appro- 
priate Government  oflic  es. 

Much  time  is  necessi  iry  to  develop  the 
types  of  criminal  cases  involved  in  these 
Indictments  because  t  ley  involve  com- 
plex schemes,  difficult  to  prove.  In  fact, 
the  investigative  efforts  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  New  Orleans  indict- 
ments and  prosecutions  have  been  un- 
derway for  2  years.  Tne  committee  has 
learned  there  are  investigative  efforts 
now  underway  in  sevei  al  other  locations 
in  the  country  but  thisy  are  just  in  the 
preliminary  stages,  Sc,  no  one  can  say 
with  certainty  at  this  point  that  the 
criminal  cases  are  behind  us,  or  are  re- 


stricted to  only  one  area  or  one  group  of 

grain  inspectors.  Only  with  time  will  we 
learn  the  full  magnitude  of  corruption 
within  the  grain  inspection  system. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  all 
these  indictments  involve  criminal  cases, 
which,  for  a  verdict  of  giiilty,  require 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  We 
know  that  the  authorities  have  just 
started  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
civil  cases  arising  out  of  the  already 
proven  corruption.  Civil  cases  do  not  in- 
volve such  a  difficult  burden  of  proof  as 
criminal  cases.  So.  if  these  civil  damage 
cases  are  pursued  and  liability  proven, 
they  could  very  well  produce  additional 
results  in  the  form  of  recovery  of  mil- 
Uons  of  doUars  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment may  have  been  defrauded  of  in  its 
subsidy  and  food-for-peace  programs. 

As  to  the  existence  of  customer  dissat- 
isfaction, the  General  Accounting  Office 
interviewed  68  regular  buyers  of  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  American  grain  in 
nine  foreign  coimtries  last  year. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  Chairman  Foley  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  we  called 
upon  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  for  the 
committee.  We  also  called  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  to  assign 
some  of  its  best  investigators. 

We  also  called  upon  the  Inspection  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  step  up  its  investigative  activities.  We 
provided  our  subcommittee  with  addi- 
tional staff  in  the  form  of  investigators 
and  legal  counsel  so  that  a  broad-scale 
investigation  was  undertaken  by  several 
agencies  of  government:  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  U.S.  district  at- 
torney's office  in  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  through  its 
own  investigative  personnel  and  legal 
counsel. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  for  his  vigilance,  for  his  perse- 
verance, for  his  investigation,  and  for 
his  attention  to  every  detail  in  this  mat- 
ter that  is  before  us. 

The  GAO  found  that  53,  or  78  percent, 
of  the  68  foreign  buyers  had  experienced 
problems  with  many  U.S.  grain  ship- 
ments. The  GAO  concluded,  based  on 
these  interviews,  that  purchases  of  grain 
from  the  United  States  have  been  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  problems  with  in- 
ferior quality  grain  and  short  weights.  A 
few  buyers  said  they  had  stopped  buying 
U.S.  grain  altogether.  Some  said  they  had 
shifted  their  purchases  of  soybean  and 
com  to  BrazU;  wheat  to  Canada;  and 
com  to  Argentina,  Prance,  and  South 
Africa.  Import  statistics  furnished  to  the 
GAO  for  one  country  showed  a  trend  to- 
ward procuring  grain  from  other  coun- 
tries. Some  buyers  said  they  would  stop 
buying  U.S.  grain  if  supplies  were  avail- 
able elsewhere. 

This  kind- of  a  record,  Mr.  President, 
spells  trouble  for  the  American  farmer. 
That  farmer  produces  a  quality  prod- 


uct.   That    product   should   be   quality 
when  it  is  sold,  shipped,  and  delivered. 

We  are  not  talking  just  about  whether 
a  grain  inspector  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  doing  his  job.  We  are  not 
even  talking  about  the  types  of  activities 
in  which  some  of  the  companies  were 
engaged.  We  are  talldng  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  American  farmer  who 
depends  upon  export  markets  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree.  That  farmer  today  is 
being  penalized  because,  first  of  all,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  do 
its  job.  I  charge  here  they  have  been 
negligent  of  doing  their  job  of  inspec- 
tion imder  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 
Only  recently  have  they  shown  any  en- 
thusiasm at  all,  and  within  the  past 
week  apparently  some  renewed  en- 
thusiasm for  the  job  as  we  get  ready  to 
debate  this  measure.  As  in  the  instance 
of  the  food  stamp  plan  when  we  had 
legislation  coming  up  to  revise  the  food 
stamp  program,  immediately  the  Presi- 
dent issues  a  set  of  regulations  which 
are  supposed  to  supersede  ans^hing  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  old  game  and 
some  of  us  who  have  been  around  here 
a  long  time  have  seen  it  played  before. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  renewed  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  past  week  with  the  as- 
signment of  new  inspectors  does  not  in 
any  way  diminish  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation. 

I  would  also  note,  when  the  Depart- 
ment testified  before  us  when  we  were 
complaining  that  they  had  refused  to 
hire  inspectors  even  though  this  Senate 
imder  the  instigation  of  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE  and  myself  insisted  upon  $5  mil- 
lion more  money  for  that  division,  what 
was  the  response  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?  They  said  it  took  time 
to  train  these  inspectors;  that  they  could 
not  do  it  In  less  than  a  year.  They  ap- 
parently found  out  recently  that  there 
were  some  Instant  training  programs. 
And  just  as  we  get  ready  to  debate  this 
measure  an  effort  Is  being  made  now  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  a  whole  new 
breath  of  fresh  air  has  come  into  the 
grain  inspection  service  and  there  is 
really  no  need  for  basic  reform. 

I  intend  to  prove  today  that  as  com- 
mendable as  these  measures  are  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  activate  its  Inspection  system,  to  Im- 
prove that  system,  to  add  additional  in- 
spectors, all  of  which  we  have  asked  for, 
all  of  which  we  have  been  pleading  for, 
is  not  sufficient.  What  Is  needed  are  basic 
changes  in  the  law,  and  then  we  need 
to  hold  the  departmental  officials,  who 
are  In  charge  of  these  particular  activi- 
ties, responsible  for  the  full  enforcement 
of  that  law. 

American  farmers  grow  and  ship  high 
quality  grain  from  the  rural  counties 
throughout  America.  Yet,  it  Is  now 
evident  that  the  quality  of  much  of  that 
grain  Is  being  lessened  as  It  moves 
through  the  merchandising  chain  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Shortcomings  In  the 
existing  grain  inspection  system  are,  I 
believe,  a  large  part  of  the  explanation 
of  how  such  dilution  of  quality  can  occur. 
Unscrupulous  practices  will  occur  In  any 
industry,  trade,  profession,  and  imder 
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any  set  of  laws.  I  believe  that  the  grain 
trade  does  not  differ  substantially  from 
any  other  type  of  business  and  is  com- 
posed primarily  of  honest  and  law-abid- 
ing businessmen. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  with  all 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  discovered 
with  the  violations  of  law  that  have  been 
revealed  that' with  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  shipments  of  grain  from  this 
country,  most  of  the  activities,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  activities,  our  grain 
business  has  been  legitimate  and  above 
board  and  within  the  law.  However,  the 
existing  laws  are  simply  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  in  check  those  few  who 
want  to  make  a  fast  buck  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  farmer  and  might 
I  say  to  the  injury  of  the  American  bus- 
iness system. 

It  would  seem  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  present  law  encourages  the  prolifera- 
tion of  shady  practices  in  the  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Policy,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Production,  Marketing  and  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices,  chaired  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hm)DLES- 
TON),  immediately  began  last  Jime  a 
thorough  investigation  to  determine  the 
extent  of  these  problems  for  the  com- 
mittee. The  Investigative  activity  we 
instituted  has  been  prodigious  and 
thorough.  I  have  already  Indicated  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  terms  of  adding 
investigative  personnel. 

We  have  held  10  days  of  hearings  and 
heard  many  witnesses  representing  all 
points  of  view.  The  staff  has  interviewed 
hundreds  of  people  and  examined  official 
inspection  operations  across  the  country 
and  In  Canada.  We  have  been  thorough- 
ly briefed  on  the  extent  of  the  criminal 
activities  in  the  gulf  area  by  the  men 
who  have  led  the  investigation  down 
there  from  Its  Inception.  We  have  heard 
detailed  testimony  from  several  of  the 
convicted  criminals  and  others  who  ac- 
tually witnessed  the  criminal  activity,  re- 
lating to  the  pervasiveness  of  the  cor- 
ruption. 

As  we  began  looking  into  the  problems 
last  year,  we  quickly  realized  that  our 
task  would  be  most  difficult  and  would 
tax  the  resources  of  the  committee  staff 
to  the  limit.  Therefore,  I,  as  I  indicated, 
along  with  Congressman  Thomas  Foley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
quested last  June  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  assist  us  In  our  Investiga- 
tion. 

They  responded  admirably  and  made 
this  assignment  a  top  priority.  They 
committed  over  40  agents  to  the  investi- 
gation and  in  February  submitted  a  118 
page  detailed  "Report  on  Irregularities  In 
the  Marketing  of  Grain." 

This  report  confirmed  what  we  had 
been  hearing  from  other  witnesses  who 
testified.  The  very  first  sentence  in  the 
report  started  out  by  stating: 

Serious  problems  exist  In  the  national 
grain  Inspection  system  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

A  little  fiutoer  In  the  opening  "Di- 
gest"— reprinted  on  page  12  of  the  re- 
port on  S.  3055  we  have  before  us — the 
GAO  went  on  to  say — 


Weaknesses  In  the  national  inspection  sys- 
tem have  led  to  criminal  abuses  ♦  •  • 

And,  further- 
Action  is  needed  to  restore  credibility  in 

the  system  •  •   •  lundamental  changes  are 

required  •  »  • 

Then,  they  went  on  to  lay  out  their 
recommendations  for  reform  based  on 
their  exhaustive  study.  I  believe  their 
conclusions  are  essentially  soundly  based, 
and  in  fact  most  of  them  in  the  commit- 
tee have  incorporated  many  of  their  rec- 
ommendations in  S.  3055,  as  it  Is  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  committee. 

Many  have  objected  to  the  GAO's  rec- 
ommendation for  an  essentially  all-Fed- 
eral inspection  system  for  the  whole 
country  which  would  include  approxi- 
mately 25  of  the  largest  major  iiUand 
terminal  areas  within  a  Federal  inspec- 
tion system  as  well  as  the  export  areas; 
although  almost  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  the  need  for  some  sort  of  Federal 
inspection  system  of  export  elevators. 

I  point  out  that  GAO  found  that  there 
were  serious  problems  at  these  major  in- 
land areas  that  impeUed  them  to  make 
that  recommendation.  The  GAO  found 
that  country  elevator  operators  expressed 
extensive  dissatisfaction  with  destination 
grades  and  weights  assigned  by  terminal 
elevators.  The  GAO  found  that  there 
was  an  unacceptably  high  percentage  of 
maccurate  grading  of  grain  and  waste- 
ful dupUcative  and  multiple  inspections 
occurring  at  the  major  inland  terminal 
elevators.  But,  more  importantly,  the 
GAO  emphasized  that  actual  and  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest  exist  inland  as 
well  as  at  export  elevators. 

Also,  many  people  have  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  figures  the  GAO 
found  on  error  rates,  arguing  that  these 
figures  are  misleading.  In  this  regard  I 
note  that,  according  to  GAO,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  did  not  gloss 
over  or  ignore  these  error  rates,  rather 
they  found  them  "highly  significant- 
rates  of  error. 

It  Is  true  that  the  precise  grading  of 
grain  is  at  best  very,  very  difficult.  How- 
ever, we  should  pursue  that  line  of  rea- 
soning. If  grading  were  an  easy  thing  to 
do  maybe  we  could  live  with  a  second- 
class  inspection  system,  such  as  the  one 
we  have  today  which,  by  the  way.  Is 
loaded  with  conflict  of  Interest:  Inspec- 
tors are  employees  of  boards  of  trade 
inspectors  are  directly  related  to  the 
very  companies  and  businesses  that  are 
being  inspected,  State  inspection  agen- 
cies are  less  than  adequate,  but  primarily 
as  to  the  private  Inspection  system,  some 
of  which  are  good,  most  of  which  are  In- 
adequate. 

So  I  repeat,  if  the  precise  grading  of 
grain  is  at  best  difficult,  then  Indeed  we 
need  the  best  of  Inspection. 

Along  with  the  Investigative  work  per- 
formed by  our  committee  and  the  QAO 
study  that  we  requested,  I  also  intro- 
duced very  early  hi  our  Investigation,  an 
emergency  resolution  in  the  Senate 
(S.J.  Res.  88)  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  stopgap  temporary  shoring  up  of  th^ 
present  system  while  Congress  examined 
more  clearly  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  problems  In  the  system.  This  emer- 
gency legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88,  took  a  twofold  approach: 


First,  It  made  certain  permanent 
changes  In  existing  law  to  protect  Fed- 
eral grain  inspectors,  made  the  bribery 
of  an  Inspector  a  felony,  and  Increased 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Grain 
Standards  Act. 

Second,  it  provided  1-year  emergency 
authorities  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  certain  steps  to  strengthen 
the  grain  Inspection  system  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  resolution  which  I  had  Introduced 
with  several  amendments,  was  reported 
favorably  in  the  Senate  on  September  23 
1975,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  25,  1975.  It  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Which  has  taken  no  favorable  action 
on  It. 

The  fact  that  this  resolution  has  not 
been  adopted— that  we  have  not  been 
given.  In  effect,  any  breathing  space— 
nieans  that  now  we  must  act  decisively 
after  considering  the  merits  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

We  were  more  successful  last  year 
with  regards  to  appropriations  legisla- 
tion^ September,  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  a  budget  measure 
which  gave  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$5  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  spend 
on  Increasing  Federal  supervision  of  the 
grain  inspection  system. 

I  might  add  that  was  not  requested 
by  the  administration  despite  the  fla- 
grant abuse  of  the  grain  inspection  sys- 
tem. That  $5  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation was  Initiated  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  my- 
self as  a  result  of  what  we  had  discovered 
which  surely  was  obvious  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  well. 

T}}e  Department  has  used' these  funds 
to  hire  over  200  more  inspectors  which 
are  just  now  beginning  their  work 

In  working  on  permanent  legislation 
the  subcommittees  had  several  good  bills 
to  consider.  Five  bills  for  permanent  re- 
form were  introduced  by  members  of  the 
subcommittees,  and  represented  a  wide 
range  of  approaches. 
*v^®  reviewed  the  provisions  of  each  of 
those  blUs,  point  by  point,  in  subcommit- 
tee markup.  The  consensus  of  the  sub- 
commitees  at  that  markup  was  to  ac- 
cept S.  3055  with  several  amendments 
embodymg  some  of  the  concepts  con- 
tained In  the  other  bills,  and  several 
new  amendments.  At  committee  mark- 
up, debate  centered  on  Issues  which  will 
hkely  be  discussed  here  today  Several 
amendments   offered   by  Senator  Dole 

Il^'t.^^^^^P*^  ''^^'^^  I  believe  Improve 
the  bill,  and  the  committee  voted  to  fav- 
orably report  the  bUl  as  amended 

Thus,  are  we  here  today  to  consider 
I^ssage  of  S.  3055.  The  committee  has 
studied  the  problem  long  and  hard  and 
we  have  obtained  the  best  Information 
available  on  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
their  customers  who  depend  on  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  the  American  grain 
marketing  system.  All  our  work.  In  every 
Instance,  has  led  us.  I  believe,  to  the 
same  conclusions:  First,  the  problems 
are  Inherent  In  the  system;  second  they 
are  real,  are  dangerous,  and  will  not  go 
away;  and  third,  what  Is  needed  is  noth- 
ing less  than,  as  the  GAO  put  It.  "fun- 
damental changes." 
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ment  of  Agriculture's 
that  8.  3055  goes  too 
of  bill  that  passed  the 
sentatives  calling  for 
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that  the  Depart- 
positlon  today  is 
far,  that  the  sort 
House  of  Repre- 
a  Federal/State/ 
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to  the  problem, 
the  accuracy  of 
so  took  that  posl- 
Resolution  88. 


ain  scandal  first 

g  sifter  the  De- 

€  or  should  have 


private  "mix"  of  grain  inspection  serv- 
ices, Is  more  suited  td  the  needs  of  the 
grain  marketing  systebi.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  the  House  bi^l  goes  far  enough, 
although  it  does  incorpiorate  many  of  the 
provisions  contained 
Resolution  88. 

But,  the  point  I  liake  is  this:  Six 
months  ago,  the  Department  was  then 
taking  the  position  thj^t  even  the  weaker 
provisions,  such  as  tl^e  House  recently 
adopted,  would  have  I  been  much  too 
much,  an  overreactioi 
The  testimony  reveal 
that  statement.  They 
tion  on  Senate  Joums 

In  other  words,  with!  widespread  scan- 
dal that  was  obvious  tp  the  most  casual 
observer,  the  Department  said: 

Don't  be  In  a  hurry.  D^n't  panic.  Let's  not 
do  too  much.  Just  bold  om. 

In  other  words,  in  eyery  step  we  took, 
they  said  it  is  unnece^ssur-  And  before 
that,  long  before  the 
became  public,  but  l 
partment  became  awal 
become  aware  of  the  eilstence  of  serious 
problems  and  large-scale  corruption,  the 
Department  did  not  Apparently  believe 
that  the  situation  was  serious  enough  to 
come  to  the  Congress  with  either  pro- 
posals for  remedial  leg  slation  or  supple- 
meiital  fimds  to  attac :  the  problem.  In 
fadt,  the  Department  hsts  in  recent 
years — during  the  tine  that  the  prob- 
lem was  becoming  mo  -e  and  more  omi- 
nous— requested  less  ai  id  less  money  and 
people  per  bushel  of  g  rain  inspected,  to 
supervise  the  grain  tispection  system. 

That  is  what  they  ca  11  economy — cost- 
ing the  American  taxjtayer  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  1(  »st  exports,  bring- 
ing doubt  upon  the  int  (grity  of  our  grain 
export  system,  losing  c  ustomers ;  and  all 
the  time  these  investigations  were  im- 
derway,  the  Department  says  it  knew 
about  the  investigatioi  s,  but  it  did  little 
or  nothing  to  upgrade  its  inspection  to 
ask  for  fewer  people.  '  rhey  asked  for  12 
fewer  inspectors  than  they  had  in  the 
previous  year.  In  shdrt,  although  the 
Department  is  now  bel  itedly  recognizing 
the  existence  of  a  prob  em,  I  submit  that 
their  track  record  cles  rly  shows  that  in 
every  instance  their  re  sponse  has  always 
been  two  or  three  step  s  behind  the  facts 
and  behind  the  Congre  s. 

S.  3055  is  a  strong  jill.  It  makes  the 
fimdamental  changes  ^  the  present  sys- 
tem that  the  GAO  recommended.  Those 
are  changes  which  testimony  indicated 
were  necessary. 

The  major  changes  it  makes  in  the 
UJS.  Grain  Standards  Act  relate  to:  first, 
increased  Federal  authority  and  respon- 
sibility; second,  increased  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties;  third,  required  registra- 
tion of  grain  dealers;  j  nd  fourth,  studies 
and  reports. 

It  also  goes  not  onlj  to  the  matter  of 
grain  standards  and  ii  ispection  but  also 
weighing,  because  we  lave  discovered  a 
pattern  of  short  weights.  In  other  words, 
people  buy  a  certain  aftiount  and  receive 


l^s.  A  despicable  pattern  of  activity  of 
that  kind  has  now  been  brought  to  the 
surface. 

As  to  the  first  point:  Why  should  we 
want  increased  Federal  authority  and 
responsibility?  Why  should  the  Federal 
Government  get  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
inspection  process  in  the  wasrs  I  have 
eniunerated  in  S.  3055? 

Grain  inspection  requires  a  national 
system,  uniformity,  a  national  direction, 
and  a  national  responsibihty.  Since  it  Is 
the  U.S.  Government  that  will  be  certify- 
ing to  foreign  customers  that  lots  of 
grain  are  of  the  quality  called  for  in 
contracts,  export  inspection  should  be 
performed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Further,  of  key  importance  in  under- 
standing the  approach  adopted  in  S.  3055 
is  to  realize  that  with  the  current  system 
there  are  110  separate,  imrelated.  and 
relatively  independent  official  inspection 
agencies  that  provide  all  inspection,  at 
183  designated  inspection  points.  They 
also  supposedly  operate  under  the  Grain 
Standards  Act;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
pattern,  they  apparently  cannot  read  the 
same  language. 

This  makes  administering  and  enf  orce- 
ing  present  law  and  regulating  the  ac- 
tivities of  agencies  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  In  addition,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  these  agencies  operate  al- 
most totally  without  control  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  following  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent system,  which  were  pointed  out  in 
the  GAO  report,  give  an  indication  of 
some  of  the  weaknesses  that  flow  from 
diversity  and  lack  of  control. 

First.  Independent  agencies  are  gen- 
erally unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
administration  of  the  system  and  often 
have  resentment  toward  Federal  super- 
vision. The  documentation  and  the  testi- 
mony reveal  that. 

Second.  Some  independent  agencies 
tend  to  circxmivMit  or  compromise  pre- 
scribed procedures  and  regulations  as 
quickly  as  the  Department  writes  them 
or  prescribes  them. 

Third.  It  is  impractical  for  the  De- 
partment to  provide  centralized  training 
for  inspection  personnel  working  for  the 
agencies. 

FovuiJi.  Agencies  are  unable  or  do  not 
choose  to  provide  extensive  rotation  of 
personnel. 

Fifth.  There  are  indications  that  ship- 
ments to  major  inland  and  export  ele- 
vators from  rural  or  smaller  elevators 
are  graded  and  weighed  discriminatorUy 
against  these  shippers,  who  are  not  pres- 
ent to  witness  the  activity. 

Sixth.  There  are  wasteful  duplication 
and  multiple  inspections. 

Seventh.  The  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  easy  circumvention  by 
elevators  of  controls  designed  to  insure 
honest  and  accurate  grain  inspection. 

Eighth.  The  fault  throughout  the  sys- 
tem is  in  the  development  of  intimate 
relationships  and  mutuality  of  interest 
between  grain  companies  and  the  inspec- 
tion agencies.  Thus,  many  inspection  per- 
sonnel feel  that  their  loyalty  is  to  the 
grain  company  they  are  supposed  to  be 
supervising  and  not  to  the  United  States. 


Also,  as  to  weighing,  right  now  there 
is  essentially  no  Federal  standard,  au- 
thority, or  regulation  for  the  welghiiig 
of  grain.  We  have  a  complex  system  Uiat 
is  known  worldwide  for  determining  the 
quality  of  grain;  yet,  we  have  no  system 
that  applies  to  determining  the  quantity 
of  grain. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  grain  is 
weighed  in  many  instances  by  grain 
company  employees.  This  is  an  inherent 
conflict  of  interest. 

Although  State  and  independent  or- 
ganizations supervise  grain  weighing  at 
most  locations,  this  supervision  is  inade- 
quate because :  first,  there  are  no  national 
standards  and  procedures  to  obtain  imi- 
formity;  second,  it  is  generally  performed 
on  only  25  percent  of  the  grain  weighed; 
and  third,  it  is  only  effective  if  a  State 
has  strong  supervision  of  the  weighing 
of  grain. 

The  many  Indictments  and  other  docu- 
mented cases  of  weighing  irregularities 
include  the  short-weighing  of  grain  both 
in-bound  and  out-boimd,  the  theft  of 
grain,  and  complex  methods  to  divert 
grain  from  scales  or  from  being  loaded 
into  vessels.  All  these  violations  and 
problems  demonstrate  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral control  and  supervision  of  grain 
weighing. 

Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
its  report  recommended  that  weighing 
be  coordinated  with  the  inspection  proc- 
ess, to  increase  the  integrity  of  inspec- 
tion. 

In  response  to  this  litany  of  problems 
the  bill  would  do  the  following: 

Establish  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Agency  headed  by  an  administrator  who 
would  administer  this  act  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  that  Federal  Inspection  agency 
headed  by  an  administrator  would  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Congress.  His 
appointment  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  so  that  it  would  be  a  high  level 
type  of  appointment. 

The  bin  would  provide  that  all  grain 
inspections  at  export  elevators  and  major 
inland  terminal  elevators  are  to  be  made 
by  Agency  employees.  With  this  pro- 
vision S.  3055  takes  a  major  step  toward 
restoring  integrity  and  credibility  to  the 
grain  inspection  system.  Since  these  ex- 
port and  major  inland  terminal  elevators 
handle  about  85  percent  of  the  official  in- 
spection performed  in  the  United  States 
and  are  a  relatively  concentrated,  small 
nimiber  of  elevators.  Federal  inspection 
and  weighing  at  these  elevators  can  pro- 
vide an  essentially  "all-Federal"  sys- 
tem at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  grain  trans- 
ferred into  or  out  of  export  elevators  be 
officially  weighed  and  all  grain  officially 
inspected  at  major  inland  terminal  eleva- 
tors be  officially  weighed — ^when  feasi- 
ble— and  provides  further  that  all  grain 
weighed  at  export  elevators  be  weighed 
by  Agency  employees  and  all  grain 
weighed  at  major  inland  terminal  eleva- 
tors be  weighed  either  by  Federal  em- 
ployees or  by  State  employees  under  Fed- 
eral supervision. 

The  bill  eliminates  "official  Inspection 
agencies"  over  which  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  lias  exercised  little  control 
under  present  law. 

Those  official  inspection  agencies  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  private  groups 
that  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  official  inspection  agen- 
cies and  after  he  has  designated  them, 
that  is  it.  Prom  there  on  out,  they  have 
generally  gone  their  own  way. 

The  administrator  may  "contract" 
with  a  State  or  person,  under  S.  3055, 
for  the  performance  of  official  inspec- 
tion or  official  weighing  at  minor  inland 
terminals  and  coimtry  elevators;  but,  be- 
fore doing  so,  he  would  have  to  deter- 
mine that  the  State  or  person  is  capable 
and  qualified  to  perform  these  fimctions. 

He  would  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
with  Boards  of  Trade  or  other  business 
entities  directly  involved  in  the  grain 
trades.  The  bill  would  thus  eliminate 
any  of  the  inherent  conflicts  of  interest 
mentioned  at  our  hearings  and  in  the 
GAO  report. 

The  bill  extends  the  requiremoit  that 
exported  grain  sold  by  grade  be  inspect- 
ed, to  include  all  exported  grain,  whether 
sold  by  grade  or  not;  and  further  re- 
quires that  it  also  be  officially  weighed. 

It  authorizes  the  administrator  to  pro- 
vide for  periodic  testing  of  all  equipment 
used  in  the  inspection,  grading,  and 
weighing  of  grain. 

Might  I  add,  that  is  a  very  important 
feature,  because  some  of  the  equipment 
is  not  kept  up  to  standard.  Some  of  it  is 
old  and  out  of  date. 

The  bin  also  provides  for  the  periodic 
rotation  of  personnel  of  the  agency  as 
the  administrator  deems  necessary  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  inspection 
system. 

This,  by  the  way,  gets  over  that  little 
habit  of  coziness  that  seems  to  have 
grown  up  between  the  inspection  officials 
and  the  companies  to  be  inspected. 

The  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
to  set  and  implement  imiform  stand- 
ards for  recruiting,  training,  and  su- 
pervising official  personnel  and  work  pro- 
duction standards. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Administration 
to  require  by  regulation  as  a  condition 
for  official  inspection,  the  installation  of 
specified  sampling  and  monitoring  equip- 
ment in  elevators,  and  the  approval  of 
the  condition  of  carriers  and  containers 
for  transporting  and  storing  grain. 

The  bill  requires  the  Administrator  to 
develop  regulations  prescribing  proce- 
dures for  promptly  investigating  com- 
plaints and  taking  action  on  complaints. 

I  underscore  the  word  "promptly." 

The  bill  empowers  the  Department's 
Office  of  Investigation  to  make  such  in- 
dependent investigations  into  grain  in- 
spection and  weighing  imder  the  Act  as 
the  Director  thiereof  deems  necessary. 

In  smn,  this  bill  will  accomplish  the 
following: 

Greater  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
inspection  procedures  and  operations; 

Placement  of  inspectors  under  direct 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  more  effective  authority 
to  deal  with  inspection  deficiencies; 

Establishment  of  an  independent  sys- 
tem to  eliminate  actual  and  inherent 
conflicts  of  Interest; 


Development  of  tm  inspection  force 
which  conforms  to  uniform  hiring  and 
training  requirements;  and 

Rotation  of  the.inspection  force  among 
specific  locations. 

Many  have  expressed  objection  to  hav- 
ing inspection  and  weighing  performed 
by  Federal  employees,  under  a  unified. 
Federal  sjrstem.  The  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  position  i^pear  to  me  to  be 
largely  philosophical  and  political.  Some 
hold,  quite  rightly,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  reduce  its  r^rulatory 
role  rather  Uian  increase  it.  However, 
we  must  remember  that  Federal  systems 
are  usually  not  installed  unless  the  sys- 
tems they  are  replacing  are  very  weak — 
which  is  the  present  case. 

Some  argue  that  several  States  woiild 
lose  a  substantial  part  of  their  present 
inspection  responsibility  and  the  related 
revenue  they  may  be  earning  from  such 
operations;  and  that  since  these  States 
have  been  "doing  a  good  Job,"  they  would 
be  penalized  by  Federal  takeover. 

I  note  that,  although  GAO  did  not 
visit  all  States,  it  made  a  random  sample 
of  all  inspection  points,  including  States, 
and  the  GAO  report  documents  wide- 
spread problems  and  deficiencies  at  es- 
sentially all  locations  visited  including 
State-operated  inspection  points.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  questionable  whether  States 
should  be  earning  revenue  on  inspection 
services. 

Indeed,  they  could  earn  revenue 
enough  to  pay  for  the  service,  but  not 
as  a  revenue-producing  tax. 

Some  say  that  Federal  employees  may 
not  be  fully  committed  to  expeditious 
grain  handling — they  may  slow  things 
down. 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  argument  that 
can  be  made,  but  it  is  a  speculative  argu- 
ment. There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
happens  in  other  USDA  inspection 
programs. 

Finally,  some  might  note  that  other 
USDA  inspection  programs  made  by  Its 
Federal  employees  have  had  problems 
also.  This  may  be  true,  but  Federal  sys- 
tems appear  to  be  superior  to  the  ones 
they  replaced. 

I  would  mention  at  this  point  that 
according  to  the  GAO  report  even  the 
Department  candidly  admits  that  the 
present  hodge-podge  system  is  a  failure. 
The  GAO  noted  that  the  D^xirtment  is 
being  confronted  with  many  pressures 
to  maintain  a  comparative  status  quo  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  na- 
tional grain  inspection  system  for  those 
currently  involved  in  the  system  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  agencies  and  their  in- 
comes. EvMi  so,  USDA  officials  conceded 
to  GAO  that  If  the  present  system  were 
not  already  in  place,  they  would  not  re- 
create it  in  its  present  form  and  that, 
from  a  management  control  standpoint, 
"a  federally  controlled  and  operated  sys- 
tem would  be  best." 

Above  all.  Integrity  and  competence  of 
individual  inspection  personnel  together 
are  the  foundation  and  pivotal  point  of  a 
grain  inspection  system,  whether  it  be 
Federal,  State,  or  privately  operated.  No 
amoimt  of  increased  Federal  supervision, 
short  of  unwarranted  and  costly  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  can  guarantee  integrity 
and  competence  of  others  or  the  circum- 


vention of  the  system  by  persons  so 
inclined. 

Taken  by  itself,  integrity  can  be  as- 
sured Insofar  as  possible  most  simply 
through  elimination  of  the  possibility  of 
conflicts-of -Interest;  rotation  of  perswi- 
nel;  and  penalties  for  wrongdoing.  Com- 
petence can  be  best  assured  through  ade- 
quate and  imlform  recrulthig,  training, 
and  supervision. 

The  simplest,  the  least  costly,  and  the 
most  logical  way  to  accomplish  these 
tasks  of  assiulng  integrity  and  compe- 
tence is  through  the  use  of  a  single  Fed- 
eral system  of  inspection,  wherein  the 
inspectors  are  free  from  possible  conflict- 
of-interest,  can  be  easily  rotated,  and  will 
be  uniformly  recruited,  trained,  and  su- 
l>ervised — in  short,  a  Federal  Inspection 
system  such  as  I  have  proposed  in  S. 
3055. 

To  protect  State  civil  service  «n- 
ployees,  who  have  performed  diligently 
over  many  years  and  who  may  have  built 
up  substantial  benefits  under  a  State  sys- 
tem, the  bill  would  allow  the  adminlslza- 
tor  to  take  into  Federal  service  qualmed 
State  employees  whose  jobs  would  be 
eliminated.  In  going  into  Federal  service, 
their  pay  rate,  position  in  grade,  pension 
and  sick  leave  rights,  and  seniority  would 
also  be  transferred  intact. 

As  to  increased  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties, the  bill  would — 

Classify  all  violations  imder  this  act 
as  either  knowing,  intentional,  reckless, 
or  negligent  violations — ^for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  applicable  pornlty. 

Remove  Uie  prohibition  against 
assaulting  or  impeding  Department  em- 
ployees from  this  act  and  place  it  within 
the  more  stringent  prohibitions  of  the 
U.S.  Criminal  Code. 

Delete  the  bribery  section  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  amendment  to  the  act 
placing  official  personnel  within  the 
stricter  bribery  prohibitions  of  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code. 

Increase  maximum  penalties  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  knowing  or  intentional  violations, 
the  maximum — ^felony — penalties  would 
be:  5  years  imprisonment,  a  $10,000  fine, 
or  both;  and 

For  reckless  or  negliglent  violations, 
the  maxim tmi  penalties  would  be:  9 
months  imprisonment,  $5,000  fine,  or 
both — section  19.* 

Add  a  prohibition  against  falsifying 
weights  or  grades  by  any  means,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  inaccurate,  faulty,  or  de- 
fective equipment. 

Permit  the  Administrator  to  refuse  in- 
spection or  weighing  to  any  person  who 
he  finds  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  re- 
fusal, he  is  also  authorized  to  assess  a 
civil  penalty — maximum:  $100.000 — as 
he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
objectives  of  the  act. 

Extend  the  Administrator's  authority 
with  regard  to  refusal  of  inspection  so 
that  he  may  temporarily  suspend  the 
provision  of  inspection  services  for  up  to 
7  days,  pending  a  hearing. 

Authorize  the  Administrator  to  revoke 
summarily  the  license  of  any  licensee 
convicted  of  a  crime  prohibited  by  this 
act  or  relating  to  his  duties  under  this 
act. 
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provision,  by  the 

in  the  committee 

an  amendment 


No  one  seriously  que^  tlons  the  need  for 
these  tougher  penaltiej.  When  a  person, 
as  demonstrated  in  th#  New  Orleans  in- 
dictments, can  gain  niany  thousands  of 
dollars  through  shortfweighing  or  im- 
properly grading  grain,  a  6-month  jail 
term  or  a  $3,000  fine  Is  not  much  of  a 
deterrent.  I  note  that  In  this  regard  we 
even  got  the  Departme  tit  to  agree  to  our 
increased  penalties. 

The  registration  prevision  of  the  bill 
is  very  important  to  tl  e  whole  design  to 
reform  the  system,  an^  its  requirements 
are  not  onerous  to  p: 

I  recognize  that  thi 
way,  was  hotly  debati 
and.  I  think,  we  ha' 
relating  to  it.  j 

Almost  all  major  export  grain  compa- 
nies are  private  companies  and,  therefore, 
do  not  have  to  file  rfeports  concerning 
their  organization  orj  business  opera- 
tions with  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission or  any  otherj  Federal  Agency. 
When  violations  of  the  law  or  other  ir- 
regularities occur,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
determine  who  is  responsible  and  who 
benefits  from  the  llleg  il  acts. 

The  bill  would  provi(  le  for  minimal  In- 
formation such  as  ownership,  names  of 
directors,  and  locations  where  the  busi- 
ness has  substantial  grain  operations. 
The  liimted  amount  of  information  re- 
quired does  not  encroa  ch  upon  trade  se- 
crets and  other  proper]  ^  private  informa- 
tion. The  type  of  inf  or  nation  required  is 
necessary  to  enforce  e  Tectively  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

This  registration  requirement  applies 
only  to  merchandisers  Pho  sell  more  than 
2,500,000  bushels  of  gi  ain  in  a  calendar 
year  or  operate  grain  e  levators  with  total 
storage  capacity  of  iiore  than  1  mil- 
lion bushels.  It  genenlly  excludes  pro- 
ducers and  others  wh(  only  occasionally 
sell  or  transport  grain 

This  provision  prov  des  an  important 
enforcement  tool  be<ause  those  com- 
panies who  are  substantial  dealers  in 
grain  must  have  a  regl  itratlon  certificate 
from  the  Administrator  to  operate  their 
facilities.  If  they  commit  a  violation  of 
the  act,  the  Administi  ator  is  authorized 
to  suspend  or  revoke  t  lat  certificate  and 
thereby  stop  operatic  is  of  the  facility. 
This  enforcement  too]  will  have  a  much 
greater  impact  in  discc  uraglng  illegal  op- 
erations than  the  civil  and  criminal  fines 
which  can  be  imposed. 

To  insure  that  an  orderly  and  equita- 
ble transition  to  this  strengthened  sys- 
tem is  achieved  and  Ihe  timely  and  or- 
derly marketing  of  giain  continues,  the 
bill  allows  from  6  months  to  2  years  to 
phase  the  system  lnt>  operation. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  study  and 
makes  several  reporing  requirements. 
The  study  would  look  into  the  adequacy 
of  current  grain  stand  ards.  It  would  spe- 
cifically address:  ren  oval  of  subjective 
human  judgment  fr>m  grading;  sub- 
classing grain  by  coloi  ;  protein  as  a  fac- 
tor; and  grouping  Iroken  grain  with 
foreign  material. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  that  the  distin- 
guished Senate^  froia  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  was  prima:  lly  responsible  for 
these  much  needed  f e  itures  in  the  bill. 

On  the  basis  of  the  i  esults  of  the  study, 
the  Administrator  is  directed  to  make 


such  changes  in  the  grain  standards  as 
he  determines  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  reporting  requirements,  together 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  Agency,  which 
puts  one  man  In  charge  who  would  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Congress,  should  greatly  enhance 
our  ability  to  oversee  the  operations  of 
the  grain  Inspection  system. 

Might  I  say  that  this  system  of  ours  is 
one  of  the  biggest  businesses  of  this  coun- 
try. An  export  level  of  $21  billion  requires 
the  most  high  level  type  of  Government 
supervision. 

The  reporting  requirements,  briefly 
are  as  follows : 

The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  report  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiure  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  every  Decem- 
ber 1: 

First,  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
official  grain  Inspection  system  under  the 
Act  for  the  prior  fiscal  year;  and 

Second,  giving  a  siunmary  of  all  com- 
plaints— and  the  resolution  thereof — re- 
ceived by  the  Department  from  foreign 
customers  for  U.S.  grain. 

The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry  within  30 
days  regarding : 

First,  any  complaint  from  a  foreign 
purchaser  concerning  a  shipment  of  U.S. 
grain,  after  he  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  grain 
delivery  was  in  fact  faulty;  and 

Second,  the  cancellation  of  any  con- 
tract for  the  export  of  more  than  100,000 
tons  of  grain. 

The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  every  3 
months  with  respect  to  investigative 
activity  taken  into  complaints  of  im- 
proper activity  and  abuses  in  the 
official  inspection  of  grain  under  the  act. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and,  I  believe, 
responsive  bill;  it  is  the  right  bUl.  It  has 
been  shaped  and  designed  in  committee 
with  great  care  and  attention  to  fully 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  we  face 
in  grain  inspection.  In  a  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  bill  is  strong  medicine.  But 
it  represents  the  only  possible  realistic 
response  to  the  problem. 

If  we  water  this  bill  down  in  the  Senate 
today,  it  will  likely  never  have  the  chance 
to  be  reconstituted.  The  House  bill,  which 
is  less  strong,  has  already  been  passed 
in  that  Chamber,  and  the  administra- 
tion position  in  favor  of  a  weaker  re- 
sponse Is  clear.  Therefore,  I  beUeve  it  Is 
vitally  important  that  the  Senate  vote 
favorably  on  this  bill  as  reported.  It  rep- 
resents tile  only  chance  to  end  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  present  system,  which 
have  hurt  our  producers  and  consumers. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
we  have  to  settle  our  differences  with 
the  other  body,  and  If  we  weaken  this 
bill  in  this  Chamber  we  will  go  to  con- 
ference only  to  find  out  that  we  have  a 
very  weak  bill  as  a  final  product. 

We  will  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  they  have  already,  insist  that 
the  Senate  provisions  be  modified  and 


weakened.  But  I  want  to  say  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  dragging  its  feet.  It  has 
been  behind — and  I  mean  it  has  been 
two  to  three  steps  behind  every  need 
that  was  demonstrated.  It  has  not  come 
in  here  for  additional  personnel  or  in- 
creased appropriations.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  institute  any  re- 
quest for  a  change  in  the  basic  law. 
Everything  has  had  to  come  from  the 
work  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  primarily  from  the  com- 
mittee here  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels  this 
bill  is  too  strong.  As  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  concerned,  they 
did  not  ask  for  any  bill.  They  opposed  the 
emergency  legislation;  they  opposed  even 
the  supplemental  appropriation  which 
gave  them  the  additional  inspectors. 

We  have  had  to  drag  them  in  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  screaming  and  hollering 
in  order  to  get  any  action  out  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  see  fit  to 
give  the  American  farmer  the  kind  of 
protection  and  support  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  a  farmer  who  produces  the 
highest  quality  of  product  only  to  find 
the  product  is  either  diluted  or  in  some 
way  adulterated  by  a  faulty  system  of 
grain  Inspection  in  which  private  com- 
panies and  designated  officials  have  vio- 
lated the  law.  We  cannot  permit  that  to 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  a  list  of  25 
major  inland  terminal  areas  to  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sttumabt  or  Majok  Pbovisionb  of  tkx  Bill 

[Tbe  section  references  that  are  starred  are 
references  to  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  as  amended  In  Its  entirety  by  section 
1  of  S.  3055.] 

The  bill  being  reported  by  the  Oommlttee 
makes  major  changes  in  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  relating  to  { 1 )  increased 
Federal  authority  tuid  responsibility,  (2) 
Increased  civil  and  criminal  p>enaltiee,  (3) 
required  registration  of  grain  dealers,  and 
(4)  studies  and  reports. 

INCREASED    FEDERAL    AUTHOErrT    AND 
RESPONSIBILrriES 

The  bUl— 

1.  Establishes  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Aeency  headed  by  an  Administrator  who 
is  to  administer  the  Act  under  the  general 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (sec.  4*). 

2.  Provides  that  all  grain  Inspections  at 
export  elevators  and  major  Inland  terminal 
elevators  are  to  be  made  by  Agency  employees 
(sec.  8(e)*). 

3.  Provides  that  all  grain  transferred  Into 
or  out  of  exf)ort  elevators  be  officially 
weighed  and  all  grain  officially  inspected  at 
major  Inland  terminal  elevators  be  officially 
weighed  (when  feasible)  (sec.  6(a)  •). 

4.  Provides  that  all  grain  weighed  at  export 
elevators  be  weighed  by  Agency  employees 
and  all  grain  weighed  at  major  inland  termi- 
nal elevators  be  weighed  either  by  Federal 
employees  or  by  State  employees  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  (sec.  9(d)  •) . 

6.  Eliminates  "official  ln^)ection  agencies" 
over  "Which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
exercised  little  control  under  present  law  by 
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requiring  inspection  In  rural  and  other 
Inland  areas  (where  Inspection  by  Agency 
employees  is  not  required)  to  be  made  by 
Agency  employees  or  a  State  or  persons  tmder 
contract  with  the  Administrator  (sec.  3(1)* 
and  (o)  •  and  sec.  8(f )  * ) .  Before  the  Admin- 
istrator may  contract  with  a  State  or  person, 
he  must  determine  that  the  State  or  person 
Is  capable  and  qualified  (sec.  11(a)  *). 

6.  Extends  the  requirement  that  exported 
grain  sold  by  grade  be  Injected,  to  Include 
all  exported  grain,  whether  sold  by  grade  or 
not;  and  further  requires  that  It  also  he  offi- 
cially weighed  (sec.  6(a)  *) . 

7.  Requires  that  a  certificate  be  Issued 
showing  the  official  grade  and  weight  of  all 
grain  export  (sec.  6  (a)  • ) . 

8.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  Canada  to 
provide  for  the  required  Inspection  and 
weighing  of  export  grain  transshipped 
through  Canada  (sec.  8(g)*  and  sec.  9(f)*). 

9.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  provide 
for  periodic  testing  of  all  mechanical  equip- 
ment used  in  the  Inspection,  grading,  and 
weighing  of  grain  (sec.  10(a)  *) . 

10.  Expands  the  Admlnlstor's  licensing  au- 
thority to  Include  (a)  persons  performing 
official  weighing,  (b)  persons  monitoring 
grain  shipments  overseas,  and  (c)  States  em- 
ployees performing  functions  under  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  perform  official 
weighing    (sec.    13*). 

11.  Provides  for  the  periodic  rotation  of 
personnel  of  the  Agency  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  inspection  system  (sec.  13(e)*). 

12.  Requires  the  Administrator  to  set  and 
Implement  uniform  standards  for  recruiting, 
training,  and  supervising  official  jiersonnel 
and  work  production  standards  (sec.  13(f)  •). 
Further,  to  the  extent  that  the  blU  will  take 
over  weighing  and  Inspections  now  performed 
by  States,  the  bUl  would  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  take  Into  Federal  service  qualified 
State  employees  whose  jobs  would  be  elimi- 
nated. In  going  to  Federal  service,  their  pay 
rate,  position  In  grade,  pension  and  sick 
leave  rights,  and  seniority  would  also  be 
transferred  Intact  (sec.  4). 

13.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire by  regulation  as  a  condition  for  official 
Inspection,  the  Installation  of  specified 
sampling  and  monitoring  equipment  In 
elevators  and  the  approval  of  the  condition 
of  carriers  and  containers  for  transporting 
and  storing  grain   (sec.  21(a)*). 

14.  Requires  the  Administrator  to  develop 
regulations  prescribing  procedures  for 
promptly  Investigating  complaints  and  tak- 
ing action  on  complaints  (sec.  21(b)*). 

15.  Empowers  the  Department's  Office  of 
Investigation  to  make  such  Investigations 
into  grain  Inspection  and  weighing  under  the 
Act  as  the  Director  thereof  deems  necessary 
(sec.  21(d)*). 

INCREASED  CTVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

The  bin— 

1.  Would  classify  all  violations  under  the 
Act  as  either  knowing,  Intentional,  reckless, 
or  negligent  violations — for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  applicable  penalty  (sec. 
18*). 

2.  Remove  the  prohibition  against  assault- 
ing or  Impeding  Department  employees  from 
the  Act  and  place  It  within  the  more  strin- 
gent prohibitions  of  If  U.S.C.  Ill  and  1114 
(sec.  18*  and  sec.  5). 

3.  Would  delete  the  bribery  section  in 
conjunction  with  another  amendment  to 
the  Act  (sec.  13(d)*)  placing  official  per- 
sonnel within  the  stricter  bribery  prohibi- 
tions of  18  U.S.C.  201. 

4.  Would  Increase  maximum  penalties  as 
follows  : 

For  knowing  at  Intentional  violations,  the 
maximum  (felony)  penalties  would  be:  5 
years  Imprisonment,  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both; 
and 


For  reckless  or  negligent  Tlolatl<ns,  the 
maxlmiim  penalties  would  be:  9  months 
Imprisonment,  $5,000  fine,  or  both  (sec. 
19*). 

5.  Wo\ild  add  a  prohibition  against  fal- 
sifying weights  or  grades  by  any  means.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  Inaccurate,  faulty,  or  de- 
fective equipment  (sec.  18(a)(7)*). 

6.  Would  permit  the  Administrator  to 
refuse  Inspection  or  weighing  to  any  person 
who  he  finds  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  re- 
fusal, he  Is  also  authorized  to  assess  a  clvU 
penalty  (maximum:  9100.000)  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  the 
Act  (sec.  16(a)*). 

7.  Extends  the  Administrator's  authority 
with  regard  to  refusal  of  Inspection  so  that 
he  may  temporarily  suspend  the  provision 
of  Inspection  services  for  up  to  7  days,  pMid- 
Ing  a  hearing  (sec.  15(c)*). 

8.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  revoke 
summarily  the  Ucense  of  any  licensee  con- 
victed of  a  crime  prohibited  by  the  Act  or 
relating  to  his  duties  under  the  Act  (sec. 
14*). 

REQUIRED  REGISTRATION  OF  GRAIN  DEALERS 
The  WU— 

1.  Would  require  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) the  registration  of  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  buying  grain  for 
sale  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  ana 
m  the  business  of  handling,  weighing,  at 
transporting  of  grain  for  sale  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

The  registration  requirement  does  not  ap- 
ply to: 

(a)  a  person  only  Incidentally  or  occa- 
slonaUy  Involved  In  the  grain  trade; 

(b)  producers  of  grain  who  are  only  in- 
cldentaUy  or  occasionally  Involved  In  the 
grain  trade; 

(c)  persons  who  transport  grain  for  hire 
and  have  no  financial  interest  In  the  grain; 

(d)  persons  who  buy  grain  for  feeding  and 
processing  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
selling; or 

(e)  any  merchandiser  of  grain  who  sells 
less  than  2,500,000  bushels  of  grain  In  a  cal- 
endar year,  or  owns  or  operates  grain  ele- 
vators with  total  storage  capacity  of  less  than 
1,000,000  bushels  (sec.  24(a)*). 

2.  Would  require  that  persons  to  be  regis- 
tered submit  the  following  Information: 

(a)  the  name  and  principal  address  of  the 
business; 

(b)  the  names  of  all  directors  of  the  busi- 
ness; 

(c)  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  business; 

(d)  the  names  of  all  persons  in  a  control 
relationship  vtrlth  respect  to  the  business; 

(e)  a  list  of  locations  where  the  business 
conducts  substantial  operations;  and 

(f )  such  other  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  necessary  (sec.  24(b)  •). 

3.  Would  require  the  Administrator  to  Issue 
a  certificate  to  those  businesses  that  comply 
with  the  registration  requirements.  The  cer- 
tification must  be  renewed  annually,  and 
the  registrant  must  notify  the  Adinlnlsti-:;tor 
of  any  changes  In  Information  within  30  days 
(sec.  24(c)*). 

4.  Forbids  any  persons  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  buying  grain  for  sale  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  In  the  busi- 
ness of  handling,  weighing,  or  transporting 
of  grain  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
unless  he  has  registered  and  has  an  unsus- 
pended  or  unrevoked  certificate  of  registra- 
tion (sec.  24(c)*). 

5.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  suspend 
or  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  under 
this  section  when,  after  affording  the  regis- 
trant an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  registrant 
has  violated  any  provision  of  the  Act  or  the 
regulations,  or  has  l>een  convicted  of  any 
violation  under  the  UJS.  Criminal  Code  In- 


volving the  weighing,  handling,  or  inspection 
of  grain.  The  Secretary  may  temjjorarlly  sus- 
pyend  certificates  without  a  hearing  for  up  to 
30  days,  pending  his  final  determination.  If 
he  deems  such  action  to  t>e  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  (sec.  24(d)*). 

STUDIES  AND  REPORTS 

The  bUl— 

1.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tor to  perform  a  study  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  grain  standards.  The  study 
Is  to  address  specifically :  removal  of  subjec- 
tive human  Judgment  from  grading  sub- 
classing grain  by  color;  protein  as  a  factor; 
and  grouping  broken  grain  with  foreign  ma- 
terial. On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  study, 
the  Administrator  Is  directed  to  make  such 
changes  In  the  grain  standards  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  and,  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  findings  of  the  study  (sec.  6). 

2.  Would  require  the  Administrator  to  re- 
port to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  every  December  Ist: 

(a)  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  offi- 
cial grain  Inspection  system  under  the  Act 
for  the  prior  fiscal  year  (sec.  a3(a)  *) ;  and 

(b)  giving  a  summary  of  all  complaints 
(and  the  resolution  thereof)  received  by  the 
Department  from  foreign  customers  for 
United  States  grain.  The  summary  Is  not  to 
Include  complaints  that  the  Administrator 
determines  have  no  reasonable  basis  (sec.  23 
(c)*). 

3.  Directs  the  Administrator  to  report  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry within  30  days  regarding: 

(a)  any  con^>lalnt  from  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser concerning  a  shipment  of  United 
States  grain,  after  he  determines  that  there 
Is  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  the  grain  de- 
Uvery  was  In  fact  faulty;  and 

(b)  the  cancellation  of  any  contract  for 
the  export  of  more  than  100,000  tons  of  grain 
(sec.  23(b)*). 

4.  Directs  the  Administrator  to  report  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry every  three  months  with  respect  to 
Investigative  activity  taken  Into  complalnta 
of  Improper  activity  and  abuses  In  the  official 
Inspection  of  grain  under  the  Act  (sec.  21 
(b)*). 


TwENTT-FivE  Major  Inland  Terminals 


KANSAS 


1.  Kansas  City. 

2.  Topeka. 

3.  Wichita. 

4.  Salina. 

5.  Hutchison. 


OKLAHOMA 


6.  Enid. 


IOWA 


7.  Cedar  Rapids. 

8.  Davenport. 

9.  McGregor. 

10.  Des  Moines. 

11.  Sioux  City. 


12.  Hastings. 

13.  Lincoln. 

14.  Omaha. 

15.  Kansas  City. 

16.  St.  Louis. 


17.  Peoria. 

18.  Decatur. 

19.  Kankakee. 

20.  Cincinnati. 

21.  Columbus. 

22.  Denver. 


NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI 

r. 

ILLINOIS 

OHIO 

COLORADO 
MINNESOTA 


23.  Minneapolis. 
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TWKNTT-PIVE  MaJOX 

TEXA  t 

24.  Amarlllo. 
26.  Pt.  Worth. 
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Mr.   President,   I 


OFFICER     (Mr. 


Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING 
Fannin).  The  Senatqr  from  Kansas  Is 
rccofifnlzGd 

Mr.  DoiiE.  Mr.  Pifesident,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set I  wish  to  say  ttat  I  do  not  very 
often  disagree  with  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHRtY).  On  this,  we 
have  some  small  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  over!  a  year  ago,  many 
reports  started  appeaittng  in  the  press  in- 
volving scandals  in  ^hipping  our  grain 
to  foreign  coimtrles. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is 
deeply  concerned  aboiit  these  reports  and 
made  a  very  thorough  investigation  at 
the  various  ports  invo  ved. 

The  problem  seeirs  to  be  centered 
mostly  in  the  ports  of  New  Orleans, 
Houston,  and  Galveston. 

We  had  a  verj-  slmilkr  problem  in  these 
sancie  three  ports  20  years  ago.  There 
were  ^convictions  and  guilty  pleas  then. 

At  that  time,  too,  t  le  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  was  Involved  In  a 
thorough  investigation  and  thought  the 
action  it  had  taken  wo  iild  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  obvious  now  ihat  the  measures 
taken  then  were  inac  equate. 

The  U.S.  attorney  i  i  the  New  Orleans 
area,  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Qallinghouse,  made 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  problems 
there  in  recent  month  i. 

As  a  result,  many  indictments  were 
returned.  Some  pled  guilty  and  other 
cases  are  still  pending , 

In  the  cases  that  ha  ve  come  before  the 
courts  thus  far,  there  have  been  over  70 
individual  indictments  issued  and  7  in- 
dictments involving  gfain  firms. 

Unfortunately,  as  13  so  often  the  case, 
these  scandals  involving  polluting  of 
grain.  Inaccurate  welg  alng,  and  other  vi- 
olations are  greatly  ej  aggerated. 

For  example,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conducted  a  tliorough  investiga- 
tion on  grain  market  ng  and  inspection 
in  recent  months. 

According  to  the  G  ^O  report,  most  of 
the  problems  occurrel  at  the  southern 
ports  of  Houston,  Galveston,  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  GAO  found  no  serious  problem 
with  respect  to  northern  export  points 
such  as  Duluth,  Superior,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.,  where  most  of  the  exports  origi- 
nate for  the  spring  nrheat  and  dunmi 
area,  as  well  as  much  (  f  the  winter  wheat 
from  the  Pacific  Nort  iwest  and  some  of 
the  North  Central  Sta  es. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  as  t  ad  as  the  scandal- 
ous grain  inspection  jroblem  is,  for  the 
most  part  it  only  involved  three  of  our 
major  southern  ports. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  serious 
problems  at  these  potts,  the  press,  and 
even  some  Members  (tf  Congress  implied 
that  most  of  the  graih  we  exported  was 
polluted,    misweighef , 


other  scandalous  export  procedures 


or    involved    in 


Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc..  dealt  with 
this  problem  in  an  accxu-ate  and  appro- 
priate way,  as  stated  in  their  news  re- 
lease dated  April  15,  1976,  a  portion  of 
which  I  would  like  to  quote : 

Foreign  buyers  continue  to  express  sur- 
prise that  the  United  States  seems  so  intent 
on  fl ruling  fault  with  Its  grain  Inspection 
system,  stated  a  group  ol  grain  buyers  from 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

What  I  would  Uke  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  grain  we  export  is 
of  far  better  quality  than  is  implied  by 
a  great  amount  of  publicity. 

The  Great  Plains  Wheat  news  release 
went  on  to  further  state  that  the  im- 
porters in  this  group  foimd  the  United 
States  a  very  adequate  source  of  grain 
and,  too,  our  grain  is  of  high  quaUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  this  news  re- 
lease be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  com- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
lease substantiates  my  claim  that  many 
of  the  reports  concerning  polluting  grain 
were  the  result  of  overreaction  to  stories 
carried  by  the  press. 

Because  of  the  serious  problems  at 
some  ports,  particularly  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, and  New  Orleans,  our  grain  in- 
spection system  must  be  tightened  up  so 
that  scandals  such  as  those  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  several  months  will 
not  occur  again. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  is  determined  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Humphrey 
bill  has  great  merit,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  it  goes  too  far.  The  grain  inspection 
system  over  most  of  the  United  States 
has  been  operating  quite  satisfactorily. 

I  see  no  need  to  abolish  all  local  and 
State  inspection  and  replace  it  with 
Federal  inspection. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  if  grain 
shippers  are  dissatisfied  with  local  or 
State  inspection,  they  can  always  appeal 
to  a  Federal  inspector  and  have  it 
reexamined  if  they  want  to.  This  is  of- 
ten done.  That  is  the  practice  now. 

We  have  enough  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  our  hordes  of  inspectors  now,  with- 
out providing  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Mr.  Dole,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  are  much  more 
preferable  to  the  bill  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague   from   Minnesota. 

Mr.    HtJMPHREY. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  a  bet- 
ter solution  to  this  problem. 

We  should  require  that  all  exported 
grain  come  imder  Federal  inspection. 

This  would  mean  every  bushel  of  grain 
leaving  the  United  States  would  be  fed- 
erally inspected. 

Under  the  Dole  proposal,  local  and 
State  insi)ection  would  be  continued  a?  it 
should  be. 

It  should  not  be  abolished  when  there 
is  no  serious  problem  Involved. 

The  Dole  proposal  would  also  do  away 


with  the  provision  in  the  Humphrey  bill 
that  would  require  setting  up  a  separate 
grain  inspection  agency  in  ttie  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Another  provision  in  the  Dole  proposal 
would  eliminate  requirements  in  the 
committee  bill  that  all  grain  buyers  smd 
firms  buying  grain  for  sale  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  and  those  handling, 
weighing  and  transporting  grain  for 
sale,  must  register  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  these 
three  provisions  of  the  Humphrey  bill  are 
necessary  at  this  time. 

They  would  impose  more  restrictions 
and  cause  more  imnecessary  problems 
especially  for  country  grain  buyers  where 
all  of  our  grain  originates. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Dole  and  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  further,  there  Is 
one  serious  problem  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  deals  with  adequately,  that  of  gnin. 
grade  standards. 

For  example,  No.  3  amber  durum 
wheat  and  the  same  thing  applies  to 
other  types  of  grain,  has  too  much  toler- 
ance. No.  3  grain  can  have  a  tolerance  of 
3  percent,  beside  that  it  can  have  3  per- 
cent of  other  types  of  wheat  in  it.  There 
is  nothing  illegal  for  an  exporting  flim 
now,  adding  to  No.  1.  the  hard  spring 
wheat.  8  percent  of  screenings  or  even 
foreign  material.  There  can  be  other 
types  of  wheat  mixed  with  it  up  to  3 
percent.  There  is  no  penalty  for  doing 
that  now.  It  is  nothing  illegal. 

We  find  now  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  Italy, 
because  of  certain  import  restrictions, 
are  buying  or  ordering  mostly  No.  2  and 
No.  3  wheat.  They  rarely  order  No.  1 
that  has  practically  no  dockage  at  all. 
They  can  get  clean  wheat  If  they  buy 
No.  1  wheat. 

As  long  as  they  persist  in  ordering 
lower  grade  wheat,  they  are  bound  to 
get  some  dockage,  screenin{^  or  even 
foreign  material  in  the  wheat. 

I  believe  we  have  found  most  of  these 
countries  are  surprised  at  our  own  criti- 
cism of  the  quality  of  our  own  wheat 
Most  importers  find  it  to  be  excellent. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[From  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.] 
News  Release,  Apsil  16,  1976 

Washoigton,  D.C. — "Foreign  buyers  cwi- 
tlnue  to  express  surprise  that  the  United 
States  seems  so  Intent  on  finding  fault  with 
its  grains  inspection  system,"  stated  a  gr<n{p 
of  grain  Importers  from  Belgium  and  The 
Netherlands. 

The  members  of  the  group  were  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  customers  abroad  appear  to 
be  more  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise  which  they  receive  from  the 
U.S.  than  are  the  U.S.  critics  of  the  system. 
"The  unbelievable  amount  of  publicity  the 
United  States  gives  to  Irregularities  In  Its 
system  Is  damaging  U.S.  Interests  abroad," 
asserted  the  team  members. 

The  members  of  the  group,  visiting  the 
United  States  on  the  Invitation  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  have  spent  two  weeks  inspect- 
ing U.S.  wheat  production,  handling  and 
shipping  faculties.  They  have  also  spent 
time  with  VS.  government  and  trade  of- 
ficials, to  discuss  U.S.  wheat  exports  to  the 
European  Community. 
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There  Is  an  occasional  problem  with  ship- 
ments from  any  origin,  they  stated,  but  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  shipments  arrive  in 
excellent  condition  and  correspond  to  what 
the  buyer  has  ordered.  They  indicated  that 
buyers  had  found  the  United  States  a  very 
dependable  supplier  with  regard  to  both 
grain  qxiaUty  and  consistency  in  marketing. 
They  pointed  out  that  although  the  United 
States  had  applied  embargoes  on  two  occa- 
sions the  embargoes  had  been  of  brief  dura- 
tion and  did  not  create  any  shortages  of 
commodities  abroad.  They  noted  that  other 
suppliers  are  out  of  the  market  often  for 
months,  so  that  wheats  from  other  sources 
are  frequently  not  available.  "The  United 
States  wheats  are  available  at  aU  times,  and 
foreign  mlUers  tend  to  want  to  continue  to 
use  wheat  to  which  they  and  their  flour 
customers  have  become  accustomed,"  they 
stated. 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  Is  the  fore]gn 
market  development  organization  represent- 
ing the  wheat  producers  In  Colorado.  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Washington. 


The     PRESIDING 
jields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5 
Senator  from  Nebras 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Nebrask; 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr 
the  opinion  that  wi 
legislation  on  the 


OFFICER.     Who 


minutes  to  the 


ER.  The  Sen- 
ognized  for  5 


dent,  I  am  of 

ould  have  some 

iject  of  grain  in- 


spection. I  believe  if  we  look  at  the  sit- 
uation realistically  we  will  find  that, 
contrary  to  the  impression  that  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  media,  the 
great  bulk  of  our  grain  trade  has  not 
been  riddled  with  scandal. 

It  has  been  confined,  to  the  greatest 
extent,  in  our  export,  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  said,  it  has  not  been  all  of  the  ex- 
port terminals  where  they  have  had  vio- 
lations, wrongdoing  and  dishonesty. 

Those  places  where  we  have  had 
wrongdoing,  it  has  been  serious.  I  am 
glad  that  there  have  been  indictments. 
I  hope  if  the  individuals  are  guilty,  they 
will  be  convicted — if  they  have  not  al- 
ready been  found  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  are  quite  self-evident,  and 
should  be,  to  the  Congress.  One  is  VtiaA 
we  cannot,  for  every  problem  that  arises, 
create  a  new  agency  and  turn  a  new 
function  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Sometimes  we  have  to  do  that  if 
the  problem  is  spread  across  the  land 
and  applies  evenrwhere  uniformly.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  not  do  it  for  a  problem 
that  exists  at  certain  spots  only  in  the 
grain  trade. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  feel  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  change  the  long-estab- 
lished system  and  establish  a  total  Fed- 
eral inspection  system  in  the  25  major 
inland  terminals.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  necessary.  By  the  very  nature  of  these 
transactions,  the  problem  arises  in  con- 
nection with  exports.  The  Government 
has  been  involved  in  exports.  In  some 
of  our  exi>orts  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program  the  Government  is  very  much 
Involved.  That  program  has  attracted 
some  fast  buck  artists.  At  times  it  has 
loaded  a  burden  on  some  of  these  ex- 
porting facilities  that  they  were  not  used 
to.  There  is  where  the  real  problem 
was. 


I  favor  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lishing an  inspection  service  for  our  ex- 
ports. I  do  not  think  it  Is  either  wise  or 
necessary  to  go  beyond  that,  certainly 
not  at  this  time. 

I  favor  provisions  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ments. I  think  we  should  remove  from 
the  scope  of  this  bill  25  major  inland 
terminals. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  create  a  separate  agency. 

I  realize  it  is  said  that  that  agency  will 
be  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ac- 
tually, that  is  just  for  housing  purposes. 
The  individual  head  of  it  will  have  his 
own  jurisdiction  and  his  own  responsi- 
bility to  the  Congress  and  to  the  ap- 
pointing officer. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  consoli- 
dating agencies  and  limiting  them,  I  be- 
lieve we  shoiQd  not  create  additional  sep- 
arate agencies  imless  we  face  an  extreme 
situation  where  there  is  no  other  way.  I 
do  not  believe  we  face  an  extreme  situ- 
ation in  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  our 
exports.  There  are  some  of  the  ports 
which  have  not  been  involved  in  the  scan- 
dal at  alL  I  beUeve  that  our  major  inland 
terminal  Inspection  points  have  operated 
not  perfectly  but  in  a  very  credible  way. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  un- 
der our  private  enterprise  system  the 
purchaser  of  grain  has  something  to  say 
about  it.  If  he  buys  grain  that  has  been 
poorly  inspected  or  underweighed,  he  is 
not  going  to  do  it  again.  He  wants  to  buy 
the  best  grain  he  can  obtain  for  his  flour 
mill  or  his  other  processing  plants.  So 
we  have  a  built-in  check  and  balance 
that  makes  it  uimecessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  involved  and  look 
over  everybody's  shoulder  all  the  time. 

The  situation  is  quite  dififerent  with 
reference  to  exports,  particularly  sinc^in 
part  of  these  exports  the  Government  Is  a 
financial  partner. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  amended  before  it  is  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon). 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee. 

I  want  to  add  my  compliments  to  those 
which  have  already  been  stated  this  af- 
ternoon about  the  fine  work  which  has 
been  done  on  this  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hukphket). 
the  Senator  frran  Iowa  (Mr.  Clakk)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  others. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  fully  realize 
this  is  an  extremely  important  area  as 
far  as  the  Nation's  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. We  realize  that  we  need  a  grain 
inspection  system  that  is  trustworthy, 
one  that  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  grain  trade  which  is  fre- 
quently confronted  with  seasonally 
heavy  volumes  of  business  and  then 
which  may  go  for  months  when  there 
is  a  relatively  small  amount  of  'business. 

All  of  us  are  appalled  at  the  reported 


cases  of  law  violations  which  have  S4>- 
parently  occurred  at  certain  piorts. 

The  interesting  thing  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
drait.  is  that  diuing  Senator  Humphbxy's 
remarks  he  was  exteremely  critical  of 
the  USDA.  I  believe  those  of  us  who  have 
observed  the  things  that  happened  at 
some  of  our  ports  realize  that  the  major 
problem  there  was  that  the  U£.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  fell  down  in  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  as  a  supervisor  of  the  Na- 
tion's grain  inspection  syst«n.  Ilxis  bill 
which  is  before  us  would  turn  the  entire 
grain  inspection  system  over  to  the  very 
agency  that  has  failed  so  miserably  in 
its  responsibilities  in  the  past. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand  how 
Senator  Humphhkt  could  in  one  breath 
be  critical  of  the  USDA  in  the  way  it 
has  failed  the  Nation's  farmers  and  our 
foreign  customers  and  then  turn  right 
around  and  proposed  a  bUl  that  puts  all 
other  grain  Inspection  service  out  of 
business  and  turns  the  entire  system  over 
to  the  USDA. 

To  me,  this  bill,  which  gives  full  re- 
sponsibility to  the  USDA,  is  an  overre- 
action to  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt 
with  much  more  simply  and  still  leave 
the  grain  inspection  system  far  more 
viable  than  will  be  the  case  if  we  fed- 
eralize every  inspection  of  grain  in  this 
country. 

I  deplore  any  fault  in  our  grain  in- 
spection s3rstem  which  deprives  Ameri- 
can grain  producers  of  markets.  This 
Nation  is  the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 
We  produce  grain  that  is  badly  needed 
to  feed  hungry  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  To  get  that  grain  from  the  Amer- 
ican producers  to  the  foreign  customers 
does  require  a  marketing  system  and  a 
grading  systan  that  is  dependable  and 
which  people  will  trust. 

I  am  very  much  tn  favor  of  creating 
that  kind  of  a  syst«n.  but  I  am  afraid 
this  bill  goes  to  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  this  system  there  is  simply  no  way 
to  make  certain  that  the  Federal  grad- 
ing system  will  not  become  corrupt.  If 
it  does  become  corrupt  who  is  going  to 
be  siround  to  catch  the  Federal  crooks? 

The  system  we  have  now,  if  it  oper- 
ates properly,  involves  Federal  super- 
visors who  are  in  a  position  to  watch  the 
State  or  private  grain  graders  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  honest  and  that 
they  do  their  work  properly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  go  the  direction  that 
S.  3055  would  take  us  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  anyone  except  one  Federal  offi- 
cial to  watch  another. 

The  dangers  in  this  system  are  pointed 
out  by  what  has  already  happened  in 
the  U.S.  meat  inspection  programs.  I 
have  before  me  an  article  from  the  Mon- 
day. April  5.  1976,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  points  out  that  Federal  in- 
vestigations have  imcovered  evidence  of 
widespread  payments  by  meatpackers 
and  processors  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  food  inspectors  in  the  New 
York  area,  a  corrupt  practice  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years. 

The  story  further  points  out  that  in- 
spectors were  taking  home  enough  meat 
each  wedc  to  stock  a  wholesale  butcher 
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article  be  printed 
conclusion  of  my 


shop,  according  to  oi^e  private  investi 
gator. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&X  unanimous  con 
sent  that  this  entire 
In  the  Record  at  the 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  CjPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orqered. 
<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Thfe  problem  here  Is 
tliat  we  have  a  Pedenil  meat  inspection 
system  and  yet  there 
inspectors.  If  we  get  the  same  sort  of 
corruption  In  a  nationwide  grain  inspec- 
tion system,  the  damage  done  to  Ameri- 
can producers  and  our  tforeign  customers 
would  be  irreparable. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  amendments  offered  to  this  bill 
later  this  afternoon  uhlch  I  intend  to 
support.  I  believe  tliose  amendments 
would  clean  up  the  o\erreaction  that  is 
inherent  in  the  bill  is  it  Is  presently 
written. 

There  is  much  in  th  j  bill  that  is  good. 
There  is  much  here  t^at  has  needed  to 
be  done  for  a  long  tlite.  But  my  objec- 
tion lies  in  those  featlires  which  would 
totally  federalize  the;  grain  inspection 
system  and  make  It  iihpossible,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,  for  it  to  ever  be  prop- 
erly policed.  It  might  be  ultimately 
necesssary  to  make  suih  a  step.  Frankly 
I  do  not  think  it  woulcj.  But  I  believe  we 
should  preserve  the  eletnents  of  the  pres- 
ent system  that  have  served  this  Nation's 
food  consxmiers  and  food  producers  so 
well  in  the  past  and  not  simply,  because 
of  what  happened  in  [one  or  two  loca- 
tions, throw  out  an  en|;ire  program  that 
could  easily  be  cleanfed  up  and  made 
fimction  in  a  proper  fashion. 

I  believe  sincerely  thtit  this  Nation  has 
the  foundation  alreacy  in  place  for  a 
good  grain  inspection  lystem,  that  if  we 
will  tighten  down  the  Federal  supervi- 
sion, provide  for  prop  t  funding  of  the 
supervision  responsibil  ty  through  a  fee 
system  that  we  will  thjen  have  remedied 
our  weaknesses  and  have  preserved  the 
system  in  its  most  ei  fective  and  most 
workable  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  inte  nd  to  support  the 
Dole  amendment  to  S.  3055,  and,  if  they 
are  approved  on  that  basis,  to  support 
the  biU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  I  'resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  q  lestion  if  he  has 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  him  1  ninute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  ninute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  woi;  Id  like  to  know  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  supports 
the  Dole  amendment  1 3  the  extent  that 
this  would  be  left  in  i  he  hands  of  pri- 
vately employed  inspectors  or  private 
inspectors.  I  will  call  i ;;  that  is,  neither 
Federal  nor  State.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  we  must  move  into  this  in  some 
way.  Will  the  Senatoi  express  himself 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  1  'resident,  in  those 
cases  where  the  privatj  inspectors  meet 
the  Federal  standards,  as  is  the  case  in 
my  own  State  of  Oklihoma  where  we 
have  private  inspector;  at  the  terminal 


in  Enid,  Okla.,  then  the  amendments 
that  I  would  support  would  leave  those 
private  inspectors  in  place.  If  they  fail  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  Federal  standards 
then  they  could  be  replaced  by  Federal 
inspectors.  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  put  them  out  of  business  because  when 
up  to  now  they  have  been  doing  their 
work  without  any  criticism  or  any  law 
violations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  they  be  operat- 
ing under  the  general  supervision  or  ob- 
servation of  the  Federal  inspectors? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
they  would.  They  would  be  supervised  by 
Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

KXHIBIT   1 

(Prom  the  ^ew  York  Times,  Apr.  5,   1976] 

Payoffs  to  U.S.  Meat  Inspectors  Abe  Pound 

Common  in  Ctty  Area 

(By  Selwyn  Raab) 

Federal  Investigators  have  uncovered  evi- 
dence of  widespread  payments  by  meat 
packers  and  processors  to  Agriculture  De- 
partment food  Inspectors  In  the  New  York 
area — a  corrupt  practice  that  apparently  has 
been  going  on  for  years. 

So  far,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
payoffs  have  led  to  the  approval  or  distribu- 
tion of  tainted  or  substantial  meat.  The 
payments.  In  money  or  gifts,  assertedly  were 
made  to  overlook  minor  sanitary  violations 
at  packing  and  processing  plants,  according 
to  sovirces  familiar  with   the  investigation. 

Several  inspectors  and  officials  of  meat 
companies  are  cooperating  with  the  inqulrj'. 
which  Is  being  conducted  by  the  offices  of 
the  United  Stales  Attorneys  in  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  Districts  of  the  State. 

Meat  company  officials  who  have  admitted 
making  payments  have  told  Investigators 
that  they  did  so  to  prevent  what  they  de- 
scribed as  "costly  harassment"  by  inspectors, 
who  have  the  power  to  halt  or  delay  opera- 
tions at  their  plants.  These  officials  main- 
tained that  they  had  acted  under  coercion 
and  that  unless  they  had  met  the  demands  of 
the  Inspectors  their  plants  would  have  been 
hit  with  unjust  violations  and  possible  work 
interruptions. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  these  offi- 
cials further  asserted  that  inspectors  could 
pressure  them  through  delays  in  the  lifting 
of  violations  even  after  the  problems  had 
been  corrected.  Work  stoppages  caused  by 
these  violations  could  cost  a  plant  as  much 
as  85.000  a  day.  industry  officials  contend. 

The  payments  are  believed  to  have  varied 
from  $10  to  $100  weekly  in  either  money 
or  gifts.  The  gifts  sometimes  Included  ex- 
pensive meat  products. 

'One  inspector  was  taking  enough  In  meat 
each  week  to  stock  a  wholesale  butcher 
shop."  an  Investigator  said  privately. 

A  high  official  In  Food  Inspectors  Local  538 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  acknowledged  that  "there  may  be 
some  validity"  to  the  corruption  charges. 
But  the  official,  who  asked  for  anonymity, 
said  that,  "except  for  a  few  rotten  apples!" 
he  doubted  that  there  was  any  large-scale 
graft. 

The  union  official  also  .said  that  he  believed 
that  the  initiative  for  bribes  came  from  plant 
owners. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  sharpshooters  In  this 
business  who  want  to  cut  corners  by  not 
meeting  all  the  regulations,"  he  continued. 
"The  vast  majority  of  our  men  are  honest 
and  legitimate  packers,  and  processors  can 
easily  appeal  to  a  higherup  if  they  think 
they're  being  harassed  or  treated  unfairly." 

MONET     and    gifts     BARRED 

Federal  law  prohibits  Inspectors  from  ac- 
cepting money  or  gifts  from  companies  they 
are  regulating.  It  la  also  illegal  for  company 


officials  to  offer  anything  to  Inspectors.  Crim- 
inal charges  could  be  brought  against  the 
Inspectors,  the  officials  who  made  the  pay- 
ments and  their  companies. 

According  to  authoritative  sources,  the 
Investigation  began  last  winter  when  agenta 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  organized — almost 
routine — system  of  payments  at  many  plants 
in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Much  of  the  most  substantial  evidence  is 
believed  to  involve  companies  in  the  Port 
Oreene  and  Williamsburg  sections  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Last  January,  52  Inspectors  who  at  sarob 
time  had  been  assigned  to  Brooklyn  were 
subpoenaed  by  the  United  States  Attorney'! 
office  in'  Brooklyn  and  compelled  to  have 
their  photographs  taken.  The  mass  photo 
session  was  believed  to  have  been  conducted 
in  an  attempt  to  help  meat  company  officials 
Identify  Inspectors  suspected  of  having  ac- 
cepted payments. 

A  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Brooklyn  Is  ex- 
pected to  begin  hearing  evidence  soon,  pos- 
sibly this  month.  It  is  uncertain  when  evi- 
dence win  be  presented  to  a  grand  Jury  cov- 
ering plants  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

David  Trager,  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District,  confirmed  that  the 
Investigations  had  begun,  but  they  declined 
additional  comment. 

The  regional  director  of  Investigation  for 
the  Agriculture  Department,  Michael  8. 
Lonergan.  said  that  his  unit  "Is  Involved," 
but  he  too  refused  to  discuss  the  Inquiry. 

There  are  about  450  meat  packing  and 
processing  plants  In  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  their  combined  business  volume  is  more 
than  $1  billion  annually,  according  to  the 
Agriculture  Department.  A  total  of  150  In- 
spectors and  supervisors  are  assigned  by  the 
department  to  certify  that  the  plants  com- 
ply with  Federal  food  and  sanitary  codes. 

The  plants  vary  from  those  that  store  and 
distribute  kosher  and  nonkosher  beef  to 
supermarkets,  butcher  shops  and  restau- 
rants, to  those  that  prepare  such  products  as 
frankfurters  and  bologna  for  interstate  dis- 
tribution. 

SALARIES   TJP   TO    $19,370 

All  of  the  inspectors  here  are  part  of  the 
Meat  and  Poultry  Division  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  Their  annual  salaries  range 
from  $12,222  for  newcomers  to  $19,270  for 
top  supervisors.  Most  get  less  than  $17,000. 

George  J.  Pucbta,  tissistant  supervisor  of 
meat  Inspectors  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
said  most  of  them  were  reassigned  to  dif- 
ferent plants  once  a  year.  Asked  if  this  was 
done  to  prevent  corruption,  Mr.  Puchta  re- 
plied :  "By  rotating  people  we  are  less  apt  to 
run  into  problems." 

The  Investigations  here  could  lead  to  the 
second  major  corruption  problem  In  less 
than  a  year  for  the  Agriculture  Department. 
A  broad  Federal  inquiry  Into  graft  and  other 
irregularities  In  the  grain  Indiistry  started 
last  year. 

In  New  York,  the  most  recent  meat 
scandal  occurred  in  1966,  when  uninspected 
horse  meat  was  used  by  the  now  defunct 
Merkel  Meat  Company  in  Queens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  and 
the  other  sponsors  ot-S.  3055  for  the  ex- 
pertise and  hard  work  which  produced 
the  legislation  before  us. 

It  represents,  I  believe,  the  most  direct, 
equitable,  and  intelligent  solution  to  a 
serious  and  dangerous  problem.  I  hope 
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that  the  Senate  will  act  act  speedily  and 
affirmatively  on  the  biU. 

Although  attention  about  grain  inspec- 
tion abuses  has  necessarily  centered  in 
those  cities  where  grand  juries  have  re- 
turned indictments,  the  significance  of 
this  bill  is  not  limited  to  those  places. 

It  is  crucial  for  grain  growers  and 
dealers  in  Iowa  and  other  producing 
States  who  have  had  no  part  in  the  viola- 
tions but  who  have  been  cheated  by  the 
illegal  practices. 

It  is  critical  to  our  national  sense  and 
system  of  justice  which  have  been  threat- 
ened by  revelations  that  conspiracy, 
bribery,  and  other  crimes  could  possibly 
become  standard  operating  procedure  in 
the  handling  of  grain  exports. 

Finally,  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
national  economy.  The  backbone  of 
America's  performance  in  her  interna- 
tional trade  hsis  long  been  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  our  agricultural  exports. 
Without  a  continued  strong  ijerformance 
from  this  sector,  our  balance  of  payments 
will  seriously  deteriorate.  A  GAO  study 
of  grain  inspection  showed  that  the 
abuses  of  our  Inspection  system  have 
grown  so  serious  that  foreign  buyers  are 
cutting  back  on  purchases  of  American 
grain.  We  can  ill  afford  to  allow  this  to 
continue. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  decisive  ap- 
proach to  the  grain  inspection  problem 
is  essential.  I  believe  that  this  bill  offers 
such  an  approach.  I  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  for  providing  it,  and  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  s^elding. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  14,  just  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  submitted  three  amendments  to 
S.  3055,  the  grain  inspection  bill,  which 
we  are  considering  today. 

These  amendments  were  proposed  be- 
cause of  the  strong  objections  this  Sen- 
ator has  to  several  sections  of  S.  3055. 

Amendment  1603  deletes  the  pro- 
vision for  Federal  takeover  of  grain  in- 
spection activities  at  25  major  inland 
terminals.  Let  me  state  at  the  outset 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  as  one 
who  has  been  concerned  with  grain  in- 
spection, S.  3055  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  provisions  strongly  supported  by 
this  Senator  and  every  Senator  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  as  well  as 
members  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, where  their  bill  has  similar  pro- 
visions. 

But  there  are  a  few  areas  where  there 
is  strong  disagreement,  and  one  of 
those  areas  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  a  Federal  takeover,  a  complete 
takeover  of  grain  inspection. 

This  Senator  comes  from  a  wheat- 
producing  State,  the  State  of  Kansas.  It 
would  affect  five  terminals  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  but  beyond  this,  it  would  af- 
fect thousands  and  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, and  I  point  up  that  in  all  the  scan- 
dals we  have  had  in  port  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
about  95  percent  of  those  had  to  do  with 
corn,  not  wheat.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  at  this  time 


that  there  is  any  great  abuse  at  inl&nd 
terminals. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  there 
is  a  rather  weak  need  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral takeover  to  every  major  inland  ter- 
minal because  of  the  mistakes,  abuses, 
and  fraud  on  the  part  of  some. 

So  my  amendment,  and  I  will  modify 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  at  a  later 
time,  would  limit  my  first  amendment 
to  simply  striking  those  provisions  that 
would  provide  Federal  takeover  of  grain 
inspection  at  25  major  inland  terminals. 

The  second  amendment  to  be  offered 
would  strike  the  section  providing  for 
registration  of  all  large  grain  companies 
and  cooperatives  as  an  enforcement 
Pleasure.  I  think  perhaps  that  there 
should  be  some  registration.  But  again 
the  President  talked  about  overregula- 
tion.  We  have  all  talked  about  the  paper- 
work. We  have  ev«Q  provided  by  law  a 
Commission  on  Paperwork.  I  assume 
everyone  voted  for  it  in  this  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  but  now  we  are  suggesting 
in  this  legislation  that  every  grain  op- 
erator and  every  grain  elevator  should 
file  some  report  if  he  takes  in  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat. 

It  would  affect  about  170  elevators  In 
the  State  of  Kansas.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  information  is  already  provided.  It 
is  another  place  where  we  ask  for  dupli- 
cate forms  to  be  provided  for  no  good 
reason  at  all.  I  can  imderstand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  I  think  insofar  as 
the  giant  or  major  grain  exporting  com- 
panies are  concerned,  the  information 
should  be  furnished.  I  do  not  think  It  is 
too  difficult  to  find  out  the  ownership  in 
some  of  the  grain  firms  in  my  State  who 
operate  <m  a  very  small  scale. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  very 
realistically  said,  "Well,  we  are  going  to 
conference,  we  have  got  to  keep  this  bill 
strong  because  the  House  bill  is  weak." 
This  Senator  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
House  bill  Is  weak.  It  passed  by  a  very 
healthy  margin  in  the  House,  I  think  246 
to  33. 

President  Ford  has  indicated  in  a  re- 
cent speech  in  Texas,  where  he  speaks 
frequently  these  days,  that  he  would  veto 
the  Senate  bill  in  its  present  form.  This 
Senator  thinks  he  would  be  wise  to  veto 
the  bill  if  it  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  version  is  agreed  to  in  conference, 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture— the 
Secretary  is  out  of  the  country,  so  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — detailing  the  adminis- 
tration's objection  to  S.  3055.  The  Under 
Secretary  did  not  state  he  would  support 
S.  3055  if  certain  changes  were  made  but 
he  did  express  strong  reservations  and 
expressed  those  reservations  on  behalf 
of  the  Department. 

The  letter  outlines  the  Department's 
support  for  the  three  amendments  that 
I  have  submitted  as  necessary  improve- 
ments to  S.  3055.  It  indicates  a  further 
amendment  concerning  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  pertaining  to  the  right  of  hiring 
independent  or  State-employed  inspec- 
tors. The  Senator  from  ELansas  will  sub- 
mit that  amendment  later  for  considera- 


tion, and  I  trust  that  some  compromise 
may  be  worked  out. 

Since  the  amendmoits  have  been  sub- 
mitted, the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— specifically,  the  service  and 
investigations  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — ^has  made  its  report  on 
the  grain  inspection  system.  This  report, 
at  least  insofar  as  this  topic  ts  concemed, 
was  made  in  December  of  1975. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  OAO  report,  and  this  B&aatar 
understands  that  the  measure  before  Uie 
Senate  is  a  direct  result  of  that  OAO 
study.  I  commend  the  OAO  for  their  rf- 
f  orts,  but  I  also  suggest  that  they  are  not 

I  suggest  that  it  is  easy  to  say,  'Xet's 
turn  it  over  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
if  we  find  anything  wrong." 

An  arm  of  Congress  made  this  investi- 
gation. A  subcommittee  staff  investi- 
gated grain  inspection  and  many  oiher 
aspects  of  that  part  of  the  grain  indus- 
try, and  they  came  up  with  different  con- 
clusions. I  believe  it  Is  appropriate  to 
comment  on  that  report,  since  many  ref- 
erences have  b^n  niade  and  will  be  made 
to  the  OAO  study. 

This  Senator  was  one  of  those  who 
urged  the  GAO  study,  so  I  do  not  con- 
demn It.  I  commend  it.  But  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  not  the  only  evidence  we  have  as  to 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

This  report,  the  one  referred  to  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
does  make  a  strong  recommendation  for 
tightening  up  the  system.  It  does  not  rec- 
ommend an  all-Federal  grain  Inspection 
system  as  provided  for  In  S.  3055. 

DECLINX  IN  SUPE»VISOBT  DTSPBCTIONS 

The  House  report  indicates  that  be- 
tween 1966  and  1975  there  was  a  dramat- 
ic decline  in  the  number  of  supervisory 
inspections  performed  by  USDA  agri- 
cultural commodity  graders,  ACO's.  Su- 
pervisory inspections  are  defined  as  the 
separate  grading  by  ACG's  of  the  origi- 
nal sample  or  of  a  USDA  sample  from 
the  same  lot  for  comparison  with  the 
grade  and  factors  reported  by  the  State 
or  private  licensed  inspector.  They  ex- 
clude appeal  inspections  which  are  often 
done  simultaneously  with  the  original 
inspection  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  licensed  inspector.  The  number  of 
supervisory  inspections  decreased  57.5 
percent  from  1966  to  1975,  due  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  requested  simul- 
taneous appeal  inspection  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ACG's  for  these 
purposes.  This  decline  in  supervision  was 
during  a  period  of  increase  of  10  percent 
in"  volume  of  grain  Inspected. 

This  decrease  took  place  In  spite  of  a 
growing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
USDA  of  irregularities  in  the  inspection 
and  grading  of  grain.  This  lack  of  ade- 
quate supervision  played  a  major  part 
in  creating  conditions  conducive  to 
fraud. 

MOBB  SITPERVISION  REOUESTED 

Without  exception,  persons  involved 
in  trading  of  grain  told  the  House  in- 
vestigative staff  of  the  need  for  much 
closer  USDA  supervision  of  grading. 
Even  the  licensed  inspectors  and  desig- 
nated inspection  agencies  argued  for 
closer  supervision  of  their  work.  USDA 
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as  c 


was  described  as  "an  a|bsentee  parent"  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
sent  that  the  table 
showing  changes  in 
tion  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  obtiection, 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

[Fiscal  yeirsj 


unanimous  con- 
from  the  report, 
sppervisory  inspec- 

^ECORD. 

,  the  table 
in  the  Record, 


printed 


Bushels  of  (rain  receiving  original 
inspections  (billions) 

Orliinal  inspections  (millions) 

Supervisory  inspections 

Psrcent  of  supervisory  inspections. 

Licensed  Inspectors 

USOA  agricultural  commodity 
graders 
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1966       1975     change 


8.3 
3.6 
143. 566 
3.9 
768 


9.1 
3.4 
61,000 
1.8 
815 


+9.6 

-5.6 

-57.5 

-53.8 

+6.1 


300         226      -24. 7 


Supervisory  Inspectloni  are  those  In  wblcb 
USDA  agricultural  comiiodlty  graders  act- 
ually "work"  grain  samples  to  determine 
grade  and  factors.  TTiey  are  made  on  samples 
drawn  by  USDA  employees  or  by  mechanical 
samplers,  or  on  official  flle  samples  In  pos- 
session of  licensed  agencies.  Supervisory  in- 
spections do  not  include  *'over  the  shoulder" 
Inspections  nor  appeal  liispectlons. 

INLAND    TZHMINALS    VERSpS    EZPOST    POINTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  early  in  the 
investigative  staff's  in^juiry,  a  field  of- 
fice supervisor  on  temporary  loan  to  New 


Orleans  made  the  pi 
the  whole  inspection  s: 
find  in  New  Orleans, 
different  inland."  The 
did  find  distinct  differ 
export  points  and  the 
tain  checks  and  balan 
points,  such  as  Kansas 


"Don't  judge 

Item  by  what  you 

The  situation  is 

ivestigative  staff 

ices  between  the 

[and  points.  Cer- 

exist  at  inland 

;ity,  Omaha,  and 


the    elevators, 
led  by  the  com- 


Eible,  or  overseas, 
Drter  has  specific 
leet — not  neces- 

|itions  outlined  in 
Act — and   these 


Miimeapolis,  which  dofnot  exist  at  ex- 
port locations.  The  irain  trade  can 
better  police  itself  at  4  grain  exchange 
where  the  buyer  and  seller  meet  face  to 
face  to  determine  the  orice  of  a  carload 
of  grain  based  on  an  ifflcial  inspection 
certificate.  | 

At   export    locatior 

which  are  generally  o  

pany  selling  the  grain,] are  loading  huge 
quantities  into  ships  t^  fulfill  contracts 
negotiated  earlier  by 
or  in  New  York.  The  ex 
contract  conditions  to 
sarlly  the  same  specific 

the   Grain   Stamlards   

ships  hold  a  volume  eduivalent  to  hun 
dreds  of  truck  or  freight  cars.  He  does 
this  by  blending— as  ri  if  erred  to  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  rrom  North  Da- 
kota earlier— which  is  totally  legal.  He 
does  this  by  blending  di  ferent  quantities 
of  grain  as  the  ship  ii  loaded.  Export 
sales  are  made  on  "cert:  ficate  final"  con- 
ditions and  the  buyer  ]  las  little  real  re- 
course if  he  finds,  perl.aps  weeks  later, 
the  grain  he  received  d  d  not  meet  con- 
tract specifications. 

The  opportunity  for  1  raud  or  other  ir- 
regularity is  much  giteater  at  export 
locations  than  at  inlanc  locations  where 
the  quantities  traded  a  re  much  smaller 
and  therefore  an  immediate  appeal  in- 
spection is  possible  as  the  transactions 
are  being  made.  Also,  a.  uch  of  the  grain 
handled  inland  goes  t<»  large  domestic 
processors  who  again  giade  it  on  receipt 
and  who  can  quickly  idiintify  Irregulari- 
ties in  the  system  whei  they  occur. 


MISMANAGKMXNT  BY    USDA 

Proponents  of  S.  3055  tell  us  that  com- 
plete Federal  takeover  of  grain  inspection 
is  necessary  to  solve  the  problems. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  the  answer  some 
have  for  every  problem:  Let  the  Federal 
Government  do  it.  Let  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emment  regulate  it.  Let  the  Federal 
Government  take  it  over. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred 
a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  program  which 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, meat  inspection,  and  he  in- 
serted in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Mon- 
day, April  5,  bearing  the  headline  "Pay- 
offs to  Meat  Inspectors  Are  Found  in 
City  Area."  So  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
merely  points  out  that  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  Federal  system  or  a  State  system  or 
a  private  system,  that  does  not  insure 
the  integrity  of  the  system.  There  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  major  defic- 
iency is  that  the  Federal  (jovemmer.t  has 
not  done  an  adequate  job  implementing 
the  responsibilities  it  already  has  under 
the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  en- 
courage, mandate,  and  require,  where  we 
can,  a  more  adequate  job  being  done  by 
those  in  charge  now,  rather  than  to  have 
a  wholly  new  system  and  a  wholly  new 
blanket  over  the  present  system. 

Rumors  implying  malfeasance  in  grain 
inspection  and  bribes  being  accepted 
from  exporters  have  been  surfacing  since, 
at  least  1966.  so  it  is  not  a  new  problem. 
The  USDA  Office  of  Audit  in  May 
1973  completed  a  nationwide  audit  of  the 
USDA  grain  division.  The  audit  indi- 
cated that  some  needed  regulations  for 
which  the  Department  had  the  author- 
ity had  not  been  implemented,  and  delay 
from  taking  such  action  was  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  other  work  with  sup- 
posedly higher  priorities.  I  suggest,  in  de_- 
fense  of  the  grain  inspection  division, 
that  exports  have  been  increasing,  as  we 
all  desire,  and  that  makes  it  more  dlffl- 
cult  to  meet  some  of  the  work  pressures. 
At  that  time,  in  1973,  it  was  suggested 
that  overall  management  could  be 
strengthened  by  taking  positive  and 
timely  action  to  issue  and  update  instruc- 
tions, make  decisions,  and  initiate  needed 
action  to  correct  problems  involving  the 
grain  inspection  programs. 

The  Office  of  Audit  noted  in  its  review 
that  some  regulations  had  been  officially 
postponed  by  announcement  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  while  others,  after  publica- 
tion, had  been  neither  officially  postponed 
nor  implemented.  Further  difficulty  had 
been  encountered  in  getting  instructions 
written  and /or  released.  The  overall  sys- 
tem for  issuing,  reviewing,  and  resclriH- 
ing  instructions  was  inadequate,  and  the 
audit  revealed  that  additional  instruc- 
tions were  needed  in  some  areas  to  pro- 
vide more  uniformity  among  the  32  dif- 
ferent field  offices. 

During  the  last  6  months.  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  field  offices  indicated  that 
improvement  was  still  needed  in  the 
grain  division's  overall  system  for  Issuing, 
reviewing,  updating,  and  rescinding  in- 
structions according  to  the  report  of  the 
surveys  and  hivestigation  staff.  There  is 
considerable  confusion  among  field  level 
employees  because  written  Instructions 


are  not  always  available  or  current,  or 
are  difficult  to  locate,  when  guidance  is 
needed.  Some  employees  noted  that  the 
instructions  are  ambiguous  or  legalis- 
tic in  language,  resulting  In  a  lack  of 
uniformity  from  field  office  to  field  office, 
and  inspection  point  to  Inspection  point 
in  application  and  interpretation. 

CJomplete  Federal  takeover  of  grain  in- 
spection Is  not  needed;  our  present  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  tightened  up  to  Insure 
its  integrity  for  all  parties.  That  process 
has  already  begun  in  at  least  two  im- 
portant ways. 

TIGBTENING   OF  CURRENT  STSRM 

Last  fall — the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  this  in  his  remarks,  and  I  am 
certain  others  may — a  number  of  us,  par- 
ticularly Senator  Talmadge  and  I,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  were 
successful  in  obtaining  $5  million  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  increase  Its  super- 
visory activities  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  amoimt  of  money  was  appro- 
priated. At  the  present  time.  171  new 
employees  are  Involved  In  on-the-job 
training  to  become  supervisors.  A  large 
share  of  these  will  be  assigned  to  field 
offices,  such  as  New  Orleans,  where  major 
problems  have  been  Identified.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
field  office  assignments  of  these  addi- 
tional USDA  employees  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Agriculture's     assignment     of     commodity 
graders  to  field  offices.  Grain  Division  AMS 

Baltimore 5 

Beaumont,  Tex '_      5 

Cedar  Rapids    2 

Chicago mil      6 

Duluth    6 

Port  Worth '"      2 

Grand  Porks 1 

Houston   11 

Indianapolis 1 

Kansas  City 4 

Minneapolis _  2 

MobUe  IIIIIII      7 

New  Orleans 75 

Norfolk  4 

Omaha    3 

Peoria    III"!        3 

PhUadelphla   « 

Portland  9 

St.  Louis 3 

Sacramento  2 

Seattle 4 

Spokane s 

Toledo 6 

Wichita II__I.      3 

Total   171 

These  are  In  addition  to  those  already 
assigned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  proposed  new 
administrative  regulations  which  will 
give  the  Department  a  stronger  hand  in 
dealing  with  the  grain  inspection  agen- 
cies it  designates  and  with  members  of 
the  grain  trade  who  use  inspection 
services. 

REGTTLATIONS  UPDATED  IN  FEBRTTABT 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  new  regula- 
tions  proposed   in  February   1976  will 
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clarify  and  simpUfy  the  responsibilities 
of  aU  those  Involved  In  grain  inspections. 

The  proposed  changes  in  inspection 
regulations  would  avert  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest  by  prohibiting  ownership 
of  grain  Inspection  agencies  by  boards 
of  trade  or  any  other  similar  organiza- 
tions whose  membership  includes  grain 
companies  or  grain  company  officials: 
make  clear  that  each  grain  inspection 
agency  is  fully  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  employees;  provide  for  USDA 
to  temporarily  suspend  the  designation 
of  a  grain  inspection  agency  without  first 
affording  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Officials  pointed  out  the  suspended  agen- 
cies would  be  able  to  file  an  answer  and 
have  a  hearing  after  suspension  and  be- 
fore any  permanent  revocation  of  their 
authorization  to  inspect  grain;  provide 
that  AMS  approve  the  schedule  of  fees 
each  inspection  agency  charges  for  its 
grain  inspection  services;  and  require  an 
independent  annual  audit  of  how  each 
inspection  agency  uses  the  fees  it  collects. 

With  respect  to  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
new  regulations  would  delete  some  re- 
quirements and  change  time  limitations 
to  make  it  easier  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign buyers  to  obtain  reinspection  and 
appeal  Inspection.  For  example,  file 
samples  could  be  used  for  reinspections 
and  appeal  inspections  after  a  ship  or 
other  carrier  has  been  loaded  or  aftei 
it  arrives  at  the  port  of  destination. 

A  present  requirement  of  the  seller's 
approval  for  use  of  file  samples  In  re- 
inspections  and  appeal  inspections  would 
be  dropped.  The  new  regulation  would 
limit  the  use  of  "lake  port"  certificates 
when  export  grain  is  transshipped 
through  Canadian  ports;  specify  tiiat 
inspection  service  could  be  denied  when- 
ever AMS  determines  that  providing  It 
would  adversely  affect  the  official  in- 
spection system:  require  export  elevators 
to  set  up  laboratory  space  or  special  mon- 
itoring equipment  for  licensed  inspection 
personnel  so  that  they  can  clearly  view 
loading  while  performing  laboratory 
tests;  allow  AMS  to  require  Installation 
of  surveillance  equipment— Including 
closed-circuit  television  systems — at  ex- 
port elevators  when  needed  to  effectively 
monitor  sampling  and  the  movement  of 
grain  In  the  elevator  during  loading;  and 


require  that,  in  export  Inspections,  the 
mechanical  sampler  be  placed  near  the 
end  of  the  loa(Ung  conveyance,  unless 
otherwise  approved  by  AMS.  Such  ap- 
proval would  only  be  granted  when  AMS 
officials  are  positively  satisfted  grain  be- 
ing loaded  aboard  a  ship  Is  the  grain 
which  has  ben  sampled  and  Inspected. 
The  changes  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  the  problems  we  have  iden- 
tified. These  and  other  regulations.  I 
think,  indicate  at  least  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  however  belated,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

BRIBEHT    AND    STORAGE   EXAMXNATIDNS 

Of  the  58  firms  and  individuals  In- 
dicted during  fiscal  year  1975  and  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1976  on  287 
counts  of  violations  Involving  grain  grad- 
ing and  shipments.  227  of  these  viola- 
tions were  for  either  offering  or  accept- 
ing bribes  in  connection  with  stowage  ex- 
aminations of  ships.  This  included  all  In- 
dictments in  Houston.  Tex.,  and  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  many  of  those  in  New 
Orleans. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of 
the  indictments  have  centered  around 
the  examination  of  ships  and  shipholds. 
The  financial  impact  of  a  ship  being  de- 
clared unfit  to  receive  grain  Is  not  ap- 
parent imtil  all  costs  incurred  and  po- 
tential losses  associated  with  making  the 
vessel  worthy  again  are  considered. 

First,  the  ship  line  would  have  to 
pay  to  have  the  holds  cleaned,  fumi- 
gated, sandblasted,  chipped,  scraped,  or 
painted  to  correct  the  objectionable  con- 
dition. In  major  ports,  such  as  Houston 
and  New  Orletms,  when  a  vessel  is  not 
approved  to  take  on  cargo.  It  must  return 
to  the  end  of  the  line  of  ships  waiting 
for  dock  space.  Such  delay  could  cause 
the  ship  line  or  other  contracting  parties 
to  incur  additional  costs  and  fees — re- 
portedly as  high  as  $5,000  to  $10,000  per 
day  or  higher  for  certain  huge  bulk  car- 
riers— and  possible  financial  losses  in- 
cident to  delay  in  meeting  contracted 
delivery  dates  for  the  cargo. 

All  considered,  the  potential  loss  to  a 
ship  line  due  to  its  vessel  not  passing  a 
grain  stowage  examination  is  enormous. 
The  circiOnstances  and  a  system  which 
make  It  possible  to  avoid  substantial 
losses  by  giving  a  low  or  moderately  paid 


Inspector  several  hundred  or  several 
thousand  doUars  creates  abundant  in- 
ducement to  offer  a  bribe  and  a  com- 
pelling urge  to  accept  Lack  of  super- 
vision, lack  of  uniform  instructions,  and 
penalties  amounting  to  a  "slap  of  the 
hand"  further  fostered  the  practice. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  bribes 
related  to  stowage  examinations  thrived. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  comments  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  reading  from  the  Great 
Plains  Wheat  News  release,  that  gen- 
erally our  customers  are  satisfied.  That 
is  the  case,  as  Indicated  in  a  letter  from 
the  Japanese  Embassy,  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  Indicating  that 
they  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  grain 
they  receive  from  the  United  States. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  now  available 
that  shows  that  current  prosecutions 
have  lowered  the  total  export  sale  of 
grain,  although  it  is  said  the  foreign  im- 
porters have  used  the  prosecutions  In 
trying  to  bargain  for  better  prices.  IVade 
sources  advise  that  forei^  importer 
can  buy  whatever  quality  of  UB.  grain 
th^  are  willing  to  pay  tar,  but  they  are 
primarily  "price"  buyers  and  will  pay 
for  only  the  medium  or  lower  grades  of 
grain. 

On  the  contrary,  the  UJS.  share  of 
world  wheat  and  flour  Imports  by  the 
20  leading  Importers  rose  from  27  per- 
cent to  41  percent  in  the  3  crop  years 
ending  in  1975.  The  U.S.  share  for  com 
increased  from  51  percent  to  69  percent 
for  the  same  period.  For  soybeans,  the 
picture  is  somewhat  different  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  to  the  20  leading  im- 
port countries  for  calendar  year  1974 
accounted  for  80.4  percent  as  compar»l 
to  83.6  percent  In  1973,  a  drop  of  4  per- 
cent Although  U.S.  exports  increased 
they  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
Brs^'s,  which  was  said  to  be  due  at  least 
in  part  to  lower  Brazilian  prices  for  most 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  pattern  of 
exports  for  wheat,  com,  and  soybeans 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U.S.  SHARE  OF  WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  TOP  20   WORLD  IMPORTERS 


Crop  yur 


Total  Percent  U.S. 

imported  U.S  share  share  of 

0,000  metric  (1,000  metric  total 

tons)  tons)  imported 


1969-70 -      36,145  9,327 

1970-71 34,883  11,308 

1971-72 36,919  8,366 

(3-yr  total) (107.947)  (29,001) 

1972-73 54  999  22^863 

1973-74 48,214  20,696 

1974-75  (preliminary) 44,787  17,197 

(3-yrtotal) (148,000)  (60.756) 

U.S.  SHARE  OF  CORN  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  TOP  20  WORLD  IMPORTERS 

1969-70 ...     .  25,238 

1970-71 25,576 

1971-72 28,479 

(3-yrtotal) (79.293) 


25 
31 
22 

(27) 
42 
44 
38 

(41) 


15,046 

11,916 

13,206 

(40,168) 

60 
44 

46 
(51) 

Crop  year 

Total 

imported 

(1,000  metric 

tons) 

U.S.  share 

(1,000  metric 

tons) 

Percent  U.S. 

share  of 

total 

imported 

1972-73 

36,197 

26,167 

33,056 

25.146 

(84,369) 

72 

1973-74 

1974-75  (preliminary) 

45,273 

40,176 

73 
63 

(3-yrtotaD 

(121,646) 

(69) 

SOYBEAN  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1973 

AND  1974 

1973                 1974 

Increase 

Percent  of 
ioaease 

United  States 

13,220              13,941 

-1-721 
+920 

5.5 

Brazil 

1,786               2,706 

51.5 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do 
not  suggest  that  becaose  exports  have 
not  fallen,  we  do  not  need  a  tighter  in- 
spection system.  I  offer  that  to  combat 
some  of  the  misimpres  sions  that  some- 
how our  exports  have  dropped  rapidly 
because  of  the  quality  )f  the  grain. 

There  is  other  eviden  ;e  to  indicate  that 
foreign  buyers  are  stil|  generally  happy 
with  U.S.  grain.  Duting  the  last  2 
weeks,  a  group  of  imiorters  from  Bel- 
gium and  the  Nether  ands  have  been 
visiting  the  United  Stales.  Their  message 
has  been  that  "by  far  tl  le  majority  of  the 
shipments  arrive  In  e::cellent  condition 
and  correspond  to  whit  the  buyer  has 
ordered."  They  indicate  d  that  buyers  had 
f  oimd  the  United  State !  a  very  dependa- 
ble supplier  with  regard  to  both  grain 
quality  and  consistency  in  marketing. 
These  importers  also  st  ited  that  "foreign 
buyers  continue  to  express  surprise  that 
the  United  States  seems  so  intent  on 
finding  fault  with  its  grain  inspection 
system." 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— especially  our  griiln  farmers — and 
our  foreign  customers  deserve  a  grain 
inspection  system  that  i  s  honest,  efficient, 
and  unbiased.  The  problems  tiiat  have 
been  exposed  must  be  (jealt  with  quickly 
and  fairly. 

But  I  believe  that  a  ( ilose  examination 
of  the  problems  indicates  that  the  re- 
forms in  S.  3055  go  much  further  than 
necessary.  A  better  approach  would  be 
to  take  favorable  action  on  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  p  reposed,  and  p)er- 
haps  others;  then,  alter  we  have  re- 
formed S.  3055  to  that  degree,  send  it  to 
conference  in  hope  tha ;  we  can  come  up 
with  an  improved  grai  a  inspection  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei  ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  Grain  Inspt  ction  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  the  Senate  llnds  itself  faced 
with  a  simple  and  vers  direct  challenge. 

It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  James 
Risser  of  the  Des  Moiies  Register  first 
reported  on  the  Fed(ral  investigation 
into  grain  trade  corrustion  centered  in 
New  Orleans.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
seen  40  Federal  indictments  returned, 
alleging  nearly  3'^'^  ciiminal  violations 
of  the  U.S.  Grain  Stindards  Act  and 
related  statutes  by  61  different  individ- 
uals and  4  companies  Three  of  those 
companies  are  major  g  'ain  companies  in 
the  United  States,  major  multinational 
companies.  AH  but  5  cf  the  61  individ- 
uals who  were  indicteq  have  pled  guilty 
and  all  4  compaiies  have  pled 
guilty.  In  fact,  the  fivis  Individuals  who 
have  not  yet  pled  are  inspectors  whose 
trials  have  not  yet  oiciured.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  ijiore  Indictments 
are  imminent. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Talmadge  and  Se  nator  Humphrey, 
we  have  had  the  benef  t  in  our  commit- 
tee of  10  days  of  hearings.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  Federal  griin  inspectors,  we 
have  heard  supervisor;,  we  have  heard 


the  individuals  who  have  been  indicted 
and  pled  guilty  before  the  committee. 
We  have  had  hearings  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field.  And  we  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  special  investigating 
staff  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  an  investigation  cov- 
ering 7  months,  involving  more  than  40 
GAO  staff  members  and,  indeed,  coding 
more  than  $0.5  million.  It  is  the  most 
complete  study  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
taken. That  is  the  kind  of  evidence  we 
are  dealing  with. 

And  we  have  read  article  after  article 
by  Mr.  Risser,  by  William  Robbins  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  others.  Detailing 
the  pervasive  nature  of  corruption  in  the 
grain  trade.  Personally,  I  have  gone  to 
New  Orleans,  watched  the  system  work 
at  the  major  elevators,  talked  to  inspec- 
tors who  admit  under  oath  that  misgrad- 
ing  and  shortweighing  is  a  regular  way 
of  doing  business.  I  have  talked  with 
U.S.  Attorney  Gallinghouse  who  knows 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individ- 
ual about  how  this  system  works. 

So  we  have  not  come  to  this  legislation 
lightly.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
more  extensive  investigations,  more  care- 
ful consideration  of  legislation  that  has 
come  before  this  body.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine legislation  with  more  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  its  adoption.  If  there  has  been  a 
single  case  or  occurrence  of  corruption 
which  has  produced  more  indictments 
and  more  guilty  pleas  in  recent  history 
then  I  am  certainly  not  aware  of  it. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  that 
squarely  addresses  the  problems  that 
have  been  so  clearly  identified:  The  cor- 
ruption and  conflict  of  interest,  the  waste 
and  inefficiency,  the  incompetence  and 
neglect.  S.  3055  has  been  carefully  drafted 
by  two  agriculture  subcommittees,  under 
the  direction  of  Senators  Humthrey  and 
Hm)DLESTON,  and  has  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  full  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  this,  then,  is  the  chal- 
lenge the  Senate  faces  this  afternoon: 
Are  we  to  pay  heed  to  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  evidence  by  thoroughly 
overhauling  our  Nation's  scandal-ridden 
grain  inspection  system,  or  are  we  to  bow 
to  the  pressures  of  the  giant  grain  com- 
panies and  their  allies  by  defeating  or 
emasculating  this  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  S  3055 
have  charged  that  this  legislation  goes 
too  far,  that  it  "uses  a  shotgun  to  kill 
a  fly."  They  point  out  that  criminal 
wrongdoing  in  grain  inspection  has 
emerged  only  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
gulf  ports,  while  S.  3055  would  recon- 
struct the  entire  Inspection  system. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  qualified  to 
answer  that  charge  than  U.S.  Attorney 
Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse,  who,  along  with 
his  assistant,  Cornelius  Heusel,  has  spear- 
headed the  Federal  investigation  in  New 
Orleans.  During  his  testimony  before  the 
Agricxilture  Committee,  I  asked  Mr.  Gal- 
linghouse whether  he  thought  this  was 
simply  a  problem  of  "A  few  rotten 
apples,"  or  whether  the  system  itself  was 
at  fault. 


He  replied  as  follows: 

Senator,  we  have  given  that  some  very 
serious  thought.  We  have  concluded  the 
fault  Is  within  the  system.  The  difficulties 
that  we  have  experienced  are  within  the 
system.  It  would  sadden  \is,  as  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  to  be  frustrated  In  our 
efforts  to  clean  up  a  situation  If  the  same 
system  that  has  allowed  these  deplorable 
conditions  to  exist  for  so  long  is  not  cor- 
rected by  reform  legislation.  .  .  . 

We  think  there  are  such  inherent  conflicts 
within  the  system  as  provided  In  the  T7.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  and  the  Implementing 
regulations  that  you  cannot  hope  that  It 
Is  going  to  go  away  and  be  solved  by  law  en- 
forcement alone.  It  is  like  putting  hot  poul- 
tices on  gangrenous  parts  of  a  body.  That  is 
the  way  I  see  It. 

Please  forgive  me  for  putting  It  so  sim- 
ply, but  I  would  think  that  Is  about  It.  It 
requires  major  legislative  surgery  to  reform 
the  system  that  we  have  seen. 

That  comment,  as  I  say,  comes  from  a 
person  who  knows  more  about  the  situ- 
ation in  New  Orleans,  the  indictments, 
the  guilty  pleas,  the  convictions,  than 
anyone  else  in  this  country.  He  recom- 
mends major  reform. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  report 
makes  clear  that  the  problems  we  face 
cannot  be  viewed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
criminal  indictments.  Those  indictments 
merely  have  called  attention  to  the  ma- 
jor structural  weaknesses — as  they  call 
it — of  the  entire  grain  inspection  system. 

The  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  Senator  Humphrey,  has  already 
outlined  in  detail  the  deficiencies  of  our 
present  grain  inspection  system,  and 
what  S.  3055  could  do  to  correct  them. 

Reduced  to  its  essential  elements,  the 
problem  is  this*  Everyone  agrees  that 
we  must  have  national  standards  for 
grain  quality — such  standards  have  been 
in  effect  since  1916.  But  must  we  not  also 
insure  that  these  national  standards 
shall  be  applied  and  adhered  to  and  en- 
forced on  a  imiform,  consistent  basis — 
on  a  national  basis?  Must  we  not  also 
insure  that  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  com  will 
be  the  same  in  Iowa  and  California  and 
Minnesota  and  Louisiana? 

Why  should  it  be  different?  Why 
should  it  be  applied  differently? 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  chosen  to  ignore  this  es- 
sential problem.  For  reasons  never  ade- 
quately explained,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  turned  its  back  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  GAO  report,  a 
report  it  had  requested  jointly  with  our 
committee.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House 
would  eliminate  private  agencies  from 
export  grain  inspection,  but  it  would  do 
little  else  to  change  the  basic  structure 
of  our  bankrupt  and  discredited  inspec- 
tion system.  And  like  an  old  tire,  that 
system  has  gone  too  many  miles  beyond 
the  point  where  patchwork  solutions 
might  have  be«i  effective. 

I  must  say,  in  listening  to  the  debate 
already  today,  I  find  it  somewhat  Ironic 
that  the  critics  of  a  Federal  system  at 
the  largest  inland  terminals  voted  for  a 
Federal  system  at  the  ports.  Now  why  is 
Federal  inspection  desirable  in  one  place 
and  not  the  other?  I  think  that  distinc- 
tion has  to  be  made  more  clearly  if  that 
argimient  is  to  stand.  If  It  Is  good  to  have 
Federal  inspection  at  the  ports — and  I 
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think  everyone  on  our  committee  voted 
for  it — why  should  we  short-change  the 
major  25  inland  terminals? 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  House's  action,  I 
am  optimistic  that  if  the  Senate  passes 
S.  3055,  as  reported,  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference conunittee  would  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  effective  reform  meas- 
ure. Then,  only  one  obstacle  would  re- 
main— the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  most  imf  ortunate 
that,  in  this  election  year.  President  Ford 
has  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  major 
grain  dealers  who, -quite  understand- 
ably, wish  to  preserve  a  system  which 
allows  them  to  operate  without  effective 
restraint  or  accountability. 

Mr.  Ford's  position  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  His  advice,  of  course,  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  strong  grain  company  influence  is 
well  known  and,  indeed,  very  well  docu- 
mented. It  is  the  same  department  that 
consistently  has  ignored  evidence  of 
grain  trade  corruption,  and  the  miisical 
chairs  game  that  goes  on  and  on  between 
the  highest  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  highest  officials 
of  the  major  grain  companies  of  this 
country  is  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

Little  wonder  that  the  position  of  the 
Ford  administration,  even  after  all  we 
have  seen  in  this  past  year,  is  to  make  a 
few  cosmetic  changes  in  the  inspection 
system  and  to  hire  a  few  more  Federal 
supervisors.  Federal  supervisors,  more 
Federal  supervision,  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, they  claim.  Again  it  seems  a  little 
hard  to  understand  how  the  critics  of  a 
Federal  system  can  argue  cpnsistently 
that  all  we  need  is  a  little  more  Federal 
supervision  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
proposal  would  only  exacerbate  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
at  an  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  But 
the  position  of  the  administration  was, 
perhaps,  best  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  GAO  report: 

We  recognize  that  USDA  may  be  confronted 
with  many  pressures  to  maintain  a  com- 
parative status  quo  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  national  grain  inspection 
system.  Those  currently  Involved  in  the  sys- 
tem do  not  want  to  lose  their  agencies  and 
their  Incomes.  There  are  concerns  also  about 
expanding  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  and  private  enterprise,  con- 
cerns about  problems  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  staff  or  hiring  currently 
licensed  inspectors  who  subsequently  may 
have  to  be  discharged  as  a  result  of  expand- 
ing criminal  investigations,  and  other  varied 
concerns  and  problems  about  dislocations 
which  would  be  Involved  in  any  transition 
to  a  Federal  system.  We  believe,  however,  that 
too  much  of  the  National  Interest  Is  at 
stake  for  continued  primary  reUance  on  more 
formidably  written  Government  regulations 
and  procedures  backed  up  by  more  govern- 
ment supervisors  and  investigators  ,  .  . 

The  present  system  with  some  modifica- 
tions has  been  in  operation  for  60  years  and 
the  administration's  proposal  would  retain 
many  of  the  fundamental  disadvantages  and 
limitations  of  this  system.  The  deeply  en- 
trenched and  pervasive  problems  of  the  past 
and  present  will  not.  in  our  opinion,  yield 
easily  imder  this  system. 

Now,  this  is  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  the  Con- 


gress, which  did  a  study  at  o\ir  request, 
the  most  exhaustive  and  complete  study 
ever  imdertaken  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  too  much  of 
the  national  interest  is  at  stake.  S.  3055 
does  not  deal  only  with  the  parochial 
concerns  of  a  few  farm-State  Senators. 

It  deals  with  a  problem  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  entire  economy,  for  grain 
is  this  Nation's  No.  1  export  commodity — 
No.  1.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  almost  $22 
billions  in  farm  exports — ^primarily 
grain — paid  for  virtually  all  the  oil  we 
imported,  and  grain  exports  {done  more 
than  offset  our  ncmagricultural  trade 
deficit.  That  is  how  important  it  is  to 
this  coimtry. 

But  the  declining  quality  of  U.S. 
grain — due  in  large  part  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  Our  inspection  system — poses  a 
severe  threat  to  the  continued  vitahty  of 
our  export  trade.  Already,  some  foreign 
customers  take  their  business  to  the 
United  States  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Once  again,  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  traveled  abroad  and  asked  specific 
questions  of  our  foreign  buyers.  What 
is  the  evidence? 

The  GAO,  as  part  of  its  investigation, 
interviewed  68  grain  buyers  in  9  foreign 
countries,  and  their  answers  were  shock- 
ing. Because  of  the  problems  of  mis- 
grading  and  short  weighing,  6  buyers 
said  they  have  halted  purchases  from 
the  United  States  altogether,  while  21 
others  have  made  significant  reductions. 
Their  message  is  as  clear  as  its  implica- 
tions to  our  economy  are  frightening. 

If  there  are  Senators  here  who  be- 
lieve that  our  grain  trade  has  not  been 
affected  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  deal  with  the  GAO  report. 

What  is  the  evidence  that  this  report 
is  in  error? 

We  have  statistics,  we  have  evidence, 
we  have  the  intervievre. 

I  know  that  some  countries  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  satisfied — some 
buyers. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  introduced 
a  letter  from  the  Japanese  Embassy  con- 
firming their  satisfaction  with  the  com- 
modities they  buy. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  the  Japanese 
are  satisfied  with  the  soybeans  they  buy, 
which  are  their  major  purchase,  is  that 
they  appeal,  automatically,  every  single 
soybean  that  leaves  this  country  because 
they  do  not  trust  the  private  system. 

They  have  a  working  arrangement 
whereby  every  single  load  of  soybeans  is 
automatically  appealed  to  a  Federal  su- 
pervisor because  they  have  learned  the 
hard  way  they  cannot  trust  a  private 
inspection  system.  They  believe  in  a 
Federal  inspection  sjrstem  100  percent, 
and  that  is  why  their  commodities  are 
good. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  foreign 
customers  are  watching  with  great  inter- 
est to  see  whether  this  Congress  is  going 
to  act  to  restore  confidence  and  integrity 
in  the  Nation's  grain  trade. 

I  want  to  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
commenting  on  the  charge  that  S.  3055 
somehow  reprcbents  a  massive  new  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  private  or  State  sectors. 

A  Federal  role  in  grain  inspection  has 


been  w^  established  for  more  than  60 
years  when  we  established  national 
standards.  Yet  for  all  this  time,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  allowed  its  duties 
to  be  performed  by  State  and  private 
agencies.  The  result  has  been  chaos — a 
system  riddled  with  illegality  and  in- 
eJHciency.  r> 

Every  shipment  of  grain  carries  a  cer- 
tificate— a  certificate  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— stating  the  grade,  or  quality,  of 
that  grain.  Yet  that  grade  is  assigned, 
not  by  a  Federal  employee,  but  by  an  in-, 
spector  whose  loyalties  often  are  to  the 
company  whose  grain  he  inspects,  and 
not  to  the  United  States. 

I  hope  later  in  the  debate  we  can  get 
into  some  specific  examples  about  how 
these  grain  inspection  agencies  in  many 
cases  were  formed,  where  they  borrowed 
the  money  to  begin,  and  who  they  owe 
their  allegiance  to. 

Do  Federal  nnployees  have  a  monopoly 
on  honesty?  Of  course  not.  No  one  who 
has  lived  through  the  traumatic  events  of 
the  last  few  years  could  make  that  claim, 
that  somehow  if  one  woi*s  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  he  is  bound  to  be 
honest,  he  is  never  going  to  do  ansrthing 
wrong,  or  violate  any  laws.  No  one  main- 
tains that.  But  a  unified  inspection  sys- 
tan  manned  by  Federal  civil  servants 
would  almost  certainly  limit  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse. 

Of  course  there  will  be  bribes  in  meat 
inspections,  in  grain  inspections,  in  Fed- 
eral inspections.  No  one  can  entirely 
eliminate  that.  But  certainly  we  can  deal 
with  the  conditions  that  encourage  cor- 
ruption, and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  legislation. 

Are  we  creating  yet  another  wasteful 
and  expensive  Federal  program?  Clearly, 
we  are  not,  for  almost  the  entire  cost  of 
the  system  would  be  paid  for  by  inspec- 
tion fees.  And,  as  the  GAO  report 
pointed  out: 

We  believe  that  an  eflldent  and  effective 
Federal  system  can  be  developed  which 
would  afford  ample  opp<»-tunlty  for  efflden- 
cies  and  economies  not  currently  realizable 
under  the  present  system  In  which  Federal 
supervision  overli^M  designated  agencies,  a 
nimiber  of  which  are  operated  for  profit. 

That  goes,  by  the  way.  not  just  for 
private  inspection  agencies,  but  some  of 
the  State  inspection  agencies  which  are 
also  operated  for  profit 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  tragic  In- 
deed if  the  current  clamor  against  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  this  much  needed  reform. 

Once  again,  I  beUeve  that  UJS.  Attor- 
ney Gallinghouse  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  Federal  grain 
inspection  ss^stem  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  last  Sep- 
tember. In  response  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Dole,  he  said: 

You  suggested  that  I  seemed  to  be  tAiiriT»g 
about  a  federalized  system.  I  want  to  make 
It  clear,  and  I  think  you  shotdd  know  this 
so  you  could  evaluate  my  observation.  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  the  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  long  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  reach  out  Into  every  part 
of  the  country  and  solve  aU  the  problems. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  people  In  fed- 
eral govoTmient  have  a  monopoly  on  In- 
tegrity. Basically,  my  philosophy  Is   If  we 
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go^  eminent. 


can  do  something 
prise,  local  or  State 
try  to  do  It  and  not  extend 
the  Federal  Government 

I  can  tell  you  this,  sprung 
has  some  pretty  consetjvatlve 
viewpoints;  and,  I  have 
carefully   and   tharoughly 
State  official.  I  can  tell 
seen  anything  that  requ^es 
egy,  a  national  system 
and  a  national  responislblllty, 
very  sensitive  graln-han^Ung 


through   private   enter- 

we  should 

the  authority  of 


Mr.  President,  as  wi  t  open  this  debate, 
let  us  remember  whal  is  at  stake  here: 
not  only  grain  expors,  not  only  farm 
income,  but  also  tha  integrity  of  the 
American  system  of  Going  business. 

No  one  in  this  countty  who  has  studied 
the  problems  of  our  present  grain  in- 
spection system  doubts  for  one  moment 
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as  a  man  who 

phlloeophical 

studied  government 

I    have    been   a 

you  If  I  have  ever 

a  national  strat- 

natlonal  direction. 

It  Is  m  this 

area. 


^ortweighing  has 
business.  We  have 


lot? 

that  we  do  it,  and 

5  and  the  concept 


that  misgrading  and 
become  a  way  of  doing! 
heard  witness  after  witness  after  wit 
ness  involved  in  inspecting,  in  misgrad 
ing  and  in  shortweighing  who  came  be- 
fore our  committee  aqd  testified  to  that 
effect 

In  my  judgment,  th*  Grain  Inspection 
Reform  Act,  S.  3055,  w  }uld  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  integrity  of  a  very 
important  part  of  thai 
trade.  Our  farmers  produce  the  highest 
quality  grain  in  the  w  orld.  They  should 
be  paid  for  that  qual  ty  and  we  should 
be  delivering  that  quaf  ty  in  the  market 
place.  Why  should  we 

S.  3055  will  help  see 
I  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  President,  S.  30! 
of  Federal  grain  inspe  ;tion  has  received 
broad  support  from  f ai  m  and  commodity 
groups  and  in  the  press ;.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  letters  from  the  National 
Farmers  Organization, 
Growers  Association,  t|ie  National  Farm 
ers  Union,  and  editor  als  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  the  (!edar  Rapids  Ga- 
zette, the  New  York  Ti^aes,  the  Washing 
ton  Post,  and  the  Washington  Star  be 
printed  at  this  point  i:  \  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  obje(  tlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prin^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AnuL  23,  1976. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Our  national  board  df  directors  unani- 
mously supports  and  app  reclates  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  S.  3055  on  giMn  Inspection. 

We  are  urging  other  a  nators  support  you 
on  the  floor,  April  26th,  and  resist  all  amend- 
ments. Thanks  for  your 
point.  We  are  confident  3  ou  can  pass  a  good 
bill  and  retain  some  of  tl  »e  strong  provisions 
In  conference  with  the  Ho  use. 

Promise  of  better  supei  ■vision  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  current  opsratlon  is  not  ade- 
quate. The  system  is  faulty  and  S.  3055  Is 
needed  regardless  of  sope  selfish  regional 
Influences. 

Sincerely, 

OsEii  Lee  Stalet. 
President,  National  Farmers  Organization. 


National  Corn  Orowkrs 

Boone,  Idfoa 
Senator  Dick  Clabk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator 
Growers   Association 


Claik 


Association, 
April  21, 1976. 


:   National  Com 
stri^ngly  supports  the 


Grain  Inspection  Reform  Act  (S.  3055)  as 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Agricultiu-e  Committee. 

When  It  Is  considered  by  the  Senate  the 
week  of  April  26,  we  xirge  you  to  vote  for  the 
bill  and  request  that  you  vote  against  any 
weakening  amendments. 

As  Important  as  honest  weights  and  qual- 
ity certificates  are  In  foreign  competition  to 
the  U.S.  corn  farmer  who  now  must  export 
one-foiirth  of  all  he  raises  under  the  present 
government  policy  of  "all  out  production", 
the  U.S.  consumer  and  our  government  also 
have  a  big  stake  in  the  $23  billion  In  for- 
eign exchange  that  our  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports earn,  since  we  are  importing  about  $11 
billion  In  food  and  agrlcultiu'al  products  an- 
nually from  other  countries  as  well  as  vast 
amounts  of  petroleum. 
Most  sincerely, 

Walter  W.  Goeppinger, 

Board  Chairman. 


National  Farmers  Union, 

July  7. 1975. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Russell  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Walter  D.  Hudoleston, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Dirksen  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Humphrey  and  Hxtddle- 
ston:  This  letter  Is  in  response  to  your  re- 
cent armouncement  of  further  hearings  on 
irregularities  In  the  nation's  grain  inspection 
system.  I  request  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  of  hearings  which  will  begin  on 
July  8. 

The  evidence  developed  in  the  hearings  of 
your  agricultural  subcommittees  on  June  19 
clearly  documents  the  need  for  extensive 
corrections  In  the  nation's  grain  Inspection 
system. 

The  Farmers  Union  recommends  that  a 
Federally  operated  grain  inspection  and 
grading  service  should  be  established  Im- 
mediately with  an  explicit  legislative  man- 
date from  Congress.  We  believe  that  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  grain  Inspection  and  grading 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  shocking  corrup- 
tion and  other  irregularities  which  have  been 
so  widely  publicized  in  recent  weeks. 

Our  present-day  grain  market  is  not  only 
inter -state  commerce;  it  Is  inter -national 
commerce.  The  need  and  the  Constitutional 
sanction  for  a  unified,  uniform,  and  reliable 
Federal  grain  inspection  and  grading  system 
is  beyond  question.  Farmers  need  and  de- 
serve to  know  and  to  believe  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  grades  on  which  they  are  paid 
at  markets  in  the  hinterland  will  be  pre- 
served and  honored  faithfully  when  the  grain 
is  transferred  to  foreign  customers  In  our 
ports.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  for- 
eign buyers  complain  that  grain  from  the 
United  States  is  delivered  to  our  overseas 
customers  in  far  worse  condition  than  It  was 
when  It  left  our  combines  and  bins  and  local 
elevators. 

We  further  urge  that  the  Committee  lend 
its  support  to  a  review  of  grading  standards 
with  a  view  of  up-dating  and  correcting  any 
inadequacies  and  deficiencies  that  may  be 
found.  There  Is  a  question,  for  example,  as 
to  whether  cracked  kernels  should  be  re- 
garded as  "foreign  matter"  In  No.  2  grade 
yellow  corn.  The  newer  methods  of  harvest- 
ing and  drying  of  grain  have  resulted  In 
more  cracked  kernels.  Although  It  Is  clear 
that  the  grading  standards  need  to  reflect 
the  extent  of  cracked  kernels,  It  appears  to 
us  that  such  kernels,  which  are  useable  for 
many  purposes,  should  be  differentiated  from 
other  kinds  of  "foreign  matter"  In  the  grad- 
ing of  grain. 

Sincerely, 

Tony  T.  Dzckant, 

President. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr.  8,  1976 J 
Not    Good    Enough 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  a  major  step  toward  reform  of  the 
grain  Inspection  system  by  approving  a  bill 
to  abolish  private  Inspection  at  export  points. 
The  meastu-e  takes  a  tough  stand  against 
confllcts-of-interest  by  private  Inspection 
agencies  at  Inland  points  and  addresses  other 
Inspection  problems. 

Much  of  the  corruption  In  grain  Inspection 
has  Involved  the  Inspection  by  private  agen- 
cies of  grain  for  export.  The  bill's  substitu- 
tion of  federal  Inspection  for  private  inspec- 
tion Is  an  essential  step  to  restore  the  Image 
of  U.S.  grain  In  overseas  markets. 

Confllcts-of -Interest  In  private  agencies  at 
Inland  points  also  are  a  major  source  of 
abuse.  The  bill  tries  to  insvu-e  Integrity  in  the 
Inspection  of  grain  for  domestic  use  by  elim- 
inating such  confilcts. 

But  the  bill  falls  short  of  creating  the  uni- 
form Inspection  system  needed  to  eliminate 
the  Inaccuracies  In  grain  grading,  weighing 
and  sampling  that  have  plagued  inspection 
at  export  and  inland  points. 

The  House  bill  would  eliminate  private  in- 
spection of  exp>ort  grain  but  It  would  allow 
state  Inspection  agencies  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  (USDA)  to 
continue  inspecting  export  g^aln.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  found  that  state 
inspection  agencies  generally  are  unwilling 
"to  cooperate  fully  [with  the  USDA]  In  the 
proper  administration  of  the  Inspection  sys- 
tem," and  often  "resent  .  .  .  federal  super- 
vision." 

The  provision  to  permit  private  Inspection 
at  Inland  points  would  add  to  the  inspection 
hodgepodge. 

The  responsibility  for  supervising  the  grain 
Inspection  system  would  rest  under  the  House 
bill  with  the  USDA,  even  though  the  depart- 
ment has  compiled  a  sorry  record  in  attack- 
ing Inspection  abuses  and  Inadequacies. 

The  major  weaknesses  of  the  House  bill 
would  be  overcome  by  a  bill  by  Iowa's  Sena- 
tor Dick  Clark  approved  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultvire  Committee.  The  Senate  bill  woxild 
federalize  grain  inspection  at  all  export  points 
and  at  major  inland  terminals.  Responsibility 
for  the  system  would  rest  with  a  new  federal 
grain  Inspection  agency,  which  would  be 
largely  Independent  of  the  USDA. 

A  federal  inspection  system  run  by  an  agen- 
cy Independent  of  the  USDA  offers  the  best 
hope  of  correcting  shortcomings  in  grain  In- 
spection. 


[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
Apr.  20,  1976] 

Grain  Inspection  Debate 
Iowa's  six  representatives  commendably 
voted  "yea"  April  2  when  the  house  passed 
(246-33)  a  bill  allowing  grain  Inspection  by 
either  federal,  or  state  employes  at  export 
port  locations.  But  Fifth  district  Democrat 
Thomas  Harkln  did  so  with  strong  reserva- 
tions. "What  this  bill  Is  like  is  putting  a 
Band-Aid  on  a  gaping  wound,"  Harkln  said. 
"(It)  needs  to  be  strengthened." 

While  they  supported  the  house  bill,  farm 
state  legislators  generally  are  hoping  the 
senate  produces  a  stronger  bill.  Indeed. 
Iowa's  five  Democrats  supported  an  unsuc- 
cessful amendment  which  would  have  given 
the  feds  100-percent  control  of  grain  inspec- 
tion and  weighing.  (Republican  Charlet 
Orassley  opposed  the  amendment.) 

Among  several  other  amendments  shot 
down  enroute  to  the  consensus  agreement 
was  a  Harkln  proposal  to  eliminate  a  "gag 
rule"  provision  hIndeAng  inspectors  from 
providing  Information  to  congress,  the  media 
and  the  public.  As  passed,  the  bill  makes  It 
unlawful  to  disseminate  any  Information 
obtained  under  the  grain  standards  act  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  agriculture  sect*- 
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tary  or  a  congressional  committee,  unless  the 
person  "reasonably  believes"  unlawful  ac- 
tivity has  occurred. 

Harkln's  frtistratlon  Is  xmderstandable.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  grain  inspection  prac- 
tices have  been  so  corrupt  that  they  defy 
moderate  reforms.  Only  by  giving  public 
servants  purview  over  grain  inspection  and 
weighing  can  the  government  rebuUd  con- 
fidence in  the  American  grain  market.  The 
more  openness  there  is  in  reporting,  the 
quicker  credibility  can  be  restored. 

Whatever  grain  inspection  reform  plan 
rolls  off  Capitol  Hill,  it  Is  nearly  certain  to 
meet  a  presidential  veto.  GAO  findings  not- 
withstanding, the  administration  is  con- 
vinced that  modest  reforms  are  sufficient  to 
eliminate  scandal's  taint.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  grain  inspectors  are  licensed 
by  the  agricultvire  department  but  are  hired 
by  state  agencies,  grain  trade  associationa 
and  private  inspection  agencies.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  would  apply  reform  pressure 
at  notorious  trouble  points,  but  woxild  stop 
far  short  of  creating  another  bureaucratic 
layer. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  administration's 
mild  inspection  reform  plan  would  rid  the 
system  of  inherent  conflicts  of  interest. 
Hence,  demands  for  our  nation's  products 
would  not  be  increased.  In  that  light,  the 
President's  pitch  can  be  viewed  as  false 
economizing.  The  hope  here  is  that  con- 
gress bats  it  down  in  favor  of  tough  grain 
expert  surveillance. 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  Mar.  9. 1976] 
Grain  Scandals 

Scandals  have  disfigured  this  nation's 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
foreign  nations.  Shipments  have  included 
defective  and  contaminated  grain.  When 
cargo  ships  were  hard  to  get,  dirty,  ill-maln- 
talned  vessels  have  been  pressed  into  service. 

These  abuses  could  occur  because  the  in- 
spection system  Is  seriously  deficient.  Except 
for  state-run  inspection  systems  that  vary  in 
size  and  competence,  grain  Inspectors  have 
been  licensed  employees  of  private  firms  In 
the  grain  trade.  The  opportunities  for  con- 
flict of  interest  and  corruption  vrere  numer- 
ouB.  A  spate  of  indictments  suggests  some 
Inspectors  were  quite  willing  to  exploit  these 
profitable  opportunities  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  consiuners  and  of  America's  good 
name. 

In  the  wake  of  these  scandals.  Oongiees 
has  been  considering  remedial  leglslatios. 
There  Is  strong  support  in  the  Senate  for  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Clark  of  lows 
and  Humphrey  of  Minnesota  to  estabUsb 
a  Federal  inspection  service  at  all  seaports 
and  at  the  25  largest  inland  terminals.  At 
smaller  terminals,  the  AgilctQture  Depart- 
ment would  be  suthortssed  to  contract  out 
the  Inspecting  responsibility  to  the  states 
and  to  private  individuals.  These  provisions 
of  the  Hiimphrey-Clark  bill  are  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  a  General  Accounting 
Office  report  on  the  grain  inspection  scan- 
dals In  New  Orleans  and  other  major  ports. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  likely  to  act  on  this  problem  first; 
and  the  bill  now  being  drafted  in  final  form 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  Is  sig- 
nificantly weaker.  It  purports  to  ban  oon- 
fllct-of-tnterest  situations  and  would  permit 
IMeral  inspectors  to  make  spot  checks  on 
their  own  initiative  without  waiting,  as 
they  are  now  required  to  do,  for  an  sppMl  by 
one  of  the  interested  parties.  Bat.  in  defer- 
ence to  the  parochial  traditions  in  the  grain 
trade,  the  bill  would  allow  state  InspeetCNrs 
and  licensed  private  individuals  to  continue 
to  do  most  of  the  work  as  long  as  they  met 
Federal  standards. 

The  boom  in  grain  exports  In  recent  yeaa 
caused,  In  part,  by  the  huge,  unanticipated 
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Russian  purchases  had  the  untatendMl  if* 

feet  of  calling  public  attention  to  some 
shoddy,  indefensible  practices.  The  House 
cannot  blink  these  disclosures  away.  A  com- 
pletely independent  Federal  inflection  serv- 
ice, as  envisaged  In  the  Hunq>hrey-Clark  bill, 
is  essential  to  genuine  reform. 

[n«un  The  Washington  Poet,  i^ril  17, 
1976] 

iNTXaUTT  AND   GRAIM  EZFOKTS 

Foreign  buyers  of  American  grain,  among 
them  some  of  our  closest  allies,  have  been 
getting  what  can  be  fairly  described  as  a 
dirty  deal  from  the  grain  exporting  system. 
The  pervasive  corruption  of  that  system  has 
become  an  tnternatlonal  scandal:  buyers 
who  pay  premium  prices  for  com.  wheat 
and  soybeans  instead  receive  grain  contain- 
ing gravel,  moisture  that  increases  its  weight, 
brcAen  com  kernels  and  extraneous  matter. 

Largely  because  of  diligent  Investigation 
by  the  New  Orleans  UJ3.  Attorney  and  news- 
pi^ier  reporters  and  an  extensive  internation- 
al inquiry  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
out  a  bill  last  week  Intended  to  tighten  up 
on  the  grain  game,  action  much  needed,  and 
long  overdue. 

GAO  investigators  visited  American  grain 
customers  in  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  West 
Germany  to  learn  about  their  experiences 
with  American  shipments.  "Hiey  were  told 
by  the  purchasers  that  the  grain  received 
was  consistently  lower  in  quality  than  what 
was  paid  for;  that  wheat  and  com  frequently 
contained  foreign  matter  and  showed  signs 
of  heat  damage;  that  soy  meal  vras  laden  with 
excessive  foreign  matter  and  was  very  low 
In  protein  content.  Foreign  grain  importers 
said  the  problems  they  eipperlenced  with 
grain  from  other  countries  were  minor  com- 
pared with  American  grain. 

Not  all  of  these  problems  have  their  origin 
in  the  grain  inspection  system,  but  many  of 
them  do,  which  is  why  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  remedies  are  so  important. 
Many  of  the  grain  inspectors,  who  are  the  last 
link  between  American  grain  and  Its  f(H«lgn 
ports  of  entry,  are  private  contractors  over 
whom  federal  or  state  supervision  could  be 
said  to  be  light.  So  light  in  fact  is  that  over- 
sight that  GAO  was  able  to  identify  instances 
In  which  the  principals  in  private  grain  In- 
spection companies  were  also  principals  In 
the  grain  eiqrarting  companies  whose  output 
they  were  charged  with  Judging.  Rampant 
bribery  also  has  been  uncovered.  The  result, 
inevitably,  was  a  series  of  practices  that  cost 
overseas  ln^>orters  money,  sent  the  foreign 
grain  trade  to  other  markets  and  embarrassed 
the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of  its  allies. 

The  Senate  Agricult\u%  Committee  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  an  lndei>endent  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
would  be  called  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Agency  and  it  would  be  modeled  in 
structure  after  the  Rural  Electrification 
Agency.  Its  administrator  woxild  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  10-year  term,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  would  work  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrtctil- 
ture.  Furthamore.  the  firms  that  sell  grain 
In  Interstate  and  international  commerce 
would  be  required  by  the  act  to  register 
and  disclose  the  names  of  these  principal 
officials.  The  firms  would  be  certifled  by  the 
administrator  of  the  grain  inspection  agen- 
cy and  that  certification  could  be  revoked 
upon  a  determination,  after  a  hearing,  oA 
violation  to  the  grain  trading  laws. 

The  new  legislation.  Introduced  by  Sens. 
Dick  Clark  of  Iowa.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota,  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia 
and  George  McGovem  of  South  Dakota,  all 
Democrats,  would  establish  federal  grain  in- 
spection at  all  major  Inland  grain  elevators 
and  all  export  elevators.  The  federal  ln^>ec- 
tors  would  supolant  the  private  inspecton 


and  the  state  Inspectors  who  have  been  han/- 
dllng  major  Intentste  and  InteniationAl 
grain  commerce. 

The  evidence  is  that  theee  reforms  are 
long  overdue.  Shoddy  practleee  In  the  grain 
trade  reflect  poorly  on  a  nation  of  lavs  and 
can  harm  international  trade  and  the  domee 
tic  farm  economy.  NaturaUy.  a  market  that 
can  operate  free  of  goveroxnent  oversight  m 
to  be  preferred,  but  the  scandal  of  the  grain 
market  demonstrates  that  it  is  past  that 
point. 

(From  The  Washington  Star.  Jan.  26,  1976] 
Policing  Grain  Exposts 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  expected 
to  recommend  a  network  of  federally  em- 
ployed inspectors  to  assure  the  proper  quality 
and  quantity  of  grain  shipped  abroad.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  surest  way  of  c(Hn- 
battlng  the  problem  of  cheating  In  the  fliHng 
of  orders  for  foreign  purchases  of  American 
agricultural  staples. 

Recent  scandals,  particularly  at  Gtilf  ports, 
have  Involved  grain  that  was  subject  to  cer- 
tification by  privately  employed,  federally  li- 
censed Inspectors  or  by  Inspectors  working 
for  sftate  agencies.  Through  whatever  com- 
binations of  venality,  confilct  of  Interest  and 
Intimidation,  the  system  did  not  work.  Super- 
vision of  the  inspectors  by  the  UjS.  Depai^ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  not  up  to  the  task. 
Complaints  by  foreign  buyers  that  they 
were  not  getting  what  they  paid  for  became 
a  serious  embarrassment  to  this  country  in 
its  program  of  building  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products — a  big  ele- 
ment In  our  currently  healthy  trade  balance. 

The  Ford  administration  says  that  toug^ier 
federal  supervision  of  the  private  and  state 
inspectors  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  a  more  radical  reform  is  needed, 
because  mere  supervision  failed  in  the  past 
and  the  pattern  of  corruption  has  been  so 
pervasive  In  some  grain-shipping  areas. 

The  GAO  Investigators,  answerable  to  Con- 
gress, are  reported  to  have  concluded  that, 
for  supervision  to  be  effective,  a  federal  su- 
pervisor would  have  to  be  assigned  to  watch 
every  inspector.  If  this  is  only  half  true,  it 
would  be  far  more  efficient  to  have  the  in- 
spection itself  done  by  federal  employes  be- 
holden only  to  the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic. E^en  so,  stem  measures  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  these  inspectors  bribe-proof  and 
protect  them  from  premiums  to  fudge  their 
findings  or  turn  a  blind  eye  to  abuses. 

The  United  States'  reputation  in  interna- 
tional commerce  Is  too  important  to  allow 
It  to  be  damaged  fiirther  by  shortwelghtlng, 
misgrading  and  even  the  deliberate  contami- 
nation of  grain  exports.  If  it  takes  a  cloeely 
controlled,  all-federal  inspection  system  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses,  this  should  be 
provided. 

,  Mr.  CXARK.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TAT. MADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  supiMrt  of  S.  3055.  The  provisions  of 
this  bni  are  responsive  to  the  demon- 
strated problems  in  the  U.S.  grain  inspec- 
tion system  and  sire  the  end  product  of 
months  of  hard  and  Intensive  work  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  3055 
illustrates  that  the  Congress  can  conduct 
an  investigation  of  a  scandal  in  an  even- 
handed,  thorough  manner  and  write  cor- 
rective legislation  in  a  minlmvmi  amoimt 
of  time.  The  only  legitimate  purpose  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Congress  is  to  gather 
information  needed  to  write  corrective 
legislation.  It  is  not  within  the  responsi- 
bility or  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
prosecute  criminal  acts.  It  is  not  the 
proper  role  of  the  Congress  to  dredffe  op 
scandal  for  no  good  purpose. 
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I  think  that  the  m  ajority  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people  are  tired  of  the  Congress 
coming  up  with  one  ixpos6  after  another. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  con 


ducted  an  investig 
legislation  rather  t 

Members  of  the  co 
aware  of  the  possib 
irregularities  and  ab: 
inspection  system   \ 
year.  We  acted  imm^iately  at  that  time 
to   develop   appropriate   legislative   re 
sponses  to  the  perceived  problem 

Senator  HtrMPHREk  introduced  Senate 


[tion  that  produced 

lan  headlines. 

ittee  first  became 

existence  of  grave 

ies  within  the  grain 

late  May  of  last 


n  Jime.  This  emer- 

luld  have  provided 

to  the  Secretary  of 

d  immediately  be- 


Joint  Resolution  88 

gency  legislation 

temporary  authoriti 

Agriculture  so  he  c 

gin  taking  steps  to  alean  up  the  system. 

At  the  same  tine,  the  committee 
sought  and  receivec  from  the  Senate  a 
very  small  budget  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  the  grain  i  xspection  scandal. 

We  held  hearings  in  Jime  and  July  on 
Senate  Joint  Resohition  88.  The  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  the  resolution 
to  the  Senate  in  Se;  )tember,  and  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senal  e  on  September  25, 
1975. 

By  this  time,  our  nvestlgatlon  was  In 
full  swing  and  we  bad  enlisted,  along 
with  the  Committee  ( »n  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Represents  tives,  the  assistance 
of  the  General  Accoimting  Oflflce.  GAO's 
cooperation  was  InvsJuable  to  us:  they 
assigned  over  40  personnel  to  help  the 
committee  study  )J1  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Also,  during  this  s(  ime  time  period  last 
simimer,  I  recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  su  )plementary  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,00G  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Thes  i  fimds  were  appro- 
priated for  the  hiriiig  of  additional  su- 
pervisory grain  insi  sectors  so  that  the 
Department  could   pegin  taking  steps, 


under  existing  law. 


to  correct  the  defi- 


ciencies in  the  presfnt  grain  Inspection 


system.  Even  today. 


as  we  consider  this 


reform  legislation,  ttie  Department  has 
already  trained  thqse  new  supervisors 
and  assigned  them  t^  their  duty  stations. 
Needless  to  say,  (^xir  first  analysis  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  our 
aggressive  response  ^ter  proved  justified 


when,  in  August  of 
New  Orleans  Indict 
Inspectors  and  grain 
scale  theft  and  corr 


975,  the  bulk  of  the 
ents  against  grain 
ompanies  for  large- 
tion  were  returned. 


Over  the  course  o:  the  last  winter,  the 
committee  continue  1  its  work  on  grain 
inspection  irregular  ties.  We  have  con- 
ducted and  have  completed,  with  the 
outstanding  assistaice  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce,  '?hat  I  believe  is  an 
extremely  thorough  investigation;  with- 
out, I  might  add,  i.ny  long,  drawn-out 
exercises  in  the  airii  ig  of  dirty  linen  that 
do  not  serve  any  \alid  legislative  pur- 
pose. Most  importantly,  the  committee 
has  also  produced,  ii  i  a  minimum  amount 
of  time,  a  sound  bill  based  on  this  inves- 
tigation which  pro^jides  for  a  major  re- 
form of  the  grain  in  spection  system. 

I  have  never  been  a  person  who  be- 
lieves In  massive  e>  penditures  of  money 
and  effort  by  the  Cc  ngress  to  conduct  its 
investigations.  I  an  i  happy  to  note  that 
this  Investigation  v  as  conducted  with  a 


minimum  cost  and  with  minimum  addi- 
tion of  personnel.  Rather  than  hire  a 
huge  staff  we  made  extensive  use  of  the 
Investigative  resources  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has,  I  believe,  done  its  part.  It 
has  produced  major  reform  legislation 
for  the  Senate  to  consider.  It  is  now  for 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  act  as  decisively 
as  the  committee. 

This  bill  is  soxmd  legislation  calling 
for  substantive  changes  in  the  law.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  to  make  concessions 
and  accept  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
House  biU,  KH.  12572.  With  its  passage 
here,  we  will  have  a  strong  bill  as  we  go 


to  eliminate  a  restriction  on  use  of  cer- 
tain lands  patented  to  the  city  of  Ho- 
bart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.,  and  Calen- 
dar No.  721.  S.  2555,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  rangelands  rehabilitation  and 
protection  program. 

Furthermore,  I  think  It  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  have  con- 
ference reports  on  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  the  foreign  aid  bill.  As 
soon  as  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion conference  Is  ready  It  will  be 
called  up  In  the  Senate  and  hopefully 
agreed  to,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  at  that  time,  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  agreed  to,  to  immediate- 


into  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep;: Ij^-go-to  the  naming  of  the  six  appointees 

resenta tives.  I  commend  its  passage  to    by  the  J 


every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  37  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  12  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  enlighten  those  of  us  present 
on  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week?  

LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  dispose 
of  the  pending  business  today.  We  have 
a  good  turnout  on  both  sides. 

Then,  following  the  disposal  of  the 
business  at  hand,  though  not  necessarily 
in  that  order,  will  be  Calendar  No.  645, 
Senate  Resolution  104,  a  resolution  rela- 
tive to  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness; also.  Calendar  No.  714,  S.  3295,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  for  an- 
nual contributions  imder  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  low- 
income  housing  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  so  forth. 

There  will  also  be  Calendar  No.  715, 
S.  3312,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration;  Calendar 
No.  716,  S.  2679,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe;  Calendar  No.  717,  H.R. 
1226,  an  Act  to  amend  further  the- 
Peace  Corps  Act;  Calendar  No.  718,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  406,  a  resolution  on  the 
importance  of  sound  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  Calendar  No.  719,  S.  1526, 
a  bill  to  make  additional  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  certain  public  lands  in 
northern  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pin-- 
poses;  Calendar  No.  720,  S.  2004,  a  blU 


.  .  _  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

So  we  have  a  pretty  full  dish  for  this 
week  and  next  week. 

Next  Tuesday  we  will  timi  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  685,  S.  3219, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  did  the  Sena- 
tor list  for  the  Friday  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Practically  the  rest 
of  the  calendar.  It  all  depends  on  what 
progress  we  make  as  we  go  along.  If  we 
have  no  business,  we  will  not  be  in;  but 
if  we  have  business,  we  will  be  In,  and 
perhaps  on  Saturdays  from  now  on,  be- 
cause, as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  aware,  under  the  Budget 
Act.  all  authorizing  legislation  calling  for 
appropriations  must  be  reported  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  May  15. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  3055)  to  pro- 
vide for  United  States  standards  and 
a  national  Inspection  system  for  grain, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  14  through  21. 

On  page  47,  strike  out  "z"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "y". 

On  page  50,  line  20,  Insert  the  word  "and" 
Immediately  alter  the  semicolon. 

On  page  50,  beginning  with  line  21  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  51. 

On  page  51.  line  three,  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "3". 

On  page  53,  line  23,  strike  out  the  words 
"and  major  Inland  terminal  elevators". 

On  page  54,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"or  major  inland  terminal  elevators". 

On  page  56,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  the 
words  "and  major  inland  terminal  elevators' . 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  14, 
tbe  Senator  from  Kansas,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  submitted 
amendment  No.  1603,  which  would  de- 
lete the  requirement  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  inspection  at  the 
major  inland  terminal  points.  That 
amendment,  as  printed,  also  provided 
for  sufQclent  Increase  in  fees  at  ports  to 
cover  increased  supervision  costs  and 
allowed  contract  and  State  and  private 
agencies  to  retain  such  funds,  as  needed 
for  day-to-day  operation,  before  submit- 
ting the  remainder  to  the  USDA  to  cover 
supervisory  costs. 

I  have  deleted  the  fee  section  and  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
would  simply  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  in- 
spection at  the  major  Inland  terminal 
points.  I  do  this  to  avoid  any  possible 
confusion.  I  think  the  issue  is  clearly 
drawn.  The  issue  is  well  understood. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  each  side. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  earlier 
that  it  is  philosophical.  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  is  political,  but  it  is  philosophical. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
If  it  is  good  enough  for  the  ports,  it  Is 
good  enough  for  the  Inland  terminals  and 
that  we  should  not  deprive  the  inland 
terminals  of  Federal  inspection. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  refers  again 
to  the  report  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  by  the  staff  invest- 
igating committee,  which  investigated 
thoroughly. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  refer- 
ence to  the  GAO  report,  but  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  report  made  this  past  Decem- 
ber by  the  House  Investigation  Commit- 
tee of  the  entire  grain  grading  sjrstem, 
in  which  they  suggest  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  need  at  port  facili- 
ties and  inland  terminals. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  profess 
to  having  some  parochial  interest  in  this 
legislation.  If  that  somehow  runs  against 
the  grain  of  this  body,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  freely  confesses  that  this  will  af- 
five  terminals.  It  is  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  attempted  to  point  out 
earlier,  this  Senator  sees  no  reason  for 
more  Federal  regxilation  and  for  com- 
plete Federsd  takeover. 

There  has  been  great  effort  in  the  press 
and  some  effort  in  this  body  to  Indicate 
that  everyone  in  this  bxisiness  is  tainted 
with  fraud  or  suspicion  and  that  to  avoid 
that  suggestion,  we  need  a  total  Federal 
system.  This  Senator  is  convinced  that 
most  business  people,  whether  in  the 
grain  business  or  some  other  business, 
and  most  farmers  and  almost  everyone 
else  in  this  country  are  men  and  women 
of  honesty  and  integrity.  We  do  not  need 
Federal  legislation  every  time  something 
goes  wrong  or  every  time  some  indict- 
ment is  issued.  We  should  not  run  to  Con- 
gress and  call  for  legislation.  We  have 
had  spokesmen  of  both  parties  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  talking  about  less  reg- 
ulation, somehow  streamlining  the  reg- 
ulatory process  and  regulatory  bodies. 
But  we  still  have  not  avoided  the  impulse 
to  enact  more  legislation  when  some- 
thing happens. 

Granted,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture has  been  less  than  diligent  in  this 
matter.  It  is  true  of  this  administration, 
and  it  has  been  true  of  past  administra- 
tions, when  it  comes  to  grain  standards. 

There  was  a  time,  8  or  10  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  not 
only  in  this  country  but  also  abroad 
about  the  quality  of  our  exports,  and  the 
grain  standards  were  amended  and  some 
improvements  were  made.  Exports  con- 
tinue to  grow.  As  the  S&oator  from  Min- 
nesota accurately  pointed  out,  they 
amount  to  some  $21  billion,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  export  we  have.  It 
should  be  preserved.  It  should  be 
strengthened.  But  in  the  process,  this 
Senator  sees  no  reason  to  step  out  and 
create  another  Federal  agency.  Another 
amendment  will  attempt  to  stzlke  out  the 
need  for  another  Federal  Inspection  sys- 
tem. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  makes  the 
point  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  the 
present  time,  but  this  Senator  does  not 
suggest  that  everything  with  respect  to 
the  Inland  terminals  is  totally  clean  and 
above  board.  There  may  be  abuses ;  there 
may  be  mistakes;  there  may  be  certain 
areas  where  Indictments  may  be  issued. 
This  Senator  does  not  know.  At  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  In  our  State  and  in 
most  States,  the  private  inspection  sys- 
tems work  well,  as  do  the  State  inspec- 
tion systems,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
some  new  Federal  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out,  Federal  programs  and  Federal  in- 
spection systems  are  not  without  fault, 
and  he  made  reference  to  the  Federal 
meat  Inspection  program  in  New  York 
City. 

Last  fall.  Chairman  Talmadge  and  I 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  other  Senators  Interested 
in  this  subject,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
$5  million  to  increase  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. This  has  been  of  some  assistance. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  takeover.  That  does  not  Im- 
press the  Senator  from  Kansas.  They 
can  come  up  with  all  sorts  of  increases 
in  cost.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  liave 
a  Federal  system  because  of  the  cost.  I 
doubt  that  the  USDA  figures  are  accu- 
rate, in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  dlftt- 
cult  to  be  accurate  in  this  area;  that  Is  to 
determine  what  the  cost  may  be  next  year 
or  5  years  from  now.  We  have  also  had 
some  recent  experience  with  their  cost 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  varied  $1  billion  or  $2 
billion.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  costs  are 
accurate  or  that  this  should  be  the  basis 
for  a  decision,  because  we  are  entitled 
and  the  farmers  are  entitled  and  the 
purchasers  are  entitled  to  a  system  that 
does  provide  the  best  possiUe  quantity 
and  quality. 

This  amendment  simply  is  to  delete 
that  provision  which  would  bring  In  the 
inland  terminals. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  that  was  discussed  In 
committee,  and  It  was  decided  by  a  close 
vote.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 


I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wants  a  good  inspection  system.  And 
some  of  the  State  inspection  systems  do 
very  well.  There  «re  also  some  of  the 
private  systems  that  have  done  well.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  uni- 
form system  among  the  major  25  inland 
terminals  and  the  export  points.  And  I 
will  teU  the  Senate  why. 

Today,  we  have  more  than  100  sepa- 
rate Inspection  systems,  a  good  deal  of 
duplication,  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
uniformity  of  standards.  The  GAO  re- 
port brought  this  to  our  attention.  I  do 
not  say  that  toe  GAO  has  some  kind  of 
unique  wisdom  in  these  matters,  even 
though  they  brought  in  some  good  ex- 
perts to  aid  them  in  the  compilation  of 
their  report  and  their  study. 

The  GAO  found  that  41  percent  of  the 
country  elevator  operators— that  is,  41 
percent  of  those  polled— indicated  dis- 
satisfaction with  weights  and  grades  they 
received  at  the  major  Inland  terminals. 

So  here  we  have  a  substantial  number 
of  country  elevator  operators,  who  are 
very  close  to  the  farm  producer,  who  say 
that  the  current  system  of  State  and 
private  inspection  at  inland  terminals 
is  not  satisfactory  and  that  it  has  been  a 
source  of  difficulty  and  trouble  for  them. 

I  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  the  key 
problem  with  the  present  system  is  that 
it  is  being  operated  by  more  than  100 
separate  and  unrelated  State  and  private 
inspection  agencies.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  us  in  testimony,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  argument  that  merely  in- 
creasing the  Federal  supervision  will  im- 
prove performance  at  major  inland 
terminals,  that  effective  supervision 
would  require  almost  one  supervisor  for 
every  inspector.  In  other  words,  if  you 
had  private  or  State  inspection,  you 
would  have  to  have  one  supervisor  for 
every  inspector.  I  am  not  sure  the  De- 
partment is  right.  We  have  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  we  want  a  pro- 
gram that  has  uniformity.  The  25  major 
terminals  feed  most  of  this  export  grain 
Into  the  exf>ort  points. 

We  are  not  talking  about  Federal  In- 
spection back  here,  now,  in  the  smaller 
terminals,  but  85  percent  of  all  the  gxaln 
that  moves  in  international  trade  comes 
through  these  25  terminals.  I  think  tiiat 
it  is  related  direcUy  to  what  happens  at 
the  export  point,  wherever  those  porta 
maybe. 

So,  without  trying  tojuDlong  the  argu- 
ment, I  hope  that  we  shall  stand  with 
what  the  bill  has  In  it.  Since  the  export 
at  25  major  terminals  In  iniftT)^  anas 
account  for  85  percent  of  all  Inspections 
performed  and  the  elevators  at  these 
locations  are  concentrated  at  relatively 
small  areas,  easy  to  service,  a  Federal  in- 
spection service  covering  these  areas  can 
provide  essentially  all  service  at  aU  the 
138  inspection  points,  some  of  which  ai« 
relatively  inactive. 

We  have  Informatloii  of  a  tentatl?e 
nature  that  Indicates  that  there  az« 
some  problems  r^ardlng  grain  overages 
at  the  export  points.  There  also  m-y  be 
implications  for  the  interior  points.  I 
have  hesitated  to  put  all  that  informa- 
tion in  the  Rxcohd,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  some  of  the  com- 
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panics  may  not  haie  had  a  chance  to 
fully  respond.  I  belle  ve  that  there  ou^t 
to  be  fairness  In  thb  debate.  However, 
there  are  indications  from  the  inspection 
oflace,  the  Office  of  Investigation  of  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
records  show  that  there  has  been  short- 
weighting  of  very  serious  consequence 
and  there  have  been  falsifications  of  ex- 
port weight  and  grwe  records.  I  think 
that  the  evidence  .indicates  that  we 
ought  to  take  remedial  action. . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  fee  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mf .  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  Pedeial  Government  in- 
spect grata  at  major  Inland  terminals.  It 
would  provide  that  State  and  private 
agencies  provide  mspection  at  these 
crucial,  intermediate  links  in  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  giain  marketing  sjrs- 
tem.  The  amendment  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  major  recommentiations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offl( 
tomey  in  New  Orleai 
this  corruption  to 

The  25  major  inl( 
vital  link  in  our  coi 

tually  all  grain  for  e^ort,  and  a  major 
share  of  our  domestic  grain  as  well, 
passes  through  these  I  terminals.  There  Is 
widespread  agreement  that  we  need  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  giain  at  export  ter- 
minals. J 

As  I  said  earlier,  e  it  Is  appropriate, 
if  it  is  the  best  system  at  the  export 
points,  there  is  littl(»  reason  to  believe 


and  the  US  at- 

who  has  brought 

t. 

id  terminals  are  a 

lerce  in  grain.  Vir- 


would  work  there 
as  well  in  the  In- 


that  a  system  that 

would  not  work  justj 

terlor  areas.  I  thlni  the  GAO  report 

would  substantiate  tziat. 

The  Senator  fromi  Kansas  has  men- 
tioned that  the  State  that  he  represents 
has  five  major  inlaid  terminals.  The 
State  that  I  represenlj  also  has  five  major 
Inland  terminals — Indeed,  10  of  the  25 
are  In  those  2  States.  That  is  exactly 
why  I  favor  Federal  Inspection  at  these 
inland  terminals.  I  tiink  that  the  State 
I  represent  is  entitled  to  the  very  best  in- 
spection possible,  and  the  best  inspection 
possible  would  be  the  system  that  we  all 
agree  here  needs  to  b^  established  at  the 
export  points. 

If  Federal  inspection  is  appropriate 
and  important  at  ex;>ort  points,  then  it 
Is  appropriate  to  hsve  it  here,  in  our 
Judgment. 

Federal  inspection  Is  necessary  at  the 
major  inland  termini  Js  as  well  as  at  the 
export  points  becausii  of  the  number  of 
problems  tiie  GAO  ha  i  found.  GAO  found 
little  difference  in  tie  high  error  rates 
for  grain  samples  tal  en  both  in  interior 
terminals  and  at  (xport  points.  In- 
spectors at  both  face  ttie  same  tempta- 
tions and  the  same  i»ressures,  and  they 
operate  under  the  sai  le  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  export  points  have 
been  investigated  firs  ;  naturally,  the  in- 
dictments and  convic  tlons  to  date  have 
oeen  at  the  export  pi  >ints.  But  the  Fed- 
eral investigation  into  grain  trade 
corruption  is  far  from  complete.  More 
indictments  are  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture that  could  well,  involve  abuses  at 


the  interior  markets. 


There  is  every  rea- 


son to  believe  that  the  same  system  that 


has  bred  corruption  at  the  ports  hsis  had 
difficulties  at  the  inland  terminals  as 
weH. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  imiform  standards  are 
essential  to  an  eflficient  system  of  com- 
merce. No.  2  yellow  com  must  mean  ex- 
actly the  same  product  everywhere  in 
this  Nation,  and  everywhere  overseas 
where  our  grain  Is  sold  and  it  must  mean 
the  same  thing  time  after  time.  We  must 
always  be  able  to  depend  on  that.  Pres- 
ently, we  cannot.  There  are  over  a  him- 
dred  different  systems  now  in  existence — 
it  is  a  hodge-podge. 

The  question  is,  How  will  these  stand- 
ards be  applied?  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port S.  3055  are  saying  that  the  grain 
trade  is  so  important  to  our  economy 
that  we  should  develop  the  most  specific 
and  reliable  set  of  standards  we  can,  and 
ensure  that  those  standards  are  uniform- 
ly applied  nationwide. 

Can  we  depend  on  a  system  of  State 
and  private  inspection  agencies  to  pro- 
vide the  uniform  application  we  need? 
That  is  essentially  the  system  we  have 
now,  and  the  GAO  has  found  that  sys- 
tem inadequate  and  imreliable,  and 
there  is  a  good  bit  of  evidence  outside  the 
GAO  report. 

In  proposing  this  amendment,  the 
argiunent  has  been  made  that,  while 
some  individuals  have  been  found  to  be 
corrupt,  "we  must  be  careful  not  to  in- 
dict the  system."  In  effect,  however,  the 
system  itself  has  been  indicted  by  the 
GAO.  Their  report  concludes  that  it  is 
weaknesses  in  the  system  that  have  led 
to  extensive  criminal  abuses,  and  that 
Federal  inspection  at  both  the  export 
ports  and  major  inland  terminals  is 
needed  if  we  are  serious  about  correct- 
ing the  problem.  Comptroller  General 
Staats,  in  his  February  20,  1976,  testi- 
mony before  oiu*  committee  concluded: 
Basically,  the  problems  can  be  attributed 
to  the  way  In  which  the  system  has  been  de- 
signed to  operate,  and  has  operated,  through 
more  than  100  widely  dispersed  state  and 
private  agencies  and  trade  associations,  with- 
out procedures,  controls,  or  lines  of  author- 
ity. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  many 
honest  and  able  people  who  are  employed 
in  State  and  private  grain  inspection. 
But  the  system  in  which  they  operate 
is  woefully  inadequate,  and  it  must  be 
replaced.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  hon- 
esty of  these  individuals  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  of  ensuring  uniformity  among 
dozens  of  private  and  State  agencies. 

The  fact  is  that  continued  reliance 
upon  all  these  separate  agencies  makes 
uniformity  virtually  unattainable.  Can 
we  achieve  uniformity  when  we  depend 
on  separate  agencies  with  different  ad- 
ministrative systems,  rates  of  pay,  and 
standards  of  employment  and  training? 
Some  States,  for  example,  do  not  have 
civil  service  systems;  there  we  have  State 
grain  Inspectors  appointed  because  of 
political  patronage.  Other  States  and 
private  firms  pay  so  poorly  that  their 
employees  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
bribery. 

Are  these  agencies  capable  of  resisting 
the  pressures  exerted  by  some  of  the 
largest  multinational  firms,  which  stand 
to  gain  millions  of  dollars  by  a  favorable 


grading  decision?  There  is  little  reason 
to  think  they  could  resist  that  pressure. 
The  evidence  certainly  is  on  the  other 
side. 

Is  the  State-private  sjrstem  really  the 
most  cost-effective  system?  That  would 
hardly  seem  possible.  It  requires  a  sepa- 
rate level  of  Federal  supervisory  person- 
nel— to  watch  over  the  Inspectors  and 
conduct  appeals  when  their  work  is  chal- 
lenged. And  to  do  that  Job  well  woidd 
actually  require  one  supervisor  for  every 
State  and  private  inspector.  Further,  as 
the  GAO  report  points  out: 

Under  the  present  system,  grain  is  often 
inspected  at  both  origin  and  destination.  The 
dupUcate  inspections  are  often  made  because 
buyers  and  sellers  lack  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy and  uniformity  of  inspections  at 
other  locations.  If  a  highly  reliable  inspection 
service  were  established  at  major  destination 
points,  the  need  for  origin  inspections  should 
diminish.  This  workload  reduction,  In  turn, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  personnel 
needed. 

When  representatives  of  the  GAO 
testified  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, they  were  specifically  asked  about 
the  need  for  Federal  inspection  at  the  in- 
land terminals.  Mr.  Eschwege  of  the 
GAO  responded  as  follows: 

Our  problem,  as  I  have  indicated  briefly 
before.  Is  that  you  stiU  would  be  dealing  with 
many  different  agencies,  whether  they  are 
State  or  private,  and  you  would  not  have  a 
unified  system.  They  would  all  hire  their 
own  people  at  their  own  salaries  that  they 
have  established  for  these  people.  There 
would  be  a  lack  of  imlformity  In  the  way 
they  operate;  and  this  question  of  rotation 
which  we  are  talking  about,  you  could  not 
implement  rotation  except  within  that  State. 

In  all  respects,  the  evidence  is  com- 
pelling: the  private-State  system  has 
been  inadequate,  and  will  continue  to  be 
inadequate.  We  need  Federal  inspecti<m 
at  the  major  terminals.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hlrshhom  of  the  GAO  put  it  best: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  it  is  basically 
a  weakness  in  the  system  and  the  same  de- 
ficiencies that  we  found  at  the  ports  we  also 
found  Inland.  So,  we  found  the  same  condi- 
tions to  exist  throughout  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  reinforce  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Eschwege  that  to  look  merely  at  the  indict- 
ments would  be  a  mistake  because  it  is  the 
weaknesses  that  exist  that  are  Important.  It 
is  the  indictments  that  caU  our  attention 
to  it. 

A  final  word.  Mr.  President,  being  real- 
istic, we  face  a  very  touch  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  unfortunately  passed  a  very  weak 
bill.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  bill  will 
emerge  from  that  conference. 

But  I  do  know  this:  If  the  Senate 
should  weaken  S.  3055  by  adopting  tUs 
amendment,  if  the  Senate  should  over- 
turn the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  has 
studied  this  problem  thoroughly  for  al- 
most 1  year,  the  prospects  for  getting  a 
decent  reform  bill  out  of  that  conference 
will  be  greatly  diminished. 

After  all  we  have  learned  about  tlie 
grain  trade  in  the  last  year,  that  would 
be  tragic,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment. 

I  think,  in  conclusion,  that  after  all  we 
have  learned  about  the  grain  trade  In 
the  last  3rear.  it  would  be  tragic,  indeed, 
if  we  do  not  maintain  the  bill  which  has 
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been  pres^ited  to  the  Senate.  I  strondy 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  pending 
amendment.  I  sui^iort  the  bill  as  It 
stands,  unamended. 

Mr.  President,  one  additional  point.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  a  story  by  Mr.  James 
Risser  which  appecured  yesterday  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 

ThQ  proponents  of  this  amendment 
contend  that  nothing  has  gone  wrong  in 
the  interior.  That  is  very  much  in  doubt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle appear  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Rom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Apr.  25, 1976) 

Obain  Pbobe  Wdens — ^Nkw  iNDicnczirrs 

EzFCCTXD  Soon 

(By  James  Rlseer) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^As  the  XJ&.  Senate  pre- 
pares to  vote  Monday  on  a  sweeping  reform 
of  the  nation's  grain  inspection  system,  a 
federal  grand  Jury  investigating  corruption 
in  the  export  grain  trade  Is  r^>orted  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  lawilng  more  criminal  indict- 
ments. 

In  addition,  sources  here  said  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricult\ire  (USDA)  auditors  have 
uncovered  evidence  that  seems  to  Indicate 
pest  patterns  of  "short-weighting"  of  grain 
at  both  export  elevators  and  large  inland 
elevators. 

The  information  was  said  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Justice  Department  attorneys  to 
determine  whether  criminal  prosecutions  are 
warranted  In  various  parts  of  the  nation. 

ITie  forthcoming  grand  Jury  indictments 
are  expected  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  the 
grain  Inspection  scandal  has  centered  so  far. 
Ofllclals  here  have  been  told  the  indictments 
could  come  at  any  time. 

LOOKING  AT  TWO  COMPANIZS 

The  New  Orleans  grand  Jury,  which  already 
has  Indicted  more  than  50  individuals  and 
companies,  has  been  examining  operations  of 
Oook  Industries,  Inc.,  and  Continental  Grain 
Co.,  two  of  the  giants  of  the  International 
grain  trade. 

Investigators  reportedly  have  found  pet- 
terns  of  "overages"  of  grain  at  New  Orleans- 
area  export  elevators  run  by  the  two  flrm»— 
that  Is,  more  grain  than  should  be  in  the 
elevators  according  to  receiving  and  shipping 
records. 

"Overages"  can  be  an  indication  that  out- 
boimd  shipments  from  an  elevator  have  been 
short-weighted  so  that  less  grain  is  shaped 
than  the  buyer  is  bUled  for.  The  short- 
weighting  results  In  grain,  which  supposedly 
has  been  shipped,  remaining  In  the  elevator 
where  is  can  be  sold  a  second  time. 

The  Register  reported  last  February  that 
possible  misweighlng  of  grain  at  the  Conti- 
nental elevator  was  under  investigation.  The 
Register  also  reported  in  June  1975,  that  rec- 
ords of  the  Ooi.k  elerator  seemed  to  show  that 
the  firm  had  shipped  more  grain  than  It 
possessed. 

Gerald  J.  Oalllnghoiise.  VS.  attorney  at 
New  Orleans,  declined  to  discuss  any  pending 
indictments.  "We  have  a  continuing  investi- 
gation, and  It  would  be  Improper  for  me  to 
comment."  he  said. 

In  a  letter  last  week  to  their  Senate  col- 
leagues urging  approval  of  a  tough  grain  in- 
spection bill,  fotir  Democratic  senators  said 
"more  indictments  are  expected  In  the  near 
^^ture."  The  letter  was  signed  by  Dick  Clark 
of  Iowa,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston  of  Kentucky,  and 
G«orge  McGovem  of  South  Dakota. 

DTTE    BT    KAXLT    MAY 

Other  sources  confirmed  that  some  indict- 
ments are  expected  by  the  end  of  the  month 
or  In  early  May. 


Separate  indications  of  misweighlng  at  ez- 
pcMTt  elevators  in  other  parts  of  the  oo\mtiy 
and  at  major  inland  grain  termtnals  we  con- 
tained m  studies  made  by  the  X7SDA  Offloe  of 
Investigation  and  OfDce  at  Audit,  The  Beg- 
ister  was  told. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  unac- 
counted Inventory  gains,  in  enormous  quan- 
tities and  at  nearly  every  major  otxnpany." 
one  source  said.  The  gains,  which  cotUd  Indi- 
cate shortwelghting  of  shipments,  involve 
"millions  of  bushels,"  another  source  said. 

There  are  said  to  be  indications  of  mis- 
weighlng of  grain  received  by  inland  termi- 
nals from  farmers  and  country  elevatcos,  as 
well  as  misweighlng  of  outgoing  grain  ship- 
ments. 

It  could  not  be  learned  whether  any  active 
criminal  Investigations  of  the  matter  are  un- 
der way. 

In  its  r^>ort  to  Congress  on  "deeply  en- 
trenched and  ;>ervaslve  problems"  in  grain 
inspection,  the  UJS.  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice (OAO)  warned  In  February  that  the 
same  potential  for  abuse  exists  at  inland 
grain  terminals  as  has  been  shown  at  export 
elevators. 

The  House  of  Representatives  already  has 
Improved  a  grain  inspection  bill  that  federal- 
izes inspection  at  ports,  but  gives  the  XTSDA 
the  power  to  delegate  the  duties  to  state 
agencies. 

Tbe  measure  scheduled  for  debate  Monday 
In  the  Senate  Is  more  stringent.  It  federalizes 
inapection  at  ports  and  at  the  36  largest  In- 
land grain  terminals,  with  no  provtslon  for 
delegating  the  inspection  to  state  officials. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  also  calls  for  federal  weight- 
ing of  grain,  bars  o(»ifllcts-or-lnterest  be- 
tween grain  firms  and  the  private  Inspection 
agencies  that  would  remain  at  smaller  grain 
elevators,  provides  tougher  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  grain  laws,  sets  up  a  new  grain  In- 
spection agency  with  partial  aiitonomy  from 
the  USDA,  and  requires  large  grain  firms  to 
register  with  the  government  and  provide  In- 
formation on  their  ownoBhlp. 

A  group  of  Republican  aenators,  led  by 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  and  backed  by  the 
Ford  administration,  baa  been  drumming  up 
support  for  an  amendment  that  would  knock 
out  federal  inspection  at  the  big  inland  gram 
terminals. 

They  alao  want  to  eliminate  the  provlaton 
for  a  new  Inspection  agency  and  remove  the 
company  registration  requirement. 

They  are  getting  support  for  their  amend- 
ments from  atate  aecretarles  of  agriculture, 
from  private  grain  Inspection  agencies,  and 
from  aoma  grain  flrma. 

Also,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  federa- 
tion has  written  a  letter  to  each  senator  urg- 
ing him  to  "support  amendments  which 
would  avoid  the  creation  of  an  essentially  all- 
federal  grain  inspection  system  either  at  ex- 
port polnta  or  Interior  points." 

The  Farm  Bureau  letter,  algned  by  Waah- 
ington  director  John  C.  Datt,  aays  the  milder 
House  bill  "provides  the  flezibUlty  that  U 
needed  to  adjust  the  inapection  ayatem  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  individual  inspec- 
tion points." 

"ABaoLUTZLT  aaaawTiAL" 
In  their  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter.  Clark. 
Humphrey.  Huddleston  and  McQovem  con- 
tend the  Senate  bill,  as  approved  earUer  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  "la  abso- 
lutely essential  to  restoring  the  Inteplty  of 
one  of  Ameriea'a  moat  In^tOTtant  bualneaaee." 
"Much  of  the  controversy."  they  said,  "baa 
centered  around  the  inadequacy  of  the  prea- 
ent  grain  inspection  system,  a  confused 
hodge-podge  of  federal,  atate,  and  private  In- 
q>ectlon  agencies. 

"Tbe  increaaing  loaa  of  confidence  In  the 
inspection  system  haa  undermined  our  repu- 
tation abroad  as  the  worldls  leading — and 
most  reUahle — grain  export  nation,"   they 


Tbe  four  aenators  have  the  auppot  of  Ag- 
rloxilture  Committee  Chairman  Etormaa  1M- 


madge  (Deni,  Oa.).  who  vlU  be  influential 
in  aeenztDg  tbe  backing  of  oonoervative  and 
aoutbem  Demoerata. 

But  tbe  Dole  totem  have  been  lobbying 
bard,  and  a  Ctark  aide  aoid.  "A  lot  of  people 
here  dont  tmdentanil  tbia  bin.  Wa^  aoared 
of  what  might  b^ipen  Monday." 

Th*"  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yldd  3  mhiutes  to  Ihe 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  can  see 
where  there  could  be  considerable  uni- 
formity in  grades  established  for  com. 
We  have  an  entirely  dlfTeroit  problem  for 
wheat.  For  example,  we  may  have  some 
Qjirouted  wheat  In  a  sample.  That  per- 
centage could  vary  just  a  little  bit;  or  the 
dockage  could  vary  Just  a  little  bit  or 
the  protein  could  vary  Just  a  little  tail 
Right  now  there  Is  a  pronium  for  hard 
spring  wheat  with  16  protein,  a  premium 
of  40  cents  a  bushel  over  14  i»oteln 
wheat. 

One  machine  used  by  a  Federal  grader 
or  a  local  grader  could  esisily  vary  half 
a  percent  or  even  1  percent. 

The  percoit  of  moisture  could  affect 
and  it  does  affect  the  grain  grades.  The 
mixture  of  other  grains  In  a  samide  of 
wheat  could  affect  the  grade. 

So  with  all  these  problems  and  many 
more,  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  see 
where  either  Federal  Inspectors  or  other 
inspectors  can  always  come  up  with 
exactly  the  same  grade  in  every  case. 

So  I  do  b^eve  we  have  a  dilTerait 
prt>blem.  considerably  different  pxtiUaoD. 
with  respect  to  wheat  than  we  do  with 
respect  to  com. 

In  markets  like  the  upper  lifidwest. 
to,  we  have  the  Fftrmers  Unlcm  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  a  big  co-<v.  Tines 
compete  with  the  regular  grain  commis- 
sion firms.  You  have  that  competition 
down  to  the  local  level.  If  you  do  not  Uke 
one  market  source,  you  can  go  to  the 
other. 

m  Kansas  they  have  Farm  Marco,  a 
very  large  coopwative.  Tliere  too.  there 
is  strong  competition. 

So  I  believe  so  far  as  grain  handled 
locally  within  the  United  States,  we  have 
about  as  good  a  syston  as  we  can  have 

now.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
problem  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  stand- 
ard evaluation.  In  other  words,  there  are 
problems  of  moisture,  there  are  prob- 
lems Off  subjective  analysis,  there  are 
problems  of  equipment 

I  think  the  argument  we  are  making 
here,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  whether 
or  not  the  Inspection,  no  matter  how  it 
comes  out.  oue^t  to  be  conducted  by 
State  and  private  groups,  a  hundred  and 
some  Independent  agencies,  or  whether 
there  ought  to  be  a  untform  system  of 
Federal  inspectors. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Federal  Inspectors 
are  always  better  than  State  inspectors. 
I  do  think  It  Is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  despite  the  problems  of  the  meat 
inspection  in  New  York,  which  is  a 
rather  unique  situation,  that  there  are 
very  few  Members  of  Congress  who  do 
not  believe — in  fact,  they  all  came  to  an 
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understanding,  as  ^  passed  legislation 
accordingly — that  there  should  be  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  all  meat  plants.  We 
Just  had  to  come  U  it,  and  we  had  to 
come  to  Federal  inspection  of  poultry 
plants.  We  simply  hs  d  to  come  to  it. 

I  remember  the  d  istingiiished  former 
Senator  from  Dela\'are,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  I  worked  together  on  the  matter  of 
the  poultry  inspecticn  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  jusi  wanted  to  say  this: 
The  Presiding  Officer  at. the  present 
time.  Senator  Belxmi  >n,  is  a  wheat  grow- 
er from  Oklahoma.  I  have  been  in  the 
wheat  business  all  ri^y  life.  Somehow  we 
do  not  like  too  mant  Federal  inspectors 
when  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  have  a  urogram  without  in- 
spection, ajxl  he  v^uld  not  want  less 
adequate  insi>ection  by  State  and  private 
than  by  Federal. 

I  think  we  have  a  auestion  here  of  who 
should  be  doing  thi  inspecting.  But  I 
hope  we  are  not  saring  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  the  best  of  standards  and 
not  the  best  of  inspec  tion. 

Might  I  say  when  1 1  comes  to  rules  and 
regulations,  local  inspectors,  private  in- 
spectors, can  write  is  many  of  them  as 
the  Federal  Inspector^.  It  Is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  uniformity.  p:t  is  a  question  of 
where  you  might  g 
ment  of  standards 

There  is  an  hones 
ion  here,  a  differenc 
I  believe  that  what  vie  found  in  the  meat 
Inspection  service  ov)er  the  long  run  was 
the  necessity  of  having  federalized  in 
spectlon.  There  und 
up  from  time  to 
doubtedly  an  Inspec 
might  not  do  his  job 


the  better  fulfill- 

dlfference  of  opin- 
of  perspective,  but 


btedly  is  some  slip- 
me.  There  is  un- 
r  here  or  there  who 
roperly.  But  I  have 


yet  to  find  anyone  it  Congress  who  has 
advocated  over  a  cjonslstent  period  of 
time  that  we  ought!  to  abolish  Federal 
Inspection  of  our  ineat  plants.  In  fact, 
what  we  have  had  [lately  is  a  demand 


that  the  Inspection 
Federal  level. 

No  one  Is  advocatl 
what  we  once  had, 
the  intrastate  plant 
been  federally  insi 


Improved  at  the 

g  that  we  go  back  to 

|or  example,  even  in 

,  and  those  have  all 

;ted  now  both  on 


poultry,  pork,  and  bbef  products. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
agreement  Is  30  mnutes  to  a  side;  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  will  not 
take  but  1  or  2  minuses. 

First,  I  ask  imaijimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Warren  Sawall  jof  Senator  Nelson's 
staff  be  permitted  lio  be  present  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  3055, 
Including  all  rollca$  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDINa,  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordlered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pi^ldent,  I  appreciate 
the  tenor  of  the  debate.  I  think  there  Is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  As  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  indicated  earlier  It 
Is.  perhaps,  one  of  )hUosophy.  But  It  is 
also,  perhaps,  one  oJ  practicality. 

Knowing  we  are  going  to  go  to  con- 
ference, and  this  piovlslon  is  not  in  the 
House  bill,  and  It  \f  ould  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  we  could  coi*e  up  with  something 
in  between.  But  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


cannot  find  anything  in  between  that 
looks  interesting.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota may  have  a  different  view  as  weeks 
progress.  He  may  have  a  lot  of  different 
views  in  the  next  few  weeks.  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  spell  that  out?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  in  any  event,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  of  why  we  need  dif- 
ferent rules  in  inland  terminals  than  we 
have  at  export  points. 

I  would  only  make  reference  to  the 
staff  report,  the  Investigation  report,  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Congressman  Whitten,  where 
the  staff  said: 

Dont  judge  the  whole  Inspection  system 
by  what  you  find  In  New  Orleans.  The  situa- 
tion is  different  Inland.  The  Investigative  staff 
did  And  distinctive  differences  between  the 
export  points  and  the  Inland  points.  Cer- 
tain checks  and  balances  exist  at  Inland 
points,  such  as  £Lansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Min- 
neapolis, which  do  not  extet  at  export  loca- 
tions. The  grain  trade  can  better  police  It- 
self at  a  grain  exchange  where  often  the 
buyer  and  seller  meet  face  to  face  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  a  carload  of  grain  based  on 
an  official  Inspection  certificate.  This  Is  also 
true  at  a  country  elevator  where  the  farmer 
generally  has  the  option  of  selling  or  storing 
his  grain  depending  on  his  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  unofficial  grades  arrived  at 
by  the  elevator  and  the  current  price  offered 
versus  future  prices  less  cost  of  elevation, 
cleaning,  drying,  and  storage.  Or  he  can  take 
It  to  another  elevator  for  sale. 

If  he  wants  to  he  can  take  it  some  other 
place,  and  that  is  not  true  at  the  ports. 

Mr.  President  there  is  wide  support 
for  deleting  this  provision  from  the 
bill.  I  would  point  out  that  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  not  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents but  the  National  Com  Grow- 
ers Association,  headquartered  In  Iowa, 
is  for  the  Clark  bill,  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  vrould  be  opposed  to  strik- 
ing that  out.  But  it  Just  happens  in 
Kansas  the  Wheat  Growers  Association, 
as  well  as  many  others  In  agriculture, 
do  not  want  Federal  inspection.  There- 
fore, the  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
it  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  Kansas,  and  It 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

There  may  be,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out,  some  abuses 
found  at  Inland  terminals.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  know  that  to  be 
a  fact,  but  I  assume  this  coiild  be.  When 
that  happens  we  can  address  ourselves 
to  that  point. 

It  just  appears  to  this  Senator  that 
we  are  overreacting.  Yes,  there  has  been 
great  abuse  and  some  fraud  and  some 
indictments  and  many  have  pleaded 
guilty.  That  does  not  mean  we  Indict 
the  entire  system.  The  same  has  hap- 
pened in  labor  unions,  and  we  have  not 
yet  indicted  the  entire  system. 

There  Is  strong  support  for  deleting 
this  provision,  support  expressed  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association, 
Fred  Henkel,  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota;  and  I  suggest 
that  in  the  interest  of  getting  good  leg- 
islation, of  tightening  up  the  program, 
of  assisting  and  benefiting  the  buyers  of 
our  products,  of  our  exports,  our  com- 
modities, and  to  benefit  the  trade  and 


the  farmers,  that  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT   S17BMITTED   ON 
MB.    DOLE'S   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  the 
Dole  amendment  deletes  the  Federal 
inspection  at  the  25  major  Inland  ter- 
minals provision  from  S.  3055. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  plac- 
ing an  individual  on  a  Federal  payn^ 
does  not  make  him  any  more  honCBt 
The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  failed  In  Its  role  as  su- 
pervisor of  the  Nation's  grain  Inspection 
service.  It  defies  reason  to  now  com- 
pletely federalize  the  system  and  reward 
past  failures  with  total  Federal  take- 
over. With  only  Federal  employees  In- 
volved, a  serious  question  arises  as  to 
who  will  catch  the  Federal  violatora  In 
the  future. 

Under  the  current  system,  private  and 
State  Inspectors  grade  wheat  and  feed 
grains  under  Federal  Government  super- 
vision. At  Enid,  Okla.,  wheat  Is  graded 
by  private  grain  inspectors.  TTiere  are  no 
known  violations  of  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  by  private  Inspectors  In 
Oklahoma  nor  for  that  matter  at  any 
other  Inland  terminal.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  clearly  stated  that 
there  have  been  no  indictments  of  grain 
inspectors  or  even  allegations  of  corrup- 
tion at  the  Inland  terminals. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  present  grain 
inspection  system,  if  a  private  Inspector 
makes  an  honest  mistake  grading  grain 
or  if  he  purposely  falsely  grades  grain, 
the  Federal  supervisor  will  catch  the  in- 
spector that  consistently  misgrades 
grain.  Under  the  proposed  all  Federal 
system,  there  will  not  be  anyone  to  catch 
the  Federal  "crooks"  or  the  mistakes  of 
the  honest  inspectors. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  basis  to  fed- 
eralize grain  Inspection  in  Oklahoma  and 
other  inland  States  based  upon  corrup- 
tion of  grain  inspection  in  New  Orleans 
and  Houston.  Grain  inspection  at  the 
inland  terminals  has  been  honest  and 
reliable.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  in- 
crease the  Government  bureaucracy 
when  grain  sellers  and  buyers  have  a 
dependable  Inspection  systeni.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  today  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  American 
grain  farmers  and  to  our  foreign  grain 
customers.  It  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  past  problems  with  our 
grain  inspection  and  weighing  S3rstem 
primarily  associated  with  the  major 
grain  export  terminals.  In  light  of  the 
widespread  corruption,  involving  more 
than  40  Indictments  of  major  grain 
firms  and  grain  inspection  officials,  it  is 
necessary  that  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  take  prompt, 
effective  steps  to  restore  integrity  to  ttie 
grain  Inspection  and  weighing  system. 

Toward  that  end,  much  has  already 
been  done.  Many  of  those  who  have 
committed  criminal  violations  have 
been  brought  to  justice.  Other  suspected 
wrongdoers  are  in  the  process  of  being 
brought  to  trial  and  investigations  are 
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continuing.  Swift  and  effective  pimlsh- 
ment  for  those  who  rvm  afoul  of  the  law 
has  always  been  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  dishonesty,  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. If  justice  is  fairly  metered  out  to 
offenders  in  these  Instances  involving 
grain  inspection,  weighing  and  shipping, 
I  believe  it  will  serve  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  futiure  abiises. 

In  addition  to  these  judicial  actions, 
USDA  has  already  substantially  in- 
creased its  grain  inspection  supervisory 
personnel.  These  officials  are  expected 
to  more  actively  oversee  State  and  pri- 
vate grain  Inspection  agency  employees 
and  to  resolve  appeals  by  either  grain 
buyers  or  sellers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee for  diligently  pursuing  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  grain  market- 
ing system  during  the  past  18  months. 
Likewise,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice deserves  commendation  for  their 
investigative  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  desire  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  restore  integrity  to  our 
grain  marketing  process.  We  owe  that 
to  oiu:  hardworldng  grain  farmers,  to 
the  buyers  of  our  grain  exports,  and  to 
those  connected  with  the  grain  inspec- 
tion and  weighing  operations  at  eleva- 
tors and  terminals  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  reject  the 
hypothesis  that  a  virtually  complete 
federalization  of  the  grain  inspection 
system  and  a  new,  separate  Federal  bu- 
reauracry  within  USDA  are  necessary 
and  desirable  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. 

It  seems  that  nearly  every  time  a 
problem  comes  to  light  in  this  country. 
Congress  feels  that  it  has  to  pass  a  new 
law  and  create  another  bureaucracy  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  When  are  we  go- 
ing to  learn  that  bigger  Government  does 
not  automatically  translate  into  better 
Government?  Past  experience  should 
have  taught  us  that  more  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy usually  adds  to  our  problems. 
Despite  the  seriousness  of  these  grain 
inspection  problems,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
\1nced  that  we  need  to  substitute  Fed- 
eral employees  for  nearly  all  private  and 
State  agency  grain  Inspectors,  or  that  we 
need  to  create  a  separate  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  to  administer  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act.  The  committee  bill 
makes  many  need  improvements  in  this 
act,  but  these  particular  provisions  are 
without  proven  need.  They  would  be 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  and  would  sub- 
stantially inflate  grain  marketing  costs. 
Complete  federalization  of  the  grain 
Inspection  system  would  remove  flexi- 
bility that  is  needed  to  adjust  the  inspec- 
tion system  to  conditions  prevailing  at 
individual  inspection  points.  Federal  pre- 
emption would  also  eliminate  desirable 
checks  and  balances  from  the  present 
system. 

Senators  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  President  Ford  has  stated  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  kind  of  complete  Federal 
takeover  provided  for  in  S.  3055.  Fur- 
thermore, the  House  has  already  re- 
jected the  federalization  approach  in  the 
bill  it  passed  on  April  2,   1976    (H.R. 


12572).  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  will  offer  several 
amendments  to  S.  3055  to  more  closely 
conform  it  to  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  to  the  kind  of  bill  that 
the  administration  can  accept.  I  urge 
supp>ort  for  these  needed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  in- 
timately involved  in  grain  marketing  in 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  In  other 
States.  This,  the  largest  farm  organiza- 
tion, strongly  supports  effective  reforms 
of  the  grain  inspection  sjrstem  which  will 
prevent  future  irregxdarities.  However, 
the  Biu-eau  also  feels  that  integrity  can 
be  restored  to  the  system  without  inject- 
ing more  Federal  biu^aucracy.  I  believe 
the  Bureau's  position  Is  wise  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  hope  my  Senate  colleagues 
win  see  wisdom  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  South  Carolina  Farm  Biureau  Mar- 
keting Association  this  morning  be  placed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
South  Cabolina  Fabm  BtrnBAtr. 

Columbia,  S.C..  Aprti  23. 1976. 
Senator  Strom  TmrKMONo, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thttrmond:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  S.  3055,  The  Grain  Inspection 
Bill,  is  scheduled  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
Aprtl  26th.  S.  3055  (Hximphrey.  D-Minn.) 
would  establi^  a  new  separate  inspection 
agency  and  federalize  grain  liu^iectlon  at  all 
export  points  and  at  36  inland  terminals. 
Senator  Dole  (B-Kan.)  has  proposed  (Con- 
gressional Record,  i^ril  14,  1976)  thi»e 
amendments: 

The  first  amendment  deletes  the  proTlsion 
for  federal  takeover  at  the  25  Inland  termi- 
nals, it  allows  sufficient  increases  in  fees  at 
ports  to  defray  any  unanticipated  cost  for 
supervision,  and  it  authorizes  contracting 
state  and  private  agencies  to  retain  fees  stip- 
ulated in  their  contract  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  requires  them  to  submit  only 
fees  in  excess  of  that  amount  to  the  revcdv- 
Ing  fund  for  supervisory  costs. 

The  second  amendment  deletes  the  provi- 
sion for  separate  federal  grain  Im^iectlon 
agency. 

The  third  amendment  strikes  the  section 
providing  for  registration  of  all  large  grain 
companies  and  cooperatives  as  an  enforce- 
ment measure. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  3055,  and  we  are  opposed  to  it  as 
presently  written.  We  feel  that  a  federallsa- 
tlon  of  grain  inspection  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  our  Charleston  facility  opera- 
tion ...  as  well  as  others.  Our  present  Joint 
state-federal  Inspection  service  Is  working 
very  well,  and  we  desire  to  keep  it  intact. 

The  Dole  amendments  would  not  clear-up 
S.  3055  to  an  acceptable  degree  from  our 
standpoint .  .  .  since  export  facilities.  Includ- 
ing Charleston  would  still  be  federalized 
from  the  grain  inspection  standpoint.  How- 
ever, the  Dole  amendments  would  move  the 
bill  in  the  direction  of  HJB.  12572^the 
House-passed  version.  If  tiie  Dole  Amend- 
ments are  passed  the  differences  between 
S.  3055  and  H.R.  12572  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced except  for  the  federal  Inspection  at 
export  ports.  We  hope  that  this  difference 
could  be  eliminated  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  that  the  final  bill  would  conform 
to  the  House-passed  version. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ments as  a  measure  to  move  toward  passage 
of  H.R.  12572.  We  are  tmequlvocaUy  opposed 
to  the  federalization  of  grain  Inspection 
service  at  any  and  all  points,  and  need  your 
support  in  keeping  the  state-federal  program 


which    has    proved    so    succeaaful    In    our 
opnrations. 

Sincerely, 

SCFB    MaBKKTINO    AflSOCIATION, 

Board,  of  Directors:  Bay  V.  Began.  Jr.. 
President;  Wesley  K.  Wannamaker, 
Vice  President:  Heywaxd  Dantzler, 
Secretary;  Harry  8.  BeU,  Walter  P. 
Bawl,  O.  H.  Wlengea,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Harvln, 
Jr.,  MUfam  Clemons,  J.  But  Connor, 
Jr..  Piuker  Bowie.  Jcdm  Nance.  WU- 
/  llam  F.   Davis,   Bobert   A.   Tououta^ 

Henry  L.  Put. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  list  of  25  major 
inland  terminals  which  would  have  been 
affected  by  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Hthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

25  Major  Inland  Termznals 


1.  Kansas  City 
3.  Topeka 

3.  Wichita 

4.  Sallna 

5.  Hutchison 

6.  Enid 


KANSAS 


OKLAHOMA 


IOWA 


7.  Cedar  Rapids 

8.  Davenport 

9.  McOregor 


10. 
11. 


Des  Moines 
Sioux  City 


NKSaASKA 


12.  HastlngB 

13.  Lincoln 

14.  Omaha 

15.  Kansas  City 

16.  St.  Louis 


idssouai 


ILLINOIS 


OHIO 


17.  Peoria 

18.  Decattu- 

19.  Kankakee 

20.  Cincinnati 

21.  Columbus 

COLORADO 

22.  Denver 

ICINNESOTA 

23.  Minneapolis 

TKXAS 

24.  Amarillo 

25.  Ft.  Worth 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  nsunes  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BnRDicK)  may  be  added  as  cospwnsors 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I^do  not  believe 
there  is  any  further  debate  here,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcloit  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  orqered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  cl^rk  called  the  roll 


BYRD.  I  announce 


that  the  Senator    rom  South  Dakota 


Senator  from  Texas 


(Mr.  Bbntsen)  ,  the  [Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bn>KN)J  the  Senator  tTom 
Florida  (Mr.  Chox^  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CJhubchi  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EagiJeton),  the  Senator 
from  Kentuc^  (Mrl  Ford)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtkk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  liroxmt) ,  the  Senator 
from.  Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiima  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
80ir) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  ,  a  nd  the  Senator  from 
CTaJifomla  (Mr.  TuN^rEY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fmlher  announfce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskzll)  is  absent 
on  official  business 

I  fxirther  annouilce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Washing- 


ton (Mr.  Magnttsoni 


would  each  vote  "ye  i. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  N*w  York  (Mr,  Buck- 


ley),  the  Senator 


Fong),  the  Senat)r  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  £  enator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatiteld),  thii  Senator  from  Ne- 


vada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 


Idaho  (Mr.  McClt7R|)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Steven^)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  To^er)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico 


absent  on  official  business. 
I  further  announci ;  that,  if  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator 
(Mr.    Domenici)  , 


from  New  Mexico 
he    Senator    from 


Allen 
Baker 

Be&ll 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Bunllck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Curtla 
Dole 
Eastland 


YXA9— 36 

Pannln 

Oarn 

Ooldwater 


ChiTT 


Bayb 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkln 

Glenn 

Oravel 

Hart,  PbUip  A. 

Hatbaway 

HoUlngs 


QrlfiBn 

Hart,  ( 

Helms 

Hruskai 

Matbia- 

McClelli  [n 

Morgan 

Pack  wo  >d 

Pearson 

Percy 

NAT*— 38 

Huddle!  ton 

Humpb|«y 

Javits 

Jobnstdn 

Kenned^ 

Leahy 

Mansfle|d 

McOee 

McGovA-n 

Mclntyi  e 

Metcaif 

Mondal  i 

Moss 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 


Biden 

Bucklej 

CbUes 


and  (Mr.  Jackson) 


announce  that  the 


from  Hawaii    (Mr. 


the  Senator  from 


(Mr.  Domenzci)    is 


Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfie;  ,d)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  t^nnounced — yeas  36, 
nays  38,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote 


No.  151  Leg.l 


Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

Wmiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Yovmg 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Weicker 

Williams 
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Church 

Domenici 

Eagleton 


Pong 

Ford 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Laxalt 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClure 


Montoya 
PeU 

Stevens 

Tower 

Tunney 


So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
Ice ted 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  CJhamber? 
Will  those  Senators  wishing  to  converse 
retire  from  the  C^hamber? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  take  just  a  moment  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPAC:rE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Ci^air  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  12453. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(TuRTis)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12453)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  p^irposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
and  Mr.  Domenici  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


GRAIN    INSPECTION    REFORM   ACT 
OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3055)  to  provide 
for  U.S.  standsuxis  and  a  national  In- 
spection system  for  grain,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  amendments  which  are 
ready.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
have  his  amendment  ready? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr. 'dole.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  Dole),  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senatcxre  Hrttska  and 
BtmnicK,   proposes  and  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFIC!ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  line  2,  strike  out  "interstate 
or". 

On  page  83,  lines  3-4,  strike  out  "inter- 
state or". 

On  page  84,  between  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following:  "Persons  required  to  reg- 
ister under  this  section  shall  also  submit  to 
the  Administrator  the  information  specified 
in  clauses  (A)  through  (F)  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  business  engaged 
In  the  business  of  buying  grain  for  sale  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  In  the  business  of 
handling,  weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain 
for  sale  In  Interstate  commerce.  If,  with  re- 
spect to  such  business,  the  person  otherwise 
required  to  register  under  this  section  is  In 
a  control  relationship." 

On  page  85,  line  12,  strike  out  "Interstate 
or". 

On  page  85,  line  14,  strike  out  "Interstate 
or". 

On  page  83,  line  17,  strike  out  "grain;  or" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "grain.". 

On  page  83,  strike  out  lines  18  through  22. 

On  page  84,  strike  out  lines  15  tbrough  18, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  per- 
son  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  "control  rela- 
tionship" with  respect  to  a  business  re- 
quired to  register  under  subsection  (a)  and 
with  respect  to  applicable  interstate  busi- 
nesses if — '  ".  \ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  S.  3055^8 
reported  to  the  Senate  requires  that  all 
persons — ^with  certain  exceptions— en-^\_ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  buying  grain 
for  sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  in  the  business  of  handling, 
weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain  for 
sale  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 
Rrst,  register  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency; 
and,  second,  submit  certain  itemized  in- 
formation to  the  Administrator. 

This  amendment  would  limit  the  r^is- 
tration  requirement  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  buying  grain  for  sale 
in  foreign  commerce.  However,  any  per- 
son exporting  grain  and  otherwise  re- 
quired to  register  would  be  required  to 
disclose  their  interest  in  domestic  grain 
companies  if  their  ownership  interest 
was  10  percent  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa.  It  replaces 
amendment  No.  1604,  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  had  proposed  to  offer  at  an 
earlier  time. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  the  amendment 
Is  acceptable  and  can  be  acted  upon. 

iJli.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
myself  and  very  much  Interested  in  the 
bill  as  amended  as  we  were  in  the  bill,  we 
feel  that  this  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  others,  is  a 
very  constructive  amendment  and  will  be 
very  helpful,  and  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
strengthens  the  registration  provision;  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  all 
time  is  yielded  back,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  that  earlier  today  we  do  not 
object  to  the  thrust  of  this  amendment, 
but  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ob- 
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jects  to  and  many  Members  object  to  is 
the  requirement  that  everyone  who  had 
an  elevator  and  bought  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  had  to  file  a  report;  and  this 
will  take  care  of  the  so-called  country 
elevators  and  small  elevators  all  across 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  satisfying 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  my- 
self, and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiurther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  89,  Une  22,  before  ''State"  insert 
"private  inspection  agency  or  the". 

On  page  89,  line  23,  after  "thereof"  insert 
the  following,  "at  not  to  exceed  maximum 
rates  set  by  the  Administrator." 

On  page  90,  line  15,  before  "State"  insert 
"private  inspection  agency  or  the". 

On  page  90,  line  20,  before  "State"  insert 
"private  inspection  agency  or  the". 

On  page  91,  line  17,  before  "State"  insert 
'private  Inspection  agency  or  the". 

On  page  91,  line  22,  before  "State"  Insert 
"private  Inspection  agency  or". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  provide  to  the 
employees  of  private  industry,  whose 
jobs  will,  in  effect,  be  expropriated  by 
this  amendment,  the  same  protection 
that  employees  of  State  agencies,  whose 
jobs  are  expropriated,  would  have  imder 
the  bill  as  presently  written. 

Under  the  bill  as  presently  written  an 
employee  of  a  State  agency,  whose  job  is 
taken  away  by  the  effect  of  this  law, 
would  be  entitled  to  retirement  benefits. 
In  other  words,  he  would  be  able  to 
change  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  same  number  of  years  he  has  with 
the  private  agency,  provided  he  pays  into 
the  Federal  Government  the  smiount  of 
money  in  his  retirement  account,  his 
other  seniority  rights,  his  right  to  sick 
leave,  insurance,  et  cetera. 

The  bill  was  silent  as  to  employees  of 
private  inspection  firms.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  simply  give  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  private  inspection  firm 
that  same  right,  subject  to  one  caveat, 
and  that  is  that  the  administrator  has  the 
right  to  set  maximum  rates  pay  at  which 
they  would  transfer  over;  that  Is  to  say. 
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that  the  administrator  need  not  employ 
anyone  from  private  industry;  he  can 
pick  and  choose  among  the  employees 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  employ,  but  If 
he  does  employ  someone,  then  he  must 
employ  him  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that 
he  had  imder  the  private  Inspection 
firm,  provided  that  he  has  a  right  to  set 
a  maximum  rate  so  that  those  who  have 
excessive  rates  of  pay  may  not  be  able  to 
transfer  over  an  excessive  rate  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  the 
reason  for  that  proviso  is  that  In  some 
of  the  private  inspection  f^rvas  there 
were  Individuals  who  earned  $50,000  or 
$60,000,  or  more,  a  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  here  is  now  that  the  responsible 
officer,  the  secretary  or  the  administra- 
tors who  we  have  imder  the  bill,  has  the 
power  to  set  maximum  pay  levels. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 

So,  for  example,  with  middle-income 
people,  let  us  say  a  man  Is  making  $15,- 
000  now  with  a  private  firm.  If  he  Is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Inspection  agency,  then  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  that  $15,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  were  maldng  $70,000,  to  pick  a 
figure,  then  the  administrator  would 
have  the  right  to  set  a  maximum  rate 
which,  let  us  say,  might  be  $25,000,  and 
the  $70,000  man  would  not  be  entitled 
then  to  the  $70,000  if  he  were  employed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  members  of  the 
committee  and  also  it  has  been  gone  over 
with  by  our  technical  people  on  the  staff. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  feels  about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  the  addition  of  the 
words  "not  to  exceed  a  maximum  rate 
set  by  the  administrator,"  It  Is  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  With 
that  addition  we  eliminate  what  could 
be  a  very  serious  problem  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  properly 
pointed  out,  some  are  making  on  a  com- 
mission basis  $40,000,  $50,000.  or  $100.- 
000  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  is  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  this?  Out  of  whose  pocket  will  the 
pay  come? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  pay  will  come 
out  of  the  fees  that  will  be  charged  for 
the  inspection  service,  because  ultimately 
this  service  will  pay  for  Itself.  There  are 
charges  made  for  the  Inspection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Until  we  get  to  "ulti- 
mately," does  it  mean  the  taxpayers' 
money? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Each  year  there  will 
be  fees  collected  to  pay  for  whatever  serv- 
ice is  required. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  see.  But  you  say  they 
could  be  making  $25,000.  What  if  they 
made  it  $60,000?  Then  who  pays  the  bill? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  they 
could  not  do  that,  because  that  would 
mean  that  all  the  Federal  levels  would 
have  to  come  up  to  that  maximum  level, 
and  there  are  rates,  already  established 
under  the  classifications  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  those  rates  would  be  the 
maximum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  understand  that 
we  have  this  guarantee  Irre^>ective  of 
this  amenxlment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 

B(r.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  precisely 
what  the  proviso  is  for.  The  proviso  says 
this  "at  not  to  exceed  maximum  rates 
set  by  the  Administrator."  So  the  Admin- 
istrator sets  the  maximum  rates  of  pay 
and  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  maximum 
rates  of  pay  have  to  be  within  the  CIvU 
Service  system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  expected  that 
would  be,  yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  It  has  to 
be  within  the  CivU  Service  CtMnmlssion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  not  say 
consonant  with  the  ClvU  Service  Oom- 
mission  rates?  I  mean,  because  the  way 
this  amendment  is  written  the  sky  could 
be  the  limit.  The  sky  could  be  the  limit. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  It  says 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  Inhibition 
in  going  any  distance  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  amendment.  So  the  Senator 
says  not  to  exceed  the  top  rates  pred- 
icated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  completely 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about, 
the  rates  are  paid  for  and  th«e  is  a 
schedule  for  Inspectors  already  set  In 
public  law,  and  there  is  that  maximum 
rate.  What  the  Senator  is  saying  Is  what 
private  employees  who  are  presently  In 
the  Inspection  system  if  brought  Into  the 
Federal  system  would  be  eligible  to  come 
up  to  the  maximum  rate  that  Is  In  the 
current  law  as  to  pay  scales  for  Inspec- 
tors in  the  Federal  Inspection  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  understand 
the  amendment  that  way. 

Is  that  what  the  amendment  does? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct.  In 
other  words,  tiiey  will  be  within  the  Fed- 
eral structure  and  within  the  maximum 
permissible  rates.  We  do  not  want  some- 
one who  is  now  making  $15,000  a  year, 
who  has  dcme  a  good  job  all  the  while 
and  wants  to  come  Into  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, to  be  told  he  has  to  take  a  pay  cut 
for  the  privilege  of  having  his  Job  ex- 
propriated and  brought  over  Into  the 
Federal  service.  Tba,t  Is  all  this  does. 

We  are  not  trying  to  take  care  of  any- 
one at  $50,000,  $60,000,  or  $70,000,  and 
that  Is  tiie  reascm  for  the  proviso.  So  the 
administrator  sets  the  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
his  proviso? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  "At  not  to  ex- 
ceed rpftTjmiim  rates  set  by  the  admin- 
istrator." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  those  rates  set 
by  the  administrator  must  be  within 
the  salary  structure  that  Is  applicable 
under  current  law  relating  to  Federal 
iiisDcctoirs 

ISi.  PASTORE.  With  this  under- 
standing. I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  administrator 
need  not  employ  these  men  as  well;  so 
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becatise 


fhere  is  double 
Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY 
ploy  them,  he  will 
rate  structure,  and 
nalized  simply 
private  structure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY 
tor  from  Rhode 
tlon,  because  it 
I  think  needs 

Mr.  President,  on 
mlttee,   I  am 
amendment  as  we 
as  it  h£is  been 
prepared  to  yield 
my  time.  I  believe 
on  the  committee  fee  1 

Mr.  JOHNSTON, 
guished  Senators 
sas,  and  Iowa;  and 
ployees  in  Louisiana 

Mr.  President,  I 
malnder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING 
on   the   amendment 
back. 

The  question  is 
amendment. 

The  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  Senator  from 
amendment? 


prot  iction  so  far  as  that 


But  if  he  does  em- 

limploy  them  in  the 

iiey  will  not  be  pe- 

they  were  in  the 


Island 

clarj  Qed 

legisla  iye 

t,  on  bell 

prepi  ired 

hwe 

speci  aed 

ba;k 

thit 


from 


That  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  Sena- 
for  his  interven- 
a  matter  which 
history, 
behalf  of  the  com- 
to  accept  the 
discussed  it  and 
here,  and  I  am 
the  remainder  of 
all  other  Senators 
the  same, 
thank  the  distin- 
Mlnnesota,  Kan- 
i^veral  hundred  em- 
do  the  same, 
yield  back  the  re- 

OFPICER.  All  time 
has   been   yielded 

4n  agreeing  to  the 

^*as  agreed  to. 
Mr.  President,  does 
Kansas    have    an 


AMEKDMEm     NO.    1605 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  ftesident,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  160  >. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be 

The  second  assist^t 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  Xrom 
himself  and  Senator 
DICK,  and  Senator 
roent  No.  1605. 


Hrui  ;ka 


The  amendment  is 


oub 


out 


On  page  43.  strike 

On  page  43,  line  20, 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  43,  strike 

On  page  43,  line  24, 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  3, 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  7, 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

On  page  44,  line  10, 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  13, 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  16, 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  18, 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  44,  line  20, 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  45,  line  5. 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  7 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "( 

On  page  45,  Une  8, 
"Agency"    and    insert 
words  "Department  of 

On  page  45,  lines  8 
word    "Administrator" 
thereof  the  word 

On  page  45,  Une  10 
"Administrator"  and 
the  word  "Secretary" 

On  page  45,  Une  10 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ' 

On  page  45,  Une  15, 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
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OFFICER.     "Hie 
stated. 

legislative  clerk 


Kansas 


(Mr.  Dole)  ,  for 

f^ouNG,  Senator  Bub- 

,  proposes  amend - 


IS  follows: 

lines  17  through  19. 
strike  out  "(c)"  and 

(b)". 

lines  22  and  23. 
strike  out  "(e)"  and 

(c)". 

strike  out  "(f)"  and 

"(d)". 

strike  out  "(g)"  and 
•(e)". 
strike  out  "(h)"  and 

if)". 

strike  out  "(1)"  and 
^•(g)". 

strike  out  "6"  and 

4". 

out  "(J)"  and  in- 
D". 
strike  out  "(k)"  and 

(1)". 

Istrlke  out  the  word 
lisert  In  Ueu  thereof 


st|1kei 

( 


sti  Ike  out  "(1)"  and  In- 

■■-  )". 

strike  out  the  word 
In  Ueu  thereof  the 
Agriculture". 
nd  9,  strike  out  the 
and  Insert  in  Ueu 
Secretary". 

strike  out  the  word 
l^isert  In  Ueu  thereof 


strike  out  "13"  and 
12". 

itrlke  out  "(m)"  and 
(k)". 


On  page  45,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  line  19,  strike  out  "(n)"  ana 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) ". 

On  page  45,  Une  23,  strike  out  "(o)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(m) ". 

On  page  45,  Unes  24  and  25,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  45,  Une  25,  strike  out  "8,  9,  and 
11"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "7,  8,  and  10". 
On  page  46,  Une  3,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  line  5,  strike  out  "(p)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(n)". 

On  page  46,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  line  8,  strike  out  "(q)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(o) ". 

On  page  46,  line  12,  strike  out  "(r)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(p) ". 

On  page  46,  line  15,  strike  out  "(s)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(q) ". 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  "(t)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(r)". 

On  page  46,  line  21,  strike  out  "(u)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(s) ". 

On  page  47,  line  1,  strike  out  "(v)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(t) ". 

On  page  47,  Une  4,  strike  out  "(w)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(u) ". 

On  page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Secretary". 

On  page  47,  line  9,  strike  out  "{%)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "  ( v) ". 

On  page  47,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  47,  Une  14,  strike  out  "(y)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(w) ". 

On  page  47,  Unes  17  and  18,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  47,  line  22,  strike  out  "(z)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(x)". 

On  page  48,  strike  out  Unes  9  through  21. 

On  page  48,  Une  23,  strike  out  "6"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  48,  Une  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  49,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary." 

On  page  49,  Une  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  49,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  49,  line  22,  strike  out  "6"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  49,  line  23,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  50,  line  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  50,  Unes  24  and  25,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  51,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  51,  line  9,  strike  out  "13"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  51,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"AdnUnlstrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  51,  line  15.  strike  out  "7"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  51,  line  17,  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  52,  Une  15,  strike  out  "8"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "7". 

On  page  52,  Une  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 


On  page  52,  line  17,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  52,  line  18,  strike  out  "6"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  52,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary".  ' 

On  page  52,  line  25,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  63,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  Une  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Department   of  Agriculture". 

On  page  53,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the   word   "Secretary". 

On  page  53,  Une  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  54,  Une  1,  strikts  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  Une  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  Une  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  54,  line  15,  strike  out  "11"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

On  page  54,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  56,  line  4,  strike  out  "9"  and  In* 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "8". 

On  page  55,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  55,  line  5,  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  55,  line  7,  strike  out  "6"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  55,  Une  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  55,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there<rf 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  55,  iine  12,  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  55,  line  14,  strike  out  "8"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7". 

On  page  55,  line  18,  strike  out  "5"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  55,  Une  24,  strike  out  "12"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  56,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  66,  Une  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  AgricultTire". 

On  page  56,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thenoi 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  tbettot 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 
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On  page  66,  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "D^artment  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  67,  Une  2,  strike  out  "11"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

On  page  57,  Une  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  57,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  AgricxUture". 

On  page  58,  Une  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  line  15,  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "0". 

On  page  58,  line  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  line  12,  strike  out  "H"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

On  page  59,  Une  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  59,  Une  15,  strike  out  "8  and  9 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  and  8". 

On  page  60,  line  2,  strike  out  "16"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

On  page  60,  Une  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretury". 

On  page  60,  Une  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  60,  line  22,  strike  out  "8  and  9" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'7  and  8". 

On  page  61,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agrlcvdture". 

On  page  81,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out 
the  word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  Unes  20  and  21,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  ""Secretary". 

On  page  81,  Une  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  61,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  'TJepartment  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  61,  Une  24,  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  61,  Une  26,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  Une  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  line  16,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  Une  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  Une  22,  strike  out  "12"  and 
Ihsert  in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 


On  page  62,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  63,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  63,  line  8,  strike  out  "26"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "26". 

On  page  63,  Unes  12  and  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  63,  Une  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  AgrlCTilture". 

On  page  63,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  63,  Une  23,  strike  out  "13"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  63,  Une  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  Une  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
"Secretary". 

On  page  64,  Une  23,  stxlke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  Une  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  Une  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  65,  Une  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  65,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  6,  strike  out  the  wcHrd 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Department  of  Agriculture". 

On  page  66,  Une  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  tberecrf  the  words 
"Department  of  Agriciilture". 

On  page  66,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  66,  Une  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  "14"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "13". 

On  page  67,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  Une  19,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  each  time  it  appears  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thaitef 
the  word  "Secretary".  ' 

On  page  67,  Unes  24  and  25,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  68,  Une  2,  strike  out  "18"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  68,  Une  7,  strike  out  "16"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  68.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 


"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thweof 
the  word  "Secretary*. 

On  page  68,  Une  19,  strike  out  "IS"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  69,  Une  5.  strike  oat  "19"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "18". 

On  page  69,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  69,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  there<tf 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  69,  Une  22.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "SecretarT". 

On  page  69,  line  25,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  lines  8  amd  4,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ilea 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  {Mge  70,  Une  18,  strike  out  "22"  and 
InserTin  Ueu  thereof  "21". 

On  page  70,  Une  18.  strike  out  "16"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "16". 

On  page  70,  lines  18  and  10,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  lne«:t  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  70,  line  19,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "12". 

On  page  70,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  3,  strike  oust  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71,  Une  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

Qn  page  71.  line  13.  strike  out  "17"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "16". 
*    On  page  71.  line  17,  strike  oot  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  71.  lines  24  and  26,  strike  out 
the  word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  72,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  72.  Une  10.  strike  out  "or  the 
Administrator". 

On  page  72,  line  22,  strike  out  "or  the 
Administrator". 

On  page  73,  line  2.  strike  out  "21  and  22" 
and  Inseii;  in  lieu  thereof  "20  and  91". 

On  page  73,  line  4,  strike  out  "18"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  therec^  "17". 

On  page  73,  line  12,  strike  out  Vb»  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  75,  Unes  11  and  12,  strike  out  "6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  18,  16.  or  IT'  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  16,  at  16". 

On  page  75,  Une  24,  strike  out  "19"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "18". 

On  page  75,  line  25,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  76,  line  6,  strike  out  "18"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "17". 

On  page  76,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  76,  Une  16,  strike  out  "16"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  76,  Une  18,  strike  out  "20"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "19". 

On  page  77,  line  2,  strike  out  "21"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

On  page  77,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  77,  Une  16,  strike  out  the  word 
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"Administrator"  and  Ina  trt  in  lieu  thereof 
the   word    "Secretary". 

On  page  77.  line  18,  srlke  out  "14"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "13" 

On  page  77,  line  23,  8l  rike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insrt  In  lieu  thereof 
the    wor*  "Secretary". 

On  page  78,  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
■Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the    word    "Secretary". 

On  page  78,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insirt  In  lieu  thereof 
the   word    "Sepretary". 

On  page  79.  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Inart  In  lieu  thereof 
the    word    "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  lns<rt  In  lieu  thereof 
the    word    "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  Une  22,  si  rike  out  "22"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "21". 

On  page  79,  lines  22  an(  1  23,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  aid  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secreiary". 

On  page  80,  Une  1,  stike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  ins«rt  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  line  6,  stike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  lns<rt  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  lns4rt  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  80,  lines  17  an<  1  18,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  aid  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secreiary". 

On  page  80,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  ins<rt  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  81,  line  6,  stike  out  the  word 
"'Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  81,  line  18,  strike  out  "23"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "22". 

On  page  81,  lines  18  an([  19,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  aud  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  line  1,  stlke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  line  6,  stilke  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  Une  9,  strik  e  out  "him  or". 

On  page  82.  lines  12  ant .  13,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  aikd  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82,  Une  22,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  82.  Une  24,  strike  out  "24"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "23". 

On  page  82,  Une  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insdrt  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  83.  line  24,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  84,  line  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  line  4,  stike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  85,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  atd  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secrets  ry". 

On  page  85,  Une  15,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  21,  sirike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  1,  stike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 
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On  page  86,  Une  4,  strike  out  the  wordu 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  86,  Une  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretewy". 

On  page  86,  line  14,  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert    In    Ueu    thereof    "11". 

On  page  86,  line  18,  strike  out  "25"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "24". 

On  page  87,  Une  10,  strike  out  "26"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "25". 

On  page  87,  line  12,  strike  out  "21"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

On  page  87,  Une  14,  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  87,  line  19,  strike  out  "5"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  88,  Une  1,  strike  out  "12"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  88,  Une  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  Une  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  strike  out  lines  8  through  12. 

On  page  88,  line  IS,  strike  out  "8"  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  88,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln 
Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States". 

On  page  88,  line  22.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  88,  Une  24.  strike  out  "4"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "8". 

On  page  88,  Unes  24  and  26,  strike  out 
the  words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Oraln  Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States". 

On  page  89,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words 
'Federal  Oraln  Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture". 

On  page  89,  Une  10,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  92,  line  3,  strike  out  "5"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  92,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "Federal  Oraln  Inspection  Agency  of 
the". 

On  page  92,  line  10,  strike  out  "6"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "5".  ~ 

On  page  92,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln 
Inspection  Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States". 

On  page  93,  line  2.  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  93,  line  3,  strike  out  "6"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  93,  strike  out  Unes  8  through  13. 

On  page  93.  Une  16,  strike  out  "8"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "6". 

On  page  93.  line  21,  strike  out  the  words 
"Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln  Inspec- 
tion Agency"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States". 

On  page  94.  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  94,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Secreteiry". 

On  page  94,  Une  30.  strike  out  the  word 


"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Seea-etary". 

On  page  94.  Une  28,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "United  States  Department  ot  AgtU 
culture". 

On  page  04,  line  26,  strike  out  the  ward 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbsnoC 
the  word  "Secretary". 

On  page  96,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"Agency"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Department". 

On  page  96,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  the 
word  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Uea 
thereof  the  word  "Seeantary". 

On  page  96,  line  14.  strike  ofut  "9"  and  In* 
sert  in  Ueu  thereof  "7". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  section  4  of 
S.  3055  provides  for  a  separate  Federal 
grain  Inspection  agency  to  administer 
the  amended  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act. 
This  amendment  would  delete  the  sepa- 
rate agency  provision  from  the  bUL 

0T7FLICATIOW  OT  (UUtVUXES 

The  amendment  is  offered  because  a 
new  agency  would  mean  needless  dupli- 
cation of  services  already  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service — ^AMS — of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Duplication  inevitably  results  in  need- 
less overhead  requiring  additional  man- 
power and  expense.  For  example,  some 
functions  in  tiie  grain  and  transporta- 
tion and  warehouse  divisions  in  AMS 
would  have  to  be  retained  there  as  well 
as  included  in  the  new  agency.  Addi- 
tional administrative  costs  for  this  new 
agency  would  be  at  least  $1.5  million  per 
year  according  to  USDA.  The  split  pro- 
E>osed  would  require  coordination  be- 
tween AMS  and  the  new  agency,  even 
though  the  two  agencies  would  have  dif- 
ferent overall  responsibilities  and  pro- 
gram objectives.  IneflBciencies  which  are 
so  prevalent  in  other  areas  where  Federal 
programs  overlap  should  be  sufl5cient 
evidence  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  grain  inspection. 

AMS  HAS  NXCESSABT  PERSONNEL 

The  AMS  at  present  is  responsible  for 
several  acts  which  relate  to  grain.  These 
include  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act, 
the  U.S.  Warehouse  Act,  the  Federal 
Seed  Act,  the  Plant  Variety  Protection 
Act,  and  certain  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1946.  But  a 
new  agency  such  as  one  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 7  would  require  manpower  for  three 
service  divisions — personnel,  administra- 
tion, and  finance — which  are  already  at 
least  partially  available  in  AMS.  Current 
estimates  are  that  100  new  service  per- 
sonnel would  be  needed  if  the  Federal 
Government  takes  over  inspection  and 
weighing  activities  and  administers  it 
through  AMS.  A  new  agency  would  re- 
quire 160  additional  service  personnel. 

AOOrnONAL  BITSEAUCRACT 

Currently,  there  are  separate  grain  di- 
visions in  a  number  of  the  Individual 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Each  carries  out  Important  func- 
tions relative  to  grain.  A  fourth  grain  di- 
vision so  Isolated  would  add  complexity 
to  the  current  coordination  efforts  and 
decisionmaking.  In  the  future,  under  this 
provision,  coordination  with  other  com- 
modity functions  for  efficiency  and  ef- 
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fectlveness  would  necessitate  congres- 
sional change  in  the  law. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready has  inspection  responsibilities  for 
other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Experience  with  these  com- 
modities would  Indicate  there  is  no  need 
to  establish  a  near-autonomous  agency 
for  grain,  since  inspection  for  other 
commodities  has  proceeded  with  relative 
efficiency  within  the  current  USDA 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas emphasizes  that  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  stop  some  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  Federal  Government. 
Almost  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
said  at  some  time  in  this  session  that 
we  should  cut  down  duplication,  cut  down 
the  costs,  cut  down  overhead.  At  the 
same  time,  we  trot  in  with  one  bill  after 
another  to  create  a  new  division  within 
an  agency  or  some  new  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
believe  that  a  new  agency  is  needed.  I 
am  simply  suggesting  and  hoping  that 
the  Senate  will  act  in  accordance  with 
my  suggestion  and  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion for  a  separate  grain  inspection 
agmcy  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
AMS,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
So  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  there  has 
been  no  complaint  about  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  they  would  not  administer 
properly  whatever  law  is  passed  by  Ctm- 
gress.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  hi 
the  interest  of  budgetary  responsibility 
to  add  another  layer. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  a  matter  that  was  discussed  in 
committee;  and  like  most  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  have  been  con- 
troversial, there  is  merit  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

The  reason  why  the  committee  finally 
came  down  for  the  separate,  Independent, 
or  autonomous  administrator  for  grain 
inspection  is  because  of  the  history  of 
grain  inspection  activities  within  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  understand, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  stated, 
the  Agricultural  Mariieting  Service  has 
inspection  responsibilities  over  a  num- 
ber of  commodities.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  AMS  was  very  derelict 
insofar  as  the  inspection  service  was  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  grain.  That  record 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  is  baslcsilly  a  very  good  in- 
strumentality of  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. But  when  it  came  to  its  inspec- 
tion responsibilities  for  grain,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  export  commodity,  it 
did  not  fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  it  should  have. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the 
$21  billion  of  exports  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  for  last  year,  $12.4  bil- 
lion to  $13  billion  was  in  the  field  of 
grain  alone,  and  this  Is  a  very  big  respon- 
sibility. 

What  we  have  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  not  add  many  new  Government 
officials.  We  are  proposing  a  reorganiza- 
tion within  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Sendee.  We  are  proposing  an  adminis- 
trator for  the  purpose  of  grain  inspection 


and  weighing  along  the  lines  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  rural  electricity.  The 
REA  Administrator  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed by  Hie  Senate.  He  would  have  a 
special,  autonomous  relationship  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  imder 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  but  his  nomination  must 
be  brought  to  the  Senate,  and  there  must 
be  hearings  and  confirmation.  He  is  ac- 
countable to  Congress  because  of  his  very 
special  functions  in  the  field  of  REA,  and 
this  administrator  would  be  accountable 
to  Congress  because  of  the  unique  pn*- 
lems  to  relate  to  grain  inspection.  It 
would  be  a  reorganization  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  establishing  an 
administrator  for  grain  Inspection,  the 
Federal  Grain  Administrator.  That  man 
and  his  division  would  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  the  train- 
ing, for  establishing  the  recruiting,  for 
establishing  the  supervisicxi  of  all  Fed- 
eral inspection  employees.  That  admin- 
istrator would  have  the  responsibility  to 
Congress  to  give  us  periodic  reports,  as 
I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  so 
that  we  would  know  what  the  compalnts 
are,  so  that  we  would  know  how  those 
complaints  were  being  disposed  of  and 
how  they  were  being  reconciled  or 
settled.  We  would  have  a  much  better 
control  over  the  situation. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  leave  it  in  the 
AMS  as  now  constituted,  I  think  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  has  been  developed  as  a  very 
serious  problem  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection. In  the  bill  as  written,  this  ad- 
ministrator will  have  many  responsibili- 
ties. He  will  have  responsibilities  for 
terminal  elevators.  He  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  export  ports.  He  will  have 
responsibility  for  recruitment  and  train- 
ing, for  supervision.  He  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions that  will  relate  to  the  smaller  ele- 
vators, where  there  are  private  inspec- 
tors as  well  as  State  inspectors. 

I  believe  we  need  an  administrator  who 
is  Independent,  who  is  able  to  do  his  job 
without  any  political  interference,  who 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  farmers,  who 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  export  mar- 
kets, who  has  a  responsibility  to  our  for- 
eign customers,  and.  above  all,  who  Is 
accoimtable  to  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  bill 
the  provision  for  a  separate  grain  In- 
spection agency.  It  would  leave  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  critically  Important 
grain  inspection  function  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Let  us  lo(A  at  the 
justifications  that  have  been  offered  here 
on  the  floor  and  In  the  rvpoxX  for  strik- 
ing this  separate  agency. 

One  reason  that  has  been  given  is  that 
this  separate  agoicy  would  cause  need- 
less duplication  of  services  that  are  al- 
ready provided  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  of  the  Department.  Pro- 
ponents argue  further  that  "a  fourth 
grain  division  in  the  USDA.  so  isolated, 


would  add  complexity  to  the  current  co- 
ordination and  decisionmaking  func- 
tions." Tlior  atsue  further  that  experi- 
ence Indicates  no  need  for  a  separate 
agency  for  grain,  since  Inspection  of 
other  commodities  has  proceeded  with 
relative  efficiency  within  the  current 
structure.  Let  us  analyze  tibose  very 
briefly. 

Is  anyone  persuaded  that  we  need  no 
separate  agency  for  grain  inspection  be- 
cause Inspection  of  other  commodities 
has  no  such  agency?  Tliere  is  in  fact  a 
separate  agency  for  meat  and  poultry 
inspection.  This  service  also  was  once  in 
AMS  and  was  shifted  to  a  new  agency, 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  several  years  ago. 

Tixe  proponents  of  the  amendment  are 
fearful  of  duplication  and  overls4>.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  attonptlng  to  take 
forceful  and  meaningful  steps  to  deal 
with  a  system  ridden  with  scandal  and 
Incompetence.  To  do  so.  it  is  necessary 
to  elevate  the  inuMrtance  of  this  function 
so  that  it  is  a  full-time  responsibility 
of  a  high  Federal  officer,  one  who  has 
access  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  necessary,  and  who,  in 
turn.  Is  accessible  and  remonsible  to  Con- 
gress, as  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  in- 
dicated. This  responsibility  If  far  too 
great  to  be  left  to  middle  manae^ent 
in  one  of  the  vast  bureaus  of  the  USDA. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this  effort  to 
-restore  credibility  to  the  U.S.  grain  trade, 
we  need  an  agency  with  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendence necessary  to  enforce  the  law  in 
this  very  sensitive  area.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  not  had  such  enforcement  in  the 
past.  TaaX  is  clear.  We  need  it  badly, 
and  we  shall  never  get  it  if  we  delegate 
grain  inspection  to  the  d^iths  of  the 
bureaucracy,  as  AMS  has  dcme  and  as 
proponents  of  this  amendmoit  would  do. 

It  is  instructive,  in  fact,  to  look  at  how 
far  down  the  (diain  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  del^:ated  responsibility 
for  grain  inspection,  even  today,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  system  was  foimd 
to  be  full  of  scandal  and  incompetence. 
One  would  think  he  would  pull  that  re- 
sponsiUlity  into  his  own  office,  to  be  sure 
that  It  is  now.  at  least,  bdng  properly 
done.  He  has  not  In  f  act»  let  us  look  to 
see  where  the  responsibility  in  the  present 
system  really  lies. 

First,  the  Secretary  now  delegates  that 
authority  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  who, 
in  turn,  delegates  it  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  AMS.  who,  in  turn,  delegates  it  to 
the  Director  of  the  Grain  Division,  who 
in  turn,  delegates  it  to  the  chief  of  the 
Grain  Inspection  Branch,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  do  the  Job.  So  giain  inspection 
is  now  four  steps  removed  from  the  Sec- 
retwy's  office.  Mr.  President,  after  all  we 
have  seen,  and  given  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  grain  trade  to  our  economy, 
that  is  Just  not  good  enough.  Grain  in- 
spection must  be  tlie  sole  concern  of  a 
new  agency. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  say 
the  agency  would  be  a  vast  new  bureau- 
cracy. In  fact.  It  would  have  a  charter 
similar  to  the  REA,  as  Senator  Hum- 
phrey has  said,  which  has  worked  very 
well  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  new  agency  would  be  em- 
ployees of  the  USDA  in  any  case,  trans- 
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f erred  from  the  present  Grain  Division. 
The  cost  would  be  similar,  either  with  or 
without  the  new  agincy.  We  are  not 
creating  any  new  bureaucracy.  We  are 
simply  instituting  a  sensible  and  essen- 
tial reorganization  in  the  USDA  to  han- 
dle new  authorities  and  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  this  criticil  area. 

So,  Mr.  President,  \te  must  remember 
that  grain  is,  by  far,  o  it  most  important 
export  comniodlty.  It  s  by  far  our  most 
troubled  commodity.  :  t  clearly  •  deserves 
the  special  attention  that  only  a  sepa- 
rate agency  can  provi  ie.  I  strongly  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  this  amend- 
ment was  considered  In  the  committee. 
As  the  Senator  from  kansas  suggested, 
in  line  with  the  previous  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  if  It  is  so  good  for  the 
ports,  it  ought  to  be  g  x>d  for  the  inland 
terminals.  If  it  Ir  so  gopd  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate grain  inspection  agency,  we  ought 
to  apply  it  to  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
I  do  not  want  to  ap)ly  it  just  to  the 
wheat  States.  I  want  o  apply  it  also  to 
the  rice  States,  the  cot  »n  States  and  the 
tobacco  States.  Maybe  we  ought  to  apply 
It  to  potato  States  also 

It  seems  to  me,  as  w  is  said  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  ciu-reni  organization  of 
AMS,  I  think,  offers  thfc  most  economical 
and  functional  imlt  possible. 

The  Department  of]  Agriculture — and 
I  do  not  suggest  they  are  always  right, 
but  neither  are  they  always  wrong — sug- 
gests that  if  we  do  tn 
about  5  new  divisions 
sions,  weighing  and  I 
service  divisions — personnel,  administra- 
tive services,  and  financial  services — as 
well  as  special  staffs.  To  do  this,  we  are 
going  to  add  at  least  MO  new  personnel. 

Assuming  that  evermhing  is  as  bad  as 
the  Senator  from  lowk  says  it  is,  and  I 
doubt  that,  but  assim^ng  everjrthing  in 
the  grain  Inspection  service  is  as  bad  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  suggests,  we  hope 
to  correct  it  by  passii  g  this  legislation. 
It  should  be  tightened  up.  It  should  be 
strengthened.  But  It  1  s  not  the  disaster 
painted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

If  we  are  going  to  re^  amp  every  agency 
and  every  department  every  time  some- 
body is  indicated,  we  s.re  going  to  spend 
all  of  our  time  In  this  Qhamber  changing 
everything  in  Government  and  some 
things  outside  of  Government.  If  it  Is 
such  a  great  idea  to  ha  ve  such  an  agency 
as  a  separate  grain  Inu^pection  agency, 
then  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wlU  offer 
an  amendment  to  let  it  apply  to  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  everything  else  in 
this  country. 

I  find  that  sometim  js  we  are  accused 
of  protecting  our  panchlal  Interests.  It 
seems  to  this  Senatoi  that  it  is  about 
time  to  protect  some  of  the  interests  from 
more  and  more  Federal  Government. 
Here  we  have  a  classic  i  sxample  of  a  prob- 
lem which  we  are  tryi  ag  to  meet  by  the 
creation  of  another  agsncy.  The  Senator 
from  Blansas  does  noi  read  that  to  the 
trend  in  America  toda^  or  the  philosophy 
or  attitude  of  the  Am  ?rican  people.  But 
it  still  prevaUs  by  a  ve  t  narrow  margin, 
as  I  look  at  the  last  rote  In  this  body. 

I  hope  that  the  aiiendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  share  the  view  of , the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  ant  certainly  Senator 


Httmphrey,  Senator  Bellmon,  and  some 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
that  we  need  to  tighten  up  the  system. 
We  want  to  prevent  abuses  and  fraud, 
protect  the  producer,  protect  the  con- 
simier,  and  protect  the  buyer  overseas. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  collapse  because 
there  have  been  some  indictments  and 
let  the  Federal  Government  do  every- 
thing. It  just  does  not  seem  possible  for 
this  Senator  to  paint  such  a  rosy  picture 
of  what  we  can  accomplish  if  we  estab- 
lish just  one  more  Federal  agency,  when 
we  have  probably  gotten  to  the  root  of 
the  problem. 

The  difficulty  now  is  that  there  have 
been  so  many  different  divisions  and 
agencies  within  agencies  and  depart- 
ments within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  that  is  probably  the  difficulty 
today.  Let  us  not  create  another  one.  Let 
us  give  everyone  a  chance  at  least  to 
improve  the  present  program  or  improve 
the  legislation  which  passes  Congress 
and  is  signed  by  the  President. 

As  this  Senator  said  earlier.  President 
Ford  said  recently  in  his  speech  In 
Texas — and  he  makes  a  nimiber  of  those 
speeches  in  Texas  these  days — that  he 
would  veto  S.  3055  in  its  present  form, 
the  so-called  Humphrey-Clark  bill.  I 
commend  President  Ford  for  that.  He 
wants  to  tighten  up  the  system;  we  all 
want  that.  But  let  us  not.  In  the  process, 
create  another  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  here  about  what  President 
Ford  is  going  to  do.  He  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  a  lot  about  that  inspection 
system.  But  we  will  debate  that  In  time. 

I  love  to  argue  with  my  friend  from 
Elansas.  He  is  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  tre- 
mendous advocate  for  his  party's  point 
of  view.  It  is  just  too  bad  he  does  not 
have  more  facts  on  which  to  base  the 
rhetoric.  But  on  the  basis  of  what  I  just 
said,  and  the  Senator  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  rest  of  his  time,  if  it  will  expe- 
dite the  action  of  the  Senate,  I  yield  back 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  But  he  said  we  wUl  debate 
later.  Let  us  debate  now.  He  may  not  be 
here  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  may  be 
running. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  even  walk- 
ing now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tJie  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abottrezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware (Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chii.es)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kch- 
NEDY),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGNtrsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunnet)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 84 

AUen 

Pannln 

Pearson 

Baker 

Gam 

Percy 

BeaU 

Goldwater 

Both 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Schweiker 

Brock 

Hart,  Gary 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brooke 

Heims 

Scott, 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

WUliam  L. 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mathias 

Taft 

Case 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Dole 

Pack  wood 
NATS— 89 

Young 

Bayh 

HoUings 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

aark 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Riblcoff 

CvUver 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McTntyre 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

Stone 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hart,  PhUlp  A 

Moss 

Talmadge 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aboures'^ 

Fong 

Lcnat 

Bartlett 

Ford 

Long 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Magnuson 

Biden 

Hartke 

McClure 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Montoya 
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So  Mr,  Dole's  amendment  (No.  1605) 
was  rejected. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   President,  I 


move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
CD  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senator  Burdick,  and  Senator 
Hruska  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  93,  line  24,  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one  year". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  can  say  this  In  one 
sentence.  This  amendment  would  simply 
lengthen  the  period  for  the  enactment 
of  the  federalization  of  inspection  at  all 
ports  from  6  months  to  12  months. 

It  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  the  present  provisions  of  S.  3055 
pertaining  to  the  federalization  of  in- 
spection and  weighing  at  all  ports  would 
become  effective  in  October  or  November 
during  the  feedgrain  harvest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  genuine  concern  that  tran- 
sition to  Federal  insi>ection  and  weighing 
at  that  time  could  provide  considerable 
confusion  and  possibly  costly  delays  that 
would  force  down  the  prices  paid  to 
farmers. 

For  years,  during  harvest  periods, 
whether  wheat  or  feed  grains,  we  have  all 
seen  the  shortage  of  boxcars  and  other 
transportation  equipment.  If  tliis  transi- 
tion to  Federal  jurisdiction  should 
further  complicate  such  delays,  it  could 
be  disastrous  to  farm  prices.  My  amend- 
ment would  merely  delay  enactment  of 
this  federalization  for  an  additional  6 
months  In  order  to  assure  an  orderly 
transition  and  I  would  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  see  to  it  that 
the  transition  would  be  accomplished  as 
early  next  year  as  possible  between  the 
two  harvest  periods. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  a  value  in  the  sense  that 
the  6 -month  period  might  interfere  with 
the  harvest. 

We  will  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference. I  want  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand that  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
alter  that  amendment  in  conference.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  I  think. 
Is  very  legitimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Grain  Inspection  Reform  Act  of  1976,  S. 
3055,  is  a  good  bill  overall.  It  makes 
major  needed  reforms  in  our  grain  In- 


spection system  which  has  been  charac- 
terized recently  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  as:  First,  operating  without 
effective  controls,  procedures,  or  lines  of 
authority;  second,  tolerating  conflicts  of 
interest  between  grain  inspection  and 
merchandising  operations;  and  third, 
not  responsive  to  the  limited  Federal 
supervision  currently  provided  by  the 
USDA's  Agriculturtil  Maiiceting  Service. 
Grain  exports  are  a  major  factor  in 
the  U.S.  balance-of -trade  position.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975,  U.S.  exports  of  grain 
subject  to  inspection  totaled  $12.5  bil- 
hon. 
The  GAO  has  further  noted: 
Weaknesses  in  the  national  Inspection 
such  as  Intentional  mlsgradtng  of  grain, 
system  have  led  to  extensive  criminal  abuses, 
shortweighlng,  and  using  Improperly  in- 
spected carriers.  Disclosure  of  these  matters 
in  the  world  press  and  in  congressional  hear- 
ings has  resulted  in  an  erosion  of  confidence 
in  the  system  in  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
nationally. 

I  believe  it  Is  especially  important  that 
the  Senate  take  action  today  that  can 
end  the  past  abuses  and  restore  national 
and  international  confidence  in  our  grain 
inspection  and  export  system.  I  will, 
therefore,  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

I  do  have,  however,  one  major  reser- 
vation about  S.  3055  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  believe 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  State  in- 
spection programs,  under  Federal  super- 
vision if  necessary,  where  those  pro- 
grams are  shown  to  be  more  economical 
and  efficient.  California's  inspection  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  for  our  State  and 
for  export  grain  flowing  through  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  director  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Mr.  L.  T. 
Wallace,  has  provided  me  information 
showing  that  total  Federal  takeover 
would  cost  more  than  allowing  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  State  inspection  system 
in  California.  For  example.  California's 
inspection  fees  are  in  most  cases  con- 
siderably below  those  charged  by  the 
USDA: 

Cali- 
VSDA      forrUa 

Hopper  cars $15.00        $8.<X> 

All  other  raU  cars 10. 00  8. 00 

Truck   lots 9.00  4.50 

Submitted  samples 6.00  8.00 

Ship  lots  per  1000  bushels 

(com) 2.26         •2.24 

Hourly  services 12.20        10.00 

Hotirly  services,  overtime- _-     18.30        12.00 

•$.08  per  ton  converted  to  b\ishelB. 

This  adds  up  to  an  increased  cost  for 
a  total  Federal  takeover  in  1975-76  of 
$460,000.  If  the  Federal  takeover  were 
to  affect  only  export  locations — exclud- 
ing inland  terminals — the  increased  cost 
would  still  amount  to  $325,000.  While 
this  figure  is  not,  standing  alone,  an  over- 
whelming cost  increase,  it  nevertheless 
points  to  an  Important  consideration  in 
resolving  this  important  issue  of  assur- 
ing renewed  confidence  in  our  grain  in- 
spection systems.  I  believe  that  the  State 
of  California  has  conducted  a|i  efficient, 
economical,  and  uncorrupt  State  inspec- 
tion system  and  that  provision  should 
therefore  be  given,  in  the  conference,  to 
retaining  the  use  of  existing  State  In- 


spection systems  in  cooperation  with  the 
new  Federal  Inspection  system  estab- 
lished ^^3055. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
3055,  the  Grain  Inspection  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  responds  to  a  set  of  serious  prob- 
lems that  endanger  our  grain  trade. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  press  re- 
ports or  the  hearings  of  the  past  year 
knows  that  there  are  problems  which 
simply  must  be  rectified  in  order  to  put 
our  grain  trade  back  on  the  rig^t  track. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization 
of  I»rices  has  held  joint  hearings  with 
Senator  Humphrey's  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  into  the  grain 
inspection  scandal.  Having  been  involved 
in  the  investigations  from  the  begin- 
ning, I  can  say  with  certainty  that  this 
legislation  is  the  result  of  extensive,  ex- 
haustive, and  at  times  exasperating  tf- 
f  orts  by  the  committee. 

No  one  appreciates  the  difficulties  of 
finding  solutions  to  marketing  system 
problems  more  than  I  do.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices,  I  have  devoted  untold  days  to 
hearings,  field  investigations,  and  study 
into  the  Intricacies  of  the  overall  agri- 
cultural marketing  system. 

Twb  years  ago  my  subcommittee  began 
looking  at  grain  marketing  systems  from 
the  country  elevators  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas;  to  the  inland  terminals  at 
Kansas  City  to  the  ports  on  the  gulf. 
We  held  field  hearings  in  Colorado. 
Texas,  and  Kentucky  where  we  exam- 
ined the  production,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution sectors  at  first  hand. 

The  overall  marketing  sjrstem  for  ag- 
riculture is  a  hallmark  of  efficiency. 
However,  the  lesson  I  learned  time  after 
time  is  that  this  efficiency  occurs  only 
when  there  is  market  integrity.  Fairness, 
honesty,  and  consistency  are  imperative 
at  every  stage  of  the  marketing  channel 
to  achieve  the  efficient  marketing  of  any 
product. 

Producers,  brokers,  and  buyers  must  all 
have  faith  in  the  grades  and  standards. 
They  must  be  able  to  count  on  consist- 
ency in  the  appUcation  of  those  grades 
and  standards  and  consistency  in 
weights  and  measures. 

Unfortunately  this  vital  ingredient  has 
been  lost  in  our  grain  trade.  Example 
after  example  of  Impropriety  has  been 
demonstrated  in  grain  inspection,  weigh- 
ing, and  marketing.  S.  3055  will  respond 
to  these  problems  by : 

First,  instituting  Federal  Inspection 
and  supervised  weighing  of  all  grain 
exports  and  at  the  largest  inland  termi- 
nals. 

Second,  establishing  a  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  In  USDA.  The  admin- 
istrator would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Third,  providing  for  the  elimination  of 
actual  and  potential  confiicts  of  Interest 
in  the  inspection  process,  and  for  tough 
new  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act,  and 

Fourth,  requiring  large  grain  com- 
panies to  pro^dde  for  the  first  time  basic 
information  on  their  ownership  and 
operations. 
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The  proposed  l^rislation  is  compre- 
hensive. However,  tl  le  grain  txade  system 
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e  which  Is  the  driv- 

nomy.  They  suggest 


that  we  are  vindictively  punishing  hun- 
dreds of  hard-working,  honest  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  rtspect  the  profit  mo- 
tive but  we  must  r^ognlze  that  an  im- 
regulated  profit  mptive  can  lead  men 
and  corporations  into  temptation,  and 
beyond,  as  oiu:  inv^tigatlons  show. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  would  displace  a 
few  private  grain  Inspection  firms.  But, 
the  State  programs  and  personnel  that 
would  be  displaced  ^ould  in  all  likelihood 
be  transferred  to  Federal  service. 

Finally,  I  want  tojstiess  the  basic  pro- 
priety of  Govemmemt  inspection  because 
of  the  great  disparity  in  economic  power 
between  the  giant  grain  companies  and 
our  agricultural  propuceh;.  They  are  not 
equal.  The  producers  cannot  expect 
equitable  treatment  without  a  neutral 
Intermediary.  [ 

The  idea  of  unfair  competition  fihds  its 
origins  in  the  free  miterprlse  sector,  not 
In  the  Government.  Today  we  have  unfair 
competition  in  thej  grain  industry  be- 
cause of  imequal  market  power.  This 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  entire  grain 
system.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail 
and  thereby  undermine  the  cases  of  free 
enterprise  in  that  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  beOIeve  that  S.  3055 
is  absolutely  essential  to  restoring  the 


Integrity  of  one  of 


portant  businesses—  the  grain  trade. 

I  urge  my  colleafues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

THB  UBGENT  NZZD  Aw  CHAIN  STANSABOS 
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ruption in  the  grain  trade,  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  on  February  12,  1976, 
issued  a  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral entitled  "Assessment  of  the  National 
Grain  Inspection  System"  upon  which 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
was  largely  based.  Efforts  to  further  im- 
derscore  the  need  for  action  were  imder- 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee  in  estab- 
lishing a  special  task  force  which  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  conducted  countless  in- 
terviews which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
committee  hearings  earUer  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive  back- 
ground, Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Clark,  the  distinguished  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Talmadge,  and  I  introduced  S.  3055. 
It  was  carefully  considered  in  committee 
before  being  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  exported 
nearly  $23  billion  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, more  than  half  of  which  repre- 
sented grain  exports.  There  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  many  foreign  importers  are 
deserting  us  because  the  product  they 
are  receiving  is  adulterated,  filled  with 
cracked  and  broken  kernels,  or  short- 
weighted.  They  are  going  to  places  like 
Brazil,  Canada,  Argentina,  or  Australia 
to  fill  orders  that  could  be  supplied  by 
this  coimtry.  Farmers  are  In  a  state  of 
imrest  because  they  fear  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets and  they  also  feel  that  the  system 
has  destroyed  the  integrity  of  a  product 
which  left  their  fields  and  combines  in 
quality  condition.  The  time  to  act  is  now 
and  I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
carefully  consider  these  and  other  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  the  bill  before  casting 
their  votes. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
offer  an  editorial  from  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  South  Dakota,  the  Sioux 
Falls  Daily  Argus-Leader  which  appeared 
on  March  29,  1976,  entitled  "Pass  Senate 
Grain  Inspection  Bill."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pass  Senatk  Gsain  Inspection  Bill 

Three  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
United  States  Senators  are  among  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  new,  tough  Senate  bill  de- 
signed to  reform  grain  inspection  In  this 
country. 

The  chief  author  of  the  measure  Is  US. 
Senator  Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa) .  His  bill  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  George  McGovem 
(D-SX>.) .  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  and 
Herman  Talmadge  (D-Qa.) 

Humphrey's  agrlculttire  subcommittee  ap- 
proved the  bUl  last  week.  It  wUl  go  before 
the  full  Senate  Agriciiltvire  Committee  April 
7,  where  a  hard  fight  is  expected  on  the 
measure. 

The  bill  would  federalize  inspection  at  all 
export  elevators  and  federal  agents  would 
also  handle  Inspection  duties  at  26  major 
Inland  grain  terminals  In  10  states.  The  bill 
Is  designed  to  combat  the  scandals  tmoovered 
In  handling  of  grain  for  export.  Investiga- 
tions thus  far  have  resulted  in  Indictments 
against  62  Individuals  and  firms,  on  crim- 
inal charges  which  include  mlswelghlng, 
mlsgradlng.  grain  theft,  conspiracy,  brib- 
ery and  income  tax  Invasion. 

A  much  milder  bUl  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Ford  Administration  opposed  the  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  bill  which  woiild  set 


up  terminals,  and  also  the  language  In  the 
measure  which  would  set  up  a  new,  seml-ln- 
dependent  federal  grain  Inspection  agency 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  grain  trade,  private  agencies  whlcb 
handle  Inspections  now  and  state  depart- 
ments  of  agriculture  oppose  federalization. 
They  all  want  to  keep  their  roles  in  the  pres- 
ent  inspection  system. 

Congress  should  enact  a  measure  that  will 
remove  a  blight  on  American  agriculture: 
United  States  grain  have  been  cheated  on 
weights,  qiiallty,  etc.  The  buyer  In  Europe 
or  Asia  now  can't  be  sure  they'U  get  what 
they  order  from  United  States  firms. 

W^  believe  that  the  federalization  ap« 
proach  taken  by  Clark,  McGovem,  Hum- 
phrey, and  Talmadge  is  on  the  mark.  Congrea 
should  pass  the  Senate  measiire — and  the 
Ford  Administration  should  lend  Its  assist- 
ance to  the  effort. 

United  States  grain  exports  amount  of 
$12  billion  a  year — the  largest  source  of  in- 
come from  overseas.  Serving  that  market 
well  is  essential  to  the  future  of  South 
Dakota  and  other  farmers  In  the  nation.  The 
United  States'  credlbUlty  as  a  nation  which 
will  not  tolerate  cheating  In  export  ship- 
ments Is  also  at  stake. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  HUM- 
PHREY. Third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
HJl.  12572  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  12672)  to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  improve  the 
grain  Inspection  and  weighing  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and~~wlthout  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  immediately  to  the  conslderaticn 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  12572  and  insert  therefor 
the  language  of  S.  3055  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  passage.  The  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bn>EN).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CnnjEs),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EAGLETON) ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  1±ie  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyb)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
soN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necesscully 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  nxn 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  officially 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbi), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT),  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi* 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfuld)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Idaiio  (Mr.  McCJlure),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  TOwer)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dohenici)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  fiuther  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senater  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbr)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  52, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  163  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Durkln 

Eastland 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 


Hathaway 

Pastore 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

McOee 

Stennis 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Mclntyre 

Stone 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Moss 

WUUams 

Muskle 

Young 

Nelson 

Nunn 

NATS— 18 

AUen 

Gam 

Pew^ 

BeaU 

Griffin       '   , 

Both 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Rcott. 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hruska 

William  L. 

Curtis 

McaeUan 

Tan 

Dole 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Pannln 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTINO— 30 

Abourezk 

Pong 

I^axalt 

Baker 

Ford 

Long 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Math44S^ 

Biden 

Hartke 

McCIfure 

Buckley 

Haskell 

Montoya 

ChUes 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Church 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Jackson 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  12572) ,  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

That  the  umted  States  Oraln  Standards  Act 
(82  Stat.  761-770;  7  UB.C.  71,  74-79,  84-87. 
and  87ar-87h)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  u 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'United  States  Oraln  Standards  Act'. 

"OKCLASATION  OF  FOUCT 

"Sec.  2.  Grain  Is  an  essential  source  of  the 
world's  total  supply  of  human  food  and  ani- 
mal feed  and  is  merctiandised  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress,  for  the  prcMnotion 
and  protection  of  such  cc«nmerce  in  the  in- 
terests of  producers,  merchandlaers,  ware- 
housemen, processors,  and  consumers  of 
grain,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  official  United  States  stand- 
ards for  grain,  to  promote  the  uniform  ap- 
plication thereof  by  official  inspection  per- 
sonnel, to  provide  for  an  official  ln;^)ectlon 
system  for  grain,  and  to  regulate  the  weigh- 
ing and  the  certification  of  the  weight  of 
grain  shipped  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce In  the  manner  hereinafter  provided; 
with  the  objectives  that  grain  may  be  mar- 
keted In  an  orderly  and  timely  manner  and 
that  trading  In  grain  may  be  facilitated.  It 
Is  hereby  found  that  aU  grain  and  other  arti- 
cles and  transactions  In  grain  regulated 
under  this  Act  are  either  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  substantially  affect  such 
commerce  and  that  regulation  thereof  as 
provided  in  this  Act  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  btirdens  on  such  commerce  and 
to  regulate  effectively  such  ccHnmerce. 
"DzmanoNs 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  except 
where  the  context  requires  othwwlse — 

"(a)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
bis  delegates; 

"(b)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Qraln  Inspec- 
tion Agency  established  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  or  his  delegates: 

"(c)  the  term  'Department  of  Agrlculttuw' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultiire; 

"(d)  the  term  'Agency'  means  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Agency  established  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act; 

"(e)  the  term  "person'  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  business  entity; 

"(f)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  (including  Puerto  Bico)  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  District  of  Coliunbia): 

"(g)  the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of  the 
States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  or  territories 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia); 

"(h)  the  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  from  any  State  to  or 
through  any  other  State,  or  to  or  through 
any  foreign  country; 


"(1)  the  term  'gnOn'  means  com.  wlieat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  flaxaeed.  aorgbimi.  aoybeaos. 
mixed  grain,  and  any  other  food  grains,  feed 
grains,  and  oU  seede  for  which  standards  arc 
established  under  section  6  of  this  Act; 

"(J)  the  term  'e:qx>rt  grain'  means  grain 
for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

"(k)  the  term  'official  inspection'  means 
the  determination  (by  original  Inspection 
and.  when  requested,  relnspection  and  ap- 
peal inspection)  and  the  oertlflcatlon,  by 
official  personnel,  of  the  kind,  class,  quality 
or  condition  of  grain,  or  the  condition  of 
vessels  and  other  carriers  or  receptacles  fcr- 
the  transportation  of  grain  insofar  as  it 
may  affect  the  quality  or  condition  of  such 
grain,  under  standards  provided  for  in  this 
Act;  or,  upon  the  request  of  the  interested 
party  applying  for  inspection,  other  facts 
relating  to  grain  imder  other  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  \mder  this  Act 
(the  term  'ofllclaliy  inspected'  shaU  be  con- 
strued accordingly); 

"(1)  the  term  'official  personnel'  means 
employees  of  the  Agency,  a  State  under 
agreement  with  the  Administrator,  or  an  offi- 
cial contractor  licensed  or  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act  to  perform  all  or  spedfled 
functions  involved  in  official  inspection,  or  of- 
ficial weighing,  or  in  the  supervision  thereof, 
or  in  monitoring  activities  in  foreign  ports, 
with  re^>ect  to  grain  regulated  under  this 
Act; 

"(m)  the  term  'official  mark'  means  any 
symlMl  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  show  the  official  determina- 
tion of  <ri&clal  Inspection  or  official  weighing; 

"(n)  the  term  'official  grade  designation' 
means  a  nTimerical  or  sample  grade  designa- 
tion, ^edfied  in  the  standards  relating  to 
kind,  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  grain, 
provided  for  in  this  Act; 

"(o)  the  term  'official  contractor*  means 
a  State  or  person  who  has  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Administrator  author- 
ized by  sections  8,  9,  and  11  of  this  Act  for 
the  conduct  of  official  Inspection  (other  ttian 
appeal  inspection)  or  <^Bclal  welding  under 
tills  Act  at  a  point  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (the  term  'official  contract*  will 
be  construed  accordingly) ; 

"(p)  the  terms  'official  certificate'  and  'of- 
ficial form'  mean,  respectively,  a  certificate 
or  other  form  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act; 

"(q)  the  term  'official  sample'  means  a 
sample  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grain  by,  and 
submitted  for  official  Inspection  by,  olBclal 
personnel  (the  term  'official  sampUng'  shall 
be  construed  accordingly); 

"(r)  the  term  'submitted  sample'  means  a 
sample  submitted  by  or  for  an  interested 
person  for  official  Inspection,  other  than  an 
official  sample; 

"(s)  the  term  lot'  means  a  specific  quan- 
tity of  grain  identified  as  such; 

"(t)  the  term  'Interested  person'  means 
any  person  having  a  contract  or  other  finan- 
cial Interest  In  grain  as  the  owner,  seller, 
purcliaser,  warehouseman,  or  carrier,  or 
otherwise; 

"(u)  the  verb  'ship'  with  respect  to  grain 
means  transfer  physical  possession  of  the 
grain  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation  by  any  means  of  conveyance, 
or  transport  one's  own  grain  by  any  means 
of  conveyance: 

"(v)  the  terms 'false', 'Incorrect',  and 'mis- 
leading' mean,  respectively,  false,  incorrect, 
and  misleading  in  any  particular: 

"(w)  the  term  'deceptive  loading,  han- 
dling, weighing,  or  sampling'  means  any 
manner  of  loading,  handling,  weighing,  or 
sampling  that  deceives  or  tends  to  deceive 
official  personnel,  as  ^>eclfied  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  under  this  Act; 

"(x)  the  term  'export  elevator'  means  any 
grain    elevator,    warehouse    or    other    grain 
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term  Inal 
grain 


loci  ted 


flfly 


storage  and  handling 
States  as  determined 
from  which  grain  Is  s 
States  to  an  area 

■•(y)  the  term  'major 
vator"   meana   any 
warehouse  or  other 
dllng   faculty   In   the 
than  an  export  elevatoi 
the    Administrator 
marketing  area  In  the 
States  at  which  over 
grain  are  officially 
yeir: 

•■(Z)   the  term  "official 
determination  and  the 
personnel  of  the  quantity 
under  standards  provide  1 
on  the  actual  performan<  e 
physical  supervision 
physical  inspection  and 
of  the  weights  and 
weighing  Is  done  in  an 
the  physical  Inspection 
warehouse  premises  and 
the  flow  of  gr&ln  into  am  I 
or   warehouse    (the  tern 
shall  be  construed 


fjf;Ulty  in  the  United 
the  Administrator, 
hlpbed  from  the  United 
outside  thereof; 

Inland  terminal  ele- 

graln   elevator, 

storage  and  han- 

ijnlted   States,   other 

as  determined  by 

in    a    terminal 

i4terlor  of  the  United 

million  bushels  of 

inspected  in  an  average 


weighing'  means  the 

c^tiflcation  by  official 

of  a  lot  of  grain 

in  this  Act.  based 

of  weighing  or  the 

to  Include  the 

testing  for  accuracy 

and   (where  the 

el^ator  or  warehouse) 

of  the  elevator  or 

the  monitoring  of 

out  of  the  elevator 

■officially  weighed" 


the  reof , 


sea  es 


accorlingly). 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDEH  AL  GRAIN  INSPECTION 
ACENC  r 

crea  «d 


'Sec.  4.  There  is 
in  the  Department  of 
of  the  United  States  to 
eral  Grain  Inspection 
of  which  shall  be 
trator.  under  the  gen 
pervislon  of  the  SecretaA- 
pointed  by  the  Presidei^. 
advice  and  consent  of 
of  ten  years.  The 
sponsible  for  the 
and  for  the  establlshmerft 
lines,  and  regulations  bj 
is  to  carry  out  the 

"STANDJ 


bs 

Ag  ;ncy, 


;ral 


and  established 

Apiculture  an  agency 

known  as  the  Ped- 

all  the  powers 

exercised  by  an  Adminis- 

dlrection  and  su- 

,  who  shall  be  ap- 

by  and  with  the 

Senate,  for  a  term 

Administrator  shall  be  re- 

admlnlptration  of  this  Act 

of  policies,  guide- 

whlch  the  Agency 

provisions  of  this  Act. 


th; 


A I  IDS 


Star)  dards 
fir 


ilgti 

ire 


""Sec.  5.  (a)  The 
laed  to  investigate  the 
grading,  and  transportation 
fix  and  establish  ( 1 ) 
quality,  and  condition 
oats,    barley,    flaxseed, 
mixed  grain,  and  such 
Judgment  the  usages  of 
rant  and  permit;  and  ( 
curate  weighing  and  we 
cedures  and   controls   i 
over  equipment  calibratlcjn 
for  grain   shipped    In 
commerce;    and    the 
thorlzed  to  amend  or 
whenever  the  necessities 
require. 

"(b)  Before  establishl4g 
voklng   any   standards 
Administrator   shall    put 
proposal  and  give  Interei.ted 
tunlty  to  submit  data,  vl  ;ws 
thereon  and.  upon  requ  ;st 
to  present  data,  views, 
in  an  informal  manner, 
lished    or    amendments 
standards  under  this  Act 
tlve  less  than  one 
mulgatlon  thereof,  xmless 
the   Administrator,   the 
terest.   or  safety  require 
effective  sooner 


ai  d 


calen  lar 


"OFFICIAL  INSPECTION 
REQUTREM 


of 


sl  Ip 


'"Sec.  6.    (a)    Whenevei 
fectlve  under  section  5 
grain — 

"'(1)  no  person  shall 
States  to  any  place  out^de 
of  such   grain,   unless 
weighed    and    officially 
basis  of  official  samples  tkken 
vation  as  near  the  final  s  )out 
the  grain  passes  as  phys  cally 
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Admtilstrator  is  author- 
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of  grain  and  to 
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In  the  Judgment  of 
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standsu'ds  are  ef- 
thls  Act  for  any 


such 


from  the  United 

thereof  any  lot 

lot  Is  officially 

Inspected    (on    the 

after  final  ele- 

through  which 

practicable  as 


it  is  being  loaded  aboard,  or  while  it  Is  in, 
the  final  carrier  In  which  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  United  States)  in  accord- 
ance with  such  standards,  and  unless  a  valid 
official  certificate  showing  the  official  grade 
designation  and  certified  weight  of  the  lot 
of  grain  has  been  provided  by  official  person- 
nel and  Is  promptly  furnished  by  the  ship- 
per, or  hi?  agent,  to  the  consignee  with  the 
bill  of  lading  or  other  shipping  documents 
covering  the  shipment:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  Administrator  may  waive  this  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  shipments  from  or 
to  any  area  or  any  other  class  of  shipments 
when  In  his  Judgment  It  Is  impracticable  to 
provide  official  Inspection  or  official  weighing 
with  respect  to  such  shipments; 

"'(2)  all  other  grain  transferred  out  of  and 
all  grain  transferred  into  an  export  elevator 
shall  be  officially  weighed  in  accordance  with 
such  standards; 

'"(3)  all  grain  that  is  officially  Inspected 
as  it  Is  being  transferred  Into  or  out  of  a 
major  Inland  terminal  elevator  shall  also  be 
officially  weighed  In  accordance  with  such 
standards:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  this  requirement  in 
emergency  or  other  circumstances  which 
would  not  impair  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  whenever  the  same  lot  of  grain  is 
both  officially  Inspected  and  officially 
weighed,  an  official  certificate  sbEill  be  issued 
showing  both  the  official  grade  designation 
and  the  certified  weight  of  the  lot  of  grain. 

"(b)  All  official  inspection  and  official 
weighing,  whether  performed  by  authorized 
Agency  employees  or  any  other  person  li- 
censed under  section  13  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
supervised  by  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  provide. 

"REQUIRED  USE  OF  OFFICIAL  GRADE  DESIGNATIONS 
AND  PROHXBITION  OF  CERTAIN  ACTS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  CERTAIN  GRAIN 

"'Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  standards  relating  to 
kind,  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  grain 
are  effective  under  section  5  of  this  Act  for 
any  grain,  no  person  shall  In  any  sale,  offer 
for  sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  which  in- 
volves the  shipment  of  such  grain  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  describe  such 
grain  as  being  of  any  grade  in  any  adver- 
tising, price  quotation,  other  negotiation  of 
sale,  contract  of  sale.  Invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
other  document,  or  description  on  bags  or 
other  containers  of  the  grain,  other  than  by 
an  official  grade  designation,  with  or  without 
additional  Information  as  to  specified  fac- 
tors: Provided.  That  the  description  of  such 
grain  by  any  proprietary  brand  name  or 
trademark  that  does  not  resemble  an  official 
grade  designation,  or  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state commerce,  by  the  use  of  one  or  more 
grade  factor  designations  set  forth  in  the 
official  United  States  standards  for  grain,  or 
by  other  factor  information  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  description  of  grain  as  being 
of  any  grade. 

"(b)  No  person  shall,  in  any  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  of  any  grain 
which  involves  the  shipment  of  such  grain 
from  the  United  States  to  any  place  outside 
thereof,  describe  such  grain  by  any  official 
grade  designation,  or  other  description  which 
is  false  or  misleading. 

"OFFICIAL  INSPECTION  ATJTHORITT 

"Sec.  8.  (a.)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  cause  official  Inspection  under  the 
standards  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this 
Act  to  be  made  of  all  grain  required  to  be 
officially  inspected  as  provided  in  section  6  of 
this  Act,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  further  au- 
thorized, upon  request  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  cause  official  lnsi>ection  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  grain  whether  by 
official  sample,  submitted  sample,  or  other- 


wise, within  the  United  States  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  In  section  6  of  this  Act,  or 
upon  request  of  the  interested  person,  official 
inspection  under  other  criteria  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  determining  kind, 
class,  quality,  or  condition  of  grain,  or  other 
facts  relating  to  grain,  whenever  in  his  Judg- 
ment providing  such  service  will  effectuate 
any  of  the  objectives  stated  in  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

"■(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  shall  include  pro- 
visions for  reinspectlons  and  appeal  inspec- 
tions; cancellation  and  surrender  of  certifi- 
cates superseded  by  reinspectlons  and  ap- 
peal inspections;  and  the  use  of  standard 
forms  for  official  certificates.  The  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  provide  by  regulation 
that  samples  obtained  by  or  for  employees  of 
the  Agency  for  purposes  of  official  inspection 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  samples  may  be  disposed  of 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et 
seq.). 

■"(d)  Official  certificates  setting  out  the 
results  of  official  Inspection,  issued  and  not 
canceled  under  this  Act,  shall  be  received  by 
all  officers  and  all  coiu-ts  of  the  United  States 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  therein. 

'■(e)  The  Administrator  shall  caiise  all 
official  Inspection  at  export  elevators  and 
major  inland  terminal  elevators  tpr  grain 
required  or  authorized  to  be  Inspected  by  this 
Act  to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency.  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  provide  that  grain  loetded  at 
any  interior  point  In  the  United  States  into 
a  rail  car,  barge,  or  other  container  as  the 
final  carrier  in  which  it  Is  to  be  transported 
from  the  United  States  shall  be  inspected  in 
the  same  manner. 

"(f)  With  respect  to  official  inspection 
other  than  at  export  elevators  or  major  in- 
land terminal  elevators  at  locations  which  the 
Administrator  determines  official  inspection 
is  needed  for  grain  required  or  authorized  to 
be  inspected  by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  cause  such  Inspection  to  be 
performed  by  official  personnel  employed  by 
the  Agency  or  enter  into  a  contract  with  any 
State  or  person  for  the  conduct  of  all  or 
specified  functions  Involved  in  official  in- 
spection (other  than  appeal  inspection)  as 
provided  In  .section  11  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
cause  official  inspection  under  this  Act  to  be 
made,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  Csmadlan  ports  of  United  States 
export  grain  transshipped  through  Canadian 
ports,  and  pursuant  thereto  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  Government  for  such  Inspec- 
tion. 

"(h)  No  State  or  person  other  than  an 
employee  of  the  Agency  shall  perform  any 
official  Inspection  functions  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  except  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  valid  official  contract. 

"OFFICIAL  WEIGHING  ATJTHORITT 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  cause  official  weighing  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  Act  to 
be  made  of  all  grain  required  to  be  officlaly 
weighed  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  author- 
ized, upon  the  request  of  any  interested  per- 
son, and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  cause  official  weighing  under 
standards  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this 
Act,  to  be  made  with  respect  to  any  grain 
that  is  officially  inspected  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  or  at  any  elevator,  ware- 
house, or  other  grain  storage  and  handling 
facility  at  which  official  inspection  Is  pro- 
vided, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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"(c)  The  Administrator  is  further  author- 
ized to  cause  official  weighing  under  stand- 
ards provided  for  in  section  5  of  this  Act  to  be 
made  at  elevators  not  subject  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  upon  request  of 
such  elevator  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regxilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  official 
weighing  service  shall  not  be  provided  for 
periods  of  less  than  one  year;  and  the  fees 
therefor  shall  be  set  separately  from  those 
fees  provided  for  in  section  I'z  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  equal,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  cost 
of  providing  such  services. 

■'(d)  The  Administrator  shall  cai:se  all  offi- 
cial weighing  at  export  elevators  and  major 
inland  terminal  elevators  for  grain  required 
or  authorized  to  be  officially  weighed  by  this 
Act  to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency:  Provided,  however. 
That,  with  respect  to  official  weighing  other 
than  at  export  elevators,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  State  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Agency,  with  re- 
spect to  elevators  and  warehouses  subject  to 
its  Jurisdiction  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  State  in  which  the  weighing  Is  done, 
conducts  weighing  luider  procedures  equiva- 
lent to  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

""(e)  With  respect  to  official  weighing  other 
than  at  export  elevators  or  major  inland  ter- 
minal elevators,  at  locations  with  respect  to 
which  the  Administrator  has  not  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  for  the  conduct  of 
official  weighing  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  for  grain  required  or  author- 
ized to  be  weighed  by  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator is  authorized  to  cause  such  weigh- 
ing to  be  performed  by  official  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency  or  enter  Into  an  official 
contract  with  any  State  or  person  for  the 
conduct  of  all  or  specified  functions  involved 
in  official  weighing,  as  provided  in  section  11 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
cause  official  weighing  under  this  Act  to  be 
made,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  in  Canadian  ports  of  United  States 
grain  transshipped  through  Canadian  ports; 
and  piu^uant  thereto  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  Government  for  such  official  weigh- 
ing. 

"'(g)  Official  certificates  setting  out  the  re- 
sults of  official  weighing.  Issued  and  not  can- 
celed imder  this  Act,  shall  be  received  by  all 
officers  and  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

"(h)  No  State  or  person  other  than  an  au- 
thorized employee  of  the  Agency  shall  per- 
form official  weighing  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  except  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  agreement  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  or  a  valid  official  contract. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  person  shall  weigh,  or  state  in  any 
document  the  weight  of,  any  lot  of  grain 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  except  In 
accordance  with  any  such  regulations  and 
procediu-es  described  In  this  section  that  may 
apply  to  such  lot  of  grain  unless  such  Juris- 
diction is  enforcing  equivalent  procedures 
under  its  laws  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  limit  any  authority  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  United  States  Warehoiise  Act 
(39  Stat.  486.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  241  et 
seq.). 

"'(k)  The  representatives  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  persons  employed  by  a  State  un- 
der an  agreement  or  an  official  contractor 
shall  be  afforded  access  to  any  elevator, 
warehouse,  or  other  grain  storage  and  han- 
dling facility  from  which  grain  is  delivered 
for  shipment  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  to  which  grain  is  delivered  from 
shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 


and  all  facilities  therein  for  weighing  grain, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  official  weighing 
or  performing  supervision  thereof  under  this 
section. 

"TESTING   OF   EQUIPMENT 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  testing  of  all  equipment  used 
in  the  Inspection,  grading,  and  weighing  of 
grain  located  at  all  elevators,  warehouses, 
and  other  grain  storage  and  handling  facil- 
ities at  which  official  Inspection  or  official 
weighing  is  provided  under  this  Act,  to  be 
made  on  a  random  and  periodic  basis,  but 
at  least  twice  annually  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe, as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the 
accuracy  and  Integrity  of  such  mechanical 
equipment. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
supervise  the  testing,  by  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  private  persons,  of 
equipment  located  at  any  grain  elevator, 
warehouse,  or  other  grain  storage  and 
handling  facility  from  which  grain  is  shipped 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  such 
regtUatlons  as  he  may  prescribe  and  at  such 
intervals  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the 
accuracy  and  integrity  of  such  equipment. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  person  shall  \ise  any  equipment 
disapproved  by  the  Administrator. 

'"CONTRACTING  ATTrHOBITT 

■■Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  prior 
to  entering  Into  a  contract  with  a  State  or 
person  for  the  performance  of  official  In- 
spection or  official  weighing  functions  as  pro- 
vided In  section  8  and  9  of  this  Act,  make  a 
determination  that — 

"(1)  such  State  or  person — 

"(A)  has  adequate  facilities  and  qiiallfled 
personnel  for  the  performance  of  such  offi- 
cial functions; 

"(B)  will  conduct  such  training  and  pro- 
vide such  supervision  of  its  personnel  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  they  will  provide 
official  inspection  or  official  weighing  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
and  Instructions  thereunder; 

'■(C)  or  employees  thereof  do  not  have  any 
conflicts  of  interest  prohibited  by  subsection 
(b)  ot  this  section,  and  section  16  of  this 
Act; 

"(D)  will  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  its  organization,  staffing,  official  ac- 
tivities, and  fiscal  operations,  and  such  other 
records  as  the  Administrator  may  require  by 
regulation; 

"(E)  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  cmd  Instructions 
thereunder; 

'■(F)  meets  other  criteria  established  in 
regulations  Issued  under  this  Act  relating  to 
the  performance  of  official  inspection  or  of- 
ficial weighing; 

■'(Q)  will  provide  for  the  periodic  rotation 
of  official  personnel  at  the  various  elevators 
for  which  the  State  or  person  provides  In- 
spection or  weighing,  or  both,  as  Is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  official  Inspec- 
tion system;  and 

■■(2)  The  applicant  is  better  able  than  any 
other  applicant  to  provide  official  inspection 
or  official  weighing  service. 

■■(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  contract 
for  the  performance  of  these  official  func- 
tions as  provided  in  sections  8  and  9  of  this 
Act  with  (1)  any  person  who  ovms,  operates, 
or  is  employed  by  a  commercial  grain  eleva- 
tor or  warehouse,  is  currently  engaged  in  the 
merchandising  of  grain  or  Is  financially  In- 
terested in  (directly  or  otherwise)  any  busi- 
ness entity  which  owns  or  operates  any  com- 
mercial grain  elevator  or  warehouse,  or  is 
currently  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of 
grain;  or  (2)  any  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  business  entity  owned 
(fully  or  otherwise),  operated,  or  managed 
by  such  person. 

"(c)    Official  contracts  shall  Include  pro- 


visions that  permit  employees  of  the  Agency 
authorized  to  supervise  the  official  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  of  grain  to  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  official  contractor  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary. 

■'(d)  Official  contracts  shall  terminate  at 
such  time  as  specified  by  the  Administrator 
but  not  later  than  at  the  end  of  five  years 
and  may  be  renewed  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  In  this  section.  Official 
contracts  may  be  amended  at  any  time  upon 
application  by  the  official  contracted  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  objectives  of  this  Act;  and  such  a  con- 
tract will  be  canceled  upon  request  by  the 
official  contractor  with  ninety  days  written 
notice  to  the  Administrator.  A  fee  as  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Administrator 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Administrator  for  each 
such  amendment  to  cover  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Agency  in  connection  therewith,  and 
It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fimd  provided 
for  In  section  13. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  revoke  an  of- 
ficial contract  whenever,  after  opportunity 
for  hearing  is  afforded  the  official  contractor, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  official 
contractor  has  failed  to  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  criteria  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  the  regulations  under  this  Act 
for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  otherwise  has  not  complied  with  any 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed or  instruction  issued  to  such  con- 
tractor under  this  Act,  or  (with  respect  to  a 
person  contracting  with  the  Administrator) 
has  been  convicted  of  any  violation  of  other 
Federal  law  involving  the  handling,  weigh- 
ing, or  official  inspection  of  grain:  Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  may,  without  first 
affording  the  official  contractor  an  oppcar- 
tunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  an  official  con- 
tract pending  final  determination  of  the  pro- 
ceeding whenever  the  Administrator  has 
reason  to  believe  there  Is  cause  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  official  contract  and  considers 
such  action  necessary  to  effectuate  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  afford  such  person  an  im- 
portunity for  a  hearing  within  thirty  days 
after  temporarily  suspending  such  contract. 
"febs  roa  samxx 

"Src.  12.  The  Administrator  shall,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  charge 
and  collect  fees  for  the  performance  of  offl^^l 
Inspection  and  official  weighing  in  the  United 
States  and  for  United  States  grain  trans- 
shipped through  Canadian  ports  and  testing 
of  equipment.  The  fees  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  reasonable,  nondlsdlmliia- 
tory,  and  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  In  each 
geographic  area  of  the  United  States  and, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  any  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  samples,  cover  the  costs  of 
the  Agency  Incident  to  the  performance  of 
these  services  and  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative costs  directly  related  thereto,  except 
as  provided  in  section  26  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  amount  of  such 
fees  shall  not  be  Increased  during  the  course 
of  any  fiscal  year  more  than  10  per  centiun 
over  the  amount  of  the  fee  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Administrator. 
Fees  collected  pursuant  to  an  official  contract 
shall  Include  amounts  to  cover  Agency  super- 
vision of  the  activities  of  the  official  con- 
tractor, except  as  provided  for  in  section  26 
of  this  Act.  Such  fees,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  samples  obtcdned  for  purposes  of 
official  inspection  which  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deposited  into 
a  fund  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Agency 
Incident  to  providing  servloes  imder  tM«  Aet 
"ucensxs  and  authorizationb 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  (1)  issue  a  license  to  any  Individual 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory  evl- 
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dence  that  such  UuUr  dual  Is  competent,  and 
Is  employed  by  an  ol9:ial  contractor,  to  per- 
form all  or  specified  functions  Involved  In 
official  Inspection  o^  official  weighing  of 
grain;  (3)  Issue  a  license  to  any  individual 
upon  presentation  to  him  of  satlofactory  evi- 
dence that  such  Individual  Is  competent,  and 


Is  employed  by  a  Stal 
mlnlstrator  has  en^ 
pursuant  to  this  A( 
weighing  of  grain;  (3 
tent  employee  of  the 


with  whom  the  Ad- 
Into  an  agreement 
to  perform  official 
authorize  any  compe- 
Lgency  to  (1)  perform 


all  or  specified  original  or  appeal  Inspection 
functions  involved  Iq  official  Inspection  of 
grain,  (11)  perform  official  weighing  of  grain, 
(111)  supervise  the  ofljclal  Inspection  or  offi- 
cial weighing  of  grain  br  the  testing  of  equip- 
ment, and  (iv)  perforai  monitoring  activities 
In  foreign  ports  with  respect  to  grain  officially 
Inspected  and  officially  weighed  under  this 
Act;  (4)  contract  wlfh  any  person  to  per- 
form specified  sampuiig  or  laboratory  fimc- 
tlons  Involved  In  th^  official  Inspection  of 


grain;  and  (6)  com 
the  performance  of 
foreign  ports  with  ret 
Inspected  and  offic: 
Act.  No  person  shall 


:t  with  any  person  for 
|onltorlng  activities  In 
set  to  grain  officially 
weighed  under  this 

irform  any  official  in- 


spection or  official  weighing  function  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  luilss  he  holds  an  unsus- 
pended  and  unrevoke^  license  or  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  classes  of  licenses  and  authoriza- 
tions Issued  under  tb^s  Act  shall  terminate 
trlennlally  on  a  date  pr  dates  to  be  fixed  by 
regulation  of  the  Adtnlnlstrator:  Provided, 
That  any  license  or  authorization  shall  be 
suspended  automatically  when  the  licensee 
or  authorized  person  ceases  to  be  employed 
by  the  Agency  or  under  an  official  contract  or 
agreement,  for  the  ctinduct  of  any  official 
function  under  this  ^ct:  Provided  further. 
That  subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
such  license  or  authc^izatlon  shall  be  rein- 
stated if  the  licensee  9r  authorized  person  Is 
employed  by  the  Agency  or  an  official  con- 
tractor or  a  State  iind^r  an  agreement,  with- 
in one  year  of  the  suspension  date  and  the 
license  or  authorization  has  not  expired  In 
the  interim.  I 

"(c)  The  Admlnlstrktor  may  require  such 
examinations  and  reexaminations  as  he  may 
deem  warranted  to  determine  the  competence 
of  any  applicants  for;  licenses,  licensees,  or 
employees  of  the  Agenicy  to  perform  any  offi- 
cial inspection  or  official  weighing  function 
under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Persons  employed  by  an  official  con- 
tractor to  perform  oflEfcial  Inspection  or  offi- 


cial weighing  functloi 
an  agreement  to  pei 
and  persons  performl 
or  laboratory  functloi 


or  by  a  State  under 

Form  official   weighing 

ig  specified  sampling 

under  contract  with 


the  Administrator  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shau  not,  unless  otherwise 
employed  by  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
be  deemed  to  be  emtloyees  of  the  United 
States  Government:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  persons  shall  be  considered.  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  officlil  inspection  or  official 
weighing  function  as  brescrlbed  by  this  Act 
or  by  the  regulations  {of  the  Administrator, 
as  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  bf  determining  the  ap- 
plication of  section  2)1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  such  persons. 

"(e)  The  Admlnlstittor  shall  provide  for 
the  periodic  rotation  oi  supervisory  personnel 
and  official  personnel  e  nployed  by  the  Agency 
as  he  deems  neceesar  f  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  system  for  official  inspection 
and  official  weighing    )rovldlng  by  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
effectuate  xinlform  stahdards  for  the  recruit- 
ing, training,  and  supervising  of  official  per- 
sonnel and  work  proluctlon  standards  for 
such  personnel,  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Agency  and  411  official  contractors 
and  all  persons  licensed  or  authorized  to 
perform  official  fxindlons  under  this  Act: 
Provided,  however,  Tbat  persons  licensed  or 


authorized  as  of  June  1,  1976,  to  perform 
any  official  function  tuider  this  Act,  shall 
be  exempted  from  any  of  the  uniform  re- 
cruiting and  training  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section or  regulations  or  standards  issued 
pursuant  thereto  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  persons  are  technically  and 
professionally  qualified  for  the  duties  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned  and  they  agree 
to  complete  whatever  additional  training  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary. 

"aZTDSAL  OF  aENKWAL,  OB  St7SPKNSION  OR 
BEVOCATION,  OF  LICENSES  AMD  AXTTHOBIZA- 
TIONS 

"Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  may  refuse  to 
renew,  or  may  suspend  or  revoke,  any  license 
or  authorization  Issued  imder  this  Act  when- 
ever, after  the  licensee  or  authorized  person 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
such  licensee  or  authorized  person  is  in- 
competent, or  has  Inspected  or  weighed  grain 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  standard  or 
criteria  other  than  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  or  has  issued,  or  caused  the  Issuance  of, 
any  false  or  Incorrect  official  certificate  or 
other  official  form,  or  has  knowingly  or  care- 
lessly Inspected  or  weighed  grain  improperly 
vmder  this  Act,  or  has  accepted  any  money 
or  other  consideration,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
for  any  neglect  or  Improper  performance  of 
duty,  or  has  used  his  license  or  authorization 
or  allowed  it  to  be  used  for  any  Improper 
purpose,  or  has  otherwise  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed or  instructions  Issued  to  him  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act.  The  Admin- 
istrator may,  without  first  affording  the 
licensee  or  authorized  person  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  suspend  any  license  or  author- 
ization temporarily  pending  final  determina- 
tion whenever  the  Administrator  deems  such' 
action  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  official 
inspection  system  vmder  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
mmistrator  may  summarily  revoke  tmy  li- 
cense whenever  the  licensee  or  authorized 
person  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
prohibited  by  section  18  of  this  Act  or  con- 
victed of  any  offense  proscribed  by  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  per- 
formance of  official  duties  under  this  Act. 

"aZTUSAL  or  OFFICIAI.  INS2>ECnON  Oa  OFFICIAI, 
WXIGHINO  Ain>  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  (for 
such  period,  or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act) 
refuse  to  provide  official  inspection  or  official 
weighing  otherwise  available  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  grain  offered  for  inspec- 
tion or  weighing,  or  owned,  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  any  person  if  he  determines  (1)  that  the 
individual  (or  In  case  such  person  is  a  part- 
nership, any  general  partner;  or  In  case  such 
person  is  a  corporation,  any  officer,  director, 
or  holder  or  owner  of  more  than  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  voting  stock;  or  In  case  such  per- 
son is  an  unincorporated  association  or  other 
business  entity,  any  officer  or  director 
thereof)  has  committed  any  violation  of  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  or  has  been  convicted  of 
any  violation  of  any  other  Federal  law  in- 
volving the  handling,  weighing,  or  Inspection 
of  grain,  or  that  official  Inspection  or  official 
weighing  has  been  refused  for  any  of  the 
above-specified  causes  (for  a  period  which 
has  not  expired)  to  such  person,  or  any  other 
person  conducting  a  business  with  which  the 
former  was,  at  the  time  such  cause  existed, 
or  is  responsibly  connected;  and  (2)  that 
providing  official  Inspection  or  official  weigh- 
ing with  respect  to  such  grain  would  be  in- 
imical to  the  integrity  of  the  official  inspec- 
tion and  official  weighing  service.  In  addi- 
tion to.  or  In  Ueu  of,  penalties  provided 
under  section  19  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  refuse  to  provide  official  Inspec- 
tion or  official  weighing  in  accordance  with 
this  section  or  assess  against  the  respondent 
a  clvU  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  each 
such  violation,  or  both,  as  the  Administrator 


detemunes  is  appropriate  to  effectuate  tba 
objectives  stated  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
sponsibly oonnected  with  a  business  If  he  was 
or  Is  a  partner,  officer,  director,  or  holder  or 
owner  of  10  per  centimi  or  more  of  Its  votiag 
stock,  or  an  employee  In  a  managerial  or  ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

"(c)  Before  official  inspection  or  official 
weighing  Is  refused  to  any  person  or  a  cwa 
penalty  la  assessed  against  any  person  imder 
subsection  (a),  such  person  shall  be  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
sections  664,  566,  and  557  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  Administra- 
tor may,  without  first  affording  the  person  s 
hearing,  refuse  official  inspection  or  official 
weighing  temporarily  pending  final  deter- 
mination whenever  the  Administrator  has 
reason  to  believe  there  Is  cause  for  refusal  of 
Inspection  or  weighing  and  considers  such 
action  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  official 
inspection  and  officleil  weighing  system  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
within  seven  days  after  temporarily  refusing 
inspection  or  weighing. 

"(d)  Moneys  received  In  payment  of  such 
civil  penalties  shall  be  deposited  In  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Upon  failure  to  pay  the  penalties  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
request  the  Attorney  Oeceral  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a  civil  action  to  collect 
the  penalties  in  the  appropriate  coiu^  Iden- 
tified In  subsection  (f )  of  section  22  of  this 
Act  for  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the  re- 
spondent is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 

"PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST 

"^c.  16.  No  person  licensed  or  authorized 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  this  Act  to  perform  any  official  function 
under  this  Act,  or  employed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  otherwise  carrying  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  during  the 
term  of  such  license,  authorization,  or  em- 
ployment, (a)  be  financially  interested  (di- 
rectly or  otherwise)  In  any  business  entity 
owning  or  operating  any  grain  elevator  or 
warehouse  or  engaged  in  the  merchandising 
of  grain,  or  (b)  be  in  the  employment  of,  or 
accept  gratuities  from,  any  such  entity,  or 
(c)  be  engaged  In  any  other  kind  of  activity 
specified  by  regulation  of  the  Administrator 
as  involving  a  conflict  of  Interest:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Administrator  may  li- 
cense qualified  employees  of  any  grain  ele- 
vator or  warehouse  to  perform  official  sam- 
pling functions,  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, and  the  Administrator  may  by  regu- 
lation provide  such  other  exceptions  to  the 
restrictions  of  this  section  as  he  determines 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
"records 

"SiBC.  17.  (a)  Every  official  contractor  and 
every  person  licensed  to  perform  any  official 
inspection  or  official  weighing  function 
under  this  Act  shall  maintain  such  samples 
of  officially  Inspected  grain  and  such  other 
records  as  the  Administrator  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Every  official  contractor  required  to 
maintain  records  under  this  section  ahaXl 
keep  such  records  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  Inspection  or  transaction,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  record,  occurred:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  grain  samples  shall  be 
required  to  be  maintained  only  for  such 
period  not  in  excess  of  ninety  days  as  the 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with  the 
grain  trade  and  taking  Into  accoimt  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  local  markets. 
Shall  prescribe;  and  In  specific  cases  other 
records  may  be  required  by  the  Admlnls- 
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trator  to  be  maintained  for  not  more  than 
three  years  in  addition  to  said  five-year  pe- 
riod whenever  in  his  Judgment  the  reten- 
tion of  such  records  for  the  longer  period  is 
necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

••(c)  Every  official  contractor  required  to 
maintain  records  under  this  section  shall 
permit  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator,  to  have  ac- 
cess to,  and  to  copy,  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times. 

"(d)  Every  State,  poUtlcal  subdivision 
thereof,  or  person  who  is  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  commercial  grain  elevator  or  ware- 
house or  Is  engaged  in  the  merchandising  of 
grain  other  than  as  a  producer,  and  who,  at 
any  time,  has  obtained  or  obtains  official  in- 
spection or  official  weighing  shall,  within  the 
five-year  period  thereafter,  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  records  of  purchases,  sales, 
transportation,  storage,  weighing,  handling, 
treating,  cleaning,  drying,  blending,  and  other 
processing,  and  official  inspection  and  official 
weighing  of  grain,  and  permit  any  authorized 
represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  all  reasonable  times,  to  have 
access  to,  and  to  copy,  such  records  and  to 
have  access  to  any  grain  elevator  or  other 
facility  used  by  such  person  for  handling  of 
grain,  pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22  of  this 
Act. 

"PROHIBITED    ACTS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  No  person  shall  knowingly. 
Intentionally,  recklessly,  or  negligently — 

••(1)  falsely  make.  Issue,  alter,  forge,  or 
counterfeit  any  official  certificate  or  other 
official  form  or  official  mark; 

"(2)  utter,  publish,  or  use  as  true  any 
falsely  made.  Issued,  altered,  forged,  or  coun- 
terfeited official  certificate  or  other  official 
form  or  official  mark,  or  possess,  without 
promptly  notifying  the  Administrator  or  his 
representative,  or  faU  to  surrender  to  such  a 
representative  upon  demand,  any  falsely 
made,  issued,  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited 
official  certificate  or  other  official  form,  or 
any  device  for  making  any  official  mark  or 
simulation  thereof,  or  possess  any  grain  In  a 
container  bearing  any  falsely  made.  Issued, 
altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  official  mark 
without  promptly  giving  such  notice; 

■■(3)  cause  or  attempt  (whether  success- 
fully or  not)  to  cause  the  issuance  of  a  false 
or  Incorrect  official  certificate  or  other  official 
form  by  any  means.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  deceptive  loading,  handling,  weighing,  or 
sampling  of  grain,  or  submitting  grain  for 
official  Inspection  or  official  weighing  that 
has  been  deceptively  loaded,  handled, 
weighed,  or  sampled; 

"  (4)  alter  any  official  sample  of  grain  in  any 
manner  or,  if  an  official  sample  has  been 
altered,  thereafter  represent  it  as  an  official 
sample: 

"(5)  use  any  official  grade  or  weight  des- 
ignation or  official  mark  on  any  container  of 
grain  by  means  of  a  tag,  label,  or  otherwise, 
unless  the  grain  In  such  container  was  offi- 
cially Inspected  on  the  basis  of  an  official 
sample  taken  while  the  grain  was  being 
loaded  into  or  was  in  such  container  or  offl- 
claUy  weighed,  respectively,  and  the  grain 
was  found  to  quall^  for  such  designation  or 
mark; 

"(6)  make  any  false  representation  that 
any  grain  has  been  officlaUy  inspected,  oflt- 
claUy  weighed,  or  officially  inspected  or  offi- 
claUy weighed  and  found  to  be  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or  quan- 
tity, or  that  particular  facte  have  been  es- 
tablished with  respect  to  grain  by  official 
inspection  or  official  weighing  imder  this  Act; 

"(7)  engage  In  the  falsifying  of  the  weight 
quality,  or  grade  of  any  grain  shipped  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  any  means, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  use  of  In- 
»<5cuTate,  faulty  or  defective  testing  equip- 
ment; 

"(8)  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose,  im- 
pede. Intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  per- 


son licensed  to  perform  official  inspection  or 
official  welghmg  In.  or  on  accoimt  of.  the 
performance  of  his  duties  imder  this  Act; 

"(9)  falsely  represent  that  he  is  licensed 
or  authorized  to  perform  an  official  inspec- 
tion or  official  weighing  function  under  this 
Act: 

"(10)  use  any  false  or  misleading  Tn«»^Tn 
in  connection  with  the  making  or  filing  of 
an  application  for  official  inspection  or  offi- 
cial weighing;  or 

"(11)  violate  any  provision  of  section  6. 
7,  8,  9.  10,  13,  16,  or  17  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  person  licensed  or  authorized  to 
perform  any  function  imder  this  Act  shall 
knowingly.  Intentionally,  recklessly,  or 
negligently — 

"(1)  commit  any  offense  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  perform  Improperly  any  official  sam- 
pling. Inspection,  weighing,  or  other  (^dal 
function  under  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  execute  or  issue  any  false  or  Incor- 
rect official  certificate  or  other  official  form. 
"penalties 
"Sec.  19.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
Intentionally  commlte  any  offense  prohibited 
by  section  18  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  tlO,000,  or  both  such 
Imprisonment  or  fine. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  recklessly  at  negli- 
gently conunlte  any  offense  prohibited  by 
section  18  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject 
to  lmprisonmenb*for  not  more  than  nine 
months,  a  fine  %t  not  more  than  $6,000,  or 
Ijoth  such  imprisonment  or  fine. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  Administrator  to  report  mi- 
nor violations  of  this  Act  for  criminal  prose- 
cution when  he  believes  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suitable 
written  notice  of  warning,  or  to  report  any 
violation  of  this  Act  for  prosecution  when  he 
believes  that  institution  of  a  proceeding  un- 
der section  15  of  this  Act  will  obtain  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  and  he  Institutes  such 
a  proceeding. 

"RESPONSIBILrrT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OTHERS 

"Sec  20.  When  construing  and  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  any  official,  agent,  or  other  per- 
son acting  for  or  employed  by  any  association, 
partnership,  or  corporation  vrtthln  the  scope 
of  his  employment  or  office  shall,  in  every 
case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  such  association,  partnership,  or 
corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

"general    ATrTHORITIES 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  such  investigations,  hold 
such  hearings,  require  such  reports  from  any 
official  contractor,  licensee  or  other  person, 
require  by  regulation  as  a  condition  for  offi- 
cial inspection  or  official  weighing,  among 
other  things,  the  Installation  of  specified 
sampling,  weighing,  handling,  and  monitor- 
ing equipment  In  grain  elevators  and  ap- 
proval of  the  condition  of  carriers  and  con- 
tainers for  transporting  or  storing  grain, 
and  prescribe  such  other  rules,  regulations 
and  Instructions  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  or  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Whether  any  certificate,  other  form, 
representetlon,  designation,  or  other  descrip- 
tion Is  false.  Incorrect,  or  mlsleadlne  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  determined 
by  tests  made  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Administrator  may  adopt  to 
effectuate  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  if  the 
relevant  facts  are  determinable  by  such  tests. 
Proceedings  under  section  14  of  this  Act  for 
refusal  to  renew,  or  for  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of,  a  license,  shall  not,  unless  requested 
by  the  respondent,  be  subject  to  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  provisions  In  sections  554, 
566,  and  567  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 


"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate reports  or  complaints  of  discrepan- 
cies and  abuses  In  the  official  inspection 
and  official  weighing  of  grain  under  this  Act. 
He  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  procedures 
for  (1)  promptly  investigating  (1)  complalnte 
of  foreign  grain  purchasers  regarding  the 
official  inspection  or  official  weighing  of  grain 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  (U)  the  can- 
cellation of  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
grain  required  to  be  inspected  or  weighed 
tmder  this  Act,  and  (ill)  any  complaint  re- 
garding the  operation  or  administration  of 
this  Act  or  any  official  transaction  with 
which  this  Act  is  concerned,  and  (2)  taking 
appropriate  action  on  the  basis  of  the  flnrtiwgM 
of  any  investigation  of  such  complalnte.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  the 
end  of  every  three-month  period  with  respect 
to  investigative  action  taken  on  complalnte. 
during  the  immediately  preceding  three- 
month  period. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
cause  official  personnel  to  monitor  In  foreign 
nations  which  are  substantial  importers  of 
grain  from  the  United  States,  grain  Imported 
from  the  United  States  upon  ite  entry  into 
the  foreign  nation,  to  determine  whether 
such  grain  Is  of  a  comparable  kind,  class, 
quality,  and  condition  after  considering  the 
handling  methods  and  conveyance  utilized  at 
the  time  of  loading,  and  the  same  quantity 
that  It  was  certified  to  be  upon  official  in- 
spection and  official  weighing  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Investigation  of  the 
DeiMu^tment  (or  such  oth«  organization  or 
agency  within  theaQepartment  which  may  be 
delegated  the  authority.  In  lieu  thereof,  to 
conduct  Investigations  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment) is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct such  Investigations  regarding  the  opera- 
tion or  administration  of  this  Act  or  any 
official  transaction  with  which  this  Act  is 
concerned,  as  the  Director  thereof  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  Integrity  of 
official  inspection  and  official  weighing  under 
this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  AgriciUture  and  other  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  continuing  re- 
search program  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
methods  to  Improve  accuracy  and  uniformity 
In  grading  grain. 

"(f)  To  assure  the  normal  movement  of 
grain  at  all  Inspection  pointe  In  a  timely 
manner  consistent  with  the  policy  expressed 
In  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  provide  adequate  personnel  to  avoid 
delay  that  might  be  caused  by  the  additional 
Inspection  requlreBsente  of  this  Act. 

"ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  the  right  to  copy  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised;  and  the 
Administrator  shall  have  power  to  require 
by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  such 
documentary  evidence  relating  to  any  matter 
under  investigation  by  the  Administrator, 
and  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

"(b)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence, may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  Stetes,  at  any  designated  place 
ct  hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a 
subpena  the  Administrator  may  Invoke  the 
aid  of  any  court  designated  In  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  at  documentary  evidence. 
"(c)  Any  8u<ai  court  within  the  Jurisdlc- 
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tlon  at  which  such 
may.  In  case  of 
a  Bubpena  issued  to 
order  requiring  such 
the  Administrator  or 
tary  evidence  U  so 
dance  touching  the 
any  Xaliiure  to  obey 
may  be  punished  by 
tempt  thereof. 

"(d)  Witnesses 
mlnistrator  shall  be 
mileage  that  are  paid 
of  the  United  States 
whom  depositions  are 
taking  the  same  shall 
the  same  fees  as  are 
the  courts  of  the  Unlt^ 

"(e)  Any  person 
fuse  to  attend  and 
lawful  inquiry,  or  to 
evidence,  if  In  his 
ence  to  the  subpwna 
of  the  Administrator, 
misdemeanor,  and  up^n 
be  subject  to 
than  six  months,  a 
$3,000,  or  both  such 

"(f)  The  United 
District  Coxirt  of 
of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American    Samoa,    an4 
courts  of  the  other 
slons  of  the  United 
diction  in  cases  arlsini ; 
"reporting 
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shall  neglect  or  re- 
or  to  answer  any 
sroduce  documentary 
to  do  so.  In  obedi- 
lawful  requirement 
shall  be  guilty  of  a 
conviction  thereof 
for  not  more 
of  not  more  than 
ii^prlsonment  and  fine, 
district  courts,  the 
the  District  Court 
the  highest  court  of 
the    United    States 
territories  and  posses- 
shall  have  jurls- 
under  this  Act. 
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"Sec.  23.  (a)  On 
the  Administrator 
mlttee  on  Agriculture 
resentatlves  and  to 
culture  and  Forestry 
Ing    the   effectiveness 
inspection   system 
prior  fiscal  year,  with 
any  legislative  changes 
sary  to  accomplish 
section  2  of  this  Act 

"(b)   The  Admin 
Committee  on 
Representatives    and 
Agriculture  and 
of  any  complaint 
livery  made  to  the 
purchaser    of   United 
thirty   days   after   a 
Administrator  that  th^re 
to  believe  that  the 
faulty,  and  (2)  wlthli 
ceipt  by  him  or  the 
lation  of  any  contract 
than  one  hundred 
grain. 

"(c)    On   December 
Administrator  shall 
tee  on  Agriculture  of 
sentatives  and  the 
tiire  and  Forestry  of 
of  all  other  complaliits 
chasers  and  prospectlv^ 
States  grain,  and 
Interested  in  the  tradfe 
the  Department  of 
lutlon  thereof  during 
Provided,  That  the 
elude  a  complaint 
exists  to  believe  that 
as  determined  by  the 
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"Sec.  24.  (a)  The 
vide,  under  such 
scribe,   for   the 
engaged  in  the  bus! 
sale  in  foreign  comm 
ness  of  handling 
of  grain  for  sale  in 
section  shall  not  apply 

"(1)  any  person 
occasionally  buys  for 
or  transports  grain 
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nber  1  of  each  year, 
shall  report  to  the  Com- 

of  the  House  of  Rep- 
Committee  on  Agri- 
the  Senate,  regard- 

of  the  official  grain 
untler   this  Act  for   the 

recommendations  for 

he  believes  are  neces- 
objectlves  stated  in 


Istiator  shall  notify  the 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
the    Committee    on 
of  the  Senate  (1) 
regarding  faulty  grain  de- 
Department  by  a  foreign 
States    grain,    within 
determination   by   the 
is  reasonable  cause 
1  delivery  was  in  fact 
thirty  days  after  re- 
of  the  cancel- 
tor  the  export  of  more 
thousand  metric  tons  of 
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Administrator  shall  pro- 
regU  atlons  as  he  may  pre- 
reglslfatlon   of  all   persons 
of  buying  grain  for 
iTce,  and  in  the  bvisl- 
weii[hlng,  or  transporting 
f<  reign  commerce.  This 
to- 
only  incidentally  or 
,  or  handles,  weighs, 
sale  and  is  not  en« 
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gaged  in  the  reg\ilar  business  of  buying 
grain  for  sale,  or  handling,  weighing,  or 
transporting  grain  for  sale; 

"(2)  any  producer  of  grain  who  only  inci- 
dentally or  occasionally  sells  or  transports 
grain  which  he  has  purchased; 

"(8)  any  person  who  transjKjrts  grain  lor 
hire  and  does  not  own  a  financial  Interest 
in  such  grain;  or 

"(4)  any  person  who  bujrs  grain  for  feed- 
ing or  processing  and  not  for  the  purpose  at 
reselling  and  only  incidentally  or  occa- 
sionally sells  such  grain  as  grain. 

"(b)(1)  All  persons  registered  under  this 
Act  must  submit  the  following  information 
to  the  Administrator: 

"(A)  the  name  and  principal  address  of 
the  business, 

"(B)  the  names  of  all  directors  of  such 
business, 

"(C)  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  of 
such  business, 

"(D)  the  names  of  all  persons  In  a  control 
relationship  with  respect  to  such  bvislness, 

"(E)  a  list  of  locations  where  the  business 
conducts  substantial  operations,  and 

"(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Persons  required  to  register  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  also  submit  to  the  Administrator 
the  Information  specified  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (P)  of  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  any  business  engaged  In  the  business  of 
buying  grain  for  sale  in  Interstate  commerce, 
and  In  the  business  of  handling,  weighing. 
or  transporting  of  grain  for  sale  In  interstate 
commerce.  If,  with  respect  to  such  business, 
the  person  otherwise  required  to  register 
under  this  section  Is  in  a  control  relationship. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  word  'person*  shall 
mean  any  Individual  or  any  bvisiness  entity 
of  whatever  form. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  a  "control  re- 
lationship' with  respect  to  a  biislness  re- 
qtilred  to  register  under  subsection  (a) 
and  with  respect  to  applicable  Interstate 
btislnesses  if — 

"(A)  such  person  has  an  ownership  In- 
terest of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  such 
business,  or 

"(B)  a  business  or  group  of  biislness  en- 
titles, with  respect  to  which  such  person  Is 
In  a  control  relationship,  has  an  ownership 
Interest  of  10  per  centum  or  more  in  such 
business. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  above,  a  person 
shall  be  considered  to  own  the  ownership 
Interest  which  Is  owned  by  his  or  her  spouse, 
minor  children,  and  relatives  living  In  the 
same  household. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  persons  who  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
certificate  of  registration  Issued  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  renewed 
annually.  If  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  information  required  under  subsection 
(b),  the  person  holding  such  certificate 
shall,  within  thirty  days  of  the  discovery  of 
such  change,  notify  the  AdnUnlstrator  of 
such  change.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  grain  for  sale  In  foreign 
commerce,  and  In  the  business  of  handling, 
weighing,  or  transporting  of  grain  In  for- 
eign commerce  unless  he  has  registered  with 
the  Administrator  as  required  by  this  Act 
and  has  an  unsuspended  or  unrevoked  cer- 
tificate of  registration. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  suspend  or 
revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  Issued 
under  this  section  whenever,  after  the  per- 
son holding  such  certificate  has  been  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  that  such  person  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 


regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or  has 
been  convicted  of  any  violation  involving 
the  weighing,  handling  or  inspection  oi 
grain  under  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  Administrator  may,  without  first 
affording  such  person  an  opportunity  ror 
a  hearing,  siispend  any  certificate  of  regis- 
tration temporarily  pending  final  deter- 
mination whenever  the  Administrator  deems 
such  action  to  be  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  afford  any  such  person  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  within  thirty  days 
after  temporarily  suspending  such  certif- 
icate of  registration. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  fees  from  any  person  registered  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) .  The  amount  of  such 
fees  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
costs  of  the  Administrator  In  administering 
the  registration  directed  by  subsection  (a). 
Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in,  and  used  as 
part  of.  the  ftmd  described  in  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

"relation  to  state  and  local  laws; 
separability  of  provisions 

"Sec.  25.  (a)  No  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  require  the  Inspection  or  de- 
scription In  accordance  with  any  standards 
of  kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or  other 
characteristics  of  grain  as  a  condition  of  ship- 
ment, or  sale,  of  such  grain  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  require  any  license  for. 
or  impose  any  other  restrictions  upon,  the 
performance  of  any  official  inspection  or  offi- 
cial weighing  function  by  persons  licensed  or 
authorized  tmder  this  Act.  Otherwise,  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  Invalidate  any  law  or 
other  provision  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  in  the  absence  of  a  conflict  with  this 
Act. 

"(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  o;"  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  26.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  research  and  development  as  provided  in 
section  21;  development  and  issuance  of 
niles.  regulations,  and  instructions;  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  authorized  in  section 
12  of  this  Act;  monitoring  in  foreign  ports 
grain  officially  inspected  \inder  this  Act; 
other  initial  Federal  costs  for  implementing 
a  system  for  Federal  official  Inspection  and 
official  weighing  for  United  States  grain;  Im- 
provement of  Inspection  and  weighing  pro- 
cedures and  equipment,  and  other  activities 
authorized  by  section  5  of  this  Act;  those 
Federal  administrative  and  supervisory  costs 
not  directly  related  to  the  official  infpectlon 
or  official  weighing  of  grain;  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  buildings,  other  facilities,  or 
equipment;  and  any  other  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  financing  is  not  obtained  from 
the  fees  and  sale  of  samples  as  provided  for 
in  section  12  of  this  Act.  Such  faculties  and 
equipment  may  be  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  use  of  official  contractors 
under  arrangements  whereby  the  cost  thereof 
will  be  amortized  and  reimbursed  to  the 
cxirrent  appropriation  for  administration  of 
this  Act  from  fees  collected  by  such  contrac- 
tors over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(137)  Administrator.  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiure.". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.   5)    and   section   302   of   the  Federal 
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Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490),  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  for  and  pnrchase  or 
lease,  from  any  person  licensed  or  designated 
(on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to 
perform  official  inspection  f\mctlons  under 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  at 
fair  market  value,  any  facilities  or  equipment 
which  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  official  inspec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  hire  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pomtments  in  the  competitive  service)  aa 
official  personnel  any  individual  who  (on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  is  licensed, 
authorized,  or  otherwise  certified  as  qualified 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  or  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  perform  such 
functions  and  is  performing  functions  which 
will  be  assvuned  by  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency  under  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act; 
Provided.  That  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  individuals  are  technically  and 
professionally  qualified  for  the  duties  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned. 

(b)  With  respect  to  persons  hired  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion who  prior  thereto  had  been  employed 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
the  following  additional  provisions  will  ap- 
ply— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  section  5333  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code  (pertaining  to  new 
appointments),  and  section  5334  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (pertaining  to  pay  on 
change  of  position) ,  the  basic  pay  of  an  ap- 
pointee shall  be  at  that  rate  of  grade  of  his 
position  which  is  equal  to  his  rate  of  com- 
pensation from  the  private  inspection  agency 
or  the  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
at  not  to  exceed  maximum  rates  set  by  the 
administrator  on  the  last  day  of  his  employ- 
ment prior  to  his  appointment,  or.  If  there 
Is  no  such  rate,  then  at  the  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds his  former  rate  by  the  least  amount.  If 
there  is  no  rate  within  the  grade  of  his  posi- 
tion which  equals  or  exceeds  his  former  rate, 
he  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  his  former  rate 
untU  such  time  as  he  otherwise  qualifies  for 
an  increased  rate.  The  period  of  service  re- 
quired for  an  appointee  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  section  5335  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (pertaining  to  periodic  step  in- 
creases), shall  be  computed  from  the  date  of 
appointment. 

(2)  In  determining  the  length  of  the  ap- 
pointee's service  to  be  credited  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  career  tenure,  proba- 
tionary period,  rate  of  annual  leave  accrual, 
group  life  or  health  insurance,  and  retention 
credit  in  reductlon-ln-force,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  service  with  the  private  Inspec- 
tion agency  or  the  State,  or  political  .subdi- 
vision thereof  by  which  the  appointee  was 
employed  on  the  last  day  of  his  employment 
prior  to  his  appointment. 

(3)  An  appointee  shall  be  credited  with 
Blck  leave  equal  to  the  balance  of  sick  leave 
outstanding,  in  the  service  of  the  private  in- 
spection agency  or  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  by  which  the  appointee  was 
employed,  on  the  last  day  of  his  employment 
prior  to  his  appointment,  except  if  lie  has 
been  compensated  for  that  sick  leave,  or  if 
It  has  been  applied  so  as  to  Increase  the  actu- 
arial value  of  any  vested  Interest  of  the  em- 
ployee In  a  retirement  system  of  that  State  or 
political  subdivision.  Sick  leave  so  credited 
shall  not  be  credited  as  unused  sick  leave  for 
the  purposes  of  section  8339  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (pertaining  to  the  computation 
of  annuity) ,  and  shall  be  available  for  use  as 
sick  leave  by  the  appointee  only  after  he  has 


exhausted  any  accruals  of  sick  leave  under 
section  6307  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
An  appointee  who  Is  separated  from  Federal 
civil  service  with  a  balance  of  sick  leave  so 
credited  shall  not,  during  any  subsequent 
period  of  Federal  civil  service  employment, 
be  recredlted  with  any  portion  of  that  bal- 
ance. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  provisions  to  the 
contrary  of  section  8332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (pertaining  to  creditable  serv- 
ice), for  the  purposes  of  the  annuity  com- 
puted under  section  8339  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  an  appointee  eligible  therefor 
shall  be  credited  with  any  service  with  the 
private  inspection  agency  or  the  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
which  he  was  employed  on  the  last  day  of  his 
employment  prior  to  his  appointment  except 
If  the  appointee  has  qualified  for  or  is  eligible 
to  qualify  for  an  annuity  or  other  payment 
on  the  account  of  retirement  (for  reasons  of 
age  or  dlsabUity)  from  such  private  Inspec- 
tion agency  or  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  consideration  of  such  service,  then 
such  appointee  must  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  bene- 
fit of  such  annuity  or  payment  in  writing,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "animal  diseases",  the  follow- 
ing: "any  employee  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Agency  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture assigned  to  perform  official  inspection 
or  official  weighing,  or  the  supervision  there- 
of, under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act,". 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  assure  that  producers, 
handlers,  and  transporters  of  grain  are  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  for  the  production, 
maintenance,  and  delivery  of  high  quality 
grain,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency  is  herebv  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  regarding  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  grain  standards,  es- 
tablished imder  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  study  shall  address  spe- 
cifically, but  Is  not  limited  thereto,  the  tasks 
of  determining  (1)  if  standards  may  be  de- 
veloped that  would  reduce  grading  errors  and 
remove,  where  possible,  subjective  human 
Judgment  from  grading  by  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical 
means  of  grading;  (11)  whether  grain  should 
be  subclassed  according  to  color  or  other 
factor  not  affecting  the  quality  of  the  grain; 
(111)  whether  the  protein  factor  should  be 
Included  in  the  standards:  and  (Iv)  whether 
broken  grain  should  be  grouped  together  with 
foreign  material.  On  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  such  study,  the  Administrator  shall,  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  make  such 
changes  In  the  grain  standards  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  and.  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  findings  of  such  a  study. 

Sec.  7.  The  powers,  duties  and  authoriza- 
tions established  by  this  Act  for  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Agency 
shall  in  all  Instances  be  exercised,  in  the 
interim  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  the  appointment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States. 


(1)  with  respect  to  export  elevators,  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year,  specified  in  a  notification  is- 
sued to  the  State  or  person  that  official  In- 
spection and  official  weighing  at  the  elevator 
Involved  will  be  provided  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  Administrator  determines  that  of- 
ficial Inspection  or  official  weighing  in  an 
area  serviced  by  such  person  shall  be  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees  permanently 
under  this  Act  or  pending  performance  of 
such  functions  under  a  contract  or  official 
weighing  by  a  State  pursuant  to  ka.  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act;  or 

(3)  such  persons,  or  two  or  more  members 
or  employees  thereof,  have  been  convicted 
of  any  offense  involving  the  handling,  weigh- 
ing, or  Inspection  of  grain  or  with  respect  to 
performance    of    official    duties    under    the 
United    States    Grain    Standards    Act    as 
amended  by  this  Act.  proscribed  in  title  18. 
United  States  Code;  or  of  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  hereof;  or  of  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  as  amended  hereby :  Proruled, 
however.  That  the  administrator  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cause  official  inspection 
and  official  weighing  of  grain  to  be  performed 
by  atuhorized  employees  of  the  Agency  un- 
der this  Act.  to  begin  immediately  thereafter 
such  effective  date,  at  those  export  elevators 
at  which  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such    performance    by    employees    of    the 
Agency  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  is  amended  by  this  Act : 
And  provided  further,  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  State  or  person  then  providing  official 
insp>ection  In  any  area  or  weighing  services  to 
be  assumed  under  this  Act  at  any  export  ele- 
vator or  major  inland  terminal  elevator  be 
authorized  to  officially  Inspect  grain  under 
the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  or 
provide  such  weighing  of  grain  except  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  or  an  agreement  with  the 
Administrator,  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  hereof. 

sbort  title 
Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Grain 
Inspection  Reform  Act  of  1976". 


EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  enactment  hereof,  except 
that  any  State  or  person  then  providing  of- 
ficial inspection  service  or  weighing  services 
to  be  assumed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  any  area  and  licensees  employed  there- 
by, may  continue  to  operate  In  that  area, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Agency,  until  whichever  of  the 
following  events  occurs  first : 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  3055  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  12572. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
Uie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding   OflBcer    appointed    Mr.    Tal- 
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Mr.  Humphrey 

;lark,  Mr.  DoLi. 

Bellmon    con- 

le  Senate. 

|Mr.   President,   I 

brief  moment  to 
lanks  to  the  staff 

Agriculture  and 
I  were  particularly 
i>f  this  legislation. 

be  of  the  highest 

ley  spent  many 


MADGE.    Mr.    MCGOVER 

Mr.  HxTDOLESTON,  Mr. 
Mr.  YOTrnG,  and  M 
ferees  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Shall  take  just  this  ve: 
pay  my  respects  and 
of  the  Committee  o: 
Forestry  and  those  whi 
assigned  to  the  work 
I  consider  their  work 
professional  caliber, 
hours  to  carry  out  the  I  investigation  that 
had  to  go  into  this  study  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  legislatidn  which  has  been 
adopted  here  by  the  Senate. 

So  I  express  thanks  particularly  to  the 
chief  of  staflf,  Mr.  Michael  R.  McLeod, 
and  to  all  of  his  associates,  and  I  shall 
include  them  by  name  In  the  Record: 
Carl  P.  Rose,  Willian:  A.  Taggart,  and 
James  C.  Webster.  I  jxpress  thanks  to 
the  following  personm  si  of  the  grain  In- 
vestigation staff:  Phillip  L.  Praas,  Bert 
L.  Williams,  Hugh  M  Williamson,  and 
Ann  C.  Bond.  And  I  £  Iso  wish  to  thank 
Nelson  Denlinger  of  m  r  staff  for  liis  help. 

I  express  our  thanlis  to  the  General 
Accoimting  OflBce  for  the  study  carried 
out  which  was  of  major  importance  In 
this  Investigation. 

I  also  pay  special  re  cognition  to  those 
in  the  media,  jjtarticu  iarly  in  the  press 
corps,  who  did  such  a  n  excellent  job  of 
reporting  the  developments  in  the  grain 
inspection  dlflBcultles  and  scandal.  I 
think  this  was  very  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  the  public's  attention  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  were  being  made 
and  some  of  the  difiBci  iltles  that  we  were 
encountering.  I  expres  s  to  them  our  sin- 
cere thanks. 

I  also  express  thank ;  to  our  colleagues. 

This  legislation,  at  east  legislation  of 
this  kind,  with  whatcirer  differences  we 
may  have,  is  needed. 

The  Senator  from  I  [ansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
has  been  a  tremendous  help  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  legislation.  Se  disagreed  with 
the  final  bill,  but  he  and  I  both  know 
that  we  will  work  out  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences in  conference. 

I  also  say  that  every  member  of  the 
two  subconmiittees.  a)  id  the  subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  Mr.  H  jddleston  and  the 
subconunittee  that  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  worked  long  lours  over  many 
montiis  to  perfect  th^  legislation.  So,  I 
express  my  thanks  to  dur  colleagues. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Pr<sident.  let  me  ex- 
press my  appreciatl*  m  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
staff,  and  others  who  have  brought  this 
to  light  and  worked  on  legislation. 

Let  me  also  add,  as  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  nev  er  become  law,  and 
it  is  the  view  of  the  Se  nator  from  Kansas 
that  we  may  now  go  to  conference  and 
come  up  with  some  iiemblance  of  good 
legislation. 

There  has  never  be«  n  any  difference  of 
opinion  In  the  commi  tee  about  the  need 
for  tightening  up  th<  program.  I  guess 
the  only  questions  nlsed  are  in  which 
direction  we  go,  whett  er  we  go  for  a  Fed- 
eral takeover  or  at  leapt  a  Federal-State- 
prlvate  working  relationship.  That  Is  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Kansas  holds 


as  Indicated,  It  Is  the  prediction  of  this 
Senator  that  when  we  go  to  conference  It 
is  going  to  be  a  very  tough  conference. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  some 
very  strong  reservations  about  many  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bUl,  but  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator  when  we  come  from 
conference  we  will  have  a  bill  that  can 
be  supported  imanimously  by  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


For  that  reason, 
Kansas  voted  againsi 


he   Senator  from 
final  passage  but. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference on  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  met  this  afternoon,  as  I  under- 
stand it;  and,  as  I  further  understand, 
the  conference  will  meet  again  tomor- 
row. 

This  committee  may  or  may  not  bring 
forth  a  finished  report  on  the  bill.  With- 
out seeing  the  finished  text,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  from  what  we  already  know  that 
no  report  can  emerge  from  the  confer- 
ence which  is  worthy  of  approval  by  the 
Senate.  However,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  does  approve  this  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  I  imderstand  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  I  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  veto 
it 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  reported 
widely  in  the  news  media — and  I  am 
certain  that  the  reports  are  accurate^ 
that  the  Presidential  candidates  are 
clamoring  for  quick  passage  of  this  bill 
so  that  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
may  be  reconstituted  and  that  distribu- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  fimds  now  being 
held  up  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion will  be  resimied  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  there  Is  at  least  one  candidate  for 
President,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  who  is  not  clamoring  for 
this  legislation.  I  talked  with  Ronald 
Reagan  today,  and  he  informed  me  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  he  Is  full-out 
opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

He  would  much  rather  have  the  Presi- 
dent veto  this  bill,  even  though  obviously 
there  would  be  practical  disadvantage  to 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Reagan 
campaign.  The  Reagan  campaign  Is  ex- 
periencing financial  difficulties,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  other  are  experiencing.  The 
Reagan  campaign  could  use  the  money. 
But  as  Governor  Reagan  put  It  In  our 
telephone  conversation  today,  this  bill 
involves  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
money  Involved. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  former 
Governor  of  California  for  his  stand  In 


this  matter,  because  the  Senator  worn 
North  Carolina  never  has  favored  the 
distribution  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
political  campaigns.  I  voted  against  the 
concept.  I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  it 
I  consider  it  a  rip-off  of  the  taxpayer. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
commend  Ronald  Reagan  for  his  stand; 
and  I  hope  there  may  be  some  other 
candidates  who  will  take  a  like  position. 
But  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  ap- 
prove this  bUl,  as  I  imderstand  It  to  be, 
I  hope  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  veto  it  He  will  be  well  advised  to 
do  so. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HOUSING   AMENDMENTS    OF    1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed,  without  further  action  to 
be  taken  thereon,  to  the  consideration  of 
S   3295 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3295)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  annual  contributions  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to  extend 
certain  low -Income  housing  programs  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
HELMS  ON  TOMORROW  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row and  on  Wednesday,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Helms  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Helms  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  pjn.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


At  1  pjn.,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
then  imfinished  business,  S.  3295. 

Rollcall  votes  are  expected  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  final  passage. 

Other  measures  which  will  be  coming 
along,  beginning  with  tomorrow  and  later 
in  the  week,  have  been  outlined  earlier 
today  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:46 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  xmtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  27,  1976,  at  12  noon. 


NOMZNAITONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  26,  1976: 

In  the  Jttdiciart 

Ralph  B.  Ouy,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  UJS. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Iillchlgan,  vice  Frederick  W.  Kaess,  retired. 
DcPAXTMXirr  or  State 

Francis  B.  Meloy,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

Dkpaktmxnt  of  State 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Sri  Lanka,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Maldives. 

In  the  JtmiciAET 

Laughlln  E.  Waters,  of  CallfcHnla,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California,  vice  Jesse  W.  Curtis,  retired. 
In  the  Judiciast 
Richard  A.  Revell,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the   western   district   of 
Kentucky,  vice  James  F.  Gordon,  retired. 
Depaztment  or  Jubticb 

Frank  S.  Spies,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  P.  Mllan- 
owskl,  resigned.  . 

Dkpaxtmxnt  or  3t:sikx 

Bruce  R.  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leon  B. 
Sutton,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Defaxtmxnt  or  Labor 

John  Conyers  Read,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Paul  J. 
Passer,  Jr.,  resigned. 

CXNTSAL  INTELUGXNCX 

E.  Henry  Knoche,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  vice  Lt.  Oen. 
Vernon  Anthony  Walters,  U.S.  Army. 
PkmBAL  Bkskkvk  System 

David  M.  Lilly,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  tte  unexpired  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1,  1964,  vice  Robert  C. 
Holland,  resigned. 


Mississippi  Riveb  Commission 

Brig.  Oen.  Elvln  Ragnvald  Helberg  m. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Conm:ils8lon  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  28  J\me  1879  (21  Stat.  37)  (83  UJB.C. 
642).  vice  Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  S.  Nichols, 
retired. 

National  Commission  on  i.mLVTwa  and 
Information  Sciknck 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
July  19,  19T7: 

Ralph  A.  Renlck,  of  Florida,  vice  Harold  C. 
Crotty,  resigned. 

For  terms  expiring  July  19, 1980 : 

Frederick  H.  Burkhardt,  of  Vermont  (re- 
appointment) . 

Marian  PoUensky  Leith,  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  W.  O.  Baker,  term  expired. 

Mlldren  E.   Tounger,  of  California,  vice 
Leslie  W.  Donlap.  term  expired. 
National   Instituti   or  Builoino  Sciencis 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences  for  the 
terms  indicated  commencing  on  the  date  of 
incorporation  (new  positions) : 

For  a  term  of  1  year: 

Robert  J.  Brungraber.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leo  J.  Cantor,  of  Virginia. 

Jodie  R.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi. 

Joseph  H.  Newman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  H.  Pillard,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  F.  Schmltt,  of  Ohio. 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

William  F.  Floyd  m,  of  Georgia. 

Jasper  S.  Hawkins,  of  California. 

Warner  Howe,  of  Tennessee. 

Charlene  F.  Sizemore,  of  West  Virginia. 

S.  Peter  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jeremiah  T.  Walsh,  of  New  Tork. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

O.  M.  Mader  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  A.  Georglne,  of  Maryland. 

Rudard  A.  Jones,  of  Illinois. 

David  S.  MUler,  of  Ohio. 

Glen  R.  Swenson,  of  Utah. 

Herbert  H.  Swinburne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
National  Oceanic  &  Atmosphxuc 

AoiONIBTBATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  ^polntment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
To  he  lieutenanU 
William  J.  Lounsbery. 

To  be  lieutenanU  (junior  grade) 
David  L.  Gardner. 
David  C.  McConaghy. 

In  tbe  Abict 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 
To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen.  William  Allen  Knowlton,  031-30- 
1069,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Ant  Force 
The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  In  the  grade  Indicated,  iinder  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10, 
United  States  Code : 

LINE  or  the  ab  porck 
To  be  captain 
Johnson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


The  following  officers  for  i^ipolntment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  tbe  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  tbe  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

MEDICAL  OORFS 

To  be  captain 
Brlccettl,  Albert  B.,  068-8a-98«4. 

DENTAL  CX3RFS 

To  be  captain 
Hugglns,  Ouy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Rost  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JXn><3  ADVOCATE 

To  be  captain 
Anderson,  Perry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  .- 

The   foUowlng  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment as  permanent  professors,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  under  the  provlsloDS  of  sec- 
tion 9333(b) .  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
Rokke,  Ervln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officer  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force  under  the  appn^nlate  pro- 
visions of  chapter  836,  title  10.  United  States 
Code  as  amended.  All  officers  are  subject  to 
physical  examination  required  by  law: 

UNE  or  THE  AIR  rOXCE 

Captain  to  major 
Schruefer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  foUowlng  persons  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Atr  Force  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  683. 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated: 

KKDICAL  COKP8 

To  be  Ueuienant  colonel 
Applesteln.  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley,  Earl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belme,  Clinton  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belme,  OUbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brada,  Donald  R..  615-^4-3133. 
Budding,  Jacobus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CalUouet.  OUbert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cubberley,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deatrlck,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delcampo,  Enrique  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oretchen,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansford.  Doyle  K..  430  00  8888. 
Ransmeler,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaves,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer.  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Banks.  Rill  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  f ollowtaog  persons  for  appointment  as 
temp<Hary  officers  In  the  UJB.  Air  Force,  tn 
the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provftrioiM  of 
sections  8444  and  8447,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  yiem/ia  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  seraoo  8067.  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated: 

vw!ntnAi.  CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Bailey,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley,  Earl  M.,  577-2fr-7325. 
Belme,  CUnttm  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belme.  Gilbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budding,  Jacobus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalllouet,  OUbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OllCord,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cubberley,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deatrlck,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delcampo,  Enrique  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Downing,  Donald  D.,  3  24-20-0374. 

njardo,  Manuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oretcben.  Edward  A.,  ^5-42-3916. 

HArrlck.  Kenneth  R.,  6  15-63-8835. 

Lee,  Tliomas  C,  060-S4-477B. 

MacbowsU,  Roman  J., 

Madoff,  Lawrence,  131-J36-2403. 

Messer,  Henry  H.,  261-<  2-1174. 

Poulaen.  Alden  L.,  518-  44-4906. 

Ransmeler,  Robert  E., 

Rodriguez,  Augiisto  P..  i 

Sanders,  lAwrence  T.,  £23-46-1084. 

Wang.  George  YM..  38!  1-42-0385. 

Wamees.  Rlcbard  E.,  6i  14^^6-6300. 

Wright,  George  D..  368  -22-4144. 

The  following  otHcers  :  or  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  und(r  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593.  T|tle  10,  United  States 
Code: 

UNz  or  TRZ  ka  roscz 
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XXX-XX-XXXX. 


XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Major  to 
'BUlett.  David  L.,  297-: 


Ueute^nt  colonel 
2  8-6319. 


ICZDICAL  <OKPS 

Boytar,  Alexander  A.,  1 15-32-6508. 
DuimriAtlmer  E,  303- 14-7231. 
Fry.  Dclofi  H..  390-26-:  043. 
Johnson,  Douglas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopp,  lismonte  P.,  476|^t6-2436. 
Uvbnla,  Robert  A.,  368  -36-3000. 
Mnrdocb,  Donald  J..  01 0-34-3868. 
Pi^tchett,  Paul  E.,  223- 16-1407. 
Roldan.  Erllnda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnder.  William  J.,  600  -44^-3289. 
Sorgen,  Robert  W.,  297  -26-3654. 
WoddeU,  William  J.,  22  6-58-5456. 

NTTRSE   C^RPS 

Meister.  Joan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOKKDICAL  BCSE  ffCES  CORPS 

Arnold,  Eugene  L.,  301  -34-6198. 

Davison,  Robert  L.,  485  -24-2979. 
In  the  ^bmy 

The  following-named  i  cholarshlp  students 
for  appointment  In  the  1  tegular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  gride  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  prorislons  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sectl  ans  2107,  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287,  3288.  and  32£0: 

Abbott,  Verlln  I^,  496-(  12-7364. 

Abe,  Gary  K.,  567-84-1!  54. 

Abreu,  Michael  H.,  576  -58-4252. 

Adame,  Pedro  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adamson,  John  D.,  238  -54-8835. 

Adams,  James  C,  Jr..  21 19-90-7161. 

Adams,  Stephen  C,  54f -88-1831. 

Adcllzzl,  Michael  A.,  18  >-42-7696. 

AdlOns.  Richard  W.,  23  (-86-1803. 

Africa,  Thomas  C,  108-  46-5393. 

Alexander,  Steven  M.,  C 11-46-3146. 

Allen,  Jake  J.,  263-13-S092. 

Allen,  Kenneth  D.,  449-f94-1902. 

Alston,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Altland,  John  T.,  440-S  4-9506. 

Anderson,  Robert  B.,  Ji .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Steven  H.,  51  2-86-8529. 

Anderson,  James  D.,  13  )-50-5584. 

Anderson,  James  R.,  25  >-94-3942. 

Andraschko,  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antee,  Terry  G..  449-0»-O920. 

Anton,  Henry  G.,  465-op-9456. 

Arclero,  Robert  A.,  062-isO-lOlO. 

Amone,  Robert  P.,  216|66-0676. 

Amy,  Jan  W.,  23O-76-0i53. 

A^lns,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asp,  Arnold  A.,  389-64r-i403. 

Atterbury,  Robert  T.,  Ji '.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aubry,  Paul  J.,  370-48- )869. 

Austin,  Maynard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bablch,  Ronold  P.,  123-f36-9049. 

Baggott,  John  E.,  Jr.,  549-94^-8638. 

Baker,  Allen  S.,  431-86|2970. 

Bales,  James  A.,  411-96f3402. 

Ball.  Charles  R.,  342-46  -1937. 

Ball,  John  E.,  442-56-8J  14. 

Banks,  Gregory  S.,  336- 18-4156. 

Barbaro,  Richard  R..  05  3-44-1522. 

Bardsley,  Lance  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barker,  Devlyon  S.,  400f-80-5731. 


Barletta,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnes,  Mabra  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartz,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauman,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bearup,  Wylle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckham,  Ricky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergeron,  Noel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berkstresser,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bertram,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blelefeldt,  Kurt  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blestek,  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blose,  Todd  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blssel,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackmon,  Irvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blanklnshlp,  Bruce  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Block,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blue,  Rayford  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodenhamer,  Nancy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohle,  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boles,  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boll,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolton,  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bondy,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boor,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borg,  Axel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borrowskl,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borrell,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borzclk,  Michael  A.,  204  44  3414. 

Bosco,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boughton,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bourgolne,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowerman,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Herchell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bracht,  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bragg,  EhUlp  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brakefleld,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brame,  William  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brenes,  Julio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brian,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brogden,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooke,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leonard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Mark  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Guy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Monte  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckstad,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budrus,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechler,  Nicholas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulger,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdette,  Randall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biu-ks,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumette,  Ollen  L.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burr,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussey,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buterbaugh,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butts,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cambria,  Salvatore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canale.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey,  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrie.  Gunther  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartner,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caskey,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casmiis,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavender,  Thomas  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cervantes,  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cessna.  Marion  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadderdon,  Able  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwlck,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champagne,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chastaln,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Checketts,  Chad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllders,  Darrell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilton,  James  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Citizen,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olapp,  Randy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clark.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clemence,  NeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cllne,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cody,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coleman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coletta,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colvard,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comeford,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conn,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Consldine,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooksey,  Otis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook.  Hugh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cortner,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coulter,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cox,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oox.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grafton,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crotteau,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crowe,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curiae,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curl,  William  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalena,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Danlelson,  Scott  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davles,  Dale  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Da  vies,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Harold,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Harry  Q.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  183-46-303. 

Davgren,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  Jesse  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  La  Pena,  Rene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dees,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dehler,  Mark  F.,  254r-76-0046. 

Dejohn,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delaney,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Del  Do  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DevUn,  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dletzmann,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dixon,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty,  Stephen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dombroskl,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dooley,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorsett,  Cecil  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Douthit,  Evan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dowell,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doyle,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drake,  William  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drury,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dubbe,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dudley,  Marcus  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dukanauskas,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diu-bln,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diu-kee,   Wentworth   X.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

D'Andrea,  Pavd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easter,  Rocky  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaves,  Royce  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ehret,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellison,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EllU,  Kennleth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUls,  Samuel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emard,  Wayne  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engelbrektsson,  Eric  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

English,  James  V.,  520-64^471. 

Esper,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Jeffrev  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falkner,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Panelll,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faust,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Favler,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fensterer,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields.  Chester  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fll.  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finney,  Jerrold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Firth,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fleming,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fogle,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Folkerth.  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Folsom,  Rick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forney,  Rex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fortune,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forystek,  Wesley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Poster.  Michael  J.,  549-04^2374. 
Fowler,  Chester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Elton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fronzaglla,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Nancy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulmer,  Roland  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funderburg,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purst,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalther,  Neal  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalbreath,  Durward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oamblno,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garthwalte,  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GatreU,  Garth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George,  Sherrie  D.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georgvaas,  George  P.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrity,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glampetnizzl,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Virgil  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUes,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUesple,  PhllUp  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllllck,  Paill  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oilman,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllyard,  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladkowskl,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleason,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goertz,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golob,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goring,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottschalk,  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oourley,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Alexander  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Halstead  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greetham,  Geoffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grow,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orunkemeyer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gullett,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurley,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase.  Randall  R.,  345--44-3724. 
Hadley,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haflenden,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagmann,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  wmiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Gordon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampel,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ham,  Carter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Craig  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harthcock,  Kerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hash,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen,  Lester  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helman.  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helge.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennekey,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernanc'ez,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heslop,  Jeffery  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hestlr.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hevenor,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiles,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Dale  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Gregg  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  James  C,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Lament  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mass,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horky,  Glen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hotchkiss,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housand,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  PhUlip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Glenn  C,  IT,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hume,  Roderick  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutter,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
larrusao,  Henry  J.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  AUred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaegle,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Christopher  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Clarence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ^ 
Johnston.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Alfred  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jubok,  Christian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurden,  Darrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice,  Benny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaake,  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaigler.  Thnothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlya,  Jason  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ECane,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanlss,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawalek,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  liawrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kentch,  Christopher  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllgore,  Joe  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
immer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnsch,  NicholasB  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klser,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Edward  F.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloster,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knack.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoblauch,  Karl  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlg,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koopman,  Sandra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovac,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koziarskl,  Marek  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreis,  Frank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E:rempel,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kron,  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  Fred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruse,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuberek,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehn,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhn,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacrolx,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagrone.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lantzer,  NorreU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham,  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laughlin,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavache,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laverdure,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La  whom,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laymon,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazarevich,  Mlodrag,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazzaro,  Thomas  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  Dana  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecraw,  Scott  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Daron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Etovld  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelk,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemolne,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslkar,  James  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewandowskl,  Alan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindsay,  Timothy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockett,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorab,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott,  Alfred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lioudermllk,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loughlln,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Loveless,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower,  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowery,  Reginald  B..  567-04^063. 
Lowrey.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LuckenbUl,  Kurt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ltiftman,  Lance  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukjanoiwlcz,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnndy.  Dud  M.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macdonald,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maoonl.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnon.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ifalconlan,  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malott.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangold.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manner,  Randy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansell,  William  R.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marbury,  Darryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchand,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marett,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markstelner,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marple,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Winston  K.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martins.  Paul  B.,  576-64r-6057. 
Mason.  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazuk.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzone,  Thomas  W.,  n,  016  43  0600. 
McCann.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Walter  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullough,  Moran  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElfresh,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarley,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOaha.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOarth,  Oary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOaughy,  Cleve,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOee,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovem.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  James  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLoughlln.  William  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MCMabon,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNalr,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meln,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melemal.  Alison  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melnyk.  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendoza,  Gilbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercado,  Qregorlo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlelke,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlks,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Misavage,  Walter  J.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlssler,  Stephen  R.,  430-74r-9732. 
Mltman,  Floyd  B.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moloff,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moloney,  William  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montero,  Oscar,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Harold  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morash,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgenthaler,  Jill  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Charles  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouras,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulllns,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson,  Alan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muntz,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murdock,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mussetter,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NapoUello,  Joseph  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nett,  Stephen  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Vlctw  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nett,  Robot  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newett,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newey,  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kew.  Otiu-les  S.,  321-^  0-2724. 
Nichols,  wmiam  I.,  4:  6-76-7637. 
Nlelaen.  Harold  K.,  51  ^-62-7022. 
Nonemaker,  PhlUp  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noeack,  Tbomas  J.,  54  3-62-8861. 
Null,  CajTOll  R.,  41G-T  4-6606. 
Nunn,  James  H.,  267-!3-1746. 
Nutting.  John  T.,  226f84-5488. 
O'Brien.  Carol  A..  068-  -38-4638. 
O'Connor,  Iiiartln  J.,  1 86X38-7181. 
Odie,  Charles  J.,  539-  >4-6231. 
Odozn,  Thomas  P.,  46:  -02-8274. 
O'Halr,  Kevin  C,  448-  68-7883.      . 
Opel,  Carlton  O..  213-|62-8889. 
Ormsby,  John  F..  064-450-2635. 
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Orr,  David  G..  449 
OstermAnn,  Richard 
Ottomeyer,  Donald  J. 
Owens,  Howard  L.,  53J 
Owens,  Keith  B.,  21 
Pacheco.  Harold  D., 
Padgett,  Zane  M.,  26 
Padget,  Eldon  R.,  45 
Pagano,  David  J..  1 
Page,  Michael  D..  2 
Palmer,  Herman  T.,  J 
Palmer,  Usa  C,  263-1 
Parker,  Gary  W.,  52: 
Parker,  James  G.,  634t62-9065. 
Parker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


008. 

570-90-1 loe. 
II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-62-6176. 
6-7348. 

80-4848. 

19-5910. 

5259. 

8-7390. 

1-4040. 

XXX-XX-XXXX. 

18. 
1636. 


Parker,  Terry  L..  617 
Pate,  John  L.,  231-8 
Payne,  James  K.,  622 
Payne,  Phillip  D.,  IV, 
Pels,  David  J.,  454-9 
Pemberton.  Michael  L, 


78. 
28. 

183 
9-80-2068. 
59. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pendley,  Joseph  M.,  4«  6-64-0372. 
Perkins,  Steven  J.,  35^^0-8607. 
Perkins,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  William  G.,  41 17-62-3798. 
Ffau.  Michael  B..  asan  2-1239. 
Phillips,  Michael  T..  *  3-02-7010. 
Pierce,  Daniel  L.,  032-i  6-7734. 
Pierce,  James  R.,  399-1 8-8128. 
Pierce,  John  M.»  086-3  )-6252. 
Pierce,  Robert  E.,  261- 19-8041. 
Plgg,  Thomas  W..  266-  19-0708. 
Plluso,  Ralmondo  G.,  I  21-80-9837. 
Pino.  Jeffrey  P.,  628-00  -3884. 
Pollman.  Donald  8.,  62  J-76-9416. 
Pool,  Thomas  N.,  447-8 1-7387. 
Popper,  David  H.,  266- 15-9182. 
Porter,  Clifford  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Alexander  L.,  5  63-17-3403. 
Praper,  Roger  L.,  612-^1041. 
Prettyman,  WUllam  P.^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prevost.  Richard  J.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Steven  J.,  635-6^-0329. 
Pudlelner,  James  D.,  1^6-44-8848. 
Pupa,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.j  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purser,  Joseph  8.,  263- 13-9624. 
Quails,  Robert  D.,  433-  08-3803. 
Qulst;  Klrt  D.,  481-70-  S999. 
Raeford,  Maurice,  678-  70-9693. 
Ragaln.  James  C.  Jr.,  i  11-92-3239. 
Hagsdale.  Donald  L..  T  7-66-7022. 
Rapp,  Jeffrey  N.,  231-8:  S-3605. 
Renault,  Robert  R.,  27i  1-56-4030. 
Renlker,  Gregory  G.,  4)  0-98-3248. 
Rennle.  Christopher  a1  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Restltuto,  Vincent  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revell,  David  L.,  239-91  (-9579. 
Reynolds,  Daniel  A.,  5fi  0-98-2385. 
Reynolds,  Robert  C.  4i  0-06-0201. 
Rhea.  Michael  B..  536-  S4-0338. 
Rhoades,  Joel  D.,  508-«  2-3960. 
Rhodes.  Lowrey  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Bradlord  W.,  503- -74-3933. 
Richardson,  Paul  W.,  2  27-84-0123. 
Richardson,  Douglas  G .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Gllley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchbourgh,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond.  Gary  L.,  4i:  1-88-8091. 
Rlddlck,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riggs,  Gary  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsney,  John  R.,  608-7;  -6022. 
Rlzzo,  Richard.  109-44^161. 
Roark,  William,  TS.,  422-»80-0548. 
Robershotte,  PavU  J.,  5ll-82-2090. 
Boberson,  Melvln  A..  34|B-96-6120 


Bodrtguez,  Clemente  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  GuUlermo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodlguez.  Jesus  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Rodolfo.  458—02-6060. 
Rogers,  Billy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Jody  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogerson,  Keith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Oharlette  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boea.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosenbrock,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeenbreg,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bose,  Sara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bothleln,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyal.  Mike  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byctmowskl,  Andrews  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabo.  Shawn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaUzar,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmons,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salyers,  Scott  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samber,  Monte  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SamborowBkl,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanchez,  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandercock.  Lorl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandul.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sardo,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarlglanls.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saullblo,  Myles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sazby,  Edward  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saxon,  Donald  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaffer,  Jeffry  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlfferle,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmldtke,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schramm,  Erwln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Screeden,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaman,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton,  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semple,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seward,  Kevin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shandor,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shealy,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbebs,  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Jed.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Claudle  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shults,  Dean  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonlnl,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink,  Ammon  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slpes.  Mark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skardon,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skold,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slyfleld,  Stephen  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Evan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jackie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jos^h  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Wiley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Allen  N.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solon,  Scott  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solt.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soto,  Baltazar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spalnhour,  Martin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spataro,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spe&ra,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperl,  Louis  J.,  m,  202^44-8686. 
Spivey,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S^rague,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stancu,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanosz,  Glen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staples,  Clinert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StauJer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staufley,  Jeffery  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stead,  Chculee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Steger,  Wayne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelzer.  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens.  Richard  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stever,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart.  RandaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storms,  Kevin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strotel.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturm,  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Styron,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Amour.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

St.  John.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suhler.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan.  Walter  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SutcUffe,  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Suttertl«Id.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swsckhamer,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swank,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sweat,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swenty,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szmyd.  Luclan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tabayoyon,  Alfred  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Talbot.  Erik  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tamashlro,  Lester  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tarbox,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Alan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  AUen  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Lucius.  A.  IV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thelslng,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thlem,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Marvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Kendall  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorsted,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrasher,  Donny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thummel,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Timm,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toccl,  Denis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toler,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Topper,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trice,  Joseph  E.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trocola,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trompler,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tucker,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tullla,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Abraham  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuttle,  Paul  V.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tutt,  Thomas  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Twltchell,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tytla,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underbill,  James  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utterback,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderheyden,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamey,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavra,  Glenn  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VlUarreal,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vockel,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonderheld.  OaU  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonholle,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonhom,  Mikel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  PhUllp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waff,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Barry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrop,  Max  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walk,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walling,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallln,  Kendall  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  Tommy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Au>le8,  Lee  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W^.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Steven  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waugh,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way  Walter  P.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  CecU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weems.  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetser,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westfall,  Ethan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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West.  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West.  Scott  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Elmer  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltesei.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Jeffrey  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitley.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wldnskl,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiglesworth,  Sammy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUe,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WiUlam.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUliams,  Aubrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WIlUs,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willis,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Joel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlsthoff,  Bernard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlttenburg,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wojtek,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf,  Don  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodruff,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Bruce  P.,  019-44r4836. 

Wright,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tates,  Roland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

York,  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youngren,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zahner,  Richard  P.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

2Sak,  WllUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zapata,  Julian  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlellnskl,  Edmund  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlpp,  Bernard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zoltek,  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
S283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Long,  Harold  B..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bk«Uy.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thx  Aairr 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor  of  mechanics. 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  4331 
and  4333: 
CarroU,  WllUam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   persons   for   reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Begular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  teom- 
porary  disability  retired  Ust,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1211: 

To  be  col(»el,  Regular  Army,  and  colonel. 
Army  of  the  United  States: 
Pope.  Cornell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schell,  Rleder  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army, 
and  colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States: 

Hughes,  Rosamond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Beebe,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palkner.  Joe  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUreath,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrtckson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmerling,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Andrew  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peoples,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaneyfelt,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Harlow  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Arron,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adam,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alley,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Archie  D.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Andrews.  Teddy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Back.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber,  Rxusel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beale,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeU.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BeU.  wmiam  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blamon,  Nells  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolton,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bormnann,  Rex  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyer,  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brotherton,  Lawrence  C,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning,  Frederic  W.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckles.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton,  Harvey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cadorette,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cannon,  Walter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll.  Patrick  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carwlle,  William  L.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavey.  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chesser,  Cecil  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chilton,  Forrest  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coats,  Julius  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coberly.  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cobum,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coffman,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conard,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  Robert  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crine,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curtis.  William  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Cecil  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Wilbur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Delk,  Luclous  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DeLoach,  Samuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derby,  Anson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derr.  Stanley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deutsch,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DlBona,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlnoto  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dormlney,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doty,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duffy,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duhan.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durazzo,  Franklyn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durbln.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellenson.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mUs,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Endlcott,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Featherston.  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fellers,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez.  Conte  Bamon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Spencer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flannlgan,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flenniken,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd,  Benzell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrester,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Froberg,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUlers,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gershel,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glass,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godboldte,  CordeU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golns,  Greggory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooding,  Jerold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gooeen,  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Wesley  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oriffln.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimsbo,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gullliams,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamaker,  Bryant  B.,  230-46-S38S. 
Hargraves,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrigan,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heapy,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendsbee,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herion,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoerle,  Amo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUaday,  Joihn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Holt,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MeU,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivle,  Clarence  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jstm  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansen.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kafura,  Herman  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kentfleld.  Tlumas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Christopher  T.,  666-60-^779. 
Klein,  Hairy  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laguens.  Oelwln  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I*ncastcr.  Balph  K.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landon.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langstcm,  Carlos  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lay,  Robert  S.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelpold,  WllUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IiBsnlak.  Allen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord.  William  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L\mdgren.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone.  Tommle  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marable.  Benard  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matiln.  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mamhall,  John  N,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlndell.  George  J..  lOO-3»-6088. 
Manldln.  Jerry  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoOoUam.  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MCFarland,  Paul  J.,  006-40-810S. 

Moam.  wuuam  D.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOlnty,  Kenneth  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBae,  John  A.,  243-54-40W. 

Jfllls,  Howard  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Bobert  BL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullendore,  Lauren  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulligan.  Brian  J..  078-86-O116. 

Murphy,  Horace  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mustaln.  Bobert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nakano,  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Narburg,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelll.  Henry  w..  Jr..  153^0-0330. 

NIoholaon,  Boy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nonnan.  Bobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kams.  Blchard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Page.  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parts.  Francis.  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker,  Craiger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelkey.  Christopher  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plmle,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitts,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Becord.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beilly,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belsa,  Thotnas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloclnto.  Patrick  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BiOhards.  Harold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlggs.  Johnny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rousek,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bubln.  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BuUedge.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schomlck,  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwander.  Jeffery  L..  370-4O-0604. 

Schwelder.  Theodore  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seller.  Curtis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shugrue.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slloox.  Craig  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink.  Dana  T..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Calvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  LoweU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

l^aldlng,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire,  Wniard  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamper.  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Kent  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suess.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor.  Woody  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Leo  F,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Luthn  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terasa.  Frederick  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Tliompeon  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thon^mon,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrash,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Torres,  Cartagena  Joge  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle,  Leroy  W.,  527h64-6576. 
Xnin,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upson,  Stuart  G.,  04i-36-2663. 
VUlagomez,  Erwln  T.,1 XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadllngton,  Wallace  ll.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wages,  Eugene  W.,  248-66-«182. 
Walker,  Eddie  G.,  42d-52-2339. 
Walters,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Richard  E.,  ]k7-32-8353. 
Walters,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  John  R.  n,  35:|-66-0382. 
Washington,  Lemars^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnfleld,  RoeeUe,  56S-66-0701. 
Weasman,  Paul  H.,  62#-52-3476. 
White.  Abel,  463-62-^53. 
Wlgglesworth,  James  fe.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Thomas  G.i  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Daniel  M.,  51&-36-6629. 
Winchester,  Larry  G.,  {XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witter,  James  A.,  19S|-34-852S. 
Wolf,  Jack  G.,  446-40|-9S47. 
Womble,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  John  I.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wruble,  Eric  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WyaU,  James  E.,  465|-70-2809. 
Zedar,  Frank  R.,  123-i4-9188. 
Zoglman.  Robert  R.,  ^9-40-8320. 

To  be  first  meutenant 
Alello,  ThomM,  349-^9944. 
AUen,  Robert  C.  420^.60-8989. 
Allred,  Joseph  L.,  529+-62-1546. 
AlTarado.  Michael  J.,  >65-58-1022. 
Anderson,  Israel  P.,  4(  3-74-9183. 
BaUey,  Peter  M.  I.,  4(  1-86-9063, 
Baklan,  Gregory  J..  31 0-50-2966. 
Bako.  Victor  B.,  Jr.,  2  1-38-8988. 
Ballard.  Brian  L.,  461  -80-0692. 
Bturtusch.  Robert  J.,  ;  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauch,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Leo  J.,  476-50(-9007. 
Beck,  Gary  8.,  091-36J-8942. 
Bennett,  Patrick  J.,  4t9-68-6363. 
Berry.  Corlls,  HI,  417^6-1099. 
Blersack.  Carl  W.,  23b-70-3564. 
Black,  Randall  E.,  32^^4-7557. 
Blagg,  Ronnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blandlng,  Willie  L.,  *.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaschke.  Dennis  L..  k61-84-9622. 
Blount,  Buford  C,  III  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boessen,  Joseph  F.,  4*8-50-2269. 
Bolton,  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boman,  Truman  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondlskey,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchard.  Robert  R,  |XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Rodger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykln.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramlett.  Nell  N.,  252-r92-79l3. 
Brantley,  Andrew  M  ,  ^46-74-4971. 
Bratcher.  Jack  D.,  494f54-2748. 
Brennan,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnkley,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Chris  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  David  A.,  516-i6-6785. 
Brown,  Larry  E.,  242-4o-3337. 
Bruce,  Samuel  B.,  2XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Ralph  J..  420-158-7763. 
Brzozowskl,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgett,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Michael  D.,  31(  (-44-8959. 
CahlU,  Douglas,  141-3  4-0934. 
Camera,  Nicholas  J..  1 39-42-0678. 
Campen.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carley,  John  O.,  225-1 0-2571. 
Carter,  Samuel  D.,  26;  -84-4391 . 
Casey,  George  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casper,  Lawrence  E.,  ( 27-70-8536. 
Ceruttl,  Stephen  R.,  3  74-50-1321. 
Chambers,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Raymond  Id.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Susan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 
Clprlano,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ColUgnon,  Lairy  J-,  5(  4-54-0898. 
Conkl^n^lA  K..  48i  ^50-0783. 
ConnorSfKobert  W.,  3  82-50-5541. 
Cook,  Breck  D.,  577-81  k2888. 
Craig,  Jerry  D,.  433-7(  -8548. 
Crosby,  Richard  D.,  D  1, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croesfleld.  Ermal  J..  4 10-88-2827. 


Cutler,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czech,  Norbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  VlrgUdee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherlty,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degglns,  Samuel  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delony,  Edwlna  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietrich,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  Glen  B..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dy,  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Early,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eszes,  Joseph  W..  255-68-^067. 
Pake,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrell,  Patrick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faure,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Federle,  Philip  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennelly,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Firestone.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Carla  K.,  322-34^5024. 
Flores,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraze,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freiberg,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Froude,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puentes,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulcher,  Cecil  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
German,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Douglas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUbert.  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllman.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glvens,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Larry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlbble  Garland  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Benjamin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outwald,  Rick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hack,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn.  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlng,  Joe  M..  444  44  7294. 
Hannah,  John  H.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harback,  Herbert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hams,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartllne.  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawthorne,  Everett  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnze.  Dykstra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbs,  Ballard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Thomas  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton,  Daniel  E.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdeman,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Danny  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUaday,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman.  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hxmt,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Kenneth  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacono,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mara,  Sheldon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  George  T..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  Clarence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judd,  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Owen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baon,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Odious  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kous,  WUllam  F.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Krimkowltz.  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krumel,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Michael  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langbeln,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larch.  Paul  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latham.  Paul  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legrow,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  John  W..  Jr..  298  40  4449. 
Uplnskl,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovett,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LugenbUl,  Chris  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupo,  Anthony  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malson.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lifaroulakoe,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr,  James  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martini,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCleskey,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey,  Leo  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloud,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonle,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrady,  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Carol  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrlam.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Christopher  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoeUer,  Delane  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molnar,  Paula  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montano.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Emerson  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulin,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moye,  Danny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nepote,  Peter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
New,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oddy,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Christine  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orourke,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ovnlc,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Swell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paged.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlovsky,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrenot,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plentka,  Joe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnnell,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlckett,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulmby,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raphael,  Victor  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff,  Leslie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reagan,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees,  Chester  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reger,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnlnger,  Terrance  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Forrest  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoden,  Howard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchmann,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlos,  Leon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbs,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Karen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Russell  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robson,  John  H.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodgers,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowan,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bozman,  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunte,  August,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byan,  Owen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byder,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawdev,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmader,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltz,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schofleld,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiner,  George  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzmann,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selin,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serfass,  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shakleford.  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanabruch,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Earle  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheely,  Raymond  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheldon,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Curtis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlnn.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silverman,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Royce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SlncUlr,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Samuel  P.,  617-54r-4465. 
Smith,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spltzenberger,  Melvln  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stanley,  Samuel  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Jackie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  PhlU^  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlckney,  Brian  R.,  489-48-^784. 
Stlth,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoffers,  Don  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strauss,  ThMnas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strock,  Carl  A.,  224^-70-1602. 
Sweeny,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanksley,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatvim,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  vmilam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell,  Brenda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thom.  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TomlLnson.  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trees,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truplano,  Bridget.  362-54^9140. 
Tucker,  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urlck,  Cheryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Voorhls,  Victor  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargas,  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlctorson,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voss.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Edward  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waring,  Donald  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  John  D.,  267-84r-S385. 
Washburn,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Waterman,  Lloyd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Jesse  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waugh,  Goree,  Ul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WeUbrenner,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westrlp,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltworth,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklns,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Theodore  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmberly,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wink,  Freddie  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltham,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltte,  WaUle  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbrldge.  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yandell.  Edgar  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngman,  Gregory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelko,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmers,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlttel,  Randy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zodrow,  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Carlson,  Kathryn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genser,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haroldson,  Harry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  Rvissell  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saint  Clair,  Joseph  C.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southcott,  Francis  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ik  thi  Navy 
The  foUowing-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 


line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


PhUlp  M.  Abbott 
Thomas  M.  Abbott 
Ted  G.  Achorn 
David  S.  Ackerson 
Michael  P.  Agor 
Chris  L.  Alberg 
Christopher  C.  Ames 
Blchard  L.  Anders 
Charles  W.  Anderson 
Randal  B.  Anderson 
TbomaB  B.  Anderson 
Stephen  O. 

Andruslsl&n 
Mark  H.  Anthony 
Howard  B.  Aachwald, 

Jr. 
Douglas  L.  Austin 
Martin  E.  Bacon 
Blchard  A.  Badsgard 
BickA.Baggot 
Thomas  Q.  Bakke 
Boy  J.  Balaconls 
John  E.  BaU 
James  S.  Bane  in 
David  R.  Barclay 
Frederick  V.  Bauer 
John  F.  Bauman 
David  E.  Bealer 
Daniel  A.  Beary 
Scott  A.  Beaton 
Garth  R.  Beckett 
Stephen  A.  Bedard 
Kenneth  D.  Beeks 
WUllam  H.  Beeson,  Jr. 
Lawrence  D.  BeU,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Belling 
Mark  M.  Benson 
Rex  A.  Bent 
Bruce  B.  Bevard 
William  J.  BevU,  Jr. 
WlUlam  J.  Blgham 
Albert  R.  Blacky,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Blair  m 
Anthony  L.  Blanco 
John  E.  Blasko  n 
Elliott  L.  Bloxom 
David  C.  Boch 
Thomas  J.  Bonner 
Alan  P.  Bonser 
Thomas  E.  Bosse 
Michael  L.  Bosworth 
Joseph  F.  Bouchard 
John  8.  Boulden  nx 
Herbert  H.  Bowden, 

Jr. 
James  E.  Boyle 
Dudley  M.  Bozeman 
Patrick  A.  Brady 
John  B.  Brldgeman 
Donald  G.  Brlngle 
John  A.  Brink 
Martin  W. 

Brlttlngham 
Robert  J.  Brotherton 
Carlton  A.  Brown 
Charles  G.  Brown 
Gordon  R.  Brown 
John  M.  Brown 
Paul  M.  Brown 
John  M.  Brownell 
Malvln  W.  Brubaker 
Rodrlc  F. 

Brunngraber 
Ronald  B.  Brunson 
Henry  M.  Bryson 
Jerome  A.  Buck 
Melvln  R.  Buflod 
Jeffrey  D.  Burke 
William  S.  Burns 
Charles  A.  Biish 
AndrlJ  S.  Bushak 
Hoyt  C.  Butler 
James  G.  Butler 
Robert  A.  Butt 
FredByus 
Thomas  A.  CahlU 
Jose  O.  Calahorrano 


Charles  I.  CampbeU 

m 

Joseph  E.  Cantu 
David  L.  Carlson 
Ricky  L.  Carper 
Richard  C.  Carstens 
Brant  M.  Carter 
John  M.  Carter 
John  J.  CarwUe 
WUllam  E.  Casey 
Fidel  L.  CasteUanos 
Robert  F.  Caulk  n 
Joseph  Celano 
Stephen  M.  ChampUn 
Robert  S.  Chapman 
Kevin  M.  Cheatham 
Alanson  T.  Chen*ult 

IV 
Emory  L.  Chenoweth 
David  B.  Chlqnelln 
John  M.  Chrlstman 
Robert  S.  Chronlster 
Alfred  W.  Clark 
Matthew  8.  Clarke 
Mark  H.  Clements 
Charles  R.  Cleveland 

Ronald  B.  C31pp     ^, 

Alex  T.  Cobble 
David  E.  Coggan 
Charles  D.  Cole 
Elmo  B.  Collins 
Robert  J.  Oramelly 
PhmipL.Oook 
Tliomas  P.  Cook 
Peter  A.Comdl 
Mark  T.  Costello 
Jtdin  M.  Oovonek 
Frederick  O.  Craft 
WUllam  8.  Cralghlll 
Kenneth  A.  Grain 
Michael  J.  Cregge 
Timothy  J.  Crlner 
David  E.  Crlsalll 
John  M.  Crochet 
Dale  G.  Crossoian 
Kevin  N.  Carley 
Derwood  C.  Curtis 
Michael  F.  DaUey 
Woodrow  H.  DaSUva 
Steven  F.  Daughety 
Lyal  B.  Davidson 
Glen  B.  Davis 
John  A.  Davis  m 
Larry  A.  Davis 
Norman  Davis,  Jr. 
Thomas  W.  Davis 
WUllam  S.  Davison 
WlUlam  R.  Daze 
Wiley  R.  Deal,  Jr. 
Craig  M.  Decker 
Douglas  C.  Deem 
David  P.  DeFord 
Dennis  C.  DeGeus 
Charles  G.  Deltchman 
PaiU  R.  Deppe 
David  M.  DeSUva 
Brian  B.  Devane 
Francis  A.  Devereux 
Dirk  P.  DeverUl 
Robert  H.  Dixon 
Dean  R.  Dobbert 
James  C.  Doherty 
Bryan  J.  Dolan 
Kenneth  O.  Dombert 
Michael  D.  DonneUy 
Lawrence  K.  C.  Doong 
PaiU  R.  Dorln 
Thomas  A.  DoweU 
Frank  M.  Drennan 
John  W.  Drerup,  Jr. 
WUllam  T.  DrlsooU 
Michael  J.  Duffy 
Douglas  B.  Duke 
Kevin  D.  Eagle 
Christopher  B.  Earl 
Kenneth  A.  Ebersole 
Raymond  L. 
Eckenrode 


Charlps  B.  Kdlngton 
Michael  V.  Edwards 
Peter  M.EU1S 
Robert  S.  Kmmel 
Jvnee  D.  Kngels 
James  B.^;>ps 
LeeB.EMiinan 
Haddon  B. 

Estabrooks.  Jr. 
Gary  W.Evans 
Mark  L.  Evans 
Steven  J.  Evans 
Stephen  A.  Ewell 
Timothy  J.  Fterell 
Richard  A.  Feckler 
Calvin  J.  PUte 
David  L.  Fischer 
David  A.  Plahtt 
Nicholas  L.  Flacoo 
David  B.  nelachman. 

Jr. 
Michael  B.  Flentje 
Eugene  Ford.  Jr. 
Jonathan  J.  Fox 
Joseph  A.  Foy 
James  L.  Ftancls 
Dennis  W.  Franklin 
"nieodore  D.  Fredrick 
Qary  M.  Freeman 
"^Michael  D.  Freeman 
Desmond  W.  Fretz 
Stuart  D.  Funk 
MUton  J.  Fusselman. 

Jr. 
Daniel  OaUk 
Blchard  K.  Gallagher 
Paul  H.  Oallatl 
Jay  V.  Gardiner 
Dennis  P.  Gardner 
Eric  8.  Gardner 
Hiomas  A.  Gardner, 

Jr. 
John  E.  Qanlt 
Wade  J.  Oerrard 
Alfred  J.  Gertsch,  Jr. 
Patzlck  J. 

GUncatarlno 
Edward  J.  GUmore 
Steven  K.  Ql(argls 
WlUlam  G. 

Glenney  IV 

Mlchad  P.  Golden 
Mark  S.  Gontkovlc 
Scott  W.  Goodson 
Chartis  C.  Qorum,  Jr. 
Peter  M.  Grant  m 
Steven  A.  Gray 
James  E.  Orayson 
Christopher  P.  Graxel 
Johnny  B.  Green 
John  E.  Greene 
Gary  G.  Greenfleid 
Henry  G.  Grelnke 
Elmer  K.  Orey,  Jr. 
David  W.  Griffith.  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Grlsehy 
Allen  W.  Groves 
BobertB.auUd 
James  L.  Gostafson 
Douglas  B.  Outhe,  jr. 
Gene  Oygaz 
Bobert  A.  Haertllng 
Timothy  M.  Hagen 
Joseph  P.  Haggerty 

m 
David  M.  Haines 
Garry  E.HaU 
Ernest  S.  Haiton 
Bobert  Hammond 
Chris  M.  Handley 
James  D.  Hann 
Michael  P.  Hana^ 
CraigLHanson 
Gary  D.  Harrtil 
Peter  W.  Harris 
David  C.  Harrison 
Zal  B.  Harrison 
Douglas  W.  Hart 
DanldN.HartwaU 
Craig  T.  Harvey 
Bobert  O.  Hast 


Frank  W.  Hauck 
Samuel  A.  Hauge 
William  O.  Hawn 
Albert  S.  N.  Hee 
Herman  M.  Helse 
Gary  T.  Hentz 
Richard  D.  Hepburn 
Michael  C.  Herb 
Gary  J.  Hessenaner 
George  R.  Hicks 
Kent  R.  Hlggln- 

botham 
Dennis  W.  HUlegas 
Bruce  E.  Hlnkley 
Stuart  C.  fflnriehs 
Michael  O.  Hlywlak 
Sidney  T.  Hodge,  Jr. 
Mark  B.  Hoekstra 
Charles  K.  Hoffman  n 
Steven  Hollbonlch 
Bobert  D.  Holland 
Blchard  T.  HoOoway 
Everett  I.  Holmes 
Kenneth  R.  Holmes 
Fred  B.  Home 
Bruce  A.  Hougesen 
Reginald  L.  Bowattl 
Ronald  Howard 
Jeffrey  C.  Hoy 
Mark  T.  Hubbard 
Charles  W.  HudsoQ 
Frederick  P.  Hughes 
John  D.  Hiunphrey 

Bruce  W.  Tng»i>m 

Frank  A.  InzlriUo 
Henry  C.  Irtrtn.  3t. 
Byron  Q.  Iverson 
Bruce  M.  Jacksm 
Robert  C.  Jackson 
Patrick  A.  Jaootjs 
Wayne  M.  Jakubowski 
Christopher  A.  Janiec 
James  J.  Janoeek 
ReedK.  Jarvl 
Gregory  Jenkins 
Scott  M.  Jenkins 
NeU  O.  Jensen 
Carlton  B.  Jewett 
Christopher  M, 

Joachim 
Fredmck  G.  Johneoii 
George  B.  Johnson 
Paul  G.  Johnson 
Stuart  M.  Johnson 
John  R.  Jollcoeur 
Lawrence  M.  Jones 
David  W.  Joiudan 
Daniel  K.  Kallll 
Jeffery  W.  Kalkstein 
Michael  R.  Kapech 
Nicholas  E.  Karangelen 
Steven  A.  Katcher 
Robot  L.  E:ates 
Donald  W.  Keene 
John  D.  KeUey 
Steven  M.  Kelly 
Thomas  8.  Kennedy 
Bobert  L.  Kenny 
Christopher  A.  Kldd 
Edward  P.  KUboum 
Eric  Y.  Kimura 
Mark  S.  Kiser 
Gordan  P.  Klsh 
Doyle  B.  Kltchin 
Joseph  G.  Kleeflsch 
Petter  P.  Klein,  Jr. 
WlUiamH.  Kneller 
James  B.  Knight 
Kent  H.  Kochsmeier 
John  T.  EUdiler 
John  B.  Kolbeck 
Craig  E.  Krauas 
Steven  M.  Kundrat 
David  J.  KurUuk 
Patrick  C.  Lalne 
Jeffrey  8.  lAmbert 
Calvin  P.  Langford 
C3rrus  R.  Large 
Keith  S.  Laser 
David  P.  LaskosU 
Andrew  W.  LeBoeuf 
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Michael  A.  LeFever 
Ernest  O.  Leldlger 
Bruce  P.  Leonard 
Kenneth  E.  Leonard 
Ruasell  a.  Lett 
Jeffrey  N.  Lewla 
Brent  A.  Leytem 
Horatio  A.  Lincoln 
Marcus  C.  Unn 
Bomer  L.  Usle,  Jr. 
Braddley  J.  Little 
Charles  H.  Lltz 
John  T.  Locks 
Martc  R.  Loeblg 
William  P.  Locfller 
Michael  F.  Logar 
Kenneth  O.  Lombart 
John  L.  Lovasz 
Donald  S.  Love 
Robert  8.  Lowe 
David  P.  Luhta 
Joseph  W.  MacAllls- 

ter.  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Mac- 

Dougall 
John  M.  Madejczyk 
Peter  A.  Mahoney 
James  E.  Manley 
David  J.  Manners 
Alfred  A.  Manzl 
Joseph  F.  Mark.  Jr. 
David  O.  Markham 
Donald  8.  Marston 
Joseph  J.  Martlnka 
Bradley  J.  Mason 
William  W.  Matzele- 

vlch 
Jeffrey  Maydosz 
Luther  M.  Mays 
Luclen  D.  Mem- 

mlnger 
Theodore  L.  Mencks 
Dennis  P.  Messenger 
Mark  L.  Metcalf 
Dale  O.  Meyer 
Charles  A.  Mlhalko 
Peter  O.  Idler 
Robert  L.  MlUer 
Danny  H.  Mills 
Daniel  F.  Mitchell 
Rodney  I.  Mitchell 
Roger  A.  Mltlska 
Jerry  M.  Mobley 
Gary  L.  Moe 
Robert  J.  MoU 
Robert  A.  Mbnroe 
Bruce  S.  Montgomary 
Georgle  Moore 
John  8.  Moore 
MarkR.  Mocre 
Michael  A.  Moore 
David  B.  Moran 
John  J.  Moro 
James  E.  Morrison 

Lee  O.  Moes         

Lawrence  M.  Muczyn- 

skl 
Paul  X.  Mueller 
William  H.  Mueller,  JT. 
Mark  A.  Mula 
Jeffrey  L.  Mulllner 
Gary  L.  Munn 
Frank  M.  Murphy 
Mark  C.  Murton 
Allle  R.  Mysllwy 
Joseph  P.  McAliley 
John  R.  McCarthy 
John  K.  McClaln 
David  E.  McDanlel 
Craig  O.  McDonald 
John  A.  McEwan 
Joseph  C.  McOowan 
Richard  A.  McHugh 
James  H.  McKee  HI 
Michael  E.  McKenney 
John  F.  McKeman 
Patrick  R.  McKlm 
Mark  B.  McKlnley 
Oary  R.  McKlnney 
WlUlam  E.  McMlnn 
Rand  A.  McNaUy 
Kevin  P.  McNamara 
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i  Itephen  D.  McWll- 

liams 
I  Ipencer  T.  Nakaguma 
CasUolr  Napora 
1  llchard  F.  Nathanson 
•;  'Imothy  J.  NavUle 
Valter  Neboehynsky 
ISrlc  C.  Neldllnger 
]  lugh  M.  Neighbour  in 
Itoger  A.  Nesbltt 
1  lark  C.  Nesselrode 
]  lichael  J.  Neximeyer 
1  fictor  M.  Neves 
]  'atrlck  O.  Nevltt 
]  :ip  W.  Nicely 
I  amuel  H.  Nichols  III 
i  itephen  C.  Nlmltz 
1  Iruce  W.  Northrldge 
flnley  E.  Nunn 
ilck  H.  Nunn  m 
1  »aniel  E.  OBrlen 
J  ames  M.  O'Connell 

<  itanley  R.  O'Connor 
I  achard  T.  Oftedal 

]  llchard  J.  CHanlon 
1  lark  S.  O'Hare 
I'eter  OUvlerl 
1  Uchael  C.  OTiOughlln 
]  U>bert  H.  Olsen 
]  "redrlck  P.  Ortloff 
William  C.  Ostendorff 
1  salah  H.  Owens,  Jr. 
1  tonald  N.  Pacettl 
John  R.  Pagan 
1  llchard  A.  Palmer 
■:  'homas  J.  Panlk 
:  oseph  L.  Paquette 
I  tonald  S.  Parker 
:  erry  L.  Parker 
T/llUam  M.  Parker 

<  leorge  R.  Parks,  Jr. 
;  ohn  B.  Parrett 

]  'aul  B.  Paskey 
*:  'orkel  L.  Patterson 
livister  Payton,  Jr. 
1  lorgan  B.  Pearsall 
ibert  J.  Peranlch 
F.  Perllch 
;t  C.  Peterman 
.  ames  A.  Petersen 
]  'eter  E.  Peterson 
]  lobert  P.  Petroka 
;  eflrey  E.  Pettlt 
1  lammsden  T.  PhllUps 
I  landall  L.  Plnettl 
]  tillllp  L.  Polrier,  Jr. 
t  ames  L.  Poole,  Jr. 
]  lussell  J.  Pope 
1  iradley  K.  PorUer 
]  >avld  W.  Porter 
;  ames  R.  Pottle,  Jr. 
]  llchard  M.  Pratt 
1  )ean  A.  Price 
'  "homas  H.  Price 

<  teorge  D.  Puddlngton 
]  :enneth  8.  Pugh 

'  "homas  F.  Pumphrey 
'  "homas  E.  Purdy 
,1  laymond  P.  Putt,  Jr. 
Oregory  A.  Queen 
( Iharles  L.  Rader 
i  Iteven  J.  Raher 
i  klbert  L.  Ralthel 
]  "rederlck  V.  Raley 
(lary  L.  Rau 
.ohn  F.  Ravold 
]  lason  C.  Reddlx,  Jr. 
'  "homas  J.  Rellly 
pavld  O.  Renaud 
^harles  E.  Renner 
]  "rank^.  Rennle  IV 
]  tlchara  T.  Rhyne 
,  ewett  E.  Richardson 

ni 
]  "hlllp  W.  Richardson, 

Jr. 
1  klward  P.  Rlehl 
1  touglas  L.  Robblns 
1  ,yn  T.  Robertson 
1  Vancls  J.  Rodrlck,  Jr. 
]  Imest  J.  Roeske 
^  ^ayne  L.  Rogers 


Steven  W.  Rohrssen  8tephen  D.  Taylor 

Peter  E.  Rollins  Tod  M.  Thedy 

Anthony  V.  Ross  John  W.  Therrlault 

David  J.  RossetU  Timothy  L.  Theurer 

Henry  J.  Rowland,  Jr.  David  H.  Thleman 

James  F.  Rublno  Donald  T.  Thleme 

Stephen  K.  Budlger  Craig  H.  Thomas 

Curtis  R.  Rumlelt  James  H.  Thompson 

Mark  S.  Rupprecht  Lewis  D.  Thompson 

Oary  B.  Rush  Mark  S.  Thorpe 

Joseph  A.  Ruttar  Michael  L.  Thurwan- 
Louls  J.  Saccoodo  ger 

Richard  J.  f*^iA^Ar  David  K.  Tlbbetta 

John  D.  San^>le  Terrance  A.  Tlelklng 

Jeffrey  R.  Sander  John  Q.  Titsworth 

James  A.  Sanford  Stephen  J.  Topscher 

John  P.  Sarao  Timothy  8.  Traaen 

Douglas  R.  Schaus  Patrick  A.  Tracy 

Ralph  O.  Scherlnl  Robert  O.  Treltz 

Albert  W.  Schmidt  Mark  M.  Trenor 

Randall  K.  Schmltt  David  R.  Trlbout 

Ronald  C.  Schuller  Charles  R.  Trude 

John  A.  Schumacher  Malu  Tupuola,  Jr. 

John  D.  Schumacher  Gary  R.  Turner 

Mark  R.  Schweer  Charles  R.  Turpen 
Christopher  J.  Scoppa  Hansford  D.  Tyler  m 

Benjamin  H.  Scott  n  Brian  R.  Tyndall 

Craig  C.  Scott  Mark  A.  Uhron 

Jeffrey  J.  Scott  Arthur  J. 
John  B.  Scout  Vanderschaaf 

Floyd  C.  Searl,  Jr.  Bernard  E.  Vanosdall 

Richard  F.  Sears  Charles  J.  Vargo 

Leland  H.  Sebrlng.  Jr.  Peter  S.  Vareanyl 

Roger  W.  Seedorf  Gregory  M.  Vaughn 

Michael  L.  Selfert  David  J.  Venlet 

Ronald  D.  Selzert  Anthony  F.  Violante 

Roderick  O.  Shaffer  John  D.  Vlrden 

William  J.  Sheppard  Steven  C.  Von  Dollen 

David  K.  Shimp  Jonathan  R.  Wade 

Kenneth  E.  Sichau  Randall  W.  Waldrip 

Peter  B.  Slwek  Michael  D.  Waldrop 

James  A.  Slocui.  Jr.  Adelbert  L.  Walker 

Martin  J.  Sloane  Wayne  A.  Walters 

Brian  M.  Smith  Charles  F.  Walton 

Bruce  A.  Smith  Daniel  T.  Ward 

David  E.  Smith  Jon  J.  Watkins 

Lee  Smith  IH  Jeffrey  C.  Watson 

Michael  L.  Smith  Walter  F.  Watson 

Richard  P.  Smith  Keith  T.  Weaver  II 

Theoren  P.  Smith  III  John  8.  Webb 

Thomas  M.  Smith  Craig  T.  Weber 

John  R.  Snodgrass  Bryan  D.  Webster 

Richard  L.  Snow  Roy  E.  Welsert 
Carlton  E.  Soderholm,  Charles  J.  Weiss 

Jr.  Robert  F.  Weiss,  Jr. 

David  P.  Solliday  Frederick  P.  Weldon 

Robert  M.  Somers,  Jr.  Roger  W.  Wendt 

Stephen  M.  Soules  Mark  L.  West 

Walter  R.  Sparks  Michael  B.  West 

Leroy  M.  ^arr  Ronald  W.  Wetmore 

Bradford  A.  Speer  Harold  R.  Whalen  m 

Richard  D.  Spencer  William  T.  Wheeler, 
Gerald  K.  Spraltzar  jr. 

Timothy  J.  Sprowls  Gerald  A.  White 

John  W.  Stahura  Daniel  R.  Whitney 

John  M.  Stamos  James  C.  C.  Whitsett, 
George  R.  Standrldge       jr. 

Gary  L.  Stark  Paul  H.  Wletllsbach 

James  O.  Stavrldls  John  H.  Wllckens 

Jeffrey  A.  Stelner  Stephen  N.  Wiley 

Ralph  E.  Stelnhauer  phllUp  J.  Wllhelm 

Douglas  C.  Steudler  John  P.  Wilkinson 

Mark  K.  Stevens  Gerard  J.  WiUett 

Richard  A.  Stlch  Craig  M.  Williams 

Dennis  J.  Stockwell  Michael  D.  Williams 

Kenneth  J.  Stockwell  Hugh  A.  Willis 

Kevin  F.  Stone  John  R.  Willis 
Stephen  M.  C.  Stroebeljames  M.  Willy 

James  C.  Stuller  David  D.  Winters 

Joseph  J.  Sturm  ni  Louis  V.  Wise 

Bruce  E.  S.  Stutsman  Michael  A.  Witt 

John  8.  Sundqulst  John  R.  Woelfel 

Grant  Sutherland,  Jr.  Garry  A.  Wolfrum 

Joel  C.  Swanson  George  L.  Wood  IH 

Joseph  W.  Swaykos  Thomas  P.  Wood,  Jr. 

David  E.  Sweede  Edmund  T. 
David  J.  Sweeney  Wooldridge  ni 

Felix  8.  Swlerskl  m  Ellis  D.  Woumnm 

David  A.  Swingle  paul  R.  Wrlgley 

Mark  E.  Swlrmlcky  Gary  F.  Wrotnowskl 

Jon  8.  Tandy  Guy  N.  Wynn,  m 

James  H.  Ti^lett  Stephen  A.  Wynne 


Frederick  D.  Targer      Thomas  E.  ZeUbor 
Ltoton  C.  Yoimg  Harold  J.  Zlmmerznaa 

Eric  D.  Toungborg        William  C.  Zobel 
Joseph  Zacharzuk,  Jr. 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
C^iarles  S.  Janlk 
Kenneth  O.  Kaulbach 
Stephen  T.  Kellett 

The  following-named  naval  enlisted  scien- 
tific educational  program  candidates  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  W.  Aahmore    William  G.  Kaufman 
Ronald  Bart  Dean  F.  £Ung 

John  D.  Blankenshlp    Richard  W.  Lukens 
John  L.  Bowles  Johnny  L.  McWll- 

Luther  S.  Brewer  iiams 

Michael  J.  Bryant         John  E.  Musumecl 
William  W.  Clark  Thomas  M.  Newell 

Thomas  W.  Clarke        Jeffrey  L.  Nleder 
Michael  Clements         Mylen  J.  Numdt 
Richard  E.  Coleman      Larry  M.  O'Brien 
Larry  D.  Craig  Johnny  M.  Price 

John  K.  Dembrowskl    Michael  F.  Saaser 
Robert  H.  Elmlnger       Richard  8.  Schmidt 
Alberto  D.  Golfo  Dale  E.  Wheells 

Frank  L.  Grubbs  Joseph  R.  Wood 

Robert  H.  Johnson        Jamea  O.  Wright 
John  P.  Jones 

The  following-named  (TTB.  Navy  offlcers) 
to  be  appointed  temporary  commanden  In 
the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
n.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Depue  H.  Duffey,  Jr.  Stephen  J.  Rodgers 
Robert  H.  Radnlch       Tommy  Turner 

LTJO  Gary  W.  Smith.  USN,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

CUfford  L.  Lanlng  (UJ9.  Navy  offioer)  to 
be  appointed  a  pmnanent  commander  In 
the  line  in  the  Reserve  at  the  UJS.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefw  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cers) to  be  i^polnted  permanent  lieutenants 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Robert  M.  Anderson     Cameron  A.  Gillespie 
John  M.  Davis  James  R.  Kopp 

Marshall  J.  Gerrle,  Jr.  Ira  A.  Weiss 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenants 
and  temporary  lieutenant  commanders  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  n.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  thereof  as  provided  by 
law: 

Kermlt  R.  Booher,  Jr.  David  A.  Ingrum 
Bruce  E.  Carlson  Frederic  L.  Jackson 

Noel  K.  Dysart,  Jr.       Hong  Sohn 
Dennis  L.  Fielder  Eric  N.  Thony)son 

Gonzalo  V.  Gonzalez-Llboy  (Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mando: In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  Abject  to  the  qualifications  thentot 
as  provided  by  law. 

Graham  Gilmer,  m  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lleuteoant 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cers) to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 
commanders  and  teToporaxj  commanders  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

[     Charles  W.  B<dllnger 
'     Gerald  L.  Shaw 
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Larry  O.  Goldbeck  (Ez-Alr  Force  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•Patrick  W.  Flynn  (Ex-USN  officer)  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  commander  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

William  J.  McDanlel  (UjS.  Navy  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy,  to  correct  grade,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Cdr  Alfred  O.  Cavanaugh  (USN  (Ret.) )  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list  as  a  permanent  commander  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  temporary  Chief 
Warrant  Offlcers  to  be  permanent  Chief  War- 
rant Offlcers  W-2,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

BOATSWAIN 

James  L.  Beeman         Harold  D.  Houfek 
Charles  M.  Dombrow,  Duan  R.  Johnson 

Jr.  Joseph  Manges 

Lucian  P.  Highlander,  Robert  E.  Reallng 

Jr. 

OPERATIONS  TEOHNICIAN 

Jan  A.  Berreltter  Billy  O.  Hatcher 

Joseph  W.  Bolden        Peter  J.  Rezas 
James  E.  Collins  William  R.  Walden 

ENdNEERING  TXCHNICIAN 

William  J.  Barrett        Stanley  E.  Howard 
Harry  M.  Clerl 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN    (SURFACE) 

William  R.  Cozart.  Jr.  William  J.  Fllnner 
John  W.  Foster  James  R.  Madewell.  Jr. 

ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN 

Edwin  M.  James  ni 

NTTCLEAR  POWER  TECHNICIAN 

JQaus  Baernthaler        Darrell  A.  Worrell 

UNDERWATER  ORDNANCE  TECHNICIAN 

Thomas  E.  Lemke 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN    (SUBUARINX) 

Blllle  N.  Hlckerson 

AVIATION  OPERATIONS  TECHNICIAN 

Jackie  R.  Hall  Richard  B.  White 

AVIATION  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN 

Jonathan  M.  Bigelow  Ronald  F.  Webber 
Clarence  W.  Shaffer     TerreU  W.  ^Kmilams 
Glenn  8.  Shirer.  Jr. 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE  TECHNICIAN 
AVIATION  ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Charles  H.  Bolln  Jerry  V.  Stokes. 

Wayne  L.  Carpenter 

SHIP'S   CLERK 

John  A.  Etzel  John  J.  Manley,  Jr. 

Joseph  Grant 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CRTPTOLOGJC  TECHNICIAN 

Robert  E.  Eteirrton 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Edward  O.  Jolly 
David  O.  Zents 

BZPLOBIVX   ORDNANCE  DISPOSAI,   TECHNICIAN 

Robert  P.  Demers 

SUFFLT   COBP8 

Donald  R.  Bessette'       Gary  C.  Johnson 
Alfred  R.  Clarke  WlUlam  Millwood 

rOOD  SERVICE   WARRANT 

Alflo  J.  Vasta 

The  following-named  temporary  Chief 
Warrant  Offlcers  to  be  permanent  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  W-3.  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

ENGINEERING   TECHNICIAN 

Thomas  E.  McCllmont 

ELECTBONIC  TECHNICIAN    (SURPACE) 

Norman  R.  Simmons 
William  J.  Tarmy,  Jr. 

REPAIR   TECHNICIAN 

Richard  H.  Balstad 

ship's  8  CLERK 

Thomas  J.  C.  Harder 

UNDERWATER   ORDNANCE   TECHNICIAN 

James  F.  McDonough 

SUPPLT   CORPS   WARRANT 

Robert  E.  Roberts 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  Chief  Warrant  Officers, 
W-2,  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

ENGINEEBING    TECHNICIAN     (BURrACB) 

Larry  H.  Barton  Remy  M.  Dunadun 

Romle  G.  CuUlns  Michael  P.  Orlet 

ORDNANCE  TECHNICIAN    (SURFACE) 

Glenn  P.  Costa 

NUCLEAR   POWER    TECHNICIAN    (BURPACE) 

Robert  M.  Kirk 

NUCLEAR  POWER   TXCHNICIAN    (SUBICAEINE) 

Ronald  L.  Johnson 

OPERATIONS  TECHNICIAN    (SURFACE) 

Jessie  Lee,  Jr. 
Ronnie  Q.  Phlfer 

The  following-named  CThlef  Warrant  Offl- 
cers to  be  temporary  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
W-3,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

BOATSWAIN 

James  L.  Beeman 
Lucian  P.  Highlander.  Jr. 
Joseph  Manges 

OFERATTONS  TECHNICIAN 

Joseph  W.  Bolden 
James  E.  Collins 
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wnilam  J.  Barrett 
Harry  M.  CTteri 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN    (BUEFACB) 

William  R.  Cozart,  Jr. 

NUCLEAR   POWaa   TECHNICIAN 

Klaus  Baernthaler 

AVXATIOH    KAUnXNANCX    TECHNICIAN 

Jonathan  M.  Bigelow 
Clarence  W.  Shaffer 

ship's  n.Eiir 
John  A.  EtEel 
John  J.  Manley.  Jr. 

SUPPLY    CORPS    WARRANT 

Alfred  R.  Clarke 
Vmiiam  Millwood 

FOOD    SERVICE    WAEEANT 

Alflo  J.  Vasta 

The  following-named  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
flcers to  be  temporary  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficers. W-4,  subject  to  tiM  quaUflcatioiis 
fhoefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CIVIL    ENCONEERINO   WAIKANT 

Oeoige  M.  Shelton 

■UPFLT    CORPS    WASXAHT  ,\ 

Robert  E.  Roberts 

Tbe  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  enalgns  in  the  VS. 
Navy,  for  limited  duty,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, in  the  daastflcatlon  indicated,  subject 
to  the  qualiflcatidoDS  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

ENCONEERING/RKPAJS     (SURFACE) 

Robert  E.  Clink  Charles  R.  Vaughn 

Candldo  R.  Elgo,  Jr.     Brad  L.  WTooUe 
Larry  L.  Oiler 

NTTCLBAS    POW^     (SUBMABOn) 


David  K.  WUson 

CWOa  William  C.  AbbmzEese,  USN,  to  be 
appointed  a  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  for  limited  duty,  in  the  dassiflca- 
tlon  (Englneering/Repair-Surfaoe) ,  for  Xmm- 
panrj  service,  subject  to  the  qualtflcsttons 
therefore  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  temporary  dilef 
warrant  officers  to  be  appointed  lieutenants 
(JTinlor  grade)  in  the  U.8.  Navy,  for  limited 
duty,  for  temporary  service,  In  the  claastfica- 
tion  indicated,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatloiis 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

PHOTOGRAPKT 

Edward  Q.  Jolly 

AVIATION    1CAINTENAN(S 

TerreU  W.  Williams 

Dbparticent  of  Justice 

James  R.  Cooper,  of  (3eorgla,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  oi  Parole  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  September  30.  1978. 
▼ice  Thomas  R.  Holsdaw.  deceased. 
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IS  FEDERALIZING  WELFARE 
FEASIBLE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consid- 
erable debate  has  arisen  recently  which 
suggests  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  "Federalize"  our  welfare  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  That  is  to  say.  we 
ought  to  take  over  the  financing  and 
management  of  local  and  State  pro- 
grams as  well  as  Federal  ones,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  abolishing  all  State  and 
local  contributions  to  such  pn^rams  as 
AFDC  and  medicaid. 

Much  of  the  hue  and  cry  has  arisen 
from  New  York  City,  and  is  advanced 
as  a  solution  to  the  fiscal  problems  of 
that  unfortimate  community. 

But  welfare  federalization  as  a  solution 
is  fraught  with  di£Qculty,  and  indeed 
perhaps  completely  imworkable.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  fact  were  brought 
out  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  New  York  aspect  of  the  problem. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  flirting  with  the 
federalization  proposals: 


PB>1XALIZING   WkLFAKE 


Federalizing  welfare  has  been  revived  as  a 
national  issue,  this  time  as  a  by-product  of 
New  Yart.  City's  fiscal  crisis.  When  pressed 
for  the  way  the  crisis  wlU  ultimately  be  re- 
solved, New  York's  natives  and  leaders  near- 
ly always  faU  back  on  the  idea  of  having 
Washington  pick  up  the  whole  tab  for  wel- 
fare. 

Clty'officlals  blame  their  budget  defldt  on 
the  fact  that  a  uniquely  hl^  share  of  local 
tax  revenues  must  go  for  programs  like  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  They  have  something  of  a  point, 
since  some  cities  have  been  rtileved  of  their 
share  of  the  burden  by  their  respective  states. 
But  Instead  of  pressuring  Albany,  the  city 
wants  to  pressure  Washington,  and  in  the 
recent  New  York  primary  cancUdates  obliged 
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by  offering  schemes  fcr  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  over  this  expense.  A  look  at  the 
problem  may  restore  reillsm. 

If  welfare  la  to  be  federalized,  the  first 
question  that  must  be  answered  Is,  at  what 
benefit  level?  Benefit  levels  are  set  by  the 
states.  New  York  pays  $327  a  month  for  the 
average  AFDC  family,  not  counting  food 
stamps  or  medical  can  .  Mississippi  pays  $50. 
Tte  national  urban  av  trage  Is  $216  a  month, 
meaning  New  Tork  pa;  Tnents  are  50%  above 
the  average. 

So  If  welfare  is  fee  erallzed,  should  New 
York  benefits  be  cut  to  the  national  average? 
Or  should  the  national  average  be  raised  to 
New  York  levels?  Bo;h  Morris  Udall  and 
Henry  Jackson  would  ;ry  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  adjusting  ben<flts  for  regional  cost- 
of-living  differences.  But  this  Is  another  ap- 
pealing Idea  that  runs  aground  on  the  rocks 
of  reality. 

A  congressional  study  reports  that  at  the 
poverty  level,  the  wldist  gap  In  living  costs 
between  two  cities  w<uld  be  no  more  than 
8%.  Regional  coet-oMlvlng  differences  are 
much  smaller  for  lowe  •  Incomes  than  for  av- 
erage Incomes,  and  tie  real  differences  be- 
tween famUy  budgets  don't  occur  between 
regions,  but  between  city  and  farm,  or  city 
and  suburb.  Under  a  1>nie  adjustment,  bene- 
fits in  downtown  Atl^ita  would  be  closer  to 
those  of  New  York  City  than  to  those  of 
surroiindlng  Pulton  C<  unty,  Ga. 

With  this  backgrout  d,  you  can  start  to  tot 
up  the  costs  of  balllQg  out  New  York  by 
federalizing  welfare  In  all  60  states.  Wash- 
ington presently  pays  out  some  $4.6  billion 
for  APDC  (excluding  idmlnlstratlon) .  Pick- 
ing up  present  state  imd  local  payments  at 
present  benefit  levels  would  cost  another  $4 
billion.  If  you  take  N<  w  York's  benefits  as  a 
national  yardstick  and  adjust  others  accord- 
ingly, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Udall,  this  would 
add  another  $3.5  bllUon.  So  far  Washington 
would  spend  about  $12  billion. 

Other  proposed  refoi  ms,  such  as  extending 
AFDC  to  all  eligible  litact  families  and  al- 
lowing a  benefit  for  sarned  Income,  would 
push  costs  up  further,  Some  experts  put  the 
total  tab  at  $17  to  $20  billion. 

This  is  for  present  qeneflclarles.  It  ignores 
the  predictable  Increaj  e  in  welfare  caseloads 
If  New  York  benefits  and  eligibility  stand- 
ards are  spread  natlonv^lde.  And  none  of  this 
will  have  cured  the  widely  acknowledged 
havoc  that  the  present  welfare  system  wreaks 
on  Its  recipients;  In  f^ct,  it  would  Intensify 
the  problem  by  discouraging  people  from 
working. 

But  suppose  Washlr  gton  does  run  Its  wel- 
fare spending  up  to  !20  billion,  plus  some 
unknown  but  In  our  (pinion  Immense  esca- 
lator factor.  What  wll  this  do  for  New  York 
City?  The  city's  presen  t  AFDC  expense  is  only 
$600  million  (Includliig  $350  million  in  ad- 
ministration) .  This  l!  only  a  bit  over  half 
of  Its  presently  estlma  ;ed  deficit.  The  natives 
and  leaders  in  New  Y)rk  have  an  answer  to 
that  problem;  Washlni  ;ton  has  to  pick  up  not 
only  AFDC  but  Medici  ,ld. 

This  means  to  get  tbe  total  national  cost, 
you  have  to  run  the  s  bove  exercise  not  only 
With  welfare  benefits  but  also  with  Medic- 
aid. In  New  York  Clt;  ,  Medicaid  benefits  go 
to  some  727,000  people ,  or  9.5%  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  average  be  leflt  Is  some  $2,000  per 
year  per  recipient.  Natl  onally,  spending  S2.000 
a  year  on  9.5%  of  the  population  would  cost 
$37  bHllon.  Add  this  :o  the  $20  blUlon-plus 
for  AFDC,  deduct  pres  tnt  federal  expenses  on 
both  programs,  and  you  get  the  tab  for 
bf^llng  out  New  Yori:  by  federalizing  wel- 
fare— $43  billion  plus. 

Now,  we  don't  Inten  1  to  ridicule  or  dismiss 
the  idea  of  a  federalize  d  welfare:  a  reasonable 
case  fo»  that  step  car  be  made  in  principle. 
But  in  the  past  all  att  smpts  to  translate  that 
principle  into  practlc(i  have  been  frustrated 
by   Intractable  probhms,   not  the  least  of 
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which  Is  opposition  to  any  cuts  In  benefits 
from  places  like  New  York. 

The  same  Intractable  problems  will  remain 
even  If  the  most  warm-hearted  Democrat  is 
elected  Presiaent  this  fall,  and  working  them 
out  will  take  a  lot  more  time  than  allowed 
by  New  York  City's  three-year  financial  plan. 
The  natives  and  leaders  had  better  start 
looking  for  another  solution. 


April  26,  1976 


"WE  THE  PEOPLE" 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  recently  brought  to  my  attention 
an  article  by  William  Childs  Robinson 
entitled  "We  the  People"  that  appeared 
in  the  March  17,  1976,  L-wue  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Journal.  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues can  have  the  benefit  of  this  very 
fine  article  which  emphasizes  the  need 
for  maintaining  prayer  in  the  public 
schools,  I  include  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

"We  the  People" 
(By  William  Childs  Robinson)  • 

The  Bicentennial  is  an  invitation  to  re- 
read the  fundamental  documents  upon 
which  our  country  was  established.  In  re- 
viewing the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
impressed  by  the  importance  attributed  to 
"we  the  people"  and  our  rights  and  powers. 
Thus  I  question  whether  recent  Judicial  in- 
terpretations equal  this  original  recognition. 

Only  by  such  examinations  can  we  take 
care  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish. 
The  fruit  of  such  studies  can  be  applied  in 
many  fields;  one  which  is  primary  to  our  well- 
being  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
prayer  in  their  community  schools  where  the 
majority  want  it. 

The  Declaration  affirms  that  all  people, 
having  been  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
unalienable  rights,  need  to  dissolve  political 
bonds  connecting  them  with  another  people 
when  those  bonds  deny  "the  right  of  the 
people."  Indeed,  the  Declaration  resulted 
from  popular  protests — nonimportation 
agreements:  committees  of  correspondence: 
councils  of  safety;  minute  men  and  militia; 
and  declarations  by  assemblies  in  colonies, 
provinces,  counties  and  communities. 

The  Independence  declared  was  won  by  the 
people  in  Washington's  army  who  suffered, 
fought  and  died  in  his  defeats  as  well  as  in 
his  victories.  Thereafter,  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States"  did  ordain  and  establish 
the  Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of  Rights  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
people. 

The  Ninth  Amendments  reads,  "The  enu- 
meration in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people;"  and  the  Tenth 
declares,  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to 
the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Thus  the  party  of  the  first  part,  which 
produced  both  the  several  states  raid  the 
United  States,  was  the  people.  One  fears  that 
this  has  been  overlooked  in  much  of  our  sub- 
sequent history;  we  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  court  decisions,  compromises,  and  even 
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war  to  determine  thn  respective  rights  and 
powers  of  the  federal  and  state  authorities. 
In  particiilar,  I  plead  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  people  in  an  im- 
portant part  of  life — prayer  in  public  schools. 

A  popular  news  magazine,  reporting  on  the 
move  to  change  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  bearing  on  thla  issue, 
commented,  "Opponents  balk  at  another 
change  in  the  First  Amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  separation  of  Church  and  state, 
and  guarantees  freedom  of  religion."  This  is 
substantially  the  language  of  certain  ju- 
dicial decisions,  but  it  Is  not  the  language 
of  the  First  Amendment  which  reads,  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

This  is  not  a  general  statement  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  state;  it  is  a  specif- 
ic limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  V£. 
Congress.  It  imposed  no  such  limitations 
upon  the  state  legislatures.  Indeed,  several 
of  the  New  England  states  did  have  "estab- 
lishment of  religion" — Congregational 
churches — then  and  for  a  generation  there- 
after. 

The  First  Amendment  alone  did  not  and 
could  not  deny  to  the  states  the  right  to 
prescribe  prayer  in  their  schools.  It  was  only 
when  the  First  Amendment  was  Interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmenv— 
which  came  three  quarters  of  a  century  li.ter 
than  the  First — that  federal  courts,  begin- 
ning in  1940,  so  limited  the  powers  of  the 
states. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
in  1868  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
freedmen.  Identifying  all  persons  bom  or 
nattiralized  in  the  U.S.  as  citizens  thereof 
and  of  the  states  wherein  they  reside,  it  de- 
clares, "No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  First  Amendment  in  Itself  puts  no 
limitation  in  religious  matters  upon  the  sev- 
eral states.  "Hie  Fourteenth  nowhere  men- 
tions religion.  But  by  a  "mLsmating"  of  these 
two,  federal  courts  Issued  decisions  which 
forbade  states — for  example,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  in  1963 — from  prescribing  Bible 
reading  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in  their  public 
schools. 

Moreover,  this  decision  somehow  firmly 
planted  In  the  popular  mind  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  venerable  (1791)  First 
Amendment  had  erected  a  wall  of  separation 
between  Church  and  state  and  required  the 
states  to  observe  it. 

The  First  Amendment  limits  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress; the  Fourteenth  limits  the  states.  But 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  limits  the  rights 
or  powers  of  the  people  in  this  matter.  In- 
deed, the  negative  part  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment seems  to  protect  the  people's  rights 
when  it  forbids  Congress  to  pass  any  law 
"prohibiting  the  free  exercise"  of  religion, 
and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments  dou- 
bly safeguard  this  right. 

When  prayers  are  forbidden,  lest  they  em- 
barrass a  single  atheist,  that  action  contra- 
dicts a  principle  which  the  federal  courts 
have  also  enunciated — that  each  person  has 
a  single  vote  or  the  "one  man  one  vote" 
Idea — because  the  action  prohibits  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  In  many  communities 
from  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

It  would  be  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  excuse  the 
one  or  more  atheists  from  the  devotional 
exercises.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  excusing  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
from  saluting  the  flag  and  the  conscientious 
objectors  from  military  service. 

This  practice  would  accord  with  the  lan- 
guage and  original  Intent  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments, and  It  would  remove  restraints  on  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  schools  where  the 
majority  of  "we  the  people"  want  prayers. 
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COMPROMISE   PROPOSAL 
IS    UNACCEPTABLE 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  6, 
1976,  amendments  to  S.  1,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  proposed  by  Senators 
Kennedy,  Hart  and  Abottrezk  and  the 
counterproposals  by  Senators  McClellan 
and  Hruska  were  made  public  for  the 
purposes  of  public  discussion. 

I  have  been  speaking  out  against  the 
repressive  nature  of  S.  1  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  New  York  State  since  It 
was  first  introduced.  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  Americans  in  re- 
cent times. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  of  the 
desirability  of  codification  of  our  Federal 
criminal  code  and  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive action  in  this  area.  My  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  have  tried  to  reach  some 
agreement  on  this  controversial  subject. 
While  some  improvements  have  been 
made  In  these  proposals,  especially  in 
the  most  publicized  areas,  many  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  original  S.  1 
which  I  opposed  would  be  retained.  I  am 
pleased  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  deleting  several  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable provisions,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  or  the  American  peo- 
ple should  accept  any  dimunition  of  our 
precious  civil  liberties.  Especially  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  we  must  reaflBrm  our 
democratic  heritage  and  the  basic  princi- 
ples embodied  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
upon  this  foundation  that  any  codifica- 
tion and  reform  of  the  criminal  code 
should  rest. 

I  have  outlined  my  objections  to  the 
proposals  in  letters  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Hart,  and  Senator  Abourezk.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  letters  into  the 
Record: 

House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Hart, 
Senator  ABoxmEzK:  I  have  reviewed  care- 
fully your  list  of  proposed  deletions  and 
amendments  to  S.  1,  the  Criminal  Justice 
Reform  Act,  and  the  counter-proposal  of  Sen- 
ators McClellan  and  Hruska.  I  recognize  that 
significant  efforts  have  been  made  by  all 
parties  to  arrive  at  a  codification  of  the 
federal  criminal  law  which  Is  consistent  with 
our  civil  liberties.  Despite  the  changes  con- 
tained In  these  proposals,  it  is  still  not  an 
acceptable  revision  of  the  criminal  code. 

Although  I  share  your  view  that  the  fed- 
eral criminal  law  should  be  codified,  I  be- 
lieve that  omnibus  legislation  Involves  the 
serious  danger  that  issues  of  great  Import- 
ance will  be  burled  and  subsumed  In  the 
over-all  legislation  and  will  not  receive  the 
Individual  attention  that  each  separate  Issue 
merits.  The  danger  is  a  very  real  one  here 
because  we  are  working  off  of  a  753  page 
bill  which  was  drafted  by  the  discredited 
Nixon  Administration  and  embodies  Its  con- 
cept of  law  an  order,  which  is  anethema  to 
Individual  liberties. 

I  am  troubled  not  only  by  the  rejection  of 
several  of  your  pr(q)OBed  deletions  and 
Mnendments  by  Senators  McClellan  and 
Hruska  but  also  by  the  many  repressive  and 
dangerous  features  which  were  not  even  in- 
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eluded  on  your  list  and  therefore,  would  re- 
main in  a  new  S.  1. 

The  proposed  revisions  of  the  sections  on 
sabotage,  espionage,  vrtretapping  and  sen- 
tencing are  still  unsatisfactory,  and  federal 
obscenity  laws  should  be  deleted  as  you  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Daniel  Crystal,  an  attorney  in  New 
Jersey,  has  assisted  me  In  preparing  a  list 
of  some  of  the  objectionable  provisions  which 
were  not  Included  in  the  proposed  compro- 
mise. This  list,  which  is  set  forth  below,  per- 
suades me  that  despite  removal  of  the  most 
controversial  sections  of  S.  1,  what  remains 
is  still  an  affront  to  our  BUI  of  Rights. 

I .  ESPIONAGE 

Deletion  of  the  Espionage  and  Related  Of- 
fenses, and  the  Official  Secrets  Act  provisions 
of  S.  1  (Sec.  1121-1128)  Is  a  significant  step, 
however,  a  hidden  Ofllciai  Secrets  Act  provi- 
sion remains.  This  "sleeper"  is  found  In  the 
theft  provision  (Sec.  1731  (b)  (2)  (B)  (Ui) ) 
which  applies  theft  and  the  crimes  of  Traf- 
ficking in  Stolen  Property  and  Receiving 
Stolen  Property  (Sec.  1732  and  1733)  to  "a 
record  or  other  document  owned  by,  or  under 
the  care,  custody  or  control  of  the  United 
States."  This  perpetuates  the  "EUsberg"  type 
charge  of — theft  of  government  property — 
in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  The  charge  of 
theft  would  now  apply  to  the  "record  or 
other  document"  in  which  the  information 
appears  and  not  the  information  itself.  This 
is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  enormously  difficult 
problem  of  amending  such  a  clearly  drafted 
and  complex  biU  as  S.  1. 

2.   SENTENCING 

Although  some  modlflcatlon  of  the  S.  1 
sentencing  scheme  Is  proposed,  it  Is  difficult 
to  evaluate  these  very  general  proposals.  How- 
ever, the  sections  concerning  probation  and 
parole  appear  Intact.  The  mandatory  guide- 
lines for  probation  amount  to  vlrtuaUy  a 
presumption  against  the  grant  of  proba- 
tion. Furthermore,  S.  1  excludes  probation 
for  certain  offenses.  WhUe  recognizing  the 
need  to  c\irb  crime,  this  constitutes,  never- 
theless, an  unwarranted  Interference  with 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  Judge  and 
Ignores  the  Individual  differences  among 
defendants. 

3.   ANTI-LABOR   PRO  VISIONS 

a.  Extortion. — This  provision  could  result 
in  heavy  criminal  penalties  for  any  violence 
in  a  labor  dispute.  The  Hobbs  Act  (18  U3. 
Code,  Sec.  1951)  since  1937  has  prohibited 
"extortion"  which  is  defined  to  mean  "the 
obtaining  of  property  from  another,  with 
his  consent,  induced  by  xorongful  use  of 
actual  or  threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear." 
Its  Intent  was  solely  to  reach  racketeering  In 
labor  disputes.  In  1971,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration attempted  to  misuse  this  prortslon 
to  make  federal  criminal  sanctions  (rather 
than  state  and  local  ones)  i^ply  to  violence 
In  labor  dilutes.  In  United  States  v.  Bnmons, 
410  VJS.  396  (1973),  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  as  long  as  the  objectives  of  the 
union  are  legitimate  (i.e.,  for  higher  wages 
or  better  working  conditions)  any  question 
of  prosecution  for  violence  on  a  plcketllne 
would  have  to  be  resolved  by  State  rather 
than  Federal  law.  The  entire  ruling  turned 
on  the  significance  attributed  to  the  word 
"v?rongful".  Section  1722  of  S.  1  adroitly 
deletes  the  word  "wrongful"  and  therefore 
subjects  all  unions  and  aU  labor  disputes  to 
the  threat  of  harsh  federal  criminal  sanc- 
tions. 

b.  Blackmail. — ^The  blackmail  provision 
(Sec.  1723)  makes  a  union  representative  or 
a  striker  vulnerable  to  a  charge  of  blackmail 
on  the  claim  that  he  threatened  to  or  actu- 
aUy  placed  another  person  In  fear  of  "eco- 
nomic loss  or  Injury  to  his  business  or  pro- 
fession." 

c.  Additional  ProvisiOTis. — There  will  re- 
main imder  this  compromise  a  large  number 
of  additional  antl-strlke  and  antl-demon- 
stratlon  provisions  which  will  constitute  the 
legal   basis   for  prosecuting  dissenters  and 
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union  workers.  These  include  the  foUoving: 
Sec.  1801,  Obetructlng  a  Government  Func- 
tion by  Fraud;  Sec.  1302,  Obstructing  a  Gov- 
ernment Function  by  Physical  Interference: 
Sec.  1311,  Hindering  Law  Enforcement;  Sec. 
1328,  Demonstrating  to  Influence  a  Judicial 
Proceeding;  Sec.  1331,  Criminal  Contempt; 
Sec.  1334,  Obstructing  a  Proceeding  by  Dis- 
orderly Conduct;  Section  1503,  Interfering 
with  a  Federal  Benefit;  Sec.  1861,  Disorderly 
Conduct;  Section  1862,  Palling  to  Obey  a 
PubUc  Safety  Order;  and  Sec.  1863,  Violating 
State  or  Local  Law  in  an  Enclave. 

4.  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  JUUSDICTION 

Also  vmchanged  Is  a  drastic  extension  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government 
(Chapter  2)  to  areas  where  It  has  no  proper 
place.  FBI  and  other  federal  control  Is  as- 
serted by  S.  1  In  many  places  where  It  does 
not  belong.  Including  disputed  foreign  ter- 
ritories and  Indian  reservations.  VlrtuaUy 
every  Indian  tribe  has  protested  against  the 
extension  of  federal  and  state  Jurisdiction 
over  their  tribal  affairs  which  S.  1  makes 
possible. 

5.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ZXntGZNCT 

No  change  Is  proposed  for  the  definition 
of  "national  defense  emergency."  Such  an 
emergency  can  be  declared,  for  "actual  or 
threatened"  disturbance  of  the  International 
relations  of  the  United  States.  This  presents 
the  ominous  danger  of  such  an  emergency 
being  declared  because  of  another  Vietnam 
or  future  Angola. 

6.  CONSPIRACT 

The  conspiracy  section  (Sec.  1002)  will 
remain  unchanged.  It  contains  a  very 
broad  definition  of  conspiracy  making  It 
applicable  to  a  vaguely  defined  "objective 
of  the  agreement"  which  Is  couched  In  almost 
limitless  terms.  It  Is  linked  with  the  paral- 
lel section  of  S.  1  covering  complicity  (Sec. 
401  (b)).  Professor  Louis  B.  Schwartz  has 
termed  revision  of  the  conspiracy  provision  of 
S.  1  an  "Indispensable"  amendment  urgently 
needed,  noting  that  the  conspiracy  section 
"aggravates  the  problem  by  easing  the  "overt 
act'  requirement,  by  inflating  the  penalty, 
and  by  cumulating  the  penalties  for  con- 
spiracy and  other  offenses  defined  In  terms 
of  multiparty  action." 

-     7.  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  objectionable  Interferencee  with  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  demonstrations  re- 
mains In  S.  1.  8.  1  grants  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  declare  designated 
buildings  or  grounds  temporary  residences 
of  the  President  and  to  bar  demonstrations 
from  these  areas.  (Sec.  209) 

8.  SSI  OFFENSES 

The  various  provisions  dealing  with  sexu*! 
offenses  perpetuate  discrimination  against 
women.  (Sec.  1641,  Rape;  Sec.  1642,  Sexual 
Assault;  Sec.  1643,  Sexual  Abuse  of  a  Minor; 
and  Sec.  1644,  Sexual  Abuse  of  a  Ward.)  Eacb 
of  these  provides  that,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
a  spouse  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  offense. 
WhUe  such  cases  might  present  a  difficult 
problem  of  proof,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  separated  wife  unwilling  to  submit  to 
sexual  contact  with  her  spouse  should  be 
subjected  to  physical  abuse  without  legal 
recourse. 

9.    CRIMINAL    ATTEMPT 

S.  1  uses  a  broad  definition  of  "criminal 
attempt"  and  punishes  such  crimes  with  the 
same  sentence  as  the  completed  crime. 

This  tabluatlon  of  repressive  provisions 
which  would  remain  In  the  bill  imder  the 
proposed  compromise  lUustrates  that  by  no 
means  all  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
S.  1  would  be  removed.  Moreover,  S.  1  may 
contain  as  yet  xindlscovered  defects. 

While  I  believe  that  codification  Is  desir- 
able, I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  t«  pro- 
duce a  bill  this  year.  We  have  waited  ten 
years  for  an  acceptable  codification;  a  further 
delay  of  another  year  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
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for  obtaining  codification  and  reform  which 


la  compatible  with  otir 


BUI  of  Rights.  Codlll- 


catlon  Is  an  enormouily  complex  task  In- 
volving myriad  provlalana  of  the  law  that 
vitally  affect  the  Amelcan  people.  I  think 
It  la  essential  that  we  la.  the  Congress  start 
with  a  bill  that  has  be^n  drafted  by  persons 
committed  to  preserving  Individual  liberties. 
Then  we  can  proceed  (o  debate  and  amend 
those  parts  of  the  legislation  where  policy 
changes  are  desirable,  i  Any  such  bill  must 
rest  on  the  tradition  ol}  American  democracy 
and  Individual  freedoii.  Since  8.  1  Is  not 
grounded  In  this  tradition.  Its  defects  cannot 
be  removed  by  patchwork  amendments. 

Few  Issues  have  generated  such  heated 
opposition  as  has  S.  1  from  civil  liberties 
groups,  labor  unions  a^d  concerned  citizens. 
There  shoiold  be  ample  Opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  participation  of  these  groups 
In  the  process  of  redrafting  a  codification  of 
the  federal  criminal  cope.  I  would  urge  that 
we  postpone  codification  until  next  year 
when  we  can  begin 
complete  set  of  heai 
thorough  conslderatlo 
the  public  and  the 
date,  we  are  frantlcall 
work  on  the  bill  to  alio 
prior  to  the  election  ca) 
While  the  proposed 
the  right  direction,  it  dbea  not  go  far  enough. 
I  am  pleased  that  It  dofs  accept  some  funda 
mental  premises  that  I, 
of  S.  1,  have  been  urgini 
ever,  there  Is  not  sul 
upon  this  beginning  ai 
all  the  objectionable  fefitures  of  8.  1. 1  would 
urge  that  this  matter  bie  deferred  to  the  next 
Congress.  In  a  more  favorable  political  cli- 
mate we  could  consider  not  only  the  long 


h  a  new  bill,  hold  a 
ngs    and    allow    for 

of  the  measure  by 
ngress.  At  this  late 
rushing  to  complete 

for  Its  consideration 
palgns. 

mpromlse  moves  In 


and  other  opponents 

from  the  start.  How- 

dent  time  to  build 

d  proceed  to  remove 


overdue  codification  of 


also  reform  of  its  man;  archaic  provisions  so 


that  the  criminal  code 

letter  and  spirit  of  the 

Sincerely, 


WHAT  IS  AN 


our  criminal  law,  but 


would  conform  to  the 
3m  of  Rights. 

Bella  S.  Abzttg, 
J  fember  of  Congreaa. 


AMERICAN? 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOm 

or  opio 
/  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  our 
Bicentennial  Year,  It  is  only  fitting  to 
reassess  our  valuesi  of  our  American 
heritage.  The  spirit  of  our  Nation 
throughout  the  paist  200  years  has 
served  to  create  the  ^tablished  morals  of 
America  today. 

Three  young  Amerjcans,  Renee  Kleppe, 
Brian  Kuhn,  and  Efewn  Gunther  from 
Chapman  Elementary  School,  Strongs- 
ville,  Ohio,  have  captured  very  funda- 
mental and  deep  ch|iracterlstics  evident 
in  all  Americans,  a^  portrayed  in  their 
winning  essays  analyzing  "What  Is  An 
American?"  Their  |  outstanding  sensi- 
tivity to  the  responsibilities,  privileges, 
and  pride  in  being  a  n  American  deserve 
to  be  justly  cozmnended. 

It  ]s  gratifying  to  see  young  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  student^  such  as  these  ac- 
quire a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
American  spirit  in  oijr  Bicentennial  Year. 
Their  winning  essajts  are  as  follows: 

Americans  are  people.  They  may  have  Joy, 
fun,  sorrows,  happlnefes,  or  grief.  They  try 
to  be  fair  and  honest.  They  try  to  make  their 
life  worth  living.  Soihetlmea  they  may  be 
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cruel,  but  don't  Judge  all  of  them  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  few.  Whether  bad  or  good,  Ameri- 
cans are  people. — Renee  Kleppe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  American  should  be  grateful  for  the 
liberties  given  to  him  by  his  forefathers  and 
always  be  ready  to  maintain  and  protect 
these  rights  for  future  generations. — Brian 
Kuhn. 

a  •  •  •  • 

An  American  should  be  a  help  to  UNICEP 
(United  Nations  children's  agency)  and  give 
more  of  himself  to  animals.  He  shoiild  give 
money  for  the  poor  people. 

He  should  treat  his  brothers  and  sisters 
like  brothers  and  sisters.  He  should  be  hon- 
est, truthful  and  considerate. 

I  like  America ! — Dawn  Gunther. 
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PERHAPS  NOW.  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in 
the  Congress  who  are  concerned  about 
controlling  handguns  work  for  a  satis- 
factory solution,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded of  the  critical  need  for  such  a 
solution  by  the  tragic  events  that  occur 
on  a  dally  basis,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  for  so 
long  delayed  passing  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Orlinsky,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Coimcil,  has  written 
a  moving  letter  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  stressing  the  need  for  gim  con- 
trol legislation.  Unfortimately,  the  cata- 
lyst for  this  letter  was  the  brutal  slay- 
ing of  City  Councilman  Dom  Leone  in 
Baltimore  recently.  Events  such  as  this 
point  out  the  need  for  strong  gim  control 
measures. 

I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Orllnsky's 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  time  to  under- 
score once  again  the  tragic  and  senseless 
waste  of  human  life  that  the  House  is 
fostering  by  failing  to  act  on  legislation 
in  this  area.  I  join  Mr.  Orlinsky  in  urging 
the  passage  of  effective  remedial  legisla- 
tion. The  text  of  Mr.  Orllnsky's  letter 
follows : 

April  13,  1976. 

Dear  Membeb  of  Concxesb:  Dom  Leone 
died  today.  He  was  a  City  CouncUman  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  There  is  no  real  reason 
that  you  who  are  elected  to  represent  vast 
populations  should  take  more  notice  of  this 
than  any  other  stupid  act  of  senseless  vio- 
lence which  hour  by  hour  takes  place  In  this 
vast  land  of  ours.  His  death  is  not  as  promi- 
nent as  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King  or  Robert  Ken- 
nedy— it  Is  Just  a  passing  event  like  all  too 
many  others,  except  to  those  who  loved  and 
respected  the  departed.  It  Is  the  price  we 
pay  for  living  In  the  world's  greatest  democ- 
racy. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  Dom  Leone  would 
have  gladly  borne  any  burden  or  paid  any 
price,  Includtog  his  very  life,  for  his  country. 
What  is  not  clear  to  me,  however.  Is  that  the 
concept  of  devotion  to  our  cotintry  Includes 
being  gunned  down  because  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  their  allies  think  we 
should  aUow  ovir  citizens  the  imtrammeled 
right  to  carry  around  and  use  at  will  their 
"Satvirday  night  specials."  No  one  can  con- 


vince me  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  wboae 
birthday  Dom  Leone  died,  conceived  of  the 
"Saturday  night  special"  as  one  of  man's  In- 
alienable rights. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  as  you  vote 
on  the  weak,  but  better-than-nothlng.  House 
Qun  Bill.  How  many  more  must  die  In  this 
senseless,  stupid  and  wasteful  way  before  we 
choose  to  protect  our  Inalienable  right  to  life 
from  the  "Saturday  night  special"  whose  only 
purpose  Is  to  take  life?  Qod  only  knows. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  S.  Oruhskt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  W.  SCHAULAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  In 
recognizing  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
world  of  education.  Earl  W.  Schauland, 
who  has  served  as  principal  of  the  Fre- 
mont School  in  Delano,  Calif.,  for  24 
years,  is  about  to  retire.  This  Friday, 
Earl's  colleagues  wiU  be  holding  a  retire- 
ment dinner,  paying  tribute  to  his  many 
fine  years  of  dedication  and  contribution 
not  only  to  his  chosen  profession,  but 
also  to  the  community. 

In  1942.  Earl  began  his  educational 
career,  as  superintendent-principal  and 
teacher  in  Burr.  Nebr.  He  remained  in 
Nebraska  until  1945.  when  California  was 
fortunate  to  inherit  Earl's  talents  and 
abilities.  Beginning  as  an  eighth  grade 
teacher,  Earl  Schauland  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Fremont  School  in  1953. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Delano 
Union  Elementary  Schools  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  has  been  presented  with 
honorary  life  membership  in  the  Fre- 
mont PTA.  He  is  also  a  life  member  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and 
has  served  for  more  than  20  years  as  a 
member  of  the  California  Teacher's 
Association. 

Despite  his  busy  professional  schedule. 
Earl  has  always  foimd  time  to  give  of 
himself  to  his  community.  A  charter 
member  of  the  Delano  Kiwanls,  he  has 
a  record  of  21  years  of  perfect  attend- 
ance. Throughout  his  years  of  BUwanls 
membership,  Earl  has  sdways  gone  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  regular  duty,  serv- 
ing not  only  as  secretary  for  many  years, 
but  also  as  president. 

The  Delano  Unit  Salvation  Army  has 
also  benefited  from  Earl  Schauland's 
voluntary  efforts.  For  22  years,  he  has 
acted  as  a  field  representative  for  that 
organization. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly.  Eari 
Schauland  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  cwnmunity  residents  as  an  out- 
standing citizen.  Married  for  almost  37 
years.  Earl  and  his  wife.  Vivian,  have 
two  fine  sons,  and  are  long-time  mem- 
bers of  the  Delano  Lutheran  Church. 

The  gifts  to  his  community  which  Earl 
has  made  are  the  greatest  gifts  one  can 
give.  Freely  and  unselfishly,  he  has  of- 
fered his  time,  his  interest,  and  his  capa- 
bility. I  know  that  all  citizens  of  Delano 
will  have  very  mixed  feelings  about  his 
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retironent:  they  will  miss  him  greatly, 
but  they  will  also  be  happy  for  the  many 
years  of  leisure  ahead  which  Earl  has 
so  aptly  earned.  The  students  Earl 
Schauland  has  taught  and  administered; 
their  parents;  in  fact,  all  of  Delano  has 
every  reason  for  great  pride  in  Elarl 
Schauland.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  count  him  among 
my  constituents,  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  honor  Earl,  and  his  fam- 
ily, today.  I  know  that  all  present  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Earl  Schauland  the  very  best 
for  the  years  ahead. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SOUND  DECISION 
ON  SHOES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  icnnrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22.  the  Washington  Post  printed  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  praising  President  Ford's 
decision  in  the  shoe  tariff  case. 

In  the  words  of  the  Post — 

The  President  faced  an  extremely  uncom- 
fortable choice.  He  answered  It  in  exactly 
the  right  way. 

I  concur  in  this  assessment  of  the 
shoe  decision,  and  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  sound  Judgment. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  forwarded  the  shoe  case 
to  the  President,  has  become  protec- 
tionist in  its  outlook.  I  also  believe  that 
the  rrc,  and  the  President,  erred  in  the 
steel  case. 

This  country  needs  trade.  It  prospers 
on  trade.  Unwise  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions of  our  U.S.  market  to  outsid- 
ers invariably  cause  our  trading  part- 
ners to  make  counterrestrictions.  The 
111  effects  of  those  restrictions  usually 
outweigh  whatever  short-term  gains  re- 
sult from  our  own  protectionism. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Right  Decision  on  Trade 

President  Ford  faced  an  extremely  uncom- 
fortable choice  In  the  shoe  tarUT  case.  He  an- 
swered it  exactly  the  right  way.  Otherwise  aU 
of  us  would  very  shortly  have  found  our- 
selves paying  more  for  shoes.  Mr.  Ford  and 
his  special  trade  representative,  Frederick  B. 
Dent,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  a  deci- 
sion that  constitutes  both  good  economic  po- 
licy at  home  and  good  foreign  policy  In  the 
world.  The  decision  has  been  greeted  with  the 
ritual  shrieking  and  flst-shaklng  by  those 
senators  and  congressmen  whose  constitu- 
ents work  In  shoe  factories.  But  the  tariffs 
they  sought  would  have  given  the  smaU  shoe 
companies  very  little  real  protection — and 
that  little  bit  would  have  been  purchased  at 
inordinate  cost  to  American  consumers. 

Over  the  years  the  vol\mie  of  shoes  im- 
ported into  this  country  has  risen  substan- 
tially. One  reason  Is  the  repeated  falliu'e  of  a 
good  many  American  maniifacturers  to  meet 
new  fashions  as  rapidly  as  their  foreign  com- 
petitors do.  The  American  manufacturers 
and  the  unions  demanded  government  pro- 
tection, and  took  their  case  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  The  six-member 
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commission  spUt  three  ways  in  its  reoom- 
mendatlons  to  the  PreBlden.t.  That  left  Mr. 
Ford,  in  the  midst  of  an  election  campaign, 
with  a  large  question  to  answer. 

Trade  policy  illustrates  one  of  the  peren- 
nial perplexities  of  democracy.  The  narrow 
Interest  1b  always  the  most  vehement  and  the 
most  energetic.  The  broad  national  interest 
may  be  far  more  substantial,  as  it  was  in  this 
instance,  but  it  Is  thinly  spread  over  21S  mil- 
lion people  of  whom  very  few  are  even  aware 
that  it  exists.  Companies  in  trouble  also  tend 
to  exaggerate  grossly  the  share  of  their  mis- 
fortune that  Is  owed  to  imports.  It  Is  always 
easier  to  blame  the  foreigners  for  lost  sales, 
rather  than  other  causes  lying  closer  to  home. 
The  government  then  finds  itself  dealing  with 
a  hotly  emotional  campaign  to  "save  Jobs" 
from  foreign  invasion,  when  it  knows  p«fect- 
ly  weU  that — again,  as  in  the  shoe  case — ^no 
tariff  is  going  to  rescue  the  small  and  declin- 
ing American  manufacturers.  The  narrow  in- 
terest lies  In  the  preservation  of  markets, 
businesses  and  employment,  which  lends  it- 
self to  flag-waving.  The  national  interest  Is 
expressed  only  in  the  abstractions  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  inflation  statistics. 

In  the  shoe  case,  the  ferocious  tarlflk  that 
three  of  the  trade  commissioners  proposed, 
and  that  the  industry  wanted,  would  have 
cost  American  consumers  several  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Impact  on  the  Inflation  rate 
would  have  been  severe.  The  tariffs  would 
also  have  cut  down  sharply  on  the  range  of 
st^es  available  to  the  buyer.  Here  Mr.  Ford's 
decision  was  made  a  Uttle  less  dilflcult,  in 
pc^tlcal  terms,  by  the  emergence  of  an  effec- 
tive and  weU -heeled  counter-lobby  of  shoe 
retailers,  who  accurately  argued  that  the 
tariffs  might  endanger  as  many  Jobs  in  the 
stores  as  they  tried  to  preserve  in  the  fac- 
tories. At  the  same  time  the  tariffs  would 
have  had  a  drastic  effect  abroad.  The  largest 
exporter  of  shoes  to  the  United  States  is 
Italy,  whose  economy  is  already  in  a  pro- 
found recession  that  may  shortly  bring  the 
Communist  Party  into  office  there. 

Even  If  this  country  had  been  prepared  to 
bear  all  these  different  kinds  of  costs,  it  Is 
extremely  questionable  that  the  tariffs  would 
actuaUy  have  helped  many  working  people. 
Even  the  International  Trade  Oommlssion 
doubted  that  protection  could  have  done 
much  for  the  small  companies.  As  for  the 
big  ones,  they  have  evidently  been  compet- 
ing quite  succeesfully  with  the  Imports. 

Mr.  Ford  has  decided  two  major  Interna- 
tional trad**  oases  In  the  past  several  weeks. 
Of  the  two,  the  q>eclalty  steel  Issue  involved 
much  less  money  directly.  But  p^-haps  it 
cast  the  longer  shadow,  since  the  outcome 
there  may  turn  into  a  precedent  for  the 
steel  industry  as  a  whole.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  had  recommended  quota 
protection  for  the  specialty  steel  makers.  Mr. 
Ford  Instead  Is  going  to  tiy  to  negotiate  im- 
port limits  with  the  countries  that  ship  steel 
here.  It  Is  an  antl-competltlve  market-shar- 
ing strategy,  and  a  bad  choice.  Regarding 
shoes,  in  contrast,  Mr.  Ford  has  gone  the 
ot.h-r  way  and  welcomed  the  expansion  of 
trade.  To  those  who  may  be  pushed  out  of 
btisiness,  he  offers  exactly  the  right  remedy: 
adjustment  assistance. 

For  individual  workers,  this  assistance 
means  better  unemployment  compensation, 
job  retraining  and  perhi^s  even  help  In  re- 
locating. For  Arms,  It  can  mean  technical 
and  financial  aid  to  modernize  or  to  switch 
into  other  products.  Rather  than  trying  to 
keep  sinking  enterprises  afloat  Indefinitely  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  It  is  vastly  bet- 
ter to  use  public  money  to  help  both  em- 
ployees and  employers  escape  from  obsolete 
and  declining  businees  into  more  promising 
ventures. 

On  trade  Mr.  Ford  Is  batting  .600  so  far 
this  season.  For  an  election  year,  that's  not 
so  bad. 
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aUNARS  RODE  ON  HUNCKB  STRIKE 
IN  VLADIMIR  PRISON 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVBB 

Monday.  AprU  26.  1976 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeaffues  tnf or- 
matioQ  I  have  received  from  the  Com> 
mittee  for  the  Defense  of  Gunars  Rode,  a 
Latvian  political  misoner  cutrently  con- 
fined near  Moscow.  The  following  rq;x>rtB 
of  Qunars  Rode's  condition  certainly 
merit  our  ezpzessions  of  concern: 
QcNAis  Boob  on  Hcncb  Soukb  in  Vuinmw 

FUSOH 

Anmeety  International  in  West  Germany 
has  reported  that  Ounan  Bode,  a  paUUoal 
prisoner  from  LAtvia  on  hunger  strtke  In 
Vladimir  prison  near  lloecow,  is  in  crltloel 
condition.  Bode,  bom  in  1934.  was  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years  in  prison  for  "nattonalism 
and  anti-Soviet  agitation"  in  Apni  of  198a. 

O.  Bode  has  already  oome  to  the  attention 
of  the  West  on  prevloas  occasions.  TtM  latest 
incident  Involving  him  ooc\ixx«d  a  few 
months  ago,  most  probably  in  November  1976 
in  Vladimir  prison.  Buasian  samladat  eouroas 
report  that  Bode  became  crlticaUy  lU«wltli 
twisted  bowels.  The  condition  is  dangerons 
and  extremely  painful.  Bode  screamed  con- 
tinuously for  two  days.  The  prison  anthcvl- 
tiee  nevertheless  refused  to  grant  him 
urgenUy  needed  medical  treatment  until 
the  weU-known  Russian  dissident  and  poet 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  declared  a  hunger  strike 
and,  fearing  for  his  friend's  life,  nearly  broke 
down  a  ceU  door  with  the  aid  of  four  fUIov 
prlsoneis.  This  action  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  treatment  of  Bode  in  the  prison  dispen- 
sary. Bukovsky,  who  suffers  from  a  heart 
ailment  and  chronic  rheumatism,  was  pun- 
ished with  two  weeks  of  solitary  oohflnement 
for  his  actions  on  behalf  of  Bode.  (On  Febru- 
ary 6.  1976,  Bukovsky's  mother  repented  that 
he  was  gravely  ill.) 

O.  Bode  and  Oavriel  Superfin,  ScdSbenit- 
syn's  former  research  assistant,  began  their 
present  hunger  strike  in  Vladimir  prison  in 
early  January.  The  strike  is  thought  to  be 
part  of  a  continuing  campaign  by  several 
dozen  Soviet  political  prisoners  to  protest 
deplra^ble  living  conditions  and  tnimwiaw 
work  loads  in  Soviet  concentration  camps 
and  prisons.  Rode  and  his  companions  are 
demanding  such  traditional  rights  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  as  the  right  to  refuse  foned 
labor,  the  right  to  remain  In  their  native 
republics,  separation  from  prisoners  serving 
time  for  criminal  offenses,  freedom  to  prac- 
tice religion,  visitation  rights  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  adequate  medical  care.  The 
protest  has  been  gaining  momentum.  'Hie 
New  TOTk  Times  and  newspapers  in  London 
reported  on  March  1st  that  eighty-two  Soviet 
political  prlsonors  have  joined  in  a  hunger 
strike  for  the  duration  of  the  25th  Congreaa 
of  the  CPSU.  Thirty-two  of  the  strikers,  most 
likely  Including  Bode  and  Superfin,  are  eald 
to  be  from  Vladimir  prison.  They  are  being 
supported  by  other  demonstrators  at  the 
gates  of  the  Kremlin. 

Vladimir  is  the  most  feared  of  the  Soviet 
prisons.  It  was  noted  at  the  Sacharov  Hear- 
ing In  Copenhagen  last  October  that  pris- 
oners at  Vladimir  routinely  endured  such 
conditions  as  overcrowding,  no  medical  serv- 
ices, imheated  cells,  severely  restricted  mail 
privileges,  etc.  It  Is  furthermore  reported 
that  normal  daUy  rations  amount  to  only 
1900  calories  and  are  reduced  to  800-1200 
calories  per  day  In  punishment  cells  de^lte 
the  declaration  of  the  Nuremburg  war  crimes 
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tribunal,  in  wlilcb  tb( 
anything  less  than 
stltuted  a  crime 

Amnesty 
stated  tbat  Ounars 
last  fourteen  years 
vlan  concentration 
prison.  Is  the  most 
cal  prisoners  in  the 
and  that  he  has 
least  publicity  and 
coMMrrrEE  for  the 


USSR  took  part,  that 
calories  per  day  con- 
agaln^t  humanity. 

in    London    has 

!,  who  has  spent  the 

alternatively  In  Mordo- 

and  in  Vladimir 

case  among  politi- 

USSR  known  to  them, 

paradoxically,  received  the 

from  the  West. 


20<0 


Internatl  mal 
RiKie, 


cimps 
sei  ere 
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01  ;fense 


The  Committee  for 
Rode  asks  that  all 
the  fate  of  Rode  and 
oners  in  general : 

1.  Send  telegrams 
thorities  demanding 
and  asking  for 
of  health: 

2.  Ask  other  people, 
ernment  officials,  to 
O.  Rode  and  bis 

3.  Write  letters  to 
call  attention  to  the 
fellow  prisoners; 

4.  Inform  the 
items  about  Rode 
tion. 


OF  GXTNABS  RODE 

the  Defense  of  Qunars 

who  care  about 

Soviet  political  pris- 


p<  rsons 


prea  ent 


i\te 


Coma  littee 


HON.  JOHN  Y 


OF   NEiRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday.  Ami  26,  1976 


port  the  discharge 


tendance  in  schools 


ai  id  letters  to  Soviet  au- 

ihe  release  of  G.  Rode 

infoniiation  about  his  state 

Congressmen,  and  gov- 

^ow  their  concern  for 

critical  condition; 

newspapers,  or  otherwise 

of  Q.  Rode  and  his 


c(  mlng 


of  any  new  news 
to  your   atten- 


EQUAL  EPUCATION 

oppoRiruNrnES 


McCOLLISTER 


ilEPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  McCOLLISItR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  c  ly  colleagues  to  sup- 


petition  that  would 


bring  to  the  House  ioor  jf>eonstitutional 
amendment  to  pro  libit  compelling  at- 


other  than  the  one 


nearest  the  studeni 's  home,  and  to  in- 
sure equal  educatio4  opportimities  for  all 
students. 

Under  most  conditions  I  do  not  favor 
the  use  of  a  dischar  je  petition.  However, 
the  circumstances  s  urroimding  attempts 
to  consider  any  buying  legislation  force 
us  to  turn  to  this  legislative  tool. 

Poll  after  poll  hai  been  taken  showing 


the  displeasure  of 


Jtie  American  people 


toward  school  desegregation  programs 
that  require  extensive  busing.  We  have 
been  shown  that  tliese  busing  programs 


do  not  benefit  the 
quality  education, 


children  in  terms  of 
that  they  result  in 


massive  white  flight  to  the  suburbs,  and 


that,  more  often 
gated"  schools  end 


than  not,  "desegre- 
up  with  less  money 


and  a  higher  concentration  of  minority 
students. 


And    yet,    these 


Ignored  by  the  leac  ers  of  this  Congress, 


and    attempts    to 


remedies  for  our  I:  using  problems  have 
been  blocked.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee has  refused 


results    have    been 
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time  has  come  to  act  on  this  bill,  and 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  in  signing  this 
petition.  We  simply  cannot  ignore  the 
demands  of  Uie  American  people  any 
longer. 

/   

CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS'  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


consider    legislative 


to  hold  hearings  on 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  1975 
financial  statement: 

Congressman  Oerst  E.  Stusds'  1975 

Financial  Statement 

paxt  i — incomx.1975 

Salary    — $42,850.00 

Radio  fee— WBZ -  64.80 

Lecture  fee — Commonwealth  of 
Mass.,  State  College,  Pitch- 
burg  75.00 

Dividends — See  Part  II  for  de- 
tailed explanation 753.33 

Interest — See  Part  III  for  de- 
tailed  explanation 502 .  72 

Total  Income 44,245.85 

EXPENSES  1978 

Acttial  official  expenses:  (travel, 
stationery,  district  offices,  tele- 
phones, printing,  etc.) $20,671.50 

Congressional  allowances  for  offi- 
cial expenses:  (travel,  station- 
ery, district  offices,  telephones, 
etc.)    14,  036.  32 

Difference:  i.e.,  official  expenses 
paid  from  my  pocket 6,635.18 

PT.  II— DIVIDEND  INCOME  1975 


Security 

Number 
of  shares 

Income 
derived,  1975 

Burllngtan  Industries.. 

Exxon 

Gulf  Oil 

40 
87 
80 
40 
75 
67 

W8.00 
433. 33 
136.00 

Crown  Zellerbach 

Lincoln  National  Corp.. 

36.00 
60.00 

Union  Carbide 

40.00 

Total 

753.33 

PT.  HI-INTEREST  INCOME  1975 

Security 

Bonds 

Income 

derived. 

1975 

Loew's  Theater  6J4  debenture. . 
A.T.«iT.7Ji,1982 

UlOO 
3,333 
3,333 
1,666 

$213. 13 
129. 17 

U.S.  Treasury  Wi,  August  1976. 
U.S.  Treasury  7.1/^  1977 

Total 

97.92 
62.50 

502.72 

this  subject.  The  D  emocratic  Caucus  re- 
fused to  call  for  coi  sideration  of  this  bill 
or  any  similar  legl4ation  in  a  vote  taken 
last  November. 

A  discharge  petition  is  the  last  tool 
available  to  us  to  luring  this  proposal  to 
the  House  floor.  Cokisideration  of  this  is- 
sue has  been  put  cff  too  many  times  to 
allow  us  to  continu  e  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  leadership  to  take  action.  The 


PARTS  IV — ASSETS 

1.  Beatrice  Studds  Irrevocable  Trust:  My 
bi-other,  Colin  A.  Studds,  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Howard  Babcock,  and  I  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing securities — owned  Jointly  by  the  three 
of  us — in  an  Irrevocable  trust  for  our  mother, 
Beatrice  Studds,  with  my  brother  as  trustee. 
All  income  from  these  securities  goes  to  our 
mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall  live.  My 
brother,  my  sister,  and  I  each  own  one-third 
of  the  securities — and  they  will  revert  to  us 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  at  our 
mother's  death.  The  following  represents  my 
one-third  interest  in  the  trust. 


April  26,  1976- 


CO  LIN  A.  STUOOS.  Ill,  TRUSTEE.  BEATRICE  STUOOS  IR 
REVOCABLE  TRUST,  UNDER  AGREEMENT  DATED  AUG.  1, 
1973 


Number  of 

shares   Security 


Market  value 

as  of  Apr.  12, 

1976 


Bonds 

$3,666    Seaboard  World  Airlines  cvt 

5's  due  Apr.  1. 1986 

3, 333    B.  F.  Goodrich  9h  notes,  due 

1982 

1, 666    Federal  Land  BanK  7.45,  due 

Jan.  20, 1977 

3,333    U.S.   Treasury   7^   percent 

note,  due  Jan.  30, 1979 


$2,126 
3,500 
1,666 
3,333 


Security 


Number  of 
shares 


Maritet  value 

iSOf 

Apr.  12, 1976 


Commofl  stocks: 

West  Point  Pepperell. 

Chessie  System 

Li^ett  &  Myers 

Marine  Midland 


67 

$2,600 

67 

2,333 

92 

3,036 

80 

880 

a.  I  own  the  following  securities: 


Number  of 

shares    Security 


Market  vahie 

at  of 

Apr.  12, 1976 


Bonds 

$3,100 

3,333 
3.333 

Loew's  Theater,  6^  deben- 
ture  

ATiT7M.  1982 

U.S.   Treasury   5^   August 
1976 

U.S.  Treasury  7K  1977 

$2,170 
3,383 

3,333 
1,666 

1,666 

Common 
Stocks 

40 

Burlington  Industries . 

1,120 

87 
80 

Exxon 

Gulf  Oil       

7,800 
1,960 

3.  Our  family  home  in  Cobasset. 

Mass.,  with  an  estimated 
market  value  of  approxi- 
mately 970,000,  Is  owned 
Jointly  by  my  brother,  my 
sister  and  me.  My  interest  in 
the  house,  therefore.  Is 
roughly    $23,333.00 

4.  1  bedroom  cooperative  apart- 

ment, Washington,  D.C., 
estimated  market  value 72.000.00 

5.  Two-room  condominium  apart- 

ment. Province  town,  Mass..    42,000.00 

6.  1975  Clirysler  Newport  sedan. 

7.  1066  Chevelle  sedan. 

PAST  V — tlABILITIES  1975 

1.  Secured  loan,  Rockland  Trust 

Co.,  Rockland,  Mass.,  i^- 
proxlmately 38,000.00 

2.  Mortgage,    cooperative    apart- 

ment, Washington,  D.C.,  ap- 
proximately     21.000.00 

3.  Mortgage,  condominium 

apartment,  Provlncetown, 
Afass.,  Cape  Cod  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank 21,000.00 

4.  Secured    loan,    T.OJJ.N.,    Inc., 

Orleans,  Maspr-=r^ 21,000.00 

5.  Automoblle>>^n,  Sergeant  at 

Arms  Bai^,  Hcnifse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, apnroximately 2.700.00 

PART  VI — 1975  TAXES  PAID 

1.  Federal   income   tax    (income 

averaging  method) 6,973.87 

2.  Massachusetts  income  tax 1,828.20 

3.  Local  Property  Taxes 1,849.40 

4.  Automobile  excise  taxes 878.24 

■ 

Total  taxes  _ 10,626.21 


Apil  26,  1976 


LACK  OF  MJNORITIES  IN  THE 
BROADCAST  INDUSTRY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP    THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  Bicentennial  Year,  many  of  the  glo- 
rious events  in  our  Nation's  history  will 
be  replayed  on  television  and  radio  for 
aU  Americans  to  hear  and  witness.  While 
we  are  watching  the  drama  of  the  birth 
of  this  great  Nation  and  listening  to  the 
great  speeches  extolling  the  virtues  of 
democracy  and  social  equality,  you  will 
notice  that  black  Americans  in  1776 
were  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  American's  new  found  freedom. 

The  broadcast  industry  is  only  report- 
ing the  tragic  facts  of  the  failures  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  live  up  to  our 
lofty  pronoimcement  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  This  is  a  history  that  we 
all  have  worked  to  erase  from  American 
society. 

What  is  not  history,  but  is  as  much  a 
tragic  reality  today  as  black  inequality 
was  200  years  ago,  is  the  fact  that  in.the 
broadcast  industry  itself,  blacks  are  nei- 
ther on  the  screen  nor  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  numbers  that  they  should  be.  The 
eloquent  statements  that  remind  us  of 
our  commitment  to  equal  opportimity 
are  only  heard  on  TV  and  radio  programs 
and  not  in  the  boardrooms  of  TV  and 
radio  owners. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  to  a  local  reporter, 
Mr.  Larry  Bryant,  of  WTTG-TV,  from 
Mr.  Clarence  V.  McKee,  deputy  chief  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Of- 
fice of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  McKee  clearly  in- 
dicts the  broadcast  industry  for  its  fail- 
ure to  hire  minority  Americans  and 
women  in  the  top  job  categories  in  the 
industry. 

His  letter  makes  it  clear  that  the 
broadcast  industry  will  celebrate  1976, 
our  Bicentennial  Year,  still  counting  the 
rights  of  black  Americans  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  rights  of  white  Americans 
In  the  area  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Federal  Commukications  Commission} 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  1,  9176. 
Mr.  Larey  Bryant, 
Metro-Media,  WTTG-Channel  S, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Larry  :  I  regret  this  great  delay  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  you  for  inviting 
me  to  participate  on  your  "Black  News"  pro- 
gram on  WTTG,  February  6,  1978.  I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  evening  and  having  the 
opportunity  to  inform  yoiu-  viewers  about 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
activities. 

Furthermore,  I  have  not  forgotten  your  re- 
quest for  information  and  my  views  as  to 
bow  Blacks  are  doing  in  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry at  the  national  level  generally,  and 
how  the  future  looks  In  terms  of  greater  par- 
ticipation of  Blacks  and  minorities  In  the 
Industry. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  i^jportunity  to 
set  forth  my  views  and  concerns  regarding 
the  position  of  Blacks  in  broadcasting  as  well 
as  to  provide  you  with  statistical  data  from 
our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Trend 
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Report  which  was  prepared  for  the  Industry 
EEO  Unit  by  the  Broadcast  Bureau's  Re- 
search Division.  The  Report  sets  forth  statis- 
tical data  on  women  and  minorities  from 
1971-1976  in  the  nine  Job  categories  listed  on 
the  FCC's  Annual  Employment  Report,  FCC 
Form  395. 

You  must  realize  that  my  per^>ective  bete 
at  the  Commission,  is  by  necessity,  a  na- 
tional one  taking  into  consideration  the  en- 
tire nation  and  the  entire  industry  as  ex- 
posed to  looking  at  a  situation  in  any  one 
market,  to  wit.  Washington,  D.C,  which 
could  present  a  rather  distorted  picture  as 
to  the  national  situation. 

As  you  know,  the  FCC  has  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  rules  prohibiting  licensees 
from  discriminating  against  persons  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  based 
upon  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 
sex.  These  rules  also  encompass  an  affirm^ 
tlve  action  program  requirement  whereby 
licensees  must  submit,  as  a  part  of  their  re- 
newal applications,  a  written  equal  employ- 
ment program  setting  forth  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
hiring  practices.  From  the  statistical  data 
submitted  on  the  Form  395.  and  the  Infor- 
mation submitted  in  the  EEO  program,  it  Is 
possible  to  view  the  industry's  progress  in 
employment  of  women  and  minorities. 
Therefore,  my  views  as  set  forth  in  this  letter 
are  based  upon  tbat  information,  as  weU  as 
upon  conversations  and  discussions  with 
women  and  minorities  in  the  industry 
around  the  nation. 

My  first  observation  Is  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  employment  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  industry  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  Commission's  EBX>  rules  and 
the  enforcement  thereof  through  the  efforts 
of  Commissioner  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  and 
Chairman  Richard  Wiley,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire Commission'  commitment  in  this  area 
to  making  certain  that  licensees  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities  under  our  rules. 

However,  we  must  look  at  the  progress  In 
relationship  to  other  factors.  We  must  ask 
ourselves:  "When  is  progress  really  prog- 
ress— and  compared  to  what?"  When  viewed 
in  a  vacuum,  Blacks — ^men  and  women — 
seem  to  be  making  progress.  However,  when 
viewed  in  comparison  to  females  generally. 
Blacks,  es|>eclally  Black  females,  and  minor- 
ity females  generally,  are  not  doing  that  well 
at  all.  In  fact,  they  are  barely  keeping  their 
heeds  above  water.  I  do  rot  just  refer  to  on- 
camera  positions  of  high  v^ibility,  I  also  refer 
to  the  four  top  job  categories  of  officials  and 
managers,  professionals,  technicians,  and 
salesworkers  at  the  various  stations  as  well 
as  at  the  networks  and  broadcast  head- 
quarters. 

To  better  support  my  views,  I  submit  the 
following  statistics  on  the  relative  position 
of  women  and  Blacks  in  broadcasting  as 
taken  from  our  EEO  Trend  Report  as  of 
December  1975: 

"Officials  and  Managers  Categories:  The 
total  number  of  females  employed  In  the 
officials  and  managers  categories  In  the  In- 
dustry in  1971  was  9%.  In  1975,  that  figure 
had  increased  to  16.2%,  or  a  7.2%  Increase 
over  the  five  year  period.  However,  for  Black 
females,  the  same  figures  were  .4%  and  1%, 
for  an  increase  of  .6%  over  the  same  period. 
Black  males  went  from  1.8%  to  2.3%  for  a 
total  Increase  of  .5%. 

"Professional  Categories:  In  1971,  the  total 
percentages  of  females  in  professional  posi- 
tions was  10.2%  and  in  1975  was  16.8%  for 
an  overall  Increase  of  6.6%.  For  Black  fe- 
males, the  corre^onding  figures  were  .9% 
and  1.9%  for  an  increase  of  1%.  The  increase 
of  Black  males  in  tills  category  was  only  .7% 
going  from  4.5%  In  1971  to  6.2%  In  1975. 

"Technicians:  Total  female  percentages  in 
1971  were  1.5%  and  In  1975,  3.8%  for  an 
Increase  of  2.3%.  Black  female  percentages 
only  increased  .5%  going  from  .1%  in  1971 
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to  .6%  in  1876.  Black  males  went  from  4% 
to  6.1%  for  an  increase  of  2.1%. 

"Sales  Workers:  In  the  sales  worker  cate- 
gories, total  female  increases  have  l>een  the 
greatest  In  the  top  categories  going  from 
8.6%  In  1971  to  16%  in  1975  for  a  net  Increase 
of  7.6%.  However,  Black  feioalae  only  In- 
creased .5%  from  .2%  to.7%  and  Black  males 
bad  an  even  smaller  increase  going  from  2.5% 
to  2.9%  for  a  .4%  increase." 

Turning  away  from  the  national  industry 
totals,  and  to  the  broadcast  headqv4irtera 
totals,  the  statistics  also  indicate  that  fe- 
males, overall,  have  far  outpaced  Black  fe- 
males and  Black  males.  The  best  examples 
in  the  Professional  Categories  where  female 
percentages  went  from  18.6%  in  1871  to 
25.3%  in  1975  for  an  increase  of  6.7%  Black 
female  percentages  only  increased  1%  and 
Black  males  actually  decreased  .2%.  In  the 
Sales  Workers  categories  Black  male  percent- 
ages decreased  .9%,  and  Black  female  per- 
centages showed  no  gain  being  at  .6%  In  1971 
and  .6%  in  1975. 

It  is  clearly  evident  to  me  that  any  hue  and 
cry  that  "Blacks  or  minorities  are  getting  aU 
of  the  jobs"  is  just  not  accurate  and  to  be- 
lieve so  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  statistical 
facts  of  life.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  at 
least  FCC  licensees  are  taking  st^>s  and 
making  inquiries  to  seek  out  and  find  quali- 
fied Blacks  and  other  minorities.  From  my 
discussions  with  licensee  management  In 
various  parts  of  the  nation,  I  do  see  a  desire 
to  find  minorities  for  important  positions 
such  as  producers,  directors,  editorial  direc- 
tors, and  managers,  etc.  However,  and  as  I 
have  often  stated,  I  do  not  see  this  same  kind 
of  effort  or  oommitment  coming  from  the 
major  networks,  group  broadcasters,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  ti^ 
Public  Broadcasting  System,  or  National 
Public  Radio,  which  the  FCC  does  not  regu- 
late. 

An  example  of  this  lack  of  effort  is  that 
nearly  four  years  after  the  very  untimely  and 
sad  departure  of  Michelle  Clark  who  did  such 
an  exceUent  job  with  CBS  News,  we  rarely  see 
a  Black  or  minority  female  in  a  position  of 
high  visibility  and  influence  at  the  network 
level.  Anyone  who  has  been  around  our  na- 
tion and  watched  various  local  newscasts, 
especially  in -the  major  markets,  knows  fuU 
weU  that  there  are  many  Michelle  Clarka'  in 
the  industry.  However,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women  and  American 
Women  in  Radio  and  Television,  which  ad- 
vocate and  work  for  greater  job  opportxinitles 
for  women  in  the  industry,  minority  females, 
especially  Black  females,  have  apptarently 
"slipped  through  the  cracks  of  progress"  and 
are  not  receiving  their  share  of  positions, 
especially  in  the  management  and  sales  areas. 
As  the  above  statistics  Indicate,  although 
non-ininorlty  females  generally  are  moving 
ahead  and  becoming  quite  visible,  both  at 
broadcast  headquarters  and  In  the  Industry 
at  large,  minority  females  are  not  m^iHTig 
such  significant  advances. 

I  fear  that  the  predicted  so-called  "colli- 
sion course"  whereby  the  "women's  move- 
ment" would  collide  with  the  "minorities' 
movement"  over  the  same  jobs,  has  occurred 
in  broadcasting.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
this  has  happened.  Bear  In  mind  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
government  in  general,  cannot  become  an 
arbiter  or  referee  between  various  racial 
ethnic  groups  or  between  the  sexes  over  a 
few  jobs.  Groups  themselves  must  come  to- 
gether and  work  together  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  their  causes  and  memberships'  ob- 
taining better  job  opportunities. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  often 
recommended  that  Blacks  In  the  Industry 
must  do  what  other  groups  have  done — orga- 
nize along  common  needs  and  Interests  so 
that  their  concerns  and  views  can  be  effec- 
tively relayed  to  management  and  to  the  in- 
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lothlQg  new  lor  we  see        [From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  11. 1976] 
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such  organizations  Ipi  groups  such  as  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild,  the  Screen  Writers 
Qulld,  the  Producer' I  Guild,  and  American 
Women  In  Radio  anq  Television.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  need  fO-  such  an  organization 
was  In  the  PCC's  recent  and  pending  EEC 
Guideline  proceeding,  Docket  No.  20660. 
which  set  forth  the  pommlsslon's  proposals 
for  new  and  Improved  EEO  guidelines  on  af- 
firmative action  for  women  and  minorities. 
Blacks  stand  to  gala  much  from  the  new 
giildellnes.  However,  fre  did  not  deceive  com- 
ments and  recommenilatlons  In  this  proceed- 
ing from  a  group  tha(t  represented  Blacks  In 
broadcasting.  On  thel  other  hand,  there  was 
comment  from  Amemcan  Women  In  Radio 
and  Television  as  weU  as  from  groups  repre- 
senting broadcasters.  Olven  the  abc*ve  statis- 
tics Blacks  in  Industi^,  can  111  afford  to  faU 
to  participate  In  such i proceedings. 

In  conclusion.  I  ho|>e  that  this  letter  ade- 
quately responds  to  ^our  Inquiry  as  to  my 
views  on  how  Blacks  are  doing  In  the  indxis- 
try.  As  you  can  see,  I  Ido  not  think  that  they 
are  doing  as  well  as  apme  may  have  believed 
when  compared  to  fhe  progress  9f  others. 
This  can  be  remedied,  however,  with  a  new 
awareness  by  personsi  such  as  yourself  as  to 
the  need  for  effective  I  communication  among 
Blacks  in  the  Industrjf  and  to  broadcast  man- 
agement. The  pathwj^ys  must  be  cleared  for 
the  success  of  those  young  Black  men  and 
women  coming  Into  (the  Industry  with  de- 
grees In  communications  and  journalism  who 
want  to  succeed  base4  upon  merit.  They  have 
a  great  future.  You  aind  your  colleagues  can 
help  them  by  being  aware  of  the  above  stated 
statistics  and  facts  sd  that  you  and  they  will 
fully  comprehend  thfl  challenge  ahead. 

Again,  I  thank  you  iind  Metromedia  for  the 
opportunity  to  appeay  on  "Black  News". 

With  my  very  best  frlshes  and  kindest  per- 
sonal regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Clahenc^  V.  McKek,  Esq., 
Deputy  Chief, 
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Industry  EEO   Unit, 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
Greece  have  suffered 
rom  the  military  dic- 
f  or  7  years  and  the 

caused  the  downfall 
tary  rulers  2  years 


ago.  One  common  theme  In  Greece  In 


assessing  these  y 
involvement    in 


has  been  the  U.S. 
ipporting  the  jimta 
which  Itself  provoked  the  CsTJrus  inva- 
sion by  Turkey. 

Lately,  the  American  press  and  the 
administration  have  tended  to  attribute 
the  present  anti-American  feeling  in 
Greece  to  the  Greei  press  itself,  suggest- 
ing that  a  press  campaign  is  being  waged 
against  close  Unlt^  States-Greek  rela- 
tions. This  assessnuent  would  not  be  too 
serious  except  that  It  suggests  that  a  free 
and  vigorous  pressj  is  fine  as  long  as  it 
does  not  criticize  the  United  States. 

The  following  leiter,  printed  recently 
In  the  New  York  iTlmes,  discusses  this 
question  as  does  tl^e  article  from  Vima, 
one  of  Greece's  loading  newspapers.  I 
include  both  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues  who  wai  it  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  issues  Involi  ed : 


What  Okeeks  Think  or  Us 

To  the  Editor:  Blaming  the  messenger  who 
brings  the  bad  news  is  an  old  game.  Blaming 
the  press  for  reporting  the  bad  news  is  not 
quite  as  old  but  Just  as  foolish  a  game  as 
shown  by  your  Jan.  23  Op-Ed  article  "Anti- 
Americanism  in  Greece." 

The  Greek  press  did  not  Invent  the  critical 
Judgments  about  American  actions  which 
prevail  today  in  my  country.  These  judg- 
ments are  widespread,  deeply  held  and  cer- 
tainly not  transitory.  Painful  as  they  are, 
these  judgments  should  surprise  neither 
Greeks  nor  Americans. 

On  July  12,  1971,  I  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Europe  urging  that 
"strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel  the 
belief  of  U.S.  Involvement  and  support  of  the 
Greek  Junta  In  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  anti-American  backlash  In 
Greece,  which  otherwise  Is  a  virtual  certain- 
ty." There  was,  of  course,  no  free  press  in 
Greece  In  1971,  the  fourth  year  of  the  dicta- 
torship. The  root  of  those  feelings  was  the 
popular  Greek  judgment  that  the  United 
States  aided  that  dictatorship  by  continuing 
arms  aid.  by  maintaining  and  ultimately  ex- 
panding a  large  U.S.  military  presence  In 
Greece  and  by  publicly  displaying  "warm" 
support  for  the  Junta  government  In  the 
words  and  actions  of  former  Vice  President 
Agnew  and  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Stans  visiting  Athens  officially.  Both  said 
they  brought  that  message  from  President 
Nixon. 

By  a  thousand  gestures  and  by  ten  thou- 
sand UJS.  servicemen  stationed  in  my  coun- 
try during  the  seven-year  dictatorship, 
Greeks  saw  their  country's  fate  tied  to  the 
priority  given  by  the  U.S.  to  its  military 
bases  in  Greece. 

In  Greece,  there  is  anti-Americanism  only 
because  there  exists  this  enormous  disap- 
pointment of  a  friend  who  did  wrong  and 
who  up  to  this  day  refuses  to  rectify.  See 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cyprus.  We  do  not  hold 
America  responsible  for  our  own  mistakes, 
which  were  many,  nor  do  we  forget  the 
many  things  you  did  right. 

This  Is  a  sad  story  indeed,  but  not  one  in- 
vented by  the  Greek  press,  a  press  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  U.S.-supported  junta, 
which  paid  a  high  toll  In  personal  sacrifices 
and  is  being  slandered  today. 

Elias  p.  Demetracopoulos, 

Washington,  Jan.  28,  1976. 

(The  writer,  a  Greek  Journalist,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  of  Athens  Dailies.) 


(Prom  Vima,  Jan.  11, 1976] 

Who  Is  Responsiblx  roa  "Anti-Aicericanibx" 
nvGaxxcx? 

(By  Marios  Plorltls) 

"And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  Is 
In  thy  brother's  eye  but  conslderest  not  the 
beam  that  Is  in  thine  own  eye?"  Matthew, 
7.3 

We  Greeks  do  not  forget  the  many  favors 
we  owe  to  the  honest,  liberal  Americans — 
politicians  or  journalists,  renowned  Intellec- 
tuals or  anonymous  private  individuals — 
who  stood  by  otir  side  during  the  dark  pe- 
riod of  dictatorship,  by  condemning  the  in- 
famous regime  as  weU  as  their  own  govern- 
ment that  had  fostered  and  supported  It. 
And  we  have  always  made  the  clearest  dis- 
tinction between  the  American  people  and 
the  policy  of  their  government. 

But  the  Americans  should  not  forget 
either.  If  nothing  else,  at  least  what  they 
have  said  and  written  themselves.  So,  only 
hilarity  and  astonishment  can  be  caused 
by  the  recent  (8  January  1976)  violent  attack 
of  the  Washington  Post  against  the  Greek 
press.  The  latter  is  said  to  stir  Greek  "antl- 
Amerlcanlsm"  and  make  "deliberate  use  of 


innuendo  and  outright  falsification"  regard- 
ing American  policy,  because  .  .  .  "the  non- 
communist  Greek  press  is  generously  fi- 
nanced by  communist  soiurces"  I 

We  do  not  know  what  lotus  or  what  other 
herb  of  obllvla  (and  paranoia)  the  Ameri- 
can pens  have  suddenly  been  dipped  m. 
Otherwise,  they  would  remember  that  Amer- 
ican policies  during  the  past  thirty  yean 
are  the  unique  source  of  "anti-Americanism" 
m  Greece  and  for  that  matter  all  over  the 
world.  And  what  they  caU  "outright  falsi- 
fication "today,  has  not  been  invented  and 
fashioned  by  the  "venal"  Greek  press,  bat 
has  been  avowed  by  American  officials  and 
has  been  proclaimed  by  Impartial  American 
newspapers — the  first  and  foremost  among 
them  being  the  very  acciiser  of  today! 

Twelve  years  ago  (22  December  1963),  the 
Washington  Post  carried  the  most  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  the  "covert  activi- 
ties" of  the  American  secret  service.  It  was 
made  by  the  very  creator  of  the  CIA,  Presi- 
dent Truman  who  lamented:  "When  I  es- 
tablished the  CIA,  I  never  thought  that  this 
peaceful  Information  service  would  develop' 
Into  a  cloak  and  dagger  affair  ..." 

Since  then,  there  have  been  countless  and 
most  serious  charges  by  American  politiciana. 
Intellectuals  and  newspapers  against  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon,  the  "military- 
industrial  complex",  the  secret  service,  etc. 
for  their  nefarious  activities.  It  is  needless  to 
Invoke  these  "activities"  that  embrace  the 
whole  world.  We  shall  confine  oivselves  to 
our  own  land  and  sea,  and  to  the  charges 
by  Americans  against  Americans.  This  small 
anthropology  may  revive  the  memory  and 
conscience  of  oxu  transatlantic  colleagues 
and  accusers. 

Soon  after  the  military  coup  of  April  21, 
1967,  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  "In  the 
Byzantine  world  of  Greek  politics,  American 
diplomats  and  CIA  agents  often  play  as  Im- 
portant a  role  as  the  Greek  politicians  them- 
selves" (J.  W.  Finney,  10  July  1976) 

And  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  (2  Augtist 
1974) :  "The  CIA  is  said  to  have  been  deeply 
Involved  In  Greek  politics  for  25  years  .  .  . 
American  operatives  remained  quite  close 
to  the  men  in  power  In  Greece  .  .  .  State  De- 
partment officials  who  have  served  in  Greece 
commented  in  background  interviews  on 
what  they  described  as  a  negative  role  played 
in  the  past  by  the  CIA  in  Greek  affaire." 

In  another  serious  publication,  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  Elizabeth  Drew  stated  (July 
1968) :  "We  approved  prime  ministers.  Inter- 
fered in  elections,  and  passed  upon  military 
promotions." 

But  even  the  Washington  Post  admitted 
in  a  recent  article  (Dusko  Dodder,  4  January 
1976) :  "One  former  US  intelligence  opera- 
tive said  .  .  .  'Athens,  I  believe,  was  at  one 
time  the  second  biggest  operation  after 
Berlin.'  Many  of  the  CIA  curatives  here 
were  Greek  Americans  originally  recruited 
into  the  'Greek  Batalllon'  during  World  War 
n  .  .  .  Some  businesses  owned  by  Greek 
Americans  were  also  reported  to  have  been 
iised  as  a  'cutout'  point  for  transmission  of 
information". 

But  let  VIS  pass  from  the  "general"  to  the 
"particular":  "Prom  the  days  of  the  Greek 
civil  w&T,  when  the  agency's  presence  was 
first  established  there,  the  CIA  has  played 
an  influential  role  in  the  country.  Queen 
Frederlka  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  CIA 
Director  Allen  DuUes  .  .  .  "The  diplomats 
are,  by  and  large,  bunglers  and  fairies',  the 
outspoken  queen  used  to  complain.  She  felt 
more  confident  with  the  CIA  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  admiring  friend  In  Washington" 
(Laurence  Stem,  'Bitter  Lessons:  How  we 
failed  in  Cyprus',  in  Foreign  Policy,  No.  19, 
Summer  1975,  p.  61-52) . 

We  shall  see  ftirther  below  how  right  was 
that  most  delicate  queen.  Meanwhile,  the 
Washington  Post,  again,  agrees  with  Mr. 
Stern:  "CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Queen  Prederlka,  and  the 
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Court  was  often  used  by  the  Agency  for  poli- 
tlcsd  maneuvering"  (4  January  1976). 

Let  us  add  that,  at  that  time,  the  Greek 
American  Thomas  Haramesslnls  was  active 
here  and  later  became  the  first  CIA  "station 
chief"  m  Greece,  1951-1953,  (see  D.  Dodder, 
Washington  Post,  4  January  1976) .  He  is  the 
man  to  whom — according  to  his  superiors — 
"belongs  the  honor  of  helping  to  restore  order 
in  chaotic  post-war  Greece".  It  is  not  difficult, 
of  course,  to  Imagine  how  he  "helped"  .  .  . 
Besides,  it  was  the  period  that  was  stamped 
by  the  coup  of  the  secret  military  organiza- 
tion IDEA  (31  May  1961),  by  the  monstrous 
affair  of  the  tortured  Air  Fwce  officers  (July 
1961),  by  the  entrance  into  politics  of  Gen- 
eral Papagos  and  by  the  establishment  of  our 
own  CIA.  the  "BTTP"  (1953) ,  whose  organizer 
and  trainer  was  none  other  than  Karames- 
slnls  himself. 

During  this  period,  however,  another  per- 
son was  moving  In  the  dark.  A  person  des- 
tined to  emerge — and  how! — later:  "Papa- 
dopoulos  was  the  Greek  Intelligence's  liai- 
son officer  with  the  CIA  station"  (Washing- 
ton Post,  4  January  1976) . 

Much  Taxx9  spicy  Information  is  supplied 
by  the  New  York  Times:  "Two  US  officials 
eaid  .  .  .  Ra^iadopoulos  was  among  many 
Greek  political  and  military  figures  who 
received  personal  subsidies  over  many  years 
from  the  intelligence  agency  .  .  .  Another 
^smirce  said  Papadopoulos  had  received 
Jponey  since  1952"  (2  August  1974) . 

But  the  most  somt>er  stroke  In  the  portrait 
of  this  CIA  favorite  was  given  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  itself,  seven  years  ago:  "Papa- 
dopoulos was  a  recruiter  of  Gestapo  Inform- 
ants" (8  November  1968) . 

The  same  accusation  was  also  reported  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (18  November  1968). 

Money  Is  the  order  of  the  day  in  conunents 
and  news  of  the  American  press  as  far  as  the 
activities  of  their  secret  services  are  con- 
cerned. The  Washington  Post  writes  (4  Jan- 
uary 1976) :  "As  one  source  said,  'For  the 
first  time  we  did  not  use  the  black  bag'  in 
the  1974  general  elections  .  .  .  which  by 
Implication  acknowledges  that  'black*  CIA 
funds  had  been  used  in  previous  elections". 

But  not  In  elections  only:  For  example, 
the  refusal  of  George  Papandreou  to  give  In 
to  President  Johnson's  plan  for  Cyprus 
(1964)  constituted  "high  treason"  for  the 
American  policy  makers  who  considered 
Greece:  "a  parcel  of  the  American  real  estate, 
and  anyone  who  might  cast  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  their  claim  of  control  was  not 
to  be  tolerated."  {The  Nation,  1  January 
1968) . 

Accordingly,  "before  the  1967  military 
coup,  the  CIA  is  reliably  reported  to  have 
opposed  liberal  politician  George  Papan- 
dreou and  to  have  been  preparing  to  channel 
funds  to  his  opponents"  {Washington  Post, 
4  January  1976) . 

But  only  preparing  to?  "John  M.  Maury, 
the  agency's  station  chief  In  Athens  from 
1962  to  1968  .  .  .  worked  on  liehalf  of  the 
palace  in  1965.  He  helped  King  Constantlne 
buy  Center  Union  party  deputies  so  that  the 
George  Papandreou  government  was  toppled" 
{New  York  Times,  2  August  1974) . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Post 
clarified  (4  January  1976) :  "The  CIA  is 
known  to  have  played  a  role  in  Greece's 
political  life  prior  to  the  1967  military  coup 
and  to  have  worked  agtUnst  some  politicians 
either  through  secret  maneuvers  with  the 
Greek  Court  or  through  financial  assistance". 

Laurence  Stem  was  still  more  clear  In  his 
article  cited  above:  "Unimpeachable  U.S. 
government  officials  told  me  that  In  1967,  at 
the  strong  urging  of  the  CIA  station  chief 
(John  M.  Maury)  and  some  members  of  the 
embassy  staff,  Ambassador  Phillips  Talbot 
recommended  that  the  White  House  au- 
thorize the  expenditiire  of  $100,000  in  "black" 
funds  to  finance  opposition  to  Papandreou  in 
the  1967  elections"  (p.  62) . 

(This  "buying  of  consciences  with  minis- 
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terlal  portfolios  or  other  unnamed  means" 
had  been  ascertained  and  denounced  by 
P^andreou's  political  rival,  Puuqrlotls 
Kanellopoulos,  in  a  letter  to  Constantlne  in 
January  1968.  See  P.  KaneUopotdoe'  Historic 
Essays,  Athens,  1976,  p.  82.) . 

It  is  probable  that  the  Washington  Post 
has  in  mind  this  disinterested  give  and  take 
these  "unnamed"  American  pay  offs,  when 
It  accused  the  Greek  press  of  being  financed 
by  communist  sources  .  .  .  According  to  what 
logic  (and  by  what  token)  do  they  Judge 
others  by  the  standards  of  their  own  servicee? 

As  regards  the  1967  military  coup,  the 
"close  bonds"  of  Papadopoulos  with  the  CIA, 
admitted  by  the  American  newspapers,  render 
every  other  testimony  superfluous.  President 
Kennedy's  coUaborators  wrote  implicitly: 
"The  CIA  was  present  and  efllclent  In  the 
Greek  military  o6up,  triggered  since  1965, 
through  the  'Aspida'  conspiracy  and  carried 
out  by  Col.  Papadopoulos,  a  much  appreciat- 
ed CIA  'correspondent'  "  (James  Hepburn,  L' 
Amerique  brute,  Paris,  1968,  p.  333,  mots 
17). 

Even  Greek  politicians  above  any  su^l- 
clon  of  "anti-Americanism"  stigmatize  this 
American  presence.  Panayiotis  Kanellopou- 
los (the  Prime  Minister  who  was  toppled  by 
the  1967  coup)  writes:  ".  .  .  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  Allies  had  caused  my  fall  twice, 
because  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  yes  to 
what  they  said." 

And  he  stresses:  ".  .  .  the  most  heavy 
responsibility  of  the  American  government 
for  the  dictatorship  of  April  21  (and  for  other 
dictatorships  in  the  world)  as  well  as  for 
the  tragedy  in  Cyprus".  (Historic  Essays,  pp. 
163,166). 

Anoth«:  former  Prime  Minister,  Stephanos 
Stephanopenilos,  Is  still  more  categoric:  '1 
believe  {hat  the  conspirators  of  the  coup 
had  the  support  of  Pentagon  circles  and  in 
fact  circles  of  the  American  Mission  here  .  .  . 
who  encouraged  their  plans  and  gave  them 
the  green  light  to  realize  the  dictator- 
ship ...  I  remember  the  remark  of  an  Amer- 
ican publicist:  'We  Americans  import  democ- 
racies and  export  dictatorships' "  (Epikatra 
magazine,  19  June  1976). 

The  hnmedlate  US  reaction  to  the  coup 
corroborates  the  statement.  In  the  words  of 
Bernard  Nossiter  in  the  Washington  Post 
(20  May  1967):  ".  .  .  [from  the  very  first 
moment,  the  State  Department]  almost  by 
reflex  moved  toward  an  embrace  of  the  new 
military  dictators.  The  mortality  of  this  sort 
of  thing  has  long  ceased  to  disturb  the  so- 
called  pragmatlsts  of  the  government". 

One  of  them — we  refer  both  to  his  "prag- 
matism" and  to  his  "morality" — ^Richard 
Nixon,  happening  to  pass  through  Athens, 
stated  on  June  22,  1968:  "The  old  political 
situation  In  Greece  ended  up  in  government 
instability,  and  the  need  for  a  new  Constitu- 
tion was  felt.  It  is  certain  that  there  existed 
strong  reasons  for  some  type  of  action". 

And  when  that  worthy  pupil  of  McCarthy 
and  teacher  of  Watergate  became  President, 
he  wrote  to  Papadopoulos:  "I  hope  we  shall 
maintain  ovir  contact,  seeing  that  we  are 
working  for  the  same  aim"  (13  February 
1969). 

The  same  aim  indeed,  since  burglaries  were 
their  fad.   .   .    . 

Let  tis  add  again,  that  the  CIA  deputy  di- 
rector for  "covert  activities"  at  the  time  was 
ovir  old  acquaintence,  Thomas  Karamessinls. 
He  had  every  reason  to  feel  "national  anxie- 
ties" for  Greek  "government  instability"  on 
the  eve  of  the  six-day  war  in  the  Middle- 
East. 

And  when  the  desirable  "stability"  was 
ensured  by  ttxrce.  It  was  sealed  by  the  cor- 
diality of  "eccleette  kinships":  "The  US 
Pentagon  was  the  most  enthusiastic  booster 
of  the  Papadc^Kjulos  regime  ['The  greatest 
government  since  Pericles,  one  American 
general  had  exulted  publiclyl"  (Laurence 
Stern,  pp.  41-42). 
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The  same  enthusiasm  was  also  Shared  by 
the  secret  eei  vices:  "James  M.  Potts,  the 
agency's  etatlon  chief  In  Athens  from  1968 
to  1972,  was  described  as  having  been  on 
close  terms  throughout  his  stay  with  Papa- 
dopoulos" {New  York  Times,  2  August  1974). 

The  official  explanation  was  given  by  the 
US  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Belatlons  Committee:  "The 
obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  NATO 
alliance  are  far  more  In^xntant  than  the  kind 
of  government  they  have  In  Greece  or  what 
we  think  of  it"  (InterruMonal  Berald  THb- 
une,  39  Octobw  1968). 

Of  course  the  traditional  "give  and  take" 
was  not  forgotten:  "As  a  quid  pro  quo  tor 
resimiption  of  military  aid.  which  has 
doubled  to  almost  $9  million  a  month  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  US  insisted  that  the 
monarchy  be  retained  at  least  as  a  legal 
fiction — presumably  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  revoIutl<m  from  the  left,  should  the 
colonels  falter"  {Newsweek,  1  September 
1968). 

And  .  .  .  "honnl  sol  qui  mal  y  pense"  .  .  . 
(EvU  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.) 

The  most  in^rartant,  and  the  most 
treacherous,  action  of  the  "stable  regime", 
at  its  first  stage,  was  the  recall  of  the  Greek 
division  from  Cyprus  In  November  1967.  The 
Americans  themselves  termed  this  action  as 
"shame"  (Newsweek,  18  December  1967). 
Ironically,  however,  it  was  taken  at  tlie  In- 
stigation of  an  outstanding  NATO  promoter: 
"The  recall  was  made  at  the  Instigation  of 
[the  Jimta's  Foreign  Secretary]  Panayictls 
Plplnellis.  as  he  told  me  himself.  The  de- 
cision was  criminal  and  since  then,  the  fate 
of  Cyprus  was  decided"  (St.  Btephanopoulos, 
Epikaira) . 

The  fate  of  Cyprus  had  certainly  been  de- 
cided, but  It  had  to  be  "aided"  by  removing 
"obstacles".  Ilie  main  obstacle  was  Ma- 
karios — "Castro  of  the  Mediterranean",  ac- 
cording to  the  Americans  at  the  State  De- 
partment. And,  again  according  to  the 
Americans — more  particularly,  according  to 
Eric  Neff,  the  CIA's  nximber  one  man  In 
Nicosia  from  1969  to  19T1— the  Archbishc^ 
had  to  be  removed. 

"A  former  European  ambaasador  to  Nicoala 
vividly  remembered  NefTs  behavior  in  Cyprus. 
'He  would  say  openly  in  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
Makarlos'  "  (Laurence  Stern,  p.  47) . 

And — by  coincidence ! — in  compliance  with 
this  "desire",  repeated  attempts  against 
Makarlos'  life  were  made  during  this  period. 

But  neither  the  attempts  nor  the  complete 
failure  of  "CMrespondent"  Number  One — 
George  P^adopoulos — was  ascertained,  the 
relay  race  was  resiuned  by  the  "most  appre- 
ciated" Niunber  Two:  "A  US  specialist  on 
Greece  said  that  .  .  .  the  agency  had  close 
contact  not  only  with  George  Papadopoulos, 
but  also  with  his  successor  Brig.  Gen.  Dlml- 
trios  loannldes"  (New  York  Times.  3  August 
1974) . 

"loannldes'  main  channel  of  contact  with 
the  United  States  was  through  the  CIA" 
(Laurence  Stern,  p.  61). 

PlnaUy,  the  "presence"  of  the  United  States 
in  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus  Is  so  well  known 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  only  to  three 
testimonies: 

".  .  .  former  CIA  station  chief  in  Nicosia 
(Eric  Neff)  had  met  with  Sampson  and  other 
EOKA  B'  people  in  Athens  during  the  sec- 
ond week  of  February  (1974)"  (Laurence 
Stem,  p.  47). 

"The  operative  closest  to  loannldee  was 
said  to  have  been  Peter  Koromllas,  a  Greek 
American  who  went  also  by  the  name  of 
Kmnm.  An  American  (dficlal  said  that  K(Ht>- 
milas  had  been  sent  to  Athena  to  confer 
with  loannldes  shortly  before  the  July  16 
( 1974)  coup  in  Cyi>ruB,  which  was  headed  by 
Greek  officers"  (New  York  Times.  August  3. 
1974.  See  also,  Laurence  Stem,  p.  60) . 

"Unquestionably  there  has  been  action  of 
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The  Saxon  Club  itself  was  bom  in 
October  of  1901.  at  the  home  of  Gustav 
Kaar  and  John  Ziegler.  Twenty-three 
men  were  present  at  the  next  meeting 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  at  which 
time  they  named  their  fraternal  lodge, 
the  Erster  Siebenbuerger  Sachsen  Kar- 
anken  Uniterstuetzimgs  Verein,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio — the  First  Transylvanian 
Saxon  Sick  Aid  Club.  A  constitution  was 
approved  at  the  November  meeting  under 
the  direction  of  their  first  president, 
John  Ziegler. 

On  January  23,  1905,  the  Youngstown 
group  became  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Organization,  Branch  30,  of  Cen- 
tral Verhand — now  known  as  the  Alli- 
ance of  Transylvania  Sakons — with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  the 
membership  increased,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  to  larger  quarters.  Conse- 
quently, a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Flint  Hill 
and  Franklin  Avenue  was  purchased, 
and,  in  April  of  1908,  work  was  begun 
on  the  new  building.  The  first  meeting 
v/as  held  in  the  New  Saxon  Home  on 
June  21,  1908,  with  an  attending  mem- 
bership of  approximately  200. 

Today  the  Saxon  Club  enjoys  a  total 
membership  of  nearly  1,000.  Since  1967, 
the  club  has  been  housed  at  710  South 
Meridian  Road,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  a 
beautiful  new  lodge  that  serves  a  variety 
of  social  functions. 

The  Saxon  Club  has  many  auxiliaries 
including  branch  No.  22  with  600  mem- 
bers, a  juvenile  branch  with  275  mem- 
bers, and  a  social  auxiliary  with  580 
members.  In  addition,  the  Saxon  Club 
has  a  Concordia  Chorus,  bowlers,  golf- 
ers, and  culture  groups. 

On  its  75th  anniversary,  as  on  Its  1st 
anniversary,  the  Saxon  Club  of  Youngs- 
town proclaims  imwavering  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  pride 
in  its  Saxon  heritage.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
ofiScers  and  members  of  the  Saxon  Club 
for  the  many  contributions  they  have 
made  to  our  community,  State,  and  Na- 
tion. I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  all  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania Saxons  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
on  this  festive  occasion,  and  to  wish 
them  continued  success  in  their  future 
endeavors. 
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INTRUSION  INTO  LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
and  our  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  executive  intrusion  into  legislative 
autnority  will  share  my  interest  in  re- 
marks this  morning  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Risen- 
HoovER>  before  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service -Treasury  Department  panel 
which  included  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record: 


Statement  by  the  Honobable 
Ted  Risen  hooveb 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Commissioner  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  panel:  On  behalf  of  the  sev- 
eral concerned  Oklahoma  leaders  who  are 
present  today  regarding  the  proposed  rules 
published  February  2,  1976,  let  me  extend 
our  gratitude  for  your  time.  However,  we  are 
not  grateful  for  your  proposed  regulations. 

During  this  hearing,  several  Oklahomans 
will  speak  on  some  15  points  of  objections 
to  these  regiilatlons.  You  should  view  each 
of  these  witnesses'  testimony  and  sugges- 
tions as  a  consensus  view  of  all  the  Okla- 
homans. 

Without  exception,  we  are  opposed  to  your 
proposed  rules. 

You  have  overstepped  your  authority.  The 
Constitution  provides  for  separation  of  pow- 
ers. As  I  view  these  proposed  regulations,  you 
are  attempting  to  change  the  intent  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Code — which  is  legislating 
through  executive  decision. 

These  regulations  also  would  Infringe  on 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  several  states- 
increasing  Federal  authority  unwisely.  We 
should  be  strengthening  local  government 
instead  of  usurping  power. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  regulations  are 
adopted,  many  legislatures  will  be  forced  to 
rewrite  their  State  laws  dealing  with  public 
trusts.  That  is  Intrusion. 

Instead  of  this  procedure,  you  should 
bring  any  findings  or  reasons  for  changes 
to  the  Congress.  You  should  present  your 
case  and  let  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  enact  any  changes.  When  altera- 
tions of  the  law  are  passed  by  Congress,  the 
executive  then  has  the  right  to  veto  or  sign 
the  bill.  That  is  the  constitutional  process. 

To  be  frank  ...  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service — which  has  a 
difficult  but  necessary  job — is  the  most  In- 
sensitive, most  feared,  and  therefore  the  most 
despised  agency  of  oitr  Government — a  Gov- 
ernment which  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  bu- 
reaucratic dictatorship.  The  power  to  tax  Is 
clearly  the  power  to  destroy — and  the  people 
feel  you  are  being  destructive. 

That  Is  a  terrible  accusation.  But,  It  Is  a 
situation  that  has  outraged  the  public, 
fueled  distrust  and  has  caused  the  voters  to 
defeat  many  elected  public  servants  because 
the  bureaucracy  has  gotten  beyond  their 
reach  and  control. 

Other  witnesses  today  will  touch  on  spe- 
cflc  parts  of  these  regulations.  One  by  one, 
you  should  consider  their  arguments.  In 
summation,  I  hope  you  will  discard  your  en- 
tire package  and  bring  your  examples  of 
abuse  and  your  reasons  for  change  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  you 
know.  Is  now  looking  at  alternatives  to  tax- 
exempt  State  and  local  bonds.  That  Is  the 
proper  procedure,  the  constitutional  proce- 
dure. However,  in  the  event  the  administra- 
tion promulgates  these  regulations,  I  plan  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  restore  the  law  In  a 
manner  now  interpreted.  I  assure  you  your 
action  will  be  challenged  In  Congress  if  you 
proceed. 

I  believe  there  is  a  responsible  legislative 
approach.  I  urge  you  to  recognize  that  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  of  the  Congress. 

As  we  consider  change,  we  must  recognize 
the  success  and  prosperity  which  the  present 
system  has  brought.  We  should  consider 
change  with  prudence.  But,  more,  we  must 
act  with  restraint  In  exercising  our  author- 
ity; respecting  separation  of  powers,  and 
make  certain  that  the  Nation's  economy  and 
the  peoples  confidence  are  strengthened  by 
all  of  our  actions. 

Any  congressman  who  will  sit  quietly  while 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  perverts  Its  au- 
thority as  other  agencies  have  been  allowed 
to  do  should  be  voted  out  of  office. 
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FORTY  YEARS  OF  DEDICATION  AND 
GOOD  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  TRAXLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's rural  physicians  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  providing  much-needed  medical 
treatment  for  residents  of  our  outlying 
areas. 

niese  "circuit  riding"  doctors  drove 
thousands  of  miles  a  year  to  care  for 
rural  residents  who  would  otherwise 
have  received  no  medical  treatment.  In 
recent  years,  our  rural  doctors  have 
started  local  clinics  and  organized  area 
hospitals — all  designed  to  provide  the 
best  possible  health  care  for  rural  resi- 
dents. 

One  such  physician  is  Dr.  C.  A. 
Scheurer  of  Pigeon,  Mich.,  who  has  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Michigan's  Thumb  area 
for  the  past  40  years.  During  that  time. 
Dr.  Scheurer  drove  his  auto  thousands  of 
miles  a  year  to  care  for  area  residents, 
delivered  about  2,500  babies  and  per- 
formed thousands  of  surgical  procedures. 
Starting  from  a  small  office  above  a  store. 
Dr.  Scheurer  started  a  clinic  which  now 
has  5  doctors  and  was  the  driving  force 
behind  Pigeon's  Scheurer  Hospital,  which 
bears  his  name. 

Besides  devoting  his  life  to  bringing 
good  health  care  to  Michigan's  Thumb 
area.  Dr.  Scheurer  also  worked  to  Im- 
prove the  area's  educational  system  by 
serving  as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
local  board  of  education  and  helped  form 
the  Laker  High  School  District,  made  up 
of  Pigeon,  Elkton,  and  Bay  Port  areas. 

On  Sunday,  May  2,  the  grateful  citi- 
zens of  Pigeon  will  hold  a  recognition  day 
program  for  Dr.  Scheurer  at  Lake  High 
School  to  honor  the  doctor  for  his  efforts 
to  provide  good  health  care  for  their 
community. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Sebewaing, 
Mich.,  Blade-Crescent  which  tells  of 
Dr.  Scheurer's  many  accomplishments: 
Pigeon's  Dr.  Schettreb  Sees  Host  of  Changbs 
DimiNG  Past  4  Decades 
(By  Walt  Ruminel) 

Pigeon. — ^The  science  of  medicine  has 
imdergone  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
past  40  years,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Scheurer — In 
whose  honor  Scheurer  Hospital  was  given  Its 
name — has  seen  most  of  them,  right  here, 
first  hand.  Having  handled  about  2,500  baby 
deliveries  in  his  yeai^,  and  many  thousands 
of  cases  of  surgery.  Doctor  Scheurer  is  the 
community's  "most  important  citizen". 
Recently  he  was  presented  with  the  esteemed 
"Community  Service"  award  from  Rotary, 
International,  in  recognition  of  what  he  has 
done  for  the  area. 

Still  active  and  practicing  on  a  part-year 
basis,  Doctor  Scheurer  calls  himself  a  "relic" 
of  the  days  he  drove  a  lOO-mlle-plus  "route" 
to  make  20  or  more  house  calls,  when  ex- 
pectant mothers  saw  their  doctor  5  times — 
twice  before,  once  during  and  twice  after 
the  delivery — and  when  office  ctills  cost  $1  to 
$1.60.  For  many  years,  "Doc"  Schevirer  han- 
dled about  100  "baby  cases"  in  patients' 
homes  each  year,  and  he  recalls  fighting  off 
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a  house  cat  during  one  delivery,  and  says  he's 
often  accepted  blueberries,  chickens  and 
"even  mushrooms"  from  patients  who 
wanted  to  pay  but  had  no  money.  One  such 
barter  deal  phased  out  that  era,  the  doctt^ 
explains  with  a  laugh.  "One  woman  Insisted 
on  bringing  in  chickens  because  she  didn't 
have  any  money.  Those  chickens  must  have 
been  30  years  old,  so  I  cancelled  her  bUl. 
I'd  rather  not  have  anything  than  chickens 
like  those." 

Clare  A.  Scheurer,  MJ3.,  native  of  Sebe- 
waing and  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, served  his  internship  at  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Chicago,  and  arrived  on  the  scene 
in  Pigeon  in  1935  "just  as  the  village  was 
losing  all  3  of  its  doctors."  With  the  help 
of  one  nurse — ^Ruth  Clabuesch,  a  native  of 
Pigeon — ^Doctor  Scheurer  rented  2  apart- 
ments "above  a  drugstore".  He  and  his  new 
bride,  Clara  Peters  of  Ubly  lived  in  one  apart- 
ment and  he  had  his  office  and  medical  rooms 
in  the  other.  He  moved  his  offices  and  turned 
them  into  a  clinic  5  years  later,  and  In  1945 
he  added  another  section  and  it  became 
Scheurer  Hospital.  Prom  the  beginning,  it 
was  Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  corporation. 
a  status  the  hospital  stUl  holds.  OrlglnaUy, 
there  were  3  Incorporators — ^Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Scheurer  and  the  nurse.  Miss  Clabuesch.  To 
this  day.  Doctor  Scheurer  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  no  part  of  the  hospital  has  ever  re- 
ceived state  or  federal  funds.  At  first  the  hos- 
pital contained  surgery,  delivery,  nursery 
and  19  beds.  In  1960,  12  more  beds  and  an 
Isolated  obstetrical  section  were  added. 
"Compared  with  today's  requirements,  that 
hospital  wasn't  highly  sophisticated,  but  if 
It  hadn't  been  for  that  beginning,  the  present 
47-bed  Scheurer  Hospital  woxUd  never  have 
been  approved  by  the  state,"  the  doctor 
points  out.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Dr. 
R.  C.  Dixon  Joined  the  original  doctor,  to 
form  the  beginning  of  the  present  6-doctor 
clinic. 

Looking  back  now,  on  how  he  and  a  nurse 
first  performed  surgery  alone,  how  he  and 
doctors  in  neighboring  towns  exchanged 
services  for  serious  cases.  Doctor  Scheurer 
says  he  can't  believe  how  fast  the  years 
flew  by.  He  recalls  a  case,  just  as  sulfa  drugs 
were  being  developed,  when  a  neighboring 
doctor,  treating  a  seriously-lU  boy,  caught 
a  fvill  cough  in  his  face  from  the  boy.  That 
night  the  boy  died,  and  Doctor  Scheurer  and 
the  neighboring  medical  man  agreed  the 
illness  was  unquestionably  highly  conta- 
gious. "I  had  received  one  ampule  of  the  new 
sulfa  (?rug.  It  was  made  in  England,  was 
called  ProntosU,  and  was  the  first  sulfa  ever 
seen  in  this  area.  We  talked  it  over,  and  the 
doctor  said  he  wanted  the  shot.  I  gave  It  to 
him,  and  he  never  contracted  the  Illness,"  he 
explained.  Lobar  pneumonia  was  a  serious 
illness  in  those  years.  Rabbit  serum  was 
quite  effective,  but  once  special  sulfas  and 
penicillin  were  developed,  pneumonia  be- 
came an  easily- curable  Illness.  "Of  course," 
he  points  out,  "we  use  far  greater  dosages 
today  because  many  diseases  have  become 
resistant.  The  first  case  of  gonorrhea  I  ever 
treated  with  penicillin  was  cured  with  20,000 
units.  Today  you'd  need  about  2,400,000 
units,"  he  declared. 

Tonsil  cases  were  handled  In  doctors'  of- 
fices in  those  days.  "1  never  took  out  an 
api>endix  on  the  patients'  kitchen  table,  as 
so  many  older  doctors  tell  about,"  he 
chuckles.  Surgery  patients,  as  weU  as  newly- 
delivered  mothers,  were  kept  in  bed  for  10 
daTTs — that  was  the  rule  for  years. 

"We  didn't  know  about  early  ambulation 
to  prevent  blood  clots  and  to  keep  up  the 
patients'  condition." 

In  those  early  days.  Doctor  Scheurer  laid 
out  his  daily  route  for  house  calls — to  Case- 
vllle,  Elkton,  Wakefield  Comers,  Hubbard 
Hospital,  LlnkvUle  and  Owendale — and  often 
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farther.  "I  averaged  more  than  100  miles 
of  driving,  treated  about  20  patients  In  their 
homes,  and  rarely  had  time  to  eat  lunch. 
Usually  I  was  in  the  office  with  patients  past 
supper,  into  the  evening,"  he  says  shaking 
his  head.  He  traded  cars  each  year,  driving 
about  35,000  miles,  and  paying  between 
•300  and  •350  for  the  trade. 

Some  of  his  worst  problems  have  been 
with  snarling,  vicious  dogs.  One  time,  he 
recaUs  with  a  chuckle,  he  had  been  warned 
that  a  biting  dog  was  lurking  around  the 
farm,  but  that  the  farmer  was  very  ill  and 
needed  medical  care.  TTie  wife  couldnt  drive 
the  dog  away,  but  phoned  a  warning  to 
the  doctor.  So,  Dr.  Scheurer  carried  a  big 
revolver  in  one  hand  as  he  walked  the  dark 
distance  from  car  to  farmhouse.  He  came 
into  the  patient's  room,  stUl  carrying  the 
gun.  and  the  111  fanner  cried  in  terror, 
"Whafre  you  gonna  do?  Shoot  me?" 

Doctor  Scheurer  stuck  to  the  $1  to  •l.SO 
office  call  for  many  years,  explaining.  "If 
you'd  charge  $3,  you'd  charge  the  guy  more 
than  he  made  all  day."  Even  then,  many 
patients  buUt  up  big  medical  bills.  With  one 
such  man.  Doctor  Scheurer  took  blueberries 
and  mushrooms  in  payment.  Others  offered 
to  work  off  their  bills.  "CoUectlons  never  wor- 
ried me  too  much,  because  I  always  figured 
that  if  I  took  care  of  enough  patients,  and 
did  enough  wcnrk.  I'd  come  out  all  right. 
Instead  of  worrying  about  a  delinquent  ac- 
count, I'd  rather  take  care  of  another  pa- 
tient," he  explains  soberly.  A  bookkeeper  who 
worked  for  the  doctor  for  jrears,  said,  "No 
one  will  ever  know  how  many,  many  times 
Doctor  Scheurer  would  look  at  the  bill  of  a 
patient,  and  then  mark  it  "No  charge'.  I 
know,  though,  because  I  saw  It  happen 
countless  times.  Few  ever  realized  it." 

Doctor  Scheurer  recalls  some  humorous 
incidents  in  connection  with  coUections. 
Once,  when  a  patient  demanded  prompt 
service.  Doctor  Scheurer  cut  him  off  with, 
"You  never  pay  anyway."  Replied  the  pa- 
tient, "No,  but  I  bring  you  all  my  business." 
Another  patient  whose  life  was  saved  by  a 
rare  serum  Doctor  brought  on  a  special  trip 
to  Saginaw,  asked,  "Whafre  you  gonna  charge 
me  for  this.  Doc?"  Doct<^  Scheurer  told  him, 
"The  serum  cost  me  •10;  if  your  life  is  worth 
that  much,  you  can  pay  me  that."  Says  Doc- 
tor Scheurer  today,  "He  never  paid  It.** 

On  a  home  delivery.  Doctor  Scheurer  was 
confronted  by  the  father  who  had  sired  a 
large  brood  and  rarely  paid.  "What's  this  one 
gonna  cost  me?"  The  doctor  asked,  "How 
much  have  you  got  in  your  pockets  right 
now?"  The  man  counted  It  and  said,  "Only 
$5".  "Give  it  to  me",  doctor  stated,  "and 
we'll  call  it  square 

He's  justifiably  pleased  with  what  he's 
accomplished  toward  the  good  health  of 
residents  of  the  area.  He's  thankful  for  his 
part  in  3  of  the  area's  greatest  advances:  1. 
Development  and  construction  of  the  new 
Scheurer  Hospital;  2.  His  service  as  member 
and  president  of  the  board  of  education 
which  resulted  in  formation  of  the  Laker 
School  District,  made  up  of  Pigeon,  Elkton 
and  Bay  Port  areas;  3.  Development  of  Sand 
rolnt  Into  one  of  the  great  resort  develop- 
ments of  Lower  Michigan.  Through  his  per- 
sonal planning  and  promotion,  hundreds  of 
lake  and  channel  lots  have  been  devel<^>ed 
on  prc^erty  now  valued  around  •250  per  lake- 
front  foot.  To  properly  continue  develop- 
ment, the  entire  project  has  been  sold  to  the 
contractor. 

Doctor  Scheurer  will  turn  70  this  year, 
and  he  and  his  wife  find  their  greatest  joy  in 
their  famUy  of  3  daughters  and  a  son.  The 
latter  will  soon  be  taking  his  medical  resi- 
dency training.  The  Scheurers  have  6  grand- 
children, and  soon  now  they'll  head  for  a 
few  months  in  Florida.  Come  spring,  the  doc- 
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tor  expects  to  be  back  ag  il 
taking  his  turn   In  tbe 
other  doctors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE 

LAKE'S  MAN  Of 


scsrippe: 


HON.  HENRY 


or  nxn  ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  April  26.  1976 


Weaker,   It   Is   my 
txlbute  to  one  of 


his  community  for 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr. 
privilege  today  to  pai 
my  Sixth  EWstrlct  constituents,  Mr.  Joe 
Schrlppe.  Mr.  Schiippe  was  recently 
named  Northlake  Maki  of  the  Year  by 
that  community's  Cha  nber  of  Commerce 
and  it  is  a  well-deserv^  honor  for  a  most 
civic  minded  gentleman  who  has  taken  a 
very  active  Interest  in 
many  years. 

Mr.  Schrippe  deseives  special  credit 
for  his  work  with  ycung  people.  I  am 
sure  that  his  lntere;t  and  counseling 
has  helped  steer  maiy  of  Nortlilake's 
youngsters  onto  a  worthwhile  and  pro- 
ductive path  Into  adu  thood.  He  has  not 
only  earned  the  admlr  ition  and  affection 
of  his  community's  yc  img  people,  but  he 
has  also  won  the  gra);itude  and  respect 
of  their  parents. 

I  know  my  colleague  in  the  House  and 
Mr.  Schrippe's  many  friends  in  North- 
lake  and  the  Sixth  I'istrict  join  me  in 
congratulating  him  on  being  chosen 
Northlake's  Man  of  tl  e  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wou  d  like  that  article 

on  Mr.  Schrippe  which  appeared  in  the 

Proviso  Star-Sentinel 

reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Joe  Schbipi»e  Is  Nortiilake  Man  or  the 

Yeai 


In  at  Pigeon  Clinic, 
rotation  with   the 
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7*an  with  the  UjB.  Navy  diirlng  World  War 
n,  and  Is  one  of  two  people  In  Northlake  who 
survived  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor In  1941. 
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NORTH- 

THE  YEAR 


J.  HYDE 


Cham  bar 


Base  Tall 


u> 


Joe  Schrippe  has  been 
organizations   In 
Northlake  Chamber  of 
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"BILL  HUNGATE— WHO  WON'T 
MARCH  TO  CONGRESS  DRUM" 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACKUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  outstanding  article  about  our 
beloved  colleague.  Congressman  Bill 
HuNGATK,  of  Missouri. 

This  article,  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  on  March  31,  1976,  reflects 
the  ability,  resourcefulness,  and  beauti- 
ful humor  of  this  wonderful  man  from 
Missouri,  whose  decisiQn_not  to  nm  for 
reelection  to  the  House  is  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  countless  friends  In  this 
body. 

The  article  follows: 
Bnj.  HuNGATE — Who  Won't  Masch  to 
Congress  Drum 

(By  Lovilse  Sweeney) 

Mark  Twain  is  one  of  his  folk  heroes — you 
can  see  his  plctxire  glaring  down  like  some 
whlte-maned  Hon  from  the  walls  in  Bill 
Hungate's  ofQce.  It  was  fellow  Mlssourlan 
Twain  who  cracked,  "It  could  probably  be 
shown  by  facts  and  figures  that  there  Is  no 
distinctly  native  American  criminal  class  ex- 
cept Congress." 

But  It  is  that  kind  of  cynicism  about  Con- 
gress which  may  be  driving  the  Hungates 
from  Capitol  HIU  In  the  season  since  Water- 
gate. That,  says  the  Democratic  congress- 
man, and  the  enormous  work  load,  which 
rises  like  bread  douigh  no  matter  how  otten 
it  Is  punched  down,  the  Inordinate  amount 
of  time  it  takes  to  reach  a  position  of  effec- 
tiveness In  Congress,  and  the  strictures  of 
new  campaign  financing  laws. 

"I'd  like  to  go  back  to  expressing  myself." 
he  says.  "With  me,  I  can  get  way  up  high 
and  I  can  get  down  low  in  the  Job,  and  I 
want  off  the  roUer  coaster." 

Representative  Hungate,  who  Is  serving 
his  twelfth  year  in  the  House,  said  on  an- 
nouncing his  resignation,  "In  the  last  dec- 
ade, politics  has  gone  from  the  age  of  'Came- 
lot,'  when  all  things  are  possible,  to  the^j^ 
of  Watergate,  when  aU  things  are  siispMt." 

Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr.  (D)  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Judlclar^ 
Committee  on  which  Representative  Hun- 
gate serves  as  fifth  in  line  of  seniority,  says 
Mr.  Htmgate's  retirement  from  the  House 
"is  significant  In  that  he's  one  of  the  Indi- 
viduals who  has  a  really  deep  and  consci- 
entious feeling  about  his  service  to  the 
people.  The  fact  that  he  says  that  [about 
Camelot]  is  discouraging." 

The  face  Is  familiar  from  TV  shots  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Nlzon  Im- 
peachment hearings:  a  bluff.  Jovial  man 
with  a  thick  bead  of  Ivory  hair,  snapping 
brown  eyes,  and  a  gift  for  piercing  the  po- 
litical fog  with  satire. 

"My  retirement  Indicates  my  personal 
frustration"  he  has  said,  and  explains  it  1b 
not  one  single  thing:  In  addition  to  Water- 
gate, it  is  the  fact,  he  says,  that  each  con- 
gressman "now  represents  a  half  mlUlon 
people,  and  I  can't  deal  with  all  of  'em,"  it's 
the    "diffusion    at    responsibility."    in    the 


House,  the  10  years  It  takes  "to  begin  to 
have  an  Impact"  the  pressures  from  oon- 
fUctlng  aUeglances  and  from  lobbyists,  and 
the  urge  to  be  his  own  man. 

So  he  Is  going  back  to  lavryerlng  In  Bowling 
Oreen,  Missouri,  because  "the  lawyer  is  the 
minister  of  the  marketplace,  you  deal  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  troubles  of  the 
people  and  have  a  chance  to  be  helpful  In  an 
individual  way.  In  Congress  you  have  great 
opportunities,  but  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  never  here  to  me." 

In  the  law  he  says,  a  cUent  can  come  in 
with  a  wrongheaded  idea  and  you  can  tell 
him  "You're  crazy."  He  says,  "Now  that's  dif- 
ferent from  poUtics.  You  can  be  as  crazy  as 
you  want  if  your  father's  the  chairman  of  the 
county  committee  in  the  major  coiinty,  and 
I'm  gonna  be  very  careful  about  teUln'  you 
you're  off  your  rocker,  I'm  gonna  be  very 
patient  and  say,  Ttly  that's  Interesting,  I 
never  thought  of  It  that  way,  let  me  make  a 
note  of  that,  would  you  write  me  a  letter,  I'd 
like  to  teU  the  chairman  about  that,  two  and 
two  is  22,  I  never  looked  at  it  that  way.'" 
This  man  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  devas- 
tating mimic  and  songwriter  has  Jxist  done 
a  perfect  parody  of  the  Capitol  HIU  minuet. 

He's  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  who 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  <A 
Mlssoiiri  and  Harvard  Law  School  by  tootling 
on  his  saxophone  and  keeps  an  electric  piano 
in  a  comer  of  his  Capitol  Hill  office,  a  man 
who  likes  Jazz,  big  enchUadas  and  tacoe, 
swimming,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  and  re- 
laxes by  reading  books  of  quotations,  who 
Includes  among  his  heroes  Harry  Truman, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  and  Bradley  Klncaid.  That 
is  the  Bradley  Kincald  who  sang  hillbilly  mu- 
sic In  the  1930s.  He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
have  a  grown  daughter,  and  a  son  who  plays 
bass  on  the  "Tony  Orlando  and  Dawn"  show. 
That  makes  Representative  Hungate  beam. 

He  leans  back  behind  his  vast  "double- 
header"  of  a  two-part  walnut  desk  and  talks 
about  some  of  the  things  that  make  a  con- 
gressman cynical  about  the  Job :  the  "friends" 
who  supported  him  with  no  strings  when  he 
first  ran,  then  put  the  pressure  on  years  later 
to  vote  against  his  conscience  for  their  man 
to  fill  an  Important  committee  seat  (he  voted 
his  conscience) ;  the  insurance  group  that 
chose  one  of  his  most  valued  campaign  vol- 
unteers to  be  chairman  of  their  group,  lob- 
bying on  the  nofault  Insurance  he  had  to 
vote  about.  And  he  rails  at  the  campaign 
finance  laws,  noting  that  while  the  law  may 
nearsightedly  be  looking  "at  a  $50  to  $100 
expense  item,  there's  really  a  chance  to  give 
the  country  away.  If  you  [Members  of  Con- 
gress] aren't  basically  honest." 

He  says  of  himself:  "I  hope  that  I'm  hu- 
morous and  Inquisitive  and  hard-work- 
ing .  .  .  and  a  conciliator,  a  Missouri  com- 
promiser." He  is  proudest  of  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  criminal  Justtlce  which  wrote  the 
first  codified  rules  of  evidence  for  federal 
courts.  Lawyer  and  former  Rep.  David  Dennis, 
an  Indiana  Republican  who  served  with  lilm 
on  that  subcommittee,  says  "he's  an  honest, 
honorable  man  and  a  complete  professional." 

Representative  Huneate  sees  one  solution 
to  the  current  cvnlclsm  about  government: 
"I  think  one  of  the  answers  Is  restoration  of 
more  parliamentary  democracy,  more  power 
In  the  legislation  branch.  If  one  legislatcM' 
goes  crazy  or  starts  stealing,  that  can  be 
dealt  with;  if  one  executive  does,  the  country 
may  be  down  the  tube  before  you  can  act  on 
It.  ...  I  hope  to  see  a  restoration  of  more 
confidence  in  the  body  that  should  be  closest 
to  the  people,  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Nobody  comes  in  that's  not  elected  and  every- 
body can  be  removed  in  two  years.  I  hope  for 
a  restoration  in  the  House."  But  he  wUl  not 
be  In  it. 
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THE  SERIOUS  SIDE  OF  ETHNIC 
JOKES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Dr.  Paul  Wrobel.  an  anthro- 
pologist at  the  MerriU-Palmer  Institute 
in  Detroit,  presented  a  paper  titled  "Pol- 
ish-American Men:  As  Workers,  as  Hus- 
bands and  as  Fathers"  to  a  meeting  in 
Boston  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  Wroljel's  rese£ut:h  was  based  on 
observation  of  20  Detroit  families  and 
hundreds  of  interviews  principally  with 
second-generation  Roman  Catholic 
Polish-Americans  onployed  in  factories 
in  Detroit. 

In  keeping  with  the  Polish  joke  men- 
tality, most  newspaper  accoimts  focused 
on  Dr.  Wrobel's  remarks  on  the  low  at- 
titude such  workers  held  of  their  own 
intelligence  and  capabilities.  Insufficient 
attention,  in  my  opinion,  was  given  in 
these  accounts  of  Dr.  Wrobel's  haxmtlng 
conclusion: 

WhUe  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  hard 
work,  there  Is  something  very  wrong  with 
a  society  that  says  who  you  are  is  based 
on  what  you  do  for  a  living;  there  is  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  a  society  which  uses 
the  color  of  a  man's  collar  as  a  measure  of 
his  intelligence.  In  America  a  man  Is  con- 
sidered unlnteUlgent  If  he  operates  a  driU 
press  In  a  factory.  And  he  Is  considered 
stoUd  and  duU  if  he  Is  a  Polish-American. 
The  men  In  the  community  I  studied  are 
fully  aware  of  what  society  says  about  them. 
It  Is  tragic  that  so  nmny  believe  it. 

Television  in  Its  alleged  comedy  pres- 
entations and  many  of  us  in  our  dtdly 
conversations  help  perpetuate  ethnic 
stereotypes.  But  what  damage  psycho- 
logically could  this  be  doing  to  vulner- 
able members  of  disparaged  ethnic 
groups  and  to  our  Nation's  traditions  of 
multiethnicity?  Such  stereotypes  are  di- 
visive, not  unifying. 

The  April  12,  1976,  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  contained  the  following  article 
by  philosopher  author  Michael  Novak, 
which  was  aptly  entitled  "The  Sting  of 
Polish  Jokes:" 

The  Sting  or  Poush  Jokxs 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  from  Alabama 
served  In  Poland  for  seven  years  with  the 
U.8.  State  Department.  His  children  now  10 
and  12  went  to  Polish  schools,  having  learned 
the  language  with  the  ease  of  the  very  young. 
Now  back  in  Virginia,  the  two  chUdren,  de- 
spite their  pure  Anglo-Saxon  Baptist  features, 
are  the  constant  object  of  playground  abuse. 
Children  shout  "goulash  I"  at  them.  They  are 
called  "Hunky."  They  are  the  constant  butt 
of  "dumb  Polack"  Jokes.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  oldest  lad  could  bear  the  humilia- 
tion no  longer,  he  had  an  inspiration.  He 
turned  on  those  who  were  taunting  him 
with  a  chaUenge:  "Can  you  speak  Polish?" 
The  others  feU  sUent  and  then  he  hit  them 
with:  "How  does  it  feel  to  be  dumber  than 
a  Polack?" 

Too  many  Americans  make  a  Joke  out  of 
Polish  Jokes.  They  expect  people  of  Slavic 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RE&fARKS 

descent  (all  of  whom  suffer  under  these 
Jokes;  no  one  can  teU  me  apart)  to  take  these ' 
Jokes  as  funny,  to  show  our  own  sense  of 
humor,  gracefully  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  If 
mere  gracioiisness  were  at  stake,  we  could 
easUy  oblige. 

The  Intent  of  Polish  Jokes,  however.  Is  not 
humor  alone.  Should  blacks  laugh  at  nlggw 
Jokes?  There  are  mean  anti-Semitic  Jokes  no 
Jew  or  Arab  ought  to  tolerate.  Not  aU  humor 
Is  humor;  different  genera  require  dlffwent 
responses. 

TRX  SHARED  BARBS 

Ethnic  humor  is  one  of  the  great  resources 
of  this  nation.  There  are  forms  of  laughing  at 
one  self  and  at  others,  usually  based  on  the 
daUy  absurdities  of  mutual  noncomprehen- 
sion  or  double  meaning.  These  are  truly 
amusing,  probably  the  most  ftmufflng  Jokes 
In  the  American  repertoire.  In  this  hiunor, 
aU  ethnic  groups  are  equal;  the  barbs  are 
shared  by  everybody  at  the  same  time. 

But  there  is  a  second  genus  of  ethnic  Joke. 
It  does  not  gain  its  force  from  that  double 
understanding  of  the  same  word  or  doubly 
misapprehended  event  that  characterises 
multi-cultural  perception.  It  Is  based  on  de- 
meaning the  character  at  one  ethnic  group. 
In  line  with  a  stereotype,  and  its  function  is 
to  make  the  majority  feel  superior  to  the  mi- 
nority. Told  in  the  presenoe  of  the  minority, 
these  J<dces  further  require  those  who  are 
their  butt  to  acquiesce  In  tlielr  own  humilia- 
tion, to  laugh  obediently,  to  accept  their 
ascribed  Inferiority.  (Nudging  elbow:  "No 
offense,  friend.  Only  a  Joke.")  The  tactic  Is 
structuraUy  the  same  as  those  teclinlqaes 
that  force  inmates  to  embrace  their  own  deg- 
radation. Rage  is  not  permitted.  One  must 
stand  there  helplessly  and  acquiesce. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  in  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  the  last  respect- 
able bigotry.  (Let  me  modify  that:  antl- 
Oerman  Jokes,  the  heritage  of  two  wortd 
wars,  are  stUl  so  legitimate  that  even  Liift- 
hansa  Airlines  and  other  German  firms  are 
forced  to  play  upon  them  In  their  advertis- 
ing.) Such  blgotiy  flourianes  tot  "tmoffldal" 
minorities,  wliUe  "official"  minorities  are  pro- 
tected. 

THE    DOTTBLK   BIND 

Recently,  in  Pennsylvania,  I  saw  a  huge, 
newly  painted  garbage  truck.  On  Its  front 
bumper  In  large  letter  was  printed:  polish 
CAMPER.  Suppose  the  words  had  l)een :  mtigger 
CAMPER  or  JEWISH  CAMPER?  Liberal  (»-ganiza- 
tions  would  certainly  have  protested. 

So  deep  Is  the  Anglo-American  tradition  of 
disdain  for  Eastern  Europeans,  however,  so 
explicit  have  been  the  texts  of  the  past,  and 
80  deep  Is  ignorance  even  among  highly  edu- 
cated people  of  cultmree  they  never  studied 
In  school,  that  many  Americans  do  not  real- 
ize the  systematic  structure  of  the  stereo- 
type Eastern  Euroi>eans  confront. 

Nor  do  they  suspect  the  double  bind — out- 
raged Justice  and  deeply  Internalized  self- 
contempt — that  the  constant  pressure  of 
ugly  Jokes  and  stereotypes  imposes.  Most  of 
those  of  us  who  are  children  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Clirlstian  Immigrants  know  we  are 
the  ChUdren  of  peasants.  We  do  not  have  in 
oiur  famUy  experience  many  models  of  learn- 
ing, status  and  public  grace.  We  have  a  sttffi- 
cient  sense  of  our  modest  origins.  The  string 
of  Polish  Jokes  is  that  they  make  our  deepest 
self-doubts  pubUc.  They  keep  us  In  otu- 
place.  They  csmonlze  a  caste  from  which 
many  see  no  escape.  Land  of  opportunity? 

Figures  as  diverse  as  Oeorge  Blanda,  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskle  and  Bobby  Vinton  tkave 
voiced  their  anger  at  Polish  Jokes  that  even 
they  are  asked  to  tolerate.  Blanda  tried  to 
explain  why  he  sympathizes  so  much  with 
young  black  kids:  "I've  heard  'diunb  Polack' 
as  often  as  they've  heard  the  word 
'nlggei' . . ." 
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Paul  Wrobel,  a  brUllant  young  anthro- 
pologist who  is  now  wcH-klng  In  Detroit,  has 
shown  from  many  hundreds  of  hours  of  in- 
quiry in  one  PoUsh-Amerlcan  nelghborbood 
how  deeply  the  public  stflmotype  has  l>een 
internalised  by  many  PoUsh-AmKlcans. 
When  a  news  dlq)ateh  carried  his  fln<nng« 
back  to  Detroit  from  the  schcdarly  meeting 
in  Boston  where  he  presented  them,  the  De- 
troit pafters  received  a  most  touching  deluge 
of  lettos  from  sad  and  h\irt  PoUsh-Amerl- 
cans.  Tbrnit  own  self-image  was  exacUy  as  he 
described:  poignantly  aware  of  being  stig- 
matized as  dull,  dimib,  and  stoUd,  and  paln- 
fuUy  aware  of  how  unfair  that  Image  is,  tliey 
coul  hardly  bear  to  have  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. One  cannot  read  these  letters  without 
piercing  recognition  and  dissiay. 

THE   LAST    LAUCH 

One  woman  wrote  that  the  news  stories 
based  on  "WtcfbtH'B  study  'Htdded  to  the  al- 
ready antl-P(dlBh  climate."  A  man  declared 
that  "the  damage  inflicted  upon  Polish- 
American  boys  was  devastating."  A  mother 
wrote:  "We  were  blessed  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor  but  we  feel  [these  stories]  wlU  stir 
up  a  hornet's  nest." 

Cannot  some  major  center  of  learning  con- 
duct a  study  of  how  much  damage  is  done  to 
the  psyches  of  people  constantly  steceotyped 
In  public?  Can't  the  American  ClvU  UberUes 
Union  and  a  wide  range  of  anti-dtfaaoatloa 
societies  Join  in  protests  to  the  "■g***"^. 
television  channels  and  gatherings  off  (other- 
wise) sophisticated  people  who  tell  ethnic 
Jokes  ai  the  inherently  demeaning  klndt  We 
dont  need  Supreme  Court  dedslona.  partuqw. 
but  we  do  need  a  basic  sense  of  public  fair- 
ness. Eastern  Europeans  cannot  halt  Polish 
Jokes  alone,  llie  help  of  aU  is  required. 

This  Is  siqipoeed  to  be  a  nation  of  dvtllty 
toward  all.  bigotry  toward  none.  It  Is  not. 
But  when  the  laughter  rings.  It  rings  for 
thee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  FesponsibUity 
to  respect  each  other  and  each  other's 
rights.  Ethnic  Jokes  are  examples  of  iire- 
sponslblllty.  Such  jokes  are  so  very  sim- 
ilar to  what  years  ago  used  to  be  categor- 
ized as  "moron  jokes."  They  are,  siiiM;>ly, 
moronic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICJE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MZCBIGAM 
nl'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1976 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  BUI  Doug- 
las has  been  a  fighter  for  human  rights 
during  his  entire  Uf  etlme.  Bis  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  performances  In  the 
long  history  of  the  Judiciary. 

As  a  person,  BUI  Douglas  exemplifies 
the  finest  human  qualltieB— kindness, 
openness,  fairness,  honor,  concern  for 
others,  a  love  of  all  living  things,  and  a 
concern  for  their  integrity. 

Few  people  have  given  as  much  to 
public  service,  or  for  so  long.  We  all  are 
enriched  by  his  exanujle  and  his  work. 
As  one  citizen.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
his  contribution  of  personal  effort. 

My  wife  Meredith  and  I  extend  our 
warmest  thoughts  and  wishes  to  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Douglas. 
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Mr.    MEZVINSKYl 
March  19.  we  held  a 
f  erence  in  Davenport 


STRICT  SMALL 

NFERENCE 


MEZVINSKY 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 
small  business  con- 
Iowa.  Be^des  being 


very  well  attended— over  250  First  Dis- 
trict small  businesses!  were  represented — 
the  conference  provided  a  very  construc- 
tive, two-way  dialogue  about  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  kmail  businesses  in 
Iowa.  Over  25  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  attended— iich  as  SEA,  Fann- 
ers Home  Adminisliration,  the  Postal 
Service,  OSHA,  EPA,  and  the  FTC— and 
area  small  businesses  took  full  advantage 
of  this  opportiuiity  to  let  the  agencies 
know  what  was  on  heir  mind.  Agency 
spokesmen  got  an  eaj  f  ul  about  the  prob- 
lems created  by  redt)  ipe,  the  sea  of  Fed- 
eral paperwork,  and  overrestrlctive 
counterproductive  rejxilation.  It  was  an 
\,_. important  education  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

I  had  the  opportun  ity  to  address  some 
of  these  issues  at  tlie  beginning  of  our 
session  and  will  tate  this  occasion  to 
share  these  thoughts  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress: 

Tbe  major  problem  w  b  address  today  Is  the 
role  of  tbe  federal  goTdrnment  In  the  small 
business  sector.  During  the  last  several  dec- 
ades.^a  bewildering  serKs  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies were  created  In  A^ashlngton.  Undoubt- 
edly, they  were  aU  founded  with  good,  sound 
legislative  Intentions:  bo  protect  the  small 
businesses,  to  Insvure  c  eanllness  and  purity 
of  products,  to  provldii  uniform  standards, 
to  protect  the  consumer.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, they  produce  m  les  of  redtape,  vol- 
umes of  redundant  re  [ulatlons,  and  unin- 
telligible doubletalk.  It  some  Instances,  the 
agencies  restrain  free  competition  rather 
than  stimulate  it.  Maiy  have  become  the 
tools  of  those  they  weie  set  up  to  regulate. 
Conversely,  others  puisue  restraints  more 
vigorously  than  desired,  producing  tmneces- 
sary  controls.  f 

The  small  business  Rector  Is  vital  to  the 
nation's  well-being  anc|  that  fact  Is  too  fre- 
quently ignored  by  bot^  the  public  and  the 
government.  According  'to  statistics  provided 
by  the  SmaU  Business  lAdminlstratlon,  more 
than  96  percent  of  all  business  In  the  coun- 
try can  be  classified  as  "small."  Those  smiall 
businesses  account  fo'  43  percent  of  the 
Oross  National  Producl  and  provide  S5  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  liuslness  employment. 
It  is  a  healthy  sign  thai  i  the  niimber  of  small 
businesses  has  lncrease(  [  annually  for  the  Ittst 
thirty  years.  It  Is  an  un:  lealthy  fact,  however, 
that  the  small  business  Is  disproportionately 
hurt  by  economic  fluctuations,  by  recession, 
by  Inflation. 

Beyond  the  economic  importance,  however, 
is  the  contribution  of  small  business  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives.  A  i  ealthy  free  enterprise 
system  Is  absolutely  cr  iclal  for  a  democratic 
society.  We  must  fashlc  n  a  society  which  not 
only  provides  the  omjot  tunlty  but  encoxirages 
Individuals  to  enter  bu  slness  and  gives  them 
a  reasonable  chance  to  comjjete  successfully. 
Moreover,  we  must  Inst  re  that  small  business 
can  be  passed  down  to  lamlly  members  with- 
out unreasonable  estate  taxes  that  force  sales. 

The  problems  facing  small  business  are 
legion:  Pierce  compelltlon,  high  overhead 
costs,  supply  problems,  and  other  strains. 
I  remember  those  prcblems  well  from  the 
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days  I  spent  working  In  my  father's  grocery 
store  in  Ames.  Overburdened  by  excessive 
government  bureaucracy,  the  small  business- 
man is  hard  pressed  to  survive. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  many  of  these  prob- 
lems stem  from  some  simple,  if  highly  un- 
fortunate, causes.  All  of  them  deal  with  the 
need  for  accountability. 

In  the  fijst  Instance,  many  agencies  were 
created  and  their  mandates  written  with  a 
single  abuse  in  mind.  They  lacked  the  flexi- 
bility and  the  necessary  responsiveness  to 
adjust  to  the  healthy  complexity  of  our 
highly  volatile  economy. 

Secondly,  and  directly  related  to  that,  I 
fear  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  its  proper 
right  and  responsibility  to  periodically  and 
carefully  review  those  agencies  and  programs 
in  order  to  determine  if  they  are  fulfilling  the 
legislative  intent  and  satisfying  the  goals 
ascribed  to  them. 

A  third  cause,  or  problem,  was  the  almost 
wholesale  surrender  of  decisions  and  author- 
ity to  the  bureaucracy.  It  Is  frlghtenlngly 
easy  to  legislate  away  the  tough  decisions 
and  to  conveniently  blame  the  bureaucrat  if 
a  constituent  is  hurt.  But  that  is  wrong.  The 
fiaw  is  that  Congress  hasn't  forced  account- 
ability in  the  agencies. 

We  need  reform  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
in  a  manner  which  both  protects  the  public 
Interest  and  encourages  vigorous  free  enter- 
prise. I  am  encouraged  by  some  congressional 
moves  in  that  direction. 

The  Houtse  will  soon  vote  on  the  Adminis- 
trative Rule  Making  Reform  Act  of  1976.  This 
bill  would  establish  procedures  for  the  con- 
gressional review  of  agency  rulings  and  ex- 
pand public  participation  in  rulemaking.  As 
it  stands  now,  many  agencies  can  issue  regu- 
lations with  the  force  of  law  but  without 
congressional  approval.  They  can  even  Im- 
pose criminal  penalties.  If  the  rule-making 
revision  bill  becomes  law,  the  Congress  will 
review  those  r^lles  and  reject  any  rule  It  con- 
siders inappropriate  or  wrong. 

Another  congressional  proposal  which  has 
my  support  is  a  plan  to  require  all  regulatory 
agencies  to  come  before  the  Congress  every 
five  years  to  present  evidence  Justifying  their 
existence.  If  they  are  not  doing  useful  work, 
they  go.  If  they  need  revision,  they  are  re- 
vised. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  a  nvtmber  of 
Congressmen  have  called  for  a  OAO  study  of 
the  Impact  of  the  Employment  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  upon  the  small 
businessman.  That  move  resulted  from  evi- 
dence that  many  small  businesses  have 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  staS  to  handle  the 
requirements  of  this  complex  law.  We  have  to 
take  a  close  look  at  the  program  to  protect 
the  interests  of  employees  while  relieving 
businesses  of  needless  paperwork  and  burden- 
some procedures. 

Those  are  only  a  few  examples,  but  I  think 
they  give  some  sense  of  the  direction  in  which 
I  believe  we  should  be  moving.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  encoiu^ge  a  vigorous 
small  business  sector  In  our  society  that  la 
totally  consistent  with  public  and  consumer 
needs.  With  your  help  and  advice,  I  hope  that 
we  can  profit  from  taking  a  new  look  at 
government  restrictions  and  restraints  which 
burden  the  small  business. 
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WILLIAM  J.  CAVEN 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  an  old  friend  of  mine  is  hanging 


up  his  hat.  William  J.  Caven  for  17  years 
has  been  active  in  the  office  of  the  Butte 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Prior  to  that  he  served  many  years  in 
the  classroom  as  a  teacher.  His  total 
service  as  a  teacher  and  administrator 
in  our  public  schools  spans  more  than  a 
quarter  century. 

During  these  years  he  has  displayed 
creative  and  innovative  leadership.  He 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  meeting  the  im- 
portant responsibility  each  of  us  has  to 
educate  our  young  people  so  they  can 
meet  the  highly  complex  challenges 
which  face  this  and  future  generations. 

As  this  school  year  comes  to  a  close. 
Bill  Caven  will  retire.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  for  an 
outstanding  job,  for  his  way  of  life  and 
his  professionalism  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 


WENDELL  WALKER— CULINARY 
ARTIST 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   TKE    VntGIN    ISLAKDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  success  story  of  a  man  who 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  gardener's 
assistant  to  his  present  position  as  execu- 
tive chef  at  one  of  the  Caribbean's  most 
posh  luxury  beach  resorts. 

The  32-year-old  Wendell  Walker's  cul- 
inary achievements  at  the  St.  Thomas 
Frenchman^  Reef  are  weU  known  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  a  delight  to  maoy 
tourists  who  have  feasted  on  his  dellca< 
cies.  From  the  kitchens  of  hotel  restau- 
rants far  less  luxurious  than  French- 
man's Reef,  Mr.  Walker  has  persever- 
ingly  learned  the  secrets  of  his  trade  and 
today  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  gourmet 
diners. 

Mr.  Walker  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Virgin  Islands  Chefs'  Associ- 
ation and  has  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
accomplishment  that  can  be  achieved 
when  ability  and  determination  are  com- 
bined. For  Chef  Walker  the  result  is  as 
satisfying  as  the  culinary  art  he  produces 
in  his  kitchen.  I  request  that  an  article 
on  Mr.  Walker  appearing  In  the  March 
11,  1976  Daily  News  be  reprinted  as  a 
tribute  to  his  perseverance: 
Perseverance  Is  EIey  to  ExEctmvE  Chef's 
Success 

Every  good  chef  takes  his  work  seriously — 
and  Wendell  Walker,  executive  chef  at 
FrenchD:ian's  Reef,  St.  Thomas,  is  perhaps  a 
bit  more  serious  than  most.  On  his  days  off, 
you  wlU  most  likely  find  him  dining  in  other 
hotels  or  at  restaurants  regarded  with  some 
respect  for  their  culinary  features. 

It's  not  that  Wendell  is  spying,  but,  rather, 
he  is  constantly  trying  to  evaluate  his  per- 
formance vls-a-vis  that  of  other  chefs.  It  is 
Just  this  dedication  which  has  enabled  him 
to  work  his  way  up  from  gardner's  assistant 
to  a  position  as  executive  chef  at  one  of  the 
Caribbean's  most  posh  luxury  beach  resorts. 

Striving  for  perfection  Is  one  of  Wendell's 
characteristics.  Only  32  years  old,  he  began 
his  employment  Just  14  years  ago.  He  is  a 
native  of  Barbuda,  B.WJ.,  and,  after  working 
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briefly  as  a  gardener's  assistant,  Wendell 
asked  for  any  Job  connected  with  the  kitchen 
of  the  Barbuda  hotel  where  he  was  employed. 

For  a  wbUe,  he  tried  to  be  a  waiter  but 
found  himself  getting  terribly  depressed  by 
the  grumpy  replies  of  breakfast  guests  to 
whom  he  tried  to  bid  a  cheery  "good  morn- 
ing." Wendell  retreated  to  the  kitchen  and 
began  his  career  as  a  cook's  helper. 

Not  long  thereafter,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  Clement  Plccone,  the  interna- 
tionally-known chef  of  the  Anchorage  Hotel 
in  Antigua,  where  Wendell  found  a  Job. 

Plccone's  legs  had  been  wounded  in  the 
war  and  pained  him  severely.  Bathing  in  the 
Caribbean  helped  and  Wendell  would  mas- 
sage his  legs  to  give  him  further  relief.  They 
were  an  unusual  pair — the  sophisticated,  in- 
ternatloHally  -  acclaimed,  prizewlnnlng 
French  chef  and  the  terribly  ambitious  young 
kitchen  helper  who  had  never  traveled  and 
who  wanted  nothing  in  life  as  much  as  be- 
coming a  great  chef  like  Plccone. 

In  exchange  for  the  massages  which 
brought  him  the  relief  he  sought  from  pain, 
Plccone  taught  Wendell  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  culinary  art.  It  marked  a  decisive  state 
In  Wendell's  career. 

Later  Wendell  worked  at  Bluebeard's  Castle 
in  St.  Thomas  and  operated  his  own  restau- 
rant in  that  town.  When  the  offer  to  become 
executive  chef  for  Frenchman's  Reef  came,  he 
could  not  refuse. 

Driven  by  his  determination  to  become  out- 
standing, Wendell  frequently  works  iintil  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  penciling  new 
ideas  for  dishes  to  intrigue  guests  at  French- 
man's Reef. 

Most  recently,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Chefs'  Association. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  big  government  is  one  that  has  already 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  main  Issues  of 
this  political  seaison.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  Member  of  Congress  of  either 
party  who  Is  willing  to  admit  to  a  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  too  small. 
Everyone  decries  Government's  bigness; 
only  a  few  are  capable  of  providing  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  how  it  was  that 
Government  got  so  big  In  the  first  place, 
why  it  continues  to  grow,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  reduce  its  size. 

James  T.  Lynn,  our  very  capable  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  written  an  important  analy- 
sis of  big  government  in  the  April  17, 
1976,  issue  of  National  Journal.  Mr.  Lynn 
makes  a  critical  point  when  he  observes 
that  most  governmental  growth  results 
not  from  conscious  decisions  made  by 
Congress,  but  from  decisions  and  respon- 
sibUlties  which  Congress  has  abdicated. 
I  commend  Mr.  Lynn's  article  to  all 
Members  who  share  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  be- 
come less  enormous  In  order  to  become 
more  responsive: 

Big  Oovernment:  The  Choices  We  Do  Not 
Make 
Every  election  year,  many  politicians  be- 
come skilled  practitioners  of  the  art  known 
a«  ".  .  .  watch  what  I  say,  not  what  I  do." 
wmie  this  art  form  has  been  with  us  for 
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years,  nowhere  have  I  seen  'it  more  adeptly 
applied  than  on  the  subject  of  Big  Oovern- 
ment. 

Many  pubUcatlons,  Including  National 
Journal,  have  chronicled  the  rise  of  Big  Oov- 
ernment into  one  of  the  hottest  Issues  of 
1976.  The  increasing  resentment  toward  the 
public  sector's  seemingly  insatiable  appetite 
for  more  and  more  spending,  regulation  and 
red  tape  seems  so  widespread  that  it  may  be 
inappropriate  to  even  call  it  an  issue  since 
nearly  everyone  in  the  body  politic  seems  to 
be  lined  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence. 
There  Isn't  complete  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  course,  but  those  few  detractors  are 
on  pretty  shaky  ground  in  my  book:  Isn't  it 
«  little  far-fetched  to  tell  the  average  Ameri- 
can family,  whose  total  Income  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  (appropriately  enough)  about  April 
16  of  each  year  is  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
its  taxes,  or  the  small  businessman  who  Is 
Inundated  with  reams  of  federally  man- 
dated forms,  rules  and  regiilatlons,  that  they 
are  somehow  being  antl-soclal  if  they  object 
to  these  burdens? 

In  spite  of  all  the  public  pressure  to  do 
something  about  Big  Government,  It  appears 
to  be  a  subject  on  which  there  is  a  strong 
consensus  in  the  aggregate,  but  a  very  weak 
one  when  it  Involves  the  individual  pieces 
that  go  toward  making  government  so  big, 
so  expensive  and  so  burdensome. 

I'm  able  to  demonstrate  this  attitude 
whenever  I  speak  before  a  large  group.  Hoist- 
ing up  a  copy  of  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance  Programs — all  1,030  of 
them  at  last  count — I  ask  how  many  people 
believe  we  could  safely  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  these  programs.  Next  I  ask  if 
anyone  thinks  at  least  one  of  the  1,030  de- 
serves more,  not  less,  support  from  the  fed- 
eral government  (I'm  careful  not  to  say  from 
the  taxpayers") .  As  you  might  expect,  practi- 
cally every  hand  goes  up  in  response  to  the 
first  question,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
embarrassed  tittering,  a  lot  go  up  on  the 
second  question  as  well. 

I  see  two  reasons  for  the  strong  response 
to  my  second  question.  First,  it  shows  most 
people  care  deeply  about,  and  have  "gotten 
into,"  one  or  more  of  the  myriad  facets  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  both  for 
themselves  and  for  those  less  fortunate.  But 
second,  I  think  It  reveals  that  at  least  as  to 
activity  at  the  federal  level,  most  people  do 
not  connect  larger  federal  benefits  paid  out 
with  the  need  for  larger  federal  revenues 
paid  In.  There  Is  an  assumption,  ntirtured  by 
years  of  routine  deficit  spending,  that  the 
cost  of  government  Is  far  cheaper  than  It 
really  is.  For  too  long,  the  citizens  have  been 
promised  the  proverbial  "free  lunch" — 
greater  and  greater  benefits  without  a  con- 
comitant increase  In  tax  revenues,  ("me  de- 
clining fortunes  of  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  are  a  case  in  point.)  Yale's  Kingman 
Brewster  has  put  his  finger  on  a  key  part  of 
the  problem: 

"Any  politician  whose  life  is  dominated  by 
the  process  of  standing  for  re-election  has  an 
inevitable  bias  in  favor  of  spending  and 
against  Imposts  .  .  .  the  beneficiary  of  a  par- 
ticular expenditure  knows  who  his  benefactor 
Is — he  can  trace  his  bovmty  quite  directly  to 
its  political  source.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  can  prove  that  the  higher  price  of  gro- 
ceries is  attributable  to  any  particular  pub- 
lic expenditure,  to  any  particular  legislative 
act." 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  precisely  those 
legislators  who  profess  to  care  most  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  the  elderly,  the  same 
politicians  who  constantly  preach  that  these 
groups  suffer  most  from  infiatlon  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  behave  in  the  manner 
Just  described. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Congress 
is  completely  Irresponsible,  for  I  certainly 
sympathize  with  the  dilemma  they  often^n- 
counter:  When  faced  with  a  bUl  that  is  lojHed 
with  fat  and  programs  of  dubious  value  but 
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with  a  tiUe  reflecting  noble  obJecttTC^^ 
health,  education,  nutrition,  the  environment 
and  >o  on — ^you're  labeled  as  having  no  hfart 
If  you  vote  "nay,"  but  as  a  big  spender  and 
supporter  of  bad  approaches  if  yotir  vote  Is 
"yea."  While  being  caUed  a  big  ^wnder 
doeant  seem  to  bother  some,  It  concerned 
enough  members  of  both  partle^-that  the  new 
Congressional  budget  system  was  created  In 
1974  in  an  effort  to  exert  more  rational  con- 
trol over  spending  bills  as  they  work  their 
way  through  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  biggest  boosters  of 
this  new  system,  and  OMB  has  cooperated 
with  the  Budget  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  as  fiilly  as  possible. 
But  while  these  committees  have  had  some 
success  in  reforming  the  Congressional  q>end- 
ing  system,  I  also  see  real  down-side  risks. 
One  is  that  approved  budget  ceUlngs  will 
routinely  be  raised  whenever  a  popular 
spending  bill  cant  be  squeezed  under  the 
current  cap.  The  other  risk,  and  one  which 
seems  quite  possible,  1«  that  Congress  will 
adopt  budget  ceilings  so  generous  that  little 
real  discipline  will  be  needed.  Presumably 
this  will  allow  for  substantial  increases  in 
federal  spending,  while  allowing  the  Congress 
to  boast  that  it  Is  Uvlng  within  Its  celling. 
By  contrast,  I  believe  President  Pord  stands 
alone  in  terms  of  detailing  exactly  what  h» 
believes  we  must  do  to  restrain  the  growth 
in  government  and  return  to  the  people 
more  control  over  their  own  llvee  and  their 
own  earnings.  The  President's  1977  Budget 
reflects  hundreds  of  propoeals  directed  at  ac- 
complishing these  objectives.  Some  of  his 
more  significant  proposals  Include: 

Itemized  budgetary  actions  to  reduce  the 
growth  in  federal  spending  and  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1979; 

An  additional  tax  reduction  at  $10  billion 
benefiting  the  average  working  family  the 
most  but  also  providing  added  stixnulua  for 
the  creation  of  new  and  better  Jobs  In  the 
private  sector  through  Incentives  for  more 
capital  investment; 

Replacing  a  bewildering  array  of  narrow, 
categorical  grant  programs  with  broad  block 
grants  to  the  states  in  the  areas  of  health 
services,  education,  child  nutrition  and  so- 
cial services:  and 

Comprehensive  reform  of  the  federal  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Although  the  President's  initiatives  have 
not  yet  been  acted  on  by  Congress  In  any 
final  way,  the  reception  many  aspects  of  his 
program  have  been  given  thus  far  has  not 
been  encouraging. 

For  example,  during  the  past  year,  the 
President  has  submitted  $3.3  billion  worth 
of  rescissions  to  the  Congress  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  already  massive  federal  deficit  as 
small  as  possible.  Each  rescission  was  thor- 
oughly explained  on  programmatic  grounds 
as  being  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  Tet 
with  this  tailor-made  opportunity  to  actu- 
ally do  something  about  excessive  federal 
spending.  Congress  has  agreed  to  only  $188 
million  of  these  rescissions,  or  a  mere  4  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  the  total  savings  proposed. 
In  short,  the  Congress  seems  to  be  saying, 
"Lord,  give  me  fiscal  refiponslbllity,  but  not 
Just  yet!" 

WhUe  it  is  too  late  to  realize  $3.2  billion 
of  the  rescissions  proposed.  Congress  has 
before  it  another  opportunity  to  translate 
all  its  talk  about  Big  Government  Into 
action. 

It  is  Ironic,  however,  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  examples  of  positive  federal  legis- 
lation— General  Revenue  Sharing — stands  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  gutted  when  pres- 
ent authority  expires.  Not  because  It  was  a 
failure,  but  because  it  worked  the  way  it 
was  supposed, to  work!  The  unifying  theme 
among  the  program's  detractors  is  that  many 
state  and  local  governments  spent  too  much 
of  their  shared  revenues  on  problems  not 
considered  Important  enough  by  one  Interest 
group  or  another  and  their  friends  in  Wash- 
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Ington.  Tet  one  of  tie  principal  Jtistlflca- 
ttoDS  for  General  Beve  aue  Sharing,  and  one 
which  has  received  wl<  e  bipartisan  support. 
Is  that  local  people  anc  their  elected  officials 
are  In  a  far  better  p<sltlon  to  know  their 
own  problems  and  ho'v  to  deal  with  them 
than  Is  some  federal  a  ;ency  In  Washington. 

While  critics  may  cUtlm  this  is  an  over- 
simplification. It  is  a^  assumption  funda- 
mental to  o\ir  federal  system.  Certainly  there 
are  problems  best  dealt  with  principally  at 
the  national  level,  buf  I  daresay  there  are 
many  other  sorts  of  problems — public  safety, 
for  example — that  are]  of  equal  concern  to 
the  average  citizen.  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing does  not  abdicate  truly  national  respon- 
sibilities, but  rather  ItTls  an  effort  to  utilize 
the  efficient  and  broadlv  based  taxing  powers 
of  the  federal  govermnsit  In  a  manner  which 
assists  state  and  local  governments  In  meet-  , 
Ing  their  own  pressing  problems  with  "home- 
grown" solutions  which  reflect  the  will  of  the 
people  in  each  state  or  locality. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  President's  over- 
all domestic  program  is  that  not  only  can 
most  problems  be  lden(tlfled  and  dealt  with 
more  responsibility  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  but  that  the  Iow4r  one  goes  down  the 
ladder  of  governmental  levels,  the  more  ac- 
countable the  elected  dfflclals  become  to  the 
people.  In  large  measure  this  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  closer  pi^Uc  expenditures  are 
to  the  people,  the  mo 
equate  those  expendlti 
dividual  payment  of ' 
ask  any  mayor  or  select^ 
to  defend  a  property 
local  town  meeting. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  the  American  people 
dont  want  more  and  ihore  promises  backed 
up  by  larger  and  larger  programs  run  out  of 
Washington,  and  that  libey  are  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  candidates  for  bubllc  office  who  not 
only  talk  of  what  we  should  do,  but  of  what 
we  can  do.  I  too  wish  that  we  could  make 
more  progress,  faster  progress,  on  meeting 
the  long  agenda  of  unnjet  needs  in  this  coun- 
try, but  It  is  past  time  We  began  to  scale  our 
solutions  Involving  g^v^mment  down  to  our 
resovirces.  To  do  so  reqvlres  that  many  hard, 
difficult  decisions  be  zn^de  among  competing 
demands  on  the  public' purse.  When  defend- 
ing the  President's  Budget,  I  often  recall  an 
observation  made  by  jmy  colleague,  Elliot 
Richardson,  when  he  wps  Secretary  of  HEW: 

"Choice  is  the  basic  Ireality.  and  for  us  It 
Is  doubly  difficult  an^  saddening  because 
whatever  we  have  to  five  up  Is  not  some- 
thing bad  or  trivial,  but  something  that  Is 
only  somewhat  lees  Imbortant,  If  that,  than 
what  we  have  selected  to  do." 

Big  Government.  I  would  submit,  Is  not 
the  result  of  choices  we  have  made  over  the 
years,  but  instead  the  cimiulatlve  and  Inevit- 
able result  of  all  the!  choices  we  did  not 
make.  It  was  easier  td  expand  rather  than 
contract,  to  borrow  raiher  than  to  tax.  For 
its  part,  the  Administration  has  presented 
Congress  with  results  I  of.  and  reasons  for, 
many  difficult  choices  jwhlch  we  believe  es- 
sential for  the  future  of  this  country.  We  are 
now  watching  what  tWey  do,  not  what  they 
say. 


te  likely  they  are  to 
1  with  their  own,  In- 
3.  If  you  doubt  this, 
an  who  has  Just  had 
Increase  before  a 
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Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  (fongratulate  the  of- 
ficers and  trustees  of  |  the  Roslyn  Savings 
Bank  on  their  celebi  ation  of  the  bank's 
100th  anniversary.  *:  Tie  Roslyn  Savings 
Bank  has  long  acted  is  a  backbone  of  the 
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Roslyn  financial  community.  Since  Its  in- 
ception in  1876,  the  bank  has  provided 
essential  services  to  residents  of  Roslyn 
and  its  surrounding  towns.  In  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  contributions  the  bank 
has  made  to  the  community's  growth, 
some  208  prominent  residents  attended 
the  March  25,  1976,  100th  anniversary 
dinner  dance  held  at  the  North  Hemp- 
stead Coimtry  Club  in  Port  Washington, 
N.y.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Wolff  and  my- 
self, Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Caemmerer, 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Davanzo.  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  C.  Miller,  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Angelo  F.  Orazio,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Steven 
B.  Derovian,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ployd 
N.  York  were  in  attendance. 
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MR.  DODD  TESTIFIES  IN  SUPPORT 
OP  THE  REFORM  OP  ELECTRIC 
RATE  REGULATION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNXCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  recently 
completed  hearings  on  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  reform  of  electric  rate  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  by  State  electric  utility  regulatory 
bodies,  and  it  Is  expected  that  they  will 
be  marking  up  a  bill  in  the  near  future. 

On  April  5,  1976, 1  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  in  support  of  much-needed 
reforms  of  the  electric  rate  regulatory 
process,  and  in  support  of  legislation  I 
have  introduced  on  this  subject,  the 
Electric  Rate  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (H.R.  12872) . 

I  became  aware  of  the  many  problems 
which  result  from  current  regulatory 
procedures  due  to  my  Intervention  in  an 
ongoing  case  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Involving  a  Connecticut 
public  utility.  These  are  not  problems 
unique  to  this  case,  and  because  the 
Issue  affects  the  constituents  of  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
my  testimony  in  tiie  Record  for  their 
consideration. 
Statement  of  Representative  Cbbistopher 

J.    DODD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  thank 
you,  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  today  In  support  of  the 
reform  of  electric  rate  regiilation. 

This  is  a  very  Important  area  for  concern — 
one  that  affects  nearly  all  Americans,  and 
certainly  one  that  Is  long  overdue  for  reform 
of  the  regulatory  process.  I  would  like  to 
commend  this  subcommittee  for  taking  the 
Initiative  in  holding  hearings  on  this  subject, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  your  efforts  have 
the  full  support  of  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  adddress  myself  to  several 
problems  which  I  have  found  to  exist — and 
which  seem  to  be  fostered — iinder  ciirrent 
electric  rate  regulatory  procedures  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  (H.R.  12872)  designed  to  resolve 
these  inequities,  and  I  urge  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  be  adopted  by  this  subcom- 
mittee and  Included  In  the  repented  legis- 
lation. 

At  present,  federal  statutes  pertaining  to 
wholesale    electric    rate    regulation    clearly 


favor  the  petitioning  utility  oompciny,  at  the 
expense  of  the  wholesale  purchaser,  and  sub- 
sequently. In  many  Instances,  at  the  expense 
of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

VlThen  the  Federal  Power  Act  vras  enacted 
In  1936,  It  was  designed  to  protect  customers 
from  excessive  and  unreasonable  rates;  dxir- 
Ing  the  41  years  since  Its  enactment.  It  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged,  while  enor- 
mous changes  -  In  energy  supplies  and  de- 
mand, and  In  corporate  practices  and  con- 
siimer  needs,  have  resulted  In  a  present 
situation  whereby  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
not  only  allow,  but  foster  actions  by  pub- 
lic utility  companies  which  are  clearly  con^ 
trary  to  the  public  Interest. 

This  Inequitable  process  of  electric  rate 
regulation  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
came  to  my  attention  several  months  ago 
when  I  began  to  look  into  the  circiuustances 
siUToundlng  an  electric  rate-hike  proposal 
filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  by 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company  on 
December  2,  1976.  Because  I  have  serious 
questions  about  this  rate  proposal,  I  have 
become  an  Intervenor  In  this  case  and  will 
be  testifying  before  the  ConunlssioK  on  be- 
half of  customers  affected  by  the  rate  hike. 

This  was  the  third  wholesale  Increase  by 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  In  as  many 
years,  and  none  of  these  has  received  a  final 
ruling  by  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  pending  rate  hike  re- 
quests was  filed  on  June  16,  1972,  and  went 
into  effect  after  a  30-day  notice  period  and 
a  five  month  suspension,  on  January  16, 1973. 
Thias,  we  have  a  rate  which  has  been  In  effect 
for  well  over  three  years,  but  on  which  the 
Commission  has  yet  to  render  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  its  lawfulness. 

This  is  not  a  unique  situation,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  150  electric 
rate  Increase  cases  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  This  represents 
ever  a  half  a  billion  doUars  In  electric  rates 
which  are  In  effect — on  which  customers  are 
already  paying— but  for  which  a  final  de- 
cision on  lawfulness  has  not  been  rendered. 
An  average  rate  case  takes  over  a  year  from 
the  date  of  filing  to  the  completion  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Commission  and  the  final 
decision  by  the  presiding  Administrative  Law 
Judge  may  come  months  or  years  after  that. 
Yet  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  a  proposed  rate  may  be  suspended 
for  no  longer  than  five  months. 

WhUe  rebates  fnay  be  ordered  at  the  time 
of  a  final  decision.  If  the  Commission  finds 
the  rate  increase  to  be  excessive,  this  does 
not  resolve  the  fact  that  the  burden  is  on 
the  customer  In  the  meantime— often  for 
yecurs.  The  budgets  of  many  small  wholesale 
customers  and  of  their  retail  cxistomers 
simply  cannot  handle  this  procedure,  in 
many  Instances. 

Furthermore,  the  process  acts  as  an  in- 
centive for  the  petitioning  utility  to  inten- 
tionally delay  Conunisslon  proceedings  in 
order  to  keep  a  high  rate  In  effect. 

It  also  allows  a  public  utility  to  attempt 
to  "squeeze  out"  Its  wholesale  purchasers  by 
creating  a  situation  where  Its  wholesale 
rates  are  higher  than  Its  retail  rates.  Under 
current  regulations  this  may  be  accom- 
plished quite  easily  by  simply  filing  one  or 
more  inflated  rate  Increase  proposals  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  delaying  the 
final  decision  as  long  as  possible. 

Indeed,  this  situation  has  occurred  with 
the  latest  filing  by  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Company. 

This  new  rate  went  into  effect  on  March 
first  of  this  year,  following  a  two-month  sus- 
pension. The  Commission  wUl  begin  hearings 
on  this  case  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and 
Judging  from  past  experience,  it  may  be  years 
before  we  know  whether  the  rate  Imposed  on 
CL&P's  cxistomers  is  lavrful.  In  the  meantime, 
wholesale  customers  are  paying  the  increased 
rate,  and  they  in  turn  m\ist  file  with  the 
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state  Public  utility  regulatory  body — ^in 
Connecticut,  the  Public  UtlUty  Control  Au- 
tbcxlty — ^to  adjust  their  rates  to  retail  cus- 
tomers. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Bozrah  Light  and 
Power  Company,  of  Bozrah,  Connecticut,  was 
not  allowed  by  the  Public  Utility  Control 
Authority  to  Increase  its  retaU  rates,  and  be- 
cause wholesale  purchasing  costs  have  esca- 
lated, as  of  March  first,  this  company's  finan- 
cial solvency  is  questionable,  at  best. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  fact  that  by  "pan- 
caking" their  last  three  wholesale  rate  in- 
crease filings,  Connecticut  Light  and  Power 
Company  has  been  able  to  raise  their  whole- 
sale rate  to  levels  above  their  own  retaU  rates. 

The  simplest  solution  to  these  problems 
would  appear  to  be,  to  require  that  a  final 
decision  must  be  rendered,  lyjholdlng  the 
lawfulness  of  the  proposed  rate,  before  it  Is 
allowed  to  be  charged. 

This  would  eliminate  the  problem  of  ques- 
tionable rates  being  levied  stgalnst  wholesale 
customers;  it  would  eliminate  incentive  for 
a  petitioning  utility  company  to  delay  Com- 
mission proceedings;  and,  it  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  possibiUty  of  a  wholesale 
purchaser's  costs  being  in  excess  of  what  it 
Is  allowed  to  charge. 

But,  this  measure  alone  would  not  estab- 
lish equity.  Indeed,  It  might  establish  a,situa- 
tion  where  there  is  Incentive  for  intervenors 
to  a  rate  case  to  delay  Commission  proceed- 
ings In  order  to  prevent  an  increase — no  mat- 
ter how  lawful — from  being  charged.  Clearly, 
there  must  be  safeguards  against  this  pos- 
sibility, as  weU,  in  the  interest  of  allowing 
the  Commission  to  act  on  rate  filings  in  the 
most  fair  and  expeditious  manner  possible. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  provides 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  effective  and  equi- 
table solution  to  the  problems  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

The  bUl  would  eliminate  incentive  for 
public  utUlty  companies  to  file  inflated  rate 
increase  proposals,  and  to  delay  Commission 
proceedings  In  order  to  keep  them  in  effect, 
by  requiring  that  no  change  in  the  rate 
schedule  be  allowed  untU  a  flnal  decision  is 
rendered,  upholding  the  lawfulness  of  the 
proposed  change. 

The  bin  also  prohibits  a  public  utility  com- 
pany from  flllng  for  a  wholesale  rate  change 
while  another  flllng,  proposed  by  the  same 
company,  is  still  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion. I  feel  that  this  "anti-pancaking"  provi- 
sion is  essential:  In  addition  to  providing 
incentive  for  the  petitioning  utUity  com- 
pany to  do  their  best  to  expedite  Conunisslon 
proceedings.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  re- 
duce the  number  and  the  complexity  of  cases 
pending  before  the  Cwnmlssion,  thereby  en- 
abling, them  to  dispose  of  new  filings  more 
promptly. 

PlnaUy,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
authorize  the  Commission  to  order  an  in- 
terim rate  schedule,  after  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing and  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  five  months 
from  the  date  of  flllng.  If  it  Is  determined 
that  all  or  part  of  the  new  schedule  is  likely 
to  be  held  lawful.  This  interim  rate  sched- 
ule could  be  in  the  form  of  a  rate  increase 
or  decrease,  as  decided  by  the  Conunisslon, 
and  any  rate  Increase  would  be  subject  to  a 
refund,  if  a  final  decision  holds  that  the 
interim  increase  was  excessive. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  Commission 
to  grant  a  schedule  chtmge  which  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  event  of  a  lengthy  proceed- 
ing, to  enable  the  petitioning  utUlty  com- 
pany to  meet  its  financial  commitments,  this 
measure  is  designed  to  eliminate  incentive 
for  Intervenors  to  delay  Commission  proceed- 
ings, since  increases  may  be  ordered  if  the 
proceeding  Is  not  concluded  within  five 
months  of  flllng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Xeel  It  la  essential  that 
we  allow  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
conduct  action  on  rate  filings  in  the  most 
fair  and  expeditious  manner  possible,  and 
that  we  minimize  the  possibility  of  an  exces- 
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Siva  rate  from  being  charged  to  customeiB. 
For  this  reason,  I  urge  that  this  three-point 
i4>proach  to  reaolTlng  the  problem  be 
adopted. 

As  an  intervenor  In  the  Connecticut  Light 
and  Power  Company  case  which  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  have  encoiintered  several  other 
problems  in  current  regulatory  procedures 
which  I  hope  will  be  evaluated  carefully  in 
the  course  of  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
this  issue. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pederal  Power 
Act,  a  thirty-day  notice  period  may  be 
ordered  on  a  new  rate  filing,  to  allow  time 
for  the  affected  customers  to  be  informed  of 
the  flllng,  and  to  give  them  time  to  re- 
spond. The  proposed  rate  may  not  be  charged 
at  least  until  this  thirty  days  has  expired.  I 
have  found  that  thirty  days  is  inadequate 
In  many  instances:  When  the  Commission 
receives  a  number  of  filings  on  the  same  day, 
for  example,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  issue 
notice  promptly  for  all  of  these,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  customers  adeqxiate  time  to  respond. 

I  have  included  a  measure  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  which  would  Increase  the 
notice  period  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  and 
I  urge  that  this  provision  be  adopted,  as  weU. 

PinaUy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  at 
this  point  In  these  hearings  the  Subcommit- 
tee is  weU  aware  of  the  general  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlssion  and  the  various  State  utility  regula- 
tory bodies.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  utility  companies  are  able  to  establish 
wholesale  rates  which  are  higher  than  their 
retail  rates,  thereby  creating  the  "price 
squeeze"  situation  which  I  spoke  of  earlier. 
I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  bill,  the 
"Electric  UtUlty  Rate  Reform  and  Regula- 
tory Improvement  Act"  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  address  the  problem  of  this 
lack  of  coordination,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  you  for  this. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  however,  I 
feel  it  is  essential  that  the  blU  reported  by 
this  Subcommittee  contain  a  statement  re- 
quiring that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
take  into  account,  in  determining  the  law- 
fulness of  a  proposed  schedule,  the  financial 
impact  of  the  change  on  each  wholesale  pur- 
chaser. 

I  Included  this  provision  in  my  bUl,  and  I 
urge  that  this  measure  be  given  every  consid- 
eration by  the  Subcommittee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
again  express  my  thanks  for  allowing  me  to 
testify  in  support  of  these  much-needed 
regulatory  reform  measures.  Besides  includ- 
ing these  provisions  in  the  "Electric  Utility 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976"  (HJl.  13872) 
which  I  introduced  on  March  30th,  I  have 
drafted  them  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
your  blU,  ISi.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  them  for  your  consideration. 

I  want  to  thank  you  once  again,  and  as- 
sure you  that  you  have  my  full  support  for 
your  efforts  to  establish  electric  rate  regu- 
lations which  are  truly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 


POST  EDITORIAL  WKl'l'KR  CALLfl 
FOR  COMPETITION  IN  THE  CAR- 
RIAGE OP  LETTERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  11,  1976,  carried,  as 
its  lead  editorial,  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Ronald  Kessler,  a  staff  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  Postal  Service,  discusses  the 
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numerous  examples  of  mismanagement 
and  concludes  with  a  recommendation 
for  competition  in  the  carriage  of  first- 
class  mail. 

As  I  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  secure  passage  of  legislation  to 
permit  competition  in  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters, I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Kessler's  study  conclude  with  an  en- 
dorsement of  private  carriage.  My  legis- 
lation, which  now  has  28  cosponsors  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
Introduced  on  two  separate  occasions  in 
the  Senate.  Competition  in  the  carriage 
of  first-class  mall  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Wage-Price  Sta- 
bility. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  this  al- 
ternative, i>ermltting  the  private  car- 
riage of  first-class  mail,  be  addressed 
and  seriously  considered  in  future  dis- 
cussions of  postal  reform.  The  cost  of  a 
first-class  letter  continues  to  sk3nnocket; 
and  there  is  serious  talk  of  a  114  stamp 
before  Christmas  this  year.  The  quaUty 
of  service  continues  to  deteriorate,  as 
the  Postal  Service  reduces  the  nuinber 
of  deliveries  and  closes  small  post  of- 
fices around  the  Nation.  Mr.  Kessler 
points  out  in  his  article  that  the  present 
standards  of  delivery  and  service  en- 
forced by  the  Postal  Service  "represent 
a  deterioration  over  Uiose  used  by  the 
old  Post  Office  Department."  The  con- 
sumer of  pkostal  services  deserves  a  choice. 
Now,  he  has  no  alternative  to  the  Postal 
Service  whoi  he  needs  to  send  a  letter. 
He  must  suffer  with  the  poor  service 
and  the  high  prices.  Indeed,  he  must  pay 
for  his  stamp  twice:  once,  when  he  pur- 
chases the  stamp,  and  twice,  when  he 
pays  his  taxes. 

Mr.  Kessler  summarizes  the  problems 
of  the  Postal  Service  as  mismanagement 
and  the  lack  of  a  profit  motive.  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  his  summary.  Mr. 
Kessler  observes, 

(Postmaster  Oeneral]  BaUar  will  reoetre 
his  $63.000-a-year  salary  regardless  of  how 
long  It  takes  for  the  maU  to  get  tbroogh. 

Introducing  competition  will  intro- 
duce an  incentive  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  mail  service.  How  can  we  deny  this 
to  the  postal  consumer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Kessler's  analysis  with  my  colleagues, 
pointing  particularly  to  his  concluding 
sentence: 

If  capitalism  has  given  America  good  tale- 
phone  service,  there  is  no  reason  why  It  oam- 
not  also  produce  good  maU  service. 

The  article  follows: 

Oua  Mbsszd-Up  Mail:  A  Cass  or 

MlBKAHAOniZNT 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

By  all  accounts.  John  J.  Wise  Is  a  plaaa4&t 
and  reasonable  feUow.  But  what  Wise  knows 
about  research  and  development  is  an  open 
question. 

Wise  last  year  vras  appointed  assistant  post- 
master general  in  charge  of  research  and  de- 
velopment at  a  salary  of  $42,500  a  year.  His 
previous  experience  was  as  manager  of  postal 
operations  In  North  Carolina  and  postmaster 
of  Rock  HUl,  S.C. 

Appointing  Wise  to  head  the  research  effort 
of  the  910-bllUon-a-year  U.S.  Postal  Service 
was  not  xuilike  appointing  a  telephone  opera- 
tor to  head  BeU  Laboratories.  The  appoint- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress'  concern  over  poor  mall  service  Is 
understandable.  It  was  Congress  that  created 
the  new  agency,  and  It  was  the  new  agency 
that  created  the  present  postal  mess. 

The  Idea  behind  lodging  postal  operations 
in  a  government  corporation  was  that  such 
an  entity  would  be  immune  to  political  pres- 
sures and  could  operate  more  as  a  business 
than  a  bureaucracy. 

The  old  agency,  which  reported  to  the 
President,  was  run  from  congressional  cloak- 
rooms and  the  offices  of  White  House  polit- 
ical advisers.  Its  value  to  the  party  In  power 
lay  In  Its  ability  to  offer  well-paid  smecures 
to  those  who  had  given  loyal  service  in  po- 
litical campaigns. 

In  creating  the  new  agency.  Congress 
prohibited  political  appointments  and  had 
the  postmaster  general  report  to  a  board  of 
governors  rather  than  the  President.  These 
governors — who  Include  M.  A.  Wright,  chair- 
man of  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.;  Robert  E.  Holding, 
general  manager  of  Little  America  Refining 
Co.,  and  Charles  H.  Codding  Jr.,  a  co-owner 
of  Codding  Cattle  Research  Co. — would  bring 
their  expertise  in  business  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  processing  mall,  Congress  hoped. 

The  concept  made  sense,  and  the  Postal 
Service  has  not  been  without  Its  Improve- 
ments. It  has  appointed  postmasters  on  the 
basis  of  merit  rather  than  political  consid- 
erations, it  has  cut  the  workforce  to  702,257 
employees  from  728,911  workers  In  fiscal 
1971,  although  the  more  highly  paid  regular 
employees  have  Increeised  in  number  while 
lower -paid  substitute  workers  have  decreased. 
And  It  has  produced  a  slight  Increase  in 
worker  productivity  because  of  Introduction 
of  machinery,  boosting  the  number  of  pieces 
of  mall  handled  by  the  average  worker  each 
year  from  120,212  to  128,764. 

But  balanced  against  a  60  percent  Increase 
in  postal  wage  levels  since  1970  and  the 
agency's  other  massive  problems,  these  Im- 
provements have  amounted  to  an  attempt  to 
empty  an  overflowing  bathtub  with  a 
thimble. 

STILL     PIGEONHOLED 

This  does  not  mean  that  taking  politics 
oxit  of  the  Postal  Service  was  wrong  or  that 
businesslike  techniques  do  not  work.  Neither 
a  government  agency  nor  a  private  company 
can  function  well  if  It  is  mismanaged.  And 
It  is  mismanagement  that  is  at  the  core  of 
the  Postal  Service's  problems. 

What  the  Postal  Service  needs  Is  manage- 
ment that  can  drag  it  into  the  20th  Century. 
While  other  Industries  have  automated,  the 
Postal  Service  continues  to  rely  on  human 
labor  to  sort  the  mail.  Indeed,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  mall  Is  sorted  as  It  was  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  In  1775:  by  placing  let- 
ters, one  by  one,  In  pigeonholes.  It  Is  this 
sorting  process,  rather  than  deliveries  to 
homes  and  businesses,  that  accounts  for  the 
largest  chunk  of  the  postal  budget. 

While  the  Postal  Service  has  been  flirting 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  tele- 
phone company  has  automated  to  the  point 
where  all  local  calls  and  about  85  percent  of 
long  distance  calls  are  made  without  the  as- 
sistance of  operators,  who  once  placed  all 
local  and  long  distance  calls. 

In  contrast,  a  letter  Is  handled  by  as  many 
as  seven  different  postal  workers  before  It 
reaches  Its  destination. 

Automating  an  Industry  Is  difficult  but  not 
Impossible.  "If  you  can  collect,  clean  and  In- 
spect eggs  by  machine,  there  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  being  able  to  sort  mail  entirely  by 
machine,"  says  Jacob  Rablnow,  chief  of  In- 
vention and  innovation  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

In  the  past,  the  management  of  the  Postal 
Service  has  not  had  the  capability  to  devel- 
op and  Implement  automation.  If  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  former  postmaster  to  head 
the  agency's  $30-mllllon-year  research  and 
development  program  Is  any  Indication,  the 
present  management  Is  no  better.  Wise  was 
appointed  to  the  post  by  Ballar  when  Ballar 
was  Klassen's  deputy. 
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Wise  said  he  believes  Ballar  chose  him  be- 
cause he  can  manage  well  and  understands 
the  Postal  Service's  needs.  "I  have,»0  prob- 
lem with  anything  mechanlc^>is'*^he  said. 
"Electrical  Is  something  else;?**"^ 

In  this  decision,  as  In  others,  postal  man- 
agement has  shown  remarkable  consistency. 
When  faced  with  major  decisions,  It  Invari- 
ably chooses  the  wrong  course. 

The  new  agency  became  worried  that  Its 
parcel  volume  was  declining  because  United 
Parcel  Service,  e  private  company  which 
ofifered  better  service,  was  grabbing  all  the 
business.  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  a  former  con- 
struction executive  who  was  the  first  post- 
master general  under  the  new  Postal  Service, 
ordered  a  massive  construction  program  to 
build  some  21  facilities  that  would  sort  par- 
cels for  the  entire  country. 

Blount  presented  the  $1  billion  Investment 
as  a  means  of  gaining  back  business  by 
offering  improved  service.  But  if  Blount  had 
glanced  at  designs  for  the  new  facilities  or 
proposed  delivery  schedules,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  Investment  was  buying  more 
damage-prone  and  slower  service  than  what 
UPS  offered. 

UPS  sorting  facilities  are  designed  so  that 
parcels  will  not  be  dropped.  The  new  Postal 
Service  facilities  were  designed  with  drops 
as  high  as  5  feet.  Other  machines  were  de- 
signed to  propel  parcels  down  chutes  as  if 
shot  from  guns. 

"It's  madness,"  a  Postal  Service  analyst 
calls  the  design  of  the  new  facilities. 

The  Postal  Service  recently  affected  sur- 
prise when  the  House  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee found  that  thousands  of  parcels  had 
been  ripped  to  shreds  by  the  new  machines. 
However,  the  Postal  Service  was  aware  of  the 
proclivities  of  its  new  machinery  as  early 
as  1974.  It  has  continued  to  Install  the  de- 
vices regardless. 

TYPING  IN  ERRORS 

The  Postal  Service  claimed  another  devel- 
opment called  the  preferential  mall  network 
would  save  $1  billion  a  year  because  It  would 
sort  letters  more  efficiently.  The  agency  spent 
949  million  on  a  prototype  of  the  system, 
but  government  audits  found  the  new 
method  sorts  mall  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
manual  method  using  pigeon-holes.  To  his 
credit,  Klassen  scrapped  the  system  before 
It  was  Installed  nationally. 

Postal  management  has  made  widespread  ^ 
use  of  letter  sorting  machines,  but  these 
Rube  Goldberg  devices  do  not  represent  au- 
tomation and  have  been  the  single  greatest 
cause  of  deteriorating  mall  service.  The  ma- 
chines, noisy  contraptions  as  high  as  a  room 
and  as  long  as  a  bus.  sort  mall  to  various 
slots  according  to  zip  codes  that  are  typed 
Into  them.  The  codes  are  teped  by  clerks, 
who  read  them  from  addresses  as  letters  are 
flashed  In  front  of  them. 

As  in  any  typing,  errors  are  easily  made, 
audits  have  found  mlssent  letters — caused 
by  tjrplng  a  wrong  digit — to  be  as  high  as  17 
per  cent.  Each  time  a  letter  Is  mlssent — say 
to  San  Francisco  Instead  of  New  York — It  Is 
delayed  as  long  as  two  weeks.  The  number  of 
workers  replaced  by  the  machines,  when 
compared  with  the  total  postal  workforce.  Is 
negligible. 

The  Kappel  Commission,  whose  recom- 
mendations led  to  creation  of  the  new  Postal 
Service,  found  that  It  was  this  uncertainty 
about  when  a  letter  would  be  delivered  that 
was  the  public's  primary  concern  about  mall 
service.  It  Is  this  uncertainty  that  drives  mall 
users  to  other  forms  of  communication  to  get 
their  message  across. 

Postal  management  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Ballar  and  his  predecessors 
continue  to  cite  stetlstlcs  that  show  that 
certain  percentages  of  mall  are  delivered 
within  certain  time  frames:  that,  for  exam- 
ple. 87  per  cent  of  cross-country  mall  was 
delivered  in  three  days  during  fiscal  1975. 

These  standards  represent  a  deterioration 
over  those  used  by  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
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partment,  but  what  Is  more  relevant  Is  that 
a  letter  mailed  today  has  better  than  a  1  In 
10  chance  of  not  reaching  its  destination  in 
three  days.  If  it  does  not,  it  may  languish  in 
the  malls  for  weeks.  To  the  businessman  or 
housewife  who  needs  a  message  delivered 
within  a  reasonable  time  period,  these  odds 
are  simply  not  good  enough. 

STANOABDIZEO    ENVELOPES? 

Many  of  the  Postal  Services  problems 
would  be  solved  if  it  offered  standard-size 
envelopes  with  pre-printed  boxes  where  mail 
users  would  write  zip  codes,  according  to  Dr. 
James  C.  Armstrong,  a  former  postal  official 
who  left  to  become  corporate  planning  man- 
ager of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Armstrong  said  the  Postal  Service  could 
encourage  the  public  to  use  these  envelopes 
by  charging  lower  postage  if  they  are  used. 
The  standard-size  envelopes  and  uniform 
zip  codes  could  easily  be  read  by  relatively 
inexpensive  machines,  Armstrong  said. 

Merrill  A.  Hajrden,  a  former  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  executive  vice  president  who  was 
deputy  postmaster  general  in  1971,  said  he 
believes  the  public  would  accept  the  use  of 
such  envelopes  as  readily  as  It  accepted  direct 
long  distance  dialing  using  area  codes.  '"Hie 
present  mechanization  (in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice) Is  so  costly  because  of  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization," Hayden  said. 

Wise,  the  new  research  director,  said  he 
does  not  believe  the  public  would  accept  such 
a  system.  But  the  Postal  Service  has  never 
asked  the  public,  which  is  apparently  be- 
lieved to  be  more  willing  to  accept  poor  serv- 
ice and  spirallng  costs  that  far  exceed  the 
inflation  rate.  . 

For  reasons  he  has  not  spelled  out,  Ballar 
believes  postal  mechani^tlon  has  gone  about 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  "Returns  from  mech- 
anization are  getting  harder  and  more  ex- 
pensive to  realize  and  will  probably  be  less 
significant  in  the  future  than  In  recent 
years. "  he  has  said. 

Bailar's  solution  is  far  from  clear.  He  has 
been  trying  to  reduce  costs  by  cutting  service 
and  questioning  whether  Saturday  deliveries 
of  home  deliveries  are  necessary.  But  Bailar's 
cuts  have  not  made  a  dent  In  the  postal 
budget,  and  It  is  doubtful  that  the  way  to 
win  back  customers  lost  because  of  poor 
service  is  to  cut  service  still  fvirther. 

"Ballar  is  using  the  financial  crisis  as  a 
coverup  for  his  own  inability  to  manage  the 
enterprise,"  says  a  member  of  postal  man- 
agement. "The  real  problem  is  the  place  Is 
being  run  terribly.  You  can't  put  your  flnger 
on  what  Ballar  is  doing." 

A  PROFIT  MOTIVE 

Many  postal  critics  believe  the  agency 
should  be  retiwned  to  the  status  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  so  that  It  will  be  accountable 
to  the  public  through  its  elected  leaders.  The 
present  system,  with  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral accountable  to  a  faceless  board  of  gover- 
nors, does  have  drawbacks. 

But  a  return  to  the  old  patronage  system 
Is  not  the  solution.  "The  fact  that  the  Postal 
Service  hasn't  worked  out  doesn't  mean  the 
concept  was  a  mistake.  It  means  you  have  to 
have  people  who  can  execute  it.  Obviously 
that  has  not  been  done,"  said  Murray  Com- 
arow.  a  former  postal  official  who  wrote  the 
Kappel    Commission   report. 

A  private  company  that  Is  mismanaged 
will  lose  customers  and  go  out  of  business. 
It  Is  this  threat — and  the  promise  of  profits 
If  the  company  does  well — that  keeps 
managers  of  private  enterprises  on  their  toes. 
Despite  the  talk  of  businesslike  operations, 
the  Postal  Service  has  no  such  incentive. 
Ballar  will  receive  hia  $63,000-a-year  salary 
regardless  of  how  long  it  takes  for  the  mall 
to  get  through. 

If  the  development  of  efficient  telephone 
service  is  any  guide.  Introducing  the  profit 
motive  to  postal  operations  may  be  the  only 
way  to  obtain  good  service  at  reasonable  cost. 
Toward  this  end,  the  President's  Council  on 
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Wage  and  Price  Stability,  which  monitors  the 
Impact  of  government  poUcles  on  inflation, 
has  proposed  allowing  private  companies  to 
deliver  the  mail. 

This  would  not  mean  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  abolished.  The  agency  would  con- 
tinue to  service  those  areas  the  private  com- 
panies did  not  want  to  service — presumably 
rural  areas  where  distances  between  delivery 
points  make  mail  service  luiprofitable.  Those 
areas  served  by  the  companies — which  might 
continue  to  rely  on  the  Poetal  Service  for 
traiLsportatlon  of  mall  between  cities — pre- 
sumably woiild  receive  better  mall  service. 
In  addition,  the  companies  might  develop  in- 
novations to  speed  the  mails. 

The  Postal  Service  argues  that  allowing 
competition  would  only  increase  costs.  It 
says  the  proposal  would  create  duplication 
and  give  the  most  profitEible  business  to 
private  companies  while  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  left  with  the  rtiral  areas.  This 
argument  seems  to  be  considerably  weak- 
ened by  the  example  of  the  effects  of  com- 
petition in  delivery  of  parcels,  where  the 
Postal  Service  does  not  have  a  monopoly. 

The  Postal  Service's  private  competitor, 
UPS,  has  been  able  to  offer  quicker,  more  re- 
liable and  more  damage-free  service  at  lower 
cost  than  the  Postal  Service.  It  has  done  this 
while  paying  taxes  to  the  government  and 
profits  to  Its  shareholders.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice pays  no  taxes  and  receives  subsidies  from 
the  government. 

The  Postal  Service  says  UPS  cannot  be  used 
for  comparison  purposes  because  it  skims  the 
cream  off  the  parcel  business  by  only  serving 
businesses.  It  is  true  that  most  UPS  packages 
come  from  companies  rather  than  private 
Individuals.  But  it  is  also  true  that  UPS  de- 
livers to  every  comer  of  the  nation  (except 
in  those  states  where  regulatory  authori- 
ties have  not  permitted  It  to  operate). 

Throwing  the  mails  open  to  private  enter- 
prise raises  a  string  of  questions.  What  would 
be  the  relationship  between  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  private  companies?  Who  would 
regulate  the  companies?  How  would  postal 
customers  be  assured  of  deliveries  regardless 
of  which  entity  may  be  serving  them? 

The  answers  are  no  better  defined  than 
the  shape  of  the  Bell  System  could  be  vlstial- 
Ized  when  Alexander  Oraham  Bell  invented 
the  telephone.  But  if  capitalism  has  given 
America  good  telephone  service,  there  is  no 
reason  why  It  cannot  also  produce  good  mall 
service. 


WE  QUESTION  ATOMIC  JUDGMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion says  it  is  essential  to  have  additional 
enriched  uranium  capacity  by  1983,  or  we 
lose  a  major  part  of  our  foreign  market 
while  restricting  domestic  consumption 
as  well.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  been  supplied  with  facts 
which  prove  expansion  of  the  existing 
Goodyear  plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
would  be  much  less  expensive  than  con- 
struction of  a  completely  new  facility, 
contemplated  by  the  administration  for 
Dothan.  Ala.  The  independent  General 
Accounting  Office  also  recommended  an 
Ohio  facility  expansion  over  the  Alabama 
plan  due  to  the  cost  factors  involved. 

Given  the  obvious  advantages  of  ex- 
pansion of  Government-owned  gaseous 
dififusion  facilities,  the  Portsmouth  Times 
recently  questioned  the  administration's 
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judgmmt  in  supporting  construction  of 
a  new  privately  owned  and  o(perated 
plant  for  this  purpose.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial  on  this  most  pressing  and  im- 
portant issue: 

We  Question  Atomic  Judgment 

At  this  time  it  is  quite  obvious  to  everyone 
that  our  nation  is  well  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery from  the  recent  recession  that  created 
liardship  far  the  working  person  and  busi- 
ness alike. 

It  also  appears  that  the  inflationary  ^iral 
which  many  think  caused  the  recession  may 
now  be  confined  to  reasonable  limits. 

President  Oerald  Ford's  administration 
may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
covery: it  Is  difficult  to  say  at  this  time. 

President  Ford  has  made  some  exceUent, 
difficult,  decisions.  However,  we  can  also  say 
that  there  is  ample  reason  to  question  the 
Judgment  of  the  administration  when  we 
examine  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
President. 

For  instance,  we  must  question  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  on  nuclear  fuel 
production;  since  time  and  money  are  such 
critical  factors. 

President  Ford  has  asked  Congress  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  new  gaseous  diffu- 
sion production  faculty  in  Dothan,  Ala.,  by 
private  enterprise.  The  President's  plan  calls 
for  the  United  States  government  to  guar- 
antee the  Investment  by  private  enterprise 
and  further  to  guarantee  a  profit  return  on 
that  investment. 

If  this  Is  President  F>ord's  interpretation 
of  private  enterprise,  there  Is  a  very  real  rea- 
son for  questioning  his  Judgment. 

More  and  more  experts,  including  the 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  as 
weU  as  nuclear  fuel  users,  state  that  the 
Dothan  plant  should  not  be  authorized. 
They  contend  that  the  required  added  pro- 
duction shoiUd  be  provided  by  buUdlng  an 
add-on  facility  to  the  already  existing  nu- 
clear fuel  plant  In  Pike  County,  near  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  experts  contend  that  the  add-on  fa- 
cility can  be  in  production  mcH-e  quickly, 
wUl  cost  less  money  to  construct;  and  wlU 
produce  nuclear  fuel  at  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer.  In  addition,  control  of  critical 
atomic  fuel  wUl  be  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment. And,  of  course,  the  government  wlU 
continue  to  receive  the  profits  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  plant. 

We  In  Southern  Ohio  do  not  doubt  the 
opinion  of  the  experts.  Everything  consid- 
ered, we  do  question  the  Judgment  of  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  this  matter,  and  we  suggest 
that  he  take  another  look  at  nuclear  fuel 
production  and  all  the  ramifications  In- 
volved. 

If  the  present  position  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration in  nuclear  fuel  production  is 
indicative  of  the  Judgment  the  administra- 
tion uses  in  solving  other  national  problems, 
we  are  indeed  unfortunate  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  ruled  off  the  Ohio  primary. 

If  you  haven't  expressed  your  opinion  on 
the  add-on  plant  versus  the  Dothan  facility, 
it  Isn't  too  late  to  write  to  President  Ford. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA,  94TH  CON- 
GRESS, 2D  SESSION— PART  IV 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda§,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  sixth  and 
final  part  of  the  Congressional  Black 
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Caucus  legislative 
slon  of  the  94th 
the  second  half  of 
position  on  foreign  afflairs : 

FORKICN 


agenda  for  the  2d  ses- 

Contress.  This  contains 

he  caucus  agenda 


Ai'rA:xs — Pakt  2 


"Detente"  entaUs  thj  search  for  a  more 
constructive    relational  Ip    with    the    Soviet 


Union.    If   pursued    In 


mutual   restraint,  dSteate  can  provide  the 


motivation  to  regulate 
new  modes  of  conduct 
transform  the  pattern 


an   environment   of 


differences,  establish 

and,  qtilte  possibly, 

it  relations  from  one 


of  confrontation  and  campetltlon  to  one  of 
compromise  and  ooope: -atlon.  Recent  global 
changes  In  attitude  hive  made  a  poUcy  of 
openness,  reasonablene  js  and  responslblUty 
necessary  while  makln;  open  and  declared 
hoetlUty  unthinkable. 

Each  country  has  th^  nuclear  capacity  to 
we  know  It  so  that 
faUure  to  co-exist  peacefully  risks  mankind's 
survival.  U.S.  mllltaiy  and  InteUlgence 
spending  far  exceeds  th  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  credible  deterrent  and  adequate  de- 
fense against  aggressloi^. 

The  Caucus  support^  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SAI^T)  as  a  most  sane 
alternative  to  massive  and  successive  build- 
ups-of  strategic  arms.  I  As  suggested  by  the 
SALT  I  agreement  and  the  Vladivostok  prin- 
ciples, the  overall  bUaieral  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  th4  U.S.S.R.  will  be  less 
stable  If  strategic  balance  Is  sought  through 
unrestrained  competltilve  programs.  The 
Caucus  therefore  supports  efforts  for  prog- 
ress on  a  SALT  n  acco^  on  the  assumption 
that  "detente"  must  bb  pursued  as  an  on- 
going process  and  not  hts  a  permanent  con- 
dition, j 

Partisan  semantic  games  which  discount 
the  term  "detente"  shojild  not  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  the  basld  goal  of  transforming 
the  patterns  of  relations  from  one  of  con- 
frontation and  competition  to  one  of  com- 
promise and  cooperatloi. 

Several  major  International  Issues  encour- 
age the  continuation  tkad  promotion  of  de- 
tente. Emerging  Interiatlonal  problems  of 
resources,  the  envlroniment,  energy,  seabeds. 
population  and  food  a^e  some  of  these  vital 
concerns. 

TTNITED  KATION8  AND  AlOiJAI.  COOPERATION 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  Institutional 
pillar  of  International  cooperation  and  con- 
cUlatlon.  We  should  not  abandon  the  UJI. 
because  Its  democratlzaplon  has  ended  Amer- 
ican and  western  hegelnony.  Ways  must  be 
found  to  play  a  consljructlve,  nonconfron- 
tational  role  In  the  United  Nations  and  its 
afliUated  Institutions.    1 

We  strongly  oppose  phe  Administration's 
decision  not  to  participate  in  the  UJI.  Decade 
Against  Racism  In  retaliation  for  the  General 
Assembly  vote  linking  Elonlsm  with  racism. 
As  the  principal  vlctlmfc  of  racism  through- 
out the  world,  blacks  can  never  condone  this 
Administration  decision  and  will  work  for  Its 
reversal.  I 

The  Caucus  further  oelieves  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  fully 
meet  their  financial  obligations  to  UNESCO, 
the  first  and  only  spqclallzed  U.N.  agency 
to  appoint  an  African  ^  Its  director  general. 
Tne  tJNESCO  ExecutlvejBoard  has  taken  con- 
crete action  to  correct]  one  of  the  key  de- 
cisions at  the  1974  Oeieral  Conference — the 
blocking  of  Israel's  reqi  lest  to  Join  the  Euro- 
pean regional  group — ttiat  led  to  the  cutoff 
of  American  contrlbutK  ns. 

Additionally,  we  urgi>  the  Administration 
not  to  withdraw  from  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (1LO).  Such  punitive 
actions  and  notlficatldns  of  Intentions  to 
withdraw  contravene  he  stated  U.S.  sup- 
port for  universality  l:i  International  orga- 
nizations. 

NIW  rNTERNATIONAl ,  ECONOMIC   ORDER 

A  central  focus  of  An  lerlcan  foreign  policy 
mtist  be  the  drive  to  iclileve  a  new  world 
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economic  order.  An  Important  first  step  in 
this  direction  would  be  the  United  States 
adoption  of  the  final  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Seventh  Special  session.  This  reso- 
lution provides  for  a  reordering  of  global  eco- 
nomic relations  to  assiire  Just  and  stable 
prices  for  primary  commodities.  We  must 
also  Implement  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States. 

The  current  system  of  International  trade 
based  on  a  free  market  system  must  be  sub- 
stantially revised  because  it  has  not  served 
the  Interests  of  the  developing  coiuitrles. 
The  Group  of  77  is  advocating  an  Integrated 
commodity  scheme  for  10  primary  products 
that  will  include  multiple  buffer  stock  and  a 
common  fund.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  mecha- 
nism, which  can  coexist  with  a  series  of  com- 
modity agreements  such  as  those  for  coffee, 
tin  and  cocoa  will  go  far  to  assure  stable  and 
fair  prices  for  their  exports. 

While  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  through  the  ongoing 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff 
and  Trade  (GATT)  are  useful,  they  will  not 
go  far  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  most  of  which  obtain  85- 
90  percent  of  their  foreign  exchange  reserves 
from  export  earning  from  raw  materials. 

It  Is  crucial  also  that  the  power  of  miUtl- 
natlonal  corporations  to  disrupt  foreign  eco- 
nomic systems  and  distort  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, thereby  causing  both  unemployment  and 
Inflation,  be  cvirbed.  Congress  should  support 
the  United  Nations  in  Its  current  Intensive 
Investigation  of  the  Impact  of  multinational 
corporations  and  should  seriously  consider 
supporting  proposals  designed  to  provide  for 
Information  sharing,  joint  bargaining,  com- 
mon tax  and  whatever  other  means  are 
needed  to  protect  their  resources  from  In- 
vasion of  the  multinationals. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  world's  richest 
nation  must  increase  the  percentage  of  Its 
gross  national  product  reserved  for  economic 
assistance.  At  present,  the  United  States  aUo- 
cates  approximately  0.23  percent  of  Its  GNP 
for  ofBclal  development  assistance,  far  below 
the  minimum  target  of  0.7  percent.  This  can 
be  accomplished  In  large  measure  by  re- 
ordering priorities  between  economic  and 
military  assistance.  It  Is  inexcusable  that  In 
fiscal  1976  the  Administration  requested  over 
three  times  as  much  for  military  assistance 
to  the  Middle  East  ($1,863  bUUon)  as  It  did 
for  food  and  nutrition  aid  throughout  the 
world  ($623.0  million) . 

The  Caucus  opposes  the  three -fold  in- 
crease in  foreign  military  sales  In  recent 
years,  and  register  our  dismay  about  the 
United  States'  status  as  the  principal  arms 
merchant  of  the  world,  a  development  which 
can  only  be  viewed  as  completely  incon- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  stated 
goal  of  peaceful  dispute  settlement. 

We  strongly  oppose  any  effort  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  punish  nations  who  do  not 
vote  with  the  U.S.  In  International  forums 
by  delaying,  reducing  or  eliminating  foreign 
assistance  to  such  countries. 

Most  Importantly,  economic  assistance 
programs  shotUd  not  be  politicized.  The 
Congress  passed  legislation  In  1975  to  de- 
politlclze  food  aid  which  specifically  stated 
that  80  percent  of  all  food  assistance  must 
go  to  the  poorest  nations. 

Funds  that  help  to  meet  the  demand  for 
food  must  be  established.  Priorities  must  be 
set  that  provide  funds  to  encourage  self- 
help.  Our  current,  misdirected  economic 
priorities  see  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  de- 
fense while  pitifully  little  Is  expended  in 
stimulating  the  production  of  world  food. 
We  must  acknowledge  and  accept  the  re- 
sjjonslbUlty  placed  upon  us  throiigh  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  the  Eradication  of 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  authorized  by  the 
World  Pood  Conference. 

Accepting  this  declaration  means  several 
things.  We  must  stimulate  International  co- 
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cq>eratlon  toward  the  most  rational  use  oC 
the  world's  land  resources.  We  must  stimu- 
late fertilizer  and  pesticide  aid  programs. 
We  must  Increase  U.S.  grain  assistance  to 
lesser  developed  countries  over  the  6  million 
tons  projected  for  FY  1977.  This  nation  can 
more  easUy  afford  such  aid.  A  globed  infor- 
mation and  early  warning  system  on  food 
and  agriculture  m\ist  also  be  established. 
The  current  food  crisis  can  be  traced,  to  a 
large  degree,  to  the  lack  of  advance  Infor- 
mation on  agricultural  and  market  condi- 
tions. America  must  respond  favorably  to 
the  demands  placed  upon  her  by  the  World 
Pood  Conference  and  the  so-caUed  "Rlght- 
to-Pood"  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  393.  We 
must  facUltate  the  efforts  of  aU  countries 
to  work  few  food  relief,  funding  of  agricul- 
tural development,  and  the  establishment 
of  food  reserves. 

INTELLIGENCE  OPERATIONS 

We  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  InteUlgence  and 
urge  the  establishment  of  a  permanent.  In- 
dependent oversight  committee,  a  commit- 
tee which  should  have  prior  knowledge  of 
aU  major  covert  actions.  Since  active  in- 
volvement in  clandestine  operations  can 
force  analysis  to  be  sUenced  for  policy  needs, 
certain  present  functions  of  the  CIA  should 
be  divided  >nd  a  separate  espionage  (human 
InteUlgencfe)/ clandestine  c^eratlons  agency 
be  formed. 

We  caU  for  the  establishment  of  a  central 
research  and  analysis  faculty  to  provide  ob- 
jective assessments  of  national  seciirlty  data 
to  Congress  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  This  ought  to  be  a  separate  organi- 
zation, not  linked  to  any  policy  maker  other 
than  the  President  and  as  free  from  other  > 
mstltutlonal  bias  as  possible.  Although  CIA 
covert  and  subversive  activities  should 
rightfuUy  be  condemned  and  terminated. 
Its  research  and  analysis  functions  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
InteUlgence  community. 

Possible  violations  of  the  law  by  InteUl- 
gence agency  employees  or  agents  shoiUd  be 
fuUy  Investigated  and.  If  necessary,  prose- 
cuted by  the  Department  of  J\istlce.  No 
agency  should  have  the  right  or  capabUlty  to 
bar  Investigation  or  prosecution.  In  addi- 
tion to  criminal  penalties,  there  must  bo 
provision  for  civil  liability  for  abuses  of  au- 
thority. 

If  America  has  been  Involved  In  covert  ac- 
tions which  generated  democracy,  freedom 
and  Justice  around  the  world,  we  might  ar- 
rive at  different  conclusions.  But  America 
clearly  cannot  justify  continued  covert  ac- 
tion on  grounds  that  we  foster  and  develop 
democracy  around  the  world. 

OPEN  POLICY 

While  our  Interest  In  foreign  policy  encom- 
passes global  concerns,  our  principal  Interest 
Is  In  VB.  relations  with  Africa,  the  Carib- 
bean and  other  states  In  the  Black  world. 

Our  general  purpose  Is  to  give  broader 
vlslbUlty  to  and  hopefuUy  greater  under- 
standing of  the  perspective  of  these  coun- 
tries on  foreign  poUcy  questions,  as  weU  as  to 
hlghUght  those  occasions  when  ihe  VS.  in- 
terests converge  vrith  those  of  the  Black  na- 
tions. Most  Importantly,  we  hope  to  be  a  per- 
sistent voice  for  morality  and  Justice  without 
loss  of  strength  and  honor  In  our  foreign 
relations. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  the 
policy  of  rapprochem,?nt  must  not  be  lim- 
ited solely  to  Russia.  The  poUcy  with  respect 
to  other  socialist  countries  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  It  Is  most  particularly 
vital  to  intensify  ties  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and  the  nations 
of  Indochina  (especially  North  and  South 
Vietnam) . 

The  pillars  of  the  Caucus  foreign  policy 
position  wUl  be: 

to  press  for  recognition  of  the  need  to 
forge  new  relations  with  the  developing 
countries   in   the   contemporary   setting  of 
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global  interdependence  wtilch  differs  most 
markedly  from  the  post-war  world. 

to  stress  the  need  for  a  more  open  foreign 
policy  declElon-maklng  process  that  involves 
consultation  with  Congress  at  the  earUest 
stages  and  restraint  upon  the  InteUlgence 
community. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA,  94TH  CON- 
GRESS. 2D  SESSION— PART  V 


Hon.  Yyonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Record  the 
5th  part  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  legislative  agenda  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress.  Included  here- 
in is  the  agenda  first  half  of  the  section 
on  foreign  affairs: 

Foreign  Atfauls 

Th©  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  as  the 
nation's  highest  ranking  body  of  African- 
descended  elected  officials  and  the  only  body 
of  black  persons  having  access  to  data  at 
every  level  of  government  and  the  one  with 
the  greatest  capacity  to  Infiuence  foreign  pol- 
icy, has  an  obligation  to  exercise  leadership 
and  initiative  In  the  conduct  of  International 
affairs.  We  must  provide  direction  for  Amer- 
ica's International  relations  through  exer- 
cising political  leverage  at  the  legislative  and 
executive  levels,  thereby  providing  account- 
ability for  black  people  in  America. 

More  generally,  the  Caucus  should  also 
provide  this  poUtlcal  leverage  and  account- 
ability for  people  of  African  descent  world- 
wide within  the  governmental  structure  of 
one  of  the  world's  superpowers.  This  Inter- 
nationalist view  Is  central  to  maximizing 
black  influence  In  and  benefits  from  Interna- 
tional policy  decisions.  We  must  promote  the 
exchange  of  Ideas,  education,  culture  and 
technology  between  blacks  and  people  with 
whom  we  do  not  yet  have  substantial  or  satis- 
factory relations. 

Encompassed  within  our  concern  are  the 
Issues  of  poUcy  toward  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  Asia 
as  well  as  detente,  the  United  Nations  and 
global  cooperation,  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order,  U.S.  Intelligence  activities  and 
congressional  oversight  of  foreign  poUcy. 

AFRICA 

A  more  positive  policy  toward  Africa  Is  a 
priority.  Contrary  to  popular  notion,  our  pol- 
icy has  not  been  one  of  neglect,  but  rather 
one  of  selective  Intervention  into  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  African  nations  coupled  with 
a  policy  of  covert  and  overt  support  for  the 
oppressive  colonial  white  minority  regimes 
in  southern  Africa.  The  Infamous  National 
Security  Council  Memorandum  39  described 
the  policy  "tUt"  toward  the  racist  white  gov- 
ernments which  Is  a  policy  reality  despite 
denials  by  U.S.  officials. 

Past  and  present  American  actions  sup- 
port the  reality  of  tills  "tUt"  toward  the 
regimes  In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  untU 
recently  In  the  so-caUed  Portuguese  "over- 
seas territories,"  Including  Mozambique. 
Angola  and  Guinea  Bissau.  According  to 
UJJ.  documents,  U.S.  suppUes  and  materiels 
Including  napalm  were  utilized  by  the  Portu- 
guese during  their  wars  against  African  lib- 
eration In  Mozambique,  Angola  and  Guinea 
Bissau.  These  supplies  often  were  funneled 
through  the  NATO  connection.  The  fact  Is 
further  evidenced  by  billions  of  doUars  worth 
of  U.S.  private  Investments  In  the  RepubUc 
of  South  Africa  alone.  Consistent  U.S.  sup- 
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port  for  South  Africa  in  the  United  Nations, 
particularly  within  the  Security  CiouncU,  Is 
a  matter  of  record. 

A  1966  UJ7.  resolution  terminated  South 
Africa's  mandate  over  the  territcHy  of 
NanUbla.  South  Africa's  abUlty  to  flaunt  in- 
ternational law  and  mft^nt^^^n  domination 
over  Namibia  is  scandalous,  a  situation  that 
could  not  persist  but  for  the  acqiileecence  of 
the  United  States  and  other  major  western 
trading  partners. 

More  recently,  more  than  30  mlUion  doUars 
were  funneled  by  the  CIA  Into  Angola  to 
support  rival  groups  In  opposition  to  the 
MPLA,  subsequent  victor  and  governing  party 
In  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola.  Aftor  the 
American  faUure  In  Angola,  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  began  Issu- 
ing ominous  threats  about  U.S.  contingencies 
m  the  event  of  further  "Cuban  interven- 
tion" in  Africa.  These  threats  have  the  effect 
of  aligning  the  U.S.  squarely  In  the  defense 
of  the  lUegal  Smith  regime  In  Zimbabwe. 
whose  recalcitrance  and  opposition  to  ma- 
jority rule  has  pushed  African  nationalist 
aspirations  to  armed  struggle. 

Kissinger's  stated  "new  poUcy  toward 
Africa,"  announced  last  September  In  New 
York,  has  the  danger  of  being  used  as  a 
smoke-screen  for  inalntenanc«  of  the  statiis 
quo.  This  Is  true  particularly  with  respect 
to  southern  Africa  as  opposing  needs  of 
African  nationalism  and  perceived  VS.  poUt- 
lcal and  economic  Interests,  wlilch  center 
around  sGpnortofSouth  Africa,  continue  on 
a  coUlslon  cours^T'^Jie  Caucus  believes  that 
a  policy  wiUch  tru«  supports  majority  nUe 
and  self-determination  and  a  continent  free 
of  great  power  rivalry  is  of  the  highest 
priority. 

To  that  end.  the  Caucus  caUs  for  an  end 
to  belUgerent  and  dangerous  threats  by  VS. 
officials  against  Cuba.  No  authority  compa- 
rable to  the  Rio  Treaty  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere exists  to  legitimize  U.S.  unUateral 
"policemen  activity"  on  the  African  conti- 
nent. A  more  positive  approach  to  relations 
Is  advocated  with  black  African  nations  with 
which  there  Is  a  growing  economic  depend- 
ency particularly  for  strategic  minerals. 
This  Includes  Increased  levels  of  concessional 
foreign  assistance,  higher  aid  levels  to  In- 
''ternatlonal  organizations  which  provide  ed- 
ucational, health,  social  welfare,  and  tech- 
nical services  to  the  continent,  and  support 
for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  I3evelopment  (UNCTAD)  proposals 
geared  to  help  ameUorate  adverse  terms  of 
trade  and  to  ensure  basic  economic  security 
against  shortfalls  In  export  earnings,  food 
shortages,  and  natural  disasters.  In  this  Ught, 
the  Caucus  supports  forthcoming  efforts  at 
UNCTAD  rv  in  Nairobi  to  develop  workable 
commodity  agreement  guidelines  and  other 
measures. 

There  are  several  very  specific  legislative 
proposals  which  we  endorse.  We  support  the 
African  Development  Fund  and  urge  that 
the  size  of  that  fund  be  Increased  to  match 
the  pressing  need  for  development  capital 
In  that  continent's  developing  nations.  We 
also  strongly  believe  that  disaster  aid  should 
be  Immediately  forthcoming  for  Angola,  a 
country  which  has  been  devastated  by  clvU 
war. 

The  Caucus  endorses  the  World  Bank's 
multlblUlon  doUar  corporate  redevelopment 
program  for  the  Sahel.  We  also  consider  It 
vital  that  Congress  pass  legislation  prohibit- 
ing tax  credits  for  holdings  by  American  com- 
panies In  Namibia.  f 

The  Byrd  Amendment,  which  permits  im- 
portation of  Rhodeslan  chrome  in  violation 
of  United  Nations  sanctions  against  that 
country's  Ulegal  regime  must  be  repealed. 

FlnaUy,  out  of  concern  over  the  expand- 
ing club  of  nuclear  powers,  we  oppose  the 
provision  of  technology  and  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  nuclear  materials  to  any  country 
that  has  not  signed  tbf  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation treaty.  This  Includes  South  Africa. 
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Middle  East:  We  sopptxt  a  new  Initiative 
to  achieve  peace  in  tiM  Middle  Bast.  This 
Initiative  must  be  aimed  at  reaching  a  poUt- 
lcal settlement  that  Is  based  on  mutual 
recognition  of  IsraeU  and  Palestinian  rights. 
Israel's  right  to  exist  must  be  undeniable 
and  this  nation  has  a  continuing  obligation 
to  help  Israel  survive  as  a  Jewish  state  In 
peace  and  dignity.  Any  UJ3.  aid  must  be  un- 
conditional and  must  not  be  \ised  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  manipulate  or  control  Israel's  {<»'- 
elgn  poUcy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Caucus  believes 
that  Israel  must  recognize  that  the  Pales- 
tlnlan  question  Is  essentially  a  political  one. 
The  avoidance  of  the  question  of  providing 
for  homeland  for  displaced  Palestinians 
can  only  lead  to  another  war  where  casu- 
alties wlU  no  doubt  l>e  far  more  devastating 
tlian  In  any  previous  conflict.  We  t>elieve 
that  on  the  Palestinian  side,  the  notion  of 
replacing  Israel  with  a  secular  state  must  tw 
completely  abandoned.  The  road  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  must  run  both  ways. 

Latin  America:  Since  the  days  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  United  States  has  consid- 
ered Latin  America  to  be  an  area  of  the  world 
In  which  It  has  an  abiding  "special  Interest." 
Persons  of  Latin  American  descent  make  up 
this  nation's  second-largest  minority  and  a 
substantial  percentage  of  Latin  Americans 
share  a  black  heritage.  In  spite  of  the  U.S. 
"special  interest"  in  the  area,  dictatorships 
and  repressive  governments  are  becoming  the 
order  of  the  day,  frequently  thanks  to  VS. 
support.  Moreover,  governments  In  Latin 
America  that  attempt  to  rapidly  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  their  people  often 
suffer  de  facto  economic  boycotts  by  the  UjS. 
Itself  and  by  those  Institutions  dominated  by 
this  country,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Llkevrise,  though  paying  lip  service  to  the 
concept  of  transfer  of  technology  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  hemisphere,  the  U.S. 
has  not  adopted  meaningful  poUcles  and  pro- 
grams to  Implement  this  concept.  In  a  simi- 
lar vein,  whUe  talking  loudly  about  Its 
commitment  to  opening  our  own  markets 
to  products  of  the  developing  nations  south 
of  us,  particularly,  Mexico,  we  have  enacted 
trade  laws  and  followed  Implementation 
policies  which  essentlaUy  bring  about  the 
opposite  effect.  The  Caucus  supports,  con- 
sistent with  the  United  Nations'  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  mean- 
ingful legislation  on  trade,  technology  trans- 
fer, and  general  econranlc  assistance  de- 
signed to  promote — In  a  context  of  increas- 
ing democracy — the  rapid  development 
standard  of  Uvlng  Improvement  of  Latin 
America. 

The  Caucus  also  supports  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  legislation  and/or  executive 
agreements  with  countries  like  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia  for  the  purpose 
of  countering  Increasing  levels  of  Ullclt  traf- 
fic In  narcotics  to  the  U.S.,  especially  cocaine 
and  heroin,  originating  In  those  countries. 

Coribbean.-  Some  of  our  closest  neighbors, 
those  in  the  Caribbean  are  nonetheless 
among  the  most  victimized  and  neglected  In 
terms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Notably  Cuba 
and  Panama  are  not  neglected.  Several  have 
even  been  past  victims  of  U.S.  military  Inter- 
vention as  part  of  an  outdated  "Big  Stick" 
poUcy.  Today  the  island  countries  sxilfer  a 
numlier  of  problems  typical  to  those  Of  de- 
veloping countries  elsewhere.  Illiteracy,  low 
Income  levels,  health  and  malnutrition  prob- 
lems, unstable  export  earnings,  trade  deficits. 
Inadequate  capital,  and  tourism  which  In 
some  respects  Is  a  mixed  blessing. 

The  Caucus  supports  Increased  cobces- 
slonal  aid  levels,  commodity  agreements  with 
these  prijnary  producers,  and  generalized 
tariff  preferences.  Moreover,  we  support  non- 
discriminatory treatment  for  refugees  from 
Haiti  as  weU  as  for  those  from  Cuba.  We  also 
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support  the  speedy  negotiation 
ble  Panama  Canal  Trea1|y 
considers  the  territorial 
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TAX  JUSTICE 
GATHERS 


HON.  HERBERT 


or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintr  >duce  my  bill,  H.R. 
10219,  which  allows  inaivlduals  who  rent 
their  principal  residence  to  deduct  from 
Federal  income  taxes,  their  share  of  local 
property  taxes  incluqed  in  their  rent. 
Interest  in  this  concept  is  growing;  the 
bill  now  has  43  cosponsors.  Also,  a  recent 
article  in  Apartment  \Afe  magazine  ex- 
plains the  bill  in  clear 'and  simple  ten&s. 
At  this  point,  I  woulc 
article  in  the  Record 
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Do   You  Know   You 
Taxes  Wrra  Your 
Do  Not  Know;  And 
I.OW  You  Tax 
But  there's  a  new 
would  give  you  an  even 
In  that  big  fat  rent 
month   is  an  exp>ense 
know    about — property 
much  as  25  to  30  percent 
go    for   taxes.    Yet 
own — your    apartment, 
same  income  tax  breaks 
As  the  tax  system  now 
can  deduct   the   amoun 
they  pay  each  year  from 
tax.  But  the  system  is 
Your  landlord  gets  a  bill 
emment,   then  divides 
along  to  you  In  your 
break — not  you.  But,  ol 
one  paying  the  money. 
tax  break. 

In  addition  to  not 
you  should  have,  you're 
as  a  taxpayer.  Traditionally, 
ers  have  been  looked  dow  n 
borhoods  as  not  carrylnj; 
the  tax  load.  In  fact, 
should  know  better — do^i 
taxpayers.  Recently,  in 
of  apartment  children  to 
away,  one  mayor 
the  city  pay  for  busing 
ers  even  farther  away 

THERE   OUGHT   T<  i 

A   new   law   being 
would  change  this 
Bentially,  this  House  bll 
IRS  code  to  recognize  yoi  i 
ers  and  give  you  the  sami  i 
owners. 

The  national  property 
as   proposed  by 
Harris   of    Virginia,    wodld 
When  you  get  your  leas* 
notified  of  the  total  ren 
what  part  of  that  amoujit 
taxes.  Then  at  the  end 
deduct   the    amount 
taxes  from  your  federal 
the  law  passes,  the  IRS 
back  up  your  deduction 

For  example,  your  leasfe 
are  to  pay  $2,400  per  yeai 
per    montn    and    that 
amount  is  for  property 
the  year,  yoxir  property 
$480 — that's  your 
in  a  25  percent  tax 
save  $120  in  federal 
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THE    NEW    LAW    WOULD    BE    GOOD    TOR 
LANDLORDS,   TOO 

Under  the  new  system,  the  landlord  doesn't 
lose  a  thing.  He  doesn't  get  the  property  tax 
deduction,  but  he  doesn't  have  to  Include 
those  taxes  as  Income.  In  fact.  It  could  be 
good  for  landlords:  Tensmts  would  become 
more  aware  of  the  local  politics  of  property 
taxes.  As  the  system  works  now,  city  coun- 
cils have  to  answer  to  only  a  handful  of  land- 
lords when  it  comes  time  to  set  property 
taxes.  Tax  hungry  councilmen  find  it  rela- 
tively easy  to  le&n  on  a  small  group  of  apart- 
ment owners.  But  If  tenants  know  how  much 
they  paid  in  taxes  and  knew  that  rent  hikes 
resulted  from  higher  taxes,  city  councils 
would  have  an  army  of  people — both  tenants 
and  landlords — to  contend  with. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME  TO  WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 

Strong  pressure  from  renters  is  the  only 
way  this  tax  bill  will  ever  become  law — and 
the  only  way  tax  discrimination  against 
renters  wUl  stop.  There  are  no  professional 
lobbyists,  no  organized  pressure  groups  to 
push  this  bill  through — only  individual  rent- 
ers. The  bill  is  In  the  works  right  now,  so 
this  Is  the  time  to  write  yovu-  congressman. 

Let  your  representative  know  you  support 
this  bUl  (House  Bill  #10219) .  A  letter  from  a 
voter  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  ways  to  In- 
fluence the  lawmakers.  You  can  reach  any 
representative  by  writing  to  him  or  her  in 
care  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515.  (While  you're  at  It, 
send  a  carbon  copy  to  Al  Ullman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee at  the  same  address.  He's  the  guy  who 
can  make  or  break  this  bill  while  It's  still 
at  committee  stage.)  Or,  simply  write  "I 
agree"  on  the  margin  of  this  page,  tear  it 
out  and  send  It. 

IT   IS    A    SIMPLE    TWO-STEP    PROCESS 

Your  landlord  will  notify  you,  in  your 
lease,  of  the  amount  of  property  taxes  you 
pay. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  deduct  this  amount 
from  your  federal  Income  tax. 
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HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
H.  Herthum  of  Palm  Springs,  Fla..  has 
written  a  poem,  "Psalm  1976,"  which  I 
believe  to  be  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  upcoming  Bicentennial  and  I 
would  like  to  make  this  poem  available 
to  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

PSALM    1976 

America!   America!   How  great  will  be  thy 

name 
America!    America!   You   have    the    fruited 

plain 
But  now  oh  country!  hear  this  call 
My  power  shall  come  to  pass  to  one  and  all. 

Your  Pllgrams  came  from  far  and  near 

Your  Pllgrams  came,  no  hate  or  fear 

They  planted  crops  and  built  a  home 

Hoping  never  more  to  roam 

And  then  a  noble  thing  they  did 

All  boasting,  pride  and  es^o  hid 

They   bowed   and   prayed   and   gave   thanks 

to  me, 
For  the  wondrous  way  I  had  set  them  free. 

The  people  came  from  far  and  wide 
To  see  of  truth  did  really  abide 
They  came  and  worked  and  traveled  West 
They  found  a  land  they  loved  the  best. 
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Now  I  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  men 
To  write  a  Constitution  then 
Proclaim  our  rights  and  liberties 
Were  some  of  the  important  keys 
And  let  all  men  their  God  to  see 
Forget  your  Idols — just  worship  Me. 

And  then  came  war,  as  it  always  will 
and  men,  their  blood  they  had  to  spill 
But  people,  or  My  people,  hear  this  now 
George  Washington  was  not  ashamed  to  bow 
And  ask  My  help  to  show  him  how 
The  Delaware  he  did  not  cross  alone 
His  mighty  God  was  on  His  throne 
The  men  at  Valley  Forge  stood  fast 
In  ice  and  snow,  with  hungry  pride 
I  tell  you  now,  I  was  at  their  side. 

But  then,  Alas!  Your  country  came 
to  see  great  sorrow  and  great  shame 
A  man  called  Lincoln  did  proclaim 
that  all  men  be  treated  Just  the  same 
Oh  country!  You  did  fight  and  rage 
But  God  VTTOte  history  on  that  page 
Now  Lincoln,  he  was  great,  that's  very  true 
But,  ni  say  this,  I  was  with  him  too. 

Then  along  you  fly,  oh  country  mine 
You've  started  to  forget  that  I'm  Divine 
You  build  Me  factories  and  airplanes  fine 
Your  corruption,  pollution,  your  liquor  and 

wine 
Have  come  to  be  a  concern  of  mine 
America!    America!    Don't   forget  your  God 

Divine 

Shattered  were  My  ears  one  day 

to  learn  your  children  covild  not  pray 

Oh!  Evil  one!  tread  softly  there 

Because  My  glory,  I  will  not  share 

I've  told  you  My  children  each  and  every  day 

You  should  set  aside  a  time  to  pray. 

Oh!  Listen  My  children,  make  sure  you  hear 
Your  revival  Is  coming  this  very  year 
When  America,  as  one  great  body  wlU  shout 
"Forgive  Us  Lord"  our  sins  are  found  out 
We  w&ut  again  Thy  favor  to  see 
Lord"!  give  us  strength  to  walk  with  Thee 
We  know  the  final  judgement  is  Thine 
and,  always.  Thy  will  be  done — not  mine. 

America!  America!  You've  but  to  look  up  to 

see 
Your  God  Is  coming  to  redeem  his  free 
Make  sure  that  all  Glory  Is  given  to  Me 
America!   America!   God  shed  His  grace  on 

theel 


Amen. 


— John  H.  Herthum. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  26.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  B-1 
bomber  program  was  authorized  by  the 
House  last  week.  Many  questions  were 
raised  concerning  its  military  usefulness, 
cost-eflfectiveness  and  its  Impact  on  the 
environment  and  economy.  An  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  in  the  Senate  to 
delete  all  production  funds  for  the  B-1 
from  the  military  procur^ent  author- 
ization bill  and  there  is  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  B-1  will  again  be  chal- 
lenged in  the  House  during  debate  on 
military  appropriations. 

In  the  April  14,  1976  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Gordon  Adams  has  summarized  suc- 
cinctly the  major  criticisms  of  the  B-1 
bomber  program.  I  commend  his  article 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  consider  its  reasonable  argu- 
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ments  as  a  basis  for  voting  against  the 
B-1  at  the  next  available  opportimity. 
Mr.  Gordon  contends  that  the  B-l's 
economic  impact  "will  be  minimal,  per- 
haps negative"  and  that  "most  States  pay 
out  more  tax  money  toward  the  B-1  than 
they  receive  in  contract  fimds." 

This  is  the  case  for  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  1970-85  life  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. New  York  taxpayers  will  send  $2,- 
576,500,000  from  the  State  in  taxes  for 
the  B-1 ;  $2,040,000,000  worth  of  B-1  con- 
tracts and  sub-contracts  will  be  spent  in 
the  State.  This  means  that  the  B-1  is 
costing  New  York  a  dollar  drain  of  $536,- 
500,000  dollars. 

Another  measure  for  determining  the 
negative  economic  and  social  Impact  of 
the  B-1  on  New  York  State  is  to  com- 
pute how  much  it  costs  to  create  the  jobs 
which  result  from  the  B-1  contracts.  The 
average  annual  B-1  contracts  for  New 
York  will  be  $171,000,000.  These  contracts 
will  yield  an  average  of  3,000  jobs  each 
year.  This  means  that  each  of  the  B-1 
jobs  costs  $57,300  per  year  to  sustain. 
Consider  how  many  nurses  or  teachers 
or  daycare  personnel  could  be  sustained 
on  that  amount.  These  figures  on  the 
economic  impact  of  the  B-1  were  re- 
searched by  ttie  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  using  data  provided  by 
Rockwell  International,  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  B-1. 

I  am  inserting  "The  B-1 :  A  Dissent," 
by  Mr.  Gordan  Adams  of  the  Coimcil  on 
Economic  Priorities,  in  the  Record. 
The  b-1:  A  Dissent 
(By  Gordon  Adams) 

Congress  Is  considering  the  largest  peace- 
time military  budget  in  American  history, 
$113  billion,  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  pressure  of  election-year  rhetoric  and 
warnings  about  estimates  of  the  level  of  So- 
viet defense  spendiug.  It  may  well  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  B-1  strategic  bomber  is  the  single  most 
significant  Item  In  the  budget.  This  year's 
request  of  $1.6  billion  would  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  move  from  research  and  development 
to  production  this  fall.  At  an  officially  pro- 
jected cost  of  $21.4  billion  for  244  of  the 
bombers,  the  B-1  Is  the  costliest  weapons  sys- 
tem ever;  It  may  also  be  one  of  the  least 
necessary 

The  B-1  Is  the  successor  to  the  B-52  as  a 
manned  strategic  bomber,  complementing 
the  Minuteman  (land-based)  and  the  Posei- 
don (sea-based)  missiles  a<s  means  for  deliv- 
ering nuclear  weapons  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  deterring  an  attack. 

Does  the  United  States  need  all  three  sys- 
tems? In  a  nuclear  war,  a  subsonic  bomber 
like  the  B-1  would  arrive  in  enemy  territory 
after  as  many  as  six  exchanges  of  nuclear 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  had  a 
strategic  bomber  for  years  and  relies  on  bal- 
listic missiles  for  Its  deterrent. 

The  B-l's  superiority  over  the  B-52  is  un- 
clear. Its  weight  has  Increased  over  the  five 
years  of  research  and  development  to  the 
point  where  It  Is  little  faster  than  a  rocket- 
assisted  B-52  would  be  at  taking  off  and 
getting  out  from  under  an  enemy  attack. 
The  B-1  Is  designed  to  fly  into  enemy  terri- 
tory close  to  the  ground  (roughly  100  to  300 
feet  above  the  terrain) ,  escaping  enemy  de- 
tection. The  B-52  already  has  some  low-flying 
capability,  and  the  Air  Force  has  proposed 
adapting  it  to  the  point  where  It  can  almost 
match  the  B-1 .  Improved  Soviet  air  defenses, 
however,  could  seriously  limit  the  effective- 
ness of  any  bomber. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  challenged 
the  Air  Force  assertion  that  the  B-1  adds  to 
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United  States  deterrence  or  war-fighting  ca- 
pabilities. The  program  will  have  a  high  price 
tag  for  such  minimal  advantages.  The  Air 
Force  cost  projection  Is  a  low  estimate,  con- 
sidering past  contract  performance.  Overruns 
of  more  than  60  percent  have  already  oc- 
curred In  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. Although  the  Pentagon  and  Rockwell 
International,  the  B-l's  prime  contract<»r,  at- 
tribute most  of  this  to  Inflation,  they  have 
never  given  Congress  or  the  public  the  de- 
tailed cost  Information  that  would  allow  an 
Intelligent  evaluation  of  their  assertion. 

Moreover,  the  projected  cost  is  not  the  cost 
of  the  fuU  system.  It  does  not  Include  the 
B-l's  weapons  or  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  fleet.  The  Air  Force  Is  also 
asking  for  a  new  tanker  whose  primary 
task  wovUd  be  to  refuel  the  B-1.  Estimates 
for  aU  these  items,  added  to  the  projection 
for  the  B-1,  could  bring  the  total  bill  to  over 
$100  billion  during  the  plane's  lifetime. 

Rockwell  is  the  major  beneficiary,  and  it 
labored  long  and  hard  to  win  the  contract 
(now  worth  $1.9  billion),  which  It  got  In 
1970,  and  to  maintain  It. 

Since  1970,  Rockwell  has  lobbied  hard  to 
Increase  support  for  the  B-1,  In  the  face  of 
Congressional  criticism  of  the  cost  control. 
For  example,  the  firm  created  an  Internal 
planning  group,  "Operation  Common  Sense." 
which  spent  the  early  1970's  arranging  local 
programs  to  support  the  B-1  and  targeting 
key  members  of  Congress  for  political  pres- 
sure. Subcontracting  has  also  been  a  major 
focus  of  RockweU's  effort.  Subcontractors 
and  suppliers.  In  48  states,  exceed  5,000. 

Despite  the  subcontracting  effort,  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  B-1  will  be  minimal, 
perhaps  negative.  A  Chase  Econometric  As- 
sociates study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
B-1,  commissioned  by  Rockwell,  shows  that 
other  areas  of  public  expenditure  have  as 
beneficial  an  Impact  on  the  gross  national 
product  as  the  bomber  program.  Moreover, 
contracts  and  subcontracts  follow  the  con- 
centration of  the  aerospace  Industry:  Los 
Angeles;  Seattle;  Evendale,  Ohio,  and  Long 
Island.  As  a  result,  most  states  pay  out  more 
tax  money  toward  the  B-1  than  they  receive 
In  contract  funds. 

The  B-1  does  not  create  new  jobs;  It  only 
shows  their  disappearance  In  the  declining 
aerospace  labor  market.  Almost  any  equiva- 
lent expenditure — housing,  public  works, 
mass  transit — would  create  more  jobs,  since 
these  Industries  are  more  labor  Intensive. 
The  Chase  study  confirms  the  weak  job  Im- 
pact of  the  program.  Since  only  13,000  work- 
ers are  currently  employed  on  the  B-1,  re- 
training and  relocation  aid  would  be  an  Inex- 
pensive alternative. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
authorized  limited  B-r  production  funds,  but 
other  key  votes  In  both  houses  are  neces- 
sary. As  Congress  votes  In  the  coming  weeks. 
It  will  be  making  a  choice  among  priorities; 
real  economic  benefits  for  the  public  versus 
the  most  expensive  weapons  system  In  the 
history  of  man  simply  to  replace  an  aging, 
but  upgradable  strategic  bomber  fleet. 


CATERPILLER  TRACTOR  CO.: 
CORPORATE  SUCCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1976 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  from  Peoria  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  Illinois  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Its  success  is  the  key  to  the  prosperity 
of    our    area,    providing    as    it    does 
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thousands  and  thousands  of  good  jobs 
for  people  of  many  different  trades  and 
professions.  During  the  recent  recession, 
the  sound  business  practices  at  Cat 
meant  that  for  them  there  was  no  re- 
cession, and  so  when  national  unem- 
ployTnent  rates  soared,  the  Peoria  area 
was  blessed  with  virtually  full  employ- 
ment. 

We  are  proud  too,  that  as  a  number  of 
other  multinational  corporations  have 
sadly  allowed  themselves  to  become  in- 
volved with  some  pretty  questionable 
business  practices  abroad.  Caterpillar's 
reputation  has  remained  what  it  has  al- 
ways been — a  company  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity. 

As  I  say,  these  things  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  those  of  us  from  Peoria.  But 
perhaps,  like  the  fact  tiiat  Cat  Is  the  No. 
1  exporting  manufacturer  in  the  coim- 
try,  they  are  not  as  well  known  else- 
where as  they  ought  to  be,  and  so  I  was 
delighted  to  read  a  fine  article  on  Cat- 
erpillar in  the  April  19  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  With  a  strong  second  for 
the  laudatory  comments  in  the  article, 
and  with  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
in  mind,  I  Insert  that  article  to  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record  : 
What  Recession?  A  Leapimc  Catebpillab  Is 
A  WoNSERons  Thinc,  Even  Its  Rivals  Agsee 
(By  Harlan  S.  Byrne) 

Peobia.  III. — Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Is 
known  for  those  bright  yellow  machines  that 
have  been  scraping  and  scooping  up  earth  for 
many  years.  Lately,  Caterpillar's  corporate 
performance  has  been  almost  as  earthshaklng 
as  the  big  machines. 

The  company  has  expanded  and  spent 
heavily  at  a  time  when  most  firms  cut  back. 
And  at  a  time  when  corporate  profits  In  gen- 
eral declined  sharply,  Caterpillar's  profits 
soared. 

In  late  1974,  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
U.S.  recession  In  40  years.  Caterpillar  an- 
nounced a  $1.6  billion  expansion  program  for 
1975-77.  The  program  deubled  the  outlays 
made  In  the  previous  three  years.  Under  it. 
Caterpillar  Is  Increasing  Its  capacity  for 
making  the  larger  and  more  profitable  earth- 
moving  machines  that  are  In  strong  demand 
world-wide.  In  a  bold  move  to  capture  a 
major  share  of  the  truck-engine  market  the 
company  is  also  doubling  Its  capacity  for 
making  diesel  engines. 

There  was  no  recession  at  Caterpillar. 
Profits  In  1977  rose  by  74%,  to  nearly  $400 
million  from  $229  million  the  year  before. 
Sales  Jumped  more  than  $900  million,  to 
nearly  $5  billion.  In  both  1974  and  1975.  the 
company  struggled  to  meet  demand.  While 
most  big  manufacturers  laid  off  workers  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Caterpillar  let  go  only 
200  employes  out  of  80,000  around  the  world. 

MORE    gains    AHXAO? 

If  Caterpillar  has  gauged  the  future  cor- 
rectly with  its  expansion  program,  further 
sharp  Increases  In  sales  and  earnings  are 
ahead.  The  1975  profit  leap  Isnt  likely  to  be 
repeated  soon — In  fact,  recent  easing  of  de- 
mand for  many  t3rpes  of  construction  ma- 
chines has  led  some  analysis  to  figure  that 
Caterpillar's  earnings  (despite  a  first  quarter 
increase)  wUl  decline  this  year  to  around 
$6.50  a  share  from  $6.97 — ^but  most  analysts 
think  the  company  will  surge  ahead  after 
1976  and  covtld  easily  double  sales  and  earn- 
ings m  the  next  five  years. 

A  doubling  of  earnings  would  probably 
make  Caterpillar  one  of  the  dozen  most 
profitable  UjS.  manufacturing  companies. 
In  1974.  It  ranked  36th,  and  the  final  returns 
for  1975  win  probably  put  It  In  15th  or  16th 
place.  Among  UJS.  multinationals.  Caterpil- 
lar Is  No.  1  In  some  ways:  Vor  a  number  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Morgan  says  demand  from  oil-producing 
countries  has  eased  somewhat  this  year — he 
feels  that  some  countries  are  temporarily 
near  the  limit  of  their  capacity  for  xislng 
construction  machines — but  the  energ^y  mar- 
kets are  stlU  among  the  strongest. 

Recently,  for  Instance,  Caterpillar  has 
been  selling  many  machines  for  use  at  the 
giant  Italpu  hydroelectric  project,  a  $5  bll- 
Uon Joint  undertaking  by  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay that  is  one  of  the  bigger  earthmoving 
projects  of  all  times.  Construction  of  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  also  remains  a  big  market. 
Probably  no  single  project  has  occupied 
more  Caterpillar  machines  than  the  trans- 

aska    plp)eUne,    where    the    company    has 

ore  than  1,000  pipelayers  and  other  ma- 
chlues  In  service. 

But  foreslghted  as  Caterpillar  may  have 
been  about  the  earthmoving  boom,  the  com- 
pany Isn't  error  proof.  Several  years  ago,  for 
instance,  It  brought  out  a  loading  machine 
that  proved  defective;  it  had  to  spend  several 
million  dollars  correcting  the  flaws. 

Some  critics  of  the  company  assert  that  In 
recent  years  Caterpillar  has  been  more  of  a 
copier  than  an  Innovator.  They  say  Caterpil- 
lar lets  eager  competitors  come  out  with  new 
models  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  be- 
fore the  bugs  are  worked  out;  then,  they 
say.  If  Caterpillar  Is  satisfied  that  the  market 
Justifies  the  effort.  It  Introduces  its  own 
models,  profiting  on  the  competitors'  mis- 
takes and  wielding  Its  marketing  muscle  to 
quickly  carve  out  a  big  share  of  the  market. 
Caterpillar  replies  that  it  throughly  checks 
out  new  models  to  assure  quality  whereas 
some  competitors  rush  new  models  Into  pro- 
duction. 

NO    RUSH    ON    DIESELS 

Caterpillar  certainly  hasn't  rushed  Into  the 
dlesel-englne  field.  The  company  pioneered 
the  use  of  diesel  engines  for  construction 
machinery  35  years  ago;  since  then.  It  has 
supplied  Its  own  needs  and  has  sold  engines 
to  other  machinery  makers  and  for  marine 
and  Industrial  uses.  But  It  was  only  10  years 
ago  that  It  began  selling  engines  to  truck 
makers,  scoring  a  breakthrough  In  1969  when 
Ford  Motor  Co.  gave  Caterpillar  a  big  part 
of  its  business.  Caterpillar  now  has  about 
10%  of  the  U.S.  truck-engine  market. 

As  engine  sales  climbed.  Caterpillar  made 
two  major  moves.  Anticipating  a  critical 
shortage  of  castings  for  engines  and  ma- 
chines, the  company  built  one  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  foundries  at  Maple- 
ton,  111.,  near  Peoria.  And  at  Mossvllle,  also 
near  Peoria,  It  built  a  giant  diesel-engine 
plant  that  went  Into  service  a  year  ago.  Now 
the  company  Is  building  another  dlesel-en- 
glne plant  at  Mossvllle  and  another  foundry 
at  Mapleton  almost  as  big  as  the  existing  one, 
at  a  total  cost  estimated  by  Industry  sources 
at  more  than  $400  million. 

Mr.  Small  of  Donaldson  Lufkin,  citing  a 
general  shortage  of  foundry  capacity,  says  the 
new  foundry  will  put  Caterpillar  in  a  superior 
position  to  supply  engines  at  favorable  profit 
margins.  "We  think  Cat's  share  of  the  U.S. 
truck-engine  market  could  more  than  double 
by  1980  to  something  In  excess  of  20%,"  he 
says.  That  would  be  an  unwelcome  develop- 
ment for  Caterpillar's  three  biggest  engine 
competitors:  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  the  De- 
troit Diesel  division  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
and  Mack  Trucks  Inc.,  a  unit  of  Signal  Cos. 

The  new  truck-engine  plant  has  led  to 
speculation  that  Caterpillar,  which  makes 
large  off-highway  trucks  for  use  mainly  In 
mining,  plans  eventually  to  enter  the  market 
for  heavy-duty  over-the-road  trucks.  W.  L. 
Naumann,  Caterpillar's  64-year-old  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  says  Caterpillar  has 
thought  about  mtiklng  such  a  move  but  has 
no  present  plans  to  do  so. 

LOCAL   TALENT 

Mr.  Naumann  exemplifies  a  surprising 
characteristic  of  Caterpillar:  Despite  the 
firm's  success  as  a  large  multinational  com- 
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pany,  its  management  is  largely  homegrown. 
Of  the  company's  19  administrative  offlcen, 
all  but  one  have  spent  most  of  their  careers 
with  Caterpillar.  Most  were  originally  from 
mindls  or  Missouri,  including  the  top  five 
officers:  Mr.  Naumann,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  three  executive  vice  presidents, 
Virgil  V.  Orant,  Robert  E.  Gllmore  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Schlegal.  The  last  two  are  natives  of 
Peoria. 

Caterpillar  executives,  though,  can  hardly 
be  considered  insular  in  their  outlook.  About 
half  of  them  have  had  tours  of  duty  abroad. 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  came  up  through  the  sales 
ranks,  spent  as  much  as  a  third  of  his  career 
abroad  before  he  became  president.  "In  10 
years'  time  I  was  In  65  countries,"  be  says. 

Five  of  Caterpillar's  officers  started  aa 
factory  apprentices,  and  three  of  the  five, 
Including  Mr.  Naumann,  didn't  finish  college. 
Roger  T.  Kelley,  personnel  vice  president, 
notes  that  Caterpillar  has  always  stressed 
on-the-job  training. 

Visitors  are  Impressed  by  the  way  Cater- 
pillar executives  seem  to  work  hard  and  en- 
Joy  It.  Also,  the  company  doesn't  go  in  for 
many  frills;  executives  have  the  use  of 
company  airplanes,  but  none  of  them  have 
chauffeur-driven  cars. 

Mr.  Naumann  thinks  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  highly  productive  employes 
and  the  fact  that  the  company's  main  opera- 
tions are  In  the  Farm  Belt. 

"Many  of  the  people  who  work  for  us  come 
from  farms,"  he  says,  "and  I  can't  help  but 
think  that  a  lot  of  them  never  forgot  how 
to  work." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  reputation  of 
Caterpillar's  products  must  go  to  Its  ambi- 
tious research-and-development  program. 
The  company  consistently  spends  S%  to  4% 
of  Its  sales  dollar  for  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts, compared  with  1%  to  2'o  for  most 
competitors.  More  than  4,000  engineers  and 
scientists  toil  In  a  large  research  complex 
here  and  at  proving  grounds  In  Illinois  and 
Arizona. 

Caterpillar  spent  $169  million  for  research 
and  development  last  year,  and  about  $1  bll- 
/ion  in  the  past  10  years.  The  results  have 
been  steady,  with  at  least  three  or  four 
models   or   products    coming   out   armually. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DEALERS 

Probably  of  equal  importance  to  Caterpillar 
Is  Its  dealer  organization;  Indeed,  some  ob- 
servers say  the  dealers  have  made  the  com- 
pany. Competitors  privately  concede  that 
their  own  dealer  networks  can't  approach 
Caterpillar's  in  size  or  service.  The  company 
has  122  dealers  In  the  U.S.  and  148  abroad, 
operating  out  of  900  places  of  business.  The 
average  dealership's  net  worth  is  around  $8 
million,  and  some  dealers  have  sales  of  more 
than  $100  million  a  year. 

One  such  dealership  is  the  John  Fablck 
Tractor  Co.  of  Fenton,  Mo.,  near  St.  Louis. 
Fablck  has  more  than  400  employes  operating 
out  of  Fenton  and  four  branches  In  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  Besides  large  facilities  for  re- 
pairing machines,  the  dealer  also  maintains  a 
fleet  of  100  trucks,  on  24-hour  call,  to  min- 
ister to  ailing  equipment.  Each  truck,  qie- 
daily  equipped,  costs  about  $50,000.  Chair- 
man John  Fablck  explains: 

"Service  Is  the  key  to  this  business;  to 
sell,  you  have  to  service.  Downtime  Is  the 
worst  enemy  of  a  contractor.  When  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  his  equipment,  you 
can't  provide  service  fast  enough  for  him." 

Fablck.  also  has  an  airplane  based  at  a 
nearby  airport  to  speed  deliveries  of  parts. 

Because  most  Caterpillar  dealers  are  larger 
and  better  capitalized  than  competitors, 
they're  able  to  offer  customers  a  better  sup- 
ply of  parts  and  a  wider  selection  of  equip- 
ment. Caterpillar  dealers  also  are  responsible 
for  all  equipment  operating  in  their  territory 
whether  or  not  it  was  ptirchased  from  them, 
an  arrangement  that  few  competitorB  have 
with  their  dealers. 
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John  C.  Deagon,  equipment  vice  president 
for  Morrtson-Knudsen  Co.,  the  big  construc- 
tion concern  based  in  Boise.  Idaho,  praises 
the  performance  of  Caterpillar  dealers.  "Only 
with  Cat  do  we  seem  to  get  consistently 
good  service  around  the  world,"  he  says. 

MAirr  CXJBCFETITORS 

Caterpillar  has  many  ccnnpetitors,  with 
some  smaller  companies  selling  only  one  at 
two  lines  of  equipment.  The  major  com- 
petitors are  well-known  and  strong  in  some 
lines.   Tlie   big   ones   include   International 


Harvester  Co.,  Deere  &  Co.,  Clark  Equipment 
Co.,  Terex  division  of  General  Motors,  31. 
Case  division  of  Tenneco  Inc..  Flat-AUls  (a 
Joint  venture  of  Allls-Chalmera  Corp.  and 
Flat  S.pA.  of  Italy)  and  Komatsu  Ltd.  of 
Tokyo. 

One  Indication  of  what  the  competitors 
are  up  against:  Caterpillar  annually  turns 
out  nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  "«^>'<"— 
abroad,  which  is  more  than  the  total  oon- 
struction-macblnery  sales  of  any  of  its  ocon- 
petitors.  Caterpillar  officials  have  convinc- 
ingly   demonstrated   to   imlons    and    otbar 


critics  of  multinational  concerns  that  over- 
seas plants  can  stimulate  exports  and  create 
'new  Jobs  in  the  U  JB. :  By  manufacturing  some 
products  in  a  foreign  country.  CatopllUr 
figures,  it  Increases  demand  for  other  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  UJ5.  plants. 

An  example  is  Bracll,  where  Caterpillar 
began  making  equipment  In  1954.  That  year 
the  company  exported  flO  million  of  ma- 
chines and  parts  to  Brazil.  Today,  even  as 
expansion  of  opacity  Is  continuing  there. 
CatetpUlar's  e^MUts  to  Brazil  are  about 
$100  million  a  year. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  Glenn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Mighell,  rector, 
St.  Columbia's  Episcopal  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  infinite  power  and  unchange- 
able love:  You  have  placed  us  in  a  world 
that  reflects  Your  glory  and  Your  pa- 
tioice.  You  have  not  promised  to  keep 
us  from  pain  and  hardship,  but  to  make 
us  free  in  service  to  others.  You  have 
shown  us  the  way  of  love  through  Your 
concern  and  truth. 

Lord,  give  us  the  grace  to  treat  others 
as  You  treat  us — with  theAstrength  of 
forbearance  and  the  will  of  self-denial, 
with  the  risk  of  hope,  and  witli  the  ad- 
venture of  love: 

That  we  might  be  raised  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation  to  the  heroism 
of  your  self-sacrifice.  O  Lord  God,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmSMT  PRO  tempore, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  27, 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jobn  Glenn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GLENN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, April  26,  1976.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committees 


on  Armed  Services  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  other  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  imtil  1  pjn.  or  the 
end  of  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEETING  OP 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS  AT  2 
P.M.    ON    TUESDAY,    MAY   4,    1976 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  request  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  (Church), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations,  that  indicates 
that  in  March  an  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Mr.  James  Akins,  to  ap- 
pear in  open  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  May  4,  before  that  committee. 
In  view  of  this  commitme&t  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  there  are  those  who  had  pre- 
vious commitments,  prior  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  rules,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  allowed  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  from  Mr.  James 
Akins,  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  717,  719,  and  720. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12226)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  LAJ«5  AC- 
QUISITION IN  THE  BOUNDARY 
WATERS  CANOE  AREA.  SUPERIOR 
NATIONAL  FOREST,  MINN. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1526)  to  make  additional  fimds 
available  for  purposes  of  certain  public 
lands  in  northern  Minnesota,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
with  amendments  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  June  22.  1948  (63  Stat. 
668,  as  amended;  16  UJ3.C.  6T7h),  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  Implement  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
the  total  appropriations  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the 
purchase  and  condemnation  of  lands,  water, 
or  Interests  therein,  and  that  funds  made 
avaUable  through  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  (conservation  Pund  Act 
(78  Stat.  897),  as  amended,  may  also  be 
used  for  such  acquisitions :  Provided  further. 
That  such  appropriations  may  be  tised  for 
the  payment  of  court  judgments  In  condem- 
nation actions  brought  under  authority  of 
this  Act  without  regard  to  the  date  such 
actions  were  Initially  instituted. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
1977  through  1980,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  in- 
terests In  lands  under  this  Act.  The  final 
report  of  the  Secretary  shaU  specify  whether 
additional  authorizations  or  appropriatlona 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxupoees  erf 
this  Act.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ELIMINATION  OF  A  RESTRICmON 
ON  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
PATENTED  TO  THE  CITY  OF  HO- 
BART,  OKLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2004)  to  eliminate  a  restriction 
on  use  of  certain  lands  patented  to  the 
city  of  Hobart,  Iowa  County,  Okla.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  tiie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That,  not^thstandlng  the  provisions  of 
the  first  proviso  of  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
May  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  91;  43  U.S.C.  1094),  re- 
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Secrt  tary 


( t   least  comparable 

more  appropriate  for 

blcck  10  will  be  trans- 

elucatlon  to  be  used 

piirpetulty;  and 

wlilch  proceeds  of  any 

fair  market  value 

erred  to  the  board 

accordahce  with  clause  (2) 

paid  to  the  United 


reqiUreme  nts 


ID 


QUORUM 


Mr.     MANSFIELD, 
pending  the  arrival  of 
Senator  from  North 
the  absence  of  a  quonn^ 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  clerk  will  cal 

The  second  assistan 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr 
unanimous  consent 
the  quorum  call  be 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objectiot 


THE  PROFESSIONAL 
BLACKOUl 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr. 
to  state  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  House  and 
have  reached  an  Impasse 
in   conference,   with 
sports  antiblackout  bil 

As  the  father  of  this 
my  clear  intent  to 
of  a  home  game  of  a 
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1  ipon  his  determlna- 
of  section  2  of 
authorized  and  dl- 
iigreement  or  agree- 
Hobart,  Oklahoma, 
of  a  conveyance  of 
and  Interest  of  the 
and  Issuance  of  a 
^obart  agrees  that — 
acquired  or  dedi- 
pursuant  to  clause 
will  vest  In  the 
pjroperty  ever  ceases 
and 
will  Include  provl- 
document  of  trans- 
board  of  education, 
and  deliver  said 


/ct 


pu  rposes; 


eff  ;ct. 


re  id 


agreed  to. 
to  be  engrossed 
the  third  time, 


CALL 


Mr.     President, 

the  distinguished 

Carolina,  I  suggest 

11  a. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

the  roll. 

i  legislative  clerk 


r)ll. 


tl:at 
res<  inded. 
PRES  EDENT 


President.  I  ask 
the  order  for 


pro  tem- 
,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SPORTS  ANTI- 
LAW 


]  ^resident,  I  regret 

in  the  Senate 

Senate  conferees 

after  meeting 

■eference  to   the 


legislation,  it  was 

reniove  the  blackout 

p  rof  essional  sports 


club  only  in  instances  where  there  was 
a  sellout  and  fans  were  unable — as 
much  as  they  might  be  willing  to  do  so — 
to  secure  a  ticket  in  order  to  see  the 
game. 

The  House  version  goes  far  beyond  this 
objective  in  that  it  would  allow  in  at  least 
12  instances  the  removal  of  the  blackout 
even  though  the  home  game  is  not  a  sell- 
out. Tills  is  being  vehemently  resisted  by 
professional  sports  clubs,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  interfere  with  the  attendance  at  a 
home  game  even  without  a  sellout. 

Because  of  the  stalemate,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Mr.  Pete  Rozelle, 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League,  who  has  agreed — I  am  happy  to 
say — to  abide  for  the  next  two  seasons 
with  the  removal  of  the  blackout  In  con- 
formity with  Public  Law  93-107  even 
though  it  expired  on  December  31,  1975. 

So.  insofar  as  the  fan  is  concerned. 
In  the  case  of  a  sellout,  he  is  going  to  be 
protected,  law  or  no  law.  by  the  commit- 
ment of  the  commissioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ro- 
zelle's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Football  League, 
New  York.  NY.,  April  13. 1976. 
Hon.   John   O.    Pastore. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Communica- 
tions,   Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  substantial  disagreement  between 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the 
sports  blackout  legislation.  The  issues  caus- 
ing the  disagreement  are  important  and  de- 
serve the  fullest  study. 

In  order  to  remove  pressure  to  enact  a 
continuation  of  the  blackout  law  without 
full  consideration  of  its  effects,  the  Na- 
tional Football  League  agrees  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  Public  Law  93-107,  as  if  it  were  In 
effect,  for  the  1976  and  1977  seasons.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  the  additional  Information 
to  be  gathered  from  those  two  future  sea- 
sons, together  with  that  obtained  from  our 
limited  experience  thus  far  under  this  law, 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  a  sound  basis 
for  assessing  the  effects  of  requiring  the  local 
telecasting  of  sold-out  games  as  well  as  the 
proposed  telecasting  of  certain  non-sold-out 
home  games  in  the  member  club  home  terri- 
tories. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  fairness 
you  have  shown  In  dealing  with  our  prob- 
lems. You  will  be  greatly  missed  In  the 
Senate. 

Respectfully, 

Pete  Bozellf, 

Comjnissioner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  CUBAN  PRESENCE  IN  PERU 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Cuban 
presence  in  Angola  Is  significant  because 
for  the  first  time  Fidel  Castro  was  able 
to  mount  a  military  operation  thousands 
of  miles  from  his  home  base  In  Cuba.  It 
is  even  more  significant  that  he  was  able 
to  do  this  because  it  was  done  solely 
through  the  direction,  logistical  support, 
and  armaments  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  painfully  clear  that  the 
Cubans  were  no  more  than  the  front 
men  for  the  Soviet  operation.  Cuba  has 
become  a  military  base  for  Soviet  ag- 
gressive designs,  and  a  base  that  is  op- 
erating right  inside  our  perimeter. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  acknowledged  that  the  Cubans  are 
functioning  as  mere  surrogates  for  the 
Soviet  Union  In  this  matter,  let  us  hope 
that  such  considerations  are  the  im- 
spoken  premise  of  the  repeated  "warn- 
ings" which  Dr.  Kissinger  has  Issued 
about  Cuban  military  operations.  For  if 
Cuba  can  invade  Africa  with  Impunity, 
why  could  not  Cuba  also  begin  opera- 
tions In  Central  America  or  South  Amer- 
ica? Why  should  we  expect  that  the  So- 
viets will  limit  their  surrogates  to  actions 
In  Africa,  when  the  Soviets  have  many 
other  areas  of  the  world  for  their  de- 
signs? 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  So- 
viets are  heavily  engaged  In  supplying 
arms  and  training  to  Peru.  For  several 
years  now,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a 
strong  investment  in  supporting  the 
military  system  of  the  left-leaning  gov- 
ernment in  Peru.  The  tremendous  build- 
up of  the  Peruvian  military  machine  has 
ominous  Implications  for  all  of  southern 
South  America.  Ironically,  the  United 
States  itself  has  been  also  supplying 
arms  to  Peru  without  seeming  regard 
for  the  leftist  nature  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  creating  apprehension 
among  our  anti-Communist  allies  in 
South  America.  Indeed,  the  Secretary's 
recent  visit  to  Peru,  while  excluding 
countries  more  Inclined  to  anticom- 
munism,  seemed  to  confer  a  sort  of  bene- 
diction upon  Peru's  leftist  policies. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  recurring  reports  in- 
dicating a  sizable  buildup  of  Cubans  in 
Peru.  If  the  Soviets,  using  the  Cubans  as 
their  surrogates,  choose  to  extend  their 
adventures  into  the  continents  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  then  Peru  would  be 
the  place  to  start.  Peru  Itself  could  be 
converted  into  a  Soviet  satellite,  Cuban 
style,  and  then  used  as  a  base  to  spre.^d 
subversion  throughout  South  America. 
One  year  ago  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  there  were  between  100  and  200 
Cubans  in  Peru.  But  after  the  success  of 
the  Angolan  operation,  reports  came 
from  various  sources  Indicating  a  grow- 
ing Cuban  presence  In  Peru.  Rumors  of 
this  kind,  of  course,  are  frequent.  But 
finally  I  received  a  report  from  a  source 
I  consider  absolutely  reliable  that  there 
are  as  many  as  2,000  to  3,000  Cubans  in 
Peru.  In  my  judgment,  based  upon  my 
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confidence  in  the  source,  the  report  was 
no  rumor,  but  a  report  to  be  taken  ser- 
iously. 

On  March  24, 1  met  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  personally  put 
a  letter  In  his  hands  expressing  the  con- 
cern I  had  over  such  reports.  On  April 
12,  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  responded  to  me  on  behalf 
of  the  President.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

I  have  requested  a  thorough  check  of  these 
reports  and  find  that  although  there  are 
rumors  of  larger  numbers,  we  can  confirm 
the  presence  of  fewer  than  100  Cubans  In 
Peru.  Most  of  these  are  associated  with  their 
Embassy  In  either  a  diplomatic,  consular,  or 
military  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  frank,  I  was  as- 
tonished at  this  response.  General  Scow- 
croft actually  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
Cuban  presence  had  diminished  in  the 
past  year.  Yet  a  reliable  source  told  me 
that  there  are  more  than  200  Cubans 
working  on  the  large  Olmos  irrigation 
project  In  northern  Peru  alone,  imder  the 
supervision  of  Soviet  technicians. 

Moreover,  after  checking  further, 
sources  In  Peru  have  reported  that  there 
are  not  2,000  to  3,000  Cubans,  as  I  was 
told  in  March,  but  that  there  are  actu- 
ally 4,000  to  5,000  Cubans  In  Peru  at 
this  moment.  Moreover,  although  they 
are  disguised  as  technicians,  I  am  told 
that  they  are  prepared  to  switch  to  guer- 
rilla warfare  whenever  they  choose. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  keep 
up  on  all  the  details  of  all  events  in  the 
world,  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  Gen- 
eral Scowcroft  will  check  the  reports  of 
his  intelligence  sigencles — and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  would  be  more  likely  to  have  the 
facts  than  the  civilian  Intelligence  agen- 
cies— he  will  find  that  the  report  I  have 
is  correct.  Indeed,  Peruviaji  sources  are 
quite  concerned  that,  with  the  present 
instability  of  the  present  government  of 
Morales  Bermudez,  the  Soviets  will  acti- 
vate the  large  Cuban  presence  to  seize 
control  of  Peru  and  frustrate  the  grow- 
ing discontent  in  Peru  toward  pro- 
Sovlet  and  pro-Cuban  policies. 
,  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  Imply,  that 

the  President  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  be  engaged  in  a  coverup  on  facts 
which  may  indicate  a  growing  Soviet- 
Cuban  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  this 
hemisphere.  Both  Chile  and  Bolivia  have 
publicly  expressed  concern  about  the 
threat  of  Marxist  invasion  from  Peru. 
Yet  at  the  very  moment  when  there  are 
signs  that  concerned  elements  in  Peru 
are  trying  to  turn  their  country  away 
from  the  Marxist  sphere,  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  getting  the  correct  information 
from  the  administration  about  the 
Marxist  threat  remaining.  The  people  of 
tlie  United  States  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  d6tent€  has  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  we  are  afraid  to  expose 
Soviet  and  Cuban  penetration.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  warn  against  Soviet-Cuban 
expansionism,  but  It  is  another  to  face 
up  to  it  if  It  takes  place. 

I  suggest  that  General  Scowcroft  look 


Into  his  intelligence  cables  once  more — 
this  time  more  carefully — and  see  If  he 
does  not  come  up  with  the  same  Infor- 
mation I  have  received  from  sources  out- 
side this  country.  I  believe  that  If  he 
looks  carefully,  he  will  find  the  con- 
firmation he  seeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  my  letter  to  President  Ford, 
and  the  rep^  from  General  Scowcroft 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

XJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  Itarch  24,  1976. 
The  Peestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OsAR  Mb.  Pbxsident:  Sources  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  reliable  have  expressed  to  me 
their  concern  over  reports  that  there  may  be 
as  many  as  2,000  to  3,000  Cuban  troops  pres- 
ently In  Peru.  In  light  of  the  generaUy  ag- 
gressive action  of  Cuba  In  recent  months 
and  the  present  delicate  situation  In  the 
southern  cone  of  Ijatln  America,  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  destabilizing  force  is  an 
ominous  sign. 

Since  I  have  no  Independent  way  of  veri- 
fying these  reports,  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  utUlze  the  resources  at  your  dis- 
posal to  ascertain  whether  the  situation  Is 
as  has  been  described  to  me.  Because  of 
the  swiftness  with  which  Cuban  troops  have 
been  deployed  In  recent  events,  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  reply  as  soon  as  the  information 
can  be  confirmed. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  12, 1976. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  March 
24  concerning  reports  you  have  received  at 
the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  In  Peru. 

I  have  requested  a  thorough  check  of 
these  reports  and  find  that  although  there 
are  rumors  of  larger  numbers,  we  can  con- 
firm the  presence  of  fewer  than  100  Cubans 
In  Peru.  Most  of  these  are  associated  with 
their  Embassy  In  either  a  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, or  military  capacity. 

We  appreciate  your  passing  on  to  us  the 
information  you  received. 
Sincerely, 

Brent  Scowcroft. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  pan.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gixtnt)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Ronald  C.  Cole- 
man, of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NUCLEAR  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provlsicms  of  Section 
307(c)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  Public  Law  93-^38,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

Gekals  R.  Ford. 
The  Whitk  Hottse,  AprU  27.  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ADHmaSTRA-nON— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACmMG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I, 
section  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended,  (12  U.S.C.  1752a.(e). 
I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  for 
the  calendar  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  April  27.  1976. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  DRUG  ABUSE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  address  this  message  to  the  Congress 
on  a  matter  which  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  well-being — drug 
abuse. 

The  cost  of  drug  abuse  to  this  Nation 
Is  staggering.  More  than  5,000  Americans 
die  each  year  f r<Mn  the  improper  use  of 
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drugs.  Law  enf  orcem^t  officials  estimate 
-half  of  all  "street 
nuggings,  burgla- 
by  drug  addicts  to 
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that  as  much  as  on( 

crime" — robberies, 

ries — are  committed 

support  their  expensive  and  debilitating 

habits.    In    simple    foliar    terms,    drug 

abuse  costs  up  to  $1J7  billion  a  year. 

But  these  statistics — ominous  as  they 
are — reflect  only  a  part  of  the  tragic  toll 
which  drug  abuse  [exacts.  For  every 
young  person  who  dies  of  a  drug  over- 
dose, there  are  thousands  who  do  not  die 
but  who  are  merely  [going  thrbugh  the 
motions  of  living.  They  sit  in  classrooms 
without  learning.  Thay  grow  increasingly 
isolated  from  familyl  and  friends.  At  a 
time  when  they  shou  d  be  preparing  for 
the  future,  they  are  "i  sopping  out"  on  the 
present. 

The  problem,  moreover,  is  not  limited 
to  youth  or  to  the  dh  advantaged.  It  ex- 
tends to  citizens  of  all  ages  and  all  walks 
of  life — from  the  housewife  to  the  col- 
lege professor.  The  qumulative  effect  is 
to  diminish  the  quality  and  vitality  of 
our  community  life;  t  >  weaken  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation. 

When  this  problem  exploded  into  the 
national  consciousnes  s  in  the  late  1960's, 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  swift  and  vigorou^.  Federal  spending 
on  a  comprehensive  trogram  to  control 
drug  ablise  grew  frcm  less  than  $100 
million  in  1969  to  ove  r  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  in  1974;  sjieclalized  agencies 
like  the  Drug  Enforce  anent  Administra- 
tion and  the  Nationa  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  were  created;  and  international 
diplomatic  efforts  to  i  aobilize  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  goveri  unents  in  a  world- 
wide attack  on  drug  1  rafficking  'vere  in- 
tensified. 

With  the  help  of  S  ate  and  local  gov- 
ernments, commimity  groups  and  our  in- 
ternational allies  in  the  battle  against 
nsurcotlcs,  we  were  ab  e  to  make  impres- 
sive progress  in  coiibating  the  drug 
menace.  So  much  so  that  by  mid- 1973 
many  were  convinc»d  that  we  had 
"turned  the  comer"  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  wMe  we  had  won  an 
Important  victory,  we  had  not  won  the 
war  on  drugs.  By  1971 ,  it  was  clear  that 
drug  use  was  increasJ  og,  that  the  gains 
of  prior  years  were  {eing  lost,  that  in 
human  terms,  narcotics  had  become  a 
national  tragedy.  Todiy,  drug  abuse  con- 
stitutes a  clear  and  present  threat  to  the 
health  and  future  of  ( tir  Nation 

The  time  has  com< 
and  more  aggressive 


to  launch  a  new 
campaign  to  re- 


loncem  about  this 


verse  the  trend  of  inc;  'easing  drug  abuse 
in  America.  And  this  time  we  must  be 
prepared  to  stick  witp  the  task  for  as 
long  as  necessary. 

Because  of  my  deep 
problem  and  my  persoiial  commitment  to 
do  something  about  It,  kast  year  I  directed 
the  Domestic  Council  to  imdertake  a 
thorough  review  and  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  Federal  drug  program. 
That  review,  which  fulminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  Wfvite  Paper  on  Drug 
Abuse,  has  helped  tremendously  to  re- 
focus  and  revitalize  me  Federal  effort. 
We  have  made  substintial  progress  in 
implementing  the  many  sound  recom- 
mendations containel  in  the  White 
Paper,  but  more  needf  to  be  done. 


And  more  will  be  done.  The  first  need 
for  stronger  action  is  against  the  crimi- 
nal drug  trafficker.  These  merchants  of 
death,  who  profit  from  the  misery  and 
suffering  of  others,  deserve  the  fxill  meas- 
ure of  national  revulsion.  They  should 
be  the  principal  focus  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment activities — at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  level.  In  this  regard.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  arrests  by  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  of  major  drug 
traffickers  are  up  substantially  over 
previous  years.  However,  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  our  ability  to 
apprehend  these  traffickers  will  be  lost 
imless  major  changes  are  made  in  the 
way  our  criminal  justice  system  deals 
with  drug  traffickers  after  arrest. 

Justice  Department  statistics  show 
that  one  out  of  every  four  persons  con- 
victed of  trafficking  in  heroin  received 
no  prison  sentence  at  all.  One  out  of 
every  three  received  a  sentence  of  less 
than  three  years.  And  since  convicted 
traffickers  are  eligible  for  parole  upon  the 
completion  of  one-third  of  their  sentence, 
even  those  who  received  longer  sentences 
rarely  served  more  than  a  few  years. 

I  believe  this  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  for 
the  criminals  who  profit  by  selling  drugs, 
it  is  wrong  for  the  victims  of  drugs,  and 
it  is  wrong  for  our  system  of  justice. 
Laws  which  permit  traffickers  to  go  free 
to  prey  again  on  society  should  be 
changed.  These  criminals  must  know 
with  certainty  that,  if  convicted,  they 
will  go  to  jail  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  Only  then  will  the  risk  of  ap- 
prehension be  a  deterrent  rather  than 
just  another  cost  of  doing  business. 

Accordingly,  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week  legislation  which  will 
require  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences for  persons  convicted  of  traffick- 
ing in  heroin  and  similar  narcotic  drugs. 
Sentences  imder  this  legislation  would 
be  at  least  three  years  for  a  first  offense 
and  at  least  six  years  for  subsequent  of- 
fenses or  for  selling  to  a  minor. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  piupose 
of  this  proposal  is  not  to  impose  vindic- 
tive punishment  but  to  protect  society 
from  those  who  prey  upon  it  and  to  deter 
others  who  might  be  tempted  to  sell 
drugs.  Considering  the  terrible  human 
toll  that  drug  addiction  takes  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  contributes  to  more 
and  more  crime,  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
priority  that  Congress  make  our  laws 
more  effective  in  curbing  drug  traffic. 

Another  serious  problem  with  current 
Federal  law  is  that  even  the  most  no- 
torious drug  traffickers  are  usually  re- 
leased on  bail  soon  after  arrest.  The  bail 
is  often  small  and  the  profits  from  drug 
trafficking  are  large,  so  raising  and  then 
forfeiting  the  bail  is  just  another  cost 
of  doing  business.  A  1974  Justice  De- 
partment study  shows  that  48  percent — 
nearly  one  out  of  two— of  a  sample  of 
individuals  arrested  for  trafficking  in 
narcotics  were  implicated  in  post-arrest 
drug  trafficking  while  out  on  bail.  Other 
studies  show  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  bail-jumpers  in  drug  cases 
are  aliens  who  were  caught  smuggling 
drugs  into  the  country.  These  offenders 
simply  fiee  to  their  homelands  upon 
posting  bail.  There,  they  serve  as  walk- 
ing   advertisements    for    international 


traffickers  attempting  to  recruit  other 
couriers. 

This,  too,  is  wrong.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  asking  Congress  to  establish 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  I  shall 
submit  to  Congress  legislation  that 
would  enable  judges  to  deny  bail  if  a 
defendant  arrested  for  trafficking  heroin 
or  dangerous  drugs  is  foimd  (1)  to  have 
previously  been  convicted  of  a  drug  fel- 
ony; (2)  to  be  presently  free  on  parole; 
(3)  to  be  a  non-resident  alien;  (4)  to 
have  been  arrested  in  possession  of  a 
false  passport;  or  (5)  to  be  a  fugitive  or 
previously  convicted  of  having  been  a 
fugitive. 

Next,  the  Federal  government  must 
act  to  take  the  easy  profits  out  of  drug 
selling. 

We  know  that  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  are  illegally  taken  out  of  the 
coimtry  each  day,  either  to  pxirchase 
drugs  or  to  transfer  profits  made  by  sell- 
ing drugs  to  safe  and  secret  bank  ac- 
counts abroad.  To  prevent  this  money 
from  being  smuggled  out  of  the  country, 
I  will  ask  Congress  to  grant  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  the  authority  to  search 
persons  suspected  of  smuggling  money 
out  of  the  country  as  Customs  now  has 
the  authority  to  search  for  contraband 
entering  the  country. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
requiring  the  forfeiture  of  cash  or  other 
personal  property  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  narcotics  violator — where  it  Is 
determined  that  it  was  used  or  was  in- 
tended for  use  in  connection  with  an  Il- 
legal drug  transaction. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  change  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  allow  the  selziu* 
of  vehicles,  boats  and  aircraft  med  to 
smuggle  drugs.  At  present,  these  may  be 
seized  by  administrative  action  only  If 
the  value  of  the  property  Is  less  than 
$2,500;  otherwise  action  by  a  Federal 
judge  is  necessary. 

This  $2,500  limitation  is  out  of  date 
and  must  be  changed.  Therefore,  I  shall 
ask  Congress  to  raise  to  $10,000  the  cell- 
ing for  administrative  forfeitures.  This 
will  not  only  make  law  enforcement 
against  traffickers  more  swift  and  more 
effective  but  It  will  also  help  to  relieve 
court  congestion. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  tighten  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  small 
privately  owned  boats  reporting  to  Cus- 
toms after  their  arrival.  At  present,  the 
masters  of  these  vessels  have  24  hours  to 
report  their  arrival  to  Customs — and 
that  is  ample  time  to  imload  contraband. 
I  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
requiring  such  vessels  to  report  to  Cus- 
toms Immediately  upon  their  arri'.'al. 

I  call  on  Congress  also  to  ratify  an  ex- 
isting treaty  for  the  International  control 
of  synthetic  drugs. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  worked  out  treaty 
arrangements  for  the  international  con- 
trol of  drugs  with  a  natural  base,  such 
as  opiates  and  cocaine.  But  no  similar 
arrangements  exist  for  the  control  of 
synthetic  drugs — such  as  barbiturates, 
amphetamines  and  tranquilizers;  and  the 
abuse  of  these  synthetic  drugs  is  a  grow- 
ing problem  which  is  now  almost  as  seri- 
ous as  the  abuse  of  heroin  in  the  United 
States. 
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Five  years  ago  the  United  States 
played  a  major  role  In  the  preparation 
of  the  1971  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  a  treaty  to  deal  with  Inter- 
national traffic  in  synthetic  drugs.  But 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  ratified  this  trea- 
ty, and  Congress  has  not  yet  passed  the 
enabling  legislation. 

The  delay  in  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Convention  has  been  an  embarrassment 
to  us.  Moreover,  It  has  made  It  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  urge  other  coxmtrles 
to  tighten  controls  on  natural-based  nar- 
cotic substances,  when  we  appear  un- 
willing to  extend  international  controls 
to  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  other 
psychotropic  drugs  which  are  produced 
here  in  the  United  States. 

So  far,  I  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
additional  legislation  and  Congressional 
action. 

But  there  are  Executive  actions  which 
I  can  take  and  I  am  today  doing  so. 

The  Federal  program  to  control  drug 
abuse  is  as  diverse  as  any  In  government, 
involving  some  seven  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  seventeen  agencies.  It  is  vi- 
tally important  that  the  efforts  of  these 
departments  and  agencies  be  integrated 
into  an  effective  overall  program  but  that 
responsibility  for  specific  program  man- 
agement rest  with  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  establishing 
two  new  Cabinet  committees — one  for 
drug  law  enforcement  and  the  other  for 
drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  for  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  will  consist  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  chairman  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Transp>ortation.  The 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
will  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  I  charge  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  as  chsurmen  of  these  committees, 
with  responsibility  for  oversight  and  co- 
ordination at  all  Federal  activities  within 
their  respective  areas. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  new  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  should  give  particular  attention  to 
developing  expanded  vocational  rehabil- 
itation opportunities  for  drug  addicts. 
Experience  has  shown  that  treatment 
alone  is  not  enough.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  alter  the  fundamental  conditions 
wlilch  led  the  individual  to  seek  escape 
through  drug  use,  a  relapse  Is  likely.  A 
job,  with  the  dignity  and  self-esteem  it 
brings,  is  essential  to  help  the  individual 
reenter  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  Further,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
the  Attorney  General  will  work  together 
to  develop  plans  for  Improving  the  co- 
ordination between  the  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment system  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue,  In  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  Genersil  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Drug  Abuse  ESiforce- 


ment  Administration,  to  develop  a  tax  en- 
forcement program  aimed  at  high-level 
drug  trafBcklng.  We  know  that  many 
of  the  biggest  drug  dealers  do  not  pay 
Income  taxes  on  the  enormous  profits 
they  make  on  this  crlmincJ  activity.  I 
am  confident  that  a  responsible  program 
can  be  designed  which  will  promote  ^- 
fective  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws 
against  these  individual  who  are  cur- 
rently violating  these  laws  with  Im- 
punity. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  fight  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  at  home,  we  cannot 
make  really  significant  progress  without 
the  continued  cooperation  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. This  is  because  most  danger- 
ous narcotics  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries.  Thus,  our  capability  to  deal 
with  supplies  of  drugs  available  in  the 
United  States  depends  largely  on  the 
Interest  and  capaJaillty  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  controlling  the  production 
and  shipment  of  illicit  drugs. 

Many  countries  still  see  drug  abuse 
as  primarily  an  American  problem  and 
are  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  is  truly  global  In  scope.  Poorer 
nations  find  It  difficult  to  justify  the  al- 
location of  scarce  resources  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  In  the  face  of  many  other 
pressing  needs.  Also,  some  opium  pro- 
ducing coimtrles  lack  effective  control 
over,  or  access  to,  growing  areas  within 
their  boundaries  and,  thus,  their  efforts 
in  drug  control  programs  are  made  more 
difficult. 

Still,  we  have  been  reasonably  success- 
ful In  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign governments.  We  must  now  Inten- 
sify diplomatic  efforts  at  all  levels  in 
order  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible 
commitment  from  other  governments  to 
this  International  problem.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  technical  and  equipment 
assistance  through  cooperative  enforce- 
ment efforts  with  UJS.  agoits  stationed 
overseas,  all  aimed  at  strenjgrthening  drug 
control  organizations  within  foreign 
countries.  And  we  must  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  building  institutions  and  a 
system  of  international  treaties  which 
can  provide  a  legal  framework  for  an 
international  response  to  this  Interna- 
tional problem. 

I  have  spoken  personally  to  Presidents 
Echeverria  of  Mexico  and  Lopez- 
Michelsen  of  Colombia  and  with  Prime 
Minister  Demirel  of  Turkey  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  cooperation  among  all  na- 
tions involved  In  the  figlv^  against  Illicit 
drug  traffic.  I  intend  to  continue  to  urge 
foreign  leaders  to  increase  their  efforts 
in  this  area  Attorney  General  Levi  has 
recently  discussed  drug  control  problems 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico  and 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  dis- 
cussed narcotic  control  efforts  with 
senior  officials  in  Latin  America  on  his 
recent  trip  there.  I  have  asked  both  of 
them,  as  well  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  William  Scranton,  to 
continue  to  expand  these  Important 
discussions. 

The  reactions  of  the  governments 
which  we  have  approached  have  been 
positive — there  is  a  genuine  and  healthy 
air  of  mutual  concern  and  cooper- 
ation between  our  countries  and  I  am 
confident  that  our  Joint  efforts  will  bring 


about  a  real  reductlcm  in  drug  traffick- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

One  recent  example  of  the  new  aware- 
ness and  conunitment  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  this  struggle  deserves  special 
mention.  President  Echeverria  has  writ- 
ten to  inform  me  of  his  intention  to  set 
up  a  cabinet  level  commission  to  coordi- 
nate all  law  enforcement  and  drug  treat- 
ment programs  within  Mexico  and  to 
suggest  that  his  commission  mi^t  pe- 
riodically exchange  information  and 
Ideas  with  a  counterpart  here.  Ihis  pro- 
posal, which  was  the  result  of  discussions 
between  President  Echeverria  and  con- 
cerned members  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  stands  as  a  clear  signal  that 
the  Mexican  government  recognizes  the 
need  to  build  a  coordinated  response  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  believe  the 
periodic  exchange  of  views  on  this  mat- 
ter between  our  two  nations  would  be 
helpful.  Accordingly,  I  am  «m«tgtnng  re- 
sponsibility for  liaison  with  the  Mexican 
Commission  to  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  International  Narcotic  Control  and  I 
am  directing  the  Secretauy  of  State,  as 
Chairman  of  the  CCINC  to  immedbitdy 
form  an  executive  committee  to  meet 
with  its  Mexican  counterpart  to  discuss 
ways  in  which  our  government  can  col- 
laborate more  effectively.  We  shall  of 
course  consult  with  concerned  members 
of  Congress  as  these  efforts  are  carried 
on. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  national  problem.  Our 
national  well-being  is  at  stake.  The  Fed- 
eral Government — the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Judicial 
Branch — State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  private  sector  must  woric  to- 
gether in  a  new  and  far  more  aggresive 
attack  against  drugs. 

I  pledge  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  maintain  the  hie^  priority  which  it 
has  given  this  problem.  We  will  strength- 
en our  law  enforcement  efforts  and  im- 
prove our  treatment  and. rehabilitation 
programs.  With  Congress'  help,  we  wUl 
close  loopholes  In  our  laws  ■vftAch.  permit 
traffickers  to  prey  on  our  young;  and  we 
shall  expect  the  courts  to  do  their  part. 

All  of  this  will  be  of  litUe  use,  howevo', 
unless  the  American  people  rally  and 
fight  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  within 
their  own  communities  and  their  own 
families.  We  cannot  provide  aU  the  an- 
swers to  young  people  In  search  of  them- 
selves, but  we  can  provide  a  loving  and  a 
caring  home;  we  can  provide  good  coun- 
sel; and  we  can  provide  good  communi- 
ties in  which  to  live.  We  can  show 
through  our  own  example  that  life  in 
the  United  States  is  still  very  meaningful 
and  very  satisfying  and  very  worthwhile. 

Americans  have  always  stood  imlted 
and  strong  against  all  enemies.  Drug 
i^use  is  an  enemy  we  can  control  but 
there  must  be  a  personal  and  a  national 
dedication  and  ccHnmitment  to  the  goal. 

If  we  try,  we  can  be  successful  in  the 
long  run.  In  am  convinced  we  can — and 
that  we  will. 

GxRALo  R.  Toko. 

The  Whits  House.  April  27, 1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  message 
frwn  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  drug  abuse  be  referred  jointly 
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to  the  Committee  on 
Committee  on  Finance 
on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Labor  and  Public 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Without 


the  Judiciary,  the 
the  Committee 
md  the  Committee 
Welfare. 

>ENT  pro  tem- 
objectiin,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FRO^ 


XITBOLLED    BH  L    SIGNSD 


At  12:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 


Mr.  Hackney,  one  of 


atmoimced  that  the  £  peaker  has  signed 


the  enroUed  bill  (H.R. 


appropriations  for  tl^e  construction  of 

accordance   with 


was   subsequently 


certain  highways   in 

title  23  of  the  United  a|tates  Code,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

The   enrolled   bill 
signed  by  the  Acting  |>resident  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gleitn). 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  12838) 
to  amend  and  extend  1  he  National  Foun 
datlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  to  providi !  for  the  improve- 
ment of  museum  serv  ces,  t^  establish  a 
challenge  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It 'requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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its  reading  clerks, 


8235)  to  authorize 


COMMUNICATIONS 
TTVE  DEPAR' 


FROM    EXECU- 
ETC. 


IDENT  pro  tem- 

bef  ore  the  Senate 

ch  were  referred 


4tion8  fob  the  Ex- 
President — 8.  Doc. 


The  ACTING  PRE; 
pore  (Mr.  Glenn)  lai 
the  following  letters, 
as  indicated: 

Sttppiementai.  Approi 

EcrmvE  Office  of 

94-177) 

A  communication  froin  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transi^lttlng  a  request  for 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  Presldeiit  in  the  amovmt  of 
$1.4  million  for  fiscal  ye^r  1976  and  $5(X),000 
for  the  transition  quarter  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  ComHilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  lirlnted 
SuppiiMENTAi,  Appro; 

PAETMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

FARE— (S.  Doc.  94-176 

A  communication  fro; 
the  tJnlted  States  trans; 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
the  amount  of  $12,937,000  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Comn  ilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  jrlnted. 
Report  op  the  Poundat  on  of  the  Pedeeai, 
Bar  Assoc;  ation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Ba  r  Association  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  la^,  the  audit  report 
of  the  association  for  tb  s  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1975  (wlti  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Commltt  se  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Comp^  roller  General 
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Code  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agbictjlturx 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Toward  Efficiency  and  Ef- 
fectiveness In  the  WIC  Delivery  System" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

^  Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Department 
OF  Agricctltore 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  16  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  two  reports  of 
violations  of  the  Antldeflclency  Act  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

Report  of  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "£>efense  Man- 
power: The  Keystone  of  National  Security" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  made  In  the  North  Loup  Divi- 
sion, Pick-Sloan  Mlssoxiri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation."? 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relating  to  the  disposal  of  bmi- 
plus  military  supplies  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Skcbxtart 
OF  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  c:!ouncil  on  International  Economic 
Policy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hovislng  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Reports  op  the  Comptroller  General 

Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  each  transmitting 
a  report  entitled  as  follows:  (1)  "Marketing 
Order  Program — An  Assessment  of  Its  Effects 
on  Selected  Commodities";  and  (2)  "Impact 
of  Foreign  Direct  Investments :  Case  Studies 
in  North  and  South  Carolina"  (with  accom- 
panying reports):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed new  system  of  records  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 


Report  or  the  Civn.  Axbonaxttics  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  programs  for 
additional  savings  In  energy  consumption 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Administba- 
nvs  Office  of  the  United  States  Coubxb 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1332(a)(1)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicliu^. 
Published  Regxtlation  of  the  Department 
OF  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Regu- 
latory Review,  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  ptir- 
suant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  published  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  final  Teacher  Corps 
funding  criteria  for  fiscal  1976  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Glenn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  petitions,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Plnance: 

"Resolutions 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States     to     enact     legislation     expanding 
medicare 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  is  now  en- 
veloped In  the  throes  of  serious  inflation;  and 
"Whereas,  The  elderly  citizens  with  fixed 
and  limited  Incomes  are  faced  with  an  im- 
pending financial  crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  The  needs  of  these  elderly  citi- 
zens In  the  field  of  assistance  are  so  essen- 
tial to  our  way  of  life;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
under  the  Medicare  Program  would  include 
the  cost  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing  aids 
and  prescription  drugs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  «of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  the  common- 
wealth." 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"Interim  Resolution  75-39 
"Urging  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  increase  substantially  the  exemp- 
tion now  provided  under  the  Federal  estate 
tax  law,  and  urging  the  Arkansas  congres- 
sional delegation  to  vigorously  support 
such  legislation 

"Whereas,  under  the  present  Federal  Es- 
tate Tax  Law,  estates  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars or  less  are  exempt  from  the  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  sixty  thousand 
dollar  exemption  was  at  one  time  adequate 
to  relieve  smaller  estates  from  the  burden- 
some estate  tax,  inflation  and  other  economic 
factors  of  recent  origin  render  the  sixty 
thousand  doUar  exemption  totally  inade- 
quate; and 

"Whereas,  the  exemption  of  the  first  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  an  estate  from 
the  Federal  Estate  Tax  would  encourage  and 
promote  the  retention  of  family  type  busi- 
nesses In  the  family  and  would  be  beneficial 
to  and  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the 
economy  in  this  country;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended,  and  there  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, legislation  to  Increase  the  Federal 
Estate  Tax  exemption,  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

"That  the  Legislative  Council  hereby  re- 
spectfully tirges  the  United  States  Congress 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Estate  Tax  exemption  to  a  more 
appropriate  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  himdred  thousand  dollars. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation  are 
hereby  respectfully  urged  to  promote  and 
support  appropriate  legislation  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Estate  Tax  exemption. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  a  copy  hereof  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 


"Intebim  Resolution  76-40 
"Urging  the  United  States  Congress  to  enact 
appropriate    legislation    to    continue    the 
Federal  revenue  sharing  program  and  urg- 
ing the  Arkansas  congressional  delegation 
to  vigorously  support  such  legislation 
"Whereas,    the   Federal    Revenue   Sharing 
Program,  Initiated  several  years  ago,  has  been 
most  beneficial  to   the  various  states  and 
counties  and  cities  in  the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  recently  been  some 
discussion  of  limiting  or  reducing  the  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  or  at  least  the 
possibUity  of  not  expanding  the  program  as 
was  earlier  contemplated;  and 

"Whereas,  since  January  1,  1972,  when  the 
program  was  initiated,  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  various  counties  and  cities  in  the 
State  have  received  a  combined  total  in  ex- 
cess of  two  hundred  seventy-seven  million 
dollars,  with  the  State  receiving  In  excess  of 
ninety-seven  million  doUars  and  the  coun- 
ties and  cities  in  the  State  receiving  In  excess 
of  one  hundred  eighty  million  dollars;  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
several  states  and  the  various  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  various  states  that  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  be  continued  at  the  present 
level  or  at  a  higher  level  In  order  that  the 
states  and  political  subdivisions  can  continue 
to  maintain  the  various  local  programs  which 
have  been  made  possible  by  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  funds,  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas : 

"That  the  Legislative  Council  hereby  re- 
spectfully urges  the  United  States  Congress 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  at  its  present  level  or  an  expanded 
level. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Legislative 
Council  hereby  respectfully  urges  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  vigorously  support  the  necessary  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
at  Its  present  level  or  at  an  expanded  level. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  a  copy  hereof  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Biloxl,  Miss.,  relating 
to  rental  of  public  housing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Post  No.  2511,  Porter.  Ind.. 
relating  to  military  superiority  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1497.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  Gruber  Wagon  Works 
in  Berks  Coimty,  Pa.  (Bept.  No.  94-766) . 
766). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

STATEMENT     OF     POLITICAL     CONTRIBUTIONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  ncMnination. 

Nominee:  Francis  Edward  Meloy,  Jr. 

Post:  Lebanon;  Nominated:  April  21,  1976. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  None. 

4.  Parents:  None. 

6.  Grjmdparents :  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses :  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Francis  E.  Melot,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordlnary\and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  An^erica  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions 
Political  contributions  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  nomi- 
nation and  ending  on  date  of  nomination. 

1.  Thomas  B.  Byrne:  None. 

2.  Margaret  M.  Byrne:  None. 

3.  Margaret  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Ell) : 
None;  Marie  Therese:  None;  Patricia  Ruth: 
None;     Mary    Elizabeth:     None;     Kathleen 
Mary:  None;  Rosemary  Ann:  None. 

4.  Parents:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Rev.  John  E. 
Byrne:  None;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Byrne: 
None;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Byrne:  None.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  William  D.  Byrne:  $25  in  1974  to 
former  Congressman  Joel  T.  BroyhUl. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Schroeder:  None;  Miss  Ruth  Byrne: 
None;  Miss  Ann  Byrne:  None;  Miss  Marie 
Byrne:  None;  Mr.  and  Mra.  Joseph  Mallla: 
None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  per- 
sons to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contri- 
butions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

Sworn  to  before  United  States  Consul 
Richard  F.  Crehan  on  February  5,  1976. 

Updated  form  JF-1  being  pouched  Febru- 
ary 6.  No  change  since  statement  filed  Jan- 
uary 31, 1975. 

Byrne. 


Frank  E.  Maestrone,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait. 

Report  of  Politicai.  Contribution8 

(Covering  period  beginning  first  day  of 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  calendar 
year  of  nomination  and  ending  on  date  of 
nomination.) 

Post:  American  Embassy.  Cairo.  Egypt. 
Amount,  date,  and  donee 

Frank  E.  Maestrone:  None. 

Spouse — Jo  C.  Maestrone:  None. 

Children  and  Spouses — Mark  C.  Maestrone: 
None;  Anne  M.  Maestrone:  None. 

Parents — Father — John  B.  Maestrone,  (de- 
ceased 1967) :  None;  Mother — Margaret  C. 
Maestrone:  None. 

Grandparents:  All  deceased  in  Italy. 

Brothers  and  Spouses:  None. 

Slstera  and  Spouses:  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Frank  E.  Maestrone. 

(The  forgoing  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thev  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  lnf(ffinatlon 
of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

cnie  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord of  March  29,  1976,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

HJt.  12838.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  of  museum  services,  to  estab- 
lish a  challenge  grant  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  3330.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  fllling 
and  construction  in  the  Hudson  River,  Hud- 
son County,  N.J.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  MUltary 
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Sales  Act,  and  for  othei 
to  the  Cammlttee  on  Pofelgn 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
3J.  Res.    190.   A   Joli^t 
quest  the  President  to 
designating  the  first 
year   as   Clean   Air   We4k 
Committee  on  the  Judljclary 


resolution   to   re- 
Issue  a  proclamation 
of  May  of  each 
Referred   to   the 


w^k 


STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS   AND   JOINT 


By  Mr.  wn.TJ  \MS: 

S.  3330.  A  bill  to  au  horlze  certato  fill 
ing  and  construction  ii 
Hudson  County.  N.J, 
Committee  on  Public  works 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mt.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation 
would  declare  a  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  New  Jersey  t  >  be  nonnavlgable 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  clear  a  tech- 
nical Impediment  to  title  for  a  portion 
of  the  land  involved  ifi  the  construction 
of  the  North  Hudson 

The  North  Hudson 


tion  Is  a  major  nonpijcfiat  hospital  serv- 

northem  Hudson 
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purposes.  Referred 
Relations. 


INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 


the  Hudson  River, 
Referred  to  the 


Hospital. 
Hospital  Associa- 


tal  board  has  re- 
sites  during  a  6- 


ing  the  large  area  of 

County  and  southeastern  Bergen  County, 

a  primary  service  area  containing  over 

250,000  residents.  Thii 

facilities  are  outmodec 

and  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 

present  facilities  is  impracticable. 

After  years  of  effori  and  considerable 
investment,  the  hosplttl  in  1974  acquired 
a  waterfront  construqtion  site  in  North 
Bergen,  N.J.,  on  the  Hudson  River.  This 
site  is  the  only  site  wl  iiin  the  hospital's 
service  area  on  which  (  onstruction  would 
be  feasible.  The  hosp 
viewed  20  alternative 
year  period. 

The  site  on  the  sh<re  of  the  Hudson 
River  is  located  in  an  area  which  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  lanl  use  transforma- 
tion. It  is  expected  tiat  the  new  hos- 
pital will  contribute  t<  and  benefit  from 
the  upgrading  currently  taking  place 
along  the  west  shore  of|  the  Hudson  River. 
More  importantly,  the|  hospital  will  pro- 
vide an  essentially  rjeeded  community 
service  and  improve  tl 
care  available  in  the 
County  and  southeast 
region. 

I  ask  unanimous  cot 
of  the  bill  be  printec 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objL 

ordered  to  be  printed  |in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  33S 

Be  it  enacted  by  thd  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembZed,  That  (a)  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Aitoy,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  kinds  that  the  pro- 
posed project  to  be  created  at  the  location 
to  be  declared  nonnavlgajble  under  this  Act  Is 
In  the  public  Interest,  t^en  that  portion  of 
the  Hudson  River  In  Hildson  County,  State 
of  New  Jersey,  bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows Is  hereby  declared  |to  be  nonnavlgable 
water  of  the  United  Stalies  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
fllUng  In  of  all  or  any  pjart  thereof  and  the 
erection  of  permanent  p^le-supported  struc- 
tures thereon: 


I  quality  of  health 
nothem  Hudson 
.  Bergen  County 

sent  that  the  text 
at  this  point  in 

:tion,  the  bill  was 


Such  portion  Is  in  the  Township  of  North 
Bergen  In  the  County  of  Hudson  and  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  At  a  point  In  the  easterly 
right  of  way  of  New  Jersey  Shore  Line  Rail- 
road (formerly  New  Jersey  Junction  Rail- 
road) said  point  being  located  northerly, 
measured  along  said  easterly  right  of  way, 
81.93  feet  from  Station  53-f.42.4  as  shown 
on  construction  drawing  dated  May  23,  1931 
of  River  Road,  filed  In  the  Office  of  the  Hud- 
son County  Engineer,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey; 
thence  (1)  Northerly  and  along  said  easterly 
right  of  way  on  a  bearing  of  North  12  degrees 
11  minutes  14  seconds  Bast  a  distance,  of  280 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  (2)  South  75  degrees 
28  minutes  24  seconds  East,  a  distance  of  310 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  (3)  South  17  degrees 
15  minutes  41  seconds  East,  a  distance  of 
101.70  feet  to  a  point;  thence  (4)  South  62 
degrees  18  minutes  12  seconds  East  a  distance 
of  355.64  feet  to  a  point  In  the  exterior  solid 
fiU  line  of  April  7,  1903  and  the  bulkhead 
line  of  AprU  28,  1904  on  the  Hudson  River; 
thence  (5)  along  said  exterior  solid  fill  and 
bulkhead  lines  South  28  degrees  55  minutes 
51  seconds  West,  a  distance  of  523  feet  to  a 
point  in  the  northerly  line  of  lands  now  or 
formerly  of  New  Tork  State  Realty  and  Ter- 
minal Co.,  thence  (6)  North  61  degrees  34 
minutes  29  seconds  West,  and  along  said 
northerly  line  of  the  New  York  State  Realty 
and  Terminal  Co.,  a  distance  of  590.08  feet 
to  a  point  In  the  aforementioned  easterly 
right  of  way  of  the  New  Jersey  Shore  Line 
Railroad;  thence  (7)  Northerly  and  along 
said  easterly  right  of  way  of  the  New  Jersey 
Shore  Line  Railroad  on  a  curve  to  the  left 
a  radius  of  995.09  feet,  an  arc  length  of  170.96 
feet  to  a  point  therein;  thence  (8)  Northerly, 
still  along  the  same,  on  a  bearing  of  N  12° 
11'  14"  E,  a  distance  of  81.93  feet  to  the 
point  and  place  of  beginning. 

(b)  The  declaration  in  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  portions  of  the  above-described  area 
which  are  either  bulkheaded  and  filled  or 
occupied  by  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
tures. Plans  for  bulkheadlng  and  filling  and 
permanent  pile-supported  structures  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local 
Interests  shall  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  engineering  and  all  other  costs 
lnc\irred  under  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  3331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  Uiere  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

1  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate datev^  April  13,  1976. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Se- 
curity  Assistance   Act,    Fiscal    Tear    1977". 

nrrERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS   CONTROL 

Sec.  2.  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  482.  Authorization — To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  481,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to 
exceed  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
which  amount  Is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

MILrrART    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1) There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $209,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  Of  the 
amounts  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  not  more  than  the  following 
amounts  may  be  obUgated  for  assistance  to 
each  of  the  following  countries  for  such  fiscal 
year: 

R^ubllc  of  Korea $8,300,000 

Thailand 20,000,000 

Jordan    70,000,000 

Philippines  - 19,600,000 

Indonesia 19,400,000 

Ethiopia —  11,700,000 

Greece 33,000,000 

Turkey    _ 50.000,000 

The  amount  specified  in  this  paragraph  for 
military  assistance  to  any  such  country  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  may  be  Increased  by  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  such  amount  If 
the  President  deems  such  Increase  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law,  not  to  exceed  $3,700,000  of 
the  amounts  available  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
may  be  obligated  for  assistance  to  interna- 
tional organizations  and,  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  In  paragraph  (3),  to 
countries  which  are  not  designated  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  costs  lnc\irred 
under  the  authority  of  Section  516(b)  or  as 
otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  law, 
funds  available  for  assistance  under  this 
chapter  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  not  more  than  twelve  countries  during  the 
fiscal  year  1977.". 

"(4)  Theauthorlty  of  section  610(a)  and  of 
seqflon  614(a)  may  not  be  used  to  Increase 
any  amount  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 
The  limitations  contained  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  emergency 
assistance  furnished  under  section  506(a). 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  administrative 
and  other  related  expenses  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not 
to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

"  (6)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  tinder 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as 
missile  systems  or  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes  to  any  less  developed  country  not 
specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
weapons  systems  is  Important  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  reports 
within  thirty  days  each  such  determination 
to  the  Congress. 
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"(7)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  exx>ended.". 

8TOCKPILIN0  OF  DKTENSB  ARTICLES  FOR  FOREIGN 
COTTNTRIXS 

Sec.  4.  Section  514  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  514.  Stockpilinc  of  Defense  Articles 
FOR  Foreign  Countries. — (a)  *  No  defense 
article  In  the  Inventory  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  Is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  In 
any  way  earmarked  or  Intended  for  future 
us  by  any  foreign  country  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  iise  by  any  foreign  country 
unless  such  transfer  is  authorized  under  this 
Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  or  any 
subsequent  corresponding  legislation,  and 
such  transfer  is  charged  against  funds  au- 
thorized under  such  legislation  or  against  the 
Umlfetlons,  specified  in  such  legislation,  as 
appropriate,  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
defense  article  Is  transferred.  The  value  of 
defense  articles  to  be  set  aside,  earmarked, 
reserved,  or  Intended  for  use  as  war  reserve 
stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign  countries 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  In  stockpiles 
located  in  foreign  countries  may  not  exceed 
in  any  fiscal  year  an  amoiint  greater  than  Is 
specified  In  secvirlty  assistance  authorizing 
legislation  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1977,  the  value 
of  such  additions  to  stockpiles  in  foreign 
countries  shall  not  exceed  $125,000,000.  The 
President  shall  promptly  report  to  the  Con- 
gresss  each  new  stockpile,  or  addition  to  an 
existing  stockpile,  described  in  this  section  of 
defense  articles  valued  in  excess  of  $10,000,000 
In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Except  for  stockpiles  In  existence  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
for  stockpiles  located  in  cotmtrles  which  are 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  no  stockpile  may  be  located 
outside  the  boundaries  of  a  United  States 
military  base  or  a  military  base  used  primarily 
by  the  United  States.". 

SECDRITY     STTPPORTINO     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  532.  Atfthorization. — ^There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  not  to  exceed  $1,801,- 
500,000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

international  military  education  and 
training 

Sec  6.  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
section  542  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  542.  Authorization. — There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not 
to  exceed  $30,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977.". 

middle  east  peace 

Sec.  7.  Part  VI  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  903(a) ,  relating  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  Special  Requirements  Fund,  strike 
out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  to  furnish 
assistance  under  part  I  of  this  Act  to  meet 
special  requirements  arising  from  time  to 
time  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes." 

(2)  At  the  end  of  section  903,  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Funds  made  available  under  this 
section  may  be  obligated  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
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tlon  for  programs  contained  In  the  presen- 
tation materials  submitted  to  CongreBS  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977.". 

(3)  After  section  903,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  004.  Lebanon  Housing  Reconstruc- 
tion.— ^In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  President  is  authorized  to  Issue 
gtiarantles  for  housing  projects  In  Lebanon 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
223(J)  of  this  Act.". 

FOREIGN   IdUTAKT   SALES 

Sec.  8.  Section  31  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  relating  to  authorization  and 
aggregate  ceUlng,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"Sec.  31.  Authorization  and  Aggregate 
Ceiling  on  Foreign  Militart  Sales  Crkdits. — 
(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $840,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
Unobligated  balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to 
be  continued  avaUable  by  appropriations  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  total  of  credits,  or 
participations  In  credits,  extended  pursuant 
tl  this  Act  and  of  the  principal  amount  of 
loans  gaxiranteed  pursuant  to  the  section 
24(a)  shall  not  exceed  $2,059,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1977  under  subsection  (a)  of  ibis  sec- 
tion shaU  be  available  for  obligation  to 
finance  the  procurement  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  by  Israel  on  a  long-term 
repayment  basis  either  by  the  extension  of 
credits  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  23  or  by  the  Issuance 
of  guaranties  under  section  24.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  release  Israel  from  up 
to  one-half  of  Its  contractual  liability  to 
repay  the  United  States  Oovemment  with 
respect  to  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices financed  by  such  credits. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  excess  defense  articles 
ordered  by  the  President  in  any  fiscal  year 
after  fl:scal  year  1976  for  deUvery  to  fiH-elgn 
countries  or  International  organizations 
under  the  authority  of  chapter  2  of  part 
n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  os 
pursuant  to  sales  under  this  Act  may  not 
exceed  $100,000,000  (exclusive  of  ships  and 
their  on -board  stores  and  supplies  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  law) .". 
authorization  of  approfkiations  fob  thx 
fiscal  tear  1978 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1978  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  are  authorized  by  this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061 
is  further  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  section  451,  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  strike  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  foUovrtng: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1077 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  provide  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  part  for  any  emer- 
gency^urpose  In  accordance  wltb  the  pro- 
visloiu  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance.  Amoimts  impropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  avallsble 
until  expended.". 

(2)  In  section  620(k),  relating  to  projects 
of  more  than  $100,000,000 — 

(A)  delete  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  the  word  "Except"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
words  "and  except";  and 

(B)  Insert  immediately  after  "unless  such 
program"  the  phrase  "(or  project  In  the 
case  of  a  productive  enterprise)". 

(3)  In  section   620(m).   relating   to   the 


furnishing  of  grant  asBlirtance.  delete  tiM 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  add  a  comma 
and  the  following: 

"or  (S)  to  carry  out  programs  of  assistance 
under  part  n  of  this  Act  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  annual  presentation  materials 
Justifying  such  programs  to  the  Congress.". 

(4)  Section  620(x).  relating  to  assistance 
to  Turkey,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 
and  limitations  of  authority  applicable  to 
the  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976  and  ending  September  30, 
1076,  as  contained  In  provisions  of  law 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  enactment  of  tbls  Act. 

Th«  Sbcrxtaxt  of  State. 
WaahingUm,  D.C..  April  13,  1978. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockxfkllb, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  for- 
ward herewith  the  Administration's  bill  to 
authorize  tntemational  security  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  essential  program  continuity  while 
diminishing  wherever  possible  direct  United 
States  assistance  in  favor  of  greater  self- 
sufficiency  on  the  part  of  our  allies  and  other 
friendly  nations.  We  have  reduced  our  re- 
quest for  grant  military  assistance  to  f(M«lgn 
countries  and  are  requesting  In  appropriate 
cases  offsetting  Increases  In  tan\ga  military 
sales  credits  and  guaranties. 

Our  security  assistance  programs  are 
wei^ted  heavUy  toward  the  Middle  East.  It 
Is  essential  that  we  continue  to  provide 
Israel  with  the  assistance  necessary  for  Its 
seciu-lty,  and  to  furnish  friendly  Arab  gov- 
ernments with  the  economic  means  to  buUd 
the  Internal  stabUlty  that  Is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  a  meaningful  peace  agreement. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  a  request  for 
Spain,  since  the  President  prevlotisly  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  for  Its  awlvlce  and  con- 
sent to  ratification,  the  new  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation.  The  Administration 
hopes  that  botb  Houses  of  Congress  will  asso- 
ciate themselves  wltb  approval  of  this  sig- 
nificant plan  for  cooperation  with  and  sup- 
port  of  the  new  regime  in  Spain.  When  fhe 
recently-signed  Defense  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment with  Turkey  Is  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  approval,  we  will  propose  changes  In  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization  and  ^proprla- 
tlons  requests  to  correspond  with  this  Agree- 
ment. < 

The  Administration's  requests  for  each  of 
the  sectirtty  assistance  programs  are  the 
minimum  amounts  required  to  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
meet  our  contlnidng  obligation  to  assist 
allies  and  friendly  cotmtrtes  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  defense.  I  believe  that  thete  are 
no  practical  alternatives  to  this  cooperative 
search  for  international  stability. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislation  to  ttie  Congress 
In  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  aooord 
with  the  President's  program. 
Respectfully, 

HeNST  A.  KISSINCER. 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed..International  SccxnuTT  Assistance 
Act,  Fiscal  Tma.  1077 

Z.  INTRODUCTION 

The  proposed  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  BUI")  amends  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  FAA")  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
FMSA")  In  order  to  authorize  appropriatlona 
to  carry  out  International  security  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  BlU  also 
contains  authorizations  for  certain  economic 
assistance  programs,  and,  in  accordance  with 
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the  Congressional  Bt^get  Act  of  1974,  re- 
queats  authorization^  for  flscal  year  1978. 
The  Bill  does  not  inalude  funds  for  Spain. 
for  which  separate  authorization  Is  being  re- 
quested in  connectlofi  with  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  adv^e  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication on  February  19,  1976.  Assistance  for 
Turkey  Is  included  la  the  Bill  at  the  level 
recommended  In  thi  President's  budget. 
When  the  recently  signed  Defense  Coopera- 
tion Agreement  is  trlnsmltted  to  Congress 
for  approval,  the  Execjutlve  Branch  will  pro- 
pose changes  In  the  fiscal  year  1977  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  requests  with  re- 
spect to  that  agreement.  Because  authorizing 
legislation  for  flscal  yaar  1976  security  assist- 
ance programs  has  noi  yet  been  enacted,  the 


provisions  of  this  BIJ 
and,  generally,  do  noi 
the   changes   that 


amend  existing  law 
attempt  to  anticipate 
It   be   made   by   the 


pending  fiscal  year  1916  authorization  bill. 

n.    PBOVISIONS    OF   THE    BUd^ 

Section  1.  Short  Tit  J 

This  section  provides  that  the  Bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "InternaMonal  Security  Assist- 
ance Act.  Fiscal  Year  1J977". 

Section  2.  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol— 

This  section  amends!  section  482  of  the  FAA 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
International  narcotlci  control  program. 

Section  3.  Military  Assistance — 

This  section  amends  section  604(a)  of  the 
FAA  which  authorize^  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  military  assistance  purposes.  This 
new  section  504(a)  consists  of  seven  para- 
graphs: 

(1)  This  paragraph  I  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $209,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  imlltary  assistance  pur- 
poses. Specific  prograyi  allocations  are  pro- 


vided for  with  resp 
countries,    which    aUi 


to  eight  designated 
Ettlons    may    be    In- 


creased by  not  more  than  10%   If  deemed 


necessary  for  the  pui 
Since  the  total  mlllt 


soees  of  the  chapter, 
assistance  program 


is  made  up  of  new  ^bllgatlonal  authority 
plus  reimbursements, ,  refunds  and  recoup- 
ments made  available  tfor  military  assistance 
purposes  under  sectloii  605  of  the  FAA,  the 
Bum  of  the  specific  (}ountry  program  allo- 
cations, together  wltl)  the  general  program 
allocation  in  paragraph  (2),  described  be- 
low, exceeds  the  ama|unt  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  paragraph.  The  flscal 
year  1977  military  assistance  program  value 
will  be  approximately  $235,700,000. 

(2)  This  paragraph  establishes  a  military 
assistance  program  oiling  of  $3,700,000  in 
the  fiscal  1977  for  atuntrlea  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  npt  designated  In  para- 
graph (1),  unless  otherwise  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. 

(3)  This  paragraph  provides  that  avail- 
able funds  may  not  b4  used  to  furnish  mili- 
tary assistance  to  mere  than  twelve  coun- 
tries In  the  flscal  year  1977,  a  reduction  from 
the  flscal  year  1975  figure  of  thirty-one 
countries.  This  limit  Ulon  does  not  apply 
where  such  assistance  is  otherwise  specifi- 
cally authCH-ized  by  law  (as  requested  for 
Spain),  or  where  su(h  funds  are  used  to 
meet  costs  Incurred  l:i  winding  up  military 
assistance  prograuns  ( r  In  connection  with 
defense  articles  on  oan  to  countries  no 
longer  eligible  for  ml  lltary  assistance. 

(4)  This  paragraph  provides  that  the  spe- 
cial authorities  contained  in  sections  610(a) 
and  614 (a)  of  the  FjlA  cannot  be  used  to 
Increase  any  amount  i  peclfied  In  paragraphs 
(1)  or  (2),  and  that  tlie  limitations  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  and  [3)  will  not  be  appli- 
cable to  emergency  assistance  under  the 
President's  drawdown  authority  under  sec- 
tion 506(a)  of  the  FAA.  Section  610(a)  au- 
thorize the  transfer  <f  funds  between  cer- 
tain FAA  accounts:  ssctlon  ei4(a)  author- 
izes the  waiver  of  restrictions  on  the  tise  of 


FAA  funds.  The  President's  drawdown  au- 
thority under  section  506(a)  of  the  FAA  per- 
mits the  use  of  Department  of  Defense 
stocks,  subject  to  subsequent  reimburse- 
ment, to  meet  emergency  military  assistance 
requirements. 

(5)  This  paragraph  authorizes  appropri- 
ations of  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  administrative  and  re- 
lated expenses.  This  authorization  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  that  contained  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The 
amoimt  req\iested  represents  an  Incretise 
from  previous  flscal  years  because  It  Includes 
funds  to  reimburse  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  cost  of  military  assistance  ad- 
visory groups,  as  required  by  section  515  of 
the  FAA. 

(6)  This  paragraph  continues  the  existing 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  military  assistance 
funds  to  furnish  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems to  any  less  developed  country  except 
upon  a  Presidential  finding  of  Importance 
to  national  security.  The  eight  designated 
countries  of  paragraph  (1)  are,  however, 
specifically  exempted  from  this  prohibition. 

(7)  This  paragraph  continues  the  provision 
In  existing  law  for  the  availability  until  ex- 
pended of  funds  appropriated  imder  section 
504(a). 

Section  4.  Stockpiling  of  Defense  Articles 
for  Foreign  Countries — 

This  section  replaces  the  existing  section 
514  of  the  FAA  with  a  new  section  514  com- 
posed of  three  subsections : 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  stockpiling  of 
defense  articles  for  future  transfer  to  and 
use  by  any  foreign  country  unless  such  trans- 
fer Is  authorized  by  the  FAA  or  the  FMSA 
and  charged  against  appropriations  or  limi- 
tations specified  in  those  statutes.  The  value 
of  such  stockpiles  located  abroad,  except 
those  maintained  for  NATO  purposes,  may 
not  exceed  in  any  flscal  year  the  amo\int 
speclfled  In  the  applicable  secvirlty  assistance 
authorizing  legislation. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  value  of  addi- 
tions to  stockpiles  located  abroad  to  no 
more  than  $125,000,000  In  the  flscal  year 
1977,  and  provides  that  any  new  stockpile 
or  addition  to  an  existing  stockpile,  valued 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000  In  any  flscal  year 
must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  any  new  stock- 
piles, except  In  NATO  countries,  located  out- 
side a  U.S.  military  base  or  a  base  used  pri- 
marily by  the  U.S. 

Section  5.  Security  Supporting  Assistance — 

This  section  amends  section  532  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,801,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  1977 
for  assistance  to  friendly  countries  and  In- 
ternational organizations  to  support  or  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability. 

Section  6.  International  Military  Education 
and  Training — 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  542  to 
Part  II  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $30,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  an  international  military 
education  and  training  program  carried  on 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  program  from  the 
military  assistance — principally  materiel- 
authorized  by  section  3  of  the  Bill. 

Section  7.  Middle  East  Peace — 

This  section  contains  three  paragraphs,  two 
of  which  amend  section  903  of  part  VI  of  the 
FAA,  relating  to  the  Middle  East  Special  Re- 
quirements Fund,  as  follows: 

(1)  This  paragraph  amends  the  flrst  sen- 
tence of  section  903(a)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations of  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Middle  East  special  requirements  by  furnish- 
ing economic  and  related  assistance  under 
Part  I  of  the  FAA. 

(2)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  section  903  to  provide  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  903(b),  relating  to  re- 
ports to  Congress  and  Congressional  review  of 
proposed  obligations  and  expenditures  imder 


section  903,  will  not  apply  with  respect  to 
programs  already  reported  to  the  Congress  In 
the  presentation  materials  submitted  for  the 
flscal  year  1977. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  adds  a  new 
section  904  to  part  VI  of  the  FAA.  The  new 
section  authorizes  housing  guaranties  to  be 
Issued  for  projects  In  Ijebanon  without  re- 
gard to  section  223(J)  of  the  FAA.  Seetton 
223 (J),  with  certain  other  exceptions,  limits 
housing  guaranties  to  development  assist- 
ance recipients.  The  Issuance  of  such  guaran- 
ties would  be  effected  only  in  the  context  of 
rehabilitation  tmd  reconstruction  efforts  in 
circumstances  where  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  permit  such  efforts. 
Section  8.  Foreign  Military  Sales — 
This  section  amends  section  31  of  the 
FMSA,  relating  to  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for,  and  the  aggregate  ceiling  on,  the 
foreign  military  sales  credit  and  guaranty 
program  for  fiscal  year  1977.  As  amended,  sec- 
tion 31  would  consist  of  four  subsections  as 
follows : 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $840,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  FMSA. 

(b)  This  subsection  establishes  a  celling 
of  $2,059,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977  on 
the  aggregate  total  of  credits  extended,  and 
the  principal  amount  of  loans  guaranteed, 
pursuant  to  the  FMSA. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  finance  Israeli  procurement 
on  a  long-term  repajrment  basis,  either 
through  the  extension  of  FMS  credit  with  a 
repayment  period  greater  than  that  speclfled 
In  section  23  of  the  FMSA,  or  the  guaranty  of 
third-party  financing  under  section  24.  The 
President  Is  also  empowered  to  release  Israel 
from  up  to  one-half  of  its  repayment  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  FMS  credit.  The  Bill 
does  not  authorize  Israeli  default  on  guaran- 
teed loans,  which  would  require  payment  by 
the  United  States  to  the  lender  from  reserve 
funds  or  additional  appropriations. 

(d)  This  subsection  Imposes  a  celling  of 
$100,000,000  on  the  aggregate  acquisition  cost 
of  excess  defense  articles  ordered  for  delivery 
to  foreign  countries  or  International  orga- 
nizations m  any  flscal  year  under  the  FMSA 
or  the  military  assistance  chapter  of  the  FAA. 
This  celling  Is  exclusive  of  ships  and  their 
on-board  stores  and  supplies  transferred  In 
accordance  with  law.  Most  ship  transfers  are 
made  as  sales  imder  the  FMSA  after  prior 
notice  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  10 
U  S.C.  7307.  The  exception  of  such  transfers 
affects  ships  sold  under  the  procedure  which 
are  more  than  twenty  years  old  and  displace 
less  than  2,000  tons.  Newer  or  larger  ships 
can  be  transferred,  according  to  10  UJS.C. 
7307(b),  only  with  specific  authorization  by 
Congress.  The  old  ships  transferred  under 
the  FMSA  often  had  high  acquisition  costs, 
but  little  present  value.  These  ships  have  not 
been  included  in  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates of  excess  defense  article  transfers. 

Section  9.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978 — 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
flscal  year  1978  of  the  sums  necessary  to  carry 
out  programs  and  activities  for  which  flscal 
year  1977  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
the  Bin.  This  section  reflects  the  require- 
ments of  section  607  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  lie). 

Section  10.  Miscellaneous  Provisions — 

This  section,  consisting  of  four  paragraphs, 
amends  various  provisions  of  the  FAA  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  This  paragraph  inserts  a  new  sub- 
section (a)  In  section  451  of  the  FAA  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  flscal  year  1977  for  emergency 
assistance  under  Part  I  of  the  FAA. 

(2)  This  paragraph  amends  subsection  630 
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(k)  of  the  FAA.  which  requires  the  express 
approval  of  Congress  for  economic  assistance 
projects  in  excess  of  $100  million  for  the 
construction  of  any  productive  enterprise  and 
prohibits  military  assistance  in  excess  of 
$100  million  unless  the  program  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  presentation  materials  to  the 
Congress.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
paragraph  would  Include  productive  enter- 
prise projects  in  the  last  exception  so  that 
the  requisite  approval  for  such  projects  could 
be  obtained  through  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  and  without 
need  for  further,  subsequent  congressional 
action  should  relatively  minor  cost  overruns 
result  In  the  application  of  subsection  620 (k) 
to  projects  presently  estimated  at  or  near 
the  $100  million  limitation. 

(3)  This  paragraph  adds  a  new  clause  (3) 
to  section  620 (m)  of  the  FAA  In  order  to 
permit  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under 
Part  n  of  the  FAA  to  economically  developed 
countries  when  such  programs  of  assistance 
are  contained  in  the  annual  congressional 
presentation  materials. 

(4)  This  paragraph  repeals  eectlon  620 (x) 
of  the  FAA,  relating  to  assistance  to  T'orkey. 
Section  620(x)  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  se- 
curity assistance  for  Turkey  proposed  In  the 
BUI. 

Section  11.  Saving  Provision — 

This  section  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Bill  shall  not  affect  authorities 
and  limitations  applicable  to  the  flscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter  under  pro- 
visions of  law  amended  by  the  Bill.  This  sec- 
tion Is  Intended  to  take  Into  account  the 
possibility  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  prior 
to  September  30, 1976. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.J.  Res.  190.  A  joint  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  Clean  Air  Week. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Clean  Air 
Week  is  a  well  established  event,  having 
been  initiated  in  1949.  This  year  it  will 
be  observed  for  the  flrst  time  In  May, 
rather  than  on  the  customary  October 
date. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  flrst  week 
of  May  of  each  year  as  Clean  Air  Week. 
Clean  Air  Week  Is  sponsored  by  tlie 
American  Lung  Association  and  its  afBll- 
ated  lung  associations  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  was  flrst  initiated  In 
October  1949  by  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association  to  observe  the  Nation's 
first  documented  air  pollution  tragedy 
at  Donora,  Pa.,  In  which  6,000  became  111 
and  20  died.  The  American  Lung  Associ- 
ation has  designated  the  first  week  In 
May  of  each  year  as  Clean  Air  Week  so 
that  the  event  may  have  the  uplift  of 
springtime. 

Air  pollution  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem  affecting  the  health  and  welfare 
of  Americans.  The  sum  of  $5  billion  in 
medical  bills  is  paid  by  the  American 
people  as  part  of  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$12  billion  attributed  to  air  pollution. 
The  more  we  study  this  problem  the  more 
extensive  we  find  the  implications  of  air 
pollution  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
this  Nation's  citizens.  Pollution  has  been 
found  to  travel  much  greater  distances 
than  previously  believed.  New  chemicals 
are  emitted  each  year  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  new  products  and  new 
processes. 


Over  200  million  tons  of  harmful  air 
pollutants  are  emitted  In  to  America's 
air  each  year.  This  means  that  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  one  ton  of  air  pollutants 
contaminating  the  air  in  the  United 
States. 

Air  pollution  contributes  to  the  early 
death  of  many  people,  to  increased  res- 
piratory illnesses,  to  the  aggravation  of 
chronic  diseases  such  as  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  to  lung  cancer,  and  heart  dis- 
ease, and  detracts  from  the  quality  of 
life  experienced  by  the  public. 

The  Senate  will  be  considering  the 
1976  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  week  of 
May  2-6.  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  we  address  this  issue  at  that  time, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suiHX)rt  this 
resolution  and  those  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ta 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  190 

Whereas  air  poUutlon  continues  to  cause 
Increased  illness,  contributes  to  chronic  dis- 
eases, contributes  to  premature  death,  and 
reduces  the  quality  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Americans  presently  spend  five 
billion  dollars  In  medical  bills  alone  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  costs  of  air  poUution;  and 

Whereas  continued  public  attention  Is 
needed  to  maintain  and  renew  efforts  to  re- 
duce air  pollution;  and 

Whereas  total  emissions  of  pollutants  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  causing  harm  and  requir- 
ing continued  attention  to  preventing  such 
pollution;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Lung  Association 
has  designated  the  flrst  week  of  May  of  each 
year  as  Clean  Air  Week:  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  flrst  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Air  Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    S841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnbt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2541,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  model  pro- 
grams to  foster  equal  opportunities  for 
displaced  homemakers. 

S.   3036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3036,  to  amend 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    3174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phret)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3174,  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  elderly  housing  program. 

S.  3227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3227.  a  bill  to  accelerate  solar  energy  re- 
search and  development  within  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes. 


a.  3270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunjjet) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

8.    3284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cankon.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3284,  to  re- 
quire an  economic  impact  statement  on 
future  grazing  fee  increases. 

S.    3292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3292,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

SENATE    RESOLTTTION    413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 413,  to  assure  freedom  of  the  press 
at  the  Olympic  Games. 

SENATE    CONCtrSRENT    RESOLTTTION    lOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  fcnn  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  105.  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  democ- 
racy In  Italy  and  participation  by  Italy 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

SENATE    CONCrrRRENT    RESOLTTTION     102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aboitrezk.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  102,  raising  the  price 
support  level  of  certain  agricultural 
products  to  90  percent  of  parity. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1975— 
HH.  10612 

AMENDMXNT  NO.  1611 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  to  B.H.  10612,  entitled  "The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975"  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  Is  pending  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  amendment 
would  allow  U.S.  citizens  employed  by 
charitable  organizations  abroad  to  ex- 
clude the  first  $25,000  in  earned  Income 
from  their  taxes. 

Presently  U.S.  taxpayers  living  over- 
seas are  allowed  a  $20,000  tax  exclusion  if 
they  have  lived  abroad  either  for  1  full 
tax  year  or  for  17  out  of  18  consecutive 
months.  If  an  American  taxpayer  has 
lived  abroad  for  3  years,  a  $25,000  tax 
exclusion  on  earned  income  is  allowed. 

HJR.  10612  eliminates  the  section  911 
exclusion  for  most  overseas  employees 
but  retains  the.  $20,000  tax  exclusion  for 
Amelrcan  taxpayers  employed  by  charit- 
able organizations  overseas. 

The  limited  tax  exclusion  for  certain 
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Americans  has  been  t  great  help  to  otir 
voluntary  agencies  a|id  charitable  orga- 
nizations abroad.  By 
erating  costs  to  a  mtnlmnm,  the  exclu- 
sion has  enabled  them  to  concentrate 
their  resources  on  programs  not  payroll. 

Most  overseas  employees  of  charities 
earn  modest  salaries  well  below  the  $20,- 
000  figure.  On  the  average,  salaries  plus 
living  allowances  totafl  $12,000.  Nonethe- 
less, unavoidable  itei^is  like  moving  ex- 
pense reimbursements  and  tuition  ex- 
pense reimbursement^  often  substantially 
increase  taxable  incoi  le.  Also,  as  the  cost 
of  living  has  been  dri  ?en  up  by  rapid  in- 
flation in  many  developing  nations,  liv- 
ing allowances  have  I  been  increased  to 
compensate.  The  coi^blnatlon  of  these 
and  other  factors  frequently  have  raised 
taxable  income  abov^  the  $20,000  level 
allowed  as  an  exclusion  in  the  House 
passed  bill.  ] 

My  amendment  will  not  increase  the 
exclusion.  It  will  msrely  maintain  the 
status  quo  by  changing  the  $20,000  ex- 
clusion allowed  in  H.  I.  10612  to  $25,000. 

Hie  potential  tax 
are  only  $3  million.  In  1 
this  is  a  small  amount  < 
charitable  organizations  abroad,  it  is 
tremendous  when  comtiared  with  the  lim- 
ited resources  they  have  available  to  car- 
ry out  their  work.  Ini  Teasing  salaries  so 
their  employees  can  pay  the  new  taxes 
will  only  mean  further  cutbacks  in  the 
operations,  programs  and  ultimately  the 
effectiveness  of  our  c^iarltable  organiza- 
tions abroad. 


revenues  involved 
the  scope  of  things, 
of  revenue.  But  for 


AMZNDMXin 


(Ordered  to  be  prln  bed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finince.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mij. 
to  tfie^  desk  an  amen  Iment  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  H.R.  1  )612.  entitled  "The 
T&x  Reform  Act  of 
passed  the  House  an(  is  pending  before 
the  Finance  Committ€  e. 

The  purpose  of  thiii  amendment  is  to 
restore  a  limited  tax 
of  inventory  to  charities.  Because  of 
certain  abuses,  the  lax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  limited  the  dediction  for  gifts  of 
"ordinary  income"  pioperty  to  the  cost 
or  other  basis  of  the 
rather  than  its  fair 
1969    act   provision 


abuses,  it  also  severe  :y  cut  gifts  of  in- 


NO.  1613 


President,  I  send 


donated  property, 
narket  value.  The 
Dot   only   stopped 


rhis  is  so  becaiise 
i  financially  and 


ventory  to  charities, 
manufacturers  find 

administratively  simijler  to  throw  away 
surplus  inventory  than  to  donate  it  to 
charity.  | 

The  impact  on  ch|rlties  which  have 
relied  upon  gifts  of  food,  medicine,  clos- 
ing, agricultural  supplies,  and  other 
commodities  has  beeq  dramatic.  For  in- 
stance, prior  to  1970  QARE  received  con- 
tributions of  inventory  with  a  whole- 
sale value  averaging!  $3.5  million  per 
year.  The  value  of  inventory  donations 
received  by  CARE  id  1974  was  $1  mil- 
lion. Similarly,  a  survey  by  the  American 
Coimcil  of  Volimtaryi  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  Inc.-j— ACVA — disclosed 
that  prior  to  passage  of  the  1969  act 
member  agencies  had  received  an  aver- 
age of  $30  million  in  donated  inventory 
per  year.  In  1970  uid  again  in  1972 
ACVA's  survey  found  that  gifts  of  in- 


ventory had  fallen  to  about  $10  million 
per  year. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
accomplish  two  goals.  First,  it  would  re- 
store a  limited  tax  Incentive  for  dona- 
tion of  inventory.  Second,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  abuses  which  prompted 
the  1969  act  provision. 

My  amendment  would  allow  a  deduc- 
tion equal  to  the  cost  or  other  basis  of 
the  inventory  plus  one-half  the  dif- 
ference between  its  basis  and  its  fair 
market  value.  In  no  event,  however, 
could  the  deduction  exceed  twice  the 
cost  or  other  basis  of  the  donated 
"ordinary  income"  property.  Thus,  a 
manufacturer  could  not  make  an  after- 
tax profit  by  donating  inventory. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  charity  to  certify  in  writing 
that  it  will  use  the  inventory  in  its  char- 
itable work.  This  provision  will  prevent 
the  donation — and  acceptance — of  ma- 
terial for  which  there  is  no  present  or 
future  use. 

Mr.  President,  charitable  organiza- 
tions such  as  those  which  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  ACVA,  provide  vital 
humanitarian  services.  They  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get.  This  amendment  is 
Important  to  their  continued  good  works. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1613 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  10612,  entitled  "The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1975"  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  pending  before  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  amendment  would  suspend  the 
application  of  Revenue  Ruling  73-395  so 
as  to  permit  authors  and  publishers  to 
currently  deduct  "prepubUcation  ex- 
penditures." Section  1306  of  HJR.  10612 
extends  this  relief  only  to  publishers.  My 
amendment  recognizes  that  authors  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  treat  research 
and  other  prepubUcation  expenses  as  a 
deduction  £igainst  cmrent  Income  as  are 
publishers.  It  therefore  relieves  both 
authors  and  publishers  from  the  effects 
of  Revenue  Ruling  73-395,  a  ruling  which 
treate  prepubUcation  expenditures  as 
capital  expenditures  to  be  depreciated 
over  the  life  of  the  asset  created. 

What  makes  Revenue  Ruling  73-395 
all  the  more  unfair  is  the  fact  that  while 
it  requires  expenditures  to  be  depreci- 
ated, section  1221  (3)  of  the  Code  pro- 
hibits authors  from  treating  their  output 
as  "capital  assets." 

In  other  words,  without  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing,  authors  will  be 
taxed  at  the  higher  "ordinary  income" 
rates  while  they  will  only  be  able  to  de- 
preciate expenses.  This  is  patently 
unfair. 

Lest  there  be  some  concern  that  with 
passage  of  my  amendment  so-called 
vanity  press  authors  will  reap  unwar- 
ranted tax  benefits,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  takes  care  of  this  situation. 
The  deduction  for  prepubUcation  ex- 
penditures would  only  be  available  to  a 
taxpayer  "'-^  connection  with  his  trade 
or  business  of  writing."  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  limited  to  professional 
writers. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976— S.  3219 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1614 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  myself,  together  with  Sen- 
ators Hruska,  Symington,  Montoya, 
Johnston,  Moss,  Oarn,  Griffin,  Helms, 
Morgan,  Hollings,  Curtis,  Laxalt,  and 
Stone,  I  submit  an  amendment  to  S. 
3219,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1976. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Senator  Bentsen,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senatok  Bentsen 

On  April  13tb,  I  submitted  amendment  No. 
1596  to  S.  3210,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  on  bebalf  of  myseU  and  14 
co-sponsors.  Our  amendment,  dealing  with 
the  automobile  performance  warranty,  inad- 
vertently included  language  strllclng  the  pro- 
duction line  test  of  Section  26  and  the  sulfate 
study  of  Section  31. 

The  Intent  of  our  amendment  was  never  to 
Include  language  striking  those  two  provi- 
sions of  this  year's  act,  and  the  amendment 
which  I  shaU  as^  the  Senate  to  consider  will 
not  address  them. 

Amendment  No.  1614 

On  Page  70,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  through,  line  6  of  page  73,  and  Inaert 
the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  27(a)  Section  207(b)  (2)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  UB.C.  1857f-6a(b) )  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"No  such  warranty  shaU  be  Invalid  on  the 
basis  of  any  part  used  in  the  maintenance 
or  repair  of  a  vehicle  or  engine  If  such  part 
was  certified  as  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  (2) .". 

(b)  Section  207(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  InserUng  "(1)"  after  "(a) "  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  part 
or  motor  vehicle  engine  port,  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  part  may  certify  that  use  of 
such  part  not  result  in  a  failure  of  the 
vehicle  or  engine  to  comply  with  emission 
standards  promulgated  under  section  203. 
Such  certification  shaU  be  made  only  under 
such  regtUations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (b).  The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  no  later  than 
2  years  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph." 

(c)  (1)  Section  207(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "its  useful  life  (as 
determined  under  section  202(d))"  in  ea(A 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "a  period  of  eighteen  months  or  eighteen 
thousand  miles  (or  the  equivalent),  which- 
ever first  occurs." 

(2)  Section  207  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  In  lieu  of  the  eighteen  month  or 
eighteen  thousand  mile  period  of  use  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  there  shall  be 
substituted  'the  useful  life  of  the  vehicle 
or  engine  (as  determined  under  section 
202(d))'  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
finds  imder  section  27(d)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  that  no  signiflcant 
anticompetitive  effects  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  such  warranty  for  such  useful 
life." 
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(d)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
undertake  a  study  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  anticompetitive  effects  would  re- 
sult from  any  warranty  required  to  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  207(b)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  if  such  warranty  applied  for 
the  usefiU  life  (as  determined  under  section 
202(d)  of  such  Act)  of  vehicles  and  en- 
gines to  which  such  warranty  applies  in 
lieu  of  the  18  month  or  18,000  mile  period 
specified  in  such  section  207(b).  Such  study 
shall  include  pubUc  hearings.  Such  study 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  any  measures 
Implemented  by  the  Administrator  to  pre- 
vent or  diminish  such  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects and  shall  Include  a  finding  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  a  significant  anticompeti- 
tlve  effect  would  nevertheless  result  from 
such  warranty  If  the  warranty  appUed  tat 
such  useful  life.  Such  study  shall  be  under- 
taken primarily  by  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion In  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

(e)(1)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "In  no  event  and  under 
no  circumstances  shall  a  manufacturer  (in 
written  instructions  or  otherwise),  specify, 
require  or  designate  the  use  of  any  proprie- 
tary or  brand  name  automotive  part,  ma- 
terial, or  substance  for  purposes  of  this  par- 
agraph. For  such  purposes,  the  manufacturer 
may  only  specify  performance  standards  or 
engineering  specifications  or  the  use  of  parts 
which  have  been  certified  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  or  parts  meeting  such  stand- 
ards or  specifications.  No  manufacturer  may 
directly  or  indirectly  specify  for  such  pur- 
poses that  maintenance,  replacement  or  re- 
pair may  only  be  performed  by  f ranch  Ised 
dealers  or  approved  automotive  service  es- 
tablishments. The  manufacturer  shall  pro- 
vide In  boldface  type  on  the  first  page  of  the 
written  maintenance  Instructions  notice  that 
maintenance  of  the  emission  control  devices 
and  systems  may  be  performed  by  any  auto- 
motive repair  establishment  or  any  individual 
using  any  automotive  part  which  meets  the 
performance  and  engineering  specifications 
of  the  manvifacturer  or  which  has  been  certi- 
fied as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  (2)." 

(f)  Section  207(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  nonconformity  of 
any  vehicle  or  engine  required  to  be  reme- 
died at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer 
under  this  subsection,  the  owner  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine  shall  be,  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator,  compen- 
sated by  the  manufacturer  for  any  amount 
expended  by  him  with  respect  to  such  non- 
conformity before  the  date  on  which  such 
nonconformity  is  required  to  be  remedied 
imder  this  subsection." 

On  page  73,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  30"  and 
Insert  "Sec.  28". 

Renumber  sections  31  through  38  as  sec- 
tions 2»  through  38,  reepectively. 

On  page  88,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  89. 

On  page  89,  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  40" 
and  Insert  "Sec.  37". 

Renumber  section  41  as  section  38. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3076— 
THE  PAPERWORK  REVIEW  AND 
LrMTTATTON  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
and  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  joint  hear- 
ings on  S.  3076,  the  Paperwork  Review 
and  Limitation  Act  of  1976  wUl  be  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Pro- 
cedures and  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports, Accounting,  and  Management. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  3 


and  7  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  commencing  at  10  ajn. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
should  call  224-4551,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  Procedures  or  224-1474,  Sub- 
committee on  Reporte,  Accounting,  and 
Management. 


NOTICE  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEETING 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Brock  and  I  advise  our  colleagues 
on  the  temporary  Select  Committee  to 
Study  the  Senate  Committee  System  that 
an  organizational  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  April  29  at  8  a.m.  in  room  457 
in  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
meeting  will  be  open. 


NOnCE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  D.  Keller,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  central  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  4,  1976,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion with  a  further  statement  whether  It 
is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hear- 
ing which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MY  PLEA  FOR  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
patriotism  is  out  of  style  in  some  circles 
in  America  today  and  love  of  our  country 
is  cynically  viewed  as  old  fashioned. 
However,  fortunately  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all  Americans.  Miss  Lori  Cox  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  is  one  such  lady  who  is 
not  embarrassed  to  be  called  a  patriot. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  she  loves 
her  coimtry.  She  has  carried  on  a  one- 
woman  battle  to  have  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  given  in  her  school's  class- 
rooms once  again.  She  met  a  great  many 
obstacles  and  she  learned  some  funda- 
mental principles  of  freedom  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  share  Miss  Cox's  expe- 
riences with  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  "Plea  for 
Patriotism"  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mt  Plea  Fox  Patriotism 
(By  Lori  Cox) 

I  would  like  to  teU  all  Americans  what 
it  was  like  during  my  con:^>aign  to  restore 
a  time  in  my  school  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  When  I 
first  requested  a  classroom  time  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  my  school  administra- 


tors were  reluctant  to  initiate  a  time  for 
such  an  observance.  My  principal  explained 
we  no  longer  have  the  Pledge  of  AUegiance 
in  the  classroom  because  some  of  the  stu- 
dents do  not  respect  the  ceremony  and  the 
teachers  complained  about  their  conduct.  I 
waited  for  weeks  for  a  response  from  the 
adminlstratcra.  ...  My  request  was  Ignored! 
I  then  went  to  the  school  board.  In  <^paal- 
tlon  to  my  request  the  Superintendent  of 
Secondary  Education  testified  by  saying. 
"The  Pledge  of  AUeglanoe  on  a  dally  basis 
may  prove  to  be  a  traumatic  experience  for 
some  students."  The  school  board  members 
said  they  would  consider  my  request  and  seek 
legal  advisement  before  tnnirtng  a  decision. 
The  foUowlng  week  I  began  working  with 
several  friends  In  front  of  supermarkets 
gathering  over  3,000  signatures  on  a  petition 
that  requested  the  school  board  to  ^low  a 
time  in  the  classroom  for  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  The  school  board  then  granted 
the  daUy  opportunity. . . .  During  the  foUow- 
lng five  months  a  min<»ity  group  of  students 
and  some  teachers  began  to  display  signs  of 
protest.  Numerous  news  articles  were  printed 
In  school  and  local  newspapers  that  did  not 
encourage  respect  for  the  Scottsdale  School 
Board's  ruling.  During  this  period  our 
Nation's  flag  was  stolen  from  my  school's 
premises. 

Once  during  the  National  Anthem  a 
student  paraded  down  the  haUway  proudly 
displaying  a  communist  flag.  The  flagpole 
lines  were  cut  so  that  our  Nation's  flag  did 
not  fly  over  my  school  for  eleven  days.  One 

school  was  vandalized an  American 

flag  was  cut  in  pieces  and  parts  of  It  burned. 
My  efforts  for  a  Memorial  Assembly  were 
denied  because  it  Involved  ...  I  quote  "Too 
much  patriotism."  Students  testified  before 
the  school  board  tliat  our  flag  Is  T»f«»Jit»^ 
more  than  a  piece  of  cloth  and  said  the  pledge 
was  meaningless.  They  complained  they  weft 
too  tired  to  stand  in  the  morning  and  that 
the  repetition  made  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
meaningless!  .  .  .  Others  steted  that  peer 
pressure  made  them  stand.  ...  In  answer  to 
those  complaints  I  said  .  .  .  We  high  school 
students  had  better  leam  to  take  the  pree- 
sures  now  if  we  are  to  become  responsible 
adults. 

As  tac  the  repetition  ...  I  ask  tbose 
students  ...  if  one  minute  a  week  Is  going 
to  bother  them  .  .  .  what  were  their  plans 
when  they  enter  the  adult  world  and  have  to 
work  40  hours  a  we^  at  a  Job  i^ilch  may 
be  very  repetlttons?  .  .  .  Th^e  are  many 
things  we  aU  do  each  day  .  .  .  but  tbaX 
does  not  mean  we  all  find  them  repeti- 
tious ...  or  meaningless  ...  I  pray  each 
day  and  find  It  very  meaningful !  At  the  end 
of  five  monttis  the  school  board  gave  In  to 
the  students  protest  ...  by  voting  to  elimi- 
nate the  dally  Pledge  ot  Allegiance  entirely 
and  substituting  It  with  a  once  a  week  pa- 
triotic observance.  I  pleaded  with  the  board 
to  continue  with  their  previous  ruling  by  say* 
Ing  "We  need  the  support  of  all  teachers 
and  administrators  to  help  solve  the  reb^- 
Uon  problem  instead  of  running  frcHn  It. 
Why  do  those  of  va  who  love  America  have 
to  suffer  for  the  disrespect  of  a  few?  Olve 
us  the  opportunity  to  find  the  solution  and 
bo{>efully  build  some  patriotism  among  the 
students.  .  .  .  The  school  board  denied  my 
plea, ...  so  I  went  to  the  Arizona  State  Leg- 
islature. I  made  my  plea  before  the  Senate 
Education  Conunittee  urging  passage  of  a 
blU  that  woiUd  affco^l  the  daUy  opportunity 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  In  aU  public 
schools  in  Arizona. 

I  made  many  trips  to  the  state  Capltd 
and  witnessed  several  of  my  state  legisla- 
tors openly  arguing  against  the  blU.  It  was 
upsetting  to  hear  some  of  their  views.  .  . 
As  some  students  called  the  Pledge  of  AI< 
leglance  meaningless  ...  so  did  several  of  the 
state  legislators.  .  .  .  This  experience  has 
taught  me  the  Important  responsibiUty  we 
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vote  so  that  tbose  elated  to  office  will  rep- 
resent and  protect  thp  American  IdesUs.  .  .  . 
-After  a  lot  ol  bard  w^r'tc  and  the  support  of 
many  organizations  wid  concerned  citizens 
tbe  bUI  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was 
passed  and  signed  lnt9  law  by  Arlzonas'  Gov- 
ernor Raul  Castro.  Thfe  bill  forces  no  one  .  .  . 
but  allows  the  opportunity  for  those  who 
wish  to  participate  In  bledglng  allegiance.  .  . . 
Because  of  the  attltuc  es  and  actions  of  some 
students  I  initiated  in  idea  for  a  National 
Patriotism  Week. 

It  is  my  hope  and  feeling  that  If  young 
Americans  better  vmlerstood  the  meaning 
of  our  Nation's  symbjls  they  would  not  ig- 
nore or  disrespect  thsm.  We  need  to  learn 
about  the  basics  of  our  heritage  becaiise 
when  some  high  schoi  >1  and  grammar  school 
students  were  asked  x>  write  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  or  the  Natonal  Anthem  many  of 
them  coxUd  not  do  It.  I  compiled  my  Ideas 
and  then  wrote  to  one  hundred  national 
leaders  and  to  the  Pesldent  of  the  United 
States  explaining  my  suggestions  for  a  Na- 
tional Patriotism  Wee  <  and  why  such  a  pro- 
gram was  so  Importai.t.  National  Patriotism 
Week  would  encourage  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  ado  pt  an  appropriate  cur- 
riculum for  a  designated  week  In  February 
Including  such  elements  as  the  study  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  {the  NatloniJ  Anthem, 
National  symbols,  seals,  mottos,  monuments, 
heros,  and  accomplish  ments. 

I  requested  the  Prsldent  to  proclaim  a 
National  Patriotism  Week.  Here  I  am,  sixteen 
years  old,  not  even  oil  enough  to  vote,  and 
yet  our  leaders  In  Waj  hlngton  listened.  ...  I 
began  receiving  man;  letters  of  encourage- 
ment from  leaders  tliroughout  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Then  one  day  the  mailman  de- 
livered a  most  unusval  letter.  ...  It  was 
quite  different  from  any  stationery  I  had 
ever  seen.  .  .  .  Reallzli  ig  then  It  was  a  letter 
from  the  President  o!  the  United  States,  I 
was  overwhelmed!  .  .  .  My  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ...  so  my  mom  had  to  read  the  letter 
to  me.  His  letter  was  \  ery  friendly,  encourag- 
ing, and  very  Insplrln  g.  .  .  .  About  five  days 
later  another  letter  arrived  from  the  White 
House This  letter '  ras  written  by  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  b;  order  of  the  President. 
He  suggested  I  ask  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress or  one  of  my  Sei  ators  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation (a  Joint  resolution)  calling  upon  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  National  Patriotism 
Week.  He  said  such  an  observance  would 
be  more  meaningful  f  it  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congrea  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent. ...  It  seems  unbelievable  when  I 
think  .  .  .  my  lesson  In  national  legislation 
did  not  come  from  a  textbook  .  .  .  but  from 
the  President  of  the  t  hited  States.  .  .  .  Since 
then  I  have  written  t<  every  Congressman  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  reply,  I  have  fo  md  that  many  of  our 
government  leaders  hive  been  like  teachers, 
by  advising,  assisting,  and  showing  me  the 
way  to  succeed  with  my  efforts  for  legisla- 
tion. Congressman  Jo  m  Rhodes  has  vmtten 
me  over  a  dozen  lette  rs  and  has  sent  count- 
less letters  to  his  colleagues  In  Washing- 
ton to  request  their  rupport  for  a  National 
Patriotism  Week.  My  program  was  adopted 
Into  bin  form  and  jresented  to  Congress 
by  Congressman  John  Rhodes  along  with  37 
co-sponsors.  Senator  I  aul  Fannin  introduced 
the  legislation  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Fan- 
nin too,  has  correspon  ded  frequently  and  has 
been  very  helpful  In  vorklng  for  a  National 
Patriotism  Week.  I  am  now  waiting  to  hear 
as  to  when  I  will  be  ( llowed  to  speak  before 
a  Congressional  comnattee  on  behalf  of  the 
importance  of  Nation  U  Patriotism  Week. 

At  the  present  tlmd  the  bill  has  been  de- 
layed in  the  House  Si  ib-Commlttee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Population  because  .  .  .  this  type  of 
bill  now  needs  a  majority  of  House  members 
as  co-sponsors  in  ort^er  to  push  It  through 
committee.  Please  wiite  to  your  respective 
Congressman   and   request  be  Join   as   co- 


sponsor  with  Congressman  John  Rhodes  on 
this  very  Important  resolution.  I  hope  you 
all  will  share  my  story  with  your  friends  and 
families.  It  Is  my  hope  that  through  my  ex- 
perience Americans  young  and  old  will  realize 
the  Importance  of  becoming  Involved  In  our 
schools  and  In  our  government.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  our  American  ideals  are  pro- 
tected and  patriotism  is  restored.  .  .  .  Now- 
adays people  are  quick  to  criticize  our  gov- 
ernnment.  They  seem  to  blame  and  label 
all  politicians  as  bad  .  .  .  possibly  because  of 
the  Watergate  incident.  We  must  realize 
that  the  Watergate  affair  Involved  only  a 
handful  of  p>eople  .  .  .  and  certainly  those 
individuals  do  not  represent  all.  We  must  not 
blame  all  of  our  leaders  for  the  mistakes  of 
a  few.  I  have  received  over  200  letters  from 
government  leaders  and  found  many  who 
care,  who  are  honest,  hardworking  and  dedi- 
cated Congressmen  .  .  .  working  for  the 
goodness  of  America. 

Often  we  hear  of  the  wrongs  of  our  Nation. 
We  surely  must  recognize  our  faults  and 
work  to  correct  them  but  please  keep  in 
mind  the  scarring  impressions  being  formed 
by  children  younger  than  myself.  Stripping  a 
child  of  bis  pride  may  cause  him  to  lose  all 
Incentive  to  go  forward.  It  Is  time  we  all 
Join  together  and  restore  the  pride  that  is 
due  our  Nation  amd  show  her  we  are  loyal.  .  . 
We  will  be  a  better  people  because  of  pride 
and  by  transmitting  those  attributes  unto 
one  another  we  will  find  our  Nation's  stars 
and  stripes  reflect  truth.  You  know  our  per- 
missive society  has  not  taught  us  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  Instead  it  has  made  us  lazy.  Give 
us  discipline  and  rules  .  .  .  We  will  become 
better  citizens  by  being  made  to  follow  and 
respect  the  rules  set  forth.  Someday  we  will 
be  your  leaders  and  where  are  the  adults  of 
today  going  to  be  if  we,  your  future  leaders, 
have  never  learned  to  abide  rules  or  respect 
others?  Patriotism  and  respect  go  together. 
I  want  my  children  to  be  morally  righteous, 
unselfish,  patriotic,  and  thankful  for  being 
an  American.  If  they  have  these  values  they 
will  secure  my  future  as  we  should  secure 
theirs.  They  will  be  the  ones  to  hold  our 
great  Nation  on  the  pedestal  where  she  so 
righteously  belongs. . . 

In  one  of  the  letters  I  received  from  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  he 
said,  and  I  quote,  "Patriotic  Americans  must 
continue  to  set  the  example  for  those  who  do 
not  have  sufficient  love  for  our  Country,  Its 
people,  Institutions  and  symbols.  By  their 
loyal  example  perhaps  they  can  inspire  these 
persons  to  show  more  respect  for  America. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  wllllilgness 
to  support  one's  country  through  Interest, 
participation,  and  If  necessary,  through  sac- 
rifice provides  the  framework  of  a  great  Na- 
tion." Unquote  .  .  .  People  often  ask  me  why 
I  have  become  Involved  with  my  efforts  for 
patriotism  ...  I  have  been  taught  by  my 
parents  that  it  is  everyone's  duty  to  be  a 
concerned  and  working  citizen.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  preserve  and  protect  the  tradi- 
tions and  symbols  that  represent  ovti  free 
Nation  .  .  .  You  know  .  .  .  Joseph  Stalin  once 
said  .  .  .  and  I  quote  ...  "If  we  can  effec- 
tively kill  the  national  pride  and  patriotism 
of  Just  one  generation,  we  will  have  won 
that  country.  Therefore,  there  must  be  con- 
tinued propaganda  abroad  to  undermine  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  In  general  and  teen- 
agers in  particular.  By  making  readily  avail- 
able drugs  of  various  kinds,  by  giving  a  teen- 
ager alcohol,  by  praising  his  wUdness,  by 
strangling  him  with  sex  literature  and  ad- 
verting to  him  or  to  her  the  psycho-political 
preparation  can  create  the  necessary  attitude 
of  chaos.  Idleness,  and  worthlessneas"  .  .  . 
Unquote . . . 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  American 
people  not  to  let  this  happen  I . . .  People  have 
asked  me  to  where  I  get  the  courage  and 
strength  to  continue  with  my  efforts  ...  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  my 


parents  .  . .  whom  I  love  very  much  .  . .  They 
have  taught  me  the  values  I  practice  each 
day  .  .  .  basically  those  values  are  to  love, 
honor,  respect,  share,  and  give  of  yourself 
as  Ood  woiild  want  all  of  us  to  do.  Ify 
strength  I  am  sure  comes  from  our  Creator 
In  heaven  .  .  .  Ood's  love  and  guidance  sup- 
ports me  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  him  . . . 
I  will  conclude  my  address  to  you  by  telling 
you  about  what  It  has  been  like  now  that 
school  Is  back  In  session  .  .  .  The  Jeers  and 
mockery  continue,  however,  the  ridicule  from 
fellow  students  and  some  teachers  will  not 
discourage  me.  My  experience  has  made  me 
a  stronger  person  and  determined  to  continue 
my  plea  for  patriotism.  I  regret  the  first  day 
of  school  some  teachers  snickered  and  le- 
mlnded  the  students  they  did  not  have  to 
participate  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  I  was 
hopeful  they  would  have  encouraged  respect. 
To  the  students  who  have  openly  ridiculed  me 
I  answer  them  by  saying . . . 

Our  flag  represents  each  and  everyone  of 
you.  It  Is  all  of  us  together,  united  as  Amer- 
icans, and  representing  freedom  for  all  .  .  . 
It  represents  choice  . .  .When  I  first  asked  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in  our  classrooms  a 
choice  was  there  and  still  Is!  .  .  .  Either  you 
participate  or  you  do  not  participate.  That 
is  freedom  I  My  opposition  wanted  to  take 
that  choice  from  me.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  neglect  the  symbols  that  r^resent  the 
freedoms  that  we  all  enjoy  each  day. 

Think  of  our  forefathers  and  the  toll  It 
took  to  build  such  a  great  Nation  .  .  .  Then 
be  grateful!  .  .  .  Think  of  those  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  during  war  .  .  .  some 
of  those  men  may  have  been  your  fathers, 
your  brothers,  or  possibly  a  close  friend.  You 
have  the  choice  to  pledge  or  not  to  pledge . . . 
80  if  I  stand  alone  In  my  classroom  to  recite 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  .  .  .  then  I  will 
stand  alone  .  .  .  but  before  you  ridicule  my 
patriotism  .  .  .  learn  a  little  about  It  before 
you  criticise.  Go  to  a  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans meeting  .  .  .  Listen  to  them  .  .  .  take  a 
good  look  at  those  veterans  ...  I  have! 

Some  veterans  are  young  .  .  .  some  are 
old  .  .  .  some  are  crippled  and  confined  to 
wheelchairs  .  .  .  some  are  without  limbs  . . . 
but  when  It  comes  time  for  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  they  stand  proud.  Those  men  in 
wheel  chairs  unable  to  stand  .  .  .  seemed  to 
be  ten  feet  tall.  I  thought  about  some  of 
those  students  who  had  complained  before 
the  school  board  that  they  had  to  stand  every 
day  for  fifteen  seconds  to  pledge  our  flag  . . . 
yet  those  veterans  without  limbs  live  every 
minute  of  their  lives  with  remembrance  of 
preserving  this  Nation  .  .  .  These  brave  men 
in  spite  of  their  handicaps  continue  to  wonk 
for  America  without  complaint! . . .  They  paid 
the  price  for  our  freedoms  yet  continue  to 
serve  our  country  with  interest  and  al- 
legiance to  America.  Ask  yourself  for  whom 
did  they  risk  their  lives  .  .  .  and  for  whom 
did  they  become  disabled?  The  answer  Is  for 
you  and  for  me!  .  .  .  Can  you  afford  fifteen 
seconds  a  day  to  pledge  allegiance  to  a  flag 
that  represents  them?  I  can  .  .  .  and  I  hope 
all  Americans  will. 
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SECRETARY  KISSINGER'S  AFRICAN 
POLICY  STATEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  delivered  an  important  and 
eloquent  statement  of  high  principles 
which  finally  ends  the  drift  in  America's 
Africa  policy.  Looking  forward  to  a  crea- 
tive role  for  the  United  States  in  Africa, 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  given  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
supports  the  speedy  evoluation  toward 
majority  rule  In  the  white  dominated 
regtmes  of  Rhodesia  and  Namibia. 


Secretary  Kissinger  has  outlined  a 
clear  plan  of  diplc»natic  action  and  eco- 
nomic initiative  for  the  southern  African 
region.  His  speech  has  charted  a  more 
moral  foreign  policy  for  our  Nation.  And 
it  has  clearly  taken  the  initiative  away 
from  those  Communist  nations  anxious  to 
exploit  tensions  in  the  region.  The 
administration  seems  to  have  recognized 
the  impending  crisis  in  southern  Africa 
over  the  Rhodesian  issue  and  is  now 
prepared  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  all 
involved  as  to  precisely  how  we  would 
like  to  see  the  political  future  in  southern 
Africa  evolve. 

In  bringing  the  full  diplomatic  weight 
of  the  United  States  against  the  Ian 
Smith  regime.  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
enunciated  a  policy  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  in  Salisbury  that  we  will  not 
directly  or  indirectly  aid  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  minority  rule. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  statement 
of  American  policy  in  Zambia  will  avert 
the  type  of  racial  confrontation  in 
southern  Africa  that  has  been  impend- 
ing. I  have  been  convinced  that  the  real 
"winners"  of  a  black-white  war  in  south- 
em  Africa  would  be  the  Communists. 
The  United  States  now  seems  ready  to 
work  to  prevent  further  violence  in  the 
region. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Subcommittee  and  former  chairman  of 
the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  implementation  of  his  plans 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
southern  Africa  as  outlined  in  his  ad- 
dress. Such  aid  is  badly  needed,  not  only 
because  of  the  economc  dislocations  in 
the  region  as  a  result  of  the  Rhodesian 
crisis  but  also  in  order  to  better  the  Mves 
of  those  who  live  in  a  potentially  rich 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  concrete  and  prac- 
tical steps  which  the  Secretary  has  in- 
dicated the  United  States  will  take  to 
avoid  war  and  bring  majority  rule  to 
southern  Africa  mark  an  important 
turning  point  in  America's  policy 
toward  Africa  and  the  developing  world. 
We  have  now  begim  to  base  our  policy  on 
the  principle  of  majority  rule.  As  a 
result,  we  are  alining  ourselves  with  the 
dominant  force  of  the  future  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  doing  what  is  right  and 
just. 

I  have  always  believed  that  there  Is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  have  a  foreign 
policy  which  is  both  pragmatic  and 
moral.  Such  a  poUcy  can  yield  practical 
dividends  not  only  in  southern  Africa 
but  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  still  has  many  potential  friends 
and  allies  among  the  emerging  nations. 
To  redeem  their  trust  and  confidence,  we 
have  only  to  act  affirmatively  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  upon  which  our 
own  Nation  was  founded  200  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Kissinger's  Lusaka 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTEODUCnOK 

President  Ford  has  sent  me  here  with  a 
message  of  commitment  and  cooperation. 


I  have  oome  to  Africa  becaiise  In  so  many 
ways,  the  challenges  of  Africa  are  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  modem  era.  MoraUy  and  poUtl- 
cally,  the  drama  of  national  Independence 
In  Africa  over  the  last  generation  has  trana- 
formed  International  affairs.  More  than  any 
other  region  of  the  woild,  Africa  symbolizes 
that  the  previous  era  of  world  affairs — the 
colonial  era — la  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
great  tasks  you  face — ^In  natlon-bulldlng,  in 
keeping  the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  con- 
tinent. In  economic  development,  in  gain- 
ing an  equitable  role  in  world  councils,  in 
achieving  racial  Justice — these  reflect  the 
challenges  of  buUding  a  human  and  progres- 
sive world  order. 

I  have  come  to  Africa  with  an  open  mind 
and  an  open  heart  to  demonstrate  my  coun- 
try's desire  to  work  with  you  on  theee  great 
tasks.  My  Journey  Is  Intended  to  give  fresh 
impetus  to  QUI  cooperation  and  to  usher  in 
a  new  era  in  American  policy. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  process  of  decolonl29atlon.  The 
American  people  welcomed  the  new  nations 
Into  the  world  community  and  for  two  dec- 
ades have  given  aid  and  encouragement  to 
economic  and  social  progress  in  Africa.  And 
America's  responsibilities  as  a  global  power 
give  us  a  strong  Interest  today  In  the  Inde- 
pendence, peace  and  weU-belng  of  this  vast 
continent  comprising  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
land  surface.  For  without  peace,  racial  Jus- 
tice and  growing  prosperity  In  Africa,  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  Just  International  order. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  In  a  debate 
about  whether  In  the  past  America  has  ne- 
glected Africa  or  been  Insufficiently  com- 
mitted to  African  goals.  The  United  States 
has  many  responsibilities  in  the  world.  Qlven 
the  biirden  it  has  carried  In  the  postwar 
period.  It  could  not  do  everjrthlng  simul- 
taneously. African  nations  too  have  their 
own  priorities  and  concerns,  which  have  not 
always  accorded  with  our  own.  No  good  can 
come  of  mutual  recrimination.  Our  differing 
perspectives  converge  in  a  common  purpose 
to  build  a  secure  and  Just  future  for  Africa. 
In  active  collaboration  there  Is  much  we  can 
do;  In  contention  or  apart  we  will  miss  great 
opportunities.  President  Ford,  the  American 
Govenunent  and  people  are  prepared  to  work 
with  you  with  energy  and  goodwUl  If  met  In 
the  same  spirit. 

So  It  Is  time  to  put  aside  slogans  and  to 
seek  practical  solutions.  It  Is  time  to  find  our 
common  ground  ttnd  act  boldly  for  common 
ends. 

Africa  is  a  continent  of  hope — a  modem 
frontier.  The  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  a  country  of  the  frontier, 
built  by  men  and  women  of  hope.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  from  their  history  the 
meaning  of  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
for  racial  equality,  for  economic  progress,  for 
hfiman  dignity. 

I  am  not  here  to  give  American  prescrip- 
tions for  Africa's  problems.  Your  program 
must  be  African.  The  basic  decisions  and 
goals  must  be  African.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  help. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  set  African  against  Afri- 
can, either  among  your  governments  or 
among  factions  of  liberation  movements. 
African  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  your 
destiny  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  a 
united  Africa.  America  supports  African 
unity.  We  urge  all  other  countries  to  do  the 
same.  v« 

Here  In  Africa  the  range  of  mankind's 
challenges  and  potential  can  be  seen  in  all 
its  complexity  and  enormous  promise.  The 
massive  poiwer  and  grandeur  of  nature  ia 
before  us  In  all  its  aspects — as  the  harsh 
master  and  as  a  bountiful  servant  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  can  feel  the  rich  and  living 
cultures  which  have  changed  and  Invigo- 
rated art,  music  and  thought  around  the 
world.  And  here,  on  this  continent,  we  are 
tested,  all  of  us,  to  see  whether  aai  future 


wUl  be  determined  for  us  or  by  us,  whethM' 
humanity  wlU  be  the  victim  or  the  architect 
of  its  destiny. 

THE  FKOBLEM  OF  SOXTTHERN  AFEICA 

Of  all  the  challenges  before  us,  of  all  the 
purposes  we  have  in  common,  racial  Justice 
Is  one  of  the  most  basic.  This  Is  a  dominant 
Issue  of  our  age,  within  nations  and  among 
nations.  We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  the  goal  of  racial  Justice  \b  both  com- 
pelling and  achievable.  Our  support  for  this 
principle  In  southern  Africa  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  an  Imperative 
of  our  own  moral  heritage. 

The  people  of  Zambia  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Importance  of  realizing  this 
goal.  By  geography  and  economic  necessity, 
Zambia  is  affected  directly  and  grievously  by 
strife  m  southern  Africa.  Political  stabUitjr 
in  this  region  means  more  to  Zambia  than 
to  many  others.  Yet  Zambia  has  chosen  to 
stand  by  her  principles  by  closing  her  border 
with  Rhodesia  and  enduring  the  economic 
consequences.  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  the  statesmanship  of  its  great  leader. 
President  Kaunda. 

And  it  was  In  this  city  seven  years  ago 
that  leaders  of  east  and  central  African 
states  proclaimed  their  manifesto  on  south- 
ern Africa. 

One  is  struck  by  the  simUarity  of  phUos- 
ophy  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  Lusaka  Manifesto.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  piusuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

And  seven  years  ago.  the  leaders  of  east 
and  central  Africa  declared  here  in  IiUsa2<a 
that: 

"By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
beyond  all  shadow  of.  doubt,  oiu-  acceptance 
of  the  belief  that  aU  men  are  eqiial.  and 
have  equal  rights  to  hvunan  dignity  and  re- 
spect, regardless  of  color,  race,  religion,  or 
sex  We  believe  that  all  men  have  the  right 
and  duty  to  participate,  as  equal  members  of 
society.  In  their  own  government." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  the  principles 
of  its  own  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
foUows  that  we  also  adhere  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Liisaka  Manifesto. 

Therefore,  here  In  Lusaka,  I  reaffirm  the 
unequivocal  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  human  rights,  as  expressed  in  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  support  self-determination,  ma- 
jority rule,  equal  rights  and  human  dignity 
for  all  the  peoples  of  southern  Africa — In 
the  name  of  moral  principle.  International 
law  and  world  peace. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
fully  American  ptrtlcy  on  some  of  the  imme- 
diate Issues  we  face — ^in  Rhodesia,  Namibia 
and  South  Africa — and  then  to  sketch  our 
vision  of  southern  Africa's  hopeful  future. 

THE    TTNTTCD    STATES    POSmON    ON    RHODESIA 

The  United  States  position  on  Rhodesia  la 
clear  and  unmistakable.  As  President  Ford 
has  said,  "The  United  States  Is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  to  It  that  the  majority  be- 
comes the  ruling  power  In  Rhodesia."  We 
do  not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  minority  re- 
gime. The  United  States  voted  for,  and  Is 
conmiitted  to,  the  UN  Seciu^ty  CouncU  reso- 
lutions of  1966  and  1968  that  Imposed  man- 
datory economic  sanctions  against  the  Illegal 
Rhodesian  regime.  Earlier  this  year  we  co- 
sponsored  a  Security  CouncU  resolution, 
which  was  passed  unanimously,  expanding 
mandatory  sanctions.  And  in  March  of  this 
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year,  we  Joined  with  ot  lers  to  commend  Mo- 
zambique for  Its  decision  to  enforce  these 
sanctions  even  at  greit  economic  cost  to 
Itself. 

It  is  the  responslbll  ty  of  all  who  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  i  lake  clear  to  the  Rho- 
deslan  minority  that  (he  world  community 
Is  united  in  Its  insistence  on  rapid  change. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  In  Rhodesia 
who  believe  In  peace  tj  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  avert  a  great  t  ragedy. 

United  Slates  policy  'or  a  Just  and  durable 
Rbodeslan  solution  wU  therefore  rest  on  ten 
elements : 

First,  the  United  States  declares  Its  support 
In  the  strongest  terms  ^r  the  proposals  made 
by  British  Minister  C*laghan  on  March  22 
of  this  year :  that  Indej  endence  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  majority  rule  which.  In  turn,  must 
be  achieved  no  later  thi  tn  two  years  following 
the  expeditious  concli4slon  of  negotiations. 
We  consider  these  proposals  a  basis  for  a  set- 
tlement fair  to  all  the  deople  of  Rhodesia.  We 
\irge  that  they  be  accejited. 

Second,  the  Sallsbur  r  regime  must  under- 
stand that  It  cannot  expect  United  States 
support  either  In  diplomacy  or  In  material 
help  at  any  stage  in  Itj  conflict  with  African 
states  or  African  liber  ttlon  movements.  On 
the  contrary.  It  will  face  our  unrelenting 
opposition  until  a  ne(  otlated  settlement  Is 
achieved. 

Third,  the  United  St  ttes  will  take  steps  to 
fuUUl  completely  Its  o1  illgatlon  under  Inter- 
national law  to  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  will  urge  the  Con- 
gress this  year  to  rep(ial  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, v^ch  authorizes  Rhodeslan  chrome 
Imports  to  the  United  [States,  tin  act  incon- 
sistent with  United  Ifatlons  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  eB<kt,  we  will  approach 
other  Indiistrial  natlone  to  ensure  the  strict- 
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est   and  broadest  In 
with  sanctions. 

Fourth,  to  ensure 
perceptions  on  the  p; 


tional  compliance 

at  there  are  no  mls- 
of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  In  Rhodesia.  Ithe  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  (Consultations  in  black 
Africa,  will  communlcaJte  clearly  and  directly 
to  the  Salisbury  regime  our  view  of  the  ur- 
gency of  a  rapid  negot^ted  settlement  lead- 
ing to  majority  rule. 

Fifth,  the  United  Stktes  Government  will 
carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  Inform  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  |iave  no  ofBclal  repre- 
sentation in  Rhodesia  |ior  any  means  of  pro- 
viding them  with  assistance  or  protection. 
American  travellers  will  be  advised  against 
entering  Rhodesia;  Ainerlcans  resident  there 
will  be  urged  to  leave. 

Sixth,  as  in  the  case  pf  Zambia  a  few  years 
ago,  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordance 
with  the  recent  UN  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  closing 
of  Its  borders  with  Rhoklesla  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions has  imposed  upo^  It  a  great  additional 
economic  hardship.  In [  accordance  with  this 
UN  resolution,  the  Ui^ted  States  is  willing 
to  provide  »12.5  million  of  assistance. 

Seventh,  the  United  istates — together  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations — is 
ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship  for 
any  countries  neighboring  Rhodesia  which 
decide  to  enforce  sanctions  by  closing  their 
frontiers. 

Eighth,  humanltarl^  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  fled  in  distress  from  Rhodesia  Into 
neighboring  covmtrlea.  The  United  States 
will  consider  sympatl  letlcally  requests  for 
assistance  for  these  rel  ugees  by  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  or  other  appro- 
priate international  organizations. 

Ninth,  the  world  community  should  give 
its  support  to  the  peop  le  of  Rhodesia  as  they 
make  the  peaceful  tiansition  to  majority 
rule  and  Independence,  and  should  aid  a 
newly  Indepedent  Zimbabwe.  To  this  end, 
we  are  ready  to  Join  with  other  interested 
nations  in  a  program  c  f  economic,  technical. 


and  educational  assistance,  to  enable  an 
independent  Zimbabwe  to  achieve  the  prog- 
ress and  the  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  which  its  resources  and  the  talents 
of  aU  its  people  entitle  it. 

Finally,  we  state  our  conviction  that 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  should  have  a  secure 
future  and  civil  rights  in  a  Zimbabwe  that 
has  achieved  racial  Justice.  A  constitutional 
structure  should  protect  minority  rights  to- 
gether with  establishing  majority  rule.  We 
are  prepared  to  devote  some  of  our  assistance 
programs  to  this  objective. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we  shall  con- 
sult closely  with  the  Presidents  of  Botswana, 
Mozambique,  Tanzania  and  Zambia. 

We  believe  these  are  Important  measures. 
We  are  open-minded  with  respect  to  addi- 
tional actions  that  can  help  speed  a  resolu- 
tion. The  United  States  will  consult  closely 
with  African  leaders,  especially  the  four 
Presidents,  and  with  other  friends  on  the 
Rhodeslan  problem.  For  the  central  fact 
that  I  have  come  here  to  stress  is  this:  the 
United  states  is  wholly  committed  to  help 
bring  about  a  rapid.  Just  and  African  solu- 
tion to  the  Issue  of  Rhodesia. 

NAMIBIA 

Rhodesia  Is  the  most  urgent  but  by  no 
means  the  only  critical  problem  In  southern 
Africa.  The  status  of  Namibia  has  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  the  world 
community  and  South  Africa  for  over  three 
decades. 

The  territory  of  South-West  Africa  t\imed 
into  a  source  of  serious  international  dis- 
cord following  World  War  n.  When  the 
United  Nations  refused  to  accede  to  South 
Africa's  proposal  for  annexation  of  the  terri- 
tory. South  Africa  declined  to  enter  into  a 
trusteeship  agreement,  and  since  then  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  United  Nations  as 
the  legal  sovereign.  In  1966,  the  General  As- 
sembly terminated  South  Africa's  mandate 
over  the  territory.  In  1971,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  concluded  that  South  Afri- 
ca's occupation  of  Namibia  was  illegal  and 
that  it  should  withdraw. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  1966  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  We  were  the  only 
major  power  to  argue  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  that  South  African  occupation 
was  illegal.  And  In  January  1976  the  United 
States  voted  in  favor  of  the  UN  resolution 
condemning  the  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
calling  for  South  Africa  to  take  specific  steps 
toward  Namibia's  self-determination  and 
independence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  South  African 
Government's  evident  decision  to  move 
Namibia  toward  independence.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  solution  can  be  found  which 
will  embody  equal  rights  for  the  entire  pop- 
ulation and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  In- 
terests of  all  who  live  and  work  there.  But 
we  are  concerned  that  South  Africa  has  failed 
to  announce  a  deflnite  timetable  for  the 
achievement  of  self-determination,  that  all 
the  people  and  all  political  groupings  of 
Namibia  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part 
In  determining  the  form  of  government  they 
shall  one  day  have,  and  that  South  Africa 
continues  to  deny  the  United  Nations  its 
proper  role  in  establishing  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

Therefore  the  United  States  position  Is  as 
follows : 

We  reiterate  our  call  upon  the  South 
African  Government  to  permit  all  the  people 
and  groups  of  Namibia  to  express  their  views 
freely,  under  UN  supervision,  on  the  political 
future  and  constitutional  structxu-e  of  their 
country. 

We  urge  the  South  African  Government  to 
announce  a  deflnite  timetable  acceptable  to 
the  world  community  for  the  achievement  of 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  work  with 
the  international  community  and  especially 
with  African  leaders,  to  determine  what  fur- 


ther steps  would  improve  prospects  for  a 
rapid  and  acceptable  transition  to  Namiblan 
independence.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
need  for  progress  is  urgent. 

Once  concrete  movement  toward  self-de- 
termination is  underway,  the  United  States 
will  ease  its  restrictions  on  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  Namibia.  We  stand  ready  to 
provide  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  Namibia  take  its  rightful  place  among 
the  independent  nations  of  the  world. 

SOUTH   ATRICA 

Apartheid  In  South  Africa  remains  an  issue 
of  great  concern  to  those  committed  to  racial 
Justice  and  human  dignity. 

No  country,  no  people  can  claim  i)erfectlon 
in  the  realm  of  human  rights.  We  in  America 
are  aware  of  our  ovm  Imperfections.  But  be- 
cause we  are  a  free  society,  our  problems  and 
our  shortcomings  are  fully  aired  and  made 
known  to  the  world.  And  we  have  reason  to 
take  pride  in  our  progress  in  the  quest  for 
Jiistice  for  all  in  our  country. 

The  world  conmiunlty's  concern  with 
South  Africa  Is  not  merely  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  there.  What  Is  unique  Is 
the  extent  to  which  racial  discrimination  has 
been  Institutionalized,  enshrined  in  law  and 
made  all-pervasive. 

No  one — including  the  leaders  of  black 
Africa — challenges  the  right  of  white  South 
Africans  to  live  in  their  country.  They  are 
not  colonialists;  historically,  they  are  an 
African  people.  But  white  South  Africans 
must  recognize  as  well  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  institutionalized 
separation  of  the  races  must  end.  The  United 
States  appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the 
warning  signals  of  the  past  two  years.  There 
is  still  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  that  time— a  limit  of 
far  shorter  duration  than  was  generally  per- 
ceived even  a  few  years  ago. 

A  peacefiil  end  to  Institutionalized  Inequal- 
ity Is  in  the  Interest  of  all  South  Africans. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  encourage 
and  work  for  peaceful  change.  Our  policy 
toward  South  Africa  Is  based  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  within  a  reasonable  time  we  shall 
see  a  clear  evolution  toward  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  basic  human  rights  for  all 
South  Africans.  The  United  States  will  exer- 
cise all  its  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  urge 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  make  that 
premise  a  reality. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  RepubUc  of 
South  Africa  can  show  its  dedication  to 
Africa — and  Its  potential  contribution  to 
Africa — by  using  Its  influence  m  Salisbury 
to  promote  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement  for 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia.  This,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  viewed  positively  by  the  community 
of  nations  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  Africa. 

A  VISION   or  THX   PUTUBE 

Southern  Africa  has  all  the  prerequisites 
for  an  exciting  future.  Richly  endowed  with 
minerals,  agricultural  and  hydroelectric 
potential,  a  favorable  climate,  and,  most  im- 
portant, great  human  resources,  it  needs  only 
to  overcome  the  human  failure  of  racial  strife 
to  achieve  bright  prospects  for  all  its  peoples. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  speed  the  day  when  this 
vision  becomes  a  reality. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  to  help 
them  achieve  the  economic  progress  which 
will  give  meaning  to  their  political  independ- 
ence and  dignity  to  their  struggle  for  equal- 
ity. 

As  you  know.  Deputy  Secretary  Robinson, 
an  expert  in  economic  development,  is  accom- 
panying me  on  this  visit.  This  Is  the  flrst  time 
that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  and  De- 
puty Secrettiry  together  have  come  on  such  a 
mission,  reflecting  the  Importance  we  attach 
to  the  economic  development  of  southern 
Africa.  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  are  discussing  de- 
velopment needs  with  African  officials  in  the 
various  capitals  and  we  shall  continue  these 
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consultations  at  the  UNCTAD  meeting  In 
Nairobi  next  week.  After  my  return  to  Wash- 
ington, based  on  what  we  have  learned,  we 
will  urgently  study  a  new  aid  program  for 
this  continent. 

Africa  and  Its  friends  face  a  dual  chal- 
lenge— immediate  and  long-term  growth.  In 
the  short  term,  economic  emergencies  can 
arise  from  natural  disasters  or  sharp  swings 
In  global  economic  conditions  over  which  de- 
veloping nations  have  little  control.  These 
economic  shocks  must  be  dealt  with  if  the 
nations  of  the  region  are  to  maintain  their 
hard-won  progress  toward  development.  For 
example,  the  sharp  drop  In  world  copper 
prices  has  had  a  devastating  Impact  on  the 
economies  of  Zambia  and  Zaire.  The  United 
States  will  deal  with  this  problem  in  its  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  for  these  coun- 
tries, and  in  our  programs  for  multilateral 
action— to  be  proposed  at  UNCTAD  next 
week — for  resource  development,  buffer 
stocks,  and  earnings  stabilization. 

But  our  basic  concern  must  go  beyond  re- 
sponding to  emergencies.  We  need  to  develop 
urgently  programs  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
sustained  growth  to  enable  the  developing 
nations  of  southern  Africa  to  deal  effectively 
with  global  economic  shocks  and  trends. 

Let  me  mention  four  that  are  especially 
relevant  to  southern  Africa:  trained  local 
manpower,  rural  development,  advanced 
technology,  and  modern  transportation. 

For  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe,  training  pro- 
grams should  be  intenslfled  now  so  that 
needed  manpower  will  be  ready  when  major- 
ity rule  is  attained.  Existing  programs  to 
train  Namiblan  and  Zimbabwean  refugees 
as  administrators  and  technicians  should  be 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have  re- 
quested additional  funds  from  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  We  urge  other  donors  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  do  more. 

Development  for  all  of  southern  Africa 
involves  a  process  of  transforming  rural  life. 
We  are  prepared  to  assist  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment, in  health  programs,  in  manpower 
training,  in  Improving  rural  transporUitlon — 
through  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  pro- 
grams. 

A  revolution  In  development  planning 
could  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  satellites  to 
collect  vital  Information  on  crops,  weather, 
water  resolurces,  land  use,  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration. The  United  States  has  already 
shared  with  developing  nations  information 
from  our  earliest  earth  resources  survey 
satellites.  We  are  now  prepared  to  under- 
take much  larger  programs  to  apply  this 
technology  to  Africa — including  training 
programs  and  the  development  of  training 
facilities  and  satellite  receiving  stations  in 
Africa  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  long-term  eco- 
nomic need  of  southern  Africa  Is  a  modem 
system  of  regional  transportation.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  effort  extends  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  United  States  pro- 
poses that  the  World  Bank  undertake  as  a 
priority  matter  the  organization  of  a  multi- 
lateral consultative  group  of  donors  to  de- 
velop a  modem  regional  transportation  sys- 
tem for  southern  Africa.  For  our  part  we 
promise  our  full  cooperation  In  working  out  a 
long-term  program  and  In  flnancing  appro- 
priate portions  of  it. 

And  flnaily,  I  can  annoiuice  today  that  we 
expect  to  triple  our  support  for  development 
programs  in  southern  and  central  Africa  over 
the  next  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  offered 
leadership  in  many  international  forums  to 
promote  development  through  multilateral 
cooperation.  The  industrial  nations,  the 
newly  wealthy  oil  producers  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves  must  collaborate 
for  the  goal  of  development,  Africa  is  a 
principal   beneficiary   of   the   many  United 
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States  initiatives  In  multilateral  institutions 
and  programs — to  enhance  econ<Hnic  security 
through  supporting  export  eamlngB  In  the 
face  of  sharp  economic  swings;  to  promote 
growth  tlu-ough  better  access  to  ci4>ital  mar- 
kets and  technology  transfers;  to  accelerate 
agricultural  production;  to  Inaprove  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  investment  In  key  com- 
modities; and  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
the  poorest  nations. 

Many  of  the  proposals  we  have  made  are 
already  being  implemented.  Next  week  In 
Nairobi  I  will  put  forward  new  proposals  to 
further  advance  progress  in  relations  between 
developed  and  developing  nations. 

CONCLUSION 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Today  I  have  out- 
lined the  principles  of  American  policy  on 
the  compelling  challenges  of  southern  Africa. 

Our  prop>osals  are  not  a  program  made 
in  America  to  be  passively  accepted  by  Afri- 
cans. They  are  an  expression  of  common 
aspirations  and  an  agenda  of  coop>eratlon. 
Underlying  it  is  our  fundamental  conviction 
that  Africa's  destiny  must  remain  in  African 
hands. 

No  one  who  wishes  this  continent  well  can 
want  to  see  Africans  divided  either  between 
nations  or  between  liberation  movements. 
Africans  cannot  want  outsiders  seeking  to 
impose  solutions,  or  choosing  among  coim- 
triee  or  movements.  The  United  States,  for  Its 
part,  does  not  seek  any  pro-American  Afri- 
can bloc  confronting  a  bloc  supporting  any 
other  power.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  support  one 
faction  of  a  liberation  movement  against 
another.  But  neither  shoviid  any  other  coun- 
try pursue  hegemonlal  aspirations  or  bloc 
policies.  An  attempt  by  one  will  inevitably  be 
countered  by  the  other.  The  United  States 
therefore  supports  African  unity  and  in- 
tegrity categorically  as  basic  principles  of 
ouir  policy. 

There  is  no  better  guarantee  against  out- 
side pressure  from  any  quarter  than  the 
determination  of  African  nations  in  defense 
of  their  own  independence  and  imlty.  You 
did  not  build  African  institutions  to  see  out- 
side forces  fragment  them  into  cranpeting 
blocs.  The  United  States  supports  Africa's 
genuine  nonallgnment  and  unity.  We  are 
ready  for  collaboration  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect.  We  do  so  guided  by  our  con- 
victions and  our  values.  Your  cause  Is  too 
compatible  with  our  principles  for  you  to 
need  to  pvu^ue  it  by  tactics  of  confrontation 
with  the  United  States;  our  self-respect  Is 
too  strong  to  let  oxirselves  be  pressured  either 
directly  or  by  outside  powers. 

What  Africa  needs  now  from  the  United 
States  Is  not  exuberant  promises  or  emo- 
tional expressions  of  good  will.  What  it  needs 
Is  a  concrete  program  which  I  have  sought 
to  offer  today.  So  let  us  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Let  us  direct  our  eyes  towards  our  great 
goals — national  Independence,  economic  de- 
velopment, racial  Justice — goals  that  can  be 
achieved  by  common  action. 

Africa  in  this  decade  Is  a  testing  groxind 
of  the  world's  conscience  and  vision.  That 
blacks  and  whites  live  together  in  harmony 
and  equality  Is  a  moral  Imperative  of  our 
time.  Let  us  prove  that  these  goals  can  be 
realized  by  human  choice,  that  Justice  can 
command  by  the  force  of  its  rlghtness  in- 
stead of  by  force  of  arms. 

These  are  ideals  that  bind  all  the  races  of 
mankind.  They  are  the  mandate  of  decency 
and  progress  and  peace. 

This  drama  will  be  played  out  In  our  own 
lifetime.  Oiu"  children  will  Inherit  either 
our  success  or  our  failure.  The  world  watches 
with  hope,  and  we  approach  it  with 
confidence. 

So  let  it  be  said  that  black  people  and 
white  people  working  together  achieved  on 
this  continent — which  has  suffered  so  much 
and  seen  so  much  injustice — a  new  era  of 
peace,  well-being  and  hiiman  dignity. 


ARMENIA— 1915 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  PreBident,  Ai^  24 
commemorates  the  sad  spring  8eas<m  of 
1915  when  Armenia  was  marked  for 
destruction.  Hie  massacres  of  1915  have 
been  well  documented  and  serve  as  a  re- 
minder that  himian  life  Is  the  most  pre- 
cious resource  entrusted  to  all  nations. 

The  quality  of  life  and  protection  of 
human  rights  vary  from  nation  to  nation. 
Cultural  differenced  based  on  religion, 
popiilation  groupings,  and  tradition 
shape  the  uniqueness  of  nations  and  they 
should  be  preserved.  International  uni- 
form standards  for  human  rights  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  way  to  protect  hu- 
man Uf e. 

What  the  United  States  and  the  entdre 
international  community  must  be  observ- 
ant of  are  wholesale  attempts  to  oblit- 
erate human  life.  Mass  murder  occurred 
in  Armenia  in  1915,  in  Russia  during 
Stalin's  era,  and  in  Germany  under  Hit- 
ler. These  tragic  massacres  must  never 
be  repeated.  Their  memory  will  serve  as 
a  warning  to  free  people  throughout  the 
world  to  cherish  and  protect  their  lib- 
erty. 

In  his  book,  "Armenian  Atrocities — ^The 
Murder  of  a  Nation,"  Arnold  J.  Toynbee 
attempted  to  prove  a  Turkish  policy  of 
deliberate  extermination  of  the  Armenian 
people.  The  following  paragraph  from  his 
book  states  briefly  how  the  massacre  was 
carried  out: 

In  brief,  the  coiirse  of  the  campaign  has 
been  as  foUows.  In  the  early  winter,  alnuiat 
Immediately  after  they  had  Intervened  In 
the  war,  th#  Turks  took  the  offensive  on  a 
large  scale  across  the  Russian  frontier,  and 
sent  another  army  eaaliward  to  invade  tlie 
Persian  province  of  Azerbaijan;  both  move- 
ments broke  down,  and  before  the  spring 
of  1915  their  forces  had  been  driven  out  ct 
Trans-Caucasla  again  and  compeUed  to  evac- 
uate Azerbaijan,  after  a  transitory  occupa- 
tion of  its  capital  Tabriz.  When  the  RusBlana 
began  to  cross  the  frontier  In  their  turn,  the 
Ottoman  authorities  In  the  border-province 
of  Van  let  loose  the  Turkish  tnx^is  and  Kur- 
dish Irregulars  on  the  Armenian  population. 
In  the  countryside  the  Armenians  were  over- 
whelmed, but  In  the  town  of  Van  Itself,  when 
they  had  seen  some  of  their  leading  men 
murdered,  and  maasacre  overshadowing  tlie 
rest,  they  took  up  arms,  expelled  the  mur- 
derers, and  stood  a  siege  of  27  days — 1,500 
defenders  against  5,000  assailants  equipped 
with  artillery — till  they  were  triumphantly 
relieved  by  the  advancing  Russians  on  May 
17th.  Thereby,  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Van  was  cleared  of  the  enemy — ^tbe  basin  of 
Lake  Van  Is  the  very  heart  of  Armenia — and 
In  the  early  summer  months  the  Russian 
forces  pushed  slowly  rovmd  the  lake  towards 
the  west.  But  about  the  end  of  July,  the 
Ttirks  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and  re- 
suming the  offensive,  succeeded  in  reoocupy- 
ing  Van.  Again  after  three  weeks  they  were 
ejected  from  their  positions,  and  now  the 
line  runs  approximately  where  it  ran  In 
June — right  across  the  basin  of  Van,  with  the 
lake  Itself  dividing  the  combatants.  Once 
more  the  Russians  seem  to  be  slowly  forging 
ahead,  clearing  the  country  of  "Turk  and 
Kiird.  But  the  geographical  conditions  are 
difficult,  and  the  enemy  Is  superior  In  num- 
bers. The  Russians  may  con^lete  the  lib- 
eration of  Armenia  in  time;  but  meanwhile 
the  worst  catastrophes  have  occurred,  and 
the  peasantry  that  was  anxiously  awaiting 
their  arrival  has  either  been  annihilated  by 
massacre  or  scattered  abroad  in  exUe  and 
destitution. 
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That  the  Armenians  were  not  com- 
pletely obliterated  ii  1915  is  a  tribute 
to  their  courage  and 
must  see  that  their  stinaggle  is  never  for- 
gotten and  we  must  be  alert  to  any  pres- 
ent day  attempts  of  governments  to  mark 
particular  groups  for  <  lestruction. 
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PHASING  OUT  PRICES  ON  HEAVY 
FUEL  OIL 


thst 


nin 


(ase 


not 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  M^- 
lution  is  before  the 
Federal    Energy 
ending  its  price 
the  heavy  fuel  oil 
to  make  electricity 
heat  large  apartmen 
ings.  As  a  strong 
enterprise  system — o^e 
control  by  a  few 
free  of  Government 
it  is  time  for  the 
aside,  and  gradually 
on  petroleum  product^ 
refinery.  So  I  do 
Resolution  432  to 
this  product. 

In  addition,  looking 
history  of  the  residua 
be  seen  that  consumjers 
tially  cut  their  use 
their  use  of  heat 
mercial  buildings,  an( 
decrease  the  Nation's 
fuel  oil.  This  balance 
demand  should  help 
prices  from  rising  ver 
fact   that   substantia 
product  are  still  nectary. 

But  I  wish  to  cautioii 
the  independent  supp  iers 
major  oil  companies- -that 
manipulation  of  supplies 
price  increases,  I  wUl 
troduce  legislation 
price  controls — perhabs 


President,  a  reso- 
i  Senate  to  stop  the 
ition    from 
conti)ols  on  residual  oil; 
is  used  primarily 
factories,  and  to 
and  office  build- 
advocate  of  a  real  free 
that  is  free  of 
coitipanies  as  well  as 
controls — I  believe 
Government  to  step 
out  of  controls 
after  it  leaves  the 
support  Senate 
cofctinue  controls  on 


and 


tj 


THE       FUTURE 
CHANGES  FASTER 
PREDICTED 

Mr.    OOLDWATEft.    Mr.    President, 
shortly  the  debate  wlD  begin  on  military 


back  at  the  recent 

oil  market,  it  can 

have  substan- 

5f  electricity,  and 

power  in  com- 

thus  have  helped 

need  for  residual 

l^etween  supply  and 

keep  residual  oil 

much,  despite  the 

imports   of   this 


the  oil  industry — 

as  well  as  the 

If  I  see  any 

or  substantia] 

be  prepared  to  in- 

resume  Federal 

permanently. 


REVISED:   WAR 
THAN  EXPERTS 


I  have  done  for 
■A3  keep  my  coUea- 


authorlzation  and  aj 

years,  I  will  attempt 

gues  posted  on  any  d^elopments  in  tac 

tical  and  strategic  app  roaches  to  military 

problems.  Not  too  mu(  h  has  been  written 

or  said  about  the  e 

made  during  the  yean 


Vietnam  wars  and  onl  r  in  the  last  several 
years  have  the  Armec  Services  Commit- 
tees begun  to  hear  at  out  this  field  from 
the  military.  The  Wal  Street  Journal,  as 
they  have  done  beforq. 
a  series  of  articles  which  will  touch  on 
the  changes  in  conventional  warfare.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
article  be  printed  in 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  oh 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PuruRE  Revised:  Conventional  War- 
fare Changing  Faster  Than  The  Experts 
Predicted 


(By  Richard 
■Washington  . — Not 
liQdeast  war,  Malcolm 


ectronic   advances 
of  the  Korean  and 


he  Record  at  this 
ectlon,  the  article 


Levlne) 
lobg   after   the  latest 
CJirrle,  the  Pentagon's 


research  and  development  chief,  sketched  for 
Congress  his  vision  of  war  In  the  future. 

Tactical  advances,  he  said,  foreshadowed  "a 
true  revolution  In  conventional  warfare." 
Some  of  the  new  technology,  in  its  Model-T 
stages,  has  already  been  proven  In  combat: 
unerring,  preclslon-gulded  bombs  and  mis- 
siles, unmanned  aircraft,  remote  electronic 
sensors.  "Advances  such  as  these,  further 
developed  and  widely  applied,"  he  said,  "can 
change  a  broad  spectrum  of  conventional 
warfare  in  the  next  decade  In  the  way  tanks 
once  revolutionized  ground  combat  and  ra- 
dar revolutionized  air  defense." 

As  The  Wall  Street  Journal  again  ex- 
plores the  nature  of  war  In  the  year  2000.  It's 
useful  to  note  that  military  experts  10  years 
age  failed  to  foresee  the  rapid  emergence  of 
the  "automated  battlefield"  that  already  Is 
becoming  a  reality.  Though  the  technology 
of  automated  warfare  was  understood,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  greatly  accelerated  actual 
development. 

Nor  was  that  all  the  experts  missed.  They 
failed  to  anticipate  most  diplomatic,  politi- 
cal and  economic  developments  that  have 
had  a  profound  influence  on  military  think- 
ing and  planning.  They  had  no  notion  of 
a  U.S.-Soviet  argeement  to  limit  offensive 
nuclear  weapons,  or  of  detente  generaUy. 
They  had  no  hint  that  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  would  create  a  strong 
antimiUtary  mood,  ending  for  at  least  half 
a  decade  near  automatic  congressional  ap- 
proval of  defense  budgets.  Nor  was  there  any 
sign  that  the  U.S.  would  abandon  the  draft 
in  favor  of  costly  volunteer  forces  and  that 
manpower  expenses  woiild  consume  55%  of 
the  defense  budget. 

Finally,  the  experts  were  unable  to  foresee 
the  explosion  in  the  cost  of  modem  weap- 
onry fostered  by  inflation,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  weaponry  and  production 
problems.  In  1967,  weapons  planners  usually 
assumed  that  if  something  new  and  exotic 
could  be  built.  It  would  be  built.  Today,  cost 
constraints  threaten  to  keep  many  futvirls- 
tic  plans  on  the  drawing  boards.  Thus  Pen- 
tagon experts  are  more  cautious  in  their 
long-range  predictions  than  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  mid-1960s. 

The  U.S.  is  unlikely  to  become  a  garrison 
state.  By  2000,  one  Pentagon  forecast  has  it. 
military  budgets  probably  will  take  up  less 
of  the  gross  national  product  than  they  do 
today — less  than  6  %  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent 6%.  Inflation  will  eat  up  much  of  the 
Increase  in  dollars,  so  that  many  analysts 
believe  U.S.  forces  will  number  fewer  than 
today's  2.1  million  uniformed  men  and 
women. 

A  simple  projection  of  current  cost  trends 
Is  unthinkable.  If  they  do  continue  for  a  few 
more  decades,  says  Army  under  secretary 
Norman  Augustine,  "we  will  quite  literally 
be  able  to  afford  only  one  (type  of)  aircraft 
or,  for  that  matter,  one  tank  and  one  ship." 

TOP    PRIORITT    TO    NUCLEAR    ARMS 

"Cost  is  a  huge  consideration,"  says  an 
Army  general  who  oversees  research  and 
development.  "We  Just  have  to  consider  the 
affordablllty  of  these  modem  technologies." 

Still,  much  of  the  military  hardware  that 
will  be  in  use  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Is 
already  visible  in  research  and  development 
centers,  because  it  can  take  15  years  to 
move  a  complex  new  creation  from  the  re- 
search stage  to  active  duty. 

Twenty-five  years  hence,  defense  experts 
expect  that  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  de- 
signed to  deter  atomic  war,  will  stUl  enjoy 
top  priority.  The  arsenal  is  likely  to  consist, 
as  it  does  today,  of  a  mixture  of  land-based 
missiles,  submarine-launched  missiles  and 
long-range  bombers.  But  there  will  be  im- 
portant new  departures. 

Today's  Minuteman  m  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
larger  M-X,  a  missile  that  may  be  more  mo- 
bile and  so  less  viilnerable.  The  giant  Tri- 


dent submarine.  Just  going  Into  production, 
will  be  the  backbone  of  the  undersea  strate- 
gic force.  The  B-1  bomber,  scheduled  to 
move  into  production  late  this  year,  will  still 
be  on  duty;  it  could  be  beefed  up  with  highly 
accxirate  cruise  missiles — Jet  powered  com- 
puter-guided missiles  that  fly  low  and  alow 
to  escape  radar  detection. 

T7NMANNED    FIGHTERS 

For  conventional  ground  warfare,  the  Army 
will  be  equipped  with  a  new  tank  and  a 
new  mechanized  combat  vehicle  that,  In 
effect,  allows  an  infantry  squad  to  fight  while 
riding.  It  will  have  electronically  guided 
artillery  shells  that  can  easily  hit  moving 
tanks,  a  heat-sensitive  infrared  sensor  sys- 
tem that  aUows  soldiers  to  "see"  through 
darkness  and  smoke,  and  "instant  mine- 
fields" that  can  be  fired  by  artillery  or  air- 
craft on  advancing  enemy  troops. 

The  Air  Force  will  still  man  fighter  planes. 
But  unmanned  aircraft  called  remotely 
piloted  vehicles  (RPVs)  will  fly  many  recon- 
naissance and  bombing  missions,  and  some 
might  be  ready  for  air-to-air  combat.  Weap- 
ons delivered  by  the  planes  and  RPVs  will 
be  much  smarter  than  today's  "smart"  bombs, 
able  to  find  and  destroy  their  targets  at 
night  and  In  bad  weather.  Earth -orbiting 
satellites  probably  will  help  guide  them. 

Naval  warfare  seems  less  likely  to  change. 
At  any  rate  many  U.S.  admirals  insist  that 
large  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers  should 
continue  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2 
billion  each.  Still,  defense  experts  In  and 
out  of  government  think  the  day  of  the  giant 
carrier  is  nearlng  an  end,  and  the  search 
for  a  replacement  Is  on.  A  Navy  study  sug- 
gests a  relatively  austere  "air-capable"  ship 
of  about  10,000  tons  that  would  be  armed 
with  antlshlp  and  antiaircraft  missiles  and 
vertlcle-takeoff  fighter  planes. 

Even  as  they  plan  these  and  other  weap- 
ons, however,  defense  oflBcials  have  nagging 
doubts  that  they  are  preparing  for  the  right 
kind  of  war.  Ever  since  the  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  the  military  establishment  has 
turned  its  attention  toward  a  possible  land 
war  In  Central  Europe,  where  30  years  after 
World  War  II,  600,000  European  soldiers  and 
200,000  GIs  still  face  925,000  Soviet-led 
troops. 

"For  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  our  forces  against  the  only 
guys  who  pose  a  substantial  threat,"  an  as- 
sistant defense  secretary  says.  "But  the  so- 
phisticated weapons  we're  developing  to  take 
on  the  Soviets  aren't  the  ones  I  would  want 
for  trouble  with  India  or  Panama." 

Indeed,  a  growing  number  of  defense  an- 
alysts believe  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  will 
come  from  poorer,  less  industrial  nations, 
and  most  likely  in  the  form  of  terrorism 
rather  than  conventional  warfare.  "Between 
now  and  the  year  2000,  I  think  there  Is  a 
major  opportunity  for  a  shift  from  East-West 
confrontation  to  North-South  confrontation," 
an  Air  Force  strategist  says.  "We've  al- 
ready seen  the  first  evidence  of  this — in  plane 
hijackings,  kidnappings  and  small  bombs." 

In  his  study  on  "Transactional  Terror," 
J.  Bowyer  Bell,  a  researcher  at  Columbia 
University's  Institute  of  War  and  Peace 
Studies,  found  the  U.S.  a  likely  target  of 
foreign  terrorism.  "Revolutionaries  from 
abroad,  attracted  by  soft  tareets,  may  strike 
at  what  they  see  as  the  center  of  the  imoeri- 
alist-capitallst-raclst  conspiracy,"  he  said. 

NUCLEAR   TERRORISM 

Large,  complex  Industrial  societies  are  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  the  new  generation 
of  small,  easy-to-operate,  highly  accurate 
missUes.  Brian  Jenkins,  an  analyst  at  the 
Rand  Corp.  "think  tank",  says  such  weapons 
"will  undoubtedly  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  terrorists."  He  asks:  "What  will 
happen  when  the  'Saturday  night  special'  is 
not  a  revolver  but  perhaps  a  hand-held, 
laser-guided  missile?" 
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A  special  horror  is  the  prospect  of  terror- 
ists armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  raising  the 
spectre  of  what  Mr.  Jenkins  calls  "political 
extortion  and  mass-hostage  situations  on  a 
scale  that  we  have  not  yet  seen."  Other  re- 
searchers worry  about  outright  nuclear  war- 
fare touched  off  by  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clei weapons.  Five  members  of  a  Harvard 
University-Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology study  group  concluded  last  year  that 
nuclear  war  is  Ukely  to  erupt  before  1999, 
most  probably  between  smaller  nations  in 
the  Mideast,  perhaps,  or  Africa. 

"TTiere  are  going  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  peo- 
ple with  nuclear  weapons,  and  it's  going  to 
be  awfully  important  to  be  able  to  intercept 
one  or  two  of  those  weapons,"  a  top  Army  of- 
ficial says.  By  a  1972  treaty,  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  limited  Itself  to  a  single 
antlbaUlstic  missile  (ABM)  site,  and  the 
U.S.  Is  now  abandoning  its  site  In  North  Da- 
kota. Now  some  analysts  believe  that  the 
UJS.  eventually  will  have  to  build  new  ABM 
defenses  against  threats  from  terrorists  and 
smaller  powers. 

An  Air  Force  general  thinks  an  answer  to 
such  threats  may  lie  in  high -energy  laser 
weapons,  based  in  space,  capable  of  destroy- 
ing missiles  with  thin,  powerful  light  beams. 
The  Pentagon  is  spending  some  $200  mlUlon 
a  year  to  develop  more-powerful  lasers.  In 
this  and  in  other  research  and  development, 
however,  defense  officials  are  encountering 
serious  technical  and  cost  problems. 

ARMS   RACE   TO   CONTHrUE 

Such  problems  befell  certain  weapons 
projects  described  in  this  newspaper's  1967 
look  at  war  In  the  future.  At  the  time,  for 
example,  the  MBT-70  "dream"  tank  was  to 
go  Into  service  in  the  early  1970s.  After  nine 
years  of  development.  Congress  killed  the 
MBT-70  program  in  December  1971.  The 
House  appropriations  committee  saw  It  as 
"unnecessarily  complex,  excessively  sophis- 
ticated and  too  expensive."  It  would  have 
cost  $1  million  a  vehicle  and,  the  commit- 
tee said,  "no  tank  is  worth  that  much 
money." 

Most  experts  assume  that  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  won't  fight  a  nuclear  war.  But 
the  strategic  arms  race,  they  think,  will  con- 
tinue, only  slightly  slowed  by  arms  control 
agreements.  The  U.S.  Is  making  modem  Its 
entire   arsenal   of   long-range    weapons. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  discussing  laser-guided  weapons. 
TV-guided  weapons,  and  heat-seeking 
guidance  systems.  We  will  also  be  dis- 
cussing multiplacid  radar  systems  but 
probably  the  one  weapon  system  which 
will  personify  the  changes  mentioned  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  more  than  any 
other  one  will  be  the  AW  ACS,  which  is 
the  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem. This  will  be  the  command  post  for 
the  battles  of  tomorrow,  whether  they 
may  occur,  and  this  aircraft  can  stand 
off  a  himdred  or  more  miles  and  see  the 
battlefield  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  fishing 
directly  over  it  and  because  of  this  be 
able  to  direct  other  aircraft  missiles, 
artillery  tanks,  and  so  fortti,  in  a  proper 
and  quick  way. 


DEVELOPING       LEGISLATION       TO 
MANAGE  OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  brief  paper  prepared  by  an  out- 
standing group  of  conservation  and  wild- 
life groups  regarding  the  development 
of  new  legislation  to  manage  our  na- 
tional forests. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion as  to  the  approach  which  should 
be  followed  in  developing  new  legislation. 
At  our  hearings  on  forestry  management 
legislation,  most  of  the  major  deans  of 
forestry  schools  were  recommending  the 
approach  utilized  In  S.  3091,  the 
Humphrey  bill. 

This  same  approach  is  supported  by 
the  group  of  nine  conservation  organiza- 
tions. They  urge  that  the  national  forests 
be  managed  on  a  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  basis  with  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  public  to  participate  in  the 
process.  The  position  of  this  grouj?-4s 
that  the  new  legislation  should  be  leased 
on  ttie  Forest  and  Rangeland  ReneW»ble 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  andythe 
Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
1960. 

The  group  also  recommended: 

New  legislation  should  set  forth  policies 
and  principles  only.  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  specify  practices  the  Forest 
Service  must  use  In  managing  National 
Forests.  Conditions  on  the  ground  are  too 
varied  and  too  complex  for  a  prescriptive 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  very 
helpful  document  and  a  statement  of 
principles  which  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  our  legis- 
lation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  16.  1976. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 

Forestry, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Re:   S.  2926  and  S.  3091,  bills  relating   to 
management    of    the    National    Forest 
System. 
Dear  Mh.   Chairman:    The  accompanying 
statement,    prepared   by    representatives    of 
the     undersigned     national     organizations, 
most  of  whom  had  been  Invited  to  appear 
before   the  Joint  committee   hearings,   pre- 
sents the  principles  we  believe  should  be  In- 
corporated   In    any    new     national    forest 
legislation. 

Sufficient   copies   of   this   letter   and   the 
statement  are  enclosed  for  distribution   to 
Committee  members  should  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  E.  TOWEIX, 
American  Forestry  Association. 
John  S.  Gottschalk, 
International  Association  of   Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

Mac  E.  Rich, 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
Louis  S.  Clapper, 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Botd  L.  Rasmussen, 
National  Association  of  State  Foresters. 
H.  R.  Nash,  Jr., 
Society  of  American  Foresters. 
G.  C.  Radonski, 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
Fred  O.  Evenden, 

The  Wildlife  Society. 
Daniel  A.  Pasle. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


National  Forest  Management  Issue 
This  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the 
undersigned  national  organizations  to  pro- 


vide speclflc  recommendations  regarding  na- 
tional forest  legislation  now  before  the 
House  and  Senate  committees. 

We  agree  that  legislation  Is  urgently  re- 
quired to: 

1.  Resolve  the  situations  created  by  the 
Monongahela  and  Tongass  decisions. 

2.  Assure  that  the  national  forests  are  ad- 
ministered and  managed  on  a  multiple  use- 
sustained  yield  basis. 

3.  Assure  that  the  public  is  provided  op- 
portunities at  periodic  Intervals  and  con- 
venient places  to  offer  comments  and  sug- 
gestions about  national  forest  policies,  pro- 
grams and  management  directions. 

4.  Safeguard  against  recurrence  of  certain 
management  practices,  such  as  mlsappUca- 
tlons  or  excessive  use  of  even-aged  manage- 
ment and  clearcuttlng  which  have  been  In- 
jurious, in  places,  to  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  national  forest  resources  and 
values. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  VS. 
Forest  Service  is  not  solely  at  fault  for  past 
management  practices  that  provoked  public 
criticism.  Past  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses share  the  responsibility.  Manpower 
and  funding  denials  have  prevented  the 
Service  from  mounting  a  balanced  manage- 
ment program.  Timber  sale  quotas  have  been 
linked  to  the  agency's  appropriations.  Ap- 
propriations for  resources  management,  while 
totaUy  too  small,  have  been  disproportion - 
ally  allocated  among  the  resources. 

Our  recommendations  are  derived  both 
from  the  Humphrey -Johnson  blU  (S.  3091 
and  HJl.  12503)  and  the  Randolph-Brown 
bill  (8.  2926  and  HJR.  11894).  We  suggest 
the  following  major  points,  rather  than  lan- 
guage, and  wotUd  be  pleased  to  help  develop 
or  review  language  to  accomplish  these 
principles : 

1.  New  legislation  should  be  sought  through 
the  framework  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
Full  Implementation  of  this  new  Act  wUl 
assure  that  the  Forest  Service,  Congress,  and 
the  Administration  will  be  working  from  the 
same  blueprint. 

2.  Any  new  legislation  should  reinforce  the 
objectives  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960. 

3.  New  legislation  should  set  forth  policies 
and  principles  only.  Congress  should  not  at- 
tempt to  specify  practices  the  Forest  Service 
must  use  In  managing  national  forests.  Con- 
ditions on  the  ground  are  too  varied  and  too 
complex  for  a  prescriptive  approach. 

4.  New  legislation  should  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines 
and  standards  for  managing  all  national 
forest  resources.  For  this  reason,  we  endorse 
the  provision  In  S.  3091  (Sec.  3)  for  amend- 
ment and  expansion  of  Sec.  5  of  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  since,  unlike  S.  2926,  It  applies  to 
all  National  Forest  areas.    / 

Both  S.  3091  (HJl.  12503)  and  S.  2926 
(HJa.  11894)  call  for  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards within  two  and  three  years  respectlvely.\ 
S.  3091  calls  for  the  adoption  of  Interim  pro- 
cedxires  to  guide  land  management  planning 
within  90  days.  This  Is  important  so  that 
the  public  (1)  may  be  provided  early  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  the  Forest  Service  In- 
tends to  plan  and  (2)  adequate  time  is  pro- 
vided to  evaluate  the  procedure  before  it 
tdtlmately  is  approved.  The  wording  should 
be  checked  carefully  to  make  sure  that  all  na- 
tional forest  resources  and  values  are  In- 
cluded within  the  planning  scope. 

6.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  favor  working 
toward  the  goal  of  balancing  the  production 
of  aU  renewable  National  Forest  resources  at 
those  levels  that  can  be  maintained  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis  for  each  land  management 
unit.  This  policy  should  reinforce  the  mul- 
tiple use-sustained  yield  philosophy. 

6.  We  favor  the  preparation  and  publlca- 
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tlon  of  miiltlple  use-susti  tlned  yield  manage- 
meat  plans  (ret.  Sec.  15  of  S.  2926  and  HJl. 
11894) .  The  land  managBment  plans  called 
for  under  Sec.  5  of  the  P(>rest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Plalinlng  Act  shoiild  be 
completed  by  Interdlscli  llnary  teams  on  a 
realistic  legislated  time  ai  hedule  for  all  man- 
agement units  of  the  Nat  onal  Forest  System. 
Public  Involvement  must  be  encouraged.  Sec. 
6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 


Resources  Planning  Act 


should  be  amended 


to  accomplish  these  objectives, 


7.  We  favor  paragraph 


(H.R.    11894)    prohlbltlnf   the   Secretary   of 


Agriculture  or  any  other 


jfflcer  of  the  United 


States  from  setting,  or  ca  islng  to  be  set,  "the 


harvested  from  any 
arrived  at  through 
use-sustained  yield 


,0  limit.  In  general, 


amount  of  timber  to  be 

National  Forest  except  as 

the  process  of  a  multiple 

plan."  Changes  In  lamd  us  s  allocation  or  man 

agement  goals  for  tlmbe'  or  other  resources 

should  not  be  made  unless  called  for  In  land 

management  plans. 

8.  We  favor  language 
the  length  of  long-term  timber  sale  contracts. 
Long-term  contracts  restrict  management 
flexibility,  hinder  the  Imi  lementatlon  of  new 
knowledge,  and  may  cr»ate  environmental 
problems 

9.  We  urge  that  the  sfecretary  of  Agrlcul 
ture  be  directed  to  glvB  attention  to  the 
Church  Subcommittee  g\  Idellnes  In  develop 
Ing  the  sllvlcultural  gul  iellnes  In  Sec.  3  of 
S.  3091  (H.R.  12503).  It  should  be  recognized 
that  the  sllvlcultural  system  of  clearcuttlng 
has  been  misapplied  In  pi  -ices  on  the  National 
Forests  In  recent  years.  C  ingress  should  leave 
no  doubt  about  the  publl  ;'s  desire  for  greater 
discretion  In  the  use  o!  this  practice.  We 
believe  that  the  rotation  ag 
species  of  timber  on  the  Na 
should  be  those  which  ai  e  suited 
poses  of  management  uider  the  iJbllcles  of 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustain  ai  Yield  Act 

10.  We  favor  further  amendment  of  Sec.  3 
of  the  Forest  and  Range 
sovirces  Pl^nlnj^ct  (rel 
and  H.R.  12503)  to  requ  re  that  the  Renew- 
able Resource  Program  c<  ntaln  recommenda 
tlons  for  new  legislation 
existing  statutes  to  provl  de  for  an  Internally 
consistent,  comprehensive  policy  for  the  ad- 
ministration, use.  and  protection  of  the  Na 
tlonal  Forest  System. 


TAPT  DEFENSE  T;rHITE  PAPER 


def  ( nse, 
Strat  egy 


S-  ates 
toe  ay 


Senat  or 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr 
Robert  Tapt  of  Ohio 
vided  to  the  Member;  i 
white   paper   on 
Modem  Military 
States."  The  main 
is  that  the  United 
a  sea  power;  yet 
power  is  being 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  fully  share 
for  the  United  States 
ance.  As  the  Senator^ 
facts  give  us  little 
that  balance  now 
States  now  has  361 
Union  has  1,512.  The 
in  aircraft  carriers: 
Soviets    total    of    1 
and    2    building.    In 
ships,  however,  the 
ahead.  We  have  27 
31;   we  have  69 
95;   they  outnumber 
categories  of  smaller 
haps  most  critically, 
huge  fleet  of  335 
the  United  States  ha: 


(g),  Sec.  1^,  S.  2926 


arlous 

Forests 

the  pur- 


and  Renewable  Re- 
in Sec.  2  of  S.  3091 


;>resident,  Senator 
has  recently  pro- 
of the  Senate  a 
entitled,   "A 
for  the  United 
thfeme  of  this  paper 
is  by  nature 
American  sea 
effectively  challenged  by 


Taft's  concern 

Soviet  naval  bal- 

paper  notes,  the 

coinf ort  as  to  where 

sfcinds.  The  United 

worships;  the  Soviet 

1  Tnited  States  leads 

■^  7e  have  13  to  the 

undergoing    trials 

other    classes    of 

Soviets  are  equal  or 

cruisers,  they  have 

destroyers,  they  have 

us  heavily  In  "all 

•^arshlps;  and  per- 

he  Soviets  have  a 

submarines.  In  contrast, 

only  73  subs. 


The  Taft  paper  does  s  good  job  of  ex- 
plaining what  these  numbers  mean  in 
terms  of  real  capability  and  relation  to 
national  needs.  The  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  sea  control,  is  much  more  difficult 
than  the  sea  denial  mission  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  It  Is  easier  to  cut  sealanes  than 
It  Is  to  defend  them,  as  the  German  Navy 
showed  in  World  War  n.  Also,  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  designed  to  be  able  to  effectively 
threaten  the  few  aircraft  carriers  aroimd 
which  our  fleet  is  structured.  The  Soviets 
can  today  laimch  over  100  antiship  mis- 
siles for  each  U.S.  carrier,  without  re- 
loading a  single  missile  launcher. 

The  Soviet  submarine  threat  appears 
to  be  very  serious,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  danger  we  face  from  the  Soviet 
Navy.  In  World  War  n,  a  very  small 
number  of  German  submarines  was  al- 
most able  to  defeat  England,  despite 
large  numbers  of  destroyers  and  antisub- 
marine aircraft  on  the  allied  side.  Today, 
we  have  fewer  antisubmarine  systems; 
the  Soviets  have  six  submarines  for  each 
the  Germans  had  in  1939;  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  submarine  and  the 
antisubmarine  forces  has  altered  In  favor 
of  the  submarines. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Taft  that  the 
United  States  must  view  this  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  naval  strength  with  the 
utmost  concern.  Not  only  does  our  econ- 
omy depend  on  imports  and  exports  and 
on  imported  raw  materials,  but  our  land 
forces  are  of  little  or  no  use  unless  we 
can  use  the  sea  lanes  to  move  and  supply 
them;  our  opponents  lie  overseas,  not 
overland.  In  this  sense,  naval  power  is 
the  first  and  primary  requirement  for 
us,  simply  as  a  factor  of  our  geography. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
Senator  Taft's  paper  with  attention. 
The  plan  the  Senator  from  Ohio  offers 
is  innovative  and  thoughtful.  It  deserves 
to  be  considered  objectively  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  am  certain  that  It 
will  provide  a  most  useful  basis  for  fu- 
ture public  discussion  of  these  vital 
issues. 


MATT  DeMORE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent passing  of  Matthew  DeMore  sad- 
dened those  who  Icnew  Matt  over  the 
years  as  a  trade  imionist  and  later  as 
one  of  the  statesmen  of  tiie  senior  citi- 
zens movement  in  this  Nation. 

Matt  worked  over  the  decades  to 
strengfthen  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  AFL-CIO  and  was  serving 
as  lAM  general  secretary-treasurer 
when  he  retired  In  1969. 

Despite  retirement.  Matt  maintained 
his  Interest  in  public  issues.  He  became 
first  vice  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  and  then  chairman 
of  Concerned  Seniors  for  Better  Govern- 
ment. 

Matt  saw  a  great  deal  of  change  in  his 
two  careers,  and  he  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  it  and  even  to  transcend  It.  His  ma- 
jor concern  always  was  the  well-being 
of  his  fellow  Americans,  whom  he  saw 
not  in  the  mass  but  as  individual  persons 
with  needs  and  hopes  and  dreams. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  1976  issue  of 
the  lAM  publication,  the  Machinist,  car- 


ries an  article  describing  Mr.  DeMore's 
lifetime  and  achievements.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lAM  MotTSNs  Loss  or  Matt  DeMore,  Bririo 
OST,  Best  or  Trade  Umionist 

Matthew  DeMore,  retired  lAM  General  Sec- 
retary-Treasury, one  of  the  leaders  who  re- 
built the  ^ullon  after  the  great  depression  of 
the  1930'8,  Is  dead  at  72.  He  died  Mar.  17  »t 
Oeorge  Washington  University  Hospittl, 
Washington,  D.C.,  after  a  long-losing  battle 
with  leulcemla.  lAM  nii^dent  Floyd  Smith 
led  the  xinlon's  tribute: 

"Matt's  career  typified  everjrthlng  that  Is 
good  about  the  trade  union  movement. 
From  maintenance  machinist  In  Cleveland, 
through  his  years  as  International  union  of- 
ficer, and  right  on  through  his  retirement, 
Matt  DeMore  worked  for  others.  He  was  kind, 
thoughtful  and  forceful. 

"His  loss  win  be  felt  by  his  friends,  by  this 
union  he  sei-ved  so  well  and  by  the  senior 
citizens,  for  whom  he  worked  so  hard  after 
he  retired." 

lAM  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Eugene 
Glover,  who  succeeded  DeMore  In  1969,  credits 
him  with  developing  the  computerized  rec- 
ord-keeping system  at  headquarters. 

"He  knew  first-hand  all  facets  of  our  orga- 
nization. He  learned  the  hard  way  by  coming 
up  through  the  ranks,"  Glover  said. 

DeMore  left  high  school  at  16,  became  a 
blacksmith's  helper  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  at  Detroit.  Soon  he  was  back  In  hla 
native  Cleveland  working  as  a  maintenance 
machinist  at  what  became  GE's  vacuum 
cleaner  division.  When  Industrial  union  or- 
ganizing began  In  1935,  DeMore  helped  orga- 
nize his  plant,  fought  off  Communist  efforts 
to  put  It  Into  the  UE,  and  supported  affilia- 
tion with  the  lAM.  He  joined  LAM  Local  439, 
serving  as  shop  steward  and,  the  next  year,  as 
local  president.  In  1938  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  lAM  District  54.  For  22  years  there- 
after, he  was  re-elected  to  that  office  an- 
nually. 

Under  DeMore,  It  became  one  of  the  union's 
largest  and  most  Influential  Districts.  In  the 
1940's  DeMore  ran  for  Congress  unsuccess- 
fully and  had  his  sk\iU  cracked  by  mounted 
police  while  walking  a  Pipe  Machinery  picket 
line.  He  became  Legislative  Director  of  the 
Ohio  State  Machinists  Council,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Fed  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO. 

In  1941  he  was  elected  to  the  lAM  Law 
Committee,  a  position  he  held  untU  1961 
when  he  was  elected  lAM  Vice  President.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Northeast  Territory  wltb 
offices  In  New  York  City — which  he  loved. 
Later  he  moved  to  Washington  as  Resident 
Vice  President.  In  1965,  the  year  Roy  Slemll- 
ler  became  International  President,  DeMore 
moved  up  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
He  retired  In  1969. 

It  was  then  that  Matt  began  a  new  career 
serving  the  nation's  senior  citizens.  He  was 
elected  first  vice  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  chairman  of 
Its  political  arm,  the  Concerned  Seniors  for 
Better  Government. 

DeMore  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary;  one 
son,  Matthew  DeMore,  Jr.;  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Malsuiey;  Mrs.  Marie  Sheehan; 
Mrs.  Dolores  Streng,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Adams; 
19  grandchUdren  and  three  great-grand- 
chUdren. 

DeMore  was  returned  to  Cleveland  for 
burial. 
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THE  NA  nONAL  ANTIENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Soiator  McClttrx  for  his  con- 


tribution to  the  development  of  a  viable 

national  energy  policy.  Recently,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas 
Association  in  Boise,  Idaho,  concerning 
the  "National  Antienergy  Policy."  I  be- 
lieve the  speech  is  a  positive  contribution 
to  our  continuing  discourse  on  energy 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  by  Senator  McClttre  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Anti-Enerct  Policy 

There  are  many  of  us  In  government  who 
know  that  the  basic  energy  needs  of  the 
American  people  could  be  better  met  with 
less  government  Interference.  Or,  more  sim- 
ply stated — the  less  government,  the  more 
energy.  But  our  government — especially  the 
Congress — Is  steadfastly  hindering  domestic 
energy  production  by  heaping  on  more  and 
more  regulations  and  controls.  At  every  txim 
the  federal  government  Is  employing  stalling 
tactics,  court  actions,  and  political  tactics 
that  block  energy  Independence.  Unless  we 
are  determined  to  become  an  OPEC  puppet, 
what  we  miist  do  Is  clear — get  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  energy  control  business  and 
Increase  our  domestic  supply  of  energy. 

I  remember  hearing  this  basic  theme  re- 
peated often  by  an  enlightened  minority  In 
the  early  1970s — that  time  period  when  our 
dangerous  decline  In  domestic  capabUlty  be- 
came unquestionably  obvious.  Several  people 
came  before  the  House  Republican  Task 
Pore©  on  Energy  and  Resources  during  1971 
and  told  us  quite  accurately  "the  domestic 
energy  Industry  could  keep  the  U.S.  as  Inde- 
pendent as  Is  desired."  At  that  time,  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  significance  of  the  phrase  "as 
Is  desired"  was  truly  understood.  How  could 
anyone  not  desire  to  be  Independent?  Un- 
fortunately, the  past  years  have  proven  that 
there  are  those  who  will  place  personal  politi- 
cal or  philosophical  concerns  ahead  of  the 
need  for  energy  Independence  for  the  United 
States. 

In  early  1972,  the  then-Chairman  Wayne 
Asplnall  held  hearings  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  in  an  effort  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  Impending  energy  crisis.  But, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Administration,  the 
press,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  Congress 
refused  to  accept  his  ominous — and  since 
vindicated — call  for  emergency  actions. 

Before  I  continue  let  me  define  what  I 
mean  by  the  overused — and  misused — term 
"energy  crisis."  To  me,  a  crisis  Is  defined  as 
"the  turning  point  for  better  or  worse."  In 
that  sense,  we  have  passed  through  our 
energy  crisis.  During  1973  and  1974,  we 
reached  our  "turning  point."  And,  as  we  all 
know,  we  turned  for  the  worse. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  our  not 
paying  heed  to  those  who  warned  of  our 
dwindling  domestic  capabilities?  Today,  we 
have  to  import  over  one-third  of  our  basic 
oil  needs.  And  what  Is  the  Congress  doing 
to  get  us  out  of  this  situation?  Why,  we  are 
hampering  domestic  energy  production  fur- 
ther by  Imposing  more  regulations  and  con- 
trols. 

During  the  House-Senate  Conference  lead- 
ing to  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  a  smaU  minority  warned  that  the  regula- 
to.y  authority  proposed  for  FEA  would  ac- 
tually prevent  the  United  States  from  achiev- 
ing Independence  from  foreign  oil  suppUers. 
Even  though  one  of  the  goals  of  the  EPCA 
Is  supposedly  to  decrease  oil  Imports,  the 
so-called  "composite  price"  regulatory  ap- 
proach would  actually  Increase  the  need  for 
OPEC  oU. 

As  we  aU  know,  the  smaU  minority  lost 
and  PEA'S  support  for  the  "composite  price" 
prevailed.  On  March  4,  1976,  howeverTPEA 


published  its  statement  concerning  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Irrational  approach  to 
energy  regulation.  It  Is  now  evident  even  to 
FEA  that  the  "con:4>oslte  price"  regulations 
wlU  produce  serious  disincentives  for  the 
production  and  exploration  of  oil  In  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  under  these 
regulations  the  supply  of  domestic  oU  wlU 
continue  to  decrease,  with  Increasing  Im- 
ports left  as  the  alternative.  And  under  the 
so-called  "entitlements"  program,  FEA  has 
already  provided  financial  Incentives  for  In- 
creasing Imports. 

The  combination  of  the  "composite  price" 
and  "entitlements"  regulatory  approach  en- 
siires  the  continued  growth  of  OPEC  oil  sales. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  labeled  EPCA  as 
"The  OU  Importers  Relief  Act  of  1975." 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agency  responsible  for  Increasing  the 
security  of  our  energy  supplies  should  be 
enforcing  regulations  which  penalize  domes- 
tic production  and  reward  foreign  Imports. 
But,  look  at  the  facts.  The  latest  F^A  reports 
on  oil  Imports  show  that  the  major  source 
for  foreign  crude  In  January,  1976,  was  Saudi 
Arabia,  ^^Ich  provided  33%  of  the  total. 
In  addition,  Libya  supplied  another  9%. 
So,  these  two  Arab  countries  together  pro- 
vided us  with  over  30%  of  the  5  million 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU  Imports  during 
that  month.  And,  what  does  FEA  now  see 
for  the  future? 

The  latest  FEA  projections  are  for  oU  Im- 
ports to  reach  8  million  barrels  a  day  by 
early  1977.  Looking  at  a  c<»npanson  between 
1975  and  1974,  we  can  see  where  the  In- 
creases win  come  from.  For  example,  our 
Imports  from  Algeria  Increased  48%  between 
those  two  years.  Imports  from  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  Increased  96%  and  from  Ku- 
wait, 270%.  During  the  same  time.  Imports 
from  Canada.  Venezuela,  and  Iran  dropped. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  future  In- 
creased demand  for  foreign  oU  wUl  have  to 
be  met  by  the  Arab  nations.  Including  sev- 
eral who  presently  consider  themselves  to 
technlcaUy  be  at  war  with  Israel.  . 

We  should  also  closely  examine  the  po- 
tential price  Increases  to  be  expected,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  national  anti-energy 
policy. 

On  March  31,  the  Henley  Center  for  Fore- 
casting projected  world  oU  prices  as  doubling 
over  the  next  15  years.  The  Center — located 
In  Britain — projects  that  the  present  price 
of  $12.50  per  barrel  charged  by  OPEC  will 
rise  to  $16.00  by  1981  and  to  between  $22.00 
and  $28.00  by  1991. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  remember  that  the 
Center  had  previously  projected  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  oU  prices  after  1970.  Why  the  drastic 
change?  The  Center's  director  provides  us 
with  the  answer.  He  concluded  that  this  re- 
versal was  caiised  by  "the  Impact  of  U.S. 
energy  policies."  In  other  words,  the  current 
course  of  U.S.  energy  poUcy  will  certainly 
result  In  Increased  U.S.  oU  Imports,  accord- 
ing to  the  Center's  evaluation.  This  Increase 
removes  the  stabilizing  Influence  that  would 
have  resulted  from  a  decrease  In  U.S.  de- 
pendence. 

It  Is  Indeed  Ironic  that  the  Energy  PoUcy 
and  Conservation  Act,  passed  last  year  by 
Congress  supposedly  to  help  the  consumer, 
will  actually  result  In  much  larger  con- 
sumer fuel  bills  In  the  years  ahead.  And, 
when  this  realization  finally  becomes  too 
obvious  for  even  the  Democrat-controUed 
Congress  and  the  national  news  media  to 
Ignore,  we  will  also  find  that  our  c{4>ablllty 
to  decrease  oU  Imports  has  been  greatly 
weakened.  All  of  this  In  the  name  of  protect- 
ing the  consumer  from  higher  prices  and 
Increased  oU  Imports. 

I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  the  Congress  Im- 
proving, either.  Since  S.  622,  the  Congress 
has  been  considering  forcing  divestiture  upon 
our  oU  Industry. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  Issue  has  received 
considerable  publicity.  Many  view  divesti- 


ture as  some  sort  of  panacea  to  our  energy 
problems  and  haU  the  proponents  of  dives- 
titure as  heroes.  But  these  same  people  who 
favor  divestiture  choose  to  ignore  the  tyran- 
nical approach  towards  penalties — supported 
by  those  same  politicians  who  constantly  de- 
mand leniency  and  forgiveness  for  convicted 
murderers,  rapists,  and  self-styled  revolu- 
tionaries. A  close  examination  of  some  past 
proposals  reveals  dramatic  insight  Into  the 
thought  processes  and  attitudes  of  many  of 
our  poUtlclans — and  their  staffs — when  the 
subject  under  consideration  Is  energy. 

One  prt^KJsed  penalty  for  corporations  vio- 
lating the  "divestiture"  requirement  alone 
would  have  been  harsh  enough. 

It  Included  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5  mllUon 
or  suspension  of  the  right  to  do  business  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years,  or  both.  But.  now  look  at 
the  punishment  for  Individuals.  His — or 
her — ^fine  would  be  $500,000  combined  with  a 
threat  of  ten  years  In  prtson.  And,  thJe  pen- 
alty would  apply  not  only  to  vlolaUens  by 
commission,  but  also  to  vtolattons  by  omis- 
sion. In  other  words.  If  an  Individual  did 
not  "authcHlze,  order,  or  do  any  acts"  which 
would  prevent  or  correct  vlcAatloiis  of  the 
law,  they  would  be  considered  guilty  and 
subject  to  fine  and  Imprisonment.  I  believe 
that  this  Spanlsh-lnqulsltlon  approach  to 
Justice  Is  extremely  revealing  of  what  the 
Congress's  attitude  Is  toward  domestic  en- 
ergy Industries. 

I  could  easily  talk  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
about  the  history  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
how  we  arrived  at  our  present  situation. 
But  Instead  I  would  prefer  to  talk  about 
the  future.  BaslcaUy,  where  do  ire  go  from 
here  In  meeting  future  energy  needs?  And, 
by  future,  I  am  now  talking  about  the  next 
ten  years. 

It  has  become  obvious— I  hop»— that  new 
sources  of  energy  Just  will  not  help  that 
much.  Even  If  present  proposals  for  shale 
oU  development  and  gas  from  ooal  were  al- 
lowed to  proceed  unhampered,  the  produc- 
tion levris  that  would  be  avaOable  by  1985 
would  be  negligible.  In  relation  to  overall 
demand. 

Insofar  as  nuclear  energy  Is  concerned, 
It  takes  over  ten  years  to  buUd  a  nuclear 
plant.  If  you're  lucky. 

And  a  handful  of  dedicated  lawyers  can 
staU  construction  In  the  courts  even  longer. 
Coal  reserves  are,  of  course,  abundant,  but 
I  am  not  optimistic  about  a  change  In  the 
government's  attitude  toward  Its  develop- 
ment or  use.  And,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  towards  the  domestic  oU 
and  gas  Industry,  just  slowing  down  the 
production  decline  Is  going  to  take  a  major 
effort.  Maintaining  a  constant  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  ttie  lower-48  oil  will.  In  my 
opinion  require  a  radical  change  In  direc- 
tion by  the  Congress,  which  will  mean  a  ma- 
jor change  In  attitude  by  the  American 
people.  In  conclusion,  then,  the  force  of  ex- 
isting government  policies  on  energy  la 
aimed  directly  at  continuing  and  Increasing 
our  excessive  levels  of  oU  In^KirtB. 

Now,  as  I  have  discussed,  this  dangerous 
situation  Is  one  that  many  of  us  here  today 
foresaw  and  accurately  predicted.  But,  the 
fact  we  were  Ignored  In  1971  does  not  mean 
that  an  attitude  of  "I  told  you  so"  will  solve 
anything.  As  we  have  seen,  the  response  to 
government-Induced  fuel  shortages  has  beei 
to  Increase  government  contr(^.  "nils,  n( 
doubt,  will  lead  ultimately  to  total  gOT< 
eminent  control.  Not  government  owner 
ship — which  can  be  defined  as  socialism.  Bui 
government  control — which  has  been  define( 
as  fascism.  And  the  results  of  government 
control  over  energy  production  Is  alwayi 
the  same — energy  shortages,  rationing,  anc 
economic  depression.  I  am  getting  very  Im- 
patient with  the  Congress's  inability  to  lean 
its  lessons. 
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sales?  The  results  will  be  Immediately  evident 
and  all-encompassing.  When  we  talk  about 
energy,  we  are  really  talking  about  the  econ- 
omy— Jobs,  taxes,  goods  and  services,  and 
the  basic  strength  of  our  society. 

The  futxire  economic  well-being  of  our 
nation  depends  on  how  we  handle  our  energy 
problems  now.  I  believe  that  Wally  Hlckel, 
past  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expressed 
very  well  the  significance  of  energy  diuing 
a  speech  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  saying: 
"Show  me  any  area  In  the  world  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  energy,  and  I'll  show  you 
basic  poverty." 

And  that  la  what  It  Is  all  about — do  we 
want  to  maintain  and  improve  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  Americans?  Do  we  want  to 
have  available  the  energy  and  resources  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  our  national  goals  and 
policies?  And  do  we  want  to  provide  the  basis 
on  which  future  generations  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  opportunities  which  we  have 
had?  I  believe  the  auiswer  of  most  Americans 
is  "yes." 

OUR  NATION'S  WORD  MUST  BE  HER 
BOND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  given  several  speeches  recently 
about  defense  and  about  the  benefits 
earned  by  members  of  our  aimed  serv- 
ices. I  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  In  the  past  2  months  from  people 
who  are  concerned  about  these  subjects 
and  who  feel  that  their  views  are  not 
accurately  represented  by  the  majority 
In  Congress.  One  such  letter  came  from 
a  retired  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel, 
Daniel  P.  Derrick,  now  an  attorney  In 
Marble  Palls,  Tex.  He  says  that  Con- 
gress can  recognize  the  challenges  to 
oiu-  Nation's  freedom  and  has  an  even 
better  opportunity  to  do  so  than  does 
the  average  citizen — ^yet  Colonel  Derrick 
is  concerned  that  all  he  hears  with  re- 
gard to  the  defense  establishment  is 
"rhetoric,  political  mlsh-mash  and 
broken  promises."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Colonel  Der- 
rick's entire  message,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otjb  Nation's  Word  Must  Be  Her  Bond 

When  I,  and  thousands  like  me,  became 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  great 
country  in  1939-1940,  war  clouds,  black  and 
ominous,  were  boiling  up  on  the  horizon.  We 
were  the  volunteers.  A  couple  of  years  later, 
In  1941,  this  country  called  and  millions  more 
responded,  eager  to  do  the  fighting  to  sus- 
tain yours  and  our  freedom,  health,  welfare 
and  happiness  against  our  Nazi  and  Paclst 
enemies  In  Eiirope  and  the  Pacific.  After 
nearly  five  years  of  hellish  war,  we  became 
acclaimed  and  vaunted  heroes  of  a  grateful 
nation.  Most  of  those  veteran  heroes  left  the 
uniform  for  civilian  pursuits  only  to  be  asked 
again  four  or  five  years  later  to  reshoulder 
the  battle  ax  against  our  Conununlst  enemies 
In  Asia.  Again,  four  years  later,  many  left 
the  uniform  and  again  for  civilian  pursuits. 
Many  of  us  by  this  time  had  accumulated.  In 
two  long  wars,  over  ten  years  of  military 
service  and  had  civllitm  pursuits  disrupted 
twice.  Dark  clouds  of  strife  were  still  In  the 
air  because  of  a  continuing  cold  war  and  we 
were  asked  to  stay  in  uniform  and  give  our 
country  our  experience  in  building  a  defense 
posture  second  to  none.  We  stayed  on  In  the 
'50's  and  '60*8  to  build  the  greatest  of  defense 
establishments    based    upon    promises    our 


grateful  nation  made  through  you,  our  legis- 
lators— promises  of  retirement  with  disabil- 
ity coverage,  medical  benefits,  commlssdries, 
PX  and  other  fringes.  We  took  our  country 
at  her  word  through  you,  oiu*  legislators,  who 
spoke  for  her  by  enacting  legislation  confirm- 
ing those  promises.  Then,  again  a  tremendous 
explosion  in  Asia  set  off  a  conflagration  in 
Viet  Nam,  requiring  this  nation  to  make  good 
on  your  promises  to  the  little  nations  to  keep 
them  free.  You  shoveled  out  this  nation's 
wealth  foolishly  and  with  abandon  as  though 
there  was  no  bottom  to  the  well.  You  adopt- 
ed, for  us,  the  role  of  International  police- 
men, and  again  called  upon  us  to  again  re- 
shoulder  the  battle  ax,  not  for  the  nation's 
defense  this  time,  but  to  keep  your  promise 
to  our  neighbors.  We  responded  again  and 
you,  our  legislators,  made  many  more  prom- 
ises. 

Today,  our  nation  faces  the  greatest  peril 
of  its  200-year  life — being  smothered  and 
suffocated  to  death  by  a  force  fast  becoming, 
if  not  already  arrived  at,  surpassing  our 
ability  to  counter  a  challenge  like  1941,  1950 
and  1962.  You,  our  legislators,  can  see  this 
threat  to  o\ir  nation's  life  as  weU  as  or  better 
than  we  because  of  your  vantage  point,  and 
yet,  what  we  get  from  you  with  regard  to 
our  defense  establishment  is  rhetoric,  politi- 
cal mlsh-mash  and  broken  promises. 

The  one  thing  this  nation  has  that  Is 
stable,  that  has  always  been  there  time  and 
again  for  muster  when  called  upon,  is  Its 
people.  You  are  turning  them  off.  If  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  were  to  advocate  to  another 
American  citizen  that  he  should  not  respond 
to  our  nation's  call  when  needed  because 
our  nation  breaks  Its  promises  to  its  people, 
you  would  call  it  (have  called  it)  treasonous 
and  traitorous.  What  do  you  call  your  action 
in  causing  an  individual  to  refuse  to  respond 
to  bis  nation's  call  because  of  your  broken 
promises  to  him? 

The  veterans  and  retirees  from  military 
service  were  your  defenders  of  the  past. 
Broken  promises  to  those  past  defenders  will 
engender  a  "no  defense"  for  the  future.  This 
we,  the  nation,  cannot  afford  at  any  price. 

Think  on  it  I  If  you  legislators  haven't  the 
guts  to  bite  the  bullet  and  see  to  it  that 
this  nation's  Integrity  Is  absolute  and  her 
promises  are  her  bond,  then  move  over  and 
out  and  provide  room  for  those  who  can  and 
will. 

Daniel  P.  Derrick, 
Lieuteruint  Colonel  VSAF  (Ret.). 


HOW 


ERN  LIFE  CAN  DAM- 
YOUR  HEARING 


Mr.  M<fENTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  In  the  May  3  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  an  article 
that  Illuminates  several  problems  looked 
Into  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  last  year.  The  article, 
"How  Modem  life  Can  Damage  Your 
Hearing,"  covers  an  Interview  with  Dr. 
Wesley  H.  Bradley  on  the  dangers  of 
noise  pollution,  the  causes  of  hearing 
loss,  and  the  methods  by  which  hearing 
loss  can  be  corrected.  Dr.  Bradley's  com- 
ments reinforce  the  testimony  gathered 
at  our  hearings  last  July  on  the  physio- 
logical, economic,  and  social  problems  as- 
sociated with  Industrial  noise. 

During  those  hearings  expert  witnesses 
told  us  that,  in  addition  to  damaging  the 
hearing  mechanism,  evidence  exists  to 
suggest  that  noise  contributes  to  gastro- 
intestinal, cardiovascular,  and  neurologi- 
cal ailments.  Other  possible  psychologi- 
cal effects  mentioned  by  witnesses  were 
irritability,  fatigue,  and  social  conflict. 
Several  witnesses  declared  that  noise  Is 
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one  of  the  major  public  health  problems 
facing  the  public  today. 

Dr.  Bradley's  reference  to  loud  rock 
music  brings  to  mind  a  demonstration  of 
noise  sources  made  during  earlier  hear- 
ings on  the  hearing  aid  industry,  when 
officials  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  reproduced  several  different 
loud  noises.  One  noise  source  demon- 
strated was  a  rock  band  which  geneitited 
noise  at  the  same  decibel  level  as  a  jack- 
hammer. 

EPA  also  demonstrated  what  It  is  like 
to  lose  one's  hearing.  Using  a  recording  of 
a  man  talking,  higher  frequency  sounds 
were  screened  out  graduaDy  until  all  we 
could  hear  were  muffled  mumblings  of  a 
speech  that  had  been  heard  clearly  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  This  demonstration  was 
frightening,  and  I  think  anyone  experi- 
encing it  would  certainly  be  moved  agres- 
sively  to  protect  his  or  her  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  become  more  aware  of 
how  loud  noise  can  damage  their  hearing. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  carried  this  worthwhile 
article  and  respectfully  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Modern  Lifk  Can  Dama(x  Yotjb  Hearing 

Interview   With  Dr.   Wesley   H.   Bradley,   A 

Leading  Medical  Authority 

Just  how  dangerous  is  "noise  pollution"? 
What  else  causes  hearing  loss — and  what  can 
be  done  to  cope?  For  answers  to  questions  af- 
fecting millions,  the  magazine  invited  Dr. 
Bradley  to  its  conference  room. 

Q.  Dr.  Bradley,  is  it  indi^utably  true  that 
today's  "noise  pollution"  is  caxising  many 
people  to  lose  hearing? 

A.  Yes,  we  do  feel  theie  Is  a  definite  In- 
creased Incidence  in  bearing  loss  due  to  the 
amoimt  of  noise  that's  in  our  environment. 
Factory  machines,  diesel  trucks.  Jet  air- 
planes— all  are  examples  of  noise  that  casi 
cause  hearing  Ices,  especially  if  a  person  U 
exposed  to  it  repeatedly  and  over  prolonged 
periods. 

If  you  get  enough  rest  away  from  the  noise, 
Uie  effect  on  your  hearing  is  usually  reversi- 
ble. But  if  you  go  beyond  a  certain  intensity 
level  and  the  exposure  to  the  noise  is  long 
enough,  then  permanent  damage  to  hearing 
can  result. 

Q.  What  other  kind  of  noises  can  cause  loss 
of  hearing? 

A.  Surprisingly,  many  possible  sources  of 
Qolse-induced  bearing  loss  may  be  In  your 
own  home.  I'm  talking  about  noise  from 
power  lawn  mowers,  chain  saws — even  some 
garbage  disposals,  dishwashers  and  vacuum 
cleaners.  Most  people  dont  realize  how  loud 
these  devices  can  get. 

Q.  Parents  are  continually  warning  their 
children  that  ttiey'll  hurt  their  hearing  by 
listening  to  loud  rock  music.  Are  they  right? 

A.  Yes.  Rock  music  can  very  definitely  be  a 
cause  of  hearing  loss,  and  the  practice  of 
young  people  in  amplifying  It  excessively  Is 
particularly  bad.  It  can  really  damage  your 
ears.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Institute  [Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Com- 
municative Disorders  and  Stroke  1  recently 
supported  an  interesting  study  in  this  area. 
Researchers  took  some  chinchillas — small 
animals  often  used  in  experiments  on  noise 
exposure — and  put  them  in  a  discotheque 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  same  amount 
of  music  that  people  listen  to  for  a  niunber 
of  nights. 

When  the  Inner  ears  of  the  chincblllas 
were  examined,  one  could  see  definite 
changes  Indicating  permanent  damage  that 


would  be  consistent  with  noise-induced  loes 
of  bearing. 

We  have  found.  Incidentally,  that  the  most 
frequent  victims  of  this  type  of  hearing  loss 
are  the  musicians  themselves  as  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  noise  over  long  periods  and 
often  m  confined  areas. 

Q.  How  many  people  in  this  country  suffer 
from  hearing  proWems? 

A.  Between  14  and  15  million  people  have  a 
significant  hearing  handicap — one  that  inter- 
feres with  everyday  communication. 

Of  this  numljer,  nearly  half  a  million  are 
the  profoundly  deaf.  They  cannot  hear  even 
with  the  most  powerful  hearing  aid,  and  liave 
to  resort  entirely  to  speech  reading  or  other 
aids  to  communication. 

Q.  Can  hearing  problems  be  inherited? 

A.  Yes.  There  are  many  different  types  of 
hearing  loss  with  a  heredity  factor  involved. 
One  example  Is  a  condition  caUed  "otoscler- 
osis." This  affects  the  bone  structure  of  the 
ear  and  tends  to  be  passed  down  through 
famlUes,  sometimes  entirely  skipping  a  gen- 
eration. It  is  more  common  In  females,  tboiigh 
we  don't  know  why. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  more  women  than  men 
suffer  from  hearing  trouble? 

A.  It's  the  other  way  around.  In  fact. 
Slightly  more  men  than  women  have  bearing 
loss,  but  the  difference  Is  not  significantly 
great. 

Q.  Is  age  a  factor  in  hearing  loss? 

A.  Yes,  indeed.  The  age  factor  is  most  im- 
portant. What  most  people  don't  realize  is 
that  the  effect  of  aging  on  our  hearing  often 
starts  earlier  than  we  think. 

We  ised  to  believe  that  hearing  loss  due  to 
age  didn't  begin  untU  we  got  into  our  60's. 
That's  not  true.  It  starts  much  sooner  than 
that.  Most  of  us  are  showing  some  hearing 
loss  that  can  be  clinically  measured  by  the 
time  we  are  in  our  408 — certainly  by  our 
early  50s. 

Q.  What  sounds  do  we  miss  first? 

A.  Usually  the  high-frequency  sounds  are 
the  first  ones  lost  as  we  grow  older.  For  this 
reason,  people  aged  45  or  older  who  are  so 
concerned  about  getting  a  high-fidelity  rec- 
ord player  to  reproduce  the  very  highest  fre- 
quencies might  as  well  forget  it.  They  prob- 
ably aren't  going  to  be  able  to  hear  those 
sounds  anyway. 

For  the  same  reason,  wives  of  men  In  this 
age  bracket  should  have  patience  if  their 
husbands  occasionally  fail  to  hear  them  talk- 
ing. The  wife's  higher-pitched  voice  is  sim- 
ply more  difficult  for  the  husband  to  hear. 

Q.  Besides  noise,  what  are  some  of  the 
other  common  causes  of  bearing  loss? 

A.  Accidents  and  injuries  frequently  dam- 
age the  bearing  system.  Any  type  of  blow  on 
the  head,  for  instance,  can  result  In  a  loes 
of  bearing.  It  can  be  permanent,  too. 

Children  who  are  slapped  on  the  ear  can 
suffer  a  ruptured  eardrum.  Fortunately,  such 
an  Injury  will  often  mend  itself  or  can  be 
surgically  repaired. 

Q.  VTbat  about  diseases? 

A.  Certain  diseases  do  result  in  hearing 
loss.  If  a  pregnant  women  contracts  rubella — 
Oerman  measles — in  her  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy,  the  hearing  of  the  iinbom 
child  may  be  affected. 

Mumps  also  can  cause  bearing  loss,  and 
almost  any  of  the  viral  diseases  can  affect  the 
Inner  ear. 

Q.  We've  heard  about  a  disease  called 
"Meniere's  S3mdrome."  What  Is  Its  connec- 
tion with  Impaired  hearing? 

A.  M6nl6re's  disease  Is  an  Imbalance  of 
fluids  in  the  inner  ear  that  can  affect  both 
bearing  and  the  sense  of  balance.  It's  a  dis- 
order that  usually  occurs  in  early  adult  to 
middle  life.  Often  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  ringing  la  the  ears — ^what  we  call  "tin- 
nitus." 

As  a  result  of  overaccumnlatlon  of  Inner- 
ear  fluid,  the  patient  wiU  experience  a  loes 
of  hearing  that  comes  and  goes.  Most  often 


the  disease  Is  progressive  and  Involves  im- 
balance or  dlTgilnww  that  can  be  almost 
disabling. 

We  dont  know  exactly  what  causes 
M6nl£re's  disease,  although  it's  generally  felt 
that.  In  many  Instances,  the  overall  meta- 
bolic system  of  the  body  is  involved.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  can  start  from  problems 
within  the  ear  itself. 

The  usual  treatment  Is  a  medical  pro- 
gram aimed  at  preventing  a  build-up  of  In- 
ner-ear fluid.  In  tbose  cases  where  sucb  medi- 
cal treatment  is  not  effective,  surgical  proce- 
dures can  be  used. 

Q.  What  are  the  early  symptoms  of  bearing 
loss? 

k  A.  Very  often  the  first  indication  Is  that  a 
person  notices  that  he's  missing  parts  of 
ponveraatlons.  It  is  most  evident  when  there 
1b  some  sort  of  distracting  background 
noise — talking,  music  or  whatever. 

Q.  Is  ringing  in  the  ears  a  sign  of  hearing 
problems? 

A.  Usually,  yes.  In  fact,  many  people  will 
be  aware  of  a  ringing  in  their  ears  before 
they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  los- 
ing some  sense  of  bearing.  WitSi  indlvMuals 
who  develop  a  loss  in  the  nerve  part  of  the 
ear,  there  almost  always  is  a  ringing  sen- 
satlcm. 

Q.  Does  the  ringing  go  on  constantly? 

A.  It  often  is  a  constant  thing,  but  it  will 
fluctuate  as  the  individual  fluctuates.  When 
the  patient  is  working  hard  and  under  ten- 
sion, he'U  notice  it  more.  If  be  relaxes  and 
plasrs  golf  or  something  be  especially  enjoys, 
it  may  be  less  apparent  to  him.  But  If  be 
stops  and  listens,  the  ringing  is  still  there. 

We  don't  usually  realize  it,  but  tbwe  is  a 
certain  noise  level  or  sound  in  our  ears  all 
the  time.  If  we  get  into  a  quiet  enough  place, 
we  can  hear  it. 

I  often  use  this  analogy  with  my  patients: 
If  youYe  driving  along  in  your  car  and  the 
engine  is  well  tuned,  you  hear  the  engine  and 
yet  you  dont  hear  It.  But  If  something  goes 
wrong  and  you  suddenly  develop  a  knock  In 
that  engine,  then  all  you  bear  is  the  knock. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  the  function- 
ing of  the  inner  ear  changes. 

Q.  Does  this  ringing  sensation  bother  peo- 
ple much?  \ 

A.  Ob,  yes.  -<-' 

In  most  cases,  no  matter  bow  loud  the 
sound  is  tn  a  person's  ear,  cmly  they  can  hear 
It.  I've  liad  patients  tell  me:  "Put  your  ear 
up  against  my  ear.  You've  got  to  be  able  to 
hear  that  ringing."  Well,  ordinarily  you  can't 
hear  it,  and  tn  some  ways  that  bothers  the 
person  even  more. 

The  ringing  setisation  is  very  disconcerting 
to  people  wlio  don't  realize  what  is  tutppen- 
ing.  It  can  be  quite  frightening.  Some  people 
worry  that  it  may  mean  an  impending  stroke 
or  a  brain  tumor. 

In  fact,  it  usually  means  ncme  of  these 
things.  But,  most  lmp<Mtant,  it  serves  to 
bring  people  to  a  doctor,  who  can  give  them 
a  careful  examination  to  determine  the 
cause  at  the  ringing  and  advise  them 
accordingly. 

Q.  Discovering  that  your  hearing  is  going 
bad  can  be  a  pretty  severe  psychological 
shock — 

A.  It  can.  And  it  can  affect  not  only  the 
person  concerned  but  bis  entire  family.  Take 
the  child  who  has  been  bom  deaf.  This 
Inflicts  a  total  change  on  the  life  of  that 
child's  famUy.  Say  that  they've  had  two 
other  normal  children,  and  suddenly  they 
have  a  child  wbo  Is  totally  deaf.  Often  the 
parents  either  direct  all  their  attention  to 
the  deaf  child,  or  they  shun  him  completely. 

It  can  be  Just  as  tragic  at  the  other  end  of 
the  calendar.  Some  of  the  hardest  things  we 
see  are  what  happens  pbychologically  to 
older  people  as  they  begin  to  lose  their  bear- 
ing. Take  a  person  who  has  been  very  vigor- 
ous and  acttre.  All  of  a  sudden  he  finds 
that  he's  not  hearing  as  well.  He's  afraid  that 
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he's  going  to  make  mh  takes,  so  he  begins  to 
pull    away    Crom    peofle.   Pretty   soon   he's 


not  certain  of  himself, 
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and  as  time  goes  on 


be  may  withdraw  con>pleteIy  from  contact 
with  others. 

Or  we'll  see  the  opp<«lte.  An  older  person 
with  hearing  loss  may  pvercompensate.  Hell 
hide  behind  bravado  and  conceal  the  fact 
that  he's  not  hearlng.|He  can  make  a  fool 
of  himself  In  many  sitnatlons. 

All  of  these  people  ieed  counseling,  sup- 
port and  understanding. 

Q.  Can  deafness  be  fiked,  or  perhaps  orig- 
inate from  mental  |.nstead  of  physical 
causes? 

A.  Tes.  Most  ear  do<itors  will  see  some  of 
these  patients,  although  not  a  large  number. 

In  today's  society,  uie  potential  of  finan- 
cial gain  can  be  the  jbasls  for  pretending 
to  have  hearing  loss,  ^e  always  have  to  be 
aware  of  that  posslbllltv.  Usually,  though,  we 
soon  become  suspiclou^,  and  proper  testing 
can  uncover  a  faker. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  so-called 
functional  losses  of  hearing  that  are  not 
done  intentionally.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these.  Very  often  it  wjlll  be  a  child  whose 
teachers  think  he  has  i  hearing  problem.  At 
first,  tests  seem  to  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
hearing  loss.  But  everything  Isn't  quite  right, 
jmd  as  you  get  into  itj  you  can  pretty  well 
demonstrate  that  something  else  is  going  on. 

It  may  be  a  child  whjo  feels  that  he's  been 
neglected — that  anothefr  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  getting  aU  the  Attention.  This  is  his 
way  of  getting  people  t«  notice  him. 

Once  recognized,  thepe  types  of  cases  are 
reversible,  although  itj  isn't  always  easy  to 
handle  the  psychologlckl  problems. 

Q.  While  we're  on  fchildren:  Is  hearing 
loss  among  them  muci  of  a  problem? 

A.  It's  a  very  major  problem  if  it  Is  not 
recognized  early  in  the  child's  educational 
process.  Poor  hearing  Immediately  puts  a 
child  at  a  disadvantage.  Fortunately,  most 
schools  today  have  screening  procedures  that 
are  qxiite  effective  In  picking  out  the  yoimg- 
sters  with  problems.      , 

WHT  SOBCE  BABIES   ikhl  BE  BORK  DEAF 

Q.  Can  newborn  lnfai|ts  be  tested  for  hear 
Ing  trouble? 

A.  We're  beginning  [to  learn  techniques 
which  can  screen  babies  In  hospital  nur- 
series. It's  not  a  matter!  of  routine  yet,  but  I 
think  eventually  it  wtlllbe  in  most  hospitals. 

Already,  though,  the  pigh-rlsk  Infants  are 
being  checked  in  mam  hospitals  for  pos- 
sible hearing  loss.  Thesa  are  the  babies  whose 
mothers  have  had  problems  during  preg- 
nancy, whose  parents  fiay  have  incompati- 
ble Rh  blood  factors,  lor  a  child  who  ex- 
perienced a  difficult  delivery.  Any  premature 
infant — one  bom  a  month  or  sU  weeks 
early — is  definitely  a  hifh-rlsk  child  so  far  as 
hearing  is  concerned.    T 

If  the  hearing  problem  is  mechanical — that 
is,  in  the  outer  ear — ihere  is  a  very  good 
probabiUty  that  sometl^lng  can  be  done  for 
him  at  the  proper  timel  It  may  have  to  wait 
a  few  years  while  the]  child  grows,  but  It 


lut  if  the  trouble  is 
le  ear  of  a  newborn 


usually  can  be  helped. 

In  the  nerve  pturt  of  t 

infant,  unfortimately  ai  the  present  time  we 

can't  do  much  to  corr^t  the  hearing  loss. 

A  program  of  special     

started  as  early  as  practical  for  such  a  child. 

Q.  Are  there  different  kinds  of  hearing 
loeo.  Doctor?  . 

A.  Tee,  there  are  two  main  types  of  hear- 
ing loss.  They  are  vety  different,  and  the 
medical  approach  to  Ideating  them  also  Is 
different.  It's  important  to  understand  this, 
so  111  take  a  minute  to  explain: 

Think  of  the  ear  a4  a  two-part  system. 
The  outer  part  Is  prttnarlly  a  mechanical 
system  which  picks  upi  and  conducts  soxmd 
waves  through  the  ear  tanal  to  the  eardrum, 
causing  the  eardrum  l|o  vibrate.  The  drum 
Is  attached  to  three  Uttle  bones— the  ham- 
mer, anvil  and  stirrupi-whlch  transmit  the 


sound  to  the  Interface  of  the  Inner  ear.  So 
we  have  the  transmission  of  sound  energy 
from  outside  the  body  to  the  Inner  ear  with 
an  increase  in  Intensity  but  without  distor- 
tion. 

Then  we  have  the  inner  part,  or  the  nerve 
system.  At  the  Junction  of  the  two  systems 
there  is  the  transfer  of  sound  energy  from 
an  air  medium  In  the  outer  ear  to  a  fiuld 
medium  in  the  Inner  ear.  Inside  the  inner 
ear,  the  sound  creates  a  wave  in  the  fluid 
that  stimulates  thousands  of  sensory  cells 
called  hair  cells.  These  are  very  specialized 
cells  which  convert  the  mechanical  energy 
into  electrical  energy — nerve  impulses — by 
means  of  a  biochemical  process.  Precisely 
how  this  process  works  is  stUl  not  completely 
known,  and  it  may  hold  the  answer  to  many 
of  our  as-yet-unanswered  questions  about 
the  ear. 

The  resulting  nerve  Impulses  aire  trans- 
mitted along  the  hearing  nerve  into  the 
brain  for  interpretation,  processing,  storage, 
recall,  and  so  on.  This  remarkable  process 
takes  place  every  time  we  "hear"  something. 

Q.  And  there  are  different  types  of  hear- 
ing loes  that  affect  the  outer  and  inner  ear — 

A.  Exactly.  Some  tyi>e6  of  hearing  loss  oc- 
ciu:  entirely  In  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
ear,  some  only  in  the  nerve  part  of  the  ear, 
or  we  can  have  a  combination  of  both. 

Q.  What  sort  of  loss  happens  in  the  outer 
ear? 

A.  One  of  the  simplest  kinds  is  a  blockage 
of  the  ear  canal,  say  by  a  plug  of  wax.  Or 
It  could  be  a  hole  in  the  eardnun  caused  by 
poking  something  Into  your  ear.  It  might  be 
an  infection  that  ruptures  that  ecutlrum. 
which  then  falls  to  heal.  The  condition  I 
mentioned  before — otosclerosis — produces  a 
growth  of  bone  around  the  stirrup,  and 
blocks  its  movement. 

Almost  all  of  these  mechanical  problems 
can  be  treated  medically  or  siu^cally  with 
an  excellent  chance  of  improving  or  restor- 
ing hearing. 

Q.  What  about  hearing  loss  in  the  inner 
ear? 

A.  That's  where  the  serious  problems  come 
In.  Most  types  of  hearing  loss  that  occur  In 
the  inner  ear  cannot  be  restored.  These  in- 
clude nolse-lnduced  loss  and  the  hearing  loss 
that  occurs  with  advancing  age. 

These  hearing  losses  due  to  problems  In 
the  Inner  ear,  tmfortunately,  are  the  more 
common  kinds  of  hearing  problems. 

Q.  Can  hearing  loss  in  the  inner  ear  due 
to  age  be  Improved? 

A.  Not  by  medical  or  siu-glcal  means.  How- 
ever, the  hearing  ability  can  very  often  be 
Improved  with  use  of  a  properly  fitted  hear- 
ing aid.  Usually  hearing  loss  caused  by  age 
comes  on  very  slowly,  and  we  tend  to  adapt 
to  It  quite  well.  But,  no.  It  can't  be  reversed. 

A   CAUTION   ON   USB   OF    MEDICINES 

Q.  What  else  besides  noise  and  age  can 
lead  to  hearing  problems? 

A.  Many  people  aren't  aware  of  it,  but 
certain  medications  can  cause  hearing  loss. 
These  medications  can  destroy  the  hair  cells 
we  talked  about  in  the  inner  ear.  Some  of 
the  antibiotics  can  have  this  effect.  Strepto- 
mycins, for  Instance,  are  known  hazards  in 
this  area.  Diuretic  agents — the  water  pills — 
have  the  potential  to  damage  hearing.  Qui- 
nine, which  fortunately  isnt  used  much  any 
more,  has  long  been  known  to  cause  hearing 
loss. 

Now,  remember  that  doctors  know  about 
the  side  effects  of  the  drtigs  that  we're  talk- 
ing about.  Often  these  drugs  are  essential, 
even  life-saving.  That's  why  It's  so  Impor- 
tant for  people  not  to  take  drugs  wlthotrt 
consulting  with  their  physician,  and  then  to 
follow  the  directions  careftilly  as  to  dosage, 
etc.  Any  change  in  hearing  or  ringing  In  the 
ears  while  a  patient  is  on  a  medication 
shovild  be  reported  to  the  physician. 

Q.  What  are  the  common  treatments  for 
loss  of  hearing? 


A.  For  losses  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
ear,  where  surgery  Is  possible,  most  people 
prefer  surgery  to  using  a  hearing  aid.  But 
some  people  will  say  that  they  don't  want 
an  operation,  that  they'd  rather  wear  a  hear- 
ing aid.  Fine.  This  sho\ild  be  the  patient's 
choice  once  the  situation  Is  explained  and 
clearly  understood. 

By  and  large,  however,  most  pec^le  prefer 
to  have  surgery.  Some  of  the  most  grateful 
patients  I  have  been  involved  with  are  Indi- 
viduals who  have  worn  a  hearing  aid  for  a 
long  time  and  found  that  they  could  have 
an  operation  and  get  rid  of  it.  The  hearing 
quality  Is  different  when  you  hear  naturally 
through  your  ear  than  the  artificial  sound 
coming  through  a  hearing  aid. 

As  far  as  people  with  a  loss  in  the  nerve 
part  of  the  ear,  they  dont  have  much  choice. 
If  they're  going  to  do  anything,  they  have 
to  use  the  hearing  aid.  We  Just  dont  have 
medical  or  surgical  means  to  improve  their 
hearing  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  surgery  and  hearing  aids  the  only 
two  choices?  What  about  drugs? 

A.  There  are  not  many  cases  where  drugs 
are  pajrticularly  helpful  in  restoring  lost 
hearing.  A  few  exceptions  do  exist. 

One  example  is  the  person  with  a  hypo- 
thyroid condition.  One  of  the  symptoms  of 
that  is  impaired  hearing,  and  it  can  be  re- 
versed In  some  cases  by  medication.  Again, 
this  is  why  it's  so  important  for  anyone  with 
a  hearing  problem  to  get  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  Sometimes  the  ear  may  be  only 
an  Indicator  of  a  problem  elsewhere  In  the 
body. 

Q.  What  about  antibiotics  for  earaches? 

A.  These  are  very  effective,  when  properly 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  in  controlling  ear 
Infections.  They  certainly  prevent  a  lot  of 
hearing  loss  that  occurred  In  days  gone  by. 

You  may  remember  that  mastoid  opera- 
tions were  very  common  years  ago.  This  was 
simply  a  surgical  drainage  of  an  infected  ear 
to  prevent  further  spread  of  infection.  Some- 
times the  patient  was  In  a  hospital  for  six 
weeks  and  ended  up  with  a  large  depressed 
area  behind  his  ear.  Antibiotics  help  avoid 
this,  and  we  rarely  see  that  type  of  a  mas- 
toidectomy today. 

Other  types  of  mastoid  surgery  are  still 
required  today,  however. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  hearings  aids.  Are 
they  always  helpful  if  surgery  or  other  rem- 
edies are  Impossible? 

A.  Not  always — ^but  in  many  cases,  yes. 
There  may  be  a  few  instances  where  a  person 
should  not  wear  a  hearing  aid.  If  a  person 
needs  help  with  his  hearing  and  it  cant  be 
done  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  then 
a  hearing  aid  certainly  should  be  considered 
and  proper  evaluation  done  In  an  attempt  to 
determine  Its  usefulness. 

PITFAIXS   IN   OKTTXNO  A   RZABINa  AID 

Q.  Can  you  Just  walk  Into  a  store  and  buy 
a  hearing  aid? 

A.  You  can,  but  I  dont  think  this  Is  the 
wisest  policy  for  most  people  to  follow.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  some  people  dont  Just 
shop  aroiind  and  find  a  hearing  aid  with 
which  they  are  happy.  But  generally  a  person 
with  a  loss  of  hearing  should  InltiiJly  be 
examined  by  an  ear  doctor. 

In  certain  cases  the  doctor  may  recommend 
additional  hearing  evaluation  by  an  audlol- 
oglst.  The  hearing  problem  may  originate 
from  trouble  other  than  in  the  ear,  and  Just 
wearing  a  hearing  aid  could  divert  attention 
from  the  real  trouble. 

Q.  What's  the  biggest  drawback  with  bear- 
ing aids? 

A.  The  biggest  problem  is  that  people  dont 
understand  what  a  hearing  aid  is  and  what  tt 
Isn't.  They  don't  understand  what  It  can  do 
and  what  it  can't  do. 

A  hearing  aid,  no  matter  what  anyone  tsUs 
you,  is  one  thing — and  one  thing  only:  It's 
a  mechanical  amplifier.  It's  going  to  bring 
soxind  into  your  ear.  A  hearing  aid  of  better 
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quality  will  not  distort  that  soimd,  and  It 
may  amplify  some  parts  more  than  others. 
But  essentially  it  is  still  primarily  an  am- 
plifier. 

Our  natural  hearing  is  more  tbaa  tiiat.  It 
has  a  factor  of  Intensity — ^bringing  the  sound 
in  and  getting  It  into  the  ear  at  a  loud- 
enough  level  so  we  can  appreciate  it.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  the  factor  of  discrimina- 
tion— the  ability  to  separate  sounds  and 
make  possible  the  understanding  of  wcmls. 

There  are  some  types  of  hearing  prob- 
lems where  the  Individual  has  lost  so  much 
ability  to  discriminate  that  he's  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  understanding,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  you  amplify  it.  But  too 
many  people  don't  know  this.  An  individual 
will  pay  a  good  price  for  a  hearing  aid  and 
afterward  report:  "I  can  hear  everything 
twice,  as  loud,  but  I  cant  understand  the 
words  any  better." 

You  have  to  demonstrate  to  such  person 
how  he  can  use  the  hearing  aid  to  maximum 
effect  and  what  its  limitations  are.  But  most 
Important,  he  must  know  two  things:  (1) 
that  no  hearing  aid  avaUable  will  allow  him 
to  hear  like  he  used  to,  and  (2)  If  he  works 
with  the  aid  and  accepts  it  for  what  It  can 
do,  time  will  help  in  its  usefulness  to  blm. 

Q.  Dr.  Bradley,  are  there  any  promising 
developments  in  prevention  and  treatment 
of  hearing  loss? 

A.  Yes,  in  several  areas.  Modem  vaccines 
for  rubella,  mumps  and  other  viral  infec- 
tions now  help  reduce  incidence  of  diseases 
which  lead  to  hearing  loss.  Research  in  ge- 
netics could  eliminate  a  great  many  hearing 
problems  that  now  are  inherited. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  what  we  discover 
about  the  workings  of  the  inner  ear — ^the 
stUl-iinsolved  parts  of  the  basic  process  of 
transmitting  mechanical  energy  into  nerve 
Impulses  through  biochemical  changes.  Once 
we  get  a  better  understanding  of  this,  we  will 
have  a  base  to  work  from  that,  hopefvilly, 
will  lead  to  therapy  on  the  inner  ear. 

OtnXOOK    FOB    EAR    IMPLANTS 

Q.  What  are  you  looking  for? 

A.  One  thing  we're  trying  to  learn  Is  how 
the  ear  "encodes"  messages  to  the  bratn.  it's 
like  getting  a  photograph  from  a  satellite 
circling  Mars.  The  satellite  doesn't  send  a 
picture — Just  a  lot  of  shades  of  gray  dots 
that  you  put  together  into  a  picture.  We  feel 
that  the  ear  sends  something  like  that  in 
the  nerve  impulse. 

Much  attention  has  been  called  to  work 
under  way  Involving  the  possibility  of  im- 
planting a  device  within  the  ear  to  electri- 
cally stimulate  the  nerve  endings  of  the  ear. 
Such  a  system,  if  foimd  feasible,  would  be 
only  for  those  Individuals  with  a  profound 
or  total  loss  of  hearing  who  retain  sufflclent 
fimctioning  nerve  endings  within  the  ear. 

So  far,  trials  with  such  a  system  have 
demonstrated  no  ability  to  transmit  words 
or  speech  meaning  as  we  know  it.  Electrical 
stimulation  does  produce  a  sensation — not 
true  hearing — which,  after  a  long  period  of 
practice  and  relearnlng,  some  individuals 
have  been  able  to  use  as  an  alerting  mech- 
anism to  help  communication. 

Further  research  in  this  area  is  ongoing, 
but  at  this  time  it  is  not  yet  a  solution  for 
restoring  hearing  to  the  many  millions  af- 
flicted with  a  serious  hearing  loss. 

Q.  Is  much  research  going  on  related  to 
hearing,  and  how  Is  It  supported? 

A.  The  major  source  of  support  for  re- 
search on  the  ear  and  hearing  in  this  coun- 
try Is  through  the  communicative-disorders 
program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke.  Such  work  is  ongoing  both  In  the 
laboratories  at  TflB.  and  Institijitions  dis- 
tributed throughimt  the  country.  We're  still 
learning  about  the  ear,  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  yet  to  be  done. 


OPPOSITION  TO  S.  3055— GRAIN 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  PACEZWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  3055,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  U.S.  standards  and  a  national  inspec- 
tion system  for  grain  and  lor  other 
purposes.  I  am  Joined  by  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  appreciate  a  more 
Innovative  approach  to  problem  solving 
than  simply  throwing  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  into  everything  we  think  is  go- 
ing wrong  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  grain 
inspection  system  in  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  improved  in  some  respects. 
However,  I  see  no  reason  to  bring  a  com- 
plete Federal  inspection  program  to  the 
Northwest  simply  because  we  have  found 
the  insi>ection  system  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  be  deficient.  We  certainly 
do  not  need  to  create  an  entire  new  Fed- 
eral agency  in  our  attempt  to  address 
these  deficiencies.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  support  legis- 
lation of  the  type  proposed  in  the  House 
which  chooses  to  improve  rather  than 
dismantle  the  current  Federal-State- 
private  structure  for  grain  inspection. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presidait,  S. 
2631,  the  national  consumer  cooperative 
bank  bill,  of  which  I  am  sponsor,  has 
been  the  subject  of  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

At  our  committee's  hearings  we  have 
heard  from  a  wide  variety  of  witnesses 
most  of  whom  supported  this  consumer- 
oriented  proposal.  S.  2631  would,  at  very 
little  cost  to  our  taxpayers,  jdlow  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  obtain  financial 
services  at  modest  costs. 

Two  of  the  most  compelling  state- 
ments in  support  of  this  legislation  were 
made  by  Mr.  William  R.  Button,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nader. 
Both  of  these  individuals  and  their  or- 
ganizations have  over  the  years  been 
leaders  in  urging  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislative  proposals  which  would  pro- 
vide a  better  way  of  life  for  all  of  our 
Nation's  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Hutton's  and  Mr.  Nader's  views  on  S. 
2631,  the  national  consumer  cooperative 
bank  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statements  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe 
RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

National  Council  op 

Seniob  CmzxNs,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IZ.  1976. 
Hon.  Fesnamd  J.  St  Oexmain, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervision,  Reffulation  and 
Insurance,  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  UJS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,    Raybum     House     Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Congbessbian  St  Okbmain:  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
National    Council    of    Senior    Citizens,    oxir 
Board  adopted  the  enclosed  resolution  deal- 


ing with  the  creation  of  a  National  Con- 
sumer Co(q>«atlve  Bank. 

We  support  specifically  the  prc^xieal  tar 
such  a  National  Consxuner  Cooperative  Bank, 
contained  in  S.  2631,  H.R.  10783  and  Hit. 
10881,  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Mclntyre,  Congressman  Oeorge  Miller  and 
yourseU.  Tbese  bills  propose  a  rela- 
tively small  government  Inveetment  that 
would  be  repaid  gradually,  rather  than  a 
handout,  and  would  make  an  important  con- 
tribution, permitting  older  people  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  financial  services,  at  more  rea- 
sonable costs,  that  they  need  to  deal  with 
fiscal  emergencies  that  arise  for  persons  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes,  because  of  continually 
rising  prices  caused  by  periods  of  rapid  In- 
flation. 

We  see  legislation  of  this  sort  as  enabling 
us  to  more  adequately  manage  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  such  fields  as  hoiising,  health,  eye 
care,  auto  repair,  food  and  credit. 

We  urge  early  action  on  this  legislation 
and  are  committed  to  rallying  support  to- 
ward securing  such  action. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Huttom, 

Executive  Director, 

Besoltttion  of  the  executive  Boahd  of  tsb 
National  Council  of  Seniok  Citizkns 
Senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  Incomes  are 
bit  bard  by  Inflation  The  untold  devastating 
effects  wblcb  Inflation  has  on  such  dtlsens 
are  often  not  publicly  visible.  Decant  bous- 
ing, nutritious  food,  adequate  health  care, 
basic  services  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
life  and  to  contribute  even  more  to  society 
are  the  desires  and  the  right  to  citizens  who 
have  contributed  so  much  already  to  our 
country. 

Self-help  cooperatives  In  a  variety  of  fields 
have  proved  that  they  do  provide  decent 
bousing,  quaUty  health  care,  and  other  goods 
and  services  to  members  at  reasonable  cost. 
Cooperatives  provide  opportunities  for  demo- 
cratic participation  in^e  affairs  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  oiganl^tion  and  sound  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives  to  serve  our  citi- 
zens has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  existence  of  lendns 
sympathetic  to  the  fcmnation  of  sucb  sau- 
help  cooperatives. 

Having  reviewed  the  proposed  legislation 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  consumer  co- 
operative bank,  we  find  It  consonant  with 
our  piirpose,  practical  In  its  conception,  and 
sound  in  its  fiscal  requirements.  Realizing 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  our  mem- 
bers and  the  public  welfare  of  our  nation 
through  the  enactment  of  such  legislation 
we  unanimously  endorse  the  creation  of  a 
national  consumer  cooperative  bank. 


Statement  of  Ralph  Naooi  on  the  Cok- 
sttmer  Cooperative  Bank  Bill  Beporx  the 
subcommittke  on  financial  institutions, 
Senate  Bankino  CoMMrrrEZ 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  yoxir  invita- 
tion to  comment  today  on  B.  2631,  the  Co- 
operative Bank  Bill.  Congress  is  often  criti- 
cized for  renewing  programs  that  have  failed. 
But  Congress  Ignores  experience  in  a  quite 
different  way  as  weU — by  failing  to  apply  the 
principles  which  underlie  its  past  successful 
programs  to  current  problems. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  all  Congres- 
sional programs  has  been  the  Vexm  Credit 
System.  As  part  of  this  system,  Congress  cre- 
ated the  banks  for  farm  coop>eratives  in  1933. 
S.  2631  creates  a  bank  for  consiuner  coop- 
eratives. This  proposal  is  modeled  on  the 
bank  for  cooperatives  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem, which  last  year  made  loans  amounting 
to  $8.9  billion.  The  cooperatives  incrementally 
took  over  ownership  of  the  bank  when  they 
completed  repayment  of  the  government's 
"seed  money"  in  1968.  EventuaUy,  the  con- 
sumer cooperatives  wlU  own  the  bank  cre- 
ated In  this  proposal. 
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Banks  are  not  very  kind  to  consumer  coopera- 
tives. A  bank  may  not  want  to  lend  money 
to  a  firm  which  will  compete  with  the  large 
established  stores  in  the  community.  BanX-s 
are  reluctant  to  consider  stock  outstanding 
to  be  capital  because  It  is  held  by  the  u^r3 
of  goods.  Banks  prefer  dealing  with  big  com- 
panies and  well-establi.?hed,  propertied  peo- 
ple. When  petitions  for  credit  are  submitted 
by  proponents  of  a  new  technology,  banks 
often  give  their  other  customers,  who  have 
tlrnllar  technologies,  the  opportimlty  to  ad- 
vise on  the  application.  Banks  do  not  like  to 
deal  with  non-profit  cooperatives  either.  De- 
spite the  difficulty  of  obtaining  financial  as- 
sistance, public  interest  in  consumer  coopera- 
tives Is  riring,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  new  books  on  organizing  coiisumer 
cooperatives,  the  groundswell  of  cooperative 
formation  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Interest 
of  cooperatives  and  their  members  all  over 
the  country  In  this  bill,  and  their  eagerness 
to  participate  In  these  hearings. 

The  story  Is  the  same  for  all  co-ops :  At  the 
start  there  are  tough  times  when  credit  Is 
very  difflcxUt  to  get  and  the  operation  Is 
usually  located  In  a  garage  or  Imsement.  Then 
a  few  lucky  cooperatives  from  among  the 
many  that  vrtsh  to  expand  will  obtain  funds, 
pterhaps  from  a  sympathetic  banker  or  its 
wealthy  membership.  These  co-ops  show  what 
all  co-ops  could  do  with  credit  and  mana- 
gerial competence.  The  Berkeley  Cooperative 
grossed  $68  million  last  year,  and  now  has 
76,000  members.  The  Greenbelt  Co<^>eratlve 
took  in  about  $50  million  from  Its  30.000 
members  and  the  public  at  large. 

What  makes  consumer  cooperatives  so  at- 
tractive? At  a  time  when  the  distribution 
system  of  America  Is  highly  concentrated 
and  lmp>er8onal.  and  becoming  even  more  so, 
consumers  find  that  they  are  vulnerable  to 
marketing  manipulation,  poor  quality  of  serv- 
ices and  products,  and  an  inability  to  con- 
trol the  economic  development  of  their  own 
conmiunltles.  In  many  urban  areas  there  has 
been  widespread  abandonment  of  stores  by 
the  chains  or  urban  renewal  disruption  of 
small  business  shops. 

Consumer  cooperatives  can  be  an  effective 
countervailing  force  to  commercial  monopoly 
by  the  chains  because  they  give  consumers 
sufficient  economic  power  to  effectively  bar- 
gain with  producers,  and  the  mechanism  to 
decide  how  to  use  their  cash  fiow  and  what 
to  sell  to  themselves.  Bargaining  power  re- 
quires organization.  Cooperatives  provide  the 
organization  which  reduces  the  cost  of  In- 
formation to  consumer,  determines  the  con- 
sidered desires  of  consumers,  and  develops 
the  cash  flow  needed  to  compel  producers  to 
develop  further  cooperative  services. 

An  example  of  the  possibilities  of  the  co- 
operative structure  are  Indicated  by  the  ciir- 
rent  situation  in  the  food  Industry.  Food 
prices  grew  faster  In  1973  and  1974  than  In 
any  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Meanwhile,  grocery  stores,  which  accotmt 
for  one-fifth  of  all  retail  sales,  are  falling 
Into  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  National  con- 
centration ratios  severely  \inderstate  the 
problem  smce  most  of  the  chains  do  not  op- 
erate In  every  part  of  the  country.  In  Wash- 
ington, where  food  prices  are  higher  than 
most  other  American  cities,  Just  two  food  re- 
tailers account  for  more  than  half  the  gro- 
cery sales. 

As  grocery  chains  take  over  more  of  the 
marKet,  the  number  of  grocery  stores  Is  de- 
clining. Althougfe-4b«-31.000  supermarkets 
represent  only  16  percent  of  the  198,000  gro- 
cery stores,  they  account  for  72  percent  of 
all  grocery  sales. 

Concentration  stlfies  Innovation.  When  a 
giant  retailer  decides  to  carry  a  new  product, 
It  not  only  means  a  new  market  for  one  for- 
tunate manufacturer.  It  means  a  market  loss 
for  others.  As  concentration  Increases,  mar- 
keting decisions  made  by  the  largest  retail- 
ers have  more  and  more  Impact.  In  23  of 
the  top  25  metropolitan  areas,  a  mcmufac- 


turer  unable  to  market  a  new  product 
through  any  of  the  five  largest  grocery  dis- 
tributors would  already  have  lost  more  than 
half  Its  potential  grocery  market.  A  manu- 
facturer unable  to  reach  the  public  through 
large  retail  companies  may  choose  to  dis- 
continue his  operations. 

The  ability  of  large  producers  to  dominate 
advertising  also  leads  to  a  reduction  In  con- 
sumer choice.  Those  retailers  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  risks  will  give  highly  adver- 
tised products  their  sheU  space.  Other  prod- 
ucts, regardless  of  their  price  or  quality  will 
be  excluded  simply  because  they  are  mar- 
keted by  smaller  manufactxirers  with  smaller 
advertising  budgets.  Concentration  begets 
concentration.  The  consumer  cooperative  can 
give  consumers  Information  left  out  of  the 
glossy,  vacuous  advertising  favored  by  pro- 
ducers, benefitting  small  producers  as  well 
as  consumers. 

Consumers  learned  long  ago  that  greater 
concentration  In  an  Industry  means  higher 
prices.  Consumers  also  have  fewer  alterna- 
tives to  today's  supermarket,  where  the  floor 
plan  Is  designed  as  a  psychological  and  real 
estate  (shelf  space)  proposition.  Junk  food 
or  so-called  go\u-met  foods  are  placed  across 
the  ends  of  the  aisle  and  close  to  the  check- 
out covmters  to  trap  Impulse  buyers.  Hlgh- 
proflt  Items  are  placed  where  the  shoppers 
will  reach  them  soon  after  entering  the  store 
because  research  has  shown  that  shoppers 
start  loading  their  carts  when  they  come  to 
the  first  display  of  food.  High  profit  Items 
are  located  at  adult  arm  and  eye  levels  and 
at  the  ends  of  aisles.  The  lower  profit  ones 
are  found  In  smaller  displays  In  the  middle 
of  the  aisles  and  on  shelves  above  and  be- 
low normal  arm  and  eye  levels.  And,  of 
course,  candy  and  other  children's  favorites 
are  placed  within  easy  reach  of  children,  in 
the  hope  they  will  coerce  their  parents  Into  a 
purchase.  This  kind  of  consumer  exploita- 
tion Is  referred  to  as  "merchandising." 

But  storeowners  are  not  satisfied  vrtth 
manipulation.  They  also  cheat:  with  mls- 
weighlngs,  overcharges,  and  specials  that 
are  special  only  because  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct has  been  temporarily  Increased. 

And,  of  coiu^e,  fraud  Is  not  limited  to 
grocers.  Today's  technology  Is  so  complex 
that  consumers  do  not  know  when  a  product 
has  been  adequately  repaired,  or  even 
whether  the  repair  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place. 

Congressional  hearings  have  documented 
gross  overcharging,  prlce-flxlng,  and  fraud 
In  the  auto  repair  business.  But  one  need 
not  look  to  Congressional  hearings  to  docu- 
ment the  need  for  auto  repair  cooperatives — 
the  need  Is  reflected  In  the  number  of  them 
that  have  sprung  up  around  the  country  In 
the  last  two  years.  Co-op  Auto  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  grossing  about  $40,000  a  month.  Pre- 
ventive maintenance  and  self-help  are  em- 
phasized as  they  are  not  In  the  ordinary 
repair  shop.  Despite  their  difficulty  In 
obtaining  credit,  this  co-op  and  other 
auto  repair  co-ops  are  growing.  Auto 
repair  co-ops  can  now  be  found  In  Berkeley 
and  Palo  Alto,  California,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, Austin,  Texas,  and  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. 

Co-op  Optical  Service?  In  Detroit  Is  a  model 
of  the  progressive  business  which  finds  its 
self  interest  is  on  the  side  of  the  consumer. 
This  co-op  battles  legislation  creating  mo- 
nopolistic market  entry  barriers,  provldesTn- 
formatlon  to  Congress  on  marketing  of  In- 
ferior quality  lenses  and  frames  all  over  the 
country  and  has  established  Its  own  optical 
aid  fund  for  the  poor.  And  because  employees 
are  salaried,  they  are  not  tempted  to  boost 
commissions  by  selling  customers  unneces- 
sarily expensive  lenses  and  frames  or  to  cut 
costs  through  the  use  of  Inferior  materials. 
A  refraction  exsunination  by  an  optometrist 
costs  $9,  compared  to  $15  for  examinations 
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offered  by  a  mass  volume  competitor.  Similar 
economies  prevail  for  eyeglasses. 

The  sporadic  development  of  the  optical 
cooperative  concept  Indicates  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  technical  assistance  capa- 
bility for  cooperatives.  Already,  optical  co-ops 
have  sprung  up  In  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson, 
Lansing  and  Muskegon,  Michigan,  close  to 
Co-op  Optical  Services  In  Detroit.  In  other 
areas  the  optical  co-op  is  operated  In  con- 
junction with  health  co-ops,  as  In  Seattle 
and  In  Washington,  DC,  or  with  supermarket 
co-ops,  as  In  New  York.  Clearly,  the  growth 
of  the  cooperative  movement  Is  obstructed 
by  the  absence  of  an  agency  which  could  give 
fiedgltog  cooperatives  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment they  presently  receive  only  frcm  other 
cooperatives. 

But  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  types 
of  cooperatives  that  flower  when  the  advan- 
tages of  the  cooperative  concept  has  the  op- 
portunity to  sprout.  Many  varieties  of  co-ops 
span  the  gamut  of  commerce:  from  cable 
TV  to  bicycle  repair,  from  daycare  centers  to 
transportation,  from  adult  education  to  sum- 
mer camp,  from  furniture  to  mortuaries. 

This  Is  the  potential,  but  each  day  the 
need  for  financing  and  assistance  Is  displayed 
anew. 

Despite  the  success  of  student  cooperatives 
smce  the  thirties,  a  student  cooperative  in 
Austin,  Texas  was  refused  a  bank  loan  for 
needed  student  housing  because  the  bank 
was  concerned  about  the  student  turnover  In 
its  leadership. 

The  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  student  coopera- 
tive, a  model  of  stability  and  achievement, 
was  denied  credit  because  It  Is  a  non-profit 
organization. 

A  co-op  In  Northern  Minnesota  was  refused 
a  bank  loan  becavise  It  had  requested  funds 
In  excess  of  the  bank's  $25,000  loan  limit. 

A  Navajo  Nation  co-op  was  refused  a  bank 
loan  because  of  Its  limited  capitalization. 

But  none  of  these  cooperatives  has  the 
government  fostering  Its  Interests,  as  many 
other  businesses  do,  so  they  must  wait  until 
their  own  members  can  provide  the  capital. 
The  managers  of  these  cooperatives  consider 
these  postponements  to  be  jjermanent  ob- 
stacles to  growth. 

The  development  of  a  Navajo  Indian  Co-op 
indicates  the  tremendous  potential  of  this 
proposal  to  help  low-Income  groups.  The  In- 
dians share  the  same  problems  as  the  poor 
trapped  within  the  city.  Co-op  enterprises, 
with  proper  financial  and  managerial  assist- 
ance, can  survive  and  even  thrive  In  the  inner 
city  because  they  encourage  neighborhood 
pride  and  because  owners  of  shares  In  coop- 
eratives generally  demand  smaller  returns  on 
their  mvestments — often  m  the  form  of  end 
of  the  year  rebates — than  do  owners  of  shares 
of  profitmaklng  corporations  such  as  A  &  P. 
And,  unlike  a  chain  store,  which  sends  Its 
profits  back  to  the  city  where  the  company 
headquarters  Is  located,  a  co-op  would  keep 
its  capital  In  the  local  community  where  the 
circulation  of  the  money,  known  as  the  mul- 
tiplier effect,  vrould  lead  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  local  area. 

The  resurgence  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment Is  indicated  both  by  the  number  of 
new  cooperatives  started  each  year,  and  by 
the  formation  of  new  associations  and  fed- 
erations of  cooperatives  such  as  the  North 
American  Student  Cooperative  Association, 
organized  In  1968  by  representatives  of  a 
number  of  American  and  Canadian  student 
co-ops. 

Tet,  we  must  stUl  look  outside  the  tJnlted 
States  to  Europe,  which  has  had  a  substan- 
tial cooperative  movement,  to  see  If  theory 
can  become  reality.  In  large  part,  the  answer 
Is  yes.  The  Mlgros  cooperative  was  started 
prior  to  World  war  n  by  a  wealthy  business- 
man who  was  tired  of  the  monopolistic  struc- 
ture of  industry  In  Switzerland.  When  he 
tried  to  buy  soap  for  the  first  food  co-op, 
the  monopolist  wouldn't  sell  It  to  him.  So 


he  went  to  New  York  and  imported  soap  to 
Switzerland.  Now  this  same  food  co-op  ac- 
counts for  25%  of  the  food  sales  m  Switzer- 
land and  10%  of  all  retail  sales,  making  it 
the  largest  economic  enterprise  In  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Migros  cooperative  has  been  a  leader 
In  product  Innovation.  It  was  the  first  to 
distribute  low  lead  gasoline  In  Europe.  It 
has  testing  laboratories  for  quality  control 
of  the  products  purchased  for  their  members. 
These  testing  procedures  uncover  fraud,  filth, 
l6u;k  of  nutrition,  pesticides,  and  lately, 
harmful  ecological  effects.  The  Mlgros  orga- 
nization even  has  a  bureau  for  prevention 
of  bureaucratic  abuses,  that  handles  citizens' 
complaints  such  as  social  security,  and  ex- 
tensive adult  educatlon^-cUsses. 

Under  S.  2631.  the  private  sector  Is 
strengthened  in  a  way  that  aids  the  consumer 
directly.  No  regulations  are  Imposed  upon 
business.  The  federal  support  requested  for 
cooperatives  has  been  given  for  years  to  pro- 
ducer groups  with  the  backing  of  conserva- 
tive members  of  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Opposition  by  the  Administration  to 
S.  2631  would  be  contradictory  of  its  position 
with  respect  to  numerous  special  pleaders  for 
whom  subsidies  have  been  provided  over  and 
over  again  when  the  interests  of  producers 
are  served.  The  Lockheed  loan,  which  had  the 
avid  support  of  then  Congressman  Qerald 
Ford,  Is  the  most  Infamovis  of  these,  but  It 
is  hardly  the  sole  example.  President  Ford 
has  approved  loan  programs  for  small  busi- 
nesses, shipbuilders,  landlords,  banks,  farm- 
ers and  exporters,  among  others,  not  count- 
ing the  huge  expenditures  by  various  federal 
agencies  which  foster  and  promote  business 
interests.  But  consumers  wanting  to  borrow 
money  to  form  a  cooperative  enterprise,  often 
in  areas  where  existing  businesses  will  not 
venture,  are  not  even  accorded  the  blessing 
of  Administration  silence,  much,  less  its  sup- 
port. 

The  development  of  consumer  organiza- 
tions such  as  cooperatives  will  countervail 
monopoly,  allow  the  consumer  to  determine 
the  quality  of  goods  and  services,  and  will 
expand  the  means  of  self-help  and  consumer 
self-determination  in  economic  matters.  This 
is  the  goal  of  the  Cooperative  Bank  Bill. 

As  your  conmalttee  proceeds  in  the  hear- 
ings and  deliberation  on  this  bill,  you  may 
ponder  the  overwhelming  governmental  bias 
for  producer  subsidy,  guarantees,  promotion 
and  protection  from  competition.  In  contrast 
to  the  yawning  vacuum  of  programs  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  consumer-owned 
business  that  can  provide  a  fairer  balance  to 
the  economy.  Consumer  cooperatives  are  a 
much  needed  form  of  private  enterprise  for 
greater  economic  efficiency,  health  and  Jus- 
tice. It  was  Adam  Smith  who  said  that  the 
purpose  of  production  Is  for  consiunption. 
S.  2631  strives  to  make  that  consiunptlon 
more  informed,  self-reliant  and  organized.  It 
will  also  help  to  rebuild  retail  aresis  of  cities 
which  have  been  economically  devastated. 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OP    CITI- 
ZEN'S BAND  OPERATORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
new  organization,  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Citizens'  Band  Radio  Operators, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Armstrong,  which 
is  mobilizing  to  represent  the  millions  of 
citizens'  band  ra(Uo  operators  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  imique  attri- 
butes of  our  American  system  is  tlie  role 
played  by  the  Independent  sector — those 
organizations  and  associations,  in  most 
instances  nonprofit,  which  are  formed  to 
voice  the  views  of  a  particular  segment 


of  our  society — and  the  NFCBRO  is  a 
fitting  example  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor at  work. 

As  recent  news  reports  indicate,  the 
CB  phenomenon  is  setting  some  new  rec- 
ords as  it  continues  its  amazing  growth. 
Today,  there  already  are  3V2  million  li- 
censed CB  radio  operators.  The  FCC  re- 
ports it  is  receiving  new  applications  for 
licenses  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  month. 
At  this  rate,  there  may  be  close  to  10 
million  licensed  CB  operators  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

With  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising' 
that  a  new  organization  has  been  formed 
to  represent  CB  operators  before  Con- 
gress, the  FCC  and  the  media.  One  prob- 
lem which  I  am  pleased  to  know  the 
NFCBRO  has  addressed  is  the  interfer- 
ence by  some  CB  radios  with  other  elec- 
tronic equipment,  such  as  television,  ra- 
dio, and  stereo  sets.  This  group  takes 
the  pKKition,  which  I  have  set  forth  in 
S.  3033,  that  manufacturers  of  home 
electronic  equipment  should  be  encour- 
aged £is  part  of  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess to  install  proper  shielding  or  filtering. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  done  effectively 
and  at  nominal  cost  and  effort.  I  am 
encouraged  that  as  one  of  its  first  ac- 
tions, the  NFCBRO  has  endorsed  this 
proposal,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  agree 
to  move  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  interesting  article 
which  explains  the  very  personal  ap- 
peal which  CB  radio  holds  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  its  growing  Impact  of 
American  life,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "America  With 
Its  Ears  On",  by  Michael  Harwood, 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  April  25,  1976,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tx>  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AicEucA  With  Its  Eabs  On 
(By  Michael  Harwood) 

"Tou  know,  a  lotta  times  you  get  klnda 
detained  there  at  w<H'k,  and  you're  s*posed  to 
be  home  and  they  dont  know  where  in  the 
heck  you're  at.  So  you  make  a  phone  call 
and  tell  'em  you're  goin'  to  be  a  little  bit 
late.  And  then  the  next  thing  you  know, 
you're  goin'  to  be  a  little  bit  later.  So,  you 
got  one  of  those  raddidios  In  your  car,  why. 
you  get  about  10. 15  miles  from  the  old  home- 
20,  you  can  teU  'em  to  get  that  old  coffee 
on  the  stove  and  get  them  old  'taters  and  that 
old  meat  a-fryin',  and  it  works  out  a  whole 
lot  better  that  way,  10-4?" 

"A  big  10-4  on  that." 

A  not-so-new  electronic  gadget — the  Citi- 
zens Band  radio — ^Is  suddenly  sweeping  the 
country.  And  when  I  say  "sweeping,"  I'm  not 
being  hjrperboUc.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  office  In  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
where  Citizens  Band  license  applications  and 
renewals  are  processed,  received  fewer  than 
73,000  of  them  in  January  1975;  in  January 
1976,  more  than  half  a  million  arrived — about 
a  ton  of  mall  a  week.  In  that  one  year,  the 
number  of  Ucensed  Citizens  Band  stations 
tripled,  shooting  up  from  Just  over  a  mUUon 
to  more  than  three  million.  Another  mllllon- 
plus  operators  are  operating  without  licen- 
ses— ^partly  because  the  P.C.C.  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  boom  (no  one  was)  and  has 
faUen  far  behind  In  processing  this  flood  of 
applications. 

What  with  all  the  operators  who  own  more 
than  one  set.  an  estimated  13  million  to  15 
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je,  mostly  mlddle- 
;terly  national  in  Its 
and  idiom,  has  de- 
has  even  been  pub- 


mllllon  CB.  radios  are  xi  use  today,  and  the 
demand  for  new  sets  la  so  great  that  dealers 
can't  keep  up  with  li;  the  theft  of  C.B. 
radloa  from  automobllte  now  constitutes  a 
major  crime  problem  Ih  many  urban  areas. 

H^».if  the  trucks  In  the  United  States  are 
now  equipped  with  C3.  sets;  so  are  1  of  every 
7  recreational  vehicles  ^nd  1  of  20  automo- 
bUes.  Many  thousands  of  homes  have  Citi- 
zens Band  radios,  toi  chatting  with  the 
neighbors  and  with  tht  passing  traffic.  Pol- 
lowing  the  example  of  those  businesses  that 
use  CS.  to  keep  their  iioblle  units  In  touch 
with  the  home  office,  m^ny  families  have  in- 
stalled "base  statlons'l  at  home  and  "mo- 
biles" in  the  famUy  car^,  so  that — as  the  fella 
told  his  C3.  buddy,  Bbove— papa  can  let 
mama  know  where  he  1^  and  when  he's  com- 
ing home,  without  his  (having  to  And  a  pay 
phone. 

A  Citizens  Band  li 
South  In  dialect  but 
imaginative  vocabu 
veloped,  and  a  dlctlona 
Usbed  to  guide  the  newcomer  into  the  mys 
terles  of  dS.  talk.  Ilarge  national  orga- 
nizations now  represent  the  interests  of  CB. 
radio-operators — herelniifter  referred  to  as 
CS.-ers.  Local  CB.  clubs  are  popping  up  aU 
over  the  map.  and  so  are  CB.  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  ptibllcatlons.  The  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Transportation  Is  trying 
to  develop  a  nationwide  hlghway-safety-and- 
motorlst-asslstance.  network,  with  Citizens 
Band  radio  as  its  backbone. 

In  fact,  if  the  peopl4  who  use  It  and  the 
people  who  regulate  life  use  can  prevent  it 
trom  becoming  a  monstjer,  it  might  well  have 
a  CTiltural  and  social  Impact  on  American 
life  almost  as  profoimdJ  as  the  last  electronic 
commimlcations  gadgei  to  sweep  the  coim- 
try — the  television  set.  J 

CB.  radio  Is  as  easy  Vp  tnatall  and  use  as  a 
television  set.  Most  such  radios  are  no  bigger 
than  a  box  of  typing  baper.  and  many  are 
half  that  size.  On  the  lace  of  a  standard  set 
is  a  channel  knob  marked  off  Into  23  chan- 
nels, a  volimie  control,  k  "squelch"  for  elim- 
inating background  iolse,  and  a  gauge 
that  shows  how  strong  ja  signal  is  being  sent 
or  received.  The  more  bompllcated  sets  may 
also  offer  fine-tuning  or  even  timing  be- 
tween the  channels  td  "side-bands."  which 
makes  it  possible  to  brfadcast  on  more  than 


it  between  $130  and 
I  go  for  $50  to  $150); 


the  23  channels. 

Most  CB.  radios 
$400  (CB.  walkie-talkie  „ 
aerials  range  between  ie  and  $40.  Equipping 
a  home  and  a  family  car  with  radios  can  cost 
a  good  deal  less  than  $400 — not  oo;mtlng  the 
price  of  the  euatenna  niast  for  the  base  sta- 
tion, which  will  vary  Recording  to  the  ter- 
rain and  the  height  of  the  mast.  The  P.C.C. 
license  is  $4.  I 

Once  the  set  is  plugged  into  a  power 
source — the  car  or  home  electrical  system — 
operating  It  Is  as  simple  as  turning  it  on. 
Tou  flip  the  tiiher  to  tl*  channel  you  want — 
most  CB.-ers  start  with  channel  19,  which 
Is  the  truckers'  and  motorists'  channel  and 
thus  is  usually  pretty  active — and  you  get 
in  on  the  conversatloil  by  picking  up  your 
microphone,  pressing  the  send-button  and 
asFlng  for  a  "break."  bb\  "Breaker  19,  breaker 
19."  Usually  someon^  will  respond.  "Go 
ahead,  breaker,"  and  yvu're  on  the  air.  Sim- 
ple as  that. 

The  Citizens  Band  was  bom  In  1958.  when 
the  Federal  Oommurwcations  Commission 
created  the  so-called  "IClass  D"  license  and 
set  aside  the  23  channel  on  a  small  segment 
of  the  AM  band  at  127  megahertz.  Such 
channel-assigning  is  a  jcompllcated  business. 
Involving  not  only  cotnpetlng  interests  in 
the  American  community  but  also  interna- 
tional agreements  aboi^Vthe  allocation  of  air 
space.  There  Is  only  sd  much  room  to  work 
with,  and  there  are  technical  limitations: 
Using  one  channel  mi.y  Interfere  with  the 
xise  of  others,  even  11  they  are  quite  far 
I4>art  on  the  spectrum 


G3.  was  Intended  as  a  general-use  band — 
not  for  the  hobbyist,  who  already  had  ham 
radio  frequencies,  nor  specifically  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  It  was  limited  to  short-range 
transmissions — no  more  than  150  miles  (In 
practice,  few  CB.  sets  today  reach  anywhere 
near  that  distance;  a  base  station  with  a 
good  antenna  might  have  a  range  of  20 
miles,  and  most  mobile  stations  under  nor- 
mal conditions  can  "get  out"  even  leas  effec- 
tively). 

That  was  Citizens  Band  radio,  and  It  dldnt 
exactly  catch  fire  right  away.  "It  took  16 
years,  1958  to  1974.  for  us  to  get  to  the  first 
million  licensees  In  Class  D,"  says  Richard 
Everett,  assistant  chief  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  Amateur  and 
Citizens  Division.  "Then  It  took  eight 
months  to  get  the  second  million,  and  three 
months  to  get  the  third." 

Transistors  and  printed  circuits  and  Japa- 
nese manufactvu«rs  dropped  the  costs  and 
the  size  of  equipment.  And  then  the  nation 
suffered  its  first  gasoline  shortage,  fuel  costs 
soared  and,  to  save  the  fuel,  the  Federal 
Government  lowered  speed  limits  on  the  na- 
tion's highways  to  55  miles  per  hour.  The 
truck  drivers,  who  make  their  living  meeting 
and  beating  schedules,  and  who  were  also 
upset  by  what  the  boost  in  dlesel  fuel  prices 
might  do  to  their  business,  objected  in  a 
much-televised  series  of  protest  actions.  They 
coordinated  these  actions  by  vising  the  Citi- 
zens Band  radios  that  a  good  many  of  them 
had  already  installed  in  their  rigs.  Over 
television,  the  American  public  at  large  was 
Introduced  to  the  world  of  CB. 

A  lot  of  those  who  subsequently  rushed  to 
buy  CB.  sets  were  attracted  by  what  had 
already  attracted  many  truckers — the  glori- 
ous prospect  of  outvrtttlng  the  Smokey 
Bears,  the  state  troopers  with  their  forest- 
ranger  Sam  Browne  hats.  That  motive  is 
still  a  strong  one.  and  it  is  probably  the 
prime  reason  behind  most  first-time  pur- 
chases of  Citizens  Band  equipment.  It  also 
has  played  a  large  part  In  setting  the  present 
tone  of  CB.  use.  In  a  way,  CB.-ers  have  cre- 
ated a  nationwide  secret  society.  For  one 
thing,  most  of  them  go  by  "handles" — iden- 
tify themselves  on  the  air  not  by  the  seven- 
digit  letter-and-number  call  signs  assigned 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
but  by  nicknames:  Sliver  Bullet,  Colorado 
Chill-eater,  Bogey  Five,  Haberdasher,  Board 
of  E,  Fresno  Cowboy,  Rubber  Ducky,  Cherry 
Lips,  Grave  Digger,  Wrench  Bender.  Mother 
Hubard,  Digger  O'Dell,  Wild  Cat,  Peach  Cake. 
Gold  Eagle,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these  is 
chosen  for  Its  private  meaning  to  the  Indi- 
vidual CB.-er  (and  what  a  delight:  How 
often  does  one  have  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing one's  own  nickname?).  Even  operators 
who  use  their  call  signs  also  Invent  a  handle. 
I,  for  Instance,  have  an  abiding  interest  In 
birds  of  prey,  so  my  handle  Is  Hawkman. 

This  practice  of  nicknames  evidently 
started  with  the  truckers,  before  the  boom 
began.  A  lot  of  them  were  transmitting  with- 
out having  acquired  licenses,  so  they  had  no 
call  signs.  And  even  those  who  were  licensed 
hesitated  to  give  their  call  signs,  because 
they  could  then  be  traced  to  roal-llfe  names 
and  addresses — and  In  those  days  the  truck- 
ers thought,  with  some  reason,  that  they 
might  get  In  trouble  for  using  CB.  radio 
to  help  them  break  speed  laws  and  avoid 
weigh  stations. 

A  sort  of  code  lingo  evolved,  too — In  the 
spirit  of  the  thing.  It  was  like  kids  In  a  club- 
house, the  good  guys  against  the  bad  guys. 
CB.  language  begins  with  the  "10  code,"  long 
used  by  (of  all  people)  the  police:  10-4  for 
O.K.,  10-20  for  present  location,  10-^3  for 
emergency  message,  and  so  on.  This  code  was 
elaborated  on,  nuance.^  Added:  10-4  becomes 
10-Roger  and  4-10;  one  specJcs  of  the  home- 
20  and  the  work-20.  Other  invented  words 
and  phrases  proliferate:  A  radio  is  a  rad- 
dldlo,  a  sheriff  Is  a  county  mounty,  a  patrol 


car  Is  a  Tl]uana  taxi.  If  you  are  driving  at 
55,  you  are  doing  the  double- nickel:  a  four- 
lane  highway  is  a  super-slab;  a  speeding 
ticket  or  a  toll  road,  depending  on  the  con- 
text, is  a  green  stamp:  a  tunnel  is  a  hole  In 
the  wall;  a  police  helicopter  Is  a  spy  In  the 
sky,  or  a  bear  In  the  air. 

With  such  secret-fraternity  language  to 
give  h\mK>r  and  spice  to  the  game,  the  new 
breed  of  CB.-er  has  made  a  project  of  avoid- 
ing arrest  for  speeding.  Picking  up  on  the 
truckers'  example  again,  a  lot  of  operators 
also  ignore  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission rules.  So  a  great  deal  of  Citizens 
Band  use  has  an  outlaw  character.  Other 
classes  of  radio  In  the  United  States — avia- 
tion and  marine  and  ham,  for  instance — fol- 
low strict  procedures  for  operating,  so  that 
the  radio  space  can  be  shared  in  an  orderly 
and  polite  fashion.  But  CB.-ers  are,  as  a  rule, 
less  disciplined;  the  Citizens  Band  is  fre- 
quently cluttered  with  overlapping  and  in- 
terfering transmissions. 

The  messages  are  often  Inconsequential — 
breaks  for  radio  checks  and  requests  for  the 
time  of  day,  and,  whatever  their  message, 
many  CB.-ers  seem  to  feel  no  compunction 
about  breaking  In  on  someone  else's  conver- 
sation. As  a  result,  the  Citizens  Band  can  be 
a  mass  of  garbage,  practically  useless,  espe- 
cially around  urban  areas. 

All  the  blather  and  Illegality  are  Infuriat- 
ing to  serious  CB.-ers,  particularly  to  those 
old-timers  who  can  remember  when  they  bad 
to  do  a  lot  of  changing  of  channels  to  find 
anyone  else  transmitting.  Alabaman  George 
Martin,  14  years  a  CB.-er  and  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Citizens  Radio 
Council,  calls  the  situation  "disgusting"  and 
warns  that  it  might  lead  to  wiping  out  CB. 
entirely.  Which  would  be  a  shame,  because 
there's  a  great  deal  more  to  Citizens  Band 
radio  than  blather  and  Illegality. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  driving  around 
North  America,  east  of  the  Rockies,  for  the 
past  11  months,  doing  research  for  a  book. 
Ovir  travels  take  lis  through  unfamiliar  ter- 
ritory much  of  the  time,  and  we  often  have 
dlfflcxilty  finding  campsites  and  cheap  motels 
and  the  like.  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota some  months  ago,  we  were  Introduced 
to  CB.  radio  In  operation.  Within  a  few  days, 
we  laid  out  $200  for  radio,  antenna  and  In- 
stallation In  the  car,  because  we  saw  im- 
mediately what  it  offered  us. 

We're  not  much  for  high  speed  on  the 
highway.  But  suppose  we  come  into  a  new 
town  at  lunchtime  and  want  to  find  a  snack 
bar  with  a  laundromat  next  door — so  we  can 
eat  while  the  clothes  wash.  Away  from  the 
cities,  the  Citizens  Band  is  still  pretty  quiet 
most  of  the  time,  so  I  flip  the  dial  imtll  I 
find  an  active  channel  and  break  in  to  ask 
for  "some  local  information."  Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred.  If  I've  been  heard, 
my  stranger's  voice  will  be  answered  right 
away.  Probably  there  are  quite  a  few  people 
"hanging  out "  on  the  channel,  at  home  or 
on  the  road,  most  of  them  Jvtst  listening,  as 
if  it  were  a  party  line. 

Now  I've  got  myself  an  entire  advisory 
board.  One  member  of  this  board  will  ask 
me  where  I  am.  111  reply,  and  then  one  of 
three  things  will  happen.  Ill  probably  get 
the  standard  up-two-blocks-left-at-the- 
light  directions.  Or,  If  it's  complicated,  111 
be  directed  through  the  process  step  by  step: 
"Go  two  blocks  to  the  light,  turn  left,  then 
give  me  a  shout,  and  111  take  you  to  the  next 
turn."  In  some  cases,  we  have  even  been 
told  to  p\ill  over  and  wait,  and  within  a  min- 
ute or  two  we  have  had  an  escort  to  lead 
us  where  we  want  to  go,  chatting  all  the  way. 
With  the  help  of  CB.-ers,  we  have  found 
our  way  to  libraries  and  museums  and  his- 
torical societies  and  post  offices  and  movie 
theaters,  campsites  and  motels  and  service 
stations  with  good  mechanics.  And  we  have 
met  a  raft  of  friendly,  interesting  people. 

There  was  Big  Mac,  a  truck -driver  who 
covers  a  regular  route  between  Omaha  and 
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Chicago.  Our  path  crossed  his  on  a  weekend 
In  an  Iowa  campground,  and  we  ended  up 
in  his  Winnebago,  swapping  stories,  until  1 
A.M.  CB.,  said  Big  Mac,  was  nothing  short  of 
a  godsend.  "I  Just  go  back  and  forth  over  the 
same  road  and,  before  CB.,  the  cab  of  that 
semi  was  an  Island,  an  isolation  booth.  I 
was  being  bored  to  death.  I  uaed  to  do  any- 
thing to  occupy  my  mind  and  stay  alert,  add 
niunbers  on  license  plates,  anything.  I  knew 
himdreds  of  guys  on  the  road,  of  course,  be- 
cause you  meet  them  In  truck  stops  and  so 
on;  but  that  was  ail.  Now  I  can  talk  to  them 
as  I  drive — to  anyone  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  me.  It's  a  whole  new  world." 

There  was  the  Catalina  Kid,  who  heard 
me  say  I  needed  some  detailed  maps  of  an 
area  we  wanted  to  explore,  and  showed  up 
to  give  me  his.  There  was  the  Mississippi 
Snail,  a  victim  of  multiple  sclerosis,  confined 
to  his  trailer  for  many  months.  CB.  had 
saved  his  sanity,  he  believed,  by  giving  him 
constant  conversation  and  many  friends.  He's 
now  the  president  of  a  CB.  club  he  organ- 
ized and  the  club  has  grovsoi  from  19  to  more 
than  300  members  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
invited  us  to  drop  in  for  a  visit  and.  when 
we  arrived,  we  found  we  were  guests  at  his 
3-year-old  son's  birthday  party. 

The  clubblness  of  the  secret  society.  In 
short,  extends  far  beyond  the  law-breaking 
one  hears  about  In  CB.  song  and  story  these 
days.  It  Illuminates  some  pleasing  national 
characteristics.  It's  not  an  exclusive  club; 
all  you  need  Is  a  CB.  radio,  and  you're  ad- 
dressed as  "good  buddy"  or  "good  lady"  Just 
like  everyone  else.  North  Dakota  wheat 
farmers  may  use  the  radio  to  talk  about 
the  progress  of  the  harvest;  Louisiana  shrim- 
pers or  Long  Island  fishermen  Josh  each  other 
about  girl-friends  and  discuss  the  state  of 
the  tide. 

Very  little  Is  said  about  politics,  and  a 
whole  lot  Is  said  about  the  relative  power 
and  modulation  of  the  paraphernalia  that 
creates  this  nationwide  club — the  radio 
equipment.  That  may  reveal  something 
healthy  about  the  country  s  mood  at  the  grass 
roots  during  an  unsettled  period.  CB.  is 
a  national  party  line;  it  is  America  tsdklng  to 
itself — largely  good-humored,  highly  inven- 
tive, wanting  to  communicate,  downright 
neighborly  at  times  offering  good  wishes  and 
help. 

Certainly  one  can  get  directions  without 
a  CB.  radio;  and  one  can  meet  people 
and  get  to  know  America  without  it, 
too.  But  the  Impact  of  the  club  is  greater 
than  that.  Citizens  Band  radio  has  also  had 
a  marked  beneficial  influence  on  highway 
safety  and  on  assistance  to  motorists  In  trou- 
ble. In  a  few  months  on  the  road,  we  have 
seen  and  heard  more  proofs  of  this  than  we 
can  count. 

A  minor  three-car  accident  on  an  Inter- 
state in  a  snowstorm  blocks  all  three  lanes — 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  below  a  curve.  Traf- 
fic immediately  stacks  up  behind  this  road- 
block, creating  an  extremely  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Within  a  few  seconds,  CB.  operators 
in  vehicles  going  the  other  way  e  broad- 
casting warnings  to  cars  and  trucks  that 
might  otherwise  come  over  the  brow  of  that 
hill  a  shade  too  fast  and  not  be  able  to  stt^ 
before  they  turned  the  scene  in  front  of 
them  Into  a  shambles. 

A  trained  nurse,  driving  a  car  her  husband 
has  Just  equipped  with  a  CB.  set.  Is  flagged 
down  by  a  woman  whose  husband  Is  having 
a  heart  attack.  The  nurse  recognizes  that 
the  man.  is  In  serious  trouble,  hurries  to  her 
car,  and  tjJls  out  over  the  radio:  "I  dont 
know'how  to  use  this  thing,  but  I  have  a  very 
sick  man  here."  She  gives  location  and  other 
details  and  goes  bcu:k  to  help  the  patient;  in 
a  few  minutes,  an  emergency  squad  arrives 
to  rush  the  man  to  a  hospital. 

A  driver  tanks  up  on  beer,  pulls  out  onto 
a  state  highway,  and  cannot  keep  his  car 
In   his    own    lane.    Again,    within    seconds, 


CB.-ers  spot  this  and  word  goes  out.  Oncom- 
ing traffic  can  take  defensive  action;  and 
shortly  two  state  police  patrol  cars  appear 
and  pull  the  offending  driver  off  the  road. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  Smokey 
Bears: 

"Hey,  there,  eastbounders.  You've  got  a 
Smokey  in  the  grass  at  the  93-inlle  marker. 
Tou'd  better  shine  your  shoes,  put  on  a  tie. 
comb  your  hair,  and  smile  real  purty.  because 
he's  takln'  pictures." 

"Aaay,  we  definitely  thank  you  for  that 
Info,  good  buddy.  We'll  back  'em  down  a 
hair.  Tou  a  westbound?" 

"Aaay,  10-4  on  that.  You  got  the  Jack  of 
Diamonds  on  this  end,  and  we  definitely 
westbound.  How's  it  look  over  your  shoulder, 
good  buddy?" 

"You've  got  a  clear  shot  all  the  way  back 
to  that  Memphis  town.  We  alnt  seen  a  thing 
in  over  an  hour." 

"Aaay,  we  thank  you  for  that  Info,  good 
buddy.  You  truck  'em  safe,  now,  and  you 
have  a  good  day  today  and  a  better  day  to- 
morrow. You  got  the  one  Roadrunner  here. 
We  westbound  and  doin'  It  to  It.  We  gone. 
Bye-bye." 

"Hey,  there,  you  westbounders.  That 
Smokey  with  the  picture-taker  has  done  a 
flip-flop,  and  he's  now  vrestbound  at  mile- 
marker  95." 

When  the  CB.  boom  started  In  1973,  many 
law-enforcement  officials  were  concerned 
about  that  use  of  citizens*  radios.  (One 
hlghvray  patrolman  said  ruefully  that  the 
constant  passing  on  of  information  about 
where  he  was,  which  usually  turned  into  a 
play-by-play,  made  him  feel  'like  a  man 
taking  a  shower  in  public")  Their  com- 
plaints reached  Washington,  where  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided 
to  clamp  down  by  commanding  the  major 
trucking  firms  to  order  their  truckers  to 
take  the  CB.  sets  out  of  their  rigs  or  lose 
their  Jobs. 

That  impulse  died,  hoxvever,  In  the  face 
of  other  testimony  from  law-enforcement 
authorities  who  had  tested  possible  useful 
tle-lns  between  the  CB.-ers  and  the  law. 
Some  operators,  on  their  own.  were  monltor- 
Ine  one  channel  or  another  and  telephoning 
the  police  when  trouble  was  reported.  There 
were  several  CS.  prouos — golnfr  by  such 
handles  as  REACT,  ALERT,  and  HELP — ^that 
were  proselytizing  and  educating  local  CB. 
teams  and  Individuals  to  assist  motorists 
and  to  cooperate  with  safety  officials.  That 
seemed  to  work  rather  wen. 

Some  state  nollce  organizations  were  al- 
lowing their  officers  to  Install  personal  CB. 
radios  in  patrol  cars,  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cers who  tried  that  found  It  valuable.  Not 
Just  as  self-defense,  so  they  could  pick  up 
the  plav-bv-play.  but  also  because  they 
heard  the  Instant  reports  of  accidents  and 
drunk  drivers  and  broken-down  cars  that 
the  CB.-ers  passed  on  to  each  other.  And 
as  soon  as  the  CB.-ers  became  aware  that 
the  highway  patrol  might  be  listening  In. 
they'd  call  the  police  dlrectlv — "Hey.  Is 
there  a  Smokey  out  there  with  his  ears 
on?" — ^to  give  Information. 

CB.-ers.  It  turned  out,  were  also  helping 
in  unforseen  ways,  reporting  stolen  cars, 
escaped  convicts,  flres  and  even  (in  extreme 
cases)  speeders.  And  sometimes  the  troopers' 
link  to  the  traffic  could  be  used  in  the  other 
direction.  Our  friend  Big  Mac  told  us  about 
the  night  a  state  trooper  radioed  to  the 
CB.ers  In  an  Interstate  and  warned  them 
there  was  a  sniper  along  the  highway.  The 
drivers  were  urged  to  get  through  the  state 
as  fast  as  they  could.  "And  if  you  have  a 
breakdown,  give  us  a  shout  on  this  channel 
and  we'll  have  an  officer  with  you  Inside  of 
five  minutes." 

To  be  sure,  CB.  has  Its  law-enforcement 
drawbacks.  The  Smokey  repeats  do  encour- 
age speeding  when  a  road  is  not  being  pa- 
trolled; some  prostitutes  ("Highway  Prin- 
cesses")   solicit  trade  over  CB.;   pwlice  and 


civilians  alike  are  leery  about  the  radio 
being  used  to  help  commit  crimes — ^leading 
the  victim  Into  a  trap  or  the  officer  away 
from  the  scene;  we've  heard  a  few  women 
say  they'd  be  afraid  to  call  for  help  on  the 
radio  if  their  cars  broke  down  In  out-of-the- 
way  places.  And  the  citizens  Band  has  been 
\ised  to  organize  dvll  disorders— during  the 
truckers'  protests,  for  example,  and  more 
recently  by  antl-btislng  activists  in  Boston. 

But  peace-disturbing  can  be  assisted  by 
the  telephone,  too.  And  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  on  the  whole  law- 
abiding — particularly  If  you  don't  count 
speed  laws  smd  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rules — CB.  appears  to  offer  law- 
enforcement  agencies  a  great  deal  more  help 
than  harm. 

One  state  highway  patrol.  In  Idlssourl,  last 
year  Installed  CB.  radios  In  all  the  state's 
patixd  cars  and  troop  headquarters  and  In 
weigh  stations,  and  Is  already  highly  pleased 
with  the  results.  Other  states  are  seriously 
considering  following  suit,  and  the  Oepert- 
ment  of  Transportation  will  sh(»-tly  Initiate 
a  grant  program  that  It  hopes  will  encourage 
the  states  to  experiment  with  organized  co- 
operation between  CB.ers  and  public  safety 
agencies.  The  department  would  like  to  de- 
velop a  radio  network  for  highways  as  effi- 
cient and  reliable  as  that  used  by  ships  and 
aircraft,  and  CB.  provides  a  potential — and 
mostly  privately  financed — basis  for  the 
nertwork. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  this  na- 
tional network,  and  some  of  them  will  surely  • 
get  worse  for  a  while.  Consider  the  short- 
range  forecasts:  The  Electronics  Industries 
Association  expects  there  will  be  more  than 
20  million  Citizens  Band  radios  in  use  in  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  pre- 
dicts that  it  may  have  to  process  as  many  as 
6  million  applications  for  Class  D  licenses  in 
1976 — ^more  than  two-and-a-half  times  the 
number  for  1975.  That  will  bring  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  stations  up  over  9  million, 
with  perhaps  another  3  million  op««tlng 
without  licenses. 

Consider,  also,  the  longrange  possibilities — 
a  CB.  set  In  every  vehicle  and  one  In  every 
home,  a  vision  that  has  occurred  to  the  radio 
manufacturers  and  the  automakers.  That 
would  put  an  impossible  burden  on  the  cur- 
rently available  Citizens  Band  airspace. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  F.CC  is  discussing 
expanding  the  Citizens  Band;  but  there  are 
technical  problems  to  be  overcome,  and  other 
classes  of  radio  that  would  be  affected.  There 
is  also  seriovis  talk  about  creatmg  at  least  one 
new  class  designation  for  CB.-ers,  opening 
up  some  shorter-range  frequencies  higher  on 
the  spectrum,  and  thtis  taking  some  of  the 
strain  off  the  present  Citizens  Band. 

Meanwhile,  better  government  regulation 
of  CB.-ers  could  improve  the  situation  some- 
what. The  F.CC  has  only  the  most  thread- 
bare  enforcement  operation;  there  are  four 
teams,  32  men  In  all,  working  full  time,  plus 
whatever  manpower  the  commission's  re- 
gional offices  can  spare.  The  penalties  are  stiff 
enough — up  to  $10,000  In  fines  and  a  year  In 
Jail;  but,  though  the  F.CC  believes  the  rec- 
ord Is  rapidly  improving,  relatively  few  rule- 
breakers  are  being  arrested. 

The  F.CC  Is  caught  in  a  squeeze,  of  course, 
with  the  CB.  boom  on  one  side  and  the 
budgetary  strictures  of  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion on  the  other.  And,  as  Richard  Everett 
concedes,  "The  F.CC.  is  never  going  to  have 
the  manpower  to  tap  you  on  the  shoulder 
whenever  you  are  operating  illegally." 

So  far,  the  F.C.C's  resoonse  to  the  ac- 
cumulating pressure  on  the  Citizens  Band 
has  been — understandably — to  loosen  the  re- 
strictions 80  that  there  isnt  so  much  to  en- 
force. That  has  not  markedly  changed  the 
character  of  CB.  xise.  Until  recently,  the  com- 
mission tried  to  reserve  certain  CB.  channels 
for  specified  purposes.  In  part  because  of  the 
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tunity to  speak  his  mind  on  the  key 
moral  and  legislative  issues  facing  this 
Nation. 

The  son  of  Midwest  middle-class  par- 
ents, Wint  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of 
middle-class  values.  In  his  death,  we  ob- 
served the  departure  of  a  rugged  indi- 
vidualist— the  passing  of  a  member  of 
its  ranks  of  tough-minded  Americans 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  making 
this  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

Wint  Smith  was  born  in  Mankato, 
Kans.,  October  7, 1892.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  In  Mankato  and  later  received 
a  bachelors  degree  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  a  law  degree  from  Yale 
University  Law  School.  He  entered  the 
practice  of  law  in  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
in  1923.  later  serving  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  at- 
torney for  the  Kansas  Highway  Com- 
mission before  being  elected  to  seven  suc- 
cessive terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives commencing  January  3, 
1947. 

Wint's  education  was  interrupted  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  when  he  served 
overseas  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  combat 
infantry  ofBcer  from  May  11,  1917.  to 
September  4.  1919.  He  interrupted  his 
legal  career  during  World  War  n  return- 
ing to  the  service  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  commanded  the  635th  tank  destroyer 
battalion  from  May  1941,  to  December 
1945.  accumulating  22  months  of  over- 
seas duty.  He  retired  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. 

But  Wint's  record  does  not  relate  the 
attributes  which  those  of  us  who  knew 
liim  as  a  friend  admired  sp  much.  The 
best  description  of  Wint's  unique  quali- 
ties Is  revealed  in  the  article  which  I  ask 
be  included  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  In  this  article,  Leroy  Towns  of 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capitol  describes  Wint 
as  "an  unflappable  bundle  of  conserva- 
tive independence."  and  the  article  re- 
lates the  Inner  Wint  Smith  which  we  all 
loved  and  admired. 

Although  some  did  not  always  agree 
with  Wint,  they  always  knew  where  he 
stood.  Wint  did  not  qualify  his  opposition 
to  Federal  programs,  foreign  aid,  and 
Federal  spending.  In  a  statement  which 
seems  to  still  be  echoing  through  the 
halls  of  Congress  today.  Wint  once  said, 

I  don't  trust  the  Gtovernment — ^I  don't  trust 
what  It'll  do  with  your  money. 

But  Wint  made  this  statement  when  it 
was  not  the  popular  thing  to  say  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  the  comment, 

I  guess  I'm  the  worlds  worst  politician. 

Wint's  dedication  to  virtue  as  he  per- 
ceived it  is  best  illustrated  by  his  closing 
comments  to  Leroy  Towns  in  the  article 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  this  statement. 
When  asked  whether  he  would  do  any- 
thing differently  if  he  had  the  14  years 
in  Congress  to  serve  over  again.  Wint 
responded, 

Yes.  I  think  there  is  something  I  would  do 
differently.  I  would  be  more  outspoken. 

Wint  Smith  made  a  career  out  of  say- 
ing exactly  what  he  believed.  He  was  an 
intensely  loyal  and  patriotic  man  dedi- 
cated to  what  he  felt  was  best  for  this 
Nation.  In  Ws  honor,  I  would  ask  that 


my  colleagues  pause  to  reflect  on  his 
strong  qualities  and  their  meaning  to  us 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wint  Smfth 

Mankato. — The  gray  ribbon  that  is  US-36 
runs  straight  west  through  this  quiet  com- 
munity, then  on  into  the  vastness  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Western  Kansas. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago,  you  could  tell 
exactly  where  the  big,  sprawling  district  be- 
gan by  the  multicolored  campaign  posters 
tacked  haphazardly  to  every  other  utility 
poll.  "Wint  Smith,"  the  posters  read,  and 
you  were  greeted  for  mile  after  mile  by  the 
image  of  a  heavy-faced  man,  his  dark  brows 
half -hidden  under  the  wide  brim  of  a  white 
Stetson.  "Wint  Smith  for  Congress,"  the 
posters  screamed,  and  you  knew  exactly 
where  you  were. 

They  are  gone  now  and  have  been  for  nine 
years — almost  forgotten,  unknown  to  a  whole 
generation  of  Kansas  young  people  who  never 
knew  the  unflappable,  the  crusty  bundle  of 
independence  that  was — and  is — ^Wlnt  Smith. 

Not  that  today's  generation  would  want 
very  much  to  know  Wint  Smith :  they  would 
have  considerable  trouble  understanding 
each  other. 

Leaning  forward  in  an  overstuffed  chair 
at  his  Mankato  home  one  day  recently,  Wint 
Smith  curled  his  face  into  a  poiit.  "The  per- 
son who  is  most  contemptible  in  our  society 
today  is  the  guy  who  gets  up  on  the  stand 
and  says  college  kids  today  are  the  best 
we've  ever  had  in  America. 

"I  say  kids  today  are  economically,  his- 
torically and  morally  illiterate."  And  the  big 
man  doesn't  smile  when  he  says  it. 

Then  Wint  Smith's  eyes  twinkle.  Just 
slightly,  and  he  adds:  "I  had  an  evil  reputa- 
tion when  I  was  In  Congress.  There  wasn't 
a  day  that  I  didn't  have  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  my  pocket.  They  wouldn't  under- 
stand that,  kids  today.  If  you  don't  have  the 
Constitution,  you  don't  have  anything. 

Wint  Smith.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  name 
belonged  to  a  six-foot,  four-inch  tall  hulk 
of  a  man,  and  it  was  hated  by  men  like 
James  Hoffa,  labor  leader. 

Wint  Smith.  Today,  the  name  belongs  to 
Kansas'  75-year-old  conservative  in  residence, 
a  man  who  seems  as  ageless  as  the  pioneer 
country  which  spawned  him,  a  man  now  liv- 
ing in  quiet  retirement  at  Mankato,  a  place 
he  always  has  loved. 

It  will  be  nine  years  ago  this  fall  that  Wint 
Smith — after  serving  14  years  as  a  represent- 
ative from  Kansas — told  his  constituents  he 
would  step  down.  His  words  were  blunt.  He 
told  a  reporter,  "I've  found  that  I'm  get- 
ting a  little  out  of  step.  I  think  It's  time 
that  someone  with  a  little  more  elasticity 
took  my  place." 

There  were  people  who  thought  that  was 
an  understatement;  Wint  Smith  made  a 
career  out  of  saying  exactly  what  he  believed. 

It  was  a  career  that  spanned  much  of 
Kansas'  history. 

Smith  was  born  on  a  farm  his  grandfather 
homesteaded  near  Mankato  In  north-central 
Kansas.  But  much  of  his  early  childhood  was 
soent  on  horseback  In  the  hills  of  Oklahoma. 
There  were  plenty  of  men  to  teach  young 
Wint  the  rough-and-ready  life  of  the  plains — 
and  only  one  to  encourage  the  Instinct  for 
books  and  education. 

Grandfather  Ethan  A.  Chilcott,  a  brother 
of  Sen.  Miles  Chilcott,  was  the  student  of  the 
family.  Wint  still  remembers  him.  a  powerfxil 
man.  seated  under  a  tree  reading  his  Bible 
and  brushing  away  flies. 

Wint  Smith  finished  rural  school  at  Man- 
kato, then  high  school.  He  told  friends  that 
some  day  he  would  be  graduated  from  Har- 
vard— quite  an  ambition  for  a  Kansas  farm 
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boy  with  no  money.  His  father  was  the  court- 
bouse  janitor. 

Smith  finished  high  school  In  1915  and  en- 
tered the  University  of  Kansas.  Cooking  In 
local  restaurants  paid  for  the  education.  He 
lettered  three  years  on  the  KU  football  team, 
playing  tackle  {ind  guard. 

Wint  Smith's  future  was  beginning  to  take 
shape.  He  joined  the  National  Guard  as  a 
private  and  In  1916  was  assigned  to  the 
Mexican  border. 

That  was  when  Wint  Smith  started  com- 
plaining about  things.  He  hated  the  Army 
food,  didn't  hesitate  to  teU  an  ofBcer — and 
quickly  was  assigned  to  do  the  cooking  him- 
self. 

The  day  after  war  was  declared  against 
Germany  in  1917.  Wint  Smith  left  school  and 
applied  for  officer's  school.  He  was  commis- 
sioned and  left  for  France  three  months 
later. 

Wounded  twice — once  during  fighting  In 
the  Argonne — Smith  returned  to  KU  and  was 
graduated  In  1920. 

Some  of  Smith's  dislike  for  the  new  deals 
and  the  fair  deals  he  encountered  later  in 
politics  may  stem  from  the  fact  many  of  the 
political  brain  trusters  were  Harvard  men.  He 
had  finished  the  war  with  an  Intense  dislike 
for  Harvard  men. 

In  1922,  Smith  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  with  a  law  degree — he  cooked  to 
earn  the  money.  One  of  his  teachers  was 
William  Taft. 

After  graduation,  he  returned  to  Kansas 
and  established  a  law  practice  In  Kansas 
City. 

Politics  began  calling  In  1931.  Wint  Smith 
went  to  Topeka  as  attorney  for  the  State 
Highway  Commission. 

Early  in  1934,  Kansas  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon 
asked  Smith  to  do  something  about  the  bank 
robbers  who  were  terrorizing  the  state. 
Smith's  answer  was  to  form  the  Kansas  High- 
way Patrol.  He  armed  troopers,  gave  them  fast 
cars,  then  began  waging  a  small  war  across 
the  Kansas  hills.  Criticized  by  the  Legislature 
for  using  the  Highway  Patrol  as  a  police  force. 
Smith  didn't  bother  to  argue  the  point:  rob- 
bers were  tactlessly  shot  on  sight. 

The  memory  was  stUl  vivid  as  Wint  Smith 
sat  in  his  Mankato  home  one  day  recently 
and  reminisced. 

"We  had  the  robbers  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  Hansas."  he  said.  "But  some  were 
holed  up  In  the  Cookson  hills  of  Oklahoma." 

Smith  recalled  that  the  situation  angered 
him.  Discarding  the  notion  his  authority 
stopped  with  the  state  line.  Smith  stomped 
Into  the  Oklahoma  governor's  office  one  af- 
ternoon and  demanded  written  permission 
to  chase  bandits  in  the  Oklahoma  hills.  He 
received  permission:  the  Kansas  Highway 
Patrol  began  making  guerrilla  raids  across 
the  border. 

Then  came  World  War  II  mobilization  In 
1940.  Smith,  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Reserve,  returned  to  the  service  In  the  fall 
of  1940.  He  organized  and  commanded  a  tank 
destroyer  battalion.  In  1943,  the  unit  was 
sent  to  Europe.  It  landed  on  D-Day.  fought 
through  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  ended 
near  Vienna. 

"I  like  to  collect  things."  Wint  Smith  con- 
ceded as  he  showed  a  visitor  two  rooms  full 
of  relics  of  two  wars.  One  basement  wall  Is 
covered  by  a  collection  of  firearms  "liberated" 
from  Nazi  Germany.  The  home  also  Is  full 
of  other  treasures  collected  during  Smith's 
lifetime. 

"You  take  a  Jar  of  buttons  someone  has 
collected."  the  smiling  Smith  said,  "and 
chances  are  you'll  find  one  button  that  Is 
different  or  valuable." 

Included  among  the  varied  collections  Is  a 
Ehelf  of  Kansas  history  books,  several  pic- 
tures of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  signed  pic- 
ture of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Smith  rose  to  the  rank  of  General  In  the 
Army.  And  In  1946  his  mind  turned  to 
thoughts  of  politics. 


"1  listened  to  the  BBC  during  the  war," 
Smith  recalled.  "I  got  damned  tired  of  the 
labor  leaders — Beuther  and  the  rest  of 
them — telling  what  labor  was  idolng  to  win 
the  war. 

"WeU.  I  decided  to  find  out  If  labor  leaders 
were  really  running  the  country.  I  went  to 
Congress  and  by  God,  I  found  out  they  reaUy 
were." 

Smith's  14  years  In  Congress  were  turbu- 
lent. Immediately  after  his  first  election  he 
volunteered  for  a  post  on  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  Then  In  the  1960s  came  con- 
troversial hearings  on  unfair  labor  practices. 
Smith  chaired  a  subcommittee  charged  with 
investigation  of  unfair  labor  practice.  Eight- 
een union  officials  were  Indicted.  He  took 
on  James  Hoffa.  Political  enemies  soon  out- 
numbered political  friends.  Vocally  and  with 
relish.  Smith  took  on  the  United  Nations, 
labor  unions,  foreign  aid.  Although  a  Be- 
publlcan  himself,  the  congressman  from 
Kansas  fought  President  Elsenhower  and 
several  of  his  programs.  He  lambasted  pres- 
idential appointments  and  tangled  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson.  He 
won  his  last  election  by  only  51  votes  and 
his  popularity,  even  In  the  conservative 
Western  Kansas  district,  was  sliding  down- 
hUl  steadily. 

"I  will  not  demagogue,"  he  declared  at 
the  time.  "I've  always  spoken  what  1  believe 
and  I've  always  been  death  on  smart-alecks. 
I  dont  think  I've  been  a  very  good  congress- 
man. I  didn't  have  enough  finesse. 

"They  gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble  once  be- 
cause I  made  a  statement  that  I  dont  trust 
the  government — I  don't  tr\ist  what  It'll  do 
with  your  money.  I  guess  I'm  the  world's 
worst  politician." 

Then  In  1960  came  the  announcement 
from  Wint  Smith  that  he  was  retiring 
from  Congress. 

"1  had  a  rough  time  out  here  toward  the 
end.  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  Elsenhower, 
the  federal  aid  to  education  or  with  foreign 
spending. 

"My  trouble  was  with  young  people  Just 
getting  established.  Those  liberal  programs 
appealed  to  them  because  the  government 
was  promising  to  take  care  of  Mom  and  Dad." 

Wint  Smith  stretched  his  big  frame  one 
day  recently,  glowered  at  the  ceUlng  and  ex- 
plained Wint  Smith's  view  of  the  world  In 
the  nine  years  since  retirement.  It  hasnt 
mellowed. 

In  short,  Wint  Smith  claims  he  is  watch- 
ing— ^and  has  watched  for  some  time — the 
decline  of  America. 

"The  seeds  of  decay  are  everywhere — In 
urban  renewal,  in  giving  money  to  people 
who  won't  work  for  It.  In  foreign  spending. 
I'm  pessimistic  as  hell  about  the  future  of 
America  .  .  . 

"There's  the  war.  The  biggest  mistake  we 
ever  made  was  getting  Involved  In  Asia.  Take 
the  agitation  from  left-wing  college  profes- 
sors. When  I  sit  here  and  think  about  what's 
going  on  at  Yale  and  what  they  did  to  the 
statue  of  Nathan  Hale  .  .  .  Why,  what  must 
he  be  thinking?  They  are  abolishing  ROTC 
there!" 

Wint  Smith's  eyes  squinted  under  the  wide 
brim  of  an  ancient  straw  hat.  He  hunched 
forward  In  the  seat  of  the  dirty  green  pickup, 
his  big,  rough  hands  caressed  the  steering 
wheel  as  though  holding  the  reins  of  an 
excited  cow  pony.  And  his  boots  played  on 
the  foot  pedals  as  though  they  were  stirrups. 

"Bxiffalo  are  strange  creatiires.  Unpredict- 
able." said  Wint  Smith  from  the  comer  of 
his  mouth.  The  pickup  bounced  over  a  hill, 
suddenly  In  the  center  of  Smith's  private 
heird  of  14  shaggy  buffalo. 

"I  like  to  preserve  things,"  he  explained. 
"When  my  grandparents  homesteaded  near 
here,  they  killed  a  bxiffalo.  I  thought  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  have  these  here." 

Then  he  pointed.  "See  those  longhorns? 
You  dont  see  too  many  of  those  anymore. 


Tliey're  registered,  too.  See  that  one  over 
there?  That's  Dick.  And  there's  Hubert.  And 
Ike.  Oh.  yes,  see  that  critter  over  there?  That 
has  to  be  the  ugliest  steer  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  was  so  ugly  I  couldn't  resist  buying  him. 
That's  Splro  . . ." 

Wint  Smith  hopped  gracefully  out  the 
door  of  a  pickup  and  approached  the  herd's 
hTige  bull,  which  stood  silently,  head  lowered. 
"Look  at  the  size  of  him."  Wint  Smith  said 
slowly.  Then  he  stood  there  nearly  silhou- 
etted on  a  hill  In  a  pasture  near  Mankato.  Be 
looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  shaggy  bull, 
which  stood  like  something  out  of  a  Reming- 
ton painting,  and  looked  steadily  back  at 
Wint  Smith. 

When  Wint  Smith  was  president  of  his 
senior  class  in  1920  at  KU,  there  was  a  simple 
way  of  dealing  with  Impertinent  students. 

Smith  still  remembers  the  freshman  "who 
felt  he  was  too  good"  to  wear  the  prescribed 
cap. 

"Somebody  called  me  over."  Smith  recalled, 
"because  they  had  him  backed  up  against  the 
wall  and  wondered  what  to  do  with  him.  WeU, 
I  just  stood  there  and  said  he  didnt  have  to 
wear  a  cap  if  he  didn't  feel  like  it."  The  comer 
of  Wint  Smith's  mouth  twisted  Into  a  smile. 
"Somebody  said.  "Thro^  him  In  the  lake.' 
That's  exactly  what  we  did  with  him — threw 
him  In  Potter's  lake." 

The  Incident  probably  expresses  best  how 
Wint  Smith  feels  about  agitation  on  coUege 
campuses  today. 

"Hell,  there's  no  generation  gap.  Nobody 
really  cares  If  kids  «-ant  to  wear  sideburns 
and  different  clothes.  It's  just  that  kids  are 
economically  Illiterate;  they  have  no  concept 
of  history.  And  they  can't  distinguish  be- 
tween anarchy  and  capitalism. 

"They  are  led  by  some  Uberal  professors 
who  are  bitter  because  some  high  school 
droi>outs  are  driving  a  truck  and  making 
more  money  than  they  are.  These  professors 
can't  distinguish  between  academic  freedom 
and  liberty." 

If  Wint  Smith  sees  any  hope  at  all  In 
bringing  order  to  a  chaotic  world.  It  Is  In 
middle  class  America.  "I  dont  care  about 
the  Indigent— or  the  rich,"  he  once  said. 
And  during  his  14  years  of  representing 
Western  Kansaw  In  Washington,  It  was  the 
middle  class  that  Smith  always  felt  himself 
closest  to. 

"There's  a  movement  on  In  America  that 
most  people  don't  realize,"  he  said.  "You 
give  a  man  a  home,  a  garden  and  two  cars 
In  the  garage  and  he's  going  to  think  twice 
before  he  goes  out  to  raise  heU.  The  labor 
unions  are  finding  that  out. 

"That  middle  class — which  believes  In 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  and  In  saluting 
the  flag  when  It  goes  by — Is  getting  damn 
sick  and  tired  of  supporting  somebody  who 
won't  work;  they're  getting  damn  sick  and 
tired  of  trouble  on  the  coUeges. 

"I'U  teU  you,  it's  the  middle  class  who'U 
end  up  getting  some  sense  Into  the  political 
structure." 

Smith  said  he  believes  George  Wallace 
of  Alabama  pulled  much  of  his  support  from 
the  middle  class.  "It's  the  middle  class  who 
will  someday  throw  the  rascals  out."  Smith 
said. 

Ask  Wint  Smith  for  his  thoughts  on  some- 
thing and  they're  not  long  m  coming.  Views 
on  almost  everything.  They  aren't  especlaUy 
new;   he's  presented  them  before: 

"The  greatest  word  In  the  English  language 
is  My.  To  be  able  to  say  My  home.  My  famUy, 
My  wife,  and  My  church. 

"The  most  disgraceful  picture  Tve  ever 
seen  was  the  one  In  Life  Magazine  that 
showed  those  hippies  at  the  music  festival. 
That's  the  kind  of  civilization  those  people 
want." 

"I  don't  blame  kids  today  for  not  wanting 
to  go  to  war.  There's  no  patriotic  feeling 
today  In  America.  Nobody  cares." 

"I  used  to  be  against  the  draft,  rm  not 
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now.  If  you  had  an  all -volunteer  army,  It 
would  be  mostly  colored  and  that  wouldn't 
be  good. 

"The  tar  situation  h4s  elected  a  Democrat 
twice  In  this  state.  Wliat  are  they  going  to 
do  about  It?" 

But  the  talking  Is  m  >stly  In  Wlnt  Smith's 
past.  Living  qultely  1 1  ManKato  with  his 
wife  Blanch,  "I  don't  talk  much;  I  Juat  lis- 
ten a  lot." 

He  does  Intend  to  sti  y  active,  working  for 
conservative  candidate).  He  Intends  to  re- 
main a  Republican. 

Smith  pulled  his  wlde-brlmmed' straw  hat 
lower  against  a  noon  sun  and  strode  piir- 
poeefully  down  the  ceni  er  of  Mankato's  main 
street. 

"Tou  know,  there  was  a  time  when  a  man 
could  put  on  a  Stetso  i  hat  and  walk  Into 
about  any  bank  In  th<  country  and  cash  a 
check.  That's  when  It  v  as  a  badge  of  honor," 
he  said. 

Much  of  Wlnt  Smith  —or  at  least  the  ma- 
terial side  of  him — Is  housed  In  a  weather- 
beaten  downtown  bull<  Ing.  It  Is  full  of  an- 
tiques— antiques  of  eve  -y  kind :  oak  dressers, 
ancient  china,  chairs  butter  chums,  a 
kitchen  he  re-created  I  rom  the  memory  of  a 
kitchen  he  saw  In  Lon  Ion  In  World  War  II, 
a  re-creation  of  his  mo  ther's  kitchen.  It  Is  a 
private  musevun  overflowing  with  early  Kan- 
sas. Most  of  the  objects  have  been  restored. 

Wlnt  Smith  passes  It  off  simply:  "I  like  to 
collect  things.  This  Is  J  list  something  for  an 
old  man  to  do  with  his  i  loney." 

But  Wlnt  Smith  Is  a1  home  and  relaxed  as 
he  wanders  slowly  thro  igh  the  building  that 
reflects  a  major  portlo  i  of  his  life. 

"If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again — those  14 
years  in  CJongress — ^wo  ild  you  do  anything 
differently?" 

He  contemplates  the  question. 

"1  tried  to  tell  peop  e  what  was  happen- 
ing to  America.  Yes,  I  think  there  Is  some- 
thing I  would  do  differ*  Qtly.  I  would  be  more 
outsjxjken." 


WYOMING 

LEADERS 


RURAL 


ELECTRIC 
RETIRE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  F  resident,  two  long- 
time leaders  In  Wyor  ling's  rural  electric 
program  have  retired  recently.  I  would 
like  to  thank  them  f  of  the  selfless  service 
they  have  given  to  thie  State  In  this  very 
important  area. 

Ekio  Draney  retired  April  1  as  man- 
ager of  Lower  Valles  Power  &  Light  of 
Afton,  Wyo.  He  hac  been  manager  of 
that  cooperative  for  33  years. 

Among  hL<!  credits  are  service  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  from 
1967  to  1971 :  service  in  the  Snake  River 
Power  Association  snd  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Associa  ilon :  various  state- 
wide committees  coimected  with  rural 
electrification,  and  m  iny  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Elno  Draney  has  performed  yeoman 
service  in  bringing  electricity  to  the 
Lower  Valley  of  Wyor  ling.  His  career  was 
recently  highlighted  \  n  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion, the  NRECA  mai  razine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  th  is  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oljection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr]  nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elno  Dianet 

Elno  Draney  doesn't  i  ave  time  to  look  back. 

After  33  years  as  matiager  of  Lower  Valley 
Power  &  light,  he  spends  most  of  his  time 
looking  far  Into  the  f u  iiu-e  in  search  of  new 


power   supply   sources 


to   meet  the  power 


needs  of  his  co-op  which  have  been  doubling 
every  six  years. 

"When  I  became  manager  In  1943  we  were 
planning  ahead  five  years  or  so  for  power 
supply.  Today  we  are  looking  ahead  ^^0  years 
and  still  looks  like  It  will  be  a  tight  squeeze 
to  find  power  for  our  future  growth^,"  Draney 
says  as  he  lifts  a  massive  report/ from  his 
desk  that  projects  the  system's  power  supply 
needs  to  the  year  1995. 

"According  to  these  projections,  we  will 
need  74  megawatts  of  power  In  20  years.  By 
1984  we  win  need  37  megawatts  and  rm 
afraid  that  with  our  growth  patterns  this 
Is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

"Today  the  co-op  Is  able  to  meet  current 
needs  vrtth  power  from  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  That  source  will  be  adequate 
until  1984.  After  that  we  will  have  to  look  to 
other  sources  of  power." 

The  search  already  is  under  way.  Lower 
Valley  is  affiliated  with  the  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS)  made  up 
of  private  and  public  utilities  searching  for 
future  power  supply,  the  Northwest  Public 
Power  Association  composed  of  104  publicly 
owned  utilities,  and  Is  a  working  partner  with 
Raft  River  REC  at  Malta,  Idaho,  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  geothermal  power  plant. 

With  hydro  development  curtailed,  the 
system  and  its  Northwest  partners  are  look- 
ing to  geothermal  power  and  to  nuclear 
energy  development. 

Draney  thinks  the  development  of  geo- 
thermal will  help  In  the  short  run  but 
strongly  feels  that  the  system  will  have  to 
rely  on  nuclear  power  in  the  future. 

"We  see  nothing  but  accelerated  growth 
in  our  system.  To  meet  future  growth  ade- 
quately we  win  have  to  turn  to  nviclear 
energy;  it's  the  only  way  for  the  future," 
Draney  feels. 

Lower  Valley's  system  growth  began  sky- 
rocketing In  the  mid-flfties  with  the  pur- 
chase of  two  private  utilities  serving  Jack- 
son and  Afton  and  the  expansion  of  lines 
into  rural  Teton  County. 

Then,  according  to  Draney,  "our  growth 
charts  Just  began  clhnbing  and  now  are 
straight  through  the  celling." 

The  Jackson  Hole  area  has  boomed  with 
recreational  growth.  Construction  of  ski  vil- 
lages, shopping  centers,  new  hotels  and  vaca- 
tion homes  multiplied  during  the  sixties  and 
even  in  today's  recession  there  is  no  letup  In 
the  building  boom. 

Draney,  a  native  of  Star  Valley,  has  seen 
the  changes  with  mixed  feelings.  He  remem- 
bers the  old  days  when  the  area  was  quiet, 
growth  slow  but  steady  and  everyone  knew 
his  neighbors.  Then  the  national  parks  were 
uncrowded  and  a  co-op  manager  could  take 
some  time  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Tetons. 

Today,  however,  with  the  future  bearing 
down  and  with  so  many  challenges,  Draney 
finds  little  time  to  enjoy  the  view  from  his 
office  window  of  the  snowcapped  Rockies.  He 
explains  the  situation  at  Lower  Valley: 

"Rural  electric  systems  facing  growth  pat- 
terns like  ours  have  three  basic  problems. 
First  Is  the  immediate  concern — the  day-to- 
day operation  of  a  utility  stretching  to  meet 
ciurent  expansion.  This  Involves  manage- 
ment decisions,  engineering  considerations 
and  staff  expansion  In  addition  to  the  normal 
problems  of  bringing  power  to  isolated  and 
rugged  rural  areas.  Second,  It  means  dealing 
with  a  new  membership,  people  with  little 
awareness  of  cooperatives  and  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  Problems  of  reaching, 
educating  and  Involving  this  new  member- 
ship are  serlotis  and  complex.  The  third  and 
certainly  the  biggest  challenge  is  planning 
akhead  to  secure  adequate  future  power  sup- 
ply. Riutil  electrics  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  utUlty  Industry  as  they  dou- 
ble power  requirements  every  six  to  seven 
years." 

Draney  found  his  years  as  Wyoming's  rep- 


resentative on  NRECA'8  national  board  tram 
1967  to  1971  Invaluable  In  giving  him  a  "na- 
tionwide, Indepth  view  of  the  program  and 
Its  challenges. 

"I  worked  with  some  of  the  ablest,  most 
dedicated  men  I've  ever  met.  I  saw  the  na- 
tional board's  planning  and  preparation  for 
the  future  and  now  I'm  applying  It  to  our 
local  challenge." 

Elno  Draney  plans  on  retiring  next  AprlL 
Until  then  he  will  continue  to  look  to  the 
19908  and  beyond  for  power  supply.  After  our 
interview  he  said:  "Come  back  next  AprU 
and  I'll  have  some  time  to  talk  about  the  old 
days  then." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  another 
veteran  Wyoming  rural  electric  spokes- 
man has  just  retired.  Harold  Cash  of 
Kaycee,  Wyo.,  Is  the  current  Wyoming 
director  of  the  NRECA  national  board 
He  has  retired  as  president  of  Sheridan- 
Johnson  Rural  Electric  Association, 
based  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  He  held  that 
post  for  25  years. 

Such  a  long  career  will  be  hard  to 
match,  but  Eldon  Buell,  his  successor, 
is  giving  it  a  try.  I  wish  him  luck,  since 
that  record  will  be  very  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  President,  Elno  Draney  and  Har- 
old Cash  have  given  their  adult  lives  to 
bringing  electric  power  to  Wyoming's 
rural  residents.  That  has  been  a  major 
undertaking  and  one  that  is  still  being 
worked  on.  Their  service  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  all  Wyoming  residents,  and 
I  wish  them  well  in  their  retirement. 
And,  on  behalf  of  Wyoming's  people,  I 
thank  them  for  their  service. 


THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE  MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION  OPEN  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Suhday  last,  April  25,  I  had 
the  great  p/easure  to  attend  the  "47th 
Spring  Conference,  of  Committees"  Open 
House  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  at  the  Stratford  Hall 
Plantation  in  Westmoreland  County.  Va. 

This  gracious  18th  century  estate, 
birthplace  of  Robert  Edward  Lee,  is 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  as  an  edu- 
cational, nonprofit  landmark  and  is  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Stratford  Hall  is  located  on  the  Poto- 
mac River,  within  4  miles  of  Wakefield, 
birthplace  of  another  great  American, 
George  Washington.  A  mere  4  miles  from 
Wakefield  is  Oak  Grove,  birthplace  of  yet 
another  famous  American,  President 
James  Monroe. 

As  if  the  surroundings  of  Westmore- 
land County  are  not  Inspirational 
enough,  Stratford  Hall  stands  as  a  beau- 
tifully restored  and  maintained  memo- 
rial to  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ameri- 
can families — the  Lees  of  Virginia.  In  its 
Informational  booklet  on  Stratford  Hall, 
the  association  has  quoted  as  a  preface 
the  memorable  statement  of  John  Adams 
to  Samuel  Cooper: 

The  complaint  against  the  family  of  Lees 
is  a  very  extraordinary  thing  indeed.  I  am  no 
Idolater  of  that  famUy  or  any  other;  but  I 
believe  their  greatest  fault  Is  having  more 
men  of  merit  In  it  than  any  other  family; 
and  If  that  family  faUs  the  American  Cause, 
or  grows  unpopular  among  their  fellow-cltl- 
zens,  I  know  not  what  family  or  what  par- 
son win  stand  the  test. 
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It  was  here  that  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
bom  In  1807.  His  father,  Henry  "Light- 
Horse  Harry"  Lee,  was  a  brilliant  cavalry 
officer  during  the  Revolution,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  Member  of  Congress. 

"light-Horse  Harry"  Lee's  father,  also 
Henry  Lee,  was  the  nephew  of  Thomas 
Lee,  builder  of  Stratford  Hall.  Thomas 
Lee  commenced  construction  of  the 
Great  House  at  Stratford  Hall  in  1725, 
and  it  became  the  home  for  his  distin- 
guished family,  including  his  sons  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Lightf  oot  Lee, 
both  of  whom  were  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Iiadependence. 

Today  Stratford  Hall  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  private  donations  and  the  nom- 
inal admission  fees  collected. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Is  guided  by  its  board  of  di- 
rectors, from  whom  are  selected  its  ofiB- 
cers:  Mrs.  Joe  Himae  Gardner,  president; 
Mrs.  William  Cabell  Grayson,  vice  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Leslie  Cheek,  Jr..  secretary; 
Mrs.  Stephen  Eberly  Thompson,  assistant 
secretary;  Mrs.  Austin  Porter  Leland, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  W.  Warren  Shelden, 
assistant  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  35  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  Great  Britain.  Vir- 
ginia Is  accorded  two  directors,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  Lee  descendent.  The 
present  director  so  honored,  Mrs.  William 
Hunter  deButts,  of  Upperville,  is  a  direct 
descendent  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial  Association.  Inc.,  is  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  E.  Bass  m,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired. 

While  the  association  annually  has  an 
open  house  at  Its  spring  conference,  this 
year  was  especially  festive  as  Stratford 
Hall  Plantation  marked  the  start  of  Its 
Bicentennial  season. 

The  gathering  was  attended  by  over 
1,000  visitors.  They  were  addressed  by 
the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 

Governor  Godwin's  remarks  were  con- 
cise and  eloquent.  They  pay  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  tremendous  heritage  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Virginia  and  to  the 
signal  efforts  of  the  dedicated  members 
of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  In  preserving  that  heritage  as 
educational  and  inspirational  force  for 
us  today  and  for  the  generations  to  come. 

I  ask  imanhnous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  of  Governor  Godwin  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Bicenten- 
nial observances  at  Stratford  Hall  Plan- 
tation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Muxs  E.  Ooowin,  Jr. 

This  gathering  Illustrates  in  every  respect 
what  I  feel  Is  the  real  essence  of  ova  Bicen- 
tennial In  this  year  1976. 

We  gather  at  Stratford  Hall,  the  home  of 
the  great  Lee  family,  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  this  staUi  and  this  nation  for 
two  centtirles. 

And  yet  there  are  hero  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Association,  whose  homes 
span  a  continent  and  reach  far  out  to  the 
Pacific. 

On  this  Board  are  represented  the  oldest 
and  yet  the  youngest  states,  from  Virginia 


and  Delaware  to  Hawaii;  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Florida;  from  Ohio  to  Louisiana; 
from  Minnesota  to  Arizona,  and  flnaUy  frcHii 
our  Mother  Land  of  Qreat  Britain  Itself. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  atataa 
which  represent  the  thirteen  original  col- 
onies tend  to  think  of  the  Bicentennial  as 
our  own  special  province.  And  certainly  our 
forebears  were  there  when  the  nation  was 
conceived  and  bcHii. 

We  sometimes  forget  our  former  citizens, 
who  carried  their  fierce  Independence  tn 
Conestoga  wagons  from  Pennsylvania  across 
the  prairies  to  the  Rockies  and  on  up  Into 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

We  overlook  the  adventiurers  who  sailed 
around  Cape  Horn  when  the  news  of  th« 
California  Gold  Bush  spread  to  the  east,  and 
who  buUt  the  golden  cities  of  the  Oolden 
State. 

It  is  weU  today  to  remember  that  this  Is 
America's  Bicentennial  we  celebrate,  an  ob- 
servance that  embraces  aU  Americans,  be- 
cause the  principles  that  formed  Its  foTinda- 
tlon  are  shared  by  each  of  them  In  every 
state. 

Sometimes  we  are  reminded  In  strange 
ways.  Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  executive  of  one  of  the  new 
corporate  citizens  that  have  come  to  Virginia 
In  such  increasing  numbers  In  the  last  two 
decades.  He  told  me  that  his  Virginia  plant 
would  be  manufacturing  a  garment  known 
as  Levis. 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  gold  miners 
in  California  had  discovered  that  their  wool- 
en trousers  couldn't  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  that  rigorous  existence  and  that  a  man 
named  Levi  had  begun  to  manufacture  re- 
placements from  a  blue-colored  cloth. 

The  result  Is  that  today  we  have  Virginians 
manufacturing  a  California  product  known 
as  blue  Jeans. 

This  certainly  seems  to  be  one  universal 
American  value  that  Is  thoroughly  respected 
by  the  youth  of  America  today. 

We  also  gather  to  honor  another  American 
tradition  that  Is  not  so  xmiversally  respected. 
I  speak  of  the  tradition  of  family  that  Is  so 
vividly  evidenced  by  the  Lees  of  Virginia. 

They  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
many  families  In  this  state  and  In  every  state 
that  have  produced  outstanding  men  and 
women,  generation  after  generation.  It  Is 
sad  Indeed  to  me  that  this  tradition,  too.  is 
endangered  by  the  eroding  of  family  values. 

Here  In  America  our  great  families  have 
never  inherited  positions  of  state  and  na- 
tional leadership  as  have  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  or  the  Emperors  of  old.  What- 
ever wealth  or  social  positions  was  theirs  by 
birth  required  the  leavening  of  their  own  tal- 
ents and  abilities  In  order  to  raise  them  to 
the  heights  that  so  many  of  them  achieved. 

I  am  so  aware  that  many  snjch  families 
are  represented  here  today. 

And  you  have  already  expressed  so  vividly 
the  spirit  of  the  Bicentennial  by  yovii  sup- 
port of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation and  your  stewardship  of  Stratford 
Hall  Plantation  Itself. 

The  great  Virginia  plantations  offered  so 
much  more  than  examples  of  period  archi- 
tecture or  the  agricultural  life  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

They  were  virtual  oases  in  the  wilderness, 
with  their  own  armed  forces  to  repel  the 
river  pirates  and  the  marauding  bands  of 
brigands  of  that  day. 

By  force  of  necessity,  they  were  self  suffi- 
cient, providing  the  necessities  of  life  for 
every  soul  that  lived  thereon. 

Prom  this  awesome  responsibility  their 
owners  evolved  the  phUosophy  of  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
Independence,  that  found  their  way  Into  our 
foundation  documents 

This  great  hall,  like  Its  counterparts,  was 
the  center  of  culture  for  much  of  this  area, 
playing  host  to  traveling  artisans  and  artists 


of  every  kind,  and  putting  down  the  roots 
of  still  another  tradition  that  has  fiowered 
into  our  present-day  support  of  Barter  Thea- 
tre and  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  as 
weU  as  S3rmphony  orchestras  and  other  per- 
formers. 

It  Is  smaU  wonder  that  the  planters  of 
early  Virginia  were  strong  supporters  of  their 
own  rights  as  transplanted  British  citizens 
and  finally  of  independence  itself. 

And  It  is  smaU  wonder  that  the  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  recorded  their 
impressions  of  statesmanship  and  learning 
r^resented  by  Virginia's  dele^tlon. 

All  of  these  Impressions  you  have  helped 
to  preserve  by  your  support  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  your  concern  for  this  great  planta- 
tion home  and  all  that  It  represents. 

To  me,  Stratford  Hall  Is  towering  evidence 
that  a  state  and  nation  so  begun  cannot 
help  but  continue  to  flourish  during  its  third 
century. 

And  this  faith  must  be  our  own  endxirlng 
legacy  trom  America's  Bicentennial. 


STOPPING  THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  debate 
over  the  future  of  the  B-1  Bomber  Is 
now  entering  the  crucial  stages  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  is  soon 
coming  before  us.  Ron  Freund,  spokes- 
man for  the  Campaign  to  Stop  the  B-1 
Bcwnber,  addressed  the  Democratic  Party 
Platform  Committee  on  April  24,  1976, 
and  gave  an  excellent  analj^is  of  the 
B-l's  international,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental impact  on  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Freund  concluded  that  the  B-1 
is  not  needed  to  maintain  nationtd  secur- 
ity, that  it  will  have  devastating  eco- 
nomic effects  on  the  Nation,  and  that 
the  B-1  is  a  potential  environmental 
hazard.  The  analysis  is  a  sobering  refu- 
tation to  those  who  have  touted  the  vir- 
tues of  the  B-1. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Ron 
Freund's  speech  to  the  Democratic  Plat- 
form Committee  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Testimont  bt  thb  Nationai.  Cakpaicit  To 

Stop  the  B-1  Bomber 

(Spokesman,  Ron  Freund) 

The  National  Campaign  to  Stc^  the  B-I 
Bomber  recommends  that  the  1976  Demo- 
cratic Party  Platform  affirm  the  Party's  op- 
position to  production  of  the  B-1  Bomber. 

WHO    WZ    ARX 

The  Campaign  to  Stop  the  B-1  Bomber 
Is  a  public  interest  coalition  of  labor,  church, 
envlrpnmental,  professional,  scientific  and 
senior  citizen  groups  working  to  prohibit 
production  of  the  B-1  Bomber  weapon  sys- 
tem. 

Groups  represented  In  the  Campaign  in- 
clude: the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Americans  for  Democratic  Actum, 
Business  Executives  Movement  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship, 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  Coalition  on 
Nationai  Priorities  and  Military  Policy,  Com- 
mon Cause,  CouncU  tor  a  Liveable  World, 
Environmental  Action,  Episcopal  Peace  Fel- 
lov^-shlp.  Federation  of  American  SclentlBts, 
Fellovsrshlp  of  Reconciliation,  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation,  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  Indochina  MobUe  Education  Proj- 
ect, International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  Jesuit  Conference,  Move- 
ment for  Economic  Justice,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  Nationai  Taxpayers 
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Union.  NETWORK,  Oil 
Workers  International 
Workers  Union  of  America, 
of  Christ,  War  Resistors 
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need  for  national 
[protect  the  public  In- 
dubious merits  of 
cost.  We  note 
all  the  Demo- 
and  Congres- 
record  opposing   the 
is   fitting   for   the 
affirm  Its  op- 
Ijefore    the   American 
B-1  Issue  this  elec- 
of  where  we  can 
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of  opinion  among 
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produced.   Experts 
Herbert  Scovllle, 
for  research  at  the 
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Disarmament    Agency; 
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and  co-authors  of 
report    entitled 
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science  and  defense 
Rear  Admiral  Gene 
of  the  Center  for 
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American  Scientists; 
of  military  re- 
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deployment, 
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n^axlmtun  limits  pre- 
Agreements.  Pur- 
Agreement,  not  yet 


reached,  may  well  result  In  even  lower  ceil- 
ings than  those  announced  at  Vladivostok. 

DIRECT   COSTS    OF    THE    B-1 

The  costs  of  this  unnecessary  goldplated 
bomber  are  staggering.  Assuming  that  the 
entire  fleet  of  244  B-ls  Is  produced,  the  cost 
of  the  B-1  bomber  by  Air  Force  estimation 
will  be  $88  million  per  copy,  with  total  pro- 
duction cofits  at  least  $21.4  billion  over  the 
next  eight  years.  In  addition  to  production 
costs,  the  total  price  to  fiUly  arm,  operate 
and  maintain  the  B-1  fleet  may  come  to  $70.9 
billion  over  the  next  thirty  years,  according 
to  the  Center  for  Defense  Information.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  production  cosit 
estimates  have  risen  from  $9.85  billion  In 
1970  to  $21.4  billion  today  (while  perform- 
ance capabilities  have  time  and  again  been 
downgraded.)  Thus  one  can  only  speculate 
what  the  final  cost  of  the  program  will  be. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT    OF    THE    B-1 

The  Air  Force  and  B-1  contractors  are 
attempting  to  use  these  gigantic  expendl- 
ttires  to  their  political  advantage  by  touting 
them  as  a  windfall  to  the  economies  of  the 
states  m  terms  of  military  contracts  and 
jobs.  In  reality  the  B-1  program  Is  a  disaster 
economically. 

B-1  spending  actually  results  In  a  net  loss 
of  jobs  compared  to  spending  in  any  other 
economic  sector.  Economist  Roger  Bezdek  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  determined  that  spendlag 
an  equal  amount  on  education  or  national 
health  care,  for  example,  would  provide  twice 
as  many  jobs  as  B-1  spending:  fifty  per  cent 
more  jobs  would  be  produced  by  si>endlng 
the  money  on  highway  construction.  Why? 
Because  most  of  the  B-1  cost  is  for  costly 
materials,  fuels  and  technology,  while  only 
21*  out  of  every  dollar  will  go  for  labor. 

Analysis  of  Information  acquired  from 
Rockwell  International,  the  prime  B-1  con- 
tractor, reveals  that  for  41  states  the  B-1 
would  cause  a  significant  economic  drain. 
Millions  of  tax  dollars  will  flow  out  of  these 
states  to  pay  for  the  program,  but  little  or 
no  money  or  Jobs  will  return  to  the  state 
economies.  These  41  states  will  pay  $17.5  bil- 
lion in  taxes  for  B-1  production,  and  only 
$6.09  billion  win  return  to  the  states  In  B-1 
contracts  and  subcontracts.  Thvis  41  states 
will  suffer  a  net  drain  of  11.5  billion  dollars 
from  their  economies. 

Like  most  military  spendlne.  B-1  spending 
Is  an  economic  "dead  end".  It  entails  a  cani_ 
tal  Investment  which  provides  no  continuing 
productive  capabilities.  As  Prof.  Seymour 
Mellman  of  Columbia  University  points  out, 
"A  cannon,  once  made,  cannot  be  used  to 
produce  anything,  as  contrasted  with  a 
buUdlng  or  a  piece  of  machinery,  or  a  tool, 
or  a  pen."  Similarly,  growth  In  civilian  tech- 
nology Is  stifled  because  80%  of  federal 
research  and  development  funds  go  to  the 
military. 

Finally,  B-1  spending  creates  demand-pull 
Inflation,  since  the  Income  derived  brom  B-1 
experditures  creates  a  demand  for  consumer 
goods  without  providing  an  offsetting  supply. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    COSTS 

According  to  the  Environmental  Action 
Foundation,  supersonic  flight  of  the  B-1 
poses  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  delicate 
ozone  layer  In  the  stratosphere.  B-l  produc- 
tion win  consiune  astonishing  levels  of 
energy  and  tons  of  scarce  metals.  Since  the 
plane  gets  about  440  yards  to  the  gallon, 
routine  operation  of  the  fleet  will  take 
enough  fuel  to  keep  all  the  urban  transit 
systems  In  the  country  going — with  some  to 
spare.  The  B-1  will  generate  a  more  powerful 
sonic  boom  than  the  SST,  and  will  severely 
pollute  the  lower  atmosphere. 

POLITICAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

That  such  a  costly  boondoggle  Is  pro- 
posed— while  7'/2  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
Is  unemployed,  while  cities  continue  to  decay. 


and  while  crime  rises  and  social  needs  go  un- 
met—truly reflects  of  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion. Ford's  politically-motivated  Russian 
scare  tactics  provide  free  rein  to  every  De- 
fense Department  whim,  even  though  most 
of  theee  expensive  programs,  Including  the 
B-1,  are  not  at  all  responsive  to  the  alleged 
"Soviet  threat"  postulated  by  the  Adminis- 
tration or  Ronald  Reagan. 

Meanwhile,  Ford  continues  to  veto  des- 
perately needed  jobs  l^lalatlon  and  human 
needs  programs,  and  he  uses  government 
economic  policy  mainly  to  maximize  profits 
of  the  biggest  corporations.  All  of  this,  of 
course.  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Republican 
"trickle  down"  theory,  a  concept  that  Is  es- 
pecially ludicrous  tn  the  mUltary  sector 
where  so  little  trickles  down  In  wages  or  so- 
cially useful  goods  and  services.  Needless 
military  programs  flourish  In  Just  such  an 
atmosphere  of  unbridled  corporate  power 
and  political  expediency  regarding  defense 
needs. 

Given  this  unfortunate  political  climate, 
It  Is  up  to  the  credit  of  most  Democratic 
politicians  that  they  stand  up  to  Adminis- 
tration, DoD  and  Rockwell  International 
pressure  and  oppose  the  B-1  Bomber.  Al- 
most all  the  Democratic  leaders  In  the  House 
and  Senate  have  opposed  B-1  production. 
On  April  8,  1976,  House  Democrats  voted 
150-111  (165  to  121  including  "pairs")  to 
delay  the  B-1  production  decision  until  after 
an  elected  President  enters  office  next  year. 
Every  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  has  gone  on  record  In 
opposition  to  the  B-1,  with  the  exceptions 
of  George  Wallace  and  Henry  Jackson,  and 
even  Jackson  has  Indicated  strong  reserva- 
tions about  proceeding  with  the  program. 

Despite  efforts  by  these  Democratic  lead- 
ers, the  climate  generated  by  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration has  made  It  politically  expedi- 
ent for  many  Congresspeople  to  vote  for  all 
defense  requests  (whether  they  personally 
view  them  as  worthwhile  or  not)  In  order 
that  they  may  appear  to  be  taking  a  strong 
stand  against  the  so-called  "Russian  threat". 
What  Is  needed  Is  leadership  In  making  the 
public  aware  that  our  national  security  Is 
not  Increased  by  throwing  away  bUlIons 
of  dollars  on  needless  glamour-weapons 
which  benefit  only  the  profits  of  the  weap- 
ons contractors  and  the  prestige  of  Individ- 
ual branches  of  the  Armed  Services.  We  urge 
the  Democratic  Party  to  assume  such  lead- 
ership m  relnstltutlng  a  rational  discussion 
of  our  defense  needs  and  priorities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  urge  that  the  party  platform  reflect 
that  the  greater  the  threat  to  America's 
military  defenses,  the  greater  the  need  to 
spend  our  defense  dollars  In  ways  that  will 
directly  meet  such  threats.  Every  dollar 
spent  on  unnecessary  weapons  detracts  from 
o\ir  ability  to  purchase  the  kind  of  defense 
we  really  need. 

We  \irge  that  the  party  platform  refiect 
the  need  to  limit  our  defense  spending  to 
what  Is  truly  needed  for  our  defense — not 
on  what  the  Russians  are  spending  for  their 
own  unique  defensive  requirements. 

We  urge  that  the  party  platform  refiect  sn 
understanding  that  meeting  the  urgent  so- 
cial needs  of  the  American  people  Is  as  vital 
to  our  national  security  as  are  military 
weapons  systems.  Even  though  the  United 
States  Is  still  number  one  in  military  power, 
we  Americans  feel  less  seciure  than  we  did  a 
decade  ago.  Unemployment,  deterioration  of 
the  cities,  economic  crises,  hunger,  and  racial 
tensions  all  demonstrate  our  Insecurity.  How 
secure  we  are  as  a  people  depends  more  on 
the  quality  of  our  lives  and  of  our  neigh- 
bors' lives  than  on  the  size  or  niunber  of 
weapons  available  to  protect  us. 

We  urge  that  the  party  platform  reflect  the 
need  to  reorder  our  spending  priorities,  to 
take  away  the  unquestioned  authority  of  the 
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Pentagon  and  defense  contractors  to  define 
our  "national  security"  needs,  because  their 
judgment  is  prejudiced  by  their  own  self 
interests. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  the  party  platform 
endorse  a  program  of  economic  conversion, 
80  that  factories  can  gradually  and  without 
disruption  be  converted  from  production  of 
superfluous  military  hardware  to  production 
of  drastically  needed  civilian  goods.  There 
Is  no  major  technological  difficulty  in  con- 
version. After  World  War  II,  U.S.  industry 
reconverted  from  military  to  civilian  prod- 
ucts on  a  massive  scale.  More  recently,  a 
plant  in  Philadelphia  which  built  helicop- 
ters during  the  Vietnam  War  converted  to 
making  mass  transit  vehicles.  If  economic 
conversion  were  to  take  place  on  a  wide- 
spread basis,  more  of  our  needs  would  be 
met,  more  jobs  would  be  created,  and  the 
unrestrained  Influence  of  the  military  would 
be  decreased. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  RETURN  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
1963.  1965,  1967,  1970,  1972,  1973,  1974. 
and  1975,  I  submitted  for  the  Record  a 
history  of  my  financial  holdings  from 
the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  August  of  1957  until  July  1975.  In  order 
to  bring  the  full  record  up  to  date.  I 
submit  herewith  the  history  of  my  fi- 
nancial holdings  since  July  of  1975. 

The  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are 
now  in  State  and  mimicipal  bonds,  total- 
ing $45,000. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
my  home  and  furnishing  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to  the 
Perpetual  Building  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  ownership  of  my  home  and 
furnishings  in  Madison.  V/is.,  from  which 
home  I  receive  $350  per  month  In  rent; 
ownership  of  one  1970  automobile  and 
1972  automobile;  ownership  of  one 
checking  accoimt  in  a  Washlrigton  bank, 
one  checking  account  in  a  Madison,  Wis., 
bank  and  one  savings  account  in  a  Madi- 
son bank.  The  combined  balance  as  of 
this  date,  in  these  three  accounts  Is 
$8,742.81. 

I  also  hold  a  note  on  my  former  resi- 
dence in  Washington  at  3220  Ordway  in 
the  amount  of  $9,692. 

Trust  custody  of  stock  in  my  children's 
names  has  been  turned  over  to  them 
directly  as  they  are  over  21. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$299,000.  This  Is  a  decline  of  $13,000  since 
I  last  filed  in  July  of  1975. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  Is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings and  obligations. 

In  addition,  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1975 
Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  all  hon- 
orariums received  during  1975  in  the 
amount  of  $300  or  more — $13,000.  Ad- 
ditional income  was  received  from  book 
royalties,  a  TV  appearance,  and  two 
speeches  for  the  Brookings  Institution 
here  in  Washington  for  which  I  received 
$150  per  speech  and  one  speech  for  the 
Washington  Journali^jn  Center  here  in 
Washington  for  which  I  also  received 
$150. 

I  paid  $21,779  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  on  1975  income  and  have 
applied  for  a  refund  of  $11,566.  In  addi- 


tion, $14,584  was  paid  in  IK^consin  taxes, 
and  I  have  applied  for  a  refund  of  $9,255. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  copy  of  1975  Federal  tax  re- 
turn, and  list  of  all  honorariums  received 
in  1975  in  the  amount  of  $300  or  more  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Net  worth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire 
as  of  April  1976 

Municipals  and  State  bonds $45,000.00 

1972  Vega   (Blue  Book  trade-in 

value)    850.00 

1970  Mustang  (Blue  Book  trade- 
in  value) 1,025.00 

Two   checking   and   one  savings 
account: 
Washington  account-checking.  651. 13 

Madison  account-savings 6,  700. 16 

Madison  account-checking 2.491.62 

4613  Buckeye  Road.  Madison: 
(Assessed  value  $30,100)  mar- 
ket  value 48,600.00 

3097   Ordway  St.   NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  Assessed  value  $168,- 
620;    market    value,    $190,000; 
mortgage  value.  $64,392.87)  _._  125,607.13 

Furnishings 15,000.00 

Note  on   3220  Ordway  St.  NW., 

Washington.  DXJ 9,692.16 

Cash  deposit  in  ClvU  Service  re- 
tirement          44,263.51 

Total    298,780.61 

1975  honorariums  received  for  speeches 
Jan.  6. 1975 :  Sangamon  State  Univer- 
sity,  Springfield,  HI $1,000 

Jan.  9,   1975:    University  of  Dayton, 

Dayton,  Ohio 1,000 

Jan.  17.  1975:  St.  Mark's  Prep  School, 

Southboro,  Mass 1,000 

Feb.  7,  1975:  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. Delaware,  Ohio 1.000 

Feb.  6,  1975:  Shlppensburg  State  Col- 
lege. Shippensburg,  Pa 1. 000 

Mar.  25.  1975 :  Paperboard  Pkg.  Coun- 

cU.  Chicago,  ni 1,000 

Apr.    1,    1975:    Mercyhurst    College, 

Erie,  Pa .^. 1,000 

Apr.   13,   1975:   Hobart  and  William 

Smith  College,  Geneva,  N.Y l.  000 

Apr.  21,   1975:   Friends  School.  WU- 

mington.  Del 1,000 

May   30.    1975:    Coimcll   on   Foreign 

Relations,  Chicago.  HI 1,000 

June  15.  1975:  Ramapo  College.  Mah- 

wah.  NmJ 1,000 

Oct.  31,    1975:    Wesleyan   University. 

Mlddletown,  Conn 1,000 

Dec.  1.  1975:  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Accountants,  Arlington.  Va 1. 000 

U.S.   INDIVIDUAL  Income  Tax  Rxtttrn.   1976 

William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire.  4613  E. 
Buckeye  Rd.,  Madison,  Wisconsin  63716. 

Occupation:  U.S.  Senator  and  Corp.  Exec. 

Exemptions:  regular  and  spouse.  2. 

First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you:  Douglas.  1. 

Total,  3. 

Wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  employee 
compensation,  $51,836. 

Interest  Income,  $537.23. 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and 
interest,  $17,756.72. 

Total,  $70,129.95. 

Adjustments  to  income,  ($2369.96) . 

Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (Adjusted 
Gross  Income),  $67,759.99. 

Tax.  check  if  from:  Tax  Rate  Schedule 
X,  Y,  or  Z,  $10,979.66. 

Credit  for  personal  exemptions.  $90. 

Balance,  $10,889.M. 

Credits  $2,000.  ..^ 

Balance,  $8,889.66.  ,  ■.  4'^.  1 

Other  taxes.  $1,323.25. 

Total  (add  lines  18  and  19),  $10,212.81. 


Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld.  $12.> 
979.09. 

1975  estimated  tax  payments.  $8,800. 

Total,  $21,779.09. 

If  line  22  Is  larger  than  Une  30.  enter 
amount  overpaid,  $11,666.28. 

Amount  of  line  24  to  be  refunded  to  you. 
$11.566it8. 

WnjjaK  Pboxmxib. 
ELLnr  H.  Pboxicibb. 

Dated:  March  24.  1976. 

INCOME    OTHER    THAN    WAGES.    DlVlUKMUe.    AMD 
JU'VEHXSI 

Business  Income  or  (loss).  $16,760.00. 

Net  gain  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets,  $2,572.98. 

Fully  taxable  pensions  and  annuities 
$1,626.26. 

State  income  tax  refunds.  $60.00. 

Total.  $17,756.72. 

AOJITSTICENTS    TO    INCOMX 

Employees  business  expen.se,  $2,369.96. 
Total,  $2,369.96. 

TAX   COMFDTATION 

Adjusted  gross  Income.  $67,769.99. 

If  you  itemize  deductions,  check  here  and 
enter  total  from  Schedule  A.  $28,088.73. 

Subtract  line  44  from  line  43,  $39,671.36. 

Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed,  by  $750,  $2,250.00. 

Taxable  income,  $37,421.36. 

CaEDITS 

Purchase  of  new  principal  residence  credit, 
$2,000.00. 
Total.  $2,000.00. 


Self -employment  tax.  $1,323.25. 
Total,  $1,323.25. 

Wage  and  Tax  Statement.   1976 
t7.s.  senate  disbtjbsing  oiticb 
Hon.  William  Proxmire,  U.S.  Senate. 
Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $11,755.89. 
Wages,    tips,     and    other    compensation. 
$43,025.00. 
State  or  local  tax  withheld  $3,554.04. 
State  or  local  wages,  $43,025.00. 

WASHINGTON    WHIRL-AROUND    OF    D.C.    INC. 

EUen  H.  Proxmire,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 
Federal  Income  tax  withheld,  $1,200.20. 
State  or  local  tax  withheld,  $458.62. 
FICA   employee    tax    withheld,    $485.55. 
State  or  local  wages,  $8,261.00. 
Total  FICA  wages.  $8,261.00. 

WONDERFXn.    WEDDINGS    OF    THE    METROPOLirAN 
AREA,    INC. 

EUen  H.  Proxmire,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 
Federal  income  lax  withheld,  $23.00. 
State  or  local  tax  withheld,  $17.60. 
.    FICA  employee  tax  withheld.  $32.12. 
State  or  local  wages,  $550.00. 
Total  FICA  wages,  $550.00. 


Itemized  Deductions  and  DrvntKBrn  ain> 
Interest  Income,  1976 

William  and  Ellen  Proxmire. 

MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL    EXPENSES 

One  half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of  In- 
surance premiums  for  medical  care.  $126.96. 
Total,  $126.96. 

TAXES 

State  and  local  income.  $17,503.16. 

Real  estate,  $1,641.79. 

State  and  local  gasoline,  $12.00. 

General  sales,  $977.60. 

Total,  $20,134.45. 

INTEREST   EXPENSE 

Home  mortgage.  $3,483.20. 
Other    (Itemize) :    Union    Trust.    $160.19: 
Charge  Acct..  $429.16. 
Total.  $4,072.55. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Cash  contributions  for  which  you  have  re- 
ceipts, cancelled  checks  or  other  written 
evidence,  $829.85. 

Total  contributions,  $829.85. 
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DEDUCTIONS 

Pdlltlcal  contr..  $200.00. 
iOO.OO. 
00. 

$136.35. 
$1,068.67. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Other  (Itemize) 
Tax  preparation,  $1. 
Safe  deposit  tx>x,  $2( 
(H)   business  expenie 
(W)   business  expense 
Total.  $2,924.92. 

SUMMARY     OP 

Total  medical  and 
Total  taxes,  $20,134.' 
Total  Interest,  $4,07^.55. 
Total  contributions,  $829.85. 
Total  miscellaneous,  $2,924.92. 
Total  deductions,  $2  1,088.73. 


rrE]  IIZED     DEDUCTIONS 

lental,  $12C.96. 
,^5. 


INTEREST 

Dr.  Lowy  (Interest 

TJnlted  Bank,  $140.4C 

Total  Interest  Income,  $537.23. 


psjrment) 


Profit  or  (Loss)  IhoM  Business  ob 

PHOFE!  SION 


Business  name.  Wllllkm 

Principal  business  aqtlvlty 

Business  address,  TT.l 
D.C.  20510. 

Method  of  accounting, 

Gross  receipts  or  sale  s, 

Business  name,  Ellen 

Principal    business 
speaking. 

Business  address,  309fr  Ordway  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2000^^ 

Indicate  method  of 

Gross  receipts  or  sale^ 


Proxmlre. 
— speaking. 
Senate,  Washington, 

cash. 
$13,600. 
Proxmlre. 
Activity,    writing    and 


accounting,  cash. 
$3,150. 


Computation  of  Soc[al 
Emplotm]  i*t 


Name    of 
Proxmlre. 

Computation  of  net 
farm  self-employment 

Nonfarm     optional 
amount    reportable, 
methods  combined.  $1 

Computation     of 
employment  tax,  from 

The   largest   amount 
and    self-employment 
social  security  or 
for  1975  Is  $14,100. 

Self -employment 

Self-employment  tax 

Name  of  self-employ^ 
mire. 

Computation  of  net 
farm  self-employment, 

Nonfarm      optional 
amount    reportable, 
methods  combined,  $1 

Computation     of 
employment  tax,  from 

The  largest    amount 
and  self-employment 
cial  security  or  railroad 
1975  Is  $14,100. 

Total  "PICA"  wages 
satlon,  $8,811. 

Balance,  $6,289. 

Self -employment 

Self -employment  tax 


e«r 


inoime 


Capitai,  Gains 


galas 
I  month  i — 


aid 


Long-term  Capital 
held  more  than  6 

Kind  of  property 
sales  price,  cost  or  oth4r 
gain  or  (Ices) : 

N.H.   state  bonds,   $7 
174.78) . 

Mass.   St.   Health 
($3,049). 

Upper  Pot.  Blver  c 
($748). 

MUw.    Wis.   Wtr.    R 
($103.25). 

House,  3220  Ordway. 
115. 

Net  gain,  $16,089.97. 
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INCOME 

) ,  $396.83. 


Securttt   Sur- 
tax 


self-employed    person,    William 

earnings  from  non- 
$13,600. 

method,  mATiTnuTn 
tinder  both  optional 
(00. 

a  >clEd     security     self- 

^onfarm.  $13,600. 

of  combined   wages 

earnings    subject    to 

railrpad  retirement  taxes 

Income,  $13,600. 
$1,074.40. 
person,  Ellen  Prox- 

eamings  from  non- 
13,150, 
method — maximvun 

i^der    both    optional 

COO. 

K  clal     security     self- 

Qonfarm,  $3,150. 
of   combined   wages 
nlngs  subject  to  so- 
reitlrement  taxes  for 


and  "RRTA"  compen- 


$3,150. 
$248.86. 


AND  Losses 

and  losses — Assets 


description,   gross 
basis,  as  adjusted. 


bonds, 


150.22,    $9,325,    ($2,- 

,   $7,100,   $10,149, 

l<^mm.,   $7,960,   $8,698, 

..    $3,543.76,    $3447. 

I  92,500,  $70,385.  $22,- 


Long-term  capital  loss  carryover  attribut- 
able to  years  beginning  after  1969.  ($10,894). 

Net  long-term  gain,  $5,145.97. 

Summary  of  parts  I  and  II — 

Combine  the  amounts  shown  on  lines  6  and 
13.  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss)  here. 
$5,146.97. 

Enter  50%.  $2,572.99. 

Subtract  line  from  above  $2,672.98. 
Capital   Gains — Muiticipal   Bonds.  Statx 
AND  Local 

Name,  selling  price.  Interest  received,  cost 
basis: 

New  Hampshire  State.  $7,160.22.  $136.78. 
$9,325. 

ISbss.  St.  health  bonds,  $7,100.  $466.81.  $10.- 
149. 

Upper  Pot.  River  Comm.  bonds.  $7,960. 
966.53.  $8,698. 

Mil.  Wis.  Wtr.  RU  bonds,  $3,643.76.  $57.60. 
$3,647. 

Totals,  $25.  743.97.  $706.62.  $31,819. 

•  Interest  on  municipal  state  bonds  are 
exempt  from  federal  Income  taxation. 

Capital  Loss  Carbtovkr 

Long-term  capital  loss  carryover — ($10,- 
894). 

Supplemental    Income    Schzdule    and   Re- 
tirement INCOBJE  Credit  Computation 
Rent  and  royalty  Income — 
(H)  Royalty— book,  see  4831.  total  amount 

of  rents,  $3,652.50;  total  amount  of  royalties. 

$248.96;  depreciation  or  depletion,  $1,633.60; 

other  expenses,  $3,994.22. 
Net  income  or  (loss),  ($1,626.26). 


AFFIDAVIT 


Rental  Income 

Rent  Income:  Madison  Wisconsin  House, 
Sea  Pines  (50  percent  ownership),  $3,652.60. 

Expenses — 

Cleaning,  $225. 

Interest,  $903.62. 

Management  fees.  $233.82. 

Legal  and  accounting,  $75. 

Repairs:  miscellaneous  repairs,  $83.41; 
maintenance,  $322,  $3.75;  painting,  $700. 

Taxes  and  licenses,  $1,197.47.  $125.27. 

ntUlties,  $58.88. 

Other:  grass  cutting.  $50;  miscellaneous, 
$16. 

Total  expenses,  $3,994.22. 


Schedule  for  Depreciation  Claimed 
House,  $557. 
Improvements,  none. 
Furniture,  none. 
Improvements,  $280.50. 
Sea  Pines  Bldg.,  $1,012. 
Appliances,  $115. 
Carpeting,  $120. 
Heat  and  air  conditioning,  $145. 
Total,  $1,392;  50  percent  ownership,  $696. 


Miscellaneous  EhcPENSKS,  1975 

Ellen  Proxmlre,  business  expenses,  non 
relmbiirsed — 

Entertainment.  $311.69;  travel.  $766.98; 
total,  $1,068.57. 

William  Proxmlre,  business  expenses,  non 
reimbursed — 

Professional  Journals.  $32.40;  taping  re- 
cording studio.  $41.70;  photo  fund.  $37.26; 
promotion,  $25.00;  total  $136.36. 

Schedule  of  Congressional  Reimburse- 
ment— Senator    William  Proxmisx 

Reimbursements — 

Travel  expenses,  $6,176.63;  office  expenses, 
$5,167.85;  total.  $11,344.48. 

Expenses — 

Travel  expenses.  $5,846.43;  office  expenses, 
$4,869.03;  cost  of  llvlng,»  $3,000;  total.  $13.- 
714.46. 

Excess  expenses.  $2,369.98. 


1  See  attached  affidavit. 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  a  travel 
status  in  the  Washington  area,  away  trom 
home.  In  the  i>erformance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  249  days 
during  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
Uving  expenses  while  In  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  $8,000. 

WiLUuc  PtonasB. 

Sales  or  Exchange  or  Personal  Residencb 

Date  former  residence  sold.  May  1.  1976. 

Date  new  residence  bought.  May  1.  1976. 

Date  you  occupied  new  residence,  May  i 
1975. 

Selling  price  of  residence,  $120,000. 

Less:  Commissions  and  other  expenses  of 
sale,  $7,347. 

Amount  realized,  $112,653. 

Less:  Basis  of  residence  sold,  $59,370.55. 

Gain  on  sale,  $53,282.46. 

Adjusted  sales  price,  $112,653. 

Cost  of  new  residence,  $190,000. 

Gain  on  which  tax  is  to  be  deferred 
$53,282.45. 

Adjusted  basis  of  new  residence. 
$136,717.56. 

Schedule  I — Commissions  and  other  ex- 
expenses  of  sale,  commission.  $7,200.  settle- 
ment costs,  $147. 

Schedule  U — Basis  of  old  residence — 

Purchase  prlce,^37,500. 

Improvements,  $21,120.56. 

Appraisals.  $750. 

Total.  $59,370.55. 

Credit  for  Purchase  or  Constrttction  of 

New  Principal  Residence 
Cost  of  new  principal  residence.  $190,000. 
Less:   Any  gain  from  the  sale  of  an  old 
principal  residence  which  Is  not  recognized, 
$53,282.45. 

Adjusted  basis  of  new  principal  residence, 
$136,717.55. 
Allowable  credit,  $2,000. 

Samuel  P.  Pardoe,  Inc.,  Builders 
AND  Developers, 

February  10, 1976. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  William  Proxmire, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs.  Proxmihe:  This  let- 
ter serves  as  certification  that  the  price  of 
One  hundred  Ninety  Thousand  Dollars 
($190,000.00)  you  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
3097  Ordway  St.,  N.W..  which  you  purchased 
on  May  1,  1975,  is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
the  house  was  offered  for  sale  after  February 
28,  1975,  and  that  construction  began  before 
March  26,  1975. 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  P.  Pardoe,  Inc. 


SPAIN  BELONGS  IN  NATO 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD..  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  death  of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco 
last  year  ended  his  nearly  40-year  reign 
over  Spain. 

Franco's  successor,  Juan  Carlos  de 
Borbon.  was  inaugurated  as  King  of 
Spain,  only  2  days  after  Franco's  death, 
on  November  22  of  last  year. 

The  transition  in  Spain's  political 
leadership  has  to  date  not  produced  any 
major  outbursts  of  violence,  and  Uie  fear 
that  Spain  would  follow  the  tumultuous 
and  uncertain  path  of  Portugal  has  not 
yet  been  realized. 

In  the  5  months  that  King  Juan  Carlos 
has  been  In  power  he  has  shown  strong 
leadership  and  sensitivity  In  meeting  the 
problems  confronting  his  country. 

He  defused  the  political  Impasse  be- 
tween Spain  and. Morocco  over  the  Span- 
ish Sahara  through  personal  diplomacy, 
and  he  has  also  imdertaken  steps  to 
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meet  with  the  Catalans  and  Basques, 
who  are  seeking  greater  autonomy  from 
the  central  government  for  their  respec- 
tive regions. 

Early  this  year  the  new  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment also  announced  its  intent  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  domestic  reform, 
which  will  include,  among  other  things, 
the  creation  of  a  two-house  parliament 
and  a  modification  of  the  antiterrorist 
decree. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  seen  as  a 
major  shift  in  policy,  and  the  creation 
of  a  two-house  parliament.  In  particu- 
lar, should  provide  the  Spanish  people 
with  more  direct,  and  responsive  repre- 
sentation in  their  Government. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  will 
provide  a  democracy  such  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States. 

But  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  current  political  situation  in 
Spain  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll),  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  who  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Spain. 

Senator  Pell  was  most  impressed  by 
the  steps  taken  by  King  Juan  Carlos, 
to  ease  the  internal  political  restrictions. 
These  steps  have  included,  among 
others,  the  release  of  political  prisoners, 
open  political  activity,  and  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Senator  Pell  feels,  as  I  do,  that  the 
United  States,  and  the  free  world,  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  encourage  this 
progress  in  Spain. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  also  made  an  excellent  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  February  5  concern- 
ing the  situation  in  Spain. 

In  this  context,  it  deserves  to  be  em- 
phasized that  Spain's  clandestine,  but 
well-organized.  Communist  Party  has 
not  been  able  to  exploit  the  political 
situation,  as  its  Portuguese  counterpart 
did  in  neighboring  Portugal.  Neverthe- 
less. Spain's  new  young  King  faces 
numerous  dome^ic  and  international 
problems,  and  Spain's  extremist  de- 
ments appear  ready  to  challenge  his  au- 
thority should  a  political  vacuum  de- 
velop, or  should  a  political  or  economic 
crises  arise. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  elements 
will  promote  dlssidence  in  the  hope  of 
undermining  the  new  Government.  But 
with  support  and  encouragement  from 
the  United  States,  and  our  Eiu-op>ean  al- 
lies, the  new  Government  of  Spain  will 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  challenges  it 
will  encounter,  and  it  will  be  able  to 
undertake  the  reform  of  its  own  institu- 
tions, in  a  resix>nsible  and  enlightened 
way,  without  fear  of  intrusion  from  out- 
side powers. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  have,  in 
fact,  just  concluded  a  new  defense  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  defense  agreements  between  the 
two  countries  which  date  back  to  1953. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  strategic  Importance  of  Spain 
in  the  defense  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Indeed,  Spain  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  the  NATO  alliance  when 
it  was  formed.  But  opposition  from  some 


of  our  European  allies  prevented  Spain 
from  being  admitted  to  NATO. 

At  the  outset  much  of  the  opposition 
to  Spain's  entry  into  NATO  could  be 
traced  to  the  role  of  Spain  in  Uie  early 
years  of  World  War  IL  Later  the  oppo- 
sition continued  more  out  of  opposition 
to  the  nature  of  the  Franco  regime. 

In  1971, 1  urged  that  Spain  be  admit- 
ted to  NATO,  but  strong  opposition  to 
Spain  entering  the  alliance  continued 
from  some  of  our  other  European  allies. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  for 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  particu- 
larly its  importance  to  the  southern  flank 
of  the  NATO  alliance,  has.  however,  not 
diminished  over  the  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, given  the  present  political  and 
strategic  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  Spain  is  of  more  Importance  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world  than  ever 
before. 

The  southern  flank  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance is  in  precarious  balance. 

Two  traditional  U.S.  allies  and  friends, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  find  themselves  em- 
battled over  Cjnprus,  with  both  threat- 
ening to  decrease  or  eliminate  their 
NATO  roles  unless  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem  can 
be  found.  ^-^ 

The  political  revolution  in  ^Portugal  In 
1974  also  brought  domestic/Olsorder  and 
government  instability  to  that  NATO 
ally.  Vast  Soviet  expenditures  supported 
the  activities  of  the  Portuguese  Commu- 
nist Party,  as  it  sought  to  circumvent 
constitutional  procedures,  ovemUe  the 
outcome  of  popular  elections  through  its 
organized  cadres,  and  symiJathetlc  ele- 
ments in  the  military  forces,  and  assume 
government  control,  contrary  to  the  pop- 
ular will. 

While  the  pendulum  now  seems  to 
have  swung  back  In  favor  of  the  mod- 
erate forces  In  Portugal,  the  outcome  Is 
far  from  certain,  and  Its  role  in  NATO 
remains  In  question. 

The  political  and  economic  chaos  In 
Italy,  which  threatens  to  bring  formal 
Communist  participation  to  the  na- 
tional government,  is  illustrative  of  the 
internal  weakness  and  potential  difficul- 
ties facing  NATO  In  all  of  the  countries 
which  constitute  the  alliance's  southern 
flank. 

But  while  the  publicity  surrounding 
detente  may  have  dimmed  the  popular 
awareness  of  existing  military  and  po- 
litical threats  to  the  free  world,  which 
in  turn  has  contributed  to  an  erosion  In 
the  western  alliance  system.  Communist 
Russia  has  no  such  problems. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  land  forces  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  awesome  military 
machines  ever  created,  and  Russia  is  si- 
multaneously seeking  dominance  over 
Europe's  waters. 

The  day  has  long  gone  since  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet  sailed  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
imchallenged.  The  Soviets  now  maintain 
a  sizeable  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  they  seek  to  become  the  dominant 
power  in  that  region. 

So  Spain,  which  has  always  played  an 
Important  role  in  the  formiUation  of 
Eluropean  defense  plans,  assumes  ever- 
increasing  Importance  for  West  Euro- 
pean security. 


Through  bilateral  agreements,  the 
United  States  has  had  base  rl^ts  in 
Spain,  the  most  Important  of  which  is 
Rota.  Located  near  the  strategic  Atlantic 
approaches  to  the  Mediterranean,  Rota 
serves  as  a  base  for  the  UJS.  naval  fleet,  a 
communications  center,  and  as  a  moni- 
toring center  for  Russian  naval  activities. 

The  United  States  has  now  signed  a 
new  5-year  agreement  with  Spain  for 
continuing  these  base  rights,  but  the  two 
governments  have  also  agreed  to  a 
"Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation," 
which  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  new  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  Illustrates  the  Importance 
the  United  States  attaches  to  the  sta- 
bility and  orderly  development  of  that 
country,  and  It  represents  an  American 
commitment  of  support 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  go 
even  further. 

Spain  belongs  in  NATO,  and  It  Is  my 
view  that  now  Is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  spearhead  a  drive  for  Spain  to 
become  a  member  of  that  defense  organi- 
zation, in  cooperation  with  our  European 
allies. 

At  a  timesWhen  the  resolve  of  the  free 
world  is  TMnng  questioned,  admittbig 
Spain  Into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  would  help  restore  some  of 
the  declining  credibility  confronting  the 
alliance  today. 

With  Spain  in  the  NATO  alliance  the 
strategic  security  of  Europe  would  be 
strengthened,  and  that  country's  military 
forces  would  also  add  meaningfully  to  the 
defense  capability  and  readiness  of 
NATO's  conventional  forces. 

Spain  has  a  navy  of  approximately  90 
ships.  Including  10  submarines.  1  heli- 
copter carrier.  1  cruiser,  IS  destroyers, 
as  well  {IS  a  number  of  mine  sweepers, 
torpedo  boats,  patrol  craft,  landing  ships, 
and  frigates. 

The  air  force  consists  of  200  combat 
aircraft,  and  the  peacetime  army  of 
Spain  consists  of  5  divisions,  and  16 
brigades. 

The  mobilization  potential  of  this 
army  is  considered  to  be  40  divisions. 

Spain  has  more  than  300,000  men  tm- 
der  arms,  of  which  213.400  are  conscripts, 
and  In  1974  that  country  spent  $1.43  bil- 
lion on  defense  out  of  a  ONP  of  approx- 
imately $65  billion. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of 
our  continental  NATO  partners — ^West 
Germany  and  Turkey — clearly  are 
stronger  than  Spain. 

Spain,  then,  could  make  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
would  represent  a  desirable  strengthoi- 
Ing  of  the  alliance. 

As  a  member  of  the  West  Europe  fam- 
ily of  nations,  Spain  belongs  In  the  ranks 
of  the  alliance  which  is  the  principal  In- 
strument of  West  European  security.  And 
no  time  could  be  more  propitious  than 
now. 

As  Spain  enters  a  new  stage  In  her  his- 
tory she  should  do  so  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  countries  that  constitute  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Gen.  T.  R.  Milton, 
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leral  T.  R.  Milton, 

from   the   United 

In  1940.  His  service 

t    command    and 


ATO.  Scarcely  any- 

e   Importance  than 

,ny  conflict   In   the 

NATO     cotmtrles 

bivalent,    Italy    Is 


U.S.  Air  Force,  retire*,  entitled  "NATO's 
Troubled  Southern  Plank."  This  article 
discusses  in  greater  detail  the  strategic 
importance  of  NATO's  southern  flank. 

There  being  no  obtiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

NATO's  TBOUBi.ro  iouTHEBH  Plank 
(By  Oen.  T.  R.  MUt^n.  VS.  Air  Force, 
Retlri 

(Non. — ^The  author: 
USAP  (Ret.)  gradual 
States  Mllltajry  Academj 
Included  many  Impo: 
staff  assignments.  Jiistj  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment In  1974,  he  served  as  United  States 
Representative,  NATO  pillltary  Committee, 
Brussels.  Since  that  tlniB  he  has  been  a  con- 
sultant and  a  £re«-lapce  writer.  General 
Milton's  article,  "NATOl  and  the  Aging  Proc- 
eae,"  was  published  In  libe  Winter  1974  Issue 
ot  Strategic  Review.) 

IM 

(In  the  last  two  year^  the  Southern  Plank 
of  NATO  seems  to  haye  suffered  a  severe 
weakening.  However,  th^  decline  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  the  flftnir  iias  always  been 
weak  because  of  Irreconcilable  national  posi- 
tions. Whereas  ten  yeais  ago  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Pleet  was  clearly  the  doKninant  factor  in  the 
Mediterranean,  It  Is  now  openly  challenged, 
in  visibility  at  least,  fy  the  Russians.  No 
NATO  politician  has  an^  trouble  working  up 
alarm  over  the  growliig  Soviet  Mediterra- 
nean fleet,  but  NATO's  need  for  land 
bases  around  the  Medl^rranean  basin  does 
pot  seem  so  clear  to 
thing  would  be  of  m( 
the  Spanish  bases  to 
Mediterranean.  Of 
Involved.    Prance    Is 

weak,  Portugal  Is  in  a  I  state  of  convulsion, 
the  United  Kingdom's  Relations  with  Spain 
are  frosty,  Greece  has  iwlthdrawn  from  the 
NATO  Integrated  com4iand  structiire,  and 
UJ8. -Turkish  relations  Require  the  best  pos- 
sible salvEige  Job.  U.S.  lejadershlp  is  required; 
the  Sixth  Fleet  remains  la  most  essential  dis- 
play of  American  power  4nd  Intentions;  land- 
based  air  Is  essential  toja  viable  strategy  for 
the  area.)  I 

In  the  late  spring  of  1973  NATO  held  ma- 
neuvers In  northern  Greece,  in  the  beautiful 
and  historic  country  around  Thessalonikl. 
Nearby  are  the  ruins  bf  PhiUppl  and  the 
later  relics  of  the  Romin  Empire.  Here  and 
there  is  a  reminder  o^  the  Crusades.  And 
while  there  is  certalnlf  nothing  visible  to 
prove  It,  Thessalonikl  ^as  the  birthplace  of 
Kemal  Ataturk,  the  fouhder  of  modem  Tur- 
key. It  was  then,  In  ISSn,  part  of  the  decay- 
ing Ottoman  Empire.  And  it  was  later.  In  the 
savage  Greek-Turkish  'conflict  of  1921-22, 
the  scene  of  massacres  ^  the  Greeks  estab- 
lished their  hold  on  thit  part  of  "ITirace. 

Now,  flf ty-odd  years  liter,  we  were  there  to 
see  a  NATO  maneuver.  1  Ve  observers.  British, 
American.  Greek,  the  Ttirklsh  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  were  quai  tered  in  a  cottage  re- 
sort on  the  Aegean  Sea,  1  a  sight  of  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  Thasos.  While  the  secxirlty 
apparatus  was  a  Uttle  to  >  much  In  evidence — 
the  gun  boat  which  drifted  by  our  cottages 
dvulng  the  night,  the  police  of  Brigadier 
lonnadls  trying  to  fit  th !  landscape  wherever 
one  looked — there  was  lot  much  to  suggest 
the  turmoil  then  taking  place  In  Greece. 

There  were,  of  course,  signs.  Perhaps  the 
most  unsettling,  becauie  it  seemed  to  be  a 
definite  act  of  bridge  burning,  was  the 
appearance,  literally  overnight,  of  the  new 
symbol  of  the  regime.  It  was  a  Phoenix,  rising 
as  Is  the  custom  of  the  phoenix,  from  some 
ashes.  The  symbol  was  suddenly  everywhere; 
on  signboards,  framed  iind  on  the  wall,  and 
m  enamelled  Insignia  on  military  uniforms. 
It  gave  some  of  us  ai  uneasy  feeling  of 
deja  vu,  the  Phoenix  end  the  omnipresent 
photograph  of  Colonel  Papadopoulo\is. 


Nonetheless,  the  maneuvers  were  a  great 
success,  not  only  in  the  usual  way,  but  as 
seeming  reassiu'ance  of  the  vitality  of 
NATO's  Southern  Flank.  The  larger  question 
of  NATO's  solidarity  was  best  left  unasked. 
The  Greek  regime  was  anathema  to  the 
Northern  Exiropean  members  of  NATO,  espe- 
cially the  Scandinavians  and  the  Dutch. 

However,  to  the  military,  there  in  Greece 
for  that  NATO  eserclse,  all  seemed  pretty 
satisfactory.  The  planning  and  execution  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  exercise  were  excel- 
lent. The  Greeks  had  done  a  competent  Job 
of  laying  on  support  for  the  visiting  forces, 
and  the  performance  of  the  Greek  military 
xinlts  was  especially  Impressive  and  gave 
every  evidence  of  discipline  and  reliability, 
Including  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  the 
close-air  support  of  advancing  Greek  Army 
units  by  the  Greek  Air  Force,  complete  with 
live  ammunition  and  bombs.  The  Greek  Air 
Force  was  using  a  bombllne  Just  100  yards  in 
front  of  the  troops. 

So,  if  they  wanted  to  have  a  Phoenix,  and 
some  reminiscent  trappings  of  power  Italy, 
that  was  their  business.  We  thought  they 
looked  pretty  good  from  the  NATO  military 
standpoint.  At  least  we  British  and  Ameri- 
can observers  thought  so.  The  Turkish  dele- 
gation attended  their  Chief  and  kept  their 
own  counsel. 

In  the  two  years  since  that  time,  the 
Southern  Flank  seems  to  have  suffered  a 
severe  weakening.  However,  the  decline  Is 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  has  always  been 
weak,  when  viewed  as  an  entity.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hostility  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key has  always  been  there.  Some  years  it 
has  merely  simmered;  occasionally,  as  In 
Cyprus,  It  has  boiled  over.  But  It  has  always 
been  present. 

The  curious  facade  of  NATO  headquarters 
In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Is  really  a 
recognition  of  this  fact.  And  until  this  last 
and  most  severe  of  the  Greek-Ttirklsh  fallings 
out,  the  facade  served  the  purpose,  as  good 
facades  do,  of  hiding  the  basic  truth  that  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks  were  most  uneasy 
allies.  These  headquarters,  all  xinder  the 
American  admiral  serving  as  CINCSOUTH  in 
Naples,  who  is  in  turn  imder  the  American 
general  serving  as  SACEUR,  were  created 
with  the  United  States  dominant  and  taking 
account  of  some  irreconcilable.  If  Illogical, 
Turkish  and  Greek  national  positions.  The 
naval  boundary  question,  for  example,  Is  all 
tied  up  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  eilmost 
countles.3  islands  in  the  Aegean  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  it  can  ever  be  settled.  If,  and 
when,  Greece  comes  back  into  the  NATO 
military  structure — it  is  a  good  bet  that  she 
will  in  time — and  Greece  and  Tiirkey  agree 
to  reconstrtict  the  Allied  military  facade  in 
that  area,  the  naval  boundary  dispute  will 
surely  remain.  If  NATO  Is^ts  another  twenty- 
six  years,  or  a  hundred  more  years,  the  bound- 
aries will  remain  unresolved,  and  any  sensible 
NATO  naval  command  and  control  apparatus 
In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  will  have  to  re- 
main a  contingency  plan. 

Not  that  this,  In  Itself,  Is  a  major  obstacle 
to  NATO  strategy  in  the  Mediterranean:  It  is, 
however,  illustrative  of  the  vexing  problem 
of  Allied  disimlty,  and  of  the  difficulty  In 
getting  the  good  of  the  Alliance  placed  ahead 
of  national,  and  parochial,  positions. 

The  real  problem  that  the  Cyprus  affair 
has  caused  to  NATO  is  the  possible  disaffec- 
tion of  Turkey.  For  Turkey  is  the  key  to 
NATO's  posture  In  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. What  Is  more,  Turkey  has  something 
to  say  about  that  essential,  to  Russia,  body 
of  water  known  as  the  Black  Sea.  Only  Tur- 
key keeps  the  Black  Sea  from  being  a  Rus- 
sian lake.  Only  Turkey  can  provide  the  bases 
for  air  and  naval  surveillance  of  the  Black 
Sea.  .\nd,  of  course,  there  Is  the  Bosporus, 
the  Turkish  controlled  gateway  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Any  tourist 


can  take  his  ease  at  the  Istanbul  Hilton  and 
see,  almost  any  day,  Russian  warships  passing 
through  these  narrow  waters. 

THE  GROWING  SOVIET  NAVAL  THREAT 

.  For  some  years  now  the  Russian  naval 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
growing  at  an  ominous  rate.  The  steadily 
Increasing  flow  of  Russian  warships  through 
the  Bosporus  has  been  a  central  theme  In 
NATO's  annxial  military  appreciation.  Where- 
as ten  years  ago  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet  was 
clearly  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Mediterr 
ranean,  it  is  now  openly  challenged.  In  visi- 
bility at  least,  by  the  Russians:  all  very 
alarming  if  one  believes  naval  surface 
strength  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  con- 
trol of  that  landlocked  sea.  Recent  history 
snggests  It  Is  not. 

As  World  War  II  loomed  on  the  horizon, 
and  then  became  a  fact  with  Hitler's  inva- 
sion of  Poland,  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  the- 
ater of  war,  b^Eui  to  come  into  focus.  Mus- 
solini with  his  tendency  for  Latin  hyperbole, 
had  for  some  time  proclaimed  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  Mare  Nostrum.  The  basis  for  his 
claim,  aside  from  bombast,  was  his  fleet  of 
submarines,  and  his  Air  Force.  The  British 
and  the  French,  viewed  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  lifeline  through  Suez  to  the  Middle 
East  and  East. 

As  things  developed,  the  Mediterranean 
proved  to  be  neither  Italy's  Afare  Nostrum 
nor  anyone's  lifeline.  It  became,  Instead,  gen- 
erally an  untenable  place  for  large  surface 
ships  of  any  kind.  The  War  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean developed  around  the  battle  for  land 
holdings  along  Its  shore.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  land-based  air,  along  vrith  sub- 
marine bases,  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  movement  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  same  situation  holds  today,  and  prob- 
ably even  more  clearly.  Submarines  are  more 
deadly,  more  difficult  to  detect  in  the  frus- 
trating antisubmarine  warfare  conditions  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  modern  airplanes 
make  a  Joke  of  Mediterranean  distances.  The 
Soviets  evidently  understand  the  need  for 
land-based  air  in  their  move  toward  becom- 
ing a  Mediterranean  power,  as  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Kosygln's  visit  to  Libya  last  May.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  reports,  he  was  there 
to  barter  Soviet  Arms  for  bases.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  need  for  land  air  bases  around  the 
Mediterranean  basin  does  not  seem  so  clear 
either  to  NATO  or  to  some  of  our  own  poli- 
ticians. 

No  NATO  politician,  evSn  one  from  Scan- 
dinavia where  the  problems  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  generally  listened  to  with  a  glazed 
eye,  has  any  trouble  working  up  some  alarm 
over  the  growing  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet, 
for  the  specter  of  Russia  as  a  Mediterranean 
power  is  a  disquieting  one  to  any  Western 
European.  The  recent  European  Sectirlty 
Conference,  In  certifying  Russia's  present 
zone  of  influence,  served  also  as  a  reminder 
of  how  that  2x>ne  came  about.  The  rising 
political  unrest  in  Italy,  the  uncertainty 
about  Yugoslavia  after  Tito,  the  Greek -Turt:- 
ish  impasse,  all  make  the  growing  Soviet 
naval  presence  increasingly  unsettling  to 
NATO  Europe,  and  thus  makes  the  visible 
presence  of  the  U.S.  In  the  Mediterranean 
an  essential  reassurance  to  the  Allies  of 
American  commitment.  Any  draw-down  in 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  however 
small,  is  a  matter  for  NATO  concern  at  the 
highest  level. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LAND-BASED  AIR 

There  Is  no  similar  concern  in  NATO  circles 
over  the  need  for  land -based  United  States 
Air  Forces  In  the  Mediterranean.  Unhappily, 
land-based  air  power  has  little  diplomatic 
visibility,  a  highly  prized  commodity  In 
political  circles. 

If,  t<ir  example,  the  United  States  should 
lose  Its  Spanish  air  bases,  there  would.  In 
all  probability,  be  no  NATO  reaction.  And 
yet  scarcely  anything  could  be  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  these  Spanish  bases  to  any  con- 
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fltct  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  tankers  to 
provide  alr-refuellng,  aircraft  based  in  Spain 
could  operate  anywhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, although,  admittedly,  the  stret^ 
from  Spain  to  the  Midle  East  Is  a  little  long. 

THE  SOTJTHERK  FLANK  NATIONS 

Spain,  then.  Is  of  great  Importance  to 
NATO.  But  NATO,  while  aware  of  this,  pre- 
fers— insists — ^that  the  Danish  link  to  NATO 
be  simply  a  bilateral  Ue  with  the  United 
States.  For  some  years  we  have  been  making 
soundings  in  Brussels  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping some  formal  Spanish  ties  to  NATO. 
These  could  take  various  forms  and  could 
have  low  visibility:  air  and  naval  exercises 
for  example,  passing  of  air  defense  informa- 
tion, the  sharing  of  doctrine.  Thiia  far  these 
overtures  have  gotten  nowhere,  and  they  are 
tinllkely  to  have  any  success  so  long  as  the 
present  European  political  climate  persists. 
It  Is  too  bad,  because  Spain  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  political  change,  and  some  sort  of 
Spanish-NATO  relationship  before  that 
change  might  be  immensely  useful  and  eta- 
bllizlng.  However,  as  matters  now  stand, 
Spain  makes  its  considerable  contribution 
to  European  security  simply  throxigh  its 
arrangements  with  the  United  States.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  a  poor  commentary  on 
NATO's  real  interest  in  a  viable  Mediter- 
ranean strategy.  And  while  it  sometimes  gets 
lost  In  the  ShixfBe,  this  strategy  has,  as  its 
ultimate  objective,  the  denial  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  Soviet  zone  of  influence. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  this  Southern  Flank 
of  NATO.  The  coimtries  Involved  formally  in 
It,  aside  from  the  United  States,  are  Greece, 
Turkey,  Italy  and  Portugal.  France,  a  most 
Important  element  In  the  allied  determina- 
tion to  deny  the  Soviets  a  free  hand  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is,  of  course,  its  visual  am- 
bivalent self,  making  no  commitments  but 
showing  great  interest  in  all  allied  endeavors. 
Prance  shares  actively  in  the  Mediterranean 
surveillance  program,  and  less  publicly,  but 
nonetheless  actively.  In  various  allied  exer- 
cises. Italy,  the  host  nation  for  the  principal 
NATO  headquarters  in  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  militarily,  as  in  so  many  other  ways, 
adrift  In  recent  years.  There  Is  no  question  of 
Italy's  loyalty  to  the  Alliance,  nor  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  individual  capability  of  its  flrst 
line  units,  but  there  has  been  a  slow  and  in- 
sidious decay  in  the  military  structure  ac- 
companying that  in  the  political  system. 
Long  years  of  powerless  governments,  and  an 
ever  more  entrenched  and  powerful  civil  bu- 
reaucracy have  left  the  military  with  no  op- 
tion save  that  of  becoming  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy  itself. 

Across  the  Adriatic  from  Italy,  sharing  a 
common  border  with  Greece,  lies  Yugoslavia. 
With  each  passing  year,  and  "Hto  birthday, 
the  futiu«  of  that  country  becomes  a  more 
lively  topic  of  speculation.  Its  future  is 
closely  tied  with  that  of  Italy  In  the  iwUtlcal 
military  sense.  If  Italy  were  stronger  and 
more  clearly  politically  oriented.  It  might  well 
Influence  Yugoslavia's  future  course.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  this  is  unlikely.  Italy, 
and  NATO,  will  simply  have  to  hope  that  the 
U.S.  presence  In  the  Mediterranean  is  suffi- 
cient to  offset  that  of  Russia,  and  that  Yugo- 
slavia will  be  able  to  continue  its  lonesome 
and,  to  NATO,  very  useful  Independent  way. 
There  Is  little  to  be  said  about  Portugal,  in 
Its  present  state  of  convulsion.  In  relation  to 
NATO's  Southern  strategy.  Portugal  has  al- 
ways had  preoccupations  that  left  little  time, 
or  effort,  for  NATO:  the  African  colonial  war, 
and  then  the  political  upheaval  of  the  past 
few  years.  The  very  fact  of  NATO  member- 
ship has  had,  nonetheless,  some  moderating 
Influence  thus  far  In  Portugal's  lurch  toward 
the  left.  And  the  Lages  Air  Base,  In  the 
Azores,  remains  lmp)ortant  to  U.S.,  and  hence 
NATO,  aims  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  United  mngdom  is  stiU  a  Mediter- 
ranean power  of  sorts  with  a  base  at  Gibral- 
tar, whose  very  existence  Is  the  cause  of  the 
frosty  relations  between  Britain  and  Spain 


and  a  contributor  to  the  impa-sae  between  the 
VS.  and  its  allies  on  Spain's  role  In  NATO. 
Yet,  In  pure  military  terms,  Gibraltar  cannot 
run  even  a  dose  second  In  Importance  to  ouz 
Spanish  base  at  Rota. 

The  matter  of  Greece  is  a  vexing  one,  at 
the  moment,  to  the  Alliance.  The  Cyprus  de- 
bacle brought  with  It  the  end  of  the  military 
regime.  However,  that  was  not  suffldent 
balm  to  the  fierce  Greek  pride  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Turkish  walk -over  In  Cyprus; 
hence  the  Greek  withdrawal  from  the  NATO 
Integrated  command  Btructure.  although  not 
from  NATO  ItseU.  So  long  as  Greece  patterns 
Itself  after  France  In  NATO  matters  there 
cannot  be  even  a  semblance  of  NATO  coor- 
dination in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  Greece  has 
left  all  the  bits  and  pieces  in  place  for  a 
return  to  fuU  membership,  but  they  have 
not  yet  made  any  overt  move  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  real  worry  in  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean Is  Turkey,  now  once  again  clearly  in 
the  open  as  Greece's  enemy.  Ataturk  founded 
modern  Turkey  on.  among  other  things,  a 
strong  mistrust  of  foreigners  and  a  hatred  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  a  singular  people,  the 
Turks:  Moslem  but  not  Arab,  Europeans  to 
a  degree,  Asians  for  the  most  part.  And  the 
mistrust  of  foreigners  has  always  been  in 
the  back  of  Turkish  minds. 

The  Congressional  cut-off  of  Turkish  mili- 
tary aid  has  set  in  motion  some  irreversible 
currents.  Whatever  eventually  comes  of  the 
matter  of  Turkish  aid.  things  wlU  never  be 
the  same  again  for  NATO,  and  eepeciaUy 
NATO's  agent  in  Turkey,  the  United  States. 
We  can  simply  hope  for  the  best  possible 
salvage  from  this  Congressional  wrecking 
Job. 

That  then,  is  NATO's  Southern  Flank.  It 
is,  at  best,  a  pretty  shaky  consortium,  held 
together — to  the  extent  that  it  is  together — 
by  the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

NATO's  MEDITERRANEAN  blSUCIURB 

NATO  Command  and  Control  structure  in 
the  Mediterranean  Is,  at  flrst  glance,  compU- 
cated  and  ponderous  beyond  any  reason.  It 
would.  In  fact,  be  a  sorry  apparatus  to  flght 
a  war  with.  That,  however,  is  not  its  ptir- 
pose,  for  the  Southern  Conmiand  of  NATO 
Is  primarily  concerned  with  the  t»sk  of  pre- 
senting an  unlikely  group  of  allies  In  a  com- 
mon front  against  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies — and  debtors — in  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  The  only  way  any  semblance  of  unl- 
fled  command  can  be  obtained  Is  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Is  why 
the  US.  holds  the  key  positions.  Or,  rather, 
that  Is  one  reason.  There  are  others,  and 
they  are  Important,  If  parochial. 

However,  NATO  reaUy  exists  In  normal 
times  only  In  the  form  of  headquarters  and 
bureaucratic  superstructure.  The  forces  re- 
main under  national  control  until  a  crisis 
sets  m  motion  the  elaborate  NATO  Alert  Sys- 
tem, and  It  is  not  until  matters  are  very  grave 
Indeed  that  national  forces  are  In  fact  turned 
over  to  the  International  command  of  NATO. 
In  all  the  years  of  NATO,  and  through  a 
number  of  crises,  it  has  never  happened. 

NATO  necessarily  views  the  area  In  terms 
of  its  clients,  or  members.  Where  the  Inter- 
ests of  these  clients  differ,  or  clash,  NATO 
has  had  to  sidestep  smartly  and  proceed.  In 
the  best  diplomatic  tradition,  with  the  art 
of  the  possible.  This  need  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  unanlmoijs  consent  makes  the  Job 
of  putting  up  a  good  allied  front  In  the 
Mediterranean  a  very  difficult  proposition.  It 
is,  for  example,  nearly  impossible  to  organize 
a  NATO  naval  squadron  for  a  few  days  of 
exercising  and  get  agreement  on  what  ports 
it  can  visit. 

And  so  it  is  necessary,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  U.S.  to  go  Its  own  way  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  necessary  in  the  last  Mideast 
war  when  the  Soviets  appeared  on  the  verge 
of  entering  the  war  directly,  to  declare  a  UJ3. 


Increased  alert.  The  mere  declamtion  of  this 
alert  caused  some  panic  In  NATO  circles,  but 
there  was  no  other  way  to  counter  the  Soviet 
move.  The  Arab -Israeli  War  was  a  VS.  con- 
cern. NATO,  living  in  terror  of  another  oil 
embargo,  was  clearly  not  going  to  act. 

Still,  In  a  curious  way,  this  inefficient  and 
awkward  Southern  Command  of  NATO  is  of 
Immense  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
area  and  to  the  continuing  confrontation 
with  Soviet  ambitions.  Were  It  not  for  this 
NATO  Southern  Command,  the  game  In  the 
Mediterranean  would  devolve  simply  Into  one 
between  the  two  Great  Powers.  In  the  long 
run  the  U.8.  would  become  the  outsider. 

So  NATO  must  continue  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  Southern  Flank,  however  much  in  dis- 
array it  may  be  at  the  moment.  And  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean 
Is  not  the  place  for  American  naval  power 
In  wartime,  the  Sixth  Fleet  remains  a  moet 
essential  display  of  American  power  and  In- 
tentions In  the  never-ending  peacetime  pow- 
er struggle  with  Russia.  As  Vice  Admiral  Le- 
Bourgeols  has  suggested,  some  flexibility  In 
this  naval  commitment  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  desirable  for  a  number  of  reaaons, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  idea  to  sell  to  our  aUles. 
NATO  seems  wedded  to  the  Idea  that  what 
you  see  Is  what  you  get. 

And  Just  In  case  port  visits  and  other  naval 
projections  of  US.  power  are  not  wholly  con- 
vincing to  our  Russian  rivals,  we  need  some 
land-based  air  along  the  Mediterranean.  It  Is 
essential  to  a  viable  strategy  in  that  area, 
and  since  it  has  a  clear  message  to  the  Rus- 
sians, It  serves  that  fashionable  cause,  de- 
tente, very  neatly  as  well. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  today  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  delivered 
an  Important  statement  on  U.S.  poUey 
toward  southern  Africa.  The  occasion  for 
his  remarks  was  a  luncheon  hosted  in 
Lusaka  by  Zamblan  Presidoit  Kenneth 
Kaunda. 

Tlie  Secretary  spelled  out  a  policy 
which  offers  the  chance  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  serious  and  potentially 
explosive  political  problems  of  southern 
Africa.  It  is  a  policy  which  demands  the 
bipartisan  support  of  both  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  continue  the  path  to- 
ward a  violent  and  bloody  race  war  in 
southern  Africa. 

Itie  Secretary  of  State  essentially  ad- 
dressed four  major  problem  areas  in 
southern  Africa:  Plist,  Rhodesia;  sec- 
ond, Namibia;  third,  apartheid  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa;  and  fourth, 
economic  develoixnent  in  that  region  of 
the  continent. 

The  Secretary  spelled  out  in  unequivo- 
cal terms  that — 

Our  prt^xx^sls  are  not  a  program  made  in 
America  to  oe  passively  accepted  by  Africans. 
They  are  an  expression  of  common  aspira- 
tions and  an  agenda  of  cooperation.  Under- 
lying It  Is  our  fundamental  conviction  that 
Africa's  destiny  mvist  remain  In  African 
hands. .  .  . 

Secretary  Kissinger's  policy  statement 
was  far  reaching  as  it  had  to  be  in  ad- 
dressing what  are  essentlaUy  interrelated 
elements  in  the  southern  Africa  issue. 
Events  in  Rhodesia  provide  the  best  ex- 
ample of  how  misguided  policy  can  be 
detrimental  to  our  interests  in  the  long 
term. 

In  an  effort  to  pressure  the  illegal 
white  government  of  Rhodesia  to  negoti- 
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ate  with  a  black  ma,  orlty  who  comprise 
nearly  97  percent  oj  the  population  of 
that  country,  in  1968  JQnlted  Nations  eco- 
nomic sanctions  wer4  imposed,  with  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  1972,  the  U.S.  cingress.  under  pres- 
sure from  multinational  corporations, 
voted  to  imilaterallyj  violate  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodeila.  For  the  past  4 
years  the  United  S^tes  has  been  the 
only  nation  in  the  wqrld  to  first  agree  to 
Implementation  of 
Rhodesia  and  then 
unilaterally  violate 
act  on  the  part  of 
satisfy  narrow-  and 
interests  of  a  hand! 
tions,  has  been  a  co: 
the  Ian  Smith  rei 
tiate  a  meaningful  t 
Ity  rule  in  Rhodesl 
States  been  firm  in 
U.N.  sanctions,  a  negotiated  settlement 
most  probably  could  Thave  been  accom- 
plished by  now.  Yet,  We  face  the  prospects 
for  a  violent  resolutipn  of  the  problem 
More  importantly, 
support  to  the  Sml 
action,  the  burden  o 
Cuban  involvement 
tion  of  the  Rhodesiari  question  must  rest 
squarely  on  the  U.S.  (pongress 

As  the  Secretary  n 
whatever  possibility 
ful  settlement  in  Rh< 
upon  the  Congress  r 
action  which  led  to 
tions.  This  should  be 
Congress  is  truly  conaemed  with  a  peace- 
ful transition  to  majc  rity  nile  in  Rhode- 
sia or  if  the  Congress  is  truly  concerned 
with  minimizing  Soviet  or  Cuban  Influ- 
ence in  Southern  Af  rl  ca.  If  the  U.S.  Con- 
gresa  is  not  commit  ed  to  these  goals, 
then  it  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences. 

The  Rhodesian  situation  is  an  example 
of  an  "ostrich  in  the  sand"  approach  to 
Southern  Africa.  Th(  problems  will  not 
go  away.  The  potent  al  for  conflict  will 
only  be  enhanced  by  fhe  passage  of  time. 
This  is  the  reason  it  1$  so  Imperative  that 
this  administration's ,  Initiative  be  given 
the  strongest  bipa 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous 
of    Secretary    BLiss 
printed  in  the  Recor 

There  being  no  obj 
ordered  to  be  prin 
follows: 


sanctions  against 
turn  aroimd  and 
nctions.  This  one 
e  U.S.  Congress,  to 
ort-term  economic 
1  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tributlng  factor  in 
's  refusal  to  nego- 
ansition  to  major- 
Had  the  United 
its  support  of  the 


ving  given  moral 

regime  through  its 

possible  Soviet  or 

a  violent  resolu- 


^ted  in  his  remarks, 
emains  for  a  peace- 
lesla  is  contingent 
fersing  its  original 
Jlatlon  of  the  sane- 
simple  task  if  the 


^an  support  within 

sent  that  the  text 
er's    remarks    be 

3tion,  the  text  was 
in  the  Record,  as 


Secbetast  Kissinger's  Remarks 


INTRODt 


ION 


President  Ford  has  ^ent  me  here  witb 
message  of  commltmeiif  and  cooperation. 

I  have  come  to  Afrlci  because  In  so  many 
ways,  the  challenges  of j  Africa  are  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  modern  eva.  Morally  and  polit- 
ically, the  drama  of  national  independence 
in  Africa  over  the  last  feneration  has  trans- 
formed international  affairs.  More  than  any 
other  region  of  the  woild,  Africa  symbolizes 
that  the  previous  era 
colonial  era — is  a  thing 
tasks  you  face — in  natl^n-buUdlng,  in  keep 
ing  the  peace  and  integi  ity  of  this  continent, 
in  economic  developm  ent, 
equitable  role  in  world  ( ounclls,  in  achieving 
racial  Justice — these  ref  eet  the  challenges  of 
building  a  humane  a4d  progressive  world 
order. 


I  have  come  to  Africa  with  an  open  mind 
and  an  open  heart  to  demonstrate  my  coun- 
try's desire  to  work  with  you  on  these  great 
tasks.  My  Journey  is  intended  to  give  fresh 
Impetus  to  our  cooperation  and  to  usher  in 
a  new  era  in  American  i>olicy. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  process  of  decolonization.  The 
American  people  welcomed  the  new  nations 
into  the  world  community  and  for  tvro  dec- 
ades have  given  aid  and  encouragement  to 
economic  and  social  progress  in  Africa.  And 
America's  responslbUitles  as  a  global  power 
give  us  a  strong  interest  today  tn  the  inde- 
pendence, peace  and  well-being  of  this  vast 
continent  comprising  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
land  surfEM^.  For  without  peace,  racial  Jus- 
tice and  growing  prosperity  In  Africa,  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  Just  International  order. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  a  debate 
about  whether  in  the  past  America  has 
neglected  Africa  or  been  insuflaclently  com- 
mitted to  African  goals.  The  United  States 
has  many  responsibilities  in  the  world.  Olven 
the  burden  it  has  carried  in  the  postwar 
period,  It  could  not  do  everything  simul- 
taneously. African  nations  too  have  their 
own  priorities  and  concerns,  which  have  not 
always  accorded  with  our  own.  No  good  can 
come  of  mutual  recrimination.  Our  differing 
perspectives  converge  in  a  common  purpose 
to  build  a  secure  and  Just  future  for  Africa. 
In  active  collaboration  there  Is  much  we  can 
do;  in  contention  or  apart  we  will  miss  great 
opportunities.  President  Ford,  the  American 
Government  and  people  are  prepared  to  wcwk 
with  you  with  energy  and  goodwill  if  met  In 
the  same  spirit. 

So  It  is  time  to  put  aside  slogans  and  to 
seek  practical  solutions.  It  Is  time  to  find 
our  common  ground  and  act  boldly  for  com- 
mon ends. 

Africa  is  a  continent  of  hope — a  modem 
frontier.  The  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  a  country  of  the  frontier,  built 
by  men  and  women  of  hope.  The  American 
people  know  from  their  history  the  meaning 
of  the  struggle  for  independence,  for  racial 
equality,  for  economic  progress,  for  human 
dignity. 

I  am  not  here  to  give  American  prescrip- 
tions for  Africa's  problems.  Your  program 
must  be  African.  The  basic  decisions  and 
goals  must  be  African.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  help. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  set  African  against 
African,  either  among  your  governments  or 
among  factions  of  liberation  movements. 
African  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  your 
destiny  caimot  be  fulfilled  except  by  a  united 
Africa.  America  supports  African  unity.  We 
urge  all  other  countries  to  do  the  same. 

Here  in  Africa  the  range  of  mankind's 
challenges  and  potential  can  be  seen  in  all 
Its  complexity  and  enormous  promise.  The 
massive  power  and  grandeur  of  nature  is 
before  us  in  all  its  aspects — as  the  harsh 
master  and  as  a  bountiful  servant  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  can  feel  the  rich  and  living 
culttires  which  have  changed  and  invigorated 
art,  music  and  thought  around  the  world. 
And  here,  on  this  continent,  we  are  tested, 
all  of  us,  to  see  whether  our  future  will  be 
determined  for  us  or  by  us,  whether  hu- 
manity will  be  the  victim  of  the  architect 
of  its  destiny. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    SOUTHERN    AFRICA 

Of  all  the  challenges  before  us,  of  all  the 
purposes  we  have  In  common,  racial  Justice 
is  one  of  the  most  basic.  This  Is  a  dominent 
Issue  of  otir  age,  within  nations  and  among 
nations.  We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  the  goal  of  racial  Justice  is  both  com- 
pelling and  achievable.  Our  support  for  this 
principle  in  southern  Africa  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  an  imperative 
of  our  own  moral  heritage. 

The  people  of  Zambia  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  realizing  this 


goal.  By  geography  and  economic  necessity, 
Zambia  is  affected  directly  and  grievously  by 
strife  in  southern  Africa.  PoUtlcal  stability  In 
this  region  means  more  to  Zambia  than  to 
many  others.  Yet  Zambia  has  chosen  to  stand 
by  her  principles  by  closing  her  border  with 
Rhodesia  and  end\u-lng  the  economic  conse- 
quences. This  is  a  testimony  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  this  country  and  to 
the  statesmanship  of  its  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Kaunda. 

And  it  was  in  this  city  seven  years  ago 
that  leaders  of  east  and  central  African  states 
proclaimed  their  manifesto  on  southern 
Africa. 

One  is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  L\isaka  Manifesto.  I'wo 
hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to 
secxu-e  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

And  seven  years  ago,  the  leaders  of  east 
and  central  Africa  declared  here  tn  Lvisaka 
that: 

"By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  our  acceptance 
of  the  belief  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  have 
equal  rights  to  human  dignity  and  respect, 
regardless  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  sex.  We 
believe  that  all  men  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  participate,  as  equal  members  of  so- 
ciety, in  their  own  government." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  the  principles 
of  its  own  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
follows  that  we  also  adhere  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Lusaka  Manifesto. 

Therefore,  here  in  Lxisaka,  I  reaffirm  the 
unequivocal  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  human  rights,  as  expressed  in  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  support  self-determination,  ma- 
jority rule,  equal  rights  and  human  dignity 
for  all  peoples  in  southern  Africa — In  the 
name  of  moral  principle,  international  law 
and  world  peace. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
more  fully  American  policy  on  some  of  the 
immediate  Issues  we  face — In  Rhodesia, 
Namibia  and  South  Africa — and  then  to 
sketch  our  vision  of  southern  Africa's  hope- 
ful future. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION  ON  RHODE8U 

The  United  States  position  on  Rhodesia  is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  As  President  Ford 
has  said,  "The  United  States  is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  to  it  that  the  majority  be- 
comes the  ruling  power  in  Rhodesia."  We  do 
not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  minority  regime. 
The  United  States  voted  for,  and  Is  commit- 
ted to,  the  UN  Security  CouncU  resolutions 
of  1966  and  1968  that  Imposed  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  the  illegal  Rho- 
desian regime.  Earlier  this  year  we  co-spon- 
sored a  Seciirlty  Council  resolution,  which 
was  passed  unanimously,  expanding  manda- 
tory sanctions.  And  In  March  of  this  year, 
we  Joined  with  others  to  commend  Mozam- 
bique for  its  decision  to  enforce  these  sanc- 
tions even  at  great  economic  cost  to  itself. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  who  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  make  clear  to  the 
Rhodesian  minority  that  the  world  commu- 
nity is  united  in  its  Insistence  on  rapid 
change.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  in 
Rhodesia  who  believe  in  peace  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  avert  a  great  tragedy. 

United  States  policy  for  a  Just  and  dur- 
able Rhodesian  solution  will  therefore  rest 
on  ten  elements : 

First,  the  United  States  declares  Its  sup- 
port in  the  strongest  terms  for  the  proposals 
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made  by  British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
on  March  22  of  this  year:  that  independ- 
ence must  be  preceded  by  majority  rule 
which,  in  turn,  must  be  achieved  no  later 
than  two  years  foUowing  the  expeditious 
conclusion  of  negotiations.  We  consider 
these  proposals  a  basis  for  a  settlement  fair 
to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  We  urge  that 
they  be  accepted. 

Second,  the  Salisbury  regime  must  under- 
stand that  it  cannot  expect  United  States 
support  either  in  diplomacy  or  in  material 
help  at  any  stage  in  its  conflict  with  African 
states  or  African  liberation  movements.  On 
the  contrary,  it  wUl  face  our  unrelenting  op- 
position until  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
achieved. 

Third,  the  United  States  wiU  take  steps  to 
fulfill  completely  its  obligation  under  inter- 
national law  to  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  will  urge  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Rhodesian  chrome 
imports  to  the  United  States,  an  act  Incon- 
sistent vtrith  United  Nations  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  effort,  we  will  approach 
other  industrial  nations  to  ensure  the  strict- 
est and  broadest  International  compliance 
with  sanctions. 

Fourth,  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  mis- 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  in  Rhodesia,  the  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  consultations  in  black 
Africa,  will  communicate  clearly  and  directly 
to  the  Salisbury  regime  o\ir  view  of  the 
urgency  of  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
leading  to  majority  rule. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  Government  will 
carry  out  its  responsibility  to  inform  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  we  have  no  official  repre- 
sentation in  Rhodesia  nor  any  means  of 
providing  them  with  assistance  or  protection. 
American  travellers  will  be  advised  against 
entering  Rhodesia;  American  residents  there 
will  be  urged  to  leave. 

Sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  Zambia  a  few  years 
ago,  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordsuice 
with  the  recent  UN  Security  Connctl  resolu- 
tion— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  closing 
of  its  borders  with  Rhodesia  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions has  imposed  upon  it  a  great  additional 
economic  hardship.  In  accordance  with  this 
UN  resolution,  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
provide  $12.5  million  of  assistance. 

Seventh,  the  United  States — together  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations — ^Is 
ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship 
for  any  countries  neighboring  Rhodesia 
which  decide  to  enforce  sanctions  by  clos- 
ing their  frontiers. 

Eighth,  htimanltarlan  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  fled  in  distress  from  Rhodesia  into 
neighboring  countries.  The  United  States 
will  consider  sympathetically  requests  for 
assistance  for  these  refugees  by  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  or  other  appro- 
priate  International   organizations. 

Ninth,  the  world  community  should  give 
its  support  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as 
they  make  the  peaceful  transition  to  major- 
ity rule  and  independence,  and  should  aid 
a  newly  independent  Zimbabwe.  To  this  end, 
we  are  ready  to  Join  with  other  interested 
nations  in  a  program  of  economic,  technical, 
and  educational  assistance,  to  enable  an  in- 
dependent Zimbabwe  to  achieve  the  progress 
and  the  place  In  the  community  of  nations 
to  which  Its  resources  and  the  talents  of 
all  Its  people  entitle  It. 

Finally,  we  state  our  conviction  that 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  should  have  a  se- 
cure future  and  civil  rights  in  a  Zimbabwe 
that  has  achieved  racial  justice.  A  constitu- 
tional structure  should  protect  minority 
rights  together  with  establishing  majority 
rule.  We  are  prepared  to  devote  some  of 
our  assistance  programs  to  this  objective. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we  shall 
consult  closely  with  the  Presidents  of  Bots- 
wana, Mozambique.  Tanzania  and  Zambia. 
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We  believe  these  are  Important  measures. 
We  are  open-minded  with  respect  to  addi- 
tional actions  that  can  help  speed  a  resolu- 
tion. The  United  States  will  consult  closely 
with  African  leaders,  especially  the  four 
Presidents,  and  with  other  friends  on  the 
Rhodesian  problem.  For  the  central  fact 
that  I  have  come  here  to  stress  is  this:  the 
United  States  is  wholly  committed  to  help 
bring  aboi'.t  a  rapid.  Just  and  African  solu- 
tion to  the  Issue  of  Rhodesia. 

NAMIBIA 

Rhodesia  Is  the  most  urgent  but  by  no 
means  the  only  critical  problem  in  southern 
Africa.  The  status  of  Namibia  has  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  the  world 
community  and  South  Africa  for  over  three 
decades. 

Ta.9  territory  of  South- West  Africa  turned 
into  a  source  of  serious  international  dis- 
cord following  World  War  II.  When  the 
United  Nations  refused  to  accede  to  South 
Africa's  proposal  for  annexation  of  the  ter- 
ritory. South  Africa  declined  to  enter  Into 
a  trusteeship  agreement,  and  since  then  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  United  Nations  as 
the  legal  sovereign.  In  1966,  the  General  As- 
sembly terminated  South  Africa's  mandate 
over  the  territory.  In  1971,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  concluded  that  South 
Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia  was  illegal 
and  that  it  should  withdraw. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  1966  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  We  were  the  only 
major  power  to  argue  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  that  South  African  occupation 
was  illegal.  And  in  January  1976  the  United 
States  voted  In  favor  of  the  UN  resolution 
condemning  the  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
calling  for  South  Africa  to  take  specific  steps 
toward  Namibia's  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  South  African 
Government's  evident  decision  to  move  Nam- 
ibia toward  independence.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  solution  can  be  found  which  will  em- 
body equal  rights  for  the  entire  population 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  Interests 
of  all  who  live  and  work  there.  But  we  are 
concerned  that  South  Africa  has  fsdled  to 
announce  a  defljiite  timetable  for  the 
achievement  of  self-determination,  that  all 
the  people  and  all  political  groupings  of 
Namibia  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  determining  the  form  of  government  they 
shall  one  day  have,  and  that  South  Africa 
continues  to  deny  the  United  Nations  its 
proper  role  In  establlahlng  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

Therefore  the  United  States  position  Is  as 
follows: 

We  reiterate  our  call  upon  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  permit  all  the  people  and 
groups  of  Namibia  to  express  their  views 
freely,  under  UN  supervision,  on  the  political 
futtu'e  and  constitutional  structure  of  their 
country. 

We  urge  the  South  African  Government 
to  announce  a  definite  timetable  acceptable 
to  the  world  community  for  the  achievement 
of  self-determination. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  work  vrlth 
the  international  community,  and  especially 
with  African  leaders,  to  determine  what  fur- 
ther steps  would  improve  prospects  for  a 
rapid  and  acceptable  transition  to  Namlbian 
independence.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
need  for  progress  is  urgent,/ 

Once  concrete  movem^t  toward  self-de- 
termination is  underway,  the  United  States 
wUl  ease  Its  restrictions  on  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  Namibia.  We  stand  ready  to  provide 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
Namibia  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
independent  nations  of  the  world. 

80T7TH   AFRICA 

Apartheid  In  South  Africa  remains  an  Is- 
sue of  great  concern  to  those  committed  to 
racial  Justice  and  human  dignity. 

No  country,  no  people  can  claim  perfection 


in  the  realm  of  human  rights.  We  In  Amerloa 
are  aware  of  our  own  imperfections.  But  be- 
cause we  are  a  free  society,  our  problems 
and  our  shortcomings  are  fully  aired  and 
made  known  to  the  world.  And  we  have  rea- 
son to  take  pride  In  our  progress  In  the  quest 
for  justice  for  all  In  our  country. 

The  world  community's  concern  with 
South  Africa  Is  not  merely  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  there.  What  is  unique  is 
the  extent  to  which  racial  discrimination  has 
been  Institutionalized,  enhsrlned  In  law  ^-^a 
made  all-pervasive. 

No  one — ^Including  the  leaders  of  black 
Africa^— challenges  the  right  of  white  South 
Africans  to  live  In  their  country.  They  are 
not  colonialists;  historically,  they  are  an 
African  people.  But  white  South  Africans 
must  recognize  as  well  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  InstitutloiiallBad 
separation  of  the  races  must  end.  The  United 
States  appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the 
warning  signals  of  the  past  two  years.  Ttivn 
is  still  time  to  bring  about  a  recondllatioii 
of  South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  that  time — a  limit 
of  far  shorter  duration  than  was  generally 
perceived  even  a  few  years  ago. 

A  peaceftd  end  to  Institutionalized  in- 
equality is  in  the  Interest  of  all  South 
Africans.  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
encourage  and  work  for  peaceful  change. 
Our  policy  toward  South  Africa  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
we  shall  see  a  clear  evolution  toward  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  basic  human  rights 
for  all  South  Africans.  The  United  States  will 
exercise  all  Its  efforts  In  that  direcUon.  We 
urge  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
make  that  premise  a  reality. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  can  show  Its  dedication  to 
Africa — and  its  potential  contribution  to  Af- 
rica— by  using  its  influence  In  Salisbury  to 
promote  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement  for 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia.  This,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  viewed  poslttvely  by  the  community 
of  nations  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  Africa. 

A  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Southern  Africa  has  all  the  prerequisites 
for  an  exciting  future.  Richly  endowed  with 
minerals,  agricultural  and  hydroelectric  po- 
tential, a  favorable  climate,  and,  most  im- 
portant, great  human  resources,  it  needs 
only  to  overcome  the  human  failure  of  racial 
strife  to  achieve  bright  prospects  for  all  its 
peoples. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  speed  the  day  when  this 
vision  becomes  a  reality. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  to  help 
them  achieve  the  economic  progress  which 
will  give  meaning  to  their  political  independ- 
ence and  dignity  to  their  struggle  for  equal- 
ity. 

As  you  know.  Deputy  Secretary  Charles 
Robinson,  an  expert  in  economic  develop- 
ment, is  accompanying  me  on  this  visit.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  an  American  Secretary 
of  State  and  Deputy  Secretary  together  have 
come  on  such  a  mission,  reflecting  the  Im- 
portance we  attach  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  southern  Africa.  Mr.  Robinson  and 
I  are  discussing  development  needs  with 
African  officials  in  the  various  capitals  and 
we  shall  continue  these  consultations  at  the 
UNCTAD  meeting  In  Nairobi  next  week.  After 
my  return  to  Washington,  based  on  what  we 
have  learned,  we  will  urgently  study  a  new 
aid  program  for  this  continent. 

Africa  and  its  friends  face  a  dual  chal- 
lenge— immediate  and  long-term  growth.  In 
the  short  term,  economic  emergencies  can 
arise  from  natural  disasters  or  sharp  swings 
in  global  economic  conditions  over  which  de- 
veloping nations  have  little  control.  These 
economic  shocks  must  be  dealt  with  If  the 
nations  of  the  region  are  to  maintain  their 
hard-won  progress  toward  development.  For 
example,  the  sharp  drop  In  world  copper 
prices  has  had  a  devastating  Impact  mi  the 
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Our  proposals  are  not  a  program  made  in 
America  to  be  passively  accepted  by  Africans. 
They  are  an  expression  of  conamon  aspira- 
tions and  £in  agenda  of  cooperation.  Under- 
lying it  is  our  fundamental  conviction  that 
Africa's  destiny  must  remain  in  African 
hands. 

No  one  who  wishes  this  continent  well  can 
want  to  see  Africans  divided  either  between 
nations  or  between  liberation  movements. 
Africans  cannot  want  outsiders  seeking  to 
impose  solutions,  or  choosing  among  coun- 
tries  or  movements.  The  United  States,  for 
its  part,  does  not  seek  suiy  pro-American 
African  bloc  confronting  a  bloc  supporting 
any  other  owner.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  support 
one  faction  of  a  liberation  movement  against 
another.  But  neither  should  any  other  covm- 
try  pursue  hegemonlal  aspirations  or  bloc 
policies.  An  attempt  by  oneVjU  Inevitably  be 
countered  by  the  other,  l^jje  United  States 
therefore  supports  African  ul^ty  and  integ- 
rity categorically  as  basic  prn^ciples  of  our 
policy. 

There  Is  no  better  guarantee  against  out- 
side pressure  from  any  quarter  than  the  de- 
termination of  African  nations  in  defense 
of  their  own  independence  and  xmity.  You 
did  not  build  African  institutions  to  see  out- 
sider forces  fragment  them  into  competing 
blocs.  The  United  States  supports  Africa's 
genuine  nonalignment  and  unity.  We  are 
ready  for  collaboration  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect.  We  do  so  guided  by  our  convic- 
tions and  our  values.  Your  caiise  Is  too 
compatible  with  our  principles  for  you  to 
need  to  pursue  It  by  tactics  of  confrontation 
with  the  United  States;  our  self-respect  Is 
too  strong  to  let  ourselves  be  pressured  either 
directly  or  by  outside  powers. 

What  Africa  needs  now  from  the  United 
States  Is  not  exuberant  promises  or  emo- 
tional expressions  of  good  will.  What  It  needs 
Is  a  concrete  program  which  I  have  sotight 
to  offer  today.  So  let  us  get  down  to  business. 
Let  us  direct  o\ir  eyes  towards  our  great 
goals — national  Independence,  economic  de- 
velopment, racial  Justice —  goals  that  can  be 
achieved  by  conrmion  action. 

Africa  in  this  decade  is  a  testing  gro\md 
of  the  world's  conscience  and  vision.  That 
blacks  and  whites  live  together  in  harmony 
and  equality  Is  a  moral  imperative  of  our 
time.  Let  us  prove  that  these  goals  can  be 
realized  by  hiunan  choice,  that  Justice  can 
command  by  the  force  of  Its  rlghtness  instead 
of  by  force  of  arms.  

These  are  Ideals  that  bind  aU  the  races  of 
mankind.  They  are  the  mandate  of  decency 
and  progress  and  peace.  _ 

This  drama  will  be  played  out  in  our  own 
lifetime.  Our  chUdren  will  inherit  either  our 
success  or  our  failure.  The  world  watches 
with  hope,  and  we  approach  It  with  confi- 
dence. 

So  let  It  be  said  ttiat  black  people  and 
white  people  working  together  achieved  on 
this  continent — which  has  suffered  so  much 
and  seen  so  much  Injustice — a  new  era  of 
peace,  well-being  and  hiunan  dignity. 


WHO  ARE  OUR  NEIGHBORS? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  concerns  In  America  today  must  be 
our  sense  of  too  many  people  turning 
inward  and  looking  away  from  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  fellow  citizens  and 
their  fellow  man.  Budgets  are  cut  for 
health,  education,  aging,  and  youth  pro- 
grams as  part  of  a  perceived  need  to  in- 
sure some  magical  deficit  figure,  based 
more  on  politics  than  on  economics.  Yet 
the  debate  never  seems  to  reach  the  hu- 
man beings  in  need  of  those  services. 
And  the  injustices  and  poverty  that  con- 
tinue to  be  the  condition  of  millions 


around  the  world  is  rejected  as  not  de- 
serving our  full  concern. 

In  an  eloquent  suldress  in  New  York 
recently,  Justine  Wise  Poller,  retired 
judge  of  the  New  York  State  Family 
Court  and  director  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice Project  for  the  Children's  Defense 
F^md  spoke  not  only  to  her  fellow  Jews 
but  to  all  of  us  of  the  need  for  compas- 
sion and  for  actions  based  on  that  com- 
passion. 

Her  statement,  a  document  that  con- 
tinues the  heritage  of  her  father.  Rabbi 
Stephen  Wise,  a  founder  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion  and  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  reminds  us  of  our 
hiunanity. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, "Who  Are  Our  Neighbors?"  from  the 
Congress  Monthly,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Are  Otjh   Neighbors? 
(By  Justine  Wise  Poller) 

(Note. — Justine  Wise  Poller,  vice-president 
of  American  Jewish  Congress  and  retired 
Judge  of  the  New  York  State  Family  Court.  Is 
now  director  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Project 
for  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  She  deliv- 
ered the  address  below  to  the  Joint  Advilt  In- 
stitute, Jewish  Center  of  Kew  Gardens. 
Queens,  N.Y.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we 
publish  this  striking  address  In  a  month  that 
calls  for  memorializing  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  and  the  celebration  of  Passover. 
Judge  Poller's  observations  should  stimulate 
reflection  on  the  age-old  and  eternal  con- 
cepts of  freedom.  Justice,  charity  and  love  of 
neighbor  and  stranger.) 

It  is  deeply  moving  to  stand  in  a  sanctuary 
dedicated  by  my  beloved  father  many  years 
ago  and  speak  on  a  subject  on  which  as  ever 
his  life  and  his  words  were  one.  In  contrast. 
I  recall  an  Incident  that  occurred  recently. 
While  walking  up  Lexington  Avenue,  a  young 
HMin  approached  me  and  thrust  a  card  into 
my  hand.  In  response  to  a  polite  "thank  you" 
for  what  I  assumed  was  an  advertisement,  he 
urged,  "Read  It,  read  it."  I  asked  what  it  said, 
since  I  did  not  have  my  glasses,  to  which  he 
responded:  "Come  to  Jesus  and  be  saved."  I 
coxmtered  by  asking  what  he  was  doing  about 
It,  to  which  he  replied,  "I'm  preaching  the 
word."  "But,"!  said.  "Jesus  did  more  than 
that.  He  tried  to  help  people.  What  are  you 
doing  to  help  others?"  His  answer  came: 
"Ma'am,  I  was  in  that  bag  two  years  ago.  Now 
I  Just  preach  the  word." 

In  seeking  to  answer  the  question  "Who  Are 
Our  Neighbors?"  I  am  reminded  of  two  poems 
written  by  Robert  Frost  many  years  ago.  One 
was  based  on  the  theme  that  strong  walls 
make  good  neighbors  since  they  prevent 
controversy  or  quarrels.  The  second  poem  was 
based  on  an  opposite  and  sounder  theme.  It 
portrayed  men  who  sought  security  by  build- 
ing walls  about  them  as  concentrating  on 
what  they  walled  In  without  being  aware  of 
what  they  walled  out.  It  Is  surely  true  that 
when  men  become  fearful,  fearful  of  losing 
their  possessions,  fearful  of  stranger.',  fearful 
of  change  In  their  lives,  fearful  of  those  who 
are  different,  that  a  traditional  response  has 
been  to  build  protective  walls.  It  Is  urgent 
that  In  these  times  of  change  we  examine 
what  such  walls  means  both  to  those  who  are 
excluded  and  to  those  who  seek  protection 
behind  them.  Like  the  French  Maglnot  lines, 
walls  often  become  useless  period  pieces  on 
which  people  count  for  illusory  protection  in 
a  changing  world. 

DiiTlng  the  past  two  years  I  have  traveled 
through  this  country  seeking  to  understand 
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the  burdens  and  deprivations  imposed  on 
children  while  we  speak  of  our  society  as  be- 
ing child-centered.  No  barrier  to  protecting  or 
asserting  the  rights  of  children  has  seemed 
more  pervasive  or  Impenetrable  than  the  Ig- 
norance, indifference,  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  consequences  of  Injustice  to  chil- 
dren whom  "decent  people"  do  not  see  or 
know.  In  one  Southern  state,  black  children 
were  thrown  Into  Jails  with  black  adiUts 
charged  with  crimes  and  white  children  were 
thrown  into  JaUs  with  white  adults  charged 
with  crimes,  rather  than  place  black  and 
white  children  together.  Both  black  and 
white  children  had  been  raped,  burned  with 
cigarettes  and  tortured  by  adult  inmates. 
When  the  Childrens  Etefense  Fund  brought 
an  action  to  end  this  practice  and  turned  to 
an  eminent  Southern  psychiatrist  for  aid, 
he  agreed  to  provide  expert  testimony  on  the 
injury  to  the  children.  But  he  also  queried 
how  we  had  discovered  the  conditions  since 
be,  who  lived  In  that  area,  did  not  know  about 
them. 

One  need  not  go  South  to  discover  the  in- 
juries to  children  which  resiilt  from  discrim- 
ination or  Indifference,  too  often  rationalized 
on  the  ground  that  neighbors  did  not  know 
about  them.  Throughout  many  years  on 
the  bench,  I  witnessed  charitable  and  reli- 
gious groups  concerned  primarily  for  the 
care  of  their  own  children  which  excluded 
children  of  different  faiths  or  races.  White 
children  were  removed  from  congregate 
shelters  or  detention  far  more  quickly  than 
non-white  children  for  foster  care.  This 
continued  even  after  segregated  institutions 
were  closed.  Treatment  services  continued  to 
be  more  available  to  white  chUdren.  Dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  nonwhite  chUdren 
were  sent  to  Institutions  that  provided  In- 
ferior treatment  services.  They  disappeared 
for  awhile,  and  little  concern  was  shown  for 
what  happened  to  them  until  they  returned 
to  the  community,  unhelped,  and  again 
struck  out,  stole  or  hurt  someone  In  the 
community. 

"Again,  the  story  of  James  Madison  High 
School  gives  proof  that  being  a  good  neighbor 
demands  far  more  than  a  self-satisfying 
gesture  or  passive  acceptance  of  the  stranger. 
In  the  1960s  It  was  assumed  that  this  school, 
with  Its  good  academic  record,  largely  popu- 
lated by  the  chUdren  of  Jews  who  saw  them- 
selves as  liberals,  would  piovlde  an  Ideal 
testing  ground  for  the  new  theme  of  North- 
ern school  desegregation.  It  took  the  riots 
between  white  and  black  students  in  the 
1970s  to  cause  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying causes.  Neither  school  people  nor  the 
white  community  In  which  the  school  was 
located  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  daily 
hurts  or  the  raw  nerves  of  youth  brought  In 
from  the  ghettoes  who  remained  strangers 
within  the  school  community.  Burdened  by 
proverty,  lack  of  stimulation,  previous  poor 
schooling,  few  could  compete  with  Jewish 
youths  whose  parents  had  provided  them 
with  many  opportunities  and  high  expec- 
tations for  achievements.  Segregation  In 
classes  based  on  educational  achievement  was 
compounded  by  separation  In  clubs,  in  social 
life.  In  all  meaningful  contacts,  even  In 
sports,  and  with  finality,  at  the  doorway 
of  the  school. 

The  youths  or  the  community  never 
learned  the  meaning  of  becoming  neighbors 
to  their  fellow-students.  The  school  might 
have  done  more,  but  it  was  in  no  position  to 
overcome  what  was  not  learned  at  home  or 
practiced  in  the  commimlty.  Behind  the 
failure  to  achieve  a  feeling  of  nelghborliness 
at  the  school  lay  the  dismal  failure  of  the 
larger  community  to  change  the  ghettoes  In 
which  black  children  must  begin  their  lives 
and  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  blind  or 
Indifferent  to  the  need  for  change. 

It  is  not  only  that  we  do  not  see  or  hear 
of  the  needs  of  others.  Out  of  concern  for 
self  and  property,  there  are  repeated  efforts 


to  escape  community  responslbUlty  for  the 
poor,  for  the  disabled,  for  the  post-hospital 
patients — and  even  for  children  and  the  aged. 
Zoning  regulations  and  conununlty  fear  of 
caring  for  those  not  family-related  have  been 
exploited  to  prevent  the  development  of 
needed  community  services.  We  Indulge  In 
pious  approval  of  new  services  as  long  as  they 
are  not  placed  near  us.  Articulate  or  noisy 
minorities  have  been  permitted  to  prevent 
the  development  of  decent  housing,  new  hos' 
pltals,  half-way  houses  for  poor  neighbors 
and  even  foster  homes  for  homeless  children. 

Long  ago  my  father  spoke  to  me  of  min- 
isters who  would  condemn  evil  but  would 
never  address  themselves  to  or  Identify  the 
evU-doers.  Though  only  a  lay  person.  I 
shall  try  to  follow  In  his  footsteps  by  speak- 
ing not  only  of  the  lack  of  nelghborliness  in 
Alabama  or  South  Carolina  but  of  problems 
we  face  together  as  Jews  in  New  York. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  received  a  call 
for  help  from  a  fine  young  Jewish  couple 
in  Queens.  They  hsul  agreed  to  sell  their 
hoxise  to  one  of  the  leading  child  care  agen- 
cies in  this  city  so  that  seven  homeless  chil- 
dren could  live  in  a  homelike  setting  with 
foster  parents.  After  the  Community  Board 
had  been  Informed,  a  hue  and  cry  was  set 
up  to  coerce  the  couple  not  to  sell  their 
hou.se.  The  director  of  the  agency  was  called 
to  a  meeting  of  "neighbors"  who  demanded 
that  no  black  or  f^erto  Rlcan  clilldren  <x 
professionals  should  be  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram— a  clear  violation  of  law.  When  he  re- 
fused, the  owners  were  picketed  and  they 
received  anonymous  threats  to  klU  their 
baby.  The  political  leaders  of  Queens  became 
invisible  and  few  spiritual  leaders  stood  up 
to  be  counted.  And  so  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned. This  Is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the 
role  of  community  boards  intended  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  city  life,  now  too  often 
become  only  advocates  for  vested  interests. 
It  is  an  even  more  tragic  commentary  on 
what  can  happen  to  a  Jewish  community 
that  can  be  aroused  to  act  as  a  lynch  mob 
to  prevent  seven  homeless  children  from  be- 
ing accepted  as  neighbors. 

Failure  to  treat  the  stranger  as  a  neigh- 
bor has  even  corrupted  our  compassion  and 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  aged  In 
OMt  own  families.  This  becomes  evident  In  a 
chapter  by  a  young  Jew.  Paul  Cowan,  in  a 
book  on  the  Jewish  poor  prepared  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.*  Brought  up  In 
an  intellectual,  assimilated  family,  he  had 
reached  out  to  help  feUow  human  beings, 
first  through  the  CivU  Rights  movement  and 
then  through  the  Peace  Corps.  Iiater  he  was 
challenged  by  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  reestablish  its  homeland  In  Israel  and 
visited  Israel  with  a  Congress  group.  When 
he  returned  he  began  to  visit  old.  poor  Jews 
in  this  city  and  to  search  out  what  could 
be  done  for  them.  He  found  many  living 
in  single  rooms  or  tenement  apartments, 
alone,  fearful  and  lonely.  They  clung  to  the 
world  they  had  known  and  were  unable  to 
share  the  lives  of  their  children.  They  treas- 
ured the  dutiful,  but  too  Infrequent  visits 
from  married  children  who  had  moved  to  the 
suburbs.  But,  these  aged  parents  felt  they 
did  not  belong  and  hesitated  to  visit  the 
homes  of  affluent  children  even  when  invited. 

Can  we  avoid  the  relationship  of  this  pic- 
ture to  the  ntirsing  home  tragedies  at  the 
end  of  the  line?  The  resulting  dehumanlza- 
tlon  imposed  on  the  victims  cannot  be  es- 
caped by  those  who  perpetrate  or  tolerate 
the  conditions,  by  professionals  who  remain 
silent,  or  by  children  who  refiise  to  recognize 
the  Injury  to  their  parents.  The  nursing  home 
tragedies  in  a  very  real  sense  are  also  sym- 
bolic of  what  Is  wrong  in  our  society  values, 
the  denigration  of  the  worth  of  human  beings 
whom  we  treat  and  cast  aside  as  strangers. 


•  Poor  Jews:  An  American  Awakening, 
edited  by  Naomi  Levlne  and  Martin  Hoch- 
baum  (Transaction  Press) . 


Tragically,  In  recent  years  concentration 
on  the  acquisition  of  personal  wealth  and 
the  power  that  accompanies  such  wealth  has 
become  the  goal  not  only  of  the  few,  but  oT 
middle  class  and  professional  nuclear  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  land.  Concern  has  been 
centered  on  one's  own  children,  how  they  can 
best  compete  and  achieve  most  In  college 
and  the  professions  with  little  regard  for 
those  excluded  from  the  race  for  success. 

After  the  short-lived  rebellion  of  students 
In  Vietnam  days,  when  the  danger  of  forced 
service  ended,  they  too  have  largely  turned 
away  from  public  service  and  back  to  con- 
centrating on  how  they  can  best  succeed  in  - 
our  competitive  society.  For  the  most  part, 
parents  seem  relieved,  feeling  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  better  off.  Even  as  the  terrible 
toll  of  the  unemployed  mounted,  little  lead- 
ership was  evident  In  our  national  govern- 
ment to  challenge  concern  and  responsiblUty 
for  neighbors  or  their  plight.  Last  year  In 
commenting  on  President  Ford's  proposed 
budget,  with  its  cuts  In  health  services,  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  to  the  children,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Business  Madagement, 
after  speaking  of  how  compasslc^te  this 
coimtry  had  been  to  the  poor,  was  quoted  as 
posing  the  question  in  terms  of:  "How  much 
do  we  want  to  help  them?" 

Such  leadership  cannot  lelp  Amezicans  to 
become  good  neighl>ors  and  It  must  be  chal- 
lenged. When  I  say  this.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  tragic  words  of  Disraeli.  He  said  despair- 
ingly that  there  was  not  a  lady  in  England 
who  would  not  be  more  anguished  by  hav- 
ing her  little  finger  cau^t  In  her  carriage 
door  than  by  learning  that  a  nUlllon  children 
had  died  of  hungM-  in  China.  In  striking 
contrast  to  these  pampered  ladles.  Booth, 
after  describing  the  conditions  of  the  poor 
In  London  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  wrote: 
"Only  the  poOT  know  how  to  give.  They  give 
when  It  is  needed  and  do  so  without  «u«v>«g 
questions."  This  U  the  necessity  of  our  times 
in  a  world  In  which  how  we  meet  the  trag- 
edies of  neighbors  or  strangers  here  or  abroad 
wlU  determine  the  fut\u«  of  our  world.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  words  In  the  Book  of  Daniel 
that  warn  that  they  who  have  sown  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

TTie  question,  "Who  Are  Our  Nelghb<»sf* 
should  have  special  meaning  for  Jews. 
Thousands  of  years  l>efore  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  country  envisioned  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  the  ideal  of  human  relationships 
and  responsibilities  was  engraved  in  the  34th 
verse  of  the  19th  Chapter  of  Leviticus.  The 
essence  of  aU  that  I  would  say  is  there: 

'TSut  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you. 
and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye 
were  strangers  In  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God." 

This  mandate  of  our  faith  does  not  permit 
the  substitution  of  formalized  and  publicized 
charity  fOT  acts  of  friendship  and  love  to 
neighbors  or  strangers.  It  does  not  allow  ua 
to  avoid  the  needs  of  fellow  himian  beings. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  ages, 
likewise,  demands  more  of  us. 

As  Jews  who  lived  during  the  Holocaust,  we 
have  witnessed  the  Indifference,  cowardice 
and  evil  that  permitted  those  aware  of  per- 
secution, torttire  and  the  murder  of  Jews  to 
turn  away,  to  refuse  to  see.  hear,  speak  or  act 
to  stay  the  cruelty  of  Hltlerism.  Surely,  this 
experience  In  our  own  lifetime  should  serve 
as  a  goad  to  the  acceptance  of  the  human  ob- 
ligation to  be  neither  silent  nor  deaf  to  in- 
justice and  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  others. 

The  teaching  of  our  Bible,  the  lessons^of 
history  are  reinforced  for  us  as  Jews  by  rea- 
son of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  impose 
new  and  dlfflctilt  responsibilities.  In  a  world 
which  cares  aU  too  Uttle  about  whether  Jews 
live  or  perish  IndlvlduaUy  or  as  a  people, 
there  Is  danger  of  withdrawal  from  responsl- 
bUlty for  neighbors  and  strangers  who  are 
not  JevTs.  One  hears  Justifications  for  Indiffer- 
ence to  black  neighbors  based  on  their  lack  of 
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understanding  and  evefa  opposition  to  tne 
survival  of  Israel  and  Its  people.  One  also 
senses  a  turning  away  bt  some  Jews  from  the 
struggle  for  equal  Justice  for  all  Inhabitants 
of  this  land.  Some  Jewa  have  even  sought  to 
exclude  from  their  concern  Jews,  as  well 
as  non-Jews,  who  do  not  fit  into  or  conform 
to  their  concepts  of  tne  chosen  design  for 
survival.  Insistence  on  ibe  rlghtness  of  one's 
own  political  or  rellgiouf  sect  or  dogma  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  who  dl£f*r  thus  rejects  love  of 
one's  neighbor  and  the  stranger  and  under- 
mines both  the  Ideals  jand  the  strength  of 
Jewish  peoplehood 

Recently,  within  orgakilzed  Jewish  philan- 
thropy, there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
that  more  and  more  funds  be  limited  to  help 
Jews  only.  Questions  nave  been  asked  of 
member  agencies  as  to  how  many  Jews  and 
how  many  non-Jews  tney  serve.  It  is  ironic 
that  this  drive  should  inove  forward  at  the 
same  time  that  Jewish  (Organizations  are  ask- 
ing that  colleges  and  graduate  schools  should 
cease  to  ask  applicants  questions  about  race 
or  religion  as  part  of  tnelr  affirmative  action 
plans.  It  all  becomes  even  more  contradictory 
as  sectarian  agencies  li^e  educational  Instl 
tutlons  have  become 
largely  supported  by 

Is  it  not  time  for  us 
Jewish  services?  Shoul 
as  services  rendered  by 
rather  than  as  services 
Jews?  No  other  deflnlt 
the  prophetic  teachings 

I  cannot  forget,  on  tils  anniversary  of  my 
father's  birth,  that  he  |]olned  a  small  group 
In  sending  out  the  Inl 
tlon  of  the  National 
vancement  of  Colored 

70  years  ago.  He  was  attacked,  but  he  stood 
firm.  Almost  48  years  later,  it  was  Walter 
White,  the  leader  of  pat  group,  who  re- 
sponded to  my  father's  request  to  secure  the 
last  votes  needed  for  racognltlon  of  Israel  at 
the  United  Nations.  Such  an  outcome  for 
years  of  services  to  t^e  Negro  people  had 
never  been  anticipated 
of  the  words  of  the 
angels  are.  for  good  or 
that  walk  with  las  still 

The  moral  law 


words  Into  life.  The  test  will  lie  for  us  In 
the  rcadlnesB  of  Individual  Jews,  religious 
groups  and  the  American  Jewish  community 
to  speak  and  act  in  all  ways  within  their 
power  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Only 
by  doing  so  will  we  play  a  worthy  part  as 
free  men  In  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Jews,  true  to  their  faith,  must  face  still  an- 
other test.  As  free  men  they  have  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  extending  Justice  and 
love  to  all  human  beings  whether  they  be 
neighbors  at  strangers  within  this  land. 

Tbomaa  Wolfe  once  asked:  "Which  of  us 
Is  not  forever  a  stranger  and  alone?"  The 
answer  lies  in  the  truth  that  while  each 
man  may  be  an  Island  unto  himself,  when 
the  beU  tolls  It  tolls  for  thee  and  me.  Ikfay 
we  have  the  vision  and  the  capacity  to  ex- 
tend our  love  to  neighbors  and  to  strangers 
as  brothers. 


Itewards  for  services 

ibllc  funds. 

ask  how  we  define 

they  not  be  defined 
Jews  to  those  in  need 
^mlted  to  benefit  only 
3n  is  consistent  with 
3f  o\ir  people. 


al  call  for  the  crea- 
iation  for  the  Ad- 
eople  in  1909,  about 


but  one  is  reminded 
it,  "Our  acts  our 
11,  the  fatal  shadows 


era  of  Judaism,  the 
the  future  of  Isradl 
erous  answer  to  the 
Our  Neighbors?"  Let 
return  of  Jews  to  th^ 
was  the  response  of 
laelng  treated  as  stra 
cruel  world.  Awakez 
responsibility  for 
drained  the  swamps 
with  endless  coiirage 
sense   of   kinship   and 


tted  by  the  found- 
hlngs  of  history  and 
id  the  most  gen- 
n  of  "Who  Are 
tot  forget  that  the 
ancient  homeland 
weary  of  always 
In  an  alien  and 
Jews  in  America  to 
fellow   Jews   who 
rebuilt  the  land 
no  easy  task.  The 
responsibility   grew 


tardily  under  the  lash  <a  Hitler.  Even  the 
hearts  of  non-Jews,  w%o  felt  some  guilt  for 
their  Indifference  to  tl^e  fate  of  Jews  under 
Nazism,  were  touched,;  at  least  for  a  while. 
But  now,  again,  the  f^te  oif  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people  hangs  Ui  the  balance  as  the 
United  States  and  thejBovlet  Union  spar  for 
power  in  the  Middle  Cast,  while  the  power 
of  oil  reaches  Into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  American  finance.     { 

You  may  wonder  wh^  I  speak  of  these  new 
threats  to  Israel  in  this  talk  on  "Who  Are 
Our  Neighbors?"  Ther*  Is  every  reason  to  do 
so.  One  already  begins  ito  hear  questions  and 
suggestions  that  it  mabr  be  wiser  for  Ameri- 
can Jews  not  to  speak  up  or  act  openly  In 
support  of  Israel  lesti  we  be  charged  with 
dvial  loyalty.  The  dayq  ahead  will  present  a 
new  challenge  to  Jews  ^committed  to  extend- 
ing supi>ort  and  love  Ho  their  fellow  Jews. 


We  cannot  speak  of 


Ish   people,   our  klnslilp  with  fellow  Jews, 


the  love  of  neighbors 


accepting     responslbi  Ity     for     translating 


devotion  to  the  Jew- 


or  strangers  without 


BREAKTHROUGH    IN    SOLAR    CELL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  a  news 
release  earlier  this  year,  the  Solarex  Co. 
of  Rockville,  Md.,  announced  that  It  has 
developed  reasonably  eflBcient  solar  cells 
from  impure  and  inexpensive  semlcrys- 
talline  silicon. 

This  breakthrough  has  economic  im- 
portance since  the  cost  of  semlcrystal- 
line  silicon  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  single  crystal  silicon  presently  used 
in  the  production  of  solar  cells. 

The  president  of  Solarex  is  Dr.  Joseph 
Lindmayer,  who  has  done  more  than 
anyone  to  make  solar  photovoltaic  elec- 
tricity a  reality  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  So- 
larex's  press  release  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

semicbtstai.linx  shjcon  souib  cxll 
Breakthbougb 

The  Solarex  Corporation  of  Rockville, 
Maryland  has  developed  reasonably  efficient 
solar  cells  from  Impure,  potentially  Inexpen- 
sive semi-crystalline  silicon.  The  cast  silicon 
used  in  these  laboratory  experiments  con- 
tains ordered  crystal  grains  a  few  millimeters 
in  size,  rather  than  the  single  crystal  struc- 
ture found  m  solar  cells  manufactured 
today. 

Solar  cells  developed  from  seml-crystalllne 
silicon  have  indicated  terrestrial  conversion 
efficiencies  of  10%.  Contrary  to  the  generally 
held  belief  that  such  silicon  wo\ild  be  tin- 
stable,  these  cells  display  a  high  degree  of 
stability.  Their  characteristics  have  remained 
unaltered  in  temperatures  up  to  400*  Centi-' 
grade.  The  special  processing  technology 
used  to  produce  these  cells  was  developed 
in  Solarex  laboratories.  Further  ezxierimental 
efforts  are  now  underway  and  methods  of 
producing  seml-crystalllne  silicon  in  com- 
mercial quantities  are  being  studied. 

Solarex  believes  that  these  findings  are  of 
great  scientific  Importance  in  that  they  in- 
dicate that  ( i )  reasonable  efficiencies  can  be 
obtained  with  semi -crystalline  silicon;  (2) 
less  than  pure  silicon  will  produce  satis- 
factory solar  cells;  (3)  grain  boundary  dif- 
fusion can  be  halted  to  avoid  Internal  short- 
ing; (4)  stable  characteristics  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Economically,  this  development  Is  quite 
significant  for  the  future  of  solar  cells  as 
a  primary  source  of  electric  power,  because 
the  high  price  of  single  crystal  silicon  is  a 
major  cost  factor  In  the  manuf acttire  of  solar 
cells.  Solarex  is  currently  evaluating  the  cost 
impact  of  semi-crystalline  silicon. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  13, 
I  introduced  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976  which  were 
reported  in  late  March  as  S.  3219  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee, 

My  amendments  are  designed  to  post- 
pone the  effect  of  the  nondeterioration 
section — section  6 — of  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  complete  study  of 
the  effects  which  implementation  of  this 
nondeterioration  policy  would  have  on 
important  competing  national  goals. 
Specifically,  I  am  concerned  ^out  the 
jobs  which  will  be  lost,  the  tax  revenues 
which  will  not  be  generated,  and,  most 
importantly,  the  energy  resources  that 
will  not  be  developed  if  it  is  implemented. 
Perhaps  no  other  item  in  recent  his- 
toiy  lias  caused  as  much  criticism  of 
Congress  as  our  failure  to  formulate  and 
implement  a  clearcut,  effective,  national 
energy  policy.  The  proposed  nondeterio- 
ration policy  presents  an  immense  im- 
known  quantity  in  this  regard,  for  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  dearth  of  informa- 
tion and  public  hearings  about  the  effect 
of  that  policy  on  this  and  and  other  im- 
portant national  goals.  To  be  sure,  my 
concern  is  somewhat  based  on  the  fact 
that  my  State  of  Utah  has  immense  en- 
ergy resource  potential  along  with  many 
national  parks  and  monuments  and  the 
proposed  nondeterioration  policy  vslll 
"probably"  curtail  the  development  of 
much  of  my  State.  I  use  the  word  prob- 
ably because  present  information  does 
not  allow  any  greater  certainty  of  predic- 
tion. This  uncertainty  is  perhaps  the 
most  objectionable  aspect  of  the  entire 
problem.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  "yea 
or  nay"  on  a  policy,  the  ramifications  and 
implications  of  which  are  not  now  known. 
For  the  Congress  to  take  action  in  such 
an  informational  vacuum,  would  be  ir- 
responsible and  unf  orglveable. 

Though  Utah  and  sc«ne  of  the  other 
energy-producing  States  are  the  biggest 
potential  losers  from  such  a  policy,  no 
area  of  the  coimtry  will  go  unaffected. 
My  colleagues  are  starting  to  realize  this, 
I  am  sure,  and  many  of  you  have  ex- 
pressed your  support  for  my  amend- 
ments. Original  cosponsors  include  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  EIastland,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Fannin,  and 
^Mr.  Tower. 

Since  April  13,  my  oflBce  has  received 
numerous  letters  and  phone  calls  ex- 
pressing support  for  these  amendments. 
Much  of  this  correspondence  comes  from 
other  congressional  offices.  Apparently, 
we  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  and 
others  have  begxm  to  accept  the  ration- 
ale of  our  proposal  to  postpone  the  deci- 
sion on  nondeterioration  for  1  year, 
while  the  necessary  study  is  made  of  the 
effects  of  nondeterioration  on  the  econ- 
omy. Only  aft«r  that  study  has  been 
made  will  Congress  have  the  Information 
it  needs  to  assess  this  policy  in  Ui^t  of 
competing  and  Important  national  goals. 
I  am  happy  to  add  the  following  co- 
sponsors  In  support  of  my  amendments. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  issue  which  has 
gone  way  beyond  party  lines  or  regional 
concern.  The  cosponsors  to  be  added  In- 
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elude:  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Bastlett.  Mr.  McGei,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Holungs,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Some  misunderstanding  has  arisen 
about  the  effects  which  my  amendments 
will  have  on  existing  EPA  regulations 
pertaining  to  nondeterioration.  These 
regulations  were  promulgated  pursuant 
to  101(b)  of  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act. 

My  amendments  affect  only  new  pro- 
visions or  additions  to  the  act,  therefore, 
the  EPA  regulations  are  not  affected.  It 
Is  very  possible  that  the  existing  regula- 
tions will  be  declared  invalid  by  the  D.C. 
circuit  court  or  the  Supreme  Court 
when  they  consider  the  matter,  but  that 
is  a  matter  internal  to  the  court  process 
and  not  within  Congress  jurisdiction.  In 
order  for  Congress  to  invalidate  these 
existing  regulations,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  specifically  amend  section  101 
(b)  of  the  act  to  restrict  EPA  regulatory 
activities  regarding  air  quality  to  the 
attainment  of  national  primary  and  sec- 
ondary standards  only.  I  understand 
that  Senator  William  L.  Scott  may  sub- 
mit such  an  amendment,  but  my  amend- 
ments are  not  addressed  to  this  matter. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
again  express  my  sentiments  about  an 
urgent  issue  which  merits  the  Immediate 
attention  of  everyone:  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  by  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

A  principal  objection  to  ratification  of 
this  convention  is  aimed  at  article  I 
which  defines  genocide  as  a  crime  under 
international  law.  Critics  of  the  conven- 
tion have  stated  that  this  matter — de- 
fining a  crime  and  prescribing  its  punish- 
ment— is  of  domestic  and  not  interna- 
tional concern.  If  this  truly  comes  imder 
domestic  jurisdiction,  then  the  U.S. 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  make 
treaties  does  not  apply  here. 

However,  that  objection  Is  vmwar- 
ranted.  Genocide  is  a  crime  which  is 
deeply  immersed  in  the  Issue  of  human 
rights.  Because  commission  of  genocide 
Involves  mass  action.  It  Is  a  moral  issue 
involving  not  only  individuals  but  na- 
tions, too.  Seventy-six  nations  have 
proved  this  by  supporting  this  conven- 
tion. It  is  time  now  for  the  United  States 
to  join  with  those  nations  and  affirm 
our  belief  that  genocide  is  an  Interna- 
tional crime. 

A  second  reason  for  genocide  being  a 
crime  imder  international  law  can  be 
found  in  a  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed.  Seals  are  protected  by 
a  treaty  that  defines  their  slaying  as  an 
international  crime.  Therefore  the  UJS. 
Government  is  certainly  capable  of 
establishing  a  treaty  on  the  killing  of 
human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  feel 
that  no  objection  to  the  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  justi- 
fied. The  United  States  must  take  the 
step  that  so  many  other  nations  have 
subscribed  to — genocide  Is  a  crime  pun- 
ishable under  international  agreements. 
Let  us  now  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. "'^-^  J 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
ASKS  FOR  PLUTONIUM  MORATO- 
RIUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember a  group  of  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians produced  a  report  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  entitled  "The 
Plutonium  Economy:  A  Statement  of 
Concern." 

Led  by  Margaret  Mead  and  Rene 
Dubos,  the  group  said  that  an  economy 
relying  on  plutonium  for  its  energy  would 
be  morally  Indefensible  and  technically 
objectionable. 

They  objected  to  the  cancer-causing 
properties  of  Plutonium;  to  Its  potential 
for  genetic  damage;  and  to  the  fact  that 
Plutonium  can  be  used  to  build  atomic 
bombs,  either  by  terrorists  or  by  an  In- 
creasing number  of  governments. 

They  also  objected  to  the  fact  that 
other  energy  alternatives — notably  solar 
energy — ^have  received  inadequate  re- 
search funding  from  our  Government, 
while  nuclear  fission  research  has  re- 
ceived billions  of  dollars. 

The  committee's  report  was  submitted 
to  the  national  council,  and  I  Inserted 
the  report  in  the  Record.  The  full  text  is 
available  from  my  office. 

A  month  ago,  the  national  council  met 
in  Atlanta  and  acted  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee.  They  voted  to 
accept  the  committee  report  and  to  urge 
the  United  States  to  refrain  from  devel- 
oping a  Plutonium  economy. 

It  is  significant  that  the  nuclear  indus- 
try, especially  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  made  an  all-out  effort  to  kill  the 
committee  report.  Delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  meeting  were  contacted, 
and  they  received  the  full  pronuclear 
story. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  significant 
that  they  voted  as  they  did.  I  believe  that 
most  Americans,  like  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  would 
choose  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of  Pluto- 
nium fuel  if  they  could  learn  all  the 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Atlanta  Constitution's  re- 
port of  the  National  Council's  vote  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Mar.  6, 1976] 

Church  Council  Urges  Halt  in  PmroNiuif 

DEVELOPiCJENT 

(By  Alice  Mruray) 

The  issues  of  stewardship  of  the  taxMi  and 
preserving  a  safe  environment  for  future 
generations  prompted  the  governing  board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  this 
week  to  call  for  a  moratoritun  on  the  devel- 
opment of  an  economy  based  on  plutonl\un 
as  a  fuel. 

Tackling  what  some  critics  said  was  an 
Issue  apart  from  traditional  church  moral 
concerns,  the  governing  board  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  halt  in  the  develop- 
ment of  S3rstems  that  would  use  the  lethal 
element  plutonlxun  as  a  fuel  for  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

The  governing  board  members  and  outside 
supporters  of  the  resolution,  however,  said 
that  slowing  down  the  use  of  some  forms  of 
nuclear  power  is  a  part  of  the  Biblical  call 
for  the  stewardship  of  the  earth. 


"We  have  Joined  with  the  people  across 
the  country  who  are  concerned  about  nuclear 
power  production,  and  we  are  providing  a 
kind  of  ministry  In  relationship  to  this  broad 
public  concern,"  Dr.  Lucius  Walker  Jr.,  Asso- 
ciate General  Secretary  for  the  council's  Divi- 
sion of  Church  and  Society,  said  after  the 
vote  Thursday. 

Dr.  Walker  said  that  In  taking  action  on 
the  nuclear  Issue,  the  coimcll  was  "In  a  real 
sense  responding,  rather  than  taking  the  ini- 
tiative." 

Other  advocates  of  the  council  resolution 
that  caUed  for  a  moratorium  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plutonium-fueled  breeder  reac- 
tor, including  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead, 
listed  the  stewardship  of  the  earth  as  th» 
reason  for  a  moral  stance  against  plutoniiun 
use. 

"The  religious  position  Is  one  of  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  earth.  We  are  responsible  to 
see  that  nothing  happens  to  this  world  for 
the  sake  of  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,"  Dr.  Mead  said. 

National  OouncU  General  Secretary  Claire 
Randall  added  that  the  resolution  was 
based  on  the  Christian  concept  of  the  fal- 
libility of  human  beings. 

"We're  saying  that  we  do  not  believe  It  has 
been  proven  that  plutonium  will  not  be  de- 
structive for  all  time  to  come. 

"We  will  not  change  the  world  necessarily, 
but  out  of  conscience  we  feel  we  must  raise 
this  up  for  serious  debate,"  Dr.  Randall  said. 

Working  for  passage  of  the  resolution 
throughout  the  three-day  meeting  at  Atlan- 
ta's Central  Presbyterian  Church  was  nu- 
clear scientist  Gregory  Minor,  who  takes  the 
moral  and  ethical  stance  that  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  nuclear  weapons  present  a  serious 
danger  to  the  futive  of  life  on  the  planet. 

Minor,  who  resigned  last  month  from  the 
nuclear  division  of  General  Electric,  said  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  a  part  of  an  industry 
"that  promotes  a  policy  that  would  lead  our 
generation  to  consume  80  years  of  nuclear 
power  for  our  own  selfish  purposes  and  leave 
behind  radioactive  wastes  that  will  be  a 
health  hazard  for  thousands  of  generations 
to  come." 

An  Episcopalian,  Minor  said  that  direct  re- 
ligious beliefs  had  less  to  do  with  his  decision 
to  quit  GE  than  the  ethical  concerns  for  the 
future  of  the  earth. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  moral  issues  Involved. 
We  are  now  at  a  crossroads  in  which  we  are 
making  major  energy  decisions  with  long- 
range  implications  for  the  planet,"  he  said. 

"The  church  has  every  right  to  have  a  say 
in  these  moral  decisions  despite  the  fact  they 
are  not  steeped  in  the  technical  knowledge," 
he  said. 

"They  are  asking  for  the  implications  of 
nuclear  power  on  a  social  and  theological 
basis,  and  It's  very  appropriate  for  them  to 
take  a  stand,"  Minor  said. 

Minor  maintains  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
separate  nuclear  technology  from  weapons, 
and  that  a  country  that  has  reactor  technol- 
ogy will  eventually  have  technology  to  make 
weapons  from  the  byproducts. 

"This  was  brought  home  to  me  a  couple 
of  years  back  when  India  exploded  a  bomb. 
That  bomb  was  made  from  the  by-products 
of  Canadian  nuclear  reactors,"  Minor  said. 

Minor  and  the  two  other  nuclear  engineers 
who  resigned  from  General  Electric  last 
month  are  members  of  a  California-based 
educational  foundation  called  the  Creative 
Initiative  Foundation. 

Advocates  of  nuclear  power,  particularly 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  which  met  In 
Atlanta  this  week,  have  called  the  founda- 
tion a  "quasi-religious  cult"  and  charged 
that  the  engineers'  resignations  stemmed 
more  from  personal  views  than  from  techni- 
cal arguments. 

Minor  said,  however,  that  the  group  Is 
educational,  not  religious,  and  that  it  had 
little  to  do  with  his  final  decision. 
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He  said  that  after  1( 
nuclear  energy  systems 
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HENDERSON,  KY.- 
TO 


A  GREAT  PLACE 

LYE 


ha'^e 


Mr.  HXnDDLESTO> 
celebrating  our  Natiop 
Is  appropriate  that 
communities  that 
try  achieve  Its  great 

All  across  this 
ing  hard  to  keep  our 
strong  and  true, 
roots  activity  more 
derson  County.  Ky 

I  ask  unanimous 
ed  In  the  Record  an 
derson  Audubon  Area 
merce  as  they 
their  hometown. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 

Hekcerson,  Kt. — A 
Live 


Mr.  President,  in 
s  Bicentennial,  it 
we  pay  tribute  to 
helped  our  coun- 
^ccess  story. 
Natiin,  people  are  work- 
Nation's  heartbeat 
No^there  is  this  grass- 
ob  dous  than  in  Hen- 


cotisent  to  have  print - 
article  from  the  Hen- 
Chamber  of  Com- 
their  pride  for 


expri  iss 


ohjjection,  the  article 
pri  ited  in  the  Record. 


Obcat  Place  To 


This  land  of  gentle 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  ol 
flowers,  where   fertile 


still  produce  fine  crops  Is  one  of  the  garden 
today,  as  it  was  In 
day.  The  same  peace 


spots  of  o\ir  country 
John  James  Audubon's 
and    quiet   Is   here   to  lay,    amid   the   well- 
planned    Indiistrles    tl^t    are    Henderson's 
pride. 

On  the  high,  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio 


River — that  river  dowr 


of  the  lower  Midwest  has  flowed  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half — He  aderson  was  originally 
a  farming  community  t  lat  Its  settlers  named 
Red  Banks  for  Its  hlfh  and  safe  position 
above  the  river  calledj  "Beautiful  Ohio"  in 
song  and  story. 

As  a  predominantly  Agriculturally  oriented 
town.  It  grew  more  slo  fly  and  consequently 
more  carefully  than  ether  cities  along  the 
Ohio  that  turned  to  ln<J  ustry  and  mushroom 
ed  out  of  control  Into  areas  of  overpopula- 
tion, smothered  by  th<lr  own  pollutants.  As 
a  result,  the  smog  thai  chokes  other  centers 
Is  bllssfvilly  absent  from  Henderson.  Enjoy- 
ing clean  air  and  pure  water  with  ample 
space  for  controlled,  th  )ughtful  growth.  Hen 
derson  offers  the  newcomer  manifold  ad 
vantages. 

Homes  that  are  low  In  cost  without  being 
low  in  quality,  excel  ent  school  facilities, 
pleasant  and  reasonable  shopping  areas  arp 
all  pluses  for  the  Indu!  trlallst  or  commercial 


entrepreneur   moving 


basic  personnel.  An  ample  supply  of  people 


who  are  either  already 


trainable  Is  readily  aailable.  Local  educa- 
tional Institutions,  siich  as  the  Henderson 
Area  Vocational  Schoo! ,  provide  training  and 
familiarization  courass  in  machine-tool 
operation,  draf ting-rc  om  techniques,  and 
artificer  skills.  Officials  of  Its  forward-look- 


ing, modern  form  of 
city -manager  form,  are 
businesses  that  meet 


ments  keeping  Henderson  the  lovely  city  It  Is 
today. 

Many  years  ago  tht  Pioneers  came  west 
through  the  Cximberlind  Gap  as  the  direct 
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hills  and  leafy  trees, 

birds  and  bees  and 

farms   produced   and 


which  the  commerce 


in   and   bringing  his 


trained  or  completely 


city  government,  the 
eager  to  welcome  new 
the  sensible  require' 


result  of  Indian  tales  about  the  plenty  and 
beauty  of  the  area.  The  newcomers  were 
deeply  Impressed  by  this  new  land.  The  great 
hunter  and  trallblazer  Daniel  Boone  was 
among  them.  It  Is  quite  probable  he  would 
have  made  western  Kentucky  his  permanent 
home,  had  he  not  been  lured  away  by  prom- 
ises of  land  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Word  of  the  remarkable  variety  of  wildlife 
In  that  part  of  Kentucky  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  budding  wildlife  painter  John  James 
Audubon.  He  and  his  family  moved  Into  the 
Henderson  area,  where  they  spent  nearly 
nine  years.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  business- 
man and  faUed  repeatedly,  but  he  succeeded 
In  painting  many  exquisite  and  detailed  pic- 
tures of  wild  creatures.  For  this  reason,  Hen- 
derson today  Is  proud  to  call  its  urea  "Audu- 
bon Country"  an  1  to  share  Its  stlU-f abulous 
beauty  with  the  1  aousands  of  fortunate  tour- 
ists who  have  found  the  way  to  this  un- 
spoiled bit  of  nature. 

Each  year  finds  Henderson  growing — in- 
dustrially, resldentlally,  educatlonaUy,  and 
culturally.  It  is  a  glowing  example  of  what 
a  place  can  do  when  it  uses  thoughtful  and 
careful  planning  to  combine  the  best  of  yes- 
terday with  the  best  for  tomorrow. 

Henderson's  people  work  hard  to  make  the 
community  an  Ideal  place  in  which  to  live. 
Come  here  and  find  out  for  your.Kelf.  Join 
th©  lucky  thouiands  who  call  Henderson 
"home." 

In  a  city  where  the  original  plans  made 
the  first  streets  a  hundred  feet  wide,  older 
houses  sit  well  back  from  broad  avenues. 
Since  these  houses  were  buUt,  land  values 
have  risen.  Nevertheless,  homes  to  fit  nearly 
any  income  bracket  are  available  In  a  wide 
range  of  single-family  and  apartment-type 
dwelling  units. 

Attractive  and  well-laid-out  subdivisions 
offer  both  lots  for  buUdlngs  and  completed 
residences.  New  condominium  homes,  bor- 
dering a  fine  18-hole  golf  covirse  and  country 
club,  are  under  development,  and  apartment 
houses  In  this  area  are  anticipated  In  a  short 
time.  Rental  opportvmltles  will  be  Increased 
in  the  very  near  future  because  of  these 
modern,  well -designed,  and  pleasant  addi- 
tions to  the  local  housing  market.  Prices 
throughout  the  Henderson  area  are  com- 
petitive and  generally  represent  sound  long- 
term  investments. 

Religious  expression  Is  strong  In  Hender- 
son. "Throughout  the  city.  In  old  and  new 
sections,  churches  rise  in  both  traditional 
and  modern  styles.  One  of  the  most  striking, 
however.  Is  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
built  In  1859  and  a  replica  of  Stoke  Podges 
Ch\u"ch  In  England,  which  was  made  world 
famous  as  the  site  of  Thomas  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Henderson's  chiirches  are  examples  of 
modern  use  of  religious  properties.  When 
they  are  not  being  used  for  worship,  many 
are  open  to  the  neighborhood  as  places  for 
meetings  and  for  youth  activities.  The  many 
churches  are  representative  of  most  major 
denominations,  and  many  smaller  religious 
groups  have  churches  and  meeting  places  as 
well.  Nearby  communities  provide  those  of 
other  faiths. 

Juvenile  crime  Is  relatively  low  in  Hen- 
derson, and  many  attribute  It  to  the  strong 
rellgloTis  climate  of  the  city. 

Housed  In  an  Imposing  white  stone  build- 
ing on  South  Main  Street  Is  the  Henderson 
Public  Library,  a  Camegle-grant  facility 
with  a  flne  circulating  and  reference  collec- 
tion of  more  than  95,000  volumes,  a  compre- 
hensive circulating  record  group,  and  one  of 
the  world's  most  valuable  collection  of  orig- 
inal Havell  folio  plates  of  Audubon's  The 
Birds  of  America  In  any  library  except  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  Henderson  Music  Club  provides  resi- 
dents with  flrst-rate  guest  artists  and  the- 
atrical performances  by  the  Valley  Players, 
the  Henderson  Community  College  theater 
group.  The  growing  coUege  will  continue  to 


advance  the  cause  of  culture  through  futtD« 
programs  In  drama,  music,  and  graphic  arts. 
An  art  club,  the  Audubon  Bird  Watchers, 
women's  clubs,  and  organizations  to  meet 
most  social  and  cultural  needs  are  here  at 
hand  In  Henderson. 

Across  the  Ohio  River  In  Evansvllle,  In- 
diana, a  scant  two  miles  beyond  the  Ken- 
tucky  state  line  and  less  than  10  miles  from 
downtown  Henderson,  there  Is  much  more 
cultural  and  entertainment  activity.  Here 
are  a  weU-known  symphony  orchestra,  a 
musevun  with  an  outstanding  permanent 
art  collection,  and  the  Koch  Planetarium. 
Broadway  shows  come  to  Evansvllle  and 
theaters  offer  the  latest  In  art  films  and 
family  entertainment,  while  the  XTnlverslty 
of  Evansvllle  produces  Its  own  plays  and 
musical  programs. 

As  a  result  of  so  much  activity,  the  cul- 
tural atmosphere  of  Henderson  area  Is  rich 
and  growing  richer  each  year. 

The  patient  and  his  doctor  are  both  for- 
tunate In  that  Henderson  provides  top-flight 
medical  care  by  highly  ranked  medical  men. 
The  excellent  care  faculties  of  Henderson 
are  no  accident.  They  are  the  result  of  much 
forethought  and  dedication  on  the  part  of 
everyone  concerned. 

Community  Methodist  Hospital  stands 
proudly  on  a  hUl,  and  this  position  Is  sym- 
bolic of  all  this  hospital  represents.  It  has 
been  designed  so  that  when  more  patient 
space  Is  needed,  the  building  can  be  both 
tastefully  and  practically  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate the  Increased  needs. 

Prom  a  smaU,  struggling  community  medi- 
cal facility.  Community  Methodist  has  grown 
to  a  flne,  207-bed  faculty  with  every  modern 
convenience  and  technique.  A  splendid  staff 
Is  augmented  by  a  large  and  comprehensive 
consulting  group  able  to  come  to  grips  with 
nearly  any  medical  problem  that  can  be  pre- 
sented. 

A  24-hour  emergency  department  and  an 
Intenslve-care  unit,  a  coronary-care  unit,  a 
large  surgery  department,  an  outstanding 
mental-health  unit,  a  large  pediatrics  de- 
partment are  only  some  of  the  excellent 
services  avaUable  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
patient  use. 

In  anticipation  of  future  needs.  Commu- 
nity Methodist  Is  engaged  In  a  well-rounded 
teaching  program,  not  only  for  ntirslng  but 
for  X-ray  technology,  through  affiliation  with 
Henderson  Community  College.  More  than 
200  dedicated  volunteers  round  out  Its  sup- 
portive services.  This  hospital's  concern  for 
providing  and  restoring  health  In  the  com- 
munity makes  It  a  happy  and  f ulflUlng  place. 

Besides  the  hospital,  excellent  multlspec- 
lalty  group-practice  clinics  have  extended  a 
very  successful  record  In  Henderson.  A  flne 
After  Hotirs  Clinic  Is  operated  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hospital  with  new  facilities 
staffed  by  the  local  medical  community.  The 
clinic  Is  fully  able  to  cope  with  medical  prob- 
lems through  Its  specialists  In  many  flelds. 
Including  nevu"ology,  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy, psychiatry,  pathology,  dermatology,  and 
others. 

A  new  mental -health  facility,  providing 
full  services.  Is  located  adjacent  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

There  are  three  nursing  homes  In  Hender- 
son well  adapted  to  care  for  posthospltal 
cases  and  for  those  needing  only  general  as- 
sistance. 

The  Henderson  County  Health  Department 
offers  maternal-  and  chlld-health-care  pro- 
grams, pre-  and  postnatal  clinics,  communi- 
cable- and  chronlc-dlsease-control  programs, 
and  other  necessary,  practical  health  pro- 
grams. 

While  no  one  wants  to  be  111,  Henderson 
offers  the  patient  all  the  best  medical  care 
possible,  plus  not-too-distant  medical  cen- 
ters to  handle  the  one-ln-a-thousand  case  of 
an  unusual  or  unique  aliment. 

Nearly  any  kind  of  recreation  a  person 
would  want  is  near  at  hand  In  Henderson. 
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Ctunplng,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  fishing, 
golfing,  cave  exploring,  exhibition  sports  like 
horse  racing  and  games  ...  all  are  here. 

In  the  same  woods  where  Audubon  once 
sought  the  beautiful  birds  and  animals  he 
transferred  to  paper  for  all  the  world  to  en- 
joy, vacationing  bird-watchers  or  people  who 
merely  seek  the  quiet  and  repose  of  natiire 
at  its  best  find  their  desires. 

Water  sports  are  everywhere,  from  the  dash 
of  water  skiing  to  the  placid  pleasing  of 
rowing  a  boat.  The  fishing  is  great  and  swim- 
ming Is  ever  popular. 

For  the  thrill  seeker,  harness  and  flat  rac- 
ing are  In  Henderson  some  85  days  each  year. 
All  through  the  soft  summer  night  the  thud 
of  trotting  horses'  hooves  may  be  heard  at 
Audubon  Raceway,  while  thoroughbreds  race 
from  late  July  through  Labor  Day  at  the 
James  C.  Ellis  Park  on  the  ndrthern  edge  of 
town.  ■^ 

Golf  courses  are  found  on  every  side.  A 
sporty,  nine-hole  executive  course  Is  located 
in  the  center  of  town  at  Atkinson  Park.  More 
extensive  courses  In  and  around  the  city 
challenge  the  most  exacting  golfer,  and  the 
course  at  Audubon  State  Park  takes  advan- 
tage of  every  hill  and  slope  In  Its  layoiit.  A 
new  country  club's  18-hole  golf  course  at 
Henderson  Country  Club  offers  fun  and  chal- 
lenge. The  Henderson  Family  YMCA  has  an 
Indoor  swimming  pool  and  a  health  club.  A 
complete  recreational  program  Includes  all 
types  of  games  and  family  activities. 

Bowling,  tennis,  and  group  games  and 
sports  are  available  In  Henderson  for  all  ages. 
For  the  young,  the  Community  Youth  and 
Recreation  Center  offers  entertaining  pro- 
grams. 

Residents  and  visitors  alike  And  tunple 
opportunity  for  exciting  or  quiet  recreation, 
fitted  to  every  purse  or  pulse,  right  here  in 
Henderson. 

In  Henderson,  education  is  an  ongoing  ex- 
perience. The  public-school  systems  of  both 
the  City  of  Henderson  and  Henderson  County 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  regular  curricula  in  the 
secondary  institutions.  Beginning  with 
primary  schools,  the  systems  move  smoothly 
toward  the  goal  of  furthering  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

A  city  student  enrollment  of  over  2,800 
enjoys  a  completely  modem  approach  to 
education,  with  an  academic  program  offer- 
ing modern  languages,  career-guidance  pro- 
grams, remedial-skills  teachers  and  other 
specialists.  A  flne.  new  vocational  school  has 
shops  and  machine-tool  classes  for  both  male 
and  female  students  as  well  as  courses  in 
mechanical  arts,  cosmetology,  graphics,  and 
office  skills.  The  new  thrust  In  vocational 
education  toward  paramedical  training  is 
represented  by  courses  In  health  careers. 

In  the  city  there  are  flve  elementary 
schools,  two  of  which  are  brand-new,  replac- 
ing older,  phased-out  buildings  for  grades 
one  through  six;  two  junior-high  schools;  a 
modem  high  school;  and  the  new  vocational 
unit  called  the  Henderson  Area  Vocational 
School,  which  handles  students  from  both 
city  and  county  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 

The  county  school  system,  some  of  whose 
buildings  are  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  because  of  annexation  of  districts. 
Is  a  little  different.  Lower  school  grades,  one 
through  six,  are  actually  ungraded  so  that 
students  may  advance  as  their  Individual 
capacities  Indicate.  Modular  scheduling  Is 
employed  In  the  middle  school  to  allow 
flexibility  of  programs  to  individual  require- 
ments. In  the  high  school  a  staff  of  highly 
trained  educators  turn  out  well-adapted 
students  ready  for  further  training. 

The  Green  River  Comprehensive  Care  Cen- 
ter offers  schools  the  services  of  a  psychiatrist, 
a  speech  therapist,  and  a  psychologist  to  work 
with  exceptional  children. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Henderson's  high- 
school  graduates  in  city  and  county  go  on  to 
continued  higher  education.  All  high-school 
programs  are  geared  to  emphasize  the  aca- 


demic side  of  education,  although  sports 
and  music  do  not  take  a  back  seat.  Henderson 
High  School  has  a  splendid  a  capeUa  choir, 
typical  of  special -Interest  programs  for  dty 
and  county  students. 

For  Catholic  children  Holy  Name  elemen- 
tary school  gives  a  Arm  curriculum  to  grades 
one  through  eight  wltb  special  emphasis  on 
exposing  students  to  science -oriented  pro- 
grams through  early  work  In  Its  modem 
science  laboratories.  Upon  completion  of  the 
eighth  grade,  students  who  have  received  an 
academic  training  with  Holy  Name's  low 
pupU-teacher  ratio  go  on  to  Henderson  wig>^ 
School  or  to  parochial  high  schools  In  other 
cities. 

Henderson  Community  CoUege,  now  some 
10  years  old,  was  begun  as  an  extenslcm 
center  of  the  TTnlverslty  of  Kentucky.  Today, 
however.  It  Is  firmly  ensconced  as  a  part  of 
the  statewide  community-college  system  of 
Kentucky  along  with  Its  IS  other  sister  com- 
munity colleges. 

Forward-looking  plans  for  this  coUege  call 
for  10  buUdlngs  on  the  large,  roU^ng  campus 
about  two  mUes  west  of  Henderson.  At  pres- 
ent, the  school  has  three  p>ermanent  struc- 
tTires  that  Include,  among  other  faculties,  a 
modem  communications  laboratory. 

Four-year  colleges  In  Kentucky  that  at- 
tract students  from  Henderson  are  Western 
Kentucky  University,  Murray  State  Univer- 
sity, Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Brescia 
College,  and  of  course,  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

Other  schools  In  the  Immediate  area  are 
the  Indiana  State  University  Evansvllle 
Branch  and  the  University  of  Evansvllle. 

The  old  days  of  great  factories  belching 
smoky  wastes  Into  the  sky  are  gone  so  far 
as  Henderson  Is  concerned.  The  splendid  new 
Industrial  growth  of  the  city  comes  through 
low-profile  plants  that  hum  with  electric 
power  generated  by  nearby  power  plants. 
Existing  power  facilities  with  projected  ex- 
pansions win  assure  more  than  ample  power 
capacity  for  continued  industrial  growth. 
These  plans  wUl  amplify  advantages  already 
existent  In  Henderson. 

The  high  and  dry  location  of  Henderson 
Is  another  big  factor  In  Its  favor.  "On  the 
Ohio,  but  never  In  It"  has  been  a  local  slogan 
for  years — and  It  Is  true!  The  city  Is  on  a 
high  bluff  more  than  70  feet  above  the  river's 
low-water  mark.  This  great  waterway  and 
Its  connections  with  the  Mississippi,  and 
through  that  river  to  other  waterways,  gives 
Henderson  an  outlet  to  the  cheapest  mass- 
transport  method  In  existence,  and  a  water- 
borne  commerce  to  the  world. 

Once  predomlnantlv  aexlcultural  In  char- 
acter, Henderson  stUl  has  a  strong  stake  In 
farm  production.  Henderson  County  Is  one 
of  Kentucky's  greatest  producers  of  soybeans 
and  com.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  Income 
for  farmers  Is  In  these  crops  and  hogs  and 
cattle.  Tobacco  and  forest  products  are  also 
Imnortant. 

Henderson  County  Is  also  a  larger  producer 
of  oil  and  coal.  The  wells,  which  formerly 
were  shallow,  are  now  being  driven  deep 
under  the  overburden.  The  same  is  true  with 
coal.  What  was  formerly  mostly  shallow  sur- 
face mining  Is  now  becoming  gallery  mining. 

Henderson's  Industrial  potential  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  well-planned  and  located  In- 
dtistrlal  parks  In  the  city's  environs.  The  new 
plants  and  rehabilitated  older  ones,  some  of 
which  were  originally  woodworking  factories 
that  have  been  redesignated  and  upgraded 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  Indus- 
try, are  an  Important  part  of  the  Henderson 
Industrial  economy. 

The  airport  at  Henderson  is  fully  capable 
of  handling  executive  and  private  aircraft. 
Including  light  commercial  craft.  Lighted  and 
with  a  3800-foot  paved  runway,  Henderson 
Airport  has  a  fixed-base  operation  with  am- 
ple hangar  space  and  a  UNICOH  communica- 
tions system.  Dress  Memorial  Airport,  less 
than   10  miles  from  downtown  Henderson, 


has  commercial  air  service  to  other  cltJas  vU 
Eastern,  Delta,  and  Allegheny  airlines.  High- 
ways and  railroads  add  to  the  many  advan- 
tages Henderson  offers  to  new  industry  and 
commerce. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  DECONTROL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  1976,  I  wrote  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, Prank  Zarb,  concerning  the 
Administration's  proposals — announced 
on  March  29 — relative  to  the  r-emoval  of 
price  and  allocation  controls  from  the 
sale  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  the  value  of  crude  oil  entitle- 
ments for  refiners  residual  fuel.  At  that 
time  I  also  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 432  stating  the  Senate's  disapproval 
of  the  PEA  residual  fuel  oil  decontrol 
proposal.  I  did  so  to  preserve  for  the  Sen- 
ate an  opportimity  to  vote  on  such  a  res- 
olution and  to  act  thereby  to  halt  residual 
fuel  oil  decontrol  pursuant  to  procedures 
specified  in  section  551  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  if  the  facts 
appeared  to  warrant  such  action. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Zarb  and  the  text  of 
Senate  Resolution  432  appear  in  the 
April  12  Congressional  Record  on  pages 
1043^-10437. 

Mr.  Zarb's  response  to  the  questions 
attached  to  my  April  12  letter  were  re- 
ceived in  my  oflBce  April  2o.  In  the  in- 
terest of  providing  the  Manbeis  of  the 
Senate  with  full  information  relevant  to 
this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat 
the  text  of  Mr.  Zarb's  response  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  President,  certain 
of  the  tables  accompanying  this  response 
have  been  designated  proprietary  by  tiie 
FEIA.  In  accordance  wlOi  Mr.  Zarb's  re- 
guest  that  this  material  not  be  made 
available  to  tiie  public  the  material  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  does  not  contain 
information  comprising  tables  IV  and  V 
of  the  PEA  response. 

EXHIMT   1 

Fedibai,  Enebct  AmilN  is'ivaiioN, 

Washington,  D.Ch,  April  20, 1976. 
Hon.  Lkk  Mktcalt. 

Acting  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  US.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dbak  Mb.  Chatrman:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  12,  In  which  you  poee  various 
Issues  relating  to  FEA's  prc^>osal  to  exempt 
residual  fuel  oil  from  price  and  allocation 
controls  (Energy  Action  No.  1)  and  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  domestic  crude  oil 
entitlements  program  for  the  East  Coast 
residual  fuel  oU  market.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  merits  of  the  questions  you 
raised  but  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  any  view 
as  to  the  legal  status  of  this  proposal  In  view 
of  Its  having  been  received  In  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
your  Committee  on  different  days.  It  may  be 
most  useful  to  prefsice  our  responses  to  your 
questions  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  re- 
cent changes  to  the  entitlements  program. 
The  foUowlng  information  has  been  prepared 
by  my  staff  In  response  to  your  questions, 

changes   in   THX  KNrrrLEMKNTS  FKOGXAM 

Two  basic  changes  to  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram, as  It  affects  the  East  Coast  residual 
fuel  oil  market,  were  promulgated  Ii£arch  38, 
1976:    an  effective  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
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crude  oil  (thiough  a 


reduction  In  entitle- 


ments Issued)  used  by  domestic  refiners  to 
produce  residual  fuel  c  11  for  sale  in  the  East 
Coast,  and  a  reductioi  In  the  cost  base  of 
residual  fuel  oil  Importfed  Into  the  East  Coast 
through  the  grant  of  Entitlements  for  these 
Imports. 

V&A.  projects  that  tke  combined  effect  of 
these  changes  will  be  to  maintain  residual 
fuel  oil  prices  at  c^uT4nt  levels  on  the  East 


Coast,  while  ensuring 
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the  competitive  via- 


bility of  those  import  (rs  who  have  histori- 
cally provided  a  large  s  lare  of  the  East  Coast 
residual  fuel  oil  requir  sments  (currently  60- 
70  percent) . 

Until  the  $2  per  bar  el  Import  fee  was  re- 
moved in  December  1  )75,  the  entitlements 
program  did  not  creat^  any  significant  com- 
petitive distortions  in  ohe  East  Coast  residual 
fuel  oil  market.  With!  the  removal  of  that 
import  fee,  however,  tie  competitive  advan- 
tage of  domestic  refines  was  increased  from 
approximately  $1  to  S3  per  barrel.  The  recent 
amendments  were  Intended  to  restore  the 
historic  competitive  position  of  importers 
and  domestic  refiner:,  while  maintaining 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  \o  East  Coast  consum- 
ers at  current  levels.  F  iirthermore,  FEA  pro- 
jects that  these  amenc  ments  will  not  result 
In  any  significant  adverse  impact  on  other 
regions  of  the  countr;    under  the  program. 

Specifically,  domestli  refiners  would  lose 
one-half  of  their  entitlement  benefits  for 
residual  fuel  oil  produ  stlon  sold  on  the  East 
Coast,  which  would  ret  uce  their  entitlement 
benefits  from  approxiqiately  $3  to  $1.50  per 
barrel.  At  the  same  tiioe,  Importers  will  re- 


ceive three-tenths  of 


;he  crude  oil  entitle- 


ment benefit  for  each  jarrel  of  Imported  re- 
sidual fuel,  which  wo  lid  amount  to  about 
$.90  per  barrel.  This  es  Imated  advantage  for 
domestic  refiners  of  $.6  )  per  barrel  Is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  1  Istorlc  oil  Import  fee 
for  residual  fuel  oil  of  $.63  per  barrel.  Thus, 
these  amendments  mai  ataln  this  historic  ad- 
vantage for  domestic  lefiners. 

GENEBAL     ISSUES    RAISED     IN     TOTJH     LETTER 


CU 


resld  ual 


tie 


fluctua  ions, 


First,    I   would    like 
more  general  question^ 
pact  of  residual  fuel 
recent    modifications 
program. 

The  East  Coast 
not    simply    at    the 
cjurtel   prices.   While 
subject  to  the  effects 
tlons,  as  Is  the  East 
sldual  fuel  oil 
talned    at   price    leveb 
through  the  operatlor 
program.  FEA  does  no; 
residual  fuel  oil  on  th<: 
rest  of  the  United 
established   by  the 
tinuation   of  adequat< 
tion  of  increased 
for  residual  fuel  oil, 
sures  resulting  from 
under   the   entitlements 
entitlement   value   foi 
fuel   oil   will   assure 
levels  below  world 
mates    that    the    mar: 
will  prevent  refiners 
celvtng    any    windfall 
production  costs  of 
oil  or  from  the  Impcijt 

Under   FEA   pricing 
fuel  oil  has  been  the 
costs  could  most 
llXe  middle  distillate 
metric  limits  on  the 
costs  which  could  be 
fuel  oil.  Thus,  the 
demonstrates    the 
market  for  residual  fueis 

SPECIFIC    QUESTIONS 

The     following 
specific    questions 
letter. 


to   respond   to   your 

concerning  the  im- 

exemptlon  and  the 

to    the    entitlements 


fuel  oil  market  is 
nercy    of    the    OPEC 
entire   country   is 
OPEC  price  fluctua- 
(Joast  to  imported  re- 
both  are  maln- 
below   world   prices 
of  the  entitlements 
expect  the  prices  of 
East  Coast  or  in  the 
to  rise  to  levels 
cartel.  The   con- 
supply,   the   utlllza- 
domistlc  refining  capacity 
he  competitive  pres- 
cost  equalization 
program,   and    the 
imports   of   residual 
(^ntlnuing   pricing   at 
Thxis,  FEA  estl- 
etplace    competition 
Importers  from  re- 
profits    from    lower 
domestic  residual   fuel 
entitlements, 
regulations,   residual 
'uel  to  which  banked 
reaqily  be  allocated.  Un- 
there  were  no  volu- 
pfoportlon  of  increased 
allocated  to  residual 
e.xlitence  of  banked  costs 
coi  npetltlveness    of    the 


Sttites 
Ol'EC 


gel  leral  i 


pr  ces. 


<r 


SilSED 


COI  unents 

you 


IN    TOUR    LETTER 

address     the 
itemized    In    your 


1.  Why  are  East  Coast  residual  oil  prices 
maintained  under  the  new  entitlements  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  approximately  $1.50  a 
barrel  or  3.5  cents  per  gallon  higher  than 
residual  oil  prices  In  other  parts  of  the 
country? 

In  roaking  comparisons  of  residual  fuel 
oil  prices  by  region.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  there  are  several  quality 
factors  which  significantly  affect  residual 
fuel  price  levels.  These  factors  vary  by 
regions. 

Price  variations  of  several  dollars  per  bar- 
rel may  be  attributed  to  differences  in  fuel 
qualities  such  as  viscosity,  ash  content,  and 
sulfur  content.  Of  these  factors,  the  sulfur 
content  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the  price 
level  of  residual  fuel  oil.  Table  I  shows 
how  prices  vary  by  sxilfur  content  on  a 
national  average  basis  for  all  sales  to  end- 
user.'!.  Since  different  states  Impose  dif- 
ferent sulfur  restrictions  on  fuels  burned 
within  their  boundaries,  prices  vary  by  state 
due  to  differences  in  levels  of  sulfur  content 
of  residual  fuel  oil  used.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  populous  industrial  states  on  the 
East  Coast  Impose  more  stringent  require- 
ments than  do  less  populated  rural  states. 

For  utility  residual  fuel  consumption, 
which  accounts  for  one-half  of  all  residual 
fuel  consumed  in  the  U.S.,  two  sulfur  cate- 
gories are  most  widely  used.  These  two  sul- 
fur levels,  0.3-0.5  percent  sulfur  and  0.5-1.0 
percent  sulfur,  account  for  nearly  90  percent 
of  all  residual  fuel  delivered  In  the  New  Eng- 
land region  and  over  60  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  quantity  of  residual  fuel  delivered  to 
utilities. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  n  shows  that 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  in  New  England  are 
comparable  to  those  in  other  regions.  Vol- 
umes of  sales  and  prices  to  utilities  are  shown 
for  December  1975.  Different  levels  of  sul- 
fur content  are  used  In  order  to  separate 
out  the  effect  of  sulfur  on  price.  For  0.3-0.5 
percent  sulfur,  five  of  the  nine  regions  had 
prices  which  were  higher  than  that  for  New 
England.  For  0.5-1.0  percent  sulfur  content, 
six  regions  had  higher  prices  than  New  Eng- 
land. 

However,  since  the  pattern  of  residual  fuel 
prices  among  the  regions  varies  over  time, 
more  than  a  month's  data  should  be  ex- 
amined. Utility  data  In  Table  in  shows  prices 
over  time  for  the  two  most  widely  used  sul- 
fur levels.  For  both  categories,  New  England's 
average  price  was  lower  than  the  national 
average  for  the  period  July  1975  through  De- 
cember 1975.  On  the  other  hand,  In  July 
1974  New  England's  average  price  was  the 
highest  of  all  the  regions. 

To  sum  up,  the  data  indicates  that  prices 
of  residual  fuel  oil  In  New  England  are  not 
currently  greater  than  those  in  the  other  re- 
gions, nor  have  they  been  consistently  higher 
In  recent  years.  In  fact,  prices  in  New  England 
have  declined  more  than  those  in  most  of 
the  other  regions,  so  that  by  December  1975, 
the  New  England  average  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  national  average.  Finally,  as 
discussed  above,  we  project  that  the  entitle- 
ment program  amendments  will  not  Increase 
East  Coast  residual  fuel  oil  prices  over  cur- 
rent levels. 

2.  After  decontrol  what  will  prevent  sellers 
of  residual  fuel  oil  from  increasing  their 
profits  by  charging  the  world  price  rather 
than  passing  the  benefit  of  the  entitlements 
program  subsidy  on  to  consumers  in  the  form 
of  reduced  prices? 

The  entitlements  program  reduces  crude 
cost  disparities  that  would  otherwise  result 
from  domestic  crude  oil  price  controls.  FEA 
believes  that  healthy  competition  exists  in 
the  petroleum  industry  and  that  the  bene- 
fits of  price  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Since 
domestic  refiners  will  still  have  an  advan- 
tage of  about  $.60  per  barrel  over  foreign  re- 
finers and  importers,  this  competitive  advan- 


tage will  insure  the  passthrough  of  entitle- 
ments benefits  by  importers. 

3.  Does  the  Administration's  new  entitle- 
ments program  in  effect  deny  East  Coast  con- 
sumers the  benefits  of  reduced  prices  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  oil  import  tariff  and 
instead  grant  this  benefit  to  Caribbean  re- 
finers by  maintaining  or  increasing  East 
Coast  residual  fuel  oil  prices? 

Reference  should  be  made  to  my  response 
to  Question  2  above,  which  shows  that  FEA 
does  not  anticipate  this  transfer  of  benefits 
to  foreign  refiners. 

4.  Does  the  Administration's  program  re- 
duce or  remove  competitive  pressures  and 
other  incentives  which  had  caused  Venezuela, 
an  OPEC  cartel  member,  to  reduce  residual 
oil  prices  in  recent  months? 

Price  reductions  in  residual  fuel  oil  by 
Venezuela  and  other  OPEC  members  over  the 
past  few  months  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  soft  market  for  residual  fuel  oil.  De- 
clines in  U.S.  demand  for  the  Venezuelan 
heavy,  high  sulfur  oil  are  probably  perma- 
nent. Furthermore,  Venezuelan  oil  Is  current- 
ly over-priced  and  Venezuelan  exporters  are 
experiencing  difficulty  In  selling  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to  sell. 

The  new  entitlements  programs  continues 
the  incentive  for  Venezuela  to  offer  discounts 
from  cartel  prices  to  U.S.  firms.  We  have  re- 
ports of  $1  per  barrel  discounts  on  Venezuelan 
crude,  and  have  recently  noted  lower  postings 
of  approximately  50  cents  per  barrel.  FEA 
believes  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  will 
continue  to  find  the  U.S.  market  attractive 
for  both  crude  and  residual  fuel  oil  at  a 
discounted  price  in  the  coming  months. 

We  see  no  signs  of  a  firming  in  the  residual 
fuel  oil  market  that  would  stimulate  price 
Increases.  Neither  do  we  expect  that  com- 
petitive pressures  on  Venezuelan  exports  will 
be  relieved,  because  the  5,000  b/d  exemption 
for  domestic  refiners  provides  a  marginal 
source  of  very  low-cost  residual  fuel  oil. 
Further,  since  residual  fuel  oil  can  be  moved 
from  PAD  II  to  the  East  Coast,  this  will 
constrain  propensities  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  imports. 

5.  Does  the  decontrol  program  Invite  users 
of  residual  oil  to  switch  to  home  heating  oil 
smd  other  distillates  which  remain  under 
price  controls  and  thereby  create  a  possi- 
bility of  regional  distillate  shortages? 

Given  current  surpluses  and  ready  avail- 
ability of  both  foreign  and  domestic  residual 
fuel  oil,  FEA  believes  there  is  no  incentive 
to  shift  production  from  distillates  to  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  Buyers  would  switch  to  distillate 
fuel  oil  only  If  the  value  of  the  distillate 
would  stay  constant  and  the  residual  fuel 
oil  price  would  go  up.  It  Is  readily  evident 
from  Table  I  that  the  prices  of  the  other 
grades  of  residual  fuel  oil  would  have  to 
increase  substantially,  assuming  the  distillate 
price  stayed  the  same,  before  users  of  these 
grades  would  switch.  We  do  not  expect  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  prices  Increases. 

Since  a  significant  switch  to  middle  dis- 
tillates does  not  appear  probable,  regional 
shortages  will  not  develop  as  a  result  of 
residual  fuel  oil  exemption. 

6.  Does  the  Administration  program  create 
new  incentives  to  export  refining  capacity 
which  should  be  located  In  the  United  States? 

The  proposed  exemption  of  residual  fuel 
from  controls  does  not  provide  any  new  In- 
centives for  the  exporting  of  refining  ca- 
pacity. The  entitlements  program,  as 
amended,  contains  a  60-cent  per  barrel  com- 
petitive advantage  for  domestic  refiners  over 
Importers. 

7.  Does  the  Administration's  program  make 
It  likely  that  any  Increase  In  demand  for 
residual  fuel  oil  will  be  filled  from  foreign, 
rather  than  domestic,  sources  and  will  It 
therefore  tend  to  Increase  oil  Imports? 

In  1975,  domestic  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  met  a  higher  percentage  of  demand 
than   m  prior   years.   Anticipated  develop- 
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ments  In  new  U.S.  refining  capacity  and  the 
addition  of  desulfurizatlon  facilities  virlll  sup- 
port this  trend.  Neither  the  entitlements 
program  nor  the  exemption  of  residual  fuel 
oil  will  adversely  affect  this  trend. 

8.  Why  hasn't  the  reduction  in  crude  oil 
and  refined  product  costs  associated  with 
removal  of  the  oil  Import  tariff  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1975,  been  passed  through  to  con- 
sumers? What  role  have  the  "banked  costs" 
of  refineries  played  in  this  delay? 

FEA  has  observed  product  price  decreases 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  $2  supple- 
mental Import  fee  and  the  February  1  roll- 
back In  prices  of  certain  domestic  crudes, 
although  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
is  a  built-in  lag  under  the  price  regulations 
as  to  the  reflecting  of  lowered  crude  costs 
In  product  prices.  Since  60-70  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  residual  fuel  oil  for  the  East 
Coast  market  comes  from  imports  of  product 
refined  ia.  foreign  refineries,  only  a  third 
or  less  of  the  product  would  refiect  the 
reduced  crude  oil  costs. 

As  required  by  FEA  regulations,  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  costs  of  crude  oil,  such  as  the 
removal  of  the  $2  per  barrel  tariff,  must  be 
pased  through  to  the  consumer  unless  the 
Importer  either  has  offsetting  cost  increases 
or  has  an  amount  of  previously  Incurred 
Increased  costs  which  have  not  yet  been 
passed  through  but  "banked"  for  future  re- 
covery. To  the  extent  that  such  banked  costs 
existed,  they  could  be  used,  within  limits, 
to  maintain  product  prices  at  the  previous 
month's  levels. 

RESPONSES    TO    QUESTIONS    APPENDED    TO    YOUR 
LETTER 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  are  FEA's  responses 
to  the  enumerated  questions  appended  to 
your  letter,  in  the  order  in  which  you  pre- 
sented them. 

Finally,  I  wotUd  like  to  note  that  certain 
of  the  tables  enclosed  herewith  (and  marked 
accordingly)  contain  proprietary  data  which 
Is  restricted  by  law  from  disclosure.  Accord- 
ingly, 

I  would  request  that  the  Committee  treat 
this  particular  information  In  a  manner  that 
will  avoid  the  competitive  injury  that  would 
occur  were  It  publicly  disclosed. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Zarb, 
Administrator. 

Appended  Questions 

1.  The  net  Impact  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  proposals  for  residual  fuel 
oil  will  be  to  deny  New  England  and  East 
Coast  constmiers  of  residual  fuel  oil  any 
benefit  of  the  recently  enacted  rollback  In 
oil  prices.  It  appears  that  the  aim  of  the 
FEA  plan  to  alter  the  entitlements  program 
and  to  decontrol  residual  fuel  oil  sales  Is  to 
use  the  revenue  generated  by  the  rollback  to 
guarantee  the  profitability  of  a  number  of 
refineries  on  foreign  soil  In  the  Caribbean. 
It  was  this  refinery  capacity  whose  "con- 
tinued viability"  was  the  object  of  FEA's 
concern  in  the  February  17  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking.  Some  of  this  capacity  has 
recently  been  nationalized  by  Venezuela — a 
leading  member  of  OPEC.  However,  the  same 
major  oil  companies  continue  to  operate  the 
facilities. 

a.  Please  explain  In  detail  why  a  Federal 
subsidy — paid  for  by  U.S.  consumers  in  New 
England  and  on  the  East  Coast — to  refineries 
on  foreign  soil  affiliated  with  major  Interna- 
tional oil  companies  (and  in  two  cases,  na- 
tionalized by  a  leading  member  of  OPEC)  Is 
Justified  and  In  the  national  interest. 

b.  The  agreement  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  provided  for  a  removal  of 
the  oil  import  tariff  and  a  rollback  in  do- 
mestic oil  prices.  But,  if  the  FEA's  proposals 
to  remove  price  controls  from  residual  fuel 


oil  and  alter  the  entitlements  program  are 
put  Into  effect,  this  rollback  will  have  no 
Impact  on  the  East  Coast  price  of  residual 
fuel  oU.  Instead,  the  price  of  this  fuel  to 
consumers  will  at  best  remain  where  It  Is 
Eknd  most  likely  will  Increase.  The  reduction 
In  tariff  revenue  and  the  rollback,  instead  of 
being  passed  to  consumers,  will  be  transfer- 
red to  and  divided  up  among  Caribbean  oil 
refiners. 

Please  explain  why  New  England  and  East 
Coast  consumers  of  residual  fuel  oil — and 
the  electricity  produced  from  this  fuel  oil — 
cannot  receive  the  benefits  of  the  national 
policy  which  enacted  the  rollback  in  oil 
prices. 

c.  It  appears  certain  that  the  FEA's  pro- 
gram will  leave  residual  fuel  oil  prices  in 
New  England  and  on  the  East  Coast  approxi- 
mately $1.50  per  barrel  above  prices  in  most 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Since  the  Arab 
embargo,  the  East  Coast  has  paid  dispro- 
portionately high  fuel  oU  prices.  The  FEA 
proposals  Insure  that  this  situation  will  be 
Institutionalized  In  FEA  regulations.  What 
is  the  Justification  for  this  in  light  of  the 
express  mandate  in  the  Allocation  Act  to  the 
President  to  Insvire  "equitable  prices  among 
all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United  States"? 

d.  In  view  of  the  changes  In  the  entitle- 
ments program  and  assuming  Congress  per- 
mits the  Administration's  decontrol  proposal 
for  residual  oil  to  take  effect,  what  regula- 
tory authority  will  remain  to  prevent  sellers 
of  residual  fuel  oil  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  from  gaining  excessive  profits 
by  raising  their  prices  by  $1.50  per  barrel  or 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  equal  the 
higher  ]East  Coast  price  levels? 

The  need  for  the  changes  In  the  entitle- 
ments program  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
scribed In  the  Notices  of  Proposed  and  Final 
Rulemaking.  They  are  not  designed  to  sub- 
sidize foreign  refineries  and  do  not  have  that 
effect.  They  are  designed  to  correct  competi- 
tive abnormalities  on  the  East  Coast  which 
resulted  from  the  unique  dependence  of  that 
area  on  Imported  residual  fuel  oil  and  from 
the  combined  effect  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram and  the  removal  of  the  $2  fee  on  Im- 
ported crude  oil. 

What  the  Administration  expects  to  ac- 
complish Is  alleviation  of  the  competitive 
disadvantage  to  U.S.  marketers  of  imported 
resldtial  fuel  oil  which,  after  removal  of  the 
Import  fee,  approximated  $3  per  barrel. 

The  combination  of  an  advantage  of  about 
$.60  per  barrel  for  domestically  produced 
residual  fuel  oil  and  the  first  6,000  barrel 
per  day  exemption  for  domestic  refiners  will 
provide  incentives  for  domestic  refiners  to 
continue  to  supply  the  East  Coast  and  ensure 
that  the  area  is  not  a  captive  of  the  pricing 
whims  of  Caribbean  exporters. 

I  have  previously  discussed  your  assump- 
tions as  to  the  relative  prices  of  residual  fuel 
on  the  East  Coast  and  In  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Prices  on  the  East  Coast  have  varied 
substantially  as  compared  with  other  re- 
gions but  are  generally  at  or  below  those  In 
other  regions. 

With  the  entitlements  changes.  East  Coast 
Importers  will  be  In  a  competitive  position 
to  attemp  to  regain  their  lost  market  shares. 
The  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  should  remain 
approximately  stable  as  a  result  of  these 
changes.  A  slight  price  preference  for  do- 
mestic refiners,  approximately  $.60  per  barrel, 
will  exist.  This  would  exert  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices  which  should  also  result  from 
the  abundance  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the 
world  market. 

The  new  entitlements  program  does  not 
deny  the  East  Coast  consumer  the  benefit 
of  reduced  prices  caused  by  removal  of  the  $3 
supplemental  import  fee  since  it  is  not  an- 
ticipated that  the  program  will  maintain  or 
Increase  East  Coast  residual  prices,  but 
rather,  as  outlined  above,  will  exert  down- 
ward pressures  on  the  price  of  residual  fuel. 


a.  To  prevent  residual  fuel  oil  produced 
elsewhere  la  the  XS&.  at  lower  cost  from  com- 
ing to  the  East  and  competing  with  the 
majors'  high-priced  Imports,  the  FEA  pro- 
gram takes  entitlement  benefits  away  from 
domestic  refiners  who  produce  residual  fuel 
oil  for  the  East  Coast.  This  explicitly  discour- 
ages our  own  domestic  refiners  from  develop- 
ing the  capacity  to  serve  our  domestic  needs. 
Is  the  long-standing  Federal  aim  to  stop  the 
export  of  domestic  refining  capacity  now 
no  longer  operative? 

During  the  existence  of  price  and  aUocs* 
tlon  controls,  residual  fuel  oU  continued 
to  evolve  from  Its  historical  pre-embargo 
role  as  a  byproduct  which  did  not  contribute 
significantly  to  refiner  profits  to  a  desirable 
and  profitable  product.  Since  the  embargo, 
domestic  refiners  have  been  able  to  capitalize 
on  the  enormous  rise  m  Imported  residual 
fuel  oil  prices  to  pass  through  Increased  pro- 
duction costs  on  domestic  product  and  In- 
crease domestic  production.  Domestic  resid- 
ual refining  production,  which  was  histori- 
cally low,  is  currently  at  an  all-Ume  high. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  residual  fuel  oil 
market  since  the  embargo  Is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  phenomena  of  both  new  aiul 
expanded  refining  capacity  geared  to  pro- 
duce primarily  heavy  fuel  oil. 

In  spite  of  the  Increased  domestic  residual 
fuel  oil  production.  Imports  remain  the  pri- 
mary source  of  East  Coast  supply.  This  situa- 
tion will  continue  in  the  near  term,  as  domes- 
tic refining  capacity  is  Inadequate  to  sup- 
ply East  Coast  market  needs.  Given  the  clear 
need  for  Imported  residual  fuel  oil,  the  only 
other  viray  to  reduce  its  cost  on  the  East 
Coast  would  be  to  require  a  subsidy  from 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Additional  domestic  residual  fuel  oU  ca- 
pacity Is  being  developed  primarily  In  the 
mld-contlnent  area,  especially  on  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

The  Increased  profitability  of  residual  fuel 
oil  production,  the  fixed  advantages  to  do- 
mestic production  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  the 
current  low  utilization  of  domestic  refining 
capacity,  all  serve  to  ensure  that  refining 
capacity  will  not.  be  exported. 

3.  In  the  past  two  years  Imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  have  declined  steeply — from  over 
1.8  million  b/d  In  1978  to  approximately  \Si 
million  b/d  In  1975.  At  the  same  time  domes- 
tic production  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  stead- 
ily Increased.  In  1973  only  about  one-third 
of  our  reslduaJ  fuel  oil  was  produced  domes- 
tically. Now  we  produce  half  of  our  own 
needs. 

a.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  FEA  proposal 
by  explicitly  subsidizing  residual  fuel  Im- 
ports win  reverse  this  trend  and  lead  to  ris- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 
Shouldn't  our  energy  policy  be  designed  to 
assure  that  any  increase  In  domestic  demand 
for  residual  fuel  oil  is  supplied  from  do- 
mestic refineries  rather  than  from  high- 
priced  foreign  sources? 

b.  In  recent  months  there  have  been  price 
reductions  in  residual  fuel  oil  by  Venezuela 
and  possibly  other  OPEC  producers  of  crude 
oil.  Will  decontrol  and  the  modified  entitle- 
ments program  remove  the  Incentives  and 
competitive  pressures  that  have  forced  mem- 
bers of  the  OPEC  cartel  to  reduce  prices? 

The  modifications  to  the  Entitlements 
Program  merely  Improve  the  competitive 
position  of  East  Coast  marketers  who  were 
at  a  seriously  competitive  disadvantage.  The 
program  still  accords  the  domestic  refiner 
an  estimated  $.60  per  barrel  advantage  over 
foreign  refiners.  This  tidvantage  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment and  iise  of  domestic  refining  capacity. 
My  responses  to  your  Questions  4  and  6  In 
the  text  of  the  letter  have  already  discussed 
these  matters  In  some  detail. 

It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  Vene- 
zuela and  other  OPEC  members,  In  their 
pricing  policies,  respond   to   world   market 
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Is  unlikely — the  FEA  action  would  depend 
upon  the  particular  circumstances.  If  the 
PEA  foimd  that  the  objectives  of  the  EPAA 
were  not  being  met  after  the  decontrol  of 
residual  oil,  the  FEA  would  reimpose  the  price 
regulations  for  residual  fuel  oil  If  it  appeared 
that  doing  so  would  meet  those  objectives. 

6.  Could  the  Committee  review  the  Infla- 
tion Impact  Statements  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  11821  for  both  the 
proposed  decontrol  progrsim  and  the  modi- 
fications in  the  Entitlements  Program? 

FEA  completed  an  assessment  of  our  ob- 
ligation under  Executive  Order  11821  to  pre- 
pare on  IIS  for  each  program  and  stated  in 
the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  for  each 
that  a  separate  ns  was  not  deemed  to  be 
requlrid.  No  price  increases  were  anticipated 
to  result  from  these  actions. 

7.  Won't  the  proposal  to  decontrol  the  price 
of  residual  fuel  oil  encourage  some  refiners 
to  shift  production  from  distillates  to  resid- 
ual fuel  or  some  buyers  to  substitute  distil- 
late for  residual  oil?  Won't  the  resulting 
reduced  supply  of  distillate  heating  oil  force 
up  heating  oil  prices  and/ or  Increase  the 
pressure  on  PEA  to  decontrol  heating  oil? 
Doesn't  a  sort  of  domino  effect  operate  which 
will  ultimately  force  the  decontrol  of  all  re- 
fined petroleum  products  with  resulting  In- 
creases in  consumer  price  and  higher  infia- 
tion? 

The  lack  of  incentives  to  shift  production 
from  distillates  to  residual  fuel  oil  has  been 
previously  discussed  in  response  to  yoxir 
Question  5  In  the  text  of  the  letter. 

FEA  has  determined  that  residual  fuel  oil 
prices  will  not  rise  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
exemption.  At  current  prices,  there  is  no  In- 
centive for  switching  from  residual  fuel  to 
distillates.  Given  competition  in  both  the 
residual  and  distillate  markets,  PEA  believes 
there  will  be  no  incentives  for  any  significant 
switching  in  the  future.  As  to  the  possibility 
of  regional  distillate  shortages,  this  Is  highly 
unlikely,  in  light  of  the  adequate  crude  oil 
supply  and  current  under-utlllzatlon  of  do- 
mestic refining  capacity.  Additionally,  the 
yield  flexibility  of  U.S.  refineries  and  avail- 
able Caribbean  distillate  imports  should  off- 
set any  regional  shortages. 

8.  Would  the  FEA  proposal  to  grant  entitle- 
ments to  marketers  of  Imported  residual  fuel 
oil  apply  to  all  East  Coast  Importers?  What 
about  marketers  of  Imported  refined  products 
in  other  areas  of  the  country,  pyarticularly  in 
the  Midwest  along  the  Mississippi  where 
many  tndej>endents  are  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  refined  product  supply?  Will  these 
Importers  also  be  granted  entitlements  to 
bring  their  costs  down  to  the  level  of  the 
costs  to  domestic  refiners?  If  this"  Isn't  done, 
what  will  happen  to  the  "competitive  via- 
bility" of  these  independents  when  the  prod- 
ucts they  sell  are  decontrolled? 

Table  IV  is  a  list  of  East  Coast  Importers 
eligible  for  entitlements.  The  entitlements 
modifications  were  Implemented  because  of 
an  abnormality  in  the  East  Coast  market  re- 
sulting from  a  high  dependency  (60-70%) 
on  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil.  This  situ- 
ation is  not  refiected  In  other  regions  of  the 
country.  In  the  midwest,  residual  fuel  oil  is 
coked  becavise  of  a  lack  of  demand  for  It, 
and  some  Gulf  Coast  production  moves  by 
barge  to  the  East  Coast. 

9  Why  has  It  taken  so  long  for  the  effects 
of  the  removal  of  the  $2.00  per  barrel  tariff 
to  be  passed  through  to  consumers  dependent 
on  imported  oil?  What  is  the  price  of  residual 
oil  on  the  East  Coast?  In  Chicago?  On  the 
Gulf  Coast?  In  California?  What  are  Hess' 
residual  fuel  oil  prices?  What  are  those  of  his 
competitors?  Why  should  these  prices  be 
based  on  changes  in  crude  costs  from  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  and  the  rollback  In 
domestic  prices?  How  should  these  prices 
change  if  the  proposed  entitlements  revisions 
are  made  effective? 

How  have  electricity  prices  In  New  England 
and  on  the  East  Coast  changed  over  the  past 
year?  How  do  you  expect  them  to  change. 


If  at  all,  after  the  FEA  residual  fuel  pro- 
posals become  effective? 

Please  see  my  response  to  your  Question  8 
In  the  text  of  this  letter  for  a  discussion  of 
the  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  $2  fee  on 
product  prices. 

Refiners  and  marketers  report  only  com- 
posite national  prices  to  the  FEA.  They  are 
allowed  to  price  differently  In  various  regions 
If  they  did  so  on  May  15,  1973,  and  they  do 
follow  these  practices.  Our  data  would  there- 
fore not  reflect  competition  In  individual 
markets.  Table  VI  and  VII  show  prices  for 
representative  cities,  including  Chicago,  for 
No.  5  and  No.  6  fuel  oil,  1.0  percent  sulfur. 
California  prices  are  rarely  reported. 

As  for  electricity  prices,  data  was  obtained 
from  the  Consimier  Price  Index,  Btireau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Price  Indices  are  mostly 
based  on  100,  250,  and  500  Kilowatt  hours. 

The  national  Increase  for  1975  was  6.4  per- 
cent. Increases  In  Eastern  cities  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boston,  2.4. 

New  Tork,  3.8. 

Washington,  -4.1. 

Atlanta,  6.0. 

The  FEA  does  not  anticipate  price  In- 
creases as  a  result  of  the  exemption  and 
thus  any  change  would  stem  from  non-fuel 
cost  factors. 

10.  Have  oU  companies  serving  the  East 
Coast  market  been  able  to  delay  a  pass- 
through  of  cost  reductions  to  consimiers 
by  drawing  down  banked  costs?  Please  pro- 
vide a  company-by-company  breakdown  of 
changes  in  banked  costs  from  January  1976 
to  date. 

Please  see  Table  V  for  a  review  of  changes 
In  banked  costs  for  those  East  Coast  market- 
ers for  which  we  have  data.  As  we  have  ex- 
plained previously,  no  bank  for  residual  fuel 
oil  was  established  under  FEA  regulations. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  lmpK>sslble  to  disaggregate 
the  "General  Refinery  Products  Bank."  Firms 
competing  with  Amerada  Hess  obviously 
would  not  have  deferred  price  reductions  on 
residual  fuel  oil  by  the  recovery  of  banks 
because  of  their  competitive  position.  Since 
residual  fuel  oil  Is  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  sales  of  all  petroleum  products,  op- 
portunities to  recover  banks  on  the  sale  of 
residual  fuel  oil  are  small. 

These  data  are  proprietary  and  should  not 
be  disclosed.  They  should  also  be  approached 
with  care  because  they  include  data  for  na- 
tional marketers  as  well  as  for  local  market- 
ers and  It  Is  difficult  to  draw  therefore  firm 
conclusions  about  marketing  positions  on 
the  East  Coast.  Part  A  of  Table  V  presents 
data  on  General  Refinery  Products  Banks 
and  Part  B,  data  for  All  Banks. 

11.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  Impact  on  FEA's  re- 
cently implemented  changes  in  the  value  and 
distribution  of  entitlements  for  domestic 
producers  and  Importers  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
Consider  In  detail  the  effects  of  these  changes 
on  the  Hess  refinery  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  principal  foreign-based  Caribbean  re- 
fineries which  export  to  the  U.8.  market  and 
other  domestic  refineries  producing  residual 
fuel  oil  for  the  East  Coast  and  Midwest  mark- 
ets. Identify  the  States  which  are  served  by 
each  of  these  groups  of  refineries  and  the 
Impact  of  changes  in  feedstock  costs  on  resid- 
ual oil  prices  In  these  states.  Include  in 
this  discussion  an  explicit  analysis  of  the 
Impact  on  customers  served  by  electric  util- 
ities and  other  Importers  of  residual  fuel 
oil  on  the  East  Coast. 

The  change  In  the  entitlements  program 
results  in  a  change  from  .3877  to  .3865  m  the 
entitlement  ratio  for  domestic  refiners.  This 
.0012  change  with  an  $8.00  entitlement  price 
Is  equivalent  to  a  small  Increase  of  .96  cents 
($0.0096)  per  barrel  or  .02  cents  ($0.0002) 
per  gallon  In  crude  oil  costs  for  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Domestic  refiners  supplying  the  East 
Ooast  will  experience  an  increase  In  costs, 
which  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consximer,  of 
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$823,000  per  day.  UJ3.  marketers  ln4>ortiiig 
nsldiial  crude  oil  will  have  a  decrease  in 
costs  of  $742,000  per  day.  The  net  reduction, 
therefore,  is  $119,000  or  9.9  cents  ($0,099)  per 
barrel  of  residiuJ  oil.  The  effect  on  Amerada 
Bees  is  to  Increase  their  cost,  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  by  $292,000  per 
day  or,  roughly,  $1.54  per  barrel. 

Because  of  the  mix  of  purchased  products. 
Imported  product  and  domestically  refined 
leeidual  oil,  it  Is  Impossible  at  this  time  to 
Identify  the  states  which  are  served  by  do- 
mestically refined  residual  oil  and  residual 
oil  produced  in  foreign  refineries  and  Im- 
ported by  UJ3.  marketers  except  to  say  that. 
In  all  likelihood,  each  state  on  the  East  Coast 
received  a  mixture  of  Imported  and  domestic 
residual  oil. 

The  Impact  on  East  Ooast  customers  served 


by  electric  utilities  will  alao  wrj  depending 
on  the  source,  or  proportionate  sotiroe  of 
residual  fuel  oil  but  the  net  effect  will  be 
9.9  cents  ($0,009)  per  barrel  reduction  stated 
above. 

TABLE    I.— NATIONAL  WEIGHTED   AVERAGE    PRICES    FOR 
RESIDUAL  FUEL  BY  SULFUR  CONTENT » 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DISTILLATE  FUa  OIL  SUBSTITUTED 
FOR  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 


Pioduct 


Equivalent  Cargo  ■ 

residual  price. 

Percent               price.  (Jollars  dollars  per 

sulfur      Index      per  barrel  barrel 


Sulfur  content 


Dollars  per 
barrel 


Cents  per 
gallon 


0.3  percent  or  less 

0.31  percent  to  1  percenL. 
1  percent  or  more 


$12.59 

11.82 

$10.02 


29.9 
28.1 
23.9 


Distillate 0.3  LOGO 

Residual .3  1.039 

Do      3-.5  1.046 

Dol 5-1.0  1.059 

Do 1.0-2.0  1.070 

Do 2.0-3.0  1.078 

Do >3.0  L08Z 


13.66 
1175 
13.92 
14.06 
14.17 
14.22 


13.5 
13.14 
12.42 
11.70 


10.04 


1  Reported  by  refiners  and  large  resellers  on  mandatory 
\  for  " 


I  Midpoint  of  high  and  low  range. 

Source:  Piatts  Oilgram  Price  Service,  Apr.  19, 1976,  p.  6-A. 


reports  to  FEA  for  December  1975. 


TABLE  ll.-REGIONAL  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  DELIVERIES  BY  SULFUR  CONTENT,  DECEMBER  1975 
(Quantity  in  thousands  of  barrels;  price  in  dollars  per  barrell 


Sulfur 


0.2  or  less 


0.31  to  0.5 


0.51  to  1.0 


1.01  to  2.0 


2.01to3j0 


3.01  or  more 


Totil 


Region 


Quantity 


Price     Quantity  Price     Quantity  Price     Quantity  Price     Quantity  Price     Quantity       Price    Quantity 


Prica 


1  New  England                                               3,003  11.61  3,021  10.74  500 

:  Mt*A^E;;//////"////".:::::-"-5  420    12.39  1,319  12.32  sm  11.97  833 

3.  East  north-central 40         14.06  807  3.85  847  li21  47 

4.  West  north-central J"  }2fl  ,11*  ,\f.  ,  |*5 

5.  South  Atlantic 550  10.56  4,361  11.69.  1,657 

6.  East  south-central 5 ;= ,-.--,:; ,--;;;; ii'ii'  c 

7.  West  south-central 62         11.74  65  11.95  1508  11.89  6 

8  Mountain                                                    69         14.93  161  16.17  468  12.45  115 

9.  padfic^  ■::::::::::::::::::::::::     260     14.90  7.225  u-ss  345  17.42  35 

Total 5,852         12.54  13,304  14.14  11.411  1L68  3.552 


10.79     299    10.44 |.M  }}•" 

9.70    1.804    10.30 9,965  U-W 

1186                      l.W>  13.00 

9.92 84  10.84              18         10.56  «94  10.17 

10.83         3.536          9.78 11014  0.82 

10.81            254         10.62 ,08  lO.M 

9.49             79          9.67 UWO  "-g 

11.63 -!"  \fS 

12.49              28         16.21  7,893  15.91 

10.53      eiros  ioos         is      iosi  40.221  \tv 


Source:  FPC  Form  No.  423. 


TABLE  lll.-AVERAGE  DELIVERED  PRICES  OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  AT  STEAM  ELECTRIC  PLANTS" 

(Dollars  per  barrel) 


0.31  percent  to  0.5  percent  sulfur 


0.51  percent  to  1.0  percent  suffor 


July       Dec        July       Aug.      SepL        Oct       Nov. 


Dec 


July       Dec       July      Aue.      SapL       Oct       No*. 


Daci 


New  England... —  12.85 

Middle  Atlantic 11-44 

East  North  Central 12-  44 

West  North  Central 3.74 

South  Atlantic 8-30 

East  South  Central ----- 

West  South  Central 10. 96 

Mountain lO-  H 

Pacific -  12-25 

U.S.  total 12.25 


12.79 
13.45 
12.50 
12.17 
12.75 

"i6.'39" 
11.91 
14.21 


12.21 
12.89 
13.27 
11.22 
13.53 

"u.by 

14.45 
15.55 


12.23 
12.66 
11.95 
11.04 
13.41 

'ii.'M' 

15.05 
16.27 


11.79 
12.54 
12.76 
12.13 
12.69 

"n.'n 

13.45 
15.91 


11.72 
12.35 
12.80 

"12.64' 

■i6."i3' 

14.55 
15.66 


11.78 
12.56 
13.85 
10.45 
11.70 

"n."56* 
14.99 
16.06 


11.61 
12.32 
13.85 
10.81 
10.56 

"ii."95' 
16.17 
15.89 


1L62 
14.56 
10.80 
10.30 
12.29 
11.70 
11.45 
12.01 


12.56 
13.36 
8.72 
11.71 
12.62 


1L80  1L28 

12.30  12.99 

8.71  1L82 

10. 33  10. 50 

12.49  12.38 


1L34 
1121 
12.76 
9.05 
1L99 


10.90 
12.88 
1L97 
9.35 
11.96 


10.98 
11.95 
1144 
9.92 
1L80 


10.74 
11.97 
12.21 
9.86 
11.69 


10.75 
11.65 
15.63 


1L62 
11.61 


11.47 
12.30 


10.93 
1109 
17.70 


lass 

11.98 
15.24 


12.03 
11.92 
17.32 


11.89 
12.45 
17.42 


1161      1186      14.21      14.23      1185 


14.36      14.14      11.94     12.20      11.87      11.91      1L87      1L61      1L71       11.68 


>  Include  less  than  1  percent  of  No.  5  and  6  fuel  oiL 


Source:  FPC  Form  No.  423. 
TABLE  VI.-NO.  5  FUEL  OIL 


Chicago,  Baltimore,      Boston, 

iIl,  Md.,        Mass., 

maximum  maximum  maximum 

1  percent   1  percent   1  percent 

S>  SI  S> 


Provi. 

New  York,         dence, 

N.Y.,  R.I. 

Minne-  maximum     maximum 

apolis,    1  percent      1  percent 

Minn.'  S»  S" 


1973- 

January 5.09  4.70  4.89  4.62 

February    5.25  4.70  4.89  4.62 

March... 5.32  4.80  4.98  4.69 

April 5.72  4.99  5.18  5.29 

May 5.78  4.94  5.15  5.30 

June 6.12  4.94  5.15  5.51 

July                          ...  6.09  5.17  5.22  5.62 

AugiJsY I.". 6.09  5.21  5.25  5.62 

September 6.17  5.31  5.39  6.00 

October 6.72  5.58  5.56  6.25 

November 7.43  7.44  6.63  6.46 

December 9.39  7.92  7.91  7.60 

1974: 

January 11.55  9.68  10.07  10.03 

February 11.55  12.45  12.48  10.03 

March... 1125  12-57  12.61  10.34 

April          15.24  12.57  12.61  1106 

May 15.39  12.55  12.60  1169 

June                   15.39  12.62  12.67  1118 


4.17 
4.17 
4.26 
4.46 
4.39 
4.39 
4.54 
4.61 
4.94 
5.18 
6.98 
7.39 

9.67 
11.87 
12.04 
12.04 
12.05 
12.14 


4.19 
4.19 
4.28 
4.48 
4.41 
4.41 
4.55 
4.63 
4.96 
5.20 
6.99 
7.39 

9.68 
11.87 
12.04 
12.04 
12.05 
12.14 


Chicago,  Baltimore, 


llL, 
maximum 
1  percent 

S> 


Md., 

maximum 

1  percent 

S> 


Boston, 

Mass., 

maximum 

1  percent 

S> 


New  York, 

N.Y, 

Minne-  maximum 

apolis,    1  peccant 

Minn.!*  S* 


Provi - 

derice, 

R.I. 

maximum 

1  percent 

S« 


July 15.39  12.70 

August ~.  14.50  12.74 

September 14.39  12.74 

October 14.»  12.89 

November 14.29  12.94 

December 14.37  12.94 

^^"january 14.37  12.96 

February 14.37  1109 

March... 14.37  1109 

April 14.37  1109 

May    1176  1110 

June     13.34  1158 

July" 1135  1164 

August. 12.82  1135 

September 11.97  1121 

October 12.22  1121 

November 12.29  1114 

December 12.64  12.53 


12.83 
12.91 
12.91 
1121 
1131 
1131 


1118 
1118 
1118 
1116 
1101 
1121 


1136 

1121 

1161 

1121 

1161 

1121 

1161 

1121 

1161 

1121 

1175 

1121 

1176 

1121 

1167 

1110 

1103 

12.37 

1103 

12.37 

12.95 

12.37 

12.61 

12.39 

12.30 
12.38 
12.38 
12.68 
12.78 
12.78 

12.85 
1108 
1108 
1108 
12.95 
1128 
1128 
12.64 
12.43 
12.43 
12.27 
12.03 


12.30 
12.38 
12.38 
12.68 
12. 7S 
12.78 

12.85 
1108 
1108 
1108 
12.97 
11.33 
11.33 
12.69 
12.48 
12.48 
12.32 
12.08 


>  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  terminals. 

>  No  sulfur  comments. 


>  North-of-Hatteras,  cargoes. 
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1973: 


1974: 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


1975: 


January 

February... 

Marclj 

April 

Miy 

Jun« 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June.. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


>  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Coast  Terminal^. 

-  No  sulfur  comments. 

»  North-of-Hatteras,  Cargoes. 
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TABLE  VII.— NO.  6  FUEL  OIL 


Chicago,  in.. 

Baltimore,  Md., 

Boston,  Mass., 

maximum 

maximum 

maximum 

1  percent.  S  > 

1  percent,  S  > 

1  percent,  S ' 

4.C7 

4.33 

4.45 

4.83 

4.33 

4.45 

4.90 

4.43 

4.55 

4.30 

4.62 

4.74 

S.3$ 

4.S7 

4.70 

i.n 

4L75 

~-\      474 

S.67 

4.87 

4.89 

5.87 

4.93 

4.95 

5.7S 

9l04 

5.09 

6.30 

Sl24 

5.39 

8.83 

6.17 

6.53 

8.63 

6.41 

7.98 

10.71 

8. 45 

11.15 

10.71 

11.00 

13.37 

12.61 

12.37 

13.58 

14.62 

12.92 

13.61 

14.78 

12.67 

13.27 

14.78 

12.25 

12.64 

14.21 

12.48 

12.72 

13.82 

12.50 

12.92 

13.55 

12.50 

12.96 

13.55 

12.55 

12.91 

13.59 

12.61 

13.07 

13.65 

12.58 

13.19 

13.65 

12.59 

12.99 

13.65 

12.72 

12.52 

13.65 

12.73 

13.26 

13.65 

13.05 

13.28 

13.23 

12.89 

13.20 

12.81 

13.04 

13.03 

12.81 

13.19 

12.82 

12.18 

12.89 

12.71 

11.34 

12.69 

12.35 

11.42 

12.69 

12.28 

11.45 

12.59 

12.25 

11.96 

11.81 

12.02 

Detroit, 
Mich.» 


Minneapolis, 
Minn.» 


New  rork,  N.Y., 
SL  Louis,  maximum 

Mo.>>      1  percent,  S> 


Providence,  R.I 

maximuni 

1  percent,  S* 


4.68 
4.85 
4.85 
5.02 
5.03 
5.31 
5.37 
5.37 
5.61 
5.76 
6.64 
7.04 

9.17 
9.43 
10.24 
13.43 
14.24 
13.54 
13.54 
13.35 
13.48 
13.41 
12.46 
12.52 

12.52 
12.52 
12.52 
12.52 
12.52 
12.52 
12.35 
12.20 
11.56 
11.56 
11.56 
11.56 


4.35 

4.41  

4.48 

4.98 

4.99 

5.20 

5.30 

5.30 

5.78 

6.04 

6.25 

7.29 

9.71  10.12 

9.71  10.12 

10.02  10.99 

12.79  12.89 

13.59  12.06 

12.97  13.06 

12.97  13.06 

12.97  13.06 

12.97  13.06 

12.97  13.06 

12.67  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  13.06 

12.68  11.31 

12.68  11.13 

12.64  10.92 

12.29  10.29 

12.29  10.29 

12.29  10.29 

12.29  10.56 


4.00 
4.00 
4.09 
4.29 
4.22 
5.32 
4.44 
4.51 
4.84 
5.08 
6.94 
7.54 

10.56 
12.07 
11.98 
11.98 
11.98 
11.98 
12.09 
12.11 
12.08 
12.31 
12.48 
12.48 

12.51 
12.78 
12.78 
12.78 
12.62 
12.53 
12.83 
12.22 
11.78 
11.56 
11.45 
11.28 


4.02 
4.02 
4.11 
4.31 
4.24 
4.34 
4.46 
4.53 
4.86 
5.10 
5.96 
7.56 

10.65 
11.83 
12.00 
12.00 
11.99 
11.99 
12.06 
12.12 
12.10 
12.35 
12.50 
12.50 

12.52 
12.80 
10.93 
12.78 
12.65 
12.58 
12.88 
12.29 
11.33 
11.58 
11.47 
11.30 


Source:  Piatt's  Oil  Price  Handbook  and  Ollmanac. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  president,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distlhgiiished  majority 
leader,  I  move  that  tlie  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  houi  of  1  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:27  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  thf  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Ford)  , 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINSSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  momlii;  business,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consldera 
ished  business,  S.  329^,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  bill  (S.  3295)   to  exjtend 
tlon    for    annual 
United  Statee  Hoiislng 
certain  low-Income  ho 
tbe  National  Housing  Ac 
poses. 


the  authoriza- 

under    the 

or  1937.  to  extend 

g  programs  under 

;,  and  for  other  pur- 


con  trl  butlons 
A:tr 
Duslni 


proceed ;d 


The  Senate  _ 
bill  which  had  been 
Committee   on   Bank^g 
Urban  Affairs 


to  consider  the 

eported  from  the 

Housing  and 


RECESS   UNTIL    i:30   P.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  noting 
that  the  Senators  of  both  parties  are 
having  caucus  meetings  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
1:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:01  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  1:30  pjn., 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  pending  business  is 
S.  3295:  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
AprU  12. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
provide  extensions  and  funding  authori- 
zations,  generally  through  fiscal  year 


1977,  for  the  major  housing  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
a  number  of  program  amendments.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  does  not  contain  any 
major  new  program  initiatives. 

The  legislation  does,  however,  pro- 
vide for  some  significant  changes  from 
recent  patterns  of  program  implemen- 
tation at  HUD,  by  structuring  the  fund- 
ing authorizations  to  produce  certain 
specific  results. 

Most  Important,  the  authorization  lev- 
els in  S.  3295  are  designed  to  generate 
housing  starts  and,  thus,  to  produce  jobs. 
If  the  spending  authority  which  the  bill 
makes  possible  is  fully  appropriated  and 
fully  used  by  HUD,  it  would  produce 
more  than  644,000  new  and  substantially 
rehabilitated  assisted  housing  units. 

These,  in  turn,  would  translate  into 
more  than  a  million  jobs.  In  fact,  on  the 
basis  of  two  jobs  for  every  housing  start, 
there  would  be  something  like  1,250,000 
jobs  or  more  in  the  construction  sector 
and  related  industries. 

I  might  say  these  would  be  jobs  with- 
out significant  inflation  because  there  Is 
very  heavy  unemployment  in  construc- 
tion. The  materials  are  available.  The 
cement,  the  lumber,  and  all  the  other 
building  materials  are  available  In 
abundance. 

This  is  critically  Important,  since  con- 
struction is  one  of  the  most  severely  de- 
pressed segments  of  the  entire  economy. 
Calendar  year  1975  saw  one  of  the  worst 
housing  production  records  since  World 
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War  n,  with  new  starts  totaling  just 
1.2  million  units.  Even  when  mobile 
homes  are  added  to  this  figure.  1975 
production  ran  at  more  than  1  million 
units  less  than  the  2.6  million  level  which 
Congress  determined  to  be  necessary 
when  it  enacted  the  landmark  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Furthermore,  the  10-year,  26  million- 
unit  tai^et  set  in  that  act  specifically  in- 
cluded a  goal  of  6  million  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Eight 
years  later,  it  is  clear  that  these  lower 
income  production  needs  will  not  be  met, 
largely  because  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's 1973  moratorium  on  housing  sub- 
sidies. Now  that  the  moratorium  pro- 
grams have  been  replaced  with  new  ones 
proposed  and  structured  by  the  admin- 
istration, assisted  housing  production 
should  be  set  at  levels  higher  than  the 
10-year  average,  in  order  to  offset  the  ac- 
cumulated deficit.  HUD's  record,  how- 
ever. Is  precisely  the  opposite.  The  sec- 
tion 8  program,  which  was  enacted  more 
than  1  '72  years  ago  as  the  Nation's  major 
tool  for  assisting  Jower  income  housing 
construction,  had  produced,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1976,  a  total  of  just  2,600  units. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  disgrace.  We 
need  600,000  assisted  units  a  year.  As  I 
say,  the  section  8  housing  program  has 
produced  2,600  new  housing  starts,  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

HUD's  total  record  on  assisted  housing 
production  in  1975  was  only  38,000 
units — half  as  much  as  was  produced  by 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
were  imits  for  which  authority  was 
carried  over  from  programs  in  existence 
prior  to  the  President's  1973  housing 
moratoriiun. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  assisted 
housing  construction  sector  is  clearly  an 
area  where  support  is  needed  and  where 
a  recovery  will  aid  a  depressed  pocket  of 
the  economy  without  causing  inflation. 

In  the  process  of  structuring  S.  3295'e 
funding  authorizations  to  emphasize  new 
housing  production,  the  committee  has 
taken  several  other  actions  which  are 
signiflcsmt. 

First,  the  bill's  central  goal  of  encour- 
aging new  housing  production  has  been 
effected  primarily  through  a  tightening 
of  HUD's  discretionary  authority  over 
the  use  of  housing  assistance  fimds.  This 
tightened  framework  has  become  neces- 
sary because  of  the  administration's 
avowed  preference  for  maximizing  use  of 
existing  housing. 

In  recent  years  HUD  has  used — and 
in  some  cases  overstepped — all  available 
discretionary  power  to  channel  housing 
activity  into  the  section  8  assistance 
program,  and  has  then  used  section  8 
as  much  as  possible  for  existing  hous- 
ing. This  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  new  construction,  and  also  of  other 
programs — ^most  notably  conventional 
public  housing  which,  despite  a  few 
highly  publicized  exceptions,  has  been  a 
very  successful  program.  HUD  criticizes 
public  housing  and  argues  that  it  would 
take  longer  to  bring  public  housing  proj- 
ects into  operation  than  it  will  to  use 
section  8.  The  committee,  however,  re- 
ceived testimony  to  the  contrary  during 
its  hearings.  Several  witnesses  told  us 


that  HUD  had  applications  pending  for 
over  200,000  public  houEdng  units  when 
it  imposed  its  1973  housing  moratorium. 
Many  of  these  projects  were  in  advanced 
stages  of  preparation  and  could  be  re- 
activated and  brought  into  operation  on 
short  leaMltimes.  Furthermore,  public 
housing  is  far  less  costly  than  section  8. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  point  to 
make  because  the  administration,  of 
course,  has  argued  and  will  argue,  and 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  lobbying  right 
now  Senators  against  this  bill,  I  under- 
stand— they  argrue  that  this  proposal 
that  we  make  is  more  expensive.  The  fact 
is  that  by  making  public  housing  effec- 
tive we  provide  a  less  expensive,  more 
economical  program.  One  witness  cited 
figures  for  new  public  housing  at  $2,833 
per  unit,  compared  to  $4,290  for  section  8 
new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  units. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported,  the  com- 
mittee has  received  additional  cost  fig- 
ures on  housing  assistance  programs 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  studied  the 
costs  of  conventional  pubUc  housing, 
section  236  rental  assistance,  section  8 
with  FHA  insurance,  and  section  8  with 
State  housing  agency  financing. 

What  did  that  study  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  find?  We  asked  for  an  ob- 
jective study.  What  did  it  find  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  public  housing,  on 
one  hand,  which  we  try  to  advance  In 
this  bill  and  the  section  8  housing  which 
the  administration  says  they  want  to  use 
as  the  almost  exclusive  agent  of  provid- 
ing housing  for  people  who  need  assist- 
ance. 

The  study  found  that  conventional 
pubUc  housing  was  by  far  the  lowest  of 
the  four  in  direct  costs,  with  annual 
subsidies  amoimting  to  $2,064  per  imlt, 
compared  with  the  high  of  $3,343  per 
unit  for  FHA-financed  section  8.  Even 
when  the  comparison  was  expanded  to 
cover  indirect  costs  such  as  foregone 
Federal  taxes  on  income  and  bonds  used 
for  housing  finance,  pubhc  housing  was 
stiU  the  least  expensive  approach,  at  a 
per  imit  total  of  $3,524  compared  to  a 
high  of  $4,015  for  section  8  with  State 
agency  financing. 

In  an  effort,  therefore,  to  emphasize 
new  construction  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  public  housing  as  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 8,  the  bill  establishes  broad  but  very 
clear,  nondiscretionary  categories  of 
funding  which  include  specific  ear- 
marking of  assistance  fimds  for  new 
section  8  construction,  and  for  construc- 
tion, modernization,  and  operating 
funds  for  public  housing.  The  commit- 
tee's framework  will  provide  for  at  least 
142,000  units  of  new  or  substantially  re- 
habihtated  units  under  section  8  and 
public  housing,  whereas  the  administra- 
tion was  projecting  only  125,000 — all 
through  section  8. 

Second,  in  setting  up  this  framework 
the  committee  rejected  a  HUD  proposal 
that  section  8  funds  be  used  to  "bail  out" 
existing  FHA  multifamily  housing  proj- 
ects which  have  gotten  into  financial 
trouble.  The  bUl  creates  a  new  section 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  handle 
these  problems,  making  it  completely 
clear  that  the  laudable  goal  of  saving 
existing  FHA  projects  should  in  no  way 


subtract  from  the  continuing  goal  of 
producing  new  units  and  providing  new 
assistance  under  section  8. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  $2.5  biUion. 
without  time  limit,  for  the  section  202 
lending  program  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped housing,  and  amends  Its  inter- 
est rate  formula  to  reduce  the  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senators  who 
have  had  any  experience  with  housing 
at  all  know  how  popular  that  section 
202  elderly  housing  program  is.  In 
every  State,  I  am  sure  it  is  true  of  Kan- 
sas as  it  is  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  is  of 
Wisconsin,  we  have  many  more  appli- 
cations that  now  HUD  finds  it  possible 
to  fill.  It  is  a  fine  program.  It  costs  the 
Federal  Government  nothing  except,  of 
course,  the  effort  of  administering  the 
program,  and  that  is  repaid  because  of 
the  financing  of  this  program. 

This  is  a  tremendously  popular  pro- 
gram, and,  in  fact,  the  $2.5  billion  figure 
refiects  the  approximate  level  of  appli- 
cations which  HUD  received  for  section 
202  units  last  year.  It  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant program,  since  the  elderly  seg- 
moit  of  the  population  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  average,  and  these  peo- 
ple need  adequate  places  to  live. 

Foiuiii,  the  bill  authorizes  $200  million 
for  an  extension  of  the  section  235  pro- 
gram of  homeownership  assistance. 
These  funds  can  be  used  to  provide  low- 
rate  loans  to  moderate -income  families, 
up  to  about  200,000  units.  The  program 
was  revised  by  HUD  last  year  to  increase 
downpayment  requirements  and  interest 
lates  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  insure  that  the  bujers  will 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  properties 
to  keep  up  payments  and  maintenance. 
The  committee  feels  that  homeowner- 
ship  programs  provide  Innumerable  ben- 
efits over  rental  programs,  both  to  the 
assisted  families  and  to  their  commu- 
nities. 

Those  benefits  are  very  clear.  Home- 
ownership  does  provide  an  interest  in  the 
community,  an  interest  In  the  home,  a 
willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  effort 
and  time  to  keep  the  property  up  be- 
cause it  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  person 
who  owns  the  home.  It  provides  social 
stability  which  one  cannot  have  when 
people  do  not  own  their  property.  It  goes 
right  to  the  very  heart  of  an  economic 
system  that  is  based  on  private  prop- 
erty. If  we  have  more  people  own  their 
home  they  understand  the  private  prop- 
erty concept  and  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  responsible  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  current 
major  housing  programs — section  8  and 
public  housing — are  now  completely  ori- 
ented toward  rental  housing — the  ad- 
ministration program  is  pushing  toward 
rental  housing — the  committee  considers 
it  more  important  than  ever  to  provide 
a  healthy  funding  level  for  section  235. 

A  fifth  significant  aspect  of  the  bill  Is 
funding  of  $150  million  In  loans  under 
the  section  312  rehabilitation  program. 
This  program,  too.  has  benefits  to  home- 
owners, making  loans  available  to  prop- 
erty owners  in  designated  city  areas. 
The  administration  asked  for  no  fund- 
ing for  section  312,  despite  HUDs  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  existing  housing 
stock.   What  they  argued  is  that  the 
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community  developu  lent  block  grant 
program  provides  funds  to  meet  the  re- 
habilitation need.  Tfte  committee  felt, 
however,  that  the  hiih  competition  for 
block  grant  funds  cai  i  prevent  adequate 
priority  for  rehabilit  ition  and  so  con- 
tinued use  of  section  2 12. 

Again,  this  is  a  ver; '  popular  program. 
When  I  say  "popular"  I  mean  it  is  a 
program  that  has  pro  ren  itself.  It  Is  eco- 
nomical. It  is  sensilile.  There  are  no 
standards  involved  in  it.  It  does  the  job 
in  the  building  areas  that  need  rebuild- 
ing. It  provides  for  people  who  have  very 
low  incomes  the  best  kind  of  an  oppor- 
timity  to  improve  their  housing  without 
having  to  buy  a  new  house.  It  is  a  very 
logical  kind  of  progrim.  We  think  it  is 
important  that  this  section,  which  the 
administration  objects  to,  be  passed. 

At  the  same  time  we  amended  the 
program  to  prevent  continued  eligibility 
of  higher-income  boi  rowers  to  use  the 
program  at  the  curre  at  3-percent  inter- 
est rate.  The  bill  will  establish,  instead, 
a  two-tiered  rate  striicture,  with  3  per- 
cent for  lower  incomie  borrowers  and  a 
higher  rate,  up  to  th<i  Treasury  borrow- 
ing rate,  for  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
that  these  and  other  provisions  of  S. 
3295  will  go  a  long  way  toward  stimulat- 
ing housing  production  and  employment 
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the  Nation's  hous- 


Mr.  President,  how 
to  work  which  up  to 
a  pitiful,  pigmy  hous 
bill  would  put  that  g 


can  we  put  a  giant 
now  has  produced 
ng  program?  This 
ant  to  work. 


Mr.  President,  I  yi(!ld  the  floor 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f i  om  Wisconsin,  has 
already  made  his  slatement  outlining 
all  of  the  provisions  oC  the  bill.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  points  wttich  he  has  made. 
However,  I  would  lik<  to  highlight  some 
of  the  important  objectives  of  this  bUl. 

New  public  housing  contract  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $696  million  is  provided 
on  October  1,  1976.  Of  this  amoimt  the 
committee  has  made  available  at  least 
$60  million  for  moder  oization  of  existing 
public  hoxising  projects.  I  believe  that 
this  provision,  which  I  introduced,  con- 
stitutes a  soimd  invei  tment  to  help  pre- 
serve our  existing  put  lie  housing  stock.  A 
moderate  expendituri  s  for  modernization 
can  help  restore  man; '  of  our  older  public 
housing  vmits  to  sound  condition,  and 
thus  extend  the  usef i  il  life  of  such  units 
by  many  years. 

Of  the  $696  million  in  contract  author- 
ity, at  least  $465  mi  lion  has  been  allo- 
cated for  newly  cons  ;ructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  h  jusing.  and  at  least 
$200  million  of  that  $  165  million  has  been 
earmarked  for  new  c  onstruction  of  con- 
ventional public  houiing  units.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  specific  authorizations  is  to 
ensure  that  HUD  ditects  a  major  effort 
into  newly  constructed  and  rehabilitated 
projects  and  into  co  istructlon  of  public 
housing,  which,  despite  its  flaws,  has 
proven  to  be  the  onl  r  effective  means  of 
providii^  decent  hoi  sing  for  low-Income 
TpeTS0T\s.  The  admii  Istration  has  con- 
tinued its  moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  pubUc  housing,  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congres  s.  In  order  to  correct 
this  situation,  this  1  liU  requires  that  at 


least  $200  million  in  new  public  housing 
contract  authority  be  used  by  HUD  for 
the  purpose  which  Congress  intends — 
the  development  of  needed  new  public 
housing  units. 

Operating  subsidies  are  clearly  needed 
to  provide  sufiBcient  funds  to  maintain 
our  public  housing  units.  Many  public 
housing  tenants  are  on  fixed  incomes  and 
have  been  hurt  even  worse  by  infiation 
than  other  segments  of  the  population. 
These  tenants,  many  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly, are  unable  to  pay  increased  rents.  But 
inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  fuel  con- 
tinue to  take  their  toll  on  many  of  our 
local  housing  authorities'  operating 
budgets.  To  meet  these  increased  operat- 
ing expenses,  S.  3295  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  public  housing  sub- 
sidies to  $576  million,  which  corresponds 
to  HUD's  own  estimate  of  the  need  for 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  should  be 
more.  I  believe  it  should  be  at  least  $600 
million,  if  we  are  to  do  this  job  ade- 
quately. But  even  HUD  estimates  that 
$576  million  would  be  necessary  In  order 
to  provide  operating  subsidies  to  help 
these  very  seriously  ailing  housing 
authorities. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  Increased 
authorization  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  sec- 
tion 202  program  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  Along  with  Senators  Wil- 
liams and  Cranston,  I  cosponsored  this 
provision  because  the  level  of  response 
to  the  202  program  has  been  extremely 
high,  and  there  is  a  clear  need  for  hous- 
ing for  our  older  and  handicapped 
Americans.  The  $2.5  billion  in  additional 
authority  would  approximately  finance 
the  applications  for  loans  which  have 
been  received  for  processing  by  HUD. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program  for  1  year, 
and  increases  the  authorization  by  $150 
million.  This  Increase  in  funding  au- 
thority refiects  my  view  that  rehabil- 
itation loans  at  below-market  Interest 
rates  are  an  important  part  of  our  cities' 
neighborhood  preservation  programs. 
The  section  312  program  has  been  very 
popular  and  successful  and,  at  least  for 
the  present,  it  serves  as  a  necessary  sup- 
plement to  commimity  development  ac- 
tivities. 

A  $100  million  authorization  for  section 
701  comprehensive  plaiming  grants  has 
been  provided  in  the  bill.  These  funds 
are  needed  by  States  and  localities  In 
order  to  develop  plans  and  to  improve 
their  administrative  capacity  in  order  to 
use  Federal  programs  and  assistance 
more  effectively. 

The  bill  amends  the  PHA  loan  co- 
insurance provisions  which  are  In  cur- 
rent law  In  order  to  provide  for  co- 
insurance of  mortgages  originated  by 
State  housing  finance  agencies.  We  must 
develop  a  viable  coinsurance  program 
if  we  are  to  have  financially  solvent  and 
active  State  housing  agencies.  Over  the 
last  few  months,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  to  develop  a  viable  coinsurance 
program,  and  I  believe  that  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  HUD  by  this  bill  will 
make  such  a  program  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  some  of 
the  more  Important  provisions  of  S.  3295. 


I  beUeve  that  the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

We  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
this  important  legislation,  which  is  truly 
vital  to  our  Nation  and  to  its  economy. 
Although  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Proxjore,  and  I 
and  other  members  of  our  committee 
would  agree  that  we  want  to  see  the 
section  8  leasing  program  work,  the  fact 
is  that  so  far  we  do  not  know  whether 
section  8  will  work  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  low-income  people  In  this 
coimtry.  Though  we  are  still  waiting 
and  still  have  great  hope  that  section  8 
will  be  a  successful  program,  neverthe- 
less we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  conventional  pubUc  housing  In 
the  interim.  Therefore,  we  have  included 
a  provision  in  this  measiire  which  we 
think  is  vitally  needed  to  protect  low- 
income  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
not  receiving  decent  housing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  that  we  have 
waited  a  long,  long  time  for  section  8 
to  work.  We  have  had  a  moratorium  on 
publicly  assisted  housing  in  effect  for 
more  than  3  years,  since  January  of 
1973.  We  have  accumulated  a  colossal 
backlog  of  needs  In  housing  for  people 
with  low  income. 

The  fact  is  that  section  8,  which  may, 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out,  turn  out  to  be  a  good  pro- 
gram, so  far  has  not  proven  itself.  To 
date,  there  are  less  than  3,000  housing 
starts  in  this  major  program.  So,  for  us 
to  rely  on  section  8.  I  think,  would  be 
irresponsible.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  meeting  our  obligations  to  the  Senate 
if  we  were  to  rely  on  a  program  that  has 
not  proven  itself. 

All  we  are  asking  Is  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  this  proven  program, 
which  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and  has 
worked  in  the  past.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
detail  and  documented  carefiilly,  it  Is 
a  lower  cost  program  than  section  8. 

I  am  delighted  to  concur  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  President  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the 
debate  on  this  measure:  Ken  McLean, 
Carl  Coan,  Bob  Malakoff,  Tommy  Brooks, 
Jerry  Buckley,  Caroljm  Jordan,  Bill 
Weber.  JoAnn  Barefoot,  Rick  Walstrom, 
Daniel  Wall,  Gil  Bray,  and  James 
Schuyler.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr, 
President. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
from  Senator  Tower  of  Texas  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Senator  Tower  does 
oppose  this  bill  and  was  not  able  to  be 
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here  today.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  his  statement  in  the  Record. 

Statement  by  Senatob  Towee 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  this  bUl. 
Not  only  am  I  troubled  about  the  particular 
elements  in  the  blU,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  general  approach  It  takes  In  at- 
tempting to  solve  our  housing  problems. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  blU  does  not  ad- 
dress the  bousing  problems  that  face  us  to- 
day. The  proponents  state  that  over  400,000 
single-family  units  would  be  provided  some 
kind  of  a  Federal  subsidy.  The  other  200,000 
or  so  units  would  be  for  lower  income  fami- 
lies. I  do  not  qxiarrel  with  providing  rental 
bousing  assistance  to  those  who  can  not  af- 
ford decent  housing,  although  I  would  pro- 
vide assistance  In  ways  other  than  those 
mandated  by  this  bUl. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  provide  Federal  subsidies  for 
400,000  single-family  imlts.  Single-family 
starts  for  the  past  two  months  have  been  at 
historical  levels.  They  are  equal  to  and  ex- 
ceed the  hlstorlcaUy  high  levels  attained  in 
the  years  from  1971-73.  In  addition  to  single- 
family  starts  being  at  record  levels,  thrift 
Institutions  are  receiving  deposits  at  record 
levels.  Never  in  our  history  have  ovir  thrifts 
had  the  record  Inflow  of  funds  that  they  have 
had  In  the  past  quarter.  This  has  already  re- 
sulted m  a  reduction  In  long-term  Interest 
rates,  with  further  reductions  expected. 
Therefore,  with  sua  ample  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  and  xinprecedented  single-family  ac- 
tivity In  the  private  sector.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  legislation  completely  misses  the 
boat. 

The  problem  In  the  construction  Industry 
today  Is  how  to  Increase  unsubsldlzed  multl- 
famUy  dwelling  production.  K  we  want  to 
provide  jobs  to  the  construction  Industry, 
let  us  examine  this  problem  and  oflfer  con- 
structive solutions.  This  blU  does  not  even 
begin  to  address  this  problem.  We  should  ask 
why  multi-family  housing  production  Is  so 
low.  Is  It  because  b\illdlng  costs  make  such 
ventxires  unprofitable?  Should  tax  laws  be 
changed  to  provide  more  Incentive?  Are 
management  problems  In  such  buildings  so 
great  that  builders  would  rather  seek  other 
ventures?  Are  utUlty  charges  so  high  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  to  operate  an  apart- 
ment? These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  should  have  been  considered.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  this  bin  completely  misses 
the  point  and  does  not  address  the  major 
problem  in  the  construction  Industry  today — 
how  can  multl-famlly  construction  be  In- 
creased? 

Another  major  concern  I  have  Is  contained 
In  Section  10  of  this  bill.  This  would  change 
the  Section  618(b)  program  to  make  It  a  per- 
manent program.  In  my  opinion,  this  drasti- 
cally alters  the  basic  role  of  the  FHA.  When 
It  was  formed,  the  PHA  was  to  provide  In- 
surance to  private  lenders  so  that  If  the  pur- 
chaser/borrower ever  defaulted,  the  FHA 
would  make  sure  the  lender  suffered  no  loss. 
This  has  been  the  role  of  the  FHA  since  It 
was  founded  and  many  thoiisands  of  people 
purchased  homes  who  would  not  have  been 
able  to  do  so  otherwise. 

In  recent  years,  this  basic  foundation  has 
been  eroded.  Under  certain  program.*:,  In  ad- 
dition to  Instiring  the  mortgage,  the  Con- 
gress has  told  the  PHA  that  they  must  In- 
spect the  house  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
structural  defects.  Under  programs  to  help 
lower  Income  families,  whose  financial  re- 
sources are  limited,  this  approach  has  some 
Justification.  This  bill,  however,  completely 
alters  this  role.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
FHA  wlU  have  to  Inspect  every  house  of  every 
pxu'chaser  to  make  sure  It  contains  no  rtruc- 
tural  defect  which  affects  the  use  and  Vve- 
ablUty  of  the  house.  Of  course,  we  fa.1  to 
define  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "use  and 
llveabUlty." 


This,  I  submit,  win  serve  to  reduce  the  use 
of  the  PHA  by  potential  purchasers.  This 
provision  will  cause  Interminable  delays  in 
processing,  thereby  Increasing  already 
lengthy  PHA  reviews.  Purthermore,  I  think 
that  a  middle-income  or  higher-Income  pur- 
chaser should  have  the  home  Inspected  him- 
self. If  that  person  Is  concerned  about  Its 
structural  soundness  or  habltablUty.  TTie 
Federal  government  has  never  asstmaed  such 
a  role  for  this  class  of  purchaser,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  should  start  doing  so  now. 

It  Is  \inf  ortunate  that  the  Committee  aetad 
on  this  Issue  In  the  nu^nner  It  did.  If  we  are 
to  alter  the  basic  role  and  function  of  the 
FHA,  we  should  do  so  In  the  environment  of 
study,  questioning,  and  examination.  Such 
conditions  did  not  exist  when  this  proposal 
was  considered. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  this  bill  Is 
fraught  with  duplications  and  excesses.  Then 
is  no  reason  to  create  the  new  Section  247 
program.  If  this  new  program  Is  to  use  the 
existing  Section  8  pubUc  housing  program  to 
assist  FHA  insured  projects  that  are  In  trou- 
ble, then  why  not  utUlze  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram for  this  purpose.  By  creating  the  Sec- 
tion 247  program,  we  are  doing  nothing  but 
duplicating  an  existing  HUD  program. 

Another  concern  I  have  Is  that  this  bill 
mandates  that  HUD  spend  several  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  40  years  for  traditional 
public  botislng  programs.  Should  HDD  be 
forced  to  Implement  this  mandate,  I  think 
this  could  result  In  significant  delays  In  pro- 
ducing publ'c  housing  units  lor  lower-Income 
families.  HUD  has  Just  undergone  a  mas- 
sive retraining  effort  In  order  to  Implement 
the  Section  8  program.  To  Implement  this 
mandate,  major  training  efforts  would  have 
to  occur  before  the  first  application  could 
be  processed. 

When  these  conventional  units  were  orig- 
inally approved,  It  was  thought  that  the  an- 
nual rental  Income  and  the  annual  HUD  con- 
tribution would  be  sufficient  to  finance  their 
construction  and  maintenance.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case.  Over  the  years,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  operating  subsidies  have 
been  poured  into  these  projects.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes $875  million  for  operating  subsi- 
dies In  Fiscal  Year  1977  alone.  I  can  only  ex- 
pect that  In  the  future.  bUllons  of  doUars  In 
operating  subsidies  will  be  needed  for  con- 
ventlonaUy  built  projects.  I  should  think 
that  before  Congress  mandates  that  HUD 
buUd  more  of  these  units,  we  would  want  to 
consider  the  total  potential  costs  involved. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  simimary,  I  think  this  bUI  completely 
misses  the  point.  When  we  should  be  thinking 
about  how  to  Increase  multl-famlly  hous- 
ing production,  we  completely  ignore  this 
problem  and  pump  up  Federal  subsldlee  to 
single-family  housing  production.  This  la 
when  single-family  production  Is  at  record 
levels  and  when  an  ample  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  Is  available.  When  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  jf  the  PHA,  when 
we  should  be  concerned  about  why  It  Is  used 
less  each  day.  what  do  we  do?  We  propose  a 
change  which  wotild  result  In  more  delays 
In  PHA  processing.  Further,  we  mandate  that 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  In  the  future  for 
traditional  public  housing  programs.  Tet 
these  are  the  same  programs  that  have  re- 
quired hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  In 
operating  subsidies  In  the  past,  and  bUUons 
of  dollars  will  be  required  In  the  futtire. 

The  bUl  Is  a  shotgun  s^proach  to  resolving 
existing  housing  problems.  What  Is  unfortu- 
nate is  that  the  gun  is  pointed  180  degrees 
from  the  target.  It  Is  not  a  well -conceived  ap- 
proach. I  cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  positive  aspects  of  this  bill.  I  cr^r- 
tainly  favor  section  312,  which  is  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program.  As  a  former 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  has  spent 


a  great  deal  of  time  over  a  period  of  7 
years  administering  housing  programs,  I 
do  have  some  experience  with  the  ones 
that  work  and  those  that  do  not  work 
on  the  bottom  end  of  the  funnel,  not  back 
here  in  the  ivory  towers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  where  many  people  have 
ho  experience  whatsoever  in  practicaU- 
ties  of  building  houses  and  seeiag  how 
programs  that  they  enact  actually  work. 
Section  312  has  been  a  good  one.  In 
many  cases,  not  only  in  my  city  but  In 
others  aroimd  the  country.  It  is  much  less 
expensive  to  save  existing  housing  stock 
than  It  is  to  attempt  to  build  new  ones, 
with  the  associated  land  costs  and  the 
costs  of  new  construction.  Section  312  ex- 
tends the  program  to  September  of  1977. 
provides  $150  million  of  new  authority, 
has  changes  in  it.  a  high  Interest  rate  for 
the  more  affluent,  and  retains  the  3  per- 
cent rate  for  low-Income  people.  HUD 
opposes  this  extension,  preferring  a  com- 
munity  development   approach,   but  I 
think  this  is  such  a  good  area  for  provid- 
ing houses  in  cities  and  preserving  cen- 
tral city  areas  that  I  do  favor  this  section 
of  the  biU. 

Another  section  that  I  think  Is  good  is 
section  701,  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Grants,  new  authority  in  this  area  of 
$100  million.  HUD  opposes  it  and  prefers 
using  community  development  funds. 
However,  I  believe  both  the  community 
development  and  section  701  of  this  bill 
are  necessary.  Community  development 
fimds  are  only  available  for  pljinnlng  in 
community  development  neighborhoods, 
where  701  can  be  used  in  an  entire  metro- 
politan area. 

Section  701  can  also  be  used  In  small 
towns  through  a  State  passthrough 
mechanism,  which  gives  them  access  to 
funds  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  because  of  their  lack  of  community 
development  programs. 

The  section  235  program  provides  S200 
million  in  new  authority.  It  has  worked  In 
scattered  sites  in  nonurban  areas,  pro- 
vided coimseling,  made  it  available  to 
these  nonurban  areas,  and  has  solved 
some  problems  of  craistructlon  in  urban 
tracks  and  rehabilitation  in  urban  areas. 
The  program  was  changed  by  HUD  to 
assist  lower-  and  middle-tnoome  families. 
Also,  the  positive  aspect  of  the  bill  Is 
the  continuation  of  the  Brooke-Cranston 
existing  authority  of  $7  billion  still  avail- 
able for  this:  $2  billion  Is  to  be  appro- 
priated. I  think  these  are  positive  aspects 
of  the  bill. 

The  negative  aspects.  In  my  opinion, 
are  primarily.  No.  1.  the  shifting  of  the 
mix  of  these  various  Federal  housing 
programs  back  to  conventional  public 
housing.  I  have  just  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  talk  about  conven- 
tional public  housing  and  across  the 
country,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  great  failures.  Vacancy  rates  all 

over  the  country 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  It  may  have  had  some 
flaws,  but  it  certainly  is  the  only  program 
we  have  had  which  has  provided  housing 
for  low-Income  people.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  will  admit  that.  If  we  did 
not  have  conventional  public  housing,  I 
hate  to  think  where  the  low-income  peo- 
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pie  would  be  living  in  this  country.  They 

anight  literally  be  lining  In  the  streets. 

What  are  we  goin?  to  do  to  provide 

housing  for  low-inctme  people  In  this 

country? 

Mr.  GARN.  If  we  V  ant  to  have  a  good 
debate,  I  can  give  t  le  Senator  a  good 
debate  on  conven  ional  low-income 
housing,  public  hou  ing.  It  has  failed 
over  and  over  again  in  my  city,  to  be 
produced,  because  of  the  delays,  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  r<  d  tape,  and  people 
are  in  the  streets,  no  in  adequate  hous- 
ing. In  my  city,  becai  se  of  the  ridiculous 
bureaucratic  delays  t  lat  went  on  and  on 
In  HUD  with  conventional  public  hous- 
ing, because  we  simily  could  not  build 
them.  By  the  time  we  got  around  to  them, 
the  land  costs  were  too  high,  the  con- 
struction costs  were  t<  o  high,  where,  with 
312,  we  could  have  rehabilitated  them. 
With  section  8,  where  we  could  have  sub- 
sidized their  paying  f i  >r  existing  housing, 
we  would  have  put  people  in  houses 
much  more  rapidly.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  get  so  tired  of  hearing 
this  attack  on  conven  tional  public  hous- 
ing, while  there  is  ao  other  program 
which  has  proven  efEjctlve  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  of  ow-income  people. 
1  will  admit  that  I  hi  ,ve  seen  some  poor 
public  housing  projec  s.  I  have  also  seen 
some  good  pubUc  hovu  ing  projects,  many 
good  public  housing  jrojects. 

The  point  is  that  se  :tion  8  has  been  on 
the  books  now  for  2  y«  ars,  I  believe? 

Mr.  GARN.  A  year  md  a  half. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No,  no,  2  years,  since 
1974.  This  is  1976. 

Mr.  GARN.  Since  A  ugust  of  1974. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  An<[  we  still  have  no 
housing  being  built  under  section  8  for 
low-income  people  at  this  time.  Talk 
about  bureaucracy.  'V^'hat  has  happened 
to  the  section  8  progri  im?  I  voted  for  the 
section  8  program,  1 1  lelieve  in  it,  I  hope 
it  succeeds.  The  fact  i  emains  that  we  do 
not  have  it  now  and  i  intil  we  do  have  it, 
we  certainly  ought  nn  t  to  discard  a  pro- 
gram that  has  workea 

The  Senator  cannolj  deny  the  fact  that 
millions  of  low-inconie  people  are  living 
in  conventional  publii  housing  and  if  it 
were  not  there  in  Uta  i,  in  Wisconsin,  in 
Tennessee,  in  Massac  lusetts — anywhere 
else  across  the  counti  y — we  would  be  in 
sad  straits,  because  these  people  might 
Uterally  be  living  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  point  I  made  in  the 
committee  is  that  in  n  y  opinion,  this  new 
startup  on  conventioial  public  housing 
will  take  much  longer  than  going  with 
section  8. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ho\f  do  we  know  how 
long  it  is  going  to  tak€  ? 

Mr.  GARN.  Look  at  the  history  of  pub- 
lic housing.  I  can  tel  the  Senator  for  a 
fact  it  will  take  2V2  or  3  years.  In  my 
commvmity,  I  was  the:  e  3  years,  and  some 
of  the  projects  we  ^'ere  working  on  9 
years  ago,  when  I  be;ame  city  commis- 
sioner, have  not  been, built. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Looh 
has  happened  to  that 
is  coming  out  of  tha 


Mr.  GARN.  I  woull  not  say  nothing. 


If  we  were  not  just 


at  section  8.  What 

program?  Nothing 

pipeline,  either. 


starting  section  8, 


the  Senator's  argument  would  be  more 
vaUd.  I  think  Secretary  Hills  has  brought 
out  that  section  8  will  start  now  to  work 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  heard  that 
every  year  from  the  Secretary  of  HXJD. 
"It  is  just  beginning,  it  is  coming 
along" — every  year  we  hear  it.  But  it 
never  comes  along.  What  has  happened 
to  it?  I  think  the  argimient  for  con- 
tinuing public  housing  is  more  valid  now 
because  section  8  has  been  on  the  books 
for  2  years  and  we  still  have  no  housing. 
All  we  are  sajdng  is  we  need  the  housing 
and  we  need  it  now.  We  have  needed  It 
for  years.  We  have  promised  every  Amer- 
ican decent  housing.  We  have  not  begim 
to  live  up  to  that  promise.  Now  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  away  one  program 
that  is  at  least  working,  admittedly  not 
100  percent  successfully,  but  it  is  work- 
ing and  it  is  housing  people. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  apparently  not 
willing  to  give  section  8  a  chance  to  work 
and  continues  to  ignore  some  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  these  programs.  I  am 
speaking  from  practicalities  and  person- 
al experience  about  the  programs.  The 
Senator  knows  how  I  fought  for  section 
312  against  the  administration,  because 
rehabilitation  does  provide  housing  much 
more  rapidly  than  either  one  we  are  talk- 
ing about  and  it  preserves  existing  hous- 
ing stocks. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
showed  great  wisdom  in  his  work  on  the 
section  312  program.  I  hope  he  shows 
that  same  wisdom  on  conventional  pub- 
lic housing  that  we  so  sorely  need  In  the 
country  at  this  time.  We  are  not  sas^g, 
"Do  not  work  with  section  8."  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  strongly 
supports  section  8. 1  strongly  support  sec- 
tion 8.  We  are  working  for  it.  We  hope  it 
will  succeed.  The  fact  remains  that  it  has 
not  succeeded  yet.  What  do  we  do  in  the 
interim  period,  do  away  with  conven- 
tional public  housing?  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  are  not  talking  about 
doing  away  with  it.  We  are  talking  about 
increasing  it  $2  billion.  We  are  talking 
about  $8  bUlion  over  4  years. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  finish  build- 
ing this  public  housing,  21/2  years  down 
the  road?  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
millions  of  dollars  for  operating  subsi- 
dies? That  has  been  a  great  problem  in 
conventional  public  housing;  that  is,  in- 
adequate fxmding.  Where  are  the  operat- 
ing subsidies?  It  is  not  there.  How  are  we 
going  to  run  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  fact  is  the  admin- 
istration has  not  asked  for  any  funds  for 
public  housing. 

The  fact  is  further  that  as  long  ago  as 
1973  when  the  moratoriimi  was  put  into 
effect,  there  were  200,000  units  ready  to 
go — ready  to  go — on  the  drawing  boards, 
and  we  have  had  testimony  only  last 
month  from  experts  before  our  Banking 
Committee  who  testified  that  they  are 
ready  to  go  right  now:  that  they  have 
himdreds  of  thousands,  200,000,  units 
ready  to  go  now  that  they  could  put  into 
effect  promptly  because  they  have  gone 
through  this  process.  It  is  not  something 
they  have  to  start  all  over  again.  We 


have  a  track  record  on  public  housing,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  having  built  units  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  section  8  of  not 
having  built  imits  except  for,  I  think,  a 
total  of  about  3,000  imits  started  as  of 
now. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  again  I  am 
dealing  with  the  practicalities  and  not 
the  rhetoric.  How  many  times,  as  a 
mayor,  have  I  heard,  "We  are  ready  to 
go."  I  heard  it  over  and  over  so  many 
times.  I  am  talking  about  an  elderly  proj- 
ect in  Salt  Lake  City  talked  about  9  years 
ago,  and  they  were  ready  to  go  as  soon  as 
approved.  I  guess  "ready  to  go"  is  to- 
morrow. I  heard  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  talking  about,  section  8.  They  tell  us 
they  are  ready  to  go,  but  they  are  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  we  have 
created  1,200,000  public  housing  xmits  in 
this  coimtry.  How  many  section  8?  None. 
We  have  starts  of  2,600.  Compare  2,600 
starts  with  1,200,000  completed,  finished 
public  housing  units. 

Mr.  GARN.  Public  housing  started  in 
1937,  and  we  have  given  section  8  only  a 
year  and  a  half  to  work.  I  would  expect 
they  would  have  done  more. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  precisely  the 
point;  let  me  repeat,  precisely  the  point. 
Public  housing  is  an  established,  proven 
program  we  have  had  in  effect  for  35 
or  40  years.  Section  8  is  a  program  that 
has  not  gotten  ofif  the  ground. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  when  section  8 
is  off  the  ground  we  are  willing  to  fund 
it,  we  are  willing  to  support  it.  When  it 
gets  off  the  groimd,  fine.  If  that  can  do 
the  job  then  we  will  rely  on  that.  But 
it  has  not  done  the  job. 

Mr.  GARN.  Why  do  we  need  the  big 
operating  subsidies? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  we  need  the  big  operating  subsidies; 
because  42  percent  of  the  people  who  live 
in  public  housing  are  elderly,  and  they 
do  not  have  incomes  high  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  so  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  to  subsidize  public  housing. 

The  Senator  talked  about  his  own 
elderly  problem  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  have  section  202,  Sen- 
ator. Do  we  need  section  202  then,  if  it 
is  doing  such  a  good  job? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  we  do.  We 
have  a  lot  of  elderly  people.  People  are 
living  longer  than  before,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  to  live  on  social  security 
and  small  pensions  just  cannot  afford  to 
live  on  their  incomes.  Utilities  and  in- 
terest rates  are  going  up  and,  of  course, 
this  increases  housing  costs.  Where  else 
can  they  get  it  from?  They  are  too  old 
to  work.  What  would  the  Senator  do  with 
them,  put  them  out  on  the  street  and  not 
have  housing?  The  incomes  of  most 
elderly  public  housing  tenants  are  so  low 
tliat  there  has  to  be  a  Federal  subsidy 
in  order  to  supplement  their  rents  and 
to  operate,  as  you  say,  the  public  housing 
xuiits.  That  is  what  we  are  caught  with. 

The  cost  of  oil,  the  cost  of  electricity, 
the  cost  of  gas,  everything  has  increased, 
but  not  the  fixed  incomes  and  low  pen- 
sions the  elderly  have  been  required  to 
live  on  in  order  to  pay  those  high  rents. 
So  who  has  to  pay  it?  A  heavy  percent- 
age of  the  people  living  in  public  hous- 
ing almost  are  the  elderly  or  the  handl- 
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capped,  and  that  Is  why  those  operating 
subsidies  are  so  high. 

Mr.  GARN.  There  is  no  one  more 
aware,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  than  I 
as  to  who  needs  these  housing  units. 
SOTnetimes  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  pass 
a  motion  sentencing  every  Senator  to  be 
a  mayor  for  4  years  before  he  gets  to  be 
a  Senator  so  that  he  can  look  at  the 
problems  at  close  hand.  It  Is  a  lot  easier 
to  be  a  Senator  than  a  mayor  where  you 
are  out  on  the  firing  line  and  in  the 
trenches. 

The  thing  I  am  complaining  about  is 
when  I  sat  as  a  mayor  we  did  not  produce 
housing.  We  did  not  take  care  of  our 
housing  problems  because  of  the  bureau- 
cracy and  the  redtape  and  the  rhetoric. 
They  talked  about  putting  people  in  these 
housing  imits.  I  agree  with  the  need, 
but  it  is  not  wording,  it  is  not  producing 
homes  for  the  elderly  or  the  low-Income 
people.  It  happened  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  promises — ^we  would 
come  back  here  and  lobby  on  these  hous- 
ing programs.  Then  they  simply  do  not 
work,  so  we  are  going  back  to  the  same 
old  programs  that  have  not  worked. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  Senator  says  that 
we  ought  to  be  out  in  the  trenches,  and 
the  mayors  have  an  answer.  What  is  the 
mayors'  position  on  this?  They  are  over- 
whelmingly In  favor  of  this  kind  of  a 
proposal.  They  favor  public  housing. 
They  have  told  us  over  and  over  again  in 
testimony  before  our  committee.  Every 
organization  of  mayors  has  said  that,  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  knows.  He  is 
alone.  He  is  a  maverick  among  mayors. 
He  is  a  wonderful  man.  I  like  him.  1 
admire  him.  He  is  very  diligent.  There  Is 
no  more  diUgent  member  of  the  commit- 
tee than  he.  He  is  there  regularly  and  he 
Is  effective.  But,  I  must  say,  he  does  not 
represent  the  voice  of  the  mayors  in  this 
country  and  he  would  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Let  us  talk  about  that.  The 
National  League  of  Mayors  has  15,000 
members.  It  is  dominated  by  the  big 
cities  with  a  30-member  board  which  J 
know  something  about  as  a  member  of 
that  board  and  first  vice  president  and 
president-elect  of  the  association. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  his  organization  is  wrong. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  saying  that  it  Is 
dominated  by  particular  aspects  like 
most  of  the  lobbying  groups  are.  If  you 
wanted  to  take  a  poll  of  all  15,000 
mayors,  I  would  say  that  the  vast,  vast 
majority  would  represent  my  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  their  meetings, 
conventions  over  and  over  again  they 
contradict  the  Senator's  position.  They 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  wrong  with  be- 
ing a  big  city  mayor? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  right,  the  mayor  of 
Milwaukee  and  the  big  city  mayors,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  the  big  city  mayors 
represent  the  most  people  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  people.  We 
are  not  talking  about  numbers  of  mayors 
and  numbers  of  cities.  We  are  talking 
about  nmnbers  of  people. 

The  big  city  mayors  represent  mil- 
lions of  people  as  compared  to  the  small 


city  mayors  who  may  represent  what, 
10,000,  20,000  people  in  a  city  in  Utah? 
I  do  not  know.  How  many? 

Mr.  GARN.  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  met- 
ropolitan area  of  a  half  million  people. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  only  one  in 
Utah,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  the  only  one  of 
that  size. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right. 

Then  most  of  them  are  smaller,  most 
of  these  mayors  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  are  from  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  suppose  we  could  talk 
about  the  mayor  of  New  Yoz^  a  lot  of 
things,  and  look  at  the  wonderful  record 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  the  States  of  Tennessee.  Wis- 
consin, and  Massachusetts?  That  is 
where  the  people  are.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  suppose  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  is  continue  to  waste  money  in 
programs  that  do  not  put  people  into 
houses. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  say 
then  that  conventional  public  housing 
has  not  succeeded  In  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  GARN.  It  has  succeeded  to  a  mod- 
erate extent  In  putting  people  into  houses 
with  a  great  deal  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
not  nearly  the  result  that  it  should  have, 
and  that  is  why  Congress  went  to  pro- 
grams like  sections  8.  235. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Which  has  not  put  low 
income  families  in  housing  as  yet. 

Mr.  GARN.  Which  has  not  been  given 
a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Why? 

Mr.  GARN.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Why  has  it  not  worked 
for  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  reservations  are  up 
greatly,  and  the  mayors  also  overwhelm- 
ingly support  section  8,  as  the  Senator 
may  well  know. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree,  and  I  support 
section  8.  But  we  do  It  on  faith  and  hope 
and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  GARN.  All  right.  If  you  want  pub- 
lic housing  so  badly,  why  are  we  doing 
it  at  the  expense  of  section  8? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  not  doing  It  at 
the  expense  of  section  8.  We  are  doing 
it  in  addition  to  section  8. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  are  cutting  section  8. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  does  he  want  us  to  give 
up  conventional  housing  until  section  8 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  work? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  we  are  greatly  over- 
tending  the  public  housing  area  at  the 
expense  of  section  8,  and  not  giving  sec- 
tion 8  a  chance  or  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  startup  times  and  the  delays 
have  obviously — I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator—not produced  the  result  I  wanted 
in  section  8. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  GARN.  But  the  momentum,  I 
thhik,  is  there.  The  inertia  has  been  over- 
come, and  you  will  start  to  see  a  great 
deal  more  result  from  section  8  than  you 
have  in  the  past.  We  are  putting  a  big 
amovmt  into  section  202,  a  request  of  $2.5 
billion  when  the  administration  asked  for 
less  than  $400  mllUon. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  assure  my  friend 
from  Utah  that  it  is  not  our  intent  to 


build  conventional  public  housing  at  the 
expense  of  section  8.  That  is  not  our  in- 
tent at  all.  What  we  do  Intend  is  to  con- 
tinue in  a  very  moderate  way  the  con- 
struction of  conventional  public  housing 
imtil  we  are  assured  that  section  8  will 
work  successfully.  That  is  all  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARN.  What  are  we  doing  in  this 
about  multifamily  housing?  It  is  pri- 
marily directed  at  single  family,  and 
starts  of  single  family  are  at  record 
levels.  This  bill  does  not  address  itself  at 
all  to  the  bluest  problem  of  all.  multi- 
family  housing.  What  are  we  doing  about 
that? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  can  Just  interrupt, 
we  provide  $265  million  for  new  ccmstruc- 
tion  under  section  8,  new  contract  au- 
thority, as  compared  to  $200  million  for 
new  construction  of  conventional  piiblic 
housing.  That  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
Indicate  that  the  committee  then  has 
gone  to  conventional  public  hearing  at 
the  expense  of  section  8  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  just  want  to  say  I  am 
very  much  in  ssmipathy  with  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  communities  and  that  is 
why  I  have  cosponsored  the  counter- 
cyclical bill  and  have  very  actively  sup- 
ported it. 

But  I  do  think  the  Senator  may  have  a 
point  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
that  is  that  the  iirban  communities  to- 
day i>ay  a  great  deal  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  tajtes  in  this  country,  not  Just 
in  the  form  of  local  taxes  but  because  of 
the  income  level,  and  it  is  at  a  higher 
plane,  and  it  is  taxed  at  a  higher  rate, 
and  so  the  New  York  cities  of  the  United 
States  send  more  to  Washington  than 
they  get  back. 

The  problem  I  see  is  not  so  much 
whether  or  not  we  have  public  housing. 
We  are  going  to  have  some  public  hear- 
ing In  this  coimtry.  The  question  is  how 
do  we  do  it  in  the  most  cost-effective  way 
to  give  people  an  opportunity  to  see  that 
their  tax  dollars  are  utilized  efficiently 
and  that  people  who  cannot  have  it  any 
other  way  can  afford  shelter  In  this  soci- 
ety of  ours. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  the  route  of  this 
bill  with  a  $27  billion  authorization  or 
whatevra*  It  happens  to  be.  I  think  it  is  a 
little  bit  dangerous  to  say  we  are  going 
to  help  the  big  cities  by  taxing  than, 
taking  a  dollar  out  and  giving  them  50 
cents  back. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment  on  that 
point  to  give  me  the  opportunity  as  a 
western  Senator  now,  not  as  a  mayor? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  is  rather  interesting,  we 
constantly  hear  this  8u*gument  from  the 
East,  that  they  pay  more  taxes  than  tiiey 
get  back,  and  the  west  coast  pays  less. 
So  we  are  the  recipient  of  their  largess. 

I  wonder  what  the  State  of  Pamsyl- 
vanla,  or  New  York  State,  would  do  If 
two-thirds  of  their  total  land  area  were 
removed  from  the  local  tax  rolls,  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  dictated  as 
a  colony  of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  I 
would  love  to  have  two-thirds  of  the 
State  of  Utah  put  back  on  local  tax  rolls. 
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Then  I  look  over  on  page  21  at  the  cost 
of  the  legislation  and  I  noted  it  says  that 
the  cost  is  $27.2  billion. 

Is  that  a  typographical  error,  that  it 
is  $27.2  billion? 

I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  if  we 
have  public  housing  at  $27.2  billion. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  wish  it  were  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  is  not  a 
typo.  Actually,  this  bill  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $27.2  billion. 

Mr.  GARN.  Over  a  period  of  years,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Well,  I 
would  say 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Why  not  tell  them  40 
years,  not  just  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  50. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Carry  it  through  to  80 
years. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  yielded  to  me.  May 
I  complete  my  statement? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  say  I  have  no  hesitancy 
at  all  in  voting  "No"  on  final  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  understand  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
recommit  the  measure  and  I  will  support 
the  motion  made  to  recommit  it.  But 
when  we  are  talking  about  an  expendi- 
ture of  $27.2  billion  in  public  housing  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  we  are  going  too  far 
toward  socialism  and  abandoning  the 
free  enterprise  system  upon  which  ttiis 
Nation 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia who  I  know  wants  to  be  fair  when 
he  cites  that  flgure  of  $27  billion. 

Now,  it  sounds  as  though  he  is  talking 
about  a  year.  We  are  talking  about  40 
years  for  $27  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  Uie  Senator 
yield  further  for  one  further  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  if  instead  of  this  bill  we  come 
back  with  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  and  fund  it  on  through 
section  8,  then  what  is  the  cost  of  the 
bill? 

About  40  percent  more,  because  sec- 
tion 8  costs  more  per  unit  than  public 
housing  costs.  It  would  cost  probably 
between  $35  and  $40  billion. 

So  the  argvunent  that  this  costs  $27 
billion  is  one  achieved  by  multiplying 
what  we  have  in  the  bill  by  40  years. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment, 
but  do  not  misconstrue  because  I  want 
to  recommit  this  to  work  on  it  and  come 
back  with  what  I  think  is  more  workable 
that  I  totally  support  the  administra- 
tion. I  mentioned  two  or  three  things  I 
disagree  with  them  on  and  oppose  them 
on. 

The  $27  billion  may  take  40  years,  but 
$27  billion  would  not  only  house  the 
whole  State  of  Utah,  it  would  buy  it.  It 
is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
this,  and  the  Senators  have  undoubtedly 


heard  the  statement  made  as  to  how 
much  a  billion  dollars  is.  A  thousand  times 
a  thousand  times  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
if  someone  started  spending  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  spent  a  thousand  dollars 
every  day  up  until  the  present  time,  there 
would  still  be  765  years  to  go  before 
they  would  spend  $1  billion. 

I  obtained  the  statement  of  $27.2  bil- 
lion from  the  report  that  the  committee 
put  out.  It  is  not  my  invention.  It  is  page 
21  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  section  252 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
the  committee  reports  that  th«  bill  woidd 
authorize  $27.2  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  with  anticipated  outlay  and 
then  it  makes  some  breakdowns  for 
various  years. 

It  is  not  something  I  conjm-ed  up  In 
my  mind.  We  are  talking  about  an 
eventual  expenditure  of  $27.2  billion. 

I  asked  whether  it  was  a  typographical 
error  and  was  assured  it  was  not. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Right. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  So  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  "no"  and  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  expect  me  to  vote  "no"  on  a  mat- 
ter like  this  because  I  do  believe  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  we  have  to  vote 
"no"  on  such  matters  as  this  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  attain  a  balanced  budget. 

I  appreciate  very  greatly  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  say  this. 
Of  coiu-se,  the  Senator  indicates  that 
this  bill  was  worked  out  with  difficulty  in 
the  committee.  It  took  some  time.  Some- 
times it  was  rather  painful  proceeding 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  please  use  his  microphone,  the 
Chair  is  unable  to  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  HUD,  Mrs.  Hills.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  I  think 
she  does  an  excellent  job. 

I  think  she  makes  some  good  points  in 
her  letter.  But  I  believe  there  Is  a  great 
deal  that  probably  is  not  justified,  some 
of  the  frightening  statements  she  makes 
are  a  little  exaggerated. 

I  plan  to  offer  two  or  three  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  I  believe  will  be 
helpful. 

Knowing  the  time  and  effort  we  have 
spent  on  this  bill,  I  should  hate  very 
much  to  see  it  remanded  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much 
better  for  it  to  rim  its  course  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  There  will  be  amend- 
ments offered.  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
but  there  will  probably  be  a  good  many 
amendments  offered  to  the  bill.  Let  the 
Senate  work  its  will.  Even  then  we  will 
certainly  be  compelled  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  We  cannot  expect,  in  a 
bill  as  complicated  as  this,  to  get  an 
agreement  out  of  the  House  on  the  same 
bill.  There  will  be  a  conference  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
good  solution  at  that  time. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  ab- 
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solutely  sincere.  We  do  not  have  a  harder 
working  member  of  our  committee.  I 
have  great  regard  for  him  and  great  re- 
spect for  his  opinions  and  views.  I  find 
myself  often  voting  with  him. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  hate  very 
much  to  see  this  bill  sent  back  to  the 
committee  and  have  to  take  that  pain- 
ful course  again. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GARN.  If  I  might  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  let  me  finish  my 
opening  statement,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
debate  but  it  has  been  some  time  since  I 
started  my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit?  I  did  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  entire  bill.  That  is  why  I 
started  out  in  my  opening  statement  to 
talk  about  the  positive  aspects  of  those 
sections  that  I  favored.  I  have  no  desire 
to  just  kill  the  bill.  That  is  why  I  am  not 
encouraging  people  to  vote  against  it. 
However,  I  will,  if  it  comes  up  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  because  of  the  negative  aspects 
I  have  been  talking  about. 

I  do  think  the  best  place  to  work  out 
some  of  these  differences  and  come  up 
with  a  better  mix,  to  come  up  with  what 
I  feel  will  put  more  people  into  not  neces- 
sarily public  housing  but  subsidized  hous- 
ing more  rapidly,  is  in  the  committee. 
Most  Senators  are  not  familiar  with  all 
the  details.  We  have  worked  with  it  in  the 
committee  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month.  I  think  that  is  the  best  place.  So 
my  motion  will  be  to  recommit,  not  to  try 
and  kill  it,  so  we  can  work  on  it  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  Senate  in  a  better  form. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  consider  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  SPARKMAN).  As  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Utah  has  said,  we  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  committee  work- 
ing on  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  has  wrestled  with 
it.  The  committee  has  reported  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  it  thinks  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  need  hous- 
ing. I  think  a  vote  for  recommittal  would 
be  a  vote  against  the  elderly;  a  vote 
against  the  poor;  a  vote  against  the  peo- 
ple who  so  seriously  need  housing  at  this 
time;  and  a  vote  against  the  construc- 
tion industry.  All  of  this  Is  incorporated 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  homebuilders  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  National  League  of  Cities  is  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

If  the  Senator  feels,  as  he  has  said, 
that  there  are  parts  of  this  legislation 
which  he  supports,  and  he  did  support  in 
committee,  and  other  parts  he  does  not, 
the  Senator  could  introduce  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  and  let  the  Senate 
vote  up  or  down  on  those  portions  of  this 
legislation  that  he  is  opposed  to,  thus 
giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  pass 
this  important  legislation.  There  are  too 
many  people  who  are  waiting  for  this 
legislation.  They  are  not  only  the  low- 
income  people  who  need  the  housing,  but 


the  construction  industry,  which  needs 
the  building,  as  well.  There  are  many 
aspects  of  this  legislation  which  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  consider  before  he  makes  his 
motion  and  possibly  consider  introduc- 
ing amendments  to  correct  anything  that 
he  feels  is  not  adequate  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARN.  When  the  Senator  says  all 
these  groups  are  for  it,  obviously  they  are 
for  some  housing  legislation.  That  does 
not  mean  to  indicate  they  feel  any  dif- 
ferently about  some  of  these  sections 
than  I  do.  Obviously,  I  could  go  the  route 
the  Senator  suggests  and  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
been  very  patient.  Let  me  make  one 
statement  which  is  very  important.  The 
Senator  said  the  homebuilders  are 
against  the  bill.  It  is  my  best  informa- 
tion that  the  homebuilders  are  not 
against  this  bill.  They  support  the  bilL 
There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill  which 
they  oppose,  but  they  do  not  oppose  this 
bill  overall.  The  indication  we  have  is 
if  they  had  to  vote  up  or  down,  they 
would  vote  for  the  bill  and  certainly 
against  recommittal. 

Mr.  GARN.  My  information  is  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  It  but  on 
balance  they  would  prefer  to  have  it  go 
back  and  have  us  work  on  it. 

I  would  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  know  that  I  have  been 
very  patient  for  15  months  with  some  of 
the  very  great  frustrations  I  have  had  in 
working  with  the  committee.  As  much  as 
I  admire  the  Senator,  we  do  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  jrleld  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  a  former  member  of 
the  Banking;  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  and  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  want  to  see  a  bill 
passed.  It  is  necessary.  It  is  needed.  But 
I  am  very  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
reaffirmed  and  put  Into  the  record  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  that  If  this  bill 
passes  in  its  present  form  it  would  be 
vetoed.  The  recommendation  for  veto 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 
OMB  has  already  concurred  in  that 
recommendation.  The  likelihood  of  a 
veto  is  very  evident.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  feel  that  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  do.  When  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  talks  about  time 
and  people  waiting  for  this,  the  process 
of  passing  this  bill,  having  it  vetoed, 
coming  back  and  if  it  were  sustained 

having  no  bill  at  all 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  we  passed  this  bill, 
we  would  have  to  go  to  conference  smy- 
way  and  then  come  back.  Then,  if  it  is 
in  the  Senate  form,  it  would  be  vetoed. 
Is  this  bill  subject  to  the  requirements 
worked  out  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
in  which  I  fully  conciirred,  that  authoriz- 
ing legislation  must  be  on  the  floor  by 
May  15?  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  if  too 


much  time  Intervenes,  we  may  not  get 
a  bill,  which  would  frustrate  all  of  our 
efforts? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  we  recommit,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  report  a  bill  by  May  15. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  was  the  essence  of 
my  question.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
feel  that  if  we  vote  to  recommit  it  can 
then  be  made  a  matter  of  very  high  pri- 
ority and  urgency  in  the  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee?  Then 
it  would  have  a  better  chance  to  be  on 
the  floor  by  May  15  in  a  form  that  could 
be  accepted  by  the  President  and  we 
would  really  have  a  bill.  If  we  vote  a  bill 
that  we  know  will  be  vetoed,  we  may 
risk  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  GARN.  In  my  opinion,  going  the 
route  we  are  going  almost  certainly  guar- 
antees us  no  bill.  As  the  38th  Republican 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  last  one. 
the  fifth  ranking  Republican  in  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  very  little  to  do  sfith 
setting  the  schedules,  when  we  hold 
hearings,  or  have  markups.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  cer- 
tain on  recommittal  If  the  dlstingiilahed 
chairman  is  able  to  hold  a  markup  be- 
tween now  and  May  15.  But  I  cannot 
answer  the  question.  A  hearing  has  never 
been  scheduled  at  a  time  that  I  have 
picked  and  I  do  not  expect  It  to  be.  as 
the  last  Republican. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Having  served  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pile  of  the  minority  and  then 
gradually  moved  up.  all  I  know  Is  this: 
The  schedulii  g,  under  Chairman  Spabk- 
MAN  and  certainly  imder  Chairman 
PROxMniE  now.  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  Senator  Tower — ^and  also  the  leader 
In  housing  has  been  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke) — I  would  tend  to  think  that  if 
we  do  recommit  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
high  priority.  I  would  hope  the  leader- 
ship would  see  fit  to  schedule  it  very 
soon.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  deeply 
distxxrbed  that  we  may  do  a  disservice  to 
the  elderly,  to  the  low-Income  people.  If 
we  do  approve  a  bill  which  we  know  will 
be  vetoed.  We  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  it  will  be  vetoed.  Maybe  the  better 
thing  is  to  try  and  work  out  and  resolve 
these  problems  in  committee  rather  than 
at  this  stage.  As  I  understand  it,  there 
are  no  amendments  which  are  prepared 
which  are  ready  to  be  voted  on  right 
now.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  could  not 
obtain  any  amendments. 

Apparently  the  feeling  has  been  that 
the  bill  is  really  not  in  shape  today  to 
be  amended  in  the  Chamber.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  work  had  best  be  done  in  the 
committee,  which  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  committee.  I  would  hope 
they  could  accomplish  that  and  bring  us 
a  bill  that  would  then  have  a  chance  of 
being  signed,  rather  than  vetoed. 

When  we  look  at  the  record  of  over- 
riding vetoes,  we  have  not  really  a  very 
good  record,  smd  this  is  too  Important  a 
matter  not  to  take  every  chance  at  the 
committee  level  to  try  to  work  out. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  view  of  the  hour 
and  time,  this  being  April  27— we  must 
receive  authorization  bills  here  within 
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3  weeks — it  seems  ts  me  that  the  best 
course  we  can  follov  is  to  pass  this  bill 
today,  said  it  over  t  >  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, go  to  cbnference  and  work 
with  the  House  of  I^epresentatives  on  a 
bUl  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Pres- 
ident or  that  at  leasi  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  vetoed. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  go  back  to  com- 
mittee, members  of  this  committee,  like 
other  committee  mei|ibers,  have  all  kinds 
of  other  work  to  dd,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  could  have  action  on  this  bUl, 
the  klDd  of  action  tqe  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  am  sure  woulH  expect  us  to  have 
with  deliberation  anti  discussic«i.  and  so 
forth,  in  less  than  io  days  or  probably 
2  weeks,  and  then  we  do  not  have  any 
Idea  whether  that  bfll  might  possibly  be 
risking  a  veto.  I  think  the  best  course  is 
to  pass  the  leglslatioh  and  send  It  to  the 
House  and  subsequently  wozic  out  our 
differences  in  confer*  nee. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mri  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OARN.  I  yield 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  e^estly  believe  that 


to  the  Senator  from 


a  vote  to  recommit 
would  kill  this  bill 


this  bill.  In  effect, 
For  this  year.  I  do 


not  think  that  we  cin  possibly  get  this 
bm  back  here  In  tii^ie  to  guaUfy  under 
the  May  15  rule. 

Now,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
knows 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  president,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ylfeld. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  si  ire  the  Senator  will 
agree  that  that  is  n^t  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  No; 
But  the  Senator 


the  question — if  I  m|ght  have  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMEEIE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  im  waiting  for  the 
attention  of  the  Sens  ,tor  from  Illinois. 


The  Senator  fron: 
is  not  his  intent  to 
back  by  May  15. 

Mr.  GARN.  No;  I 
Intention  to  use  this 


I  understand  that, 
rom  Illinois  asked 


Utah  has  said  it 
lave  this  bill  come 


said  it  was  not  my 
device  to  kUl  it. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  aln  sorry.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  clarifies  that  because  my 
position  is  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
today,  the  effect  cou]  d  be  to  kill  this  bill 
in  this  session  of  Con  press. 

I  say  to  the  Sena  or  again  that  it  is 
Just  too  important  »  many  people  to 
kill  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  i  rtah  knows  the  pro- 
cedures. He  knows  iiat  after  we  pass 
this  bill,  it  has  to  go  t  j  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  W!  have  to  have  a 
conference. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  not  reported  a  bill  out  of 
subcommittee  yet,  aid  the  Senator  re- 
sponds to  the  posslbU  ty  of  a  veto. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  lias  gone  out  of  the 
subcommittee  but  n(t  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GARN.  Does  n(  it  that  have  a  much 
greater  possibility  o  killing  it  perma- 
nently this  year? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  bill  the  Senate  will 
pass  may  not  be  th«  bill  the  President 
will  be  called  upon  lo  sign.  That  is  my 


point.  It  tnight  be  a  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  sign  after  it  has  been  amended 
on  the  floor  and  after  we  have  had  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  is  not  the  final  legislation. 
This  is  the  Senate  version.  There  Is 
a  House  version.  There  is  still  a  confer- 
ence to  go  to. 

If  we  send  this  back  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  going  to  get  back  here 
by  May  15.  So,  in  effect,  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing,  though  he  may  not  in- 
tend to  do  it — and  I  believe  he  does  not 
intend  to  do  it — is  to  kill  this  bill  for  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
willing  to  meet  any  day  in  the  week  on 
recommitment  and  talk  about  it.  I  am 
siu-e  the  chairman  knows  I  am  there  95 
percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BROOBLE.  That  is  correct.  But  the 
Senator  knows  there  is  much  more  to 
it  than  that.  We  can  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions.  There  has  to  be  a  lot 
of  give  and  take.  It  is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen overnight,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  a  week  or  2  weeks. 

We  only  have  3  weeks  in  order  to 
qualify  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  couple  with  his  recommitment 
amendment  a  time  certain  by  which  the 
committee  would  report  it  out?  Second, 
possibly  we  could  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  acting  ranking 
minority  member  what  business  is  of 
such  priority  that  would  be  ahead  of 
this  business  in  committee.  Third,  the 
question  would  be  does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  feel  that  we  can  recommit  it,  vote 
it  out  of  committee  again,  and  have  it 
in  the  Chamber  in  plenty  of  time  so  we 
will  match  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  be  able 
to  go  to  conference  immediately  on  it? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  committee  is  not 
going  to  be  boimd  by  that.  It  cannot  be 
boimd  by  that,  and  the  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  P2RCY.  I  am  just  looking  at  what 
the  probability  is  and  what  the  course 
of  action  might  be. 

Mr.  GARN.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
as  to  my  amendment  or  motion  for  re- 
commitment, I  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  date  certain. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois feels  that  will  help  a  great  deal,  and 
I  accept  it  as  an  absolute  binding  com- 
mitment. The  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
know,  is  not  trying  to  kill  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Utah,  I  am  sure,  wants  a 
housing  bill.  After  all,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  wants  a  hoiising  bill. 

But  the  Secretary  of  HUD  reconfirmed 
to  me  this  morning  that  the  statements 
made  to  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
Senator  Tower,  still  stand  today. 

The  Secretary  said: 

Accordingly,  I  woiUd  recommend  that  the 
President  veto  S.  3295  If  enacted  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  It  would  confirm 
this  recommendation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 


Mr.  PERCY.  The  Secretary  said  in  her 
Judgment  the  President  would. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  the  com- 
mittee listened  very  patiently  and  care- 
fully to  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  to  theii 
objections.  We  understood  them  fully 
when  we  acted. 

The  chances  are  overwhelming,  in  my 
view,  that  if  we  sent  this  bill  back  to 
committee  we  would  not  change  it  very 
much.  I  cannot  imagine  how  we  would 
change  It. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  Is  so 
loaded  with  hearings.  We  have  hearings 
almost  every  day  scheduled  between  now 
and  the  end  of  May.  These  hearings  in- 
clude the  energy  Independence  author- 
ity, corporate  bribery,  and  a  number  of 
bills  that  will  require  important  wit- 
nesses to  come  in  from  elsewhere  in  the 
coimtry.  It  is  going  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  to  find  time  in 
the  next  week  or  two  to  bring  this  up. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  so  well,  it  will  take  time  to 
consider  this  in  detail.  We  would  have  to 
have  the  Secretary  come  up  again  and  go 
into  further  detail  with  her. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  see  any  point  where 
we  are  likely  to  change  our  position. 

If  the  Senator  or  anyone  else  wants  to 
offer  amendments  to  this  bUl,  we  can 
consider  them  in  the  Chamber  and  vote 
up  or  down  and  see  if  he  could  accept 
the  views  of  HUD.  We  are  happy  to  do  It 
But  it  would  seem  if  we  recommit  this 
bill  it  is  simply  going  to  kill  it,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3  pjn. 
today  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  may  be  authorized  to  address  the 
Senate  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  ADMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3295)  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  annual  contribu- 
tions under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  low-Income 
housing  programs  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  discussion 
on  this  matter. 

The  Vice  President  is  going  to  speak 
at  3  p.m.,  and  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  finish  my  opening  statement  for  the 
Record. 

Apparently  on  the  matter  of  recom- 
mitment we  have  after  this  extended  de- 
bate agreed  to  disagree. 

Again  on  conventional  public  housing, 
it  mandates  a  spending  of  $2  million 
which  is  the  highest  level  ever.  This 
would  be  $1  bUlion  over  40  years. 

Again  it  does  not  include  millions  of 
dollars  for  operating  expenses  and  sub- 


sidies, the  same  kind  of  public  housing 
that  currently  requires  $600  miUion  per 
year  in  operating  subsidies.  This  is  over 
and  above  the  original  cost  estimate  by 
a  long  vmy. 

Again  I  shall  mention  the  unsubsl- 
dized  multifamily.  This  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress at  all  where  the  biggest  problem  in 
my  opinion  Is.  Single  family  starts  are 
at  record  levels  and  ample  mortgage 
credit  for  single-family  homes  is  avail- 
able but  not  in  the  multifamily  area. 

Section  518(b)  completely  changes  the 
role  of  PHA.  They  must  now  warrant 
habitablllty  Instead  of  merely  Insuring 
the  mortgage. 

It  will  increase  the  paperwork  and 
processing,  further  driving  people  away 
from  FE[A-insured  mortgages.  It  will  be 
counterproductive,  in  my  opinion,  to  pro- 
viding housing.  It  also  requires  com- 
pensation for  structural  defects  that  af- 
fect "use  and  llveability." 

What  does  the  term  "use  and  livabll- 
Ity"  mean?  I  am  not  ready  to  give  that 
up  to  HUD  to  decide  the  definition  and 
produce  new  rules  and  regulations  on 
those  definitions. 

In  my  opinion  this  section  518(b)  Is 
almost  impossible  to  implement. 

Under  the  section  202  elderly  housing, 
which  I  support,  but  not  at  the  level  that 
we  ask  to  be  authorized  of  $2.5  billion, 
the  administration's  request  was  $375 
million. 

Interest  rates  are  reduced.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  so  successful  based  on  recent 
applications,  why  do  we  need  to  reduce 
the  interest  rates? 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  elderly 
are  still  provided  housing  through  the 
public  housing  program.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out,  more  than  40  percent  of 
public  housing  occupants  are  elderly. 

As  to  the  section  247  bailout,  a  new 
program  is  created  to  assist  ailing  FHA- 
insured  multifamily  projects.  It  requires 
the  use  of  section  8  methods,  however. 
HUD  originally  wanted  to  use  section  8 
for  this  purpose,  but  we  said  no.  We  said 
that  we  would  create  a  new  program,  sec- 
tion 247,  which  would  be  identical  to  how 
HUD  intended  to  use  section  8.  I  think 
this  is  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  and  it 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
have  that  duplication  in  this  area. 

As  to  the  general  scope  of  the  bill,  it 
extends  and  enlarges  programs  with  no 
evaluation  of  them.  Some  have  proved  to 
be  questionable — 236,  public  housing  sec- 
tion 518(b) ;  236  did  not  work  well  at  all 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  housing  problem,  unsubsi- 
dized  multifamily  housing.  It  creates  a 
duplicative  section  247  bailout  program 
and  discourages  the  use  of  FHA.  It  does 
not  address  the  solution  to  problems  of 
PHA. 

So  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recorrunlt  S.  3295,  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1976,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  motion  to  the  desk? 

Mr  GARN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  n&ys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AOOmONAI.   STATEMENTS    STIBMll'lEU 
ON  S.  3893 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  this  motion  to  re- 
commit. Given  the  historic  problems 
with  public  housing,  I  frankly  am  im- 
certaln  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  structure  of  our  hous- 
ing policies.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
have  made  this  change  in  course  without 
adequate  consideration  and  thought. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  failures  of  section  8,  and  the  continu- 
ing frustration  the  committee  has  felt 
in  trying  to  get  action  out  of  HUD.  Much 
has  been  promised  us  from  section  8,  but 
with  a  few  exceptions,  precious  little  has 
been  forthcoming. 

THE  REAL,  ISSUE  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOTJSINC: 
ADMINISTRATION'S  FAILVRE  TO  FDBStTE  GOALS 
FOR  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  3295, 
Housing  Amendments  of  1976,  to  extend 
authorizations  for  certain  Federal  pro- 
grams to  provide  critically  needed  ho\is- 
ing  for  low  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies. I  oppose  the  motion  to  recommit 
to  the  committee  this  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

Recent  public  debates  over  the  loca- 
tion of  this  housing  have  missed  com- 
pletely the  central  problem,  which  Is  the 
administration's  failure  to  pursue  na- 
tional goals  for  new  construction,  as 
mandated  by  Congress. 

S.  3295  addresses  this  central  problem 
by  emphasizing  the  need  for  new  hous- 
ing construction  under  current  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  If  these  au- 
thorizations are  fully  utilized,  we  can 
produce  over  640,000  new  or  substan- 
tially rehabintated  units  of  housing  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  Equally  im- 
portant, this  can  generate  over  one  mil- 
lion jobs  for  construction  workers,  who 
have  experienced  depression-level  un- 
emplojmtient  over  recent  years. 

A  major  portion  of  assistance  author- 
ized imder  this  bill  is  for  the  section  202 
direct  loan  program  for  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped housing,  expressing  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  meet  this  urgwit  need 
without  further  delay.  The  bill  also  ear- 
marks fimds  for  the  construction  of 
public  housing  and  for  new  construction 
imder  the  section  8  housing  assistance 


program.  It  is  the  dear  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  HUD  should  substantially  re- 
direct program  activities  which  have  re- 
sulted In  an  extremely  low  level  of  new 
housing  starts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bUl  wisely  pro- 
vides essential  authorization  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  public  housing.  And. 
authorized  levels  of  fimding  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  program  and 
Section  312  rehabilitation  loans  wiU  help 
sustain  a  compr^ensive  approach  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  lower-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Finally,  while  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  section  701  comprehensive 
planning  grant  pn^ram.  I  believe  the 
committee  report  on  this  bUl  makes  a 
strong  case  for  this  program  which  helps 
communities  deal  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  growth  and  which  is  a  highly 
important  mechanism  for  assuring  the 
effective  use  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  review  of  the 
ebb  and  fiow  of  administration  policies 
over  the  past  several  years  will  make 
clear  why  the  enactment  of  S.  3295  is  of 
great  importance. 

Titie  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  prohibits  discrinxhia- 
tion  in  housing  on  the  basis  of  race,  na- 
tional origin,  religion,  and  sex.  The 
statute  basically  calls  for  affirmative 
efforts  to  achieve  voluntary  compliance, 
through  such  methods  as  conference, 
conciliation  and  i>ersuasion.  Popular^ 
termed  the  "Fair  Housing  Act,"  this  law 
built  upon  a  1962  Presidential  Executive 
Order  which  had  begun  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult process  of  reversing  past  Federal 
policies  and  practices  connected  with 
housing  assistance  since  World  War  n, 
which  had  worked  all  too  often  to  foster 
housing  segregation. 

There  was  a  brief  period  in  1970  when 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbam 
Development  advised  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  that  its  policy  in  administer- 
ing the  1968  law  was  "the  creation  of 
open  communities  which  will  provide  an 
opportimity  for  individuals  to  Uve  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  their  job  and 
daily  activities  by  increasing  housing 
options  for  low-income  and  minority 
families." 

But  this  policy  was  abandoned  in  the 
midst  of  false  rhetoric  from  the  White 
Hoxise  that  the  administration  would  not 
"force"  the  integration  of  neighborhoods. 
This  was  a  total  distoration  of  the 
principle  that  any  American  should  have 
equal  access  to  decent  housing,  that  there 
should  be  no  artificial  restraints  to  exer- 
cising this  right — that,  in  short,  any 
citizen,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
nationality,  or  ethnic  background,  is 
entitled  to  live  where  he  or  she  wants  to 
Uve,  so  long  as  they  can  afford  this  hous- 
ing and  abide  by  the  ordinances. 

In  1972,  HUD  issued  project  selection 
criteria  to  be  used  in  rating  applications 
from  communities  for  participation  in 
subsidized  housing.  The  main  objective  of 
four  of  these  criteria  was  that  subsidized 
and  public  housing  projects  would  be 
constructed  outside  of  areas  of  existing 
minority  and  poverty  concentrations. 
The  proposed  project  must:  Frist,  serve 
iu*gent    immet   needs   for   low-income 
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housing;  second,  \(lden  the  range  of 
housing  locations  available  to  minority 
families;  third,  no(  contribute  to  the 
concentration  of  stbsldized  housing  in 
any  one  section  of  s  metropolitan  area; 
and  fourth,  have  p<tential  for  creating 
minority  employmmt  and  business 
opportunities. 

These  criteria  sho  iild  also  apply  under 
the  so-called  sectlor  8  program  author- 
ized In  housing  said  commimlty  develop- 
ment legislation  em  cted  by  Congress  in 
1974,  where  HUD  la  given  the  option  to 
negotiate  directly  wlih  private  developers 
to  provide  housing  'or  low-income  per- 
sons. Regretfully.  H  JD  has  failed  to  get 
this  innovative  leasing  program  under- 
way at  ansrwhere  ne  ar  the  level  that  the 
administration  itsell  originally  promised. 

But  these  are  sou  nd  criteria  which,  if 
applied  reasonably  and  with  full  con- 
sideration given  to  the  views  of  a  local 
community,  can  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  improvement  of 
that  community— oyercomlng  pockets  of 
blight  and  poverty  with  associated  social 
tensions,  and  pronjoting  economic  de- 
velopment and  jot)  opportunities.  In 
achieving  this  goal  lit  is.  of  course,  also 
essential  that  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams be  closely  nionitored  to  prevent 
such  abuses  as  wers  widely  reported  In 
1973,  and  that  they  be  effectively  oper- 
ated, with  the  prevision  of  necessary 
family  supportive  services,  to  maintain 
a  constructive  socla  environment  and  to 
keep  facilities  in  go  >d  repair. 

In  my  judgment,  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  1 7.  Clark  gave  us  wise 
coimsel  in  1974,  in  issuing  an  Appeals 
Court  ruling  which  1  as  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  this  issue,  wh  en  he  commented: 

We  must  not  sen  ten  ;e  our  poor,  our  under- 
privileged, our  mlnorH  les  to  the  jobless  slums 
of  the  ghettoes  and  th  sreby  forever  trap  them 
In  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which  can 
only  lead  to  lives  of  crime  and  violence. 

This  is  the  real  li  sue.  The  fact  is  that 
administration  poli<  les,  that  can  only  be 
described  as  policiei  of  neglect,  have  re- 
sulted, throughout  t  le  past  several  years, 
in  a  total  failure  to  i  chieve  the  goal  man- 
dated by  Congress  in  the  1968  housing 
law  of  providing  (00,000  new  housing 
units  a  year  throui  h  1978  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  fimilies.  Government 
assisted  housing  sts.rts  under  HUD  pro- 
grams in  1974  werj  about  60,000  units, 
one-tenth  of  our  nitional  goal.  In  1975, 
they  were  still  belo'  v  100,000  imits. 

liierefore,  in  the  midst  of  any  argu- 
ment over  the  apiiropriate  location  of 
such  housing,  then  must  be  a  sharp  re- 
minder that  urgeni  ly  needed  housing  is 
not  being  provided  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  a  natioral  tragedy  and  dis- 
grace. Low-income  families  are  living  in 
housing  that  woul(  be  considered  sub- 
standard in  any  ind  ustrialized  country  in 
the  world — yet,  this  situation  is  tolerated 
in  the  world's  rich<  st  nation.  But  it  is  a 
situation  which  is  a  most  daily  being  per- 
mitted to  get  worse  in  the  absence  of  any 
clear-cut  concern  o:  i  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  have  learned  from  mistakes  of  the 
past  on  low-income  housing.  We  know 
that  preplanning  in  site  selection  to  make 
maximimi  use  of  ex  sting  public  facilities, 
transportation  and  services  and  to  pin- 


point available  nearby  Job  opportimlties 
are  Important  considerations.  We  know 
that  massive-scale  projects  can  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact,  not  only  upon  the 
neighborhood,  but  especially  upon  proj- 
ect residents  themselves.  We  know  that 
it  Is  important  to  provide  reasonable 
economic  incentives  to  encourage  the  in- 
volvement of  private  developers  in  the 
provision  of  good  housing.  And  we  know 
that  well-planned  and  operated  sub- 
sidized housing  can  significantly  aid  the 
rehabilitation  of  declining  residential 
areas,  and  can  be  a  constructive  part  ol 
well-designed  housing  in  new  develop- 
ments. 

I  believe  most  of  our  people  support 
positive,  affirmative  governmental  poli- 
cies and  actions  that  encourage  the  inte- 
gration of  good  housing  for  lower-  and 
moderate -income  families  in  new  areas, 
and  that  provide  incentives  to  commu- 
nities to  plan  rationally  and  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  for  multiple  forms 
of  decent  housing  for  all  income  levels. 
All  of  our  people  benefit,  all  of  our  com- 
munities can  be  made  better,  where  every 
family  has  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
plan  for  decent  housing  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  my  support  to  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit S.  3295  to  the  Senate  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  In  its  present  form, 
the  bill  contains  too  many  objectionable 
features:  It  is  costly,  it  is  administra- 
tively burdensome,  and  it  is — in  my  opin- 
ion— misdirected.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  legislation  if  passed  by  Congress,  has 
already  expressed  its  opposition,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  has  just 
today  issued  a  public  statement  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

BUDGET    CONSroERATIONS 

This  housing  legislation  asks  for  a 
long-run  Federal  commitment  of  nearly 
$10  billion  more  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  budget  resolution  approved  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  here  in  the  Senate.  While 
it  is  true  that  that  resolution  has  not  yet 
been  finalized  and  that  it  provides  gen- 
eral targets  for  Federal  expenditures,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  hesitant  to  alter 
our  plans  so  quickly  and  to  increase  our 
future  budgetary  commitments  so  dra- 
matically. 

S.  3295  provides  for  a  different  "mix" 
of  low-income  housing  assistance  than 
that  which  exists  in  the  current  law,  and 
that  which  is  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. While  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  same  number  of 
housing  imits,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  new  public  housing  authority 
units  and  substantial  modernization  of 
existing  units.  It  would  move  away  from 
new  units  sponsored  by  State  agencies 
and  by  private  developers.  This  involves 
a  longer  term  commitment  and  hence  a 
much  larger  commitment  of  budget  and 
future  outlays.  I  do  not  know  of  evidence 
to  support  the  superiority  of  the  public 
housing  authority  approach,  and  hence 
the  desirability  of  a  larger  and  larger 
financial  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact,  all  evidence  which 


has  come  to  our  attention  In  recent 
months  would  indicate  serious  doubts 
about  the  suitability  and  justification  for 
further  large  public  housing  projects  of 
this  type. 

I  have  more  sympathy  for  increased 
emphasis  on  substantial  modernization 
of  existing  housing,  but  again  know  of 
no  evidence  that  this  will  provide  better 
results  than  under  the  section  8  im- 
provements to  existing  units.  Indeed,  the 
section  8  program — initiated  less  than  2 
years  ago — has  thus  far  proven  itself  to 
be  an  extremely  useful  and  successful 
program  for  updating  available  housing 
already  on  the  market. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommended 
acceptance  of  the  administration's  plan 
for  increased  assistance  to  FHA  proper- 
ties threatened  by  foreclosure.  This  is 
contained  in  S.  3295.  While  this  will  al- 
low budget  savings  due  to  reduced  fore- 
closures. I  remain  skeptical  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

Furthermore,  S.  3295  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  section  312  rehabilitation 
loans  for  rehabilitation  of  properties  in 
specifically  designated  areas  in  the 
amount  of  $150  million  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
termination  of  this  program  in  favor  of 
block  grants.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
$100  million  for  section  701  planning 
grants  for  urban  and  rural  areas.  This 
is  In  excess  of  the  $25  million  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  and  the 
roughly  $50  million  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committees. 

DETRIMENT  TO  LOCAL  DECISIONMAKING 

Two  years  ago.  when  it  enacted  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Congress  made  significant 
steps  toward  providing  for  local  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking  with  regard 
to  the  Federal  housing  programs.  The 
measure  before  us  today  serves  to  par- 
tially destroy  that  local  fiexiblity  to  adapt 
Federal  housing  assistance  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  and  needs  of  indi- 
vidual communities.  The  section  8  pro- 
gram of  the  1974  act  for  example,  re- 
quires communities  to  assess  their  own 
housing  needs  at  the  time  they  submit 
their  housing  assistance  plans.  To  the 
contrary,  the  narrow  mandates  for  new 
construction  contained  within  S.  3295 
eliminate  this  local  discretion.  In  a 
major  departure  from  the  "block  grant" 
approach  estabUshed  under  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act,  S. 
3295  would  revert  to  the  categorical  ap- 
proach for  funding,  which  is  less  flex- 
ible, more  staff  intensive  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  which  traditionally  has  been 
more  difficult  for  local  government  to 
understand  and  to  work  with. 

ITie  reestablishment  of  the  section 
312  rehabilitation  loan  program,  and  the 
expansion  of  tne  section  701  comprehen- 
sive plarming  program,  would  serve  to 
once  again  assert  Federal  over  local 
priorities,  and  to  separate  the  funding 
and  administration  of  planning  from 
the  community  development  activity 
which  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  planning  process. 

HOUSING  FOR   THE   HANDICAPPED   AND  ELDERLT 

As  a  final  point,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
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in  voting  for  recommital  of  S.  3295  to 
committee,  he  is  not  voting  against  the 
concepts  of  many  of  Its  programs.  More 
specifically,  I  refer  to  section  11,  which 
deals  with  housing  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  poor  quality  of  housing 
which  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
have  had  to  accept.  In  1973,  I  intro- 
duced the  Housing  Opportunities  For  the 
Handicapped  Act,  to  improve  and  nor- 
malize living  conditions  of  these  persons. 
Consequently,  I  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  helped  to 
insure  that  it  made  specific  provision 
for  the  handicapped  and  elderly.  There- 
fore, I  sincerely  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  Banking  Committee  In  address- 
ing the  problems  of  disabled  citizens. 
and  am  pleased  that  the  handicapped 
and  elderly  are  properly  considered  in 
this  bill.  Despite  my  strong  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  encouraging  acceptable 
housing  for  the  disabled.  I  have  some 
basic  reservations  about  section  11  of 
S.  3295. 

I  want  to  see  assistance  given  to  those 
Individuals  who  need  it  financially.  Al- 
though most  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped citizens  are  less  well  off  than  the 
average  citizen — one-third  of  the  elderly 
Uve  in  unsatisfactory  housing  arrange- 
ments— not  all  are  below,  at.  or  even  near 
the  poverty  line.  This  bill  does  not  re- 
strict financial  assistance  to  just  those 
who  really  need  it,  but  rather  sets  in- 
come limits  at  80  percent  of  the  area 
median  income.  In  certain  instances,  this 
might  allow  for  normeedy  persons  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loan  program.  This,  I 
feel,  is  a  significant  weakness  in  the  bill 
before  us,  as  well  as  a  questionable  pro- 
vision of  any  Federal  assistance  plan. 

Another  item  of  the  bill  which  con- 
cerns me  is  that  there  Is  no  expiration 
date  on  the  authorized  funding  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  programs.  No 
matter  v/hat  the  program,  I  believe  that 
all  programs  should  some  under  periodic 
review  before  funding  is  extended.  This, 
again,  is  a  general  guideline  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  applied  to  all  authorized 


programs. 


CONCLUSION 


I  have  made  these  statements  to  clarify 
my  position,  so  that  my  voting  will  not 
be  mlsimderstood.  Efforts  by  this  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  Federal  Housing  pro- 
grams are  commendable  and  should  be 
encouraged.  I  do  continued  to  support 
the  concept  of  Federal  assistance  for 
local  housing  development,  as  well  as 
loan  assistance  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly,  but  regret  that  this 
particular  proposal  is  not  more  accept- 
able in  its  structtu-al  organization  and 
budgetary  projections.  I  fervently  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee,  and  that  it  can  be  strength- 
ened to  be  even  more  effective  in  making 
quality  housing  available  to  the  low  in- 
come, and  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  for  accepting  the  provisions 
of  S.  3174  as  part  of  the  Public  Housing 


Extension  Act.  I  was  proud  to  have  co- 
sponsored  this  measure  which  will  Insure 
authorizations  adequate  to  meet  the 
tremendous  need  for  low-cost,  low-rent 
housing  facilities  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Section  202  has  been  one  of  the  most- 
successful  housing  programs  ever  en- 
acted for  older  Americans.  It  provides 
long-term  financing  to  nonprofit  spon- 
sors to  built  apartments  tailor-made  for 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped 

Chairman  Proxmire  and  the  commit- 
tee have  approved  a  loan  authority  for 
the  section  202  program  at  a  level  of 
$2.5  bllUon — the  sums  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate the  number  of  applications 
which  HDD  received  for  this  program 
last  year.  Moreover,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  Includes  an  alteration  to 
the  program's  Interest  rate  formula,  ty- 
ing it  to  the  average  rate  on  all  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations.  Under 
current  conditions,  this  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  interest  payments  by  the  sponsor 
from  today's  9  percent  to  approximately 
7.5  percent.  Of  course,  this  will  be  of 
added  benefit  to  the  nonprofit  sponsor. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  news  is  that  the 
authorized  funds  could  provide  as  many 
as  83,330  units  of  housing  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped throughout  the  Nation.  While 
this  does  not  come  as  close  as  we  might 
want  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
provide  120,000  units  annually,  it  does 
provide  a  commendable  start  for  a  pro- 
gram which  ha4  languished  untU 
recently. 

Under  the  Nixon  administration,  at- 
tempts were  made  repeatedly  to  phase 
out  the  202  program.  One  reason  given 
for  its  demise  was  the  apparently  heavy 
impact  of  a  direct  loan  program  on  the 
annual  Federal  budget  despite  the  fact 
that  these  loans  were  to  be  paid  back. 
Finally,  in  the  93d  Congress,  we  changed 
some  of  the  featiu-es  of  the  program  that 
had  brought  it  into  administrative  dis- 
favor, and  incorporated  them  into  the 
1974  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act — now  law.  However,  it  was  not 
imtil  several  days  ago  that  the  first 
round  of  funds  for  nonprofit  sponsors 
was  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
$375  million  in  borrowing  authority  can 
construct  12,600  units — ^below  the  120,- 
000  imit  goal  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence, and  far  short  of  the  proposed  231,- 
623  units  sought  by  the  1,500  applica- 
tions submitted  to  HUD  by  the  nonprofit 
sponsors  for  the  recently  announced 
loan  approvals. 

The  need  for  this  massive  $2.5  biUion 
loan  authority  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  above-mentioned  figure — 1,500  non- 
profit organizations  responding  to  a  pro- 
gram for  which  HUD  had  estimated  only 
300  applicants.  Moreover,  these  funds 
will  be  poured  into  thousands  of  jobs  in 
construction — approximately  73,000  in 
building  and  related  industries,  thereby 
giving  our  economy  a  sorely  needed  shot 
in  the  arm. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  of  the  80  or 
so  programs  approved  by  HUD,  13  were 
in  my  home  State  of  California.  I  would 


like  to  take  this  moment  to  commend 
them  as  well  as  my  colleagues  here  In 
Congress  who  should  Insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  this  crucial  housing 
program. 

CALIFOBNIA'S  202  HOUBTNO  Pkograms 
Recxntlt  Acczftxd  bt  hud 

Sunnyvlew  Luthnan  Home  (Cupertino). 
100  units  for  the  elderly. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  (San  Diego). 
48  units  for  the  elderly. 

Grace  Lutheran  Developments  (San  Diego), 
100  units  for  the  elderly. 

StoTall  Foundation  (Los  Angeles).  100 
units  for  the  elderly. 

Palo  Alto  Commtinlty  Housing,  Inc.,  100 
units  for  the  elderly. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Sacramento. 
100  units  for  the  elderly. 

Northern  California  Presbyterian  Homes, 
Inc.  (San  Francisco),  100  units  for  the 
elderly. 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 100  units  for  the  elderly. 

CabaUeros  DeDlnasalang,  Inc.  (San  Fran- 
cisco), 100  units  for  the  elderly. 

QoodwlU  Industries  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mon- 
terey and  San  Obispo,  100  units  for  the 
handicapped. 

Oddfellows  Home  of  California  (Saratoga), 
100  units  fOT  the  elderly. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  (Santa  Monica) . 
100  units  for  the  elderly. 

Southern  California  Presbyterian  Homes 
(Olendale) ,  100  units  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  for  S.  3295.  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1976.  This  leg- 
islation provides  for  the  reauthorization 
of  a  wide  range  of  housing  programs 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  decent  housing  op- 
portunities for  all  of  its  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion, the  construction  activity  encour- 
aged by  the  measure  would  create  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  jobs,  thereby  con- 
tributing in  a  major  way  to  the  recovery 
of  our  economy. 

As  we  discuss  this  legislation  today,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  two  sections  of 
the  bill  which  incorporate  proposals  I 
introduced  earlier  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. One  section  deals  with  the  202 
direct  loan  housing  for  the  elderly  pro- 
gram. The  other  section  deals  with  the 
section  241  program  to  insure  supple- 
mental loans  for  FHA-insured  hospitals. 

SECTION   202 

The  Senate  will  today  consider  wheth- 
er the  borrowing  authority  under  the 
section  202  program  shall  be  raised  by 
$2.5  bilUon  to  an  aggregate  of  $3.3  bil- 
lion. 

I  take  a  certain  amoimt  of  pride  in 
the  202  program  because  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  it  ever  since  it  was  en- 
acted in  1959. 

Through  the  1960's,  the  202  program 
attracted  nonprofit  sponsors — churches, 
labor  unions,  fraternal  organizations — to 
plsui  and  build  housing  designed  specially 
for  older  Americans.  The  low  interest 
rate.  3  percent,  helped  encourage  such 
sponsorship  considerably,  but  there  was 
far  more  to  it  than  that. 

There  was  also  pride  about  what  was 
being  accomplished;  there  was  alsp^  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
agency  involved  and  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors — and  later  on  the  part  of  ten- 
ants— that  202  was  building  more  than 
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mere  xinlts.  It  was  al  so  providing  settings 
In  which  older  tenar  ts  could  enjoy  a  new 
quality  of  life  and  ^njoy  each  other,  as 
well, 

The  202  program  ^as  never  adequately 
funded,  in  spite  of  i  s  great  success  dur- 
ing the  1950's.  No  sn  all  part  of  that  suc- 
cess story  was  the  f  a(  t  that  it  experienced 
only  one  default  in  i|s  history. 

Successful  as  it  ^as,  202  was  never- 
theless challenged  bt^  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration   and   superseded   by   the    236 


Interest  subsidy  pr( 
really  caught  and 
sented  new  hardsh: 
sponsor. 

As  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Aglni 
man  of  that  co: 
on  Housing  for  the 
mined  not  to  let  2i 


[ram,  which  never 
rliich  certainly  pre- 
)s  to  the  nonprofit 

le  Senate  Special 
and  now  as  chair- 
itee's  Subcommittee 
:iderly,  I  was  deter- 
12  die.  I  knew  that 
many  people  who  hkd  been  inspired  by 
202  felt  as  I  do,  an!  so  in  the  1970's  a 
coalition  was  forme  1  to  bring  202  back 
Into  active  service. 

That  coalition  ai:d  I  were  successful 
in  advancing  a  comj  iromise  202  program 
which  became  part  of  the  1974  Housing 
and  Community  De^  elopment  Act. 

To  explain  the  ne  k3  for  today's  action 
on  the  raising  of  Ixjrrowing  authority 
under  section  202  ty  $2.5  billion  to  an 
aggregate  of  $3.3  billion,  I  would  now 
like  to  give  a  step  by-step  accoimt  of 
the  funding  sltuatio  i  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment in  1974  up  until  the  present: 

Under  the  Houslig  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  $800  million  in 
direct  loans  was  auhorized  for  the  sec- 
tion 202  program.  A;  nounts  paid  into  the 
program's  revolving  fund  were  also  to  be 
made  available  for  202  loans.  For  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  admii  listration  committed 
no  funds.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  Congress 
set  a  ceiling  of  $575  million  on  the 
amount  of  loan  msney  that  could  be 
made  available  to  2  02  project  sponsors. 
This  left  $544  miUi  )n  in  the  program's 
authorization.  inclu(  ling  $119  million  left 
over  from  the  "old'   202  revolving  fund. 

However,  by  Deceinber  1975,  the  dead- 
line for  HUD  to  rece  ve  applications  from 
Interested  sponsors,  the  Department  had 
received  an  overwhelming  1,527  applica- 
tions. Involving  more  than  231,000  units. 
HUD  has  estimated  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  appllca;ions  are  top  notch, 
deserving  of  funding.  However,  HUD  is 
able  to  fund  only  L36  of  the  proposed 
projects  under  the  borrowing  authority 
for  the  year,  or  oiilr  about  12,663  units. 

Faced  by  such  ov  jrwhelming  demand, 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  are  now  taking  action  which 
will  bring  the  202  p  rogram  to  the  limits 
of  its  original  $80)  million  borrowing 
authority. 

To  deal  with  that  problem.  I  intro- 
duced S.  3174  last  month  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  borrowijig  authority  for  the 
202  program  from  $800  million  to  $3.3 
million,  an  increase  of  $2.5  billion.  It  is 
that  legislation  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  amendments  now  before 
the  Senate. 

These  simis,  in  ihe  light  of  the  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  resumption  of 
202  operations,  are  not  unrealistic.  In 
fact,  they  are  essential  if  we  are  ever  to 
put  202  on  a  rea  istic,  pay-as-you-go 


basis  which  can  become  a  cornerstone 
of  a  national  effort  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  older  Americans. 

This  bill  will  make  possible  a  more 
adequate  annual  authorization — some- 
where in  the  realm  of  $800  to  $900  mil- 
lion. With  that  level  of  authority,  we 
could  produce  closer  to  35,000  units  per 
annum,  instead  of  the  12.600  that  HUD 
estimates  possible  currently. 

The  merits  of  the  202  program  are 
without  question.  It  provides  low-cost 
housing  for  a  needy  population,  and  it 
produces  jobs  for  construction  and  re- 
lated industries  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  adoption  of  this  level  of 
funding,  for  instance,  would  build  over 
100,000  units  of  hoxising  and  woiild  pro- 
vide more  than  73.000  jobs. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  too,  for  in- 
cluding in  the  amendments  before  us 
today  provisions  for  changing  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  interest  rates  are  deter- 
mined for  the  section  202  program. 

Under  the  current  method,  interest 
rates  are  based  on  the  market  yields  of 
marketable  securities  of  comparable  ma- 
turities, and  as  a  result  are  hovering  at  9 
percent.  Under  the  pending  legislation, 
S.  3295,  the  interest  rate  would  be  based 
on  the  average  interest  rate  on  all  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations.  This 
should  lower  the  interest  rate  by  approx- 
imately 2  percentage  points,  thus  lower- 
ing rental  prices  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped residents. 

The  other  section  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize is  designed  to  better  enable  this 
coimtry's  hospitals  to  provide  quality 
medical  care  by  facilitating  the  financing 
of  necessary  modernization  and  expan- 
sion projects.  Section  5  of  S.  3295  would 
permit  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion— FHA — to  insure  supplemental 
loans  for  FHA-insured  hospitals  under 
section  241  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
from  which  hospitals  are  now  omitted. 

Serious  challenges  are  now  confront- 
ing this  Nation's  hospitals.  They  are  find- 
ing it  increasingly  diflQcult  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  medical  care,  while 
coping  with  the  pressures  of  a  troubled 
economy,  and  a  fast  changing,  expand- 
ing society.  Many  conmiunities  are  grow- 
ing at  a  phenomenal  rate,  and  their  de- 
mands for  medical  care  are  increasing 
proportionately.  Rapid  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  medicine  require  the  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  existing  facilities.  In 
addition,  compliance  with  health  and 
safety  standards  mandated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States,  may  in- 
volve the  redesign  and  substantial  reno- 
vation of  many  older  hospitals. 

These  pressures  weigh  heavily  on  many 
of  our  hospitals,  and  the  additions  and 
improvements  needed  to  relieve  them  re- 
quire funds  beyond  those  expended  for 
the  original  construction. 

For  hospitals  whose  mortgages  are 
FHA  insured  under  the  section  242  mort- 
gage insurance  program,  these  supple- 
mental loans  are  difficult  and  costly  to 
secure,  especially  since  hospitals  are  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  section 
241  supplemental  loan  insurance  pro- 
gram for  which  nursing  homes,  group 
practice  facilities,  and  multifamily  proj- 


ects are  already  eligible.  Under  section 
241,  FHA  may  Insure  supplemental  loans 
in  order  to  keep  a  project  competitive, 
to  extend  a  project's  economic  life,  and 
to  finance  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment.  Only  if  a  hospital  Is  conven- 
tionally mortgaged  is  it  eligible  to  receive 
supplemental  loan  insurance  from  the 
FHA,  and  even  then  the  loan  must  be 
limited  to  providing  protection  against 
fire  and  other  hazards.  This  part  of  sec- 
tion 241  has  yet  to  be  Implemented. 

About  90  hospitals  throughout  the 
coimtry  have  mortgages  Insured  by  FHA. 
These  hospitals  have  over  20,000  beds 
and  their  mortgages  total  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
10  hospitals  with  almost  2,000  beds  are 
covered  by  the  section  242  program.  It 
can  be  anticipated  that  each  of  these 
projects  will  probably  require  supple- 
mental financing  during  the  25-year  term 
of  their  mortgages  for  either  expansion, 
modernization,  or  replacement  of  equip- 
ment. 

Without  the  access  to  the  section  241 
supplemental  loan  Insiu-ance  program 
provided  in  S.  3295,  hospitals  with  FHA 
Insured  mortgages  may  be  required  to 
refinance  totally,  either  conventionally, 
or  imder  the  section  242  program  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  funds  needed  for  addi- 
tions and  Improvements.  Refinancing 
may  be  necessary  to  offer  a  new  lender  a 
first  mortgage  position,  and  because  hos- 
pitals find  It  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
impossible,  to  arrange  conventional  sec- 
ondary mortgage  financing  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  Refinancing  or  a  conven- 
tional secondary  loan  can  mean  higher 
debt  service  costs  to  hospitals  and  higher 
rates  for  their  patients.  Thus  the  inclu- 
sion of  hospitals  In  section  241  program 
would  be  of  vital  saslstance  in  easing 
financial  burdens  for  those  facilities 
which  must  undertake  modernization  or 
expansion  projects. 

Because  the  section  241  progrsmi  is  al- 
ready being  Implemented,  extension  of 
program  eligibility  to  hospitals  would  en- 
tall  little  if  any  additional  Federal  ex- 
pense. Moreover,  the  Inclusion  of  hospl- 
tals  in  this  program  would  protect  HUD'S 
interest  in  their  economic  viability. 

If  our  hospitals  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  medical  treatment  that 
our  citizens  deserve,  a  mechanism  to 
encourage  the  supply  of  supplemental 
loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates  must 
be  made  available  to  them.  I  believe  that 
S.  3295  makes  an  important  contribution 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  hear 
the  Vice  President  at  3  o'clock  for  a  10- 
mlnute  speech,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  when  the  Vice  President  completes 
his  speech,  the  roUcall  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing motion  proceed  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thert 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY POLICY  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 
OF  1976— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  10230  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
10230)  to  establish  a  science  and  technology 
poUcy  for  the  United  States,  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  technological  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  the  President,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  ways  and  means  for  Im- 
proving the  Federal  effort  In  scientific  re- 
search and  Information  handling,  and  in  the 
use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  26,  1976.  beginning 
at  page  11104.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976  (Report  No.  94-765) ,  which  I  filed 
yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. All  of  the  conferees  for  both  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  to  the  report. 
In  arriving  at  this  agreement,  we  had 
to  make  compromises,  which  are  detailed 
in  the  Conference  Report  and  Statement 
of  Managers.  But  the  end  result  is  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  a  strong  science 
office  to  function  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

Ultimate  success,  of  course,  depends 
on  the  commitment  of  the  President  and 
the  capability  of  the  science  adviser  to 
establLsh  effective  working  relations  with 
the  President  and  throughout  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

But  the  law  creates  a  framework  to 
foster  such  relationships.  Thus,  it  re- 
quires that  the  science  adviser  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  domestic  council  and  as 
a  statutory  adviser  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council — ^NSC. 

This  places  the  science  adviser  in  the 
same  relationship  to  NSC  as  the  CIA 
Director.  And  the  law  mAkes  clear  that 
military  R.  &  D.  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  science  office. 

The  law  also  gives  the  science  adviser 
a  significant  role  in  the  development  of 
the  administration  budget.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  annually  providing  each  Federal 
agency  with  action  options  for  using 
science  and  technology  to  solve  national 
problems  and  meet  national  goals. 

The  agencies  are  responsible  for  tak- 
ing account  of  these  options  in  develop- 
ing their  budgets.  At  the  same  time,  the 
science  adviser  provides  the  total  pack- 
age to  OMB,  and  works  closely  with  OMB 
in  evaluating  and  revising  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  agencies. 

The  law  establishes  the  Director  of  the 
Science  Office  at  the  same  level  as  the 
OMB  Director— $44,600— and  his  four 
Associate  Directors  at  the  same  level  as 
the  OTA  Director— $42,000.  The  Director 
and  four  Associate  Directors  are  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  a  re- 
quirement for  a  Senate  confirmation. 

This  will  assure  that  top  level  people 
are  brought  into  these  positions  and. 
through  the  confirmation  process,  will 


foster  a  continuing  dialog  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  office 
prepare  an  annual  science  and  technol- 
ogy report  which  the  President  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  and  which  will  be 
publicly  disseminated. 

The  Director  and  Associate  Directors 
would  be  expected  to  testify  before  con- 
gressional committees  on  this  report  as 
well  as  on  Federal  R.  b  D.  programs  in 
genersd. 

The  law  also  gives  the  Director  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings  throughout 
the  Nation  and  requires  him  to  consult 
with  various  pubUc  groups  in  the  assess- 
ment of  policy  options. 

Finally,  the  law  establishes  a  Federal 
policy  that  science  and  technology  con- 
stitute a  national  resource — ^made  up  of 
people  facilities,  and  knowledge— in 
which  there  must  be  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral  investment   adequate   to  national 

And  the  law  requires  that  the  science 
adviser  and  others  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment must  engage  in  planning  and 
technology  assessment  to  assure  opti- 
mum utilization  of  those  resources. 

This  signifies  a  new  beginning  for  sci- 
ence—and a  new  challenge  for  science 
policy.  It  is  important  that  we  recognize 
the  new  beginning  and  that  we  prepare 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

To  do  so,  we  must  first  recall  the  ra- 
cent  history  of  science  policy.  From  1950 
to  the  mid-sixties.  U.S.  support  for  sci- 
ence was  on  a  continuous  upsurge — ac- 
celerated after  Sputnik  in  1957.  But  for 
the  past  8  years,  support  for  science  has 
stagnated  and  the  coimtry  has  been 
worse  off  as  a  result. 

Thus  the  fraction  of  the  GNP  going  to 
R.  &  D.  declined  from  3  percent  in  1964 
to  2.3  percent  in  1974.  This  represents 
about  $10  bUlion  less  for  R.  &  D.  to^y 
than  would  have  been  the  case  ifw^e 
percentage  had  held  steady. 

If  we  had  continued  R.  b  D.  funding 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  early  sixties, 
I  believe  we  would  not  have  the  intoler- 
able unemployment  levels  we  are  ex- 
periencing today.  For  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  each  scientist  or  engineer 
engaged  In  R.  &  D.  generates  between  6 
to  10  other  jobs  throughout  the  economy. 

But  instead  we  have  shortchanged  U.S. 
science  at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  and  West  Germany  were 
increasing  their  numbers  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  their  funding  for 
R&D.  Thus  in  1973.  the  Soviet  Union 
was  putting  3.1  percent  of  its  GNP  into 
R.  &  D.  versus  2.4  percent  for  the  United 

As  a  result  of  these  shortsighted  poli- 
cies, the  U.S.  patent  balance  declined  30 
percent  from  1966  to  1973.  And  the  per- 
centage of  innovations  originating  in  the 
United  States  declined  from  a  high  of 
80  percent  in  the  late  fifties  to  under  60 
percent  after  the  mid-sixties. 

But  today  we  have  a  real  chance  to  re- 
verse those  trends.  For  the  new  Wliite 
House  Science  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment— 
OTA— for  the  first  time— will  give  both 
branches  of  Government  the  capability 
to  deal  with  complex  science  policy  issues. 

This  capabill^  comes  not  a  moment 


too  soon.  For  science  today  Is  tinder 
siege  on  all  fronts. 

Critics  on  the  right  attack  Its  free 
spirit  of  Inquiry  and  condemn  funding 
for  projects  they  cannot  fathom.  Critics 
on  the  left  Uame  science  for  the  excess 
of  urban.  Industrial  life— for  pollution, 
congestion,  and  even  cancer. 

These  critics  on  the  left  forget  that 
science  Is  the  pursuit  of  truth;  that  its 
impact  on  human  values  depends  on  the 
way  it  Is  implied  by  decisionmakers; 
and  that  we  have  the  power  to  bring  the 
public  into  those  decisions— to  assure 
that  they  meet  human  needs. 

Similarly,  the  critics  on  the  right  for- 
get that — In  the  words  of  Vannevar 
Bush:  "Science  is  an  endless  frontier." 
And  while  we  can  never  be  certain  where 
the  frtHitier  advance  wiU  lead,  we  know 
that  basic  research  today  Is  the  only  sure 
road  to  the  solution  of  future  problans. 
Indeed,  science  is  the  mainstay  of  na- 
tional strength.  This  is  true  for  national 
security.  It's  true  for  economic  develop- 
ment. And  it  is  true  for  social  and  human 

But  one  lesson  stands  out  from  my  8 
years  of  dealing  with  these  issues— as 
chairman  of  subcommittees  on  science, 
health,  and  energy,  and  as  first  chairman 
of  the  OTA  Governing  Board.  This  is 
the  unmistakable  fact  that  the  potential 
of  science  has  not  been  matched  by  its 
performance. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  scien- 
tists, but  rather  with  the  policymakers. 
We  In  Government  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  resources  to  sujwort  the  mag- 
nificent talent  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. And  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
failed  to  set  the  goals  and  guidelines  to 
assure  the  application  of  that  talent  to 
the  priority  needs  of  the  Nation. 

But  with  the  White  House  Science  Of- 
fice, along  with  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  we  will  be  In 
a  position  to  make  a  new  beginning.  We 
will  have  a  chance  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween  potential    and   performance    in 

science 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  urgently 
needs  a  White  House  Science  Office.  The 
compromise  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
provides  a  soimd  basis  for  establishing  a 
strong  White  House  Science  Office.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  conference 

report.  ^         . 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  who  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation,  could  not  be  in 
the  Chamber  for  final  Senate  approval 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  his  prepared  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Magnttson 


The  conference  report  on  H.R.  10230  (S. 
32),  The  National  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy.  Organization  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1976,  that  has  been  filed  for  the  Senate's 
consideration.  Is  the  result  of  several  year's 
effort  by  many  people  both  within  and  out- 
side of  Congress.  The  final  product  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  dedication  of  many  members 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nities, and  various  members  and  staff  of  the 
Hotise  Science  and  Technology  committee, 
and   the   Labor   and  Public   Welfare.   Aero- 
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nautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and  Commerce 
Committees  of  the  united  States  Senate. 
Particular  tribute  should  be  paid  to  tbose 
members  of  Congress!  who  bave  exercised 
leadership  In  this  efToH  to  re-establish  the 
Office  of  White  House  feclence  Advisor.  They 
are  Representatives  Oll^  Teague  and  Charles 
Mosher,  and  Senatoi^  Edward  Kennedy, 
Prank  Moss,  and  Johni  Tunney. 


Re-establlshment  of 


House  Science  Advisor,  and  entmclatlon  of 


a  clear  statement  of 


the  Office  of  White 


national  policy  with 


regard  to  science  and  technology,  are  essen- 
tial steps  for  our  Natloi  to  take.  Science  and 
technology  Impact  on  almost  every  major 
Issue  that  Congress  must  address,  both  to- 
day ahd  In  the  futura  To  Ignore  questions 
related  to  the  proper  utilization  and  support 
of  science  and  technology  Is  to  invite  crises 
In  the  future,  whether  related  to  health, 
energy  supply,  nation  U  sectirlty  or  many 
other  critical  aspects  of  national  welfare. 
The  day  Is  long  past  when  scientific  and 
technological  factors  :an  be  given  inade- 
quate attention  at  the  highest  policy- 
making levels  of  the  Federal  Government. 
H.R.  10230  helps  to  enrure  that  science  and 
technology  will  cont-lbute  fully  to  the 
achievement  of  national  goals,  and  will  be 
responsive  to  human  ni  seds. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report,  which  was  arrived  at  after 
considerable  discussion  among  members  and 
Congressional  and  Administration  staff.  In 
light  of  the  fact  tha  ;  more  than  3  years 
have  now  elapsed  sinos  President  Nixon  re- 
moved the  Science  Ad  rlsor  from  the  White 
House,  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  forward  this  leglsla;lon  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  as  SDon  as  possible.  It  is 
only  by  re-establishing  this  vital  presence  In 
the  White  House  tha'  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  Increasing  nunber  of  scientific  and 
technological  forces  sh  iping  our  society  will 
be  given  adequate  cons  deration  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Federal   Government. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr 
after  his  reelection 
sued  Reorganization 


President,  shortly 
i'resident  Nixon  is- 
Plan  No.  1,  which 


abolished  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, and  relegateil  the  duties  of  the 
President's  Science  Adviser  to  a  part- 
time  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Fotndation.  His  action 
was  strongly  opposed  by  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  others  who  recognize 
that  careful  consideration  of  scientific 
and  technological  ma  tters  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  natioral  decisionmaking 
process.  The  risks  of  lot  doing  so  are  too 
great  in  a  society  ii  creasingly  affected 
and  shaped  by  sclent  fie  and  technologi- 
cal forces. 

Throughout  the  4- year  period  during 
which  the  Science  Aiviser's  duties  have 
rested  with  the  Direc  tor  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  t  tiere  has  been  broad 
support  for  the  re<  stablishment  of  a 
White  House  Office  jf  Science  Adviser. 
This  support  has  cone  from  within  the 
scientific  and  techno  oglcal  communities 
and  from  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  we  are  belr  g  asked  to  consider 
a  conference  report  to  reestablish  this 
very  important  Whit  j  House  office.  This 
legislation  also  provides,  for  the  first 
time,  for  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
national  policy  in  rei  tard  to  science  and 
technology.  The  conf  jrence  report  is  ^he 
product  of  extensive  work  by  the  four 
congressional  committees  involved  In  the 
conference  and  the  ac  ministration,  which 


requested  such  legislation  during  the  first 
session  of  the  94th  Congress. 

This  legislation  will  return  the  Science 
Adviser  to  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  hopefully  allow  the 
Science  Adviser  to  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  President's  consideration  of  issues 
with  strong  scientific  and  technological 
components.  It  also  provides  a  basis  for 
long-tprm  planning  with  respect  to 
science  and  technology,  establishes  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  overall  Fed- 
eral effort  in  science  and  technology,  and 
provides  a  touch-stone  for  public  discus- 
sion of  science  and  technology  issues.  It 
also  provides  a  mechanism  for  strong 
Federal/state/local  partnership  for  the 
setting  of  national  priorities  for  civilian 
research  and  development  activities. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  section  of  the  con- 
ference report  that  discusses  the  need 
for  the  development  of  a  strong  State 
science  advisory  apparatus.  It  states: 

At  the  same  time,  conferees  agreed  to  ex- 
press the  unanimous  conviction  (1)  of  the 
soundness  of  the  concept  that  State  and 
local  governments  would  profit  from  their 
own.  science  advisory  systems;  (2)  that  such 
systems  could  be  made  more  effective  through 
appropriate  liaison  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  (3)  that  greater  cooperation  and 
Improved  financial  arrangements  between  the 
State,  localities  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  in  order.  Including  adequate 
additional  financial  support  of  prog^ms  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  State's  capacity  for 
wise  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  State  and  local  needs. 

The  conferees  recommended  that  such 
State  science  advisory  program  be  imder- 
taken  and  funded  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization  bill.  I 
will  shortly  offer  an  amendment  to  fulfill 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  report, 
and  to  forward  it  to  the  President  for 
enactment  into  law.  Our  Nation  has  gone 
Long  enough  without  an  appropriate 
science  and  technology  presence  in  the 
White  House.  Let  us  now  act  so  that  these 
critical  matters  can  be  given  the  careful 
consideration  they  require  at  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Jtfay  we  have  order 
now,  Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  read 
with  great  care  the  statements  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Montana,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  which  appeared  In  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record.  I  understand  the 
point  of  view  which  they  so  eloquently 
set  forth. 

In  the  context  of  their  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  apologize  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  to  its  Members, 
and  particularly  to  Senator  Jackson,  for 
my  remarks  in  an  off-the-record  meet- 
ing. There  is  no  question  that  it  was  a 
mistake. 

Obviously  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  en- 
gaged In  unsubstantiated  speculation 
about  two  members  of  Senator  Jackson's 
staff,  even  though  I  made  no  charges 
against  anybody,  and  even  though  It  was 
a  private  discussion.  Therefore,  I  also 
apologize  to  them. 

Without  addressing  the  merits  In  de- 
tail, frankly,  what  has  been  wonying  me 
is  that  foreign  governments  are  Increas- 
ingly learning  how  to  use  our  political 
system,  and  the  openness  of  our  society, 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  too  often  to 
our  detriment  as  a  people  and  as  a  na- 
tion. This  is  a  subject  tiiat  concerns  me 
very  deeply. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  at  no  time  did  I  ever  In- 
tend to  impugn  the  Integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  sm  institution  for  which  I  have 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  I  extend  to  our 
Presiding  Officer,  the  President  of  this 
body,  my  sincere  thanks,  and  I  know  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  made  a  mistake.  He  says  he 
made  a  mistake.  He  has  apologized  to 
the  Senate.  I  accept  his  apology. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, on  behalf  of  my  staff  as  well  as 
myself,  this  is  the  end  of  this  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  has  acted 
with  courage  and  in  full  stature  which 
honors  him  as  a  man  and  shows  that  we 
are  all  very  proud  of  him  for  having 
made  an  open  and  a  public  statement.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  end  of  that  controversy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  apology  which  I 
said  that  I  hoped  would  be  forthcoming 
and  which  came. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  on  his  response  to  that  apology. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  wIOi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  all  Senators  to 
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know  that  there  will  be  a  vote  very  soon 
and,  also,  there  will  be  a  request  for  a 
time  agreement  on  a  very  important  mat- 
ter that  will  be  coming  up. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  minutes  before  the  vote  occurs  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  May  we  have 
order  In  the  Chamber,  please? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  178 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  to  have  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators, this  request  having  been  cleared 
with  Mr.  Helms  and  with  Mr.  Bath  and 
with  others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row, at  1  pm.,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helbis)  be  recognized  to 
speak  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Calendar  Order  No.  666,  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  as  follows: 
1  hour  for  Mr.  Helms.  1  hour  for  Mr. 
Bath;  2  hours  for  Mr.  Packwood;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  will  be  recognized  to  make 
a  motion  to  call  up  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 178;  that  upon  the  making  of  that 
motion,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will  be  recognized 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
to  table  the  motion;  that  if  the  tabling 
motion  fails,  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  occur  Immediately;  that  if  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up  carries, 
there  be  a  2-hour  time  limitation  for 
debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Helbis 
and  Mr.  Bayh;  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  Senate  dispose  of  the 
resolution  without  further  debate,  either 
by  tabling  motion,  by  a  committal  mo- 
tion, or  by  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford). Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  leadership  thought  it  had 
cleared  the  way  with  the  parties  most 
interested  In  this  particular  legislation, 
especially  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  who  has 
been  most  cooperative.  Whether  or  not 
the  resolution  will  be  called  up  tomorrow 
I  cannot  say  at  the  moment.  But  If  It 
Is  called  up  I  would  point  out  there  Is 
a  very  strong  possibility  that  once  that 


is  done  there  will  be  no  time  for  delate 
but  there  will  be  a  tabling  motion  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  that. 

May  I  say,  as  long  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  on  his 
feet,  that  we  have  had  the  greatest  co- 
operation from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  covering 
this  same  matter  for  consideration  to- 
morrow. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wlU  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
S.  3295.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
caHed.)  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BroEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntxson).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnxjson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bqen)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  thp  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towers)  would  vote  "yes." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  154  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Baker 

Gam 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Percy 

Broclt 

Hansen 

Both 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

WUllam  L 

Curtis 

La.\alt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Fannin 

McClure 
NATS— 67 

Abourezk 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Allen 

Bumpers 

Case 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Chiles 

Beall 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Clark 

Culver 

Javits 

Rlblcoff 

Durkln 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Eastland 

McOee 

Sparkman 

FOrd 

McOovem 

Stafford 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Stennis 

Gravel 

Met.naU 

Stevens 

Hart,  Gary 

Montoya 

Stevexuon 

Hart,  Philip  A.   Morgan 

Stone 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Symington 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Taft 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Weicker 

Jackson 

Randolph 

WlUianu 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO 

A  UVB  PAIR. 

PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED—! 

Mansfield, 

for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Biden 

HaskeU 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Inouye 

PeU 

Church 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cranston 

Long 

Young 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Pong 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Garn's  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC!ER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Marc  Golden 
and  Elaine  Miller,  of  Senator  Stone'k 
staff,  be  granted  the  prlvU^e  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Steve  E^tin  of  my 
staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  t<x  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tummei) 
proposes  an  amendment:  At  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  biU  insert  the  foUowlng  new 
section. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  wiXh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Section  810(g)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$5,0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $6,- 
250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the 
transition  quarter,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $6,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978". 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
section  810  urban  homesteading  program 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  Four  weeks  ago 
I  had  an  opportimity  to  visit  one  of  the 
demonstration  homestesiding  projects  in 
Oakland.  Cahf.,  sjj^d  came  away  with  the 
feeling  that  \h\a^YP^  of  prc^ram  is  one 
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of  the  many  tools  nfeeded  to  recycle  and 
rehabilitate  the  lnn(  r  city  area.  For  this 
reason,  I  propose  that  we  reauthorize 
section  810  for  2  adi  litional  years  at  the 
level  of  $5  million  or  each  fiscal  year 
1977  and  1978  andj  $1,250,000  for  the 
transition  qiiarter. 

The  urban  homeiteadlng  program  is 
established  in  such  a  way  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  is  authorized  to  transfer 
federally   owned   pmpertles   which   are 


suitable  for  a  home 
local  government  or  i 
homes  are  then  cor 


stead  program  to  a 

public  agency.  The 

^eyed  at  a  nominal 


cost  to  individuals  atd  families  requiring 
them  to  make  improvements  with  a  view 
toward  obtaining  th^  title.  HUD,  In  turn, 
uses  the  authorization  to  reimburse  the 
housing  loan  funds  for  properties  that 


are  transferred.  Alth( 
tion  program  did  nol 
this  year  HUD  exj 
$5  million  authoriz< 
if  It  is  appropriated. 
This  program  gui 
the  way  aroimd.  Poi 
middle-income  pen 


lugh  the  demonstra- 
get  under  way  imtil 
ts  to  use  the  entire 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

rantees  winners  all 
instance,  low-  and 
who  might  other- 
wise be  precluded  frdm  the  housing  mar- 
ket are  given  a  chance  to  become  home- 
owners, the  abandoned  and  boarded-up 
homes  in  the  inner  city  areas  are  recycled 
and  revitalized,  and  lastly,  the  houses  be- 
come an  additional  s  oiu'ce  of  revenue  for 
local  governmental  i  nits  since  they  now 
become  taxable  property. 

The  city  of  Oakland  was  1  of  23  fortu- 
nate cities  selected  among  61  applicants 
for  the  homesteadi^g  program.  There 
are  many  more  cit 
could  benefit  from  tl 
expansion  of  this 


es  that  want  and 

e  continuation  and 

portant  program. 

akland  alone  it  is 

rcent  of  the  sub- 

as  suitable  for  reha- 

ent  of   residential 

ajor  obstacles  ur- 

in  their  efforts  to 

ds.  Not  only  does 

y  State,  but  others 

cities  of  the  North- 


Within  the  city  of 

estimated  that  70 

standard  tnventorj- 

biUtation.  Abandoi 

units  is  one  of  the 

ban  areas  are  facini 

preserve  neighborh 

the  problem  aflFect 

as  well.  In  fact,  olde: 

east  face  the  severestjabandonment  prob 

lem    of    all.    Housing    studies    recently 

showed  that  New  Yc  rk  City  had  180,000 

abandoned  units,  Ph  ladelphia  has  35,000 

abandoned  structure  >  and  Cleveland  has 

5,000  units. 

The  effects  of  abai  .donment  go  beyond 
the  fiscal  consideratii  ins  of  lost  municipal 
tax  revenue.  The  mc  st  significant  effect 
Is  on  the  neighborhoo  ±  Abandoned  build- 
ings, as  well  as  nmd(  wn  properties,  turn 
a  viable  community  jito  a  highly  unde- 
sirable area. 

The  urban  homes  eading  program  In 
conjunction  with  other  rehabilitation 
programs  is  one  step  toward  preserving 
oiu-  urban  neighborh  >ods. 

At  this  time.  I  wduld  like  to  request 
that  the  chairman  iccept  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  insi  re  the  continuation 
of  this  worthwhile  pr  ogram. 

I  know  there  have  been  conversations 
with  the  staff  of  the  c  ammittee  and  it  was 
my  understanding  hat  the  chairman 
would  be  prepared  tc  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B  Ir.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senato!  from  California  on 
an  excellent  amendment.  Homesteading 
is  a  program  that  is  i:  i  the  best  traditions 


of  our  country.  We  know  It  goes  back 
more  than  100  years.  It  is  a  program  that, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  will  at  very  llttJe 
cost  effect  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  homes  that  otherwise  would  be 
dilapidated  and  a  curse  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Instead  of  that,  people  who  other- 
wise would  have  no  opportunity  to  own  a 
home  will  own  a  home,  with  all  the  sta- 
bilizing impact,  and  the  constructive  ef- 
fect it  has,  on  the  neighborhood.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  amendment. 
This  Is  a  $5  million  program.  It  is  really 
a  relatively  modest  amoimt,  but  it  can 
go  a  long  way  because  the  cost  of  home- 
steading  is  very,  very  low.  That  $5  mil- 
lion, as  I  understand,  although  it  Is  not 
in  the  budget  figure,  could  be  embraced 
in  the  congressional  budget  and  would 
not  Increase  the  budget  amount  that 
would  be  provided.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
recently  I  had  an  opportunity  in  Oak- 
land to  visit  one  of  the  homestead  prop- 
erties, owned  by  Mary  Cooper.  She  Is  a 
homeowner  who  has  four  children.  She 
was  about  to  move  into  this  abandoned 
place  that  was  now  going  to  be  rehabili- 
tated by  her.  Not  only  did  I  get  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  gratification  from  her 
about  the  oportunity  to  move  out  of  a 
very  small  apartment  and  into  a  home 
that  was  going  to  be  adequate  for  her  and 
her  family  but.  she  also  told  me  with 
great  pride  how  she  was  going  to  paint 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  herself  with  her 
children's  help,  that  they  were  buying 
rollers  to  put  the  paint  on,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  paint  the  outside  of 
the  home.  Furthermore,  they  were  going 
to  get  neighbors  and  friends  to  help  with 
the  rehabilitation.  One  neighbor  had 
some  experience  with  carpentry.  In  es- 
sence, they  were  going  to  be  able  to  make 
what  was  a  delapidated  home  a  fine 
structure  for  not  only  the  family  but  also 
for  the  entire  neighborhood. 

I  thought  upon  seeing  this  home  of 
Mrs.  Cooper,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
homesteaded  property,  that  if  this  could 
be  replicated  around  the  country  it  would 
represent  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of 
giving  people  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
decent  housing  as  well  as  use  and  apply 
their  own  initiative  to  make  that  housing 
of  the  high  standard  quality  that  is 
needed  for  so  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  today  are  living  in  squalid 
conditions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator.  I  have  talked  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Brooke).  We  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference.  We  will  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Could  I  ask  for  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  now  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  8,  line  23,  strike  out 
aU  through  page  9,  line  24. 

On  page  10,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  10"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  11,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  li" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10". 

On  page  12,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sec.  13" 
and  Insert;  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11". 

On  page  14,  line  3.  strike  out  "Sec.  13"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  12". 

On  page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  14"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  13". 

On  page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  16"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  14". 

On  page  14,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  16"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  15". 

On  page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  17"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  16". 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  committee  considered  this  bill,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  section  518(a) 
extending  the  time  period  for  applica- 
tion for  assistance.  I  was  very  gravely 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  not 
meeting  its  responsibilities  in  administer- 
ing this  program.  I  have  since  received 
the  strongest  oflacial  and  personal  as- 
surances from  HUD  officials  that  In  fact 
claims  are  being  processed,  and  the 
deadline  problems  can  be  dealt  with  ad- 
ministratively. My  office  has  contacted 
affected  homeowners  and  this  has  been 
confirmed. 

I  do  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  experience  in  this  matter  has  raised 
very  serious  reservations  In  my  mind 
about  the  effectiveness  of  FHA  inspec- 
tion, and  the  Department's  responsive- 
ness in  administering  section  518(a).  It 
should  not  take  months  of  sustained 
congressional  pressure  to  bring  the  De- 
partment to  act. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  that  my  experi- 
ence in  New  Hampshire  is  an  Isolated 
Instance.  I  therefore  stress  that  my  in- 
terest In  this  program  is  going  to  con- 
tinue, and  I  intend  to  watch  closely  to 
assure  that  the  administrative  aproach 
followed  by  the  Department  is  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  with  my  con- 
siderations at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  in  full  committee  with 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  this  amendment  with- 
draws that  delay  of  time  on  518(a) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  he  describes 
the  situation  correctly.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  taken  Into  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee and  which  did  accomplish  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  described.  It  was  a  very  constructive 
and  helpful  amendment  in  order  to  get 
HUD  to  act  as  they  have  now  acted. 

I  believe  we  should  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  accept  the  amendment  also. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Wn,- 
LUMs)  proposes  an  amendment.  At  the  ap-^ 
proprlate  place  in  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Section  1336(a)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insvirance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31,  1976"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  discussed  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  extension  of  time  is 
needed  for  the  department  in  order  to 
continue  its  surveys  of  areas  not  fully 
surveyed  yet  for  inclusion  imder  the 
flood  insurance  program. 

If  this  extension  is  not  added,  and  if 
we  should  not  extend  by  December  of 
this  year,  there  would  be  significant 
areas  that  should  have  flood  insurance 
available  that  would  not  have  flood  In- 
surance available. 

This  has  been  discussed  with  Members 
who  had  a  vital  concern  with  the  flood 
insurance  program,  and  they  agree  with 
me  that  this  extension  of  time  which  Is 
needed  is  very  important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  flood  insurance  program. 

The  flood  insurance  program  Is  off, 
I  think,  to  a  good  start.  It  Is  a  highly 
controversial  program,  but  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  save  the  country 
a  great  deal  of  money,  as  well  as  save 
many  houses  and  perhaps  save  the  lives 
of  many  people  because  it  encourages 
prudent  action  on  the  part  of  people  In 
locating  their  housing. 

I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Javits  has  an  amend- 
ment he  wanted  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BR(X:K.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
nay  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock) 
proposes  an  amendment. 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

(a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hous- 
ing Incentive  Investment  Act." 

(b)  Title  III  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"HOUSING      INCENTTVE      INVESTMENT      INTEREST 
PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Association  Is  author- 
ized to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make,  hous- 
ing incentive  Investment  interest  differential 
payments  to  lenders  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages meeting  the  requirements  of.  and  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  of,  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Association  may  not  approve  a 
mortgage  for  assistance  under  this  section 
tinless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  mortgage  was  executed  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  a  one-  to  four-family  dweU- 
Ing  which  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
purchaser; 

"(2)  the  original  principal  amoimt  of  the 
mortgage  loan  was  not  In  excess  of  $35,000; 

"(3)  the  home  purchaser's  interest  rate 
on  the  mortgage  secured  by  the  dwelling  Is 
fixed  at  2  percentage  points  less  than  the 
market  rate  on  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
mortgage,  and  such  rate  wlU  be  maintained 
and  reflected  In  the  purchaser's  monthly 
payments  imtU  the  home  is  sold  or  otherwise 
disiK>8ed  of  or  is  no  longer  used  by  the  pur- 
chaser as  his  principal  residence,  but  In  no 
case  shaU  the  home  purchaser's  Interest  rate 
be  less  than  6  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(4)  the  lender's  Interest  rate  imder  the 
mortgage  Is  established  and  will  be  adjusted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ;  and 

"(5)  the  mortgage  Is  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate instruments  whereby  the  purchaser 
pledges  the  repayment  of  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  payments  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  the  rate  on  obligations  Issued  un- 
der subsection  (f ) . 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  any  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  the  dwelling  or  upon  termination  of  use 
of  the  dwelling  by  the  purchaser  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence  prior  to  retirement  of  the  flrst 
mortgage,  the  purchaser  wlU  be  required  to 
repay  the  amounts  advanced  under  this  sec- 
tion out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  which 
obUgatlon  shaU  constitute  a  second  Uen  on 
the  dweUlng. 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  mort- 
gage the  home  purchaser  Is  stUl  In  possession 
of  the  dweUing,  he  shaU  be  required  to  make 
such  repayment  upon  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Association  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  If  the  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other 
disposition  are  not  sufficient  to  make  such 
repayment,  after  discharge  of  any  prior  liens, 
the  purchaser  wlU  be  required  to  make  such 
payments. 

"(d)  There  shaU  be  established  for  any 
mortgage  approved  under  this  section  a  lend- 
er's Interest  rate  which  may  not  exceed  the 
average  yield  on  mortgages  secured  by  one- 
to  four-famUy  dwelUngs  and  Insured  under 
title  II  of  this  Act  or  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
during  the  six  calendar  months  preceding  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  mortgage  presented 
for  approval  under  this  section.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  six  months  after  the  date  of 
execution  of  the  mortgage,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  each  six  months  thereafter, 
the  lender's  Interest  rate  shall  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  by  the  Association  so 
that  such  rate  will  be  equal  to  the  average 
yield  of  the  mortgages  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence  during  the  six-month  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such 


adjustment,  except  that  (1)  no  single  upward 
or  downward  adjustment  may  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum,  and  (2)  the  aggre- 
gate upward  adjustments  may  not  exceed 
2^1  percentage  points  above  the  Initial  lend- 
er's rate.  If  at  any  time,  the  lender's  Interest 
rate,  as  adjusted.  Is  less  than  the  borrower's 
Interest  rate,  the  difference  shall  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  prior  payments  on 
behalf  of  the  purchaser  or  refunded  to  the 
purchaser. 

"(e)  The  amotmt  of  a  housing  incentive 
Investment  interest  differential  payment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
purchaser's  IntM-est  rate  established  under 
subsection  (h)  (3)  and  the  lender's  interest 
rate  established  under  subsection  (d).  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  monthly  by  the  A&- 
soclatlon  out  of  the  fimd  established  under 
subsection  (f). 

"(f)  (1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  Housing  Incentive  Investment  Interest 
Pimd  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  fund") 
which  shall  be  avaUable  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
The  fund  shaU  be  credited  with — 

"(A)  such  amounts  as  may  be  received 
as  payments  under  subsection  (b)  (5) ; 

"(B)  Interest  or  other  receipts  on  Invest- 
ments of  the  fund; 

"(C)  the  proceeds  of  obligations  Issued  un- 
der paragraph   (2);  and 

"(D)  receipts  from  any  other  source. 

"(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Association  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  such  an  aggregate 
amount  as  may  be  approved  In  appropria- 
tions Acts,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000, 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  AU 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  pubUc 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  adds  a  new  section  to  S.  3295 
which  amends  title  m  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  a  new  Imagina- 
tive approach  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
money  Into  the  mortgage  market  at  a 
reduced  cost  to  the  home  buyer. 

This  approach  Is  contained  In  the 
Housing  Incentive  Investment  Act  which 
was  coauthored  by  Congressman  Ashley 
and  was  Introduced  by  myself  in  the 
Senate  as  S.  3193  on  March  23,  1976. 

It  provides  for  home  mortgages  not  in 
excess  of  $35,000  with  a  flxed  interest 
rate  to  be  paid  by  the  home  buyer  at  2 
percent  below  the  market  rate  and  a 
lender's  variable  interest  rate  which  will 
be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  every 
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6  months  by  the  G  avemment  National 
Mortgage  Associatic  a  to  reflect  the  yield 
on  VA-FHA  mortgiiges.  The  difference 
between  the  lenders  interest  rate  and 
the  borrower's  rat;  will  be  made  up 
through  advances  raid  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Moitgage  Association — 
GNMA.  When  the  borrower  sells  the 
dwelling  or  othervise  terminates  the 
mortgage,  the  borrower  will  repay  the 
advances  to  the  Gov  smment. 

The  plan  would  qe  particularly  bene- 
ficial Jor  the  middle-jincome  workingman 
starting  a  niew  family.  He  would  be  able 
to  obtain  a  mortgaje  at  a  low-interest 
rate  and  realize  hi  imeownership  when 
his  income  is  lovr.  The  homeowner 
would  pay  off  the  advances  out  of  the 
profits  from  the  sa  e  of  the  house.  For 
example,  a  house  ct  sting  $43,750  appre- 
ciating at  a  rate  cf  4  percent  a  year 
would,  in  10  yean,  yield  a  profit  of 
$21,000.  It  would  be  anticipated  that  the 
advances  over  the  10-year  period  would 
run  In  the  vlcinty  >f  $5,000.  Thus,  the 
homeowner  would  have  $16,0C0  left  over 
after  paying  the  adv  mce. 

During  the  term  of  the  mortgage  with 


in  certain  limits  the 
the  market  rate  of 


lender  would  receive 
interest.  This  would 


enable  the  lender  tc  compete  more  com- 
petitively for  deposits  during  periods  of 


term  interest  rates, 
significant  advan- 
.-Tandem  plan: 
icantly  less  Federal 

while  new  home 
^ated; 


sharp  rises  in  sho 

The  plan  has  fo 
tages  over  the  G 

It  involves  s 
borowing: 

There  is  no  subs 
purchases  are  stim 

It  operates  through  private  lenders 
holding  mortgage  loans  in  contrast  to 


other  plans  usage 
cies;  and 

It  involves  no  pe 
rather  a  loan  whic 

On  a  ciunulativ 
million  housing  imi 
ade  would  involve 
nearly  %2V2  billion 


Government  agen- 

lanent  subsidy,  but 
will  be  repaid, 
basis  financing  2 
over  the  next  dec- 
Federal  subsidy  of 
ider  the  Tandem/ 


FHLBB  lending  plin.  In  contrast,  the 
housing  incentive  investment  plan  would 
involve  zero  Federal  subsidies  since  the 
loans  would  be  paid  back.  On  a  cumula- 
tive basis  the  tandei  a  plan  would  involve 
approximately  $31  billion  difference  in 
the  total  number  of  Federal  dollars  bor- 
rowed to  finance  i;  over  the  incentive 
plan  between  the  y€  irs  of  1976  and  1985. 

Since  there  is  no  subsidy  Involved  in 
the  incentive  plan,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable savings  orer  the  GNMA  con- 
ventional mortgage*  assistance  program 
enacted  recently.  Although  it  Is  dlflBcult 
to  determine  the  coit  of  the  GNMA  con- 
ventional mortgaga  program  since  the 
actual  cost  Is  the  d:  fference  between  the 
amoimt  that  GNM.  i  buys  the  mortgage 
for  and  the  amount  that  GNMA  sells 
the  mortgage  for,  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  prop-am  will  exceed  in- 
come in  1976  by  at  l  ast  $200  million.  The 
incentive  plan  wou  d  thus  offer  consid- 
erable savings  over  the  GNMA  conven- 
tional mortgage  pre  gram. 

Past  Govemmer  t  programs  which 
merely  pump  money  into  housing  have 
failed  to  solve  the  basic  problems.  The 
Housing  Incentive  Investment  Act  meets 
the  realities  of  toe  ay's  economy  and  I 
urge  Its  prompt  ena  ctment. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  deals 
with  title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Its  offering  today  Is  not  with  the 
purpose  of  leading  to  a  vote,  I  would  ad- 
vise my  colleagues,  but  rather  to  have 
a  very  brief  discussion  on  its  essential 
nature  and  concept  and  then  hopefully 
encourage  further  study  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
we  have  in  housing  today  is  the  absence 
of  an  adequate,  sustained,  and  assured 
soiirce  of  funding  of  capital. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
concerned  about  this.  We  have  discussed 
it  when  I  served  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expressed  a  good  deal  of  concern  about 
this. 

What  I  would  like  to  try  to  do  with 
this  approach  of  mine,  or  some  compar- 
able approach,  is  to  create  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  Government,  instead  of 
offering  direct  subsidies  to  housing,  which 
are  so  inordinately  expensive  and  bur- 
densome to  the  American  taxpayers,  will 
offer  an  inducement  for  those  Individuals 
who  can  place  money  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets for  housing  to  do  so,  to  do  so  with- 
out a  subsidy  but  to  do  so  in  a  fashion 
that  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  treas- 

In  essence,  the  bill  that  I  have  of- 
fered—and I  am  joined  in  this  by  Repre- 
sentative Lm>  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives — would  estab- 
lish a  process  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  a  fixed  rate 
to  the  borrower  and  a  variable  rate  to 
the  lender.  Over  the  life  of  the  contract, 
the  GNMA,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  would  pay  the  dif- 
ferential, if  there  were  one.  In  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  the  homeowner.  If  inflation 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  then  the 
homeowner  would  have  an  adequate  fund 
on  the  sale  of  the  house  with  which  to 
repay  that  loan. 

But  the  essence  of  the  desire  is  to  give 
a  guarantee  to  the  home  purchaser,  the 
homeowner  so  he  will  not  be  ravaged  by 
inflation  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide a  motivation  for  the  savings  and  loan 
or  mortgage  lenders  to  place  their  money 
in  the  market  with  an  assurance  that 
they  would  receive  a  market  return  on 
the  investment  that  they  make,  using 
the  Government,  then,  as  an  intermedi- 
ary to  finance  for  the  time  of  the  mort- 
gage, or  until  the  house  is  sold,  the  dif- 
ferential payment  in  an  effort  to  draw 
the  hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars  of  capital  in  this  coimtry  that 
simply  will  not  come  into  this  market 
today  because  what  we  have  done,  in 
essence,  over  the  evolution  of  our  private 
housing  approach  Is  to  try  to  finance 
long-term  investments  of  30-year  mort- 
gages with  short-term  money,  in  effect, 
a  personal  savings  accoimt  in  a  savings 
and  loan  association. 

I  feel  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  us 
to  flnd  some  way  to  provide  long-term 
assurance  of  capital  availability  to  this 
market  so  that  we  can  begin  once  and 
for  all  to  address  the  fundamental  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  not  adequately  doing  so  today. 
We  are  trying  very  hard  with  a  number 


of  different  Federal  progrsuns.  but  I 
would  hope  this  bill  of  mine  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  and  perhaps  a  sup- 
plemental way  of  drawing  new  sources 
Into  this  particular  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
and  I  think  that  any  bill  that  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Bill  Brock  and  Con- 
gressman LuD  Ashley,  two  of  the  bright- 
est Members  of  Congress,  obviously  has 
merit. 

This  Is  a  particularly  useful  bill  be- 
cause I  think  that  any  consideration  of 
our  housing  dilemma  settles  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  very  high  mortgage  In- 
terest rate  which  Is  as  troubling  as  It  can 
be.  At  the  present  time  we  have  had  a 
drop  in  the  Treasury  bill  rate,  we  have 
had  a  drop  in  all  short-term  rates,  but 
the  mortgage  rate  is  in  fact  higher  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Why  is  that?  The  Senator  put  his  fin- 
ger on  it.  Because  of  inflation.  The  rate 
may  remain  high  for  some  time,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
housing  as  long  as  it  does. 

The  Senator  would  solve  that  by  pro- 
viding for  a  hedge  against  inflation,  as 
I  see  it,  with  a  variable  rate  that  would 
not  impose  what  I  would  consider  an  un- 
acceptable risk  on  the  borrower.  It  would 
give  him  a  fixed  rate,  but  then  have  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  provide  protection 
for  the  lender  against  an  Increase  In  in- 
flation and,  of  course,  then  a  following 
Increase  In  interest  rates. 

So  I  think  this  proposal  has  a  lot  of 
merit. 

As  the  Senator  said,  we  have  not  had 
a  chance,  unfortunately,  to  have  hear- 
ings on  it.  I  think  this  is  a  kind  of  meas- 
iu:e  that  deserves  hearings  In  depth,  and 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  promise  him  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  I  can  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  gracious  and,  as  he  has  quite  often, 
been  able  to  state  the  case  for  my  bill 
better  than  I  could  myself.  I  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  said,  and  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  having  introduced  his  bill.  I  hope  we 
can  have  early  hearings  on  it,  and  I  have 
been  working  on  similar  legislation  which 
I  expect  will  be  considered  at  those  hear- 
ings. I  think  the  Senator's  measure  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problem  in  a  very 
meaningful  way.  We  will  have  hearings. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
my  colleagues.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  vmstinting  In  their 
efforts  to  resolve  the  housing  problem 
that  besets  200  million  people.  I  think 
that  together  we  can  work  on  that,  and 
I  would  like  to  join  them  in  this  effort. 
I  appreciate  their  considering  the  matter 
I  have  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  flrst,  I  commend  the  committee 
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for  the  addition  of  a  new  section  provid- 
ing rental  assistance  payments  for  proj- 
ects in  foreclosure  or  threatened  with 
foreclosiu-e.  However,  this  assistamce 
would  be  available  only  to  those  projects 
which  are  insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  another  problem  which 
exists  in  New  York  and  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Both  New  York  State  and  New  Yoi* 
City  have  undertaken  to  provide  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  through 
State  and  locally  assisted  programs.  Ris- 
ing operating  costs  have  placed  these 
projects  and  their  tenants  In  Jeopardy, 
with  tenants  paying  substantially  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  be 
encouraged  to  respond  to  localities  which 
wish  to  use  section  8  subsidies  In  State 
and  local  housing  projects  where  the 
subsidy  Is  needed  to  help  that  project. 
This  should  not  Involve  a  large  expendl- 
tiure  of  section  8  funds,  and  I  believe  It 
would  be  very  helpful  In  many  cases.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  funds  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose  and  that  HDD 
could  do  this  even  though  existing  regu- 
lations are  silent  on  the  subject. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  started  by  pointing  out  that  I  like 
what  the  committee  is  doing  about  rental 
assistance  payments  for  projects  in  fore- 
closure or  threatened  with  foreclosure. 
The  questions  I  asked,  where  the  regula- 
tions are  silent,  relate  to  using  section  8 
subsidy  funds  In  order  to  help  in  State  or 
city  projects.  I  believe  it  is  consistent 
with  the  same  principle  which  the  com- 
mittee has  wrapped  Into  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  federally  insured  projects  In 
foreclosure  or  threatened  with  fore- 
closiu-e. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  am  glad  he  has 
raised  this  point,  because^  I  have  no  ob- 
jection; and  from  what  I  understand, 
other  members  of  the  committee  prob- 
ably would  have  no  objection.  Senator 
Brooke  can  speak  for  himself  on  this.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  reinforce  this 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  aU. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  talked  with  the 
Senator  about  It,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  (a)(1)  Section  207(c)(8)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$13,000"  and  "$18,000"  In  the  matter 
preceding  the  flrst  semicolon  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$19,500"  and  "$21,500",  re- 
spectively. 


(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  strllOng  out  "$15,000"  and  "$21,- 
000"  In  the  matter  following  the  first  semi- 
colon and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,500" 
and  "$25,200",  respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and  "$18,- 
000"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first  pro- 
viso and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,500" 
and  "$21,500",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$21.- 
000"  In  the  first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$22,500"  and  "$25,200",  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)(U1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and 
"$18,000"  m  the  matter  preceding  "except" 
where  it  flrst  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$19,500"  and  "$21,500",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (111)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and 
"$21,000"  In  the  matter  following  "except" 
where  It  first  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$22,500"  and  "$25,200".  respectively. 

(d)  Section  a21(d)(S)(U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$11,240"  and  "$15,540" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$16,860"  and 
"$18,630",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$13,120"  and  "$16,200" 
and  insertmg  In  Ueu  thereof  "$19,680"  and 
"$19,440",  respectively. 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300"  and 
"$17,188"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first 
semicolon  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$18,450"  and  "$20,525".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,975" 
and  "$20,025"  In  the  matter  foUowlng  the 
flrst  semicolon  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•$20,962"  and  "824,030".  respectively. 

(f)(1)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300"  and  "$17.- 
188"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$18,450" 
and  "$20,525",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  ftir- 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,976"  and 
"$20,025"  in  the  matter  foUowlng  the  first 
semicolon  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$20,- 
962"  and  "$24,030",  re^ectlvely. 

(g)(1)  Section  234(e)(S)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and 
"$18,000"  in  the  matter  preceding  "except" 
the  first  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$19,600"  and  "$21,500",  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  234(e)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$21,- 
000"  following  "except"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$22,600" 
and  "$25,200",  respectively. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  mortgage 
limits  in  FHA  multifamlly  housing  pro- 
grams for  apartments  which  have  no 
bedroom  at  all — that  is,  what  we  call 
zero  bedroom  apartments— and  one- 
bedroom  apartments.  In  each  case,  the 
increase  In  the  limits  for  the  zero  bed- 
room is  50  percent,  and  the  increase  In 
the  limits  for  the  one  bedroom  is  20  per- 
cent. 

The  difficulty  here,  Mr.  President — and 
this  is  a  rather  longstanding  problem — Is 
that  these  particular  units  have  remained 
at  artificially  low  levels  in  terms  of  mort- 
gage limits,  because  there  have  been 
greater  Increases  In  mortgage  limits  for 
larger  apartments:  and  the  fact  Is  that 
efficiency  and  one-bedroom  apartments 
are  more  expensive  to  build  than  multi- 
bedroom  apartments,  because  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
costly  bathrooms  and  kitehens.  We  have 
In  New  York — and  I  think  It  Is  true  In 


many  other  places — a  very  materially 
growing  factor  of  single  occupancy, 
which  not  only  relates  to  older  people  but 
also  to  younger  people.  So  the  concept 
we  have  dictates  the  requlranent  for 
some  increase  in  cost. 

I  point  out  the  following  to  my  col- 
leagues. In  connection  with  considering 
this  amendment,  which  I  hoi>e  they  will 
consider  taking  to  conference:  I  am  not 
fixed  in  concrete  on  the  amoimt  by  which 
the  cost  limits  should  be  increased.  We 
have  suggested,  as  I  say.  50  percent  for 
the  zero,  the  efBciency,  and  20  percent 
for  the  one-bedroom.  I  believe  that  is  a 
factual  question  which  the  conferees  will 
have  to  settle  with  the  Department  and 
then  arrive  at  some  fair  solution.  But  In 
order  to  have  It  considered  at  all,  it  would 
have  to  be  in  the  conference,  and  that  is 
my  reason  for  proposing  It. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
basis  for  the  figures  he  has  in  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  basis  Is  our  own  In- 
vestigation and  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  ele- 
ments which  are  involved  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  there  Is  some  data 
which  would  support  It? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  We  wiU  submit  that 
data  to  the  conference.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  getting  this  into  the  conference,  so 
that  some  fair  resolution  may  be  made  of 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  difficulty  with  this  amendment,  be- 
cause these  costs  are  high.  We  already 
have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  75-percent  ad- 
lowance  for  high-cost  areas.  The  in- 
crease, in  this  case,  would  be  from  $13,900 
to  $20,900,  which  Is  an  increase  of  about 
50  percent.  When  you  already  have  a  75- 
percent  allowance  for  an  apartment — 
and  these,  as  I  understand  it,  are  one- 
room  efficiency  apartments 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One-bedroom  and  one- 
room  efficiency,  in  multifamlly  housing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  if  you  go  to 
the  $20,900  and  add  on  75  percent,  you 
come  to  about  a  $34,000  or  $35,000  apart- 
ment. That  is  very  experisive.  even  in 
New  York  City,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  in  New  York  City, 
that  Is  our  problem. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator,  all  I  want 
to  do  Is  get  the  subject  before  the  con- 
ferees and  let  the  conferees  decide  what 
Is  fair.  In  view  of  the  relevant  material 
which  is  before  them  and  the  advice  of 
the  Department.  I  am  sajrlng  that  my- 
self. The  conferees  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  Is  a  Government  Insurance 
program.  He  is  not  talking  about  con- 
struction or  about  subsidy  or  any  kind 
of  a  usual  Govemment-assisted-tjrpe 
program.  This  Is  really  a  program  that 
stands  on  Its  own  feet.  The  people  who 
use  the  apartments  will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  thing  this 
would  provide  would  be  Federal  Insur- 
ance, FHA. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  confined  to  the  mort- 
gage limits  for  FHA  multifamlly  in- 
surance programs.  It  simply  means 
facilitating  the  construction  of  this  type 
of  apartment   which,   considering   the 
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large  numbers  of  people  involved  in  big 
cities,  is  a  key  proposition. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  As 
are  not  wedded  to 


I  understand  it,  we 
;hese  figures  at  all. 


The  Senator  is  mer^y  asking  us  to  take 
it  to  conference. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Tha 


,  is  right.  Just  so  it 


is  before  the  conferei  s  and  so  that,  in  the 


light  of  the  merits. 


and  in  consxUtation 


with  the  Department,  if  they  consider  it 
io  something  about 


justified,  they  may 
it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
very  concerned  abou 


agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. 
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As  I  say,  I  am  very, 
this  cost,  but  under 


the  circumstances,    n  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senator  Brooki  :  supports  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  sj>  strongly,  I  am  will 
ing  to  accept  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  th  ink  my  colleague 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  ii^as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  t  y  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tabU  . 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


•resident,  I  send  an 


amendment  to  the  i  lesk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consider£(tion. 
The     PRESIDINCt     OFFICER.     The 


amendment  wUl  be 


The  legislative  cle  :k  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.    JAVITS.    Ml 
unanimous    consent 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr 


stated. 


President.    I    ask 
that    the    further 


reading  of  the  amer  dment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oriered. 

The  amendment  i ;  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bljl  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  — .  The  third  s  intence  of  section  3(2) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  Eunended  by  strlkli  g  out  the  word  'and' 
before  '(C)'  and  Insei  ting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following  ind  (D)  other  single 
persons  In  circumstances  described  In  regu- 
lations of  the  Secreta  •>•'.'■ 


President,  again,  if 


I  may  have  the  atlention  of  the  man- 
agers, this  matter  w  lich  I  am  raising  re- 
lates to  the  eligibiity  for  the  housing 
programs  and  defining  of  the  term 
"family."  Today.  th4  public  housing  pro- 
grams and  section  8  includes  single  per- 
sons only  if  they  a:e  aged,  disabled,  or 
displaced.  By  display  ed  is  meant  a  statu- 
torially  defined  seiies  of  reasons  why 
they  are  displaced  from  a  given  apart- 
ment. Single  persons  under  the  age  of 
62  who  are  not  disabled  and  not  dis- 
placed by  Government  action  are  thus 
excluded  from  eligib  ility  for  public  hous- 
ing and  section  8  ho  using. 

The  problem  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administra- 
tion of  New  York — k  think  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  other  ble  cities — is  that  our 
population  statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  single-person  households  is 
now  about  one-foiuth  of  the  population 
and  that  a  major!  ;y  of  these  are  not 
elderly,  and  that  a  great  part  of  that 
population  is  of  thj  working  poor  who 
are  not  part  of  fariily  units.  These  in- 
clude clerks,  stenog:  -aphers.  saleswomen, 


kitchen  help,  and  the  retail  and  service 
industries,  all  of  whom  earn  less  than 
$7,150  a  year,  the  income  limit  for  a 
single  person  under  section  8.  Because 
of  their  ineligibility  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing, the  single  poor  have  been  forced  to 
continue  in  substandard  housing  or  run- 
down hotels  or  deteriorated  apartments. 
Those  who  are  forced  to  relocate,  either 
because  of  private  redevelopment  or  be- 
cause of  deteriorating  conditions  in  the 
housing  they  occupy,  are  excluded  from 
federally  subsidized  housing  programs 
because  they  are  not  displaced  by  Gov- 
ernment action.  So  this  legal  restriction. 
Mr.  President,  is  extremely  serious  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  city's  Inability  to 
meet  a  significant  housing  need. 

The  city  housing  administration  has 
attempted  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  small  units  in  housing  properties 
financed  by  State  or  local  mortgage  loans 
by  including  eflBciency  apartments.  But. 
because  of  escalating  costs,  these  are 
no  longer  marketable  without  section  8 
help  and  often,  they  are  inappropriate 
for  either  elderly  or  handicapped  singles 
because  of  features  of  design  or  location. 
Although  they  are  eminently  suitable  for 
the  single  working  poor,  the  working 
poor  who  could  occupy  them  are  ineli- 
gible for  section  8  subsidies.  So,  says  the 
New  York  administrator,  an  excellent 
stock  of  new  housing  remains  virtually 
unmarketable  while  the  demands  of  a 
substantial  housing  market  remain  un- 
met. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  de- 
partment was  asked  by  Senator  Proxmire 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  this.  I 
should  like  to  read,  as  I  have  it,  the  reply 
to  him  which  leads  to  this  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed. 

First,  to  read  the  amendment  which 
the  clerk  could  not  do: 

The  third  sentence  of  section  3(2)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  before 
"(c)"  and  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following,  "and  (d)  other  single  persons  In 
circumstances  described  In  regulations  of  the 
Secretary." 

This  is  what  the  Department,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  thinks  about  it : 

At  present,  only  certain  classes  of  single 
Individuals  are  eligible  for  admission  to  hous- 
ing assisted  under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  These  Include  over  62  years  of  age,  those 
who  are  disabled  or  handicapped,  and  dis- 
placees.  Also,  single  persons  are  eligible  to 
remain  in  assisted  housing  when  they  are 
the  remaining  members  of  tenant  families. 

This  Department  has  no  objection  in  prin- 
ciple to  an  expansion  of  eligibility  to  cover 
single  persons  generally.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  such  an  expansion 
would  intensify  problems  in  allocation  of  a 
relatively  limited  supply  of  appropriate 
units  and  could  operate  to  reduce  hovislng 
opportunities  for  other  groups,  particularly 
the  elderly.  Accordingly,  should  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.  3143  which  you  have 
submitted  be  enacted,  we  would  recommend 
that  It  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
eligibility  of  single  persons  other  than  those 
currently  eligible  be  made  expressly  subject 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

This  is  exactly  the  amendment  which 
I  propose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  do  appreciate  deeply 
the  passion  and  consideration  behind 


this  amendment,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  who  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  public  housing  who  desper- 
ately need  housing.  There  are  several 
difificulties  with  this  amendment.  One  is 
that  single  people,  as  I  understand  it,  are 
now  eligible  for  public  housing  if  they 
fall  into  the  categories  listed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York — if  they  are  elderly, 
handicapped,  or  displaced.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  there  are  long,  long  waiting 
lists  of  people  waiting  to  get  into  public 
housing  now.  What  we  would  be  doing  if 
we  accepted  this  amendment  would  be 
extending  that  waiting  list  and  creating 
a  situation  in  which  some  of  the  elderly 
or  displaced  or  handicapped  would  be 
replaced  by  those  who  do  not  fall  into 
that  category. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  make  one 
other  point.  This  amendment  I  am  told, 
was  offered  by  Senator  Mathias.  consid- 
ered by  the  committee,  and  was  imanl- 
mously  rejected:  at  least,  there  was  no 
support  for  it  voiced  in  committee.  I 
think  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  because  Sen- 
ator Mathias  also  asked  me  to  propose 
this.  So  I  am  proposing  it  for  him  and 
for  me.  His  name  is  on  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  accept  what 
the  Department  itself  has  suggested,  that 
is,  conform  it  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

I,  like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
do  not  wish  any  single  to  replace  any 
eligible  applicant  imder  the  present  law. 
But  we  are  advised,  and  that  is  why  I 
read  this  with  such  care,  from  the  big- 
gest housing  market  there  is,  that  what 
is  happening  now  is  that  apartments 
which  are  available,  because  there  are 
not — for  whatever  may  be  the  circum- 
stances— eligible  applicants,  simply  are 
not  utilized.  Therefore,  if  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  singles  of  this 
character  to  utilize  apartments  which, 
because  of  the  eligibility  standards,  are 
not  utilized,  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
propose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  is  a 
completely  honest  man.  But  I  must  say, 
we  just  have  no  record  of  that  and  it  Is 
very,  very  difficult  to  believe  it.  I  believe 
it  if  the  Senator  tells  me  it  is  so.  but  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  people  have  in  get- 
ting into  public  housing — as  I  say.  the 
long  waiting  list  that  we  have  every- 
where in  our  big  cities — it  is  shocking 
and  surprising  that  there  should  be  va- 
cant public  housing  available. 

Is  that  assertion,  that  there  is  public 
housing  available,  supported  by  HUD? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  say  that.  What 
it  comes  from,  to  me,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  housing  administration  In 
New  York  City  itself.  I  would  like  to  read 
that  again,  if  I  may.  After  stating  that 
those  who  are  eligible  now,  "Although 
they  are  eminently  suitable  for  single 
working  poor,  that  population  Is  ineligi- 
ble for  section  8  subsidies"  the  letter  goes 
on: 
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"This  legal  restriction" — the  one  to 
which  we  referred — "is  extremely  seri- 
ous from  the  standpoint  of  the  city's  in- 
abihty  to  meet  a  significant  housing 
need.  HDA  has  attempted  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  small  imits  in  hous- 
ing projects  financed  by  Mitchell-Lama 
mortgages  or  mimicipal  loans  by  includ- 
ing efficiency  apartments.  However,  be- 
cause of  escalating  costs,  these  are  no 
longer  marketable  without  section  8  and 
frequently' — this  is  the  key  word — "fre- 
quently inappropriate  for  elderly  or 
handicapped  singles  because  of  features 
of  design  or  location.  Although  they  are 
eminently  suitable  for  single  working 
poor,  that  population  is  Ineligible  for  sec- 
tion 8  subsidies." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Senator  agrees 
that  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  suitable 
housing,  but  that  suitable — this  is  hous- 
ing only  suitable  for  single  people,  num- 
ber one,  and  for  single  people  who  are  not 
handicapped,  number  two.  These  are  also 
people  who  would  not  fit  into  the  dis- 
placed category. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly;  they  are  work- 
ing poor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Or  the  elderly  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right,  and 
there  are  such  apartments  available. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  understood  the  legis- 
lation provided  for  only  20  percent.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  now,  there 
is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  the  overall  lim- 
itation of  the  Secretary  herself  because 
we  found  when  we  checked  into  the  thing 
that  is  what  they  themselves  suggested  if 
this  were  done.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  20  percent  provision  Is  fine. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thought  the  20  percent 
was  too  high  when  I  first  read  it.  The 
20  percent  was  high,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  with  the  limitation  removed 
entirely,  it  is  now  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  They  could 
make  it  5  or  8  or  10  percent,  I  understand 
that  perfectly.  But  we  thought  from  that 
point  of  view  rather  than  fixing  the  per- 
centage ourselves  that  we  would  simply 
open  the  door  to  it  in  situations  where 
equity  dictates  it  and  where  there  are 
really  imused  apartments. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  in  great  sympathy 
with  single  people  as  well.  I  can  under- 
stand that  they  have  problenfis  with 
housing,  particularly  the  single  poor.  But, 
as  the  chairman  said.  I  would  certainly 
be  opposed  to  displacing  any  family. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WeU.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept — I 
will  redraft  the  amendment  accordingly, 
to  state  "provided,  however,  that  in  no 
case  does  It  displace  any  eligible  person 
or  family." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Supposing  you  add 
this  further  restriction,  a  restriction 
making  it  10  percent,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right,  that  Is  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  then  also  not 
displacing  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right,  we  wUl  ac- 
cept that. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that,  please?  In  the 
Interest  of  saving  time,  could  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  recognized? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  would  come  after 
the  bill.  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  does  pertain  to  the 
bill  but  not  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1976  Is  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  at  some  time  later 
this  year  we  will  have  the  opportimlty 
to  review  an  appropriation  bill  which  will 
set  fimding  levels  for  the  various  pro- 
grams included  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  Yet.  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  poor  practice  for  me  to 
wait  until  the  appropriation  bill  arrives 
before  pointing  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  rather  substantial  budg- 
etary problems  which  passage  of  this  bill 
and  subsequent  full  funding  would  cre- 
ate. Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Senate,  after 
substantial  debate,  demonstrated  Its  fis- 
cal discipline  with  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
Senators,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  22.  voted  for 
a  set  of  priorities  evidenced  by  that 
budget.  Now,  15  days  later,  we  have  this 
housing  bill  which  contains  budget  au- 
thority almost  30  percent  higher  than 
the  levels  we  voted  on  2  weeks  ago. 

Last  year  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
MtrsKEE,  made  a  dramatic  and  eloquent 
speech  on  the  floor  regarding  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. His  speech  was  entitled  "We 
Never  Promised  You  a  Rose  Garden."  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  estab- 
lishing and  living  with  a  budget  Is  not 
easy.  Since  we  live  in  an  economic  world 
of  limited  resources,  not  all  favorite  pro- 
grams can  be  funded.  Some  projects  are 
boimd  to  be  cut  or  delayed  or  even  elimi- 
nated. With  my  opposition  to  these 
amendments,  I  am  not  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  housing  industry,  nor  am  I 
opposed  to  homeownershlp  assistance  or 
rehabilitation  loans.  WhUe  I  have  serious 
questions  that  the  amendments  before  us 
if  fully  funded  would  create  inflationary 
pressure  in  the  housing  industry  and 
thereby  accentuate  oiu:  problems,  not 
solve  ttiem,  I  am  primarily  opposed  to 
these  amendments  for  budget  reasons. 
The  Senate  gave  this  industry  a  high 
priority  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
by  Including  $25.5  billion  for  housing.  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  our  intent  to  change 
that  priority  with  a  30-percent  increase 
2  weeks  later. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  somewhat  mystl- 
fled  by  the  level  of  funding  suggested  in 
these  amendments.  The  Budget  ConMnit- 
tee  received  guidance  from  the  author- 
izing committee  as  we  arrived  at  func- 
tional totals  in  our  committee's  markup. 
As  all  of  you  know,  we  received  from  each 
standing  committee  on  March  15  the 
recommendation  of  that  committee  re- 
garding needed  funding  levels  for  mat- 


ters under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. TtkB  Banking  Committee  sent  us 
their  recommendations.  That  commit- 
tee later  modified  that  with  a  subsequent 
letter  received. 

The  Budget  Committee  used  both  let- 
ters in  reaching  Its  decision  regarding 
fimctlon  400  and  function  600,  the  two 
categories  which  Involve  the  housing 
amendments.  We  felt  we  were  accom- 
modating the  housing  request  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  except  for  some 
GNMA  budget  authority,  but  we  now 
find  that  the  Banking  Committee  desires 
a  different  mix  of  programs  and  higher 
level  of  spending  than  that  identified  in 
the  two  previous  letters.  It  Is  most  diffi- 
cult for  any  budget  to  accommodate  a 
constantly  moving  target. 

I  believe  that  we  mtist  not  only  exer- 
cise fiscal  restraint  with  regard  to  the 
autoorizatlon  bill  before  us  but  that  we 
will  also  exercise  similar  judgment  when 
we  examine  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tion bill  involving  housing. 

The  amendments  authorize  new  budget 
authority  of  $27.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  Also,  there  is  reauthorization  of 
$5.5  billion  in  budget  authority  for  that 
same  fiscal  year.  Total  budget  authority 
is  therefore  $32.7  billion. 

In  addition,  section  11  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1976  authorizes  $2.7 
bilUon  in  budget  authority  for  housing 
for  elderly  and  handicapped — which  has 
been  off-budget  since  1974. 

In  terms  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  the  Senate  approved  on  April 
12,  the  budget  authority  for  aU  housing 
programs — and,  Mr.  President,  I  call  your 
attention  that  this  includes  all  housing 
programs— is  $25.5  billion,  and  the  budg- 
et authority  for  housing  programs 
covered  by  the  present  housing  amend- 
ments Is  $23.2  billion.  Thus,  the  budget 
authority  in  the  housing  amendments  is 
$9.5  billion  greater  than  allowed  for  the 
specific  housing  programs  covered  by 
the  present  amendments  and  $7.2  billion 
greater  than  allowed  for  all  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  Senate's  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1S77. 

I  call  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  the  purpose  of 
reminding  them  and  at  the  same  time 
stressing  that  to  abide  by  the  budget  res- 
olution which  we  adopted  just  over  2 
weeks  ago,  the  appropriation  necessary 
to  fund  these  amendments  will  neces- 
sarily be  at  least  $9.5  billion  less  than 
indicated  in  the  housing  amendments 
before  us. 

I  want  to  call  that  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention as  clearly  as  I  can.  The  appro- 
priation necessary  to  fund  these  amend- 
ments will,  of  necessity,  be  $9.5  billion 
less  than  the  amount  required  by  these 
housing  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  budg- 
et summary  table  showing  the  various 
sections  of  S.  3295  with  their  associated 
budget  functions  and  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  authority  and  outlay  data  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  budget 
summary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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S.3295 


Sec  2: 

PL  A.  B,  and  D 

PtC 

S«:.3 

Sec.  8 

Sec  9 

Sec.  10 

Sec.  12 

Sec.  13 


Total 

Reauthorization: 

Sec.  15 

Sec  14 
OnbudtetiSecVlU 


*Less  than  {50  million. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY  OF  S.  3295 


Fiscal  year 


Program 


.  Low  income  assisted  housing  (sec.  8) 

Operating  subsidies 

Sec.  235  homeownership  assistance 

Aid  to  FHA  Fund , 

FHA  warranty  extension 

FHA  structural  defects  provision 

Sec.  312:  Rehabilitation  loans 

Sec  701:  Comprehensive  planning  grants. 


1977 

new  budget 

1977 

Function 

authority 

outlay 

600 

»8,079M 

msM 

600 

576 

72.5 

600 

6,000 

24 

600 

2,310 

50.1 

400 

1.5 

1.5 

400 

5.2 

5.2 

450 

150 

96 

450 

100 

27.5 

Emergency  home  purchase  assistance. 

Emergency  homeownership  relief 

Housing  for  elderly  and  handicapped.. 


400 
400 
400 


27, 220. 7 

5,000 

500 

2.500 
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OFFICER.  Does  the 
nlmpus  consent  that  the 
be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that   the   pending 
temi^rarily  laid  aside. 
OFFICER.  Without 
ordtred. 
rep<'rt. 
cle  -k  proceeded  to  read 

IW  r.  President,  I  ask 
hat  further  reading 
dispensed  with. 
OFFICER.  Without 


ordered. 


as  follows: 

alter  "Sec.  15."  Insert 


lines  22  and  23,  Insert 


sent  ence 


of  section  313  (b) 
Act  Is  amended — 
clause  (C)  as  clause 


after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
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jrl 
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President,  I  offer 

Senator  Mathias, 

Senator  Humphrey, 
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each  dwelling  unit 
Government   Na- 
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.  The  effect  of  such 
area  is  to  relate  the 
housing  costs  on  a  geo- 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  has  discussed  it  with 
Senator  Mathias,  a  proponent  of  this 
amendment,  and  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it.  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator 
Mathias  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  or  Senator  Mathias 

On  behalf  of  Senators  Brooke,  Cranston, 
and  Humphrey  I  am  Introducing  today  an 
amendment  to  the  1977  HUD  Authorization 
BUI. 

This  amendment  would  place  a  ceUlng  on 
salee  prices  for  each  dwelling  unit  financed 
under  the  Qovemment  National  Mortgage 
Association's  Tandem  Program  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  median  sales  price  for  the  housing 
market  area  In  which  the  dweUlng  Is  located. 
The  median  sales  price  for  each  local  hoiis- 
Ing  market  area  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  The  effect  of  such  a  cell- 
ing by  market  area  Is  to  relate  the  program 
to  local  housing  costs  on  a  geographic  basis. 
High  cost  areas,  therefore,  would  not  be 
penalized  because  the  sales  price  celling 
would  be  relatively  higher  for  that  area. 

The  Emergency  Home  Piu'chase  Assistance 
Act,  signed  by  the  President  on  July  2,  1975, 
was  designed  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  housing  that  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  middle  Income  Americans.  The  bUl  au- 
thorized $10  billion  for  ONMA  to  purchase 
mortgages  with  a  7^  percent  interest  rate 
m  the  secondary  mortgage  market. 

To  date,  $7  bllUon  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  under  the  authorization  and 
$2.2  billion  In  mortgage  commitments  have 
been  made  by  ONMA. 

My  proposed  ceiling  on  sales  prices  of 
homes  financed  under  this  program  Is  in- 
tended to  correct  an  oversight  In  the  law 
which  resulted  In  41  percent  of  the  loans 
going  to  families  with  incomes  greater  than 
$21,600. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  now  see  some 
signs  that  the  Housing  Sector  may  be  rally- 
ing from  Its  1975  slump,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  effects  of  that  slump. 

In  1975  there  were  fewer  housing  starts 
In  America  than  at  any  time  since  1946.  The 
median  sales  price  of  a  new  single  family 
home  today  Is  well  beyond  the  reach  of  more 
than  76  percent  of  the  American  people.  The 
median  sales  price  for  a  new  home  In  1975 
was  $39,200.  Only  families  with  a  mlnlmvun 
Income  of  $19,800  can  tifford  to  buy  a  house 
at  that  price.  Thus,  more  and  more  potential 
home  owners — young  married  couples,  or 
families  with  several  children  whose  annua! 


Income  Is  lees  than  $19,600 — are  obllgsd  to 
continue  in  the  rental  market  which,  of 
course,  greatly  Increases  the  already  ezlsting 
pressures  there. 

Meanwhile,  builders  are  turning  to  the  cus- 
tom house  market  In  growing  numbers  be- 
cause It  Is  safe.  The  small  eUte  group  that 
can  afford  custom  housing  today  Is  not  de- 
terred by  the  9  or  914  percent  Interest  rate. 
nor  by  the  required  20  percent  downpayment, 
nor  even  by  the  huge  monthly  payments  re- 
quired. For  the  middle  income  family,  custom 
housing  is  out  of  sight. 

By  providing  T^  percent  mortgages,  the 
ONMA  program  seeks  to  restrain  the  infla- 
tionary trends  In  housing  prices  and  rents 
while  encouraging  production.  Such  fi- 
nancing Is  designed  to  promote  the  building 
of  housing  priced  within  the  reach  of  fami- 
lies earning  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  original  program  which 
had  a  $42,000  mortgage  celUng  did  not  stip- 
ulate a  home  sales  price  ceUlng.  Thus,  those 
who  were  able  to  provide  a  substantial  down- 
payment  bought  homes  In  the  $50,000  to 
$60,000  range  and  ended  up  with  a  $42,000 
mortgage.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  what  the 
Congress  Intended. 

A  recent  study  by  George  M.  von  Fursten- 
berg,  former  Senior  Staff  Economist  with  the 
President's  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisors,  re- 
vealed some  of  the  misdirected  effects  of  the 
ONMA  Tandem  Program.  For  example,  Mr. 
von  Fxirstenberg  found  that  whUe  the  median 
income  of  American  families  Is  $12334.  the 
average  Income  of  families  assisted  by  t^e 
Tandem  Program  was  $21,516.  The  average 
downpayment  made  under  the  Tandem  Pro- 
gram was  $8,347.  More  than  half  of  the  homes 
financed  under  this  program  sold  for  over 
$40,000. 

The  program  clearly  is  not  reaching  the 
middle  Income  group  who  have  been  shut  out 
of  the  home  buying  market. 

Although  HUD  has  restricted  use  of  the 
most  recently  released  monies  to  FHA- 
financed  multi-family  rental  housing,  I  think 
this  proposed  celling  on  single  family  sales 
housing  Is  needed  now  to  avoid  future  mis- 
direction of  the  program. 

This  program  is  but  one  small  facet  of  what 
must  be  a  multi-faceted  approach  to  provid- 
ing housing  for  all  Americans.  It.  like  all 
other  good  Ideas  we,  In  Congress  have  codi- 
fied into  law,  must  be  assured  of  adequate 
and  timely  funding  as  well  as  prudent  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  Integrated  Into  • 
comprehensive  program  which  would  estab- 
lish long  range  housing  goals  and  then  set 
about  achieving  them.  Only  in  that  way  can 
we  hope  to  realize  the  American  dream  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  In  a  healthy 
living  environment. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues'  prompt  approval  of 
this  meastire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  put  on  a  ceiling.  It  limits  what 
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could  be  abuse  under  present  law.  and 
perhaps  has  been  abused  to  some  extent, 
of  people  with  very  expensive  housing 
able  to  get  this  Federal  assistance  by 
coming  in  with  a  lower  mortgage — they 
could  have  a  $100,000  house. 

Senator  Mathias  tried  to  meet  that 
problem  by  this  amendment.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  it  is  a  constructive 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
pending  business  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  as  follows,  and  I  shall 
read  the  amendment  as  modified  and 
then  send  It  to  the  desk. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  8(2)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  WOTd  "and"  before  "(C)" 
and  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing and  (D)  other  single  person's  cir- 
cumstances described  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  provided  that  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  ten  percent  cf  the  units  tinder 
the  jtirlsdlctlon  of  any  public  housing 
agency  be  occupied  by  single  persons  under 
this  clause  (D)  provided  further  that  In 
determining  priority  for  admission  to  hous- 
ing under  this  act  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  those  single  p>ersons  who  are 
elderly,  handicapped,  or  displaced  befcure 
those  eligible  under  this  clatise  (D) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  as  read  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  provides  several  protec- 
tions. One  is  the  10  percent  limitation  on 
the  number  of  people  who  are  not  either 
elderly  or  handicapped  or  displaced  who 
can  occupy  these  units.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  In  addition  to 
that  10  percent,  there  is  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  also,  and  in 
addition  there  is  the  provision  that  they 
not  displace  as  a  matter  of  priority  those 
who  fall  into  this  category. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  right.  All  three 
conditions  were  written  Into  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Eimendment.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakk- 
man)  proposes  an  amendment: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  In- 
sert the  foUowing: 

Sec.  — .  The  first  sentence  of  section  102 
(h)  of  the  Hovislng  Amendments  of  1955  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "section  221(d)  (3)" 
a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "section  235,  sec- 
tion 236,  section  241,  section  243,  section 
246,  and  section  203(n)''; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  "and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing Management". 

Mr.  SPARE:MAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  update  the 
housing  laws  with  respect  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Co- 
operative Housing  witliin  HUD. 

Congress  enacted  a  provision  for  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Cooperative  Hous- 
ing many  years  ago  In  order  to  facilitat" 
within  HUD  the  expertise  to  administer 
efficiently  the  housing  laws  pertaining  to 
housing  cooperatives.  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned because  we  have  been  told  that  In 
recent  years  the  Secretary  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  law  and  has  not  appointed  a 
Special  Assistant  for  this  purpose  alone, 
let  along  provide  for  adequate  staff.  By 
this  amendment.  Congress  is  n^airipg 
clear  that  the  law  requires  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Assistant  wltti  ade- 
quate staff  with  the  sole  responsibility 
of  expediting  operations  under  sections 
of  the  Housing  Act  dealing  with  coopera- 
tives and  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  the 
full  utilization  of  such  cooperative  hous- 
ing provisions. 

The  committee  feels  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  Special  Assistant  and  an  ade- 
quate  staff  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  HUD  has  been  imable  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  activate  sections  246  and 
203 (n)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  even 
though  these  sections  became  law  ijmost 
2  years  ago.  The  committee  understands 
that  HUD  has  addressed  Itself  to  these 
provisions  but  that  inadequate  staff  ex- 
pertise and  the  need  to  coordinate  be- 
tween multifamily  and  single  family 
housing  production  and  housing  man- 
agement has  caused  this  long  delay. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  would  also 
make  clear  that  the  Special  Assistant 
should  report  not  only  to  the  FHA  Com- 
missioner who  is  responsible  for  coopera- 
tive production,  but  also  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing  Management,  who 
is  responsible  for  manstgement  for  co- 
operative housing.  In  this  way  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  can  work  with  botti  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  HPMC  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  lAan- 


agement  in  expediting  operations  imder 
housing  laws  dealing  with  cooperatlvet 
and  eliminating  obstacles  to  the  full  utili- 
zation of  such  provisions.  This  need  Is 
caused  by  HUD  reorganj^tlons  which 
divided  responsibility  for  cooperatlvs 
housing  between  these  two  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
considered  this  amendment.  I  discussed 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
have  also  discussed  It  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  It  is  a  dedrable 
and  necessary  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spask- 
iCAN)   proposes  an  aunendment: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  blU  Insert 
the  foUowlng : 

Sec.  .  Section  720(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Develc^ment  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  80,  1976"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  197r'. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  extend  the 
termination  date  for  section  720  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1970,  the  special  plan- 
ning assistance  progrsun  for  new  com- 
munities, xmtil  September  30,  1977.  This 
would  make  the  termination  date  for  this 
program  consistent  with  the  dates  of  oth- 
er programs  extended  by  this  bill. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  pri- 
vate new  community  developers  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  amoimts  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  cost  for  new 
community  planning.  Ordinarily,  section 
701  planning  assistance  is  used  to  help 
finance  planning  by  public  entities,  but 
private  develop>ers  are  not  eligible  for 
such  assistance,  and  this  program  was 
esteblished  by  Congress  to  meet  the  need. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have  been 
hearing  about  Hit  financial  problems 
that  new  communities  are  having  in  get- 
ting established,  having  claimed  that  the 
reasons  for  these  difficulties  was  not  only 
the  general  recession  in  the  economy, 
but  because  the  administration  failed 
from  the  beginning  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  these  programs. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Congress  when 
the  new  communities  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1970  that  an  undertaking  of 
this  sort  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out substantisd  financial  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  given  the  kind  of  grant  support 
needed,  although  it  has  approved  Ped- 
ersd  guaranties  for  13  new  communities. 
One  of  the  grant  authorities  in  the  law 
which  was  not  Implemented  by  HUD  Is 
that  for  planning  assistance.  Many  of 
the  experts  in  this  field  have  claimed  that 
better  pltmnlng  would  have  prevented 
many  of  the  problems  that  the  new  com- 
munities have  run  into.  Section  720  of 
the  law  provides  grant  funds  on  a  two- 
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thirds  cost  basis  to  fund  the  planning 
that  should  have  be<  n  done.  My  amend- 
ment will  extend  the  authority  and  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  use  the 
authority  as  propose  i  by  law. 
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noni  ^Identlal  additions  or 

ogT^cultviral  purposes  to  a 

of  the  Flood  Disaster 

Is  amended  by  strllc- 

at  the  end  thereof 


and  adding  the  following:  "and  assistance 
provided  under  any  such  Act  for  natural  dis- 
asters other  than  floods;". 

Sec.  — .  Section  235  of  the  Natlontd  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(2) 
"$21,600",  "$25,200",  "$25,200",  and  "$28300" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000",  "$29,- 
200",  "$29,200",  and  "$33,400",  respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (1)  (3)  (B) 
"$21,600",  "$25,200",  "$25,200",  and  "$28,800" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000",  "$29,- 
200",  "$29,200",  and  "$33,400".  respectively; 
and 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "General  Ins\u*ance  Fund" 
where  it  appears  in  the  second  proviso  of  sub- 
section (d)  (4)  (Iv)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  all  that  follows  the  words 
"as  the  Secretary  may  determine"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "General  Insiu-ance  Fund" 
where  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Special  Blsk  Insurance  Fund". 

(b)  Section  238  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "221,"  In  subsection  (b) 
Immediately  after  the  word  "sections"  each 
time  such  word  Immediately  precedes  an 
enumeration  of  sections  of  the  National 
HovislngAct;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  fund  created  under  this  section  all  re- 
ceipts, funds,  and  other  assets,  all  actual 
or  contingent  liabilities,  all  commitments 
for  insurance,  and  all  Insurance  on  mort- 
gages, of  or  chargeable  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  created  by  section  519  of  this 
Act  which  have  arisen  from  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  insurance  of  mortgages  under 
section  221  of  this  Act.  All  such  assets, 
liabilities,  commitments  for  Insurance,  and 
Insurance  of  mortgages  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  made  assets,  liabilities,  commitments, 
and  insurance  of  the  fund  established  un- 
der this  section  as  If  they  had  originally 
been  subject  or  chargeable  to  such  fund. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  this  Act,  debentures  of 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  may  be  used  to 
pay  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  for  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  221  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  519  (e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "223(e)" 
the  following :  "221,". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  references  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  in  section  207  or  any  other 
section  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  such  references  pertain  to  sec- 
tion 221  of  that  Act,  be  construed  to  refer 
instead  to  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  shall  become  effective  on  such 
date,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  — .  Section  235  (a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  periodic  assistance  payments 
under  this  section  on  behalf  of  families  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  Income 
limits  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (h) 
(2)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  families  In  acquiring  ownership  of 
a  mobile  home  consisting  of  two  or  more 
modules  and  a  lot  on  which  such  mobile  home 


Is  or  will  be  situated.  Assistance  payments 
under  this  section  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  accomplished  through  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  an  owner  of  lower-Income 
of  a  mobile  home  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  to  a  financial  Institution  which 
makes  the  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  pur- 
chase of  an  obligation  representing  the  loan 
or  advance  of  credit  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mobile  home  and  the  lot  on 
which  such  mobile  home  Is  or  will  be  situ- 
ated, but  only  If  Insurance  iinder  section  2 
of  this  Act  covering  such  loan,  advance  of 
credit,  or  obligation  has  been  granted  to 
such  Institution. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  assistance  pay- 
ments provided  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  Interest,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  Insurance,  and  Insurance  pre- 
mium chargeable  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
due  imder  the  loan  or  advance  of  credit  re- 
maining unpaid  after  applying  20  per  centum 
of  the  mobile  home  owner's  Income;  or 

"(11)  the  difference  between  the  amoiut 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal.  In- 
terest, and  Insurance  premium  chargeable 
under  section  2  of  this  Act  which  the  mobile 
home  owner  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  Interest  which 
the  owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  were  to  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  derived  by  subtracting  from  the 
Interest  rate  applicable  to  such  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit  the  interest  rate  plus  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  applicable  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  at  the  time  such  loan  or  advance  of 
credit  Is  made  and  the  interest  rate  which 
such  mortgages  are  presumed,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Eecietary,  to  bear  for 
piuT>oses  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
where  used  In  this  section,  the  terms  'mort- 
gage', 'mortgagor',  and  'mortgagee'  Include 
a  loan  or  advance  of  credit,  borrower,  and 
financial  Institution,  respectively,  as  defined 
under  section  2  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  — .  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Section  32.  An  assistance  payment  made 
with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  under  thU 
Act  may  not  be  considered  as  income  or  a 
resource  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
the  ellglbUlty  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of 
any  person  living  In  such  tmlt  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law.". 

Sec.  — .  Section  620(3)  (B)  of  the  Housl^ 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"for  lower-  and  moderate-income  families" 
after  the  word  "credit". 

See.  — .  Section  7  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (n)  reading  as  follows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  establish,  eqiUp  and 
operate  a  day  care  center  facility  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  chUdren  who  are  mem- 
bers of  households  of  employees  of  the  de- 
partment. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  or  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  fees  and  charges  to  be 
chargeable  against  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  employees  or 
others  who  are  beneficiaries  of  services  pro- 
vided by  such  a  day  care  center.". 

Sec.  — .  The  twelfth  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  In  the  first 
sentence,  inmiedlately  after  the  words  "made 
pursuant  to  either  of  such  sections"  "and 
before  the  period  the  following  language: 
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"and  In  the  share  capital  and  capital  re- 
serve of  the  "Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank". 

Sec.  — .  Section  8(e)  (1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "State  or  local  agency"  the 
following  "or  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration,". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  to  the  bill  that  is 
before  us,  S.  3295,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
9852  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  23> 
1976. 

This  bill  was  sent  to  the  House,  but 
we  never  could  get  the  House  to  go  to 
conference. 

I  would  add  the  provisions  of  HH. 
9852  to  S.  3295  so  that  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference and  work  out  both  bills  as  one. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  this  is  the  bUI,  the  mobile 
home  standards  bill,  which  also  con- 
tained the  provisions  with  respect  to 
flood  control  or  flood  insurance. 

It  is  a  bill  that  did  pass  the  Senate. 

Since  it  has  passed  the  Senate,  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  having  it  put  on  this 
particular  bill  so  that  we  can  get  action 
in  the  House.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  pointed  out,  the  House  has 
never  acted  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a£  follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  13,  Insert  the  following 
after  the  word  rehabilitation  ":  or  for  the 
purposes  of  section  247  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  in  the  event  that  the  moneys  author- 
ized In  that  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977.  have  been  exhausted". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  supported 
this  bill.  I  opposed  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
although  I  have  some  problems  with 
some  sections  of  it.  I  do  feel  generally, 
however,  that  the  bill  Is  really  too  tightly 
drafted.  There  Is  too  much  of  a  catego- 
rization or  pinning  down  of  the  particu- 
lar programs,  removing  from  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  shift  funds  if  that 
seems  to  be  desirable. 

As  we  all  know,  in  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  this  country,  very  often  we  are 
unable  to  foresee  in  Uie  Congress  at  the 
time  we  draft  and  act  upon  these  bills, 
exactly  how  the  particular  programs  are 
going  to  work  or  what  the  needs  of  the 
housing  market  may  really  turn  out  to 
be  in  order  to  accomplish  our  goals  in 
public  housing. 

This  amendment  is  a  step  to  attempt 
to  alleviate  that  to  a  degree,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  the  funds  that  are  pro- 
vided under  section  247  of  the  bill  at 
page  7  relating  to  assistance  payments 
witti  respect  to  projects  in  default. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  utilize  some 
of  the  funds  set  aside  In  the  committee 
bill  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
under  section  2(b)  of  the  bill  on  page  2, 


line  13,  for  public  bousing  projects  and 
for  assistance  of  projects  In  default,  or 
would  add  funds  or  make  It  possible  to 
use  funds  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  pubUc  housing  projects  for  the 
assistance  of  projects  in  default  under 
the  proposed  section  247  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  should  the  $154  million 
authorized  by  that  section  prove  to  be 
inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  know  exactly  how  many  of  these 
projects  are  going  to  get  Into  trouble  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  certainly  were  not  able 
to  predict  that  as  to  this  year  In  coimec- 
tlon  with  various  foreclosures  which 
have  been  necessary,  or  tiireatened  fore- 
closures which  have  appeared  on  the 
scene.  It  does  seem  to  me  ttiat  giving 
the  Secretary  some  additional  leeway  In 
making  a  decision  as  to  how  to  use  funds 
between  projects  for  new  building  and 
assistance  to  projects  that  are  already  in 
existence  or  in  default  would  be  d^ir- 
able. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Sec- 
retary does  believe  that  this  would  be 
of  assistance  insofar  as  administration 
of  the  bill  is  concerned  and  gives  her 
some  leeway  in  this  connection.  I  would 
urge  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  hesitant  to  accept  this  amendment 
I  am  hesitant  because  the  committee  has 
acted,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
recognized,  in  precisely  the  opposite  way. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the 
tendency  for  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
money  that  we  provide  for  section  8 
housing  assistance  and  use  It  simply  for 
bailout.  That  does  not  build  any  houses. 
It  does  not  provide  any  new  housing.  It 
does  not  meet  the  objectives  we  sedc.  As 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  we  have  tried 
to  set  aside  the  amount  that  HUD  said 
they  would  use  for  bailout  and  make  that 
available  to  HUD,  leaving  the  section  8 
funds  Intact,  and  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  bailout. 

Having  done  that,  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  turn  right  around  and  reverse  what 
the  committee  has  done  and  say  that  the 
Secretary  can  use  whatever  additional 
money  she  wants  to  use  out  of  section  8 
fimds  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  but  that  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  if  the  Senate  should  adopt  It. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  that  would  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  It  would  also  make 
possible  the  use  of  fimds  from  new  con- 
struction and  substantial  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  all  of 
these  are  programs  that  the  Senator  f  rem 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  all  of  us  support. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  It  would  also  be 
public  housing  funds,  the  way  It  Is 
drafted. 

I  feel  these  are  essential,  too,  but  at 
the  same  time  if  other  projects  that  are 
half  built  are  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 
it  may  be  better  economics  to  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  building  on  those  proj- 
ects that  are  already  half  built. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  That  may  be,  but 
we  are  giving  the  Secretary  all  the  funds 
she  thinks  she  can  use.  She  may  have 
miscalculated,  but  unless  she  has  mis- 


calculated she  has  eversrthlng  she  needs 
provided  for  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  possible 
for  the  Secretary  or  anyone  else  to  cal- 
culate that  figure  at  this  point.  It  would 
make  more  economic  sense  to  use  funds 
authorized  elsewhere  for  the  bailout 
purpose  if  that  really  accomplishes  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  free  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  would  be  well  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  what  the 
Secretary  has  available  to  her  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  PRO:8:mire.  As  I  understand,  the 
Secretary  has  $154  million  available, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  said 
she  would  need  for  this  purpose. 

The  Senator  is  right.  She  may  have 
underestimated  that  by  $5,  $10  or  $15 
million.  But  It  was  her  estimate  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  she  has  had 
I  think  we  can  assume  it  would  be  rea- 
sonably accurate. 

What  we  have  been  concerned  about 
Is  that  we  just  have  not  gotten  appro- 
priate action  out  of  HUD.  Instead  of 
building  houses.  Instead  of  providing  as- 
sistance, instead  of  putting  people  Into 
homes  with  this  very  large  amount  of 
money  we  have  provided  they  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve  it,  partly  because 
they  have  diverted  it  to  purposes  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  share  the  Senator's  frus- 
tration about  the  lack  of  progress  in 
creating  new  homes  which  has  occurred 
in  many  of  the  prt^rams.  But  I  still  think 
it  may  be  self-defeating  to  put  a  specific 
lid  on  section  247  at  his  point.  They  are 
being  asked  by  the  committee  for  an 
estimate,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  come  up  with  an  estimate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  the  Secre- 
tary can  also  use  an  almost  unlimited 
amoimt  of  funds  imtil  October  1.  lliat 
amoxmt  is  something  like  $1  billion  that 
is  now  available,  which  she  could  use  for 
this  purpose  If  she  wished.  There  would 
be  a  limitation  simply  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1, 1977. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  But  no  limitation  on 
current  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  limitation  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  would  be  no  limita- 
tion whatsoever? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BR00E:E.  There  would  be  no  lim- 
itation on  funds  already  appropriated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  would  be  no 
Umitation  on  the  current  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated.  It  totals  about  $1 
billion,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Of  course,  again  we  are 
looking  Into  the  future,  after  October  1. 
This  would  be  a  limitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  can 
make  additional  requests.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it.  If  the  Secretary  asked 
for  additional  fimds  for  this  purpose,  I 
believe  we  would  provide  the  funds. 

Mr.  TAPT.  With  that  assurance,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

BCr.  President,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  wish 
he  could  be  here,  but  I  understand  he  Is 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  the 
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very  responsible  anc  proper  point  that  it 
appears  that  this  bl  J  may,  on  the  basis 
of  his  calculations—  and  he  is  the  ranlt- 
Ing  minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee — exceed  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  working  figtures  that  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  tlie  first  congressional 
budget  resolution.  The  difficulty  is  this: 
with  respect  to  public  housing  contract 
authority,  although  ihe  contract  author- 
ity in  the  committee  bill  is  identical,  and 
I  stress  "identical."  to  that  pi-oposed  by 
the  President,  the  long-run  budget  au- 
thority is  greater  because  of  the  compu- 
tation methods  recommended  by  OMB. 
It  is  not  because  there  is  more  money 
authorized  per  year.  It  is  because  the 
number  of  years  is  extended.  For  every 
$1  authorized  for  hv/  rent  public  hous- 
ing, $40  is  counted  as  budget  authority. 
For  every  $1  authorized  for  section  8, 
only  $15  is  counted  as  long-nm  budget 
authority. 

This  is  a  diflferenc  e  in  accounting.  This 
is  a  difference  in  asi  umptions.  One  could 
just  as  easily  make  the  assumption  of  40 
years  for  section  8,  as  for  public  hous- 
ing. With  this  difference  in  accounting, 
and  that  is  all  it  is,  it  simply  reflects 
the  fact  that  pubic  housing  contracts 
may  last  as  long  ai  40  years  while  sec- 
tion 8  initial  contr£  cts  may  last  only  up 
to  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  accounting  differ- 
ence may  not,  in  f a<  t.  be  a  real  difference 
since  persons  assisted  imder  section  8 
may  require  assista  ice  beyond  the  initial 
contract.  This  mutter  of  accounting 
long-nm  budget  au  ;hority  is  complicated 
and  should  not,  h<  wever.  adversely  af- 
fect consideration  of  tliis  bill  since  we 
are  communicating  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  con<eming  the  computa^ 
tional  problem. 

I  point  out  also  t  lat  while  the  bill  im- 
plies a  long-run  bu(  Iget  authority  greater 
than  the  President  s  budget  request,  the 
bill  actually  implies  a  lower  outlay  for 
fiscal  year  1977  thfan  the  President  re^ 
quested. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  i  natter  of  assumptions 
and   arithmetic,    and   OMB   and   HUD 
have  chosen  an  assumption  which  puts 
the  position  the  Senate  committee  has 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  although  ac 
tually.  as  I  say,  the  outlay  this  year  would 
be  less  than  propo;  ed  originally  and  the 
amoimt  of  contract   authority   recom 
mended  would  be   dentical  to  that  pro 
posed  by  the  President. 


BROADE31   PROGRAM 
OWNERS    OF 


NEEDED  TO   COMPENSATE 
I  CFECTIVE   HOMES 


Mr.  SYMINGT(&N.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  section  1)  of  this  bill  which 
would  make  mucli-needed  revisions  in 
section  518(b>,  authorizing  compensa- 
homes  with  Govern- 
ment-insured mortgages. 

Under  present  li  w,  restrictions  on  the 
scope  of  this  program  have  prevented 
many  owners  of  lefective  FHA  homes 
from  receiving  assistance. 

In  the  largest  metropolitan  area  of 
my  State,  St.  Lou  s.  hundreds  of  home- 
owners have  subn  itted  claims  for  com- 
pensation on  the  ETOimds  that  FHA  In- 
spectors failed  to  spot  defects  In  their 
homes.  Of  about  11300  who  have  applied, 
over  900  have  beeh  rejected. 


Certainly  it  is  unlikely  that  all  1,300 
St.  Louisans  bought  defective  homes.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
applications  have  been  rejected  on  the 
basis  of  the  programs  restrictions.  Most 
imf  air.  it  would  seem,  is  the  requirement 
that  homes  be  located  in  neighborhoods 
designated  as  "older,  urban  declining 
areas."  Under  HUD's  regulations  imple- 
menting this  requirement,  almost  the 
whole  of  St.  Louis  County  has  been  ex- 
cluded, even  though  many  neighborhoods 
in  the  coimty  date  back  as  far  as  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  have  the  character- 
istics of  inner-city  sections. 

A  niunber  of  other  applications  were 
rejected  because  the  homes  are  insured 
under  section  237  rather  than  sections 
203.  221.  or  235  as  required  imder  present 
law. 

Certainly,  the  location  of  a  home  or 
the  program  under  which  its  mortgage 
is  insured  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
structural  condition  or  the  homeowner's 
problems  in  coping  with  defects. 

Homeowners  with  federally  insured 
mortgages  rightfully  expect  that  the  FHA 
appraisal  process — which  includes  in- 
spection to  make  sure  the  property  meets 
minimiun  standards — will  disclose  any 
structural  defects.  The  failure  to  identify 
such  defects  implies  a  need  to  reform 
the  FHA  inspections  systems;  and  I  call 
on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  to  explore 
ways  to  improve  inspections. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Gtovemment  has  an  obli- 
gation to  compensate  homeowners  who 
have  become  victims  of  inadequate  Fed- 
eral inspections.  Section  10  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  fulfilling  that  obligation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BnjEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 


Inirton   (Mr.  Jackson)    are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  f  lurther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr,  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  fiirther  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  156  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


Abourezk 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pe'.l 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Ribicoff 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Case 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Chiles 

McGee 

Stevens 

Clark 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mclntyre 

Stone 

Durkin 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Taft 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Glenn 

Moss 

Williftmii 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Hart,  Gary 

Nunn 

NAYS— 24 

Allen 

Pannln 

McClure 

Baker 

Gam 

Packwood 

Banlett 

Gold  water 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Percy 

Brock 

Hansen 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

WUliam  L 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Doie 

McClellan 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINQ  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Mansaeld,  against. 


NOT  VOTING — 20 


Bentsen 

Biden 

Buckley 

Church 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Fong 


Hartke 

Haskell 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Masnuson 


Mathias 

Muskie 

Randolph 

Tower 

Wel5Jrtr 

Young 


So  the  bill  (S.  3295)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Amende 
ments  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  States  Hoiislng  Act  of 
1937  Is  fimended  by  striking  out  "and  by 
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$965,000,000  on  July  1,  1974"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "by  $965,000,000  on  July  1,  1974, 
by  $212,300,000  on  July  1.  1975,  and  by 
$696,000,000  on  October  1.  1976,  except  that 
any  additional  contract  authority  authorized 
on  or  after  July  1,  1975,  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  or  In  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  appropriations  Acts". 

(b)  (1)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  there  of  the  following: 
"On  or  after  October  1.  1976,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  contracts  for  annual  contri- 
butions with  respect  to  the  modernization  of 
existing  low-income  housing  projects  In 
amounts  aggregating  not  less  than  $60,000.- 
000  per  annum,  Of  the  $696,000,000  made 
available  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section on  October  1,  1976,  at  least  $465,000,- 
(HX)  shall  be  available  only  for  new  construc- 
tion or  substantial  rehabUitatlon,  and  of  that 
$465,000,000  at  least  $200,000,000  shall  be  for 
ownership  by  public  housing  agencies  other 
than  under  section  8  of  this  Act.  Of  the  bal- 
ance of  authority  to  enter  into  ft^rmfti  con- 
tributions contracts  which  is  available  on 
and  after  October  1,  1976  (other  than  the 
$696,000,000  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence), the  Secretary  shaU  make  available 
for  new  construction  or  substantial  rehabUi- 
tatlon and  for  ownership  by  pubUc  housing 
agencies  other  than  under  section  8  of  this 
Act,  respectively,  amounts  which  bear  the 
same  ratios  to  the  total  amount  of  such  au- 
thority as  the  amounts  required  to  be  made 
available  for  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  and  for  ownership  by  pub- 
Uc housing  agencies  other  than  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  respectively  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  bear  to  $696,000,000. 

(2)  Effective  on  October  1.  1976,  section 
5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  foxirth  sentence 
"to  the  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions required  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  second  sentence  of  ttils 
subsection". 

(c)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purpose  of  providing  annual 
contributions  pursuant  to  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $535,000,000  on  or  after  July  1,  1975, 
not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  on  or  after  July  1, 
1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $576,000,000  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976.". 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  "to  assist  in  financing  the  develop- 
ment or  acquisition  cost  of  low-income 
housing  for  families  who  are  members  of 
any  Indian  tribe"  the  following:  "and  by 
not  less  than  $17,500,000  per  annum  on 
July  1,  1976.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  by  such  stuns  as 
may  be  approved  In  appropriation  Acts  after 
June  30,  1974,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1976"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (h)(1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  by  $200,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1976"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976"  In 
subsection  (m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1977";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lo\ving  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  amount  or  rate  of  a 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  required  to  be 
paid  in  connection  with  a  mortgage  insured 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  or  rate  of  a  mortgage  insurance 
premium  required  to  be  paid  in  connection 
with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  203 
(b)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  4  Section  236  of  the  Nation^  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "J\me  30, 
1976"  in  subsection  (n)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977". 


Sbc.  5.  Section  241  (a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  l8  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting,  after  the  words  "miUtl- 
famUy  project"  In  the  first  sentence,  a  com- 
ma and  the  foUowlng:    "or  hospital";   and 

(2)  by  inserting.  Immediately  before  the 
words  "group  practice  facility"  In  the  pro- 
viso in  the  second  sentence,  the  following- 
"hospital  or". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  244  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "mort- 
gagor," In  the  first  parenthetical  clause  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  where  a  public  housing 
agency  is  the  mortgagee,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"assume,"  in  subsection  (a)(  1) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "10 
per  centum,"  in  subsection  (a)(1)  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (B)  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  (1)  the  fuU  amount  of  any 
loss  on  the  insxired  mortgage  up  to  an 
amotint  equal  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage at  the  time  of  claim  for  Insurance  bene- 
fit, or  (U)  the  full  amount  of  any  losses  on 
insTired  mortgages  In  a  portfoUo  of  mort- 
gages approved  by  the  Secretary  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  a  fixed  percentagejof  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of^Su  mort- 
gages In  such  portfolio  at  the  time  of  claim 
for  Insurance  benefit  on  a  mortgage  in  the 
portfolio,  plus  a  share  of  any  loss  in  excess 
of  the  amount  under  clause  (1)  or  (11), 
whichever  is  applicable,  except  that  the 
amount  of  loss  assumed  by  the  mortgagee 
on  a  mortgage  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  loss:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  liability  of  a  mortgagee  un- 
der a  coinsurance  contract  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  clause  (A)  or  (B)  may  be"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
serves." in  the  second  sentence  In  subsection 
(a)  the  followlQg:  "the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
loans,  from  the  applicable  insurance  fund,  to 
mortgagees  on  defaulted  mortgages  or  may 
Insure,  or  conunlt  to  Insure,  a  mortgage  on 
a  project  assisted  pursuant  to  the  second 
proviso  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  236(b) 
of  this  Act,": 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  "loans"  each  place 
It  appears  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  the  following:  "made  by  lenders 
other  than  public  housing  agencies"; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'public  housing  agency*  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  3(6)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
when  a  public  housing  agency  is  a  mort- 
gagee, the  Secretary  may  insure  and  make 
a  commitment  to  insure  any  mortgage,  ad- 
vance, or  loan  eligible  for  Insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  pursuant  to  a 
coinsurance  contract,  on  a  unit  or  project 
on  which  construction  has  commenced  prior 
to  issuance  of  the  Secretary's  commitment 
to  insure.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  245  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1977". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ASSISTANCE      PAYMENTS      WTTH      RESPECT      TO 
PROJECTS    IN    DKFATTLT 

"Sec.  247.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  to  make  annual  con- 
tributions with  respect  to  dweUing  units  oc- 
cupied by  lower  Income  families  in  a  project 
which  is  (1)  financed  by  a  mortgage  insiu«d 
tinder  this  Act   and  threatened  with  fore- 


closure, (2)  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by 
the  Secretary,  or  (3)  owned  by  the  Secretary. 
"(b)  A  family  Is  eligible  to  receive  th« 
benefits  of  aaslstanoe  under  this  aectlon  only 
If  that  family  meets  the  requirements  for 
aasiatance  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Any  contract 
for  annual  contributions  tuider  this  section 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  applicable  to  contracts  under  such 
section,  and  shaU  |»t>vlde  for  the  payment 
of  the  same  annual  contribution  as  would  be 
paid  under  such  aectlon  8. 

"(c)  No  project  ahaU  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  aectlon  unleos  the  Sec- 
retary  shall  have — 

"(1)  made  findings  of  fact  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  unsatisfactory  financial  performance 
or  status  of  the  project;  and 

"(2)  determined  that  such  csuaea  can  be 
Bubetantlally  overcome  by  assistance  under 
this  section,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  with  such  aaslstanoe  the 
project  can  be  restored  to  economic  feasi- 
bility and  can  thereafter  contribute  oon- 
Btructlvely  to  the  hotislng  supply  In  the 
community  in  which  it  Is  located. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  apjKopil- 
ated  not  to  exceed  $154,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.". 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"After  September  30,  1976,  the  Secretary  may 
not  use  contracts  authorized  under  tUs  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  projects  which 
are  described  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
247  of  the  National  Housing  Act.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  619(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  more  than  nineteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tha 
Housing  Amendments  of  1976". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  618 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Expend- 
itures pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  from  the  Insurance  fund  chargeable 
for  insurance  benefits  on  the  nuntgage  cover- 
ing the  structure  to  which  the  expendltiuve 
relate.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  costs  of  such  expendltives  not 
otherwise  provided  for.". 

(b)  Section  518  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  make 
expenditures  to  correct  or  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  the  correction  of  structural  or 
other  major  defects  which  seriously  affect 
use  and  llveabillty  of  any  one-,  two-,  three-, 
or  four-family  dwelling  which  Is  more  than 
one  year  old  on  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
Insurance  commitment  and — 

"(1)  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  section  203  or  221  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973.  but  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  If  (A)  the  owner 
requests  assistance  from  the  Secretary  not 
more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  (B)  the  defect 
Is  one  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Insurance  commitment  and  is  one 
that  a  proper  inspection  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  have  disclosed;  on 

"(2)  is  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insiued 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  if  (A) 
the  owner  requests  assistance  from  the  Sec- 
retary not  more  than  one  year  after  issuance 
of  the  insurance  commitment,  and  (B)  the 
defect  is  one  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  insurance  commitment  and 
is  one  that  a  proper  inspection  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  have  dis- 
closed. 
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respect  to  such  dwell- 


ing. Sipendltures  pursuant  to  this  sub 
section  shall  be  madaj  from  the  insurance 
fund  chargeable  for  ijisurance  benefits  on 
the  mortgage  covering  the  structure  to  which 
the  expenditures  relatei  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  apprc^nated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  c^ver  the  costs  of  such 
expenditures  not  otherwise  provided   for.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  2  32 (a)  (3)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  amdnded  by  strlltlng  out 
"current  average  marlCBt  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obllgstlons  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  of  maturity 
comparable  to  the  averi  kge  maturities  of  such 
loans,"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "the  average  interest  rate  on  all 
interest  bearing  obligitlons  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  i  part  of  the  pubUc 
debt,  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  the  date  on  which  the  loan 
is  made". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (-.)  (B)  (1)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  ameided— 

(1)  by  Inserting  alter  $800,000,000"  the 
foUowlng :  "which  amo  unt  shall  be  Increased 
by  $2,500,000,000.  on  July  1.  1976";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outsta  ndlng  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  i hereof  the  following: 
"the  average  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest 
bearing  obligations  of  i  he  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  compute 
at  the  end  of  the  flsciJ  year  next  preceding 
the  date  on  which  th«   loan  is  made". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sectloii  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1964  is  amen  led — 

(1)  by  striking  oul  "and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1975"  In  the  flist  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  Insertlni;  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  19^5,  and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  on 
July  1.  1976.  and  ending  on  Septemt)cr  3. 
1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  i  ubsection  (h)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereol    the  following: 

"(h)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  Septemlxr  30.  1977,  except  pur- 
suant to  a  contract,  commitment,  or  other 
obligation  entered  lito  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  Octolier  1.  1977.". 

(bl  Section  312 (cU  J)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  bj  Inserting  "(A)"  after 
"not  to  exceed",  and  by  Inserting  after  "at 
any  time"  a  comma  tnd  the  following:  "or 
(B)  stich  greater  rate  as  the  Secretary  mav 
establish  for  loans  wl;h  respect  to  residen- 
tial property  which  primarily  will  benefit 
persons  whose  annual  Incomes  exceed  the 
limitations  estabUsheil  for  priority  by  sub- 
section (a),  but  in  n>  case  shall  such  rate 
exceed  a  rate  determlr  ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  mark*  t  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligation ;  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  terms  of  Ii  tans  made  pursuant  to 
this  section,  adjuste<.  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centiim,  plus  an  allowance 
adequate  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
to  cover  administrative  costs  and  possible 
losses  under  the  program". 

Sec.  12.  The  first  ser  tence  of  section  701  (e) 
of  the  Housing  Act  cf  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  197(  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exce<d  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  i  ot  to  exceed  $100,000.- 
000  prior  to  October  1.  (1977". 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Sectlo*  109(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Homeowners'  Itellef  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jumi  30.  1976"  and  Insert- 
iitg  in  lieu  thereof  "£  eptember  30,  1977". 


(b)  Section  110(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Until  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Prior  to  October  1,  1977". 

(c)  Section  HI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "J\ily  1.  1976"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1977". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  313(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  cUuse  (C)  as  clause 
(D):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  the  purchase  price  does  not  exceed 
the  median  purchase  price  for  the  local  hous- 
ing market  area  In  which  the  property  Is  lo- 
cated, as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1105(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administrator  sheill  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  The  amedment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
becomes  effective  on  January  1.  1977. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
of  section  308(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following :  "There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  position  of  President.  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association,  who 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary  shall  select  find  effect  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  persons  to  fill  the 
oCBces  of  vice  president,  and  such  other  ofiSces 
as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws.  Per- 
sons appointed  under  this  subsection  shall 
perform  such  executive  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws or  by  the  Secretary,  and  such  persons 
shall  be  executive  officers  of  the  Association 
and  shall  discharge  all  such  executive  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties.". 

(b)  Section  309(d)  of  the  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "The"  Im- 
mediately preceding  "Secretary"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  308(a) ,  the". 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(105)  President,  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.". 

(d)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seven"  In  the  pro- 
viso and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "six". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  STibsectlon  (a),  the  rights,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  jxtsltlon  of  President.  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,  as  In 
effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  position  established  hereunder  has  been 
filled  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$13,000"  and  "$18,000"  In  the  matter 
preceding  the  first  semicolon  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$19,500"  and  "$21,500",  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  207(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$21.- 
000"  In  the  matter  following  the  first  semi- 
colon and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,500" 
and  "$25,200".  respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  213(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and  "$18,- 
000"'  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first  pro- 
viso and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$19,500" 
and  "$21,500",  respectively. 

(2)  Section    213(b)(2)     of    such    Act    Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and  "$21,- 
000"  In  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$22,500"  and  "$25,200",  respectively. 

(c)(1)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)(iU)  of  sncb 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and 
"$18,000"  In  the  matter  preceding  "except" 
where  It  first  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$19,500"  and  "$21,500",  respectively. 

(2)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Ul)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$16,000"  and 
"$21,000"  In  the  matter  following  "except" 
where  it  first  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$22,600"  and  "$25,200",  respectively. 

(d)  Section  221(d)  (3)  (ii)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$11,240"  and  "$16,640" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$16,860"  and 
"$18,630",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$13,120"  and  "$16,200" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$19,680"  and 
"$19,440",  respectively. 

(e)(1)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (U)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300"  and 
"$17,188"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first 
semicolon  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$18,450"  and  "$20,525".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  221(d)  (4)  (11)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  oxit  "$13,976" 
and  "$20,025"  In  the  matter  following  the 
first  semicolon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$20,962"  and  "$24,030".  respectively. 

(f)(1)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300"  and 
"$17,188"  In  the  matter  preceding  the  first 
semicolon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$18,450"  and  "$20,525".  respectively. 

(2)  Section  231(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "$13,975"  and 
"$20,025"  in  the  matter  following  the  first 
semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$20,962"  and  "$24,030".  respectively. 

(g)(1)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  1» 
amended  by  striking  out  "$13,000"  and 
"$18,000"  in  the  matter  preceding  "except" 
the  first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$19,500"  and  "$21,500",  reepec- 
tlvelv. 

(2)  Section  234(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and 
"$21,000"  following  "except"  the  first  nlace  It 
Rooears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$22,- 
500"  and  "*25.200",  respectively. 

Sec.  18.  The  third  sentence  of  section  3(2) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  be- 
fore "(C)"  and  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  "and  (D)  other  single 
persons  In  circumstances  described  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary:  Provided.  That  In  no 
event  shall  more  than  1 0  percent  of  the  units 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  public  housing 
agency  be  occupied  by  single  persons  under 
this  clause  (D) :  Provided  further.  That  In 
determining  priority  for  admission  to  ho\is- 
Ing  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  those  single  persons  who  are 
elderly,  handicapped,  or  displaced  before 
those  eligible  under  this  clause  (D)". 

Sec.  19.  The  first  sentence  of  section  102 
(h)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1956  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "section  221fd)(3)" 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "section  235,  sec- 
tion 236,  section  241 ,  section  243.  section  246. 
and  section  203  (n)": 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "Hoxising  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965"  the  following:  "or 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing Management". 

Sec.  20.  Section  1336(a)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31.  1976"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1977". 

.Sec.  21.  Section  720(a)  of  the  Housln*  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1975"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1977". 

SBC.  22.  Section  810(g)  of  the  Housing  and 
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Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $6.- 
250.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  and  for  the 
transition  quarter,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978". 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  103(a)  (2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  years 
1976  and  1976",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  and  $200,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  of  which  amount 
not  more  than  60  per  centum  may  be  used 
under  scetlon  106(d)  (1)  (A) .". 

(b)  Section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  "(d) "  as  subsec- 
Uon  "(d)  (1)";  paragraphs  "(1)"  and  "(2)" 
as  subparagraphs  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respec- 
tively, and  subparagraphs  "(A)",  "(B)".  and 
"O"  as  clauses  "(I)".  "(U)"  and  "(ill)", 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  106(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  total  amount  avail- 
able m  fiscal  year  1977  for  allocation  under 
section  106(d)(1)  is  Insufficient  to  meet  in 
full  the  hold-harmless  needs  of  metropolitan 
cities,  urban  counties,  and  other  units  of 
general  local  government  in  metropolitan 
areas  as  computed  under  subsections  (g) 
and  (h),  the  Secretary  shall  make  up  any 
such  deficiency  from  amounts  available  for 
use  under  section  107  and.  If  such  amounts 
are  exhausted,  by  a  ratable  reduction  in  basic 
grant  amounts  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

Sec  24.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  words 
"shall  not  apply  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(1)  any  loan  made  to 
extend,  renew,  or  Increa.'se  the  financing  or 
refinancing  of  a  previously  occupied  resi- 
dential dwelling  completed  and  occupied  as 
a  residence  prior  to  January  1,  1976,  (2)  any 
loan  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  building 
or  structvire  completed  and  occupied  as  a 
residence  or  by  a  small  business  concern 
prior  to  January  1.  1976.  (3)  any  loan  or 
loans,  which  in  the  aggregate  to  do  not  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  to  finance  Improvments  to  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  buUding  or  structure  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  prior  to  January  1, 1976, 
or  (4)  any  lotm  or  loans,  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate do  not  exceed  an  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  to  finance  nonresidential  ad- 
ditions or  improvements  for  agrlcultxiral 
purposes  to  a  farm.". 

(b)  Section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  following:  "and  assistance  pro- 
vided under  any  such  Act  for  natural  dis- 
asters other  than  fioods: ". 

Sec  25.  Section  235  of  the  National  Hoiising 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(2) 
"$21,600".  "$26,200".  "$25,200",  and  "$28,800" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000",  "$29,- 
200",  "$29,200",  and  "$33,400",  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (1)  (3)  (B) 
"$21,600",  "$25,200".  "$25,200".  and  "$28,800" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000",  "$29.- 
200".  "$29,200".  and  "$33,400",  respectively. 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "General  Insurance  Fund" 
where  it  appears  In  the  second  proviso  of 
subsection  (d)  (4)  (Iv)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  all  that  follows  the  words  "as 
the  Secretary  may  determine"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 


(3)  striking  out  "General  Insurance  Pond" 
where  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (8) 
of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund". 

(b)  Section  238  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "321."  in  sabsectlon  (b)  Im- 
mediately after  the  word  "sections"  each  time 
such  word  Immediately  precedes  an  enumer- 
ation of  sections  of  the  National  Bousing 
Act;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  there  are  hereby  transfoied  to  the 
fund  created  under  this  section  aU  receipts, 
funds,  and  other  assets.  aM  actual  or  contin- 
gent UabUlties,  aU  commitments  for  insur- 
ance, and  aU  insurance  on  mortgages,  of  or 
chargeable  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund 
created  by  section  619  of  this  Act  which  have 
arisen  from  or  In  connection  with  the  Insvir- 
ance  of  mortgages  under  section  221  of  this 
Act.  AU  such  assets,  UabUlties,  commitments 
for  Insurance,  and  insurance  of  mortgages 
BhaU  be  and  are  hereby  made  assets,  UabUl- 
ties. commitments,  and  insurance  of  the 
fund  established  under  this  section  as  U  they 
had  originally  been  subject  or  chargeable  to 
such  fund. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  con- 
tained elsewhere  In  this  Act,  debentures  of 
the  General  Insurance  Fund  may  be  used 
to  pay  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  for 
mortg^ages  Insured  under  section  221  of  this 
Act.". 

(c)  Section  619(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  "223(e)"  the 
foUowlng:  "221.". 

(d)  Notv^thstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  aU  references  to  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  In  section  207  or  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Housing  Act  shaU.  to  the 
extent  such  references  pertain  to  section  221 
of  that  Act,  be  construed  to  refer  instead  to 
the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  shaU  become  effective  on  such 
date,  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  27.  Section  235 (a)  of  the  National 
Hoxislng  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  periodic  assistance  pay- 
ments under  this  section  on  behalf  of  fami- 
lies whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum Income  limits  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h)  (2)  of  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  famUles  in  acquir- 
ing ownership  of  a  mobUe  home  consisting  of 
two  or  more  modules  and  a  lot  on  which  such 
mobile  home  Is  or  wUl  be  situated.  Assistance 
payments  under  this  section  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  accomplished  through 
payments  on  behalf  of  an  owner  of  lower-In- 
come of  a  mobile  home  as  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence  to  a  financial  institution 
which  makes  the  loan,  advance  of  credit, 
or  purchase  of  an  obligation  representing  the 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mobUe  home  and  the  lot  on 
which  such  mobUe  home  Is  or  vflU  be  situ- 
ated, but  only  If  Insurance  under  section  2 
of  this  Act  covering  such  loan,  advance  of 
credit,  or  obligation  has  been  granted  to 
such  institution. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  assistance  pay- 
ments provided  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  less- 
er of — 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes,  insurance,  and  insurance  premium 


dutxgeaUa  under  section  a  of  this  Act  due 
under  the  loan  or  advance  of  credit  remain- 
ing iinpald  after  applying  20  per  centum  of 
the  mobUe  home  owner's  income;  or 

"(U)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  inter- 
est, smd  Insurance  premium  chargeable  un- 
der section  2  of  this  Act  which  the  mobUe 
home  ovner  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  Interest  which 
the  owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  IX  the 
loan  or  advance  of  credit  were  to  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  derived  by  subtracting  from  the 
interest  rate  appUcable  to  such  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit  the  interest  rate  plus  mort-  - 
gage  insurance  premium  appUcable  to  mort- 
gages insured  under  subeectlon  (1)  of  this 
section  at  the  time  such  loan  or  advance  of 
credit  la  made  and  the  interest  rate  which 
such  mortgages  are  presumed,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  bear 
for  purposes  of  subsecUon  (c)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  (C)  For  purposes  of  tlUs  paragn4>h.  where 
used  In  thto  section,  the  terms  'mortgage', 
'mortgagor',  and  'mortgagee'  include  a  loan 
or  advance  of  credit,  borrower,  and  financial 
InsUtuUon.  respectively,  as  defined  under 
section  2  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  28.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  o< 
1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"Section  83.  An  assistance  payment  made 
with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  imder  this 
Act  may  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  a 
resource  for  the  piupoees  of  determining  the 
ellglbUlty  or  the  extent  of  eUglbUlty  of  any 
person  Uvlng  In  such  unit  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 

T^'ckfi  at*a1  IAiV?  * ' 

Sxc.  29.  Section  620(3)  (B)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1049  is  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"for  lower-  and  moderate-income  famUles" 
after  the  word  "credit." 

Sec.  30.  Section  7  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (n)  reading  as  foUows: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise  to  establish,  equip  and 
operate  a  day  care  center  faculty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  chUdren  who  are  memb«B  of 
hoviseholds  of  employees  of  the  department. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  or 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
fees  and  charges  to  be  chargeable  against 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment employees  or  others  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  services  provided  by  such  a  day 
care  center.". 

Sec.  31.  The  tweUth  undersignated  para- 
graph of  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  in  the  first 
sentence,  immediately  after  the  words  "made 
pursuant  to  either  of  such  sections"  and  be- 
fore the  period  the  foUowlng  language :  "and 
in  the  share  capital  and  capital  reserve  of 
the  "Inter-American  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank'  ". 

Sec  32  Section  3(e)(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "State  or  local  agency"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  S.  3295^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAIR  HOUSING  MONTH 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oabt  Hart).  The  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

Ttie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 


A  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  fair  housbg 


(S.  Con.  Res.  112) 
month. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Bifr.  President,  title 
Vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
states  that  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  vithin  constitutional 
limitations,  for  fair  housing  throughout 
the  United  States."  This  month  marirs 
the  eighth  annlvers4ry  of  the  signing  of 
the  fair  housing  law,  and  as  one  who  was 
active  in  the  initial  passage  of  the  fair 
housing  law,  I  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  the  full  and  fair  enforcement  of 
Its  provisions.  I 

Primary  responsibility  for  enforcement 


of  the  law  lies  with 


the  Department  of 


Housing  and  Uiban  Development 
through  its  Office  of  Pair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportimity.  jThat  office  admin- 
isters title  vm  anq  carries  out  a  pro 
gram  designed  to 


will  be  discrimina  _ 
rental,  or  financing 
grounds  of  race,  co 
national  origin, 
plaints  from  persons 
have  been  injured 
practice  and  attem 
complaints  through 
conference,  concilia 
If  the  complaint  ca 
formally,  the  indivi 


;ure  that  no  person 

against  in  the  sale, 

of  housing  on  the 

ir,  religion,  sex,  or 

investigates  com- 

'ho  claim  that  they 

a  discriminatory 

its  to  resolve  these 

"ormal  methods  of 

on,  and  persuasion. 

mot  be  resolved  in- 

al  may  commence 


legal  action  or  HUD  may  refer  the  com 
plaint  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
court  proceedings. 

Last  year,  over  3,(  00  complaints  were 
received  by  HUD.  I;  is  estimated  that 
complaints  will  reaci  i  close  to  4,000  this 
year  and  5,000  in  1977.  This  projected 
increase  demonstrat<  s  the  greater  public 
awareness  of  this  piogram  and  the  im- 
pact of  HUDs  advertising  and  educa- 
tional campaign. 

The  four  bank  rejulatory  agencies — 
Federal  Home  Loan  ]  5ank  Board,  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  the  i^eral  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation-  -are  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  title  Vin 
against  discriminatlc  n  in  mortgage  lend- 
ing with  respect  to  bi  inlts  and  savings  in- 
stitutions under  the  r  jurisdiction.  Last 
month,  the  Committe ;  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affaii  s,  on  wliich  I  serve, 
held  oversight  hearings  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  lending  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  fair  housing  law 
by  the  bank  regulatory  agencies. 

I  commend  our  c  istingulshed  chair- 
man (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  holding  these 
hearings,  for  his  leadership,  and  for  the 
time  and  attention  t  lat  he  gave  to  these 
hearings. 

These  hearings  revealed  a  disappoint- 
ing performance  by  me  financial  regula- 
tory agencies  in  the  Supervision  of  mort- 
gage lenders  and  enforcement  of  fair 
lending  provisions.  (Ilearly,  these  agen- 
cies must  do  more  4o  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  the  faiij  housing  law.  They 
should  Issue  regulattons  and  b^in  to 


pursue  an  affirmative 
lending  area. 
Earlier  this  month 


IHUD  Assistant  Sec- 
retary James  Blair  indicated  that  in  the 


program  in  the  fair 


area  of  discrimination  by  mortgage  lend- 
ers, HUD,  as  part  of  a  Federal  task  force, 
was  exploring  ways  of  getting  into  the 
area  of  institutional  discrimination  rath- 
er than  dealing  with  discrimination  in  a 
case-by-case  basis.  Just  last  week,  the 
Justice  Department  filed  a  major  civil 
rights  action  charging  that  virtually  all 
of  the  Nation's  real  estate  appraisers  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  were  using 
"racially  discriminatory  standards"  in 
appraisal  and  lending  practices,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  fair  housing  law.  Also  last 
week,  the  Department  filed  an  action  in 
wliich  it  charged  two  mortgage  lenders 
with  discriminating  against  women  in 
making  loans  in  violation  of  a  1974 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Housing  Law. 
This  recent  activity  in  the  fair  housing 
area  demonstrates  that  the  goal  of  equal- 
ity of  access  to  housing  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  for  many  Americans.  However, 
it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  acting  to  combat  dis- 
crimination in  the  important  area  of  real 
estate  appraisal  and  mortgage  iending. 

This  month,  its  seems  particular  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  commemorate 
the  enactment  of  the  fair  housing  law, 
as  we  have  done  each  year  since  1968 
during  the  month  of  April.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Hills  against 
Gautreaux,  which  was  decided  last  week, 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  equal  access 
to  housing  for  all  Americans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  I  introduce  today  rec- 
ognizes the  month  of  AprU  1976,  as  fair 
housing  month.  It  calls  upon  the  Nation 
to  rededicate  itself  to  the  goals  expressed 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  and  calls 
upon  our  (jovernment  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  law  so  that  fair  housing  be- 
comes a  right  guaranteed  to  ail  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  the  resolution.  Nobody  has 
worked  harder  or  more  effectively  for 
housing  than  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has.  In  fact.  I  think  he  Is 
the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  since  I 
have  been  here,  maybe  the  only  Mem- 
ber in  history,  who  has  been  so  effective 
In  getting  his  amendments  adopted.  He 
has  them  numbered:  Brooke  1,  Brooke 
2,  Brooke  3.  Incidentally,  all  of  those 
amendments  enable  the  poor  people  to 
get  assistance  If  their  income  is  so  low 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent 
for  adequate  housing.  At  any  rate.  Sen- 
ator Brooke  has  certainly  been  In  the 
forefront  on  Brooke-Cranston,  on  so 
many  measures,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Senator,  Democratic  or  RepubU- 
can.  He  deserves  great  credit  for  it.  I 
am  so  happy  to  support  this  resolution. 

This  resolution,  however,  is  not  just 
a  mother-apple  pie-American  fiag  res- 
solution.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
fair  housing  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  an 
outrage.  Eight  years  after  we  enacted  the 
1968  act  that  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
for  people,  regardless  of  sex  or  race, 
to  get  fair  housing,  we  have  yet  to  have 
the  first  action  by  the  banking  regula- 
tory agencies  to  enforce  that  law.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  (Currency,  and  the  FDIC  have 
taken  no  action  to  issue  regulations 
They  have  not  Issued  the  first  regulation. 
Banks  In  this  country  do  not  even  keep 


a  record  of  their  tiimdowns  by  race,  so 
there  is  no  basis  for  determining  dis- 
crimination. We  have  had  studies. 
Every  study  has  shown  consistent  and 
cruel  discrimination  against  blacks.  On 
the  basis  of  that  record,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  we  got  some 
action. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  in  the  last 
48  hours,  I  think,  the  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations have  sued  the  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  to  require  them  to  obey 
the  law.  After  8  years,  I  think  It  is  about 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
spoken  out  with  great  force  on  this,  and 
great  eloquence.  I  am  happy  to  support 
his  resolution.  I  hope  It  can  be  accepted 
by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  provide,  within  for  fair  housing 
throughout  the  United  States;  constitution- 
al limitations, 

Whereas  this  policy  and  the  Individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  attendant  on  It 
are  set  forth  In  title  VIII  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1968;  and 

Whereas  since  1968,  the  month  of  April 
has  been  set  aside  each  year  for  commemora- 
tion of  the  Pair  Housing  Law,  title  Vm  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  month  of  AprU  1976  as  Pair 
Housing  Month  and  hereby  rededlcates  Itself 
to  the  promulgation  and  practice  of  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Pair  Hoiislng  Law 
throughout  the  month  of  April  1976  and 
thereafter. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  HELMS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
one  order  for  recognition  of  Mr.  Hilms 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.   HELMS.   Mr    President,   I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  that  order  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
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two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  1  pjn.,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  eaclL 

The  PRESIDING  OJ?'l?'lCEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     REQUEST- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  178 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1 
o'clock  tomorrow,  the  joint  resolution 
by  Mr.  Helms,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
(institution  of  the  United  States,  be 
made  the  pending  business,  without  de- 
bate; that  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  be  adopted  without  debate; 
after  which,  there  be  d^ate  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  limited  as  fol- 
lows: 1  hour  tmder  the  control  of  Mr. 
Helhs;  1  hour  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Bath;  and  2  hours  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Packwood.  but  not  necessarily  in 
that  order;  following  which,  upon  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  Mr.  Bath  be 
recognized  for  a  motion  to  table  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  CJhair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoruuL  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  ITie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legLsIative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
quorum  call  been  rescinded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  rescinded. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, does  not  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  However,  in  my  leader- 


ship capacity,  I  am  compelled  to  honor 
a  request  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  who  asked  to  be 
contacted  in  the  event  such  a  request 
concerning  this  legislation  were  pre- 
sented. 

During  the  period  of  the  quorum  <»I1. 
I  talked  by  telephone  to  Senator  Javits. 
who  is  in  his  office.  He  asked  me  to  re- 
port on  his  behalf  that  he  does  object 
to  the  request,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
come  over  to  the  floor  to  register  his  ob- 
jection unless  the  request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  each  of  my  colleagues  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  and  I  stated  there- 
in it  was  my  intention  to  attempt  to  call 
up  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

I  still  intend  to  do  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  developments  here  In  connec^on 
with  the  imanlmous-consent  request 
which  was  objected  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  . 

So  I  merely  serve  notice  that  it  Is  my 
Intent  tomorrow  at  approximately  1 
o'clock  or  as  close  thereto  as  possible  to 
attempt  to  call  up  my  proposed  consti- 
tutionial  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


Of  course,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  alluded  to  tak- 
ing up  the  Joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Then  S.  3312,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  National  Credit  Union 
Admlnlstratkm.  is  a  measure  which  may 
be  taken  up;  S.  2004,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
a  restriction  on  use  of  certain  lands;  8. 
1737.  a  bill  to  ameid  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  standards  for  licensing 
and  regulation  of  chemical  laboratories. 

Those  are  the  likely  measures.  Mr. 
President,  for  consideration  tomorrow. 
Other  measures  may  be  taken  up.  Con- 
ference reports,  being  privileged,  of 
course,  may  also  be  taken  up. 

I  woiild  anticipate  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WOl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  the  hitoiticm  of  the 
leadership  to  bring  up  Order  No.  707,  8. 
1624.  this  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not  my 
understanding  that  that  measure  will  be 
taken  up  this  week,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  cannot  make  an  ironclad  commit- 
ment at  this  point,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  not  likely  to  come  up  this  week. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  wUl  convene  at  12  noon  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  wUl  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock,  pjn..  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  at  this 
time  precisely  what  measure  will  be  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow.  However.  I 
will  list  the  following  as  candidates  for 
action,  and  the  list  is  not  confined  to 
these. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  vaatil  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:25 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  .^rll  28,  1976.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  27, 1976: 

DEPAsncxHT  or  the  Intebiob 

Ronald  O.  Coleman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Royston  C.  Hughes. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rae«daf(,  AprU  27, 1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  (Chaplain.  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  loell  doing;  for 
in  due  season  toe  shaU  reap,  if  we  faint 
not. — Galatians  6 :  9. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  in  which  to  live,  make  us  ready 
for  the  duties  of  this  new  day.  May  we 
have  the  faith  that  Thou  art  with  us  all 
the  way  giving  us  strength  adequate  for 
every  need. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  who  labor 
with  them  that  they  may  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  will  to  work  worthily  for 
the  well-being  of  our  beloved  coimtry. 
By  Thy  grace  may  they  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  an,  providing  for  the  needy,  heal- 


ing our  wounds,  removing  the  wrongs  in 
our  social  order,  and  creating  a  spirit 
whereby  we  can  live  together  in  peace 
and  with  good  will. 

Grant  that  in  this  Bicentennial  Year 
we  may  be  imited  in  a  common  effort  to 
make  our  Nation  a  better  nation  and  our 
world  a  better  world;  for  Thy  name's 
sake.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  CThair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJL  13873.  An  act  to  amend  the  VS.  OralB 
Standards  Act  to  Inqnore  tlie  grain  Inepee- 
tlon  and  weighing  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  <  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  12572)1  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  U^.  Oram  Standards  Act  to 
improve  the  grain  Inf  paction  and  weigh- 
ing system,  and  for  ^ther  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Hotise  on 
the  disagreeing  vote4  of  the  two  Houses 


thereon,  and  appoint 
McGovKKir.  Mr. 

DLZSTON,     Mr. 

Young,  and  Mr.  Be 
f  erees  on  the  part  of 


Mr.  Tal MADGE,  Mr. 

HRET,    Mr.     HUD- 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 
jcoN  to  be  the  con- 
e  Senate. 
The  message  also  Announced  that  the 


Senate  insists  upon 
the  bill  (HH.  12453) 


Its  amendments  to 
entitled  "An  act  to 


authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  de^opment,  construc- 
tion d  facilities,  ana  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  uid  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asl  ;ed  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  vote:  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Goldwater,  and 
Mr.  DoHENici  to  be  Ipe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


LEADIJIR 


MAJORITY 
O'NEILL.     JR., 
PROMISES      HIS 
WARD-LOOKING 


THOMAS      P. 
SlAYS     PRESIDENT 
USUAL     BACK- 
PROGRAM 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asled  and  was  given 
permission  to  addras  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Ford  appea  red  before  big  busi- 
ness and  repeated  his  imcompromislng 
opposition  to  any  thin  ?  that  would  benefit 
the  economy  or  the  j  eople. 

He  promised  his  us  ual  backward-look- 
ing program  of  vetoes  and  full  unem- 
ployment. He  said  h«  was  going  to  fight 
it  out  if  it  takes  all  s  immer. 

Well,  General  Grjjat,  who  originally 
used  that  line,  was  no  great  shakes  as  a 
President  either.  It  jhows  you  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  not  changed  much 
between  the  centenrlal  and  the  bicen- 
tennial. 

President  Ford  is  1  he  man  who  called 
for  a  tax  increase  du  ing  the  deepest  re- 
cession. His  veto  of  i  tax  cut  extension 
would  have  sabotagei  I  the  very  economic 
recovery  he  crows  al)out  today,  if  Con- 
gress had  let  it  stand 

President  Ford's  ^ 
slsts  of  rejection  or 
gressional  initiatives 


entire  record  con- 
obstruction  of  con- 
to  get  the  economy 
well;  to  put  people  black  to  work  and  to 


programs.    He   has 
negative  Presidents 


maintain   domestic 
been  one  of  the  most 
in  our  history. 

Congress  faces  thi  same  job  today — 
trjring  to  advance  thh  economic  recovery 
in  the  face  of  the  President's  dogged  op- 


position. Congress  is 


economy  moving.  The  budget  resolution 
we  consider  today  Is  t  le  way  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  I  urge  all  B  [embers'  support. 


addre  !s 


PERSONAL 
(Mr.  DU  PONT 

permission  to 

minute  and  to  revise 

marks.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mt 

evening  of  April  13, 


going  to  keep  the 


E:  a>LANATION 
asiced  and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his  re- 


Speaker,  on  the 
1976,  I  was  absent 


on  business  in  Delaware,  and  missed  a 
recorded  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No. 
196. 


RESPONSE  TO  MAJORITY  LEADER'S 
REMARKS  TODAY 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  our  majority 
leader  today  when  he  deUvered  his  1- 
minute  speech,  and  somehow  it  seemed 
to  me  as  he  read  that  statement  that  he 
almost  did  not  believe  it  himself.  He  was 
very  quiet  and  very  subdued. 

I  suppose  maybe  I  would  have  to  say 
this:  That  the  script  writer  who  handed 
him  the  speech  as  he  came  onto  the 
fioor  certainly  did  quite  a  good  Job.  But 
somehow,  from  the  way  the  majority 
leader  r^id  the  speech,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  was  wrong. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

April  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 

House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  OfSce 
at  6:26  pjn.  on  Monday,  AprU  26,  1976.  and 
said  to  contain  HJl.  8235.  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmukd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RETURN  OF  H.R.  8235,  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACrr  OF  1975— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 618, 1  am  hereby  returning  the  en- 
rolled bill  HJl.  8235,  "An  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  making 
necessary  technical  corrections. 

Gerald  R.  Foro. 
The  Whtte  House,  April  26.  1976. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Wasbimcton,  O.C, 

AprU  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAB  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  3:34  pjn.  on  Monday,  AprU  26,  1976, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  four- 
teenth special  message  under  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDMinn)  li.  Hekbhaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Repreaentativea. 


REVISIONS  TO  TWO  PREVIOUSLY 
TRANSMITTED  DEFERRAIJS  UN- 
DER THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-468) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974, 1  report  revisions  to 
two  deferrsOs  previously  transmitted. 

A  deferral  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  over- 
seas program  of  scientific  activities  has 
been  increased  by  $10.7  miUlon.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  court  order,  another  reve- 
nue sharing  payment — this  one  for  $18.7 
million — to  the  city  of  (Chicago  has  been 
deferred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  details  of  each  revised  deferral 
are  contained  in  the  attached  reports. 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  AprU  26.  1976. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

April  26. 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  3:34  p.m.  on  Monday,  April  26,  1976,  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  94-469) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presl- 
doat  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
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read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  163(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  a  re- 
port on  the  trade  agreements  program 
and  on  import  relief  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  workers,  firms,  and  com- 
munities under  the  Act  in  calendar  year 
1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  AprU  26,  1976. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION,  FOR  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1975— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  CJurrency  and  Housing: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Title  I, 
section  102,  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act,  as  amended,  (12  U.S.C.  1752a.(e), 
I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Aimual  Report  of  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  for 
the  calendar  year  1975. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  Apra  27.  1976. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
U.S.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
307(c)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  PubUc  Law  93-438,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

Gerald  R.  Fobs. 
The  White  House.  April  27, 1976. 


DRUG  ABUSE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-470) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  address  this  message  to  the  Congress 
on  a  matter  which  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  well-being — drug 
abuse. 


The  cost  of  drug  abuse  to  this  Nation 
is  staggering.  More  than  5,000  Americans 
die  each  year  from  the  improper  use  of 
drugs.  Law  enforcement  officials  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  one  half  of  all 
"street  crime" — robberies,  muggings, 
burglaries — are  committed  by  drug  ad- 
dicts to  support  their  expensive  and 
debUltating  habits.  In  simple  dollar 
terms,  drug  abuse  costs  us  up  to  $17 
billion  a  year. 

But  these  statistics — ominous  as  they 
are — reflect  only  a  part  of  the  tragic  toll 
which  drug  abuse  exacts.  For  every 
yoimg  person  who  dies  of  a  drug  over- 
dose, there  are  thousands  who  do  not 
die  but  who  are  merely  going  through 
the  motions  of  Uving.  They  sit  in  class- 
rooms without  learning.  They  grow  in- 
creasingly isolated  from  family  and 
friends.  At  a  time  when  they  should  be 
preparing  for  the  future,  they  are 
"copping  out"  on  the  present. 

The  problem,  moreover,  is  not  limited 
to  youth  or  to  the  disadvantaged.  It  ex- 
tends to  citizens  of  all  ages  and  all  walks 
of  life— from  the  housewife  to  the  college 
professor.  The  cumulative  effect  is  to 
diminish  the  quality  and  vitality  of  our 
community  life;  to  weaken  the  fabric  of 
our  Nation. 

When  this  problem  exploded  Into  the 
national  consciousness  in  the  late  I960's, 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  swift  and  vigorous.  Federal  spending 
on  a  comprehensive  program  to  control 
drug  abuse  grew  from  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  1969  to  over  three-quarters  of  a 
biUion  in  1974;  specialized  agencies  like 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
were  created;  and  International  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of 
foreign  governments  In  a  world-wide  at- 
tack on  drug  trsifficking  were  Intensified. 

With  the  help  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, community  groups  and  our  in- 
ternational allies  in  the  battle  against 
narcotics,  we  were  able  to  make  impres- 
sive progress  in  combatting  the  drug 
menace.  So  much  so  that  by  mld-1973 
many  were  convinced  that  we  had 
"turned  the  comer"  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  had  won  an 
important  victory,  we  had  not  won  the 
war  on  drugs.  By  1975,  it  was  clear  that 
drug  use  was  increasing,  that  the  gains 
of  prior  years  were  being  lost,  that  In  hu- 
man terms,  narcotics  had  become  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  Today,  drug  abuse 
constitutes  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
the  health  and  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  launch  a  new 
and  more  aggressive  campaign  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  increasing  drug  abuse  in 
America.  And  this  time  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  stick  with  the  task  for  as  long  as 
necessary. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  this 
problem  and  my  personal  commitment  to 
do  something  about  it,  last  year  I  directed 
the  Domestic  Council  to  undertake  a 
thorough  review  and  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  Federal  drug  program. 
That  review,  which  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  White  Paper  on  Drug 
Abuse,  has  helped  tremendously  to  re- 
focus  and  revitalize  the  Federal  effort. 
We  have  made  substantial  progress  In 


implementing  the  many  soimd  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  White 
Paper,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 

And  mcH-c  will  be  done.  The  first  need 
for  stronger  action  is  against  the  crimi- 
nal drug  trafficker.  These  merchants  of 
death,  who  profit  from  the  misery  and 
suffering  of  others,  deserve  the  full 
measure  of  national  revulsion.  They 
should  be  the  principal  focus  of  our  law 
enforcement  activities — at  the  F^eral. 
State  and  local  level.  In  this  regard.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  arrests  by  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  of  major  drug 
traffickers  are  up  substantially  over  pre- 
vious years.  However,  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  improving  our  ability  to 
apprehend  these  traffickers  will  be  lost 
unless  major  changes  are  made  in  the 
way  our  criminal  justice  system  deals 
with  drug  traffickers  after  arrest. 

Justice  Department  statistics  show 
that  one  out  of  every  four  persons  con- 
victed of  trafficking  in  heroin  received  no 
prison  sentence  at  all.  One  out  of  every 
three  received  a  sentence  of  less  than 
three  years.  And  since  convicted  traf- 
fickers are  eUgible  for  parole  upon  the 
completion  of  one-third  of  their  sen- 
tence, even  those  who  received  longer 
sentences  rarely  served  more  than  a  few 
years. 

I  beUeve  this  is  wrong.  It  Is  wrong  for 
the  criminals  who  profit  by  selling  drugs, 
it  is  wrong  for  the  victims  of  drugs,  and 
it  is  wrong  for  our  system  of  justice. 
Laws  which  permit  traffickers  to  go  free 
to  prey  again  on  society  should  be 
changed.  "Hiese  criminals  must  Imow 
with  certainty  that,  if  convicted,  they 
will  go  to  jail  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  Only  then  will  the  risk  of  appre- 
hension be  a  deterrent  rather  than  just 
another  cost  of  doing  business. 

Accordingly,  I  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  week  legislation  which  will 
require  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences for  persons  convicted  of  traf- 
ficking in  heroin  and  similar  narcotic 
drugs.  Sentences  under  this  legislation 
would  be  at  least  three  years  for  a  first 
offense  and  at  least  six  years  for  sub- 
sequent offenses  or  for  selling  to  a  minor. 
I  want  to  eid{)Easize  that  the  purpose 
of  this  proposal  is  not  to  impose  vindic- 
tive punishment  but  to  protect  society 
from  those  who  prey  upon  it  and  to  deter 
others  who  might  be  tempted  to  sell 
drugs.  Considering  the  terrible  human 
toll  that  drug  addiction  takes  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  contributes  to  more 
and  more  crime,  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
priority  that  Congress  make  our  laws 
more  effective  in  curbing  drug  traffic. 

Another  serious  problem  with  current 
Federal  law  is  that  even  the  most  no- 
torious drug  traffickers  are  usually  re- 
leased on  bail  soon  after  arrest.  The  bail 
is  often  small  and  the  profits  from  drug 
trafficking  are  large,  so  raising  and  then 
forfeiting  the  bail  is  just  another  cost 
of  doing  business.  A  1974  Justice  Depart- 
ment study  shows  that  48  percent — 
nearly  one  out  of  two — of  a  sample  of  in- 
dividuals arrested  for  trafficking  in  nar- 
cotics were  implicated  in  post-arrest 
drug  trafficking  while  out  on  bail.  Other 
studies  show  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  bail  jumpers  in  drug  cases 
are  aliens  who  were  caught  smuggling 
drugs  into  the  coimtry-  These  offenders 
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simply   flee   to   ther  homelands   upon 


posting  ball.  There, 
Ing    advertisements 


they  serve  as  walk- 
for    international 


traflBckers  attempts  Lg  to  recruit  other 
couriers. 


This,  too,  is  wrong 


tion  to  asking  Coiigress  to  establish 
mandatory  minimuri  sentences,  I  shall 
submit  to  Congrejs  legislation  that 
would  enable  judges  to  deny  ball  If  a  de- 


fendant arrested  for 
dangerous  drugs  is 
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Therefore,  in  addi- 


brafficking  heroin  or 
found  (1>    to  have 


previously  been  convicted  of  ai  drug  fel- 
ony; (2)  to  be  presently  free  on  parole: 
(3)  to  be  a  non-resident  alien;  (4)  to 
have  been  arrested  in  possession  of  a 
false  passport;  or  (5p  to  be  a  fugitive  or 
previously  convictea  of  having  been  a 
fugitive.  J 

Next,  the  Federal  government  must 
act  to  take  the  easy  profits  out  of  drug 
selling. 

We  know  that  tremendous  amoimts  of 
money  are  illegally'  taken  out  of  the 
coimtry  each  day.  jelther  to  purchase 
drugs  or  to  transf<T  profits  made  by 
selling  drugs  to  sale  and  secret  bank 
accoimts  abroad.  To  prevent  this  money 
from  being  smuggled  out  of  the  coimtry, 
I  will  ask  Congress  io  grant  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  the  I  authority  to  search 
persons  suspected  o;  smuggling  money 
out  of  the  coimtry  ate  Customs  now  has 
the  authority  to  search  for  contraband 
entering  the  country 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  forfeiture  of  cash  or 
other  personal  propef ty  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  narcotice  violator — where  it 
is  determined  that  It  was  used  or  was  in- 
tended for  use  in  coi  mectlon  with  an  il- 
legal drug  transactioQ. 

I  shall  ask  Congress  to  change  provi- 
sions of  the  law  whi  :h  allow  the  seizure 
of  vehicles,  boats  and  aircraft  used  to 
smuggle  drugs.  At  pi  esent,  these  may  be 
seized  by  administrative  action  only  If 
the  value  of  the  property  is  less  than 
$2,500;  otherwise  action  by  a  Federal 
Judge  is  necessary. 

This  $2,500  limitation  Is  out  of  date 
and  must  be  changed.  Therefore,  I  shall 
ask  Congress  to  raise  to  $10,000  the  cell- 
ing for  administrative  forfeitures.  This 
will  not  only  maku  law  enforcement 
against  traffickers  irore  swift  and  more 
efTectlve  but  It  will  also  help  to  relieve 
court  congestion. 

I  shall  ask  Cong]  ess  to  tighten  the 
provisions  of  the  lav  relating  to  small 
privately  owned  boa  s  reporting  to  Cus- 
toms after  their  arrival.  At  present,  the 
masters  of  these  vess  els  have  24  hours  to 
report  their  arrival  tc  Customs — and  that 
is  ample  time  to  uiload  contraband.  1 
shall  ask  Congress  tc  pass  legislation  re- 
quiring such  vessels  i  o  report  to  Customs 
immediately  upon  t^eir  arrival. 

I  call  on  Congreste  also  to  ratify  an 
existing  treaty  for  the  international  con- 
trol of  synthetic  druj  s. 

Over  the  past  fif  y  years  the  major 
nations  of  the  worli  have  worked  out 
treaty  arrangement!  for  the  interna- 
tional control  of  drags  with  a  natural 
base,  such  as  opiates  and  cocaine.  But  no 
similar  arrangements  exist  for  the  con- 
trol of  s3Tithetic  drui  ;s — such  as  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamine:  and  tranquilizers; 
and  the  abuse  of  the  ;e  synthetic  drugs  Is 


a  growing  problem  which  Is  now  almost 
as  serious  as  the  abuse  of  heroin  in  the 
United  States. 

Five  years  ago  the  United  States 
played  a  major  role  in  the  preparation 
of  the  1971  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  a  treaty  to  deal  with  inter- 
national trafQc  in  synthetic  drugs.  But 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  ratified  this 
treaty,  and  Congress  has  not  yet  passed 
the  enabling  legislation. 

The  delay  In  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Convention  has  been  an  embarrassment 
to  us.  Moreover,  it  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  urge  other 
countries  to  tighten  controls  on  natural- 
based  narcotic  substances,  when  we  ap- 
pear unwilling  to  extend  International 
controls  to  amphetamines,  barbiturates 
and  other  psychotropic  drugs  which  are 
produced  here  in  the  United  States. 

So  far.  I  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  and  Congres- 
sional action. 

But  there  are  Executive  actions  which 
I  can  take  and  I  am  today  doing  so. 

The  Federal  program  to  control  drug 
abuse  Is  as  diverse  as  any  in  govern- 
ment. Involving  some  seven  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  seventeen  agencies.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  the  efforts  of 
these  departments  and  agencies  be  inte- 
grated into  an  effective  overall  program 
but  that  responsibility  for  specific  pro- 
gram management  rest  with  the  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  establishing 
two  new  Cabinet  committees — one  for 
drug  law  enforcement  and  the  other 
for  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  for  Drug  Law 
Enforcement  will  consist  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  chairman  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  and  Trans- 
portation. The  Cabinet  Conmiittee  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  will  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. I  charge  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  as  chairmen 
of  these  committees,  with  responsibility 
for  oversight  and  coordination  at  all 
Federal  activities  within  their  respec- 
tive areas. 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  new  Cabinet  Conmiit- 
tee on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation,  the  Secretary 
of  BHEW  should  give  particular  attention 
to  developing  expanded  vocational  re- 
habilitation opportunities  for  drug  ad- 
dicts. Experience  has  shown  that  treat- 
ment alone  is  not  enough.  Unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  alter  the  fundamental 
conditions  which  led  the  individual  to 
seek  escape  through  drug  use,  a  relapse 
Is  likely.  A  job,  with  the  dignity  and 
self-esteem  it  brings,  is  essential  to  help 
the  individual  re-enter  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  Further,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  the  Attorney  General  will 
work  together  to  develop  plans  for  im- 
proving the  coordination  between  the 
drug  abuse  treatment  system  and  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

I  am  (Erecting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  with  the  Commis- 


sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Enforcement  Administration,  to  develc^) 
a  tax  enforcement  program  aimed  at 
high-level  drug  traffickers.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  biggest  drug  dealers  do  not 
pay  income  taxes  on  the  enormous  profits 
they  make  on  this  criminal  activity.  I  am 
confident  that  a  responsible  program  can 
be  designed  which  will  promote  effective 
enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  against  these 
individuals  who  are  currently  violating 
these  laws  with  impunity. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  fight  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  at  home,  we  cannot 
make  really  significant  progress  without 
the  continued  cooperation  of  foreign  gov- 
errunents.  Tiiis  is  because  most  dangerous 
narcotics  are  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus,  our  capability  to  deal  with 
supplies  of  drugs  available  in  the  United 
States  depends  largely  on  the  interest 
and  capability  of  foreign  goverrunents  in 
controlling  the  production  and  shipment 
of  illicit  drugs. 

Many  countries  still  see  drug  abuse  as 
primarily  an  American  problem  and  are 
imaware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  is  truly  global  in  scope.  Poorer 
nations  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  al- 
location of  scarce  resources  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  in  the  face  of  many  other 
pressing  needs.  Also,  some  opium  pro- 
ducing countries  lack  effective  control 
over,  or  access  to,  growing  areas  within 
their  boundaries  and,  thus,  their  efforts 
in  drug  control  programs  are  made  more 
difficult. 

Still,  we  have  been  reasonably  success- 
ful in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign goverrmients.  We  must  now  inten- 
sify diplomatic  efforts  at  all  levels  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  greatest  possible 
commitment  from  other  goveniments  to 
this  international  problem.  We  must 
continue  to  provide  technical  and  equip- 
ment assistance  through  cooperative  en- 
forcement efforts  with  U.S.  agents  sta- 
tioned overseas,  all  aimed  at  strength- 
ening drug  control  organizations  within 
foreign  countries.  And  we  must  continue 
to  participate  in  building  institutions 
and  a  system  of  international  treaties 
which  can  provide  a  legal  framework  for 
an  International  response  to  this  in- 
ternational problem. 

I  have  spoken  personally  to  Presidents 
Echeverrla  of  M^co  and  Lopez-Michel- 
sen  of  Colombia  and  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Demirel  of  Turkey  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  cooperation  among  all  na- 
tions involved  in  the  fight  against  illicit 
drug  traffic.  I  intend  to  continue  to  urge 
foreign  leaders  to  increase  their  efforts 
in  this  area.  Attorney  General  Levi  has 
recently  discussed  drug  control  problems 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
discussed  narcotic  control  efforts  with 
senior  officials  in  Latin  America  on  his 
recent  trip  there.  I  have  asked  both  of 
them,  as  well  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  William  Scranton,  to 
continue  to  expand  these  important  dis- 
cussions. 

The  reactions  of  the  governments 
which  we  have  approached  have  been 
positive — there  is  a  genuine  and  hesdthy 
air  of  mutual  concern  and  cooperation 
between  our  countries  and  I  am  confident 
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that  our  joint  efforts  will  bring  about  a 
real  reduction  in  drug  trafficking  Into 
the  United  States. 

One  recent  example  of  the  new  aware- 
ness and  commitment  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  this  struggle  deserves  special 
mention.  President  Echeverria  has  writ- 
ten to  inform  me  of  his  intention  to  set 
up  a  cabinet  level  commission  to  co- 
ordinate all  law  enforcement  and  drug 
treatment  programs  within  Mexico  and 
to  suggest  that  his  commission  might 
periodically  exchange  information  and 
ideas  with  a  counterpart  here.  This  pro- 
posal, which  was  the  result  of  discus- 
sions between  President  Echeverria  and 
concerned  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  stands  as  a  clear  signal  that 
the  Mexican  govenmaent  recognizes  the 
need  to  buUd  a  coordinated  response  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  I  believe  the 
periodic  exchange  of  views  on  this  matter 
between  our  two  nations  would  be  help- 
ful. Accordingly,  I  am  assigning  respon- 
sibility for  liaison  with  the  Mexican 
Cotomisslon  to  the  Cabinet  Conmaittee 
on  International  Narcotic  Control  and 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
Chairman  of  the  CCINC  to  immediately 
form  an  executive  committee  to  meet 
with  its  Mexican  counterpart  to  discuss 
ways  in  which  our  government  can  col- 
laborate more  effectively.  We  shall  of 
course  consult  with  concerned  members 
of  Congress  as  these  efforts  are  carried 
on. 

Drug  abuse  is  a  national  problem.  Our 
national  well-being  is  at  stake.  The  Fed- 
eral Govenunent — the  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Judicial 
Branch — State  and  local  goverrmients, 
and  the  private  sector  must  work  to- 
gether in  a  new  and  far  more  aggressive 
attack  against  drugs. 

I  pledge  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  maintain  the  high  priority  which  it 
has  given  this  problem.  We  will  strength- 
en our  law  enforcement  efforts  and  im- 
prove our  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  With  Congress'  help,  we  will 
close  loopholes  in  our  laws  which  permit 
traffickers  to  prey  on  our  young;  and  we 
shall  expect  the  courts  to  do  their  part. 

All  of  this  will  be  of  little  use,  how- 
ever, unless  the  American  people  rally 
and  fight  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse 
within  their  own  communities  and  their 
own  families.  We  caimot  provide  all  the 
answers  to  young  people  In  search  of 
themselves,  but  we  can  provide  a  loving 
and  a  caring  home;  we  can  provide  good 
counsel;  and  we  can  provide  good  com- 
munities in  which  to  live.  We  can  show 
through  our  own  example  that  life  In  the 
United  States  is  still  very  meaningful 
and  very  satisfying  and  very  worthwhile. 

Americans  have  always  stood  united 
and  strong  against  all  enemies.  Drug 
abuse  is  an  enemy  we  can  control  but 
there  must  be  a  personal  and  a  national 
dedication  and  commitment  to  the  goal. 

If  we  try,  we  can  be  successful  in  the 
long  run.  I  am  convinced  we  can — and 
that  we  will. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  27.  1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
Is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  200] 

Abzug  Green  Risenhoover 

Anderson,  Gude  Roberts 

CalU.  Harrington  Rooney 

AndrewB,  N.C.     Harsha  Rose 

Archer  Hayes,  Ind.  Ryan 

Ashley  Hebert  St  Oermain 

Aspin  Hefner  Santinl 

Badillo  Heinz  Sarbanes 

Bell  Hinsbaw  Scheuer 

Bergland  Howard  Schulze 

Bevlll  Hungate  Shuster 

Bingham  Johnson,  Colo.  Slsk 

Boiling  Johnson,  Pa.  Stcubltz 

Breaux  Jones,  Ala.  Solarz 

Broyhiil  Jones,  N.C.  Stanton, 
Burton,  Phillip  Karth  James  V. 

Clancy  Kemp  Stark 

Conlan  McCloskey  Steelman 

Oonyers  McCormack  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Coughlln  McKay  Stuckey 

D'Amours  Macdonald  Sullivan 

de  la  Garza  Madden  Teague 

Dellums  Man;u  Thompson 

Dent  Mitchell,  Md.  Udall 

Derwlnskl  Morgan  Vander  Jagt 

Diggs  Mottl  Vlgorito 

Dlngell  Murphy,  N.Y.  Waggonner 

Drinan  Nix  Walsh 

EUberg  Nolan  White 

Esch  Pepper  Wilson,  Ter, 

Eshleman  Peyser  Tatron 

Evans,  Colo.  Rees  Young,  Alaska 

Gaydos  Rhodes 

Gibbons  Riegle 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  334 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO  HJl. 
9721,  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl— H.R.  9721— to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  nonregional  members  and  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Guyana  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  Uie  United  States  In 
the  African  Develop|rent  P\md,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  and  7,  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  and  8, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  5  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows : 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  19  to  23,  Inclusive. 

Page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "103."  and  In- 
sert: "102." 

Page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "Oovemor"  and 
Insert:  "Executive  Director". 

Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "104."  and  insert: 
"103." 

Page  14,  after  line  3,  insert: 

"Sec.  212.  The  United  States  Oovemtw  of 
the  Fund  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
struct the  Executive  Director  representing 
the  United  States  to  vote  against  any  loan, 
any  extension  of  financial  assistance,  or  tech- 
nical assistance  to  any  government  which 
provides  refuge  to  individuals  committing 


acts  of  International  terrorism,  sucb  as  the 
hijacking  of  an  aircraft.  Such  vote*  aball 
be  cast  untU  the  end  of  the  period  of  one 
year  beginning  on  the  date  when  the  first 
such  vote  Is  cast  by  the  Executive  Director 
representing  the  United  States,  except  that 
If  during  its  period  of  ineligibility  for  assist- 
ance such  country  aids  or  abets  any  othu- 
individual  who  has  committed  an  act  of  in- 
ternational terrorism,  such  country's  period 
of  ineligibility  shaU  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  for  each  such  case." 

Page  14,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  213.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  to,  loaned  to,  or  otherwise  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  of  Uganda.  The 
United  States  Governor  is  directed  promptly 
to  notify  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  as  to  any  i^pUcation 
made  by  Uganda  for  loans  or  other  financial 
assistance  from  the  Fund." 

Page  14,  after  line  3.  Insert: 
"TITLE  ni — ^AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INTEB- 

NATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

"Sec.  301.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  «Hrting 
a  new  subsection  (1)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
avaUable  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended 
$1,000,000  to  be  available  only  for  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  safeguards 
and  inspections  relating  to  nuclear  fissile 
faculties  and  materials.'." 

Page  14,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"TITLE   IV— SWINE   INFLUENZA 

"Sbc.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  the  problems  posed  by  swine  in- 
fluenza transcend  national  and  political 
boundaries; 

"(2)  no  one  country,  or  even  one  portion 
of  the  world,  can  slng\ilarly  undertake  the 
search  for  a  worldwide  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems poeed  by  swine  Influenza; 

"(3)  the  global  natiire  of  swine  influenza 
demands  International  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination in  the  investigation  and  planning 
for  effective  control  of  swine  influenza; 

"(4)  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States  has  Invited  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
International  InflugHZS  Reference  Centers 
to  participate  in  the  investigation  and  plan- 
ning for  the  control  of  swine  Influenza; 

"(5)  special  collaboration  has  already  been 
established  among  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  for  mutual 
participation  in  the  investigation  and  plan- 
ning for  the  control  of  swine  Influenza; 

(6)  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
and  the  PubUc  Health  Service  of  the  United 
States  have  Joint  programs  to  provide  in- 
formation to  foreign  countries  on  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  swine  Influenza  and  the 
methods  necessary  to  control  It;  ana 

"(7)  the  technology  of  the  United  States 
for  the  surveillance  of  virus  disease  and 
vaccine  production  should  be  made  available 
to  foreign  countries. 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  furnish  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions for  the  investigation  and  planning  for 
the  control  of  swine  Inf.uenza." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
moit  No.  5. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  5  as  fol- 
lows: 

Omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  and  on  page  13. 
line  3  of  the  blU  (HJt.  9721)  Immedlatelj 
after  "person."  InsRt  the  following:  "and 
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there  objection  \,o 
gentleman    from 


The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


INTER-AMERICAN 


DEVELOPMENT 


basure  Is  a  deletion 
[mandates  that  $50 
iutions  to  the  IDE's 
grations  be  xised  to 
Icoperatives,   credit 


BAI[K 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  bringing  HJl.  9721  under  unani- 
mous consent  procadiires  because  in- 
cluded within  the  m^ 
of  an  earmark  whicl 
million  of  our  contril 
Fund  for  Special  Oi 
assist  "responsible" 
unions,  and  savings  bnd  loans  in  Latin 
America.  A  full  exph  nation  of  the  need 
for  this  earmark  is  included  within 
House  Report  94-54] .  I  will  simply  say 
here  that  it  is  througti  these  institutions 
that  money  will  be^ble  to  reach  com- 
munities and  individuals  at  the  grass- 
roots level  and  thus  assure  that  the  need 
for  local  capital  is  b;ing  met.  This  is  a 
crucial  policy  goal  if  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture are  to  be  met  and  if  the  average 
Latin  American  citizi  ;n  is  to  choose  free 
enterprise  rather  than  communism  as  a 
way  of  Uf  e. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  funds  in  ques- 
tion would  be  used  tc  "increase  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  rural  and  urban 
citizens  at  the  most  economically  dis- 
advantaged level."  U  nf ortimately,  there 
is  not  now  a  large  m  ddle-class  in  Latin 
America,  and  it  Is  on  y  through  this  sort 
of  earmarking  that  we  will  be  able  to 
imderwrite  the  growth  of  such  a  class 
and,  ultimately,  the  stability  that  fol- 
lows that  growth.  In 
port  on  this  bill  in( 
marking  has  caus( 
lending  patterns  at 
line  with  the  goals  oi 
earmark,  then,  seems  to  have  made  some 
impression,  and  shculd  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  any  case,  my  objection  to  bringing 
up  H.R.  9721  under  junanimous  consent 
win  at  least  force  tlie  House  to  review 
the  proposed  deletio^  with  the  serious- 
ness that  it  deserves. 


the  Senate  blU  (S.  3065)  on  Thursday. 
April  29,  1976,  or  any  day  thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  explain  what  the  necessity 
would  be  for  not  allowing  the  House  to 
have  the  usual  3  days  to  consider  the 
conference  report  before  calling  it  up. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Well,  there  is  a 
lot  of  pressure,  at  least  in  the  press,  on 
getting  this  Federal  election  law  passed 
and  the  Commission  reconstituted.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  to  get  it  before  the 
House  this  week. 

We  are  meeting  at  3  o'clock.  The  bill 
has  already  been  agreed  upon.  We  are 
meeting  at  3  o'clock  to  agree  upon  the 
report.  I  hope  and  I  beheve  that  it  will 
be  agreed  upon.  My  information  is  that 
both  the  majority  and  minority  staffs 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
agreed  on  the  language.  If  that  is  true, 
we  will  file  a  report  this  afternoon.  It 
wiU  be  available  all  day  tomorrow  for 
the  Members  to  study. 

I  would  hope  to  bring  it  up  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


act,  the  Senate  re- 
ates  that  the  ear- 
some  changes  In 
e  IDB.  changes  in 
the  earmark.  The 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio, 
unanimous  consent 
may     have     until 
AprU  27,  1976,  to  file 
on  S.  3065,  Federal 
Act  Amendments  of 

The  SPEAKER 
the  request  of  the 

There  was  no  objedtion 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  OhtcJ 
unanimous  consent 
order  to  call  up  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

that  the  managers 

midnight     tonight, 

a  conference  report 
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1976. 

there  objection  to 

gehtleman  from  Ohio? 


QALL  UP  CONFER- 
ON    S.     3065    ON 
APRIL    29.    1976 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

that  it  shall  be  in 

I  !onf erence  report  on 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
section  305(a),  title  3.  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974, 1  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  611)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1, 1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  designates 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  to  assume 
the  chair  temporarily. 

IK  THE  COMMTTTKE  Of  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611.  with 
Mr.  Matsunaga  (Chairman  pro  t«npore) 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  section  305(a).  title  3,  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)   will  be  recognized 


for  5  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized  for 
5  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  611,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977  which  is  designed  to 
sustain  the  economic  recovery  now  un- 
derway and  thwart  any  attempt  by  the 
administration  to  induce  another  elec- 
tion year  boom-bust  cycle  such  as  that 
we  have  become  all  too  familiar  with 
during  the  past  8  years. 

Adoption  of  this  first  budget  resolu- 
tion will  set  the  guidelines  for  further 
congressional  action  on  spending  and 
revenues  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  which 
begins  on  October  1,  additionally,  the 
resolution  will  set  ceilings  for  the  major 
budget  aggregates  for  the  transition 
quarter,  July  1  through  September  30. 

Before  discussing  the  major  features 
of  this  resolution,  I  want  tio  commend 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  entire  House  for  our  success  to 
date  in  the  implementation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  For  fiscal  year 
1976,  before  implementation  of  the  act 
was  even  required  under  the  law,  the 
Congress  was  able  to  set  targets  and  then 
ceilings  for  the  major  budget  aggregates. 
Despite  dire  warnings  to  the  contrary. 
Congress  has  been  able  to  Uve  within  its 
spending  ceilings. 

We  substantially  revised  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  priorities  and  established 
congressional  goals  designed  to  produce 
economic  recovery.  The  congressionally 
induced  recovery,  although  still  some- 
what fragile,  now  appears  to  be  success- 
ful. It  is  ironic  that  the  President  now 
wants  to  take  credit  for  a  recovery  that 
his  budget  proposals  did  little,  or  noth- 
ing, to  produce. 

It  has  apparently  become  the  destiny 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  that 
we  save  the  President  in  spite  of  himself 
by  putting  into  place  each  year  a  budget 
that  arrests  the  recession  and  puts  ttie 
Nation  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 
And  we  do  it  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Nixon-Ford  administration  to  the 
contrary. 

If  that  is  the  way  it  must  be,  then  so 
be  it.  Because  we  must  refuse  to  play 
the  kind  of  politics  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess that  will  injure  the  Nation's  economy. 
If  we  had  wanted  to  play  that  kind  of 
politics,  we  would  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  budget  he  asked  for  and 
watched  the  Nation  slide  even  deeper 
into  recession  with  hopes  for  a  recovery 
strangled  at  birth. 

Instead,  the  Congress,  acting  through 
the  medium  of  its  own  budget  process, 
has  arrested  the  slide  and  placed 
America  on  the  road  to  recovery— no 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ford,  who  fought  us  every 
step  of  the  way — as  we  raised  the  tax 
cut  by  o\er  $9  billion,  primarily  directed 
toward  individuals,  rather  than  large 
corporations  and  businesses. 

Now  we  are  about  to  fight  the  same 

battle  again.  The  President  is  happy  with 

our  tentative  recovery — since  its  timing 

coincides  with  the  Presidential  decUon. 

And  yet,  here  he  is  again  trying  to 
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get  Congress  to  pass  a  tax  cut  to  the 
wealthy  and  a  restrictive  budget  that 
will  surely  lead  to  the  strangling  of  the 
recovery  and  a  return  to  the  recession 
after  the  election. 

The  President  said  in  Philadelphia 
this  week  that  the  economy  is  improving 
thanks  to  the  1975  cut  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  which,  I  might  add,  had  to 
be  passed  by  Congress  over  his  bitter 
opposition  and  extended  Into  this  year 
over  his  veto. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Last  year's  Ford  budget  proposal 
sought  a  personal  tax  cut  to  $11.3  billion 
for  calendar  year  1975  and  a  threat  to 
veto  any  extension  of  that  tax  cut  into 
1976— that  is  a  fact. 

Congress  passed  a  tax  cut  of  $20  billion 
for  calendar  year  1975  in  March  of  last 
year — that  is  a  fact. 

The  President  vetoed  the  congressional 
passed  extension  of  the  tax  cut  in  De- 
cember of  last  year — that  Is  a  fact. 

Congress  passed  the  tax  cut  extension 
a  second  time  in  December  of  last  year 
despite  the  President's  unfulfilled  threat 
to  veto  it  yet  again — that  is  a  fact. 

Now,  considering  these  facts,  who  do 
we  have  to  thank  for  the  tax  cut  that  the 
President  admits  has  helped  fuel  the  re- 
covery from  this,  the  most  severe,  of  a 
recent  series  of  Nixon-Pord  induced 
recessions?  I  think  the  people  can  figm-e 
it  out  for  themselves.  The  President  is 
taking  credit  for  a  recovery  he  tried  to 
thwart,  from  a  stagflation  he  induced. 
This  is  incredible. 

In  1973-74  the  Nixon-Ford  adminis- 
tration gave  vis  inflation  by  letting  oil 
and  food  prices  go  up  and  by  tightening 
the  money  supply.  Not  content  v/ith  this 
dismal  economic  record  they  fought  Con- 
gress tooth  and  nail  as  we  finally  man- 
aged to  control  oil  prices  by  legislative 
fiat. 

Then,  as  we  started  the  budget  proc- 
ess, the  budget  resolution  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  tax  cut,  a  job-creating 
package  of  $35.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority which  we  said  was  necessary  if 
we  were  ever  to  arrest  the  recession  and 
move  toward  recovery. 

The  administration's  response  was  to 
veto  three  key  elements  amounting  to  $17 
billion  in  budget  authority  in  that  pack- 
age— the  emergency  jobs  and  housing 
programs  and  the  accelerated  public 
works-countercyclical  aid  program.  In 
the  teeth  of  those  vetoes,  we  passed  again 
the  first  two  of  these  programs  in  modi- 
fied form,  restoring  $8  billion  in  budget 
authority  of  the  vetoed  legislation. 

Congress  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  policy  adopted  in  the  two 
budget  resolutions  for  fiscal  year  1976 
has  played  a  major  role  in  reversing  the 
recession  and  spurring  the  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery  now  imderway. 

Major  economic  indicators  tell  us  that 
while  the  recovery  is  not  as  fast  as  we 
would  like,  the  economy  is  on  track  in 
terms  of  the  congressional  goals  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  As  such,  the  economy  is  in 
far  better  shape  than  it  would  be  had  we 
followed  the  President's  economic  game 
plan. 

When  Congress  began  the  budget  proc- 
ess last  year,  the  President  sent  us  a 
restrictive  budget  proposal  of  $350  bil- 
lion that  projected  an  average  unem- 


ployment rate  of  7.9  percent  for  calendar 
year  1976  and  an  inflation  rate  of  7.8  per- 
cent for  the  same  time  frame. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
Congress  budget  which  increased  the  tax 
cut  and  provided  for  Jobs  while  project- 
ing an  unemploymait  rate  of  under  7  per- 
cent and  an  inflation  rate  of  only  6  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1976. 

In  the  end  it  was  the  Congress  tax  and 
stimulus  budget  that  prevailed  over  the 
President's  proposal  and  now  we  see  that 
our  economic  forecasts — not  his — are 
being  fulfilled  with  an  unemplo3rment 
rate  of  7  percent  or  less  and  an  inflation 
rate  of  6  percent  or  below  by  December 
of  this  year. 

While  this  unemployment  rate  Is  still 
far  too  high,  it  is  a  level  substantially 
below  the  President's  forecasts.  And  this 
can  be  achieved  while  also  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  34  percent  below  the  fiscal 
year  1976  resolution. 

If  you  look  at  the  facts,  the  record 
is  clear. 

The  President  tried  to  inflict  upon  us 
the  kind  of  economic  policy  that  would 
have  left  us  wallowing  in  the  worst 
recession  since  1929.  He  failed  because 
we  would  not  let  him  and  insisted  in- 
stead upon  the  kind  of  economic  policy 
that  has  led  us  out  of  the  recession  and 
onto  the  path  of  recovery. 

Faced  with  this  reality  he  is  now  try- 
ing to  take  the  credit  for  what  is  past 
and  prevent  us  from  doing  what  Is  right 
for  the  future.  He  is  wrong  and  he  knows 
it  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  let  him  get  away 
with  it. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  reflect  a  b€d- 
anced  approach  to  national  priorities. 
The  recommended  budget  totals  are  de- 
signed to  sustain  the  economic  recovery, 
maintain  vital  domestic  programs,  and 
provide  for  a  strong  national  defense. 
The  totals  for  the  major  budget  aggre- 
gates are  as  follows: 

Revenues W63, 000. 000. 000 

Budget  authority 452.261,000,000 

Budget  outlays 413,625.000.000 

Deficit    60,625.000.000 

Public  debt 711,900,000.000 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposed  out- 
lay level  of  $413.6  billion  exceeds  the 
President's  revised  request  of  $395.8  bil- 
lion. This  difference  is  accoimted  for 
largely  by  our  priority  choices.  The  com- 
mittee resolution  provides  for  targeted 
economic  stimulus  and  continued  fimd- 
ing  for  essential  domestic  programs 
while  the  President  had  proposed  dras- 
tic program  cuts  in  order  to  offset  fur- 
ther tax  reductions.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee resolution,  while  projecting  a  deficit 
roughly  comparable  to  the  President's, 
is  able  to  create  1,100,000  more  jobs  than 
anticipated  in  the  President's  budget.  It 
rejects  the  administration's  proposals 
for  social  security  payroll  tax  Increases 
as  well  as  proposals  for  new  individual 
and  corporate  tax  cuts  primarily  aiding 
the  wealthy. 

The  committee  recommendation  Is 
nonetheless  a  frugal  one.  It  falls  below 
the  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  projec- 
tion of  funds  required  to  continue  all 
programs  at  current  policy  levels  and  as- 
sumes program  reforms  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Additionally,  the  resolution  rec- 


ommends spending  levels  substantially 
below  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
views  and  estimates  submitted  by  some 
house  committees. 

In  its  targeting,  the  committee  re- 
jected the  funding  levels  associated  with 
the  President's  block  grant  proposals  in 
the  areas  of  health,  social  services,  edu- 
cation and  child  nutrition.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611  projects  substan- 
tial increases  over  the  administration 
budget  for  human  resources  programs. 
In  fact,  outlays  for  the  education,  train- . 
ing.  employment,  and  social  services 
fimctions  would  exceed  the  President's 
request  by  over  30  percent. 

The  conunittee  resolution  accepts  the 
administration's  proposals  for  real 
growth  over  fiscal  year  1976  levels  in 
spending  for  national  defense  and  en- 
ergy. At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
rejects  the  President's  proposals  to  fi- 
nance energy  programs  through  off- 
budget  programs,  thereby  understating 
real  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 
We  believe  Congress  smd  the  American 
people  should  be  awsure  of  the  true 
budget  amounts  needed  for  these  pro- 
grams and  budgetary  gimmicks  are  im- 
called  for. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
proposed  reductions  in  Hae  President's 
budget  would  fall  heavily  on  State  and 
local  governments,  which  would  have 
to  assume  the  higher  costs  resulting  from 
reduced  Federal  aid.  The  committee's 
recommendations  provide  $11.3  billion 
more  for  State  and  local  grant-in-aid 
programs  than  is  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  At  a  time  when  State  and 
local  revenues  are  adversely  affected  by 
imemployment,  it  Is  highly  Inappropri- 
ate to  cut  back  on  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance. 

While  the  committee  targeted  sub- 
stantial sums  for  job  creation.  It  also 
carefully  reviewed  existing  programs  to 
determine  what  savings  can  be  effected 
this  year.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611  assumes  a  number  of  important 
reforms.  For  example,  the  committee 
recommends  adoption  of  the  President's 
proposals  for  pay  reform — a  savings  esti- 
mated at  $1.2  billion  In  fiscal  year  1977 
and  totaling  $1.4  bUlioi  throiigh  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  committee  recommends  reform  of 
the  food  stamp  prc^ram,  with  savings 
of  $400  million,  but  rejects  the  unrealis- 
tic $1.4  billion  reduction  proposed  by 
the  President. 

The  cwnmittee  recommends  adoption 
of  cost  control  legislation  in  health  to 
curb  escalating  medicare  and  medicaid 
costs,  with  fiscal  year  1977  savings  of 
$700  million.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
vides $50  million  in  startup  fxmds  If 
some  form  of  health  insurance  program 
is  initiated  by  new  legislation. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
changes  in  the  prepayment  provisions 
of  veterans  readjustment  programs  or 
other  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  veterans  programs 
to  achieve  savings  of  over  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  committee  has  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  realistic  budgeting. 
We  recognize  the  difiBculty  of  making  ac- 
curate estimates  in  many  spending  pro- 
grams which  are  affected  by  economic 
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conditions,  natural  disasters,  interna- 
tional events,  and  inforeseen  circum 
stances.  At  the  same  time,  the  commit- 
tee is  aware  that  the  common  practice 
In  Presidential  estimating  is  excessively 
optimistic.  During  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
President  increased  tis  outlay  estimates 
by  approximately  $J4  billion  over  the 
budget  request  he  feubmltted  to  Con- 
gress. Of  that  amoilnt,  $18  billion  was 
due  to  understated  outlays  in  certain 
major  programs. 

The  committee  att<  mpted  last  year  and 
again  in  this  resolution  to  make  realistic 
estimates  even  wher^  the  results  may  be 
unpleasant.  For  flscali  year  1976,  the  Con- 
gress budget  estimates  were  far  closer  to 
the  mark  than  the  a(  Iministration's  pro- 
posals. That  is  one  it  the  reasons  why 
we  are  on  target  for  fiscal  year  1976 
right  now. 

For  fiscal  year  IJ  77,  the  committee 
added  approximatelj  $4  billion  to  the 
President's  budget  levels  to  reflect  more 
realistic  assumptions  concerning  legisla- 
tive matters  and  pre  gram  activities.  In 
the  area  of  receipts  f  :om  the  sale  of  off- 
shore oil  leases,  the  committee  reduced 
the  President's  optimistic  $6  billion  esti- 
mate to  a  more  appropriate  $4  billion. 
For  human  resources  programs,  the  com- 
mittee's estimates  of  [participation  rates 
in  health,  income  security,  and  veterans 
programs  raise  the  President's  outlay 
totals  by  approximately  $1.4  billion. 

The  committee  is  ioncerned  that  the 
President's  budget  do^s  not  include  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1977 
creases  for  veterans 
in  additional  budge 
lays,  veterans*  pensio 
vert  to  fiscal  year  197 
Committee  did  not  i 
lion  for  veterans'  co^-of -living  adjust 
ments  tn  the  budget  resolution  as  re- 
ported from  commit  «e.  To  encourage 
honest  budgeting,  th*  committee  asked 
the  President  to  submit  a  budget  amend- 
ment including  this  Amount  which  we 
all  know  will  have 
year.  We  are  dlsmayi 
refusal  to  revise  h 
amount. 

It  is  my  luiderstan 
ment  to  include  the 
erans'  benefits  will  b 
should  be  aware  th 
these  amounts  from 
luUon  is  in  no  way 
committee  opposition 
in?    increase.    Rathe 
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cost-of-living  in- 
Ithout  $1.2  billion 
lUthority  and  out- 
benefits  would  re- 
levels.  The  Budget 
lude  this  $1.2  bil- 


be  provided  this 

by  the  President's 

budget   by   this 


that  an  amend - 
^1.2  billion  for  vet- 
offered.  Members 
the  omission  of 
lie  committee  reso- 
itended  to  reflect 
this  cost-of-llv- 
the    committee 


wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  President's 


request.  When  the 
authority,  outlay. 


omission  in  his  budget 

congressional  budget 

and  deficit  totals  go  Up  by  this  amount! 

the   same   increase   cught  properly   be 

charged  against  the  Pi  esident's  budget  as 

well 


of 


For  the  benefit 
would  also  like  to  review 
for  consideration  of 
tion  in  order  to 
oritles  debate  and 
and  fair  opportunity 
the  Chair  noted  durinfe 
the  first  budget  resolu  tlon 
procedures   governing 
budget  resolutions  are 
tlon  305(a)  of  the 
and  Impoimdment  Cofcitrol 
They  are  as  follows 


the  Members.   I 

the  procedures 

budget  resolu- 

a  full  prl- 

the  House  a  full 

work  Its  will.  As 

consideration  of 

last  year,  the 

consideration   of 

set  forth  In  sec- 

Budget 

Act  of  1974. 


Ihe 
enc(  lurage 

?ive 
tto 


Cor  gresslonal 


First,  10  hours  are  permitted  for  gen- 
eral debate,  which  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  A  motion  to  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable. 

Second,  amendments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered imder  the  5 -minute  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Third,  after  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  rises  and  reports  the  resolution 
back  to  the  House,  the  previous  question 
is  considered  to  be  ordered  on  the  reso- 
lution and  any  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion;  except  that  at  any  time  prior 
to  final  passage  it  is  in  order  to  adopt 
an  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
changing  any  figure  or  figures  in  the 
resolution  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  mathematical  consistency. 

And  fourth,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  or  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  is  not  in  order. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  in  accord  with  the 
usual  rules  of  the  House.  Amendments 
must  strike  out  one  figure  or  figures  and 
insert  another  or  others  in  their  place. 
The  explanation  of  an  amendment 
should  make  clear  the  purpose  for  which 
the  aggregates  and/or  functional  cate- 
gories are  to  be  changed,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve an  accurate  legislative  history  of 
the  intent  of  the  House. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  report  on  the  first  budget  resolution 
indicates  the  specific  changes  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  every  major  area,  so  the 
House  can  be  aware  with  some  precision 
of  the  underlying  sissumptions  on  which 
our  priority  members  are  premised. 

Further,  I  would  remind  the  Members 
that  this  congressional  budget  is  not 
intended  as  a  line  item  budget.  Shifts 
within  the  functions  are  well  within  the 
purview  of  the  appropriate  committees. 
As  required  by  the  statute,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  contains  the  five  budget 
aggregates  and  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  each  functional  category. 
Thus,  I  want  to  state  my  intention  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  any  amend- 
ments that  attempt  to  earmark  or  limit 
fimds  for  a  particular  program  or  a 
functional  category,  or  to  exclude  from 
the  aggregate  totals  in  the  resolution 
funds  for  a  particular  program  or  func- 
tional category  or  any  other  amend- 
ments which  deviate  from  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  resolution.  In  my 
opinion,  such  amendments  would  not  be 
germane. 

The  legislative  history  Is  clear  that 
these  resolutions  should  be  confined  to 
the  overall  budget  picture.  The  act  Itself, 
in  section  301(a)(1),  provides  that  the 
resolution  must  contain  such  totals. 
Amendments  which  seek  to  exclude  from 
the  total  fimds  for  a  particular  program 
or  category  in  effect  increase  the  level  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Such  amendments 
would  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  would  not  be  within  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  further  benefit 
of  the  Members,  a  brief  simimary  of  the 
revenues  and  functional  categories  of  the 
budget  follows: 


Brief  Sdmmahy  of  Revenues  aito  PaNcnoNiL 

CATECOKIEa 

BEVENXTES 

The  Committee  resolution  reconunends  a 
revenue  level  of  approximately  $363.0  billloa 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  substantiaUy  higher  than 
the  $351.3  billion  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  This  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  Committee's  economic  projections  and 
on  the  foUoviring  major  assumptions: 

First,  that  the  Congress  will  extend 
through  September  30,  1977  the  $17.3  bUlion 
in  tax  reductions  provided  in  the  Revenue 
Adjustment  Act  of  1975  which  expires  June 
30,  1976; 

Second,  that  the  Congress  will  reject  the 
additional  $11.0  billion  of  Individual  and 
corporate  tax  reductions  proposed  by  the 
President; 

Third,  that  the  Congress  will  reject  the 
increase  in  social  security  payroU  tax  rates 
proposed  by  the  President; 

Fourth,  that  the  unemployment  tax  rate 
will  be  increased  from  0.5  to  0.7  percent  in 
January  1,  1977,  but  that  there  wUl  be  no 
Increase  in  the  wage  celling  effective  on  that 
date;  and 

Fifth,  that  the  Congress  will  modify  exist- 
ing tax  expenditures  to  realize  a  net  Increase 
of  $2.0  billion  in  revenues  during  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  resolution  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee provides  for  an  overaU  tax  reduction 
in  fiscal  year  1977  of  $14.8  billion  ($17.3  bU- 
llon  in  tax  reductions,  offset  by  increased 
revenues  from  changes  in  tax  expenditures 
of  $2  billion  and  by  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion in  revenues). 

The  House  last  year  passed  H.R.  10613, 
which  would  realize  $1.2  billion  In  additional 
revenues  through  ellmlhating  and  modify- 
ing a  series  of  existing  tax  expenditures.  The 
Committee  urges  the  adoption  of  legislation 
to  raise  an  additional  $800  million  in  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  year  1977  through  further  re- 
ductions In  tax  expenditures. 

FUNCnONAL  CATEGORIES 

National  Defense:  Outlays  are  reduced  one- 
half  percent  below  the  President's  request; 
recommended  outlay  level  of  $100.6  billion 
would  exceed  the  level  of  the  FT  1976  second 
budget  resolution  by  9  percent.  The  Commit- 
tee did  not  consider  individual  line  Items  In 
arriving  at  overall  recommendation,  but 
rather  examined  the  rates  of  growth  in  pur- 
chases. Inflation  rates,  and  the  large  and 
growing  unexpended  balances  avaUable  to 
the  Department  which  may  become  avail- 
able for  transfer  under  existing  procedures 
and  used  in  lieu  of  new  budget  authority  for 
funding  programs  proposed  in  the  budget. 
The  Committee  tentatively  accepts  the  Ad- 
ministration proposals  for  pay  reform  to  re- 
store pay  comparabUlty  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retired  personnel,  pending  re- 
ceipt of  a  definitive  Presidential  proposal. 

International  Relations:  The  Committee 
recommends  funding  levels  for  this  function 
of  $9.2  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $6.8 
billion  In  outlays.  The  recommended  level  as- 
sumes a  reduction  from  the  President's  re- 
quest for  foreign  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  $354  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $297  million  in  outlays,  and  a  reduction 
of  $895  mUllon  In  budget  authority  and  $618 
million  In  outlays  below  the  views  and  esti- 
mates of  the  Rouse  committees. 

General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology: 
The  Committee  recommends  $4,600  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,500  million  in  out- 
lays for  this  function,  amounts  consistent 
with  both  the  President's  budget  and  House 
committee  views  and  estimates.  The  Commit- 
tee assumes  that  the  ERDA  research  program 
Increases  recommended  in  the  House  com- 
mittee views  and  estimates  can  be  accommo- 
dated through  an  anticipated  shifting  of 
priorities  within  the  function. 

Natural  Resources,  Environment,  akd  tit- 
er gy:  Spending  would  increase  siginflcantly 
over  FT  1076,  prlmarUy  reflecting  the  con- 
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tinning  emphasls  on  increasing  energy  secu- 
rity and  enhancing  enviromental  quality. 
Outlays  would  Increase  to  approximately 
$15.7  billion  from  $13.8  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1977  budget.  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  are:  $650  million 
In  budget  authority  and  $250  mlUion  in  out- 
lays for  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  $503  mUllon  in  budget 
authority  and  $3  million  In  outlays  for  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  program  smaller  in  scale  and 
scope  than  the  off-budget  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President;  $237  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $100  million  in  outlays 
for  construction  of  a  uranium  enrichment 
plant  which  was  treated  as  an  off-budget 
item  in  the  President's  request;  $400  million 
in  additional  budget  authority  and  $300  mil- 
lion m  outlays  for  water  resources  public 
works  programs;  $1.9  billion  In  additional 
budget  authority  and  $300  million  in  outlays 
for  EPA  water  poUution  construction  grant 
programs,  part  of  which  Is  for  the  reimburs- 
able program;  $300  million  in  additional 
budget  authority  and  $200  mUlion  in  outlays 
for  various  energy  R&D  programs;  and  $300 
million  in  additional  budget  authority  and 
$120  mUlion  in  outlays  for  various  initiatives 
related  to  the  Coastal  Zone  and  the  outer 
continental  shelf.  No  funding  Is  assumed  for 
the  proposed  Elnergy  Independence  Author- 
ity, or  for  the  proposed  electric  utUity  tax 
relief  program. 

Agriculture:  The  Committee  reconunends 
$2,262  million  in  budget  authority  and  $2,029 
million  in  outlays,  an  equivalent  amount  in 
budget  authority  and  $116  million  in  outlays 
over  the  President's  request  and  a  reduction 
of  $78  million  in  budget  authority  and  $792 
milUon  in  outlays  below  the  House  commit- 
tee views  and  estimates.  The  recommended 
outlays  will  accommodate  additloned 
drought-induced  disaster  payments  and  an- 
ticipated mcreases  for  other  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  programs.  Some  new  pro- 
gram initiatlvee  can  begin  with  this  funding 
level. 

Commerce  and  Transportation:  The  Com- 
mittee recommendation  includes  $3.1  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $1.4  billion  In  out- 
lays above  the  President's  recommenda-i 
tlon,  but  rejects  an  additional  $9.3  billion 
m  budget  authority  and  $5.6  billion  in  out- 
lays suggested  In  committee  views  and  esti- 
mates. Advance  funding  during  the  transi- 
tion quarter  is  assumed  for  many  fiscal  year 
1977  highway  programs,  and  this  Is  the 
major  retison  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation includes  a  decrease  of  $2.6  billion 
In  budget  authority  from  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1977  recommendation  for  high- 
way and  related  program.  $66  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $306  miUlon  in  out- 
lays are  added  for  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, reflecting  rejection  of  the  requested 
formula  grant  limitation  and  continued 
funding  for  commuter  rail  transition  sub- 
sidies. An  additional  $450  million  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  Is  provided  for  rail- 
road programs.  Budget  authority  for 
CONRAIIi  is  reduced  by  $1.3  blUion  to  re- 
flect recent  Congressional  action  on  the 
timing  of  security  purchases.  An  additional 
$307  miUlon  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays Is  provided  to  continue  the  extended 
phasing  of  rate  Increases  for  certain  mailers. 
A  $5  billion  increase  in  funds  for  mortgage 
purchases  Is  provided  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee's economic  stimulus  program,  tar- 
geted primarily  at  the  lagging  multi-family 
housing  construction  sector. 

Community  and  Regional  Development: 
The  Committee  recommends  56,500  mlUlon 
In  budget  authority  and  $6,200  mlUion  in 
outlays  for  this  fimction,  an  Increase  of 
$581  mlUlon  m  budget  authority  and  $533 
million  In  outlays  over  the  President's  budg- 
et. The  Committee  recommends  full  fund- 
ing of  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  In  addition,  the  Commit- 
tee estimates  a  $400  million  higher  outlay 


level  than  the  President's  budget  for  this 
program  to  reflect  the  accelerated  spending 
rate  currently  expected  during  fiscal  year 
1977. 

Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services:  $5.4  billion  in  outlays  Is 
added  to  the  President's  budget.  Pull  resto- 
ration of  education  funding  to  the  currently 
forecasted  fiscal  year  1976  appropriations 
level  iB  assumed.  An  increase  of  nearly  $500 
million  above  1976  education  appropriations 
Is  provided.  Including  about  $100  million 
in  Increases  proposed  by  the  President. 
Support  is  provided  for  550,000  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  one  milUon  Summer  Youth  jobs, 
and  over  600,000  work  years  of  other  em- 
ployment and  training  opportiinitles. 

Health:  The  Committee  adds  $2.7  billion 
in  outlays  to  the  President's  budget  request. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  In  outlays  ($1.5 
billion)  iB  attributable  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  to 
moderate  hospital  and  physician  cost  in- 
creases and  benefit  improvements  in  the 
Medicare  program  while  rejecting  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  for  expanded  patient  cost 
sharing.  The  Committee  recommendation 
reflects  rejection  of  the  funding  level  in  the 
President's  health  block  grant  proposal,  but 
acceptance  of  the  concept  of  consolidation 
of  comparable  grant  programs  with  appro- 
priate funding  levels. 

Income  Security:  Outlay  Increases  of  9 
percent  over  the  FY  1976  current  estimate 
to  $139  billion  will  include  an  Increase  of 
$10.7  billion  for  social  security,  $1.7  billion 
for  Federal  employee  retirement  programs,  a 
decrease  of  $3.0  billion  for  unemployment 
compensation,  in  part  due  to  the  improved 
economic  situation,  and  program  reform 
savings  of  $0.5  bilUon. 

Veterans:  Approximately  $1  billion  in  out- 
lays is  added  to  the  President's  budget,  pri- 
marily to  cover  proposed  rejection  of  vartoxis 
Presidential  legislative  proposals  to  reduce 
veterans'  benefits.  Although  the  Committee 
supports  cost-of-living  increases  in  vet- 
erans' entitlement  programs  and  urges  the 
President  to  submit  the  necessary  budget 
amendments  for  such  increases,  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  added  the  Increases  pending 
receipt  of  appropriate  budget  amendments. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice:  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  Increase  of  $82  mU- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $74  million  In 
outlays  above  the  President's  request  and 
recommends  that  the  Increase  be  allocated  In 
a  balanced  fashion  among  the  various  fund- 
ing Initiatives  suggested  by  House  commit- 
tees. 

General  Government:  The  Committee  rec- 
ommendation Is  generaUy  consistent  with 
the  President's  recommended  funding  levels 
but  assumes  that  careful  review  by  Congress 
of  programs  In  this  function  can  result  in 
sufficient  savings  to  permit  funding  selected 
Initiatives  recommended  by  the  various 
House  committees,  including  $37  million  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays  recommended 
by  the  Interior  Committee  for  payment  of 
claims  required  by  existing  law  and  for  other 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs  items. 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose  Fis- 
cal AssistaTice:  The  Committee  outlay  recom- 
mendation is  $7,351  million,  the  amount  of 
the  President's  request. 

Interest:  The  Committee  recommendation 
includes  an  Increase  of  $104  mUllon  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $103  mlUlon  In  outlays 
above  the  President's  request. 

Allowances:  The  Committee  recommends 
$3,350  mlUlon  In  budget  authority  and  $1.- 
500  million  In  outlays  above  the  President's 
recommendation.  The  Committee  recc-a- 
mends  acceptance  of  the  Administration  pro- 
posal on  pay  reform  for  General  Schedule, 
military,  and  wage-board  employees,  pending 
receipt  of  a  definitive  Presidential  propos- 
al. $4.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.2 
bUllon  In  outlays  are  provided  to  be  distrib- 
uted later  to  appropriate  functions  to  cov- 
er pending  jobs  stimulus  programs. 


Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts:  Com- 
mittee estimates  assume  $2  billion  less  in  re- 
ceipts from  rents  and  royalties  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf  than  assumed  by  Mxt 
President. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  saying  that  the  amaid- 
ment  that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wribht)  of  $U 
billion  does  not  include  those  acticms 
that  were  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
actually  mandate  additional  funds  for 
the  veterans  in  upgrading  hospitals  In 
some  of  the  veterans'  educational  bene- 
fits. These  are  not  included  in  the  $1.2 
billion  amendnixent  that  will  be  offered, 
and  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  $700  million  to  this,  which  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  and  does  not  add 
anything  to  what  has  not  already  been 
mandated  by  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  c<»nment,  because  it  indicates  a 
point  where  there  will  be  controversy, 
and  the  Members  should  be  prepared  ta 
examine  the  proposal  that  the  gentleman 
will  offer.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  take 
some  time  in  general  debate  to  explain 
his  amendment  so  that  the  Members  can 
look  at  it  and  know  what  the  alternative 
veterans  amendment  wiU  be. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  sdeldlng. 

I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the  goitleman, 
but  since  he  Is  on  this  topic,  I  would 
like  to  presume  on  his  time  for  a  mo- 
ment. Does  the  gentleman  in  the  weU 
Intend  to  as  a  general  matter  expose  the 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  here — 
and  I  understand  there  are  several — ^to 
Increase  beyond  the  budget  as  his  com- 
mittee has  reported  it?  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  general  opinion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  gaiUeman's 
general  opinion,  aside  from  the  veterans 
amendment  to  which  I  referred  and  ex- 
plained. We  understand  that  the  admin- 
istration, the  Veterans'  Committee,  and 
the  other  body  are  all  agreed  upon  the 
merits  of  that  amendment.  At  least,  the 
$1.2  billion  figure  is  the  me  that  I  will 
support.  It  Is  referred  to  in  our  report 
and  explained  tn  detail.  But  those  other 
amendments  that  will  raise  the  amotmt 
of  the  budget  figure,  this  gentleman  In- 
tends to  oppose. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  gentlonan.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee— and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
occupies  a  sensitive  position — have  done 
a  masterful  job  in  the  short  time  that 
this  ccMnmittee  has  been  in  existence.  I 
think  he  has  served  not  only  the  best 
interests  of  the  House  but,  of  course,  the 
Congress,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
country.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  bit  of  applause.  If 
only  silent  applause  for  the  time  being, 
for  having  attoided  so  well  to  his  job. 

Mr.   ADAMS.   I   thank   the   gentle- 
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^losing  to  outline 
so  that  the  Mem- 
e  the  information 
he  resolution  will 


man.  I  hope  the  resolution  is  going  to 
pass.  That  is  the  maifi  thing. 

I  would  like  in 
briefly  the  procedures 
bers  will  have  availab 
tomorrow  as  to  how 
prooeed.  I  do  not  wait  anyone,  in  that 
this  is  an  unusual  resolution,  not  to  be 
able  to  have  his  amenpment  offered  and 
fully  debated. 

First  we  will  have  lb  hours  of  general 
debate.  It  is  the  hope 
from  Ohio  and  myself 
plete  that  today.  It  is 
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of  the  gentleman 
that  we  can  com- 
not  the  intention 


carry  it  over  until 

do  complete  the 

we  would  start 


on  our  side  to  take  this  full  5  hours.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  indicate  what 
the  intention  is  of  thii  minority,  but  we 
hope  to  complete  general  debate  today. 
If  we  carmot,  we  will 
tomorrow.  But  if  we 
general  debate  toda; 
tomorrow  with  the  arnending  process. 

The  rule  for  this  mil  is  set  forth  in 
the  statute,  and  the  statute  provides  for 
a  completely  open  nile.  Members  can 
amend  this  bill,  in  the  regular  fashion, 
as  we  go  along.  It  is  n  )t  my  Intention  to 
try  to  limit  debate,  uiless  the  Members 
so  desire.  There  will  b«  an  open  rule  and 
opportunity  for  amendments. 

Because  the  legislation  has  three  sec- 
tions, I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent,  to  have  the 
conciurent  resolution  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
This  will  allow  Members  more  freedom 
in  being  able  to  offer  amendments  to 
functional  categories  while  also  reach- 
ing the  macroeconom:  c  totals.  We  hope 
we  can  get  through  tie  general  debate 
today  so  Members  cm  prepare  their 
amendments  and  have  them  available 
and  place  them  in  tlie  Record  if  they 
wish  to. 

As  to  the  points  of  order,  I  want  to 
state  this  again  so  tha  t  it  is  understood. 
What  the  statute  prov  des  Is  this :  As  re- 
quired by  the  statute  t  le  concurrent  res- 
olution contains  five  iggregate  figures: 
Revenues,  budget  authority,  outlays,  def- 
icit, and  public  debt.  As  Members  offer 
amendments,  their  ariendments  should 
be  In  numerical  form.  ( hanging  the  niun- 
bers  as  they  wish  to  change  them.  In 
their  debate  they  sh(uld  explain  what 
theur  intention  is  wl  h  respect  to  the 
amendment,  but  the  amendment  itself 
should  not  contain  aiy  line  Item  ear- 
marking or  limiting  of  funds  for  any  par- 
ticular pr(«ram  or  functional  category. 
Nor  should  It  exclude  from  the  aggre- 
gate totals  In  the  reso  iutlon  f imds  for  a 
particular  program  oi  fimctional  cate- 
gory. 

In  my  opinion  sich  amendments 
would  not  be  germane  and  I  would  raise 
a  point  of  order  agaijist  them  that  the 
Budget  Committee  do€  s  not  legislate  line 
items  of  particular  lillls.  That  Is  the 
fimction  of  the  indivlc  ual  committees  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yie  Id? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBKLlJ  On  that  point 
would  not  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentlaman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  address!  itself  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  is  talking 
about  because  it  Is 
bmion? 


specific   for  $1.2 


Mr.  ADAMS.  The  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will  only  add  money 
to  the  specific  category  and  to  the  total. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  will  it  not 
specify  why  he  requests  this  money? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Not  specifically.  His  re- 
marks will  indicate  what  he  intends  the 
amendment  to  do  so  the  Members  can 
know  what  they  are  voting  on.  But  the 
amendment  itself  will  not  indicate  a  line 
budget  item. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  his  amend- 
ment will  be  for  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  veterans,  specifically. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  will  be  an  amendment 
to  that  category. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  you  say  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  can  use 
that  $1.2  billion  in  any  respect  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  brings  into  account 
section  302  of  the  law  which  wUl  be  im- 
plemented this  year.  After  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  in  both  Houses 
and  the  conference  report  adopted,  then 
it  Is  the  job  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
allocate  to  each  committee  the  amounts 
of  money  that  are  available  to  that  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  take  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  which  are  allocated 
and  allocate  it  to  any  mix  of  programs 
within  their  authority.  We  would  then 
go  on  the  floor  and  they  have  to  report 
their  bill  out  and  Indicate  how  their 
functional  category  is  filling  up  or  not 
filling  up,  and  we  would  indicate  at  that 
time  whether  it  is  on  target. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  at  this  time  we 
will  be  requested  to  vote  on  a  specific 
amendment,  which  while  It  does  not 
specify  altogether  what  particular  area 
it  does  involve,  we  will  be  told  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  where  specif- 
ically we  are  expected  to  support  or  re- 
ject it? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  But  when  it  goes 
to  the  committee,  they  have  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  allocation  of  this  addition? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  do  not,  but  as  they 
come  on  the  floor,  then  the  indivldusJ 
Members  fight  that  part  of  the  bill  on  its 
merits. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  con- 
cluding, I  think  the  colloquy  I  just  had 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
makes  my  final  point  as  to  how  the 
amendments  are  put  together. 

We  have  broken  down  the  various  out- 
lays. We  have  broken  down  the  manner 
In  which  the  revenues  are  arrived  at. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  the  com- 
mittee resolution  and  the  committee  re- 
port which  details  exactly  what  was  In- 
tended. At  this  point,  I  just  ask  the 
Members  to  give  it  their  careful  atten- 
tion. I  hope  they  will  vote  In  favor  of  It. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  maintain  and  have  a  celling  this  year 
and  that  we  know  where  we  are  going 
with  our  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  of  great  Im- 
portance that  the  House  take  a  good 


hard  look  at  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611  and  that  the  membership 
realizes  fully  that  we  are  charting  a 
course  that  will  vitally  affect  our  Nation's 
future  for  years  to  come. 

We  could  chart  a  course  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  personal  freedom  in 
America  and  a  vigorous  and  healthy  free 
enterprise  economy  that  will  provide  the 
jobs  and  produce  the  goods  and  services 
that  the  people  demand  and  desire;  or  we 
can  help  chart  a  course  that  could  lead 
to  Government-induced  inflation,  to 
more  and  more  Incentive-robbing  Gov- 
ernment assistance  programs,  to  expand- 
ing statism  that  places  an  increasing  tax 
burden  on  the  people  and  further  reduces 
the  share  of  their  earnings  which  they 
can  spend  as  they  choose.  This  is  the 
choice  the  House  will  be  making. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  to  the  minority.  It 
clearly  has  some  meritorious  provisions. 
The  resolution  comes  within  $545  million 
of  the  full  budget  request  for  the  defense 
program.  In  so  doing  it  signals  that  we 
have  the  will  and  determination  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  defense  program  man- 
dated by  the  massive  Soviet  defense 
buildup  taking  place  in  the  world  today. 
The  committee  also  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  restraint  package  to  moderate 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  mili- 
tary personel  and  to  eliminate  the  gratu- 
ity in  retirement  benefits  known  as  the 
1  percent  kicker.  Most  Federal  salaries 
have  increased  so  drastically  in  recent 
years  that  today  they  compare  most  fa- 
vorably with  the  private  sector  and  espe- 
cially so  when  job  security  is  considered. 
If  my  colleagues  are  wondering  why  it  is 
so  essential  that  this  package  be  ac- 
cepted, let  me  point  out  that  the  savings 
represented  by  just  this  one  item  will 
amoimt  to  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
If  the  plan  Is  rejected,  over  the  next  5- 
year  period  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
additional  $10.3  billion.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  it  Is  past  time  to  face  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  area  of  Federal  salaries 
and  to  take  needed  steps  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  excesses  which  have  become  a  part 
of  the  system. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  say  to  you  that 
even  though  there  are  several  necessary 
and  acceptable  restrictions  in  this  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977,  many  of 
its  proposed  spending  figures  are  ex- 
cessive and  misdirected.  Continuing  huge 
Federal  deficits  of  the  kind  envisioned 
and  endorsed  by  this  legislation  would 
provide  fertile  groimd  for  inflationary 
pressures  to  fiare  up  again  and  If  that 
happens  the  recession  and  imemploy- 
ment  will  be  right  back  at  oiu*  doorstep. 
Of  course,  nobody  wants  recession  or  ex- 
cessive unemployment,  but  the  question 
Is:  How  do  you  combat  these  problems 
In  a  free  enterprise  system?  Well,  you  do 
not  do  it  by  draining  the  llfeblood  from 
the  system  and  attempting  to  transfer  its 
fimction  to  Government. 

What  the  American  people  need  is  a 
durable  recovery,  not  a  temporary,  debt- 
financed  welfare-t3T)e  existence,  to  be 
followed  by  a  smashing  recession  when- 
ever Government  money  is  withdrawn. 
We  can  make  the  recovery  durable  by  not 
repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
kind  of  mistakes  that  so  drastically  af- 
fected the  economy  that  we  suffered  high 
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unemployment  and  high  inflation  simul- 
taneously. 

How  did  this  come  about?  During  the 
1960's  and  the  1970's  there  was  a  sharp 
upsurge  in  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  and  this  was  accompanied  by 
restraint  on  the  supply  side.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  at  all  that  the  Government 
played  a  major  role  in  increasing  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  just  re- 
call that  Federal  transfer  aid  programs 
to  individuals  ballooned  during  these 
years.  Federal  outlays  for  transfer  pay- 
ments shot  up  by  680  percent  over  the 
15-year  period  from  fiscal  year  1961  to 
1976.  In  dollars,  the  amount  rose  from 
$26.4  billion  in  1961  to  $179.5  bilUon  in 
1976. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Government 
was  boosting  the  federally  financed  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  almost 
seven-fold,  we  were  cutting  down  the 
capacity  of  the  private  sector  to  supply 
this  demand.  Since  fiscal  year  1961  we 
have  posted  a  string  of  deficits  that  are 
simply  unprecedented  in  peacetime.  In 
the  last  decade  alone  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  borrow  over 
a  third  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  private 
money  markets.  This  money  might 
otherwise  have  been  ased  to  build  new 
plants  and  to  create  new  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  You  simply  carmot  keep 
piling  on  new  demands  and  cutting  back 
supply  without  something  giving.  And 
something  has  given — it  has  been  our 
economy. 

The  result  has  been  inflation.  Interest 
rates  go  up  and  home  building  and  busi- 
ness expansion  decrease.  Consumer  and 
business  confldence  are  undermined. 
Consiuners  purchase  less.  Business  fears 
getting  stuck  with  too  much  Inventory 
and  began  to  lay  off  workers.  And  if  any- 
one does  not  know,  this  Is  how  inflation 
causes  unemployment  and  recession. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  the 
Federal  spending  totals  contained  in  this 
resolution  are  excessive  Is  because  of  the 
drag  its  Increased  deficit  will  have  on 
job-creating  investments.  By  that  I  mean 
solid,  permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, not  temporary,  dreamed-up-ln- 
Washlngton  jobs  that  are  financed  by 
taking  taxes  and  purchasing  power  away 
from  taxpayers.  There  have  been  at- 
tempts to  downplay  the  significance  of 
Federal  borrowing  on  private  Investment, 
stating  that  crowding  out  was  not  serious 
in  1975  and  therefore  is  no  problem.  Just 
to  set  the  record  straight,  according  to 
reliable  sources  crowding  out  did  occur 
In  1975,  primarily  in  such  areas  as  the 
residential  construction  industry,  small 
business,  basinesses  with  lower  credit  rat- 
ings, et  cetera. 

But  the  real  danger  in  this  regard  lies 
In  the  time  frame  ahead  of  us.  As  the 
recovery  continues  this  year  and  beyond 
private  loan  demand  will  pick  up  strong- 
ly, and  that  is  when  the  crunch  will  come. 
Crowding  out  will  be  inevitable  if  the 
Government  continues  to  claim  huge  por- 
tions of  the  Nation's  resources.  "That 
could  severely  hurt  significant  areas  of 
the  economy  and  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  recovery.  The  time  to  take  reme- 
dial action  is  now.  and  the  action  needed 
Is  to  restrain  Federal  spending  and  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  not 
only  proposes  the  wrong  kind  of  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1977  but  attempts  to  sow  the 
seeds  for  massive  new  Federal  programs 
in  the  fields  of  employment  and  health. 

One  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  resolution  Is  the  excessive  funding  It 
proposes  for  so-called  Job  stimulus  pro- 
grams. In  one  functional  category,  for 
education,  training,  employmoit  and  so- 
cial services,  it  proposes  budget  authority 
of  $4.5  billion  over  and  above  the  budget 
for  public  service  jobs.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  another  $4.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  is  provided  in  the  allowances 
functional  category  to  be  used  for  stimu- 
lus programs  such  as  still  more  public 
service  jobs,  or  for  counter-cyclical  aid, 
public  works  jobs  or  other  Government- 
financed  programs. 

Authorizing  the  creation  of  additional 
public  service  jobs  at  this  stage  of  the 
economy's  recovery  Is  obviously  politi- 
cally motivated.  That  kind  of  Federal 
spending — which  in  some  areas  is  known 
as  patronage  at  the  local  level — would 
detract  from  private  sector  employment 
and  aggravate  Inflationary  pressures. 
What  is  more,  such  public  service  pro- 
grams do  not  create  many  new  jobs  as 
experience  has  shown  that  States  and 
localities  substitute  Federal  fimds  for 
spending  they  might  otherwise  have 
done  after  a  short  period.  Another  job- 
type  stimulus  program  added  to  the  res- 
olution is  for  public  works  projects.  This 
tsTJe  of  project  is  generally  unsulted  as 
a  job  stimulator  because  it  tends  to  Im- 
pact on  the  economy  long  after  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Counter-cyclical  aid  apparently  would 
be  a  program  to  channel  aid  to  areas  ex- 
periencing fiscal  diflftculties.  That,  It  ap- 
pears, could  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  program  to  help  bail  out  local 
areas  that  are  imwUling  themselves  to 
set  their  financial  houses  In  order. 

In  fiscal  year  1977.  budget  authority 
for  such  programs  as  proposed  In  the 
resolution  would  amount  to  $8.7  billion 
and  Federal  outlays  would  increase  by 
$5.2  billion  over  the  budget.  I  believe 
that  the  people  themselves  can  do  a  lot 
better  job  deciding  where  those  dollars 
should  go. 

But  such  programs  are  only  a  part  of 
the  objectionable  aspect  of  the  resolution 
Involving  direct  Federal  involvement  in 
the  emplosmient  picture.  It  has  a  far 
worse  picture.  It  has  a  far  worse  fea- 
ture— if  you  can  believe  that— because 
Incredibly  it  includes  startup  costs  for 
a  proposed  socialistic-type  piece  of  legis- 
lation called  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  Is  to  Incorporate  Into  our 
free  enterprise  system  the  socialist 
theory  that  Government — or  the  tax- 
payers— should  guarantee  a  job  to  all 
adults  unable  to  find  employment  In  the 
private  sector.  Besides  spelling  the  end 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  In  America 
as  we  have  known  it.  it  would  require 
massive  Federal  spending  and  Federal 
controls  which  would  effect  the  lives  of 
every  American.  Under  such  a  plan,  wage 
and  price  controls — which  nobody 
wants— would  be  inevitable  and  would 
be  followed  by  job  assignments  by  Gov- 
enmaent  in  an  attempt  to  make  It  work. 


The  resolution  also  proposes  to  pro- 
vide startup  costs  of  $50  million  for  a 
national  h^th  program.  National  health 
care  legislation  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  Congress.  There  is  no  budget  request 
for  such  ftmds.  Such  a  program  would 
cost  well  over  $100  billion  a  year,  pos- 
sibly up  to  $150  billion  or  more,  and  yet 
tile  committee  held  no  hearings  on  tliis 
matter  and  made  no  cost  determina- 
tioDs.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  a  program  or  of 
the  horrendous  Impact  such  a  health 
program  has  had  on  all  of  Great  Britain. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  impact  na- 
tional health  insurance  might  have  on 
the  quality  and  availability  of  hospital 
care  and  physicians'  services.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  al- 
ready too  heavily  involved  in  this  area 
and  is  causing  costs  to  sk3nx>cket.  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  the  Federal  share  of  all  health 
costs  amoimted  to  29  percent  and  the 
Federal  share  of  the  Naticm's  hospital 
bill  was  39  percent.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  attempting  to  push 
the  Congress  in  the  direction  of  socialized 
health  care  by  providing  money  for 
startup  costs  for  a  program  not  in  being 
and  over  which  it  has  no  Jurisdiction  or 
expertise. 

The  current  recovery  Is  taking  place 
despite,  not  because  of,  the  excessive, 
deficit  spending  of  the  Congress.  The 
consimier,  not  the  Congress,  has  been 
leading  us  out  of  the  recession  and  into 
a  period  of  recovery.  A  renewal  of  con- 
simier  confldence  has  led  to  greater  con- 
sumer spending,  more  jobs,  and  less  un- 
employment. 

A  Democrat  majority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  economy  will  stagnate  in  1977  unless 
higher  spending  levels  are  enacted.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such  spend- 
ing would  adversely  affect  our  economic 
growth  and  reignite  the  flames  of  in- 
flation. 

And.  apparently  following  the  mis- 
giiided  liberal  philosophy  that  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  can  spend  the  people's 
money  more  wisely  thaii  the  people  can 
spend  it  themselves,  the  majority  also 
rejected  the  President's  recommended 
tax  cuts.  If  they  really  want  to  give  last- 
ing stimulus  to  the  economy  and  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  permanent  jobs,  they 
would  leave  more  of  the  people's  money 
with  them  to  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

What  has  to  be  done  Is  to  pare  Gov- 
ernment spending.  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611  to  help  achieve  just  that.  It 
would  call  for  both  a  tax  cut  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  the  President  and  a 
substantial  cut  in  spending  from  that 
proposed  In  the  resolution. 

In  the  area  of  tax  reduction.  I  will 
propose  a  $10.9  billion  tax  cut  to  be 
achieved  mainly  by  lowering  individual 
income  taxes,  raising  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  $750  to  $1,000,  decreasing 
the  tax  rate,  especially  for  the  hard- 
pressed  middle  income  taxpayer,  and  in- 
creasing the  standard  deduction.  Every- 
one benefits  from  the  labors  of  the 
middle  income  worker  and  everyone  is 
hurt  when  this  worker's  drive  Is  blunted 
by  unnecessarily  high  taxes- being  levied 
against  him.  The  individual  income  tax 
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measirres  pro- 

the  adoption  of 

M    stimulate    job 

sector  by  making 

Btment  tax  credit 


cuts  proposed  woulq  provide  relief  to 
this  middle  Income  taxpayer  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  recently 
acquired  tax  reduction  of  the  lower  In- 
come taxpayer.  It  would  provide  a  family 
of  four  earning  $151000  a  year  a  tax 
reduction  of  $227  colnpared  to  the  tax 
burden  that  they  will  have  to  bear  with 
a  simple  extension  o^  the  1975  tax  cut. 

In  addition,  the 
posed  to  coincide  wll 
my  amendment  wot 
creation  In  the  prlval 
the  10  percent  invc 
permanent;  slightly  j-educing  corporate 
tax  rates ;  tax  credit  for  Interest  Income 
from  mortgages;  and  a  tax  incentive  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  new  or  the 
expansion  of  old  facilities  in  areas  ex- 
periencing unemployment  rates  in  excess 
of  7  percent  by  allow^g  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  tax  purposes. 

The  tax  cuts  proposed  with  my  amend- 
ment would  reduce  tapces  a  total  of  $10.9 
billion  below  the  lei 
achieved  if  the  Revei 
of  1975  were  simply 
the  items  mentioned  above  contribute 
the  following  amounts  to  this  total  re- 
duction: 

KroiymuAL  '  'ax  cut 
Raise  personal  exemptlo*  from  $750  to 

e  1,000  (as  a  subetltul^  for  tbe  tax 

credit  per  exemption 
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Reduce  tax  rates... 
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EUmlnatlon   of   the   earned   Income 
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sis  that  would  be 
le  Adjustment  Act 
jxtended.  Each  of 
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Reducing  corporate  tax  ^ates  from  48 

to  46  percent 

Tax  credit  for  Interest 

mortgagee  and  i 

tlon 


:  accelen  ted 


Subtotal 


and  the  op- 

credlt) — <1.0 

-7.8 


Income  from 
deprecla- 


+  0.7 
-8.4 

-2.0 

-0.5 
-2.6 


Total,  tax  cut  pac kage —10.9 

My  amendment  woild  cut  the  spend- 
ing proposed  in  the  resolution  by  $13.7 
billion  in  outlays  ard  $23.5  billion  in 
budget  authority.  Thj  combination  tax 
cut-expenditure  reduction  package  is  a 
double-barreled  stim4lus  to  the  private 
sector  to  help  build  liew  plants  and  to 
create  new  jobs  whlcl  i  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  so-called  stimulus  provided  in 
the  budget  resolution,  which  would  drive 
up  prices,  drive  up  iaterest  rates,  and 
hold  down  jobs.  My  imendment  would 
help  unleash  the  enei  gies  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  crealon  of  new,  per- 
manent productive  jol  s. 

The  budget  resolut  on  targets  spend- 
ing levels  for  seven  .1  social  program 
areas  at  levels  high  eoough  to  continue 
the  old  ways  of  doinu  business,  despite 
the  fact  that  eliminating  wasteful  fea- 
tures of  a  lot  of  these  programs  would 
help  more  of  the  really  needy  and  the 
really  poor.  This  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious shortcomings  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  recommends  lo  meaningful  re- 
forms to  correct  abuses  or  excesses  in 
existing  social  progra|as. 

Fully  $4.3  bUlion  ii>  outlays  and  $3.4 
billion  In  budget  authprlty  can  be  saved 
by  adopting  the  President's  child  nutri- 


tion and  health  block  grants,  medicare 
cost  sharing  and  cost  controls,  and  by 
channeling  more  of  the  education  funds 
Into  programs  designed  to  assist  the 
needy  students  themselves. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  children 
from  poor  families  presently  receiving  no 
benefits  whatsoever  under  the  present 
maze  of  15  child  nutrition  programs 
could  be  helped  If  the  committee  had 
accepted  the  President's  child  nutrition 
block  grant  program.  At  the  same  time, 
this  approach  would  save  $1,237  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $636  million  In 
outlays.  Likewise,  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's health  block  grant  would  correct 
the  inequitable  allocation  of  a  great 
amount  of  Federal  health  spending  and 
at  the  same  time  save  $600  million  in  out- 
lays and  $150  million  in  budget  au- 
thority. Presently,  States  which  can  af- 
ford to  meet  matching  requirements  for 
Federal  health  funds  receive  the  most 
assistance.  This  means  that  the  States 
with  higher  per  capita  Incomes  receive 
more  Federal  health  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent's block  grant  corrects  this,  yet  the 
budget  resolution  makes  no  effort  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

The  budget  resolution  falls  to  target 
a  level  of  funding  that  reflects  the  sav- 
ings In  the  President's  proposed  medicare 
cost  sharing  and  cost  controls  program 
which  at  the  same  time  would  deal  with 
the  haunting  fear  of  the  aged  and  the 
disabled-^catastrophic  medical  costs.  It 
reJeptK''this  opportunity  to  focus  medi- 
care^i^ds^wlSerrthey  are  most  needed — 
assisting^he  aged  and  disabled  with  the 
huge  medical  bills  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Likewise,  the  budget  resolution  targets 
enough  money  to  continue  business  as 
usual  for  higher  education  funding  de- 
spite the  alternative  presented  by  the 
President's  budget  of  focusing  aid  on  the 
needy  students. 

Although  the  budget  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  idea  of  basic  education  oppor- 
tunity grants,  which  guarantees  greater 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  neediest  college 
students,  it  also  calls  for  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  now  outmoded  programs  of 
institutional  assistance.  In  the  same  vein 
the  budget  resolution  rejects  the  Presi- 
dent's education  block  grant  imder  which 
three-fourths  of  Federal  education  funds 
received  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped children.  Instead,  the  resolution 
opts  for  the  old  way  of  Federal  spending 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
even  though  this  helps  fewer  truly  needy 
children. 

Another  $1.1  billion  in  outlays  and  $1 
billion  in  budget  authority  could  be  saved 
by  tightening  the  food  stamp  program 
to  focus  on  households  with  net  monthly 
incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 

Besides  rejecting  these  opportimities 
to  do  more  good  with  less  money,  the 
budget  resolution  insists  on  continuing 
several  other  programs  which  are  either 
not  justified  or  are  downright  coimter- 
productive.  By  "biting  the  bullet"  on  the 
B  part  of  the  impact  aid  program,  child 
day  care,  older  Americans  program,  mass 
transit,  and  reducing  the  base  for  HEW 
controllable  programs  $1.1  billion  in  out- 
lays and  $1.4  billion  In  budget  authority 


could  be  saved.  The  B  part  of  the  impact 
aid  program  provides  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts for  children  of  Federal  employees 
whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on  pri- 
vate not  public  property  on  which  school 
taxes  are  already  being  paid.  This  cate- 
gory of  impact  aid  Is  imjustlfied,  unfair, 
and  should  be  ended.  This  would  save 
$0,285  billion  in  budget  authority  and  In 
outlays. 

If  the  President's  social  services  block 
grant  Is  adopted,  the  Federal  interagency 
day  care  requirements  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  a  new  study  of  day  care 
standards  will  be  undertaken.  This  would 
save  $0.24  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.2  billion  in  outlays  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  enforcing  State  com- 
pliance with  such  Federal  interagency 
day  care  requirements  as  a  ratio  of  one 
staff  member  per  child  under  6  weeks  of 
age,  and  a  minimum  of  one  staff  member 
per  four  children  aged  6  weeks  to  3  years. 
The  advocates  of  such  Federal  require- 
ments seem  to  think  they  know  better 
what  the  child  needs  than  do  the  child's 
parents,  relatives,  or  neighbors. 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  reason  to  tar- 
get $0,107  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0,057  billion  in  outlays  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  older  Americans  pro- 
grams to  duplicate  services  already  avail- 
able imder  alternative  programs,  such 
as  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  budget  resolution's  outlays  for 
mass  transit  enables  metropolitan  areas 
to  sink  100  percent  of  formula  allocated 
mass  transit  funds  Into  operating  ex- 
penses without  making  any  capital  Im- 
provements. Cutting  these  outlays  by 
$0,245  billion  reflects  the  lower  funding 
levels  that  would  obtain  If  metropolitan 
areas  spent  50  percent  of  these  funds  on 
capital  improvements.  Unless  such  a 
Umlt  is  imposed,  high  cost  transit  op- 
erations and  archaic  fare  structtires  will 
simply  be  perpetuated. 

Among  the  HEW  controllable  health 
programs  that  the  budget  resolution  tar- 
gets an  additional  $0,265  billion  in  out- 
lays and  $0,696  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  are  biomedical  research  and 
medical  manpower  and  training.  Al- 
though spending  for  biomedical  research 
has  practically  doubled  In  the  last  5 
years  the  results  have  not.  More  dollars 
for  manpower  and  training  In  these  areas 
will  simply  add  to  the  kinds  of  specialists 
who  are  presently  In  oversupply. 

The  biggest  area  where  savings  can  be 
realized  Is  In  the  budget  resolution's  Ul- 
advlsed  economic  stimulus  programs.  I 
have  already  discussed  the  excess  fimd- 
ing  the  resolution  contains  for  public 
service  employment,  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  coimtercyclical  aid.  There  are 
several  other  spending  Increases  con- 
tained In  the  resolution  for  their  stimu- 
lative effects.  In  all  $7.2  billion  in  outlays 
and  $17.35  in  budget  authority  are 
targeted. 

The  additional  water  resources  and 
power  program  funds  Included  In  the 
budget  resolution  would  finance  lower 
priority  work  than  already  funded  and 
new  starts  that  would  have  little  impact 
on  employment  before  1978.  The  EPA 
construction  funds  targeted  over  the 
President's  figures  would  not  go  for  ex- 
isting awards  or  sewerage  construction 
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already  underway  In  any  State.  There- 
fore, the  Impact  of  these  funds  would  be 
too  far  into  the  future  to  have  any  so- 
called  stimulative  effect  on  the  economy. 

The  $5  biUlon  mortgage  stimulus  Is 
$5  billion  more  than  what  Is  presently 
available  tmder  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1975.  These  moneys  are  primarily 
for  the  purchase  of  multifamily  hous- 
ing mortgages.  So  far  HUD  has  utilized 
only  $2.3  billion  out  of  the  first  $5  billion 
of  mortgage  purchase  authority.  Since 
there  Is  likely  to  be  greater  demand  for 
multifamily  housing  as  opposed  to 
single-family,  and  since  single-family 
housing  starts  are  up.  It  seems  a  little 
premature  to  pile  on  yet  another  $5 
billion. 

Improved  economic  conditions  dictate 
reaching  for  the  savings  that  go  with 
direct  placement  rather  than  provision 
of  training  services  under  the  work  in- 
centive program— WIN.  With  the  econ- 
omy rebounding  steadily,  the  additional 
funding  In  the  budget  resolution  isn't 
required  for  the  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram— JOP.  And  the  same  goes  for  the 
summer  youth  program  where  fewer 
jobs  will  be  required  In  the  summer  of 
1977. 

My  amendment  eliminates  the  $0,237 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.1 
billion  in  outlays  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion targets  for  uranium  enrichment  ex- 
pansion. The  reason  Is  simple:  the 
standby  contingent  liability  for  the 
Government  when  these  plants  are 
built  should  be  carried  off  budget,  not 
on  budget.  Much  of  the  $0.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.25  billion  In 
outlays  that  the  budget  resolution  adds 
for  new  and  ongoing  natural  resources 
programs  is  bound  to  go  for  minimally 
effective  activity  and  should  be  cut.  My 
amendment  would  provide  $1.2  billion 
for  the  cost-of-living  increases  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans. With  such  reforms  as  eliminating 
the  opportimity  to  claim  double  benefits 
from  the  Government  for  funeral  ex- 
penses and  by  requiring  private  Insur- 
ance carriers  to  reimburse  the  VA  for 
health  care  furnished  to  veterans  with 
non-service-connected  disabiUties,  $0.9 
bilhon  in  budget  authority  and  in  out- 
lays could  be  saved  In  this  fimction.  This 
makes  a  net  addition  of  $0.3  billion  to 
the  veterans  function. 

I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Over  the  years,  these  excesses  have  played 
a  major  role  In  driving  up  prices,  driving  up 
Interest  rates,  and  holding  down  Jobs.  We  do 
not  have  to  look  far  for  our  imderlylng  prob- 
lems. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  I  think  most 
Americans  are  beginning  to  look  at  the 
labels  on  these  problems.  They  are  find- 
ing that  most  of  them  read,  "Made  in 
Washington."  Let  me  say  that  the  spend- 
ing excesses  of  a  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress have  been  detrimental  to  this 
country's  economic  well-being  and  must 
be  ended.  Congress  for  too  long  has  been 
contributing  substantially  to  our  coun- 
try's economic  woes.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  move  toward  a  solution  to 
these  economic  woes  it  helped  create. 
The  adoption  of  my  substitute  will  be 
a  necessary  first  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611.  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  resolution  is  a 
fiscally  sound  and  economically  appro- 
priate response  to  the  Nation's  needs  In 
continuing  to  recover  from  the  recession. 
Clearly,  it  provides  a  more  responsible 
and  effective  fiscal  poUcy  for  fiscal  year 
1977  than  the  President's  more  cautious 
budget  proposals. 

The  President's  budget  proposal  cou- 
ples massive  spending  cuts  with  a  rela- 
tively small  net  reduction  in  taxes.  With 
the  economy  beginning  to  move  in  the 
right  direction,  tiie  President  has 
launched  a  frontal  assault  on  Federal 
spending.  His  recommended  spending 
levels  of  $394  billion  in  outlays  repre- 
sents a  sharp  reduction  from  the  levels 
which  the  Congressional  Budget  Oflace 
projects  as  necessary  to  fund  existing 
programs  at  a  "ciurent  policy"  level. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  $18  billion  tax 
cut  of  last  December,  as  well  as  an  addi- 
tional tax  cut  of  some  $10  blUion.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  the  additional  tax  cut 
Is  almost  entirely  offset  by  a  proposed 
$8  billion  Increase  in  social  security  and 
unemployment  compensation  pajnx)!! 
taxes. 

Taken  together,  the  President's  tax 
and  spending  proposals  would  result  In 
a  substantial  drag  on  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  At  a  time  when 
continued  stimulus  Is  needed  to  sustain 
the  economy's  recovery  through  1977, 
the  President  has  proposed  an  economic 
policy  that  is,  at  best,  a  risky  one.  Com- 
menting on  the  President's  economic 
proposals  in  hearings  before  the  Budget 
Committee,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Arthur 
Okun  said : 

I  consider  this  strategy  an  Imprudent 
gamble  with  the  vitality  of  the  recovery.  .  .  . 
The  proposed  budgetary  strategy  bears  an 
uncomfortable  resemblance  to  two  previous 
episodes  in  1959-60  and  1973-74,  which  were 
followed  by  recessions.  If,  In  fact,  that  stra- 
tegy Is  adopted,  I  would  regard  an  occurrence 
of  recession  as  a  significant  posslbUlty  and  a 
shortfall  of  growth  below  the  Administra- 
tion's modest  targets  for  calendar  year  1977 
and  1978  as  a  probability. 

Econometric  projections  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  policy  proposals  confirm  Mr. 
Okim's  appraisal.  F*urthermore,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee's  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Projections,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
administration's  forecast  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals. Before  we  in  Congress  can  make 
hard  decisions  about  national  priorities 
and  economic  policy,  we  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  and  validity  of 
the  economic  data  supplied  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  administration's  overly 
optimistic  assessment  of  the  economic 
impact  of  its  budget  proposals  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  Its 
accuracy  and  impartiality. 

For  example,  while  the  President 
projects  a  real  growth  rate  of  5.7  percent 
in  fiscal  1977,  a  number  of  respected  inde- 
pendent economic  forecasters  project 
much  more  modest  growth  rates  for  the 


President's  budget.  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
Chase  Econometrics  Associates,  and 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates all  project  growth  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  ranging  from  3.8  to  4J 
percent.  Similarly,  independent  econo- 
metric analyses  project  higher  rates  of 
unemployment  for  the  President's  budget 
than  does  the  administration  forecast. 
The  administration  predicts  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  6.9  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  while  the  independent 
forecasters  indicate  that  rates  of  unem- 
ployment as  high  as  7.4  percent  are  more 
realistic.  And  finally,  while  the  admin- 
istration projects  a  fiscal  year  1977  Infla- 
tion rate  of  6  ];>ercent.  Chase  Econometric 
Associates  estimates  an  Inflation  rate  for 
the  President's  budget  of  7.4  percent  and 
Wharton  Econometric  Associates  predicts 
a  6.3  percent  rate.  Only  Data  Resources 
comes  In  with  an  inflation  fiigiu'e  under 
the  administration  figure. 

Thus,  It  appears  clear  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  would  result  In 
continued  high  levels  of  unemplos^nent 
and  sluggish  growth  rates.  And  they  offer 
little  or  no  advantage  over  a  more  stimu- 
lative budget  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  better  than 
that.  Prudent  fiscal  poUcy  demands,  and 
the  first  budget  resolution  provides,  suf- 
ficient economic  stimulus  to  sustain  the 
economic  recovery  without  reldndllng  in- 
flation. The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations would  provide  a  more  appro- 
priate fiscal  policy  for  the  second  year  of 
recovery  from  recession  than  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  The  committee's  fiscal 
poUcy  is  designed  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  a  real  GNP  growth  rate 
of  5.6  percent  in  fiscal  1977;  an  unem- 
ployment rate  at  the  end  of  1977  of  ap- 
proximately 6  percent;  and  an  Inflation 
rate  averaging  5.5  percent  in  1977. 

It  should  be  noted  that  real  growth  in 
the  economy  can  exceed  the  5.6  percent 
rate  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pur- 
sues a  more  expansive  monetary  policy 
than  it  has  In  the  past.  During  a  period 
of  high  imemployment  and  low  levels  of 
plant  utilization,  it  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate mistake,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
Board  to  further  restrain  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply. 

The  Budget  Committee's  fiscal  policy 
recommendations  assume  enactment  of  a 
number  of  tax  and  spending  measures. 
The  resolution  assiunes  that  the  Con- 
gress will  extend  through  September  30, 
1977,  the  $17.3  billion  m  tax  reductions 
provided  in  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1975.  However,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation provides  for  rejection  of  the 
President's  proposal  for  an  additional  $11 
billion  in  individual  and  corporate  taxes 
and  increases  in  the  socisd  security  pay- 
roll tax  rates.  It  assumes  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  0.2  percent  in  the  un- 
employment tax  rate  and  that  Congress 
will  modify  existing  tax  expenditures  to 
realize  an  additional  $2  bilhon  In  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1977. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  carefully  targeted  eco- 
nomic stimulus  that  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  1.1  million  new  jobs  in  fiscal 
1977  over  and  above  the  jobs  which  would 
be  generated  by  the  President's  budget 
proposals.  New  jobs  will  be  created  both 
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directly  and  indirect  y.  Increased  fund- 
ing for  public  servi;es,  summer  youth 


Jobs,  Older  American 
hensive  employment 
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programs,  compre- 
and  training  pro- 


grams, and  job  opp<  trtunities  programs 
will  generate  jobs  cnrectly.  Support  of 
EPA  construction,  wfeter  resources  pro- 
grams, and  highwajl  construction,  and 
extension  of  the  £me  rgency  Housing  Act 
will  aiso  result  in  tie  creation  of  new 
jobs  indirectly.  The  ( ommittee  estimates 
that  the  average  cosi  per  job  will  be  ap- 
proximately $10,000. 

The  added  econom:  c  stimulus  provided 
by  these  job  program  \a  will  result  in  in- 
creased tax  revenuesj  reduced  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  benefits,  and  higher 
rates  of  productivity.  Consequently,  the 
fiscal  goals  assumed  ii  i  the  budget  resolu- 
tion can  be  accomplii  hed  without  a  defi- 
cit subdtantiaUy  higl  ler  than  the  Presi- 
dent's— with  not  evei  i  an  issue  at  present 
as  to  Treasury  borro\  ring  "crowding  out" 
private  borrowers. 

Enactment  of  meaj  ures  assumed  in  the 
resolution  would  result  in  an  estimated 
deficit  of  $50.6  billio<i,  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately $23.5  billion  from  this  year's 
deficit.  This  reduction  can  be  accom- 
plished through  extej  isive  reform  in  cvu:- 
rent  programs,  prud<  nt  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, and  Inci  eased  tax  revenues 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  tax  expendi- 
tures. It  should  be  ^phasized  tliat  the 
deficit  in  the  first  buc  get  resolution  takes 
into  account  the  fina  ncial  activities  of  a 
number  of  o&-bud£et  agencies,  which 
are  excluded  by  law  :  rom  the  budget  but 
which  are  expected  to  borrow  arovmd  $11 
bUUon  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ths  budget  resolution 
is  the  result  of  weeks  of  hearings  and  re- 
ports by  the  Joint  E(  ;onomic  Committee, 
the  Congressional  Bi  dget  Office,  and  ev- 
ery House  committee  with  authority  over 
spending  and  taxa  ion.  The  economic 
and  policy  issues  wsre  debated  exten- 
sively in  committee,  as  they  should  be 
here  on  the  floor.  Ihe  result  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  sound,  responsible,  economic 
plan,  which  will  enable  this  country  to 
continue  and  acceler  ate  its  econoftj4c-*«- 
covery  from  the  most  devastating  reces- 
sion in  40  years.  It  reduces  the  deficit  by 
one-third,  while  providing  over  a  million 
new  jobs.  I  strongly  irge  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  as  repoi  ted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson). 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairms  n.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  3f  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  other  memben  of  the  committee 
and  staff  of  the  Bu(  get  Committee,  for 
completing  a  most  c  ifRcult  task  and  for 
working  so  tireless  y  to  complete  the 


resolution  which  is 
In  1974, 1  voted  foi 


)efore  us  today, 
the  Budget  Control 


ments  on  national 
at  that  time,  as  I  do 


and  Impoimdment  A  ;t  because  I  felt  that 
the  Congress  shou  d  exercise  greater 
control  over  the  buc  get  and  develop  the 
capability  of  makini ;  independent  judg- 


jrlorlties.  I  realized 
low,  that  this  would 


be  a  most  dtCBcult  atid  complicated  task. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  now,  during 

this  first  year  of  li  iplementation,  pre- 


sented to  us  a  target  resolution  that  con- 
tains spending  guidelines  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  I  have  examined  the  report  ac- 
companying this  resolution  very  care- 
fully and  am  impressed  by  its  contents 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  more 
acceptable  alternative  to  the  Nation  than 
the  restrictive  and  reactionary  budget 
of  the  President.  The  targets  for  na- 
tional defense,  in  particular,  and  for 
himian  services  in  general,  seem  appro- 
priate and  reasonable  to  me.  Therefore, 
I  can  support  this  resolution. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  re- 
sponsibilities if  I  did  not  point  out  several 
reservations  I  have  about  this  process  as 
it  has  worked  in  the  past.  Both  last  year 
and  this  year,  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees,  and  I 
am  sure  they  did  not  do  this  for  any  ul- 
terior motive,  extended  their  role  beyond 
the  authority  and  that  I  believe  they 
have.  I  am  particularly  concerned  when 
the  Budget  Committee  takes  a  position 
through  its  chairman,  on  authorizing 
legislation,  even  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  target  resolution.  After  all,  it  is 
the  Congress  that  determines  the  tar- 
gets, not  the  Budget  Committee  or  its 
chairman.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  decides  whether  it  should  stay 
within  those  guidelines,  and  not  the 
Budget  Committee  or  its  chairman. 

Beyond  that,  when  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee begins  to  take  positions  with  re- 
spect to  authorizing  legislation,  it  really 
is  involving  itself  in  line  item  budgeting. 
This  was  neither  intended  by  the  act, 
nor  is  it  acceptable  to  the  Members  of 
the  authorizing  committees.  I  intend 
later  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Act  that  will  prohibit  the  Bud- 
get Committee  from  infringing  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  regular  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  reservations,  I 
again  commend  the  Budget  Committee 
for  forcefully  and  courageously  attempt- 
ing to  provide  the  Congress  with  a  higher 
degj-ee  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  in- 
tegrity. And  I  would  caution  my  col- 
leagues who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
resolution  because  of  their  disagi-eement 
with  priorities,  that  rejection  of  this  res- 
olution will  not  guarantee  changes  more 
favorable  to  their  beliefs— but  might 
possibly  force  a  new  resolution  from  the 
committee  that  will  be  even  more  dis- 
agreeable to  them  than  what  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  This  is  a  good  resolution 
and  should  have  our  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SCHNEEBELl). 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  a  notable  achievement, 
arrived  at  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  under- 
standing. However,  many  of  us  on  the 
committee  feel  that  the  final  figiu-e  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1977  of  $413.6  billion  is  too 
high. 

The  budget  process  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Control  Act  of  1974 
must  be  strongly  supported.  This  budget 
process  must  work — we  cannot  allow  It 
to  fail.  To  fail  is  to  admit  to  our  con- 
stituents that  we  cannot  control  our 


wild  Federal  spending  which  has  been 
especially  rampant  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

The  budget  process  is  working  already 
even  though  many  of  us  disapprove  of 
the  spending  and  deficit  levels  recom- 
mended by  our  Budget  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  10.  Almost  any  final  outlay 
figures  would  be  much  higher  if  we  had 
no  budget  process.  To  Illustrate  this,  I 
would  note  that  if  you  totaled  up  all  the 
House  committees'  recommendations  for 
spending  that  were  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  March  15,  they 
would  total  $442  billion:  the  Budget 
Committee  in  exercising  some  restraint 
reduced  this  to  close  to  $414  billion,  a 
savings  of  $28  billion.  Also  several  re- 
quests for  waivers  from  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1976  were  disap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees,  indicating  further  fiscal 
discipline. 

Though  we  are  determined  to  make 
the  congressional  budget  process  work, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  accept 
the  spending  levels  as  now  recommended 
to  us  for  adoption  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Together  with  other  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  excessive  outlays,  total- 
ing $413.6  billion  and  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  $50.6  billion,  which  the  com- 
mittee proposes.  The  President's  recom- 
mended outlay,  $395.8  billion,  and 
deficit.  $44.6  billion,  levels  are  also  too 
high,  but  are  certainly  much  more  rea- 
sonable since  they  reflect  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  reduced  spending  and  are  $10 
billion  more  in  tax  cuts  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  are  the  tax  cuts  in  the 
committee  resolution. 

There  are  several  glaring  areas  of 
extravagance  which  we  cannot  condone 
in  the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
spending  levels.  To  name  but  a  few,  I 
would  mention  the  $5.8  billion  allotted 
for  food  stamps,  which  is  $1.1  billion 
above  the  amoimt  recotmnended  by 
President  Ford;  the  4.2  billion  for  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  which 
is  1.3  billion  over  the  President's  budget; 
and  the  $6.7  billion  for  public  service 
jobs  programs,  which  Is  a  whopping  $5.2 
billion  above  the  President's  request. 

I  find  this  last  item  particulsriy 
troublesome.  The  expansive  public  serv- 
ice jobs  programs  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Conunittee  cannot  be  justified, 
given  the  current  economic  outlook.  It  is 
clear  that  the  economy  is  on  a  steady 
recovery  course  with  output  rising  and 
unemployment  falling.  The  latest  figures 
released  indicate  that  the  real  GNP 
growth  rate — discounted  for  Inflation— 
for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1976  is  7.5  percent, 
contrasted  to  a  decline  in  real  GNP  for 
1975  of  2  percent;  In  less  than  a  year  the 
imemployment  rate  has  dropped  nearly 
1.5  percent — from  8.9  percent  In  May 
1975  to  7.5  percent  last  month — and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  reached  a 
record  high  of  86.7  million  people  In 
March.  While  the  recovery  continues, 
there  is  a  need  for  expanded  output  and 
more  new  jobs.  These  jobs  should  be  per- 
manent, meaningfxfl  jobs,  not  make^ilft, 
temporary  ones  such  as  those  created 
by  public  service  jobs  programs.  Too  often 
public  service  Jobs  programs  are  used 
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only  for  patronage  and  partisan  political 
purposes  by  State  and  local  governments. 
The  recent  addition  by  the  committee 
majority  by  a  13-to-12  vote  of  $2.2  billion 
would  reduce  the  unemployment  figiu-e 
from  7.5  to  only  7.3  percent— over  $1  bil- 
lion for  each  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  unemployment.  An  expensive  cost  for 
questionable  job  productivity.  Also  we 
are  advised  that  between  25  percent  and 
75  percent  of  all  the  jobs  created  would 
be  the  rehiring  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment employees  who  were  eliminated  in 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  limited 
budgets. 

Public  service  jobs  not  only  do  not  m- 
crease  employment  in  a  real  sense,  but 
they  actually  result  in  less  job  creation 
in  the  private  sector.  Additionally,  these 
programs  add  to  inflation,  as  the  value 
of  the  public  Job  worker's  product,  if  it 
can  be  called  that,  is  so  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  putting  him  to  work.  With 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  believe  that  deepened  tax 
cuts  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount 
of  reductions  in  Government  outlays, 
rather  than  more  and  more  Government 
spending,  is  the  appropriate  way  to  cre- 
ate lasting  jobs  and  to  assure  that  the 
economic  recovery  continues  in  an  or- 
derly manner. 

In  a  related  area,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  $50  million  for 
startup  costs  for  the  "full  employment" 
program  contained  in  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  full  employment,  whidi  is  de- 
fined as  an  unemployment  rate  not  In 
excess  of  3  percent  for  adults.  To  achieve 
this  unrealistically  low  rate  more  mas- 
sive Federal  spending  would  be  required. 
I  might  state  at  this  point  that  the  3- 
percent  unemployment  figure  has  not 
been  reached  in  any  year  since  1929, 
except  during  the  war  years.  If  we  apply 
this  figure  of  $1  billion  cost  for  every 
one-tenth  of  1-percent  Improvement  in 
the  vmemplo3mient  rate  to  reduce  It  from 
7.5  percent  down  to  3  percent  or  4^ 
points  in  reduction  would  result  In  a 
cost  of  about  $35  billion  to  $40  billion 
for  each  year  in  our  deficit. 

Our  economists  advise  us  that  a  mini- 
mum of  $35  billion  in  additional  Federal 
spending  would  be  required.  This  new 
commitment  to  spending  would  lead  to 
greater  Federal  deficits  which  would 
have  to  be  financed  by  borrowing;  this 
means  more  Government  invasion  of  the 
financing  markets  with  the  result  that 
private  business  firms  wishing  to  ex- 
pand their  plant,  production,  and  hence 
their  job  force  could  not  do  so  at  reason- 
able values.  In  place  of  private  sector 
expansion,  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill 
would  substitute  new  public  employment 
programs,  creating  jobs  that  cannot  be 
lasting  because  they  are  not  needed. 

When  we  decide  how  much  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  spend  we  are 
also  deciding  how  much  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  be  intruding  into  the 
national  economy  and  into  our  private 
lives;  excessive  spending  will  mean  ex- 
cessive intrusion.  It  is  for  this  reasqp 
that  I  cannot  support  the  extravagant 
amounts  of  spending  recommended  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  resolution. 

I  hope  that  this   original  spending 
resolution  of  $413.6  billion  Is  defeated 


and  returned  to  the  Budget  Committee 
where  It  should  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
more  closely  alined  with  the  President's 
recommendation  of  less  than  $400  billion. 
It  will  then  be  referred  to  us  vrtth  a  total 
ouUays  flgure  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  can  approve.  ' 

I  would  like  to  say.  In  summary,  that 
as  a  result  of  being  home  the  past  10 
days  during  the  Easter  recess,  I  think 
most  of  us  got  the  message  from  the 
public  that  our  spending  Is  much  too 
great;  our  deflclts  are  much  too  great, 
such  as  $43  billion  in  fiscal  1975  and  $76 
billion  this  fiscal  year.  The  least  of  any 
of  the  programs  recommended  to  us  to- 
day, at  least  $45  billion  additionally,  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  public  does  not  want 
such  large  deflclts  and  the  public  will  not 
stand  for  it.  They  are  telling  us  this  truth 
in  no  imcertaln  terms. 

I  recommend  that  we  vote  down  the 
budget  resolution  as  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from      Connecticut      (Mr. 

GlAIMO)  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  budget  resolution  pending  before  us 
today.  This  has  been  a  difficult  year.  We 
have  had  pressures  frwn  all  sides.  There 
are  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  deficit 
down,  and  I  covmt  myself  among  them. 
There  are  those  who  think  we  should  go 
all  out  to  solve  the  nagging  problem  of 
71/2  percent  unemployment.  I.  too,  sup- 
port a  policy  that  will  get  us  back  to  f  vill 
employment.  However,  we  cannot  accom- 
plish everything  in  any  one  target  reso- 
lution. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  Is  In  bal- 
ance. It  cixitains  sufficient  stimulus  to 
promote  additional  employment  and  to 
keep  the  momentmn  behind  the  current 
recovery.  I  also  believe  that  we  have  exer- 
cised the  necessary  fiscal  restraint  to  keep 
frc«n  rekindling  the  flames  of  inflation. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  maintain 
the  highest  possible  level  of  human  serv- 
ices within  the  economic  means  available 
toils. 

Of  particular  Importance  In  this  reso- 
lution, I  believe,  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  our  long-term  budgetary  decisions. 
Our  report  quite  properly  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  legislative  reforms 
in  the  areas  of  wdfare,  retirement  pay, 
and  health  services.  Unless  we  ccwne  to 
grips  with  these  problems  now.  we  are 
going  to  face  a  very  uncertain  budgetary 
future  in  which  built-in  expenditures 
may  well  be  far  beyond  our  means,  there- 
by destroying  any  capacity  for  fimding 
new  initiatives  or  meeting  national  emer- 
gencies. 

Because  of  the  Inherent  dangers  in  un- 
controllable expenditures,  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  this  resolution 
which  would  reduce  the  targets  set  for 
defense  funding.  My  amendment  calls 
for  a  $2  billion  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thority and  a  $300  million  reduction  in 
expenditin^  in  factional  category  050. 1 
will  offer  this  amendment  because  I  feel 
that  now  is  the  time  to  set  a  prudent 
rate  of  growth  for  the  defense  budget, 
and  to  signal  the  Defense  Department  to 
weed  out  mstrginal  and  overfimded  pro- 
grams that  could  escalate  costs  In  future 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 


resolution  and  my  amendment  to  It,  and 
show  that  Congress  can  make  the  hard 
decisions  necessary  to  target  in  on  jev- 
enues  and  expenditures  in  omfinftity 
with  economic  circumstances. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pre- 
liminarily I  want  to  commoid  again  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  pioneering  a  new.  innova- 
tive effort  In  the  Congress.  I  think,  by 
and  large,  we  are  better  than  we  know 
In  that  we  are  developing  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  some  kind  of  a 
broad  perspective  of  how  much  money 
we  have  got  and  how  much  money  we 
are  spending  smd  what  droits  mean  and 
what  service  on  that  debt  means. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  do  not  have  a 
crowded  House  here.  This  perhaps  indi- 
cates that  even  yet  we  have  not  come  of 
age,  because  I  think  that  really  this  Is 
where  It  Is  at.  Perhaps  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers are  misled  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
talked  about  10  hours  of  general  debate — 
which  obviously  is  not  going  to  take 
place — and  tl>ey  are  scared  off  by  talking 
either  in  gei>feralities  or  specifics. 

The  new  budget  process,  successfully 
launched  last  year,  has  produced  results 
that  have  moved  us  along  the  road  to 
recovery.  To  maintain  that  recovery  In 
fiscal  year  1977,  I  support  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  resolution.  TO  go 
back  to  a  $400  billion  level,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  my  colleague  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  I  think  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  recovery,  although  that  perspective 
will  probably  never  be  proven. 

The  deliberations  of  this  committee  in 
the  past  few  months  Indicate  to  me  a 
genuine  concern  for  making  this  budget 
process  work  In  favor  of  the  American 
people — ^not  against  them. 

Having  participated  In  the  budget 
process,  I  know,  first  hand,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  deal  with  the  central  economic 
problems  of  this  Nation.  Our  task  has 
been  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  sound 
budgetary  policies  and  to  offer  spending 
targets  in  direct  relation  to  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. This  resolution  provides  the  stimulus 
necessary  to  sustain  the  economic  recov- 
ery— stimulus  which  is  lacking  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Specific  proposals  contained  in  this 
resolution,  I  feel,  deserve  strong  support 
The  committee  directs  attention  to  the 
need  for  legislative  reforms  in  pay  and 
retirement,  food  stamps,  health  pro- 
grams, and  the  welfare  system.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  need  for  such  pro- 
grams and.  indeed,  has  provided  further 
funding  for  them.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  do  create  a  severe  drain  on  oui; 
economy,  a  drain  which  can  be  mini- 
mized through  more  cost  effective  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  has  ad- 
dressed the  long-term  implications  of 
current  budget  decisions  so  that  Con- 
gress can  determine  exacUy  its  future 
fiscal  commitments  and  thus  be  better 
equipped  to  make  Federal  spending  con- 
trollable in  the  coming  years. 

Furthermore,  the  recovery  in  consum- 
er spending  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
past  year  was  largely  triggered  by  tax 
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cuts  enacted  by  Cons  ress.  The  resolution 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  these 
tax  reductions. 

But  obviously  we  a  "e  not  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  economy  either  in 
the  Congress  or  in  tl  e  White  House.  We 
both  have  to  work  logether  and  hope- 
fully later  this  year  and  next  year  we 
can  develop  a  more  ^nergistic  relation- 
ship between  the  exec  utive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches. 

The  committee  is  a  cutely  aware  of  the 
economic  strangulatl  m  by  the  combined 
forces  of  inflation  and  unemployment. 
We  must  not  succuntb  to  the  pressures 
of  these  who  claim  that  economically 
stimulative  Government  spending  during 
a  period  of  high  ijnemployment  will 
necessarily  trigger  high  inflation:  Last 
year's  recovery  is  eviience  that  properly 
channelled  stimulus  noes  not  adversely 
affect  the  rate  of  inflfftlon. 

I  was  in  California 
While  we  talk  about 
we  talk  about  7^2  Pei 
can  assure  the  Mei 
record  unemploymei 
982,000  people,  and 

250,000  people  that  Are  not  covered  in 
the  recorded  numbers . 

In  fact,  the  Preside  nt's  vetoes  and  im- 
poundments clearly  ihhibited  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  proposed  economic  stimu- 
lus In  fiscal  year  1976.  If  the  administra- 
tion had  carried  throi  igh  the  stimulative 
programs  passed  by  ::ongress,  the  goal 
of  full  employment  cc  uld  be  seen  on  the 
horizon. 

At  the  root  of  inflationary  pressures 
are  economic  forces  p  ossessing  extensive 
monopoly  power.  We  need  not  establish 
Czars  to  preside  ove:'  total  systems  of 
price  or  wage  controls,  However,  I  believe, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  p  ast,  that  wage  and 
price  controls  should  pe  used  as  mecha- 
nisms for  controlling!  the  excesses  and 
pressures  of  business  r  aonopoly  power. 

Prominent  witnesse ;  who  appeared  be- 
fore this  committee  cc  ncurred  with  these 
views  on  wage  and  pr  ce  controls.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  these  mo- 
nopolistic tendencies  iind  to  support  fu- 
ture efforts  to  ccnstrsin  them. 

There  seems  to  be  treat  concern  over 
deficit  spending  polici  is.  with  very  little 
regard  given  to  why  tl  e  deficit  is  so  high. 
The  cause  is  recessior  -induced  expendi- 
tures for  programs  s  ich  as  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  ;t  is  evident  that 
high  unemployment  c  luses  the  decay  of 
an  economic  foimdat  on,  yet  the  Pres- 
ident provides  a  negligible  amount  of 
Job  stimulus  and  proDoses  drastic  cut- 
backs in  human  rei  ources  programs. 
Crowded  unemployment  offices  and  able 
bodies  lining  our  citji  streets  are  sorry 
sights  for  a  nation  \'hich  has  the  re- 
;sources  to  put  every  w  illing  American  to 
work.  It  seems  obvioui  that  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  stimulus  recommended  In 
this  resolution,  we  w  11  fail  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  yesr.  the  committee 
has  provided  for  an  a-  Iditional  1  million 
jobs  over  the  Preside  it's  budget. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  mi  ike  several  specific 
comments  concerning  tJiis  year's  defense 
budget.  Throughout  tl  e  committee's  de- 
liberations, two  impli(  it  standards  were 
used  In  determining  he  dollar  level  of 
function  targets:  Pirit,  the  amount  of 


real  dollar  growth,  if  any,  In  programs 
above  the  fiscal  year  1976  level;  and  sec- 
ond, price  escalation  in  programs  during 
this  period  in  the  form  of  compensation 
Increases    and    inflation.    Clearly    the 
groimd  rules  for  establishing  a  budget 
target  were  somewhat  dependent  upon 
the  function  under  consideration.  Spe- 
cifically, the  first  budget  resolution  tar- 
get for  defense  provides  for  a  growth 
rate  in  procuring  and  modernizing  exist- 
ing programs  far  in  excess  of  growth 
rates  in  other  essential  Federal  programs. 
In  the  areas  of  international  affairs, 
general  science,  space  and  technology, 
agriculture,  law  enforcement  and  justice, 
general  government,  and  revenue  shar- 
ing, little,  if  any  real  growth  from  fiscal 
year  1976  level  is  provided.  When  the 
costs  of  personal  services  and  benefits 
are  excluded,  the  rate  of  growth  in  edu- 
cation, training,  employment,  social  serv- 
ices, health,  and  Income  security  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  fiscal  year  1976 
level.  The  President's  budget  request  ac- 
tually reduced  the  level  of  support  from 
the  fiscal  year  1976  in  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  Defense  Department,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  our  first  resolution 
target,  enjoys  an  increase  of  21  percent 
for  purchases.  When  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion this  defense  target  provides  for  a 
real  program  growth  of  14  percent.  This 
substantial  real  growth  in  Defense  pro- 
grams occurs,  unfortunately,  in  a  year 
of   considerable   economic   uncertainty, 
with  the  unemployment  rate  at  7.5  per- 
cent. Certainly,  a  more  moderate  spend- 
ing increase  for  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment   would    not    have    degraded    our 
national  security. 

I  am  aware  that  a  recent  poll  indicates 
considerable  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  on  the  question  of  detente  and 
whether,  in  fact,  we  are  keeping  up  with 
the  Russians.  The  Pentagon  has  been 
particularly  effective  this  year  in  laying 
out  the  increased  capability  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Unfortunately,  many  times  as 
we  paint  the  Soviets  as  10  feet  tall,  we 
ignore  our  own  capabilities;  moreover, 
too  much  negative  talk  about  U.S.  power 
could  essentially  be  destabilizing.  The 
Soviets  and  the  world  may  be  mislead 
into  the  belief  that  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  eroded  and  thus  disturb  the 
psychological  portion  of  this  balance. 

This  debate  of  "how  tall  the  Russians 
are"  or  whether  there  is  a  "dollar  gap" 
could  not  only  prove  destabilizing  but  is 
f  utUe  in  substance.  How  can  equivalences 
be  measured  In  economic  and  political 
systems  as  distinct  as  ours  and  the  So- 
viets? The  quantum  differences  in  key 
technological  areas  and  manufacturing 
processes  preclude  any  but  the  most 
macrocomparisons  of  industrial  capac- 
ities. The  issue  is,  in  practice,  unresolv- 
able. 

Military  trends  and  statistics  are  Im- 
portant and  must  be  considered  in  assess- 
ing capability  and  potential  intentions. 
However,  we  must  consider  in  our  calcu- 
lations that  the  recent  Soviet  strategic 
spending  essentially  results  from  the 
lengthy  development  efforts  over  the  past 
10  years  to  produce  a  new  generation  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  similar, 
but  not  equal,  in  capability  to  our  exist- 
ing ICBM  force.  Moreover,  general  pur- 


pose land,  air,  and  naval  expenditures  are 
driven.  In  large  part,  by  the  Soviets  geo- 
political relation  with  the  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Soviet's  Intense  desire  to  bxiUd  a 
strong  defense  and  to  "show  the  flag"  In 
locations  other  than  the  Baltic  and  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

This  latter  measure  of  naval  expendi- 
tures and  capabilities,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet's  fleet,  particularly 
concerns  me.  We  may  need  600  ships,  but 
I  seriously  question  whether  we  can  ever 
obtain  that  number  by  building  huge 
ships  that  cost  $1  to  $2  billion  each. 

The  Soviet  Navy  operates  slightly  more 
than  the  United  States  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  deploys  a  force  in  tJie  I*aclfic 
Ocean,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not.  When  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  United  States 
Navies,  why  is  not  the  United  States 
deployment  in  the  Pacific  cited.  The  So- 
viets have  offered  a  mutual  withdrawal 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  have  not 
responded.  We  have  fewer  ships  than 
the  Soviet  Navy,  but  we  have  twice  the 
tonnage.  Why  do  we  not  emphasize  the 
tonnage  of  ships  the  same  as  we  em- 
phasize large  ICBM  megatonnage  and 
throwweight? 

In  conclusion,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  presented  a  reasonable  and  stimula- 
tive budget  alternative.  Although  we  have 
even  further  to  go  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles of  promoting  economic  recovery, 
I  believe  we  have  before  us.  In  this  reso- 
lution, an  opportunity  to  continue  along 
the  path  of  strong  economic  recovery. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution for  its  stimulative  strength  and 
for  its  sound  economic  base  from  which 
budgetary  decisions  can  be  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Each 
side  has  consvuned  40  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  commend  our  very 
able  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  along  with  the  other 
members,  for  their  many  hours  of  con- 
scientious work  during  the  long  hear- 
ings and  meetings  held  In  connection 
with  this  resolution.  If  this  new  budget 
procediu-e  is  successful,  much  of  the 
credit  will  be  due  to  their  leadership. 

While  I  did  not  support  the  majority 
report  on  the  resolution  because  of  the 
excessive  Federal  deflcit  recommended  In 
that  report,  I  am  convinced  that  the  new 
budget  process  has  already  resulted  In 
some  healthy  rethinking  in  regard  to 
Federal  spending.  It  makes  a  difference 
when  you  have  the  responsibility  of  not 
only  deciding  how  to  spend  Federal 
funds,  but  also  how  to  raise  the  needed 
revenues. 

I  notice  that  over  in  the  other  body, 
their  resolution,  while  also  too  large  on 
the  spending  side  in  my  view,  calls  for 
spending  at  a  $9  billion  lower  rate  than 
would  be  the  case  If  the  programs  In- 
volved were  allowed  to  expand  at  their 
historic  rates.  That  in  itself  Is  progress 
toward  fiscal  responsibility. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In 
addition  to  the  excessive  deflcit  of  nearly 
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$51  billion  called  for  in  this  resolution. 
I  object  to  the  continued  reliance  by  the 
majority  on  Federal  spending  as  a  prop 
for  our  economy. 

The  President  has  proposed  an  $11 
billion  cut  In  Individual  and  corporate 
taxes,  to  be  accompanied  by  comparable 
reductions  In  Federal  spending.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  has  rejected 
this  approach  to  economic  stimulation, 
and  has  instead  called  for  boosting  Fed- 
eral spending  $17  billion  above  the 
President's  budget. 

In  other  words,  the  majority  has  pro- 
claimed that  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  majority  In  Congress  In  par- 
ticular, knows  better  how  to  spend  our 
way  out  of  the  recession  than  American 
consumers.  I  reject  that  notion. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  already  on  our  way 
out  of  the  recession,  and  the  American 
consumers  are  leading  the  way.  By  all 
economic  indices,  consumer  spending  Is 
up  significantly,  while  business  invest- 
ment Is  still  sluggish.  The  business  in- 
vestment will  follow  if  the  consumers 
continue  spending,  and  the  President's 
tax  cut  would  be  helpful  to  that  end. 

While  I  have  signed  the  minority  views 
on  the  budget  resolution,  I  have  taken 
exception  to  those  views  as  they  address 
function  500:  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services.  My  addi- 
tional views  in  regard  to  the  education 
function  can  be  found  on  page  153  of 
the  committee  report. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  feel  it  is  very  Impor- 
tant that  this  budget  resolution  accu- 
rately reflect  a  realistic  funding  level 
for  education  for  fiscal  1977.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  education  funding  leg- 
islation in  recent  years  should  realize 
that  the  President's  proposed  reductions 
In  the  areas  of  impact  aid,  elementary 
and  secondary  and  higher  education 
progi'ams  will  be  rejected  by  Congress. 

I  support  the  goals  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Reform  Act  and  intend  to 
continue  to  work  to  attain  better  control 
of  the  Federal  budget.  However,  that  act 
did  not  terminate  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  other  standing  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Major  policy  decisions 
on  the  directions  of  specific  Federal  pro- 
grams still  fall  under  the  jui-isdiction  of 
the  regular  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees. 

For  example,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  a  block  grant  ap- 
proach for  the  funding  of  three-fourths 
of  Federal  education  functions — an  im- 
portant shift  away  from  categorical  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  major  change  in  policy, 
and  the  appropriate  specialized  commit- 
tees should  and  will  consider  all  the 
ramifications  of  such  a  change. 

The  majority  views  on  the  budget  res- 
olution reject  this  proposal,  while  the 
minority  views  appear  to  adopt  it.  The 
administration  itself,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  its  block  grant  proposal,  has 
requested  1977  funding  for  education 
based  on  the  existing  categorical  break- 
down pending  final  resolution  of  this 
question. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  views  that 
this  resolution  does  not  reflect  the  on- 
going and  accelerating  economic  recov- 
ery this  Nation  is  now  experiencing.  At 


long  last,  retail  sales  are  up  strongly;  In- 
dustrial production  is  up  strongly;  un- 
employment is  down  substantially;  and 
consumer  price  increases  are  finally 
slowing  down. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  resolution 
supports  a  continuation  of  the  recession- 
oriented,  stop-gap  public  jobs  program. 
Later.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  phaseout  of 
tonporary  public  service  employment  as- 
sistance, at  a  savings  of  $3  billion  In  fis- 
cal 1977  outlays.  It  is  time  to  move  on  to 
postrecesslon,  skill-development  job  pro- 
grams and  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  private  Industry  Jobs. 

By  reducing  the  deficit  outlined  In  this 
resolution  by  $3  billion,  as  provided  in 
my  amendment,  we  can  take  a  construc- 
tive step  toward  curbing  Inflation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  send  a  much-needed 
message  to  the  American  consumer  and 
buslnessperson  that  Congress  intends  to 
attack  inflation  as  well  as  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  member,  that  there  are 
many  good  features  in  this  resolution, 
but  that  the  totals  for  obligation,  for 
spending  and  deflcit  are  far  too  great. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  having  made  great  progress  in 
the  budget,  progress  beyond  that  which 
the  President  submitted  to  Congress, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  jobs.  There  are 
three  areas  that  I  would  like  to  address, 
but  the  most  important  by  far  Is  this  area 
of  jobs. 

Five  weeks  ago  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers), 
and  I  testified  before  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Budget  on  the  resolution  that  was 
then  being  considered.  At  that  time  we 
cited  the  adverse  economic  conditions  of 
the  past  2  years  and  the  current  very 
high  level  of  unemployment,  particularly 
among  minority  youths,  and  we  called  for 
a  specific  program  providing  many  more 
jobs  than  the  President  has  recommend- 
ed in  his  budget.  I  will  set  out  those  de- 
tails in  the  full  statement  accompany- 
ing my  remarks. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  then  proposed  was  in  fact  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  as  It  Is  now  pre- 
sented before  us,  including  the  O'Neill 
amendment  which  gives  us  an  additional 
$2y2  billion  to  be  used  for  job  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  budget  as  it  comes 
before  us  still  contemplates  that  during 
this  year  we  are  going  to  have,  as  I  re- 
call it.  an  average  6.5  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  That  official  rate  includes  only 
the  people  who  are  still  seeking  em- 
ployment. The  approximately  3  million 
people  who  have  given  up  looking  for 
work  in  the  job  market  are  not  included. 
I  think  undoubtedly  that  would  add  an- 
other 2  to  3  percent  on  top  of  the  official 
6^2  percent  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the  most 
shameful  kind  of  waste,  and  the  most 
dangerous  social  and  political  condition 
that  we  could  possibly  contemplate,  one 
which  we  simply  cannot  accept  In  a 
society  that  has  as  much  wealth  as  we 
do.  This  Is  especially  so  where  we  are 


spending  very  large  sums  on  matters 
which  I  think  are  not  of  high  priority 
or  are  even  counterproductive  such  as 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  defense 
fimds,  which  do  not  get  the  same  kind 
of  examination  as  the  rest  of  the  budg- 
et— indeed  we  have  provided  some  $2 
billion  more  than  this  administration 
asked  for  this  year.  There  is  huge  waste 
in  the  area  of  defense,  nuclear  power 
promotion,  tax  subsidies  and  in  many 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  creating  jobs  makes  good  economics' 
and  addresses  the  most  Important  na- 
tional security  problem  that  faces  this 
country. 

In  my  own  district.  In  the  community 
of  Moimt  Vernon,  it  Is  estimated  that 
70  percent  of  minority  youths  are  imem- 
ployed.  That  translates  itself  into  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  who  are  on  the 
streets,  not  able  to  participate  In  society, 
not  learning  job  skills,  with  no  way  to 
survive  except  to  get  Into  trouble.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  getting  into  trouble  in 
record  niunbers.  The  society  pays  the 
cost  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  choice  facing 
this  country  is  creating  jobs  or  paying 
for  more  police,  more  jails,  more  courts, 
and  more  court  personnel  to  lock  up  an 
ever-Increasing  proportion  of  oiir  society. 
We  also  face  more  drug  programs  and 
more  alcohol  programs  to  deal  with  the 
tragic  results  that  stem  from  the  failure 
of  our  society  to  use  its  human  resources 
constructively,  to  provide  jobs  for  these 
people  so  as  to  enable  them  to  participate 
constructively  In  our  society  and  enable 
them  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  seems  to  be 
so  tremendously  clear  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  health  of  our  country.  Prom 
that  point  of  view,  the  thing  that  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  provide  the  jobs  that 
are  needed.  I  think  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stimulate  employment 
In  the  private  sector.  To  the  extent  that 
we  cannot  do  that,  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
viding jobs  in  the  public  sector  to  guar- 
antee full  emplo3?ment. 

The  argument  is  made  against  this 
proposal  that  it  is  going  to  be  infiatlon- 
ary;  the  President  sajrs  the  cost  of  full 
emplojonent  would  create  a  huge  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imemployment  Is  the 
cause  of  the  huge  deficit  we  have  now, 
and  also  of  the  $50  billion  deficit  that  we 
contemplate  in  the  present  budget.  The 
President  says  if  we  just  cut  back  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  would  help  resolve  the 
problem.  Yet,  in  the  President's  own 
budget  it  is  stated  that  for  every  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  unemployment,  we  add 
$16  billion  to  that  deficit,  $14  billion  hi 
taxes  that  are  not  paid,  and  $2  billion 
In  unempl03rment  benefits  and  in  welfare 
for  those  who  do  not  qualify  for  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  means  that  if,  in 
fact,  we  had  full  empl03Tnent  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  would  have  a  very  substan- 
tial Federal  budget  surplus.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  at  the  root  of  our  financial  as 
weU  as  our  social  problems. 

The  way  to  get  out  of  the  economic 
dilenuna  that  we  are  in  is  to  see  to  it  that 
we  have  full  employment  rather  than 
cutting  back,  retrenching,  and  throwing 
more  people  out  of  work  and  having  to 
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pay  them  to  be  Idle  i  nd  paying  for  the 
consequences  of  not  having  them  as  part 
of  our  society. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyxrs)  and 
I  are  going  to  join  the  gentlelady  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  in  offering  an 
amendment  at  the  ajtproprlate  time  to 
try  to  add  yet  1  mllll  Dn  additional  Jobs 
to  those  already  pro\[ded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budge;,  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  day  on  which  our  society 
can  have  a  full  emplc  yment  situation.  I 
think  that  ought  to  b<  the  No.  1  priority 
in  our  country.  The  di  mger  of  not  doing 
it  is  overwhelming. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  vould  like  at  this 
point  to  Include  my  fu|[  statement  on  our 
unemployment  Ideas 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  jus 
colleague  from  Michli 
sind  I  testified  before 
Committee  on  the  resolution  then  being 
considered.  j 

At  that  time  we  cltefl  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  past  2  years,  the 
ciurent  high  level  or  unemployment, 
particularly  among  miijiorities  and  youtii. 
called  for  considerably  more  job  stimulus 
than  the  President  had  recotmnended  In 
his  budget.  We  said:    | 

Though  unemploymenlt  eased  during  the 
last  two  months,  the  official  rate  of  Joblese- 
neas  Is  stUl  7.6  per  cent.  And  this  figure  does 
not  Include  an  additional  one  million  work- 
ers who  have  given  up  lo  sklng  for  work,  and 
therefore  who  are  not  omnted,  nor  does  It 
Include  an  estimated  8.7  million  more  work- 
ers who  want  and  need  tt  work  fiill-tlme  but 
who  are  forced  to  work  )art-tlme.  The  true 
level  of  unemployment  it  the  present  time 
would  be  In  the  nelghqorhood  of  11.5  per 
cent — or  approidmately  otie  out  of  every  nine 
workers. 

The  euphoria  generate(  1  by  recent  signs  of 
economic  recovery  should  not  make  us  com- 
placent about  what  esstntlally  remains  an 
unemployment  crisis.  PI  re  recessions  mark 
the  post- World  War  Two  period,  and  each 
subsequent  recession  has  left  us  with  higher 
level  unemployment  thai .  the  last  and  a  re- 
vision downward  of  offlcla  lly  designated  "f uU 
employment",  which  onl  r  serves  to  conceal 
further  the  human  and  sx;Ial  toll.  .  .  . 

Since  1954  the  Jobless  rate  among  Black 
Americans  has  been  at  Uast  twice  the  rate 
among  White  Americans,  Only  in  two  years 
during  this  period  did  the  unemployment 
rate  among  Blacks  natloi  iwlde  drop  below  7 
per  cent.  It  has  averaged  9  per  cent  during 
the  past  decade.  Teenage  unemployment  has 
not  fallen  below  ten  per  <  ent  since  1953,  and 
It  has  averaged  more  thai  i  20  per  cent  In  the 
last  year.  Unemployment  among  Black  teen- 
agers smce  1954  has  averaged  25.5  per  cent. 
We  have  allowed  to  exist  t  human  wasteland. 

Specifically,  we  urged  the  committee 


lich  would  create 


to  develop  a  program  w 
over  1  million  additiohal  jobs  in  both 
1977  and  1978.  For  fls;al  year  1977  we 
proposed  $900  million  ii  additional  rail- 
road track  rebuilding  a  sslstance,  includ- 
ing an  additional  $20(  million  for  the 
Northeast  corridor  rail  program,  $500 

million  more  for  mass ,  .„ 

lion  more  for  the  job  ^portunltles  pro- 
gram—title X  of  the  I  ublic  Works  and 
Economic  Developmen;  Act — an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  for  housing  programs, 
an  added  $1  billion  eacn  for  accelerated 
pubUc  works  and  coun^rcyclical  assist- 
ance, and  $5  billion  mdre  in  CETA  title 
Vlfxmds. 


It  has  been  our  view  that  additional 
Job  stimulus  programs  Uke  these  are  nec- 
essary to  reduce  unemployment  toward 
the  goal  of  full  employment.  The  nearly 
7-percent  level  of  official  imemployment 
tolerated  in  the  President's  budget  is 
clearly  too  high.  It  ignores  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  joblessness  both  in  human 
terms  and  in  economic  terms. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  would 
point  out  once  again  the  folly  of  spend- 
ing billions  to  support  people  who  are 
not  working  with  imemployment  benefits 
and  welfare  while  only  a  fraction  of  that 
amoimt  is  spent  to  make  more  jobs.  In- 
creasing the  niunber  of  jobs  available 
will  pay  permanent  dividends  In  the 
form  of  lower  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment benefit  payouts,  greater  tax  reve- 
nues, and  the  psychological  advantages 
that  accrue  to  a  society  which  is  able  to 
keep  Its  citizens  productively  and  gain- 
fully employed.  The  President's  own 
budget  assumes  that  each  1  percent  of 
unemployment  costs  the  Government 
some  $16  billion— $14  billion  in  lost  tax 
revenues  and  $2  billion  in  outlays  for 
support  programs. 

Having  made  our  jobs  proposal,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  included  so  many  of  the  Conyers- 
Ottlnger  suggestions  in  its  final  resolu- 
tion. In  particular,  the  resolution  as 
adopted  by  the  committee  Included  half 
the  rail  fimds  we  proposed,  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  mass  transit  funds, 
$5  billion  in  housing  funds,  most  of  our 
CETA  proposal,  and  $2.2  billion  in  allow- 
ances for  job  stimulus,  which  is  said  to 
include  the  $1  billion  for  countercyclical 
assistance  and  $1  billion  for  accelerated 
public  works  that  we  proposed. 

Despite  the  Inclusion  of  so  much  of 
what  we  proposed,  however,  it  is  clear 
the  resolution  still  makes  insufficient 
provision  for  added  jobs.  The  conmalttee 
admits  that  the  targeted  unemployment 
rate  for  the  end  of  calendar  1977  will  be 
6.6  percent,  still  an  unacceptably  high 
level. 

The  committee's  willingness  to  toler- 
ate that  level  represents  a  compromise 
with  the  administration  which  I  think 
goes  too  far.  The  committee  has  bound 
us  again  to  the  concept  of  the  Phillips 
curve — the  tradeoff  between  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation — even  though  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  4  years  has  raised 
serious  doubts  about  the  continued  use- 
fulness of  that  concept.  In  short,  we  have 
discovered  that  we  can  have  inflation 
and  unemployment  at  the  same  time;  yet 
we  have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the  con- 
verse— that  we  can  successfully  attack 
both  at  the  same  time. 

I  suspect  that  the  reason  for  this  atti- 
tude is  our  reluctance  to  recognize  that 
the  real  world  is  drifting  farther  and 
farther  from  the  Keynesian  model,  and 
particularly  that  many  prices  do  not 
change  through  the  interaction  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  rather  through  the 
administered  pricing  tactics  of  large 
companies.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the 
decision  of  some  large  manufacturers  to 
raise  prices  when  confronted  with  a 
slump  in  demand  on  the  dubious  theory 
that  fewer  units  of  sale  justify  a  larger 
per  unit  proflt.  This  kind  of  thinking  has 
fueled  Inflation,  and  it  makes  clear  that 
Induced  reductions  In  demand  through 


the  tolerance  of  high  levels  of  imemploy- 
ment is  not  going  to  deal  successfully 
with  Inflation. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  this 
budget  set  as  its  major  goal  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment.  The  budget  reso- 
lution as  reported  moves  farther  in  that 
direction  than  the  President's  budget, 
which  proposed  real  cuts  In  most  do- 
mestic programs,  but  it  is  clear  addi- 
tional Jobs  are  needed.  I  believe  they  can 
be  provided  without  increasing  the  threat 
of  inflation. 

2.   UEDICAm-MEOICASE   CXTrS 

The  second  concern  that  I  wish  to 
touch  on  very  briefly  Is  that  the  Budget 
Ctommittee  cut  medicaid  and  medicare 
some  $700  million  and  at  the  same  time 
added  additional  services  to  be  paid  from 
out  of  these  very  programs.  I  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  trying  to  economize  on 
these  programs.  I  think  In  some  ways 
they  have  been  very  wasteful.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  hospitals  and  some  of 
the  doctors  have  been  way  overcompen- 
sated  under  these  programs. 

My  fear  is  that  the  cuts  made  by  the 
conunlttee  will  affect  the  recipients 
rather  than  medical  costs — that  we  will 
have  what  we  are  now  actually  seeing  in 
New  York,  that  the  cuts  are  not  coming 
out  of  the  medical  people  or  the  hospitals 
but  are  coming  out  of  the  poor  people. 

I  have  had  people  come  to  me  in  abso- 
lute desperation.  They  show  me  the  bills 
they  have  been  required  to  pay  and  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  forms  indicating 
reimbursement  of  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  They  say  to  me,  "How  will  we  eat?" 
There  Is  no  program  to  help  them  eat 
and  they  are  suffering  terrible  depriva- 
tion. So  until  we  have  a  program  in  place 
that  will  assure  that  this  kind  of  cut  will 
come  out  of  the  programs  and  not  out  of 
the  poor  people,  I  cannot  support  the 
cuts. 

Maybe  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  can  show  me  that  that  in 
fact  is  going  to  be  accomplished.  But,  as 
I  understand  it,  these  cuts  are  made  with 
the  hope  that  that  is  going  to  happen; 
that  Is  not  enough  for  me. 

3.    SYNTUELS  ■' 

The  third  area  of  my  concern  Involves 
the  $503  million  that  is  included  in  this 
budget  for  an  unsound,  uneconomic,  and 
environmentally  dangerous  synthetic 
fuels  program.  A  $6  billion  version  of  this 
proposal  has  already  been  defeated  in 
the  Congress.  At  the  present  time  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  is  considering  legislation 
which  is  not  as  yet  fully  formulated,  but 
which  as  being  considered  incorporates 
exactly  the  same  program  in  small  bites. 
The  administration  testified  that  it  is  the 
same  program,  but  it  only  requested  $2 
billion  to  be  provided  this  year.  The  $2 
billion  in  loan  guarantees,  but  It  was 
made  clear  that  additional  millions  of 
dollars  in  price  supports  and  construc- 
tion grants  will  be  required. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  In  this  program,  al- 
ready rejected,  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
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to  subsidize  the  largest  energy  companies 
in  the  world  and  thus  wlU  be  putting 
them  on  welfare  to  an  extent  that  wel- 
fare for  the  poor  has  never  seen  before. 
The  result  of  this  program  is  going  to 
have  a  really  important  impact  on  the 
budget.  The  synthetic  fuels  to  be  fi- 
nanced are  so  completely  uneconomic 
at  the  present  time  that  price  supports 
are  needed  to  sell  them.  The  chances 
are  that  the  Government  is  going  to  end 
up  by  paying  for  the  full  bag,  the  full 
$2  billion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adajss)  a  question  because  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  this  back  door 
kind  of  spending;  the  question  is 
whether  we  should  not  require  the  com- 
mittee to  put  all  of  these  loan  guaran- 
tees in  as  an  item  of  the  budget,  because 
this  is  going  to  be  a  budget  buster  if  it 
goes  through.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
not  go  through.  But  if  we  go  through 
with  the  $2  billion  program  of  loan  guar- 
antees, I  am  very  concerned  as  to  the 
effect  this  will  have  on  the  budget.  I 
woiUd  like  to  hear  from  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  was  the  general  thrust  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  deliberations  in  this 
area  to  reject  the  large  loan  guarantee 
program,  called  the  Energy  Independ- 
ence Authority  and,  instead,  to  go  along 
with  on  budget  items.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  that  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  energy  expenditures  then 
they  should  be  part  of  the  budget. 

Where  we  have  had  loan  guarantees, 
and  this  has  been  In  limited  areas,  it  has 
been  a  requirement  that  whatever 
amounts  might  not  be  accounted  for  or 
are  lost,  the  administration  would  have 
to  put  on  the  budget. 

But,  generally,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  have  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, a  strict  loan  guarantee  program, 
and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  budget, 
then  I  think  this  should  be  discouraged 
because  then  we  build  up  a  dangerous 
contingent  liability  for  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTlNaER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the  $503 
miUion  from  the  budget  because  the 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  passed  in  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  and 
thus  it  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  know 
what  we  will  produce  for  certain. 

I  Just  want  to  put  on  the  record  that 
the  program  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  Included  in  the  blU  presented 
to  the  committee  is  costly  and  danger- 
ous— it  promises  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  expenditure  of  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  future  years  and  break 
the  present  budget  if  the  $2  billion  figure 
presently  included  remains. 

Furthermore,  the  present  bill  Is  the 


clear  forerunner  of  the  $100  billion  En- 
ergy Independence  Authority  proposed 
by  the  President.  The  committee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  today  saying  that  he  en- 
dorses the  $2  billion  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram now  before  the  committee  as  the 
first  step  toward  establishing  this  En- 
ergy Independence  Authority  which  is 
contemplated  to  be  a  $100  billion  loan 
guarantee  program  to  finance  the  ma- 
jor energy  companies  and  give  unwar- 
ranted priority  in  our  capital  markets  to 
synthetic  fuels. 

The  synthetic  fuels  program  is  envi- 
ronmentally hazardous.  It  promises  to 
sap  up  all  the  water  from  the  West.  It's 
byproducts  are  known  to  be  carcinogenic 
and  cause  cancer  among  the  workers  in 
existing  plants.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
program  we  ought  to  assign  the  Gov- 
ernment's top  energy  priority.  It  ought 
not  to  be  included  in  the  budget;  if  it  is 
carried  forward  as  presently  contem- 
plated by  the  administration  and  the 
Science  Committee,  I  am  confident  the 
House  wUl  defeat  that  program  when  it 
comes  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ADAl^.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
yield,  I  might  say  in  response  that  the 
program  as  outlined  In  the  budget  reso- 
lution does  not  favor  creating  a  $100  bil- 
lion authority.  It  is  not  within  the  budget 
resolution.  It  is  neither  there  directly 
nor  indirectly.  We  tried  to  put  in  on 
pages  38  and  39  of  the  report,  the  specific 
items  we  would  be  spending  for  energy, 
whether  it  is  in  the  accumulation  of 
strategic  oil  reserves  or  In  the  synthetic 
fuel  program  that  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  provision  Is  not 
specifically  made  in  the  budget  for  this 
synthetic  fuel  program,  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  include 
a  more  detailed  statement  on  the  haz- 
ards of  this  program. 

Mr.  (Thairman,  section  2  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611,  includes  a  cate- 
gory entitled  "Natural  Resources,  Envi- 
ronment, and  Energy  (300)"  which  in- 
cludes $503  million  in  "new  budget  au- 
thority" and  $3  million  in  "outlays  for  a 
synthetic  fuels  program." 

This  apparently  is  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ^ERDA — to 
provide  up  to  90  percent  loan  guarantees 
to  private  industry  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  commercial  size  demonstra- 
tion plants  primarily  to  convert  coal  and 
oil  shale  into  synthetic  fuels.  The  bill 
(H.R.  12112)  to  authorize  this  program  is 
currently  pending  before  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee.  H.R. 
12112  would  authorize  $2  billion  in  loan 
guarantees.  But  do  not  be  deceived  by 
this  figure.  The  bill  adds  "or  the  amount 
approved  in  subsequent  authorization 
acts." 

The  ERDA  fact  book  of  March  1976 
entitled  "Proposed  Synthetic  Fuels  Com- 
mercial Demonstration  Program" 
states — 

That  ERDA  Is  requesting  an  initial  $2  bil- 
lion In  loan  guaranty  authorization  for  FY 
1976  to  initiate  the  program  In  ERDA."  (Em- 
phasis supplied) . 

"nie  book  adds: 


ERDA  would  need  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $4  billion  in  loan  guaranteee  In  FY 
1977. 

That  adds  up  to  $6  billion — ^I  repeat. 
$6  billion. 

Where  did  we  hear  that  figure  before? 
Why,  of  course,  only  a  few  months  ago. 
In  fact.  It  was  December  11,  1975,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  263 
to  140  to  reject  this  very  same  synthetic 
fuels  loan  guarantee  program. 

Now  ERDA  wants  to  resurrect  this 
synthetic  fuels  commercialization  pro- 
gram which  Is  the  "foot-in-the-door"  for 
Vice  President  Rockzrllee's  $100  bil- 
lion Energy  Independence  Authority — 
EIA.  Indeed,  the  ERDA  fact  book  clearly 
states  that — 

After  the  EIA  has  been  formed  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Program  will  be  transferred  to 
EIA  .  .  . 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent himself  who  wrote  on  April  13, 1976. 
to  the  Administrator  of  ERDA,  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  advised  that  some  members 
of  Congress  have  raised  questions  concern- 
ing the  Administration's  support  for  HJi. 
12112,  a  bill  which  among  other  things  would 
provide  for  loan  guarantees  to  advance  com- 
mercialization of  synthetic  fuels. 

Although  I  am  spending  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  on  the  Administration's  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Authority  proposal;  I  Just^jnguited 
to  assure  you  that  the  Administration  fully 
supports  HJl.  12112  as  an  Important  Hret 
step  In  getting  this  country  moving  on  a 
synthetic  fuels  program  which  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  our  energy  supplies  in 
the  future.  This  authority,  initially  granted 
to  ERDA,  would  tiopefully  be  folded  into  the 
EIA  should  that  broader  program  become 
law."  (Emphasis  supplied). 

ERDA  Is  willing  to  start  at  $2  billlOT 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  Congress, 
and  particularly  this  body,  that  it  is 
really  a  small  program.  But  again,  do  not 
be  deceived. 

The  $6  billion  Is  also  Just  the  begin- 
ning. ERDA  also  plans  to  seek  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  price  supports  and  $600  million 
in  construction  grants  for  this  commer- 
cialization program,  for  a  total  of  $11.1 
billion.  The  $503  million  Included  In  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  will 
not  suffice.  The  ERDA  fact  book  states 
that  it  will  need  $2.5  billion  in  "borrow- 
ing authority"  for  the  loan  guarantee 
and  price  support  parts  of  this  com- 
mercialization program  and  $600  million 
in  appropriations  for  the  grants.  In  ad- 
dition, ERDA  wants  $15  mllUon  annually 
from  fiscal  year  1977  to  fiscal  year  1961 
to  administer  this  program,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $4.4  million  in  1976.  This  is 
stated  by  ERDA  to  require  building  up 
of  a  staff  of  210  personnel.  Including  165 
professionAl  personnel.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  as  of  January  1976  the  head- 
quarters of  ERDA  In  Washington,  D.C., 
for  conservation  had  only  146  people  and 
was  authorized  170  positions. 

But  will  we  get  energy  from  this  pro- 
gram? Not  really.  ERDA  predicts  this 
$11.1  billion  will  produce  the  equivalent 
of  only  about  350,000  barrels  of  oU  per 
day  by  1985.  Is  this  worth  $11.1  billion, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  this  program  in  the  capital 
market  and  the  free  enterprise  system? 
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The  director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Itusiness  at  Wash- 
ington University  ii  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy  during 
196&-71,  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  is 
not  enthusiastic  about  this  program  or 
the  EIA  for  that  matier.  He  blocked  the 
program  In  a  stat^ent  earlier  this 
month,  concluding:     | 

BtTMlcABT 

The  proposed  program  of  credit'  subeldles 
to  promote  domestic  energy  develc^ment  la 
undesirable  for  many  nausons: 

1.  It  avoids  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
need  to  provide  basic  qiarket  Incentives  to 
inczease  domestic  enefgy  production.  Al- 
though It  Is  Intended  ijo  aid  a  new  private 
Industry,  it  would  weaken  further  the  basic 
rlsk'bearlng  and  entre|>reneurlal  character 
of  the  American  busine^  system. 

a.  There  Is  no  indlcatjlon  that  the  federal 
credit  program  will  result  In  any  specific  In- 
crease In  domestic  energy  production. 

3.  It  wovUd  be  an  extremely  cumbersome 
program  to  operate,  invplving  many  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencles.j 

4.  It  Ignores  the  sad  lessons  of  history, 
notably  the  RFC  experience. 

5.  It  would  be  a  majoa  extension  of  federal 
responsibility  for  local  attalrs.  Under  the  pro- 
posal for  loan  guarantess  for  synthetic  fuel 
projects,  the  federal  govsrnment  could  guar- 
antee up  to  100  percent  of  a  locality's  bonds 
for  "essential"  public  activities  or  It  could 
guarantee  the  cunounts  of  anticipated  tax 
revenue  from  the  energy  demonstration 
faculty. 

6.  The  federal  govern  nent  could  wind  up 
operating  commercial  p'.  ants  and  selling  the 
products  or  energy  thit  are  produced.  It 
would  be  authorized  to  do  so  In  case  of  de- 
fault. 

In  the  formation  of  pt  bllc  policy  on  foster- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  domestic  energy  In- 
dependence declslon-ma':ers  need  to  consider 
the  various  alternative  w  ays  of  promoting  the 
nation's  objectives  In  tie  energy  area — In- 
cluding greater  reliance  on  normal  market 
Incentives,  reducing  tie  severe  reg\ilatory 
barriers  to  the  use  of  ex  sting  energy  sources 
and  to  the  developmen(t  of  new  ones,  and 
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stockpumg  petroleimi  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
embargo. 

Despite  the  high  hopes  of  Its  supporters, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  many  billions 
of  dollars  contemplated  to  be  used  by  the 
synthetic  fuels  program  and  subsequently  by 
the  Energy  Independence  Authority  actually 
will  resxilt  In  the  attainment  of  the  objective 
of  energy  independence.  Perhaps  the  funda- 
mental shortcoming  Is  the  failure  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  this  approach — 
8ul>sldles  to  the  private  sector — to  other 
alternatives. 

But  Dr.  Weldenbaum  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  his  criticism  of  this  program. 
Others  also  criticize  it.  One  criticism 
comes  from  Exxon  which  states: 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  government  guar- 
anteed loans  at  commercial  interest  rates 
can  change  a  non-commercial  tmdertaklng 
to  a  successful  commercial  venture.  If  the 
loan  Is  structured  such  that  the  operator  can 
elect  to  default  at  any  time,  then  such  loans 
do  provide  a  limit  on  potential  loss  to  the 
operator — but  this  approach  also  may  leave 
government  with  an  incom.plete  or  inoper- 
able project.  Price  floors  would  also  be  diffi- 
cult to  phase  out  as  they  would  tend  to  be 
viewed  as  an  operating  subsidy  and  thus 
would  eliminate  the  economic  driving  force 
for  effective  cost  control."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

This  is  a  very  telling  argument  and 
one  that  ERDA  does  not  really  respond 
to,  except  to  say  that  this  program  "re- 
lieves the  investor  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  risk  and  transfers  it  to  the 
taxpayer."  The  poor,  overburdened  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  bear  the  risk 
of  the  investment  bankers  and  financial 
houses  of  Wall  Street,  and  that  is  what 
ERDA  wants.  The  full  text  of  the  ERDA 
reply  is  as  follows: 

ERDA  believes  that  the  projects  which 
would  be  the  recipients  of  loan  guarantees 
and/or  price  "supports"  are,  because  of  the 
many  administrative,  legal,  financial,  and 
other  uncertainties  which  attend  them,  per- 
ceived by  their  sponsors  to  have  such 
potential  risk  as  to  justify  and  require  high 
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rates  of  rettim  which,  in  turn,  would  lead 
to  such  high  product  prices  as  to  render  the 
projects  totaUy  vmeconomlc.  Thus,  at  12% 
discounted  cash  flow  (dcf)  shale  oil  (from 
a  plant  of  stated  cost  and  operating  param- 
eters) covild  be  sold  at  $11.41  per  barrel, 
but  at  a  20%  dcf  the  oil  would  require  a  sell- 
ing price  of  920.52  (see  Exhibit  E  to  Tab  J 
of  the  Proposed  Synthetic  Fuels  Commercial 
Demonstration  Program  Fact  Book,  copy  at- 
tached) .  The  loan  guarantee  relieves  the  In- 
vestor of  a  substantial  portion  of  this  risk, 
and  transfers  it  to  the  taxpayers.  Further, 
the  loan  g^uarantees  transfer  consideration  of 
ultimate  debt  liability  from  the  project 
sponsors  books  and  thus  permit  deviation 
from  the  usual  practice  of  analyzing  capital 
decisions  as  If  they  were  to  l>e  100%  fi- 
nanced with  equity.  In  such  100%  equity 
financing,  the  dcf  calculation  Is  applied  to 
the  total  capital  cost  and  must  account  for 
Federal  income  tax.  The  transfer  of  ultimate 
liability  regarding  the  guaranteed  debt  por- 
tion permits  dcf  to  be  calculated  only  on  the 
remaining  balance  of  capital  cost  with  re- 
ductions in  the  amount  of  return  and  at- 
tributable tax  and  hence  product  price. 

Thus,  if  these  projects  are,  absent  loan 
guarantees,  in  fact  "noncommercial",  they 
are  so  by  virtue  of  the  need  for  high  prices 
Inducted  by  the  risks  associated  with  the 
aforementioned  overhanging  uncertainties. 

Synthetic  fuels  which  compete  in  the  pe- 
troleum market  face  a  special  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  world  oU  prices  which  are  set 
by  fiat.  Price  "support"  (a  price  guarantee) 
will  perform  the  risk  transfer  for  this  un- 
certainty. 

ERDA  believes  that  a  sufficiently  favorable 
resohitlon  of  these  uncertainties  would  dem- 
onstrate the  project  to  be  commercially 
viable,  and  that  resolution  below  this  level 
would  prove  them  to  be  "noncommercial", 
■nie  primary  objective  of  the  commercial 
demonstration  program  is  to  resolve  these 
uncertainties  and  to  determine  whether  in 
fact  commercial  production  of  synthetic 
fuels  is  economic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  stress,  that 
ERDA  Is  not  yet  ready  for  this  program. 
There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
for  which  it  has  initiated  as  yet  uncom- 
pleted studies  as  follows: 


Annoant    Award  Data/Status 


Description 


J6O,0nO    Awarded,  Mar.  17, 1976 Preparation  of  program  regulation. 

95,000    do Selection  criteria  for  award  of  financial  incentives  for  the  synthetic  fuels  com- 
mercialization program. 

40,000 do Risk  and  incentive  analysis. 

9, 500    Award  anticipated,  Apr.  2, 1976 Industrial  gas:  Influence  of  plant  size. 

9,850 do — Fuel  grade  methanol:  Economic  feasiUHty  of  manufacture  and  use  as  a  utility 

peaking  fuel. 

9,000 do Industrialfuel  gas:  Distribution  costs. 

9,650    Award  anticipated,  Apr.  8, 1976 Critical  survey  of  technologies  being  considered  by  oil  shale  operators,  for  surface 

retorting  of  oil  shale. 

9,850    Award  anticipated,  April  1976 Comparative  analysis  of  water  requirements  lor  technologies  being  considered  fot 

oil  shale  retorting. 

80,000    Award  anticipated.  May  15, 1976 Final  programmatic  environmental  impact  statement 

70,000    Awarded,  Mar.  17,  1976 Program  planning  support 

35, 000    Award  anticipated,  Apr.  9, 1976 Information  as  a  function  of  plant  size. 

72,000 do . Strategy  and  criteria  appropriate  for  optimum  plant  mix. 

40,000    Awarded  Feb.  24,  1976........... — International  involvement  and  cooperation  potential  of  the  synthetic  fuels  com- 

mercialization  program. 


and  commit  the 
with  $2  billion— a 


ERDA  has  not  rec(  Lved  the  results  of 
these  studies.  Yet  ERpA  wants  Congress 
to  enact  H.R.  12112 
Government  to  start 
multibillion  subsidy  lirogram.  I  say  we 
should  wait  for  the  rei  ;ults  of  these  stud 
les  so  we  can  consider  them  as  we  con- 
sider any  legislation  cpi  this  subject. 

Finally,  the  General  Accounting  Ofilce 
has  strongly  criticized  the  program  In  a 
March  19.  1976,  repolt.  I  think  it  Im- 
]X>rtant  that  the  following  coUoguy  with 
Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 


myself,  concerning  the  effect  of  loan 
guarantees  on  the  budget,  be  considered: 

Mr.  Ottingek.  If,  In  fact,  we  are  producing 
a  net  energy  loss  and  propose  to  pay  the 
kind  of  money  we  are  talking  about  to 
achieve  that  result,  it  would  hardly  seem 
worth  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  agree  with  you,  if  that  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  I  would  like  In  the  time  I 
have  left  to  have  you  discuss  some  of  your 
concern  about  the  budget.  I  take  it  that 
none  of  these  price  supports  or  guarantees 
are  at  present,  in  the  budget. 

Ml.  Hughes.  The  picture  is  somewhat 
split.  We  would  have  to  deal  with  each  of 


the  bills,  one  at  a  time  and  I  would  have  to 
refresh  my  recollection.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, the  authorizations  in  the  bills  that  are 
for  grants  or  subsidies  would  be  on  the 
budget.  In  the  budget.  It  Is  the  ones  for 
loan  guarantees  that  would  be  excluded. 
And  of  course,  those  are  by  far  probably 
the  larger  amounts. 

The  question  here  is  not  a  simple  or  easy 
one.  But  my  personal  feeling  and  I  think 
QAO's  institutional  feeling  is,  that  theoe 
kinds  of  loan  guarantees  probably  should 
he  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Ottinger.  Can  you  assess — as  you  say, 
this  is  a  basically  uneconomic  enterprise  at 
the  present  by  something  like  double  the 
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price  per  barrel  equivalency  of  producing 
these  synthetic  fuels — it  runs  from  $12, 
which  is  almost  double  which  is  almost  tri- 
ple the  present  price. 

Can  you  assess  for  us  in  terms  of  a  per- 
centage the  likelihood  that  we  are  gomg  to 
have  to  use  price  supports  and  loan  guar- 
antees? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, that  the  price  supports  would  be  on  the 
budget.  The  loan  guarantees  are  the  area  of 
concern  that  I  have.  The  loan  guarantees 
traditionally  have  not  been  on  the  budget. 
But  traditional  loan  guarantees  have  been 
a  different  kind  of  loan  guarantee.  They 
have  l)een  the  Veteran's  loan  guarantee  or 
insurance  on  housing  where  the  guarantee 
It  seems  to  me  Is  a  somewhat  more  normal 
and  traditional  type. 

These  arrangements  we  are  talking  about 
here  and  the  arrangements  contemplated 
in  the  Lockheed  situation  and  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's uranium  enrichment  pro- 
posal, for  example,  those  are  in  effect,  take- 
outs. There  Is  no  broad  base  to  spread  the 
guarantee  over.  This  is  a  device  for  assur- 
ing financing  on  a  particular  project.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  financing  would  only 
be  available  at  iuu«asonable  and  impossible 
and  impractical  interest  rates  were  It  not 
for  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  Hechleb.  Mr.  Ottinger,  you  have  30 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  Ottingeh.  What  I  baslccdly  want  to 
find  out  is  In  terms  of  sound  accounting 
practice,  would  it  be  sensible  for  \is  to  ap- 
ply some  kind  of  predictive  percentage  to  the 
loan  guarantee  and  have  it  Included  In  the 
budget? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  my  feeling — we  would 
like  to  consider  it  further — my  feeling 
would  be  that  the  total  loan  guarantee 
should  be  In  the  budget  because  of  the  fact 
that  is,  in  effect,  a  contract  authority  to 
take  out  the  particular  financial  Institu- 
tion if  the  project  goes  sovir." 

Mr.  Hughes  testified  that  the  GAO 
will  provide  an  additional  report  con- 
cerning these  and  other  aspects  of  the 
program  In  July.  Clearly,  H.R.  12112 
should  not  be  considered  imtll  after  that 
report  Is  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  $503  mil- 
lion In  House  Concurrent  Resolution  611 
does  not  authorize  this  program,  I  have 
not  moved  to  strike  It.  But  I  think  It 
should  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  10 
hours  of  debate  provided  by  statute  is 
obviously  a  sufficiently  appalling  pros- 
pect to  drive  Members  from  the  floor.  I 
trust  there  will  be  considerable  Interest 
In  this  measure  tomorrow  when  we  begin 
the  amendment  process. 

I  am  not  one  to  want  to  extend  this 
debate  unnecessarily,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks  and  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions before  we  begin  the  amendment 
process.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  this  institution,  and  I  think  we  have 
taken  a  good  step  in  adopting  the  Budget 
Reform  Act.  It  has  been  apparent  for 
years,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congre.ss  Is  in- 
clined to  Ignore  Presidential  budgets 
however  skillfully  put  together,  and  we 
have  not  only  the  right  but  a  dutv  to 
establish  our  own  priorities  and  to  de- 
velop policies  that  will  square  our  own 
fiscal  plans  with  what  we  think  will  be ' 
best  for  the  Nation.  Realizing  that  Presi- 
dential priorities  cannot  be  modified  by 
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no  priorities  at  all  we  have  moved  to- 
ward trying  to  achieve  a  congressional 
budget  in  a  responsible  way.  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  remarks  made  by  some  of 
my  forenmners  here  in  the  well  about 
the  contributions  made  by  the  leaders 
of  our  committee  In  putting  together  not 
only  a  possible  solution  to  our  fiscal 
problems  but  also  in  quickly  putting  to- 
gether a  very  expert  staff  to  advise  us 
on  the  various  economic  issues  that  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  aggregate  and  in 
respect  to  line  items.  That  we  have  dis- 
agreed about  the  substance  of  this  proc- 
ess does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a  worth- 
while process,  and  even  if  our  budget  is 
a  less  acciu'ate  yardstick  than  that  put 
together  by  the  experts  in  OMB,  if  we 
are  willing  to  use  it  our  fiscal  posture  has 
obviously  been  improved. 

The  substantive  disagreements  we 
have  relate  to  the  aggregate  figures  in- 
volved and  to  the  line  items.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  tmderstand  that 
there  are  those  two  different  areas  of 
disagreement. 

As  far  as  the  aggregate  is  concerned, 
this  budget  requires  the  Members  to 
spend  $17  billion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended.  To  adopt  it  the 
Members  will  have  to  agree  that  they 
want  to  coUect  $10  biUion  more  in  taxes 
than  the  President  has  recommended. 
Putting  these  two  together,  obviously 
this  budget  will  result  in  a  deficit  of 
somewhere  over  $7  billion  more  than 
that  recommended  by  the  experts  at 
OMB.  I  think  thus  the  lines  are  drawn 
on  the  argument  about  what  is  good  in 
the  aggregate  as  a  budget  for  the  coun- 
try. 

The  line  Items  are  another  area  of 
controversy.  We  are  never  going  to  get 
complete  agreement  on  these  but  I  think 
it  important  for  us  to  concern  ourselves 
about  is  what  we  are  projecting  into 
future  years  by  what  we  do  In  this 
budget.  We  have  had  a  Federal  budget 
that  has  been  out  of  control  in  the  view 
of  most  of  the  people  In  this  country  and 
the  average  American  wants  to  see  a 
budget  that  he  thinks  will  permit  con- 
trol for  the  future.  Thus  it  Is  Important 
that  we  not  start  some  of  those  snow- 
balls rolling  down  the  slope  that  can 
eventually  tiun  into  the  kinds  of  ava- 
lanches that  can  result  in  fisctd  disas- 
ters for  our  economy.  When  we  see  items 
of  $50  million  start-up  costs  for  the  Haw- 
kins-Himiphrey  bill  or  the  $50  million  for 
the  national  health  insurance,  we  see 
nothing  but  repetition  of  some  of  the  old 
errors  that  have  restilted  In  out-of-con- 
trol  Government  in  the  past. 

I  am  siire  tomorrow  there  will  be  ade- 
quate discussion  of  Items  of  this  sort  and 
their  impact  on  the  future  budget  of  the 
cotmtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
a  couple  of  comments  I  wanted  to  make: 
first,  about  the  economic  forecast  for  the 
coimtry.  A  majority  report  cited  a  num- 
ber of  forecasters  who  believed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  was  not  stimulative  enough 
for  1977.  That  is  on  page  12.  The  first 
quarter  GNP  data  show  the  recovery  as 


much  more  vigorous  than  earlier  be- 
lieved. It  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
a  real  growth  of  7%  percent  for  the  first 
quarter  at  an  annual  rate,  and  now  many 
forecasters  are  adjusting  tiieir  forecasts 
upwards.  Is  it  still  legitimate  to  believe 
the  President's  budget  Is  not  stimulative 
enough?  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  maybe  It  is  not.  We 
have  been  programing  this  recovery 
based  upon  what  we  did  In  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  with  the  tax  cut  and 
the  other  Items.  We  are  almost  precisely 
on  the  target  that  came  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  estimates  of  what  the 
recovery  would  be  at  this  point  given 
the  type  of  resolution  that  we  enacted 
last  year. 

I  would  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
this  is  not  due  to  any  magic  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  it  was  based 
upon  the  projection  of  the  economists 
who  testified  before  us  last  year. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  with  the 
President's  budget  figure  is  that  If  we 
were  to  adopt  it  rather  than  the  more 
progressive,  but  still  moderate,  program 
we  have  in  the  resolution,  then  between 
now  and  next  spring  we  would  have 
economic  difficulty. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Is  the  chairman  using 
the  word  "progressive"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  word  "stimulative"? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Either  one  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  use,  stimulative  or  pro- 
gressive. The  point  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  Federal  fiscal  policy  should  be  aid- 
ing the  recovery.  What  I  am  stating  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  we  are  almost  pre- 
cisely on  target  from  where  we  said  we 
would  be  a  year  ago.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  continue  that  s<tmff  kind 
of  progress  for  next  year. 

The  economists.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree,  who  appeared  before 
us — except  for  Mr.  Greenspan  and  Mr, 
Simon — said  that  some  type  of  stimu- 
lus in  the  range  recommended  In  the 
budget  resolution  wotild  be  necessary  to 
continue  this  recovery  In  calendar  year 
1977. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's forecast  was  much  more  accurate 
than  that  of  many  of  the  members  of 
the  forecasting  fraternity,  however.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  upsurge  Is  considerably 
stronger  than  anticipated  when  we  were 
putting  this  budget  together. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  upsurge 
Is  greater  than  what  the  President  fore- 
casted, because  we  changed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  adding  In  more  tax 
stimulus  and  adding  more  job  stimulus. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am  talking  about 
what  happened  In  the  first  quarter. 
Clearly  what  we  have  done  In  the  budget 
has  not  affected  the  first  quarter,  but 
will  impact  on  the  future. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  What  happened  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  In  fiscal  year  1976,  last 
year,  we  went  with  the  additional  tax 
cut  and  the  additional  stimulus  which 
took  us  above  the  President's  projec- 
tions, but  not  above  the  projections  of 
the  committee  or  the  economists. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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submit  if  the  recommended  deficit  was 
appropriate  when  the  economy  was 
gloomier,  a  lower  dtflci-  is  appropriate 
today. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agi  ee  with  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  precise  y  why  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  deficit  almost  a  third  less 
than  we  had  last  yea :.  I  think  in  a  range 
of  $50  billion,  as  opi  Kjsed  to  $75  billion, 
approximately,  this  year.  That  is  why 
this  gentleman  did  not  go  with  the  $75 
billion  deficit  again. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  had  the  gen- 
tleman come  in  witl  a  recommendation 
of  a  $75-billion  deficit,  we  would  have 
a  much  more  interesting  debate  now 
than  we  are  having. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana) . '  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  "5iork  (Mr.  Conable) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  C  lairmnn,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  M: '.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
makes  it  difficult  to  ( lompare  this  budget 
to  the  President's  ludget  with  respect 
to  economic  assumpi  Ions.  You  will  recall 
that  I  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course 
of  the  markup  that  '  ve  get  some  specific 
word  about  econom  c  assumptions.  On 
page  13,  where  most  <  f  these  assumptions 
are  provided,  there  s  not  complete  in- 
formation on  the  inemployment  rate. 
It  states  only  that  the  unemployment 
rate  at  the  end  of  1  )77  wiU  be  approxi- 
mately 6  percent. 

On  page  10  it  prcjects  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  approx;  mately  7  percent  at 
the  end  of  1976,  whi<  h  is  consistent  with 
the  committee  f oreci  ist.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide an  average  unenployment  rate  for 
calendar  years  1976  and  1977.  It  tells  us 
that  the  inflation  ratje  will  be  5.5  percent 
during  1977,  but  doed  not  tell  us  whether 
this  is  the  CPI  or  GNP  deflator  and,  of 
course.  CPI  is  not  pre  vided  for  1976. 

What  are  the  ran  jes  of  CPI  assumed 
for  1976  and  1977?  1 .  may  be  that  infor- 
mation is  immediately  available  and  can 
be  put  in  the  REcoRn;  but  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  know  tkat  in  order  to  gage 
performance. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  \111  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  average  rate  based 
upon  calendar  year  1976  for  the  CPI 
would  be  6.1  percent;  for  1977  It  Is  5.6 
percent.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
1976 — this  is  the  ave  rage  for  the  year — 
would  be  7.4  percent  and  for  1977.  6.5 
percent. 

The  reason,  as  ths  gentleman  knows, 
for  the  difiBculty  iri  stating  an  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  whether  we  want  to  use 
an  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  the  second  qus  .rter  of  the  year,  or 
the  point  at  which  ^  e  arrived  at  the  last 
month.  The  reason  for  the  6.5-percent 
average  annual  rate  is  that  we  are  pro- 
jecting a  climb  out  )f  this  recession.  As 
we  are  climbing  out  of  the  recession  and 
the  unemplo3Tnent  goes  down,  obviously. 


If  the  rate  starts  at 


at  6  percent,  we  enc  up  with  a  6.5-per- 


7  percent  and  ends 


uct,  the  average  comparisons,  and  the 
figiu^  Is. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
response  of  the  chairman.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  ask  him  this  question  to  try  to 
get  information  in  the  Record  that 
would  give  us  an  absolute  comparison  to 
what  the  President's  budget  projections 
are  so  that  we  would  know  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  types  of  economic 
assumptions. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  At  the  end  of  the  day  to- 
day, I  will  place  in  the  record  the  com- 
parison giving  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  average  comparisons  and  the 
alternative  projections  from  the  econ- 
ometric models. 

The  material  follows : 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE  FORECAST— ANNUAL  AVERAGE 
COMPARISONS 


Calendar  years 


1975       1976         1977 


Gross  National  Product  (billions)....  $1,  499  J!,685  $1,878 

Change  (percent) 6.5  12.4  11.5 

RealGross  National  Product(billions).  $1,186  $1,260  $1,330 

Change  (percent) -2.0  6.2  5.6 

Consumer  Price  Index  (1967=100)...    161.2  171.0  180.5 

Change  (percent) 9.1  6.1  5.6 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) 8.5  7.4  6.5 

Change  (percent) +51.8  -13.0  -12.2 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Let  me  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  response.  I  trust  the 
results  of  this  debate  will  be  adequate  to 
frame  the  Issues,  both  with  respect  to  the 
aggregates  and  line  items.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  process.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence that  what  the  House  will  adopt 
ultimately  will  be  in  the  Nation's  best 
interests.  I  appreciate  again  very  much 
the  initiation  of  this  important  reform 
step  in  the  fiscal  life  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman — and  I  am  going  to  comment 
later  on  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee — for  his  con- 
structive contribution  as  we  have  gone 
through  these  various  items.  This  is  a 
very  difficult  process,  trying  to  com- 
promise each  of  these  Items  and  agree 
upon  committee  recommendations.  We 
are  trying  to  make  the  budget  process 
work,  and  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  (Thairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
my  intention  to  introduce  a  substitute  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  which 
would  provide  for  the  American  people 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years.  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
substitute  when  it  comes  to  the  fioor  to- 
day. 

My  substitute  resolution  which  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  would  balance  budget 
outlays  with  anticipated  revenues  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  While  it  would  be  my 
strong  de.sire  to  avoid  any  increase  in  the 
public  debt,  this  minimum  add-on  in- 
crease is  necessary  primarily  to  account 


for  the  expenditures  of  the  off-budget 
agencies,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

This  is  the  third  time  I  have  Intro- 
duced such  a  substitute  amendment  to 
resolutions  on  the  budget,  and  support 
for  the  balanced  budget  concept  has 
grown  with  each  consideration.  When 
the  amendment  was  introduced  last 
spring,  It  received  94  votes;  last  fall 
when  the  measure  was  debated,  127 
"aye"  votes  were  cast.  Support  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  promises  to  be  stronger 
than  ever  when  the  resolution  comes  up 
today. 

In  the  past,  we  were  told  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  adverse  to  the 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget;  that  to 
try  to  nm  the  country  with  no  deficit 
would  be  hazardous  and  ill-advised, 
and  would  result  in  serious  dislocations 
in  the  economy.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
progress  of  the  economic  recovery  and 
the  prospects  of  Its  continuation  dem- 
onstrate that  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  not  only  feasible  but  also 
highly  desirable. 

The  taxpayers  of  America — our  con- 
stituents— are  doing  all  they  can  to  fight 
Inflation  and  make  ends  meet,  and  It 
is  my  belief  that  they  should  expect 
nothing  less  from  their  Congressmen. 
They  find  it  hard  to  imderstand— as 
many  Members  do — why  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress cannot  live  within  a  $363  billion 
cash  flow.  The  purpose  of  my  resolution 
is  to  set  realistic  goals  and  fiscal  objec- 
tives for  the  coming  year  so  that  the 
American  people  will  know  that  we  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  the  same  basic  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  by  which  the  rest 
of  society  is  required  to  live. 

This  concept  is  neither  premature  nor 
unrealistic  for  today's  economy.  This  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  sooner,  rather  than 
later,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  if 
this  Nation  hopes  to  avoid  the  same 
plight  as  New  York  City  and  Great 
Britain — both  of  which  persistently  re- 
fused to  live  within  their  means.  We  can 
avoid  such  consequences,  and  we  can 
achieve  fiscal  solvency,  but  only  if  we 
act  now  to  wisely  arrange  our  budget 
priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hereby  submit  my 
concurrent  resolution  for  House  consid- 
eration : 

H.  C!oN.  rbs.  — 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativei 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  C!ongre« 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1, 1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $363,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $14,800,000,000;  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  ts  $394,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $363,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$0; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $661,276,000,000,  and  the  amoimt  by  which 
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the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $15,100,- 
000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budegt  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  defense  (060) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,600,000,000. 

(2)  Intematloual  Affairs   (160): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  science,  space,  and  technology 
(250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  resources,  environment,  and 
energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 

(5)  Agricultxire  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,400,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  regional  development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  training,  employment,  and 
social  services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (660) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  832,100.000.000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $133,800,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $123,000,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,600,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Law  enforcement  and  justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  sharing  and  general  pur- 
pose fiscal  assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000. 
(16)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$18,900,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  —$18,900,000,000. 

See.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determine 
and  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  that  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning on  July  1. 1976— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  Impropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $96,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $15,200,000,000;  and 
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(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $646,200,000,000.  and  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  Is  $19  - 
200,000.000. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  &flchlgan 

(Mr.  CONYKRS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  no  great  decla- 
mation but  come  here  for  discussion.  I 
recall  that  the  last  time  we  were  all  here, 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  ex- 
plained the  lack  of  attention  to  the  real 
domestic  needs  of  this  country  in  the 
foUowing  way:  He  told  me-^nd  it  is  in 
the  Record — ^that  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  between  the  creation  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  time  that  the 
budget  resolution  had  arrived  on  the 
fioor,  that  there  had  not  been  an  oppor- 
timity  to  deal  adequatrfy  with  the  kinds 
of  evaluations  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
budget  that  was  more  nearly  suited  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  working  people  In 
this  coimtry.  I  could  not  accept  that. 

And  so,  we  come  again  to  a  budget 
resolution,  the  preceding  ones  of  which 
only  very  narrowly  succeeded  In  not 
being  returned  to  the  committee,  which 
is  also  seriously  flawed.  And  I  find  my- 
self, very  frailly,  in  exactly  the  same 
dilemma,  but  for  some  different  reasons. 
But  before  we  begin  our  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  recognize  first  of 
all  the  onerous  responsibility  that  the 
chairman  and  the  m^nbers  of  this  com- 
mittee have.  He  has  an  excellent  staff. 
They  have  worked  very  closely  with  a 
number  of  us  who  have  disagreements 
about  the  product  of  the  committee 
work,  and  I  want  to  express  fully  to  the 
Congress  the  friendliness  with  which  we 
have  all  been  able  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  this  great  problem  of  judg- 
ing national  priorities  that  we  have 
undertaken. 

The  gentleman  sought  this  responsi- 
bility. His  intuitions  about  how  to  restore 
the  economy  to  full  employment  and 
production  are  on  target.  We  feel  very 
comfortable  with  his  chairmanship.  I 
support  very  much  the  work  that  he  has 
been  doing,  but  I  must  say  to  him  that 
to  be  opposed  to  the  ingredients  in  the 
budget  resolution  does  not  mean  that 
one  Is  opposed  to  the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  so  many 
times  over  the  last  year  or  so  that  If  the 
Members  really  like  this  budget  process, 
if  they  really  feel  that  it  is  time,  after 
a  couple  hundred  of  years,  that  the  Con- 
gress begin  to  get  itself  organized  In 
terms  of  the  himdreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  taxpayers'  money  that  it  Is 
to  spend  as  intelligently  as  535  men  and 
women  can,  then  for  God's  sake  do  not 
kill  the  budget  resolution,  because  we 
would  be  killing  the  process. 

I  hope  that  everybody  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  recognize  that  is 
not  accurate:  one  can  honestly  have  res- 
ervation about,  and  difference  with,  any- 
thmg  and  everything  in  the  budget,  vote 
against  it,  and  yet  not  be  voting  against 
the  process  that  Congress  has  deter- 
mined ought  to  be  the  way  that  we  op- 
erate. 

I  hope  that  no  one  misapprehends  or 


misunderstands  that,  because  If  anyone 
does,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  basis 
for  an  mtelligent  discussion  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  almost 
everybody  here  has  liaid  today  that  we 
are  almost  out  of  the  recession,  we  are  on 
the  way  out 

Is  there  any  other  Member  in  Congress 
besides  this  one  In  the  well  who  will  dis- 
pute that  statement? 

We  are  leveling  off.  We  are  not  on  the 
way  out.  We  could  not  be  on  the  way  out 
because  we  are  projecting  7  percent  un- 
employment for  as  far  down  the  road 
as  we  can  see,  Into,  if  you  will,  the  next 
administration,  whatever  it  may  be.  So 
we  are  not  coming  out  of  the  recession. 
For  all  we  know,  we  might  be  going  Into 
a  depression. 

Now  a  friendly  word  about  those  fore- 
casters, that  little  band  of  econc»nlsts, 
most  of  them  very  well-intentioned 
people,  no  less  honorable  than  those  of 
us  In  our  particular  profession.  But 
as  forecasters,  economists  have  been  so 
notoriously  wrong,  ttiat  for  anybody  to 
continue  to  sanctimoniously  tell  me 
about  what  some  economist  forecasts  is 
as  ridiculous  as  trymg  to  tell  me  about 
what  some  politician  forecasts.  There 
are.  It  is  true,  some  who  are  better  fore- 
casters than  others.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  band  of  economists  that 
regularly  advise  inccMuIng  and  outgoing 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions in  the  Nation's  Capital  have  been 
awfully,  awfully  wrong.  And  srane  of 
them  have  the  real  audacity  to  come  be- 
fore a  committee  to  talk  about  what 
their  predictions  are,  in  the  light  of  all 
of  their  erroneous  forecasts  in  the  past 
and  the  miserable  economic  perform- 
ance whicih  their  pohcies  engendered. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most 
important  comments  that  was  being 
made  by  my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conablk)  .  because  my  heart 
skipped  a  beat  and  my  eyes  lit  up  when 
he  said  that  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  some  of  the  items  we  are  putting 
Into  this  budget  that  are  going  to  have 
some  serious  Implications  down  the  road. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "Right  on."  And 
then  he  explained  what  he  meant.  Was 
he  talking  about  the  military,  the  only 
real  giant  Increase  that  occurred  In  this 
process?  No.  He  was  talking  about  $50 
million  to  start  up  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Pull  Employment  bill.  Fifty  million 
dollars.  Not  $5  bUlion.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars. 

Was  he  talking  about  the  Trident,  and 
all  of  the  B-l's  that  we  will  be  manu- 
facturing during  the  next  decade  by 
hooking  ourselves  today  into  the  massive 
mcrease  in  weapons  purchases,  that  in 
the  next  5  years  alone  will  cost  taxpayers 
$90  billion  or  more  for  a  single  B-1  weap- 
on program?  No.  He  was  talking  about 
the  national  health  insurance  program. 
Fifty  million  dollars  more.  How  terrible  1 

I  wsmt  to  tell  the  Members,  those  who 
have  been  home  and  talking  to  their 
constitutents  and  who  are  now  telling  us 
what  the  word  is  around  the  (»untry.  I 
want  to  tell  those  Members  what  tbe 
word  is  in  my  own  district  in  Detroit. 
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yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  CONABLE.     ix.  Chaliman.  win 
the  gentleman  yield  1 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I 
man  from  New  Yor:  l 

Mr.  <X>NABLE.  M  r.  Chalnnan,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentlem  in  feels  that  those 
two  programs  to  wtlch  he  referred  will 
cost  $50  million  ne^t  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  also.  Is  there  not  a  perfectly 
tremendous  growth  potential  in  this 
area,  for  instance,  were  we  to  enact  na- 
tional heeJth  insur8|nce  along  the  lines 
of  the  Kennedy-cirman-Grlfflth  ver- 
sion? In  that  event  the  entire  cost  of 
medical  care  in  thit  country  would  be 
put  through  the  G<>vemment,  through 
the  tinhorn  of  Grovertnment.  if  I  may  say 
say  so.  And  Humphrey-Hawkins,  were 
that  to  be  enacted  Ih  full,  would  at  the 
current  level  cost  Something  like  $30 
billion;  would  It  not) 

That  is  what  I  nieant  when  I  said  I 
was  concerned  abo|it  the  $50  million 
item,  because  it  promises  so  much 
growth  for  the  future.  It  is  in  fact  tre- 
mendous.             I 

Mr.  CONYERS.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  is  my  colleague's  concern  for  the 
military-industrial  cpmplex  growth  that 
is  going  to  amount  ijo  military  spending 
of  $610  billion  over!  the  next  5  years, 
according  to  the  Piitagon's  own  esti- 
mates— with  the  Trident  submarines,  the 
B-1  bombers,  the  ccjunterforce  missiles, 
and  our  wildly  extravagant  shipbuilding 
effort?  Let  us  put  tpese  things  in  per- 
spective. 

Does  my  colleague  not  have  a  desire 
to  put  to  work  everybody  in  this  country 
who  wants  to  work?  \  IHiere  is  the  Puritan 
ethic  in  this  94th  Congress? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MatsunagaK  The  tine  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ( Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  llr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  am  making  Is  this:  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentlems  n  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE) ,  that  this  is  going  to  cost 
perhaps  more  than  550  million  for  the 
startup.  As  a  mattei  of  fact,  I  think  it 
will. 

Maybe  it  will  amount  to  $30  billion 
gross  for  Humphrey-  Hawkins,  but  it  will 
be  $11  billion  to  $12  bUllon  net.  at  the 
most,  when  we  start  putting  all  the  wel- 
fare people  to  work,  v  ho  will  become  tax- 
payers histead  of  taxeaters. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furtl  ler? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  rield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr.  CONABLE.  MJ-.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  assume  national  defense  will 
be  a  continuing  nepd.  It  Is  hardly  a 
new  program. 


Let  me  say  also 
the  Puritan  ethic 
ment  assuming  fiill 
employment  for  all 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


lat  I  am  not  sure 

solves  the  Govem- 

[esponslbility  for  all 

!ople  under  all  clr- 

len,  Mr.  Chairman, 


let  me  ask  the  genjtleman  the  fimda- 
mental  question  wh  ch  perhaps  under- 
Ues  our  difference.  V  Tiat  really  does  our 


Nation's  defense  depend  on?  I  concur 
with  the  distinguished  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Paul  Wamke, 
that— 

Oiir  National  Security  will  not  permit  the 
allocation  of  more  and  more  for  the  defense 
function.  Our  security  rests  largely  on  our 
economic  and  political  health. 

The  mainstay  of  our  security  is  work 
and  productivity,  and  the  morale,  public 
trust  and  confidence  that  results,  not  the 
forced  idleness  of  milUons  and  lagging 
investment  in  housing,  health  care,  and 
the  physical  structure  of  our  cities. 

What  in  God's  name  will  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  automobile  workers 
do?  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cumulated seniority,  who  have  mort- 
gages, and  who  have  kids  in  college  and 
are  trs^ing  desperately  to  get  work.  What 
are  they  supposed  to  do  while  we  increase 
the  weapons  purchases  by  14  percent, 
even  above  inflation? 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  if  the  private 
sector  cannot  put  everybody  to  work, 
does  he  not  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  some  responsibility  in  that 
area?  General  Motors  is  not  in  business 
to  put  Detroit  to  work.  Chrysler  Corp. 
does  not  exist  to  guarantee  employment. 
The  Federal  Government,  I  submit,  has 
that  responsibility,  and  I  thought  we  had 
been  through  all  this  in  1946,  if  not 
earUer.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
not  by  creating  a  Government  job  for 
everybody  who  has  been  laid  off.  That  is 
not  what  Humphrey-Hawkins  is  all 
about,  because  that  bill  has  a  mechan- 
ism that  will  allow  the  private  sector 
to  come  In  and  do  its  part. 

That  is  the  thing  the  private  sector 
is  not  doing  or  is  unable  to  do  now,  and 
it  leaves  us  in  the  situation  where  we 
have  10  million  persons  or  more  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  out 
of  work.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spect the  motivations  and  the  intentions 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. However,  let  me  say  that  stimulat- 
ing aggregate  demand  has  been  the  pan- 
acea over  many  years  for  creating  jobs 
and  for  Improving  the  economy,  and  I 
believe  history  will  record  that  it  has 
made  government  part  of  the  problem 
and  not  part  of  the  solution  over  this 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  and  to  everyone  who  is  on  the  floor 
today  that  this  (3ovemment  has  never 
in  94  Congresses  approached  the  concept 
of  full  employment,  has  never  done  It.  We 
did  reach  it  for  a  small  period  during 
World  War  n. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  never  con- 
sciously said  that  our  responsibility  as  a 
Federal  legislature  should  be  to  provide 
work  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms  to 
everybody  in  this  country,  every  man, 
woman,  and  teenager  who  wants  to  work 
a  job. 


I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  examine  this. 
We  do  not  have  a  record  of  failure  to  do 
such  a  thing.  We  have  never  tried  t.  All 
we  are  suggesting  is  that  we  try  it. 

The  committee  very  generously  made 
allowance  for  a  full  employment  bill  that 
Is  almost  certain  to  come  before  this 
Congress  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 
with  respect  to  which  this  debate  will  go 
on  more  precisely. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  on  page  123  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee report — and  I  commend  these  few 
pages  to  the  Members — my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokzs), 
voices  the  reservations  that  I  have. 

He  says  the  following: 

I  voted  to  move  this  resolution  out  of  Com- 
mittee with  severe  reservations.  My  foremost 
reservations  wa£  that  the  resolution  as  voted 
out  of  Committee  would  maintain  a  7%  rate 
of  unemployment  into  the  first  quarter  of 
Fiscal  Year  1977. 

How  can  anybody  say  that  we  are  on 
the  way  out  of  a  recession  when  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  Congress  is  pro- 
jecting 7  percent  imemployment  in  the 
coming  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  unemployment 
rate,  when  there  are  7  percent  unem- 
ployed, is  several  millions  more  than 
what  is  the  ofQcial  recorded  rate  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  when  we 
also  consider  the  discouraged  workers 
and  those  forced  to  work  fewer  hours 
than  they  normally  would. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  UllnoiE 

(Mr.  FlNDLEY)  . 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  taking  note  of  the  his- 
toric nature  of  today's  proceedings, 
despite  the  lack  of  attendance  and,  I 
might  add,  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  participating  in  the  debate. 

■This  Is  nevertheless  an  historic  day. 

I  know  from  my  personal  endeavors  \a 
trjrlng  to  get  the  Congress  to  adopt  a 
businesslike  method  of  handling  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  this  is  a  day  long  sought. 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, for  bringing  this  very  difficult  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  raise  several  questions 
about  the  work  of  the  committee.  Per- 
haps It  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  for 
the  attention  of  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

I  have  a  special  concern  about  a  provi- 
sion for  Federal  retirement  benefits.  We 
all  know  that  some  years  ago  we  au- 
thorized for  the  Civil  Service  and,  there- 
fore, also  for  the  military  retirees  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase,  and 
then  back  In  1969,  in  what  I  have  to  de- 
scribe as  an  aberration — I  cannot  ac- 
coimt  for  it  in  any  other  way — the  Con- 
gress authorized,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual cost-of-living  increase,  a  1-percent 
additional  increases  each  year,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  "1-percent 
kicker." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  1 
percent  kicker  has  already  become  an 
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item  of  tremendous  coet  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chalnnan  of  Uie  Cranmlttee  on  the  Budg- 
et If  the  committee.  In  making  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  this  body,  included 
provision  for  the  usual  l-percoit  kicker 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FlNDIiEY.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul^ 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  that  on  page  19  of  the  report 
the  committee  has  stated  that  It  is  not 
recommending  that  the  1-percent  kicker 
be  continued  and  that  It  has  com- 
municated this  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  statement  to  them, 
as  contained  In  the  report.  Is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
1  percent  Increase  be  eliminated.  This  Is 
estimated  to  save  almost  $200  mlUlon  In  fiscal 
year  1977  and  a  total  of  93.S  billion  over  a 
five-year  period. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Budget  for  reaching  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Of  course  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  jdelding  to  me. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  communicated  this  proix)sal  to  our 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. Has  the  gentleman  had  a  response 
from  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  ,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Clay),  that 
they  Intend  to  follow  through  on  this 
suggestion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  would  jield,  I  would  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  in 
the  March  15  reix)rt  from  that  commit- 
tee, the  chairman  stated  he  was  opposed 
to  the  1 -percent  kicker  and  expected 
that  It  would  be  eliminated  this  year. 
There  again,  we  have  stated  that  there 
is  no  money  provided  for  it,  so  that 
it  should  be  eliminated.  But  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  must  come  out 
with  the  necessary  legislation  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  reforms. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  further  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Cal- 
ifornia in  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDIiEY.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  received  a 
letter  from  the  chidrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
dated  about  March  15,  containing  an 
expression  of  his  own  personsd  opposi- 
tion to  the  1 -percent  kicker,  and  also 
forecasting  that  the  1 -percent  kicker 
would  be  removed  from  existing  legisla- 
tion by  this  Congress;  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Chalnnan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  said  that  he  Is  proposing  a 
change  In  the  system  to  eliminate  the 
1 -percent  kicker.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman the  precise  status  of  that  bill, 
whether  it  Is  in  the  subcommittee  or 
where  it  is.  The  relationship  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  each  indi- 
vidual committee  is  that  we  accept  their 
official  reports  and  then  we  make  a  rec- 
ommendation, as  we  have  done  here, 
whether  or  not  to  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendation  of  that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  me  additional 
time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  In  reaching  this 
recommendation  sought  the  attitude  of 
the  administration?  Am  I  correct  that 
the  administration  does  recommend  the 
elimination  of  the  1-percent  kicker? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  administration  rec- 
ommends the  elimination  of  the  1 -per- 
cent kicker. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  To  get  a  better  under- 
standing on  how  this  new  budget  process 
will  work,  let  us  assume  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
does  not  see  fit  to  report  a  bill  piiTntwating 
the  1 -percent  kicker,  what  recourse 
would  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  then 
have  in  order  to  hold  the  line  to  its  budg- 
et recommendations,  assuming  this 
body  does  endorse  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, let  me  state  that  we  have  the  recon- 
ciliation process  that  will  come  up  in  the 
fall,  and  the  ceiling  that  becomes  effec- 
tive following  adoption  of  the  second 
budget  resolution.  In  that  regard,  the 
House  will  have  to  make  a  determination 
Itself  on  whetiier  or  not  it  wants,  through 
the  reconciliation  process,  to  remove  that 
amount  of  money  or  whether  it  wants  to 
raise  the  deficit  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  pass  it. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  In  the  normal  course 
of  events,  as  the  gentleman  vrould  see  It, 
would  his  committee  make  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation on  this  point,  if  It  were 
then  foimd  in  disagreement,  would  that 
be  expected  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  makes  this  recommendation 
both  on  the  bills  that  appear  on  the  floor 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  we 
are  involved  in  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess and  setting  a  ceiling.  We  would  set 
forth  the  committee's  recommendations 
to  the  House  as  to  what  we  should  do  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  either  have  or 
have  not  met  a  particular  target. 

As  the  Members  are  aware,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
come  before  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of  each  week,  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  week  when  we  had  a  supplemental  ap- 


propriation and  has  indicated  what  the 
status  of  the  ceiling  vms  and  whether  or 
not  we  were  meeting  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Would  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  agree  with  me 
In  this  assessment  that  if  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  does  not  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Budget  Committee 
on  the  1-percent  kicker,  it  should  Insist 
on  an  amendment  to  the  bodgei  rawta- 
tion.  adding  on  the  amount  tbat  wonld 
be  required  to  cover  the  kicker?  Other- 
wise It  puts  a  cloud  of  credibility  to  some 
extent  over  the  value  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  could  be  done  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Generally  the  first  resolution 
Is  used  as  a  targeting  resolution.  We  try 
to  set  forth  what  we  think  should  hap- 
pen. Then  during  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  rest  of  the  spring  the  vari- 
ous committees  bring  out  their  blUs  and 
we  either  make  or  do  not  make  the  reso- 
lution target.  When  we  arrive  at  the 
point  the  gentleman  mentions — and  I 
am  glad  that  he  has  raised  the  question 
because  it  will  be  very  apparent  when  we 
arirve  at  the  end  of  this  process — if  the 
assumptions  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  are  not  Implemented,  ttien  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recommend  in  the 
second  resolution  to  either  take  the 
money  from  somebody  else  or  raise  our 
deficit  figure. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Would  the  issue  be  set- 
tled under  the  provision  on  i}age  3,  lines 
24  and  25,  under  income  security?  Is  that 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  this 
Item  in  question?  Would  that  cover  mili- 
tary retirement  as  well  as  civil  service 
retirement? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  goes  into  two  func- 
tions. It  is  divided  between  section  050, 
national  defense,  and  function  600.  In 
other  words,  the  military  and  the  civilian 
pay. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY.  I  see. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  military  pay  Is  in- 
cluded In  total  within  the  defense 
budget,  which  is  function  050. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FlNDLEY). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  want  to  imderscore 
the  commendation  I  voiced  earlier.  I  be- 
lieve the  Budget  Committee  Is  render- 
ing a  great  service  to  this  body,  and  a 
prize  example  of  It  Is  the  handling  of 
the  1-percent  kicker.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  if  there  are  other  examples  of 
similar  recommendations  for  rescission 
or  cutback? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  "Die  whole  area  of 
Federal  pay  which  is  set  fortti  on  page  3 
of  the  committee  report  is  an  item  on 
which  action  must  come  partially  from 
the  authorizing  committees  and  partially 
from  administrative  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Budget  Committee  has  sup- 
ported the  recommendation  that  came 
out  of  the  Rockefeller  Commission  which 
raises  some  pay  levels  and  lowers  others 
but  involves  around  $1.2  billion  of  pay 
and  retirement  changes  this  year. 

On  page  19  we  outline  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  food  stamp  reform.  We  did  not 
accept  the  total  package  proposed  by  the 
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President  because  he  Committee  o^ 
Agriculture  and  oth^s  indicated  that  it 
was  unrealistic.  We  assumed  that  $400 
million  could  be  savdd  in  that  area,  and 
I  have  discussed  th;  matter  both  for- 
mally and  informally  with  the  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

The  next  area  is  ii  i  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams which  we  have  heard  about  In 
earlier  colloquy  on  th ;  floor.  We  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  cost  of -living  increases, 
which  is  what  most  of  the  veterans  have 
indicated  they  beUevi ;  they  wefe  entitled 
to  to  match  social  se  :urlty.  But  we  have 
not  accepted  the  totj  1  i>ackage,  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  i  rom  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  ,  which  wou]  d  rxm  $800  million 
more. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  energy 
where  we  have  not  iccepted  all  of  the 
proposals  to  place  it«  ms  off  budget  even 
though  they  involve  enormous  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  .  The  tin  e  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  exp  Ired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  in  my  understanding 
that  the  effect  of  the  1 -percent  kicker 
since  it  became  effective  in  1969  has  been 
to  give  retirees,  and  l^at  applies  to  mili- 
tary retirees  and  civil  service  retirees, 
a  15  percent  additional  undeserved  in- 
crease in  benefits  bayond  the  effect  of 
inflation  over  that  piriod  of  time.  That 
is  why  I  raise  the  question.  I  am  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  >  Chairman,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  genUei 
which  definitely  n 
Oiu:  studies,  runnlni 
2000,  indicate  that 
program,  the  effect 

son  would  end  up  retiring  at  a  higher 
wage  level  than  he  jr  she  would  have 
earned  while  working .  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this.  I  \  'ould  hope  that  the 
House  will  deal  witi  this  problem.  It 
was,  as  the  gentiemar  indicated,  a  rather 
inocuous  provision.  H  was  simply  meant 
to  compensate  for  tiie  lag  between  the 
time  when  inflation  o  :curs  and  when  the 
pay  raise  takes  effect.  The  multiplier 
effect  is  sometiiing  1  do  not  think  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  legislation 
and  we  are  hopeful  tie  concerned  com- 
mi.tees  will  reform  tiiat  this  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  w  11  add  the  hope  we 
will  not  only  elimin  ite  the  kicker  but 
suspend  any  further  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  such  retirises  until  there  has 
been  a  catch-up  peri(  id.  Those  who  have 
been  getting  retired  pay  since  1959  are 
enjoying  what  amounts  to  a  15 -percent 
undeserved  bonus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tt  ank  the  gentleman 
for  his  consideration  n  yielding  me  time 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gent  eman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Nr.  Chairman  this 
budget  exercise  is  ore  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating as  well  as  or  e  of  the  most  frus- 
trating undertaking!  that  we  In  the 
Congress  confront. 

It  Is  interesting,  believe,  that  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  committee 
has  been  criticized  h  ;re  on  the  floor  to- 
day by  some  of   oir   Republican  col- 


an  that  is  an  area 

to  be  reformed. 

out  to  the  year 

we  continue  this 

uld  be  that  a  per- 


leagues  for  being  too  high  and  providing 
too  much  job  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  criticized 
by  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  for  being  too 
low  and  providing  too  Uttle  in  the  way  of 
job  stimulus  to  the  economy. 

Let  me  take  just  a  few  minutes  first 
of  all  to  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
a  truly  honest  and  factual  presentation 
of  the  figures. 

The  President's  budget  was  originally 
represented  and  widely  advertised  as  a 
.budget  which  would  yield  only  a  $44  bil- 
Uon  deficit.  According  to  our  best  in- 
formation that  budget  estimate  con- 
tained a  number  of  factual  errors  which 
we  needed  to  identify  and  make  correc- 
tions for. 

From  our  committee's  investigations 
it  appears  that  the  projected  deficit  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations may  have  been  under- 
stated in  the  Executive  document  by 
some  $6  biUion.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it 
was  intentionally  imderstated  but  let  me 
document  it  very  briefly. 

Several  items  of  expenditure  which 
are  required  by  law  were  inadvertently 
left  out  of  the  President's  original  budg- 
et submittal.  Others  were  carried  at  fig- 
ures considerably  below  what  it  actually 
seemed  they  would  cost.  And  just  as  it 
did  last  year,  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mittal overstated  offsetting  receipts  by 
several  billion  dollars. 

We  discovered  last  year,  for  example, 
that  the  Presidentially  submitted  budget 
contained  certain  palpable  errors  which 
we  in  this  committee  had  to  identify  and 
correct  in  order  to  give  a  true  picture  to 
the  Congress  of  our  Nation's  actual  fis- 
cal situation. 

Mistakes  occurred  again  this  year  in 
two  of  the  very  same  areas  where  mis- 
taken Presidential  assiunptions  distorted 
the  picture  last  year.  These  are  postal 
expenditures  and  anticipated  receipts 
from  oil  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Last  year  the  President  estimated 
that  the  Nation  would  receive  $8  billion 
from  the  sale  of  leases  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  That  figure  semed  unreaUstic,  so 
in  ovu"  first  budget  resolution  we  re- 
duced the  figxure  to  $4  billion.  The  OflQce 
of  Management  and  Budget  now  tells  us 
that  it  has  reduced  anticipated  receipts 
for  fiscal  year  1976  to  $3  billion,  $5  bil- 
lion below  what  the  President  originally 
estimated  and  even  $1  billion  below 
what  Congress  originally  estimated. 

Yet  the  President's  budget  submittal 
for  fiscal  year  1977  indulged  the  expec- 
tation of  our  receiving  $6  billion  from 
that  source  in  the  coming  year.  The  best 
information  available  to  us  indicates  a 
figure  in  the  realistic  range  of  some  $4 
billion.  So  the  effect  of  that  one  miscal- 
culation is  to  add  some  $2  billion  to  the 
outiay  and  deficit  totals  reflected  In  the 
President's  formal  budget  docimient. 

Again,  as  last  year,  the  President  ne- 
glected to  Include  in  his  budget  appro- 
priate flgures  to  reflect  the  cost  of  postal 
subsidies.  We  believe  the  amoimt  he 
neglected  to  Include  this  year  comes  to 
$3.7  million. 

Another  area  where  the  President's 
budget  seems  negligent  In  reflecting  ac- 


tual costs  is  the  broad  area  of  energy. 
The  President  has  spoken  rather  grandly 
of  a  bold  $100  billion  initiative  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  synthetic  fuel- 
Si  00  billion.  Well,  it  now  develops  that 
he  intends  for  none  of  that  to  be  reflected 
in  the  budget,  even  while  proposing  that 
the  United  States  purchase  some  $25 
billion  in  an  off-budget  corporation  from 
which  loans  would  be  made. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  which  Congresi 
passed  last  year  requires  the  purchase 
akid  the  storage  by  the  Government  of  a 
strategic  oil  reserve.  Under  the  law  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  this  is  to  be  acquired  in 
fiscal  year  1977;  yet  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  President's  budget  for  any  expen- 
diture for  that  purpose. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  ,  suggested  that 
we  realistically  should  Include  the  sum 
of  same  $700  million  for  uranliun  en- 
richment, synthetic  fuels,  and  oil  stor- 
age as  mandated  by  law. 

We  find,  in  addition,  no  estimate  was 
included  in  the  Forest  Service  budget 
for  fighting  forest  fires,  although  year  in 
and  year  out  the  Nation  has  found  It 
necessary  to  expend  some  $100  million 
annually  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  President's  request  embodied  a 
reduction  in  outlays  of  some  $700  million 
below  last  year,  a  45-percent  cut,  which 
could  be  achieved  only  on  the  most 
roseate  assumption  of  uniformly  ideal 
weather  and  strong  international  de- 
mand for  our  agricultural  products,  con- 
ditions over  which  we  have  no  real  con- 
trol. 

Moreover,  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mittal In  the  area  of  veterans'  benefits 
seems  imrealistic  in  the  extreme.  We 
note  this  In  oiu-  committee  report.  It  re- 
fiects  a  saving  of  some  $1.2  billion.  But 
this  upon  close  examination  is  predicated 
upon  what  seems  an  entirely  unrealistic 
assumption,  that  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases voted  for  fiscal  year  1976  would 
not  continue  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  believe  that  projected  saving  to  be 
wholly  cosmetic  In  character,  not  rooted 
In  realism,  and  therefore,  that  It  over- 
states the  actual  fiscal  situation  by  some 
$1.2  billion.  We  believe,  in  short,  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  vote  for  legislation 
which  will  extend  that  cost-of-living  ac- 
commodation to  cover  veterans  pensions 
and  other  veterans  benefits.  Only  when 
the  budget  is  seen  In  Its  true  perspectlye 
can  Important  policy  decisions  be  In- 
telligently made. 

In  the  field  of  medicare,  the  President 
seems  to  acknowledge  now  that  his  pro- 
posals, if  fully  adopted,  will  yield  a  re- 
duction In  actual  costs  of  only  $1,341 
billion,  not  the  $2,231  billion  asstmied  in 
his  budget  request.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
penditure total  in  that  area  appears  to  be 
imderstated  by  some  $890  million. 

Adding  up  just  these  Identified  under- 
statements of  expenditures  and  over- 
statements of  anticipated  receipts  that  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned,  we  believe 
the  following  apparent  distortions  which 
were  present  In  the  budget  originally 
submitted  by  the  President  are: 

Postal  Service  deficit,  $307  mlUion: 

Outer  Continental  leases,  $2  billion; 
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Energy  cost  Items,  $700  million; 

Forest  fires,  $100  million; 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  $700 
million; 

Veterans  benefits,  $1  billion  200 
million; 

Medicare,  $890  million. 

This  comes  to  a  total  imderstatement 
of  the  deficit  by  some  $5  billion  897 
million. 

Now,  the  one  overriding  responsibility 
which  this  committee  clearly  owes  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation  Is  to  present 
the  facts  with  truth  and  objective  hon- 
esty, and  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
accuracy  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  .  The  time  of  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  think  that  If  this  committee  accom- 
plished nothing  else  last  year,  it  did 
achieve  total  credibility  for  honest  and 
factual  reporting  of  the  facts.  We  may 
not  have  told  the  Congress  what  It 
wanted  to  hear  In  every  Instance,  but  we 
did  tell  the  truth  as  best  we  imderstood 
It,  be  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  and  the 
accuracy  of  our  general  projections  has 
been  borne  out  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
The  deficit  we  forecast  Is  almost  identical 
to  the  deficit  that  Is  coming  to  pass. 

Let  us  see  why  this  Government  of 
ours  costs  as  much  as  it  does.  On  this 
chart,  I  have  projected  the  movement  of 
the  two  biggest  items  in  the  budget  over 
the  past  8  years,  from  1969  to  1977. 

In  1969,  the  biggest  Item  In  the  budget 
was  defense.  That  year  It  consiomwl  some 
80.2  billions  of  dollars  In  «cpendltures. 
Today  the  biggest  item  In  the  budget 
Is  Income  security.  In  1969,  income  secu- 
rity was  consuming  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  defense.  During  these  years,  the 
defense  budget  has  Increased  from  $80.2 
billion  to  $101.1  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  percent. 

Dining  the  same  period,  income  secu- 
rity has  skyrocketed,  from  $37.3  billion 
to  $137.1  billion,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 250  percent. 

What  is  included  in  Income  security, 
and  why  has  the  cost  gone  up?  Basically, 
the  item  Includes  social  security,  wel- 
fare, and  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  though,  that  In  that  1969  to 
1977  period,  that  we  have  chosen  to  tax 
ourselves  on  the  order  of  an  increased 
$100  billion  for  this  income  security?  I 
had  occasion  to  compare  the  income  se- 
curity accounts  and  medical  care  ac- 
counts that  were  combined  In  the  trust 
funds  for  that  period  of  time.  "What  I 
found  out  was  that  In  the  1969  to  1977 
time  frame,  expenditures  did  go  up  by 
some  $123  billion,  but  that  income  from 
the  trust  funds  went  up  by  $113  billion. 

So  the  net  effect  on  the  Federal  income 
tax  or  administrative  budget  was  really 
only  $10  biUion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentieman  may  be 
entirely  correct.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  figures. 


I  would  suggest,  however,  that  one  can- 
not diminish  the  fact  that  this  is  where 
the  money  is  going.  Part  of  the  increase 
has  been  accounted  for  by  Increafied  tax 
rates  in  these  Items. 

For  example,  social  security  has  In- 
creased because  we  have  been  more  gen- 
erous with  our  social  security  recipients; 
but  also  because  there  have  been  more 
people  retiring  and.  In  addition  to  that, 
because  more  people  unable  to  find  jobs 
have  opted  for  early  retirement. 

But  none  of  that  can  account  for  the 
enormous  increase  that  we  have  seen  in 
two  items,  unemployment  compensation 
and  related  welfare  costs. 

In  1969,  those  two  items  combined,  un- 
employment compensation  and  welfare, 
came  to  less  than  $6  billion.  The  dotted 
line  and  the  shaded  area  on  this  chart 
depict  the  phenomenal  growth  In  those 
two  areas,  until  this  year,  what  was  a  $6 
biUion  expenditure,  has  become  approxi- 
mately a  $45  billion  expenditure  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  welfare. 

Why?  Is  not  the  answer  quite  obvious? 
Because  we  have  suffered  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  We  can  see  how,  begin- 
ning In  1974,  those  lines  shot  up  dra- 
matically. And,  In  fact,  I  believe  it  Is  true 
that  we  have  expended  more  in  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  in  the  past  4 
years  than  we  did  in  all  of  the  entirety 
of  the  program  prior  to  that  time. 

Let  us  look  at  what  effect  this  has  <m 
our  budget.  I  would  hold  that  the  Nation 
just  simply  cannot  afford — that  the  tax- 
payers simply  cannot  afford — ^to  continue 
the  present  high  level  of  unemplojrment. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  figure  Is  lower 
than  it  was  6  months  ago.  But  I  certainly 
cannot  take  much  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  still  7  V2  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired'. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  still 
have  more  than  7  mllUon  Americans  v^o 
cannot  find  work. 

There  Is  a  fairly  well  accepted  rule 
of  thumb,  which  we  have  discussed  on 
the  fioor  before,  to  the  effect  that  each 
percentage  point  of  unemployment  gen- 
erates an  adverse  imp>act  on  the  budget 
equal  to  $16  million.  That  is  because  peo- 
ple who  are  not  working  are  not  paying 
taxes  and  because  people  who  are  not 
working  are  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare. 

Let  us  refiect  upon  this  $50  billion  def- 
icit which,  as  the  chairman  has  (Minted 
out.  is  one-third  lower  than  last  year's, 
being  in  part  due  to  the  recovering  econ- 
omy. Let  us  see  what  it  would  be  if  we 
could  reduce  the  unemplosnment  level  to 
6  percent. 

At  the  same  level  of  authorized  ex- 
penditures that  we  are  anticipating  in 
this  budget.  If  unemployment  were  6  per- 
cent instead  of  7>4  percent,  the  deficit 
would  come  out  to  $28  billion  instead  of 
$50.6  billion. 

If  it  were  5  percent  of  the  labor  force 
unemployed  instead  of  7V^  percent,  the 
deficit  at  the  present  level  of  expendi- 
tures would  be  only  about  $12  billion. 

And  if,  by  a  series  of  wise  and  prudent 
actions,  we  were  able  to  reduce  unem- 


ployment to  4  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
present  authorizations  at  their  present 
level  would  yield  no  deficit  at  all  but  a 
surplus  of  approximately  $4  billion. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Mem- 
bers is  that  it  is  fatuous  to  talk  in  terms 
of  balancing  the  budget  unless  we  come 
to  grips  first  with  the  proposition  of  how 
we  can  get  Americans  off  the  unemploy- 
ment roUs  and  onto  payrolls  so  that  they 
thm  will  be  on  the  tax  rolls  as  producing 
members  of  society. 

Quite  a  bit  of  conversation  has  been 
Indulged  in  and  sanne  concern  ex- 
pressed— and  rightly  so.  I  think — about 
the  future  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  This  next  chart  is  hypothecated 
upon  an  assumption  that  social  security 
tax  rates  and  applicability  would  remain 
unchanged.  Upon  that  assumption  we 
draw  three  analogies. 

If  unemplo3mient  were  to  remain  at 
7.4  percent,  if  we  did  nothing  else  to 
reduce  it  and  did  not  raise  social  security 
taxes,  by  1981  the  social  security  trust 
fund  would  be  in  a  deficit  by  some  $14.8 
billion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
able  to  reduce  unemployment  to  5.2  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  without  changing 
the  rates  of  taxation,  it  would  yield  a 
$7.3  billion  surplus;  and  If  we  were  able 
to  reduce  unemployment  to  approxi- 
mately 4Vi  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
which  Is  where  It  hovered  around  the 
middle  part  of  the  1960's,  that  fund 
would  yield  a  $21.8  billion  surplus  in  1981 
instead  of  a  $14.8  bUlIon  deficit. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  wise  to  try  to  put  into 
this  budget  resolution  some  intelligent 
stimulus  that  would  help  create  more 
jobs,  not  only  Ch>vemment  jobs  but  jobs 
in  the  private  sector. 

I  have  here  a  chart  which,  when  the 
time  comes,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent.  The  chart  represents  those 
various  items  by  which  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  Increase  job-stimulating 
activity  above  the  level  Included  In  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chart  follows: 

CONGRESSIONALLY  ADDED  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  IN 
COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION 


Fiscal  year  1977 
(mlBioas) 

Numbar 

Budgat  of  jobs 

author-       Out-      (thou) 

Functioii  and  item  ity       lays     sands- 

Diract  jobs  prograim: 

500  Public sarviee jobs $4,S0O    13,045  371 

500  Summer  youth.. 235         235  M 

500  Older  Americans  empioymcnt.         50  50  6 

500  Job  opportunitias  program 200  26 

500  Comprehensive  employment 

andtr«iningjobs(CETAI) 41  41  4 

Indirect  jobs  progranu: 
300  Increase  for  EPA  construction 

grantprogram 1,500         100  8 

30a  Increase  for  water  resources 

public  works  program 400        300  23 

400  Acceleration  of  highway  pro- 
gram above  administration  pro- 
posal          0)        85  28 

400  Extension  of  emergency  Hoo- 

singAct 5,000 400 

Additional  pending iot»  programs...    4,200     2,200  220 

Total 15,926     6,265       1,149 


<  fS(X)  reillion  of  prior-year  budget  authority  in  addition  to 
President-s  budget 
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The  CKAIRMAM  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  has  expirep. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  tb  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright l 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue, the  sum  total  of  all  this  is  that 
with  the  Job  stlmuiis  we  have  included 
In  the  budget,  we  believe  we  could  realis- 
tically expect  expenditures  on  job-stimu- 
lative activities  of  acane  $6,256  billlMi  in 
the  fiscal  year,  which  would  create  an 
additional  1,149,000  jobs  for  Americans. 
We  think  that  Is  a  jood  buy.  We  believe 
it  would  not  only  increase  the  economic 
health  of  the  Natlod  and  be  the  humani- 
tarian and  right  thiiig  to  do,  but  we  think 
it  makes  good  sense  from  the  standpoint 
of   the   fiscal   Intei  rity   of  the   United 

Mr.  ROUSSELOTJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield)? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  y  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO'  ?.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gen  leman  could  tell  us 
this:  Does  the  figure  of  1,149,000  on  his 
chart  represent  nefl  jobs  or  reduction  in 
unemplojrment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Th  ese  would  be  new  and 
additional  jobs  that  were  not  Included  in 
the  program  preserted  by  the  President 
in  his  budget  messa  ge. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  would  not 
necessarily  reduce  i  nemployment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I '  Fill  simply  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentlen.an  from  California, 
that  when  we  provl  le  a  job  for  a  person 
who  is  unemployed,  we  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO! .  Yes,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  part  of  our  problem 
in  recent  years  is  ihat  we  have  had  a 
sub.stantial  numbei  of  people  entering 
the  job  market,  aiid  even  though  new 
jobs  are  onstream  Euid  we  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  who  are 
totally  employed  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try, we  still  do  no ;  see  a  reduction  in 
unemployment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  <  uite  agree. 

Mr.  ROUSSELO".  For  Instance,  this 
year  we  are  spendlr  ;  at  such  at  rate  that 
we  have  almost  an  ;  80  billion  deficit.  We 
were  told  that  woi;ld  help  substantially 
to  reduce  unemplos  ment.  but  It  has  not. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  It  has 
.  reduced  unemplo3rni  ent  from  about  9  per- 
cent to  approxlmat  sly  7^/4.  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELCT.  But  not  totally. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  W.  aybe  it  has  not  been 
reduced  as  much  as  we  would  like,  but 
if  what  the  gentleman  said  is  true,  the 
logical  extension  of  that  is  that  If  we 
do  not  provide  thes<i  new  jobs,  unemploy- 
ment will  skyi-ocket  even  higher. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  g(ntleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylib). 

Mr.  WYT.TE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  Housi!  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tlon  611.  the  first  loncurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  ;  iscal  year  1977.  I  am 
against  this  resolution  because  of  the 
exhorbitant  spend!  ig  and  deficit  figures 
that  It  proposes  an  1  that  Is  the  sole  rea- 
son for  my  oppositi  >n.  I  wish  at  this  time 


to  express  clearly  my  general  support  for 
the  budgetary  procedures  established  un- 
der the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poimdment  Control  Act  of  1974.  This  new 
budget  process,  which  goes  into  eflfect  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  is  potentially  one 
of  the  most  constructive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation the  Congress  has  passed  in  years. 

For  the  first  time  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  required  to  review  in  detail  the 
impact  on  the  total  fiscal  picture  of  the 
various  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills.  Effective  and  workable  limits  can 
now  be  placed  on  the  alwaj^  present 
political  temptation  to  add  a  few  million 
here  or  billions  there  for  this  and  that 
allegedly  worthy  program  by  offering 
amendments  in  committee  or  on  the  fioor 
without  any  idea  of  how  such  additions 
would  effect  the  total  dscal  balance. 

Indeed  the  Budget  Act  has  already 
forced  the  several  standing  committees 
to  take  a  new  and  searching  look  at  all 
current  Federal  progranas  and  proposed 
new  legislative  initiatives  to  see  how 
much  they  cost,  what  they  would  add  to 
spending  aggregates,  whether  tax  reve- 
nues are  sufBcient,  and  If  not.  how  much 
the  national  debt  must  be  raised.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  this  procedure  now 
in  its  final  trial  stage  must  be  made  to 
work.  It  may  well  be  the  last  workable 
chance  to  ever  put  the  Nation's  fiscal 
house  in  order.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611  is  of  deep  historic  significance 
and  hopefully  a  step  away  from  the 
spendthrift  policies  of  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I 
must  agree  with  the  spending  levels  and 
deficit  proposed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  do  not.  The  very  genius  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  simply  that  it  sets  out 
clearly  the  levels  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
that  the  majority  leadership  is  now  pro- 
posing. The  Budget  Act  has  even  made 
many  of  the  biggest  spenders  in  Con- 
gress pay  at  least  lip  service  to  the  desir- 
ability of  a  balanced  budget.  Still,  old 
habits  and  ingrained  ways  of  doing 
things  are  hard  for  many  politicians  to 
abandon.  Consequently,  tiie  old  political 
philosophy  of  "spend,  spend — elect, 
elect"  has  a  considerable  following 
among  colleagues  who  still  naively  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  any  problem 
is  to  throw  money  at  it  and  hire  another 
swarm  of  bureaucrats.  All  too  often  the 
proposed  governmental  solution  simply 
does  not  work  while  the  old  Washington 
adage  about  there  being  nothing  as 
permanent  as  a  temporary  Federal  pro- 
gram is  again  and  again  fulfilled. 

In  considering  this  resolution,  we  must 
carefully  look  at  the  economic  situation 
In  this  coimtry.  There  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  we  are  steadily  pulling 
out  of  the  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Personal  income,  employ- 
ment, production,  sales,  and  a  falling 
inflation  rate,  all  of  the  leading  Indexes 
have  shown  marked  improvement  and 
there  Is  every  indication  that  this  opti- 
mistic thrust  will  continue  if  a  prudent 
fiscal  policy  is  adopted. 

A  prudent  fiscal  policy  is  what  this 
resolution  lacks.  It  proposes  a  deficit  of 
$50.6  billion.  For  fiscal  1976  the  deficit 
was  $74.1  billion.  This  makes  the  current 


2  year  total  $124.7  billion.  Diirlng  the 
1950's  and  1960's  the  Federal  debt  only 
rose  at  an  annual  average  of  $5  billion. 
In  recent  years  the  national  debt  has 
been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Now, 
if  deficit  spending  is  the  key  to  economic 
prosperity,  the  United  States  should  have 
experienced  a  period  of  imparalleled  eco- 
nomic expansion  during  the  16  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  time  the 
Federal  budget  was  balanced. 

But  it  has  not  worked  that  way.  In- 
stead of  prosperity,  deficit  spending  has 
caused  severe  economic  dislocation,  the 
worst  economic  downturn  since  the 
Great  Depression  and  outrageous  infla- 
tion. The  cost  of  this  policy  has  been 
high  and  the  American  people  have  paid 
the  price  by  loss  of  jobs,  the  erosion  of 
their  life's  savings,  and  dollars  that  con- 
tinually buy  less  and  less. 

In  fiscal  1977  interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  cost  the  average  American  fam- 
ily $554  or  all  Americans  a  grand  total 
of  $41.4  billion.  This  Is  money  that  could 
help  to  purchase  a  new  home,  an  auto- 
mobile, a  college  education,  or  satisfy  a 
multitude  of  individual  needs.  But  tills 
$41.4  billion  must  be  exacted  from  the 
wallets  of  the  overtaxed  American  tax- 
payer to  finance  the  past  fiscal  profligacy 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  -a  policy  is  just  plain  stupid. 

If  the  spending  and  debt  limits  pro- 
posed in  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  budget  are  adopted,  the  ground- 
\?ork  win  have  been  laid  for  the  next 
bout  with  double  digit  inflation  which 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  another 
recession.  How  long  will  it  take  before 
a  majority  in  the  Congress  and  the  eco- 
nomic pundits  in  the  administration 
realize  that  we  as  a  nation  must  get  off 
of  this  vicious  deflcit  inspired  boom-bust 
treadmill. 

We  will  never  get  off  of  that  treadmill 
until  we  face  the  reality  that  the  Federal 
Government  at  least,  should  strive  for 
a  policy  of  pay  as  you  go,  cash  on  the 
barrelhead,  and  live  within  tax  revenues. 
We  must  deal  with  economic  reality  and 
stop  offering  supposed  panaceas  like  Fed- 
eral make-work  jobs  financed  by  deflcit 
dollars.  Such  efforts  are  in  real  economic 
terms  nonproductive  and  only  degrade 
the  tax  base.  What  this  Nation  needs  are 
real  p>ermanent  productive  jobs  that  only 
can  come  from  the  private  sector.  Joha 
that  produce  new  wealth,  new  opportu- 
nities, and  an  expanded  tax  base  to  fi- 
nance needed  public  expenditures. 

We  must  stop  squandering  our  public 
treasure  abroad  in  futile  efforts  to  buy 
friends  with  foreign  aid.  What  have  we 
gained  from  the  billions  that  have  beeii 
expended  alwoad  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  I  would  say  very  little. 

The  Congress  must  begin  a  careful  de- 
tailed scrutiny  of  all  Federal  programs 
so  that  a  determination  can  be  made 
regarding  which  programs  work  eflB- 
ciently  and  which  do  not.  Those  that 
are  not  accomplishing  the  desired  ends 
at  reasonable  costs  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

This  resolution  contains  $60  million 
for  startup  funds  for  the  Humphrey- 
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Hawkins  jobs  bill  and  $50  million  to  plan 
for  a  national  health  care  scheme. 
Neither  proposal  has  even  been  reported 
from  committee,  yet  we  are  going  to 
fimd  programs  which  at  this  point  in 
time  do  not  even  exist  and  may  never 
come  to  pass.  I  could  go  on,  but  I  think 
I  have  made  my  point. 

On  February  5,  1975, 1  introduced  HH. 
2800,  a  bill  mandating  a  balanced  budg- 
et, except  in  time  of  war  or  extreme  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Any  deficit  spending 
would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  by  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  but  not  unexpectedly, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  decided  not  to  hold  hearings.  I 
must,  therefore,  seek  to  implement  this 
position  by  supporting  the  balanced 
budget  substitute  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT) .  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
spending  breakdown  for  each  functional 
category  that  he  proposes,  but  compared 
to  the  committee  resolution,  his  substi- 
tute is  far  superior.  If  adopted,  appro- 
priate compromises  could  be  reached  by 
the  time  the  second  budget  resolution  is 
considered  this  fall. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  start  living  within  its  In- 
come, like  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  city 
of  Columbus,  and  the  American  people 
must.  I  suggest  the  defeat  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611  because  the  ex- 
cessive budget  recommended  would  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  increase  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
cott) . 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  raise  some  concerns  which  have  not 
been  directly  mentioned. 

Budget  control  was  a  splendid  con- 
cept. I  supported  it.  We  still  need  major 
reform  in  our  budgeting  process. 

Our  so-called  budget  reform  is  lead- 
ing in  several  worrisome  directions. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. If  the  trend  continues  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  be  rubber  stamps,  making 
only  minor  adjustments  within  the 
narrow  constraints  set  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  One  fault  with  this  develop- 
ment is  that  the  decisions  will  be  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Committee 
rather  than  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  open  meetings. 

Already  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee exceeds  the  staff  of  any  other 
committee.  They  will  be  permanent. 
Bureaucratic  inertia  and  self-preserva- 
tion will  certainly  develop.  Terms  of 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  are 
limited  to  4  years.  Therefore,  member- 
ship of  the  committee  will  change.  Their 
expertise  will  be  lost  about  as  quickly 
as  it  is  gained.  The  staff,  however,  will 
continue  on  and  on  and  soon  control  the 
Budget  Committee  as  members  come  and 
go. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  special  worry.  The 


staff  Is  relatively  young,  liberal,  big 
spenders,  and  advocates  of  big,  central- 
ized goverxmient.  Elven  If  a  few  Members 
wanted  to  control  the  growth  and  costs 
of  central  government,  they  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  permanent  staff  who  are 
not  elected  and  have  little  responsibility 
to  the  electorate. 

The  Budget  Committee  of  the  House 
is  required  to  adopt  a  budget  tn  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  Congressional  Budget  Oflftce. 
with  a  growing  staff  of  more  than  250 
persons,  is  in  actuality  an  adjimct  of  the 
two  Budget  Committees.  Together  they 
are  usurping  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  initiate  legislation  pertaining  to 
revenues. 

In  developing  a  biidget  Including 
receipts  and  expenditures,  deficits  or 
surpluses,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  will  soon  be  insisting  on  certain 
revenue  raising  measures  In  order  to 
obtain  concurrence  to  the  congressional 
budget. 

The  House  will  regxilre  considerably 
more  stamina  and  resolve  than  It  has 
demonstrated  previously  to  prevent  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  from,  in  effect, 
initiating  revenue  measures  which  ought 
to  remain  the  sole  prerogative  of  the 
House — the  people's  body. 

I  trust  the  House  will  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  trends. 

I  trust  that  a  cap  can  be  imposed  on 
the  staffs  of  these  committees  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  trust  that  the  Budget  Control  Act  can 
be  amended  to  permit  a  longer  tenure 
for  members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  trust  that  members  of  the  Budget 
Committees  will  resist  the  pressures  of 
the  staff  to  impose  bureaucratic  views 
over  the  views  of  the  electorate  through 
our  elected  Representatives. 

I  trust  that  we  can  prevent  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  from  being  a  pol- 
icymaking body  and  restrict  it  to  re- 
search on  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  committees 
and  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  sieldlng. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  C^halrman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a  series  of 
questions  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  . 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  observation.  Several  Mem- 
bers who  have  preceded  me  in  the  well 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  today 
marks  an  historic  occassion.  I  certainly 
would  echo  this  observation.  I  think  that 
in  the  10  years  in  which  I  have  been  in 
this  body  the  budget  process  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  legislative  reform  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed. Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  the 
most  important  legislative  change  In  the 
188  years  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  April  3  issue  of  the  prestigious 
British  publication.  The  Economist,  re- 


fers to  It  as  "a  fiscal  revolutiozi,"  one 
which  at  this  time  is  not  yet  generally 
perceptible  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  this 
process  imposes  upon  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  spending 
priorities.  By  setting  a  total  expenditure 
figure  and  thai  relating  subtotals  to  that 
overall  limitation,  we  are  indeed  estab- 
lishing priorities,  assessing  the  relative 
Importance  of  various  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  the  process  that 
my  committee,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  undertook,  along  with 
the  other  standing  committees,  to  be  very 
educative.  For  the  first  time  our  commit- 
tee had  before  us  in  one  document  all  of 
our  various  activities  and  programs. 

This  was  most  instructive.  In  that  tt 
gave  all  of  us  for  the  first  tlxioe  an  over- 
view of  our  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
ccxnmittee  would  respond  to  my  ques- 
tions, I  certainly  would  aiwreclate  It. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  most 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  As  I  Indicated,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
prorities.  I  know  there  is  a  feeling 
among  some  Members  that  this  vests  hi 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  great 
power.  I  know  some  of  the  members  of 
my  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions are  concerned  that,  in  exercising 
its  responsibilities,  perhaps  not  enou^ 
time  has  been  given  by  your  commit- 
tee to  the  budgets  and  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  you. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations.  The 
budget  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  finally  adopted  for  economic  aid 
is  $366  million  below  the  President's 
budget  request  and  $900  million  below 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

I  just  wondered  whether  the  chairman 
could  explain  to  us  how  his  committee 
goes  about  determining  the  various  dol- 
lar levels,  and  in  doing  so,  he  might  al- 
lude specifically  to  this  particular  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  we  did  with 
these  various  committee  recommenda- 
tions was  to  take  into  account  their  spe- 
cific recommendations  in  terms  of  the 
programs  that  were  already  in  existence 
and  were  going  to  continue.  Therefore, 
we  treated  them  as  mandatory  spending. 

Secondly,  we  took  what  the  commit- 
tee indicated  either  had  passed  out  of 
subcommittee  or  was  at  a  stage  before 
their  committee  so  that  it  was  almost 
assured  that  it  would  be  going  on  to  the 
floor  and  where  it  was  likely  that  the 
amoimt  contained  would  be  accepted 
and  enacted  into  law. 

In  the  International  Relations  area 
we  had  a  particular  problem,  as  the 
gentlemn  from  Ohio  may  know.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  addition 
to  receiving  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee because  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
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et  was  not  satisfied  ;hat  we  had  enough 
information  in  tha .  area  to  make  an 
Intelligent  statemen ;  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  shoild  be  included.  In 
addition.  Congress  lad  not  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1976  bill  ly  the  time  we  were 
starting  our  deUben  tions  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  gentleman  f  re  m  Ohio  will  also  re- 
member that  we  hid  to  add  into  the 
fiscal  1976  resolution  an  item  for  the 
so-called  Sinai  agreement  to  cover  what 
might  come  out  of  that  committee. 

So  that  when  we  reached  this  year,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  resolution  we  were 
required  to,  in  effect]  take  a  partial  pres- 
raitation  by  the  conimittee  for  what  we 
should  do  in  fiscal  year  1977  and,  as  has 
been  mentioned  previously  on  the  floor, 
the  administration  atid  members  of  that 
committee  are  presebtly  in  a  dispute  as 
to  what  amount  of  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated in  the  \Addle  East  not  only 
for  fiscal  1976  but  for  the  transitional 
period.  What  we  didlis  that  we  accepted 
what  the  committees  of  the  House — 
both  the  Committed  on  Appropriations 
and  the  authorlzliig  committee — had 
proposed  for  fiscal  1976  and  for  the  tran- 
sition quarter.  That  formed  the  basis  for 
those  two  items.        1 

In  fiscal  year  197Y  we  took  what  we 
expected  to  be  the  amount  that  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  fidniinistration.  We 
did  not  go  into  the  dispute  that  was  go- 
ing on  between  the  [administration  and 
the  International  Btelations  Committee 
over  the  Middle  Easf  We  did  not  go  for 
the  increases  that  nad  been  indicated 
might  come  becausej there  was  no  com- 
mittee bill  as  yet.  T^t  is  why  we  came 
up  with  the  figure  that  is  under  the  fig- 
ure in  the  committee  recommendation. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  programs  are  be  Ing  disputed  within 
the  committee  and  ve,  frankly,  imder- 
took  within  oiu-  staff,  after  consulting 
with  the  staff  of  the  lommittee  on  which 
the  gentleman  from  i  )hio  serves,  to  come 
up  with  what  we  tho  Jght  was  a  realistic 
figure  for  what  would  be  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year.  That  wiis  our  process.  On 
page  33  of  the  repor ;  accompanying  the 
budget  resolution  thi  ire  ^re  outlined  the 
amoimts  that  we  tl  ought  were  appro- 
priate having  used  tl  lat  process. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Washinsrton  is  suggesting  then  is 
that  in  the  future  th ;  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relation!  get  with  it;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  committee  could  be 
a  little  farther  out  in  front,  in  terms 
of  giving  us  its  recont  mendations,  and  so 
on.  as  some  of  the  otl  er  committees  have 
been,  I  think  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  certaialy  be  grateful  for 
tiiat. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Hdpefully  In  keeping 
with  this  new  proces  i  we  will  do  exactlv 
that. 

I  wonder  if  we  lalght  examine  the 
macroeconomlc  effec  s  of  the  resolution 
before  us.  As  I  talked  to  different  con- 
stituent groups  throughout  my  district 


last  week,  I  made  the 


effect  of  this  budget  s  that  we  are  going 
to  have,  in  real  term  i,  less  Federal  Gov- 


statement  that  the 


emment.  Is  that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  We  have  taken  the 
position  of  not  going  to  a  current  service 
budget,  which  is  to  say  taking  every 
Federal  program  and  letting  it  grow  ac- 
cording to  its  present  program  size,  giv- 
ing it  money  for  Inflation  and  giving  it 
money  to  handle  the  demographics  that 
are  involved  within  the  individual 
programs. 

A  current  services  budget  would  be  up 
in  the  $425  billion  range.  We  rejected 
that  and  stayed  at  about  $413  billion. 
The  March  15  committee  recommenda- 
tions were  up  above  $442  billion,  so  that 
we  can  see  that  if  we  did  not  have  the 
budget  process,  we  would  be  operating 
on  requests  coming  on  the  floor  in  the 
range  of  $442  million. 

The  CHAIRMAM  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  T  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  light  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, how  would  he  describe,  then,  this 
resolution?  Is  it  stimulative,  neutral,  or 
suppressive  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
the  economy? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  budget  is  stimulative 
in  that  it  provides  for  targeted  job 
stimulus  in  a  series  of  particular  areas. 
In  some  of  £he  nonstimulative  areas  of 
the  budget  we  have  deliberately  not 
recommended  real  growth.  We  have  also 
attempted,  as  we  are  coming  out  of  the 
recession,  to  have  the  total  budget 
deflcit  decline  over  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Perhaps  we  might  ap- 
proach this  from  a  different  direction. 
Suppose  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  to  cut  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, let  us  say,  from  $413  billion  to 
$400  billion.  How  would  that  impact  upon 
the  economy  in  terms  of  its  effect  on 
gross  national  product  and  unemploy- 
ment? Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
figures  or  any  analysis? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  were  to  cut  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  from  expenditures; 
that  is,  to  about  the  $400  billion  level, 
it  would  raise  the  unemployment  rate 
about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  About 
665,000  jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  process. 
We  would  lose  about  $30  billion  in 
gross  national  product  in  doing  that.  In 
other  words,  what  we  do  is  cause  our  real 
output  to  be  stifled  at  that  point  by  that 
degree. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  figure,  then,  as  to  how  that 
would  affect  the  budget  deficit?  Obviously 
the  expenditure  level  would  go  down  $13 
billion  to  $15  billion.  How  about  reve- 
nues? What  about  the  bottom  line? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  best  estimate  we 
ha"e  on  that  is  we  would  lose  about  $10 
billion  in  revenues. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  So  it  might  reduce  the 
deficit,  then,  overall  perhaps  $3  billion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  were  lucky,  it  would. 
What  happens  is  when  we  start  slowing 
down  the  economy,  the  imemployment 
rate  rises  and  our  deflcit,  of  course,  rises, 
as  was  shown  by  the  chart  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  just  used. 


Mr.  WHALEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  alluded  to  one  other  very  important 
element  of  this  budgetary  process,  and 
that  is  the  requirement  for  the  5-year 
projection.  What  does  the  gentleman's 
projection  figures  show  for  ensuing 
fiscal  years  in  terms  of  anticipated  defi- 
cits and/or  surpluses? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  in  appendix  D  to 
the  report,  which  is  set  forth  on  pages 
92  to  96,  a  series  of  benchmarks,  which 
show  the  alternatives  before  Congress. 
If  we  continue  everything  at  the  same 
program  level  that  we  have  now,  with 
inflation  being  added  on,  we  would  end 
up  with  a  $50  billion  deflcit  for  the  next 
2  years.  Then  it  drops  a  little,  and  by 
1981  we  could  arrive  at  a  balanced 
budget. 

If  we  exercise  some  restraint,  as  the 
gentleman  will  notice  on  page  95  of  the 
report,  we  can  arrive  at  a  balanced 
budget  by  1979  and  go  into  a  surplus  of 
$35  billion  by  1980.  What  the  committee 
recommends  is  that  we  follow  the  course 
set  forth  on  page  95;  that  Is,  not  to 
strangle  the  economy  at  this  point  but  to 
work  down  the  budget  so  that  we  have 
new  moneys  available  for  new  initiatives 
by  the  flscal  year  1980,  which  would  be 
within  calendar  year  1979. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ommending, then,  that  the  Congress  fol- 
low the  procedures  outlined  in  table  5? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
recommending  that  we  do  that.  We  want 
to  stress  what  the  Budget  Committee  does 
in  this  5-year  projection  is  to  show 
what  happens  if  we  do  certain  things. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  What  is  the  impact  of 
the  budget  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man on  the  money  market? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  year  it  had  no  im- 
pact. There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
crowding  out,  but  as  we  predicted  what 
happened  was  the  private  demand  was  so 
low  this  year  because  of  the  recession 
that  demands  for  bank  loans  were  ac- 
tually below  where  they  had  been  the 
year  before.  They  were  down  and,  there- 
fore, the  budget  fit  in  with  the  market 
very  comfortably.  And  again  tiiere  was 
no  magic  to  it.  This  was  predicted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  bankers 
and  the  economists  that  we  surveyed  be- 
fore we  went  with  last  year's  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  WHAT. EN.  How  about  this  coming 
year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  same  is  true  for  this 
coming  year.  We  have  reduced  the  size 
of  the  budget  and  the  demand  for  private 
credit  has  not  been  put  under  pressure. 
At  the  present  time  short-term  interest 
rates  are  down  from  where  they  were 
earlier  in  the  year  and  considerably  down 
from  the  year  before. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  with  the  assessment  of  Dr.  Tilford 
Gaines,  senior  vice  president  and  econo- 
mist. Manufacturers  Hanover  Tiust  Co., 
that  even  a  sizable  deflcit  for  fiscal  year 
1977  would  pose  no  strain  on  the  money 
market? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Gaines.  There  were  other  econ- 
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omists  and  btmkers  who  so  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response  to  my  questions.  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  which  appears  in  this  week's 
issue,  the  May  3  edition  of  Business 
Week.  I  might  say  this  publication  is  not 
noted  for  being  "big  government"  or 
"anti-business."  The  quotation  is: 

What  $413  billion  represents  Is  a  realistic 
compromise  between  the  legislative  commit- 
tees that  wanted  to  spend  $442  billion  and 
the  President  who  wanted  to  hold  fast  at 
»395  bUllon. 

The  budget  committees  have  succeeded  in 
producing  that  compromise.  And  in  doing  so, 
they  have  made  a  reasonable  allocation  of 
spending  among  16  major  categories.  They 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  pretend  that 
more  money  could  be  obtained  for  social  pro- 
grams by  making  unrealistic  cuts  In  national 
defense.  And  they  have  made  no  prevision 
for  vote-catching  tax  cuts  In  an  election 
year. 

To  keep  the  machinery  working,  the 
House  must  now  approve  the  recommended 
limit  on  spending,  and  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  tailor  their  appropriations  for  flscal 
1977  to  fit.  President  Ford,  for  his  part,  should 
accept  the  $413  blUlon  target  as  a  decision  to 
which  the  Nation  Is  committed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  having  come  up 
with  a  very  responsible  and  a  really  well 
thought  out  budget  resolution. 

If  we  had  followed  the  President's 
advice  last  year  and  raised  taxes  and 
cut  expenditures  we  would  be  facing  a 
colossal  unemployment  situation  today, 
far  more  than  we  are  now.  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  aptly 
pointed  out,  and  if  we  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  wiU  end  up  with  at 
least  a  half  million  more  unemployed 
and  possibly  closer  to  1  million.  So  I 
think  the  committee  has  taken  a  realistic 
and  responsible  approach  to  this 
problem. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  this 
budget  process  is  that  it  forces  us  to 
make  some  decisions  on  priorities,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  that 
we  are  debating  priorities  today  and  will 
be  tomorrow  when  we  get  to  proposed 
amendments.  But  when  it  came  to  pri- 
orities as  far  as  defense  is  concerned,  the 
process  simply  did  not  function. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  fortunate  than  a 
lot  of  Members  in  that  I  happen  to  have 
a  very  enlightened  principal  newspaper 
in  my  district,  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal, one  of  the  Knight  newspapers  chain. 
John  S.  Knight  is  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican, but  he  is  also  a  Republican  who 
does  his  own  thinking  and  he  has 
thought  very  deeply  about  such  things 
as  war  and  peace  and  defense  spending. 
He  has  some  outstanding  people  on  his 
newspapers. 

On  April  4,  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  who  is 
the  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
wrote  a  cogent  editorial  entitled  'More 
Weapons — But  For  What?" 


He  says: 

Tot  the  past  30  years.  In  a  rite  of  qprlng 
comparable  to  the  bu^airds  coming  back 
to  Hinckley,  the  generals  and  the  admirals 
have  left  their  Pentagon  aeries  to  marCh  up 
Capital  Hill  with  the  annual  message :  "me 
Russians  are  coming,  the  Russians  are  com- 
ing." 

This  year,  to  no  one's  great  surprlae,  Ooo- 
gress  paid  attention  and  gave  them  almost 
every  dollar  they  asked  for.  The  reason:  It's 
a  presidential  election  year  and,  as  James 
Reston  pointed  out  on  this  page  a  few  days 
ago.  In  such  years  what  Is  "good  ptrfltlcs" 
takes  precedence  every  time  over  what  might 
be  "good  policy." 

Mr.  Ethridge  went  on  to  say  that  what 
this  does  is  to  help  us  postpcme  a  decision 
to  9ivoid  the  necessity  of  thinking  about 
wh&t  the  defense  policies  ougbt  to  be  and 
how  to  go  about  achieving  than. 

He  points  out  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  a  recent  study  that  was  made 
at  the  request  of  Senator  CTii.VEa,  said 
that  the  real  question  is:  "What  com- 
mitments contribute  least  to  TSB.  se- 
curity?" And  can  therefore  be  elimi- 
nated. We  certainly  have  not  answered 
that  question. 

He  points  out  another  equally  tough 
question: 

Does  the  greater  threat  to  o\ir  security 
come  from  the  Rtissian  sufterpower  or  the 
Third  World  and  Its  revolutions  of  rising 
expectations?  And  If  the  latter,  how  do  we 
lick  them  with  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Bilr.  Fy>rd  hasn't  asked,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Committees  havent  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo)  and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  HoLTZMAK)  to  reduce  the  de- 
fense spending  target,  both  in  budget 
authority  and  in  outlays.  In  the  case  of 
outlays,  each  amendment  reduces  it  $2.5 
billion  and  redistributes  the  money  for 
job-producing  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  on  other  oc- 
casions put  material  in  the  Congris- 
siONAL  Record  that  shows  that  defense 
spending  produces  far  less  jobs  than  al- 
most any  other  thing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  money  on.  There  are 
very  serious  unemplojmient  problems  in 
large  parts  of  this  country.  Two  weeks 
ago  50,000  people  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
had  their  imemployment  compensation 
cut  off  because  of  the  triggerlng-out 
formula.  Last  week  my  county  commis- 
sioners voted  to  cut  general  relief,  no 
more  general  relief  for  i>eople  in  Akron, 
Ohio;  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work  there.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
no  money  to  continue  medicaid  for 
emergency  health  care  for  people  have 
no  other  means  of  support. 

It  is  time  we  start  facing  up  to  these 
human  tragedies  when  we  talk  about  de- 
fense priorities.  I  think  these  two  amend- 
ments do  face  up  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.)  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  earlier  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  the  editorial  from  which  I 
have  quoted  and  some  other  material  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 


I  am  going  to  offer  another  editorial 
from  the  same  newspaper,  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  which  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  authorizing  $1  bilUon  for 
the  production  of  B-1  bombers,  when 
we  do  not  even  know  that  it  will  do 
what  the  Air  Force  asks,  since  the  testa 
have  not  even  been  completed. 

Quoting  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MosHER)  from  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  editorial  states: 

Representative  Moahar  made  It  clear  ha 
was  not  against  a  strong  military  policy  to  - 
protect  the  United  Statea.  But  he  drew  the 
real  Issue,  which  is  whether  "National  ae- 
curlty,  like  penonal  security,  can  be  en- 
dangered by  exeeaslve  preoccupation  with 
external  threats.'** 

Additionally,  there  is  an  article  from 
the  Beacon  Journal  of  "PtMas,  April  23, 
which  says: 

In  this  year's  campaign.  Bepobllcan  can- 
didates CScitald  Fcnl  and  Ronald  "ngan 
would  engage  our  attention  with  the  quae- 
tlon  of  whether  the  Russians  are  outspend- 
Ing  the  United  States  In  military  procure- 
ment. President  Ford  has  called  qvecttona 
about  AnSerlcan's  military  superiority  "com- 
plete and  utter  nonsense."  He  may  have 
spoken  more  truth  than  he  Intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  wotse  than 
nonsense,  it  is  tragic  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Reagan,  go  around  the  country  each 
trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  pledging 
greater  and  greater  spending  for  the 
military  without  any  rational  discussion 
of  the  actual  military  necessity  for  such 
expenditures  or  their  relation  to  the 
other  needs  of  the  country.  Such  an  ap- 
proach not  only  wastes  the  taxpayers 
hard-earned  dollars,  but  denies  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  the  very  neces- 
sities of  life.  Certainly  the  Congress 
should  not  echo  tills  type  of  nonsense  or 
allow  itself  to  be  "siaowed''  by  the  Pen- 
tagon in  its  annual  quest  for  funds  to 
continue  projects  whose  primary  aim  is  to 
produce  jobs  for  generals,  admirals,  and 
defense  plant  executives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  articles  I  have  re- 
ferred to  sire  as  follows : 

[From  the  Beacon  Journal,  Apr.  4, 1976] 

More  Weapons — Btrr  For  What? 

(By  Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.) 

For  the  past  SO  years.  In  a  rite  of  spring 
comparable  to  the  buzzards  coming  back  to 
Hinckley,  the  generals  and  the  admirals  have 
left  their  Pentagon  aeries  to  march  up  Capitol 
Hill  with  the  annual  message ;  "The  Russians 
are  coming,  the  Russians  are  coming." 

This  yestf,  to  no  one's  great  surprise.  Con- 
gress paid  attention  and  gave  them  almost 
every  dollar  they  asked  for.  The  reason :  It's  a 
presidential  election  year  and,  as  James  Res- 
ton  pointed  out  on  this  pa^je  a  few  days  ago. 
In  such  years  what  Is  "good  poUtlcs"  takes 
precedence  every  time  over  what  might  be 
good  policy." 

This  U  not  to  say  that  «113  billion,  which 
is  roughly  what  the  budget  committees  of 
both  houses  authorized,  is  necessarily  too 
much  to  spend  on  national  defense,  at  that 
the  $85.3  blUlon  spent  In  fiscal  1975  was  too 
little.  I  happen  to  think  both  are  too  hl^, 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  military  expert. 
I'm  fairly  certain,  though,  after  watching 
the  Vietnam  quagmire  for  a  decade,  that 
"more,  more,  more"  is  not  the  answer. 

What  disturbs  me  so  much  \b  that  neither 
the  President,  In  asking  for  $113.3  bUUon. 
nor  the  congressional  committees.  In  giving 
it  to  bUn,  asked  the  right  questions. 
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The  President,  who 
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has  always  been  an 


advocate  of  the  more-tiore  concept,  mainly 
asked  what  It  would  lake  to  beat  Ronald 
Reagan  In  the  prlinarl4B.  And,  with  studies 
by  both  the  CIA  tmd  the  Library  of  Congress 
documenting  a  steady:  Soviet  buildup  of 
military  men  and  hardware,  his  basic  bias 
was  vindicated. 

Besides,  a  Oallup  P<11  released  March  7 
showed  a  12  percent  de:Une  In  the  niimber 
of  people  who  thought  i  iefense  spending  was 
too  high  and  a  10  perc«  at  rise  In  those  who 
felt  It  was  too  low. 

How's  a  politician,  in  i  n  election  year  going 
to  argue  with  the  flgurt  s? 

CongTMsmen,  who  alt  ;>  read  the  polls,  ob- 
viously felt  the  same  wa  r.  Apd  they  were  also 
aware  that  In  his  budget  Mr.  Pord  was  asking 
for  $29.3  billion  for  weapons  procurements 
and  $10.9  blllloB  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Both  these  genen  te  Jobs,  and  Jobs  are 
votes. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  dollar 
figure,  though,  was  ths  rationale.  A  good 
chunk  of  the  procureme  it  money  Is  Intended 
to  maintain  "parity"  ivlth  Russia— things 
like  the  B-1  bomber,  the  cruise  missile,  an- 
other Trident  missile  s\  bmarlne  and  a  new 
supercarrler.  But  few,  ivlth  notable  excep- 
tions of  Rep.  John  Seibe  rllng  (D-Akron)  and 
Sen.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (U-Ohio),  asked  why. 

As  the  Library  of  Con|  ress  study  Itself  had 
asked.  "Is  maintaining  a  global  balance  of 
power  an  Imperative  VS.  objective?"  And, 
Does  a  high  nuclear  threshold  in  NATO  Eu- 
rope best  serve  U.S.  purposes?" 

A  few  critics  of  the  budget  pointed  out 
that  while  the  United  St  ites  stands  on  guard 
only  against  Russia,  thi  Russians  feel  they 
have  to  be  prepared  agajtost  us,  the  Chinese 
and  their  East  Buropea|i  satellites,  so  their 
defense  budget  should  be  about  double  ours. 

But  that  is  still  arguiig  the  deflnltlon  of 
parity.  The  real  question  Is  why  we  need  it. 
even  in  a  nuclear  age.  Once  we  have  achieved 
the  ability  to  destroy  Hussia,  an  abUlty  we 
have  had  for  a  generation,  do  we  need  do  any 
more  than  maintain  It?  boes  the  capacity  to 
redistribute  the  rubble  fa  dozen  times  "best 
serve  U.S.  purposes?" 

An  even  more  Important  question.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  whether  nuclear  warfare  has  a  fu- 
ture. All  our  experts,  sctfentlflc  and  humani- 
tarian, probably  Russian  as  well  as  American, 
tell  us  that  a  big,  old  f  ishloned  war  Is  not 
only  unwinnable  but  sui  :ldal.  so  we  think  of 
big  wars  and  plan  for  Ihem  and  drain  our 
treasiU7  of  every  penny  1  o  make  the  weapons 
we  admit  will  destroy  uii.  We  spend  billions 
of  dollars  and  astronemlcal  amounts  of 
talent  to  plan  nuclear  holocausts  to  keep 
holocausts  from  happening. 

We  embrace  the  lnsan(  i  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inconceivable. 

This  political  decision  i  o  do  as  the  Russians 
do  might  cost  us  «113  blUlon,  but  at  least  It 
lets  Congress — and  the  President  and  the 
people — avoid  the  necssslty  of  thinking 
about  what  otir  defense  policies  should  be, 
and  how  we  go  about  ac  hlevlng  them. 

So  long  as  we  can  destroy  Russia  with 
power  left  over,  we  don  t  have  to  think — I 
mean  really  think — abort  what  purpose  the 
Sixth  Fleet  serves  sailing  off  the  coast  of 
Lebanon.  We  are  not  recjuired  to  think  what 
a  proper  and  effective  re  tponse  to  Fidel  Cas- 
tro might  be,  or  what  w<  should  really  do  or 
not  do,  and  with  what,  1  r  Syria  and  Iraq  de- 
cide to  have  at  it.  We  do  not  have  to  answer 
the  question  posed  by  Ihe  Library  of  Con- 
gress: "What  commitmeats  contribute  least 
to  U.S.  security?"  and  It  can  therefore  be 
eliminated. 

Or  the  equally  tough  o  ne:  Does  the  greater 
threat  to  our  seciu-ity  co^e  from  the  Russian 
superpower  or  the  Third  I  World  and  its  revo- 
lutions of  rising  expeclktlons?  And  If  the 


latter,  how  do  we  lick  them  with  gunboat 
diplomacy? 

Mr.  Ford  hasn't  asked,  and  the  congres- 
sional budget  committees  haven't  either. 

DcFENSK   Paxamoia   Errs   in   Form    of   B-1 

BOMB^ 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  back- 
ing a  strong  national  defense  policy  and 
buying  every  gold-plated  gadget  the  Penta- 
gon dreams  up. 

Unfortunately,  most  members  of  the  House 
seem  to  blvir  the  distinction.  This  was  appar- 
ent last  week  when  they  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  933.3  billion  weapons  bill — one  that 
pressed  91.1  billion  more  than  asked  into  the 
Pentagon's  pocket. 

National  defense  seems  to  have  become 
that  old-time  religion,  and  questioning  such 
gUnmicks  as  the  over-priced  and  overrated 
B-1  bomber  suddenly  appears  to  be  consid- 
ered heresy. 

The  B-1,  designed  to  replace  the  B-62 
bomber,  is  a  sjrmptom  of  the  kind  of  think- 
ing that  pervades  the  Congress,  and  perhaps 
the  nation.  It  poses  the  question  of  whether 
security  can  be  maintained  with  a  modem- 
day  Maglnot  Line  of  missiles,  subs  and  1,200- 
mlle-an-hour  bombers,  or  whether  real  secur- 
ity comes  from  within. 

The  B-1  14,  projected  to  cost  $87  million 
apiece,  but  already  there  are  indications  that 
the  figure  may  reach  $100  million.  For  that, 
this  nation  would  get  a  manned  bomber  that 
replaces  another  manned  bomber  which  has 
been  called  in  some  ways  superior  to  the  B-1. 

A  Brookings  Institute  study  concluded 
that  "there  appears  to  be  no  significant  mili- 
tary advantage"  to  sinking  $1.6  billion  into 
a  new  B-1  fleet.  In  fact,  it  suggests  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  mod- 
ify B-628  as  platforms  to  latmch  "stand  off" 
missiles— designed  to  zoom  in  low  over  enemy 
targets  to  minimize  the  chance  of  being 
tracked  by  radar. 

The  Air  Force  insists  the  B-1  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  Rxissia's  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated air  defenses  by  flying  low  and  fast, 
dropping  nuclear  bombs  and  flying  home 
again.  That's  hard  to  swallow. 

The  chances  for  rational  consideration  of 
the  B-1  and  other  new  weapons  s>stems  in 
the  Senate  appear  poor.  Senators  also  seem 
to  have  gotten  religion,  and  the  prevailing 
mentality  seems  to  be,  for  many,  either  you 
are  for  national  security  or  you  are  against 
it. 

This  is  most  unfortunate,  because  it  not 
only  tends  to  choke  off  needed  debate  but 
could  build  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Two  of  the  men  who  showed  courage  in 
the  House  in  fighting  the  B-1  are  Reps.  John 
Selberllng  (D-Akron)  and  Charles  Mosher 
(R-OberUn).  They  deserve  thanks  for  keep- 
ing the  debate  alive. 

In  remarks  on  the  House  floor,  Mosher 
questioned  the  B-1  and  other  weaponry  he 
considered  "very  questionable,"  and  calcu- 
lated these  cost  $5.5  billion  in  the  new  budg- 
et. He  added :  "F^ve  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
that  could  either  be  Invested  in  Improving 
American  productive  capability  and  creating 
Jobs,  in  improving  the  quality  of  life  through 
better  environmental  management,  educa- 
tion and  health  care,  or  might  simply  be  used 
for  tax  relief,  or  revenue  sharing." 

Rep.  Mosher  made  it  clear  he  was  not 
against  a  strong  military  policy  to  protect  the 
United  States.  But  he  drew  the  real  Issue, 
which  is  whether  "national  security,  like  per- 
sonal security,  can  be  endangered  by  exces- 
sive preoccupation  with  external  threats." 

That  Is  precisely  what  seems  to  motivate 
the  need  for  the  B-1.  It  shows  that  we  are 
"doing  something,"  anything,  to  keep  up 
with  the  Russians. 

"If  we  live  as  hostages  of  fear,"  Mosher 
told  his  colleagues,  we  will  be  as  Insecure  as 


If  we  paid  no  attention  to  assuring  our  na> 
tional  secxirlty." 

His  colleagues  in  the  Senate  should  oon- 
Bider  that  before  passing  a  fat  military  qpend- 
Ing  bill.  Are  they  really  buying  security? 


Defense  Spending  Fuss  is 
Nonsense" 


'CoupixrE 


It  isn't  a  new  tactic  to  political  campaigna. 
It  is  old  and  proven  as  a  means  of  getting 
voter  interest,  even  if  it  diverts  attention 
from  more  Important  matters. 

It  is  the  tactic  of  raising  a  question,  then 
making  it  an  overwhelming  Issue.  The  last 
time  it  was  employed  in  any  major  faablon 
was  In  the  1960  debates  between  Richard 
Nixon  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  They  haggled 
earnestly  over  whether  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
the  Taiwanese  Islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
close  to  the  Chinese  coast.  If  the  Chinese 
Reds  decided  to  attack  them. 

In  this  year's  campaign,  Republican  candi- 
dates Gerald  Ford  and  Ronald  Reagan  woiild 
engage  our  attention  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  Russians  are  outspendlng  the 
United  States  In  military  procurement.  Presi- 
dent Pord  has  called  questions  about  Amer- 
ica's military  superiority  "complete  and  utter 
nonsense."  He  may  have  spoken  more  truth 
than  he  intended. 

Both  Reagan  and  Ford,  apparent  victims  of 
their  own  rhetorical  trap,  seem  committed 
to  outdoing  each  other  in  pledging  devotion 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  if  elected.  A 
somewhat  more  dispassionate  view  of  UJ3. 
military  strength  compared  with  Russia's  vras 
provided  this  week  by  the  staff  of  Rep.  Les 
Aspln  (D.-Wls.).  Aspln  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conmilttee. 

The  Aspln  report  takes  pronouncements 
from  the  Defense  Department,  each  of  which 
has  been  fodder  for  the  Pord-Reagan  can- 
nons, and  examines  each.  It  starts  with  the 
contention  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schlesinger  that  Russia  is  out- 
spending  the  United  States  militarily  by  60 
percent  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Schleslnger's  thesis  depends  on  assigning 
a  dollar  value  at  U.S.  prices  to  all  Russian 
military  spending.  But  the  Soviets  draft  men 
and  pay  them  a  ruble  a  week,  while  the 
United  States  has  gone  to  an  all-volunteer 
Army  with  high  wage  rates.  Assigning  U.8. 
rates  of  pay  to  all  the  Russian  troops  invali- 
dates the  comparison. 

If  all  the  U.S.  defense  expenditures  were 
calculated  in  terms  of  what  they  would  cost 
in  Russia,  the  Aspln  report  says,  the  United 
States  woxild  be  shown  to  be  outspendlng 
the  Soviets  In  terms  of  rubles,  the  Soviet  unit 
of  currency. 

An  even  less  valid  comparison  was  offered 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  twice  the  percentage  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  defense  that  the  United 
States  spends. 

The  Aspln  report  counters  that  the  Rus- 
sians spend  six  times  the  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product  on  agriculture  that 
the  United  States  does. 

"The  fact  that  the  Russians  are  putting 
twice  as  much  of  their  ONP  into  the  mili- 
tary indicates  to  some  that  they  are  getting 
twice  as  much  out,"  the  Aspln  report  says. 
"If  that  analysis  were  correct,  the  Russians 
ought  to  be  swamping  us  with  their  wheat." 

Russian  defense  expenditures  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  by  the  United  States,  as  the 
Aspln  report  points  out.  But  neither  should 
they  become  a  stimulus  for  hysteria  here  at 
home.  There  are  other  pressing  needs  to 
which  the  voters  of  the  United  States  should 
pay  attention  in  this  election  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee again  for  having  paid  attention  to 
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those  important  matters,  but  I  suggest 
that  we  stfll  have  not  gone  quite  as  far 
as  we  need  to.  1  support  the  changes  in 
the  defense  and  other  spending  cate- 
gories that  I  think  will  \irtag  this  into 
line  with  the  Nation's  real  priorities  and 
what  the  people  6t  this  country  really 
want;  not  what  some  of  the  special  in- 
terests who  have  been  advocating  these 
huge  defense  budgets  want. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  EteRwiNsia) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI;  Mr.  taialrman,  the 
Budget  Committee  deserves  at  least  one 
bouquet  this  afternoon,  which  I  wish  to 
offer,  for  its  statesmanlike  position  on 
Federal  pay  and  retirement  benefits. 

There  are  times  when  those' of  us  who 
write  and  sign  minority  views  to  com- 
mittee action  wonder  whether  anyone 
out  there  is  listening.  Apparently,  in  the 
case  of  the  minority  objections  to  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  some- 
one was  listening.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  our  suggestions  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  final  form  of  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  611.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  this  is  so  when  you  com- 
pare the  comments  we  made  in  our 
minority  views  accompanying  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
statements  contained  in  the  Budget 
Committee  report  accompanying  House 
Congressional  Resolution  611. 

For  example:  In  our  minority  views, 
we  said: 

We  particularly  regret  the  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  action  in  dismiss- 
ing two  important  proposals  contained  In 
the  President's  bxidget  which  would  not  only 
reduce  expenditxires  this  coming  year  but  are 
long-range  legislative  Improvements  as  weU. 
We  refer  to  the  President's  proposals  to  (1) 
eliminate  the  extravagant  one-percent  bonus 
on  cost-of-living  increases  to  Civil  Service 
annuities  and  (2)  revise  the  Wage  Board  pay 
system  so  as  to  bring  it  back  m  line  with 
the  concept  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  In 
a  local  wage  area. 

On  page  19  of  its  report,  the  Budget 
Committee  says : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
1  percent  Increase  be  eliminated.  This  is 
estimated  to  save  almost  $200  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977  and  a  total  of  $3.5  billion  over 
a  five-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our  legisla- 
tive committee  will  take  note  and  will 
take  the  appropriate  action  to  carry  out 
this  congressional  budget  commitment. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Wage  Board  pay 
system,  on  page  19  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee says : 

The  Committee  has  reviewed  this  proposal 
in  great  detaU  and  has  concluded  that  these 
reforms  are  necessary  to  restore  com- 
parability. Failure  to  enact  this  legislation 
would  result  in  pay  raises  averaging  9.5  per- 
cent and  would  add  $300  mlllioh  to  the  1977 
budget.  The  five-year  Incremental  cost  would 
be  $5.9  bUlion. 

In  this  case,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remedial  legislation  (Hi%.  12843)  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


On  one  further  point,  that  of  Federal 
white-collar  pay,  we  said  In  our  minority 
views: 

The  Committee  budget  recommendation 
also  assumes  a  Federal  white  collar  pay 
increase  in  October  above  the  6%  level  whldh 
is  contained  In  the  President's  budget  .  .  . 
we  hope  that  the  Congress  wlU  stay  wltliln 
the  pay  recommendations  of  the  President. 

The  Budget  Co^tuhlttee  report  on  pt«e 
18  says: 

The  Committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  President's  proposal  and  tentatively  ac- 
cepts the  administrative  changes  to  the 
comparability  standards  and  the  attendant 
estimates.  ...  Therefore,  the  Committee 
ejQMcts  the  Administration  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  as  early  as  possible,  a  complete 
proposal  that  evaluates  all  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President's  Panel  on 
Federal  Compensation,  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission,  the  Quadrenni&l  Review, 
and  the  pay  agents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable  att- 
proach,  and  I  again  commend  Budget 
Committee  monbers  for  the  restraint 
they  have  displayed  in  dealing  with  these 
important  fiscal  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lam  not  going  to  touch 
on  a  subject  as  profound  as  that  just 
covered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but 
I  do  have  one  small  question  for  the 
illustrious  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year,  and  that  this  is  a  test  of 
what  Congress  may  do. 

Specifically,  I  call  the  chairman's  at- 
tention to  page  19  of  the  committee  re- 
port where  he  recommends  the  1  percent 
increase  be  eliminated,  that  this  is  a  so- 
called  kicker  in  the  retirement  benefits, 
and  It  is  estimated  it  would  save  $3.5 
billion  over  a  5-year  period. 

It  so  happened  that  this  is  tiie  sub- 
ject coverexl  in  the.  minority  vievra.  My 
question  on  this  and  many  other  such 
recommendations  is,  to  what  degree  will 
we  now  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
other  members  of  that  committee  to  see 
that  these  legislative  recommendations 
that  the  genleman  calls  for  are  properly 
implemented? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  WeU,  the  claim  in  the 
subcommittee  is  that  the  gentleman  has 
the  argument  that  the  target  has  been 
set  and  that  the  deficit  will  either  have  to 
rise  or  there  will  have  to  be  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  somebody's  money  going  into 
it  if  this  is  not  passed  fronl  the  c<Hn- 
mlttee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  other'~vrords,  we 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Budget 
Ck>mmittee  position  if  we  made  every  ef- 
fort to  stimulate  some,  let  us  say  favor- 
able, legislative  steps  which  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Budget  Committee 
overall  report? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  encouragement. 

Mr.  IiATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  direct  some  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 


I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
area  dealing  with  health  on  pa^e  54,  and 
the  so-called  ct^is  ttiat  are  being  recom- 
mended to  be  on  reimbursement  for  medi- 
care payments  to  hospitals.  Now,  in  ttie 
last  Beveral  days  I  hare  had  numerous 
calls  from  stasOl  hospitals  throughout  my 
district.  They  are,  itnfortbnately,  very 
small  hospitals  with  SO  beds  and  up  to  60 
or  «d  beds,  which  is  the  largest  I  received 
a  can  from. 

Is  It  iny  ttnderstanding  tiiat  tbe  com- 
mittee recommends  in  here  In  a  cap  on 
reimbursement  for  medicare  payments  to 
these  hospitals? 

^Si.  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  what  Is  that  rec- 
ommendation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  total  amoimt  is  $700 
million  in  reforms  In  this  fashion,  for 
this  function. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  how  does  that  affect 
the  reimbursement  percentagewise  that 
a  hospital  would  get  for  Increasing  costs 
and  medicare  recovery? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  manner  in  which  we 
went  about  the  recommendatitms  was  as 
follows :  We  had  received  comments  frtun 
the  two  committees  Involved,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  az»d  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, that  they  were  considering  the 
pn^MSal.  The  administration  had  mtule 
a  prc^xwal. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  recommend 
to  the  two  committees  the  amount  of 
money  that  should  be  picked  up  in  re-' 
form  In  these  areas. 

But  again,  in  keying  with  12ie  re- 
quirements of  the  C(Mnmittee  on  the 
Budget,  we  have  not  told  them  specific- 
ally the  manner  in  which  they  should  do 
it.  either  by  a  percoitage  cap  in  payment 
to  doctors  and  hospitals,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  or  by  other 
methods. 

But  we  have  Indicated  that  we  expect 
that  this  amount  will  be  picked  up  as  a 
savings  in  this  area.  reenuxUess  of  the 
form  of  the  legislation  that  ultimately 
emerges. 

Iliis  goes  to  the  same  comment  that  I 
made  to  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha  >, 
which  was  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee can  use  In  their  presentation  to 
the  Individual  authorizing  and  spend- 
ing committees  the  Budget  Committee 
assumption  that  they  will  have  to  pick 
up  $700  million.  Otherwise  the  deficit  will 
have  to  be  increased  or  the  money  will 
have  to  come  from  one  of  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  We  talk  about  placing  a 
cap  on  reimbursements  to  hospitals  for 
medicare  pasmients. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  was  the  suggestion 
by  the  administration  as  a  means  to  pick 
up  that  money. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that.  And 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation,  because  I  do 
not  think  this  Congress  is  going  to  enter- 
tain that  recommendation.  Tbe  problem 
is  that  unless  the  cap  is  very  realistic, 
there  is  no  way  that  ho^itals,  particu- 
larly small  ones,  can  accommodate  this 
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problem,  because  thiire  are  no  caps  on 
Increased  costs,  there  are  no  caps  on  sup- 
pltes,  there  are  no  a  .ps  on  utility  rates. 
They  are  all  gping  ui .  There  are  no  caps 
on  Increased  costs  Id]  malpractice  insur- 
ance. 

Por  example,  the  vendors  who  sell  sup- 
plies to  the  hospitals,  as  soon  as  the  price 
controls  were  taken  (^  they  Jacked  their 
prices  up.  llie  same]  thing  is  occurring 
with  utility  rates.  They  are  being  jacked 
up.  llie  hospital  has  I  to  absorb,  those  in- 
creased costs  somewliere. 

For  example,  malpractice  insurance 
alone  has  gone  up  over  300  percent  and 
the  coverage  has  deoreased.  There  is  no 
way  the  small  hospitals  can  meet  this 
cap  on  medicare  parments  and  absorb 
it  in  any  way. 

In  the  first  place,  ^ey  either  have  to 
do  it  in  a  reduction  Ir  the  services,  and  if 
that  occurs,  then  the  i  are  left  wide  open 
to  malpractice  suits,  or  the  only  other 
alternative  is  to  pass  It  on  to  paying  pa- 
tients, the  cash  patents;  and  the  fees 
are  so  high  now  thai  even  the  cash  pa- 
tient has  trouble  making  the  payment. 

I  imderstand  that! the  budget  resolu- 
tion from  the  other  t>ody  put  a  cap  of  7 
percent  on  medicaae  reimbursements. 
And  if  that  is  so.  thai;  costs  the  hospital, 
this  particular  small  nospital,  $7.33  a  pa- 
tient. And  when  wei  are  taiklng  about 
some  20.000  patient  ^ys  a  year,  that  is 
$140,000  that  that  hospital  haa  to  absorb. 
And  there  is  no  way  It  can  do  it. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  close  the  hos- 
pital. There  ^e  a  ninnber  of  small  hos- 
pitals in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  have  the  privilege  (if  representing  that 
are  operating  presently  on  a  shoestring. 
They  have  the  greatest  difficulty.  Hard  as 
they  try  to  hold  doWn  costs  to  patients 
they  are  confronted  ^  1th  ever-increasing 
costs  of  their  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hars ha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  M-.  Chairman,  they 
have  the  greatest  dt^culty  in  the  world 


trying  to  meet  costs 


no  way  they  can  ab^rb  this  additional 
cap  and  limit  on  whi  it  they  are  entitled 
to  be  reimbursed  in  i  nedlcare. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  impost  a  burden  upon 


them  that  they  must 


centage  of  charity  cs  ses  in  the  hospital. 
Certainly  no  one  opi  oses  trying  to  help 
pe(H>le  on  charity.  Pe  )ple  who  are  in  dire 


need  and  imable  to 


pltal  has  to  absorb  tl  at  cost.  There  is  no 
way  to  do  this  under  the  circmnstances 


unless  we  also  put  a 


cap  on  utility  rates 


and  imless  we  also  pi  it  a  cap  on  the  cost 
of  supplies  they  havi  i  to  buy  and  unless 
we  also  put  a  cap  en  salary  and  wage 
agreements  and  retlrpment  benefits. 


We  caimot  say  to 


going  to  have  to  cut  ( lown  its  charges  for 


services  when  they 
operating  costs  and 


is  no  limitation  to  tliese  expenses.  These 
institutions  are  nonprofit  organizations 


now.  There  is  Just 


take  a  certain  per- 


pay.  But  the  hos- 


i  hospital  that  it  Is 


are  btised  on  their 
overhead  and  there 


and  they  are  paring  their  expenses  to  the 
bone  already.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  ihem 
to  hold  down  increases  to  7  percent  when 
they  have  to  pay  60  to  300  percent  for 
their  supplies,  utilities,  insurance,  sala- 
ries, et  cetera. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  the 
problem  that  I  am  trying  to  reach? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  state  that  on 
psige  56  of  the  committee  report,  we  in- 
dicate that  we  think  the  President's  esti- 
mate of  medicaid  costs,  for  example,  are 
too  low  by  $200  million.  That  figure  was 
increased  to  $500  million.  We  added  that 
back  in,  and  we  also  provided  for  HMO 
and  peer  review  systems  as  well  as  health 
planning  changes  to  allow  the  commit- 
tees, if  the  committees  so  desire  to  use  a 
different  system.  So  we  did  not  say,  as 
the  other  body  did,  that  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  provide  a  cap. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
these  costs  have  to  be  brought  imder 
control.  If  they  are  not,  then  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  will  have  to  be  ac- 
counted for  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mt:  Harsha)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  par- 
ticular hospital  I  have  in  mind  is  a  63- 
bed  hospital.  It  is  the  only  hospital  in 
that  county  which  as  a  population  of 
almost  100,000.  If  caps  go  on  medicare 
reimbursements,  that  hospital  undoubt- 
edly will  have  to  close  up.  This  is  uncon- 
scionable. We  cannot  let  this  happen. 
These  people  need  these  medical  services. 

I  think  it  is  shortsighted  on  the  admin- 
istration's part  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body  relative  to  its  recommenda- 
tion to  put  a  cap  of  7  percent  on  this 
when  their  costs  are  going  to  increase  by 
at  least  double  that  over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams  )  assure  me  that 
when  this  matter  goes  to  conference,  he 
will  keep  this  problem  in  consideration 
when  he  tries  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  resolutions  and,  if  at  all 
possible,  eliminate  any  cap,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  small  hospitals? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  problem,  and  we  will  try 
to  meet  that  problem  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  sincerely  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  see  the  plight  of  these  small 
hospitals  and  endeavor  to  remedy  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  unrealistic  ap- 
proach to  lower  hospital  and  medicare 
costs  and  provide  sufficient  funds  so  that 
these  hospitals  may  be  reimbursed 
adequately. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Corman). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  recommendations 
and  estimates  pertaining  to  unemploy- 


ment compensation  and  public  asslstcajQe 
programs  in  the  budget  resolution  that 
is  before  us. 

On  page  64  of  the  repoit  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget,  it  says  that — 

Tbe  resolui^n  Includea  the  legislative  as- 
supiptloiis  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Way  and  Means  „  Sot  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

This  statement  needs  some  clarifica- 
tion. First,  I  think  the  resolution  does 
not  contain  sufficient  funds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  supplemental 
benefits  program  that  Is  anticipated.  And 
second,  the  Members  should  be  aware 
that  the  resolution  is  short  about  $4  bil- 
lion in  unemployment  compensation  rev- 
enues because  of  the  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  10210.  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1975. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  sup- 
plemental benefits,  FSB.  program  pro- 
vides additional  UC  benefits  in  States 
with  insured  unemployment  rates  above 
specified  levels  to  unemployed  workers 
covered  under  the  permanent  UI  law.  In 
States  with  insured  imemployment  rates 
of  6  percent  or  more,  FSB  provides  a 
maximum  of  26  additional  benefit 
weeks — up  to  a  combined  maximum  of 
65  weeks  of  regular,  extended  and  Fed- 
eral supplemental  benefits.  In  States 
with  insured  unemployment  rates  be- 
tween 5  and  5.9  percent,  FSB  provides 
a  maximum  of  13  additional  weeks — up 
to  a  combined  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
The  program  was  enacted  In  December 
1974  and  expired  March  31,  1977. 

Until  January  of  this  year,  the  26 
weeks  of  FSB  were  provided  in  all  States 
under  a  national  trigger  mechanism.  The 
national  trigger  provisions  were  replaced 
with  a  "State  only"  trigger  mechanism 
in  January.  .These  State  only  triggers 
were  developed  in  the  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted in  conference  over  my  objections. 
Their  impact  in  many  cases  has  proven 
to  be  inequitable  and  ineffective  in  di- 
recting additional  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  those  unemployed 
workers  most  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation is  holding  hearings  on  April  28, 
29,  and  30  on  proposed  legislation  that 
would  extend  the  FSB  program  at  least 
through  fiscal  year  1977  and  modify  the 
existing  State  only  triggers. 

Ways  and  Means  recommended  that, 
based  on  assumptions  used  with  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  $800  million  be  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  in  antici- 
pation that  FSB  would  be  extended  with 
possible  modifications  in  the  present 
triggers.  Information  that  I' have  indi- 
cates that  the  budget  resolution  before 
us  includes  only  $136  million  for  an  ex- 
tension of  FSB.  I  realize  that  the  Budget 
Committee  used  somewhat  different  as- 
sumptions in  developing  their  cost  esti- 
mates. In  my  opinion,  however,  the  reso- 
lution underestimates  the  additional  cost 
of  FSB  legislation  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  could  be  bringing  to 
the  floor  later  in  the  session. 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  Ways  and 
Means    reported    to    the    House    H.R. 
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10210,  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1975.  The  two  major  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  are:  To  pro- 
vide coverage  under  the  permanent  Fed- 
eral-State imemployment  compensation 
law  for  substantially  all  of  the  Nation's 
wage  and  salary  earners  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  temporary 
special  imemplosmient  assistance  pro- 
gram: and  restore  solvency  in  the  un- 
emplojTnent  compensation  program  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  by  increas- 
ing revenues  in  a  manner  that  distributes 
fairly  the  impact  of  additional  employer- 
paid  taxes. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation 
Subcommittee  completed  work  on  H.R. 
10210  in  October  1975.  It  was  approved 
without  change  by  Ways  and  Means  in 
December.  Delays  created  by  new  tax 
legislation  and  other  emergency  bills 
prevented  the  Rules  Committee  from 
scheduling  House  action  before  the  end 
of  the  last  session.  We  hoped  that  the 
House  and  Senate  were  going  to  be  able 
to  act  on  the  bill  early  this  year  so  the 
coverage  and  revenue  provisions  could 
take  effect  in  1977.  However,  under  the 
new  budget  procedures,  legislation  like 
H.R.  10210  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  House  floor  until  after  the  House 
has  approved  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
unless  a  waiver  of  the  relevant  budget 
act  provisions  is  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

In  December  1975,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  House  would  not  be  able 
to  consider  the  bill  before  the  session 
ended,  we  requested  that  the  Budget 
Committee  recommend  the  granting  of 
this  waiver  so  the  House  could  take  up 
the  bill  In  January  of  this  year.  The 
The  Budget  Committee  voted  against 
such  a  waiver  In  January  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, H.R.  10210  is  still  pending  before 
the  House  and  the  enactment  dates  for 
the  coverage  and  tax  provisions  will  have 
to  be  delayed  for  1  year. 

House  Members  should  be  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  this  delay.  Firsts  it  cre- 
ates teemendous  pressure  to  continue 
for  another  year,  at  a  cost  of  $400  to  $500 
million,  the  SUA  program.  The  delay 
also  means  a  loss  of  $4  billion  in  badly 
needed  State  and  Federal  UC  revenues 
that  would  have  been  raised  during  fiscal 
year  1977  under  the  tax  changes  in  H.R. 
10210.  These  additional  revenues  are 
needed  because,  as  of  April  15.  1976.  22 
States  had  depleted  their  UC  funds  and 
borrowed  over  $3  billion  f  rwn  the  Federal 
Govenmaent  in  order  to  continue  paying 
UC  benefits.  The  Federal  UC  trust  fund 
is  broke.  It  has  borrowed  about  $6  bil- 
lion from  general  revenues  already  and 
will  need  to  borrow  an  additional  $3  to 
$4  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  the  provisions  in  the  resolution 
dealing  with  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc 
Assistance.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  recommended  that  there  be  a  $250 
million  Increase  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1977  in  the  current  $2.5  billion  ceiling 
on  the  social  services  progni-am  author- 


ized under  title  X2:  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  would 
provide  $240  million  in  additicmal  budget 
authority  and  $200  million  in  additional 
outlays  for  anjQcrease  in  social  services 
funds  available  on  an  entitlement  basis 
to  States.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  in  most  entitlement  programs  to 
avoid  having  a  substantially  different 
figure  for  budget  authority  tTom  outlasts. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Pubhc  Assistance  wUl  still  consider 
legislation  in  anticipation  of  a  budget 
authority  and  outlays  of  $2.75  billion 
for  social  services. 

In  regard  to  the  supplementary  secur- 
ity income  program,  which  provides  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  SSI  program  last 
summer,  and  has  reported  SSI  legida- 
tion  in  H.R.  8911  and  H.R.  8912  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
chose  to  include  in  its  March  15  recom- 
mendation to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee the  full  additional  $455  million  which 
would  be  required  to  fimd  the  SSI 
amendments  contained  in  HJl.  8911. 
However,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  included  only  $100  million  in  the 
resolution,  with  the  report  indicating 
that  this  is  the  cost  necessary  to  change 
the  benefit  reduction  for  SSI  recipients 
living  in  another  household  and  receive 
support  and  maintenance  in-kind  from 
a  one-third  of  1  percent  to  20  percent 
reduction. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  also 
assumed  that  the  $52  million  cost  for 
changes  in  the  SSI  program  supported  by 
the  administration  on  HJR.  8911  can 
be  financed  by  improved  administration 
of  the  SSI  program.  The  Committee  on 
Waj-s  and  Means  does  not  have  informa- 
tion to  justify  this  assumption.  One  of 
the  SSI  amendments  in  HJR.  8911  which 
the  House  Budget  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude fimds  for  would  extend  the  SSI 
program  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  with 
reductions  in  the  standard  to  reflect  the 
lower  per  capita  income  In  Puerto  Rico. 
At  the  present  time,  the  payment  level 
for  an  aged  person  living  In  Puerto  Rico 
is  about  $19  a  month.  Under  SSI,  with 
the  adjustment  related  to  per  capita  in- 
come, the  payment  standard  for  an  aged 
individual  would  be  about  $90:  $19  a 
month  cannot  be  seen  as  adequate.  Leg- 
islation which  would  extend  SSI  to  these 
jurisdictions  is  certainly  needed. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  also  did 
not  include  funding  for  an  SSI  amend- 
ment contained  in  KR.  8911  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  would,  in  effect,  fimd  in  the 
"hold  harmless"  States  the  6.4  percent 
SSI  cost-of-living  increase  now  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  Without 
this  Eimendment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is,  in  effect,  claiming  an  SSI  cost- 
of-living  increase  is  being  provided,  but 
the  only  way  that  recipients  in  those 
States  csin  receive  such  an  increase  is 
for  its  entire  cost  to  be  borne  by  those 


States.  Equity  demands  such  an  amend- 
ment be  enacted. 

This  outlines  some  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee  as  reflected 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris). 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  with  respect  to 
their  praise  of  the  budgetary  process  and 
especially  the  constructive  effort  and 
dedication  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  especially  note  the  leadership 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
taken  with  respect  to  a  process  that  I 
think  is  very  essential  to  Congress  and  to 
our  Nation. 

May  I  further  note  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
White,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Retirement  and  Employee  Bene- 
fits of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  associates  himself  with  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
that  the  budget  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611,  tentatively  en- 
dorses the  administration's  proposal  for 
a  pay  cap  on  the  salaries  of  the  Nation's 
1.4  million  Federal  employees  and  2.1 
million  military  personnel.  The  commit- 
tee has  in  effect  given  Its  go-ahead  to 
the  administration's  finagling  of  the 
manner  In  which  comparability  is  com- 
puted. This  will  reduce  the  comparability 
adjustment  from  11.5  percent  to  6.3  per- 
cent. The  resolution  then  accepts  Presi- 
dent Ford's  average  pay  ceiling  of  4.7 
percent. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  since  the  Pay 
Comparability  Act  was  enacted  in  1970 
that  the  President  has  deviated  from  the 
recommendations  of  his  advisers  and  has 
proposed  an  adjustment  below  that 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  indicates  would  be  appropriate. 
The  principle  of  comparability  is  a  sound 
one:  Federal  and  military  salaries  must 
be  maintained  at  a  level  comparable  to 
those  in  private  industry  in  order  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  best  possible  person- 
nel to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Ctovemment 
and  defend  the  country.  The  "executive 
pay  freeze,"  the  continued  undercutting 
of  the  comparability  process,  the  injec- 
tion of  politics  into  the  salary-setting 
process — all  these  factors  have  seriously 
eroded  the  Federal  service.  The  salaries 
of  Federal  employees  have  become  a  po- 
Ktical  punching  bag  and  this  is  wrong.  I 
believe  it  is  wrong  to  make  our  dedicated 
Federal  and  military  workers  the  scape- 
goats for  the  administration's  misman- 
agement of  the  economy.  I  believe  it  is 
wrong  for  this  Congress  to  be  a  partner 
in  this  process  of  steadily  short-circuit- 
ing the  comiparability  process.  Govern- 
ment is  the  loser  and  the  citizen-tax- 
payer suffers. 

A  pay  cap  on  one  segment  of  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  and  one  segment  of  the 
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country's  work  fores  Is  discriminatory. 
Inflation  takes  its  tcul  across  the  board; 
it  does  not  exempt  i  Federal  workers.  I 
cannot  support  an  arbitrary  wage  control 
on  one  group  of  emp  ioyees.  We  have  not 
asked  private  indust  -y  to  place  a  lid  on 


workers'  salaries.  Wf 


problems  of  the  econ  amy  by  singling  out 
one  group  In  such  a  c  Ulous  way. 

Another  reason  I  s  jn  concerned  about 
the  pay  cap  is  that  1 1  pute  the  Congress 
In  the  position  of  endorsing  repeated  de- 
viation from  a  proces  s  designed  to  insure 


fairness.  Adoption  of 


an  alternative  com- 


parability amount  every  year  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  spi  It  and  intent  of  the 


comparability  law. 
visory  Committee  on 


Ijast  year,  the  Ad- 
Pederal  Pay  stated: 


constant  resort  to  Emergency  procedures 
makes  tJie  whole  proctsa  envisioned  by  the 
statute  meaningless  an  1  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey  of  pilvate  Indxistry  pay  a 
futile  exercise. 


WilS 


Ollly 


re  peal 


The  law's  Intent 
dent   the  authority 
alternative  amount 
circumstances.  The 
not  documented  that!  such 
circumstances  exist. 

The   continued 
comparability  procea ; 
voke  demands  for 
rability  law  entirely 
of  collective  bargaining 
and  mUitary  workers 
visory  Committee  maJLntained 

Labor  relations  Is  a 
the  Judgement  of  this 
native  plan  is  again  prdpoecd 
that  more  pressures  wllj 
present  statute.  The 
tlon  Congress  to  substitute 
lectlve  bargaining  more 
Ing  In  the  private 
mount  and  eventually 


cannot  remedy  the 


to  give  the  Presl- 

to  recommend  an 

in  extraordinary 

administration  has 

extraordinary 


undercutting   of   the 
will  no  doubt  pro- 
of the  compa- 
4nd  the  substitution 
by  all  Federal 
Last  year,  the  Ad- 


fery  fragUe  entity.  In 

mmlttee.  If  an  alter- 

It  Is  Inevitable 

build  up  to  scrap  the 

I  unions  will  petl- 

some  form  of  col- 

akln  to  that  prevail - 

This  pressure  will 

Itecome  irresistible. 


i  CD: 


sect  >r. 


An  equitable  salarj  policy  does  not  in- 
clude flat  caps  and  llnagling  of  figures. 
Though  the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration indicate  that  the  ceiling  is  tenta- 
tive, it  is  the  first  steb  toward  finality  in 
my  view.  Where  is  logic  and  fairness 
when  the  White  Hou  te  can  find  room  in 
its  budget  to  increase  by  40  percent  the 
salary  of  the  Direct  )r  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  3udget — the  chief 
budget  cutter  in  town — but  hold  rank- 
and-file  workers  to  1(  ss  than  5  percent? 
Such  treatment  is  (  evastating  to  em- 
ployee morale.  The  i  rinciple  of  compa- 
rability, a  sound  prir  ciple.  is  sabotaged. 
Federal  and  military  personnel  are  made 
the  scapegoats  for  he  sake  of  short- 
range  expediency.  £uch  a  policy  will 
create  a  cancer  in  th<  Federal  Establish- 
ment and  the  quality  of  Government  will 
suffer  In  the  long  nin . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  i'ould  like  to  point 


out  one  thing  to  thi 


do  have  a  question  t  lat  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  o  the  committee.  I 
will  point  out  to  tte  members  of  the 
committee  here  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  ^udget  on  page  17 
states  as  follows: 

In  the  area  of  generil  schedule  and  mili- 
tary pay,  the  President  proposes  to  take 
administrative  action  »  broaden  the  base 
used   for  computing  comparability   by  in- 


commlttee,  and  I 


eluding  secretaries  and  computer  operatcn 

m  wage  surveys,  and  by  weighing  pay  rates 
by  employment  distribution.  These  admin- 
istrative changes  will  reduce  a  ftill  com- 
parability pay  raise  In  fiscal  year  1977  from 
approximately  11.5  percent  to  6.3  percent. 
Furthermore,  the  budget  Includes  a  funding 
level  which  would  limit  the  October  1,  1976 
pay  raise  to  a  minimum  of  3  percent  and  a 
maximum  of  5  percent.  The  average  would 
be  4.7  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  Includes  a 
funding  level  which  would  limit  the  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  pay  raise  to  a  minimum 
of  3  percent  and  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent, and  the  average  would  be  4.7  per- 
cent. 
Page  18  of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 
The  Committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  President's  proposal  and  tentatively  ac- 
cepts the  administrative  changes  to  the  com- 
parability standards  and  the  attendant  es- 
timates. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  endorse  the 
principle  of  comparability,  and  I  read 
directly  from  the  committee  report  and 
ttie  chairman's  letter,  which  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Committee  strongly  endorses  the 
principle  of  comparability  as  an  Important 
objective  underlying  the  Government's  ef- 
fort to  obtain  and  keep  an  effective  work 
force.  This  principle  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  short-range  fiscal  policy. 

While  I  realize  that  the  committee's 
acceptance  of  the  administration's  sal- 
ary proposals  are  tentative,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  policy  implications 
of  the  action.  In  effect,  the  committee 
is  tentatively  concurring  with  the  ad- 
ministraUon  that  It  Is  appropriate  to 
place  an  arbitrary  wage  control  on  one 
segment  of  our  Nation's  work  force. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a 
policy  standpoint,  is  the  effect  this  pay 
ceiling  would  have  on  recruitment,  on 
retention  of  Federal  employees,  and  I 
am  concerned  that  we  would  be  imder- 
cuttlng  comparability,  a  principle  de- 
signed to  keep  Federal  salaries  com- 
parable with  private  industry  and  guar- 
anteeing a  competent  Federal  work 
force,  a  principle  that  the  committee 
endorses. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  pay  cap  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  morale 
of  our  Government  workers,  tiiereby  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  Government.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  deviation  from  the 
comparability  process.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  since  the  law  was  enacted  In  1970 
that  Congress  has  done  this. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
to  comment  on  the  policy  Implications 
of  the  pay  ceiling  that  the  committee  is 
advocating. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
Federal  empolyees  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  being  paid. 

We  have  tried  to  avoid  putting  on  spe- 
cific pay  caps  across  the  board,  but  the 
argument  that  is  going  on,  which  will 
have  to  be  resolved,  I  addressed  myself 
to  before. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana).  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Haesis) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  as  I  Indicated  to  the  previ- 
ous gentleman  from  Illinois  when  he  was 
in  the  well,  in  this  area  there  Is  an  ar- 
gument on  comparability,  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate scope  and  size  of  that  com- 
parability group. 

As  Is  pointed  out  on  page  18  of  the 
report,  the  pay  raises  that  are  granted 
to  the  employees  are  as  follows:  In  ttep 
1  they  get  96  percent  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rate,  but  those  in  steps  3,  4,  and  6 
they  get  104  to  112  percent  of  that 

What  has  happened  with  regard  to  Uie 
step-up  of  employment  in  grade  Is  that 
there  are  serious  questions  now  as  to 
whether  the  present  system  of  compara- 
bility is  accurate. 

During  the  course  of  this  summer  the 
President  is  going  to  come  forth  with 
his  final  position  on  the  schedules  as  well 
as  his  pay  recommendations  on  each  of 
the  various  subsections.  This  will  go  be- 
fore the  committee  on  which,  I  believe, 
the  gentleman  serves;  and  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  or 
not  this  would  be  done. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
did  not  try  to  be  experts  In  this  very 
complex  area.  Whether  or  not  more 
groups  should  be  included  in  comp>arable 
wage  sections,  whether  there  has  been  a 
grade  creep,  and  whether  those  who  are 
actually  performing  similar  work  In  the 
community  were  receiving  more  in  the 
Federal  sector  or  not  Is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  expertise.  But 
we  were  informed  that  these  problems 
exist,  and  that  this  question  was  going 
to  be  before  the  two  legislative  commit- 
tees with  Jurisdiction  over  the  problems. 
Therefore,  we  accepted  the  package  as  it 
was  and  did  not  arbitrarily  go  across  the 
board,  as  was  done  last  year,  and  say 
that  a  5 -percent  pay  Increase  Is  all 
anyone  would  get. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  (Thalrman,  I  would 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  or  not  he  is  trying  to  repeal  the 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harris)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  additional  time. 

That  act  provides  that  the  adminis- 
tration could  propose  that  a  comparabil- 
ity amount  be  different  from  that  which 
the  advisers  recommend  if  a  national 
emergency  or  economic  crisis  affecting 
the  general  welfare  exists. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  ,  if  the  administration  has  docu- 
mented to  the  committee  that  such  con- 
ditions exist  to  warrant  such  a  pay  cell- 
ing or  pay  cap? 


Mr.  ADAMS.  The  administration  has 
made  its  position  very  clear,  yes,  in  terms 
of  answering  the  gentleman,  but  the 
thing  that  the  chairman  should  be  care- 
ful about  Is  when  the  gentleman  says 
"documented,"  because  one  person's 
document  Is  another  person's  statement. 
But  we  have  examined  this  both  on  the 
staff  level  and  wlthtn  the  committee. 
The  recommendations  that  we  received 
from  the  committees  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration are  set  forth  on  pages  17 
and  18  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  chairman  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C:^vll  Service  did  in  fact  ap- 
prove and  send  to  the  committee  the 
following  statement  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  does  not 
agree  with  the  President's  proposal  and 
if  such  an  alternative  plan  is  submitted, 
the  committee  intends  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  under 
5  U.S.C.  5305(c)  to  reject  an  alternative 
plan. 

Was  the  committee  aware  of  that 
action? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  the  committee  was 
aware  of  that  action  and  we  had  a  dif- 
ferent answer  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  covers  another 
large  segment  of  Federal  employees,  as 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
my  concern  that  maybe  the  committee 
was  depending  on  statements  made  to 
the  committee  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  that  the  OMB  did 
not  alert  the  committee,  that  the  infor- 
mation as  to  amoimts  was  in  fact  con- 
jectural, defective,  and  unofficial?  Did  the 
committee  know  that  it  was  relying  on 
Information  that  was  conjectural,  defec- 
tive, and  tmofflclal? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  had  a  staff  analysis 
on  the  situation  that  came  out  very  close- 
ly to  the  numbers  In  the  OMB  statement. 

I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  this  matter  was  voted  on 
several  times  In  the  committee,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  chairman's  feelings,  one 
way  or  another — and  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  argue  with  the  technical  parts  of 
It — there  was  no  question  that  the  com- 
mittee was  In  favor  of  what  came  out  in 
the  report  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  never  doubted  my 
chairman's  dedication  to  Justice  and 
equity. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  other  words,  what  I 
am  stating  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia Is  that  this  was  not  something  that 
was  slipped  through  the  committee  with- 
out complete  discussion.  It  was  discussed 
and  voted  on  with  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  enthusiasm  by  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana) .  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  when  these  facts  were  presented  to 
the  pay  board,  Dr.  Paul  O'Neill,  who  pre- 


sented tile  Federal  Employee  Pay  Coun- 
cil with  the  information,  said: 

...  At  the  time  they  presented  these  esti- 
mates to  Mr.  Lynn  and  me,  the  staff  em- 
phasized the  tentative  nature  of  the  esti- 
mates. They  clearly  explained  that  weight- 
ing methodology  Is  undecided,  and  that  the 
projections  concerning  Inclusion  of  secre- 
taries and  computer  operators  are  based  on 
old  data. 

I  just  simply  hope  Uiat  the  committee 
did  not  rely  on  documentation  as  flimsy 
as  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  why  we  stated  in 
the  report,  and  I  have  stated  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  to  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, that  there  will  be  a  series  of 
Presidential  reestimates  coming  up  this 
summer.  The  committee  will  be  reporting 
them  since  they  will  affect  the  budget 
targets.  We  will  take  this  into  account 
in  the  final  budget  resolution  in  the  fall. 
When  we  do  so,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  will  press  his  case  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  chairman  realizes 
it  may  be  that  the  present  resolution  on 
the  floor  can  be  defective,  as  far  as  iiay 
comparability  is  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  chairman  is  not  attempting 
to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
that  would  preclude  ordinary  Justice  so 
far  as  the  Federal  workers  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  ADAl^IS.  No.  the  Members  will 
have  every  opportunity  In  the  full  House, 
just  as  they  do  on  every  otiier  measure 
that  Is  decided  upon,  to  consider  whether 
they  want  to  adopt  such  an  action  as 
proposed  or  whether  they  want  to  main- 
tain the  previous  action.  • 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  think  the  points  he 
makes  are  valid  and  important.  The 
questions  are  cogent,  and  I.  too.  would 
urge  the  committee  to  take  these  mat- 
ters very  carefully  into  ax;count. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mirk)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  budget  resolution. 
In  my  view,  this  resolution  Is  proof  that 
Congress  has  the  capability  for  exercis- 
ing prudent  Judgment  and  fiscal  re- 
straint and  can  effectively  address  the 
Issue  of  national  priorities.  As  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  person- 
ally proud  that  the  resolution  provides 
for  substantial  economic  stimulus  and 
funds  domestic  programs  at  reasonable 
levels — and  without  a  deficit  significantly 
higher  than  that  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  believe  the  committee  chairman.  Mr. 
Adams,  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership. The  first  year  of  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  budget  act  is  off  to  a  sound 
start. 


Of  course,  none  of  us  will  agree  with 
every  detail  of  the  resolution.  But  sub- 
sequent congressloiud  action  and  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  provide  opportu- 
nities to  make  changes. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  far  more  realistic 
and  fairer  fimdlng  levels  for  domestic 
programs  than  does  the  President's 
budget.  In  education,  the  President  pro- 
poses to  cutback  funding  below  the  level 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Given  the  grave  financial  difficulties  of 
most  States  and  localities,  his  funding 
levels  would  seriously  jeopardize  many 
ongoing  programs.  The  committee  added 
$1.9  billion  In  budget  authority  and  $1.5 
bllUon  In  outlays  simply  to  restore  edu- 
cation programs  to  their  1976  antici- 
pated final  appropriations  levds.  An  ad- 
ditional $400  million  in  budget  author- 
ity was  added  to  Increase  funding  for 
title  I  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams, higber  education,  and  occupa- 
tional, vocational,  and  adult  education 
programs. 

The  committee's  recommendation  per- 
mits full  funding  for  basic  education  op- 
portunity grants  and  provides  2-year 
fimdlng  to  move  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs  to 
a  forward-fxmded  basis. 

In  total,  the  committee's  education 
totals  are  28  percent  higher  than  the 
President's. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  sub- 
stantial economic  stimulus — over  1.1  mil- 
lion jobs  above  the  President's  budget. 
As  the  committee  report  notes — 

These  Investments  In  targeted  economic 
stimulus  are  good  Investments  In  people  and 
In  the  future.  They  serve  to  reduce  the  tragic 
20  percent  unemplojmnent  rate  which  our 
young  people  are  experiencing.  They  are  a 
prudent  investment,  since  every  dollar  q>ent 
to  create  a  Job  reduces  Federal  expenditures 
for  programs  that  automatically  grow  during 
recessions,  such  as  unemployment  benefits, 
public  assistance  and  food  stamps.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  dignity  to  millions  of  will- 
ing workers  they  add  bUUons  to  Federal 
receipts  through  taxes  on  their  earnings. 

Education  and  jobs  are  only  two  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  President's  budget 
was  unreallstlcally  low. 

The  committee  added  over  $500  mil- 
lion to  social  service  programs  to  cover 
full  funding  of  title  XX  social  service 
grants  to  States,  to  cover  the  recently  en- 
acted vocational  rehabilitation  entitle- 
ments, to  restore  cuts  In  Older  Ameri- 
cans programs,  and  to  provide  full  year 
funding  for  legislation  to  help  States 
meet  Federal  day  care  standards. 

The  committee  added  nearly  $1.3  bU- 
llon  in  budget  authority  to  funding  for 
employment  and  training  programs  In 
order  to  continue  current  program  levels 
and  compensate  for  the  higher  Tninimnm 
wage.  And.  the  resolution  would  fund  a 
total  of  1  million  summer  youth  Jobs. 

Finally,  the  committee  added  $1.35  bil- 
lion In  budget  authority  to  meet  current 
law  requirements  for  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram and  to  restore  controllable  he^th 
programs  to  their  1976  level  or  above. 
Again,  the  President's  budget  assxmied 
that  hard-pressed  States  could  afford  to 
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compensate  for  cuts  1 1  Federal  funding. 
The  committee  reject*  d  this  assumption. 

The  priorities  in  t  lis  resolution  are 
much  more  in  line  w  th  national  needs 
than  the  President's  budget.  We  have 
provided  $11.4  billion  i  nore  in  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  gov*  mments.  We  have 
provided  for  1.1  million  more  jobs.  And 
we  have  raised  outlaw's  for  human  re- 
source programs  by  a  total  of  $11.2  bil- 
lion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Cpairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 

York  (Ms.  HOLTZMAN)  J 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
with  some  regret  that  I  find  myself  dis- 
senting from  both  the  eminent  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Commit  tee,  who  has  exer- 
cised very  fine  leadership  throughout  the 
budget  process,  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  I  am  dee)ly  disturbed  that 
the  budget  we  are  presented  with  this 
time  fails  to  carry  out  the  essential 
promise  of  the  Budge;  Act — to  set  con- 
gressional priorities  aid  to  address  the 
serious  problems  f acin  ?  this  country. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  was  that 
the  Budget  Committee's  starting  point 
was  wrong.  The  process  was  distorted 
because  we  were  confronted  with  and 
started  from  the  President's  budget, 
which  called  for  enormous  military  in- 
creases and  tax  reduc  tions  for  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  ;  ndividuals  to  be 
financed  essentially  by  massive  cuts  in 
domestic  spending  and  increases  in  social 
seciuity  taxes. 

The  committee,  I  th:  nk,  did  an  obvious 
and  important  servica  for  the  Congress 
in  rejecting  most  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals, but  that  only  left  ub  no  worse 
off  than  we  were  bef oi  e.  ^ 

The  committee  did  :ommendably  add 
an  important  measuris  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  create  new  jobs  but  under 
the  committee's  resolotion,  we  are  still 
left  at  the  end  of  tiije  fiscal  year  1977 
with  6-percent  lonemp  oyment.  We  have 
no  other  significant  lew  initiatives  or 
program  growth  in  tie  budget  for  next 
year,  however,  besides  the  jobs  program. 

Yet  think  of  the  p-oblems  that  con- 
front us  as  a  Nation.  Our  cities  are  be- 
coming wastelands  plagued  by  crime, 
increasingly  iinlivable,  and  this  as  we 
celebrate  the  200th  ainiversary  of  this 
country's  birth.  We  an  s  being  outstripped 
by  Western  Europear  countries  in  the 
rate  of  Uteracy,  in  t  le  rate  of  infant 
survival,  and  in  the  rate  of  life  ex- 
pectancy. Yet  there  s  nothing  in  this 
budget  in  essence  tha'  will  seriously  ad- 
dress the  serious  proilems  we  have  at 
home. 

I  would  stiggest  tha ;  we  really  change 
the  priorities  reflected  in  this  budget, 
and  that  we  deal,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  enormous  ncrease  that  this 
congressional  budget  (  alls  for  in  military 
spending.  I  am  concerned  not  only  be- 
cause this  is  the  Isrgest  increase  in 
peacetime  military  spending  in  this 
country's  history — an  increase,  by  the 
way,  that  was  not  aiequately  justified 


before  the  Budget  Committee — but  also 
because  that  increase  costs  us  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  domestic  needs  of  this 
coimtry.  Furthermore,  this  increase  locks 
us  into  high  defense  spending  over  the 
next  5  years.  In  fact,  the  high  increase 
in  military  spending  this  year,  if  it  con- 
tinues as  expected  at  the  same  rate  over 
the  next  5  years,  is  going  to  mean  that 
the  only  way  we  can  balance  our  budget 
in  1981  is  by  funding  such  progreims  as 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits at  the  same  level  they  were  funded 
at  in  1977  and  by  allowing  for  no  new 
programs  or  program  growth. 

How  can  we  lock  ourselves  in  this  way, 
by  imjustified  military  spending,  in  view 
of  the  pressing  domestic  needs  of  this 
country? 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  if  they  wish  to  veri- 
fy the  future  effect  of  this  budget,  they 
may  look  at  the  chart  on  page  130  of  the 
Budget  Committee  report.  The  chart 
shows  the  implications,  over  the  next 
5  years,  of  such  extravagant  growth  in 
the  military  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  amending  process 
begins,  together  with  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  ,  to  restrain  a  little  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  military  budget 
and  to  use  that  money  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  serious  problems  we  have  at  home. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  committee  resolution  calls  for 
an  increase  in  the  military  budget  of  $11 
billion  in  budget  authority  over  last  year 
and  $8.7  bUlion  in  budgetary  outlays.  An 
amendment  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
will  offer  will  call  for  more  modest 
growth,  but  growth,  nonetheless. 

The  defense  increase  in  the  Commit- 
tee resolution  includes  an  infiation  rate 
for  a  15 -month  period,  even  though  this 
budget  extends  for  only  a  12-month  pe- 
riod. The  amendment  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  will  propose  will  call  for  an  in- 
flation rate  of  5.5  percent,  which  is  the 
actual  inflation  rate  for  the  12-month 
period,  and  will  call  for  a  2  percent  real 
growth  rate.  This  wiU  mean  actually  an 
increase  for  defense  of  $6.2  billion  in  out- 
lays over  last  year  and  $3.5  billion  in 
budget  authority.  But  our  amendment 
will  permit  less  of  an  increase  than  the 
Committee  suggested,  less  by  $7.5  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $2.5  billion  in 
outlays. 

The  point  is  our  amendment  would 
save  $2.5  billion  in  outlays  now  and  al- 
most $5  biUion  over  the  coming  years. 
The  money  we  save  can  be  used  to  fi- 
nance domestic  programs,  to  cut  taxes, 
or  to  lower  the  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsitnaga)  .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  transfer  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  outlays  as  follows:  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  go  to  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  pick  up  75  percent  of 
APDC  costs,  starting  in  the  spring  of 
1977.  There  is  no  question  but  that  among 
the  hardest  hit  sectors  of  this  economy 
are  State  and  local  governments.  Tbey 
have  been  caught  between  reduced  tax 
revenues  and  increase  welfare  costs  as  a 
result  of  the  recession,  and  steadily  in- 
creasing costs  of  Government  caused  by 
infiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has  been--- 
talking  about  the  need  for  welfare  re- 
form and  the  responsibiUty  of  the  Fed- 
welfare  burden,  yet  there  is  not  a  penny 
in  this  budget  resolution  to  begin  to  do 
this, 
eral  Government  to  pick  up  some  of  the 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  begin  to  deal  with  this  problem  now 
rather  than  waiting,  that  we  begin  to  give 
some  equity  and  relief  to  States  and 
counties  and  cities  aroimd  this  country. 
We  can  begin  to  do  it  realistically  in  the 
spring  of  next  year  and  my  amendment 
would  permit  that  effort  to  be  financed. 

Our  amendment  would  also  bring  dis- 
cretionary health  programs,  including 
biomedical  research  and  the  training  of 
health  personnel,  up  to  their  current 
service  level. 

We  woxild  bring  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  funding  to  cur- 
rent levels. 

We  woiald  finance  certain  higher  edu- 
cation programs,  such  as  the  work-study 
and  TRIO  programs,  so  that  they  can 
realistically  accommodate  the  same  num- 
ber of  students  as  were  served  this  year. 

We  also  increase  jobs  creation  at  rela- 
tively low  cost,  through  this  amendment 
by  financing  increased  mass  transit  con 
struction  around  the  country  and  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  direct  loans  avail- 
able through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. These  programs  have  the  added 
benefit  of  stimulating  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Finally,  in  this 
amendment  we  finance  about  29,000  Jobs 
for  senior  citizens  imder  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  31,000  jobs  in  high 
imemployment  areas  imder  the  Economic 
Development  Act  job  opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  begin  to 
redirect  national  priorities  and  to  say, 
not  only  for  this  year  but  for  years  to 
come,  that  we  will  not  starve  our  domes- 
tic programs  by  financing  wasteful  and 
extravagant  military  spending,  that  we 
will  seriously  address  the  needs  this  coim- 
try has,  and  that  we  are  going  to  start 
doing  it  now. 


Apnl  27,  1976 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pritchard)  . 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  comment  about  the 
efforts  that  were  made  and  are  being 
made  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the  work 
that  he  has  done.  We  sometimes  can 
differ  alK>ut  the  figures  that  are  plugged 
in,  but  I  thijik  it  Is  essential  that  the 
process  be  established,  because  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  this  Con- 
gress can  point  to  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Adahs)  ,  who  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  and  say  that 
what  he  has  done  is  an  important  fimc- 
tion  in  this  Congress.  While  I  may  dif- 
fer on  some  of  the  figures  which  are 
plugged  in,  and  may  not  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion,  the  process  is  terribly 
Important.  I  just  want  to  congratulate 
him  and  say  that  I  am  very,  very  proud 
of  the  work  he  has  done  for  this  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield"! 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me.  I,  too,  would  like  to  join  in 
congratulations  to  oiu-  Budget  Committee 
chairman,  Mr.  Adams.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  splendid  job.  Perhaps  I,  too.  would  not 
agree  in  all  respects,  but  it  is  a  formid- 
able accomplishment  and  one  of  the 
things  for  which  this  Congress  can  be 
proud.  I  again  want  to  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  first  that  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  for  an  excep- 
tionally fine  job  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  plowing  new  groimd  in 
an  area  where  he  tells  people,  "You  must 
spend  this  much  money,"  and  where  he 
has  to  tell  these  people,  "No."  It  Is  very 
difficult  work,  and  I  think  he  and  his 
committee  are  to  be  commended  for  a 
very  significant  effort  that  will  help 
Congress  to  turn  a  significant  page  in 
history  through  the  adoption  and  Imple- 
mentation of  its  new  budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become,  in  a 
sense,  a  new  Congress  more  capable  than 
even  before  of  presenting  to  the  Nation 
coherent  national  policies.  Before  us  to- 
day is  the  target  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  which  contains  our  own  independ- 
ent diagnosis  of  the  ills  of  the  Nation's 
economy  and  our  own  alternatives  to 
cure  those  ills. 

During  this  first  year  of  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act,  I  wish  to  note  an 
Important   contribution   made   by   the 


Budget  Committee.  We  now  have  before 
us  accurate  estimates  of  expeditures  for 
next  year.  No  longer  are  we  dependent 
upon  the  executive  branch  to  provide  us 
with  whatever  figures  It  thinks  are  ap- 
propriate. As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
committee  last  year,  and  this  year,  we 
have  been  able  to  pinpoint  inaccuracies 
in  executive  estimates  and  expose  the 
phoniness  behind  many  of  those  who 
play  the  game  of  deficit  poUtlcs. 

More  specifically,  however,  I  support 
this  resolution  because  it  is  a  reason- 
able, carefuUy  worked-out  alternative  to 
the  imrealistic  and  restrictive  budget 
presented  by  the  President.  This  resolu- 
tion demonstrates  the  Coi^gress  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  people  by  making  cer- 
tain that  human  services  are  maintained 
at  appropriate  levels  and  that  sufficient 
stimxilus  is  provided  to  move  us  further 
toward  the  goal  of  full  employment. 

Obviously  not  evenrthlitg  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  target  resolution;  nor 
do  I  believe  every  member  will  be  satis- 
fled  with  each  and  every  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  Committee's  report. 
But  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that  this 
resolution  sets  reasonable  and  acceptable 
guidelines  from  which  the  Congress  can 
work  its  will.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  House  Concurrent  Resolution  611, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977.  While  the 
new  budget  process  has  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  In  the  way  of  budget 
control,  it  has  at  least  sharply  defined 
political  and  philosophical  positions  on 
the  issue  of  Federal  spending  and  budget 
priorities. 

In  this  resolution,  the  committee  ma- 
jority has  sharply  defined,  and  recom- 
mends, a  series  of  positions  which  are 
contnu7  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  and  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  Specifically: 

The  conunittee  recc»nmends  a  deficit 
of  $51  billion,  an  increase  of  $6  biUion 
in  the  deficit  proposed  by  the  President. 
At  a  time  when  economic  recovoir  is 
proceeding  as  the  President  forecast  it 
would,  an  increase  in  the  deficit  can  be 
justified  only  in  terms  of  electiwi-year 
politics,  and  unnecessarily  risks  strangu- 
lation of  the  economic  recovery  through 
renewed  infiation  and  resulting  unon- 
ployment 

The  President  recommended  that  Fed- 
eral outlays  as  a  percent  of  GNP  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  reversing  a  trend  of 
the  pest  several  years.  The  committee's 
recommoidatlons  would  cut  this  reduc- 
tion in  half. 

The  President's  budget  would  limit 
nondefense  spending  to  an  increase  of 
5.7  percent,  compared  to  Increases  which 
have  averaged  about  13  perce(nt  during 
the  past  12  years.  The  committee  would 
completely  remove  this  restraint,  and 
allow  growth  of  12  percent  in  nondefense 
outlays. 

While  I  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  national  defense,  I 


cannot  support  policies  and  priorities  in 
the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Second.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
scxne  reflection  is  in  order  on  the  concept 
of  budget  control,  as  it  is  being  practiced 
under  our  new  system.  In  our  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  correctly  identified 
three  "cardinal  principles"  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act. 

First,  it  provided  a  mechanism  for  the 
Congress  to  relate  consciously  the  two 
sides  of  the  budget — revenues  provided 
by  taxes  and  spending  provided  by  vari- 
ous appropriations. 

Second,  in  recognition  of  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  budget  process,  the 
new  legislation  undertook  to  close  what 
has  become  known  as  the  backdoor  of 
the  Treasury. 

Third,  it  provided  for  more  timely  con- 
gressional budget  decisions  by  changing 
the  fiscal  year  and  providing  for  early  or 
advanced  authorization  in  order  to  com- 
plete actions  on  appropriations. 

As  elements  of  budget  control,  these 
principals  have  so  far  been  function- 
ally iiuoperative. 

Relating  consciously  the  two  sides  of 
the  budget:  A  deficit  of  $52  billion  was 
originally  estimated  in  the  budget  for 
fiiscal  1976.  The  first  congressional  bud- 
get resolution  approved  a  deficit  of  $68.8 
billion,  and  the  second  congressional  res- 
(dution  upped  the  ante  to  $74  billion.  In 
other  words,  the  first  year  of  operation 
imder  the  "mechsmism  for  the  Ccmgress 
to  relate  consciously  the  two  sides  of 
the  budget"  has  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cool 
$22  biUion  on  top  of  the  deficit  originally 
proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  recommendations  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  611  suggest  a  similar 
performance  in  fiscal  year  1977.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  clear  that  in  this  first 
year,  at  least,  the  new  procedures  and 
the  new  terminology  have  not  changed 
a  thing.  The  "targets"  for  total  spending 
have  not  been  used  as  instruments  of 
discipline  and  restraint,  but  rather  as 
instruments  of  public  relations,  to  some- 
how provide  a  cloak  of  respectability  for 
continued  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

Instead  of  discipline,  we  are  offered 
political  gimmicks  like  5-year  projec- 
tions which  show  a  surplus  tomorrow, 
and  cuts  in  committee  recommendations 
which  are  pie  in  the  sky  to  begin  with. 

There  is  no  real  short-term  discipline, 
nor  is  there  a  c<mtrol  mechanism  to 
solve  the  longnm  dilemma  of  substan- 
tial deficits  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad. 

Closing  the  backdoor:  The  Budget 
Control  Act  placed  considerable  reli- 
ance on  the  appropriations  process  as  a 
source  of  fiscal  discipline.  To  bring  back- 
door spending  within  the  appropriations 
process  would  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  objective  of  budget  con- 
trol. This  assumption  is  totally  unsup- 
ported by  the  recent  record  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  which  is  spelled  out  in 
the  following  table: 
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Fiscal  yaan 


Total  DOD 
military 
DOO  Foreign  and  foreign  Other      Fiscal  year 

military     assistance      assistance        agencies     budget  total 


1961 ^. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Subtotal  1961-68. 
Average 


Source  for  years  1961-75: 
of  Budget  Estimates  and  Ap 
only)  as  compiled  by  House  Appro 
Estimates,  Etc."  includes  estimate 
1975.  Estimates  for  1975  are  su 


Apbropriations,  Budget  Estimates,  Etc.",  cl).  Vllt,  Comparisons 

Appropi  iations  (regular  annual  and  supplemental  appropriations  acts 

Appro  iriations  Committee.  Data  for  1975  in  "Appropriations,  Budget 

ate  for  93d  Congress,  2d  Session,  plus  foreign  aid  appropriations , 

ppl  emented  by  action  on  appropriations  bills  in  table  "Action  on 


tie 
the 
durJog 


While  over  the  full 
illustrious    history 
process  has  served 
taxpayer    weU, 
years  there  has  been  a 
of  evenhanded 
budget.  Restraint  has 
to  the  budget  request 
and  the  Department 
very  large  cuts  in  thea|B 
process  yield  overall 
et  requests.  The  budgets 
cies  have  been,  or  will 
ing  6  of  the  8  fiscal 
requests  for  these  o 
reduced  during  each 
fiscal  years.  1961-68. 

If  the  appropriation! 
to  perform  in  this 


Total  outtays 

Percentage  change 

I>erc«ntaf  GNP 

Defense  outlays 

Percent  change 

Percent  of  total  outlays.. 
Nondefense  outlays 

Percent  change 

Percsnt  of  total  outlays.. 
Receipts 

Percent  change 

Surplus  or  deficit?—) 

GNP 

Percent  change 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Hous ;  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 611.  The  resolution  would  reduce 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  3  ear  1976  by  more 
than  $20  billion,  while 
providing  more  than  t.  million  new  jobs 
beyond  those  which  wi  >uld  be  created  by 
the  President's  budge  b  proposals.  This 
moderate  amount  of  fconomic  stimulus 
is  essential  to  sustainl  the  present  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  1977. 

This  resolution  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant since,  for  the  fir  it  time,  the  com- 
mittee report  makes  f-year  projections 
of  its  fiscal  year  1977 
These  projections  illuiiinate  the  budget 
options  facing  the  Com  xess  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  bottom 
tlons  is  unmistakably  i;lear:  Unless  sub- 
stantial program  reforms  are  under- 
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INCREASE  (+}  OR  DECREASE  (— )  APPROPRIATIONS  COMPARED  TO  ESTIMATES 

[In  millionsl 


April  27,  1976 


+425 
+168 
-792 
2.449 
1,280 
-465 
+145 
2.903 


-494 
-861 
-1,032 
-1,525 
-227 
-241 
-449 
-955 


-68 

-693 

-1,824 

-3, 974 

-1,507 

-707 

-304 

-3,858 


-3,639 
-963 
-2, 627 
-3,022 
-1,947 
-1,894 
-513 
-2,407 


-3, 707 
-1,656 
-4, 451 
-6,996 
-3,454 
-2,601 
-817 
-6,265 


7,150 
-894 


-5,784 
-723 


-12,935 
-1.616 


-17,012 
-2,127 


-29, 947 
-3, 743 


Fiscal  years 


DOD         Foreign 
military      assistance 


Total  000 

military 

and  foreign 

assistance 


Other 
agencies 


Fiscal  year 
budget  total 


1969 -5,920 

1970 -6,085 

1971 -2,500 

1972 -3,431 

1973 -5,728 

1974 -5,305 

1975 -5.293 

1976 -7.391 

Subtotal  1969-76 -41,653 

Average —5,206 

Total  1961-76 -48,803 


-1,324 
-1,448 

-365 
-1.285 
-1,537 
-1,213 
-2,288 

-763 


-7,244 
-7.533 
-2,865 
-4, 715 
-7,266 
-6, 518 
-7,581 
-8,154 


-6,563 
+4,499 
+11,103 
+1,013 
+1,221 
+  1,453 
-794 
+4.901 


-13.807 
-3.034 
+8.237 
-3.702 
-6,045 
-5,065 
-8,375 
-3,253 


-10,223 
-1,278 


-51, 876 
-6.484 


+16.833 
+2,104 


-35,044 
-4,380 


-16,007        -64,811 


-179         -64,991 


Requests  for  New  Budget  Authority  Considered  in  Appropriations  Bills,  94th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion," December  16,  1975  compiled  by  House  Appropriations  Committee.  Estimates  for  1976  are 
taken  from  "Actions  on  Requests  for  New  Budget  Authority  Considered  in  Appropriations  Bills, 
94th  Congress,  Ist  Session,"  December  16,  197b  compiled  by  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
plus  House  actions  on  both  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  and  ConRail  supplemental. 


i  pan  of  its  rich  and 

appropriations 

Nation  and  the 

the     past     7 

virtual  abdication 

at  on  the  Federal 

been  applied  only 

for  foreign  aid. 

Defense.  Only  by 

budgets  does  the 

r^uctlons  in  budg- 

for  other  agen- 

oe,  increased  (^ur- 

1969-76.  The 

agencies  were 

of  the  previous  8 


y^ars. 
tier 


process  continues 
fa^on,  then  closing 


the  backdoor  will  contribute  nothing  to 
budget  control. 

More  timely  congressional  budget  de- 
cisions: I  would  welcome  the  timely  en- 
actment of  authorizations,  although  I 
point  out  that  the  act  only  requires  that 
authorizations  be  timely  reported,  and 
allows  this  requirement  to  be  waived  by 
rule.  A  determined  majority  may  frus- 
trate the  best  intentions  of  this  provision, 
too. 

The  early  debate  on  the  budget  should 
be  limited  to  the  appropriate  totals  for 
outlays,  receipts,  deficit,  and  debt,  based 
on  economic  conditions  and  fiscal  policy, 
and  the  appropriate  total  Federal  share 
of  our  economic  and  financial  resources. 

Further  debate  and  decision  cannot  be 


conducted  until  thorough  examination 
has  been  appUed  to  the  proposals  In  the 
budget.  The  act  provides  that  all  regular 
appropriation  bills  be  marked  up  and  re- 
ported to  the  House  at  one  time,  an^t 
seems  to  me  that  this  procedure  provides 
the  logical  opportunity  for  congressional 
debate  and  decision,  based  on  thorough 
examination  of  proiX)sals  In  the  budget. 
Admittedly,  this  procedure  would  not  in- 
clude self-financed  trust  f imds.  which  re- 
main outside  the  appropriations  process, 
but  it  would  be  an  immense  improvement 
over  the  current  "debate  over  prIorltiM" 
in  connection  with  the  fllrst  budget  resp- 
lution,  which  cannot  be  thorough  and 
complete  evaluation. 
I  include  the  following: 


BUDGET  TRENDS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1965-77,  FEDERAL  UNIFIED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AND  RECEIPTS.  AND  GNP 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billions  of  current  dollarsi 


1977 

1977 

1976 

revised 

budget 

19«5 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

revised 

budget 

committee 

$118 

$135 

$158 

$179 

$185 

$197 

$211 

$232 

$247 

$268 

$325 

$371 

$396 

!!!J 

-0.1 

13.7 

17.5 

13.0 

3.2 

6.5 

7.5 

9.7 

6.3 

8.9 

20.9 

14.4 

6.6 

18.0 

18.6 

20.5 

21.5 

20.4 

20.5 

20.7 

20.9 

19.9 

19.8 

22.5 

23.3 

21.6 

$49 

$56 

$69 

$79 

$80 

$79 

$77 

$77 

$75 

$79 

$87 

$92 

$101 

$101 

-7.9 

15.0 

23.7 

14.9 

1.0 

-1.2 

-3.1 

0.7 

-3.0 

4.7 

10.2 

6.3 

9.9 

9.3 

41.0 

41.5 

43.7 

44.4 

43.5 

40.3 

36.3 

33.4 

30.5 

29.3 

26.7 

24.8 

25.6 

24.3 

$70 

$79 

$89 

$99 

$104 

$117 

$135 

$155 

$171 

$190 

$238 

$279 

$295 

$313 

6.1 

12.8 

13.1 

11.5 

4.9 

12.4 

14.8 

14.8 

U.0 

10.7 

25.4 

17.2 

5.7 

12.2 

59.0 

58.5 

56.3 

55.6 

56.5 

59.7 

63.7 

66.6 

69.5 

70.7 

73.3 

75.2 

74.4 

75.7 

$117 

$131 

$150 

$154 

$188 

$194 

$188 

$209 

$232 

$265 

$281 

$298 

$351 

$363 

3.5 

11.8 

14.5 

2.8 

22.0 

3.2 

-3.1 

11.2 

11.0 

14.2 

6.0 

6.0 

17.8 

3.4 

-$2 

-$4 

-$9 

-$25 

$3 

-$3 

-$23 

-$23 

-$14 

-$3 

-$44 

-$77 

-$45 

-$S1 

$658 

$722 

$774 

$830 

$904 

$960 

$1,020 

$1,112 

$1,238 

$1, 359 

$1,440 

$1, 593 

$1,837 

6.8 

9.7 

*7.2 

7.2 

8.9 

5.1 

6.3 

».o 

U.3 

9.8 

6.0 

10.6 

*  i5;3  . 

taken,  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
major  new  programs  can  be  Initiated  in 
the  years  to  come. 

This  sobering  conclusion  is  derived 
from  the  following  projections  made  in 
appendix  D  of  the  report.  Based  on  an 
assumption  of  continuing  economic  re- 
covery and  increased  spending  only  for 
programs  where  spending  is  mandated 
by  existing  law — such  as  social  security, 
retirement  programs,  food  stamps,  and 
the  like — it  appears  that — 

Revenues  would  Increase  from  $363 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  approxi- 
mately $550  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 — 
a  gain  of  $187  billion; 

Outlays  would  increase  from  $413.6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  $474.8  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1981 — an  increase  of 
$61.2  billion;  and 


Resulting  In  a  budget  surplus  of  ap- 
proximately $75  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1981. 

In  other  words,  if  economic  growth 
continues  at  moderate  levels  through 
fiscal  year  1981,  32  percent  of  estimated 
new  revenues  would  be  committed  merely 
to  maintain  growth  in  programs  man- 
dated under  existing  law.  Even  more 
significantly,  if  all  Federal  programs  are 
similarly  adjusted  for  Inflation  to  main- 
tain spending  at  fiscal  year  1977  levels, 
the  $75  billion  surplus  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1981  would  virtually  disappear. 
Spending  would  increase  by  an  addi- 
tional $70  billion  to  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $545  billion,  resulting  In  a  sur- 
plus of  only  $5  billion.  And  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  latter  projection 
assumes   no   new   spending  Initiatives 
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vtaatefver  for  the  5-year  period — a  highly 
unlikely  possibility. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  rudi- 
mentary 5-year  analysis  is  clear.  Ending 
the  recession  to  obtain  higher  revenues  is 
only  a  part  of  our  long-term  budget 
dilemma.  Program  reform  is  an  equally 
pressing  task  that  must  receive  top  prior- 
ity in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  begun  that 
task  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  reso- 
lution. The  committee  recommendations 
anticipate  important  program  reforms  in 
Federal  pay,  food  stamps,  health,  vet- 
erans benefits,  public  assistance,  and  so- 
cial security  programs.  These  reforms 
would  produce  savings  of  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  alone. 

If  Congress  is  to  continue  to  exercise 
the  power  of  the  puise,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  responsibly.  During  the  next 
few  years  circumstances  will  force  us  to 
make  difficult  choices.  We  will  have  to 
choose  between  various  priorities  compet- 
ing for  scarce  resources.  We  must  Idai- 
tify  and  eliminate  wasteful,  inefficient, 
and  outmoded  programs.  And  we  must 
have  the  foresight  to  create  new,  inno- 
vative programs  whida  are  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people's  needs. 

The  5-year  projections  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  as  well  as  the  budget  act 
requirement  for  5-year  projections  in  the 
committee  reports  accompanying  tax  ex- 
penditure and  spending  bills,  provides 
useful  leverage  in  reestablishing  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  spending. 
Only  by  assessing  the  long-term  impact 
of  Federal  programs  and  by  developing 
long-term  plans  to  achieve  national  goals 
can  Congress  reestablish  effective  budg- 
etary control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  first  budget 
resolution  takes  important  steps  toward 
impl^nenting  intelligent  budgetary  plan- 
ning and  because  it  provides  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy that  is  responsive  to  national  needs, 
I  urge  adoptlcxi  of  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported.        

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  res- 
olution on  the  budget  that  is  before  us 
today  represents  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant step  that  Congress  has  ever 
taken  toward  fiscal  responsibility.  This 
system,  although  some  of  its  priorities 
may  be  subject  to  challenge  or  question, 
brings  to  Congress  what  homemakers 
and  businesspeople  have  been  employ- 
ing for  years,  a  sensible  budgeting  of  rev- 
enues and  expenditures. 

I  am  pleased  at  the  hard  scrutiny  to 
which  the  President's  budget  proposals 
have  been  subjected.  The  phantom  ex- 
penditures that  the  administration 
failed  to  take  into  account  are  rein- 
stated, such  as  the  inevitable  cost-of- 
living  Increase  for  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion, reevaluation  of  the  overstated  es- 
timate of  anticipated  receipts  from  off- 
shore oil  leases  imderscores  the  need  for 
responsible  congressional  examination  of 
the  administration's  mathematics.  In  the 
heat  of  campaign  rhetoric,  the  Congress 
has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having 
an  Irresponsibly  higher  budget  than  the 
President.  However,  when  these  pre- 
viously unaccounted  expenses  and  reve- 
nue shortfalls  are  added  in  to  the  ad- 
ministration's budget,  the  gap  between 
the  President's  and  the  Congress  budg- 


ets is  significantly  narrowed.  We  should 
not  be  taking  the  heat  for  the  adminis- 
tration's "new"  math. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
Congress  must  not  be  found  guilty  of 
the  same  sort  of  overstatement  of  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  levels.  We  must 
approach  this  new  process  free  from  the 
manipulations  and  naivete  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  was  active  In  the  drafting 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975,  HJl. 
10612.  This  bill  would  tighten  several 
significant  tax  loopholes  and  raise  $1.2 
billion  in  the  language  that  was  passed 
by  the  House.  In  addition,  the  Budget 
Committee  desires  to  raise  an  extra  $800 
million,  through  the  closing  of  addi- 
tional tax  loopholes,  for  a  total  of  $2 
billion.  Considering  that  the  tax  expend- 
iture budget  now  costs  the  Federal  budg- 
et over  $100  billion  annually  in  uncol- 
lected taxes,  $2  biUion  would  seem  a 
modest  sum. 

Unfortunately,  tax  reform  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  difficult  chore  for  this  Con- 
gress to  enact,  in  spite  of  the  high  hopes 
that  were  held  by  many  at  the  beginning 
of  the  previous  session.  Congress  simply 
does  not  appear  to  have  a  tax  reform 
majority,  and  I  fear  that  the  requested 
$2  billion  may  be  an  unrealistic  figure 
to  hope  for  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

H.R.  10612  was  indeed  a  start  by  the 
House  toward  meaningful  tax  reform.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  support  the  strength- 
ening amendments  that  were  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
would  only  have  raised  $750  minion  as 
it  was  originally  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  House  action  fortunately  nearly 
doubled  this  amoimt.  Now,  however,  it 
appears  that  many  of  toe  revenue-rais- 
ing provisions  may  be  substantially 
softened  between  now  and  toe  time  toe 
conference  committee  presents  toe  Con- 
gress wito  a  final  version  of  this  bill. 

The  additional  $800  million  that  toe 
Budget  Committee  requests  in  toe  com- 
mittee report  on  this  resolution  may  be 
even  more  of  a  problem.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  currently  consider- 
ing proposals  to  revise  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws.  A  heavy  lobbying  effort  is  push- 
ing for  an  increase  in  toe  $60,000  estate 
tax  exemption  to  $200,000  as  well  as  otoer 
expensive  changes.  Such  an  increase 
would  result  In  a  loss  of  $2.1  billion  In 
tax  revenues,  more  than  is  likely  to  be 
raised.  Increasing  toe  exemption  to 
$100,000  would  cost  tax  revenues  $1  bil- 
lion. While  I  am  concerned  over  toe  re- 
ports that  more  and  more  small  busi- 
nesses and  family  farms  are  having  to 
pay  estate  taxes  due  to  toe  Impact  that 
infiation  has  had  on  the  values  of  toese 
enterprises,  I  am  just  as  concerned  over 
the  revenue  Implications  of  a  blanket  In- 
crease In  toe  estate  tax  exemption.  We 
must  focus  our  efforts,  so  toat  they  bene- 
fit those  who  are  truly  In  need  of  estate 
tax  relief. 

I  hope  toat  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  keep  in  mind  toe  mandates 
of  toe  Budget  Committee,  as  we  continue 
our  deliberations  over  toe  proposal  be- 
fore us  to  change  estate  and  gift  tax 
laws.  We  are  challenged  to  provide  an 
additional   $2  billion  in  tax  revenues 


through  long  overdue  meaningful  tax  re- 
form. We  must  not  Increase  toe  Federal 
deficit  through  toe  creation  of  more  tax 
loopholes  for  toe  wealthy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax  expenditure 
budget  will  Increase  to  nearly  $150  bil- 
lion by  1981.  The  resolution  beton  us 
today  seeks  to  aid  toe  poor,  while  toe 
loopholes  that  make  up  this  tax  ex- 
penditure budget  primarily  benefit  the 
very  rich.  We  must  eliminate  these  spe- 
cial tax  loc^holes  In  toe  Interests  of 
consistent  policy  and  tax  equity.  Tax 
giveaways  currently  outrun  our  <>.npu<tl 
deficit  by  over  $30  blUIon.  These  special 
interest  loopholes  must  be  closed.  Al- 
toough  I  have  expressed  skepticism  over 
toe  Congress  ability  to  enact  meaning- 
ful tax  reform  legislation,  I  believe  that 
legislation  such  as  this  resolution  will 
help  focus  attention  on  toe  woiic  that 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  resolution  pending  before  us.  as 
admirable  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  does 
not  directly  address  toe  financial  prob- 
lems facing  the  Postal  Service  today. 
While  the  resolution  does  contain  toe 
minimal  postal  fimds  requested  by  toe 
President,  plus  $307  million  to  fimd  toe 
additional  phasing  under  Public  Law 
93-328.  it  provides  no  additional  fund- 
ing to  get  toe  Postal  Service  out  of  its 
current  fiscal  crisis.  Nor  does  toe  com- 
mittee's report  broach  toe  subject  of 
future  funding  levels  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

The  M^nbers  of  the  House  know  well 
my  general  position  In  this  area.  I  fer- 
vently believe  that  toe  Postal  Service  is 
first  and  foremost  a  service  to  the 
American  people.  I  have  been  very  dis- 
heartened by  recent  announcements  of 
service  cuts  and  feel  strongly  that  imiwat 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  toe 
Postal  Service  recognize  that  more  pub- 
lic funding  is  needed  to  guarantee  an 
adequate  level  of  service  at  reasonable 
rates,  we  will  face  nothing  but  more 
service  cuts  and  far  hi^er  rates. 

Last  October,  HA.  8603  passed  toe 
House  and  was  sent  to  toe  Senate.  As 
approved  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  that  bill  contained 
temporary  autoorization  for  an  extra 
$1.7  billion  a  year  while  a  commission 
developed  recommendations  on  toe  na- 
ture and  proper  level  of  fimding  of  toe 
public  service  functions  of  toe  Postal 
Service.  The  bill  contained  otoer  sig- 
nificant features  which  do  not  concern 
us  now. 

On  toe  fioor,  toe  new  autoorization 
was  deleted  and  r^laced  wlto  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr,  Alexander  which 
would  have  required  annual  appropria- 
tions of  all  Postal  Service  expenditures 
and  the  deposit  of  all  revenue  generated 
by  toe  Postal  Service  in  toe  General 
Treasury.  Signlficantiy,  toe  permanent 
autoorization  in  toe  Alexander  amend- 
ment was  open  ended — ^no  specific 
amount  was  stated.  Thus,  I  did  not  per- 
ceive toe  adoption  of  toe  amendment  as 
a  defeat  of  toe  concept  of  additional 
public  service  fimding,  but  as  a  slap  at 
toe  high  handedness  of  many  high  postal 
officials. 

I  agreed  with  toe  sentiment  which  led 
to  toe  adoption  of  toat  amendment. 
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majority  of  the 
;  Committee  sup- 


bill  is  similar  in 
,  and  it  is  antici- 


though  I  did  not  agred  with  the  specific 
language  of  the  amen<  ment. 

If  the  Alexander  amendment  were 
enacted  into  law,  it  vould  require  the 
addition  of  more  thsn  $15  billion  to 
budget  outlays  and  moi  e  than  $12  billion 
to  projected  revenue  i  gmes.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  reflected  ii  i  the  budget  reso- 
lution, even  though  a 
members  of  the  Budge 
ported  the  Alexander  Amendment.  Thus 
my  perplexity  that  thei  Budget  Commit- 
tee adopted  neither  tlie  position  taken 
by  the  House  in  Octobe  r  nor  the  position 
of  the  Post  Office  and  C  Ivil  Service  Com- 
mittee as  reflected  botl  i  by  its  action  on 
H.R.  8603  last  year,  and  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  Budget  Committee  this 
year. 

Last  week,  the  Senal  e  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committef  completed  hear- 
ings on  S.  2844.  This 
approach  to  H.R.  8603 
pated  that  its  language  will  be  substl 
tuted  for  the  House-pi  ssed  language  in 
HJl.  8603  so  that  we  can  hammer  out 
our  differences  in  conference.  S.  2844  now 
provides  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in 
public  service  fundini  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  In  addition,  tht  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  approved  an  additional 
$1  billion  for  public  service  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  hopes  to 
complete  markup  next  peek. 

Thus,  if  HH.  8603,  aj  amended,  passes 
the  Senate,  we  will  bt  faced  with  this 
Issue  again  in  the  near  future.  This  time, 
it  will  be  of  absolutely  critical  impor- 
tance since  we  have  lost  about  as  much 
time  as  we  can  afTord  tojlose. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ( 
ready  complex  situatic 
amendment  today.  Ho 
the  imminence  of  action  in  the  Senate, 
I  woiild  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee  to  accept  the 
Senate  budget  figures  relating  to  the 
Postal  Service  when  tie  budget  resolu- 
tions go  to  conference. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
friend  and  distinguish!  d  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rotts- 
SELOT)  tomorrow  will  ntroduce  a  sub- 
stitute resolution  aimed  at  really  doing 
something  about  this  c  ead  hand  of  the 
past  called  our  Pedera  deficit.  His  Is  a 
reasonable  approach,  oie  which  reflects 
the  tremendous  amcun  of  research  and 
mental  energies  expended  on  the  proj- 
ect, and  I  rise  in  support  of  It. 

Over  the  years,  the  rurse  strings  this 
Congress  was  constituti  mally  directed  to 
control  have  Instead  become  rubber 
bands.  They  have  been  the  longest  and 
most  loosely  held  purse  strings  in  our 
Nation's  history  Illustrated  by  our  trans- 
formation as  a  nation  with  a  Federal 
budget  surplus  In  196C  to  what  Is  an- 
ticipated to  be.  In  the  current  resolu- 
tion of  the  Budget  Cor  imlttee  (H.  Con. 
Res.  611) ,  a  $43  billion  i  leficlt.  The  social 
reality  refiected  In  thii;  Incredible  con- 
gresslonally  approved  Indebtedness  is 
found  In  our  Inflation  rate.  In  the  un- 
employment due  to  )uslnesses  being 
taxed  Into  that  no  grow  h-no  Investment 
bracket,  and  the  maiy  other  econ- 
omically unsoxmd  conditions  fostered  by 
the  hidden  causes  of  Inflation.  These 


implicate  an  al- 

by  offering  an 

soever,  in  view  of 


hidden  causes  ought  not  to  be  a  mystery, 
for  they  are  with  us  today — In  this  room. 
The  hidden  causes  of  Inflation  are  those 
Members  who  have  become  conditioned 
to  the  notion  that  each  year  we  must 
approve  some  form  of  statutory  increase 
in  our  Federal  spending  and  conse- 
quently in  our  national  Indebtedness.  In 
their  actions,  this  assumption  is  too 
clearly  Implied;  an  assumption  that  sup- 
poses a  seeming  eternity  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  that  the  complexity  of  a  tech- 
nological age  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  subscribe  to  the  economics 
of  constant  wretchedness.  It  requires,  so 
these  Members  seem  to  think,  that  we 
must  institutionalize  the  policy  of  spend- 
ing as  though  there  Is  no  tomorrow. 

But  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot)  has 
noted  the  success  to  date  of  the  Nation's 
current  economic  recovery  and  the  pros- 
pects of  its  continuation  resulting  from 
less  promiscuous  forms  of  public  fiscal 
policy  demonstrate  that  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  possible  and  desirable. 

It  is  also  necessary.  The  total  Federal 
debt,  including  all  the  potential  liabilities 
the  Federal  Government  has  incurred, 
amounts  to  more  than  $6  trillion.  This  Is 
not  simply  an  academic  figure,  but  a 
commitment  of  obligations,  promises  this 
Government  already  has  made  to  those 
in  the  social  security  program,  to  Grov- 
emment  workers,  and  to  others.  The  only 
way  the  Govenunent  can  avoid  deliver- 
ing on  these  promises  is  by  reneging  on 
promises  already  made.  This  is  precisely 
what  this  and  future  Congresses  will  be 
forced  to  do  if  we  continue  to  pile  up  debt 
after  debt,  commitment  after  commit- 
ment without  taking  the  Initial  step  in 
the  long,  slow,  but  steady  diet  on  which 
our  budget  process  must  be  placed.  The 
economy  appears  to  be  looking  up, 
though  by  the  imemployment  and  infla- 
tion which  still  exist  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  not  yet  on  the  receiving  end  of 
permanent  prosperity.  Individual  tax- 
payers know  too  well  what  It  means  to 
be  battling  economic  ruin  by  restraining 
economic  desires  and  living  prudently. 
If  this  Govenmient  by  way  of  this  Con- 
gress wishes  to  resume  Its  former  high 
standing  with  the  American  people,  if 
this  Congress  really  wants  to  see  Its 
popularity  rating  soar,  we  can  do  so  In 
only  one  way.  Not  by  press  releases,  not 
by  Members'  regular  newsletters  and  the 
other  instruments  of  public  relations  we 
have  granted  ourselves,  but  by  acting  to 
make  the  Federal  budgetary  process  at 
least  as  responsible  as  those  countless 
individual  budgetary  processes  of  the 
citizens  we  are  obligated  to  serve. 

The  Rousselot  substitute  Is  an  effective 
responsible  means  of  accomplishing  this, 
and  It  deserves  the  support  of  this  body 
and  well  commends  the  gentleman  who 
introduced  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  in  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, I  will  consider  offering  a  proposal  to 
Increase  the  General  Government  cate- 
gory (code  800)  budget  authority  and 
outlay  figure  by  $15  million.  I  would  also 
ask  that  a  conforming  amendment  be  ap- 
proved which  would  increase  Govern- 
ment revenues  In  section  1  by  some  $300 
million. 


The  Increase  of  $15  million  which  I 
propose  is  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, specifically,  for  the  Collection  Di- 
vision, the  Audit  Division,  and  the  In- 
telligence Division.  All  of  these  units 
have  been  severely  cut  by  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget.  Yet  cuts  in 
these  IRS  functions  result  In  enormous 
losses  in  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

For  example,  in  a  Ways  and  Means 
Oversight  Subcommittee  hearing  held 
this  morning,  we  received  testimony 
from  ranking  officials  of  the  IRS  that 
the  Collection  Division  was  being  cut  to 
save  $13,260,000.  Yet  we  were  also  told 
that  as  a  resiilt  of  this  action,  more 
delinquent  accounts  would  acciunulate, 
the  statute  of  limitations  would  run  on 
some  accounts,  et  cetera.  As  a  result, 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  over  $300  million 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
a  $13  million  cut  in  the  Audit  Division — 
even  though  this  will  result  in  $100  mil- 
lion less  in  revenue  collections. 

The  IRS  Intelligence  Division  is  being 
cutback  by  10  percent.  This  action  will 
also  result  in  the  loss  of  hundreds'bf 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue — and  even 
worse.  It  will  allow  tax  avolders  and  or- 
ganized crime  elements  ever  greater  op- 
portimltles  to  escape  taxation. 

My  amendment  provides  an  additional 
$15  miUion  for  the  IRS.  The  exact  way 
that  those  funds  are  spent  is  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Intent 
of  my  amendment  is  that  enough  funds 
be  provided  to  insure  an  additional  gross 
receipt  of  $315  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  a  net  gain  of  $300  million. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  Is  one 
of  the  very  few  that  can  be  afforded 
which  will  actually  result  in  additional 
revenues. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  deficit  figure 
be  reduced  by  $300  million.  If,  for  rea- 
sons of  fiscal  policy  the  committee  ob- 
jects to  this  change,  I  will  withdraw  that 
portion  of  my  amendment,  thus  leaving 
an  additional  $300  million  to  be  divided 
among  other  program  expenditures. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
approved,  since  it  pays  for  Itself  20  times 
over  and  helps  Insure  an  efficient  and 
well-functioning  revenue  agency: 
Amendments  to  Hottse  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611  Offered  bt  Mb.  Vanik 

Page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "83,497,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,512,000,000". 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,470,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,485,000,000". 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$363,000,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$363,300,000,000". 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$14,800,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$14,500,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "$50,625,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,325,000,000". 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  expressed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee  for 
the  $1.2  billion  amendment  that  will  re- 
store funds  for  cost-of-living  increases 
for  veterans  In  the  budget  resolution. 
However.  I  am  dismayed  that  he  has 
voiced  opposition  to  any  amendments 
that  would  seek  to  further  expand  the 
budget  authority  In  the  veterans 
category. 

The  current  budget  figure,  with  the 
$1.2  billion  restored  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, Is  not  just  a  'Taare  bones"  cell- 
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ing;  It  is  poftentially  devastating  in  Its 
Impact  on  veterans'  programs  and  poten- 
tially Injurious  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  veterans'  population. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  recommended  budg- 
ets greater  than  the  $19.4  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee  with 
cost-of-living  funds  restored,  and  their 
recommendations  were,  without  question, 
realistic  and  modest. 

The  budget  level  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  funds  restored 
for  cost-of-living  increases,  precludes 
Congress  from  considering  vital  and  po- 
tentially long-range  cost-effective  re- 
forms In  veterans  programs.  For  example, 
we  will  be  unable  to  consider  legislation 
that  has  already  passed  either  the  House 
or  Senate,  Including  the  Veterans'  and 
Survivors  Pension  Reform  Act,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  and  legislation  to  ex- 
tend GI  education  entitlement  to  45 
months  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  which  has  passed  the  House. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  figure  pre- 
cludes our  addressing  ourselves  to  areas 
that  have  been  cited  by  the  VA  for  pri- 
ority funding — such  as  maintenance  of 
existing  caseloads  at  VA  medical  facili- 
ties, extension  of  salary  adjustments  for 
VA  medical  personnel  and  new  starts  for 
modernization  and  replacement  of  VA 
medical  facilities.  We  will  be  precluded 
from  instituting  reforms  to  facilitate  GI 
education  overpajTnents.  a  reform  that 
would  save  us  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
future.  Pending  legislation,  such  as  ex- 
tension of  the  education  delimiting  date, 
In  which  considerable  Interest  has  been 
expressed  will  also  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
Houre  Budget  Committee's  target  for 
veterans  programs  is  so  inadequate.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  proposing  unprece- 
dented expenditures  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense, are  we  to  forget  those  who  have 
served  as  the  guardians  of  our  defense? 

On  Wednesday  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  to  expand  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's target  with  restored  funds  for 
cost-of-living  increases  by  an  additional 
$700  million,  bringing  total  outlays 
xmder  the  veterans  category  to  $20.1  bil- 
lion. My  amendment  recognizes  that  we 
need  a  responsible  budget  figure  that 
will  allow  us  to  fairly  and  rationally  bal- 
ance veterans  spending  priorities.  With- 
out it,  we  will  be  forced  in  the  unfair 
situation  of  having  to  pit  the  needs  of 
one  segment  of  the  veterans  population 
against  that  of  another,  and  indeed,  we 
will  be  unable  to  respond  adequately  to 
any  of  the  legitimate  needs  that  exist 
In  the  veterans'  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  budget 
process  and  regret  having  to  offer  a  fioor 
amendment,  but  I  find  there  is  no  alter- 
native If  we  are  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments to  those  who  ser/ed. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  budget  resolution. 
It  provides  jobs:  it  provides  increases  for 
social  programs:  It  sets  reasonable  na- 
tional priorities.  It  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  President's  budget  in  recog- 
nizing domestic  needs. 

The  President  slashes  health,  educa- 


tion, and  training  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  States  and  localities  can 
pick  up  the  burden;  the  committee  pro- 
vides some  increases  above  the  antici- 
pated final  approiHlations  levels  for  fis- 
cal years  1976. 

The  President  would  ask  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  modest-income  workers,  to 
help  reduce  the  deficit.  He  would  end 
school  lunch  and  food  stamp  benefits  for 
all  but  the  poor,  would  require  public 
housing  tenants  to  pay  much  larger 
amounts  for  rent,  and  would  make  large 
cuts  in  other  entitlement  programs  such 
as  social  security,  medicaid,  and  AFDC; 
t^e  committee  assumes  some  reform 
savings  in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  and  social  security,  but 
rejects  wholesale  purges  of  recipients 
from  the  rolls. 

The  President  would  phase-out  the 
public  service  job  program  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977;  the  committee  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  7.5-percent  unemployment 
rate,  and  cnxr  resolution  provides  for 
550,000  public  service  jobs. 

In  total,  the  resolution  provides  over 
1.1  million  jobs  beyond  those  Included  In 
the  President's  budget.  In  addltkm  to 
raising  the  number  of  public  service  jobs 
to  550,000,  the  resolution  fimds  one  mU- 
Uon  summer  youth  jobs,  adds  26,000  full- 
time  jobs  imder  the  Job  Opportunities 
program,  adds  459,000  public  works  and 
construction  jobs,  and  adds  funds  for 
220,000  jobs  as  determined  by  subsequent 
congressional  action. 

The  committee  added  nearly  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  to  restore  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  other 
than  public  service  emplojrment  to  their 
1976  program  levels.  The  President's 
budget  deleted  $55  million  in  WIN  funds 
for  work  and  training  services  to  welfare 
recipients,  funds  no  community  service 
jobs  for  Older  Americans,  and  provides 
for  52,000  fewer  years  of  work  and  train- 
ing experience  under  CETA. 

With  respect  to  education  programs, 
the  committee  added  $2.3  bllUon  to  the 
President's  request.  This  higher  level  re- 
stores all  programs  to  their  anticipated 
final  appropriations  level  for  fiscal  year 
1976;  provides  full  fimdlng  for  basic  ed- 
ucation opportunity  grants;  moves  occu- 
pational, vocational  and  adult  education 
programs  to  a  forward-fimded  basis; 
and  provides  real  program  increases  for 
other  programs  such  as  title  I. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  have  learned  more  than  I  cared  to 
about  executive  budget  gimmickry.  For 
years  Presidents  of  all  stripes  have  en- 
gaged in  budget  games  to  lower  their 
budget  totals.  Sometimes  Congress  has 
been  a  silent  partner  In  these  games. 
President  Ford  has  carried  on  this  tra- 
dition in  all  its  glory.  But  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  process  4oes  not  per- 
mit us  to  indulge  In  such  games. 

Last  year  and  this,  the  committee  has 
been  forced  to  add  billions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's outlays  simply  because  of  budget 
ghnmickry.  One  of  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples this  and  last  year  is  the  budget 
for  veterans  programs. 

This  year  and  last,  the  President's 
budget  did  not  include  one  nickel  for 
veterans  cost-of-living  increases.  The 
Congress  added  $500  million  to  its  fiscal 


year  1976  budget  for  predictable  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  veterans  pension  and 
compensation.  Congress  subsequently 
passed  two  blUs  raising  these  benefits. 
The  President  signed  these  bills  into  law. 
but  repeatedly  charged  Congress  with 
budget  busting. 

This  year  as  last,  the  Presidents 
budget  excludes  benefit  increases  for  vet- 
erans. In  fact,  the  President  saves  $200 
million  by  asyumiTig  that  the  1976  vet- 
erans pension  increase  will  be  allowed  to 
expire  on  October  1.  1976.  Thus,  under 
his  budget,  veterans  pensions  would  be 
cut  by  8  percent  and  would  revert  to 
1975  levels. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee requested  the  inclusion  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  cost-of-living  increases  in  pen- 
sion, compensation,  and  education  bene- 
fits. The  Budget  Committee  supports 
such  increases,  but  declined  to  add  the 
f  imds  to  the  congressional  budget — and 
the  congressional  budget  deficit — ^until 
the  President  submits  a  formal  budget 
amendment  to  cover  such  increases. 
Thus  far,  no  amendment  has  been  forth- 
coming. Should  we  and  the  veterans  as- 
sume that  the  administration  opposes 
these  increases  and  that  the  President 
would  veto  them? 

I  will  support  an  amendment  to  add 
$1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  these  increases.  But  I  do  so  with 
regret  that  we  are  required  to  coi>e  with 
such  deceptive  budget  practices. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
year  in  which  unrealistic  assumptions  are 
used  by  the  President  in  constructing  his 
veterans  budget  as  well  as  the  many 
other  areas  in  which  for  2  consecutive 
years  he  has  systematically  underesti- 
mated outlays  and  overestimated  reve- 
nues. The  time  and  resources  involved  in 
such  squabbles  detract  attention  from 
what  should  be  a  debate  over  national 
priorities  and  economic  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  The  deficit  may  be  higher 
than  the  President's,  but  it  costs  more  be- 
cause it  accomplishes  more.  And  it  is  an 
honest  budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant 
to  section  301(a)  of  the  Ckingresslonal  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $383,000,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  decreased  Is  $14,800,- 
000.000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   authority   is   $452,261,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $413,625,000,000: 

"^4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $50,625,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  pubUc 
debt  is  $711,906,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
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Space,   and  Tech- 


EnTlTonment,  and 


which  the  temporary  stat  itory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  (over 
amounts  specified  In  section  3(6)  for  the 
transition  quarter)    Is  $15,700,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allodatlons  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outliys  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the]  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congre$slonal  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that,  for  the  flsi^al  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  sad  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  eachj  major  functional 
category  are  eis  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (OtO) 

(A)  New  budget  autbdrlty,  $112,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100.600,00t),000. 

(2)  International  AfTalrf  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000.(^0. 

(3)  General  Science, 
nology  (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000.  )00. 

(4)  Natural  Resources 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  auttorlty,  $14.800,000.. 
000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $1S,703.00<  .000. 
(6)  AgrlciUture  (360) : 

(A)  New  budget  author  ty.  $2,282,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,029,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Traqsportatlon  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $19,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17.740,00(i000. 

(7)  Commimlty  and  JReglonal  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  autho|^ty.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,    $6,200,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (600) :[ 

(A)  New  budget  autUortty,  $24,617,000.- 
000.  j 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,004.00(1,000. 

(9)  Health  (550) :  j 

(A)  New  budget  autMorlty.  $39,260,000,- 
000.  I 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,200,00(1,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $166,764,000,- 
000.  j 

(B)  Outlays,    $139,228.(j00,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  $nd  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authoijity,  $18,649,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,165,OC»q|oOO. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  And  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000.p00. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,497,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3, 470.000 ,i 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing 
pose  Fiscal  Assistance  (sa  i) ; 

(A)  New   budget    authsrity, 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,351,000,  )00. 

(15)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New    budget    autiorlty. 
000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $41,400,00(i,( 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  author 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,960,000, 

(17)  Undistributed 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$16,925,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$16,925.0|00.000. 
Sec.  3.  The  Congress 

and  declares.  In  the  manier  provided  In  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congn ssional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the   recommended 
revenues  Is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  l)vel  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $96,30  ).000,000; 


000. 
and 


General  Pur- 
$41,400,000,- 


$41,400,000, 


000. 


ty,  $4,990,000,000. 
)00. 
C  ffsettlng    Receipts 


hereby  determines 


level   of   Federal 


(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUays  is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $15,200,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased 
Is  $19,200,000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE   NATURE   OF   A  SUBSTlTUTi; 
OFFERED    BT    MR.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $352,100,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $26,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority   is  $428,763,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays   Is   $399,924,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$47,824,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $710,224,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  (over 
amounts  specified  In  section  3(6)  for  the 
transition   quarter)    is   $61,324,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1.  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160) : 

(A)  New  bud^t  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $11,863,000,000. 

(B)  Outlavs,  $14,753,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $2,262,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,029,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  814.910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,496,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 


(8)  Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  bud^t  authority,  $16,120,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,752,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (560) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,357,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,651,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $154,493,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $137,523,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,949,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17.465,000,00<J. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 
(Ai  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,000. 
(B)   Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,497,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,470,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,347,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,351,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $41,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $760,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. -$16,926,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$16,926,000,000. 

i^c.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  In  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $83,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  ts  $96,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $17,900,000,000;   and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $648,900,000,000;  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased 
is  $21,900,000,000. 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
brief,  since  I  discussed  this  amendment 
In  considerable  detail  Cn  my  remarks  dur- 
ing the  general  debate  earlier  today.  The 
high  point  of  the  amendment  is  that  It 
provides  a  very  much  needed  tax  cut  for 
the  American  people. 

My  amendment  proposes  increasing 
the  individual  income  tax  personal  ex- 
emption from  $750  to  $1,000  for  every 
man  and  woman  and  their  dependents. 
This  change  should  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  families  of  considerable  size.  My 
amendment  reduces  individual  Income 
tax  rates  for  a  revenue  reduction  of  $7.8 
billion  and  increases  the  standard  deduc- 
tion  for  a  revenue  loss  of  $0.3  billion.  The 
total  additional  dollars  that  would  be 
left  to  the  disposal  of  private  Individuals 
by  my  Individual  inccmie  tax  cuts  is  $8.4 
billion.  Thus  the  lion's  share  out  of  my 
$10.9  billion  tax  cut  package  will  go  to 
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Individuals.  The  main  purpose  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  cut  is  relief  for  the 
hard-pressed  middle-income  taxpayer 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than  preserv- 
ing the  gains  of  the  lower-income  tax- 
payer. In  addition,  my  amendment  re- 
duces the  corporate  tax  rate  from  48 
percent  to  46  percent,  for  a  corporate 
income  tax  revenue  loss  of  $2  billion. 
This  removes  another  shackle  the  private 
economy  has  been  forced  to  labor  under. 
An  additional  $0.5  billion  corporate  in- 
come revenue  loss  Is  proposed  as  a  tax 
credit  for  Interest  Income  from  mort- 
gages and  accelerated  depreciation  in 
high  imemplojmient  areas  as  an  added 
stimulus  for  job  creation  in  the  private 
sector.  The  total  tax  reduction  in  my 
package,  in  comparison  to  revenues  that 
would  be  received  by  simply  extending 
the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975  is. 
$10.9  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tax  cut  package 
will  help  the  private  sector  shoulder  the 
burden  of  providing  for  our  people — a 
burden  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  for  too  long  and  too  Ineffectually 
tried  to  handle.  Consumer  purchasing 
power  will  be  increased — leaving  more 
of  the  people's  money  where  it  belongs, 
to  be  spent  by  those  who  earn  it  rather 
than  being  spent  for  them  by  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  bureaucrats. 

The  other  half  of  my  amendment  af- 
fects ttie  spending  side — cutting  the 
budget  resolution  by  $13.7  billion  in  out- 
lays and  by  $23.5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. Put  the  two  halves  together — the 
tax  cuts  and  the  spending  cuts  and  you 
have  a  double-barreled  stimulus  to  the 
private  sector  to  build  new  plants  and  to 
create  new  Jobs. 

The  spending  cuts  accomplish  two  ob- 
jectives: First,  mcxierating  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
resisting  its  tendency  to  do  all  things  for 
everybody.  Second,  by  lowering  the  deficit 
some  $2.8  billion  below  the  resolution 
means  that  much  more  private-invest- 
ment funds  for  Job  creaticwi  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

We  have  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  provide  some  economic  leadership 
to  the  American  people.  And  leadership 
requires  taking  a  long-range  view  of  our 
Federal  budget.  In  the  last  15  years  we 
have  increased  federally  financed  con- 
sumer demand  almost  sevenfold  and  at 
the  same  time  limited  supply  by  posting 
a  string  of  deficits  in  these  same  15  years 
that  have  withdrawn  one-third  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  f rmn  the  private  money  mar- 
kets. This  money  might  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  build  new  plants  and  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  We 
simply  cannot  keep  piling  on  new  de- 
mands and  cutting  back  supply  without 
something  having  to  give.  And  some- 
thing has  given — it  has  been  our  econ- 
omy. 

Increasing  federally  financed  demand 
sevenfold  and  cutting  back  on  supply  is 
a  sure-fire  formula  for  combined  high 
unemployment  and  high  inflation  that  we 
have  experienced  recently.  If  this  is  the 
way  we  are  going  then  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  it,  now.  My  amendment 
does  so  by  moderately  reducing  the  rate 
of  increase  of  Federal  spending  and  rein- 
vlgorating  the  supply  side.  My  amend- 
ment alters  precisely  those  aspects  of  the 


budget  resolution  th&t  are  likely  to 
worsen  not  improve  our  economic  situa- 
tion. 

Apparently  oblivious  to  the  substantial 
economic  recovery  that  has  been 
achieved  independently  of  the  elTorts  of 
this  Congress,  the  budget  resolution  tar- 
gets an  additional  "stimulus"  of  $7.2  bil- 
lion in  outlast  and  $17.35  billion  in 
budget  authority  above  and  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  budget,  lliese  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  will  go  pri- 
marily for  public  service  anployment, 
public  works,  and  unspecified  econranic 
stimulus.  The  budget  resolution  claims 
that  these  huge  sums  will  create  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs.  This  is 
an  illusion.  Maybe  that  many  new  Jobs 
will  be  paid  for,  but  nowhere  near  that 
number  of  new  Jobs  will  be  added  by 
these  programs  to  Jobs  already  In  exist- 
ence. I  am  referring  to  the  substibition 
effect  for  public  service  emplosmient 
which  may  run  as  high  as  90  percent. 
Also,  offsetting  the  public  sector  Jobs 
which  the  budget  resolution  funds  at 
such  exorbitant  levels,  must  be  the  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  created  if  taxes  were  re- 
duced, private  demand  stimulated,  and 
Government  borrowing  lowered.  So  I 
think  we  should  st(H>  kidding  ourselves — 
the  budget  resolution  will  create  the 
illusion  of  Jobs  creation,  not  the  reality. 

Another  amount  of  additional  spend- 
ing targeted  by  the  budget  resolution  can 
be  explained  only  by  a  determination  to 
continue  spending  as  usual.  Fully  $6.2 
billion  in  outlays  and  $5.7  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  could  be  saved  by  focusing 
more  money  on  the  really  needy  and  less 
on  the  nonneedy.  Inexplicably,  the  budg- 
et resolution  prefers  the  old  way  of 
spending  more  money  where  it  will  do 
less  good.  How  else  can  one  explain  the 
budget  resolution's  refusal  to  adopt  the 
President's  child  nutrition  block  grant 
that  would  feed  some  700,000  children 
from  poor  families  not  presently  receiv- 
ing any  child  nutrition  benefits  whatso- 
ever and  at  the  same  time  save  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $.6  billion 
in  outlays? 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  budget 
resolution's  failure  to  aim  more  Federal 
health  spending  at  the  two  groups  that 
need  it  most — the  aged  and  the  dis- 
abled faced  with  catastrophic  medical 
costs  and  the  poor.  By  accepting  the 
budget's  medicare  cost  sharing  and  con- 
trols the  budget  resolution  would  have 
dealt  with  the  haunting  fear  of  the  aged 
and  the  disabled — ^how  to  pay  for  those 
huge  medical  bills  that  catastrophic  ill- 
ness incurs.  But  the  budget  resolution 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  this  prob- 
lem and  instead  targets  more  money  for 
medicare  business  as  usual.  Also,  the  res- 
olution rejects  the  budget's  health  block 
grant  aimed  at  confining  more  Federal 
health  spending  to  the  poor  and  instead 
opts  for  the  old  tangle  of  categorical  Fed- 
eral health  programs  which  cost  more 
and  yet  do  less  for  the  poor. 

Likewise,  the  budget  resolution  Insists 
on  targeting  sufQcient  funds  to  continue 
the  old  programs  of  aid  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  alongside  the  new 
programs  of  direct  aid  to  students,  such 
as   the   basic   educational   opportunity 


grant  programs.  I  fail  to  imderstand  how 
we  can  face  the  American  pecvle  and 
t^  them  that  we  are  bringing  Federal 
spending  under  control  whoi  we  Insist 
on  increased  spending  SDmkd.  program* 
that  have  been  replacedl^Aew  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bu<v^et  resolution 
has  not  even  bitten  the  bullet  on  Impact 
aid.  Five  Presidents  have  pelted  out 
the  inequities  in  the  Impact  aid  program 
because  it  includes  some  funds  for  school 
districts  not  actually  adversely  affected 
by  a  Federal  presence.  Are  we  providing 
budgetary  leado-ship  in  calling  feu-  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  impact  aid? 

Are  we  providing  budgetary  leadership 
in  rejecting  the  savings  in  food  stamp 
outlays  that  can  be  achieved  by  focus- 
ing benefits  on  households  with  net 
monthly  incomes  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level? 

In  a  class  by  itself  are  two  seed  money 
initiatives  that  the  budget  resolution 
contains — $50  million  for  startup  cost  of 
national  health  Insurance  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  startup  costs  of  the  so-called 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  budget  resolution 
is  utterly  silent  about  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  the  $125  to  $150  billion  outlays 
that  may  be  required  to  fund  national 
health  Insurance.  Itie  resolution  is  si- 
lent about  the  Inflationary  impact  of 
NHI  on  the  costs  of  hospital  care  and 
physicians'  services.  It  is  silent  about 
the  horrendous  Impact  England's  na- 
tional health  Insurance  scheme  has  had 
on  her  economy  and  why  Canada  tried 
out  NHI  for  a  short  while  then  backed 
away  hastily.  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
claim  budgetary  leadership  if  we  target 
fimds  for  an  initiative  that  has  not  even 
been  enacted  and  if  enacted  may  seri- 
ously endanger  the  Americsm  economy. 

Similarly,  with  the  $50  million 
targeted  for  the  unenacted  proposed  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 
Since  inflation  is  likely  to  skyrocket  if 
the  Government  attempts  by  the  usual 
stimulative  measures  to  reduce  adult  un- 
employment to  3  percent,  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
means  wage-price  controls.  What  this 
will  involve  is  Government  Intervention 
into  the  economy  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  In  short,  replacing  the  economic 
marketplace  with  the  bureaucracy.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  budget  resolution  is 
the  right  place  to  attempt  to  laimch  such 
a  revolutionary  change.  especiaUy  since 
the  bill  has  not  even  been  enacted. 

Mr.  CThairman,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
cuts  my  amendment  makes  in  the  resolu- 
tion's spending  levels.  Together  they  re- 
duce the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing to  prerecession  levels,  that  is,  to  the 
6 -percent  range. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  resolution 
made  some  hard  decisions  on  defense 
and  on  the  President's  proposed  pay 
restraints.  Unfortimately,  it  did  not 
make  a  lot  of  other  hard  decisions.  My 
amendment  corrects  this  deficiency. 

PERTECTING   AMENDMENT   OFFEaED   BT 
MB.    WRIGHT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Perfecting    amendment 
Wright:  Page  4,  line  3, 
000.000"  and  Insert  In 
000.000". 

Page  4.  line  4.  strike 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereo: 

Page  1,  line  U.  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  tberet^ 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbere<^ 

Page  2,  line  5.  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  tbereiof 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tberedf 


offered    by    Mr. 
strike  out  "$18,649.- 
tbereof  "«19,849.- 
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(Jut  "$18,165,000,000" 
"$19,365,000,000". 

•$452,261,000,000" 

"$453,461,000,000". 

"$413,625,000,000" 

"$414,825,000,000". 

•$50,625,000,000" 

"$61,826,000,000". 

"$711,900,000,000" 

"$713,100,000,000". 

( lUt  "$66,700,000,000" 

$66,900,000,000". 


(Ut 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  dl>  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agri  led  to. 

Accordingly  the  Coiomittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Chai^an  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of 
on  the  State  of  the  Uiiion,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  concunent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  611)  setting 
sional  budget  for  the 


forth  the  congres- 
U.S.  Government 


for  the  fiscal  year  197  r,  and  revising  the 


congressional  budget 
quarter  beginning  Julj 


[or  the  transition 
1.  1976,  had  come 


to  no  resolution  therec  n 


GENERAL 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Sp  ^aker.  I  ask  unan 
imous  consent  that  al  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  an  i  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  ettraneous  matter, 
on  House  Concurrent  1  Resolution  611,  the 
concurrent  resolution  ^e  have  had  under 
consideration  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gent 
Ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE 


here  objection  to 
eman  from  Wash- 


REQUEST  FOR  PElRMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  BTANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDtrCT  TO  SIT 
TOMORROW  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Spi  :aker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  t  le  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  tomcrrow  during  pro- 
ceedings under  the  5-ininute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  fromjGeorgia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  W  r.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man's committee  be  mfirking  up  any  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Sdeaker,  I  withdraw 
the  unanimous-conser  t  request. 


SUNSET  FOR  BUI  lEAUCRACIES 


as  ced 


fMr.  RONCALIO 
permission  to  address 
minute,   to  revise 
marks  and  include 

Mr.    RONCALIO 
those  of  my  colleagiies 
have  seen  this  mominp 
Washington  Post, 
racies."  I  wish  to  have 
RccoRo.  I  would  call 


an! 

exi  raneous 


and  was  given 
the  House  for  1 
extend  his  re- 
matter.) 
Speaker,    for 
who  may  not 
s  editorial  in  the 
Subset  for  Bureauc- 
it  inserted  in  Uie 
your  attention  to 


the  final  paragraph  and  its  excellent 
suggestion.  We  would  do  well  to  let  the 
Sun  set  on  many  of  the  existing  sub- 
committees in  this  body. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sunset  for  Bttreaucracies 

Out  in  Colorado,  an  Intriguing  experi- 
ment In  regulating  bureaucratic  growtb  Is 
getting  under  way.  Gov.  Rlcbard  D.  Lamm 
bas  just  signed  a  novel  "sunset  law"  wblcb 
would  terminate  every  one  of  the  state's 
regulatory  agencies — let  the  sxin  set  on 
tbem — within  seven  years  unless  the  legis- 
lature votes  to  continue  them.  This  unique 
self-destruct  measure.  Initiated  by  Colorado 
Common  Cause,  was  passed  wltb  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  extending  from  consumer- 
oriented  legislators  to  Republican  conserva- 
tives. However  much  these  factions  may  dis- 
agree about  the  proper  role  of  regulation 
in  the  state,  they  shared  a  desire  to  make 
the  regulatory  agencies  leaner  and  more 
accountable. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  "siinset"  ap- 
proach Is  that  It  establishes  a  framework 
for  8%'8tematlo,  periodic  scrutiny  of  the 
bvureaucracies  Involved,  and  makes  the  ad- 
vocates of  each  agency  openly  justify  con- 
tinuing public  Investment  In  It.  This  can 
focus  legislative  and  public  attention  on 
some  corners  of  government  that  have  grown 
very  cluttered  and  musty  over  the  years.  The 
Colorado  law.  for  Instance,  is  aimed  at  the 
more  than  40  boards  and  commissions  In 
the  states  that  regulate  or  license  various 
occupations,  from  barbers  to  morticians. 
Such  agencies,  which  are  usually  fairly  small 
and  obscure,  can  easily  become  captives  of 
the  professions  they  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late— or  can  do  nothing  at  all  except  pro- 
vide sinecures  for  a  few  employees. 

Since  cutting  back  government  regulation 
has  become  a  popular  cause,  the  Colorado 
"sunset  law"  may  become  a  model  for  other 
states  that  are  also  burdened  with  Inefficient 
or  antiquated  agencies.  At  the  federal  level, 
a  number  of  similar  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress  during  the  past  several 
months.  One  of  the  most  ambitious,  spon- 
sored by  Senate  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)  and  oth- 
ers, would  require  a  "zero-based"  review,  or 
total  reassessment,  of  every  single  federal 
program  every  four  years.  Other  bills  would 
impose  periodic  termination  dates  on  aU  or 
some  regulatory  agencies.  Along  this  line, 
the  House  wrote  a  7-ye£ir  expiration  clause 
into  its  version  of  the  consumer  advocacy 
agency  legislation  last  fall. 

One  reason  for  all  the  congressional  Inter- 
est in  the  "sunset"  concept  Is  that  most 
other  methods  of  congressional  oversight  of 
the  executive  branch  do  not  work  very  well. 
The  appropriations  process  is  an  Inadequate 
tool  for  comprehensive  evaluation  of  agen- 
cies" performance.  Unless  deadlines  are  im- 
posed or  great  public  pressure  Is  brought  to 
bear,  authorizing  committees  seldom  bestir 
themselves  to  consider  structural  changes  In 
programs  and  agencies.  Oversight  panels  tend 
to  function  in  a  scattershot  way,  directing 
their  attention  primarily  at  programs  that 
become  generally  controversial  or  particular- 
ly Irksome  to  powerful  congressmen.  There  is 
widespread  Interest  right  now  in  reining  in 
agencies  through  legislative  review  of  admin- 
istrative rules  and  regulations,  but  this  raises 
substantial  Issues  of  separation  of  powers. 

All  In  all,  some  kind  of  federal  "sunset" 
plan  could  have  considerable  benefits  both 
for  the  taxpayers  and  for  the  government.  In 
exploring  such  possibilities,  however,  it  is 
vital  to  recognize  that  serious  attempts  to 
discipline  the  federal  bureaucracy  require 
considerable  effort  and  self-discipline  by 
Congress  too.  In  fact,  the  broader  proposals 
now  pending  would  Involve  a  staggering 
amount  of  legislative  coordination  and  con- 
centration. A  few  years  ago,  we  might  have 


said  that  Congress  could  i^ever  manage  It. 
Since  the  new  budget  process  has  begim  to 
take  hold,  the  prospect  for  more  orderly  and 
effective  congressional  operations  have  Im- 
proved substantially.  Even  so.  the  Senate  and 
House  committee  structures  are  so  sprawl- 
ing, and  committees'  performance  so  uneven, 
that  Congress  might  profitably  start  by  de< 
vising  a  "sunset"  program  for  Itself. 


4-H  CLUBS  MOVE  FORWARD 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  speak  to  as  fine  a  group 
of  young  people  as  can  be  found  any 
place  in  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  the  Annual  4-H  Con- 
gressional Breakfast,  which  filled  the 
Caucus  Room  to  overflowing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  great 
youth  movements  of  all  time,  now  with 
more  than  5y2  million  members,  with 
another  1,800,000  associated  through  the 
urban  nutrition  aid  program. 

For  several  years,  our  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  recognizing  the  need  of 
our  youth,  particularly  in  our  cities,  to 
have  opportunities  to  learn  and  to  earn 
praise  from  their  parents  and  friends, 
provided  $7.5  million  for  4-H-t3T}e  work 
in  our  cities. 

Members  would  be  surprised,  I  am 
sure,  to  learn  that  today  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  4-H  members  live  on  farms,  and 
the  remainder  in  towns  and  cities  includ- 
ing 10.4  percent  in  the  inner  cities  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas  and  that  the 
largest  club  in  the  world  is  in  downtown 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  February  27,  1976,  was  a 
historic  day  for  4-H.  On  that  day  the  two 
organizations  which  for  many  years  have 
provided  strong  support  from  the  private 
sector  to  this  valuable  and  extensive 
youth  program  were  unified  into  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Council. 

The  National  4-H  Service  Committee, 
established  in  1921,  and  the  National  4-H 
Foundation,  established  in  1948,  will  be- 
come one  organization  to  strengttien 
efforts  to  complement  and  support  the 
youth  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  through  acquisition  and  admin- 
istration of  financial  and  human  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector. 

A  distinguished  group  of  leaders  from 
across  the  country,  representing  busi- 
ness, education,  and  government,  forms 
the  board  of  the  new  council  which  held 
its  charter  meeting  on  February  27  In 
CThlcago.  Members  of  the  new  board  have 
long  been  Involved  In  support  of  4-H.  All 
are  dedicated  to  building  responsible  ini- 
tiative in  youth. 

Omer  O.  Voss,  executive  vice  president 
of  International  Harvester  Co.,  heads  the 
new  board  as  chairman  and  president. 
Serving  with  him  as  vice  chairmen  are 
Dr.  J.  C.  Evans,  chancellor  and  vice  pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Robert  J.  Hampson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, corporate  staffs.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  council  comprises  a  strong  part- 
nership of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors— building  on  the  sound  educational 
base  of  the  land-grant  university  system 
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and  at  the  same  time  taking  advantage 
of  the  tremendous  interest  and  resources 
of  private  business  and  individuals  to  en- 
hance and  enrich  the  educational  expe- 
rience of  the  more  than  5  million  young 
people  now  Involved  in  4-H. 

I  hardly  need  tell  the  Members  of  this 
august  body  about  the  positive  effect  of 
the  4-H  program  for  more  than  a  half 
century.  Our  distinguished  Speaker  and 
many  others  are  4-H  alumni. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  4-H 
program  has  been  its  flexibility  and  ver- 
satility in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth — 
and  indeed  the  ever-changing  needs  of 
our  complex  society.  P'irmly  based  in 
rural  America  which  it  still  serves  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before,  4-H  has 
expanded  in  the  last  decade  to  help  the 
development  of  youth  wherever  tiiey 
live — in  the  country,  in  the  city,  or  In 
between. 

These  young  people  use  their  heads, 
hearts,  hands,  and  health  not  only  to 
learn  valuable  skills,  ranging  from  how 
to  raise  a  steer  to  how  to  build  a  rocket, 
even  more  important  Is  they  learn  by 
doing  educational  approach  which  helps 
youth  learn  how  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions as  consumers  and  citizens,  how  to 
live  and  work  with  people  of  all  races 
and  creeds  and  how  to  convert  their 
skills  into  practical  and  creative  pro- 
grams that  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  community,  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  elderly  and  the  ill.  make 
effective  use  of  leisure  time  and  build 
interest  and  talents  into  productive  ca- 
reers. 

It  is  tilready  evident  that  the  private 
sector  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  this  program  in 
helping  young  people  better  understand 
our  economic  and  political  system  and 
in  inspiring  them  to  take  an  active  part 
in  strengthening  the  traditions  of  our 
great  Nation.  With  the  soimd  pro- 
fessional guidance  of  the  land-grant 
university  system.  4-H  carries  out  its 
work  largely  through  more  than  500,000 
volunteers — dedicated  men  and  women 
and  teenagers  who  give  their  time  and 
talent. 

Through  the  National  4-H  Council 
these  staff  members,  volunteer  leaders 
and  members  themselves  receive  many 
extras  that  enrich  the  program:  awards 
and  recognition  for  outstanding  4-H 
members,  educational  materials,  inter- 
national training  and  exchange  pro- 
grams, intensive  training  for  develop- 
ment of  staff,  citizenship  and  leadership 
training  for  members  and  volunteer 
leaders,  innovative  program  develop- 
ment in  vital  areas  of  national  concern 
such  as  health,  energy  conservation 
and  economics,  and  operation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  National  4-H  Center — 
right  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

During  this  spring  and  siunmer,  nearly 
every  one  of  us  will  be  visited  by  4-H 
members.  More  than  8.000  teenage  lead- 
ers, and  several  thousand  adults  as  well, 
will  come  from  across  the  country  to 
participate  in  Citizenship  '76.  Learning 
more  about  their  Federal  Government 
and  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen  is  the  keynote  of  this 
training. 


This  experience,  Uke  many  others,  is 
made  possible  becaxise  of  the  generous 
and  ongoing  support  of  the  many  busi- 
nesess,  foimdatlons  and  Individuals  who 
support  4-H  through  the  National  4-H 
Council. 

I  call  upon  each  of  us  to  welcome  our 
4-H  members  and  leaders  and  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  the  many  peo- 
ple In  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors who  have  had  the  wlsdolh  and  fore- 
sight to  unify  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Service  Committee  and  the 
National  4-H  Foundation  to  Indeed  re- 
flect the  4-H  motto,  "To  Make  the  Best 
Better."  In  this  Bicentennial  year  the 
National  4-H  Council  represents  the 
spirit  of  tomorrow  and  I  look  forward 
to  our  continued  partnership  to  give  an 
Increasing  number  of  yotmg  people  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  re- 
markable and  effective  young  program — 
4-H. 


SOVIET  UNION  HAS  FAILED  TO 
HONOR  COMMITMENTS  UNDER 
HELSINKI  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  something  of  long  and  deep  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  most  of  my  coUeagues 
in  the  Congress — ^the  emigration  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  torn 
apart  and  forcibly  separated  families,  in 
violation  of  conscience,  humanity,  and 
international  accords. 

Specifically,  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  honor  its  commitments 
imder  the  Helsinki  Agreements,  commit- 
ments which  provide  for  the  freer  move- 
ment of  people,  ideas,  and  information 
between  East  and  West.  In  signing  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Soviet  Union 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
unite famiUes  separated  by  political 
boundaries. 

That  they  have  not  done  so  is  evi- 
denced by  thousands  of  cases,  some  of 
which  will  be  discussed  by  my  colleagues. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  plight 
of  a  young  Russian  Jew,  Boris  Levltas, 
who  lives  in  Kiev  and  who  has  tried  re- 
peatedly to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  his 
family  there.  Boris'  family  emigrated  to 
Israel  in  1973,  while  Boris  was  a  college 
student.  When  he  applied  for  emigration 
the  following  year  to  join  his  family, 
Soviet  authorities  seized  his  credentials. 
I  do  not  have  to  point  out  that  anyone 
in  the  Soviet  Union  without  the  proper 
credentials  is  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion. Boris'  distraught  family  have  con- 
tacted me  for  assistance.  Boris  himself, 
in  a  desperate  search  for  assistance,  even 
called  me  from  Kiev.  Although  I  and 
other  Members  have  repeatedly  con- 
tacted Soviet  authorities,  it  has  been  to 
no  avail.  They  have  heard  us  but  they 
have  not  listened  and  they  have  not 
acted  on  our  requests. 

Since  his  telephone  call  to  my  office, 
Boris  was  arrested  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Although  I  imderstand  he  was  sub- 
sequently released,  I  have  not  been  made 
aware  of  his  present  status,  except  to 


know  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
leave  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Boris  and  I  have 
the  same  last  name,  it  really  drove  the 
point  home  to  me  that  tiiere  but  for  the 
grace  of  God — and  the  freedoms  of 
America — go  I.  If  my  ancestors  had  not 
emigrated  to  and  been  received  by  this 
Nation,  the  story  of  Boris  could  be  the 
story  of  me,  or  the  story  of  any  member 
of  my  family.  If  I  did  not  have  the  good 
fortime  to  be  bom  In  this  country,  I 
could  be  facing  heartbreaking  separation 
from  my  family,  with  reunion  only  a 
distant  and  unrealistic  hope. 

Although  the  story  of  Boris  Levitas  is 
just  a  single  case,  it  is  one  of  all  too  many 
which  demonstrates  that  Soviet  leaders 
have  little  intention  of  honoring  their 
commitment  imder  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. If  the  Helsinki  Agreement  means 
anything,  it  means  that  citizens  like 
Boris  Levltas  should  have  the  basic  rifibt 
to  emigrate  and  live  with  their  families. 
Any  agreement,  to  be  valid,  requires  the 
performance  by  both  parties.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  Helsinki  Pact.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  intend  to  abide  by  it,  then 
singly  we  are  not  bound  by  It  either. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  cone  to  consider 
a  formal  renimclatlon.  It  may  give  the 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain some  hope  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten and  have  not  been  abandoned. 

This  is  a  problem  which  deserves  our 
continued  and  concentrated  attention. 


COURT  ACmON  AGAINST  POST 
OFFICE  CLOSURES  HOLDS  OUT 
PROMISE 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
occassionally  reported  to  my  colleagues 
on  my  2-year  batUe  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. This  battle  began  when  the  Postal 
Service,  in  violation  of  section  3661  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  sought  to 
initiate  in  my  congressional  district  a 
program  which  would  have  closed  down 
23  branches. 

This  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  nation- 
wide program.  As  the  result  of  a  court 
suit  which  I  filed  in  April  of  1974,  the 
Postal  Service  finally  agreed  to  submit 
these  proposed  changes  in  the  nature  of 
postal  services  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission for  an  advisory  opinion. 

It  had  been  the  Postal  Service's  con- 
tention that  such  changes  were  not  with- 
in the  perview  of  section  3661  and  that 
the  public,  therefore,  did  not  have  the 
right  to  advance  knowledge  about  such 
changes. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  has  is- 
sued its  final  opinion  in  this  matter  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  friends  at  the 
Postal  Service  will  read  it  closely. 

The  Commission  found  that,  indeed, 
the  Postal  Service  should  take  such  na- 
tionwide changes  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  Com- 
mission said  that  in  implementing  the 
program,  and  I  quote,  "The  Service 
should  ask  postal  customers  where  they 
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prefer  postal  retail  ftcllltles  to  be  lo- 
cated and  seek  the  comments  of  poten- 
tially affected  mail  us^rs  before  building, 
eliminating,  or  relocating  a  postal  retail 
facility." 
As  one  who  has  witnessed  within  the 


growing  tendency 
am  delighted  with 
opinion  and  trust 


Postal  Service  an  ever  ■ 

to  ignore  the  public,  I 

this  Rate  Commission 

the  Postal  Service  will  take  it  to  heart. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
express  my  very  deep  appreciation  to  the 
attorneys  who  helped  |  me  in  this  battle, 
Mr.  John  Qrenler.  Mr.  William  Somer- 
vlUe,  and  Mr.  John  Talley  of  the  firm  of 
Lange,  Simpson,  Robinson  tt  Somerville. 
for  their  outstanding  work. 

It  is  encouraging  tq  know  that  an  In- 
dividual citizen  can  llake  on  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  like  the  postal  Service  and 
win. 

But  it  is  my  hope  thkt  the  PostaJ  Serv- 
ice will  be  more  respo  nslve  to  the  needs 
of  postal  customers  io  that  additional 
court  action  against  vie  Postal  Service 
will  not  be  necessary. 


PJBLIC 


LIBRARY 
AWARD  OP 


hapevHiLe,  ga., 
receives  national 

MERIT 

(Mr.  FLYNT  asked  ind  weis  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  ar^d  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently been  notified  t  lat  the  Hapeville, 
Ga.,  Public  Library  hJ  s  been  awarded  a 
National  Award  of  Mei  it  from  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  library 
buildings  award  program. 

This    award    progrtim    is    sponsored 
jointly   by   the   Ameijican   Institute   of 
Architects    and    the 
Association. 

In  announcing  the  ^ward  the  jury  of 
nationally  recognized 
and  architects  described  the  Hapeville 
Library  as  a  "sm;,ll,  immaculately 
planned  and  detailed  library  which  il- 
lustrates the  power  wl  ich  can  be  evoked 
by  a  beautifully  mac  lined  object  in  a 
sylvan  setting." 

Special  praise  shouli  go  to  the  Atlanta 
firm  of  Stevens  &  Wilkinson  Architects 
Engineers  Planners,  Inc.,  who  designed 
the  facility  for  the  Atlanta  Public  Li- 


National   Library 


brary  System  and  the 


tee  of  the  Hapeville  ciimmimlty 
The  new  cedar  clad,  one  story  facility 

is  located  in  the  conmunity  park   of 

Hapeville  and  has  a  dis  tinctlvely  residen 

tial  character.  Keeping  in  mind  all  who 

might  use  the  facilitj 

taken  to  Insure  easy  a  :cess  to  the  build 

Ing  by  the  handicappep. 
The  Interior  of  the 

colored  and  furnished 

signs  available  for  fac 

The  community  room 

civic  activities,  is  separately  heated  and 

cooled  to  provide  energy  savings  when 

used  separately  from 

library 
Because  of  the  location  of  the  library. 

directly  below  the  flig  it  path  of  Harts 

field  International  Airport,  special  sound 

retardant    insulated 

acoustically    insulatec 

used  throughout 


Library  Commit- 


library  is  brightly 

vith  the  latest  de- 

litles  of  this  type. 

used  for  various 


the  rest  of  the 


glass    and    other 
materials    were 


Of  the  four  awards  of  merit  presented 
to  libraries  this  year,  the  Hapeville,  Ga., 
Library  was  the  smallest  library  hon- 
ored in  the  1976  program,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  18,000  volumes. 

Interior  design  has  provided  a  single 
desk  well  positioned  to  provide  supervi- 
sion of  both  children  and  adults.  Special 
care  has  also  been  taken  to  conveniently 
provide  adequate  space  for  the  small  li- 
brary staff. 

Lighting  for  the  library  is  provided 
during  daylight  hours  by  a  large  window 
wall  in  the  main  reading  room.  The  large 
expanses  of  solar  bronze  glass  and  high 
sloped  ceilings  give  the  library  a  feeling 
of  sp£u:iousness  far  beyond  the  actual 
square  footage. 

This  library  reflects  the  progressive  at- 
titudes of  the  city  of  Hapeville,  Ga.  It  Is 
a  building  that  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
functional  and  is  enjoyable  to  use  as  well 
as  useful  to  the  citizens  of  Hapeville. 

The  Hapeville,  Ga.,  Public  Library  will 
provide  a  healthy  ciiltural  environment 
for  the  citizens  of  Hapeville  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  award  Is  well  de- 
served and  brings  recognition  not  only  to 
the  designers  and  planners  of  the  library, 
but  also  to  the  community  whose  spirit 
makes  the  library  come  alive  daily  with 
its  use. 


THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  critical  problem — the  rapidly 
growing  narcotics  trafiBc  in  our  Nation, 
and  the  increased  incidence  of  drug 
abuse  across  the  land. 

In  the  last  2  years,  I  have  visited  Tur- 
key, Southeast  Asia,  and  Central  and 
South  America  to  seek  to  stem  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  illicit  narcotics  into 
this  Nation.  It  is  in  the  clandestipe 
mountainous  areas  of  those  countries 
where  most  of  the  world's  opiimi  is 
grown. 

Last  week,  during  the  Easter-Passover 
recess,  I  visited  the  region  where  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  foreign-produced 
drugs  eventually  wind  up.  I  joined  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation  in  a 
visit  with  the  New  York  City  Narcotic 
Enforcement  Unit  to  the  so-called  Har- 
lem drug  pits  in  New  York  City. 

What  I  saw  was  not  a  pretty  sight. 
I  saw  the  open  drug  marketplace,  the 
"Harlem  Pits"  where  hundreds  of  people 
congregate  out  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  daily  to  buy  and  sell  heroin.  I  saw 
the  area  of  Manhattan  Island  where 
illicit  drugs,  which  bring  in  millions  of 
dollars  each  day  and  which  cause  bil- 
lions in  drug-related  crime  throughout 
the  metropolitan  region,  are  sold.  In 
Harlem  alone,  $4  million  changes  hands 
in  drug  sales  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  big 
business,  controlled  by  some  of  the  most 
cunning  criminals  in  our  Nation  and  in 
foreign  lands.  To  stamp  it  out  will  neces- 
sitate a  monumental  attack  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  President's   drug  program,  an- 


nounced today,  is  a  welcome  step  In  the 
right  direction.  Now.  more  than  ever,  we 
need  this  kind  of  firm  commitment  of 
national  policy  in  our  fight  against  the 
hopelessness  of  drugs.  Some  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  Mr.  Ford's  new  drug 
program  include: 

Legislation  requiring  mandatory  mini- 
mum prison  sentences  for  persons  con- 
victed of  trafiBcking  In  heroin,  of  3  years 
for  the  first  offense  and  at  least  6  years 
for  subsequent  offenses. 

Enabling  judges  to  deny  ball  if  a  heroin 
trafficker  has  been  previously  convicted 
of  a  drug  felony. 

Granting  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
authority  to  search  persons  suspected  of 
smuggling  money  out  of  the  country  and 
requiring  the  forfeiture  of  cash  or  other 
personal  property  found  in  the  possession 
of  a  narcotics  violator,  and  increasing 
the  value  to  $10,000  of  vehicles,  boats, 
and  aircraft  which  can  be  seized. 

Tightening  the  law  relating  to  small 
privately  owned  boats,  requiring  ship 
masters  to  report  Immediately  to  cus- 
Uxcas. 

My  early  efforts  to  fight  the  drug  bat- 
tle were  on  foreign  grounds:  First,  in 
Turkey,  then  Southeast  Asia,  and  earlier 
this  year,  I  joined  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Representative  Wolff,  in  con- 
fronting the  Presidents  of  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia,  seeking 
their  assistance  in  cutting  off  the  fatal 
flow  of  narcotics. 

Drug  trttffic  Is  cancerous.  It  must  be 
attacked  on  many  fronts:  In  the  coun- 
tries where  the  fields  of  opium  grow,  on 
our  Nation's  streets  where  an  army  of 
pushers  distribute  the  drugs,  in  drug  re- 
habilitation centers,  and  in  our  schools 
in  educating  oiu:  youth. 

Although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
drug  traffic  coming  from  the  "CJolden 
Triangle"  in  southeast  Asia  and  although 
a  significant  amount  of  brown  Mexican 
heroin  and  cocaine  from  Colombia  is 
still  pouring  into  oiu:  country,  the  first 
phase  of  controlling  the  International 
flow  of  narcotics  is  beginning  to  make 
some  headway,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  the  governments  where 
most  of  the  illicit  heroin  originates.  A 
special  thanks  is  directed  to  Mexico's 
President  Luis  Echeverria  who  has 
agreed  to  an  opium  eradication  program 
in  his  coimtry  that  is  succeeding.  Mexico 
has,  in  recent  years,  taken  the  place  of 
Turkey  and  the  Asian  nations  as  the 
leading  producer  of  illicit  opium.  Mexico 
reports  the  recent  destruction  of  most 
of  their  opium  crops  that  would  have 
produc:i  over  $625  million  in  U.S.  street 
prices. 

Our  Nation's  narcotics  problem  has 
been  on  the  backbumer  for  too  long 
a  period.  Narcotics  traffic  and  narcotics 
abuse  are  eating  away  at  the  very  roots 
of  our  society — our  youth.  Over  5,000 
Americans  died  last  year  from  drugs. 

According  to  the  National  Drug  Abuse 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are 
about  500,000  addicts  in  the  United 
States,  with  only  about  one-third  of  that 
number  receiving  treatment.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  40  percent  of 
those  addicts  are  located  in  the  metro- 
politan New  York  region.  When  we  real- 
ize that  millions  of  dollars  each  day  are 
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being  exchanged  in  drug  deals,  and  that 
a  narcotics  addict  spends  over  $100  a 
day  to  maintain  his  habit,  we  can'  readily 
understand  why  drug-related  crimes  hi 
1975  in  the  United  States  cost  more  than 
$17  billion.  Antidrug  programs  must  be 
expanded  if  we  are  to  lick  this  problem. 
President  Ford's  proposals  will  give 
both  the  courts  and  our  antidnig  agen- 
cies more  effective  tools  to  take  traffick- 
ing off  the  streets  and  to  limit  the  assets 
of  this  reprehensible,  illicit  business.  We 
are  beglrming  to  move  In  the  rl^t  di- 
rection. '  ,         "■    / 

At  the  same  time  I  laud  the  Presi- 
dent's Initiatives  In  establishing  two  new 
Cabinet  committees — one  for  drug  law 
enforcement  and  the  other  for  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

I  particularly  welcome  President 
Ford's  action  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Committee  on  International  Narcotic 
Control  to  work  with  President  Echever- 
ria's  cabinet-level  commission  in  order 
to  coordinate  all  narcotic  law  enforce- 
ment programs  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. This  proposal  was  the  result  of  dis- 
cussions between  President  Echeverria, 
Representative  Wolff,  and  myself  dur- 
ing our  recent  visit  to  Mexico. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  drug  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse  this  obviously  Is  not 
the  time  to  be  cutting  back  on  drug 
programs  as  some  of  otu:  States  and 
local  governments  are  doing.  Drug  pro- 
grams and  drug  enforcement  are  not  the 
place  to  begin  budget  trimming.  Let  us 
pledge  a  full  commitment  as  we  heed 
President  Ford's  call  to  the  American 
people: 

Drug  abuse  Is  a  national  problem.  Our 
national  well  being  Is  at  stake.  The  Federal 
Government — the  Coneress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Judicial  Branch — State  and 
Local  governments,  and  the  private  sector 
must  work  together  In  a  new  and  far  more 
aggressive  attack  on  drugs  ....  We  will 
strengthen  our  law  enforcement  efforts  and 
Improve  our  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon 
programs  ....  we  will  close  loopholes  In  otir 
laws  which  permit  traffickers  to  prey  on  our 
yoimg:  and  we  shall  expect  the  courts  to  do 
their  part. 

All  of  this  will  be  of  little  use,  however, 
unless  the  American  people  rally  and  fight 
the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  within  their  own 
conununltles  and  their  own  families  .... 
Americans  have  always  stood  united  and 
strong  against  all  enemies.  Drug  abuse  lis 
an  enemy  we  can  control  but  there  must  be 
a  personal  and  a  national  dedication  and 
commLltoient  to  the  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUea^es  to 
heed  President  Ford's  battle  cry  and  to 
join  with  him  in  waging  "an  aggressive 
attack  aglxist  drugs."  But  let  us  bear  In 
mind  that  drv^  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  are  not  just  a  domestic  problem — 
it  Is  an  International  problem  which  is 
dependent  upon  and  needs  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  all  nations.  It  is  their 
problem  as  well  as  ours — it  is  a  battle 
in  which  we  will  need  many  allies. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  President's  message  on 
drug  abuse  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Congress  today.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President,  has  publicly  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  narcotics  control.  Stemming 
the  flow  of  narcotics  must  be  a  top  prior- 
ity on  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy 


agmda  and  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  move  swiftly  to  implement  the  pro- 
grapas  which  he  enimclated  In  the  white 
paper  and  again  in  this  message. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  President  took 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  pro- 
posal which  Congressman  Gilman,  and  I 
negotiated  with  President  Echeverria 
during  our  visit  to  Mexico  In  January. 
President  Echeverria  described  his  pro- 
gram in  a  letter  to  President  Pord  in 
early  January  in  the  following  words: 

I  put  forward  to  the  U.S.  legislators  the 
idea  (rf  creating  twin  national  commissions, 
one  m  each  of  our  countries,  which  would 
undertake  a  study  of  aU  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion and  propose  soluticms  that  would  enable 
our  two  governments  to  embark  on  new  lines 
of  action  and  expand  the  coordination  of 
their  efforts. 

In  my  opinion  each  national  commission 
ml^t  be  composed  of  officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  responsible  for  the  prosecution 
of  crimes  against  health,  the  eUmlnatlon  of 
the  Ulldt  use  of  narcotics  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs,  and  the  ciure  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  victims  of  drug  addiction.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  respective  Congresses,  as  weU  as  repre- 
sentatives of  family  heads  and  of  the  mass 
communications  media  would  also  be  invited 
to  participate  In  the  Commissions. 

E^ch  national  commission  would  study  the 
problem  and  recommend  actions  which 
would  be  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  two 
commissions.  The  Commissions  should  es- 
tablish machinery  that  would  Insure  the  effi- 
cacy and  celerity  of  their  work,  possibly 
through  executive  committees.  The  fre- 
quency of  their  meetings  would  be  agreed 
upon  according  to  their  work  requirements. 

The  Mexican  President  has  informed 
President  Ford  that  he  Is  already  tak- 
ing steps  to  establish  his  nation's  cMn- 
mission  and  the  Mexican  part  of  the 
joint  working  group.  On  previous  oc- 
casions I  have  commended  President 
Ford's  endorsement  of  the  proposal 
which  Mr.  Oilman  and  I  worked  out  with 
President  Echeverria.  I  am  very  happy  to 
see  that  the  President  will  establish  an 
,  executive  committee  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee  on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol to  meet  with  the  Mexican  coimter- 
part  to  discuss  ways  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment can  collaborate  more  effectively 
in  joint  actions. 

President  Echeverria's  proposals  have 
been  hailed  as  a  most  significant  forward 
step  in  bringing  about  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram aimed  at  reaching  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  this  menacing  problem. 

Hopefully,  the  Implementation  of  this 
agreement  will  bring  an  end  to  mere 
rhetoric  and  will  launch  a  concrete  ac- 
tion-oriented plan.  The  effectuation  of 
this  critical,  joint  working  group  must  be 
brought  about  without  any  delay.  The 
ultimate  success  of  our  combined  en- 
deavor lies  in  the  coordination  of  the 
various  plans  of  our  two  governments. 

Much  evidence  has  recently  surfaced 
that  illustrates  the  sincerity  of  our  Mex- 
ican colleagues  who  have  pledged  their 
total  commitment  in  permanently  solv- 
ing this  problem.  In  January,  three 
judges  were  dismissed  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico for  taking  bribes  from  a  trafficking 
organization.  Even  more  importantly,  in 
November  1975.  through  the  efforts  of 
Mexican  attorney  general,  Pedro  Ojeda 
Paullada,  the  Mexican  Government  an- 
noimced  the  decision  to  use  herbicides  in 


the  destruction  of  narcotic  fields.  TUs 
decision  could  well  be  the  most  important 
enforcement  tool  placed  In  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  army  and  judicial  person- 
nel attacking  this  problem  In  the  moim- 
talnous  terrain  of  Mexico. 

Already  the  Mexicans  have  announced 
the  destruction  of  4,800  acres  of  opium 
popples,  a  400-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  eradication  campaign.  This  is 
even  more  important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  over  80  percent  of  the  seizures 
analyzed  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration are  of  Mexican  origin.  The 
Mexican  leaders  deserve  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  American  people  for  their 
efforts.  They  are  already  claiming  that 
they  will  be  able  to  destroy  90  percent 
of  the  poppy  crop  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son comes.  I  think  the  Mexican  eradica- 
tion program  is  so  significant,  because 
the  drugs  are  being  removed  from  the 
market  at  the  source.  Destroying  the 
poppy  in  the  field  is  the  only  enforce- 
ment program  which  can  have  a  real 
impact  upon  supply  in  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  the  only  time  when  a  large 
quantity  of  tiie  narcotic  is  in  a  single 
location. 

However,  we  must  not  be  over  optimis- 
tic that  the  Mexican  eradication  program 
will  solve  our  domestic  abuse  problem.  We 
have  seen  in  the  past  that  when  one 
source  of  supply  Is  destroyed,  other  sup- 
pliers appear.  We  must  double  our  ef- 
forts In  the  Golden  Triangle  in  South- 
east Asia  where  a  majority  of  the  world's 
illegal  opium  is  grown  and  a  significant 
portion  of  the  American  supply  orig- 
inates. Already  alternate  suppliers  are 
responding  to  the  Mexican  eradication 
program.  DEA  figures  reveal  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  in  New  York  City  is 
of  the  white  variety  which  means  that  It 
originated  in  either  Southeast  Asia  or 
the  Middle  East. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  President  has 
announced  that  our  enforcement  effort 
win  focus  on  the  major  traffickers.  We 
must  remove  any  loophole  which  makes 
it  easier  for  the  heroin  peddler  to  prac- 
tice this  deadly  trade. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
President  to  Implement  the  Echeverria 
proposal.  It  is  essential  that  we  take 
no  more  time  in  informing  the  Mexican 
leaders  of  our  commitment  to  stemming 
the  fiow  of  narcotics.  The  President's 
message  is  important  in  that  it  makes 
clear  that  narcotics  control  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  are  high  priorities  on 
our  domestic  and  foreign  policy  agendas. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  timely 
message  and  look  forward  to  translating 
the  U.S.  Government's  commitment  into 
tangible  programs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

GiLUKS). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krkbs)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,  no  one 
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INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  CUT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL. FEDpriAL.  AND  MILI- 
TARY PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  empcre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  1  fouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr  Pinbley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr. 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  pro- 
viding pensions  to  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees. Likewise,  a  st  rong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  annual  ac  ji^tment  of  those 
pensions  to  reflect  inc  -eases  In  the  cost 
of  living.  Under  present  law,  however, 
Federal  pensions  are  irresponsibly  gen- 
erous, serving  only  to  fuel  the  spiral  of 
Federal  spending.  An<  as  we  too  well 
know.  Federal  spendlrg.  and  more  Im- 
portantly, the  level  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral debt,  are  tightly  interwoven  with 
the  Inflation  that  all  citizens  daily  con- 
front. 

In  1962,  Congress  first  mandated  that 
Federal  pensions  shou]  d  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living  and  provided  for  an 
automatic  adjustment  of  benefits.  The 
original  formula  was  revised  In  1969 
when  Congress  enacted  legislation  which 
added  an  extra  1  percei  it  to  each  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  that  was  triggered  by 
an  increase  in  the  Cons  umer  Price  Index. 
This  additional  1  perc  ;nt  was  rational- 
ized as  a  way  to  compe:  isate  for  the  time 
lag  that  occurs  betweei  i  the  actual  cost- 
of-living  Increase  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  adjustment.  It  hi  is  proven  to  be  an 
unjustified  and  excessi\  e  provision.  It  has 
been  added  to  the  cost-(  tf -living  increases 
10  times  since  its  enactment.  In  just  6 
years  that  extra  1  peicent  has  already 
had  a  price  tag  of  $1 .2  billion  in  un- 
funded liability  of  the  pension  fimd.  If 
left  imchecked  this  feature  will  add  im- 
told  billions  in  future  pi  lyments. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice C(»zunlssion,  since  t  le  1-percent  add- 
on was  first  instituted  in  1969,  Federal 
pensions  have  increased  by  71  percent 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  56  per- 
cent. There  has  been  £  15  percent  over- 
compensation. 

Today  I  am  introduc  ng  a  bill  to  repeaJ 
the  1 -percent  add-on  from  the  pension 
escalator  and  to  suspend  the  escalator 
itself  on  each  pension  Mntil  future  cost- 
of-living  increases  offiet  fully  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  thjse  which  would 
have  been  required  by  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  alone. 

Under  my  bill  a  Federal  or  military 
retiree  who  retired  In  969  would  not  be 
eligible  for  a  further  pension  increase 
until  the  CPI  rose  another  15  percent- 
age points — that  Is  to  71  percent.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  estimates  that 
over  the  next  5  years  tl  lis  bill  would  save 
$4.4  billion  from  Civil  Service  pensions 
alone.  When  military  p  ensions  are  added 
in,  the  savings  are  nearly  doubled.  Let 
me  point  out  that  cong  ressional  pensions 
will  be  cut  bock  equall  r  by  my  bUl. 

I  am  encouraged  bj  other  initiatives 
to  correct  the  pension  c  rain  on  the  budg- 
et. Our  colleague,  Chasrman  Henderson, 
of  the  Post  OfiBce  and  (tivil  Service  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced]  a  bill  that  would 
eliminate  the  1-perceni  add-on.  Our  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  committae,  Ed  Derwinski, 
cosponsored  this  important  legislation. 
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The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  recommended  that  the  add-on 
be  eliminated  for  military  retirees.  And 
the  House  Budget  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended unanimously  that  the  add-on 
be  eliminated.  These  initiatives  have  been 
supported  by  the  action  of  President  Ford 
in  his  messa^ce  to  the  Congress  of  March 
24  calling  for  "elimination  of  the  provi- 
sion in  Federal  civilian  and  military  re- 
tirement systems  which  over-compen- 
sates retirees  for  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments." 

But  simply  to  eliminate  the  add-on.  ds 
not  enough.  We  must  act  to  adjust  for 
overpayments  that  were  made  In  the  p&st. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  blU.  For,  dlfB- 
cult  as  it  is  to  believe,  it  is  actually  pos- 
sible for  a  retiree  to  be  receiving  a  Fed- 
eral pension  larger  than  his  salary  was 
when  he  was  working  just  a  few  years 


ago. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  RELATIVE 
TO  "INDOOR  FACILITIES"  PROVI- 
SION OF  H.R.  12234,  LAND  AND 
WATER      CONSERVATION      FUND 

AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  the  House  will  consider  HJl.  12234, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  and  to  establish  a 
historic  preservation  fund.  This  bill  con- 
stitutes the  major  Federal  funding  source 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  park  and 
historic  preservation  and  development 
efforts  across  the  Nation.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant bill  with  many  good  features,  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment,  how- 
ever, as  an  alternative  to  paragraph  (10) . 
The  bill's  current  provision  permits  up  to 
25  percent  of  each  State's  grant  alloca- 
tion to  be  used  for  sheltering  of  swim- 
ming pools  and  ice  skating  rinks  imder 
certain  conditions.  The  principal  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  extend  the 
normal  season  of  use  of  the  facility — a 
laudable  goal.  While  I  agree  with  this 
objective,  however,  I  object  to  this  par- 
ticular approach,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  unwarranted  precedent  to 
begin  to  apply  the  use  of  this  ftmd,  which 
has  historically  been  dedicated  to  outdoor 
recreation,  for  that  which  constitutes 
indoor  recreation  purposes.  The  fimd  is 
already  stretched  too  far  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs,  and  cannot  afford  to  be- 
gin funding  indoor  recreation  projects, 
to  which  there  would  clearly  be  no  limit 
of  demand.  Moreover,  such  federally  fi- 
nanced indoor  recreation  facilities  could 
become  competitive  with  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise  to  supply  indoor  rec- 
reation facilities. 

So  strict  Is  the  resistance  to  allowing 
any  ciurent  fund  money  to  become  a  part 
of  any  permanent  indoor  facility  devel- 
opment that,  imder  current  practice,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which 
administers  the  fund,  does  not  now  per- 
mit State  and  local  governments  to  even 
use  their  own  fimds  to  permanently 
shelter  any  outdoor  facilities  constructed 
with  money  from  the  fund. 


I  feel  that  my  amendment  represents 
somewhat  of  a  compromise.  In  that  It 
would  prohibit  the  direct  use  of  any  Fted- 
eral  funds  for  sheltering  outdoor  faclll- 
ties^  but  would  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  use  their  own  funds  to 
shelter  a  n^ultltude  of  facilities — not 
limited"  to  jusli  swimming  pools  and  ice 
skating  rinks — which  base  facilities  have 
heretofore  or  hereafter  been  ccmstructed 
with  fund  mcHiey.  My  amendment  will 
retain  however,  the  same  stipulations 
now  in  the  bill— that  the  tests  of  severity 
of  climatic  conditions  and  the  Increased 
public  use  resulting  therefrom  must  be 
met.  llowever,  the  shelter  could  not  be 
a  permanently  enclosed  building  so  as  to 
constitute  a  permanent  indoor  facility. 

My  amenclment  is  substantially  the 
same  as  lax^guage  adopted  earlier  by  the 
liTatlonal  Parks  and  Recreation  Subcom- 
niittee.  The  current  bill  language — al- 
lowing a  direct  25  percent  of  Federal 
grant  funds  to  be  used — was  adopted  by 
a  marginal  full  committee  vote  of  8  to  6. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer  on  the  House  floor  offers  more 
latitude  and  should  have  more  appeal  to 
more  Interests  then  what  is  now  In  the 
bill.  Moreover,  it  does  not  open  up  the 
fund  to  an  unquenchable  raid  by  Indoor 
recreation  interests. 

I  woxild  appreciate  support  in  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  The  text  of  the 
proposed  amendment  follows: 

Page  4,  line  13,  delete  aU  of  paragraph  (10) 
and  insert  In  lieu  the  following : 

"(10)  In  section  6(e)  (2)  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"'Provided,  That  no  assistance  shall  be 
avaUable  under  this  Act  to  enclose  or  shelter 
facilities  normally  used  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities,  but  the  Secretary  niay  permit 
local  f\indlng  to  be  used  for  sheltering  of 
sucb  facilities  heretofore  or  hereafter  con- 
structed and  associated  with  activities 
normally  pursued  outdoors  in  that  area,  if  he 
determines  that  the  severity  of  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  Increased  public  use  result- 
ing therefrom  Justify  such  sheltering,'." 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 
OP  ILLINOIS  AND  CONGRESSMAN 
JAMES  A.  BURKE  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS COSPONSOR  HANDTOOLS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  which  is  cospon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleagrue  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Bttrke,  on  behalf  of  the  handtool  In- 
dustry, to  Increase  tariffs  on  Imports  of 
handtool  items  for  a  5-year  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  phased  down  to 
present  levels  after  the  third  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  would 
keep  developments  in  the  domestic  hand- 
tools  industry  imder  review  and.  upon  re- 
quest, would  advise  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  of  the  probable  economic  ef- 
fect on  the  industry  of  the  termination 
of  the  increased  tariffs  after  5  years. 

This  bill  Is  being  introduced  by  us  in 
response  to  the  demonstrated  inability 
of  the  handtools  industry  to  obtain  re- 
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lief  from  import  competition  imder  ex- 
isting law. 

Twice  in  the  past  2  years  the  industry 
has  sought  relief  under  the  Antidumping 
Act  from  imports  of  various  types  of 
handtools  from  Japan.  The  Treasury 
Department  determined  on  the  basis  of 
its  investigation  in  both  cases  that  such 
handtools  were  being  dumped  in  the 
U.S.  market  by  margins  as  large  as  45  to 
50  percent. 

The  International  Trade  Commission, 
however,  found  no  injury  or  Uireat  of 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  imports,  despite  the  in- 
creasing share  of  the  market  taken  over 
by  imports  and  a  decline  in  industry 
profits.  Consequently,  no  duties  were 
Imposed  to  compensate  for  the  large 
margins  of  underselling  through  dump- 
ing. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  indus- 
try believes  it  would  be  fruitless  to  seek 
import  relief  under  the  normsd  proce- 
dures of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Since  the 
International  Trade  Commission  found 
no  Injury  under  the  criteria  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  it  presumably  would  not 
find  injury  under  the  stiff er  criteria  of 
the  Trade  Act.  Yet,  there  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial snd  steadily  rising  penetration 
of  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign  hand  tools, 
particularly  of  those  types  which  are 
most  labor-intensive. 

Domestic  manufacturers  who  fonherly 
produced  their  entire  product  line  here 
have  turned  to  importation  of  unfinished 
tools,  which  are  then  finished  by  minor 
processing  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  sold  under  American  brand 
names.  A  Bureau  of  Customs  nding  has 
exempted  such  tools  from  the  require- 
ments for  marking  to  show  the  country 
of  origin. 

The  bill  which  Congressman  Bttrke 
and  I  are  introducing  would  provide  some 
temporary  relief  for  this  industry  and 
its  workers  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
foreign  dumping  and  to  adjust  to  import 
competition.  What  we  need  is  more  pro- 
duction for  American  workers  and  not 
less,  and  therefore,  we  urge  enactment 
of  this  bill  as  quickly  as  possible. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
ON  PRIVATE  BANK  RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KIastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  Nation's  banks  do  not  have 
an  "expectation  of  privacy"  with  regard 
to  records  of  their  personal  transactions 
which  are  held  by  their  banks.  This  un- 
fortunate ruling,  which  overtxmrs  a  Court 
of  Appeals  decision,  means  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  will  continue  to  have  ac- 
cess to  records  of  individual  personal 
banking  matters  without  notice  being 
given  to  the  citizen,  and  without  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  such  access. 

In  this  case.  United  States  against  Mil- 
ler, the  Court  held  that  the  subpenaed 
Information  was  part  of  the  bank's  busi- 
ness records  and  not  the  customer's  pri- 
vate papers.  The  Court  further  held  that 
since    checks    are    "negotiable    instru- 


ments" and  not  subject  to  the  protection 

of  confidential  communications,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  required  to  meet  a  higher 
standard  for  their  seizure  from  the  bank 
than  the  simple  subpena  duces  tecum. 

I  greatly  regret  the  Court's  limited 
view  of  the  scope  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment and  the  value  of  a  public  poUcy 
protecting  third-party-held  records  from 
unannounced  search  and  seizure  by  Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Liberties,  which  I  chair,  has  been 
very  concerned  with  such  invasions  of 
privacy.  After  many  months  of  hearings 
and  arduous  markup,  we  have  reported 
a  bill  which,  when  enacted,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  the  privacy  of  fi- 
nancial records  held  by  third  parties. 

The  bill,  H.R.  214,  the  Right  to  Privacy 
Act,  will  permit  (Bhovemment  access  to 
bank,  telephone,  and  credit  card  records 
only  if  the  authorities  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  customer,  obtained  a 
search  warrant,  or  served  a  subpena  or 
summons  on  the  bank  or  company  with 
a  copy  to  the  customer.  The  customer 
would  have  standing  to  move  to  quash 
a  subpena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  Privacy  Act 
simply  recognizes  that  private  records 
held  by  third  parties  such  as  bank  and 
credit  card  companies  are  a  special  class 
of  records  that  we  all  are  compelled  to 
maintain  in  order  to  function  in  our  so- 
ciety. These  records  provide  a  uniquely 
personal  view  of  our  lives  including  in- 
formation about  our  associations,  travel, 
political,  and  religious  beliefs,  as  well  as 
more  mundane,  but  equally  private  af- 
fairs, such  as  where  we  shop,  what  we 
purchase  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

I  believe  that  the  Court  has  erred  in 
holding  that  we  have  no  expectation  of 
privacy  in  these  intimate  records  held  by 
our  banks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
the  legislation  which  I  hope  will  soon  be 
reported  to  the  f  iril  House  so  that  we  may 
develop  a  public  policy  which  more 
soundly  reflects  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects. 

I  also  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention yesterday's  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  Court's  decision 
and  the  Right  to  Privacy  Act: 

Thb  Nonprivact  of  Bank  AccorrNTs 

The  Supreme  Court  is  continuing  to  In- 
terpret the  right  of  privacy  bo  narrowly  as 
to  give  citizens  little  or  no  protection  against 
governmental  Intrusion  Into  many  aspects  of 
their  everyday  personal  affairs.  A  notable 
example  waa  the  Court's  7-2  nillng  on  Wed- 
nesday that  no  oonstltutlonally  protected 
zone  of  privacy  has  been  invaded  when  the 
government  subpoenas  records  of  a  person's 
banking  transactions  from  the  bank. 

The  decision  upheld  the  traditional  view 
that  the  records  of  banks,  like  those  of  tele- 
phone companies,  credit-card  firms  and 
other  btislnesses,  belong  to  the  company,  not 
the  customer.  Even  though  sensitive  per- 
sonal Information  Is  often  involved,  this 
approach  gives  the  customer  no  right  to  In- 
tervene— or  even  to  be  notified — before  the 
biislness  opens  up  the  records  to  a  law- 
enforcement  officer.  In  the  case  decided  the 
other  day,  the  citizen  Involved — who  hap- 
pened to  be  accused  of  operating  an  Ulega] 
still — claimed  that  hla  banks'  compliance 
with  federal  subpoenas  violated  his  expec- 
tation of  privacy  In  dealing  with  the  banks. 


A  lower  federal  court  had  agreed,  but  the 
High  Court  did  not. 

The  most  disturbing  a^Mct  of  this  deci- 
sion Is  the  Court's  refusal  to  recognize  that 
banking  involves  any  reasonable  claims  of 
oonfldentlallty  at  all.  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell 
Jr.,  for  one,  seems  to  have  nuxllfled  bis  views 
along  the  way  to  this  resiilt.  In  an  earlier 
case  upholding  government  record-keeping 
ruleB.  Justice  PoweU  wrote,  "Financial  traos- 
acttons  can  reveal  much  about  a  person's 
activities,  associations  and  beliefs.  At  some 
point,  governmental  intrusion  upon  theee 
areas  would  Implicate  legitimate  expecta- 
tions of  privacy."  The  other  day,  however. 
Justice  Powell  wrote  for  the  Court  that 
checks  and  deposit  slips  "are  not  confidential 
communications  but  negotiable  Instruments'* 
and  "contain  only  Information  voluntarily 
conveyed  to  the  basics  and  exposed  to  their 
employees  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness." Thus  he  concluded  that  no  legitimate 
expectation  of  privacy  Is  Involved:  on  the 
contrary,  any  depositor  "takes  the  riak"  that 
a  bank  wUl  share  this  Information  with  the 
government. 

That  concept  of  the  banking  relationship 
is  not,  obvlotjsly,  the  one  held  by  most  bank- 
ers or  most  of  their  customers.  The  average 
citizen  assumes  that  his  transactions  will  be 
kept  confidential,  and  tliat  bank  employees 
wlU  \ise  Information  about  his  accounts  only 
for  banking  purjxises.  Even  this  limited  dis- 
closure Is  not  entirely  voluntary;  as  the  CaU- 
fomla  Supreme  (Jourt  said  recently,  "It  is 
Impossible  to  participate  In  the  economic  life 
of  contemporary  society  without  maintain- 
ing a  bank  account."  And  It  Is  precisely  the 
"ordinary"  kinds  of  personal  bxislness  that 
should  enjoy  the  most  protection  against  Im- 
proper or  excessive  scrutiny  by  government. 
By  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  legitimate 
confidentiality  In  this  field,  the  Coiirt  has 
left  the  privacy  of  a  wealth  of  detailed  In- 
formation about  vlrtuaUy  all  Americans  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  other 
firms  with  which  they  deal.  Many  companies 
do  regard  this  as  a  solemn  trust;  a  growing 
number,  for  example,  notify  a  customer 
when  information  about  his  account  Is  de- 
manded by  the  government.  Others  do  not. 
Some  do  not  even  wait  for  projjer  subpoenas, 
but  turn  over  information  in  response  to  the 
most  casual  request  by  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers. Thus  individuals  enjoy  uneven  protec- 
tion at  best,  while  the  companies  bear  the 
burdens  of  trying  to  judge  the  propriety  of 
official  demands  in  cases  they  know  little 
about. 

Since  the  Coxirt  lias  refused  to  find  any 
constitutional  defect  in  this  state  of  affalte, 
the  remedy  wUl  tiave  to  come  from  Congress. 
After  years  of  Intermittent  discussion,  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended legislation  tliat  would  insure  citizens 
notice  and  a  chance  to  chaUenge  official  de- 
mands for  records  of  their  dealings  with  fi- 
nancial institutions,  telephone  companies, 
credit-card  Issuers  and  the  like.  The  notice 
requirement  could  be  waived  only  if  a  Judge 
found  that  SMlvislng  the  individual  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  investigation  of 
specified  crimes.  The  bill  (HJl.  214)  ought 
to  be  passed.  It  would  give  force  to  the  con- 
cept of  confidentiality  in  everyday  financial 
dealings  which  most  people  have  been  bank- 
ing on,  but  which  the  high  court  has  unac- 
countably failed  to  grasp. 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE  WEEK 
BEGINS  IN  WEST  HARTFORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  begun  a 
week-long  observance  of  the  Holocaust^ 
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Nazi  Qennnay's  systeniatic  extermina- 
tion of  millions  of  innccent  people,  in- 
cluding 6  million  Jews. 

Three  candles  will  b((  kindled  in  tlie 
opening  ceremonies  toalght.  Two  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust  one  Jewish  and 
the  other  Christian,  will  light  the  first 
two  flames.  The  third  ^^ill  be  kindled  by 
a  member  of  the  towTi':^  Danish  commu- 
nity, a  ssrmbollc  reminder  of  the  only 
country  in  Europe  whos  e  Jewish  Citizens 
were  saved  from  Hitler  by  the  loyalty 
and  courage  of  their  Ch:  Istian  neighbors. 

Denmark  was  one  of  only  two  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rile  that  Hitler's 
"final  solution"  was  cai  rled  out  without 
significant  resistance.  I'he  other  excep- 
tion was  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising, 
when  the  60,000  surviving  Jews  of  the 
ghetto  turned  on  their  executioners  and 
fought,  with  only  a  few  smuggled  wea- 
pons, against  S.S.  tank^.  artillery,  flame 
throwers,  and  dynamitp  squads. 

Elsewhere,  the  Jews  citf  Hitler's  Eiurope 
perished  in  silence.  Their  neighbors 
watched  and  did  nothiig  as  the  Jewish 
residents  of  their  towns  and  cities  quietly 
disappeared.  Prom  the  local  police  who 
conducted  them  to  tte  trains  to  the 
switchmen  who  shunte^  those  trains  on 
to  special  tracks  that ;  led  only  to  the 
death  camps,  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
made  the  Holocaust  po  isible. 

Other  massacres  h  ive  s 
waves  around  the  worll.  but  only  scat- 
tered reports  and  vagu »  hints  appeared 
in  the  Western  press,  u  ntil  the  first  ex- 
termination camps  were  liberated  in  1945 
by  Allied  troops.  The  vhole  system  was 
based  on  secrecy.  Himqiler  told  his  S.S. 
generals  in  1943: 

This  Is  a  page  of  glory  li  our  history  which 
has  never  been  written  e  nd  Is  never  to  be 
written. 
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to  isolate  individuals  from  the  conse- 
querces  of  their  actions,  that  in  the 
hands  of  determined  and  evil  leaders,  the 
whole  structure  of  a  society  can  be 
turned  against  innocent  people. 

"Holocaust  Remembrance  Week,"  is  an 
opporttmity  to  remember  that  human 
nature  is  not  free  from  barbarism  and 
hatred,  but  it  also  is  an  opportunity  to 
remember  that  good  people  can  resist 
the  destructive  forces  unleashed  by  other 
men.  Four  thousand  Danish  Jews  escaped 
death  because  they  were  protected  by  a 
genuinely  civilized  nation.  Sixty  thou- 
sand Polish  Jews  refused  to  go  meekly  to 
the  grave,  but  resisted  their  oppressors 
with  bravery.  "Holocaust  Remembrance 
Week "  is  dedicated  to  the  futiu-e,  with 
the  hope  that  the  future  will  be  on  the 
side  of  those  who  refused  to  acquiesce  to 
the  savagery  of  Hitler's  New  Order. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  that  appeared  April  22  in  the 
Jewish  Ledger,  a  newspaper  that  serves 
the  Jewish  community  in  my  State: 
Remember  the  Holocaust! 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  a  word  of 
complex  origin  used  In  relation  to  the  Nazi 
treatment  of  peoples  whom  they  did  not 
lllje — over  six  million  Jews,  and  some  mil- 
lions of  Christians,  who  did  not  go  along 
with  Hitler's  methods  or  philosophy — has 
come  Into  general  \rsage.  It  Is  being  used 
constantly.  The  word  is  "Holocaust". 

Presently  there  Is  an  Increasing  demand 
that  our  young  people  be  taught  to  know 
what  the  "Holocaust"  means  to  us  In  Jewish 
history,  and  what  It  meant  and  means  to 
society  at  large.  We  are  all  for  It! 

The  word  "holocaust"  Is,  as  we  suggested 
above,  of  mixed  origin — Oreek,  Latin  and 
French.  It  refers  to  the  ancient  forms  of  wor- 
ship, or  to  the  worshiper  who,  either  by 
himself  or  with  the  aid  of  a  priest  trained 
for  that  purpose,  would  kill  a  beast  and  place 
It  upon  the  "altar  of  burnt  offerings"  and 
there  allow  the  carcass  to  be  completely 
burned.  The  word  "holocaust"  means  "being 
burned  whole". 

Now,  so  far  as  we  Jews  are  concerned,  the 
word  "holocaust",  which  currently  refers  to 
what  the  German  Nazis  and  others  did  to 
Jews  and  non-Jews,  represents  a  dark  blotch 
on  the  record  of  this  and  Immediately  pre- 
ceding generations.  It  has  come  to  mean  th© 
effort  that  was  made  to  make  the  world, 
to  use  the  Hitler  term  "Judenreln" — purged 
of  all  Jews  as  an  Inferior,  contemptuous, 
contemptible,  expendable  and  Indefensible 
group — m  this  Instance,  largely  Jews  no  mat- 
ter where  they  were  or  are. 

We  shaU  not  attempt  here  to  review  the 
methodology,  the  brutality,  the  hate,  the 
barbarism  which  the  word  "Holocaust"  calls 
forth  In  our  minds.  W©  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  describe  what  It  did  to  one-third  of 
the  total  Jewish  population  in  the  world 
and  to  millions  of  non-Jews  who  were  treated 
with  equal  degradation.  We  do  not  need  to 
publicize  the  terrors  to  which  whole  popiila- 
tlons  had  been  subjected.  Let  the  word 
"Holocaust",  with  a  capital  "H",  continue  to 
be  the  reminder  ot  that  dark  period  In  hu- 
man history  and  In  our  generation  when 
Hitler  and  his  minions  were  ravaging  and 
raging  In  society. 

And  it  Is  well  that  we  Jews  woiild  espe- 
cially remember  to  teach  our  children  to  re- 
member and  not  to  forget  (It  will  not  hurt 
them!)  to  know  the  story  of  the  modem 
Holocaust,  to  learn  of  Its  tragedy,  to  learn 
of  some  of  the  heroics,  to  learn  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  so  many  who  did  escape  and  survive. 
They  should  know  and  remember  and  set 
their  minds  and  hearts  In  the  direction  In 
wtilch  they  may  become  a  consecrated  dedi- 
cated,   deeply    committed    generation    who 


would  try  to  establish  human  society  today 
upon  the  level  of  humaneness  and  humanity 
and  away  from  the  level  of  bestiality,  de- 
generacy and  moral,  spiritual  decay.  Perhaps 
then,  when  our  younger  generation  becomes 
sufficiently  aware  of  what  "Holocaust"  meant 
and  what  It  could  be  again  unless  we  be- 
ware— perhaps,  then  a  later  generation,  our 
children's  children,  will  so  re-establish  the 
world  so  that  "Holocaust"  Joins  the  category 
of  cannibalism,  which  has  almost  completely 
disappeared — certainly  from  civilized  and 
most  seml-clvlUzed  societies.  They  will  then 
proceed  to  extend  to  all  people,  young  and 
old,  Jew  and  non-Jew.  the  thundering  mes- 
sage, "Remember  the  Holocaust!  Do  not  for- 
get It"!  Try  to  prevent  its  recurrence  and 
maybe  a  later  generation  may  not  have  to 
stand  guard  against  the  evils  which  the  Holo- 
caust has  caused  and  may  continue  to  do  so 
unless  prevented!!! 


MATSUNAGA  INTRODUCES  SPEEDY 
TRIAUS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
crime  became  an  issue  of  major  national 
concern  in  the  early  1960's,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  one  of  the  most 
glaring  deficiencies  in  our  badly  taxed 
criminal  justice  system  is  the  inability  of 
our  courts  to  mete  out  the  swift,  sure 
pimishment  which  serves  as  the  most 
cogent  lesson  to  the  criminal,  and  the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  the  would-be 
wrongdoer. 

In  a  recent  study  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration — LEAA — found  that  in 
some  jurisdictions,  the  timelag  between 
the  crime  and  the  prosecution  of  its  per- 
petrators extended  to  over  1  year.  The  re- 
sultant threat  both  to  the  successful  re- 
duction of  the  crime  rate,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  civil  liberties,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  in  anything  less 
than  a  very  serious  light.  Clearly,  such 
a  situation  violates  the  Constitution's 
guarantee  of  every  citizen's  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  Moreover,  by  not  establish- 
ing for  the  criminal  a  clear,  unmistakable 
connection  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, and  by  hindering  the  successful 
prosecution  of  a  crime,  it  encourages  de- 
velopment of  the  habitual  offender. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  has  reached 
proportions  which  demand  congressional 
initiative  during  the  present  Congress. 
To  contribute  to  what  I  hope  will  be  an 
extensive  examination  of  this  issue,  I  in- 
troduced yesterday  H.R.  13282,  my  pro- 
posed Speedy  Trials  Assistance  Act  of 
1976. 

My  proposed  legislation  Is  aimed  at 
LEAA,  the  Federal  agency  which,  since 
its  creation  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  has 
pumped  more  than  4  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars into  the  improvement  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system.  LEAA,  labeled  by 
many  as  ineffective,  is  up  for  reauthor- 
ization this  year,  and  Is  therefore  the 
center  of  much  of  the  current  congres- 
sional debate  regarding  crime  control. 

My  bill  proposes  to  require  three  things 
of  LEAA.  They  are :  First,  require  LEAA 
to  address  itself  specifically  to  the  prob- 
lem of  trial  delay;  second,  assure  that  the 
necessary  funds  with  which  to  do  so  are 
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available;  and  third,  assure  that  those 
most  familiar  with  the  problems  of  trial 
delay  are  represented  on  panels  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  LEAA  funds. 

Since  its  inception,  the  majority  of 
LEAA  f imds  have  been  allocated  under  a 
basic  program  of  block  grant  funding  of 
State  crime  control  planning  agencies — 
SPA'S — whose  crime  control  programs  are 
approved  by  LEAA.  With  regard  to  crime 
control,  I  generally  agree  with  such  an 
approach,  for  it  allows  each  State  to 
apply  LEAA  funds  to  the  areas  which  it 
considers  most  urgent.  General  problem 
areas  to  which  the  use  of  such  funds  must 
be  directed  are,  however,  spelled  out  in 
the  law.  The  problem  of  trial  delay  is  not 
one  of  these  10  areas.  I  propose  to  make 
it  the  11th. 

Despite  my  general  agreement  with  the 
block  grant  approach,  I  find  it  very  dis- 
turbing that  the  courts  have  always  re- 
ceived the  lowest  priority  in  past  LEAA 
funding.  To  assure  that  this  situation 
changes,  I  am  proposing  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  LEAA  part  C  discretionary  f  imds 
be  expended  on  the  problem  of  trial 
delay.  Part  C  discretionary  f imds  are  not 
block  grant  funds,  but  are  funds  reserved 
by  LEAA  for  direct  application,  inde- 
pendent of  SPA'S,  to  problem  areas  con- 
sidered national  in  scope.  LEAA  can 
thereby  provide  leadership  by  testing  in- 
novative strategies  without  interfering 
with  a  particular  State's  needs  and  pri- 
orities. In  fiscal  year  1975,  $88  million  of 
LEAA's  total  crime  allocation  of  $724 
million  were  part  C  discretionary  funds. 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1977  budget  proposal 
suggestion  that  part  C  discretionary 
grants  be  reduced  by  nearly  $10  million. 
I  want  to  assure  that  the  long-neglected 
problem  of  trial  delay  does  not  continue 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  budget  restraints. 

Finally,  I  am  proposing  that  at  least 
two  members  of  each  SPA  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  that 
State's  chief  justice.  Because  a  court  sys- 
tem must  be  the  best  judge  of  its  prob- 
lems and  possible  avenues  for  improve- 
ment, I  believe  that  SPA's,  which  decide 
to  what  specific  areas  most  LEAA  ftmds 
will  be  directed,  will  thereby  become 
much  more  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
the  courts. 

The  above-mentioned  proposals  are 
modest  when  the  scope  of  the  problem 
which  we  face  is  fully  comprehended. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  they  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  a  problem  which 
can  no  longer  be  ignored,  that  of  our 
overburdened  court  system.  Accordingly, 
I  commend  my  proposals  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  with  the  hope  that  the 
proposals  will  receive  serious  considera- 
tion during  the  present  debate  on  LEAA. 


KISSINGER  IN  LUSAKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Diggs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
0^  State  Henry  Kissinger  delivered  a 
speech  in  Lusaka  this  morning  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  southern  Africa.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  words  of  this  statement- 
some  of  which  are  Indeed  commenda- 


ble— will  be  followed  by  swift,  concrete 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  gives  evidence  of  U.S.  commitment 
to  majority  rule  in  southern  Africa.  In- 
deed, I  know  that  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  watching  closely 
to  see  that  these  words  become  ac- 
tuality. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  commended 
for  such  positive  steps  as  its  willingness 
to  provide  $12.5  million  of  assistance  to 
Mozambique  which  has  been  faced  with 
additional  economic  hardship  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  its  borders  with 
Rhodesia  to  enforce  U.N,  sanctions. 

With  respect  to  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment that  the  Executive  will  "urge  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment,"  I  have  today  called  upon 
President  Ford  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
bring  the  full  weight  of  the  White  House 
and  all  executive  agencies  in  a  concerted, 
imified  effort  to  obtain  repeal  in  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  the  text  of 
Secretary  Kissinger's  statement  in 
Lusaka,  and  the  text  of  my  telegram  to 
President  Ford: 

Telegram  Dated  Aprh.  27, 1976 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Following  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
statement  today  in  Lusaka  reaffirming  the 
administration's  commitment  to  "take  steps 
to  fulfill  completely  Its  obligation  under 
International  law  to  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia."  And  to  "urge 
the  Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment,"  I  call  upon  you  to  request 
immediately  the  minority  leadership  In  both 
Houses,  Representatives  John  J.  Rhodes, 
John  B.  Anderson  and  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
and  Senators  Hugh  Scott,  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
and  John  Towers  to  Introduce  legislation 
forthwith  repealing  the  Byrd  amendment, 
and  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  the  White 
House  and  all  executive  agencies  In  a  con- 
certed, unified  effort  to  obtain  repeal  In  the 
Congress. 

With  this  evidence  of  genuine  administra- 
tion support,  you  can  expect  the  full  Involve- 
ment of  the  Black  Cacus  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  worked  on  repeal  efforts 
In  the  past. 

Last  September's  208-187  vote  sustaining 
the  Byrd  amendment  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives involved  105  opponents  from  your 
own  party  Including  the  House  minority 
leadership.  It  Is  because  of  fhls  defection 
from  the  stated  administration  position  on 
the  Byrd  amendment  last  year  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  that  warmed-over 
promises  without  concrete  evidence  of  the 
administration's  iinlfled  backing  means 
nothing  and  are  bound  to  fall. 

I  commend  you  on  the  positive  statement 
on  African  policy  made  by  the  Secretary  at 
this  critical  Juncture  In  TJ.S.-Afrlcan  rela- 
tions and  urge  you  to  move  swlfty  to  Imple- 
ment fully  the  actionable  Items  In  his 
Lusaka  message. 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 


Address  bt  Hon.  Hxnbt  A.  KissiNGEa.  at  a 
Luncheon  in  thb  Secret  art's  Honor, 
Hosted  bt  His  Excellenct  Kenneth 
Kaitnda,  PREsmENT  or  Zambia,  April  27, 
1976 

INTHODTTCTION 

President  Ford  has  sent  me  here  with  a 
message  of  commitment  and  cooperation. 


I  have  come  to  Africa  because  In  so  many 
ways,  the  chsillenges  of  Africa  are  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  modern  era.  Morally  and  poUt- 
IcaUy,  the  drama  of  national  independence 
in  Africa  over  the  last  generation  has  trans- 
formed International  affairs.  More  than  any 
other  region  of  the  world.  Africa  symbolizes 
that  the  previous  era  of  world  affairs — the 
colonial  era — Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great 
tasks  you  face — in  natlon-bulldlng,  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  con- 
tinent. In  economic  development.  In  gaining 
an  equitable  role  In  world  councUs,  In  achiev- 
ing racial  Justice — these  reflect  the  chaUenges 
of  buUdlng  a  humane  and  progressive  world 
order. 

I  have  come  to  Africa  with  an  open  mind 
and  an  c^>en  heart  to  demonstrate  my  coun- 
try's desire  to  work  with  you  on  these  great 
tasks.  My  Journey  Is  Intended  to  give  fresh 
Impetus  to  our  cooperation  and  to  usher  In 
a  new  era  In  American  policy. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  of  the  process  of  decolonization.  The 
American  people  welcomed  the  new  nations 
Into  the  world  community  and  for  two  dec- 
axles  have  given  aid  and  encouragement  to 
economic  and  social  progress  In  Africa.  And 
America's  responsibUlties  as  a  global  power 
give  us  a  strong  Interest  today  In  the  Inde- 
pendence, peace  and  well-being  of  this  vast 
continent  comprising  a  flifth  of  the  world's 
land  surface.  For  without  peace,  racial  Justice 
and  growing  prosperity  In  Africa,  we  cannot 
^>eak  of  a  Just  InternatlonsJ  order. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  In  a  debate 
about  whether  In  the  past  America  has 
neglected  Africa  or  been  Insiifficlently  com- 
mlted  to  African  goals.  The  United  States 
has  many  resptonsibUlties  In  the  world.  Given 
the  burden  It  has  carried  In  the  postwar 
period,  it  could  not  do  everything  simul- 
taneously African  nations  too  have  their 
own  priorities  and  concerns,  which  have  not 
always  accorded  with  our  own.  No  good  can 
come  of  mutual  recrimination.  CXir  differing 
I>erspectlves  converge  in  a  common  purpose 
to  build  a  secure  and  Just  future  for  Africa. 
In  active  ooUaboratlon  there  Is  much  we  can 
do;  In  contention  or  apart  we  will  miss  great 
opportunities.  President  Ford,  the  American 
Government  and  jjeople  are  prepared  to  work 
with  you  with  energy  and  goodwlU  If  met  In 
the  same  ^Irlt. 

So  It  Is  time  to  put  aside  slogans  and  to 
seek  practical  solutions.  It  Is  time  to  find  our 
common  ground  and  act  boldly  for  common 
ends. 

Africa  Is  a  continent  of  hope — a  modem 
frontier.  The  United  States  frcan  the  begin- 
ning has  been  a  country  of  the  frontier,  built 
by  men  and  women  of  hope.  The  American 
people  know  from  their  history  the  meaning 
of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  for  racial 
equality,  for  economic  progress,  for  human 
dignity. 

I  am  not  here  to  give  American  prescrip- 
tions for  Africa's  problems.  Your  program 
must  be  African.  The  basic  decisions  and 
goals  must  be  African.  But  we  are  prq?ared 
to  help. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  set  African  against 
African,  either  among  your  governments  or 
among  factions  of  liberation  movements. 
African  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  your 
destiny  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  a 
united  Africa.  America  supports  African 
unity.  We  urge  aU  other  countries  to  do  the 
same. 

Here  In  Africa  the  range  of  mankind's 
challenges  and  potential  csin  be  seen  In  all 
Its  complexity  and  enormous  promise.  The 
massive  power  and  grandeur  of  nature  Is 
before  us  In  aU  Its  aspects — as  the  harsh 
master  and  as  a  bountiful  servant  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  can  feel  the  living  cultures 
which  have  changed  and  invigorated  art, 
music  and  thought  around  the  world.  And 
here,  on  this  continent,  we  are  tested,  all 
of  us,  to  see  whether  our  future   wUl  be 
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Mozambique  for  Its  decision  to  enforce  these 
sanctions  even  at  great  economic  cost  to  It- 
self. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  who  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  make  clear  to  the 
Rhodesian  minority  that  the  world  com- 
munity is  united  in  its  Insistence  on  rapid 
change.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  In 
Rhodesia  who  believe  in  peace  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  avert  a  great  tragedy. 

United  States  policy  for  a  just  and  durable 
Rhodesian  solution  will  thereXore  rest  on 
ten  elements  ; 

First,  the  United  States  declares  its  sup- 
port In  the  strongest  terms  for  the  proposals 
made  by  British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  on 
March  22  of  this  year:  that  Independence 
must  be  preceded  by  majority  rule  which, 
in  turn  must  be  achieved  no  later  than  two 
years  following  the  expeditious  conclusion  of 
negotiations.  We  consider  these  proposals  a 
a  basis  for  a  settlement  fair  to  all  the  people 
of  Rhodesia.  We  urge  that  they  be  accepted. 

Second,  the  Salisbury  regime  must  under- 
stand that  it  cannot  expect  United  States 
support  either  in  diplomacy  or  in  material 
help  at  any  stage  In  its  conflict  with  African 
states  or  African  liberation  movements.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  face  our  unrelenting  op- 
position until  a  negotiated  settlement  Is 
achieved. 
^^TWfd,  the  United  States  will  take  steps 
to  fulfill  completely  its  obligation  under  in- 
ternational law  to  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  wUl  urge  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Rhodesian  chrome 
Imports  to  the  United  States,  an  act  in- 
consistent with  United  Nations  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  effort,  we  will  approach 
other  industrial  nations  to  ensure  the  strict- 
est and  broadest  international  compliance 
with  sanctions. 

Fourth,  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  mis- 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  In  Rhodesia,  the  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  consultations  in  black 
Africa,  will  communicate  clearly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  Salisbury  regime  our  view  of 
the  tirgency  of  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
leading  to  majority  rule. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  Government  will 
carry  out  its  responsibility  to  Inform  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  have  no  official  repre- 
sentation In  Rhodesia  nor  any  means  of 
providing  them  with  assistance  or  protec- 
tion. American  travellers  wUl  be  advised 
against  entering  Rhodesia;  Americans  resi- 
dent there  will  be  urged  to  leave. 

Sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  Zambia  a  few  years 
ago.  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordance 
with  the  recent  UN  Secretary  Council  res- 
olution— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  clos- 
ing of  its  borders  with  Rhodesia  to  enforce 
sanctions  has  imposed  upon  It  a  great  addi- 
tional economic  hardship.  In  iuicordance 
with  this  UN  resolution,  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  provide  $12.5  million  of  assist- 
ance. 

Seventh,  the  United  States — together  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations — is 
ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship 
for  any  countries  neighboring  Rhodesia 
which  decide  to  enforce  sanctions  by  clos- 
ing their  frontiers. 

Eighth,  humanitarian  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  fled  in  distress  from  Rhodesia  into 
neighboring  countries.  The  United  States 
will  consider  sympathetically  requests  for 
assistance  for  these  refugees  by  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  or  other  appro- 
priate International  organizations. 

Ninth,  the  world  community  should  give 
Its  support  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  they 
make  the  peaceful  transition  to  majority 
rule  and  independence,  and  should  aid  a 
newly  Independent  Zimbabwe.  To  this  end, 
we  are  ready  to  Join  with  other  interested 
nations  In  a  program  of  economic,  technical, 
and  educational  assistance,  to  enable  an  In- 
dependent Zimbabwe  to  achieve  the  progress 


and  the  place  In  the  community  of  nations 
to  which  Its  resoiu-ces  and  the  talents  of  all 
Its  people  entitle  it. 

Finally,  we  state  our  conviction  that  whites 
as  well  as  blacks  should  have  a  secure  future 
and  clvU  rights  in  a  Zimbabwe  that  has 
achieved  racial  Justice.  A  constitutional 
structure  should  protect  minority  rights  to- 
gether with  establishing  majority  rule.  We 
are  prepared  to  devote  some  of  our  assistance 
programs  to  this  objective. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we  shall  con- 
sult closely  with  the  Presidents  of  Botswana. 
Mozambique,  Tanzania  and  Zambia. 

We  believe  these  are  Important  measures. 
We  Eire  open-minded  with  respect  to  addi- 
tional actions  that  can  help  speed  a  resolu- 
tion. The  United  States  will  consult  closely 
with  African  leaders,  especially  the  four 
Presidents,  and  with  other  friends  on  the 
Rhodesian  problem.  For  the  central  fact  that 
I  have  come  here  to  stress  Is  this :  the  United 
States  is  wholly  committed  to  help  bring 
about  a  rapid,  just  and  African  solution  to 
the  Issue  of  Rhodesia. 

NAMIBU 

Rhodesia  is  the  most  urgent  but  by  no 
mesms  the  only  critical  problem  In  southern 
Africa.  The  status  of  Namibia  has  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  the  world  com- 
munity and  South  Africa  for  over  three 
decades. 

The  territory  of  South-West  Africa  turned 
Into  a  source  of  serious  International  discord 
following  World  War  n.  When  the  United 
Nations  refused  to  accede  to  South  Africa's 
proposal  for  annexation  of  the  territory. 
South  Africa  declined  to  enter  into  a  trustee- 
ship agreement,  and  since  then  has  refxised 
to  recognize  the  United  Nations  as  the  l^al 
sovereign.  In  1966,  the  General  Assembly 
terminated  South  Africa's  mandate  over  the 
territory.  In  1971,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  concluded  that  South  Africa's  occu- 
pation of  Namibia  was  Illegal  and  that  It 
should  withdraw. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  1966  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  We  were  the  only 
major  power  to  argue  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  that  South  African  occupation 
was  Illegal.  And  In  January  1976  the  United 
States  voted  In  favor  of  the  UN  resolution 
condemning  the  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
calling  for  South  Africa  to  take  specific  steps 
toward  Namibia's  self-determination  and 
independence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  South  African 
Government's  evident  decision  to  move 
Namibia  toward  Independence.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  solution  can  be  found  which 
will  embody  equal  rights  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  in- 
terests of  all  who  live  and  work  there.  But 
we  are  concerned  that  South  Africa  has  failed 
to  announce  a  definite  timetable  for  the 
achievement  of  self-determination,  that  all 
the  people  and  all  political  groupings  of 
Namibia  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part 
In  determining  the  form  of  government  they 
shall  one  day  have,  and  that  South  Africa 
continues  to  deny  the  United  Nations  Its 
proper  role  In  establishing  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

Therefore  the  United  States  position  is  as 
follows : 

We  reiterate  oxa  call  upon  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  permit  all  the  people 
and  groups  of  Namibia  to  express  their  views 
freely,  under  UN  supervision,  on  the  j>oUti- 
cal  future  and  constitutional  structure  of 
their  coxintry. 

We  urge  the  South  African  Government  to 
announce  a  definite  timetable  acceptable  to 
the  world  community  for  the  achievement  of 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  work  with 
the  international  community,  and  especially 
with  African  leaders,  to  determine  what  fur- 
ther steps  would  improve  prospects  for  • 
rapid  and  acceptable  transition  to  Namlbion 
independence.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
need  for  progress  Is  urgent. 
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Once  concrete  movement  toward  self-de- 
termination is  underway,  the  United  States 
will  ease  its  restrictions  on  trade  and  invest- 
ment In  Namibia.  We  stand  ready  to  provide 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  help 
Namibia  take  Its  rightful  place  among  the 
Independent  nations  of  the  world. 

SOUTH  ATRICA 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  remains  an  issue 
of  great  concern  to  those  committed  to  racial 
Justice  and  h\unan  dignity. 

No  country,  no  people  can  claim  perfection 
In  the  realm  of  human  rights.  We  In  America 
are  aware  of  owr  own  Imperfections.  But  be- 
cause we  are  a  free  society,  our  problems  and 
our  shortcomings  are  fully  aired  and  made 
known  to  the  world.  And  we  have  reason  to 
take  pride  in  our  progress  in  the  quest  for 
Justice  for  all  In  our  country. 

The  world  community's  concern  with 
South  Africa  is  not  merely  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  there.  What  Is  unique  is 
the  extent  to  which  racial  discrimination  has 
been  institutionalized,  enshrined  In  law  and 
made  all-pervasive. 

No  one — Including  the  leaders  of  black 
Africa — challenges  the  right  of  white  South 
Africans  to  live  In  their  country.  They  are 
not  colonialists;  historically,  they  are  an 
African  people.  But  white  South  Africans 
must  recognize  as  well  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  Insist  that  the  institutionalized 
separation  of  the  races  must  end.  The  United 
States  appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the 
warning  signals  of  the  past  two  years.  There 
is  still  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  that  time — a  limit  of 
far  shorter  duration  than  was  generally  per- 
ceived even  a  few  years  ago. 

A  peaceful  end  to  institutionalized  in- 
equality Is  in  the  interest  of  all  South  Afri- 
cans. The  United  States  will  continue  to  en- 
courage and  work  for  peaceful  change.  Our 
policy  toward  South  Africa  is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  within  a  reasonable  time  we 
shall  see  a  clear  evolution  toward  equality  of 
opportunity  and  basic  human  rights  lor  all 
South  Africans.  The  United  States  will  exer- 
cise all  its  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  vurge 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  to  make 
that  premise  a  reality. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  can  show  its  dedication  to 
Africa — and  its  potential  contribution  to 
Africa — by  using  its  influence  In  Sallsbviry  to 
promote  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement  for 
majority  nile  in  Rhodesia.  This,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  viewed  positively  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of 
Africa.  

A    VISION    or    THE    rOTUBB 

Southern  Africa  has  all  the  prereqvilsites 
for  an  exciting  futture.  Richly  endowed  with 
minerals,  agricultural  and  hydroelectric  po- 
tential, a  favorable  climate,  and.  most  im- 
portant, great  htiman  resources.  It  needs  only 
to  overcome  the  htiman  failure  of  racial 
strife  to  achieve  bright  prospects  for  all  its 
peoples. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  speed  the  day  when 
this  vision  becomes  a  reality. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  to  help 
them  achieve  the  economic  progress  which 
will  give  meaning  to  their  political  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  to  their  struggle  for 
equality. 

As  you  know.  Deputy  Secretary  Robinson, 
an  expert  In  economic  development,  is  ac- 
companying me  on  this  visit.  Tills  Is  the  first 
time  that  an  American  Secretary  of  State 
and  Deputy  Secretary  together  have  come  on 
such  a  mission,  reflecting  the  Importance  we 
attach  to  the  economic  development  of 
southern  Africa.  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  are  dis- 
cussing development  needs  with  African  offi- 
cials in  the  various  capitals  and  we  shall 
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continue  these  consultations  at  the  TTNCTAD 
meeting  in  Nairobi  next  week.  After  my  re- 
turn to  Washington,  based  on  what  we  have 
learned,  we  will  urgently  study  a  new  aid 
program  for  this  continent. 

Africa  and  its  friends  face  a  dual  chal- 
lenge— immediate  and  long-term  growth.  In 
the  short  term,  economic  emergencies  can 
arise  from  natural  disasters  or  sharp  swings 
in  global  economic  conditions  over  which 
developing  nations  have  little  control.  These 
economic  shocks  must  be  dealt  with  if  the 
nations  of  the  region  are  to  maintain  their 
hard -won  progress  toward  development.  For 
example,  the  sharp  drop  in  world  copper 
prices  has  had  a  devastating  Impact  on  the 
economies  of  Zambia  and  Zaire.  The  United 
States  will  deal  with  this  problem  in  Its  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  for  these  coun- 
tries, and  In  our  programs  for  multilateral 
action— to  be  proposed  at  UNCTAD  next 
week — for  resource  development,  buffer 
stocks,  and  earnings  stabilization. 

But  our  basic  concern  must  go  beyond  re- 
sp>ondlng  to  emergencies.  We  need  to  develop 
urgently  programs  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
sustained  growth  to  enable  the  developing 
nations  of  southern  Africa  to  deal  effectively 
with  global  economic  shocks  and  trends. 

Let  me  mention  four  that  are  especially 
relevant  to  southern  Africa:  trained  local 
manpower,  rural  development,  advanced 
technology,  and  modem  transportation. 

For  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe,  training  pro- 
grams should  be  intensified  now  so  that 
needed  manpower  will  be  ready  when  ma- 
jority rule  Is  attained.  Existing  programs  to 
train  Namlblan  and  Zimbabwean  refugees  as 
administrators  and  technicians  should  be 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have 
requested  additional  funds  from  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  We  urge  other  donors  and 
international  organizations  to  do  more. 

Development  for  all  of  southern  Africa 
involves  a  process  of  transforming  rural 
life.  We  are  prepared  to  assist  in  agricultural 
development,  in  health  programs,  in  man- 
power training,  in  improving  rural  transpor- 
tation— ^through  both  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral programs. 

A  revolution  in  development  planning 
could  be  achieved  by  the  xise  of  satellites 
to  collect  vital  information  on  crops,  weather, 
water  resources,  land  use,  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration. The  United  States  has  already 
shared  with  developing  nations  information 
from  our  earliest  earth  resources  siurvey 
satellites.  We  are  now  prepared  to  undertake 
much  larger  programs  to  apply  this  tech- 
nology to  Africa — ^including  training  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  training  facil- 
ities and  satellite  receiving  stations  in  Africa 
itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  long-term  eco- 
nomic need  of  southern  Africa  Is  a  modem 
system  of  regional  transportation.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  effort  extends  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  United  States  pro- 
poses that  the  World  Bank  \indertake  as  a 
priority  matter  the  organization  of  a  multi- 
lateral consultative  group  of  donors  to  de- 
velap  a  modem  regional  transportation  sys- 
tem for  southern  Africa.  For  our  part  we 
promise  our  full  cooperation  in  working  out 
a  long-term  program  and  in  financing  ap- 
propriate portions  of  It. 

And  finally.  I  can  announce  today  that  we 
expect  to  triple  our  support  for  development 
programs  in  southern  and  central  Africa  over 
the  next  three  years. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  offered 
leadership  in  many  international  fcHTmas  to 
promote  development  through  multilateral 
cooperation.  The  industrial  nations,  the  new- 
ly wealthy  oil  producers  and  the  developing 
countries  themselves  must  collaborate  for  the 
goal  of  development.  Africa  Is  a  principal 
beneflclary  of  the  many  United  States  Initia- 
tives in  multilateral  institutions  and  pro- 


grams— to  enhance  economic  securl^ 
through  supporting  export  wamlngw  in  the 
face  of  sharp  economic  swings;  to  promot* 
growth  throiigh  better  access  to  capital 
markets  and  technology  transfers;  to  ac- 
celerate agricidtmral  production;  to  Impror* 
the  conditions  of  trade  and  investment  In 
key  commodities;  and  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  the  poorest  nations. 

Many  of  the  proposals  we  have  made  are 
already  being  Implemented.  Next  week  in 
Nairobi  I  will  put  forward  new  proposals  to 
further  advance  progress  In  relations  between 
developed  and  developing  nations. 

OONCLXmON 

Ladles  and  QentlMnen:  Today  I  have  out- 
lined the  principles  of  American  policy  od 
the  oon^Mlllng  challenges  of  southern 
Africa. 

Our  proposals  are  not  a  program  made  In 
America  to  be  passively  accepted  by  Africans. 
They  are  an  expression  of  common  aspira- 
tions and  an  agenda  of  cooperation.  Under- 
lying it  is  our  fundamental  conviction  that 
Africa's  destiny  must  remain  In  African 
hands. 

No  one  who  wishes  this  continent  well 
can  want  to  see  Africans  divided  either  be- 
tween nations  or  between  liberation  move- 
ments. Africans  cannot  want  outsiders  seek- 
ing to  Impose  solutions,  or  choosing  atrw^ng 
countries  or  movements.  The  United  States, 
for  Its  part,  does  not  seek  any  pro-American 
African  bloc  confronting  a  bloc  supporting 
any  other  power.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  support 
one  faction  of  a  liberation  movement  against 
another.  But  neither  should  any  other  coun- 
try pursxie  hegemonial  aspirations  or  bloc 
policies.  An  attempt  by  one  will  inevitably 
be  countered  by  the  other.  The  United  States 
therefore  supports  African  unity  and  integ- 
rity categorically  as  basic  principles  of  our 
policy. 

There  is  no  better  guarantee  against  out- 
side pressure  from  any  quarter  than  the 
determination  of  African  nations  in  defense 
of  their  own  Independence  and  unity.  You 
did  not  build  African  institutions  to  see  out- 
side forces  fragment  them  into  competing 
blocs.  The  United  States  supports  Africa's 
genuine  nonallgnment  and  unity.  We  are 
ready  for  collaboration  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual respect.  We  do  so  guided  by  your  con- 
victions and  our  values.  Your  cause  is  too 
compatible  with  our  principles  for  you  to 
need  to  pursue  it  by  tactics  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States;  our  self-respect 
is  too  strong  to  let  ourselves  be  pressured 
either  directly  or  by  outside  powers. 

What  Africa  needs  now  from  the  United 
States  is  not  exuberant  promises  or  emotional 
expressions  of  good  wUl.  What  It  needs  is 
a  concrete  program  which  I  have  sought 
to  offer  today.  So  let  us  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Let  us  direct  our  eyes  towards  our 
great  goals — national  independence,  eco- 
nomic development,  racial  Justice — goals  that 
can  be  achieved  by  oommcm  action. 

Africa  In  this  decade  Is  a  testing  ground 
of  the  world's  conscience  and  vision.  That 
blacks  and  whites  live  together  in  harmony 
and  equality  is  a  moral  Imperative  of  our 
time.  Let  us  prove  that  theee  goals  can  be 
realized  by  human  choice,  that  Justice  can 
command  by  the  tarce  of  its  Tightness  Instead 
of  by  force  of  arms. 

These  are  ideals  that  bind  all  the  races 
of  mankind.  They  are  the  mandate  of  de- 
cency and  progress  and  peace. 

This  drama  will  be  played  out  In  our  own 
lifetime.  Our  children  will  inherit  either 
o\ir  success  or  our  fall\u«.  The  world  watches 
with  hope,  and  we  approach  It  with  confi- 
dence. 

So  let  It  be  said  that  black  people  and 
white  people  working  together  achieved  on 
this  continent — which  has  suffered  so  much 
and  seen  so  much  injustice — a  new  era  of 
peace,  well-being  and  htiman  dignity. 
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LEGISLATION 

ERS  AFFECTED  9Y 
TAL  REGULATIOlIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
woman  from  New  T)rlc  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  mini  tes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  £  peaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Fed  sral  Environmental 
Employment  Job  Security  Act.  This  bill 


Insures    that    when 


plant,  utility,  or  oth<  r  related  facility  is 


forced  to  close  due  to 


Federal  envlronmen  al  regulations,  its 
employees  will  not  su  fer  an  undue  hard- 
ship. The  measure  i  rovides  unemploy- 
ment compensation  (or  up  to  78  weeks, 
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WORK- 

ENVIRONMEN- 


a    manufacturing 


an  inability  to  meet 


Ions,  mortgage  as- 
Jing  and  training, 
^es. 


il  regulations,  but 
re  forced  to  reduce 


In  affected  Indus- 
I  health  and  welfare 

idate  that  certain 

irill  provide  income 
ttionaJ  period  and 

ig  and  relocation. 

it  represents  a  per- 


continuation  of  pena 
sistance.  job  counse 
and  relocation  exper 

This  bill  Is  designed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect workers  at  thos^  plants  affected  by 
general  environment 
also  at  those  which 
or  terminate  their  operations  as  a  result 
of  future  decisions  oni  licensing  and  regu- 
lating of  nuclear  power  facilities.  The 
legislation  will  guarantee  that  those 
trained  and  employe 
tries  not  suffer,  if  tiie 
of  all  our  citizens  mi 
facilities  be  closed.  Itf 
support  for  a  trat 
assistance  in  retrain! 

The  closing  of  a  plf 
sonal  tragedy  for  embloyees  and  an  eco- 
nomic hardship  for  ai  entire  community. 
The  problem  should  1  not  be  minimized; 
some  employers,  relilctant  to  make  the 
effort  to  insvu-e  Uiat  their  plants  are  safe, 
have  presented  the  problem  to  their  em- 
ployees as  a  choice  between  the  long- 
term  health  and  safely  and  their  Jobs. 

In  reality,  the  real  choice  is  not  be- 
tween enviroiunent  ajnd  jobs.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protectloq  Agency  report  of 
December  31,  1975,  o|i  economic  disloca- 
tion found  that  froi 
September  1975,  a 
years,  closings  or  ci 
ductlon  at  75  plants 
measures  resulted  in  $  total  loss  of  15,700 
jobs.  "And  in  manyj  cases,"  says  EPA 
Administrator  Russell  E.  Train,  "pollu- 
tion controls  were  o:ie  of  a  number  of 
factors  Involved  in  thi  t  managements'  de- 
cisions to  discontinu(!  operations.  Other 
factors  appear  to  be  outdated  facilities, 
marketing  problems,  and  occupational 
safety  and  health  ac  ministration  prob- 
lems." The  argiiments  of  those  opix)sing 
environmental  contr)ls  because  of  re- 
sulting job  losses  are  (  onslderably  under- 
cut by  the  reality  of  the  actual  impsM^t 
of  these  regulations.  And  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  the  cansequences  will  be 
further  reduced. 

Moreover,  few  peop  le  have  appreciated 
the  direct  economic  b  ;neflts  of  these  reg- 
ulations. A  1975  stucy  prepared  for  the 
Council  on  Environr  lental  Quality  has 
estimated  that  envirc  nmental  legislation 
has  created  an  industry  employing  1.1 
million  workers.  This  confirms  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  thit  the  $5.7  billion  in 
public  funds  and  the  ^11  billion  in  private 
money  spent  for  pollution  controls  in 
1975  generated  over  a  million  new  jobs. 

In  estimating  the  overall  cost-benefit 
of  environmental  exDenditures  we  must 


January  1971  to 

sriod  of  nearly  5 

lilments  of  pro- 

lue  to  antipollution 


also  consider  the  short-  and  long-term 
penalties  of  failing  to  clean  up  the  envi- 
ronment. Air  pollution  alone  costs  the 
public  an  estimated  $12  billion  per  year 
in  lost  work,  extra  health  care,  and  pre- 
mature deaths.  And  we  must  take  into 
account  the  benefits  to  industry  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  of  the  resources  recov- 
ered from  materials  formerly  discarded 
as  waste  but  now  recycled. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  benefits  of 
pollution  control  far  outweigh  the  costs, 
and  that  this  society  can  support  the  rel- 
atively small  expense  of  insuring  that  no 
Individual  must  suffer  unduly  in  the  few 
cases  that  require  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  industries  with  consequent  job 
losses.  This  legislation  will  provide  that 
assurance. 

Its  provisions  follow : 

H.B.  13330 
A  blU  to  provide  certain  benefits  for  persons 
who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  ol  certain 
Federal  actions  lor  the  Improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality  or  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws  relating  to  the 
regulation  or  control  of  nuclear  energy 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Environ- 
mental Employment  Job  Security  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's own  motion  or  not  later  than 
thirty  days  from  the  date  the  Administrator 
receives  a  written  request  from  an  employee 
of  an  affected  plant  or  indiistry  or  his  or  her 
representative,  initiate  an  Investigation  of 
any  employment  loss  which  results  or  may 
result  from  the  issuance  of  a  standard  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  any  other 
Federal  law  having  for  its  primary  purpose 
the  improvement  of  environmental  quality. 
Such  investigation  shall  be  completed  and  a 
report  of  employment  loss  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  not  later  than  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  Initiation  of  such  in- 
vestigation. The  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
receipt  of  such  rep>ort,  shall  certify  as  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  such  standard  or 
order  all  employees  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  such  standard  or  order  with  respect 
to  which  the  Administrator  has  conducted  an 
Investigation  under  this  section.  An  individ- 
ual to  be  eligible  for  certification  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  have  had  in  the  seventy-eight  weeks 
immediately  preceding  his  or  her  unemploy- 
ment at  least  twenty-six  weeks  of  employ- 
ment in  the  plant  or  industry  affected. 

Sec.  3.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion shall,  on  its  own  motion  or  not  later 
than  thirty  days  from  the  date  it  receives  a 
written  request  from  au  employee  of  an  af- 
fected plant  or  indiislary  or  his  or  her  rep- 
resentative initiate  an  investigation  of  any 
employment  loss  which  resiUts  or  may  result 
from  the  administration  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  or  any  other  Federal  law  having 
as  its  primary  pxirpose  the  regulation  or  con- 
trol of  nuclear  energy.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  denial  or  issuance,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  any  license  or  permit  under 
such  Acts  or  laws.  Such  investigation  shall  be 
completed  and  a  report  of  employment  loss 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later 
than  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  Ini- 
tiation of  such  Investigation.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor,  upon  receipt  of  such  report,  shall 
certify  as  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  Act  or  laws  all  em- 
ployees who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
such  Act  or  laws  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  conducted  an  Investigation 


under  this  section.  An  individual  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  certification  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have  had 
In  the  seventy-eight  weeks  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  or  her  unemployment  at  least 
twenty-six  weeks  of  employment  in  the  plant 
or  Industry  affected. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  any  Individual  cer- 
tified as  unemployed  under  this  Act.  Such 
unemployment  compensation  shall  equal  the 
individual's  former  net  weekly  wage  and  shaU 
be  paid  so  long  as  the  individual  is  unem- 
ployed, or  until  he  or  she  retires  from  the 
labor  force,  whichever  period  is  the  lesser, 
except  that  no  unemplojrment  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  any  individual  under  this 
subsection  for  a  period  of  more  than  seventy- 
eight  weeks. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  actuarial 
determination  of  the  value  of  any  pension 
accrued  by  any  individual  certified  under 
this  Act  as  unemployed.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  or  her  employment.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  pay  to  the  pension,  tr\ist.  or  other 
fund  holding  such  pension  such  amotmts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  such  pension 
fund  contains  the  value  of  the  pension  ac- 
crued by  such  individual.  Such  fund  shall 
thereafter  pay  to  such  individual  the  amount 
of  the  pension  which  he  or  she  is  entitled 
to  receive  based  upon  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sion contained  in  such  pension  fund.  Such 
pension  shall  otherwise  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
I>ension  with  respect  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual has  participated. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  in  the 
form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  individual  certified  tmder 
this  Act  as  unemployed  who,  as  a  result  of 
financial  hardship  caused  by  such  unem- 
ployment, has  received  written  notice  of  dis- 
possession or  eviction  from  his  or  her  princi- 
pal place  of  residence  by  reason  of  fore- 
closure of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  cancellation 
of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  termination  of  any 
lease,  entered  into  prior  to  such  imemploy- 
ment.  Such  assistance  shaU  be  provided  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  or  for  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  financial  hard- 
ship, whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  health  benefits 
coverage  under  applicable  lavra  or  programs 
for  individuals  who  are  certified  under  this 
Act  as  unemployed. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  services  under 
other  laws  to  individuals  who  are  certified 
under  this  Act  as  unemployed. 

(f )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the 
actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  of  any 
Individual  (including  his  or  her  family  and 
his  or  her  household  effects)  certified  under 
this  Act  as  unemployed  who  Is  unable  to  find 
employment  a  reasonable  distance  from  his 
or  her  principal  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  such  unemployment  and  who  finds 
employment  beyond  such  distance. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  carrying 
out  this  Act. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PUT  SHIPPING 
PUBLIC  IN  MORE  EQUAL  BAR- 
GAINING POSITION  WITH  CARRI- 
ERS IN  SETTLEMENT  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
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of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is 
to  put  the  shipping  public,  especially 
small  shippers  throughout  the  country, 
in  a  more  equal  bargaining  position  with 
carriers  In  settlement  negotiations  for 
goods  which  are  lost  or  damaged  in 
transit.  The  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  giving  dis- 
cretion to  judges  to  award  plaintiffs  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  on  claims  which 
are  successfully  prosecuted  in  court 
after  carriers  have  been  provided  with 
90  days  within  which  to  pay  but  have 
refused  to  do  so. 

Legislation  identical  to  that  which  I 
am  Introducing  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  91st  Congress.  Similar  legislation  was 
also  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  during  the  90th 
Congress,  and  I  understand  that  there 
is  now  pending  In  the  Senate  a  bill,  S. 
1967,  which  addresses  this  problem.  In 
none  of  these  instances,  however,  have 
we  in  the  House  acted  on  these  bills,  and 
because  the  problem  continues  to  be  of 
serious  concern  to  shippers  throughout 
the  coimtry,  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  should  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon  with  dispateh. 

The  problem  faced  today  by  a  small 
shipper  or.  Indeed,  any  shipper  or  re- 
ceiver with  a  small  claim.  Is  that  if  he 
is  forced  to  sue  to  collect  a  claim  against 
a  carrier  which  Is  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  to  a  particular  shipment,  that 
shipper  may  well  be  precluded  from  re- 
covering his  just  claim.  This  is  because 
the  shipper's  attorneys'  fees  can  often  be 
disproportionately  high  in  relation  to  any 
claim,  and  especially  small  claims.  More- 
over, unlike  personal  injury  claims,  where 
intangible  damages  such  as  "pain  and 
suffering"  are  often  suflBcient  from  which 
to  compensate  the  plaintiff's  attorney, 
claims  involving  loss  or  damage  to  ship- 
ments of  goods  can  only  be  filed  in  the 
exact  amount  of  the  tangible  loss  or 
damage. 

Thus,  even  If  the  shipper  fully  prevails 
and  receives  a  verdict  in  full  for  all  his 
damages,  out  of  this  amount  a  sub- 
stantial portion  must  be  paid  to  the 
shipper's  attorney  who  successfully 
prosecuted  the  suit.  But  what  this  means 
Is  that  on  claims  Involving  actual  dam- 
age of  say,  $5,000  or  $10,000,  even  if  ver- 
dicts are  rendered  In  those  precise 
amounts,  the  shipper  wUl  never  be  fully 
reimbursed  b-Hsause  he  will  In  every  case 
be  rc4uired  to  pay  out  of  the  verdict  a 
substantial  amoimt  in  attorney's  fees. 
On  smaller  claims  of  less  than  $2,000,  It 
Is  often  simply  impossible  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  even  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  litigation,  no  matter  how 
justified  the  claim  acutally  is.  The  long 
and  short  of  this,  therefore,  is  that  there 
Is  presently  an  econwnlc  Imbalance 
favoring  the  carrier  and  prejudicing  the 
consumer  or  the  shipper  with  a  small 
claim. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  is  not 
imcommon  for  carriers  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  Imbalance  by  never,  or  very 
seldom,  offering  full  settlement  on  any 
loss  or  damaged  claim — even  when  they 
know  both  that  they  were  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  damage  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  claim  Is  accurate,  lliey  do  this,  so 


I  am  told,  because  they  know  that  If  the 
shipper  is  forced  to  retain  an  attorney 
to  file  suit,  that  shipper,  even  If  totally 
successful,  can  seldom  net  more  than  80 
percent  of  his  claim  once  paying  his  at- 
torney's fees.  And  knowing  this,  many 
carriers  routinely  offer — even  where  their 
liability  Is  clear  and  undisputed — ^no 
more  than  70  i>ercent  or  75  percent  by 
way  of  settlement.  To  the  shipper  or  the 
consumer,  this  is  virtually  always  bet- 
ter— especially  c(HnIng  immediately — 
than  a  suit  that  might  take  2  years  and 
then  net  tha,t  shipp^  or  consumer  not 
much  more,  or  even  less,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  the  attorney's  fees.  But  It 
should  be  clear  from  this  that  the  present 
legal  stetus  is  improperly  balanced  to- 
ward carriers  and  against  the  shipping 
and  consviming  public. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  rem- 
edy this  imbalance  by  giving  judges  dis- 
cretion to  award  legal  fees  In  cases  where 
they  deem  such  an  award  to  be  appro- 
priate and  where  the  claim  had  pre- 
viously been  filed  with  the  carrier  and 
not  promptly  p>aid.  As  the  amount  of  such 
an  award,  as  well  as  the  particular  case 
in  which  such  an  award  should  be  made. 
Ues  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Judge 
hearing  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
have  abuses  of  any  type.  On  all  scores, 
therefore,  I  commend  this  bill  to  you  and 
urge  its  prompt  enactment. 


FOR  A  NATIONWIDE  COMMUNITY 
BELLRINGING 

'The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Bocos) ,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
warm  July  day.  Independence  Square,  as 
it  Is  now  called,  and  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  packed  with  men  and 
women  who  had  waited  for  hours  won- 
dering If  their  representatives  would 
vote  to  declare  independence. 

A  messenger  hurried  up  the  stairs  to 
the  belfry.  Before  the  first  sentence  of 
that  historic  documoit  was  read,  the 
tones  of  the  bell  burst  iipon  the  silent 
and  waiting  city.  For  2  hours  the  sound 
of  the  bell  was  heard,  proclaiming  free- 
dom to  the  Colonies. 

Throughout  the  ages,  bells  have  been 
the  voices  of  history.  They  have  pealed 
In  victory  or  tolled  to  signal  the  begin- 
ning of  battles.  They  have  sounded  fire 
alarms,  announced  curfews,  moiuned  for 
the  dead  and  celebrated  births.  Bells 
have  summoned  laborers  to  their  wort, 
given  notice  when  the  lord  of  the  manor's 
oven  was  ready  to  IwJce  bread,  signaled 
shopowners  to  open  the  marketplace, 
and  announced  dinner. 

In  this,  the  year  of  America's  Bi- 
centennial, it  therefore  becomes  fitting 
that  all  of  us  join  together  through  the 
ringing  of  bells  In  a  nationwide  commu- 
nity expression  of  our  freedoms  as  the 
country  enters  Its  third  century. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration,  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member,  is  urglhg,  along  with  thous- 
ands of  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, a  simultaneous  nationwide  ring- 
ing of  bells  on  July  4th  at  2  pjn.  e.djs.t 
Tne  date  and  time  vras  origliially  estab- 


Usbed  by  the  Congress  under  Suiate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25  In  1963. 

Communities,  churches,  schools,  fire 
departments,  universities,  and  Individ- 
uals are  bebig  asked  to  toll  bells  and 
carllloDS  In  ccmjimcticm  with  the  ringing 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  In  Philadelphia  at  2 
pjn.  e.d.s.t.  on  Independence  Day. 

During  my  involvement  with  the 
ARBA  I  have  noted  a  growing  interest 
acrosB  the  land  In  a  symboUc  national 
effort  to  oommonorate  our  200th  anni- 
versary and  many  communities  have  al- 
ready begun  planning  bellringlng  cere- 
monies as  part  of  their  Bicentennial 
activities. 

Now.  we  are  asking  all  Americans,  here 
and  abroad,  to  join  together  on  this  his- 
toric occaslcm.  and  let  the  sound  of  every 
bell  In  the  country  ring  out  at  the  same 
time  to  declare  our  freedoms  and  signify 
our  imlty. 

It  Is  also  hoped  that  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision staticms  will  broadcast  at  least 
2  minutes  of  beUrlnghig  or  conduct 
a  fitting  program  at  2  pjn.  e.d.s.t. 

The  liberty  Bell  will  be  nmg  in  a  sym- 
bolic national  ceremony  conducted  by 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revoluticm  at 
Independence  National  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, at  precisely  2  pjn.  e.d.s.t.  on  Sun- 
day. July  4. 

With  most  of  the  country  on  daylight 
saving  time,  corresponding  times  are  1 
pjn.  c.d.s.t..  nocm  m.d.s.t.  and  11  ajn. 
P.d.s.t.  In  Hawaii  It  will  be  8  a.m.  stand- 
ard time  and  In  American  Samoa  7  ajn. 
Bering  time.  Alaska  stretches  four  time 
zones  from  Pacific  to  American  Bamna. 
In  Guam  It  will  be  5  ajn.  on  July  5.  while 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  it 
will  be  2  Atlantic  time  the  afternoon  of 
the  Fourth. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  carrying  the  word  of  this  nation- 
wide activity  to  all  of  our  constituents. 

To  assist  you  In  getting  the  word  out 
to  all  Americans,  the  ARBA  has  estab- 
lished a  Bicentennial  Weekend  Media  In- 
formation Center,  located  at  736  Jack- 
son Place.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20276. 
S.  Con.  Rxb.  25 
(Feb.  28,  1963] 

Whereas  the  tolling  of  the  Liberty  BcU  at 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  2  o'clock  tn  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1776,  proclaimed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  this  historic  doc- 
ument marked  the  birth  of  our  country  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  event  should  be  appropriately 
observed  In  each  year  at  the  same  moment 
throughout  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  (1)  declares  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence should  be  observed  each  year  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  eastern  daylight 
time,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  day  of 
J\ily,  and  (2)  calls  upon  civic  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
encourage  public  participation  In  soeli 
observance. 


A  PAIR  SHAKE  FOR  THE  VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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woman  from  New  Jer  iey  (Mrs.  Meynbr.' 
Is  recognized  for  5  mir  utes. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Ml".  Speaker,  during 
the  Korean  war,  I  s^ed  with  the  Red 
Cross  on  the  battlef -ont  and  came  to 
know  the  exacting  ha  rdshlps  that  many 
men  In  the  Armed  Fqrces  have  endured 
during  wartime. 

For  these  contributions  to  insure  our 
national  security,  veterans  deserve  the 
very  best  care  that  this  country  can  pro- 
vide. That  is  why  I  Lave  cospgnsored  a 
bill.  H.R.  11748,  whict,  would  remove  the 
present  10-year  limit)  itlon  within  which 
programs  of  educatioi  i  for  veterans  must 
be  completed.  Many  veterans  are  either 
unwilling  or  imable  tc  resume  their  edu- 
cations immediatelyl  after  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  receive  thise  benefits  free  of 
time  restrictions.         1 

Now  the  10-year  liniitation  Imposed  in 
1966  threatens  to  halt  the  educational 
progress  of  the  Indl\|ldual  who  needed 
time  to  raise  a  family  or  to  support  de- 
pendents or  to  establish  career  objec- 
tives, an.  11748  would  give  the  fullest 
possible  educational  cpportiuiity  to  vet- 
erans. We  owe  them  n<  i  less. 

My  record  on  vetera  ns  benefits  is  clear. 
On  Jime  6,  1975, 1  votqd  for  the  Veterans 
and  SiuTivors  Pensioii  Act  which  would 
liberalize  many  benefijt  provisions  of  the 
current  law;  I  opposejd  a  bill  to  abolish 
OJ.   educational 


benefits;    and  I  sup- 
ported and  cosponsor^d  H.R.  7717,  a  bill 
to  insure  that  social 
are  "passed  through" 
in  commensurate  redactions  in  veterans 
benefits. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  N  ition 
careful  fiscal  restrairt. 
many  areas  in  whlcl  Federal  funding 
can  be  cut.  Benefits  ijor  veterans  is  not 
one  of  them. 


VIOLATIONS   AND 
CX>RR1  JPTION  IN  NICA- 


HUMAN   RIGHTS 
ECONOMIC 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  ind  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  aijd  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Siieaker,  the  more  I 
look  into  the  situatioi  in  Nlcaragiia,  the 
more  I  am  convinced 
examine  our  whole  aid  program  there, 
The  military  assistance  we  provide  Gen 
eral  Somoza  helps  jmaintain  him  In 
power.  The  National  C  uard  of  Nicarsigua, 
which  was  created  by 
In  the  1920's,  Is,  according  to  the  State 
Department — 

The  personal  InstrumAnt  of  Oeneral  Anas 
taslo  Somoza  ...  it  has 
the    principle    power 
Somoza  family. 


remained  to  this  day 
tase    for    the    ruling 


This  fact  in  Itself 
reason  for  a  reevalua 
guan  aid  policy,  but 
abuse  of  political 
through  his  National 
complices  in  his  activities 
ing  correspondence 
[lartment  concerning 


not  be  sufficient 
ion  of  our  Nicara- 
General  Somoza's 
economic  power 
3uard  make  us  ac. 
I  am  append- 
the  State  De- 
human  rights  vlo- 


nay 


ard 


\rith 


lations  and  the  martial  law  situation  in 
Nicaragua  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Somoza's  family  dominates  the 
economy  of  Nicaragua.  That  fau;t  Is  well 
known.  What  is  less  well  known  is  that 
foreign  economic  assistance  is  often  f im- 
neled  into  the  Somoza  business  empire. 
In  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  questioned  officials  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
about  aid  to  Nicaragua.  My  findings  in 
this  instance  confirm  the  allegation  ol 
the  Somoza  connection.  The  transcript  of 
that  hearing  also  follows. 

If  there  is  a  good  reason  for  our  pro- 
viding military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Nicaragua,  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
it. 

The  correspondence  and  the  hearing 
transcript  follow: 

House  of  Representatives, 

March  25.  1976. 
Robert  J.  McClosket, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Bela- 
tio7is.  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mc(3i.osket:  Recently,  WUUarn 
D.  Itogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  addressed  the  Pan- 
American  Society  of  Boston  on  "Human 
Rights  and  Foreign  PoUcy  In  Latin  Ameri- 
ca", In  which  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
human  rights  In  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  agree  with  his  asseosment,  and  I  am 
particiUarly  concerned  about  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua. 

As  I  imderstand  the  facts.  General  Somoza 
Imposed  martial  law  In  December  of  1974.  Can 
you  provide  me  with  the  rationale  used  by 
General  Somoza  in  continuing  this  state  of 
martial  law?  What  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter?  Have  we  com- 
municated our  concern  to  General  Somoza 
In  this  regard? 

I  have  also  been  advised  of  specific  hiiman 
rights  violations,  a  listing  of  which  I  am 
enclosing.  I  would  appreciate  any  informa- 
tion you  have  on  any  or  aU  of  these  Inci- 
dents. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

Sincerely, 

Edwabo  I.  Koch. 

LiSTINO 

1.  Alejandro  Solorzano  Obregon,  38,  Secre- 
tary for  Grievances  of  the  SCAAS  in  Mana- 
gua. He  was  detained  within  the  area  of  the 
Centro  Civlco  on  August  19.  Nothing  Is 
known  of  his  present  sltiiatlon.  Lawyers 
Diego  Manuel  Robles  and  Victor  Manuel 
Ordoflex  have  appealed  to  judicial  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  no  one  knows  of  his 
whereabouts. 

2.  Jose  Antonio  DavUa  Meza.  39,  member 
of  SCAAS  in  Managua.  He  was  detained  to- 
gether with  Alejandro  Solorzano. 

3.  Salvador  Suarez  Miranda,  37,  union  ad- 
viser to  thb  Masaya  Labor  Center  (Central 
de  Trabaj adores  de  Masaya).  He  was  ar- 
rested In  Masatepe,  in  July.  Abusing  his 
autnorlty — ^for  he  Is  not  entitled  to  take  such 
action — the  Judge  of  the  Masaya  police  sen- 
tenced him  to  six  months  In  prison  without 
trial.  He  Is  being  held  In  the  Tipltapa  JaU. 

4.  Juan  Sequelra,  activist  of  t&e  Masaya 
Labor  Center.  He  was  detained  together 
with  Suarez  and  also  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment  for  the  same  reason 
as  Suarez  Lopez. 

6.  Domingo  Sanchez  Salgado,  60,  Ptwl- 
dent    of   the    Nicaragua    Confederation    of 


Laborers  and  Peasants.  He  was  arrested  In 
the  Las  Mercedes  International  Airport  as 
be  returned  from  Mexico.  Nothing  Is  knows 
of  his  whereabouts.  All  appeals  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  futile.  He  has  been 
Imprisoned  since  July  v?lthout  trial. 

6.  Juan  Triana  Chavez,  28,  President  of  the 
Printers"  Syndicate.  He  was  arrested  la 
June  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Managua 
Cooperative  Market.  It  Is  known  that  he  Is 
being  held  incommunicado  at  the  Managua 
Central  Police  Station,  but  lawyers  have  not 
been  able  to  do  anything  for  him,  or  em 
see  him. 

7.  Oonzalo  Navarro  Miranda.  32,  the  See- 
retary  for  Grievances  of  SCAAS  In  Jlnotepe. 
This  Is  the  third  time  he  has  b  m  impris- 
oned this  year.  He  was  detained  In  August 
In  the  ofiQce  of  the  State  Labor  Inspector 
while  he  was  performing  his  union  duties. 
He  Is  being  held  in  Jlnotepe  and  only  his 
famUy  has  been  allowed  to  see  him.  He  Is  ac- 
cused of  being  a  member  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Socialist  Party. 

8.  Pablo  Herrera  Hernandez,  40,  Director  of 
SCAAS  in  Jlnotega.  He  was  arrested  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  second  time  this  year  to- 
gether with  EiuHque  Slles,  three  worker- 
leaders  and  28  peasants.  The  workers  were 
freed,  but  Herrera  Hernandez  and  the 
peasants  were  not.  They  are  all  imprisoned  la 
Jlnotega. 

9.  Uriel  Galeano  C,  23,  was  arrested  on  the 
Nicaragua-Coeta  Rica  border,  as  he  en- 
tered Nicaragiia  by  land.  He  has  been  held 
incommunicado  for  four  months.  He  Is  in 
very  poor  physical  condition  at  the  12th 
Police  Section,  located  in  Bello  Horizonte. 
As  In  the  other  cases,  no  charges  have  been 
made  against  him  and  the  authorities  have 
issued  no  reports  about  him. 

10.  Jalro  Gutierrez,  27,  has  been  In  prison 
since  the  beginning  of  October.  He  was  ar- 
rested Inside  the  Las  Mercedes  International 
Airport  as  he  returned  from  Mexico.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  whereabouts  or  his  stat* 
of  health. 

11.  Manuel  Cajlna  Molina,  30,  was  arrested 
Inside  Las  Mercedes  Airport.  His  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  He  was  detained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October. 

12.  Oulllermo  Vallenclllo.  20,  was  arrested 
on  the  Nlcaraguan-Coeta  Rica  border.  Noth- 
ing is  known  about  him. 

13.  Gonzalo  Navarro,  from  Masaya,  was  de- 
tained on  October  6.  Nothing  Is  known  about 
him. 

14.  Liana  Rosa  Benavides  Orutter,  Costa 
Rica  citizen.  She  was  captured  vmder  duress 
by  the  National  Guard  at  7  p.m.  on  October 
8,  in  the  city  of  Chlnandega  and  taken  to  the 
Managua  Security  Offices. 

Examples  of  citizens  who  have  abandoned 
their  personal  belongings  or  have  disap- 
peared: 

1.  Luclo  Lopez  Mercado,  from  Cuasaca  Val- 
ley. Due  to  continual  persecution,  he  aban- 
doned his  500-acre  property,  65  vehicles  and 
250-acre  improvements,  pastureland,  cane 
and  coffee  plantations. 

2.  Santiago  Esplno,  from  Cuscagu&s  VaUey 
He  was  forced  to  abandon  430  acres  of  land, 
with  two  zinc  houses,  8,000  coffee  bushes 
and  other  improvements. 

3.  Leonclo  Garcia  Lopez,  from  Yaosca  Val- 
ley. When  he  emigrated  he  had  to  abandon 
his  875-acre  property  of  pastureland.  When 
he  was  captured.  In  his  own  home,  C$7,600. 
was  stolen  from  his  wife. 

4.  Amparo  Plcado,  from  El  Corozo  Valley, 
abandoned  two  properties,  one  of  150  acres 
and  another  of  165  acres.  On  these  VTere  40 
vehicles,  14  pigs  and  chickens.  There  was 
also  a  small  plantation  of  coffee,  sugar  cans 
and  cocoa. 

5.  Esteban  Reyes  Aramblbla,  from  the  Cus- 
cagu^  Valley,  left  87^  acres  of  land  and 
another  200-acre  property.  Both  of  them  had 
pastureland  for  cattle  and  coffee  plantations. 
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Other  persons  missing  about  whose  prop- 
erty there  Is  no  Information:  Celestlno 
Campos  Orozco;  Santiago  Plcado;  Roberto 
Plcado;  Bogello  Plcado;  Candldo  Obando; 
Pedro  Perez;  Segimdo  Cruz;  Maximo  Marti- 
nez (who  was  president  of  the  Cuscaguas 
Catholic  Action);  Marcos  MiuWo;  Gregorlo 
Blandlno;  Cesar  Gutierrez  and  Ramon  Reyes. 
Persons  detained  In  Waslala:  Gregorlo 
Soza  and  Arcadlo  Diaz  Ochoa.  Ochoa  was 
captured  on  Deceml>er  16,  1974,  and  has  not 
been  found  In  any  prison. 

Things  like  these  happen  even  without 
Martial  Law,  due  to  the  Inhuman  methods 
of  police  Investigations  which  are  contrary 
to  all  respect  for  htunan  rights.  Such  Is  the 
case  of  Molsee  Bulz,  a  simple  worker  related 
to  one  of  the  suspects  of  a  holdup,  followed 
by  murder.  He  was  savagely  tortured  In  his 
home  In  an  outlying  section  of  Managua,  by 
agents  looking  for  the  victim's  money. 

Later  he  was  taken  to  the  Central  Police 
Station,  where  he  didn't  "return"  from  ques- 
tioning, and  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  of- 
ficial diagnosis  was  "heart  attack."  The  vic- 
tim was  28  years  old. 

Cases  of  persons  taken  to  military  quar- 
ters for  various  reasons  who  died  some  time 
later  of  heart  attacks,  occur  once  In  a  while. 
To  mention  only  one  of  these,  we  refer  to 
the  case  of  Ingenlero  Victor  Chan,  a  Nlca- 
raguan of  Chinese  background,  who  was  kid- 
napped by  extremists  at  the  end  of  1974, 
took  possession  of  his  station  wagon  to  com- 
mit a  bank  robbery.  Chan  was  detained  and 
"questioned"  for  a  long  time  and  was  finally 
released  to  die  of  a  "heart  attack"  In  his 
own  home.  Chan  was  24  years  old. 

There  are  endless  examples  of  beatings  and 
persecutions,  especially  among  the  working 
groups  intended  to  impede  luilonizatlon. 
Donald  Castillo  has  been  detained  twice 
this  year. 

Matlas  Talavera,  arrested  while  supervising 
a  tobacco-workers  meeting,  was  freed  on  bed! 
of  C$1,500.  (1,500  c6rdobas).  Such  fines  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  "Hiey  are, 
nonetheless,  frequently  exacted  In  raids  in 
which  people  are  arrested  without  reason, 
and  are  then  obliged  to  pay  for  their  freedom 
In  a  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery  contrary  to 
all  re^)ect  for  htunan  rights. 

Other  prisoners  are  Oarlos  Huembes  Trejos 
and  Juan  Bosco  Jarquln,  whose  whereabouts 
are  unknown. 

All  the  last-mentioned  persons  belong  to 
the  Christian  incited  Nlcaragvian  Workers 
Confederation. 

m.   ICOJTART  TRIALS 

Dxirlng  the  course  of  this  year  37  people 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Military  Court  of 
Investigation,  These  military  trials  have  had 
the  following  characteristics  which  are  obvi- 
ously In  violation  of  human  rights. 

1.  lliese  people  tried  had  confessed  under 
violence  and  torture  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Prom  the  prisons  where  they  were  con- 
fined these  people  held  incommunicado  were 
taken  directly  to  the  site  of  a  MUltary  Inves- 
tigation Court  where  they  were  Interrogated 
by  the  Investigation  Officer.  During  this  part 
of  the  process  no  defense  of  any  type  or  any 
legal  cotmsel  was  permitted. 

3.  For  the  military  trials  the  first  state- 
ments, that  Is  to  say,  the  confessions  ob- 
tained throtigh  violence,  together  with  new 
statements  to  the  Officer  were  iised. 

4.  Since  the  Officer  did  not  formally  charge 
the  prisoners,  they  were  not  allowed  defense 
lawyer. 

6.  The  Military  Court  was  convened  to  In- 
vestigate acts  occurring  on  December  27, 
1974  when  a  group  of  guerrillas  of  the  PSLN 
kidnapped  and  held  a  group  of  government 
employees,  but  the  unusual  part  is  that  not 


one  of  the  "accused"  took  part  In  the  act 
under  Investigation,  since  according  to  offi- 
cial statements  all  participants  of  the  action 
of  December  27  were  sent  to  Cuba  In  an  air- 
plane provided  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

6.  The  judges  of  the  Court  are  mUttaiy 
appointed  "ad-hoc"  and  had  never  held  legal 
positions  beftM«  In  the  country. 

7.  TtM  military  processes  In  Nicaragua  Iwv* 
the  peculiarity  in  that  the  Officer  Is  also  the 
prosecutor,  in  other  words,  the  aoouser.  He 
Is  part  of  the  Court,  and  a  Xamt  ranking 
official  than  those  who  pronounoe  aentance. 
In  other  words,  he  to  subject  to  them  In  the 
hierarchy. 

8.  The  Military  Court  remained  In  nnsnioii 
longer  than  any  other  In  the  country  and 
dictated  Its  verdict  two  "»'^«Tiif  after  final 
comments,  recommending  a  Ooundl  at  War 
for  those  declared  guilty  by  the  Court. 

The  Council  of  War  has  not  yet  been  con- 
vened. And  those  accused  have  not  yet  been 
tried  after  ten  months  in  activity. 

XV.   BOUBXBKZAKXNO 

The  best  and  most  dramatic  example  of 
housebreaking  is  the  case  of  the  Archblalhop 
of  Managua,  Monslgnor  Miguel  Oibando  j 
Bravo,  who  made  a  formal  complain  about 
breaking  into  his  private  home,  Invcdvlng 
burglary,  raiding  his  fUe  cabinets  and 
drawers  in  his  office,  etc..  and  the  theft  of 
personal  and  Ecclesiastic  Tribunal  docu- 
ments. Tlie  burglars  left  many  valuable 
items  they  could  have  easily  stolen,  tnelnd- 
Ing  money. 

We  must  explain  that  the  Episcopal  Chap- 
ter, presided  over  by  the  ArChbiShop,  has 
denounced  the  methods  and  procedures  of 
Somoza's  regime,  through  countless  Pastoral 
Letters  and  other  dociunents. 

The  release  of  Information  about  «a»t« 
"plumbing"  operation  on  radio  networks  was 
censored  by  military  autiiartttos  aad  ttw 
Archiblahop  responded  in  a  letter,  repro- 
duced below,  not  only  about  the  lack  of  ft«»- 
dom  to  report  this  act  of  vmndaUam.  hot 
also  that  In  Nicaragua  *%uman  lights  are 
trampled  upon."  testimony  that  corrolxiratai 
everything  stated  in  the  present  doenment: 
-Managva,  DN,  OcU)l>er  14, 197S. 

**I  want  to  transmit  to  you  my  conUal 
greetings  and  thank  you  for  your  good  win 
in  wishing  to  Inform  the  populace  about  the 
burglary  carried  out  In  my  private  residence. 

■T  deplore  that  we  dont  have  freedom  of 
expression  In  this  country  and  that  human 
rights  are  trampled  upon. 

"May  God  bless  you  and  give  you  enough 
strengtti  to  continue  performing  your  duty. 
"Your  friend, 

Mona.  Vtmrra.  Obuindo  t  Bravo." 

V.    STTPFRESSION    OF   rSXSDOM    OT   UrTOKMATKm 

Aifs  cuurxnuts,  cxksobsrip 

Freedom  of  information  ceased  to  exist  In 
Nicaragua  as  of  December  27,  1974. 

All  kind  of  news  Is  suppressed  from  the 
newspapers. 

One  Is  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  poor 
condition  of  the  roads.  Inadequate  public 
services,  citizen  petitions  for  community  im- 
provements, the  drought,  the  existence  of 
unions,  occurrences  abroad  which  may  bear  a 
remote  similarly  to  Nicaragua,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  etc 

Since  the  list  of  suppressed  matters  Is  In- 
exhaustible attached  are  20  documents  con- 
taining solid  proof  from  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  the  imposition  of  censcxr- 
ship. 

And  not  only  that,  but,  on  two  occasions 
as  well,  the  newspapers  and  radios  were  com- 
pelled to  publish  speeches  by  the  Executive 
and  even  one  communique  from  the  State 
Department  of  the  VSJl  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Ambassador  In  Washington. 


Also  attMbed  an  78  protasU  mating  to 
nnpubUahed  news  items,  resulting  from  ex- 
treme abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
censors.  Most  of  them  are  addressed  to  the 
MUUstro  de  la  Gobemacidn,  others  to  the 
Secretarla  de  Znformaelon  y  Prenaa  of  the 
President  and  others  addressed  to  the  cen- 
sors themselves. 

▼.     CULTOaAI.    CZmORSRIP 

The  huge  number  of  books  for  i^ich  entry 
has  been  prohibited  Into  Nicaragua  naturally 
begins  with  those  on  Marxism  even  though 
the  iqjproach  is  one  of  criticism. 

All  Christian  literature  on  social  Justice, 
llbwatlon,  etc.,  is  banned. 

Songs  and  poems  also  get  banned  such 
as  some  by  the  well-known  composer  Carlos 
Mejla  Godoy. 

Historical  texts  get  mutilated  In  news- 
papers and  magazines  including  even  a  text 
on  the  history  of  Nicaragua  by  Don  Jae< 
Dolores  O&mez  written  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century  which  mentions  a  bandit  named 
Bemabe  Somoza,  who  was  hanged  In  the 
Plaza  de  Rlbas  for  his  crimes. 

The  new  text  presents  him  as  a  "con- 
troversial guerrilla  of  his  time." 

The  comedy  by  Arlstofanes  "Lyststrate" 
had  12  pages  of  its  text  censored  before  it 
could  be  presented  in  the  Teatro  Experi- 
mental Ruben  Darlo,  during  September. 

Teachers,  professors  and  lecturers  who  are 
welcome  into  all  other  countries  <rf  Cen- 
tral America  are  denied  permission  to  come 
to  Nicaragua. 

Literary  supplements  have  philosophical, 
historical,  literary  reviews  and  poems  cen- 
s(ved. 

In  other  words.  It  is  the  political  police 
of  the  Somoza  regime  who  establish  what  Is 
to  be  read  and  known  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

DxPAxnczirr  or  Btatc. 
Waakington,  D.C.,  AprU  5.  1976. 
Hon.  Edwaro  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Dkax  Ma.  Koca:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  25,  which  requested  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the 
present  human  rights  situation  In  Nica- 
ragua. Tou  also  attached  a  document  list- 
ing specific  all^ations  of  human  rlghte 
abuses  in  that  cotmtry  and  requested  In- 
formation concerning  those  charges. 

Tou  are  c<»Tect  In  your  understanding 
that  martial  law  has  been  In  effect  In  Nica- 
ragua since  December  27,  1974.  It  was  Im- 
posed by  the  Nlcaraguan  Government  in  re- 
sponse to  a  terrorist  attack  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  so-called  Sandlnlsta  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FSLN).  The  San- 
dinistas shot  their  way  Into  a  private  home 
m  Managua;  killed  four  people;  and  took  as 
hostages  a  number  of  prominent  ofllclals. 
diplomatic  representatives,  businessmen,  and 
their  wives.  Since  that  time,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  maintained  that 
martial  law  is  necessary  to  facilitate  con- 
tinuing eflorto  to  vuicovw  and  disrupt  the 
activities  of  the  FSLN.  a  leftist  guerrilla 
organization  which  ea>ou8es  the  violent 
overthrow  of  that  Government. 

The  United  Stetes  Government  has  taken 
no  explicit  position  with  respect  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government  to  invoke 
the  martial  law  provisions  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Constitution.  In  general,  we  hold  that  sover- 
eign stetes  have  a  right,  consistent  with 
their  obligations  under  intmnational  law,  to 
undertake  reasonable  measures  to  protect 
Uielr  clvU  institutions  against  Illegitimate 
assault.  These  obligations  Include,  of  course, 
respect  for  university-recognized  standards 
of  human  rlghta. 

Over  the  past  16  months,  U.S.  Government 
officials  have  discussed  human  rights  issues 
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wltti  officials  of  the  Gov^nment  of  Nicaragua 
on  a  number  of  occasi<^ns.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate   for   me   to 
of  these  oonversatlons 
you,    however,    that 

Nlcaraguan  Governmenjt  fully  aware  of  our 
commitment   to   the   o  »ervsuice   of   funda- 
mental human  rights.  )  ITe  have  done  so  in  a 
manner   fully   consistent 
speech 'and  with   the 
the  Congress  In  this  fl4ld. 

A  comprehensive  respi  )use  to  the  n\imerous 
allegations  Included  In  ^our  attachment  will 
not  be  possible  now,  gl^en  the  scope  of  the 


discuss   the   details 

woiUd  like  to  assure 

^e    have    made    the 


with    Mr.   Rogers' 
jxpresesed   Intent   of 


:lve  lack  of  detsill  in 
cases.    S  mllar    charges    have 
]  )epartment  over  the 


this  Inquiry  will  be 


document  and  the  rela 

most    of    the 

been  received  by  the 

past  year,  and  these  haive  frequently  proven 

to  have  little  basis  In  fa<t.  Nonetheless,  copies 

of  the  document  have 

our  Embassy  In  Managja,  with  instructions 

to  determine  Its  accuri.cy  as  far  as  may  be 

possible.  The  resiUts  ol 

forwsurded  to  you. 

Some  specific  commehts  on  the  document 
are  possible  at  this  tluie.  Domingo  Sanchez 
Salgado  Is  the  most  pr(  mtnent  leader  of  the 
Confederaclon  Genera,  de  Trabajo-Inde- 
pendiente,  a  labor  confederation  supported 
by  the  Nlcaraguan  So<lallst  Party  and  one 
of  the  more  aggressive  unions  In  Nicaragua. 
It  Is  highly  ImprobabU  that  he  could  have 
been  detained  last  yeai'  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber (the  evident  date  of  the  document)  with- 
out this  fact  being  note  i  and  reported  by  our 
Embassy.  Liana  Rost  iienavldes  Grutter  Is 
one  of  38  Individuals  qi  lestloned  by  the  Mili- 
tary Court  of  Inquiry  and  ordered  tried  by  a 
Council  of  War  for  havli  g  engaged  in  terrorist 


As  a  member  of 
I  Nlcaraguan   press 


or  support  activities 
FSLN.    According    to 

counts,  she  and  the  othjer  37  "Indicted"  Indi- 
viduals have  given  s  ;atemcnts  In  public 
sessions    of    the    Military 

m 


permitted 


Februar  j 


defense  attorneys  to  represent  them  In  sub- 
sequent proceedings.  ]  t  Is  not  yet  known 
when  the  Council  of  ^  7ar  will  be  convened 
or  what  penalities  the  Government  will 
advocate  during  the  tri  ils. 


I  hope  you  will  find 
Sincerely  yours, 
Robert 


[From  the  Subcommltiee 
tlons.  House  Appropi  latlons 
Koch 


igp 
Interested 


Now  I  would  like  to 
if  I  may.  I  am 
understand  the  Bank 

Mr.  Bttshkell.  X  thlhk 
American  Development 
doing  that. 

Mr.  KocK.  Would 
about  that? 

Mr.  Forges.  It  Is  In  a 
the  board  has  not 
that  they  have  received 
application  for  a 
the  capital  city  of 
process  Is  that  the 

Mr.  Koch.  Has  the 

Mr.  PORGZ3.  As  far 
t>een  made.  A  rapid 
The  rapid  analysis  has 
not  gone  to  any  of 
the  project  commltteii 
are  the  stages  before 

However,  I  understaiid 
with  It.  There  Is  a  quei  tl 
according  to  the  bank 
Is  In  every  loan,  has  to 
or  an  Improvement  In 
which  Id  confiscated 
not  been  done. 


se4n 


staT 


the 
ac- 


Court    and    were 
to    name    civilian 


;hls  response  helpful. 
J  McClosket, 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


on  Foreign  Opera- 
Committee] 

ttcCXRFT 


to  my  own  questions 
In  Nicaragua.  I 
is  making  a  loan? 

that  Is  the  Inter- 
Bank  that  would  be 

y^u  teU  us  a  Uttle  bit 


preliminary  stage  and 
it.  We  understand 
a  preliminary  loan 
clrcu]±ferentlal  road  around 
Nicaragua.  Normally  the 
has  to  analyze  It. 
^nalysls  been  made? 
IS  I  know  It  has  not 
has  been  made, 
been  made  and  It  has 
loan  committees  or 
of  the  bank.  These 
gets  to  the  board. 

there  are  problems 

on  where  Nicaragua. 

regulations,  and  this 

pass  a  betterment  tax 

the  value  of  the  land 

ffcr  this  road.  This  has 


an  alysls 


the 


Mr.  Koch.  It  Is  condenoned,  but  there  must 
be  a  tax  on  the  Increased  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BusHNELL.  Maybe  I  can  clarify  this. 
The  betterment  tax  is  not  on  the  loan  that 
the  road  goes  over  but  on  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Forges.  They  have  communicated  this 
In  a  preliminary  way  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. That,  is  where  the  matter  stands. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that 
Nicaragua  Is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  eco- 
nomically In  all  of  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Forges.  Yes. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that  It 
has  one  of  the  lowest  literacy  rates  In  tAtln 
America? 

Mr.  PoROES.  It  has  a  low  literacy  rate. 

Mr.  Koch.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  it  has 
one  of  the  lowest  life  expectancy  rates? 

Mr.  Forges.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Koch.  Do  you  know  what  the  per 
capita  Income  is? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Perhaps  I  can  help.  In  the 
World  Bank  Atlas  In  1973  the  per  capita 
Income  Is  $540. 

Mr.  Koch.  Am  I  correct  If  I  state  that  while 
the  per  capita  Income  is  approximately  that 
figure,  half  the  population  has  a  per  capita 
Income  of  $120  annually  reflecting  an  extreme 
maldistribution  of  the  wealth?  The  figure 
you  give  Is  an  average  flgiire  not  taking  Into 
consideration  the  differentials  at  both  ends 
of  the  pole,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Koch.  Do  you  dispute  my  figure  of 
$120? 

Mr.  Forces.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figures 
but  I  assume  In  underdeveloped  countries 
such  as  Nicaragua,  there  Is  this  type  of  mal- 
distribution. 

Mr.  Koch.  The  Financial  Times  of  London 
on  October  1  of  1975  reported  the  following: 
Much  of  the  disaster  relief  and  development 
aid  money  to  Nicaragua  "has  been  channeled 
Into  the  multl-mlUlon  dollar  Somoza  busi- 
ness empire  which  already  dominates  most 
sectors  of  private  as  well  as  public  life.  Cer- 
tainly the  only  visible  government  expendl- 
tvire  has  been  on  road  building,  using  cement 
blocks  made  by  the  family's  Mayco  firm  with 
cement  bought  from  the  Cementera  Naclonal 
Company."  / 

What  i  am  driving  at  Is  this :  Ypn  are  now 
contemplating  making  a  loan  of\about  $28 
million.  Isn't  that  the  flgrire? 

Mr.  Forges.  The  figure  I  heard  was  $24 
million. 

Mr.  Koch.  To  build  a  road  that  will  avoid 
the  capital,  right? 

Mr.  Forges.  Tllght. 

Mr.  Koch.  There  is  so  much  going  on  in 
Nicaragua  that  you  have  to  avoid  the  capital? 

Mr.  Forces.  The  center  of  the  city  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  the  last 
4  or  5  years,  because  of  fear  of  rebuilding  In 
that  center,  a  pwles  of  satellite  villages  have 
grown  up  In  the  periphery  around  the  old 
devastated  center.  I  understand  that  this 
road  has  something  to  do  with  linking  these 
satellite  cities. 

Mr.  Koch.  Just  one  other  comment. 

I  am  reallv  appreciative  that  you  have  not 
yet  made  a  decision  on  this  loan.  What  both- 
ers me  Is  that  the  bank  would  con-slder 
provldlnp  $24  million  to  Nicaragua,  one  of 
the  jKXjTPst  countries  In  Latin  America,  to 
build  a  Beltway  around  Managua.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  General  Somoza  not  only  domi- 
nates the  co\intry  but  owns  the  land  or  did 
near  which  the  Beltway  would  be  built,  the 
land  which  would  most  accrue  in  value,  and 
owns  the  companies  which  would  be  con- 
tracted to  build  the  highway. 

Isn't  there  something  Incredible  about  the 
Bank  being  used  to  enrich  the  already  en- 
riched— ^you  would  not  dispute  It  If  I  used 
the  word — dictator  of  Nicaragua,  would  you? 


Mr.  Forges.  I  am  not  disputing  it.  He  Is 
the  ruler  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Koch.  Is  there  something  wrong  in  the 
Bank  putting  that  kind  of  chunk  of  money 
Into  the  coffers  of  the  dictator  of  Nicaragua? 
Don't  you  think  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  Forges.  I  think  there  are  two  elements 
here,  Mr.  Koch.  One  is  the  goals  of  the  gov- 
ernment Itself.  In  other  words,  where  does 
it  want  to  develop  The  earthquake  devas- 
tated it. 

Mr.  Koch.  The  government  wants  the 
coimtry  developed  where  General  Somoza 
has  his  property. 

Mr.  Forges.  I  cannot  speak  with  great  au- 
thority about  this  loan  because  I  understand 
it  is  preliminary.  I  tinderstand  tills  road 
would  link  the  satellite  cities  which  are  the 
conmaercial  industrial  centers  for  the 
country. 

Now,  of  coiirse.  I  know  in  previous  cases 
the  bank  looks  very,  very  carefully  at  who  Is 
going  to  benefit  from  a  loan.  This  Is  all  part 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Bank  and  the 
board  looks  at  it  very,  very  carefully.  When 
the  time  comes  we  will  look  at  this  vefy 
carefully. 


REMARKS  BY  GOV.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 
OP  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
BUILDINQ.  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
PLAZA.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y..  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  26,  1976,  12:30  P.M. 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  things  are 
looking  up  in  New  York  City.  And  when 
a  company  like  American  Express  opens 
its  New  World  Headquarters  building  in 
the  city  of  New  York  that  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  taken  note  of  by  this  Congress. 
I  attended  that  opening  ceremony  and  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey  who  spoke 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  on  March 
26,  1976.  The  text  of  his  statement  fol- 
lows: 
Remarks  bt  Gov.  Httgh  L.  Caret  at  thi 

Dedication     Ceremonies     of     the     New 

American  Express  Bttildino 

It  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  say  to 
be  here  with  you  today  to  share  this  moment. 

Today's  dedication  of  the  New  World  Head- 
quarters Building  of  the  American  Express 
Company  is  also  a  rededlcatlon — a  rededlca- 
tlon  of  belief  in  the  greatest  city  ta  the  world 
by  one  of  the  greatest  travel  and  financial 
services  companies  in  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  business  and 
financial  conununities  of  the  city,  the  state, 
the  nation — and  indeed  the  world — will  take 
note  of  the  decision  this  ceremony  marks. 

For  American  Express  Is  not  only  a  h\ige 
enterprise,  it  is  a  dynamic  and  increasingly 
profitable  one  as  well. 

Of  the  top  one  hvmdred  companies,  it 
stands  ninety-fifth  in  revenues — and  ninth  in 
percentage  of  gain  over  1974. 

It  stands  forty-fifth  in  net  Income — tmd 
sixteenth  in  net  Income  as  a  percentage  of 
sales.  Such  companies  do  no  make  impor- 
tant business  decisions  on  the  basis  of  senti- 
mentality or  nostalgia.  And  American  Ex- 
press has  decided  to  stay  In  New  York. 

American  Express  and  New  York — both  the 
pity  and  the  state — have  grown  up  together. 
The  American  Republic  was  stlU  younger 
than  many  of  its  citizens  on  that  day  in  1841 
when  a  young  man  named  Henry  Wells  left 
Albany  on  bis  way  to  Buffalo  with  a  satchel 
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full  of  gold,  silver,  and  securitlee — ^the  first 
ventxire  of  what  would  become  American 
Express. 

In  1860 — when  the  con^iany  was  formally 
founded  not  more  than  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  this  spot — ^New  York  was  a  city  of 
barely  more  than  half  a  million  souls.  It 
was  rude,  bustling,  and  brash. 

American  Express  found  a  home  here;  and 
as  the  City's  role  In  national  and  interna- 
tional commerce  grew,  American  Express 
grew  right  along  with  it.  The  llfeblood  of 
American  Express  Is  the  spirit  of  adventure — 
after  all,  people  who  sit  at  home  and  do 
nothing  have  little  need  for  travelers  cheques. 

I  think  that  spirit  has  something  to  do 
with  this  conqimny's  choice  of  New  York  as 
its  home. 

I'd  like  to  quote  for  you  something  that 
our  host  this  afternoon,  Howard,  Clark,  said 
recently  in  an  address  to  the  Columbia  Busi- 
ness School  Club:  "In  the  U.S.  today,  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  New  York,"  he  said;  "it 
remains  the  place  where  ideas  come  together 
and  percolato;  where  paintings  and  books 
are  created;  music  and  plays  are  written  and 
performed;  information  Is  gathered,  sifted 
and  disseminated:  and  careers  in  every  field 
are  made  or  broken." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  succinct  statement 
of  the  human  values  that  make  this  city, 
with  all  Its  problems,  such  a  marvelous  place 
to  live  and  work. 

Pour  thousand  people  will  work  in  this 
building,  administering  an  enterprise  that 
spans  the  globe.  I  am  gratified  that  those 
Jobs  are  staying  where  they  belong.  But 
American  Express — beyond  Its  role  as  one  of 
our  town's  largest  employers — Is  also  a  model 
corporate  citizen. 

A  number  of  present  and  former  executives 
of  this  company — William  H.  Morton,  Wil- 
liam Mc  Chesney  Martin,  Jr.  and  Eugene  B. 
Black  prominently  among  them — have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  energy  in  help- 
ing our  state  and  city  through  its  present 
fiscal  trials. 

Mr.  Clark  mentioned  the  role  .American  Ex- 
press has  played  in  refurbishing  the  statue 
of  liberty,  In  developing  the  heritage  trail  In 
lower  Manhattan,  and  In  supporting  the 
city's  cultural  Institutions. 

Ill  Just  add  that  he  himself,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion, Is  leading  the  effort  to  transform  the 
southern  tip  of  this  island  into  a  thriving, 
diversified,  round-the-clock  community. 

I  hope  that  business  leaders  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  place  In  which  to  relocate  will  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  example  of  American  Ex- 
press. 

For  too  long  in  this  state  and  city,  govern- 
ment took  business  for  granted — and,  as  a 
result,  the  well-being  of  sUl  our  people  was 
put  at  risk. 

The  days  of  that  kind  of  neglect  are  over. 
Our  state  now  has  a  balanced  budget; 
achieved  because  we  held  the  line  against 
new  taxes  and  put  the  lid  on  spending.  The 
crisis  that  threatened  to  keep  the  state  from 
the  credit  markets  is  behind  us,  and  now 
my  top  priority  as  Governor  is  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  economy  of  New  York. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  ceremony  will 
be  a  spur  to  that  effort  and  not  an  occasion 
for  any  kind  of  complacency. 


THE    FEDERAL    ENERGY    ADMINIS- 
TRATION LACKS  ENERGY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  a  press  report  of  March  29 


which  described  an  alleged  new  energy 
source.  A  machine  was  demonstrated  by 
its  developers  who  contend  that  the  ma- 
chine can  extract  cheap  energy  as  a  re- 
sult of  separating  tap  water  in  a  con- 
tinuous, self-sustaining  reaction  with 
virtually  no  outside  energy,  into  its  two 
component  parts — oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
a  fuel  that  can  be  used  to  heat  homes  or 
power  automobiles  without  pollutton. 

The  news  reports  stated  tiiat  knowl- 
edgeable scientists,  asked  about  such  a 
machine,  asserted  that  it  is  UieoreticaJlly 
impossible.  The  SEC  has  entered  the  pic- 
ture as  a  result  of  wild  trading  in  the 
stock  of  the  c(Hnp>any  associated  with 
the  device.  I  have  no  expertise  in  chem- 
istry, or  in  the  production  of  energy,  ex- 
cept the  human  kind.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  occasionally  as  a  result  of 
human  inventiveness  the  impossible  be- 
comes possible. 

Knowing  how  difBcuIt  it  is  to  gain  In- 
terest, let  alone  acceptance  in  various 
fields  by  those  who  allegedly  effect  break- 
throughs, I  decided  that  I  would  make 
an  inquiry  of  various  agencies  having 
expertise  in  this  matter  to  suscertain 
whether  or  not  the  alleged  invention  had 
ajiy  merit.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
only  way  one  could  make  such  a  decision 
would  be  to  request  the  inventor  to  pro- 
duce the  machine  for  analysis.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  respcaises  I  have  re- 
ceived show  such  a  lack  of  interest  In 
this  area.  Rather  than  seek  out  the  in- 
ventor and  request  that  he  submit  the 
machine  for  rigorous  analysis,  the  re- 
spondents simply  rehashed  the  accepted 
wisdom.  One  such  letter  in  response  to 
my  letter  said: 

My  technical  staff  has  read  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  March  29  which  described 
Mr.  Leach's  process.  They  conclude  that  there 
is  no  technical  ba.sls  for  believing  that  the 
process  as  described  wiU  work.  At  best,  it 
would  taice  as  much  energy  to  separate  water 
Into  its  components  as  could  be  obtained 
by  burning  these  conponents. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  who 
said  that?  The  Administrator  of  our  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Zarb.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  we  are  investing  billions  of 
dollars  in  looking  for  new  energy  sources 
the  very  least  Mr.  Zarb  might  have  done 
would  be  to  ask  his  technical  staff  not 
only  to  read  the  New  York  Times  but  to 
examine  the  machine. 

My  criticism  is  directed  primarily 
toward  the  Federal  energy  agencies.  In 
fact,  the  most  attentive  response  I  re- 
ceived was  from  Alfred  Kahn,  chairman 
of  the  public  sei-vice  commission  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  has  directed  his 
staff  to  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  in  no  way  am  I 
commenting  on  the  validity  of  this  al- 
leged new  energy  process.  I  do  not  have 
the  competence  to  do  so,  but  apparently 
neither  does  Mr.  Zarb.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration lacks  energy.  The  correspond- 
ence follows: 

HOCrSE  OF   RBPRESENTAriVES, 

■Washingttm,  D.C.,  March  29, 1976. 
Gentuemen:  I  read  an  intriguing  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  concerning  the  effort  to 


draw  hydrogen  power  from  water.  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  tiave  gath- 
ered on  Mr.  Leach's  process  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  viability  as  a  major  energy  source. 
The  article  Lb  enclosed. 

All  the  beet. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Original  letters  sent  to — 

Mr.   Prank   Zarb,    Administrator,   Federal 
Energy  Administration. 

Dr.      Robert      Seamans,      Administrator, 
EJtJJA. 

The  same  letter  sent  to  the  f<dIowlng  on 
Aprtl  12 — 

Mr.  Alfred  Kahn,  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Public  Servloe  Commission. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Bamberger,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.    Prtix    Schreiner,    Argonne    National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  Melvln  Bowman,  Los  Alamoe  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Brecher,  Westlnghouse  Reseazxdi 
and  Development  Center. 


ENSKCT  RsSXARCH   AMD 
DBVXLOPICXNT    ADMOaSTSATIOir, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  20, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  ISti.  Koch:  Your  letter  of  March  29, 
1976  to  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.  is  acknowl- 
edged with  thanks. 

With  regard  to  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  March  29  oonceming  the  production  of 
energy  using  only  water  as  a  source,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA),  tlirough  Its  San  Pranclsoo 
Operations  Office,  has  been  fcdlowlng,  for 
some  time,  the  claims  made  by  Mr.  Leacli. 
On  the  basis  of  avaUable  Infcnnatlon,  in- 
cluding the  Times  article,  we  are  smnewhat 
apprehensive  at  this  time.  No  detailed  in- 
formation has  been  disclosed  to  ERDA  and 
until  it  Is,  we  remain  open-minded  and 
Interested  in  all  developments  of  this  type. 

It  is  our  understanding  ttiat  Mr.  Leafch 
will  hold  a  press  conference  on  May  1  in  Loa 
Angeles  at  which  time  an  ERDA  representa- 
tive is  scheduled  to  be  In  attendance.  Per- 
haps at  that  time  sufficient  new  data  will  be 
presented  which  wUl  enable  us  to  make  a 
more  definitive  Judgment. 

If  anything  further  is  needed,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bklding, 
Acting  Director.  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion. Research  and  Technology,  Office 
of  Conservation. 

State  or  New  York, 
PxTBUC  Service  Commission. 

Albany,  April  21. 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  was  of  course 
as  intrigued  as  you  by  the  New  York  Times 
story  on  "cheap  energy  from  water,"  a  copy 
of  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send 
me  with  your  letter  of  March  29. 

I  forwarded  the  article  to  my  staff;  while 
understandably  skeptical  of  the  Inventor's 
claims,  they  are  attempting  to  obtain  more 
details.  I  WiU  be  happy  to  keep  you  posted 
if  they  turn  up  anything  interesting.  Scarce- 
ly a  week  passes  without  news  of  some  mi- 
raculous solution  iK)  our  very  real  and  serious 
energy  problems,  as  for  cancer  and  the  com- 
mon coldi  But  we  can't  afford  to  ignore  these 
ntports:  one  of  them  Just  might  work  I 
I  <  <;  §ipoerely, 
,-   .  Auhed  E.  EJiHN. 
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AXOONMX  NATIOMJU.  IjABORATOBT, 

April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  E.  I.  Koch, 
Hotue  of  Repreaentattv^, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  I  aih  glad  to  respond  to 
your  Inquiry  with  regatd  to  the  water  de- 
composition apparatus  described  In  the  clip- 
ping from  the  March  19  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  Included  In  [your  letter.  The  arti- 
cle states  that  the  In'sfentor  of  the  device, 
Mr.  Sam  Leach,  claims  Ito  be  able  to  decom- 
pose water  Into  hydrogpn  and  oxygen  "In  a 
continuous,  self-sustaining  reaction  with 
virtually  no  outside  enetgy". 

I  was  made  aware  qf  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Leach's  machine  had  bfeen  presented  to  the 
press  in  Los  Angeles  seferal  weeks  ago  when 
the  correspondent  of  Ifce  New  York  Times 
requested  my  colleague  Dr.  Bernard  M.  Abra- 
ham to  conunent  on  tl.e  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme.  Dr.  Abraham's  response  is 
quoted  In  the  newspaper  article  as  follows: 
"As  described  to  me,  thie  system  violates  the 
principles  of  thermodyi»amlcs.  You  can't  get 
something  for  nothing;  there's  no  way  they 
can  do  it." 

I  concur  with  this  aisessment.  A  machine 
such  bls  presented  by  M; '.  Leach  cannot  go  on 
decomposing  water  for  i  in  extended  period  of 
time  without  requiring  the  input  of  addi- 
tional energy,  for  insta  ice  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, or  without  requlrl  ig  the  replacement  of 
certain  components  or  reactants  that  have 
been  used  up  while  it  was  running.  Unless 
the  claims  of  continuous  operation  of  the 
water  splitting  apparatus  with  virtually  no 
energy  input  are  modi:  led  drastically,  there 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  they  are 
wrong  or  fraudulent. 

As  you  undoubtedly  aware,  the  response  of 
all  scientists  quoted  in  the  newspaper  article 
unanimously  reflects  th  e  conviction  that  the 
claims  made  for  the  wa  ;er  decomposition  de- 
vice of  Mr.  Leach  are  unrealistic  and  exag- 
gerated. This  conclusi>n  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  conservation  of  en- 
ergy, which  is  one  of  ;he  most  tested  uni- 
versal laws  of  physics  to  which  no  excep- 
tions are  known.  Wltl  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  fiom  water  it  requires 
the  energy  furnished  d  irlng  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  to  be  equa  1  in  magnitude  to  the 
energy  which  released  d  urlng  the  combustion 
of  the  hydrogen.  Tests  during  which  the 
water  decomposition  apparatus  is  ojjerated 
and  prodicea  hydroger  for  several  hours  as 
mentioned  Ih  the  New  fork  Times  article  do 
not  furnish  proof  to  th ;  contrary.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  incorporate  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  reducing  material  In  a  device  of  the  size 
referred  to  as  "somewliat  larger  than  a  big 
trunk"  to  allow  the  de  jompositlon  of  steam 
and  liberation  of  hydrogen  for  many  hours. 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  clear  that  the 
efforts  directed  at  the  production  of  hydro- 
gen from  water  do  not  nvolve  a  new  method 
of  producing  energy.  Rt  ther  they  Involve  the 
conversion  of  primary  energy,  be  It  heat  or 
electricity,  into  the  chemical  energy  of  the 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  in  this  case  acts  as  an 
energy  carrier,  a  fuel.  The  energy  contained 
In  It  can  be  stored  wit  i  minimal  losses,  and 
Is  available  at  the  user  s  convenience,  in  the 
simplest  case  by  bumlag  the  hydrogen. 

There  is  today  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  a  substantial  effort  under  way  to 
search  for  new  method!  of  generating  hydro- 
gen from  water  in  aii  energy-conservative 
and  economical  way.  Ihis  effort.  In  which  I 
myself  am  involved,  is  i  Qotlvated  by  the  real- 
ization that  the  time  ut  which  the  conven- 
tional fuels,  gas,  oil,  md  coal,  will  be  ef- 
fectively exhausted  lle(  no  longer  in  the  far 
and  distant  future.  :>ur  primary  energy 
sources  will  become  |kuclear  reactors  and 
solar  energy.  There  wll  l  be  a  need  for  a  fuel 
to  take  the  place  of  th(  fossil  fuels  on  which 
we  rely  heavily  in  our  everyday  lives.  Along 
with  many  others  I  telleve  that  hydrogen 
made  from  water  will  best  flU  this  need.  It 


will  be  capable  of  doing  this  only  if  adequate 
large  scale  production  methods  based  on  non- 
fossil  primary  energy  are  developed. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  wUl  be  of  use  to 
you  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  fiimlsh  any 
further  information  you  might  need. 
YoTirs  sincerely, 

Felqc  SCHKXIMai, 

Chemistry  Divition. 

FeSEBAL  EnEHGT  ADMrNISTUATlON. 

Washington,  DC.  April  23. 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KocH, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  March  29,  1976,  regarding  a  process 
developed  by  Mr.  Leach  to  extract  power  from 
water. 

My  technical  staff  has  read  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  March  29  which  described 
Mr.  Leach's  process.  They  conclude  that  there 
is  no  technical  basis  for  believing  that  the 
process  as  described  will  work.  At  best.  It 
would  take  as  much  energy  to  separate  water 
Into  Its  components  as  could  be  obtained  by 
burning  these  components. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  G.  Zahb, 

Administrator. 


Anybody  working  In  this  area  would  Indeed 
be  very  happy  if  we  were  to  develop  a  process 
which  could  convert  50%  of  the  total  heat 
Input  into  hydrogen,  rather  than  more  than 
100%  as  appears  to  be  the  Inventor's  claim. 
I  will  keep  a  very  open  mind  and  try  to 
learn  more  details  about  this  Invention  If 
and  when  they  become  available.  In  the 
meantime  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  help 
I  will  be  happy  to  assist  you. 
Sincerely, 

C.   E.   Bamberger, 
Chemistry  Division. 


Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  April  23, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Koch:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  April  12  I  must  say  that  I  had  heard 
some  conaments  about  Mr.  Leach's  invention 
but  I  had  not  found  any  source  of  informa- 
tion on  it.  The  clipping  that  you  kindly  sent 
me  and  a  story  In  this  week's  Newsweek  are 
the  first  written  reports  available:  so  far  1 
have  not  seen  anything  about  this  invention 
in  the  scientific  literature. 

In  general  I  agree  with  my  colleagues, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times'  article  that 
this  Invention  does  not  appear  practicable 
as  described  and  although  I  have  no  doubts 
that  it  Is  capable  of  producing  hydrogen  I 
think  that  the  process  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  production  of  hydro- 
gen, the  first  part  of  the  Invention,  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  basic  chemistry, 
there  are  many  metals  and  amalgams  which 
when  contacted  with  water  or  steam  will 
evolve  hydrogen  and  generate  heat.  Some 
classical  examples  are  the  reaction  of  sodium, 
potassium  and  of  aluminum  amalgam  fwlth 
mercury)  with  water. 

The  problem  Involved  here  is  one  of  heat 
balance,  the  heat  generated  by  the  above  re- 
actions is  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
product  of  the  combination  of  the  so-called 
reactant  with  oxygen  and  thus  a  laree 
amount  of  heat  from  another  sourre  f fossil, 
nuclear,  solar)  is  required  to  regenerate  the 
original  reactant.  The  following  numerical 
example  Illustrates  this.  If  46  e  of  sodium  are 
reacted  with  steam  at  about  100*  C  25  liters 
of  hydroRen  are  produced  and  heat,  equiva- 
lent to  0.05  kWhr  Is  generated.  Assuming  that 
we  have  made  sodl\im  oxide,  0.118  kWhr  or 
heat  will  be  required  to  decompose  It  into 
oxveen  and  sodium.  This  difference  of  0.06 
kWhr  is  considerable  and  thus  costly. 

We  are  aware  of  British  patent  stemming 
from  1924  using  mercury  which  claims  simi- 
lar accomplishments,  although  requiring  ad- 
ditional heat  from  an  Independent  source, 
which  was  proven  totally  inoperative. 

I  estimate  that  there  are  presently  close  to 
one  hundred  scientists  in  the  free  world,  in 
Independent  groups,  working  on  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrr>gen  by  thermochemlcal  proc- 
esses, which  Is  what  the  invention  Is  about, 
and  we  all  agree  that  a  process  such  as  the 
one  of  Mr.  Leach's  invention  is  not  feasible. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
TO  ALLOW  A  MEMBER  OP  THE 
COMMTITEE  TO  DISQUALIPY 
HIMSELF  FROM  A  PARTICULAR 
ETHICS  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGA- 
TION 

(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress,  In 
pursuit  of  its  oversight  fimctions,  is  re- 
quired to  investigate  the  alleged  excesses 
of  the  executive  branch.  But  frequently 
we  fail  to  investigate  the  excesses  of  our 
own  membership.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  the  Standards  of 
OfiBcial  Conduct  was  established  9  years 
ago. 

However,  the  hypocrisy  of  checking 
others  but  not  ourselves  has  continued 
because  the  structure  of  the  committee 
has  a  basic  flaw.  That  flaw  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  currently  do  not 
have  a  means  of  disqualifying  them- 
selves from  an  inquiry  of  a  colleague 
they  feel  they  cannot  objectively  eval- 
uate. The  only  formal  means  to  such  dis- 
qualification is  through  outright  resigna- 
tion from  the  committee  or  if  the  com- 
mittee member  is  the  subject  of  the 
complaint  and  inquiry. 

Because  the  so-called  "Ethics"  Com- 
mittee is  the  only  formal  committee  of 
Congress  comprised  equally  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  members  of  the 
committee  are  rightfully  reluctant  to 
disqualify  themselves  at  the  risk  of  up- 
setting the  partisan  balance.  The  oiily 
way  one  member  is  likely  to  disqualify 
himself  is  if  he  can  get  "paired  disquali- 
fication"— something  which  cannot  be 
assured.  Even  if  a  "paired"  disqualifica- 
tion occurs,  the  workload  on  the  existing 
members  increases  and  the  final  work 
product  of  the  committee  may  be  affected 
in  the  public  eye. 

To  correct  this  defect,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  chsmge  the 
rules  to  allow  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee to  disqualify  himself  from  a  partic- 
ular Ethics  Committee  investigation. 

The  Speaker  would  appoint  a  replace- 
ment from  the  same  politcial  party,  for 
the  inquiry  in  question  only.  A  commit- 
tee member  would  not  be  obligated  to 
state  a  reason  for  disqualifying  himself. 

Potential  conflicts  are  real  and  per- 
haps painful.  They  may  range  from 
close  personal  friendships  to  the  need 
for  a  colleagues  vote  on  legislation  vi- 
tally affecting  a  member's  district.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  investigation 
of  Representative  Sixes,  7  of  the  12 
committee  members  have  military  in- 
stallations or  activities  in  their  districts 
which  could  be  affected  by  leglslatioo 
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dealt  with  by  Representative  Sxexs* 
Military  Construction  Subccunmlttee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  rule  change  would  allow  mem- 
bers a  needed  escape  hatch,  and  would 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

In  my  discussion  with  members  of  the 
committee  and  others,  I  have  found 
much  encouragement  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  type  of  rule  change.  It 
has  been  proposed  before  and  does  not 
originate  with  me. 

The  only  objection  I  have  found  Is 
that  this  Is  a  poor  time  to  make  the 
change.  The  reference  Is  to  the  pending 
matter  concerning  the  allegations 
lodged  by  news  sources  and  Commoo 
Cause  against  our  colleague  Mr.  Sikes. 

I  agree  with  those  objections  and 
would  prefer  to  have  offered  this  resolu- 
tion at  a  time  when  a  member  was  not 
the  subject  of  review.  However,  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  the  resolutkm 
nevertheless,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  practically  there  is  no  good  time 
to  offer  this  resolution.  When  there  is  no 
pending  inquiry  there  is  little  energy  for 
rule  change.  Rule  changes  occur  when 
experiences  and  events  dictate.  Now 
there  is  a  pending  inquiry  about  to  start, 
and  I  believe  the  time  to  act  Is  when 
events  have  energized  the  situation,  and 
when  the  focus  of  the  need  is  clear. 

Second,  I  have  considered  the  situa- 
tion in  the  present  case  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  committee  may  need  this  rule  in 
time  for  the  pending  case. 

I  have  read  that  the  newspapers  are 
already  raising  questions  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflicts  of  interest  between 
themselves,  their  constituents,  and  an 
impartial  inquiry  for  Mr.  Sikes. 

In  the  case  of  the  inquiry  presently 
before  the  committee,  Representative 
Sikes  has  been  charged  with  a  number 
of  conflicts  of  interest.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Sikes  acted  several 
times  as  a  House  member  in  ways  which 
tended  to  enrich  himself.  The  charges 
include  contentions  that  Mr.  Sikes  is  a 
major  stockholder  in  the  first  full-serv- 
ice bank  ever  on  a  naval  base  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Pla.,  that  he  pushed  for  legislation 
allowing  the  development  of  an  island  in 
which  he  had  interest,  and  that  he  voted 
on  a  $138  million  Air  Force  contract  for 
Pairchild  Industries  at  the  same  time  he 
owned  stock  to  the  industry. 

Representative  Sikes  has  a  long  record 
of  service  in  the  Congress,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  him  If  he  did  not  receive  a 
fair  airing  of  these  charges  by  an  Im- 
partial group.  But  with  the  committee 
members  themselves  having  no  way  to 
disqualify  themselves  from  this  case,  any 
decision  will  be  immediately  suspect.  It 
is  only  fair  to  Representative  SncEs  and 
other  members  that  this  rule  be  added. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL  ACT  OF  1974 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
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Control  Act  was  enacted  Into  law  In  part 
to  deal  with  Presidential  Impoundments. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lutlcm  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
which  were  overwhelmingly  amiroved  by 
Congress  in  sidte  of  a  Presidential  veto, 
were  rendered  useless  after  the  President 
instructed  EPA  to  withhold  half  of  the 
appropriated  funds.  President  Nixon  Im- 
pounded a  total  of  $18  bflllon  In  1973,  or 
over  7  percent  of  the  budget.  In  one  in- 
stance, regarding  a  debt  limit  bill  en- 
acted in  October  1972,  he  was  instructed 
to  "promptly"  transmit  an  impoundmoit 
report  to  Congress;  howevet,  he  had 
fafled  to  comply  with  the  order  by  Jan- 
uary 8, 1973. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  tltJe  X 
of  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  has  attempted  to  rectify.  In  scHue 
respects  it  has  been  successful:  It  estab- 
lished the  first  iMWsedure  for  congres- 
sional control  of  this  kind  of  arbitrary 
action.  It  ended  the  drawn-out  law  suits 
which  were  previously  necessary  for  the 
release  of  impounded  funds.  It  Imple- 
mented the  ultimate  power  of  the  Con- 
gress: in  1975,  Congress  approved  only 
some  15  percent  of  the  funds  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  rescind.  President  Ford 
deferred  $25.3  billion  In  1975;  Congress, 
through  the  provisions  of  the  1974  Im- 
poundment Act,  forced  him  to  release 
$11.3  billion  of  that  money. 

Although  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  has  streamlined  and  greatly  Im- 
proved the  manner  in  which  the  House 
and  Senate  are  able  to  act  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  there  is  one  aspect  which 
has  been  grossly  misused  by  the  present 
administration  and  which  represents  a 
deficiency  which  must  be  corrected— tiie 
manner  in  which  the  President  has  re- 
quested the  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity. There  have  been  many  Instances  In 
which  President  Ford  and  his  advisers 
have  attempted  to  thwart  the  Intent  of 
Congress  through  the  rescission  process. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ob- 
served on  the  floor  over  a  year  ago: 

When  we  enact  legislation,  we  intend  that 
the  legislation  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
executive  branch  In  accordance  with  the 
law. 

All  too  often,  however,  the  rescission 
procedure  has  been  used  by  the  White 
House  to  substantially  alter  the  manner 
in  which  programs  are  implemented  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  them.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
administration's  ill-conceived  attempts 
to  debiUtate  the  section  235  housing  pro- 
gram ;  the  substantial  reduction  in  funds 
to  erect  and  modernize  health  centers 
and  construct  urgently  needed  outpa- 
tient facilities  imder  the  Hill -Burton 
programs;  and  unauthorized  cutbacks  In 
the  budget  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Aside  from  the  rescissions  themselves, 
their  timing  also  leads  to  permanent  pro- 
gram damage  in  certain  instances.  The 
45-day  waiting  period  provided  for  in  the 
act,  plus  the  fact  that  this  period  does 
not  include  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
Congress  or  any  recess  over  3  days, 
creates  too  great  a  delay  between  the 
time  the  rescission  proposal  is  sent  to 
Congress  and  the  enactment  of  a  rescis- 


sion bill  by  Congress.  Also,  we  must  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  President  and 
OMB  have  up  to  30  days  In  which  to  ap- 
portion program  money  to  the  a];H>roprl- 
ate  agencies  for  each  quarter. 

Ttie  results  of  these  delays  are  signifi- 
cant and  harmful.  The  withholding  of 
funds  due  to  R75-8  through  R75-46  be- 
gan on  November  26, 1974.  and  continued 
untU  April  8,  1975 — a  total  of  133  days. 
In  two  other  cases,  both  beginning  in 
July  1975.  funds  mandated  by  Congress 
were  withheld  for  104  and  146  days.  "In 
every  case,"  reported  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  "the  interval  has  been  sub- 
stantially longer  than  45  days."  This  may 
be  attributed  to  a  careful  sense  of  tim- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
The  39  of  114  prxvosed  rescissions,  over 
one-third,  were  sent  to  Congress  between 
September  20,  1974,  and  December  31, 
1975,  with  fewer  than  45  days  remaining 
bef(n«  sine  die  adjournment. 

Unquestionably  this  procedure  creates 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  program  administrators  and  benefici- 
aries and  creates  needless  delays  and 
disruptions.  In  several  Instances  "rescis- 
sions proposed  In  November  1974,  were 
not  finally  decided  untU  April  1975, 
leaving  the  affected  agencies  with  less 
than  90  days  to  obligate  the  funds,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

Finally,  the  President  has  been  able  to 
submit  rescission  proposals  to  Congress 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  reject  them  be- 
for«  the  budget  authority  of  ttie  program 
expired.  "Hils  was  the  unfortunate  case 
with  a  youth  recreation  and  sports  pro- 
gram, the  funds  for  which  were  official- 
ly impoimded  on  May  8.  1975.  Congress 
only  could  take  action  on  July  2  of  that 
year,  though  the  budget  authority  for 
the  program  expired  on  June  30. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  1974  Im- 
ix>undment  Act  has  increased  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  usurp  congressional  au- 
thority, thus  further  delaying  and  dam- 
aging valuable  programs.  The  President 
has  been  able  to  issue  "chain-deferrals," 
continually  preventing  the  rdease  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  so  long 
as  the  d^erral  does  not  reserve  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  funds  for  a  program. 

Along  these  lines,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, through  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  determined  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  a  deferral  and  follow 
that  with  a  rescission,  and  the  45-day 
waiting  period  is  still  appUcable  to  the 
rescission.  It  was  In  this  maimer, 
through  combinations  of  deferrals  and 
rescissions,  that  President  Ford  was  able 
to  delay  a  program  funding  from  July 
1975,  to  March  1976,  about  8  months. 

Another  deficiency  in  the  act  was  re- 
vealed when,  in  one  instance,  the  Pres- 
ident withheld  the  fimds  from  a  pro- 
gram, but  failed  to  notify  Congress  with- 
in the  required  time.  The  Comptroller 
General  then  notified  Congress  of  a  de 
facto  deferral,  as  was  his  obligation.  The 
Presidfflit  later  issued  a  rescission  pro- 
posal for  the  same  fimds,  but  he  refused 
to  begin  the  45 -day  waiting  period  at 
the  time  the  Comptroller  General  sub- 
mitted the  notification.  In  this  or  any 
similar  Instance,  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General  are  helpless,  be- 
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cause  th«  act  prohitlts  legal  action  by 
the  Comptroller  General  for  a  25 -day 
waitbig  period. 

I  am,  therefore,  to<]ay  introducing  leg- 
islation providing  tl^t  either  House  of 
Congress  may,  by  simple  resolution,  dis- 
approve any  rescission  request  within 
the  45-day  resclssioi  period  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  bill  would  alao  prohibit  "chain" 
rescissions  or  defenkls — repeated  pro- 
posals for  rescission  or  deferral  of  the 
same  funds;  provide Jthat  In  the  case  of 
rescissions  reported  %y  the  Comptroller 
General  the  45-day  period  would  run 
from  the  date  of  the  rescission  rather 
than  the  date  of  th4  report;  and  per- 
mit either  House  on  Senate  to:  First, 
Instruct  the  Comptrc  Qer  General  to  file 
suit  in  the  case  of  adi  ainistration  failure 
to  expend  funds  for  ^  rhich  Congress  has 
disapproved  a  rescis  >ion  or  deferral — 
currently  suit  Is  filed  at  the  option  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  second, 
waive  the  25 -day  wa  ting  period  before 
filing  such  a  suit. 

I  l>elieve  that  such  ( i  revised  procedure 
will  not  only  expedite  the  consideration 
of  rescission  requests*  but  it  will  also  go 
a  long  way  toward  preventing  irrep 
arable  harm  to  programs  by  releasing 
f imds  on  a  more  time  ly  basis.  This  pro 
posal  will  strengther 
ess  and  protect  the  ijole  of  Congress  in 
that  process. 

I  insert  herewith,  f^r  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of 
that  it  be  given  prorApt  favorable  con 
sideration  so  we  can  ivoid  the  imhappy 
budget  experiences  of 


the  past  years. 


and 


A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1974  to  provide 
Congress  may  by 
rescission  or  reservatl<in 
by  tbe  President, 
expiration  of  the  fortjt-fl 
scribed   (for  dlsappro  ral 
Inaction)    by   present 
other  changes  to  clarify 
effectiveness  of  the 
program  under  such 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    tht 
America  in  Congress 
section  1012(b)  of  the 
Act  of  1974  is  amende< 
before  "Any  amount", 
end  thereof  the  followli  g 

"(2)   Notwithstanding 
amoimt  of  budget  auth 
rescinded  or  that  is  to  b« 
In  the  special  message 
dlately    available    for 
House    (before   the 
scribed  forty-five-day 
slon  resolution 
or  reservation." 

(b)  Section  1011  of 
by  redesignating  . 
paragraphs  (S)  and  (6") 
Inserting  after  paragraph 
new  paragraph: 

"  ( 4 )   "rescission  resolu 
tlon  of  the  House  of 
Senate  which  only 
of  a  proposed   resclsslob 
budget  authority  set  foijth 
sage  transmitted  by  the 
tlon  1012;". 

S«c.   2.    (a)    Section 
poundment  Control  Act 
by  subsection  (a)  of  th« 
Act,  Is  further  amende! 
end  thereof  the  followlflg 
"(3)  When  any 


p«u^griphs 


amount 


Infpoundment  Control 

that  either  House  of 

resoliitlon  disapprove  any 

of  funds  proposed 

without  waiting  for  the 

ve-day  period  pre- 

by  congressional 

law,   and   to   make 

and  increase  the 

l^ipoundment  control 

Vet 

Senate  and  House  of 

United    States    of 

desembled.   That    (a) 

Ii  ipoundment  Control 

by  Inserting  "(1)" 

by  adding  at  the 

new  paragraph: 

paragraph  (l),  any 

authority  proposed  to  be 

reserved  as  set  forth 

Aiall  be  made  Imme- 

I  >bllgatlon    If    either 

of   the  pre- 

)  passes  a  rescls- 

dlsapprdvlng  such  rescission 


exp  [ration 
period) 


such 


Act  Is  amended 

(4)  and  (5)  as 

respectively,  and  by 

(3)  the  following 


Ion'  means  a  resolu- 

R«  presentatlves  or  the 

Its  disapproval 

or   reservation   of 

In  a  special  mes- 

Presldent  under  sec- 


exprssses 


012(b)    of  the  Im- 

of  1974,  as  amended 

first  section  of  this 

by  adding  at  the 

new  paragraph: 

of  budget  author- 


ity (set  fotth  lA  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted vmder  subseetlon  (a) )  has  been  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection  to  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion, such  budget  authority  (A)  shall  be  ob- 
ligated wltiiout  delay.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  under  which  it  is  provided,  and  (B) 
shall  not  again  be  proposed  tor  resclseloii  or 
reserved  under  this  section  or  proposed  for 
•deferral  under  section  1013.". 

(b)  Section  1013(b)  of  such  Act  1^  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1) "  before  "Any  amount",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'  ••(2)  When  any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity (set  forth  In  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted untler  subsection  (a) )  has  been  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  be  made  available  for  obligation,  such 
budget  authority  (A)  shall  be  obligated  with- 
out delay,  in  accordance  with  the  law  under 
which  it  Is  provided,  and  (B)  shall  not  again 
be  proposed  for  deferral  under  this  section.". 
Sbc.  3.  Section  1015(a)  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is  to  establish  a  reserve 
cr"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "proposes  to  rescind  budget  author- 
ity, is  to  establish  a  reserve,  or"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  establishment  of 
such  a  reserve  or"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  rescission  of  budget 
authority,  the  establishment  of  such  a  re- 
serve, or"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "reserve  or  deferral" 
each  place  it  appears  in  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"rescission,  reserve,  or  deferral";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  rescission  or  reservation,  the 
forty-five-day  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (5)  of  section  1011  and  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1012(b) 
shall  begin  on  the  date  (as  specified  in  such 
report)  on  which  the  rescission  or  reservation 
occurred". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1016  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  hereby  expressly 
empowered,  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection,  to  bring  a  civil  action"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ",  through  attorneys  of  his 
own  selection,  is  expressly  empowered  to 
bring  a  civil  action";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  such  court"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  bring  such  an  action  in  any  case  in 
which  he  is  directed  to  do  so  by  majority  vote 
(a  quorum  being  present)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate.  Such  court". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1016  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except  that  the  requirement  of  this  sentence 
may  be  waived  in  any  case  by  majority  vote 
(a  quorum  being  present)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1017(a)  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  rescission  resolution"  after 
"rescission  bill". 

(b)  Section  1017(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  rescission  resolution," 
after  "a  rescission  bill";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  rescission  resolution" 
after  "any  other  rescission  bill". 

(c)  Section  1017(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  rescission  resolution", 
after  "rescission  bUl"  each  place  Is  appears; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  Impoundment 
resolution"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  rescission  resolution  or  Im- 
poundment resolution". 

(d)  Section  1017(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  rescission  resolution," 
after  "rescission  blU"  where  it  first  appears 


In  paragraph  (1) ,  and  in  tbe  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "an  Impoundment 
resolution"  In  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2) ,  and  In  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
resdBBlon  resolution  or  Impoundment  reso- 
lution". 

Sec.  6.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  special  messages 
transmitted  by  the  president  under  section 
1012  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (and  reports  made  under  section  1016 
of  such  Act)  on  or  after  the  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  EFFECTS  OP 
SEVERAL  SPECIFIED  ALTERNA- 
TIVE AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION 
CONTROL  SCHEDULES 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  comprehen- 
sive study  prepared  by  three  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  entitled 
"Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Several 
Specified  Altemtaives  Automobile  Emis- 
sion Control  Schedules": 

Federal  Energy  ADMrNisTRATioK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  8,  1976. 
Hon.  John  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power.  Hovse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  John:  On  March  19.  1976  you  asked 
for  a  detailed  report  representing  the  coordi- 
nated views  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  on  the  ef- 
fects of  several  specific  alternative  schedules 
of  emission  standards  for  automobiles.  In 
particular,  you  asked  that  the  effects  of  each 
emission  control  schedule  be  compared  to  the 
effects  of  a  schedule  Incorporated  in  the 
amendment  you  offered  during  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  mark-up 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976, 
which  includes  the  same  schedule  as  that 
suggested  by  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train  on  March  5,  1975.  The  effects  you  de- 
sired to  have  compared  are:  1)  vehicle  fuel 
consumption  (percentage  of  fuel  economy 
penalty  by  model  year),  2)  health  benefits. 
3)  consiuner  purchase  cost  penalty,  4)  added 
consumer  maintenance  and  replacement 
costs,  5)  total  consumer  operating  costs  dif- 
ferential, by  model  year. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  request,  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  DOT.  EPA  and  FEA  undertook 
preparation  of  an  analysis  and  report  that  is 
responsive  to  your  request.  That  analysis  and 
report  is  attached. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  Zarb. 

Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Several  Speci- 
fied Alternative  AtrroMOBiLE  Emission 
Control  Schedules 

This  analysis  is  the  product  of  a  coordi- 
nated effort  among  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  compare  certain  specific  effects 
of  several  schedules  for  implementing  more 
stringent  automobile  emission  control  stand- 
ards. This  analysis  was  prepared  in  response 
to  a  request  to  the  Economic  Policy  Board, 
Executive  Offlce  of  the  President,  by  letter  of 
March  19,  1976,  from  Congressman  John  D. 
Dingell. 
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The  specific  emission  control  schedules  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  For  con- 
venient reference,  the  schedviles  are  identi- 
fied in  this  analysis  as  follows: 
Schedule  and  brief  description  of  schedule 

DT:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep.  John  D. 
Dingell,  and  earlier  sugg^ted  by  BPA  Ad- 
ministrator Train. 

A-C:  A  combination  of  two  similar  sched- 
ules considered  by  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

B :  Schedule  contained  in  tbe  current  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  Bill,  S.32.9 

D:  Schedule  adopted  by  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (Brod- 
head  Amendment)  HJt.  10498. 

E:  Extension  of  present  Federal  standards 
indefinitely  for  analytical  purposes. 

ANALTnCAL  ASSXTMFTIONS 

Any  analysis  of  this  type  must  make  a 
number  of  assumptions.  Two  assumptions 
were  necessary  to  permit  the  comparison  of 
the  effects  on  fuel  economy  of  the  various 
emission  control  schedules.  These  assump- 
tions deal  with  emticipated  changes  in  aver- 
age vehicle  weight  and  with  the  mix  of 
vehicle  size-classes  sold,  each  of  which  fac- 
tors has  a  significant  effect  on  fuel  economy.* 

1.  It  has  been  assumed  that  major  vehicle 
weight  reduction  programs  will  occur  regard- 
less of  which  emission  control  schedule  is  im- 
posed. The  projection  of  vehicle  weight 
trends  through  model  year  1985  used  In  this 
analysis  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  B.  It  Is 
based  on  the  announced  plans  of  man\ifac- 
turers  to  introduce  lighter  weight  cars 
through  the  end  of  the  1970's  and  an  assess- 
ment of  engineering  design  practicality  for 
tbe  later  years.  It  is  not  a  Judgment  or  pre- 
diction that  manufacturers  will  In  fact  pro- 
duce cars  In  accordance  with  the  projection 
of  average  weight. 

2.  Average  fuel  economy  of  the  new  fleet 
depends  not  only  on  the  weight  of  Indi- 
vidual cars  offered  for  sale,  but  also  on  the 


•  "Fuel  economy"  throTighout  this  analysis 
refers  to  fuel  economy  based  on  the  EPA  com- 
posite clty-hlgbway  driving  schedule. 


mir  in  which  such  models  kfe  Sold.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  analysis  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  model  mix  listed  below  (which  ih^- 
proximates  the  anticipated  1976  model  year 
sales),  wlU  continue  through  1985,  Le.:  40 
percent  fuU-size  cars  (  6  passenger  capacity) ; 
30  percent  medium-size  cars  (5  passenger 
capacity) ;  30  percent  small-size  cars  (4  pas- 
senger capacity). 

Cars  in  each  size  class  in  1985  woxild  be 
lighter  in  weight  than  cars  in  the  same  class 
In  1976  and  would  accommodate  its  desig- 
nated number  of  passengers  In  reasonable 
comfort.  The  actual  sales  mix  in  future  years 
will  be  determined  by  consiuner  desires, 
manufacturer's  decisions,  and  actions  by  the 
Federal  government.  Nevertheless,  this  as- 
sumption about  the  sales  mix  of  cars  is 
reasonable  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis. 

In  addition,  one  must  recognize  that  there 
Is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making  pre- 
dictions of  the  impact  of  technology  that  is 
not  currently  in  use.  Thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Schedule  E,  estimates  fear  all  emis- 
sion control  schedules  are  given  In  terms  at 
a  lower  and  an  upper  range,  by  reference 
to  the  fuel  economy  effects. 

For  schedule  E,  which  would  extend  In- 
definitely the  currently  appUcable  emission 
standards,  the  assumptions  used  are  spelled 
out  in  Appendix  C.  The  low  range  estimates 
assiune  use  of  technology  that  is  already  in 
production,  is  being  certified  for  use  In  1977 
cars,  or  has  otherwise  been  extensively  tested 
and  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  by  the  auto 
Industry.  It  tends  to  undervalue  the  tech- 
nological improvements  that  may  be  made 
and  used  in  the  later  years.  The  high  range 
estimates  assume  that  each  numufacttirer 
will  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  all  prcanls- 
ing  technology  that  is  potentially  available 
even  though  such  technology  requires  fur- 
ther development,  comprehensive  testing, 
and  reduction  to  commercial  production 
practice  before  It  can  be  fully  Judged  to  T»e 
available,  and  thus  It  presents  tenets  tbaX 
may  not  actuaUy  be  achieved  in  the  years 
under  consideration.  Appendix  D  gives  a 
detailed  discussion  of  emission  control  tech- 
nologies assumed  to  be  used  for  each  range 
of  estimates. 


Fiiutlly,  In  e«ch  case  in  which  a  schedule 
provides  for  administrative  discretion  in 
eetabUshing  tbe  NOz  standard  that  must  be 
met,  t-*i!»  analysis  has  assumed  that  the  least 
stringent  penntalble  NOx  standard  would  be 
established. 

SKCTBOK  1 .  rtra.  boonomy  impacts  or  the  skv- 
«»Ai.  BCHKDtrues  roE  ranwaoN  coMrmoi. 

Bstlmated  fuel  economy  Impacts  are  pre- 
sented In  terms  of  miles  per  gallon  for  the 
new  car  fleet  for  each  model  year  (Table  la) 
and  of  pen»ntage  differences  of  fuel  economy 
for  each  schediile  relative  to 'Schedule  DT 
(Table  lb) ,  rounded  to  the  nearest  luU  per- 
cent. New  car  fleet  average  fuel  eoonemy  was 
M  mpg  in  1974  and  15.8  mpg  In  1075. 

Table  Ic  presents  the  lifetime  fuel  con- 
CTimption  Kft  the  new  car  fleet  by  model  year 
for  the  DT  schedule.  It  also  presents  tbe 
differences  in  lifetime  fuel  consumption  in 
each  model  year  for  each  schedule  with  the 
DT  schedule  as  reference.  Plus  nximbers 
represent  consumption  greater  than  Sched- 
ule DT  and  minus  numbers  represent  sav- 
ings in  fuel.  The  analysis  has  assumed  that 
the  average  car  is  driven  100,000  miles  and 
that  the  annual  new  car  fleet  is  10  million 
cars.  By  comparison,  the  nation's  automobile 
fleet  today  consumes  approximately  76  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  annually,  or  about  6 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  As  a  petepectlTB 
on  the  magnitude  of  theee  amountB,  not* 
that  about  2  million  barrels  per  day  are  ex- 
pected to  flow  through  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
when  in  full  operation. 

These  tables  reflect  only  the  use  of  gaso- 
line engine  powered  Tehlcles.  The  use  of 
diesel  engines  in  place  of  a  small  traction 
(10  percent  to  20  percent  by  1985)  of  gaso- 
line engines  would  result  in  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant Improvement  in  fuel  economy  and 
a  zesulting  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  of 
4  percent  to  7  percent  by  1985  over  the  im- 
provements predicted  for  gasoline  engines 
alone.  The  corresponding  reduction  in  life- 
time  new  car  fleet  fuel  consumption  for  the 
1986  model  year  cars  ranges  between  1.6  and 
2.4  billion  {^ons.  Table  D-3  of  Appendix  D 
shows  the  imp&ct  of  diesel  vehicle  on  new 
car  fleet  averase  fuel  economy. 


TABLE  la.— ESTIMATED  FUEL  ECONOMY  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET  IN  MILES   PER  GAUON   BY 
MODEL  YEAR,  FOR  EACH  SCHEDULE  OF  EMISSION  CONTROL 

Emission  control  sdwdult 


Low  range 


Higti  range 


Model  year 


DT 


A-C 


1976 17.6 

1977 18.4 

1978 20.7 

1979 21.8 

1980 21.7 

1981 23.0 

1982 23.3 

1983 24.6 

1984 26.2 

1985 27.0 


DT 

A-C 

8 

D 

17.6 
19.0 

— ► 

Refer- 
ence E 


19.7 
20.8 
20.6 
22.0 
23.3 
24.6 
26.2 
25.7 


20.7 
19.8 
20.2 
21.6 
23.0 
24.2 
25.6 
26.6 


20.7 
21.8 
20.6 
22.0 
23.3 
24.6 
26.2 
25.7 


21.1 
22.2 
23.1 
24.5 
25.9 
27.2 
28.8 
29.7 


20.9 
22.2 
22.9 
24.5 
25.9 
27.2 
28.8 
26.7 


21.1 
21.8 
22.4 
24.0 
25.6 
27.2 
28.8 
29.7 


21.1 
21.2 
22.9 
24.5 
25.9 
27.2 
28.8 
26.7 


17.6 
19.0 
21.1 
22.2 
23.1 
24.5 
25.9 
27.2 
28.8 
29.7 


TABLE  lb -PERCENTAGE  FUEL  ECONOMY  DIFFERENCt  OF  NEW  CAR  aEET,  BY  MODE' 
YEAR.  COMPARING  EACH  SCHEDULE  TO  SCHEDUU  DT 


LowrMce 


Hifiiranae 


Model  year 


A-C 


k-C 


1»76 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 


-5 
-5 

-5 


-5 


-5 
-4 


-5 


-1-10 

„„„-. 

-I.. 

-3 
-2.. 
-1  .. 

"-i"""-! 

-no" 

-10- 

-10 

TABLE  ic  -LIFETIME  NEW  CAR  FLEET  FUEL  CONSUMPTION-TOTAL  FOR  SCHEDULE  DT  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR  OTHER  SCHEDULES  RELATIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT.  FOR  LOW  RANGE  AND  HIGH 

RANGE,  BY  MODEL  YEAR 

II  n  billions  of  galloMi 


Low  range  projections 

High  range  projedioiis 

Fuel 

Consumption  differences 

Fuel 

Consumption  dMerencas 

Model  year 

conMimption 

DT 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

""dt 

A-C 

B 

D 

t 

1976 

56.82 

0 

0 

2.45 

2.21 

2.46 

1.97 

0 

0 

0 

1.87 

0 

0 

0 

4.64 

3.42 

2.82 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.46 

1.97 

0 

0 

0 

L>7 

0 
-1.72 
-.92 
-.82 
-2.79 
-2.66 
-4.31 
-3.89 
-3.45 
-3.37 

56.82 
52.63 
47.39 
45.05 
43.29 
4a  82 
3&.61 

^11 
31 C7 

0 
0 

.46 
0 

.38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
178 

0 

0 

0 
.82 

1.35 
.85 
.45 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
.38 

0 
0 
0 
0 
178 

I 

1977                         

54.35 

1978 

48.31 

1979 

45.87 

1980 

46.08 

1981 

43.48 

1982               

42.92 

1983 

4a  65 

1984 

38.17 

1985 

37.04 
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SSCnOM    2.    HtAI,  TH   BKNKITrs 

Tables  2a  and  2b  preiient  the  air  quality 
effects  at  the  emisstoc 
while  Tables  2c,  2d,  and 
health  effect  indicators 
OO,  and  NOx,  respectively,  for  the  schedviles. 
This  analysis  draws  upon  the  recent  compre- 
hensive report  on  air  quality  and  health  oon- 
•equeoces  at  c>'»^"e'"g  automobile  emlwrion 
standards  prepared  by  EPA  for  the  Air 
QuaUty,  Noise,  and  Heal|h  Panel  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Motor  Vehicle  Goals  Beyond  1980. 

A  high  degree  of  strljigency  of  stationary 
source  control  for  automf>tive  rdated  pollut- 
ants was  assumed  in  the|  analysis  as  was  the 
imposition  of  programs  such  as  inspection 
and  maintenance  to  ensure  minium  deterior- 
ation of  emission  control  over  the  lifetime  at 
the  car.  Less  cytlmlstic  ansrimptions  would 
have  produced  less  air  quality  improvement 
and  a  higher  level  at  health  effects.  How- 
ever, since  the  same  set  i  of  asstimptions  has 
been  applied  to  all  sch^ules,  the  relative 
ranking  of  the  emission  control  schedules  in 
terms  of  air  quality  and  |iealth  effects  would 
probably  not  be  affec 

There  are  two  points 
clearly  in  mind  in  co: 
presented  here.  First,  it 
the  health  effects  indica^^rs  represent  only  a 
partial  listing  of  the  effects  from  high  air 
pollution  levels  and  aife  not  intended  to 
represent  a  statement  of |  gross  benefits  from 
pollution  control.  Their  i>rimary  significance 
Is  in  the  context  of  relative  differences  be- 
tween emission  control  schedules. 

Second,  there  is  a  hl^  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty in  making  both  alt  quality  and  health 
impact  projections.  The  data  base  is  limited 
and  In  some  cases  still  subject  to  scientiflc 
debate,  and  the  methodologies  are  subject 
to  additional  development.  As  a  result  the 
estimates  below  may  well  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  and  they  may  vfiry  relative  to  each 
other. 

Table  2a  presents  projections  of  the  per- 
centage reduction  in  ambient  concentration 
of  mobile  source  related  air  pollutants  in 
1990  In  comparison  with,  base  years  in  the 
early  1970's  for  the  DT  emission  control 
schedule.  It  also  preeemts  the  percentage 
point  differences  for  the  (jther  schedules  rela- 
tive to  the  DT  schedule.  'Plus  ntmibers  Indi- 
cate improvements  in  air  quality  while  nega- 
tive numbers  Indicate  rslatlvely  pocMrer  air 
quality.  For  all  schedules,  there  Is  improve- 
ment in  the  oxidant  anl  carbon  monoxide 
air  quality  relative  to  tlie  base  years. 

Table  3b  sununarizes  the  ntunber  of  air 
qioallty  control  regions  t  lat  are  projected  to 
exceed  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  eacl  pollutant  In  1990 
for  each  emission  oontrd  schedvile. 

Table  2c  gives  the  projected  numbers  of 
aggravation  of  heart  and  lung  disease  In  el- 
derly patients,  Incldentii  of  eye  Irritation, 
and  excess  headaches  in  1980,  in  1990,  and 
for  the  total  period  fron  1980  through  1990 
due  to  oxidants  which  Is  controlled  through 
reductions  in  hydrocarbo  i  emissions.  The  ef- 
fects in  1980  are  predon  Inantly  due  to  the 
cars  in  use  in  1980  whlcli ,  for  the  most  part, 
reflect  less  stringent  hyirocarbon  emission 
standards  than  the  standards  in  the  sched- 
ules considered  In  this  analysis.  The  1990 
nvimbers  are  associated  with  the  cars  that 
are  produced  to  meet  tie  specific  emission 
control  schedule.  There  txe  other  health  ef- 
fects of  oxidants  than  ttose  listed. 

Table  2d  presents  somj  health  effects  in- 
dicators of  ambient  carl  on  monoxide;  spe- 
cifically, excess  cardiac  deaths  and  excess 
person  hours  of  dlsablUt  r  As  with  oxidants, 
the  health  effects  in  1980  are  due  to  the  older 
cars  still  on  the  road  In  that  year.  The  1990 
health  Indicators  reflect  the  cars  that  meet 
the  standards  in  the  eml  sion  control  sched- 
ules. • 


TABLE  2a.-PERCENTAGE  REDUCTION  IN  POLLUTANT 
CONCENTRATIONS  IN  1990  FROM  BASE  YEAR  FOR 
SCHEDULE  E  AND  PERCENTAGE  POINT  DIFFERENCES 
FOR  OTHER  SCHEDULES  REUTIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  OT 


Pw- 
Mnt- 
age 
rtduc-  Differencas  relative  to  scbedule  DT: 
tion  schedules  (percent)  — 

sched- — 

uleDT        A-C  B  D  E 


Pollutant 


HC  (Oxidant)... 

CO 

NO. 

41            0 

81            0 

..      -17           13 

1  1        -s 

2  0-5 
9          11         -12 

TABLE  2b.— NUMBER  OF  AIR  QUALITY  CONTROL  REGIONS 
EXCEEDING  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARD  IN  1990 
FOR  EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 

'  1     Emission  control  schedule 

Pollutant 

.■iOT        A-C 

B            D              E 

HC  (Oxidant).... 

CO 

NO. 

31       1*31 
0    'id    0 
8;          8 

30           31             32 
0            0              3 
8            8              9 

TABLE  2e.— SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
HYDROCARBON  EMISSION  (OXIDANT  EFFECTS)  IN  1980, 
IN  1990.  AND  CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR 
EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 

Projected  health  consequences 

Aggravation  of 
heartandiung 
disease  in 

elderly  Eye 

patients       irritation        Headache 
(.thousands)  (thousands)    (thousands) 


Time  period  and 
emission  control 
schedule 


Base  year 43  2,160  3,200 

1980: 

DT 35  1.750  2.650 

AC 34  1,725  2.630 

B 33  1.700  2.600 

D 36  1,775  2.680 

E  36  1,800  2.700 

1990: 

DT 9  525  1,000 

AC 9  510  1,000 

8  9  500  1,000 

D 9  510  1,000 

E 13  690  1,200 

Cumulative  1980-90: 

DT 177  9.700  15,000 

AC    176  9,700  15.100 

B 175  9.400  14.800 

D 177  9.70O  15.000 

E 210  10.900  17.100 


TABLE  2d. -SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  IN  1980. 1990,  AND  CUM- 
ULATIVE FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR  EACH  EMISSION 
CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Projected  health  consequences 

Excess  person 

Time  period  and  emission 

Excess  cardiac 

hours  of 

control  schedule            > 

*  deaths  (units) 

disability 

Base  year 

20.0 

330,000 

1980: 

DT 

1.4 

32.000 

A-C 

1.4 

31,000 

B 

L4 

20,000 

D 

1.4 

32,000 

E 

2.0 

33,000 

1990: 

DT.A-C,  B.D,  E 

0 

0 

Cumulative  impact  between 
1980  and  1990: 

DT 

5 

83,000 

A-C 

5 

80.000 

B 

5 

67,000 

D 

5 

83,000 

E 

• 

S 

110,000 

Table  2e  gives  health  effect  indicators  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  in  1980,  1990, 
and  cumulated  for  the  period  from  1980 
tnrougn  1990.  The  health  effect  Indicators 
are  lower  respiratory  disease  (chest  colds, 
bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonia)  in  children 
and  days  of  restricted  activity  due  to  lower 
respiratory  disease  in  children  Even  though 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  from  auto- 


mobiles decline  relative  to  the  peek  year, 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources  are 
projected  to  Increase  even  more  rapidly  so 
that  the  health  effect  indicators  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  from  1980  to  1990  far  all 
emission  control  schedules  considered  in  this 
analysis. 

TABLE  2e.-SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
OXIDE  OF  NITROGEN  EMISSIONS  IN  1980,  IN  1990,  AND 
CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR  EACH 
EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Projected  health  consequences 


Time  period  and 
schedule 


Excess  attacks 

o(  lower 

respiratory 

disease  in 

children 

(thousands) 


Excess  days  of 
rMtricted  activ- 
ity from  lower 
respiratory 
disease  in 
chitdree 
(thousands) 


Base  year 

1980: 

DT 

A-C 

B 

0 „ 

E 

1990: 

DT 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

Total  impact  iMtween  1980 
and  1990: 

DT 

A-C 

B 

0 

E 


700 

740 
740 
740 
740 
760 

880 
730 
770 
7S0 
1,450 


8,100 
7. 350 
7,550 
7,450 
11,100 


1,900 

2,000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
2,100 

2,300 
2,000 
2.100 
2,000 
3,900 


21,000 
19,800 
20.400 
20.100 
30,000 


SECTION    3.    CONSUMER    COST    IMPACTS 

The  estimate  for  impact  in  terms  of  con- 
sumer costs  is  presented  in  terms  of  differ- 
ences (in  1975  dollars)  between  each  emis- 
sion control  schedule  and  schedule  DT.  for 
the  low  range  and  high  range  estimates.  The 
cost  differences  are  presented  as  undls- 
counted  lifetime  cost  per  vehicle,  which  con- 
sists for  the  sum  of  additional  new  car  cost 
(sticker  price),  lifetime  maintenance  cost, 
and  lifetime  fuel  costs  at  60  cents  per  gallon 
for  gasoline,  assuming  the  average  car  Is 
driven  100.000  miles  during  its  lUe.  Table  3a 
presents  these  estimates  for  the  low  range; 
Table  3b  presents  these  estimates  for  the 
high  range.  Negative  numbers  represent  cost 
savings.  Appendix  E  is  a  discussion  of  the 
assumptions  and  methodology  used  in  ob- 
taining these  results.  For  perspective,  these 
costs  should  be  compared  to  the  lifetime  cost 
of  an  average  1976  passenger  car  of  approxi- 
mately $16,700. 

Table  3c  presents  the  undlscounted  life- 
time costs  for  the  entire  new  car  fleet  in 
each  model  year,  parallel  to  Tables  3a  and 
3b,  assuming  10  million  cars  in  each  model 
year.  Note  that  the  numbers  in  Table  3c  arc 
exactly  10,000,000  times  greater  than  the 
numbers  in  Tables  3a  and  3b.  It  is  useful  to 
note  that  the  aggregate  lifetime  cost  of  the 
1976  model  year  fleet,  at  10  million  cars, 
would  be  about  167  billion  dollars.  Undls- 
counted costs  tend  to  over  value  costs  in- 
curred in  later  years  relative  to  first  costs. 
Discounting  at  a  10  percent  rate  and  using 
the  typical  schedule  of  miles  driven  as  a 
function  of  age  of  car  would  change  the 
numbers  in  all  three  tables  to  some  extent 
but  probably  would  not  change  the  relative 
rankings  between  emission  control  schedules. 
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COMPARISON  OF  INCREMENTAL  UFETIME  COST  PER  VEHICU>  FOR  EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE  BELATIVE  TO  SCHEOUU  DT 

EMISSION  CONTROL  S(»tEDUU 


Model 
ywr 


Table  Sa  (low  range) 


TaMe  3b  (high  range) 


A-C 


B 


A-C 


8 


1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 


J 

183 
147 


8 


(0 

(») 

0  0 

$328  0 

540  (147 


0) 

-tl03 

-55 

-49 

-217 


0 

0 

$83 

55 

63 


0 

0 

0 

J124 

266 


0 
0 
0 
0 
tS3 


0 

-»0 

-20 

-20 

-55 


llAfUl 

Table  3a  (kw  range) 

Table  3b  (high  rai«e) 

yMr 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

1981.. 

$118 

1504 

$118 

-J210 

$40 

$236 

$40 

-ISS 

1982.. 

0 

369 

0 

-209 

0 

217 

0 

-100 

1983.. 

335 

375 

335 

-283 

70 

190 

TV 

-uo 

1984.. 

335 

388 

335 

-2S7 

70 

190 

70 

-100 

1985.. 

462 

368 

447 

-252 

357 

190 

277 

-100 

I  Base.  >SameMl976.  %. 

TABU  Sc.-COMPARISON  OF  INCREMENTAL  LIFETIME  COST  OF  NEW  CAR  FUETi  FOB  EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDUU  RELATIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT 

EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 
{In  bittiom  of  doHaraj 


Low  range 

High  range 

Model  - 
year 

Lowraaga 

High 

rnifi 

year 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

A-C 

B 

0 

E 

A-C 

B 

0 

E 

1976 

J 

1.83 
1.47 

.8 

3.28 
-5.40 

0 
0 
0 
0 

147 

0 

0 

.83 
.55 
.63 

0 

0 

0 

1.24 

2.66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
.63 

0 

-.20 

-.20 

.20 

-.55 

1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 

1.18 

0 

3,35 

3.35 

4.62 

5.04 
3.69 
175 
3.88 
3.68 

L18 

0 

3.35 

3.35 

4.47 

-2.10 
-2.09 
-2.83 
-2.57 
-2.52 

.40 

0 

.70 
.70 

3.57 

2.36 
2.17 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 

.40 

0 

.70 
.70 

2.77 

-.Si 

1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 

-1.03 
-.55 
-.49 

-2.17 

-LOO 

i};88 

-1.00 

>  All  cosb  expressed  in  1975  dollars,  undlscounted. 
•  Base. 

Affendcc  a 

Emtbstow  Contkol  SCBKDUUn 

The  table  below  presents  the  emission 
standards  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  new 
cars  In  each  model  year  for  the  analysis  pro- 
vided in  this  report. 


•  Same  as  1976. 

SchediUe  and  brief  description  of  tchedule^ 
DT:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep.  John  D. 
Dlngell,  and  earlier  suggested  by  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator train 

A-C:  A  combination  of  two  «<Triiiar  sched- 
ules considered  by  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 


B:  Schedule  contained  In  current  Senate 
PubUc  Works  Committee  BUI,  8. 8219. 

D:  Schedule  adopted  by  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee  (Brod- 
head  Amendment )  H.R.  10486 

B:  Extension  of  present  FMwal  standards 
Indefinitely  for  analytical  purposes. 


Model  year 


Emission  control  schedule— HC/CO/NO.,  grams  per  mile 
DO)  A^C  B  0 


1976 1.5/15/3.1  1.5/15/3.1  1.5/15/3.1  1.5A5/3.1  1.5/15/3.1 

1977 1.5/15/2  1.5/15/2  1.5A5/2  1.5/15/2  1.5A5/3.1 

1978 1.5/15/2  .9/9/2  1.5/15/2  1.5/15/2  1.5/15/3.1 

1979 1.5/15/2  .3/9/2  .4^.4/2  1.5/15/2  1.5/15/3.1 

1980 9/9/2  .4/3.4/2  .4/3.4A  .4^.4/2  1.5/15/3.1 


Emission  eorrtnl  schedule— HC/CO/NO..  gnms  per  mile 


Model  year 


DO) 


A-C 


B 


1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


.4/3.4/2 
.4/3.4/2 
.4/3.4/2 


.4/3.4/2 

.4/3.4/2 

.4/3.4/1.5 

.4/14A.5 

.4/3. 4/.  4 


.4a4A 

.4/3.4/2 

1.5AS/3.1 

.4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4/2 

LS/15/3.1 

.4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4A.5 

1.SA5/3.1 

.4/3.4A 

.4/3.4A.5 

1.5A5/3.1 

.4/3.4A 

.4/3.4/4 

1.5A5/3.1 

I  As  applicable,  for  purposes  this  analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  least  stringent  NO.  standard  would  be  granted  by  waiver. 


AFPE3n>IX    B 

Assumptions  fob  Avekage  Weight  or  Cabs. 
BY  Model  Teas 
In  this  rep<»t  estimates  for  fuel  economy 
impacts  of  different  emission  standards  have 
been  normalized  to  reflect  consistent  treat- 
ment of  the  vehicle  weight  in  each  emission 
control  schedule.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
vehicle  weight  would  successfully  be  reduced 
by  the  auto  companies  as  a  part  of  their  on- 
going weight  reduction  programs,  and  that 
the  model  mix  of  cars  sold  would  remain 
steady  at  40  percent  large-size  (6  passenger) , 
30  percent  mid-size  (6  passenger),  and  30 
percent   small-size    (4  passenger). 

The  average  new  car  test  weight  In  each 
model  year  which  results  from  these  as- 
sumptions is: 

N3.— Test  weight  Is  curb  weight  plus  300 
pounds. 

Average  teat  weight 
Model  year: 

1976 8. 820 

1977 3. 700 

1978 8.  600 

1979 8,  600 

1980 8, 410 


1981 3,  310 

1982 : 3, 220 

1983 3, 130 

1984 3, 040 

1985-. - 2,  9fi0 

Appendix  C 

Basis  fob  Estimate  op  New  Cab  Pdel  Econ- 
omy FOB  Emission  Contboi.  Schedule  E 

Emission  control  Schedule  E.  which  as- 
sumes an  indefinite  extention  of  the  present 
Federal  standards  of  1.5  g/ml  HC,  15  g/ml 
CO,  and  e.l  g/ml  NQz.  provides  the  most 
reliable  basis  for  projecting  fuel  economy 
improvements  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  available  test  data.  Even  with  Schedule'Er 
there  Is  still  a  range  of  estimates  for  fuel 
economy  in  the  future  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  actual  choices  manufac- 
tiirers  will  make  as  to  the  technology  to  be 
used  in  their  production  cars. 

The  technical  staff  developed  upper  range 
and  lower  range  fuel  economy  projections 
for  Schedule  E.  The  average,  or  mid-range, 
projection  was  then  used  as  a  reference  case 
to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  other  emission 


control  schedules.  Table  C  gives  the  three  tvui 
economy  projections.  Each  projection  In- 
cludes the  assumptions  about  weight  changes 
and  model  mix  described  above.  The  lower 
range  estimate  assumes  that  engines  will  be 
improved  by  1985  to  the  point  where  all  are 
as  good  as  the  best  engines  produced  in  model 
year  1975  and  that  upgraded  transmissions 
featuring  a  lock-up  clutch  on  the  torque 
converter  will  be  introduced  in  the  early 
1980s  and  used  throughout  the  new  car  fleet 
by  1985.  It  also  assumes  some  reduction  in 
eugine  size  to  Increase  average  efficiency  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  time  required 
to  accelerate  from  0  to  60  mph;  (that  is,  15 
seconds  as  a  representative  figure  for  the 
whole  new  car  fleet)  and  the  phased -in  use 
of  oxidation  catalysts  with  70  percent  con- 
version efficiency  at  60.000  miles. 

The  upper  range  estimate  assumes  that 
the  engines  are  improved  to  the  "best  1975" 
level  by  1978,  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  average  efficiency  of  engines,  a  greater 
increase  in  the  0  to  60  mph  acceleration  time 
by  1985  than  that  used  In  the  low  range 
projections,  and  the  use  of  electronic  engine 
controls. 


TABLE  a-PROJECTIONS  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET  FUEL  ECONOMY  BY  MODEL  YEAR  FOR  SCHEDULE  E  WITH  DIFFERENT  TECHNOLOGY  ASSUMPTIONS 

IMiles  per  gallon] 


Model  year- 


Projection 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


19B1 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1981 


Lower  range 

Upper  range , 

Mid-range  (used  In  analyiis).. 


17.6 

18.5 

19.4 

17.6 

19.4 

22.8 

17.6 

19.0 

2L1 

20.3 
24.1 
22.2 


2L0 
25.2 
23.1 


22.1 
2fi.9 
24.  S 


211 
29l7 
2Su9 


24.4 

30 

27.2 


25.7 

32 

28.8 


27.0 
32.5 
29.7 
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Afpsmoi  c  D 

ON      UTIL  2ATION 


Assumptions     on     Utiiization     or     Tech- 
nology  To  Mitt  Moie   Stringent   Emis- 
sion    Standards     fob      Low -Range     and 
High-Rancx    Project!  dns 
It  was  noted  In  the  body  of  the  report 
that  different  assiunptl(  >na  had  been  made 
for  the  low  range  and  ^e  high  range  fuel 
•conomy  projections  for  each  of  the  Increas- 
ingly more  stringent  emission  schedules,  in 
each  model  year,  and  tha  t  these  nwnimptlons 
differed  In  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  ad- 
vanced technology  that  currently  may  re- 
quire further  developme  it  would  bb  utilized 
and  the  impacts  of  that  technology  on  fuel 
economy. 

Substantial  additional  successful  devel- 
opment will  be  needed  lefore  all  the  tech- 
nology discussed  for  tl  le  high  range  will 
be  suitable  and  avalla:>le  for  production. 
Therefore,  the  degree  ot  uncertainty  asso- 
ciated with  the  fuel  e»nomy  projections 
for  the  high  range  Is  large.  There  Is  also  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  issoclated  with  the 
low  range  since  it  as8um4s  the  use  of  reason- 
ably well  developed  Skud  demonstrated  tech- 
nology and  makes  no  allowance  for  improve- 
ments in  fuel  economy  que  to  emission  con- 
trol technology  which  is  now  only  In  the 
early  stages  of  development. 

This  appendix  discuses  the  assumptions 
about  the  emission  con^ 
displays   in  Figures  D-1 
ferences  In  application 
for  each  of  the  two 
Is  a  discussion  of  the 
ered  vehicles. 
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TECHNOLOGY     POR 
FRO. 


ol  technology  and 

and  D-2  the  dlf- 

these  technologies 

ges.  Finally,  there 

pact  of  dlesel  pow- 


LOW   RANGE 


NS 


centage  difference  between  the  fuel  economy 
at  one  emission  standard  and  the  fuel 
emisison  standard  and  the  fuel  economy  at 
1.5  HC,  15  CO,  3.1NO,  (emission  control 
schedule  E).*  Negative  values  for  KCI  Indi- 
cate a  relative  loss  In  fuel  economy.  Table 
D-1  displays  the  ECI  values  for  each  emis- 
sion standard  under  consideration  as  a 
function  of  model  year  for  cars  In  the  4000 
lb.  inertia  weight  class.  (An  x  In  Table  D-1 
for  an  emission  standard  and  a  model  year 
Indicates  that  no  such  ECI  value  was 
needed  for  any  of  the  emission  control 
schedules  in  this  analysis.)  The  procedure 
used  to  develop  the  entries  for  Table  D-1 
is  discussed. 

The  next  step  in  the  generation  of  the  low 
range  projections  is  to  generalize  the  ECI 
values  in  Table  D-1  for  the  4000  inertia 
weight  car  to  the  total  new  car  fleet.  This 
generalization  is  done  by  multiplying  the 
ECI  value  for  any  model  year  by  the  ratio  of 
average  test  weight  for  that  model  year 
(from  Appendix  B)  to  4000  lb.  This  process 
reflects  the  effect  of  weight  upon  ECI.  The 
table  of  ECI  values  that  results  Is  then 
matched  against  the  emission  control  sched- 
ules (Appendix  A)  to  produce  Table  D-2, 
which  presents  the  Emission  Control  Impact 
value  for  the  entire  new  car  fleet  In  any 
model  year  for  each  emission  control  sched- 
ule other  than  schedule  E,  which  is  the  ref- 
erence EchediUe.  Table  D-2  is  used  with  the 
mid-range  fuel  economy  projection  for  emis- 
sion control  schedule  E  from  Appendix  C  to 
calculate  for  each  model  year  the  low  range 
fuel  economy  projections  presented  in  Sec- 
tion 1,  Table  la. 

The  starting  point  for  the  Emission  Con- 


trol Impact  estimates  of  Table  D-1  was  the 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  emission  standards 
upon  fuel  economy  reported  by  QM  i  for 
their  3500-4500  pound  cars.  These  values 
were  considered  to  be  r^resentatlve  of  pres- 
ent practice. 

Next,  these  Emission  Control  Impacts  are 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  Impact  of  the 
recent  change  in  specifications  of  the  dura- 
bility test  fuel.  The  fuel  specification  change 
results  In  improved  oxidation  catalyst  dura- 
bility, representing  an  improvement  from  65 
percent  to  about  70  percent  oxidation  cata- 
lyst efficiency  at  50,000  miles.  A  two  percent 
improvement  in  average  fuel  economy  Is  as- 
sumed to  result  from  the  retunlng  of  all  en- 
gines in  the  new  car  fleet  at  the  current  emis- 
sion levels,  and  a  four  percent  Improvement 
for  the  lower  emission  standards.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  a  two-year  phase-in  period  is 
sufficient  for  such  engine  retunlng.  Addi- 
tional effects  upon  fuel  economy  of  further 
de  »-eIopments  in  emission  control  technology 
beyond  those  indicated  in  Figure  D-1  are  not 
included  in  these  low  range  projections. 
Also,  the  initial  drop  in  fuel  economy  and 
improvement  In  later  years  that  commonly 
occvirs  when  emission  standard  levels  are 
changed  has  not  been  included. 

The  emission  control  technology  assumed 
representative  in  this  low-range  case  for 
each  emission  standard  is  shown  in  figure 
D-1  (not  reproduced) .  For  the  .4/3.4/2  case, 
an  option  exists  to  add  the  swltched-out 
start  catalyst  to  the  emission  control  system. 
If  this  is  done,  it  would  Improve  the  esti- 
mated BCI  by  two  percentage  points  and  In- 
crease the  Incremental  automobile  retail 
price  by  $50.  No  additional  maintenance 
within  60,000  miles  is  assumed. 


The  low  range  fuel  economy  projections 
for  the  various  emlssioti  control  schedules 
\ise  the  concept  of  Eniisison  Control  Im- 
pact (ECI) ,  which  Is  defl  led  here  as  the  per- 


Standard 


1976 


1.5/15/3.1 { 

1.5A5/2 X  = 

0.9/9/2 X 

0.4/3.4/2 X 


>  Estimated  percentage  point 
nee  to  fuel  economy  at  1.5/1S/3. 1 


differences  in  fuel  economy  at  various  emission  standards  by  refer- 
iitandard  in  each  model  year. 


TABLE  D2.-L0W  RANGE  EMISSIQN 
NEW  CAR 


CONTROL  I MPAr.TS  FOR 
ILEET 


(Estimated  percentage  point 
emission  control  schedule 
for  schedule  E  for  the  new  car 


difference  in  fuel  economy  for  each 

refer  snced  to  the  fuel  economy 

(|eet  in  each  model  year] 


Model  year 


0(T) 


Emissiof  control  schedule 
A  B 


1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
198S. 


0 
-2.9 
-1.9 
-1.8 
-6.2 
-5.9 
-9.S 
-9.4 
-9.2 
-9.0 


I  BIG  I 


TBCHNOLOGT  rOS  THE 

The  underlying 
range  projection  of 
different  emission 
by  1978  all  engine  types 
In  efficiency  to  the  level 
types  produced  In  1976 


•Note  that  In  the  body  of  the  report  all 
comparisons  are  made  with  respect  to  sched- 
ule DT. 


'Reference  GM  comments  on  JPL  Report 
"Should  We  Have  A  New  Engine?"  dated 
November  1975. 


TABLE  01.— LOW  RANGE  EMISSION  CONTROL  IMPACTS  FOR  4,000  LB  CAR' 


Model  year— 


1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984   1985 


-3   -2 

X    -7 

X   X   -12 


Model  year- 


Standard 


1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984  198S 


0.4/3.4/1.5. 
0.4/3.4/1... 
0.4/3.4/0.4. 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


-12 

-14 

X   X 


-18 


*  X— standard  not  appllcabla. 


0 

-2.9 
-6.5 
-6.3 
10.6 
10.1 
-9.6 
-9.4 
-9.2 
13.5 


0 
-2.9 
-1.9 
-10.8 
-12.4 
-11.8 
-11.2 
-11.2 
-10.8 
-10.5 


0 

-2.9 

-1.9 

-1.8 

-10.6 

-10.1 

-9.6 

-9.4 

-9.2 

-13.5 


asBun  iptlon 

fuel 
contDl 


RANGE  FBOJECnONS 

for  the  high 

economy  for  the 

schedules  Is  that 

would  be  Improved 

of  the  best  engine 

and  that  these  en- 


gines will  be  designed  and  engineered  to  give 
their  best  fuel  economy  at  emission  stand- 
ards of  1.5/16/3.1  and  above  while  using  91 
RON  unleaded  gasoline  and  the  basic  emis- 
sion control  system. 

The  basic  emission  control  sjnstem  utilized 
to  meet  emission  standards  in  the  range  be- 
tween 1.5  HC,  16  CO,  3.1  NOx  and  0.41  HC, 
3.4  CO,  and  1.0  NOi  consists  of  monolith 
oxidation  catalyst,  air  injection,  high  energy 
ignition  and  proportional  exhaust  gas  cir- 
culation (EOR) .  This  basic  emission  control 
system  offers  a  degree  of  emission  control 
that  Is  significantly  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum required  to  meet  the  standards  at  \J& 
HC,  16.0  CO,  and  3.1  NO*,  and  thereby  per- 
mits the  adjustment  of  engine  parameters  for 
Improved  fuel  economy  at  the  less  stringent 
emission  levels  within  the  stated  range  of 
standards. 

At  1.5  HC,  15  CO,  3.1  NOx  optimal  fuel 
economy  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of 
the  basic  technology  identified  If  a  good 
EGR  system  that  Is  truly  proportional  to 
engine  load  is  used,  such  as  back  pressure 
modulated  EGR  which  controls  the  EGR  rate 
In  proportion  to  the  exhaust  system  pressure. 


In  1976  and  1976  few  vehicles  utilized  this 
system  (manifold  vacuum  modulated  units 
were  used)  and  optimum  fuel  economy  was 
not  achieved.  The  use  of  the  better  EGR  sys- 
tems in  1977  and  subsequent  years  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  continued  fuel  economy 
Improvements  of  up  to  10  percent  relative 
to  1976.  Additional  Improvements  are  pos- 
sible at  this  emission  control  level,  and  at 
more  stringent  levels,  with  use  of  electnmio 
engine  controls. 

To  maintain  optimal  fuel  economy  calibra- 
tion In  the  lower  part  of  the  range  of  stand- 
ards, additional  emission  control  hardware 
must  be  added  to  the  basic  system.  GM  and 
other  Investigators  have  shown  that  good 
fuel  economy  and  stringent  NO,  conitrol 
down  to  1.0  gm/mlle  NO,  can  be  maintained 
through  a  delicate  balance  of  EGR  rate,  air/ 
fuel  ratio  (A/F)  and  spark  Ignition  timing. 
In  some  specific  engines,  although  HC  emls- 
stons  increase  as  NO,  decreases.  The  key  to 
maintaining  good  fuel  economy  and  NO, 
control  Involves  the  use  of  HC  control  meas- 
ures that  are  complementary  to  the  basic 
catalyst  technology.  The  emission  control 
components    useful    at    various    emission 
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standards  levels  are  discussed  below.  Figure 
D-2,  which  displays  the  emission  control 
technologies  used  at  the  different  emission 
standards,  may  be  helpful  in  understanding 
the  schedules  and  relationships. 

At  1.5  HC,  16  CO,  2.0  NO,  the  basic  emis- 
sion control  is  used,  except  EKSR  modulation 
is  accomplished  electronically  to  obtain  the 
optimum  fuel  economy  level.  In  some  cases 
modulation  of  the  air  injection  rate  elec- 
tronically may  also  be  reqxilred.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  techniques  Is  required  before 
they  can  be  used,  but  it  is  assumed  that  de- 
velopment and  application  is  completed 
within  the  next  few  years. 

At  0.9  HC,  9.0  CO,  2.0  NO,  the  basic  emis- 
sion control  system  is  also  used.  The  recall- 
Srated  A/F,  EGR  rate,  and  timing  needed 
for  NO,  control  and  optimum  fuel  economy 
result  in  HC  emissions  that  are  greater  than 
can  be  handled  by  the  primary  oxidation 
catalyst,  so  exhaust  port  liners  and  a  start 
catalyst  need  to  be  added  to  the  basic  tech- 
nology at  tl\is  emission  control  level  to  treat 
the  excess  HC  and  maintain  optimum  fuel 
economy.  The  port  liners  conserve  heat  in  the 
exhaust  gas  and  thus  permit  continued  com- 
bustion of  HC  (and  CO)  in  the  exhaust  sys- 
tem. The  start  catalyst  is  is  a  small  exidation 
catalyst  located  very  close  to  the  exhaust 
mainfold.  The  size  and  location  of  this 
catalyst  permits  rapid  warmup  during  cold- 
start  of  the  engine  (much  faster  than  the 
larger  main  catalyst  located  much  farther 
from  the  engine)  which  results  in  more  cobj- 
plete  oxidation  of  HC  during  cold  start.  (The 
cold  start  contributes  a  significant  fraction 
of  the  HC  emissions.) 

At  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO.  2.0  NO,,  more  stringent 
HC  control  Is  required.  Either  improved 
catalysts  with  higher  conversion  efficiencies, 
or  Improved  fiiel  metering  such  as  electroni- 
cally modulated  carburetors  would  provide 
the  more  stringent  HC  control.  These  car- 
buretors would  reduce  HC  by  cutting  off  fuel 
during  decelerations  and  more  precise  fuel 


metoing  dttrlng  accelerations.  Since  the  ccm- 
ventional  carburetor  goes  extremely  rich 
under  both  these  conditions.  Such  carbure- 
tors require  development. 

At  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  1.6  NO,  and  0.41  HC, 
3.4  CO,  and  1.0  NOx  the  same  systems  as  used 
for  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  and  2.0  NO,  is  employed 
except  that  reoptimlzatlon  of  EGR  rate,  A/F 
ratio,  and  ignition  timing  to  keep  good  fitel 
economy  results  in  even  more  excess  HC.  To 
simultaneously  achieve  good  fuel  economy 
and  emissions  control  requires  the  use  of 
improved  catalysts  (conversion  efficiency  of 
75  percent  at  50,000  miles)  and  improved 
fuel  metering.  A  catalyst  change  at  25,000 
miles  may  be  required  to  achieve  good  fuel 
economy  for  some  engines  that  have  difficult 
emission  control  problems. 

At  the  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  0.4  NO,  level  • 
three-way  catalyst  system  or  a  dual  catalyst 
would  be  required.  While  good  fuel  economy 
has  been  demonstrated  for  both  systems  in 
some  prototype  test  cars,  50,000  mile  dura- 
bility of  ^e  catalyst  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. • 

Fuel  economy  penalties  of  up  to  10  percent 
may  be  expected  In  the  first  year  of  applica- 
tion and  catalyst  change  could  be  required. 
Sowever,  with  maturity  (3-5  years)  these 
systems  are  expected  to  achieve  optimum 
fuel  economy. 

Thus,  the  successful  development  of  the 
above  technologies  could  signlfleantly  mini- 
mize, if  not  eliminate,  the  emission  control 
impact;  at  least  down  to  the  emission  control 
level  of  .41/8.4/1.0.  The  emission  control  im- 
pact of  ftiirther.  NOi  redactions  to  0.4  gm/mi 
is  more  upoertain,  but  successful  develop- 
ment «t  the,  3*^f^  and/or  dual  catalyst'sys- 
teins  could  also,  minimize  the  fuel  econoihy 
impact.  '■     "  '  ■^' 

IMPACT  OF  DCETSEt  POWtSXD  VXHICIX^ 

The  technologies  described  above  for  both 
tEe  high  and  low  range  and  the  resultant 
fleet  average  fuel  economy  and  fuel  con- 
sumption do  not  include  consideration  of 


using  dlesel  engine  vehicles.  Diesel  powered 
vehicles  are  now  being  marketed  in  the  n.S. 
in  small  numbers.  In  view  of  the  impetus  for 
greater  average  fuel  economy  due  to  the  new 
fuel  economy  standards,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  dlesel  vehicles  will  be  used  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  future  unless  their 
development  nad  use  is  Impeded  by  low  NO^ 
standards  or  non-oompetitive  costs. 

Assuming  10  percent  market  penetration 
by  dlesel  engine  powered  cars  by  1986  and 
applying  this  estimate  to  the  low  range  fuel 
economy  estimates  given  in  Table  la,  average 
fuel  economy  would  be  about  Vs  MPO  higher 
in  model  year  1980  and  about  1  MPG  higher 
in  model  year  1985.  Assuming  a  20  peicent 
value  for  dlesel  engine  market  penetration  by 
1985,  and  applying  it  to  the  high  range  fuel 
economy  projections  given  in  Table  la,  the 
average  fuel  economy  in  model  year  1980 
would  be  %  MPG  higher  and  in  model  year 
1985  about  1.6  to  2  MPG  higher.  Table  D-S 
gives  the  projected  new  car  fleet  average  fuel 
economy  for  each  emission  control  schedule 
based  on  these  assiunptions  about  dlesel  en- 
gine market  penetration. 

The  lifetime  new  car  fleet  fuel  consump- 
tion figures  corresponding  to  Table  ic  would 
be  lower,  i.e..  about  2%  lower  in  19B0  and  4% 
to  7%  lower  in  1985.  Fuel  savings  in  the  1985 
new  car  fleet  due  to  the  use  of  dlesel  engines 
would  range  from  1.5  to  2.4  billion  gallons. 
This  analysis  assumes  that  dlesel  vehicle  fuel 
economy  will  be  25%  greater  than  the  im- 
proved gasoline  engine  vehicle  fuel  economy 
in  1985  based  on  the  fact  that  most  dlesel 
engine  vehicles  are  presently  about  26% 
better  than  the  best  1976  gas  engines.  There 
are  other  potential  problems  (such  as  odor, 
particulate  levels,  and  noise)  which  dlesel 
engines  may  need  to  overcome  before  full 
market  penetration  can  be  achieved.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  noted  that  NO,  standards 
of  1.0  g/mi  and  below  may  affect  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  heavier  cars  with  dlesel  en- 
gines and  may  well  preclude  the  development 
and  application  of  the  dlesel  engine  for  the 
heavier  cars. 


TABLE]D-3.-NEW  CAR  FLEET  FUEL  ECONOMY  PROJECTIONS  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE  CARS  INCLUDED,  FOR  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULES  AND  MODEL  YEARS  1976  THROUGH  1985 

(In  mnw  per  gallonl 


Low 

range  projection  (10  percent  diesel  in 

1985) 

High  rang*  projection  (20  percent  diesal  in 

1965) 

Model  year 

OCT) 

A 

.8 

D 

E 

DO) 

A 

B 

D 

E 

1976 

1977 

1978... 

17.6- 

'.'.""'.'.              20.8 

17  6  <     ■ 

17.6 
19.1 
21.2 

91  0  . 

19.8 
21.0 
20.9 
22.4 
23.9 
25.4 
27.1 
26.8 

20.8 
20.6 
20.5 
22.1 
23.3 
25.0 
26.6 
27.6 

20.8 
22.0 
28.9 
22.4 

as 

25.4 

m 

2&8 

2L2 

22.4 
23.3 
24.8 
26.3 
27.7 
29.5 
30.4 

2L2 
22.6 
23.5 
2&1 
26.7 

28.3. 

30.2. 

3L2 

2L0 
22.6 
23.3 
25.1 
26.7 

28.8 

2L2 
22.1 
22.8 
24.6 
26.S 

3L2 

2L2 
22.6 
213 
25.1 

26.7 

28.8 

1979 

1980 

1981 

22.0 

22.0 

23.4 

22.6 
23.S 
2Sl1 

1982. 

1983 

1984 

1985 

23.9 

25.4 

27.1 

28.0 

2&7 
21.3 

3a2 

31.2 

Apfknos  B 
Assumptions  of  the  Incsxkzntai.  Consukis 
C!oaT  Impacts  of  Altebnative  Eicdssions 
Reduction  Schedui.es 

Section  3  of  this  rep<Ht  snmmarlEed  the 
impact  of  total  lifetime  oonsumer  costs  per 
car  and  tm  the  total  new  car  fleet  for  the 
altemstlTe  emissions  reduction  sched'iiles 
relative  to  Schedule  DT.  As  with  any  eeti- 


mate  of  future  oosti,  tbs  esttmates  are  tub- 
Jeot  to  uncOTtalnty,  especially  conoenUng 
periods  further  In  the  future. 

Table  E-l  summarizes  the  technology  as- 
sumptions (from  Sectloa  3)  and  estimated 
eqtilpment  and  maintenance  costs  at  the 
different  emission  levels  for  the  low  and 
high  ranges.  The  major  source  for  the  cost 
estimates  was  the  197S  larn—inii^  Oontrd 
Status  Report,  submitted  on  April  8,  1078.* 


■qu^uiMiit  oosts  wore  estimated  undar  the 
assumptlan  that  all  teeta^dogtes  (and  tliers- 
fon  oosts)  for  the  lii/lS/SJ  base  ease  an 
Inetnded  In  oO  schedules  and  thus  ar*  not 
incremental.  Tat  the  high  range  ease,  thi« 
means  that  some  advanced  tedmologtaa 
(such  as  deetronlo  sparic  oontnl)  are  In- 
cluded In  the  base  case  and  appear  tn  each 
oi  the  altematlTe  schedules,  inrfmung  the 
DT  schedule. 


■^ 
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Emwioa  Imtb  (HC/CO/NOJ    1  tclinotogias  assumed 


L5/15/11... 

1^5/2.0... 
M/9/2.0.... 

0.41/3.4/2.0. 
(U1/3.4/L5. 


( xidation  catalyst,  high^iwrgy  ignition,  propor- 
tXHialEGR. 

S  iiM  as  Basa 

^M  phu  air  iniaction 


0.41/3.4/1.0. 


0.41/3.4/0.4. 


>  All  costs  are  iiKremental  to  th  t 
Lifetime  maintenance  costs  (IfO, 
•  One  3-way  catalyst  change 
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Low  range 


Hi|b  range 


Incremental  cost  estimates  > 

Sticker  price   Maintenance  >    Teclinolosies  a»umed 


Incremental  cost  estimatts  > 
Sticker  price     Maintenance  > 


Base 


S  ime  as  above. 


0 

szs 


25 


Monolith  catalyst,  high-energy  ignition,  propoT' 
tional  EGR,  electrons  sparV  control. 

0    Base  plus  electronic  EGR,  electronic  air 

J25    Base  phis: 

Port  liners 

Start  catalyst. 


25    Above  plus  improved  fuel  metering  or  improved 
catalysts. 


Base 
$20 


Apove  plus: 

Start  catalyst 

3-way  catalyst  (replaces  oxidation  catalyst). 
Improved  fuel  metering 


Above  plus  electronic  EGR,  electronic  air. 


^ 

0 
0 

55 
(15) 

0 
(25) 

70 
(20) 

25 
(50) 

»(1M) 

(40) 

•(30) 


S  me 


Increment. 
as  above... 


&  me  as  above. 


<2S> 
120 

120 


120 


(220) 
245 
245 


Above  pkis  3-way  catalyst  (replaces  oxidation 
catalysb. 


90 


(30) 


75 


•(50) 


260    Same  as  above. 


120 
120 


125 
125 


base  case  and  are  expressed  in  undiscounted  1975  dollars. 
,000  mi.) 


*  3  oxygen  sensor  changes. 

•  3-way  catalyst  change  on  ^  of  the  cart. 
(  )  Indicates  unit  cost  estimates. 


GEORGE  CHAPLIN  OP  THE  HONO- 
LULU ADVERTISfeRTO  ASSUME 
PRESroENCY  OFJTHE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OP  NEWSPAPER  EDI- 
TORS 

(Mr.  MATSUNAOiL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
(Uude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  noted 
the  election  of  George  Chaplin,  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  cnisailing  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  to  the  presi- 
dency ot  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors— ASNEJ— on  the  final  day 
of  the  organization') 
ing  held  in  Was! 

The  thinking 
all  agree  with  Willi^ 
editor  of  the  competi] 
Bulletin,  who  once  remarked: 

statehood,  Henry  J.  Salser,  Jet  airplanes 
and  Ciieorge  Chaplin  hit  Hawaii  at  the  same 
time.  I'm  not  quite  sur;  where  to  list  them 
In  order  of  Importance. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  a  pra;tical  idealist,  is  a 
graduate  of  Clemson  University  and  a 
former  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard.  He 
was  stationed  In  Ha<  trail  during  World 
War  n  and  returned,  years  later,  to  be- 
come editor  of  Honoliflu's  morning  daily. 
Under  his  able  leaders  hip,  the  Advertiser 
fights  crime  and  comption  at  the  local 
level  and,  occasionally',  takes  to  task  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  Hai  mail's  congressional 
delegation.  More  often,  however,  George 
can  be  found  prom>ting  Hawaii  and 
projects  designed  to  make  the  Aloha 
State  a  better  place  li  i  which  to  live  and 
work.  In  1960,  while  [  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Paciic  War  Memorial 
Commission,  George  earned  of  our  ef- 
forts to  raise  money  f  )r  the  construction 
of    the    USS    Ari20i\a    Memorial.    He 


1976  annual  meet- 

^n,  D.C. 

of  Hawaii  nearly 

Ewing,  former 

ig  Honolulu  Star- 


^  Automobile  Emission  Control — The  Cur- 
rent Status  oTut  Development  Trends  As  of 
March  1978.  A  Report  Id  the  Administrator, 
EPA.  April  1976. 


laimched  an  editorial  campaign  which 
was  soon  picked  up  by  other  papers 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  his  edi- 
torial pleas  was  read  by  Colonel  Tom 
Parker,  manager  of  entertainer  Elvis 
Presley.  As  a  result,  the  superstar  par- 
ticipated in  a  highly  successful  benefit 
performance  which  netted  nearly  $50,000 
for  the  memorial  and  stimulated  addi- 
tional contributions  and  appropriations, 
both  private  and  public. 

In  1970,  George  was  appointed  by 
Hawaii  Gov.  John  A.  Bums  to  chair  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  the  year  2000. 
Subsequently,  a  permanent  State  com- 
mission on  the  year  2000  was  established 
to  explore  alternative  futures  for  Hawaii. 
One  outgrowth  of  tJie  commission  has 
been  a  study  of  economic  alternatives 
funded  by  the  Hawaii  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  several  business  firms. 
One  of  the  first  in  the  Nation,  the  Hawaii 
commission  has  served  as  a  model  for 
similar  organizations,  not  only  In  the 
United  States,  but  in  foreign  coimtrles 
such  as  Malaysia  as  well. 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  :leclinlng 
number  of  dally  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  George  was  active  In 
ASNE's  successful  effort  to  obtain  en- 
actment of  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  a  bill  which  I  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1969.  The 
meastire,  signed  into  law  the  following 
year,  saved  22  metropolitan  newspapers, 
assuring  continued  editorial  competition 
In  those  cities. 

The  future  of  the  daily  newspaper  will, 
of  course,  be  George's  principal  concern 
during  the  next  year.  Because  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  his  views  on 
this  subject  of  Interest,  I  am  submitting 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord informative  articles  about  him  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  ASNE  BulleUn: 
What  Will  Geobgb  Chaplin  Mean  to  ASNE? 

The  principles  of  democracy  are  exercised 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
each  year  when  the  members  vote  their 
choices  for  the  board  of  directors,  toho  there- 


upon maintain  an  orderly  escalator  of  So- 
ciety leaders. 

On  the  final  day  of  this  month's  1976  con- 
vention, the  board  will  conduct  its  annual 
ceremony  of  advancing  that  escalator,  pre- 
sumably as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  as 
in  the  past,  sparing  the  Society  the  likes  of 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Florida  primaries. 

In  so  doing,  the  board  uiiU  propel  into  the 
presidency  of  ASNE  the  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  George  Chaplin, 
who  has  said  the  prospect  has  him  feeling 
"greatly  challenged,  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portunity, slightly  loet-palmed — av^  happily 
aware  of  the  abundance  of  talent  and  uHse 
counsel  available  in  the  Society." 

Beyond  that.  The  Bulletin  offers  a  three- 
way  look  at  the  incoming  president,  begin- 
ning with  these  first-person  replies: 

Q.:  What  does  the  ChapUn  presidency  plan 
for  the  Society? 

A.:  At  the  heart  of  the  Society  18  the  per- 
formance of  Its  committees;  even  at  this 
stage  I  can  assure  that  there  will  be  strong 
chairmen  and  committees  for  1976-77. 

Q.:  What  do  you  see  as  principal  problems 
of  the  profession? 

A.:  Ironically,  in  the  Bicentennial  year, 
freedom  of  the  press  Is  under  heavier  ofllclal 
assault  than  at  probably  any  time  since  the 
period  of  the  Allen  and  Sedition  acts.  The 
press  is  widely  mistrusted  by  the  citizenry. 
And  it  seems  Increasingly  evident  that,  12  we 
are  to  stem  losses  In  readership  and  regene- 
rate public  confidence,  newspapers  must  be 
made  more  relevant  to  a  society  tossed  and 
tumbled  by  accelerated  change. 

Q.:  Will  the  remoteness  of  Hawaii  pose 
any  problems  for  you? 

A.:  Just  that  It  takes  longer  to  fly  and 
costs  more  to  talk  (but  Hawaiian  Telephone 
Company  Is  cooperating  by  cutting  LD  rates 
between  the  Islands  and  the  Mainland  by 
some  20  percent  starting  Just  a  few  days  tie- 
fore  the  convention). 

Q. :  How  has  the  role  of  the  Society  changed 
in  the  20  years  you've  been  a  member? 

A.:  Perhaps  less  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. At  that  convention  20  years  ago  the 
program  featured  "How  goes  freedom  of  in- 
formation?"; "Is  congressional  investigation 
of  the  press  a  threat  to  freedom?";  "The 
press  looks  at  problems  of  Integration." 
There  have  been  changes  In  degree  and  em- 
phasis, but  we  are  still  concerned  with  those 
problems,  among  others — Including  the  need 
to  better  educate  the  public  that  freedom  of 
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the  press  belongs  to  It.  and  editors  are  enxro- 
gatee.  

A  Chaplin  Collxagux:  "What  Took  So 

Long?" 

(By  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays  Jr.) 

If  there  Is  any  element  of  svurprlse  in 
George  Chaplin's  assuming  the  presidency 
of  ASNE,  it's  that  it  took  him  20  years  to 
malce  It.  For  whatever  the  Ingredients  which 
carry  one  to  leadership  in  this  Society, 
Oeorge  8\u«ly  has  them  in  remarkable 
meastire. 

A  few  years  ago  when  Ed  Murray  became 
president  of  the  Society,  he  looked  for  a 
memt>ership  chairman  who  would  take  full 
advantage  of  changes  in  the  bylaws  which 
increased  certain  meml>ershlp  quotas.  He 
turned  to  George.  And  George  proceeded  to 
bring  in  far  more  new  meml>ers  than  had 
ever    been    added    to    the   rcdls   before. 

I  was  ASNE  secretary  at  the  time,  so  I 
got  copies  of  all  his  letters.  They  filled  me 
with  wonder:  wonder  at  their  numl>er  and 
the  thought  and  effort  that  went  into 
them — had  he  added  another  secretary?  how 
could  he  possibly  find  the  time? — and  wonder 
that  so  many  of  the  letters  were  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  Could  he  have  so  many 
friends? 

It  may  well  be  that  George  knows  more 
of  the  800  ASNE  meml>ers  than  suiyone  else. 
And  this  is  a  measure  of  his  remarkable 
capacity  for  friendship.  For  he  is  neither  a 
back  slapper  nor  a  vote  counter.  He  doesn't 
step  forward  with  his  hand  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  Is  a  bit  reticent.  He  buUds  new 
friendships  with  warm  respKjnse  and  nur- 
tures them  with  empathy. 

This  Is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  he  has 
gotten  where  he  is  in  the  Society,  but  only 
one  ftmnng  xnany.  No  one  knows  him  very 
long  without  coming  to  realize  that  t>ehlnd 
the  soft  voice  and  reflective  manner  there's  a 
dynamo^and  a  well  directed  one.  So,  along 
with  friendship,  he's  won  respect — and  de- 
served votes  in  Society  elections. 

Oeorge  was  elected  tu  the  lx>ard  of  direc- 
tors the  first  time  he  ran,  no  easy  accom- 
plishment. The  next  time,  his  vote  total  was 
second  only  to  that  of  a  particularly  popu- 
lar vice  president  about  to  step  into  the 
presidency.  And  in  last  year's  election,  he 
was  number  one  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Three  years  ago  his  feUow  board  members 
gave  their  Judgment  of  him  when  they 
elected  him  treasurer  and  set  him  on  hlJs 
way  up  the  ladder  to  the  presidency.  And  the 
current  board  did  him  signal  honor  when 
it  voted  to  hold  next  year's  convention  in 
his  city,  Honolulu,  though  It  wont  be  the 
normal  year  for  meeting  away  from  Wash- 
ington. (Why  else  would  the  directors  be 
wUling  for  us  all  to  go  to  Hawaii  on  expense 
accounts?) 

None  of  this  is  surprising,  for  George  has 
been  an  Impressive  board  member.  He  doesnt 
talk  much  at  board  meetings,  but  when  he 
does  it  is  often  to  ask  a  revealing  question 
or  to  make  a  suggestion  which  gets  the  dis- 
cussion back  on  the  track  or  helps  it  find 
a  track. 

He  manages  to  be  both  Idealistic  and  prac- 
tical. And  he's  always  ready  for  another  as- 
signment. 

The  most  Interesting  item  In  the  Society's 
current  budget  is  there  at  George's  instance. 
It's  $2,000  for  committee  expense,  ten  times 
the  figure  of  prior  years.  Oeorge  has  ambi- 
tious plans  for  the  committees,  and  be  has 
made  concrete  preparation. 

As  a  board  member,  Oeorge  qualified  for  the 
first  ASNE  trip  to  China,  and  he  took  off  for 
the  other  side  of  the  world  with  characteris- 
tic enthusiasm  and  better  preparation  than 
most.  For  foreign  affairs  is  one  of  George's 
major  Interests,  and  East  Asia  in  particular. 

A  few  years  a(?o  when  the  board  voted  to 
protest  President  Marcos'  suppression  of  the 
Philippine  press,  it  was  Cteorge  who  made  the 
motion. 


He's  the  only  American  to  have  partici- 
pated in  every  one  of  the  five  Japanese- 
American  conferences  sponstMred  by  the  In- 
ternational Press  Institute. 

George  is  a  writing  editor,  and  a  prolific 
one.  And  this  is  widely  enough  known  among 
his  friends  that  one  of  the  running  jokes  of 
the  China  trip  was  the  contention  that  he 
can't  express  himself  on  any  subject  in  less 
than  a  newspaper  page. 

The  "how-does-he-find-tlme?"  question  so 
frequently  asked  where  George  is  concerned 
wlU  prolMibly  be  heard  more  than  ever  in 
the  year  ahead.  And  Bsta,  his  wife  of  39 
years,  can  shed  some  light  on  it.  She  says: 

"Part  of  the  answer  is  that  he  doesn't  do 
anything  around  the  house  except  straight- 
en up  scattered  books  every  few  months  when 
I  ylell  at  him.  Once,  many  years  ago.  I 
asked  him  to  open  a  can  of  peanuts  and  SO 
minutes  later  he  was  in  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  getting  five  stitches  In  his 
finger." 

But  there  is  iindoubtedly  another  part  of 
the  answer  in  another  of  Beta's  observations : 
"George  retains  the  idealism  of  his  early 
years.  The  'Stardust'  of  journalism,  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  excitement,  is  still  In  his  eyes." 

George  will  have  plenty  to  light  up  his  eyes 
in  the  coming  year.  And  that  famous  "Aloha" 
of  his,  which  had  to  be  explained  to  Chou 
En-lai,  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  at  Jour- 
nalism conclaves  and  in  newspaper  oflloes  all 
over  the  mainland  as  George  goes  atwut 
preaching  the  ASNE  gospel  and  mi^iring 
friends  of  the  few  among  our  800  he  has 
somehow  missed. 


A  Chaplin  Friend:  "A  Movzx  and  Shakks" 
(By  Howard  Chonoff) 

If  I  were  a  sports  writer,  I  would  describe 
George  Cliaplln  as  a  man  who  can  do  it  aU. 

Although  his  title  is  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Honoliilu  Advertiser,  he  is  at  once  an 
excellent  reporter,  an  award-winning  writer 
and  edit<»',  an  influential  civic  leader  and 
a  good  businessman.  The  Inooming  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  also  a  devoted  husbcoid  and  father 
as  well  as  a  doting  grandfather.  And  he  has 
time  for  all. 

George  was  no  stranger  to  HawaU  when 
he  joined  The  Advertiser  in  1958.  During 
Wcarld  War  n,  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Islands  to  establish  and 
edit  the  Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  paper  was  printed  at  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser, and  George  came  to  know  Lorrin 
Thurston,  the  then  publisher.  Thirteen  years 
later,  when  Thiirston  sought  to  replace  his 
retiring  editor,  Ray  CoU,  he  remembered  the 
young  captain  who  had  been  so  strongly  pro- 
statehood  and  invited  him  to  take  over  the 
editorial  department.  Oeorge  and  the  pub- 
lisher's nephew,  Thurston  Twlgg-Smlth,  hit 
it  off.  Later,  when  Twlgg  took  over  as  pub- 
lisher and  began  to  move  the  editorial  budg- 
et to  Its  present  $2.6  million  a  year,  he  and 
George  combined  to  form  a  capable  operating 
team.  Oeorge  began  to  acquire  stock  In  the 
Advertiser  almost  as  soon  as  be  had  arrived 
in  Honolulu  and,  today,  the  Chaplin  family 
owns  a  little  more  than  10  percent. 

The  complexion  of  the  Advertiser  changed 
from  ultra-conservative  to  moderately  liber- 
al. It  livened  Its  typography.  It  expanded  Its 
staff  and  news  hole.  It  began  to  engage  in 
Investigative  reporting  the  way  George  had 
in  New  Orleans  and  San  Diego.  Oeorge  be- 
came active  in  community  affairs.  TTie  pres- 
tige which  accrued  to  him  as  a  result,  also 
accrued  to  the  Advertiser.  When  the  paper 
began  to  go  after  hard-hitting  environ- 
mental stories  (many  of  which  dldnt  sit  too 
well  with  some  memliers  of  the  Establish- 
ment). Twlgg-Smlth  <rfrered  encouragement 
and  ideas.  It  was,  and  Is,  a  fine  relationship. 

Oeorge  was  bom  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  in 
1914.  He  went  to  Clemson  College  to  study 
textile  chemistry.  Had  he  not  been  made 
editor  of  the  Clemson  llger,  ASNE  would  be 


Inducting   someone   elae   as   president   this 
year. 

After  he  led  successful  campaigns  In  the 
Tiger  to  get  better  boxing  match  Judges,  to 
abolish  compulsory  church  attendance  and 
to  permit  student  evaluation  of  faculty. 
textUe  chemistry  offered  little  excitement  to 
him.  So,  he  got  a  Job  as  a  reporter  on  the 
OreenviUe  (S.C.)  Piedmont.  He  aooo.  conned 
Esta,  a  charming  Charleston  girl,  into  marry- 
ing him,  became  city  editor  and  In  1940,  at 
age  26,  won  a  Ni«nan  FeUowship  at  Harvard. 
George  was  on  his  way.  (Clnnson  gave  him  a 
Distinguished  Alumni  Award  in  1974.) 

FoUowlng  World  War  IX,  he  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Camden  Coxirler-Post, 
then  managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Jour- 
nal and,  finaUy,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  for  nine  years  before  going  l>ack  to 
Honolulu. 

But  niierever  he  was,  George  was  Involved 
in  the  community  and  the  paper  was  pur- 
suing causes  for  good.  It  was  exciting  to  work 
on  a  ChapUn-edlted  paper,  because  be  had 
imagination.  Ideas. 

In  San  Diego,  where  George  exposed  quack 
psychologists  and  got  the  city  council  to 
pass  a  pioneering  ordinance  requiring  exams 
for  aU  seeking  psychologist's  Ucenses,  he 
sent  a  reporter  dressed  as  a  Russian  colonel 
40  miles  north  to  Camp  Pendleton  to  cover 
the  annual  amphibious  maneuvers  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  MP's  arrested  the 
reporter,  but  the  story  wound  \q>  on  a  happy 
note  when  George  ran  a  page  one  editorial 
congratulating  the  marines  on  their  exceUent 
security.  Time,  Life,  Newsweek  telephoned 
for  pictures.  It  just  happened  George  had 
sent  a  photographer  to  taU  the  reporter. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  Item  successfully  pro- 
posed reforms  at  the  state  penitentiary,  ex- 
posed vote  fraud  in  the  city,  campaigned 
vigorously  against  leading  lottery  figures, 
fought  police  graft,  exposed  a  divorce  racket 
on  the  neighlx>rlng  Mississippi  Gulf  coast, 
\incovered  poor  conditions  in  New  Orleans 
nursing  homes  and  fought  many  other  bat- 
tles as  weU. 

Down  deep,  George  Chaplin  is  and  was  a 
reporter.  Esta  tells  about  the  time  in  New 
Orleans  when  the  house  next  do<H-  caught 
fire  one  night.  The  Chaplin  family  was 
evactiatlng  Its  home  because  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  blaze.  Esta  had  the  children  and 
the  housekeeper  rounded  up  but  suddenly. 
Oeorge  had  disappeared.  She  fo\ind  him  out 
on  the  sun  deck  in  his  pajamas  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  fire  for  the  next  day's  paper. 

George  is  not  only  an  activist  but  a  good 
listener.  Although  his  advice  is  often  sought 
for  many  Honolulu  endeavors,  he  probably 
does  more  listening  than  a  lot  of  psychia- 
trists. After  a  Honolulu  executive  told  George 
in  I960  about  the  need  for  an  additional 
$250,000  to  complete  the  Arizona  memorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  George  wrote  letters  to  1,700 
daUy  newspaper  editors  in  the  TTJB.  and  con- 
tributions came  In  from  all  over  the  country. 
Colonel  Tom  Parker,  Elvis  Presley's  man- 
ager, read  an  editorial  based  on  George's 
letter,  picked  up  the  telephone  and  pledged 
Elvis  to  a  charity  performance  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor with  all  proceeds  going  to  the  Arlsona 
memorial.  In  one  night,  more  than  $67,000 
was  raised.  It  stimulated  the  Legislature  and 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  rest.  George  was 
given  the  VS.  Navy  League's  Meritorious 
Citation  for  finally  getting  the  memorial 
built.  In  accepting  the  award  he  had  warm 
words  for  Buck  Buchwach,  then  managing 
editor  and  now  executive  editor,  who  worked 
with  him  on  this  and  many  other  projects. 

George  Is  determined,  not  only  in  his  wwk, 
but  in  his  personal  Ufe  as  well.  A  few  years 
ago  he  decided  to  stop  smcddng  pipes  and 
cigars  after  40  years.  So  he  stopped.  P«iodl 
When  he  decided  he  needed  more  exerdse 
several  years  ago,  he  began  to  ride  a  sta- 
tionary bicycle — five  miles  a  day.  These  days 
he  Jogs  Instead  and  plays  tennis  almost  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  When  he  decided  his 
clothes  were  too  conservative,  he  went  all 
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out  again.  Out  went  th^  Brooks  Brothers 
suits.  In  came  some  pre^y  far-out  shirts. 
Jackets  and  slacks. 

In  1967  George  made  a«  speech  In  which 
he  called  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Hawskll's  assets  in  population,  ethnic  mix. 
Industrial  and  agricultural  capacity  or,  as  he 
put  It,  "examining  Hawaii  r  future  economic, 
political,  cultural  and  socU  1  systems"  for  the 
purpose  of  "Identifying  th«  objectives  we  de- 
sire and  the  action  necessixy  to  reach  those 
objectives." 

No  sooner  had  he  put  fcrth  the  Idea  then 
the  late  Gtovernor  Jack  Burns  appointed 
George  to  head  up  the  project.  Within  18 
months,  the  Hawaii  Leglsliture  had  enacted 
bills  authorizing  and  flnaaclng  the  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  the  Ye  ar  2000.  The  Con- 
ference, Involving  large  lumbers  of  lay- 
men (some  700  In  all),  Inc  udlng  task  forces 
and  other  delegates,  was  held  In  August 
1970,  and  The  Hawaii  Conmlssion  on  the 
Year  2000  Is  an  outgrowti . 

Since  its  creation,  the  Commission  has 
become  nationally  and  Inte  rnatlonally  recog- 
nized as  the  first  publicly  isstabllshed  in  the 
world  specifically  to  explore  the  alternative 
futures  of  a  particular  society.  A  major 
private  sector  project  stimu  lated  by  the  Com- 
mission Is  entitled  Alternitlve  Futures  for 
Hawaii.  George  Is  its  co-cl  airman. 

Again — never  one  to  go  li  to  anything  half- 
way— George  steeped  himself  in  futurism, 
began  to  attend  meetings  of  the  World 
Future  Society,  got  to  know  the  Alvln  Tof- 
flers,  the  Robert  Theobalds,  the  John  Mc- 
Hales,  the  Herman  Kahns,  t  tie  Robert  Jungks 
and  others  intimately.  He  s  now  recognized 
as  an  authority  himself  am  I  Is  In  demand  as 
a  speaker  and  writer  on  tie  subject. 

George  and  Dr.  Glenn  P  ilge,  a  University 
of  Hawaii  political  scientist,  collaborated  In 
assembling  and  editing  the  papers  presented 
at  the  Conference.  The  resi  Jt  is  a  handsome 
and  fascinating  book  entlted  "Hawaii  2000: 
Continuing  Experiment  in  Anticipatory 
Democracy." 

After  a  prominent  Malay  ;lan  Senator  read 
the  book,  he  was  Inspired  ip  sponsor  a  Con- 
ference on  the  Year  2000  lb  Kuala  Lumpur 
and,  you  guessed  It,  Georg^  Chaplin  was  one 
of  the  main  speakers  there  last  Augiist.  The 
Hawaii  project  also  contributed  to  similar 
endeavors  In  the  states  of  \  Washington.  Iowa, 
Minnesota  as  well  as  In  Pui  :rto  Rico. 

The  Advertiser  has  tak;n  on  organized 
crime,  hammering  at  confl  ct  of  Interests  at 
City  Hall  with  in-depth  reporting  which 
brought  the  resignation  ol  the  city's  man- 
aging director.  The  Advei  tlser  went  after 
state  purchasing  procedures  after  It  learned 
and  disclosed  that  some  ol  Hawaii's  elected 
representatives  were  fxirnlsilng  their  homes 
with  rugs  and  other  effeca  owned  by  the 
state.  Under  George's  leadership  the  Adver- 
tiser always  comes  out  sniokln',  to  borrow 
Joe  Prazler's  expression.  If  It  Isn't  attacking 
substandard  conditions  in  n  iirsing  homes  and 
leading  a  fight  for  a  tougher  city  and  state 
ethics  code,  then  it's  flghtl  ig  for  a  new  and 
needed  hospital.  Or  persui  ding  the  city  to 
build  a  separate  concert  hal .  Instead  of  erect- 
ing a  combination  concert  hall  and  sports 
arena. 

It's  dlfSciilt  to  do  a  pro!  lie  on  George.  It 
would  be  easier  to  do  a  b  >ok.  One  chapter 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  awards.  They 
Include:  two  citations  frdm  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  for  series  on  Southeast  Asia,  Ja- 
pan, The  People's  Republls  of  China;  two 
John  Hancock  Awards  for  economic  report- 
age; national  Headllner's  Award  and  a  fiock 
of  others. 

His  lovely  and  supportive  i  wife,  Esta,  Is  as 
proud  of  him  as  are  his  son  and  daughter, 
Steve  and  Jerri,  and  their  s  }ouses.  Steve  is  a 
career  Foreign  Service  Offcer  stationed  In 
Bucharest,  married  to  a  fori  ler  attorney  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
they  have  two  children.  J^I  Is  a  freelance 
writer  and  public  relations  Counselor  In  Hon- 
olulu; her  husband  Is  In  the  hotel  business 
there. 


William  Ewing,  the  retired  editor  of 
Georges  evening  competitor,  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  once  sized  up  the  situation  this 
way: 

"Statehood,  Heiuy  J.  Kaiser,  Jet  alrpliines 
and  George  Chaplin  bit  Hawaii  at  about  the 
same  time.  I'm  not  qxiite  sure  where  to  list 
them  in  order  of  Importance." 

The  phrase  "mover  and  shaker"  might  have 
been  coined  for  George  Chaplin. 


BEEF  RESEARCH  INFORMATION 
ACT 

(Conference  report  and  statement 
omitted  from  Congressional  Record  of 
April  26. 1976:) 

CONFEBENCE    REPOET    (H.    REPT.    No.    94-1044) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
7656  to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  consumer  in- 
formation, and  promotion  to  Improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recoimnend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  5,  11.  12,  13,  18,  and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3.  4,  6,  7,  8.  9.  15.  16,  and  17,  and 
agree  to  the  san^e. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "never"  and  Insert 
"not";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate-  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  such 
amendment  and  amend  such  matter  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Eligible  voter  lists  and  ballots  cast  In 
the  referendum  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months  Sifter  they  are  cast  for  audit  and  re- 
count In  the  event  the  results  of  the  refer- 
endum are  challenged  and  either  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Courts  determine  a  recount  and 
retabulatlon  of  results  Is  appropriate.  Prior 
to  the  holding  of  the  referendum,  sureties 
shall  have  posted  a  bond  or  other  security, 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  In  an  amount 
which  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be 
suflaclent  to  pay  any  expenses  Incxirred  for 
the  conduct  of  the  referendum.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  the  term  "expenses  In- 
curred for  the  conduct  of  the  referendum" 
shall  Include  all  costs  Incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  therewith,  except  for 
salaries  of  Government  employees." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.    R.    POAGE, 

John  Melcheb, 
Bob  BEBGuum, 

JEHBT    LTTTON, 

Tom  Haskin, 
Jack  Higbtower, 
WnilAM  C.  Wabipuer. 
Ketth  G.  Sebelius. 
Chabi.fs  Thonx. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hebuam    E.    Talmaocz. 
Geobge  McGovebk, 

JAMES   B.   ALUat, 

Dick  Clabk, 

PATBICK   J.   LEABT, 

Robert  Dolx, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Henrt  Beixmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mittee of  Confebence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
7656)  to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program 
of  research,  producer,  and  consumer  Infor- 
mation, and  promotion  to  Improve,  main- 
tain, and  develop  markets  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  adjustmenta 
made  In  the  committee  of  conference  are 
noted  below.  (Amendments  numbered  5  and 
19  are  not  dealt  with  below  becavise  they 
deal  with  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary 
conforming  changes.) 

AMENDMENT      NO.       1 — F.\LSE      OR      MISLEADING 
CLAIMS    OR    STATEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
advertising,  consumer  education,  or  sales 
promotion  programs  established  under  the 
Act  shall  make  use  of  (a)  false  or  mislead- 
ing claims  In  behalf  of  cattle,  beef,  or  beef 
products,  or  (b)  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments with  respect  to  quality,  value,  or  use 
of  any  competing  product. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  House  receded. 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    2    AND    3. EXECtTrlVE    COM- 

MITTEK   OF  THE   BEEF   BOARD 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  Beef  Board 
to  appoint  an  executive  committee  for  the 
purposes  of  employing  a  staff  and  conduct- 
ing routine  business  within  the  policies  de- 
termined by  the  Beef  Board. 

The  Senate  amendments  required  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  an  executive  committee 
and  provided  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee must  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
industry. 

The  House  receded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4. — NOMINATIONS  TO  THI  BEXf 
BOARD   BY  GENEBAL  FARM   ORGANIZATTOMS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  make  appointments  to  the  Beef 
Board  from  nominations  submitted  by  gen- 
eral farm  organizations. 

The  Hotise  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision.  However,  the  House  bill  provided 
specific  guidelines  for  the  Secretary  to  fol- 
low In  certifying  organizations  that  may 
nominate  members  for  the  Beef  Board.  The 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture states  that  "the  Committee  Intends 
that  general  farm  organizations  be  consid- 
ered for  certification  as  well  as  cattlemen's 
organizations". 

The  House  receded. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  6,  7,  AND  8. — SUBMISSION  OP 
ANNUAL  BUDGETS  OP  THE  BEEP  BOARD  TO  TH« 
HOUSE  AND  SENATE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEKS 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  re- 
quirement In  the  House  bill  that  the  annual 
budgets  of  the  Beef  Board  be  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees. However,  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, copies  of  the  budgets  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  Committees  as  provided  In 
the  House  bill. 

The  House  receded. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9. — EXEMPTION  09  CKTThM 
SLAUGHTERED  POR  A  PRODUCXB'8  HOBIX  CON- 
SUMPTION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  cat- 
tle slaughtered  for  his  own  home  consiunp- 
tlon  by  a  producer  who  has  been  the  sole 
owner  of  such  cattle  shall  not  be  subject  to 
assessment. 
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The  House  bUl  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 
The  House  receded. 

AMENDMXNT  NO.  10. — LIMITATION   ON   SATK 
OF  ASSESSMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
aggregate  rate  of  assessment  shall  "never" 
exceed  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  but  changed  the  word 
"never"  to  "not". 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  11,  12,  13,  AND  14. — 
CONDUCT   OP  REFERENDUM 

The  House  bill  provided  for  approval  of 
the  order  by  a  referendum  among  "regis- 
tered" cattle  producers.  Under  the  House 
bill,  the  Secretary  is  to  register  the  pro- 
ducers not  less  than  10  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  referendum.  The  order  to  be  effective 
must  be  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  voting  In  the  referendum,  and 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  registered  produc- 
ers must  vote  in  such  referendum. 

The  Senate  amendments  deleted  the  regis- 
tration requirement  of  the  House  bill  and 
otherwise  modified  the  referendum  provision. 
Under  the  Senate  amendments,  the  order 
would  not  be  effective  unless  It  Is  approved 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum,  or  by  a  majority  of 
producers  voting  In  the  referendum  If  such 
majority  owned  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cattle  owned  by  producers  voting  In  the 
referendum.  Also,  the  Senate  amendments 
deleted— 

(a)  the  provision  in  the  House  bill  requir- 
ing that  eligible  voter  lists  and  ballots  cast 
in  the  referendum  be  retained  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  12  months  after  they  are  cast 
for  audit  and  recount  In  the  event  the  results 
of  the  referendum  are  challenged;  and 

(b)  the  provision  In  the  House  bill  requir- 
ing that  sureties  post  a  bond  or  secvulty  prior 
to  the  holding  of  the  referendum  sufficient  to 
pay  the  costs — such  as  printing  ballots  and 
preparation  and  mailing  procedures  of  the 
referendum — should  the  order  fail  to  gain  the 
approval  of  the  proaucers. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  provisions 
relating  to  the  registration  and  voting  pro- 
cedures and  retention  of  eUglble  voter  lists 
and  ballots  cast  in  the  referendum. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  the  House  provision  for  reim- 
bursing the  Government  for  the  costs  of  con- 
ducting the  referendum.  Under  the  language 
agreed  to,  the  Secretary  Is  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  Government  is  reimbursed  for  Its  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Incident  to  the  conduct  of 
the  referendum  whether  or  not  the  order  Is 
approved.  Such  out-of-pocket  exp>enses  would 
Include  all  costs  Incurred  by  the  Government 
(except  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees). 
The  Items  of  costs  could  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Cost  of  hearings 

1.  Travel  for  Federal  employees 

2.  Per  diem  for  Federal  employees 

3.  Transcript 

4.  Printing  of  record 

5.  Faculties 

Cost  of  referendum 

6.  Preparation  of  ballots 

7.  Printing  of  ballots 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  15,  16,  AND  17. — ^PENALTY  FOB 
VIOLATING  ANY  PROVISION  OP  THK  ORDER  OB 
FAILING  TO  COLLECT  OR  REMIT  ANT  ASSESS- 
MENT 

The  House  bill  provided  that  any  person 
violating  any  provision  of  an  order  or  failing 
or  refusing  to  collect  or  remit  any  assess- 
ment Is  liable  for  payment  of  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  less  than  «1,000  or  more  than  $10,000 
recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the 
United  States. 


The  Senate  amendments  retained  the  civil 
penalty  provision  but  modified  it  to  provide 
that — • 

(a)  no  penalty  Is  applicable  unless  the 
violation  of  the  order  or  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  collect  or  remit  any  assessment  Is 
"willful";  and 

(b)  the  maximum  penalty  which  may  be 
collected  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

The  House  receded.  The  penalty  wotUd. 
of  course,  be  In  addition  to  any  assessment 
payable  by  the  producer  or  slaughterer. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    18. CONSUMBI    REPRESENTA- 
TION  ON   RESEARCH   AND    PROMOTION   BOARDS 

The  Senate  bill  added  a  new  section  to 
the  House  bUl  requiring  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  Beef  Board, 
the  Egg  Board,  the  Cotton  Board,  the 
Potato  Board,  and  the  Wool  Councils  be 
persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  membership 
of  bona  fide  consumer  organizations.  The 
organizations  must  be  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  in  Issues  relating  to  food  and 
nutrition  poUcy,  specially  qualified  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  consumers,  and  have 
no  Interest  directly  or  Indirectly  (a)  In  any 
food  Industry  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion or  (b)  In  any  person  or  entity  engaged 
In  the  commercial  production  of  the  product 
or  commodity  promoted  by  the  particular 
board  or  In  sale,  promotion,  or  distribution 
of  such  product  or  commodity. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
delete  the  Senate  amendment.  However,  the 
conferees  Intend  that  the  Beef  Board  solicit 
consumer  Input — Ideas,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations — on  problems  that  need 
attention  and  projects  that  deserve  priority. 
Accordingly,  the  conferees  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  appoint  five  consumer  ad- 
visors to  the  Beef  Board.  Such  advisors  shall 
be  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  knowledgeable  in  nutrition  and  food.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  Beef  Board  shaU  reim- 
burse the  consumer  advisors  for  the  reason- 
able expenses  they  Incur  In  performing  their 
duties  as  advisors. 

W.   R.   POAGB, 

John  Mklckkr, 
Bob  B^usland, 
Jerry  Litton, 
ToK  Harkin, 
Jack  Hightowek. 
W.  C.  Wamplex, 
Keith  Q.  Skbelius. 
Charles  Thone. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HERMAN  E.   TALUADGE. 
CteORGK   MCGOVEKK, 

James  B.  Allen. 
Dick  Clark. 
Patrick  J.  Lkaby, 
Robebt  Dole. 
Milton  R.  Young.      « 
Henry  Bxllmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:) 

Mr.  Broyhill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MxcREL),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followirig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mrs.  Pkttis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  April  28. 
1976. 

Mr.  GiuiAN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PrNDUBY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sebeuus.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  G<»nuu.EZ,  for  ^  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNXTN230,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kasteniceier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsttvaga,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wihth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vantk,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Mktner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  for  60 
minutes.  May  4,  1976. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Cederberg,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  611  during  general  dd)ate  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Seiberling  to  extend  his  ronarks 
and  include  extraneous  material  In  the 
debate  portion  of  the  Record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Dingell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  tiie  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,430. 

Mr.  Grassley,  during  request  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  amendments  to 
HJl.  9721  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
ttiat  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Coir- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $644. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FnfDLET. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mis.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  YoxjNG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Brooufzeld. 

Mr.  McCollis'TER. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  *wo  instances. 

Mr.  GiLicAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RousssLOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brothill. 

Mr.  SncMS. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 
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Mr.  Praskk  In  10  instfuices. 

Mr.  Carnzt. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Lkhman  In  two  iilstances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  three  ii  istances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Alezaitder. 

Mr.  Akbro  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  i:  ^stances. 

Mr.  BnrGRAK  in  10  inj  itances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoNCAN  of  Oregofi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZKrKRBTTI. 

Mr.  Reks. 

Ms.  Abzuo  in  two  insl^ces. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  DowHiNO  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  inptances. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 
Mr  BflKVA. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMKRY  in  tjwo  instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Clay  in  two  instabces, 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  instar  ces. 
Mr.  Karth  in  two  ins^ces. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoiiia. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Teagxte  in  10  instinces. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  insUtnces. 
Mr.  Paumtroy. 
Mr.  Syhxngtoh. 
Mr.  Ichors. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  G^rgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  i&tances. 
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ENROLLED  BIL  j  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  i\  om  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlnisiration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
foimd  truly  enrolled  a  }ill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  \rhich  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HA.  8336.  An  act  to  siithorlze  appropria- 
tions for  tbe  construction  at  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  23  of  tb« 
United  States  Code,  and  ior  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNly  ENT 


Mr.  MILLER  of 
er,  I  move  that  the 
Joum. 

The  motion  was 
ly  (at  4  o'clock  and  5! 
toe  House  adjourned 
Wednesday,  April  28, 
noon. 


Calif  c  mla.  Mr.  Speak- 
Reuse  do  now  ad- 


agre<d 


EXECUTIVE    COMMJNICATIONS 


ETC. 


to;  according- 

minutes  pjn.), 

until  tomorrow, 

at  12  o'clock 


15  76 


XXIV,  executive 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
communications  were    ;aken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3115.  A  letter  from  the;  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  tot  fiscal  year  1076 
and  the  transition  quarter,  amendments  to 
1976  supplements,  and  budget  amendments 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,   the    Interstate    Commerce 


Commission,  and  the  United  States  RaUway 
Association  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-471):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

SI  16.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
plemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  the  Department  of  Defense-MUltary  (H. 
Doc.  No.  94-472);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3117.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter,  and  budget 
amendments  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-473);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

3118.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-474) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3119.  A  letter  from  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  budget  amendments  for 
fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Department  of  State 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-476);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3120.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter,  and  budget 
amendments  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  fimds 
appropriated  to  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-Military,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-476) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

3121.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  pro- 
posed funding  criteria  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  emaended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3122.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  Indian  loans,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  662 
(a)(0);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3123.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral RaUroad  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  two  proposed 
new  systems  of  records  for  the  Administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3124.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  367-A,  Pueblo  of  Taos,  plaintiff  v.  The 
United  States  of  America,  defendant,  pur- 
suant to  60  Stat.  1065;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In 
support  of  Its  safeguards  activities  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

3126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Francis  Edward  Meloy,  Jr.,  Ambas- 
sador-designate to  Lebanon,  and  his  family, 
piu-suant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

3127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1975  on  the  Special  Economic 
Development  and  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  administered  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 904(b)  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 


(88  Stat.  1166);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

3128.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
proposed  programs  for  additional  savings  In 
energy  consumption  by  the  airlines  regulated 
by  the  Board,  pursuant  to  section  382(a)  (2) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1976;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


Apnl  27,  1976 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJt.  11505.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
act  for  fiscal  year  1977;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-1047).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  13035.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Sea  Grant  CoUege  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  94-1048). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11920.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  use 
of  exchange  funds  as  a  means  of  escaping  in- 
come taxes  on  realized  capital  gains;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1049).  Referred  to 
tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  HH.  12168.  A 
bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  with  amendment  (Re- 
port No.  94-1060).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By    Ids.    ABZUO     (t<x    herself.    Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Contebs,  Mr.  Downxt 
of  New  York,  Mr.  En.BEHo,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  HABBiNQTOvr, 
Ms.    dasHOLX,    Mr.    MrrcHzu.    of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Staek,  Mr.  STMrNOTON,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNcxs,  Mr.  Addabbo,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 
H.R.   13295.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  employment  services  and 
opportunities    for    middle-aged    ".nd    older 
Americans;    Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON   of   Illinola    (for 
himself,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Cars,  and  Mr.  Chappeix)  : 
HJl.  13296.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicative.  Inflationary, 
and  anticompetitive  regulation;    Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
HH.  13297.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  application 
of  city  withholding  taxes  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  residents  of  such  city;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  IlUnols: 
HJl.  13298.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pre- 
serve the  eligibiUty  of  certain  chUdren  for 
assistance  through  grade  3,  notwithstanding 
Improvements  In  their  reading  aptitude;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HJL  13299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORIdAN  (for  tilmself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  BuRKx  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  KETcauit, 
Mr.  MiNKTA,  Mr.  Patthison  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  Spkij,man)j 

HJl.  13300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  smt- 
Ices  performed  by  chiropractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mazzou)  : 
H.R.  13301.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office  in  Brookltne, 
Mass.,   as   a   national   historic   site;    to   the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Moorhkad  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  13302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  veteran  who  was  rated  totaUy  and 
permanently  service-connected  disabled  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  would  be  automat- 
ically entitled  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13303.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Obed  River  and  its  tributaries,  in  Ten- 
nessee, as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  13304.  A  blU  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice: to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS; 
H.R.  13305.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS     ffor    himself,    Mr. 
YoTTNO  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Zefeh- 
etti)  . 
HR.  13306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  Individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HTDB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Keli-t, 

Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 

Michel,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Se- 

BEUxrs,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stmms,  and 

Mr.  Winn)  : 

HJl.  13307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  to 

designate  $1  of  their  Income  tax  liability  to 

be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  public 


debt  of  tbe  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  at  Alabama: 
HJl.   13308.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transp<»'tatlon. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJl.    13309.   A   bUi   to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  tlie  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HJl.  13310.  A  bUl  to  reaflirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaflirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C<unmerce. 

By  Mr.  McDADB: 
HJl.  1331  i.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  Individuals 
a  deduction  for  commuting  expenses;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  13312.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tar  the  pay- 
ment of  reduced  old-age  Insurance  benefits 
to  women  at  age  55,  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  full  wife's  or  widow's  benefits  at 
such  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  13313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  Investments  in  certain  economically  lag- 
ging regions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  18314.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resoiirces  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  476)  and  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  36);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHI8: 
HJl.  13316.  A  bill  to  reaflirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Commiuil- 
catlons  Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
In  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MOAKLET   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Htdx,   Mr.   Kabten, 
Mr.    KocR,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    Lago- 
marsino,   Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Lent, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McClob- 
KET,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  McKin- 
NET,   Mr.  MiKVA,   Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,   Mr.   Mosrer,   Mr.   Moss, 
and  Mr.  Mtjrpht  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  13316.  A  bin  to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  sexual  assaults 
in   the   special    Jurisdiction   of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten, 

Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 

Pepper,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.   Richmond, 

Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 

Sarasin,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 

Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CsJlfomla) : 

H.R.  13317.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 

for  the   punishment   of  sexual   assaults   In 

the  special  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOAKLET   (for  liimseif,  Mr. 
Lacomaisimo,     Mr.     Lkhman,     Mr. 
Hughks,  Mr.  Wourr,  Mr.  Ottincee, 
Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New  Toik, 
Mr.    Zznotzm.    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 
HJl.  13318.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968   (42  UJS.C.  3701-3796)    to  emph>s1w» 
crime  prevention  as  a  major  purpose  of  that 
title  and  to  require  that  each  compreixensive 
State  plan  include  a  program  for  tbe  pre- 
vention of  crime  against  tbe  elderly;  to  th* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLET  (for  himself  and. 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California) : 
HJl.  13319.  A  bill  to  eetabllBh  a  Bnreaa 
of  Ag^cultural  Statistics  for  the  porpoae  of 
monitcffing  tlie  changes  in  prices  which  oocor 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  frran 
the  time  tliey  are  sold  by  the  fanner  until 
tbe  time  when  the  consumer  purchases  such 
commodities  or  products  thereof,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  ccHrectlng  situ- 
ations in  which  the  retail  price  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
rises  whUe  the  prices  received  by  tlie  farmer 
for  the  same  commodity  decreases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  liimseif  and  Ur. 

CORMAM)  : 

HJl.  13330.  A  bill  to  create  the  Toung  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  to  omplement  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps;    to  ttie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
HA.  13321.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  needed  re- 
forms in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  with  emphasis  upon  Im- 
proving the  administration  of  such  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
RH.  13322.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  in  order  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provisions  of  that  title  more  equitable, 
and  for  other  numoses:   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   ffoT  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Msrvland,  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Haknaford,  Mr.  Downet  of  New 
ToTk,  Mr.  NfeAL.  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  MooRHEAn  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.   Frases.    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 
HJl.  13323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
either  House  of  Coneress  mav  bv  resolution 
dlsanprove  any  rescission  or  reservation  of 
funds  proposed  by  the  President,   without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  pe- 
riod prescribed  (for  disapproval  by  congres- 
sional Inaction)  by  present  law.  and  to  make 
other  changes  to  clarify   and   increase  the 
effectiveness   of   the   impoundment   control 
proeram  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  QUTLLEN: 
H.R.  13324.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  resoect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminnl  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service:  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
In  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers:  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  hlm-self,  Mr. 

RooNET,     Mr.     Devine,     and     Mr. 

Skxtbttz)  : 

H.R.  13325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 

Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 

additional    appropriations    for    the    United 
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states  Railway  ABSodatK  >n;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreig  a  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  STJLLIVA]  f: 
H.R.  13326.  A  bill  to  eictend  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  1983,  the  existing  exemption  of  the 
steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel 
laws;  to  the  Committee  bn  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  J  AOT: 
HJt.  13327.  A  bill  to  r(  afSrm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecomqiunicatlons  industry 
rendering  Berrlces  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce:  to  reaCEIrm  tie  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  ternlnal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telep  tione  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Fede:  al  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committed  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOTJNO  of :  ^orlda: 
Hit.  13328.  A  bill  to  cutborlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  ;  eimburse  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  ag  ;ncies  for  assistance 
provided  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service;  to  the  Committ»e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kellt) 
HJl.  13329.  A  bill  to  a  nend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  t<  \  authorize  payment 
\inder  the  medicare  progi  am  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chlropi  actors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mear  s. 
ByMs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  13330.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  are  i  memployed  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  Federal    ictlons  for  the  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality  or  be- 
cause of  the  admlnlstrallon  of  Federal  laws 
relating  to  the  regulation  or  control  of  nu- 
clear energy;  to  the  Com  nittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZK)   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  M(  ssachusetts) : 

H.R.  13331.  A  bill  to  l)tcrease  for  a  5-year 

period  the  duty  on  certain  handtools,  and 

for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  DICKINSOir: 
H.R.  13332.  A  bill  to  ai  nend  section  520  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of 
mandating  that  the  Sesretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  consider  only  the 
availability  of  credit  to  li  iwer  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  deter  ailning  whether  an 
area  with  between  10,00<i  and  20,000  people 
Is  a  rural  area  as  defln(  d  in  such  section; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bai  king.  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  o:  Tennessee: 
HJl.  13333.  A  bill  to  i  mend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  limited  ex- 
clusion in  the  case  of  inc  ome  received  by  an 
individual  from  hobbies  ind  other  activities 
not  engaged  in  for  profit ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK    (for  herself.  Mr. 
DoDD,    Mr.    Hayis   of   Indiana,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  St  hms  and  Mr.  Qold- 
watbk)  : 
H Ji.  13334.  A  bUl  to  ei  itablish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Coo  seration  In  Europe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Inte  -national  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  13335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining  cost-of-living   increases   payable   to 
Congressional,  Federal,  a  ad  mUitary  annui- 
tants, and  for  other  purptses;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Armed  Services.  International  Relations,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PISH   (for 
uncK  V.  Danielb 
laud,  and  Mr.  Ri  :hmoni>)  : 
HH.  13336.  A  bill  to  te  -minate  the  grant- 
ing of  construction  llcens  »  of  nuclear  fission 
powerplants  in  the  Unltec  States  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  folk  wing  a  comprehen 


himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 


sive  6-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  safety  and 
environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.   PISH    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Dhinan)  : 
H.R.  13337.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
26  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  emergency 
tmemployment    compensation    program;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  "Vl&ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER : 
H.R.  13338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order  to  encoxirage 
small  corporate  employers  to  establish  re- 
tirement pension  plans  for  their  employees 
and  to  provide  worthwhile  benefits  for  them 
under  such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama    (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJt.  13339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worka  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KKKBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  WON  Pat,  Mr.  Downkt  of 
New    York,    Mr.    Simon,    and    Mrs. 
H2CKI.ZB  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJt.  13340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  early 
filing  of  tax  returns  without  requiring  pay- 
ment of  tax  to  be  made  with  such  retxims; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MINETA: 
HJt.  13341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  withholding 
of  State  disability  fund  contributions  from 
the  pay  of  postal  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Badillo,  Mr.  Baocus.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 

BoLAND,  Mr.  Ceoerberg.  Mrs.  Chis- 

HOLM,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Downet  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

Flohio,   Mr.   FsASEB,   Mr.   Osasslet, 

Mr.  QxTDE,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Har- 

BiNGTON,  and  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West 

Virginia) : 

H.R.  13342.  A  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 

for  the  punishment  of  sexual  assaults  in  the 

special  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Rangel,    Mr.    Richmond,    and    Mir. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  13343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ize States  to  acquire  certain  rail  properties 
from  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  OUARA: 
H.R.  13344.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits to  State  meat  and  poultry  inspectors  who 
are  transferred  to  the  Federal  service;    to 
the   Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  13345.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the 
self-destruct  of  certain  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hates 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette,  Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Press- 
ler,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  13346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    a    tax 
credit  for  Investments  in  certain  economi- 
cal lagging  regions;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJi.  13347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  ef- 


fective detection  and  prevention  of  fraud 
and  abiise  In  connection  with  the  medical 
assistance  program  imder  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJt.  13348.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  oommerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  th«-F«iaFal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make^Ktaln  findings 
In  connection  with  Comml^m^actlons  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  a^^sfor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  ii))^state 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Ca 
H.R.  13349.  A  bill  to  require  the  Seer 
of  Agriculture  to  Inspect  and  grade  a^ 
to  be  distributed  In  commerce  and  to "_ 
hlblt  the  distribution  In  commerce  of  un- 
graded apples,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Price)  : 
H.R.  13350.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974,  and  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  considera- 
tion of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  commit- 
tees under  rule  X,  clause  l(r)  and  under 
section  2252  of  title  42.  United  States  Code, 
respectively. 

By   Mr.   TRAXLER    (for    himself,   Mr, 
OoNTE,  Ms.  Abzttg,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr, 
Richmond,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Mr.  Flood,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland) : 
H.R.  13361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having  their 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
modities or  livestock   have   been  found   to 
contain   toxic   chemicals  dangerous  to   the 
public  health;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  13352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment   of   certain   domestic   corporation 
dividends  as  foreign  oil-related  Income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
~]Bt.R.  13353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  In  transportation  of  prop- 
erty;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce,    and   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  924.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  November  7,  1976,  as  National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN : 
H.J.  Res.  926.  Joint  resolution  restoring  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr.  Mary 
Edwards  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  du  Pont, 
Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  McCollistbi.  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Neal.  and 
Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H J.  Res.  926.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
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White  House  Conference  to  evaluate  the  bus- 
ing experience  of  the  United  States  over  the 
past  2  decades;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  Iot  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
VS.  OovCTnment  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  beginning  July  1.  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  620.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  for  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
UJ3.  Ckwemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  beginning  July  1,  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 

H.  Bes.  1162.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  R^reeentatlves  to  pro- 
vide that  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may  disqualify 
himself  from  participating  in  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  committee,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rxilee. 
ByMr.  MATHIS: 

H.  Res.  1163.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  4.  1976.  as  National 
Rural  Health  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

B.S..  13354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antanes 
Zigmas  Butkus,  Danute  lone  Butkus,  Loreta 
Butkus.  Raimonda  Butkus.  and  Rlmvydas 
Butkus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vera 
Jovancevlc.  Mihallo  Jovancevic,  and  Steven 
Barackovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  13356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prandsco 
Bonquillo  and  Ruben  Leonardo  Ronqulllo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  611  . 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

On  page  1,  line  11.  strike  out  "$452,261.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$452,871,- 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "$413,625,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$414,235,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "$18,649,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$19,259,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  4,  strike  out  "$18,165,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,775,- 
000,000". 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "$452,261,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$450,261,- 
000,000". 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "$413,625,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$413,325,- 
000,000". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "$50,625,- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,325,- 
000,000". 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "$711,900,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$711,600.- 
000,000". 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "$65,700,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$65,400.- 
000.000". 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "$112,000,- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$110,000.- 
000,000". 


Page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  "$100,600.- 
000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,300,- 
000,000". 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT : 

(Substitute.) 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representaftoes 
(thz  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $363,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $14,800,000,000;  and 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  $394,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $363,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appn^rlate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $0; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $661,275,000,000,  and  the  amoimt  by  whlCh 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $15,100,- 
000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $112,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  science,  space,  and  technology 
(250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  resources,  environment,  and 
energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,400,000,000. 

(7)  Commiinlty  and  regional  development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  training,  empl03rment.  and 
social  services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,600,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,100,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $133,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $123,000,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Liaw  enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  offsetting  rece^ti 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$18,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,900,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  that  tat  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  ttie  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $96^00,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)'  the  amount  of  deficit  in  the  budgst 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$15,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  fevel  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $646,200,000,000.  and  tHe  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $19,200,- 
000,000. 

nR.  12334 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
Page  5,  delete  lines  18  through  21  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "differences  In  admission 
and  other  fees  may  be  maintained  on  th« 
basis  of  residence  " 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Concrbssional  Recgri)  of  April  26, 
1976,  page  11120: 

HOUSE   BILLS 

HJl.  12835.  March  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Establishes  wlthm  the  Office  of  YAVf 
cation  a  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  to  administer  programs  relating 
to  vocational,  occupational,  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs.  Revises  the 
membership  of  the  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cU  on  Vocational  Education.  Establishes  a 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  coordinate  vocational 
education  programs.  Revises  the  authcslzed 
uses  of  funds  lor  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Establishes  a  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Research  in  Vocational  Education  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  use  of  funds  for  voca- 
tional education. 

HH.  12836.  March  29.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Stipulates  that  payments  of  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  training  costs  to  or  for  a 
mentally  retarded  adult  Individu^  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  Income  of  such  mdivldual 
in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
of  t^e  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  12837.  March  29.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to 
include  homemakers  within  the  coverage  of 
the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance program. 

H.lT' 12838.  March  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  grants-in-aid  programs 
In  each  State  to  develop  and  promote  the 
humanities. 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Establishes  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices to  make  grants  to  museums  to  increase 
and  improve  museum  services. 

Authorizes  a  program  of  contracts  with, 
or  grants-in-aid  to,  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  assist  cul- 
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tural  organizations  and  In  stitutlons  and  pro- 
mote citizen  involvement  with  such  bodies. 

HJt.  13839.  March  39,  1^76.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Natioaal  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanliies  Act  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  |grants-in-ald  pro- 
grams in  each  State  to  develop  and  promote 
the  humanities.  I 

Authorizes  the  appropmatlon  of  funds  to 
the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts  and  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Establishes  the  Instltut^  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices to  make  grants  to  museums  to  increase 
and  improve  museum  services. 

Authorizes  establishmeibt  of  a  program  of 
contracts  with  or  granta-ln-ald  to.  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  assist  ciiltural  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions and  promote  citizen  Involvement  wltb 
such  bodies.  I 

HJl.  13840.  March  39,  1^76.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reqi^res  that  automo- 
bile manufacturers  or  Im^rters  make  repair 
parte  for  their  automobiles  readily  available 
for  not  lees  than  seven  yei^rs  after  such  auto- 
mobiles are  manufacture^  or  imported. 

HJR.  12841.  March  29,  ISTze.  Appropriations. 
Makes  appropriations  to  tpe  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1977  If  or  the  removal  of 
silt  and  aquatic  growth  ^om  the  Broadway 
Lake  In  South  Carolina. 

HJt.  12842.  March  29,  ld76.  Appropriations 
Makes  appropriations  to  tne  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  fiscal  year  1977|for  the  flood  con- 
trol project  at  Scotte  Creew  in  South  Carolina. 

HJR.  12843.  March  39.  1^76.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Systems  pay  by  requiring  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  establish  an  annual 
schedule  of  wage  survejri.  Requires  that  a 
full-scale  wage  stunrey  be  [conducted  in  each 
wage  area  at  least  every  third  year. 

Expands  wage  surveys  tp  encompass  wages 
by  all  non-Federal  employers. 

Revises  the  means  of  {determining  wage 
Increases  within  grades  ofj  the  wage  schedule 
for  prevailing  rat©  empio; 

Repeals  provisions  8pe<jlfylng  the  rate  of 
night  differential  pay. 

HJl.  12844.  March  29,  lb76.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reafltms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  tne  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indxis- 
try  rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Qrante  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communii 
to  authorize  mergers  of  a 
to  be  In  the  public  in 
authority  of  the  States  t 
and  station  eqxilpment 
exchange  service.  Require 
munlcatlons  Commission  I  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac 
tions  authorizing  speclalfeed  carriers. 

H.R.  12845.  March  29.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  rectolents  of  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensatlpn  shall  not  have 
the  amovmt  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion reduced  because  of  i  specified  Increases 
In  monthly  social  security  benefite. 

H.R.  12846.  March  29,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  a  National  Dlab<  tes  Advisory  Board 
to  Insure  the  Implemet  tation  of  a  long 
range  plan  to  combat  dabetes.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  grante  to  sclentlste 
who  have  shown  produ<tlvlty  In  diabetes 
research  for  the  purpose  )f  continuing  such 
research.  Authorizes,  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  appropriation  of 
specified  sums  for  the  i  urpese  of  making 
grante  to  centers  for  research  and  training 
In  diabetic  related  dlsorde  rs. 

H.R.  12847.  March  29.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Repeals  irovisions  granting 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angel  fs,  Calif.,  lands  in 
Mono  County,  Calif.,  fo'  designated  uses. 
Preserves  to  such  city  sU  rlghte  to  oper- 
ate, maintain,  and  repa  r  existing  rlghte- 
of-way  and  facilities  estal  llshed  pursuant  to 
auch  grant. 


tions  Conunission 
ers  when  deemed 
est.  Reaffirms  the 
regvilate  terminal 
sed  for  telephone 
the  Federal  Com- 


Dlrects  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  all  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
specified  lands  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
upon  conveyance  by  such  city  of  all  Ite  In- 
terest, excepting  water  and  water  rlghte,  In 
other  specified  lands  to  the  United  States. 

HJl.  12848.  March  29,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  require  utilities  to  file  ctirtall- 
ment  plans  to  meet  anticipated  power 
shortages. 

Requires  public  hearings  on  proposals  for 
utility  rate  increases.  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  additional  measures  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  and  anticompetitive 
practices  by  utilities. 

H.B.  12849.  March  29.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  old-age,  siirvivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefite  be  paid  for  the 
month  dtirlng  which  a  beneficiary  dies. 

RH.  12850.  March  39,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  a  specified  seg- 
ment of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

HJl.  12851.  March  29.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  various  programs  under  such 
Act.  Makes  grtmts  available  under  such  Act 
for  programs  to  increase  the  proficiency  of 
institutional  and  State  financial  aid  admin- 
istrators and  for  the  renovation  and  modern- 
ization of  academic  facilities.  Amends  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  authorize 
programs  to  increase  the  understanding  of 
American  studente  of  the  cultures  of  other 
nations.  Amends  the  General  Education  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
Act. 

H.R.  12852.  March  29,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  to  review  the  rates  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

H.R.  12853.  March  29,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States 
for  the  education  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  handicapped  children,  and  Indian 
children,  and  for  adult  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

H.R.  12854.  March  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  Individuals 
at  the  same  rates. 

H.R.  12855.  March  29,  1976.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Emergency  Re- 
lief Act  to  provide  for  emergency  relief  for 
small  business  concerns  In  connection  with 
fixed-price  Government  contracte  for  the 
lease  of  real  property. 

H.R.  12856.  March  29,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to 
insure  the  Implementation  of  a  long-range 
plan  to  combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grante  to  sclentlste  who  have 
shown  productivity  in  diabetes  research  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  such  research.  Au- 
thorizes, under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  appropriation  of  specified  sums  for  the 
purposes  of  making  grante  to  centers  for 
research  and  training  in  diabetic-related 
disorders. 

H.R.  12857.  March  29,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  expand  the  definition  of  "rural" 
and  "rural  areas"  to  include  places  not  part 
of  or  associated  with  an  urban  area  which 
have  a  population  of  between  10,000  and 
20,000  people  and  which  have  a  serious  lack 
of  mortgage  credit  for  lower-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

H.R.  12858.  March  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  the  taxpayer  to  disclose, 
when  filing  a  tax  return  imder  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  any  amount  of  Interest  re- 


ceived or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation,  as  well  as  the 
principal  amount  of  tax-exempt  bonds  or 
notes  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

HJt.  13859.  March  39,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Re.searcb  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration to  guarantee  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  from  domestic  coal 
resoiux;e8. 

KJt.  13860.  March  39,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estete  tax  exemption,  and  to 
Increase  the  estete  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permlte  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

HJtt.  12861.  March  29,  1978.  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  individual  or  liability  to  the 
United  Stetes  for  a  specified  sum  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  funds  missing  on  a  cer- 
tain date  from  a  safe  for  which  such  Indi- 
vidual was  responsible. 

H.B.  12862.  March  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certein  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Stetes  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  12863.  March  29,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  12864.  March  30,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Prohlblte  the  United 
Stetes  Postal  Service  from  changing  the  na- 
ture of  postal  services  provided  by  any  post 
office  unless  such  change  is  approved  In  an 
election  by  persons  regultu"ly  using  such 
facility. 

HJl.  12865.  March  30,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  the  payment  of  Interest 
on  reserve  dep>osite  and  to  require  availabil- 
ity of  the  same  amount  of  reserves  for  low- 
cost  and  mediiim-priced  construction  and 
mortgage  loans. 

H.R.  12866.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  felony 
that  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  Federal  court 
and  for  whoever  Is  convicted  by  a  State  covirt 
of  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  transported 
In.  or  affecting.  Interstate  commerce  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

HJl.  13867.  March  30,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
HesJth  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Initiate 
and  support  a  study  to  assess  the  effect  of 
treatment  of  juvenile-onset  diabetes  on  the 
development  of  microvascular  and  macro- 
vascular  complications. 

HJl.  13868.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Allows  an  estete  tax  credit  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Authorizes  the  executor  of  an  estete  to 
elect  an  additional  credit  If  65  percent  or 
more  of  the  adjusted  gross  estete  is  attribu- 
teble  to  a  qualifying  small  business. 

Provides  a  reduction  of  such  credit  by  a 
percentage  of  the  amotmt  by  which  the 
value  of  the  taxable  estete  exceeds  $300,000. 

H.R.  12869.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent 
their  principal  residences  for  a  portion  of 
the  real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by 
their  landlord. 

H.R.  12870.  March  30,  1076.  Ways  and 
Mesuis.  Revises  the  eligibility  requlremente 
for  disability  Insurance  benefite  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Revises  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  primary  Insurance  amotmt  for  blind 
persons  luider  such  Act. 

HJl.  13871.  March  30.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  autborlM 
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payment  under  the  Medicare  program  tor 
occupational  therapy  servloes. 

HJl.  12872.  March  30,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  take  additional  steps  to  meet  an- 
ticipated power  shortages. 

Requires  public  hearings  on  certein  pro- 
posals for  utility  rate  Increases.  Authorizes 
the  Commission  to  take  additional  measures 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  and  anticompet- 
itive practices  by  utilities. 

H.R.  12873.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  Stetes. 

HJl.  12874.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses a  one  year  stetute  of  llmltetlons  for 
civil  rlghte  actions  charging  deprivation  of 
a  constitutional  right,  prlvUege,  or  Immtmlty 
by  any  person  acting  under  color  of  Stete 
or  territorial  authority. 

H.B.  12876.  March  30,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directe  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stetlstics,  to  publish  a 
monthly  price  Index  refiectlng  the  retell 
prices  of  Items  purchased  generally  by  indi- 
viduals 62  years  of  age  and  older,  such  Index 
to  be  known  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  Elderly. 

HJl.  12876.  March  30.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  semiannual  computetlon 
of  cost-of-living  tncreases  In  Old  Age.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  benefite  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

HJl.  12877.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  repe«a  the  duty  Imposed  on 
(1)  articles  assembled  abroad  with  compK)- 
nente  produced  in  the  United  Stetes,  and  (2) 
certain  metal  articles  manufactiired  In  the 
United  Stetes  and  exported  for  further  proc- 
essing. 

HJl.  12878.  March  30,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Stete  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Asslstence  Act  to  allow  comprehensive 
planning  and  full  and  timely  citizen  partici- 
pation In  the  allocating  of  funds  as  priority 
expenditures. 

Extends  appropriations  for  the  Stete  and 
Local  Government  Fiscal  Asslstence  Trust 
Fund  through  1978. 

Revises  the  method  for  allocation  of  such 
appropriations  among  the  Stetes. 

Authorizes  additional  entitlemente  for 
modernizing  and  revitalizing  Stete  and  local 
government. 

H.R.  13879.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Bankruptey  Act  to  Include 
among  debte  which  have  priority  specified 
debte  to  consumers  of  deposite  of  money 
made  In  connection  with  the  piu'chase  of 
goods  or  services  for  personal  or  household 
use  not  delivered  on  the  date  of  bankruptcy. 
H.R.  12880.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Including  the  services  of  optometrlste  under 
the  medicare  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  12881.  March  30.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  deductions  with  respect  to  the 
amortization  of  rehabilitetion  expenditvu-es 
for  historic  structures,  with  respect  to  the 
depreciation  of  expenditures  In  substentially 
rehabllitetlng  other  property,  and  with  re- 
spect to  charlteble  contributions  of  partial 
Intereste  in  property  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  12882.  March  30,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Suspends  payment  of  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  aimuities  to  any  former  Fed- 
eral employee  during  any  period  which  such 
former  employee  is  employed  as  a  Judge  or 
Justice  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Permlte  any  former  Federal  employee  or 
former  Member  of  Congress  who  becomes 
employed  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  be  paid  the  amount  by  which  such 
Individual's  lump  sum  credit  exceeds  the 
totel  anniilty  paid. 

Extends  provisions  allowing  an  irrevocable 
election  of  a  reduced  aimuity  by  individuals 


who  many  after  retirement  to  specified  an- 
nultanto  who  married  after  retirement  but 
before  Jantiary  8,  1971. 

H.R.  12883.  March  80,  1978.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  suspend  the  customs  duty 
on  zinc  slabs  for  two  years. 

H.R.  12884.  March  30,  1976.  AgrlciUture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resovirces  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  include  In 
the  Renewable  Besotirce  Program,  national 
program  recommendations  which  take  into 
account  specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans  and 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  develop- 
ment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands. 

HJl.  12885.  March  80,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  Stetes  and  unite 
of  local  government  to  qualify  for  revenue 
sharing  funds  must  estebllsh  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
they  will  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  re- 
Bulte  of  an  Independent  audit  of  their  finan- 
cial records  of  the  Immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  budgete  of  the  current  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  If  available. 

HJl.  12886.  March  30,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Stipulates  that  the  pos- 
session of  not  more  than  1  ounce  of  mar- 
ijuana for  private  use.  or  the  transfer  of  not 
more  than  1  ounce  of  marijuana  without 
profit  for  private  use,  shall  not  constitute  a 
crime  against  the  United  Stetes. 

HJl.  12887.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  llmltetion  upon  the  amount  of 
outeide  Income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
whUe  receiving  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  benefite. 

HJl.  12888.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Including  the  services  of  optometrlste  under 
the  medicare  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  12889.  March  30,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  emergency 
rent  paymente  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are 
temporarUv  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
HJl.  12890.  March  30,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  national  acreage  allotmente  for 
the  1976  through  the  1980  crops  of  peanuts. 
Estebllshes  the  minimum  peanut  allotments 
for  such  years.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  establish  a  price  support  for  pea- 
nute  at  15  cente  per  poimd  for  the  1976  and 
1977  crops.  Allows  for  adjustment  of  such 
prices  for  the  1977  through  1980  crops. 

HJl.  12891.  March  30,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  extra 
1  percent  added  to  each  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity adjiistment. 

H.R.  12892.  March  30,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Eliminates  the  1  percent  add-on  pres- 
ently used  in  computing  the  retirement  and 
retelner  pay  Increases  which  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  receive 
based  on  Increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

HJl.  12893.  March  30,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directe  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estebllsh 
a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to  Insure 
the  Implementetlon  of  a  long  range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grante  to  sclentlste  who  have  shown 
productivity  in  diabetes  research  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  such  research.  Authorizes, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  ap- 
propriation of  specified  sums  for  the  purposes 
of  making  grante  to  centers  for  research  and 
training  In  diabetic  related  disorders. 
HJl.    12894.    March    30,    1976.    Ways    and 


Means.  Authorizes  any  taxpayer  to  elect  to 
have  any  portion  of  any  overpayment  of  tax 
or  any  contribution  in  money  which  the  tax- 
payer forwards  with  the  return  for  auch  tax- 
able year,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
be  available,  as  the  texpayer  may  designate 
on  such  return,  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arte  or  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

HJft.  12806.  March  30,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inoluda 
in  the  Renewable  Beaource  Program,  na- 
tional program  recommendations  which  take 
into  account  specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  fonnulatlon  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Berlaee  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands. 

HJl.  13896.  March  30,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Names  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  located  at  18000  North  Thirtieth 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida,  the  "James  A.  Haley 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital." 

HJL  13807.  March  30,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  deductions  with  respect  to  the 
amortization  of  rehabilitetion  expenditures 
for  historic  structures,  with  respect  to  the 
depreciation  of  expenditures  In  substantlaUy 
rehabllitetlng  other  property,  and  with  re- 
spect to  charlteble  contributions  of  partial 
Intereste  In  property  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

H.B.  13898.  March  30,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  specially  adapted  housing 
asslstence  and  automobile  and  adaptive 
equipment  asslstence  for  veterans  disabled 
by  treatment  or  Tocatloiml  rehabilitetion. 

HJl.  12899.  March  30, 1976.  Armed  Servloes. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  allow  Federal  civil  defense  funds  to  be 
used  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for  nat- 
ural disaster  relief. 

HJl.  12000.  March  30.  1076.  Public  Work* 
and  Transportetton;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Modifies  the  flood  control  project 
for  the  Merrtmack  River  Basin  to  stipulate 
that  the  Stete  of  New  Hampshire  shall  have 
sole  authority  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  recreational  vessels  on  speclfled  waters  m 
New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  12001.  March  30.  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  optometrlste  under 
the  Medicare  supplementaiy  medical  Instir- 
ance  program. 

HJl.  12902.  March  30.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Allows  an  estete  tax  credit  under  the 
internal  Revenue  Code. 

Authorizes  the  executor  of  an  estete  to 
elect  an  additional  credit  If  65  percent  or 
more  of  the  adjusted  gross  estete  Is  attrlb- 
uteble  to  a  qualifying  small  bxislness. 

Provides  a  reduction  of  such  credit  by  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  by  which  the  value 
of  the  texable  estate  exceeds  $300,000. 

HJl.  12903.  March  30.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  require  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  Federal  Interest  subsidy  and 
administrative  cost  allowance  paymente  to 
holders  of  loans  tmder  such  act  on  behalf  of 
the  borrower  within  30  days  of  receipt  by 
the  Commissioner  of  an  Itemized  voucher  In 
such  form  as  the  Commissioner  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

HJl.  12904.  March  30,  1976.  Interstete  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Envlronmentel  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grante  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pilot  plant  and  demonstra- 
tion programs. 
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Authorizes  appropriations  for  grants  to 
State  regulatory  authorities.  Establishes  pro- 
cediu^s  for  planning  and  coordination  in  the 
siting  of  bulk  power  facilities. 

H.R.  12913.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  eligible  for  assist- 
ance pertaining  to  specially  adapted  housing 
and  automobiles  for  disabled  veterans. 

H.R.  12914.  March  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  a  certain  individual  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  lose  or  to  have  lost  his  U.S. 
citizenship  due  to  obtaining  naturaliza- 
tion in  Australia  or  to  certain  voluntary 
conduct  in  Australia  indicating  loss  of  na- 
tionality under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  12915.  March  31,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  medicaid 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal 
the  requirement  that  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance  Include  consent  by  the  State  to 
the  exercise  of  Federal  Judicial  power  with 
respect  to  suits  brought  against  the  State  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  provider  of  services  re- 
garding the  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  inpatient  hospital  services. 

H.R.  12916.  March  31,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  regulate  the  trapping  and 
capture  of  mammals  and  birds  on  Federal 
lands.  Establishes  an  advisory  commission 
to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  acceptable 
methods  for  trapping  and  capture  of  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

Prohibits  use  of  unacceptable  traps  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce.  Prescribes  reg- 
ulations to  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment 
of  hide.  skin,  feathers,  or  resulting  products 
of  the  use  of  unacceptable  traps. 

H.R.  12917.  March  31,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  small  farm  extension  and  re- 
search and  development  pro^anus  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  consist  of  a 
comprehensive  study  to  Identify  small  farm- 
ers and  determine  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  upgrade  their  farming  operations 
through  Improved  technology  and  marketing 
practices  and  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  for  Improving  the 
operations  of  such  farmers. 

H.R.  12918.  March  31,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
stipulate  that  for  specified  bond  Issues,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  providing  fa- 
cilities with  hydroelectric  energy,  the  provi- 
sions concerning  taxation  of  interest  on  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  shall  be  inapplicable 
and  any  Interest  received  from  such  govern- 
mental obligations  shall  be  excluded  from 
gro.es  Income. 

H.R.  12919.  March  31.  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Provides  for  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  whose  principal 
duty  shall  be  the  overall  supervision  of  the 
reserve  component  affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Changes  the  existing  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower. 

HJl.  12920.  March  31,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  an 
exempt  trust  or  annuity,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  be  paid  out  within  one  tax- 
able year  of  the  employee,  on  account  of  a 
termination  of  the  employee  benefit  plan, 
without  Inclusion  in  the  gross  income  of  such 
employee.  If  such  benefit  payment  Is  trans- 
ferred to  an  Indlvldu.al  retirement  annuity, 
account,  or  bond  within  60  days. 

H.R.  12921.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CH-11  Service.  Eltailnates  the  one  percent  in- 
crease which  Is  added  to  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments of  Federal  civil  service  annuities. 
H.R.  12922.  March  31.  1976.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  duty-free  im- 
portation of  certain  doxorubicin  hydrochlo- 
ride antibiotics  until  after  June  30,  1977. 

H.R.  12923.  March  31,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
defines, for  purposes  of  Federal  criminal  law, 
the  term  "firearm"  to  exclude  any  device 
which  Is  Intended  only  to  fire  a  defensive  gas. 


or  a  pyrotechnic  signal,  or  both  and  which 
does  not  have  a  separated  chambered  barrel 
capable  of  firing  a  fixed  round  of  aoununl- 
tion. 

HJl.  12924.  March  31,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorized  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HJl.  12925.  March  31. 1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Allows  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  ten- 
year  delimiting  period  to  continue  to  receive 
educational  assistance  in  specified  circum- 
stances. 

H.R.  12928.  March  31,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  a  limited,  refundable  tax 
credit,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to 
any  eligible  taxpayer  for  the  amount  of  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued,  or  for  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  or  incurred,  by  the  tax- 
payer on  such  taxpayer's  principal  residence. 

Limits  such  credit  to  taxpayers  the  sum 
of  whose  real  property  fJaxes  and  rent  exceeds 
a  percentage  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year. 

HJl.  12927.  March  31,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
buUdlng  and  United  States  Post  Office  In 
Jasper,  Georgia,  as  the  Phil  M.  Landrum 
Federal  Building  and  Post  Office. 

H.B.  12928.  March  31,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  in  Maryland.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12929.  March  31,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  12930.  March  31.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent 
their  principal  residences  for  a  portion  of 
the  real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by 
their  landlord. 

HJl.  12931.  March  31.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
Increase  from  $250  to  $500  the  value  of 
merchandise  which  may  be  imported  for 
personal  use  or  as  gifts,  and  which  are  sub- 
ject to  customs  duty  of  10  percent  of  the 
retail  value  rather  than  other  rates 

H.R.  12932.  March  31,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Increases  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  for  the  loans  for  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  program. 

H.R.  12933.  March  31,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  financial  assistance  programs 
under  the  act  through  fiscal  year  1979.  Allows 
assistance  to  competitors  of  regulated  public 
utilities.  Requires  a  decrease  in  allotments  to 
States  and  localities  which  have  exhausted 
their  effective  taxing  and  borrowing  capacity. 

Revises  criteria  for  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  act.  Authorizes  additional  assistance 
and  programs  designed  to  alleviate  problems 
of  long-term  urban  and  regional  economic 
deterioration. 

H.R.  12934.  March  31.  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  revise  (1)  the  appointment 
process  and  the  tenure  of  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  (2)  the 
composition  and  meeting  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee. 

Requires  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
repcxt  to  Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

H.R.  12935.  March  31,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Include,  as  a  home  health  service  in  the 
medicare  program,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian. 

HJl.  12936.— March  81.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include,  as  a  home  health  service  in  the 
medicare  program,  nutritional  counseling 
provided  by  or  imder  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian. 

HJl.  12937. — ^March  31,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  En- 
titles women  and  chUdren  to  have  payment 
made  for  specified  maternal  and  child  health 
care  services.  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  Board. 
Establishes  an  Advisory  National  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Care  CouncU. 

Creates  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  Mat- 
ernal and  ChUd  Health  Care  Trust  Fund. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  Impose  maternal  and  child  health  care 
taxes  on  employers,  employees,  and  self-em- 
ployed individuals.  Appropriates  the  revenue 
from  such  taxes  to  such  fund. 

HJl.  12938.— March  31,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  for  en- 
ergy and  resoiirce  recovery  pilot  plant  and 
demonstration  programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  grants  and  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  and  interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
programs. 

H.R.  12939. — March  31,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Makes  amendments  in 
laws  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Revises  the 
time  period  in  v*ich  members  may  be  con- 
sidered for  promotion. 

HJl.  12940.— March  31,  1976.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Adjusts  the  procedures 
lor  the  promotion  of  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

HJl.  12941. — March  31,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  life  of  the 
Committee  on  Mental  Health  and  Illness  of 
the  Elderly  for  1  year. 

HJl.  12942. — March  31,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  penalties  for  killing,  attempting 
to  kill,  kidnaping,  assaulting,  or  threaten- 
ing a  foreign  officer,  official  guest,  or  Inter- 
natlonallv  protected  person.  Establishes  pen- 
alties for"  willfully  interfering  with  a  foreign 
official  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
HJl.  12943.  March  31,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  from  certain  series 
H  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

HJl.  12944.  April  1.  1976.  Agriculture.  Ex- 
tends the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlcide  Act  for  6  months. 

H.B.  12945.  April  1,  1976.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Increases  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  housing  assistance;  comprehensive 
planning;  and  research  and  flood  Insurance. 
Extends  a.sslstance  under  various  homeown- 
ership  assistance  programs. 

Amends  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  to  Increase  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  units  in  connection  with  the  Housing 
Assistance  Payments  Program. 

Increases  the  funds  available  for  direct 
loans  for  construction  of  housing  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped. 
Insures  supplemental  loans  for  hospitals. 
Amends  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary community  development  block  grant 
assistance  to  communities  with  high  em- 
ployment. 


H.R.  12946.  April  1. 1976.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Establishes  the  Commission  on  the  Ade- 
quacy of  the  Annual  Federal  Payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  study  and  analyze 
the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia which  result  from  Its  status  as  the 
Nation's  capital,  with  particular  considera- 
tion given  to  determining  what  factors 
should  be  Included  In  the  computation  of  the 
annual  Federal  payment  and  how  much  sig- 
ntficance  should  be  given  to  each  such  factor. 
HJl.  12947.  AprU  1,  1976.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  local  agencies  for  converting  closed 
school  buildings  Into  commiinlty  centers, 
senior  citizen  centers  and  specified  educa- 
tional, medical  or  social  service  centers. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  to  local  agencies  by  providing 
Information  on  possible  alternaUve  uses  for 
closed  school  buildings. 

HJl.  12948.  AprU  1.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Entitles  taxpayers,  \inder  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  to  elect  to  take  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  amortization  of  any  qualified 
school  or  hospital  property,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  a  tax-exempt  organization, 
based  on  a  period  of  180  months. 

HJl.  12949.  April  1.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  fsirmlng,  woodland,  and  scenic  open  space. 
H.R.  12950.  AprU  1.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  franchisers 
from  prematurely  canceUng  or  faUlng  to 
renew  motor  fuel  franchises  unless  written 
notification  Is  provided  and  the  franchisee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable  terms 
of  the  aereement. 

Specifies  that  refiners  may  not  Increase  the 
percentage  of  gasoline  distributed  through 
refiner  operated  retaU  outlets  for  a  2-year 
period.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  to  report  to  Congress  on  methods  to 
promote  competition  In  the  marketing  of 
gasoline. 

Requires  the  FTC  to  prescribe  rules  for 
determining  octane  ratings  of  gasoline  and 
display  requirements  for  such  ratings. 

HJl.  12951.  April  1.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  medicaid 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
States  having  approved  plans  under  such  pro- 
gram to  provide  commvmity  mental  health 
center  services. 

HJl.  12952.  At)rU  1.  1978.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  Impose  customs  duty  upon  palm  oU 
imported  for  purposes  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  or  steel  products,  tinplate, 
or  temeplate. 

H.R.  12953.  April  1.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  available  to  central  U- 
brary  systems  to  pay  the  operating  expenses 
of  public  libraries. 

H.R.  12954.  AprU  1,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide  In  the  passenger 
area  of  buses  in  order  to  protect  public 
health.  Requires  that  State  implementation 
plans  Include  measures  to  attain  and  en- 
force such  standards. 

H.R.  12955.  AprU  1,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  nature  and 
manner  of  providing  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  health  care  purposes. 
Requires  States  to  formulate  State  health 
care  plans  focusing  on  health  care  planning, 
the  needs  of  individuals  living  In  rural  or 
medically  underserved  areas,  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  health  faculties,  manpower, 
and  services,  and  the  health  needs  of  chU- 
dren. the  elderly,  migrants,  the  mentaUy  Ul, 
the  handicapped,   alcohoUcs,  drug   abusers, 


and  tboae  suffering  from  developmental  dls- 
abUltles. 

H:.B.  12956.  April  1.  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  require  utUltles  to  file  curtaU- 
ment  plans  to  meet  anticipated  power  short- 


ReqiUres  public  hearings  on  proposals  for 
utUlty  rate  Increases.  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  additional  measures  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  and  anticompetitive 
practices  by  utUltles. 

HJl.  12957.  April  1,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology;  SmaU  Business;  Rules.  Amends 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  and- 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  offer  Increased  opportunities  In 
.Federal  energy  development  programs  to 
nfrmii  business  concerns  and  Individual  In- 
vestors. Places  special  emphasis  on  programs 
to  develop  solar  energy  technology. 

Directs  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
to  cooperate  with  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  opportunities.  Eistabllshes  lim- 
its on  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  situa- 
tions where  non-Federal  finances  are  Inade- 
quate and  where  the  awarding  of  such  con- 
tracts will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
competition. 

HJl.  12958.  April  1,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  a  specified  segment 
of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers 
system. 

HJl.  12959.  April  1,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Includes  handicapped  {>ersons  em- 
ployed In  sheltered  workshops  within  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

H.R.  12960.  AprU  1.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  franchisors  to 
give  franchisees  90  days  notice,  with  limited 
exceptions,  of  intent  to  cancel,  or  faUure  to 
renew,  a  franchise  agreement.  Allows  such 
canceUatlon  or  faUure  to  renew  only  for  cer- 
tain specified  reasons.  Requires  a  franchisor 
to  compensate  a  franchisee  for  the  value  of 
the  franchisee's  bxislness  when  the  fran- 
chisor, for  a  legitimate  business  reason,  falls 
to  renew  the  franchise.  Sets  forth  the  Judi- 
cial remedies  available  to  a  franchisee  for  a 
violation  of  this  Act  by  a  franchisor. 

H.R.  12961.  AprU  1,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Medicaid 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal 
the  requirement  that  State  plans  for  medical 
assistance  Include  consent  by  the  State  to 
the  exercise  of  Federal  Judicial  power  with 
respect  to  suits  brought  against  the  State  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  provider  of  services  re- 
garding the  payment  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services. 

HJl.  12962.  April  1,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  the  b\ulal  at  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Amphitheater,  ArUngton  National  Cemetery, 
of  the  remains  of  an  unknown  American 
soldier  who  lost  his  life  In  Vae  American  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

HJl.  12963.  AprU  1,  1976.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  salaries  of  Justtces,  Judges,  and 
other  Judicial  officers  of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  12964.  AprU  1,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
establish  a  farm  acreage  allotment  marketing 
quota,  and  price  support  level  for  the  1977 
crop  of  peanuts.  Directs  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  warehonEC  stor- 
age loans  available  to  marketing  associations 
and  requires  such  associations  to  establish 
pools  of  such  commodity  for  purposes  of  sale. 
H.R.  12965.  AprU  1,  1076.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Stlptdates  that  chiropractic  care  shaU  be  In- 
cluded among  the  areas  of  medical  care  fur- 
nished to  eligible  veterans  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12966.  April  1.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  program  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act  to  Include  lommunlty  mental 
health  centers  among  t  le  facilities  which 
may  be  quallfled  provldei  s  of  services. 

ELB.  12987.  April  1.  1971  Judiciary.  Creates 
a  charitable  body  corporate  to  b«  known 
M  the  National  Oppormnltles  Camps  for 
the  purpose  of  establlslilng  and  operating 
camps  for  disadvantage^  children.  Orants 
to  such  corporation  thel  exclusive  right  to 
the  name  "National  Opi^rttmltles  Camps.' 

HJi.  12968.  April  1, 197i 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evl< 
cases  of  alleged  rape  or 
to  commit  rape,  the 
dence  of  the  victim's  piior  sexual  conduct 
or  reputation.  Makes  sttch  prohibition  in- 
applicable to  evidence  o^  the  victim's  prior 
sexual  conduct  with  the  alleged  assailant. 

HJt.  12969.  Aprtl  1,  1971  Public  Works  and 
TVanaportation.  Prohlbl 
imder  the  Airport  and 
Act  of  1970  for  the  pli 
of  a  public  airport  at 
within    the    Oateway 
Area.  New  York. 

HJl.  12970.  Aprtl  1.  197*.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends' the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  financial  asslstanpe  programs  under 
the  Act  through  fiscal  yaar  1979.  Allows  as- 
sistance to  competitors  «f  regrilated  public 
utilities.  Requires  a  decre^e  in  allotments  to 
States  and  localities  whUph  have  exhausted 
their  effective  taxing  and  borrowing  capac- 
ity. 

Revises   criteria   for 
under  the   Act.   Author: 
slstance  and  programs  d< 
problems  of  long-term 
economic  deterioration. 


Judiciary.  Amends 

nee  to  prohibit,  In 

lUlt  with  Intent 

oducUon'  of  evl- 


the  use  of  funds 

y  Development 

g  or  development 

oyd  Bennett  Field 

tional    Recreation 


lanclal  assistance 
additional  as- 
signed to  alleviate 
rban  and  regional 


H.R.  12971.  April  1,  197i  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends! the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  financial  assistance  programs  under 
the  Act  through  fiscal  y»r  1979.  Allows  as- 
sistance to  competitors  if  regulated  public 
utilities.  Requires  a  decease  In  allotments 
to  States  and  localities  which  have  ex- 
hausted their  effective  tkxlng  and  borrow- 
ing capacity.  i 

Revises  criteria  for  4nanclal  assistance 
under  the  Act.  Authorizes  additional  assist- 
ance and  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
problems  of  long-term  \rban  and  regional 
economic  deterioration. 

VLR.  12972.  April  1,  197< .  Public  Works  and 
Trasnportation.  Authorlzs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects,  provided  that  such  projects 
are  designed  to  alleviate  anemployment  and 
do  not  Involve  the  damming  or  other  diver- 
sion of  water. 

H.R.  12973.  April  1,  197( .  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authoriz  ss  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects,  provided  that  such  projects 
are  designed  to  alleviate  unemployment  and 
do  not  involve  the  damming  or  other  diver- 
sion of  water. 

HH.  12974.  April  1,  1S76.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  criteria  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  regulat- 
ing electric  utilities  which  would  require 
that  rate  schedules  accurately  reflect  long- 
run  Incremental  costs  o'  service  and  that 
prtce  differentials  for  iifferent  customer 
classes  reflect  actual  doiumented  differen- 
tials in  costs  of  service. 

Prohibits  any  allowanc<  for  recoupment  of 
any  advertising  costs  exce  pt  If  such  advertis- 
ing is  designed  to  dlsccurage  energy  con- 
sumption dtirtng  peak  load  periods  or  to 
encourage  conservation  o  '  electricity  in  gen- 
eral. 

Establishes  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
fuel  adjustment  clauses  tnd  for  the  deter- 
mination of  effective  elates  for  proposed 
changes  In  rates  and  schedules. 

HJl.  12975.  Aprtl  1,  1971  Government  Op- 
erations. Permits  a  Fedefal  agency  to  refer 
a  request  received  under  khe  Freedom  of  In- 


formation Act  to  another  agency.  Sets  time 
limits  within  which  agencies  dealing  in  crim- 
inal Investigations  must  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  requests  and  appeals 
under  the  Act. 

HJl.  12976.  April  1, 1976.  JudicUry.  Author- 
izes courts  with  natxiralization  Jurisdiction 
conferred  to  them  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  retain  up  to  $20,000 
of  the  fees  collected  In  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings held  In  such  courts  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

HJl.  12977.  April  1.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude firom  gross  Income  the  Interest  on 
series  E  and  H  United  States  savings  bonds. 

H.R.  12978.  AprU  1,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Hoiising.  Increases  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  tinder  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  for  the  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  program. 

H.R.  12979.  April  1.  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Increases  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  approprtated  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  for  the  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  program. 

HJl.  12980.  April  1,  1976.  Veterans*  Affairs. 
Eliminates  certain  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  merchandise  and  services  by  the  Veterans' 
Canteen  Service. 

Makes  certain  changes  in  the  method  of 
financing  the  Service. 

H.R.  12981.  April  1,  1978.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  authorize  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  prescribe 
standards  of  qualification  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  investment  advisers. 

HJl.  12982.  AprU  1,  1978.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 

H.R.  12988.  April  1,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Establishes  procedures  for  administrative  re- 
view and  Presidential  decisionmaking  con- 
cerning the  selection  and  construction  of  a 
natural  gas  transportation  system  to  deliver 
Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  contiguous  48 
States.  Details  procedures  for  congressional 
review  of  such  Presidential  decision. 

Suspends  various  procedural  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  Imposes  limitations  on  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

H.R.  12984.  April  1,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1)  to 
maintain  and  develop  the  Guam  shipyard  re- 
pair facility;  and  (2)  to  study  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  shipyard  repair  facilities  in 
the  western  Pacific  independent  of  foreign 
treaties  or  foreign  workers. 

H.R.  12985.  April  1,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  eligible  for  na- 
turalization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  12986.  April  1,  1976.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  TreasvuT^  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  the  trustee  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  specified  business  trust. 

H.R.  12987.  April  2.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  emergency  Jobs  pro- 
gram. Requires  that  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  funds  for  public  services  employment 
programs  be  used  only  for  wages  and  employ- 
ment benefits. 

H.R.  12988.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland,  and  scenic  open 
space. 

H.R.   12989.  Aprtl  3.   1976.  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board  to  insure 
the  Implementation  of  a  long  range  plan  to 
combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  scientists  who  have  shown 
productivity  In  diabetes  research  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  continuing  such  research.  Authorizes, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  ap- 
propriation of  specified  sums  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  centers  for  research 
and  training  in  diabetic  related  disorders. 

H.R.  12990.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low individuals  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  65  a  limited  tax  exclusion  for  amoiints  re- 
ceived as  interest  on  savings. 

HJl.  12991.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
specified  services  performed  by  chiropractors, 
including  x-rays,  and  physical  examination, 
and  related  routine  laboratory  tests.  « 

H.R.  12992.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations  from  the  terms  "foreign  oil  and 
gas  extraction  income"  and  "foreign  oil  re- 
lated Income"  for  purposes  of  taxation  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  12993.  April  2,  1976.  Jtidiclary;  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  marital  statxis  with  respect  to  public 
fawjllities,  public  education,  and  federally  as- 
sisted opportunities.  Sets  forth  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  prohibitions  under 
such  Act. 

Amends  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  to  prohibit  such  discrimination  in  ed- 
ucation programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

Prohibits  such  discrimination  in  housing 
sale,  rental,  financing,  and  brokerage  serv- 
ices. Sets  forth  penalties  for  Intimidation 
or  discrimination  m  housing. 

HJl.  12994.  April  2,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Bequlree  the  United  Stats* 
Postal  Service  to  consider  specified  factors  to 
determining  the  need  for  an  existing  thlrd- 
or  fourth-class  post  office. 

HJl.  12996.  April  2,  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  without  cost  to  ths 
city  of  Albany,  Georgia,  specified  real  prop- 
erty. 

HJl.  12996.  April  2,  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  without  cost  to  the 
city  of  Albany,  Georgia,  specified  real  prop- 
erty. 

H.R.  12997.  April  2, 1976.  Judiciary.  Requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  such  measures 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  visa  of  any  alien  of 
Lebanon  whose  visa  would  expire.  If  not  for 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  during  such  period. 

HJl.  12998.  April  2.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
solid  waste  management  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  distribution  of  beverage 
containers  at  Federal  facilities. 

H.R.  12999.  April  2.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  require  utilities  to  file  curtailment 
plans  to  meet  anticipated  power  shortages. 

Requires  public  hearing  on  proposals  for 
utility  rate  Increases.  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  additional  measures  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  and  anticompetitive 
practices  by  utilities. 

H.R.  13000.  April  2,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  franchisors 
from  prematurely  cancelling  or  failing  to 
renew  motor  fuel  franchises  tinless  written 
notification  is  provided  and  the  franchisee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

Specifies  that  refiners  may  not  Increase  ths 
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percentage  of  gasoline  distributed  through 
refiner  operated  retail  outlets  for  a  two  year 
period.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC)  to  report  to  Congress  on  meth- 
ods to  promote  competition  in  the  market- 
ing of  gasoline. 

Requires  the  FTC  to  prescribe  niles  for 
determining  octane  ratings  of  gasoline  and 
display  requirements  for  such  ratings. 

HJl.  13001.  April  2,  1976.  Small  Business. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  establish 
a  direct,  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
small  business  concerns  In  the  development 
of  solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  for 
residential  structures. 

HJl.  13002.  April  2.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  require  utilities  to  file  curtail- 
ment plans  to  meet  anticipated  power  short- 
ages. 

Requires  public  hearing  on  proposals  for 
utility  rate  mcreases.  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  take  additional  measures  to  elim- 
inate discriminatory  and  anticompetitive 
practices  by  utilities. 

HJl.  13003.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Permits  States,  under  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  to 
elect  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  area  "emergency  on" 
or  "emergency  off"  Indicators.  States  that 
such  election  may  be  made  in  the  time 
and  manner  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
prescribes,  and  shall  be  irrevocable. 

HJl.  13004.  AprU  2.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation;  Ways  and  Means.  Es- 
tablishes an  Independent  Federal  aviation 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Air  Traffic 
Services  Corporation.  Transfere  the  powers, 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  specified  laws  and 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  civU  aviation 
to  such  Corporation.  Transfers  the  person- 
nel, assets,  llabUltles,  contracts,  unexpended 
appropriations,  and  funds  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  relating  to  civU  aviation  to 
such  independent  Corporation. 

HJl.  13005.  AprU  2,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  the  developers 
of  aU  condominium  projects  to  disclose  spe- 
cific Information  on  proposed  new  con- 
struction or  conversion  of  existing  struc- 
tures to  any  federally  regulated  financial  in- 
stitution and  any  prospective  purchaser  as 
a  prerequisite  for  the  granting  of  a  con- 
struction or  piirchase  loan. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Condomlnlimis  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sets  forth  regulations  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  tenants  of  m\iltifamily  rental  bousing 
which  Is  to  be  converted  to  condomimums. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  slmUai 
programs. 

HJl.  13006.  April  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  13007.  AprU  2,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  recipients  of  veterans'  penslrn 
and  compensation  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  pension  or  compensation  reduced  be- 
cause of  cost-of-living  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits,  railroad  retirement 
annuities,  public  or  private  retirement,  an- 
nuities, endowments,  or  simUar  plans  or  pro- 
grams. 

HJl.  13008.  April  2,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  establisli 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Office  of 
Youth  Employment.  Authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor of  such  office  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance through  grants  and  contracts  for  com- 
prehensive work  and  training  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  high  school  students  and 
unemployed  youths  with  part-time  employ- 


ment,   summer    jobs,    counseling,    and    job 
training  (^portunltles. 

HJl.  13009.  AprU  2,  1978.  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  Fairbanks  North 
Star  Borough  all  interests  of  the  United 
States  m  a  designated  parcel  of  land  located 
in  the  Fairbanks  Recording  District,  Alaska. 
H.B.  13010.  AprU  2,  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  to  emphasize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  budget  is  a  proposal  only. 

Requires  that  any  documents  issued  by 
any  Federal  instrumentaUty  which  refer  to 
the  President's  proposed  budget  make  It  clear 
that  such  proposed  budget  Is  only  a  recom- 
mendation and  ts  subject  to  such  action  as 
Congress  may  take  in  approving,  modifying, 
or  rejecting  it. 

HJl.  13011.  AprU  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  aUow 
an  individual  whose  amotint  derived  from 
activities  not  engaged  in  for  profit  exceeds 
the  deductions  attributable  to  such  activi- 
ties, and  the  amount  of  such  excess  is  $500 
or  less,  to  elect  to  exclude  such  amount  from 
gross  Income. 

Prohibits  such  election  if  for  two  or  more 
of  the  taxable  years  in  the  period  of  five  con- 
secutive years  preceding  the  election  year  the 
amoiints  derived  from  activities  not  engaged 
in  for  profit  exceeds  the  deductions  allow- 
able for  such  activities  by  more  than  $600. 

HJl.  13012.  AprU  2,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish, conduct,  and  support  needed  activities 
to  carry  out  a  national  influenza  immuniza- 
tion program. 

HJl.  13013.  AprU  2,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  a  tax  deduction,  undo-  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  for  any  contribution, 
request,  or  gift  to  the  United  Nations. 

H.R.  13014.  AprU  2,  1976.  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation.  Terminates  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Helm  Reservoir  project  In 
Illinois. 

HJl.  13015.  April  2,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service;  Agriculture.  Terminates  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
agricultural,  drainage,  and  Irrigation  cen- 
suses. Directs  the  Secretary  to  continue  the 
statistical  classification  of  farms  which  was 
in  effect  on  January  1,  1976,  tmtU  June  30, 
1976. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col- 
lect comparable  information  on  agriculture, 
drainage  and  irrigation  on  a  sample  basis. 
HJl.  13016.  April  6,  1978.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimiun  prison  sentences 
for  any  Individual  who  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm during  the  commission  of  a  felony  that 
may  be  prosecuted  In  a  Federal  court  and 
for  whoever  Is  convicted  by  a  State  court  of 
using  or  carrying  a  firearm  transported  In, 
or  affecting.  Interstate  commerce  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  13017.  Aprtl  5,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Establishes  a  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  individuals  entering  an  active 
military  duty  after  June  30,  1976. 

HJl.  13018.  AprU  6.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to  In- 
crease the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  \ised 
for  farming,  woodland,  and  scenic  open  space. 
H.R.  13019.  April  5, 1976.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination based  on  affectional  or  sexual 
preference  in:  (1)  public  accommodations. 
(2)  public  facilities,  (3)  public  education, 
(4)  federally  assisted  opportunities,  (5)  equal 
employment  opportunities,  (6)  housing,  and 
(7)  educational  programs  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

HJl.  13020.  AprU  5,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  Amends  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  exempt  professional,  scientific,  and 


executive  positions  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  from  the  compensation 
limitations  of  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

HJt.  13021.  April  5.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  States  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  establishing 
part-time  school  year  and  full-time  summer 
employment  opportunity  programs  for 
youths. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture  to  Jointly  ex- 
tend the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  year-round  employment  of 
young  adults. 

Establishes  a  permanent  year-round  recre- 
ation support  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lstbor. 

H.R.  13022.  AprU  5,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Revises  ellgibUlty  requirements  for  veterans' 
dependency  aiul  indemnity  compensation. 

HJl.  13023.  April  6.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
'  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  aUow 
a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent  their 
principal  residences  for  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlord. 

HJl.  13024.  April  5,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  to 
provide  year-round  employment  for  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24. 

H.R.  13025.  April  5,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  require  proof  of  automobUe  prop- 
erty and  personal  llabUity  Insurance  on  au- 
tomobUes  Imported  for  the  personal  use  of 
nonresidents  and  foreign  government  per- 
sonnel, in  an  amount  equal  to  the  minimum 
Insurance  requirements  in  those  States  in 
which  the  vehicle  wUl  be  operated. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
forward  certam  Identifying  information  on 
such  vehicles  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion who  shaU  forward  such  Information  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  responsible  for 
motor  vehicle  registration. 

HJl.  13026.  AprU  5,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disa- 
bility Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  chUdI 
Insurance  benefits  to  an  insured  indlvldualTs 
stepchUd,  after  such  chUd's  natural  parent 
and  the  Insured  individual  are  divorced,  for 
any  period  during  which  such  chUd  Is  re- 
ceiving support  from  any  source  other  than 
such  parent  and  insured  individual. 

HJl.  18027.  April  6,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  AUows  any  Federal  employee  or 
Member  of  Congress  who  Is  a  Japanese 
American  World  War  n  internee  to  credit,  for 
clvU  service  retirement  purposes,  the  period 
during  which  such  individual  was  detained 
or  interned  in  a  camp  or  similar  faculty. 

H.R.  13028.  April  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Old-Age,  Survlvon,  and  Disa- 
bUlty  Insurance  program  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  entitle  widows  and  widowers  who 
are  under  a  dlsabUlty  to  receive  unreduced 
widow's  and  widower's  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  age. 

HJl.  13029.  April  6,  1976.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tabllsbes  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics  to 
obtain  Information  regarding  the  prices  of 
food  paid  to  producers  and  processors  and 
the  prices  of  food  at  the  wholesale  and  retaU 
level.  Directs  such  Bxu-eau  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  provide  for 
lower  retaU  prices  of  food  when  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  from  which  the  food  Is  made  Is 
decreasing  or  remaining  constant,  and  the 
retaU  price  is  Increasing. 

HJl.  13030.  April  5, 1976.  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing.  Prohibits  State  and  local  laws 
which  permit  the  construction  of  buUdings 
or  other  obstructions  which  interfere  with 
the  effective  operation  of  solar  heating  and 
ooollng  equipment. 
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fretting  about  the 
Ihousands  of  work- 


named  Carl  Hatch  began 

political  potential  of  the 

era  who  were  rapidly  swelling  the  federal  pay- 

roU. 

Hatch  reasoned,  quite  logically  as  It  turns 
out,  that  federal  employes  coiUd  constitute 
an  army  of  campaign  workers  for  any  nation- 
al candidate  making  the  right  promises. 

So  Hatch,  a  man  with  ia  pioneer  streak  of 
purltanlsm,  decided  to  dp  something  about 
the  problems  he  foresawi  He  persuaded  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  pass  a  law  In  1939 
prohibiting  active  participation  In  national 
politics  by  federal  emplo3|es. 

The  law  has  been  amended  from  time  to 
time  but  not  the  basic  ban  on  partisan  po- 
liticking by  civil  servants.  That's  what  a 
government  worker  refers  to  when  he  or  she 
says  "I'm  Hatched."  And  now,  thanks  to 
President  Ford's  veto  the  other  day,  federal 
employes  are  going  to  sty  Hatched  a  while 
longer. 

Lord  knows  why  anybody  would  want  to 
scrap  a  law  that  makes  such  clean  common 
sense.  But  a  majority  of  Ihe  House  and  Sen- 
ate, mainly  Democrats,  fidt  otherwise. 

The  enormity  of  that  ])roposed  transgres- 
sion of  ethical  politics  bo  ;gles  the  mind.  But 
then.  Congress  rarely  seer  is  bothered  by  such 
niceties  when  on  the  sec  it  of  a  pay  raise,  a 
boost  In  their  own  subs  dies  or,  as  in  this 
case,  a  chance  to  coerce  civil  servants  Into 
supporting  their  campaigns  for  reelection. 

The  issue,  of  course,  wasn't  argued  that 
baldly.  Heaven  forbid.  Ir  stead,  the  drive  to 
politicize  the  civil  service  was  advanced  with 
all  the  fervor  of  rlnglni;  the  Liberty  Bell. 
The  government's  worker  t,  a  proponent  said, 
were  being  denied  the  rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Without  sanction  td  engage  In  partisan 
politics,  they  said,  federal  employes  were 
"second  class  citizens."     I 

Post  office  committee  bhalrman  Oale  W. 
McOee.  a  Wyoming  Deiiocrat  who  rarely 
loses  his  i)er8pectlve.  acciied  pro-Hatch  law- 
makers of  slandering  the  labor  unions  which 
have  brought  "honorable  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures"  Into  governmental  practice. 
"Let  us  not  forget  that  tl^ese  are  responsible 
people,"  McGee  declared  of  federal  workers, 
"certainly  as  capable  as  ^y  other  group  of 
Americans  to  be  trusted 
ment  and  discretion  In 
afTalrs." 

Well,  that's  for  sure.  H4d  McOee  and  some 
of  the  other  proponents,  :  ncludlng  presiden- 
tial  hopefuls   like   Scoo]i   Jackson,   Babert 


io  use  sound  judg- 
srdering  their  own 


Humphrey,  and  Birch  Bayh,  paid  attention 
to  what  the  civil  servants  are  really  saying, 
they  might  not  have  voted  to  un-Hatch  them. 
Public  opinion  surveys  taken  by  members  of 
Congress  from  Virginia,  with  the  naUon's 
heaviest  concentration  of  federal  employes, 
found  early  on  that  a  majority  opposed  Hatch 
Act  changes. 

Then  why  all  the  heavy  oratory  to  change 
to  the  37 -year-old  Hatch  Act?  The  reason  was 
the  heavy  pressure  from  the  APL-CIO  and 
particoilarly  from  the  hierarchy  of  the  public 
employes'  union.  Lifting  the  restraint  of 
political  activity  by  civil  servants,  said  Sen. 
Hiram  L.  Pong  [Rep.,  Hawaii],  would  give 
these  unions  the  manpower  and  the  political 
donations  "that  could  be  targeted  more  ef- 
fectively on  Senate  and  House  candidates 
willing  to  do  their  bidding." 

That  kind  of  thing  is  what  we  had  sought 
to  eliminate  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
when  we  abolished  the  spoils  system  and  in- 
stituted dvll  service.  The  idea  was  to  get 
politics  out  of  the  bureaucracy  so  that  tax- 
payers could  get  their  money's  worth  out  of 
the  bureaucrats. 

Federal  workers  are  very  well  paid.  They 
enjoy  pension  benefits  and  Job  security  rights 
that  are  virtually  unmatched.  They  attained 
this  high  status,  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
Ford  was  right  to  veto  the  move  to  un-Hatch 
them. 

What  the  civil  service  does  need,  however, 
is  a  full-scale  reform.  The  merit  system  has 
been  badly  warped.  Exceptional  workers  go 
unrewarded,  and  mediocre  employes  are  pro- 
tected. It's  almost  Impossible  to  get  rid  of 
the  deadwood. 

If  Congress  wants  to  help  the  morale  of 
the  federal  service  and — dare  we  suggest  it? — 
the  morale  of  the  taxpayers,  it  should  cease 
trying  to  manipulate  the  civil  service  and 
start  a  reform  movement.  I  predict  Ford 
would  not  veto  that. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  recently  com- 
mented in  his  nationally  syndicated 
column  on  the  entrenched  posture  of  re- 
sistance posed  by  several  of  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  aflBrmative  action  programs. 

The  intent  of  the  affirmative  action 
mandate  was  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  private  indus- 
try and  institutions  receiving  Federal 
fimds.  Affirmative  action  is  viewed  as  one 
of  many  programs  designed  to  eliminate 
discrimination  based  upon  sex  or  ethnic 
origin.  However,  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  noncomplying  centers  of 
higher  education  are  indicative  of  some 
ominous  undertones  about  our  willingess 
to  achieve  the  overall  goal  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination. 

Affirmative  Action  and  tbz  Itort  Towzb 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 

Long  under  attack  for  their  supposed 
liberalism,  many  colleges  and  xinlversltles 
are  loudly  protesting  the  need  to  initiate  af- 


firmative action  programs  to  employ  more 
women  and  more  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. 

Large  corporations  have  Instituted  afflrma- 
tlve  action  programs  and  some  of  the  most 
rigid  xinions  are  showing  some  flexibility,  but 
while  some  universities  have  given  in,  others 
are  still  screaming  about  the  terrible  things 
that  will  happen  to  them  If  they  have  to  hire 
more  blacks  and  more  women. 

From  the  way  some  of  them  carry  on,  one 
would  think  that  Washington  has  placed 
an  FBI  man  in  every  college  administra- 
tor's office  to  force  him  to  hire  minorities. 
Actually  though,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
and  women  faculty  has  barely  changed  over 
the  last  five  years — It's  still  less  than  three 
percent  for  blacks  and  20  percent  for  women. 

A  major  segment  of  the  college  community 
recently  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to 
try  to  get  the  government  to  ease  affirmative 
action  standards  as  they  relate  to  higher  edu- 
cation. They  failed,  but  their  statements  of 
good  intentions  would  be  more  believable 
if  that  same  time  and  energy  were  spent  try- 
ing to  recrviit  minorities  for  academic  and 
administrative  Jobs  on  campus. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  not  exempt 
from  legal  requirements  for  fair  hiring  ap- 
plicable to  other  major  government  contrac- 
tors. They  get  billions  in  federal  grants  and 
contracts  and  there's  Just  no  excuse  for  the 
failure  to  shov/  progress  in  minority  employ- 
ment after  all  these  years. 

Universities  often  argue  that  there  aren't 
enough  "qualified"  blacks  and  that  affirma- 
tive action  programs  mean  weakening  the 
so-called  merit  system. 

One  would  expect  stronger  arguments  from 
Intellectuals.  As  Stephen  Horn,  President  of 
Caltfomla  State  University  has  recently 
stated,  "Universities  cannot  simply  plead 
that  the  supply  of  qualified  minorities  and 
women  is  not  available  when  they  have  a 
major  responsibility  to  provide  that  supply." 
And  he  points  out  that  while  one  out  of 
every  eight  doctorates  Is  held  by  a  woman 
only  one  of  every  fifty  full  professorships  Is 
held  by  a  woman. 

The  so-called  merit  system  Is  a  scarecrow 
designed  to  frighten'  off  serious  attempts  to 
correct  discriminatory  practices.  Hiring  is 
still  done  through  the  old-boy  network  of 
recommendations  by  high  ranking  professors, 
and  while  many  schools  say  the  minority 
pool  is  limited  because  of  fewer  PhDs,  some 
forty  percent  of  all  faculty  members  don't 
have  a  PhD. 

When  fair  employment  laws  first  were 
passed  we  heard  the  same  story,  the  merit 
system  would  be  weakened.  Civil  servants 
wouldn't  be  as  capable,  and  factory  workers 
wouldn't  be  as  efficient.  After  at  least  ten 
years'  experience  with  fair  employment  laws 
we've  found  those  excuses  to  be  a  myth,  but 
some  college  administrators  still  cling  to 
them. 

The  ugly  ghost  of  "quotas"  Is  also  raised, 
implying  that  every  American  will  be  cate- 
gorized by  his  ethnic  background  when  ap- 
plying for  a  Job.  That  too  is  false.  Affirmative 
action  encompasses  numerical  goals  as  a 
benchmark  with  which  to  measure  an  em- 
ployer's good  faith  effort  to  correct  past  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices. 

One  major  afflbrmatlve  action  agreement 
with  a  big  university  gives  the  school  thirty 
years  In  which  to  reach  very  modest  minority 
employment  goals.  So  much  for  coercive 
quotas! 

It  woTild  be  Instructive  for  many  colleges 
to  further  heed  the  words  of  President  Horn. 
"Educational  institutions  and  unions  have 
discriminated  against  minorities  and  wom- 
en," he  says.  And  he  goes  on  to  state  that 
changes  must  be  made  "if  our  institutions 
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are  to  reflect  the  diversity  and  talents  of  the 
society  of  which  we  are  a  part." 

It's  time  for  the  academic  community  to 
come  out  of  Its  self-imposed  ivory  tower  and 
Into  the  real  world,  where  the  society  that 
feeds  it  has  claims  for  equal  opportunities 
in  higher  education  no  less  strong  than  its 
claims  on  business  and  unions. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  27,  which  marks  the  last  day  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  is  Holocaust 
Day — a  date  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  6  million  European  Jews  who  were 
systematically  destroyed  by  a  society 
overtaken  by  militarism  and  hatred. 

There  obliteration  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  complicity  of 
an  entire  nation  and  the  moral  indiffer- 
ence of  a  generation  of  international 
political  leaders,  including  our  own. 

To  deal  with  evil  on  such  a  massive 
scale  is  staggering  to  consider,  and  con- 
tinues to  trouble  scholars,  theologians, 
and  writers  of  all  faiths. 

Eli  Wlesel.  the  gifted  Jewish  author 
who  lived  tiirough  the  death  camps  has 
explored  the  meaning  of  the  holocaust  in 
several  books.  Terrence  des  Pres,  who  is 
also  a  survivor,  suggests  in  his  article 
in  today's  New  York  Times  that  each  of 
us  must  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
holocaust  personally  so  that  we  can  di- 
rect our  energies  into  the  pvu^ult  of 
justice  and  the  enhancement  of  life. 

As  political  leaders — ^wlth  the  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  social  welfare — 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  special  mandate 
to  examine  the  holocaust  in  terms  of  the 
■potential  of  our  own  Institutions  for 
committing  violence  or  perpetuating  evil 
with  our  tacit  approval. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember — not 
only  the  holocaust  but  the  injustices  that 
continue — which  we  can  do  something 
about. 

And  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
fine  articles  from  today's  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  by  Henry 
Owen  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
Terrence  des  Pres,  author  of  "An  Anat- 
omy of  Life  In  the  Death  Camps." 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  27,  1976] 

Apbii.  27:  Remembering  the  Day  of  the 

Holocattst 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

In  October  1966,  standing  in  front  of  the 
monument  to  the  dead  of  the  Warsaw  1942 
ghetto  uprising,  an  American  diplomat  said 
that  John  Gronouskl,  then  our  ambassador  to 
Poland,  had  written  in  the  guest  book  at 
Auschwitz  "no  one  of  us  is  Innocent,"  and  a 
Polish  newspaperman  who  was  with  us  added 
that  no  one  who  had  lived  in  those  terrible 
times  could  challenge  that  statement. 

April  27,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  War- 
saw uprising,  is  set  aside,  In  varying  degree  In 
different  countries,  to  commemorate  six  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  who  died  in 
the  Holocaust.  Survivors  tell  us  that  these 
victims'  wish  was,  above  all.  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  should  remember  them — not  only 
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in  love  and  pity,  but  also  in  thinking  on  the 
moral  meaning  of  these  events. 

The  Holocaust  was  a  lapse  into  evil  of  pro- 
portions unmatched  in  modern  human  his- 
tory. Any  one  seriously  concerned  with  our 
time  and  our  values  has  to  ask  himself:  How 
did  it  happen?  The  easy  answer  is  that  it  was 
all  the  fault  of  Hitler,  the  Nazi,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, in  that  order.  But  this  Is  too  simple, 
of  course.  It  was  the  work  of  the  madman 
who  ordered  it,  the  criminals  who  ran  the 
death  camps,  and  the  German  people  who 
allowed  these  men  to  gain  power.  But  the 
Holocaust  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out the  active  or  passive  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  police  in  the  occupied 
countries.  Surely  they  were  unwilling  ac- 
complices, but  perhaps  so  were  some  of 
the  German  police  who  did  the  same  thing 
In  Germany.  Hitler's  orders  to  carry  out  the 
Holocaust,  were,  with  noble  exceptions, 
obeyed  throughout  the  continent.  Denmark 
was  one  of  those  exceptions.  It  shows  what 
could  happen  when  an  entire  nation  set  out 
to  defy  these  orders:  An  entire  people  was 
saved.  The  fact  that  this  was  an  exception 
casts  a  somber  light  on  what  happened  else- 
where. Nor  are  Americans  in  a  good  position 
to  strike  a  superior  stance;  our  unwillingness 
to  accept  large  numbers  of  refugees  in  the 
1930's  and  our  failure  to  take  much  note 
of  what  was  happening  during  the  Holocaust 
is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Holocaust  was  mainly  the  Nazis'  fault, 
but  we  miss  the  central  point  if  we  think  of 
it  as  being  solely  their  responsibility.  The 
Holocaust  has  more  to  tell  us  than  that.  It 
tells  us  that  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the  Swiss 
historian,  and  Lord  Acton  were  right  when 
they  wrote,  amid  the  general  optimism  of 
the  19th  century,  that  the  combination  of 
continued  human  Imperfection  and  growing 
human  power  was  an  increasingly  dangerous 
one.  It  was  the  work  not  only  of  the  in- 
stigators but  of  an  entire  generation  which, 
when  faced  with  evil,  for  the  most  part  did 
nothing.  It  was  the  work  of  a  generation,  of 
Germans  and  others,  who  had  been  too  busy 
or  ambitious  or  clever  to  pay  much  attention 
to  anything  except  being  good  architects, 
good  bxisinessmen,  good  engineers,  or  what 
have  you. 

One  of  these  men  was  the  German  Min- 
ister of  Armaments,  Albert  Speer,  who.  by 
his  own  account,  when  he  received  a  hint  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Auschwitz,  "did  not 
investigate — ^for  I  did  not  want  to  know  what 
was  happening  there."  The  London  Observer 
of  April  9,  1944  had  this  to  say  of  Speer: 
"Much  less  than  any  of  the  other  German 
leaders  does  he  stand  for  anything  particu- 
larly German  or  particularly  Nazi.  He  rather 
symbolizes  a  type  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  all  belligerent  countries: 
the  pure  technician,  the  classless  bright 
young  man  without  background,  with  no 
other  original  aim  than  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  and  no  other  means  than  his  tech- 
nical and  managerial  ability.  It  is  the  lack  of 
psychological  and  spiritual  ballast,  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  bandies  the  terrifying 
technical  and  organizational  machinery  of 
our  age,  which  makes  this  slight  type  go  ex- 
tremely far  nowadays.  .  .  .  This  is  their  age; 
the  Hitlers  and  Himmlers  we  may  get  rid  of, 
but  the  Speers,  whatever  happens  to  this  par- 
ticular special  man.  will  long  be  with  us. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  it  ht^- 
pened  may  never  be  wholly  clear.  But  a  good 
start  Is  to  face  the  truth  that  not  one  of  us 
is  wholly  Innocent.  For  it  was  our  culture, 
our  governments,  our  attitudes  which  shape 
the  environment  in  which  these  terrible 
events  took  place.  Burckhardt  and  Acton  had 
predicted  that  a  ciilture  rooted  in  pragma- 
tism wotild  be  vulnerable  to  great  pressures 
and  temptations.  If  we  can  draw  the  lesson, 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  will  have  been 
remembered  in  the  way  they  might  have 
wished.  In  part,  that  lesson  involves  a  choice 
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between  pragmatism  and  other  values  in  our 
personal  lives.  But  the  same  issue  arises  in 
gDvernment.  When  the  executive  branch  asks 
the  Congress  for  funds  to  help  poor  coimtrlee, 
it  feels  compelled  to  conjure  up  a  series  of 
misleading  pragmatic  arguments — if  we  do 
not  help  these  countries,  they  will  go  Com- 
munist, or  cut  off  our  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials, or  vote  against  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  arguments,  in  turn,  distort  the 
assignment  and  destination  of  our  aid.  Why 
not  say,  as  John  Kennedy  once  did,  that  we 
should  do  it  because  it's  right,  and  program 
the  aid  accordingly?  The  same  issue  arises  in 
other  areas  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy — 
open  housing  and  welfare  reform,  tot 
example. 

In  an  election  year,  we  are  exposed  to  de- 
bate about  many  specific  issues.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  analyze  these  Issues,  but  even  more 
important  are  the  criteria  that  we  use  in  our 
analysis.  For  there  is  a  moral  choice  involved 
in  many  of  these  issues,  and  April  27  is  a 
good  day  in  which  to  realize  at  what  peril 
we  ignore  this  choice. 

[From  the  Mew  Tork  Times.  Apr.  27,  1970] 

IxssoMs  or  THS  Holocaust 

(By  Terrence  Des  Pres) 

Hamilton,  N.Y. — Without  doubt  there  la 
an  upsurge  at  interest  in  the  h<docaust.  We 
see  It  in  novels,  in  films,  in  news  articles  and 
even  on  popular  television  programs.  Most 
significantly,  we  see  it  In  the  Increasing 
number  of  college  courses,  dozens  of  them 
in  schools  throughout  the  land,  that  foctu 
on  this  subject. 

There  is  a  d«nand  for  such  knowledge,  a 
demand  on  the  part  ot  the  students  thon- 
selvee,  as  If  Erik  Erlkson's  remark — that 
children  live  out  the  secret  wlshee  ot  tb» 
parents — were  Indeed  the  truth  ot  what  is 
happening. 

For  the  generation  that  lived  through  the 
war,  for  the  men  and  women  who  suffered 
loss  of  family  and  friends  on  the  battle- 
fields or  In  the  death  camps,  there  was  only 
naked  hurt  and  a  traumatic  reaction  that 
made  any  effort  to  confi^nt  the  evil  of  the 
concentration  camps  a  task  beyond  human 
resource. 

Yet  If  we  are  to  meet  our  present  prob- 
lems In  humanly  creative  ways,  we  need 
most  xirgently  to  come  to  livable  terms  with 
our  terrible  past.  And  judging  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  holocaiist  courses,  and  alao 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  classroom,  a 
generation  of  yoimg  adults  has  arrived, 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  alike,  who  are  now 
prepared  to  face  the  worst. 

The  question  Why?  will  naturally  persist. 
Why  tefich  such  stuff?  Why  enroll  In  such 
a  course?  Why,  amid  the  quiet  splendor  of 
these  upstate  hills,  aUow  such  darkness  to 
invade  one's  soiil  when,  ostensibly,  no  good 
can  come  of  It?  And  certainly,  if  by  good 
we  mean  answers  and  rational  explanation, 
if  we  mean  atonement  and  redemption,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  knowing 
the  facts  of  the  death  camps. 

Yet  as  if  by  miracle,  this  ^rlng  there  are 
141  students  In  "Literature  of  the  Holo- 
caust" at  Ccrigate.  The  room  is  filled  with 
an  Intensity  of  concern  I  am  tempted  to 
describe  as  religious.  And  for  all  their  shock 
and  depression  and,  yes.  also  their  tears, 
what  emerges  finally  are  things  so  finely 
human,  things  so  clearly  good  and  life- 
enhancing,  that  the  danger  we  run  and  the 
damage  we  share  in  meditation  on  the  holo- 
caust seem  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

For  Jewish  students  there  oomes  a  renewal 
of  heritage  and  pride,  and  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  their  relatives  closes  as  their 
sense  of  family  deepens:  "During  vacation  I 
did  a  lot  of  checking  on  who  came  from 
where." 

A  new  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
Israel  comes  to  everyone;  and  again,  for  Jews 
and  non-Jews,  a  sharpening  of  moral  dls- 
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cernment,  a  release  of 
keener  sense  of  prejudice 

A  disregard  for  small  ' 
the  outcome  of  a  consta|it 
parlson  between  one's 
massive  pain  of  the 
decline    in    self-lndulgetice 
catch  myself  complaining 
well,  why  don't  you  shui 
watery  cabbage  soup 

Also  a  broader,   more 
others,  accompanied  by 
sonal  relationships  are 
"Uttle  things  like 
street  and  having  a 
seeing  a  person  extend 
person." 

There  comes,  too,  a  ncv  r 
basics,"  and  the  real  rlsls 
accepted :    "What 
iLnowledge  of  these 
rejoice  that  I  am  alive 
fortune,   or   whether 
and  destruction  of  the 
undermine  my  faith  in 

For  most,  their  own 
facts  of  time  and  place 
miracle."  Their  lives,  on 
now  seem  priceless  gifts 
must  sound,  for  many 
there  comes  at  last  a 

"1  am  happy,"  says 
appreciative  of  the  grea1 
be  given  this  specific  " 

Or  as  another  said : 
running  and  singing 
top  of  my  lungs,  I'm 

Or  finally,  in  full 
rible  life  can  become: 
Ing  living  feel  a  whole 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOIlI:    UNFORGET- 
TABLE AMERICAN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 


OT  KBNTJCKT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday. 


Apr  I 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  I  Ipeaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  bsrpioducts  of  our  Bi- 
centennial celebratloii  Is  a  renewed  in- 
terest In  imderstandJ  ng  the  history  of 
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"Abraham  Lincoln:  Unforgettable 
American"  was  released  by  the  Delmar 
Co.  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  April  1,  and 
it  should  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
Americans  during  our  Bicentennial  but 
especially  those  who  honor  the  memory 
of  our  16th  President. 

Special  tribute,  however,  must  go  to 
Miss  Kunkel  for  her  tremendous  work  in 
writing  this  book.  She  is  a  dlstingiilshed 
alimina  of  what  is  now  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University  and  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  Miss  Kunkel  taught  for  47 
years  in  ttie  classrooms  of  Madison 
Coimty,  Ky.,  and  her  teaching  exper- 
ience contributes  to  the  lucid,  informa- 
tive style  of  her  writing. 

PubUcation  of  this  volume  is  the  reali- 
zation of  Miss  Kunkel's  life-long  dream 
to  provide  this  definitive  biography  and 
historical  perspective  of  Lincoln,  and  I 
commend  her  fine  book  to  my  colleagues. 

Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  individuals  who  have 
shaped  our  progress  and  destiny 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Miss  Kunkel  is  such  an  individual  whose 
contribution  will  increase  in  value  as 
time  passes,  and  I  salute  her  on  the  pub- 
lication of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  Unforget- 
table American." 
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individuals  who 
the  greatest  Na- 


this  country  and  thJ 
have  helped  make  thfs 
tlon  on  Earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln  w  ts  one  of  the  Bre^t- 
est  Americans,  and  it' 
ting  that  what  may  be  the  greatest  book 
yet  written  about  Lincoln  should  be  pub- 
lished during  this,  our  Bicentennial 
Year. 

I  am  proud  that  thJ  s  new  book  Is  writ- 
ten by  a  Kentuckian-  -Miss  Mabel  Kim- 
kel,  a  resident  of  Ric  miond,  Ky.,  in  the 
district  I  represent. 

Miss  Kimkel  has  spent  16  years  of  ex- 
haustive research,  tireless  planning, 
writing  and  editing  to  produce  "Aliraham 
Lincoln:  Unforgettab  e  American."  This 
comprehensive  472-pi  ,ge  book  chronicles 
the  life  of  our  Kentu  ;ky-bom  President 
and  the  thousands  of  ways  he  Is  remem- 
bered throughout  the  world.  Miss  Kunkel 
has  written  both  a  comprehensive  biog- 
raphy and  family  lilstory  of  Lincoln 
and  a  definitive  guide  to  the  many  mon- 
uments, parks,  shrin^,  markers,  statues 
and  other  memorial^  to  our  Civil  War 
President  and  his  ancestors.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely well  documei  ited  book  and  con- 
tains many  photogrftphs  and  illustra- 
tions. 


W.  RAY  SHOCKLEY  ELECTED  EXEC- 
UTIVE VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN I'EX'l'ILE  MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE 


when  he  resigned  In  1956  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  public  relations  division  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturer 
Institute.  He  was  named  assistant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  ATMI  in  1958.  In 
1960,  he  was  elected  sissistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

He  served  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association  from  1970  to  1974,  and 
was  named  deputy  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  ATMI  in  September  1974. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Virginia 
Davis  of  Winterville,  Ga.  They  have 
three  children,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Cooper  m, 
David,  and  Jenifer  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

I,  and  all  of  you  who  know  him,  are 
extremely  proud  of  Ray.  We  wish  him 
the  best,  and  I  congratulate  the  textile 
Industry  on  the  good  Judgment  of  Its 
selection.  He  will  do  an  excellent  Job, 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Annual  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 
in  San  Francisco  during  late  March,  sev- 
eral Important  events  took  place. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  convention,  as  did  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Both  made  excel- 
lent statements  recognizing  the  need  for 
continuing  our  present  International 
textile  trade  policy  and  extending  It  to 
cover  such  coimtrles  as  the  People's  Re- 
public of  dilna. 

Also,  the  first  executive  vice  president 
of  ATMI  retired  after  27  years  of  service. 
Many  of  you  know  Bob  Jackson.  He  is  a 
great  leader  of  the  textile  industry  and 
for  years  represented  it  effectively  In 
Washington.  More  Importantly,  Bob  Is  a 
great  American  and  will  be  remembered 
fondly  by  many  of  us. 

Just  as  importantly,  elected  to  r^lace 
Bob  as  the  executive  vice  president  of 
ATMI  was  W.  Ray  Shockley.  I  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  this  because  Ray  Is  a 
native  Georgian,  bom  in  Apalachee — 
Morgan  County — which  Is  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent. 

Ray  served  in  the  merchant  marine 

and  Navy  during  World  War  n  and  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In  Jour- 
nalism from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

His  business  activities  Include  posi- 
tions In  the  news  departments  of  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  and  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Ray 
was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
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FORGOTTEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans respond  only  to  crises.  Sometimes 
we  wait  for  the  devastating  crisis. 

Mobil  Oil  Co.  was  forced  to  purchase 
advertising  space  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  April  11,  1976,  to  remind  us  of  a  criti- 
cal national  problem  and  a  crisis  to  which 
we  as  a  people,  and  we  as  a  Government, 
continue  to  neglect. 

The  crisis  and  the  imminent  danger  to 
our  whole  way  of  life  is  no  longer  news. 
The  public  is  apathetic. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mobil  OU  for  remem- 
bering the  "forgotten  anniversary"  of  the 
lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973- 
74  and  reminding  us  of  the  unlearned 
lessons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  some  heed 
and  develop  a  sensible  energy  policy  that 
will  serve  us  and  the  generations  which 
follow. 

I  Include  the  advertisement  of  Mobil 
Oil  at  this  place  in  the  Record: 

POKGOTTEN    AKNIVrRSAET 

America  passed  a  mUestone  anniversary 
last  month.  But  hardly  anybody  noticed. 

On  March  18,  1974,  the  Arabs  lifted  their 
oil  embargo  against  the  United  States,  and 
loosened  their  six-month  stranglehold  on 
America's  lifestyle.  Not  since  Colonial  days 
had  this  country  been  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  powers. 

When  the  embargo  ended,  Americans 
thought  they  had  learned  a  lesson.  Great 
resolutions  were  heard  in  the  land,  and  clar- 
ion calls  like  Project  Independence  were  nur- 
tvu^d  by  mighty  hyperbole. 

Now,  more  than  a  year  has  gone  by.  Frank- 
ly, very  little  has  been  accomplished  to  reduce 
America's  dependence  on  costly,  insecure  for- 
eign oil. 

In  terms  of  good  news  and  bad,  the  box 
score  would  look  like  this : 

First,  the  good  new»— 

Congress  and  the  Administration  are  at 
least  talking — although  wrangling  might  be 
a  better  word — about  America's  long-term 
energy  needs.  So  are  an  assortment  of  founda- 
tions and  study  groups.  EventuaUy.  s  con- 
sensua  might  emerge. 


The  weather  cooperated.  The  winter  was 
mild.  Even  though  the  natural  gas  shortage 
got  worse,  America  muddled  through  without 
any  massive  industrial  shutdowns  due  to  lack 
of  gas. 

Most  people  now  recognize  the  importance 
of  drilling  offshore,  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  for  a  secure  supply  of  domestic  oil.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  clarified  that  the  federal 
government,  not  the  states,  owns  the  Shelf. 

Now,  the  bad  news — 

America  is  stlU  importing  about  six  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  almost  40  percent  of 
our  requirements. 

Congressional  emphasis  so  far,  in  its  energy 
discussions,  has  been  almost  exclusively  on 
cutting  demand.  Measures  to  boost  domestic 
supply  largely  have  been  neglected. 

There  stUl  isn't  a  single  oil  or  gas  weU  in 
the  UjS.  Atlantic,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's timetable  for  an  Atlantic  lease  sale 
was  delayed  pending  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. Furthermore.  Congress  seems  intent  on 
mandating  further  delays,  by  extending  the 
powers  of  the  governors.  And  through 
schemes  calling  for  exploration  by  the  federal 
government  before  bids  are  requested  from 
industry.  There  are  even  proposals  to  create 
a  federal  oil  and  gas  company  to  work  the 
choice  offshore  areas  (when  it  gets  around 
to  them). 

In  the  face  of  the  worsening  natural  gas 
shortage.  Congress  persists  in  retaining  price 
controls  on  this  fuel.  It  is  considering  tighter 
controls,  even  though  present  regulations 
have  all  but  destroyed  economic  incentive 
to  invest  in  gas  exploration. 

Speaking  of  disincentive.  Congress  hacked 
away  at  the  oU  industry's  ability  to  attract 
the  massive  amounts  of  capital  it  needs  by 
increasing  its  tax  burden.  Just  when  profits 
were  decUning. 

If  you  think  the  bad  news  outweighs  the 
good,  you're  right.  Isn't  it  time  to  remember 
the  lesson  of  the  boycott?  And  take  a  few 
sensible  actions  for  a  change. 


RECOVERY  LOOKING  GOOD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately since  we  are  in  a  political 
year,  the  tendency  in  some  segments  of 
the  media  is  to  relate  every  statistical 
report  to  politics  when,  in  fact,  this 
should  not  be  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  note  the 
objective  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  on  the 
continued  recovery  of  our  national  econ- 
omy: 

Recovery  Looking  Good 

The  most  enco\iraging  aspect  about  the 
headly  surge  in  gross  national  product  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1976  is  that  it 
has  come  about  without  economic  gim- 
mickry. 

Excluding  the  effects  of  inflation,  the  na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services  grew  at 
an  annual  rate  of  7.5  per  cent  in  the  first 
quarter,  significantly  faster  than  the  pace 
in  the  final  three  months  last  year.  Infiation, 
meanwhile,  slowed  to  an  annual  rate  of  3.7 
per  cent,  less  than  half  the  rate  of  a  year 
ago.  While  few  exi>ect  inflation  to  remain 
so  docile  for  any  extended  period,  the  trend 
is  unmistakable  that  inflationary  pressures 
are  waning. 

The  growth  in  output  and  the  increas- 
ingly   ruddy    glow    In    the    economy    were 
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achieved  without  the  dubious  benefit  of  a 
massive  injection  of  money  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  wage-price  controls  or 
wild-eyed  government  spending  programs 
or  any  of  the  other  ham-handed  techniques 
used  in  the  past  to  "fine  tune"  tbe  economy. 
Those  techniques  more  often  than  not  just 
gummed  up  the  works. 

The  government's  efforts  at  stimulating 
the  economy  generally  have  been  confined 
to  programs  solidly  grounded  in  basic  eco- 
nomic theory,  like  cutting  taxes  and  endur- 
ing budget  deficits  in  a  slack  economy. 

If  the  flrst-qxiarter  ONP  figures  have  a 
message  for  the  economic  activists — and  we 
think  they  do — it  is  that  attention  ought 
to  be  turned  to  the  long-term  problem  of 
Inflation  and  away  from"  the  short-term 
problem  of  recovery.  More  jobs,  higher  wages 
and  other  benefits  of  robust  economic  health 
will  surface  as  the  economy  continues  to 
improve. 

President  Ford  is  often  criticized  for  "doing 
nothing"  to  improve  the  economy.  But  doing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  resumption 
of  moderate  economic  growth  has  so  far 
proved  to  be  the  wisest  policy. 
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my  personal  thanks  to  the  monbers  of 
that  committee  for  the  time  they  spent 
in  this  endeavor.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Baulknigfat,  Dr.  Olln  Braids,  Dr.  Hemy 
W.  Moeller,  Dr.  H«-bert  Kivlighn.  Jr., 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pescatore,  Dr.  Frances  Bterrett, 
Dr.  Joan  E.  Shields,  Dr.  Roger  L.  Tanner, 
I>r.  Frank  Spingola,  and  Dr.  Peter  E. 
Hausteln  have  been  an  important  asset 
as  I  pursued  the  committee  work  of  the 
last  years. 


THE  MERIT  OP  PERSONALIZED 
SCIENCE  ADVICE 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  faced  by  legislators 
is  decisionmaking  based  on  policy  issues 
presented  by  members  of  the  scientific 
commimlty.  Serving  on  both  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  I  have  been 
placed  in  tills  position  on  numerous  oc- 
casions during  the  last  2  years.  Recog- 
nized scientific  experts  have  disagreed 
in  such  areas  as  ozone  depletion,  the 
Concorde  SST  controversy,  and  the  real 
or  imagined  dangers  of  ocean  dumping 
in  the  New  York  Bight.  In  many  ways, 
it  is  a  frustrating  situation.  Science,  the 
rational  process  yielding  "the  truth"  is 
not  expected  to  present  these  problems. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  partially 
resolve  this  difilculty  through  the  use 
of  several  science  and  engineering  ad- 
visory panels  made  up  of  constituents 
working  in  the  relevant  disciplines.  In 
the  last  year,  when  the  question  of  ozone 
depletion  was  prominent  in  many  minds, 
the  panel  of  American  Chemical  Society 
members  coordinated  by  Dr.  Charles 
Baulknight  was  a  great  help.  With  rep- 
resentatives from  industry,  imiversities, 
and  a  national  laboratory,  the  argu- 
ments presented  on  this  subject  were 
well  balanced  and  helped  me  formulate 
a  position  that  went  beyond  information 
available  through  less  personalized  con- 
tacts located  around  the  Capitol. 

The  implications  of  personal  inter- 
action when  receiving  policy-oriented 
scientific  advice  are  important  Value 
judgments  are  Inevltabl^'^  drawn  into 
otherwise  objective  science  arguments 
when  policy  is  involved,  and  personal 
contact  can  help  evaluate  where  objec- 
tivity stops  and  values  start.  The  ACS 
counseling  body  provided  this  kind  of 
personalized  assistance  that  is  invaluable 
to  legislators,  and  I  would  like  to  extend 


THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  SEMINAR:  "THE 
MODERN  WOMAN  AND  HER  FAM- 
ILY'S HEALTH" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently — 
on  April  12,  1976 — an  important  and 
historic  health  seminar  was  held  in  New 
Jersey,  one  that  I  know  will  benefit  many 
persons. 

Over  400  women  from  all  parts  of  New 
Jersey  attended  the  seminar  on  "The 
Modem  Woman  and  Her  Family's 
Health,"  which  was  held  In  the  Kessler 
Teaching  Laboratories  Auditorium  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry — ^the 
Rutgers  Medical  School. 

As  Mrs.  Leon  Smith,  vice-president  of 
the  Kessler  Foundation  pointed  out  at 
the  seminar,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a 
foundation  held  a  1  day,  one  place,  health 
seminar  for  women  in  New  Jersey.  "It's 
aim  is  to  separate  medical  truths  from 
medical  mytiis,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
like  her  husband,  has  great  compassion 
for  people. 

And  Mrs.  Brendan  T.  Byrne,  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  NewtJersey,  commended  the 
program  and  said,  "More  must  be  done 
in  the  way  of  education  and  preventive 
medicine.  I  hope  to  see  these  seminars 
continued,"  Mrs.  Bjrrne  said.  So  would  I. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  would  help 
improve  what  Jefferson  called  "tlie  first 
wealth:  "health. 

I  hereby  insert  in  the  Congcssional 
Record  the  April  13th  article  published 
in  the  Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J..  entitied.  "Health  Experts  Laimch 
First  Seminar  for  Women."  It  Is  by 
Marion  Doyle,  staff  writer  on  that  out- 
standing newspaper: 

Health  ExPEatTS  Lattmch  First  Semhub 

FOB     WOMZN 

(By  Marlon  Doyle) 
Home  News  staff  writer 

PiscATAWAY. — Everyone  came  early,  eager 
to  get  a  good  seat. 

And  Dr.  Larry  Silver  shed  his  jacket,  de- 
spite the  coolness  of  the  day,  and  addressed 
the  audience  in  his  shirtsleeves. 

It  was  that  kind  of  a  down-to-earth  ses- 
sion that  laimched  the  first  public  seminar 
on  "The  Modem  Woman  and  Her  Family's 
Health"  in  the  Kessler  Teaching  Laboratories 
auditorium  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry — Rutgers  Medical  School  here  yes- 
terday. 

More  than  400  women  from  all  over  the 
state  filled  the  handsome  amphitheater  in 
an  obvious  show  of  appreciation  for  the  dili- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  ANTHONY  J.  GROSSI 
OP  NEW  JERSEY,  ESTEEMED  DEM- 
OCRATIC LEADER,  STATESMAN 
AND   OUTSTANDING   AMERICAN 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday 
evening.  May  5,  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  assemble  at  the  Westmoimt 
Country  Club,  West  Paterson,  to  honor 
the  Paterson  Chapter  of  UNICO  Na- 
tional's "Man  of  the  Year,"  the  Honor- 
able and  most  distinguished  Anthony  J. 
Grossi,  one  of  our  State  and  Nation's 
q,utstanding  leaders  who  has  devoted 
his  lifetime  in  exemplary  service  to  all 
of  ou.-  people  at  municipal,  county.  State, 
and  national  government  levels.  In  his 
many  high  oflBces  of  public  trust,  most 
notably,  as  acting  Governor.  State  sena- 
tor, member  of  the  Governor's  cabinet 
and  Passaic  County  Democratic  Party 
Chairman,  he  has  achieved  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  in  political,  civic 
and  governmental  affairs  which  have 
truly  enriched  our  community,  State,  and 
Nation. 

As  the  former  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners,  he  served  the  people  of 
our  State  most  admirably  for  almost  a 
decade  during  one  of  the  most  highly 
volatile  and  controversial  periods  in  our 
Nation's  history  with  an  unprecedented 
energy  crisis  that  shook  the  very  roots 
of  our  economic  vitality  and  played 
havoc  with  our  public  utilities  systems. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  member  of 
the  public  utilities  board  in  1967  and  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  in  February 
1976.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
success  of  his  diligent  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts brought  enormous  prestige,  con- 
fidence and  respect  to  this  high  ofl5ce  of 
public  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  Tony 
Grossi  has  imparted  to  our  people  are 
mirrored  in  his  many  accomplishments 
and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  that 
have  won  him  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him. 

He  was  always  a  major  bulwark  of 
strength  in  the  Democratic  Party  from 
his  early  days  in  its  ojganizatlonal  struc- 
ture and  throughout  his  chairmanship 
as  a  ward  leader,  municipal  chairman, 
and  county  chairman. 

In  1961  he  was  the  first  Democrat  ever 
elected  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate 
from  Passaic  County.  He  was  named 
"Legislator  of  the  Year"  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Association  of  the  Boards  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  to  a  second  and  imprece- 
dented  third  term  In  the  State  Senate  for 
his  exemplary  performance  in  this  high 
oflfice  of  public  trust. 

The  general  chairman  of  UNICO's 
testimonial  dinner,  Sam  SIblllo,  has  elo- 
quently expressed  the  deep  respect  and 
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esteemed  regard  that  we  all  feel  for  Tony 
and  his  unselfish  dedication  and  willing 
devotion  to  helping  his  fellow  man.  and 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  our  historical  journal 
of  Congress  the  following  observations 
that  Sam  Sibilio  made  to  me  in  reflect- 
ing on  Tony's  lifetime  of  outstanding 
public  service: 

Too  often  in  protecting  the  sacredness  of 
our  Italian  heritage  from  attack  we  are  re- 
miss in  expounding  upon  the  virtues  of  men 
of  Italian  culture  who  have  carried  high  th« 
banner  of  accomplishment  in  their  lifetime. 

One  such  man  is  former  New  Jersey  State 
Public  Utility  Conunlssion  President  An- 
thony J.  Grossi. 

Before  becoming  president  of  the  pres- 
tigious commission,  Mr.  Orossi  worked  his 
way  up  the  political  rungs  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Passaic  by  virtue  of  his  intellectual 
attributes,  and  his  dedication  to  high  moral- 
ity principle. 

It  is  notable  that  as  he  achieved  high  pub- 
lic office  he  did  so  without  climbing  over 
the  backs  of  others,  but  rather  with  their 
helping  hand.  In  return,  he  was  never  reti- 
cent about  giving  of  his  help  whenever 
possible. 

By  honoring  Anthony  Grossi,  we  of  UNICO 
feel  we  are  saying  'thanks'  to  a  man  who  has 
always  had  the  welfare  of  others  foremost 
in  his  mind,  and  a  man  who  remained  loyal 
to  his  thousands  of  friends. 

It  is  men  such  as  Anthony  Grossi  to  whom 
the  Italian  community  can  Justifiably  point 
with  pride,  and  an  example  of  what  those 
of  Italian  heritage  have,  and  can,  contribute 
to  our  American  Way  of  Life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  sentiments  are 
shared  by  all  of  us  and  are  especially 
endorsed  by  the  oflScers  and  members 
of  Paterson  Chapter.  UNICO  NatlonaL 
May  I  commend  to  you  a  list  of  the  chap- 
ter's officers  who  are  leading  citizens  of 
our  community  and  have  provided  the 
forum  to  express  our  deep  appreciation 
to  Tony  Grossi  on  May  5,  as  follow: 

The  Honorable:  Carmine  Plsacreta,  Presi- 
dent; Prank  Mentone,  First  Vice  President; 
Donald  Oallo,  Second  Vice  President;  Sam 
SibUlo,  Third  Vice  President;  James  Per- 
carpio.  Treasurer;  Leonard  Agrusti.  Financial 
Secretary;  Frank  D'Angelo,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  and  Thomas  Alois.  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

DINNER   COMMrrTEX 

Carmine  Pisacreta,  Honorary  Chairman; 
Sam  Sibilio,  General  Chairman;  Guido  Rocco, 
Co-Chairman;  Charles  Aquino,  Co-Chairman; 
James  Battaglino;  Alderlgglo  Leone;  Joseph 
D.  Trueman;  Nicholas  Trenga;  James  Per- 
carpio;  Anthony  Bagucci;  and  Donald  Alois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  our  Bicentennial 
Year  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  year  of 
our  Nation's  birth  and  reflect  upon  the 
contributions  of  our  people  to  America's 
history  and  the  quality  of  our  way  of 
life  which  have  achieved  preeminence  of 
our  representative  democracy,  second  to 
none,  among  all  nations  throughout  the 
world,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  sedc 
this  national  recognition  of  the  Honor- 
able Anthony  J  Grossi  and  all  of  his 
good  works.  It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be 
numbered  amongst  his  many,  many 
friends  and  share  the  pride  of  his  beauti- 
ful and  most  gracious  wife  Ruth  and 
daughter  Patricia  In  the  success  of  his 
achievements  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  American  dream.  We  do  in- 
deed salute  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Grossi,  esteemed  democratic  leader, 
statesman,  and  outstanding  American. 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOOURS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  wiftictng  a  public  disclosure  of  my 
personal  finances.  I  do  this  each  year 
following  the  filing  of  my  income  tax 
returns,  not  because  of  any  requlrem^t 
of  law,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so. 

•Hie  principal  source  of  our  income  is 
my  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
which,  last  year,  was  $42,850.  In  addi- 
tion, I  netted  approximately  $8,500  from 
20  spei^^lng  appearances.  All  other  in- 
come— ^including  interest  on  savings  ac- 
counts, income  from  my  wife,  Sue's  part- 
time  work  as  a  garden  consultant,  and 
income  from  investment  property  which 
I  own  jointly  with  my  brother  and  a 
family  friend— totaled  $2,566.  My  gross 
income  in  1975  was  $53,955.95.  After 
making  adjustments  for  unreimbursed 
congressional  travel,  ofiBce,  and  station- 
ery expenses  of  $2,211.97,  my  adjusted 
gross  income  for  1975  was  $51,743.98. 

My  taxable  income  for  the  year— the 
amount  remaining  after  claiming  the 
standard  $750  exemption  for  my  wife. 
our  seven  children,  and  myself,  and  after 
subtracting  Itemized  deductions  of  $9,- 
450.97 — ^was  $35,543.01.  On  this  amount, 
I  paid  a  Federal  Income  tax  of  $9,878.06. 

In  addition.  I  paid  $674.63  in  social 
security  taxes  on  income  earned  from 
speaking  appearances;  property  taxes 
totaling  $2,852.23;  Michigan  income  tax 
of  $1,663.86;  and  gasohne  and  sales  taxes 
totaling  $1,065.33.  The  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes  which  Mrs. 
CHara  and  I  paid  in  1975  totaled 
$16,134.11. 

Mrs.  O'Hara  and  I,  and  our  seven  chil- 
dren have  a  home  in  Utica,  Mich.  We 
purchased  that  home  in  1958  for  $17,000, 
and  paid  off  the  mortgage  in  1974.  We 
also  have  a  Washington  residence  which 
we  purchased  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 
and  on  which  we  owe  $32,624. 

We  own  a  1970  Dodge  Dart;  a  1972 
Dodge  van;  and  a  1975  Plymouth  Val- 
iant. In  addition  to  our  family  sailboat, 
purchased  in  1973  for  $1,500,  last  year 
we  bought  a  DN  Ice  boat  which  cost 
$1,000,  which  we  sail  on  Lake  St.  Clair. 

I  am  a  one-third  owner  of  two  pieces 
of  Investment  property  which  I  pur- 
chased jointly  with  my  brother  and  a 
family  friend.  They  are  a  house  which 
cost  $6,500.  which  we  have  renovated; 
and  another  house  for  which  we  paid 
$15,400  and  on  which  we  have  a  mortgage 
balance  of  $6,600. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  during  the 
18  years  I  have  served  In  the  House,  I 
have  been  contributing  8  percent  of  my 
salary  to  the  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment plan.  I  now  have  an  equity  in  the 
retirement  plan  of  approximately  $43,000. 
Mrs.  O'Hara  and  I  also  have  approxi- 
mately $6,000  in  checking  and  savings 
accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  also  filed  my 
financial  statement  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 


BXTBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  that  report  and  tbis  statem^^  indi- 
cate, I  am  not  Involved  with  any  corpo- 
ration, or  law  firm;  I  am  not  an  oflSoer 
oi.  nor  do  I  serve  on  the  board  of  any 
professional  organization.  Tbe  only  out- 
side Income  earned  by  me  are  the  hon- 
oraria received  from  speaking  appear- 
ances, which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  SpeiUcer,  as  I  have  said  before,  by 
rdeasing  Information  cm  our  finances, 
Mrs.  O'Hara  and  I  are  giving  up  some  of 
our  right  to  privacy.  But  if  it  helps  in 
some  way  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
those  who  serve  in  public  office,  our  doing 
so  will  have  served  a  useful  ptirpose. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EMPLOY- 
EES IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PRESI- 
DENT FORDS  PROPOSED  BUDGET 
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BocUl  aerrices.  be«ltb.  educ»tlon  uxd  transit 
progranu;  and' 

Whereas,  Th*  President's  proposed  budget 
would  eliminate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
federally  funded  temporary  Jobs;  and 

Wbereas,  The  PrsHdent's  proposed  budget 
would  reduce  pay  increases  for  federal  em- 
ployees and  federal  retirees,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  permanent  federal  clvlUan  work- 
ers. Ther^ore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  tbe  Service  Employee's 
Joint  Counoll  No.  8  calls  upon  ttke  Congress 
of  Idle  United  Bt»tea  to  reject  tbe  Pt«slds«t'8 
proposed  budget  and  to  adopt  a  tvil  employ- 
ment program  a*  proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  CJouncU.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Service  Employee's 
Joint  OouncU  No.  8  calls  upon  aU  affiliates 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  support  this 
resolution  and  to  oppose  tbe  President's 
budget. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  has  become  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  Private  and  public  groups  are 
taking  time  out  to  analyze  what  its  Im- 
plications might  be.  Some  of  these  groups 
feel  that  the  proposed  $394  billion  budget 
represents  a  long  awaited  return  to  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  responsibility.  Still 
others  argue  that  should  the  present 
budget  be  approved  it  would  effectively 
eliminate  many  vital  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, and  public  jobs  programs.  Some 
economists,  including  former  Nixon  ad- 
ministration officials.  Herbert  Stein  and 
Paul  McCracken,  warn  that  restrictive 
fiscal  policies  as  proposed  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget  could  slow  or  possibly 
turn  around  the  present  economic  re- 
covery. The  country  cannot  afford  this 
prospect  in  view  of  present  economic 
conditions. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Service  Employees  Joint  Council  No.  8 
of  Southern  California.  This  group  of 
citizens  has  some  serious  reservations 
concerning  the  ability  of  the  proposed 
budget  to  meet  pressing  national  needs. 
The  statement  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  Members  because  it  reflect  the 
feelings  of  people  in  home  districts.  These 
are  people  who  have  an  interest  in  how 
responsive  the  policymaking  process  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  The  opinion  of  this  group  on  the 
subject  of  the  unemployment  problem 
should  also  be  of  interest. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resoltjtion 

Whereas,  The  budget  prepared  by  President 
Ford  for  Fiscal  Tear  1977  poses  a  serious 
economic   threat  to  public  employees;    and 

Wheresis,  If  the  Ford  Budget  is  adopted 
it  would  continue  the  policy  of  wasted  eco- 
nomic opportunities;   and 

Whereas.  The  President's  proposed  budget 
presents  no  solution  to  the  current  problems 
of  unemployment,  inflation  and  the  flnanciai 
crisis  facing  state  and  local  governments; 
and 

Whereas,  The  President's  proposed  budget 
would  make  substantial  cuts  in  federal  sup- 
port for  vital  state  and  local  programs  In 


pouncAL  AcnvrriES  and 
sENamvE  posrnoN9 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  KJBsotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  A$nil  27.  1976 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  provision 
of  HH.  8617,  modifying  the  Hatch  Act. 
which  retains  some  Federal  employees 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Recoitly  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagxies  have  expressed  concern  that 
permitting  some  employees  in  soisitive 
positions  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  activities  might 
erode  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  career 
service.  I  want  to  assure  these  colleagues 
that  H.R.  8617  provides  for  ample  con- 
trols to  this  area — controls  which  are 
far  stronger  than  those  contatoed  to  the 
original  version  of  H H.  8617. 

As  passed  by  the  House  originally, 
H.R.  8617  permitted  all  Federal  employ- 
ees to  participate  to  poUtical  activities 
which  will  not  toterfere  with  the  merit 
S3rstem.  The  Senate  version  of  H JR.  8617 
retatoed  imder  the  existing  Hatch  Act 
all  employees  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  IRS.  and  the  CIA. 

In  the  House-Senate  conference,  there 
was  agreement  that  the  Senate  language 
was  too  sweeping  to  its  coverage.  It  was 
felt  that  the  public  toterest  could  best  be 
served  by  pennitttog  employees  to  non- 
sensitive  positions  to  participate  to  po- 
Utical activities.  Further,  the  conferees 
permitted  the  agency  head  to  determtoe 
which  employees  m  sensitive  positions 
could  participate  to  political  activities 
without  undermining  public  confidence 
to  good  government.  Reversal  of  this  de- 
termination could  be  reversed  only  by 
congressional  action  withto  30  days. 

HH.  8617,  as  sent  to  the  President, 
prevents  even  the  appearance  of  im- 
proper poUtical  activities  by  Federal  em- 
ployees; It  retains  certato  employees  un- 
der the  existtog  prohibitions  against 
political  participation.  It  is  a  stronger, 
improved  version  of  H.R.  8617.  Any 
Members  who  supported  the  biU  origi- 
nally should  feel  quite  comfortable  to 
actively  supporting  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  toto  law. 
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DISCLOSURE  Ot  TAX  RETIURNS 
AIW^SSEnS 


AM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  nosiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  '.  SEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  li[r.  Speaker,  it  haa 
been  my  practice  aince  my  first  cam- 
paign for  Congress  in  1972  to  maJce  a 
full  disclosure  of  riy  tax  returns  and 
assets. 

In  keeping  with  tnis  practice,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  CongKessional  Record  my 
Federal  income  tax  tetums  for  the  year 
1975  and  a  fxill  pnancial  disclosure 
statement  for  1976: 

VJB.  IxDxnavu,  I»boscc  Tax  Bxtukzt 


Biach, 


marrldd 


Income, 


Inooi  ae, 


Nam*.  WUIlam  and 

Present   home 
Street,  North  Miami 

Occupation:  yours, 
Belf-ea^>Ioye<l. 

Piling  status. 

Exemptions.  2 

Wa^ub,  salaries,  tips 
compensation,  942,860 

Dividends,  •4.116. 

Interest  income,  (28.. 

Total.  $6B.988 

Adjustments  to 

Adjusted  gross 

Tax.  tl4.860. 

Credit  for  personal 

Balance,  $14,800. 

Credits,  |74. 

Balance,  •14,726. 

Total,  •14.726. 

Total  Federal  Income 

Balance  due  IKS, 

Business  Income  or 

Net  gain  or  (loss) 
capital  assets,  $2,684. 

Pensions,  annuities 
nershlps,  estates  or 

Other — Honoraria, 

Total.  ($6,079). 

Adjustments   to 
ness  expenses,  see 


,  roan  Tiwhman, 

2269    NE.    183rd 
,  Fla.  33162. 
(tongm— man;  spouse's. 


.01. 


frcm 


J  MP  art 


TAX   CO 

Adjxisted  gross  Incoite 
Deductions.  $21,082. 
Exemptions,  81.600. 
Taxable  Income,  $45 
Investment  credit,  $7i 


filing  joint  return. 
and  other  employee 


»,  $807. 
B.  188.181. 


<xemptlons.  •80. 


tax  withheld.  •10.918. 
•3,^oe. 

(loss),    ($10,196). 
sale  or  exchange  of 


rents,  royalties,  part- 
trists.  etc..  $408. 
$1,025. 

Income 


Employee   busi- 
.sch^ule,  $807. 


■ATION 

$68,181. 


,  i99. 


In    own    name, 


PERSONAI,  riNAN(  lAL  STATEMENT 
A339tS 

Cash.  $24,856. 

U.S.  Oovemment  Securities.  $10,000. 

Notes  receivable,  discounted  with  banks, 
finance  companies,  etc«  $215,000. 

Stock  and  secizrlties  <Jther  than  guaranteed 
U.S.  Gov't  and  Oov't  a|encies,  $328,491, 

Real    estate,    reglst*  red 
•80,900. 

Other  asets — Israel  bands,  $1,000. 

Total  assets.  $660,247 

Liabilities  an.  I  net  worth 

Notes  payable  to  banJ  ;s,  unsecured,  $26,000. 

Notes     payable     to 
$227,874. 

Mortgage  payable  ori  real  estate. 

Total  liabilities,  $305,145. 

Net  worth,  $355,102. 

Total  liabilities  and  net  worth,  $660,247. 
Source  of  income 

Salary,  U.S.  Congress  nan,  $44,625. 

Dividends,  Wm  Lehman  Buick  Pf  Stocks, 
•4,200. 

Supplementai  y  schedules 

SE  1st  National  Bank  $26,000. 

First  Stats  Bank  of  Miami,  cash,  $1,500. 

Pan  American  Bank,  cash,  $8,356. 

Washington  Fed.  S  &  L,  cash,  $16,000. 


others,     unsecured. 


$51,271. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ACCOUinS,  LOAMS  AJfO  NOTX8  EXCKIVABLI 

Name  and  address  of  debtor,  amount  owing, 
description  of  nat\ire  of  debt: 

William  Lehman  Leasing,  $50,000,  Work 
Capital  liOan. 

William  Lehman  Jr..  •166.000,  Purch  WLB 
Stock. 

hXFM     INBUXAMCE 

Name  of  person  insured :  William  Lehman; 
name  of  insurance  co..  Mass  Mut  &  MONY; 
face  amount  of  policy,  •205,000. 

STOCKS     AND     SXCUKITIES 

1.060  Pf  Wm  Lehman  Bulck,  cost  •106,000, 
present  market  value  •106,000,  Income  re- 
ceived last  year.  •4.200. 

100  C  Wm  Lehman  B\Uck.  present  market 
value  •188,076. 

44.6  C  Wm  Lehman  Used  Cars,  value 
$35,416. 

KXAI.     KSTATE 

172  Condo  Skylake.  mortgages  or  liens, 
•43,700.  present  market  value,  $55,900. 

Studio  Mem  Highway,  mortgage  or  liens, 
$7,671.  present  value.  $26,000. 
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LOS  ANGELES  BASIN  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  LEAGUE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  House  colleagues 
the  outstanding  work  of  the  nonprofit 
Los  Angeles  Basin  Equal  Opportunity 
League. 

For  far  too  long,  discrimination  has 
been  a  way  of  life  for  an  entire  segment 
of  our  population.  Laws  prohibit  it,  and 
yet  subtle  and  overt  discrimination  exists 
in  this  country  today.  Prejudice  is  slow 
to  remove  not  because  laws  do  not  exist 
to  deal  with  it,  but  because  it  is  difficult 
to  change  attitudes.  Almost  everyone  will 
acknowledge  that  minorities  have  been 
burdened  by  discriminating  hiring  prac- 
tices and  yet  there  are  not  many  com- 
munity minded  organizations  which  are 
aggressively  pursuing  aflarmative  action 
programs. 

Los  Angeles,  with  its  large  Mexican 
and  black  population,  has  a  particular 
responsibility  to  provide  minority  groups 
with  special  counseling  and  employment 
assistance.  For  the  last  3  years,  we  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  benefit  from  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ba- 
sin Equal  Opportimlty  League.  LABEOL 
has  made  a  fine  contribution  in  promot- 
ing minority  employment  within  the  bus- 
iness community.  Through  the  efforts  of 
business  recruiters,  equal  opportunity 
officers  and  industrial  relations  managers 
representing  almost  60  large  firms. 
LABEOL  has  helped  to  coordinate  busi- 
ness employment  needs  with  qualified 
minority  candidates  through  its  highly 
functional  job  bank.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  and  have  secured  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  the  program. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  in 
LABEOL's  May  6  seminar  and  workshop 
which  will  offer  invaluable  information 
covering  new  trends  in  affirmative  action 
audits,  discrimination  complaints,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  EEO  professional.  I 
highly  commend  the  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  program  and 
strongly  endorse  its  continued  work. 


MORE  BLACKS  NEEDED  IN 
COMMUNICATIONS  LAW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF  KXW  TOKK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
many  areas  In  our  society  in  whldi  more 
black  professionals  are  sorely  needed  Is 
in  the  practice  of  communications  law. 
Black  people  are  still  underrepresented 
throughout  the  legal  profession,  and  tn 
communications  law — even  in  positions 
with  Government  agencies — the  number 
of  black  attomejrs  has  been  alarmingly 
low. 

Considering  the  pervasive  influence  of 
mass  communications  in  contemporary 
society,  it  is  essential  that  black  people 
be  fully  represented  in  all  facets  of  the 
decisionmaking  process.  And  because  of 
the  vast  Impact  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  regulating 
the  use  of  this  Nation's  public  airwaves, 
it  is  the  Federal  Government's  duty  to 
fully  utilize  the  talents  of  black  attorneys 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  need  for  more  black 
professionals  in  communications  law  was 
the  topic  of  a  recent  address  by  Mr,  Der- 
rick A.  Humphries,  a  black  attorney  with 
the  Common  Carrier  Bureau  of  the  FCC. 
Mr.  Humphries,  speaking  to  black  law 
students  at  a  seminar  on  "Blacks  in  the 
Communications  Media:  Positive  Self- 
images,"  lucidly  depicted  the  work  to  be 
done  by  black  communications  lawyers 
and  the  need  for  an  Increase  in  tiieir 
ranks.  I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Hum- 
phries' remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  time : 
The  Image  or  Black  Ame:rican  Lawters  nr 
THE  Communications  Sekvices 
(By  Derrick  A.  Humphries) 
What  is  the  current  image  of  the  Black 
American  Lawyer  In  media?  The  image  U 
positive,  but  the  models  are  scarce.  My  re- 
marks wiU  be  brief,  and  will  follow  the 
written  prepared  statement  which  has  been 
circulated.  We  could  discuss  at  great  length 
the  status  of  the  Afro-American  in  general, 
and  the  image  of  the  Afro-American  lawyer 
In  particular,  throughout  the  various  com- 
munications industries.  I  believe  you  would 
agree  that  our  discussion  will  be  more  fruit- 
ful If  we  briefly  survey  how  to  Improve  the 
quantitative  image  of  the  Black  American 
lawyer  in  the  communications  services  and 
discuss  specific  circumstances  after  the 
seminar  presentations. 

As  I  stated,  the  Image  of  the  Black  Amer- 
ican lawyer  who  works  In  media  is  strong, 
yet  the  numbers  are  few.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  is  the  fore- 
most developer  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lawyers  who  participate  In  nationwide  ad- 
ministrative law  proceedings  concerning 
Who  says  What  to  Whom  over  Which 
Channel  and  with  What  Effect.  Since  1934, 
the  effective  year  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  the  FCC's  creation,  however,  no 
more  than  30  of  the  hundreds  of  lawyers 
who  have  worked  at  the  FCC  have  been 
Black  Americans.  In  42  years,  the  United 
States  Government  has  not  employed  Black 
lawyers  at  the  rate  of  even  one  a  year  at  the 
FCC.  Until  the  1972  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  Benjamin  L.  Hooks  as  the  first  Black 
American  to  serve  as  part  of  the  seven  mem- 
ber Commission,  no  more  than  five  Black 
staff  lawyers  had  worked  at  the  FCO  In  Its 
then  38  year  history. 
Incremental  changes  have  occurred  ilnce 
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1972  and  now  two  Black  Amwlcan  lawyen 
are  positioned  In  the  number  three  posi- 
tion m  both  the  Office  of  the  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel and  the  Cable  Television  Bureau.  Cur- 
rently. 19  of  the  over  860  FCC  lawyers  are 
Black  or  approximately  6  per  cent.  Some  of 
the  former  FCC  Black  American  lawyers  have 
relocated  thnjughout  the  United  States  as 
private  practitioners  and  counsel  to  private 
Industry,  In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Stm  Fran- 
cisco. Los  Angeles.  Boston,  and  Washlngt<m. 
D.C.  All  remain  Involved  In  some  aspect  of 
administrative  law  and  the  quality  of  the 
Black  American  lawyers  Image  grows 
stronger. 

What  Is  Intended  when  we  encourage  Black 
Americans  to  learn  more  about  "communica- 
tions law?"  In  one  respect.  It  means  that 
another  area  of  employment  has  been  Iden- 
tified; thereby.  Increasing  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  Black  lawyers.  Earning  a  living 
and  providing  the  food,  clothing,  shelter 
necessary  to  Uvlng,  Is  more  than  likely  the 
primary  concern  of  most  Americans,  not 
only  Black  Americans,  and  a  brief  conver- 
sation with  the  person  sitting  next  to  you 
In  this  seminar.  In  class,  on  the  bus,  subway 
or  at  home — ^probably  will  denoonstrate  that 
employment  U  a  commonly  discussed  topla 

ParentheticaUy,  procedures  such  as  the 
bar  exam,  alledgedly  are  structured.  In  one 
respect,  to  gauge  the  law  graduate's  level  of 
retained  legal  knowledge  and  as  a  result 
whether  the  law  graduate  qualifies  for  em- 
ployment as  a  lawyer.  Some  writers  allege 
that  the  bar  exam  is  an  exclusionary  device 
which  prevents  disproportionate  numbers  of 
Black  American  law  graduates  from  earning 
a  living  as  a  lawyer.  Others  have  argued  that 
everyone  takes  the  same  exam,  implying  the 
impartiality  of  the  printed  form.  Whatever 
the  argument,  one  writer  has  written,  ten- 
sion can  be  endured.  Indeed  can  be  felt,  only 
so  long. 

The  federal  government  is  not  the  only 
area  where  a  lawyer  can  gain  employment 
and  work  with  communications-related  mat- 
ters. In  my  position  as  an  PCr  lawyer  spe- 
cializing in  communications  common  carrier 
matters,  and  more  particularly,  common  car- 
rier radio  concerns,  I  am  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  lawyers  who  work  for  state  public 
utUity  or  pubUc  service  commissions.  My 
primary  responsibilities  include  researching 
and  providing  legal  recommendations  for 
matters  involving  the  provision  and  develop- 
ment of  one-way  paging  and  two-way  mobile 
communications  services  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  In  normal  Jargon,  one- 
way paging  communications  services  involve 
the  increasingly  popular  beeper  unit  found 
on  the  belt  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  among 
others,  who  seem  to  be  always  on  the  go. 
Two-way  mobile  communications  in  the 
common  carrier  service  include  radio-tele- 
phones that  are  installed  In  automobiles  or 
other  mobile  units,  e.g.  trucks,  campers,  etc. 
These  services  are  common  carrier  regulated 
because  they  must  be  provided  at  equal  rates 
to  all  who  request  them  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  Many  states  regulate  these 
businesses  and  often  the  public  utility  com- 
mission Implements  the  state  laws  and 
regulations. 

Residential  and  commercial  telephone  serv- 
ice dominates  existing  communications  com- 
mon carrier  service,  however,  and  significant 
employment  opportunities  in  communica- 
tions law,  qua  public  utility  application, 
should  be  Identified  at  local  telephone 
companies. 

A  new  legal  position  In  many  local  gov- 
ernments is  that  of  "Peoples  Counsel",  a 
lawyer  employed  by  the  local  governmental 
authority  to  represent  the  taxpayer's  Inter- 
est in  public  utilities*  ratemaklng  hearings. 
My  experience  as  a  cable  television  lawyer 
also  demonstrated  to  me  that  some  employ- 
ment opportunities  exist  in  many  of  our 
hometowns  to  serve  as  legal  advisor  to  local 
businesses   or   civil    groups   concerned   with 
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the  Impact  of  cable  television  on  their  wal- 
lets or  purses. 

Try  not  to  overlook  other  basic  community 
services  such  as  police,  fire,  and  other  emer- 
gency vehicles.  AU  utUlze  communications 
services  and  require  legal  advisors.  Moreover, 
dispatch  communications  services  provided 
for  taxlcabs,  buses,  specialized  trade  firms 
such  as  plumbers,  construction  firms,  etc. 
and  truckers  require  some  legal  assistance 
to  understand  issues  regarding  corporate  and 
communications  services.  Licensees  in  the 
citizens  band,  or  "CBers".  have  increasing 
need  for  legal  assistance  as  regulatory  activi- 
ties and  trade  associations  are  also  Increased. 

Do  not  be  so  enamoured  by  the  promo- 
tional glamour  of  radio  and  television  that 
the  nuts'n  bolts  of  mimlclpal  communica- 
tions services  are  overlooked.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  mayors  of  both  Detroit  and 
Washington,  D.C,  Black  American  lawyers 
have  been  provided  <^portunltles  to  handle 
the  bond  work  for  those  cities.  Opportunities 
to  serve  as  legal  advisors  In  regard  to  mu- 
nicipal communications  services  also  must 
be  sought  by  Black  American  law  graduates 
and  lawyers. 

Should  broadcast  law  attract  you,  keep  In 
mind  that  real  estate  and  sonlng  transac- 
tions which  permit  placement  of  transmitter 
towers  In  various  locales  are  generaUy  local 
legal  matters.  Financial  arrangements  to 
provide  facilities  for  communication  service 
businesses  are  also  normally  matters  of  local 
legal  concern. 

The  message  should  be  clear.  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  federal  government  do  not 
possess  a  monopoly  on  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  lawyers  who  wish  to  earn  a 
living  as  communications  law  practitioners 
In  some  way.  Opportunities  exist  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  In  government,  private  in- 
dustry, or  as  a  private  practitioner.  Many 
lawyers  who  represent  proprietors  of  local 
communications  services  simply  associate 
with  a  Washington  lawyer  to  do  the  FCC 
work.  These  professional  bonds  are  struc- 
tured in  many  ways;  Indeed,  these  relation- 
ships may  be  necessary  In  order  to  nourish 
one's  continued  professional  and  personal 
growth.  Keep  In  mind  that  bar  associations 
can  be  critical.  Some  lawyers  associate  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Federal  Bar  Association,  or  the 
National  Bar  Association.  Still  another  asso- 
ciation Is  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers  Communications  Task  Force.  In  one 
respect  association  Is  necessary  for  continu- 
ing legal  education  opportunities  and  the 
effectual  exchange  of  Information  and  data. 
In  the  event  that  you  seek  employment  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
you  would  do  well  to  consult  with  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel,  of  which  J.  Clay 
Smith,  Jr.  is  Associate  General  Counsel. 

The  purpose  of  these  brief  remarks  has 
been  to  demonstrate  the  continued  oppor- 
tumtles  and  need  for  more  Black  American 
lawyers  In  communications  related  areas. 
Not  enough  Black  American  lawyers  are  em- 
ployed In  the  governmental  agencies  which 
regulate  communications  services.  Too  many 
"firsts"  still  exist  as  far  as  Black  American 
lawyers  In  communications  are  concerned. 
The  Image  Is  strong.  More  models  are  needed. 


DISCLAIMER  OF  COSPONSORSHIP 
ON  HJl.  13137 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  TIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
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that  Z  did  not  cosponsor  B.R.  13137  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClort  of  XUinolB.  I 
hope  that  any  future  printings  of  HJL 
13137  would  delete  my  name.  I  zeitoiiite 
my  support  for  my  amend  maits  which 
were  incorporated  into  titles  n  and  m  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act 


ASSESSMENT  OP  OUR  ENERGY 
RESOURCES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  modem  history  the  United 
States  has  embarked  on  a  systematic  as- 
sessment of  its  energy  resources  coupled 
with  aggressive  research  programs  In  an 
effort  to  develop  reasonable  long-range 
energy  supply  and  conservation  policies. 
To  this  end  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  Development,  and 
Demonstration  (Fossil  P^iels)  have  en- 
gaged in  continued  study  and  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  on  nonnuclear  energy. 
Between  them  they  have  heard  testimony 
and  reviewed  statements  for  the  record 
which  generated  more  than  5,000  images 
of  expert  opinions.  The  Congress  can 
proudly  point  to  its  very  substsoitial  be- 
ginning of  a  nonnuclear  energy  poUcy 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  I>emonstration  Act  of  1974.  the 
Solar  Energy  Research  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  and  the  Geo- 
thermal  ESiergy  Research  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

To  further  extend  this  landmark  legis- 
lation, the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  has  recently  held  hearings 
on  H.R.  12112  which  would  add  Federal 
loan  guarantees  to  the  other  enumerated 
forms  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974,  by  including 
section  17.  "Loan  Guarantees  For  Com- 
mercial Demonstration  Facilities."  The 
purpose  of  this  section  would  be — 

(1)  to  assure  adequate  Federal  support  to 
foster  a  commercial  demonstration  program 
to  produce  synthetic  fuels  and  other  desirable 
forms  of  energy  on  a  large  scale,  and  to 
assure  the  avaUablllty  of  energy-efficient  In- 
dustrial equipment  and  facilities;  (2)  to 
authorize  loan  guarantees  for  the  construc- 
tion and  startup  and  related  costs  of  large- 
sized  demonstration  facilities  (A)  for  the  con- 
version of  domestic  coal,  oil  shale,  blomass. 
and  other  domestic  resources  Into  synthetic 
fuels;  (B)  for  the  commercial  demonstration 
of  synthetic  fuels  and  other  desirable  forms 
of  energy  from  renewable  and  geothermal 
sources;  and  (C)  for  the  commercial  demon- 
stration of  energy-efficient  lndi.istrlal  equip- 
ment and  facilities:  and  (3)  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  technological,  economic, 
environmental,  and  social  costs,  benefits,  and 
impacts  of  such  commercial  demonstration 
faculties. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  committee 
encompassed  a  broad  cross  section  of 
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American  society  Including 
goveiiiment,  Congress 
muzxlty.  academla,  lildustry 
tare,  to  cite  several  n  lajor 
Over  the  next  several 
present  a  sampling 
distinguished   opinlc^ 
committee. 
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Mr.   DICKINSON. 

editorial  appearing 


labor,  State 

the  financial  com- 

and  agrlcul- 

segmentfi. 

days  I  wish  to 

of  the  varied  and 

offered   to   the 
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L  DICKINSON 


B  EPRESENTATIVES 
At^l  27.  1976 


Mr.   Speaker,   the 
la  yesterday's  Wall 


Street  JoiuTial  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time  and  I  enclose  a  copy  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Member  s : 

DiKTY   Pool 

What  a  perfect  set-up  for  the  boys  down 
at  the  APL-CIO  and  th£r  pals  In  Congress. 

Except    for    President    Ford,    who    has    a 


y,  all  the  preslden- 
ilng  for  funds.  In  a 
new  federal  election 
t  upheld  provisions 

partlcvUar  the  ban 


healthy  campaign  tr 
tlal  candidates  are  g 
tortuous  decision  on  th 
law,  the  Supreme  Co' 

limiting  fund-raising,        ^ 

on.  direct  contributions!  of  more  than  $1,000 
But  it  held  that  the  makeup  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  viaa  unconstitutional. 
Until  Congress  ctires  thlk  defect,  the  commis- 
sion cannot  distribute  the  public  funds  in- 
tended to  compensate  f<ir  the  now-illegal  pri- 
vate contributions.  Sl*ce  this  ruling,  the 
candidates  have  submitted  tabs  totalling  $2,- 
370,000.  As  things  standi  they  are  entitled  to 
this  money.  All  Congress  has  to  do  Is  write  up 
a  new  law. 

But  suppose  you  could  slip  into  the  new 
law  a  lot  of  clever  language  that  gives  or- 
ganized labor  addltloiial  political  muscle 
that  it  has  been  after  for  a  long  time.  The 
presidential  candidate^  especially  Ronald 
Reagan,  have  become  ao  desperate  In  their 
finances  that  if  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
bill  he  could  be  accuse*  of  using  his  presi- 
dency to  dynamite  the  opposition. 

This  Is  the  play,  and  unless  the  House- 
Senate  conference  comihlttee  today  reverses 
Itself  on  the  compromie  legislation  It  has 
tentatively  agreed  uptn,  President  Ford 
would  have  to  consider  k  veto  that  would  be 
thoroughly  JustlQed.  evfen  though  it  might 
cause  him  to  be  figuratively  tarred  and 
feathered  by  Messrs.  Reigan,  Udall,  Jackson. 
Carter,  et  al.  Richard  p.  Godown,  genera] 
covmsel  of  the  National  A^odation  of  Manu- 
facturers, Is  absolutely  aight  in  his  assertion 
that  the  legislation  rewrites  the  labor  law. 

The  pertinent  provlsldns,  written  Into  the 
House  version,  at  least  constitute  major 
changes  in  industrial  ielatlons.  One  gives 
unions  the  payroll  dedy 
for  the  purpose  of  facili 

to  its  political -action  cc, 

now  limited  to  having  oilly  dues  collected  for 
them  by  management  through  payroll  with- 
holding. I 

The  second  provlsloij,  the  objective  of 
which  was  made  clear  enpugh  by  Rep.  Wayne 
Hays  of  Ohio,  the  conferance  chairman,  could 
require  corporations  to  plve  unions  the  list 
of  Its  employes — namesi  and  addresses — for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. A  union  that  now^  has  a  toe-hold  In  a 
company,  but  wants  ta  try  to  organize  a 
subsidiary  or  division,  idust  get  the  support 
of  30%  of  the  target  u(ilt  before  the  com- 
pany must  turn  over  naiies  and  addresses  of 
all  those  in  the  unit.  Un^er  the  guise  of  poli- 
tical solicitation,  xuilons  jwo\ild  be  able  to  de- 
mand lists  that  would  b^  used  for  organiza- 
tional purposes. 


ctlon  or  "check-off" 
atlng  contributions 
alttee.  Unions  are 
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Labor  was  also  successful  In  trimming  back 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  being  stUl  furious  at  the  TEC 
for  having  opined  that  company  funds  could 
be  used  to  solicit  employes  and  stockholders 
for  poUtical  contributions.  Not  only  would 
advisory  opinions  have  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  regiUatory  form,  with  either 
hotise  given  a  veto,  but  a  line-Item  veto 
would  be  allowed  for  the  first  time.  The  net 
effect  would  be  to  give  labor  another  crack  at 
undoing  the  FEC  decision  on  company  funds, 
and  naturally  give  congressional  Incumbents 
greater  say  in  knocking  out  FEC  opinions 
that  don't  favor  inciunbents. 

Do  we  criticize  the  AFL-CIO  for  muddying 
things  up,  giving  the  presidential  candidates 
fits  and  President  Ford  a  dilemma?  Not  at 
aU.  The  AFL-CIO  Is,  as  usual,  on  its  toes. 
The  root  of  the  problem  Is  the  Supreme 
Court's  refusal  to  gra^  the  nettle  and  pitch 
out  the  entire  campaign-finance  act,  instead 
of  picking  its  way  through  what  looks  con- 
stitutional and  what  doesn't.  It  left  Congress 
the  problem  of  writing  major  electoral  reform 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  the  AFL-CIO  is  going  to  take  what 
it  can  get. 

At  least  if  President  Ford  vetoes  the  bill, 
as  be  should,  it  need  not  be  misrepresented 
by  the  financially  pressed  candidates  that  he 
did  so  in  order  to  do  them  in.  Their  anguish 
should  instead  be  directed  at  Capitol  Hill, 
which  has  fooled  aroxuid  for  a  month  making 
things  difficult  when  all  that  was  required 
of  it  was  a  simple  little  bill. 


April  27,  1976 


PRESIDENT  DID  WELL  IN  VETOING 
"BOOBY  TRAP" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  the  Members  will  be  faced  with 
the  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  8617.  Editorials  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  almost  imanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  President's  veto  and  their 
call  to  the  Congress  to  sustain  it. 

Typical  of  the  truly  grassroots  com- 
mentary was  the  editorial  in  the  Star- 
Herald  publications  serving  South  Cook 
and  Will  Counties,  111.,  on  Thursday, 
April  15,  1976: 

PKEsmsNT  Dm  Well  m  Vrronfc 
"Boost  Tsap" 

Webster  gives  several  definitions  for  "booby 
trap,"  but  one  in  particular  aptly  describes 
a  recent  action  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  de- 
finition is  "A  critical  or  potentially  danger- 
ous aspect  of  a  problem  or  situation."  The 
Congressional  action  was  Its  vote  to  water 
down  the  Hatch  act,  which  prohibits  politi- 
cal activity  by  federal  employees. 

President  Ford  was  opposed  to  the  bill  and 
did  the  right  thing  Monday  when  he  vetoed 
it. 

The  bill  would  have  "liberalized"  certain 
prohibitions  of  the  37-year-old  measure. 
Under  the  new  terms,  federal  civilian  and 
Postal  Service  workers  would  be  eligible  to 
run  for  federal  office,  raise  money  for  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  Join  political  action 
groups  to  aid  other  federal  candidates. 

Backers  of  the  bill  primarily  labor  unions, 
charge  that  the  original  legislation  deprives 
federal  employees  of  their  civil  rights.  What 
they  carefully  avoid  Is  any  reference  to  the 
fact  that  actually  the  law  was  passed  to  pro- 
tect these  employees. 

Before  the  Hatch  act  came  Into  being, 
federal  Jobholders  w«»re  often  pressured  into 


becoming  politically  active  In  behalf  of  of- 
fice-seekers, solicit  funds  for  their  cam- 
paigns and  even  make  personal  donations, 
usutaiy  in  the  form  of  salary  "assessments," 
which  in  reality  were  simply  kickbacks. 

Labor  officials  Ignore  the  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  many  that  their  primary  Interest  In 
diluting  the  law  stems  from  the  attractive 
project  of  organizing  federal  employees, 
who  would  then  be  ripe  for  the  picking— or 
is  it  plucking? 

Weakening  of  the  Hatch  act,  as  democratic 
as  it  was  being  made  to  appear,  would  have 
represented  a  booby  trap  of  the  worst  kind, 
leading  eventually  to  outright  repeal  of  the 
entire  measiu'e. 

Passage  of  the  act  in  1939  was  a  positive 
step  forward  for  the  American  people  in  their 
steady  progress  toward  pcditlcal  maturity.  To 
weaken  it  In  any  way  would  have  been  re- 
gressive. It  woiald  have  endangered  the 
American  political  process  by  concentrating 
too  much  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
relative  few.  And,  equally  tragic,  it  would 
have  retiu-ned  federal  employees  to  political 
bondage. 

President  Ford  has  saved  Congress  from 
the  consequences  of  its  own  folly  by  vetoing 
this  sinister  measure. 


AjyrU  27,  1976 


REGULATIONS  IMPLEMENTING  THE 
EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 
SHOULD  COVER  ASPECTS  OP  THE 
ARAB  BOYCOTT 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
recently  passed  Public  Law  94-239, 
amending  the  Equal  Credit  Opportimity 
Act  to  prohibit  credit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  age.  The  original  act,  enacted 
in  1974,  prohibited  credit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  original  act  and  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Government  Infor- 
mation and  Individual  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  a  particular  interest  in 
this  legislation,  whose  substance  will  take 
effect  next  March  23.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  has  the  responsibility 
for  promulgating  implementing  regula- 
tions for  the  new  amendments,  held  a 
hearing  this  morning  on  the  subject  at 
which  I  was  pleased  to  testify. 

My  principal  point  was  that  the 
amendments  prohibit  not  only  credit 
discrimination  against  the  applicant  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  own  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, and  so  forth,  but  also  against  an 
applicant  because  of  the  race,  color, 
religion,  and  so  forth,  of  third  persons 
with  whom  the  applicant  deals.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  prohibiting  discrimination 
because  an  applicant  is  Jewish,  the  legis- 
lation also  prohibits  discrimination 
against  a  non-Jewish  applicant  because 
he  does  business  with  Jews.  "Hie  latter 
type  of  "secondary  discrimination"  has 
been  common  as  part  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott. I  urged  the  Board  to  make  clear  in 
its  regulations  that  the  act  extends  to 
secondary  discrimination  such  as  this. 

The  text  of  my  prepared  remarks  be- 
fore the  Board  follows : 


STATnaarr  or  Bxpeesbmtativx  Bxlla  8.  Abzuo 
BefoU  tbk  Federal  Rssekvk  Boasd  Rbgabd- 

INO  IMPLEMZNTATION  OP  TRK  Bqttal  Crzoit 

OppoRTumxT    Act    AuzNoicxirrs    of    1976 
(Public  Law  94-339) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today  to  offer  my  views  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
timity Act  Amendments  of  1976,  which  were 
approved  March  23,  1976  and  the  substance 
of  which  will  take  effect  on  March  23,  1977. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this  Act.  I 
was  an  original  sponsor  of  legislation  to  out- 
law credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress and  I  chair  the  Oovernment  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  Subcommittee, 
whose  work  has  Included  a  study  of  certain 
types  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  and  national  origin. 

I  wish  to  make  two  principal  points  In  my 
testimony.  First,  your  regulations  should 
make  clear  the  fact  that  the  prohibited  dis- 
crimination relates  not  only  to  the  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion,  sex  or  marital  status, 
or  age  of  the  applicant,  but  also  of  those  per- 
sons with  whom  the  applicant  deals.  Second, 
all  classes  of  credit  transactions  should  be 
subject  to  the  Act. 

SKCONSART     DISCRIMINATIOK 

The  Act  clearly  forbids  discrimination  not 
only  for  reasons  of  the  race,  religion,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  applicant,  but  also  of  those  with 
whom  the  applicant  deals.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  creditor  may  not  refuse  to  extend  credit  to 
a  Jew  simply  because  he  is  a  Jew.  He  also  may 
not  refuse  to  extend  credit  to  a  non-Jew  be- 
cause that  non-Jew  does  business  with  Jews 
(a  typical  occurrence  under  the  Arab  boycott 
of  Jews  and  of  non-Jews  who  do  business 
with  or  support  Israel) .  Similarly,  a  creditor 
may  not  refuse  to  extend  credit  to  a  black 
person  Just  because  he  is  black,  and  also  may 
not  refuse  to  extend  credit  to  a  white  person 
because  that  person  does  business  with 
blacks.  And,  credit  may  not  be  refused  to  an 
American  citizen  because  he  docs  bxisiness 
with  a  third  person  whose  nation  of  origin  is, 
say,  Israel. 

Both  the  Act  and  its  legislative  history  am- 
ply document  this  intent. 

The  substantive  prohibition  of  the  Act,  sec- 
tion 701(a)  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  provides: 

"!  701.  Prohibited  discrimination;  reasons 
for  adverse  action: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant,  with 
respect  to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction — 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  sex  or  marital  status,  or  age 
(provided  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to 
contract); 

"(2)  because  all  or  part  of  the  applicant's 
income  derives  from  any  public  assistance 
program;  or 

"(3)  because  the  applicant  has  in  good 
faith  exercised  any  right  under  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act."  (Emphtwis  supplied.) 

Note  that  while  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  bar 
discrimination  because  the  applicant  receives 
public  assistance  or  the  applicant  has  exer- 
cised his  rights  under  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act,  paragraph  ( 1 )  simply  outlaws 
discrimination  "on  the  basis  of"  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  so  forth.  Had 
the  Congress  intended  to  limit  the  prohibited 
considerations  under  paragraph  (1)  to  char- 
acteristics of  the  applicant,  it  could  have  so 
provided,  as  it  did  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

The  Senate  report  (S.  Rep.  94-586)  makes 
specific  reference  to  the  Arab  boycott  (p. 
3)  and  states  that:  the  Committee  believes 
it  must  be  established  as  clear  national  pol- 
icy that  no  credit  applicant  shall  be  denied 
the  credit  he  or  she  wants  or  the  basts  of 
characteristics  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  or  her  creditworthiness.  Id. 

The  House  report  (H.  Rep.  94-310)  also  in- 
dicates an   Intent  to  legislate  broadly  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prohibit  credit  discrimination  "tor  reasons 
other  than  a  person's  creditworthiness."  (P. 
3). 

The  testimony  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, presented  to  the  Senate  committee  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger,  recommended  that  the  Act  be 
amended  to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  and  nutimmi 
origin  and  observed  that  while  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  designed  specifically  to  deal 
with  Arab  boycott,  it  may  well  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  assisting  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  problems  created  by  the  boycott. 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  319.) 

Under  paragraph  (1)  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  and  so  forth  may  not  be 
considered  in  any  way  In  reaching  a  decision 
whether  to  extend  credit — not  with  regard 
to  the  applicant  or  those  with  whom  the  ap- 
plicant deals.  Your  regulations  should  leave 
no  doubt  about  this  critical  aspect  of  the 
Act. 

KXXMPTION  OF  CLASSES  OF  TBANSACTIONB 

My  second  major  point  Is  that  the  regula- 
tions that  you  will  promulgate  to  carry  out 
the  1976  amendments  should  not  exempt 
any  credit  transactions,  and  In  particular. 
any  business  transactions,  from  the  coverage 
of  the  Act. 

Section  703  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
1976  amendments,  provides,  in  pertinent 
part: 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 
regulations  may  contain  but  are  not  limited 
to  such  classifications,  differentiation,  or 
other  provision,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  exceptions  for  any  class 
of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  tltte,  to  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  facuitate 
or  substantiate  compliance  therewith.  In 
particular,  such  regulations  may  exempt 
from  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  tjils 
title  any  class  of  transactions  not  prlmarUy 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
if  the  Board  makes  an  express  finding  that 
the  application  of  such  provision  or  provi- 
sions would  not  contribute  substantially  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Senate  report,  while  acknowledging 
that  there  are  differences  between  consiimer 
and  business  credit.  Indicated  strongly  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to 
them,  business  credit  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  coverage  of  the  Act  (p.  11).  The 
report  also  quoted  a  portlcm  of  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Pottinger  on  this 
point : 

In  our  view,  the  Act  should  not  be  nar- 
rowed to  apply  only  to  consiimer  transac- 
tions. So  limited,  the  Act  would  probably 
not  apply  to  the  Arab  boycott  ...  or  to  dis- 
crimination in  business  credit  transactions 
against  minority-owned  businesses.  Id. 

The  legislative  history  makes  it  clear  that 
the  discretion  granted  the  Board  by  section 
703  is  quite  narrow.  In  order  to  grant  an 
exemption,  you  must  find  that  there  is  no 
incidence  of  discrimination  in  such  transac- 
tions, and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  dis- 
crimination in  such  transactions,  and  that 
the  potential  for  discrimination  in  a  class 
of  transactions  would  not  be  increased  by  its 
exemption  from  the  coverage  of  the  Act.  (8. 
Rep.  94-689.  p.  11) .  The  exemption  authority, 
furthermore,  is  designed  only  to  ease  admin- 
istrative burdens  which  do  not  contribute  to 
effectuating  the  purpose  of  the  Act  (id.), 
so  It  should  in  no  instance  be  used  to  einmpt 
any  class  of  transactions  from  the  substan- 
tive prohibitions  of  section  701. 

I  certainly  caiuioit  think  of  any  class  of 
transactions  that  could  qualify  for  exemp- 
tion under  this  strict  test,  but,  should  the 
Board  believe  otherwise,  I  tnist  that  it  wlU 
give  consiuner  groups  and  groups  wtxrklng 
to  promote  nondiscrimination  a  full  oppor- 
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timlty  to  present  evidence  In  opposition  to 
any  exempttcm. 

ACS  nwrSTMrffATIOK 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
hibit dlscilznlnation  against  senior  cltlsens 
In  the  granting  of  credit.  It  Is  essential  In 
drafting  regulatloas  that  this  protection  for 
our  elderly  citizens  not  be  dUuted.  Too  often 
our  senior  citizene  have  been  denied  credit 
simply  because  they  are  over  66.  The  law  is 
explicit  in  Its  prohibition  against  such  age 
discrimination,  and  it  also  prc^iblts  the  as- 
signment of  a  negative  value  to  the  age  of  an  - 
eldflrly  i4>plicant  in  a  credit  scoring  system. 
Tlie  only  weight  which  a  creditor  ooiUd  as- 
sign to  an  dderly  person  Is  a  plus  value. 
These  credit  scoring  syatems  must  be  care- 
fully monitored  to  ens\ire  that  they  do  not 
contravene  the  Equal  Credit  Act. 

KKASOire  FOR  REJECTION 

I  am  aleo  concerned  that  the  provision  of 
the  Act  reqiiirlng  creditors  to  disclose  to 
rejected  applicants  the  written  reasons  for 
such  rejection,  <»■  written  notification  In- 
forming them  of  their  right  to  obtain  In 
writing  the  specific  reasons  for  rejection  of 
their  credit  ^>pllcation,  be  strlctty  imple- 
mented. I  hope  that  creditors  will  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  such  reasons  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  In  the  original  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act,  I  advocated  that  such  a 
provision  be  Included.  In  these  Amendments 
the  Congress  has  recognized  that  such  a  re- 
quirement Is  necessary  to  protect  women. 
minoriUes,  the  elderly  and  all  consumers 
from  being  arbitrarily  denied  credit. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  iirge  you  to  set  forth 
clearly  In  your  regulations  the  fact  that 
secondary  discrimination — discrimination 
against  a  credit  applicant  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  et 
cetera,  of  third  persons  with  whom  the  ap- 
plicant deals — Is  prohibited  by  the  Act.  I 
urge  that  no  business  transactions  be  ex- 
empted from  the  full  coverage  of  the  Act 
and  Implementing  regulations.  I  also  urge 
that  the  regulations  specify  that  age  may 
only  be  considered  a  positive  factor  for 
senior  citieens  in  a  credit  scoring  system, 
and  that  creditors  be  encouraged  to  rou- 
tinely provide  written  reasons  to  rejected 
applicants. 


A  DEDICATED  MISSIONARY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year  a  great  American  mis- 
sionary— ^Paul  C.  Hartford — retired  to 
my  congressional  district  after  having 
spent  the  last  25  years  of  his  life  working 
with  young  people  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  in  SO  foreign  countries. 

During  his  career,  liCr.  Hartford  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  author,  lectur- 
er, pilot,  and  minister,  "niere  are  many 
varied  accomplishments  of  this  man  i?i^o 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  leadership 
development  smd  motivation.  Mr.  Hart- 
ford, as  an  avid  aviator,  used  his  skills 
to  put  to  effective  use  flying  missions  to 
remote  jungles  and  mountalntops  aU 
over  North  and  South  America.  For  be- 
ing the  first  man  to  fly  a  small  single- 
engine  aircraft  over  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains in  Ecuador,  Mr.  Hartford  was 
awarded  membership  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Oeographlc  Society  of  England. 
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Moreover,  Mr.  Hartfoijd 
ganlze  and  sponsor 
gresses  In  Europe,  Asl^ 
icas. 

It  was  my  pleasure 
ford   at  Dr.   Charles 
Temple  in  St. 
recent  Bicentennial 
impresed  with   the 
Hartford  who  has  unselfishly 
himself  to  help  his  f  el  ow 
this  Bicentennial  Year, 
er  for  us  to  recognize 
and  women  whose 
pioneering  spirit  of  '76 


also  helped  or- 

^rld  Youth  Con- 

and  the  Amer- 


Petersbiirg, 
rally 


tie 
woifc 


meet  Mr.  Hart- 
Learning's   Faith 
Fla.,  during  a 
,  and  I  was  most 
d^lcation  of  Mr. 
given  of 
man — and  in 
I  believe  it  prop- 
careers  of  men 
exemplifies  the 


THE  DAY  OP  THE 


HON.  JAMES  W. 


HOLOCAUST 

SYMINGTON 

OP  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET  RESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

I  It. 


tie 


Eilnc 
when 


Mr.  SYMINGTON 
morning's  Washington 
column  by  Henry  Owei 
eign  policy  studies  at 
stltutlon.  His  reflection 
rising  of  the  Warsaw 
not  only  because  they 
anniversary  of  the  uprising 
cause  they  serve  to  re 
can    triumph    only 
human  beings  close  thdr 
Owen  points  out  that  In 
posed  to  debate  about 
sues.  It  is  important 
issues,  but  even  more 
criteria  we  use  In  our 
is  a  moral  choice  invo 
these  issues  and  April 
In  which  to  realize  at 
nore  this  choice."  I 
servations  to  my  coUeagiies 
sideration,  and  include 
marks  to  be  printed  in 
today's  Congressional 

APKIL  27 :  REMEMBEBINa 

HOLOCAUI  IT 

(By  Henry  Owen) 
In  October  1966.  standi  ig 
monument  to  the  dead  o: 
ghetto  uprising,  an  Amer  can 
that  John  GronousU,  them 
to  Poland,  had  written  In 
Auschwitz  "no  one  of  us 
Polish  newspaperman  who 
that  no  one  who  had  Uvel 
times  could  challenge  thaf 

April  27,  which  was 
Warsaw  uprising,  Is  set 
gree  In  different  countries, 
six  mUUon  men,  women 
died  in  the  Holocaust.  Survivors 
these  victims'  wish  was 
membered.  We  should 
only  In  love  and  pity,  but 
the  moral  meaning  of  thesi  i 

The  Holocaust  was  a 
proportions  unmatched 
history.  Any  one  serlousl^ 
our  time  and  our  values 
How  did  It  happen?  The 
It  was  aU  the  fault  of  Hitler 
the  Oermans,  In  that  ord  tr 
simple,  of  course.  It  was 
madman  who  ordered  It 
ran  the  death  camps,  and 
who  allowed  these  men 
the  Holocaust  would  not 
without  the  active  or 


Is 


paai  Ive 


Speaker,  this 
Post  carried   a 
director  of  for- 
Brookings  In- 
on  the  1942  up- 
gtietto  are  timely, 
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government  officials  and  poUce  in  the  occu- 
pied countries.  Surely  they  were  iinwilllng 
accomplices,  but  perhaps  so  were  some  of  the 
German  police  who  did  the  same  thing  in 
Germany.  Hitler's  orders  to  carry  out  the 
Holocaust,  were,  with  noble  exceptions, 
obeyed  throughout  the  continent.  Denmark 
was  one  of  those  exceptions.  It  shows  what 
could  happen  when  an  entire  nation  set  out 
to  defy  these  orders:  An  entire  people  was 
saved.  The  fact  that  this  was  an  exception 
casts  a  somber  light  on  what  happened  else- 
where. Nor  are  Americans  in  a  good  position 
to  strike  a  superior  stance;  our  unwiUing- 
ness  to  accept  large  numbers  of  refugees  in 
the  1930's  and  our  failiu'e  to  take  much 
note  of  what  was  happening  during  the 
Holocaust  Is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Holocaust  was  mainly  the  Nazis'  fault, 
but  we  miss  the  central  point  of  we  think  of 
It  as  being  solely  their  responslbUlty.  The 
Holocaust  has  more  to  teU  us  than  that.  It 
teUs  us  that  Jacob  Burckhardt,  the  Swiss  his- 
torian, and  Lord  Acton  were  right  when  they 
wrote,  amid  the  general  optimism  of  the 
19th  century,  that  the  combination  of  con- 
tinued human  Imperfection  and  growing 
human  power  was  an  increasingly  dangerous 
one.  It  was  the  work  not  only  of  the  instiga- 
tors but  of  an  entire  generation  which,  when 
faced  with  evU,  for  the  most  part  did  noth- 
ing. It  was  the  work  of  a  generation,  of  Ger- 
mans and  others,  who  had  been  too  busy  or 
ambitious  or  clever  to  pay  much  attention 
to  anything  except  being  good  architects, 
good  biwinessmen,  good  engineers,  or  what 
have  you. 

One  of  these  men  was  the  German  Minister 
of  Armaments,  Albert  Speer,  who,  by  his  own 
account,  when  he  received  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on  at  Auschwitz,  "did  not  Investi- 
gate— for  I  did  not  want  to  know  what  was 
happening  there."  The  London  Observer  of 
April  9,  1944  had  this  tjLsay  of  Speer:  "Much 
less  than  any  of  the  otlier  German  leaders 
does  he  stand  for  anything  particularly  Ger- 
man or  particularly  Nazi.  He  rather  sym- 
bolizes a  tjrpe  which  Is  becoming  increasingly 
important  In  aU  belligerent  countries:  the 
pure  technician,  the  classless  bright  young 
man  without  background,  with  no  other 
original  aim  than  to  make  his  way  In  the 
ease  with  which  he  handles  the  terrifying 
and  managerial  ability.  It  is  the  lack  of 
psychological  and  spiritual  ballast,  and  the 
case  with  which  he  handles  the  terrifying 
technical  and  organizational  machinery  of 
our  age,  which  makes  this  sight  tjrpe  go 
extremely  far  nowadays.  .  .  This  is  their 
age;  the  Hitlers  and  Hlmmlers  we  may  get 
rid  of,  but  the  Speers,  whatever  happens  to 
this  particular  special  man,  will  long  be  with 

MS." 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  It  hap- 
pened may  never  be  wholly  clear.  But  a  good 
start  is  to  face  the  truth  that  not  one  of  us 
Is  wholly  innocent.  For  It  was  our  culture, 
our  governments,  our  attitudes  which  shape 
the  environment  In  which  these  terrible 
events  took  place.  Burckhardt  and  Acton  had 
predicted  that  a  culture  rooted  in  pragma- 
tism would  be  vulnerable  to  great  pressures 
and  temptations.  If  we  can  draw  the  lesson, 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  will  have  been 
remembered  In  the  way  they  nUght  have 
wished.  In  part,  that  lesson  Involves  a  choice 
between  pragmatism  and  other  values  in  our 
personal  lives.  But  the  same  Issue  arises  in 
government.  When  the  executive  branch  asks 
the  Congress  for  funds  to  help  poor  countries, 
it  feels  compelled  to  conjure  up  a  series  of 
misleading  pragmatic  arguments — if  we  do 
not  help  these  countries,  they  will  go  Com- 
munist, or  cut  off  our  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials, or  vote  against  us  In  the  United 
Nations.  These  arguments,  in  turn,  distort 
the  assignment  and  destination  of  our  aid. 
Why  not  say,  as  John  Kennedy  once  did,  that 
we  should  do  it  because  it's  right,  and  pro- 
gram the  aid  accordingly?  The  same  issue 
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arises  in  other  areas  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy — open  housing  and  welfare  reform,  for 
example. 

In  an  election  year,  we  are  exposed  to 
debate  about  many  specific  Issues.  It  is  im- 
portant to  analyze  these  Issues,  but  even 
more  important  are  the  criteria  that  we  use 
in  our  analysis.  For  there  is  a  moral  choice 
Involved  in  many  of  these  issues,  and 
April  27  is  a  good  day  In  which  to  reaUze  at 
what  peril  we  ignore  this  choice. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  INNOVATION 
PART  IV 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  reverse  the 
current  trend  of  research  and  innovation 
in  the  drug  field,  or  should  I  say  the  lack 
of  research  and  innovation. 

Walter  S.  Ross  has  written  a  very  in- 
cisive article  that  explains  how  the  FDA 
has  put  the  United  States  into  a  drug- 
lag  behind  the  other  developed  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  that  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  October  1973 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  article  that  follows  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Medicines  We  Need — Bdt  Can't  Havs 
(By  Walter  S.  Ross) 

A  33-year-old  American  woman  who  had 
suffered  crippling  allergic  asthma  attacks 
for  15  years  found  nearly  total  relief  recently 
through  a  British  prescription  medicine 
called  cromolyn  sodium.  Although  available 
in  Britain  (where  it  is  the  third  most  widely 
prescribed  remedy)  since  1969,  and  under 
study  in  the  United  States  since  1966,  the 
medicine  could  not  be  legaUy  prescribed  for 
this  patient  by  her  doctor.  Since  only  this 
medicine  helped  the  woman,  her  doctor  (like 
many  other  U.S.  doctors)  broke  the  law  by 
asking  friends  who  traveled  abroad  to  smug- 
gle back  a  supply.  This  benevolent,  but  Il- 
legal, traffic  stopped  only  In  late  Jime  1973, 
when  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
finally  approved  cromolyn  sodium.  We  were 
the  55th  country  in  the  world  to  do  so. 

At  least  seven  new  medications  for  asthma 
have  been  Introduced  in  Europe  since  1962. 
Some  are  effective  in  some  patients,  others  In 
other  patients.  By  mld-1973,  only  two — now 
Including  cromolyn  sodium — could  be  pre- 
scribed in  this  country. 

For  people  suffering  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  the  painful  heart  aUment  called 
angina,  a  new  kind  of  drug  has  come  into 
use  in  recent  years.  Known  as  a  "beta- 
blocker,"  it  blocks  the  damaging  effects  on 
the  heart  of  adrenaline  and  a  related  sub- 
stance, lowering  blood  pressure  and  relieving 
angina.  An  elderly  Rochester.  N.Y.,  woman 
was  recently  treated  successfully  in  Great 
Britain  with  a  beta-blocker  called  practolol. 
She  could  not  get  it  here.  The  only  beta- 
blocker  available  in  America — ^propanolol — 
made  her  UI. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  lack  of 
new  heart  drugs  In  this  country.  Prom  1967 
through  1971,  ten  medications  to  treat  irreg- 
ular heartbeat  (arrhythmia)  came  on  the 
market  In  Europe:  by  mld-1973.  only  one  had 
made  it  safely  to  our  shores.  In  all,  we  have 
only  about  six  of  the  47  new  heart  and  cir- 
culatory remedies  that  were  introduced 
abroad  between  1967  and  1971. 
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A  powertul  dmg  (gtumoxan)  which  re- 
duces Blood  pressure— but  also  causes  liver 
dysfunction  In  a  great  many  patients — has 
been  in  use  in  England  since  1964.  liAany 
British  doctors  feel  the  medication  is  worth 
the  risk  of  liver  problems  in  patients  who 
do  not  respond  to  other  treatment,  because 
these  side  effects  can  be  reversed,  whereas 
the  effects  of  high  blood  pressure  (hyperten- 
sion) are  not  reversible  and  can  be  cata- 
strophic. In  the  United  States,  tests  of  this 
drug  bad  to  be  suspended  when  the  PDA 
warned  the  manufacturer  that  it  was  too 
dangerous. 

Although  hypertension  siffects  an  estimated 
23  mUlion  Americans,  we  have  not  had  a 
single  new  general -purpose  antl-hyi>ertenslon 
medicine  in  this  country  since  1963.  Prom 
1967  through  1971,  five  such  drugs  came  Into 
European  medical  practice. 

Sounding  the  Alarm.  A  great  many  Ameri- 
can doctors  are  unaware  of  the  drug  lag. 
However,  In  1972,  22  leading  medical  ex- 
perts— ^headed  by  anesthesiologist  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Dripps  and  including  such  renowned 
specialists  as  heart  surgeon  Michael  DeBak- 
ey,  cardiologist  Irvine  H.  Page  and  pharma- 
cologist Louis  Lastigna — compared  notes  and 
became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  crisis. 
In  a  petition  to  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers 
(D..  Fla.),  they  complained:  "The  procedures 
by  which  new  drugs  are  evaluated  and  ap- 
proved for  use  In  this  country  are  causing 
us  to  fall  behind  in  this  Important  area  of 
medical  science.  The  system  perpetuates  a 
continuing  decline  in  the  number  of  new 
drugs  entering  the  market  and  may  be  de- 
priving the  practicing  physician  of  agents 
beneficial  to  patient  care." 

Examples  of  the  drug  lag  that  so  pro- 
voked the  doctors  abound.  Consider  Just  a 
few: 

A  study  conducted  by  Dr.  William  M.  War- 
dell,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  of  the  82  new  medicines  Etdopted 
in  both  Britain  and  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1962  and  1971  found  that  more  than 
half  were  introduced  first  in  Britain — an 
average  of  2.8  years  before  the  PDA  permitted 
them  to  be  sold  here.  Dr.  Wardell  also  turned 
up  nearly  80  medications  approved  for  pre- 
scription in  Great  Britain  during  that  time, 
not  one  of  which  had  made  it  Into  the  United 
States.  Including  several  drugs  that  British 
physicians  rate  better  than  anything  cur- 
rently avaUable  here. 

In  1968,  doctors  in  Italy  began  \islng  a 
powerful  new  antibiotic,  called  rifampin,  to 
treat  patients  with  tuberculosis.  It  was  not 
until  1971 — after  50  other  countries  had 
adopted  the  drug — that  rifampin  became 
avaUable  In  the  United  States.  It  \b  Impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  the  delay  meant  for 
the  119,000  American  TB  victims  under  treat- 
ment during  this  time,  or  for  the  17,000  who 
died  of  TB.  But,  according  to  many  papers 
presented  before  the  American  Lung  Associ- 
ation, the  drug  has  been  proved  effective  in 
patients  whose  TB  Is  resistant  to  other 
antibiotics. 

An  especially  promising,  very-long-acting 
Injectable  form  of  tranquilizer  (fluphenazine 
decanoate)  was  developed  by  an  American 
company  several  years  ago  to  treat  schiz- 
ophrenia, a  mental  Ulness  which  flUs  half  the 
beds  m  U.S.  mental  hospitals.  Introduced  in 
England  in  1969,  it  "revolutionized  the  com- 
munity care  of  schizophrenia,"  according  to 
Dr.  W.  Llnford  Rees,  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  London.  A  study  showed 
that  only  five  percent  of  patients  treated  with 
this  drug  relapsed  as  opposed  to  46  percent 
treated  by  other  methods.  It  was  not  made 
available  to  UJ3.  schizophrenics  until  1973. 

Collective  Chill.  Modern  drugs — 90  percent 
of  them  discovered  between  1935  and  1965 — 
have  revolutionized  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  added  at  least  ten  years  to  the  average 
life  expectancy  in  developed  countries,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Derrick  Dunlop,  former  chair- 
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man  of  the  BrtUah  UtaUtrf  at  BMlth**  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Safety  of  Draga.  But  evwi  m 
science  began  tinleanMng  theee  ttMnqieutlc 
wonders,  the  potential  for  harm  mounted.  In 
1937,  a  VS.  pbumaoeutleal  company  decided 
to  put  sulfanilamide,  a  new  and  useful 
weapon  against  strep  and  other  Infectious 
organisms.  Into  syrup  form.  To  manufacture 
what  became  known  as  "KUzlr  of  BuUanU- 
amide,"  a  solvent,  ethylene  glycol,  was  used 
without  prior  tests  for  toxicity.  Kthylene  gly- 
col was  a  poison,  and  the  KUzIr  killed  nearly 
1(X)  people. 

As  a  result  of  this  outrage.  Congress  passed 
a  law  In  1938  demanding  proof  of  safety — a 
giant  step  forward  In  drug  regulation — before 
manufacturers  could  market  new  medicines. 

The  next  major  change  In  XJS.  drug  laws 
did  not  come  until  1962,  after  the  infamous 
thalidomide  Incident.  During  the  late  1950s, 
this  new  sedative  was  considered  so  free  of 
side  effects  that  it  was  sold  In  Germany 
without  prescription.  But  when  an  American 
company  submitted  a  New  Drug  Application 
(NDA)  for  thalidomide,  a  medical  officer  at 
the  PDA,  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey,  noted  German 
reports  of  nerve  inflammation  in  people  who 
had  taken  thalidomide  for  a  long  time.  Dr. 
Kelsey  says  she  wondered  what  might  hap- 
pen to  the  fetus  of  a  pregnant  mother  tak- 
ing thalidomide.  Since  there  were  no  answers 
available,  she  held  up  the  application. 

Birth  defects  began  showing  up  among 
the  children  of  European  women  who  had 
taken  thalidomide  (the  drug  was  also  avaU- 
able by  prescription  In  England),  but  It  was 
several  years  before  the  defects  were  con- 
nected with  the  medication.  Eventually,  over 
5,000  deformed  babies  were  traced  to  thaU- 
domide  in  Germany;  nearly  400  in  England. 
In  this  covmtry,  although  the  drug  was  \ridely 
distributed  for  testing,  only  18  such  cases 
have  been  found  by  the  FDA. 

Dr.  Kelsey  was  haUed  as  a  heroine  who  had 
slnglehandedly  prevented  a  drug  disaster  in 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  close- 
ness of  tragedy  sent  a  coUective  chill  down 
American  spines.  With  rare  unanimity.  Con- 
gress passed  a  tough  new  law  requiring — for 
the  first  time  anywhere — that  a  new  drug 
be  proved  both  safe  and  effective  before  it  is 
licensed. 

BT7BXAVCRATIC  TKEE 

Sounds  wonderful.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  medicine  can  be  proved  safe  for  people 
by  testing  It  in  animals.  And  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  or  not  a  medicine  will 
cure  a  human  disease  without  giving  It  to  a 
human  being.  So,  in  order  to  enforce  an  ab- 
solute demand  with  relative  means,  the  FDA 
took  the  seedling  of  the  '62  law  and  culti- 
vated It  Into  a  mighty  bureaucratic  tree  that 
sprouts  regulations  ejid  paperwork  in  all 
seasons.  In  1948,  for  example,  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.  was  able  to  get  a  license  for  Its  BenyUn 
Expectorant  with  a  mere  73  pages  of  facts. 
In  1968,  the  same  company's  application  for 
the  anesthetic  Ketalar  required  a  truck  to 
haul  Its  72,200  pages,  bound  Into  167  vol- 
umes,  to   the   FDA. 

To  achieve  the  mountain  of  fact  on 
Ketalar,  the  company  had  to  test  it  for  almost 
seven  years:  first  In  animals:  then  in  healthy 
people;  finally  In  sick  patients — and  then 
wait  another  two  years  after  the  application 
was  filed,  before  having  It  approved.  Today, 
an  NDA  takes  an  average  of  27.5  months  to 
pass  through  the  FDA.  Before  1962.  It  took 
about  six  months.  (To  clear  Ketalar  In  Brit- 
ain required  only  857  pages  and  some  four 
months.) 

'  There  are  three  main  differences  between 
our  system  of  drug  clearance  and  those  of 
the  other  countries  which  demand  proof  of 
safety  and  efficacy.  We  are  later  in  starting 
clinical  testing  of  new  drugs,  for  regulatory 
and  Industrial  reasons.  We  demand  longer 
periods  of  Investigation — often  years  longer — 
and  In  thousands  more  patients.  These  time 
differences,    together   with   our   27.5-month 
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cleerance  time,  aooMmt  tor  the  lag  between 
the  Introduction  of  new  drugs  overseas  and 
In  the  United  States.  They  add  several  million 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  each  new  drug — a  cost 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

Experts  conclude  that  under  today's  regu- 
lations a  number  of  our  most  Important  cur- 
rent medications  woiUd  never  have  made  it 
even  to  ttie  human  testing  stage,  much  lees 
to  the  marketplace.  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  aspirin  could  pass  muster  \inder  present 
rules,  since  vmder  certain  circumstances  it 
causes  birth  defects  in  rats  and  other  ani- 
mals. And  If  penldUln  were  being  tested  to- 
day it  would  not  pass  Its  animal  trials — ^wlth 
consecutive  injections  during  a  few  days 
evoy  guinea  pig  and  hamster  in  which  it  Is 
injected  dies — and  thus  penicillin  probably 
could  not  be  tested  in  pec^le.  Bays  Dr. 
WardeU:  "If  even  one  drug  of  penicillin's 
stature  has  been  unjustifiably  banished  to  a 
company's  back  shelf,  that  event  wUl  have 
harmed  more  people  than  all  the  toxicity 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  modem 
drug  development." 

Another  result  of  the  drug  lag  la  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  discovery  and  testing 
of  new  end  needed  drags.  In  the  ten  yean 
before  the  1962  regolatlons.  the  VB.  phar- 
maoeutleal  Indostry  produced  and  maiketed 
an  average  of  43  new  medicines  a  year.  Be- 
tween 1863  and  1970.  this  figure  dumped  to 
17.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  average  has 
fallen  to  13.  And  even  while  they  produce 
fewer  marketable  drugs,  American  drag 
manufacturers  have  been  q>endlng  more 
and  more  money  on  research  and  develop- 
ment— ^up  from  «3ia  mUUon  m  1960  to 
$728  million  last  year.  Before  1963,  a  drug 
could  be  tested  and  marketed  in  about  two 
years,  at  a  cost  of  »!  to  $2  million.  Today  the 
process  takes  an  average  of  seven  years,  and 
may  cost  as  much  as  $11  million. 

THZ  CHOICE  TO  BX  ICAOX 

Theee  are  the  dimensions  of  our  expend- 
ing drug-clearance  problem.  What  Is  ttae 
solution? 

Por  a  crisis  as  many-faceted  as  this,  there 
Is  no  clear,  simple  answer.  Several  large  med- 
icine manufacturers  refuse  to  apeak  on  the 
record,  for  fear  of  FDA  reprisals.  But  one  In- 
dustry leader.  Dr.  Gerald  D.  lAnbaeh.  presi- 
dent of  Pflser,  Inc..  has  said,  "To  Increase  the 
flow  of  new  medications,  we  should  shift 
some  of  the  FDA'S  emphasis  to  surveillanoe 
of  new  drugs  in  the  first  years  after  ^>- 
proval.  This  would  better  protect  the  pnb- 
Uc,  and  would  give  people  the  benefits  of 
research  progress  as  it  occxirs.'' 

Says  Dr.  Lasagna,  "You  need  only  a  smaU 
amount  of  good  clinical  work  to  establish 
that  a  drug  Is  effective  and  reasonably  safe. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  work,  however,  to  pinpoint 
safety  and  efficacy  with  precision.  It  seems 
wasteful  to  spend  years  getting  more  data 
just  so  that  people  can  have  a  spurious  sense 
of  confidence." 

The  FDA  told  me  that  "there  are  no  ex- 
amples of  truly  Important  new  drugs  being 
delayed  in  this  country  solely  because  of 
over-regulation  or  bureaucratic  red  tape." 
But  individual  FDA  people  apparently  dis- 
agree. Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  former  head  of 
the  agency's  Bureau  of  Drugs,  said  not  long 
ago,  "We  can  keep  adding  more  and  more  re- 
quirements, which  are  Justified  sclentlflcaUy, 
but  we  may  reach  the  time  when  the  goose 
just  has  no  more  golden  eggs." 

C.  Joseph  Stetler,  president  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association,  is  cer- 
tam  that  "the  American  regulatory  maze 
tends  to  hinder  needed  new  medications 
from  reaching  patients:  defenders  of  the 
system  tend  to  understate  lost  patient  bene- 
fits and  overstate  the  'safety'  achieved 
through  delay."  His  solutions  are  adminis- 
trative: abbreviated  NDAs,  effective  use  of 
advisory  panels,  upgrading  of  Bureau  of 
Drugs   personnel,   hopefully   to  bring   new 
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tb«    approximate 


drug    approvalB    "within 
Urn*  required  in  other  ikedlcally  sophisti- 
cated countries." 

Opinions  also  vary  wide  17  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D.,  {Wis.)  thinks  that 
preseni  laws  are  Inadequate  "to  protect  the 
American  people  against  poorly  tested,  im- 
safe.  Ineffective,  Improperly  used,  monop- 
oUstlcally  priced  drugs";  be  has  introduced 
an  83 -page  bill  to  strengthen  government 
regulation.  On  the  other  iand,  Eep.  Paul  O. 
Rogers  (P.,  Ka.),  who  hea^ls  a  subcommittee 
charged  with  overseeing  tjie  DA,  says  "Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  Received  numerous 
complaints  about  new  1  drugs  falling  to 
reach  the  marketplace.  Wa  believe  that  hear- 
ings probably  will  have  to  pe  held  to  exanUne 
ways  of  safeguarding  the!  public  while  per- 
mitting delivery  of  more  [  effective  and  safe 
drugs  to  fight  disease."       1 

Sir  Derrick  Dunlop  told  me,  "It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  rigid  laws  c^n  suitably  be  ap- 
plied to  the  licensing  of  medicines,  since  each 
one  represents  an  Individual  problem  to 
be  treated  by  common  ^nse."  Americans 
have  long  been  noted  for  common  sense.  Isn't 
it  time  we  applied  this  t^alt  In  the  area  of 
medicines — and  admitted, that  In  seeking  to 
be  "totally  safe"  from  drv4g3  we  have  In  fact 
weakened  our  defenses  agblnst  disease? 


it  be  cwmot  e&mp^lgn  on  his  own  time. 
The  emidoyee  does  not  have  an  unfair 
advantage  over  other  candidates  for 
elective  office.  The  employee  remains 
subject  to  the  bill's  prohibition  against 
conducting  political  activities  whUe  on 
official  duty. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  and  resolves  any 
reservations  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  about  KM.  8617  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  House  managers  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  misimderstinding  about  the 
provision  of  H.R.  8617 
ployees'  PoUtical  Acti 
relating  to  leave  of  a 
employees  to  seek  elec 

H.R.  8617.  as  origl 
the  House,  provided 


the  Federal  Em- 
ties  Act  of  1975, 
ence  by  Federal 
ve  office, 
lly  approved  by 
that  Federal  em- 


candidates.  Em- 
application,     be 
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ployees  who  seek  full-time  elective  office 
must  be  granted  leav«  without  pay  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  primary  or  gen- 
eral elections.  The  agmcy  has  no  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter,  in  effect,  the  em- 
ployees' positions  would  be  held  open  for 
them.  If  unsuccessful  in  their  candidacy, 
employees  would  be  able  to  return  to 
their  former  positions.  Federal  employees 
who  seek  part-time  el<  ctive  office  would 
not  be  required  to  tafce  leave  without 
pay  from  their  employ]  nent. 

The  Senate  version  Struck  this  provi- 
sion. As  a  result,  employees  who  seek 
elective  office,  whether  if  ull-time  or  part- 
time,  must  resign  fronl  their  positions  if 
they  cannot  conduct  t  leir  campaign  on 
their  own  time.  Sponsc  rs  of  this  amend- 
ment pointed  out  that  the  House  bill  af- 
forded Federal  employees  an  advantage 
that  is  not  available  tc  employees  in  the 
private  sector — that  ci.ndidacy  for  eleC' 
tive  office  involves  ris^  that  should  be 
equally  borne  by  all 
ployees  may,  upon 
granted  leave  without 
tion  of  the  agency  he^d  for  this  or  any 
other  reason. 

By  accepting  the  Sdnate  amendment, 
the  House  managers  ac  opted  a  more  firm 
position  in  insuring  tiat  candidacy  for 
elective  office  does  nol  impact  upon  the 
merit  system.  The  employee  must  resign 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OP  QEOBGIA 

IN  THE  house  op  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  200  U.S.  citizens  have 
traveled  in  small  groups  by  cities  during 
mid-April  via  Jamaica  to  Communist 
Cuba  as  the  9th  Contingent  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos  Brigade — VB.  While  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  the  VB  contingents  has 
been  to  participate  in  various  work  proj- 
ects in  Cuba,  the  real  purpose  has  been 
to  provide  the  Cubaris  with  potential  in- 
telligence contacts  and  to  increase  Cas- 
tro's influence  among  American  radicals. 

The  Venceremos  Brigade  was  orga- 
nized during  1969  by  a  group  of  militant 
U£.  revolutionaries  active  in  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — SDS.  Many  of 
those  SDS  activists  were  members  and 
close  supporters  of  the  Weathermen  fac- 
tion which  was  to  move  into  terrorism 
within  the  next  few  months. 

SDS  had  long  maintained  contacts 
with  the  Cuban  Communists.  Many  SDS 
leaders,  including  persons  who  were  to 
become  Weathermen  faction  members, 
traveled  to  Cuba  to  observe  certain  se- 
lect aspects  of  the  Cuban  regime.  SDS 
had  already  set  up  the  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America — NACLA — 
characterized  by  SDS  leader  Carl  David- 
son as  the  New  Left's  "intelligence-gath- 
ering arm.'  The  extensive  contacts  of  the 
NACLA  staffers  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Cuban  DGI  intelligence  service 
are  a  report  in  and  of  themselves. 

Evidence  that  SDS  was  considered  a 
prime  source  for  a  broad  range  of  useful 
information  by  the  Cubans  and  their 
agents  is  available  from  a  variety  of 
now  pubUc  sources.  For  example,  a  Ger- 
man SDS  member  wrote  from  West  Ber- 
lin to  the  American  SDS  National  Office 
in  January  1968: 

At  the  International  camp  In  Cuba  they 
have  discussed  possibilities  for  scientific  as- 
sistance by  radicals  for  Cuba.  Cuban  teachers, 
technologists,  and  students  need  advice  and 
current  information  on  scientific  Uteratxire 
In  fields  such  as  agriculture,  •  •  •  computer 
applications,  counter-Insurgency  technolo- 
gies. Could  you  please  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a  nvunber  of  EDS  people  who 
might  be  able  and  Interested  In  participat- 
ing In  such  an  International  revolutionary 
technical  assistance  program. 

The  letter  is  clearly  an  invitation  to 
espionage. 

Venceremos  Brigade  organizers  re- 
ported that  the  impetus  for  creation  of 


the  VB  came  from  ri4A  Cavtro  Umaelf . 
A  group  of  SDS  activlstB  had  been  In- 
vited to  Havana  in  early  January  1969. 
for  the  celebrations  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Communist  revolution.  Cas- 
tro's speech  of  January  2,  1969  CfUled  for 
an  all  out  effort  to  produce  a  large  sugar- 
cane harvest  to  help  bail  out  Cuba's  foun- 
dering economy  dsmaged  by  the  U.8. 
blockade,  lliese  SDS  representatives  met 
with  Castro  privately  shortly  after  and 
received  approval  for  their  plan  to  bring 
U.S.  revolutionaries  to  Cuba  to  assist  in 
the  fall/winter  sugarcane  harvest. 

The  next  stage  in  the  initial  organizing 
of  the  Venceremos  Brigade  took  place  in 
Cuba  between  members  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party  in  the  DGI  spy  appa- 
ratus and  Julie  Nichamin  of  SDS.  Nich- 
amin  remained  in  Havana  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  1969,  draft- 
ing the  structure  of  the  VB.  During  this 
period.  Nichamin  sent  a  draft  VB  plan  to 
her  close  friend  Bemardine  Dohm,  then 
the  SDS  interorganizational  secretary, 
which  set  out  the  criteria  for  selecting  VB 
recruits.  Nichamin  concluded  her  letter 
with  instructions  to  Dohm  to  contact  one 
Jesus  Jiminez  at  the  Cuban  United  Na- 
tions Mission  in  New  York  "if  any  help  or 
information  is  needed." 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that 
Jesus  Jiminez,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Cuban  U.N.  mission,  was  refused  entry 
into  the  United  States  on  February  19, 
1969,  because  his  spying  activities  were 
considered  inappropriate  to  his  role  as  a 
U.N.  delegate. 

The  Nichamin  draft  proposal  for  a 
Venceremos  Brigade  was  taken  up  at  the 
SI>S  national  coimcil  meeting  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  March  28-30,  1969.  Those  princi- 
pally involved  with  the  organizing  in- 
cluded Dohm,  Jerry  Long,  Karen  Ashley, 
and  Arlene  Eisen  Bergman,  all  later 
Weatherman  faction  stalwarts.  Arlene 
Eisen  Bergman  and  her  husbsuid,  Lin- 
coln Bergman,  a  former  news  director  for 
Paciflca  station  KPFA  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
have  remained  close  to  the  Weather  Un- 
derground organization.  When  the 
Weathermen  first  went  underground,  the 
Bergmans,  too,  disappeared  for  a  time, 
but  resurfaced  possibly  because  there 
were  no  outstanding  criminal  charges 
against  them.  The  Bergmans  are  now 
leaders  of  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee — PFOC — the  overt  arm  of  the 
Weather  Underground. 

Arlene  Eisen  Bergman  produced  notes 
entitled  "Working  Committee  Working 
Proposal  for  Brigades"  after  the  SDS 
national  council  meeting  which  clearly 
established  that  no  Venceremos  Brigade 
activity  would  be  conducted  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Cuban  Communists. 
Hrst,  an  executive  committee  for  the 
VB  was  established  to  "approve  of  a 
project  proposal  *  *  * ;  select  brigade 
members;  deal  with  the  Cubans."  Berg- 
man's timing  outline  noted  "Reach  con- 
crete agreement  with  Cubans  in  May; 
SDS  approval  Jime — at  the  SDS  Na- 
tional Convention — •  *  •  Set  up  staff 
office,  fundraising,  and  begin  selection 
May,  Jime,  or  September,  depending  on 
when  get  agreement  with  Cubans — the 
sooner  the  better,  of  course." 

In  light  of  the  long  term  relationship 
between    the   Cuban   Marxist-Leninists 
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and  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party — 
then  called  the  Movimiento  Pro  Indepen- 
dencia — MPI — and  in  light  of  the  present 
Prairie  Fire  recruitment  of  racial  minor- 
ity groups,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
Arlene  'Eisen  Bergman's  comment  in  her 
letter  of  transmittal  to  Dohm  which  ac- 
companied the  proposal.  Bergman  wrote: 
*  *  *  we  also  have  to  figure  out  what 
other  brown  groups  [should  participate! — 
YtiO  [Young  Lords  Organization — Maoist 
group  now  caUed  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Revolu- 
tionary Workers  Organization)  Is  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  supposedly  the  Cubans  don't  want 
any  PR's. 

Although  Long,  Ashley,  and  Nichamin 
submitted  their  Venceremos  Brigade  res- 
olution, "Position  on  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion," which  called  for  "support  of  a 
North  American  Brigade  to  cut  cane  in 
the  1970  sugar  harvest"  with  the  VB 
members  to  be  "recruited  from  activists 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  this 
country:  blacks.  Latinos,  white  working 
class  youth,  students,  and  dropout  GI's," 
at  the  June  1969  SDS  national  conven- 
tion, the  VB  project  could  not  maintain 
SDS  unity.  At  that  meeting  SDS  as  a 
national  organization  disintegrated  into 
three  warring  factions. 

Nevertheless,  the  brigade  project  pro- 
ceeded with  the  initial  organizing  in  the 
hands  of  the  SDS  Weatherman  faction. 
Some  900  persons  went  to  Cuba  with  the 
VB's  first  and  second  contingents.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  SDS  Weatherman 
faction  had  become  enamored  of  the 
alleged  revolutionary  potential  of  the 
"alternative  culture."  The  Cubans  found 
that  the  Venceremos  Brigadistas  in- 
cluded not  only  revolutionaries  but  large 
numbers  of  acid  heads  and  drug  abusers 
of  various  types  and  a  large  number  of 
sexual  deviants,  some  of  whom  attempted 
to  seduce  Cuban  youths. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade recruiting  has  been  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.. 
and  members  of  the  CPUSA  and  its  youth 
branch,  the  Young  Workers  Liberation 
League — ^YWLL— have  the  responsibihty 
of  weeding  out  "unfit"  VB  applicants. 

The  function  of  the  VB  has  been  to 
provide  the  Cubans  with  large  numbers 
of  American  contacts,  on  whom  they 
have  considerable  personal  data  and 
whom  they  have  been  able  to  evaluate 
personally,  who  may  in  the  future  prove 
useful  as  propagandists,  as  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  revolutionary  movement,  as  espio- 
nage agents,  or  terrorists. 

At  the  Cuban  end,  the  Venceremos 
Brigade  is  controlled  by  the  Cuban  In- 
stitute for  Friendship  among  the  Peo- 
ples— ^ICAP — which  is  an  operation  of  the 
DGI.  ICAP  staffers  have  interviewed 
members  of  the  various  VB  contingents 
on  topics  ranging  from  revolutionary 
movement  activities  In  their  localities 
through  location  of  powerplants  and 
transmission  lines,  dams  and  reservoirs, 
military  bases  and  missile  sites  to  the 
personalities  Involved  In  local  business 
and  politics. 

In  December  1975,  the  VB  aimounced 
It  would  seek  "some  200  black.  Chlcano, 
Puerto  Rican,  Native  American  and  white 
activists"  for  the  Ninth  Contingent.  Gail 
Reed  of  the  VB  national  committee  an- 
nounced   that    the    Ninth    Contingent 
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would  stay  in  Cuba  for  (mly  5  weeks, 
rather  than  the  customary  8  or  9  so  that 
"more  working  people,  those  with  family 
or  organizational  responsibilities,  and 
more  Third  World  people,  who  face  the 
most  difficult  economic  hardships,  can 
join  the  brigade." 

Applications  were  available  from  the 
VB  at  several  locations  including  GPO 
Box  3169.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 ;  P.O.  Box 
24324,  Oakland,  Calif.  94623;  P.O.  Box 
22222,  Seattle,  Wash.  98122;  and  P.O. 
Box  6888,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87107. 

The  brigada  Venceremos — the  group 
affects  as  much  Spanish  as  It  can  and 
generally  refers  to  itsdf  as  the  "BV" — 
specified  its  recruitment  targets: 

The  Brigade  looks  for  people  who  are  In- 
volved In  movements  like:  the  fight  against 
unemployment  and  Inflation;  against  repres- 
sive legislation;  for  rights  of  national  minori- 
ties; for  decent  health  care,  education  and 
housing:  for  the  rights  of  women;  for  better 
conditions  on  the  Job;  against  U.S.  domina- 
tion around  the  world — and  many  other  sec- 
tors of  the  progressive  movement  •  •  •. 

With  reirard  to  that  statement,  CPUSA 
domination  of  recruitment  is  demon- 
strated by  the  emphasis  of  selecting  VB 
candidates  from  CPUSA  front  organiza- 
tions and  causes  such  as  the  National 
Coalition  to  Fight  Inflation  and  Unon- 
ployment — NCFIU — the  drive  to  prevent 
passage  of  Senate  bill  1  led  by  CPUSA's 
National  Committee  Against  R^ressive 
Legislation— NCARL— the  antlcrimlnal 
justice,  anti-police  drive  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Po- 
litical Repression— NAARPR— the  new 
womens  front  called  Women  for  Racial 
and  Economic  Equality — WREE — rank- 
and-file  trade  imion  groups  associated 
with  Trade  Unionists  for  Action  and 
Democracy — TUAD— and  the  support 
group  for  African  Marxist  terrorists,  the 
National  Anti-Imperialist  Movement  In 
SoUdarity  with  African  Liberation- 
NAIMSAL. 

A  nine-page  position  paper  distributed 
by  the  VB  national  office  In  New  York 
discussed  VB  strategy  for  the  upcoming 
year.  Emphasizing  "the  role  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos Brigade  as  an  anti-Imperialist 
political  education  project,"  the  docu- 
ment reads  in  part: 

Our  first  responsibility  Is  to  educate  ever 
greater  numbers  of  the  U.S.  people  about 
Cuba's  example  and  Ideas  In  the  construc- 
tion of  socialism  and  In  antl-lmperlallst 
solidarity.  One  means  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive Is  for  the  Brigade  to  broaden  and  deepen 
its  relations  with  the  popular  movements  for 
social  change — those  people  fighting  for  bet- 
ter housing,  against  unemployment  and  poor 
education,  the  continued  struggles  against 
racism  and  for  the  rights  of  women,  and 
for  decent  health  care  and  better  working 
conditions.  •   •   • 

We  will  strive  In  the  coming  year  to  make 
the  Venceremos  Brigade  more  accessible  to 
these  forces,  especially  through  our  efforts  In 
recruitment  and  outreach.  •  •  • 

In  a  new  developmait,  the  VB  leader- 
ship wrote: 

In  addition,  we  will  expand  our  contacts 
with  broader  movement  sectors  through  or- 
ganizing Q>e«ial  Interest  trips  to  Cuba.  These 
trips,  of  abortar  duration  than  the  Brigade 
and  planned  for  smaller  groups,  will  give 
organisers  in  various  fields  a  chance  to  see 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion first-hand. 
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During  1975  several  U.S.  revolutionary 
organizations  with  close  Cuban  ties,  in- 
cluding the  Weather  Undergroimd  Or- 
ganization terrorists  and  tlieir  overt  arm. 
thfc  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee — 
PFOC— as  well  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  So- 
cialist Party — ^PSP — which  appears  to  be 
having  severe  internal  problems  in  main- 
taining poUtical  arm  dominance  over  its 
military  arm,  the  terrorist  Fuerzas  Arm- 
adas de  Liberacion  Nacional — FALN — 
developed  a  close  working  alliance.  The 
VB  document  indicates  that  the  Brigade 
may  become  involved  in  such  an  aUiance : 

Also  an  Inqxtrtant  task  •  •  •  will  be  to 
expand  and  strengthen  our  relations  with 
those  laft  forces  that  promote  antl-lmperlal- 
lst and  sodallst  Ideas.  These  are  the  groiqw 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  basis  of 
the  Brigade.  •  •  •  increasing  oiir  contact 
wl^  these  groups  can  CMitrlbute  both  to  tb* 
greater  antl-lmperlallst  unity  of  the  left,  and 
to  a  more  effective  plan  of  work  *  *  *.  The 
basic  prlnetple  operative  here  ts  to  explore 
how  wa  can  work  together  to  buUd  sumwrt 
for  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  solidarity  with 
the  national  Uberatlon  movements  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  •  •  • 

It  Is  a  fundamental  reqwuslblUty  of  the 
Venceremos  Brigade  to  express  solidarity  with 
the  anti-impertallst  movements  and  strug- 
gles m  Asia.  AMca.  and  Latin  America.  This 
year  we  will  place  special  emphasis  on  Puerto 
Rico  and  Chile.  In  addltioD,  we  will  nmtlnue 
our  activities  of  solidarity  with  Vietnam. 
Palestine  and  the  struggles  of  Southern 
Africa,  particularly  Angola. 

To  the  U.S.  revolutionaries,  the  phrase 
"expressing  soUdarity"  has  been  used  to 
refer  to  actions  ranging  from  picket  lines 
and  petition  compaigns  to  street  con- 
frontations and  terror  bombings.  Cuban 
"solidarity"  with  the  Palestinian  terror- 
ists has  included  handling  the  relations 
of  the  expert  Soviet-trained  terrorist 
"Carlos"  with  the  PLO.  Cuban  "soU- 
darity" viith  Chile  includes  logistical  sup- 
port to  hundreds  of  "MIRista"  terror- 
ists and  their  allies  in  the  JCR— revolu- 
tionary coordinating  committee — in  La- 
tin America.  Certainly  those  we  have  en- 
trusted with  protecting  our  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
should  make  sure  that  the  Venceremos 
Brigade  and  its  members  are  under  close 
scrutiny. 

VB  applicants  have  been  subjected  to  a 
political  indoctrination  and  physical 
training  course  since  the  December  31 
final  application  date.  This  h&s  included 
reading  the  speeches  of  Fidel  Castro, 
learning  a  minimal  amount  of  SgettiUh, 
and  raising  the  S300  needed  for  individ- 
ual transportation.  It  is  noted  tiiat  for 
especially  desirable  applicants,  subsidies 
have  been  supplied  by  the  movement's 
financial  "angels."  The  purpose  of  the 
3-month  indoctrination  program  was  to 
weed  out  the  "imsui table."  As  the  VB 
stated: 

The  goals  of  the  preparation  period  are: 

1.  Tb  provide  a  basic  introduction  to  the 
objectives,  history,  and  devetopments  of  ths 
Cuban  Revolution. 

a.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  th* 
role  and  objectives  of  the  Venceremos  Brig- 
ade as  an  antl-lmperlallst  educational  proj- 
ect. 

3.  To  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  making 
final  selections. 

4.  To  develop  among  the  recruits  and  re- 
gional members  a  coUectlve  approach  to 
work  and  problem-solving. 
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The  explanation  continued: 

In  terms  of  tbe  poll  t  on  flnal  selections, 
It  Is  Important  for  reci  ults  to  be  aware  that 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  ses  consistent  behavior 
that  Impedes  unity  slm|  tly  from  an  Interview. 
Therefore,  within  the;  preparation  period, 
conslstant  behavior  whith  impedes  this  unity 
*  *  *  will  be  a  basis  f4r  exclusion  from  the 
Brigade. 


The  VB  has  generally 
members  of  the  Tratsksrlst 
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forums  for 
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It  has  to  be  clearly 
to   participate    In    the 
agreement  with  some  < 
goals  and  objectives, 
sessions    are    not 
ideological  struggle 
political  Ideas  that  are 
regional  members  and 
together   of  politically 
people  In  solidarity  wltl^ 
tlon  Is  a  positive  point, 
right  of  expression  but 
lems  and  Issues  of  the 
in  this  country  cannot 
preparation  program, 
differences  aren't  allowed 
a  more  Important  objectl 
Ing  our  differences 

The  Ninth  Contingent  has  traveled  to 
Cuba  as  usual  in  a  semiclandestine 
manner,  some  via  Mexico.  With  regard 
to  obtaining  a  U.S.  pa  ssport,  a  VB  docu- 
ment "try  to  look  your  best  when  apply- 
ing •  *  •.  Do  not  say  you  are  going  to 
Cuba.  On  the  passpott  application,  you 
can  tell  them  you  ar^  going  to  Europe." 

An  insight  on  Cubai  i  conditions  is  pro- 
vided by  the  list  of  '  things  you  should 
bring"  on  the  VB  Ninth  Contingent 
which  "should  be  tacen  seriously,  be- 
cause many  of  these  items  are  not  ob- 
tainable in  Cuba." 

Among  the  items  isted  were:  "One 
month's  supply  of  deo  lorant — non-aero- 
sol— two  toothbrush!  !s :  hairpins  and 
rubber  bands  for  lonj  hair;  band-aids, 
salt  tablets,  mosquito  repellent,  drama- 
mine,  eye  drops,  exlas,  kaopectate,  sun 
lotion  or  cream,  aspirin,  ben-gay  for  sore 
muscles,  first-aid  me(Lication  and  other 
similar  things;  birtl.  control  pills  or 
whatever." 

On  the  "optional"  ist  were  "tape  re- 
corder, casette  tapes,  batteries  •  •  • 
camera,  film,  et  cet<  ra" — bring  every- 
thing you  need  because  you  cannot  get 
stuff  in  Cuba  like  film,  batteries,  et  cet- 
era— and  "medication  for  pimples  if  you 
need  it." 

A  flnal  instruction  t  o  the  "brigadistas" 
was  to  bring  "an  incdnspicuous  book  to 
read  on  trip  to  Cuba  a,nd  to  read  in  the 
airport"  clearly  making  Che  Guevara's 
diary  contrabrand  onj  this  expedition. 

This  year  more  than  half  of  the  Ninth 
Contingent  originated  on  the  west 
coast — about  50  fron  the  bay  area,  25 
from  Los  Angeles,  apd  about  20  from 
Seattle. 

The  VB  lists  its  Say  Area  Regional 
Core  as  headed  by  Pulicia  Gustin — 415/ 
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536-4938.  Other  regional  core  members 
heading  committees  are  Jean  Damu, 
propaganda;  Leonard  McNeil,  prepara- 
tions; Tuty  Rodriguez,  correspondence; 
and  Regina  Wurst,  finance.  Members  of 
the  bay  area  regional  committees  in- 
clude: propaganda:  Merle  Groldstone, 
Anita  Infante,  Sandy  Jones,  Sammy 
Madison,  Melodie  Radler,  Toya  Robin- 
son, Alejandro  Stuart,  Teresa  Walsh, 
Phil  Wilder;  preparations:  Tony  Colon, 
Kevin  Duncan,  Michael  Lima,  Patty  Mil- 
ler, Otllia  Parra,  Bill  Proctor;  recruit- 
ment: Isabel  Alegria,  Lenor  DeCruz, 
Kevin  Duncan,  Michael  Lima,  Patty 
Miller,  Bill  Proctor,  Pancho  Rodriguez, 
George  Singh;  finance:  Cynthia  George, 
Taris  Williams. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION OF  GREATER  CHICAGO 
REGION  UNITED  SYNAGOGUE 
YOUTH 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end from  April  30  to  May  2  is  the  25th 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue Youth  of  the  Greater  Chicago  Re- 
gion. The  convention  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant this  year,  because  it  coincides 
with  the  25th  anniversary  of  USY's  exist- 
ence. During  the  25 -year  life  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  and  the  national  orga- 
nization, the  United  States  has  witnessed 
profound  changes. 

Among  those  changes  has  been  the 
suspicion  that  traditional  family  and  re- 
ligio'js  beliefs  are  no  longer  important  in 
today's  urban,  mobile  society. 

USY  has  resisted  this  trend.  USY  has 
recognized  that  now,  more  than  ever, 
people  need  and  want  to  believe  in  cer- 
tain fundamental  concepts.  No  group  of 
people  has  been  more  affected  by  the 
rapid  changes  in  society  in  the  last 
quarter  century  than  young  people.  The 
events  of  the  1960's  imposed  tremendous 
pressures  on  young  people  which  remain 
present  today.  That  is  why  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate that  the  1976  regional  USY 
convention  has  chosen  as  its  theme 
"Crossroads  in  Time:  An  Examination  of 
Alternatives  for  the  American  Jewish 
Teenager  at  the  Intersection  of  the  Bi- 
centennial and  the  25  th  Anniversary  of 
USY." 

USY  has  been  devoted,  since  its  in- 
ception, to  providing  a  forum  for  Jewish 
teenagers  to  discuss  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  Jews  and  non-Jews,  and  to  the 
young  and  old.  USY  functions  out  of  the 
tradition  of  Jewish  family  life  where  love 
and  respect  for  children  has  always  been 
of  paramount  importance.  The  sacrifices 
that  parents  willingly  have  made  for 
their  children  may  sound  old  fashioned 
to  some  people,  but  they  also  have  served 
as  Inspirational  ideals  to  all  Americans. 
USY  has  a  long-standing  commitment  to 
the  role  of  the  teenager  within  the  fam- 
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ily,  the  synagogue,  and  the  larger  society. 
These  are  not  "old"  issues  to  be  lightly 
discarded  because  they  are  no  longer 
fashionable.  Teenagers  are,  of  course. 
tomorrow's  adults  and  leaders,  and  the 
institutions  of  family,  synagogue,  and 
society  form  the  basis  for  the  maturation 
responsible  adults. 

This  year's  USY  regional  convention 
focuses  on  three  major  study  areas:  The 
assimilation  of  Jews  into  secular  society; 
the  possibilities  for  a  Jewish  teenager  to 
lead  a  religious  life  in  America;  and  the 
role  of  the  American  Jew  in  relation  to 
the  State  of  Israel.  The  U.S.  Bicentennial 
and  the  USY's  25th  anniversary  provide 
an  auspicious  time  for  Jewish  teenagers 
to  reflect  on  these  serious  topics. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  with 
and  talk  to  many  USY  members.  These 
contacts  have  not  only  persuaded  me  of 
the  value  of  USY,  but  also  of  the  future 
of  our  covmtry  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. The  outstanding  young  adults 
composing  the  membership  of  USY  ex- 
emplify the  best  hope  of  our  country.  I 
offer  them  my  congratulations  on  their 
25th  year  and  my  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  convention. 


U.S.  TRADE  DELEGATION 
DESERVES  PRAISE 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  recent  visit  to  Geneva,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  first  hand  the 
fine  work  being  performed  by  the  JJS. 
delegation  to  the  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, or  Tokyo  Round.  The  delega- 
tion is  ably  headed  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam N.  Walker,  who  has  honed  a  group 
of  experts  from  a  number  of  Washington 
agencies  into  an  efficient,  hard  working 
team  which  is  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in 
an  admirable  way. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
is  the  most  ambitious  and  complex  effort 
to  date  to  reduce,  and  where  feasible  to 
remove,  barriers  to  international  trade. 
A  successful  outcome  to  these  negotia- 
tions will  mean  more  and  better  quality 
products  at  lower  prices  for  American 
consumers  and  greater  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers.  It  is 
an  effort  which  merits  our  firm  and  con- 
tinuing support. 

International  trade  is  more  important 
to  the  United  States  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Whereas  we  have  traditionally  ex- 
ported about  4  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  exports  now  account  for 
7.2  percent.  It  is  commendable  and  some- 
what ironic  that  the  most  important  at- 
tempt at  reducing  trade  barriers  in  our 
Nation's  history  has  been  taking  place 
for  the  most  part  during  the  most  in- 
tractable economic  downturn  since  the 
Great  Depression.  It  is  a  tribute  to  U.S. 
leadership  and  negotiating  skill  that  ne- 
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gotiatlons  are  still  on  target  despite  the 
buildup  of  recession-induced  pressures 
throughout  the  world  to  isolate  domestic 
industries  from  competititon. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
provide  the  United  States  with  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  lead  the  way 
in  the  establishment  of  the  trading  rules 
which  will  govern  international  commer- 
cial relations  in  the  decades  ahead.  As 
the  world's  most  powerful  economy,  we 
need  not  fear  competition.  Indeed,  we 
must  seek  greater  opportunities  for  our 
export  sector  to  sell  abroad.  It  is  in  our 
national  interest  that  competition  not 
stop  at  international  borders,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  are  of  such  vital  con- 
cern. We  can  and  should  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  countries  in  order  to 
provide  new  markets  for  American  agri- 
cultural and  ind\istrial  products,  and 
thereby  provide  increased  employment 
opportunities  in  our  Nation. 

I  highly  commend  Ambassador  Walker 
and  his  excellent  staff  of  negotiators  for 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in  our 
behalf. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  HEARINGS 
RESUMED 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
17,  1976,  I  annotmced  to  this  body  that 
the  Committee  To  Investigate  a  Balanced 
Federal  Budget  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
search Organization — DRO — was  about 
to  begin  its  first  set  of  hearings  seeking  to 
determine  the  economic  impact  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  an  appropriate  con- 
gressional response  to  those  deficits.  For 
4  days  in  late  March,  the  committee 
took  testimony,  mostly  from  nongovern- 
mental witnesses  who  showed  general 
agreement  on  several  points:  the  wit- 
nesses were  dubious  of  governmental 
estimates  that  the  budget  would  be  in 
surplus  by  1979  or  1980.  Most  foresaw 
continuing  and  substantial  deficits  run- 
ning into  the  next  decade.  New  spending 
initiatives — like  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill  or  various  health  care  proposals — 
were  viewed  with  skepticism  by  Dr. 
James  Duesenberry  of  Harvard,  as  well 
as  more  conservative  witnesses.  All 
agreed  that  deficits  had  an  inflationary 
potential  which  could  reactivate  a  boom- 
bust  cycle  similar  to  the  one  the  Nation 
has  just  experienced.  In  addition,  several 
of  the  witnesses  presented  arguments 
and  data  to  show  the  damage  to  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  had  been 
wrought  by  these  cycles.  Thus,  intelligent 
and  capable  people  of  varied  persuasions 
expressed  concern  about  the  course  our 
Government  is  following. 

Our  committee  has  not  come  to  firm 
conclusions  about  an  appropriate  fiscal 
policy  during  the  recovery,  but  the  March 
hearings  encouraged  us  to  learn  more. 
We  had  mostly  nongovernmental  wit- 
nesses then;  our  current  hearings  are 
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dominated  by  administration  and  con- 
gressional members.  The  committee  is 
anxious  to  determine  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  among  the  var- 
ious witnesses.  Hence,  as  in  March,  our 
inquiry  focuses  on  the  relationship  of 
deficit  to  jobs,  Infiation,  housing,  interest 
rates,  and  stock  market  prices,  as  well 
as  the  propriety  of  current  budget 
policy. 

To  help  answer  our  questions,  the  com- 
mittee has  invited  Carla  Hills  of  HUD 
to  testify  at  9  a^n.,  April  29,  in  2322  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  Her  prepared 
statement  covers  the  impact  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy on  housing.  Like  aU  other  witnesses, 
she  will  be  questioned  by  committee 
members.  She  will  be  followed  by  Darryl 
Francis,  the  recently  retired  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
who  will  speak  on  the  origrin  and  impact 
of  inflation.  The  day's  flnal  witness  is 
Roderick  Hills  of  the  SEC.  His  remarks 
focus  on  the  allegation  that  the  financial 
condition  of  American  business  is  dete- 
riorating. On  Friday,  April  30.  the  com- 
mittee meets  in  334  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  at  9  a.m.  Witnesses  for  the  day's 
session  are  William  Simon,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Elliot  Richardson,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  "Ilie  former  speaks 
on  recent  changes  in  deficit  financing, 
and  the  latter  discusses  inflation's  im- 
pact on  business  operations. 

On  Monday,  May  3,  the  hearings  move 
to  2118  Raybum  House  Office  Building  at 
9  a.m.  Allan  Meltzer  of  Carnegie -Mellon 
University  begins  with  Informal  remarks 
on  inflation's  impact.  The  day's  other 
witness  is  Alan  Greenspan,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  His 
remarks  deal  with  the  ability  of  large 
Federal  deflcits  to  abort  the  current  eco- 
nomic upturn.  Tuesday's  session  con- 
venes again  at  9  ajn.  in  2118  Raybum. 
Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  presents  his  view  of 
the  preferred  solution  to  the  problem  of 
perpetual  Federal  deficits.  Mitchell  Ko- 
belinski,  the  new  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  also  appears, 
testif  jdng  to  the  impact  of  recent  Federal 
deficits  on  the  ability  of  small  businesses 
to  finance  themselves.  The  committee  re- 
turns at  9  ajn.  on  Wednesday,  May  5,  to 
2118  Raybtun  House  Office  Building  to 
hear  James  Smith,  Comptroller  of  tiie 
Currency,  discuss  the  impact  of  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  on  the  lending 
capabilities  of  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  Following  Mr.  Smith,  Henry 
Kaufman,  and  James  Pierce  engage  in 
a  debate  on  the  Importance  of  "crowd- 
ing-out." 

During  the  last  2  days  of  hearings,  at- 
tention shifts  to  the  budget  process.  Be- 
ginning at  9  ajm.  an  Thursday,  May  6,  in 
2118  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Charles  Bowsher,  Arthiur  Andersen  It 
Co.,  testifies  to  the  impact  of  accrual  ac- 
counting on  government  financial  state- 
ments. Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, relates  the  coiuse  of  the  20-year  ef- 
fort to  implement  accrual  accounting. 
The  day's  final  witness,  Alice  Rivlin,  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, discusses  the  role  of  her  office  in  the 
budgetary  process. 
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On  Friday,  May  7,  the  flnal  day  of 
hearings  is  held  in  334  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building  at  9  a.m.  Proceedings  begin 
with  Brock  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  who  testifies 
to  the  place  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  among  the  priorities  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  James  Lynn.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  presents  several  options  by  which 
Congress  can  more  effectively  control 
Federal  loan  guarantee  programs.  Fi- 
nally, a  panel  comprised  of  three  dis- 
tinguished authorities — James  Buchanan 
of  VPI;  Paul  McCracken,  University  of 
Michigan;  and  William  Niskanen,  Ford 
Motor  Co.— discusses  six  proposals  put 
forth  by  the  DRO  staff  as  possibly  being 
useful  in  exercising  more  effective  con- 
trol over  Federal  Government  programs 
and  deficits. 

With  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings 
on  May  7,  the  committee's  staff  will  pre- 
pare a  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  DRO  membership.  I  expect 
at  least  some  of  these  recommendations 
to  be  approved  and  translated  into  legis- 
lative language  for  House  consideration. 
We  will  keep  the  Members  informed  of 
our  progress. 


WmJLIFE  BILL  VINDICATED,  WILL 
BENEFIT  THE  NATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  uxmnooftA 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memb«^ 
of  Congress  must,  above  all  else,  have 
factual  and  fully  accurate  information 
to  legislate  properly.  It  is  difficult 
enough,  sometimes,  for  us  to  discern  the 
best  course  of  action  even  with  all  the 
facts  available.  Our  task  is  made  doubly 
difficult  when  a  deliberate  effort  Is 
made  to  distort  the  truth. 

I  refer  to  an  advertisement  published 
in  the  March  17,  1976,  Washington  Post. 
The  ad  was  a  solicitation  for  member- 
ship by  a  group  called  the  Committee 
for  Himiane  Legislation.  The  ad  was  a 
falsified  attack  on  H  R.  9067.  a  biU  which 
I  sponsored  to  provide  more  fimding  for 
wildlife  restoration,  hunter  education, 
and  construction  of  supportive  shooting 
ranges. 

To  set  the  record  straight.  I  have  pre- 
pared the  following  analysis  for  the  in- 
formation  and   guidance   of   my   col-^ 
leagues. 

Fiction:  The  ad  dJUmed: 

For  the  second  time  In  the  past  month, 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  Is  about  to 
bow  to  the  threatening  tactics  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  by  diverting  funds 
from  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  protecttoo 
of  wildlife  to  the  b\iUdlng  of  gun  ranges  to 
train  more  hunters. 

Fact:  The  NRA  did  not  even  appear  at 
hearings  on  H.R.  9067  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment. 
Furthermore  the  bill  would  not  reduce 
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funds  available  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment. In  reality  Feceral  aid  program 
funding  for  all  wildlife  s  restoration  would 
be  Increased  by  a  mii  imum  of  $600,000, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  more  than  $59,- 
000,000  annually,  and  himter  education 
programs  by  $5,400,000  up  to  $8.9  million 
annually.  Funds  available  for  wildlife 
restoration  would  Inci  ease  in  succeeding 
years. 

Fiction:  The  ad  cqntended  that  title 
n  of  H.R.  9067  is  'an!  annual  subsidy  of 
$9,000,000  to  the  NRA,  shockingly  di- 
verted from  the  Wfldllfe  Restoration 
Act  and  to  be  used  so  ely  for  gun  train- 
ing." 

Fact:  The  funds  ai'e  not  subsidies  to 
NRA  or  anyone  else.  They  are  funds  de- 
rived from  taxes  paid  by  those  wildlife 
enthusiasts  and  spor  smen  who  benefit 
from  the  program. 

The  money  does  n^t  go  to  the  NRA. 
The  money  is  adminiitered  through  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlile  Service  to  State 
wildlife  agencies  unOer  the  procedures 
of  the  parent  Federil  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act.  The  NRA  assists  some 
States  by  providing  qtialified  Instructors 
to  train  the  agency  people  and  volim- 
teers  who  conduct  thle  programs.  So  do 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
State  wildlife  federations,  and  many 
other  conservation  oifeanizatlons.  All  of 
these  instructors  donate  their  talents. 
None  receive  pay  for  their  efforts.  Some 
States  also  purchase!  some  educational 
materials  from  the  NRA,  Daisy-Heddon, 
Inc.,  Empire  Publlshtig  Co..  and  other 
sources.  Calling  HJl.  9067  a  "subsidy" 
to  NRA  or  any  group  Is  obviously  a  com- 
plete falsehood  and  at  the  best  irrespon- 
sible. 

No  money  would  he  diverted  from  the 
wildlife  restoration  program.  As  stated 
above,  money  for  thai  purpose  would  be 
increased  by  approxli^ately  $600,000  the 
first  year.  That  portion  used  by  the 
State  agencies  for  educational  purposes 
would  not  be  "solely'!  for  gim  training. 
Firearms  safety  is  only  a  part  of  the 
program.  Other  training  includes  wild- 
life law  and  regulation,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, species  recognition,  respect  for 
private  and  public  property,  sportsman- 
ship, ethics,  and  so  forth.  The  record 
shows  the  accusation  that  the  program 
is  solely  gun  training  is  completely  false. 
To  qusilify  for  fimding  assistance.  State 
programs  must  cove«^a  minimimi  of  6 
hours  ol  class  instruction. 
Fiction:  The  ad  claii 

In  1950,  one  of  the  mei^ibera  of  Congress  and 
a  member  of  the  Boar(i  of  Directors  of  the 
NRA,  John  Dlngell,  suctessfnUy  maneuvered 
an  amendment  to  the  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  to  allow  the  U£e  of  excise  taxes  collected 
from  the  sale  of  guns  to  establish  gun  train- 
ing and  construction  ^d  maintenance  of 
target  ranges. 

Pact:  The  amendnient  apparently  re- 
ferred to  was  enacted  in  1970,  not  1950. 
I  cosponsored  a  similar  bill  on  archery 
equipment  which  wajs  enacted  In  1972. 
The  bills  did  not  supoort  "gun  training." 
They  provided  fimdslfor  education  pro- 
grams, which  include  firearms  safety 
training  already  be  ng  conducted  by 
State  wildlife  agencit  s. 
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Fiction :  The  ad  argues — 

Because  the  funds  are  distributed  on  a 
population  basis,  the  most  heavily  populated 
areas  (with  the  heaviest  crime  rates)  are 
allowed  more  funds — while  the  states  with 
lees  population,  but  more  Federal  land  and 
more    wildlife   may    receive    leas   monies. 

Fact:  Of  course  the  more  populous 
States  should  get  the  greatest  share  of 
the  funds.  That  is  not  bad  as  the  ad  im- 
plies. Densely  populated  States  have 
more  wildlife  problems,  less  wildlife 
habitat,  and  more  need  for  education 
programs.  That  Is  what  this  program  Is 
all  about,  to  put  wildlife  where  there 
isn't  any.  Apparently  the  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation  is  against  that.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  buy  as  much  land 
for  wUdllfe  habitat  in  areas  where  there 
already  is  plenty  as  for  areas  that  have 
little  or  none.  It  also  is  foolish  to  think 
sparsely  populated  States  need  as  large 
a  himter  education  program  as  do  the 
populous  ones.  That  is  just  plain  com- 
monsense.  And  what  hunter  education 
programs  have  to  do  with  crime  rates 
is  beyond  me. 

Fiction:  The  ad  continues  with  this 
fiction^ 

If  enacted,  HJt.  9067  woidd  change  this 
voluntary  basis  (to  use  funds  for  wildlife 
or  education  and  range  programs)  and  pro- 
vide that  the  new  excise  taxes  on  guns  and 
component  parts  must  be  used  solely  for 
target  ranges  and  gun  training  and  will  be 
returned  to  the  federal  treasury  if  not  so 
used. 

Fact:  H.R.  9067  would  not  require  any 
State  to  use  any  money  for  "target 
ranges  and  gun  training."  In  the  first 
place,  States  would  not  have  to  xise  $1 
of  the  funds  for  hunter  education  If  they 
do  not  vrtsh  to.  But  all  obviously  support 
and  endorse  such  training  because  pro- 
grams now  are  being  conducted  in  all  50 
States.  They  are  mandatory  in  23.  "Hiey 
could  use  all  or  any  part  of  the  50  per- 
cent for  hunter  education,  which  may 
include  firearms  safety  Instruction,  not 
"gun  training."  That  portion  not  used 
by  a  State,  if  any,  would  not  be  lost 
to  the  program  or  to  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Under  my  bill,  unused  funds  revert 
to  a  discretionary  fund  for  reallocation 
to  States  whose  need  exceeds  their 
regular  apportionment.  Any  money  then 
remaining  would  be  credited  to  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  account  and 
be  used  to  purchase  refuge  lands.  This 
latter  procedure  has  been  followed  for 
years.  The  money  would  not  be  returned 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  claimed. 

Fiction :  The  ad  contends — 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  dis- 
approved the  move.  They  do  not  have  funds 
enough  to  enforce  the  wildlife  programs  al- 
ready on  the  books:  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
and  many  other  nonhuntlng  related  pro- 
grams. Hunting  laws  also  are  not  properly 
enforced. 

Fact:  Of  course  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment disapproves  the  move.  It  is  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  policy  to  dis- 
approve any  authorization  for  funding 
that  is  earmarked  for  a  specific  purpose. 
OMB  has  tried  for  years  to  break  the 
congressional  directive  that  excise  taxes 
collected  for  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
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restoration  program  can  be  used  only 
for  that  purpose.  For  any  natural  re- 
source program  to  be  effective,  however, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  commitment 
of  fimding  to  conduct  long-range  pro- 
grams. Conservationists  recognized  that 
fact  in  1937.  So  did  Congress  and  that  is 
why  the  funds  were  earmarked  in  the 
first  place.  Conversely,  the  lack  of  a  sure 
funding  source  is  why  the  Marine  Mam- 
mals Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
and  other  Interior  wildlife  programs  are 
lagging. 

The  ad  insinuates  that  the  Federal 
aid  in  wildlife  restoration  program  as- 
sists only  himted  species.  That  is  not 
true.  The  program  funds  projects  for  all 
wildlife,  as  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
records  clearly  show. 

The  enforcement  of  wildlife  laws  has 
no  relationship  to  the  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  restoration  program.  The  act 
expressly  prohibits  the  funds  being  used 
for  law  enforcement  and  public  relations 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  expose  the 
unprincipled  tricksters  who  are  waging 
this  expensive  and  deceitful  campaign 
against  H.H,.  9067.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  people  seek  to  use  this  bill  to  gen- 
erate members  and  money  for  their  orga- 
nization. These  people  clearly  have  little 
concern  for  wildlife.  They  have  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  publicly  supported  any 
positive  programs  or  appropriations  for 
that  purpose.  They  certainly  know  very 
little  about  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program  or  the  sound  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  9067. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can  the  Federal  aid  in  wild- 
life restoration  program  and  the  effect 
H.R.  9067  would  have  on  it. 

The  program  was  initiated  in  1937  at 
the  request  of  sportsmen,  conservation- 
ists. State  wildlife  agencies,  and  the 
sporting  firearms  industry.  It  has  been 
funded  since  that  time  by  an  11 -percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  sporting 
firearms  and  factory-made  ammunition. 
The  tax  is  collected  at  the  factory,  but  it 
is  paid  by  sportsmen.  The  program  is  not 
supported  at  all  by  general  tax  revenues. 
The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  even 
retains  enough  of  the  receipts  to  pay 
Federal  administrative  cost.  The  act 
provides  for  that.  The  remainder  is 
divided  among  State  wildlife  agencies  to 
pay  75  percent  of  the  costs  for  wildlife 
projects  approved  by  the  Service.  "Hie 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  provide 
25  percent  of  the  funding.  All  the  money 
from  the  sporting  arms  and  factory- 
made  ammunition  tax  Is  invested  in 
wildlife  restoration.  As  of  December  31, 
1975,  that  source  had  provided  $670,- 
000.000  solely  for  wildlife  conservation 
purposes. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  program 
are  without  parallel  worldwide.  The 
States  have  purchased  more  than  3,250,- 
000,  acres  for  wildlife.  In  addition, 
51,000,000  more  acres  have  been  placed 
under  State  wUdlife  department  man- 
agement through  long-term  leasing 
agreements.  Totally,  more  than  54.000,- 
000  acres,  an  area  larger  than  the  six 
New  England  States,  Maryland,  and  Ha- 
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wail  combined,  have  been  reserved  pri- 
marily for  wildiiTe.  Additionally,  a 
wealth  of  valuable  research  important 
to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  has  been 
and  still  Is  being  funded  by  the  program. 

In  1970  Congress  bolstered  the  pro- 
gram by  redirecting  the  long-standing — 
since  1932 — 10  percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  handguns  from  general 
receipts  to  the  Federal  aid  In  wildlife 
restoration  program.  Unlike  the  excise 
tax  established  in  1937  on  sporting  fire- 
arms and  factory-made  ammunition, 
which  must  be  used  only  for  wildlife 
purposes,  the  States  have  the  option  of 
using  up  to  one-half  of  their  apportion- 
ments from  the  handgim  tax  for  himter 
education  and  shooting  range  purposes. 
The  other  half  is  for  wildlife  purposes. 
That  was  done  in  response  to  the  need 
for  hunter  education  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  State  agencies.  Fifty 
States  have  hunter  education  programs. 
In  23  of  the  States,  hunter  education 
programs  are  mandatory  for  all  first- 
time  hunters.  These  programs  have 
proven  very  successful  in  teaching  safe 
gun  handling  and  many  lives  have  been 
saved.  Sportsmen  are  becoming  more 
familiar  with  complex  wildlife  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  need  for  such  rules. 
Recreationist-landowner  relations  are 
improving  through  the  programs'  teach- 
ing respect  for  private  and  public  prop- 
erty. The  entire  science  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  the  sport  of  hunting  is 
benefiting. 

Ranges  built  under  the  program  are 
used  to  support  the  entire  education  ef- 
fort and  to  provide  safe  pubUc  facilities 
for  millions  of  skeet  and  trap  shooters. 
But  even  here  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  the  divi- 
sion between  education  and  ranges  is 
controlled  by  the  State  wildlife  agency. 

Li  1972,  C(mgress  enacted  a  bill  which 
I  cosponsored  and  imposed  an  11 -per- 
cent manufacturers'  excise  tax  cm  certain 
items  of  archery  equipment  The  re- 
C(^pte  are  used  just  like  those  from 
handguns.  For  those  interested,  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  program  and 
its  accomplishments  can  be  found  in  a 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  publica- 
tion entitled  "35  Years  of  Shared  Wild- 
life Management,"  rdeased  last  year. 

H.R.  9067  would  establish  an  11-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  compcnent  parts  of 
hand-loaded  ammunition.  It  would  di- 
rect that  (me-half  of  the  receipts  from 
this  source  and  one-half  of  those  re- 
ceived from  the  taxes  on  handguns  and 
archery  equipment  be  used  for  hunter 
education  and  shooting  range  purposes. 
The  remaining  50  percent  would  be  used 
for  wildlife  purposes. 

Besides  adding  an  additional  $6  mil- 
lion to  the  program,  the  only  significant 
change  H  JR.  9067  would  make  in  present 
law  is  to  mandate  that  a  full  50  percent 
of  the  tax  receipts  frc»n  handguns, 
archery  equipment,  and  component 
parts — ^not  cvorting  arms  and  factory- 
made  ammunition — be  used  by  the 
States  for  himter  education  and  ranges. 
This  was  done  to  acccmunodate  pur- 
chasers of  handgims,  archery  and  equip- 
ment, and  comp<Hient  parts  who  are 
largely  target  shooters  and  not  hunters. 
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and  to  encourage  State  agencies  to  im- 
prove their  hunter  education  i»x>grams. 
lliere  is  widespread  agreonent  that 
hunter  education  is  a  socially  desirable 
objective.  In  time,  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  its  good  results  will  equal  those 
of  automobile  driver  education  now  in  so 
many  high  school  programs. 

According  to  the  Pish  and  WDdllfe 
Service,  $11.8  million  in  handgun  and 
archery  taxes  will  be  distributed  to  the 
States  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  States  are 
using  $8.3  million  of  that  for  wildlife 
and  $3.5  millicm — 60  percent  of  the  $5.9 
million  available— for  expanding  hunter 
education  and  shooting  ranges.  Ths  per- 
centage used  for  education  and  ranges 
has  risen  steadily  since  1970.  If  the  pro- 
vlsUms  of  HJl.  9067  had  been  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1976,  the  total  receipts 
from  the  three  sources  would  have  been 
about  $17.8  million.  The  States  would 
have  received  $8.9  million  for  wildlife— 
$600,000  more  than  at  present — and 
$8.9  for  education  and  ranges — $5.4  mil- 
lion more  than  at  present.  Thus  wUdllfe 
programs  would  not  lose  money  imder 
HJl.  9067,  as  has  been  claimed.  They 
actually  would  gain  about  $600,000  plus 
the  education  and  range  program  would 
be  increased  by  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  facts  show  that  if  ex- 
panded wildlife  programs,  the  protecticn 
of  human  life  and  property,  and  a  pub- 
lic more  knowledgable  and  concerned 
about  wildlife  are  important,  then  H.R. 
9067  Is  vital  and  desirable. 


CUBAN  TROOPS  IN  SOMALIA? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  a  recent 
report  in  the  New  York  Times  alleged 
that  Cuban  troops  have  recently  been 
flown  into  Somalia.  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing interest  in  Africa,  and  was  dis- 
turbed by  this  apparent  escalation  of 
the  Cuban  presence  in  Africa. 

I  have  received  personal  assurances 
from  Dr.  Abdullahi  A.  Addou  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Somali  Democratic  Re- 
public, that  these  reports  are  false.  I 
have  great  respect  for  Amba.ssador  Ad- 
dou's  integrity,  and  I  am,  therrfore.  in- 
serting for  the  Record  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning these  allegations. 

Embassy  or  the 
Somali  Democratic  Repitblic, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9, 1976. 
The  Editor, 
The  Nev)  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sot:  I  refer  to  the  groasly  misleading 
and  baseless,  whatsoever,  article  that  ap- 
peared on  your  Issue  of  April  6, 1976  entitled 
"Cubans  R^wrted  In  Red  Sea  Area." 

The  story  that  there  are  In  Somalia.  Cuban 
military  forces  Is  maliciously  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion which  I  categorically  reject  In  Its  en- 
tirety. There  Is  not  one  single  Cuban  military 
personnel  In  Somalia  and  there  Is  no  need 
for  having  Cuban  military  presence  there. 

Somalia  Is  a  i>eace  loving  country  and 
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would  like  to  live  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors 
and  determined  to  solve  differences  by  peace- 
ful means,  as  stated  In  many  occasions  by 
President  Mohamed  Siyad  Barre  and  demon- 
strated by  the  Somali  Government's  peace 
seeking  policy  of  the  past  several  years. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Somali  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  enormous  task  of 
economic  and  social  development.  Maximum 
effects  are  made  to  direct  available  human 
and  material  resources  to  that  noble  goal. 
Somalia,  therefore.  Is  not  loolUng  out  lor 
military  adventures  and  certainly  does  not 
need  foreign  troops  to  defend  its  territory. 

The  source  of  your  above  quoted  article  Is 
not  only  based  on  false  information,  but  also 
aims  to  spread  nefarious  propaganda  against 
Somalia  in  order  to  mislead  on  purpose  the 
public  opinion.  The  objective  of  this  letter 
is  to  tell  the  truth  on  the  matter  in  the  in- 
terest of  your  readers  and  to  put  to  rest  once 
for  all  this  disturbing  campaign. 

On  the  equal  opportunity  right  of  reply 
and  traditional  ethics  of  the  press,  I  greatly 
appreciate  if  you  kindly  publish  this  letter 
on  your  esteemed  Paper,  while  the  story  of 
"Cuban  troops  in  Somalia"  Is  stUl  freah  In 
the  minds  of  your  readers. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  AODxrixAHi  A.  Addov, 

AmbaaMdor. 


REMEMBERING  THE  WARSAW 
REBELLION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1976 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  op- 
ri;^ng  of  the  Warsaw  fl^etto.  It  is  a  day 
that  should  be  remembered.  "Hie  same 
friction  between  races,  religious  and 
etimic  groups  that  made  the  Warsaw 
rdadllon  necessary  Is  present  today  In 
this  country  and  throus^out  the  workL 
By  not  forgetting  the  heroic  battie  waged 
by  a  small  grxrap  of  Jews  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  captivity  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vaders, we  not  only  memorallze  their 
struggle  but  it  also  reminds  us  that  the 
iMitUe  for  freedcnn  and  human  dignity, 
while  at  times  difficult,  cannot  be 
igaanA.  It  Is  either  won  or  it  is  lost. 

Mr.  Henzy  Owen,  director  of  foreign 
policy  study  at  the  Brookings  Institute, 
reminds  us  of  this  fact  In  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Washington  Post.  As 
Mr.  Owen  points  out,  those  who  sat  and 
did  nothing  while  the  Nazis  marched 
through  Europe  murdering  millions  of 
Jews.  Catholics,  and  other  '^maocept- 
aUes"  are  Just  as  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  as  Hltier  and  his  henchmen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  Owen's 
excellent  article  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion and  at  this  point  Insert  it  in  the 
Recoid: 

April  37;    TtDoaaaxso  the  Dat   or  the 
HoLOCAirsr 

(By  Henry  Owen) 
In  October  1966.  standing  in  front  of  the 
monument  to  the  dead  of  the  Warsaw  1942 
gheto  uprising,  an  American  diplomat  said 
that  John  Qronouskl,  then  our  ■mhawMdnr 
to  Poland,  had  written  in  the  guest  book  at 
Auschwitz  "no  one  (rf  us  Is  Innocent,"  and  a 
Polish  newq>aperman  who  was  with  us  added 
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that  no  one  who  had  lived  In  those  terrible 
times  could  challengs  that   statement. 

April  27.  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising,  Is  s^t  aside,  In  varying  de- 
gree in  different  countries,  to  commemorate 
six  million  men,  women  and  children  who 
died  In  the  Holocaust  Survivors  tell  us  that 
these  victims*  wish  wis.  above  all.  to  be  re- 
membered. We  should  remember  them — not 
only  In  love  and  pity  but  also  In  thinking 
on  the  moral  meanlni ;  of  these  events. 

The  Holocaust  was  a  lapse  Into  evil  of 
proportions  unmatched  In  modem  human 
history.  Any  one  seriously  concerned  with 
oiu-  time  and  our  valt  es  has  to  ask  himself ; 
How  did  It  happen?  Tbe  easy  answer  Is  that 
It  was  all  the  faxUt  of  Hitler,  the  Nazis,  and 
the  Germans,  in  that  order.  But  this  Is  too 
simple,  of  course.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
madman  who  ordered  It,  the  criminals  who 
ran  the  death  camps,  and  the  German  peo- 
ple who  allowed  the»:  men  to  gain  power. 
But  the  Holocaust  woi  ild  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  actli^e  or  passive  coopera- 
tion of  government  ofl  clals  and  police  in  the 
occupied  countries.  S\^ly  they  were  unwill- 
ing accomplices,  but  perhaps  so  were  some 
of  the  German  police  v  ho  did  the  same  thing 
in  Germany.  Hitler's  c  rders  to  carry  out  the 
Holocaust,  were,  wli  h  noble  exceptions. 
obeyed  throughout  ths  continent.  Denmark 
was  one  of  those  exceptions.  It  shows  what 
could  happen  when  ai  «ntire  nation  set  out 
to  defy  these  orders:  An  entire  people  was 
saved.  The  fact  that  ;hls  was  an  exception 
casts  a  somber  light  o  i  what  happened  else- 
where. Nor  are  Amerlcfcns  In  a  good  position 
to  strike  a  superior  statice;  our  unwillingness 
to  accept  large  numbers  of  refuges  la  the 
1930's  and  our  failure  to  take  much  note  of 
what  was  happening^  during  the  Holocaust 
is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

The  Holocaust  was  nialnly  the  Nazis'  fault, 
but  we  miss  the  centri  il  point  If  we  think  of 
It  as  being  solely  their  responsibility.  The 
Holocaiist  has  more  t<>  tell  us  than  that.  It 
tells  us  that  Jacob  lurckhardt,  the  Swiss 
historian,  and  Lord  A:ton  were  right  when 
they  wrote,  amid  the  g  sneral  optimism  of  the 
19th  century,  that  this  combination  of  con- 
tinued human  Impei  faction  and  growing 
human  power  was  an  1  ncreasingly  dangerous 
one.  It  was  the  work  n  }t  only  of  the  instiga- 
tors but  of  an  entire  gi  ineratlon  which,  when 
faced  with  evil,  for  the  most  part  did  nothing. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  g  sneration,  of  Germans 
and  others,  who  had  b<  en  too  busy  or  ambiti- 
ous or  clever  to  pay  nc  uch  attention  to  any- 
thing except  being  ;ood  architects,  good 
businessmen,  good  en  ^neers,  or  what  have 
you. 

One  of  these  men  w«  b  the  German  Minister 
of  Armaments,  Albert  5peer,  who,  by  his  own 
account,  when  he  received  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on  at  Ausciwltz,  "did  not  Inves- 
tigate— for  I  did  not  v  ant  to  know  what  was 
happening  there."  Th;  London  Observer  of 
April  9,  1944  had  this  ■  o  say  of  Speer :  "Much 
less  than  any  of  the  other  German  leaders 
does  he  stand  for  anyt  hlng  particularly  Ger- 
man or  particularly  S'azl.  He  rather  sym- 
bolizes a  type  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  all  belligerent  cotintrtes: 
the  pure  technician,  the  classless  bright 
young  man  without  background,  with  no 
other  original  aim  tht  Ji  to  make  his  way  In 
the  world  and  no  other  means  than  his  tech- 
nical and  managerial  I  ability.  It  Is  the  lack 
of  psychological  and  J  spiritual  ballast,  and 
the  ease  with  which  lie  handles  the  terrify- 
ing technical  and  ornmlzatlonal  machinery 
of  our  age,  which  ma^ee  this  slight  type  go 
extremely  far  nowadays.  .  . .  This  Is  their  age, 
the  Hitlers  and  Hlmm|ers  we  may  get  rid  of, 
but  the  Bpeers,  wha^ver  happens  to  this 
partlcul€U'  special  mail  will  long  be  with  us." 

The  answer  to  the  q  uestlon  of  how  It  hap- 
pened may  never  be  «  holly  clear.  But  a  good 
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start  Is  to  face  the  truth  that  not  one  of  us 
l3  wholly  Innocent.  For  It  was  our  culture, 
ovir  governments,  oiir  attitudes  which  shape 
the  environment  In  which  these  terrible 
events  took  place.  Burckhardt  and  Acton  had 
predicted  that  a  culture  rooted  in  pragma- 
tism would  be  vulnerable  to  great  pressures 
and  temptations.  If  we  can  draw  the  lesson, 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  will  have  been 
remembered  in  the  way  they  might  have 
wished.  In  part,  that  lesson  involves  a  choice 
between  pragmatism  and  other  values  in  our 
personal  lives.  But  the  same  issue  arises  in 
government.  When  the  executive  branch  asks 
the  Congress  for  funds  to  help  poor  coun- 
tries, it  feels  compelled  to  conjure  up  a  se- 
ries of  misleading  pragmatic  arguments — if 
we  do  not  help  these  countries,  they  will  go 
Communist,  or  cut  off  out  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  or  vote  against  us  in  the  United 
Nations.  Theee  arguments,  in  turn,  distort 
the  assignment  and  destination  of  our  aid. 
Why  not  say,  as  John  Kennedy  once  did, 
that  we  should  do  it  because  It's  right,  and 
program  the  aid  accordingly?  The  same  is- 
sue arises  In  other  areas  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy — open  hotising  and  welfare  re- 
form, for  example. 

In  an  election  year,  we  are  exposed  to  de- 
bate about  many  specific  Issues.  It  is  im- 
portant to  analyze  these  issues,  but  even 
more  important  are  the  criteria  that  we  use 
in  our  analysis.  For  there  is  a  moral  choice 
involved  in  many  of  these  issues,  and  April  27 
is  a  good  day  In  which  to  realize  at  what 
peril  we  ignore  this  choice. 
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AMENDMENT  PROHIBITING 
ABORTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  tomorrow  on  the  Kelms 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting abortion.  I  am  certain  that  our 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  recognize  the 
importance  to  all  women  of  the  right  to 
abortion,  however  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  for  the  Record 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights. 

I  took  a  strong  stand  against  enact- 
ment of  any  amendments  to  prohibit 
abortion  now  pending  before  that  com- 
mittee, some  of  which  are  similar  to 
Senator  Helm's  proposed  amendment.  I 
feel  that  the  1973  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion that  placed  the  abortion  decision 
into  the  hands  of  the  Individual  preg- 
nant woman  and  her  doctor  was  a  sound 
one  and  should  not  be  circumscribed  in 
any  way  by  Congress. 

Testimony  bt  Congresswoman 
Bella  S.  Abzug 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: Once  again  the  Congress  Is  con-* 
slderlng  proposals  to  restrict  women's  right 
to  choose  abortion,  and  I  feel  compelled  to 
protest.  The  Supreme  Court's  decisive  ruling 
in  Roe  V.  Wade  placed  the  decision  to  ter- 
minate an  unwanted  pregnancy  where  it 
rightly  belongs:  into  the  hands  of  the  woman 
and  her  doctor.  Together  their  decision  may 
reflect  the  physical  and  emotional  needs,  and 
the  religious  and  moral  values  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  More  than  3  years  have 
passed    since    this    historic    ruling,    during 


which  time,  access  to  early  abortion  has  been 
largely  unrestricted.  However,  abortion  re- 
mains a  volatUe  pubUc  issue. 

There  Is  a  highly  emotional  and  well  or- 
ganised campaign  underway  to  undermine 
that  decision.  A  variety  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  that  would  legislate  either  a  vague 
and  Indeterminable  definition  of  "life,"  pro- 
hibit a  denial  of  due  process  or  equal  protec- 
tion to  a  fetus,  or  throw  the  decision  on  free- 
dom of  choice  into  the  laps  of  the  50  states. 

Such  amendments,  by  changing  the  con- 
stitution, would  circumvent  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  They  would  violate  the 
spirit  and  the  language  of  the  constitution, 
and  its  very  basic  principles  of  tolerance  and 
individual  freedom. 

The  Svipreme  Court  based  Its  1973  deci- 
sion upon  women's  fundamental  right  to 
privacy  which  has  evolved  through  200  years 
of  judicial  history.  Recognizing  improve- 
ments In  medical  procedures  which  make  it 
safer  to  undergo  early  abortion  than  child- 
birth, the  court  ruled  that  the  state — In  the 
interest  of  preserving  the  health  of  its  citi- 
zens— must  not  restrict  women's  freedom  to 
choose  abortion. 

I  believe  this  decision  was  proper.  The  en- 
actment of  any  legislation  pending  before 
this  committee  would  be  a  serious  encroach- 
ment upon  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of 
every  American  woman  of  child  bearing  age. 

THE    NEW    YORK     EXPERIENCE 

We  In  New  York  State  have  seen  the  dra- 
matic health  benefits  of  legalized  abortion. 
Since  1970,  when  first  trimester  abortion  be- 
came legal  In  New  York,  infant  and  maternal 
mortaUty  rates  have  declined  sharply  and 
there  have  been  significant  decreases  in  the 
number  of  women  hospitalized  due  to  mis- 
handled abortions. 

The  rate  of  medical  complications  from 
abortion  Increases  considerably  after  the 
first  trimester — from  an  average  rate  of  6%, 
to  20-25%  during  the  second  trimester.  But 
first  trimester  abortions  are  readily  avail- 
able only  when  abortion  is  legal.  Preliminary 
figures  from  1973  prove  that  due  to  legalized 
abortion  across  the  country,  the  incidence 
of  second  trimester  abortion  has  decreased, 
in  1973,  approximately  83%  of  abortions  were 
performed  in  the  first  12  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy whereas  in  1970  that  number  had  been 
73.8%.  Thus  legalization  of  abortion  has. 
made  it  safer  for  women  to  undergo  abor- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  less  risk  to  women's 
health  when  follow-up  medical  supervision 
is  available.  When  abortion  must  be  covertly 
procured  in  disregard  of  restrictive  laws, 
such  foUow-up  medicfal  supervision  is  rarely 
possible. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  statistical  evidence 
wlilch  proves  that  the  decreased  mortality 
rates  for  pregnant  women  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  years  are  a  result  of 
legalizing  abortion.  New  York  statistics  pro- 
vide a  good  example  of  this.  In  1969  in  N.Y.C. 
there  were  24  abortion-associated  deaths  per 
10,000  live  births.  In  1972  that  figure  was 
halved  to  12  deaths  per  10,000  live  births.  In 
1974  abortion -related  deaths  In  New  York 
were  reduced  to  the  astonishingly  low  nvun- 
ber  of  one  per  10,000  live  births.  Figures  also 
show  that  in  the  first  year  in  which  early 
abortion  was  legal  the  number  of  deaths 
from  abortion  declined  all  across  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  that  legalization  of 
abortion  played  a  large  part  in  these  striking 
Improvements. 

In  the  year  prior  to  the  legalization  of 
abortion  in  New  York,  municipal  hospitals 
admitted  6,534  women  for  incomplete  abor- 
tions (lx>th  spontaneous  and  Illegally 
Induced)  whereas  in  1973  that  number  had 
dropped  to  3,253.  These  statistics  and  those 
compiled  by  the  50  states  since  1973  show 
that  dramatic  Improvements  In  matenial 
health  cannot  be  overstated.  Concern  for  the 
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lives  and  health  of  millions  of  women 
throughout  the  nation  who  may  be  faced 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  is  the  most 
compelling  testimony  for  legalized  abortion. 

BENXFITS  or  LEGAUZXD  ABORTION  FOR  THE  POOR 

The  medial  benefits  of  a  Uberal  abortion 
law  are  felt  most  profoundly  among  the 
poor.  It  is  poor  women  of  all  races  and  ages 
who  become  the  principle  victims  of  unsafe 
abortions  when  abortion  Is  not  legal. 

Prior  to  1978,  It  was  estimated  that  more 
than  1  million  out-of-hospltal  abortions 
were  performed  each  year,  not  more  than 
one-third  by  physicians.  The  majority  were 
performed  by  non-profeeslonal  abortionists, 
often  in  dirty  and  hazardous  surroundings. 
Poor  women,  who  had  limited  access  to  con- 
traceptive services,  were  the  principle  victims 
of  such  iinsafe  abortions.  In  contrast, 
wealthy  women  were  often  able  to  obtain 
"therapeutic"  abortions  regardless  of  the 
restrictlveness  of  their  state  law,  or  could 
travel  to  a  state  which  had  legalized  abortion. 

Legal  proscriptions  against  abortion  do 
not  significantly  reduce  the  numb«-  of  abor- 
tions performed.  Rather,  where  abortion  is 
outlawed,  only  the  poor  are  denied  access 
to  the  limited  amount  of  safe  abortion  facu- 
lties that  exist.  In  New  York  City  changes  in 
the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  those 
who  obtain  abortions  illustrate  this  Inequity. 

Figures  on  the  Incidence  of  abortions  in 
New  York  City  prior  to  legalization  reveed 
that  considerably  less  abortions  were  per- 
formed on  minority  women  than  on  white 
women.  In  comparison,  when  abortion  be- 
came legal,  the  nimiber  of  such  abortions 
per  1,000  live  births  among  minorities  in- 
creased dramatically. 

A  recent  repeat  by  the  center  for  disease 
control  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  shows  that  subse- 
quent to  legalization  a  similar  change  oc- 
curred. The  following  is  a  breakdown  of 
abortion  rates  by  race,  among  New  York  City 
residents. 

July  1970  to  December  1970  (the  first  six 
months  in  which  abortion  was  legal). 

Whites:  48%  of  legal  abortions. 

Non-whites :  40.9  %  of  legal  abortions. 

Puerto  Rlcans:    9.3%   of  legal   abortions. 

1974: 

Whites:  37.4%  of  legal  abortions. 

Non-whites:  48.6%  of  legal  abortions. 

Puerto  Rlcans:  9.3%  of  legal  abortions. 

National  figures  also  show  that  as  a  result 
of  nationwide  legalization,  minority  women 
had  proportionally  greater  access  to  abortion. 
Blacks  and  other  minority  women  had  ob- 
tained only  19%  of  the  total  legal  abortions 
in  1971.  Then  in  1973  minority  women  were 
able  to  obtain  29%  of  the  legal  abortions 
performed  whereas  white  women  con^rised 
67%  of  the  total  women  obtaining  abortions. 
Thus  it  seems  that  of  the  small  number  of 
legal  therapeutic  abortions  which  were  per- 
formed prior  to  legalization,  access  for 
minority  women  was  severely  limited. 

Since  Roe  v.  Wade  a  number  of  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  Cong^ss  or  in  specific 
states  that  limit  access  to  abortion.  These 
efforts,  often  attached  as  riders  to  seemingly 
non-related  bills,  narrow  the  reach  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  niling.  Such  legislation 
enacted  includes: 

(1)  A  "conscience  clause"  In  the  Health 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973; 

(2)  A  fetal  research  ban  In  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  of 
1973; 

(3)  A  limited  fetal  research  ban  in  the 
National  Research  Awards  and  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  Act;  and 

(4)  A  provision  in  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  prohibiting  legal  service  attor- 
neys from  handling  abortion-related  cases. 

Such  restrictive  legislation,  particularly 
so-called  "conscience  clauses"  and  the  legal 
services  ban,  harm  most  severely  thoee  who 
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have  little  recourse  to  other  means  of  ob- 
taining an  abortion.  The  conscience  clause 
aUows  individual  hospitals  to  refuse  to  per- 
form abortions  because  of  religious  or  moral 
beliefs  without  losing  federal  funds.  While 
religious  freedoms  must  not  be  denied  to 
anyone.  In  localities  that  have  limited  medi- 
cal facilities  (e.g.,  rural  areas  with  only  one 
public  hospital)  the  right  to  abortion  can 
thus  be  effectively  denied  to  the  poor,  since 
wealthy  women  under  comparable  circum- 
stances can  afford  to  go  elsewhere  to  obtain 
an  abortion. 

How  can  a  right  to  abortion  be  operative 
If  those  licensed  to  perform  abortions  are 
permitted  to  arbitrarily  wittihold  their  serv- 
ices from  those  who  need  them  most?  Snch 
statutes  contravene  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing es  well  as  the  subsequent  rulings  of  sev- 
eral federal  and  state  oourts  which  have 
declared  unconstitutional  the  refusal  of 
public  hospitals  to  permit  the  performance 
of  abortion. 

State  legislatures  have  also  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  other  anti-abortion  measiires,  Includ- 
ing parental  or  spousal  consent  require- 
ments (now  belixg  litigated  In  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court),  prohibitive  regulation  of 
abortion  clinics,  and  denial  of  medicaid  pay- 
ments for  abortion.  These  measures  cut  away 
at  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
by  arbitrarily  denying  to  some  women  the 
right  to  choose  abortion. 

AMENDMENTS    THAT    DEFtNE    "LIFE" 

Most  of  the  constitutional  amendments 
that  are  being  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee attempt  to  define  when  life  begins.  These 
amendments  would  interpret  the  6th  and 
14th  amendments  of  the  constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  fetus  at  "conception"  or  "fertiliza- 
tion" from  a  denial  of  life,  liberty  or  iMrop- 
erty  without  due  process.  There  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  this  issue.  Neither  the 
medical  community  nor  the  general  public 
agree  that  there  is  a  point  prior  to  birth 
when  a  fetus  can  be  considered  a  human 
being.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
wisely  concluded  that  "the  Judiciary,  at  this 
point  in  the  development  of  man's  knowledge 
is  not  in  a  position  to  speculate  as  to  an 
answer."  The  Court  determined  that  the 
countervailing  rights  of  the  woman  and  the 
unborn  fetus  are  to  be  balanced  against  one 
another.  This  balancing  process  is  the  back- 
bone of  American  Jurisprudence. 

The  right  to  choose  abortion  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  every  women's  right  to 
privacy  and  liberty.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
wrote  in  Eiaenstadt  v.  Baird,  406  U.S.  438. 

"If  the  right  of  privacy  means  anytiiing,  it 
Is  the  right  of  the  individual  married  or 
single  to  be  free  from  tmwEuranted  govern- 
mental Intrusion  into  a  matter  so  fundamen- 
tally affecting  a  person  as  the  decision 
whether  to  bear  or  beget  a  child." 

If  an  unconditional  right  to  life  were 
granted  to  the  fetus,  this  would  take  prece- 
dence over  a  woman's  right  to  privacy  in  deci- 
sions concerning  her  own  baby,  her  own  life, 
and  her  own  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
constitution  does  not  guarantee  a  "right  to 
life"  for  anyone — even  legaUy  recognized  per- 
sons; rather  it  protects  against  a  denial  of  life 
without  "due  process"  of  law.  Thus,  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  property  ennumerated  in 
the  6th  and  14tb  Amendments  are  not  and 
never  have  been  considered  absolute  rights. 

Although  the  "right  of  Privacy"  is  not  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  in  the  onstitution,  it 
rests  upon  historical  principles  which  are 
older  than  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  early  as  1890,  Samuel  Warren  and  Lo\ils 
D.  Brandels  wrote  "The  right  to  life  has  come 
to  mean  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  the  right  to 
be  let  alone  .  .  ."  ("The  Right  to  Privacy" 
Harvard  law  review,  vol.  4,  No.  6  (1890).  The 
Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  was  well  within  the 
bounds  of  Judicial  tradition  In  constnUng  the 
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right  of  privacy  broadly  enough  so  as  to  In- 
clude the  right  to  choose  abortion. 

In  addition,  far-reaching  consequences 
would  ensue  from  such  a  re-Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  If  pre-natal  organisms 
were  given  legal  status  equal  to  live  persons 
the  slgnlflcance  of  birth  might  be  eliminated. 
All  Americans  could  dalm  to  have  instantly 
aged  by  7  to  9  months;  this  would  affect  birth 
certlflcates.  social  security,  voting,  and  every 
other  aspect  of  our  complex  society  in  which 
age  Is  a  factor. 

■nieee  amendments  generally  allow  abor- 
tions only  "to  save  the  life  of  the  mother"  or 
in  limited  cases  of  r^>e.  There  Is  a  multitude 
of  individual  circumstances  that  might  in- 
duce a  woman  to  seek  abortion  and  these 
might  Include  medical  factors  such  as  dla- 
tietes.  heart  disease  or  a  family  history  of 
genetic  disease . 

Abortion  in  such  Instances  might  not  be 
necessary  to  prevent  actual  death  from  par- 
turition; however  it  is  obvious  that  they  pre- 
sent serious  considerations. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  under 
which  abortion  could  be  considered  the  most 
acceptable  solution  to  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy. Examples  could  Include  failure  of 
contraception,  a  mother  not  financially  able 
to  care  for  another  child  (adoption  is  not 
more  consdonable  than  abortion  for  some 
women),  age  of  the  wmnen — either  young 
girls  or  middle-aged  women,  cases  of  rape, 
incest  and  other  circiunstanoes. 

"Right  To  Life"  amendments  would  sub- 
stitute uniformity  for  diversity  and  compul- 
sion for  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  choose. 

One  can  respect  the  rights  of  those  who 
oppose  alx>rtion  for  themselves,  without 
writing  it  Into  the  basic  secular  laws  of  our 
land.  The  Constitution  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  by  which  a  minority  viewpoint  can 
or  should  legislate  a  particular  moral  stand- 
ard. The  Framers  believed  that  complete  re- 
ligious freedom  is  fundamental  to  our  demo- 
cratic government  and  pluralistic  society.  As 
Justice  Holmes  said  in  his  dissent  in  Lochner 
V.  New  York,  198,  UJ3.  45,  "The  Constitution 
iB  made  for  people  of  lundamentally  differ- 
ing views." 

Religious  freedom  means  that  no  woman 
wUl  be  forced  to  have  an  abortion  even 
though  her  conscience  forbids  it;  and  it  also 
means  that  no  woman  will  be  prevented 
from  terminating  an  unwanted  pregnancy 
because  the  religious  views  of  others  might 
be  offended  by  it. 

STATES  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS 

Another  amendment  being  sought  by  anti- 
abortion  forces  is  the  "States  Rights"  amend- 
ment which  would  give  the  50  States  the 
power  to  regulate  or  forbid  the  performance 
of  abortion,  wliUe  this  approach  would  gen- 
erally restrict  women's  access  to  safe,  legal 
abortion,  its  primary  Impact  would  be  felt 
by  poor  women. 

Statistics  complied  prior  to  Roe  v.  Wade 
indicate  that  such  an  amendment  would  not 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  abortions 
performed  but  would  merely  revert  to  the 
situation  in  which  only  some  States  provide 
safe,  legal  facilities  for  abortion  and  other 
States  would  again  force  women  to  become 
the  victims  of  non-professional  practitioners. 

A  "States  Rights"  amendment  would  con- 
stitute a  blatant  violation  of  the  5th  and  14th 
stmendments  by  denying  to  the  poor  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Many  of  us  have 
worked  hard  in  recent  years  to  expand  the 
rights  of  minorities  under  the  I4th  amend- 
ment. We  have  struggled  against  such  meas- 
ures which  constitute  discrimination  under 
a  guise  of  "States  Rights."  Abdicating  re- 
siwnslbUlty  In  this  area  by  Congress  would 
set  a  bad  precedent  for  overturning  other 
civil  rights  decisions.  A  "States  Rights" 
amendment  would  reinstate  confxxslon.  In- 
equality, and  resentment  between  States— for 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATED BY  lEMPLE  JXJDEA 
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HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


OF   Ni:W   YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  AMBRO.  T^.T.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  beginninj :  Friday,  April  23, 
Temple  Judea  in  N  assapequa,  N.Y.,  be- 
gan a  3 -day  celebration  of  its  25th  anni- 


versary. On  Pridaj 


been  privileged  to 


niversary  ball  was 


day,  April  25,  to  w 
munity  is  invited 
festivities. 
In  the  25  years 
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April  23,  a  special 


service  of  rededlcation  was  held.  I  have 


receive  an  invitation 


to  address  the  cong  regation  at  this  serv- 
ice. On  Saturday,  April  24,  a  silver  an- 


held,  and  a  service 


of  thanksgiving  was  planned  for  Sun- 


lich  the  entire  com- 
to  join  in  on  these 

since  the  formation 
of  Temple  Judea,  the  Massapequa  area 
it  has  served  has  [grown  from  a  small 
semlrural  "bedroo^  community"  to  a 
thriving  populace  jsuburb  with  a  vital 
cultural,  religious,  and  educational  life 
of  its  own.  During  this  quarter  century. 
Temple  Judea  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  that  cultural,  religious, 
educational  growtl..  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rabbi  Sanf  (  rd  Jarashow,  Temple 
Judea  is  a  thrivinj  center  of  religious 
activity  to  which  the  community  of 
Massapequa  can  p  >int  with  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  :s  particularly  fitting 
in  this  the  Bicen  ennial  Year  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  cele- 
brate the  silver  ar  niversary  of  Temple 
Judea  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  our  Nation — 
our  multiethnic  nature  which  has 
served  to  season  and  enrich  our  spirit 
and  make  us  the  treat  Nation  that  we 
are.  Indeed,  Temple  Judea 's  own  his- 
tory  includes   higli   holy    day   services 
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held  in  the  Community  Methodist 
Church  and  in  a  nearby  flrehouse,  and 
early  religious  school  classes  held  in  the 
rectory  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  and 
various  public  school  buildings.  All  of 
this  is  a  prime  example  of  the  many 
threads  of  different  strengths  and  tex- 
tures that  have  been  woven  together  to 
make  up  the  fabric  of  this  Nation  and 
to  enhance  its  durability  and  greatness. 
To  Rabbi  Jarashow,  Cantor  Apple- 
stone,  President  Addle  Berger,  and  all  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  Temple 
Judea,  may  I  extend  a  hearty  mazel  tov 
and  my  very  best  wishes,  success,  good 
health,  and  spiritual  peace. 
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TIES: WOMEN,  BLACKS,  AND 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  totalitarian  ideology 
of  Marxism-Leninism  is  rejected  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  Americans  when- 
ever it  is  presented  to  them  directly  by 
the  Community  Party,  U.S.A. — CPUSA — 
the  Communists  develop  issue-oriented 
front  groups  through  which  they  attempt 
to  manipulate  people  by  subterfuge. 
Whatever  the  problem  or  issue  that 
arises — extension  or  cuts  in  mimlcipal 
services,  labor  contract  questions,  foreign 
policy — their  answer  is  the  same:  That 
our  whole  economic  and  political  system 
is  Irredeemably  corrupt  and  should  be  re- 
placed with  "socialism"  as  in  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Cuba,  or  Vietnam. 

Women  for  Racial  and  Economic 
Equality — WREE — operating  temporari- 
ly from  1  Sheridan  Square,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10014,  held  a  national  organizing 
conference  in  Chicago.  March  13-14, 
1976.  The  WREE  leadership  stated  that 
the  group  was  formed  "to  fulfill  a  twin 
legacy  of  struggle — to  reaffirm  the  role  of 
U.S.  women  in  the  international  arena 
of  struggle  against  imperialism  and  to 
reunite  the  natural  allies  in  the  fight 
for  women's  equality  and  the  black  lib- 
eration movement." 

Sondra  Patrinos  was  selected  as  the 
new  national  coordinator  of  WREE 
which  had  previously  been  active  in  the 
New  York  City  and  Connecticut  areas. 
Patrinos  was  in  1975  the  district  orga- 
nizer of  the  Communist  Party  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Other  WREE  leaders  include  Alva 
Buxembaum,  a  member  of  the  CPUSA 
Political  Commission;  Liz  Velez,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  CPUSA's  Dally  World;  and 
Nilsa  Pietri,  who  chaired  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  World  Congress  of  Women 
held  in  East  Berlin,  October  20-24,  1975. 
The  conference  was  organized  by  two 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  active  inter- 
national fronts,  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Federation — WIDF — 
and  the  World  Peace  Council — WPC. 
Pietri  is  now  WREE's  co-coordinator  and 
is  a  sponsor  of  CPUSA's  annual  May  Day 
committee. 

WREE  is  supporting  the  Soviet  and 


CPUSA  campaign  to  slash  the  U.8.  de- 
fense budget  through  the  CPUSA's  Na- 
tional Center  to  Slash  Military  Spend- 
ing. WREE  afiQliated  with  another 
CPUSA  front,  the  National  Coalition  to 
Fight  Inflation  and  Unemployment — 
NCPTU — and  participated  in  NCPIU'a 
April  3  march  and  rally  on  the  Capitol 
steps.  It  is  noted  in  passing  that  the 
NCFTU  rally  was  a  disaster:  While  the 
mass  media  estimated  about  1,500  par- 
ticipated, and  the  Daily  World  claims 
5,000  were  present,  a  careful  head  count 
found  a  mere  900  persons  present. 

WREE's  role  in  the  "world  Communist 
movement,"  as  the  Soviets  term  It,  has 
been  Indicated  by  its  formal  afiSllation 
with  WIDF,  and  the  Dally  World's  re- 
port that  WREE's  mission  is  to  "link  up 
to  the  fight  for  disarmament  and  the-^ 
World  Peace  Coimcil's — Stockholm 
Peace  Appeal  internationally." 

BLACK  LIBERATION  JOtntRAZ. 

A  new,  self -identified  "national  maga- 
zine of  the  Communist  Party,  T3.8A.," 
Black  Liberation  Journal,  is  now  avail- 
able f  romt  he  CPUSA  national  office  and 
through  the  party's  chain  of  bookstores 
such  as  the  Progressive  Bookshop  in  Los 
Angeles.  Operating  from  23  West  26tb 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  212-68&- 
577,  the  CPUSA  national  headquarters, 
the  journal  is  to  be  published  quarterly 
at  $2.75  for  a  year's  subscription. 

An  official  publication  of  the  National 
Black  Liberation  Commission  of  the 
CPUSA,  the  journal  lists  among  its  staff 
Roscoe  Proctor,  James  Johnson,  and  Cur- 
tis Jackson,  editors;  Carolyn  Black,  de- 
sign and  layout;  and  staffers  Carole 
Marks,  Ron  Tyson,  and  Ronald  Steven- 
son. 

Articles  in  the  first  edition  are  by 
Henry  Winston,  national  chairman  of 
the  CPUSA;  William  L.  Patterson,  co- 
chairman  of  CPUSA's  National  Black 
Liberation  Commission  and  member  of 
its  central  committee;  James  E.  Jack- 
son, CPUSA  national  education  direc- 
tor and  member  of  its  ix>litical  and  cen- 
tral committees;  Anthony  "Tony"  Mon- 
teiro,  a  CPUSA  member  who  serves  as 
executive  secretary  of  CPUSA's  front, 
the  National  Anti-Imperialist  Movement 
in  Solidarity  with  African  Liberation— 
NAIMSAL — Pat  Roberts;  Gerald  Home; 
chairman  of  NAIMSAL's  New  York 
chapter;  and  Ronelle  Mustln. 

The  new  Communist  journal  contains 
an  editorial  memoriam  to  Paul  Robeson, 
a  CPUSA  hero,  of  whom  it  states: 

He  saw  the  socialist  world  led  by  its  peer- 
less Marxist-Leninist  political  party  as  the 
birthplace  of  a  new  social  order  and  he  said 
so. 

Henry  Winston  provides  a  statement 
on  the  purposes  of  the  publication,  writ- 
ing: 

At  a  time  when  the  Interest  In  Mandsm- 
Lenlnlsm  has  never  been  higher  among  Black 
people,  *  •  •  the  Black  Liberation  Journal 
wlU  emphasize  In  Its  pages  the  total  role  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  journal  is  to  "lay  heavy  stress  on 
Increasing  the  circulation  of  the  Daily 
World  and  the  Peoples  World,  and  build- 
ing the  party  itself."  The  CPUSA  will 
use  the  publication  to  support  its  attack 
on  the  two-party  system  and  formulate 
"a   realistic   program   directed   against 
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racism  and  anticommimlsm.  against  re- 
action, militarism  and  fascism,  as  the 
basis  for  thought  and  action  by  the 
working  class  and  all  progressive  forces." 

Issued  in  March,  the  first  issue  put 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  CPUSA  and  So- 
viet campaigns  to  slash  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  which  "backs  the  neocolonlal 
policies  of  U.S.  Imperialism"  and  on  pre- 
venting any  "support  to  the  Fascist  re- 
gime in  South  Africa." 

Black  Liberation  Journal  also  con- 
tains polemics  against  Mao  Tse-tung's 
interpretation  of  Communist  theory  and 
villlfles  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
an  attempt  to  counter  Maoism's  appeal 
to  U.S.  black  revolutionaries  in  such 
groups  as  the  Congress  of  Af  rikan  People 
and  the  Workers  Congress.  The  anti- 
Maoist  material  notes: 

If  vs.  Imperialism  la  to  be  rebuffed  In 
Angola.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  progressives 
to  wcnrk  overtime  In  polntlnjg  out  that  Mao- 
Ism  Is  no  more  than  the  "Trojan  horse"  of 
imperialism. 

OE>USA    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN 

Although  both  this  body  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  found  that  the 
Communist  Party  U.S.A.  is  not  "just  an- 
other dissenting  political  party,"  but  an 
organization  directed  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion for  its  own  interests,  the  CPUSA  is 
again  entering  the  U.S.  Presidential  cam- 
paign to  try  to  persuade  Americans  that 
the  Communist  system  Is  the  only  viable 
way  to  solve  America's  problems. 

The  CPUSA  currently  has  a  meager 
dues-paying  membership  of  some  4,000 
people,  although  its  circle  of  Influence — 
former  CPUSA  members  who  have 
"dropped  out"  but  remain  friendly,  "fel- 
low travelers  on  the  road  to  socialism" 
who  have  never  actually  joined  for  rea- 
sons of  expediency  or  minor  doctrinsil 
differences,  and  persons  who  work  in  the 
CPUSA  fronts  and  controlled  organiza- 
tions— is  much  larger. 

Again,  despite  its  lack  of  success  in 
previous  years,  as  a  tactical  maneuver  to 
gain  publicity  especially  among  young 
new  voters,  college  students,  and  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  groups,  the  CPUSA 
is  running  candidates  in  national  and 
local  elections. 

At  a  March  27-28,  1976,  meeting  of 
the  CPUSA  National  Council,  leaders 
from  each  Commimist  Party  district  pre- 
sented reports  on  their  local  signature 
drives  on  petitions  for  ballot  status  and 
on  their  activity  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional CPUSA  slate  of  Gus  Hall  for  Pres- 
ident and  Jarvis  Tyner  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Petitions  have  already  been  filed  for 
CPUSA  candidates  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Utah.  One  of  the  most 
intensive  signature  drives  in  the  South 
is  being  waged  to  get  on  the  ballot  in 
Alabama.  Birmingham  is  the  Communist 
Party's  priority  city  for  southern  orga- 
nizing, and  the  petition  drive  is  being 
managed  by  Scott  Douglas  and  Mike 
Welch,  executive  director  of  the  Alabama 
Communist  Party.  The  Communist 
Party's  goal  is  to  be  on  the  ballot  in 
30  States. 

It  was  announced  that  plans  are  now 
being  made  "throughout  the  country  for 
interviews  with  TV,  radio,  newspapers, 
campus  papers  and  other  media,  through 
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which  the  CP  campaign  wUl  reach  mil- 
lions, as  well  as  m^ss  Utoratare  distribu- 
tions, rallies,  public  speaking  engage- 
ments, meetings  with  shop  workers,  house 
parties  and  other  events." 

According  to  CPUSA  General  Secre- 
tary Ous  Hall,  the  key  Issues  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  electoral  work  wiU  be  "the 
struggle  to  strengthen  detente,  peace,  the 
struggle  for  a  shorter  work  week  with  no 
cut  in  pay,  and  the  fight  acralnst  racism." 
Additional  issues  include  opposing  Senate 
blU  1,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act, 
which  in  its  original  form  had  strong 
provisions  against  subva:^on,  riot,  espi- 
onage, and  the  unauthorized  leaking  and 
dissemination  of  government  secrets.  The 
Communist  Party  will  continue  to  pro- 
mote Marxist  concepts  such  as  the 
"right"  to  a  government-provided  job  or 
subsidy  for  all  U.S.  citizens,  will  attempt 
to  exploit  "women's  issues"  and  develop  a 
"people's  alliance  agadnst  big  business 
domination  of  the  country." 

Hall  told  the  CPUSA  National  Coun- 
cil that  its  campaign  will  relate  directly 
to  this  year's  major  wage  contract  nego- 
tiations; to  a  Labor  Day  march  and  rally 
in  North  Carolina  to  be  organized  by 
CPUSA's  National  Alliance  Against  Ra- 
cist smd  Politicsd  Repression — 
NAARPR — headed  by  Angela  Davis  and 
Charlene  Mitchell,  both  CPUSA  Central 
Committee  members;  to  the  June  3-5 
Chicago  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  which  all  aged 
CPUSA  members  are  being  urged  to 
pack;  and  to  "people's  bicentermlal"  fes- 
tivities in  Washington  on  July  4. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Communist  Party  will  be  involved  in 
coimter -Bicentennial  activities  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
CP  has  also  endorsed  the  parallel  mass 
rally  in  Philadelphia  on  that  date  called 
by  the  Cuban-dominated,  violence-prone 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  the  Prairie 
Fire  Organizing  Committee  which  is  the 
overt  organizing  arm  of  the  Weather 
Undergroimd  Organization  terrorists; 
and  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

On  March  30,  1976,  Gus  Hall  took  his 
"Presidential  campaign"  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege's Blodgett  Hall  in  Poughkeepsie. 
N.Y.  Hall  spoke  on  the  theme  "capitalism 
in  crisis  and  the  role  of  racism"  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Vassar  Chap- 
lain's Office  and  the  Blanche  Kahn  Me- 
morial Committee  which  was  attended  by 
some  500  students,  faculty  and  local 
residents. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  Hall  were 
CPUSA  members  Joe  Kahn,  husband  of 
the  late  Blanche  Kahn  whose  death  in 
1973  resulted  in  formation  of  the  me- 
morial committee,  and  CPUSA  Legislative 
Director  Arnold  Johnson.  Also  on  the 
platform  was  Vassar  Chaplain  Rev. 
George  Williamson,  not  an  identified 
CPUSA  member. 

In  introducing  the  Communist  Party 
Presidential  candidate.  Vassar's  chap- 
lain drew  attention  to  Hall's  work  in 
building  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
in  the  1930's  and  to  the  fact  that  Hall 
had  spent  7  years  in  Leavenworth  peni- 
tentiary "as  a  political  prisoner  during 
the  McCarthy  era." 

Chaplain  Williamson  did  not  mention 
Hall's  public  record  as  a  terrorist  when 
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he  was  a  leader  of  the  steel  workers 
organizing  committee  in  a  strike  at  Re- 
public Steel  in  1937.  In  sworn  testimony 
before  the  House  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  In  1938,  Edward 
J.  Herzog,  a  former  imdercover  inform- 
ant within  the  CPUSA.  testified  that  Gus 
Hall  had  directed  attacks  against  the 
steel  corporation,  specifically  that  Hall: 
Told  the  boys  to  go  to  OU  City  and  bring 
back  some  nltroglyc«rln.  •  •  •  there  were 
rifles,  shotguns,  clubs,  baUbats,  pieces  of 
pipe,  pieces  of  old  sickle  onto  clubs,  and  a- 
couple  of  tommy  guns.  There  were  about  3 
gallons  of  nitroglycerin  In  the  headquarters 
at  that  time,  and  Gus  told  Art  Scott  to  get 
the  crew  together  and  go  down  and  blow  out 
the  bridge  across  the  plant  •  •  •  and  to  take 
another  lot  out  and  blow  up  the  benzol 
plant.  They  had  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  mlUlon  gallons  of  volatUe  benaoL  Ous  gave 
them  orders  to  go  out  and  blow  up  the  benaol 
plant. 

In  the  same  hearing,  the  confessions 
of  three  of  Hall's  confederates  are  sum- 
marized: 

The  orders  of  Ous  Hall,  according  to  these 
confessions,  were  to  blow  up  and  destroy  the 
prcq>erty  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp..  homes 
at  non-strttlng  workers,  railroad  property, 
including  tracks  and  bridges.  •  •  •  They 
were  to  blow  up  the  municipal  electric  light 
plant  In  Warren.  •  •  •  The  Meander  Dam 
*  *  *  was  to  have  been  blown  up.  And  there 
were  plans  to  fly  over  the  steel  plant  shops 
in  an  aeroplane  and  drop  bombs  *  *  *. 

In  the  context  of  revolutionary  labor 
violence  it  is  of  significance  that  Hall  was 
driven  to  the  Vassar  meeting  by  Felix 
Kuzman.  67,  a  CPUSA  member  identi- 
fied as  a  courier  between  Comintern 
agent  Gerhard  Eisler  and  CPUSA  n^ 
tionsd  headquarters,  veteran  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade  and  in  the  past  a 
member  of  Communist  Party  goon 
squads.  Supplementing  Kuzman  as  Hall's 
director  of  security  was  an  eight-man 
security  squad  led  by  William  "Bill" 
Scott,  a  black  CPUSA  member  active  in 
United  Auto  Workers  Local  664  at  the 
Tarrytown.  N.Y..  General  Motors  plant. 
Scott  was  recently  In  Cuba  for  meetings 
to  plan  U.S.  support  for  the  Cuban-con- 
trolled Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
Lenin's  teaching  that  for  a  CcHnmunist 
there  can  be  no  question  of  "bourgeois" 
or  ethical  morality  when  considering 
tactics:  the  only  criterion  is  what  will 
best  advance  the  Communist  Party. 
Lenin  wrote: 

Armed  struggle  pursues  two  different  alms, 
which  must  be  strictly  distlngulshesd ;  In  the 
flrst  place,  this  struggle  alms  at  assassinating 
individuals,  chiefs  and  subordinates  In  the 
army  and  police;  in  the  second  place.  It  alms 
at  the  confiscation  of  monetary  funds  both 
from  the  government  and  from  private  per- 
sons. The  confiscated  funds  go  partly  Into 
the  treasury  of  the  party,  partly  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  arming  and  preparing  for 
an  uprising,  and  partly  for  the  maintenance 
of  persons  engaged  In  the  struggle  we  are 
describing.  The  big  expropriations  go  mostly, 
and  sometimes  entirely,  to  the  maintenance 

of  the  "expropriators." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  argument  that  guerrilla  warfare  dis- 
organizes the  movement  must  be  regarded 
critically.  Every  new  form  of  struggle,  ac- 
com.panied  as  It  Is  by  new  dangers  and  new 
sacrifices.  Inevitably  "disorganizes"  organiza- 
tions  which   are   unprepared  for  this  iww 
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form  of  struggle.  *  *  \  this  doee  not  mean 
that  one  must  not  fig]  it.  It  means  that  one 
must  learn  to  tight.  Thi  t  Is  all. 

When  I  see  Soclal-Di  imocrats  proudly  and 
smiigly  declaring,  "we  are  not  anarchists, 
thieves,  robbers,  we  ars  superior  to  all  this, 
we  reject  guerrilla  warfi  n" — ^I  ask  myself:  Do 


these  people  realize  waat  they  are  saying? 

when  I  see  a  So  ilal-Democrat  theore- 

llsplaylng  regret  over 

but    rather    a    proud 


tlclan  or  publicist  not 
this    unpreparedness, 


smugness  and  a  self-e^ted  tendency  to  re- 
peat phrases  learned  b^  rote  In  early  youth 
about  anarchism,  Blanqulsm  and  terrorism, 
I  am  hurt  by  this  deg^sidatlon  of  the  most 
revolutionary  doctrine  j  in  the  world. 

The  American  Communist  Party  over 
the  decades  has  dei^onstrated  its  will- 
ingness to  use  violence,  deceit,  and  de- 


ception. Its  leaders. 


itill  aping  Moscow, 


hail  as  champions  o '  "peace  and  prog 


ress"  every  terrorist 
the  Soviet  stamp  ol 
Palestine     LiberatiOfi 
FLO.  Hyman  Lumer 
Committee    member 


Party's  Jewish  Affaiis  Commission,  has 
written  that  althoug]  i  the  FLO  has  been 


branded     terrorist, 


groundless."  No  doub  t  if  they  were  able, 
the  victims  of  Maalol ,  of  the  Rome,  Mu- 
nich, Lod  and  LaGuardia  airport  at- 
tacks, Kuala  Lumpur  and  Khartoum 
would  disagree  with  C  omrade  Lumer. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  AMERICA! 


HON.  JAMES 


or  OKUHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  EPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Apiil  27.  1976 


Mr.  JONES  of  Okllihoma 
er,  during  our  Biceniennlal 
Americans  are  reflecting 
tory  and  meaning  of 
cently,  I  received  a  c(  py 
ten  by  my  constituer  t 
who  put  his  reflectior  s 
America  which  he  has 
the  Speaker  and  my!  elf, 

I  would  like  to  take 
place  Mr.  Scott's 
day.  America!",  into 
ers  to  read  and  enjoji 
Happy  BiETHDi  y 


po<im 


Happy  Birthday.  America! 

The  land  of  the  free. 

Prom  sea  to  shining  sea 

The  Home  of  the  bra  re  and  the  torch  of 


and  I  recall  the  days 


Liberty 
My  country  tls  of  thee 

of  yore 
When  the  child  Ameriisa  was  being  bom. 
A  country  forged  in  Pieedom, 
Postering  chUdren  and  grandchild 
In  God  We  Trust. 
California,  here  I  come  ^r  b\ist. 
Happy  Birthday.  Amerl(  al 
From  thirteen  colonic  i  to  fifty  states  the 

story  of  200  yearsjof. 
Not  just  survival. 
But  200  years  of  Democ]  acy. 
Never  close  to  perfect. 
Our  Republic  is,  at  lea  it,  farther  away  from 


the    best    and 

rights  than  any 

the  history  of  tlils  world. 
Happy  Birthday,  America! 
Oh,  I  could  speak  of  paitrlots  and  soldiers,  of 

garlanded  pipers  trumpeting  peaceful 

times. 


thug  who  receives 

approval  like  the 

Organization — 

a  CPUSA  Central 

who    heads    the 


"this     is     entirely 


R.  JONES 


Mr.  Speak- 

Year,  many 

upon  the  his- 

our  Nation.  Re- 

of  a  poem  vsnrlt- 

Dennis  R.  Scott, 

Into  a  lyric  about 

shared  with  both 


this  opportunity  to 
"Happy  Birth- 
he  Record  for  oth- 
as  well. 
America  ! 


the  wrongs  of  th  s  world,  and  closer  to 
1  nost  sacred  himian 
i>ther  country  ever  In 
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I  could  relate  the  trials  tmd  the  heartaches 
and  the  pains,  that  were  and  stUl  are 
part  of  America. 

I  can  see  my  country  as  I  see  myself,  thro\igh 
the  eyes  of  America's  people  and  In 
the  sounds  of  her  healthy  children. 

In  the  future  as  in  the  past  there  are  many 
tears. 

But  Happy  Birthday,  America! 

You  are  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  of  all  o\ir 
years, 

Happy  Birthday,  America  I 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  SALUTES  MR. 
VAN  McCOY— APRIL  27,  1976 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLtTMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1976,  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation's  Capital  will  salute  Grammy 
Award  winning  musician  and  a  native 
Wasliingtonian,  Mr.  Van  McCoy,  by  ob- 
serving "Van  McCoy  Day"  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Van  McCoy's  million  dollar  selling  rec- 
ord, "The  Hustle,"  has  ignited  a  musical 
spark  that  has  set  the  music  world 
ablaze.  As  Van  McCoy  fans,  we  are  proud 
of  the  artistic  genius  of  Van  McCoy,  and 
the  tremendous  contributions  that  he 
has  made  to  music  and  to  Washington, 
D.C. 

In  recognition  of  Van  McCoy's  many 
achievements,  I  am  honored  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  this  biography  of  one 
of  America's  finest  musicians  and  one  of 
Washington,  D.C.'s  outstanding  citizens, 
Mr.  Van  McCoy: 

Van   McCoy    Biography 

People  are  touching  again  on  the  dance 
floor.  "The  Hustle",  described  In  Record 
World  as  "the  biggest  dance  record  of  the 
seventies,  and  the  biggest  dUc  of  that  genre 
In  some  nine  years",  has  brought  people  to- 
gether In  discotheques  throughout  the  world 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Twist  shook  them 
apart  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

The  man  who's  brought  all  those  people  to- 
gether is  Van  McCoy.  His  #1,  million-selling 
smash,  "The  Hustle"  on  Avco  Records,  gave 
life  to  an  Idea  whose  time  had  come.  The 
"hands  off"  dances  of  the  sixties  are  being 
crowded  off  the  floor  by  a  need  to  make 
contact  that  Is  more  In  the  idiom  of  the 
seventies. 

Van  McCoy,  who  saw  the  need  and  effected 
the  change,  is  a  multi-talented  musician 
who's  been  working  behind  the  scenes  for 
years  as  an  Important  songwriter,  arranger, 
conductor  and  record  producer.  He  studied 
psychology  in  college  and  his  personal  pref- 
erence Is  classical  music,  which  makes  him 
unique  among  contemp>orary  pop  stars. 

Van  is  currently  maintaining  a  busy  career 
as  record  producer  for  the  Stylistlcs,  David 
Ruffln.  the  Choice  Pour  and  other  artists, 
in  addition  to  recording  his  own  albums  with 
his  Soul  City  Symphony  and  playing  a  select 
number  of  personal  appearsmces.  But  Van  is 
used  to  being  In  demand.  His  talents  have 
been  utilized  by  such  artists  as  Gladys 
Knight  &  The  Pips,  Aretha  Franklin.  Roberta 
Flack,  Tom  Jones  and  many  others  over  the 
years. 

Van  McCoy  was  bom  in  Washington,  DC. 
on  January  6,  1944.  His  mother  made  sure 
that  her  sons  had  early  musical  Influences — 
older  brother  Norman  was  given  violin  les- 
sons from  the  moment  he  could  hold  the 
Instrument,  and  Van  started  at  the  piano  at 
the  age  of  4.  About  a  year  after  his  lessons 
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had  begun.  Van  and  Norman  were  "out  on  the 
road",  biUed  as  the  "McCoy  Brothers"  and 
making  public  appearances  at  every  ladles' 
tea  around  Washington. 

Van  survived  this  early  taste  of  fame,  but 
he  gave  up  his  performing  career  as  soon  as 
he  could  talk  his  mother  out  of  it.  BOs  musi- 
cal tastes  continued  to  develop  through  the 
sounds  he  heard  on  the  radio,  and  at  12, 
Van  wrote  his  first  song.  Serious  ambitions 
took  priority  as  he  grew  up.  and  Van  attended 
Howard  University,  where  he  majored  in  psy- 
chology. 

While  pursuing  this  course  of  study,  how- 
ever, that  nagging  Interest  In  music  kept  in- 
terfering. He  found  time  to  sing  with  a 
local  group,  known  as  the  Starllghters,  who 
cut  a  few  records  which  were  released  locally. 

During  his  second  year  of  college,  Van 
couldn't  resist  an  offer  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia and  start  a  record  label  with  his  uncle. 
One  of  their  early  releases,  a  record  Van 
did  called  "Mr.  D.J.",  became  a  hit. 

Scepter  Records  bought  the  master  and 
released  the  disc  nationally.  Van  continued 
his  association  with  Scepter,  working  as 
writer  and  producer,  and  his  earliest  accom- 
plishments were  projects  with  the  Shlrelles. 

He  subsequently  became  Involved  with  the 
relatively  new  phenomenon  of  production 
companies,  where  he  was  involved  with  such 
artists  as  Gladys  Knight  ("Giving  Up"),  Bar- 
bara Lewis  ("Baby  I'm  Tovirs"),  Ruby  & 
The  Romantics  ("When  You're  Young  and 
In  Love"),  Chad  &  Jeremy  ("Before  and 
After",  "I  Don't  Wanna  Lose  You  Baby") 
and  a  long  string  of  hits  for  Peaches  and 
Herb.  He  spent  those  years  gaining  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  songwriter  as  well 
as  for  his  In-studlo  talents. 

Somewhere  during  this  era.  Van  paused  to 
do  a  stint  as  a  singer,  cutting  an  LP  with 
Mitch  Miller  for  Columbia,  "Nighttime  Is 
Lonely  Time",  and  did  the  TV  show  circuit, 
chalking  up  12  appearances  on  the  Tonight 
Show. 

"At  the  time,  I  really  didn't  want  to  be  a 
singer,"  Van  says.  "I  fought  it  every  Inch  of 
the  way!  The  only  thing  I  was  interested  in 
was  writing  and  producing  for  other  artists." 

In  1967.  Van  teamed  up  with  Joe  Cobb  to 
form  an  independent  record  production  and 
music  publishing  company  which  achieved 
some  very  impressive  credits.  Aretha  Frank- 
lin, Vlkki  Carr.  Roberta  Flack,  Tom  Jones, 
Nancy  Wilson,  Brenda  &  The  Tabulations  and 
Nina  Simone  are  Just  some  of  the  names  who 
have  recorded  Van  McCoy  songs. 

Recently,  Avco  Records  gave  Van  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  his  many  talents  as  a  con- 
ductor, arranger,  pianist  and  vocalist.  Van 
created  the  Soul  City  Symphony  to  interpret 
contemporary  material — his  original  songs  as 
well  as  current  hits — in  a  unique  style.  His 
"Disco  Baby"  album,  produced  by  Hugo  & 
Luigl,  Included  the  runaway  single  smash 
"The  Hustle ',  which  catapulted  McCoy  to  the 
pop  music  stardom  for  which  he  seemed  to  be 
fated  despite  all  his  protestations. 

Even  now  his  serious  side  emerges — "My 
real  love  Is  classical  music,"  Van  claims.  "My 
favorites  are  the  romantic  composers — ^Bee- 
thoven. Rachmaninoff".  One  of  these  days,  he 
hopes  to  become  known  as  a  "serious'  com- 
poser. Till  then,  Van  McCoy  might  Just  aa 
well  enjoy  his  destiny  at  the  top  of  pop. 


CAPUCHINO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  1  the  students  of  Capu- 
chino  High  School  in  San  Bruno,  Calif., 
will  be  paying  special  tribute   to  Mr. 
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Ralph  Bredenberg,  director  of  the  Capu- 
chino  High  Marching  Band,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  that  schooL 

Mr.  Brendenberg  has  served  the  San 
Mateo  Unified  High  School  District  since 
1951  and  is  a  native  of  Turlock,  Calif. 
He  had  many  years  of  musical  experi- 
ence before  coming  to  Capuchino  High 
School  including  serving  as  director  of 
the  525th  U.8.  Air  Force  Band  at  Shep- 
pard  Field,  Tex.,  and  director  of  the 
Community  Band  in  Chowchilla,  Calif. 
In  an  effort  to  broaden  his  knowledge 
and  thereby  enrich  the  learning  of  his 
students,  Mr.  Brendenberg  in  1970-71 
traveled  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
in  order  to  f  suniliarize  himself  with  the 
musical  programs  of  various  schools. 

Under  his  directorship  the  Capuchino 
High  Marching  Band  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  awards  and  special  hon- 
ors throughout  the  years  including  i>ar- 
tlciijation  in  the  Kennedy  inauguration 
in  1961  and  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
parade  in  1966.  On  several  occasions  the 
band  has  appeared  in  Disney  parades 
and  received  awards  and  special  recogni- 
tion for  their  outstanding  abilities.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  received  a  multitude  of 
awards  for  their  i>articipatlon  in  nu- 
merous State  and  local  competitions  and 
special  events. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Ralph  Brendenberg  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  students  at  Capuchino  High 
School  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  him  for  a  job  well 
done  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  his 
retirement.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  missed 
by  everyone  at  Capuchino  High. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  FIRST 
GENOCIDE  AGAINST  THE  ARME- 
NIAN PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
commemorating  the  suffering  of  millions 
of  Armenians  61  years  ago,  we  note  what 
is  properly  regarded  as  the  first  tragedy 
of  deliberate  genocide  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury— the  ruthless  massacre  of  the 
Armenian  people  by  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment. Since  that  time,  of  course,  the 
world  has  witnessed  other  incidents  of 
man's  irresponsible  cruelty  to  his  fellow 
human  beings.  However,  this  historic 
event  not  only  threatened  the  Armenian 
people  with  extinction  as  attempted  by 
the  tyrants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but 
also  set  an  unfortunate  precedent  for  the 
world  as  the  first  modern  genocide. 

The  anniversary  of  this  tragic  event 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
tribute  to  the  1,500,000  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  who  perished  dur- 
ing the  1915-18  period.  Last  year  at  t'nis 
time,  the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
a  resolution  designating  April  24,  1975, 
as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man."  I  believe 
that  again  this  year,  we  should  remember 
those  martyrs  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  a  renewed 
reverence  for  human  life. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
has  been  marked  by  long  periods  of  sub- 
jugation to  foreign  rule.  As  early  as  the 
16th  century  nearly  the  whole  coimtry 
was  overrun  and  held  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  Today,  the  historic  Armenian 
area,  what  is  now  Turkey,  is  totally  de- 
void of  Armenian  populas,  while  the  So- 
viet Union  holds  the  Armoiian  people 
captive  in  an  area  presently  referred  to 
as  Soviet  Armenia. 

Despite  the  years  of  subjugation  by 
alien  rulers,  the  Armenian  pec^le  have 
managed  to  hold  together  and  retain 
thetr  national  consciousness  through 
their  church  and  language.  The  Arme- 
nians were  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
to  accept  Christianity  as  their  state  re- 
ligion, and  were  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia. 

Their  sense  of  unity  and  naticxial 
aspirations  became  so  intense  by  the 
mid- 19th  century  that  the  Armenians 
developed  a  burning  desire  for  attain- 
mait  of  their  goal  of  self-government. 
However,  at  that  time,  the  Turks  set 
out  to  exterminate  the  whole  Armenian 
Christian  population  within  its  borders 
and  called  for  the  elimination  of  some 
2  million  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  tlirough  deportaticxi,  contrived 
famine  and  large-scale  massacres.  While 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were  able 
to  flee  abroad  to  neighboring  lands, 
others,  mostly  women  and  children, 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  Moslem  faith 
and  submit  to  servitude  in  Turkish 
homes. 

The  Armenians  paid  with  their  lives 
for  having  entertained  the  elonental 
idea  of  human  dignity  and  freedom.  No 
provocation  on  the  part  of  individual 
Armenians  could  justify  such  a  crime 
against  the  whole  race. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
confident  that  this  historical  Injustice 
will  one  day  be  corrected  and  a  free  and 
independent  Armenia  will  once  again 
exist.  The  Armenian  people  have  dem- 
onstrated throughout  history  their  forti- 
tude, stamina  and  tenacity  in  maintain- 
ing their  church  culture,  and  language. 
The  existence  today  of  this  Armenian 
spirit  is  the  foundation  that  will  lead 
to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  a  modem 
Armenian  nation. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  belief  that  their  suffering  was  not 
in  vain  and  that  a  free  Armenia  will 
arise  despite  the  shocking  indifference 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
unleashed  by  the  Ottomans  and  the 
various  ix>Utical  setbacks  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  61  years. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES  HEAR- 
ING ON  AFDC  ERROR  RATES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OT   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be 
a  hearing  on  Thursday,  April  29,  at  3 
p.m.,  in  H208,  to  hear  from  two  witnesses 
on  problems  involved  in  HEW's  efforts 
to  reduce  the  level  of  errors  in  AFDC. 
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This  hearing  will  provide  useful  back- 
ground data  for  a  major  hearing  being 
scheduled  for  Monday,  May  3.  with  So- 
cial Security  Commissioner  Cardwell. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Acting 
Administrator  Wortman,  and  HEW  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation,  William  Morrill. 

Thursday's  witnesses  will  be: 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Cniver,  president.  Man- 
agerial Controls,  Inc.,  FaUs  Church,  Va.; 
and 

Mr.  Morris  Hansen,  vice  president. 
WESTAT,  Inc..  Rockvllle,  Md. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OVERSEAS  PRESS 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday,  AprU  27.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Over- 
seas Press  Club  in  New  York  City  on 
some  of  the  major  foreign  policy  issues 
facing  our  coimtry  as  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
approaches.  I  would  like  to  Insert  my 
speech  into  the  Congressional  Record 
todsiy  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Spkbch  bt  Representativx  BxtxA  S.  Abzuc 

TO  OvxssEAS  Psxss  Club,  Hotel  Biltmoke, 

N.T,  Apbil  20,  1976 

On  AprU  30,  we  will  be  observing  the  txtt 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  say  "observing,"  but  I  know  of  no  memo- 
rial services,  parades  or  other  ceremoniee 
that  are  being  planned  in  the  United  States 
to  mark  the  conclusion  of  a  war  that  cost 
the  American  people  so  much  to  lives  lost, 
in  wounded,  m  men  stUl  missing.  In  billions 
of  dollars  squandered,  in  domestic  needs 
neglected,  and  in  political  conflict  and  up- 
heaval. 

The  Vietnamese,  whose  suITerlng  in  the 
war  was  beyond  expression,  are  using  the 
occasion  of  this  first  anniversary  to  establlsb 
the  final  reunification  of  tlie  North  and 
South,  and  that  act  wUl  underscore  the  ul- 
ttmate  bankruptcy  of  the  policies  ol  the 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  in  30  years  ol  tavolve- 
ment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  was  in  Thai- 
land on  August  15,  1973  when  the  last 
American  plane  returned  from  its  last  bomb- 
ing mission  over  Cambodia,  a  cut-off  forced 
on  President  Nixon  by  the  combined  effort 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress. 

Last  March  I  v^as  again  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  with  other  members  of  a  congres- 
sional delegation.  Signs  of  collapse  and  de- 
feat were  aU  around  us,  but  we  returned  to 
Washington  to  find  the  Ford  administration 
stlU  arguing  for  military  aid  to  General 
Thieu.  The  President  was  unsuccessful,  and 
reality  prevailed. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  political  analysts 
that  the  American  people  want  to  forget 
about  the  war  and  that  political  candidates 
should  avoid  talking  about  it. 

The  legacy  of  the  war  is  still  with  us,  and 
with  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I 
speak  here  not  of  the  political  consequences 
which  are  evident,  but  of  the  hiunan  suffer- 
ing. The  V^M-ld  Health  Organization  reported 
recently  that  after  30  years  of  war.  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  land  Infested  with  malaria, 
bubonic  plague,  leprosy  and  tuberculosis. 
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half  million  people 

In  the  United  States 
ihlpment  of  clothing 


When  the  war  ende< .  four  of  every  five 
soldiers  had  a  venerea  disease,  and  there 
were  300,000  prostitute) 

The  Incidence  of  tub  srcxilosis  was  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  worl^,  malaria  was  on  the 
Increase,   and   about  a 
were  drug  addicts. 

Private  organizations 
are  now  org^anlzlng  the 

and  medical  supplies  t^  Vietnam,  bat  their 
efforts  cannot  begin  1^  fill  the  need  for 
humanitarian  aid.  This  |ls  a  role  that  should 
be  filled  by  the  United  'states  In  compensa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Vl^nam  for  the  horrors 
we  Inflicted  on  them.       I 

Under  the  Bingham  aiaendment  to  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act,  which 
was  recently  approved  |rlth  some  modifies 
tlon  in  conference.  Congress  is  now  on  rec' 
ord  for  ending  the  trad^  embargo  with  Viet 
nam,  with  the  proviso 
relmpose  the  embargo 
MIA's  Is  not  forthcoml 


|at  the  President  can 
Information  on  the 
ig  within  180  days 


This  should  be  accepted  as  an  essential 


Ilzatlon  ot  relations 
as  never  a  threat  to 

lean  people.  Now  as 

arlan  and  economic 
hope  for  peacefiil 

Ions. 

e  policy-makers  In 
sorbed  the  lessons 


directly  affect  the 
lerlcan  people,  or 

il  of  American  for- 
need  a  redefinition 


step  on  the  road  to  no; 
with  Vietnam.  Vietnam 
the  security  of  the  Am 
then,  trade  and  human 
assistance  offer  the  b 
relations  between  our  Ni 

But   unfortunately  tl 
Washington  have  not 
of  our  Ul-fated  military  Intervention. 

There  Is  an  unfinished  agenda  left  over 
f)x}m  the  war  in  Southc^t  Asia.  We  should 
be  using  this  first  anniversary  as  an  oppor- 
timlty  for  a  thorough  rfappralsal  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  objectives  around  the 
globe.  Including  the  recpgnitlon  that  being 
the  biggest  military  power  on  earth  does  not 
require  us  to  utilize  thajt  power  everywhere. 
In  situations  that  do  ni 
national  security  of  the 
that  we  cannot  control. 

As  part  of  a  reapprali 
eign  policy,  I  believe  wi 
of  the  phrase,  "The  National  Interest." 

We  are  told  that  debatf  is  supposed  to  stop 
at  the  waterline  and  domestic  antagonists  are 
supposed  to  present  a  United  front  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  polidy.  That  has  always 
been  more  of  a  wish  than  a  reality  In  either 
war  or  peace,  and  with  the  possible  exception 
of  World  War  n,  most  Ai|ierican  foreign  wars 
encountered  severe  domeitlc  criticism,  reach- 
ing a  peak,  of  course,  (  urlng  the  Vietnam 
War  when  a  majority  of  Americans  came  to 
oppose  it. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  aftermath  of  that  war 
that  the  enormous  peace  movement  which  it 
generated  has  dwindled  away  into  a  collec- 
tion of  small,  albeit  still  dedicated  groups, 
that  continued  to  functlsn  among  the  grass 
roots  and  as  lobbies  In    Vashlngton.  •  •   • 

One  consequence  Is  tiat  In  the  current 
Presidential  debate,  wlti  the  exception  of 
Mo  Udall,  who  favors  cu  s  that  will  produce 
what  he  calls  a  "lean  tut  tough"  military 
budget,  the  tone  has  beei  t  set  by  Reagan  and 
Wallace  on  the  right  and  by  Henry  Jackson 
who  stubbornly  malntaiiis  that  we  can  have 
both  guns  and  butter. 

Although  Jimmy  Carter  talks  about  end- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  globe  and  elli  ilnatlng  the  world's 
nuclear  arsenal,  he  is  also  a  supporter  of  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  s  >ecial  project  of  his 
mentor.  Admiral  Rickove  -. 

Pentagon  plans  call  Jo  •  a  fleet  of  ten  Tri- 
dents, each  at  a  cost  of  *  1 .8  billion  and  each 
equipped  with  24  mlssl  e  tubes  each  con- 
taining at  least  eight  hy<  irogen  bombs.  Thus 
while  Mr.  Carter  talks  about  eliminating 
the  nuclear  arsenal,  he  also  appears  to  be 
committed  to  a  program  that  would  add  at 
least  1.920  hydrogen  boiibs  to  our  present 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  which  is  already 
equipped  with  a  total  cf  more  than  4,000 
nuclear  warheads,  each  oi  le  of  which  can  de- 
stroy a  large  city  and  its  population 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  forced  to  do  a  lot  of 
explaining  recently,  and  this  Is  another  area 
In  which  I  believe  his  views  require  explana- 
tion and  clarification. 

Pressures  of  electoral  politics  have  also 
trapped  President  Ford  Into  various  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  positions.  He  has  decided, 
as  we  know,  to  dispense  with  the  word 
"detente,"  if  not  with  the  concept.  We  have 
also  seen  in  recent  months  the  provocative, 
but  abortive  stance  in  Angola,  a  slowdown  In 
the  SALT  talks.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
threats  toward  Cuba,  and  his  reiteration  that 
the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  socalled  "limited  wars." 

But  whUe  pushing  for  the  biggest  military 
budget  In  American  history  in  war  or  peace, 
and  threatening  to  veto  it  If  Congress  should 
dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  mlllttiry  procure- 
ment blU,  President  Ford  has  also  been  forced 
to  reveal  some  truths  about  American  mili- 
tary power  in  response  to  the  demagogic  at- 
tacks by  Mr.  Reagan. 

In  a  recent  campaign  appearance  In  Wis- 
consin, the  President  flatly  stated  that  the 
U.S.  "is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Nation  as 
far  as  military  capability  is  concerned."  He 
noted  that  we  have  a  2-to-l  ratio  over  the 
Soviet  Union  to  warheads,  a  3-to-l  lead  in 
strategic  aircraft,  a  3-to-l  margto  of  su- 
periority to  naval  tonnage  and  he  also 
boasted  that  our  ballistic  mlssUes  are  much 
more  accurate  and  siu-vlvable  than  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Ford  admits  that  the  U.S  re- 
tains military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  truthlutoess  of  this  is  borne  out 
In  the  detaUed  study  issued  recently  by  Rep 
Les  Aspto— a  document  that  is  a  very  pre- 
cise rebuttal  of  the  Reagan  argument  that 
we  are  somehow  becoming  a  second-rate  mil- 
itary power.  In  view  of  this,  how  can  Mr. 
Ford  Justify  his  provocative  and  dangerous 
insistence  on  the  development  of  new  and 
extremely  costly  weapons  systems,  including 
the  development  of  a  counterforce  capabil- 
ity that  wUl  impel  the  Soviet  Union  to  seek 
to  develop  its  own  "first  strike"  capability? 
I  believe  we  have  to  redefine  "national 
toterest"  to  dispense  with  the  Illusion  that 
one  foreign  policy  can  accommodate  the  to- 
terests  of  all  Americans,  from  the  poorest 
famUy  in  the  south  Bronx  to  the  richest  mill- 
tary  contractor  in  the  southwest. 
♦-J^f  "11*^®  richest  and  most  powerful  coun- 
try m  the  world.  But  even  we  must  make 

t^°.r^-.,^°w  ''®  ^"^^  °»**«'  *^eni  In  terms  of 
what  wm  best  serve  the  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  commitments  of  our  Nation. 

A  displaced  garment  worker  in  New  York  a 
shoeworker  in  New  England  or  an  electronics 
worker  in  the  Midwest  does  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  toterest  In  what  happens  to  the  Par 
^^^tf"  ^**^  America  as  does  an  American 
Multinational  Corporation  that  pays  children 
aboard  to  work  on  assembly  itoes  14  hours  a 
day  for  30  cents  an  hour,  or  a  Arm  like  Lock- 
heed which  hired  hundreds  of  workers  to 
Hong  Kong  to  assemble  the  safeguard  anti- 
missile system  for  $2  a  day. 

For  the  Jobless  American  working  people 
guaranteed  full  employment  and  a  recent  in- 
come offer  greater  security  than,  for  example 
an  unnecessar>  and  ridiculously  costly  B-l 
program,  which  will  eventually  cost  us  •90 
□uiion. 

Millions  of  people  llvtog  in  our  decaying 
cities,  and  certatoly  those  Uvlng  to  New  York 
do  not  have  the  same  vested  Interest  in  a 
•114  billion  mUltary  budget  as  do  defense 
contractors  whose  cost  overruns  alone,  ac- 
cording to  a  GAO  study  in  1974.  averaged  out 
to  ^94  million  per  day  during  one  six-month 
period  endtog  June  30,  1974. 

We  have  to  assess  how  our  national  eco- 
nomy and  our  national  toterest  will  fare 
under  the  burden  of  such  a  huge  military 
budget,  keeping  to  mtod  the  cmrent  fore- 
casts that  it  will  reach  ^200  billion  by  1985. 

As  sure  as  I  am  of  death  and  taxes,  I  am 
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sure  that  when  1986  arrives,  imlees  we  suc- 
ceed to  removing  a  good  chunk  of  this  mili- 
tary burden  from  our  necks,  representatives 
of  the  Pentagon  and  the  military  todustrial 
complex  will  be  found  swarming  over  Capitol 
Hill,  arguing  for  some  new  and  even  more 
costly  superweapons  system,  overwhelming 
Congress  with  flgures,  charts,  threats  and 
subllmtoal  htots  of  impending  impotence  un- 
less we  escalato  the  strms  race. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  Congress 
listening  to  the  military  experts.  But  very 
little  time  listening  to  people  with  the  will 
and  the  Imagination  to  think  about  what 
ktod  of  world  the  military  experts  are  forcing 
us  to  live  to. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  developments  in 
Washington  to  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  shift  from  a  mutual  armed  deterrence 
policy  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  a  "first  strike"  capability.  I  have  been 
devottog  my  efforts  to  Congress  to  ofTerlQg 
amendments  and  organizing  opposition  to  the 
development  of  weapons  that  would  set  us 
more  firmly  on  that  path. 

I  wonder  if  the  Pentagon's  heavy  thinkers 
have  ever  devoted  any  time  to  picturing  what 
would  happen  the  morning  after  or  even  the 
year  after  a  "first  strike?" 

Suppose  the  U.S.  decided  an  imminent  So- 
viet threat  required  a  preemptive  first  strike? 
Suppose  we  destroyed  all  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  200  major  cities,  and,  as  you  know, 
we  have  the  present  capacity  to  wipe  out  all 
those  cities  more  than  35  times  over.  Suppose 
we  were  able  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  strike  back,  though  with  the  shift 
to  nuclear  submarine  fleets  equipped  with 
nuclear  missiles  It  is  doubtful  that  even  the 
most  optimistic  Pentagon  general  could  guar- 
antee that  there  would  be  no  retaliation 
against  our  own  land  and  otir  own  people. 

But  even  if  we  could  destroy  the  major 
todustrial  centers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
kill  a  majority  of  its  people,  which  is  a 
horrify  tog  thought,  what  then? 

What  would  be  happening  in  China.  Japan. 
India,  the  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe 
as  the  radioactive  clouds  rolled  over  them 
and  eventually  rolled  over  us? 

Would  the  governments  there  be  grateful 
and  send  us  thank  you  notes?  Would  we  dis- 
patoh  an  army  of  occupation  to  Russia  and 
would  we  fare  any  better  than  Napoleon? 
How  would  we  cope  with  the  millions  of 
burned  bodies,  the  rubble  and  destruction, 
the  contamtoated  food,  air  and  water,  the 
disease  and  suffering  of  the  stirvivors?  Would 
we  decide  to  rebuild  Moscow  and  Omsk  rather 
than  New  York  and  Cleveland? 

Or  would  we  Just  leave  11  all  alone,  and 
then  start  worrying  about  whether  other 
nations,  closer  than  us,  would  send  their 
armies  in  to  occupy  what  was  left  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  start  the  cycle  all  over 
agato? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  decide  that 
it  must  develop  and  use  a  "first  strike"  ca- 
pability to  counter  ours,  just  as  it  felt  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  our  development  of 
MIRVs  (and  now  MARVs),  it  would  en- 
counter the  same  Insuperable  obstacles  and 
suffer  the  same  unbearable  consequences  as 
would  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  it  bears  re- 
peating. There  can  be  no  winners  either  to  a 
one-sided  nuclear  war  or  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change that  would  destroy  both  participants. 
Certainly,  our  Government  knows  it  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  a  holocaust,  and  al- 
most every  visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  they  come  as  a  friend  or  critic, 
testifies  to  the  deep  abhorrence  of  war  there 
among  a  people  who  suffered  20  million  cas- 
ualties In  World  War  n. 

We  know  this.  Yet  we  do  not  act  upon  our 
knowledge.  Instead,  our  Government  seeks  to 
totenslfy  the  military  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  told  our  entire  nuclear  posture 
Is  based  on  the  concept  that  we  need  more 
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weapons  In  order  not  to  use  them.  The  argu- 
ment follovre  the  same  course  to  the  VBBA. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  our  worldwide  credi- 
bility is  said  to  be  based  on  a  nuclear  mr- 
senal  which  others  must  believe  we  are 
i-eady  to  use,  but  which,  m  fact,  we  cannot 
use  without  destroytog  ourselves  as  well  as 
other  nations.  And  not  only  are  we  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  xise  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  against  other 
nations  to  socalled  "limited"  wars,  which  are 
limited  only  to  the  sense  that  they  would 
fall  short  of  destroying  every  human  betog 
on  earth. 

It  Is  time  to  end  this  mad  competition.  It 
is  time  to  recognize  that  the  real  strength 
of  America  lies  to  the  ccMnbtoation  of  ade- 
quate military  power  and  domestic  pros- 
perity, and  that  a  more  realistic  foreign  pol- 
icy can  bring  with  It  a  reduction  to  military 
spending.  We  lost  the  socalled  Vietnam 
"peace  dividend"  but  there  is  still  time  to 
enact  cuts  to  the  military  budget  and  trans- 
fer some  of  those  funds  to  restore  oiu-  econ- 
omy, provide  jobs  and  tocrease  assistance  to 
needy  nations. 

I  regret  that  Congress  is  succumbing  to 
Pentagon  propaganda  and  the  pressures  of 
presidential  politics  rhetoric  and  Is  passing 
up  opportunities  to  reduce  the  military  budg- 
et. The  House  has  voted  to  go  along  with  the 
military  procuren^ent  bill  and  has  even  au- 
thorized more  money  for  some  programs 
than  was  requested.  The  Senate  last  week 
rejected  an  effort  to  reduce  the  budget  ceil- 
ing for  the  Pentagon  by  •2.6  bUlion  and  to 
transfer  this  money  to  another  part  of  the 
budget  for  domestic  needs. 

But  the  Senate  has  not  yet  voted  on  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization,  and  both 
Houses  will  not  vote  on  actual  appropria- 
tions until  later  this  spring.  There  is  still 
time  for  the  advocates  of  restraint  in  mili- 
tary spending  and  a  basic  change  to  the  di- 
rection of  our  foreign  policy  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  to  warn  them  of  the 
harm  that  is  betog  done  to  them  to  the  name 
of  national  security. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  competition  in  peace 
initiatives,  not  a  competition  to  military 
escalation.  The  Kremlto  generals  may  be  im- 
pressed with  the  range  and  accuracy  of  our 
missiles,  but  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  other  nations  all  over  the  world  are 
more  Impressed  with  our  clothes,  food,  con- 
sumer goods  and  our  constitutional  liberties. 
Whether  we  proceed  under  the  rubric  of  de- 
tente or  some  other  cateh  phrase,  I  believe 
the  U.S.  and  ovar  people  have  more  to  gain  by 
policies  of  trade,  arms  reduction  and  arms 
agreements,  totematlon  cooperation,  moral 
suasion  and  economic  assistance  to  under- 
developed nations  than  by  a  return  to  cold 
war  confrontation. 

I  have  already  todlcated  that  among  the 
peace  Initiatives  we  can  take  are  to  cut  the 
military  budget  significantly  and  to  recog- 
nize our  obligation  to  send  economic  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  and  resume  trade  as  a  pre- 
lude to  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States. 

We  must  recognize  the  limitations  of  our 
power,  and  no  longer  adopt  an  totervention- 
ist  po6t\u-e  around  the  world  to  areas  where 
we  cannot  determtoe  the  outoome  of  events. 

As  evidence  of  our  support  for  the  emerg- 
ence of  democratic  governments,  we  should 
hold  off  on  ratifytog  the  treaty  with  Spain 
until  the  Juan  Carlos  government  casts  off 
the  repressive  form  of  government  of  the 
Franco  regime  and  allows  the  people  of  Spain 
to  decide  their  own  desttoy. 

There  are,  of  covu-se,  other  initiatives  that 
can  be  taken,  but  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  discussing  one  that  I  feel  miist  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  cool  off  the  always  potentially 
explosive  Middle  East. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  Israel  are  showing  com- 
mendable restraint  in  the  Lebanese  war  and 
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we  can  only  hope  that  a  pesoefol.  longterm 
settlement  will  be  achieved  there  without 
the  permanent  toterventton  of  Syria  or  other 
nations.  I  believe  the  events  to  Lebanon 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  have  criti- 
cized Israel  for  its  reluctance  to  agree  to  a 
separate  Palestinian  state  and  lis  total  and 
understandable  rejection  of  FIX)  arguments 
for  a  btoational  state.  Obviously,  that  way 
lies  destruction  for  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
that  is  unacceptable. 

Within  the  perspective  of  28  years  of  con- 
stant and  relentless  Arab  hostility  against 
Isreal,  It  should  be  evident  that  Israel  can- 
not be  expected  to  make  any  changes  in  her 
borders  without  guarantees  of  mutttal  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  as  a  secure  nation. 

In  an  area  of  so  many  rivalries,  national 
conflicts  and  such  p<^ltlcal  ccMnplexlty,  the 
United  States  could  make  a  genutoe  contri- 
bution toward  peace  If  it  were  to  stop  act- 
ing as  the  niajor  arms  seller  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  nations  and  would  drop  Its  long-range 
plans  to  sel^  arms  to  Egypt. 

WcM-ld  military  spending  has  risen  to  al- 
most •SOO  billion  a  year,  and  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  alone  account  for 
60%  of  world  spending  on  arms. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  are  the  two  biggest 
overseas  purchasers  of  American  weapons 
and  military  construction  services.  Durtog 
1973-76,  U.S.  military  sales  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  exceeded  $12  billion.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  each  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  each  to  weapons  procure- 
ment and  military  construction.  This  to- 
cluded  the  most  sophisticated  weaponry,  and 
creation  of  whole  military  services,  such  as 
a  naval  shore  patrol  force  for  Saudi  Arabia 
There  were  approximately  $.5  billion  to  wea- 
pons sales  to  Kuwait,  (lOO  million  for  Oman 
and  smaller  amounts  to  the  other  states  and 
states  and  kingdoms  in  the  area.  During  the 
same  period,  Israel's  purchases  in  the  west 
have  amoimted  to  95  billion. 

Congress  has  gone  along  with  the  VS. 
sales  of  six  C-130  military  transport  planes 
to  Egypt  after  winning  a  conunitment  from 
Secretary  Klsstoger  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
supply  Egypt  vnth  tmy  more  military  equip- 
ment this  year.  But  I  think  it  is  becoming 
tocreaslngly  clear  that  if  President  Ford  were 
to  be  reelected,  he  would  be  back  next  year 
with  requests  for  military  aid  to  Egypt.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  socalled  VS.  even- 
handed  policy  to  the  Middle  East  is  tipptog 
toward  the  Arab  nations. 

Accordtog  to  observers  at  the  UN,  Egypt's 
abrogation  of  its  treaty  of  friendship  and  co- 
op>eratlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  supposed 
to  signal  the  development  of  a  new  alliance 
along  the  southern  tier  of  the  Arab  World. 
The  Alliance  would  Include  the  VS.,  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  the  Arab  oil  states  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  Saudi  Arabia  at  their 
head.  The  oil  states  would  be  the  prtouuy 
financiers  of  this  bloc,  and  the  U.S.  would 
be  the  primary  military  supplier.  Israel 
would  be  accepted  as  part  of  this  alliance, 
but  It  Is  a  prospect  that  can  offer  no  long- 
range  hope  of  peace  or  stability  for  Israel. 

The  Ford  Admtolstration  has  argued  that 
Egypt  needs  a  "sjmabollc"  gesture  of  tangible 
military  support  from  the  United  States  In 
order   to   assure   its  conttoued  cooperation. 

The  only  problem  with  this  Is  that  sym- 
bols have  a  way  of  tumtog  toto  tanks  and 
missiles,  and  Israel  can  feel  no  assuiunce 
that  these  weapons  will  not  be  pototed  at 
her. 

If  Israel  is  expected  to  follow  up  the  Stoal 
pact  with  further  concessions.  It  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  VS.  will  st^  selltog  arms 
to  Ite  present  and  potential  enemies.  There 
is  still  little  tangible  evidence  coming  out 
of  any  of  the  Arab  Nations,  tocludlng  Egypt, 
of  a  readtoess  to  live  to  peace  and  friendship 
with  Israel. 

As  the  major  nuclear  powers  and  as  the 
major  anns  sellers  to  the  world,  the  United 
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States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  a  special 
responsibility  to  slow  down  the  arms  race. 
That  is  the  issue  which  should  be  con- 
cerning the  American  people  as  they  go 
about  the  process  of  chooetog  a  new  presi- 
dent and  a  new  congress.  I  would  hope  that 
all  the  candidates  for  oflkse  would  forego 
cold  war  rhetoric  and  begto  to  talk  about 
leadership  for  peace.  We  need  this  for  the 
sake  ot  domestic  peace  and  security.  We  need 
this  for  world  peace  and  security.  And  I 
think  that  this  is  what  the  people  of  the 
world  look  to  us  to  provide. 


ONE  MAN'S  VIEW  OP  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
WOR-TV  in  New  Yoit  City  aired  a  most 
Interesting  editorial  written  by  their 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Robert  Williamson,  who  recently  com- 
pleted a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Williamson  paints  a  very  bleak 
picture  of  life  in  tne  Soviet  Union,  as 
he  says  in  the  editorial : 

I  might  trade  our  subways  f<nr  Ifbscow's. 
but  after  that,  Soviet  life  loses  on  most  every 
count. 

The  simple  fact  is  the  Soviet  economy 
is  not  nearly  as  advanced  as  they  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  While  this  Nation  can 
Increase  its  defense  spending  yet  stUl 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  its 
citizenry — the  Soviet  Union's  expendi- 
tures on  defense  have  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  common  people  who  must 
struggle  just  to  eke  out  an  existence. 

Mr.  T^nillamaon  also  focuses  on  the 
repressive  nature  of  Soviet  life.  Freedom 
of  speech,  religion  and  assembly,  ^i^ch 
are  the  cornerstones  of  this  Nation's 
democracy  are  but  myths  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  In  this  Nation  know  of  the 
problems  which  Soviet  Jews  encoimter 
both  living  In  and  trying  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  the  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson's assessment  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  should  make  us  all  thankful  to 
be  Americans. 

Good  To  Bx  Back 
(By  Robert  Williamson) 

You  never  really  appreciate  something — 
like  freedom — until  it  is  gone.  That  truism 
haunted  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  might  trade  our  subways  for  Moscow's, 
but  after  that.  Soviet  life  loses  on  most  every 
count. 

With  all  our  gripes  about  the  cost  of  living, 
consider  that  the  average  American  works  12 
mtoutes  for  a  dozen  eggs,  while.our  comrade 
labors  93  minutes.  A  Russian  puts  in  157 
hours  for  a  man's  suit,  an  American  only  26 
hoiirs.  And  while  it  takes  six  months  salary 
for  us  to  buy  a  car,  it  takes  nearly  4  years  to 
Russia. 

Worse  than  the  prices  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  shoddy  quality  of  goods.  Very  little 
works  right.  Despite  a  housing  boom  that 
Communists  brag  about,  buildings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  a  bit  lopsided!  A  six-toch  differ- 
ence to  celling  height  Is  common  to  a  ten 
foot  space. 
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Of  course,  all  the  tal  i  about  Soviet  Social- 
lam  building  a  "classhss"  society  Is  fraudu- 
lent. Party  officials  and  other  elitists  can  pur- 
chase goods  that  are  li  i  short  supply,  and  at 
low  cost. 

Worst  of  all  the  So  riet  indignities  on  its 
citizens  is  tbe  denial  sf  liberty.  The  media 
Is  a  state  propaganda  t  x>l  providing  virtually 
exclusive — and  often  d  storted — access  to  the 
real  world.  And  in  Moicow,  a  city  nearly  as 
big  as  New  York,  there's  only  one  Synagogue, 
one  Catholic  and  thrse  Russian  Orthodox 
churches. 

The  workers'  paradise  that  the  Bolsheviks 
promised  has  evolved  Ipto  a  spiritual  waste- 


land and  an  economic 
Viet  Union  Is  the  place 


basket  case.  Tb»  So- 
you  would  never  want 


to  live  in,  but  might  ws  nt  to  visit — Just  once. 


THE  PEOPLE  IN   RURAL  NEVADA 


HON.  JIM 


or  NXfrAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  ApHl  27,  1976 


H  EPRESBNTATIVES 


Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr. 
meeting  was  held  in 


Speaker,  recently  a 
Elko.  Nev.,  wherein 


Mr.  Curt  Berklund,  I  lirector  of  the  BLM 
met  with  approximat  ;ly  700  Nevadans  to 


disciiss  the  problems 


of  the  public  lands.  A  t  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Dale  Porter,  a  membe  r  of  the  city  of  Elko 


SANTINI 


of  the  livestock  use 


presented  a  state- 
the  livestock  indus- 
the  people  in  rural 


board  of  supervisors 
ment  not  on  behalf  of 
try  but  on  behalf  of 
Nevada.  A  very  important  message  was 
communicated.  The  p^-oblems  of  our  pub- 
lic land  grazers  are 
concerns  of  a  few.  ^  depressed  grazing 
industry  creates  negative  reverberations 
that  are  felt  by  all  tl  lose  residing  in  our 
small  counties  and  c(  >mmunitles.  This  is 
a  people  problem  aiid  I  would  like  to 
share  Mr.  Porter's  thoughts  on  the  di- 
mensions of  this  peopjle  problem  with  my 
House  colleagues. 

Statement  bt  Mil  Dauc  Portbr 

Congressman  Santinl,  Director  Berklund, 
distinguished  panel,  la  lies  and  gentlemen: 
My  appearance  here  to<  lay  is  not  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  livesta  k  industry,  nor  am  I 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  mining  indus- 
try. Rather,  I  am  here  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  impact  of  :  ''ederal  land  manage- 
ment policies  on  the  p«  ople  of  rural  Nevada. 

I  am  a  small  business  man  in  a  small  town 
Itt  Nevada,  namely  Ello;  and  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Elko  City  Council,  and  have 
been  so  for  the  last  sevdn  years. 

In  the  interest  of  tiiae  and  in  considera- 
tion for  the  length  ol  today's  agenda,  my 
statement  wUl  be  briel.  But  I  want  you  to 
understand  if  time  per  nltted  the  statement 
could  be  expanded.  llUstrated,  enlightened, 
and  all  supporting  data  (supplied  and  verified. 

As  a  resident  of  rural  Nevada  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  governmsnt  body.  I  have  be- 
come quite  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
drastic  and  sudden  chsnges  of  land  policies 
by  the  BLM.  To  place  this  impact  in  its 
proper  perspective,  we  need  to  understand 
that  rural  Nevada  Is  that  great  and  vast  land 
located  North  of  Las  Vegas  and  East  of 
Sparks,  the  great  bulk  of  Nevada;  and  that 
the  livestock  industry  Is  far  and  away  the 
leading  economic  activl  ty  in  niral  Nevada. 

For  the  past  several  nonths  local  govern- 
ment units  in  rural  Nevada  have  been  put- 
ting together  their  budgets  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  and  as  they  have  progressed  this 
impact  from  recent  BL  A  policy  changes  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  In  spite  of 
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a  general  raising  of  taxes,  the  rural  govern- 
ment units  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
meet  the  real  demands  for  services  they  were 
easily  able  to  provide  a  year  ago,  and  In  years 
past. 

Inspection  of  all  the  economic  Indicators 
available  to  us,  and  conversations  with 
ranchers  and  businessmen,  bring  us  to  only 
one  conclusion.  And  that  is,  that  in  spite 
of  Improving  cattle  prices  and  a  good  water 
and  hay  year  Just  past,  the  livestock  indus- 
try has  retrenched  seriously  in  its  spending 
habits.  If  you  talk  with  our  ranchers  you 
learn  they  are  not  spending  in  a  normal  and 
usual  manner  because  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  future  of  their  business  due 
to  the  proposed  changes  in  BLM  policy. 

A  primary  effect  of  this  lack  of  confidence 
and  reduction  of  spending  has  multiplied 
(and  here  we  are  dealing  with  multipliers) 
in  the  economy  of  rural  Nevada  to  the  point 
that  in  spite  of  an  expanding  tourist  trade, 
business  activity  is  quite  generally  depressed. 
Sales  are  down,  collections  are  very  slow, 
inventories  are  reduced,  businesses  have  faU- 
ed  and  others  are  failing,  capital  growth  Is 
virtually  non-existent,  and  as  a  result  em- 
ployment is  down  (and  unfortunately,  again 
we  are  dealing  with  multipliers)  all  further 
deepening  the  depressed  conditions  of  this 
area. 

This  general  reduction  in  economic  activi- 
ties is  quite  a  serious  thing,  for  it  deals  di- 
rectly with  a  person's  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living.  I'm  sure  you  understand  this  im- 
pact relates  directly  to  a  person's  or  a  fam- 
ily's abUlty  to  fulflU  its  needs.  It  relates  di- 
rectly to  their  abUity  to  realize  their  choice 
of  life  style. 

A  secondary,  but  important  effect  of  these 
depressed  conditions,  is  that  local  govern- 
ments do  not  receive  through  fees,  licenses 
and  taxes — sales  taxes  etc.,  the  monies  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  people. 
To  give  you  some  typical  examples:  Elko  City 
has  reduced  services  and  has  not  budgeted 
one  dime  for  capital  improvement  in  the 
coming  year;  Elko  County  has  cut  goods  and 
services  across  the  board;  the  school  district, 
with  mostly  fixed  expenses,  has  reduced  Its 
expenses  to  fit  its  funds  by  the  elimination 
of  a  number  of  educational  programs — we 
are  narrowing  the  educational  opportunities 
of  our  young  people. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  severely  compound 
these  adverse  conditions  by  prolonging  this 
lack  of  confidence  or  worse  yet.  If  the  fears 
of  the  livestock  Industry  are  realized,  all 
the  people  of  niral  Nevada  are  in  for  severe 
economic  and  social  troubles.  Not  Just  the 
livestock  industry  is  involved  with  these 
changes,  even  if  we  don't  personally  use  the 
land,  with  our  economic  base  we  are  all 
directly  related  to  the  land. 

Most  of  today's  agenda  will  be  spent  in 
consideration  of  floral  and  fauna,  cattle  and 
sheep,  horses  and  wildlife,  rocks  and  min- 
erals. But  gentlemen,  in  your  final  consid- 
eration of  how  to  direct  and  how  to  use 
your  considerable  influence,  please  also  con- 
sider the  people  of  rural  Nevada.  The  people, 
the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment. The  people,  the  very  reason  for  the 
existence  of  regulatory  agencies. 

Consider  very  seriously  these  proposed 
changes.  Consider  verjr  seriously  any  drastic 
or  sudden  policy  changes  in  times  to  come. 
In  deference  to  my  personal  viewpoint,  con- 
sider very  seriously  these  changes  for  they 
directly  affect  my  need  for  a  profit,  an  in- 
come; tliey  affect  the  man  I  had  to  lay  off 
due  to  lack  of  work,  and  they  affect  his 
family;  and  they  even  affect  the  educational 
opportunities  of  my  children. 

So  think  wisely  and  know  that  your  de- 
cisions are  going  to  directly  affect  the  life 
style  of  all  the  great  and  good  people  of 
rural  Nevada,  not  Just  our  friends  the  rancher 
and  miner,  but  all  the  people. 

In  a  news  conference  yesterday.  Director 
Berklund  stated  that  there  are  more  people 
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Interested  In  public  lands  than  just  the 
rancher.  He  is  right  on  this.  In  rural  Nevada, 
there  are  more  than  70.000  people  directly 
related  to  the  land.  Gentlemen,  please  in 
your  deliberation,  also  consider  these  people. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHia&N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  I  have  spoken  out  oq 
several  occasions  to  express  my  strong 
reservations  about  the  extent  to  which 
Congress  is  usurping  control  of  the  for- 
eign policy  process. 

It  may  seem  out  of  character  for  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  to 
resist,  but  I  sincerely  question  whether 
we  are  serving  the  national  Interest  in 
our  rush  to  redress  the  balance  and 
regain  what  some  see  as  our  rightful 
share  of  the  foreign  policy  action. 

I  think  the  American  people,  alarmed 
at  the  drift  toward  confrontation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  on 
critical  foreign  policy  matters,  are  com- 
ing to  share  my  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
and  effectiveness  of  congressional  di- 
plomacy. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit News  of  April  24  points  out  that, 
virtually  alone  among  the  major  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  allows 
Itself  the  luxury  of  divided  authority  In 
foreign  policy.  Unlike  our  allies  and 
enemies,  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  ability  to  speak  to  the  world 
with  a  single  voice.  While  democracy  in 
the  foreign  policy  arena  has  obvious 
long-term  advantages.  It  can  also  cre- 
ate chaos  and  weakness  In  our  diplo- 
macy if  Congress  and  the  President  are 
constantly  bickering  over  major  foreign 
policy  issues. 

The  following  editorial  is  an  excellent 
summation  of  some  of  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  the  diffusion  of  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking  In  this  country.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

In  Election  Teak:  Foreign  Policy  Control 
BY  Congress  Hobts  UNrrED  States 

Congress  is  giving  strong  indications  in 
this  presidential  election  year  that  It  has  no 
intention  of  abating  Its  Interference  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and,  as  a  result, 
tensions  between  Congress  and  the  V(?hite 
House  are  likely  to  intensify.  If  this  is  so, 
the  nation  will  suffer. 

Those  who  argue  the  Issue  usually  do  so 
in  a  parochial  way  and  seldom  touch  upon 
the  theory  that  American  government,  be- 
cause it  functions  with  divided  authority, 
is  at  a  disadvantage  with  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world  in  the  way  it  conducts 
its  foreign  relations. 

In  parliamentary  government,  as  in  Britain 
and  Canada,  there  is  no  uncertainty  about 
foreign  policy  because  it  is  promulgated  by 
the  prime  minister  and  hi.s  cabinet  and, 
through  strong  party  discipline,  they  carry 
it  through  the  legislative  process  with  little 
difficulty. 

There  is  certainly  no  ambivalence  on  for- 
eign policy  matters  among  authoritarian  na- 
tions, be  they  Communist  or  right-wing  mill- 
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tary  dictatorships.  Either  tbe  strong  man  or 
the  central  committee  fashions  the  policy 
and  the  dictates  are  immutable. 

As  a  res\ilt,  foreign  countries  dealing  with 
parliamentary  or  authoritarian  nations  have 
no  difficulty  discerning  their  policies,  which 
are  clearly  put  and  decisively  made.  There 
Is  a  reUabillty  about  their  policies,  which 
means  they  seldom  have  dlfiacvOty  with  credl- 
bUlty. 

In  recent  times.  Congress  has  consistently 
muscled  the  White  House  on  many  foreign 
policy  Issues.  This  Is  the  legacy  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate.  Congressmen — many  of 
them — see  this  as  an  attempt  to  restore 
powers  they  believe  Congress  once  had,  rather 
than  a  revision  of  the  power  balance. 

Because  of  the  tug-of-war  between  White 
Hotise  and  Congress,  the  country  is  unable 
to  achieve  a  national  consensus  in  foreign 
policy.  And  that  is  only  one  of  the  disad- 
vantages. 

The  constant  threat  that  Congress  will 
either  revise  or  reject  outright  the  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  White  House  makes 
the  achievement  of  agreements  that  much 
more  difficult. 

For  example,  we  do  not  know  whether 
Congress  will  approve  the  deals  either  to  keep 
or  reopen  the  American  bases  In  Greece  or 
Turkey,  surely  an  Important  and  highly  sen- 
sitive issue  in  those  countries.  Greece  and 
Turkey  have  a  signature  but  they  still  don't 
know  whether  they  have  an  agreement. 

Congressmen  are  poorly  equipped  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  final  determination  of 
these  matters  because  they  have  no  intimacy 
with  the  negotiations  and  with  the 
negotiators. 

Congressmen  also  are  swayed  In  their  Judg- 
ments, not  by  tbe  national  Interest  (which 
should  prevail) ,  but  by  the  pressures  of  pol- 
itics in  their  own  voting  districts.  Congress- 
men Judge  foreign  policy  from  the  parochial 
perspective,  whereas  foreign  Issues  should 
be  Judged  solely  in  terms  of  the  national 
Interest. 

The  President  Is  elected  by  a  national  con- 
stituency, rather  than  the  local  electorate. 
The  President  must  answer  for  what  he 
does  to  the  nation.  He  thinks  In  national 
terms.  His  Judgments  are  national  m  nature. 
He  Is  therefore  conditioned  by  his  office  to 
deal  with  foreign  policy  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  country's  best  Interests. 

In  the  Jet  age,  a  president  travels  vast 
distances  for  meetings  of  the  principals,  face 
to  face.  There  Is  tremendous  value  In 
sununitry — but  not  if  the  president  Is  re- 
duced to  being  a  mere  rapporteur  for  Con- 
gress. 

In  order  to  Improve  credibility,  get  rid  of 
amblgiilty  and  present  the  world  with  a  clear 
picture  of  what  we  stand  for  and  what  we 
want,  foreign  policy  should  be  concentrated 
In  the  office  with  the  national  constituency 
and  that  means  the  presidency. 

There  remains  room  in  this  process  lor  ad- 
vice from  Congress  and  the  congressional 
mechanism  should  be  organized  to  do  no 
more  and  no  less  than  offer  that  advice. 

A  nation  cannot  retain  for  very  long  a 
leadership  role  in  the  world  unless  It  Is  both 
clear  and  decisive.  Today,  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy  Is  neither  and  the 
foreign  ministers  who  deal  with  us  must  feel 
as  If  they  are  walking  on  a  marble  floor 
covered  with  ball  bearings. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago,  on  April  15,  1776.  tbe  Continental 
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Congress  adopted  a  resolution  admonish- 
ing, for  the  second  time,  "the  settlers  at 
Wyoming  and  the  Susquehannah  River, 
as  well  as  those  under  Pennsylvania  as 
those  imder  Connecticut,  to  cultivate 
harmony,  to  consider  themselves  as 
jointly  interested  in  the  event  of '  the 
American  cause,  and  not,  by  mutual  acts 
of  violence  or  oppression,  to  injure  that 
union  which  so  happily  subsists  between 
all  the  colonies,  and  on  which  their  wel- 
fare so  much  depends."  The  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  both 
claimed  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  25-mile 
stretch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  In 
what  is  now  Pennsylvania.  Efforts  by 
inhabitants  of  both  colonies  to  settle  that 
valley  had  resulted  in  several  bloody 
clashes. 

On  April  16,  1776.  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
the  council  of  safety  of  Maryland  to 
arrest  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  Robert 
Eden,  because  he  was  considered  "highly 
dangerous  to  the  libeiiies  of  America." 
Congress  acted  after  Intercepting  a  letter 
from  Governor  Eden  to  Lord  Germain, 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  American 
Colonies.  However,  the  council  considered 
the  charges  grt)undless  and  refused  to 
act  on  the  congressional  request. 

The  following  month.  Governor  Eklen 
was  asked  to  leave  Maryland  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Crown  had  ordered  him 
to  support  the  British  forces  in  the  col- 
onies. He  left  for  Great  Britain  in  July. 

On  April  17.  1776,  anxious  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
recently  created  navy,  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  Instruct- 
ing the  Marine  Committee  to  recommend 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  commissioned 
officers,  and  to  appoint  warrant  officers 
for  the  frigates  being  built. 

The  resolution  also  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  an  $8  bounty,  "to  the  owner  of 
every  American  vessel  for  every  able  sea- 
man that  he  shall  import  into  the  United 
Colonies,  over  and  above  the  number  said 
vessel  carried  out;  and  that  foreigners 
importing  able  seamen  over  and  above 
the  ship's  company,  and  discharging 
them  in  the  American  ports,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  that  same  bounty." 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  April  19, 
1776,  concerned  about  the  growing  un- 
rest among  the  Indians  In  the  Middle 
Dei>artment.  the  Continental  Congress 
instructed  Indian  agent  George  Morgan 
to  stress  its  interest  In  their  well-being, 
and  to  "cultivate  harmony  and  friend- 
ship between  them"  and  the  colonists. 
Confess  also  urged  Morgan  to  treat  the 
Indians  kindly  and,  "inspire  them  with 
the  sentiments  of  Justice  and  humanity. 
*  •  •  dispose  them  to  introduce  the  arts 
of  civil  and  social  life,  and  *  *  •  encour- 
age the  residence  of  husbandmen  and 
handicrafts  men  among  them." 

On  April  23. 1776,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress approved  several  resolutions  in- 
tended to  end  the  misconduct  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Canada  and  assure  the 
Canadians  of  the  colonists'  concern  for 
their  welfare.  Congress  instructed  the 
commission  which  It  had  earlier  sent  to 
Canada  to  ask  the  Canadians  to  state 
their  grievances,  and  to  assure  them  that 
those  grievances  would  be  redressed  and 
the  American  offenders  pimlshed.  To  pre- 
vent any  more  wrongdoing  among  hla 
troops,    the    commanding    officer    was 
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ordered,  "to  be  very  attentive  to  military 
discipline,  and  inflict  exemplary  pimlsh- 
ment  on  aU  who  shall  violate  the  mili- 
tary regulations  established  by  Con- 
gress." 

On  April  26, 1776,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress directed  its  Secret  CcMnmittee  to 
replace  the  powder  Connecticut  had 
lo&ned  to  Washington  for  the  use  of  the 
ccmtinental  troops.  The  committee  was 
further  instructed  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  exchanging  powder  which  Con- 
necticut had  stored  in  Philadelphia,  for 
powder  which  Congress  had  stored  in 
some  east^n  ports. 

Still  short  of  hard  currency.  Congress 
decided  to  send  $50,000  to  the  coomilttee 
of  safety  of  Virginia  in  the  hope  that  the 
c(Mnmittee  could  exchange  the  notes  for 
hard  currency,  which  would  then  be  de- 
posited with  continental  treasurers. 


WORK  SPACE  FOR  CONGRESS 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  utiliza- 
tion of  congressional  facilities  and  the 
physical  problems  we  have  encountered 
In  trying  to  provide  better  constituent 
service.  These  are  matters  of  great  per- 
sonal concern  to  me.  But  first,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  explanation  as  to  why 
better  service  is  needed. 

People  are  increasingly  cynical  about 
government.  They  tend  to  view  govern- 
ment— ^in  particular,  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ment— as  one  unmovlng,  relatively  un- 
responsive bureaucracy.  In  light  of  this 
Increasing  cynicism,  it  is  increasingly 
Important  that  congressional  represent- 
atives be  available  to  serve  as  ombuds- 
men to  their  constituents. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  prin- 
cipal job  of  the  employes  in  a  Member's 
office  Is  to  represent  the  best  Interests  of 
individual  constituents  who  have  con- 
tacted their  Representative  to  express 
concern  about  some  aspect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  Impact  on  their 
hves. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are  not 
providing  the  best  kind  of  service  to 
those  constituents  in  se^ng  to  It  that 
their  interests  are  protected.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  effort  on  our  part.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  think  of  any  place  in  the 
country  where  I  have  seen  more  dedicated 
hardworking  staff  than  you  can  find  in 
room  226  of  the  Cannon  Building. 

No,  tbe  problem  is  not  one  of  per- 
sonal energy,  capacity,  or  organization. 
Rather,  to  my  mind,  tiie  problem  Is  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  its  staff 
with  adequate  working  facilities  In  which 
to  carry  out  their  congressional  mission. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  this 
morning  my  views  sis  to  exactly  what  is 
wrong  with  the  physical  environment  in 
the  working  areas  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  identify,  with  my 
limited  backgroimd  and  experience,  the 
solutions  I  think  that  Congress  should  be 
pursuing  to  deal  with  those  problems. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  con- 
tinue to  be  optimistic  about  what  we  can 
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a  great  and  vital  in- 
gfeatness  should  not 
change,  for  many 
improAtements  can  be  made 
opera  te  here. 


BT    THE    PHYSICAL 

IN    CONGRESS 


do  in  Congress.  It  is 
stltution,  but  its 
stand  in  the  way 
fundamental 
to  the  way  we 

THE    PROBLEMS    CAUS:  :0 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  two  major  f  ictors  that  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  to<  ay  are:  First,  poor 
utilization  of  space  :  n  congressional  offi- 
ces in  general  and  iiy  office  in  particu- 
lar; and  second,  the  ineffective  use  of 
space  in  the  interidr  courtyard  of  the 
Cannon  Building. 

I  would  like  first  to  identify  certain 
problems  within  each  of  the  two  areas 
and  then  to  suggest  some  solutions  that 
might  be  followed  to  deal  with  those 
problems.  Probably  t  ae  most  acute  prob- 
lem in  the  organizat  ion  of  congressional 
office  space  is  th^t  people  are  too 
crowded  together.  Fdr  example,  I  have  a 
three-room  suite,  as  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  entitled  to. 
My  suite  is  divided  ir  the  following  man- 
ner. I  have  one  roon  i  to  myself,  which  I 
believe  I  need  for  th  nking,  writing,  and 
meeting  constituents  in  private.  The 
other  two  rooms  ans  used  by  my  staff. 
The  first  room  has  five  full-time  staff, 
while  the  second  ha!  seven.  In  addition, 
at  any  given  time,  i  here  are  from  3  to 
10  additional  volunteer  staff  who  float 
around  the  two  rocms  looking  for  an 
open  desk  and  chair  to  light  upon. 

The  rooms  are  no;  big,  as  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  are  painf u]  ly  aware  of.  For  the 
staff,  there  is  roughly  800  square  feet, 
which  is  allocated  roughly  on  a  gross 
basis  of  50  square  feet  per  person — 
roughly  one-half  of  i  he  minimum  safety 
requirements  recom  nended  by  Indus- 
trial standards. 

In  addition  to  a  sui  plus  of  people  in  too 
small  a  space,  then;  Is  the  additional 
problem  that  there  is  no  physical  relief 
provided  to  separate  jeople.  On  a  typical 
day  in  my  office,  the  following  situation 
can  be  found.  Six  or  e  Ight  of  my  staff  will 
sit  in  a  room  withoi  t  any  partitions  to 
provide  the  visual  snd  auditory  relief 
they  need  to  provide  privacy  and  to  in- 
crease their  productivity.  Some  of  the 
staff  will  dictate  out  loud,  while  others 
will  talk  on  the  phone  and  still  others 
will  meet  with  constii  uents.  The  remain- 
ing staff,  who  will  b<  trying  to  think  as 
they  read  or  write,  wi  1  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  work — ejcept  perhaps  with 
the  use  of  blindfolds  i  md  earplugs. 

The  flow  of  traffic  n  our  offices  is  also 
most  inefficient  and  f :  ustrating.  Literally 
scores  of  person-hoars  are  lost  each 
month  during  the  tir  le  when  people  are 
either  waiting  for  fll  i  drawers  and  desk 
drawers  to  be  close<  or  other  impedi- 
ments to  be  moved  so  that  they  can 
travel  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
another. 

As  I  hinted  above,]  there  is  very  little 
room  for  guests — noi  to  mention  space 
for  storing  materials  or  hanging  coats. 


owding  constitutes 
during  the  flu  sea- 


Finally,  staff  overc 
a  real  health  hazard 
son.  Two  months  at  o  the  flu  bug  ran 
through  the  second  floor  of  the  Cannon 
building  like  a  raginf  fire,  infecting  one 
office  after  another. 
staff  so  insistent  thai 


Never  have  I  seen 
their  Infected  col- 
leagues go  home,  lejst  the  flu  bug  be 
extended. 
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What  I  am  getting  to  is  this.  Our  office 
space  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  a  congressional  office.  We  are 
using  dedicated,  intelligent  people  in 
what  I  judge  to  be  the  most  inefficient 
way  possible.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  any  industry  in  the  United  States 
would  ever  allow  itself  to  operate  so 
foolishly. 

On  the  personal,  human-interest  side, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  the  formation  of  an 
employee  luilon.  We  do  not  provide  the 
staffs  with  recreation  facilities — indeed, 
I  understand  you  cannot  even  get  per- 
mission from  Buildings  and  Groimds  to 
throw  a  sof  tball  on  the  Capitol  Hill  lawn. 
Moreover,  we  expect  our  employees  to 
work  far  beyond  the  normal  40 -hour 
week  and  under  conditions  that  are  rem- 
iniscent of  turn-of-the-century  sweat- 
shops. In  short,  I  think  we  have  been 
lucky  to  avoid  a  full-scale  strike. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  devote  myself  ex- 
clusively to  an  elaboration  of  congres- 
sional problems,  both  physical  and  per- 
sonal. Plather,  I  would  Uke  to  outline  a 
few  of  my  thoughts  on  what  we  can  do  to 
improve  the  situation. 

First,  I  think  it  is  essential  to  identify 
certain  criteria  or  standards  that  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  have  satisfactory 
utilization  of  the  phsrsical  space  available 
to  us.  Among  the  criteria  I  think  we 
should  concentrate  on  are  the  following: 
Adequate  provision  of  electrical  sys- 
tems to  accommodate  in  the  same  room 
computer,  duplicating,  and  other  electri- 
cal communication  equipment  that  is 
used  with  increasing  frequency  in  today's 
modem,  technological  world; 

Adequate  physical  protection — both 
auditory  and  visual — for  word  processing 
equipment,  which  is  increasingly  loud, 
messy,  and  generally  very  distracting; 

Space  to  hold  conferences  among  staff 
and  constituents,  where  papers  can  be 
laid  on  tables  and  discussions  can  be  held 
in  groups  of  three  or  more  on  policy 
Issues  that  may  require  lengthy  consld- 
emtion; 

Space  to  store  and  to  have  readily 
available  the  large  batches  of  printed 
materials  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  con- 
gressional offices; 

Space  for  interns  and  volimteers  to 
work  and  to  store  their  materials  in  a 
way  that  can  be  readily  identified  a.s 
their  owTi; 

Space  to  prepare  for  dissemination  of 
large  batches  of  material — for  example, 
folding,  collating,  sorting,  sealing,  and  so 
forth;  and 

Finally,  and  most  important,  space 
that  is  private  from  visual  and  auditory 
disturbance  for  congressional  staff  to 
think,  write,  and  otherwise  carry  out 
their  duties  of  office. 

Another  minor  problem  In  the  use  of 
physical  space  of  congressional  facilities 
is  the  inner  courtyard  in  the  Cannon 
and  Longworth  Buildings.  It  puzzles  me 
how  Congress  can  pass  laws  promoting  a 
better  use  of  the  environment  and  then 
keep  its  own  physical  facilities  In  such 
a  stark  manner.  When  I  return  from  a 
vote  on  the  floor,  I  find  it  vmpleasant  to 
closet  myself  in  an  office  overlooking  the 
gray,  grin  space  that  is  the  Irmer  court- 
yard in  Cannon.  To  say  that  our  court- 
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yards  resemble  Attica  or  Sing-Sing  may 
not  be  much  of  an  exaggeration.  Actu- 
ally, it  might  be  an  Improvement  to  see 
people  breaking  rocks  in  the  Cannon 
courtyard  as.  Indeed,  any  sign  of  life 
would  be  better  than  the  lifeless  view  we 
now  have. 

At  the  very  least,  some  grass  and  trees 
should  be  planted  in  the  coxirtyards  so 
that  birds  and,  hopefully,  people  can  re- 
turn to  it. 

SOLUTIONS 

I  have  several  thoughts  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  the  situation  that 
exists  now  with  our  physical  space  In  the 
Cannon  and  Longworth  Buildings. 

First,  some  months  ago  I  obtained 
from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  the 
plans  for  my  office  space  and  the  inner 
courtyard.  I  sent  these  plans  to  Montana 
State  University's  Architectural  School 
with  a  request  that  its  students  use  them 
in  a  design  project  to  identify  alterna- 
tive uses. 

Second,  I  have  written  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion urging  that  platforms  be  built  in  the 
Cannon  House  office  rooms  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  fioor  space  avaUable. 

Third,  I  have  conversed  at  length  with 
my  staff  and  my  colleagues  about  the 
criteria  that  should  be  followed  for  im- 
proving House  office  space.  These  conver- 
sations were  prompted  by  the  House's 
aborted  plan  to  take  the  Madison  Build- 
ing from  the  Library  of  Congress.  Cer- 
tain information  developed  during  the 
debate  over  whether  or  not  to  take  the 
Madison  Building  convinced  me  that 
such  a  move  would  be  a  foolish  expedi- 
ent, for  that  building  was  designed  to  be 
a  library  storage  space  and  it  should 
not  nor  cannot  be  converted  into  decent 
office  space. 

The  debate  over  the  Madison  Building 
takeover  convinced  me  that  we  need  to 
have  far  better  planning  for  physical  fa- 
cilities in  Congress.  We  must  take  into 
account  the  distance  and  time  It  takes 
Members  to  travel  from  their  office  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote.  We  must 
take  into  accoxmt  the  substantial  costs — 
both  in  time  and  money — involved  in 
constructing  new  office  space.  We  must 
consider  the  most  sensible  uses  of  the 
space  now  available  to  us.  Including  im- 
provements in  energy  efficiency,  as  well 
as  optimizing  the  vast,  imused  space  that 
now  exists  in  the  three  existing  House 
office  buildings. 

In  light  of  the  above,  I  was  most  en- 
couraged to  learn  about  a  recent  pro- 
posal by  the  House  Task  Force  on  Facili- 
ties and  Utilization  of  Space  to  expand 
the  space  in  the  Carmon  and  Longworth 
Buildings  by  building  in  the  interior 
courtyards.  It  strikes  me  as  eminently 
sensible  to  use  the  irmer  courtyards  of 
these  buildings  as  platforms  for  addi- 
tional office  space,  provided  that  space  is 
designed  well,  both  in  terms  of  tiie  ef- 
ficiency and  in  terms  of  visual  effect.  I 
imderstand  that  the  architect  of  the 
Ford  Building  in  New  York  City  has 
commented  favorably  upon  the  task 
force's  plans,  and  I  am  most  encouraged 
by  that,  as  I  consider  that  building  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  America. 

Hopefully,  the  plans  now  being  dis- 
cussed within  the  task  force  will  receive 
wide  discussion  among  my  House  col- 
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leagues  and  will  receive  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  various  committees  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  these  issues.  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to 
permit  construction  to  ensue,  even  while 
we  try  to  carry  out  our  congressional  re- 
sponsibiUties  in  adjoining  office  space. 

If  the  information  I  have  had  at  my 
disposal  is  correct,  improvements  can  be 
made  to  Cannon  and  Longworth  that 
would  double  the  office  space  now  avail- 
able for  half  of  the  cost  and  in  half  of 
the  time  that  it  would  otherwise  take  to 
provide  comparable  space  with  a  new 
building.  Moreover,  the  proposed  new 
space  in  Cannon  and  Longworth  would 
be  located  close  to  the  floor  and  would 
otherwise  meet  the  various  criteria  I  out- 
lined above. 

I  do  hope  that  Congress  will  move 
quickly  and  deliberately  in  acting  on  the 
problems  I  have  been  discussing  today. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
commenting  on  the  physical  space  prob- 
lems in  Congress: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  16,  1976) 
Work   Space   for   Congress 

Behind  the  marble  facades  of  the  Con- 
gressional office  buildings,  some  10,000  people 
work  under  chaotic  conditions  which,  in  the 
words  of  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.) 
"border  on  the  Inhuman."  The  crowding  is 
bad  enough  in  the  Senate  offices.  But  with 
completion  of  the  third  Senate  office  build- 
ing (billed  as  an  annex  to  the  Dlrksen  build- 
ing) .  there  is  at  least  some  light  at  the  end 
of  those  depressing  corridors.  On  the  House 
side,  the  situation  seems  worse.  Two  of  the 
three  House  office  buildings — Cannon  and 
Longworth — are  so  overloaded  with  office  ma- 
chinery, poorly  planned  store  rooms  and  ever 
more  wiring  that  they  constitute  Are  haz- 
ards. Designed  for  one  and^two  staff  aides 
for  each  representative,  they  are  now  packed 
with  ten  or  twelve.  This  gives  every  office 
worker  an  average  of  36  square  feet  of  space. 
Industrial  building  codes  recommend  120  to 
150  square  feet  per  person.  The  Rayburn 
building,  completed  In  1965,  is,  of  course, 
more  modern,  but  so  badly  designed  that 
working  conditions  are  only  slightly  better. 
A  few  days  ago.  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
(D-N.T.)  came  forward  with  a  brilliant  idea. 
The  Holtzman  proposal,  worked  out  by  Davis 
Buckley,  an  architect,  urbanlst  and  member 
of  the  House  office  space  task  force  which 
Rep.  Holtzman  heads,  would  place  the  need- 
ed additional  offices  In  the  courtyards  of 
the  Cannon  and  Longworth  buUdlngs.  This 
would  yield  400,000  square  feet  in  the  former 
and  167,000  square  feet  In  the  latter  buUdlng, 
twice  as  much  useable  work  space  as  these 
buUdlngs  now  hold.  The  new  structures 
would  not  fill  the  entire  courtyards  which, 
although  they  were  once  landscaped,  now 
offer  nothing  more  pleasant  to  look  at  than 
the  ugly  roofs  of  a  parking  garage  and  cafe- 
teria respectively. 

The  idea  Is  to  enclose  the  courts  with  glass 
roofs  and  buUd  free-standing,  lithe  and  open 
office  structxires  under  them.  In  the  hands  of 
a  capable  architect,  these  insertions,  adorned 
with  plants  and  flooded  with  daylight,  might 
well  become  efficient  and  cheerful  working 
environments.  The  new  space  would,  of 
course,  not  be  visible  from  the  street  and  in 
no  way  alter  the  traditlontJ  facades  of  the 
old  buildings.  The  new  offices  would  be  as 
close  to  the  House  chamber  and  committee 
rooms  as  the  present  one.  No  new  building, 
however,  can  replace  the  need  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  office  and  management  proced- 
ures. 

As  to  the  buildings,  a  number  of  prominent 
architects,  engineers  and  construction  man- 
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agers  (some  of  them  currently  working  on  a 
slmUar  expansion  of  the  California  State 
House  in  Sacramento)  testified  that  the  pro- 
posal Is  entirely  feasible  and  covUd  be  buUt 
In  a  much  shorter  time  and  for  less  money 
than  either  of  two  new  buUdlngs  the  Archi- 
tect oi  the  Capitol  Is  considering.  One  of 
these  would  cost  $124  mlUlon  and  would  be 
located  south  of  the  Madison  Library.  It 
woiUd  require  buUdozlng  numerous  buUd- 
lngs, including  the  new  Republican  National 
Committee  headquarters.  The  other  would 
cost  $91  mUUon  and  replace  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel. 

Both  proposals  are  meeting  stiff  opposition 
from  Capitol  HUl  residents  who  don't  want 
their  neighborhood  disrupted.  There  Is  no 
question  that  buUdlng  Into  the  courtyards 
of  the  old  ones  also  causes  disruptions.  But 
construction  managers  who  buUd  new  addi- 
tions to  old  hospitals,  have  learned  to  reduce 
noise,  dust  and  vibration.  We  hope  the  task 
force  and  Its  parent  organization,  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Faculties, 
wlU  promptly  endorse  the  proposal  and  that 
the  House  wUl  soon  vote  the  funds  to  study 
it  in  detaU. 

The  most  Important  advantage  of  adding 
to  the  old  buildings  rather  than  buUdlng 
new  ones,  in  our  view,  was  stated  by  Kevin 
Roche,  one  of  the  country's  leading  archi- 
tects and  a  member  of  Washington's  Pine 
Arts  Commission : 

"In  a  time  when  the  covmtry  Is  flnaUy  com- 
ing to  realize  the  worth  and  value  of  Its 
existing  historical  structures.  It  woxild  place 
the  House  In  the  forefront  of  those  Institu- 
tions which  are  expanding  not  by  tearing 
down  the  existing  fabric  of  our  cities,  but 
by  working  within  it  and  restoring  and  en- 
riching what  we  already  have." 
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BAY  STATE  SUGGESTS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  long  been 
known  for  its  forward-looking  approach 
on  our  most  difficult  social  problems. 

And  certainly  few  problems  today 
bother  this  Nation  as  much  as  tliat  of 
unemployment.  One  reason  we  have  been 
able  to  weather  this  economic  storm  of 
the  last  18  months  has  been  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program.  But  few 
would  deny  that  serious  problems  have 
developed  within  this  once  sound  insur- 
ance system.  Fortunately.  Massachu- 
setts, who  numbers  among  Its  leaders 
the  son  of  our  esteemed  majority  leader 
as  its  Lieutenant  Governor — ^the  Honor- 
able Thomas  O'Neill— has  confronted 
this  troublesome  situation  head  on. 

Later  this  year,  this  body  will  examine 
legislation  which  will  extend  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation field.  The  recommendations 
made  by  a  study  commission  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  enclose  a  couple  of  articles  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  April  5,  1976,  which  de- 
tail the  good  work  done  by  that  State's 
study  group. 


Changing    Unucploticxnt    Bxmkrtb    Iaw 

Is  No  East  Job 

(By  Bay  Richard) 

Ck>T.    Michael   S.   Dukakis's   proposals   to 

change  the  state's  unemployment  Insurance 

law  are  under  attack  from  business  as  well 

as  labor. 

Orgtmlzed  labor  calls  them  "a  total  dis- 
aster" and  vows  to  fight  them  "with  every 
ounce  of  energy  we've  got." 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Massachu- 
stees  (AIM),  representing  business  and  In- 
dustries throughout  the  state,  "strongly  op- 
poses" one  of  the  govemcw's  20  recommenda- 
tions, a  proposed  increase  In  unemployment  . 
compensation  tax  payments,  and  dislikes 
at  least  four  others. 

"Everybody's  mad  at  some  part  of  the  pack- 
age" says  a  source  close  to  the  Legislature's 
leadership. 

The  most  (^tlmlstlc  prediction  which  Allan 
S.  Johnson,  legislative  director  for  Dukakis, 
would  make  was  that  "part  of  them  have  a 
shot  at  getting  passed  this  year"  and  others 
might  have  to  wait  another  year. 

John  D.  Crosier,  director  of  the  state  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  (DES),  which 
administers  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program,  said  It  was  too  difficult  to  speculate 
on  what  would  happen  to  the  proposals.  The 
proposals,  which  he  helped  develop,  wUl  un- 
dergo formal  legislative  scrutiny  at  a  public 
hearing  expected  In  about  a  week. 

In  announcing  the  changes,  E>ukaklB  said 
they  were  necessary  to  restore  the  program's 
fiscal  abUity,  provide  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  It,  and  reduce  the  number  c^ 
abuses. 

His  proposals  call  for  the  first  major 
changes  In  the  unemployment  Insurance  law 
since  It  was  passed  in  1935. 

James  P.  Loughlln.  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  OouncU,  ARr- 
CIO,  said  last  Friday:  "We  want  no  part  <rf 
It.  How  can  we  as  a  labor  organization?  It 
hurts  every  working  person,  not  Just  orga- 
nized labor." 

He  said  labor  most  strenuously  object  to 
provisions  of  the  plan  affecting  unemployed 
people. 

Dukakis  recommended  that  t>er8ons  col- 
lecting unemployment  Insurance  who  turn 
down  what  the  DES  deems  a  "suitable  Job" 
be  disqualified  from  \memployment  benefits 
Indefinitely,  or  untU  they  are  employed  again 
for  at  least  four  weeks  and  then  lose  their 
Jobs  for  "non-dlsquallfylng  reasons."  Persons 
coUectlng  benefits  for  extended  periods  might 
be  required  to  take  Jobs  paying  less  than 
what  they  formerly  had  earned,  under  Du- 
kakis's plans. 

"What  constitutes  a  "suitable  Job'?** 
Loughlln  asked.  "Who's  going  to  decide?" 
The  Job  could  well  put  a  person  deeper  in 
his  financial  hole  than  woiUd  be  the  case  If 
he  waited  tmtU  he  found  a  better  Job, 
Loughlln  added. 

Labor  Is  equally  Irate,  he  said,  over  Duka- 
kis's faUure  to  request  repeal  of  a  law  which 
went  Into  effect  last  January  disqualifying 
indefinitely  persons  who  "voluntarUy  quit" 
their  Jobs. 

The  law  says  sudi  persons  are  disqualified 
If  they  were  separated  from  their  work 
"without  good  cause  attributable"  to  the 
employer.  Loughlln  says  this  Is  unfair.  "If  an 
employer  wants  to  get  rid  of  you,  he  can.  He 
can  make  your  Job  a  grind,  and  a  guy  can 
take  only  so  much.  Then.  If  he  has  any  red 
blood  In  blm,  he's  going  to  teU  management 
to  shove  It.  But  when  he  does,  where  can  he 
go?" 

Industry,  according  to  spokesmen  tor  the 
AIM,  strongly  objects  to  Dukakis's  plan  to 
raise  the  salary  amount  for  every  employee 
upon  which  a  firm's  payment  to  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  fund  Is  based. 

"It's  a  question  of  timing,"  says  Walter 
Muther,  general  counsel  for  the  association. 


ployment  benefits, 
of  that  debt  and 

I  the  first  $4200  each 
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rit'B  a  little  premat\ire.  It  could  croak  all 
kinds  of  marginal  businesses." 

Dukakis,  noting  that  t^e  state  already  has 
borrowed  $265  million  fr^  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  help  pay  unei 
wants  to  slow  the 
eventually  pay  It  olT. 

The  taxable  base  Is  no 
worker  earns.  Dukakis  prl>poses  that  the  base 
be  raised  by  $600  diumk  each  of  the  next 
three  years.  Increasing  li  to  $6000  In  1979. 
AIM.  anticipating  a  Fede^l  law  requiring  at 
least  that  minimum  in  Another  year,  wants 
to  wait  iintll  such  a  law  Is  passed  to  keep 
Massachusetts  from  losing  ground  competi- 
tively with  Indijstry  in  jstates  which  don't 
have  to  pay  such  heavy  i  unemployment  In- 
surance contributions. 

The  Increase  the  first  tear  woiild  cost  $49 
million  to  Massachusetts  businesses.  This  in- 
crease on  top  of  other  tax  Increases,  higher 
energy  costs  and  other  financial  burdens 
being  heaped  on  the  state's  Industry,  says 
James  Sleed,  public  relati  ons  director  for  the 
ATM,  could  drive  buslnest  i  out  of  the  sitate. 

The  AIM  says  it  also  ol:  Jects  to  these  other 
recommendations  by  Dul^akls: 

Employers  report  quarterly  the  wage  earn- 
ings of  every  worker.  Noi^  they  report  earn- 
ings only  of  workers  seel  Ing  unemployment 
benefits. 

Workers'  benefits  wouk  I  be  based  on  earn- 
ings In  the  first  four  of  the  last  five  com- 
pleted quarters.  A  person  who  lost  his  Job  In 
the  uncompleted  sixth  quarter,  AIM  argues, 
might  be  deprived  of  bene  ats  based  on  higher 
earnings  during  that  perl  >d. 

Employers  be  assessed  (Urectly  charges  for 
benefits  paid  to  their  for$aer  workers  unem- 
ployed after  the  basic  30  ^eeks.  Now  11  comes 
out  of  a  pool. 


to  hoi>e  that  the 
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Retorm  JoblessI  Benefits 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  but  Incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  state's  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  had  a  surplus  reserve  of 
$377  million  In  1970  and  ^hat  it  was  In  debt 
by  $138  million  at  the  end  of  1975.  If  the  cur- 
rent trend  continues,  a  special  task  force 
has  estimated,  the  system  will  be  in  debt  to 
the  time  of  $1  billion  by  1980. 

Given  those  facts,  sonu  kind  of  reform  Is 
obviously  necessary. 

There  is  some  reason 
past  five  years  have  not 
nation  and  the  state  hare  gone  through — 
and  to  some  extent  are  st(ll  going  through — 
the  worst  recession  Irr  40j  years.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  here  Is  In  e  xcess  of  10  percent 
and  four-fifths  of  that  gi  oup,  about  230.000 
individuals,  are  currentlj  drawing  benefits. 
Economic  recovery  would  obviously  be  a  big 
help. 

But  the  basic  system,  especially  Its  base 
for  collecting  revenues,  1 1  In  need  of  over- 
haul. The  task  force,  wltti  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Chair  nan  John  Crozler 
as  chairman,  has  made  a  sensible  series  of 
suggestions  calling  for  Ir  creasing  payments 
into  the  system  by  Increiislng  the  base  pay 
subject  to  levy  to  $6000  from  the  current 
$4200  in  three  one-year  itages. 

The  far  more  complex  question  attacked 
by  the  task  force  and  p  esumably  due  for 
review  by  the  Leglslaturn  is  the  matter  of 
Jobless  benefits.  Last  yeir  the  Leglslatiire 
ended  benefits  for  persoiis  who  voluntarily 
quit  their  Jobs.  That  seemed  to  combine  a 
natural  desire  to  save  mo  ley  with  the  legis- 
lative expression  of  broad  sned  public  hostil- 
ity to  money  assistance  programs. 

The  task  force  has  attei  npted  to  deal  with 
several  related  problems  It  has  proposed 
tightening  the  requlremer  ts  for  qualification 
for  iinemployment  benefl;8.  partly  by  shift- 
ing to  a  stipulation  thit  applicants  have 
worked  for  at  least  16  weeks  a  year  In 
addition  to  the  existing  standard  of  mini- 
mum earnings  of  $1200.  Phis  Is  directed  at 
those  persons  who  seek  out  seasonal   Jobs 
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that  automatically  lead  to  being  laid  off — and 
then  qualify  them  for  extended  payments. 

The  additional  problem  of  tacit  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees 
that  lead  to  a  pattern  of  work-for-awhile, 
get-beneflts-fOT-awhlle  is  attacked  through 
Increases  In  the  levies  against  those  employ- 
ers with  high  claim  ratios  among  former 
employees.  In  fact,  as  matters  now  stand, 
low-turnover  employers  subsidize  the  bene- 
fits paid  workers  In  high-turnover  fields,  and 
may  be  said  to  subsidize  those  employers. 
The  higher  levies  cannot  end  that  practice 
but  should  place  at  least  some  of  the  burden 
on  those  responsible  for  It. 

Since  there  Is  noticeable  hostility  to  wide- 
spread benefits  being  paid  when  there  are 
many  Jobs — Including  low-salary  Jobs — that 
cannot  be  filled,  the  task  force  has  recom- 
mended refusal  of  benefits  when  unemployed 
persons  refuse  suitable  work.  This  provision, 
not  surprisingly,  wm  part  of  the  basis  for  a 
minority  report  by  the  task  force  opposing 
many  elements  of  the  majority  position. 

But  both  sides  did  agree  on  a  new  review 
board  approach  for  handling  Individual  com- 
plaints about  suitability  and  other  Issues  of 
qualification  for  benefits.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  mlnlmimi  step,  given  the  general 
trend  toward  ousting  individuals  from  the 
system. 

While  one  might  argue  about  any  specific 
detail  of  the  task  force's  recommendations, 
it  Is  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
marginal  situations  In  which  Individuals  and 
employers  exploit  the  system  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  is  clear  that  reform  Is 
needed  and  the  Legislature  should  give  care- 
ful thought  to  the  Implications  of  the  re- 
port. There  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect problems  that  may  grow  out  of  its  Im- 
plementation, but  the  time  has  come  to  try 
new  ideas. 
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YOUNO  HEROES 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KAK8A8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
days  when  we  hear  about  young  people, 
we  seldom  hear  about  the  good  they  are 
doing.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  two  young  women  from 
Dodge  City.  Klans.,  Miss  Marcia  Dryden 
and  Miss  Cindy  Lou  Thoman  for  their 
lifesavlng  efforts.  Last  summer,  each  of 
them  was  credited  with  saving  the  life  of 
a  swimmer. 

Saturday,  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting each  of  them  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  cer- 
tificate is  the  highest  award  given  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  a  person  who 
saves  a  life  by  using  skills  learned  in  a 
volimteer  safety  program  in  first  aid  and 
water  safety. 

On  July  28,  1975,  Miss  Thoman,  a  Red 
Cross  lifesaver,  was  on  duty  as  a  life- 
guard at  Wright  Park  pool,  when  a  man 
began  pointing  excitedly  toward  the 
pool's  bottom  where  his  brother  was 
lying  motionless.  Immediately,  she  dived 
into  the  pool  to  recover  the  victim.  After 
recovering  the  swimmer,  she  placed  him 
on  the  pool  deck  and  opened  an  airway  so 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  could  be 
used. 

Miss  Thomas  Is  19  years  old  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Thoman. 


Her  mother,  incidentally,  Is  the  water 
safety  program  chairman  for  the  Kan- 
sas High  Plains  Red  Cross  Chapter  In 
Dodge  City. 

Scarcely  2  weeks  later,  on  August  10, 
Marcia  Dryden,  also  a  Red  Cross  life- 
saver,  was  working  as  a  lifeguard  at  the 
American  Legion  Pool  in  Dodge  City. 
Suddenly,  a  young  boy  alerted  her  to  a 
diver  who  had  injured  himself  and  was 
unable  to  surface.  Diving  into  the  pool, 
Marcia  pulled  the  man  to  poolslde, 
placed  him  on  his  side  to  expel  water 
and  began  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion. 

Marcia,  a  junior  at  Dodge  City  High,  is 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Dryden.  She  is  only  16  years  old. 

These  young  women  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Dodge  City  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
who  bestowed  upon  them  its  highest 
award.  I  was  very  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  which  honored  them. 


THE  ABORTION  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  27,  1976 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  February  4,  1976,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  the  abortion  contro- 
versy. I  welcome  these  hearings  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  addressing  the  many 
important  questions  involved  In  the 
abortion  debate.  I  have  strong  feelings 
on  the  issue  and  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee a  statement  outlining  my 
views.  I  am  presenting  my  position  here 
today  so  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  public 
record. 

Statement  or  John  T.  McCollxsteh 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee of  Civil  and  Constitutional  Bights  to 
holding  hearings  on  the  abortion  issue.  We 
need  the  benefit  of  these  hearings  in  which 
the  views  of  the  best  Constitutional  lawyers, 
medical  scientists  and  theologians  can  be 
recorded  and  evaluated. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  life  begins  at  the 
moment  of  conception  and  that  abortion  Is 
the  killing  of  an  innocent  human  being.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  an  abortion  should 
be  permitted  in  order  to  save  the  mother's 
life.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  co-sponsored 
the  Human  Life  Amendment,  H.J.  Res.  132 
by  Congressman  Oberstar  which  Is  now  before 
your  Subcommittee. 

Since  the  landmark  decisions.  Roe  v.  Wade 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton,  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
January  of  1973,  the  abortion  Issue  has  In- 
creasingly developed  into  a  national  debate 
with  strong  emotional  overtones.  It  Is  an  Is- 
sue that  you  as  Members  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  entire  House  membership  must 
address  openly  and  decisively.  I'm  sure  many 
Members  would  prefer  that  the  Issue  would 
go  away.  But  unlike  aborting  a  child,  we 
cannot  "abort"  the  abortion  Issue. 

I  believe  that  the  medical  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  clear  that  life  does  begin  at 
conception.  In  the  first  month  of  life,  growth 
and  development  are  rapid  and  dynamic.  The 
central  nervoiis  system  sees  Its  most  Im- 
portant growth  spurt,  and  the  rhythmic  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  begin.  The  primitive 
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skeletal  system  has  completely  developed 
by  the  end  ol  the  sixth  week,  and  the  electro- 
encephalogram has  detected  brain  waves  as 
early  as  43  days.  During  the  sixth  and  seventh 
weeks,  the  nerves  and  muscles  begin  work- 
ing tojgether  for  the  first  time,  and  the  lips 
become  sensitive  to  touch.  By  the  oeventli 
week  of  life,  the  child's  shape  and  fonn  is  un- 
mistakably human.  He  now  has  all  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  the  adult.  Growth  will  con- 
tinue imtll  he  reaches  the  age  25-27  years. 
If  this  Is  not  life,  then  what  Is  It? 

The  crux  of  the  whole  controversy  centers 
around  what  moral  value  this  life  possesses 
and  to  what  extent  the  law  of  our  country 
should  extend  protection  to  that  life.  Until 
three  years  ago,  American  law  gave  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt  to  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  unborn  child's  life.  The 
Supreme  Coiut  decision  turned  the  law  up- 
side down.  The  rights  of  these  im'3om  chil- 
dren are  now  being  Ignored.  The  Coiu^  was 
unequivocal  on  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  fetus  Is  a  "person"  within  the  language 
and  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  Court  concluded,  ".  .  .  the  word  'person', 
as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does 
not  Include  the  unborn."  However,  there 
appeared  no  doubt,  in  the  majority's  opinion, 
as  to  what  the  legal  effect  of  fetal  person- 
hood  would  have  on  the  case:  "if  this  sug- 
gestion of  personhood  Is  established,  the  ap- 
pellant's case,  of  course,  coUapses,  for  the 
fetus'  right  to  life  is  then  guaranteed  specif- 
ically by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

Such  a  moral  pronouncement  by  the  Court, 
I  believe,  seems  to  disregard  the  medical  evi- 
dence regarding  the  existence  of  life,  and 
the  legal  aspects,  especially  the  law  of  torts, 
which  is  prejudiced  In  favor  of  the  unborn 
chUd.  In  several  cases,  women  of  the  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses  faith  who  refused  to  have 
blood  transfusions  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
unborn  children  were  forced  by  the  courts 
to  do  so.  Historically,  common  law  has  ac- 
knowledged the  rights  of  the  unborn  chil- 
dren by  granUng  a  stay  of  execution  to  preg- 
nant women  so  that  the  child  could  Uve. 
The  imbom  chUd  can  also  be  the  beneficiary 
of  a  trust  or  inheritance. 

The  abortion  issue  Is  so  very  important,  so 
controversial  and  yet  so  fundamental  to  the 
basic  structure  of  our  civilized  and  himiane 
society.  Yet,  since  the  Court  decision,  we 
have  seen  a  weakening  In  the  basic  values  of 
life.  The  weakening  of  these  values,  of  course, 
can  not  be  solely  attributed  to  the  abortion 
decision.  In  fact,  there  is  a  much  greater,  vm- 
derlylng  problem.  Amid  our  material  alBu- 
ence,  we  are  exjjerlencing  a  deterioration  of 
those  personal  values  held  by  oxir  people  that 
made  us  great.  Broken  homes,  deserted  fam- 
ilies, empty  chiirches  and  lines  at  X-rated 
movies  are  signs  of  the  times.  Consequently, 
we've  seen  over  the  past  ten  years,  mush- 
rooming Illegitimate  births  and  abortions. 
Should  the  vmborn  child  be  the  scapegoat  of 
our  declining  morality?  The  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  reports  that  legal  abortions  have 
increased  dranMitically  over  the  several  years: 
from  193,491  In  1970  to  763,476  in  1974.  These 
are  the  most  current  governmental  figures. 
The  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  esti- 
mates that  the  figure  reached  l  mUlion  in 
1976. 

There  are  many  people  who  disagree  with 
my  views.  I  respect  their  feelings  and  would 
hope  that  they,  in  turn,  respect  mine.  But  I 
strongly  believe  that  what  has  happened 
since  the  Court  decision  Is  wrong  and  counter 
to  the  basic  principles  that  are  adhered  to 
by  a  humane  and  civilized  society.  I'm  grate- 
ful that  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Edwards,  Is  holding  these 
hearings  to  begin  evaluating  the  approxlr 
mately  60  bills  pending  for  consideration. 
What  Is  done  by  this  Subcommittee  today, 
and  hopefully  by  the  Congress,  will  deter- 
mine in  large  part  the  gains  our  society  will 
make  In  the  future  with  respect  to  preserving 
and  protecting  the  sanctity  of  life  which  all 
of  us  have  in  common. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICANS  OPTIMISTIC  ABOUT 
THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NOBTE  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  BROYHUjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
samplings  of  public  opinion  show  that  in 
the  last  6  months  the  American  people 
have  become  significantly  more  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  This  rising  optimism  is  ob- 
viously a  result  of  a  continuing  positive 
performance  by  our  leading  economic 
indicators.  Unemployment  is  declining 
at  a  rate  exceeding  even  the  most 
optimistic  predictions.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  continues  to  show  sub- 
stantial quarterly  growth.  Inflation  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  amazing  2.9  annual  percent- 
age rate.  While  even  the  most  optimistic 
forecaster  would  not  argue  that  our  pres- 
ent inflation  rate  can  be  maintained,  it 
is  imdeniable  that  we  have  slowed  the 
rate  of  inflation  to  the  lowest  level  of 
any  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 

Millions  of  American  families  suffered 
bitterly  during  our  recent  recession. 
Tliat  harsh  experience  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  reappraisal  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  role  of  Government  In 
our  Nation's  economy.  Indeed,  samplings 
of  public  opinion  indicate  that,  while 
the  American  people  are  more  optimis- 
tic, they  are  also  more  conservative. 

As  we  begin  our  debate  on  this  first 
budget  resolution.  I  woiild  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  this  new  economic  con- 
servatism. The  American  people  have 
begim  to  comprehend  as  never  before 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  our  Nation's  economy.  They  have 
begun  to  more  fully  comprehend  that 
Government  regulation  has  added  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  consimier  product 
cost.  They  have  begtm  to  comprehend 
more  fully  that  excessive  Govemmoit 
borrowing  in  competition  with  private 
borrowers  was  a  major  reason  for  the 
high  interest  rates  we  were  experiencing 
15  months  ago.  Most  importantly  of  all, 
they  have  faced  up  to  the  imdeniable 
truth  that  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
money  supply  to  help  the  Government 
pay  its  bills  severely  cheapened  our  cur- 
rency and  fueled  inflation. 

Our  Nation's  housewives,  our  Nation's 
laboring  men  and  women,  realize  tbat 
as  inflation  raced  to  12  percent,  their 
purchasing  power  plummeted.  The  full 
effects  of  a  massive  recession  have  been 
felt  by  our  people  and  they  do  not  want 
a  repeat  of  that  disastrous  economic 
cycle.  Those  of  us  who  will  debate  and 
consider  this  budget  resolution  will  de- 
termine to  a  great  degree  whether  or 
not  our  recovery  will  continue,  or 
whether  we  will  unleash  again  the  twin 
evils  of  inflation  and  recession. 

My  mail  reflects  the  new  economic 
conservatism  which  is  growing  in  our 
land,  and  frankly  I  am  delighted.  For 
years  there  has  been  a  dedicated  minor- 
ity in  the  Congress  that  not  only 
preached  flscal  responsibility,  but  voted 
the  same  way.  Now.  at  Is^  we  are 
winning  converts  to  the  philosophy  that 
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the  Government,  like  any  business  or 
household,  must  live  within  its  means. 

The  President,  through  the  exercise  of 
his  veto  authority  and  with  the  backing 
of  a  courageous  mmority.  has  proven 
that  economic  stability  is  a  result  of  fls- 
cal responsibility. 

It  was  just  over  a  year  ago  that  lead- 
ing economic  advisers  for  the  majority, 
with  the  support  of  George  Meany.  were 
demanding  a  Federal  deficit  of  $100  bil- 
lion or  more.  Indeed,  they  openly  pre- 
dicted that  without  econcxnic  stimulus - 
ot  this  degree  our  econcnny  would  col- 
lapse and  unemplosrment  would  rise  to  10 
percent  or  more.  "Rie  traditional  major- 
ity argument  of  "spend  your  way  to  pros- 
peri^"  was  advocated  at  every  public 
forum.  Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mined President  and  a  coalition  of  fiscal 
conservatives  in  the  Congress,  ill-con- 
ceived multibillion  dollar  programs  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  economic  stimulus 
were  defeated. 

We  can  point  with  pride  at  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  by  following  a  pol- 
icy of  restraint,  and  yet  only  last  week 
Mr.  Meany  publicly  denoimced  the  Presi- 
dent for  having  wrecked  our  economiy.  To 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have  re- 
turned to  wotiL.  to  the  millions  who  have 
seen  their  purchasing  power  stabilized, 
to  the  millions  who  have  seen  their  in- 
vestments grow  with  the  stock  market, 
Mr.  Meany's  blustering  sounds  like  sour 
grapes  from  a  tired  old  man  whose  eco- 
nomic philosophy  has  been  discredited  by 
the  undeniable  statistics  of  a  remarkable 
economic  recovery. 

I  would  appeal  to  you.  as  we  begin 
delibei&tion  of  this  budget  resolution,  to 
exercise  the  discipline  and  restraint  that 
the  American  worker  has  been  forced  to 
exercise  during  the  past  24  months,  as 
miUions  of  Americans  were  forced  to  live 
within  evermore  confining  budgetary 
restraints. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  to  a 
great  degree,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
recession,  because  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment's purchasing  power  was  declin- 
ing, it's  inc<xne  was  increasing  as  a  result 
of  an  increased  tax  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  lliese  increased  taxes  were 
not  imposed  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  but 
as  a  result  of  most  Americans  being 
pushed  into  higher  income  tax  brackets 
due  to  the  inflationary  spiral  Indeed, 
during  1974-75  taxes  went  up  faster  than 
any  other  major  item  in  the  average 
American's  budget.  Recognizing  that 
Government  is  taking  a  larger  share  of 
their  earnings,  an  increasing  number  of 
Americsuis  are  demanding  that  the  Grov- 
emment  start  to  live  within  its  increased 
revenues. 

The  President  has  proix)6ed  a  program 
for  balancing  the  Federal  budget  in  the 
next  3  years.  He  is  keenly  aware  that  if 
we  are  imwllling  to  slow  down  the  growth 
of  Government,  we  will  be  condemned  to 
relive  the  economic  horrors  of  a  year 
ago.  For  15  of  the  last  16  years.  Congress 
has  refused  to  live  within  Its  means. 
Defs^tng  even  Kesmesian  economic  doc- 
trine, we  have  had  Federal  deficits  .when 
the  economy  was  strong,  as  well  as  when 
it  was  weak. 

We  have  f oDowed  a  path  of  fiscal  prof- 
ligacy that  has  been  emulated  by  our 
indiar  cities  such  as  New  York  and  De- 
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trolt,  and  the  result  1;  that  these  great 
metropolises  are  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  The  Fe  ieral  Government 
has  been  able  to  avoid  the  near  bank 
ruptcy  of  New  York  only  because  tht 
Oovemment  has  a  pinting  press  and 
can  produce  more  mo)  ley  to  spend.  The 
result,  of  course,  has  ^en  several  years 
of  runaway  inflation 
brought  imder  control 
restraint  imposed  on 
determined  minority 
President. 

The  harsh  facts  of 
irresponsibility  are  be 
public   today  than  e 
facts  include  a  Feder 
$600  billion  and  daily 

on  the  debt  exceedinL,  ^--- ^— 

day.  I  believe  the  American  people  who 
had  to  make  hard  deiisions  on  spend- 
ing priorities  as  a  result  of  declining 
purchase  power  and  p^  rhaps  imemploy- 
ment  expect  Congress  to  start  making 
some  hard  decisions. 

The  major  decision   hey  expect  of  us 
is   to  Immediately   ge     control   of   the 
growth  of  Government.  They  expect  us 
secondly  to  move   to^rard  a  balanced 
budget.  Government  in  recent  years  has 
taken  an  ever  larger  snare  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Somfc  predictions  in- 
clude   the    projection  (that    if    present 
trends  continue,  gove 
will  consimie  better 
our  gross  national  p 
2000. 

Sylvia  Porter  in  a  r 
scribes  how  the  averag 

er-taxpayer  will  spend  , 

of  this  year  working  tor  the  Govern 
ment,  rather  than  for  himself  or  her- 
self. This  is  based  on  i^search  compiled 
by  the  New  Yorit-basedlTax  Foundation. 
In  recent  years,  Govehiment  has  more 
and  more  taken  over  |he  responsibility 
for  determining  how  Americans  spend 
their  money.  Govemmiit  every  day  de- 
cides for  American  ionsxmiers  what 
their  spending  priorities  are.  I  believe 
the  American  people  \^ant  to  begin  to 
make  more  of  these  siiendlng  determi- 
nations. I  believe  we  must  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  Govemiient  spending  is 
not  the  only  spendlnk  that  provides 
stimulus  for  the  economy.  Consumer 
spending  will  stimula^  the  economy 
just  as  well,  if  not  bette 

That  is  the  reason  i  have  supported 
Increased  tax  cuts  and  lower  spending 
levels — In  order  to  put  the  money  back 
in  the  pockets  of  the  working  people 
who  earned  it  and  allo^r  them  to  decide 
their  own  buying  and  spending  priori- 
ties. The  arrogance  thai  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, that  Govemmeat  knows  better 
how  to  budget  a  famllr's  income  than 
does  the  wage  earner,  si  aacks  of  an  elit- 
ist authoritarian  govern  ment  phllosopl^ 
frwn  which  the  Amerl(  an  people  freed 
themselves  200  years  igo.  Today  our 
people's  economic  freedom  Is  not  ao 
much  threatened  by  'oreign  govern- 
ments, as  by  those  whi  write  our  own 
Nation's  laws.  j 

We  can  remove  that  threat  and  re- 
verse the  trend  of  Gove^imient  domina- 
tion of  individual  econotolc  decisions  by 
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of  the  Federal  Government.  We  can  be- 
gin today  to  make  the  harsh  but  essen- 
tial decisions  of  living  within  our  means. 
We  can  resist  the  siren  song  of  costly 
and  ineffective  Government-adminis- 
tered job  programs  and  turn  instead  to 
a  policy  of  returning  money  to  this  Na- 
tion's working  men  and  women  to  spend 
according  to  their  individual  and  per- 
sonal priorities.  The  result  will  be  a  far 
more  effective  stimulation  of  Jobs  crea- 
tion, because  the  jobs  will  be  created 
where  the  consmnlng  public  needs  them. 
The  jobs  thus  created  will  be  long-term 
and  productive,  not  costly  Government 
make-work  projects. 

We  can  in  this  debate  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  restoring  economic  independence 
to  the  American  people,  and  stabDity  to 
our  economy  overall.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  elect  this  course  and  to  pursue 
it  vigorously  and  boldly. 
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HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  holds  its  annual  meeting  next 
month  in  Chicago  they  will  name  An- 
thony Athanas,  the  head  of  Anthony's 
Pier  Four  Restaurant  in  Boston  as  "Res- 
taurateur of  the  Year."  Tony  Athanas  is 
truly  deserving  of  the  honor. 

His  restaurant  is  known  throughout 
New  England  for  its  fine  food  and  excel- 
lent service  in  a  warm  and  friendly  at- 
mosphere which  is  the  perfect  setting  for 
a  good  meal. 

Tony  Athanas'  restaurant  Is  full  of  old 
world  charm  which  is  a  reflection  of  its 
owner's  attitude  toward  his  guests,  and 
his  deep  desire  to  provide  them  with  out- 
standing service.  His  style  is  worthy  of 
emulation. 

Tony  is  truly  qualified  for  the  honor 
which  will  be  paid  him  by  the  National 
Restaurant  Association.  His  selection  is 
as  much  a  tribute  to  their  outstanding 
judgment  as  it  is  recognition  of  his  work. 
I  have  known  Tony  for  many  years  and 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  National  Res- 
taurant Association  in  honoring  him 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  par- 
ticularly Boston,  take  great  pride  in  the 
distinction  Tony  Athanas  has  brought  to 
them  through  his  businesses,  and  share 
with  him,  his  family  and  friends  the  Joy 
and  satisfaction  of  this  latest  honor. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association's 
Board  of  Directors  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion naming  Tony  Athanas  as  "Restau- 
rateur of  the  Year,"  and  I  include  it  here 
in  my  remarks  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Resolution  Honoring  Anthony  Athanas 
It  Is  fitting  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
Nation's  largest  service  Industry,  should 
honor  Anthony  Athanas,  a  man  who  epit- 
omizes in  his  personal  and  his  b\islness 
Uvea,  our  Industry's  dedication  to  service. 

Anthony  Athanas  is  living  testimony  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  Nation.  His  rec- 
ord of  achievement  la  proof  that  America 
la  Indeed  the  land  of  opportunity. 


Anthony  Athanas,  a  newly  arrived  Al- 
banian immigrant,  bad  his  first  job  in  the 
foodservice  business  at  the  age  of  13  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  At  16,  he  went  to 
New  York  City  to  start  fires  for  the  chefs 
there.  Soon  after  his  father  died,  Anthony, 
then  18,  returned  to  bis  family  in  New  Bed- 
ford where  he  had  the  responsibility  of  rais- 
ing three  sisters  and  a  brother. 

In  his  early  20 's  he  moved  to  Boston  and 
worked  in  various  restaurants  and  hotels  in 
both  the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  Sum- 
mers during  this  period  were  spent  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Hyannls  where  he  was  In 
charge  of  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

In  1937.  Athanas  bought  a  restaurant  In 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  with  a  down  payment 
of  $1,000  he  had  saved  toward  the  total  cost 
of  $5,000.  The  first  year,  he  grossed  $20,000 
and  within  five  years,  he  was  grossing 
$250,000. 

Today,  there  are  five  widely  known  Athanas 
restavirants. 

He  is  active  in  many  civic,  charitable  and 
Indiistry  associations.  Anthony  Athanas  is 
an  honorary  director  of  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association  and  has  served  as  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association.  Mr.  Athanas  is  a  trustee  of 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution  Museum  Foundation, 
a  director  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Foodservice  Industry.  He  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  visit  Harvard 
University  food  services  for  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Board  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Athanas  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  and 
the  Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Athan- 
as received  the  Oolder  Door  Award  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Boston  in  1972, 
the  SUver  Plate  Award  of  the  International 
Foodservice  Manufacturers  Association  in 
19T0,  and  the  Massachusetts  Restaurateur  of 
the  Year  Award  in  1957.  He  has  received  the 
Holiday  Magazine  Award  for  several  years. 

He  received  an  honorsuy  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanities  from  Portia  Law  School,  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  College,  in  Boston,  In  1967. 

In  recognition  of  his  imtlrlng  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  on  behalf  of  the  foodservice 
industry,  be  it  resolved  that  Mr.  Anthony 
Athanas,  president  of  Anthony's  Pier  Pour 
Restaurant  In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  be 
named  "Restaurateur  of  the  Year",  to  receive 
this  award  from  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  on  May  23,  1976,  during  the 
course  of  their  annual  convention  in  Chlcaeo, 
Illinois. 


KEYHOLE-PEEPINO  JOURNALISM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  smalltown  press  may  echo 
that  of  the  big  cities.  At  least,  the  view 
set  forth  in  the  Pike  Press,  Pittsfield,  111., 
of  the  work  of  the  Woodward-Bernstein 
Journalistic  team  parallels  that  of  sev- 
eral national  commentators  I  have  heard. 
It  also  matches  my  own  opinion. 

Here  is  the  text  as  published  April  14, 
which  is  the  handiwork  of  Allan  A.  Seller, 
editor  of  the  Pike  Press: 

Watebgatk'8  Movik 

This  space  is  seldom  used  for  movie  re- 
views, but  this  week  is  an  exception. 

Sunday  night  we  went  to  see  "All  the 
President's  Men,"  the  motion  picture  made 
from  the  book  by  two  Washington  Post  re- 
porters. Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein, 
about  the  Watergate  break-In  and  all  the 
attendant  cover-up  and  skullduggery. 
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It's  the  only  movie  we've  ever  seen  about 
the  newspaper  trade  that  didn't  have  char- 
acters yeUing  "stop  the  presses"  or  talking 
about  "scoops"  or  wearing  their  hats  in  a 
dilapidated  news  room. 

We've  never  been  inside  the  Washington 
Post,  but  we'd  guess  that  the  workaday 
world  there  looks  about  the  same  as  it  does 
In  the  movie — a  kind  of  "disorganized  sys- 
tem" that  typifies  all  newspaper  offices,  large 
or  small. 

Robert  Redford  and  Dustln  Hoffman,  as 
the  young  reporters,  perform  their  parts 
with  believable  honesty.  Methodical,  persist- 
ent, uns\u-e  at  times.  They  portray  the  activ- 
ity of  news  gathering,  and  especially  inves- 
tigative reporting,  for  what  It  Is — plain  hard 
work. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
Washington  Post  they  apparently  hold  staff 
meetings  to  discuss  the  upcoming  issue,  the 
same  as  we  do  each  Thursday  morning  at 
the  Pike  Press.  One  notable  difference  is  that 
we  keep  our  language  on  a  higher  level  of 
decency  and  have  women  present,  the  two 
perhaps  being  related. 

But  all  in  aU,  a  fine  movie. 

With  regard  to  Woodward  and  Bernstein, 
we're  sorry  they  couldn't  "quit"  while  they 
were  ahead — with  a  Pulitzer  prize,  money  in 
their  pockets,  and  world-wide  recognition. 

Their  latest  writing  product,  "Nixon's 
Final  Days"  lowers  their  prestige  to  the  level 
of  keyhole-peeping  journalism,  a  sadistic 
venture  with  no  useful  purpose  (unlike  their 
initial  achievement)  except  to  bring  further 
embarrassment  and  hurt  to  a  famUy  who,  it 
would  seem,  have  undergone  enough  misery — 
even  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  most  ardent 
enemies. — AJ3. 


HOLD  DOWN  NUCLEAR  RISK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
production  of  the  three  Government- 
owned  uranium  enrichment  facilities  is 
already  contracted  for,  including  the  ad- 
ditional capacity  that  will  be  provided  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  so-called  upgrading 
program.  In  addition  to  this,  several  for- 
eign countries  have  indicated  a  desire  to 
go  the  route  of  nuclear  power  plants  and 
have  indicated  an  Interest  in  c<Mistruct- 
Ing  their  own  enrichment  facilities. 
Therefore,  it  seems  rattier  obvious  that 
if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  Its 
leadership  in  the  uranium  enrichment 
industry  and  provide  adequate  capacity 
for  domestic  use  as  well,  we  must  get  on 
with  the  program  of  providing  that  ca- 
pacity expansion. 

A  Government-owned  add-on  plant 
can  be  constructed  at  the  present  time 
at  the  Goodyear  plaht  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  for  considerably  less  than  the  sums 
estimated  for  the  construction  of  a 
stand-alone  facility,  contemplated  by  thfe 
administration  at  Dothan,  Ala.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  considerable  reservation  as 
to  the  advisability  of  turning  over  this 
classified  process  to  private  Industry  be- 
cause of  the  attendant  safeguards  that 
are  required. 

In  a  recent  editorial  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  reprinted  in  the  Ports- 
mouth Times,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this 
plan  runs  contrary  to  U.S.  efforts  to  hold 
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down  nuclear  proliferation.  At  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  editorial  questioning  the  advisability 
of  sharing  this  type  of  technology  and  in- 
formation with  the  private  sector  of  the 
American  economy: 

Hold  Down  MxrcLxaa  Bisk 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer) 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  private  In- 
dustry to  build  and  run  new  uranium  en- 
richment factories.  That  would  relinquish  the 
federal  government's  hold  on  secret  tech- 
nology and  on  dangerous  nuclear  materials. 

President  Ford  wants  private  Industry  let 
in  on  the  Job.  He  contends  that  would  leave 
federal  funds  for  other  energy  projects,  but 
his  plan  has  drawbacks  that  are  glaring  and 
dangerous. 

True,  the  total  output  of  the  three  federal 
enrichment  plants  will  be  used  by  the  300 
present  and  planned  nuclear  reactors.  Nu- 
clear energy  must  expand.  It  cannot  expand 
unless  new  enrichment  capacity  Is  built  by 
the  mid-1980s. 

Ore  fiaw  in  the  Ford  plan  Is  that  the  fed- 
eral government  would  have  to  give  some  $8 
biUlon  in  guarantees  to  private  firms  getting 
in  on  the  business.  That  negates  much  of  the 
fin^rvf.ifti  argument  put  forward  by  the  Ford 
administration . 

Second,  all  the  technology  to  be  used  would 
have  to  be  supplied  by  federal  government  ex- 
perts for  private  use.  It  would  be  used  largely 
at  government  expense. 

ITilrd,  the  guarantees  now  being  demanded 
by  private  investor  companies  would  shift 
most  of  the  rtsk  to  the  federal  government — 
even  to  buying  back  the  plant  If  it  did  not 
work,  or  covering  investors'  losses  In  that 
case. 

Lastly,  It  would  be  a  channel  through 
which  foreign  as  weU  as  private  owners  could 
get  control  of  nuclear  material  and  know- 
how  that  should  be  kept  classified.  The  plan 
presently  before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  of  Congress  would  let  Iran  and 
Js^an  In  as  investors. 

This  plan  runs  contrary  to  VS.  efforts  to 
hold  down  nuclear  proliferation.  Sen.  John  H. 
Olenn  has  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
nuclear  power  plants  will  reach  800  in  a  dec- 
lade.  and  will  be  producing  some  30,000 
pounds  of  Plutonium,  enough  to  make  3,000 
small  atomic  bombs. 

The  three  federal  enrichment  plants  in- 
cluding the  one  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  could 
be  expanded.  Eventually  sale  of  the  enriched 
fuel  wiU  pay  for  the  cost  of  those  expansions. 
That  Is  the  better  way  to  enlarge  nuclear 
power  and  keep  dangerous  things  under 
proper,  tight  control. 

(Editos's  Note. — If  you  havent  expressed 
your  opinion  on  the  planned  enlargement  of 
the  nuclear  enrichment  program,  there  stUl 
iB  time.  You  can  write  to  your  representative. 
WlUlam  H.  Harsha  or  Carl  Perkins,  House 
Office  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C.  or  to  Sen.  John 
Pastore,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Snergy 
Commission,  Senate  Office  Bldg.;  Washington, 
or  directly  to  President  Oerald  Ford  at  the 
White  House.) 


WORK  HAZARDS  AND  THE  RISE  IN 
BIRTH  DEFECTS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  mmixsoTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentlcm  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  14.  1976: 
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Rise  in  Bsth  Defects  Lam  to  Job  Hakhbiw 
(By  David  Bumham) 
Waskincton,  March  IS. — ^A  growing  aware- 
ness that  hazards  in  work  may  damage  the 
reproductive  process  of  women  and.  appar- 
ently to  a  lesser  degree,  men,  has  confronted 
government,  business  and  labor  with  an 
array  of  new  and  difficult  ethical,  legal  and 
constitutional  questions. 

The  questions  have  been  raised  by  studtes 
Indicating  that  chemicals  and  other  hazards 
faced  by  women  working  in  such  places  as 
hospitals,  beauty  parlors  and  factories  may 
account  for  an  Increasing  number  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  miscarriages  and  birth  de- 
fects that  occur  each  year  In  the  United 
States. 

Beyond  the  damage  done  to  the  fetus  when 
the  pregnant  woman  goes  to  work,  studies 
have  indicated  that  the  conditions  found  in 
some  workplaces  may  cause  genetic  damage 
to  men.  which  may  also  lead  to  spontaneoxis 
abortions.  stUl  births,  deformed  children  and 
abnormalities  In  future  generations. 

"The  potential  damage  to  the  fetus  and 
the  possible  genetic  damage  that  may  occiir 
when  pregnant  women  and  men  go  to  work 
appears  to  be  an  Important  medical  problem 
that  none  of  us  had  focused  on,"  said  Dr. 
David  Wegman,  an  occupational  health  ex- 
pert at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

It  Is  conceded  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  research  will  be  required  before  scientists 
can  Identify  the  causes  of  mlscarrtages  and 
birth  defects,  but  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness among  scientists,  university  researchers, 
labor  leaders  and  Industry  executives  of  the 
potential  impact  of  the  workplace  on  the 
reproductive  process. 

Among  the  questions  that  Federal  regula- 
tors, scientists  emd  representatives  of  indus- 
try and  labor  must  answer  are  the  following : 

If  a  substance  Is  more  dangerous  to  women 
than  men,  would  a  Federal  regulation  that 
prohibited  a  woman  of  chDd  bearing  age 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  substance 
violate  the  equal  employment  opportunities 
law? 

Why  have  Oovemment  scientists  and  pri- 
vate researchers  devoted  virtually  all  of  their 
studies  on  occupational  health  to  the  prob- 
lems of  males  when  40  percent  of  the  nation's 
workers  are  women? 

When  a  substance  or  condition  Is  found 
to  be  a  special  hazard  to  women,  miist  the 
Oovemment  take  specific  steps  to  reduce  the 
dangers  or  has  the  Government  met  its  legal 
obligation  by  merely  issuing  a  warning  to 
women? 

'WK  DOIT'*  HAVE  ANSWERS' 

"At  that  point  we  really  dont  have  the 
answers  from  the  regvUatory  viewpoint,  the 
ethical  viewpoint  or  the  legal  viewpoint," 
said  Dr.  John  P.  Plnklea,  the  physician  dlrec- 
or  of  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Because  the  responaibiUty  for  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  divided  among 
a  maze  of  Federal  and  state  agencies,  heal^ 
offldftiff  are  not  able  to  chart  the  precise 
boundaries  of  the  problem  they  believe  lies 
before  them  like  an  island  in  the  fog. 

The  officials  know  that  the  total  nximber 
of  women  working  oirtside  the  home  has  been 
slowly  increasing.  In  1060,  women  repreaantwl 
33  percent  of  the  workers;  in  1976  the  Labor 
D^;>artment  estimated  the  figure  at  40  per- 
cent. 

The  officials  also  know  that  the  number 
ot  women  holding  what  they  suspect  are 
more  hazardous  Jobs  are  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  total  number  of  employed 
wvmien.  In  1960,  the  Labor  Department  said, 
there  wera  3.6  mlUlon  women  holding  such 
Jobs  as  nurses.  f«U5tory  workers,  hair  dressers, 
and  garment  workers.  By  1976.  the  depart- 
ment estimate  that  the  women  h(ddlng  such 
Jobs  had  almost  doubled,  to  4.8  million. 
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NO  EXACT  INPOK 


But  the  Oovemment  bak  no  exact  Infor- 
m&tlon  on  the  number  of  fetuses  that  each 
day  go  to  the  workplace  with  their  mothers, 
let  alone  how  many  are  exooeed  to  Bu^>ected 
hazaixls.  After  an  examlnaitlon  of  all  avail- 
able evidence,  however,  i  recent  Federal 
study  estimated  that  a  mln  Lmum  of  one  mil- 
lion of  the  3.7  million  ba>les  born  In  1970 
had  heea  "exposed  to  a  vailety  of  worlc  con- 
ditions— both  safe  and  uruafe." 

Another  great  uncertaiity  is  Just  how 
many  spontaneous  abortioi  s,  still  bir^s  and 
birth  defecta  occur  each  year.  Though  the 
Oovemment  has  initiated  x  program  to  try 
to  collect  more  precise  inf ( trmation,  varying 
definitions  of  medical  teims,  the  lack  of 
followup  examinations  to  discover  late  de- 
veloping birth  defects  such  as  mental  re- 
tardation, and  widely  scattered  reporting 
Jurisdictions  mean  the  e.i&ct  size  of  the 
problem  is  not  known. 

Dr.  William  H.  Flynt,  ciaef  of  the  birth 
defects  branch  of  the  Publl ;  Health  Service's 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  however,  esti- 
mates that  S  to  7  percent  ( f  the  babies  who 
are  born  each  year  in  the  United  States — 
250,000 — probably  have  sone  birth  defect. 
Dr.  Flynt  said  in  an  intervl*  w  that  a  number 
of  studies  had  found  that  an  additional  10 
to  15  percent  of  all  conceptions  resulted  in 
spontaneous  abortions  or  still  births. 

"We  do  know  that  perhai>8  half  the  spon- 
taneotis  abortions  are  a8so<  iated  with  chro- 
mosomal abnormalities,"  Dr ,  Flynt  said.  "But 
whether  these  abnormalities  were  the  result 
of  harmful  substances  that  the  mother  or 
father  encountered  or  were  nherlted  or  came 
from  some  other  cause  Is  nc  t  known." 

The  growing  concern  ab<  ut  the  potential 
impact  of  the  workplace  on  the  reproductive 
process  comes  at  a  time  w  len  the  Govern- 
ment's eCFort  to  lessen  such  hazards  is  under 
strong  attack. 

Individual  businessmen  and  business  or- 
ganizations have  made  tlie  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Adminis  xation  a  central 
target  of  their  attack  on  wl  lat  they  contend 
is  unnecessary  Federal  regu  ation,  and  Pres- 
ident Ford  has  repeatedly  ;lted  the  agency 
in  campaign  speeches  calUag  for  less  gov- 
erimient. 

But  among  knowledgeaple  officials  the 
question  of  birth  defects  toay  represent  a 
powerfvU  counterargument  to  those  attack- 
ing the  Government.  "It  would  be  false  to 
say  there  now  is  a  mass  con  Kslousness  about 
this  problem,"  said  Anttony  Mazzocchl, 
Washington  representative  of  the  200,000- 
member  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
Union. 

The  deep  concern  among  health  research- 
ers about  the  Impact  of  tlie  workplace  on 
human  reproduction  spring:  from  a  number 
of  sources.  On  Jan.  28,  a  sti  idy  by  five  Gov- 
enmient  scientists  was  miide  public  that 
showed  that  the  wives  of  a  sJ  mpling  of  work- 
ers who  came  in  contact  virli  h  vinyl  chloride 
had  twice  as  many  miscairlages  and  still 
births  as  the  wives  of  workers  who  did  not 
handle  the  material.  The  itudy  was  done 
in  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  plait  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Con  pany. 

Researchers  note  that  the  chemical  struc- 
ture of  vinyl  chloride  reseml  »les  ethylene  dl- 
bromlde  and  trlchloroethy  lene,  two  sub- 
stances used  for  such  purposes  as  reducing 
engine  knock  in  leaded  gas.  Industrial  de- 
greasing  and  fumlgants. 

A  second  reason  for  concern  are  the  find- 
ings of  an  experimental  tert  developed  by 
Dr.  Bruce  Ames  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  suggests  that  virtually  all  known 
substances  that  cause  canc^  also  appear  to 
be  mutagens — substances  hat  affect  the 
genetic  system. 

HEPORT  FDBUSHID  B" '   H.E.W. 

Another  apparent  source  c  f  concern  Is  the 
logical    linking   in   the    mli  da   of   Govern- 
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ment  and  industry  officials  of  two  laws  that 
at  first  were  vfewed  alone.  These  were  the 
1964  Equal  Employment  Opportiinitles  Act, 
which  guaranteed  all  Americans  an  equal 
chance  to  hold  a  Job  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
place  of  origin  or  sex,  and  the  1970  Employ- 
ment Safety  and  Health  Act,  which  estab- 
lished a  mandate  that  the  health  of  no 
American  would  be  damaged  by  the  condi- 
tions met  at  work. 

Another  source,  according  to  many  re- 
searchers, has  been  Dr.  Vilma  Hunt,  the 
Australian-born  author  of  "Occupational 
Health  Problems  of  Pregnant  Women,"  a 
121-page  report  published  11  months  ago, 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

"I'm  not  much  for  quoting  the  Bible, 
but  VUma's  report  for  me  was  a  bit  like 
when  St.  Paul  was  on  the  road  to  Damasciis 
and  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,"  said  Dr. 
Finklea. 

Dr.  Hunt,  a  small  Intense  woman  who  Is 
an  associate  professor  of  environment  health 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  Uni- 
versity Park.  Pa.,  credits  Clara  Schiffer,  a 
program  analysis  In  H.E.W..  for  perserving  In 
her  attempt  to  identify  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  working  woman. 

"We  are  all  responsible  for  the  health  of 
future  generations  and  we  can  no  longer 
Ignore  a  fact  of  life — reproduction  and  work 
are  women's  lot,"  Dr.  Hunt  concludes  in  the 
preface  of  her  report. 
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But  in  an  Interivew,  she  expressed  great 
concern  that  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
problem  is  so  great  that  women  workers 
"will  see  again  the  over-reaction,  prevarica- 
tion and  misinterpretation  of  Government 
and  Industry  officials  that  we  always  see  when 
women  claim  they  also  are  participants  In 
the  workplace." 

Dr.  Andrea  M.  Hrlcko,  health  coordinator 
at  the  Center  for  Labor  Research  and  JEiduca- 
tion  at  the  University  of  California  In 
Berkeley,  described  some  of  the  economic 
pressures  diu-ing  a  speech  late  last  year  in 
Chicago. 

"Recently  we  recevled  a  letter  from  a  work- 
er at  a  plant  In  New  England  who  had  Just 
been  recalled  after  a  lay-off.  Upon  her  return 
to  her  Job  in  a  plastic  factory,  she  was  In- 
formed that  she  could  no  longer  work  in  the 
vinyl  chloride  operation  because  It  might  be 
hazardous  if  she  became  pregnant.  The  com- 
pany informed  her  she  could  only  return  to 
her  Job  if  she  had  a  note  from  her  doctor 
that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  children." 

Dr.  Hrlcko  also  recalled  37  women  In 
Idaho  who  recently  were  ordered  not  to  work 
at  a  lead  smelter  because  of  the  potential 
effects  on  their  future  children.  "They  were 
transferred  to  Jobs  that  the  company  said 
were  safer,"  she  said.  "But  some  of  the  new 
Jobs  may  pay  less." 

The  response  of  the  Govenunent  so  far  has 
been  spotty  and  inconsistent.  "There  simply 
Is  no  Government  policy  on  how  to  confront 
this  problem,"  said  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  a 
physician  with  the  Health  Research  Group, 
a  Washington-based  group  established  by 
Ralph  Nader. 

MFFERENT    PROPOSALS 

Concerning  the  three  substances  or  con- 
ditions where  the  Government  has  taken  ac- 
tion slme  the  potential  reproductive  prob- 
lems have  arisen,  each  proposal  has  been  con- 
siderably different. 

Some  research,  for  example,  suggests  that 
lead  may  pose  special  health  problems  for 
the  fetus  and  for  blacks  who  might  have 
sickle  cell  disease. 

But  Instead  of  recommending  special  pro- 
tective measures  or  exclusion  of  these  groups, 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  admin- 
istration proposed  an  exposure  level  that 
theortlcally  would  be  safe  for  all,  men  and 
women,  black  and  white. 
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Arguing  that  such  a  low  standard  would 
involve  "enormous  expenses,"  the  lead  in- 
dustries association  argued  in  a  brief  filed  on 
Jan.  16  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  limit 
lead  exposure  of  special  workers  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  through  special  monitoring  or 
special  respirators  or  In  "extreme  situations 
exclusion  of  the  employees  from  exposed 
areas  altogether." 

For  a  second  substance,  vinyl  chloride,  the 
Government  noted  in  a  footnote  to  a  pro- 
posed standard  that  there  was  some  evidence 
of  special  reproductive  hazard  but  decided 
no  special  level  of  protection  was  required  to 
meet  this  need. 

RADIOLOGICAL     EXPOSURE 

Concerning  a  third  problem,  radiological 
exposure,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Its  successor  agency,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  have  proposed  issuing 
special  warnings  to  women  of  childbearlng 
age  rather  than  adjusting  exposure  levels  to 
meet  their  special  requirements. 

One  of  the  particular  drawbacks  of  the 
regulatory  agency's  plan  to  warn  pregnant 
women  to  avoid  radiation  Is  that  women  fre- 
quently are  not  sure  they  are  pregnant  until 
the  third  month  after  conception,  a  period 
during  which  the  fetus  might  be  damaged. 
Government  and  Industry  officials  note 
another  legal  complexity  concerning  the  ap- 
parent connection  between  some  workplace 
conditions  and  miscarriages  and  birth  de- 
fects. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  workers  com- 
pensation does  not  cover  birth  defects  or 
mutagenic  defects,"  said  Dr.  Plnklea,  noting 
that  the  compensation  program  acts  as  a 
no-fault  Insurance  program  for  workers, 
compensating  them  for  some  Injuries  but 
strictly  limiting  their  right  to  bring  suits. 
Because  the  fetus  is  not  covered.  Dr.  Plnk- 
lea continued,  anyone  who  was  deformed  be- 
cause of  exposure  to  dangerous  substances 
by  his  mother  or  father  would  be  able  to 
bring  a  suit  up  until  he  or  she  was  21. 

"The  only  redress  of  the  damaged  child 
would  be  civil  action,  almost  equivalent  to 
medical  malpractice — I  guess  we  could  call  It 
industrial  malpractice.  The  mother  cannot 
sign  a  release  for  the  fetus  and  the  liability 
will  accumulate  as  research  is  being  done," 
he  said. 

This,  It  seems  to  me,  will  be  a  very  power- 
ful lever  for  everyone  to  get  to  work  on  this 
problem." 

A  labor  lawyer  for  a  major  chemical  com- 
pany agreed.  "Every  company  In  the  coun- 
try would  be  terrified  about  the  prospect  of 
having  a  deformed  child  bring  a  suit  against 
it."  he  said,  requesting  that  neither  he  nor 
his  company  be  Identified. 

One  of  the  first  official  efforts  to  begin 
focusing  on  the  problem  of  women  In  the 
work-place  occurred  last  November  when 
Dr.  Plnklea  and  the  National  Institute  for 
Safety  and  Health  held  a  day-long  confer- 
ence with  representatives  from  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Stauffer  Chemical,  Union  Carbide,  the 
industrial  union  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  the  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  and  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission. 

A  four-day  conference  on  the  same  subject 
is  scheduled  for  June  17-19  and  is  sponsored 
by  the  Society  for  Occupational  Health  and 
the  National  Institute. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  get  all  of  us  male 
chauvinist  pigs  thinking  about  this  prob- 
lem," Dr.  Finklea  said.  "But  It  looks  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  significant  health  question  and 
a  very  powerful  problem  that  Is  hard  to  dis- 
count." 
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PUBLIC  CREDITING  PRESIDENT  FOR 
LIFT  IN  ECONOMY 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBai 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A-HVES 

Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.,  in  an  April  12 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
has  given  us  his  usual  keen  insight  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
His  logic  In  stating  that  President  Ford 
is  benefitting  the  most  politically  from 
better  times  is  ably  substantiated  by  the 
following  "Washington  Letter": 

Public  Cbeditinc  Peksident  for  Lmr  in 
Economy 

(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 
Washington. — The  question,  "Who  wlU 
get  the  credit  for  the  improvement  in  the 
economy?"  Is  supposed  to  be  one  that  Is 
debatable.  The  Democrats  in  Congress  are 
claiming  the  credit.  And,  of  course,  so  is  the 
President.  But  to  anyone  who  is  moving 
around  the  United  States  these  days,  talking 
to  the  average  run  of  voters,  the  answer  Is 
a  simple  one:  the  people  were  blaming 
Gerald  Ford  when  the  economy  was  sinking. 
And  now,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
people  are  giving  Mr.  Ford  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  economy's  upward  surge. 

"Credit"  may  be  too  strong  a  word.  But  one 
does  find  that  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  now  are  basking  in  better  economic 
times  are  taking  a  much  kinder  view  of  the 
President.  The  major  polls  show  Ford  now 
pleasing  some  60  percent  of  the  public  In 
the  way  he  is  handling  his  Job — a  rise  of 
some  10  percentage  points  and  more  over 
Just  a  few  months  ago. 

The  problem  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
are  having  in  establishing  their  own  role  in 
the  economic  shift  upward  is  twofold: 

For  one,  many  Democrats  stiU  are  saying 
the  economy  isn't  all  that  good.  They  point 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate  and  to  the 
even  higher  Jobless  situation  in  the  black 
ghettos.  And  some  warn  there  might  be  a 
plunge  In  the  economy  again  at  almost  any 
moment. 

And  second,  the  thesis  of  Democrats  for 
Judging  the  Ford  administration,  starting 
almost  from  the  beginning,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  weighing  and  considering  and 
hemming  and  hawing  and  generally  doing 
nothing  to  make  the  economy  improve.  Thus, 
when  the  economy  does  start  to  get  better, 
the  Democrats  are  left  with  a  line  that  Is 
hard  to  prove:  that  the  economy  would,  in- 
deed, be  moving  along  faster  If  the  President 
had  allowed  the  Democratic  tack  to  prevail — 
one  that  would  have  put  less  emphasis  on 
stimulating  business  and  more  on  govern- 
ment spending,  particularly  in  creating  Jobs. 
But.  while  the  Democrats  call  for  all  these 
government  supported  Jobs  to  "solve"  unem- 
ployment, the  public  sees  Joblessness  decreas- 
ing, much  more  than  the  Democrats  have 
been  saying  would  happen  under  the  Ford 
"do-nothing"  approach.  Some  economists,  in 
fact,  predict  the  Jobless  rate  might  dip  below 
7  percent  before  the  November  election. 

Everyone,  including  the  President,  concedes 
that  this  rate  stlU  Is  "too  high."  But  the 
Democrats  are  finding  it  most  difficult  to 
convince  the  public  that  the  Ford  approach 
is  Ineffective. 

In  this  reporter's  conversations  with  the 
rank  and  file,  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, he  has  found  this  "consensus  view"  of 
the  economy — except  among  the  blacks  and 
minorities  who  are  still  feeling  the  recession: 
By  and  large,  people  now  perceive  the 
economy  as  getting  better.  They  see  prices 
going  up  still — but  at  a  little  slower  rate. 
They  see  out-of-work   sons  and   neighbors 
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going  back  to  work.  And  they  watch  the  rise 
of  the  stock  market  with  elaUon:  this  seems 
to  give  people  hope  even  If  they  dont  awn 
stocks. 

Generally,  people  are  "crediting"  the  Preal- 
dent  for  the  economic  upsurge.  Most  people 
don't  understand  economics  anyway.  But 
they  do  know  that  the  President  was  being 
faulted — by  the  Democratic  politicians  and 
by  many  economists — tar  the  way  the  econ- 
omy was  lagging.  So  they  basically  see  it  as 
logical — and  only  fair — ^to  say  the  President 
must  be  doing  something  right  now  or  things 
wouldn't  be  getting  better.  Or  as  some  say, 
maybe  it  was  Just  better  that  he  didn't  come 
in  with  a  lot  of  government  programs  that 
might,  indeed,  have  heated  up  inflation. 

And,  finally,  a  reporter  can  make  this  ob- 
servation from  his  samplings  of  public 
opinion — not  only  recent  Interviews  but  also 
frcnn  those  reaching  back  for  some  little 
time: 

The  American  public  has  been  more  ex- 
ercised over  rising  prices  than  over  any  other 
aspect  of  the  flagging  economy.  Everyone  was 
angry  over  what  inflation  was  doing  to  him. 
Now  everyone  Is  happier — or  at  least  less 
angry — as  Inflation  appears  to  be  slowing 
down.  On  the  other  hand.  Joblessness — ^whlle 
a  terrible  thing  to  those  who  were  and  are 
out  of  work— only  touched  a  portion  of  the 
population.  The  anger  of  those  out  of  work 
persists. 

But  the  President  was  right — politically — 
when  he  sought  first  to  get  business  and  the 
economy  moving  again  and  to  cut  inflation, 
while  putting  leas  emphasis  on  helping  the 
unemployed  except  insofar  as  his  efforts  to 
promote  business  health  would  enable  busi- 
nesses to  bring  more  people  back  to  work. 

So  it  is  that  among  most  Americans  today 
the  President,  not  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
is  benefiting  the  most  politicaUy  from  better 
times. 


LABOR   CHAMPION  MYRA 
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Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Myra 
Wolfgang,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
colorful  labor  leaders  in  Michigan  and 
the  Nation  for  more  than  40  years  has 
died  after  a  lingering  illness.  An  early 
leader  in  the  fight  for  women's  rights, 
she  was  the  first  woman  vice  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Workers  and  Bartenders, 
AFL-CIO  and  had  served  as  the  top  ofla- 
cer  of  local  24  of  that  union  for  the  past 
16  years. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang's  many  achievements 
within  the  labor  movement  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  civic  and  commimity  endeavors 
over  four  decades  are  the  subject  of  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
by  its  labor  writer,  Mr.  Ralph  Orr.  Under 
leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  article  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Wolfgang's  life  of  service: 

Labor  Champion  Myra  Wolfgang  Dies 
(By  Ralph  Orr) 

Myra  Wolfgang,  one  of  the  nation's  first 
women  union  organizers  who  for  more  than 
40  years  was  the  colorful  champion  of  Mich- 
igan's restaurant  workers,  died  Monday.  She 
was   61. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang,  who  has  been  Ul  since  Jan- 
uary, had  been  in  Henry  Ford  Hospital  since 
March  25  with  an  intestinal  obstrucUon  that 
proved  malignant. 
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A  fiery  speaker  aoA  a  clever  negotiator, 
Mrs.  Wolfgang  was  the  first  woman  vice- 
president  of  the  480,000-member  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employes  and  Bartenders  Inter- 
national Union.  AFL-CIO.  She  also  had 
served  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  30.000- 
membo-  Local  24  since  1960. 

Her  life,  an  acquaintance  once  aald.  had 
been  "one  big  crusade." 

Employers  tremulous  about  facing  her  at 
the  bargaining  table,  fellow  unionists  who 
crossed  her  and  legislators  who  feared  her 
wrath  knew  what  her  acquaintance  meant. 

Myra  Wolfgang  inevitably  won.  "Not  Just 
because  ahe  is  usually  right."  her  long-time 
associate,  the  late  Mort  Furay.  once  said, 
"but  because  she  believes  her  cause  \s  Just." 
She  became  a  disciple  of  the  union  cause 
In  1933,  when  the  Depression  cut  short  her 
studies  at  Carnegie  Tech  and  her  plans  for 
a  career  as  an  Interior  decorator. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  went  to  Louis  Koenlg,  head 
of  the  old  Detroit  Waiters  Local  705.  seeking 
a  Job  as  a  vraltress,  work  she  had  done  in 
college. 

She  stayed  to  answer  the  harried  Koenig's 
telephone.  The  foot  she  thus  got  In  the  door 
turned  out  to  be  a  marching  foot. 

It  was  a  turbulent  era.  Industrial  union- 
ism was  on  the  inarch.  Bosses  hjwl  become 
fair  game.  Michigan  became  the  cradle  of 
organized  labor. 

Myra  Wolfgang  was  at  the  vortex,  leading 
sltdown  strikes,  organizing  lunch-counter 
sit-ins,  giving  impassioned  speeches  from 
truck  beds  and  the  City  Hall  steps.  A  teen- 
ager hurling  thunderbolts  at  management, 
she  was  a  raiser  of  general  hell. 

"She  was  our  La  Passioncjla,"  David 
Chaney,  the  leader  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  once  recalled. 

"That  Myra.  she  was  everywhere,"  Koenlg 
said. 

Koenlg  began  grooming  her  as  his  succes- 
sor. She  became  recording  secretary  of  Local 
70S,  now  Local  34. 

A  key  flnne  to  the  "Battle  of  the  Beach" 
in  the  19508.  when  her  international  launched 
a  successful  aU-out  attack  on  Miami's  non- 
union hotels,  she  was  rewarded  with  an 
international  vice-presidency. 

Her  Detroit  responsibilities  were  broadened 
under  Koenig's  tutelage.  She  became  his 
chief  negotiator,  the  thrower  of  his  spltballs. 
Intuition  and  an  incisive  mind  often  put 
her  two  moves  ahead  of  her  male  adversaries 
in  negotiations. 

""Sometimes  you  didn't  know  you'd  been 
had,"  one  of  them  once  said.  "Tou  wanted  to 
count  your  fingers  after  you  shook  hands 
with  her." 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  was  a  master  of  the  wither- 
ing scowl,  a  tablepounder  who  often  shouted 
herself  hoarse  at  the  bargaining  table.  For 
effect,  she  could  blow  her  top  and  swear  like 
a  longshoreman. 

But  she  also  read  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Simone  de  Beauvolr,  was  an  opera  buff  and 
a  patroness  of  the  symphony. 

Her  detractors  said  that  for  aU  her  pub- 
licity, her  members  were  stUl  among  the 
working  poor.  Some  called  her  a  headline 
hunter. 

She  did  know  the  value  of  public  relations. 
The  tart-tongued  Mrs.  Wolfgang  was  a  master 
of  the  one-liner. 

On  the  eve  of  negotiations  with  Detroit's 
private  clubs  she  announced:  "We're  going 
to  say  "Whoa'  to  the  horsey  &et." 

In  a  Labor  Day  speech  at  the  State  Fair- 
groxmds.  asked  to  discuss  "Women  in  the 
Labor  Movement,"  she  sniffed:  "Women  were 
in  labor  before  any  of  you  were  born." 

After  a  Playboy  Club  Bunny  had  won  a 
back-pay  award:  "Jo  is  a  Bunny  who  bit 
back." 

Nobody  was  immune  from  ner  scorn  when 
she  believed  she  was  right— Republican, 
Democrat,  president,  governor,  legislator, 
employer,  union  rebel,  even  Alex  Karras,  the 
Detroit  Lions  All-Pro  tackle. 


"They  won't  sl- 

l^ght  for  women's 
centers  and  Job 
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She  publicly  labeled  Kar  'as  a  "boor"  when 
he  used  an  unfortunate  ad,  ectlve  in  referring 
to  her  waltreaaes  at  a  ban(  uet  where  Karras 
was  toaatmaster. 

Several  yeara  ago,  a  groiip  of  men — some 
of  them  reeentf  III  that  a  w()man  was  running 
the  show — formed  a  cabal  |o  unseat  her.  The 
formidable  Mrs.  Wolfgang  (<ld  not  take  Icindly 
to  It  and  now  all  but  one  kre  »x-staff  mem- 
bers, r 

She  sometimes  would  svi^p  Into  the  best 
restaurants  to  check  he^  members'  pay- 
checka  to  make  certain  ,the  boss  wasnt 
cheating  on  contract  tenzU. 

After  Attorney  General  Prank  Kelley  Issued 
a  ruling  which  ahe  said  weakened  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  women  itvorkers,  she  dis- 
patched six  waitresses  to  Selley's  office  with 
a  box  bearing  a  king  snal^. 

"Symbolic  of  treachery,"  \aixe  explained. 

Once  she  was  bounced  (rom  her  post  on 
the  Wayne  County  AFL-CIb  Ctouncll  for  re- 
fusing to  rubber-stan^>  etorts  "to  tie  the 
labor  movement  to  the  Jcoattalls  of  the 
Democrats. 

Unperturbed,  she  wamc 
lence  me.  Not  by  a  Jugful. 

She  was  active  In  the 

rights,  calling  for  child  cf_     

training  programs  for  mothers  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  In  1972  with  cameras  flMMng  she 
boldly  walked  through  the  front  door — gen- 
erally reserved  for  male  tise  only — of  the 
Detroit  Club.  A  defender  of]  women's  dignity, 
she  once  loudly  harangued  a  man  In  a  posh 
restaurant  after  he  openljf  pinched  one  of 
her  waitresses.  1 

On  other  women's  Issues,  kuch  as  the  Equal 
Bights  Amendment,  however,  she  opposed 
women's  libbers.  In  1970  ^he  lectured  the 
UJ3.  Senate  Judiciary  Cotnmlttee  for  2V4 
hours  In  1970  on  the  evils  sie  thought  inher- 
ent In  the  ERA.  T 

Invoking  quotations  from  the  Bible,  Molly 
Pitcher  and  Patrick  Hen^,  she  defended 
state  laws  llmlUng  the  hoiirs  women  could 
work  and  the  weights  they  could  lift. 

"We  don't  want  equality  ef  mistreatment  " 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  served  on  numerous  state 
and  federal  commissions.      : 

She  fought  for  Sunday  liquor  sales  to  open 
up  more  Jobs  in  the  caterliig  Industry. 

She  was  the  driving  for^  behind  enact- 
ment of  Michigan's  minimum  wage  law  In 
1964,  taking  her  entourage  ti>  legislative  hear- 
ings in  16  cities. 

To  make  her  point  she  pt 
islators  carhops  making   2| 
(plus  tips)  and  a  woman 
hoiirs  a  week   and  lift 
pounds. 

Two  years  later,  she  stt 
at  the  Legislature  when  laj 
their  feet  in  amending  the 
for  the  musty  old  state  hout,. 

On  the  home  front,  sh^  negotiated  her 
local's  first  pension  and  Health-care  plans 
and  Installed  Its  first  strike  (imd. 

She  established  a  waiter-taraitress  training 
school,  and  critiqued  the  ptf formances  of  its 
graduates  when  they  served|her. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  was  the  pcoiu^e  of  non- 
union houses,  but  was  not  klways  successful 
In  getting  them  In  the  unloi  fold.  One  of  her 
major  disappointments  wak  the  failure  to 
organize  the  Big  Boy  drive-fas. 

But  the  Playboy  Club  flEt  ended  In  tri- 
umph. The  months  of  picketing  produced  a 
settlement  that  led  to  a  national  Playboy 
agreement.  ] 

During  the  long  campalg|i,  Mrs.  Wolfgang 
provided  vocal  accompaniment.  Jabbing  away 
at  the  idea  that  bimnles  (thkn)  got  no  wages, 
but  were  expected  to  survite  on  tips. 

"Don't  be  a  Bunny,  work! 
Implored. 

As  for  Hugh  Hefner,  hea  I  of  the  Playboy 
empire.  She  labeled  his  vleivs 
petuatlon    of    the    lewd    idea 
should  be  obecene  and  not 


ded  before  leg- 
cents  an  hour 
irced  to  work  72 
:e8   weighing  78 

a  "sleep-in" 

ers  dragged 

w.  It  was  a  first 


for  money,"  she 
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A  memorial  service  will  be  held  next  Mon- 
day at  6:30  pjm.  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts. 

Mrs.  Wolfgang  Is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Martha  and  Mrs.  Laiura  Christiansen, 
both  of  Chicago,  and  a  granddaughter.  Her 
husband,  Moc,  an  attorney,  died  in  1963. 

The  family  requests  memorial  contribu- 
tions be  made  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts  and  the  Michigan  Cancer  Society. 
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H.  S.  KAWAKAMI 


"a  gross  per- 
that    women 
heard." 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  27.  1976 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  today  to  the 
career  of  a  distinguished  resident  of  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
whose  life  has  recently  been  chronicled 
in  an  autobiography  entitled  "Prom 
Japan  to  Hawaii,  My  Journey." 

The  person  of  whom  I  speak  is  H.  S. 
Kawakami,  many  times  called  "the 
merchant  prince  of  BZauai,"  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  known  people  on  the 
island.  Mr.  Kawakami's  enterprises  in- 
clude two-score  establishments  doing 
business  in  half  a  dozen  communities  on 
Kauai  and  control  of  two  shopping  cen- 
ters. 

Of  more  than  passing  interest,  too,  is 
the  fact  that  the  entire  Klawakami  fam- 
ily has  been  involved  in  the  business  and 
professional  activities  of  the  commu- 
nities wherever  they  have  lived.  That 
now  includes  four  of  the  major  islands 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kawakami's  accomplishments, 
which  began  in  Japan  and  grew  to  such 
successful  dimensions  in  Hawaii,  illus- 
trate the  best  traditions  of  the  work 
ethic,  and  I  commend  the  following  news 
story  about  this  remarkable  buslnessmsin 
to  your  attention.  It  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  of  April  19,  1976, 
and  I  include  it  to  be  published  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Meechant  Prince  Recalls  the  Past 
(By  PavU  Stoflfel) 

Lihtte,  Kauai. — H.  S.  Kawakami,  the  76- 
year-old  founder  of  a  big  complex  of  stores 
and  supermarkets,  has  written  the  story  of 
his  rags-to-rlches  career  in  an  autobiography 
titled  "Prom  Japan  to  Hawaii,  My  Journey." 

The  man  who  sometimes  Is  called  "the 
merchant  prince  of  Kauai"  came  to  Kauai 
from  Japan  In  1912  as  a  penniless  boy  to  Join 
his  father  and  brother,  who  worked  in  the 
cane  fields. 

Today,  the  Kawakami  enterprises  include 
20  stores  doing  a  multlmllUoa  dollar  busi- 
ness In  a  half  dozen  towns  and  control  of 
two  shopping  centers. 

The  70-page  story  of  Kawakami's  "Jour- 
ney" was  unveiled  at  a  luncheon.  Tom  Coff- 
man.  Honolulu  newspaperman,  was  Intro- 
duced as  the  man  who  helped  write  the 
autobiography. 

Coflfman,  who  wrote  "To  Catch  a  Wave," 
a  book  about  the  late  Gkiv.  John  A.  Burns, 
said  the  Kawakami  story  was  easy  to  put  to- 
gether from  tapes  and  that  most  of  the 
phraseology  Is  Kawakami's. 

The  book  deals  candidly  with  the  problems 
of  discrimination  faced  by  Japanese  people 
in  plantation  employment  and  in  their  harsh 
ordeals  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  story  tells  how  Kawakami  got  his  edu- 
cation at  Mld-Paclflc  insUtute,   where  he 


worked  for  his  tuition,  and  how  he  later  re- 
ceived practical  business  training  as  a  book- 
keeper for  a  plantation. 

The  ambitious  Harvey  Saburo  Kawakami 
decided  that  working  for  someone  else  wms 
not  for  him.  In  1926  he  took  the  plunge  Into 
business. 

With  the  help  of  his  wife,  TDmo,  he  wt 
up  a  Uttle  "^a  and  ma"  store  in  Walmea, 
with  shoestring  capital  of  only  $3,000.  They 
WOTked  long  hours  and  lived  frugally. 

Much  of  the  business  for  the  store  came 
from  peddling  merchandise  in  a  $150  model- 
T  Ford  to  sugar  workers  who  lived  In  planta- 
tion camps  in  the  Walmea  and  Kekaha  are*. 

However,  Kawakami  roused  the  enmity  of 
a  sugar  plantation,  which  barred  him  from 
selling  In  Its  camps  because  he  competed 
with  the  company  store.  This  fenced  the 
hustling  storekeeper  to  find  new  custom- 
ers and  to  broaden  his  markets. 

He  was  later  to  see  the  plantation's  ac- 
tion as  a  blessing  In  disguise  and  to  phUos- 
ophlze  that  "sweet  are  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity." 

His  btislness  prospered  and  In  1929  he  bor- 
rowed 94,000  from  a  bank  to  expand  hla 
store.  He  said  this  first  bank  loan  was  a 
scary  experience,  although  much  later  he 
would  borrow  $225,000  from  the  bank  for  a 
shopping  center  project,  without  a  quiver. 

Now,  on  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Walmea  venture,  the  Kawakami  businesses 
have  grown  to  Include  six  Blgsave  super- 
markets, four  general  stores,  four  imi>^iy 
shops,  six  resort  gift  shops  and  major  In- 
tereste  in  shopping  centers  at  Kapaa  and 
Lihue. 

While  he  was  building  a  merchandising 
empire,  Kawakami  and  his  wife  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  in  the  small  cottage  home  they 
built  behind  the  store  at  Walmea. 

Tomo  was  the  widow  of  his  brother  Sakul- 
chl,  who  had  wed  her  as  picture  bride  while 
he  was  working  In  the  cane  fields.  Sak\ilchl 
died  in  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918  and  Harvey 
Sab\ira  later  married  his  widow  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  family. 

George,  the  oldest  son,  was  bom  In  1923 
and  now  runs  the  furniture  and  dry  goods 
store  in  Llhue.  Richard  Is  a  State  legislator. 
Edward  is  a  dentist  in  HonoliUu.  Charles  Is 
assistant  manager  of  a  J.  C.  Penney  Store 
in  Hllo. 

A  daughter,  Gertrude  (Mrs.  Aklra  Toma) 
runs  the  resort  gift  shops,  and  another 
daughter,  Edith,  is  a  teacher  on  Maul. 

In  his  book,  Kawakami  tells  how  another 
daughter,  Ellen,  brought  tragedy  to  the  fam- 
Uy  when  she  took  her  own  life  in  fniatra- 
tlon  over  a  bookkeeping  problem  in  one  of 
the  stores. 

Tomo  Kawakmi  died  in  1955  and  her  hus- 
band later  wed  Mlchiko,  of  Kyoto,  Japan, 
who  took  the  name  Elsie  when  she  became 
his  wife. 

Kawakami.  who  was  an  alien,  was  con- 
fronted with  animosity  and  suspicion  in 
the  war  hysteria  following  Pearl  Harbor.  Al- 
though he  continued  to  operate  his  stores, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  backing 
efTorte  of  his  countrymen  to  win  acceptance 
as  patriotic  Americans. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  an  Interpreter 
and  with  son  George  won  recognition  as  the 
only  Kauai  father-son  team  in  the  Army.  It 
was  during  his  war  service  at  Fort  McClel- 
land in  1946  that  Kawakami  became  a  nat- 
iirallzed  citizen.  He  was  then  45. 

Earlier  he  worked  tirelessly  to  win  per- 
mission from  the  military  to  accept  enlist- 
ments of  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
what  wotQd  become  the  famous  442nd  Com- 
bat Team  and  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion. 

The  story  also  tells  how  a  second  Kawaka- 
mi store  business  was  established  by  his 
older  brother  Pukutara,  who  set  up  a  store 
In  Hanapepe.  That  enterprise  was  the  core 
of  a  separate  company — N.  P.  Kawakami— ^ 
which  also  fiourlshed. 

Ite  Initials  "N.  F."  stood  for  Norito,  the 
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son,  and  Pukutara,  the  father.  Nortto  has 
since  become  a  circuit  coiirt  judge. 

The  two  family  enterprises  were  merged 
after  the  death  of  Pukutara  to  avoid  Inter- 
f  amlly  competition  In  sUxe  operations. 


BUDGET  COTS  AND  THE  AVERAGE 
AMERICAN 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  mew  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.  ZBPEEIETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
across  the  country  budget  cuts  in  munic- 
ipalities have  hit  hard  at  working  people 
by  depriving  them  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  other  side  of  this  particular 
coin  is  now  being  brouE^t  to  public  at- 
tention, diowtng  how  the  average  citizen 
is  hit  by  slashes  in  municipal  services. 
What  is  revealed  Is  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion in  the  (luality  of  urban  life,  making 
it  ever  more  difficult  for  pec^le  to  sur- 
vive in  the  city  environment.  There  is  no 
breathtaking  and  immediately  noticeable 
decline  in  daily  life.  Rather,  it  takes 
place  almost  imperceptibly,  but  the  final 
result  is  the  same:  Further  deteriora- 
tion and  less  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
working  citizen  in  the  future  of  his  or 
her  city.  Quite  recently,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  printed  a  sensitive  and  percep- 
tive piece  on  this  phenomenon,  selecting 
part  of  my  congressional  district  for 
their  indepth  view.  Because  its  message 
has  meaning  for  every  city  in  the  Nation, 
I  include  it  here  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  and  enlightenment  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

This  perceptive  article  shows  how  vital 
it  is  for  the  Congress  to  understand  how 
important  it  is  for  Government  to  pre- 
vent further  reductions  in  these  services, 
and  to  comprehend  the  impact  of  these 
cuts.  The  slope  is  a  viable,  bustling 
neighborhood,  whose  people  are  a  micro- 
cosm of  New  Yoi^  and  the  Nation.  If 
areas  like  the  slope  are  hamstrung  by 
service  cuts  and  cease  being  viable,  the 
last  urban  bulwark  against  blight  will 
disappear,  and  all  our  cities  will  confront 
economic  and  social  erosion  of  the  worst 
kind.  Congress  must  understand  this 
equation,  and  I  believe  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  is  an  excellent  and  in- 
structive lesson: 

New  York  Now:  How  Budget  Ctrrs  Affect 

People  in  One  Neichboehood 

(By  Barry  Newman) 

New  York. — More  than  a  year  has  gone 
since  the  first  fissures  appeared  in  the 
finances  of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State.  Nine  months  have  passed  since  the 
first  great  wave  of  layoffs  last  July.  Other 
layoffs  and  cute  of  all  kinds  foUowed.  There 
are  more  to  come. 

Socially,  if  not  always  silently,  the  people 
who  live  here  have  accepted  the  nevrs  and 
gone  about  their  business.  By  now,  the  shock 
has  dissipated,  and  the  abstractions  of 
budget  cutting  have  the  air  of  permanent 
realities. 

What  has  it  meant  to  ordinary  New  York- 
ers? A  tour  of  one  neighborhood  in  Brook- 
lyn, Park  Slope,  suggeste  some  conse- 
quences— slight,  psychological  and  substan- 
tial. 

Park  Slope  is  one  of  New  York's  more 
motley  neighborhoods.  With  a  population  of 
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70,000  on  the  Incline  from  Prospect  Park  to- 
ward the  Oowanus  Canal,  the  Slope's  100 
blocks  would  make  a  diverse  city  almost 
anywhere  else.  In  New  York,  It's  the  closest 
thing  to  a  microcosm. 

The  narrow  strip  along  the  park  has 
gained  a  cachet  among  the  spirited  renova- 
tors of  elegant  brownstones  as  a  fashionable 
compromise  between  suburbia  and  Manhat- 
tan's Upper  East  Side.  In  aU  of  Park  Slope, 
thotigh,  there  are  at  least  as  many  Irish  and 
Italian  famlUes  living  in  modest  brick  row 
houses  as  there  are  professionals  In  the  high- 
stooped  manstons.  And  all  of  them  are  out- 
niimbered  by  the  poor. 

Ask  the  upwardly  mobUe,  the  ethnic  mid- 
dle class  and  the  Impoverished  what  Imme- 
diate impact  the  budget  cute  have  had,  and 
they  wlU  almost  always  answer,  "Not  much." 
On  the  surface,  at  least  they're  right.  Life 
goes  on. 

"How  has  It  affected  my  neighbor- 
hood?" says  a  Manhattan-bound  commuter. 
"Damned  If  I  know.  Subways  are  a  little 
slower,  maybe."  Rita  Noonan.  who  sells  real 
estate  In  the  Slope,  says,  "I  feel  everything 
must  be  affected.  But  I  cant  think  of  any- 
thing specific."  Crime  rates  havent  soared, 
trash  doesn't  cover  the  streets.  Park  Slope 
Isn't  burning  down. 

One  fine  morning  on  the  shipping  street  of 
Seventh  Avenue  there  Is  even  a  holdover  from 
a  lost  era:  Patrolman  Louis  Gosparlk,  two 
rows  of  gold  buttons  shining  on  his  coat, 
tipping  his  hat  to  shopkeepers,  walking  his 
beat. 

There  has  been  some  temptetlon  In  blame 
fiscal  catastrophes  for  old  fallings.  "The 
Parks  Department  hasn't  been  doing  much  In 
Prospect  Park  since  the  cute,"  says  Rob  Bur- 
ton, president  of  the  Park  Slojpe  Civic  Coun- 
cil. On  second  thought,  he  adds,  "I  gotte  t^ 
you,  they  weren't  doing  much  before  the  cute 
either." 

Nick  Soviemo,  chief  Housing  Department 
Inspector,  says  his  thinned  forces  are  respond- 
ing to  calls  from  Park  Slope  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  ever.  "All  complainante,"  he  says, 
"are  never  handled  immediately." 

But  the  semblance  of  bumbllng-as-usua!  la 
deceptive.  The  crisis  Is  casting  Ite  pall  over 
Park  Slope,  sometimes  In  gloomier  ways  than 
you  might  siispect.  If  the  overaU  cute,  which 
have  already  run  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  are  merely  marginal  by  New  York 
scales,  then  perhaps  the  people  and  the  in- 
stitutions likely  to  be  touched  by  them  are 
somehow  considered  marginal  and  expendable 
as  well. 

Peggy  Blrnberg,  her  husband,  Barry,  and 
their  two  daughters  moved  to  the  Slope  six 
years  ago,  bought  a  brownstone  and  began 
renovating.  He  opened  a  plant  store :  she  be- 
came a  teacher  in  PJ3.  282.  They  both  became 
active  In  the  community  school  board. 

The  board  became  one  of  the  city's  best, 
and  with  much  hard  work  It  Installed  an 
"open-classroom"  system  In  PS.  282,  Just  the 
kind  of  individually  geared  education  the 
Blrnbergs  wanted  for  their  children.  The 
board  appointed  25  open-classroom  teachers, 
and  the  Blrnbergs  came  to  devote  an  enor- 
mous share  of  their  time  to  the  school.  "Hien 
last  October,  most  of  the  new  teachers  were 
fired.  Including  Peggy  Blrnberg;  the  open 
classrooms  fell  apart.  It  hurt  the  Blrnbergs 
to  the  quick — so  much  so  that  they  have  de- 
cided to  abandon  New  York  altogether.  They 
are  moving  to  Toronto. 

"HI  never  commit  myself  to  something  like 
that  school  again,"  Peggy  Blrnberg  says  bit- 
terly. "It  was  really  everything  I  thought 
about  and  everything  I  did.  Now  it's  gone.  It 
was  all  for  nothing,  and  that's  too  much  time 
and  energy  and  heart  to  put  into  anything. 
We  think  there's  got  to  be  a  better  way  to 
live." 

The  Blrnbergs'  brownstone  Is  about  to  be 
sold.  As  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed,  they  11 
be  gone. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  thought  was  given 
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to  demolishing  the  old  Pacific  Street  Library 
at  the  Slope's  northern  Up.  But  it  was  a 
t»^««<fttTu>  building,  and  the  community  per- 
suaded the  city  to  renovate  It  Instead,  The 
Job  took  three  years  and  cost  $834,000. 

The  beautifully  redone  library  was  opened 
at  last  on  Nov.  19.  But  It  Isn't  a  very  im- 
portant library,  and  because  of  the  striped 
budget.  It  was  given  a  staff  of  only  three.  It 
stays  open  five  hours  a  day  (eight  hours  on 
Wednesdays  only) ;  It  Is  closed  on  weekends. 
Its  circular  main  room  has  a  sparse  assort- 
ment of  books.  The  balcony  above  It  Is 
empty;  the  music  room  la  empty:  upstairs, 
the  children's  room,  with  ite  domed  celling 
and  huge  dark-stained  wooden  mantel,  is 
empty.  Expensive  equipment  Is  hidden  away. 

If  then  were  books  displayed  on  the 
shelves,  they  might  be  stolen.  The  staff  ia 
too  small  to  stand  guard.  "We  couldn't  keep 
watch."  says  Catherine  DlMella,  who  worts 
in  the  newly  nopeiMA  lltarary.  "We're  alone." 

Methodist  Hospital,  the  largest  employer 
In  Park  Slope,  Is  a  private  Institution.  But 
the  travails  of  t2ie  city  and  the  stete  are  ite 
travails,  too.  After  eight  years  of  haggling, 
the  hospltel  has  to  forget  Its  plans  to  build 
a  350-bed.  $70  million  annex.  The  money  was 
to  be  raised  through  stete  "moral-obliga- 
tion" bonds:  needless  to  say,  the  stete's 
moral  obligations  won't  raise  much  money 
anymore. 

More  to  the  Immediate  point,  Methodist 
Hospital  is  short  on  cash.  The  dty.  It  aeems, 
has  been  taking  ite  time  processing  Medicaid 
bills,  and  the  stete  is  making  reimburse- 
mente  according  to  1976  prices,  even  though 
1976  prices  are  higher.  Last  fall,  the  hospital 
knocked  51  people  off  ite  payroU,  including 
nine  of  110  resident  doctors.  But  coete  went 
up  anyway,  and  now  the  hospital  Is  having 
trouble  paying  Ite  bills. 

"We  sat  on  the  phone  bUl  for  one  month," 
executive  director  Don  Reoe  says,  "and  they 
came  In  and  tried  to  shut  off  the  patlente' 
phones."  The  hospital  Is  sending  out  Ite 
checks  about  two  months  behind  schediile, 
and  a  number  of  food  suppliers  have  cut  off 
deliveries.  So  far,  the  patlente  don't  know  a 
thing  about  this,  but  Mr.  Rece  thinks  the 
situation  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  lot 
worse. 

Diamond's  Cafe  has  a  long  bar  with  a  very 
big  American  fiag  hanging  behind  it.  Late 
one  morning,  several  men  are  drinking  at 
the  bar,  and  one  of  them  Is  wearing  the 
frayed  and  faded  uniform  of  a  New  York  City 
sanltetion  man. 

"Dont  turn  me  in"  Is  his  response  when 
a  rqx>rter  says  heUo.  Drinking  at  lunch  is 
against  the  rules,  but  this  man  explains  he 
is  only  "calming  his  nerves."  The  Job  has  got- 
ten tougher  lately. 

Garbage  collections  in  parte  of  the  Slope 
are  down  from  six  a  week  to  three;  In  other 
parte  they're  down  from  three  to  two.  The 
solution  to  this,  for  most  people,  is  to  mash 
their  garbage  into  the  cans  with  added  vigor. 
This  makes  the  cans  heavier,  which  makes 
a  sanltetion  man's  lot  not  very  happy.  The 
layoffs  that  caused  the  service  cute  hit 
younger  men  first,  so  the  harder  work  Is  left 
to  an  older  crew.  The  upshot  of  aU  this  is 
a  few  beers  at  Diamond's  Cafe. 

"A  lot  of  fellas  are  getting  disgusted,"  the 
man  at  the  bars  says.  "They  don't  have  their 
hearte  in  their  Jobs  like  they  used  to.  The 
people  complain,  the  garbage  is  more  heavy 
and  meantime  they're  playing  games  with 
us — they  got  what  we  oaU  a  rat  squad, 
watehlng  us  in  unmarked  cars.  They're  try- 
ing to  get  blood  out  of  a  stone."  He  locdcs  at 
his  watch,  and  orders  another. 

In  a  particular  squalid  section  of  the 
Slope  there  is  a  ragged  terrain  bigger  than  a 
square  block  and  covered  with  crushed  boxes, 
tires,  bedsprlngs,  weeds  <uid  the  moMeiing 
rubble  of  coUapsed  hoxises.  All  that  stands 
are  two  trees,  some  gutted  stores,  and  P.S. 
133,  an  operating  school. 

A  decade  ago,  it  looked  as  if  PS.  133  were 
about   to   outgrow    ite   tum-of-the-century 
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quarters.  A  plan  was  blotched  to  put  up  an 
elementary  and  an  intermediate  scboca  to 
replace  It.  The  land  was  cleared.  But  a  crayon 
factory  and  other  light  Industry  moved  out, 
taking  their  Jobs  with  t|iem.  And.  with  their 
homes  torn  down,  100  children  left  the  block 
and  the  school.  Sudde^y,  PS.  133  didn't 
seem  to  be  so  crowded,  4nd  with  the  popula- 
tion flattening,  two  newi  schools  didn't  seem 
so  vital  anymore. 

When  the  fiscal  crlsU  struck,  one  of  the 
projects  was  canceled,  I  the  other  shelved. 
The  land,  off  the  tax  ro^,  sits  vacant,  spill- 
ing refuse  Into  bordering}  streets. 

Rose  Giordano,  a  srna^  woman  with  curly 
gray  hair,  lives  with  her  husband,  who  Is 
sickly,  In  an  old  tcnem^t  that  has  an  "an- 
tique boUer"  (pronoun^^d  "biirler")  that 
catches  fire  every  wlnt^.  When  the  boiler 
bximed  before,  Mrs.  Olortlano  and  her  neigh- 
bors coMld  trot  down  thejstreet  to  a  flrehouse 
six  doors  away.  This  wllnter,  she  can't  do 
that;  the  flrehouse  has  been  closed.  If  the 
boUer  bums,  her  caU  «rlll  sound  at  Engine 
Co.  239,  more  than  10  bldcks  from  her  street. 
On  a  gray  afternoon,  th  s  "blueshlrts"  of  239 
are  lounging  in  their  klt<^en.  Just  to  the  rear 
of  their  truck,  talking  abbut  a  Are  that  kUled 
a  child  In  January.  It  broke  out  two  blocks 
from  Mrs.  Giordano's  pulldlng.  A  month 
earlier.  It  would  have  bien  in  the  territory 
of  the  disbanded  company,  but  In  January, 
239  took  over  flr8t-resp<ia8e  duties  for  that 
alarm  box. 

"We  got  there  as  fasti  as  we  could,"  says 
fireman  Dick  Stranke,  akpplng  some  coffee. 


"It  took  maybe  three,  fo^ 
to  one  or  two  for  the  old 


there  sooner,  maybe  we  c  suld  have  saved  the 


kid.  a  kid  left  alone.  

Since  the  other  house  ^as  closed,  the  alarm 
has  been  sounding  at  :i39  at  a  rate  that 
should  bring  their  total  responses  this  year 
to  4,000  from  2,500  In  19  ?4.  The  firemen  say 
they  are  driving  faster  x>  get  to  flres  far- 
ther away.  And  they  say 
hard  to  get  by  with  foui 
Instead  of  the  flve-man 
days.  There  was  one  night  In  mld-Pebruary 
when  the  company  had  t^iree  "working"  flres 
In  succession.  Fireman  Al  ~ 

eight  straight  hours  and „  „^  ^^^^^ 

for  exhaustion.  "We're  hicky  we  didn't  l^e 
anybody,"  he  says. 

Fireman  Rlsoto  is  begl  mlng  another  sen- 
tence when  the  alarm  soi  inds.  In  an  Instant 
the  men  leap  onto  the  ;ruck  and  roar  off 
leaving  the  kitchen  In  j 
fumes.  Ten  minutes  later, 


cloud  of  exhaust 
they're  back,  wash- 


ing up.  making  coffee,  tal  ting  budgets'.  "Peo- 


ple think  there  haven't 


says  flreman  Al  Amerando.  "Walt.  It  affects 

S'^/d'^gSTe'^^'ll  9 "V'aS^.^^*^  '^'^         NO  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DETENTE 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER 
proud  to  announce 
dorf  of  Osceola,  Ark., 
gressional    District, 
chairman  of  the 
Transportation    Council 
group  has  been  formiid 
maintenance  of  adequa  e 
systems  in  Arkansas. 

I  have  had  the  priviJeg  e 
low-Osceolan  Harold 


:r  minutes,  opposed 
company.  If  we  got 


Wbo  knows?" 


they  are  straining 
men  on  the  truck 
crew  of  pre-Iayoff 
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years  and  believe  the  council  could  have 
made  no  better  selection  than  he  as  its 
chairman.  He  is  a  forward-looking  in- 
dividual and  will  certainly  be  an  asset  to 
this  effort  to  upgrade  transportation  in 
our  State.  I  applaud  his  selection. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  news  article  from  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette, April  11,  1976,  about  Ohlendorf's 
selection : 

CotJNcn.  Names  Ohlendosf  as  Chairman 

Harold  Ohlendorf  of  Osceola,  a  banker  and 
farmer  and  former  President  of  the  Arkansas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  new  Arkansas  Good  Roads- 
Transportation  CouncU,  a  private  group 
formed  to  encourage  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate transportation  systems  in  the  state. 

He  replaces  John  Ward  of  Conway,  the 
vice  chairman  who  has  been  acting  chair- 
man pending  selection  of  a  permanent  head 
of  the  organization.  Silas  D.  Snow  of  Little 
Rock,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Central  Arkansas  at  Conway,  Is  Council  Presi- 
dent and  Maurice  Smith  of  Blrdeye,  a  former 
state  highway  commissioner.  Is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Council,  at  a  meeting  Thursday  elected 
R.  N.  Dills  of  Fort  Smith  and  Rufus  W. 
Morgan.  Jr.  of  Morrllton  directors,  complet- 
ing a  Board  that  includes  two  representa- 
tives for  each  of  the  state's  highway  districts. 

Ohlendorf  said  the  country's  road  system 
was  the  world's  best  but  that  It  was  "rapidly 
deteriorating."  He  said  the  state's  network 
of  roads  was  becoming  inadequate  to  meet 
growing  traffic  volume  and  that  there  Is  con- 
cern about  safety  conditions  on  Improperly 
maintained  roads. 

The  Council  will  attempt  to  Involve  private 
Individuals  In  efforts  to  Insure  adequate 
funding  for  highway  roads,  he  said. 

Ohlendorf  Is  Board  Chairman  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  First  National  Bank  of  West  Mem- 
phis. He  owns  Ohlendorf  Farms  at  Osceola. 
Is  president  of  several  family-owned  busi- 
nesses In  Northeast  Arkansas  and  a  director 
of  several  other  firms.  He  Is  a  trustee  of 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee. 

He  was  Farm  Bureau  president  from  1964 
to  1971,  and  has  served  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Arkansa.s  Department  of 
Mental  Retardation  and  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Arkansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  has  been  active  In  other 
governmental  and  private  health  and  Indus- 
try groups. 


been  any  effects," 
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Speaker,  I  am 
Harold  Ohlen- 
the  First  Con- 
is    been    named 
Good  Roads- 
This    private 
to  encourage 
transportation 


of  knowing  fel- 
Ohjendorf  for  many 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1976 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  United  States-U.S.S  Jl.  rela- 
tions and  the  nature  and  character  of 
Soviet-American  d6tente— Indeed,  the 
meaning  and  utility  of  the  word  itself— 
have  received  Increasing  attention  as  we 
have  moved  further  into  this  political 
year.  For  several  months,  a  debate  has 
been  brewing — ^how  "great"  it  has  been 
Is  another  matter— about  the  directions 
we  should  be  taking  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  dire  warnings  of  the  great  Soviet 
novelist,  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn,  have 
been  echoed  in  the  campaigns  of  former 
Governor  Reagan,  President  Ford,  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  and  others.  We  have  heard 
that  the  Soviets  are  cheating  and  tak- 
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Ing  advantage  of  us  in  SALT;  that  we 
should  concentrate  on  building  arms 
rather  than  seeking  to  control  them.  We 
also  hear  that  the  "fall"  of  one  country, 
Angola,  to  a  Soviet-sponsored  faction 
Is  but  the  beginning  of  a  Communist 
move  across  the  face  of  southern  Africa. 
Distilled  to  its  essence,  what  we  have 
been  hearing  is  a  vertiable  Spenglerian 
prophecy  that  the  West  as  we  know  it 
faces  Its  demise  at  the  hands  of  the  Red 
menace  In  the  foreseeable  future,  unless 
we  radically  alter  our  military  and  for- 
eign policies. 

Central  to  this  prophecy  Is  Solzhen- 
itsyn's  notion  that  detente  is  itself  dan- 
gerous, no  more  than  a  process  in  which 
the  Soviets  Implacably  pursue  and  at- 
tain their  objectives  without  the  need  to 
resort  to  force,  while  the  West  dreams 
on  in  Its  materialistic  slimiber.  The  pic- 
ture is  one  of  Communist  advance,  with 
the  West  too  weak  to  resist,  in  both 
power  and  will.  And  the  underlsrlng  pre- 
mise is  that  the  military  balance  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Western  states  on  the  other,  has 
eroded  to  the  point  where  the  West 
lacks,  or  soon  will  lack,  sufficient  means 
to  offer  a  credible  challenge  to  the  Com- 
munist onslaught. 

I  believe  we  must  carefully  examine 
these  warnings — the  recrudescence  of 
cold  war  thinking  and  the  view  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  which  it  Implies.  But  just 
as  we  caimot  blindly  dismiss  them,  neith- 
er should  we  accept  this  view  without 
careful  analysis.  In  fact,  I  think  a  dispas- 
sionatee  examination  of  the  military 
and  political  situation  will  show  that  a 
broader  perspective  is  needed  than  a 
simple  elther-or-cholce  between  cold 
war  and  detente. 

My  view  is  tliat  the  choice  we  face  is 
not  between  cold  war  and  d6tente,  but 
how,  and  in  wliat  form,  to  pursue  d6- 
tente.  And  this  choice  springs,  not  from 
some  errant  policymaker's  whim,  but 
from  the  basic  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional situation. 

The  hesitant  movement  of  recent  years 
toward  detent  grows  necessarily  out  of 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  stalemate — 
the  awareness  that  both  sides  possess 
such  an  enormity  of  nuclear  force  that 
either  can  destroy  the  other  as  a  func- 
tioning society  no  matter  what  the  other 
may  do,  even  with  its  own  preemptive 
attack.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  this 
awareness  of  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  escalation  beyond  the  nuclear 
threshold  is  the  major  factor  govern- 
ing decisions  by  both  superpowers  about 
the  resort  to  force  when  one  faces  the 
risks  of  confrontation  with  the  other. 
As  we  contemplate  these  risks.  It  Is 
necessary  to  focus  on  the  military  di- 
mension of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviets.  Despite  the  alarums  raised  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  I  believe  the  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent  Is  now,  and  wUl  re- 
main. Invulnerable,  and  the  programs 
proposed  by  the  military  and  authorized 
in  the  defense  bill  recently  voted  by  the 
House  are  more  than  adequate  to  main- 
tain a  sufficiency  of  nuclear  force  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
bm  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  Is 
necessary  with  programs  like  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  is  simply  not  needed  for 
deterrence,  and  the  terminally  guided 
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maneuvering  reentry  vehicle,  which 
could  be  positively  destabilizing  of  the 
nuclear  balance,  m  any  event,  though, 
there  Is  every  prospect  that  the  nuclear 
stalemate  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets,  which  is  the  foimdation  of 
detente,  will  continue  on  for  as  far  as  we 
can  see  into  the  future. 

What  Is  the  situation  in  other  areas 
of  the  military  equation?  Since  time 
does  not  permit  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  this  complex  subject,  permit  me  to 
dwell  briefly  on  one  aspect  wliich  has  re- 
ceived great  attention — the  naval  bal- 
ance. We  have  been  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  simplistic  and  pessimistic  com- 
parisons of  Soviet  and  American  naval 
strength.  And  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  rapidly  expanding  while 
ours  Is  declining  at  an  equally  rapid 
rate,  to  the  point  that  the  Soviets  may  be 
superior  to  us  at  sea  In  the  near  future. 
Yet  If  we  look  at  the  data,  we  find  that 
one  of  the  things  the  Soviets  are  doing 
is  much  the  same  as  what  our  Navy  Is  do- 
ing— ^namely,  phasing  out  obsolescent. 
World  War  n  vintage  ships  In  favor  of 
smaller  numbers  of  new  and  more  capa- 
ble ships.  For  example,  over  the  past  10 
years,  the  number  of  Soviet  attack  sub- 
marines has  declined  from  336  to  253, 
and  destroyers  frwn  150  to  85,  with  the 
total  for  oceangoing  escorts  remaining 
relatively  constant. 

Do  these  trends  Indicate  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  Is  on  the  wane?  Clearly  that 
is  not  the  case.  Yet  similar  trends  are 
cited  to  reach  such  a  conclusion  for  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

As  a  related  example.  If  we  look  close- 
ly at  the  attack  submarine  figures,  we 
find  that  while  the  Soviets  do  in  fact 
have  many  more  than  the  United  States, 
a  large  proportion  of  theirs  is  older, 
dlesel-powered  submarines.  Our  respec- 
tive totals  of  modem  nuclear -powered 
submarines  are  almost  comparable.  And 
ours  are  far  superior  in  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  index 
of  submarine  effectiveness — quietness  of 
operation. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  construction 
rate  for  these  types  of  ships  over  the 
past  5  years  is  about  the  same  as  the  rate 
at  which  we  In  the  Congress  have  been 
authorizing  new  submarines.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  our  building  rate  was  ap- 
proaching theirs.  But,  regrettably,  we 
have  been  funding  them  a  lot  more 
rapidly  than  we  can  build  them. 

The  two  shipyards  building  our  latest 
class  of  nuclear  attack  submarines  have 
encountered  delays  of  as  long  as  2  years 
from  originally  scheduled  delivery  dates. 
We  have  already  funded  28  of  them, 
and  the  first  one  has  yet  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fleet.  The  four  submarines  which 
the  House  recently  authorized  will  not 
need  to  be  put  on  contract  for  up  to  2 
years,  and  under  the  most  optimistic 
scheduling,  their  construction  cannot 
begin  until  around  1980. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  bill  to 
delete  fimding  for  two  of  these  sub- 
marines. My  point  was  a  very  straight- 
forward one.  Irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  we  need  these  submarines,  there  Is 
simply  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  buy- 
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Ing  them  now.  In  this  time  of  large  de- 
ficits and  fiscal  stringency,  we  caimot  af- 
ford to  allocate  public  resources  to  proj- 
ects which  cannot  be  performed  in  a 
timely  manner.  Let  us  fund  public  Jobs, 
child  care,  or  health  liieurance,  rather 
than  chalking  up  ever  larger  sums  of  un- 
used fimds  for  the  military  to  sit  on. 
The  larger  point  is  that  the  debates 
which  have  characterized  the  current 
campaign  are  producing  the  wrong  at- 
mosphere, and  the  wrong  result,  in  iia- 
tlonal  defense.  Piling  billions  on  imtold 
billions  may  help  allay  our  fears  of  the 
Soviet  menace,  and  make  us  feel  better, 
but  It  would  not  solve  our  problems  in 
national  defense.  To  do  that  we  must 
design  and  execute  the  light  programs 
for  the  right  purposes.  R^rettably,  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  getting  any  better  at 
doing  that,  and  scare  campaigns  detract 
from,  rather  than  assist,  our  efforts  to 
do  so. 

Not  only  have  the  alarums  and  diver- 
sions of  the  campaign  imdermined  the 
quality  of  debate  on  defense  Issues,  they 
have  also  not  helped  our  position  Inter- 
nationally. As  Secretary  Kissinger  said 
recently,  exaggerated  portrayals  of 
Soviet  strength  and  American  weakness 
do  no  service  to  the  Nation.  What  ulti- 
mately matters  In  the  modem  era  of 
deterrence  is  not  the  Implements  of  force 
themselves,  but  perceptions  of  power.  It 
Is  as  clear  to  me,  as  It  is  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, that  any  overall  assessment  of 
military,  economic,  and  technological 
strength  will  show  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  far  behind  us  and  our  allies.  We  serve 
our  own  purposes  by  focusing  on  our 
strengtlis,  rather  than  looking  exclusive- 
ly at  real  or  imagined  weaknesses.  And 
we  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  balance 
of  nuclear  force  will  not  leave  us  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Let  me  reiterate  why,  in  my  judg- 
ment, such  an  assessment  brings  us  in- 
escapably to  some  sort  of  detente 
process.  It  starts,  piurely  and  simply, 
with  our  mutual  interest  in  avoiding 
nuclear  annihilation. 

Are  there  other  shared  Interests?  That 
becomes  the  fundamental  question.  De- 
tente need  not  involve,  as  Solzhenltsyn 
seems  to  imply,  the  bestowal  of  love  and 
honor  on  one's  putative  opponent.  And  it 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostility  and  confiict  of  interest. 
We  and  the  Soviets  will  obviously  con- 
tinue to  pursue  confiictlng  objectives  In 
many  areas  of  the  world. 

Detente  starts  from  the  search  for  con- 
trols on  conflicts,  and  from  stiared  in- 
terests. I  do  not  think  we  have  any  real 
alternative  to  this  search.  The  question 
then  becomes  not  whether  detente,  but 
how.  As  one  who  feels  we  were  ripped  off 
in  such  matters  as  East- West  trade  and 
the  1972  grain  deal.  I  think  we  must  be 
just  as  tough  and  uncompromising  as  the 
Soviets.  Thus,  we  should  take  Solzhenit- 
syn's  warning  as  an  indication  of  just 
how  tough  and  hardnosed  we  must  be  In 
attempting  detente  with  the  Soviets. 
That  is  the  task  which  lies  before  us  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Solzhenitsyn's 
message  will  have  had  great  value  If  It 
helps  us  to  imdertake  that  task  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  other  party  to  detente. 
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THE  PONY  EXPRESS  RIDES  AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAUFOBXIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSDJTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  AprU  27.  1976 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  BpttJLer,  the 

Congress  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  VS. 
Postal  Service  to  provide  a  $1.5  billion 
subsidy  as  an  add-on  to  a  $12  bUIion 
revenue  program  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Ftobes  nag^«in«^  in  the  April  15.  1976 
edition  comments  an  this  add-on-defldt. 
I  a^ed  my  colleacfues  to  review  this 
article: 

Thz  Pont  Ezpuss  Rides  Atunr 

With  the  VS.  Postal  Servlce'«  problems 
have  come  good  tlnaes  tot  the  private  post- 
men. 

There's  a  sUver  Uniog  In  every  cloud,  and 
the  UJB.  Postal  Service's  red  Ink  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Facing  a  fiscal  1976  deficit  of  $1.5 
btlUoin.  the  USPS  U  trying  urgenUy  to  get 
more  subsldlee  and  fees  and  cut  services. 

And  now  the  good  news:  The  private  cou- 
rier companies  are  mafclng  more  money  than 
ever. 

Look,  for  example,  at  New  Jersey-based 
Purolator  (1976  sales;  $298  mlUlon) ,  the  big- 
gest In  the  courier  business.  Revenues  from 
Purolator's  old-line  filters  and  gaaoUne  cape 
businesses  were  down  9%  last  year.  But  sales 
from  Its  courier  division  were  up  some  34%. 
to  $124  million.  Inoladliig  armored  car  aerr- 
ice,  Purolator  Service  provided  nearly  60% 
of  Purolator's  revenues  and  73%  of  profits. 

In  Chicago,  the  American  Stock  Exchange - 
traded  International  Couriers  Corp.*8  reve- 
nues climbed  some  30%,  to  $37  million.  And 
In  Seattle,  Loomls  Corp.  reports  Its  courier 
sales  increased  35%.  (Both  companies  en- 
joyed a  windfall  from  Canada's  two-month 
postal  strike.)  Such  businesses  as  Greyhound 
Corp.  and  Baker  Industries  are  up  around 

12.5%. 

The  courier  companies  play  down  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  compete  directly  with  the 
USPS.  No  one  but  the  Oovenmient  can 
charge  to  deliver  first-class  mall:  the  private 
express  statutes  see  to  that.  Moreover,  cou- 
riers' services  can  no  more  be  compared  with 
government  mall  delivery  than  a  Bugattl 
could  be  compared  with  a  Model  T.  Couriers 
offer  a  personal,  handmade  and  very  expen- 
sive product.  Suppose  you  want  a  2^  pound 
legal  brief  delivered  across  town  In  New  York. 
A  courier  employee  will  pick  It  up  at  your 
office,  hop  on  a  bus  or  subway  and  take  It 
to  the  ultimate  rwrelver.  That  will  cost  you 
S5.85  as  a^lnst  $2.06  cents  In  stamps.  If  the 
document  sroes  cross-country,  the  courier  In 
New  York  puts  It  on  a  plane:  his  counter- 
part m  es-sence  meets  the  plane  in  Los  An- 
peles  and  takes  the  document  to  whomever 
is  to  receive  It.  Co«rt-  anoroxlmatelv  $32. 

For  the  extra  eo"!t  you  fret  ertra  value. 
The  ert>v«>T"rnent  rn«11ir»»»"  r^oulre  yrm  to 
put  the  communlr<itlon  in  a  mall  droo.  from 
which  It  Is  eventuallv  nicked  "o  and  taken 
to  a  central  sortlne  terminal.  If  the  dellverv 
Is  pcross  town,  the  document  Is  sent  to  a 
local  postal  branch,  then  eoes  Into  the 
nostal  route,  and  flnsllv  1«  delivered.  In  New 
York,  thst  can  take  two  or  three  days,  or 
even  longer. 

Their  hlph  fees  notwlthrtandlne,  the 
couriers  are  belnc  used  more  and  more.  Part 
of  the  reason  Is  economic:  Time  Is  monev. 
Another  aonarent  reason  Is  psycholo^cal. 
a  kind  of  rlslne  expectation  as  to  the  soeed 
with  which  thlnra  should  move.  Savs  Puro- 
lator Vice  President  Jack  Milne:  "A  malor 
reason  behind  the  20"!^  to  30«fr  annual 
prowth  In  this  business  to  that  everything 
Is  movluR  faster  today.  You  can  leave  New 
York   this   afternoon   and   have   dinner   In 


Lofl  Angeles.  Tou  expect 
communications." 


the  same  for  your 


less.  Dollar  voliune 

rowing.  But  while 

courier  revenues 

kneeled  check  de- 


XLBCTXOKIC   COltPXTTrOKS 

For  this  very  reason,  Qourters  themselves 
face  stiff  competition  frqm  rapidly  advanc- 
ing electronic  delivery  systems.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System-backed  electronic  tundA 
transfer  Is  beginning  tol  limit  the  impor- 
tance to  the  couriers  of  jthelr  old-line  can- 
celed check  delivery  busl 
on  that  business  Is  still 
some  90%  of  Purolator'( 
were  accounted  for  by 
liveries  In  1969,  42%  we^e  last  year.  PurO' 
lator's  Jack  Milne  sees  tiie  figure  dropping 
to  35%  or  less  within  five  iears. 

And  there  are  the  ttectronlc  message 
transmittal  systems  of  Xferoz,  International 
Business  Machines,  Mlimesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  and  even  llxxon — ^part  of  the 
office  equipment  revolution  (Forbes,  Deo.  15. 
1975).  These  systems  can  deliver  the  written 
(or  computered)  word  in  »ilnutes,  not  hotirs. 
Until  last  year,  a  Xerox  ^lecopier  required 
at  least  120  minutes  to  selid  a  30-page  docu- 
ment. Now  the  document!  can  be  sent  in  60 
minutes  on  Xerox'  new  Telecopier  300. 
"We're  finding  that  people  are  considering 
these  machines  for  their  ^nallrooms  to  send 
many  documents,"  says  xjerox  product  mar- 
keting manager  James  CTiirk. 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
pete  via  its  new  "express 


government  postmen  are  uvea,  trying  to  Join 


the  electronic  revolution 


there  with  Western  Unloi's  Mailgrams.  And 
the  USPS  recently  signed  i,  C3.3-nilllion  con- 
tract with  Pltney-Bowes  tp  work  on  an  elec- 
tronic system. 

However,  as  the  electroilc  transmission  of 
messages   grows,   there   r^aln   many  items 
that  can't  be  reduced  to 
pulse:    eyeglasses,    dental 
replacement   parts,    slgnef 
many  more. 

Meanwhile,  given  the  dature  of  bureauc- 
racy, postal  rates  will  continue  to  go  up  and 
service  down.  The  USPS  has  recently  an- 
nounced It  will  cut  business  mall  deliveries 


from  thrice  to  twice  dally 
and  from  twice  to  once  In 
cities.  Cuts  from  twice  to 


In  New  York  City, 
nine  other  Eastern 
once  in  the  South 


and  Southwest  are  under  consideration 


The  trouble  Is  that  the 
more  featherbed  and  por!; 
business.  "Our  customers 
eral    Benjamin    P.    Bailar 
Congress,  "are  turning  to 
pensive  means  of  commiinlcatlon.  As  rates 
go  higher,  public  reslstanc  s  grows  firmer  and 
volume   drops   even   more 
have   added,    creates   new 
alert  businessmen. 


MR.     WILLIAM     M. 
LEAVnrSBURG 
DUCES     THE 
CLING  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CHARLES  , 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  tESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 


Sp€  aker 


Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr. 
ent  of  mine,  Mr.  WilllamlM 
cently  sent  me  a  letter 
the  activities  of  the  Wo#ld 
Association,  of  which  he 
tor  in  Leavittsburg,  Ohio 

The  World  Wide  Cyc 
with  international  headquarters 
cinnati,  Ohio,  1-ias  established 
registration  system  for 
over  the  world.  Throu^ 
simplifled   method   of 


Is  trying  to  com- 
mall"  service.  The 


They  are  already 


an  electronic  im- 

plates,    computer 

documents    and 


Post  Office  is  still 
barrel  than  It  Is 
Postmaster  Gen- 
recently    warned 

alternate,  less  ex- 


'   And,   he   might 
opportunities   for 


ETERSON     OF 

OHIO.      INTRO- 

CY- 


WOF  LDWIDE 


CARNEY 


a  constitu- 
.  Peterson,  re- 

nforming  me  of 
Wide  Cycling 

is  a  local  direc- 


ing  Association, 

in  Cin- 

a  central 

I  icycles  from  all 

their  unique, 

)ollce  approved 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RMCARKS 

permanently  engraved  registration  num- 
bers, the  central  registration  system 
helps  deter  the  theft  of  bicycles  and  aids 
in  the  identification  of  all  bicycles  re- 
covered by  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  World  Wide  Cycling  Association  is 
also  interested  In  the  safety  of  the  bicycle 
rider.  During  Its  present  registration 
drive,  the  World  Wide  Cycling  Associa- 
tion is  giving  each  new  member  a  large 
bike  safety  triangular  reflector.  This 
large  supplemental  warning  system  is 
five  times  larger  in  area  than  conven- 
tional bike  reflectors.  When  a  light 
strikes  its  surface,  almost  1,000  tiny 
prisms  send  back  a  bright  red  warning 
beacon  that  Is  visible  up  to  500  feet  away. 
This  reflector  is  the  international  symbol 
for  slow  moving  vehicles  and  warns  mo- 
torists that  a  bicycle  Is  ahead  of  them. 
I  commend  Mr.  Peterson  and  the 
World  Wide  Cycling  Association  for  their 
work  in  deterlng  bicycle  thefts  and  in 
promoting  bicycle  safety.  Por  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  further  information  about  the 
association.  I  am  sure  many  police  de- 
partments would  be  interested  In  pro- 
moting bicycle  registration  under  the 
World  Wide  Cycling  Association.  TTie  as- 
sociation's address  is  4939  Olenway 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45238.  The  in- 
formation follows : 

[News   Release] 
There  Is  a  brand  new  organization  that  is 
finally  doing  something  that  has  been  sorely 
needed   for  a  long,  long  time — and  that  Is 
Permanently  "Registering"  Bicycles. 

World  Wide  Cycling  Association,  with  In- 
ternational Headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
has  provided  a  Central  Registration  System 
for  bicycles  from  all  over  the  World. 

Their  Registration  System  helps  deter  the 
theft  of  Bicycles  and  aids  In  the  Identifica- 
tion of  all  Bicycles  recovered  by  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies. 

Through  their  Unique,  simplified  method 
of  Police  approved  Permanently  engraved 
Registration  numbers  .  .  .  applied  to  at  least 
foiu-  ( 4 )  places  on  the  Bicycle  . .  .  the  Country 
and  the  World  Now  has  a  "'Central"  Identi- 
fication Registration  System. 

This  individually  assigned  Registration 
number  (each  number  begins  with  the  letters 
WW)  also  assists  In  the  re-sale  of  the  bicycle 
and  once  again  deters  the  re-sale  of  a  stolen 
bicycle. 

Any  Registered  Bicycle  Can  Now  Be  Easily 
Traced  to  It's  Rightful  Owner  ...  No  Matter 
what  the  City  or  State  of  Origin. 

No  computers  are  needed  .  .  .  and  a  simple 
'glance'  can  tell  you  t^at  the  WW  nvimber 
Is  Indeed  relgstered  and  Protected  by  World 
Wide  Cycling  Association. 

And  Protected  they  are  .  .  .  because  WWCA 
offers  a  $200.00  Cash  Reward  for  any  Informa- 
tion leading  to  arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  found 
guilty  of  stealing  a  "TWCA  nember's  bicycle. 
And  .  .  up  to  an  -idltlonal  $200.00  Cash 
Bonus  Just  for  assisting  In  the  return  of  a 
stoien  bicycle  that  belongs  to  a  WWCA  mem- 
ber. 

Anybody  Is  eligible  for  this  reward  .  .  . 
young  or  old,  private  citizen;  or  Individual 
law  enforcement,  police  officers  and/or  de- 
partments and  organizations. 

WWCA  Is  doing  It's  part  to  stamp  out 
bicycle  stealing  and  Mr.  'Bike  Thief  Is  cer- 
tainly taking  a  big  chance  if  he  "tampers' 
with  a  WWCA  member's  bike.  Even  if  he 
succeeded  in  stealing  It  .  .  .  where  in  the 
World  could  he  Sell  it  or  the  Identifiable 
parts???  The  person  he  tries  to  sell  it  to, 
could  call  the  police  and  claim  the  reward. 
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Just  as  Autos  are  individually  registered 
through  the  State  Registration  System  .  .  . 
and  pure  bred  Dogs  are  Individually  regis- 
tered through  the  A.K.C.  System  .  .  .  Now  .  .  . 
Finally  .  .  .  Bicycles  are  individually  Regis- 
tered through  W.W.C.A. 

The  Aim  of  WWCA  is  to  Have  Every  Bicycle 
Properly  Registered  by  it's  Assigned  Number. 
It  is  accomplishing  this  goal  through  the 
cooperation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies, 
Organizations,  Bicycling  Enthusiasts,  Mer- 
chants, Individuals  and  WWCA  Directors  All 
over  the  Nation. 

Each  locality  has  It's  own  WWCA  Director 
who  assists  in  the  Registration  and  Engrav- 
ing of  Bicycles,  and  informing  the  public  of 
the  many  services  of  being  a  WWCA  Member, 
and  Registering  their  bicycles. 

This  Registration  Is  accomplished  by  mail- 
ing in  a  small  Registration  Card.  Tli^se  cards 
are  made  available  by  all  types  of  Businesses, 
Individuals  and  Civic  and  Public  Service 
Organizations  who  are  interested  In  promot- 
ing this  World  Wide  RegUtration.  WWCA  Di- 
rectors place  these  cards  in  All  types  of 
establishments  ranging  from  Bike  Shops  to 
Dry  Cleaners — Grocery  Stores — Service  Sta- 
tions— Just  any  place  .  .  .  "Ask  for  a  WWCA 
Registration  Card". 

Police  Agencies  from  all  over  the  Nation 
are  requested  to  contact  the  WWCA  Inter- 
national Headquarters  at  Drawer  38201,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  4S238  if  they  presently  have 
any  "Registered"  Bicycles  in  their  custody  . . . 
Or  if  they  ever  recover  any  ...  Or  if  they 
want  any  additional  information  regarding 
the  registering  and  engraving.  Any  Regis- 
tered Bicycle  can  now  be  easily  traced  to  It's 
rightful  owner  ...  no  matter  what  the  City, 
State  or  even  County  of  it's  or  gin. 

Soon,  nobody  will  buy  a  used  Bicycle  with- 
out first  checking  the  Registration  with 
WWCA  .  .  .  not  will  they  buy  a  new  Bicycle 
without  Registering  it  and  obtaining  their 
permanent  Registration  number. 

WWCA  is  interested  In  the  Safety  of  the 
Bicycle  Rider  .  .  .  and  in  It's  present  "Regis- 
tration Drive" — WWCA  Is  Giving  each  new 
member  a  large  "Bike  Safety,  Triangular 
Refiector".  This  large  Supplemental  Warning 
System  is  Five  times  larger  in  area  than 
conventional  Bike  Reflectors  .  .  .  and  when  a 
light  strikes  Its  surface  almost  1,000  tiny 
prisms  send  back  a  bright  Red  Warning 
Beacon  that  is  visible  up  to  500  feet  away. 
This  reflector  Is  the  International  symbol 
for  Slow  Moving  Vehicles  and  is  attached  to 
the  back  of  a  Bicycle  seat  and  warns  motor- 
ists what  Is  sihead  .  .  .  Unmlstakenly  ...  a 
Bike. 

Besides  promoting  Bicycle  Safety,  the  Mul- 
tl-Purpose  of  WWCA  is  it's  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Bicycle  Owner.  Each  Owner  has  quite  an  in- 
vestment in  his  Bicycle,  and  WWCA  helps 
protect  that  investment  .  .  .  and  helps  pro- 
mote Bicycling  all  over  the  World. 

A  member  receives  this  permanently  as- 
signed "WW"  Registration  Number  .  .  .  In- 
formation on  obtaining  different  kinds  of 
Insurance  for  his  Bicycle  and  himself  while 
riding  his  Bicycle  .  .  .  cooperation  with  Police 
Agencies  in  Re-Sale,  Identification,  Reward 
Protection,  Recovery,  etc..  If  Bicycle  Is  ever 
stolen  .  .  .  Publications  .  .  .  Promotions  .  .  . 
Rallys  .  .  .  Lobbying  and  Representation  for 
BETTER  BICYCLINO  and  BETTER  PATHS 
etc.  etc.  Their  motto  is  "Our  Aim  Is  to  Serve 
You  and  Stop  Bike  Thefts." 

Complete  information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  directly  to:  World  Wide  Cycling  As- 
sociation, 4939  Glenway  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45238,  V.SJi. 

May  We  Present  Otjk  Credentials? 
Worldwide  Cycling  Association, 

4939  Glenwat  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Worldwide  Cycling  Association  was  foimd- 
ed  after  years  of  research  on  the  needs  of 
bicycling,  owners,  and  registration.  WWCA 
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was  'officially'  founded  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1974,  and  did  not  start  acUvely  registering 
bicycles  and  enrolling  members  until  the  late 
summer  of  1974. 

WWCA  was  founded  by  it's  current  presi- 
dent . . .  Mr.  Jud  Cagney. 

It's  designated  purpose  and  general  na- 
ture of  business  conducted  is  the  registering 
of  bicycles  and  enrollment  of  club  members. 
Mr.  Cagney  is  a  well-known,  ethical,  re- 
spected Cincinnati  businessman,  and  a  life- 
long native  of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  the  founder  and  former  president 
of  the  internationally  known  "Imperial  De- 
tective Academy".  Associates  from  his  private 
detective  enterprise  'span  the  world'.  His  ex- 
perience in  theft  rings,  engraved  markings, 
identification,  recovery  etc.  prompted  his  re- 
search into  the  bicycle  field. 

Mr.  Cagney  Is  an  entrepreneur,  free  lance 
writer  and  business  consultant.  He  is  a  pro- 
moter of  many  successfiil  business  enter- 
prises. Currently,  he  is  also  the  president  of 
"Associates  Assistance  Advertising  Company", 
with  membership  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration, 1225  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

In  all  his  business  dealings  Mr.  Cagney 
adheres  to  his  life  long  motto  .  .  .  "plain 
talk  &  common  sense,  with  no  fancy  double 
talk". 

References  are  many  .  .  .  Including  .  .  . 
Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
120  W.  5th  St.  Clnti.  O.  45202  .  .  .  Southern 
Ohio  Bank.  Western  HUls  Branch,  5100  Glen- 
way Ave.,  Cintl.  O.  45238  .  .  .  Edwin  A.  Wes- 
selman.  Attorney  at  Law,  3526  Glenmore  Ave.. 
Clnti.  O.  45211  .  .  .  Earl's  Printing  Co.  3520 
Harrison  Ave.,  Cintl.  O.  45211  .  .  .  Fraternity 
Printing  Co.,  1718  Blue  Rock  St.,  Clnti.  O. 
45223  .  .  .  Clifford  Oliver  Accounting  Co. 
3139  Harrison  Ave.,  Cintl.  O.  45211  .  .  .Steln- 
hauser  Inc.,  926  Wareham  Dr.,  Clnti,  O. 
45202  .  .  .  A-R-N  Carton  &  Pkg  Co.  Inc., 
435  Reading  Rd..  Cintl.  O.  45202  .  .  .  The 
Prlntery,  6500  Glenwuy  Ave.,  Clnti.  O.  45238 
B.E.M.  Mfg.  Inc.,  2350  Lafayette  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10473  .  .  .  Cincinnati  Container 
Co.  Inc.,  2833  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
O.  45225. 

Thank  You  for  Taking  "Hme  To  Read  This 
Important  Notification 
Worldwide  Cycling  Association. 

4939  Gl::nwat  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CASH $200.00    REWARD 

For  any  information  or  assistance  leading 
to  the  arrest,  conviction  in  open  court  on 
public  record,  sentencing  and  Incarceration 
of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
found  guilty  of  stealing  an  active  WWCA 
member's  properly  registered  and  perma- 
nently marked  bicycle. 

(Member  is  to  file,  written,  signed  theft 
report  with  his  or  her  local  police  depart- 
ment .  .  .  and  then  send  a  notarized  dupli- 
cate copy  to  WWCA  Int.  Hq.,  Reward 
Division.) 

And  ...  up  to  an  additional  total  of 
S200.00  in  Cash  Reward  Bonuses  for  notifica- 
tion (letter  or  phone  caU  to  Int.  Hq.)  and/or 
assistance  In  the  return  of  a  stolen  bicycle 
belonging  to  an  active  WWCA  member,  that 
has  been  properly  reported  to  Police  and 
WWCA  (as  per  above  instructions)  and  is 
registered  and  is  permanently  marked  with 
assigned  "WW"  numbers  according  to  WWCA 
specifications. 

Anybody  is  eligible  for  this  reward  .  .  . 
young  or  old;  private  citizen  or  Individual 
law  enforcement,  police  officers  and/or  de- 
partments and  organizations. 

WE  CAN  stop  bike  THEFTS 

What  are  policemen  made  of? 
A  policeman  is  a  composition  of  what  all 
men  are.  a  mingling  of  saint  and  sinner,  dust 
and  deity. 
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Less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  policemen 
nUafit  that  uniform. 

He  of  all  men  Is  at  once  the  meet  needed 
and  most  unwanted. 

A  policeman  must  be  such  a  dlpl<xnat  that 
he  can  settle  differences  between  individuals 
so  that  each  will  think  he  won. 
But ... 

If  a  policeman  Is  pleasant,  he's  a  flirt;  u 
he's  not.  he's  a  grouch. 

He  must  be  able  to  start  breathing,  stop 
bleeding,  tie  splints  and  above  all  be  sure 
the  victim  goes  home  without  a  Uii^>  ...  or 
expect  to  be  sued. 

An  officer  must  know  every  g\m,  draw  on 
the  run.  and  hit  where  It  doesn't  hurt. 

He  must  b©  able  to  whip  two  men  twice 
his  size  and  half  his  age  without  being 
'brutal'. 

If  you  hit  h'w,  he's  a  coward;  if  he  hits 
you,  he's  a  bully. 

He  must  know  where  all  the  sin  is  .  .  . 
and  not  partake. 

The  policeman  must  chase  bum  leads  to 
a  dead  end,  stake  out  10  nights  to  find  one 
vrttness  who  saw  It  happen  .  .  .  but  refuses 
to  remember. 

The  policeman  must  be  a  minister,  a  social 
worker,  a  diplomat,  a  tough  guy  and  a 
gentleman. 

And,  of  covirse,  he'U  have  to  be  a  genius 

For  he'U  have  to  feed  a  f amUy  on  a  poUce- 
Qian's  salary. 
To  ...  All  Law  Enforcement  Agencies: 
Please  read  over  the  "News  Release". 
WWCA   has   been   founded   to   provide    a 
much  needed  service  In  yotir  community— 
and  communities  all  over  the  world— a  Cen- 
tral Registration  System  for  Bicycles.  This  Is 
an  additions^  supplement  to  any  City,  State, 
or   Local    Reglstrattons   that    a   community 
may  already  have. 

Through  our  system  of  Police  Approved 
engraving  of  permanent  Registration  Niun- 
bers  .  .  .  appUed  to  at  least  four  (4)  places 
on  the  bicycle  ...  we  Now  have  a  Central 
Identification  Registration  System. 

All  WWCA  Registration  Numbers  Begin 
With  the  Letters  "WW". 

Any  WWCA  Registered  Bike  can  now  easily 
be  traced  to  its  rightful  owner  ...  no  matter 
what  the  City  or  State  of  origin.  A  simple 
glance  or  Inspection  of  any  'recovered'  Bike 
will  'tell'  you  that  you  can  simply  call  or 
write  WWCA  for  complete  ownership  docu- 
mentation. 

So  ...  if  you  presently  have  any  Bicycles 
in  your  custody  that  are  engraved  with  a  set 
of  numbers  Ijeglnning  with  the  letters  "WW", 
please  write  or  call  us  and  we  wUl  furnish 
you  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  right- 
fill  owner  The  same  goes  for  any  individual 
parts  or  pieces  of  a  dls-assembled  bike  with 
the  code  letters  on  them.  (Now  and  Future.) 
Through  this  Notification  program,  a 
WWCA  registered  Bike  can  NEVER  be  sold 
at  an  auction  because  the  lawftd  owner  Is 
not  known.  _ 

And  .  .  .  WWCA  Provides  a  Cash  Reward 
and  Bonus  (as  listed  above).  This  money 
can  be  used  for  whatever  purpose  an  indi- 
vidual or  department  sees  fit  .  .  .  personal, 
charity,  or  retirement  fund. 

Our  aim  is  to  have  every  bicycle  in  the 
Nation  properly  registered  and  engraved 
with  our  WW  numbers  (and  then  other 
Nations). 

We  are  accomplishing  this  goal  through 
the  cooperation  of  Civic  minded  individuals. 
Businesses  and  Lawmen  as  listed  on  the  en  - 
closed  New  Release,  and  through  o\ir  WWCA 
Directors  located  in  areas  throughout  the 
Country.  Your  cooperation  in  this  Registra- 
tion Program  for  our  Central  FUes  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

Please  Feel  Free  to  Write  Us  for  Any  Infor- 
mation That  You  May  Wish  ...  or  Contact 
Our   Local   WWCA  Director   Who  Is  Listed 

Below 

Your  Local  WWCA  Director  Is:  WUUam  M. 
Peterson,  3806  Turner  Rd.,  Leavittsburg,  Oh. 
44430. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OP  U.S.-PLAO 
TANKERS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vncnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  AprU  27,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er as  all  my  distinguished  colleagues  are 
wdl  aware,  the  Nation  stUl  faces  grave 
pit}blem8  concerning  energy  resources 
and  continues  to  grapple  with  the  <iue6- 
tion  of  how  to  deal  with  dwindling 
domestic  fuel  supplies.  Relative  to  that 
question  are  the  current  status  and  the 
future  of  U.S.-flag  tankers. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  <«>portunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  very  time- 
ly, pertinent,  and  thoughtful  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  US.-flag  tank- 
ers I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Michael  R.  Naess.  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Zapata  Corp.,  made  February  3,  1976, 
before  the  Norwegian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Houston,  Tex.: 
U.S.-FLAG  Tankers:  Dead,  or  Just  Doemant? 
(By  Michael  R.  Naess) 
By   way  of   preliminary  remarks,  let  me 
make  It  quite  clear  that  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  U.S.  flag  shipping,  or  In  fact  on  anything 
else.   There   are   only  two  kinds  of  experts 
these  days:  University  profeasoTB.  and  Con- 
gressional committee  chairmen.  For  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  I  am  neither  of  these.  In  fact 
the  only  characteristic  that  qualifies  me  in 
any  way  to  stand  before  you  today  to  the 
fifty  percent  or  so  of  Norwelgian  blood  that 
I  seem  to  have  Inherited. 

Now,  some  definitions.  Because  this  Is  a 
Norwegian-American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  because  many  of  you  for  that  reason  are 
oriented  towards  Norwegian  commerce,  and 
because  shipping  has  traditionally  played  so 
dominant  a   role   in   Norwegian   business,  I 
have  chosen  to  talk  briefly  about  U.S.  flag 
shipping.  Here,  when  I  talk  about  shlpphig, 
I  am  talking  about  bulk  shipping.  I  know 
nothing  and  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  general   cargo   business.   Further- 
more I  am  even  more  specifically  concerning 
myself  with  U.S.  flag  bulk  shipping  in  inter- 
national commerce.  As  most  of  you  know, 
the  U.S.  coastwise  trades  are  protected  from 
foreign  competition  by  the  Jones  Act.  As  far 
as  tankers  are  concerned,  the  future  of  the 
VS.    coastwise    trade    can    today    be    sum- 
marized in  a  single  question:  wiU  the  decUne 
m  domestic  oil  production  and  the  resultant 
decline  In  the  movement  of  crude  from  the 
GiUf  to  East  Coast  refineries  be  adequately 
offset,  in  terms  of  tonnage  requirements,  by 
the  coming  on-stream  of  Alaskan  crude  and 
its  movement  down  coast  to  refineries  and 
plpenne    outlets,    mainly    in    CaUfornla?    I 
ttilnk    the    answer    to    that    question    U    a 
cautious  yes;  but  the  Alaskan  trade  will  be 
no  windfall  for  private  Independent  owners. 
It  will  rather,  be  carefully  controlled  by  rel- 
atively few  major  oU  companies,  in  particu- 
lar those  which  are  producing  and  selling  the 
North  Slope  crude. 

Having  dealt  perhaps  in  over-simplified 
fashion  with  the  coastwise  trade.  I  will  now 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  prospects  for  UJ>. 
flag  tankers  In  the  foreign  comerce  of  the 
VS  Is  the  Industry  dead,  or  Just  dormant? 
Now  let  us  pause  to  review  some  background. 
Without  any  question,  the  milestone  event  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  bulk  shipping  Indus- 
try was  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  more  properly  defined  as  an  amend- 
ment passed  in  1970  to  the  original  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  was  to  grant  numerous  govern- 
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mental  aids  to  U.S.  flag  biUk  ships.  Tbese 
aids,  for  the  most  part,  had  previously  been 
available  only  to  general  cargo  vessels.  For 
those  or  you  who  may  not  be  aware  of  this 
program,  let  me  briefly  list  the  major  forms 
of  assistance  made  available  In  1970: 

1.  Construction  Differei  tial  Subsidy,  affec- 
tionately known  as  CDS  under  which  the 
government  pays  to  the  ihlpyard  the  differ- 
ence between  the  U.S.  selling  price  (Includ- 
ing a  fair  profit  to  the  yar  a)  and  the  prevail- 
ing price  at  the  time  for  a  comparable  for- 
eign-built ship.  The  objec  t  of  the  ei^erclse  is 
to  put  the  U.3.  owner  ut  parity  with  his 
foreign  competition,  at  liast  on  a  replace- 
ment cost  basis.  The  repla  cement  cost  aspect 
of  the  CDS  mechanism  Is  of  critical  impor- 
tance today,  and  I  will  riturn  to  discuss  it 
more  fully  shortly. 

2.  Operating  Differenticl  Subsidy  (ODS) : 
Same  principle  as  CDS,  ^rhere  IiCARAD  wUl 
pay  the  owner  on  an  aniual  basis,  and  In 
cash,  the  amount  by  \<hlch  the  ownn-'s 
operating  coats  under  th>  XJJ8.  flag  exceed 
a  reasonable  assessment  oi  foreign  flag  oper- 
ating costs  for  comparably  vessels  in  similar 
trades.  j 

3.  Title  XI.  Finimcing  Guarantees:  The 
Federal  Oovemment  wll  guarantee  Mrst 
Mortgage  debt  secured  bj  the  vessel  in  an 
amount  varying  from  between  76  percent 
and  a  maximum  of  87^2  ^rcent  of  the  de- 
livered cost  of  the  vessel  ;for  periods  of  up 
to  25  years.  Back  in  our  foielgn-flag  shipping 
days,  we  were  happily  accustomed  to  expect, 
as  the  best  possible  financing,  the  old  Jap- 
anese formula  which  held  steady  for  almost 
20  years  from  1950  to  Just  Ishort  of  1970,  and 
this  was  80  percent  of  thei  yard  selling  price 
for  the  vessel  repayable  ofrer  eight  years  at 
5>/i  percent.  Certainly  the  hntle  XI  program, 
which  effectively  provides  !20-year  financing 
at  the  government's  lon^  term  borrowing 
rate  plus  a  small  fee,  is  inflfnltely  better  than 
anything  we  have  worked  with  \inder  foreign 
flag.  I 

4.  Capital  Construction  \Fund:  This  Is  a 
device  basically  offered  tq  a  U-8.  flag  ship 
owner  by  MABAD,  with  tie  consent  of  the 
Tteasury,  whereby  an  owner  can  deposit  all 
of  his  taxable  Income  (If  indeed  he  has  any, 
a  rare  phenomenon  these  qays)  Into  a  Fund, 
and  perhaps  Indefinitely  ieier  his  tax  lia- 
bility. Any  interest  earned]  on  such  deposits 
to  the  Fund  Is  also  tax  freel  Any  funds  with- 
drawn from  the  Capital  Construction  Fund 
for  purposes  of  relnvestmeit  In  a  new  vessel 
are  withdrawn  without  ta^  Implications  ex- 
cept that  the  depreciable  pasls  In  the  new 
vessel  Is  reduced  by  the  aitaount  withdrawn 
from  the  Fund.  Under  ourjgood  old  foreign 
flag  days,  we  sailed  unaer  the  flags  of 
Liberia,  Panama,  and  Bemjuda,  and  we  paid 
no  taxes.  The  only  respect  In  which  the 
Capital  Construction  Funt  is  irferlor  to  a 
tax  haven  registry  is  that  it  Involves  sub- 
stantial red  tape,  is  c\unb<rsome  to  admin- 
ister, and  as  already  staled,  subjects  the 
owner  to  some  restrictions  an  the  use  of  his 
funds. 

Let  me  sumarlze  these  four  key  aids: 
With  the  benefit  of  CDS  a  ad  ODS  the  U.S. 
flag  owner,  at  least  theoretically,  sails  on  a 
basis  where  his  costs  have  been  equated  to 
those  of  his  foreign  comp«  tltlon.  With  the 
benefit  of  Title  XI,  his  A^t  service  on  an 
armual  basis,  again  theoretically,  is  lower 
than  that  of  his  foreign  (ompetltlon.  And 
with  the  Capital  Construe  Ion  Fund,  he  is 
almost  as  tax-free  as  his  for  sign  competition. 
As  a  package.  It  Is  extremely  Impressive. 

The  passage  of  the  1970  amendment,  after 
a  slight  delay  during  which  everyone  looked 
for  hidden  hookers  and  f oue  d  virtually  none, 
produced  a  scramble  of  ordirs  for  those  few 
U.S.  shipyards  who  crankefl  up  and  went 
after  private  work.  In  the  period  through 
June  of  1974  an  Impressive  lumber  of  tank- 
ers. OBO's,  products  vessel!,  and  LNG  car- 
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riers  were  ordered  from  shipyards  such  as 
Avondale  In  New  Orleans,  Newport  News  In 
Virginia,  Bethlehem  at  Sparrows  Point,  Sun 
at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Qulncy,  MA,  Todd 
at  LA  and  NASSCO  in  San  Diego.  Seatraln 
even  set  out  to  revitalize  the  old  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  produce  a  series  of  225,000  ton 
VLCCs.  Some  of  these  vessels  admittedly  were 
ordered  without  CDS  for  the  Alaskan  crude 
trade,  or  by  major  oil   companies   without 
Title  XI.  Notwithstanding  these  mitigating 
considerations,  the  program  Initiated  by  the 
1970  Act,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  create  a 
significant  expansion  In  the  U.S.-flag  share 
of  ovir  bulk  movements,  both  Imports  and 
exports.  Jumped  off  to  an  Impressive  start. 
We  at  Zapata  took  careful  note.  Although 
at  the  time  we  were  operating  a  40-shlp  fieet 
under  foreign-flag,  and  were  committed  to 
the  construction  of  over  $100  million  worth  of 
new  foreign  vessels,  we  were  attracted  by  the 
U.S.  aid  package  and  we  commenced  late  In 
1970  to  study  opportunities  under  U.S.  reg- 
istry. As  most  of  you  know,  at  that  point 
in   time   the   tanker   market   was   booming. 
Worldwide   economic    growth,    and    in    par- 
ticular   world    oil    consumption,    had    been 
registering  historically  high  levels  of  growth 
since  1968  and  were  projected  by  most  rosy- 
eyed  analysts  to  continue  at  the  same  rat« 
of  growth  indefinitely. 

In  the  svunmer  of  1973  we  at  Zapata  con- 
cluded that  If  the  world  tanker  Industry  were 
not  at  its  high,  then  it  was  not  far  from  It. 
In  addition,  we  were  extremely  concerned 
that  the  pronouncements  by  OPEC  countries 
to  the  effect  that  they  Intended  to  integrate 
downstream.  Including  the  shipping  phase  of 
the  industry,  were  sincere  and  as  a  result 
we  sold  our  entire  foreign-flag  operation  for 
a  value  In  excess  of  $200  million,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  publicly  to  Investing  In 
U.S.-fiag  tankers. 

As  of  today,  we  have  In  operation  or  under 
construction,  five  U.S.-flag  tankers  worth  at 
cost  In  excess  of  $150  million.  As  you  know, 
we  are  also  a  major  offshore  drilling  con- 
tractor. These  two  of  our  businesses — off- 
shore drilling  and  the  tanker  Industry— are 
supposed  to  be  reciprocally  related,  and 
what's  bad  news  for  one  Is  supposed  to  be 
good  news  for  the  other.  When  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  offshore  exploration  activity, 
that's  good  for  our  drilling  and  service  boat 
operations;  but  when  exploration  results  In 
discoveries  followed  by  Increased  oil  produc- 
tion m  any  area  of  the  world  that  is  geo- 
graphically close  to  a  center  of  consumption, 
that  Is  bad  for  the  tanker  business.  As  of 
today,  in  a  somewhat  unusual,  and  we  hope 
temporary  set  of  circumstances,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  hopelessly  depressed  tanker 
market  combined  with  a  sadly  deteriorated 
offshore  drilling  market. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1375,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  was  stated  to  be  the  stimulation  of 
our  economy.  But  as  you  know,  at  the  last 
minute  the  Act  was  expanded  to  Include 
provisions  which  almost  completely  elimi- 
nated the  depletion  allowance,  adversely  af- 
fected the  tax  deductibility  In  the  U.S.  of 
taxes  paid  on  foreign  operations,  and  limited 
the  deductibility  of  intangible  drilling  costs. 
The  aggregate  effect  of  these  provisions  was 
to  Increase  the  Federal  Income  taxes  cur- 
renty  payable  by  the  oil  Industry  by  an 
amount  estimated  at  $1.6  billion  per  annum. 
With  price  controls  on  old  crude  production, 
as  well  as  continuing  regulation  of  Inter- 
state gas  sales,  the  Increases  In  the  indus- 
try's tax  bill  produced  an  almost  equivalent 
decrease  In  the  Industry's  net  cash  flow, 
the  direct  consequence  of  which  was  a  re- 
duction, again  by  an  almost  equivalent 
amount.  In  exploration  and  development 
The  vast  majority  of  this  country's  undis- 
covered oil  and  gas  reserves  He  offshore;  but 
this  Is  also  the  highest-cost  area  for  explora- 
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tlon,  development,  and  later  production.  As 
a  general  rule,  our  customers  In  the  offshore 
drilling  business  reduced  their  offshore  ex- 
ploration budgets  In  1975  by  amounts  rang- 
ing from  20-40  percent.  More  recently.  Pres- 
ident Ford  signed  into  law  the  compromise, 
omnibus  Energy  BUI  and  as  a  result  of  the 
consequent  prolongation  of  unrealistic  crude 
price  controls,  the  industry  may  be  forced 
into  more  budget  cuts.  That  is  what  I  call 
bad  news  for  our  drilling  business.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  also  be  bad  news  for  each  of 
us  as  future  energy  consumers. 

But  it  8ho\ild   be   good   news   for  tanker 
owners,  since  reduction  of  exploration  today 
must  inevitably  mean  less  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  future.  And  that  means  more 
oil   imports   than   would  otherwise   be   the 
case.  However,  the  International  tanker  In- 
dustry Is  presently  In  what  may  well  be  the 
worst  depression  In  Its  history.  Freight  rates 
currently  stand  at  levels  which  mean  losses 
for  even  the  most  competitive  foreign-flag 
tankers  built  at  the  cheap  prices  prevailing 
a  decade  ago.  Lay-up  statistics  are  heading 
for    new    highs.     During    the    last    twelve 
months,    something   over   50   million   dead- 
weight tons  of  tanker  orders  have  been  can- 
celled officially  and  unofficially  around  the 
world     Some  Industry  experts  are  predict- 
ing that  even  if  cancellation  totals  reach 
60  million  tons,   there  will  nevertheless  be 
a  surplus  of  tanker  tonnage  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  70"s.  This  situation,  as  bad 
as  it  Is  for  everyone  In  the  business.  Is  par- 
ticularly distressing  for  the  U.S.  tanker  In- 
dustry, since  we  had  only  Just  begun  to  build 
our  momentum.  One  of  the  most  fundamen- 
tal points  which  seems  most  often  ignored 
In  the  long  standing  controversy  over  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  U.S.  flag  tankers  is  that 
by  definition,  U.S.  flag  tankers,  even  with 
the  full  beneflt  package  extended  to  them 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  cannot 
compete  with  older  forelgn-bullt  toiinage  in 
the  short  run.  The  reason  Is  that  we  started 
so  late,  and  that  M\uT)hy'8  law  of  Inflation 
always  penalizes  the  most  recent  ship  to  he 
built,  at  least  for  awhile    For  example.  U.S.- 
bullt  VLCC's.  ranging  in  size  from  225.000  to 
390.000  deadweight  tons  and  scheduled  for 
delivery  over  the  next  few  years,  will  cost 
their  owners  over  $200  per  "ton  even  after 
subsidy,  compared  to  a  current  average  cost 
of  $120  per  ton  for  the  foreign-built  fleet 
which  Includes  200,000  tonners  delivered  In 
the  late  I960's  at  $70  per  ton.  But  In  the 
longer  run,  the  older  and  cheaper  foreign- 
flag  vessels  must  necessarily  depreciate,  de- 
teriorate, grow  more  costly  to  operate,  and 
eventually  phase  out.  With  the  beneflts  of 
CDS.  ODS,  and  Title  XI.  the  VS.  flag  fleet 
would  soon  have  become  competitive  Interna- 
tionally. The  Initial  cost  dUadvantage  would 
have  been.  In  effect,  the  cost  of  a  late  start, 
and   would   gradually  have   disappeared.   In 
this  context  the  bill  known  as  HR  8193,  enti- 
tled the  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act, 
and  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act,  could  have  been  viewed  as  the 
gentle  nudge  required  to  urge  a  growing  In- 
fant to  Its  feet  and  start  It  walklne;  on  Its 
own.  The  Congress  passed  the  bill  In  1974  with 
healthy  margins  In  both  houses.  But  where 
the  Congress,  through  taxes  and  price  con- 
trols ensures  a  higher  level  of  oil  Imoorts  In 
the  future  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
the  President,  through  his  veto  of  HR  8193  In 
January  of  1975  told  us  not  to  worry  about 
more   ships— at   least   US     flag.   U.S.   built 
ones.  As  a  result,  the  growth  of  U.S.  flag 
tankers   Intended  for  International   trading 
has  staggered  to  a  complete  stop.  No  such 
tankers  have  been   ordered  since  June  29. 
1974.   The   Industry   is.    in    fact,    reexesslng 
through  cancellation  of  old  orders.  The  Pres- 
ident must  believe  that  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  low   cost   foreign-flag  vessels   to 
handle  whatever  level   of  oil   Imports   this 
country  may  require. 
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What  he  and  others  may  be  ignoring  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  current  depression,  the  only 
people,  who  are  expanding  their  tanker  fleets 
through  acquisitions  and  new  orders — and 
they're  doing  it  at  an  accelerating  pace — are 
the  oil  exporting  countries.  They  do  so  as 
part  of  an  understandable,  highly  predict- 
able, in  fact  almost  Inevitable  effort  to  inte- 
grate their  oil  production  Industries  down- 
stream towards  their  markets.  During  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  over  HR  8193,  the  testimony 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  vig- 
orously denied  any  strategic  value  whatso- 
ever In  substituting  U.S.  registry  for  foreign 
registry  of  tankers  engaged  in  the  movement 
of  U.S.  oil  imports.  I  think  they  overlooked 
something.  As  the  oil  exporting  nations'  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  world  tanker  fleet 
grows,  displacing  the  control  of  the  lmp<H-t- 
ing  nations,  an  interesting  but  alarming  pros- 
pect emerges.  In  the  case  of  the  oil  embargo 
of  late  1973.  the  point  at  which  our  oil  sup- 
plies were  cut  off  was  at  the  various  load 
ports  in  the  Middle  East.  The  tankers  which 
were  then  loaded  and  underway  kept  coming. 
That  meant,  in  effect,  a  floacing  pipeline  of 
continuing  supplies  about  35  days  long.  That 
was  35  days  worth  of  time  to  react  to  the 
embargo — time  to  prepare  plans,  to  seek  al- 
ternative solutions,  to  tighten  our  belts.  But 
to  whatever  extent  the  oil  exporting  nations 
control  the  tanker  fleets  of  tomorrow,  then 
to  that  extent  the  cutoff  point  for  our  sup- 
plies in  the  next  embargo,  when  and  if  it 
occvu^,  will  be  at  our  very  coastline.  And  to 
that  same  extent,  we  will  have  lost  our  re- 
action time.  Qlven  the  pace  at  which  Wash- 
ington seems  normally  to  operate,  the  loss 
could  be  a  very  real  one. 

Let  me  conclude: 

Without  some  form  of  cargo  preference  to 
provide  Incubator  time,  the  U.S.  flag  tanker 
industry  will  remain  dormant  for  a  long  time; 
and  If  you're  dormant  for  long  enotigh,  you 
might  as  well  be  dead.  The  replaoement-cosit 
basis  for  CDS  Is  of  no  value  when,  during  the 
next  few  years,  tankers  will  change  hands  at 
foreclosure  values,  and  their  new  owners'  cost 
bases  will  be  one-third  or  less  of  current  re- 
placement cost  levels.  The  old  Cargo  Pref»- 
ence  Bill  was  cumbersomely  drafted  and  did 
perhaps  seek  to  do  all  things  for  all  men  to 
an  Impractical  extreme;  but  its  primary  ob- 
jective was  valid.  The  statistics  on  U.S.  oil 
imports  for  1975  show  us  back  where  we  were 
before  the  1973  embargo,  at  about  6  million 
barrels  per  day.  In  1976,  we  will  import  more 
than  7  million  barrels  per  day.  Even  with  the 
help  of  our  Alaskan  production,  our  1980  im- 
ports must  surely  exceed  10  million  barrels 
per  day.  Free  trade,  and  in  particular,  free- 
dom of  maritime  trade.  Is  a  principle  upon 
which  the  great  fleets  of  Norway,  Greece, 
Hong  Kong,  Liberia,  and  many  others,  have 
been  founded,  and  I  continue  to  support  it. 
But  not  for  oil  in  a  world  where  oil.  as  of 
October  1973,  is  a  strategic  commodity  and 
an  Instrtunent  of  certain  nations'  foreign 
policy.  The  UJ3.  cannot  safely  continue  to 
confine  itself  to  moving,  under  its  own  reg- 
istry, less  than  five  percent  of  its  own  oil  Im- 
ports. Hence,  I  believe,  cargo  preference  must 
and  wUl  come,  and  as  a  result,  the  VS.  flag 
tanker  Industry  will  wake  up. 


THE  ANTI-CHILE  CAMPAIGN;  THE 
NICH  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  27.  1976 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  fall  of  the  Marxist 
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Popular  Unity  goTemment  in  Chile  In 
September  1973,  a  few  short  weeks  before 
Salvador  Allende's  Soviet  and  Cuban 
backed  supporters  Intended  to  stage  an 
armed  uprising  to  make,  as  the  Leninists 
like  to  say,  the  course  of  the  Chilean  rev- 
lution  "irreversible,"  an  international 
support  apparatus  has  been  established 
to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Marxist-Leninists 
in  Chile.  In  the  United  States,  support 
for  the  deposed  Chilean  revolutioiiarles 
and  terrorists  has  been  developed  by 
three  main  U.S.  revolutionary  groupings: 
the  Trotskyist  Communist  Socialist 
Workers  Party — SWP — through  its 
front,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to 
Latin  American  Political  Prisoners — 
USLA — the  Communist  Party,  U.SA. — 
CPDSA — through  its  National  Coordi- 
nating Center  in  Solidarity  with  Chile — 
NCCSC— and  local  Chile  Solidarity 
Committees:  and  the  New  Left  and 
Castroites  through  Non-intervention  in 
Chile— NICH— as  weH  as  the  NCCSC. 

As  in  the  case  of  Uie  Venceremos 
Brigade,  many  of  the  American  New 
Left  revolutionaries  who  first  flocked  to 
support  of  the  Che  Guevara  and  Fidel 
Castro  in  the  1960's  were  found  by 
Cuban  standards  of  behavior  to  be  un- 
disciplined and  unreliable  because  of 
their  drug  use  and  sexual  devlancy,  and 
so  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  is  used 
to  oversee  Cuban-sponsored  projects  in 
the  United  States.  The  heavy-handed  ap- 
proach of  the  CPUSA  alienates  many  po- 
tential New  Left  recruits,  and  one  fre- 
quently sees  parallel  groups  being 
formed  to  work  on  the  same  issue,  with 
subsequent  attempts  at  co-optation. 

NICH  committees  were  first  noticed  in 
1973  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Allende 
regime,  protesting  U.S.  antl-Allende  eco- 
nomic and  other  policies.  Since  1973, 
NICH  committees  have  been  active  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Washington,  D.C.; 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  other  areas. 
While  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee in  Solidarity  with  Chile  had  been 
set  up  as  a  national  organization  early  in 
1974,  with  NICH  participation,  it  was  not 
until  November  1975.  that  the  NICH 
groups  met  to  form  an  official  national 
organization. 

National  NICH  operates  from  P.O.  Box 
800.  Berkeley.  Calif.  94701  (415/548- 
3221).  Local  NICH  chapters  Include: 

Latin  American  Solidarity  Group- 
NICH,  P.O.  Box  7611,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30309. 

Berkeley  NICH.  P.O.  Box  800,  Berke- 
ley, Calif.  94701. 

San  Francisco  NICH,  P.O.  Box  6669. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94101. 

Seattle  NICH.  P.O.  Box  12074,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98112. 

LAPAG-NICH.  2434  Guadalupe.  Aus- 
tin, Tex.  78705. 

ChUe  Action  Group-NICH,  1151  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138 

Buffalo  NICH.  P.O.  Box  40.  Norton 
Union,  SUNY,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14214. 

Washington.  D.C.  NICH.  P.O.  Box 
32115.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

While  the  NCCSC  and  the  Chile  SoU- 
darlty  Committees  principally  publicize 
the  statements  and  personalities  of  the 
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Chilean  Communist  Party  and  Its  mili- 
tant Marzlst-Ijeninlst  partner,  the 
Chilean  Socialist  Party,  who  are  mostly 
living  abroad,  the  NICH  extensively  pub- 
licizes the  actions  of  Chile's  MIR  ter- 
rorists. 

The  MIR — Movlmiento  de  Izqulerda 
Revolucionaria — Movement  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Left — was  formed  from  Chil- 
ean Trotskyist,  New  Left,  and  Castrolte 
elements  who  called  for  Immediate 
armed  struggle  and  terrorism  to  provoke 
a  revolution  in  Chile.  MIR  was  exten- 
sively armed  by  the  Cubans  during  Al- 
lende's regime.  MIR  crittciaed  some  of 
Allende's  plans  as  too  moderate,  but  in 
fact  MIR  acted  as  Allende's  shock  troops 
and  goon  squad.  Andres  Pascal  Allende, 
son  of  Salvador  Allende's  sister.  Laura, 
was  for  years  a  top  MIR  leader.  After  a 
shootout  with  Chilean  security  forces 
last  winter  he  took  refuge  in  the  Costa 
Rican  Embassy.  After  several  months 
asylima  he  was  granted  a  safe  conduct 
to  Costa  Rica. 

The  MIR  is  a  member  of  the  JCR — 
Junta  Coordinadora  Revcducionaria — the 
Revolutionary  Coordinating  Conunlt- 
tee — the  "terrorist  international" 
formed  by  the  MIR  of  Chile,  the  ERP 
of  Argentina,  the  ELN  of  Bolivia,  and 
the  MLN — Tupamaros — of  Uruguay. 
Hundreds  of  "Miristas"  and  other  ex- 
tremist Chilean  leftists  are  reportedly 
receiving  guerrilla  training  fnMn  Cuban 
instructors  in  camps  in  isolated  areas  of 
Argentina. 

The  MIR  is  a  member  of  the  Chilean 
"Anti-Fasclst  Resistance,"  composed  of 
the  Chilean  Communist,  Socialist,  and 
o^er  smaller  radical  parties  who  had 
com[>osed  Allmde's  Unidad  Popular  coa- 
lition. The  "Resistencia"  is  backed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  of  its  support- 
ers, principally  Cuba;  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  find  the  MIRV's  Guevarist  terror- 
ism us^ul  at  the  present  stage  of  affairs. 

The  NICH  support  of  MIR  terrorism 
and  revolutionary  "anti-imperialism"  is 
clear  from  its  statement  of  principles: 
"Non-intervention  in  Chile  supports  the 
Chilean  resistance  in  its  struggle  against 
the  military  dictatorship,  (vposes  US. 
intervention  in  its  support  of  that  dic- 
tatorship, and  expresses  solidarity  with 
the  united  Chilean  Left  and  the  interna- 
tional solidarity  movement." 

The  NICH  statement  continues  with 
an  explication  of  "proletarian  interna- 
tionalism" and  a  demonstration  of  its 
Leninist  ideology:  "NICH  sees  Chile  sol- 
idarity work  as  part  of  the  growing  strug- 
gle ae^dnst  UJ3.  imperialism.  The  organi- 
zation believes  that  the  firmest  basis  of 
solidarity  with  the  Chilean  resistance  Is 
the  recognition  that  we  and  the  Chilean 
resistance  fighters  are  'companeros  de 
lucha' — comrades  in  struggle,  against  a 
ccMnmon  enemy.  This  enemy  Is  the  sys- 
tem of  imperialism  which,  as  the  mo- 
nc^joly  stage  of  capitalism,  exploits  woik- 
ers  both  here  and  in  Chile.  Hence,  NICH's 
strategy  of  anti-imperialist  solidarity 
work  is  based  on  the  needs  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resistance  in  Chile  and  of 
the  U.S.  working  class  movemoit" 

The  NICH  statement  clearly  indicates 
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that  the  group  accepts  a 
1st  ideology.  NICH's  proc 


the  service  of  the  "resMtance"  In  Chile 


Marxlst-Lenln- 
almlng  itself  at 


is  a  cause  for  concern.  "$olldarity"  work 
by  U.S.  revolutionaries  lilas  ranged  from 
showing  revolutionary  niovles  to  picket 
lines  to  bombings  such  ^  those  tilready 
carried  out  by  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization  and  other  New  Left  terror- 
ist groups. 

The  close  connectloii  between  the 
NICH  and  the  Cubans  is'dociunented  by 
a  letter  received  in  January,  19't6,  by 
"companero" — comrade— fBob  High  of 
NICH  from  the  Havana-based  Commit- 
tee of  Solidarity  with  th^  Chilean  Anti- 
fascist Resistance.  Slgnetd  by  solidarity 
committee  president  Fraticisco  Fernan- 
dez, the  letter  commended  the  transfor- 
mation of  NICH  into  a  national  organi- 
zation. Fernandez  wrote,  "We  are  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  r^nalning  in  the 
closest  contact,"  and  offered  "every  kind 
of  information  t.hat  may  help  your  sol- 
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Idarlty  work,"  and  said  that  he  expected 
to  receive  information  in  return  from 
NICH. 

NICH  publishes  a  Chile  Newsletter, 
now  in  a  tabloid  format,  for  $5  a  year 
from  its  Berkeley  address.  The  NICH 
political  position  statement,  "Political 
PersF>ectives,"  is  also  available.  NICH  has 
listed  approved  "resource"  groups  and 
Chile  support  committees  which  include: 

National  Coordinating  Center  in  Sol- 
idarity with  Chile— NCCSC— 156  Fifth 
Avenue,  Room  516,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
(212/98^-0085) . 

New  York  Chile  Solidarity  Committee, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  322,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  (NACLA) ,  P.O.  Box  226,  Berke- 
ley. Calif.  94701;  and  P.O.  Box  57. 
Cathedral  Station,  New  York.  N.Y.  10025. 

CALA,  731  State  Street.  Madison.  Wis. 
53703. 

Chicago  Citizens  Committee  To  Save 
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Lives  in  Chile.  1600  S.  14th  Avenue,  May- 
wood,  m.  60153. 

Philadelphia  Chile  Emergency  Com- 
mittee. 610  S.  6th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

LAGLAS,  c/o  ECM.  2208  Tuller  Road, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90032. 

Information  Services  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica^ISLA— P.O.  Box  4267.  Berkeley. 
Calif.  94704 — provides  monthly  press 
clippings  of  all  articles  on  Chile  for 
$6/month. 

Among  the  publications  recommended 
by  NICH  are  the  Resistance  Courier,  the 
"bulletin  of  the  MIR  outside  Chile," 
which  is  available  for  a  $10  subscription 
from  Resistance  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
116.  Oakland,  Calif.  94604. 

NICH's  role  as  a  support  apparatus 
for  foreign  Commimlst  terrorists  and  its 
connection  with  a  hostile  foreign  power 
make  it  an  appropriate  subject  for  close 
monitoring  by  both  local  and  Federal 
agencies. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  94   ^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— IVW/iesrfai/,  April  28,  1976 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  C.  Cul- 
ver, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follovving 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  imbue  this 
Republic  with  that  "righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation"  and  deliver  us  from 
the  sin  "which  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  so  penetrate 
the  life  of  this  Nation  that  our  celebi-a- 
tion  may  engender  pure  religion  and 
lofty  patriotism.  Fashion  into  one  united 
people  the  diverse  multitudes  in  this  land 
that  justice  and  peace  may  prevail. 

Be  with  all  who  serve  in  this  place. 
Save  us  from  error,  from  ignorance,  from 
pride,  and  prejudice.  Motivate  us  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister 
and  give  His  life  for  many.  Amen. 


on  Armed  Services,  Commerce,  and  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  other  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the 
end  of  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Eastland')  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.  S.  Senate, 
President   pro   tempore. 
Washingt07i,  D.C.,  April  28.  1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John  C. 
Culver,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  E.\stland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CULVER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mv.  MANSFIELD.  Mv.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
d,\v.  April  27,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Committees 
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EXECUTI"CE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
"New  Reports." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  of  Fi-ank  E.  Mae- 
strone,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait;  Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pemi- 
sylvania.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic ;  and  Francis  H.  Meloy, 
Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINAllONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

.  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Foreign  Service  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tlie  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  Pi-esident  be  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  v.ith 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


IMPORTATION  OP  GOODS  FROM 
RHODESIA— SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 191 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mi-.  President,  it  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Kissinger  and  I  ha\e 
had  our  differences  of  opinion  on  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Africa  over  the  past  year, 
but  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Secre- 
tary for  what  appears  to  me  to  t)e  a 
forthright  statement  on  a  hopeful  nevN- 
American  approach  to  Africa's  prob- 
leiTis.  The  Secretary's  Lusaka  speech 
marked  the  firet  time  an  American  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  set  forth  in  a 
straightforward  and  coherent  manner 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S.  policy 
on  that  continent.  While  in  some  ways, 
I  wish  the  statement  had  gone  farther — 
I  believe,  for  example,  it  should  have  in- 
cluded an  overture  to  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Angola  and  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  it  coupled  with  increasing 
economic  and  political  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union — I  am  encouraged  by  its 
tenor.  The  President  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

I  was  particularly  encouraged  to  note 
that  the  administration  has  at  last  de- 
cided to  speak  out  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  admendment  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  observance  of  the  1966  U.N. 
sanctions  against  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome.  Every  effort  to  re- 
peal this  provision  since  its  passage  in 
1971  has  been  hampered  by  a  failure  of 
the  administration  to  publicly  endorse 
and  actively  work  towards  repeal.  Last 
week,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  de- 
parture for  Africa,  in  a  three-page  letter 
to  President  Ford,  I  suggested  that  Dr. 
Kissinger's  visit  presented  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  take  such  a  public  stand  in 
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support  of  repeal  anc 
dent  to  do  so.  It  now 
the  President  and 
thinking  along  the 
gratified  at  the  result 

Mr.  President.  I  asl; 
«ent  that  the  letter  to 
dated  April  22,  1976. 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob 
was  ordered  lo  be  pri 
a^  follows: 


urged  the  Presi- 

ippears  as  though 

Kissinger  were 

lines  and  I  am 
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be  printed  in  the 
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Wasliington,  D 
Hon.  GcR.fLD  R.  Ford, 
The  President, 
the  White  House. 
Wa.-Jiington.  DC. 

Dear    Mr.   Presioent: 
eaces  over  covert  assis 
December,    I   believe   Ihi^t 
similar  perspective  on  t 
for   a   reali-stic    and   effi 
soutliern  Africa.  There 
Ible  s.nd  encouraging 
tration's  policy  toward 
ing   the   pa-st  month   for 
be    commended.    The 
month  to  continue  the  1 
to  South  Africa  by  the 
should   put    to   rest   the 
grew  out  of  our  Angola 
Government  de.si/e.=  to 
heid  system  in  South 
partment'.s   decLsion    (a 
send  two  more  black 
to  South  Africa  should  1 
the   U.S.   will    never 
South  African  Apartlieid 
in  the   U.N.   Security 
as.slst  Mozambique  in 
losses  it  is  incurring  for 
tions  against  Rhodesia 
signal  that  the  United 
working  closely  with 
peaceful  change  in 

I  would  also  like  to 
your    statement    on 
College    (March    11) 
Government  of  Ian 
progress"  toward  yielding 
majority.   Similar 
tary   of   State   Kissinger 
Foreign    Relations 
and  before  the  Dallas 
March   22  nd   along  with 
from   Assistant   Secretarj 
Schaufele  in  recent 
ican    support     for 
against  Rhodesia  in  the 
April    6th.    strongly    vi 
States'  opposition  to  the 
white    minority   and    11 
Rhodesia. 

Clearly,  it  is  only  a  mi 
Africans     control     their 
Rhodesia — even     William 
observed   that   "it   is   haip 
tliere  are  any  realistic  pr 
vival  of  the  white  regime 
only  question  is  whether 
white  minority  to  black 
peaceful  or  violent.  Most 
ing  myself,  hope  that  th  ; 
peaceful,     although     the 
Smith  and  his  Rhodesian 
give  much  cause  for  opt  i 

There  appears  to  be  a 
country  that  our 
tie  leverage  it  has  in  thi 
urge    the    Smith    regime 
mediate  peaceful  agreenije 
can  majority.  Secretary 
tion  that  the  U.S.  'wUl 
the  white  minority  to 
Rhodesia"  was  an  effec 
attitude.   Yet,  as  long  as 
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continues  to  violate  U.N.  sanctions  under  the 
Byrd  Amendment  we  will  be  viewed  by  most 
nations  as  assisting  the  Smith  regime  to  re- 
sist pressures  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  In 
other  words,  precisely  the  opposite  of  our 
stated  policy. 

It  therefore  seems  urgent  that  we  remove 
thi.s  glaring  inconsistency  immediately  and 
with  as  much  unanimity  as  possible  between 
the  Executive  and  Congressional  branches. 
When  the  Byrd  Amendment  was  debated  in 
the  p.T?t  there  was  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
guidance  or  expression  of  personal  interest 
from  the  White  House.  I  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  the  case  under  your  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  urged  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  /•.meiulmcnt  r.lmost  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  (in  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentati.cj  October  5.  1973).  At  that  time 
he  argued:  "The  Byrd  provision  is  not  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  .  .  .  (it) 
brings  U.3  no  real  economic  advantage,  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  con'-iuct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." it  is  only  too  o;  /ious  that  this  Is 
moie  true  today  than  at  •'  time  he  wrote 
these  word  5. 

I  am  convinced  that  .  i.  .i  .  only  impor- 
ta;u  to  repciil  the  Ey^d  A  .  u;:  ;ent  as  soon 
as  possible  but  cerfa*'  '' !,*'■:  we  would 
^.trengtl:  :>  oi-  .  ,c!  r-»l'«;y  -'  this  repeal 
"ame  abov.  .'•..".•  •■■i  .;c^j  iiii- ted  efforts 
amc.  K  ♦  IP  i!':.  >Toi«e,  3'  .ve  department, 
Sent  tc  ai-'  •«;•.  W'.li  JJr    •.'iS    nger  now  In 

.•\i:iC9  I  .  •.  .1  ;•  .n  ih»r-  is  {>■  <JX(  client  op- 
portu'.ry  lo  she/  ♦•lo  'vori''.  lat  lIic  various 
branchfc;:  ■■'  the  US  Oo\^>L.iy  rt  are  capable 
and  deter.nined  :'j  cai;-,  .ut  r.  ,-;alistic  policy 
toward  Africa,  perre-  .ly  in  iwie  with  the 
goals  and  policies  of  .!..  U.N.  and  OAU.  A 
lead  from  you  on  tne  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  would  not  only  facilitate  a 
quick  passage  in  Congress,  but  would  also 
send  Smith  the  unequivocal  message  that 
the  U.S.  is  united  and  serious  about  doing 
everything  possible  to  effectuate  a  peaceful 
and  speedy  settlement  of  the  present  Im- 
passe. In  this  regard,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  which 
argued  that  "a  vigorous  repeal  effort  (of  the 
Byrd  Amendment)  might  accomplish  more 
than  anything  else  the  U.S.  could  do  at  this 
time  to  encourage  negotiations  (in  Rho- 
desia) . '  If  you  prefer  not  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know 
that  those  in  Congress  who  desire  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  Amendment  have  yours  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  wholehearted  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John   V.   Tunney, 

V.S.    Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  Secretai-j-'s  statement  in  Lusaka, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolution 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment.  I  think 
that  it  is  high  time  the  United  States 
join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  commu- 
nity in  abiding  by  these  sanctions  which 
were  enacted  with  American  support  and 
were,  in  fact,  observed  by  the  United 
States  for  5  years  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

Personally,  I  believe  tho  Byrd  nmend- 
ment  was  destructive  not  only  toward 
our  African  policies  in  general  but  to- 
ward the  world's  view  of  our  willingness 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  as  well.  As  our 
distingui.shed  colleague  Senator  McGee. 
then  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Foreign  Relation  Commit- 
tee, so  ably  pointed  out  at  Uie  time: 

If  the  Congress  were  to  take  this  aciion. 
we  would  become  the  first  nation  in  the  his- 
tory cf  the  United  Nations  to  have  delib- 
erately initiated  a  formal  action  to  thwart 


an   agreed   upon   procedure  by  the  United 

Nations. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  hardly  the  image 
that  our  country,  dedicated  as  it  is  to  tlie 
cause  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
having  itself  gone  through  a  period  of 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  our  own  policies 
toward  minorities,  wants  to  project  in 
the  world  commmiity. 

We  all  know  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Byrd  amendment — that  observance 
of  the  United  Nations'  .sanctions  would 
jeopardize  the  major  source  of  supply 
of  chrome  ore  to  the  United  States  and 
force  the  United  States  to  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  this  scarce  mineral.  I  believed 
then  that  this  argument  vva.s  a  red  her- 
ring and  I  continue  to  beiieve  r~,o  today. 
At  the  very  time  oi'  ra^sage  of  ihe 
amendment  in  1971,  for  example,  at  the 
same  instant  the  argument  was  beiny 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it 
would  jeopardize  the  availability  of 
chrome  ore  for  strategic  purposes  in  the 
United  States,  our  Government  was 
announcing  the  public  sale  of  1.3  million 
tons  of  chrome  ore  from  cur  own  stra- 
tegic stockpile  because  it  believed  we  had 
an  excess  over  and  above  the  moti 
cautious  estimates  of  our  needs. 

In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  recent  study  dated  January  1976 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  the 
subject  of  strategic  stockpiles  and  tlio 
importation  of  scarce  mineral  resource.^, 
show.,  that  in  the  4  years  prior  to  197'2 
when  the  sanctions  were  bt.lng  observed 
the  percentage  of  chromite  imports  froui 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  less  than  in  1972  it- 
self— the  first  year  of  implementation  of 
the  Eyrd  amendment — and  that  in  the 
same  period  the  average  percentage  im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  each  year 
was  actually  less  than  the  average  for 
yeai-s  following  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Today,  we  find,  according  to  the  GAO 
report,  only  L  percent  of  chromite  ore  is 
imported  Iroin  Rhodesia  compared  with 
33  percent  from  South  Africa,  26  percent 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  20  percent  fiom 
the  Philippines  and  14  percent  from 
Turkey,  American  imports  of  processed 
ferrochromium  alloy  from  Rhodesia  also 
amount  to  only  5  percent  of  total  chrome 
product  imports  in  the  latest  year  for 
\vhich  statistics  are  available. 

What  these  figures  indicate  is  that  if 
the  United  States  was  dependent  on  the 
Rhodesians  for  our  supplies  of  chrome  in 
1971  it  cleaily  is  not  today.  Is  5  percent 
of  total  ijnports  of  material  for  which  v.  e 
already  have  an  excess  in  our  own 
strategic  stockpile  <^amounting  to  sevei-al 
years'  consumption)  a  reason  to  risk  the 
animosity  of  an  entire  continent?  I  think 
not. 

The.^e  figures  also  indicate  that  South 
Africa,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  chrome  ore  for  the 
United  States  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future  since  South  Africa  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  96  percent  of  all 
known  world  reserves  are  concentrated 
in  either  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia— not 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  it  should 
be  point;d  out  that  fully  70  percent  of 
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chromite  ore  supplied  to  the  United 
StatS  comes  from  free  world  countries 
?nd  theretore,  it  is  extremely  unlikely, 
considering  alternatives  sources  of  sw- 
niy  to  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  Rhodesia 
?nd  takmg  into  account  our  own  strate- 
';ic  reserves  of  chromite.  that  the  United 
States  will  ever  be  caught  short. 

I  might  add  in  relation  to  those  that 
liuve  argued  the  instability  of  Soviet 
.sources  of  supply,  as  limited  in  impor- 
tance as  I  beUeve  they  are.  tiiat  those 
sources  have  remained  stable  thi-otigh- 
out  the  1960's  and  1970's  despite  dififei- 
ences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  For  example,  during  both 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  Vietoam 
war  soviet  exports  to  the  United  States 
actually  increased. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  we  in  this  country  must  at  last 
meet  our  responsibilities  both  as  mem- 
bers of  the  international  community  and 
as  a  people  determined  to  support  tiie 
cause  of  human  rights  and  etiual  jtustice 
around  the  world.  For  too  long  the  plight 
of  black  Rhodesians  has  been  relegated 
to  the  backwaters  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  think  Dr.  Kissinger  has  made 
a  start  in  the  right  direction  in  callmg 
for  repeal  of  the  Byi'd  amendment.  It  is 
nov>'  UP  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  take 
the  next  step. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  m  co- 
sponsormg  this  resolution  and  encourage 
swift  action  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  -J     .     T       V 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
724,  S.  1497.  _ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  1497)  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  in  Berks  County,  Petiusylvania. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR—SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  178 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  James  P. 
Lucier  and  Dr.  James  McClellan  of  mj' 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  any  consideration  of  a  mo- 
tion relating  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178  £tnd  any  votes  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoinim. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

GRUBER  WAGON  V.'^ORKS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imauimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  biU  was 
con.ndered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tlie  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
project  for  BUie  Marsh  Lake.  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  .section  201  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1183) , 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  relocate  and  restore 
intact  the  historic  structure  tnd  associated 
improvements  known  as  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  located  on  certain  Federal  lands  to  be 
inundated  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

Sec  2  Upon  completion  of  the  relocation 
and  restoration  of  the  Gruber  Wagon  Works 
at  a  site  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  County  of  Berks, 
title  to  the  structure  and  'associated  im- 
provements and  equipment  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  County  of  Berks  upon  condition 
that  such  county  agree  to  maintain  stich 
historic  property  in  perpetuity  as  a  public 
mtiseum  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 

nient. 

Sec  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  additional  sums  for  the  project 
for  Blue  Marsh  Lake  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cnrry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tena- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


bate  of  the  penduig  business  or  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  un;\nimous  consent  that  Debra  Rob- 
ertson tiav  be  on  the  floor  dming  the 
pendency  of  this  issue,  including  the 
votes  that  may  occur. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  i-escinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  HP  - 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGRl^E- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that   at   the   hour   of    1 
o'clock   p.m.   tlie   Senator   from   North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Helms)  be  recognized  to 
make  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  666 ;  that  after 
the  motion  is  made  and  before  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  is  voted  upon,  the  Char 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr 
BAYH)  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mo- 
tion to  table  the  motion  to  proceed;  anil 
further,  that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  occur  not  later  than  6  o'clock  p.m.. 
with  the  time  provided  and  controlled 
by  the  following  persons: 

One-half  hoiu:  controlled  by  Senator 
Helms,  one-half  hour  coi^trolled  i  :<•  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  one-half  h^-ur  coutroUed 
by  Senator  Bxtckley.  one-Half  "our  c<n- 
troiled  by  Senator  B.^rtlf-t,  1  ^Dur  '  .n- 
troUed  by  Senator  Bayh  ai.u  2  hour 
controlled  by  Senator  Pc^wold. 

The  ACITNG  PRESniENf  pro  Un\- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  BAYH.  I  thank  tlie  Chair. 


PRWILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  178 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jay  Cutler  and 
Charles  Warren  may  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  take  up  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 178. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Barbara  Dixon.  Ann 
Church.  Abby  Brezina,  and  Howarcl 
Paster  of  my  staff,  and  Bob  Malson  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutoinal  Rights  be  granted  the  pn\a- 
lege  of  the  floor  during  the  consiacra- 
tion  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Leroy  Rooker 
of  mv  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  discus.sion  arid  de- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  2:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  12226)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  bv  the  President  pro  tempore. 
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At  3:22  p.m.,    a 
House  of  Representat|kres 
ney,  one  of  its  reading 
that  the  House  agrees 
the  committee  of 
agreeing  votes  of  the 
amendments  of   the 
(S.  2662)  to  amend 
ance  Act  of  1961  and 
tary  Sales  Act.  and 
and  recedes  from  its 
title  of  the  bill. 


n^essage   from   the 
by  Mr.  Hack- 
clerks,  announced 
to  the  report  of 
conference  on  tiie  dis- 
o  Houses  on  the 
ouse   to  the   bill 
Foreign  Assist- 
the  Foreign  Mili- 
other  purposes, 
ajmendment  to  tlie 


tW( 


ti,e 


ff  r 


COMMUNICATIONS 
TIVE 


DEPARTW  ENTS 


PRESIDENT 


laid 


tie 


IQ 


Serre  tary 


m? 


The  ACTIVE 
poi-e  <Mr.  Culver  I 
ate  the  following  letters 
f erred  as  indicated: 

Report   or   the   Federal 
BoAr.i 

A  letter  from  the  Actli 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bar 
ting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Board  for  the  cale 
an  accompanying  report 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing 

Report  of  the 

De>'en 

A    letter   from    thp 
sistaut    Secretary    of    De 
pursuant  to  law,  the 
of    Defense    Procuremeui 
Other  Business  Firms  for 
1976  (with  an  accompan 
Committee  on  Banking-. 
Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Secretart 

A  letter  from  the 
tion  transmitting,  piu-sua>i 
annual   report   concerni 
of  the  civil  aviation 
an  accompanying  report) 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Lecishtion   by 
Com 

A  letter  from  the 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  amend  the  Central, 
Pacific  Fisheries  Dev 
companylng  papers);   to 
Comiuevce. 

Proposed    Acts    of    the 
District   of 
Two   letters    from    the 
Council   of   the   District 
transmitting,   pursuant 
act   adopted   by   the 
panying  papers);   to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  the  Fof.f.icn 

A  letter  from  the 
transmitting,   pursuant 
report  of  the  Foreign 
the  fiscal  year  ended  Jur 
accompanying  report) :  tc 
Finance. 

Report   of  the   iNrEi 
Com 

A  letter  from  the  Cha 
national  Trade 
pursuant  to  law,  the  26th 
mission  on  the  operation 
ment.s  program  (with  ar 
port^ ;  to  the  Committei 
Proposed    Leglslation 

CF 

A  letter  from  the 
State  tran-sinitting  a  draf  ; 
laUon  authorizing  a 
ternatlonal  Atomic  Energkr 


Assist/  nt  Secrf.taky  of 

SE 

Principal  Deputy  As- 
ense  transmitting, 
rejfort  of  Department 
from  Small  and 
July  ir>75-January 
ng  report) :  to  the 
ou.sing  and  Urban 


Commi!  slon 
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aunual  report  of 
\T  year  1975  {with 
:  to  the  Commit- 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


OF  Transport.\tion 

of  Transporta- 

t  to  law,  the  semi- 

the   effectiveness 

sect^ity  program  (with 

to  the  Committee 


the  Secretary   of 

IMEIfc£: 

Seci  »tary  of  Commerce 
I  iroposed  legislation 
\  Western,  and  South 

elopiient  Act  (with  ac- 
the  Committee  on 


COUKCIL      CF      THE 
0OLUMBIA 

Chairman    of    the 

of   Columbia    each 

o  law.   a   proposed 

(with   accom- 

Committee  on   the 


Cov  ncil 


Tr/voe  Zones  Board 

of  Couunerce 

law,   the  annual 

Zones  Board  for 

30,  1975  (with  an 

the  Committee  on 


Seer  ?tary 
to 


-Tra  de 


ES  MATIriNAL     TRAOE 


irman  of  the  Inter- 
transmitting, 
report  of  the  Com- 
of  the  trade  a:;ree- 
acconipanying  re- 
on  Finance. 
THE    Department 

STAlfc 

Assistant  Secretary  of 

of  proposed  legls- 

conl^lbutlon  to  the  In- 

Agency  (with  ac- 


companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Internationai,  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
tran-smlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  into  within  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  the  Expori-Imi^ort  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
with  respect  to  two  trajLsactlon-s  involving 
the  extension  of  credit;  to  the  Commitlcc  on 
Banking,  Hou.slng  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Depart  men  r  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

.^  letter  from  tiie  As.sistant  Secretary  cf 
Health.  Educatio'i.  and  Welfare  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  an  al- 
tered system  of  records  (witli  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of 
records  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report   of   the   Dep.vrt.ment   of   Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  new  additional  system 
of  records  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Revised  REcrLAXioNs  of  the  General 
Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
revised  regulations  proposed  to  govern  the 
public  release  of  presidential  materials  of 
the  Nixon  administration  (willi  accompany- 
ing paper-s);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  of  the  FtDERAL  Energy 
.\d  j:inistra  rioN 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Fed- 
eral Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for 
petroleum  products  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Notice  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
certain  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  (with  accompan;, ing  pa- 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .^fi'airs. 
Report  of  the  Dlpartment  or  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tiansniitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  concerning  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  archeological  and  historic  data  recovery 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Department  op 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  authorize  loan  funds  for  the  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  National  Park  Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1975 
annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  Hie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASair.s. 
FiNANCLM.  Statements  of  the  CoLorADO 

PviVER  Storage  Project 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secir- 
tary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  finan.;ial  statements  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  pr.rticipating  pro- 
jects for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1975  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Commilteo  ou 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RrPORT   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  iNTFriOR 

A  lettsr  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  and  certificatfon  of  physi:;fi!, 
economic,  and  financial  feasibility  on  the 
Uintah  unit.  Central  Utah  project  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Council  ok  Economic 
Advisers 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chaumau  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers reporting  on  the  operation  of  ihs  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Commiitco 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Penn£ylv.\nia  Avenue 
Develop.ment  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
port of  the  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year 

1975  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  liie 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  oi  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  entered  by  tlie  Service  in  tlie  case  of 
certain  aliens  for  the  period  March  IG 
through  31,  1976  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer PToduct  Safety  Commission  tran.^- 
mlttlng  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
relating  to  H.R.  12048  (with  accompanying 
letter);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

ON     THE     Education      of     Disadvantaged 

Childrfn 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1976  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educatio'i 
of  Disadvantaged  Children  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pviblic  Welfare. 
Final   Regulations   for    Parts   D   and   F   of 

THE  Education  Professions  Development 

Acr 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  paits  D  and  F  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  1976  Summer  Youth  Joes 
Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant   to  law,  a  report  on  the 

1976  summer  youth  Jobs  programs  (with  an 
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accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Work  Plans  fob  Upstream 
Watershed  Protection 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,    reporting,    pursuant    to    law,   on 
11  work  plans  for  upstream  watershed  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  National  Highway  Safety  Needs  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Needs  Report   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Change  in  Inpormahon  Rtcords 
System 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  advance  notice  of  a  change  in 
the  retrlevabiUty  of  information  contained 
iu  the  system  of  records  FmHA-1 ,  "Applicant 
Borrower  or  Grantee  Pile,  USDA-FmHA  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  New  System  of  Records 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  new  system  of  records  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Voltmtary  Serv- 
ice (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  New  Systems  of  Records 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  and  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
new  systems  of  records  which  are  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  content  of  present  and  pro- 
posed programs  for  additional  savings  In 
energy  consumption  by  persons  regulated  by 
the  Commission  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Notice  of  Certain  Meftings  Related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel for  International,  Conservation  and  Re- 
source Development,  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  certain  meetings  related  to  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Program  (with  enclosed 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Early  Storage  Reserve  Plan  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  early  storage 
reserve  plan  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Pollow-Up  Report  on  the  National  ENERCi* 
Policy  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  follow-up  report  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  National 
Energy    Policy    Report,    December    30,    1974, 
President's    Labor-Management    Committee 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Proposed  Programs  for  Aviation 
Energy  Savings 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation     Administration.     Department     of 
Transportation,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 


law,  a  report  on  proposed  programs  for  avia- 
tion energy  savings  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Cor- 
poration, dated  January  29.  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Repopt  on  Administration  of  the  Freedom 
OF  Information  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Legislative  Counsel.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting,  piu-- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bfport  on  Administration  of  the  Freedom 
OF  Information  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer,  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer.  tJ.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Rfport  on  Administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Cora- 
mltte  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  To  Fix  Fees  and  Costs 
IN  District  Couets 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  to  fix 
fees  and  costs  In  the  U.S.  district  courts  and 
for    other    purposes     (with    accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Follow-Up   Report   on   Vocational   Educa- 
tion;   Staff  Development  Priorities  for 
the  70's 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 

of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office     ui   itii«  ,.  w^.^-  ^^^^^. —  —  — 

of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to/  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  (with 
law,  a  follow-up  report  with  respect  to  the'._«cwrtnpanylng  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
recommendations  contained  In  "Vocational     Appropriations 


ucatioii  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Final  Regulations  for  Bilingual 
Vocational  Training 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  tc« 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regvilations  for  bUlngual  vocational  training 
(with  acompanylng  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 

Education  Statistics 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education.  . 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Statistics  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Repoi'.t  of  Building  Project  Survey  for 

Aluuquehque,  N.  Mex. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  building  projects 
survey  for  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Proposed  Alter  vnoNS  of  Federal  Building, 
Dallas.  Tex. 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  lor  alterations  at 
the  Dallas,  Tex..  Federttl  Building,  1114  Com- 
merce Street,  in  the  amount  of  $4,631,296 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Refort  of  Rural  ELEcmiFicATioN 
Administration  Loan 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Rural  Electrification  .^dminlstration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Information  relating  to  a  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  a  non-REA  loan  In  the 
amount  of  $261,419,000  to  ArlEona  Electric 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc..  of  Benson,  ArlK. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Opinion  and  Final  Aw.xrd  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  opinion  and  final  award  In  Pueblo 
of  Taos  V.  United  States,  Docket  No.  357-A, 


Education:  Staff  Development  Priorities  for 
the  70s,"  March  25,  1974,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Final  Regulations  for  the  Mptric 
Education  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  the  metric  education  program 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Pinal  Regulations  for  Part  B  or  the 
Indian  Education  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to  "he 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  final  reg- 
ulations for  Part  B  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  (Discretionary  Grant  Programs)  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and   Public  Welfare. 

Pinal  Regulations  for  Special  Projects 
I'OR  Arts  Education 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  final 
regulations  for  Special  Projects  for  Arts  Ed- 


Report  on  the  Emergency  Homeowners' 
Relief  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Emergency  Home- 
owners' Relief  Act  (with  an  accompanyhig 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Provide  Insurance 
and   Reinsurance   to    Air   Carriers 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  provide  insurance  and  reinsurance  to  air 
carriers  under  Title  XIII  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and  fw 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Federal  prison  construction 
plans — should  be  better  developed  and  sup- 
ported. Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of 
Justice  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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benefits  in  public  assista  ice 
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therefore  be  it 
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States    to    enact    legis 
preclude  social  securit;  • 
fectlng   Veterans    Administration 
payments 

"Whereas,  Many  war  v 
Social  Sectirity  payment 
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"Whereas,  It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust 
to  allow  any  Social  Security  payments  to 
decrease  or  eliminate  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Pensions  to  veterans  receiving 
both;    therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
preclude  any  change  in  Social  Security 
payments  from  affecting  any  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Pension  to  veterans  receiving 
both;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  the.se  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  tlie  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  bjaiich  of  ths  Congress,  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  the  conimon- 
wealth." 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution 
■Memorializing  the  Congress  of   the  United 

States  to  maintain  natural  disasters  within 

the  Jurisdiction    of    the    Department    of 

Defense   Civil  Preparedness  Agency 

'"Whereas,  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
certain  critical  functions  such  as  warning, 
commiuiications  and  operational  capability 
have  basic  validity  for  both  nuclear  and  nat- 
iirp.l  disaster  situations;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  past  these  functions  have 
been  performed  by  the  National  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  FTT  77  federal 
budget  win  reduce  funding  and  limit  the 
National  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
to  limit  nuclear  preparedness  planning  pro- 
gram;  and 

"Whereas,  Indivldvial  communities  and 
states  will  be  asked  to  assume  pn  overwhelm- 
ing burden  in  terms  of  Immediate  medical 
and  manpower  assistance  In  dealing  with 
natural  disa-sters;   and 

"Whereas,  Individual  communities  and 
states  will  be  asked  to  assume  an  overwhelm- 
ing  burden  in  financing  direct  assistance 
and  followup  operations  In  dealing  with 
natural  disasters;  and 

"Whereas.  Shifting  these  additional  bur- 
dens to  communities  and  states  is  indefensi- 
ble in  light  of  proposed  cuts  in  federal 
funding  combined  with  the  limited  financial 
resources  of  local  and  state  governments; 
now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  natural  disasters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency:   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  forthwith 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

Resolution  No.  52  adopted  Iiy  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  52 
'Requesting  retention  of  certain  Department 

of  Defense  programs  for  Vie  Army  and  Air 

National  Guard 

"Whereas,  10  U.S.C.  .section  262  e.stabli.shes 
that  all  branches  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary services,  including  the  National  Guard. 
is  to  provide  trained  vnlts  and  qualified 
per.sons  available  for  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  and  at  other  times  requiring  na- 
tional security;  and 

"Whereas,  re.serve  members  of  the  Hawaii 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  can  be  ordered 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
active  state  service  in  support  of  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  state  and  each  of  the  coun- 
ties during  periods  of  civil  disturbance  and 
national  disasters;  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  establishment  and  Im- 


plementation of  the  Total  Force  Policy  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  reserve  component 
of  an  branches  of  Uie  military  have  become 
more  heavily  dependent  upon  as  the  primary 
group  to  support  aw^tive  components  of  the 
military  services  during  the  period  of  war  or 
national  emergencies;  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  adoption  of  a  no-draft, 
voluntary  recruitment  policy  for  military 
.service,  the  National  Guard  has  had  to  solely 
depend  upon  voluntary  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  guard  members  to  maintal;i  an 
adequate  level  of  manpower  and  neces.5.u"y 
levels  of  readiness;  and 

"Whereas,  .several  provisions  of  the  Depart- 
n^ent  of  Defense  Legislative  Addendum  to  the 
fiscal  year  1976-77  budget,  now  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  Appropria- 
tions Defense  SulJcommitteos  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, would  sub.stautially  reduce  the  level  o: 
training  required  for  the  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  eliminate  the  benefit  of 
military  leave  for  full-time  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees who  eerve  lii  the  National  Guard: 
and 

"Whereas,  in  Hawaii,  such  proposals  would 
(1)  transfer  14,000  Army  National  Guard 
and  7,000  Air  National  Guard  persomiel  from 
category  A  to  B  drill  status,  or  from  48  drills 
to  24  drills,  and  (2)  eliminate  the  provisions 
of  15  days  of  military  leave  each  calendar 
year  for  Guardsmen  who  are  full-time  civil 
service  employees;  and 

"Whereas,  such  proposed  changes  would 
substantially  reduce  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  Reserve  as  well  as  frustrate  the  abil- 
ity of  the  reserve  component  of  the  military 
to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  persormel  from 
the  civil  service  community;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the 
otate  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976.  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  members  of 
Hawaii's  congre.ssional  delegation  are  re- 
quested to  defeat  and  delete  the  aforemen- 
tioned provisions  of  the  Department  of  Dc- 
fente  Legislative  Addendum  to  the  fiscal 
year  1976-1977  budget  and  that  they  con- 
tinue to  seek  and  work  on  legislation  which 
would  be  conducive  to  the  continuation  of 
a  strong  and  viable  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
members  of  Hawaii's  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

nEsoLtrrioN  No.  782 
"To  express  the  position  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Legislature      regarding      the      'Johnston 

Amendment"  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

1920. 

"Whereas  S.  2422,  a  bUl  "To  Amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  in  order  to 
provide  that  the  coastwise  laws  shall  extend 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oU. 
and  refined  petroleum  products",  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Senator  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Jr.,  on  September  26.  1976  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Johnston  amend- 
ment") ;  and 

"Whereas  the  Johnston  amendment  repre- 
sents a  potentially  crippling  blow  to  the 
fragile  and  already  troubled  economy  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  petroleura  refinery  oriented 
economy  of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix;  and 

"Whereas  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
Johnston  amendment  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix  would  be  two-fold,  in  that  it  would  not 
only  bring  about  a  reduction  In  petroleum 
refining  at  the  existing  refinery,  Hess  OU 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  but  would 
threaten  the  viability  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Refinery  Corporation  project  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  St.  Croix;  and 
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"Whereas  th©  long  standing  exemption 
rrom  the  provlalons  ot  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  enjoyed  by  the  Virgin  Islands  was 
originally  granted  lor  the  purpose  trf  en- 
couraging the  development,  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  said  exemp- 
tion has  over  the  years  CMne  to  be  recognized 
as  a  basic  necessity  to  an  Island  economy 
which  suffers  from  inflated  prices  and  sub- 
stantially higher  living  costs  than  experi- 
enced on  the  United  States  mainland;  and 
"Whereas  even  a  limited  elimination  of  the 
Jones  Act  exemption  by  Congress,  regardless 
of  the  economic  consequences,  which  are 
staggering  in  this  instance,  poses  a  sub- 
stantial threat  to  a  long  standing  and  here- 
tofore stable  statutory  relationship  between 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  the  United  States, 
which  action  would  doubtless  arouse  the  fears 
of  Virgin  Islands  residents  and  investors  and 
potential  Investors  In  the  island  economy 
that  further  erosion  of  the  Jones  Act  exemp- 
tion wUl  be  shortly  forthcoming;  and 

"Whereas  In  considering  the  provisions  of 
S.  2422  (the  Johnston  amendment) ,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  carefuUy 
weigh  the  enhanced  employment  opportuni- 
ties fca*  U.S.  Merchant  Seaman  and  increased 
energy  independence  benefits  which  are 
claimed  by  the  bill's  sponsor  against  the 
long-lasting  and  devastating  effects  such  an 
amendment  would  have  on  the  fragile  econ- 
omy of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
the  aforementioned  facts  and  circumstances 
should  be  presented  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  will  be  called  upon  to  render  this 
most  Important  decision  Involving  the  very 
life  blood  of  the  Virgin  Islands  economy: 
Now,  Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

"Section  1.  That  the  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  respectfully  Informed  that  it  is  the 
\inalterable  position  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  representative-s  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  2422,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  which  would 
extend  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become  law  due  to  the  dev- 
astating Immediate  and  long-term  effect 
which  said  bill  would  have  upon  the  already 
seriously  troubled  economy  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States. 

"Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
shall,  immediately  upon  its  passage,  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Chairman  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
liepartment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Washington.  DC." 
Joint  Resolution  No.  73  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Joint  Resolution   No.   73 
•Joint  resolution  of  the     Senate  and     As- 
sembly    of  the  State  of  New  York,  me- 
morializing Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  exempt  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way System  (Chessie)    from  requirements 
of  section  five  hundred  eight  of  the  North- 
east Rail  Reorganization  Act 
"Whereas,  The  continued  operation  of  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  is  essential  to  the 
continued  economic  well  being  of  the  com- 
munities so  served  and  is  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  people  in  the  indus- 
tries served  by  Erle-Lacl:awanna  along  their 
right  of  way;  and 

"Whereas,  The  operation  of  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  by  a  solvent  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  Con-Rail  System 
since  a  profit  making  carrier  will  insure  com- 


petition. jHXJvide  real  property  tax  revenues 
to  our  fiscaUy  needy  localities,  help  prevent 
the  transfer  of  existing  raU  employees  as  Is 
authorized  under  the  Con-RaU  jrtan,  and  wiU 
most  likely  preserve  the  HcwueU  shops; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bail- 
way  System  (Chessie)  entered  Into  negotia- 
tions with  unions  representing  employees  as- 
sociated with  the  bankrupt  Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad  pursuant  to  the  Northeast  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  as  a  prerequisite  to  pur- 
chase of  certain  Erie-Lackawanna  trackage 
and  rights  of  way  in  New  York  state;  and 
"Whereas,  Chessie  has  been  able  to  op- 
erate efBciently  and  in  an  economically  suc- 
cessful manner  because  of  its  ability  to  ne- 
gotiate realistic  working  conditions,  agree- 
ments and  understandings  with  its  em- 
ployees; and 

"'Whereas,  Acceptance  by  Chessie  of  con- 
ditions imposed  as  a  result  of  compliance 
with  Section  508  of  Title  V  Of  the  Northeast 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  would 
jeopardize  the  economic  vlabUity  of  Chessie 
and  realistically  forever  prohibit  Chessie 
from  ever  acquiring  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
system;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  is  hereby  urged 
to  introduce  and  pass  legislation  to  exempt 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  System 
(Chessie)  from  the  prohibitive  and  self-de- 
feating requirements  of  Section  508  of  Title 
V  of  the  Northeast  RaU  Reorganization  Act, 
and,  further,  to  allow  Chessie  and  the  local 
unions  involved  to  bargain  freely  independ- 
ent of  said  Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  Congress  include  in  the 
aforesaid  legislation  a  waiver  of  the  dead- 
line for  completion  of  negotiations  between 
Chessie  and  the  Erie-Lackawanna  RaUroad 
which  win  allow  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  aforesaid  goals;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  areas  served  by  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna RaUroad  assist  In  bringing  about  a 
mutuality  of  negotiations  commensurate 
vrtth  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  commu- 
nities served  by  the  affected  line  and  the 
taxpayers,  businesses.  Industries  and  related 
health  and  welfare  needs  so  Involved  equally 
with  those  of  the  raUroads,  their  unions  and 
the  admitted  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  raU  facilities  in  this  state;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  representing  the  areas  served 
by  the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  15  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  15 
•A  joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  chair- 
men of  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  Idalio  in  the 
U.S.  Congre.ss 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  Second  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-third  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfvilly  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  each  decedent's  estate  is  entitled 
to  an  exemption  of  $60,000  In  computing  the 
Federal  Estate  Tax  on  said  decedents  estate, 
and 

•Whereas,  thftt  exemption  was  established 

in  1942,  and 

'Whereas,  each  person  is  entitled  to  a  life- 
time exemption  of  $30,000  and  an  annual  ck- 
cluslon  of  $3,000  per  person  or  entity  in  the 
computation  of  the  Federal  Gift  Tax,  and 

"Whereas,  those  exemptions^nd  exclusiou.i 
allowed  for  an  orderly  devolution  of  the  fam- 
ily farm.  famUy  business  and  home  and  per- 


sonal effects  to  the  f amUy,  either  durlitg  life- 
time or  at  the  time  of  death,  based  on  the 
values  of  said  properties  at  the  time  said  ex- 
emptions and  exclusions  were  estaUlshed, 
without  the  payment  of  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
and 

"Whereas,  inflation  and  the  rapid  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  have  resulted  in  those 
same  famUy  farms,  family  businesses,  homes 
and  personal  effects  becoming  so  Increased 
in  value  that  their  devolution  to  the  famUy, 
during  life-time  or  at  the  time  of  death,  have 
resvUted  in  onerous  and  unreasonable  taxes, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  large  estates,  with  much  er- 
pert  help,  have  employed  various  schemes 
and  plans  in  tax  avoidance,  leaving  many  of 
the  famUy  farmers  and  famUy  businessmen 
and  laborers  with  modest  homes  and  small 
estates  paying,  disproportionately,  estate 
taxes,  and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  exclusions  from  the 
gift  tax  won't  even  offset  annual  inflationary 
increases  In  valuations  of  property,  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  now  being  forced  to  employ  attorneys, 
accountants,  trust  officers,  insurance  brokers 
and  estate  planners  of  aU  kinds  to  devise  for 
them  one  or  more  of  the  many  types  of  gift 
and  estate  tax  avoidance  plans,  which  in  fact 
does  avt^d  the  tax,  but  which  is  expensive 
to  the  citizens,  and  which,  for  instance,  is 
resulting  In  the  lncorporati«Ma  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  family  farms  and  businesses, 
and 

"Whereas,  those  professionals,  because  of 
the  business  it  engenders,  have  not  been  ac- 
tive enough  In  their  support  for  legislation 
increasing  said  exemptions  and  exclusions, 
and 

"Whereas,  said  gift  and  estate  taxes  have 
become  so  burdensome,  and,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  the  most  disliked  and  complained 
of  taxes  by  the  ordinary  farmer,  smaU  busi- 
nessman and  laborer  as  to  shock  the  national 
conscience,  and 

"Whereas,  equity  and  fairness  dictate  that 
those  exemptions  and  exclusions  be  increased 
somewhat  commensurate  with  the  inflation- 
ary increases  in  property  to  aUow  people  to 
transfer,  during  lifetime  or  at  death,  that 
basic  famUy  farm  unit  or  basic  famUy  busi- 
ness, or  a  person's  home  or  personal  effects, 
to  their  famUies,  when  those  farms  and  busi- 
nesses represent  basic  units  for  the  earning 
of  a  livelihood  and  not  investments  for  the 
"rich.' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-third  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States  immediately  enact 
legislation  amending  the  estate  tax  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  allow  for  an  exemption 
of  at  least  $200,000  per  estate  and  to  amend 
the  gift  tax  laws  of  the  tTnlted  States  to  al- 
low for  a  lifetime  exemption  per  person  of 
at  least  $100,000  and  an  annual  exclusion 
from  the  gift  tax  of  $10,000  per  person  or 
entity. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  tiic  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
Idaho  in  the  United  States  Congress." 

House  Resolution  No.  197,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  No.  197 
•  Rerjue-sUng   the   U.S.   Congress   to   enact   a 
New  Sugar  Act 
'■'•Vhereas,   the   federal   Sugar  Act  expired 
on  Decemljer  31.  1974;  and 

•  Whereas,  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  eco- 
n:mlcally  dependent  on   its  sugar  Industry 
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v.tth  sales   now   areragliij 
(tollan  anniially;   and 

•'Whereas,   an  act  regulating 
and  sale  of  sugar  is  necessary 
sugar  Industry  the  posslb  llty 
viability,  stability,  and  gr<Jw 

"Whereas,  this  industry 
500     farms     and     plantations 
throughout  each  county  ii 

"Whereas,  more  than  SOC 
devoted  to  the  culture  of 
than    6,000    non-managerfcl 
alone  engaged  In  the  gioi^i 
these  workers  coiistitutin 
K'rtvs  In  the  State  directly 
cultural  pursuits;   and 

"Wliereas.  the  expired  8 
a  stable  forty-year-old  m 
supply  the  United  States 
annual  sugar  requlremen 
million  tons  by  a  system 
per  cent  of  the  stigar  m 
producers  of  beet  and  ca 
per  cent  to  32  nations  ov 

"Whereas,    the   enactme 
absolutely    nece.s.sary     to 
economy  with  sufficient 
the  continued  solvent 
.sugar  agricultural  endeavor 
the  State's  largest  single 
tict — or  85  per  cent  of  th( 
come  from  all  agriculture 
in  dollar  amount  of  389 
past  decade;  now,  therpforfe 

"Be  It  resolved  by  tjic  Hoi  i. 
tives  of  the  Eighth  Leglsls  ture 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session 
Congress  of  the  United 
quested  to  pass  a  federal 
cally  H.R.   14747-74.  now 
and 

"Be  It  finther  resolved  t 
of    this    Resolution    be 
President  of  the  Senate 
the  House  of  Representatives 
States,    to    the    United 
Agriculture,  and  to  each  member 
gatioii    to   the    Congress   fjom 
Hawaii." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution 
the  Legislature  of  the   Stite 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
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Pvjgar  Act  embodied 
thod  designed  to 
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allocation  of  55 
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provide    Hawaii's 
protection  to  permit 
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"Senate  Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas,   The   General 
Program  enacted  by  Congi 
pire  on  December  31,  1976; 

"Whereas,  This  program 
erally  effective  as  a  nation^ 
centralize  public  decisionn 
tic  affairs  from  the  federal 
and    local    levels    where 
may  exercise  a  greater  voic^ 
ture  of  tax  dollars:  and 

"Whereas,  The  program 
erally  effective  as  au  assist 
local  government  Jurisdictibns 
tenance  of  essential  public 
quate  levels  during  period  ; 
and 

"Whereas,  Tlie  program 
nnd  local  governmental 
vide  important  new  public 
cilities   which    would   be 
ble  in  the  face  of  rising 
tax    burdens    on    available 
revenue  sources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  pending 
program  poses  a  serious 
tinuance  of  many  vital  public 
vided   to   the   people   of 
.state  and  local  governnien 

"Whereas,  Orderly  state 
jv.ent    budget    planning 
that  decisive  action  with 
gram  l^eyond  the  pending 
taken  prior  to  the  beglnnl! 
fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas,  President 
posed,  and  Members  of   : 
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No.  40 

Revenue  Sharing 
:ss  is  due  to  ex- 
nd 

has  proven  gen- 
stimulus  to  de- 
iiking  on  domes- 
level  to  the  state 
iiidivldual   citlTiens 
in  the  expendi- 

has   proven   gen- 
mce  to  state  and 
ill  the  main- 
services  at  ade- 
of  rising  costs; 

a.s  enabled  state 
Jurisdictions  to  pro- 
services  and  fa- 
cjtherwise    infeasi- 
and  increased 
state    and    local 
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introduced,  federal  legislation  proposing 
reasonable  appropriations  and  authority  to 
extend  the  program  through  October  1,  1982; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
.spectfully  memorializes  tns  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expe- 
dite and  assure  the  passage  of  appropriate 
legislation  as  soon  as  is  fea.sible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
ol  1974  (P.L.  93-344,  Titles  I  to  IX,  incl.), 
in  order  that  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  currently  .serving  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  people  of  California  not  be  preclpl- 
lausly  terminated;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
i^tates,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Unitf  d  States." 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  45  adopted  by 
the  Iienl'5lature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;   to  the  Committee  ou  Finance; 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  45 
■Memorializing   the  Congress  of  the  United 

States    to    reenatt    the    General    Revenue 

ShariUt;  Program 

"Whereas,  tlie  state  and  local  governments 
have  been  annually  receiving  a  significant 
amovtnt  of  vitally  needed  fiscal  assistance 
through  the  allocation  of  federal  dollars 
tinder  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program; 
!ind 

"Whereas,  these  revenue  sharing  dollars 
are  received  directly  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  a  minimum  of  federal  bureaucratic 
red  tape  which  enables  the  localities  in  Vir- 
ginia to  use  their  revenue  sliaring  funds  to 
meet  the  locally  determined  priority  needs  of 
the  community;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Virginia  viov/ 
their  locally  elected  oflicials  as  being  accouiit- 
able  for  the  expenditure  of  revenue  sharing 
dollars,  and  that  such  clearly  defined  ac- 
rountability  has  resulted  in  increased  citizen 
Involvement  in  identifying  the  priority  needs 
of  Virginia  municipalities:  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are 
being  severely  affected  by  the  spiralling  and 
tinprecedented  rate  of  inflation  which  is 
stripping  them  of  their  hai-d-earned  income; 
iind 

"Whereas,  the  current  inflationary  trend 
is  also  undermining  the  ability  of  many  local 
governments  to  provide  essential  services  to 
the  community  within  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  local  taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
ing  Program  is  providing  essential  fiscal  re- 
lief to  the  devastating  impact  of  inflation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program,  which  began  in  1972,  will  termi- 
nate in  1976  unless  the  94th  Congress  au- 
thorizes an  extension  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  funds  received  by 
tlie  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  also 
provided  much  needed  assistance  at  the 
State  level;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State's  share  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  for  the  current  biennium  ( 1974- 
76)  has  been  at  least  eighty-three  million 
dollars,  and  the  continuation  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program  Is  essential  to  the  fiscal 
so'.tndness  of  the  State  budget  In  the  coming 
biennium;  and 

"Whereas,  the  termination  of  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  will  place  the 
State  and  the  localities  in  Virginia  in  the  un- 
tenable position  of  either  having  to  decrease 
essential  commvinity  services  or  raise  taxes; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 


United  Stat«s  is  hereby  memorialized  to  ro- 
enact  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act:  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  Further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  hereby  directed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  member  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Virginia  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  18  adopted  b\ 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"HofSE  Joint  Memorhl  No.  18 
•  A  joint  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vite 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  clutir- 
men  of  the  appi-opriate  committees  of  tlie 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congre.ss  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators    and    Representatives    representing 
Idaho  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
"Whereas,  taxpayers  owning  farming  Initi- 
nesses  face  large  expenditures  in  the  form  of 
taxes  imposed  at  death;  and 

"Whercxs.  the  property  owned  by  these 
taxpayers  lias  often  appreciated  in  value  over 
long  time  periods;  and 

'Whereas,  tliese  same  taxpayers  often  lack 
the  liquid  assets  to  meet  sucii  obligations 
without  the  sale  or  encumbrance  of  property 
owned  and  farmed  by  them  and  their  fiim- 
ilies  over  long  periods  of  time;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  those 
Uni'ecj  States  to  iusm'e  the  continuance  of 
ihe  family  farm  and  avoid  the  division  of 
Mich  farmi  into  uneconomic  units;  and 

"Wliereas,  t!ic  President  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  acute  problems  thus 
faced  by  t!ie  farmers  of  this  nation  has.  in 
his  Slate  of  the  Union  message,  presented 
I  )  Contie^s  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  such  burden  to  avoid  the  dLsastrous 
lesults  now  occurring; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-third 
Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  concttrring  therein,  that 
thit;  Legislature  of  tiie  State  of  Idaho  go  on 
record  and  express  wholehearted  support  and 
piidor.sement  of  the  object  and  ptirpose  of 
such  proposal  and  of  the  deferral  of  tliewe 
taxes. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  oi  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
t)ie  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  Congress  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
Idaho  in  the  United  States  Congress." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  22  adopted  by 
tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  22 
"A  joint  memorial  relating  to  General  Fed- 
eral policy  pertaining  to  the  closure  of  cer- 
tain airports  and  landing  facilities  in 
Idaho's  back  country,  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, to  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

"Wliereas.  Idaho's  mountainous  and  re- 
gional stature  has  long  been  compared  to  the 
remote  isolation  and  wilderness  of  Alaska 
and  Canada,  which  is  reached  and  developed 
primarily  by  the  adaptability  of  air  com- 
merce in  a  new  concept  of  service  and  util- 
ity; and 

"Whereas,  the  remote  and  back  country 
landing  areas  of  Idaho  have  been  existent 
since  the  beginning  of  regional  and  localized 
air  ser\  ice  and  continue  to  preseiit  a  natural 
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environmental  face  after  nearly  a  half-cen- 
tiiry  of  use;  and 

"Whereas,  a  place  to  safely  land  an  airplane 
in  Idaho's  mountalno\is  terrain  is  hard  to 
come  by  and  every  recognizable  faclUty 
should  be  retained  as  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets serving  the  fourth  and  last  of  our  trans- 
portation mediums,  namely  aviation;  and 

'Whereas,  the  Wilderness  Act  passed  by 
Congress  vathiu  the  past  decade  took  this 
into  account  and  states:  'Where  use  of  air- 
craft and  airstrips  have  been  well  estab- 
lished, they  may  be  permitted  to  continue." 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty -third  Idaho 
Legislatvire,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that 
we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  and  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  that  all  such  airstrips  shall 
be  continued,  regardless  of  location  or  area 
of  service,  whether  desert,  agricultural,  for- 
est, or  wilderness,  so  long  as  they  serve  and 
protect  public  safety. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress,  to  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress,  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculttire,  and  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

House  Joint  Memorial  No.  19  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  19 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  urging  defeat  of  all  attempts 

to  Impose  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of 

the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 

"Whereas,  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  among 
the  matters  deemed  worthy  of  constitutional 
protection  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  leglslat^ion  Is  currently 
pending  before  Congress  which  would  impair 
the  right  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms; 
and 

"Whereas,  such  legislation  grows  from  the 
false  hope  that  lawlessness  may  be  curbed 
through  restrictions  upon  the  ownership  of 
guns,  while  experience  warns  us  that  the  out- 
law would  violate  gtin  controls  leaving  law 
abiding  citizens  defenseless;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  Legislature,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  honest  citizens  of  the  State  who 
are  sportsmen,  gun  enthvisiasts,  and  free  peo- 
ple, is  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of 
federal  legislation  which  would  infringe  up- 
on the  rights  of  the  people. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  FcH-ty-tlilrd  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  defeat  all  attempts  to  Impose  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Ivlemorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congre.ss,  and  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  75  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

"House  Resolution  No.  75 
•  A  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  thirteenth, 
the  fourteenth,  and  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution 
"Whereas,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  of  the  United  States 


Constitution  have  been  duly  ratified  and 
have  been  a  part  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution since  1865,  1868  and  1870  respec- 
tively; and 

"Whereas,  Kentucky  rejected  the  four- 
teenth amendment  on  January  10,  1867  and 
has  not  ratified  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  thirteenth  amendment  al:ol- 
ishes  slavery;  the  fourteenth  amendment 
grants  citizenship  to  all  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  guarantees 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  to  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  fifteenth  amendment  requires  that 
no  person  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color;  and 

"Whereas,  Kentucky  is  long  overdue  in 
ratifying  these  amendments  so  vital  to  our 
democracy,  although,  fortunately,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  amendments  does  not  de- 
pend on  Kentucky's  ratification  or  lack  of  It; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  Bicentennial  Year  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  erase  this  shadow  on  Ken- 
tucky's history; 

"Now,  therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky: 

"Section  1.  That  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  roods  as  follows,  is  hereby 
ratified: 

"(1)  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  Juris- 
diction. 

"(2)  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
reads  as  follows:  is  hereby  ratified: 

"(1)  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"(2;  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  their 
respective  nximbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  In  each  state,  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  oIQcers  of  a  state,  or  the 
members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  de- 
nied to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  In  rebel- 
lion, or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  rep- 
resentative in  congress,  or  elector  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  militf.ry,  under  the  United  States,  or 
under  any  state,  who,  having  previously  taken 
an  oath,  as  a  member  of  congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
Judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the 
coiistltution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  congress  may  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  hovise.  remove  such 
disability. 

"(4)  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  la-.v,  including 


debtfi  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  shall 
asstune  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  In- 
curred hi  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but 
all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall 
be  held  Illegal  and  void.     , 

"(5)  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  ' 
reads  as  follows,  is  hereby  ratified: 

"(1)  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ol 
servitude. 

"(2)  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
cause  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  P>resident  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  62 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HOL'SE    CONCBHRENT    RESOLUTION    NO.    62 

■A  concturent  resolution  stating  legislative 
findings,  proposing  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Congress  prepare 
and  submit  an  amendment  prohibiting 
debt  in  the  absence  of  an  emergency,  and 
directing  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  persons  specified 
"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho: 

"Whereas,  with  each  passing  year  this  na- 
tion becomes  more  deeply  in  debt  as  its  ex- 
penditures grossly  and  repeatedly  exceed 
available  revenues,  so  that  the  public  debt 
now  exceeds  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  annual  federal  budget  con- 
tinually demonstrates  an  unwillingness  or  In- 
abUlty  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  federal  government  to  cur- 
tail sjjending  to  conform  to  available  reve- 
nues; and 

"Whereas,  unified  budgets  do  not  reflect 
actual  spending  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
special  outlays  which  are  not  included  In 
the  budget  nor  subject  to  the  legal  public 
debt  limit;  and 

"Whereas,  knowledgeable  planning,  fiscal 
prudence  and  plain  good  sense  require  that 
the  budget  refiect  all  federal  spending  and 
be  in  balance:  and 

"Whereas,  believing  that  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility at  the  federal  level,  with  the  inflation 
which  results  from  this  policy,  is  the  great- 
est threat  which  faces  our  nation;  we  firmly 
believe  that  constitutional  restraint  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  fiscal  discipline  needed  to 
restore  financial  responsibility. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sec- 
ond Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-third  Idalio 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  concurring,  that  we  hereby  pro- 
pose that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Institute  procedures  in  the  Congress  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  several  states  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  adding  a  new  Article  to  the 
Constitution  requiring  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  emergency  that  the  total  of  all  fed- 
eral appropriations  made  by  the  Congress 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  total 
of  all  estimated  federal  revenues  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

"Be  it  further  resohed  tliat  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  proposes  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  each  of  the  several  states  com- 
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prising  tlie  United  States 
gress  requesting  tbe  enac 
propriate   amendment    to 
fctitution. 

■'Be  it  further  resolved 
t>'e  House  of  Representat^es 
)iereby  authorized  and 
copies  of  this  Resolution 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
Hepresentatlves  of  the  Conj 
States,  the  presiding  office  s 
of  tlie  Legislature  of  each 
in  the  Union,  and  the  me 
gation   representing   the 
the  Congress  of  the  Unite  I 
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"Resolutions  Memorializi  ng 
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TioN   Continuing   Veter  ^ns 
Benefits  Beyond  May  Ti  iirty 

TEEN  HUNDHED  AND   SeVEJ  T 


eai  liest 


"Wlierens,  From  the 
republic,  the  national 
States   concerning   veteraifs 
States  has  been  to  grant 
to  them  in  consideration 
service  in  defense  of  our 

'Whereas,  Without  such 
erans  would  be  denied 
essary    to   properly   prov 
and  their  families;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  benefits 
irt  beyond  May  thirty-first, 
and  seventy-six;  now 

"Resolved,  That  the 
respectfully  urges  the  Cong  r 
States  to  enact  legislatioi 
erans'     educational 
thirty-first,  nineteen 
six;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  o 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the 
to  the  President  of  the  Un, 
presiding  officer  of  each 
gress,  and  to  each  member 
Commonwealth." 

A  petition  from  the 
tute  relating  to  National 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
eral  revenxie  sharing;   to 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana, 
health  security;  to  the 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 
Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico  r 
cocks;    to  the  Committee 
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The  lollov.ing  bills 
tion.s  were  mtroduced,  n 
and,  by  unanimous  conient 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated 
Bv  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.   3332.   A   bill   for   the 
Spears  Buchanan.  Jr 
mittee  on"  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3333.  A  bill  for  the  r 
araka.    Referred    to   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
S    3334.  A  bill  to  prov  id  > 
aiice    of    certain    mineral 
United  States  in  property 
the  record  ov/ners  of  the  su 
erty.  Referred  to  the  Comijiittee 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAXAI.T: 
S.  3335.  A  bill  to  extend 
Section  4(ct  of  PX.  93-48: 
Comniittee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.: 

S.  3336.  A  bill  to  require  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  Government  programs  and  activities 
at  least  every  four  years,  to  limit  the  period 
of  authorization  of  new  budget  authority, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operation.s. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Belhumeur.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Ho 
Song.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    RIBICOFF    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  3339.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  related  functions  of 
the  executive  branch  by  reorganizing  and 
con.soUdating  those  functions  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.. WILLIAMS: 

S.  3340.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  to  consider  matters  In  its 
ratemaking  procedures,  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  mail  matters  as  certain 
classes  of  mail,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
forred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTice  and 
Ciiil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

S.J.  Res.  191.  A  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  Presidential  avithority  to  prohibi';  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  goods 
and  materials  from  Rhodesia.  Re'crreci  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  « by  I'equest)  : 
S.  3334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  property  in  Louisi- 
ana to  the  record  owTiers  of  the  surface 
of  that  property.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  private  bill  which  will  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  convey 
the  Federal  mineral  interests  in  section 
153,  T15S,  R16E,  Louisiana  Meridian, 
Louisiana,  to  the  record  owners  of  the 
sui'face  rights  thereof. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  in  Report 
No.  93-1144,  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affah's  Committee  adopted  a 
policy  concei-ning  such  private  bills.  In 
accordance  with  that  policy,  the  value 
of  these  mineral  interests  will  first  be  de- 
termined and  the  interests  will  not  be 
conveyed  to  the  landowners  unless  the 
landowners  first  pay  the  fair  mrrket 
value  of  the  mineral  interests. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  3335.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  Section  4ic)  of  P.L.  93-483.  Refei'icd 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  constituents  have  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  section  4  of  Pubhc  Law  93-483, 
which  maintained  until  January  1.  1976 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program — AFHPS. 

Thi.s  program  was  created  under  Pub- 
lic Law  92-426,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Profession  Revitalization  Act  of 
1972.  It  established  within  the  Armed 
Forces  a  scholarship  program  for  the 
purpo"^e  cf  obtaining  sufficient  nvmbers 


of  commissioned  oCBcers  on  active  duty 
qualified  in  health  professions.  At  any 
one  time  a  total  of  5,000  scholarships  are 
available  and  any  U.S.  citizen  who  meets 
the  requii-ements  for  appointment  as  a 
reserve  commissioned  ofBcer,  is  enrolled 
at  an  accredited  educational  institution 
and  agrees  to  sign  a  contractual  agree- 
ment mandating  future  service  with  the 
service  concerned  is  eligible.  Succes.sful 
applicants  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of 
$400  plus  full  educational  expenses. 

In  1974  when  Public  Law  93-483  was 
enacted,  the  IRS  ruled  that  AFHP  schol- 
arships v.ere  not  excludable  from  gross 
income  because  of  the  individual's  com- 
mitment to  future  service  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Senate  promptly  amended 
H.R.  12035  of  the  93d  Congress  in  such 
a  way  that  the  expenses  and  grants  for 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses 
were  excluded  for  3  years  pending  a  re- 
view by  the  staflf  of  the  efTect  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  provision.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  now  sup- 
ports an  extension  of  the  exclusions. 

In  my  view  a  scholarship  is  just  that, 
a  scholarship  and  not  earned  income. 
And  in  this  case  it  is  money  to  be  paid 
back  by  years  of  service.  It  is  not  com- 
pensation for  past,  present,  or  future 
services  as  argued  by  the  IRS.  AFHPS 
students  are  not  military  personnel  in 
that  they  receive  no  military  medical, 
PX,  or  promotional  benefits  while  in  the 
pro-am.  Instead,  they  are  scholarship 
reci))ients  who  have  additionally  signed 
agreements  lo  serve  m  the  military. 

Moreover,  it  is  my  contention  that 
extending  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Schol- 
arship program  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment money  in  the  end.  It  is  cheaper  to 
educate  a  sciiolarship  student  who  would 
then  incur  up  to  a  4-year  obligation  than 
it  is  to  compete  for  graduate  physician.s 
and  other  skilled  health  services  j^er- 
sonnel  in  the  open  market. 

Filially,  as  many  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents have  attested,  it  Is  unfair  to 
change  the  status  on  existing  AFHPS 
students  in  midstream.  These  students 
have  incurred  a  service  obligation  in  ex- 
chan?:e  for  certain  benefits.  The  service 
period  has  been  kept  but  with  tlie  ex- 
piration of  Public  Law  93-483  thc:r 
benefit.'^  have  been  substantially  reducec'. 
In  my  ^  iev.-,  this  is  unfair. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  am  nox/ 
introdiKing  would  simply  extend  the  pro- 
vision.'; of  Public  Lav/  93-483  a.s  they  per- 
tain to  the  exclusion  for  .schoiarshij'  and 
fellowship  grants  for  the  Armed  Forces 
Healiii  Professions  Scholarship  proai-am 
for  an  additional  3  years.  It  would  also 
make  that  exclusion  retror^ctive  to  J.'^n- 
uary  1.  1976. 

Mr.  President:  I  ask  uni*:iimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohiecticn,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3335 

Be  U  efiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfincseniaiivcx  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
4(c>  of  Public  Law  93-483  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  and  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  fol'owing:  ".  197C. 
1977.  and  1978  " 
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By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  : 
S.  3336.  A  bill  to  require  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and 
acti\'ities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  limit 
the  period  of  authorization  of  new  budget 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Comniittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  the  Federal 
Program  Control  Act  of  1976. 

The  need  for  systematic  review  of  the 
multitude  of  Federal  programs — we  now 
have  more  than  1,000  in  the  domestic  as- 
sistance area  alone— has  been  apparent 
for  some  time. 

Dm-ing  consideration  of  the  many  pro- 
posals which  led  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974. 
plans  to  include  mandatory  program  re- 
view were  discussed  at  length.  I  cospon- 
sored,  with  Senator  Peucy,  one  version  of 
the  budget  legislation,  and  I  recall  that 
this  issue  was  considered  at  that  time. 

More  recently,  in  July  of  1975,  Senator 
BiDEN  introduced  S.  2067,  which  was 
based  upon  a  rejected  title  of  the  budget 
act,  and  which  incorporated  the  principle 
of  a  4-year  cycle  of  renewal  for  most  Fed- 
eral programs.  And  tliis  year,  Senator 
MusKiE  introduced  S.  2925,  based  on  sim- 
ilar principles,  and  incorporating  a  time- 
table for  program  review. 

In  late  March  and  early  April,  the 
Subcommitte  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  held  hearings  on  program 
review.  On  March  25,  I  testified  before 
that  subcommittee,  presenting  my  own 
views  and  indicating  my  intention  of  in- 
troducing legislation  incorporating  those 
views. 

So  my  interest  in  this  area,  and  my 
commitment  to  take  action  to  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  programs,  are  of  long 
standing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dead 
wood  in  the  Federal  forest,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  we  cleared  it  out.  In  botlr 
size  and  cost,  the  Federal  Government 
is  literally  out  of  control.  My  aim  is  to 
introduce  some  discipline  in  the  author- 
ization and  reauthorization  of  programs. 
Basically,  my  bill  would  require  these 
things : 

Fii'st.  Complete  congressional  review 
of  Federal  programs,  with  the  assistance 
of  appropriate  agencies,  at  lea.st  once 
eveiT  4  years. 

Second.  Justification  by  the  executive 
branch  for  continuation  of  all  programs 
except  social  security  and  other  trust 
funds. 

Tliird.  For  trust  funds,  review  of  their 
operations  when  changes  are  made  by 
legislation. 

Fourth.  Early  and  tunely  review  of 
all  new  programs,  on  -a  special  cycle,  lo 
prevent  mushrooming  of  costs  beyord 
the  oiiginal  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Filth.  Review  of  regulations  Lssued  by 
Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  programs 
under  existing  and  future  law. 

Sixth.  For  each  program  to  be  con- 
tinued, close  scrutiny  of  costs  of  admin- 
istration, including  numbei's  and  salaries 
of  personnel. 

Seventh.  Careful  study  of  costs  and 


benefits  of  each  program,  including  fac- 
tors not  readily  quantified. 
Why  is  this  legislation  important? 
A  study  of  the  Federal  budget  sliows 
why. 

ThLs  year  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $374  billion. 

It  is  taking  in  $298  billion,  .so  we  are 
running  a  deficit  of  $76  billion — by  far 
the  largest  m  our  history. 
What  are  we  buying  for  $374  billion? 
After  some  research  by  my  staff  last 
year,  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  Federal  domestic  programs 
was  1,600. 

Shortly  thereafter.  I  had  lunch  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  James  LjTin. 

Mr.  Lynn  said  my  statement  was  in 
error — the  total  now  was  1,010. 

That  was  a  few  months  back,  so  I 
guess  it  is  above  1.010  by  now.  In  any 
event,  the  total  is  staggering. 

For  years  now,  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Some  of  these  programs,  enr.cted  years 
ago,  have  become  outdated. 

Others,  according  to  studies  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  are  overlap- 
ping and  duplicate  one  another. 

Some  of  the  programs,  while  having 
worthy  goals,  have  been  badly  managed. 

And  I  think  there  are  some  progi-ams 
which  never  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  executive 
branch  will  have  to  justify  continuance 
of  each  progi-am — except  social  security 
and  other  contributory  trust  funds — 
evei*y  4  years. 

Congress  will  review  regulations  issued 
by  Federal  agencies  under  each  program. 

This  is  a  critically  important  provision. 

Few  things  the  Federal  Government 
does  are  more  counterproductive  than 
constantly  extending  its  gigantic  web  of 
regulation  into  evei-y  facet  of  American 
Ufe. 

Excessive  regulation  hampers  industry 
and  commerce. 

It  restricts  the  liberties  of  American 
businesses  and  American  citizens. 

It  builds  huge  bmeaucracies  and  gen- 
erates mountains  of  paperwork. 

And  finally,  it  hits  the  citizen  right  in 
the  pocketbook  by  pushing  up  costs  to 
the  consumer. 

Last  year  the  regulations  and  legal  no- 
tices issued  by  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment filled  50,000  pages  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Things  have  reached  tlie  point  where 
Americans  are  hard-pressed  to  know 
what  the  law  requires— let  alone  comply 
with  it. 

Giant  corporations,  with  batteries  of 
attorneys  and  accountants,  usually  can 
cope  vvith  the  maze  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. But  for  the  small  businessman,  the 
burden  of  regulation  can  be  a  back- 
breaking  one. 

And  all  businesses — large  and  small — 
are  foi  c  ed  to  pas.s  along  the  costs  of  com- 
plianie  with  Federal  regulations  along 
to — you  know  who — the  consumer. 

The  poor  American  consumer!  His 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  go  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  admimstrative  costs  of  set- 
ting up  enormous  bureaucracies — and 
the)!  the  bureaucrats  turn  aromid  and 


sock  him  with  price  increases  through 
excessive  regulation. 

We  have  got  to  break  into  that  vicious 
circle. 

The  long-term  trend  tow  ard  more  and 
more  regulation  must  be  reversed. 

That  is  why  I  have  made  review  of 
regulations  a  key  feature  cf  mj-  proposal 
for  examining  Federal  programs. 

Tliere  is  a  marked  tendency  in   the 
Government  for   programs   to   acquire 
many  layers  of  high-salaried  employees, 
and    to    multiply    costs    with    complex  " 
administration. 

We  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  programs.  It  is  im- 
portant that  dollars  designated  to  reach 
the  goals  intended  by  ,the  Congress  are 
not  swallowed  up  in  administration. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Federal  Program  Control  Act  of 
1976,  and  the  text  of  my  March  25  testi- 
mony before  the  Intergovernmental  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  be  piinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  bill  and 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3336 
A  bill  to  require  review  and  evaluation  of 

Government    programs    and    activities    at 

least  every  four  years,  to  limit  the  period 

of  authorization  of  new  budget  aiithcrtt;, . 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcsi  assembled.  That  thl'^ 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Progr.wn 
Control  Act  of  1976". 

definitions 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  puiposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "budget  authority"  has  thj' 
meaning^given  to  it  by  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  term  "Comptroller  General" 
menixs  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  shall  be 
treated  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  be  treated  as  a  st«ndiui; 
committee  of  the  House. 

TITLE   I -AUTHORIZATIONS   OF   BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

TERMINATION    OF    CERTAIK    AUTHORIZATIONS     JF 
BUPGET  AUTHORITY 

Seo.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  all  provisions  of  law  in  efifeot 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  which 
authorize  new  budget  authority  for  any  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  October  1,  1980.  or 
for  an  indefinite  or  unspecified  number  of 
fiscal  years,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the 
close  of  the  fi.scal  yen;  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  authorizes  new  budget 
authority  for  a  trust  fund  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

LIMITATIONS   ON   NUMBER  OF  YEARS  FOR  WHICH 
NEW  Bt'DCET  AUTUORITy   MAV  BE  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  con.=:ider  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  amendment — 

( 1 )  VI  hich  authorizes  new  budget  author- 
ity for  any  program  or  activity  for  more  than 
four  iLscal  years: 

<2)  v.3iichauthori/c=  newbv.dget  authority 
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for   any   program   or  act  t 
year  beginning  after 
a  program  control  rev 
or  activity  has  been 
submitted  ttiereon,  unde 
the  four-fiscal -year  peri 
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new  budget  authority  ( 
fore,  on,  or  after  such 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  s!i 
bill,   resolution,   or  a 
thorizes   new   budget   ai 
fimd    established    in 
United  States  on  the 
section. 
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NZW     PEOCRAHS     A 

Sec.  103.  Ii  shall  not 
the  Senate  or  the  House 
to  consider  any  bill 
ment — 

(1)  which  authorizes 
for  more  than  one  fiscal 
activity  for  which  new 
not  been  authorized  for 

(2)  which  authorizes 
for  more  than  two  fiscal 
or  activity  for  which 
has  been  authorized  for 
year:  or 

(3)  which  authorizes 
for   a   program    or    ac 
budget   authority   has 
less   tlian   four   prior 
program  control  review 
and  a  report  submitted 
tion  301  prior  to  the  en^ 
or  period  of  fi.scal  years 
budget  authority  has 

TRUST  funds;  permanent 
Sec.  104.  It  shall  not 
the  Senate  or  the  House 
to  consider  any  bill, 
ment  which  changes  any 
which  Is   funded  from 
permanent  budget  au 
is  to  take  effect  during 
ning  after  October  1, 
control  review  of  such 
has  been  conducted,  and 
thereon,  under  section 
fiscal-year  period 
tlie  fiscal  year  in  which 
effect. 

IDENTIFICATION    OF   PEEMA 

Sec.  105.    (a)    On   or 
the  Comptroller  General 
Senate  and  the  House 
report  setting  forth  each 
which  is  carried  on  und 
which  permanently  a 
of  now  budget  authorit  ' 
or  activity  (including 
f  >r  which  permane'it  an 
pMed). 

(b)   Tlie  report 
tion  (a)  shall  also  set  for 

(1)  the  law  or  laws  u 
program  or  activity  Is 

(2)  the  committee  or 
Senate    and    the    Ho\ise 
which  have  legislative 
such  program  or  activity; 

(3)  the  annual 
provides  new  budget 
program  or  activity;  and 

(4)  the  amount  of 
provided  for  each  such 
for  each  of  the  last  four 
endm^  before  April  1,  1 
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The  Information  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  cross-indexed  so  as  to  provide  In- 
formation to  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  programs  and  activities  under  their 
jurisdiction  which  are  carried  on  under  per- 
manent authorizations. 

(c)  On  or  before  AprU  1,  1978,  April  1, 
1979,  and  April  1,  1980,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
cf  Representatives  a  report  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  provided 
for  each  of  the  last  four  completed  fiscal 
years  for  each  program  or  activity  identified 
in  the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
which,  as  of  ihe  date  on  which  such  report 
is  submitted,  is  carried  on  under  a  provi- 
sion of  law  which  permanently  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budg'.t  authority  for 
sLirh  projjram  or  activity. 

e?iective  date 
Sec.    IOC.  Sections    101.    102,    103,   and    104 
shall  cake  eiie:!t  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
session  of  tlie  Niuely-fiftli  Congress. 
TITLE    II— EARLY    ELIMINATION    OP    IN- 
ACTIVE AND  DUPLICATE  PROGRAMS 

SlI'DY   AND   BEPOHT  BY   GENERAL 
AC  row  Ni  INC    OEFICK 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  promptly  conduct  a  study  of  all  Gov- 
ernment jjrograms  and  activities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  identifying — • 

(1)  those  programs  and  a-;tivities  for 
which  no  outlays  have  been  made  for  the 
last  two  completed  fiscal  years;  and 

<2)  those  programs  and  activities  which 
have  duplicate  objectives. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  GeneriU  shall  submit 
interim  reports  to  the  Senatj  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  under  sut)section  (a),  and  shall 
submit  a  final  report  on  or  befci-e  July  1, 
1977. 

(c)  The  Consptrollor  General  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  each  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (b)  to  the  standing  committees  of 
tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  have  legis]ati\e  jurisdiction  over  tlic 
programs  and  activities  included  in  such 
report. 

ACTION   BY  CONGRESSIONAL   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  202.  Each  staJiding  committee  of  the 
Srnate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  give  prompt  consideration  to  each  re- 
port transmitted  to  It  under  section  201(c) 
with  a  viev.'  to — 

(1)  eliminating  inactive  programs  and 
p-tivities;  and 

(2)  eliminating  programs  and  activities 
whicli  duplicate  otlier  progranxs  and  activi- 
ties, or  consolidating  such  duplicate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

To  l!ie  extent  possible,  action  shall  be  taken 
by    each    such    standing   committee    on    all 
reports     transmitted     to     it    on    or    before 
Mai-ch  15,  1978. 
TITLE   III— PROGRAM   CONTROL   REVIEW 

REVIEW  CV  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  COMMirTEES 

Sec.  301.  (a|  Not  less  often  than  every 
fourth  year,  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  conduct  a  program  control  review  of 
each  program  or  activity  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  Each  program  control  re- 
view shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(1)  a  Etudy  of  the  feasibility  of  alternate 
programs  or  activities: 

(2)  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  to  other  Government  (in- 
cluding State  and  local)  and  private  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  the  same  area,  Uiclud- 
ing  tax  expenditures; 

(3)  a  study  of  any  proposed  legislation 
in  the  Congress  to  accomplish  similar  objec- 
tives; 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 


program      or     activity      on      the      national 
economy; 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  the  eJTsct,  if  any, 
of  the  program  or  activity  on  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  elimina- 
tion of  the  program  or  activity  or  of  related 
programs  or  activities,  or  the  consolidation 
of  related  programs  or  activities,  either  cur- 
rently or  at  a  future  date; 

(7)  a  study  of  regulations,  issued  to  carry 
out  the  program  or  activity,  which  may  lie 
inappropriate  to  its  objectives,  or  whicli  may 
create  unreasonable  costs,  either  to  the  gov. 
ernment  or  tlie  private  sector;  and 

(8)  a  study  of  personnel  leveJs  lor  llie 
current  and  future  operation  of  the  program 
cr  activity. 

(b)  Each  committee  shall  submit  ta  It-s 
Hou.se  a  report  of  each  program  control  re- 
view conducted  by  it  under  subsection  (a). 
Each  such  report  shall  set  forth  the  com- 
mittee's findings  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
mattei-s  described  in  suljsection  (a),  and, 
if  the  committee  recommends  the  author- 
ization of  new  budget  authority  for  a  pro- 
gram or  activity,  such  report  shall  also  set 
forth  its  reasons  therefor  and  its  rea.sons  for 
the  recommended  period  of  authorization  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  recommended  for  au- 
thorization. 

REPORTS  AND  ASSISTANCE  BY  GENERAL  ACOUNT- 
IKG  OFFICE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE 

Sec.  302.  (aj  V\'henever  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves Is  conducting  a  program  control 
review  of  a  program  or  activity  under  sec- 
tion 301,  the  CompUoller  General  shall  sub- 
mil  a  report  to  that  committee  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  program  or  activity.  Sucli 
report  shall  include  information  on — 

(1)  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the 
fun^s  e.xpended  in  such  program  or  actirity, 

(2 1  the  administrative  costs  (inciudijig 
the  number  and  aggregate  compensation  of 
personnel  in-,olved  in  such  program  or  activ- 
ity), and 

(3)  the  objectives  of  the  program  or  activ- 
ity accomplished  or  frustrated  by  reg-.ila- 
tions  issued  to  carry  out  such  program  or 
activity. 

(b)  Tlie  Comptroller  General  shall  furnish 
to  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  llie  House  of  Representatives  the  re- 
sults of  prior  audits  and  reviev^s  and  eval- 
uations of  each  Government  program  or  ac- 
tivity which  is  the  subject  of  a  program 
control  review  being  conducted  by  that  com- 
mittee under  section  301.  At  the  request  of 
any  such  standing  committee,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  furnish  to  such  committee 
such  information  and  analyses  as  it  may 
request  to  assist  in  its  conduct  of  any  siivh 
review.  As.'-istance  authorized  by  this  svib- 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  assistance 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

(c)  Consistent  with  the  discharge  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  of  its  duties  and 
functions  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall,  at  the  request  of  piiy 
standing  committee  or  the  Senate  or  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  to  such 
committee  such  information  and  aualysps 
as  it  may  reqtiest  to  assist  in  its  conduct 
of  a  program  control  review  of  a  Government 
program  or   activity   under  section  301. 

(d)  The  report  required  to  be  submitf-d 
to  a  standing  committee  under  subseci  ion 
(a),  information  required  to  be  furnished 
to  a  standing  committee  tinder  sub.section 
(b),  and  information  or  analyses  requested 
by  a  standing  committee  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  with  respect  to  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity shall  be  furnished  to  stich  committee 
at  such  time  as  it  may  specify. 
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REPORTS   BY    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
conducting  a  program  control  review  of  a 
program  or  activity  under  section  301 — 

( 1 )  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
which  administers  such  program  or  activity 
shall  stibmit  a  report  to  that  committee,  at 
such  time  as  the  committee  may  specify, 
setting  forth  an  analysis  of  such  program 
or  activity  and  his  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  program  or  activity,  taking 
into  account  the  matters  described  In  sec- 
tion 301(a);  and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mauage- 
nient  and  Budget  shall  submit  a  report  to 
that  committee,  at  such  time  as  the  com- 
mittee may  specify,  setting  forth  his  analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  such  program  or  ac- 
ti^flty  from  the  standpohit  of  the  budget 
function  being  served  by  such  program  or 
activity  and  Its  Impact  on  the  economy, 

TITLE    IV— CONTINUING    REVIEW    AND 
EVALUATION 

ADDtTIONAI.    FUNCTIONS    OF    GENERAL    ACCOUNT- 
ING   OFFICE 

Sec  401.  (a)  Whenever,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  any  audit  con- 
dticted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
discloses  any  substantial  deficiency  In 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  any  Govern- 
ment program  or  activity,  he  shall  conduct 
subsequent  audits  of  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity )  lerlodlcally  at  such  times  as  he  deems 
necessi.ry,  but  not  less  often  than  every  six 
months,  until  he  determines  that  the  de- 
ficiency or  deflcisncies  In  such  program  or 
activity  have  been  eliminated.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  report  the  results  of 
each  such  subsequent  audit,  together  with 
his  findings  as  to  progress  made  to  eliminate 
the  deficiency  or  deficiencies  In  such  program 
or  activity,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  which  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  such  program  or 
activity. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  which  have  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  any  Government 
program  or  activity,  a  sununary  of  each 
audit  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  Involving  such  program  or  activity. 

inclusion  or  program  information  in 
president's  budget 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  \a 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(j)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
include  Information,  with  respect  to  each 
Government  program  or  activity,  on  the 
specific  objectives  of  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity for  such  fiscal  year,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  such 
progiam  or  activity  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  with  the  planned  objectives  of 
such  program  or  activity  for  such  fiscal 
year.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subacctlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1,  1978,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXERCISI!    OP    RULEIVIAKINC    POWER 

Sec  501,  The  provisions  of  this  section 
and  sections  102,  103,  104,  202,  and  301  of 
this  Act  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Representa-- 
tives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,    respectively,    or    of   that   House   to 


which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

Statement  of  Senator   Harry  F.  Bvrd.  Jr.. 
ON  Federal  Program  Review  Legislation 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
views  on  8.  2925  and  to  discuss  with  the 
Committee  the  difficult  problems  associated 
with  establishing  systematic  review  of  the 
programs  of  the  federal  government. 

As  Senator  Brock  pointed  out  on  the  first 
day  of  this  series  of  hearings,  review  of  fed- 
eral programs  was  included  in  some  original 
versions  of  what  became  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impotindment  Act  of  1974.  I  co- 
.sponsoied  one  such  version  with  Senator 
Percy,  and  I  recall  there  were  discussions 
about  the  need  for  review  at  that  time. 

More  recently.  In  July  of  1975,  Senator 
Blden  Introduced  S.  2067.  which  was  based 
upon  a  rejected  title  of  the  budget  act,  and 
which  Incorporated  the  principle  of  a  four- 
year  cycle  of  renewal  for  most  federal  pro- 
grams. Early  this  year,  my  staff  met  with  a 
staff  member  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
discuss  possible  improvements  in  this  legis- 
atlon. 

So  my  interest  in  this  area  has  been  of  long 
r-tanding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Chairman  for  his 
initiative  In  framing  tntly  comprehensive 
legislation  In  this  vital  area  of  government 
operations.  While  we  do  not  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing headlines  In  this  effort,  I  feel  that  we 
may  well  be  making  history. 

I  also  wish  to  add  a  salute  to  the  Chair- 
man for  his  statements  In  the  first  days  of 
these  hearings,  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  are  in  earnest 
about  this  initiative,  and  that  It  v.lll  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  cotirage  and 
a  lot  of  work,  and  I  think  all  who  are  tak- 
ing part  In  this  effort  are  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  better  government. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Chair- 
man and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  for 
the  open-minded,  problem-solving  attitude 
which  they  have  displayed  In  receiving  testi- 
mony. I  think  all  of  us  who  have  struggled 
with  this  problem  recognize  that  there  can 
be  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this  undertak- 
ing: the  best  thotight  of  many  minds  will 
be  needed  to  arrive  at  a  program  that  will 
work. 

I  believe  that  in  these  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee is  very  close  to  the  heart  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  process  of  framing  this  legislation, 
and  in  the  pr<x;ess  of  program  review  that 
will  follow  If  It  is  enacted,  those  involved  will 
be  dealing  with  the  hardest  of  hard  ques- 
tions : 

What  Is  the  proper  vise  of  the  tax  funds 
paid   into  the  Treasury   by  our   citizens? 

In  funding  federal  programs,  how  much 
is  enough? — and  by  hnpUcatlon.  what  Is  too 
little,  and  what  is  too  much? 

How  does  one  properly  measure  the  true 
costs  and  the  true  benefits  of  government 
programs? 

Tliese  questions  are  at  once  so  basic  and  so 
complex  that  they  tend  to  bend  the  mind. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  try  to  keep  them  in 
mind  as  I  disctiss  S.  2925. 

In  that  discussion,  the  first  point  wotUd 
seem  to  be  the  appropriateness  of  the  time 
cycle  for  review  of  programs.  I  believe  that 
the  perlexi  of  four  years  proposed  in  this 
legislation  is  appropriate. 

Given  the  workload  required  for  truly  ade- 
quate review,  review  more  frequent  than 
every  four  years  probably  would  not  be 
practical.  On  the  other  hand,  review  at  less 


frequent  intervals  would  not  provide  b  suf- 
ficient check  on  waste  and  Inequities  that 
may  dev^op  In  the  operation  of  programs. 

I  note  that  S.  2925  avoids  a  specific  link 
between  authorization  and  program  review 
by  providing  that  programs  may  t>e  author- 
ized for  less  thait  four  years,  with  review  to 
remain  quadrennial.  I  think  that  is  a  wise 
provision,  but  I  nevertheless  fear  that  the 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  authorize  more 
and  more  programs  on  foiu'-year  cycles. 

Tills,  I  believe,  would  be  iinf ortiuiate :  in 
many  areas  of  government  activity,  the  i.-^- 
suance  of  regulations  and  the  making  of 
commitments  proceeds  at  a  pace  such  that* 
the  review  inherent  in  re-authorization — 
even  if  less  comprehensive  than  the  kind  ol 
review  required  in  this  legislation — is  needed 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  monsters. 

Perhaps  the  ewnunittee  might  consider  h 
provision  limiting  future  authorizations  to 
the  period  of  the  most  recent  past  authori- 
zation, or  no  taore  than  one  year  longer  than 
the  most  recent  past  authorization. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  some  special  pro- 
vision may  be  appropriate  for  new  programs. 
Like  children,  programs  tend  to  get  their 
good  or  bad  habits  in  their  formative  years.. 

I  ask  that  the  committee  consider  a  ILmi- 
tatiou  of  one  year — or  two  years  at  the 
most — on  authorizations  for  activities  previ- 
ously unfunded.  I  understand  that  a  certain 
amount  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  staffi'"? 
and  organization,  but  I  believe  that  ea'-'.y 
checks  are  important  to  prevent  the .  en- 
trenchment of  excessive  cost  or  unreasoir- 
able  regulation. 

Consideration  of  the  four-year  cycle  lea.is 
nattirally  to  the  timetable  contained  in  S. 
2925  for  program  review.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides for  division  by  budgetary  function  and 
subfunctlon,  which  seems  logical  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evaluation.  If  like  programs 
are  considered  together,  there  is  a  better 
chance  for  comparison  of  relative  merits. 

One  problem  presents  Itself  in  this  con- 
nection. I  wonder  if  there  may  not  be  over- 
loads imposed  upon  particular  cominlttee.s 
by  this  arrangement.  I  presume  that  many 
programs  within  a  given  budgetary  area  are 
handled  by  the  same  committee,  and  it  mav 
be  that  simultaneous  consideration  of  all  of 
them  may  seriously  strain  the  capacities  of 
the  committees  and  their  staffs. 

Under  S.  2925,  according  to  the  explana- 
tion provided  by  the  sponsors,  the  schedule 
for  program  review  was  arrived  at  by  taking 
first  the  budgetary  areas  "entailing  the 
lightest  workload."  Unfortunately,  this  ar- 
rangement leaves  for  consideration  six  years 
hence  some  of  the  programs  having  the  fast- 
est rate  of  growth  in  outlays. 

I  have  studied  the  rates  of  growth  in 
spending  for  budgetary  functions,  arranged 
by  review  date  as  specified  In  S.  2925. 

It  turns  out  that  for  the  quadrennluui 
1972-1976,  the  rate  of  growth  for  programs 
to  be  reviewed  In  1979  is  a  little  over  20  per- 
cent; for  those  to  be  reviewed  In  1980  and 
1981  it  is  70  percent;  and  for  those  to  be 
reviewed  In  1982  It  is  144  percent. 

The  last  figure  is  somewhat  skewed  by 
the  initiation  of  revenue  sharing  and  the 
explosion  In  "training  and  employment' 
outlays  because  of  the  recession,  but  the 
basic  fact  is  that  the  slowest-growing  pro- 
grams come  first,  and  the  fastest-growing 
at  a  later  date. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  isolate  some 
of  the  fastest-growing  programs  for  early 
review.  By  1982,  they  may  be  totally  out  of 
control. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  calls  for  identifica- 
tion of  permanent  authorizations  and  per- 
manent budget  authority.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  significant  and  necessary  undertak- 
ing. Testimony  on  the  first  day  of  these 
hearings  by  Dr.  Alan  Schick  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  showed  that  permanent  au- 
thorizations are  becoming  more  the  rule 
tnan  the  exception,  and  that   the  imcon- 
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trollable  elements  in  the 
ing  out  the  controllable 
ger  Inherent  In  this  trenti 
fress  Is  losing  control  ovei 

I  likewise  favor  the  pmv 
requiring  early  eliminaticin 
duplicate   programs.   The 
Comptroller  General  on  t 
that  the  General  Acconnt^ig 
some  guidance  from  the 
li  11  plication,  and  I  trust 
address  itself  to  that  need 

Turning  to  the  prov 
tion  for  zero-base  review 
cept  has  the  merit  of 
Kive  evaluation.   Certainly 
v.hether  or  not  to  continije 
be  asked  in  any  meanin 

Zero-ba.se  review,  as 
al.so  requires  a5.sessment 
incremental  amounts  of 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  a 
sure  on  this  point — biit  I 
the  difficulties  a-ssociated 
benefits   mathematically 

Can  we  apply  mean 
teria  to  all  government  p 
a  few  areas  of  govemme^i 
1  foresee  great  difficulty 

Veterans  hospitals. 

Intelligence  activities. 

Embassies. 

The  Coast  Guard. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Ii 

Intangibles  such  as 
rights  and  scenic  values 

Can  numbers  be  put  on 
fits  from  all  of  these  ac 
kinds  of  evaluation 
ate? 

I   am   inclined  to  feel 
flexibility  will  have  to  be 
thorlzing   committees   In 
conclusions  on  the  merit 
iug  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  I 
elements  of  the  review 
quite  specific. 

For  example,  I  think 
.spcciflc  requirement  for 
tions  Issued  by  the 
cies  pursuant  to  the 
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the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
authorizing  committees.  Certainly  these  are 
the  logical  .sources  for  the  needed  reports. 

Perhaps  within  the  Executive  Branch,  an 
input  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  be  desirable.  I  am  Inclined  to 
feel  that  OMB  either  should  report  to  the 
Congress  on  its  own,  or  at  least  review  and 
comment  upon  the  evaluation  prepared  by 
tiic  department  or  agency  conducting  the 
program. 

The  General  Accounting  Oflice  seems  the 
logical  source  for  analysis  of  coats  and  bene- 
fits, and  for  the  analyses  which  I  have  sug- 
gested of  regulations  aud  administrative 
cost. 

As  Chairman  of  tlie  Budget  Committee,  the 
Chahman  of  this  Bubcommittee  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  Judge  what  should  be 
the  role  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  agree  with  the  limitation  stated  in  the 
bill,  that  CBO's  work  in  this  area  must  be 
consistent  with  its  performance  of  its  pri- 
mary mission,  but  I  think  the  Office  is  a 
valuable  resource  for  some  of  the  analysis 
which  the  authorizing  committee  will  require. 

Finally,  the  authorizing  committee  itself 
.'nust  of  com'se  bear  responsibility  for  evalua- 
tion of  all  the  data  submitted  to  it,  and  for  its 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  in  conducting  their 
program  reviews,  the  committees  will  seek 
views  from  non-governmental  sources,  be- 
cause judgments  from  outside  the  govern- 
ment will  often  throw  new  light  on  the  ques- 
tions of  program  value  and  efTectiveness. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  in  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  your  witnesses  that  since 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  S.  2925  will 
involve  a  very  heavy  workload,  some  extra 
staffing  may  be  required  in  the  offices  of  those 
responsible  for  preparing  the  various  analyses 
and  reports. 

I  believe  the  response  to  that  is  tliat  cost- 
beuefit  analysis — or  zero-base  budgeting.  If 
you  will — should  be  applied  to  the  program 
review  process  itself,  just  as  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  programs  under  review. 

It  would  be  possible  to  create  an  enormous 
review  bureaucracy — to  make  the  costs  of 
review.  In  other  words,  exceed  the  benefits. 

I  believe  this  pitfall  can  be  avoided.  Some 
additional  expense  to  the  taxpayer  is  in- 
evitably going  to  occur  because  of  the  review 
process,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough — but  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  benefits  in  elimination  of 
waste,  hiefficlency  and  duplication  will  far 
outweigh  any  such  added  cost. 

Obviously  that  is  the  assumption  inher- 
ent in  the  bill  itself. 

If  we  are  to  make  that  assumption  a  fact, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness in  the  review  process.  Perhaps  smaller- 
scale  review  can  be  specified  for  programs  in- 
volving relatively  little  in  cost;  or  perhaps 
the  major  effort  should  be  focused  on  areas 
of  government  activity  where  the  greatest 
growth  in  cost  has  been  shown  in  recent 
years. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  .■see  tliis  as  an  insur- 
mountable problem.  As  these  hearings  pro- 
gress, and  as  the  committee  proceeds  to  pre- 
pare the  legislation  for  the  floor,  I  am  sure 
that  formulas  can  be  devised  to  achieve  the 
aims  of  the  legislation  without  giving  birth 
to  a  new  governmental  Frankenstein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  ago — before  the 
introduction  of  S.  2925 — I  made  a  commit- 
ment to  introduce  legislation  of  my  own  in 
tills  field.  Of  course  I  shall  follow  through  on 
thr.t  commitment. 

Drafting  of  my  bill  is  going  forv,'ard  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  ready  for  submis- 
sion in  the  near  future.  I  expect  that  it  will 
incorporate  many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2925, 
and  some  of  the  >=ugge6tions  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  my  testimony  today.  I  hope  that 
lliis  efl'ort  will  be  of  help  to  tl;e  committee  as 
it  continues  its  deliberations. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views, 


and  my  congratulations  to  the  Chairman  ai-.d 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  ex- 
cellent initiative. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPF  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  3339.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive management  of  certain  related  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  by  reorga- 
riiizing  and  consolidating  those  func- 
tions in  a  new  Department  of  Energy- 
and  Natural  Resources.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY   AKO  NATTTRAl, 
EESOtniCES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  the  Nation ';i 
energy  and  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  apparent 
for  some  time  that  our  governmental 
structure  in  the  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources area  is  totally  fragmented,  and 
totally  lacking  in  effective  leadership. 
There  is  no  one  indi\'idual,  or  agency, 
which  has  overall  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  energy. 

As  we  have  come  to  recognize,  eneigy 
is  absolutely  vital  to  us.  It  is  the  ver..- 
lifeblood  of  our  economy.  Without  an 
adequate  supply  of  enei"gy,  we  cann:t 
maintain  our  present  high  standard  oi 
living,  we  cannot  preserve  our  preemi- 
nent position  among  the  industrial  na- 
tions— indeed,  our  very  leadership  of  ti^ ; 
free  world  can  be  threatened. 

Considering  the  importance  of  ener.?-. 
it  seems  incredible  that  we  have  no  .'-in- 
gle government  entity  with  prime  over- 
all responsibility  for  dealing  with  energv. 

We  have  the  Federal  Energy'  Admin- 
istration— an  agency  created  under  enor- 
mous time  pressui-e,  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
national  crisis,  which  was  designed  to 
self-destruct  in  2'^  years.  Tlie  FEA'; 
mandate,  and  its  functions,  are  ad- 
dressed to  meet  problems  of  the  immedi- 
ate future;  it  was  not  designed  to  set 
long-range  policy  for  the  futui-e. 

We  have  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — an  agency 
consisting  of  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment arm  of  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, plus  an  infusion  of  funds  for 
research  and  development  in  nonnuclear 
energj'.  ERDA  is  primarily  supply-and- 
tecluiology  oriented;  it  is  an  R.  &  D. 
agency  with  no  capacity  to  coordinate 
overall  energy  policy. 

We  have  the  Department  of  Interior — 
an  old-line.  Cabinet-level  agency  com- 
posed of  such  diverse  elements  as  the  Fis.h 
and  Wildlife  Administration,  tlie  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair.^;, 
tlie  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and 
the  Coordinator  of  Bicentennial  Activ- 
ities. Clearly,  the  Interior  Department, 
by  itself,  is  not  equipped  to  manage  our 
enei"gj'  and  natural  resources  or  to  coor- 
dinate national  energy  policy. 

All  of  these  agencies — Interior,  ERDA, 
and  FEA — perform  essential  functions, 
and  each  is  critical  to  our  national 
energy  posture.  What  is  missing — and 
what  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  attain  and  present  national  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy  without  doing  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  the  environment— is 
overall  leadersliip  and  direction  from 
above.   Without   thi.3  leadership — if  the 
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present  fragmentation  persists — there  is 
little  chance  that  we  can  attain  the  long- 
range  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Moreover,  the  decentralization  of  the 
Nation's  energy  responsibilities  has  led 
us  to  the  situation  where  the  existing 
agencies  have  failed  to  accurately  antici- 
pate emergency  energy  problems,  failed 
to  act  adequately  to  mitigate  the  crises 
we  still  face,  and  failed  to  provide  relia- 
ble and  credible  information  on  which 
to  develop  and  support  policy  decisions 
which  must  be  made. 

In  addition  to  these  shortcomings,  the 
current  structure  for  energy  and  natural 
resources  is  not  adequate  to  handle  the 
tremendous  demands  which  will  be 
placed  on  it  in  the  future.  If  we  desire 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
we  must  develop  and  implement  that 
policy  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  A 
fragmented  uncoordinated  approach, 
such  as  we  now  have  is  simply  not 
adequate. 

Congress  has  experimented  long 
enough  with  short-term  measures  to 
deal  with  tlie  Nation's  energy  and  nat- 
ural resource  programs.  These  measures 
are  less  effective  because  of  tlie  lack  of 
a  centralized  focus  of  decisionmaking. 
Agency  responsibilities  overlap  and  their 
proliferation  weakens  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs,  inhibits  timely  implemen- 
tation of  mandated  activities,  and  fosters 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  competition. 
All  of  this  precludes  the  development  of 
a  national  energy  and  natural  resource 
policy. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  consolidate  agencies 
with  responsibility  in  the  enei-gy  area 
into  a  smgle  Cabinet-level  department 
with  overall  responsibility  for  energy  and 
natural  resources. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  would  encompass  all  of  the 
present  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administi-ation,  ex- 
cept those  activities  pertaining  to  regu- 
lation. 

The  Department  would  be  headed  by 
a  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, who  would  of  course  have  direct 
and  immediate  a,ccess  to  the  President. 
The  Secretary  would  have  full  responsi- 
bility for  overall  direction  of  our  national 
energy  program — short-range  and  long- 
range — and  would  have  all  the  powers 
essential  to  carrying  out  his  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  section- 
by-section  analysis  provides  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions : 

Section-ey-Section  Analysis 

Section  2,  "Declaration  of  Purposes,"  states 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  in  order  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  necessary 
to  ensure  the  discovery,  assessment,  preser- 
vation, development,  utilization,  adequacy, 
and  enjoyment  of  our  natural  and  energy 
resources.  This  section  also  states  that  the 
federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
administer  and  promote  the  development  of 
appropriate  conservation,  management,  and 
utilization  policies. 

Section  3,  "Establishment  of  Department," 
locates  at  the  seat  of  government  an  execu- 
tive department  known  as  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


Section  4,  "Office  of  the  Department,"  es- 
tablishes a  Secretary,  a  Deputy  Secretary  and 
fotir  (4)  Undersecretaries  for  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  Natural  Resources 
and  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Coordination 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
provision  also  provides  for  Administrators, 
one  Assistant  Secretary  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
■with  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
25  additional  officers  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  who  shall  receive  compen-sation 
at  level  IV  or  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

Section  5,  "Functions,"  provides  that  the 
DENR:  operates  to  insure  the  conservation, 
management,  utilization  of  resources;  as- 
sures maintenance  of  the  ecological  balance; 
conducts  research  and  encourages  develop- 
ment of  conservation  technology;  assesses 
national  energy  requirements  and  resources; 
provides  physical  and  economic  data;  man- 
ages Federal  lands;  preserves  irreplaceable 
park,  wilderness  and  wildlife  resources;  and, 
provides  for  the  fulfillment  of  Federal  trust 
responsibilities  over  land  and  other  resources 
of  Indians,  Alaska  natives,  and  territorial 
peoples. 

Section  5  transfers  to  this  new  Depart- 
ment all  functions  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  of  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Water  E«sotirces  Council  to  the 
DENR,  except  those  functions  pertaining  to 
any  regulatory  activities. 

Section  6,  "Transfer  of  Personnel  and 
Property,"  provides  for  the  transfer  of  all 
personnel,  positions,  assets,  locallUes,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  authorizations,  al- 
locations and  other  funds  of  the  transferred 
agencies  to  the  new  Department. 

Section  7,  "Hearing  Examiners,"  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  such  personnel  employees 
by  any  Department,  agency  or  component 
thereof,  along  with  the  functions  vested 
therein  by  subchapter  II  of  Chapter  5  of 
the  5  U.S.C. 

Section  8,  "Consultation,"  terminates  the 
requirement  for  consultation  and  approval 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  Secretary's  performance. 

Section  9,  "NontransferabUity  Provision," 
provides  that  no  function  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  may 
be  transferred  for  10  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Section  10,  "Administrative  Provision," 
provides  for:  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  pol- 
icies, standards,  criteria,  procedures,  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary;  the  Sec- 
retary to  engage  in  policy  planning  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  analyses;  the  delegation  of 
functions;  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary;  the 
establishment  or  discontinuance  of  field  of- 
fices; the  selection,  appointment,  employ- 
ment and  setting  compensation  for  officers 
and  employees;  the  obtauiing  of  services  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule;  the 
establishment  of  advisory  committees;  the 
appointment  of  other  officials  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  the 
authorization  to  provide  for  participation 
of  military  personnel  in  the  performance  of 
Secretary's  functions;  the  authorization  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  agreements;  the  au- 
thorization to  acquire,  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate  and  maintain  facilities  as  nec- 
essary. The  Secretary-  is  further  authorized 
to:  provide,  construct  or  maintain  emergency 
medical  services  and  suppUes;  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  concessioner  to  permit  the 
use  of  any  real  property  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary;  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  disseminate  technologi- 
cal Information;  engage  in  joint  projects  of 
a   rese.\rch,   dcvelopmcnt.-'.l   or   experimental 


nature;  make  special  studies,  prepare  reports 
and  btUletins;  accept,  hold,  nrtmlnl.ster  and 
utilize  gifts  and  bequests  of  property;  com- 
mission of  seal  of  office  to  be  made;  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund  for  expenses 
necessary;  transfer  funds  from  one  appropri- 
ation to  another  within  the  Department: 
employ  persons  not  citizens  of  the  UJS.  in 
professional  capacities. 

Section  11,  "Services  Funds  Provided,"  e.i- 
tablishes  such  funds  as  necessary  to  provide 
services  on  a  relm'oursable  basis  for  other 
departments,  agencie*,  and  insfrvimentnHties 
of  the  government. 

Section  12,  "Annual  Report,"  provides  fbr 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  i-eport  to  the  Pres- 
ident lor  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  Depaitmeut  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Section  13,  "Tran.sltional  and  Technical 
Agreements,"  provides  for  the  lapse  of  func- 
tions of  any  department,  agency  or  any  body 
transferred  to  the  Department.  This  section 
also  provides  for  amendments  to  Section  101. 
5  U,S.C.;  Section  19,  3  U.S.C.;  Paragraph  6 
of  SecUon  6312,  5  U.S.C;  Paragraph  22  of 
Section  5313,  5  U.S.C;  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 5313,  5  use.;  Paragraph  7  of  Section 
5314;  Paragraph  18  of  Section  5313;  Para- 
graph 42  of  Section  5315.  In  addition,  the 
Director  of  OMB  is  authorized  to  make  addi- 
tional disposition  of  functions,  and  other 
matters  In  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  as  deemed  necessary. 

Section  14,  "Savings  Provisions,"  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  all  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  and 
licenses  to  the  Department.  It  also  pro'ides 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  pending  proceedings:  judicial  review  oi 
orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  15,  "Codification,"  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  to  the  Congress  v^ithiu  2 
years  a  proposed  codification  of  all  laws 
which  contain  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act. 

Section  16,  "Amendments  to  FEA  Act  of 
1974,"  repeals  the  expiration  date  set  in 
Section  30  of  the  FEA  Act  of  1974. 

Section  17,  "Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources," provides  for  such  a  CouncU  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  functions  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee. 

Section  18,  "Definitions,"  defines  various 
terms  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  19,  "Effective  Date  and  Interim 
Appointments,"  provides  for  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date  120  days  after  enactment.  It  also 
provides  for  interim  funds  until  such  time 
as  funds  are  made  available;  the  designation 
by  officers  until  such  offices  can  be  filled  as 
provided  in  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  to  consider  mat- 
ters in  its  ratemaking  procedures,  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  certain 
mail  matters  as  certain  classes  of  mail, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

POSTAL    RATE    CLASSIFICATION    ACT    OF    1976 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  would 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  certain 
educational  and  nonprofit  publications 
and  printed  materials  by  revising  and 
improving  the  guidelines  used  to  deter- 
mine postal  rate  classifications.  These 
amendments  liave  been  made  necessary 
by  a  series  of  recent  U.S.  Postal  Service 
rulings,  and  by  the  heavy  financial  bur- 
dens that  our  economic  troubles  have 
Lmposed  on  a  great  many  educational  in- 
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or  fourth-class  mail  would  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive,  the  delivery  would  be 
so  slow  as  to  effectively  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  the  publications,  most  of  which 
are  published  weekly.  My  legislation 
would  protect  these  looseleaf  reporting 
services  against  the  administrative  ac- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service,  thus  assuring 
that  up-to-date  information  on  public 
policy  matters  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able at  reasonable  cost  to  tlie  many  sub- 
scribers who  depend  on  them. 

Tlie  legislation  I  offer  today  would 
also  require  that  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, in  its  detenninations  of  postage 
rates  and  fees  for  postal  services,  take 
into  account  the  educational,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  informational  value  to  the 
recipient  of  mail  matter.  The  Commis- 
sion must  now  weigh  eight  different  fac- 
tors, and  also  has  the  implicit  authority 
to  consider  the  value  of  mail  matter  to 
the  recipient  when  it  makes  its  rate  and 
fee  decisions.  My  legislation  would  make 
certain  that  this  authority  is  exercised. 

Magazines  published  by  State  agencies 
responsible  for  the  management  and 
conservation  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  State  would  be  permitted 
the  itse  of  second-class  nonprofit  rates 
rather  than  the  commercial  magazine 
rates  they  must  use  at  present.  Tliis  sec- 
tion incorporates  legislation  introduced 
last  year  in  the  Senate  by  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  State  conservation  publica- 
tions do  not  realize  advertising  revenues. 
Instead  they  depend  on  State  funds  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  sale  of  liunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  mail  rates  as  commercial 
magazines. 

In  1951,  Congress  permitted  certain 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations,  such 
as  religious,  educational,  and  scientific 
organizations,  to  utilize  second-class, 
nonprofit  rates.  However,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  consistently  refused  to 
include  Government  publications  in  their 
interpretation  of  nonprofit.  In  1962,  and 
again  in  1967.  Congress  extended  second- 
class  nonprofit  privileges  to  one  publica- 
tion published  by  a  State  highway  agen- 
cy, and  one  publication  published  by  a 
State  development  agency.  The  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  today  would  do 
no  more  than  extend  the  definition  to 
include  one  publication  of  a  State  wild- 
life conservation  agency. 

Under  present  law,  books  mailed  be- 
twee.i  libraries  are  eligible  for  the  li- 
bra ly  rate  of  7  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  3  cents  for  each  additional  pound, 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  book  rate 
of  19  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  9 
cents  for  each  pound  more.  My  legisla- 
tion would  allow  books  mailed  to  schools 
or  libraries  by  publishers  or  distributors 
to  utilize  the  library  rate. 

Schools  and  libraries  receive  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  books  tlirough  the 
mail,  while  small  rural  institutions  may 
receive  as  much  as  90  percent  of  their 
books  in  this  manner.  By  allowing  these 
institutions  to  benefit  from  the  lower  li- 
brary rate,  my  bill  would  encourage  them 
to  continue  to  expand  their  acquisitions, 
while  providing  a  measure  of  financial 
relief  to  those  wliich  have  been  hard  hit 


by  rising  costs  or  lower  enrollments  or 
both. 

Lastly,  my  legislation  would  permit 
National  and  State  political  parties 
which  qualify  for  tax  credit  eligibility 
under  section  41  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  mail  imder  second-  and 
third-class  nonprofit  rates.  These  orga- 
nizations ai*e  now  subject  to  strict  con- 
tributions limitations  that  require  them 
to  seek  financial  assistance  from  small, 
individual  contributors  to  a  larger  de- 
gree than  ever  before.  The  use  of  direct 
mail  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  reach 
these  people,  but  increased  postal  rat^s 
for  third-class  mail  makes  this  an  ex- 
tremely costly  endeavor. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Committees  have  asked  the 
Postal  Sei-vice  to  include  political  parties 
under  the  definition  of  nonprofit,  but  the 
Postal  Service  has  held  that  tliis  can  be 
done  only  thi-ough  legislation.  My  bill 
would  make  the  necessary  change  in  the 
definition,  thereby  promoting  greater 
participation  by  the  average  citizen  in 
our  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Postal  Service  pro- 
vides the  vital  link  in  the  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  information  to  this 
Nation's  people.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  is  designed  to  enliance 
this  function,  which  Is  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  an  educated,  in- 
formed society,  and  the  maintenance  oi 
a  free  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cca- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.'; 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  REConD. 
as  follows : 

8.  3340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hvm  ■.■ 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  3622  (b)  of  title  39,  United  Stale.'* 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (8)  as  paragraph  (9),  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
followin'-^  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  the  educational,  ciUtural.  scientific. 
and  Informational  value  to  the  recipient  oi 
mail  matter;  and". 

<b)  Section  3626  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  "If  the  rates"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  t!:e 
term  'periodical  publications',  as  used  In 
former  sectloxi  4351  of  this  title,  Includeis 
any  loore-leaf  page  or  report  (including  any 
inde.v.  instruction  for  filing,  table,  or  sec- 
tionnl  identifier  which  is  an  Integral  part 
of  such  report)  which  is  designed  as  a 
part  of  a  loose-leaf  reporting  service  con- 
cerning developments  In  the  law  or  public 
policy. 

"(2)  Any  material  described  in  paragrapli 
(1)  shall  qualify  to  be  entered  and  mailed 
as  second  cla-ss  mail  in  accordance  with  for- 
mer section  4352  througli  former  section 
4357  of  this  title. 

"(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion a  committee  qualified  for  tax  credit  con- 
tributions under  section  41(c)(1)(C)  and 
(D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  shall  be 
considered  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  former  sections  4452(d)  and  4358 
(J)  (2)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, one  conservation  publication  published 
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by  an  agency  of  a  State  which  Is  responsible 
for  management  and  conservation  of  the  flsli 
or  wUdllfe  resources  of  such  State  shall  be 
considered  a  publication  of  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization  which  qualifies  for  rates 
of  postage  under  former  section  4358(d)  of 
this  title.". 

(c)  Section  3683  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately before  "notwithstanding  any  other 
prortsion'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of   the   following    new   subsection: 

"(b)  The  rates  for  mall  matter  specified 
in  former  section  4554(a)(1)  or  4554(b)(2) 
(A)  of  this  title,  when  mailed  from  a  pub- 
lisher or  a  distributor  to  a  school,  college, 
university,  or  library,  shall  be  the  rate 
currently  in  effect  for  such  mail  matter  un- 
der the  provisions  of  former  section  4554 
(b)  (1)  of  this  title.". 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  191.  A  joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  authority  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  goods  and  materials  from  Rhodesia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tunney  on  the 
introduction  of  the  above  joint  resolution 
are  printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2020,  a  bill  to  provide  optometric 
services  under  part  B  of  medicare  pay- 
ments. 

S.   2081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2081,  to  provide  for  furthering  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  land,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

S.    3134 WITHDRAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale) 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3134,  to  eliminate  the  1  percent  add-on 
from  cost-of-living  increases  in  Federal 
pensions. 

S.    3292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  S.  3292,  amend- 
ing title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  RES.  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  319,  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  certain  Baltic  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1737)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  uniform  standards  for 
licensing  and  regulation  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    1621    AND    1622 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1737) ,  supra. 


CLINICAL  LABORATORIES  DE'VEL- 
OPMENT  ACT  OF  1976— S.   1737 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1615 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


PISH    AND     WILDLIFE     COORDINA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS— S.   1727 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1616 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  1727)  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  13, 
1975,  I,  along  with  three  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  (Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Buckley)  In- 
troduced S.  1727,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

The  legislation  responded  to  recom- 
mendations by  the  National  Coordinating 
Committee-Fish  and  Wildlife  in  Federal 
Water  Resources  Projects.  That  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  representatives  of  State 
wildlife  agencies,  national  conservation 
organizations,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Over  several  years,  the 
work  of  that  committee  culminated  In 
a  series  of  169  recommendations  designed 
to  get  earlier  and  more  equitable  con- 
sideration for  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
into  planning,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  Federal  water  development 
projects.  Those  recommendations  were 
published  in  an  "Action  Report"  dated 
September  1971. 

Since  S.  1727  was  introduced,  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee  has 
persisted  in  tiying  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  has  developed  some 
refined  language  which  it  feels  would 
respond  better  to  the  needs  of  fish  and 
midlife  and  at  the  same  time  help  ex- 
pedite progress  on  needed  water  develop- 
ment projects. 

There  is  little  question  that  water  de- 
velopment is  necessary  in  our  country. 
The  problem  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  that  many  of  those  projects  are  de- 
veloped without  adequate  input  to  pro- 
tect fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Con- 
sequently we  are  confronted  with  im- 
necessaiy  losses  of  those  valuable 
resources  which  result  in  public  conflict 
and  costly  delays  in  water  developments. 

This  problem  already  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  conducted 
in  1974  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Consei'vation  and 
tlie  Environment.  Those  hearings,  bol- 
stered by  a  1974  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report,  and  the  "Action  Report"  of 
the  National  Coordinating  Committee 
shows  conclusively  tliat  certain  changes 
in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
would  be  in  the  broad  pubUc  interest. 


I  am  pleased  today  to  honor  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee's  request 
and  introduce  an  Improved  and  more 
workable  bill  to  accomplish  needed 
changes  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act.  I  believe  tliis  bill  will  give 
us  a  better  document  with  which  to  work 
in  the  Senate  and  help  speed  up  the 
search  for  agreeable  and  final  language 
to  solve  a  perplexing  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Note  that  it  certainly 
is  not  our  intention  to  harass  or  impede 
water  development  projects.  Just  the  op- 
posite is  what  we  seek.  Our  basic  aim  is 
to  get  multiagency  and  multidisciplinary 
input  into  project  planning  and  con- 
struction. That,  we  believe,  would  ac- 
complish two  important  things.  Fii-st,  it 
would  help  minimize  the  disruption  to 
fish  and  wildlife  hapltat.  And  second,  it 
would  help  prevent  costly  delays  In  proj- 
ect construction  because  fish  and  wild- 
life related  problems  would  be  solved 
substantially  during  the  planning  proc- 
ess. Both,  I  think,  are  admirable  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  1727  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  Amendments 
of  1976'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  \  16  U£.C.  661 )  is  amended 
to  add  the  foUowing:  "It  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  all  lands,  waters,  and  inter- 
ests therein  required  for  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes  shall  be  acquired  concurrently  with 
all  other  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  re- 
quired for  installation  of  the  Federal 
project.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  662(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream 
or  other  body  of  water,  including  those  of 
the  Continental  Shelf,  are  proposed  or  au- 
thorized to  be  impounded,  diverted,  widened, 
the  channel  deepened,  or  otherwise  con- 
troUed  or  modified  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Including  but  not  limited  to,  naviga- 
tion, drainage,  and  offshore  mineral  develop- 
ment, by  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
(including  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
porations) either  directly  or  by  extending 
Federal  technical  or  financial  assistance  \iy 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  or  by  issuing 
to  any  public  or  private  person  a  permit, 
license,  contract,  or  lease,  such  department 
or  agency  shall  first  ascertain  the  probable 
effect  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife  by 

( 1 )  consulting  with  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agency  or  agencies 
having  the  immediate  and  direct  administra- 
tive authority  within  that  State  concerning 
the  affected  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 

(2)  requesting  a  written  ref>ort  setting  forth 
the  views,  comments,  objections,  and  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
State  agency  on  such  project  with  a  view 
to  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wUdlife  re- 
sources by  preventing  loss  of,  and  damage  to, 
such  resources  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  thereof  in 
connection  with  such  projects.  Such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  promptly  inform  the 
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public  when  it  initiates 
project  subject  to  this 
every    appropriate 
participation  In  planning.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(b)  of  the 
lite  Coordination  Act   (16 
Amended  to  read  as  follov.s: 

"lb)  ( 1 )   Any  written  repor 
retnry  of  the  Interior,  the 
merce,  and  the  State  agency  c 
pursuant  to  subsection    (a) 
sliall    be   ba.«ed  on   written 
Ifnited  States  Fisii  and  Wilt 
Natioi'   1  Marine  Fislieries  Se 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospli! 
tion  and  tlie  State  fish  and 
concerning  (1)  the  direct  aiu 
attributable  to  the  project 
life  resoiu-ces,   (2)    the  means 
that  should  be  adopted,  inc 
limited  to,  project  alteruatl 
cations  or  abandonment,  to 
mlzc  loss  of,  or  damage  to. 
resources  and  provide  for  tlie 
compensation    for    iinav 
where    possible,    enhancemei 
sources,  and  (3)  the  need  for 
or  post-construction  investiga  t 
identify  project  impacts  on 
resources  and  measures  requji' 
mitigate,  or  compensate  for 
resources.  Such  written  reports 
on   studies,   surveys,   or 
ducted,    respectively,   by   the 
Fish     and    Wildlife    Service. 
Marine    Fisheries    Service    ii: 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
the  Slate  fish  and  wildlife  a; 
having  immediate  and  direct 
authority   concerning   tlie 
wildlife  resources.  Such  writ 
to  tlie  maximum  extent  pr 
the  measures  and  features  r 
fish  and  wildlife  conservat 
ment,  the  lands  to  be  uti 
for  such  purposes,  the  result^ 
damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
the  project,  and  the  measur 
preventing,  mitigating,  or  c 
such  damages. 

"(2)   Tlie  appropriate 
or  agency  shall  give  full 
written  report  of  the 
terior.  the  Secretary  of 
State  agencies  made  ptirsuan 
(a)   of  this  section  on  the 
a.spects  of  any  project  and 
out.   finance,   authorize,   or 
tion  of  any  project  unles.s 
department  or  agency  shall  h 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Commerce,  and  the 
of    the   appropriate   State    of 
disposition    of     each 
means  and  measures  to  pre  ,• 
or   compensate   fl.sh   and 
damages  resulting  from  the 
Ing  the  approximate  schedul^ 
tion  of  each  measiire  in  r 
stallation  of  other  project 
.secured   their   concurrence: 
.should    the   two   Secretaries 
not  respond  within  a  period 
from  receipt  of  notification  ( 
disposition  it  will  be  deemed 
currcnce   for   purposes    of 
And   provided  further.  That 
Ing  the  receipt   of  a  negat 
either   .Secretary  or  the  Stat 
department  or  agency,  after 
determination    tliat    accepta 
recommendations  is  not  in 
e.st  and  detailing  the  rea.son:- 
holding  a  public  hearing 
State  fisli   and  wildlife  agen 
may  proceed.  If  a  public 
affected  department  or  agen 
the  information  developed 
or  retain  its  former  determini 
piiblisli  its  final  decL^iion 
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"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  project  which 
Is  constructed  or  assisted  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  such  department  or 
agency  shall  fund  the  costs  of  providing,  op- 
erating, and  maintaining  means  and  meas- 
ures, including  land  acquisition  costs,  to 
prevent,  mitigate,  and  compen-sate  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  and  damages,  and  shall  fund 
as  a  nonreimbursable  cost  all  costs  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  enhancement  fa- 
of  this  sectioMj"  cilities  for  anadromous  fish,  notwithstanding 
findings   of  the     other  provisions  of  law. 

"(**)  In  evaluating  proposed  and  existing 
major  projects,  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wikliife  Service,  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  and  the  State  rish  and  wild- 
life ai^eiicy  or  agencies  having  the  immediate 
and  direct  Rdnunistrutlve  autliority  within 
tlie  Stale  concerning  the  ali'ected  re.'iources 
shall  consider  the.  need  for  pc^tcon-struction 
evaluaticn  anc!  modification  to  prevent  or 
miniiMize  lo-s.*  of.  or  damage  to.  fcli  and  wild- 
life roi:)vrces  and  provide  for  full  compensa- 
tion fcr  unavcidrtble  Icsses,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, eiihrinceni°nt  of  such  resources.  If  in 
their  opinion  such  po&tconstructlon  evalu- 
Rtlon  Is  necessary,  they  may  propose  and 
Justify  In  v/rlting  a  plan  for  postconstruc- 
tioi>  evaluation  and  project  modification. 
The  Cvj.'jts  of  posiconslruction  evaluations 
shall  be  nonreinibur.sable. 

"(jj)  All  written  reports,  findings,  and  de- 
terniinptiwiis  prepared  under  this  Act  shall 
be  promptly  made  available  to  the  pvibiic 
and  shall  p.ccompany  and  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  auv  report  required  to  be  sub- 
milted  tr)  Congros'--  or  to  another  authorizing 
agent.". 

Sf.c.  5.  Section  2ie)  uf  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  C62(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  project  to  which 
this  Act  applies,  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  concerned  shall  transfer  to  the  United 
State:-  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  out  of  appro- 
priatioiLS  or  other  fluids  made  available  for 
Investigations,  engineering,  construction,  or 
otlier  project  functions,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  studies,  investi- 
gations, and  reports  required  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  part  of  such 
funds  so  transferred  may  be  made  available 
by  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Sen- 
ice  and  the  National  Marine  Pl.siierlcs  Service 
to  any  State  agency  to  enable  such  agency  to 
carry  out  all  or  part  of  any  such  .studies,  sur- 
veys, and  Investigations. 

"(B)  In  preparing  project  budgetary  re- 
quests for  eacii  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  include  requests  for 
such  estimated  funds  as  will  be  nece&sary  to 
complete  all  studies,  lnrestlgation.s,  and  re- 
ports, including  any  postconstruction  evalu- 
ations. req\iU-ed  d\irlng  such  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this  .section.". 

Sf.c.  C.  Section  2(h)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (IG  U.S.C.  662(h))  is 
repealed. 

Sec:.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.S  C.  662)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  .sub.sectlons   (h)    and   (i)  : 

"(h)  Federal  agencies  authorised  to  as-:ist. 
plij!!.  or  construct  water  projects  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  where  approprif'.te. 
and  ;iie  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencie.s. 
not  later  than  ninety  days  following  the  end 
of  eaci;  fiscal  year  a  report  v.hich  .shall — 

"(1)  summarivie  for  each  project  under 
construction  during  ihe  preceding  fiscal  year, 
all  nie-ins  and  measures  (including  land  ac- 
quisUicn)  implemented  with  respect  to  that 
project  (A)  to  prevei^t.  mitigate,  or  com- 
pensate for  loss  or  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resource.-:,  and  (Bi  to  enhance  tlie  fl.sh 
and  witdlUe  Im'lt 'I  cr  hiuian  use  of  such 
resource,":  and 
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"(2)  compare  in  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive terms  the  progress  made  during  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  the  fish  and  wildlife 
features  of  the  project  with  the  progress  made 
on  all  other  authorized  features  of  the 
project. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  within 
thirty  days  transmit  the  report  made  pur.su- 
ant  to  this  sub.sectiou  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether w/lth  Ills  views,  and  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  as  to  the  timely  In.stalla- 
tlon  ci  fish  and  wildlife  features  as  com- 
pared to  other  aspects  of  project  const  ruc- 
tion. 

"(i)  (1)  Upon  completion  of  any  pcjt- 
corstructlon  evaluation  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WildUfe  Service,  the  Natloi.al 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  or  the  State  fi.'^'i 
and  v.'ildlife  agency,  whichever  is  conducting 
the  evaluation,  shall  forward  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  department  or  agency  a  report; 
describing  results  of  the  evaluation  and  mak- 
ing and  justifying  such  recommendations  for 
modifying  the  project  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  mitigation,  full  compensa- 
tion, or  both,  for  project  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and,  where  possible,  en- 
hancement of  such  resources. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
such  reconunendations  for  modifying  the 
project  and  Is  hereby  aiithorlzed  to  Imple- 
ment those  which  are  found  Justified  and 
within  Its  authority.  For  any  recommenda- 
tion not  implemented  the  affected  depart- 
ment or  ffgency  shall  publish  Its  determina- 
tion not  to  Implement  the  recommendation, 
detailing  its  reasons  therefor;  and  outlining 
all  mca'iires  which  would  be  necessary  to 
implemciit  the  recommendations.  The  de- 
partniejit  or  agercy  shall  forward  said  report 
to  Couf;re.-5s.  Said  department  or  agency  shall 
respond  to  all  recommendations  In  the  man- 
ner described  aljove  within  six  months  of 
recei-.  ij:g  tlie  postconstruction  evaluEtioa 
report  ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  663(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  revenue  obtained 
from  the  use  and  operation  of  such  waters, 
lands,  or  interests  shall  be  available  to  such 
State  agency  or,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  refuge  receipts,  to 
supplement,  but  not  supplant,  any  funds 
required  to  be  provided  from  project  fimds 
to  such  agency  or  the  Secretary  for  the  man- 
agement of  fish  and  wildlife"  as  mitigation 
or  compensation  of  project  effects,  or  to  sup  - 
plement  funds  available  to  such  agency  or 
the  Secretary  for  the  enhancement  of  fish 
and  Aildlife  production  and  utilization:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  use  and  operation  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

Sic.  9.  The  proviso  in  section  3(C)  of  tiic 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C 
663(c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  piobable  amount  of  lands  or 
interests  therein  to  be  acquired  and  the  es- 
timated cost  thereof,  together  with  other 
pertinent  data,  shall  be  .set  forth  In  any  re- 
port submitted  to  Congress  concerning  au- 
thorization of  such  project,  or.  in  the  case 
of  any  project  previously  authorized  to  be 
reported  to  Congress  before  any  sums  are 
made  a-,  allable  for  such  acquisition.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  8  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  GCfiib))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Sfc.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  terms  'wildlife'  and  wildlife  re- 
sources' as  used  herein  Include  blrd.s,  fishes, 
mammals,  and  all  other  taxa  of  wild  animals 
and  all  types  of  aquatic  and  land  vegetation 
upon  v.hich  wildlife  Is  dependent. 

"(2)  The  term  •consult'  means  to  seek  ad- 
vice to  advise,  to  participate  actively  in  the 
piauring  and  formulation  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally li-ensed  and  assisted  projects  and  al- 
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ternatives,  to  evaluate  proposed  and  com- 
pleted projects  and  predict  their  Impacts  on 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  present  recommen- 
dations in  the  Interest  of  conservation  of 
these  resources.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  9  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  666c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  citizen  may  commence  a 
civil  action  ■on  his  own  behalf — 

"(1)  against  any  person,  including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
instrumentality  or  agency  (to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution),  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation,  order  or  permit  l.ssued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or 

"(2)  against  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  where  there  is  alleged  a  failure  by 
such  department  or  agency  to  perform  any 
act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  such  department  or  agency. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  en- 
force such  provision,  requirement,  or  condi- 
tion or  to  order  such  department  or  agency 
to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

"(1)  Under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plalntlflf 
has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  (i) 
to  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Secretaries, 
(ii)  to  the  State  in  which  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurs,  and  (ill)  to  any  alleged  violator 
of  the  Act,  regulation,  order  or  permit. 

"(2)  Under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  which  Is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act.  regvila- 
tion,  order  or  permit. 

Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, may  award  costs  of  litigation.  Including 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees, 
to  any  party  other  than  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  whenever  the  court  deter- 
mines such  award  is  appropriate. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  such 
provision,  requirement,  or  condition,  or  any 
other  relief.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  12. 
1958  (72  Stat.  563),  is  hereby  repealed. 


CLEAN   AIR   ACT   AMENDMENTS    OF 
1976— S.  3219 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1617 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  <S.  3219)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended. 


FOREIGN   MILITARY   ASSISTANCE 
ACT— S.   3331 

AMENDMFNT  NO.    1618 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  > 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  to  tlie  fiscal  year 
1977    foreign    military    aid    bill.    This 


amendment  will  put  a  halt  to  all  military 
assistance  and  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressman  Don 
Eraser,  who  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
emphasizing  the  need  to  include  human 
rights  concerns  in  our  foreign  policy 
formulations,  is  introducing  the  identi- 
cal amendment  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  reflects  my  continuing  effort  to  re- 
move the  U.S.  imprimatur  on  the  repres- 
sion and  human  rights  violations  of  that 
government.  It  also  reflects  my  effort 
to  see  tliat  the  Senate  position  on  this 
matter — expressed  four  times  in  the  past 
2  years — finally  becomes  law. 

In  December  1973,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment  to  halt  military  aid  to 
Chile  as  part  of  the  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  of  tliat  year. 
It  was  deleted  in  conference. 

Oil  October  1,  1974,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution  of  that 
year,  once  more,  the  Senate,  in  a  record 
vote,  adopted  my  amendment  again.  It 
was  deleted  in  conference. 

The  following  day,  the  same  amend- 
ment was  adopted  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
of  1974.  That  legislation  ultimately  be- 
came law.  although  this  time,  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendment  were  modified 
in  conference.  However,  beginnuig  De- 
cember 29,  1974,  the  amendment's  prohi- 
bitions on  military  grant  aid,  FMS  cash, 
and  credit  and  training  became  law. 

On  February  18  of  this  year,  the  Sen- 
ate again  by  record  vote,  adopted  my 
amendment  to  put  a  total  halt  to  all 
military  aid,  through  whatever  means, 
to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Unfortunately,  once  more  that  pro- 
vision was  diluted  in  conference,  so  as  to- 
permit  FMS  cash  and  commercial  sales. 

However,  the  administration  previ- 
ously indicated  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
provide  any  FMS  .sales  of  whatever  na- 
ture to  the  Government  of  Chile  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Tliis  may  have  af- 
fected the  conference  decision.  In  any 
case,  I  would  strongly  hope  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  would  not  per- 
mit any  such  sales  to  take  place  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

However,  in  fiscal  year  1977,  once  more 
the  administi'ation  is  planning  to  stuff 
more  arms  into  the  pipeline  for  a  regime 
whose  excesses  apply  across  the  board  to 
all  who  do  not  fully  support  the  junta. 
The  human  rights  violations  now  are  be- 
ing concentrated  on  the  moderate  sectors 
of  the  Chri-stian  Democratic  Party  in 
that  country. 

In  fact,  the  most  recent  event  was  tliat 
airests  and  expulsions  followed  meetings 
of  Chileans  with  three  U.S.  Congressmen, 
who  had  been  invited  to  see  Chile.  The 
very  act  of  talking  to  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man was  cause  for  arbitrary  arrest,  mis- 
treatment, and  expulsion. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  clear  record  of  hmnan 
riglits  violations  before  it,  now  suggests 
nc  >•  .sales  of  v»eapons  to  that  government. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.seiit  that  the  most 
lecent  resolution  adopted  in  Geneva  by 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  £roup  and  its 
report  and  a  recent  editorial  from  the 


Miami    Herald   regarding   the   GAS   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Study    of   Reported   Violations   of   Human 

Fights  in  Cuile,  With  Paeticulab  Refeb- 

ENCr   TO   TOETCRE  AND  OTHER  CBUEL,   INHU- 

M.'.N  OR  DrGn.\DiNG  Theatment  or  Punish- 
ment 
(Austria.     Cuba,     Cyprus,     Senegal,     United 

Kingdom  or  Great  Britain  and  Northern 

Ireland.  Upper  Volta  and  Yugoslavia:  draft 

resolution) 

The  Commission  on  Human  Righte, 

Conscious  of  Its  responsibility  to  promote 
and  encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Recalling  that  tlie  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  solemnly  declares  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
security  of  person  and  the  right  not  to  be 
subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or 
exile,  or  to  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  34.'^2 
(XXX)  by  which  the  Declaration  on  the 
Protection  of  all  Persons  from  Being  Sub- 
jected to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman 
or  Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishmen".,. 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,      ' 

Recalling  further  the  concern  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  its  resolution  3219  (XXiX) 
of  6  November  1974  in  which  the  Assembly 
expressed  its  deepest  concern  about  reported 
constant  and  flagrant  violations  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in 
Chile  and  urged  the  authorities  In  that 
country  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  restore 
and  safcgi'iarU  Iheiii, 

Recalling  in  this  connexion  Its  resclutior. 
8  (XXXI)  of  27  February  1975,  In  which  it 
expressed  Its  serious  concern  about  the  con- 
tinuing reports  of  violations  of  human  rights 
In  Chile,  and  In  which  It  decided  to  estab- 
lish an  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  to  enquire 
into  the  present  situation  of  human  lights 
in  the  said  country  on  the  basis  of  all  avail- 
able evidence.  Including  a  visit  to  Chile,  and 
appealed  to  the  authorities  of  Chile  to  ex- 
tend its  full  co-operation  to  the  Group, 

Noting  General  Assembly  resolution  3443 
(XXX)  entitled  "Protection  of  human  rights 
in  Cliile",  by  which,  inter  alia,  it  deplored 
the  refusal  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to 
allow  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  tlie 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  visit  the 
country  notwithstanding  previous  solemn 
assurances  given  by  them  in  this  regard  and 
urged  them  to  honour  those  assurances, 

Noiing  also,  inter  alia,  recent  Supreme  De- 
ci-ee  187  of  20  January  197G,  related  to  the 
need  for  the  protection  of  persons  detained 
as  a  result  of  the  state  of  siege,  the  eflects 
of  which  have  yet  to  be  ascertauied. 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Working  Group  lE  CN.4/II88  and  A  10'285i 
established  under  Commitsion  resolution  8 
( XXXI ) . 

1.  Expresses  Its  appreciation  to  the  Chuir- 
mp.n  and  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  for  the  rejiort,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  p  painstaking  and  objective  man- 
ner, notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  ihe  Chile- 
an Rinhorities  to  permit  the  Group  to  visit 
the  country, 

2.  E.Tpresses  its  profound  distress  at  the 
constant,  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights, 
including  the  iiiEtitutlonalized  pi-actlce  of 
torture,  crael,  inhuman  or  degradUig  treat- 
ment or  p-.ini.'^hment,  arbitrary  arrest,  deten- 
tion and  exile,  of  which  the  present  report 
brings  further  evidence,  which  have  taken 
place  and.  p?cordlng  to  exlstmg  evidence, 
continue  to  take  place  In  Chile,  soon  after 
the  ^.doptio:i  of  Genr-ial  A'.^embly  rc-olution 
3448  I XXV*, 
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3.  ReafSrms  Its  condemna 
of  tortvire  and  cruel 
treatment  or  punishment, 

4.  Appeals   to  the  Cbllea:  i 
take,  without  delay,  all 
to  restore  and  safeguard 
:md  fundamental  freedoms 
spect  the  provisions  of  the 
stniments  to  which  Chile  Ls 
this  end  to  ensure  that: 

(a)    The   state   of  siege 
not  \ised  for  the  purpose  of 
rights  and  fundamental 
to  article  4  of  the  Interna 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights; 

(bi    Adequate  measures  a 
tlie  institutionalized  practic  ; 
other  forms  of  cruel,  itihum  in 
treatment  or  punishment  ii 
article  7  of   the  Internatio 
Civil  and  PoUtical  Rights; 

(C)    The  rights   of   all 
and  security  of  person,  in 
who  have  been  detained  w 
put  in  prison  solely  for  political 
fully  guaranteed,  as  provldec 
of  the  International  Cov 
Political    Rights,    and   step; 
claiify  the  status  of  those 
are  not  accounted  for; 

(d)  No  one  shall  be  held 
criminal  offence  on  accoun 
omission  which  did  not 
nal  offense  under  national 
law  at  the  time  when  It  was 
trary  to  article  15  of  the 
enant  on  Civil  and  Political 

(e)  No  one,  in  accordance 
(2)   of  the  Universal  Declav 
Rights,    shall    be    arbitrarHy 
Chilean  nationality: 

(f)  The  right  to  freedom 
including  the  right  to  form 
unions,    shall    be    respected 
w  ith  article  22  of  the  Interna : 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights: 

(g)  The  right  to  Intellectjial 
provided  for  in  article   19 
tlonal  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
shall  be  guaranteed: 

(h)  The  request  of  the 
municated  by  Its  Chairman 
Government  of  Chile  be 
persons  still  In  detention 
that  no  steps  be  taken  and 
against  on  a  retroactive  basis 

5.  Concludes  that  the 
has  been  systematically 
State  agencies,  particularly 
calls  upon  the  Chilean 
take   effective  measures   to 
put  an  end  to  such  activitie: 
cies  and  of  individuals  In 
of  torture, 

6.  Extends  the  mandate  of 
Hoc  Working  Group,  made 
work  as  experts  in  their 
Mr.    Ghulam   Ali   AUana 
man/Rapporteur),     Mr. 
(Ecuador).    Mr.    Felix    Ermafcora 
Mr.  Abdoulaye  Dieye  (Senegil 
Kaniara   (Sierra  Leone),  anc 
report  to  the  General  Asseml  ly 
first  session  and  to  the 
man  Rights  at  its  thirty-thir  1 
situation  of  human  rights  i 
ticular  any  developments,  le; 
erwise.  which  may  occur  to 
spect   for   human   rights 
freedoms  in  Implementation 
sembly  resolution  3448  (XX^ 
relevant  resolutions  and 
Nations  bodies;   tljere.'xftcr 
cease  to  exist. 

7.  Requests  the  Secretarj- 
der  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Working 
xssistance    which    it    might 
worlts: 

8    Reconimend-i  to  the  E 
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the  present  Ad 
as  follows,  to 
capacity: 
Pakistan,    Chalr- 
Benltes 
(Austria). 
).  Mrs.  M.J.T. 
requests  It  to 
at  Its  thlrty- 
Comtnission  on  Hu- 
session  on  the 
Chile,  in  par- 
islative  or  oth- 
re-establish  re- 
fundamental 
of  General  As- 
)  and  all  other 
of  United 
Group  shall 


dec!  sions 
t  le 


3eneral  to  ren- 
Group  all  the 
require    in    lt,s 


Ec<  nomlc  and  So- 


cial Council  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  financial  resources  and 
staff  for  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution: 

9.  Decides  to  consider  at  Its  thlrty-tbird 
session  as  a  matter  of  high  priority  the 
question  of  the  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Chile. 


HuaiAN  Rights  Coiimission  Working  Group 
Sees  No  Improvement  in  Human  Rights 
Situation  in  Chix-e 

(The  following  was  received  from 
the  United  Nations  Information  Service, 
Geneva.) 

The  present  situation  of  human  rights  in 
Chile — characterized  as  not  substantially 
changed  from  that  reported  at  the  end  of 
August  1975  and  showing  no  facts  or  meas- 
ures pointing  to  an  Improvement  or  restora- 
tion of  human  rights — is  the  subject  of  a 
report  presented  to  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  at  its  current  .session  in  Geneva 
by  the  Working  Group  of  live  of  its  members 
appointed  by  ilie  Commission  a  year  ago. 

The  Working  Group,  made  up  of  Ghulam 
All  Allana  (Pakistan)  (Chairman),  Leopoldo 
Benites  (Eucador),  Abdoulaye  Dieye  (Sene- 
gal), Felix  Ermacora  (Austria)  and  Mrs.  M. 
J.  T.  Kamnra  (Sierra  Leone),  had,  in  accord- 
ance witli  its  m.'uidate,  examined  voluminous 
written  evidence  and  oral  testimony  from 
numerous  witnesses.  It  submitted  a  report 
on  the  situation  of  human  rights  In  Chile  to 
the  General  Assembly  last  September  (docu- 
ment A  10285).  The  Group's  report  to  the 
Assembly  forms  part  of  the  report  just  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission. 

In  establishing  this  Group  last  February, 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  had  en- 
visaged a  visit  to  Chile  as  part  of  the  Grotip's 
method  of  investigation.  However,  Just  prior 
to  the  Groups  scheduled  visit  to  that  coun- 
try in  July,  the  Government  of  Chile  revoked 
previously  accorded  permission  for  the  visit. 

In  the  report  now  pre-sented  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Working  Group  deals  with  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  its 
report  to  the  Assembly  and  studies  in  greater 
depth  certain  subjects  which,  although  dealt 
with  In  the  earlier  report,  are  of  particular 
relevance  to  the  present  situation  of  Human 
Rights  in  Chile. 

The  report  deals,  among  other  stibjects, 
with  Xvu-ther  Chilean  legislative  provisions 
and  their  impact  on  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights:  p.rrest  and  detention  for  rea- 
sons of  state  security:  freedom  of  movement; 
torture  and  cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment,  and  the  present  situation  of 
women,  children,  youth  and  tlie  family. 

In  its  annexes  the  report  contains  state- 
ments by  Bishop  Helmut  Frenz  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Sheila  Cas- 
sidy.  recently  arrested,  detained  and  expelled 
from  Chile,  and  Enrique  Klrberg,  former 
Rector  of  the  State  Technical  University  of 
Chile. 

Tlie  Working  Group  states  that  it  hoped 
to  be  able  to  report  on  facts  and  measures 
indicating  an  improvement  in  human  rights 
In  Chile.  But  the  Information  freshly 
examined  forces  it  to  conclude  that  the 
situation  of  human  rights  in  Chile,  as  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  August  1975,  has  not 
substantially  changed. 

The  Group  notes  as  a  positive  develop- 
ment the  fact  that  a  number  of  persons 
considered  by  the  Government  as  opponents 
to  the  regime  or  dangerous  to  state  security 
afld  order  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
country.  Also  noted  is  the  relative  possi- 
bility. Also  to  the  people  of  Chile  of  being 
informed  through  the  press  or  radio  of  world 
events  and  of  the  interest  of  friendly  States 
and  international  organizations  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

Concerning  the  new  legislation  reportedly 


Intended  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the 
sUte  of  seige,  the  Group,  after  what  it 
describes  as  a  careful  and  genuine  search  for 
changes,  declares  itself  unable  to  report  any 
significant  progress.  In  the  Group's  view,  the 
state  of  siege,  in  force  for  over  two  years, 
prevents  meaningfvil  judicial  review  of  mili- 
tary trials  and  affords  the  government  junta 
powerful  mean-s  to  influence  and  intimidate 
judges  of  all  ranks. 

State  security  police  agencies,  the  Group 
reports,  have  used  methods  characterized  by 
extreme  ruthlessness.  The  report  speaks  of 
the  cold,  methodical  application  of  torture 
to  adults  as  a  means  of  extracting  informa- 
tion, and  to  children  to  obtain  information 
from  their  parents.  It  states  that  the  punish- 
ment and  destruction  of  political  opponents 
have  frequently  been  accompanied  by  mani- 
festations of  barbaric  sadism  on  the  part  of 
individual  operators.  Statements  made 
before  the  group  In  this  connexion  stagger 
the  Imagination,  it  add.s. 

Torture,  the  report  says,  .n  indeed  institu- 
tionalized and  has  become  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  present  rulers  of  ChUe  still 
act  as  if  they  were  the  military  occupiers  of  a 
foreign  hostile  territory.  The  report  quotes 
reliable  witnesses  as  having  attributed  to 
high  Chilean  oflicials  sucli  statements  as: 
"National  security  Is  more  Important  than 
human  rights"  and  "If  they  are  not  tortured 
they  will  not  sing." 

The  group  cites  what  it  calls  very  disturb- 
ing Information  indicating  that  the  Chilean 
authorities  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  church  and  the  clergy.  It  notes,  in 
particular,  the  disbanding  of  a  humanitarian 
organization  established  by  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  various  churches  in  Chile. 

After  considering  the  group's  ftrst  report 
at  its  last  session,  the  General  As.sembly,  in 
resolution  3448  (XXX)  of  December  1975. 
requested  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
to  extend  the  Group's  mandate  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its 
next  session  la  September/December  1976  and 
to  the  Commission  in  1977  on  developments 
and  hoped-for  improvements  in  the  situa- 
tion of  hitman  rights  in  Chile. 

In  its  report,  the  Working  Group  expresses 
its  readiness  to  assist  further  In  the  Interna- 
tional effort  to  restore  human  rights  in  Chile. 
The  Group  stresses  the  Importance  In  this 
connexion  of  its  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Chile  in  the  near  future. 

The  Group  further  expresses  its  fervent 
wish  that  the  noble  nation  of  Chile,  with  its 
glorious  heritase,  should  be  spared  further 
suffering  and  humiliation. 


(From    the    Miami    Herald,    Mar.    12,    1976] 
OAS  INACTION   ON   Chile  Is   Shametxii, 

Once  again  an  international  group  that 
watchdogs  human  rights  has  responded  neg- 
atively to  conditions  in  Chile. 

This  time  it  Is  a  body  within  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  Three  of  the 
seven  members  of  its  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, including  one  from  the  United 
States,  have  decided  to  step  down  in  frus- 
tration over  OAS  Inaction  on  its  reports 
documenting  extensive  violations  in  Chile 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

As  he  made  his  exit,  the  repre.sentative 
from  Uruguay,  Justino  Jimenez  de  Arechaga, 
who  had  helped  compose  the  Univei-sal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  In  1948.  de- 
clared: "The  experience  has  left  me  sltepti- 
cal  aboiit  the  dedication  of  many  Latin 
American    countries   to   human    rights." 

Similar  sentiment  was  expre.ssed  by  Rob- 
ert Woodward  of  the  United  States  and 
Genaro  Carrlo  of  Argentina.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission  members  had  gathered 
in  Washington  to  update  a  report  they 
made  after  a  visit  to  Chile  almost  two  years 
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ago  and  which  has  been  consistently  ignored 
by  the  OAS  General  Assembly.  Further  dis- 
heartening the  Commission  members  is  th« 
decision  of  the  OAS  to  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing in  ChUe. 

The  concern  voiced  by  the  hemispheric 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  been  echoed 
and  substantiated  by  a  global  body,  the 
United  Nation's  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Last  month  it  complained  that  "tor- 
lure  and  inhuman,  cruel  and  degrading 
treatment  have  become  a  pattern  of  gov- 
trnmental  policies  in  Chile."  The  U.N.  gi-oup 
has  been  able  to  get  better  re.sponse  from 
its  p.^rent  organization  although,  unlike 
the  OAS  group,  it  lias  never  been  allowed 
entry  into  Chile. 

Nor  is  torture  in  Chile  the  concern  only 
of  human  rights  agencies.  Official  statements 
of  concern  and  outrage  have  come  from 
segments  of  the  Catholic  Church  hierarchy, 
other  religious  groups  and  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary. 

In  view  of  all  the  smoke,  It  Is  difficult 
understand  the  OAS  position.  If  it  goes 
anead  with  its  plans  to  meet  in  Ciiile,  It 
caa  not  help  but  fall  tinder  the  shadow 
of/  worldwide  suspicion  and  scorn  that 
hovers  over  the  subjugated   nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Government  of 

Jiile  will  accept  U.S.  arm.s  but  it  will  not 
pcu'mit  any  of  its  citizens  to  talk  freely 
wyLli  U.S.  Congressmen. 

/The  reports  of  continued  arbitrary  ar- 
r^s,X&.  arbitrary  firings  from  jobs,  exile 

lithin  the  country,  and  torture  during 
interrogation  persist.  The  Congress  re- 
gains closed.  Political  parties — in  a 
rountry  which  once  was  the  symbol  of 
democracy  in  the  hemisphere — remain 
outlawed.  A  state  of  siege  continues  in 
effect.  And  tlie  military  junta  which  came 
,  to  power  in  perhaps  the  bloodiest  coup  in 
the  hemisphere's  history  remains  in 
power,  its  leaders  pointing  to  the  gen- 
eration-long reigii  of  Franco  as  their 
_  model. 

V%'hatever  the  details  of  tlie  role  of  the 
CIA  in  helping  to  establish  the  chmate 
for  the  coup  itself,  to  continue  to  .ship 
arms  to  the  junta  is  to  accord  U.S.  aid 
and  support  to  the  repressive  practices 
of  the  military  junta  that  now  rules 
Chile. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1619 

(Older  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

A  U.S.  TIMETABLE  FOR  MODERNIZING  SOUTH 
KOREA'S  ARMED  FORCES  WITH  WITHDRAWING 
AMERICAN    TROOPS   FROM    SOUTH   KOREA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
security  a.ssistance  bill  for  fiseal  year 
1977. 

The  amendment  would  cut  off  all  funds 
to  support  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Korea  after  Januai'y  1,  1981,  unle.ss  Con- 
gress decides  to  extend  this  deadline.  The 
amendment  specifically  states  that  this 
deadline  and  timetable  are  subject  to  an- 
nual review  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea, 
to  be  completed  by  January  1,  1981. 

It  also  calls  upon  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  estimate  of  U.S. 
financial  assistance  to  South  Korea 
needed  to  enable  it  to  achieve  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  the  military  capacity  to  de- 
fend itself  against  an  attack  by  North 


Korea.  Congress  could  then  exercise  its 
independent  judgment  on  the  President's 
aid  request. 

Any  further  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Soutli  Korea,  not  pre- 
viously authorized,  would  be  contingent 
upon  Congress  judgment  of  the  security 
situation  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
the  human  rights  situation  in  South  Ko- 
rea. Such  additional  assistance  can  be 
extended  or  withheld  in  accoixiance  with 
congressional  judgment  as  to  what 
course  of  action  best  serves  overall 
American  foreign  policy  goals  on  a 
yea  r!y  basis. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  U.S.  troops 
remain  in  South  Korea,  we  will  remain 
in  a  dangerous  tripwii'e  situation  that 
could  precipitously  involve  the  United 
States  in  another  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land without  congres.«ional  approval  and 
without  time  for  proper  deliberation  as 
to  whetlier  such  involvement  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  continuing  risk,  I  do  not 
advocate  any  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  troops  from  South  Korea.  Such 
action  could  be  misinterpreted  by  others 
and  could  lead  to  the  very  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  North  and  South 
Korea  that  we  are  trj'ing  to  avoid. 

cfer  withdrawal  must  be  gradual,  and 
it  must  be  paced  with  the  buildup  of 
South  Korea's  ability  to  defend  itself 
against  an  attack  by  the  North. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Korean  Governments  have  publicly  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  make  the 
South  Korean  armed  forces  self-suffi- 
cient by  January  1.  1981.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  this  specific  timetable  is  kept. 
Vague  intentions  to  get  our  forces  out 
"sometime  in  the  future"  are  not 
enough.  That  is  a  surefire  formula  for 
our  being  tliere  indefinitely  at  continu- 
ing cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
continuing  danger  of  our  being  inad- 
vertently involved  in  hostilities. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  refined  the  details  of 
this  amendment  on  April  8  while  sitting 
with  Senator  Humphrey's  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Assistance  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  hear  testimony 
on  the  U.S.  security  assistance  program 
for  South  Korea  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Those  hearings  had  been  called  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey made  to  me  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  security  assistance  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  Senator  Humphrey  for  his  interest  and 
cooperation. 

The  testimony  provided  by  witnesses 
from  the  State  and  Defense  Departmeiits 
IS  the  basis  for  the  plan  in  my  amend- 
ment. For  example.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  Philip  Habib  testified  that  the 
fiscal  year  1977  security  assistance  re- 
quest for  Korea  w  ould  enable  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  modernization  plan — 
MOD  plan — objectives  in  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Defense  Morton  Abramowitz  testified 
that  South  Korea's  own  "Force  Improve- 
ment Program,"  aided  by  military  credit 
sales  from  the  United  States,  was  due  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1980.  He 
testified : 


This  plan  supiHements  and  follows  the 
trends  established  In  the  Modernization 
Plan  and  aims  to  put  the  South  Korean 
armed  forces  on  a  rough  par  with  North 
Korea's. 

Ml'.  Abramowitz  added  that  the  South 
Korean  Government  "understands  that 
the  FIP — Force  Improvement  Program — 
is  then-  owti  program  and  we  have  not 
made  any  multiyear  commitment  to  sup- 
port tlie  plan."  I  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
arrangement  in  my  amendment  is 
soundly  based  on  cui'rent  thinking  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1619 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

MODERNIZATION  OF  SOUTH  KOREAMT  AEMED 
forces;  WITHDRAWAL  OF  UNITED  STATES 
ARMED  FORCES  FROM  SOUTH  KOREA 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  3  of  part  m  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  669.  Modernization  of  South  Korean 
Armed  Forces;  Withdrawal  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  from  South  Korea. — (a)  In 
view  of  tlie  planned  completion  of  the  United 
States  program  for  modernization  of  the 
armed  forces  of  South  Korea  by  Septemlier 
30, 1977.  and  the  planned  completion  of  South 
Korea's  force  improvement  program  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  with  the  expected  resxUt  that 
South  Korea  will  thereby  have  achieved  the 
military  capacity  to  defend  itself  against  an 
attaclc  by  North  Korea,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  any  law  shall  be 
used  to  support  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  (other  than  the 
normal  complement  of  military  attaches)  as- 
.■^igned  to  duty  in  South  Korea  on  and  after 
January  1,  1981.  This  timetable  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  Congress. 

•■(b)(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  a  plan  to — 

"(A)  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  assist  South  Korea,  through  the  com- 
pletion of  existing  programs,  in  modernizing 
its  aiiucd  forces  so  as  to  allow  for  the  gradual 
but  eventual  withdrawal  of  United  States 
armed  forces  as  provided  in  sub.section  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  At  yearly  intervals  after  the  trans- 
nii-slon  of  such  plan  until  January  1,  1981, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such 
Committees  a  report  describing  the  steps  he 
has  taken  to  carry  out  such  plan. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  plan  required  In 
paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection  Is  not  trans- 
mitted in  accordance  therewith,  no  security 
assLstance  (as  defined  in  section  502B(d)  (2) 
of  this  Act)  shall  be  delivered  to  South  Korea 
except  as  may  thereafter  be  specifically  au- 
thorl7ed  by  law  unless  and  until  such  plan  is 
transmitted." 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS— S.  3202 


AMENDMENT    NO.     1620 


•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  > 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  PiEsident.  during 
the  conference  on  HJl.  1(  230  (S.  32) ,  the 
NaticHial  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
Organization  and  Priorittes  Act  of  1976, 
It  was  recognized  that  tJiere  was  a  need 
to  assist  the  States  in'  develc^ng  or 
strengthening  their  own  Science  advisory 
apparatus.  It  was  agreed  that  such  an 
apparatus  would  Improve  the  State's 
capacities  to  iise  their  science  and  tech- 
nology resources.  In  faat,  the  original 
verslwi  of  S.  32  which  paesed  the  Senate 
contained  a  title  V  which  would  have 
provided  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  these  purpose?.  However,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  tlia  proper  vehicle 
for  this  title  was  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  bill,  rather 
than  S.  32.  In  recognitioa  of  this  need, 
the  statement  of  managei  s  on  H.R.  10230 
stated: 

At  the  same  time,  the  coi  iferees  agreed  to 
express  their  utiarUmous  onvlction  (1)  ol 
the  soundness  of  the  concej  t  that  state  and 
local  goTemments  wotild  i  roflt  from  their 
own  science  advisory  systens;  (2)  that  such 
systems  could  be  made  more  effective 
through  ^>proprlate  llalsoi;  with  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment:  and  (3)  that  greater  co- 
operation and  improved  fifianclal  arrange- 
ments between  the  states  and  localities  and 
the  National  Science  Foitndatlon  are  In 
order.  Ineltiding  adequate  Additional  finan- 


deslgned   to   In- 
wlse  application 


clal  support  of  programs 

crease  a  state's  capacity  for 

of  science  and  technology  fc  r  state  and  local 

needs. 

In  order  to  meet  this  nied,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  Na 
tional  Science  Poundatioft  authorization 
bill,  S.  3202.  This  amencment  will  add 
$10  million  to  the  National 
Foimdation  authorizatior 
improve  their  capabiliti<s  for  utilizing 
their  science  and  techno  ogy  capacities 
This  money  would  be  for  the  specific  pur 
poses  of  providing  grants 
000  per  State  to  be  divided  equally  by 
the  legislative  and  execitive  branches 
This  money  would  be  funqed  on  an  80/20 
matching  basis. 

During  the  conference 
widespread  support  for  feuch  programs 
were  received  by  the  conlerees.  The  Na 
tional  Govemoi-s  Confer^ice,  for  exam 
pie,  WTote: 

SpectflcaUy,  the  confereiijse  urges  enact 
ment  of  federal  legislation 
vide  for:  .  .  .  authorization 
program  of  annual  grants  i  o  states  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  devel  spment  of  a  sci- 
ence advisory  capacity  on  t  be  state  level. 


The    National    Confer 
Legislatures  also  wrote  in 
development  of  State 
mechanisms. 


The  National  Conference 
latures'  Committee  on  Scier  ce 
ogy  has  been  on  record  as  str 
the  establishment  of  a  gra 
as  that  set  forth  In  title  V 
course  are  not  alone  in  th 
vidua!  legislators  and  raricj^is 
academia.  Industry,  and 
and   within   the   Federal 
all  recommended  the  establ 
grams  to  strengthen  the 
deal  with  scientific  and 
piibllc  policy  Issues.  .  .  .  For 
Science    Advisory    Office    to 
tively   and,   Indeed,   for   th  > 


Science 
to  help  States 


expressions  of 


tnce    of    State 

support  of  the 

s(Jience  advisory 


of  State   Legis- 
and  Technol- 
)ngly  supporting 
t  program  such 
of  S.  32 1 .  We  of 
supjKJrt.  Indi- 
groups   from 
public   sector, 
.■ernment   have 
ishment  of  pro- 
capacity  to 
ical  aspects  of 
the  Presidential 
function    effec- 
already-estab- 


tte 
Gjv 


st  ttes' 
tecl  in 


liBhed  CoQgresslooal  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment to  carry  out  Its  delegated  functions, 
both  need  to  establish  strong  working  re- 
lationships with  state  governments.  Such 
working  relationships  cannot  come  about  un- 
less the  states  have  the  capacity  to  Inter- 
act on  equal  footing,  and  the  ability  to  assess 
states'  science  and  techncdogy  policy  needs 
and  integrate  them  into  the  federal  planning 
process. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
also  sti-ongly  favored  such  a  program. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  stated: 

The  Conference  also  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  providing  assistance  to  the  states 
for  the  development  of  programs  which  will 
assist  the  state  and  Its  local  governments  In 
developing  a  greater  science  and  technology 
utUlzation  capacity.  As  much  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  In  the  past  reflects,  there 
have  been  a  niunber  of  very  successful  city/ 
county  science  and  technology  collaborative 
networks  developed  In  certain  states,  and 
between  networks  of  the  local  governments 
around  the  country.  Development  of  a  pro- 
gram of  support  to  the  states  similar  to  that 
which  Is  proposed  In  title  V  [of  S.  32].  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  facilitate  the  further 
development  of  technology  utilization  net- 
works within  the  state,  we  believe  would  be 
a  most  worthwhile  activity. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  this  sti'ong 
suppoi-t  and  the  clear  need  for  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  the  sci- 
ence advisory  apparatus  within  the  vari- 
ous States,  I  call  for  quick  action  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  vuianimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1620 

On  page  2,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

"(7)  State  science,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology programs,  for  $10  million." 

On  page  2,  line  11,  change  "seven"  to 
"eight". 

On  page  22,  between  lines  21  and  22.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

STATE  SCIENCE,   ENGINEEBtNG,  AND  TECHNOLOCTf 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing the  State's  capacity  for  wise  application 
of  science,  engineering,  and  technology  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

(b)  Application  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  only  be  received  from  the  executive 
and /or  legislative  branch  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  A  grant  awarded  luider  this  section  to 
the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  a  State 
government  may  not  exceed  $100,000  and  no 
recipient  of  an  award  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  a  subsequent  award  under  this  section. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  authorized  under 
this  section  unless  an  application  is  sub- 
mitted at  such  time,  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  shall  require.  Each  sxich 
application  shall  contain  provisions  to  ensure 
that — 

(1 )  A  State's  capacity  for  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  science,  engineering  and  technology 
to  meeting  State  needs  v.ill  be  measurably 
increased;  and 

(2)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  re- 
ceiving the  grant  to  assume  the  full  costs 
of  any  activities  supported  by  the  g:rant  no 
later  than  two  years  after  tlie  grant  is  made. 


{t)(l)  The  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  shall,  by  rule,  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  grant  ap- 
plications under  this  section  within  90  days 
after  enactment  and  shall  publish  such 
guidelines  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Guidelines  Issued  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pursuant 
to  the  preparation  of  grant  applications  un- 
der this  section  shall  leave  flexibility  to  a 
State  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
(d)  (1)  In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  such  State. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  approve  any  application 
which  meets  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  and  shall  not  disapprove  any 
application  without  affording  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(g)  Any  application  receiving  financial 
support  under  this  section  must  be  received 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation on  or  prior  to  September  30.  1978,  and 
shall  specify  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  activities  specified  in  such  appli- 
cation Is  to  be  borne  by  the  State  making 
such  .application. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  May  5.  1976,  at  9  a.m..  in 
room  2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations: 

Charles  Schwartz,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana,  vice  Herbert  W. 
Chrlstenberry.  deceased. 

Morey  L.  Sear,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  James  A.  Comiskey.  re- 
signed. 

Robert  M.  Takasugi.  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  California,  vice  E.  Avery  Crary, 
retired. 

Harlington  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  seventh  circuit,  vice 
John  Paul  Stevens,  elevated. 

Any  person  desiring  to  oCfer  testimony 
in  regard  to  these  nominations  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee  a 
request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  will  consist  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN>.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruskai,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LEVI  HAD  THE  '76  SPIRIT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  of 
New  Hampshire  take  abiding  pride  in  the 
role  our  ancestors  played  in  the  birth  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  sometimes  suspicion 
that  published  history  has  not  recog- 
nized that  role  in  the  way  it  should. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  call  attention  to 
an  article  written  by  Maj.  Joseph  W. 
Marshall,  Army,  retired. 

Major  Marshall  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
but  the  Bicentennial  storj-  he  has  written 
is  about  an  ancestor,  Levi  Adams,  who 
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served   with    the    1st    New    Hampshire 
Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year  many  Americans 
could  follow  Major  Marshall's  example 
and,  by  dint  of  a  little  research,  uncover 
countless  fascinating  accounts  of  their 
respective  ancestors'  role  in  tlic  winning 
of  independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Major 
Marshall's  article  titled:  'Levi  had  the 
'76  Spirit,"  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  bcJny  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Levi  Had  the  '76  SPir.rT 
(By  Joseph  W.  M.irshall ) 

\\T^ile  rummaging  through  a  collection  of 
old  family  papers,  we  discovered  a  yellowing 
family  history.  Great-aunt  Alzina  Williams 
Toogood  had  researched  and  recorded  a  Wil- 
liams and  Adams  family  lineage. 

Our  curiosity  was  aroused  when  we  read: 
"My  mother's  great-grandfather  Stephen 
Adams  was  father  of  four  sons  who  stood  for 
the  Republic  and  fought  in  the  Revolution 
War:  Stephen  Jr.,  Jonas.  Levi  and  Phineas, 
Phlneas  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Jonas 
was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  I  think  the 
Adams  were  English  and  relatives  of  Samuel 
and  John  Adams.  One  son.  Levi  Adams,  was 
mother's  grandfather. 

"My  mother,  whose  name  v.  as  Betsy  Adams, 
was  a  noble  Christian  woman  who  taught  us 
children  to  keep  the  commandments.  She  was 
born  in  Andover.  Vermont.  She  died  at  78 
and  was  burled  near  Pleasant  Valley,  Minne- 
sota. I  don't  think  my  mother  ever  know- 
ingly told  a  He  and  taught  us  children  that 
It  was  abominable." 

A  search  of  New  England  town  histories 
and  military  records  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives Indicates  that  Levi  Adams  was  a  quiet, 
hard-working  farmer  devoted  to  his  land 
and  his  freedom.  His  enlistment  record  shows 
that  he  was  five  feet  nine  Inches  tall  and 
blue-eyed.  He  had  four  and  a  half  years 
of  honorable  service  during  the  war.  He 
volunteered  for  the  First  New  Hampshire 
Regiment.  He  was  a  sergeant,  an  expert 
marksman  with  exceptional  endurance,  and 
fought  at  Ticonderoga,  Bunker  Hill,  Ben- 
nington, Saratoga,  and  the  Sullivan  Expedi- 
tion. Retracting  his  routes  to  these  battles 
shows  that  he  must  have  walked  about  a 
thousand  miles. 

The  Adams  were  four  of  the  83  Colonials 
under  the  command  of  Ethan  Allen  when  he 
captured  Port  Ticonderoga  from  the  British. 
This  important  victory  gave  the  Colonies 
courage  to  continue  their  struggle  against 
the  British. 

At  Bunker  Hill,  those  of  Levi's  regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Reed,  were  among 
the  first  patriots  to  arrive,  well-disciplined 
and  determined  to  stop  the  British.  Levi  and 
his  brothers  took  up  positions  behind  a  fence. 
The  soldiers  paired  off  so  that  one  could  fire 
his  musket  while  the  other  loaded. 

The  first  charge  by  the  British  left  Levi's 
brother  Phineas  dead  and  Jonas  wounded, 
a  British  musket  ball  taking  off  his  ear.  Levi 
now  had  a  score  to  settle  and  he  became  a 
hardened,  experienced  soldier  fighting  for 
independence. 

Levi,  an  infantryman,  walked  from  Btinker 
Hill  to  Bennington,  New  York.  Here  the 
Adamses  were  under  the  command  of  New 
Hampshire's  favorite  son.  General  John 
Stark.  General  Stark  was  determined  to  win 
the  battle  or  make  a  widow  of  his  wife  in 
the  attempt.  The  victory  at  Bennington  was 
Important  In  the  war  for  Independence  be- 
cause It  set  the  stage  for  the  great  victory 


at  Saratoga.  It  was  at  Bennington  that  the 
'76  flag,  known  as  the  Bennington  flag,  was 
first  unfurled.  Having  this  beautiful  banner 
of  unity  and  strength  to  rally  around  must 
have  given  Levi  extra  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  do  his  best  as  a  soldier  and  patriot. 

At  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  called  by  many 
historians  one  of  the  ten  greatest  battles 
of  all  times,  Levi  and  his  brothers  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting.  Jonas  was  again 
wovnded.  this  time  in  the  leg,  an  experience 
wblrh  he  shared  with  Benedict  Arnold  who 
al.'so  was  wounded  In  the  leg  at  this  time. 
If  you  visit  the  Saratoga  battleground,  you 
will  see  the  monimient  which  has  been 
erected  to  Arnold's  leg.  along  with  a  me- 
morial, placed  by  the  Irish  for  sharpshooter 
Timothy  Murphy  who  mortally  wotinded 
British  General  Fraser. 

When  Bi'rgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga 
he  commended  the  colonial  soldiers  for  their 
bravery  and  discipline.  Saratoga  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  war.  It  encouraged 
France  and  Spain  to  become  the  colonists' 
allies. 

After  the  battle  wa=;  over  Sergeant  Levi's 
squad  had  an  equipment  in.spection.  Eight 
military  coats  were  mioring,  so  Levi  was 
charged  for  them.  It  cost  him  more  than  two 
months'  salary. 

During  the  Sullivan  campaign  against  the 
Iroquois,  Levi  barely  escaped  death.  His  squad 
was  ambushed  by  an  Indian  raiding  party, 
and  all  were  killed  except  Levi  who  outran 
the  pursuing  Indians.  Levi's  speed  saved  his 
scalp  and  allowed  him  to  become  an  87- 
year-old  veteran.  A  part  of  this  escape  story 
not  repeated  by  the  teetotalers  of  thetfamlly 
is  that  he  was  so  tired  and  thirsty  that  he 
drained  a  quart  of  rum  at  a  gulp. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Levi's 
views  and  commentaries  on  the  Revolution, 
to  know  whether  the  hardships  and  the 
price  he  paid  for  independence  from  the 
Brltls::  were  after  all  worth  It.  Did  his  ex- 
perience battle  dreams  of  his  encoxmters? 
Did  he  ever  get  together  with  other  old 
soldiers  to  tell  war  stories  and  re-Ilve  their 
battle  experiences?  While  living  on  his  jjen- 
sion.  did  he  enjoy  hunting  with  his  worn 
army  musket?  Or  did  the  memories  of  forced 
marches  with  a  few  squirrels  his  only  food 
m.ake  him  gpg  at  the  thought  of  hunting? 

Levi  is  burled  In  an  unmarked  grave  in 
Ludlow,  Vermont.  As  we  celebrate  our  coun- 
try's 200th  birthday,  may  Sergeant  Levi,  his 
brothers  and  comrades  sleep  easy  in  their 
last  bivouac. 


GOVERNMENT  DESPITE  THE 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Pat  Murphy,  the  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Arizona  Republic  recently 
spoke  before  the  Retail  Grocers  of  Ari- 
zona. The  title  of  his  remarks  was  "Gov- 
ernment Despite  The  People,"  and  it  is 
exactly  to  the  point.  If  the  Romans  had 
had  these  words  to  read,  digest  and  think 
about,  there  never  would  have  been  a  fall 
of  that  empire.  If  we  will  but  heed  what 
Mr.  Murphy  has  written  and  if  what  he 
has  written  will  encourage  others  of  the 
same  mind  and  vein  to  put  down  on 
paper  their  thoughts,  maybe,  just  may- 
be, v.-e  can  celebrate  our  250th  or,  even 
better,  our  300th  anniversary.  I.  like  Mr. 
Mm-phy,  have  great  confidence  in  tlie 
American  people  and  if  we  in  Govern- 
ment and  those  in  the  press  tell  them  the 
truth,  nothing  can  happen  but  perpetual 
existence  of  our  freedom.  If  we  fail,  v.e 


will  go  down  the  tube  like  other  great 
civilizations  and  cultures  have  done.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pat 
Murphy's  speech  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Despite  tke  People 

As  a  general  proposition,  mankind's  ha'J- 
m.irk  experlineut  in  liberty  and  personal 
freedom — the  United  States  of  America — re- 
mains unique  and  envied  in  a  world  drifting 
deeper  into  t>Tanny. 

Yet,  as  we  hail  our  birth  200  years  ago  and 
celebrate  our  durability  as  a  nation,  our  own 
national  seiiae  of  direction  poses  troubling 
Question. 

Even  as  we  recall  Benjamin  Franklin's  stir- 
ring declaration  of  two  centuries  ago — 'I 
am  a  mortal  enemy  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  unlimited  i)ower" — we  see  an  un- 
relenting drift  toward  bigger  governmeui 
with  arbitrary  powers. 

As  government's  size  increases,  as  its  costs 
grows,  as  Its  powers  expand,  it  does  so  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  loss  of  your  pez- 
Eonnel  freedoms,  and  mine. 

The  powers  being  conveyed  to  government 
today,  and  powers  proposed  for  tomorrow, 
sap  our  economic  ^'ita^ty,  hinder  history's 
most  remarkable  production  and  distribu- 
tion system,  and  lure  us  yet  closer  to  social 
systems  which  George  OrweU  described  in  hi-; 
chilling  novel.  1984. 

In  our  lifetime,  government,  and  t;-.e 
bureaucracy  which  presides  over  it,  has  t>e- 
come  the  fastest  growing  least  productive 
and  most  unaccountable  sector  of  America's 
social  system. 

Its  dimensions  are  frightening. 

One  out  of  five  working  Americans  is  o.-  a 
government  payroll  somewhere. 

Half  of  all  personal  Income  ta^es  are 
needed  just  to  meet  the  federal  payroll. 

Federal  agencies  in  Washington  send  cut 
more  'than  2  billion  reporting  forms  e-.ery 
year  to  Individuals  and  businesses — 10  for 
very  man,  woman  and  child  alive  today  In 
this  covintry; 

Government  now  takes  nearly  40  cents  out 
of  every  earned  dollar  In  this  nation  to  keep 
functioning — and  the  bite  grows  every  year, 
regardless  of  our  ability  to  meet  ever  high<*r 
demands  on  our  earnings. 

The  first  and  foremost  consequence  of  .«uch 
government  growth  is  to  remove  funds  from 
the  private  sector  through  taxes  and  borrow- 
ing, and  put  it  into  the  public  sector.  Thur, 
industry  and  business  have  fewer  dollars  t.T 
create  jobs  and  manufacture  products,  and 
government  has  more  dollars  to  fuel  pro- 
grams with  questionable  social  and  eco- 
nomic value. 

Thus  the  economic  mechanisms  which 
made  this  nation  the  world's  most  successful 
and  envied  producer  and  distributor  are  in 
jeopardy. 

Now.  the  social  engineers,  the  intellectual 
frontrunners  of  change,  and  the  abstraction- 
ist economists  have  undertaken  their  tasks 
with  skill,  and  plied  their  programs  with  an 
air  of  nobility.  Their  targets  of  opportunity 
generate  instinctive  public  support. 

You've  heai'd  the  chant — break  up  the 
monopolies,  redistribute  income,  lower  prices 
and  raise  wages,  legislate  industrial  perfec- 
tion, penalize  profits,  provide  with  public 
money  what  private  money  can't  or  won't  do. 

In  carrj-ing  out  these  progranxs — some  of 
which  I  will  examine — government  has  be- 
come not  necessarily  an  Instrument  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  but  one  whose  motto 
might  w^ell  be  despite  the  people. 

How  is  this  possible? 

Tlie  historicBl  genesis  of  bureaucracy  .is  'A-e 
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new  decision  affecting  their  companies,  and 
therefore  their  productivity. 

OEO,  and  EEOC  have  done  their  share. 
Religious  and  racial  information  may  not 
be  required  of  applicants  for  jobs — but  in- 
dustry must  nevertheless  report  its  employ- 
ment composition  by  race  and  ethnic  groups 
to  the  government. 

The  Census  Bureau's  repKirting  forms  for 
Industry  add  up  to  a  .stack  six  feet  high. 

Sen.  William  Pioxmire  discovered  that  the 
low  bid  on  a  $4,000  truck  sought  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Manpgement  came  out  to 
$15.497 --largely  becau.se  of  the  cost  of  hiring 
eight  persons  to  complete  a  155-page  tech- 
nical bid. 

Forget  the  bliz^sird  of  paperv^ork.  What 
of  fjo'.f rn-.nent's  truck  record  v/iih  tax  dol- 
la  ••:' 

BlllioJis  of  cii<llars  have  been  handed  to 
the  Housing  and  Urlian  Development  agen- 
cy to  ensure  comfortable  du'ellings  for  the 
needy.  Yet,  today,  federal  housing  has  re- 
sulted In  subsidized  .slums,  new  ghettos  of 
crime  and  misery,  and  nearly  half  a  million 
pending  foreclosnre.s  on  per.sons  who  were 
led  to  believe  they  could  afford  this  so-called 
low-co-;t  housing. 

What  of  government-financed  jwverty  pro- 
grams? Billions  have  gone  Into  food  and 
job  training  and  day  care  and  heaven  knows 
what — and  we  hear  that  today  there  are 
more  needy  than  ever. 

And  wliat  of  education?  Promised  a  new 
day  in  American  literacy  by  educationists, 
taxpayers  have  yielded  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars— yet  the  average  high  school  graduate 
cannot  read  at  the  ninth  grade  level  after 
12  years  in  the  classroom. 

Nor  is  It  any  comfort  to  read  George  Gal- 
lups  recent  poll  of  more  than  1,000  col- 
lege students  about  corporate  profits — more 
than  half  of  them  said  the  average  corpo- 
rate operating  profit  Is  45  percent  of  gross, 
and  that  25  percent  is  acceptable.  The  plain 
fact  is  tiiat  the  nation's  top  500  industries 
had  an  operating  profit  averaging  less  than 
eight  percent.  We  are  breediag  economic 
illiteracy  in  our  young. 

Crime?  Government  has  wandered  from 
solution  to  solution,  yet  violence  today  has 
forced  families  to  double-bolt  themselves 
Into  their  homes,  prisons  are  being  expanded, 
and  the  serious  crime  rate  has  increased  at 
anmial  rates  of  as  much  as  18  percent. 

Having  failed  to  solve  energy  shortages, 
unemployment,  poverty,  crime,  housing  and 
whatever  else,  some  of  Washington's  bright- 
est backroom  thlnk-tankers  now  liave  come 
up  with  the  Economic  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment Act  which  would  tell  industry  where, 
what  and  when  to  manufacture;  tell  schools 
what  skills  to  teach — In  short,  to  manipu- 
late the  country's  economic  ebb  and  tide 
through  a  succession  of  five-year  plans.  We 
all  know  what  success  five-year  plans  h.Tve 
had  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tne  nation's  college  campu.ses  — ba.stions 
of  liberal  thouglit  and  .social  innovation — 
currently  are  aghast  at  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights'  new  thrust  in  behalf  of  affirmative 
action.  I  have  read  in  recont  months  one 
report  after  another  from  pained,  frustrated 
and  outraged  college  presidents  who  have 
been  told  by  the  government  that  if  qtiali- 
lled  minority  professors  cannot  be  found — 
then  hire  quallfiable  professors  who  can  be 
brought  up  to  satisfactory  academic  levels. 
Numerical  ratios  of  teachers  based  on  sex  or 
race  are  the  goal,  not  academic  excellence. 

And  the  industry  regulators  are  no  better 
than  the  social  regulators.  The  net  result  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
century-old  handiwork  is  bankrupt  rail- 
roads. The  net  result  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  economic  gyrations  is  an  airline  sys- 
tem   teeming   with   half-empty  jets,  higher 


passenger  fares  and  bankruptcy  for  the  less 
hardy. 

In  the  event  the  Illusion  persists  that  all 
this  Isn't  happening,  consider  a  random  sam- 
pling of  the  pervasive  extent  of  government's 
absolute  powers  and  how  it  touches  our  lives. 

Government  decides  what  trains  will  run, 
what  planes  will  fly,  what  trucks  will  roll — 
and  when  and  where  and  at  what  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Washington  can  set  prices. 

It  can  roll  back  prices  and  penalize  profits. 

It  approves  the  design  of  automobiles, 
their  safety  accessories,  and  what  kind  of 
gasoline  they  must  use. 

Flood  control  Is  approved  by  Washington, 
and  .so  is  road  design,  construction  of  baby 
cribs  and  tricycles,  minority  makeup  of  pub- 
lic school  classes  and  who  attends  what 
school. 

Washington  decides  v/liat  drugs  we  take, 
what  fertilizers  and  pesticides  we  use,  v.hat 
clothes  rae  safe  to  wear,  whom  we  hire. 

Washington  decides  whether  a  company  Is 
getting  too  big  and  should  be  dismantled, 
and  whether  a  company  can  carry  grain  in  an 
American  vessel  or  British. 

In  short,  little  in  our  personal  lives  or  per- 
sonal decisionmaking  escapes  the  dictates  of 
government. 

Even  if  this  intjrvcution  by  government 
could  somehow  be  ratlonnlli^ed,  its  double 
standards  cannot. 

Wl»Ue  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
leap  into  action  at  the  first  sign  of  short- 
weight  in  cereal  boxes,  what  Is  the  PTC  or 
anyone  doing  about  the  appalling  inefficiency 
and  bankrupting  cost  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Serv  !<:•«? 

WJillc  the  Justice  Department  musters  its 
legal  troops  to  bust  up  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  and  General  Motors  as  monopolies, 
why  is  the  Justice  Department  giving  Its 
biefrsing  to  Conrail's  new  n^onopoly  rail  sy.s- 
fem  in  tlie  northeast? 

Wiiile  the  Federal  Energy  Adminlstrf.tioa 
exact.s  penalties  for  gasoline  overcharges, 
what  has  Washlntgon  done  about  the  S400 
million  in  overpayments  to  social  security 
recipients  last  summer  with  taxpayers' 
funds? 

What  government  does,  what  it  is,  what 
effect  it  has  on  this  nation  touches  every  one 
of  vts.  and  influences  the  character  of  us  as  a 
people. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bonds  of  arbitrary  and 
big  government  which  our  founding  fathers 
threw  off  have  reappeared,  step  by  devious 
step,  cloaked  in  new  colors. 

I  believe  that  Americans  as  a  whole  still 
yearn  for  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  a 
life  built  around  the  human  will  to  achieve, 
or  to  endure  adversity. 

We  are  a  people  of  inventiveness,  of  imagi- 
nation, of  hardiness,  of  a  fense  of  historic 
pride  in  what  has  gone  before. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  tho"?? 
who  fave  us  our  ricli  nnH  rewarrtiu"  hpri'^^"? 
than  to  dedicate  our  bicentennial  year  to  the 
reaffirmation  of  prinrinics  at  the  he^rt  of  our 
founding,  and  to  reject  government  p-tor- 
nali'-m  which  wouH  have  been  IntoTernblp  <o 
o\ir  forefathers  in  1776. 


A   GROWING  MALAISE  IN  SC'IETV 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President,  in 
thi.s  Bicentennial  Year  there  are  many 
Amei'icans  who  find  little  reason  to  cele- 
brate, and  who  are  deeply  and  openly 
disturbed  about  the  present  state  of  our 
countiy.  In  recent  trips  back  to  my  State 
of  Colorado,  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
people  of  many  diverse  backgrounds  and 
interests  v.ho  all  share  a  deep  sense  of 
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concern  for  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  losing  trust  in  the  people  and 
in  the  institutions  of  Government  to  op- 
erate efficiently  and  effectively.  They  do 
not  only  doubt  Government's  ability,  but 
even  its  willingness,  to  listen  to  them. 
They  are  troubled  by  a  growing  malaise 
in  society  that  is  being  nourished  by 
widespread  cynicism  and  perpetuated  by 
Government  complacency. 

Upon  returning  from  Colorado  last 
week,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  who  echoed  Uie  fiiistra- 
tion,  anger,  and  discouragement  I  found 
in  those  I  talked  to  around  the  State.  I 
want  to  share  Mr.  M.  K.  Lindblom's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues,  because  I 
tliink  it  expresses  a  message  well  worth 
our  contemplation.  Tlie  people's  confi- 
dence in  Government,  including  those  of 
us  in  Congress,  is  not  improving.  It  is 
steadily  declining,  and  we  muct  regain  it. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Lindblom's  letter 
be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 

April  3,  1976. 
Hon.  GAttY  W.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  My  wife  and  I  are  45 
and  48  respectively.  So  what  follows  is  not 
short  lived  anger  from  a  college  sophomore 
but  a  long  slow  bm-n  from  a  couple  who 
have  raised  3  daughters,  worked  (as  a  nurse 
and  as  a  teacher),  served  in  tlie  Navy  (12 
years),  and  met  all  obligations — financial — 
social — political . 

Perhaps  because  it  is  "  '76"  and  becau.se 
I  taught  History  for  20  years  we  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  "state  of  the  Union"  200  years 
later.  Or  perhaps,  because  we  are  reasonably 
literate,  we  can  express  our  sense  of  frustra- 
tion so  many  others  share  with  us  but  can't 
voice. 

Tliere  is  no  one  injustice  or  inconvenience 
we  would  have  you  correct.  We  are  not  even 
sure  you  will  see  this  letter.  And  that  is  part 
of  the  pain  ...  to  discover  growing  cyncism 
In  one's  outlook,  to  hear  the  two  married 
and  one  single  daughters  say,  "we  will 
NEVER  bear  children.  We  would  not  commit 
such  an  injustice  to  a  child;  bringing  them 
into  all  of  this." 

And  what  is  "all  of  this  "? 

A  seniority  system  that  strangles  desperate- 
ly needed  action  in  Congress, 

A  "Justice"  department  that  refuses  to 
prosecute  unioios,  banks,  railroads,  and  other 
white  collar  crime, 

A  tax  system  that  excuses  the  wealthy  and 
destroys  small  business,  savUigs,  the  old,  and 
the  near  poor, 

A  business  system  that  must  grow  to  exist, 
not  unlike  cancer,  and  produce  weapons  of 
death  and  call  it  "progress", 

An  executive  branch  of  government  at 
all  levels  whose  main  function  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  breaking  the  law. 

It  could  go  on  for  pages.  You  know  that. 

Tills  kind  of  talk  sliould  not  come  from  a 
man  who  loves  this  country. 

But  it  comes  in  growing  regularity.  From 
many. 

And  yet  the  cosmetic  campaign  for  presi- 
dent has  produced  no  .sharp  differences  or 
even  opinions  on  these  problems. 

So  I  must  continue  to  bear  the  shame  of 
Viet  Nam  and  now  the  bribes  to  foreign 
governments  using  our  tax  dollars,  or  leave 
the  country. 


That  is  pretty  much  the  same  choice  you 
gave  the  young  a  few  years  ago. 

Are  there  not  better  options  than  those? 

Please  tell  your  colleagues  that  this  would 
be  a  good  year  to  re-read  our  preamble.  And 
act  on  its  principles. 

Adlal  Stevenson  once  said,  "The  beauty 
of  democracy  Is  that  the  people  get  the  kind 
of  government  they  deserve." 

Have  we  been  this  evil? 
Sincerely, 

M.  K.  LlNDBLOM. 


Sat.  Noon. 

This  morning  my  wife  and  I  walked  to  the 
Post  Office  to  retrieve  a  small  parcel  not  de- 
livered because  of  a  7  cent  due  notice  on 
postage.  Since  we  both  work  we  were  not 
here  to  pay  it.  Tills  happens  often — even  on 
metered  mail  from  another  post  office. 

When  it  was  our  turn  I  was  told  that  the 
man  could  not  find  it. 

"What  should  I  do". 

"Come  back  Monday." 

"I  work." 

"Come  back  next  Saturday." 

We    walked    home.    Something    snapped. 
Thus,  this  letter  ... 


A  CALL  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM 
IN  A  NEW  POLITICAL  JOURNAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  appeared  on  the  scene  a  new 
journal  of  fact  and  opinion  v.hich  prom- 
ises significant  contributions  to  the  study 
and  debate  of  current  issues  of  pubUc 
importance.  I  refer  to  The  Journal  of 
Social  and  Political  Affairs,  a  quarterly 
publislied  by  the  Council  on  American 
Affairs,  a  Washington-based  research 
foundation,  and  edited  by  the  Council's 
director,  Mr.  Roger  Pearson. 

The  first  issue  of  the  journal  contains 
several  thoughtful  articles  in  the  fields  of 
defense  and  foreign  relations.  Included 
are  a  discussion  of  detente  and  contain- 
ment by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Brock,  and  a  pro- 
posed policy  for  Latin  America  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Helms.  Articles  by  two 
British  scholars.  Dr.  Kenneth  Watkins 
and  Julian  Birch,  examine  the  role  of 
Marxists  in  industrial  conflicts  and  the 
role  of  nationalists  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  articles  touch  on  various 
problems  of  Government  regulation  and 
modem  genetics. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  informative  discussion  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  by  Representative 
Piiii-ip  Crane  of  Illinois.  Congressman 
Crane's  article  traces  the  development  of 
Government  regulation  and  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  regulatory  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  American  economy.  He  an- 
alyzes various  asijects  of  Government 
regulatory  policy  and,  with  ample  docu- 
mentation, shows  how  that  policy  has 
been  harmful  to  both  business  and  con- 
sumers. 

Dr.  Cr*n'e  presents  a  most  convincing 
case  for  regulatory  reform.  He  con- 
cludes : 

The  regulatory  agencies  as  they  exist  to- 
day not  only  eliminate  competition,  but,  in 
that  they  give  government  total  power  over 
vital  sectors  of  the  economy,  challenge  the 
very  concept  of  individual  freedom  as  well  . .  . 


The  American  society  has  the  opportunity  to 
turn  away  from  Its  self  deBtmcttve  policies 
of  governmental  regulation  of  the  economy. 
The  place  to  begin,  many  In  Washington 
now  believe,  is  with  the  abuses  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  .  .  .  Unless  we  take  these  stepts 
now,  it  may  cost  us  much  more  to  do -so  in 
the  future.  With  our  economy  headed  down, 
with  unemployment  and  Inflation  mounting 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  ill  aflwd  the  coun- 
ter-productive role  being  played  by  regula- 
tory agencies  In  Washington.  Hopefully,  an 
aroused  society,  carefuUy  examining  the 
available  data,  will  come  to  this  Inevitable 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Journal  of  Social 
and  Political  Affaii-s  is  a  publication  of 
high  intellectual  quality.  It  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  world  of  journalism.  By 
publishing  Dr.  Philip  Crane's  excellent 
article,  the  journal  has  gotten  off  to  a 
good  stai't,  and  I  took  forward  to  its 
future  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  selected  several 
passages  from  Congressman  Crane's  ar- 
ticle on  regulatory  agencies  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Social  and  Po- 
litical Affairs.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  of  January 
1976. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  their 
complete  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  passages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regulatory  Agencies 

(By  Philip  M.  Crane,  Member  of  U.S. 

Congress) 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  New  Eteal  in  the 
nineteen  thirties,  with  a  number  of  specific 
exceptions,  the  United  States  pursued  a 
policy  of  support  for  the  free  market  based 
upon  a  belief  that  economic  freedom  and 
political  freedom  went  band  in  hand,  as  well 
as  the  idea  that  under  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise the  nation's  goods  and  services  would 
be  most  widely  and  most  equitably  distrib- 
uted. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  Ameri- 
cans have  pursued  a  policy  of  government 
Intervention  in  and  regulation  of  the  nations 
economy.  The  initial  reason  for  this  depar- 
ture was  the  hope  that  such  Intervention 
could  help  us  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  1929  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression, 

In  every  instance,  the  advocates  of  inter- 
vention and  regulation  have  advanced  the 
view  that  their  policies  would  best  serve  the 
"public"  interest.  Now,  as  we  face  a  period 
of  economic  decline  and  are  confronted  by 
an  economy  in  which  inflation  and  recession 
are  occurring  simultaneously,  after  a  gen- 
eration of  unprecedented  intervention  and 
regulation,  we  are  provided  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  assumptions  of  the  inter- 
ventionists and  regulators. 

In  an  Important  speech,  unusual  for  a  fed- 
eral official,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Lewis  A.  Engman,  at- 
tacked federal  regulatory  agencies — specifi- 
cally Including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
as  protecting  the  Industries  they  regulate 
in  an  unhealthy  relationship  that  raises  costs 
to  the  consumer  unnecessarily  and  contrib- 
utes to  iufiatiou. 

Engman  declared  tbat,  ''Most  regulated 
industries  have  become  federal  protectorates, 
living  in  a  cozy  world  of  cost-plus,  safely 
protected  from  the  ugly  ^ecters  of  com- 
petition, efficiency  and  Innovation."  To  cor- 
rect these  problems,  he  called  for  re-exami- 
nation of  "every  regulation  or  regulatory 
policy  that  contributes  to  inflation." 
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It  will  take  two  to  four  years  to  receive  final 
ICC  approval. 

But,  as  the  Rock  Island  waited,  it  en- 
countered the  economic  falhire  which  it  had 
anticipated.  During  the  past  eight  years  it 
has  lost  money,  including  a  record  $22  mil- 
lion last  year.  Now,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
stay  alive,  the  line,  which  lias  a  7,500  mile 
Villi  SNStem  and  provides  primary  hauling 
for  at  least  185  companies  in  the  St,  Louis 
area,  lias  nsked  its  10,000  employees  to  make 
voUmtary  loans  to  keep  its  train;;  running. 
It  has  plso  requested  the  U.S.  Rail  v.  ay  As.so- 
clation.  the  new  federal  planning  organiza- 
tion created  by  the  Railroad  Reorganteation 
Act,  for  a  $100  million  loan  :Mid  has  been 
turned  down. 

Discussing  thi.'.  situation,  the  St.  Lonis  . 
Globe  Democro.l  editorially  stated  the  fol- 
lowlnu:  "Think  of  it.  Fifteen  year.s  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  merger  of  two  railroad.s 
that  siiouldn't  have  taken  more  than  a  few 
monihs!  Compared  to  the  ICC,  the  three- 
toed  sloth  moves  like  a  cheetah.  If  the  ICC 
had  been  in  existence  when  the  West  was 
being  built  by  the  vailronds,  the  West  would 
PtlU  be  Indian  country."   .   .   . 

.  .  ."The  li.st  of  the  ICC's  blunders  coiUd 
go  on  and  on.  Nearly  everyone  who  has 
looked  into  its  labyrinthian  lat>ors  agrees 
that  thi.=i  tired  old  bungler  should  be  casli- 
iered.  The  ICC  is  a  costly,  paralyzing  anach- 
ronism— a  very  heavy  load  on  the  transpor- 
tation industry  and  the  American  public. 
It  should  be  assigned  to  the  scrap  heap." 

Thi.^.  of  course,  is  nothing  new.  According 
to  a  study  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  ICC  regulation 
in  19G8  alone  ranged  from  a  low  of  $3.78 
bUlion  to  a  higli  of  $8.79  billion.  While  It  is 
a  story  v/hlch  many  have  understood  for 
some  time,  there  Is  now  some  hope  that  the 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  ICC,  when  considered 
in  light  of  our  current  economic  difficulties, 
will  prove  even  less  acceptable  than  they 
were  in  the  past. 

The  latest  aniiuul  report  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advi.sers  notes  that 
ICC  regulation  of  the  transportation  Indus- 
try allows  exemptions  from  the  anti-trust 
law.s,  presents  serious  baniers  to  entry  into 
the  trucking  bxtsine&s  and  promotes  costly 
inefflciencies  in  the  railroad  freight  trans- 
portation, all  of  which  are  "inconsistent 
with  an  efficiently  organized  transport  sec- 
tor." One  result  of  the  present  ICC  regula- 
tions, according  to  the  report:  "windfall 
profits  to  more  efficient  truckers  and  higher 
prices  to  cousimiei-s."  Another:  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  numerous  rail  lines. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  in  v.hlch  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  limit  competition 
and  serve  the  industries  they  are  meant  to 
regulate,  rather  than  the  public,  .so  the  Fed- 
eral ConuTiunicatlons  Commission  tends  also 
to  serve  the  regulated  industry  rather  than 
the  consuming  public  .  .  . 

...  It  shotild  be  clear  tc  all  those  who 
will  look  objectively  at  the  data  that  regu- 
latory bodies  .mich  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commts- 
.slon  and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission serve  not  the  jjiihlic  interest,  in 
vvlio.«e  name  tlioy  were  created,  but,  instead, 
the  very  private  Interests  they  were  intended 
to  royulale — the  trucke-rs,  the  airlines,  and 
the   nidio  and   television   networks. 

Ju.st  us  government  legulation  Olnvtly 
harms  the  public  In  these  fields.  ?o  a  host 
of  other  government  regulations,  imposed  by 
a  nxmiber  of  different  government  agencies, 
harm  the  public  in  other  way.s-both  direcitly 
and  indirectly. 

■  Tlie  fact  that  government  regulation.s,  even 
in  tho.se  areas  where  some  possible  benefits 
m;'\'  Ijc  i'ound.  cost  the  taxpRyers  billions  of 


dollars  each  year  is  something  which  many 
Americans  do  not  understand. 

A  study  published  in  February,  1975,  Gov- 
ernment Mandated  Price  Increases  by  Profes- 
sor Miu-ray  L.  Weidenbaum  of  Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis,  details  many  exitDi- 
ples  of  this  situation  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  study,  published  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  lists  "29  major  pieces  of 
regulatory  legislation  which  imposed  iion- 
produrtlve  costs  on  bu.sine.ss  during  the  pe- 
riod 1»62-1973."  Dr.  Weidenbaum  states  that. 
"There  has  been  a  .shift  to  more,  rather  than 
le.=s,  povonnnent  inter\enllon  and.  If  this 
reduces  innovation  and  productivity,  it's 
something  to  be  concerned  about." 

One  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  tiie  study 
is  that  of  drugs.  Regulations  imposed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  delay  thf  introduction  of 
effective  drttgs  by  approximately  four  years, 
leading  to  higher  prices  'on  the  oider  of 
$200  to  !i,:!00  million  a  year  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Weidenbaum  declares  that,  "A  secoud 
managerial  rcvoUitlon  is  now  under  way- — 
a  silent  bureaitcratic  icolution,  in  the  course 
of  which  tlie  Jociis  of  mucli  of  the  decision 
ma'cing  in  the  American  corporation  is  shift- 
ing once  again — from  the  professional  man- 
agement ...  to  the  \,-i-t  cadre  of  government 
regulator.s." 

Tlie  price  of  the  typical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  is  about  $320  higher  than  it 
would  li.Tve  been  in  the  absence  of  federally 
mitndftcd  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments. The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  many 
other  prodttcts.  Profes.sor  Weidenbaum  be-  ' 
llevcs  that  attention  shotild  be  focused  on 
this  route  to  Inflation  for  two  rea-soiifs:  "(1) 
Tlie  goverrnnent  Is  constantly  embarking  on 
new  rod  expanded  programs  which  raise  costs 
and  prices  In  the  private  economy  and  (2) 
Neither  governmcttt  decision  maimers  nor  the 
p\ibllc  recognize  tlie  significaitce  of  these  in- 
flationary effects.  Literally,  the  federal  g'lv- 
ernment  is  continually  mandating  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates. 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  l>y  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy." 

Rather  than  burden  the  public  treasury 
with  the  fiUl  cost  of  cleaning  up  environ- 
mental pollution — wlilch  would  mean  a  Con- 
gressional vote  for  added  expenditure — we 
now  require  private  firms  to  devote  additional 
resources  to  that  pttrpose.  Similarly,  instead 
of  spending  federal  funds  to  eliminate  traffic 
hazi»rds  which,  again,  would  require  a  vote 
by  members  of  Congress  for  huge  expendi- 
tures, we  require  motorists  to  purchase  ve- 
hicles equipped  with  various  safety  features 
that  appreciably  increase  the  selling  price. 

Exactly  the  same  Is  true  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  regulations  promulgated  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Occupational  .Safety  and  Health 
Adniinistration  and  the  Consumer  Safety 
Commission.  Concerning  there,  Professor 
Weidenbaum  notes  that,  ",  .  .  every  time 
OSHA  imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer, 
metiiod  of  production,  tlie  cost  of  the  re- 
sultant product  will  necessarily  tend  to  rise. 
Every  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Com- 
mliision  imposes  a  standard  which  Is  more 
costly  to  attain,  some  product  costs  will  tend 
to  rise.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  acti<nis 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  A^'ency,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth." 

Wlule  many  believe  that  imposing  costly 
regolutions  upon  private  business  someliow 
aids  the  public  without  costing  it  anything;, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  The  higher  prices  which 
are  pwid  by  consumers  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican economy  represents  the  "hidden  tax" 
which  is  simply  shifted  from  the  taxpayer  to 
the  consumer.  Dr.  Weidenbaum  concludes 
that,  "As  these  government-mandated  costs 
begin  to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefits, 
It  can  'op  hoped   that  public  pressures  will 
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mount  on  governmental  regulators  to  mod- 
erate the  increasingly  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  apply.  At  present,  for 
example,  a  mislabeled  product  that  Is  de- 
clared an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must 
be  destroyed.  In  the  future,  the  producer  or 
celler  perhaps  will  only  be  required  to  re- 
label It  correctly,  a  far  less  costly  way  of 
achieving  the  same  objective." 

.  .  .  The  call  for  regulatory  reform  Is  now 
being  heard  across  the  country  and  many  in- 
dividuals and  publications  who  once  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  government  regulation 
of  various  aspects  of  our  economy  are  now 
admitting  that  such  regulation  has  been  a 
failure. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Tlie  Need  for  Reg- 
ulatory Review,"  the  Washington  Post,  in  its 
issue  of  February  10,  1975,  notes  that,  "We 
suspect  that  much  of  this  regulation  no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created  and  needs  to  be  either  eliminated  or 
drastically  changed.  The  ICC,  for  example, 
was  created  in  1887  primarily  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  monopoly  power  of  the 
railroads.  For  a  long  time  now,  its  primary 
role  has  been  to  protect  the  railroads  against 
competition  from  other  carriers  of  freight 
.  .  .  the  ICC  may  be  a  classic  example  of  an 
agency  that  has  outlived  its  useful  life  by 
several  decades.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  only  it 
and  the  industries  over  which  it  has  juris- 
diction defend  the  way  in  which  surface 
transportation  is  now  regulated." 

The  Post  declares  that,  "The  economic 
problem  of  this  kind  of  regulation  is  stagger- 
ing. There  is  a  growing  body  of  data  that 
suggests  it  costs  far  more — not  just  to  the 
government  but  in  unnecessarily  high  prices 
for  consumers — than  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits the  regulation  brings.  The  President's 
economic  report  says  one  study  puts  the  costs 
of  government  regulation  of  the  surface 
transportation  industry  alone  at  $4  billion 
to  $9  billion  a  year." 

Despite  the  temporary  dislocations  which 
an  end  to,  or  radical  reform  of,  government 
regulatory  agencies  might  entail,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  believes  that  this  is  the  time  to 
proceed.  The  Post  concluded  Its  editorial  by 
stating  that,  ".  .  .  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
time  for  Congress  to  get  on  with  It.  If  it  Is 
true  .  .  .  that  the  hand  of  government  regu- 
lation is  now  a  major  drag  on  the  economy, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  true  in  some 
areas,  ways  can  be  found  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion of  busmess  back  toward  a  less  regulated 
situation.  To  do  that.  Congress  may  have  to 
upset  some  of  the  theories  that  have  domi- 
nated government  policies  for  decades  and 
will  have  to  face  up  to  some  of  the  en- 
trenched special  interest  groups.  But  we  can 
think  of  few  greater  contributions  this  Con- 
gress could  make  to  a  proper  celebration  of 
the  nation's  Bicentennial  than  a  full  dress 
reappraisal  of  what  government  Is  doing  in 
the  way  of  regtilating  free  enterprises  and 
of  why  it  Is  doing  it." 

The  fact  that  the  Wasliington  Post  and 
other  liberal  publications  and  legislators 
have  now  come  to  understand  the  regressive 
nature  of  our  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  work  against  rather 
than  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  welcomed.  Hopefully,  they  will 
come  to  understand  that  such  agencies  are 
not  accidentally  negative  but  are  inherently 
so.  Unfortunately,  some  advocates  of  "regu- 
latory reform"  mean  by  this  term  not  a  re- 
turn to  the  free  market  but,  instead,  the 
creation  of  new  regulatory  agencies  to  over- 
see the  ones  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
Those  who  advance  this  viewpoint  should 
remember  that  government  regulations,  even 
before  they  are  actually  administered,  have 
a  negative  effect  upon  the  economy.  One 
impact  of  federal  regulation  is  what  lias  be- 
came known  o.s  the  "announcement  effect." 


For  some  time,  economists  have  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  this  effect  with  regard  to 
government  spending  or  taxation.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  potential  government  contrac- 
tors may  start  preparing  to  bid  on  a  project 
even  before  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
for  It,  or  consumers  may  increase  their  ex- 
penditures while  a  tax  cut  is  still  being 
debated.  .  .  . 

Whether  we  are  discussing  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  OSHA,  the  CAB, 
the  ICC,  the  FCC,  or  any  of  the  myriad  of 
other  goverimiental  regulatory  agencies  we 
find  a  similar  story — regulation  in  behalf  of 
the  public  which,  in  the  end,  costs  the  pubUc 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  does  the  public 
a  significant  amount  of  harm. 

Only  when  the  American  people  recognize 
that  this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  govern- 
ment regulation  will  we  begin  to  really  solve 
the  problem. 

The  regulatory  agencies  which  we  have  at 
liie  present  time  are,  in  fact,  remnants  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Progressive  Move- 
ment, which  dominated  the  American  scene 
in  the  years  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
U.S.  entrance  Into  World  War  I. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  regulatory  agencies  es- 
tablished initially  during  the  Progressive 
era  has  not  been  to  serve  the  public,  but  to 
serve  the  vested  Interests  they  were  created 
to  regulate.  A  number  of  historians  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  primary  effect  of  the 
new  regulatory  agencies  was  to  give  domi- 
nant business  groups  a  gi-eater  control  over 
tJieir  respective  economic  interests  than  they 
had  previously  enjoyed. 

.  .  ,  The  old  warning  by  economist  Fried- 
rich  Hayek  that  socialism  in  its  radical  form 
was  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as  socialism  in 
its  conseravtlve  form  is  worthy  of  serious 
reconsideration.  As  George  Roche  has  noted, 
"When  the  advocates  of  state  power  and  the 
advocates  of  corporate  bigness  form  an  al- 
liance, the  resultant  form,  however  conserv- 
ative, is  still  socialistic." 

Willie  we  may  tmderstand  the  reasons  fo^ 
business  and  labor  to  sttpport  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  have  grown  up  In  the  years 
since  the  Progressive  era,  there  is  no  reason 
for  those  who  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
ptibllc  interest  to  do  so.  Only  by  permitting 
the  free  market  to  work,  by  eliminating  gov- 
ernment-created monopolies,  can  we  give 
each  citizen  the  opportunity  to  vote  with  his 
dollars  for  the  goods  and  services  he  seeks. 

Tlie  regulatory  agencies  as  they  exist  today 
not  only  eliminate  competition  but,  in  that 
they  give  government  total  power  over  vital 
sectors  of  the  economy,  challenge  the  very 
concept  of  individual  freedom  as  well. 

This  point  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
economist  Wilhelm  Roepke,  in  his  book.  The 
Social  Crisis  Of  Our  Time:  "An  economic 
system,  where  each  group  entrenches  Itself 
more  and  more  In  a  monopolist  stronghold, 
abusing  the  power  of  the  state  for  Its  special 
purposes,  where  prices  and  wages  lose  their 
mobility  except  in  an  upward  direction, 
where  no  one  wants  to  adhere  to  the  reliable 
rules  of  the  market  any  more,  and  where 
consequently  nobody  knows  any  longer 
whether  tomorrow  a  new  whim  of  the  legis- 
lature will  not  upset  all  calculations,  an 
economic  system  in  which  everj'one  wants 
to  live  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  which  the  state's  budget 
finally  comes  to  about  half  of  the  national 
income:  a  system  of  this  kind  is  not  only 
bound  to  become  unprofitable  and  thus 
bound  to  intensify  the  scramble  for  the  re- 
duced total  profit,  but  it  will  moreover  in 
the  end  suffer  a  complete  breakdown.  This 
i-i  usually  called  the  crisis  of  capitalism  and 
is  used  as  an  occasion  for  new  and  revolu- 
tionary interventions  which  complete  the 
ruin  a  lid  corruption  and  finally  present  us 


with  the  inexorable  choice  of  either  return- 
ing to  a  reasonable  and  ethical  market  sys- 
tem or  of  plunging  into  the  collectlvist  ad- 
venture." 

The  American  society  has  the  opportunity 
to  turn  away  from  its  self -destructive  policies 
of  governmental  regulation  of  the  economy. 
The  place  to  begin,  many  in  Washington  now 
believe,  is  with  the  abuses  of  the  regtilatoi-y 
agencies,  some  of  which  have  been  discussed 
here.  Unless  we  take  these  steps  now,  it  may 
cost  us  much  more  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
With  our  economy  headed  down,  with  un- 
employment and  Inflation  mounting  at  'the 
same  time,  we  can  ill  afford  the  cotmter- 
productlve  role  being  played  by  regulatory 
agencies  in  Washington.  Hopefully,  an 
aroa.sed  society,  carefully  examining  the 
available  data,  will  come  to  this  inevitable 

conclusion. 


MIRACLES  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  iii  Uie 
April  25  edition  of  the  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram.  Don  Larrabee  wrote  of  a  man 
from  Maine,  J.  Paul  Bolduc,  who  is  per- 
forming miracles  at  the  Department  of 
Agi'icultui'e. 

Disturbed  by  tlie  amount  of  waste  he 
savs-  in  the  Department's  myriad  form.s 
and  paperwork,  Mr.  Bolduc  set  out  to  do 
something  about  it.  After  only  a  few 
months'  work,  he  has  succeeded  in  elim- 
inating 9,664  forms — 26  percent  of  the 
total  number — and  more  than  700  re- 
ports— 16  percent  of  the  total — at  a  sav- 
ings of  $16.2  million.  And  he  is  still  not 
finished. 

Tliis  is  not  the  only  miiacle  of  Mr.  Bol- 
duc's  career  at  Agriculture.  I  commend 
tlie  entire  article  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
example  of  what  business-as-usual  in 
Government  ought  to  be,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BOLDCc  Carves  Mark  Into  Bureaucracy 
(By  Don  Larrabee) 

Washington. — A  few  months  ago,  J.  Paul 
Bolduc  of  Lewiston  decided  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  the  excesive  paper- 
work at  the  Agrictilture  Department.  He  ad- 
vised Secretary  Earl  Butz  that  the  number  oi 
forms  could  easily  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  required  reports  by  ten 
per  cent. 

Tlie  36-year  old  Maine  man  knew  he  w.".s 
up.setting  the  system  but  he  had  no  choice. 
"When  I  see  waste,  it  troubles  me.  I  wasn  t 
brouht  up  in  affluence,"  he  says.  Beside?, 
he  had  won  Secretary  Btjtz'  confidence  wiih 
a  cotiple  of  earlier  miracles. 

One  was  to  consolidate  the  department's 
28  computer  operations  (one  for  each  agen- 
cy) under  a  single  roof.  He  also  had  devel- 
oped a  centralized,  unified  accounting  sys- 
tem to  replace  the  budgetary  babel  of  15  dif- 
ferent systems  that  had  jammed  USDAs 
communications  for  yeai-s. 

Butz  didnt  hesitate  to  give  the  go-ahead 
on  the  paperwork  project.  And,  as  Bolduc 
expected,  'all  hell  broke  loose."  Tlie  bureau- 
crats instinctively  resisted  the  changes.  But 
Bolduc.  who  became  the  department's  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  last 
month,  was  able  to  report  last  week  that 
9,664  forms  (26  per  cent)  and  more  than  700 
reports  ( 16  per  cent)  had  already  been  elim- 
inated for  an  anntial  saving  to  tlie  taxpayers 
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or  >16.2  million 
month  to  go. 

Meantime,  another  Boldilc 
taking    place.    The 
sicouting  all  over  town  for 
commodate   USDA's   28 
Bolduc   wondered  IX  any 
waste  space  USDA  had   iu 
buildings. 

He  took  a  walk  one 
a!:d  one-half  miles  of 
huge  USDA  structures  bo 
pendence  Avenue   and 
that  was  needed.  The  rer 
is  now  under  way. 

"I  Just  happen  to  believ 
to  realize  the  biggest  ban; 
says.  "All  too  frequently, 
pen  in  a  bureaucracy." 

J.  P.  Bolduc  is  not  the  o 
ernment   who   sees  horriblfc 
building  and  Inefficiency 
and  a  group  of  partners  ai 
level — the  men  who  try  to 
big   departments — ^meet 
ideas  about  the  seemingly 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Bolduc  lias  had  15  years 
pire  builders  at  work  in 
partment.  Starting  as  an 
and  moving  steadily  up  the 
was  northeast  regional 
audits  before  coming  to 
uty   assistant   secretary 
two  years  ago. 

His  recent  promotion 
tlie  departmental  budget 
nually    and   the    fiscal 
nightmare  of  350  programs 
and  all  the  personnel 
having  a  work  force  of  lOOj 

Superiors  have  recognize< 
number  of  cash  awards. 
a  man  of  "exceptional  Init 
very  aggrestii%-e,  a  motlvatoi , 
Bolduc    says    candidly 
made  a  lot  of  enemies,  too. 

"We're  asking  every  one 
.submit  a  report  on  what 
for  the  dollars  they  want 
•  We've  identified  several 
lo  be  discontinued  because 
beneficial.  In  one  sense,  we 
^natcr    Mr^kle's   proposal 
agency  to  Justify  its  e.xist 
scratch." 

Bolduc  sees  his  principa  I 
.supplying  Secretary  Butz 
figures  he  needs  when  he 
But  he  says  it's  been  a  di: 
ence,  to  watch  Congress 
their    political    impact,    w 
cost  or  sound  Judgment. 

As  an  example,  he  cites 
repeated    recommendations 
the  1930s  Agriculture 
under  which  Uncle  Sam  paf: 
any  farmer  who  chooses  to 
his  acreage  or  half   the 
fertilizer. 

"These  are  normal  cast^ 
ne.^s."  he  says.  "Why  shoul 
provide  this  help?" 

At   the  moment,   as   the 
career  official  In  USDA 
the  clout  to  Inject  some 
into  the  top  management 
agricultural  agencies. 

He  meets  ^vith  these  28 
and    plans    a   major   brai 
May  5  and  6  at  a  Pennsylv^n 
They  will  go  a'.vay 
says. 

Bolduc  pulls  no  punche ; 
future.  If  he  doesn't  go  to 
which  is  a  constant 
witli    a    growing    family 
he  might  return  to  Maine 
of  years  and  seek  the 
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"Yes,  I'd  like  to  run  for  governor."  he 
says.  "When  I  was  northeast  regional  direc- 
tor for  audits,  I  had  a  chance  to  interface 
with  Maine  state  government  and  I  saw 
first  hand  some  of  the  antiquated  ways  of 
doing   business. 

"Maine's  state  auditor  does  nothing  but 
audit  the  taxing  districts;  no  one  ever 
comes  in  to  take  a  close  look  at  how  efficient 
or  effective  tlie  programs  are  or  what  kind 
Of  mileage  they're  getting.  No  one  assesses 
the  long-range  impact." 

Bolduc  snys  he  likes  Governor  Longley'.s 
businesslike  approach  and  philosophy  but 
he  faiilts  Longley's  handling  of  men  and 
politicians  in  the  state.  By  coincidence. 
Bolduc   has    the   same    geographic    ba.se. 

His  mother,  Blanche  Bolduc.  lives  In 
Levviston.  His  wife's  father.  Louis  Talarlco. 
v/as  Lewiston's  deputy  fire  chief  and  now 
operates  Luigi's  Pizzeria.  The  family  spends 
the  summer  in  Harpswell.  But  J.  Paul 
Bolduc  talks  like  a  man  who'd  like  to  live 
in  Maine  all  T-ear  "round. 


A  GUIDING  PHILOSOPHY  FOR 
ACHIEVING  REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  regula- 
tory rsform  i.s  now  a  popular  subject. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  people  define 
regulatory  reform  as  discarding  the  con- 
trols they  personally  do  not  like  while  re- 
taining the  controls  they  do  like.  This 
explains  to  a  great  extent  why  so  many 
of  us  aprree  on  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform  but  yet  too  often  cannot  agree 
on  specific  vays  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Every  control  or  regulation  attracts  its 
own  constituency  which  lobbies  for  con- 
tinuing the  regulation.  Therefore,  once 
in  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  a 
control  or  regulation. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  regula- 
tory reform  we  must  reach  an  agreement 
upon  a  method  for  determining  which 
regulations  are  in  tlic  public  interest  and 
which  others  are  not  aiid  should  be  dis- 
carded 

If  the  congressional  budget  reform 
process  succeeds,  it  will  be  because  each 
Congressman  and  Senator  agrees  that 
limiting  the  budget  is  a  worthy  goal  in 
and  of  itself  even  though  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  individual  pro- 
grams. It  is  this  underlying  agreement 
that  will  enable  us  to  overcome  our  dis- 
agreements on  particular  appropria- 
tions. Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  regulatory  reform  we  must 
reach  agreement  on  the  basic  criteria  by 
which  regulations  are  to  be  judged. 

Charles  E.  Welch,  general  counsel  of 
the  Du  Pont  Co..  has  written  an  excellent 
article.  "Regulation  Becomes  a  Bigger 
Business."  In  this  article  Mr.  Welch 
made  this  observation : 

Government  controls  are  often  character- 
ized by  regulatory  delays  and  conflicting  or 
over-lapping  regulation. 

He  then  offers  two  central  questions  to 
be  asked  of  every  regulation.  They  are, 
"Is  the  desired  goal  in  fact  being 
achieved  by  the  regulation?"  and,  "Can 
that  goal  be  achieved  by  less  expensive, 
and  hence  less  inflationary,  means?" 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  thouglits  expressed  by  Mr.  Welch 
because  in  developing  these  two  ques- 
tiwis  lie  has  offered  a  guiding  philosophy 
that  may  enable  us  to  achieve  regulatory 


reform  even  though  we  disagree  among 
oiu'selves  about  the  wisdom  of  particular 
regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Regu- 
lation Becomes  a  Bigger  Business"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Regulation  Becomes  a  Bigger  Business 
(By  Charles  E.  Welch) 

Mounting  public  Interest  in  the  actual 
effects  of  business  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  healthiest  new  trends  of 
the  1970s. 

For  too  long,  regulation  after  regulation 
was  put  into  place  and  forgotten  by  the 
public.  Now.  the  recent  combination  of 
recession  and  inflation  of  the  past  decade 
has  fired  public  concern  about  the  causes  of 
our  economic  problems,  and  Federal  regula- 
tion is  coming  m  for  an  increasing  share  of 
attention. 

This  is  all  to  the  good,  for  government 
regulation — like  all  other  government  pro- 
grams— is  a  mixed  blessing.  In  some  areas, 
government  regulation  clearly  is  needed  and 
provides  self-evident  public  benefits  that  are 
worth  their  cost.  In  other  areas,  however, 
government  regulation  is  increasingly  being 
exposed  as  a  needless  expense  which  not 
only  does  not  provide  clear  public  benefits 
but.  in  some  cases,  actually  is  counter- 
productive to  the  national  interest. 

Anything  that  costs  $120  billion  a  year- 
President  Ford  reported  this  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  regulation,  without  deducting  for 
benefits — should  be  carefully  and  continually 
reviewed.  That  cost  adds  up  to  $2,000  a  year 
for  every  American  family. 

The  new  public  skepticism  about  Federal 
regulation  has  been  stirred  to  some  degree  by 
its  mind-numbing  extent.  The  very  num- 
ber of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  is  part  of 
the  problem. 

A  decade  ago  there  was  no  EPA.  CPSC. 
OSHA,  ERDA,  FEC,  FEA.  or  EEOC.  Now,  these 
new  agencies  and  the  older  bodies  such  as 
the  ICC,  FDA,  FCC,  FPC,  CAB,  FTC,  and 
SEC  are  but  several  of  many  Federal  regula- 
tory bodies,  in  addition  to  thousands  more 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

BILMONS  FOR  PAPERWORK 

Another  obvious  by-product  of  govern- 
ment regulation  has  been  a  flood  of  paper- 
work. It  has  been  reported  that  there  are 
about  10,000  Federal  forms  in  existence.  Du 
Pont  has  estimated  its  cost  of  completing  its 
government  reports  at  $4.5  to  $5  million 
annually,  requiring  more  than  180  man-years 
of  work.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion calculates  that  government  forms  cost 
the  private  economy  $20  billion  annually  and 
the  government  another  $20  billion  to  read 
them,  whereas  nine  years  ago  the  cost  to 
government  of  paperwork  was  $8  billion 
annually. 

An  example  of  how  a  single  reg\ilatory  re- 
quirement can  generate  a  mountain  of  paper 
involves  certification  of  equal  employment 
compliance.  As  a  government  contractor,  Du 
Pont  sends  out  28,000  letters  annually  to  Its 
suppliers  from  whom  anntial  purchases  ex- 
ceed $2,500.  Du  Pont  Is  required  to  report  to 
the  government  that  each  of  its  suppliers  has 
developed  and  maintains  a  written  and 
signed  affirmative  action  program  at  each  of 
its  facilities. 

It  is  clear  that  government  regulations  are 
required  in  areas  where  competition  or  eco- 
nomic self-interest  does  not  keep  pi-lvate  and 
public  interests  in  balance.  For  example,  the 
1977  water  pollution  standards  are  reason- 
able and  necessary  and  probably  woiQd  not 
have   been  met   without   the  enactment  of 
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these  standards.  Also  needed  are  airline 
safety  regulations,  automobile  speed  limits, 
regulation  of  utility  monopolies,  and  so  on. 

However,  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  wage- 
price  controls  we  experienced  a  few  years  ago, 
the  complexity  of  the  system  means  that 
regulation  cannot  be  achieved  without  dis- 
ruption. Since  free  markets  guarded  by  anti- 
trust laws  pi-ovide  control,  price  regulation  i.s 
lur.iece.ssary  and  counterproductive. 

In  addition  to  burdensome  reporting  pro- 
\  ibions  and  inadequate  cost  analyses,  govern- 
ment controls  are  often  characterized  by 
regulatory  delays  and  conflicting  or  overlap- 
ping regulation.  Business  is  increasingly 
confined  in  Its  decisions  by  these  govern- 
ment co;itrols,  and  Innovation  can  be  stifled 
and  its  benefits  delayed.  For  example,  the 
delay  involved  in  complex  approvals  for  new 
drugs  by  the  PDA  Is  not  only  costly,  but 
could  result  In  deaths  among  those  awaiting 
development  of  Ufe-savlng  or  life-prolonging 
dnigs. 

SOCIEl'AL   NEEDS  DELAYED 

The  web  of  goverament  regulation  also 
can  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  cope  with  the  needs  of 
society.  Although  coal  is  an  abundant  re- 
source in  our  country,  industry's  attempts 
to  become  involved  in  coverting  coal  into  gas. 
oil,  and  petrochemicals  have  been  delayed, 
at  least  in  part,  by  legislative  barriers.  Al- 
though, prompt  experience  with  available 
technology  is  a  key  to  an  effective  coal  con- 
version program.  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News  has  reported  that  commercialization 
has  been  delayed  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  iFPC)  lo 
issue  the  mandated  plant  construction  per- 
mits. It  is  true  that  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate questions  about  the  FPC's  authority  in 
tills  area,  but  that  illustrates  the  all-too-fre- 
quent problem  of  broad  legislation  written 
without  foresight  into  the  difficulties  of  Its 
Implementation.  Here,  the  legislation  did  not 
take  account  of  new  developments. 

Another  area  of  petrochemical  concern  is 
governnient  price  regulations  on  natural  gas, 
which  threaten  Its  effective  free-market  dis- 
tribution for  domestic  heating  purposes. 
With  respect  to  crude  oil.  the  December  1975 
"energy  compromise"  between  President  Ford 
and  Congress  extended  the  price  control  pol- 
icy of  the  past  decade,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  oil  consultant  Ruth  S.  Knowles,  will  re- 
sult in  reduced  domestic  exploi-alion  and  in- 
creased foreign  energy  dependence. 

The  reduced  internal  availability  of  capital 
for  production  expansion — which  In  some 
cases  is  being  diverted  to  meet  dubious  reg\t- 
latlons — underscores  the  need  for  considered 
action,  or  indeed  an  easing  of  the  level  of 
activity  by  government.  In  the  past  decade 
the  government  has  mandated  more  infla- 
tion by  imposing  costly  controls:  hov;ever,  in 
that  period  the  supply  of  capital  has  been 
.shrinking. 

Although  many  of  our  industrial  facilities 
are  older  than  those  of  either  Europe  or 
Japan,  a  Treasury  Department  study  cover- 
ing 1963-1970  shows  that  we  have  been  able 
to  invest  considerably  less  of  our  national 
output  In  productive  capacity  (13.6  per  cent 
vei-sus  29.0  per  cent  in  the  ca.se  of  Japan,  al- 
though part  of  the  latter  reflects  a  less  ma- 
ture economy).  In  the  coming  decade  action 
to  reverse  this  trend  is  essential.  We  need 
more  capital  to  build  more  production  ca- 
pacity to  provide  jobs  and  a  healthy  economy 
tluit  can  support  the  needs  of  the  public. 

INDUSTRY     nOLC     i^ECDED 

How  then  can  the  regulatory  proce.'^s  lie  re- 
formed to  strengthen  its  positive  effects  and 
hence  meet  our  national  goals? 

Whether  in  economic,  health,  safety,  or  en- 
vironmental areas,  the  need  for  each  piece 
of  legislation  must  be  challenged.  The  tend- 
encv  lo  add  additional  regulations  is  diilicult 


to  resist  since  each  generation  has  been  nur- 
tured in  a  successively  more  "progressive" 
environment. 

Better  communication  between  the  regu- 
lated parties  and  the  governmental  regula- 
tors is  a  modest,  but  essential,  step  toward 
making  government  more  responsive  to  so- 
ciety's needs.  Russell  Train,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  adminis- 
trator, lias  recently  spoken  of  developing 
steps  to  broaden  the  base  of  EPA's  policy- 
making procediue,  including  a  nev.  Pesticide 
Policy  Advisory  Committee.  The  coumiittee 
includes  manufacturers,  farmers  and  other 
users,  environmentalists  and  health  experts, 
stale  officials,  and  the  general  public.  It  wiU 
advise  EPA  on  the  impact  of  proposed  EPA 
decisions  and  on  the  need  for  special  studies. 
If  the  function  of  such  couimittees  is  more 
than  illusory,  they  will  pro\ide  an  important 
public  service. 

Next,  periodic  review  of  the  performance 
of  existing  regulations,  in  terms  of  acliieving 
the  desired  goals,  is  essential.  Air  quality 
standards  which  preclude  entrance  of  indus- 
try into  an  undeveloped  area  should  be  re- 
exaiiiined.  since  a  plant  in  a  remote 
geographic  area  with  proper  safeguards 
could  make  more  sense  than  fiu-ther  indus- 
trial concentration. 

Thirdly.  propo.sed  leyi.slution  .should  be 
subjected  to  careful  economic  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  the  desired  yoal  versus  the  value  of 
the  resulting  benefit.  The  removal  from  the 
air  of  94  per  cent  of  the  particulate  emis- 
sions from  one  plant  was  found  to  cost  the 
same  as  removal  of  the  next  3  per  cent  of  par- 
ticulate. However,  adeqttate  environmental 
])rotectioii  may  h.ive  been  provided  by  re- 
moval of  the  first  94  per  cent.  Similarly,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  development 
and  introduction  of  seat  belt  ignition  inter- 
locks cost  over  SI  billion,  a  .siun  which  could 
v.ell  have  been  better  spent  on  other  high- 
way safety  programs. 

IS  REGULATION  NECESSARY? 

Finally,  inconsistent  Federal  controls  mtist 
be  minimized.  Water  pollution  authorities 
have  forced  industry  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  controlling  discharges  into  the  Dela- 
ware River,  for  example,  but  still  permit 
municipalities  to  dtimp  .sewage  Into  tlie  river. 
This  effectively  precludes  the  attainment  of 
a  clean  river,  for  which  industry,  and  ul- 
timately  the  consumer,   has  paid  so   much. 

In  the  past  decade  the  of  ion  inconsistent 
layering  of  additional  health,  safely,  and 
environment  controls  h.^s  been  defended  by 
the  simplistic  question  "'How  much  is  a 
human  life  worth?"  However,  the  hard  ques- 
tions should   be  asked: 

Is  the  desired  goal  in  fact  being  achieved 
by  tlie  regulation? 

Can  that  goal  be  achieved  by  less  expen- 
sive, and  hence  less  inflationary  means? 
Regulations  which  cause  inflation  and  un- 
employment of  themselves  cau.se  much  hu- 
man misery.  This  must  be  considered  in 
any  equation  which  evaluates  present  or 
prospective   regulations. 

In  answering  these  questions,  we  may  dis- 
cover that  much  of  the  public  Interest  legis- 
lation passed  during  the  last  10  years  Is  not 
in  the  public  Interest  at  all. 

A  mechanism  for  making  the  regulatory 
agencies  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  required,  since  many  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  operated  independently  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  non-elected  administrators. 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tiiis 
body   a   controversy   which   has   arisen 


over  the  funding  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  the  transition  quarter  of 
July  1.  1976  thi-ough  September  30,  1976. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  pointing  out  the  possibility 
of  a  shortage  of  $400  to  $500  million  lor 
the  operation  of  the  food  stamp  i^ro- 
.gram  during  this  "transition  quarter." 
I  suggested  that  the  Department  prepare 
its  best  funding  estimates  on  the  basis 
of:  First,  the  implementation  of  the  ad- 
ministia lion's  proposed  new  regulations: 
and  second,  no  implementation  of  tlie 
proposed  new  regulations. 

The  response  of  tlie  administration 
was  that  tlae  economy  has  b6en  improv- 
ing Willi  employment  picking  up  and  in- 
flation decreasing.  I  transmitted  tliis  re- 
sponse to  Senator  McGee,  cliaii-man  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  pointing  out  that 
if  the  new  regulations  are  not  imple- 
mented, which  is  a  strong  likelihood,  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $400  million 
would  be  a  minimum  requirement.  Even 
if  the  new  regulations  were  to  be  im- 
plemented early  in  the  transition  qua- 
ter,  the  hkelihood  would  be  that  an  ad'U- 
tional  $100  million  would  be  required. 

The  subcommittee  has  reacted  favoi- 
ably  to  my  recommendation  that  $400 
million  should  be  provided  as  a  mini- 
mum requii-ement  to  cover  the  transi- 
tion quarter  needs.  I  am  liopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  amomit  and 
that  the  conferees  will  insist  that  this 
full  amount  be  provided.  Any  lessor 
amomit  would  have  a  serious  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  provision  of  vitally  needed 
assistance  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Tliere  should  be  no  compromise  on 
this  funding  level. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  April  28,  New  York  Times 
article  by  Nancy  Hicks  outlining  tliis 
problem  and  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  initial  letter  to  Secretary 
Butz.  the  response  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Feltner,  and  my  letter  to  Sena;tor 
McGee.  as  well  as  the  New  York  Tiriies 
article,  and  a  brief  background  paper 
prepared  by  CRS  be  printed  in  llie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U  S.  Senate, 
Climmittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  April  20,  19TC 
Hon.  Earl  L.  BtjTi, 

Secretary.    U.S.   Department   of  Agric^llturr. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  need  for  Food 
Stamp  Program  funds  will  outstrip  available 
monies  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year  on  October  1,  1976.  Because  the 
funding  status  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  second  supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill,  I  would  appreciate  your 
analysis  of  the  Program. 

For  fiscal  1976,  I  ask  that  you  .set  forth  at 
least — 

( 1 1  the  most  recent  data  on  Food  Stamp 
Program  expenditures  (both  "bonus"  and 
administrative  costs)  through  January  or 
February  1976; 
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(2)  the  best  data  on  food  stamp  costs  In 
January  and/or  February  1976  (both 
"bonus"  and  admlnlsl  ratlre  costs) ; 

( 3 )  yovu-  most  reas(  inable  estimate  of  food 
stamp  costs  for  the  rpmalnd^  of  fiscal  1976 


( through  June  1976) . 


assuming : 


(ai  Implementation  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  chang  es  in  food  stamp  regu- 
lations; and 

<b)  no  Implementation  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  chang  ss  in  food  stamp  regu- 
lations. 

(4)  the  amount  <f  money  available  to 
fund  food  stamp  cos  :s  through  June  1976; 
and 

(5)  the  amount  of  iny  anticipated  "carry- 


over "  or  "deflclf 

Regarding  the 
September  1976), 
forth  at  least — 

( 1 )  your  most  reasAnable  estimate  of  food 


the  end  of  fiscal  1976. 
transition  quarter"  (July- 
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stamp   costs   for   the 
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and  the  potential  of 
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forth  in  section  16(bl 
tional  funds.  Finally, 
there  will  be  a  deficit 
please   tell    us   «'hicl> 
choose. 
It  appears  likely  tc 
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3   month   "transition 


of    the    Administra- 


tion's proposed  chants  in  food  stamp  regu- 
lations; and 

(b)  no  Implementation  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  chang  ss  in  regulations. 


(3)   the  amount  ol 

ht   available   to  f  un<  I 
costs;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  kuy  anticipated  "carry- 
over" or  "deflcit"  at  ihe  end  of  the  "transi- 
tion quarter." 

In  presenting  the 
I  would  appreciate  it 

plain    the   various    assumptions    which   yoti 
use — Including  the  m  jnth  in  which  the  pro- 


money  anticipated  to 
"transition    quarter" 


foregoing  information, 
if  you  would  fully  ex- 


regulations  wotild  have 


a  fiscal  Impact  if  they   were   Implemented 


S.S.I,  recipients  com- 


ing on  the  rolls  in  thi  ee  states  which  are  e.x- 


"cash   out"   status   on 


to  lose  their 

1976. 

As  regards  the  posibility  of  a  "deficit "  in 
food  stamp  funding,  [  would  like  to  ask  for 
your  analysis  of  the  e  ptions  available  to  you 
to  deal  with  this  t;pe  of  situation — most 
specifically  as  to  the  i  Lse  of  the  authority  set 


or  a  request  for  addi- 
Lf  you  do  estimate  that 
in  food  stamp  funding, 

option    you    plan    to 

me  that  there  will  be 


a  9400-$50O  million  d  -ficlt  for  the  transition 
quarter.  The  Departn|ent's  imposed  new  reg- 
ulations have  not  b^n  finalized,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  challenged  in  the  courts  when 
issued.  The  most  res  sonable  course,  in  my 
view,  a'ould  be  to  req  uest  the  amount  likely 
to  be  needed. 

Because  the  Senatfc  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  be  considering  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropria  ;ions  bill,  H.R.  13172. 
next  week,  it  is  neci  tssary  that  I  receive  a 
response  by  the  closi  of  business  on  Tues- 
day. AprU  27. 

Sincerely, 

llODERT  H.   HUMPHSEY. 


DEP.UtTMENT    or 

OmcK  oi 

Wtuhingto  I 

Hon.    HtTBERT   H.   HU\|PHRET, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  HmipHREY 
sponse  to  your  letter 
information  and  ana  ysis 
gardlng   the  Food  Stamp 
situation  is  enclosed. 

We  have  been  awari  > 
problem  and  have  b^e 


VORICtTLTURE, 

THE  Secretary. 

.  DC.  April  27,  1976. 


This  Is  In  re- 
of  AprU  20,  1976.  The 
you  requested  re- 
Program  funding 


of  a  potential  funding 
n  tracking  participa- 


tion and  cost  data  closely.  The  States  have 
Just  submitted  their  monthly  reports  Tor 
March  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  recalcu- 
lating our  1978  and  transltton  quarter  esti- 
mates of  cost.  The  improved  st«tus  of  the 
economy  is  very  encouraging  and  we  believe 
this  will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  future 
food  stamp  participation  and  costs.  Earlier 
projections,  for  example,  assumed  the  cost 
of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  would  increase  by 
$2  to  9168  per  month  for  a  family  of  four  on 
July  1.  Actual  February  food  cost  data  indi- 
cate no  change  is  warranted  in  the  current 
$166  allotment.  Participation  is  also  showing 
the  impact  of  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  remaining  slightly  below  earlier 
e.xpectatlons. 

Cor.sideration  of  these  two  trends  will 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  food  stamp  costs 
during  the  next  six  months.  Our  March  data 
is  now  being  studied  carefully  and  a  current 
projection  based  on  tliLs  data  should  be  avail- 
able by  May  15.  We  are  aware  of  yoiu*  urgent 
need  for  this  information  and  will  provide  it 
to  you  as  socn  as  possible. 

I  will  review  the  estimate  carefully  and 
consider  the  options  you  mentioned.  As  you 
may  be  aware,  our  proposed  regulations  to 
direct  program  benefits  to  the  neediest  and 
eliminate  non-needy  participants  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  next  week. 
Those  regulations,  when  issued  for  comment, 
reflected  implementation  dates  of  June  1  for 
practically  all  provisions  except  retrospective 
accounting.  A  saving  of  about  $280  million 
through  September  30  Ls  estimated  If  these 
reforms  are  Implemented  as  proposed. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Peltner, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Tv.'o  enclosures. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM- ACCOUNT  12X3505 

fISCM  YEAR  1976  AND  TRANSITION  QUARTER  PUNO 
STATUS 

'iDoHars  in  thousands 


Food  stamp  program 


Actual 
February 


Accumulatii/e 

actual  Fiscal 

year 197G 

through 

February 


Bonus  costs J462,498  $3,526,692 

50-50  matching. 14,987  236,987 

Other  program  costs 600  38,257 

Federal  administrative. 4,485  28.646 

Totalcojts - 482,570  3.830,582 


Available  funds 
[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1976 $5,782,894 

Actual    JiUy    1,    1975    throtigh 
February  29,  1976 -3,830,582 

March  1.  1976  through  June  30, 

1976    - 1,952,312 


Transition      quarter      July      1 
through  September  30,  1976—       1,  037,  441 

POTENTIAL  SSI   PARTICIPATION   FROM   "CASH  OUT" 
STATES 


SUte 


Eligible 


FSP  partic- 
ipants 


Income 
level 


California... 

Nevada' 

New  York 

....       600.000 

4,000 

....        400,000 

240,000 

1,600 

160,000 

'  J200 
•200 
•200 

Total 

....    1,004,000 

401,600 

•200 

•  Plus  per  iDiHith. 

>  Aged  and  b)i»d— no  disabled. 

Note:  V.assachusetts  will  maintain  "hold  harmless"  status 


FISCAL  IMPACT  OF  SSI  PARTICIPATION  ON  FOOD  STAMf 
ritOGRAM 


State 


Partici-     Bonus  per 
pants  person      Bonus  cost 


California 240,000 

Nevada 1,600 

NewYork 160,000 

Total 401,600 


$10  $2, 400. 000 

10  16, 000 

10  1.600.000 

10  4,016,000 


Note:  W.000,000  per  month  for  July.  August,  and  Septemtwr 
for  total  transition  quaiter  of  $12,000,000. 

U.S.  Senate, 
C'om>utti:e  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C  .  April  28,  107G. 
Hon.  Oale  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  ayid 
Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  CHAiRiiAN:  I  am  forwarding  to 
you  the  response  of  the  U.SJ3.A.  regarding 
my  letter  of  April  20  to  them  regarding 
funding  requirements  for  the  food  stamp 
program  during  the  remainder  of  FY  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  U.S.D.A.  was  provided  to  your 
staff  In  view  of  Its  importance  in  your  de- 
liberations on  this  matter. 

The  U.SX).A.  response  cites  two  factors 
as  leading  to  potentially  decreasing  the  food 
stamp  program  cost:  decreased  inflation 
rates  and  an  Improved  employment  picture. 

The  specific  cost  estimates  do  not  in- 
dicate with  any  precision  what  if  any  carry- 
over there  will  be  on  June  30,  1976.  The  De- 
partment originally  asstimed  a  carry-over  of 
$132  million.  It  wotild  now  appear  that  the 
carry-over  could  be  as  low  as  $22  million  if 
the  February  rate  of  spending  continues 
through  June. 

The  major  luiresolved  Issue  is  when  and 
if  the  proposed  new  regulations  will  go  into 
effect.  It  is  my  view  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  regulations  is  doubtful  and,  even 
If  Implemented,  they  would  be  tmllkely  to 
have  any  fiscal  Impact  until  very  late  in 
the  "transition  quarters"  becavtse  of  the 
time  needed  by  state  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies to  put  the  new  rules  into  ffect. 

My  review  of  the  matter,  with  help  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  indi- 
cates that  a  very  modest  amount  would  be 
required  even  were  the  regulations  to  be 
implemented  early  in  the  transition  quar- 
ter. The  amount  needed  under  this  scenerio 
would' be  on  the  order  of  $100  million.  This 
need  for  $100  million  in  additional  funding 
would,  in  my  view,  result  if  there  is  not  a 
significant  improvement  In  inflation  and 
employment  rates  and  the  carry-over  is  a 
minimal  $22  million  rather  than  $132  million 
as  originally  estimated.  Moreover,  another 
$12  million  (according  to  the  U.S.D.A.)  must 
be  anticipated  due  to  new  SSI  recipients 
coming  onto  the  program  beginning  July  1, 
1976. 

More  likely,  the  regulations  will  not  be 
implemented,  and  the  requirement  would 
be  significantly  higher,  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion considering  seasonal  adjustments.  This 
estimate  is  lower  than  a  November  1975 
U.Si3.A.  estimate  of  $450  million  and  a  C.R.S. 
paper  indicating  that  the  figure  could  well 
approach  $500  million  additional  required. 

WhUe  the  Department  mdicates  that  they 
will  have  better  data  by  May  15.  I  feel  that 
the  responsible  cotuse  of  action  Is  to  provide 
the  minimum  requirement  tc  meet  the  on- 
going program  needs. 

The  Senate  has  passed  food  stamp  legis- 
lation, and  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
moving  to  develop  legislation.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  legislation  would  have  a 
cost  impact  on  the  program  for  some  time, 
but  we  could  well  have  legislation  to  fore- 
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stall    the    implementation    of    the    Depart- 
ment's proposed  new  regulations. 

My  recommendation  is  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee consider  providing  an  additional  $400 
million  to  cover  the  transition  quarter.  This 
is  hardly  an  excessive  amount  but  well  in 
keeping  witii  the  likely  progrjim  needs.  More- 
over, the  food  stamp  proernm  does  have 
carryover  authority,  and,  if  there  is  a  small 
overage,  this  would  reduce  the  funding  re- 
quirement in  FY  1077. 

In  closing.  I  am  somewha';  concerned  that 
the  Department  chose  not  to  answer  my 
question  as  to  their  view  regarding  the  pos- 
sible use  of  section  16(b)  authority  in  terms 
of  reducing  benefits  if  adequate  funds  were 
not  available. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  cannot  overlook 
tills  possibility.  To  do  so  v/ould  ignore  the 
responsibility  which  we  h:.ve  regarding  a 
program  on  which  some  10  million  people 
depend. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  staff  will  give 
this  matter  yotir  usual  devoted  attention. 
Sincerely. 

HuBEP.T  H.  Humphrey. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1976] 

IlrMPHREY  Pressing  fob  Food  Stamp  Funds 

To  Prevent  Crisis 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

Washington,  April  27. — The  food  stamp 
program  may  temporarily  run  out  of  money 
this  year,  according  to  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  but  the  Ford  Administration  has 
not  yet  asked  for  additional  funds. 

If  the  program  runs  short  of  funds,  the 
Administration  could  reduce  benefits  for 
the  19  million  food  stamp  recipients  by  up 
to  one-third  or  terminate  the  program. 

The  Administration,  in  not  requesting 
more  money,  argues  that  the  improvement 
in  the  economy,  with  its  resultant  increase 
in  employment,  and  steady  food  prices, 
should  result  in  a  reduction  In  program 
costs. 

Tills  is  the  same  argument  used  by  liberal 
supporters  of  the  program  who  have  resisted 
Administration  attempts  to  cut  as  many  as 
three  million  recipients. 

The  money  problem  has  arisen  because  the 
*1  billion  set  aside  for  the  transitional  quar- 
ter from  July  through  September  as  the  fed- 
eral government  changes  the  start  of  its 
fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  Oct.  1,  may  be  $500 
million,  according  to  estimates  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture   made  last   November. 

FUND    DEBATE    DUE    TODAY 

The  Senate  agriculture  appropriations 
subcommittee  meets  tomorrow  to  consider 
allotting  more  money  to  food  stamps  for 
the  transition  quarter.  Any  such  funds 
would  be  added  to  the  95.8  billion  food  stamp 
appropriation  for  the  current.  1976  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  June  30. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Humphrey,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Minnesota,  who  raised  the  question 
of  a  possible  fund  shortage  with  the  Admin- 
istration. A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  L.  Feltner  asl^ed  today  for  a  two- 
v.eek  delay  in  deciding  whether  to  ask  for 
more  money. 

In  this  time,  the  department  would  have 
M.nrch  enrollment  figures  on  which  to  make 
new  projections  of  costs.  The  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Humphrey,  Is  that  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  would  ha\'e  fin- 
ished It  work  by  then. 

President  Ford  has  several  times  vowed  to 
cut  the  program  and  In  ways  that  would  In- 
clude a  new  administrative  regulation  to 
limit  eligibility  to  poverty-level  families. 
This  would  save  $280  million  in  the  *  •  •  in 
the  nest  fiscal  year,  the  Administration  esti- 
mated. 

But  Agriculture  Department  spokesmen 
CXXn 728— Part  10 


said  today  It  was  doubtful  that  such  regula- 
tions could  go  Into  effect  by  June  1,  the  orig- 
inal target  date.  Even  If  they  did,  the  Library 
of  Congress  estimates  that,  with  all  costs 
savings  in  effect,  the  program  would  need 
S130  to  $150  million  to  get  through  the  tran- 
sition quarter. 

"It  appears  likely  to  me  that  there  will  t)e 
a  $400  to  $500  mUlion  deficit  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter,"'  Senator  Humphrey  wrote  in 
a  letier  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz. 

'I lie  department's  Imposed  new  regula- 
tlcns  have  not  been  finalized,  and  they  are 
li'.-.cly  to  be  challenged  in  the  courts  when 
issx;ed."  Senator  Humphrey  wrote.  "The  most 
reasonable  course  in  my  view,  would  be  to 
i-ec:uest  the  amount  lUcely  to  be  needed," 

Controversy  has  accompanied  the  rising 
enrollment  in  the  program,  which  grew  from 
15  million  in  mid-1974  to  almost  20  million 
recipients  in  April  1975,  the  height  of  the 
recession. 

Tlie  growth  led  to  charges  that  the  pro- 
gram was  "a  haven  for  cheats  and  rip-off 
artists"  and  has  been  a  prominent  Issue  in 
the  Presidential  and  Congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  example,  announced  his  in- 
tention to  cut  the  program  by  regulation  two 
days  befcre  the  New  Hampshire  primary  last 
February. 

Tlie  Administration  cites  two  trends  In 
declining  at  present  to  request  more  money. 

The  first  is  the  decline  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates that  for  every  1  percent  Increase  In  un- 
emplcyment.  there  is  an  increase  of  about 
750.000  recipients.  Thus  officials  are  count- 
ing on  a  proportional  decrease  in  participa- 
tion if  unemployment  falls. 

They  are  also  optimistic  about  containing 
tlie  program's  cost  because  food  prices  have 
held  constant.  Benefit  levels  are  based  on 
food  prices,  and  are  adjusted  semi-annually 
to  take  any  increases  or  decreases  into 
account. 

Funding  St.mus  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pkocbam 
It  appeai-s  as  though  Food  Stamp  Program 
funding  needs  w  ill  outstrip  available  funding 
(appropriations  and  carryover  money)  some- 
time during  the  "transition  quarter"  (July- 
September  1976) — even  If  new  food  stamp 
regxilations  are  implemented  as  per  the 
Administration's  proposed  changes. 

FISCAL    1976 

The  USD.\  had  planned  to  need  about 
$5,657  billion  for  fiscal  1976  (through  June 
1976) — assuming  new  food  stamp  rules  in 
May  1976.  Since  available  funding  for  fiscal 
1976  is  about  $5,789  billion,  this  would  have 
left  roughly  $132  million  as  a  "carryover" 
balance  to  help  fund  the  "transition  quar- 
ter." if  necessary. 

However,  it  nov/  appears  almost  certain 
that  new  regulations  will  not  actually  be 
Implemented  until  July  1976  at  the  earliest— 
if  not  blocked  by  the  court  action  or  legis- 
lation. And,  thus,  if  esisting  caseloads  (19 
million  people  each  month)  and  "bonus" 
costs  (roughly  $470  million  a  month)  con- 
tinue tlirough  June  1976,  food  stamp  fund- 
ing needs  will  u-se  up  the  entire  amount  of 
available  funding.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  dip  into  the  $1  billion  appropriated  for 
the  "transition  quarter"  in  order  to  fund 
fiscal  1976  if  "bonus"  costs  continue  to  rise 
or  if  there  are  added  administrative  costs 
linked  to  a  larger-than-anticlpated  caseload. 

THE    "transition    QUARTER" 

The  actual  fiscal  Impact  of  all  the  fore- 
going will  be  felt  in  the  "transition  quarter." 

In  the  USDA's  original  planning,  funding 
needs  for  the  "transition  quarter"  were  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $1,171  billion — assuming 
operation  under  new  regulations.  This  was 


to  be  funded  with  81.039  oillion  In  direct 
appropriations  plus  $132  million  carried  over 
from  fiscal  1976. 

As  the  situation  now  appears,  it  is  prob- 
able that  only  the  $1,039  billion  in  direct 
appropriations  will  actually  be  available  to 
fund  the  "transition  quarter"  because  the 
9132  million  "carryover"  will  have  been  used 
up  in  fiscal  1976.  It  is  even  possible  that  less 
than  $1,039  billion  will  be  available  for  the 
•'transition  quarter"  if  ascal  1976  funding 
needs  top  $5,789  billion,  as  discussed  earlier. 

If  the  new  regulations  begin  to  have  a  fis- 
cal impact  In  July  1976  (assuming  they  are 
not  blocked  by  court  action  or  legislation), 
funding  needs  for  the  "transition  quarter" 
can  be  expected  to  be  at  least  $1,171  billion 
(as  originally  planned).  However,  since  the 
•phase  In"  time  looks  like  it  will  be  moved 
back  to  July-August  1976  ^rather  than  May- 
June  1976,  as  originally  planned),  "transi- 
tion quarter"  funding  needs  may  very  well  be 
higher  than  $1,171  billion — even  under  the 
new  regulations.  Thus,  a  "deflcit"  of  at  least 
$132  million  in  the  "transition  quarter"  can 
be  expected. 

If  the  new  regulations  are  blocked  by  court 
action  or  legislation,  the  "transition  quarter" 
deficit  will  be  ever  greater.  Assum^lng  that 
"transition  quarter  "  costs  will  run  about  the 
same  as  current  costs  if  the  new  regvUations 
are  blocked,  funding  needs  for  the  "transition 
quarter  "  will  be  between  $1.4  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion— as  opposed  to  available  funding  of  no 
more  than  $1,039  billion.  This  would  lead  to 
a  "deflcit"  of  $400-$500  million — the  amount 
indicated  by  the  Adminstration  in  appropri- 
ations committee  hearings. 

A    CAUT10N.\RY    NOTE 

Estimates  of  funding  needs  are  imprecise. 
The  "margin  of  error"  is  probably  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  million.  Thus,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that,  if  the  new  regulations  go  into 
effect,  a  $132  million  "deficit"  might  not  ap- 
pear. 

However,  an  estimated  "deficit"  of  $400- 
$500  million  is  far  enough  beyond  any  "mar- 
gin of  error"  that  it  Is  probable — unless  there 
is  a  substantial  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions. 

OPTIONS    FOR    THE    ADMINISTRATION 

Basically,  the  Administration  has  three  op- 
tions in  case  of  an  anticipated  "deficit"  in 
food  stamp  funding — 

( 1 )  It  could  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation in  the  necessary  amount. 

(2)  It  could  continue  financing  the  pro- 
gram until  it  ran  out  of  funding  and  simply 
close  down  the  program  when  fvmds  ran  out 
(.sometime  in  August  or  September!. 

(3)  It  could  invoke  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 16(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  which 
direct  the  Secretary  to  reduce  benefits  across 
the  board  in  order  to  stay  within  avail.ible 
appropriations. 


CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    NEEDED 
ON  OCS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
neecJ  for  tighter  regulation  and  enhanced 
economic  returns  from  Federal  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  remains  on  our  legis- 
lative agenda.  While  the  Senate  passed 
S.  521  last  summer,  the  House  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  still  hard  at  work  marking  up  a 
companion  bill. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  Congress  en- 
act major  OCS  reform  legislation  now. 
before  the  administration  progresses 
any  further  with  its  accelerated  leasing 
program.  Already,  988.170  acres  cf  Fed- 
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cral  OCS  have  been 
of  southern  Califomi  i 
nine    sales    schedulec 
Alaska's  shorelines  by 
this  month. 

We  should  not  for 
past.  I  vividly  recall 
when  a  Union  Oil 
Santa  Barbai-a  Channfel 
trol  spewing  thousanqs 
into  the  sea.  The  spill 
the  .spring  and  into 
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southern  California 
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were  severly  damagec 
resulted  from  an 
rels  of  crude  oil. 
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about  existing 
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present  system  for 
not  only  Santa  Bar 
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does  not  guarantee 
owners    of    these 
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development  of  the  oil 
It  hands  over  to  the 
right  to  make  criticall 
vironmental  decisions 
ful  public  input. 

S.  521,  legislation  w 
culmination  of  the 
began  on  the  oily 
bara  7  years  ago, 
July  30,   1975,  and 
action.  Similar  legisla 
being  marked  up  in 
Committee  on  the  OC$ 

S.  521  contains  a 
provisions  which  I 
ported.  Under  this 
ventional  leasing  arr 
the  oil  companies  are 
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to  develop  the  oil 
the    Outer 
would  be  replaced  by 
process  which  separ; 
development  and  pri 

This  would  mark  a 
tui-e  from  our  curr 
Not   only   would  it 
data  base  about 
reserves,  it  would 
decisions  which  have 
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ments  would  be  made 
tor,  witli  tlie 
ticipation  by  affected 
support  of  this  concept, 
program  contained  in 
vide  for  a  more  or 
ment  of  OCS  resource! 

Fiom  the  standpoi|it 
tal  safeguards,  S.  521 
the  safety  requiremenlts 
grams,  but  it  establisl^es 
Impact  Fund  to 
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dollars  for  use  in  the  event  of  adverse 
OCS  consequences. 

The  leasing  options  for  the  develop- 
ment leases  would  be  discretionary.  I 
personally  favor  the  royalty  bidding  sys- 
tem, with  a  sliding  scale  of  decreasing 
I'oyalty  payments  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  recovery  of  as  much  of  the 
resources  as  possible  while  guarding 
against  premature  abandonment  of  the 
lease.  I  am,  however,  pleased  that  this 
bill  will  leave  open  a  wide  range  of  op- 
tions including  bonud  and  royalty  bid- 
ding profit  sharing,  and  exploration 
programs. 

Tlie  importance  of  S.  521  is  vividly 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  problems 
which  liave  occurred  with  regard  to  Cal- 
ifornia's offsliore  oil  and  gas  leases.  Not 
long  ago,  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior 
announced  the  acceptance  of  bids  for 
tlie  lease  of  56  off.sliore  oil  and  gas  tracts 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the 
coast  of  southern  California.  However, 
serious  questions  liave  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  Department's  evaluation 
of  the  high  bids  received  for  the  tracts. 
For  this  reason,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Tunnev 
and  me.  has  begun  a  major  investigation 
to  determine  why  bids  on  .southern  Cali- 
fo^-nia  oil  fields  were  so  far  below  pre- 
sale  Government  estimates. 

Preliminary  investigations  by  the  Gen- 
evA  Accounting  Office  indicate  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  prepared  two 
."■eparate  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
OCS  resources.  One  estimate  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  valued  OCS  lands  at  ap- 
proximately $300  million  for  231  tracts, 
200  oi  wliich  were  valued  at  the  mini- 
mum i^rice  of  $25  per  acre.  I  am  informed 
that  the  $25  per  acre  valuation  Is  that 
which  is  assigned  to  an  offshore  acre 
wlien  USGS  has  no  information  about 
tlie  area.  In  contrast  to  this  $300  million 
figure,  an  estimate  by  Department  of 
Interior  staff  valued  tlie  OCS  resources 
at  $2  billion. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
give  away  these  valuable,  nonrenewable 
resources  under  the  current  system 
which  does  not  assure  an  adequate  re- 
turn to  tlie  public.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
passage  of  corrective  legislation  such  as 
S.  521  will  enable  us  to  avoid  situations 
such  a.s  this  not  only  in  California,  but  in 
all  coastal  States. 


GEAR  '76  GOES  TO  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  the  Onondaga  Cycling  Club  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  will  serve  as  the 
host  for  the  annual  great  eastern  bi- 
cycle rally.  This  rally,  known  as  GEAR, 
is  one  of  tlie  major  recreational  bicy- 
cling events  of  the  year.  It  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  and  families  for  a 
long  weekend  of  rides  and  discussions  on 
problems  confronting  bicyclists. 

This  year,  the  headquarters  of  the 
May  29-31  rally  will  be  at  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege in  Syracuse.  The  Onondaga  Cycling 
Club  has  scheduled  40  different  rides 
during  the  3 -day  period,  including  a 
100-mile  trek  along  the  Erie  Canal  to 
Rome,  N.Y..  and  back,  plus  a  200-mile 


Bicentennial  "Double  Centiur."  In  ad- 
dition, the  club  plans  a  variety  of  lec- 
tures and  instructions,  equipment  dis- 
plays, and  panel  discussions. 

As  the  author  of  recent  legislation  un- 
der which  $6,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  an  urban  bikeways  demonstration 
program,  and  as  an  individual  who  has 
far  less  opportunity  to  ride  my  5-speed 
bike  than  I  would  like,  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Onondaga  Cycling 
Club  for  taking  on  the  challenge  to  host 
GEAR.  Ana  I  offer  all  those  who  plan  to 
attend  my  vei-y  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful GEAR  "76. 

I  ask  unanimous  corLsent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  today's  Washington  Post  that 
discusses  tlie  advantages  of  increased 
bicycling  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let  the  Cycling  Reign  Supreme 
(By  Jonathan  Power) 

Rome.— The  Piazza  Navona,  that  graceful 
ICth  century  square  with  the  Bernini  Foun- 
tains, Is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  Rome. 

An  oasis  of  tranquillity  right  In  the  heart 
of  the  city,  a  mighty  square  two  hundred 
.ind  forty  meters  long,  sixty-five  meters 
wide,  where  motorized  traffic  is  forbidden 
and  people  sit — in  my  case  write  a  news- 
paper colmnn — or  ride  bicycles.  Indeed  this 
is  the  very  place  where  three  years  ago  my 
own  two  little  girls  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle, 
hired  from  the  little  shop  where  Signor  Tan- 
turri  has  been  plying  his  trade  for  some  30 
years. 

The  bicycle  is  man's  energy-efficient  and 
effective  form  of  tran^ort — effective  be- 
cause it  does  so  much  good,  increasing  man's 
unaided  speed  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four, 
while  doing  so  little  harm — there  are  no  ex- 
haust fumes,  it  takes  a  thirtieth  the  space 
of  a  moving  car  and  rarely  are  people 
knocked  down.  Despite  these  great  advan- 
tages the  bicycle  has  been,  almost  literally, 
driven  off  most  of  our  city  roads.  In  Britain 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  estimates  that  the 
distance  traveled  by  cycles  went  down  from 
5.8  million  miles  In  1962  to  2.3  million  milei 
in  1972. 

At  last,  however  the  tide  has  begun  to 
turn.  The  car  is  no  longer  seen  as  such  a 
wonder  horse.  And  OPEC  ha.s  helped  nurse 
doubts  th.1t  were  introduced  by  the  upward 
graphs  of  heart  disease  and  obesity.  Cycles 
are  coming  back  and  fast  too.  In  1968  in 
Britain,  only  573,000  bicycles  were  sold.  Last 
year  the  total  passed  the  one  million  mark 
for  the  first  time  in  20  years.  The  United 
States  now  sells  more  new  bicycles  than 
automobiles.  And  sales  are  booming.  It  is 
America's  fastest  growing  outdoor  activity. 
Surprisingly  it  is  no  fad  of  the  trendy  young. 
A  survey  in  'Washington,  D.C.  showed  that 
the  average  age  of  male  riders  wa^  38  and 
of  women,  40. 

A  fascinating  study  done  inider  the 
unlikely  auspices  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  concluded  that  the 
bicycle  is  one  of  America's  great  unex- 
ploited  resources.  The  author,  Eric  Hirst, 
urges  that  a  modest  substitution  of  bi- 
cycles for  cars  in  worker  commuting  could 
save  the  United  States  4  billion  dollars  a  year 
on  energy  imports. 

Hli-sfs  sums  are  fascinating,  and  are  wiirtli 
reproducing  here  m  digest  form. 

He  examines  how  much  extra  energy  is 
required  for  each  mile  cycled,  the  price  of  a 
new  bike,  its  average  life  span  and  how  much 
city  bikeways  cost.  He  calculates  that  bi- 
cycling costs  2.6  cents  a  mile,  half  of  which 
is  food.  Toral  energy  use  for  bicycling  comes 
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out  at  1.300  BTU/mile — which  is  equivalent 
to  100  mUes  a  gallon.  He  then  compares  this 
with  the  doUar  cost  of  traveling  by  car  for 
short  city  trips  and  finds  that  the  bicycle 
is  thirteen  times  as  energy-efficient  as  the 
car.  But  what  about  speed?  Presumably  that 
i.s  what  convinces  the  average  man  that  he 
is  Ijetter  off  In  his  car. 

Hirst  assumes  the  cyclist  travels  at  an 
average  speed  of  10  mph  with  a  total  delay 
lime  of  5  minutes  for  locking  and  unlock- 
ing his  bicycle.  A  car  travels  in  the  rush  hour 
at  an  average  speed  of  20  mph  with  a  6- 
mlnute  delay  time  for  parkUig  and  locking. 
For  trips  shorter  than  a  mile  the  bicycle 
is  clearly  faster.  For  a  journey  of  three  miles 
the  car  would  take  fifteen  minutes  and  the 
bicycle  twenty-two. 

If  a  commuter  values  his  time  at  more 
than  $1.70  an  hour.  It  would  not  be  worth 
shifting  to  a  bicycle.  But  what,  on  a  three- 
mile  journey,  does  that  extra  seven  minutes 
do?  It  gives  you  much-needed  exercise,  eases 
the  pressure  on  yotir  nervous  system  and — 
if  there  are  bicycle  lanes — gives  you  pleastire 
and  relaxation  too.  Moreover,  it  helps  the 
coiuitry's  balance  of  payments.  If  on  the 
days  of  good  cyclUig  weather  (estimated  at 
62  percent),  half  the  commuters  smtched 
to  their  bikes,  America  would  have  saved 
160  million  barrels  of  oil  worth  $4  billion. 
That  Is  7  percent  of  the  total  automobile 
gasoline  used  In  a  year.  Not  too  Impossible 
a  dream.  In  Davis,  Calif.,  the  recent  shift 
to  bicycles  has  reduced  auto  travel  by  at 
least  10  percent.  A  survey  in  Denver  showed 
that  40  percent  of  the  commuters  would  ride 
bicycles  if  it  were  safe  to  do  so.  The  real 
b.irrier  is  a  man-made  one — we  have  made 
the  city  for  the  car.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
land  in  London  is  given  over  to  roads  and 
parking  lots.  In  Los  Angeles  It  is  60  percent. 

But  given  the  chance  to  cycle  in  safety, 
people  will  jimip  at  it.  In  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark; Upsala,  Sweden;  Rotterdam,  Holland; 
and  Stevenage,  England,  bicycles  account 
for  well  over  a  quarter  of  all  the  trips  made 
by  any  form  of  transportation.  The  secret? 
In  Stevenage,  a  new  town,  oikeways  have 
been  built  as  part  of  the  town  plan.  In 
Holland,  one  third  of  the  total  road  length 
has  special  provision  for  bikes.  In  Holland 
and  Sweden,  a  commuter  can  check  In  his 
bicycle  at  a  train  station  and  rent  another 
at  his  destination. 

'What  is  stopping  our  city  governments 
from  introducing  such  sensible  Innovations? 
There  is  really  no  reason  why  Inner  city  areas 
should  not  now  be  entirely  closed  to  motor- 
ized traffic,  except  ambtUances  and  delivery 
trucks,  and  let  the  pedestrian  and  the  bi- 
cyclist rule  supreme.  It  would,  despite  the 
fury  of  the  car  lobby,  be  a  popular  move.  In 
a  recent  poll  in  Southampton,  1,000  pedes- 
trians out  of  1,100  were  for  the  closure  of  a 
principal  street.  In  the  center  of  Vienna, 
where  0  city  blocks  were  closed  to  traffic 
over  Christmas  in  1971,  80  percent  of  the 
pedestrians  qiiestioned  supported  the  move. 
It  is  now  a  permanent  feature.  It  is  not  sur- 
prishig  that  banning  the  car  is  so  popu- 
lar a  move — people  begin  to  enjoy  city  life 
in  a  way  they  did  not  know  they  could. 
Carbon  monoxide  levels  fall  dramatically — 
in  the  Ginza  district  of  Tokyo,  a  ban  on 
tr^ilic  reduced  the  level  of  carbon  monoxide 
by  a  factor  of  five.  Even  the  shops  are  begin- 
ning to  welcome  these  reforms.  Their  trade 
actually  goes  up,  concludes  an  O.E.C.D.  re- 
port. Streets  for  People. 

So  why  not  the  bicycle?  Ivan-Ilich  in  his 
Utile  book  "Energy  and  Equity"  poses  the 
5.\me  question.  He  observes:  "Thousands  of 
vears  ago  the  wheel  took  the  load  off  the 
carrier-slave,  but  It  did  so  only  on  the 
Eurasian  landmass.  In  Mexico,  the  wheel  was 
well  known  but  never  applied  to  transport. 
It  served  exclusively  for  the  construction  of 
carriages  for  toy  gods.  The  taboo  on  wheel- 


barrows In  America  before  Cortez  Is  no  more 
ptizzUng    than    the    taboo    on    bicycles    In 

modern  traffic." 


SPENDING  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  Senator  Roth,  Sena- 
tor Gl::nn,  and  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  terminate  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  every  4  years  and 
requii'e  a  zero-base  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  these  programs  before  they  could 
be  reautliorized.  That  legislation,  S. 
2925,  the  Government  Economy  and 
Spending  Reform  Act  of  1976,  now  has 
28  cosponsors  in  the  Senate.  Companion 
legislation  in  the  House,  introduced  by 
Congressmen  James  Bl,vnchard  and 
Norm  Mineta,  now  has  about  80  cospon- 
sors. 

Those  of  us  who  have  introduced  this 
legislation  believe  that  it  is  a  ci'itical 
starting  point  for  the  Congress  to  begin 
exercising  greater  control  over  the  •way 
the  Federal  Government  spends  the 
American  taxpayers'  money.  I  have  been 
very  pleased  to  note  that  the  legislation 
though  largely  unnoticed  by  many  in  the 
Congress,  has  received  considerable  news 
interest  ar.d  editorial  support.  I  ■tvould 
like  at  this  point  to  insert  several  news 
stories  and  coliunns  about  S.  2925  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  information. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Seeexhibic  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions has  now  completed  7  days  of 
hearings  on  this  proposal.  Tlie  subject  of 
these  hearings  has  often  been  very  tech- 
nical and  tedious.  But  Senator  Glenn, 
Senator  Roth,  and  I  believe  that  this  is 
important  work.  I  would  Jike  to  thank 
and  congratulate  both  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  attention  they  have  given  to 
the  hearings  and  to  the  development  of  a 
workable  proposal.  Their  support  and 
coopei-ation  has  been  most  important  in 
raising  questions  about  and  building  the 
case  for  this  kind  of  reform. 

The     subcommittee     has     scheduled 
mark-up  sessions  on  S.  2925  for  May  12 
and  13.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  both 
Senator  Glenn  and  Senator  Roth  when 
I  say  that  I  am  very  encouraged  about 
the  prospects  for  reporting  out  a  spend- 
ing ref  onn  bill  at  that  time. 
[From    the    Portland   Press   Herald,   Febru- 
ary 13,  19761 
Exhibit  1 
Reviev>'ing  The  Programs 

For  years  now  there  has  been  protest 
against  the  proliferation  of  government 
programs. 

New  programs  are  created  with  every  legis- 
lative session  at  the  state  and  the  federal 
levels.  But,  the  complaint  runs,  no  programs 
are  terminated.  Once  a  program  is  enacted 
it  goes  on  and  on  regardless  of  the  need.  No 
one  even  bothers  to  reviev.-  them  to  deter- 


mine whether  they  have  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose or  have  been  duplicated  by  something 
newer. 

The  complaint  has  been  much  like  the 
weather.  Everyone  has  talked  about  It  but 
no  one  has  done  anything  about  It.  At  last, 
someone  has  done  something.  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  has  filed  a  proposal  which  would 
require  Congress  to  re-examine  each  federal 
program  at  least  once  every  four  years.  There 
is  hope  that  some  action  may  be  taken  on  the 
proposal  because  the  measure,  originating 
with  a  Maine  liberal,  quickly  drew  support 
from  conservative  quaiters,  notably  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  who  a&ked  to  have  his 
name  attached  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  discontent  with 
the  present  arrangement,  one  might  have 
expected  more  positi\e  reaction  to  the  Muskie 
measure  than  has  been  displayed. 

Of  course,  the  bill  would  add  to  the  con- 
gressional biu-den.  It  puts  all  programs  on  a 
four -year  reauthorization  basis  and  all  those 
not  explicitly  continued  by  congressional 
vote  wotild  be  abolished.  Exempt  from  the 
measvu-e  would  be  those  programs  to  which 
individuals  had  made  payments  in  expecta- 
tion of  later  compensation — programs  such 
as  Social  Security,  railroad  retirement,  civil 
service  retirement.  Medicare,  etc. 

When  Senator  Muskie  spoke  on  television 
to  present  the  Democratic  view  of  the  state 
of  the  nation,  he  devoted  several  minutes 
to  his  concern  about  the  peoples  attitude 
toward  government.  He  said  that  in  talking 
with  Maine  folk  he  had  found  that  they 
are  disenchanted  with  government,  don't  be- 
lieve that  government  can  meet  the  problems 
of  the  day  or  that  It  Is  responsive  to  their 
needs.  This  bill  is  a  further  expression  of 
that  concern. 

Government  has  "become  out  of  touch  and 
out  of  control,"  he  said  in  Introducing  the 
"government  economy  and  spending  reform 
act."  as  it  will  be  known. 

It  seems  to  us  a  respKDnslble  and  progres- 
sive course  for  government,  one  that  might 
be  applied  equally  well  to  state  governments. 
With  the  support  it  has  attracted  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  hope  it  will  get  the 
momentum  It  deserves  to  move  through  the 
congressional  machinery. 

■With  this  measure.  Senator  Muskie  Is  doing 
something  many  people  have  been  request- 
ing for  years. 


A  Good  Idea 

Taking  a  look  at  various  government  pro- 
grams to  see  if  they're  working  out  seems  like 
a  simple  idea,  and  it  is;  but  little  or  nothing's 
been  done  about  it. 

Now,  Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie  says 
it's  time  the  Congress  did  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government  on  a  regvilar 
basis  and  scrap  programs  that  have  proven 
useless,  duplicative  or  inefficient,  and  con- 
tinue those  of  proven  worth. 

He  has  Introduced  the  "Government  Eco- 
nomy and  Spending  Reform  Act  Of  1376" 
which  woiUd  require  virtually  every  federal 
program  to  receive  a  formal  review  and  reau- 
thorization at  least  once  every  four  years. 

The  senator  says,  "Government  inefficiency 
Is  becoming  today's  number  one  villain.  Hor- 
ror stories  about  bureaucratic  bungling  make 
good  copy,  and  I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another  have  been  guilty  of  taking  a 
ride  on  some  well-intentioned  government 
worker's  mistake.  But  I  think  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  American  people  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  such  press  release  exclamations  of 
outrage.  They  are  ready  for  hard  evidence  and 
real  results  that  prove  we  are  serious  about 
making  government  more  pi-oductive." 

Basically,  what  Senator  Muskie  is  talking 
about  is  a  zero-based  budget  approach  to 
government  spending.  Instead  of  merely 
renev.lng  each  government  program  on  the 
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Two  of  their  proposals  bear  the  earmarks  of 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  once  a  young  Turk 
liimself.  Muskie's  plan  on  the  federal  side 
would  require  reapproval  of  virtually  every 
government  program  at  least  once  every  four 
years.  Without  it — ZAP!  Self  destruct.  Wil- 
fong and  Spencer  would  like  to  see  the  same 
idea  promulgated  in  Maine.  Their  "sunset 
law"  is  modeled  on  one  adopted  In  Colorado, 
which  puts  an  expiration  date  on  programs 
and  requires  that  their  existence  be  justified 
periodically. 

"Shicc  the  New  Deal,  we  have  been  going  in 
the  direction  of  more  and  more  government 
programs,"  Wilfong  is  quoted  saying,  "At 
.some  point  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
reverse  that  trend."  And  no  time  like  the 
present. 

Tlie  serond  part  of  the  Wilfong-Spencer 
Initiative  76  is  budget  reform.  Sen.  Muskie 
is  deep  into  tl>ls,  also  at  the  federal  level,  and 
Wilfong  points  to  the  state  worker  pay  raise 
is.sue  as  indicating  the  need  in  the  state's 
budget.  With  full  debate  and  panoply,  spend- 
ing and  taxing  priorities  would  be  established 
early  in  tlie  .session.  The  big  spending  l.ssues 
would  not  be  left  for  the  heated  hours  and 
frantic  maneuvering  at  the  very  end.  Ais  Sen- 
ate chairman  of  the  budget  committee, 
Muskie  Is  enthusiastic  about  its  success  in 
setting  a  mandatory  spending  ceiling. 

The  third  part  of  Initiative  76  Is  equally 
rea.sonabIe.  It  would  enable  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  to  levy  a  surcharge  on  the 
utilities  it  regtilates  in  order  to  provide  it 
with  more  staff  and  resources  to  present  the 
consumer  viewpoint  on  rate  increase  ca.ses. 
Such  a  bill  had  been  approved  by  two  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  and  then  vetoed  by 
Gov.  Longley.  As  Spencer  puts  it,  the  people 
are  paying  indirectly  for  tlie  legal  povver  the 
utilities  mtister  on  their  side;  why  shouldn't 
they  be  entitled  to  equally  clout  as  consum- 
ers? The  PUC  can't  afford  such  an  invest- 
ment now  but  It  should  be  given  the  re- 
sources to  do  so.  Whether  such  funds  are 
foinid  thro;.igh  an  assessment  system  or  reg- 
ular stale  appropriations,  the  cost  will  be 
borne  by  consumers  In  any  event. 

Sunset  law,  budget  reform,  regulatory 
agency  upgrading  three  steps  toward  limiting 
and  revlt.^llzing  government,  a  government 
that  is  manageable,  a  government  that  works. 
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I  From  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 

Feb.  4,  19761 

Muskie's  Plan  Gets  B.muiy  OK 

( By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 

W.^RiiiNGTON. — Declaring  that  goveriiment 
has  "become  out  of  touch  and  otit  of  con- 
trol." Sen.  Edmund  S.  Mttskle  Tuesday  filed 
his  long-discussed  proposal  requiring  Con- 
gress to  tEke  r.  fresh  look  at  each  federal  pro- 
Emm  at  least  once  every  four  years. 

The  proposed  "government  economy  and 
spending  reform  act"  promptly  drew  .sig- 
nificant support  from  conservatives,  notably 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  R-Arlz. 

In  theory,  the  plan  would  give  Congress 
a  vehicle  to  review  and  wipe  out  any  run- 
away program  after  fotir  years. 

And  even  if  Congress  decided  to  continue 
the  program,  it  would  have  to  start  from  a 
"zero  base"  in  determining  the  amotuit  of 
money  to  provide. 

Goldwater  listened  to  Muskie  e.xplain  the 
plan  and  then  approached  the  Maine  sen- 
ator to  ask  that  his  name  be  attached  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  Muskie  legislation  would  ptit  all  gov- 
ernment programs  and  activities  on  a  four- 
year  reauthorization  schedule.  Those  that 
Congress  did  not  explicitly  vote  to  continue 
would  be  automatically  abolished. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  unprecedented 
process  would  be  those  under  which  Individ- 
uals make  payments  to  the  federal  govern- 


ment with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  compensated  later. 

This  would  Include  Social  Security,  rail- 
road retirement,  civil  service  retirement  and 
Medicare,  among  others.  Interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt  would  also  be  exempted. 

But  every  program,  except  for  the  debt 
interest  payments,  would  still  have  to  be 
reviewed  every  fourth  year. 

In  his  speech,  Muskie  acknowledged  con- 
gressional failure  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  problems  as  health,  education  and  aid 
to  the  cities  under  existing  programs. 

The  Maine  senator  said  Congress  had  not 
"paid  enough  attention  to  how  well  the 
programs  we  adopted  were  working." 

And  only  if  spending  for  ineffective  pro- 
grams is  brought  under  control,  he  said, 
will  there  be  enough  money  or  public  trust 
to  adopt  needed  new  programs. 

MusUie  told  colleagues  that  Congress  Is 
blamed  by  the  public  as  much  as  anyone 
for  the  way  go\ernment  works. 

He  said  the  spending  reform  bill  is  one 
way  of  responding  to  the  criticism  "that  \vc 
are  not  in  control  of  our  own  house." 

Excerpt  From  CBS  Evening  News  With 
Walter  Cronkite,  February  10,  1976 

Walter  Cronkite.  Eric  Sevareid  comments 
tonight  on  a  movement  in  Congress  to  bring 
the  federal  bureaucracy  under    control. 

Eric  Sevareid.  Everybody  complains  about 
the  weather,  as  the  man  said,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.  Nearly  every  politi- 
cal candidate  on  the  stump  complains  about 
the  costs  and  complexity  of  government  pro- 
prams  but  noljody  does  anything  about  it — 
almost  nobody.  But  It  can  be  done,  not  very 
effectively  by  Presidents  because  laws  are 
laws,  but  by  the  Congress  that  makes  the 
laws. 

Congress  took  one  big  preliminary  step 
last  year  when  it  reformed  its  own  budget - 
making  procedures.  For  the  first  time,  it  has 
what  looks  like  a  rational  system  of  con- 
structing and  controlling  budget  expendi- 
tures. 

The  next  great  step  would  be  to  reach  out 
for  the  hundreds  of  domestic  programs,  as 
well  as  defense,  and  get  them  under  some 
control  by  making  them  demonstrate,  in  a 
systematic  way,  their  necessity  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness. That's  the  aim  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Muskie  and  several  of 
his  colleagues.  This,  if  passed,  would  put  the 
Congress  neck  deep  into  a  whole  new  river 
of  work.  It  would  be  a  huge,  continuing 
project,  but  It's  hard  to  see  that  it  would 
require  any  more  energy  than  Congress  ex- 
pends in  thinking  up  and  putting  into  a.':- 
tlon  agency  after  agency  and  program  after 
program. 

Very  few  government  bureaus  self-de- 
struct, even  when  their  work  Is  essentially 
finished.  Long  ago.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Douglas  unsuccessfully  urged  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
so  he  recalls,  to  put  a  terminal  date  on 
every  new  bin-eau  and  program — ten  years 
and  they  would  die  automatically.  The 
Musltie  bill  would  give  all  new  and  existing 
programs  a  statutory  life  of  four  years.  e.\- 
cept  of  course  those  into  which  citizens 
have  been  paying  money  for  future  return 
like  Social  Sectirity.  None  could  continue 
after  four  years  unless  Congress  took  positive 
action  to  re-authorize  them,  and  Congress 
would  begin  with  action  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  identify  programs  that 
duplicate  each  other  or  are  inactive. 

The  Muskie  group  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  public  protest  about  the  mad- 
dening complexity  and  delay  in  dealing  with 
government  Is  real  and  well  founded,  that 
putting  money  into  many  of  these  programs 
is  like  pouring  water  through  twenty-flve 
layers  of  blotting  paper. 

Tlve  federal  government  oversees  around  a 
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thousand  programs  affecting  nearly  all  as- 
pects of  life:  over  two-hundred  health  pro- 
grams, a-hundred-and-flfty-six  Income  se- 
curity and  social  service  programs,  eighty- 
three  housing  programs — at  that  point,  the 
Muskie  statement  to  the  Senate  resorts  to 
"et  cetera". 

But  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  Congress 
il^self.  It  is  breeding  committees  and  sub- 
committees like  rabbits  or  wire  coat-hangers, 
to  an  overlapping,  duplicating  total  now  get- 
ting  around  the  foiu--hundied  mark. 


MuscLE-BotJND — And  FAX-BoTnro 

Stu.  Edmimd  S.  Muskie  (D-Me.)  has  ccme 
up  with  the  refreshing  idea  that  the  best  way 
to  restore  public  faith  In  government  is  to 
weed  out  federal  programs  that,  however 
well-intentioned,  aren't  working  well  enough 
to  earn  their  keep.  More  refreshing  still,  he 
has  gone  beyond  easy  rhetoric  to  offer  a  prac- 
tical means  of  achieving  this  result. 

Legislation  introduced  by  Muskie  early 
this  month  would  require  virtually  every 
federal  program  to  be  reviewed  by  Congress 
every  four  years  to  determine  if  it  .should  be 
continued — and,  if  so,  at  what  level  of 
spending.  Those  failing  to  win  reauthoriza- 
tion would  expire. 

The  only  spending  programs  exempt  from 
the  automatic  quadrennial  review  would  be 
interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  and 
programs,  such  as  Social  Security,  vrnder 
which  individuals  make  payments  to  the  na- 
tional government  in  the  e.vpectation  of 
later  compensation. 

Because  Muskie's  proposal  calls  for  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  psychological  atmos- 
phere In  Washington,  as  well  as  In  actual 
procedures.  It  is  likely  to  encounter  stiff  re- 
sistance. 

But  it  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible ideas  to  come  along  in  years. 

The  way  the  political  system  now  operates, 
members  of  Congress  concentrate  on  gen- 
erating new  programs  to  solve  real  and  not- 
so-real  national  problems.  But  once  the  leg- 
islation Is  enacted,  they  move  on  to  new 
frontiers  and  show  scant  interest  in  follow- 
ing up  to  determine  whether  the  hope-for 
results  are  In  fact  achieved.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  progi-ams  gain  powerful  constitu- 
encies of  their  own  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
in  the  public.  Social  and  defense  programs 
alike  generate  pressures  for  tlieU-  continu- 
ance, and  against  their  reexamination.  The 
question,  "Should  we  be  doing  it  at  all?"  is 
too  seldom  asked. 

The  cumulative  result  Is  a  e'>vornment  in 
which  performance  Increasingly  falls  short 
of  promise. 

Muskie  notes  that  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  lists,  among  other 
things,  228  health  programs,  156  income- 
•security  and  social-service  programs  and  83 
housing  programs.  The  federal  government 
manual  lists  not  only  11  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  44  independent  agencies,  taut  also 
1.240  advisory  boards,  committees,  commis- 
sions and  councils.  And  while  dozen.s  of  new 
such  bodies  are  created  each  year,  the  old 
ones  mrely  go  out  of  busine.'^s. 

As  an  all-too-typical  case  of  oterlappiag 
-social  programs,  the  Maine  senator  told  of 
one  city  where  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  eight  clinics  operating  in  one  neigh- 
borhood under  several  different  programs — 
each  proceeding  without  regard  to  what  the 
otliers  were  doing.  The  GAO  has  found  agen- 
cies that  were  unable  to  say  how  mtich  they 
spend  on  administrative  costs  as  opposed  to 
itctual  services. 

The  American  people  are  understandably 
turned  off,  Muskie  added,  by  a  government 
that  is  too  muscle-bound  to  do  the  things  it 
is  trying  to  do.  He  cited  complaints  from  citi- 
zens who  had  to  wait  18  months  for  a  ruling 
on  claims  for  disability  compensation,  and 
from  towns  that  had  to  wait  many  months 
for  federal  approval  of  sev.-er  systems  man- 
dated by  federal  law. 


Muskie,  who  has  done  a  highly  creditable 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, says  the  point  Ls  not  that  there  should 
be  a  freeze  on  new  programs  to  help  people, 
but  that  the  country  cannot  afford  new  pro- 
grams unless  Congress  is  willing  to  eliminate 
old  ones  that  are  ineffective,  unnecessary  or 
redundant. 

The  same  sort  of  waste  and  duplication  is 
to  be  fotind  In  military  programs;  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  reauthorization 
procedure,  too. 

As  part  of  the  quadrennial  review  process 
that  would  be  required  by  Muskie's  bill,  con- 
gressional committees  would  have  to  make 
"zero-base"  evaluations.  That  Is,  they  would 
consider  the  comparative  effects  of  eliminat- 
ing a  program,  of  funding  It  at  existing  or 
greater  levels,  or  of  funding  it  at  various 
levels  in  between.  Their  findings  would  be 
reported  to  the  full  House  and  Senate. 

Congress  took  a  big  step  toward  rational 
setting  of  national  priorities  when  it  estab- 
lished the  House  and  Senate  budget  commit- 
tees last  year.  The  Muskie  proposal  is  a  nat- 
tvral  follow-up;  It  deserves  the  support  of 
everybody  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  be- 
lieves in  responsible,  effective  government. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  5,  1976 1 
More  Bang  for  the  Buck 

t;eniitor  Ednuuid  Muskie  has  come  up  with 
a  legislative  proposal  that  has  the  look  of 
a  winner. 

Instehd  of  following  the  usual  practice 
of  plowing  more  money  into  federal  programs 
year  after  year  whether  they  work  or  not, 
Mr.  Muskie  says,  why  not  take  a  fresh  look 
at  them  periodically? 

Indeed,  why  not?  Congressional  failure  to 
reexamine  what  it  creates  is  a  major  reason 
why  the  budget  keeps  getting  bigger,  the 
biueaucracy  keeps  growing,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers keep  wondering  why  they  don't  get  more 
bang  for  their  bucks. 

The  way  Mr.  Muskie  and  the  bill's  co- 
sponsors — Republican  William  Roth  of  Dela- 
ware and  Democrat  John  Olenn  of  Ohio — 
see  it.  the  government  will  never  have 
.enough  money  for  new  initiatives  if  it  con- 
tinues to  throw  good  money  after  bad 
programs. 

Under  the  Muskie  bill,  beginning  in  1979 
almost  all  federal  programs  would  be  put 
on  a  fotu'-year  authorization  cycle.  This 
means  that  each  program,  ^vith  the  exception 
of  such  things  as  servicing  the  federal  debt 
and  Social  Security  pensions,  would  be  ex- 
amined every  four  years  to  see  if  it  is  do- 
ing wliat  it  was  established  to  do.  Any  pro- 
gram that  was  not  reauthorized  would  auto- 
matically be  abolished. 

There's  more.  Programs  deemed  worthy  of 
keeping  would  not  necessarily  be  retained 
at  existing  or  greater  size.  Congress  would 
start  at  "zero  base"  in  its  re-examlnation  and 
every  dollar  of  authorization  would  have  to 
be  justified  as  to  the  job  it  is  supposed  to 
do  and  the  impact  on  overall  government 
spending. 

To  help  the  process,  the  executive  branch 
would  be  required  to  make  a  "zero-base 
review  and  evaluation"  of  progi'ams  sched- 
uled for  extension  or  termination. 

Enacting  the  Muskie  proposal  will  not  be 
easy.  Congreas  is  a  world  of  535  fiefdoms  and 
each  potentate  has  pet  programs  that  he's 
determined  to  hang  onto.  Then  there  are  the 
special  interests — the  lobbyists,  if  you  will — 
that  cajole,  badger  and  even  now  and  then 
bribe  congressmen  to  keep  programs  going 
that  benefit  the  special  interests.  The  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  itself  is  an  important 
Influence  in  keeping  programs  going  long 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose  or 
proved  to  be  inadequate;  abolished  programs 
mean  abolished  jobs,  and  paper  shufflers 
can  always  find  arguments  to  keep  them  in 
business. 

Inertia  is  a  factor  in  keeping  programs  go- 


ing. Unless  there  is  an  external  force  to 
change  its  direction,  a  program  continues  on 
Its  cotuBe.  Congress  is  not  a  body  that  works 
very  bard  at  overcoming  inertia. 

As  Senator  Muskie  said,  there  is  no  valid 
basis  for  the  assumption  that  old  programs 
and  old  agencies  deserve  to  be  continued 
simply  because  they  existed  the  year  before. 
"Government,"  he  said,  "has  become  out 
of  touch  and  out  of  control."  The  time  may 
be  ripe  for  doing  something  about  it,  given 
the  growing  public  sentiment  for  cutting 
back  the  government — and  the  Muskie  plnn_ 
seems  a  gt>od  place  to  start. 

IFiom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  19761 
Sunset  fob  Bureaucracies 

Out  in  Colorado,  an  Intriguing  experimeul 
in  regtilating  bureaucratic  growth  is  getting 
under  way.  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm  has  just 
signed  a  novel  "sunset  law"  which  would 
terminate  every  one  of  the  state's  regulatory 
agencies — let  the  sun  set  on  them — within 
seven  years  unless  the  legislature  votes  to 
continue  them.  This  umque  self-destruct 
measure,  initiated  by  Colorado  Common 
Cause,  was  passed  wltli  broad  bipartisan 
support,  extending  from  consumer-oriented 
legislators  to  Republican  conservatievs.  How- 
ever much  these  factions  may  disagree  aliout 
the  proper  role  of  regulation  In  the  state, 
they  shared  a  desire  to  make  the  regulatory 
agencies  leaner  and  more  accoimtable. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  "sunset"  ap- 
proach is  that  it  establishes  a  framework  for 
systematic,  periodic  scrutiny  of  the  bureauc- 
racies involved,  and  makes  the  advocates 
of  each  agency  openly  justify  continuing 
public  investment  in  it.  Tills  can  focus  leg- 
islative and  public  attention  on  some  corner.s 
of  government  that  have  grown  very  clutter- 
ed and  musty  over  the  years.  Tlie  Colorado 
law,  for  instance,  is  aimed  at  the  more  than 
40  boards  and  commissions  in  the  states  that 
regulate  or  license  various  occupations,  from 
barbers  to  morticians.  Such  agencies,  which 
are  usually  fairly  small  and  obscure,  can 
easUy  become  captives  of  the  professions  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate — or  can  do  nothing 
at  all  except  provide  sinecures  for  a  few 
employees. 

Since  cutting  back  government  regulation 
has  become  a  popular  cause,  the  Colorado 
"sunset  law"  may  become  a  model  for  other 
states  that  are  al.so  burdened  with  inefficient 
or  antiquated  agencies.  At  the  federal  level, 
a  number  of  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  during  the  past  several 
months.  One  of  the  most  ambitious,  spon- 
sored by  Senate  Budget  Committee  Chairman 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D-Maine)  and  others, 
would  require  a  "zero-based"  review,  or  ttdal 
reassessment,  of  every  single  federal  pro- 
gram every  four  years.  Other  bills  would  im- 
pose periodic  termination  dates  on  all  or 
some  regulatory  agencies.  Along  this  liic. 
the  House  wrote  a  7-year  e.xplrR'tion  claime 
into  its  version  of  the  consumer  advt^oary 
ngencj  legislation  last  fall. 

One  reason  for  all  the  congressional  if- 
terest  in  the  "sunset"  concept  is  that  mt)st 
other  methods  of  congressional  oversight  of 
the  executive  branch  do  not  work  very  well. 
The  appropriations  process  is  an  inadequate 
tool  for  comprehensive  evaluation  of  agen- 
cies' performance.  Unless  deadlines  are  im- 
posed or  great  public  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear,  authorizing  committees  seldom  besiir 
themselves  to  consider  structural  changes  in 
programs  and  agencies.  Oversight  panels  tend 
to  function  In  a  scattershot  way,  directing 
their  attention  primarily  at  programs  that 
become  generally  controversial  or  particular- 
ly irksome  to  powerful  congressmen.  There 
is  widespread  interest  right  now  in  relninf; 
in  agencies  through  legislative  review  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations,  but  thts 
raises  subst-antlal  issues  of  separate  of  pow- 
ers. 

AH   n\  all.  some  kind  of  federal   "sunset" 
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committee is  preparing  landmark  legislation 
that  would  automatically  abolish  almost  all 
federal  programs  every  four  years  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  reauthorizes  them. 

The  only  exemptions  from  the  quadren- 
nial review  would  be  Interest  pajrments  on 
the  public  debt  and  progiams  like  Social 
Security  where  individuals  contribute  to  the 
sy.stem  with  the  promise  of  receiving  future 
benefits. 

AH  programs  In  a  specific  budget  function 
would  be  scheduled  for  expiration  at  the 
same  time,  to  force  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  to  examine  the  total  federal 
efforts  in  a  particular  field,  such  as  health. 

And  when  a  program  comes  up  for  evalua- 
tion. Congress  and  the  President  would  have 
to  apply  "zero-ba.se  budgeting"  techniques  to 
the  review — a  fancy  way  of  saying  the  pro- 
gram managers  would  be  required  to  explain 
v.lnr.t  would  happen  if  they  go  zero  funds, 
half  their  current  funds,  three-quarters  of 
their  present  budget,  and  so  forth. 

The  Muskie  bill,  cosponsored  by  a  remark- 
able array  of  senators  of  every  ideological 
stripe,  is  known  as  "sunset"  legislation.  It 
embodies,  at  the  feder.il  level,  a  concept 
v.hich  is  catching  fire  all  over  the  country. 
Colorado  has  just  enacted  the  first  major 
state  "sunset"  law,  which  will  require  auto- 
matic termination  of  dozer_s  of  state  regu- 
latory boards  and  commisUons  cve.-y  seven 
ye.irs   unless   reauthorized. 

Tlie  measure,  first  proposed  by  the  Col- 
orado chapter  of  Common  Cause,  the  sclf- 
stvled  citizens  lobby,  was  guided  through 
the  legislature  by  a  coalition  of  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats and  consei-vatlve  Republicans  and 
was  signed  Into  law  last  week  by  Gov.  Rich- 
ard I  amm. 

In  Florida,  where  the  state  legislature  is 
now  In  session,  a  similar  ".sunset"  bill  has 
been  introduced  with  the  support  of  33  of 
the  40  state  senators. 

In  Maryland,  Del.  David  L.  Scott.  D-Mont., 
sv.cceeded  in  winning  approval  during  the 
final  days  of  the  legislative  session  of  two 
re-:oluttons  dealing  v.ith  sunset  review  and 
.-cro-base  budgeting. 

The  first  resolution  calls  for  creation  of 
a  1.5-member  commission  to  assess  the  feasi- 
bility of  enacting  a  sunset  law  like  Colo- 
rado's. The  second  asks  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel 
to  select  one  state  agency  for  zero-base  budg- 
et review  as  a  pilot  program. 

And  George,  although  lacking  a  sunset 
law.  was  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to 
adopt  zero-base  budgeting— the  other  half 
of  the  Muskie  bill.  It  did  so  at  the  Insist- 
ence of  former  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter,  now  the 
frontrunning  contender  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination. 

A  Carter  spokesman  said  last  week  the 
former  Georgia  governor  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  .specifics  of  the  pending  federal  legisla- 
tion, but  said  "it  appears  to  entail  the  sort 
of  philosophy  and  approach  that  he  would 
take  as  president." 

Carter  has  already  pledged  to  implement 
zero-base  budgeting  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, if  elected,  and  to  reorganize  the  bu- 
reaucracy— a  step  which  would  necessarily 
include  termination  of  some  agencies,  the 
spokesman  noted. 

As  it  happens,  Peter  H.  Pyhrr.  a  business 
executive  who  helped  Carter  establish  zero- 
ba.se  budgeting  in  Georgia  five  years  ago.  Is 
working  with  the  Muskie  subcommittee  in 
drafting  the  federal  legislation. 

Pyhrr  said  Carter  deserves  full  credit  for 
initiating  the  system  In  Georgia.  "He  is  not 
an  executive  who  is  run  by  his  staff.  He  has 
his  own  ideas,  and  he  is  a  very  quick  study. 
He  -ersonally  decided  to  do  it,  even  before 
his  staff  knew  what  the  hell  zero-base  budg- 
eting was." 

Pyhrr,  now  vice  president  of  Alpha  Wire, 
Inc..  a  New  Jersey  firm  which  manufactures 
electronic  wire  cable  and  tubing,  said  Carter 
contacted  him  just  before  taking  office  after 


reading  an  article  on  zero-base  budgeting 
Pyhrr  had  written  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review. 

"There  aren't  too  many  politicians  who 
read  the  Harvard  Buslnes  Review,  but  Car- 
ter did.  He  called  me  and  asked  If  I  could 
spend  a  couple  of  days  ^ith  him  explaining 
zero-base  budgeting,"  Pyhrr  recalled. 

The  days  stretched  into  weeks,  and  by  his 
second  year  In  office.  Carter  had  implementei ' 
j^ero-base     budgeting     for     every     cxec\itive 
branch  agency  In  Georgia. 

Pyhrr  conceded  many  agency  heads  in  the 
Georgia  government  were  initially  "very  ho.s- 
tile"  to  the  concept,  having  become  accus- 
tomed to  Jiistlfying  only  the  annual  in- 
creases in  their  budgets — not  every  penny 
spent. 

'But  we  gave  them  no  choice.  They  either 
produced  zero-base  budgets,  or  they  didn't 
get  any  money.  It  was  a  super  incentive  to 
cooperate,"  Pyhrr  said. 

Muskie  and  his  staff  are  acxitely  conscious 
of  the  technical  and  political  hurdles  which 
must  be  cleared  to  win  enactment  of  effec- 
tive sunset  and  zero-base  budgeting  require- 
ments for  the  entire  federal  government. 

They  know  federal  agencies  have  never 
been  required  to  justify  their  existence  and 
aren't  anxious  to  start  now.  They  realize 
special  Interest  gi-oups  with  a  stake  in  exist- 
ing federal  progiams  will  descend  upon  Con- 
gre.ss  to  plead  for  their  favorite  causes. 

They  anticipate  an  epidemic  outbreak  of 
the  "Washington  Monument"  syndrome,  a 
standard  bureaucratic  response  to  proposed 
budget  reductions  which  features  threats  to 
eliminate  the  affected  agency's  most  popular 
program  unless  funds  are  restored. 

(The  syndrome  first  appeared  one  year 
when  the  Interior  Department,  ordered  to 
cut  spending  by  a  certain  percentage,  quickly 
announced  it  would  be  forced  to  limit  visit- 
ing hours  at  the  Washington  Monument.  The 
cuts  were  then  rescinded.) 

During  hearings  on  the  Mtiskle  bill  In 
recent  weeks,  nearly  every  executive  branch 
official  who  testified  praised  the  aims  of  the 
legislation  but  insisted  they  can't  be  accom- 
plished— at  least  not  all  in  one  swoop. 

James  T.  Lynn,  director  of  President  Ford's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  called  the 
bill  "far  too  mechanical  and  Inflexible,"  pre- 
dicting it  would  produce  mostly  "unneeded 
paperwork  and  wasted  effort." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son suggested  a  fotir-year  zero-base  review 
of  every  federal  program  Is  "overly  ambi- 
t'ous,"  warning.  "If  we  attempt  too  much, 
the  effort  may  simply  become  one  of  satis- 
fying the  form  without  addressing  the  .sub- 
stance." 

And  William  A.  Morrill,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  noted 
Ills  agency  alone  has  over  370  programs. 
"Undertaking  zero-base  rcviev.s  of  all  these 
would  be  a  major  burden  reqxiiring  extreme 
amounts  of  staff  time,"  he  said. 

Muskie  and  other  sponsors  of  the  sunset 
legislation  are  neither  surprised  nor  dis- 
couraged by  the  dire  predictions.  Much  of 
the  resistance,  they  suspect,  stems  from  nor- 
mal bureaucratic  terror  of  anything  which 
challenges  business-as-usual. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  move  to  mark- 
up of  the  sunset  bill  in  about  two  week=;. 
hoping  to  steer  it  through  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  onto  the 
Senate  floor  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  July. 

Enhancing  prospects  for  action  on  tlie  bill 
is  the  striking  breadth  of  support  it  enjoys. 
Cosponsors  range  from  Democratic  liberals 
like  Mike  Mansfield  to  conservative  Repub- 
licans like  Barry  Goldwater.  Common  Cause 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  groups 
which  seldom  agree  on  the  time  of  day.  both 
vigorously  support  sunset  legislation. 

"There's  terrific  political  momentum  for 
this  concept  right  now,"  said  one  Muskie  aide. 
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"With  all  the  public  concern  about  big  gov- 
ernment, excessive  spending  and  overlapping 
programs,  it's  a  natural  for  an  election  year." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23,  1976] 

The  "Sunset"  Demand  for  Btjt.saucratic 

jttstification 

(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 

"Tlie  great  creative  work  of  a  federal 
agency,"  William  O.  Douglas  wrote  a  few 
years  ago.  "must  be  done  in  the  first  decade 
of  its  existence  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  After 
that  It  Is  likely  to  become  a  prisoner  of  the 
btireaucracy." 

Again  and  again  in  the  I930d.  Douglas 
suggested  to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
that  every  agency  created  should  be  abolished 
after  10  years.  FDR  "would  always  roar  with 
delight  at  that  suggestion,  and  of  coitrse 
never  did  anything  about  it." 

The  Idea  of  giving  government  agencies 
limited  life  spans  has  never  died  out  com- 
pletely, however.  Every  few  years  someone 
suggests — let  all  programs  and  agencies  peri- 
odically rejustlfy  their  existence,  or  face  ex- 
tinction if  they  cannot. 

And  now,  40  years  and  several  trillion 
dollars  of  government  spending  later,  the 
idea  Is  embodied  In  a  "sunset"  bill  about  to 
pass  the  Colorado  Legislature,  and  in  similar 
bills  in  Congress. 

The  leading  Congressional  sponsor  is 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie,  D-Malne,  whose  bill  would 
require  that  every  federal  agency,  commis- 
sion, board,  and  program  come  up  for  review 
every  foiu"  years  on  a  rotating  basis.  Unless 
Congress  acted  to  extend  the  activity,  it 
would  be  abolished. 

Muskie's  cosponsors  cover  the  ideological 
spectrum — from  Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont.,  to 
Barry  Goldwater,  R-Ariz.  The  idea  lias  been 
picked  up  by  several  liberal  Hotise  freshmen. 
And  a  companion  bill,  limited  to  regulatory 
agencies,  has  been  introduced  by  Sens. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  R-Ill.,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
D-W.  Va. 

Major  hearings  on  the  Muskie  bill  and 
related  measures  started  last  week  before 
Muskie's  Senate  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee,  with  several  governor.?  and 
other  governmental  experts  scheduled  to 
testify. 

What  would  make  these  propo.saU  politi- 
cally viable  in  the  '70s,  when  they  could  be 
laughed  away  by  FDR  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  national  leaders?  A  Republican 
backer  In  Colorado  says  the  bill  •incorporates 
Republican  philosophy"  because  it  demands 
that  government  agencies  justify  their  exist- 
ence. But  why  do  tlie  key  sponsors  include 
many  program-happy  liberals,  some  of  whose 
pet  projects  might  be  jeopai-di^^ed? 

Muskie — himself  no  slouch  at  proposing 
liberal  spending  measures  in  pa.st  years — 
provides  some  clues  on  the  developing  sup- 
port from  the  left.  In  their  Ijelief  that  gov- 
ernment can  materially  improve  people's 
lives,  he  says,  the  liberals  have  successfully 
persuaded  Congre.ss  to  pile  up  program  on 
program  and  to  spend  billions  on  social  prob- 
lems, until  today  there  are  soniC  l.OOO  federal 
domestic  assistance  programs. 

Btit  Congress,  Muskie  add.-,  lias  satisfied 
itself  "with  the  rhetoric  of  legislation,  leav- 
ing tlie  hard  work  of  implementation — from 
rulemaking  to  evaluation — to  the  executive 
branch.  And  now  these  years  of  inattention 
to  performance  are  taking  their  toll,  as  we 
reap  a  bumper  crop  of  public  diseuchant- 
rneut  with  government  that  can't  even  per- 
form the  simple  day-to-day  tr.ffe  tlint  need 
to  be  done." 

Many  liberals,  Muskie  charges,  are  po  de- 
lensive  about  the  programs  they've  passed 
that  they  have  "become  the  defenders  of 
government,  no  matter  its  mistakes."  In  a 
landmark  speech  to  the  Liberal  Party  in 
New  York  last  fall,  he  said:  "Why  can't  lib- 
eral;; start  raising  hell  about  a  goi  ernmeixt  so 


big,  so  complex,  so  expensive  that  It's  drag- 
gUig  down  every  good  program  we've  worked 
for?  We  must  recognize  that  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment— ^well  managed,  cost  effective,  equi- 
table and  responsible — Is  in  itself  a  social 
good." 

Unless  .some  way  is  found  to  escape  the 
hand  of  "suffocating  bureaucracy"  and  to 
discard  programs  that  aren't  worUng, 
Muskie  suggests,  reserves  will  be  lacking — 
"either  in  tlie  budget  or  the  public's  trust" — 
to  enact  progi'ams  when  new  needs  arise. 

To  assure  that  the  quadrennial  review  of 
government  programs  wovild  be  more  than 
pro  forma.  Muskie  and  his  cosponsors  would 
require  both  the  executive  branch  and  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees  to  conduct 
zero-ba.sed  reviews  and  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams coming  up  for  extension.  (The  zero- 
based  method,  pioneered  in  government  by 
former  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter's  administration 
in  Georgia,  requires  assessing  tlie  effect  of  no 
expenditures  at  all  for  a  program,  and  then 
gauging  the  likely  level  of  program  quality 
and  quantity  at  various  levels  of  funding.) 

Another  important  feature  of  the  proposed 
ltj,lBUi.'ion  is  that  all  activities  in  a  single 
Ivuictlonal  area  would  be  reviewed  simulta- 
neou.sly.  All  transportation  programs,  for  in- 
stiixice,  would  be  evaluated  in  the  same  year — • 
highway  building,  raih-oad  assistance,  mass 
transit,  the  activities  of  the  Transportation 
Departmeiit  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nii.-Jiilon. 

Tiie  idea  Is  that  related  programs  could  be 
judged,  not  only  on  their  own  merits,  but 
also  in  comparison  with  each  other  in  terms 
ol  elliciency  in  meeting  national  needs.  Some 
could  be  continued,  others  consolidated,  oth- 
ers dj(<pped  altogether.  Comparing  the  238 
federr.l  health  programs  on  the  books,  for 
insiance.  Congres.s  might  decide  that  most  of 
tliem  iould  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  some 
foini  of  national  healtli  insurance. 

At  a  minimiun.  the  process  would  trigger 
elimination  of  many  outmoded  and  useless 
government  programs  and  agencies  that  now 
hold  on.  year  by  year,  through  sheer  iner- 
tia Uecniise  no  one  in  Congress  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  battle  to  assure  their  demise. 

Tne  onus  would  be  on  bureaucracies  to 
perform  well  and  prove  solid  grounds  for 
their  continued  existence,  lest  they  face  their 
last  "sunset"  on  the  next  ttirn  of  the  four- 
year  cycle.  (The  only  exempt  federal  pro- 
grams would  be  those  under  which  indivld- 
vinls  make  payments  in  expectation  of  later 
compensation,  including  social  security, 
medicare  and  civil  service  retirement.) 

At  a  maximum,  the  process  would  trigger 
coicentrated  Congressional  and  national  de- 
bate on  where  the  country  stands,  what  it 
can  ntiord,  and  what  the  top  program  prior- 
ltle.=;  are  In  each  policy  area.  This  kind  of  de- 
bate mrely  emerges  under  the  present  sys- 
tem— but  m.^y  be  Indispensable  in  the  dawn- 
ing era  of  severely  restricted  government 
revenue  sources. 

The  sunset  proposal  Is  '-fraught  with  risk." 
according  to  Denver  attorney  Craig  Barnes, 
a  member  of  the  Colorado  Common  Cause 
boai-d  and  originator  of  the  idea  in  that 
state.  "It  jeopardizes  obviously  beneficial 
programs — programs  we  liberals  have  fought 
for  for  generations  at  a  time."  (Barnes  might 
have  added  it  al.so  imp»ertl8  le.ss  clearly  "lib- 
eral" progi-ams.  from  foreign  military  assist- 
ance to  farm  subsidies.) 

Tire  trend  of  the  past  50  years,  Barnes 
added,  "has  been  to  delegate  more  and  more 
of  the  business  of  the  people  to  bureaucra- 
cies, including  many  relatively  obscure  and 
hard-to-flnd  agencies.  Sunset  retrieves  issues 
from  their  Immersion  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
resubmits  them  to  politics.  That's  a  good  In 
and  of  itself.  It  says  to  the  people — this  is  a 
democracy,  you  once  again  have  a  chance, 
through  pressure  on  your  legislature,  to 
speak." 

And  while  sunset  is  a  "frightening  pros- 
pect" for  some  people,  Barnes  said,  "the  Jus- 


tification is  that  tha  republic  can  grind  to  a 
halt — we  can  grind  out  creativity  and  steri- 
lize ourselves — if  we  don't  risk  change.  The 
greater  danger  we  face  in  the  next  years  is 
paralysis — and  perhaps  revolution  as  a  result 
of  government's  inability  to  function.  So 
while  we  run  these  risks— and  do  not  do  so 
lightly — we  do  so  because  the  republic  is  not 
flourishing." 

MusiciE  Talks  Common  Sense 
(By  Andrew  Tulley) 

Washington. — I  hope  Sen.  Ed  Muskie. 
doesn't  get  all  worked  up  and  decide  to  run 
for  President.  "These  days,  as  a  candidate 
only  for  reelection  to  his  Maine  seat,  Muskie 
is  free  to  talk  the  kind  of  common  sense 
that  is  still  heard  in  his  no-frllls  state. 

For  example,  Muskie  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  in  effect  would  wipe  out  the  "mess 
in  Washington"  every  four  years  and  start 
fresh.  The  bill  has  two  co-sponsors.  Republi- 
can William  Roth  of  Delaware  and  Democrat 
John  Glenn,  Ohio's  astronaut  hero.  None  of 
these  tiiree  men  belongs  to  the  nut  wing  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Under  the  bill.  Congress  would  be  required 
to  act  explicitly  on  continuation  of  almost 
all  federal  progi-ams  and  activities  beginning 
in  1979.  Any  program  that  was  not  reauthor- 
ized would  automatically  be  abolished.  Ex- 
ceptions woiUd  be  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt  and  programs  such  as  Social 
Security  under  which  individuals  make  con- 
tributions with  the  promise  of  receiving 
benefits. 

Moreover,  those  programs  deemed  worth 
continuing  would  not  necessarily  be  fi- 
nanced to  support  their  current  size  or  to 
permit  expansion.  Starting  from  "zero  base," 
Congress  wotild  be  required  to  justify  every 
dollar  of  authorization  as  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  It  also  would  consider  the  impact 
of  the  program's  budget  on  overall  govern- 
ment spending. 

Nor  would  the  White  House  escape  re- 
sponsibility. The  President  would  have  to 
review  and  reevaluat*  all  programs  sched- 
uled either  for  extension  or  termination, 
with  emphasis — praise  be — on  affordable 
costs. 

Some  critics  have  dismissed  the  Muskie- 
Roth -Glenn  bill  as  too  conservative.  Fortu- 
nately, it  does  have  elements  of  conserva- 
tism. But  as  Muskie  has  suggested,  there  is 
no  reason  why  liberals  should  not  find  some- 
thing in  the  proposal  for  them. 

Muskie  has  said  he  is  sponsoring  the  bill 
because  "government  lias  become  out  of 
touch  and  out  of  control."  That's  what  a  lot 
of  conservatives  and.  Increasingly,  many  lib- 
eral voiers  are  saying.  And  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous to  liberal  politicians  that  only  if  spend- 
ing for  ineffective  programs  is  brought  under 
control  will  there  be  enough  money  and  as 
Muskie  puts  it,  "public  triust,"  to  adopt 
needed  new  social  legislation  in  a  variety  of 
fields. 

In  short,  Maskle  and  his  tv.'o  co-sponsoi-s 
face  the  fact  that  there  is  only  so  much 
money  available— or  only  so  much  money 
the  eleciorate  will  let  Congress  .spend.  Some 
progiams  will  have  to  be  cut  if  the  country 
wants,  say,  universal  health  insurance  and 
public  service  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

"We  still  haven't  solved  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  prompted  us  to  enact  all  the.se 
programs  in  the  first  place,"  Muskie  says. 
He  cites  failures  In  health,  education  and 
aid  to  cities  as  evidence  that  Congress  hasn't 
paid  enough  attention  to  how  well  those 
programs  were  working.  Congress  creates 
monsters  and  rarely  gives  them  another 
thought;  the  result  is  bigger  and  bigger  gov- 
ernments and  bigger  and  bigger  deficits. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  the  Muskie-Rotli- 
Glenn  bill's  chances  are  all  that  good.  Con- 
gress has  535  members  and  each  of  them  is 
gatileiler  of  liis  own  little  principality, 
which  must  be  constantly  nourished   with 
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Gp.oups  Join  To  Sxtpport  Spending  Bill 
(By  Dan  Skartvedt) 

Washington. — There  are  few  occasions  on 
Capitol  Hill  when  organizations  as  widely 
differing  In  their  viewpoints  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Common  Cause 
testify  In  behalf  of  the  same  bill. 

But  it  happened  here  last  week,  and  in- 
volved a  piece  of  legislation  whose  sponsors 
are  similarly  unlikely  allies,  ranging  from 
liberal  Edmund  Muskie,  D-Me.,  and  con- 
servative Ban-y  Goldwater,  R-Ariz. 

The  measure,  titled  the  ''Government 
Economy  and  Sjjending  Reform  Act  of  1976," 
would  establish  so-called  "zoro-based  budg- 
eting." under  which  practically  all  federal 
spending  programs  would  be  reviewed  every 
four  years  and  allowed  to  expire  unless  their 
continued  existence  was  specifically  found  to 
be  Justified. 

When  he  Introduced  the  proposal  last 
month.  Senator  Muskie  said  such  a  review 
would  "reverse  the  assumption  that  old  pro- 
grams and  agencies  deserve  to  be  continued 
Just  because  they  existed  the  year  before." 

The  Maine  lawmaker,  who  chal'-s  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  pcinted  out  that 
there  are  currently  "nearly  1,000  federal  pro- 
grams, touching  on  virtually  every  aspect  of 
life  in  these  United  States."  and  claimed 
that  his  bill  "offers  us  one  of  the  few  chances 
we  have  to  clear  out  some  de.id  wood." 

Fxi.sting  programs  would  be  terminated 
unless  reauthorized  every  foxir  years,  with 
The  only  exceptions,  being  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  programs 
such  a.s  Social  .Security  where  individuals 
make  payment  to  the  government  in  order 
to  receive  compensation  later  on. 

PROPOSAL    PRAISED 

Teoiifyiiig,  last  v.-eek  before  a  subconiuiit- 
lee  of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conmierce  Presi- 
dent Richard  L.  Lesher  and  Common  Cause 
Chairman  John  Gardner  both  had  high 
praise  for  the  proposal,  which  has  been 
dubbed  the  "Sunset  Bill. " 

Mr.  Lesher  pledged  that  his  organization, 
due  to  "the  great  Importance  and  urgency 
of  this  legislation,"  will  "do  all  within  its 
power  to  encourage  active  support  for  Its 
passage." 

In  a  smilar  vein,  Mr.  Gardner  declared: 
"This  Is  no  ordinary  piece  of  legislation.  It 
could  stand  a.s  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
government  organization."  He  added  that  he 
considers  it  "as  powerful  and  fundamental  a 
.=;icp  a.3  could  be  taken  to  impro\e  govern- 
ment." 

AI.so  testifying  at  that  session  was  a  spokes^ 
m,,n  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (VPW) . 
who  endorsed  the  bills  overall  concept,  but 
argued  that  veterans  benefits  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  four-year  review  process. 

His  remarks,  predictable  as  they  were, 
served  to  underscore  a  major  diiflculty  the 
bill  will  undoubtedly  encounter — namely, 
that  groups  who  have  a  stake  in  the  continu- 
ation of  existing  programs  are  certain  to  de- 
mand that  those  particular  ones  be  retahied 
once  the  winnowing  out  starts. 

Fears  that  their  favorite  programs  might 
not  svirvlve  the  review  process  might  even 
lead  some  of  those  organizations  to  actively 
oppose  the  bill's  enactment. 

All  aide  to  Sen.  Muskie,  discussing  this 
problem  In  a  telephone  interview  with  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  commented  that 
staffers  anticipated  such  a  reaction  from 
various  special  Interest  groups  when  the 
proposal  was  first  being  drafted. 

However,  he  stressed,  If  a  particular  pro- 
gram Is  Justifiable,  those  who  benefit  from 
it  have  no  reason  to  worry  that  It  might  be 
killed. 


As  he  put  it:  "If  the  program  is  good,  then 
the  Interest  group  backing  It  has  no  worries. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  cant  stand  up  under 
scrutiny,  then  they're  in  trouble." 

Former  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  Director  Roy  Ash,  also  testifying  last 
week,  brought  up  what  he  regarded  as  an- 
other potential  problem.  The  rotating  four- 
year  review  cycle  specified  in  the  legislation 
might   be   too   ambitious,   he   suggested. 

"To  start  full  blown,  giving  zero  base  con- 
sideration to  an  average  of  over  250  pro- 
grams per  year,  Ls  like  attempting  to  Jump 
aboard  a  747  in  full  flight,"  he  said. 

The  former  OMB  chief  also  urged  that  "re- 
lated tax  expenditures  also  be  coasldered 
along  with  a  zero  base  program  review." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sen.  John  Glenn,  D- 
Ohio,  a  cosponsor  of  the  "Sunset  Bill,"  an- 
nounced last  week  that  he  was  proposing  an 
amendment  to  it  with  that  precise  purpose. 

Under  the  amendment,  every  individual 
and  corporate  tax  incentive  in  the  federal 
code  would  be  evaluated  in  the  same  four- 
year  schedule. 

A  companion  measure  has  also  been  in- 
troduced by  Sens.  Charles  Percy,  R-Hl.,  and 
Robert  Byrd,  D-W.  'Va.,  pertaining  to  the 
continued  existence  of  federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  overall  issiie,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, is  one  upon  which  persons  across 
the  whole  political  spectrum  can  agree  at 
least  in  principle. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  "Sunset  Bill, " 
however,  will  depend  on  how  well  this  broad- 
based  coalition  can  hang  together  once  things- 
get  down  to  specifics. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, Mar.  31,  1976) 
Not  Necessarilt  Hopeless 

As  Dan  Skartvedt  noted  In  a  Washinston 
dispatch  appearing  In  this  newspaper  on 
Monday,  the  concept  of  zero-based  budget- 
ing has  brought  a  surprising  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats  into  the  ranks  of  its  supporters. 

There  is  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  who  in- 
troduced it  in  the  Senate  and  with  whom 
we  seldom  agree  on  anything.  There  is  also 
Sen.  John  Glenn,  fonner  astronaut  and  now 
a  Democratic  senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  Sen. 
Muskie's  co-sponsor.  And  there  is  Common 
Cause,  which  we  usually  view  (as  it  usually 
views  \is)   through  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

But  also  among  the  supporters  of  the 
"Government  Economy  and  Spending  Re- 
form Bill,"  otherwise  known  as  the  "Sunset 
Bill,"  are  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Include  its,  please, 
in  this  same  unlikely  group. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  quite  simple. 
Once  every  four  years,  all  federal  spending 
programs  would  be  taken  under  congression- 
al review.  None  would  survive  any  longer 
unless  specifically  re-approved  by  Congress. 
This  would  mark  such  an  astonishing  re- 
versal of  present  practice,  in  theory  at  least, 
that  it  merits  serious  attention. 

Present  practice  is  to  continue  funding  al- 
most any  federal  program  that  still  main- 
tains a  staff  able  to  prepare  an  annual 
budget,  whether  it  was  originally  meant  to 
be  temporary  or  whether  It  has  demonstrably 
long  outlived  its  u.sefulness,  like  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  That  is  one 
rea.9on  for  our  past  laments  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  far  ea.sier  to  get  a  new  spending 
program  on  the  .statute  books  than  it  is  to 
get  It  off  again. 

We  applaud  the  Idea  of  turning  this  moth- 
eaten  concept  around  and  we  applaud  Sen. 
Muskie  for  propaslng  It.  It  was,  after  all, 
Sen.  Bob  LaFollette,  the  Wisconsin  Progres- 
sive, who,  back  in  the  New  Deal  days,  pro- 
posed some  far-reaching  reforms  for  the  Sen- 
ate. They  didn't  produce  much  action,  but 
his  views  commanded  great  respect. 
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And  during  the  Truman  Administration, 
It  was  the  conservative  Herbert  Hoover,  ex- 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  drew 
up  the  first  in  a  series  of  blueprints  for  a 
restructuring  of  most  of  the  major  federal 
agencies.  Including  some  that  have  yet  to 
be  restructured.  But  his  views,  too,  were 
respectfully  received. 

In  neither  of  these  prior  instances  did  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  proposals 
split  along  partisan  lines.  And  even  though 
both  produced  disappointing  results,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  Sen.  Muskie's  move  is 
drawing  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisles. 
Perhaps  it  will  fare  better. 

There  are,  however,  practical  difficulties,  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  get  Congress  to  endorse  a 
new  and  daring  concept,  but  quite  another 
to  get  it  put  into  practice.  It  is  already  plain, 
and  Sen.  Musltie  understands  this,  that  not 
all  the  government's  thousand-odd  spending 
programs  could  be  dropped  simply  because 
Congress,  on  some  fourth  year,  simply  forgot 
to  renew  them. 

Social  Security,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
supported  by  taxes  on  employers  and  em- 
ployes, could  not  be  dropped.  Neither  could 
veteraiis  pensions,  nor  a  lot  of  other  pen- 
sions. So  it  stands  to  reason  that  before  a 
final  measure  could  be  considered  acceptable, 
it  would  have  to  be  studded  with  a  long  list 
of  exceptions.  How  long  In  proportion  to  the 
total?  And  what  would  the  necessary  excep- 
tions be?  And  ho^w  many  would,  in  fact,  be 
necessary? 

At  this  point,  very  troublesome  questions 
begin  to  take  shape.  Roy  Ash,  former  director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
raised  one  of  these  by  asking  whether  Con- 
gress could  actually  manage  a  thorotigh  re- 
view of  an  average  of  250  federal  programs  a 
year. 

ThLs  strikes  us  as  doubtful,  especially  if 
coupled  with  another  proposal  of  Mr.  Ash, 
which  has  drawn  the  svipport  of  Sen.  Glenn, 
that  every  individual  and  corporate  tax  in- 
centive in  the  federal  code  be  re-evaluated 
in  the  same  four-year  cycle  Quite  a  large 
order,  we  would  say. 

So  the  danger  is  that  while  Congress  might 
vote  for  the  Muskie  concept,  that  concept 
would  be  given  only  lip  service  in  practice. 
That  danger,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  all  250-odd 
programs  coming  up  for  review  every  fourth 
year  would  be  lumped  together  in  one  omni- 
bus bill  and  automatically  renewed  In  the 
last  burst  of  business  of  each  session.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  serious  re-evaluation  con- 
ceived by  Sen.  Muskie  and  his  supporters 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Does  this  mean  his  proposal  is  too  hope- 
lessly Utopian  to  be  considered  seriously? 

We  are  not  convinced  it  is.  After  all,  the 
concept  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  a  mechanism  to  give  Congress 
greater  control  over  its  own  budget  processes, 
seemed  Utopian  not  too  many  yeai"s  ago.  It 
hasn't  been  wholly  realized  up  to  now,  but 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  made  en- 
couraging progress  toward  setting  up  budget 
committees  of  their  own. 

So  where  there's  life  there's  hope.  And  the 
odd  assortment  of  supporters  drawn  to  Sen. 
Muskie's  side  in  this  instance  should  provide 
more  than  Just  a  hint  that  his  cau.se  Is  not 
neces-sarlly  hopeless. 

[Fi-om  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28.   1976 1 

lDE.\s  Are  Sought 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

Even  as  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial,  some 
of  us  have  an  uneasy  sense  that  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  people  is  slipping  away 
from  us. 

Events  daily  reinforce  this  uneasiness.  The 
ta.x  bite  grows  ever  bigger,  except  for  favored 
interest,  while  public  services  decay.  The 
rapist  and  robber  are  forever  being  let  free 
to  prowl  again  by  a  legal  system  that  .seems 


Impervious  to  the  public  demand  tliat  dan- 
gerous criminals  stay  locked  up. 

The  residential  neighborhood  is  regularly 
bulldozed  under  to  make  way  for  the  offlc* 
building  or  the  highway  extenalui,  at 
though  only  the  construction  lobbies  have 
the  inside  track  on  public  decisions. 

The  businessman  is  almost  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  governmental  red  tape  spun  by  a 
mindless  process  of  bureaucratic  accretion 
that  all  profess  to  deplore  but  none  seem  able 
to  halt. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  that  so  often 
seems  rented  out  to  the  predators  and  power 
blocs  also  seems  dried  up  of  genuine  Ideas. 
Problems  mount,  but  officialdom  gibbers  and 
offers  no  solutions. 

Despite  failures  that  should  humble  the 
vainest,  the  bureaucracy  grows  more  arro- 
gant, more  contemptuous  of  the  public,  more 
given  to  entrenching  Itself  in  a  labrlnthine 
fortress  •wherein  It  is  Impenetrable  to  the 
people  and  uncontrollable  even  by  Presidents 
and  congresses. 

True  participation  by  the  people  In  public 
decisions  can  be  made  not  only  just  a  possi- 
bility but  a  prerequisite.  Either  we  must  now 
make  these  goals  the  key  items  on  our  na- 
tional agenda,  or  we  must  wTlte  the  epitaph 
of  the  American  Idea. 

As  a  beginning,  we  wish  to  offer  a  modest 
proposal.  It  springs  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  line  of  dally  communl-atlon  with  50 
million  readers  In  close  to  1,000  newspapers, 
a  line  of  communication  that  can  be  used  to 
combat  the  individual  citizen's  despairing 
belief  that  no  one  In  government  is  listening. 

We  have  established  a  National  Suggestion 
Box  which  will  receive  your  ideas  for  the 
solution  of  national  problems  and  the  right- 
ing of  governmental  wrongs.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  good  ideas  and  valua'ule  per- 
spectives, which  are  sorely  needed  to  re\ital- 
ize  the  nation. 

But  they  feel  that  they  have  no  place  to  go 
with  their  ideas,  for  the  government  has  a 
special  talent  for  resisting  outside  sugges- 
tions and  giving  people  the  runaround.  So 
If  you  have  an  idea,  send  it  to  the  National 
Suggestion  Box. 

Here's  what  we'll  do  with  it.  We  ■will  pub- 
licize ideas  of  special  merit.  We  will  follow 
tip  the.se  proposals,  urging  their  adoption. 
We  cannot  demand  tbat  your  proposals  be 
accepted:  we  can  merely  demand  that  they 
be  considered. 

To  run  this  program,  we  have  set  up  a 
small  organization.  President  Edward  Plszek 
of  the  Copernicus  Society  of  America,  a  group 
devoted  to  good  causes,  has  offered  to  help 
fund  It.  The  rest  Is  up  to  you.  Write  to  us 
at  the  National  Suggestion  Box  20009,  Wasli- 
liigton.  DC.  20013. 

As  a  typical  example,  we  have  previously  re- 
cehed  suggestions  that  federal  agencies 
should  have  to  be  renewed  every  four  years. 
Those  that  become  ob.solet€  or  unproductive 
should  automatically  die. 

This  would  require  the  federal  agencies  to 
Justify  their  reestabllslimeiit.  It  would  also 
offer  a  real  incentive  for  citizens'  groups  to 
monitor  the  bureaucracy  and  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  Congress  at  the  optimal  time. 

Tlie  idea  has  now  been  put  Into  legislative 
form  by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  (D-Malne). 
Similar  ideas  from  the  public  should  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed. 

What  w^e  seek  to  do,  in  a  large  sense,  is  to 
return  government  to  the  people  and  eia- 
courage  Americans  to  rise  as  never  before  to 
the  status  of  trtie  citizenship.  We  must  be 
more  than  regul.ir  taxpayers  and  sometime 
voters. 


PAUL  ROBESON 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  his 
death  seveml  months  ago,  there  has 
been  an  outpouring  of  the  feelings  of 


Americans  in  regard  to  Paul  Robeson. 
Statements  by  public  figures,  editorials, 
reminiscences  and  the  like  have  ap- 
peared in  great  number.  In  most  of 
them,  understandably,  the  tragic  and 
somber  side  of  Paul  Robeson's  life  has 
been  stressed. 

I  should  like,  in  contrast  and  to  help 
round  out  the  pictui'e,  to  present  a  piece 
by  Paul  Robeson  himself,  written  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Rutgers,  an  out- 
standing athlete,  student  and  campus 
leader,  and,  quite  ob\iously,  happy  in 
his  coUege  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle taken  from  Aloud  to  Alma  Mater, 
edited  by  George  J.  Lukac,  published  by 
the  Rutgers  University  Press  in  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Rct'Iew  of  the  1917  Football  Season 
(By  Paul  Robeson,  1919) 

Rutgers  has  a  long-standing  scholar- 
athlete  tradition,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  this  group  is  Paul  Robeson. 
His  many  achievements  while  an  undergrad- 
uate may  best  be  summed  up  by  the  top 
honors  he  earned  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  playing  field;  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  was  named  a  football  All-Amerl- 
can.  Alumni  probably  best  remember  his 
subsequent  career  from  two  points  of  view — 
Paul  Robeson,  the  singer,  and  Paul  Robe- 
son,   the   center   of   political   controversy. 

Presented  here  is  young  Robeson,  a  Rut- 
gers junior,  writing  with  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  of  one  of  Rutgers'  greatest  football 
seasons.  In  that  year,  the  Scarlet  played  nine 
games,  winning  seven,  losing  one  and  tying 
one.  'What  is  impressive  over  and  above  the 
7-1-1  record  is  that  six  of  the  victories  were 
shutouts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposition 
scored  a  total  of  28  points,  while  Rutgers 
scored  295.  Robeson's  article,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  In  the  Rutgers  Alumni  Quar- 
terly of  1918,  ■ft'as  prefaced  by  this  note  from 
the  Quarterly  editor:  "Paul  Robeson  .  .  . 
was  a  member  of  the  Rutgers  team.  He  was 
generally  recognized  as  the  best  football 
player  seen  In  action  during  the  past  season. 
On  the  off'ense  he  played  end,  where  he 
made  many  sensational  runs  after  having 
received  forward  passes  from  WhltehUl. 
When  line  plays  were  called  for,  he  was 
placed  beside  Captain  Rendall  at  tackle, 
opening  holes  through  which  the  Rutgei-s 
halfbacks  plunged  for  certain  gains.  On  the 
defense  he  played  fullback,  supporting  the 
line  in  sensational  style  and  diaj^^noslng  op- 
posing plays  with  almost  uncanny  Instinct. 
He  was  selected  by  practically  every  foot- 
ball authority  in  the  country  as  the  season's 
leading  player.  Never  before  has  a  Rutgers 
man  achieved  such  athletic  distinction. 
Robeson  is  a  Negro,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  in  weight.  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  class  in  scholarship, 
and  the  winner  of  the  Eklward  Livingston 
Barbour  Pi'lze  in  Declamation,  and  the  My- 
ron W.  Smith  Memorial  Prize  in  Oratory." 

Tlie  season  of  1917  is  over,  but  the  memo- 
ries thereof  will  fire  the  hearts  of  Rutgers 
men  as  long  as  football  is  football.  For  the 
team,  fighting  as  only  a  Rutgers  team  can 
fight,  and  inspired  by  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  that  greatest  of  footballs  mentors,  George 
Foster  Sanford,  rose  to  the  greatest  heights, 
and  stands  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  teams 
of  the  year  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time.  Coach  Sanford  says  that  It  Is  the  near- 
est to  the  Yale  "91  team  he  has  ever  seen, 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  greatest  compliment 
received,   when   we  consider   that   this   Y.ale 
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came  back  the  next  week  and  delivered  to 
the  Springfield  team  the  most  crushing 
defeat  ever  suffered  by  an  aggregation  from 
that  school.  The  Scarlet  backs  plunged  and 
sliced  through  the  line  for  long  gains,  and 
when  the  game  ended  the  score  stood  61-0.  A 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  game  was 
that  the  Rutgers  team,  having  once  received 
the  ball,  never  relinquished  It  until  a  touch- 
down had  been  .scored. 

The  next  contest  wa.s  with  the  U.S.  Marines 
from  Philadelphia,  headed  by  the  great  Eddie 
Mahan.  The  leader,  unfortunately,  was 
unable  to  play,  owing  to  an  injured  leg,  but 
it  was  a  strong,  rugged  bunch  of  men  who 
took  the  field  against  Rutgers.  Our  team  did 
not  play  with  its  usual  snap  and  vigor,  but 
won  easily,  27-0. 

Then  to  the  Rutgers  eleven  came  the  great- 
est opportimlty  ever  afforded  a  college  team. 
A  game  was  arranged  with  Cupid  Black's 
Na\al  Reserves  at  Ebbet's  Field,  Brooklyn, 
for  November  24.  Tlie  Reserve  team  was 
composed  of  the  greatest  players  of  the  past 
couple  of  years.  It  Included  Ban-ett  of  Cor- 
nell, Black  and  Callahan  of  Yale,  Schlachter 
of  Syracuse,  Gerrlsh  of  Dartmouth — all  Ail- 
American  selections — and  a  number  of  All- 
Western  men.  Here  was  a  team  of  experienced 
men,  of  highest  recognized  football  ability, 
in  condition  and  coached  by  Dr.  Bull,  the 
famous  Yale  Coach,  a  team  which  had  de- 
feated Brown,  conquerors  of  Colgate  and 
Dartmouth,  by  a  score  of  35-0.  And  opposing 
them  was  "little"  Rutgers  with  an  eleven 
averaging  slightly  over  nineteen  years  in  age 
and  outweighed  at  least  ten  pounds  to  a  man. 
To  all  football  followers  there  could  be  but 
one  result.  Rutgers  didn't  have  a  chance.  But 
Coach  Sanford  and  the  Rutgers  team  felt  dif- 
ferently, and  the  team  which  trotted  on  the 
fleld  in  Brooklyn  on  that  Saturday  afternoon 
late  in  November  was  full  of  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  conquer  tlie  famed  opponents. 
And  they  proved  it.  Never  did  a  team  fight 
like  that  one.  From  flag-fall  to  finish  it  was 
all  Rutgers,  and  the  final  score,  14-0  falls 
miserably  in  telling  Just  how  superior  the 
wearers  of  tlie  Scarlet  were  to  the  gi-eat  All- 
Americans. 

How  could  such  a  thing  happen?  Anyone 
who  visits  Neilson  field  on  a  fall  afternoon 
win  understand.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  foot- 
ball is  method  and  not  men  and  that  Rutgers 
has  the  best  of  methods  taught  by  the  great- 
est of  football  coaches,  George  Foster  San- 
ford. At  last  has  this  wonderful  man  received 
his  Just  due  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  is 
none  greater.  Consider  that  there  were  only 
three  veterans  to  start  with,  that  the  team 
consisted  of  green  freshmen  and  two  men 
who  never  played  football  before,  that  prac- 
tice hours  were  very  short,  that  only  one 
real  scrimmage  was  held  all  year,  and  one 
can  realize  the  wizardry  of  Coach  Sanford. 
Of  course,  he  will  stand  an  imposing  figure 
in  Rutgers  history  and  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  every  Rutgers  man.  But  by  those  who  have 
been  his  pupils,  who  have  bad  the  privilege 
of  close  association  with  him,  who  have  lis- 
tened to  his  inspiring  talks,  who  have  re- 
ceived an  impetus  toward  higher  and  better 
things  of  life  through  observance  of  his  char- 
acter, he  will  never  be  forgotten.  A  wonderful 
coach,  yes,  but  more,  a  wonderful  man,  an 
adviser,  the  guardian  and  molder  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  young  men  under  his  super- 
vision! An  advocate  of  clean  play,  not  only 
on  the  football  field  but  also  in  life! 

The  one  thing  which  determined  most  the 
successful  season  was  the  teamwork  and  team 
spirit  of  Rutgers.  There  was  no  individual 
brilliancy,  but  every  man  did  his  best  for  a 
common  cause  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  Rutgers'  greatest  captains,  "Thug"  Ren- 
dall.  His  "never  say  die"  spirit  was  felt  by 
every  member  of  the  team,  and  his  command 
to  "get  into  the  game"  was  always  heeded. 
Rendall  was  chosen  on  several  All-American 
teams,  an  honor  which  he  richly  deserved. 


Kelly,  uninjured  throughout  the  season, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  halfback  play  seldom 
equalled.  Ever  fearless,  always  giving  all  he 
had,  he  tore  up  every  line  he  faced.  Hts  exhi- 
bition against  the  Naval  Reserves  will  stand 
out  always  In  the  minds  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  game.  A  wonderfully  shifty  back 
on  offense  and  an  exceptionally  strong  de- 
fensive halfback!  He  also  received  places  on 
a  number  of  All-Star  team.s. 

Baker,  who  had  the  benefit  of  a  year's 
tutelage  under  Mr.  Sanford,  developed  Into 
the  best  quarterback  of  which  Rittgers  can 
boast  and  one  of  foremost  in  the  country. 
In  generalship  he  was  splended  at  all  times, 
and,  furthermore,  he  proved  himself  a  fine 
open-field  runner  In  returning  kicks  and  a 
fine  tackier.  When  it  comes  to  gameness  and 
grit,  none  of  them  has  anything  on  "Bake." 

Feitner.  our  captain-elect  played  a  steady, 
dependable  game  all  year  and  rose  to  his 
truest  form  against  Black's  eleven,  when  he 
smashed  their  ofltackle  plays  before  they 
were  started.  A  fighter  from  start  to  flnLsh, 
who  will  lead  Rutgers  to  an  even  greater 
success  next  year,  he  was  chosen  by  New 
York  Sim  as  one  of  the  leading  tackles  of 
the  year. 

Whitehill  more  than  lived  up  to  his  prom- 
ise of  last  year.  It  was  old  "Mike"  who  could 
break  through  any  line  for  the  precious  yards, 
who  could  pass  the  ball  like  a  rifle  shot  into 
the  waiting  hands  of  bis  ends,  who  time  and 
again  booted  the  pigskin  out  of  dangerous 
territory.  "Mike"  stood  among  the  first  five 
players  in  touchdowns  scored  this  season. 
A  heady,  aggressive  player,  who  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  country's  leading  full- 
backs by  numerous  football  wrltere! 

Breckley,  a  fine  athlete,  but  who  never 
player  football  before,  under  the  close  eye  of 
Coach  Sanford  developed  into  a  first  class 
end  and  received  a  place  on  the  Sun'a  Honor 
Roll. 

Neuschaefer,  formerly  an  end,  developed 
such  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  In  guard 
play  that  he  showed  Schlacter,  All-American 
guard  for  two  years,  a  number  of  new  points 
about  said  position.  "Neu"  played  fine  grade 
of  ball  all  year  and  merits  the  distinction 
given  him  by  the  New  York  Sun  as  one  of 
the  season's  best  guards. 

Rollins,  picked  for  several  All-American 
teams,  played  "Cupid"  Black  off  his  feet 
and  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  guards  on 
the  gridiron.  "Roily"  is  only  a  freshman,  so 
we  can  expect  even  greater  things  in  the 
future. 

Gray  and  Francke  were  two  fine  centers, 
reliable  in  passing,  quick  in  opening  holes, 
and  dependable  on  defense.  Both  admirable 
examples  of  Mr.  Sanford's  wonderful  coach- 
ing ability! 

Gardner  and  Gargan  are  two  of  the  l>est 
halfbacks  developed  by  Coach  Sanford  at 
Rutgers.  The  former,  weighing  180  pounds, 
could  butt  any  line,  and  any  one  who  tackled 
him  usually  realized  he  had  tackled  a  real 
•he."  A  w'onderful  future!  Gargan  was  small- 
er but  the  speediest  man  on  the  team,  and 
his  winding,  twisting  runs  were  beautiful 
to  watcii. 

Dunham,  Redmond,  Francisco,  Hand,  when 
given  an  opportunity,  showed  promise  and 
will  bear  watching  when  next  year's  team 
is  picked. 

Sutton,  a  short,  sturdy  type  of  end,  played 
a  fine  game  all  year,  both  on  offense  and 
defense. 

Coaches  Witipenn  and  Nash  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  unselfish  efforts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  team.  Both  gave  all  they 
had  to  their  successors  and  also  furnished 
sturdy  opposition  when  it  was  needed. 

The  scrubs,  while  not  so  strong  as  usual, 
played  valiantly,  and  to  them  belongs  a  lot 
of  honor.  They  stood  the  brunt  of  battle 
without  giving  away  an  inch,  and  it  was  their 
team  which  helped  make  such  a  glorious 
name  for  Rutgers. 

Only   orie   man.   Captain   Rendall,    is   lost 
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from  this  year's  team.  With  Coach  Sanford 
again  at  the  helm  and  with  the  same  team 
spirit  as  characterized  the  play  this  ye»r, 
Rutgers  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  previous 
efforts  and  stand  luidisputed  as  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  East. 


LAW  DAY 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  May  1 
will  mark  the  19th  observance  of  Law 
E>ay.  We  again  reaffirm  our  dedication  to 
a  system  of  government  which  has  as  its 
cornerstone  the  concept  of  individual 
liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity  under 
law. 

Our  Nation  has  shown  its  essential 
strength  and  durability  during  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  Watergate  affair,  and  the 
recently  uncovered  abuses  within  our 
domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ices. Our  system  of  laws  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  challenges  presented  by 
these  crises  and  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  vital  link  between  man  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  freedom. 

As  lawmakers,  we  have  the  duty  to 
assure  that  laws  are  enacted  and  ad- 
ministered in  a  manner  consistent  with 
constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech, 
press,  religion,  assembly,  petition,  and 
due  process.  Good  laws  do  not  merely 
safeguard  these  rights  but  fimction  to 
make  us  better  and  more  virtuous  as  a 
people  and  a  Nation.  They  are  ordinances 
for  the  common  good,  and  in  this  sense, 
are  really  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  our 
heritage. 

As  we  approach  Law  Day,  I  encourage 
each  of  our  citizens  to  fully  participate  in 
the  electoral  and  lawmaking  processes. 
The  right  to  participate  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  only  through  its  ex- 
ercise will  our  laws  be  responsive  to  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  all  Aniericans. 

I  commend  tlie  Connecticut  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  its  plans  to  set  up  fi'ee  legal 
counseling  centers  throughout  the  State 
on  Law  Day.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
system  of  laws  working  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizens,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  continued  in  future  years. 


SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  GREEK  EX- 
PERIENCE IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
outstanding  National  Bicentennial  Sym- 
posium on  "The  Greek  Experience  in 
America,"  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Modem 
Greek  Studies  Association  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cloicago  Center  for  Continuing 
Education  next  October  29,  30.  and  31. 

Tlie  papers  to  be  presented  will  assess 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Greek- 
American  community  from  the  earliest 
immigration  in  the  18th  centuiT  to  this, 
our  Bicentennial  Year.  Some  of  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  will  be  Greek  immigra- 
tion, the  Greek  and  the  Americanization 
process,  the  sociology  of  Greek  Ameri- 
cans, and  Greek-American  literature. 

The  concept  for  the  symposium  origi- 
nated in  1972  with  Prof.  Charles  Moskos, 
Jr..  of  Northwestei-n  University.  Dii-ect- 
ing  the  project  is  Prof.  Andrew  T.  Kopan, 
of  DePaul  University,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Kostas  Kazazis,  of  tlie  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Alexander  Karanikas,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 


The  symposium  has  been  endowed  by 
both  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  and  the  Illinois  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  The  United  Hel- 
lenic American  Congress,  of  which  An- 
drew Athens,  of  Chicago,  is  national 
chairman,  is  supporting  the  symposium 
through  financial  contributions  and  ac- 
tive participation. 

I  am  very  proud  that  this  significant 
Bicentennial  event  is  being  organized  by 
these  leaders  of  the  Greek-American 
community  in  Illinois  and  that  it  will 
be  held  in  Chicago. 


THEODORE   NATTI   DEFENDS 
FORESTRY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
statement  by  Theodore  Natti.  New 
Hampshire's  State  forester.  Ted  Natti 
has  been  a  professional  forester  in  New 
Hampshire  and  has  been  associated  with 
state  forestry  for  25  years.  Therefore,  it 
is  with  great  knowledge  and  concern 
that  he  protests  the  potential  budget 
cuts  in  the  Forest  Service  program.  As 
he  points  out  in  his  statement,  such 
worthy  programs  as  CM-2  cooperative 
fire  control  rural  fire  protection,  and  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  will  be  se- 
verely threatened. 

Mr.  President,  forests  occupy  about  86 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  New 
Hampshire;  this  resource  is  not  only 
vital  to  our  State's  economy,  but  it  pro- 
\'ides  New  Hampshire  with  the  natm'al 
beauty  for  which  our  State  is  famous. 
We  must  join  together  to  further  pro- 
grams aimed  at  protecting  this  great 
natural  resource. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
Theodore  Natti,  State  forester  of  New 
Hampshire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  Theodore  Natti 

My  name  is  Ted  Natti,  and  I  reside  in 
Pembroke.  I  am  a  registered  professional 
forester  in  New  Hampshire  and  have  been 
associated  with  State  forestry  for  25  years, 
about  17  years  of  that  time  in  the  field  of 
forest  management.  Presently,  I  am  director, 
N.  H.  Division  of  Forests  and  Lands  (also 
known  as  State  Forester) . 

My  ptirpose  here  today  is  to  provide  some 
general  information  on  the  forest  resources 
of  our  state  and  to  present  some  views  on 
utilization  of  these  resources.  I  will  depend 
sitbstantlally  on  the  unpublished  (as  yet) 
results  of  the  1973  statewide  forest  survey 
conducted  by  tlie  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  co- 
operation w-lth  OUT  Division  of  Forests  and 
Lnnds. 

Forests  occupy  about  86'",  of  the  total  land 
area  of  New  Hampshire,  with  4,692,000  acres 
classified  as  commercial  forest  land — about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  25  years. 

87",^  of  this  acreage  is  privately  owaied  by 
an  estimated  87,500  owners.  About  55,700  of 
these  ownerships  range  from  1-9  acres,  en- 
compassing about  i':i  of  the  total  private 
forest  land  area.  The  remaining  31,600  owners 
of  ten  acres  or  more  hold  96'r  of  the  total 
private  forest  land.  These  facts  are  qiilte 
significant  in  estimating  availability  of  wood 
which  I  will  totich  on  later  in  my  remarks. 

New  Hampshire's  forests  contain  an  esti- 
mated 6.5  billion  cu.  ft.  of  wood  of  all  species, 
about  3.1  billion  of  softwoods  and  3.4  billion 
of  hardwoods.  Calculated  in  cords,  the  total 


volume  equals  about  77,500.000  cords.  For 
the  past  25  years,  this  forest  has  been  an- 
nually increasing  In  total  volume  at  a  rate 
of  3.6'c,  while  1%  has  been  removed  an- 
nually by  harvesting,  land  clearing,  and  other 
factors,  for  a  net  annual  gain  of  about  2.6';; . 
The  present  total  volume  of  New  Hampshire's 
forests  is  abotrt  60^.'c  higher  than  It  was  in 
1948.  The  most  significant  reason  for  this 
increase  is  the  considerable  decline  in  timber 
harvesting  during  these  years. 

Timber  growth  and  removals  for  a  single 
vear  may  be  summarized  as  follows  (based 
on   1972)  : 

(1)  Total  annual  net  growth  236,000,000 
cu.  ft.  (or  about  2.780.000  cords) . 

Divided  Into  the  following:  Softwoods 
125,300,000  cu.  ft.  (1,474,000  cds.)  hardwoods 
111.000.000   cu.   ft.    (1,306,000   cds.) 

(2)  Total  annual  removals  64,400,000  cu.  ft. 
(or  abovit  760,000  cds.)  divided  into  the 
following : 

Softwoods  32,100,000  cu.  ft.  (380,000  cds.) 

Hardwoods  32,300,000  cu.  ft.  (380,000  cds.) 

Ninety-fotir  percent  of  the  commercial 
forest  land  in  New  Hampshire  is  either  fully 
stocked  or  overstocked  with  trees,  i.e.  the 
growing  space  of  most  of  our  land  is  fully 
occupied.  This  presents  a  somewhat  mis- 
leading picture,  however,  since  only  64% 
of  the  land  is  adequately  stocked  with  de- 
sirable trees.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that 
the  average  acre  of  commercial  forest  land 
contains  805  trees,  5"  d.b.h.  and  over,  of 
which  275  trees  or  atxiut  one-third  of  the 
total  are  classed  as  rough  or  rotten,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  total  forest  voliune. 
Statewide,  these  rough  and  rotten  trees  in- 
clude about  10,000,000  cords  of  wood  which 
is  utilizable  in  conjunction  with  forest  im- 
provement and  harvest  operations.  These 
trees  occupy  space  wlilch  could  be  profitably 
utilized  by  more  valuable  trees. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  single  forestry 
need  in  New  Hampshire  today  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  low-grade  hardwood  trees.  Lack  of 
financial  incentives  for  removal  of  such 
trees  has  served  to  continually  down-grade 
our  forests.  Better  quality  trees  are  har- 
vested leaving  the  lower  quality  and  less 
desirable  species  to  take  over  available 
growing  space.  The  forest  survey  supports 
this  statement,  since  No.  1  and  No.  2  qual- 
ity sawlogs  have  declined  from  35%  of  the 
total  sawlog  volume  in  1948,  to  29%  In 
1973.  Also,  red  maple,  a  less  desirable  saw- 
log  species,  has  replaced  yellow  birch,  a  most 
desirable  sawlog  species,  as  the  predominant 
hardwood.  Forest  policy  studies  in  1952  and 
again  In  1964  reveal  the  same  problems 
existing  at  those  times,  and  support  the 
same  conclusions.  Despite  the  incentives  of 
landowner  assistance  programs,  significant 
gains  in  Improving  New  Hampshire's  forests 
are  not  being  made. 

The  only  feasible  solution  to  the  problem 
is  a  viable  market  where  the  price  paid 
for  low  grade  wood  will  encourage  landown- 
ers to  carry  out  forest  improvement  and 
harvest  operations,  following  generally  ac- 
cepted practices.  This  observation  applies 
as  well  to  our  neighboring  states. 

If  markets  for  low  grade  wood  became  a 
reality,  how  would  landowners  react  and 
what  would  be  the  impact  on  New  Hamp- 
shire forests?  Based  on  Information  derived 
from  the  forest  survey.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
timber  would  be  available  from  S6'~'r  more  or 
less  of  our  privately-owned  commercial  for- 
est land.  Those  who  would  cut  timber  are 
mostly  in  the  10  acres  or  more  ownership 
class.  Most  owners  of  forest  land  from  1-9 
acres  would  not  ciit  timber,  or  those  who  did 
cut  would  not  contribute  significantly  to  the 
total. 

Now  as  to  cutting  practices.  New  Hamp- 
shire lav.s  in  themselves  are  inadequate  to 
assure  proper  harvesting.  Forest  laws  apply 
primarily  to  the  leaving  of  protective  strips 
along  public  highways  and  water  bodies,  and 
to  the  removal  of  slash  for  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  purposes  along  bound- 
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arles,   roads,   railroads, 
Therefore,  the  bulk  of 
the  'voluntary  complla 
cutting  practices  are  the 
landowner.  Based  on  past 
35':^  of  our  forest  acreage 
good  practices,  with  the 
fair  or  poor.  There  Is  no 
for  low  grade  wood  coulc 
crease  good  practices,  for 
clsms    of   pa.st   cuttings 
high-grading    of    forest    s 
good  and  leaving  the  bad 
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Mr.    FANNIN.    Mr. 
"Pat"  Murphy  is  one  of 
writers  I  have  had  the 
in  my  years  of  public 

Pat's  newspaper  car 
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Fla.,  Herald  to  editor 
the  Coral  Gables,  Fla 
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as  editorial  page  wr 
Republic.  He  has  been 
and  National  press  aw 
in  journalism. 
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I  believe  that  Americans  as  a  whole  still 
yearn  for  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  a 
life  built  around  the  human  will  to  achieve, 
or  to  endure  adversity. 

We  are  a  people  of  inventiveness,  of  Imagi- 
nation, of  hardiness,  of  a  sense  of  historic 
pride  In  what  has  gone  before. 

There  could  be  no  gieater  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  us  our  rich  and  rewarding  heritage 
tliau  to  dedicate  our  bicentennial  year  to  the 
reaffirmation  of  principles  of  the  heart  of  our 
founding,  and  to  reject  government  pater- 
nalism which  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
our  forefathers  in  1776. 

Mr.  Fi  esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  complete  text  of  Pat  Mui'- 
phy's  remarks  of  April  5,  1976,  entitled, 
"Government  Despite  the  People,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVIKNMENT    DeSX'ITE    THF,    PEOPLE 

As  a  general  proposition,  mankind's  hall- 
mark experiment  in  liberty  and  personal 
freedom— the  United  States  of  America— re- 
mains unique  and  envied  in  a  world  drift- 
ing deeper  into  tyranny. 

Yet,  as  we  hail  our  birth  200  years  ago 
and  celebrate  our  durability  as  a  nation,  our 
own  national  sense  of  direction  poses  trou- 
bling questions. 

Even  as  we  recall  Benjamin  Franklin's 
stirring  declaration  of  two  centuries  ago — 
'I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  unlimited  power" — v.e  see  an  un- 
relenting drift  toward  bigger  government 
with  arbitrary  powers. 

As  government's  size  increases,  as  Its  costs 
grov,  as  its  powers  expand,  it  does  so  in 
direct  pi'oportlon  to  the  loss  of  your  per- 
.sonai   freedoms,  and  mine. 

The  powers  being  conveyed  to  government 
today,  and  powers  proposed  for  tomorrow, 
sap  cur  economic  vitality,  hinder  history's 
most,  romarkable  production  and  distribution 
system,  and  lure  us  yet  closer  to  social  sys- 
tems v,fhich  George  Orwell  described  In  his 
chilliiiK  novel.  1984. 

In  our  lifetime,  government,  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  presides  over  it.  has  become 
the  fastest  growing,  least  productive  and 
most  linaccountable  sector  of  America's  so- 
da' system. 

Its  dimensions  are  frightening. 

One  out  of  every  five  working  Americans 
is  on  a  government  payroll  somewhere. 

Half  of  all  personal  income  taxes  are  need- 
ed jxxst  to  meet  the  federal  payroll. 

Federal  agencies  in  Washington  send  out 
more  than  2  billion  reporting  forms  every 
year  to  individxials  and  businesses — 10  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  alive  today  in 
this  country. 

Government  now  takes  nearly  40  cents  out 
of  every  earned  dollar  in  this  nation  to  keep 
functioning — and  the  bite  grows  every  year, 
regardless  of  our  ability  to  meet  ever  higher 
demands  on  our  earnings. 

The  first  and  foremost  consequence  of  such 
government  growth  is  to  remove  funds  from 
the  private  sector  through  taxes  and  bor- 
rowing, and  put  it  into  the  public  sector. 
Thus,  Industry  and  business  have  fewer  dol- 
lars to  create  Jobs  and  manufacture  prod- 
ucts, and  government  has  more  dollars  to 
fuel  programs  with  questionable  social  and 
economic  value. 

Thus  the  economic  mechanism  which 
made  this  nation  the  world's  most  siiccess- 
ftil  and  envied  proclicer  and  distributor  are 
in  Jeopardy. 

Now.  the  social  engineers,  the  luteUectual 
frontrunners  of  change,  and  the  abstraction- 
ist economists  have  undertaken  their  tasks 
with  skill,  and  piled  their  programs  with  an 
air  of  nobility.  Their  targets  of  opportunity 
generate  instinctive  public  support. 


You've  heard  the  chant — breal:  up  the  mo- 
nopolies, redistribute  Income,  lower  prices 
and  raise  wages,  legislate  industrial  perfec- 
tion, penalize  profits,  provide  with  public 
money  what  private  money  can't  or  won't  do. 
In  carrj-ing  otit  these  programs — some  oT 
which  I  will  examine — government  has  be- 
come not  necessarily  an  Instrument  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  but  one  whose  mott ) 
might  well  be  despite  the  people. 
How  is  this  possible? 

The  hUitorical  genesis  of  bureaucracy  os  we 
know  it  was  formulated  innocently  enotigh  in 
the  Great  Depression  of  yesteryear.  Given 
the  mood  of  the  misery  In  those  days,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  had  no  trouble  setting 
into  motion  a  grand  plan  to  provide  brighter 
tomorrows — all  through  new  government 
agencies  with  the  power  to  give  and  the 
power  to  take  away. 

With  this  aevv-  bureaucracy  came  a  gradual 
mctamorpiiosis  in  the  American  ethic — that 
blessings  flow  not  from  the  human  will  and 
the  human  spirit,  but  from  beneficent  bene- 
factors somewhere  in  a  marble  building  in 
Washlug'ton. 

Thus,  personal  Instincts  which  had  built 
a  nation  and  a  free  economy  had  begun  to 
pass  into  antiqviity,  and  in  their  stead  came 
growing  dependence  on  government  for  a  full 
range  of  assistance,  and  a  growing  power  to 
decide. 

Now,  some  will  argue  that  if  the  American 
people  don't  like  it,  vote  the  bums  out  at 
the  next  election. 

How  do  you  vote  out  tens  of  thottsands  of 
public  service  employes  In  Washington  who 
write  and  promtilgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  even  the  Congress  and  the  Pi'eaidoit 
of  the  United  States  cannot  countermand, 
and  who  control  an  increasing  share  of  the 
national  wealth? 

How  do  yoti  vote  out  federal  Judges,  ap- 
pointed for  a  lifetime,  whose  Interpretations 
from  one  year  to  the  next  alter  the  course  of 
a  nation's  economic,  social  and  political 
freedoms? 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  orgaji  in  our 
system  of  government — and  the  one  which 
has  brought  more  controls  to  personal  and 
corporate  individuality — is  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, an  innocuotts-appearing  publication 
In  which  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
dominatiiig  every  facet  of  life  are  published. 
In  1974,  the  Register  contained  45,000  pages. 
Once  published,  they  are  permanent,  until 
some  board  or  agency  or  panel  changes  its 
mind. 

Through  these  pages  have  pa.ssed  volumes 
of  rules  and  regvilations  which  range  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  scary.  I  especially  like 
the  one  several  years  ago  which  regulated 
the  exact  contents  of  frozen  cherry  pies. 

What  is  not  amusing  Is  how  tinelected. 
job-secure  federal  employes  can  compel  large 
and  small  businessmen  to  comply  with  reg- 
ulations and  rules  which  often  are  strangers 
to  common  sense,  and  more  frequently  are 
dangerotis  assaults  on  the  freedoms  of  a 
democracy. 

Recently.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
reported  that  complying  with  government 
regulations  cost  the  firm  $30  million  a  year — 
enough  to  add  3.400  new  workers.  Business 
as  a  whole  e.stimates  that  Just  responding 
to  government  paperwork  adds  $18  billion 
a  year  in  costs,  and  as  much  as  another  .$30 
billion  a  year  to  install  non-Income  prodvic- 
ing  systems  whose  merits  often  are  In  doubt; 
and  whose  costs  weaken  Industrial  stability. 
Mind  you.  unless  a  businessman  is  willing 
to  mount  legal  resistance  against  the  almost 
unlimited  legal  talent  available  In  the  fed- 
eral government,  his  wisest  course  is  to 
merely  submit,  and  try  passing  along  the 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

Contemplate  what  spews  from  the  fertile 
mind  of  the  various  agencies  which  rule 
and  regulate. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  dreamed 
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up  15,000  rules  and  regulations  In  Its  first 
vear  of  existence  with  which  Industry  \\aA 
to  comply — ^whether  a  family  lumberyanl 
or  General  Motors. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
into  the  water  and  air  sciences,  auto  emis- 
sion systems,  nuclear  power  plants,  smelters, 
aircraft  engines — thousands  of  rules  and 
cegulations  requiring  batteries  of  Industry 
lawyers  and  clerks  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
next  new  decision  affecting  their  companies, 
and  therefore  their  productivity. 

OEO,  and  EEOC  have  done  their  share. 
Religious  and  racial  Information  may  not  be 
required  of  applicants  for  Jobs — but  indus- 
try must  nevertheless  report  Its  employ- 
ment composition  by  race  and  ethnic  groups 
to  the  government. 

The  Census  Bureau's  reporting  forms  for 
industry  add  up  to  a  stack  six  feet  high. 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  discovered  that 
the  low  bid  on  a  $4,000  truck  .sought  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  came  out  to 
!<  15,497 — largely  because  of  the  cost  of  lilr- 
ing  eight  per.sons  to  complete  a  155-page 
technical  bid. 

Forget  the  blizzard  of  paperwork.  What 
of  government's  track  record  v.'^ith  tax  dol- 
lars? 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  handed  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  agency 
to  ensure  comfortable  dwelling.s  for  the 
needy.  Yet,  today,  federal  housing  has  re- 
.sulted  in  subsidized  sltuns,  new  ghettos  of 
crime  and  misery,  and  nearly  half  a  million 
pending  foreclosures  on  persons  who  were 
led  to  believe  they  could  afford  this  so-called 
low-cost  hottslng. 

What  of  government-financed  poverty 
programs?  Billions  have  gone  into  food  and 
job  training  and  day  care  and  lieaven  knows 
what — and  we  hear  that  today  there  are 
more  needy  than  ever. 

And  what  of  education?  PromLsed  a  new 
day  In  American  literacy  by  educationists, 
taxpayers  have  yielded  more  billions  of  dol- 
Iftrs — yet  the  average  high  school  graduate 
cannot  read  at  the  ninth  grade  level  after 
12  years  in  the  classroom. 

Nor  is  it  any  comfort  to  read  George  Gal- 
lup's  recent  poll  of  more  than  1,000  college 
students  about  corporate  profits — more  than 
half  of  them  said  the  average  corporate  op- 
erating profit  is  45  per  cent  of  grass,  and  that 
25  per  cent  is  acceptable.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  the  nation's  top  500  Industries  had  an 
operating  profit  averaging  less  than  eight 
per  cent.  We  are  breeding  economic  illiteracy 
in  our  young. 

Crime?  Government  has  wandered  from 
solution  to  solution,  yet  violence  today  has 
forced  families  to  double-bolt  thentselves 
Into  their  homes,  prisons  are  being  ex- 
panded, and  the  serious  crime  rate  has  in- 
creased at  annual  rntes  of  e.s  mitch  as  18 
per  cent. 

Having  failed  to  Folve  energy  shortages, 
mtemployment,  poverty,  crime,  housing  and 
whatever  else,  some  of  Washington's  bright- 
est backroom  think-tankers  now  have  come 
up  with  the  Economic  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Act  which  would  tell  Industry  where, 
v.'hat  and  when  to  manufacture;  tell  schools 
v.hat  skills  to  teach — in  short,  to  manipulate 
the  country's  economic  ebb  and  tide  through 
a  succession  of  five-year  plans.  We  all  know 
what  success  five-year  plans  have  had  in 
(he  Soviet  Union. 

Tite  nation's  college  campuses— bastions 
of  litacntl  thought  and  social  Innovation — 
currently  are  aghast  at  the  Office  of  Civil 
Bights'  new  thrust  in  behalf  of  affirmative 
Rctioti.  I  have  read  in  recent  months  one 
rfport  after  another  from  pained,  frustrated 
aiKl  outraged  college  presidents  who  have 
been  told  by  the  government  that  if  quali- 
fied minority  professors  cannot  be  found — 
ttien  hire  quallflable  professors  who  can  be 
liiought  up  to  satisfactory  academic  levels. 
Ntmierical  ratios  of  teachers  based  on  sex 
or  race  are  the  goal,  not  acsdeml?  excellence. 


And  the  Industry  regulators  are  no  better 
than  the  social  regulators.  The  net  result  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  cen- 
tury-old handiwork  is  bankrupt  railroads. 
The  net  result  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  economic  gyrations  is  an  airline  sys- 
tem teeming  with  half-empty  jets,  higher 
passenger  fares  and  bankruptcy  for  the  less 
hardy. 

In  the  event  the  Illusion  persists  that  all 
this  isn't  happening,  consider  a  random 
sampling  of  the  pervasive  extent  of  govern- 
ment's absolute  powers  and  how  it  touches 
our  lives. 

Government  decides  what  trains  will  run, 
what  planes  will  fly,  what  trucks  will  roll — 
and  when  and  where  and  at  what  price  to 
the  consumer. 
Washington  can  set  the  prices. 
It  can  roll  back  prices  and  penalize  profits. 
It   approves    the   design   of   automobiles, 
their  safety  accessories,  and  what  kind  of 
ga.sollne  they  must  use. 

Flood  control  Is  approved  by  Wasliington, 
and  so  is  road  design,  construction  of  baby 
cribs  and  tricycles,  minority  makeup  of  pub- 
lic school  classes  and  who  attends  what 
school. 

Washington  decides  what  drugs  we  take, 
what  fertUizers  and  pesticides  we  use,  what 
clothes  are  safe  to  wear,  whom  we  hli-e. 

Washington  decides  whether  a  company  is 
getting  too  big  and  should  be  dismantled, 
and  whether  a  company  can  carry  grain  in 
an  American  vessel  or  British. 

In  short,  little  in  our  personal  lives  or 
personal  decisionmaking  escapes  the  dictates 
of  government. 

Even  If  this  Intervention  by  govermnent 
could  somehow  be  rationalized,  its  double 
.standards  cannot. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
leap  into  action  at  the  first  sign  of  short- 
weight  in  cereal  boxes,  what  is  the  FTC  or 
anyone  doing  about  the  appalling  inefficiency 
and  bankrupting  cost  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service? 

While  the  Justice  Department  musters  Its 
legal  troops  to  btist  tip  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  and  General  Motors  as  monopolies, 
why  is  the  Justice  Department  giving  its 
blessing  to  Conrail's  new  monopoly  rail  sys- 
tem In  the  northeast? 

While  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
exacts  penalties  for  gasoline  overcharges, 
what  has  Washington  done  about  the  $400 
million  in  overpayments  to  social  seciu'ity 
recipients  last  summer  with  taxpayers'  funds? 
What  government  does,  what  it  is,  what 
efi'ect  it  has  on  this  nation  touches  every 
one  of  us,  and  influences  the  character  of 
us  as  a  people. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bonds  of  arbitrary  and 
big  government  which  our  founding  fathers 
threw  oflf  have  re-appeared,  step  by  devious 
step,  cloaked  in  new  colors. 

I  believe  that  Americans  as  a  whole  still 
yearn  for  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  a 
life  built  around  the  human  will  to  achieve, 
or  to  endure  adversity. 

We  are  a  people  of  inventiveness,  of  imagi- 
nation, or  hardiness,  of  a  sense  of  liistoric 
pride  in  what  has  gone  before. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  us  our  rich  and  rewarding  heritage 
than  to  dedicate  our  bicentennial  year  to 
the  reaffirmation  of  principles  at  the  heart 
of  our  foimding,  and  to  reject  government 
paternalism  which  would  have  been  intoler- 
able to  our  forefathers  in  1776. 


HUMPHREY/HAWKINS  FULL  EM- 
PLOYMENT BILL:  REVERSING  THE 
TREND  TOWARD  ECONOMIC  STAG- 
NATION 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  was  intended  to 
commit  the  Federal  GovemmMit  to  pol- 
icies to  achieve  full  employment.  TJint 


act  has  been  ignored  during  the  last  8 
years,  with  drastic  consequences  for  the 
workers,  the  fanners,  the  businessmen, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  will  lose  over  $1  trillion  of  eco- 
nomic production  in  the  decade  of  the 
1970's.  This  failure  to  use  our  human  and 
capital  resources  has  I'esulted  in  more 
than  9  million  Americans  without  pro- 
ductive roles  in  society,  and  large  Fed- 
eral deficits  to  pay  for  that  lack.  It  has 
idled  our  plant  capacity  and  has  given 
rise  to  grave  problems  of  healtli  caie. 
housing,  welfare,  and  crime — all  of  whicli 
are  linked  directly  to  unemployment. 
Even  inflation,  in  large  measure,  has 
been  the  result  of  our  failure  to  use  the 
resources  which  are  available  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  to  revei-se  this  trend 
of  economic  stagnation,  I  have  proposed 
the  TuW.  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growtli  Act  of  1976.  This  legislation  rec- 
ognizes Uiat  there  is  no  simple  path  to 
full  employment  through  a  single  bill  or 
program  and  instead  it  proposes  a  gen- 
eral economic  policy  framework  witli  a 
package  of  programs  to  give  that  new 
structure  direction  and  meaning.  The 
actual  activities  wiU  vary  frc«n  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  economic  condi- 
tions, and  this  flexible  process  is  the 
major  strength  of  the  legislation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  their  staffs 
can  study  and  better  understand  tliis 
complex  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  testimony  before  the 
House  SubctMnmittee  on  Manpower,  Com- 
pensation, and  Health  and  Safety,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrlv 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  appreclat«  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  today  to  testify  on  the  "Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976.'' 

Most  Americans  have  begun  to  realize  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  our  nation's  economy;  from  month  to 
month  the  statistics  fluctuate,  new  pattern.s 
emerge  and  hopes  rise  and  fall.  But  beneath 
It  all,  there  remain  serious  economic  prob- 
lems that  threaten  the  vitality  of  our  mixed 
capitalist  system. 

That  may  sound  alarming.  Unfortunately, 
the  record  bears  it  out.  Dvu-ing  the  past  Ave 
years,  U.?.  economic  growth  rates  averaged 
only  about  1.8  percent  per  year,  compared 
with  a  historical  average  of  about  4  percent. 
Because  of  this  shortfall,  the  nation  has  lost 
some  $500  billion  in  production  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  last  five  years  alone.  And  we 
can  expect  to  lose  another  $600  to  $900  bil- 
lion by  1980. 

That  astounding  waste  lies  at  the  center 
of  our  economic  problems.  It  has  resulted  In 
more  than  9  million  Americans  without  pro- 
dtictlve  roles  in  society,  and  large  federal  def- 
icits to  pay  for  that  lack.  It  has  idled  oiu' 
plant  capacity  and  has  given  rise  to  grave 
problems  of  health  care,  housing,  welfare  and 
crime — all  of  which  are  linked  directly  to 
ttnemployment.  Even  Inflation,  in  large  meas- 
ure, has  been  the  result  of  our  failure  to 
use  the  resources  which  are  available  to  ub. 

Coming  to  grips  with  those  problems  will 
require  nothing  less  than  bedrock  reform  of 
the  way  in  which  we  manage  the  economy.  It 
will  require  this  nation  to  answer  an  abso- 
lutely basic  question:  what  is  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  government  if  not  to 
assure  that  all  citizens  willing  and  able  to 
work  are  given  an  opportiinit.  to  cortrib- 
ute  to  the  ."strength  of  America? 
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the  objectives  of  the  bill.  There  have  been 
criticisms  niade  of  the  bill  and  these  should 
be  debated  on  the  merits  during  the  Commit- 
tee hearing  process.  Let  me  ttirn  to  some  of 
these  questions  now. 

Is  the  Z'.o  adult  unemployment  goal  un- 
realistic? Some  have  said  that  we  cannot 
achieve  such  a  goal,  either  without  explain- 
ing why,  or  by  arguing  that  such  a  goal  is 
too  inflationary.  This  is  an  ambitious  goal, 
certainly,  but  there  are  several  reasons  why  I 
believe  it  is  realistic. 

First.  I  believe  we  should  define  the  term 
'  adr.lt"  as  persons  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
which  implies  an  overall  unemployment  rate 
oi"  atwut  3.5^;,.  Tills  is  only  "j  of  a  percent- 
Bfc  point  below  what  was  considered  "full 
einployir.enf  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years. 
I  might  add  that  we  went  below  4',i  for  4 
vears"  during  that  period,  beE,innlng  in  1966, 
while  holding  inflation  to  a  4'.;  average  an- 
nual rate. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  new  economls 
policies  to  get  at  sttibbom  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment, if  we  are  to  achieve  this  long  term 
f'oal,  and  the  bill  provides  for  such  policies. 
There  is  no  iron  law  sent  down  from  the 
heavens  that  decrees  you  caii't  reduce  adult 
unemployment  to  3'-,  because  other  in- 
riustrallzed  countries  have  done  it.  Over  the 
period  1982-73,  while  the  U.S.  had  an  average 
vmemploymeut  rate  of  5  percent,  the  coun- 
tries of  Japan,  France,  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  and  Germany  had  an  average  im- 
cmplojment  rate  of  1.8  percent. 

Finally,  it  sliould  be  remembered  that  a 
goal  is  an  objective — not  an  absolute  re- 
quiremer.t.  The  purpose  of  setting  goals  is  so 
that  we  can  do  better,  not  achieve  perfection 
for  all  times.  This  bill  provides  for  annual 
review  of  the  goal  au''',  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, al.so  requires  the  President  in  the 
Jirr-t  year  to  re.  iew  the  full  employment  goal 
and  timetable  and  "report  to  Congre.ss  on 
any  obstaclss  to  its  achievement  and,  if  nec- 
essary, propose  corrective  economic  measures 
to  insure  that  the  full  employment  goal  and 
tin.etable  are  achieved." 

Will  the  Act  accelerate  inflation?  Those 
who  argue  that  more  production  and  em- 
ployment cause  inflati.)n  have  got  things 
turned  upside  down.  The  way  to  reduce 
prices  is  to  increase  production,  productivity, 
and  tlie  supply  of  goods  and  services  like 
food  and  health  care. 

I  am  not  propotinding  a  theory,  but  re- 
porting the  facts.  During  the  early  1950's, 
and  again  in  the  mid-1960's,  increased  pro- 
duction and  employment  was  accompanied 
by  lower  rates  of  inflation.  Our  recent  ex- 
perience with  unemployment  and  inflation 
tells  the  same  story.  In  1975,  when  we  reached 
an  unemployment  rate  of  about  9',c,  we  had 
an  hiflation  rate  that  for  many  months  ex- 
ceeded lO":;, .  Since  then,  as  production  was 
increa.sed  and  unemployment  reduced,  the 
rate  of  inflation  dropped  by  about  one  half. 

Although  I  believe  production  and  pro- 
ductivity are  the  best  weajKins  again.st  infla- 
tion. I  recognize  that  as  the  economy  ap- 
proaches full  utilization  of  its  human  and 
capita:  resources,  bottlenecks  and  price  pres- 
.sures  are  likely  to  develop.  For  that  reason, 
the  bill  requires  the  inflation  situation  to  be 
constantly  monitored,  and  the  President  to 
annually  submit  a  comprehensive  set  of  anti- 
inflation  policies  that  are  relevant  to  chang- 
ing conditioiis.  There  is  fiUl  provision  in  the 
bill  for  these  actions  to  be  as  thorough  and 
tough  as  jiecessary  —"to  promote  reasonable 
price  stability  If  situations  develop  that 
seriously  threaten  price  stability." 

Will  the  bill  be  extremely  costly?  Some  of 
those  who  have  argued  that  the  bill  will  cost 
a  great  deal  are  confused  about  the  mean- 
ing of  cost  and  investment.  First,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  costs:  1)  the  budgetary  costs 
associated  with  programs  mandated  under 
the  Act;  and  2)  the  resource  costs  a.s.soclated 
with  the  inefficient  use  of  national  resources. 
Budgetary  costs   can   only   be-  evaluated   In 
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conjimction  with  the  Investment  made,  the 
Federal  spending  saved  by  making  the  in- 
vestment, and  the  increased  tax  revenues 
due  to  the  investment.  If  public  monies  are 
wisely  spent,  the  budgetary  costs  of  our  pro- 
posal can  be  less  tiian  the  benefits  from  the 
investment.  The  cost  associated  witii  the  in- 
eflicient  use  of  resources,  however,  is  not  an 
investment  but  a  waste  of  resources  that 
can  never  be  regained.  It  is  like  pouring 
money  down  a  rat  hole. 

With  these  ideas  about  cost  in  mind,  let 
me  return  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  tJie 
bill.  The  direct  and  immediate  cost  of  this 
bill  is  small.  It  is  a  general  economic  policy 
bill,  like  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and 
the  casts  are  limited  to  the  administrative 
costs  of  expanding  the  stalT  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  AdvLsers,  creating  a  public  Ad- 
visory Council,  establishing  the  framework 
for  the  job  reservoirs,  and  so  forth.  Because 
we  have  endeavoured  to  use  existing  insti- 
tutions to  the  maximum  extent,  these  direct 
costs  v.'ould  be  less  than  $50  million. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  substantial  in- 
direct budget  costs  if  all  of  the  actions  man- 
dated by  this  bill  are  eventually  imdertaken. 
It  Is  impossible,  how-ever,  to  estimate  these 
costs  precisely  becau.se  they  depend  on  such 
things  as  the  strength  of  the  private  sector 
economic  recovery,  the  rate  of  growth  In  the 
labor  force,  and  the  specific  design  of  tUe  job 
creation  programs  mandated  under  the  Act. 
Most  Importantly,  the  budget  costs  will  de- 
pend upon  decisions  taken  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  each  year. 

But  let  me  give  you  some  rough  estimates 
of  the  indirect  budget  costs  associated  with 
this  bill.  If  we  sustain  a  moderate  economic 
recovery,  perhaps  the  kind  of  recovery  pro- 
jected by  the  Administration,  we  could  still 
face  a  job  gap  of  between  2  and  3  million  in 
.■^orae  of  the  j'ears  between  now  and  1980. 
The  budgetary  costs  of  putting  those  people 
to  work  win  fall  in  a  range  that  is  dependent 
upon  the  job  gap. 

If  we  have  a  job  gap  of  2  million  persons, 
the  gross  budgetary  costs  covUd  be  roughly 
$16  billion,  with  that  cost  falling  to  about  $8 
billion  after  decreased  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  and  Increased 
tax  revenues  are  considered.  If  we  were  to 
have  a  job  gap  of  3  million  persons,  the  gross 
budgetary  cost  could  be  roughly  $25  billion, 
with  net  budgetary  costs  of  roughly  $12  bil- 
lion. Therefore,  I  would  say  that  the  very 
rough  estimates  we  have — and  I  would  stres-s 
how  rough  these  numbers  are — would  indi- 
cate that  the  Indirect  budget  costj  of  this 
bill  could  bo  in  the  range  of  about  $8-12 
billion. 

Such  budgetary  co.bts  are  .significant,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  investment  .side  of 
that  spending.  Employment  of  one  person 
may  cost  twice  as  much,  or  more,  in  dollars 
as  unemployment  benefits  or  welfare — but, 
reuiember  that  the  persoji  is  employed  and 
has  a  productive  role  in  society.  Building 
houses  or  factories  cost  more  In  dollars  than 
doing  nothing — but  remember  that  you  then 
have  the  national  asset  of  a  house  or  factory. 
Doing  ."iomething  usually  costs  more  th.in  do- 
ing nothing,  but  if  you  are  wise  about  what 
you  do  it  is  always  worth  it. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  a  word  on  the 
resource  cost  side  of  this  bill.  As  I  Indicated 
earlier,  the  most  debilitating  costs  are  those 
that  occur  when  human  and  capital  resources 
are  squandered.  This  oUl  has  no  such  re- 
source costs — it  has  only  benefits  because  it 
puts  to  work  capital  and  human  resources 
that  are  now  being  vv-asted  because  they  are 
unemployed.  As  I  said  before,  the  nation  could 
gain  the  benefits  of  $500  billior.  in  additional 
goods  and  sen-ices  by  1980. 

I  believe  thi.s  cost  picture  .show.-  that  full 
employment  is  a  bargain.  Tlie  budgetary, 
costs  ai-e  largely  o.Tset  by  the  decreased  wel- 
fare payments.  Increased  lax  revenvies,  and 
the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  created 
by  the  Jobs.  In  addition,  there  in  the  great- 
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cost  saving  that  comes  from  using  capital 
and  human  resoiu-ces  that  are  now  being 
wasted. 

WoHld  the  wage  standards  cause  a  shift 
from  private  to  public  employment?  Some 
people  have  argued  that  the  wage  stand- 
ards are  so  generous  they  would  catise  a  shift 
from  private  to  public  employment.  I  don't 
believe  this  is  true.  I  believe  the  wage  stand, 
ards  are  "neutral"  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  because  they  simply  reafllrm 
existing,  fair  wage  standards. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  wage  stand- 
ards is  to  carefully  read  section  402.  That 
section  states  that  people  employed  imder 
the  bill  shall  receive  "equal  wages  for  equal 
work."  It  then  prescribes  a  range  of  wage 
standards  from  the  minimum  wage  to  pre- 
vailing wages  for  similar  employment  in  the 
specific  labor  markets.  This  means  that  some- 
one doing  a  job  that  merits  the  minimum 
wage  vrtll  be  paid  that  wage,  while  a  skilled 
worker  doing  a  Job  of  higher  value  will  be 
paid  commensurate  wages. 

I  believe  this  is  a  flexible  and  fair  set  ol 
wage  standards. 

Isnt  this  bill  just  a  large  public  service 
jobs  bill?  This  is  a  large  and  complex  bUI 
that  some  people  have  chosen  to  simplify  as 
a  public  service  Jobs  bill.  It  Is  not.  I  have 
already  outlined  to  you  the  ten  major  ele- 
ments" of  the  bill,  the  majority  of  which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  management  of  the 
Federal  government  and  encourage  produc- 
tion In  the  private  sector.  The  setting  of 
national  economic  goals,  the  improved  use 
of  fiscal  policy,  the  integiation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  into  national  economic  policy, 
the  provision  for  long-range  planning,  the 
improved  productivity  and  anti-trust  provi- 
sions, and  the  economy  in  government  meas- 
ures win  all  improve  the  growth  and  per- 
formance of  the  private  sector. 

In  title  li,  there  are  several  supplementary 
Job  measures  to  encourage  employment  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector.  In  addi- 
tion to  improved  public  Jobs,  that  title  pre- 
scribes a  national  development  bank  to  en- 
courage private  development  and  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  anti-recession  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  improved  Job 
training  In  the  private  sector,  and  the  use  of 
private  non-profit  organizations  to  increase 
emplojTnent. 

Only  as  a  last  resort,  after  the  private  sec- 
tor has  been  fully  utilized,  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  Federally  operated  public  employ- 
ment projects  and  private  non-profit  projects. 
This  provision  is  based  on  the  belief  that, 
if  people  cannot  obtain  employment  through 
any  other  means.  It  is  better  to  give  them  a 
Job  ftinded  by  the  government  than  It  is  to 
write  those  people  a  check  to  do  nothing.  As 
moet  of  you  know.  Dr.  Arthtir  Burns  sup- 
ports this  same  principle,  which  I  believe  is 
both  a  humane  and  conservative  idea.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  this  bill  is  pre- 
mised on  the  conservative  belief  that  we 
ought  to  put  people  to  work  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  on  the  dole. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, this  concludes  my  formal  state- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have.  Thank  you. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAM  FOR  FOREIGN 
DIPLOMATS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
on  March  22,  1976.  a  very  fine  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  about  the  Travel 
Program  for  Foreign  Diplomats,  Inc., 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  more  than 
5.000  foreign  diplomats  stationed  here 
in  Washington  or  in  New  York  City  to 
visit  other  parts  of  this  country  and  to 
see  ordinary  Americans  at  work  on  their 
farms  or  in  their  factories  or  at  play  on 


their  weekends.  The  diplomats  have  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  Americans  in  their 
own  homes  where  tiiey  have  stayed  as 
guests.  They  have  attended  church  sup- 
pers, PTA,  and  town  meetings,  and  other 
community  activities. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  our  former  Treas- 
ury Secretai-y  who  heads  the  Travel  Pro- 
gram, explained  to  the  committee  that 
it  is  100-percent  financed  from  private 
sources.  With  him  in  the  committee 
hearing  room  were  some  30  distinguished 
Americans  representing  important  or- 
ganizations which  support  the  Travel 
Program. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  program  is  Rob- 
ert B.  Anderson,  now  of  Robert  B.  Ander- 
son &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  president  is  Dr.  John 
E.  Kircher,  deputy  chairman  of  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.,  which  has  contributed 
vastly  to  the  program  over  a  long  num- 
ber of  years. 

Present  also  were  the  following  direc- 
tors of  the  Travel  Program,  which  is  a 
tax-exempt,  nongoveiTimental  American 
corporation:  Dr.  David  W.  Beer,  senior 
vice  president  of  Welton  Becket  &  As- 
sociates of  New  York:  Albert  V.  Casey, 
chairman  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  of 
New  York;  Fred  L.  Hartley,  chairman 
of  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Los  Angeles;  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  senior  counsellor  of  Reader's 
Digest  Association;  Richard  K.  LeBlond 
II,  vice  chairman  of  Chemical  Bank  of 
New  York;  Peter  MacDonald,  chairman 
of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  of  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.;  Foster  Parker,  president  of 
Brown  &  Root  Inc..  of  Houston;  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton  of  Debevoise,  Plimpton, 
Lyons  &  Gates  of  New  York;  Robert  M. 
Schneider  of  Xerox  Corp.  of  Stamford, 
Conn.:  and  Mrs.  Richard  Swig,  chairman 
of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute. 

I  wi.'^h  we  could  name  all  those  who  at- 
tended the  hearing  in  order  to  show  our 
gratitude  for  their  having  taken  the  time 
to  come  to  Wasliington  to  tell  us  about 
their  fine  program.  I  did  tell  them  that  I 
so  esteem  this  program  that  I  would  ask 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  work  with  me  to  prepare  a 
summai-y  of  the  heai-ing  in  which  com- 
mittee members  learned  firsthand  about 
the  Travel  Program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summai-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Travfi,  PRoonAM  Fob  Foreign  Diplomats, 
Inc. 

Summary  of  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee 
hearing,  Monday,  March  22,  1976  in  Room 
4221,  Dirksen  Building,  the  Honorable  John 
Sparkman,  Chairman,  presiding.  Present: 
Senators  Sparkman,  Symington,  Clark,  Ca.se, 
Javlts  and  Percy. 

The  Chairman,  Senator  Sparkman,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  was  wel- 
comed also  by  Senator  Percy.  Mr.  Anderson 
then  introducd  those  accompanying  him  to 
the  witness  table:  Dr.  John  E.  Kircher,  Presi- 
dent of  Travel  Programs  for  Foreign  Diplo- 
mats. Inc.  and  Depiity  Chairman  of  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company  of  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut; Fred  L.  Hartley,  Chairman  of  Union  Oil 
Company  of  Los  Angeles;  AUjert  V.  Casey, 
Chairman  of  American  Airlines,  Inc.  of  New 
York;  and  Mrs.  Ellen  .Stoutenberg.  E.xecutive 
Director  of  Travel  Program  for  Foreign  Dip- 
lomats Inc. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  remain- 
ing officials,  directors  and  contributors  to 


the  Travel  Program  who  had  traveled  to 
Washington  in  order  to  be  present  at  this 
bearing,  Mr.  Anderson  told  how  the  Travel 
Program  bad  come  to  be  organized.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  had  asked  Mr. 
Anderson  In  1962  to  arrange  for  a  group  of 
diplomats  to  go  to  Texas  to  see  part  of  his 
native  state.  That  initial  venture  turned  out 
to  be  so  successful  and  the  diplomats  so  en- 
thusiastic about  seeing  something  of  tlie 
United  States  other  than  Washington  and 
New  York  that  those  who  had  helped  Mr. 
Anderson  organize  the  trip  decided  that  they 
should  try  to  establish  a  regular  program- 
for  showing  diplomats  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  and  the  World 
Bank  more  of  this  country. 

Since  that  beginning  in  1962,  the  Travel 
Program  for  Foreign  Diplomats  has  made 
it  possible  for  more  than  5,000  foreign  diplo- 
mats to  see  ordinary  Americans  at  work  and 
play  In  the  farms,  factories  and  homes  of 
the  United  States,  far  from  Washington's 
Embassy  Row,  the  United  Nations  Delegates' 
Lounge,  or  the  confines  of  the  World  Bank. 

The  Travel  Program  is  financed  without 
use  of  any  Government  funds.  Reliance  on 
contributions  from  individuals  and  private 
corporations  derives  from  very  obvious  rea- 
sons, according  to  Mr.  Anderson.  The  Travel 
Program  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  In  any 
sense  as  propagandizing.  It  is  not  selling  a 
point  of  view,  nor  does  It  want  to  be  mis- 
takenly taken  as  a  quasi-governmental 
agency.  For  this  reason  It  stands  apart  from 
the  State  Department  and  does  not  look  for 
funds  from  Congress. 

It  has  no  endowment  of  any  kUid  so  spends 
right  out  of  receipts.  Its  annual  budget 
comes  to  about  $250,000,  with  which  It  is 
financhig  about  seven  trips  a  year.  One  rea- 
son it  can  get  so  much  return  for  Its  money 
is  that  the  program  is  operated  out  of  a 
single  room  in  New  York  by  Mrs.  Stouten- 
berg and  two  others. 

The  modest  administrative  costs  are  paid 
for  by  the  Lilly  Endovnnent  so  that  the 
officei-s  and  directors  can  say  to  potential 
contributors  that  every  penny  donated  will 
go  directly  Into  the  program. 

Mrs.  Stoutenberg  described  the  Travel  Pro- 
gram which  includes  trips  of  10-14  days  to 
some  of  the  more  distant  areas  of  America 
such  as  Alaska,  the  Pacific  coastal  states  or 
the  Souti;  long  week-end  visits  to  places 
within  bus  or  short  airhop  distances  of  New 
York  and  Washington;  and  stimmer  vacation 
motorcade-camping  trips. 

The  two-week  trip  usually  involves  about 
40  diplomats,  ranking  from  attache  upward, 
who  are  chosen  simply  in  order  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  applications,  first  come,  first 
served.  Many  more  applications  are  received 
than  can  be  accommodated. 

The  trip  is  pre-arranged.  Mrs.  Stoutenberg 
goes  In  advance  and  sees  the  officials  of  the 
cities  or  communities  and  Interviews  the 
families  who  will  host  each  Individual.  These 
"host  families"  are  at  the  airport  to  meet 
the  diplomats  when  they  arrive  and  not  only 
take  them  home  with  them,  but  also  partici- 
pate In  the  program  themselves  while  the 
diplomats  are  in  their  community.  The  diplo- 
mats have  a  chance  to  answer  questions 
about  life  in  their  own  cotintry  as  well  as  to 
ask  the  host  family  and  neighbors  about 
life  m  their  part  of  the  United  Stales.  They 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  local  lnstit\i- 
tlons.  colleges,  high  schools,  factories  and 
city  offices  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Anderson  emphasized,  however,  that 
they  do  not  simply  pick  out  the  good  mu- 
seums, "best  families",  or  tidiest  factories. 
They  also  take  them  to  the  most  blighted 
area  in  the  community  so  they  will  not  feel 
that  they  have  been  propagandized.  For  ex- 
emple.  when  they  went  to  Alaska,  they  were 
taken  to  some  of  the  poorest  Eskimo  villages. 

"Our  program  has  a  reputation  now  after 
14  years"  continued  Mrs.  Stoutenberg,  "and 
so  they  know  now  that  they  really  are  going 
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A.S  Mrs.  Stoutenberg  summed  up  the  Travel 
Program  benefitA  by  saying:  "It  ts  not  one 
area  of  the  world  that  does  not  understand 
us.  It  Is  every  area  of  the  world.  We  find, 
even  when  taking  Europeans  out,  that  they 
have  concepts  of  us  which  are  wrong,  and 
when  they  travel  with  us,  they  say  'YotJ  know 
I  really  did  not  know  you.  I  did  not  know 
how  Americans  thought."  " 

Mr.  Anderson  added,  "I  have  never  talked 
to  a  diplomat  who  has  made  one  of  these 
trips  who  did  not  come  back  to  say,  'America 
IS  completely  different  from  what  I  thought 
It  was.  You  are  a  freer  people,  you  are  a 
more  sympathetic,  a  more  understanding 
people,  a  stronger  people  than  we  thought 
you  were.'  " 

The  Cliairman  conclttded  the  hearing,  say- 
ing: "I  commend  you  and  all  of  those 
associated  with  you  for  the  good  job  you  are 
doing,  showing  what  a  great  country  this  is. 
Thank  you. " 
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ENABI.JNG     THE     UNITED     STATES 

TO   CONTEST   "ILLEGAL"   UNITED 

NATIONS   ACTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  an  editorial  by  Louis  B. 
Sohn  which  appeared  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  Amei-ican  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

In  the  article.  Professor  Sohn,  a  highly 
respected  international  legal  scholar, 
outlines  a  way  in  which  the  United 
States  could  challenge  an  action  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  United  Nations 
which  the  United  States  considers  invalid 
or  contraiT  to  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  suggests  tnat  the  United 
States  adopt  a  specialized  declaration  al- 
lowing tlie  United  States  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  court 
of  Justice  regarding  di-s^uios  over  the 
interpretation  of  applicatioa  of  the  U.N. 
Chai-ter. 

Professor  Sohn's  protosal  deseiTes  our 
serious  consideration.  I  ttsk  unanimous 
consent  that  tlie  editorial  by  Louis  B. 
Sohn  entitled.  "Enabling  the  United 
States  to  Contest  'Illegal'  United  Na- 
tions Acts"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ElCABLING  THE  UNFTED  STATES  TO  CONTEST 

"Illegal"  United  Natioks  Acts 
It  is  quite  likely  that  at  one  of  the  next 
.sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  .some  action 
might  be  taken  which  the  United  States 
would  like  to  contest  on  the  ground  that  it 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Charter.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  United  Nations,  when  ques- 
tions of  legality  arose,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  muster  a  majority  for  requesting  an 
advisory  opinion  of  the  Internat'onal  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  subject,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  in  practically  every  case 
favorable  to  the  view  taken  by  the  United 
States.  This  is  no  longer  po.s.sible.  as  the  con- 
test is  likely  to  be  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  developing  countries,  which  have  a  pre- 
ponderant majority  In  the  United  Nations, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
and  very  few  other  states. 

To  enable  the  United  States  in  this  situ- 
ation to  bring  a  case  before  the  international 
Court  of  Justice  contesting  the  validity  of  a 
General  A.ssembly  action,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  for  that  purpose.  Though 
the  United  States  has  accepted  the  jtu'isdlc- 
tion  of  the  Court  In  1946  with  respect  to  any 
legal  dispute  concerning  the  "interpretation 


of  a  treaty" — which  term  includes  the  Chart- 
er of  the  United  Nations — the  so-called  "Con- 
nally  amendment"  to  the  U.S.  declaration  of 
acceptance  nullifies  the  usefulnees  of  that 
acceptance.  Any  state  can  contend  that  it  has 
determined  that  its  suppwrt  or  not  of  a  par- 
ticular decision  of  the  United  Nations  Is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  domestic  discretion,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Court's  jvirisdiction. 

The  United  States  has  also  excepted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coxirt  "disputes 
arising  under  a  multilateral  treaty,  unless 
(1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty  affected  hy  the 
decision  are  also  parties  to  the  case  before 
the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica specially  agrees  to  Jurisdiction."  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  first  condition  could  be 
complied  with  in  any  case  which  might  arise 
under  the  Charter;  hut  the  United  States 
could  specially  agree  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  not  only  in  a  particular  case  but 
also,  more  generally,  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular multilateral  treaty. 

A  new,  specialized  declaration  Is  therefore 
needed.  Such  a  declaration  Is  permissible. 
For  Instance,  the  Iranian  declaration  of  1930 
was  limited  to  situations  or  facts  relating  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  the  application  of 
treaties  accepted  by  Iran  and  subsequent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  declaration.  (In  the 
Anglo-Iranian  case  the  Court  decided  that 
the  dispute  did  not  relate  to  a  treaty  sub- 
sequent to  the  declaration  and  that  the 
Court  did  not  have  jurisdiction.)  la  1946  the 
United  Kingdom  accepted  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  with  respect  to  "all  legal  disputes 
concerning  the  interpretation,  application  or 
validity  of  any  treaty  relating  to  the  bound- 
aries of  British  Honduras."  This  declaration 
was  In  addition  to  a  more  general  declaration 
of  1929,  which  was  revised  from  time  to  time. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  may  file  an 
additional  declaration  limited  to  disputes 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Such  a  declaration  will  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the 
declaration  of  1946,  and  would  be  in  a  way 
equivalent  to  a  special  treaty  provision  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  on  the  Court,  as  has  been 
done  In  many  treaties  since  1946.  Many  such 
clauses  have  by  now  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate  as  permissible  exceptions  to  the  Con- 
nally  amendment.  (A  list  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  in  1975 
lists  36  multilateral  and  22  bilateral  treaties 
containing  such  clauses.) 

Such  a  declaration  might,  for  Instance, 
read  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  recognizes 
as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement,  In  relation  to  any  other  State 
accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  In 
all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising  concern- 
ing the  Uiterpretation  or  application  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natlous. 

"This  declaration  is  made  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Unless  it  Is  denounced  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  it  shail 
be  considered  as  renewed  for  a  further  pe- 
riod of  five  years  and  similarly  thereafter." 

Should  the  United  States  file  a  declaration. 
IL  would  be  able  to  bring  before  the  Court 
a  dispute  with  any  state  about  the  con- 
sistency of  any  General  Assembly  resolution 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  pro- 
vided that  the  other  sVate  has  accepted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  dis- 
putes relating  to  treaty  interpretation,  with- 
out any  reservation  allowing  that  state  to 
exclude  in  some  manner  a  dispute  relating 
to  Charter  interpretation. 

Should,  for  instance,  the  United  States  and 
State  Alpha  disagree  during  the  General  As- 
sembly meeting  whether  a  particular  resolu- 
tion is  valid  tuider  the  Charter,  and  should 
the  United  States  thereafter  through  an  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes  ascertain  that 
Alpha  persists  in  Its  interpretation,  after  an 
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appropriate  warning  about  Its  Intentions,  the 
United  States  wiU  be  able  to  bring  the  dispute 
to  the  Court,  if  Alpha's  declaration  contains 
no  blocking  reservations.  Similarly,  cases 
could  be  brought  against  any  other  state 
which  has  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  without  any  relevant  reservations  and 
has  taken  a  point  of  view  different  from  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  such  a  declaration  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  for  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  may  find  it 
necessary  to  contest  an  important  UN  deci- 
sion. It  may  not  be  too  difficult  to  obtain 
such  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  is  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  serious  violations  of  the 
Charter  occuring  at  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Of  course,  it  needs  to  be  considered  that 
the  United  States  may  also  Ise  accused  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  Charter  on  some  occasion, 
and  by  reciprocity  such  a  case  could  be 
brought  against  the  United  States.  This 
problem  has  two  aspects:  allegations  of  past 
violations,  and  the  possiblUty  of  future  vio- 
lations. The  proposed  declaration  is  limited 
to  "disputes  hereafter  arising"  and  will  not 
allow  the  dredging  up  of  any  past  situations. 
As  far  as  future  disputes  are  concerned,  if  the 
United  States  makes  svich  a  declaration,  it 
would  have  to  consider  carefully  hi  each  case 
that  any  U.S.  action  which  may  be  con-sldered 
by  some  other  state  a  violation  of  the  Char- 
ter could  be  brought  before  the  Court.  In 
.some  cases,  this  fact  may  have  some  restrain- 
ing influence  on  U.S.  decisionmakers,  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress.  For  a 
country  which  claims  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
rule  ot  law  in  world  affairs,  such  restraint 
may  be  salutary.  But  the  main  Importance 
of  the  declaration  will  be  in  restraining  the 
action  of  other  states,  as  for  the  first  time 
the  United  States  would  have  a  legal  weapon 
to  challenge  those  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  which  it  considers  contrary  to  the 
Charter.  Tills  might  be  a  more  useful  weapon 
than  a  threat  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations,  an  act  which  might  have  as  disas- 
trous consequences  as  U.S.  refusal  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 


THE  CAPITOL  HILL  FORUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  for  a  year 
now,  my  colleagues  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  congressional  staff,  and 
others  have  been  taking  advantage  of  a 
free  community  sen'ice  which  will  mark 
its  first  anniversary  on  April  12. 

It  is  seldom  such  a  quality  service  is 
provided  free,  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
Capitol  Hill  Forum  should  receive  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  Under  the  editor- 
ship of  Paula  Ehrlich,  the  Forum  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  responsible  member 
of  the  Washington  media.  In  its  first 
year,  the  newspaper  has  reported  on 
many  complex  issues  with  admirable 
fairness  and  accuracy. 

On  its  first  anniversary,  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  tlie  Forum  my  congratula- 
tions on  a  job  well  done. 


INCREASING   PARTICIPATION  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  presently  in  the  midst  of  a 
thorough  and  far-reaching  effort  at 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  United  Nations. 

TThis  is  a  most  welcome  development. 
As  has  been  all  too  often  the  case  in 
CXXII 729— Part  10 


recent  years,  the  United  Nations  has  re- 
ceived a  very  low  priorily  in  our  foreign 
policy  considerations.  As  a  result,  our 
ability  to  influence  events  within  the 
vital  international  body  has  suffered. 

It  appears  we  are  beginning  to  develop 
a  policy  wtiich  recognizes  the  inlierent 
value  of  the  institution  and  the  various 
agencies  and  bodies  which  make  up  the 
United  Nations  family.  The  perfonnance 
of  Gov.  William  Scranton.  as  our  U.N. 
Ambassador,  has  demonstrated  his  astute 
knowledge  of,  and  appreciation  for,  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  in  tlie 
United  Nations  system.  The  administra- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  former  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nor to  this  vital  point.  U.S.  efforts  at  the 
United  Nations  should  be  significantly 
strengthened  if  the  administration  heeds 
his  advice  and  counsel. 

Of  equal  importance  was  tlie  recent 
testimony  of  Samuel  Lewis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  who  appeared  before 
a  recent  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  is  apparent  that 
Sam  Lewis  brings  extraordinary  qualities 
to  this  vital  position  within  the  State 
Department.  It  is  another  example  of 
how  serious  the  executive  branch  is  in 
attempting  to  give  the  United  Nations  a 
higher  priority  within  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

Wliile  not  going  into  any  great  detail — 
as  I  will  let  the  testimony  speak  for  it- 
self— Secretary  Lewis  presented  a  very 
balanced  and  effective  case  in  defining 
broad  U.S.  interests  in  the  U.N. 

As  Secretai-j'  Lewis  noted  in  this  testi- 
mony : 

Any  as.sc.ssraeut  of  the  role  of  the  United 
Stales  in  the  United  Nations  must,  therefore, 
take  into  account  not  merely  issues  of  the 
moment,  but  our  fundamental  interests,  and 
the  basic  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  wortli- 
while  for  the  Senate  to  place  the  voting 
record  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  perspective.  Tlie  anti-Zionist 
vote  during  the  last  session  of  the  UN. 
General  Assembly  was  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  acts  ever  voted  upon  by  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Yet,  even 
as  deplorable  as  this  action  might  have 
been,  it  must  be  placed  in  its  proper 
perspective.  Earlier  this  year,  tlie  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  pub- 
lished an  analysis  of  how  well  U.S.  in- 
terests are  protected  during  considera- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  issues  which 
come  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
As  the  UNA  pointed  out: 

Last  year,  the  29th  General  Assembly,  out 
of  241  resolutions  and  decisions,  the  contro- 
versial ones  on  which  the  United  States  voted 
"no"  came  to  only  18  or  Just  7.5  percent.  Fi- 
nally, just  as  voting  coalitions  in  Congress 
lend  to  shift  with  individual  Issues,  so  do 
they  shift  in  the  U.N.  The  Zionism  resolu- 
tion, for  example,  was  supported  by  only  72 
member  nations,  a  bare  majority,  reflecting 
a  deepening  split  in  the  "Third  World  bloc" 
and  an  increasing  awareness  of  fundamental 
differences  in  political  opinion.  By  contrast 
the  1974  resolution  granting  observer  status 
to  the  PLC  had  the  support  of  114  govern- 
ments. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  analyzed  the  present 
U.S.   Government  attitude   toward  the 


United  Nations.  Quoting  from  Secretary 
Lewis'  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

We  support  the  United  Nations;  and  we 
shall  work  in  the  future — as  we  have  worked 
In  the  past — to  add  strength,  and  Influence, 
and  performance  to  all  that  the  organizatiou 
stands  for  in  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
mented, talented  world  of  diversity  In  which 
aU  men  are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
somehow,  wonderously,  different — save  in 
their  need  for  peace. 

As  the  editorial  noted : 

Is  the  voice  familiar?  This  is  what  then 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  said  a  decade 
ago  oil  the  occasion  of  the  UJi.'s  20th  an- 
niversary. The  U.S.  could  hardly  do  better 
than  live  up  to  these  words  now." 

The  point  is  both  succinct  and  rele- 
vant. I  only  hope  tlie  Congress  will  act 
with  the  perception  and  rationality 
which  is  now  characterizing  tlie  attitude 
of  the  executive  branch  as  it  implements 
its  new  policy  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  botli  tlie 
testimony  of  Secretary  Lewis  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Role  of  the  United  States  in  tke 
Untieo  Nations 
(Statement  of  Samuel  W.  Lewis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization Affairs) 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  appear  before  this  Committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  to  discuss 
United  States  policy  towards  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  passing  througl*  a  time  of  tur- 
bulence In  that  organization,  and  these  hear- 
ings can  help  all  of  us,  public  and  Adminis- 
tration alike,  to  steer  a  firmer  course. 

Consultation  between  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  on  UN  matters  is 
growing,  and  we  welcome  that  trend.  Within 
the  last  half  year  there  has  been  a  partic- 
ularly close  and  productive  cooperation  be- 
tween members  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  connection  with  United 
States  participation  in  the  7th  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  held  last  Sep- 
tember, on  the  subject  of  world  economic 
cooperation.  Several  from  this  Committee 
and  other  interested  members  of  Congress 
met  with  Secretary  Kissinger  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  months  of  preparation, 
commented  on  our  ideas,  and  put  forward 
many  creative  suggestions  of  their  own. 
Many  were  reflected  in  the  proposals  we  put 
forward  In  New  York.  A  large  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  then  Joined  our 
delegation  at  the  Session  Itself,  participating 
actively  in  the  negotiations. 

The  7th  Special  Se&sion  endorsed  a  com- 
prehensive agenda  for  action  by  consensus,  a 
resolution  which  the  United  States  was 
happy  to  support.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
collaboration  between  the  Congressional  and 
Executive  Branches  had  a  major  bearing  on 
the  success  of  our  efforts  to  shape  the  out- 
come. This  example  should  surely  provide 
the  model  for  our  efforts  in  future  major  UN 
endeavors. 

But  we  are  equally  aware  of  more  worri- 
some trends.  The  regular  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  fall  was  marked  by  high 
contention.  The  United  States  and  some  of 
its  friends,  particularly  Israel,  seemed  to  take 
it  on  the  chin  Among  other  actions,  a  re- 
solution was  adopted  which  Americans 
fundamentally  reject,  which  they  rightly  be- 
lieve to  be  a  wholly  unjustified  distortion  of 
basic  tru1h.s — the  resolution  equating  Zion- 
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contribute  significantly  to  the  achievement 
of  American  purposes. 

Not  whether  the  United  States  can  win 
every  dispute  in  the  United  Nations — but 
whether  through  firm,  imaginative  and  pa- 
tient participation  we  can  help  the  United 
Nations  to  play  its  role  in  building  a  world 
order  In  which  all  countries,  rich  and  poor, 
new  and  old,  feel  a  genuine  stake. 

To  help  find  answers  to  these  fundamental 
questions,  I  would  lllce  today  to  review  how 
we  see  U.S.  Interests  in  the  United  Nations 
system  as  a  whole;  second,  how  the  General 
Assembly  fits  Into  this  picture;  third,  where 
we  stand  now  in  our  effort  to  encourage  more 
responsible  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions by  other  states;  fourth,  what  futxire 
course  it  would  be  in  otir  interest  to  follow; 
and  lastly,  what  paths  we  should  avoid  if  we 
are  to  protect  our  basic  Interests. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    TTNITEO    NATIONS    SVSTEM 

The  United  Nations  Ls  often  seen  as  a  sim- 
ple, single  entity.  As  a  consequence,  sim- 
plistic Jvidgments  too  often  afiBrm  that  the 
United  Nations  is  either  good  or  bad,  get- 
ting worse  or  better,  in  the  U.S.  hiterest  or 
contrary  to  it. 

The  United  Nation's  system,  however,  is 
composed  of  a  vast  an-ay  of  institutions,  em- 
bracing an  extremely  wide  spectrum  of  ac- 
tivities. It  includes  bodies  of  nearly  univer- 
sal membership  and  relatively  small  sub- 
groups. It  includes  specialized  agencies  han- 
dling the  regulation  of  dally  international 
intercourse  in  technical  fields  like  shipping, 
aviation,  communications,  finance.  It  in- 
cludes bodies  working  on  highly  political 
security  Issues,  and  others  wrestling  with 
the  complexities  of  international  economic 
policy.  It  Includes  organs  which  funnel  de- 
velopment and  humanitarian  aid  to  many 
countries.  Within  many  of  these  Institu- 
tions there  are  different  types  of  sub- 
bodie.-? — conferences,  executive  boards,  ex- 
pert groups. 

Clearly,  regarding  this  range  of  activities, 
no  single,  simple  Judgment  of  success  or 
failvire  can  be  made. 

I  believe,  however,  it  may  assist  in  otu* 
review  to  consider  United  Nations  activities 
in  two  broad  spheres.  First,  those  relating 
directly  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  second,  those 
relating  to  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

In  the  security  area,  the  United  Nations, 
and  tiie  Security  Council  in  particular,  has 
made  vital  contributions  to  maintaining 
world  peace.  Let  me  illustrate  by  recalling 
recent  peacekeeping  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East. 

During  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war  in 
1973,  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  ceasefire  and 
avoid  dangerous  escalation  of  the  conflict 
encountered  enormous  dllHcultles.  In  the 
negotiations  It  became  clear  that  disengage- 
ment between  the  opposing  forces  would  de- 
pend upon  the  availability  of  an  independ- 
ent, impartial  organization  that  could  pro- 
vide peacekeeping  forces  and  observe  com- 
pliance with  the  disengagement  plan.  This 
was  an  element  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
all  sides.  The  UN  provided  that  Indispen- 
sable element. 

This  experience,  incideutally,  undei-scores 
a  key  point  in  any  overall  assessment  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
would  be  completely  misleading  to  attempt 
to  tally  up  apparent  sxiccesses  and  failures 
within  the  United  Nations  system  and  then 
draw  a  conclusion  based  on  a  comparison 
of  the  totals,  as  if  all  of  these  events  were 
of  roughly  equal  importance.  In  fact,  they 
are  not. 

The  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  were  an  essential  Ingredient  in 
terminatmg  the  fourth  Arab-Israeli  war.  We 
aU  know  that  the  conflict,  had  it  continued, 
would  not  only  have  deepened  the  misery 
within  the  area,  but  it  would  have  gravely 


Jeopardized  world  peace.  No  one  can  be  cer- 
tain that  another  world  war,  including  the 
United  States,  would  not  ultimately  have 
ensued.  The  United  Nations  performed  a 
role  of  Incalculable  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  play  such 
a  role.  The  mandates  of  the  UN  forces  both 
in  Slnal  and  on  the  Golan  Heights  have 
been  extended.  These  forces  remain  integral 
elements  in  preserving  options  for  negotia- 
tions toward  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

As  Secretai-y  of  State  Kissinger  recently 
said,  "If  this  organization  had  no  other  ac- 
complishment than  its  effective  peacekeep- 
ing role  in  this  troubled  area,  it  would  have 
v/ell  Justified  itself." 

In  other  areas  of  political  teitslon,  the 
Security  Council  has  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role.  It  has  served  Increasingly  as  one 
of  the  mechanisms  through  which  a  grow- 
ing crisis  may  be  defused  or  negotiated  or 
at  least  kept  from  erupting.  On  a  number 
of  occasions,  it  has  permitted  a  government 
being  pressed  towards  a  military  reaction  or 
intransigence  to  allay  such  pressures  by  tak- 
ing the  issue  to  the  Council. 

This  was  true,  for  example,  of  a  number 
of  the  sessions  devoted  to  Cyprus,  to  the 
Spanish  Sahara,  to  Djibouti,  and  to  Iceland 
as  well.  In  Cyprus,  a  peacekeeping  force  has 
been  deployed  at  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil since  1964.  The  Force,  in  addition  to 
patrolling  the  lines  of  confrontation,  has 
contributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  humani- 
tarian needs. 

The  Security  Council  continues  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  important  business,  including 
the  problems  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
thorny  Middle  East  dispute.  Although  Inevi- 
tably there  will  be  conflicting  viewpoints, 
we  find  that  the  Council  has  been  conduct- 
ing its  proceedings  in  a  serious  and  respon- 
sible atmosphere,  employing  relatively  new, 
informal  procedures  which  reduce  somewhat 
the  temptation  for  delegates  to  play  to  world 
propaganda  galleries. 

The  Seciuity  Council  will  continue  to  be 
available  in  the  event  of  unforeseen  crises — 
ready  to  meet  at  all  times  and  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Its  constant  availability  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  check  against  efforts 
by  other  bodies  to  Issue  recommendations 
bearing  on  security  matters.  Since  the 
Charter  has  assigned  the  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity, recommendations  of  other  bodies  re- 
main only  that.  It  is  only  the  Council — lu 
which  the  United  States  retains  its  veto — 
which  can  make  binding  decisions. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  UN's  activities 
affecting  International  economic  and  social 
cooperation.  Tliis  is  a  vast  realm  involving 
both  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  work  in 
regulating  the  world's  continuing  business, 
and  also  the  development  of  goals  and  coh- 
ere le  programs  regarding  global  problems 
of  economic  interdependence,  as  at  the  7th 
Special  Session.  I  would  like  first  to  sketch 
several  examples  of  continuing  day-to-day 
business  within  the  UN  system  which  ai-e 
of  Intrinsic  importance  to  our  citizens. 

— ^Tlie  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization, for  example,  helps  to  set  and  main- 
tain high  standards  for  international  air 
transportation.  Needless  to  say,  for  our  citi- 
zens who  probably  use  International  air 
transportation  more  than  the  citizens  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  inttmational  co- 
operation in  improving  safety  and  efficiency 
is  of  vital,  du'ect  importance.  And  the  stand- 
ards developed  by  the  ICAO  will  assist  many 
countries  to  take  measures  that  can  lessen 
the  occurrence  of  aircraft  hijacking. 

For  many  years  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation has  worked  patiently  and  with  deter- 
mination to  rid  the  world  of  the  highly 
contagious  and  age-old  disease,  smallpox. 
These    endeavors   have   been    outstandingly 
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successful.  The  WHO  also  maintains  a  world- 
wide alert  syatem  to  warn  governments  of 
the  outbreak  of  serious  contagious  diseases 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  this  activity  is 
cle£u-ly  of  great  value  to  our  own  health 
officials  and  to  Americano — millions  of 
them — who  travel  abroad. 

The  Food  and  Agrlcultui-e  Organization 
niaintains  programs  which  directly  lessen 
the  threat  of  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  pests.  This  organization  has  established 
a  program  in  which  over  100  countries  par- 
ticipate to  maintain  internationally  accepted 
food  standards.  The  United  States,  as  a  major 
food  exporter  and  Importer,  direcily  benefits, 
not  only  because  International  trade  is  fa- 
cilitated, but  also  the  health  and  safely  of 
Americans  Is  better  protected.  Moreover,  new 
research  programs  sponsored  by  the  PAO  are 
expected  to  improve  the  varieties  of  our  food 
crops. 

Several  bodies  within  the  UN  system  are 
encouraging  programs  to  control  production 
of  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs  and  to 
curtail  international  drug  trafficking.  These 
efforts  largely  respond  to  priorities  we  have 
urged,  and  they  are  of  undoubted  benefit  in 
the  overall  U.S.  effort  to  counter  drxig  abuse 
among  our  citizens. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  another 
organization  within  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem, plays  an  indispensable  role  in  promoting 
international  monetary  cooperation,  facili- 
tating international  trade  and  finance,  and 
promoting  world  economic  stability.  These 
are  areas  in  which  our  own  country  has  huge 
interests  which  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

A  little  known  body  within  the  United 
Nations  system  is  the  UN  Disaster  Relief 
Office.  It  helps  to  coordinate  assistance  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  when  a  country  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  natural  disaster. 

Tlie  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
plays  an  indispensable  role  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Agency  is  responsible  for  establishing  safe- 
guards standards  and  carrying  out  interna- 
tional inspections  to  ensure  that  nuclear 
materials  are  not  being  transferred  from 
peaceful  uses  to  weapons  uses. 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization 
maintains  a  World  Weather  Watch — a  global 
network  of  meteorological  stations  collecting 
and  exchanging  weather  information  on  a 
continuous  basis.  This  program  has  made 
possible  improved  forecasts  for  U.S.  passen- 
ger Jets  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
It  has  also  enabled  more  accurate  forecasts 
of  hurricanes  originating  in  the  Caribbean 
which  affect  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Large-scale  research  programs  coordi- 
nated by  this  UN  body  will  Improve  our 
understanding  of  climate  changes  which  are 
fundamental  to  agricultural  and  economic 
planning. 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  is  developing  standards 
which  nations  are  generally  following  to  pre- 
vent pollution  of  the  seas.  This  organiza- 
tion's work  in  the  field  of  safety  at  sea  has 
long  been  recognized  as  of  the  highest  value 
to  all  countries  whose  ships  and  peoples 
travel  the  oceans. 

This  list  of  examples  could  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely.  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  to  illustrate  the  range  of  work  being 
done  within  the  UN  system  today  whicli 
affects  directly  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
our  citizens. 

I  have  already  referred  to  last  September's 
7th  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  world  economic  cooperation.  At  that  Ses- 
sion our  government  presented  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  proposals  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  wide-ranging  practical 
program  for  improving  economic  cooperation 
between  the  developing  countries  and  the 
industrial    world.    Tlie   important   point    to 


bear  in  mind  about  the  Special  Session  is 
that  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  tis  to  see 
whether  it  was  possible  to  fashion  approaches 
to  current  economic  problems  which  would 
be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all  cotuitries. 
I  cannot  stress  this  point  too  strongly.  What 
the  United  States  Government  was  propos- 
ing at  the  Special  Session  was  a  nonideologl- 
cal  approach  to  problems  of  economic  inter- 
dependence, based  on  concrete  steps  of  bene- 
fit to  poor  countries  and  rich  countries  alike. 
We  found  an  overwhelming  majority  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  Third  and  Foiuth  Worlds 
ready  to  try  this  path  v/ilh  us. 

Since  September,  we  have  been  vigorously 
following  up  on  our  Special  Session  pro- 
posals. At  meetings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  Jamaica  two  months  ago, 
;he  United  States  took  the  lead  in  achieving 
adoption  of  measmres  to  stabilize  the  earn- 
ings of  developing  countries  and  to  help 
meet  the  severe  balance  of  payments  prob- 
Ir-ms  which  many  of  them  are  experiencing. 
We  have  gotten  well  underway  in  the  North- 
South  dialogue  at  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Cooperation  taking  place 
in  Paris.  At  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions in  Geneva,  we  are  vigorously  promot- 
ing our  Special  Session  proposals.  And  in 
anticipation  of  the  4th  UNCTAD,  the  UN 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  in 
May  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  State  is 
working  intensively  on  further  practical 
proposals  to  implement  more  of  the  broad 
negotiating  agenda  adopted  at  the  Special 
Session. 

Let  me  conclude  this  part  of  my  state- 
ment with  this  observation:  as  we  build  on 
the  program  begun  at  the  7th  Special  Ses- 
sion, we  wUl  not  merely  be  assisting  the  less 
fortunate — we  will  be  helping  to  create 
healthier  conditions  throughout  the  world 
v.-hlch  provide  more  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can business.  The  long-term  results  will  cre- 
ate more  Jobs  for  American  workers  and 
also  lessen  the  danger  of  raw  niaterial  scarci- 
ties which  can  fuel  a  worldwide  inflation  that 
would  erode  the  real  Income  of  consumers 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
developed  world. 

THE      BOLE      OF      THE      GENERAI,      ASSEMBLY 

It  is  easy  for  most  Americans  to  agree  that 
bodies  like  the  World  Health  Organization 
or  the  Security  Council  are  tadlspensable 
and  continue  to  merit  full  American  sup- 
port. 

But  many  question  the  usefulness  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  other  parts  of  the  UN 
.system  whose  utility  is  less  obvious;  they 
are  prone  to  call  on  our  government  to  cease 
participating  or  to  reduce  our  financial  sup- 
port. This  issue  has  recently  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  General  Assembly  because  of 
parliamentary  abu.ses  which  have  taken  place 
there  and  because  that  body  has  recently 
taken  a  number  of  irresponsible  actions — 
such  as  passage  of  the  resolution  equating 
Zionism  and  racism.  The  question  is  a  valid 
one.  But  in  order  to  answer  it.  we  must  first 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  overall  activity 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  see  how  it  fits 
with  other  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  how  American  interests  are  affected  by 
its  work. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  central  body 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  considers  and  dis- 
poses of  certain  subjects  which  ai-e  dealt 
with  now-here  else  in  the  UN  system;  but  it 
also  provides  guidance  and  coordination  for 
many  activities  handled  by  specialized  and 
technical  bodies.  Moreover,  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Nations  wliich  we 
strongly  support  are  financed  through  de- 
cisions taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  explain  the  As- 
sembly's role  might  be  to  provide  a  series 
of  Illustrations  showing  the  Interconnection 
between  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
activities. 


SUPPORT    FOR    MIDQLE    EAST    PEACEK2EPIMG 
OPEKATIOKS 

Peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  have  been  financed  in  accord- 
ance with  decisions  of  the  General  A.s.sembly. 
While  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
take  policy  decisions  which  set  the  basic  lines 
of  action,  all  UN  members  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  to  the  costs.  All  mem- 
bers Jointly  determine  the  amount  and  ap- 
portionment of  the  a«?sessed  expenses,  and  in 
fact  have  done  so  throtigh  the  General  As- 
sembly. Needless  to  say,  the  essential  peace- 
keeping operations  In  the  Middle  East  could 
not  be  carried  out  unless  there  were  success- 
fully cooperation  in  determining  how  to  ^ay 
for  the  troops,  supplies,  and  other  b\irdens 
inherent  In  these  large  operations.  We  are 
pleased  that  a  pattern  of  cooperation  In  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  has  continued  witliin  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Consideration  of  security  issues.  It  is 
often  thought  that  security  issues  are  dealt 
with  seriously  only  within  the  Security 
Council.  This  is  not  so.  Many  of  the  most 
Important  security  issues  of  significance  to 
the  United  States  have  been  considered  by 
both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly,  and  there  is  unavoidable  inter- 
action between  the  tvt  ■>  bodies.  Fhis  has,  for 
example,  been  the  case  with  the  Middle  East, 
with  Korea,  and  with  v.:yprus.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  General  AssemVIy  has  adopted  reso- 
lutions which  the  Unltevt  States  considered 
moderate  and  constructive  and  which  have 
had  a  direct  Influence  in  stimulating  talks 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities. 
It  Is  encouraging  that  talks  have  recently 
resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary 
General  who  is  pursuing  his  mission  with 
skill  and  dedication.  I  should  also  mention 
in  passing  that  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  are  further  intercon- 
nected because  it  is  the  General  Assembly 
which  elects  the  non -permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Promotion  of  economic  and  social  cooper- 
ation. Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  lias  not  merely  a  partial  role, 
but  a  predominant  one.  I  have  already  cited 
the  7th  Special  Session  of  the  Assembly  on 
world  economic  cooperation.  A  meeting  of 
that  sort  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the 
General  Assembly.  It  will  be  the  General 
Assembly  and  some  of  its  subsidiary  bodies, 
the  Second  Committee  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  which  will  monitor  mi- 
plementatlon  of  many  of  Oie  concrete  meas- 
ures for  economic  cooperation  which  the 
U.S.  has  proposed. 

United  Nations  involvement  in  interna- 
tional drug  control.  As  the  result  of  a  US. 
initiative,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  in 
1970  a  resolution  authorizing  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control.  The  technical  and  executing  per- 
sonnel for  many  of  the  projects  financed  by 
the  Fund  come  from  the  Division  of  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat, 
which  is  supported  by  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  as  voted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Tlie  Fund's  mobt  Important  project 
has  been  its  assistance  to  Turkey  in  setting 
up  strict  controls  over  its  poppy  production. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  it  was  feared  that 
heroin  from  Turkish  opiizm  might  once  again 
appear  on  the  streets  of  American  cities.  In 
1975  the  Fund-supported  Turkish  program 
prevented  this  from  happening.  Today  the 
Fund  is  helping  the  Turkish  Government  to 
make  this  success  permanent. 

The  General  Assembly  is  also  responsible 
for  supporting  unprecedented  diplomatic  el- 
forts  to  achieve  international  agreement  at 
a  series  of  UN  conferences  on  the  Law  of  tlie 
Sea.  I  think  it  Is  broadly  recognized  that  the 
U.S.  must  persevere,  no  matter  bow  hard  the 
task,  in  working  out  with  other  countries 
fair,  sound,  and  eirecuve  rules  to  govern  ihis 
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There  la  another  aspect  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  I  have  not  so  far  discussed. 
That  Is  its  role  as  a  universal  forum  to 
debate  basic  viewpoints,  to  develop  con- 
sensits  when  this  Is  possible,  and  to  register 
honest  disagreement. 

We  must  expect  to  encounter  serious  dif- 
ferences In  point  of  view  among  the  nearly 
150  cotintrles  that  compri.se  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  differences  do  not  derive  pri- 
marily fix)m  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
though  hostility  is  sometimes  a  factor.  More 
often  they  reflect  the  diversity  of  interests 
among  countries  widely  differing  in  geog- 
raphy, state  of  development,  and  historical 
background.  Amid  .such  diversity,  the  United 
States  will  not  always  have  its  way  and  in- 
deed it  should  not  expect  to.  Wliat  is  im- 
portant is  that  countries  pursue  their  dif- 
ferenoes  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
that  they  still  attempt,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent po.ssible,  to  agree  on  concrete  meas\ires 
from  which  there  can  be  common  gain. 

Obviously,  tliese  precepts  have  not  always 
been  followed  and  there  have  been  recent 
iUFtances  wlieii  countries  have  gone  beyond 
the  boiuids  o€  vigorous,  constructive  debate 
and  have  attempted  to  establish  by  "parlia- 
mentary victories"  doctrines  which  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  world  cannot  accept. 

But  even  where  there  is  sharp  conflict, 
it  is  important  that  all  of  us  keep  in  mind 
this  fundamental  aspect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  not  some  abstract  entity  called 
the  United  Nations  which  is  responsible  for 
disagreements  or  irresponsible  and  coi-ifron- 
tational  acts.  It  is  individual  countries  act- 
ing through  their  representatives  which  make 
decisions  about  what  should  be  proposed, 
supported,  or  opposed  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  this  .sense  the  United  Nations  is 
but  a  mirror  of  the  attitude*  of  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

Certainly  any  parliamentary  body  can  dis- 
tort the  reflection  of  the  real  views  of  those 
represented.  For  example,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  representational  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations,  the  extent  of 
support  for  or  opposition  to  a  particular  pro- 
posal is  often  affected  by  old-fashioned  "log- 
rolling," or  by  whether  a  particular  repre- 
sentative desh-es  to  build  personal  support 
for  an  elected  office  in  the  body.  In  general, 
however,  the  opinions  and  concerns  of  gov- 
eriunents  are  mirrored  in  the  actions  of  their 
United  Nations  representatives. 

Let  us  keep  one  point  firmly  in  mind:  the 
United  States  does  not  fear  vigorous  debate. 
When  widespread  disagreement  about  an  Im- 
portant issue  exists,  it  is  in  our  interest  that 
It  be  exposed  and  debated.  Tlie  reality  of  dif- 
fering viewpoints,  differing  objectives,  will 
not  go  away  simply  because  countries  may 
find  it  expedient  in  one  forum  or  another  to 
hold  back  in  expressing  their  opinions.  Open 
discussion  of  differing  viewpoints  is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  towards  making  progress  In 
understanding  the  full  dimensions  of  a  prob- 
lem, the  interests  at  stake,  and  In  Identifying 
and  enlarging  on  those  areas  where  there 
may  be  common  ground. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  welcome  or 
enjoy  hostile  or  exaggerated  attacks.  When 
debate  is  carried  on  in  an  irresponsible  fash- 
ion, positions  can  harden  and  the  prospects 
for  accommodation  diminish.  We  will  there- 
fore work  in  every  way  to  encourage  serious, 
responsible  debate,  while  forcefully  rebut- 
ting unwarranted  attacks  on  our  good  name. 
But  the  United  States  is  a  strong  enough 
country,  and  our  overall  record  of  past  con- 
structive achievements  is  impressive  enough, 
that  we  need  not  shrink  timidly  from  the 
fray — even  when  the  going  gets  pretty  tough. 

WHEBE    WE    STAND 

I  have  already  discussed  where  we  stand 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  main  substantive 
subjects  within  the  United  Nation.s  system. 
As  I  have  indicated,  we  believe  the  United 
Nations  has  done,  and  is  continuing  to  do. 
responsible  work  in  many  areas  relating  to 
maintaining  Interriational  peace  a^d  .secu- 


rity. We  also  believe  that  the  United  Natlon.s 
\s  doing  essential  work  on  many  economic 
and  social  Issues.  What  I  woitld  like  to  focu.i 
on  now  is  where  we  stand  in  our  reinforced 
diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage  a  greater  de- 
gree of  responsibility  and  genuine  coopera- 
tion among  all  countries  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  United  States  has  for  some  time  been 
distre.s.sed  by  what  has  seemed  a  growint; 
trend  towards  confrontation  within  the  UN 
system. 

We  witnessed  an  acute  example  of  thi.s 
confrontation  nearly  two  years  ago  at  the 
6th  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Many  less  developed  and  nonaligned  coun- 
tries seemed  much  more  interested  at  that 
Session  in  preserving  an  artificial  bloc  unity 
through  which  they  could  score  "victories" 
over  the  industrial  world  than  in  coming  to 
grips  with  the  real  economic  issues  at  stake. 
We  were  distressed  not  solely  becaitse  of  the 
negative  political  ramifications  of  this  at- 
titude but  also  becatise  the  practice  of  ram- 
ming through  "precooked",  confrontation 
resolutions  would  destroy  all  possibility  of 
practical  cooperation. 

Our  concern  led  us  to  begin  a  sustained 
effort  to  encourage  a  turning  away  from 
confrontation  towards  cooperation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  made  a  series  of  major  state- 
ments during  1975  in  which  he  spelled  out 
with  utmost  clarity  that  countries  cannot 
have  it  both  ways:  they  cannot  expect  to 
challenge  and  confront  us  in  some  arenas 
and  then  automatically  expect  our  full  co- 
operation In  others. 

And  we  did  much  more.  We  attempted  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  in  conjtmctlon  with 
the  Secretary's  statements,  but  In  numerous 
diplomatic  representations,  that  through  the 
practice  of  cooperation  and  conciliation, 
through  the  beginning  of  genuine  dialogue, 
there  were  concrete  gains  to  be  realized  by 
all. 

Since  conlrontation  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  peak  at  the  6th  Special  Session, 
we  decided  to  focus  special  effort  on  our  pre- 
parations for  the  7th  Special  Session  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  We  viewed  that  session 
as  a  test  case,  to  see  whether  countries  would 
negotiate  rather  than  confront  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  we  ourselves  made  major 
efforts  to  present  concrete  action  proposals. 

We  believe  this  effort  wras  a  success,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  not  solely  a 
view  of  the  Administration,  but  also  one 
that  has  been  expressed  by  the  Congressional 
grpup  which  participated  in  the  Special  Ses- 
sion. The  Congressional  advisors  reported 
that  the  Session  "marks  a  significant  turning 
point  in  U.S.  relations  with  the  developing 
countries  and  sets  the  stage  for  a  new  era 
of  economic  partnership  between  rich  and 
poor  nations."  They  also  said  that  the  ses- 
sion "eases  a  decade  of  confrontation  over 
how  to  narrow  the  widening  gap  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  control  of  global  resources." 
And  they  referred  to  "the  success  of  the  7th 
Special  Session  in  creating  a  positive  dialogue 
and  an  atmosphere  of  negotiation  on  North- 
South  issues". 

Shortly  after  these  encouraging  develop- 
ments were  taking  place,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  also  the  scene  of  some  ac- 
tions based  on  confrontation  and  political 
antagonism.  One  such  action  stood  out  at 
the  last  General  Assembly — the  resohition 
equating  Zionism  and  racism. 

It  was  a  distressing  and  deplorable  reso- 
lution which  we  know  to  be  wholly  unjusti- 
fied. Nonetheless,  it  is  our  duty,  no  matter 
how  strongly  we  feel  about  that  resolution, 
tc  assess  it  objectively. 

The  first  thing  which  needs  to  be  said  Is 
that  the  resolution  is  not  binding  on  us,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Like  most  General  Assembly  resolutions,  it 
is  merely  a  recommendation.  As  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  said,  "The  United  States  will 
ignore  this  vote,  pay  no  attention  to  it." 

Second,  we  must  recogntw  that,  through- 
out this  deplorable  episode    some  coiuitries 
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displayed  objectives  and  good  sense.  In 
other  words,  a  substantial  number  of  coun- 
tries, including  many  from  the  Third  World, 
refused  to  be  bulldozed  by  the  extremist 
leadership.  This  means  that  the  extremists 
had  no  iron  grip  on  all  votes  of  the  non- 
aligned.  True,  in  the  end  the  numerical  vote 
went  against  us,  but.  In  the  long  run,  it  may 
be  of  more  significance  that  bloc  solidar- 
ity was  fractured. 

Third,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  Zionism  reso- 
lution? Is  it  likely  to  lead  tc  the  exclusion 
of  Isi-ael  from  the  General  Assembly?  It 
•should  be  recalled  that  some  UN  members 
did  try  last  year  to  begin  an  effort  to  exclude 
Israel.  Fortunately  the  effoit  was  thwarted, 
largely  because  many  African  and  non- 
aligned  countries  did  not  support  it.  Some  of 
the  countries  which  were  against  expulsion 
did,  however,  support  the  resolution  equat- 
ing Zionism  and  racism.  Thay  have  said  that 
they  did  so  because  they  believed  it  repre- 
sented a  way  to  register  a  strong  protest  re- 
garding the  Palestinian  problem.  We  will,  in 
any  event,  continue  as  we  have  in  the  past 
to  resist  with  the  utmost  seriousness  any  un- 
constitutional exclusion  of  a  member  of  the 
ON  from  General  Assembly  activities.  Such 
an  abuse  of  the  Charter  would  pose  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  viability  of  the  orga- 
nization as  a  whole  and  call  fundamentally 
into  question  continuing  U.S.  support  and 
participation. 

Fourth,  will  there  be  other  consequences 
Of  the  Zionism  resolution  affecting  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations'  Yes,  there  will  be.  Of 
most  immediate  significance,  the  Zionism 
resolution  applies  to  other  recently  adopted 
resolutions  i-elating  to  the  Decade  for  Ac- 
tion to  Combat  Racism  ana  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, which  was  launched  in  1973.  We 
therefore  decided  not  to  participate  in  this 
activity.  Recently  we  took  concrete  steps  to 
implement  this  policy.  We  instructed  our 
representative  at  UNESCO  to  inform  the  Di- 
rector General  that  we  woul.i  not  participate 
in  a  meeting  of  experts  to  draft  a  UNESCO 
declaration  on  racism.  The  meeting  was 
postponed. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  FUTURE 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss,  in  light  of 
this  review,  what  we  In  the  Administration 
believe  should  be  the  American  approach 
to  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
shall  do  so  first  in  terms  of  the  direct  posi- 
tive steps  we  think  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  advance  American  interests.  And 
tlieu  I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
policies  which  we  believe  it  would  be  con- 
trary or  harmful  to  American  interests  to 
adopt. 

First,  the  steps  we  intend  to  pursue: 

The  Administration  intends  to  continue 
to  support  In  an  effective,  vigorous,  and 
tough-minded  way,  all  of  tiiose  programs  in 
the  United  Nations  which  offer  benefits  to 
the  American  people.  As  I  think  I  have 
demonstrated,  there  are  progranis  and  ac- 
tivities of  benefit  thronghout  the  entire  sys- 
tem— in  the  Security  Council,  in  specialized 
agencies,  in  many  technical  and  ad  hoc 
committees,  and  in  tlie  General  Assembly 
itself. 

We  will  continue  selectively  to  refuse  toi 
jjartlcipate  in  UN  activities  which  we  be- 
lieve are  fundamentally  unsound  or  grossly 
irresponsible.  An  immediate  consequence  of 
tills  Lipproach  is  our  decision,  catised  by 
the  resolution  equating  Zionism  and  racism, 
not  to  participate  In  the  decade  to  combat 
racism.  We  hope  that  our  firm  stand  will 
give  many  countries  serious  second  tlioughts 
about  the  wisdom  of  letting  a  situation 
develop  in  which  over  the  longer  term  they 
lose  more  than  they  gain. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  have  intensi- 
fied our  efforts  to  impress  on  other  govern- 
ments that  standards  of  cooperation  and 
restraint  largely  prevalent  in  the  conduct  of 


bilateral  relations  should  also  prevail  In 
multilateral  relations.  We  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  counter  the  belief  that 
attacks  on  the  motivation  and  the  basic 
good  faith  of  the  U.S.  can  be  safely  and 
ine.xpensively  delivered  In  International 
forums.  While  we  welcome  honest  and  vig- 
orous debate  over  issues,  countries  should 
not  believe,  without  any  concern  for  the 
consequences,  that  they  can  attack  the  vital 
interests  of  the  U.S.  In  behalf  of  some  ab- 
stract concept  of  group  solidarity,  particu- 
larly when  their  own  national  interests  are 
not  involved.  When  we  see  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 
unjustified  by  any  reasonable  and  honest 
differences  of  policy,  we  will  consider 
whether  there  are  appropriate  direct  bllat- 
ei-al  responses  tliat  we  should  caiTy  out.  It 
will,  of  course,  continvie  to  be  our  duty  In 
any  such  cases  to  keep  in  mind  the  practical 
balance  of  American  national  interests. 

In  meetings  of  internatinnal  organiza- 
tions, and  particularly  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, we  will  continue  to  speak  out  firmly 
and  forcefully  in  behalf  of  American  inter- 
ests. 

Tiiere  may  be  differences  of  judgment 
from  time  to  time  on  precisely  iiow  this  may 
best  Ije  done,  but  basically  an  approach  ol 
vigor  and  candor  on  our  part  streugtiiens 
our  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 
Others  will  know  that  we  care  more  about 
the  work  of  the  UN  and  about  their  opinions 
when  we  take  the  time  and  the  trouble  to 
engage  ourselves  in  vigorous  give-and-take. 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  be  strongly  supported  by  the 
American  people  and  will  be  important  for 
maintaining  the  public's  confidence  in  our 
work. 

To  strengthen  our  capacity  to  interre- 
late effectively  our  multilateral  and  bUateral 
diplomacy,  the  Department  of  State  has 
taken  important  new  organizational  steps. 
We  iiave  established  within  the  Bureau  of 
Internationai  Organization  Affairs  a  new  Of- 
fice of  Multilateral  Affairs,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  The  basic  responsibility  of  this  office 
is  to  work  even  more  intensively  than  in  the 
pa.st  with  our  regional  bureaus  and  our  em- 
bassies in  order  to  achieve  maximum  possible 
support  from  other  countries  in  pursuing 
issues  of  greatest  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  overall  thrust  of  this  effort  will 
be  to  increase  our  effectivene.s3  in  persuading 
others  on  the  merits  of  the  issues.  There  is 
a  tremejidous  job  to  be  done  here.  We  need 
to  approach  governments  early.  We  need  to 
build  up  serious  and  frank  dialogues  with 
many  countries  whicli  continue  throughout 
the  year.  We  need  to  frame  our  arguments 
in  ways  wliicii  are  most  meaningful  to  coun- 
tries with  dissimilar  backgrounds.  In  short, 
we  need  to  use  all  opportunities,  both  in  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  contacts,  to  per- 
suade— to  build  a  climate  of  greater  uuder- 
.stMiding. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  immediate  ac- 
tions, we  are  taking  broader  long-range  ac- 
tions lo  build  lip  the  caijability  of  the  per- 
.sjnnel  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  to  perform  more  effectively 
in  advancing  American  interests  in  Inter- 
national organizations.  We  are  building  up 
work  on  multilateral  affairs  as  a  specialty.  To 
be  sure  that  the  best  officers  are  attracted  to 
assignments  in  multilateral  diplomacy,  we 
are  establishing  new  tralnhig  programs  and 
designating  positions  in  our  embassies  to 
concentrate  on  multilateral  affairs  problems 
on  a  year  round  basis.  The  success  of  all  of 
our  efforts  in  multilateral  affairs  ultimately 
will  depend  to  a  large  measure  on  the  talents, 
skills,  and  training  of  our  pensoiuiel. 

Let  me  discuss  now  certain  courses  of  ac- 
tion whicli  we  do  not  think  are  in  the  Ameri- 
can interest: 

Fii-at,  Withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations 
as  a  whole.  The  President  has  made  clear 


that  the-  United  States  contini  es  to  supF>ort 
the  United  Nations.  We  believe  that  the  or- 
ganization as  a  whole  serves  many  important 
American  interests.  This  option  would  hurt, 
not  help,  the  United  States. 

Second,  cessation  of  our  active  partieip.i- 
tion  in  the  General  Assembly.  We  do  not 
believe  this  is  either  a  desirable  or  a  prac- 
tical course  of  action.  There  are  many  As- 
sembly activities  which  are  beneficial  Lo 
us  and  many  which  are  intertwined  with 
vital  activities  in  other  foriuns  like  the  Se- 
curity Council.  For  us  to  cease  our  active 
participation  in  the  Assembly's  work  wotUd 
deprive  us  of  an  influential  voice  on  such 
Issues  as:  the  funding  and  administration 
of  peacekeeping  operations;  the  planning 
and  shaping  of  important  International 
conferences,  like  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence and  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference; 
the  development  of  new  international  in- 
stitutions like  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development;  the  formulation 
and  approval  of  the  United  Nations  budget. 
which  supports  such  activities  as  interna- 
tional drug  control  and  worldwide  efforts 
to  improve  the  environment. 

Third,  reduction  in  the  United  States  cou- 
tribtUion  to  the  UN's  budget.  This  also 
would  be  a  self-defeating  course.  We  have  v- 
treaty  obligation  to  pay  our  assessed  con- 
tribution to  a  UN  budget  properly  adopted 
by  its  members.  The  Administration  doe^ 
not  intend  to  disregard  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain the  Congiess  would  agree.  But  even  if 
this  fundamental  consideration  v/ere  not 
pre-sent,  it  would  still  serve  no  practical 
purpose  to  reduce  unilaterally  our  contribu- 
tion. There  is  no  realistic  way  to  prevent 
activities  which  we  do  not  like  as  a  result 
of  such  a  reduction.  The  Soviet  Union  trieJ 
this  course  when  it  refused  to  pay  its  as- 
sessments for  UN  bonds  required  to  relieve 
financial  strains  arising  out  of  UN  peace- 
keeping operations.  The  net  result  was  not 
to  stop  the  peacekeeping  operations,  but  to 
place  additional  burdens  on  the  funding 
of  all  activities  covered  by  the  UN  budget. 
We  should  not  ourselves  consider  reduc- 
tions which  would  only  have  the  impact  of 
making  it  harder  to  support  the  many  ac- 
tivities which  we  fed  are  beneficial.  I  would 
note  in  passing  that  under  the  present  as- 
sessment rales  the  United  States  is  treated 
specially— and  favorably.  If  the  formula 
used  for  calcinating  the  dues  of  others,  for 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  the 
Soviet  Union,  were  appUed  strictly  to  the 
United  States,  we  would  pay  more  than  the 
25  percent  T\e  do  now.  A  great  many  coun- 
tries now  contribute  a  larger  shai-e  of  their 
gross  national  product  to  the  United  Na- 
tions than  does  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  cutting  off  U.S.  bilateral  assi.rtnnce 
to  all  countries  which  supported  the  Zionism 
resolution  or  other  resolutions  v,;hich  were 
egregiously  Irresponsible  or  hostile.  We  l:e- 
lieve  that  this  type  of  shotgun  anpro.ich 
would  harm  American  interests.  It  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  extremist  adver- 
saries for  us  to  lash  out  equally  at  all  who 
voted  for  the  Zionism  resolution,  without 
recognizing  important  differences  in  underly- 
ing situations  and  even  some  possHole  differ- 
ences in  motives.  In  short,  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams ser\e  a  great  many  American  interests 
and  are  carried  out  for  a  wide  and  complex 
variety  of  reasons.  We  should  not  subordi- 
nate all  of  these  American  interests  to  a 
single  vote,  no  matter  how  offensive,  on  a 
recommendatory  resolution  which  we  and 
many  other  members  intend  to  disregard. 

Fifth,  reduction  of  U.S.  support  for  multi- 
lateral development  assistance,  especially 
through  the  UN  Development  Program.  Tliis 
also  would  be  contrary  to  American  interests. 
By  cutting  back  on  our  own  contributions, 
we  would  be  lessening  significantly  the 
money  available  for  many  close  friends  who 
benefit  from  UNDP  programs.  In  addition, 
we  would  be  lessening  the  assistance  aval!- 
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grating our  world  into  an  open  workshop 
where  each  new  invention  defines  a  new  task, 
and  reveals  a  sliared  Interest,  and  invites  yet 
another  common  venture. 

"In  our  sprawling  workshop  of  the  world 
community,  nations  are  joined  In  co-opera- 
tive endeavor:  improving  soils  .  .  .  purifying 
water  .  .  .  harnessing  rivers  .  .  .  eradicating 
disease  .  .  .  feeding  children  .  .  .  diffusing 
knowledge  .  .  .  spreading  technology  .  .  ,  sur- 
veying resources  .  .  .  lending  capital .  .  .  prob- 
ing the  seas  .  .  .  forecasting  the  weather  .  .  . 
setting  standards  .  .  .  developing  law  .  .  . 
and  working  away  at  a  near  Infinitude  of 
down-to-earth  tasks- — tasks  for  which 
science  has  given  us  the  knowledge,  and  tech- 
nologv-  has  given  us  the  tools,  and  common 
sense  has  given  us  the  wit  to  perceive  that 
common  interest  impels  us  to  common  enter- 
prise. 

"Common  enterprise  is  the  pulse  of  world 
community — the  heartbeat  of  a  working 
peace  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  find  no  words  that 
better  expres.s  my  own  view  of  the  United 
Nations  than  those  spoken  by  this  great 
American  on  that  occasion: 

"We  support  the  United  Nations;  and  we 
Ehall  work  in  the  future — as  we  nave  worked 
in  the  past — to  add  strength,  and  influence, 
and  perniarciice  to  all  that  the  Organization 
stand.*;  for  in  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
mented, talented  world  of  diversity  in  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
somehow,  v.ondrously,  different — save  in 
tlieir  r.eed  for  peace." 

i  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  9,  1976] 

U5./'UN:  Echoes  of  Adlai 

How  is  United  States  policy  toward  the 
United  Nations  shaping  up  after  that  brief 
but  turbulent  period  of  Moynihanizlng?  With 
Ambassador  Scranton  performing  firmly  but 
unflamboyantly  on  the  Job,  the  State  De- 
partment recently  sent  a  representative  to 
Capitol  Hill  with  what  It  describes  as  an 
■up-to-date  ofBclal  statement"  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  disappointing  on  some  points  but 
not  in  its  final  words  with  their  once  and 
future  ring: 

•  We  support  the  United  Nations;  and  we 
shall  v.ovk  in  the  future — as  we  have  worked 
in  the  past — to  add  strength,  and  influence, 
and  permanence  to  all  that  the  organization 
stands  for  In  this,  our  tempestuous,  tor- 
mented, talented  world  of  diversity  in  which 
all  men  are  brothers  and  all  brothers  are 
somehow,  wondrotisly,  different — save  in 
their  need  for  peace." 

Is  the  voice  familiar?  This  is  what  then 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  said  a  decade 
ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  UN's  20th  anni- 
versary. The  U.S.  covild  hardly  do  better  than 
live  up  to  these  words  now. 

Does  the  U.S.  live  up  to  them  by  reacting 
to  the  egregious  Zionlsm-ls-raclsm  resolu- 
tion with  a  decision  not  to  participate  in 
the  UN"s  decade  to  combat  racism?  In  view 
of  American  moves  to  avoid  a  racist  identi- 
fication in  the  southern  Africa  turmoil,  for 
example,  it  would  seem  short-sighted  to  be 
identified  for  10  long  years  as  a  country  de- 
clining to  Join  the  UN's  major  anti-racist 
venture.  And  the  venture  itself  could  be  im- 
proved through  the  Influence  of  the  U.S.  and 
its  hard- won  experience  In  combating  racism 
at  liome. 

The  confirmation  of  nonparticipation  in 
the  decade  as  current  U.S.  policy  is  one  of  the 
disappointments  In  the  statement  delivered 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
la.st  month.  But  it  is  full  of  carefully  drawn 
particulars  that  ought  to  temper  contro- 
versy over  some  other  U.S.  positions. 

On  U.S.  retaliation  outside  the  UN  against 
countries  that  attack  it  inside  the  UN.  This 
would  not  be  undertaken  lightly:  "When  we 
see  a  consistent  pattern  of  hostility  toward 
the  United  States,  unjustified  by  any  reason- 
able and  honest  differences  of  policy,  we  will 


consider  wheUier  there  are  appropriate  di- 
rect bilateral  responses  that  we  should  carry 
out." 

On  cutting  off  U.S.  assistance  to  cotui tries 
supporting  the  Zionism  resolution  or  others 
of  similar  irresponsibility.  The  State  Depart- 
ment rules  out  the  "shotgun  approach"  of 
ending  aid  to  all  such  countries.  It  recognizes 
"Important  differences  in  underlying  situ- 
ations and  even  some  pos-sible  differences 
In  motives." 

On  the  possibility  of  reducing  U.S.  support 
for  multilateral  development  assistance.  The 
State  Department  Is  opposed  to  such  reduc- 
tion. "We  do  not  support  UNDP  [UN  De- 
velopment Program]  as  a  favor  to  other  na- 
tions. We  do  so  because  we  believe  it  is  in 
our  interest." 

The  department  also  wisely  rejects  such 
steps  as  withdrawing  from  the  UN  as  a 
whole  or  dropping  out  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  General  Assembly  or  reducing 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  UN  budget. 
"Under  the  present  assessment  rates  the 
United  States  is  treated  specially — and  favor- 
ably," the  statement  notes.  "If  the  formula 
used  for  calculating  the  dues  of  others,  for 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  applied  strictly  to  the 
United  States,  we  would  pay  more  than  the 
25  percent  we  do  now.  A  great  many  countries 
now  contribute  a  larger  share  of  their  gross 
national  product  to  the  United  Nations  than 
does  the  United  States." 

Such  perspectives  help  to  e:vplain  and  con- 
firm that,  despite  the  flare-tips  and  con- 
frontations of  the  past  couple  of  years,  the 
U.S.  remains  committed  to  the  basic  UN 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  it  sees  as  en- 
hanced rather  than  undercut  by  full  and 
frank  debate. 

Ambassador  Scranton  Is  operating  in  this 
spirit  when  he  offers  unpalatable  truths  to 
the  Israelis  on  one  day  and  to  the  Palestin- 
ians on  the  next.  The  State  Department 
policy  freshly  articulated  to  the  senators 
provides  firm  backing  for  his  endeavors. 


LET  THE  CYCLE  REIGN  SUPREME 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bicycle  is  a  vastly  underrated  form  of 
transportation  that  can  provide  us  witli 
many  benefits.  Today's  Washington  Post 
contains  an  excellent  article  about  the 
bicycle — its  benefits  and  its  surge  in 
popularity. 

Jonathan  Power,  author  of  this  article, 
points  out  that  when  we  are  given  the 
chance  to  "cycle  in  safety,"  we  seize  this 
chance.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Power.  For  this 
reason  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  both  urban  and  cross-country  bicycle 
paths.  Legislation  which  I  introduced  in 
1971  was  responsible  for  making  highway 
trust  funds  available  for  bicycle  path 
construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
bicycling  has  become  America's  fastest 
growing  outdoor  activity.  As  an  active 
bicyclist  I  can  appi-eciate  tlie  many  ad- 
vantages of  cycling — from  improved 
physical  fitness  to  decreased  dependence 
on  energy  imports.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Power's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28.  1976] 

Let  the  Cycle  Reign  Supreme 

(By  Jonathan  Power) 

Rome. — The  Piazza  Navona,  that  graceful 
16th  century  square  with  the  Bernini  Foun- 
tains, is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  Rome. 

An  oasis  of  tranquillity  right  in  the  heart 
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of  the  city,  a  mighty  square  two  hundred 
and  forty  metei-s  long,  sixty-five  meters  wide, 
whei-e  motorized  traffic  is  forbidden  and  peo- 
jrie  sit — In  my  case  write  a  newspaper 
column — or  ride  bicycles.  Indeed  this  Is  VtM 
very  place  where  three  years  ago  my  own 
two  little  girls  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle, 
hired  from  the  little  shop  where  Signor 
Tanturrl  has  been  plying  his  trade  for  some 
30  years. 

The  bicycle  is  man's  energy-efficient  and 
effective  form  of  transport — effective  because 
it  does  so  much  good.  Increasing  man's  un- 
aided speed  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four,  while 
doing  so  little  harm — there  are  no  exhaust 
fumes,  it  takes  a  thirtieth  the  space  of  a 
moving  car  and  rarely  are  people  knocked 
down.  Despite  these  great  advantages  the 
bicycle  has  been,  almost  literally,  driven  off 
most  of  our  city  roads.  In  Britain  the  Minis- 
try of  Transport  estimates  that  the  distance 
traveled  by  cycles  went  down  from  5.8  mil- 
lion miles  In  1962  to  2.3  million  miles  In 
1972. 

At  last,  however  the  tide  has  begun  to 
turn.  The  car  Is  no  longer  seen  as  such  a 
wonder  horse.  And  OPEC  has  helped  nurse 
doubts  that  were  introduced  by  the  upward 
graphs  of  heart  disease  and  obesity.  Cycles  are 
coming  back  and  fast  too.  In  1968  in  Britain, 
only  673,000  bicycles  were  sold.  Last  year  the 
total  passed  the  one  million  mark  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years.  The  United  States  now 
sells  more  new  bicycles  than  automobiles. 
And  sales  are  booming.  It  is  America's  fastest 
growing  outdoor  activity.  Surprisingly  It  Is 
no  fad  of  the  trendy  young.  A  survey  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  showed  that  the  average  age  of 
male  riders  was  38  and  of  women,  40. 

A  fascinating  study  done  under  the  un- 
likely auspices  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  concluded  that  the 
bicycle  is  one  of  America's  great  unexploited 
resources.  The  author,  Eric  Hirst,  argues  that 
a  modest  substitution  of  bicycles  for  cars  in 
worker  commuting  could  save  the  United 
States  4  billion  dollars  a  j'ear  on  energy  im- 
ports. 

Hirst's  sums  are  fascinating,  and  are  worth 
reproducing  here  in  digest  form. 

He  examines  how  much  extra  energy  is  re- 
quired for  each  mile  cycled,  the  price  of  a 
new  bike,  its  average  life  span  and  how  much 
city  bikeways  cost.  He  calculates  this  bicy- 
cling costs  2.6  cents  a  mile,  half  of  which  is 
food.  Total  energy  use  for  bicycling  comes 
out  at  1.300  BTU/mlle — which  is  equivalent 
to  100  miles  a  gallon.  He  then  compares  this 
with  the  dollar  cost  of  traveling  by  car  for 
short  city  trips  and  finds  that  the  bicycle  is 
thirteen  times  as  energy-efficient  as  the  car. 
But  what  about  speed?  Presumably  that  Is 
v/hat  convinces  the  average  man  that  he  is 
better  off  in  his  car. 

Hirst  assumes  the  cyclist  travels  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  10  mph  with  a  total  delay  time 
of  5  minutes  for  locking  and  unlocking  his 
bicycle.  A  car  travels  in  the  rush  hour  at  an 
average  speed  of  20  mph  with  a  6-mlnute 
delay  time  for  parking  and  locking.  For  trips 
shorter  than  a  mile  the  bicycle  is  clearly 
faster.  For  a  journey  of  three  miles  the  car 
would  take  fifteen  minutes  and  the  bicycle 
twenty-two. 

If  a  commuter  values  his  time  at  more  than 
$1.70  an  hour,  it  would  not  be  worth  shifting 
to  a  bicycle.  But  what,  on  a  three-mile  jour- 
ney, does  that  extra  seven  minutes  do?  It 
gives  you  much-needed  exercise,  eases  the 
pressure  on  your  nervous  system  and — if 
there  are  bicycle  lanes — gives  you  pleasure 
and  relaxation  too.  Moreover,  it  helps  the 
t  ountry's  balance  of  payments.  If  on  the  days 
of  good  cycling  weather  (estimated  at  62  per 
cent),  half  the  commuters  switched  to  their 
bikes,  America  would  have  saved  160  million 
baiT«s  of  oil  worth  $4  billion.  That  Is  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  automobile  gasoline  used  In 
a  year.  Not  too  Impossible  a  dream. 

In  Davis,  Calif.,  the  recent  .shift  to  bicycles 
hiis  reduced  auto  travel  by  at  least  10  per- 


cent. A  svirvey  in  Denver  showed  taiat  40  per- 
cent of  the  commuters  would  ride  bicycles  if 
it  were  safe  to  do  so.  The  real  barrier  is  a 
man-made  one — we  have  made  the  city  Xor 
the  car.  Twenty  percent  of  the  land  In  Lon- 
don is  given  over  to  roads  and  parking  lots. 
In  Los  Angeles  it  Is  60  percent. 

But  given  the  chance  to  cycle  In  safety, 
people  will  jump  at  it.  In  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark; Upsala,  Sweden;  Rotterdam,  Holland; 
and  Stevenage,  England,  bicycles  account  for 
weU  over  a  quarter  of  all  the  trips  made  by 
any  form  of  transportation.  The  secret?  In 
Stevenage,  a  new  town,  bike-ways  have  been 
built  as  part  of  the  town  plan.  In  Holland, 
one  third  of  the  total  road  length  has  special 
provision  for  bikes.  In  Holland  and  Sweden, 
a  commuter  can  check  in  his  bicycle  at  a 
train  station  and  rent  another  at  his  des- 
tination. 

What  Is  stopping  our  city  governments 
from  introducing  such  sensible  innovations? 
There  is  really  no  reason  why  inner  city  areas 
should  not  now  be  entirely  closed  to  motor- 
ized traffic,  except  ambulances  and  delivery 
trucks,  and  let  the  pedestrian  and  the  bi- 
cyclist rule  supreme.  It  would,  despite  the 
fury  of  the  car  lobby,  be  a  popular  move.  In 
a  recent  poll  in  Southampton,  1,000  pedes- 
trians out  of  1,100  were  for  the  closure  of  a 
principal  street.  In  the  center  of  Vienna, 
where  9  city  blocks  were  closed  to  traffic  over 
Christmas  in  1971,  80  percent  of  the  pedes- 
trians questioned  supported  the  move.  It  Is 
now  a  permanent  feature.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  banning  the  car  is  so  popular  a 
move — people  begin  to  enjoy  city  life  in  a 
way  they  did  not  know  tliey  could.  Carbon 
monoxide  levels  fall  dramatically — in  tlie 
Ginza  district  of  Tokyo,  a  ban  on  traffic  re- 
duced the  level  of  carbon  monoxide  by  a 
factor  of  five.  Even  the  shops  are  beginning 
to  welcome  these  reforms.  Their  trade  ac- 
tually goes  up,  concludes  an  O.E.C.D.  re- 
port. Streets  for  People. 

So  why  not  the  bicycle?  Ivan  lllch  In  his 
little  book  "Energy  and  Equity"  poses  the 
same  question.  He  observes:  "Thousands  of 
years  ago  the  wheel  took  the  load  off  the 
carrier-slave,  but  it  did  so  only  on  the  Eu- 
rasian landmass.  In  Mexico,  the  wheel  was 
well  known  but  never  applied  to  transport. 
It  served  exclusively  for  the  construction  of 
carriages  for  toy  gods.  The  taboo  on  wheel- 
barrows in  America  before  Cortez  is  no  more 
puzzling  than  the  taboo  on  bicycles  in  mod- 
ern traffic." 


A  PROFILE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT:  HOW 
A  HANDICAPPED  PERSON  AP- 
PROACHES LIFE:  AN  ESSAY  BY 
BARBARA  HORAN  FOR  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi-.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  essay  written  by  Miss  Bar- 
bara Horan  on  the  topic  of  "A  Profile 
of  Achievement:  How  a  Handicapped 
Person  Approaches  Life."  Miss  Horan  is 
the  fourth  place  winner  in  the  National 
"Ability  Counts"  contest  sponsored  by 
tlie  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  and  is  the 
first  place  winner  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Barbara  is  from  Delanco,  N.J. 

I  believe  that  her  essay  expresses  a 
very  important  theme.  She  sajs: 

In  order  to  achieve  in  life,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  follow  a  step-by-step  set  of  instruc- 
tions, like  those  printed  in  a  bow  to  do  it 
pamphlet.  In.stead,  an  individual  must  devel- 
op his  own  approach,  designed  to  cope  with 
his  special  needs.  For  the  millions  of  hand- 
icapped people  throughout  our  country, 
such  an  individualized  approach  for  success 
contains  additional  steps  which  are  essen- 


tial in  order   to  compensate  for  a  specific 
impairment. 

As  Larry  Lewis,  one  of  the  five  persons 
she  interviewed,  said: 

I  had  to  find  something  inside  myself  that 
would  overcome  my  handicap;  I  had  to  prove 
to  myself  that  I  was  just  like  everj'one 
else  .  .  .  despite  my  physical  difference  I 
still  had  the  same  dreams,  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  ambitions,  and  the  same 
feelings  for  life. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate Barbara  Horan  on  her  achieve- 
ment, for  Barbara's  brother,  Tim,  won 
fifth  place  in  this  contest  in  1972,  and 
thereafter,  spent  two  summers  wdrking 
on  my  stafif  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  issues  which  af- 
fect handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Horan's  essay  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Profile  of  Achievemeni:  How  a  Handi- 
capped Person  Approaches  Life 
(By  Barbara  M.  Horan) 
Let  me  but  live  my  life  with  forward  face 

and  unreluctant  soul. 
Not  hurrying  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal; 
Not  mourning  for  the  things  tliat  disappear 

in  the  dim  past; 
Nor   holding  back   in  fear  from   what   the 
future   veils. — Robert  Browning' 

In  order  to  achieve  in  life.  It  is  not  possible 
to  follow  a  step-by-step  set  of  instructions, 
like  those  printed  in  a  "how-to-do-it"  pam- 
phlet. Instead,  an  indivldtial  must  develop 
his  own  approach,  designed  to  cope  with  hU 
.special  needs.  For  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped people  throughout  our  country,^  such 
an  individualized  approach  for  success  con- 
tains additional  steps  which  are  essential  In 
order  to  compensate  for  a  specific  Impair- 
ment. Utilizing  this  approach  in  a  quest  for 
achievement,  the  handicapped  person  must 
accent  his  abilities  rather  than  his  disabili- 
ties. 

Each  one  of  the  various  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, with  whom  I  have  talked,  has  de- 
veloped an  approach  to  life  tailored  to  his 
individual  specifications.  All  of  them  ap- 
proach life  with  a  set  of  common  principles 
which  they  emphasize  in  varying  degree?-. 
reflecting  the  differences  not  only  in  voca- 
tion and  in  personality  but  also  in  the 
handicapping  conditions.  These  principles 
include  the  desire  to  persevere;  the  desire 
to  participate;  the  desire  to  improve  the 
existence  of  others;  the  desire  to  be  equal; 
the  desire  to  utilize  one's  inner  resources: 
the  desire  to  achieve. 

Overcoming  great  difficulties  to  achieve 
success.  Al  Selva  emphasizes  penseverance  in 
his  approach  to  life.  Striken  with  polio  at 
the  age  of  five,  a  condition  which  prevented 
his  attendance  at  school,  he  faced  the  future 
as  an  illiterate  invalid.  Unwilling  to  accept 
such  a  fate.  Al,  with  hLs  twisted  body  and 
severely-crippled  legs,  set  out  to  learn,  as  he 
calls  it,  "the  fundamentals  of  an  educa- 
tion." Nevertheless,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  employment  because  he  lacked  es- 
sential qualifications.  However,  he  did  not 
succumb  to  this  obstacle.  Al  explained,  "I 
never  give  up;  I  always  work  to  my  full  ca- 
pacity." Currently,  as  a  car  salesman,  Al 
outsells  all  of  the  other  salesmen  at  Bar- 
low's Chevrolet  in  Delran,  New  Jersey.  "Al 
works  harder  than  a  person  without  a  handi- 
cap; so  he  get  results!"  boasts  his  employer.' 
HLs  achievement  requires  constant  persever- 
ance. Never  does  Al  undercut  his  abilities 
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Demonstrating    hia 
Independently.  Edward 
participation  in  his  approadh 
of  an  automobile  accident 
from  the  waist  do'a'n  and 
wheelchair.     After     his 
wanted  to  resume  all  of 
ever,  he  met  obstacles  in 
t  unity   to  participate.   He 
technology  has  advanced 
people   like   me;    jet   social 
far    behind.    As    a    result 
appreciate  the  handicapped 
we   are   completely 
scientific  Innovations  enal^e 
ductive,  -Rhy  can't  society 
participate?" 

Now.  as  an  active  memlJer 
and  as  a  high  .school  teache  ■ 
having  made  both   org 
the     need     for     barrier- 
addition.    Ed    operates    in 
advocacy    group — Disabled 
ac-hievement    requires    him 
his  ability  to  participate. 
mit  his  handicap  to  limit 

Deriving   enjoyment    froji 
the  needs  of  others,  John 
improvement  for  others  In 
life.  Permanently  paraly2e< , 
as   a   result  of   aii   nu 
which  he  was  hurled 
John,  a  former  U.S.  Marine 
eighteen    months    of 
rehabilitation.  Wanting 
withdrawn."   John  worked 
clerk,<=  and  resolved  to  save 
complete  a  college  degree  as 
take  graduate  study  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
desire    to    make    a    contri 
John,   currently,   is   emplo; 
Rehabilitation    Prcgi-am. 
Jersey.  He  notes,  "Wliat  y 
meaning.  You  must  be  in" 
one  or  to  something."  His 
quires  an  understanding  of 
ability  to  solve  them.  Xevei 
the  needs  of  others. 

Wanting  to  be  integrated 
stream  of  society,  Larry  Lbm 
right    to    be    treated    as 
approach  to  life.  Sent  home 
aircraft  carrier  during  the 
order   to  save  his  leg 
deep  depression  after  ui: 
unsuccessful       operation.? 
Larry's  leg  had  to  be 
accept  his  condition,  he  ex 
find    something    inside 
overcome  my  handicap:   I 
myself  that  I  was  Jtist  like 
despite  my  physical  differe 
same    dreams,    tiie    same 
same  ambitions,  and  the 
life  "    Larry    desires    to 
Ciirrencly,  he  has  a  respo 
a  department  manager  for 
Holly.  New  Jersey,  a  v.ife 
and   a   home  which   he   hi 
modeled.  His  achievement 
to  doubt  his  abilities, 
ills  handicap  interfere   wi 
eq-iality. 

Facing  tiie  challenges  of 
ing     profession     in 
Morris  A.  Robbins.  as  an  o 
emphasizes  the   use  of 
in    his   approach    to   life 
severe  burns  on  his  hands 
aid  at  the  scene  of  an  au 
he   liad   to  have   his   left 
before   embarking   on   his 
Insteftd   of  lamenting   the 
hr.nd.  he  resolved,  during 
years,  to  enter  the  medlc4l 
which    requires    not    only 
mind  but  also  the  dexteri 
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to  life.  Because 
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Is  confined  to  a 
abUltatlon,     Ed 
activities.  How- 
gjaining  an  oppor- 
Istated:    "Medical 
>  much   to  help 
awareness  is  so 
society    does    not 
and  believes  that 
upon    it.    If 
us  to  be  pro- 
see  fii,   to  let  us 
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of  lus  church 
Ed  participates, 
animations   aware   of 
facilities.'     In 
a    handicapped 
In    Action.-.    His 
to   demonstrate 
Nfever  does  Ed  per- 
hls  activity, 
imdcrstaudlng 
i^cCool  emphasizes 
his  approach  to 
on  his  left  side 
tomAblle   accident    In 
throi  gh  a  windshield, 
suffered  through 
and 
be  active,   not 
as  a   Post  Office 
enough  money  to 
well  as  to  under- 
Sofcial  Work  at  the 
Motivated  by  the 
qutlon    to    others, 
by   the   Drug 
n    Berlin,     New 
u  do  must  have 
iiJ)ortant  to  some- 
achievement  re- 
problems  and  an 
docs  John  forget 
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Into  the  maln- 
emphaslzes  his 
n    equal    In    his 
from  a  U.S.  Naval 
■Vlietnamese  War  in 
y  sufTer.-'d   from 
ide^going  a  series  of 
Uiuortunately, 
Unable  to 
{ ilained.  "I  had  to 
that    would 
had  to  piove  to 
even'Oiie  else  .  .  . 
.  I  still  had  the 
aspirati>ins,    the 
ame  feelings  for 
tlclpate    equally, 
sible  position  as 
C-Mart.  in  Mount 
ad  two  children, 
completely  re- 
requires  him  not 
does  Larry  let 
his  pursuit  of 
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■.e  most  demand- 
society. 
ithopedlc  surgeon. 
Inner  resources 
Saving   sustained 
while  giving  first 
I  omoblle  accident, 
hand   amputated, 
collegiate   career, 
loss   of   his   left 
is  undergraduate 
profession — one 
the    keenness    oi 
V  CI  both  hands. 


Despite  his  academic  qualifications,  most 
medical  schools  turned  blm  down  because  of 
his  handicap.  However,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  As 
a  one-handed  man  In  a  two-handed  profes- 
sion, Dr.  Robbins  has  devised  unique 
methods  for  performing  operations  upon  and 
for  treating  his  patients.  •"The  handicapped 
person  has  to  figure  out  alternatives;  he 
cannot  be  conventional!"  advises  Robbins. 
His  achievement  as  an  outstanding  surgeon 
requires  his  remarkable  Ingenuity.  Never 
does  Dr.  Robbins  neglect  to  tise  his  inner 
strengths. 

Inherent  in  everyone  Is  the  need  for 
achievement.  These  five  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals demonstrate  their  abilities  and  their 
desires  to  achieve.  Each  of  them  Is  success- 
ful and  productive.  Therefore,  through  vari- 
ous approaches  to  life,  each  one  etches  A 
Profile  of  Achievement. 

FOOTNOTES 

-  Robert  Browning,  an  English  poet,  com- 
posed this  verse  as  Inspiration  for  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  an  English  poet- 
ess, who  suffered  as  an  invalid  for  twenty-six 
years.  Her  achievements  Include  Sonnets 
from  the  Portvguese. 

-  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped: A  Report  to  Accompany  U.S.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  US.  "Estimates  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  handicapped  range  from  a  low 
of  28  million  to  a  high  of  over  50  million 
people.  The  figure.s  represent  22  million  In- 
dividuals who  are  physically  handi- 
capped .  .  ."  (Washington,  D.C.,  1973).  p.  2. 

-Edward  J.  Barlow.  President,  Barlow 
Chevrolet,  Inc.,  Route  130,  Delran,  New 
Jersey. 

•Definition:  Barrier-free  facilities  fire  ac- 
commodating features  In  the  design  or  ar- 
chitecture of  a  building,  the  absence  of 
which  would  prohibit  or  hinder  the  mobility 
of  a  handicapped  person,  I.e..  ramps,  eleva- 
tor. Many  federal  buildings  exhibit  the  sym- 
t>ol  of  a  wheelchair  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building  to  indicate  that  the  facilities  with- 
in are  "barrier-free"  and  will,  therefore, 
accommodate  wheelchairs  at  entrances  and 
exits.  In  restrooms.  and  at  desks. 

■  Disabled  In  Action — A  group,  funded  and 
operated  by  its  members,  comprlsli^g  wheel- 
chair-handicapped individuals  who  work  for 
the  equal  rights  of  the  handlcapp)ed  by  fight- 
h\g  all  discrimination  against  those  persons 
v.ho  require  the  use  of  a  wheelchair.  Ed 
Hagarty  is  a  member  of  Its  Delaware  'Valley 
Chapter,  which  represents  the  South  Jersey- 
Eastern  Pennsylvania-Delaware  area. 

■■  John  McCool — the  first  handicapped  per- 
son to  be  hired  in  Bxtrlington  County.  New 
Jersey,  by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
I  Riverside.  N.J.). 

•  As  a  result  of  his  leg  amputation.  Larry 
Lewis  needs  prcsthetic  equipment.  He  ob- 
tain.* his  artiflci.'tl  limbs  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Ac- 
cording to  Larry.  "Tliey  (the  V.A.)  try  very 
hard  to  give  every  comfort  and  consideration 
when  fitting  me  with  the  latest  and  best 
artificial  limb." 
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NEEDED:  HELP  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  had. 

In  Febi-uary,  Constance  E.  Newman  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  as 
President  Ford's  nominee  for  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Consumer  Affairs.  The 
Con.sumer  Affairs  Office  in  HUD  was  then 
considered  part  of  President  Ford's  con- 
sumer representation  plan — the  nonal- 
ternative  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  which  the  Congress  wants  to 
create. 

In  response  to  questions  by  Senator 
Proxmire,  Mrs.  Newman  said  she  in- 
tended to  be  a  consumer  advocate  within 
HUD,  even  if  it  meant  becoming  a  gad- 
fly. 

But  alas,  what  1  month  on  the  job 
will  not  do  to  the  best  intentions. 

In  the  March  18  Washington  Star, 
Mrs.  Newman  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
she  just  coul  dnot  see  herself  as  a  gad- 
fly or  consumer  advocate.  She  said  she 
did  not  want  to  "become  a  royal  pain  .  .  . 
to  publicly  criticize  everybody." 

Apparently  there  is  no  room  in  the 
Ford  administration  for  people  willing 
to  stick  their  necks  out  for  America's 
haiti  pressed  consumers.  And  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  why  we  need  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency,  now  more  than  ever. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Newman's  Senate  testimony  and 
the  text  of  the  Star  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recckd. 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Constance  E.  Newman's  Senate 
Testimony 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  Is  that  the 
concept  of  "consumer"  Is  such  an  amor- 
phous concept.  It  embraces  every  one  of  us 
as  a  consumer,  and  none  of  us  as  consumers, 
because  we  produce  and  have  other  func- 
tions, of  course. 

So  how  would  you  focus  on  this?  How 
would  you  bring  in  people  who  could  speak 
for  the  consumer  without  representing  a 
particular  hang-up  or  view? 

Mrs.  Newman.  Your  point  Is  well  taken. 
and  I  think  In  order  for  me  to  be  effective  I 
need  to  start  out  in  the  beginning  by  nar- 
rowing the  goals  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  not  attempt  to  communicate  with  all  of 
the  consumers  of  HUD  programs 

So  my  Initial  attempt  will  be  find  those 
Individuals  and  those  consumer  groups  who 
are  the  end  u.ser.s — the  home  buyer,  the 
renter — of  department  policies,  and  attempt 
to  figure  out  ways  of  getting  them  to  re- 
spond to  the  department's  policies. 

In  other  words,  I  also  believe  that  the 
realtors  are  consumers  of  the  department's 
policy,  but  It  would  not  be  smart  for  me  at 
the  very  outset  to  take  on  all  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  department's  policy,  but  to 
limit  the  Initial  effort  to  the  end-use  con- 
sumer. 

And  thai  is  going  to  be  difficult.  I  have  at- 
tempted in  the  Consumer  Pi-oduct  Safety 
Commission  to  involve  consumers  In  stand- 
ards development.  And  consiimers  have 
limited  resources.  Consumers,  vinless  they 
are  well  Informed,  can  not  make  technical 
advice  on  policies  within  the  department. 
And  the  role  that  I  will  have  to  play  Is  to 
break,  down  the  issues,  provide  the  Infor- 


mation on  the  options.  In  a  way  in  which 
individual  consumers  and  groups  can  make 
a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  staff  ■will  you 
have? 

Mrs.  Newman.  Well,  the  staff  will  start  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  those  p«ople  'who  are 
already  in  Interstate  Land  Sales  and  Mobile 
Homes.  That  ts  120.  And  there  are  plans  to 
Increase  that,  plus  I  tend  to  believe  that 
there  are  ways  to  extend  the  resources  by 
using  people  who  are  already  In  the  depart- 
ment, detailed  by  specific  projects. 

In  other  words,  I  know  that  there  Is  a 
concern  about  the  building  of  a  bureaucracy 
that  will  Just  add  red  tape  but  not  provide 
any  more  light,  and  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  go  In  there  and  demand  a  staff  of 
500.  But  what  I  will  do  Is  attempt  to  sug- 
gest to  people  who  are  already  in  the  other 
part.s  of  the  department  ways  in  which  they 
might  improve  the  consideration  of  consumer 
view  s. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the  other 
Senatoi-s  In  one  minute.  I  have  one  more 
question. 

Will  you  be  able  to  be  involved  in  ques- 
tions involving  consumers  which  technically 
involve  other  bailiwicks?  For  example,  on 
overriding  local  rent  control  laws — on  au 
Issue  like  that  do  you  feel  you  could  serve 
as  a  consumer  advocate  even  If  it  meant  op- 
posing another  division  of  HUD? 

Mrs.  Newman.  I  certainly  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  not  be  effective  if  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  on  that  kind  of  responsibility. 
I  know  it  win  be  difficult.  I  wUl  first  at- 
tempt to  find  out  what  position  various  con- 
sumers wish  to  take  on  those  issvies.  I  will 
attempt  to  present  those  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  program  Involved.  If  I  am 
not  successful  In  exhausting  my  remedies  at 
that  level,  I  wUl  move  up  the  ladder  in  HUD 
in  order  to  effectively  present  those  views. 

To  limit  my  responsibilities  to  running 
Interstate  land  sales  and  mobile  homes,  I 
think  would  do  a  disservice  to  the  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary. 


irrom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.   18,   197CJ 
Hers  Is  Dual  Role 
(By  Bailey  Morris) 

Constance  E.  Newman's  name  is  up  on  the 
big  board  In  the  vast  lobby  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
indicating  that  she  Is  one  of  a  small  group 
who  have  status  at  HUD. 

As  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  Newman  to  have  status  In  govern- 
ment, but  as  a  consumer  adviser,  appointed 
under  the  controversial  Pord  "Consumer  Rep- 
resentation Program,"  It  is  unusual  for  her 
to  hold  such  major  responsibility. 

She  is  to  be  both  a  government  regulator 
of  industry  as  well  as  the  head  of  consumer 
programs  In  her  new  position  as  an  a.ssistant 
secretary,  reporting  directly  to  HUD  Secretary 
Carla  Hills. 

Her  appointment  Is  one  of  the  few  con- 
sumer adviser  positions  that  required  Sen- 
ate confirmation  and  her  post  is  one  that 
Secretary  Hills  had  wanted  to  establish  long 
before  the  White  House  consumer  plans  were 
created. 

"I  had  three  yearMsft  to  go  (as  a  member 
of  the  Consumer  grMitct  Safety  Commis- 
sion) ...  I  wouldn't  h^HkAaken  this  Job  if  I 
didn't  believe  I  had  a  1%al  commitment 
from  Hills,"  Newman  said. 

And  after  only  a  couple  of  weeks  in  her 
$39,900  post,  Newman  says,  "I  know  this  Job 
is  going  to  be  difficult  ...  I  know  I'm  going 
to  be  criticized." 

A  major  responsibility,  she  explains,  is  to 
ensure  citizen  participation  In  the  over-all 
decision-making   process    at   HUD.    And   as 


every  seasoned  bureaucrat  knows,  there  is  no 
magic  way  to  accomplish  this. 

"Citizen  participation  and  how  to  bring  it 
about  Is  something  nobody  knows  complete- 
ly," Newman  says,  adding  that  she  has  lead 
many  books  on  the  subject. 

Over  the  next  two  months,  however,  New- 
man hopes  to  devise  a  system  that  will  "in- 
stitutionalize" consumer  participation  in  the 
HUD  decision-making  process. 

One  point  she  wants  to  underscore  strong- 
ly is  that  she  does  not  consider  herself  "r. 
consumer  advocate"  In  her  new  position. 

"A  fed  can't  be  a  consumer  advocate  .  .  : 
I  can't  be  one  .  .  .  What  I  can  do  is  make 
sure  that  the  advocates  .  .  .  out  there  .  .  .  tal/c 
to  the  decision -makers  in  here,"  Newmai: 
says. 

At  the  same  time  she  Is  setting  up  a  con- 
sumer participation  system.  Newman  d].>o 
has  responsibility  for  HUD's  regulatory  func- 
tions in  the  areas  of  interstate  I&nd  s.^le^;, 
mobile  homes  and  real  estate  settlement 
transactions. 

To  carry  out  these  responsibilities,  she  has 
a  staff  of  about  150,  In  addition  to  a  group 
of  advisory  personnel  who  work  out  of  her 
office. 

For  her  first  two  months  on  the  Job.  how- 
ever, Newman  says  nothing  very  "visible"  is 
going  to  be  coming  out  of  her  office. 

She  feels  sure  she  will  be  criticized  for  tills, 
but  she  says,  "I'm  going  to  take  that  chance  " 
because  she  wants  to  put  together  a  sound, 
workable  program  that  has  the  backing  of 
Secretary  Hills. 

A  "phony"  hurry-up,  public  relations  kind 
of  program  is  not  going  to  help  her  or  HUD 
over  the  long  term,  Newman  feels. 

So  for  the  next  two  months,  she  says,  she 
is  going  to  be  spending  her  time  talking  to 
critics  of  current  HUD  policy,  talking  to 
bankers,  homebuilders,  people  with  expertise 
hi  government  systems  and  in  the  field  of 
housing. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  months,  Newman 
plans  to  present  "a  document"  to  Carla  Hills 
that  will  spell  out  a  complete  consumer  par- 
ticipation and  regulatory  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  her  office. 

"I  want  her  approval  and  the  undersecre- 
tary's approval,"  Newman  says. 

Havmg  come  up  through  the  bureaucratic 
system,  she  knows  how  it  works  and  she 
knows  that  one  way  to  lose  her  effectiveness 
and  power  inside  Is  to  "become  a  royal  pal:i 
...  to  publicly  criticize  everybody." 

She  also  knows,  however,  that  "turfs  are 
won  and  lost"  during  the  all-important  budg- 
et meetings  and  she  plans  to  attend  tliose  as 
well  as  to  speak  out  when  she  doesn't  agree 
with  what's  lieing  done. 

The  two  major  obstacles  she  feels  she  must 
overcome  In  setting  up  her  Initial  priorities 
at  HUD,  Newman  says,  are  time  pressures  and 
her  lack  of  expertise  in  housing. 

But  she  will  overcome  them,  she  feels,  es- 
pecially the  latter  obstacle,  by  picking  the 
brains  of  housing  specialists  both  within  and 
outside  of  government. 

She  is  very  aware  of  the  polit'cal  pre.ssures 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  she  Is  not  even  looking  at  those. 

"I  know  you  need  a  few  winners  to  gain 
leverage,"  says  Newman,  adding  that  she 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secretary  of 
HUD  and  she  is  very  happy  to  "be  Judged  on 
my  performance." 

She  has,  after  all.  used  her  prior  govern- 
ment record  well,  .starting  a-s  a  {lersonnel 
management  officer  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  1962  and  working  her  way  up  as 
chief  of  the  Midwest  Migrant  Division  at  OEO 
to  a  better  position  at  HEW  and  then  as  a 
special  assistant  to  Elliot  Richardson,  when 
he  was  HEW  .secretary. 

She  later  was  director  of  VISTA  before 
moving  into  two  government  product  safely 
po.sltions. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi-.  President,  each 
year  it  is  traditional  to  !  et  aside  April  24 
as  a  day  of  solemn  remembrance  of  the 
slaughter  of  Armenian  ipeople  living  in 
Turkey  in  1915.  This  olservance,  which 
occurred  during  our  Ejster  recess,  has 
always  been  an  importai  t  reminder  to  us 
of  the  ti'agic  experience  )f  the  Armenian 
people,  and  of  our  own  traditional  on- 
position  to  persecution  ii  i  any  form.' 

The  Armenian  people  have  sxiffered  a 
long  history  of  persecuti  )n  and  subjuga- 
tion. They  have  enjoyed  political  inde- 
pendence for  but  a  fen-  brief  ijeriods, 
amidst  thousands  of  year  s  of  foreign  rule. 
The  most  recent  period  )f  Armenian  in- 
dependence began  in  1918.  but  was  ex- 
tinguished within  just  a 
to  this  shortlived  oppoi  tiuiity,  the  Ar- 
menian people  suffered  tl  leir  worst  period 
of  oppression  during  whi  ?h  time  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  eithef  V.illed  or  forced 
to  flee  their  homeland. 

Many  of  those  who  suiviied  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  am  1  it  is  with  deep 
appreciation  that  we  note  their  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  ed  ication,  politics, 
industry,  and  the  arts  n  this  coimtry. 
Mr.  President  on  this  iolemn  anniver- 
sary, we  join  with  our  ^rmeraan  neigh- 
bors in  remembering  tlie  victims  of  1915, 
and  in  z'enewing  our  ow^  national  com- 
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Tills  same  care  and  industry  have  been 
even  more  characteristic  of  Joe  Karth's 
work  on  the  critically  important  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Here,  too, 
Joe  has  become  known  as  a  committee 
member  who  takes  his  assignment  with 
great  seriousness.  Because  he  "does  his 
homework,"  and  because  he  completely 
familiarizes  himself  with  the  most  intri- 
cate and  complex  tax  legislation.  Repre- 
sentative Karth  has  earned  not  only  the 
highest  prestige  but  also  the  profound 
appreciation  of  his  colleagues. 

Joe  Kar-h's  reputation  in  tlie  Congress 
as  a  hard  worker  and  an  imaginative 
lawmaker,  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  his 
congressional  district.  In  1972.  St.  Paul 
and  Ramsey  County  voters  gave  Joe 
Karth  an  impressive  72  percent  of  the 
total  vote.  Two  years  ago,  that  vote 
soared  to  76  percent,  reflecting  a  degree 
of  public  trust  and  confidence  rarely 
placed  in  any  political  leader. 

This  confidence  and  esteem  is  also 
reflected  in  editorial  comment  by  the 
Minnesota  press.  For  example,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Karth  Is  Outstanding." 
the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  said  at  the 
start  of  one  of  his  reelection  campaigns : 

Representative  Joseph  Karth  has  so  clearly 
demonstrated  his  worth  in  Congress  that  an 
endorsement  of  this  newspaper  hardly  seems 
necessary.  .  .  .  We  iirge  the  voters  of  Min- 
nesota's 4th  Congr&ssioual  District  to  award 
tlie  gentleman  with  something  approaching 
reelection  by  acclamation. 

And  that  is  just  what  the  voters  did. 

The  city's  other  newspaper,  the  Saint 
Paul  Dispatch,  devoted  its  lead  editorial 
on  April  15  to  Joe  Karth's  unexpected 
announcement  of  retirement.  It  is  worth- 
while to  quote  excerpts  from  that  edi- 
torial to  illustrate  the  broad  foundation 
of  Representative  Karth's  popularity: 

IX  there  Is  anyone  iu  Cozigress  with  a  guar- 
anteed return  ticket  to  Washington,  it's 
Joseph  Karth.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Joe  Karth's  decision  not  to  continite  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes  as  such  a 
surprise.  That  Karth  would  be  the  "next" 
Congvei'smau  from  the  4th  District  had  long 
since  come  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Another  reason  for  sxirprise  Is  that  Karth 
was  Just  rounding  into  his  most  effective 
years  in  a  body  where  enormous  emphasis  is 
placed  on  seniority.  ...  He  was  honored  by 
his  colleagues  by  election,  by  acclamation, 
to  the  top  committee  of  all,  prestigious  Ways 
and  Means.  Election  to  that  Committee  by 
acclamation  is  a  rare  occurrence  and  was  a 
mea.sure  of  the  respect  in  which  his  col- 
leagues held  him. 

On  Ways  and  Means,  Karth  qxiickly  came 
to  be  known  as  a  member  who  did  his  home- 
work and  who  was  independent-minded.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  characterii^d  him  in  a 
1975  article  as  one  of  the  four  or  five  most 
influential  Democrats  on  the  Committee 
•■bright,  hard-working,  effective." 

A  former  luiion  international  representa- 
tive, and  always  backed  staunchly  by  ot^&- 
nis-ed  labor,  Karth  was  not  afraid  lo  antat!- 
onli;e  labor  bosses  if  he  Ihought  tlieir  poli- 
cies run  counter  to  the  greater  public  In- 
tere.st.  In  fighting  for  touchy  energy  legis- 
lation, for  example,  he  was  highly  critical  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  leadership  for  its 
attitudes  on  the  manufacture  of  big,  gaso- 
line-guzzling cars. 

Consistently  liberal  without  being  doctii- 
naire.  Karth  could  speak  o\it  against  "wild- 
eyed  reform."  At  the  same  time,  he  used  his 
position  on  Ways  and  Means  in  a  diligent 
pursuit  of  meaningful  and  far-rc-aching  tax 
reform. 


Tlie  editorial  concludes,  "one  regrets 
the  loss  to  Congress  of  so  valuable  a 
Member,"  but  Joe's  departui-e  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  leaves  to  our 
Nation  a  legacy  of  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  a  standard  of  political  per- 
formance that  will  endure  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation  and  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  congratulating  Joe  Karth  upon 
his  extraordinarily  successful  career. 


CAPITAL  KIWANIS  CLUB 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11, 1  commended  a  project  mider- 
taken  by  an  Oregon  Kiwanis  Club  which 
provided  teletypewriters  with  acoustical 
couplers  at  the  Salem  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  so  that  deaf  persons  can 
communicate  via  telephone  for  emer- 
gency help.  I  stressed  that  this  project 
would  be  a  worthwhile  one  for  other 
service  clubs  to  emulate. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  former  Salem  resi- 
dent. I  referred  to  the  project  as  one 
carried  out  by  the  Salem  Rotary  Club, 
when  it  is  one  sponsored  by  the  Capital 
Rotary  Club.  I  have  friends  in  both  clubs, 
and  was  not  thinking  when  I  attributed 
it  to  the  wrong  club.  Harold  Charnholn 
is  the  retiring  chapter  president,  and  the 
credit  should  go  to  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Capital  Rotary  Club  for 
their  work. 


ELECTIONS  IN  PORTUG.^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Siuiday.  elections  were  held  in  Portugal 
for  a  legislative  assembly.  Despite  nearly 
50  years  of  authoritarian  rule,  the  Portu- 
guese people  voted  for  tlie  second  time  in 
a  year  in  overwhelming  numbers,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  showing  seriousness  of 
intent.  This  in  itself  is  a  major  achieve- 
ment. 

The  verdict  of  the  Portuguese  people  Ls 
clear.  They  seek  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment in  the  mainstream  of  Western  so- 
cial democracy,  gathering  strength  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Tliis  is  a 
vindication  of  the  hopes  that  many  of  us 
have  placed  in  the  Portuguese  people  ui 
the  2  years  since  the  fall  of  the  Caetano 
government,  and  the  beginning  of  Por- 
tuguese democratic  experimeiit  and  de- 
colonialization  in  Africa. 

I  join  other  Americans  in  reaffirming 
support  for  democratic  efforts  in  Portu- 
gal such  as  the  election  lield  on  April  25. 
Provided  that  tlie  will  of  tlie  people,  as 
expressed  in  these  elections,  play.s  an 
important  part  in  the  evolution  of  Portu- 
guese political  institutions,  that  country 
will  have  a  real  chance  to  regain  its 
rightful  position  in  Western  Europe  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimoius  consent  that  several 
recent  editorials  on  the  Portuguese  elec- 
tion be  printed  hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Coalition  for  Pop.tucai, 

Pori  'ifcal'.«  first  free  parlinmeiitary  election 
In  half  a  century  prove.'?  the  feasibility  of 
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and  the  necessity  for  a  coalition  Government 
of  the  democratic  forces  of  center  and  mod- 
erate left.  It  would  generate  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad  if  the  Socialists  and  the 
Popular  Democrat.?,  who  together  captured 
about  60  percent  of  the  votes,  would 
promptly  discuss  forming  such  a  coalition. 

The  Socialists  won  more  votes  than  any- 
one else  but  only  35  percent  of  the  total; 
some  parly  leaders  now  concede  that  a  coali- 
tion is  inevitable.  Given  Portugal's  gigantic 
problems  of  political  a;id  economic  recon- 
struction, It  would  be  disa-strous  if  party 
chief  Mario  Soares  tried  to  lead  a  minority 
Government,  which  would  be  forced  on  criti- 
cal Issues  to  bid  for  votes  in  Parliament  from 
other  parties,  including  the  Communists. 

The  Socialists  and  Popular  Democrats  are 
not  far  apart  on  most  social  and  economic 
questions,  each  resembling  iu  many  ways  the 
Social  Democratic  parties  of  Western  Europe. 
They  are  divided  mostly  by  perronallty 
clashes  among  their  leaders,  the  greater  tend- 
ency of  the  Socialists  to  cling  to  Marxist 
rhetoric,  and  the  greater  willingness  of  Mr. 
Soares  in  the  past  to  cooperate  with  the 
Stalinist-type  Communist  Party  for  tactical 
objectives. 

But  the  Communists,  despite  their  Involve- 
ment In  the  abortive  leftist  putsch  of  last 
November,  regLstered  a  modest  gain  in  this 
election  over  their  showing  a  year  ago.  Their 
poll  of  nearly  15  percent  Is  enough  to  provide 
the  SocialLsts  and  Popular  Democrats  with 
another  incentive  to  work  together. 

What  is  needed  now — even  before  the 
dh-ecit  election  of  a  new  President  in  about 
two  months — is  the  beginning  of  cljse  col- 
laboration between  the  two  parties  that 
together  command  a  robust  majority  in 
Parliament.  These  are  the  forces  best  able 
to  revive  a  stagnant  economy  and  carry  out 
the  reforms  that  will  buttress  democracy  In 
Portugal  and  enable  tliat  country  to  take  Us 
place  at  last  in  modern  Europe. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Portugal:   Still  Ct^rTER-LEPX 

Portvigal  may  settle  down  as  a  stable 
democracy  yet.  The  elections  for  the  National 
Assembly  on  Sunday  paved  the  way  for  an 
effective,  democratic  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment, though  this  will  be  delayed  until  after 
a  president  Is  elected  in  the  next  two  months. 
The  National  Assemljly  chosen  to  implement 
the  new  constitution  reflects  the  will  of  the 
electorate.  It  should  be  able  to  insure  Por- 
tugal's rightful  place  in  Western  Europe  and 
to  deal  with  the  econonaic  stagnation 
brought  on  by  tl^.e  past  two  heady  years  of 
revolution. 

Mario  Scares,  leader  of  the  Socialists,  must 
realize  that  the  voters  made  his  party  pre- 
eminent but,  despite  his  repudiations  of 
coalition,  insiuficlent  to  govern  by  itvself.  The 
proper  partner  is  the  parly  closest  to  the 
Socialists  in  principal  and  second  to  it  in 
support,  the  Popular  Democrats.  The  Com- 
munists did  not  vanish,  but  failed  lo  im- 
prove matsrially  on  their  showing  in  the 
constituent  assembly  election  of  last  year. 
The  Social  Democratic  Center,  which  despite 
Its  name  is  the  main  conservative  party, 
nosed  the  Comminiists  out  for  third  place  for 
a  sixth  of  the  seats.  The  .surprise  is  that  it 
merely  doubled  its  vote  of  last  year,  and  did 
not  become  a  potential  alternative  to  center- 
lefl  rule.  The  meseapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  nationalization  and  land  redistributions 
of  the  past  two  years  met  voter  approval  and 
will  not  be  undone  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  Portguese  are  less  conservative  than  they 
bad  seemed. 

What  a  contrast  between  Portugal's  first 
free  parliamentary  election  in  a  half-century 
and  Vietnam's  first  unified  national  election 
in  three  decades.  In  Portugal,  most  people 
voted.  In  Vietnam,  nearly  everyone  did.  But 
in-  Vietnam  there  were  only  a  few  more  can- 


didates than  seats  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  all  were  chosen  by  the  Communist  party. 
While  the  Portuguese  National  Assembly 
wUl  struggle  under  a  constitution  already 
provided,  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly 
will  harbor  no  opposition  and  will  rubber- 
stamp  a  constitution  submitted  to  it. 

Both  countries  are  in  transition:  Portugal 
to  democratic  ways,  Vietnam  to  national 
unity  vmtroubled  by  democracy.  Portugal's 
progress  Is  still  threatened  by  extremist  vio- 
lence of  left  and  right.  In  Vietnam,  authority 
and  the  terror  potential  are  in  the  same  set 
of  hands.  One  good  reason  why  the  Commu- 
nists in  Portugal  failed  to  earn  15  per  cent  of 
the  vote  Is  that  the  Communists  in  Viemam 
got  all  of  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Elections  in  Portugal:  A  V.'in  for 

Democracy 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

LisBOK. — The  sun  shone,  the  sea  sparkled, 
the  Sowers  flourished,  the  army  kept  hands 
off  and  the  party  militants  behaved  them- 
selves Sunday  when  the  Portuguese  people 
trooped  quietly  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new 
parliament.  For  the  second  time  in  two  years 
this  country,  after  half  a  century  of  author- 
itarian rule,  chalked  up  a  win  for  democracy. 

But  the  test  is  not  yet  over.  Though  the 
vote  yielded  the  makings  of  a  solid  ruling 
coalition,  some  discreet  nudging  by  the  arm 
will  be  requii-ed  if  political  haggling  Is  to 
give  way  to  the  truly  critical  task  of  govern- 
ing the  coxintry. 

Just  before  the  results  began  pouring 
in  election  night,  the  national  television 
showed,  in  a  series  of  fiashbacks,  the  political 
highlights  which  have  marked  the  two  years 
since  the  revolution  of  April  25,  1974,  over- 
threw the  dictatorship  set  up  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  by  Antonio  Salazar.  The  clips 
began  with  the  euphoria  of  the  revolution. 

There  follov.'ed  a  horror  story— Communist- 
led  soldiers  breaking  up  rallies  of  other 
parties  with  tear  gas;  farmers,  demanding 
trucks  and  tractors,  besieging  the  constituent 
assembly  elected  a  year  ago:  an  attempted 
right-wing  coup;  an  attempted  left-wing 
coup;  a  prime  minister  complaining  that 
he  had  twice  been  taken  prisoner  by  protest- 
ing groups. 

Set  against  that  nightmare,  the  elections 
for  the  legislative  assembly  on  Sunday  were 
a  political  miracle.  Despite  reports  of  wide- 
spread violence,  the  campaign,  which  cost 
only  one  life  directly,  was  essentially  peace- 
ful. Despite  other  reports  of  popular  political 
fatigue,  the  campaigning  was  brisk — some  750 
meetings  held  on  the  Sunday  before  elec- 
tions. The  tvirnout.  though  less  than  last 
year's  92  per  cent,  was,  at  nearly  85  per  cent, 
quite  high. 

The  only  troops  I  saw  near  the  polls  on 
election  day  here  in  Lisbon  were  on  hand  to 
cast  their  ballots,  and  had  to  wail  around 
becaijse  of  a  goof  in  the  voting  lists.  The 
press  fartlities.  especially  for  foreignpr.e,  were 
a  model  of  electronic  convenience — a  sign 
that  one  of  the  forces  working  here  is  a 
small  country's  sense  of  pride  in  cutting  a 
good  figure  in  the  International  scene. 

The  results  showed  a  fairly  sohd  base  for 
the  Comminiist  Party,  and  a  slight  drift  to 
the  right  among  the  far  stronger  Democratic 
parties.  The  Communists,  and  assorted  splin- 
ter groups,  took  one-fifth  of  the  total  vote — 
about  what  they  and  the  dissident  Marxists 
won  in  the  elections  for  the  constituent  as- 
sembly last  year. 

Among  the  80  per  cent  of  the  votes  for  the 
Democratic  parties,  the  Socialists,  at  the  left- 
center  of  the  political  spectrum,  held  the 
line  with  about  35  per  cent  of  the  vote — a 
drop  of  only  a  couple  of  points  from  their 
showing  last  year.  The  Popular  Democrats, 
at  the  center-rlg^ht  of  the  spectrum,  sllpi>ed 
a  couple  of  point*  to  about  25  per  cent  of 


the  total.  The  biggest  gains  were  made  by  a 
right-wing  Catholic  party  which  doubled  its 
vote  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  tr>tal. 

Obviously  there  will  have  to  be  a  coalition 
government,  presumably  under  the  rule  of 
the  Socialist  leader,  Marion  Soares.  The  nat- 
ural coalition  partners  are  the  Popular 
Democrats,  shice  between  them  the  two  cen- 
ter parties  won  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  vote. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  bitter  per- 
sonal animosity  between  llr.  Soares  and  the 
Popular  Democratic  leader,  Sa  Carneiro.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  they  attached  each  other 
harshly.  Election  night  Mr.  Soares  Indicated 
that,  rather  than  join  with  Mr.  Carniero 
alone,  he  would  head  a  coalition  of  all  the 
major  parties  including  the  Communists. 

But  mainly  becavise  of  a  lack  of  strong 
political  leadership.  Portugal  is  in  bad  eco- 
nomic straits.  Unemployment  is  over  15  per 
cent.  Gross  national  product  fell  at  that  rate 
last  year.  Inflation  has  been  running  at  40 
per  cent,  and  Investment  is  drying  up.  So 
the  country,  apart  from  being  a  testing 
ground  for  democracy,  has  to  be  governed. 

Which  Is  where  the  military  comes  in. 
Though  the  soldiers  are  back  in  their  bar- 
racks, the  military  leaders  still  exercise  gen- 
eral control  through  a  council  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  leading  military  figure— Gfen.  Ram- 
alho  Eanes,  who  is  the  army  chief  of  staff — 
Is  said  to  be  a  strong  partisan  of  firm,  demo- 
cratic government.  So  by  knocking  together 
political  heads  the  army  ought  to  be  able  to 
end  the  haggling,  and  put  iu  place  a  regime 
which  can  run  this  eminently  r  amiable 
country. 

MINUTEMAN  HI 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  $322 
milhon  add-on  request  to  the  Defense 
budget  to  build  another  60  Minuteman 
in  missiles  and  to  begin  production  of  a 
"counterforce"  warhead  appears  to  be  a 
shamefully  blatant  political  decision 
motivated  not  by  national  defense  needs 
but  by  the  White  House  desire  to  win  the 
Texas  Presidential  primaiy. 

The  $322  million  wotild  break  the  al- 
ready astronomic  budget  ceiling  of  $112.7 
billion  requested  by  the  President  for  tlie 
Department  of  Defense.  It  would  violate 
the  target — already  too  high — permitted 
in  the  Senate  budget  resolution.  And  it 
would  not  add  but  detract  from  our  na- 
tional defense. 

First,  the  $260  million  estimated  for 
use  in  producing  60  more  Minuteman  III 
missiles  is  money  being  spent  for  no  pur- 
pose wliatsoever  UiaL  Jias  an.v  relation  to 
defense  needs. 

They  are  not  needed  lor  our  active  duty 
Minuteman  III  force  of  550  missiles. 
Tliey  are  designed  either  to  sit  in  ware- 
houses or  to  tilt  our  miissile  force  to- 
ward land-based  as  opposed  to  sea-based 
forces.  They  have  no  relationsiiip  to  So- 
viet threats  or  U.S.  defence.  Their  oiily 
apparent  relation.sliip  is  to  the  Teicss 
primary. 

A  year  ago.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
halt  the  waste  of  $203  million  for  50  Min- 
uteman in  missiles  la.st  year.  Thnt 
amendment  was  defeated.  Yet  during 
and  after  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment even  DOD  staff  privately  agreed  on 
tlie  lack  of  worth  to  continued  pui'cha.se 
of  these  missiles.  And  5  months  ago,  DOD 
decided  not  to  buy  any  more.  Four 
months  ago,  OMB  also  agreed.  Tliree 
months  ago,  the  President  submitted  a 
budget  without  these  funds.  Nothing  jus- 
tifies changing  that  decision: 
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We  have  deployed  sfeo  missiles. 
We  have  purchtwed  another  204  mis- 
siles for  spares  and  tesjtlng.  Of  those,  we 
iiave  tested  slightly  nmore  than  52.  The 
remainder  remain  available  for  our  test- 
ing needs  through  198J. 

So  it  is  clear  that  tl  ese  60  additional 
missiles  now  being  reqi  ested  are  not  ex- 
actly vital  to  our  securl  ty.  They  are  sim- 
(ily  a  Texas-aimed  $321 !  million  waste  of 
taxpayer  money. 

It  also  represents  onl*-  the  latest  »vaste 
of  Federal  dollars  in  [this  program,  a 
waste  that  every  Secretary  of  Defense 
lias  promised  to  halt  yeir  by  year,  only  to 
continue  the  request  a1 
Thus  far,  It  has  mean ;  $800  million  In 
expenditures  beyond  wl  at  was  needed  to 
deploy  our  550  Minu  eman  III  force. 
Now.  another  $260  ml]  lion  Is  being  re- 
quested to  pour  into  w^at  is  evidently  a 
never-ending  drain.  Arid  these  weapons 
again,  are  not  needed  f  )r  our  deterrent. 
Tliey  are  not  needed  f  oi 

Surely,  the  original  iecision  of  DOD 
and  OMB  and  the  Wh  te  House  not  to 
continue  wasting  this  n.  oney  is  the  right 
one.  Presidential  politli  s  .should  not  be 
permitted  to  cause  the  w  aste  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  taxpayer  f  nid' 

There  Is  a  second  ever 
element  to  this  political 
White  House.  For  it  includes  an  addi 
tlonal  $60  million  for  he  beginning  of 
production  of  the  Mark  12A  warhead. 
That  change  from  development  to  pro 
duction  is  particularly  d  ^ngerous.  It  rep 
resents  a  counterfort  e-t.vpe 
whose  purpose  is  to  de^tfoy  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  their  silos. 

Thus,  it  raises  new  dbubt< 
tentions  in  Soviet  mind  i 
distorting  element  into 
tions. 


more  disturbing 
request  from  the 


.s  oi  our  in- 
and  presents  a 
.^rategic  calcula- 


In  so  doing,  it  repre.'^nt 
our  security  instead  of 
it  constitutes  not  a  deter 
tial  first-strike  weapon, 
istic  and  Illogical  such  njn 
of  our  intentions  might 
tai-j'  planners  may  well 
judgments  as  we  ouvselvje: 
too  often  in  tlie  past,  iinjler 
new  arms  expenditure.^ 
more  difficult,  not  less 
dear  arms  race. 

Sxuely,  we  do  not  need 
expenditures   as   new  bi; 
We  have  suificient  bartri^i 
to  take  over  Las  Vegas 

I  will  oppose  this  unne^ded 
penditure  and  urge  the 
this  request. 


PROPOSED  TRAVEl,  OF  STAFF 
MEMBEI ; 

Fr 


(Jan 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr. 
ant  to  the  statement  of 
ership  of  the  Senate  on 
wiih  to  state  that  Bert 
will  travel  at  the  Invlta 
expense   of   the   Swedl^ 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Apr! 
programs  related  to 
ti-aining  and  to  occupational 
health. 


s  a  threat  to 
protection.  For 
ent  but  a  poten- 
lowever  unreal- 
interpretation 
be,  Soviet  mili- 
lake  a.s  extreme 
s  have  done  all 
taking  major 
and  making  it 
tj)  iirre.^t  the  nii- 

the.^e  additional 
rgaining  chips. 
niiig  chips  now 

defense  ex- 
SfMiate  to  reject 


NOTICE  FOR   PIIiING   DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  filing  deadlines  for  the 
annual  personal  financial  disclosures 
under  Senate  Rules  41  and  44,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
reminds  Senators,  candidates  for  Senator 
and  Senate  employees  of  their  respon- 
sibilities to  file. 

There  are  three  different  disclosures 
required  by  the  rules. 

A  Senator,  a  candidate  for  Senator, 
and  an  employee  who  was  compensated 
by  the  Senate  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  a  year  in  1975  must  file  two 
separate  reports  prior  to  May  15.  The 
first  report  is  the  Confidential  Statement 
of  Financial  Interests  which  must  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
second  report,  the  "Statement  of  Con- 
tributions and  Honorariums,"  has  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  third  re^vort  is  on  outside  em- 
ployment and  should  be  made  by  an 
officer  or  employee,  regardless  of  amount 
of  salary  paid  by  the  Senate,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  any  business  or  professional 
activity  or  employment  for  compensation 
in  addition  to  his  Senate  position.  This 
report  is  made  on  May  15  itself  to  the 
employees  senatorial  .supervisor  as  stated 
in  Senate  Rule  41. 

In  January  of  this  year,  tlie  committee 
mailed  to  every  Senator  and  Senate  em- 
ployee a  package  of  forms  for  the  three 
reports,  instructions  on  who  must  file 
and  how  to  file  the  reports,  and  a  special 
envelope  for  the  fUing  of  the  confidential 
report  with  the  Comptroller  General.  An 
individual  who  needs  to  file  and  who  does 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  forms  may  request 
them  from  the  committee  staff  in  room 
1417  Dirksen  or  on  telephone  extension 
42981. 

The  chief  counsel  of  the  committee  is 
available  to  as.sist  Senators  and  em- 
ployees in  determining  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  niles. 


it  embraces  and  which  is  not  reaUzed  by 
the  majority  of  our  brothers  in  human- 
ity. Some  of  us  have  lived  >nith  these  pro- 
tections so  long  that  we  forget  that  there 
are  others  who  do  not  have  this  hope. 
Others,  even  within  these  United  States 
and  in  our  own  generation,  have  tragi- 
cally never  known  themselves  what  it  is 
to  experience  the  free  spirit  of  hope 
which  can  arise  from  the  gift  of  a  life 
which  does  not  face  discrimination,  so- 
cial oppression,  or  the  vicissitudes  of 
poverty  and  poor  health. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  an  inter- 
national agreement  which  addresses  it- 
self to  the  vei-y  substance  of  this  hope: 
the  right  to  live.  Without  life  there  is  not 
even  the  potential  for  happiness  or  free- 
dom. And  yet  in  our  century  there  have 
been  countless  instances  of  the  exter- 
mination of  human  potential  thi-ough 
the  deliberate  and  calculated  murder  of 
entire  groups  of  people — who  are  giiilty 
of  no  crime  save  their  ethnic,  reUgious  or 
national  heritage.  The  death  of  6  million 
Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  is  only  the  most 
outstanding  example. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  agreed  to  report 
out  the  Genocide  Convention.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  general  member- 
ship has  approved  of  United  States  rati- 
fication. All  three  branches  within  the 
Defense  Department  are  solidly  behind 
favorable  action  on  the  treaty.  There  is 
no  longer  any  responsible  opposition 
standuig  in  the  way  of  this  body's  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention.  We 
must  not  delay  any  longer. 


esident,  pursu- 
the  johit  lead- 
July  16,  1974,  I 
P  of  my  staff 
ion  and  at  the 
Institute   to 
16-24,  to  study 
deployment  and 
safety  and 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION.   A 
STAND  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  ri.se  in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

I  hope  that  these  daily  remmders  that 
the  convention  lias  yet  to  be  ratified  bv 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  existence  may 
serve  one  purpose:  to  allay  any  fears 
that  this  treaty  might  be  inimical  to  our 
constitutional  guarantees.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  not  a  threat  to  our  coastitutional  li- 
berties; indeed,  I  submit  that  it  serves 
as  an  outstanding  symbol  of  ip.ternation- 
al  agreement  with  the  most  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  the  right  of  every  individual 
and  group  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

We  may  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate 
just  what  a  privilege  this  is.  Perhaps  we 
have  heard  tlie  phrase  too  many  times  to 
appreciate  the  f  luidamentJtl  hope  wtiirh 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NAVAL  OFFICER  CANDIDATE 
SCHOOL  AT  NEWPORT,  R.I. 

Mr.  PELL.  Ml-.  President,  May  14  of 
this  year  marks  the  25th  anniversaiy  of 
the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  the  Naval  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Center  at  Newport, 
R.L 

On  tliat  day  the  Officer  Candidate 
School  will  present  commission  to  110 
graduates — 93  men  and  17  women — who 
are  members  of  the  185th  class  grad- 
uated from  the  school.  Tliese  graduates 
are  the  latest  in  a  total  of  more  tlian 
70,000  men  and  women  who  have  re- 
ceived commissions  at  the  school  since 
its  founding. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  recognise 
this  anniversars'  because  it  is  symbolic 
of  the  Navy's  role  in  Newport  as  a  prime 
icenter  for  naval  officer  trauiing  and 
education.  I  would  add  that  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  Naval  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  and  also  very 
familiar  witli  its  excellent  program, 
having  twice  had  the  good  fortune 
and  the  challenge  of  sei-ving  on  its 
Board  of  Visitors.  The  educational  pro- 
grams at  Newport  include  a  broad 
spectrum  from  the  young  men  and 
women  undergoing  uistruction  at  the 
Nav.nl  Academy  Preparatory  Sdiool, 
to  senior  officers  matriculating  at  the 
Naval  War  College.  In  our  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial Year,  I  think  It  is  appro- 
priate to  take  special  notice  6f  this  an- 
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niversary  of  OCS  because  it  is  represent- 
ative of  the  deep-seated  relationship 
which  has  existed  diiring  the  past  two 
centm'ies  between  the  city  of  Newport, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Navy. 

The  Officer  Candidate  School  was 
founded  in  Newport  in  1951,  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  to  provide  the  Navy 
with  a  ready  source  of  well-trained 
junior  officers.  OCS  has  been  the  ave- 
nue by  which  civilian  and  military  grad- 
uates of  our  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  did  not  attend  the  Naval 
Academy  or  join  the  NROTC  but  who 
became  motivated  to  become  naval  offi- 
cers could  accomplish  that  goal.  The 
OCS  program  has  brought  into  the  Navy 
the  broadest  possible  representation 
from  every  national  region  and  academic 
discipUne. 

Through  the  past  quarter  century,  na- 
val officers  commissioned  in  Newport, 
have  forged  their  own  traditions  of  excel- 
lence, and  have  served  their  country 
well — in  Korea,  through  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  in  times  of  peace.  From  these 
graduates  have  come  2  winners  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor;  7  have  won  the  Navy 
Cross;  62,  the  Silver  Star;  and  56,  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  Pour  graduates  of  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  already  have 
been  selected  for  flag  rank. 

Changes  in  the  school  during  the  past 
quarter  centuiy  have  reflected  changes 
in  American  society.  The  Naval  Officer 
Candidate  School  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  development  of  coeducational  mili- 
tary training.  In  1973,  the  Women  Offi- 
cers School  merged  with  the  previously 
all-male  Officer  Candidate  School.  Since 
that  time,  men  and  women  have  partici- 
pated side  by  side  in  all  phases  of  the 
curriculum,  including  academics,  physi- 
cal training,  leadership,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  discipline.  The  class  graduat- 
ing today  is  the  20th  class  with  both  men 
and  women  graduates.  Women  have 
served  in  most  regimental  leadership 
positions,  including  that  of  regimental 
commander,  and  many  have  received 
honors. 

Today's  naval  officer  candidates  are 
entering  the  school  not  because  of  pres- 
sure of  the  draft,  but  because  they  per- 
ceive that  the  Navy  offers  a  tremendously 
challenguig  job  with  high  level  respon- 
sibilities, and  an  opportunity  to  sen'e 
their  Nation  with  honor  Many  are  for- 
mer enlisted  men  and  wo.nen  who,  hav- 
ing already  tasted  military  life,  find  the 
Navy  a  source  of  intense  svtisf action;  a 
career  in  which  the  word  "S  n-vice"  takes 
on  real  meaning. 

In  my  view,  the  Naval  Ofl  cer  Candi- 
date School  continues  to  dem.vnstrate  its 
ability  to  provide  our  Navy  with  high 
quality  officers,  not  only  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  but  also  in  times  of 
peace  when  a  smaller  but  equally  dedi- 
cated officer  corps  is  needed.  On  its  silver 
anniversary,  this  fine  school  with  its  re- 
sponsiveness to  our  national  commit- 
ment, has  earned  our  congratula':ions. 


ment  •  programs  for  new  housing  con- 
struction. For  this  reason,  I  was  happy 
to  vot6~iiHfavor  of  S.  3295,  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1976.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  Sena- 
tor WiLLi.wj  Proxmire,  is  to  be  compU- 
mented  for  mtroducing  and  bringing  to 
the  floor  this  essential  alternative  to  the 
housing  crisis  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have 
shared  the  frustration  felt  by  many 
across  the  Nation  in  dealing  with  sec- 
tion 8  programs.  For  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico,  new  constinction  is  es- 
sential because  of  the  vei-y  severe  housing 
needs  and  the  fact  that  many  existing 
homes  are  not  worth  rehabilitation  or 
cannot  be  properly  improved  to  make 
them  adequate  housing  for  families.  Each 
time  this  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  HUD  officials,  assui'ances  were  received 
that  there  was  no  priority  for  the  use 
of  the  existing  housing  program,  that 
full  use  would  be  made  of  the  program 
including  the  construction  of  new  homes, 
and  that  both  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  "every  mtention  of  can-ying 
out  the  will  and  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  administration  of  the  section 
8  programs."  Yet,  to  this  day,  the 
section  8  new  housing  program  is  still 
being  refused  to  many  New  Mexico  hous- 
ing authorities. 

When  I  read  in  the  April  16, 1976,  Con- 
gressional Record  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  recommend  a  Presidential  veto  of 
S.  3295  in  its  present  form,  I  was  not 
surprised  in  the  least.  This  is  typical  of 
the  confused  way  in  which  HUD  has 
handled  this  program.  It  is  good  that 
Congress  has  earmarked  funds  specifical- 
ly for  new  construction  of  public  housing 
under  section  8.  The  present  level  of 
assisted  housing  starts  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low  and  moderate 
income  families  or  the  construction  and 
substantial  rehabilitation  goals  set  by 
Congress  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  and  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  I  feel  that  it  is  too  bad  that  Con- 
gress had  to  take  this  route  in  order  to 
mandate  a  program  which  was  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  ori- 
ginal legislation.  However,  it  became 
clear  that  without  such  a  mandate,  the 
administration  will  continue  to  delay 
action  on  this  very  essential  construc- 
tion program. 

S.  3295  rectifies  not  only  this  situation, 
but  other  problems  in  the  housing  arena. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  congi-atulate 
the  Senate  on  the  swift  consideration  and 
pa.<-sage  of  this  bill. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
field  of  housing,  there  is  no  goal  with 
which  I  more  fully  agree  than  the  in- 
crease in  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 


ALASKAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  by  Bill  Richards 
which  appears  in  the  April  28,  1976,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  oil  indus- 
try executives  have  expressed  a  grow- 
mg  concern  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  on  the  west  coast  to  store 
crude  oil  from  Alaska  and  the  Ellc  Hills 
reseiTe  and  to  ti-ansport  it  to  markets 


in  tlie  Midwest  and  the  East.  Richards 
cites  an  observation  by  one  senior  of- 
ficial to  the  effect  that  while  the  Eastern 
two-thu'ds  of  the  country  remain  de- 
pendent on  Middle  East  oil,  we  may  be 
forced  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  American 
oil  arriving  at  our  Pacific  ports  to  the 
Japanese. 

The  Richards  article  also  reports,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  that  the  FEA 
began  to  study  this  problem  only  6  weeks 
ago.  The  FEA  official  responsible  for  the 
study  is  quoted  as  saying  that,  "a  lot  of 
these  decisions  should  have  been  made 
several  years  ago  and  we're  just  getting 
around  to  them  now."  The  official  went 
on  to  state  that  the  "impression"  was 
that  "the  big  problem  was  getting  the  oil 
out  of  Alaska."  But  now,"  he  said,  "we're 
beginning  to  see  there's  more  to  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  the  FEA  is  begiiming  to  see 
what  was  painfully  obvious  from  the 
start.  These  problems  were  clearly  an- 
ticipated during  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  in  July  of  1973. 

At  that  time.  I  joined  with  Senators 
MoNDALE.  Bayh,  aiid  Humphrey  in  raisin ;:i 
serious  questions  about  the  wisdom  of 
constructing  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Instead  of  building  a  line  to  Valdez,  from 
where  the  oil  would  be  moved  to  our 
west  coast  ports  via  tanker,  as  has 
been  done,  we  m'ged  negotiations  with 
Canada  for  construction  of  a  pipeline  to 
bring  Alaskan  oil  directly  to  landlocked 
markets  in  the  upper  Midwest. 

In  a  floor  statement  on  July  10,  1973,  I 
predicted  that  the  Alaska  pipeline  would 
produce  an  oil  surplus  of  between  600,000 
and  1.000,000  barrels  per  day  on  tlie 
west  coast  by  1980.  Since  experts  are 
now  projecting  a  400,000  barrel  per  day 
surplus  when  Alaskan  production  begins 
in  1977,  it  would  appear  that  my  predic- 
tion was  accurate. 

In  that  same  statement,  I  also  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  realistic  plan  to 
transport  Alaskan  oil  to  our  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  States.  I  observed  that  the 
Alaskan  pipehne  option  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  export  of  25  percent 
or  more  of  production  by  1980  and  I 
suggested  that  exports  on  that  scale  were, 
in  fact,  part  of  the  oil  industry  plan  for 
developing  tlie  Alaskan  reserves. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  shows  once 
more  that  the  public  interest  is  of 
secondary  concern  to  botli  the  oil  indus- 
try and  to  the  pliable  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  administering  energy 
policy.  It  is  a  good  argument  for  tJie 
pending  legislation  to  require  divestiture 
and  restore  competition  in  this  concen- 
trated industry. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion, there  is  still  time  to  coirect  at 
least  some  of  the  massive  miscalculations 
of  tlie  recent  past.  Senator  Mondale,  for 
example,  has  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2950, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  which  would 
help  to  clear  the  way  for  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  to  move  vast  natural  gas  sup- 
plies from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  users  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  East. 

The  proposed  alternative  to  the  Cana- 
dian line,  the  so-called  "El  Paso  Plan" 
would  pipe  this  gas  via  tlie  existing  Alas- 
kan   pipehne    corridor    to    liquefaction 
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raised  by  one  senior  industry  official  here 
last  week.  Under  federal  law,  a  sale  of  Alas- 
kan oU  outside  the  United  States  would  re- 
quire both  presidential  and  congressional 
approval. 

One  senior  Federal  Energy  Administration 
omcial  said  today  that  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion atop  the  estimated  $7  bUllon  pipeline 
investment  might  be  needed  to  transport 
the  Alaskan  oil  to  the  Midwest. 

Rober  Boldt.  a  deputy  FEA  regional  ad- 
ministrator who  heads  a  federal  study  of 
the  potential  West  Coast  surplus,  said  the 
study  began  only  six  weeks  ago,  "A  lot  of 
these  decisions  should  have  been  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  we"re  just  getting  around 
10  them  now,"  Boldt  said. 

He  said  many  decisions  were  postponed 
because  of  uncertainty  over  a  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Moreover,  "A  lot  of  people  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  big  problem 
was  getting  the  oil  out  of  Alaska,  but  now 
v.e're  beginning  to  see  there's  more  to  It," 
Ecldt  said. 

For  example.  Boldt  said,  federal  officials 
r.re  just  now  attempting  to  determine  ho.v 
much  the  flow  of  Alaskan  oil  will  be  aug- 
mented by  oil  from  offshore  California 
leases  granted  to  private  companies  by  the 
government  last  December.  Sales  of  those 
leases  yielded  only  about  40  per  cent  of  what 
the  Interior  Department  had  expected,  and 
omcials  are  still  trying  to  calculate  how 
much  oil  will  actiially  be  produced. 

Oil  industry  officials  are  also  awaiting  a 
decision  on  where  a  potential  250,000-barrel 
daily  output  from  the  federal  Elk  Hills  field 
in  CaliXoruia  will  be  stored.  Federal  officials 
have  proposed  that  the  oil  be  placed  in 
xiuder^round  chambers  along  the  Gulf  Coast, 
If  that  storage  area  Is  not  used,  the  Elk  Hills 
oil  could  further  tax  West  Coast  facilities. 

Also  iniclear  Is  the  extent  of  opposition  to 
a  proposed  west-to-east  oil  pipeline  from  Long 
Beach,  Calif,,  to  the  Midwest.  Officials  specu- 
late that  under  the  best  of  conditions  that 
pipeUue — which  both  federal  and  private  oil- 
men currently  favor  to  carry  the  Alaskan 
oil — would  take  two  to  three  years  to  com- 
plete. The  Alfiskan  pipeline  is  now  scheduled 
to  begin  operation  in  October,  1977. 

The  Long  Beach  pipeline  v.-ould  move  the 
Alaskan  oil  first  to  Texas  and  then  to  the 
Midwest.  One  section  has  already  been  con- 
structed and  Is  in  use  as  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  owner.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
permlf-sion  to  convert  the  line  to  oil.  Last 
month  the  FEA  Intervened  to  see];  a  speedup 
to  the  commls.=ion's  deliberations  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  Alaskan  oil  situation. 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  which  has  proposed 
building  the  segment  of  the  Alaska  line  from 
the  California  border  to  Long  Beach,  owns 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Alaskan  oil.  The 
company  has  no  refineries  or  terminals  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Whether  the  Long  Beach  line  can  be  made 
operational  depends  on  California's  willing- 
ness to  grant  permission  for  coastal  terminal 
and  storage  facilities.  The  facilities  would 
face  a  certain  fight  from  California  enrifon- 
meutal  groups. 

There  is  little  Likelihood  that  e.vlstlng  re- 
finery and  storage  capacities  on  the  West 
Coast  could  be  immediately  equipped  to  han- 
dle high-sulfur  Alaskan  oil.  Industry  officials 
said  that  aboitt  40  per  cent  of  the  West  Coast 
refinery  capacity  can  now  handle  only  low- 
sulfur  oil  and  that  any  changeover  would 
take  two  or  three  years, 

Ames  Smith,  marine  department  manager 
for  E.xxon,  which  will  own  about  a  fifth  of 
the  pipeline  oil,  told  reporters  last  week  that 
his  company  is  preparing  for  a  surplus  and 
is  coiisiderins  several  alternatives. 

One  alternative  that  both  federal  and  pri- 
vate officials  said  they  would  like  to  avoid  Is 
reducing  production  at  the  Ala.ska  end  of 
the  pipeline.  Full  production  is  needed,  thSj' 


said,  both  to  pay  off  the  huge  capital  expen- 
ditures of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  to  reduce 
the  national  dependence  on  Arab  oU, 

A  second  alternative.  Smith  told  reporters, 
is  selling  Exxon's  surpUts  oil  to  Japan,  If 
no  way  could  be  found  to  move  it  to  the 
Midwest, 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Exxon '.s 
Houston  headquarters  Monday,  Charles  B. 
Sitter,  senior  vice  president,  said  the  most 
likely  option  at  this  time  is  to  send  the  sur- 
plus oil  by  tanker  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. 

If  the  dally  surplus  does  reach  400,000  bar- 
rels. Sitter  said,  it  would  require  three  or 
lowT  medium  sized  tankers  per  day  to  move 
the  oil  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

President  Ford's  Energy  Resources  Council 
is  now  considering  how  much  of  the  cost  of 
the  Midwest  transport  would  be  borne  by 
the  government.  Sitter  said. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  1  p.m.  havuig  arrived, 
the  Chair  will  announce  that  morning 
business  is  closed. 


PROPOSED  RIGHT  OF  LIFE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  17,  1975,  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  6, 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  restore  the  right  of  life  to  the  unborn. 
On  March  15,  1976,  I  reintroduced  the 
identical  resolution  as  new  legislation, 
and  it  now  appears  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178. 

I  might  mention.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  who  is  absent  to- 
day, is  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  a  letter  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  letter 
which  was  distributed  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  and  emphasized  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  this  Chamber 
yesterday  aft«moon,  it  is  my  intent  to 
day  to  move  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178  be  made  the  pending  business.  In 
that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
and  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  for  tlieir 
typical  courtesy  and  helpfulness  to  me 
yesterday  when  they  propounded  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  in  an  effort 
to  facilitate  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  178  today.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments met  objection  yesterday.  I  thank 
them  for  their  cooperation,  which  I  have 
enjoyed  constantly  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  for  which  I 
am  immensely  grateful, 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  table  my 
motion  to  make  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178  the  pending  business.  It  was  my  in- 
tent, prior  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  just  agreed  to,  to  withhold 
the  motion  until  Senators  had  ample 
opportunities  to  speak  for  or  against  my 
motion.  But  in  the  light  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agieement  propounded  by 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Bayh)  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  all  rights  of  all  Senators  are  pro- 
tected within  the  parameters  of  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  observe  the 
obvious,  that  a  motion  to  table  my  mo- 
tion and  any  Senator's  vote  in  support 
of  a  motion  to  table  my  motion  will  be 
logically  viewed  by  literally  millions  of 
Americans  as  a  vote  against  the  protec- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  unborn.  Let  us  be 
very  clear  about  that,  because  once  any 
resolution  becomes  the  pending  business, 
it  is  subject  to  amendment  or  modifica- 
tion. It,  of  course,  is  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  modification  prior  to  that 
time  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  can  understand  that  some  Senators 
do  not  want  to  vote  on  this  question.  It  is 
a  hot  issue.  Those  who  shrink  from  hard 
decisions,  particularly  in  the  political 
arena,  do  not  approach  this  issue  with 
great  relish.  But  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  must  come  to  grips 
with  a  moral  question,  for  that  is  what 
this  is.  So  if  there  is  a  flakeoff  today,  if 
by  whatever  parliamentary  maneuvers 
my  resolution  is  not  made  the  pending 
business,  then  it  will  be  clear  to  millions 
of  Americans  what  is  afoot.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  the  Senate  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this  question  and  not  hide  be- 
hind some  obfuscation,  not  hide  behind 
some  parliamentary  maneuver  or  tabling 
motion,  but  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "I  feel  this  way"  or  "that  way" 
about  this  issue.  That  is  all  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ask.^  and  that  is  all 
I  have  ever  a.sked.  And  I  am  asking  it 
today. 

Mr.  BAYH,  'Will  the  Senator  yield  just 
briefly?  I  do  not  intend  to  interrupt  his 
speech,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
the  record  to  remain  unclear  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HELMS,  I  yield,  gladly,  to  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH,  As  far  as  parliamentary 
maneuvering  is  concerned,  there  have 
been  those  on  either  side  of  this  issue 
who  have  objected  to  unanimous-consent 
requests  for  i-easons  that  were  sufficient 
for  them  and  which  they  have  a  right  to 
exercise.  I  beheve  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  yesterday  was  more  than 
willing,  in  fact  was  trying,  to  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  tlirough 
so  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina's resolution  could  become  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is,  true,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. The  Senator  Irom  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh>  lias  indeed  been  most  cooperative. 
I  have  expressed  my  gratitude  to  him 
privately  and  I  do  so  publicly.  He  and  I 
differ  on  this  question  and  differ  sincere- 
ly. But  he  has  been  a  gentleman  about  it 
and  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in  this 
connection. 

Following  the  votes  today,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  all  .sorts  of  explanations 
all  around  tiie  country  when  Senators 
go  home  to  discuss  this  issue  with  their 
constituents.  But  those  who  are  really 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibility to  act  on  this  awesomely  impor- 


tant question,  one  way  or  the  other,  will 
vote  agrainst  tabling  my  motion  to  make 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178  the  pending 
business  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
my  primai-y  purpose  here  today — and  I 
may  be  repetitive  when  I  say  this — is  to 
bring  the  abortion  issue  up  for  discussion. 
If  other  Senators  wish  to  offer  other 
constitutional  amendments,  and  there 
are  other  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posals— and  I  am  cosponsor  of  some  of 
them,  by  the  way — all  well  and  good. 
This  will  then  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  today  to  consider  any  substitute 
once  my  resolution  has  become  the  pend- 
ing business.  If,  that  is,  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  is 
defeated. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
today  to  proceed  to  consider  any  or  all  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  unless  there 
is  a  successful  effort  to  table  my  motion 
to  call  up  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178. 
In  that  event — if  my  motion  is  tabled — 
I  can  assure  Senators  that  they  will  con- 
front this  issue  again  prior  to  the  Novem- 
ber elections — and  pei'haps  several  times. 
If  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178  is 
tabled,  none  of  the  amendments  and 
none  of  the  modifications  can  be  dis- 
cussed or  considered  except  in  the  most 
extraneous  of  ways. 

So  it  is  clear  that  a  vote  to  table  is  a 
\oVe  to  block  on;,  real  consideration  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment  on  this  ques- 
tion. Citizens  all  across  this  country  will 
svi  interpret  it.  and  they  will  be  right 
in  their  interpretation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittcr?, 
after  coi)ducting  hearings  on  all  pro- 
posed right-to-life  constitutional 
amendments,  refused  to  reiwrt  any  of 
these  amendments  to  the  full  committee. 
The  subcommittee  is  now  deadlocked  on 
the  is-sue.  For  this  reason.  Members  ol 
the  Senate  have  been  denied  any  op- 
portunity to  consider  any  or  all  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  that  havo 
been  proposed. 

That  is  why  I  availed  my.self  of  the 
procedure  to  place  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 178  on  the  calendar  some  weeks 
ago.  On  countless  occasions  I  have  stated 
that,  in  my  view,  many  Senators  have 
made  clear  that  they  are  anxious  to  go 
around  the  parliamentary  logjam  that 
has  developed  in  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee  and  con- 
front this  problem  in  o  direct  and  force- 
ful manner. 

So  I  have  reintroduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  full  Senate  to  deliberate  the 
proposition  before  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
and  go  on  record  in  connection  therewith 
for  or  against  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1973  which  created  our  present 
moral  and  constitutional  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  than  now  for  the  Senate 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  exercise 
moral  leadership  in  restoring  the  right 
to  life  of  the  unborn.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership 
because  they  recognize  the  simple  fact 
that  only  Congress — not  the  President, 
not  the  several  States,  and  certainly  not 


the  Federal  judiciary — can  put  an  end 
to  this  wholesale  destruction  of  humau 
life. 

The  American  Congress  is  the  last 
hope  for  the  miUions  whose  lives  will 
be  terminated  unless  we  act  now. 

The  main  thrust  of  any  human  life 
amendment  must  be  to  insure  that  all 
human  beings  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  life.  This  can  be  done  by 
insuring  that  all  human  beings  are  con- 
sidered "persons"  under  the  protection 
of  the  fifth  and  fourth  amendments.  In 
Roe  against  Wade,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said: 

The  appellee  and  certain  amlcl  argue  that 
the  fetus  is  a  -person"  within  the  langxiage 
and  meaning  of  the  Poxu-teenth  Amendment. 
In  support  of  this  they  outline  at  length 
and  In  detail  the  well-known  facts  of  fetal 
development.  If  this  suggestion  of  person- 
hood  is  established,  the  aiH>eIlant'8  case,  of 
course,  collapses,  for  the  fetus"  right  to  life 
is  then  guaranteed  specifically  by  the  Amend- 
ment. 

If  personhood  is  established  by  a  new 
constitutional  amendment,  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  admits  that  tiie  right 
to  hfe  of  the  unborn  child  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  most  important,  however,  that  the 
beginning  of  hfe,  and  therefore,  the  be- 
ginmng  of  the  constitutional  protection 
of  that  life,  be  defined  with  precision  and 
clarity.  Our  scientific  knowledge  today  is 
sufficient  to  provide  such  a  definition; 
and  the  language  must  not  be  so  loose 
or  general  that  the  way  is  opened  for 
ai-guments  that  the  period  of  protected 
life  should  be  shortened  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  On  the  oUier  hand,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  encumber  the  unborn 
child  with  all  the  constitutional  rights 
of  an  adult;  our  concern  can  be  limited 
to  the  right  to  life. 

Once  the  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished of  the  primacy  of  life  of  every 
human  being,  it  is  inevitable  that  some- 
one will  rai.se  the  problem  of  so-called 
hard  cases,  where  pregnancy  puts  two 
lives  in  simultaneous  danger,  the  life  of 
the  mother  and  the  life  of  the  child. 
Today  such  cases  are  indeed  medical 
rarities,  although  they  do  exist,  and  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  such  a  way  that  a  doctor 
attempting  to  care  for  liis  patients  would 
be  placed  in  legal  jeopardy.  It  would  also 
be  unfortunate  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  .<?uch  a  way  tliat  an  exception 
clause  would  destroy  the  primacy  of  life 
values,  so  thr.t  the  way  would  be  opened 
to  widespread  abuse  under  the  cover  of 
law.  The  resolution  of  this  problem  has 
been  a  principal  aim  of  my  amendment. 

Finally.  I  do  not  think  that  abortion 
should  be  made  a  Federal  crime  when 
committed  outside  the  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. Our  t'-adition  of  State  and  local 
criminal  law  should  be  maintained  in  the 
analogy-  of  homicides,  robberies,  assaults, 
and  other  crimes  of  violence,  which  ai-e 
prosecuted  and  punished  on  the  State 
level,  except  where  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing Federal  interest. 

Although  the  right  to  life  can  be  made 
a  constitutioi^al  right,  the  Fedei-al  Gov- 
ernment should  not  preempt  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  i^rohibit  abortion,  pre- 
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the  destruction  of  the  child  in  the  womb 
is  a  violation  of  every  human  being's 
constitutional  right  to  life.  Not  everj- 
abortion,  of  course,  results  in  the  death 
of  the  cliild;  controversies  are  in  the 
papers  daily  about  the  efforts  or  lack 
of  efforts  to  insure  the  survivability  of 
such  children  outside  the  v.omb.  The 
amendment  would,  however,  insure  equal 
protection. 

The  amendment  also  takes  cognizance 
of  substantive  due  process  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence. 
Although  tlie  amendment  does  not  en- 
courage exceptions,  it  admits  to  excep- 
tions in  tlie  light  of  legal  precedents,  such 
as  ■the  doctrine  of  necessity,"  estab- 
lished in  rare  and  unusual  circum- 
stances. In  any  case,  the  solution  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  an  evenhanded 
application  of  principles  applying  to  all 
human  beings. 

Fouiih.  States  rights:  As  already  in- 
dicated, this  amendment  allows  the 
States  to  act  in  the  fields  of  State  in- 
terest, without  the  Federal  Government 
prempting  all  action.  Both  Federal  and 
State  governments  can  act  concurrently 
to  prohibit  abortions.  Any  Federal  action 
promoting  abortions,  including  funding 
of  actual  abortions,  use  of  Federal  facil- 
equopment  intended  to  procedure  abor- 
tions, particularly  research  that  involves 
clinical  testing,  would  be  clearly  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
unborn.  The  Federal  Government  could 
act  to  outlaw  interstate  commerce  in 
abortions,  and  in  drugs,  instruments,  and 
equipment  intended  to  procedure  abor- 
tions. Tlie  States  would  have  similar 
powers  within  their  jui'isdictions.  The 
States,  particularly,  could  delineate  the 
spheres  of  culpability  with  respect  to 
participating  in  abortions,  prescribe 
penalties,  and  enforcement  powers  of 
local  jurisdictions.  In  many  ways,  the 
result  will  be  similar  to  the  actions  of  the 
States  under  the  21st  amendment  in 
regulating  the  sale  and  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Needless  to  say,  no 
State  could  enact  laws  infringing  upon 
the  constitutional  right  to  life  of  any 
person. 

Fifth.  Other  rights  for  the  unborn: 
This  amendment  would  make  the  unborn 
child  a  person  only  "with  respect  to  the 
right  of  life  guaranteed  in  this  constitu- 
tion." Thus  only  the  right  of  life  would 
become  a  constitutional  right.  Other 
rights  could  be  assigned  to  the  unborn 
by  legislation  or  judicial  interpretation, 
indeed  tliere  is  already  a  large  body  of 
law  on  inlaeritance  law  and  tort  claims.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  unborn  child 
would  not  be  subject  to  census,  registra- 
tion, passports,  taxation,  and  other  such 
requirements  imposed  upon  residents  of 
the  United  States.  Our  laws  take  due  note 
of  the  age  of  citizens,  and  make  appro- 
priate distinctions  based  upon  such  con- 
siderations. A  broad  distinction  is  made 
between  adults  and  minors,  for  example, 
and  even  minors  are  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  mental  responsibility.  Yet  all  en- 
joy the  fundamental  right  to  life,  a  right 
which  is  just  as  reasonably  accorded  to 
the  born  and  the  unborn. 

SLxth.  Euthanasia:  This  amendment 
also  recognizes  that  tlie  right  to  life  is 
a  broad  right  that  cannot  be  abridged 


on  account  of  age,  illness,  or  incapacity. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  traditions  tliat 
would  allow  for  such  an  abridgment.  Yet 
in  certain  quarters  there  are  some  who 
are  beginning  to  argue  that  other  human 
beings  have  a  right  to  decide  when  some- 
one's life  should  be  terminated.  Tliis  is 
a  principle  that  we  can  never  admit  to 
our  society.  It  is  indeed  the  same  prin- 
ciple hivolved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
unborn.  By  emphasizing  that  every  hu- 
man being  is  a  per.>;on,  from  the  moment 
of  fertilization,  and  entitled  to  the  right 
to  life,  this  amendment  implicitly  fore- 
closes such  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  one  addi- 
tional consideration  which  I  should  add. 
We  should  focus  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
the  taking  of  any  innocent  life,  the  ul- 
timate evil  is  not  death  itself.  People 
die  every  day,  causmg  human  tragedies 
for  theii'  loved  ones,  and  have  done  so 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  real 
evil,  in  which  society  has  the  ultimate 
interest,  is  the  effect  which  the  deliberate 
taking  of  Innocent  life  as  upon  those 
who  take  that  life. 

The  real  evil  of  abortion  is  tlie  dis- 
torted mentality  in  the  living  that  is 
created  when  social  convenience,  pleas- 
ure, or  utility  is  preferred  to  human 
life;  or  when  the  quality  of  life  as  a  value 
supplants  life  itself  as  a  value.  We  can- 
not allow  our  society  to  cross  the  line 
which  allows  the  ultimate  abrogation  of 
the  rights  of  an  individual.  We  can  de- 
bate the  proper  social  measures  that 
must  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  human  life;  but  there  should  be  no 
debate  about  life  itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
previously  approved  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  move  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution    178   be   made    the   pending 

Mr.    -WILLIAM   L.    SCOTT    and 
BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers  >.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Under  the  unanimous -con- 
sent agreement  entered  just  a  few 
momenls  ago,  is  it  correct  that  the  mo- 
tion just  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  cannot  be  put 
until  after  the  time  limit  and  prior  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  having  an  op- 
portunity to  propose  a  tabling  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
Chair  miderstands  that  there  was  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
be  recognized  at  1  p.m.,  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  proceed,  then  immediately  tliere- 
af ter  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be 
recognized  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
certain  we  all  understand  what  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that 
the  vote  occur  at  6  p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
has  stated  the  imderstanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from    North    Carolina    as    to    tlie 
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unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  am 
1 -erfectly  prepared  to  do  whatever 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana make  certain  that  his  question  is 
rot  misimderstood.  I  am  concerned  that 
in  the  liiatus  that  developed  here  there 
was  the  possibility  of  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up 

Ml".  HELMS.  No,  no.  The  Senator  knows 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  bet- 
ter than  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  understands  this 
but  our  distinguished  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas was  not  in  the  Chair  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  reached,  and 
the  normal  disposition  of  a  request  like 
that  is  to  say  "without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered."  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
that 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  to  resolve 
the  situation  I  withdraw  my  motion  tem- 
porarily, if  the  Senator  feels  it  necessary. 
But,  I  would  say  to  him,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  necessary. 

I  simply  want  to  make  certain  there 
is  no  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  vmtil  the  tabling 
motion  has  been  voted  on. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment as  already  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished presiding  officer  with  the  advice 
of  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  stated  the  content  of  the  Journal  as 
the  Journal  reflects  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Chair  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  the  opinion  of  the  Senater  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr. 
President. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  to  be  recognized  at 
this  time  to  make  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

But  the  vote  will  not  occur  on  that 
tabling  motion  until  6  p.m.,  not  later 
than  6  p.m. 

Ml-,  PACKWOOD.  And  debate  is  in 
order  until  that  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right. 

Ml'.  BAYH.  In  accordance  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  table  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
v.ill  occur  on  the  motion  to  table  at 
6  p.m. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  later  than  6  p.m..  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  later 
than  6  p.m. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Caroluia  debatable  and  can  we 
now  carry  on  a  discussion  of  the  motion 
even  though  there  has  been  a  motion  to 
t.ible? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Normally 
.r cither  the  motion  to  take  up,  if  made 
during  the  mornuig  hour,  nor  the  mo- 
■  ion  to  table  the  motion  to  take  up  are 
debatable,  but  under  the  unanimous- 
c;:isent  agreement  they  are  debatable 
CXXII 730— Part  la 


with  time  allocated  to  the  respective 
parties,  the  proponents  and  opponents, 
with  a  vote  to  occur  not  later  than  6  p.m. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  be  heard  at  tliis  time 
then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  -WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
small  problem  with  the  limited  amount 
of  time  allocated  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  ^  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has  time  in  his  own 
right;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  protect  Sena- 
tor Buckley's  rights. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi'om  Virginia  how  much  time  he  desires? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  only  want 
about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  gladly  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  sure  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  on  this  motion  to  table,  because  I 
have  a  mixed  feeling.  I  do  not  favor  the 
resolution  of  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  agree  with  his  views  that 
tills  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  live  in  a  nation  of  dual  sovereignty 
where  the  authority  not  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  reserved  to  the 
States.  I  believe  a  question  of  abortion 
should  be  decided  by  the  State  govern- 
ment under  its  police  power.  This  is  in 
the  traditional  manner  where  the  State 
government  has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people. 

We  live  in  a  very  eiiverse  and  large 
Nation,  wiiere  people  of  various  sections 
of  the  country  have  different  points  of 
view  on  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  prevails,  in 
the  event  that  the  motion  to  table  is  de- 
feated, I  have  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

I  shall  read  my  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  the  joint  resolution 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  would  strike  out  all  after  the  revolv- 
ing clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tlie 
following: 

Except  a.3  cfnc;-wi5e  provided  in  this  Con- 
stitution the  po'.rer  to  regtUatc  the  circmn- 
stances  tinder  which  pregnancy  may  or  may 
not  be  terminated  is  reserved  to  tiie  States, 
eiicept  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  Fed- 
eral territory,  or  other  area  of  ercclurive  Fol- 
cral  iu:1'3diction. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  is  a 
very  controversial  matter.  I  know  that 
some  will  indicate  that  a  resolution  sr.ch 
as  thij  is  passing  the  buck  to  tlie  States. 


and  that  is  what  it  is  doing.  But  it  is 
passing  the  buck  in  the  proper  manner, 
because  when  we  are  talking  about  regu- 
lating the  health  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, this  is  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States,  and  that  is  where  it  should 
be,  and  that  is  where  it  should  be  de- 
cided. If,  for  example,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  want  to  decide  in  one  way  and 
the  people  of  Indiana  want  to  decide  in 
another  maimer,  that  is  their  right. 
Under  the  police  power  of  the  States, 
I  would  permit  them  to  do  it,  and  that  is 
the  pui'pose  of  my  amendment.  It  does 
not  indicate  that  I  am  proabortion  or 
antiabortion.  My  proposal  places  the  re- 
six)nsibility  where  I  believe  it  belongs 
and  permits  each  State  to  decide  for  it- 
self whether  or  not  it  wants  any  laws  on 
abortion;  and  if  a  State  wants  a  law 
on  abortion,  what  type  of  law  it  favors. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BA"5fH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self whatever  time  I  may  require. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  in  his  opening  presentation, 
suggested  that  the  full  Senate  should 
have  a  right  to  vote  on  this  matter  and 
not  be  denied  tliis  right,  because  of  the 
parUamentary  logjam  that  occurred  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  think 
those  were  his  exact  woi-ds.  I  sliould  like 
to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  describe 
exactly  w-hat  has  happened  on  this  issue 
of  amending  the  Constitution  in  regards 
to  abortion. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  I  presided 
over  hearings  that  lasted  16  days  and 
heard  84  witnesses.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  appeared 
before  our  committee  on  two  occasions. 
His  testimony  Is  contained  in  the  record. 
The  hearing  record  encompasses  more 
than  3,200  pages — 3,204  pages,  to  be  ex- 
act. The  hearings  are  included  in  the 
four  volumes  which  are  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

It  cannot  be  rightly  said  that  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  heard,  that  it  has  not 
been  discussed,  that  the  differing  points 
of  view  have  not  been  considered.  A 
number  of  different  resolutions  were 
considered  by  the  committee,  represent- 
ing the  personal  and  the  legal  differences 
of  opinion  of  various  authors  of  these 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  re- 
garding abortion. 

I  point  out,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  never  before  in  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate,  nor  my  8  years  in 
the  Indiana  State  Legislaturp.  have  I 
been  involved  in  an  issue  which  involved 
this  unique  combination  of  moral  and 
philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  com- 
mingled with  political-legal-medical 
questions.  It  is  an  issue  that  has  caused 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  great  deal  of 
anguish  regarding  the  position  I  should 
as.sume  personally,  on  C2ie  hand,  and 
v\  hat  petition  I  should  assume  as  a  Sen- 
ator, on  the  other.  After  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  and  deep  thought — and, 
Indeed,  some  prayer — the  Senator  from 
Indiana  came  to  the  conclusion  person- 
ally, that  rbortion  is  wrong. 
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has  had  pending  before  it  for  16  months 
proposed  joint  resolutions  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  in  relation  to  abortion. 
These  proposed  amendments  would  es- 
tablish as  a  constitutional  principle  the 
time  during  pregnancy  at  which  a  per- 
son can  be  said  to  legally  exist.  I  have 
determined  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
amendments.  Because  of  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  the  questions  raised 
by  my  decision,  I  felt  it  mcumbent  upon 
me  to  spend  many  long  hoiu-s  sorting  out 
the  multiple  threads  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Tliis  decision  has  been  a  partic- 
ularly difficult  one  for  me.  At  the  time 
my  subcommittee  began  its  hearings  on 
the  proposed  amendments,  I  stated  that 
I  was  personally  opposed  to  abortion.  My 
views  have  not  changed.  I  have  sat 
through  1'^  years  of  hearings  on  the 
implications  of  the  propo-sed  amend- 
ments, ranging  from  the  moral  impli- 
cations to  the  medical  and  legal  ones. 
After  assessing  the  many  complexities 
raised  by  the  84  witnesses  testifying  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  I  have  reached 
my  decision.  Because  of  tlie  seriousness 
of  the  issues  raised  and  the  strong  feel- 
ings expressed  by  advocates  on  both  sides, 
I  feel  I  should  carefully  explain  liow  I 
arrived  at  my  conclusions. 

HISTORICAI.    PF.K.SPE(-HVE 

At  the  tiiire  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
written,  and  until  the  mid-19th  century, 
tlie  law  regarding  abortion  in  all  but  a 
few  States  was  the  pre-existing  English 
common  law.  wiiich  punished  post- 
quickening  abortions — those  after  the 
16tli  to  18tli  week  of  pregnancy — as  a 
misdemeanor,  and  did  not  punish  pre- 
quickening  abortions.  After  the  middle  of 
the  century,  most  States  adopted  laws 
providing  rather  severe  penalties  for  the 
performance  of  abortion.  While  there  is 
dispute  in  legal  circles,  .several  scholars 
have  maintained  these  abortion  laws 
were  enacted  so  as  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  mother  at  a  time  when  medical 
procedures  were  not  safe  or  antiseptic. 
Nevertheless,  until  recent  times,  these 
prohibitions  on  the  practice  of  abortion 
remained  ciuite  absolute.  By  the  1960's 
however,  several  of  tlie  facets  of  the  abor- 
tion question  were  going  tlirough  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  change. 

From  the  record  presented  to  tlie  sub- 
committee, two  changes  stand  out  most 
vividly.  Tlie  first  was  the  spectacular  ad- 
vance in  medical  knowledge  that  enabled 
experts  to  detect  a  number  of  congenital 
defects  of  tragic  proportions  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  pregnancy.  The  second  was 
a  growing  av.  areness  that  a  large  number 
of  otherwise  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zens were  voluntarily  involving  them- 
stlves  in  the  criminal  offense  of  abortion. 
Publicity  on  abortions  to  prevent  birth 
of  fetuses  tragically  deformed  by  use  of 
the  drug  thalidomide  focused  particular 
attention  on  these  developments. 

In  response  to  tlie  growing  public  con- 
cern about  the  rigidity  of  existing  abor- 
tion law.s,  various  State  legislatures  dur- 
ing the  1960s  and  1970's  modified  tlieir 
statutes.  Most  of  these  statutes  expanded 
the  categories  of  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  on  abortion.  The  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute's  Model  Penal  Code 
pjovision  typified  tlie  abortion  statutes 


in  many  States.  The  code  provided  that 
abortion  was  not  a  criminal  offen.'^e 
when:  First,  continuation  of  tlie  preg- 
nancy would  endanger  the  life  of  the 
pregnant  woman  or  would  seriously  and 
permanently  injm-e  her  health;  second, 
the  fetus  was  likely  to  be  bom  with  a 
grave,  permanent,  and  iiTemediable 
mental  or  physical  defect;  or  third,  the 
pregnancy  resulted  from  forcible  vr 
statutory  rape. 

At  the  same  time  tliat  legislatures  \ver>: 
reconsidering  State  abortion  laws,  womc.i 
and  doctoi-s  began  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  particular  State  abortion 
statutes  in  tlie  courts.  Many  lower  courts 
.'itruck  down  State  statutes  a.s  unconsii- 
tutional  on  Uie  ground  of  vagueness  or 
overbreadth  which  abridged  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights.  See  e.g.,  Aehcl 
V.  Markcl,  342  F.  Supp.  800  <D.  Conn.. 
1972 1  I  three-ludge  court) ;  Doe  v.  Bolton. 
319  P.  Supp.  1048  iN.D.  Ga.  1970)  <  three- 
judge  court  I ;  Poe  v.  Menghini,  339  F. 
Supp.  986  'D.  Kans.  1972)  (tlu'ee-judge 
count .  Other  courts  sustained  State  laws 
in  the  face  of  such  challenges.  See  Cros- 
scn  V.  Attorney  General  of  Covimon- 
wealth  oj  Kentucky,  344  F.  Supp.  587 
iFD.  Ky.  19721  (three- judge  court); 
Rcicii  V.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners,  318  F.  Supp.  1217  (E.D. 
La.  1970 1  <  three-judge  court) ;  Corkey  v. 
Edwarda.  322  F.  Supp.  1248  iW.D.  N.C. 
19711  •  three-judge  court).  Gradually, 
two  or  Uie^e  cases,  one  from  Texas,  the 
other  from  Georgia,  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court.  On  January  22,  1973.  the 
Court,  in  a  7-to-2  decision,  declared  that 
laws  which  seriously  restrict  the  option 
of  terminating  pregnancy  are  miconsti- 
tutional  on  their  face.  In  effect,  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  laws  of  every  one 
of  the  50  States  did  not  conform  to  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

THE    SePKEME  COl'BT   DFCISTl.lN 

In  Rne  v.  Wade.  410  U.S.  113  a973' 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton.  410  U.S.  1970  '  1973> . 
the  Supreme  Court  set  forth  the  consti- 
tutioiial  rights  and  restraints  regarding 
abortion.  Tlie  Court  attempted  to  bal- 
ance three  fundamental  interests  which 
it  had  identified — the  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  privacy,  the  Statew 
interest  in  protecting  maternal  health, 
and  the  State's  interest  in  presei"virij{  po- 
tential human  life.  The  Siipremc  Court 
held  that  the  constitutionally  mandated 
balance  required  giving  special  impor- 
tance to  each  iiitere.st  at  a  paxticular 
time  in  the  pregnancy.  During  the  fir.'^t 
trimester  of  pregnancy,  the  Court 
judged  the  State's  interests  to  be  mini- 
mal and  ruled  that  the  right  to  privac 
dictated  the  abortion  decision  should  be 
made  b>-  the  woman  and  her  doctor  dui- 
ing  the  first  3  months.  During  the  sec- 
ond trimester  of  pregnancy,  the  State 
in  promoting  its  interest  in  the  health 
of  the  mother,  may  if  it  chooses,  regu- 
late tlie  abortion  prcxiedure  in  ways 
reasonably  related  to  protecting  maternal 
health.  Under  this  ruling,  the  State  may 
legitimately  require  safety  standards  for 
the  performance  of  abortions,  or  may 
limit  abortion  to  only  hcensed  facihties. 
During  the  third  trimester,  the  State  in 
promoting  its  interest  In  protecting  po- 
tential human  life,  may,  if  it  chooses, 
regulate   or    proscribe   abortion    except 
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when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  life 
or  health  of  the  mother. 

The  Court's  decision  has  engendertd 
as  much  controversy  as  any  decision  in 
the  Court's  history.  Criticism  has  cen- 
tered around  two  aspects  of  the  cases: 
First,  that  the  Court  went  beyond  its 
proper  judicial  mandate  and  was,  in  ef- 
fect "second-guessing"  what  should 
have  been  a  legislative  determination; 
and,  second,  that  in  any  event,  the  Cotirt 
had  failed  to  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  State's  interest  in  protecting  the 
imborn. 

Legal  scholars  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  remained  divided  over  the 
Court's  role  in  interpreting  certain  "fun- 
damental" interests  of  individuals,  not 
explicitly  enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  specifically  include  a  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  piivacy  which 
dictates  that  the  abortion  decision  re- 
main primarily  between  a  woman  and 
her  doctor.  While  few  legal  scholars 
would  maintain  that  proper  judicial  re- 
view should  include  only  those  "funda- 
mental"  interests  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  critics  such  as  Prof.  John 
Ely  maintain  that  there  are  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  Courts  role  in  inter- 
preting general  public  mores.  To  such 
critics,  the  legislatures,  as  opposed  to 
the  courts  are  the  proper  places  to 
establish  the  protection  of  substantive 
as  opposed  to  procedural  rights.  The 
Court's  more  proper  function  is  to  guar- 
antee piu'ity  of  the  process. 

Legal  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  appear  to  me  to  have  merit.  I 
think  those  legal  scholars  who  defend 
the  Court's  decision  would  admit  that 
Roe  and  Doe  are  imprecedented  in  the 
extension  of  the  Court's  role  in  inter- 
preting certain  "fundamental"  rights  notj 
specifically  enumerated  as  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  there  is  im- 
pi'essive  case  histoid  that  has  developed 
with  the  last  50  years  based  upon  a  Con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy  which  in- 
cludes the  right  to  individual  choice  in 
marriage,  procreation,  and  child  reai'- 
ing.  See  Meyer  v.  Nebraska,  367  U.S.  497 
•  1961)  :  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268 
U.S.  510  (1925) ;  Prince  v.  Massachusetts, 
321  U.S.  158  (1944  >;  Grisioald  v.  Con- 
necticut,  381  U.S.  479  (1965);  Loving  v. 
Virginia,  388  U.S.  1  (1967);  Boddie  v. 
Connecticut,  401  U.S.  371  (1970);  and 
Eisenstadt  v.  Baird,  405  U.S.  438  (1972). 
These  decisions  did  appear  ot  be  fore- 
runners of  the  Court's  logic  in  Roe  and 
Doe. 

The  Court  specifically  held  in  Roe  that 
among  the  14th  amendment  rights  is  a 
category  encompassing  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  matters  of  marriage,  procrea- 
tion, and  child  rearing  f410  U.S.  152). 
This  line  of  reasoning  was  clearly  enun- 
ciated by  the  Court  in  its  earlier  decision 
in  Eisenstadt  against  Baird : 

If  the  right  of  privacy  means  anything,  It 
Is  the  right  of  the  Individual,  married  or 
-Single  to  be  free  from  iniwarranted  govern- 
mental intrusion  into  matters  so  fundamen- 
tally affecting  a  person  as  the  decision  of 
wliether  or  not  to  beget  a  child.  405  U.S.  453. 

While  criticism  of  the  Courts  decision 
based  upon  the  proper  role  of  judicial 
review  has  captured  the  interest  of  many 
legal  scholars,  public  concern  has  cen- 


tered around  the  second  major  criticism 
of  the  Court's  ruling,  the  failxire  of  the 
Court  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  the  unborn. 

In  effect,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  the  poten- 
tial human  life  was  "compelling" — 
enough  to  justify  interference  by  the 
State — only  during  the  third  trimester  of 
the  pregnancy.  The  Court  foimd  this  to 
occur  at  about  the  7th  month  when 
the  fetus  had  reached  a  state  of  viability. 
However,  during  the  third  trimester,  the 
interest  of  the  State  in  protecting  the 
unborn  was  still  less  sti'ong  than  the 
State's  interest  in  protecting  the  Ufe  and 
health  of  the  mother.  The  Court  specifi- 
cally made  the  definition  of  health  broad 
so  as  to  encompass  a  woman's  physical 
or  mental  well-being.  Therefore,  the 
Court  ruled  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  fetus'  life  give  way  to  the  life 
or  health  of  the  mother  at  all  stages  of 
the  pregnancy. 

It  was  in  order  to  correct  this  defini- 
tion of  "compelling"  State  interest  in 
protecting  the  unborn  that  several  Sena- 
tors introduced  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Three  of  these  constitutional 
amendments.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 
introduced  by  Senator  Helms,  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  10  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11  introduced  by  Senator 
Buckley,  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Court's  decision  by  establishing  the  legal 
rights  of  a  fetus  as  a  person.  After  II2 
years  of  testimony  of  the  effects  of  these 
amendments,  including  theu-  legal,  med- 
ical, and  moral  implications,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  I  cannot  support 
either  amendment  for  the  reasons  I  will 
now  detail. 

•IHE    N.VTCr.n   OF   THE   AMENDMENT   PROCESS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  with 
good  cause,  about  the  remarkable  nature 
of  our  Constitution.  That  a  document 
written  almost  200  years  ago  could  con- 
tinue to  ?ene  today  as  the  basis  for  a 
government  of  a  vastly  different  society 
than  that  knowTi  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  is  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
clear  that  the  individuals  who  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1787  WTote 
a  document  based  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  not  a  document  responsive  to 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  time. 

The  reverence  the  American  people 
hold  for  the  Constitution  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  amended 
only  16  times  after  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  10  amendments,  were  ratified 
e:\  bloc  in  1791.  There  is  a  decided,  and 
well  jastified  reluctance  to  tamper  with 
a  document  that  has  stood  us  in  such 
good  .stead  for  so  long. 

During  my  almost  12  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  I  have  been 
pri\ileged  to  be  involved  directly  in  the 
adoption  of  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution: The  25th  amendment  on  Pi-esi- 
df  ntial  and  Vice-Presidential  succession 
and  the  26th  amendment  lowering  the 
voting  age  in  all  elections  to  18.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  proposed  to  the  States 
another  amendment,  already  ratified  by 
34  States,  to  provide  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  None  of  these  amendments 
V  ere  responsive  to  compelling  moral  or 


poUtical  issues.  Rather  they  were  de- 
signed, in  the  manner  of  the  original 
document  itself,  to  establish  underlying 
principles  on  which  our  Government 
should  operate. 

Actually,  there  was  only  one  CKcasion 
throughout  our  entire  history  when  the 
Constitution  was  amended  to  other  ends. 
The  18th,  or  so-called  prohibition, 
amendment  was  adopted  for  the  incon- 
gnious  pm'pose  of  establishing  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundsunental  law  hotly  debated 
moral  principles.  The  18th  amendment 
sought  to  impose  those  principles  on  the 
behavior  of  individuals.  It  is  highly  il- 
lustrative of  the  unique,  and  unsatis- 
factory, nature  of  this  amendment  that 
it  was  widely  flouted  by  the  American 
people.  Never  before,  and  never  since, 
has  a  part  of  the  Constitution  been  held 
in  such  contempt  by  such  large  numbei-s 
of  Americans.  And  it  is  also  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  18th  amendment  that  it 
suffered  the  ignominious  fate  of  being 
the  only  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
ever  repealed. 

I  fear  greatly  that  adoption  of  any  of 
the  proposed  amendments  regarding 
abortion  would  be  far  more  in  line  with 
the  unfortunate  experience  encountered 
with  the  18th  amendment  tlian  with  the 
rest  of  the  Constitution.  Without  argu- 
uig  the  merits,  can  anyone  seriously 
doubt  that  adoption  of  any  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  result  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  women  seeking  abor- 
tions through  illicit  charmels?  Can  there 
be  doubt  that  if  any  of  the  proposed 
amendments  were  adopted  that  there 
would  immediately  be  unleashed  active 
political  forces  designed  to  repeal  the 
amendment? 

The  simple  and  irrefutable  fact  is  that 
it  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  properly  or 
effectively  dealt  with  in  a  constitutional 
context.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  ex- 
amining the  specific  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  would  be  establislied  through 
adoption  of  either  of  the  most  widely 
supported  amendments. 

The  means  by  which  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Roe  and  Doe  would  be 
overturned  under  three  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  those  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Helms  and  Buckley 
is  by  establishing  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution legal  protection  for  a  fetus  at 
all  stages  of  biological  development.  In 
other  words,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ments nullifies  the  Court's  distinction  of 
viabiUty,  and  establishes  "life"  as  be- 
ginning at  the  moment  of  fertilization. 
No  matter  what  one's  personal  views  are 
as  to  when  life  begins,  there  can  be  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  clear  fact  tliat 
we  have  been  xmable  to  establish  to 
everyone's  satisfaction  exactly  when  this 
mysterious  transfonnation  takes  place. 
Is  it  at  the  time  o*  conception?  Or  fertili- 
zation? Is  it  only  after  "quickening"  or 
viabihty?  By  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  one  view  as  to  when  life  be- 
gins at  a  time  when  there  is  no  clear 
agi'eement  among  various  religious  de- 
nominations or  among  people  in  general, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  misreading 
of  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
The  very  tenn  Constitution  imphes  a 
document  of  a  permanent  and  abiduig 
nature.  As  one  who  has  great  faith  in 
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tax  law,  and  criminal  law — exemplify  the 
diCftculty  that  may  follow  from  enforce- 
ment of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments. 

A.    TORT    LAW 

At  present,  the  tort  law  of  most  States 
provides  recovery  for  injury  to  a  fetus 
only  if  it  has  "quickened"  or  become 
"viable,"  and  the  recovery  is  often  prem- 
ised on  the  requirement  that  the  fetus 
be  born  alive.  "Constitutional  Aspects  of 
the  Right  To  Limit  Childbearing,"  report 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
April  1975.  at  87;  Roe,  supra,  410  U.S. 
at  161-2.  If  the  proposed  amendments 
were  enacted,  however,  a  representative 
of  the  fetus  could  recover  for  its  injury 
against  any  person,  including  the  mother 
from  the  time  of  conception.  Actions 
could  be  maintained  against  mothers  who 
smoked,  took  strong  drugs,  took  drugs 
for  their  own  health,  ate  in  a  non-nutri- 
tious manner,  or  went  skiing  and  had  an 
accident  while  pregnant.  Suits  could  be 
succe.'=sfully  brought  against  drivers  who 
injure  pregnant  women  accidentally. 
Doctors  would  face  possible  malpractice 
claims  from  the  fetus"  representative  if 
they  acted  in  a  manner  that  would  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  mother  at  the  pos- 
sible expense  of  the  fetus. 

B.    PROPrrvTY    LAW 

Fiopcity  lav>s  and  rules  of  inheritance 
throughout  the  United  States  which  gov- 
ern succession  of  interests  accord  rights 
to  inherit  to  the  unborn,  but  those  rights 
vest  only  if  the  fetus  is  born  alive.  Ac- 
cording "personhood"  to  a  fetus  from  the 
moment  of  conception  v^ould  entail  a  de- 
termination that  a  fetus  which  is  mis- 
carried during  the  pregnancy — 15  to  25 
percent  of  pregnancies  terminate  nat- 
urally— could  inherit  and  bequeath  prop- 
erty. This  change  would  introduce  drastic 
confusion  into  the  laws  of  property  and 
est.tes. 

c    I  •.::  a:.d  tk-tnue  l.wvs 

Under  State  and  Federal  income  tax 
law,  "persons"  are  counted  as  depend- 
ents. If  fetuses  are  deemed  to  be  persons, 
they  too  could  become  dependents  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  laws.  Enforcement  of 
such  a  rule,  in  light  of  the  diflBculties  in 
determining  when  pregnancy  has  oc- 
curred and  the  high  incidence  of  natural 
miscarriage — 15  to  25  percent  of  con- 
ceptions— would  be  extremely  difficult 
and  unnecessarily  invade  individual  pri- 
vacy. 

D.    CRIMINAL    LAW 

Enforcement  problems  as  well  would 
be  raised  under  the  criminal  laws.  It 
would  appear  that  a  pei'son  charged 
with  carelessness  or  recklessness  which 
resulted  in  a  miscarriage  would  be  guilty 
of  "killing"  a  "person",  or  murder.  In- 
carceration of  a  pregnant  woman  would 
be  incarceration  of  a  "person" — the 
fetus — without  due  process  of  law  to  that 
fetus.  All  the  activities  which  could  re- 
sult in  claims  of  tort  by  the  fetus'  rep- 
resentative could  also  lead  to  criminal 
charges  against  the  mother,  the  father, 
the  doctor,  or  others.  An  inquiry  would 
be  required  to  determine  whether  or  not 
miscarriages  had  occurred  naturally. 
Serious  fifth  amendment  problems  would 
occur  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
laws.  Finally,  if  a  "person"  is  deemed  to 


exist  at  the  time  of  fertilization,  then 
use  of  such  abortifiacients  as  intrauterine 
devices,  relied  on  for  contraception  by 
millions  of  American  women,  wouFd  con- 
stitute continuous  murder.  Again,  en- 
forcement would  be  highly  intrusive  on 
privacy. 
THn     ABSOLurn     nature     of    the     rnoposEo 

AME.NEMENTS  -WOrLD   NOT  .1LLOW   FOR   EXCEP- 
TIONS    IN     THF.     CASES     OF     RAPE,     INCEST,     OR 

GENETIC     DISEASE 

Assuming  that  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  giving 
the  fetus  status  as  a  person  does,  in  fact, 
preclude  a  woman's  right  to  choose  abor- 
tion, I  find  that  I  could  not  support  a 
measure  which  would  not  allow  flexibil- 
ity under  the  circumstances  of  rape,  in- 
cest, or  geiietic  disease. 

While  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
concept  of  abortion  for  convenience  sake. 
I  find  that  I  cannot  support  an  amend- 
ment which  would  not  allow  a  woman 
who  has  been  brutalized  by  the  crime  of 
rape  the  option  of  terminating  a  preg- 
nancy that  resulted  against  her  will. 
There  were  55.000  reported  rapes  in  our 
country  la.5t  year.  This  figure  does  not 
includP  tho?e  rapes  which  were  never  re- 
ported to  the  police.  Unfortunately,  the 
crime  of  rape  Is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing of  violent  crimes.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  every  one  of  those  women  who  are 
tlie  victims  of  rape  and  who  find  them- 
selves pregnant  should  choo.se  abortion.  1 
am  only  arguing  that  I  cannot  deny  a 
helpless  \ictim  the  right  to  make  that 
choice. 

Similarly.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  is  so  absolute 
as  to  prevent  a  woman  who  is  carrying 
a  fetus  with  a  detectable  and  deadlv 
genetic   disease — and   as   Tay-Sachs   or 
down's  .'syndrome — the  option  of  termi- 
nating her  pregnancy.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not  endured  the 
heartbreaking  experience  of  a  mother 
who  must  watch  her  child  die  a  slow, 
agonizing,  and  sure  death  by  the  age  of 
2  or  3  to  understand  the  importance  of 
having  the  option  of  terminating  such  a 
tragic  pregnancy.  Medical  science  has 
enabled  us  to  detect  Tay-Sachs  and  other 
such  genetic  diseases  during  the  second 
trimester  of  pregnancy.  Such  tests  make 
it    possible    for    women    afflicted    with 
genetic  disoiders  such  as  Tay-Sachs  to 
look   forward   to   pregnancy   with   tlie 
knowledge  that  medical  science  can  de- 
tect such  ti-agedy  before  a  woman  ha.s 
come  to  full  t«rm.  Three  out  of  four  such 
pregnancies — involving     parents     with 
Tay-Sachs    tendencies — result    in    the 
birth  of  normal  infants.  I  cannot  support 
an   amendment   that  would   prevent   a 
mother  from  bringing  a  healthy  child 
into  this  world  if  she  could  be  guaran- 
teed that  choice. 

TUT  PRdPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
WOULD  .EFFECT  THE  CONTRACEPTIVE  PRACTICES 
OF  .\nLLIONS  OF  AMERICANS 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
it  became  clear  that  one  of  the  possible 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  be  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
forms  of  contraceptive  devices  in  use  by 
millions  of  Americans.  Because  the 
amendments  define  life  as  beginning  at 
fertilization,  the  use  of  many  conti-acep- 
tive  de\  ice*;,  sucJi  as  the  intrauterine  de- 
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vice  used  by  almost  9  million  women, 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  since  med- 
ical testimony  indicated  tliere  is  evidence 
that  such  devices  may  work  by  prevent- 
ing implantation  after  fertilization.  This 
raises  the  unfortimate  specter  of  the 
Federal  Government  monitoi-ing  the 
bedroom  practice  of  all  American 
citizens. 

In  addition,  many  women  who  have 
selected  forms  of  contraception  wliich 
may  be  less  effective  and  reliable,  but 
which  pose  less  danger  to  their  own 
health,  may  feel  compelled  to  change  to 
fonns  of  contraception  which  are  more 
effective,  but  which  pose  greater  health 
risks  for  women.  Such  considerations  are 
particularly  important  sis  health  prob- 
lems which  may  be  caused  by  the  pill 
and  the  lUD,  the  moming-after-pill.  and 
dep-prover — an  injectible  contraceptive 
not  yet  approved  for  use  by  the  FDA — 
come  to  light. 

CONCLUSION 

After  listening  to  hundreds  of  hours  of 
testimony  on  the  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment,  I  am  keenly  awaie  that 
amending  the  Constitution  to  proscribe 
abortion  is  an  extremely  complex  issue. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  my  personal  views 
on  abortion;  nor  is  it  a  question  of  the 
personal  views  of  any  of  the  membei's  of 
my  subcommittee.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er v.'e,  as  elected  representatives,  feel 
that  amending  the  Constitution  to  im- 
pose one  conception  of  life  on  all  our 
citizens,  is  indeed  the  most  responsible 
course  of  action.  I  have  concluded  it  is 
not  a  responsible  course  of  action.  Each 
of  us  must  make  that  important  choice 
for  himself  or  herself. 

The  PRESIDING  Gi-FICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  has,  in  his  introduction 
of  the  human  life  amendment,  dealt  elo- 
quently with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  abor- 
tion. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  I 
add  my  voice  to  his  and  present  my  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  Court's  decision. 

Though  Chief  Justice  Burger  says, 
"plainly  the  Court  today  rejected  any 
claim  that  the  Constitution  requires 
abortion  on  demand,"  the  first  and  most 
important  point  to  be  observed  is  that 
the  decision  does  pave  the  way  for  abor- 
tion on  demand  for  the  first  6  months  of 
pregnancy  or  until  viability.  In  the  first 
3  months,  or  first  trimester,  according  to 
the  Court,  the  abortion  question  is  to- 
tally up  to  the  woman  and  her  attending 
phj'sician.  In  the  second  trimester,  the 
State  may  regulate,  but  not  proscribe, 
the  abortion  procedure — and  so  for  tlie 
second  trimester,  the  decision  of  the 
pregnant  woman  and  her  physician  is 
compelling.  In  the  final  trimester,  the 
State  suddenly  takes  on  a  "compelling 
interest"  in  the  matter,  and  may  pro- 
scribe abortion  except  "where  it  is  neces- 
saiy  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother."  But  the  Court 
then  accepts  a  definition  of  health  which 
includes  "psychological  as  well  as  phys- 
ical well-being."  that  is  "all  factors — 
physical,  emotional,  psychological, 
familial,  and  the  woman's  age — relevant 
to  the  well-being"  of  the  mother. 


lu  other  words,  Mr.  President,  a 
woman  now  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
pursue  the  abortion  of  her  unborn  child 
if  giving  birth  would  be  socially  incon- 
venient, or  would  make  her  emotionally 
upset.  The  right  to  life  is  no  longer  a 
right,  but  is  now  dependent  on  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  motlier.  A  hu- 
man being  is  reduced  to  an  expendable 
social  convenience. 

How  did  the  Court  arrive  at  such  a 
position?  It  did  so  by  a  gross  distortion 
of  history,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
the  nature  of  man.  Basically,  the  Court 
based  the  decision  on  its  conclusions 
that:  First,  abortion  Is  historically  nei- 
ther wholly  uncommon  nor  unlawful; 
second,  the  right  of  privacy  includes  the 
decision  of  a  woman  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy  as  she  and  her  doctor  desire; 
and  third,  the  fetus,  regardless  of  "po- 
tential" human  status,  is  not  a  legal 
pei'son  and  thus  is  not  entitled  to  human 
rights. 

Now  it  is  true  that  abortion  has  been 
i:racticed,  legally  and  Illegally,  through- 
out history.  But  slaveiy  has  been  prac- 
ticed throughout  history,  too.  Should  we 
therefore  repeal  the  laws  which  proscribe 
.slavei-y? 

The  Court  was  content  merely  to  list 
periods  in  history  where  abortion  was 
sanctioned,  and  thus  saw  only  what  it 
wanted  to  see.  Justice  Blackmim,  for  ex- 
ample, was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
"Roman  law  afforded  little  protection  to 
the  unborn." 

Mr.  President,  our  history  is  the  story 
of  a  progression,  though  imperfect  and 
unsteady,  from  barbarism  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. Though  the  Romans  were  more 
civilized  tlian  other  ancient  cultures, 
they  were  barbaric  in  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of 
human  life.  And  thus  Seneca,  the  Roman 
philosopher,  argued: 

Mad  dogs  we  knock  on  the  head;  the  fierce 
and  savage  ox  we  slay;  sickly  sheep  we  put 
to  the  knife  to  keep  them  from  infecting 
the  flock;  unnatural  progeny  we  destroy;  we 
drown  even  children  who  at  birth  are  weakly 
and  abnormal. 

Tills  is  the  voice  of  barbarism,  and  in 
a  society  which  accepted  slavery,  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  killing  of  newborn  chil- 
dren, we  should  not  expect  the  killing  of 
a  fetus  to  seem  abnormal. 

The  Judeo-Christian  philosophy,  with 
its  emphasis  on  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedom,  emphasized  the  bEisic 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  human  life.  Tlie 
Didache,  an  anonymous  Christian  writ- 
ing of  the  early  second  century,  includes 
under  the  "second  commandment  of  the 
teaching"  the  precept,  "Thou  slialt  not 
procure  abortion."  And  this  precept  has 
continued  as  a  basic  concept  of  our  West- 
em  civilization  for  almost  2,000  years. 
The  advancement  of  our  culture,  meas- 
m'ed  by  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  unborn,  is  evidenced  his- 
torically in  the  increasing  protection  by 
law  of  unborn  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  applauded  by  some  as  "progres- 
sive," but  in  reality  it  is  regressive,  a 
throwback  to  the  primitive  and  barbar- 
ian past  when  human  life  was  without 
innate  value.  The  Comet's  interpretation 
of  history  is  one-sided.  And  this  Is  docu- 
mented in  a  comprehensi\  e  brief  filed  by 


the  attorneys  in  the  Byrn  against  New 
York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corpora- 
tion case  which  was  on  appeal  to  the 
Court  at  the  time  the  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  on  abortion. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  misinterpre- 
tation, Mr.  President,  is  found  in  the 
Court's  discovery  of  a  constitutional 
right  to  privacy  which  includes  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  destroy  her  unborn  child. 
Not  surprisingly,  there  was  much  dis- 
agreement among  the  members  of  the' 
Court  as  to  where  this  right  of  privacy 
is  situated — ^some  found  it  in  the  nintli 
amendment;  otliers  found  it  in  the  first, 
fourth,  or  fifth,  even  the  entire  Bill  of 
Rights.  However,  the  majority  "felt."  to 
use  its  own  language,  that  this  right  is 
contained  in  tlie  14th  amendment's  con- 
cept of  personal  liberty  and  limited 
government. 

In  order  to  find  this  right  in  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Court  has  hac.  to  totally 
ignore  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
framers.  Justice  Rehnquist  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  pointed  out  tliat  at  tlie 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment there  were  36  laws  enacted  by 
State  or  territorial  legislatures  limiting 
abortion,  and  he  declared: 

The  only  conclusion  possible  from  this 
history  Is  that  the  drafters  did  not  intend 
to  have  the  14th  amendment  withdraw  from 
the  States  the  power  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  this  matter. 

Obviously,  this  also  applied  to  the 
amendments  adopted  prior  to  the  14tli 
amendment. 

The  intent  of  the  framers.  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Byrn  bx-ief,  was  clearly  to 
"protect  every  live  human  being  regard- 
less of  age,  stage,  condition  of  wanted - 
ness. "  Congressman  John  Bigham.  who 
sponsored  the  14tli  amendment  in  the 
House,  stated  that  it  was  "universal"  and 
applied  to  "any  hv'man  being,"  and  hLs 
Senate  comiterpart  noted  that  tlie 
amendment  covei*s  "tlie  humblest,  the 
poorest,  the  most  despised  of  the  race." 
Even  a  cursoiT  glance  at  histoiT  shows 
that  the  opinion  and  mood  of  the  age 
wer2  imquestionably  opposed  to  abortion. 
Are  we  to  assume,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  framers  did  not  mean  what  they 
said?  In  the  woi-ds  of  dissenting  Justice 
White: 

The  Court  simply  fashions  and  announces 
a  new  constitutional  right  for  pregnant 
mothers  and  with  scarcely  any  reason  or 
authority  for  its  action  Invests  that  right 
with  sufficient  substance  to  override  most 
existing  state  abortion  statutes. 

Finally,  after  misinterpreting  history 
and  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  thrown  both  established  scien- 
tific fact  and  commonsense  out  the 
window  by  declaring  that  the  fetus  is  not 
a  legal  person  and  thus  not  entitled  to 
human  rights. 

The  Com't  is  unequivocal  on  this 
m.atter : 

.  .  .  the  word  "person."  as  used  in  the  14tb 
amendment,   does  not  include  the  unborn. 

And  tliey  are  aware  that  tlie  validity 
of  tlieir  case  hinges  on  this  point: 

If  this  suggestion  of  personhood  Is  estab- 
lished, the  appellant's  case,  of  coiu-se.  col- 
lapses, for  the  fetus"  right  to  life  is  then 
guaranteed  specifically  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 
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the  mother  for  survival,  then,  the  fetus 
is  deemed  an  expendable  part  of  the 
body. 

While  a  mother  may  claim  that  a 
fetus  is  a  part  of  her  body,  it  is  interest- 
ing that  the  mnbilical  cord  attaching  the 
fetus  to  the  mother  is  produced  by  the 
fetus,  and  not  by  the  pregnant  woman. 

But  for  months  and  years  after  bii-th 
the  child  is  also  dependent  on  the 
mother  for  survival.  By  tlie  logic  of  the 
argument  of  whether  the  child  is  de- 
pendent on  the  mother,  we  could  also 
exterminate  newborn  children  and,  by 
extension,  the  elderly  and  sick  who  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is 
tnie  that  the  fetus  lives  inside  of  a 
womb  and  a  child  outside — but  why 
should  this  factor  be  at  all  relevant? 

Scientists  and  theologians  alike  agree 
that  birth,  the  severing  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  is  an  arbiti-ary  point  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child. 

The  absurdity  of  this  dependency 
aigument  becomes  clear  as  we  progress 
to  its  logical  conclusions.  The  Court  as- 
sumes that  birth  is  the  point  at  which 
the  child  becomes  a  person.  Is  he  not  a 
person  when  one-third  of  the  way  out,  as 
well  as  a  person  when  two-thirds  of  the 
way  out?  Is  tlie  baby  a  human  being 
which  may  be  destroyed  one  second  be- 
fore birtli  begins,  and  a  "person"  pos- 
sessed of  inalienable  rights  one  second 
after  birth  begins? 

A  guarantee  of  tlie  conditions  of  life 
for  a  human  being  during  the  first  9 
months  are  perhaps  more  important 
than  those  of  any  succeeding  9  months. 

If  a  human  being's  life  is  terminated 
in  Uie  first  9  months,  he  is  absolutely 
denied  all  of  his  inalienable  rights  and 
has  no  second  chance  to  regain  them — 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states,  "We  hold  tliese  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  tliey  are  endowed 
by  tlieir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
ber ty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 
The  Supreme  Court  is  apparently  now 
prepared  to  say  that  some  men  are  not 
created  equal,  and  that  the  desire,  con- 
venience, health,  or  comfort  of  some 
give  them  the  power  of  life  or  deatii  over 
others.  This  value  system,  denying  the 
inalienable  right  to  life  of  an  unborn 
child  imtil  some  arbitrary  state  of  de- 
velopment, is  a  shameful  regression  to 
the  barbarism  which  ignores  human 
dignity  and  value. 

And  now,  in  our  time,  this  doctrine  is 
loosed  with  full  force  upon  the  most 
innocent  of  all  beings:  the  defenseless 
unborn  child. 

What  Ls  there  to  say  about  a  Court 
which  cares  more  for  the  life  of  a  con- 
victed murderer  than  the  life  of  an  un- 
born child? 

Justice  Douglas,  in  his  concurri:ig 
opinion,  said  that  a  woman  may  be  de- 
prived of  a  "preferred  life  style"  and 
have  forced  upon  her  an  "undesired  fu- 
ture" because  "the  vicissitudes  of  life 
produce  pregnancies  which  may  be 
unwanted." 

Pregnancy  is  not  some  mysterious  ac- 
cident over  which  human  beings  have  no 
control.  I  thought  they  were  teaching 


in  our  high  schools  tliat  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  man  and  a  woman 
causes  pregnancy.  He  is  saying  that  man 
is  no  longer  a  free  and  autonomous  be- 
ing, no  longer  capable  of  controlling  his 
destiny  so  as  to  become  a  businessman,  a 
doctor,  a  father,  a  farmer,  a  poet — that, 
stripped  of  dignity  and  responsibility, 
man  Is  now  a  mere  biological  organism 
which  floats  passively  on  the  tide  of 
events,  tossed  about  by  the  "vicissitudes 
of  life."  Given  this  view  of  humanity,  it 
is  inevitable  that  human  beings  should 
be  reduced  to  expendable  social  utilities 
and  conveniences. 

Some  will  protest  tliat  to  draw  such 
implications  from  this  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  imprudent.  I  ask  them  to  ex- 
amine the  wording  of  the  Com-t's  deci- 
sion. The  Court  states  that  the  unborn 
are  not  recognized  by  the  law  as  "per- 
sons in  the  whole  sense,"  and  ases  as  a 
prerequisite  for  human  status  the  cri- 
terion that  one  be  "capable  of  meaning- 
ful life." 

What  does  this  mean?  Quite  simply, 
it  means  that  human  life  may  not  have 
value:  that  it  is  subordinate  to  other 
considerations.  What  are  such  consid- 
erations? For  instance,  that  the  mother 
may  have  to  "  *  •  *  abandon  educational 
plans;  sustain  loss  of  income  *  *  *  (and) 
endure  the  discomforts  of  pregnancy." 

It  is  for  the  "discomforts  of  preg- 
nancy" that  the  Court  is  now  wilhng  to 
sacrifice  innocent  human  life.  The  right 
to  life  is  no  longer  an  inalienable  right, 
but  a  matter  of  chance. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  one  ques- 
tions the  value  of  hiunan  life,  there  is 
nothing  in  principle  that  prevents  him 
from  expanding  the  circumstance  under 
which  human  beings  may  be  extermi- 
nated. It  is  only  a  matter  of  degree  to 
sliif t  from  the  extermination  of  the  fetus 
to  the  extermination  of  chlldi'en  with 
birth  defects;  to  the  extennination  of 
the  elderly,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and 
others  who  are  "less  than  whole  persons." 

Mr.  President,  one  must  always  value 
human  life.  The  right  to  life  is  not  the 
gift  of  a  State,  a  judiciary,  or  any  other 
organization  or  individual.  It  is  innate 
in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
a  direct  attack  on  this  fmidamental  hu- 
man right.  It  is  offensive  not  only  to 
commonsense  and  established  scientific 
fact,  but  to  that  precious  moral  tradition 
which  is  the  product  of  ages  of  human 
endeavor— a  moral  tradition  which  has 
culminated  in  the  American  philosophy. 
It  places  the  rights  and  liberties  of  each 
individual  and  all  human  life  ahead  of 
the  State. 

To  hold  that  many  of  us  can  solve  our 
problems  only  by  killing  others  is  a  blow 
to  human  development  and  justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  human  life 
amendment.  Nothing  less  is  at  stake 
tlian  that  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  human  hfe  which  is  the 
prime  characteristic  of  a  free  and  civil- 
ized society  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  point  tliat  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  raised.  I  beheve 
I  am  paraphrasmg  him  correctly  when 
I  say  he  was  making  the  point  tliat  he 
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is  iiereonally  opposed  to  aboi-tion,  but 
does  not  want  to  force  his  beliefs  on 
somebody  else.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
definition  or  fair  recount  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  said. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  body  are 
continually  making  judgments  of  a 
moral  nature  which  we  are  forcing,  by 
the  laws  that  we  adopt,  on  the  people  in 
this  coxmtry,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
capital  punishment,  or  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

I  think  the  question  here  is  about 
life— because  certainly,  we  do  guarantee 
life  in  this  Nation.  That  is  one  of  the 
basic  precepts  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  guarantee  of  life.  My 
reason  for  supporting  the  Helms  amend- 
ment is  that  this  guarantee  should  be 
given  for  the  whole  stage  of  development 
of  that  life,  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  very  end,  and  is  just  as  important  for 
a  senile,  elderly  person  who  is  bedridden 
and  perhaps  incapable,  as  far  as  medical 
science  is  concerned,  of  assuming  normal 
faculties  and  the  normal  uses  of  his  or 
her  limbs — it  is  just  as  imiJortant  that 
this  person  be  accorded  the  guai'antee  of 
life  as  it  is  to  someone  in  the  prime  of 
life,  as  it  is  to  a  newly  born  youngster, 
a  baby,  or  as  it  is  to  an  unborn  fetus. 

I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
on  the  time  of  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, but  the  complicated  natiu-e  of  de- 
bating the  Government's  role  in  life  de- 
cisions was  acknowledged  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  his  earlier  remarks  and 
it  was  brought  to  mind  by  the  two  ex- 
amples that  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  pointed  out;  that 
is,  the  death  penalty  example  and  the 
euthanasia  example.  Also,  there  are 
others.  Certainly  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  struggled  with  the  issue  of  a 
declaration  of  war — certainly,  that  sub- 
jects a  lot  of  individuals  to  face  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  citizenship.  But  I  must  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  one  can 
look  at  any  of  those  difficult  issues  with 
much  clearer  definition  and  a  much  high- 
er degree  of  understanding  and  even 
agi-eement,  than  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  brought  to  this  body  by  the  abor- 
tion issue.  It  is  rather  clear  that  an  adult 
of  80  years  of  age,  under  the  conditions 
described  by  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, is  alive.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  know  only  a  very  few  people  who 
would  get  involved  in  advocating  eutha- 
nasia, and,  I  must  say,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  problem  keeping  tliose  people  in 
their  right  place.  We  are  talking  there 
about  people  who  are  alive,  we  know  they 
ai'e  alive,  they  have  lived  a  long  period 
of  time. 

The  problem  that  is  posed  by  the  ques- 
tion of  abortion  is  that  there  is  not  that 
kind  of  agreement  as  to  when  life  begins. 
If  we  are  talking  about  a  viable  child,  a 
viable  fetus,  that  is  one  thing.  But  we  are 
talking,  as  I  understand  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  about  redefining  life  legally 
and  making  a  definition  that  would  say 
a  human  being  exists,  with  all  the  legal 
rights  of  an  individual,  from  the  point 
of  conception.  We  really  do  not  know 
exactly  when  conception  occurs  and  yet 
we  would  bring  to  bear  a  number  of  legal 
and  medical  questions  as  to  what  hap- 
pens if  certain  acts  are  taken,  accidents 


occur,  that  interrupt  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  that  fetus  from  the  point  of 
initial  conception. 

I  must  say  that  the  difBculty  of  de- 
fining concepticni  Is  something  that  I 
think  makes  it  much  different  from  the 
question  and  examples  raised  by  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  know  that  does 
not  change  his  judgment,  but  that  is  one 
complicating  factor  that  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  assume,  would  accept  life  and 
does  accept  life  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Others  talk  of  fertiliza- 
tion; from  the  time  the  egg  and  the 
sperm  get  together.  I  must  say,  although 
I  have  discussed  this  at  great  length,  I 
still  have  great  reseiwation  here,  alive 
and  in  full  color,  discussing  an  issue  that 
involves  one  of  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal acts  of  two  human  beings  in  sci- 
entific terms,  but  I  think  we  must,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  issue  is. 

Is  any  act  taken  by  a  mother  or  any 
other  person  after  fertilization  that  in- 
terrupts the  normal  development  of  that 
fertilized  egg  abortion  in  liie  estimation 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma?  Is  that 
accurate? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  in  a  few  minutes,  because 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  some  new  lan- 
guage, so  rather  than  mislead  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  first  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  Senator's  statement.  I 
think  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
we  are  dealing  with  human  life  in  an 
abortion.  That  is  the  pui'pose  of  the  abor- 
tion, to  terminate  that  human  life.  I 
think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  when 
we  put  it  in  some  other  terms,  as  some 
people  want  to  do.  I  think  we  can  prove 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  life 
begins  at  fertilization,  when  the  o\'um, 
the  egg,  is  fertilized  by  the  sperm. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WiU  the  Senator  yield?  At 
what  time  is  that  beginning:?  How  many 
day.s,  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  go  on,  if  I 
may,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  to  that  point. 

Ml'.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt, but  I  think  tliat  is  a  telling  ques- 
tion and  would  like  the  Senator's  opinion 
on  that. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  get  to  the 
point  that  I  want  to  and  if  the  Senator 
has  other  points  he  wants  to  make,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  try  to  respond. 

This  can  be  proved  because  of  the  test 
tube  babies,  which  have  been  successful 
with  fertilization  in  the  so-called  test 
tube  and  implantation  in  the  motlier. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  successful  birth 
of  a  number  of  babies.  So  it  is  obvious 
that  with  fertilization,  life  begins  when 
the  egg  is  fertilized  by  the  sperm  and 
you  have  the  fetus,  a  person  in  its  own 
rights.  It  has  its  own  characteristics  and 
personality  from  that  point  on. 

I  favor  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  changed  so  that  the  effect 
would  be  from  the  time  of  implantation, 
so  it  would  read,  in  section  1: 

with  respect  to  the  right  to  life,  the 
word  "perscm"  as  used  in  this  article  and 
in    the    Fifth    and    Fourteenth    Articles    of 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  appUes  to  aU  human  beings,  Includ- 
ing their  unborn  offspring  from  the  time 
of  Implantation  and  at  every  stage  of  their 
biological  development,  Irrespective  of  age, 
health,  function,  or  condition  of  dej>end- 
ency. 

Just  to  go  on  and  read  the  rest  of  it : 
This  article  shaU  not  apply  in  an  emer- 
gency when  a  reasonable  medical  certainty 
exists   that  continuation   of   the   pregnancy 
WiU  cause  the  death  of  the  mother. 

Implantation  can  be  determined  and 
the  time  of  pregnancy  or  shortly  there- 
after can  be  established.  This  is  done  in 
the  most  active,  in  the  most  advanced, 
way,  and  a  quickness  determination  can 
be  reached  by  what  is  called  the  radio- 
immimoassay  which  measures  the  hor- 
mones that  are  emanated  from  the 
zygote  or  the  fertilized  egg  after  im- 
plantation, and  this  can  generally  be 
measured  within  9  days. 

So  up  to  9  days  it  Is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  a  person  is  pregnant 
or  not.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  is 
not  pregnant.  It  just  means  that  it  can- 
not be  determined  whether  she  is. 

So  this  would  have  the  amendment 
taking  effect  after  implantation.  This 
would  permit  the  D  &  C  to  be  utilized 
by  a  young  girl  or  woman  who  was  raped. 
It  would  provide  a  period  of  time  in 
which  the  pregnancy  would  not  take 
place. 

There  are  those  who  might  claim  that 
a  D  &  C  is  an  abortifacient.  Tlie  prob- 
lem is  it  cannot  be  proved  whether  it 
is  or  whether  it  is  not  because  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  there  is  pregnancy 
at  this  time  within  the  9  days. 

Tlie  same  with  the  lUD.  The  lUD  is 
called  an  abortifacient  by  some  people 
and  yet  there  are  babies  born  and,  as 
the  baby  is  delivered,  so  is  the  lUD.  So 
at  least  in  those  cases  the  lUD  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  abortifacient. 

So  I  think  that  this  change  resolves 
a  lot  of  the  difflculty  the  Senator  may 
have,  and  it  puts  a  timing  at  implanta- 
tion. 

There  are  fertilized  eggs  that  do  not 
implant,  and  yet  one  can  say  life  begins 
at  the  time  of  fertilization.  But  just  in 
the  normal  scheme  of  things  many  fer- 
tilized eggs  do  not  implant.  So  the  im- 
plantation is  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
process  of  pregnancy. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's  

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  May  I  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time  because  the  Senator  has 
a  little  more  than  I  do? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  I  would  be  privileged 
to  yield  on  my  time. 

"The  Senator  points  out  the  question 
being  raised  by  the  Senator  fi-om  In- 
diana— and  I  as.sume  I  do  not  put  words 
in  his  mouth — if  fertilization  has  oc- 
curred and  if  a  D  &  C,  morning-after 
pill,  or  an  lUD  which,  Dr.  Hilgers.  the 
No.  1  doctor  representing  the  position 
of  tlie  Right  to  ^afe  Movement,  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  prevented  im- 
plantation, that  that  was  the  way  lUD 
functioned,  and  if  that  is  the  case 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Is  that  Dr.  Hellegers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Dr.  Hilgers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  How  do  you  spell  if? 

Mr.  BAYH.  H-i-1-g-e-r-s.  as  I  recall — 
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Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  D 
we  are  talking  about 

Mr.  BARTLETT. 
is  H-e-I-l-e-g-e-r-s. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  Uiink 

Ml-.   BARTLETT. 
Hellegers  points  out,  ] 
Senator  from  Indiana 
cannot  tell  whether  a  w 
in  the  first  9  days,  it 
claim  or  to  prove  that 
morning-after  pDl  v.- 
even    tliough    they 
tendency. 

For  example,  with 
pill,  apparently  there 
it  may  be  an  abor 
it  reacts.  But  apparen 
tlie  ovum  from  releas 
would  not  be  an 
there  is  a  lot  involved 
to  make  it  clear  that 
question  tlie  Senator 
not  be  proved  dming 
thei'e  is  a  pregnancy 
could  not  be  proved  tha 
taking  place  by  the  use 
lUD  or  morning-after 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  guess 
is  saying,  in  answer 
he  does  not  know,  that 
do  not  know,  and  it  is 
tainty  which  concerns 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tlia ; 

Mr.  BAYH.  Ai-e  we 
tlie  Constitution  of 
under  the  language  of 
North  Carolina  to 
abortifacient  certain 
million  American  womet 
pating  with  no  idea 
an  abortion?  They  do 
pregnant,  they  want  t< 
face  what  they  considei 
Dr.  Hilgers,  who  was 
resenting  the  Right  tc 
during  our  first  series 
the  position  that  it  was 

r.Ir.  BARTLETT.  I 
from  Indiana  is 
and  that  is  the  reason 
have  agreed  to  this 
This  would  eliminate 
that  problem  v.e  have 
with  the  Senator  that 
riod  we  do  not  know  w 
would  be  taking  place  < 
not  be  proved  that  it  : 
that  is  the  important : 

Does  the  Senator  wi 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I 
the  Senator  to  yield,  a 
lime. 

I  want  to  unders 
amendment  and  the 
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tion. You  are  not  arguing  on  the  same 
basis,  I  take  it,  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  arguing,  on  a  moral 
basis;  or  that  you  just  could  not  draw  a 
line  at  conception  which  Is  roughly  7 
days  before  implantation  and  say  rough- 
ly everytliing  after  implantation  is  hu- 
man life? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  you  can  make 
a  moral  argument  and,  I  think,  you  can 
make  a  legal  argument  and  you  can  make 
a  medical  argument  on  this  basis  for  the 
reason,  for  example — and  I  will  be  very 
brief 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Tlie  reason  I  asked 
tlie  question 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  reason  is  that 
many  fertilized  eggs,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  do  not  implant. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  most  of  them 
do  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Most  of  tliem  do  not. 
So  implantation,  for  example,  after  fer- 
tilization is  essential  to  a  pregnancy,  as 
we  term  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  6  or  7  days  after  intercourse; 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  a  doctor 
being  able  to  prove  wlietlier  or  not  a 
woman  might  be  pregnant. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No,  to  determine 
v.hether  she  is  pregnant. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  rifeht,  say  it  that 
way — is  pregnant. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware  there  are  still 
tiirougliout  the  world  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods of  research  on  abortion  going  on, 
and  we  have  not  yet  come  upon  what  I 
would  regard  as  a  really  perfect,  satis- 
factory method  of  abortion.  The  morn- 
ing-after pill  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
being  researched  throughout  the  woild 
now.  But  I  want  to  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
be  if  we  hit  upon,  in  essence — and  I 
think  we  will — a  week-after,  a  2-week- 
after  pill  tliat  is  going  to  have  the  effect 
of  causing  a  natural  abortion.  A  woman 
takes  it  and  she  has  a  natural  abortion 
although  it  is  after  implantation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  After  iinplantation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  After  implantation. 
Is  that  going  to  be  a  legal  abortion? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  According  to  this 
legal 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  According  to  the 
Senators  definition. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  thmk  after  im- 
plantation, this  language  would  guaran- 
tee the  life  of  the  fetus  from  the  point  of 
implantation  on. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  support 
the  amendment,  but  it  does  have  the 
advantage  of  a  specific  date.  But  I  tliink 
it  shoots  the  dickens  out  of  the  argument 
of  life  from  the  moment  of  intercourse 
or  from  the  moment  of  fertilization,  and 
that  tliCiC  is  some  kind  of  soul  then. 
There  actually  is  a  moral  issue  here  be- 
cause you  really  have  taken  an  artificial 
time,  and  you  have  said  from  this  date 
onv,-ard  abortion  is  wrong;  from  this  date 
before  implantation  abortion  is  OK. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator, in  using  the  word  "artificial,"  Is  mis- 
leading himself  because  it  is  not  an  arti- 
ficial time.  It  is  a  specific  condition  that 
mast  occur  with  the  fertilized  egg  before 
pregnancy  will  continue.  Certainly,  preg- 
nancy starts  with  fertilization.  I  think 


practically  evci-yone  agrees  on  tliat.  But 
without  implantation  there  is  no  "preg- 
nancy, and  so  the  fetus  does  not  develop. 

At  implantation,  as  it  absorbs  into 
the  mother,  then  hormones  are  ema- 
nated which  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
mother  and  the  pregnancy  determined. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  should  not  have 
used  tlie  word  "artificial." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  it  is  a  very  nat- 
ural  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  a  natural  part 
of  the  sequence.  But  v.liat  I  mean  is 
that  the  Senator  has  not  picked  a  time, 
in  my  mind,  that  has  no  particular  dis- 
criminatioEi.  He  could  have  picked  2 
weeks  or  a  month  after. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  I  think  one  reason  I 
disagreed  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"artificial "  is  because  implantation  must 
take  place,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and 
without  implantation  there  is  going  to 
be  no  pregnancy,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  begins  first,  cer- 
tainly, with  fertilization  and  then  it  be- 
gins, in  a  sense,  we  may  say,  roughly  7 
days  later  with  implantation,  and  with- 
out implantation  there  is  no  pregnancy. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  ai-bitrary  time 
si:an,  although  it  does  figm-e  out  about 
7  days  and  I  think  implantation  takes 
about  2.  So  we  are  talking  about,  maybe. 
9  days  when  pregnancy  can  be  detected. 

I  think  this  is  very  impoitaut  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  to  have  a  specific 
way  of  determining  whether  tliis  law- 
would  be  fulfilled  or  not,  or  whether  it 
would  be  violated. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  matters  that  are 
brought  up  in  the  discussions  of  abortion 
that  I  think  are  very  important. 

I  discussed  one  already,  about  when 
this  life  beguis,  and  I  think  there  is 
really  very  strong  evidence  and  general 
approval  that  life  does  begin  at  fer- 
tilization and  then  conthiues  at  im- 
plantation. 

Often  we  talk  about  the  proponents 
of  abortion  who  point  out  that  those 
of  us  who  do  oppose  them  are  wanting 
to  discriminate  against  the  poor. 

I  think  the  discrimination  that  takes 
place  is  against  the  fetus,  against  the 
very  small  himian  being  that  is  being 
discriminated  against  because  of  its 
size — and  its  size  is  talked  about,  size 
in  terms  of  6  months'  pregnancy,  with 
what  amounts  to  abortion  on  demand, 
and  then  up  to  the  full  term,  in  some 
situations. 

I  think  the  discrimination  that  does 
take  place  is  against  the  small  human 
being,  because  the  himian  being  is 
small. 

Then  Oiere  is  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  permit  the  birth  of  children 
because  they  are  unwanted. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is 
that  the  decision  to  take  the  life  of  the 
unwanted  is  always  made  by  the  person 
who  does  the  unwanting  and  it  is  never 
made  by  the  person  who  is  unwanted. 

I  think  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  pai'ents  who  are  imwanted 
by  their  cliildren.  There  are  a  lot  of 
parents  of  parents  who  are  old  and  per- 
haps senile  who  are  unwanted  by  their 
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aciult  children,  and  oftentimes  they  are 
neglected  by  them. 

Now  do  we  want  to  terminate  their 
li-es  because  they  are  im-wanted?  I  do 
rot  think  so. 

I  think  we  should  want,  rather,  in  the 
ca-je  of  the  fetus,  to  do  something  for 
the  unwanted  and  not  to  do  it  to  them. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  this  coim- 
tiT  makes  a  special  effort  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  unmarried,  or  with  children 
who  are  not  wanted,  to  have  them  made 
available  to  parents  who  would  like  to 
adopt  them. 

I  think  we  know  today  that  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  this,  and  this  demand 
is  pretty  much  standard  and  exists  with 
all  races  in  this  country. 

I  have  had  people  tell  me  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  just  between  the 
mother  and  the  doctor.  On  tlie  one  hand, 
if  privacy  is  the  reason  to  allow  abortion, 
then  why  do  we  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  its  funding — which  we  do? 

In  this  regard.  I  do  not  believe  there 
have  been  hearings  on  the  funding  of 
abortions  and,  certainly,  there  has  not 
been  any  act  passed  by  this  body  author- 
izing the  funding  of  abortions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  a  different  question,  if  we  are 
talking  about  Federal  funds, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Certainly,  there  is  rather 
dramtic  evidence  that  was  presented  be- 
fore our  committee  in  which  people  from 
vanous  parts  of  the  countiy  pointed  out 
that  absent  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
the  very  practical  effect  of  the  various 
abortion  laws  that  existed  in  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  in  the  world,  created 
a  dual  standard  of  who  could  have  an 
abortion  and  who  could  not. 

If  one  were  poor,  perhaps  a  minority 
citizen  and  lived  in  a  State  that  said 
there  was  no  abortion,  that  person  had 
no  right  to  an  abortion  at  all. 

If  one  were  middle  class  or  affluent  and 
the  cost  of  an  airplane  ticket  from  State 
X  to  State  Y  from  here  to  Sweden  or 
someplace  else,  was  not  prohibitive,  then 
that  person  had  an  opportunitj'  to  get 
an  abortion. 

I  think  one  consequence  of  the  court 
decision  is  that  if  abortion  is  right,  then 
it  is  equally  right  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  their  financial  conditions. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
argues  that  it  is  wrong  and  thua  it  should 
be  wrong  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

But  I  think  it  has  net  been  decided 
that  it  is  a  right  that  a  person  has  to  the 
f.npncing  of  an  abortion. 

I  feel  that  there  are  legal  rights  that 
are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try that  are  not  required  to  be  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  said  earher,  the  most  important 
right  that  we  have  is  the  right  to  life, 
but  a  guarantee  to  only  part  of  a  person's 
life  is  no  guarantee  at  all. 

To  discuss  abortion  only  in  terms  of 
a  mother,  but  never  the  fetus,  is  sort  of 
like  discussing  slavery  in  terms  of  the 
cv  nei-  and  never  the  slave. 


I  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  fetus 
have  not  been  supported  by  many  advo- 
cates, whereas  the  rights  of  the  mother — 
and  certainly  the  mother  has  rights- 
have  been  supported  by  many  people. 

All  persons  are  created  equal.  Abortion 
has  been  legalized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  believe  that  these  two  principles  can- 
not stand  together  and  whoever  holds  to 
one  must  despise  the  other,  because  I 
believe  that  if  people  are  created  equal 
and  have  the  right  to  life,  they  must, 
by  necessity,  have  that  right  for  the  whole 
term,  through  the  v.-hole  period  of  devel- 
opment from  the  very  start  to  the  very 
end. 

People  talk  about  a  fetus  at  the  early 
stages  of  development  not  looking  like 
the  fetus  at  9  months,  at  the  time  that 
it  is  bom.  Nor  does  the  young  person  of 
6  years  generally  look  like  he  did  at  the 
time  he  was  bom.  Nor  does  the  college 
gi-aduate  look  like  he  did  at  6,  nor  is  he 
going  to  look  the  same  at  85  years  of  age. 

So  during  that  period  he  has  changed 
very  much,  but  still  he  is  the  same  human 
being. 

As  I  said  earlier,  discrim.ination  of  the 
poor  by  aborting  their  unborn  children 
is  something  that  I  disapprove  of,  dis- 
criminating against  the  unborn  whether 
it  is  poor,  rich,  or  in  between.  But  the 
most  likely  to  be  discriminated  against 
is  probably  the  fetiis  of  the  poor.  I  do 
not  believe  in  discriminating  against 
blacks  or  Indians  or  very  small  human 
beings. 

Sometimes  a  question  is  raised  should 
I  as  a  Senator  decide  this  matter  rather 
than  the  mother  and  the  doctor.  Well, 
the  Constitution  sets  out  my  job.  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  writing  of  legislation  gov- 
erning the  people  of  the  country.  As  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Indian  Subcom- 
mittee I  vote  on  Indian  matters  even 
though  I  am  not  an  Indian.  I  know  that 
the  women  Members  of  Congress  vote  on 
matters  of  declaring  war  even  though  the 
women  would  not  be  fighting  in  a  war. 

This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  All 
issues,  but  particularly  this  one,  should 
be  evei-jone's  busmess.  I  have  never  held 
that  women  should  not  express  them- 
selves or  make  decisions  on  any  matter 
that  comes  before  this  body.  In  fact.  I 
think  tliey  should. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield,  Mr. 
President? 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  pointed  out 
comparisons  tliat  I  must  say,  as  far  as 
my  own  personal  position  is  concerned 
that  I  have  found  to  be  very  persuasive. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  analogy  be- 
tween plants  and  human  beings.  But  to  a 
farmer  the  distinction  between  a  grain  of 
corn  that  has  just  been  put  in  the  ground 
and  livestock  is  not  difficult  to  make.  We 
try  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 

I  came  to  the  personal  conclusion  that 
I  personally  did  not  approve  of  abortion. 
I  found  it  wrong.  But  where  I  really  had 
problems,  and  the  reason  I  came  down  on 
the  side  of  vigorous  opposition  to  con- 
stitutional amendments  imposing  my 
judgment  on  otliers,  was  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  face  different  circum- 
stances than  I  have  ever  had  faced,  and 
I  hope  never  to  have  to  face. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  have 
any  qualms  with  the  fact  that  if  he  is 
successful,  the  example  brought  to  our 
attention  of  a  teenage  girl,  a  very  young 
teenage  girl,  who  becomes  pregnant  as 
a  result  of  an  incestuous  relationship 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  in  con- 
sultation with  her  parents  and  her 
doctor  to  take  advantage  of  an  abortion? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  incest  and  rape, 
of  course,  that  is  a  very  emotional  prob- 
lem. It  is  certainly  one  that  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  and  to  which  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought.  Fiist,  very  for- 
tunately, the  great  majority  of  rapes  or 
incest  do  not  result  in  pregnancy.  But 
some  do.  There  is  certainly  a  great  op- 
portunity in  the  9  days  until  implanta- 
tion to  deal  with  this  eventuality.  Also, 
with  all  tlie  money  that  is  spent  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  abortions  that 
are  financed  by  this  Government,  there 
could  be  promulgated  across  the  counti-y 
in  our  schools,  and  to  girls  at  a  very 
young  age,  that  they  can  have  access  to 
treatment  at  a  hospital,  a  health  clinic, 
or  wherever  would  be  appropriate,  for  a 
D.  &  C.  or  whatever  would  be  prescribed 
to  prevent  the  pregnancy  from  taking 
place. 

Ml-.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit me,  what  he  said  is  absolutely  ti-ue, 
but  the  analysis  is  made  in  an  unreal 
environment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  analysis  is  made  in  an 
mireal  environment.  The  facts  are,  un- 
fortunately, in  most  instances  an  in- 
cestual  relationship  is  not  volimtarily 
disclosed.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
goes  on  where  there  is  a  very  immatm-e 
young  girl  taken  advantage  of  by  a  man 
who  has  something  wrong  with  him,  and 
that  is  not  disclosed  until  the  pregnancy 
is  too  large  to  ignore. 

All  too  many  rapes  now  are  hidden  be- 
cause of  the  unfortunate  and  unfair 
stigma  that  Is  imposed  on  the  woman  in- 
volved, because  of  the  double  standard 
that  we  now  have  under  the  Federal  code 
where  it  Is  easier  to  prove  a  bloody  nose 
assaidt  than  it  is  to  pro^e  a  rape  assault. 
Women  are  dragged  before  the  courts 
and  their  names  are  flashed  on  the  front 
pages.  They  are  embarrassed  and  hide 
from  it  until  they  cannot  hide  from  it 
When  I  confront  such  circumstances  I 
cannot  say,  "My  personal  view  says  that 
abortion  is  wrong  and  jou  who  have  had 
this  pregnancy  forced  on  you  are  denied 
praying  and  thinlcing  and  coming  to  grips 
with  that  as  you  see  fit." 

I  will  not  further  interrupt.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  I  think  we  oversimplify 
tills. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  appreciate  the 
point,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  have  to  say  one  other  thing. 
That  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  say  that  in  the  position 
he  is  taking,  and  in  the  position  I  as- 
sume he  has  taken  on  the  financing  of 
abortions,  that  there  are  going  to  ce 
more  hundreds  and  tiiousands  of  human 
beings  killed  unless  tliis  law  is  clianged. 
because  this  is  what  is  happening  today, 
involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the  fetus. 
Life  Ls  being  terminated. 
I  know  the  Senator  said  that  he  felt 
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veiy  strcMigly  about  t:  le  fact  that  obvi- 
ously life  has  a  beglining,  and  life  is 
being  terminated  in  thi  s  very  beginning  of 
that  beginning  when  %  fetus  is  aborted. 

It  would  make  mulch  more  sense,  I 
suppose,  to  take  the  life  of  an  elderly 
pei-son  than  the  life  <  f  a  fetus  because 
for  the  fetus  the  who] »  life  is  yet  to  go, 
whereas  for  the  very  el  derly  person  there 
is  very  little  life. 

I  am  in  favor  of  tlie  life  being  pro- 
tected for  the  whole  i  pan.  I  think  this 
is  very  vital.  It  is  jus;  as  important  to 
have  it  protected  at  t  le  vei-y  beginning 
as  it  is  at  the  very  erd. 

I  am  concerned,  because  there  have 
been  indications  already  that  people  are 
now  talking  about  wanting  to  take  the 
life  of  those  fetuses  wh  Ich  are  abnormal. 
The  fetus  is  now  abor  ed  not  because  it 
is  abnormal  but  becaui  e  it  is  small.  It  is 
a  certain  size  in  the  months.  If  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  abi)rting  fetuses  be- 
cause they  are  abnorm  il,  then  is  it  going 
to  be  much  of  a  chani  ;e  to  take  the  life 
of  an  individual  who  is  bom  abnormal? 
And  what  conditions? 

This  whole  matter  i>  a  can  of  worms 
once  it  starts,  and  it  hs  s  stai-ted  with  the 
Supreme  Com  t  decisio^.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  the  Senfitor  to  know  that 
there  are  thousands  sind  thousands  of 
human  beings  who  arj  being  destroyed 
because  of  a  decision  of  the  mother  in 
concert  with  her  doct<r. 

This  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  lopefully  with  an 
amendment  which  wi|l  be  reached  by 
unanimous  consent,  w<  uld  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  I  think  wou  d  do  it  in  a  vei*y 
pix>per  way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  apprec  ate  the  feeling  uf 
the  Senator  from  Okla  loma,  and  I  know- 
he  feels  very  deeply  aaout  this.  I  must 
say  I  think  one  can  m  ide  some  distinc- 
tions. I  suggested  that  ;he  parallel  that  I 
mentioned  a  moment  a  fo  of  seed  to  plant 
appealed  to  me  with  my*  farm  background 
and  from  my  personal  standpoint. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
are  distinctions  there  bjetween  that  anal- 
ogy and  the  ones  of  dei 
are  bom  of  adults  who| 
prime.  One  is  that  in 
there  Is  a  uniqueness 
ticularly  an  early  gesj 
does  not  exist  in  a  daynold  baby  and  that 
is  that  that  early  gestation  fetus  cannot 
live  outside  of  the  womb  of  its  mother. 
With  that  being  the  case,  then  I  think 
the  mother's  right  is  certainly  much, 
much  stronger  and  iruch,  much  more 
compelling.  Looking  at  it  from  how  I  feel 
I  should  be  denied  in  ii  iposing  my  moral 
judgment  on  a  mother  who  is  pregnant 
than  it  would  be  as  I  o  the  right  of  a 
mother  who  has  a  chili  that  is  bom  de- 
formed. And  certainly  1  must  say  I  find 
it  a — I  want  to  be  kind  about  this,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  friend  from  Okla 
homa  and  otiiers  who 
that  there  is  a  comparison,  but  I  mutt 
.say  I  find  that  the  comparison  between 
tlie  abortion  question,  ^'hich  is  before  us, 
and  the  taking  of  an 
ti-eme  as  to  find  it  aln^ost  defeating  the 
argument. 

I  think  the  argum^t  can  be  made 
much  more  persuasivel*'  if  we  stick  clos- 
er to  home  base,  but    o  suggest  we  are 


jrmed  babies  who 

lave  passed  their 

the  first  instance 

3out  a  fetus,  par- 

ition  fetus,  that 


going  to  suddenly  start — ^we  in  this  coun- 
try fought  a  war  because  some  wild  man 
lined  up  a  bunch  of  people  and  gassed 
them,  shot  them,  or  burned  them.  We  are 
not  going  to  let  that  happen.  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  point  it  out.  Once  in  a  while  we 
have  some  character  who  introduces  a 
resolution  in  the  State  legislature,  and  I 
never  have  found  one  that  got  out  of 
committee,  so  I  think  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  that.  But  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  comparison  between  that  and  abor- 
tion, I  have  to  say  I  do  not  share  that 
feeling. 

Also,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  try  to  make  the  world  as  we 
would  like  for  it  to  be,  but  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  there,  and  all  of  us  are 
trying,  but  if  we  are  ever  really  going  to 
get  there,  I  think  we  have  to  start  from 
where  we  are  now,  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  tliat  passing  this  amendment 
is  not  going  to  do  away  with  abortion. 
There  are  still  going  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  and  babies,  or 
would-be  babies,  subjected  to  this  same 
kind  of  experience,  and  all  of  this  trau- 
matic— the^  numbers  that  are  thrown 
around  ITiave  not  foimd  any  evidence 
to  support.  There  has  been  a  relatively 
small  increase  in  the  numbers  of  abor- 
tions, at  least  that  we  know  about,  since 
the  Supreme  Court  nUing. 

But  the  figure  I  heard  the  other  day, 
a  million,  a  million  more  abortions — 
there  is  no  evidence  of  tliat  at  all. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say 

Mr.  BAYH.  What  we  arc  concerned 
about — let  me  say  also,  we  have  to  under- 
stand we  had  mothers  who  were  dying 
because  they  just  plain  were  desperate 
and  they  resorted  to  coat  hangers  and 
butcher  knives  and  butchers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  do  not  have  precise  figures  is 
that  the  Government  does  not  keep  them 
as  they  finance  the  abortions.  We  have 
not  had  a  law  authorizing  abortions.  We 
had  a  Supreme  Coiu-t  decision,  but  not 
a  law,  and  not  an  authorization  bill  which 
would  provide  the  manner  in  which  that 
would  be  done.  There  has  been  no  list 
available.  But  there  are  certain  estimates 
that  are  fairly  acciu^te.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly every  indication  that  the  number 
of  abortions  has  greatly  increased,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  abortions 
are  being  promoted. 

The  distinguished  Senator  a  minute 
ago  made  the  argument  that  the  woman 
has  a  right  to  make  this  decision  because 
the  fetus  is  a  part  of  her  body.  He  did 
not  quite  say  that,  but  it  was  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  said  the  fetus  could  not 
exist  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation  out- 
side the  mother's  womb. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  argiunent  is 
made  oftentimes  that  the  woman  has 
certain  rights  because  the  fetus  is  part 
of  her  body,  which  is  not  ti'ue.  A  woman 
can  only  produce  female  cells,  and  a 
male  fetus,  of  course,  is  composed  of  male 
cells,  but  the  fetus  when  created,  attaches 
itself  to  the  womb,  and  then  produces  its 
own  unbilical  cord  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  mottier. 

Going  on  with  the  Senator's  argument, 


the  mother  obviously  is  essential  to  tlie 
viability  of  the  unborn  fetus  during  the 
9  months'  period  and  also  after  that  for 
even  a  longer  period  when  it  cannot  sur- 
vive without  adult  care. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  prove  that  it  has  any  relation- 
ship to  the  mother  after  birth. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  mother  or  some- 
one standing  in  for  the  mother  is  very 
vital.  So  the  birth  is  just  an  arbitrary 
period  during  that  whole  matter  of  de- 
velopment from  the  very  beginning  until 
the  person  dies. 

So  I  do  not  tliink  that  viability  only 
starts  at  the  point  of  birth.  It  exists 
earlier  within  the  womb  of  tlie  mother, 
and  it  exists  afterward  with  the  care  of 
the  mother  or  someone  else. 

So,  I  feel  what  is  important  here  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  life  and  the 
taking  of  life  and  that  this  amendment 
will  stop  thousands  and  Uiousands  of  un- 
born fetuses'  lives  being  taken  that  are 
now  being  taken. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  at  some  length  on  this  topic 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  topic  that  I  have 
spent  a  fair  portion  of  my  political  ca- 
reer considering.  It  is  not  a  new  topic 
to  me.  It  was  an  issue  in  the  Oregon 
Legislature  when  I  served  there  in  the 
early  midsixties  long  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  long  before  there  were 
what  has  even  really  been  termed  mod- 
ern abortion  laws  which  were  firet  found 
in  Colorado  In  1965.  The  Issue  bubbled 
but  did  not  boil  in  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture, and  I  have  studied  it  since  that 
time. 

As  we  look  at  this  issue  I  think  we  have 
to  divide  it  into  really  three  categories: 
legal,  medical,  and  moral.  There  are 
three  views  and  thi-ee  separate  con- 
siderations. 

Let  me  take  the  legal  first.  At  least  as 
far  as  the  common  law  history  of  this 
country  and  prior  to  that  where  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  abortion  was  not 
a  crime  at  common  law.  At  least  abor- 
tion prior  to  quickening — and  quicken- 
ing is  roughly  defined  as  when  a  preg- 
nant woman  can  feel  a  fetus  move,  and 
this  normally  takes  place  between  16 
and  18  weeks — was  not  a  crime  at  com- 
mon law.  Society  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  it,  passed  no  laws  to  prohibit  it, 
and  the  common  law  courts  by  court  de- 
cision did  nothing  to  prohibit  it. 

Starting  in  the  1800's  laws  were  passed 
against  abortion.  England  passed  one  in 
1803.  In  our  various  States  the  attitude 
clianged  and  we  passed  laws  against 
abortion  all  through  the  1800's,  up 
through  the  early  1900's,  up  through 
the  1950's.  We  legally  said:  Abortion  is 
WTong;  we  are  not  going  to  allow  it. 
There  is  some  stigma  attached  to  it. 
Common  law^  was  wrong  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  view  of  England  and 
the  United  States  in  the  1600's,  1700's, 
and  1800's  which  said  abortion  was  all 
right  and  legal,  we  are  now  changing. 
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Then  in  the  late  19o0's  our  attitude 
began  to  change  again.  The  American 
Law  Institute  first  promulgated  a  model 
abortion  law,  and  it  was  essentially  the 
law  of  Colorado  adopted  in  1967,  sub- 
stantially broadening  the  right  of  a  wo- 
man to  have  an  abortion — ^not  a  com- 
plete right,  not  an  absolute  right  but 
a  substantial  broadening  from  what  had 
been  allowed  by  statutes  up  imtil  that 
time. 

Then  came  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Washington  where  an  ac- 
tual vote  of  the  people  on  a  measure  on 
the  ballot  calling  for  legalized  abortion, 
passed;  Hawaii  and  Alaska  also  legalized 
aboi'ticm.  Then  finally  came  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  January  1973,  saying 
tliat  State  efforts  to  at  least  prohibit 
abortion,  especially  during  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy,  were  imconstitu- 
tional  xmder  our  Constitution. 

So  in  200  years  we  have  cii-cled  360 
degrees.  Two  himdred  years  ago,  abor- 
tion was  legal.  It  was  not  viewed  with 
opprobrium  by  society  and  generally  was 
accepted  as  permissible. 

Today,  legally,  abortion  is  permitted 
by  law,  is  generally  accepted  by  society 
as  permissible,  if  the  pubUc  opinion  polls 
are  to  be  believed,  and  we  are  where  we 
were  200  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  where 
in  that  200-year  continuum  we  finally 
reached  morality,  exact  morality. 

I  am  not  so  confident  that  my  posi- 
tion, which  Is  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  is  Irrevocably  right;  nor  am  I 
prepared  to  say  to  the  Senate  or  to  any- 
one else  who  wants  to  listen  that  I  am 
right  and  you  are  WTong.  But  I  do  not 
know  how  one  can  look  at  the  history  for 
200  years  and  say  that  at  some  point — 
1900,  1950, 1850 — God  spoke  to  him  or  at 
least  to  the  common  law  world,  England 
and  the  United  States — and  said  at  that 
specific  moment:  "We  are  going  to  say 
that  abortion  is  .  .  ." — and  then  say 
whatever  it  is. 

I  do  not  think  God  is  going  to  speak 
to  the  Senate  tonight,  at  6  o'clock, 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976,  when  we  are 
going  to  vote,  and  that  the  heavens  are 
going  to  open  up.  I  do  not  think  He  Is 
going  to  come  down  tonight,  after  2,000 
years  of  Christian  history — longer  than 
that  with  respect  to  Judeo-Christian 
history — ^that  the  light  has  arrived,  and 
tliat  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  only 
moral  decision. 

That  is  the  legal  background:  shift- 
ing, diverse,  changing,  never  static,  as 
law  should  be.  I  do  not  tliink  we  have 
yet  seen  the  end  of  great  decisions  or 
the  end  of  argiung  legally  what  should 
be  permissible  witli  regard  to  abortion. 

I  do  not  sense  in  this  country  any 
ovei-^'helming  desire  to  allow  abortions 
at  712  or  8^2  or  9  months,  1  or  2 
weeks  short  of  a  full-term  pregnancy. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  sense  any 
kind  of  consensus  in  tliis  counti-y  to  say 
that  one  cannot  have  an  abortion  at  1 
week,  2  weeks,  up  to  3  months.  I  do  not 
know  that  public  opinion  will  be  static, 
but  I  do  not  think  tliat,  whatever  pub- 
lic opinion  may  be  today,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily irrevocably  right. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  medi- 
cally. When  abortion  laws  were  passed 


in  the  1800's  in  this  cotmtry,  the  rea- 
sons were  medical  as  much  as  moral. 
Abortion  was  a  dangerous  procedure.  In- 
fections resulted.  Women  died  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  badly  per- 
formed abortions.  It  is  very  clear  from 
the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  statutes 
that  State  legislatures  were  thinking  as 
much  at  that  time  about  the  safety  of 
the  woman,  the  health  of  the  woman,  the 
life  of  the  woman,  as  they  were  about  the 
morality  or  the  immorality  of  abortion. 

That  has  changed.  Abortion  today, 
properly  performed,  is  an  infinitely  safer 
process  than  pregnancy.  The  Center  for 
Disease  Control  soon  will  issue  its  new 
statistics  on  abortion  figures  ending  in 
1974,  which  will  show  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, there  are  two  deaths  for  abortions 
performed  in  the  first  3  months  of 
pregnancy — ^two  deaths  of  women  for 
each  100,000  abortions.  The  same  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  14.8  women  will 
die — from  the  pregnacy  carried  to  full 
term — ^per  100,000  live  births. 

So,  as  for  the  argument  that  we  need 
to  have  abortion  laws  to  protect  the  life 
of  a  woman,  or  that  abortion  Is  a  dan- 
gerous procedure  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  practiced  on  society,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  merits  of  that 
argument  in  1850,  they  are  not  valid 
in  1976. 

However,  the  main  argument  turns  on 
morals,  theology,  religion — call  it  what 
you  wish.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  indicated  very  clearly 
in  his  opening  comments  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  moral  argument.  With  that  I 
am  inclined  to  agree.  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  conclusion  religiously.  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  conclusion  morally.  But  I  think 
that  most  people  who  have  firm  feelings 
on  this  subject,  for  abortion  or  against 
abortion,  feel  so  on  moral  grounds,  and 
not  really  legal  grounds  or  medical 
grounds.  So  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
background  of  the  moral,  of  the  religious, 
view  of  abortion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  momentarily,  before  he 
leaves  the  health  scene,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  consistency? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  respect  to  the  statis- 
tics that  the  Senator  stated  relative  to 
the  safety  of  abortion  and  tlie  safety  of 
pregnancy  tln'ough  a  full  term,  the  sta- 
tistics tliat  he  used  for  deaths  as  the 
result  of  abortion,  did  those  statistics 
cover  abortions  during  the  entire  period 
of  pregnancy? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  Those  were 
abortions  during  the  first  3  montlis.  I 
have  otlier  statistics.  The  reason  why 
I  limit  it  to  the  first  3  months  is  that 
tlie  procedure  is  much  safer  then.  Nor- 
mally, abortion  is  not  done  after  12 
weeks,  and  the  method  of  procedm^e  is 
sliglitiy  more  dangerous.  Approximately 
84  percent  of  abortions  are  performed 
prior  to  12  weeks. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  emphasize  that, 
because  tlie  great  number  of  abortions 
are  committed  early  on,  and  the  safety 
ratio  is  much  greater  than  later  on,  and 
I  think  the  records  will  show  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  calling  that  to  my 
attention.  I  may  have  misspoken. 


Mr.  BAYH.  No;  the  Senator  did  not. 
I  wanted  to  emphasize  tliat  tlie  earlier 
this  matter  is  dealt  with,  the  safer  it  is 
to  the  woman  involved. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

The  figure  I  used  of  2  dearths  per  100.- 

000  should  be  per  100,000  abortions, 
rather  than  per  100,000  births  carried  to 
full  term.  / 

Religiously,  when  you  look  at  the  liis- 
tory  of  this  countrj-,  which  is  basically 
Judeo-Christian,  although  not  com- 
pletely, you  are  hard  presseed,  in  the  his-' 
tory  of  either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian 
reUgion,  prior  to  the  14th  century— at 
least,  prior  in  the  Christian  religion— to 
find  any  strong  evidence  of  opposition  to 
abortion.  There  is  no  strong  evidence  for 
it,  but  it  was  not  what  you  call  a  moral 
religious  issue  in  the  early  days  of  this 
church;  nor  was  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Jewish  church.  PYom  about  the  14th 
centm-y  onward,  the  Christian  church,  at 
least,  began  to  form  a  very  strong  oppo- 
sition to  abortion. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  in  Christendom 
there  was  only  the  Catholic  church;  but 
after  the  Reformation,  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  shared  the  same  view 
against  abortion  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  Try  as  I  might,  I  have  been  vmable 
to  find  the  antecedents  of  why,  starting 
around  the  14th  century,  the  churches 
imdertook  a  much  stronger  opposition  to 
abortion  than  they  had  felt  in  the  past. 

1  have  been  unable  to  fathom  what  hap- 
pened in  that  era.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
that  what  happened  caused  a  change  of 
feeling.  I  do  not  want  necessarily  to  give 
the  impression  that  prior  to  that  time  the 
churches  favored  abortion.  It  just  was 
not  a  significant  issue.  As  I  indicated, 
despite  the  view  of  the  church  that  abor- 
tion was  wrong,  at  least  at  English  com- 
mon law,  the  law  did  not  follow  the  view 
of  the  church--if  the  church,  at  that 
time,  took  a  position  in  opposition  to 
abortion.  It  was  not  imtil  1803  that  Eng- 
land passed  a  statute  against  abortion. 

As  I  indicated  also,  during  the  1800  s, 
when  most  of  the  States  passed  laws 
against  abortion,  the  impetus  was  medi- 
cal more  than  religious,  although  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  there  was  no  religious 
motivation  at  all.  There  was  a  strong 
moral  fervor  in  the  legislatures,  a  strong 
feeling  that  abortion  was  wrong.  And 
that,  together  with  the  clear  medical 
dangers,  was  tlie  impetus  for  the  State 
laws  against  abortion. 

Again,  though,  just  like  the  law— and 
maybe  the  law  follows  religion,  which 
perhaps  is  wise — in  the  fifties  and  the 
sixties,  and  picking  up  momentum  in  tlie 
seventies,  the  attitude  of  religious  leadej-s 
and  religious  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try began  to  change  about  abortion. 
Timorously  at  first,  and  then  in  greater 
quantity,  and  finally  in  almost  an  aval- 
anche, religious  leaders  and  a  great,  great 
number  of  religious  organizations  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  legalized  abortion. 
I  should  like  to  read  that  list  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  to  give  the  Senate  an 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  support  that  exists 
religiously  for  legalized  abortion: 

RELiGiors    Organizations    Which   H.\ve 
Endorsed  Abortion  Rights 

National  Federation  of  Temple  SisLer- 
lioods,  1965. 
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Commission  on  Social 
Judaism,  1967. 

Clergy  Consultation 
1967. 

American  Baptist 

American  Friends 

Connecticut  Council 

Church  Women  United 

Presbyterian  Church 
tee  on  Women's  Concern^ 

Presbyterian  Church 
Assembly,  1970. 

Lutheran  Church  in 

B'nal  B'rith  Women 

Moravian    Church   In 
Province,  1970. 

Council   of    Churches 
ington,  1970. 

Federation  of  Protesta4t 
1970. 

Connecticut    Conference 
Church  of  Christ,  1971. 

Board    of    Homeland 
Church  of  Christ,  1971. 

Center  for  Social  Actioi  i 
Christ,  1971. 

Council  of  Churches  of 
area,  1971. 

United  Church  of  Cauajla 
1972. 

American  Humanist 

American  Jewish 
vision,  1972. 

Board    of    Church 
Methodist  Church,  1972. 

Church    Women 
1972. 

Church  and  Society  Utit 
terian  Church,  USA,  1972 

Washington    Office 
Chm-ch,  USA,  1972. 

Women's  Program  Unit , 
ian  Church.  USA,  1972. 

Church  of  the  Brethern 

Pennsylvania  Council  o, 

Baptist   Joint    Committee 
fairs.  1973. 

Women  of  the  Episcopa  [ 
affirmed  1970  endorsemen  t 

National  Association 

American  Ethical  Unloti 
sembly,  1973. 

Young    Women's     Chr 
1973. 

Baptist   Joint   Commi 
fairs,  1973. 

Southern   Baptist 
affirmed  1971  endorsemei^ 

American  Lutheran 

Women's  League  for 
1974   (reaffirmed   1972 

Reorganized    Church 
Latter  Day  Saints,  1974. 

Central   Conference   of 
1<)75. 

Unitarian  Universallst 

Unitarian    Universallst 
tion.  1975. 

Women's  Division,  BoaH 
tries,  United  Methodist 

Friends   Committee   on 
tion,  1975. 

United  Methodist  Chutch 
Pion.  1975. 

Union  of  American 
1975. 

American  Ethical  Unioi 
Conference.  1975. 

Reformed  Church  in 

National    Council   of 
afTirmed  1975   (Previous 

Catholics  for  a  Free 

United  Synagogue  of 


Coiijventlon,   1968. 

Committee,  1969. 
Churches,  1969. 
1970. 

the  U.S.,  Commit- 
,  1970. 
the  U.S.,  General 
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Action  of  Reform 
on  Abortion, 


AAierica,  1970.' 

ro. 

America,    Northern 

of    Greater   Wash- 
Welfare  Agencies, 
of    the    United 
Ministries,    United 
.  United  Church  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley 
General  Council, 

As^ciation,  1972. 
Conj  ress.   Women's  Di- 

anp    Society,    United 

United   of   Connecticut, 

.  United  Presby- 

tJtiited    Presbyterian 

United  Presbyter- 

1972. 

Churches,  1973. 
on   Public    Af- 


Church,  1973  (Re- 
). 

Laity,  1973. 
65th  Annual  As- 


t;ee 


stian     As.s«Ji:latlon, 
on    Public    Af- 

Conjrentlon,    1974,    (re- 

). 
Chjurch,  1974. 
Co  iservative  Judaism, 
enlorsement). 

Jesus    Christ    of 


cf 


American   Rabbis, 

\.s.soclation,  1975. 
Women's    Federa- 

of  Global  Minls- 
Cliurch,  1975. 

National   Legisla- 

,  Women's  Dlvl- 

He^rew  Congregations, 

,  National  Women's 

Aiierlca.  1975. 
J  ewlsh   Women,   re- 
,969  endorsement). 
CI  olce,  1975. 
Ainerlca,  1975. 


;onsent    to    have 

a  list  of  medical 

abortion  and 

a  miscellaneous 

avoring  legalized 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

Medical  Groups  Which  Have  Endorsed 
Abortion  Rights 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
1967. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  1968. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
1969. 

American  Psychiatric  Association,  1969. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1969. 

Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry, 
1969. 

American  Protestant  Hospital  Association, 
1970. 

American  Psychoanalytic  Association, 
1970. 

American  Medical  Association,  1970. 

American  Medical  Student  Association, 
1970. 

American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,  1970. 

California  Medical  Association,  1970. 

American  College  of  Nurse-Mldwlves,  1971. 

Michigan  Niu-ses  Association,  1971. 

National  Medical  Association.  1971. 

Physicians  Forum,  1973. 

Iowa  Medical  Society,  1973. 

Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Phy- 
sicians, 1973. 

National  Association  of  Reproductive 
Health  Centers. 

American  College  Health  Association. 

OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS    WHICH    HAVE    ENDORSED 
ABORTION   RIGHTS 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
1968. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  1968. 

Planned  Parenthood — World  Population, 
1969. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  1969. 

American  Psychological  A.ssoclatlon,  1969. 

American  Society  of  Mammaloglst,  1970. 

Tlie  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  1970. 

Chicago  Child  Care  Society,  1970. 

National  Organization  for  Women,  1970. 

Urban  League,  1970. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  1970. 

United  Auomobile  Worker's  Union,  1970. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women,  1971. 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 
1971. 

National  A.s.sociatlon  of  Social  Workers, 
1971. 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations, 
1971. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
1971. 

National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, 1972. 

Comminilty  Service  Society,  1972. 

American  Bar  Association,  1972. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  1973. 

Vmerican  Veterans  Committee,  1973. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1973. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,   1973. 

Human  Rights  for  Women,  1973. 

National  Association  of  Women  Deans, 
Administrators  and  Coiui-selors,  1973. 

Intercollegiate  Association  of  Women 
Students.  1973. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  1974. 

Workmen's  Circle.  1974. 

Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  1974. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  1974. 

National  Organization  for  Non-Parents, 
1975. 

National   Commis.sion  on  the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year,  1975. 
Women's  Equity  Action  League. 
Women's  Lobby. 
Zero  Population  Growth. 


District  1199  of  the  National  Union  of  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Care  Employees. 

•Sierra  Club. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Environmental  Action. 

Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of 
the  U.S. 

Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy. 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies. 

Mr.  PACKV^^OOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  list  is  accurate;  it  may  be  in- 
complete. There  may  be  other  reUgious 
organizatioir,  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 
Tliese  are  not  organizations  unconcerned 
with  life,  or  unconcerned  with  morality. 
These  are  organizations  in  evei^y  sense 
as  moral  and  as  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  as  those  who  are  sincerely 
opposed  to  abortion.  I  think  in  a  nut- 
shell, that  is  the  problem  and  that  is  why 
no  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  limiting  or  re- 
versing the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  I 
have  never  met,  in  my  entire  political  ca- 
reer, anyone  on  either  side  of  the  abor- 
tion issue  and  who  felt  strongly  about  it, 
who  was  other  than  very  morally  moti- 
vated, and  in  many  cases  very  religiously 
motivated.  What  we  have  in  this  situa- 
tion is  what  the  drafters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  genuinely  intended  to  protect 
against  with  the  freedom  of  religion 
clause  in  our  fU'st  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  have  people  of  genuine 
religious  concern  of  divided  opinion,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  either  for  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  legalized  abortion  to  say 
everyone  in  this  country  must  have  an 
abortion,  or  for  those  who  are  opposed  to 
abortion  to  say  no  one  in  this  country 
may  have  an  abortion.  Abortion  is  basi- 
cally a  moral,  it  is  basically  a  religious 
issue,  and  the  religious  attitude  of  this 
country  is  polarized  and  divided  right 
down  the  middle. 

I  will  conclude  with  what  I  said  when 
I  opened.  We  have  gone  through  200 
years  of  common  law  histoi-y  and  circled 
360  degrees  on  this  issue.  We  have  gone 
through  2,000  years  of  Christian  historj' 
and  longer  than  that  of  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  liistoiy,  and  certainly  seen  changes 
of  opinion  in  religious  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  seen  medical  evidence 
change  in  just  a  few  years  from  that 
which  said  abortion  is  dangerous  to  that 
which  says  abortion  is  safer  than  preg- 
nancy. 

One  of  tlie  unique  features  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  that  it  continues  to  be  a  liv- 
ing instrument,  changmg  a.s  needs  occur. 
I  do  not  think  that,  somehow,  some  way. 
God  has  spoken  on  one  side  of  tliis  issue, 
or  on  either  side  of  this  issue,  and  said. 
"I  want  you  in  the  U.S.  Senate  tonight 
at  6  o'clock,  to  write  and  freeze  into  your 
Constitution  a  final  and  definitive  view 
of  abortion  that  .shall  not  be  changed  for- 
ever more." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  6  minutes? 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate, applaud,  and  express  my  very  pro- 
found interest  and  pleasure  in  the  eru- 
dite and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  vei-y  useful 
contribution  he  has  made  with  that  ex- 
planation of  the  situation.  I  a.s,sociate 
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myself  fully  with  his  arguments.  They 
are,  to  me,  very  persuasive  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  them. 

Similarly  with  Senator  Bayh,  who  has, 
like  Senator  Pack  wood,  been  profound- 
ly interested  in  this  problem,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  factual  presentation  he 
hDs  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  object  to 
any  limitation  of  debate  on  the  sub- 
stance of  these  amendments.  Fortunate- 
ly, tliat  problem  has  momentarily  been 
dealt  with  by  limitation  of  the  debate 
only  on  the  motion  to  take  up.  I  shall 
object  because  I  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  these  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  be  so  profound,  to  represent 
such  a  new  departm-e  in  being  directed 
against  the  person  rather  than  against 
the  acts  of  Government,  as  to  require  the 
most  profound  discussion.  I  do  not  use 
the  word  "extended"  because  I  would 
never  filibuster  so  important  an  issue  as 
this,  but  we  certainly  need  to  consider 
whether  we  wish,  in  such  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  to  take  a  step  which  leads 
us  so  intimately  into  the  control  of  a 
person  as  to  jeopardize  all  the  other  10 
amendments  which  are  directed  toward 
safeguarding  the  right  of  the  person 
which,  in  my  opinion,  we  would  nullify 
in  principle  if  we  adopted  any  one  of 
these  amendments  which  are  before  us. 

I  join  Senator  Packwood  in  my  respect 
for  all  those  who  feel  as  they  do,  and  he 
and  I  have  sought  to  presei've  the  vol- 
untarism of  their  action.  I  have  con- 
stantly fashioned  amendments,  provi- 
sions in  tlie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee — where  I  am  the  ranking 
member — to  not  inliibit  any  hospital  or 
any  individual  who,  because  of  his  con- 
victions, felt  that  he  did  not  want  to 
have  anj-thing  to  do  with  abortion.  That 
is  quite  proper,  and  we  have  adopted 
that  policy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  no  right  to  inhibit  a  woman  who 
has  got  this  tremendous  responsibUity 
to  herself  and  to  society  because,  Mr. 
President,  this  issue  relates  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  who  have  been 
subjected  to  conditions  which  began  in 
the  most  abject  slavery,  and  have  grad- 
ually developed  into  where  they  have  a 
freedom  to  be  themselves  and  to  have 
theii'  own  lives  and  to  make  then-  own 
decisions  and  to  develop  in  the  way  in 
v,'hlch  they  wish. 

Tins  would  set  us  back  centui'ies  if 
we  went  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  of.  as 
Senator  Packwood  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed them,  the  day  of  the  butcher 
knife  and  the  coathanger. 

Mr.  President,  I  know,  I  was  bom  in 
and  lived  the  early  part  of  my  life  in 
the  slums  of  New  York  City,  and  I  have 
seen  the  deformations,  the  deaths,  the 
peritonitis  which  come  from  kitchen 
table  operations  by  families  who  simply 
cannot  have  another  child,  and  never 
even  had  the  means  to  prevent  it  from 
being  conceived,  and  tliat  represents  the 
kind  of  desperation  which  is  inhuman, 
Mr.  President.  Tliat  is  why  the  Supreme 
Comt  decided  as  it  did,  and  I  am  with 
that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  is  at  stake: 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Are  we 
fioing  to  relapse  to  the  Dark  Ages  or  are 
we  gohig  to  go  forward  and  let  one-half 


of  our  population  and  the  world's  popu- 
lation have  the  same  rights  ttiat  we 
have?  There  never  has  been  any  law 
against  the  use  of  contraceptives  by 
men.  There  should  be  no  law  against  the 
use  of  abortion  by  women. 

Mr.  President,  two  other  points,  and 
then  I  shall  be  through  because  the 
matter  has  been  so  well  and  so  elo- 
quently argued.  One  relates  to  the  po- 
litical implicptions  which  are  here 
involved. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  exei'cise  of 
ususual  wisdom,  has  made  a  fair  defini- 
tion here  of  what  is  the  law  and  what 
is  not  the  law,  what  States  may  prevent 
and  what  they  may  not  prevent.  It  Is  a 
compromise.  It  does  not  go  all  the  way 
with  either  side.  It  tries  to  accommodate 
the  national  law  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
national  situation. 

The  counti'y  is  deeply  and  shai-ply  di- 
vided on  this  issue,  although  I  might  say 
poUtically  that  in  my  own  election  in 
New  York  in  1974,  notwithstanding  the 
most  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Right- 
to-Life  forces,  whom  I  thoroughly  re- 
spect, I  was  elected,  and  I  had  to  be 
elected  by  an  enoimous  proportion  of 
tlie  population  to  which  they  had  a  par- 
ticular appeal  on  religious  or  other 
grounds. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  the  polls  are 
right.  The  counti-y  is  essentiallj'  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

But,  Mr.  President,  beyond  that  the 
political  implications  of  these  vei-y  defi- 
nitions contained  in  these  amendments 
are  absolutely  amazing  because  if  you  do 
what  either  amendment  calls  for.  Sena- 
tor Helms'  amendment,  which  makes  a 
human  being  subject  to  killing  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization  and,  therefore, 
the  State  has  a  right  to  step  in,  or  to 
adopt  Senator  Buckley's  defUiition 
which  is  a  definition  making  it  at  tlie 
biological  begirming  of  a  person,  you 
turn  absolutely  topsy-turvy  the  whole 
body  of  our  law.  That  means  that  in 
every  tort  if  a  woman  is  pregnant  and 
she  has  a  miscarriage  there  has  been  a 
miu'der.  That  means  indeed  the  woman 
herself  may  be  guilty  of  killing  her  own 
child  if  she  takes  pills  and  does  not  know 
she  is  pregnant  or  has  been  fertilized 
and,  therefore,  the  child,  the  fetus  dies; 
and  this  is  but  the  beginnuig  of  an  enor- 
mous complexity  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BA"YH.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  explore  the  ramifications  of 
this  with  both  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  tiie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  now  presiding  and,  hopefully,  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  explore  at  least 
the  concerns  that  I  had  brought  out,  but 
the  Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out 
one  of  them. 

It  might  be  more  difficult  to  place  a 
.specific  example  or  to  follow  the  .specific 
examj^le  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
when  he  talks  about  a  fetus  dying  of  a 
miscarriage,  but  let  me  ask  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  member  of  the 
Bar  if  a  much  greater  and  real  question 
could  not  be  presented  if,  as  the  result 


of  taking  a  drug  of  some  kind  like 
thalidomide 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  did  not  catch  the  name. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Thalidomide. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thalidomide. 

Mr.  BA'SfH.  Or  if,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  or 
abuse  of  matei-nal  healtli  and  diet  the 
child  was  bom  malformed,  then  if  that 
child  indeed  is  a  live  human  being,  with 
all  the  rights  of  any  live  human  being, 
from  the  moment  of  fertilization,  would 
not  that  child  have  evei'y  right  in  the 
world  to  sue  the  parent? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  certainly  would.  There 
is  very  estabUshed  law  on  tiiat  score.  But 
child  abuse  is  an  actionable  tort  for 
which  a  recovery  lies  with  the  child 
through  some  designee  appointed  by  the 
court. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Even  if  that  was  an  acci- 
dent or  if  the  di'Ug  taken  was  with  evei'y 
good  intention,  if  it  nevertheless  resulted 
in  the  deformation  of  the  child,  the 
whole  question  of  reasonableness  could 
be  argued  and  the  tort  action  could  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  testimony  of 
Harriet  F.  Pilpel,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
before  Senator  Bath's  subcommittee  on 
this  vei-y  subject.  She  is  a  member,  a 
senior  partner,  in  a  distinguished  New 
York  law  firm,  the  firm  of  Greenbaum. 
Wolff  &  Ernst. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcohd.  as  follows: 

TfSTIMONT    of    H-^ERIET    F.    PiLPEL 
I.    INTEODUCnON 

My  name  Is  Harriet  F.  PUpel.  I  am  a  sen- 
ior partner  in  the  law  Arm  of  Greenbaum. 
Wolff  &  Ernst  in  New  York  City.  I  am  a  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertle.<i 
Union.  Our  firm  is  general  counsel  to  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  In- 
ternational Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
(Western  Hemisphere  Region)  and  Planned 
Parenthood  of  New  York  City,  Inc.  The  firm 
also  represents  many  other  groups.  Individu- 
als and  organizations  Interested  one  way  or 
another  In  preserving  the  basic  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  reproductive  choice. 

The  amendments  under  consideration  here 
today,  S.J.  Res.  6  (Helms),  S.J.  Res.  10 
(Btickley)  and  S.J.  Res.  11  (Buckley),  the  so- 
called  "Right  to  Life"  amendments,  pose  n 
serious  threat  to  such  freedom,  and  If  en- 
acted would  have  far  reaching  collateral  con- 
sequences which  would  in  my  opinion  be 
highly  damaging  to  our  whole  legal  system.  I 
have  been  asked  to  address  myself  to  tlir>."=«- 
collateral  consequeiices. 

n.    THE    "RIGHT    TO    LITK" 

First.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  "right  to 
life"  generally  in  the  context  of  United  Statei* 
law  as  it  has  been  untU  now  and  is  today. 

Nowhere  in  our  Constitution  or  in  any 
amendment  adopted  to  date  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to,  or  guarantee  of  a  "right  to  life"  for 
anyone.  Some  affirmative  rights  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution,  e.g.,  a  right  to  as- 
semble peaceably,  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  a  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  b.v 
Jury  and  to  cotinsel  in  criminal  proseciU  ions, 
and  a  right  to  vote. 

But  there  is  no  tiuaranteed  "right  to  life  ' 
for  anyone  born  or  unborn.  All  that  the 
Constitution  does  In  this  conte.xt  is  to  for- 
bid the  government — federal,  state  and 
local— from  depriving  any  one  of  life  without 
due  prd?^  of  law.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the    FJ^'hSmid     roiu-t«-nth    Aniendmeiit.'>. 
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Neither  Amendment 
life." 

Perhaps  we  should  consider 
our   constitutional   devel  >pment, 
t:ie  Constitution  so  that 
a  "right  to  life"  for  all  tb^se 
in  the  jurisdiction  o^  the 
just  for  those  not  yet  bo^n 
v.ouM  at  least  extend  to 
the  biological  physical  liv 
It  would  mean  that  all  of 
at  the  very  least  of  that 
c'.othing,  shelter  and  medical 
necessary  to  sustain  the 
e-.istence  of   all   of  us. 
■  right  to  life"  would  meah 
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Perhaps,  I  repeat,  the  Constitution  should 
guarantee  all  persons  subject  to  United 
States  jiu-lsdictlon  a  "right  to  life."  But  any 
consideration  of  such  a  proposal  must  take 
into  account  all  Its  ramifications  and  not  be 
limited  only  to  the  rights  of  unborn  "per- 
sons" since  they  would  be  but  a  small  minor- 
ity of  those  affected. 

I  will  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  one  at  a  time. 

III.   THE    HELMS    AMENDMENT    (S.J.    RES.    6) 

The  Helms  amendment  would  create  a 
guaranteed  "right  to  life"  to  which  every 
human  being  from  tlie  moment  of  fertUlza- 
tlou  would  be  entitled.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  no  exceptions.  It  leaves  it  up  to 
Congress  and  the  .several  states  to  enforce 
the  article  "by  appropriate  legislation." 

Since  the  proposed  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  abortion,  let  us  first  con- 
sider its  collateral  effects  in  that  area.  The 
Helms  amendment  gives  no  guidance  to 
Congress  and  the  several  states  as  to  how  the 
right  to  life  of  the  woman  Is  to  be  balanced 
as  against  the  right  to  life  of  the  fetus 
where  those  rights  are  in  conflict.  If  It  is 
necessary  to  destroy  the  fetus  in  order  to 
Fave  the  life  of  the  mother,  what  is  the  doc- 
tor to  do?  As  I  read  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  up  to  Congress  and  the 
states  to  make  that  choice,  and  nothing 
would  prevent  them  from  placing  the  life  of 
the  fetus  ahead  of  the  life  of  the  mother. 

But  the  collateral  consequences  with  re- 
spect to  abortion  are  minor  compared  with 
aspects  of  the  problems  which  would  arise 
if  S.J.  Res.  G  were  adopted.  Since  as  stated 
above,  the  proposed  amendment  would  for 
the  first  time  create  a  federally  guaranteed 
'right  to  life",  such  questions  would  have  to 
be  re.solved  as :  could  the  federal  government 
still  draft  men  and  send  them  off  to  war 
where  at  least  some  of  them  would  certainly 
be  killed  and  thus  deprived  of  the  "right 
to  life"?  Would  not  capital  punishment  be- 
come unconstitutional  in  all  circumstances? 
What  would  happen  to  the  established  self- 
defense  exception  to  virtually  all  our  laws 
against  homicide? 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  give  gov- 
ernment broad  new  powers  far  beyond  those 
presently  accorded  it  by  the  Coiistltutlon.  In 
order  to  protect  the  right  to  life  of  all  "per- 
sons". Congress  and  the  states  would  be 
called  upon  to  enact  far  reaching  legislation 
providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  every  Individual — not  only  as  in  some 
Socialist  countries — "from  tlie  cradle  to  the 
grave",  but  indeed,  "from  womb  to  tomb." 

IV.   THE   BUCKLEY   AMENDMENT   NO.    1     (S.J. 
BES.  10) 

S.J.  Res.  10  is  more  limited  in  its  scope 
and  Indeed  does  not  appear  to  accomplish 
what  apparently  is  its  sponsors'  goal.  Never- 
theless it  too  would  create  chaos  in  numer- 
ous areas  of  law.      >^ 

S.J.  Res.  10  proxMcles  that  '"with  respect  to 
the  right  to  life,  the  word  "person",  as  used 
in  this  article  and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
.  .  .  applies  to  all  human  beings,  including 
their  unborn  ofTspriug  at  every  stage  of  their 
biological  development."  The  amendment 
makes  an  exception  for  '"an  emergency  when 
a  reasonable  medical  certainty  exists  that  a 
continuation  of  the  pregnancy  v.lll  cause  the 
death  of  the  mother."  Enforcement  is  left 
to  Congress  and  the  several  states. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that,  al- 
though this  amendment  does  not  in  so  many 
words  "'guarantee"  a  right  to  life,  it  uses 
that  new  term  and  might  well  lead  to  all  of 
the  litigation  and  possible  expansion  of 
rights  discussed  with  respect  to  the  Helms 
amendment. 

However,  by  its  terms  this  amendment 
would  appear  only  to  protect  "persons"  in- 
cluding the  unborn,  against  government  ac- 
tion. It  seems  clear  that  if  this  amendment 


were  adopted,  it  would  do  nothing  to  take 
away  from  women  and  their  doctors  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  abort  a 
fetus.  As  was  stated  by  Professor  Laurence 
Tribe  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  previous 
hearings  before  this  Subcommittee,  abortion 
decisions  would  still  be  privately  made  for 
the  amendment  operates  only  aigainst  govern- 
ment action,  as  do  the  Fifth  and  Foiu-teenth 
Amendments  generally.  If  a  legislative  body 
permitted,  but  did  not  cause  the  death  of 
any  fetus,  it  would  not,  under  well  estab- 
lished legal  principles,  be  depriving  any  fetus 
of  life  without  due  proce.ss  of  law  any  more 
than  such  a  body  would  be  acting  uncon- 
stitutionally if  it  did  not  conduct  a  mean- 
ingful war  against  hunger. 

Tlie  amendment  might,  however,  prevent 
such  government  agencies  as  federal,  state 
and  municipal  hospitals  from  permitting 
abortions  on  their  premises,  and  in  that  re- 
spect would  have  the  unfortunate  result  of 
preventing  poor  and  indigent  women  from 
obtaining  abortions  while  not  Interfering 
with  the  ability  of  affluent  women  to  obtain 
abortions  readily  from  private  doctors,  clinics 
and  hospitals. 

Outside  the  abortion  field,  moreover,  the 
amendment  cotild  have  widespread  collateral 
conseqxiences.  Tlie  word  "person"  as  used  in 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  and 
presumably  In  all  the  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  to  implement  those  amend- 
ments would  be  broadened  to  include  the  un- 
born. Also,  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures would  be  empowered  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  unborn  persons  with  confusing  and 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  laws  relating  to 
crimes,  torts  and  medical  malpractice,  all  cf 
which  I  will  discuss  later  in  this  testimony. 

v.      THE      liUrKLEY      AMENDMENT      NO.       2       (S.T. 
RES.     II) 

I  believe  that  S.J.  Rea.  11  would  have  the 
most  serious  collateral  and  detrimental 
effects  on  our  entire  constitutional  .system 
of  any  of  the  amendments  proposed.  Like 
S.J.  Res.  10,  S.J.  Res.  11  begins  with  a  pro- 
vision tliat  "with  respect  to  th-j  right  to 
life,  the  word  'person',  as  used  in  this  article 
and  in  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  .  .  .  applies 
to  all  human  beings  .  .  .  including  their 
ui'.born  offspring." 

However,  unlike  either  of  the  other  two 
proposals,  S.J.  Res.  11  contains  a  provision 
in  Section  2,  th.it  "no  unborn  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life  by  any  person"  (except 
to  prevent  tlie  death  of  a  pregnant  woman ) . 
(Underlining  mine.)  Such  a  provision  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  would  involve  a 
totally  new  and  uncharted  application  of  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  which 
presently  apply  only  again.st  goveinmcnt 
action.  By  according  a  new  and  special  pro- 
tection against  the  action  of  ""any  pej-son  ' 
to  ""unborn  persons"  as  distinguished  fro?!i 
any  born  person,  this  amendment  wmild 
give  unborn  persons  far  greater  constitu- 
tional protection  than  is  now  given  to  any 
born  human  being,  and  for  the  fir.nt  tim? 
private  individuals  as  v.-ell  as  government 
wotild  be  subject  to  the  cou.stitutional 
restraints  of  these  amendments  but  only 
with  respect  to  the  unborn. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Coui-t  in  thr; 
Civil  Rights  Ca.ses,  109  UJS.  3  (1883)  made 
clear  that  the  amendments  as  they  now  stand 
do  not  apply  against  the  action  of  individuals 
as  opposed   to  government: 

".  .  .  Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  against  State  aggression, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  act  of 
individuals,  unsupported  by  State  authority 
in  tlis  shape  of  laws,  customs  or  judicial  or 
executive  proceedings.  Tlie  wrongful  act  of 
an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  su-ch 
authority.  Is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a 
crim»  of  lh;At  individual;  an  invasion  of  the 
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rights  of  the  Injured  party,  it  Is  true,  whether 
they  affect  bis  person,  bis  property  or  his 
reputation;  but  If  not  sanctioned  in  some 
way  by  the  State,  or  not  done  under  State 
authority,  his  rights  remain  In  full  force,  and 
may  presumably  be  vindicated  by  resent  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  redress  .  .  .  Hence, 
in  all  those  cases  where  the  Constitution 
seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
against  discriminative  and  unjust  laws  of 
the  State  by  prohibiting  such  laws.  It  is  not 
ludividual  offenses,  but  abrogation  and 
denial  of  rights,  which  It  denounces,  and  for 
v/hich  it  clothes  the  Congress  with  power  to 
provide  a  remedy." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  S.J.  Res.  11 
would  create  a  whole  new  area  of  congres- 
sional control,  namely  the  protection  of 
unborn  '"persons"'  against  injury  by  any 
"'person",  even  a  person  not  acting  under 
color  of  any  government  authorization.  Pre- 
sumably this  would  call  for  a  federal  law  of 
"crimes  against  the  fetus"  including  abor- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  the 
FBI  and  other  federal  agencies  already  over- 
burdened without  the  addition  of  such 
mammoth  new  caseloads. 

Any  attempt  to  enforce  the  "right  to  life" 
of  the  fetus  "person"  would  Involve  not  only 
a  wholesale  Invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy 
of  all  women  of  child  bearing  age,  but  would 
necessitate  a  federal  law  enforcement  ap- 
paratus which  would  threaten  the  privacy 
of  all  of  us.  Thus,  In  the  Interests  of  the  un- 
born we  would  not  only  t)e  giving  them  pro- 
tection far  beyond  any  accorded  to  those  of 
u»  who  have  already  been  born,  but  we 
would  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  creat- 
ing an  all  powerful  federal  bureaucracy  and 
impairing  the  essential  right  of  privacy  of 
all  born  persons,  which  would  be  per- 
manently and  Irrevocably  In  jeopardy. 

I  shall  next  discuss  some  of  the  probable 
effects  that  all  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  have  In  varying  degrees  upon  sub- 
stantial areas  of  established  law. 

VI.  CRIMINAL  \JiVf 

If  the  fetus  Is  a  "person"  or  a  "human 
being",  anyone  committing  a  lesser  crime 
which  incidentally  results  in  the  miscarriage 
of  a  woman  would  apparently  Ipso  facto  be 
guilty  of  murder  under  the  so-called  "fel- 
ony-murder rule",  which  classifies  as  mur- 
der the  killing  of  a  person  in  the  course  of 
a  lesser  crime.  Yet  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-American  law,  even  at  Its  strictest, 
has  abortion  been  the  equivalent  of  murder. 
Compare  Seeler  v.  Superior  Court,  2  Cal.  3d 
613  (1970)  and  State  v.  Dickinson,  23  Ohio 
App.  2d  259,  275  N.E.  2d  599  (1970).  See  also 
Beans,  Cyril,  "The  Phoenix  of  Abortional 
Freedom",  XVII  N.Y.  Law  Forum  355  (1971). 
Similarly,  anyone  charged  with  criminal 
recklessness  or  indeed  negligence  which  re- 
sulted In  a  miscarriage  would  be  guilty  at 
least  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

Would  not  prosecutors  be  under  a  duty  to 
investigate  every  miscarriage  to  see  If  it  re- 
sulted from  fetus  abu.se  or  carelessness  or 
recklessness?  It  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  all  conceptions  result 
in  a  spontaneous  miscarriage.  Would  the 
women  who  spontaneously  miscarried  auto- 
matically be  under  suspicion  of  fetus  mur- 
der? Could  every  fertile  female  in  the  United 
States  be  reqtilred  to  have  a  pregnancy  test 
every  month  to  ascertain  if  she  is  harboring 
a  "person"  within  her?  How  else  could  crimes 
against  the  fetus-person  be  detected,  espe- 
cially when  the  fetus  Is  only  two  or  fovtr  or 
even  eight  or  ten  weeks  old? 

Many  questions  arise  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  a  pregnant  woman  herself.  If 
.she  took  a  medicine  which  caused  the  expul- 
.<<.ou  of  the  fetus,  wotUd  she  be  violating  a 
constitutional  amendment  and  be  guilty 
of  murder?  Would  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion depend  on  proof  of  Intent,  I.e.  whether 
she  intended  to  cause  that  effect?  Would 
si.e  i>e.  equally  guilty  If  she  didn't  intend 


any  such  result  but  should  have  known  It 
would  follow  (tmder  the  well  known  axiom 
that  a  person  Is  deemed  to  have  "intended" 
the  natural  consequences  of  hia  act)  7 

One  thing  Is  clear.  If  the  fetus  were  a  per- 
son entitled  to  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection from  the  moment  of  conception, 
every  pregnant  woman  would  constantly  be 
acting  at  her  peril.  Presiuuably  the  state 
could  enjoin  a  safety  regimen  on  every  preg- 
nant woman  and  could  hold  her  accotintable 
criminally  and  civilly  for  any  injury  the 
fetus  suffered  which  she  could  "have  avoided. 
The  profound  invasion  of  born  women's 
rights  of  privacy  that  would  be  involved 
would  really  be  akin  to  those  of  the  worst 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Vn.    GENFJIAL    TORT    LiiW 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  upon  tort  law  would  also  be 
great.  As  the  law  now  stands,  tort  recovery 
for  Injury  to  the  fetus  is  permitted,  if  at  all, 
only  if  the  alleged  tort  occurs  at  a  time  when 
the  fetus  is  viable.  In  New  York  and  many 
other  states,  there  can  be  no  recovery  for 
Injury  even  to  a  viable  fetus  unless  a  live 
child  is  born.  See  15  ALB  3d  992.  It  may  well 
be  that  adoption  of  any  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  alter  this  rule,  and  that 
the  courts  and  legislatures  would  be  required 
to  recognize  the  "right  to  life"  of  a  fetxis  In 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  litigation.  Difficult 
questions  would  arise,  for  example,  under 
the  automobile  guest  statutes:  What  are  the 
rights  of  a  guest  in  an  automobile?  What  if 
the  driver  has  no  knowledge  that  the  woman 
is  pregnant?  Could  the  estate  of  a  fetus  sue 
an  airline  on  the  grotmd  that  miscarriage 
was  caused  by  an  especially  turbulent  fiight 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  choice 
of  another  route?  Or  that  the  airline  should 
have  turned  away  Its  pregnant  mother?  Or 
would  that  depend  on  whether  the  airline 
officials  knew  or  could  have  known  that  the 
woman  was  pregnant? 

And  what  of  intra-famlly  Immunities? 
Tliis  area  of  law  is  opening  up  today  so  that 
live  childien,  i.e.  chllden  who  have  been  born 
alive  and  are  alive  when  they  are  Injured 
by,  for  example,  a  negligent  act  of  their  par- 
ents, can  sue  the  parents  for  tortious  in- 
jury. Would  the  proposed  amendment  allow 
the  fettiR  also  to  sue  the  pregnant  woman  in 
tort? 

Could  any  of  the  proposed  amendments  be 
interpreted  to  give  anyone  with  an  interest 
in  the  birth  of  a  child  the  right  to  sue  if  the 
fetus  does  not  ever  get  born?  Could  such  a 
right  be  extended  to  the  situation  where  a 
woman  was  negligent  with  respect  to  main- 
tenance of  her  pregnancy? 

All  of  these  issues  might  well  result  In  the 
direction  of  "federalizing"  the  tort  of  negli- 
gence— which  again  would  enormously  com- 
plicate the  law  and  add  greatly  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  docket  of  the  federal 
ccurti^'. 

VUI.    MEDICAL    PRACrlCE    AND    MALPRACTICE 

The  mounting  and  now  almost  prohibitive 
cost  of  malpractice  insurance  (e.g.  $15,000  a 
year  for  physicians  in  New  York)  has  become 
a  problem  of  wide  public  concern.  If  every 
fetus  had  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
"right  to  life."  it  is  likely  that  there  would 
come  into  being  a  new  variety  of  malpractice 
actions  against  doctors  charged  with  negli- 
gence in  sonuection  with  pregnancies.  In  ad- 
dition to  claims  on  behalf  of  the  woman, 
there  would  also  inevitably  be  claims  on  be- 
half of  dead  or  Injured  fetuses.  In  a  situation 
where  a  life  saving  medical  procedure  for  the 
woman  had  the  ancillary  effect  of  possibly 
forcing  a  miscarriage,  the  doctor  would  al- 
ways be  at  risk  of  a  charge  of  violation  of  tlie 
constitutional  rights  of  the  fetus.  Thus  his 
medical  judgment  with  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal steps  he  thought  necessary  to  protect  the 
woman  might  be  restrained  to  the  point 
where  he  would  not  «  «  • 

•  •  *  •  • 

for  the  woman.  Indeed,  S.J.  Res.  11  might 


force  all  ho^ltals  to  adopt  practices  sim- 
ilar to  those  currently  in  use  at  some  Cath- 
olic hospitals,  where  the  life  of  the  woman 
may  not  be  placed  above  the  life  of  the 
fetus.  It  is  true  that  ttie  Buckley  amend- 
ments make  an  exception  for  this  but  ex- 
perience under  the  old  restrictive  abortion 
laws  had  demonstrated  tliat  this  criterion 
of  avoiding  the  death  of  the  woman  (and 
S.J.  10  talks  of  '"a  reasonable  medical  cer- 
tainty that  continuance  of  the  pregnancy 
will  cause  the  death  of  the  mother")  Is  so 
Imprecise  that  doctors  would  be  acting  at 
their  peril  in  guessing  its  meaning  In  any 
particular  case.  Moreover,  the  Helms  amend- 
ment makes  no  such  exception  at  all.  The 
"chilling  effect"  on  medically  mandated  treat- 
ment of  the  woman  is  incalculable  as  is  tlie 
substantial  Increase  in  the  already  st^gertng 
cost  of  malpractice  insurance  which  would 
follow. 

IX.  AT  WHAT  POINX  IN  TIME  WOUlJ>  THE  FETUS 
BECOME  A  PERSON  TINDEB  THE  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS? 

The  proposed  amendments  differ  signifi- 
cantly In  their  definition  of  the  beginning 
of  "persouhood".  Under  S.J.  Res.  6,  person- 
hood  would  begin  at  the  "moment  of  fer- 
tilization." Yet  I  understand  that  there  is 
no  way  in  which  this  ""moment"  can  be  as- 
certained. If  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
physicians  would  have  to  indulge  In  a  gigan- 
tic and  tragic  guessing  game.  Moreover,  the 
exact  way  in  which  certain  contraceptives 
operate  Is  today  also  not  known.  Some  may 
prevent  fertilization;  others  may  prevent  Im- 
plantation which  takes  place  after  fertiliza- 
tion. Among  these  methods  may  be  the  Intra- 
uterine device  (I.U.D.),  the  morning  aftCT 
pills  and  the  so-called  minl-pills  (progestiu- 
only).  S.J.  Res.  6  would  apparently  make 
the  doctors  who  prescribed  these  and  the 
women  who  used  them  guilty  of  murder. 
Moreover,  since  the  date  of  fertilization  can- 
not be  exactly  determined,  S.J.  Res.  6  would 
create  a  great  penumbra  of  vagueness  in  this 
context  arotmd  our  laws  with  respect  to 
murder,  manslaughter,  wrongful  death,  neg- 
ligent death,  and  all  other  laws  relating  to 
the  continuation  of  "life".  Such  vagueness 
until  now  has  been  rightly  denoimced  by  the 
courts  as  unconstitutional  in  comiectlon 
with  criminal  law. 

S.J.  Res.  10  and  S.J.  Res.  11  do  not  define 
so  specifically  when  personhood  begins.  They 
refer  instead  to  "all  human  beings,  includ- 
ing their  unborn  offspring  at  every  state  of 
their  biological  development  .  .  ."  Does  this 
mean  from  the  time  of  fertilization?  Or  from 
the  time  of  implantation?  Or  If  not,  when? 
By  avoiding  the  question  entirely,  S.J.  Res. 
10  and  S.J.  Res.  11  leave  totally  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  the  question  whether  the 
prescription  and/or  use  of  such  contracep- 
tives as  the  I.U.D.,  the  morning  after  pill 
and  the  mini-pill  would  violate  constitu- 
tional rights. 

All  three  of  the  proposed  amendments,  by 
redefining  the  word  '"person"  as  It  has  al- 
ways been  xinderstood  in  Anglo-American 
law.  would  have  some  startling  side-effects. 
Legally  birth  would  no  longer  be  a  significant 
event.  Presumably,  we  would  celebrate  not 
our  birthdays  but  (under  Helms)  our  "fer- 
tiUzatlon  days"'  or  (under  Buckley)  our  "be- 
ginning of  biological  development. " 

X.   CONCLUSION 

Some  of  the  consequences  I  have  men- 
tioned may  sound  farfetched.  However,  they 
are  all  real  possibilities  as  would  become  Im- 
mediately apparent  if  we  adopted  any  of  the 
amendments  rather  than  speculate  about 
them.  What  would  certainly  follow  upon  an 
adoption  of  any  of  them  would  be  a  drastic- 
upheaval  of  our  established  law  and  legal 
traditions.  Regardless  of  the  position  of  any 
of  us  with  reference  to  the  alxjrtlon  contro- 
versy, these  amendments  must  be  rejected  if 
we  are  to  avoid  legal  chaos  which  would  seri- 
ously threaten  our  present  governmental 
system. 
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may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  changing  at- 
titudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic 
and  equal  value  iat  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  its  stage,  condition,  or  status,  abor- 
tion is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 
right,  and  even  necessary.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  shift  in  public  attitude  has  affected 
the  churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic 
has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has  been 
necessary  to  separate  the  idea  of  abortion 
from  the  idea  of  killing,  which  continues  to 
be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been  a 
curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact,  which 
everyone  really  knows,  that  human  life  begins 
at  conception  and  is  continuous  whether  in- 
tra- or  extra-uterine  until  death.  The  very 
considerable  semantic  gymnastics  which  are 
requh-ed  to  rationalize  abortion  as  anything 
but  taking  a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous 
If  they  were  not  often  put  forth  \mdcr  so- 
cially impeccable  auspices.  It  is  sugge-sted 
that  this  schizophrenic  sort  of  subterfuge 
is  necessary  because  while  a  new  ethic  Is 
being  accepted  the  old  cue  has  not  yet  been 
rejected." 

Lest  there  be  any  ambiguity  as  to  the 
ultimate  thrust  of  the  "new  ethics,"  the  Cali- 
fornia Medicine  editorial  went  on  to  state 
the  following  in  discussing  the  growing  role 
of  physicians  la  deciding  who  will  and  will 
not  live: 

"One  may  anticipate  further  development 
of  Uiese  roles  as  the  problems  of  birth  control 
and  birlh  selection  are  .extended  inevitably 
10  dciith  Eslecticn  and  death  control  whether 
by  the  L^dlvidual  or  by  society  .  .  ." 

I  believe,  Mr.  Prer-ident.  that  the  nexus 
betv-een  euthanasia,  whether  by  the  will 
of  the  iiidividual  concerned  or  the  closest 
family,  or  euthanasia  imposed  by  the 
State,  and  the  assumption,  therefore, 
other  purposes  ol  convenience,  a  mother 
may  put  aside  and  destroy  the  life  of  her 
unhoi-n  child,  is  complete  and  total  and, 
I  believe  we  can  see  that  in  the  upsurge 
of  groups  who  have  been  urging  euthana- 
sia In  tills  country  in  the  wake  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  legalizing,  sancti- 
fying almost,  abortion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  him,  but  I 
must  say  that  an  upsurge  in  groups  that 
are  espousing  euthanasia,  could  the  Sen- 
ator name  some  of  those  groups  for  us? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Name  two  or  three  of  them. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  My  memory  does  not 
work  that  well.  I  will  be  glad  to  insert 
them  in  the  record  to  reflect  them,  but 
there  is  large  literature  on  tliis  and  I  am 
surprised  the  Senator  has  not  run  into 
it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  has,  but  the 
Senator  believes  everyone  is  free  to  print 
anything  he  wants,  and  this  upsurge  in 
groups  espousing  euthanasia  comprise 
relatively  few  people. 

Can  the  Senator  point  to  one  effort 
that  has  been  successful? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  will  only  say,  Mr. 
President,  I  know  I  am  under  limited 
time,  I  merely  say  that  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  the  people  advocating  permissive 
abortion  were  very  few. 

In  fact,  planned  parenthood  hterature 
as  recently  as  8  or  9  years  ago  said  one 
should  never  tolerate  abortion  for  popu- 
lation control.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  and 
unthinkable.  Tlioughts  spread  very 
rapidly. 


But  the  reasoning  about  being  un- 
wanted and  not  being  a  person  in  the 
whole  sense,  the  reasoning  that  riddles 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  mandates  to  allow  one  human 
to  extinguish  another  human  being "s  life, 
is  absolutely,  logically,  and  rationally  ap- 
plicable to  putting  away  people  who  be- 
cause they  are  senile,  because  they  are 
incurably  insane,  and  so  forth,  are  un- 
wanted or  not  capable  of  fulfillment  as 
human  beings. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  not  continue  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator.  I  shall  speak  on  my 
time.  The  Senator  is  usually  very  logi- 
cal and  precise,  but  I  must  say  tlie  pur- 
port of  his  argument  escapes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  I  have  sat  and 
studied  the  issue  hour  after  hour. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  What  it  comes  down 
to,  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  reflected  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
stated. 

We  are  talking  about  relative  values 
to  be  placed  on  human  life,  and  as  a 
matter  of  science  it  is  absolutely  con- 
ceded that  a  distinct,  biologically  com- 
plete, separate  human  individual  comes 
into  existence  at  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. As  was  pointed  out  In  this  edi- 
torial in  the  journal  of  the  California 
Medical  Association,  this  is  agreed. 

The  abortion  debate  has  translated  it- 
self into  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  human  life  at  some  stages  or 
under  certain  conditions  becomes  ex- 
pendable. And  the  same  rationale  tliat 
says  the  unborn  child  is  expendable  can 
also  be  applied  with  equal  logic  to  the 
useless  human  being,  the  useless  cripple, 
the  useless  senile,  the  expensive-to-so- 
ciety,  and  mind  you,  all  the  money  that 
must  be  expended  to  keep  medicine 
pouring  in  to  sustain  life.  They  ofifer 
utilitarian  reasons  why  that  life  should 
bo  destroyed. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  divided  vote 
in  the  decision  issued  in  1973,  had  the 
effect  of  voiding  the  oath  of  Hippoc- 
rates, of  voiding  2,000  years  of  ethical 
teachings  of  the  West  with  respect  to 
human  life,  and  of  setting  aside  the  laws 
of  50  States. 

(Mr.  HELMS  assumed  the  Chair  at 
this  point.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  heard  discus- 
sion here,  learned  discussion,  as  to  when 
the  antiabortion  laws  came  into  focus, 
what  the  teachings  of  the  church  may 
have  been  In  the  13th  or  15th  centuries. 
I  believe  when  all  is  said  and  done,  when 
there  is  an  examination  of  the  basic 
premises  which  have  led  to  tlie  super- 
ficial changes  in  specific  teachings  or 
specific  laws  on  the  question  of  abor- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  in  earlier  times 
there  was  so  little  knowledge  as  to  the 
biology  of  human  development  tliat  it 
was  assumed  that  there  was  no  life,  no 
human  life,  no  personahty  to  be  de- 
stroyed prior  to  quickening  or  some 
otlier  such  observable  phenomenon.  But 
the  fact  is  from  the  beginning  of  our 
society  as  a  nation,  or  even  earlier,  tlie 
most  influential  teachers  made  it  very 
clear  as  to  what  was  perceived  and  what 
was  conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  a  de- 
liberate act  to  put  aside  unborn  life. 

The  Libraiy  of  Congress  a  Uttle  while 
ago  did  a  little  research  for  me  on  the 
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question  of  medical  etiiics  as  it  wzis 
understood  In  the  earUer  times  and  dur- 
ing the  formative  stages  of  our  develop- 
ment as  a  nation.  There  was  one  article, 
one  book,  on  medical  ethics,  for  example, 
written  by  an  English  physician,  Dr. 
Thomas  Percival,  that,  according  to  the 
Library,  had  gi-eat  influence  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  writing  in  the  18th  century. 
He  wrote: 

To  extinguish  the  first  spark  of  life  is  a 
crime  of  the  same  nature  both  against  our 
Maker  and  society  as  to  destroy  an  infant, 
r,child,  or  a  man. 

This  work  also  quotes  Blackstone  in 
the  common  law  as  stating,  "If  a  woman 
be  quick  with  child  and  by  a  potion  or 
otherwise  kill  it  in  her  w^omb,  this  Is  a 
great  misprision." 

And  then  in  terms  of  our  early  history 
as  a  nation,  there  is  a  quotation  from 
a  book  appai-ently  vei-y  influential,  again 
on  the  authority  of  the  Librai-y  of  Con- 
gress, by  Theodore  and  Johnson  Beck, 
called  "The  Elements  of  Medical  Jui-is- 
piTidence,"  published  in  Albany  In  1923. 
The  argument  there  was  whether  or  not 
animation  or  quickening  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  significant  dividing  line 
between  the  unlawful  act  of  abortion  and 
what  was  merely  considered  unlawful.  I 
quote  from  that  work: 

Kov/ever  objectionable  such  an  opinion 
may  be,  yet  the  fact  Is  certain  that  the  fetus 
enjoys  life  long  before  the  sensation  of 
quickening  is  felt  by  the  mother.  If  physi- 
ology and  reason  Justify  the  position  Just 
laid  down,  we  must  consider  those  laws  which 
treat  with  less  severity  the  crime  of  produc- 
ing abortion  at  an  early  period  of  gestation 
as  immoral  and  unjust. 

The  reason  that  our  various  States  be- 
gan legislating  in  this  area  in  the  early 
1820s  is  traceable  directly  to  the  fact 
that  we  began  learning  something  about 
the  development  of  an  unborn  child,  and 
as  soon  as  scientific  knowledge  became 
apparent,  the  necessary  protections  were 
wi-Itten  into  law.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  that 
I  have  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
human  life  relies  exclusively  on  a  scien- 
tific detei-minatlon  as  to  when  human 
life  begins. 

To  get  back  to  my  original  point,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  scientific  debate 
as  to  when  human  life  starts  and  when 
it  ends.  The  debate  here  is  whether  or 
not,  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  I 
quoted,  American  society  is  prepared  to 
abandon  the  old  ethic  that  has  animated 
us  from  the  beginning,  that  has  ani- 
mated our  civilization,  that  has  been 
written  into  the  laws  of  50  States,  or  are 
we  prepared  to  move  into  the  new  ethic 
that  places  a  relative  value  on  human 
life  and  is  prepared  to  subordinate  it  to 
social  convenience. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  real 
issue  that  faces  this  body  at  tliis  mo- 
ment is  whether  or  not  we  are  satisfied 
to  allow  .six  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  this  decision  for  the  American 
people,  or  should  we  allow  the  American 
people  to  make  this  decision  through 
the  cmnbersome.  awkward  but,  never- 
theless, available  processes  of  institut- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment. 

We  cannot,   in   this  Chamber  today, 
change  the  Constitution.  But  we  can,  by 
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appropriate  action  today,  begin  a  proc- 
ess which  will  allow  tlie  American  people 
to  make  this  decision  for  themselves  by 
acting  through  those  levels  of  govern- 
ment far  more  directly  responsive  to 
them,  far  more  directly  imder  tlieir  con- 
trol, than  is  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United 
States.  I  speak  of  the  legislatures  of  50 
States. 

After  all,  even  if  we,  witli  a  two-thirds 
vote,  were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  and 
the  House  to  adopt  an  equivalent  one 
by  that  same  two-thirds  vote,  we  would 
still  need  the  concurrence  of  tliree-quar- 
ters  of  the  State  legislatures  in  order 
for  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  upset  and  for  life  to  be  protected 
at  every  stage. 

I  believe  we  owe  it  to  tlie  American 
people,  however  we  may  personally  feel 
about  this  issue,  to  at  least  allow  the 
process  to  be  tested  so  that  we  can  de- 
termine under  what  ethical  Imperatives 
Americans  want  their  society  to  exist. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  WUl  the  Senator  from  New 
York  answer  one  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  please?  At  the  outset, 
the  Senator  said  that  he  thought  the 
question  of  rape  and  incest  was  irrele- 
vant to  the  issue.  Would  the  Senator  tell 
me  veiy  quickly  why  he  feels  that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  One  always  brings  up 
the  hard  case  where  one  has  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  for  the  woman  who  has 
been  subjected  to  this  vicious  experi- 
ence or  humiliating  experience.  The  fact 
Is  tliat  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  woman  but  the  condition  of 
her  child.  The  fact  that  that  chUd  may 
have  been  conceived  as  a  result  of  an  act 
of  rape  or  an  act  of  incest  is  not,  In  and 
of  itself,  justification  for  destroying  that 
chUd. 

Let  me  ask  Uie  Senator  this:  Let  us  as- 
sume tliat  tliere  is  an  act  of  incest,  a 
child  is  conceived,  and  that  child  then 
is  bom.  Let  us  assume  tliat  2  hours  after 
that  child  is  born  it  is  determined  that 
tills  was  the  result  of  an  incestuous 
imlon.  Would  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
approve  putting  that  child  away? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  is  tlie  issue. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  just  about  as  ridic- 
ulous as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
comparing  killing  an  85 -year-old  man 
with  the  use  of  an  abortifacient  at  an 
early  stage  pregnancy.  That  is  not  the 
issue  at  all.  Once  the  child  is  born,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  hve  human  being.  The  Senator  says  his 
definition  of  life  at  fertilization  is  based 
on  a  scientific  definition.  There  is  no 
scientific  definition.  How  does  one  prove 
fertilization?  How  can  one  prove  that 
there  is  a  fertilized  egg? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  practical  matter. 

IS  one  cannot  prove  pregnancy  or  fex'- 
tilizatiou,  we  cannot  prove  an  act  of 
abortion.  One  cannot  prove  murder  un- 
less one  can  demoristrate  tliat  there  was 
someoody  murdered.  So  there  is  no  prob- 
lem there.  Let  me  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  a  moral  problem, 
then.  Just  because  one  cannot  prove  it,  it 


is  rather  inconsistent  to  suggest  that  on 
the  one  hand  if  one  has  a  fertilized  egg 
and  it  Is  disposed  of,  one  Is  disposing  of 
life,  and  on  the  other  because  one  cannot 
display  a  corpus  delicti  that  makes  it 
morally  right.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  establishing  a  double  stand- 
ard, I  may  say  to  him. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  a  totally  consistent  standard. 
I  am  saying  one  cannot,  imder  the  Sen- 
ator's original  hypothesis.  If  they  can 
establish  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  law,  I  do  believe  that  this  ought  to 
authorize  States,  as  an  ancillary  precau- 
tion, if  you  will,  under  such  an  amend- 
ment as  I  would  propose,  to  outlaw  those 
techniques,  the  efifect  of  which  would  be 
to  destroy  an  ovum  after  feiiilization. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  on  a  dif- 
ferent level. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  AU  light.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  now  on  my  time. 

Apparently  my  example  of  putting  a 
child  born  of  incest  out  of  its  way  an 
hour  after  natural  bhth  did  not  appeal 
to  my  friend  as  being  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative to  present. 

Let  us  take  a  case  where  the  nioUier 
is,  let  us  say,  30  weeks  pregnant.  She  is 
a  victim  of  incest,  and  she  suddenly  de- 
cides she  wants  to  eliminate  the  preg- 
nancy. At  that  stage  the  common  abor- 
tive technique  is  a  hysterectomy,  whic!i 
is  in  efifect  a  cesarean  operation.  Let  us 
assume  that  another  woman  who  has 
been  pregnant  the  identical  period  of 
time  is  rushed  into  the  hospital.  She 
wants  her  child.  Because  of  an  emer- 
gency she  requires  a  cesarean  operation. 
There  we  have  two  women  In  adjoining 
rooms  having  within  them  human  life — 
it  Is  not  dog  life  or  anything  else — human 
life  at  identical  stages  of  development. 
But  because  one  goes  into  that  hospital 
and  says,  "I  don't  want  this  cliild,  I  want 
an  abortion,"  and  the  other  one  goes  in 
and  says,  "Please  save  this  child,  give  me 
a  cesarean,"  the  doctors  at  the  same 
moment  cut  the  abdomen  of  these  two 
women  and  lift  out  Identical  human  be- 
ings that  are  at  identical  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Under  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
it  is  permissible  and  lawful  to  destroy 
one  while  the  other  must  be  rushed  to 
the  mcubator  with  all  the  genius  of  sci- 
ence brought  to  bear  to  keep  It  alive.  How 
can  one  logically  intellectually  make  a 
distinction  between  the  rights  of  these 
two  very  young  30-week  old  human 
beings? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  I  do  not  think  one  could 
make  a  distinction. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  agree,  but  the  law 
now  does. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  say  that  at  all.  In  fact,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  right  now  to  pro- 
hibit any  State  or  all  States  from  mak- 
ing that  illegal.  Frankly,  I  think  that  is 
a  horrible  practice.  In  fact,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  abortion.  I  am  really  concerned 
about  some  of  the  matters  I  discussed 
before  he  arrived  here  that  lead  me  to 
beUeve  I  am  not  about  to  impose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  if  I  can  say  any- 
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at  all  right  now 
to  make  that  llle- 


thlng  about  it,  on  otlier  people  so  that 
they  are  forced  to  accept  my  standard 
But  there  is  nothing 
to  prohibit  any  State 
gal.  The  specific  examble  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  pointed  out  is  well 
into  the  third  trimester,  and  the  State 
legislature  can  prohib  t  abortiona  in  the 
third  trimester. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senat  ^r  from  Indiana 
brought  this  point  up  >ecause  one  of  the 
widely  held  misconce  ptlons  as  to  the 
meaning  and  impact  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  that  dui'ing  the  first  3 
months  the  State  canr  ot  interfere  in  an 
abortion,  during  the  second  3  months  the 
State  may  impose  certain  conditions  for 
the  health  of  the  motl  ler — obviously  not 
for  the  health  of  th  j  unborn  child — 
which  must  be  proceeied  witli  in  order 
for  the  abortion  to  ta  :e  place,  and  also 
the  Supreme  Court  de<  ision  is  also  hiter- 
preted  as  stating  that  i lith  re.spect  to  the 
lavSt  3  months  a  State  r  lay  prohibit  abor- 
tion. That  is  not  what  t  lie  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Unless  lie  health  or  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  i  ivolved,  they  cer- 
tainly may.  One  canno  have  an  abortion 
in  that  trimester  lor  ler  own  conveni- 
ence. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  All  light. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  think  they  .should 
have. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  ai  ree  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  that  ;he  State  may  not 
prohibit  abortion  in  tt  e  third  3  months 
unless  the  mother's  h;alth  is  at  stake. 
The  Supreme  Court  s  oes  on  to  define 
health  as  involving  "al  factors  physical, 
emotional,  psychologic  al.  familial,  and 
the  woman's  age.  relevi  nt  to  well-being." 
That  is  the  definition  o  I  health  lifted  out 
of  the  World  Health  O  ganization  which 
says  that  it  is  the  pu  pose  of  medicine 
to  assure  well-being.  U  iider  tliat  generic 
loophole,  any  woman  w  ho  said.  ''I  will  be 
unhappy  if  I  am  forced  to  bear  this  child, 
it  will  affect  my  well-bnng,"  will  be  able 
to  get  one,  two,  or  thr;e  doctors  to  cer- 
tify, "Yes,  she  will  be  an  luihappy 
woman,"  under  the  Sut  reme  Court  order 
a  State  may  not  prohiDit  that  abortion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  I  accept  the 
Senator's  right  to  maki  f  that  interpreta- 
tion, but  I  do  not  feel  i  ny  woman  would 
have  an  abortion  duriig  the  third  tri- 
mester for  the  sa!'.e  of  convenience. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  P  resident,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  Senator  say  this  be- 
cause perhaps  he  will  go  part  way.  but 
the  language  I  quoted  was  quoted  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decl  Kion. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  understand  tliat. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  its  necessary 
effect. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  I  t  link  the  Senator 
took  .some  very  signific  s.nt  liberties  with 
his  own  interpretation  after  he  stopped 
reading  what  tlie  Supreme  Court  said. 
I  would  like  to  make  im  observation  If 
I  might.  I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  the 
Senator's  time.  I  do  not  know  whose  tin-'e 
we  are  operating  on. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mry  we  no'.\-  operate 
on  the  time  of  the  Ssnator  from  In- 
diana? 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall 
tion.  if  I  might.  One  of 
tliat  concerns  me  aboi  I 


r  lake 


an  observa- 

the  real  matters 

this  v.hole  ef- 


fort to  change  the  Constitution  is  that 
some  of  us  who  are  males  and  never  hav- 
ing been  faced  with  situations  like  rape 
and  incest,  find  it  very  easy  to  say  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said,  "It's  ir- 
relevant." I  win  never  be  faced  with  hav- 
ing a  daughter  come  home  and  describe 
this  kind  of  situation  to  me,  but  I  have 
to  say  very  frankly  that  if  there  is  only 
one  of  those  occurrences  out  of  every 
million  young  women,  if  tlaat  were  my 
daughter,  frankly.  I  could  not  care  less 
about  the  odds.  I  would  want  to  have  a 
chance  to  pray  over  that  with  her,  my 
wife,  our  doctor,  and  our  clergyman,  and 
make  that  decision.  As  much  as  I  say 
I  am  opposed  to  abortion,  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  would  opt  if  that  were  the  situa- 
tion and  to  find  out.  The  unfortunate 
problem,  as  I  pointed  out  I  think  before 
the  Senator  from  New  York  came  into 
the  Chamber,  is  that  in  case  of  inces- 
tual  experience  and  rape,  because  of  the 
embarrassment  and  because  of  the  de- 
vious nature  of  the  first  act,  these  preg- 
nancies are  not  disclosed  or  the  acts  are 
not  disclosed  at  a  time  usually  when 
something  can  be  done  about  it  until 
rather  lat ;  in  the  stages  of  pregnancy. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfor  imate  for  us 
to  feel  that  we  should  impose  a  decision 
that  we  might  accept  upon  evei-yone  else 
or  anyone  else  who  would  be  confronted 
with  that  kind  of  situation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  talked 
about  birth  selection,  death  selection, 
and  the  euthanasia  question.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  discusshig  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
think  he  and  others  do  a  service  when 
they  point  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  people  talking  about  death  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  of  live  human 
beings  about  which  there  can  be  no 
Quescion. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  about  the 
rbortion  issue  is  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  define  scientifically  when  there  is  in- 
deed life. 

Tliere  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  an 
85-year-old  man  who  is  in  a  hospital  and 
has  air  injected  in  his  veins  that  that 
man  is  alive.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  There  is  no  competing  interest. 

There  is  the  interest  of  a  mother,  be 
she  young,  old,  or  middle-aged,  and  one 
can  corijure  up  all  sorts  of  horror  stories 
about  pregnancies  as  a  result  of  rape 
and  incest.  I  will  not  do  that.  But  I  do 
feel  that  one  can  make  a  rather  distinct 
difference  between  the  responsibilities  of 
the  mother  where  we  have  a  voluntary 
pregnancy  and  an  involuntai-y  preg- 
nancy, and  yet  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  us  from  doing  so. 

Although  I  think  that  we  are  being 
well  served  to  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  a  few  people  who  would 
like  to  look  at  the  color  of  our  eyes,  the 
strength  of  our  muscles,  and  the  intellect 
that  we  possess  and  determine  who 
should  five  birth  or  who  should  die  or 
who  sliould  live.  I  must  say  I  think  that 
is  a  rather  ridiculous  comparison  to  the 
question  of  abortion  because  there  is  no 
big  movement  toward  euthanasia.  There 
has  not  been  one  successful  effort  or  even 
reporting  a  measm-e  out  of  committee. 
There  have  been  three,  four,  or  maybe  a 
half  dozen  pi-oposals  made  by  individual 
State  legi.^lators.  I  would  hate  for  215 


million  Americans  to  be  judged  by  the 
fooUsh  acts  of  half  a  dozen  legislators 
scattered  aroimd  over  the  country.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  a  woman  has  the 
right  to  make  that  personal  decision  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  it  for  her 
or  prohibit  her  from  making  it.  Although 
I  am  prepared  to  make  it  as  a  man,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  it  for  a  woman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  agahist  all 
sides. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BA-JTH.  Will  the  distmguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  inform  the  Senate  as  to 
what  the  time  situation  is? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  12  min- 
utes, the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  12 
minutes,  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
8  minutes,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
27  minutes,  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
30  minutes,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  82  muiutes. 

The  Chair  made  one  mistake.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  no  time. 

Time  now  is  being  charged  equally  to 
all  sides. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  if  everybody  wants  to  yield 
back  time.  I  am  not  prepared  to  yield  it 
back  by  myself;  but  if  other  Senators  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  their  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  all  parties 
would  have  to  yield  back  their  time,  if 
they  are  in  agreement  on  the  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  divided 
among  all  parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Gavin,  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  fioor  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  debate  and  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  when  the  time  comes  to  vote,  I 
hope  he  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
motion  to  table  the  matter,  so  that  we 
may  ha\e  an  honest  vote  on  tliis  issue. 
I  believe  it  is  significant  enough  and  im- 
portant enough  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  they  will  know  how 
their  elected  representatives  in  this  body 
feel  about  this  issue,  wliich  is  of  critical 
importance  to  many  people.  I  hope  he  will 
consider  that  when  the  time  is  appro- 
IJriate. 

Mr.  EAYH.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  that.  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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knows,  I  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
unanimous-ccoisent  request  yesterday  on 
the  amendment  that  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  proposed.  The  leader- 
ship— and  I  share  their  concern — does 
not  want  to  get  into  some  kind  of  par- 
liamentary situation  in  which  debate  in 
this  matter  can  go  on  to  the  point  that 
it  prohibits  the  Senate  from  discussing  or 
deliberating  and  deciding  on  any  other 
issue.  For  that  reason,  we  attempted  to 
get  a  imanimous -consent  agreement. 
This  was  the  only  one  we  could  get. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  that  whether 
there  is  an  honest  vote  or  not  is  deter- 
mined by  how  we  look  at  it.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  being  kidded  about  whether 
or  not  this  matter  is  tabled.  It  is  a  par- 
liamentary veliicle,  and  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
going  to  vote  honestly  on  this.  In  fact, 
I  think  they  are  all  going  to  vote  honestly 
on  it,  relative  to  how  they  stand  on  the 
issue.  I  respect  the  right  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  to  act  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  must  confess  that  the  reason  why  I 
made  that  statement  is  that  I  do  not  like 
the  process  of  tabling.  Often,  I  will  vote 
against  a  measure  that  I  subsequently 
vote  against,  because  I  think  it  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  people  at  large,  especially 
in  this  era  of  sunshine,  that  we  require 
people  to  put  their  necks  on  the  line. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  New  York  that 
all  of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  be 
on  my  side  but  find  the  tabling  abhorrent 
will  vote  for  him  and  thus,  his  vote  will 
be  increased  and  that  is  a  liability  that 
I  am  willing  to  accept  if,  indeed,  that  is 
the  way  it  is  going  to  work  out.  I  frankly 
feel  that  we  go  through  this  charade 
sometimes  feeling  that  we  are  providing 
an  opportunity  for  some  of  our  colleagues 
to  vote  on  something  other  than  the  sub- 
stance, but  basically,  they  pretty  well 
come  down  to  the  issue.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  going  to  be  able  nor — I  shall 
not  say  tempted,  because  we  are  all 
human — but  I  do  not  thuik  anybody  is 
going  to  succumb  to  temptation  to  vote 
other  than  what  they  think  is  right  on 
this  issue. 

I  have  agonized  on  it  myself,  I  suppose, 
and  I  ask  for  no  merit  badge  on  this,  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  responsibility  to 
study  this  issue  and  I  have  agonized  on 
it.  trying  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  Then,  after  I  had  deter- 
mined that.  I  had  to  see  whether  I  could 
reconcile  mandating  everybody  else  to 
accept  that  standard  that  I  had  come  to. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could 
not. 

I  thuik  it  is  wonderful  tliat  we  can 
have  differing  opinions.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  I  have  marvelled  at  in  this 
body,  that  although  we  may  get  hot  and 
tense  with  one  another,  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  think  about  it,  I  cer- 
tainly— as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does — try  to  sit  back  and  give 
Senators  on  the  other  side  full  faith  and 
credit  for  being  sincere  and  honest  in 
their  own  decisions.  I  find  that  if  one  is 
to  accept  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that,  because  of  the  sensitivity 
of  this  issue — and  I  think  it  is  a  very 


sensitive  issue;  we  are  talking  about  life 
itself,  in  my  judgment — just  because  it 
is  that  kind  of  sensitive  issue,  we  then 
need  to  subject  It  to  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity vote  and  three -fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures,  we  come  perilously  close  to 
then  saying,  we  had  better  open  up  all 
of  the  other  sacred  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  we  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that,  either. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
stated  a  Uttle  earlier  that  he  is  human. 
I  shall  fight  to  the  death  his  right  to  say 
it  and  the  fact  that  he  is,  no  matter  what 
the  Supreme  Court  may  rule  from  time 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  tlie  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
one  of  our  colleagues,  who  I  understand 
has  a  desire  to  be  heard  smd  has  every 
right  to  be  heard,  I  would  like  to  share 
one  experience  I  had  with  my  colleagues. 
I  think  it  was  the  first  day  or  the  second 
day  of  heai-ings.  We  are  talking  about  life 
and  how  sacred  it  is.  Frankly,  I  find  some 
of  this  genetical  engineering  that  we 
have  talked  about  rather  frightening,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  fi-om  New  York  said 
in  jest,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  guard  up, 
I  suppose  we  could  have  some  committee 
of  geniuses  deciding  who  will  mate  with 
whom  and  for  how  long  and  under  what 
circumstances.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
ever  going  to  come,  but  I  think  it  is  v.ise 
to  be  on  our  guard. 

The  question  of  child  abnormality  is 
one  that  was  raised  earher.  Certainly, 
I  think  when  a  child  is  bom,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  child  is  alive, 
whether  it  is  the  1-day-old  child  or 
1-hour-old  child;  regardless  of  the  men- 
tal or  physical  condition  of  that  child, 
it  is  life  and  it  is  illegal  and  immoral  to 
take  it.  There  was  one  particular  in- 
stance that  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  1  think  describes  at  least  my 
concern  for  all  of  us  making  this  de- 
cision for  all  individuals. 

It  involved  a  young  woman  testifying— 
her  name  was  Kay  Katz.  She  had  with 
her  in  the  hearing  room  two  live-wue 
little  boys.  Each  of  them  was  very  much 
like  our  used-to-be  little  boy,  because 
they  were  running  around  the  hearing 
room,  full  of  life  and  vitality,  curly 
haired,  and  blue  eyed.  This  woman 
described  a  rather  pathetic  experience 
she  had  had  in  giving  birth  to  their  first 
child,  who  was  a  Tay-Sachs  chUd.  Tay- 
Sachs,  as  I  think  most  of  the  Senators 
know,  is  a  genetic  illness,  primarily  of 
origin  in  individuals  coming  from  East- 
em  Em-ope  of  Jewish  extraction  and 
ethnic  background.  Its  impact  is  rather 
peculiar,  because  a  child  bom  with  the 


Tay-Saclis  gene  disease  is  bora  alive, 
well,  and  healtliy,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  obsei-vation.  But  as  the  child 
matures,  the  child  begins  to  atrophy  and 
dies  a  very  horrible  death  at  somewhere 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  4.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  death. 

Science  has  discovered  a  way  by  ex- 
amination of  the  blood  cells  of  the  pro- 
spective mother  and  father  prior  to  preg- 
nancy, of  determing  whether  the  genes 
of  a  couple  are  such  that  a  Tay-Sachs 
child  could  be  born.  Subsequent  to  that, 
science  developed  the  abihty  to  take 
fluid  out  of  the  womb  of  a  pregnant 
woman  and,  by  examining  that  fluid, 
determine  whether  the  child  in  the  body 
of  the  mother  was  indeed  going  to  be 
a  Tay-Sachs  child.  The  odds  are  1  in  4. 
if  you  have  the  genes  as  a  mother  and 
father,  that  your  child  is  going  to  be  a 
Tay-Sachs  baby. 

To  hear  Mrs.  Katz  describe  the  agony 
of  the  death  of  a  child  through  Tay- 
Sachs  disease  amd  to  hear  her  say,  "Sen- 
ator, after  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
my  husband  and  I  could,  with  the  advent 
of  medical  science,  have  this  test  and 
then  make  tlie  detenninatlon  of  whether 
the  pregnancy  was  to  continue  or  not." 
She  told  us,  and  I  behve  it  was  true, 
that  they  would  ne\  er  have  had  the  two 
subsequent  pregnancies  which  resulted 
in  those  two  live,  bouncing  little  boys 
being  bom  if  they  had  had  to  go  through 
another  pregnancy  imder  the  specter 
that  that  might  possibly  be  another  Tay- 
Sachs  child.  We  might  argue  the  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  that  decision,  but 
I  think  that  is  a  decision  that  can  only 
be  made  by  tlie  two  parents  involved  and 
should  not  be  made  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
does  not  wish  to  speak  on  this  matter 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
indicated  that  if  he  got  here,  fine,  be- 
cause he  is  in  conference  on  the  Federal 
election  bill,  but  not  to  hold  up  pro- 
ceedings for  him.  Unless  others  wish  to 
speak,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hke  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  ample  time, 
and  the  Senator  can  have  as  much  time 
as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Five  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
escape  the  feeling — it  is  more  than  a 
feeling  with  me — that  an  unborn  child 
is  a  hiunan  being.  Therefore,  I  am  total- 
ly out  of  .sympathy  with  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
tliink  their  reasoning  was  fallacious.  I 
think  although  they  possessed  no  medi- 
cal expertise  that  they  undertook  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  when  hfe  began. 
I  do  not  beheve  they  were  quahSed  to  do 
that,  but  tliat  is  gone. 

I  wish  this  problem  could  be  dealt 
with  in  some  manner  other  than  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  but  apparently  that 
cannot  be  done. 
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the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  176. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  that  motion  to  table 
fails,  then  what  will  be  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  there  be  an  im- 
mediate vote  on  that  motion  to  pro- 
ceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable,  there  having  been 
debate  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
motion  to  table  fails,  then  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Helms 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  to  table  fails,  we  proceed  to 
vote  or  we  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  178. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  if  that  motion  pre- 
vails  the  Helms  amendment  becomes 
the  pending  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  178  is  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  that  time,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178  would  be  subject  to 
amendment,  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  asked 
these  questions  because  there  are  some 
of  us  who  have,  I  think,  essentially  cor- 
responding views  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion, but  may  not  be  in  full  agreement 
on  what  the  various  rights  and  limita- 
tions should  or  should  not  be.  That  is. 
we  feel  that  the  matter  Ls  appropriate 
for  con.sideration  by  the  Senate  and 
that  some  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  should  come  out  of  this 
body — even  though  we  do  not  necessarily 
endorse  the  exact  language  now  express- 
ed in  the  Helms  resolution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
stated,  many  Senators  may  support  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Buckley  or  Bartlett 
amendments,  for  example,  and  would 
prefer  that  modifications  be  incorporated 
to  address  tlie  exceptional  cases  which 
have  been  referred  to  throughout  this 
debate.  So  I  have  asked  these  questions, 
Mr.  President,  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
pending  vote  Ls  not  one  of  the  final  merits, 
and  tliat  in  the  event  the  motion  to  table 
fails  and  we  do  take  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  178,  substantive  amendments 
would  be  in  order.  Is  that  correct? 

Thf>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i.s 
corre<:t 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  wishes  to  speak. 
If  everyone  else  wants  to  yield  back  his 
time  which  tliey  have  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  all 
of  the  persons  who  have  reserved  time 
are  on  the  floor.  It  would  take  unanimous 
consent  to  yield  back  the  time  of 
those • 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  advised,  and  I 
will  inform  the  Senate— and  then  I  wUl 
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make  a  imanimous-consent  request — 
that  Senator  Hatfield  has  been  contact- 
ed. He  is  in  the  Federal  election  confer- 
ence, and  he  says  if  he  got  here  he  would 
make  some  comments,  but  not  to  hold  uj) 
floor  action  if  he  did  not  get  here  m  time. 
That  was  relayed  to  me  by  his  staff,  so  I 
think  he  has  been  adequately  protected. 

I  cannot  speak  for  some  others  who 
have  time  alloted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  by  Senatof 
Helms'  staff  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
use  more  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
me  2  minutes  or  3? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml. 
Dole  > .  Is  there  a  sufBcient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•  At  this  point,  Mr.  Dole  assumed  the 
chair.  > 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened very  closely  to  the  observations 
and  the  inquiries  made  by  the  distin- 
guished present  occupant  of  the  Cliair, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  vote  agauist 
tabluig  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 178.  I  make  that  statement  because 
I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  tliis  issue. 

It  is  my  view  that  if  tlie  life  of  a 
mother  is  in  jeopardy,  if  the  conception 
has  been  the  result  of  incest  or  rape, 
the  right  to  an  abortion  should  not  be 
denied.  I  would  support  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  contained 
these  provisions.  Absent  at  least  those 
three.  I  will  not  support  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  anticipate  that  it  may  very  well  be 
that  I  will  not  have  an  opportunity  later 
to  state  my  position,  so  I  have  chosen 
this  opportunity  now  to  make  that 
statement. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  mail,  as  I  am 
certam  most  Senatoi-s  have,  on  this  is- 
sue and  I  have  been  precise  in  saying 
how  I  would  support  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  under  what  condi- 
tions I  would  not  support  it,  and  it  is 
essentially  as  I  stated  my  position  here. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Oregon. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will    the   Senator 
yield  me  1  minute? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  two-section  Senate  joint  resolution. 
Section   1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life  K"aianteed  In  this  Constitution,  every 
hwmau  being,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  shall  be 
deemed,  from  the  noment  of  fertilization, 
to   be   a   person  and  entitled   to  the  right 
to  life. 

I  woidd  like  to  ask  the  chaunian  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  if  there  are  any  ex- 
ceptions or  does  this  forbid  abortion  un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tliere  are  no  exceptions 


under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  explore  that  witli 
him.  but  I  think  that  opportimlty  will 
not  be  available  to  us. 

Of  course,  this  would  mean  even  if  the 
life  of  the  mother  were  in  jeopardy 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  exceptions? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Right,  there  would  be  no 
option  as  to  whether  the  fetus  or  the 
mother  were  to  survive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  exceptions? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No  exceptions. 

Ml-.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
would  point  out  that  once  the  principle 
has  been  established  of  the  primacy  of 
life  of  every  human  being,  it  is  inevitable 
that  someone  will  raise  the  problem  of 
the  so-called  hard  cases,  where  preg- 
nancy puts  two  lives  in  simultaneous 
danger,  the  life  of  the  mother  and  the 
life  of  the  child.  Today,  such  cases  are 
indeed  medical  rarities,  although  they 
do  exist,  and  it  would  be  imfortunate  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  a  doctor  attempting  to  care  for  his 
patients  would  be  placed  in  legal  jeop- 
ardy. It  would  also  be  unfortunate  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  an  exception  clause  would  destroy 
the  primacy  of  life  values  so  that  the 
way  would  be  opened  to  widespread  abuse 
under  the  cover  of  law.  The  resolution  of 
this  problem  has  been  a  principal  aim  of 
my  amendment. 

My  amendment  contains  no  speciflc  ex- 
ception clause  because  such  a  clause  Is 
not  necessary.  As  the  amendment  is  pres- 
ently drafted,  the  difficult  cases  can  be 
handled  imder  traditional  conceits  of 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Although  this  amendment  definitely 
prohibits  abortions  in  every  case  where 
the  mother's  life  is  not  at  stake,  it  is  not 
intended  to  invalidate  past,  present,  and 
future  laws  in  the  States  which  permit 
abortion  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
Nor  Is  it  intended  to  prevent  the  State 
legislatm-es  and  the  courts  reviewing 
State  laws  from  continuing  to  regard 
abortions  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
as  a  matter  of  self-defense  and,  there- 
fore, legally  justifiable  according  to  the 
general  principles  of  self-defense  that 
apply  to  all  himian  beings.  Because  abor- 
tions to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  were 
not  regarded  by  our  State  or  Federal 
courts  as  violations  of  due  process  or 
equal  protection  before  the  Supreme 
Court  rulmg  in  1973,  there  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  assume  that  they  would  be 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
My  amendment  would  merely  apply  the 
existing  principles  of  due  process  of  law 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all 
human  beings,  mcluding  the  child  in  the 
womb.  It  simply  gives  the  child  in  the 
vcmb  the  same  right  to  continue  hving 
as  his  older  brother,  with  both  of  them, 
of  course,  governed  by  the  even-handed 
application  of  the  principles  of  due  proc- 
es.5  and  equal  protection. 

Although  the  right  to  life  can  be  made 
a  constitutional  right,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  preempt  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  prohibit  abortion,  pre- 
scribe penalties,  and  regulate  the  tools 


and  Implements  of  abortion.  Section  2 
of  my  amendment  preserves  the  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  of  Congress  and  the 
States  over  abortion,  and  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  regulation  of  abortion  is 
primarily  a  State  responsibility.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  conflict  between  Federal 
and  State  laws,  however,  the  Federal  law 
would  prevail  in  accord  with  the  suprem- 
acy clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
makes  the  Constitution  and  all  Federal 
laws  enacted  in  pursuance  thereof  the 
supreme  law  of  land.  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  States,  however,  could  allow 
abortion,  whether  Government  spon- 
sored or  privately  performed,  any  more 
than  they  could  allow  for  the  practice  of 
involuntaiT  servitude,  which  is  prohibi- 
ted by  the  13th  amendment. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments can,  therefore,  act  concurrents^ 
to  prohibit  abortions  under  my  amend- 
ment. Any  Federal  action  promoting 
abortions,  including  the  use  of  Federal 
facilities  or  persoimel  for  abortions, 
would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  imborn.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  could  also  outlaw, 
mider  the  commerce  clause,  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  drugs,  instnmients, 
and  equipment  intended  to  procure  abor- 
tions. 

The  States  in  turn  would  have  similar 
powers  in  regulating  abortions,  partic- 
ularly under  their  criminal  codes.  They 
would  again  have  the  power  to  dehneate 
spheres  of  culpabihty  with  regard  to 
those  who  participate  in  abortions.  They 
would  have  the  authority  to  prescribe 
penalties  and  enforce  criminal  statutes 
against  abortion.  In  many  respects,  the 
result  will  be  similar  to  the  actions  of  the 
States  under  the  21st  amendment  in 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  opposing 
abortion.  I  commend  him  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
I  urge  favoi-able  Senate  action  on  his 
proposed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No 
178. 

The  proposed  amendment  states  very 
clearly  and  vei-y  simply  that  every  hu- 
man being  shall  be  deemed,  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization,  to  be  a  person 
and  entitled  to  the  right  to  life. 

As  is  well  known,  the  controversy  on 
abortion  has  led  to  much  discussion  over 
the  question  of  at  what  stage  of  its  life 
shall  an  unborn  child  become  entitled 
to  the  constitutional  right  to  live.  In 
Januarj',  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  i-uled 
on  the  powers  of  a  State,  by  its  laws, 
to  constitutionally  forbid  abortion.  The 
court  said  m  effect  that  this  is  legally 
coiTect  only  In  the  final  3  months  of 
pregnancy. 

The  Court,  of  course,  was  ruling  on 
the  constitutionality  of  State  laws,  and 
not  on  moral  issues.  It  was  a  matter  of 
jurisprudence,  and  not  what  is  right 
and  what  Is  wrong  from  an  ethical  or 
moral  view.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  is  in  grave  order,  and  strikes 


at  the  foundation  of  the  human  family 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  our  civiUzation. 
Mr.  President,  it  having  been  held 
that  the  Constitution  is  unclear  as  to 
the  right  of  an  imbom  child  to  Ufe,  then 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. A  person  is  alive  or  is  not,  and  an 
unborn  child  is  aUve  or  is  not  regardless 
of  its  age.  This  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  meets  that  point  squarelv 
Anything  short  of  this  would  be  inade- 
quate and  unacceptable.  I  strongly  sup- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  178  and 
advocate  its  immediate  passage 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am 
opposed  to  the  current  language  of  the 
Helms  amendment  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  Senate  calendar,  I  know  that 
there  are  many  Americans  who  feel  very 
sti-ongly  about  the  Issues  involved  with 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate  owe  these 
citizens  a  straight  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue. 

I  have  taken  the  position,  after  care- 
ful study,  that  the  proper  unit  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  consideration  of  the 
abortion  issue  should  be  the  State  legis- 
latures. Under  our  legal  system,  family 
and  related  criminal  laws  have  tradi- 
tionally been  State  matters.  The  control- 
ling Supreme  Court  decision  is  mifor- 
timate  and  leaves  more  questions  lui- 
answered  than  answered,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  proper  vehicle  for  correcting 
the  problem. 

While  Uie  Supreme  Court  ouUines  gen- 
eral guidelines  with  regard  to  the  abor- 
tion issue,  specific  interpretations  of  the 
decision  have  yet  to  be  tested  in  tlie 
courts.  In  fact,  several  State  abortion 
laws  are  currently  imder  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Court. 

My  owTi  State  of  Ohio  has  passed  a  new 
statute  which  will  hopefuUy  have  the  ef- 
fect of  applying  strict  standards  to  doc- 
tors, clinics  and  hospitals  that  perform 
such  operations.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
sounder  approach  than  the  pr<W)sed 
amendment  before  us  today.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
divisive  among  Americans  of  varyuig 
faiths  and  convictions  and  damaging  to 
the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  that  we 
seek.  I  will,  however,  listen  to  the  fioor 
debate  on  the  Helms  amendment  and 
any  other  language  that  might  be  offered 
and  then  vote  my  conscience. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  of  the  Senate  is  limited  for  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178,  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  the  right  of  life  to 
the  unborn.  Therefore,  I  shall  take  no 
more  than  my  share  of  time  to  briefly 
explain  why  I  shall  not  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life  guaranteed  in  this  Constitution,  every 
human  being,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  shall  be 
deemed,  from  the  moment  of  fertilization,  to 
be  a  person  eiititled  to  the  right  to  life. 

"Section  2.  Congress  and  the  several  State.<! 
shaU  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
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children,  attacking  inherited  diseases 
that  drain  the  human  potential  of  the 
newborn.  The  Senate  and  the  Congress 
have  adopted  these  programs  for  pre- 
serving the  lives  and  expanding  the 
horizons  of  the  most  unfortunate  among 
us. 

I  depend  upon  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee  to  give  me  good  ad- 
vice on  matters  within  their  jiuisdiction 
and  area  of  expertise.  But  there  is  no 
advice  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
support  the  passage  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment today.  We  are  here  considering  this 
immensely  complex  and  momentous  is- 
sue without  the  benefit  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  recommendations.  Senator 
Helms  has  chosen  to  bypass  the  commit- 
tee and  bring  his  proposal  directly  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  that  I  have 
stated  in  this  brief  time,  I  shall  oppose 
passage  of  tliis  proposal  at  this  time  and 
suport  the  motion  to  table  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  has  evoked  strong  emotions. 
Both  sides  have  deep  and  strongly  held 
convictions.  And  surely  no  issue  has 
been  more  difficult  for  me  to  decide  per- 
sonally. However,  I  have  supported  and 
shall  continue  to  support  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  not  with  any  joy,  but 
with  a  deep  belief  that  the  question  of 
abortion  is  so  personal  that  it  must  be 
left,  under  the  guidelines  outlined  by  the 
Court,  to  a  woman  and  to  her  doctor. 

But  today  we  are  not  deciding  whether 
to  pass  or  to  defeat  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  ovei'tum  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Rather,  we  are  de- 
ciding the  manner  in  which  Congress  will 
debate  and  consider  this  important  con- 
stitutional issue.  And  because  I  believe 
that  we  must  adhere  to  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate,  I  will  vote  to 
table  the  Helms  amendment. 

I  want  to  strongly  emphasize  that  my 
vote  today  and  my  support  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  does  not  mean  that 
I  would  abide  a  stifling  of  the  views  and 
behefs  of  either  side.  I  have  insisted  and 
will  continue  to  insist  on  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  issue.  But  I  believe  we 
ai*e  having  such  a  discussion.  We  have 
debated  abortion  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  several  occasions. 
And  I  am  sure  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  devoted  2  years  of  soUd  work 
to  studymg  constitutional  amendments 
similar  to  tlie  one  before  us  today.  It  has 
held  15  days  of  hearings.  Thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  have  been  taken.  In 
addition,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  now  holding  hearings.  Surely  the 
Congress  is  giving  the  issue  a  fair 
hearing. 

However,  we  must  combine  full  discus- 
sion with  procedural  soundness.  I  am 
strongly  convinced  that  we  caimot  ac- 
complish these  objectives  if  we  take  this 
highly  unusual  step  of  circumventing 
the  Senate's  committee  system.  This  sys- 
tem is  essential  for  building  a  legislative 
history,  and  is  particularly  necessary  for 
a  complex  and  highly  complicated  piece 
of  legislation  like  the  one  before  us.  In 


my  opinion  we  would  be  dereUct  in  our 
responsibilities  if  we  passed  this  par- 
ticular measure  without  establishing  a 
clear  and  proper  legislative  history  on 
which  the  American  people  and  the 
courts  can  rely. 

The  submission  of  a  committee  report 
to  the  Senate  is  the  first  step  in  building 
such  a  legislative  history.  That  report 
and  the  legislation  itself  is  then  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Vague  or  ambiguous 
language  is  explained  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  wrote  tlie  bill. 

In  a  chamber  of  100  members,  it  is  im- 
possible to  legislate  properly  a  complex 
measure  without  such  committee  guid- 
ance. Some  may  argue  that  general  floor 
debate  alone  is  enough  to  establish  a  leg- 
islative history.  But  the  courts  have 
ruled  otherwise. 

In  Duplex  Company  v.  Deering  (254 
U.S.  443  at  474-475  (1921) ) ,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated: 

By  repeated  decision.s  of  this  Court  it  has 
come  to  be  weU  established  that  the  debates 
in  Congress  expressive  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  Individual  Members  are  not  a  safe 
guide,  and  hence  may  not  be  resorted  to  In 
ascertaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
lawmaking  body  (citations) .  Biit  reports  of 
committees  of  House  or  Senate  stand  upon 
a  more  soUd  footing,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  exposition  of  the  legislative  intent  in  a 
case  where  otherwise  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  Is  obscure  (citation).  And  this  has 
been  extended  to  Include  explanatory  state- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  supplemental  re- 
port made  by  the  committee  member  in 
charge  of  a  bill  in  course  of  passage. 

And  in  the  case  of  Imhoff-Berg  Silk 
Dyeing  v.  U.S.  (43  Fed.  836,  at  837-838 
<D.C.  New  Jersey,  1930'  > ,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  held  that : 

WhUe  legislative  debate,  partaking  of  ne- 
cessity very  largely  of  impromptu  statements 
and  opinions,  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  any 
confidence  as  showing  the  true  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  a 
somewhat  different  standard  obtains  with 
reference  to  the  pronoimcements  of  commit- 
tees having  in  charge  the  preparation  of 
such  proposed  laws.  These  committee  an- 
nouncements do  not,  of  course,  carry  the 
^veight  of  a  judicial  opinion,  but  are  rightly 
regarded  as  possessing  very  considerable 
value  of  an  explanatory  nature  regarding 
legislative  intent  where  the  meaning  of  a 
statute  Is  obscure. 

And  finally  I  would  refer  nay  colleagues 
to  Statutes  and  Statutory  Construction, 
by  J.  S.  Sutherland,  third  edition,  by 
F.  E.  Horack,  Jr.,  1943,  Volume  2: 

Although  not  decisive,  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  as  revealed  by  the  committee  re- 
port is  highly  persuasive,  (p.  490) 

Statements  by  individual  members  of  the 
legislature  as  to  the  meaning  of  provisions 
in  a  bill  subsequently  enacted  into  la'.v, 
made  dviring  the  general  debate  on  the  bill 
on  the  floor  .  . .  are  generally  held  to  be  inad- 
missible as  an  aid  in  construing  the  statute, 
(p.  500) 

In  the  earlier  cases  courts  refused  to  con- 
sider legislative  debates  completely.  This 
rule  has  been  modified  to  permit  explana- 
tory statements  by  the  member  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  who  is  In  charge  of  Its 
presentation  to  the  legislative  house  and 
leads  the  debate  thereon,   (p.  501) 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  record  of  what 
a  bill   and  committee  report   actually 
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mean  Is  essential  not  only  to  the  courts 
but  to  the  Senate  which  must  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  will  not  be  served  by  by- 
passing the  committee  system.  Under 
this  system  one  cannot  assure  the  vic- 
tory of  one  side  over  the  other.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  assured  is  a  full,  open 
hearing  for  both  sides.  This  is  what  is 
happening  with  this  issue.  And  I  am  sure 
this  will  continue  to  hold  true. 

It  is  with  this  strongly  held  belief  In 
procedural  soundness  and  in  thorough 
Ilea  rings  and  discussion  that  I  vote  to- 
day to  table  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  table.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  antiabortion  amendments, 
including  those  of  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Buckley,  last  September,  I  hope 
that  the  motion  to  table  will  cany  on 
procedural  grounds  alone. 

No  committee  or  subcommittee  pre- 
sumes to  speak  for  the  entire  Senate. 
But  if  there  is  an  implication  in  calling 
up  the  "Right  to  Life"  amendment  for 
floor  consideration  today  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments did  not  or  will  not  take  its  respon- 
sibility seriously,  that  implication  is  un- 
true. 

With  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bayh, 
the  subcommittee  held  lengthy  hearings 
on  the  many  pending  antiabortion 
amendments,  published  and  distributed 
those  hearings,  debated  and  voted  on  the 
proposals. 

Like  other  subcommittee  members,  I 
received  hundreds  of  thoughtful  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  my  constituents  on 
this  issue.  If  there  had  been  any  desire 
on  anyone's  part — and  there  was  not — 
to  brush  this  matter  aside  or  dismiss  the 
impUcations  of  our  action,  the  public  re- 
minded us  forcefully  of  our  responsibil- 
ity. 

We  considered  every  proposal  that  had 
been  introduced,  and  even  some  which 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  formally. 
We  debated  and  voted  on  each,  and  all 
were  rejected.  I,  for  one,  did  not  know 
in  advance  how  the  various  votes  would 
come  out  in  the  subcommittee.  I  voted 
as  I  thought  best.  I  am  sure  that  every 
subcommittee  member  will  agree  that 
there  was  no  collusion,  strategy,  or  at- 
tempt at  obstructionism  by  anyone.  The 
votes  were  taken  and  the  proposals  did 
not  pass. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, therefore.  I  consider  this  attempt 
to  bypass  the  committee  unwarranted. 

The  procedural  issue  is  important,  but 
more  important  is  that  the  legislation 
before  us  is  bad  legislation. 

Criminal  laws  against  abortion  will 
not  stop  abortion.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  will  not  reconcile  the  dif- 
lering  factions  in  tliis  coimti*y  who 
strongly  and  sincerely  disagree  on  the 
moral,  legal,  philosophical,  medical,  and 
religious  issues  of  abortion.  If  anything, 
approving  and  enacting  into  law  the  par- 
ticular beUefs  of  one  group  in  tliis  dis- 
pute will  deepen  the  conflicts  and  dimin- 
ish respect  for  the  law. 

We  have  learned  by  hard  experience 


that  Government  does  a  ten-ible  job  of 
solving  social  and  moral  disputes  with 
legal  absolutes.  What  a  triumph  It  would 
be  if  the  Senate  had  such  power  and  in- 
fluence that  we  could  pass  a  law  here 
today  which  would  settle  for  all  times 
the  question  of  when  life  begins.  But 
this  is  not  going  to  happen  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try. 

I  consider  abortion  a  repulsive  alter- 
native to  preventive  birth  control.  In 
good  conscience,  I  could  not  recommend 
or  advocate  abortion.  But  like  my  own 
beliefs,  the  decision  by  a  woman  with  an 
miwanted  pregnancy  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual conscience.  I  would  personally 
m-ge  tlie  choice  of  adoption  or  another 
altemativ3  to  abortion,  but  the  final 
choice  must  rest  with  the  mdlvidual,  not 
politicians  or  policemen. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  concerns  me  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Helms)  and  others  who  have,  with 
great  eloquence  and  conviction,  spoken 
out  against  big  government  and  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Government  over 
Americans'  personal  Uves,  want  Govern- 
ment to  have  a  role  in  the  most  personal 
and  intimate  decisior«  concerning  preg- 
nancy. 

There  are  actual,  practical  conse- 
quences of  the  pending  amendment 
which  are  frightening  to  me.  How  will 
police  know  whether  laws  are  being 
broken?  Will  all  conceptions  have  to  be 
reported?  Will  aborted  women  be  ex- 
pected to  testify  against  themselves  on 
criminal  charges?  How  could  enforce- 
ment of  antiabortion  laws  be  other  than 
haphazard,  arbitrai-y,  and  discrimina- 
tory? How  could  tlie  law  be  enforced  for 
wealthy  women  who  could  afford  to  go 
abroad  for  abortions? 

I  do  not  know  all  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  But  I  do  know  that  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortion  did 
not  change  my  pei-sonal  feelings  about 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  abortion. 
Likewise,  a  "Right  to  Life"  amendment 
will  not  change  the  minds  of  those  who 
do  not  consider  abortion  immoral. 

Approval  of  the  pending  constitutional 
amendment  will  create  many  more  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve.  It  Is  not  good 
legislation.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  giving  consideration  to  an 
issue  which  is  of  extreme  importance  and 
which  has  generated  vei-y  strong  feel- 
ings among  our  people.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Congress  has  just  begun  to  deal 
with  this  issue,  even  though  it  has  spent 
a  number  of  months  engaged  in  hearings 
on  abortion  since  the  fateful  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  January  1973. 

I  intend  to  vote  agauist  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  proceed  with  the 
deliberation  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178,  the  Helms  resolution.  I  am  doing  this 
in  order  that  the  Senate  might  pi-oceed 
to  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  abor- 
tion question  and  the  actual  merits  of 
referring  an  amendment  to  the  State 
legislatmes.  My  vote  does  not  indicate 
satisfaction  with  tlie  language  of  the 
Helms  resolution,  for  I  share  misgivmgs 
of  a  number  of  my  colleagues  about  this 
particular  resolution.  If  the  opportunity 


had  been  given  I  was  prepared  to  supiwrt 
a  substitute  amendment  which  would 
assure  that  abortions  would  be  allowed 
to  save  the  life  of  a  mother.  I  had  also 
talked  with  some  of  my  colleagues  about 
language  which  would  substitute  the 
moment  of  implantation  for  the  monieiu 
of  fertilization  as  the  point  at  which  pro- 
tection would  be  given  to  the  mibom.  If 
these  modifications  had  not  been  accept- 
ed I  would  also  have  supported  version.'; . 
which  would  at  least  refer  the  question 
to  the  State  legislatures  of  allowing  these 
State  legislatui'es  to  subsequently  makp 
laws  restricting  abortion. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  vote.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
it  is  a  vote  strictly  on  the  question  of 
proceeding  to  consider  the  Helms  reso- 
lution. A  defeat  of  this  eflfort  is  not  the 
final  chapter  on  the  abortion  question. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  long-range  consid- 
eration of  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 
The  CcKigress,  in  this  session  or  in  sub- 
sequent sessions,  may  well  want  to  give 
additional  consideration  to  the  substance 
of  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  leadership  for  reserving 
time  for  me  on  this  matter  and  regret 
that  my  participation  in  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission bill  did  not  allow  me  to  partici- 
pate more  actively. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  again  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). It  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent for  all  time  to  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  time  be 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlirrc 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  ro 
ordered. 

All  time  is  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
178. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  sus- 
pend until  there  is  order  In  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cludc-d  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  <Mi-. 
BiDENt.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  v,ould  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore. 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN>,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
BiDENt.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  tlie  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMi-.  Magnuson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tMr. 
Pastore)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
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Seni  itor 


from  Colorado  (Mr. 
on  ofScial  biisiness. 

I  further  announce 
and  voting,  the 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
from  Mississippi  (Mr 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I 
Senator  from  Hawaii 
Senator  from  Nevada 
the  Senator  from 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce 
and  voting,  the  Senate^' 
Tower)  would  vote  "y 

The  result  was 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


I ASKELL)  Is  absent 


announce  that  the 

(Mr.  FoNG),  the 

:Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 

Tejcas  (Mr.  Tower) 

that,  if  present 
from  Texas  (Mr. 
iia." 
announced — yeas  47, 


IRollcaU  Vote  N*.  156  Leg. 
YEAS— 17 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Bvirdick 

Byrd,  Robe: 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Fannin 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Gravel 
Hart,  Gary 
Hart,  PhiU 
Hathaway 
HolUngs 
Humphre; 
Jackson 
JavlU 
t  C.  Mathlas 
McGee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 


DA. 


NAYS  — 


10 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durkiu 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Gam 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddlestoi 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

McClellau 

McCiure 

Morgan 


PRESENT   AND   GI\^NG 
PREVIOUSLY 


Mansfield, 


Bentsen 
Blden 
Church 
Ecstland 


for. 

NOT  VOTINjr. 

Fong 
Hartke 
Haskell 
luouye 


So  the  motion  to  lay 
motion  to  proceed  to 
S.J.  Res.  178  was  agr 


th; 


SENATE    JOINT    EESOiUTI&N 
"SUBJECTS    ON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  s 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Calendar  No. 
Resolution  178.  be  takdn 
ders.  under  Senate  rule 
under  "Subjects  on  the 
with  the  full  appiova 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  Otl 


objection?  The  Chsir 
is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTAI  CE 


•OREIGN 
FOREIGN  MILITAEfy 
CONFERENCE  REP J 


Mr.    MANSFIELD, 
submit  a  report  of  tlie 
lerence  on  S.  2662. 
mediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDH-JG 


anl 
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that,  if  present 
from  Rhode 
and  the  Senator 
Eastland)   would 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Ribicoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkmau 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Moss 

Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott. 

WUIiam  L. 
Stenni^s 
Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Young 

A   LIVE   PAIR. 
—  1 


AS 


RE'  rORDED- 


—  12 

Laxalt 
Magnuson 
Pastors 
Tower 


e«d 


on  the  table  the 
consideration  of 
to. 


T  iE 


178    PLACEa     UNDER 
T.^BLE" 


ubsequently  said: 
unanimous  con- 
666,  Senate  Joint 
off  general  or- 
VIII,  and  placed 
Table."  I  do  this 
of  the  Senator 


TCER.  Is  there 
?ai.=  none,  and  it 


ACT     AND 
SALES  ACT— 

:>r<T 


^T.   President,    I 
cjommittee  of  con- 
ask  for  its.  im- 


OFFICER      (Mr. 


Pankin).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  (Ua- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2662)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  April  6.) 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  an  important  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  and  vote 
my  staff  assistant,  Michael  Kraft,  in  ad- 
dition to  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
committee  may  be  accorded  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  for  us  to  proceed,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  obtain  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  suspend  mitil  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate must  be  in  order  before  we  continue. 

Senators  will  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room if  they  desire  to  continue  discus- 
sion.-. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
understand  that  the  conference  report 
has  now  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  on  S.  2662  represents  a  highly 
satisfactoiy  outcome  for  the  Senate  on 
the  many  difTerences  between  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
security  assistance  bill. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a  major 
milestone  in  American  foreign  assi'itance 
pohcy.  It  signals  the  end  of  giant  militavy 


aid  and  UJ5.  military  missions  abroad 
except,  may  I  add,  as  Congress  may  in 
its  own  judgment  subsequently  author- 
ize grant  aid  or  military  missions  on  a 
countiy-by-country  basis. 

This  provision  has  been  long  asked  for 
in  the  Senate  so  that  the  Senate  and 
Congress  have  a  better  picture  of  what 
is  going  on  in  those  overseas  activities. 

It  means  far-reaching  changes  in  U.S. 
arms  sales  poUcy,  giving  Congi-ess,  for 
the  first  time,  the  right  to  review  signifi- 
cant commercial  sales  of  arms  to  foreign 
countries  and  expanding  its  tools  for 
more  effective  oversight  of  aU  arms  sales. 
And  the  emphasis  on  U.S.  aiins  transfer 
policy  will  be  shifted  from  indiscriminate 
selling  to  managing  and  controlling. 

The  conference  agreed  to  security  as- 
sistance authorizations  for  the  1976 
fiscal  year  totaling  $3.17  billion,  a  re- 
duction of  $293  miUion  from  the  House 
figure  and  an  increase  of  $117  million 
over  the  amount  that  the  Senate  had 
originally  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  comparative  table  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FurJDS  AUTHORIZED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  BY  S.  2662 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


House 

Senate 

Con- 

Exec- 

recom- 

recom- 

ference 

utive 

menda- 

menda- 

substi- 

request 

tion 

tion 

tute 

Grant  military 

assistance 

394.5 

334.0 

180.9 

'  196. 7 

Grant  military  assist- 

ance administration. 

(-) 

32.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Foreign  military  edu- 

cation and  training 

30.0 

28.15 

25.0 

27.0 

Foreign  military  sales 

credits 

1,  065. 0  1, 065. 0 

1,014.5 

1,039.0 

Contingency  fund..  . 

10.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Narcotics  control 

42.5 

42.5 

37.5 

40.0 

Security  supporting 

assistance 

1,  873.  3  : 

,  883.  3 

1,  705.  0 

1, 766. 2 

Middle  East  Special 

Requirements  Fund. 

50.0 

50.0 

5C.0 

50.0 

Aid  to  Cypriot 

refugees 

>20.0 

10  0 

International  Atomic 

Energy  Agency 

1.0 

1.0 

Total 

3,465.3  3,459.95 

3,050.4 

3,166.9 
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'  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grant  military  assistance  programs,  J28,300,000  in  recoupments 
and  reimbursements  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
such  programs. 

■    •  The  executive  request  included  $37,000,000  tor  general  tosts 
in  its  overall  request  for  grant  military  assistance. 

'  The  $20,000,000  authorized  in  the  House  amendment  for  aid 
to  Cypriot  refugees  is  in  addition  to  the  130,000,000  authoriza- 
tion lor  such  purpose  contained  in  H.R.  9005  (Public  La*  94  161). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  bill  contained  a  number  of  other 
provisions  giving  Congress  statutoi-y 
tools  to  enable  it  to  exercise  more  effec- 
tive oversight  over  arms  sales  matters. 

The  essential  elements  of  these  pro- 
visions have  been  retained  in  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Probably  the  most 
significant  provisioii  concerned  the  tj'pes 
of  proposed  Government  and  commercial 
sales  which  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  reviev.-.  Under  tlie  conference 
agreement  all  proposals  for  the  .sale  or 
export  of  major  defense  equipmen*.  of  $7 
million  or  more  may  be  rejected  by  Con- 
gress v.ithin  30  calendar  days  of  notice. 
This  expands  the  scope  of  the  existing 


Nelson  amendment,  but  not  in  a  way 
which  will  interfere  with  sound  manage- 
ment by  the  Executive.  The  definition  of 
items  to  be  covered  and  the  $7  million 
floor  figure  were  worked  out  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense.  Those  agencies  have  as.sured 
us  that  this  provision  is  manageable. 

Government  control  over  sales  of  major 
military  equipment  is  strengthened  fur- 
ther by  requiring  that  all  such  sales  of 
$25  million  or  moi-e  must  be  made 
throueh  Government  cliannels,  miless 
the  sale  is  to  a  NATO  country.  I  might 
note  that  this  provision  was  added  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Defen.se  Department 
in  the  interest  of  providing  tlie  executive 
branch  with  a  tool  for  better  overall  con- 
trol of  arms  sales  abroad.  The  House 
provision  imposing  an  annual  ceiling  on 
ai-ms  sales  was  retained,  adding  a  fur- 
ther restraint  to  the  more  direct  controls 
in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  did  not  have  such  a  provi- 
sion. We  felt  very  strongly  tliat  we  shoidd 
not.  but  I  can  tell  Senators  that  the 
House  ceiling  is  actually  higher  tlian  the 
proposed  sales  level  that  the  administra- 
tion presented  to  our  committee.  The 
ceiling  does  add  a  restraint  to  the  more 
direct  controls  in  the  bill.  At  the  same 
time  some  highly  restrictive  details  of  the 
original  House  language  were  relaxed  at 
the  urging  of  the  executive  branch. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  combines  into  one  statute  controls 
over  both  Government  and  commercial 
sales  and  exports  of  militai-y  materials, 
was  also  retained.  For  the  benefit  of  in- 
terested members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices,  who  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  shaping  the  Senate  bill,  I 
point  out  that  the  conference  report  in- 
cludes the  substance  of  each  of  the 
provisions  which  concerned  them  most 
directly.  In  other  words,  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  relating  to  our  security  which 
was  made  to  us  is  included  in  the  bill  as 
it  comes  back  from  conference. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
strong  provisions  dealing  with  agents' 
fees,  discrimination,  third  covrnti-y  trans- 
fers, ineligibility,  and  human  rights.  For 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  minor 
point  regarding  the  human  rights  provi- 
sion. Section  301(c)  (3)  provides  that  if  a 
report  requested  by  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  human  rights  practices  of  a  given 
country  is  not  received  within  30  days, 
no  security  assistance  shall  be  provided  to 
that  counti-y  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  or  until  the  report  is  trans- 
mitted. Although  the  intent  is  clear,  I 
point  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  submis- 
sion of  a  report,  any  specific  authoriza- 
tion to  resume  assistance  must  be  enacted 
after  the  failure  to  transmit  the  report. 
The  essence  of  tlie  Senate's  prohibition 
on  involvement  of  U.S.  narcotics  person- 
nel abroad  in  foreign  police  actions, 
which  v,-a3  of  special  interest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  came  to  us  with  liis 
recommendations  following  an  extensive 
and  intensive  visit  in  the  Far  East,  also 
has  been  preserved  in  this  bill;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  majority  leader,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  for  his  able  coimsel  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  tlie  con- 


ference on  S.  2662  represent  both  sound 
policy  and  further  affirmation  of  the 
basic  thiTist  of  the  Senate  bill,  a  congres- 
sional initiative.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
give  and  take  on  both  sides,  as  there  must 
be  in  any  conference.  But  the  bill  which 
emerged  from  the  conference  is  very  close 
to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  most 
major  particulars.  I  can  recommend  the 
conference  report  to  my  colleagues  with- 
out hesitation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  worked  out 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  with  General  Fish,  who 
is  in  chaise  of  miUtary  assistance  and 
sales  and  with  the  State  Department. 
At  every  step  of  the  way,  even  in  the 
process  of  mai-king  up  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  committee,  we  had  present  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration — 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Every  provision — and 
many  of  them  are  controversial — was 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  ex- 
cutive  branch.  Each  of  these  provisions, 
although  some  of  them  wei'e  not  desired 
by  the  executive  branch,  was  considered 
workable  and  acceptable.  I  think  that 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Never  before  has  there  been  closer  co- 
operation between  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  and  the  executive  branch 
in  designating  a  piece  of  legislation, 
particularly  one  which,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, is  difficult  and  has  many  points  of 
controversy. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  executive  de- 
partments for  their  help  and  coopera- 
tion— even  more  so  to  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  and 
to  the  diligence  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
full  committee. 

We  think  that  this  is  ar.  extraordi- 
narily innovative  piece  of  legjflation.  It 
is  constructive  and  sound. 

I  note  that  today  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly  has  adopted 
the  conference  report,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  report  in  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Is  busy  with  many  matters,  and  I  shall 
not  take  much  time  except  for  an  ap- 
propriate acknowledgement — since  he 
has  acknowledged  everybody  else's 
help — of  the  assistance  that  our  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mmnesota,  has 
given  In  this  matter. 

It  just  goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  old  adage:  If  you  want  something 
done,  give  it  to  the  busiest  guy.  If  any- 
body could  have  been  busier  than  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  running  away  from  the 
Presidential  nomination  for  the  last  6 
months,  I  do  not  know  who  it  could  have 
been.  [Laughter.]  Yet,  he  had  the  time 
to  take  this  job  on  and  to  do  it  in  ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  appears  tliat  I 
am  succeeding.  ILaughter.] 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  correctly  summa- 
rized the  conference  report  and  placed  it 
in  its  proper  setting.  We  in  the  Senate 
did  not  want  all  these  things  ourselves. 
A  $9  biUion  anns  ceiling  was  not  of  our 
origin,  nor  v/as  the  provision  in  regard 


to  the  restrictions  on  the  authority  for 
trade  with  North  and  South  Vietiiam. 
These  were  House  matters.  We  accepted 
them  in  a  spirit  of  comity,  and  the  Hou.se 
yielded  many  things  to  us.  For  the  first 
time,  we  succeeded  hi  getting  into  liie 
conference  report  provisions,  for  exam- 
ple, terminating  military  grant  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  a  great  step  forwai-d.  It  does  not 
unduly  in  any  way  restiict  the  adminis- 
tration, the  executive  branch.  It  was- 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  them. 
In  truth,  if  the  efforts  that  were  made 
by  both  the  executive  branch,  through 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  AID.  and  the 
staffs  of  our  committee  and  members  of 
our  committee  are  not  going  to  produce 
cooperative  action,  then  that  is  not  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  accept  that. 

I  thhik  we  should  vote  ovei-whelmingly 
to  approve  tlie  conference  report,  and  I 
so  recommend. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prccident,  I  rise 
to  question  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
conference  agreement  concerning  Chile 
I  am  disturbed  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  this  amendment  es- 
sentially was  voided  by  the  conference 
agreement  permitting  substantial 
amounts  of  continuing  mihtary  aid  to  go 
to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

The  Senate  adopted  my  amendment  on 
February  9,  1976,  to  put  a  complete  halt 
to  any  transfer  of  ai-ms  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  through  Government  or 
commercial  channels.  The  Senate  action 
went  beyond  previous  law  which  had  net 
afi^ected  commercial  sales  or  the  sub- 
stantial pipeline  of  arms  which  currently 
exists. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  on  thi.s 
matter  adopted  a  compromise  which  Is 
far  closer  to  the  House  position  than  It 
is  to  our  owTi.  It  still  would  prohibit  grant 
or  credit  aid  or  training  of  Chilean  mili- 
tary; but  It  v.-ould  permit  FMS  cash  sales 
and  Government  licensing  of  commercial 
sales.  I  Intend  to  submit  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1977  legislation  which 
I  hope  win  be  adopted.  It  will  be  identical 
to  the  language  already  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  prohibit  all  forms  of  military 
support  of  Chile.  Hopefully,  this  time  It 
will  prevail  in  conference. 

With  regard  to  other  provisions  in  tiiC 
legislation,  I  express  support  for  the 
strong  stand  of  tlie  conferees  in  assuring 
Israel  the  means  to  defend  itself.  Also.  I 
believe  the  conferees  have  produced  an 
admirable  document,  in  other  respects 
if  a  militaiT  aid  program  must  be  main- 
tamed,  one  which  keeps  faith  with  the 
new  directions  charted  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion— in  terms  of  assuring  close  monitor- 
ing of  sales,  adequate  and  timely  infor- 
mation being  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess  and  most  important,  with  a  new 
institutional  focus  on  human  rights.  No 
longer  can  an  administration  bUthely 
commit  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  arms,  both  manufactured  and 
painted  with  the  "Made  in  U.S.A."  sig- 
nature, to  regimes  which  engage  in  the 
grossest  violations  of  human  rights. 

We  have  now  created  a  meclianism 
which  wiU  begin  to  insure  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment consider  the  character  of  a  regime 
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to  which  they  proposi;  to  send  military 
support.  Such  considei  ation  Is  In  keeping 
vnih  international  diclaratlons  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  our  own 
UOO-year-old  tradition.  Both  have  been 
disregarded  In  the  past  too  often. 

AMENDMENT     *0.    1618 

So.  Mr.  President,  ]  send  to  the  desk 
to  have  printed  an  amendment  which  I 
liope  will  be  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee itself,  which  is  being  submitted  by 
myself  and  cosponsoied  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  that  it  will  be  sent  to 
the  appropriate  comnlttee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yl(  id. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  V  e  had  a  discussion 
thLs  morning  of  key  features  of  the  bill. 
I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  we  have 
not  yet  proceeded  to  the  markup,  but 
there  was  discussion  o:  the  different  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  The  i  imendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massach  isetts  was  brought 
to  om-  attention. 

May  I  say  that,  withi  mt  any  dissent,  we 
feel  that  that  amendment  should  be 
placed  in  the  fiscal  yes  .r  1977. 1  must  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  deeply  regret  that 
in  this  conference  report,  we  did  not  re- 
tain the  Senate  language.  As  I  told  the 
Senator.  I  think  it  is  ii  nf ortunate,  but  so 
be  it.  It  Is  a  short  tim<  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  next 
year,  we  will  definitely  try  to  do  our  best. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  t  lank  the  Senator 
for  those  assm-ances  a  id  for  his  cospon- 
sorship  and  leadership .  He  v%'as  strong  in 
support  of  our  amend  nent  on  the  floor, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  was.  Hopefully,  with  this  adoption 
and  with  the  process  working  through 
the  House  of  Representatives,  we  shall 
be  able  to  meet  this  abjective.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentaiT  Inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  o:  TICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Hive  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
liave  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  C  PFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  T  lere  Is  a  .sufBclent 
-second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  provision  in  this  conference  report 
which  particularly  trnibles  me.  It  is  a 
factual  problem  as  w(  11  as  a  procedural 
problem  for  those  of  i  s  concerned  about 
the  provision  relating  to  the  suspension 
of  the  ban  on  trade  wi  th  North  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  the  Se;  late  has  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  v,ork  its  will  on  this 
provision.  We  have  rot  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  t  ;rms  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  thit  might  occur.  It 
has  never  been,  as  su  :h,  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  T  lis  was  a  provision 
put  in  by  the  Hou  ,e  and  was  then 
adopted  in  the  conference.  Under  the 
procediures  of  the  Seaate,  unlike  those 
in  the  House,  we  cannot  get  a  separate 
vote  on  that  Issue.  Th  i  only  way  that  Is- 


sue can  be  raised  for  a  separate  discus- 
sion and  a  vote  separate  from  all  of  the 
rest  in  the  conference  report  as  a  whole 
is  if  the  conference  report  Is  either  tabled 
or  defeated.  Such  a  vote  on  tabling  or 
failure  to  adopt  the  conference  report  en- 
compasses a  whole  lot  of  different  issues, 
not  simply  this  one  issue. 

I  think  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is 
unf  ortimate  that  the  Senate  cannot  have 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  whether  or  not 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  provi- 
sion are  correct  or  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  amend  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
North  Vietnam,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  the  MIA  accounting  is  conducted 
or  reported  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  know  of  no  way  we  can 
get  to  that  issue  except  words  to  my  col- 
leagues who  reject  the  conference  report. 
Then  we  get  back  to  the  basic  bill.  Then 
we  can  deal  with  this  issue  separately. 

If  I  could,  I  would  offer  an  amendment. 
If  I  could,  I  would  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  But  those  are 
not  available  to  us  today.  So  I  must,  be- 
cause I  strongly  disagree  with  the  pro- 
visions here  and  because  I  very  strongly 
feel  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue  sepa- 
rately, urge  that  my  colleagues  vote  with 
me  against  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

There  are  two  things  tiiat  occur  to  me 
with  regard  to  this  provision.  One  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  gotten  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  It  says  we  will  resiune 
trade  with  Nortli  Vietnam  and  then  we 
will  review  whether  or  not  we  have  made 
sufQcient  progress  on  the  accounting  for 
the  MIA's.  I  tJiink  that  is  completely 
backward.  At  the  very  minimimi,  it  is 
completely  backward.  We  ought  to  re- 
quire that  there  be  progress  on  account- 
ing for  the  MIA's  before  we  resimie  trade. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  resiune  trade  and  then  cut  it  off 
because  insuflacient  progress  has  been 
made?  I  believe  that  that  is  very,  very 
highly  unlikely. 

I  have  been  active  from  the  very  be- 
ginning on  this  question  of  MIA's.  and  I 
continue  to  be  very  much  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  the  families  that  are 
denied  the  infonnation  which  every  hu- 
manitarian instinct  of  every  civilized 
country  in  this  world  tells  us  we  are  en- 
titled to  and  that  the  families  of  these 
missing  people  are  entitled  to.  I  do  not 
want  to  disturb  that.  I  want  to  further 
and  strengthen  that.  But  I  do  believe  it  is 
wrong  for  us  to  extend  to  North  Vietnam 
the  benefits  of  trade  until  they,  as  a  very 
minimum,  have  fully  recounted,  as  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  it.  all  of  the  in- 
formation on  the  missing  in  action. 

The  families  of  these  men  who  are 
unaccounted  for  yet  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  every  effort  by  our  Government 
to  make  certain  that  the  information  is 
available  to  them  and  here  we  are  ex- 
tending to  North  Vietnam,  by  action 
taken  in  the  House,  the  benefits  of  trade 
with  the  only  incentive  on  the  MIA  issue 
being  the  cutoff,  or  the  possibility  that 
the  President  would  certify  that  there 
ha«  been  unsatisfactorj'  or  insuflScient 


progress  on  this  subject,  and  that  would 
then  trigger  a  termination  of  the  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

I  shall  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  against  this  conference  re- 
port on  that  basis,  as  well  as  any  other 
basis  they  might  have,  so  we  can  get  to 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
resume  trade  with  Vietnam  and  whether 
or  not  the  conditions  established  in  this 
conference  report  for  that  resumption 
with  regard  to  the  MIA  question  is  a  suit- 
able provision  or  whether  it,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be,  has  been  curiously  inverted  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  and  to 
indicate  that,  while  I  voted  for  this  bill 
with  great  reluctance  when  it  passed  the 
Senate,  it  was  with  the  hope  that  when 
it  went  to  conference,  it  would  be  im- 
proved instead  of  being  made  worse.  It 
has  come  back,  it  seems  to  me,  in  worse 
shape  than  when  it  passed  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  generally  known,  but  I 
want  to  say  here  on  the  floor,  that  the 
President  is  opposed  to  this  conference 
report.  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  will  be  vetoed 
if  it  is  sent  to  him  in  its  present  form. 
We  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  wise  to  re- 
ject the  conference  report  and  instead 
send  the  President  a  bill  that  has 
a  chance  of  being  signed.  The  objec- 
tions of  the  administration  are  not  only 
those  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
regarding  the  termination  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  restrict  trade  with 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  There  also  is 
concern  about  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation.  It  provides  for 
congressional  veto — in  effect,  congres- 
sional administration  of  programs — 
which,  I  think,  most  constitutional 
scholars  would  say  is  unconstitutional. 
One  of  these  days,  it  will  be  tested  in 
the  courts.  I  think  that,  following  the 
reasonhig  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Buckley  against  Valeo  case,  it  is  verj- 
likely  to  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

A  number  of  other  provisions  in  the 
conference  report  are  very  objection- 
able to  the  administration.  For  example, 
the  administration  has  set  forth  these 
specific  objections: 

1.  This  legislation  contain.s  an  unprece- 
dented web  of  restrictions  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's ability  to  carry  out  onr  security  as- 
sistance programs.  While  the  President  sup- 
ports a  greater  congressional  role  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  there  must  be  a  line  drawn 
on  congres-slonal  encroachment  on  his  Con- 
stitutional authority  to  implement  that  pol- 
icy. 

2.  The  recent  past  has  demonstrated  how 
congressional  interference  in  foreign  policy 
can  be  counter-productive  (e.g.  the  effect 
of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  on  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union)  or  damag- 
ing to  our  bilateral  relationships  with  key 
countries  (e.g.  the  Turkish  arms  embargo, 
the  Jordan  HAWK  sale) . 

3.  Congressional  vetoes  of  Administration 
action  through  concurrent  resolution,  where- 
by the  Congres.9  can  block  or  terminate  ac- 
tions tf.ken  or  propo.sed  by  the  Administra- 
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tion.  Such  arbitrary  obstruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  implement  American  for- 
eign policy  can  cause  severe  damage  to  VA. 
credibility  and  capability  to  fulfill  its  se- 
cuilty  requirements. 

4.  A  $9  billion  annual  arms  sale  celling 
which  would  restrict  the  United  States' 
ability  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  our  friends  and  allies,  and  create 
great  uncertainties  for  U.S.  exporters. 

5.  A  detailed  process  for  the  submission  of 
general  and  specific  country  reports  on  the 
human  rights  practices  of  recipient  coun- 
tries, on  the  basis  of  which  Congress  may 
terminate  or  restrict  a.sslstance,  irrespec- 
tive of  overall  VS.  relationships  with  a 
country. 

6.  Restrictions  intended  to  Impact  upon 
the  discriminatory  visa  practices  of  foreign 
governments  which  appear  unnecessary  In 
light  of  the  President's  recent  policy  direc- 
tives regarding  this  issue  and  are  likely  to 
prove  damaging  to  current  Administration 
efforts  to  seek  modifications  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

7.  Termination  of  grant  MAP  and  MAAOs 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  Congress — 
both  Important  elements  of  our  security  as- 
sistance program  which  enable  us  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  poorer  countries  and 
maintain  important  controls  over  arms  sale 
programs. 

8.  Termhiation  of  the  President's  author- 
ity to  restrict  trade  with  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

9.  Numerous  burdensome  and  often  repeti- 
tive reporting  requirements  Including  ACDA 
Impact  statements  on  U.S.  arms  sale  policies 
and  specific  sales. 

I  join  in  urging  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  remarks.  This  is 
just  one  of  several  reasons  why  the  con- 
ference report  perhaps  should  be  re- 
jected. I  am  very  much  disturbed  that 
on  a  matter  of  such  fundamental  inter- 
est to  the  American  people  as  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 
the  Senate  never  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity and,  by  this  procedure,  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  that  is- 
sue. I  tliink  everj'body  in  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  the  issue.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  feel  upon  the  issue.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  get  there  without  the 
use  of  the  device  I  have  suggested  of 
rejecting  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader.  Looking  at  this 
bill,  I  become  increasingly  apprehensive 
about  the  way  we  are  handling  this  for- 
eign aid.  military  aid  especially.  At  the 
time  that  the  State  of  Israel  was  formed, 
I  was  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  re- 
member well  the  discussions  that  went 
on.  We  have  a  clearcut  obligation  to 
prevent  Israel  from  being  destroyed. 

Sunival  is  the  word  that  was  used 
consistently  by  that  very  able  lady. 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir;  and  she  is 
right. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  for  reason,s  that 
at  times  are  clear,  and  at  times  not  so 
clear,  now  we  are  adding  various  addi- 
tional foreign  aid  donations  and  com- 
mitments to  the  point  where  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  becoming  increasingly 
obligated  to  spend  for  various  coim tries. 
In  effect,  we  are  now  financing  not  only 


that  state  which  we  have  the  obligation 
to  help  survive,  but  also  states  where  we 
have  no  obligation  and  ones  which  have 
consistently  been  enemies  of  IsreeL 

I  imderstand  in  this  bill  there  is 
around  $700  milUon  for  Egypt.  That  the 
total  which  goes  to  Egypt  is  around  $1.6 
billion  in  the  next  2  years. 

It  seems  more  and  more  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State,  for  whom 
I  have  great  respect,  is  now  trying  to 
buy  the  peace  in  the  1970's  comparable 
to  those  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Prance 
and  Britain  to  buy  peace  in  the  1930's. 
If  we  held  this  bill  down  to  the  one 
obligation,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
we  go  all  around  the  world  giving  away 
our  money — money  to  Spain  in  heavy 
quantities  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  base 
there.  Actually  perhaps  they  should  pay 
us.  We  give  money  to  Gi-eece,  over  $1 
billion,  because  they  are  having  trouble 
vvith  the  Tm'ks;  and  we  give  over  $1  bil- 
Uon  to  the  Turlcs  because  they  having 
trouble  with  the  Greeks. 

Some  people  were  annoyed  we  did  not 
put  more  heavy  money  into  Angola.  Now, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  plan  to  support 
the  antigovemment  people  in  Rhodesia. 
Where  is  all  this  going  to  stop. 

We  have  that  one  obligation ;  but  some 
people  are  now  utilizing  that  one  obliga- 
tion as  a  base  to  put  money  all  over  the 
world  in  an  effort  to  buy  peace  all  over 
the  world. 

I  asked  the  other  day  what  was  the  na- 
tional debt,  was  told  it  was  now  $634  bil- 
lion, estimated  next  year  to  be  $720  bil- 
Uon. 

A  lot  of  people  perhaps  forget,  because 
of  extraordinary  interest  in  various  for- 
eign countries  that  we  still  have  some 
problems  right  here  at  home.  Perhaps 
they  also  forget  that  in  our  way  of  life, 
the  only  source  for  taxes  is  income,  in- 
cluding profits.  With  a  national  debt  now 
approaching  a  trilhon  dollars,  with  this 
effort  all  over  the  world  to  buy  pe<H}le 
off — nobody  has  yet  told  us  how  it  is  ever 
to  be  paid  off  unless  we  are  drowned  in 
taxes. 

I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  is  tliere  any  money  in  this  bill  for 
Syria? 

Mr.  CASE.  $80  million  is  the  figure  for 
Syria. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  $80  milUon. 
Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  I  recognize  our 
obigation  to  that  one  state,  especially  as 
I  was  involved  in  it;  but  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  vote  this  type  and  character  of 
aid  to  all  these  other  coimtries.  No  one 
can  buy  peace.  The  effort  may  be  de- 
stroying the  American  economy. 

I  thank  my  able  friend  from  Idaho  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Griffin  has  str.t^d  the  situation  very  ac- 
curately. We,  too,  fought  very  hard  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Case  to  sustain  the  Senate's 
position.  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
Senate's  position  as  being  more  rational 
and  more  logical.  But.  as  has  always 
been  true  in  these  matters,  where  the 


other  side  is  just  as  deeply  convinced,  if 
we  want  to  get  anywhere  we  have  to 
work  out  some  accommodation. 

I  believe  that  in  the  totahty  of  the 
measure  and  its  purposes,  and  even  in 
the  totality  of  what  we  can  do  about 
forcing  information  on  MIAs,  to  which 
all  of  us  are  devoted,  we  have  done  is 
well  as  we  pragmatically  can.  It  certain- 
ly does  not  represent  an  issue  to  over- 
turn this  monumental  labor  and  water- 
shed character  of  the  conference  report  • 
on  this  issue  of  security  a.ssistance  and 
foreign  miUtary  sales. 

My  colleagues  who  were  managing  the 
bill  have  alreadj'  pointed  out  the  historic 
nature  of  the  situation  involved  here. 
For  one,  it  has  sought  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  an  overall  ceiling  on  arms  sales,  some- 
thing which  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  which  has 
agitated  all  of  us  in  terms  of  policy,  and 
again  we  have  arrived  at  a  practical 
limitation  in  order  to  keep  us  out  of 
being  the  prime  merchant  of  arms  in 
the  world,  and  yet  to  accommodate  our- 
selves both  to  the  statesmanship  in- 
volved of  maintaining  our  relations  with 
allies — and  we  dearly  need  tliem  all  over 
the  world — and  the  practical  competition 
which  dictates  that  if  we  do  not  sup- 
ply, others  will  which  will  be  of  material 
detriment  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  nothing  gained  whatsoever. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  threatened  veto  of 
this  measure  to  which  Senator  Grtffin 
has  already  spoken.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
survey  the  whole  scene  before  deciding 
to  veto  this  measure  about  which  we 
have  heard  threats. 

I  say  that  becau.'^e  I  believe  the  bal- 
ance which  has  been  attained  as  a  result 
of  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the 
administration— not  tliat  anyone  is  com- 
mitted, the  President  is  perfectly  free  to 
veto  this  if  he  wishes— but  the  balance 
which  has  been  obtained  in  an  absolutely 
unparalleled  effort  to  work  with  the 
administration  and  to  balance  out  indi- 
vidual provisions  against  other  provisions 
is  so  well  done  and  so  much  accomplish- 
ment is  represented  by  those  agreements 
that  I  believe  it  cannot  pos.sibly  within 
any  proximate  period  of  thne  be  restored, 
but  that  all  we  wall  have  will  be  a  con- 
frontation between  the  President  ard 
Congress  which  will  do  no  one  any  good. 
The  talk  about  trading  one  bill  for 
another,  trading  something  on  tlie  tran- 
sitional quarter  with  i-espect  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  this  particular  measure  and 
having  it  signed  by  the  President,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  President  and  unworthy  of 
Congress.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
any  such  idea  is  seriously  consideird. 

For  one.  the  measures  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report  are  al- 
together too  portentous  for  our  own 
future  and  that  of  the  world  to  be  dealt 
with  in  any  such  way,  and  that  it  com- 
pletely is  denigrated  by  any  such  treat- 
ment. 

Secwid,  I  have  too  much  re.^pect  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
involve  the  President  in  any  such  pro- 
posals. 
As  to  a  compromise  on  the  fifth  qiiar- 
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I  deeply  believe,  and 
it  for  a  long  time, 
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To  that  limited  extent,  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  balance  under  the  Constitution,  and 
I  believe  the  President  should  welcome  it, 
rather  than  reject  It,  'lecause  It  only 
serves  to  assure  an  act  which  Is  taken  to 
be  an  act  of  the  Nation  and  as  the  leg- 
islation and  the  President,  and  it  takes 
accotmt  of  the  modern  concept  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that,  to  use  Arthur 
Vandenberg's  aphorism,  "We  want  to  be 
in  on  the  take-offs  as  well  as  the 
landings." 

I  hope  vei'y  much,  and  especially  as  I 
think  Senator  Humphrey  has  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again,  that  in  the 
some  80  instances  which  have  arisen 
imder  comparable  statutes,  though  not 
particularly  parallel  to  this  particular 
one  of  over  $25  million,  we  have  had  that 
limitation  on  the  Government  sales.  We 
had  80  instances  of  such  applications  to 
us,  none  of  which  have  been  touched  by 
the  Congress. 

Both  on  practical  groimds  and  on 
grounds  of  division  of  power  and  author- 
ity between  the  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  hope  the  Pi-esldent  will  give  con- 
.sideration  to  om-  point  of  view  on  this 
matter  and,  again  be  a  party  to  that  kind 
of  comity  which  is  so  essential  to  oui' 
country  if  the  Congress  is  to  realize  its 
own  true  personality,  which  I  feel  the 
counti-y  deeply  wants  as  a  participant  in 
the  development  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country  without  derogating  from  the 
authority  of  the  President  as  the  coun- 
try's chief  foreign  policy  negotiator  and 
chief  foreign  policy  executor. 

I  believe  it  represents,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  may  be  advising  the  President 
to  the  effect  of  vetoing  tliis  bill  on  that 
ground,  a  backward  step  in  terms  of  the 
comity  which  should  exist  between  us  and 
him  in  the  interests  of  the  country  in 
view  of  our  new  concept  of  our  duty  in 
respect  of  foreign  policy. 

I  think  that  concept  has  been  veiT 
clearly  signalized  by  two  measures,  the 
commitment  resolution  over  which  Sen- 
ator Case  was  the  primaiy  author,  and 
the  war  powers  resolution  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  of  which,  with  Senator 
Stennis  and  others,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  author. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  only  do  what 
duty  and  responsibility  dictates  we  should 
do.  I  beUeve  our  approach  in  this  con- 
ference report  is  rational  and  reasonable 
and  we  should  not  be  inhibited  or  con- 
strained from  doing  what  we  think  is 
right  because  of  discussions  about  a  pos- 
sible veto,  but  we  should  show  our  faith 
in  the  President's  fairness  and  anxiety, 
which  lie  has  mentioned  time  and  time 
again,  to  get  along  with  the  Congress  in 
respect  to  foreign  policy,  by  sending  him 
a  bill  whicli  v\  e  feel  is  eminently  just  and 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate, 
therefore,  will  approve  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GLiiJNN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
arm:s  sale.s  around  the  world,  from  what- 
ever sources,  obviously  give  a  lot  of  pause, 
whellier  from  tliis  country  or  from  Rus- 
sia, or  wherever  they  come  from.  I  just 
wish  to  note  in  tliLs  bill  v.e  have  some- 
thing that  also  advocates,  we  hope,  in 
the  futme  some  peaceful  intents  around 
the  world,  also. 


In  this  bill  there  is  included  $1  million, 
small  by  comparison  with  the  total  extent 
of  the  bill,  but  $1  million  that  goes  to  ex- 
pand the  monitoring  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  efforts 
to  prevent  a  plutonium  spread  around  the 
world,  which  is  the  output  of  the  byprod- 
uct of  these  nuclear  plants  built  for 
peacefid  generating  purposes. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished floor  managers  of  the  bill,  both 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  for  their  efforts 
to  keep  that  $1  million  in. 

I  know  from  personal  conversation 
with  both  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  con- 
cern, which  equals  mine,  certainly,  and 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body— or  I 
should  say  all  the  Members  of  this  body, 
I  guess — in  trying  to  monitor  this  nu- 
clear spread  around  the  world,  that  if  it 
goes  uncontrolled  much  longer  it  is  liable 
to  literaHy  have  the  potential  of  the 
death  of  mankind  some  day. 

We  have  seen  too  much  spread  al- 
ready. This  is  at  least  a  small  fh-st  step 
that  the  floor  managers  of  this  bill  were 
able  to  keep  in  in  conference. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  them  on  it  and 
hope  that  our  concerns  in  the  future  can 
be  expressed  in  a  similar  way  toward 
extending  not  only  the  monitoring,  but, 
hopefully,  some  day,  to  our  control  of 
this  nuclear  spread  around  the  world  so 
we  do  not  wind  up  with  a  holocaust  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  This 
legislation,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  cuts 
to  the  core  of  Congress'  rightful  role  in 
foreign  policymaking.  At  long  last.  S. 
2662,  reforms  the  countiy's  policy  of 
arms  transfers  abroad,  and  the  confere&s 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  work. 

I  especially  want  to  single  out  Senator 
Humphrey  for  his  leadership  on  this 
critical  foreign  policy  issue.  He  has  been 
responsible  and  reasonable  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  pursued  and  de- 
veloped this  legislation;  I  salute  him  for 
his  vision. 

I  also  commend  him  for  keeping  the 
conference  report  budget  authority  lev- 
els in  the  national  defense  fmiction  in 
accord  with  the  fiscal  year  1976  second 
budget  resolution.  In  the  international 
affairs  function.  Senator  Humphrfy  held 
budget  authority  to  within  $0.1  billion 
of  the  resolution  assumptions.  The  $0.4 
outlay  overage  is  not  due  to  congres- 
sional spending  beyond  the  resolutioTv 
but  to  inadequate  estimates  which  were 
made  last  year  by  the  Office  of  Mana^'e- 
menl.  and  Budget. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  five 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  now 
before  us  relates  to  the  matter  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  foreign  governments  accused 
of  violating  basic  human  rights.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  state- 
ment on  that  matter  which  I  made  when 
the  instant  bill  v.'as  first  before  tlie 
Senatf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow.s: 
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Statement  by  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case 
For  some  time  now  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  on  which  I  serve  u  ranking 
Republican  member,  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned by  continued  reports  of  violations  of 
human  rights  In  foreign  countries.  Our  con- 
cern is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  many 
times  it  has  appeared  that  American  military 
assistance  has  been  going  to  governments 
accused  of  human  rights  violations. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  matter  to  prohibit 
any  ttulted  States  assistance  to  any  country 
that  violates  human  rights,  and  some  have 
advocated  that  we  do  this.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  that 
adhere  to  Western  concepts  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  And  If  it  were  our  policy  simply  to 
cut  off  all  American  assistance  whenever  a 
violation  occurred  we  might  well  make  the 
situation  of  the  people  In  those  countries 
worse,  particularly  If  the  country  fell  under 
Communist  control. 

Still  there  are  instances  where  the  behavior 
of  certain  governments  toward  their  own 
people  cannot  be  tolerated  or  supported.  For 
that  reason  the  Senate  has  added  to  this 
year's  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  a  special  provision 
which  deals  with  human  rights  abroad.  If 
approved  by  the  House,  this  section  of  the 
Act  will  establish  a  new  Institution  in  our 
own  government  directly  concerned  with 
such  violations  and  it  will  establish  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Congress  can,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  reduce  or  terminate 
American  assistance  to  countries  proven  to 
be  persistent  violators  of  Internationally  rec- 
ognized standards  of  human  conduct. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  office  In  the  Department  of  State  with 
the  responsibility  to  monitor  alleged  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  foreign  countries. 
This  new  Office  of  Human  Rights  is  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  will  be  approved  by 
Congress.  He  will  act  as  a  fact  finder  and  will 
evaluate  charges  of  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  by  other  nations.  He  will  give  advice 
to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  situation  In  those 
countries  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate American  response  to  the  problem. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  faced  in  the 
Congress  is  getting  an  objective  view  on  what 
Is  actually  happening  in  foreign  countries 
and  \iseful  advice  as  to  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  Unfortunately  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  our  own  State  Department  to 
pay  little  attention  to  the  behavior  of  for- 
eign dictatoi'shlps  and  totalitarian  govern- 
ments respecting  human  rights. 

The  action  by  the  Senate  in  cutting  off  all 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Chile  makes  it  clear  that  it  will  not  condone 
foreign  dictatorships  that  do  not  respect 
fundamental  rules  of  decency  in  dealing  with 
their  own  people.  At  the  same  time,  by  con- 
tinuing certain  forms  of  assistance  such  as 
food  donations  for  the  needy  in  Chile,  the 
Senate  has  avoided  penalizing  the  people  of 
the  country. 

The  new  legislation  also  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  certain  unusual  cU-cumstances 
where  American  national  security  interests 
oxitweigh  our  humanitarian  instincts  and  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  i>eople  living  in  for- 
eign countries.  If,  however,  the  administra- 
tion believes  that  it  Is  necessary  to  consider 
continuing  military  aid  in  these  imusual  cir- 
cum.stances,  the  law  requires  that  the  deci- 
sion be  shared  with  the  Congress  and  not 
made  routinely  without  proper  consultation 
or  without  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

This  new  legislation  can  mark  an  impor- 
tant step  in  advancing  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  in  the  world  community  of  nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  the  vote. 

•nie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  heea  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  is  in  progress,  the  Chair  cannot  rec- 
ognize the  Senator. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  calhng  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fong),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present 
and  vothig,  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


IRollcnll  Vote  No. 

157  Leg.  J 

VKAS— 51 

Bavh 

Huddlestou 

Nelson 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Biunpers 

Jackson 

Pell 

Case 

Javlts 

Percy 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Durkin 

Matbias 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Stafford 

Ford 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stone 

Hart,  Gary 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Morgan 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Welcker 

Hollings 

Muskie 

NAYS— 35 

Williams 

Aboure7.k 

Dole 

Nunn 

Allen 

Domenici 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pro.xmire 

Bartlett 

Gam 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Brock 

Griffin 

WUliam  L. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

StennlB 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Symington 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Mansfield 

Young 

Cannon 

McClellau 

Curtis 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bentsen 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Biden 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Church 

Inouye 

Tower 

Eriitland 

Laxalt 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  HI7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agi'eed  to. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1976— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
S.  644  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid-  • 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  > .  The  report  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  644) 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
to  improve  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  authorize  new  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  8,  1976,  beginning  at 
page  9957). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
sidering today  the  conference  report  on 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion Improvements  Act  of  1976  (S.  644) . 
I  am  very  proud  of  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  represents  a  congressional  effort 
at  reforming  the  regulatory  process  un- 
der tlie  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
and  an  effort  to  refine  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  which  we  enacted 
3' 2  years  ago. 

One  of  tlie  major  components  of  tliis 
legislation  is  tlie  establishment  of  a 
strong  Federal  preemption  in  the  con- 
sumer product  safety  area  unless  a  State 
or  local  government  can  show  a  specific 
need  for  havmg  a  varying  and  higher 
standard.  The  purpose  of  having  strong 
Federal  preemption  is  to  remove  some  of 
the  burden  from  business  of  Grovemment 
regulation.  All  too  often  a  business  must 
comply  with  not  only  Federal  require- 
ments, but  also  with  specific,  varying 
standards  promulgated  by  State  or  local 
governments.  While  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances where  the  State  or  local  re- 
quirement may  be  warranted,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  to  the  extent  possible, 
manufacturers  who  produce  products  for 
a  national  market  should  be  required 
to  comply  with  only  national  standards. 

To  this  end,  tlie  conference  report 
amends  the  Consumer  Pioduct  Safetj- 
Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  the  Poison  Pi-evention  Packaging 
Act,  and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to 
provide  that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishes  a  standard  or  other  reg- 
ulation, no  State  or  local  government 
may  establish  or  continue  in  effect  a 
standard  or  regulation  if  that  standard 
or  regulation  is  designed  to  protect 
against  the  same  risk  as  the  Federal 
standard  or  regulation.  However,  a  State 
or  local  government  may  petition  the 
Commission  for  a  waiver  of  the  Federal 
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the  Commission  shall  use  to  reduce  a 
risk  of  injury.  This  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 30(d)  of  the  Consiuner  Product 
Safety  Act  in  no  way  affects  previous 
determinations  made  by  the  Commission 
xmder  section  30(d>.  For  example,  the 
Commission's  determination  that  report- 
ing requirements  under  section  15  of  the 
act  appl:.-  to  products  regulated  under 
tlie  transferred  acts  is  not  altered  by  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  insure  effective 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
act.  First,  it  provides  for  the  awarding 
of  attorneys'  fees  to  enable  interested 
persons  who  have  rights  under  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  to  vindicate 
those  rights.  This  is  to  insure  that  the 
governmental  system  functions  properly 
and  that  the  great  cost  of  litigation  does 
not  prevent  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  from  being  properly  administered 
and  enforced. 

Second,  the  conference  report  adopts 
a  provision  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  seek  a  pre- 
liminai-y  injunction  during  the  pendency 
of  the  section  15  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  product  contains  a  substantial 
product  hazard.  This  will  prevent  the 
possibility  that  the  public  may  be  en- 
dangered while  the  Commission  is 
snarled  in  procedural  morasses. 

Third,  the  conference  report  gives  the 
Commission  authority  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  represent  itself  in  civil 
actions.  However,  before  the  Commission 
may  utilize  its  own  attorneys  for  this 
purpose,  it  must  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 45  days'  notice  and  allow  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  opportunity  during  this 
period  to  notify  the  Commission  in  writ- 
ing that  the  Attorney  General  will  rep- 
resent the  Commission  in  the  civil  ac- 
tion. This  45-day  procedure  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  enforcement  of  subpenas,  or 
lor  seeking  injunctions  or  preliminai'y 
injunctions.  In  those  cases,  the  Commis- 
sion's attorneys  may  represent  the  Com- 
mission immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
conference  report  represents  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bill.  It  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  enforcement  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  while,  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  the  burdens  which  may,  as  a  re^ 
suit  of  protecting  the  public  from  prod- 
uct risks,  be  imposed  on  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  full  agreement 
on  this  matter.  I  have  cleared  this  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  there  is  no 
opposition,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  :moSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
Dbsence  oi  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  M.'.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FIL- 
ING ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Chxjrch.  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  filing  the 
committee's  report  to  the  Senate  be  ex- 
tended from  April  30  to  May  28.  Under 
terms  of  Senate  Resolution  62,  agreed  to 
July  26,  1975,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  was  required  to  submit  its  report 
by  February  29.  However,  the  Senate 
has  approved  orders  extending  the  time 
for  filing  until  April  30.  This  request  is 
made  for  the  following  reasons:  First. 
The  Grovemment  Piinting  OflBce  faces 
heavy  work  pressures  on  other  mattei-s, 
and  our  galley  proofs  are  being  delayed; 
second,  indexing  of  the  report  cannot  be 
completed  until  the  galley  proofs  are  re- 
ceived; third,  additional  actions  have 
been  taken,  causing  a  need  for  revision 
of  prior  drafts  of  cei-tain  sections  of  the 
report;  and  fourth,  committee  members 
need  ample  time  for  review. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORLT**   CALL 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CLARK'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed,  without  further  action  tiiereon 
today,  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  645.  Senate  Resolution  104,  a  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  relative  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
liEve  any  ordere  been  entered  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  There  are 
no  orders. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 104 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  majority  and  minority 
leadere  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each;  that  at  1  p.m., 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
then  unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVISION  OF  ORDER  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
400 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  an  order  was 
entered  some  days  ago  providing  that 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400,  creating  an  intelligence  over- 
sight committee,  be  taken  up  by  the 
Senate  no  later  than  May  6. 1  believe  that 
is  correct. 

In  any  event,  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  RiBicoFF  and  through  him,  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Chtjrcii,  I  desire  to  change  that 
date  to  the  10th  of  May.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  done  today,  if  there  is  any 
objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  was  an  order 
that  it  be  taken  up  on  the  6th,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  changing  it  to 
the  7th — if  there  were  merely  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  leadership  that  they 
expected  to  take  it  up  on  the  6tli. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  was  no 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
that  there  was  an  announcement  by  the 
leadership  that  the  legislation  would  be 
taken  up  on  May  6.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Ribicoff  suggested 
that  the  date  of  May  6  be  changed  to 
May  10. 

Mr.  GREFPIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD  subsequently 
said :  Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  de- 
termined that  an  order  was  entered 
some  days  ago  providing  for  considera- 
ation  at  some  point  during  the  day  of 
the  6  of  May — no  later  than  that  date — 
for  the  Senate  to  take  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Ribicoff  and  others,  to  seek  consent  to 
revi.se  that  order  to  provide  for  the  new 
date,  May  10,  rather  than  May  6.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JAMES 
R.  HOFFA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  the  disappear- 
ance last  July  30  of  James  R.  Hoffa,  I 
have  frequently  expressed  my  concern 
as  to  the  allegations  of  corruption  and 


undei-R^orld  influence  associated  with  the 
Teamsters  Union  that  he  once  served  as 
president.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  it  is 
very  important  to  leave  no  stone  im- 
turned  until  we  learn  what  happened 
to  Jimmy  Hoffa.  It  may  be  even  more 
important,  however,  to  find  out  why  it 
happened. 

Having  urged  a  full  investigation,  I 
again  welcome  a  recent  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
NuNN),  who,  as  acting  chairman,  has 
now  launched  an  inquiry  by  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Intensive  investigations  are  also 
underway  and  have  been  for  some  time 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  there  have  been  some  encour- 
aging indications  within  recent  days 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be 
close  to  solving  the  Hoffa  mystery. 

Mr.  Saul  Friedman,  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Knight-Ridder  newspapers, 
reported  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  oii 
April  23  that  Federal  investigators  now 
believe  they  do  know  how,  by  whom 
and  why  Mr.  Hoffa  was  abducted  and 
presumably  killed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article,  headlined  "U.S.  Probers 
Think  They  Know  Who  Murdered  Hoffa 
And  Why,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  April  23,  197C| 

U.S.  Probers  Think  They  Know  Who 

MVRDERED  HOFTA  AND  WHY 

(By  Saul  Friedniau) 

Washington— Federal  investigators  believe 
they  know  why,  how  and  by  whpm  former 
Teamsters  Pi-esideut  James  R.  Hoffa  was 
kidnapped  and  killed,  according  to  a  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department  official. 

The  official,  who  asked  that  his  name  be 
withheld,  declined  to  diviilge  the  detaUs  of 
what  investigators  have  found  because,  he 
said,  that  could  pinpoint  the  government's 
sources  of  information. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  the  evidence  and 
information  supplied  by  witnesses  and  un- 
derworld informants  strongly  point  to  Detroit 
are.\  persons  close  to  Hoffa  and  the  New 
Jersey  mobsters.  New  Jensey  Teamster  official 
Anthony  (Tony  Pro)  Provenzano  also  figures 
in  the  government  probe,  he  said. 

A  separate  source  In  Detroit  who  has  been 
close  to  the  Investigation  confirmed  the  Jus- 
tice Department  official's  assessment  of  the 
case. 

And  Richard  "niornburgh,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  charge  of  the  criminal  division, 
put  it  this  way:  "We  have  a  very  viable 
theory  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Hoffa  and  as  to  who  was  responsible.  But 
there  Is  a  difference  between  what  we  know 
and  what  we  can  prove  in  court."  Hoffa  dis- 
appeared last  July  30  from  the  parking  lot 
of  the  Machus  Red  Fox  Restaurant  In  Bloom- 
fleld  Township. 

Another  federal  source  said  that  Charles 
(Chuckle)  O'Brien  apparently  played  a  major 
role  in  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hoffa. 

But  the  same  source  said  that  O'Brien, 
.self-described  foster  son  of  the  missing  Hoffa 
and  a  key  figure  in  the  probe  from  the  start, 
may  have  been  involved  unwittingly. 

Thornburgh  acknowledged  that  since  De- 
cember, attempts  to  build  a  legal  case  against 
suspects  have  "stalled."  But  he  added,  "We're 
still    woiking  on   it  every  day.  We  are  still 


puUing  the  preseure  on.  We  are  stUl  getting 
information.  And  we  are  confident  we  can 
break  the  case. 

Investigators  seemed  on  the  verge  of  crack- 
ing the  case  four  months  ago  when  three 
New  Jersey  men  were  brought  before  a  grand 
jury  and  a  lineup. 

The  three  were  Salvatore  Brlgugllo,  former 
business  agent  for  Teamsters  Local  560  in 
Union  City,  N.J.,  and  a  close  associate  of 
Provenzano,  the  local's  former  president  and 
now  its  secretary-treasurer;  Briguglio's 
brother,  Gabriel;  and  lliomas  Andretta.  sen- 
tenced in  June  1973  to  prison  for  loan  shark-' 
Ing. 

The  three  were  permitted  to  return  home 
following  their  appearances  before  a  Detroit 
grand  Jury  and  Uae  lineup  in  Pontiac,  re- 
portedly aft«r  witnesses  had  faUed  to  suij- 
.stautiftte  underworld  tips  that  the  three  were 
involved  in  the  kidnapping.  The  ca.se  seemea 
to  die. 

On  tiic  condition  that  his  name  not  be 
used,  the  Justice  Department  official  agreed 
to  explain  a«  candidly  as  possible  to  Knight 
Newspapers  why  the  Hoffa  investigation  now 
.seems  to  be  on  dead  center.  His  explanation 
was  checked  with  separate  sources  involved 
iu  the  investigation. 

Just  why  the  official  chose  to  reveal  that 
the  Jxistice  Department  Is  getting  clascr  to 
the  suspected  killers  is  unclear.  But  the  dis- 
closure may  be  related  to  an  overaU  cam- 
paign to  put  increasing  preesvire  on  those 
responsible  for  Hoffa's  di.sappearajice  and 
those  who  have  knowledge  of  It. 

According  to  the  official  and  the  other 
soiu-ce-:.  ideutificRilons  supplied  by  witnesses 
at  the  Pontiac  lineup  were  not  as  legally  con- 
clusive as  FBI  agents  wished.  But  investiga- 
tors became  satisfied  that  they  knew  who 
v/ns  involved  in  Hoffa's  disappearance. 

The  investigators  also  have  Information 
from  within  the  Teamsters  and  tlie  under- 
world in  Detroit  and  New  Jersey  which  has 
bolstered  their  working  assumptions  about 
the  case. 

The  problem  is  that  the  tipstei-s,  although 
considered  reliable  by  Investigators,  could 
be  of  no  help  in  obtaining  indictments  or 
convictions. 

The  Investigators  further  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  and  information,  that  Hoffa 
wa-s  lured  to  the  restaurant  for  a  lunch  meet- 
ing which  never  took  place  with  an  old 
friend  and  reputed  mob  figure,  Anthony 
(Tony  Jack)    Giacalone,   among  others. 

Asked  if  Chuckle  O'Brien  was  involved  in 
helping  to  set  up  the  kidnapping,  the  Justice 
Department  official  said.:  "We're  keeping  the 
pres.sure  on  Chuckle.  I  won't  say  anything 
one  way  or  il\e  other." 

It  was  learned  from  another  source,  how- 
ever, that  FBI  agents  have  what  they  consider 
reliable  information  that  03rien  picked  up 
the  New  Jersey  trio  when  they  arrived  at 
Etetroit  Metropolitan  Airport.  The  source  in- 
dicated O'Brien  might  not  have  known  what 
purpose  the  men  had  in  coming  to  Detroit. 

Attorneys  for  the  three  men  have  denied 
that  they  were  in  Detroit  at  the  time  of 
Hoffa's   cILsappearance. 

O'Brien  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
Thui-sday. 

Tlie  Justice  Department  official  went  out  of 
his  way  to  say  that  investigators  "have  no 
evidence "  that  Teamster  President  Frank 
Pltzsimmons,  who  liad  become  Hoffa's  rival, 
was  involved  in  Hoffa's  disappearance. 

The  official  did  acknowledge — for  the  first 
time — that  the  Justice  Department  had 
known  that  it  probably  could  not  have  sus- 
tained the  ban  against  Hoffa's  participation 
iu  union  activities  much  longer. 

Hoffa.  who  was  on  parole,  was  pushing  a 
suit  to  permit  resumption  of  his  union  activ- 
ties.  And  the  Justice  Department  official 
sai'^.  that  Hoffa  probably  would  have  won, 
sooner  or  later,  on  constitutional  grounds. 
Fltzsimmons,   who  wanted  to  hold  on  to 
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the  presidency,  "ber.e 
appearance,  he  said. 

"But  he  would  have 
died  of  a  heart  attack.' 
"and  It  would  be  unfair 
sion  that  any  evidence 
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Investigators  agree, 
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had  to  be  eliminated." 
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Hoffa's  body  was 
New  Jersey's  Hackensack 
discount  that. 
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that  the  recovery  of 
make  a  solid  murder 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr. 
gest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant  legis 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  iinanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orde 


ROUS 


The  House  met  at 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
D.D.,  offered  the  foHoiing 


iig 
Ttiy 


Know  ye  not  that  ye 
God  and  that  the  Spirt 
in  you? — I  Corinthian^ 

O  God,  our  Father, 
Life  and  Love;  we  con>e 
ence  with  thanksgiv 
courts  with  praise.  In 
hast  enriched  our  live? 
spirits,   and   sustained 
trouble. 

Now  as  we  face  the 
day  we  bring  to  Thee 
purified,  our  ambitions 
minds  to  be  cleansed, 
be   made  fit   dwelling 
Spirit.  May  we  do 
and  in  so  doing  make 
ter  country  and  our  wo(-ld 

Let  this  be  a  day  of 
cau.se  Thou  art  vjth 
Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name 


ou- 


v,-ith  u: 


THE  JOtniNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie 
ined  the  Journal  of  the 
ceedings  and  announqes 
his  approval  thereof. 
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President,  I  sug- 
quorum. 
OI^FICER.  The  clerk 

ative    clerk   pro- 

BY<iD.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
rescinded. 
OlTFICER.  Without 
ed. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  take  up  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104,  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Rollcall  votes  are  expected  with  re- 
gard to  that  matter. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104,  the  Senate  is  expected  to  take 
up  S.  2555,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
raiagelands  rehabilitation  and  protection 
program,  and  S.  1737,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  uniform  standards 
for  licensing  and  regulation  of  chemical 
laboratories — not  necessarily  in  that  or- 
der, but  more  than  likely  in  that  order. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  all  three  of  those  measures 
tomorrov,-.  In  any  event,  it  is  anticipated 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
Monday.  However,  I  will  not  enter  that 
order  at  this  point,  because  circum- 
stances could  change. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  bill  will  not  be  taken  up  by 
the  House  until  Monday  of  next  week. 
Consequently,  the  Senate  will  have  to  de- 
fer action  on  that  conference  report  un- 
til it  is  received  by  the  House.  That  would 
mean  that  the  Senate  will  not  take  up 
tlie  conference  report  this  week. 

I  belie\e  that  about  sums  up  the  pro- 
gram. 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  tomorrow  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  5:36 
pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  April  29,  1976.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  being 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  28, 1976: 

Department  or  State 

Frank  E.  Maestrone,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofQcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait. 

Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  oCBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Czech- 
oslovak Socialist  Republic. 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  information  officers  begin- 
ning Charles  R.  Beecham,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  information  ofBcer  of  class  1,  and 
ending  E.  Ashley  Wills,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  information  officer  of  class  7,  which 
nomination  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  29,  1976. 
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o'clock  noon. 

Sdward  G.  Latch, 

prayer: 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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cur 


He  pray.  Amen. 


Chair  has  exam- 
last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  12226.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10230  >  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
science  and  technology  policy  for  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  scientific 
and  technological  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  President,  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  ways  and  means  for 
improving  the  Federal  effort  in  scientific 
research  and  information  handling,  and 
in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  follov.ing  titles,  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1526.  An  act  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  purposes  of  certain  public  lands 
in  northern  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2004.  An  act  to  eliminate  a  restriction 
on  use  of  certain  lands  patented  to  the  city 
of  Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.; 

S.  3295.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  annual  contributions  imder  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  hous- 
ing programs  under  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  Fair  Housing  Month. 


CAMBODIAN  EMBASSY  CONTACTED 
IN  PEKING  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
WOLFF  OP  NEW  YORK  REGARD- 
ING MISSING  PERSONS 

'Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  p.nd  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ' 

Mr.  MONTGOMEP.Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  and  thank 
him  on  behalf  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  MIA's  for  delivering  a  letter  from  our 
committee  to  the  Cambodian  Embsssv  in 
Peking. 

As  you  kncv.',  we  have  had  coniiderable 
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difficulty  contacting  the  new  Cambodian 
Government  In  order  to  determine  the 
fate  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  newsmen 
missing  in  Cambodia.  When  we  learned 
that  Mr.  Wolff  was  planning  a  trip  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  during 
tlie  recent  congressional  recess  we  asked 
him  to  make  an  attempt  to  contact  the 
Cambodians,  which  he  readily  agreed  to 
do. 

I  wanted  the  Members  to  be  aware  of 
the  gentleman's  efforts.  Mr.  Wolff  has 
had  a  longstanding  and  deep  concern 
for  our  MIA's  and  we  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance he  has  given  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  Persons. 


CONTACTING    CAMBODIANS    IN 
PEKING 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise,  and  extend  his  remarks.* 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  tlie  chainnan  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  in  Action,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) for  his  kind  words.  However,  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  letter  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  in  Action 
was  delivered  to  the  Cambodians. 

I  requested  our  Legation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  Congi'essman  Burke  of 
Florida  and  myself  to  meet  or  to  deliver 
this  formal  request  to  the  Cambodians 
while  we  were  in  Peking. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  get  the 
Legation  to  accompany  me  on  this  mis- 
sion and  we  had  to  take  a  taxicab  to  the 
Cambodian  Legation  cf  the  Cambodian 
Mission.  In  the  time  that  it  took  for  us 
to  get  the  taxicab,  I  surmise  from  subse- 
quent events,  the  Cambodians  were  noti- 
fied that  we  were  on  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Mission,  the 
Peoples  Liberation  Army  guard  who  was 
present  did  not  stop  the  cab  from  enter- 
ing the  driveway.  It  was  quite  obvious  the 
Cambodians  were  notified  for  it  is  normal 
procedure  for  the  PLA  guard  to  halt 
visitors.  We  Tent  to  the  door  and  rang 
the  bell  and  got  no  answer.  We  rang  sev- 
eral times.  We  got  no  response  whatso- 
ever, not  even  someone  coming  to  the 
window  of  the  Legation  which,  again  to 
me  was  an  indication  that  the  Embassy 
in  some  fashion  had  been  notified  we 
were  coming. 

I  tried  the  door,  and  the  door  was  open. 
I  walked  in  and  attempted  to  rouse  some- 
one in  the  Embassy,  to  no  avail.  The 
other  doors  were  locked,  although  I  could 
hear  voices  in  the  backgroimd.  In  order 
to  hand  dehver  this  message,  I  left  it  on 
the  official  information  desk  in  the  front 
of  the  reception  room.  Therefore,  hand 
delivery  of  this  letter  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  received  no  response  v/hile  we  were 
in  Peking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  families  of  the  serv- 
icemen and  civilians  missing  in  action  in 
Cambodia  are  anxiously  awaiting  word  as 
to  the  fate  of  their  next  of  kin.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  the  Cambodians  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  display  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  required  of  governments  and 
make  a  positive  response  to  the  select 


committee's  letter.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  list  the  names  of  the  serricemen 
and  civihans  contained  in  this  letter. 
AMERICANS  Missing  in  Cambodia 
Servicemen  listed  as  mlssUig  in  action  or 
prisoner  of  war,  total,  24. 

NAME,  hank,  and  SERVICE  NUMBER 

U.S.  Army 

Bauman.  Richard  Lee,  CWO.  291464721. 
Bccerra.   Ruby  Morales,   SSGT,   460848037. 
Boronskl,  John  Arthur,  SPC,  014347082. 
Cochrane.   Deverton   C,   SSGT,   034380828. 
Dlx.  Craig  Mitchell,  SSGT,  271501934. 
Harned.  Gary  Alan,  SSGT,  207380219. 
HaiTls,  Bobby  Glenn,  SSGT,  460921537. 
Hosken.  John  Charles.  CWO,  293163290. 
Kioske.      Harold      William,      Jr.,      CAPT. 
136381565. 
O'Donnen.  Michael  Davis,  CAPT.  387443597. 
Pool,  Jerry  Lynn,  CAPT,  462708764. 
Price,  Bunyan  Durant,  Jr.,  SSGT,  242801676. 
Richardson,  Dale  Wayne,  CAPT.  340347226. 
Schcrdin.  Robert  Francis,  SSGT,  153381224, 
Smoot.  Curtis  Richard,  SSGT,  587052512. 
White.  Charles  Edward,  MSGT,  421365738. 


U.S.  Air  Force 
Samuel       Blackmar, 


C.\PT, 


C^nielius, 
460623217. 

Huberth,  Eric  James.  CAPT,  214440489, 
Lineberger.  Harold  Benton,  LTC,  460460269. 
Martin.  Douglas  Kent,  CAPT.  092360973. 
Smallwood.  John  Jackie,  CAPT,  257707697. 

U.S.  Murine  Corps 
Hall,  Gary  L..  PPC,  402888873. 
Hargrove,  Joseph  N.,  LCPL,  243885570. 
Marshall,  Danny  G.,  PVT,  234928919. 
Civilians  listed  as  missing,  total,  9. 
Flynn,  Sean,  Photographer  for  Time. 
Hangen.  Welles,  CBS  Correspondent. 
Humphrey.  Larry. 
McKay,  Clyde. 
Nolan,  McKlnley. 
Reynolds.  Terry,   UPI  Reporter, 
Stone.  Dana.  CBS  Cameraman. 
WalFh.  Brian. 
yi:r.,  John 


MIA  SELECT  COMMITTEE  COM- 
MENDS MR.  WOLFF  FOR  HIS  EF- 
FORTS ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  MIAS 
IN  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Missing  Persons  in  Action  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  our  committee  to  de- 
liver oui"  request  for  MIA  information 
to  Cambodia.  As  my  colleagues  know,  our 
committee  has  attempted  to  establish  a 
line  of  Communication  not  only  with 
Cambodia  but  with  Laos  and  with  Viet- 
nam. To  date  all  of  our  efforts  in  com- 
municating with  the  Government  of 
Cambodia  have  been  fruitless. 

Wlien  we  were  in  Hanoi  during  the 
December  recess,  we  made  a  personal 
call  upon  the  Cambodian  legation  in 
Vietnam  and  found  that  we  received 
no  response,  and  that  there  was  nobodj' 
ai,  home. 

I  hope  that  the  message  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  has 
delivered  will  receive  a  response.  I  urge 
our  Embassy  people  in  China  to  exert  an 
effort  to  trj'  to  obtain  a  response,  and  I 
hope  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  assist  us  in  that  endeavor. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  3065 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  April 
28,  1976,  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
S.  3065,  the  Federal  Electicn  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  tliis  reservation  only  for  the  pm*- 
pose  of  attempting  to  get  some  clarifica- 
tion as  to  when  it  might  be  anticipated 
that  the  conference  report  could  be  acted 
on  by  the  House.  The  gentleman  frcm 
Ohio  yesterday  received  permission  to 
bring  up  the  conference  report  on  Thm-s- 
day.  Tliat  was  done,  as  I  read  the  Record, 
on  the  basis  that  there  would  be  a  report 
in  the  Record  this  morning,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
request  that  I  made  yesterday  would  still 
be  effective,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  It  would 
be  fair  if  this  request  is<granted  to  bring 
tlie  report  up  tomorrow,  the  Members  not 
having  had  a  chance  to  read  the  report. 
I  am  hopeful,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  we  will  arrive  at  a  consensus 
tills  afternoon.  What  is  going  on  now  is 
a  conference  on  the  report,  not  on  the 
bill  but  on  the  language  of  the  report 
to  accompany  the  bill.  I  have  never  been 
down  this  road  before.  Yesterday  we  got 
about  halfway  through  the  report.  I  of- 
fered to  meet  with  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  xmable  to  meet  due  to 
previous  commitments. 

We  are  going  to  meet  at  1:30  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  hopeful  tliat  by 
some  time  this  evening  we  will  have  the 
report  agreed  upon. 

The  bill  has  already  been  agreed  upon. 
All  we  are  now  discussing  is  the  report 
explaining  what  we  did.  If  that  is  agreed 
upon  and  can  be  filed  tonight  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  bring  the  report  up 
not  before  Monday. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  very  much  appreciate  that 
response  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
With  that  understanding  that  the  report 
will  not  come  up  imtil  Monday,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SO'^ETS  RESTRICT  EMIGRATION 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  35  nations 
signed  the  Helsinki  agreement  last  Au- 
gust, including  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  Those  that  signed 
pledged  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
unite families  separated  by  political 
boimdaries.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  living  up  to  that  promise. 
Thus,  Members  of  Congress  are  conduct- 
ing a  vigil  on  behalf  of  the  families  w^ho 
remain  separated. 
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A  case  history  of 
titled  "Orphans  of  tht 
cally  details  this  trag|c 
time  I  would  like  to 
bers'    attention    the 
Reinberg  family. 

Yuri  Reinberg,  a  ypimg 
dent  studying  at  Te 
traveled  to  Brussels 
World  Conference  or 
call  the  world's  attention 
his  family,  ci-uelly 
Viet    Union's    emigra 
parents  are  now  in 

Yuri's  only  sister 
at  the  age  of  20  of 
is  all  they  have  left 

Yevgenny   and  Soifhia 
years  of  age,  applied 
Union  last  July,  hopiiig 
had    received    permission 
They  were  refused 
and,  Yevgenny,  who 
physics,  was  demoted 
as  a  specialist  in 
stitute  for  Shipbuilding 
building  repairs.  He 
Ing  used  as  an  example 
Institute  to  discourag< 
Ing.  Sophia,  an  econopiist 
her  Job. 

The     Helsinki 
meaningless  in  the 
family  and  others  in 
I  will  close  by  quoting 
ter  from  the  Reinberi  ;s 


hese  families  en- 
Exodus"  dramati- 
problem.  At  this 
I  ring  to  the  Mem- 
situation    of    the 


in 


sei  arated 


di;d 

Ho  Igkins 
ii. 


medical  stu- 
Aviv  University, 
February  to  the 
Soviet  Jewry  to 
to  the  plight  of 
by  the  So- 
lon   policies.    His 
Leningrad. 

a  few  years  ago 
disease — he 
the  world. 

Reinberg,   55 
o  leave  the  Soviet 
to  join  Yuri  who 
to    emigrate, 
permission  to  leave; 
has  a  doctorate  in 
from  his  position 
met^urgy  at  the  In- 
to foreman  for 
that  he  is  be- 
to  others  at  the 
them  from  apply- 
has  retained 


ag  -eement 


tiels 


fa:e 


We   miss   yon 
thought  Is   for   the  day 
be  together  in  Lsrael. 


bfccuines 
of  the  Reinberg 
this  position,  and 
from  a  recent  let- 
to  their  son: 
desperately   and   our   only 
when   we  shall   all 


OF 


RE-REFERRAL 
MENT  OF 
PENSATION     TO 
GUAM  FOR 


that 
Civil 


Mr.  HENDERSON 
unanimous  consent 
on  Post  OflBce  and 
charged  from  the 
of  the  bill  H.R.  12776. 
payment  of 
tion  to  individuals 
the  basis  of  Federal 
the  Armed  Forces, 
re-referred  to  the 
and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  genflema 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objefction 


ard 


PRESIDENT  MUST  BND  CANAL  ZONE 
FALSEHbODS 


<Mr.  SNYDER 
permission  to  addresi 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr. 
I  said  here   that 
the  duty  to  thoroughly 
ter  of  the  State 
the  1936  Treaty  of 
ama  refers  to  the 
ritory  of  the  Republic 
the  jurisdiction  of 

The   Department 
sell  our  people  on  its 
away  by  spreading 
I  have  found  no 


the 


ths 
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«.R.    12776,   PAY- 
UNEMltOYMENT  COM- 
RESIDENTS     IN 
SERVICES 


FEDI  RAL 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

the  Committee 

Service  be  dis- 

furjther  consideration 

to  provide  for  the 

unemplcb^ment  compensa- 

reiidlng  in  Guam  on 

service  or  service  in 

that  the  bill  be 

Cctmmittee  on  Ways 


there  objection  to 
n  from  North 


askbd  and  was  given 

the  House  for  1 

ind  extend  his  re- 


S  peaker,  on  April  13, 
Pfesident   Ford   has 
explore  the  mat- 
Department's  claim  that 
Pr:  endship  with  Pan- 
c4nal  Zone  as  "ter- 
of  Panama  under 
United  States." 
Currently   seeks   to 
Canal  Zone  give- 
erroneous  belief, 
previous  State  Depart- 


ment interpretation  of  the  1936  treaty 
ever  making  such  an  inference. 

I  demanded  that  President  Ford  pub- 
licly substantiate  this  State  Department 
claim — which  I  consider  to  be  absolutely 
without  legal  gi-ounds,  and  totally  false — 
or  order  the  Department  publicly  to  im- 
mediately reti'act  the  claim  and  to  de- 
sist from  using  it. 

Today  I  repeat  my  demand. 

This  week's  National  Observer  edi- 
torially repeats  the  State  Department 
claim,  unaware,  I  am  certain,  that  the 
1936  treaty  actually  reinforced  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  itself, 
while  yielding  certain  rights  to  land  and 
acquisition  of  land  outside  the  Zone 
situated  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  13th: 

The  President  and  the  State  Department 
have  a  right  to  argue  their  case  on  Its 
merits. 

To  lie  to  the  American  people  Is  nothing 
less  than  malfeasance  in  office. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  tell  us  something 
about  the  reports? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  four  reports,  as  follows: 

A  rule  on  H.R.  8410,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  amendments. 

A  rule  on  H.R.  9043,  flexible  and  com- 
pre.ssed  work  schedules. 

A  rule  on  H.R.  12384,  military  con- 
stiiiction  authorization,  which  was  post- 
poned once  before. 

No.  4  is  the  resolution  granting  per- 
mission for  all  committees  to  sit  imtil 
May  16.  1976,  while  the  House  Is  pro- 
ceeding under  the  5-minute  rule,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule  XI, 
clause  2<i). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  get  special  permission  for  com- 
mittees to  sit  while  we  are  in  full  debate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  presenta- 
tion which  was  made  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  today  was  that  because  of 
the  press  of  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  resolution  and  the  neces- 
sity for  all  committees  to  act  prior  to 
that  deadline.  May  16,  that  they  would 
need  to  meet  when  the  5-minute  rule  was 
in  effect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nor- 
mally I  would  not  want  to  object  to  the 
consideration,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we 
have  to  have  committees  sitting.  Tliey 
have  all  known  that  the  May  16  deadline 
is  here. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  will- 
ing to  withdraw  that  unanimous-consent 
request  and  just  have  the  other  three? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  while  we  are  asking  for  filhig 


the  reports  tliis  does  not  necessarily 
mean,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  that  they 
will  be  called  up;  but  if  the  gentleman 
continues  in  the  objection,  I  will  with- 
draw the  request  with  respect  to  item 
No.  4. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  appreciate 
if  the  gentleman  would;  otherwise,  I 
would  feel  constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  withdraws  the 
fourth  item? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
will  not  object  and  withdi'aw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  201] 
Ainbro  Hayes,  Ind.  Pike 

Ashley  Hebert  Rangel 

Bell  Hiusbaw  Rees 

Berglond  Howard  Reuss 

Bevlll  Jarman  Rhodes 

Boggs  Johnson,  Pa.       Rlsenhoover 

Buchanan  .lones,  Ala.  Sarbanes 

Burke,  Pin.  Jones,  N.C.  Scheuer 

Chisholm  Karth  Skubitz 

Clay  Long,  Md.  Steelman 

Conlan  McEwen  Stuckey 

Conyers  Macdouald  Tea^ue 

de  la  Garza  Madden  Thompson 

Dell  urns  Matsuuaga  Udall 

Dent  Mills  UUman 

Diggs  Moakley  Vigorlto 

Eckhardt  Moorhead,  Pa.     Wa-xman 

Edwards,  Calif.   Murphy,  N.Y.     Wilson,  Tex. 
Esch  Nix 

Eshlemnn  Obey 

Evans.  Coin.         Patterson, 
Gude  Calif. 

Harsha  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
SisK) .  On  this  roUcall  369  Members  have 
recorded  tlieir  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispepstd 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2662. 
INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  ARMS  EXPORT 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  repoi-t  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  26621  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
staTtinent  of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
cf  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Thr  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  6, 
1976.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2662,  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

This  conference  report  is  the  end  result 
of  nearly  1  year  of  investigations,  hear- 
ings, committee  markups,  and  negotia- 
tions between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  my  fellow 
House  conferees  for  their  contributions 
and  support  during  the  conference. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  resolved 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  fairly  and  responsibly. 

RESOLtrnO?!  OF  BtTBGET  DIFFERENCES 

With  respect  to  the  budget  differences 
between  the  two  bills,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  total  fiscal  year  1976  author- 
ization of  $3,166,900,000. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  authorization — If  fully  ap- 
propriated— would  not  exceed  the  overall 
ceilings  on  budget  authority  and  outlays 
set  in  the  second  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

In  addition  to  falling  under  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  ceilings,  this  authorization 
represents  a  cut  of  $298,400,000  in  the 
administration's  request — and  a  decrease 
of  $293,050,000  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  figure  is,  however,  in- 
creased by  $116,500,000. 

Within  the  total  authorization,  the 
conferees  agi'eed  on  the  following  ma- 
jor pi'ogi'am  authorizations: 

Grant  military  assistance,  $229,600,- 
000; 

Grant  military  training,  $27  million; 

Foreign  military  credit  sales,  $1,039,- 
000,000; 

Secm-ity  supix)rting  assistance,  $1,- 
766,200,000; 

Contingency  fund,  $5  million; 

Narcotics  control,  $40  million: 

Middle  East  special  requirements  fund, 
$50  million; 

Aid  to  Cypriot  refugees,  $10  million; 
and 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
$1  milhon. 

Although  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
small  reduction  in  the  Middle  East  pack- 
age, the  bulk  of  funds  authorized  in  the 
conference  report  are  still  earmarked  for 
that  vital  area. 

Specifically,  Israel  would  receive  a  to- 
tal program  of  $2,230,000,000,  including 
51,500,000,000  In  military  sales  credits 
and  $730  million  in  supporting  assist- 
ance. 


Egypt  and  Syria  would  receive  eco- 
nomic aid  in  amoimts  of  $705  million  and 
$80  miUion  respectively. 

Jordan  would  receive  economic  and 
militarj'  assistance  totaling  $197,500,000. 

The  conference  report  retains  the  ear- 
marking of  grant  militai-y  assistance  and 
supporting  assistance  for  Greece  but  re- 
duces the  amovmts  contained  in  the 
House  bill  to  $31  million  and  $65  million 
respectively. 

Tm'key  is  also  eannarked  for  $31  mil- 
lion in  grant  military  assistance.  How- 
ever, Turkey  caimot  actually  receive  this 
aid  imless  she  is  in  compliance  with  the 
restrictions  contained  in  section  620(x> 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Fm-ther,  with  regard  to  Turkey,  the 
conferees  retained  the  House  provision 
on  assistance  to  Turkey  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  the  statutory' 
prohibition  on  militai-j-  aid  to  that  coxm- 
try  only  for  the  period  from  enactment 
of  this  bill  until  September  30,  1976,  and 
only  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  Turkey 
to  buy  defense  articles  and  services  up  to 
$125  million  in  value  during  tliat  limited 
period. 

JIAJOP.    POLICY    DIFFiniENCES 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  were  more 
than  200  substantive  and  technical  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  bills,  they  stemmed 
largely  from  two  major  policy  differences. 
Tliose  differences  involved  the  provisions 
in  each  bill  for : 

First,  expanding  congressional  control 
over  arms  sales;  and 

Second,  the  related  issue  of  defining 
the  term  "major  defense  equipment." 

The  conferees  resolved  these  issues  as 
follows : 

First,  the  House  provision  setting  an 
annual  $9  billion  ceiling  on  all  arms  sales 
was  adopted  with  certain  modifications. 
The  40-percent  subceiling  on  the  sale  of 
combat  equipment  was  deleted  along  with 
the  requirement  that  the  President  had 
to  declare  that  an  emergency  existed  in 
order  to  waive  the  requirements  of  the 
ceiling. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  the  ceilmg,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  letters  of  offer  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  F-16  jet  fighter  aircraft  to 
NATO  comitries  should  not  count  against 
the  ceiling. 

It  is  further  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  that  licenses  for  the 
export  of  sporting  arms  and  ammunition 
shall  not  count  against  the  ceiling. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  revised  and  ex- 
panded existing  law  to  require  that  all 
proposed  sales  of  "major  defense  equip- 
ment"— whether  they  are  handled 
through  Goverrmient  or  commercial 
channels — be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
possible  veto.  The  Senate  bill  also  would 
have  required  that  all  proposed  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  sales  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  of  S25  milhon  or  more 
be  sent  to  Congress  for  possible  veto. 

The  conferees  modified  the  Senate's 
provisions  by  requiring  tlie  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  for  possible  rejec- 
tion the  following  types  of  proposals: 

One.  All  proposed  Government  sales  of 
"major  defense  equipment"  of  $7  million 
or  more: 

Two.  All  proposed  commercial  e.\i:oit 
licenses  to  sell  "major  defense  equip- 
ment" of  $7  million  or  more;  and 


Three.  All  proposed  Government  sales 
of  any  defense  articles  or  services  of  $25 
million  or  more. 

Finally,  the  conferees  adopted  the 
House  bill's  definitions  of  "major  defense 
equipment"  as  "any  item  of  significant 
combat  equipment  on  the  U.S.  Munitions 
List  having  a  nonrecurring  research  and 
development  cost  of  more  than  $50.- 
000.000  or  a  total  pioduction  cost  of  more 
than  $200,000,000" — and  applied  it  uni- 
formly throughout  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  stood  before  the 
House  last  month  to  present  our  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  security  assistance  authorization.  I 
said  that  the  bill  provided  "a  proper 
balance  between  our  responsibihties  to 
our  friends  and  allies  and  the  avoidance 
of  arms  races  and  other  threats  to  inter- 
national ijeace  and  stability."" 

I  am  convinced  that  this  conference 
report  retains  that  balance.  I  ui-ge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BROO?.IFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  6  months  now 
since  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  began  marking  up  security  as- 
sistance legislation  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
During  the  extensive  markup  period, 
dm-ing  the  floor  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  in  conference.  I  have  repeat- 
edly and  forcefully  voiced  my  gra^'e  res- 
ervations about  the  tendency  of  Con- 
gress— so  evident  in  S.  2662 — to  interject 
itseh  into  the  foreign  policy  process  and 
hobble  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  American  diplo- 
macy. 

On  March  3,  when  we  debated  the 
security  assistance  bill  in  tliis  Chamber, 
I  expressed  many  of  these  reservatiors 
and  described  the  legislation  as  being  at 
the  very  margin  of  acceptabihty.  Never- 
theless, because  of  Its  importance  to  our 
diplomacy,  particularly  in  the  vital 
Middle  East  area,  I  reluctantly  urged  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  and  pointed 
out  that  the  President  could  determine 
whether  the  restrictions  written  into  the 
legislation  were  so  obnoxious  and  crip- 
pling as  to  render  it  unacceptable. 

I  was  also  hopeful,  in  early  March, 
that  some  of  the  problems  I  enumerated 
in  respect  to  H.R.  11963  could  be  re- 
solved in  conference.  Unfortimately.  this 
was  impossible  since  the  zeal  of  the  other 
body  to  establish  itself  as  a  paramount 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  American  diplo- 
macy surpasses  even  our  own  best  ef- 
forts. Despite  my  reservations  about 
S.  2662,  I  signed  the  conference  report 
not  because  I  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
legislation,  but  because  of  the  obvious, 
urgent  requirement  for  a  security  assist- 
ance program.  Again,  my  assmnption  was 
that  the  President  would  determine  for 
himself  whether  he  could  live  with  the 
encroachments  Congress  had  established 
as  the  price  of  fiscal  year  1976  security 
assistance  authorization. 

Most  of  my  problems  with  S.  2G62.  the 
end  product  of  om*  labors,  concern  the 
ongoing  rivalry  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  for  control  of 
American  diplomacy. 

If  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
make  today  it  is  that  this  gi-owing  con- 
frontation must  not  work  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  our  national  security  and  our 
global  interests.  In  seeking  to  redress 
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imbalances  of  the  paafc  decade— and  I 
acknowledge  that  ther  j  have  been  im- 
balances and  abuses — qongress  must  re- 
sist the  tendency  to  abi|se  its  new-found 
power  by  staking  out  ^ver-larger  terri- 
tory in  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  concerned,  MiH 
our  infatuation  with  tne  legislative  veto 
as  an  instrument — constitutionally  ques- 
tionable as  far  as  I  am  concerned — to 
block  arms  sales,  even  Commercial  arms 
sales;  to  terminate  assistance  to  nations 
deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  our  condi- 
tions of  assistance;  andlto  terminate  as- 
sistance to  nations  w^ose  policies  on 
human  rights  we  have  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  foimd  wanting. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  wlien 
Congress  tells  the  Pr<isident,  not  just 
President  Ford,  but  any  future  President, 
that  he  can  no  longer  Dlace  resti-ictions 
on  trade  with  Vietnam  When  Congress 
says,  in  efifect,  that  it  shall  determine 
policy  on  our  MIA's  lor  the  next  180 
days. 

I  am  concerned.  Mi.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  tells  the  Presi  lent  to  phase  out 
grant  military  assistaiice  and  military 
assistance  advisory  gntups.  I  am  con- 
cerned when  Congress  lectures  the  ad- 
ministration on  how  to  leal  with  nations 
that  discriminate  atainst  American 
citizens. 

The  di-ift  and  tenor  of  S.  2662  is  con- 
frontational; Congress  nas  established  a 
high  price  for  its  appnval  of  a  securitv 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
We  demand  reports,  issessments,  and 
consultations.  We  demind  the  right  to 
say  "no"  on  an  increising  number  of 
issues.  And  we  demard  that  this  and 
future  administrations  abdicate  to  us  an 
ever-larger  role  in  for(  ign  policy. 

There  is  no  question,  VIi-.  Speaker,  that 
S.  2662  serves  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
gz-ess  of  the  United  Sta  es.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced, however,  that  t  serves  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my-self  such  time  as  I  rr  ay  consume. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  SIpeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yisld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  when  the 
House  of  RepresentatiT  es  passed  the  In- 
ternational Security  Assistance  Act, 
H.R.  11963,  March  3.  12  76.  it  adopted  tv,o 
amendments  that  were  offered  regarding 
coercive  treatment  of  American  busi- 
ness representatives  o^  erseas. 

Simply  stated,  my  amendments  would 
have:  First,  required  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congiess  whether  we 
should  continue  security  assistance  to 
those  countries  whose  ofTicials  extorted 
or  attempted  to  exto  t,  in  return  for 
rights  to  allow  Ame  ican  citizens  or 
corporations  to  conduc  t  business  in  that 
country;  and.  second,  eqnired  a  similar 
report  by  the  Pre.sidi  nt  when  it  was 
fouad  that  foreign  offic  als,  covered  under 
this  act,  received  payment':,  or  other 
illegal  and  improper  considerations  of 
v.-'.lue  from  a  U.S.  corv  oration  in  return 
for  a  contract  to  purch  rise  ^,rms  or  oth'"r 
military  materiel  froru  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
.tliat   botli   of   these   i  mendments   were 


dropped  in  the  conference,  and  merely 
put  in  the  report. 

For  the  last  several  months,  the  media 
has  been  saturated  with  stories  involv- 
ing overseas  payoffs.  We  cannot  sim- 
ply turn  our  head  and  pretend  that  it 
does  not  exist.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
downplay  such  aberrant  behavior  by  dis- 
missing with  the  simplistic  observation 
tliat  "Everyone  does  it."  After  all  the 
moralizing  and  chest-beating  in  indig- 
nation. I  felt  and  still  think  that  it  was 
time  that  we  went  on  the  record  to  deci-y 
this  reprehensible  atmosphere  poisoning 
the  conduct  of  international  business 
affairs. 

My  amendments  were  not  drawn  to  be 
couiining.  I  contend  that  they  were  not 
overly  burdensome  to  the  President  and 
the  State  Department. 

I  think  that  my  amendments  would 
have  been  a  boon  to  the  great  majority 
of  American  businessmen  who  deal  over- 
seas who  are  honest  and  straightforward. 
My  amendments  would  have  given  these 
p?ople  protection. 

Can  the  distin,'?uished  chairman  tell 
us  why  the.se  amendments  were  dropped? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  offered  good 
amendments  on  the  floor  and  the  chair- 
man at  that  time  very  broadly  accepted 
his  amendment.  When  we  went  to  con- 
jcrcnce  we  h?.d  three  similar  amend- 
mcrus  in  the  bill.  We  had  the  long 
i'mendmcnt  inserted  in  the  other  body, 
inserted  by  Ecnat&r  Chtjikh,  and  we  had 
a  modified  amendment  adopted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Nix',  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  and  then  we 
liad  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  We  tried  to  mold 
all  three  amendments  together  to  do 
what  the  .sponsor  tried  to  accomplish. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conferees  felt 
so  stron&ly  about  the  gentleman's 
amendments  that  the  language  of  the 
amendments  was  included  in  the  state- 
n.ent  of  managers.  Also  if  the  gentle- 
nir.n  will  look  at  page  40  in  the  confer- 
ence report  he  will  see  that  section  604 
\.ill  do  what  the  gentleman  had  in  mind. 
But  I  felt  strongly  about  the  gentleman's 
Eintndment  and  insisted  it  be  high- 
lighted m  llie  statement  of  managers. 

Ma-.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  language  ui  the  report  is  almost  ver- 
batim reporting  tlie  amendments  the 
House  passed  and  which  the  chairman 
liad  accepted.  I  do  notice  on  page  40, 
section  504,  the  bill  makes  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  foreign  military  sales  and 
the  reoiiirement  for  the  keeping  of  re- 
ports and  the  possibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  require  by  regulations  or  he 
rvcy  require  the  reporting  of  these  sales. 

It  would  seem  to  me  what  the  gentle- 
n.an  is  saying  is  that  the  committee 
(.learly  intends  for  the  State  Department 
and  tlie  President  to  report  any  acts  of 
coercion  or  illegal  sales  or  corruption 
by  any  foreign  officials  and  if  that  is  re- 
lorted,  tiien  it  is  clearly  expected  that 
the  President  shall  make  such  a  report 
to  us  here  with  the  recommendation  that 
lie  thinks  such  foreign  affairs  program 
v.culd  be  discontinued  oi-  not  and  give 
ine  House  a  chance  to  express  itself.  Is 
t'tnt  clear  here? 


Mr.  MCMWjAN.  That  is  this  Members 
position,  yes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  hope  that  lan- 
guage would  be  in  the  law;  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  says 
tliose  {joints  are  included  in  section  604 
and  they  will  be  carried  out,  I  believe 
it  does  gi\'e  the  American  people  the  feel- 
ing that  none  of  this  will  take  place  and, 
if  so,  tlie  President  should  take  action. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  rhe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michei/)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report.  I 
understand  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinskd 
later  on  will  speak  in  opposition  and  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report,  which  I  intend  to  support. 

The  reasons  for  taking  this  position 
are  as  follows: 

The  bill  recouunended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions for  legislative  veto,  by  concurrent 
resolution,  of  executive  branch  imple- 
mentation of  security  assistance  pro- 
grams. These  provisions  violate  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution  re- 
garding the  procedures  for  enactment  of 
legislation  and  involve  Congress  in  the 
execution  oi  the  law  in  a  manner  incom- 
patible with  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine. 

The  bill  permits  all  of  the  following 
executi\  e  functions  to  be  blocked  by  con- 
current resolution: 

Section  204,  consent  to  a  third-party 
transfer  of  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  or 
defense  services; 

Section  211,  governmental  sale  to  a 
foreign  country  of:  First,  defense 
articles  or  services  valued  at  $25  million 
or  more:  or.  second,  major  defense  equip- 
ment valued  at  $7  million  or  more. 

Section  211,  issuance  of  a  license  for 
the  export  of  major  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  for  $7  million  or 
more. 

Section  301.  governmental  sales,  com- 
mercial arms  shipments,  military  a.ssist- 
ance  and  training  to  a  government 
which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  i« 
engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
hmnan  )ights  violations  and  for  which 
continued  assistance  and  sales  are  not 
adequately  justified  by  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Section  303,  continued  grants  and 
sales  to  a  country  believed  by  Congress 
to  have  committed  a  substantial  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  use  for  U.S. 
furnished  defense  articles  or  defense 
services. 

Section  304.  assistance  to  a  country 
which  has  granted  sanctuary  to  terror- 
ists where  the  President  has  determined 
that  U.S.  np.tional  security  requires  such 
assistance. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  reso- 
lutions intended  to  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  be  presented  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent and.  if  disapproved  by  him,  be 
repassed  by  two-thirds  majority  In  both 
Houses.  The  provisions  In  this  bill 
which  I  mentioned  previously  seek  to 
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circumvent  this  constitutionally  man- 
dated procedure.  In  effect,  they  reserve 
to  the  Congress  the  right  to  amend  the 
law  to  prohibit  specific  transactions 
through  a  process  less  formal  than  re- 
quired under  the  Constitution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  statute. 

In  addition,  the  wide  range  of  trans- 
actions made  subject  to  congressional 
disapproval  by  the  bill  would  necessarily 
involve  the  Congress  directly  in  the  per- 
formance of  executive  functions — such 
as  entering  into  contracts  and  issuing 
licenses — which  are  not  Avithin  the  prov- 
ince of  Congress  mider  the  apportion- 
ment of  legislative  and  executive  powers 
set  forth  under  the  Constitution.  For 
Congress  to  participate  directly  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  it  enacts  as  pro- 
posed, violates  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  separation  of  powers. 

The  constitutional  objections  to  the 
legislative  veto  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  not  merely  theoretical,  they  are  of 
profoimd  importance  to  tlie  functioning 
of  our  Government.  These  provisions 
seriously  erode  the  President's  ability 
to  cari-j'  out  his  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Moreover, 
they  distract  Congi-ess  from  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  guidance  to  be 
applied  by  the  President  ai;  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  instead  cause  the  Congress  to 
become  a  coadministrator  sharing  re- 
sponsibility for  operational  decisions. 
The  predictable  result  would  be  ineffi- 
ciency, delay,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
management  of  our  Nation's  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Congress  has  important  respon.sibiU- 
ties  for  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  oversight  of  the  Executive's  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  These  responsi- 
bilities should  be  fulfilled  in  an  aflSrma- 
tive  and  constructive  way  rather  than 
tlirough  a  systematized  procedure  for 
disruption  of  executive  branch  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  I  tliink 
there  are  good  grounds  for  voting  against 
this  conference  report  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly support  the  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski  ) . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  > . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  yielding  me  some  time. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  military 
assistance.  I  certainly  am  not  opposed 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  aU-eady 
said,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  in  this  leg- 
islation are  earmarked  for  that  very  im- 
portant and  strategic  area  known  as  the 
Middle  East,  but  I  want  to  amplify,  if 
I  can,  my  objections  to  this  conference 
report  and  speak  to  the  point  raised  by 
my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel" 
about  the  use  of  the  legislative  veto 
through  the  provisions  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  in  this  legislation,  that 
woiUd  enable  the  Congress  by  the 
exercise  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
literally  to  negate  actions  that  have  been 
t£^en  by  the  executive  branch. 

This  is  not  a  subject  to  which  I  have 


come  just  today.  Back  in  December  of 
last  year,  1975,  I  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  prepare  for  me  an  analysis 
of  what  has  been  done  In  this  regard 
in  recent  years  by  the  Congress.  I  was 
astoimded  to  find  that  between  1932 
through  1939,  there  were  only  five  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Congress  had  sought 
to  interpose  what  could  be  described  as  a 
legislative  veto. 

But,  that  rate  of  adoption  has 
quickened,  I  was  informed,  especially 
during  the  last  3  years  when  40  such 
laws  were  passed  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress; 15  in  1973  and  26  in  1974,  and  at 
least  23  such  acts  were  passed  in  the  first 
session  of  the  94th  Congress.  Mind  you, 
this  is  a  report  that  was  given  me  by  the 
Librai-y  of  Congress  under  date  of 
December  30,  1975,  and  additional 
actioiis  have  been  taken  since  that  time. 
Moreover,  a  immber  of  the  acts  that  are 
referred  to,  those  act^  that  have  been 
paiised  particulai'ly  in  the  93d  and  94th 
Congress,  liave  called  for  mors  than  one  - 
review,  moi-e  tlian  one  defeiral  or  con- 
tained more  than  one  disapproval  sec- 
tion, and  some  of  them  have  had  as  many 
as  three  or  foiu"  legislative  veto  provi- 
sions. 

As  lias  bi^en  pointed  out  alieady, 
there  are  at  least  sL\  sections — as  I 
understand  the  analysis  that  has  been 
made  of  the  conference  report — there 
are  at  least  six  sections  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  amount  to  legislative  veto  by 
concurrent  resolution.  I  voted  for  the 
War  Powers  Act  in  the  93d  Congress.  I 
have  been  in  the  well  of  this  Hoase  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  urge  a  more 
equal  partnersliip  between  the  Congi'ess 
and  Uie  executive  branch  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  when  we  involve  the  Congres.';  in 
prescribing  this  kind  of  negative  action 
and  in  what  amount*  to  the  day-to-day 
operational  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  we 
are  completely  perverting  the  very  laud- 
able and  justifiable  ends  that  I  am  sure 
the  authors  of  these  provisions  intended. 

It  Ls  scarcely,  therefore,  any  wonder 
that  when  I  had  a  conversation  a  few 
v.eeks  ago  with  an  ambassador  from 
a  leading  Asian  comitry,  he  complained 
bitterly  to  me  to  this  effect — and  he  put 
it  very  bluntly  and,  I  think,  very  pre- 
cisely :  "If  I  want  to  know  what  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  is,  where 
do  I  go?  Do  I  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Do  I  talk  to  someone  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Govei^nment?  Or,  do 
I  come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  I  come  to  the  Congress, 
with  whom  then  should  I  deal?  Should  I 
go  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  or  should  I  go  to 
someone  who  represents  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  ethnic  groups 
that  have,  in  my  opinion,  involved  them- 
selves to  an  unwarranted  degree  in  for- 
eign policy  in  recent  montlis?" 

Tills  is  a  complaint  that  is  becoming 
all  too  common  among  ttiose  who  seek 
to  work  m  cooperative  fashion  witli  the 
United  States,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  making  it  very  difiB- 
cult  for  anyone  to  tell  exactly  what  our 
foreign  policy  is. 

I  would  feel  remis.s  in  my  duty  in 


acting  on  this  conference  report,  sup- 
porting as  I  do  the  amounts  tluit  are 
involved,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  places 
where  that  grant  assistance  or  militarj' 
as.sistance  would  be  applied.  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  dutj'  if  I  did  not  state 
my  very  grave  objection,  serious  objec- 
tion, to  the  legislative  veto  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  mifortunate. 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  a  pouit 
of  order  will  not  lie  on  provisions  of  leg- 
islation that  are  considered  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely dubious  constitutionality,  be- 
cause I  think  that  could  be  said  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  to 
w  hicli  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  S)}eaker.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinskh  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thts 
conference  report,  does  not  exactb 
achieve  Utopia  in  this  complex  world. 

This  report  moves  tJie  country  another 
.step  down  the  road  to  the  management 
of  foreign  affairs  by  committee — by  a 
committee  of  535  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount 
of  the  push  in  this  direction  comes  from 
the  reaction  of  Congress  to  Secretary' 
Kissinger.  But  even  though  I  have  called 
for  his  resignation  three  times.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  drive  by  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  assume  direct  control 
of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  justified  by  their  disUke 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State.  The  re- 
strictions and  requirements  imposed  by 
Congress  on  tlie  executive  branch  in  its 
dav-to-duy  operation  of  foreign  policy 
can  only  reduce  its  capability  to  respond 
ciuickly  and  flexibly  to  the  complex  and 
m-gent  problems  we  face  around  the 
world. 

The  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  late  Senator 
Vandenberg:  "Politics  stops  at  the 
water's  edge."  Tliat,  of  course,  v.as  a  re- 
flection of  national  unity  during  World 
War  n.  While  I  recognize  the  impossibil- 
ity of  achievuig  national  unity  in  foreign 
affairs  at  this  time.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress has  gone  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  also  rcgj'ct  that  the  conference  re- 
tained the  $9  billion  annual  ceiling  on 
U.S.  arms  sale.  If  the  United  States  had 
a  monopoly  on  arms,  a  ceiling  would 
make  sense.  But  in  the  real  world  all  a 
ceiling  will  accomplish  is  to  open  the 
arms  sale^  market  for  the  French,  the 
sanctimonious  Swedes,  and  the  opportu- 
nistic Soviets,  while  depriving  the  United 
States  of  political  leverage  in  controlling 
the  spare  parts  flow  and  follownp  salas. 

The  arms  ceiling  is  another  example  t>f 
congressional  inconsistency.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Congress  gives  the  executive 
branch  hell  for  its  led  tape  and  bureau- 
cratic uieflaciency;  then  the  Congress 
turns  around  and  blithely  imposes  arms 
control  and  review  procedures  upon  tlie 
Executive  that  will  create  a  massive, 
costly,  and  perhaps  miworkable  admin- 
istrative burden.  As  a  resiilt  of  this  mis- 
chief, I  predict  a  year  from  now  the  Con- 
gress will  be  criticizing  executive  branch 
handling  of  tlie  arms  control  restricticHis, 
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come  into  the  well  after  orations  by  tiie 
minority  whip  and  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Republican  conference,  who 
are  articulate  and  outstanding  world 
statesmen.  But  some  things  have  to  be 
said  and  that  is  my  assignment  this 
alternoon. 

RIi-.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  worked  on  this  bill,  I  recog- 
nize that  a  lot  of  staff  motivation  went 
into  it.  A  member  of  the  staff,  who  is  a 
veiy  personal  friend  of  mine,  worked  for 
years  to  develop  this  legislation,  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  ef- 
fort. And  then  I  have  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Dr.  Morgan,  and  I  know  the  great  re- 
sponsibility he  has  borne.  So  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  committee,  I  held  my 
nose  and  voted  for  it.  Then  it  was  brought 
to  the  floor,  and  some  bad  amendments 
v.-ere  beaten  off,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  polish  it  up  a  bit,  but  it  was  still  a  bad 
bill.  So  I  again  held  my  nose  and  voted 
for  it.  Then  we  went  to  conference.  Seven 
House  Members,  and  seven  or  eight  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  all  but  one,  I 
think,  a  potential  President  of  the  United 
States,  added  to  the  complications  of  the 
bill.  But  as  a  good  conferee,  I  signed  the 
report,  but  again  I  held  my  nose. 

Now  we  are  at  the  point  where  we 
have  to  make  a  decision,  a  decision 
whether  we  can  support  this  conference 
report.  At  this  point,  I  cannot  do  It. 
Therefore,  I  have  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report,  and  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
why  this  bill  must  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee.  First,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  that  this  is  the  1976  au- 
thorization bill.  We  only  have  2  months 
left  of  the  1976  authorization  year.  We 
have  lived  without  this  authorization  for 
10  months.  We  could  take  care  of  the 
program  for  the  remaining  2  months 
without  any  major  problem. 

But  then  let  me  take  some  specific 
points  on  this  bill.  What  is  wrong  with 
this  bill?  Basically,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  535  Members  of  Congress,  if  they 
wish,  shall  each  conduct  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  tlie  first  and 
most  vigorous  critics  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers, for  political  reasons  in  a  Presiden- 
tial year,  are  less  supportive  of  the 
President.  But  the  bill  as  drawn  will 
affect  all  future  Presidents  and  all  future 
Secretaries  of  State,  no  matter  who  they 
may  be.  because  there  are  restrictions  in 
this  bill  that  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  t'lie  Chief  Executive  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

Normally,  as  the  Members  know,  I  am 
not  moved  to  partisan  comments.  But  one 
brief  partisan  comment  is  necessary. 
That  is.  I  predict  that  if  we  would  pass 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  and  it  would 
become  law  and  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  his  first  request 
of  the  Congress  in  Januarj-  1977  would 
be,  "Unshackle  me  from  the  restrictions 
you  have  imposed  on  the  Chief  Executive 
under  this  legislation." 

Foreign  policy  cannot  be  carried  on 


intelligently  uaider  this  bill  which  so 
totally  ties  tlie  President's  hands,  and 
it  would. 

Let  me  discuss  one  dollar  figure.  Back 
in  the  mid-sixties,  when  the  Congress  of 
that  time  evidently  had  great  confidence 
in  the  Chief  Executive,  tlie  autiiorization 
for  contingency  funds  in  this  kind  of 
legislation  was  over  $300  million. 

The  President  had  over  $300  million 
in  contingency  funds  to  use  to  adjust 
foreign  poUcy.  Do  tiie  Members  kno'v 
v.hat  he  has  today?  It  is  $5  million  in 
tlie  contingency  fmid.  That  is  less  than 
the  amomit  some  of  tlie  chairmen  of 
committees  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  muster  mider  some  of  the 
committee  resolutions  approved  by  tac 
House. 

Tills  bill  terminates  the  MAAG  assist- 
ance program.  It  provides,  witliout  any 
conces.'iions  from  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, for  the  termination  of  the  Fre.~.i- 
dent's  authority  to  restrict  trade  with 
that  Commimist  comitry.  It  totally  tic. 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  one  oth.-r 
point.  Tlie  bill  provides  a  $9  billion  an- 
ual  ceiling  on  the  United  States  on  arms 
sales;  $9  billion  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  would  support  the  absolute 
abolishment  of  arms  sales  if  we  were 
the  only  country  in  the  world  exporting 
arms.  The  latest  figures  I  have  show 
that  the  Soviet  Union  in  1976  will  prob- 
ably provide  Its  allies  and  other  sources 
of  trouble  over  $12  billion  in  military 
equipment. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  French,  i\\c 
West  Germans,  the  British,  and  the  lipl- 
ians,  and  we  even  have  the  gi'catest  neu- 
tralists in  history,  the  Swedes,  selling 
arms  abroad. 

When  we  put  in  a  prohibition  as  tight 
a-s  this  one,  on  arms  sales  as  a  cellin.g, 
all  we  do  is  open  up  the  opportunity  for 
other  countries  to  make  sales;  we  do  not 
end  the  arms  race.  We  lose  the  constraint 
we  could  exercise  in  the  supply  of  spare 
parts,  and  we  further  tie  the  hands  Oi 
the  Executive  to  effectively  conduct  for- 
eign policy. 

Let  me  sum  the  situation  up  in  tliis 
way :  If  we  believe  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
duct foreign  pohcy,  then  we  should  vote 
for  tlie  motion  to  recommit  so  we  could 
go  back  to  conmiittee  and  undo  some  of 
the  damage  that  is  done  in  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  an  overkill,  an  absolute  overkill,  by 
the  Congress  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

We  cannot  have  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress assume  this  role.  Some  Member.s,  in 
fact,  most  are  well  motivated,  most  are 
tremendously  able,  and  most  are  dedi- 
cated, but  Members  are  all  susceptible  to 
regional  pressures,  especially  in  a  cam- 
paign year.  We  cannot  give  the  Congress 
tlie  type  of  authority  this  bill  does  and 
expect  to  have  an  effective  conduct  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  these  things 
as  I  have.  I  hope  the  Members  will  please 
understand  I  am  not  an  isolationist.  I 
consider  myself  an  internationalist  as 
I  look  about  this  complex  world  of  ours. 
I  realize  that  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
tliere  are  a  number  of  classic  isolation- 
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ists.  On  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle 
tliere  are  many  neo-isolationists.  So  I 
say  to  the  classic  isolationists  and  to  the 
neo-lsolationists  that  they  should  stick 
with  me  on  this  motion  to  recommit, 
because  I  am  sure  we  really  want  our 
President,  not  all  535  of  us,  to  be  resijon- 
.sible  for  foreign  affairs. 

I  say  to  international  minded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  we  know  that  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  has  to  have  its  Chief  Executive  in 
a  position  to  speak  with  authority  and 
confidence  on  world  affairs,  and  we  know 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  responsible  for  our  relations 
with  145  different  comitries. 

So  I  appeal  to  all  the  Members,  the 
Isolationists,  and  the  broadminded 
statesmanlike  types  that  I  generally  as- 
sociate with,  to  support  me  in  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  will  do 
that,  we  can  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  where  it  will  be  considered 
with  the  sober  responsibility  it  should 
receive  in  that  body.  Then  they  can 
send  us  back  a  bill  that  will  contain  the 
necessary  congressional  oversight  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  President  to 
exercise  proper  responsibility  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  before  we  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Now  that  the  gentleman  from  lllir.cis 
(Mi*.  Derwinskd  has  notified  the  House 
that  he  intends  to  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  that  motion 
is  adopted  and  we  send  the  bill  back  to 
conference. 

The  basic  fact,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  conferees  to 
change  this  conference  report  to  the  ex- 
tent deshed  by  the  speakers  on  the  mi- 
nority side  because  the  language  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  lUmois 
(Mr.  Michel)  and  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  appeared  fre- 
quently m  both  bills.  Under  the  House 
rules,  there  would  be  no  v.ay  by  which 
this  language  could  be  chai-'ged  sub.stan- 
tialb'  if  this  bill  were  sent  back  to  r^on- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  tl.ere  must  be 
another  reason  this  report  is  opposed  by 
the  minority  so  that  they  vvant  it  to  go 
back  to  conference.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
could  be — but  if  they  want  to  give  us  the 
real  reason,  let  them  go  down  in  the  well 
and  spell  out  the  real  reason. 

I  repeat,  Mi'.  Speaker,  there  is  no  way 
by  which  this  conference  report  could  be 
rewritten  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
if  it  goes  back  to  conference. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlii.s  con- 
ference report  is  recommitted,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  shoulder  the  conse- 
quences of  the  action  of  the  minority.  If 
it  is  passed  and  the  Pi'esident  decides 
that  he  wants  to  veto  it  by  virtue  of 
what  has  been  put  forth  here  by  some 
of  the  leadership  on  the  other  side,  then 
he  wUl  have  to  live  with  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vei-y  serious 
measure.  Many,  many  Members  of  this 
House  have  a  deep  Interest  in  thi.s  legis- 


lation. If  we  want  to  follow  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  worked  out  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  imckage.  then  let  us 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
let  us  send  this  bill  down  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  let  him  make  the  decision  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  law  or  not. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  niu'ii  has 
been  said  today  about  the  use  of  concur- 
rent resolution  authority  as  a  means  bv 
which  Congress  can  direct  foreign  policy. 
It  is  described  as  a  legislative  veto  of 
foreign -policy  actions  of  the  President. 

What  is  tile  record?  I  have  been  a 
Member  for  16  years  and  I  cannot  recall 
an  occasion  when  Congress  used  the  au- 
thority of  a  concurrent  I'esolution.  On  no 
occasion  I  can  recall  has  a  vote  even  oc- 
oured  on  the  House  floor  bas^d  on  con- 
current resolution-veto  authority. 

It  is  true  that  several  resolutions  have 
been  filed  under  concurrent  resolution 
authority — one  in  opposition  to  the  sale 
ol  Kavvk  missiles  to  Jordan — but  none 
ever  leaclied  the  House  floor. 

Frankly.  I  ha\e  been  greatly  distressed 
by  some  of  the  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  Congress.  Restrictions  on  military 
sales  to  Turkey  the  past  few  years  have 
been  especially  ill-advised. 

But  I  do  beUeve  the  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  a  substantial  re- 
sponsibility to  influence  and  help  decide 
foreign  policy.  Tiie  establishment  of  con- 
current resolution  authority  is  one  w.  y 
to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

The  record  would  tend  to  support  tiie 
contention  that  Congress,  so  far,  nt 
least,  has  teen  prudent,  restiained  a. id 
proper  in  its  exercise  of  such  authority. 

In  my  opinion,  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit S.  2662  to  conference.  Tliere  ara  cer- 
tainly many  features  of  the  bill  that  I 
support — in  particular,  the  provisions 
relating  to  aid  to  Israel.  However.  I  do 
not  feel  we  should  be  forced  to  accept  a 
bill  which  has  other,  unacceptable  fea- 
tures just  to  get  the  things  which  are 
essential.  For  example,  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  relating  to  renewed  trade  uitli 
Hanoi  are  in  my  view,  totally  unaccept- 
able. This  bill  should  be  .sent  bai;k  to 
conference  so  that  tliis  language  can  be 
deleted,  then  expeditiously  returned  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  bu:<iness  of 
the  House. 

Ml-.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
House  will  take  final  action  today  on  the 
fiscal  yeai-  1976  International  Security 
Assistance  Act.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  we  have  produced  a  good  bill,  witli 
some  far  reaching  implications,  and  I 
should  like  to  mention  just  a  few  of  its 
most  important  elements. 

One  of  the  touchstones  of  American 
Foreign  Policy  has  been  our  support  for 
Israel's  secmity;  at  the  same  time  we 
have  worked  unceasingly  to  bring  peace 
and  stability  to  tlie  Middle  East.  The 
bill  recognizes  both  objectives.  It  author- 
izes $1.5  bilUon  in  military  sales  credits 
for  Israel,  as  well  as  a  grant  of  $730 
million  in  security  supporting  assistance. 
It  also  authorizes  $705  million  in  security 
supporting  assistance  for  Egj'pt.  In  the 
past  few  years  Egypt  has  exerted  leader- 
ship in  the  efforts  to  find  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  Middle  Epst  crisis.  The 


country  is  desperately  in  need  of  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided. I  think  correctly,  to  furnish  her 
some  of  that  support. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  authorizes  up  to 
one  quarter  the  aid  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  3-month  transitional  quartet. 
This  will  round  out  our  strong  support 
foi-  Israel  for  the  year. 

Another  aspect  of  the  bill  has  broad 
and  long-term  imphcations.  In  the  past 
few  years  the  tempo  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
foreign  powers  has  quiclcened.  We  have 
become  the  world's  leading  arms  sales- 
man, and  this  has  extremely  dangerous 
implications.  The  bill  before  us  today 
contains  a  variety  of  new  checks  on  thLs 
escalating  trend.  It  is  useful  to  note  that 
the  Foreign  Mihtarj'  Sales  Act  has  been 
renamed  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
and  it  now  covers  botli  govei-nment-to- 
government  and  private  commercial 
arms  sales. 

Section  212  urges  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate multinational  discussions  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  international  mili- 
tary aims  sales,  and  he  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  results  of  these  discussions. 

Section  213  puts  a  ceiling  of  $9  bil- 
lion— in  1975  constant  dollars — on  the 
aggregate  value  of  defense  articles  and 
ser\ices  wliich  are  sold  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  and  are  licensed 
through  commercial  sales.  It  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1976.  and  apply  to 
fiscal  year  1977  and  evei-y  other  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  This  absolute  ceiling  on 
all  U.S.  arms  tranfers  to  foreign  coiui- 
tries  is  a  broad  new  approach  to  this  in- 
vidious problem.  Congi-ess  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  slow  down,  we  hope,  Amer- 
ica's becoming  the  arsenal  of  an  unstable 
world.  Unfortunatelj'  the  amendment 
has  been  sUghtlj-  weakened  since,  if  the 
President  declares  that  the  national  se- 
curity so  requires,  he  can  waive  the  ceil- 
ing. I  would  have  preferred  that  this 
waiver  only  be  applicable  where  the  Pres- 
ident declares  th?t  a  emergency  situation 
exists. 

There  are  some  indications,  however, 
that  our  foreign  military  sales  may  have 
peaked,  and  that  the  $9  billion  ceiling, 
which  is  over  $2  billion  less  than  our 
military  sales  for  fiscal  year  1976,  will 
not  be  approached  in  tlie  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Section  217  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  present  an  annual  estimate  of 
proposed  sales,  credits  and  guarantees 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  an 
arms  control  impact  statement  for  each 
purchasing  country. 

I  think  that  the  crux  of  this  part  of 
the  act  is  found  in  section  212,  which  ex- 
pands the  role  of  Congress  not  only  in 
its  power  to  detennuie.  in  great  detail, 
the  scope  of  proposed  military  sales,  but 
in  the  extension  of  its  veto  power  over 
them. 

All  proposed  commercial  or  goveru- 
ment-to-government  sales  of  major  de- 
fense  equipment  with  a  value  of  over  $7 
million  must  be  submitted  m  advance 
for  congressional  review.  All  sales  of  ma- 
jor defense  equipment  which  exceed  $25 
million  can  only  be  on  a  government-to- 
govemment  basis.  Commercial  sales  of 
"defense  articles  or  defense  services"  are 
allowed  mp  to  the  $25  million  limit. 
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These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance Act  of  1976.  Tliis  act  was  the 
product  of  many  months  of  labor,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  achievement.  The 
Congress  has  fulfilled  our  obhgations  to 
both  sides  in  the  Middle  East,  acted  res- 
olutely to  monitor  foreign  military  sales, 
affirmed  its  conviction  Uiat  the  United 
States  should  rethink  its  policy  of  sup- 
porting dictatorial  governments  and 
made  steps  toward  normalizing  relations 
with  Vietnam. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  veto  this  bill.  I  would  consider 
this  an  irresponsible  act,  which  will  not 
only  consume  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
attempt  to  undo  the  real  and  creative 
steps  which  Congress  has  taken.  Some 
Members  of  the  House  have  assessed  tliat 
the  Congress  is  trj'ing  to  "tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,"  to  "legislate"  foreign 
policy,  or  that  Congress  is  trying  to  create 
"535  Secretaries  of  State." 

These  argiunents  are  mi.-^taken.  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  United  States  has 
relations,  sometimes  close  relations,  with 
a  number  of  repressive  States.  States  who 
have  little  or  no  regard  for  the  human 
rights  of  their  citizens,  and  who  some- 
times have  discriminated  against  Ameri- 
can citizeris  vdio  have  participated  in 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  In  re- 
cent years  our  foreign  assistance,  and 
especially  our  arms  sales,  have  been  in- 
creasing to  these  countries  almost  at  a 
geometric  rate. 

Tlie  key  provisions  of  this  bill  will  force 
this  administration,  and  future  admin- 
istrations, to  keep  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  informed  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  our  aiTns  aid  and 
sales  to  foreign  nations,  what  uses  they 
make  of  Uiese  weapons,  and  the  degree 
to  which  their  owni  citizens  enjoy  basic 
human  rights.  And  in  each  case  the  ad- 
ministi-ation  will  have  to  present  solid 
and  compelling  reasons  for  these  sales.  If 
the  case  is  w  ell  made,  the  veto  procedure 
will  not  be  used.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  of  these  dealings, 
and  to  pass  judgment  on  them.  They  are 
a  major  ami  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
thus  deserve  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny 
that  the  Congress  already  gives  other 
aspects  of  that  policy.  And  in  a  world 
where  basic  human  rights  seem  to  be 
going  out  of  style,  it  will  serve  as  a  salu- 
tary .signal  if  foreign  governments  realize 
that  America  is  not  the  cornucopia  of 
military  supply.  It  is  our  hope,  and  it  may 
only  be  a  hope,  that  these  regimes  will 
come  to  understand  that  they  cannot 
automatically  expect  U.S.  aims  to  but- 
tress them  against  the  aspirations  of 
their  repressed  citizens. 

No,  this  bill  does  not  unduly  tie  the  ad- 
ministration's hands.  I  think  tliat  with 
this  bill  the  Congress  has  demonstrated 
the  commitment  and  the  ability  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  to 
participate  responsibly  in  the  making 
and  implementation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  we  vote  on  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  and  Arms 


Export  Control  Act  of  1976  just  2  days 
before  the  first  anniversary  of  the  end 
ot  tlie  Vietnam  war.  "Hiat  war  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  what  has  been  called 
"the  imperial  Presidency":  Unlimited 
Pi^esidential  power  to  create  commit- 
ments, send  troops  and  engage  the  whole 
Nation  in  a  senseless,  unjust,  and  futile 
war. 

Our  commitment  in  Vietnam  began 
with  a  few  advisers  and  limited  financial 
aid.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  were  asked  to  approve  the  eorly 
engagements — they  just  happened. 
There  was  insufficient  critical  question- 
ing of  the  actions  of  a  whole  series  of 
American  Presidents.  And  before  the 
process  could  be  brought  to  a  halt,  ove.- 
500,000  combat  troops  and  the  mightiest 
air  force  ever  assembled  had  been  sent 
to  cause  unconscionable  destruction  lo 
the  land,  people,  and  culture  of  Vietnam 
and  all  of  Indochina. 

Two  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
the  Vietnam  war  are:  First,  that  a  sm  .11 
U.S.  military  commitment  can  easily 
grow  into  large-scale  intervention  unless 
it  Ls  halted  in  the  early  stages;  and  .sec- 
ond, that  no  long-term  American  inter- 
ests are  served  by  supporting  corruiJt 
client  regimes  which  must  depend  upon 
repression  instead  of  consent  to  gain  die 
support  of  a  pacified  citizenry. 

I  support  this  act  because  I  believe  it 
reflects  the  growing  awareness  by  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  these  lessons 
must  be  translated  into  effective  tools  of 
policy  so  that  v.e  can  prevent  Vietnam- 
type  wars  in  the  future.  Once  Congre'^s 
begins  to  use  these  tools,  we  can  liclp 
to  shape  a  more  democratic  foreign 
policy. 

Just  think  what  could  have  happened 
if  the  provisions  of  this  act  had  been 
on  the  lawbooks  during  the  Indochina 
war  buildup.  Congress  would  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  sending  of  the  first 
U.S.  military  assistance  advisory  group. 
There  would  have  been  no  grant  military 
assistance  for  the  local  dictators  to  use 
to  support  themselves.  Congress  could 
have  vetoed  major  arms  shipments  to 
the  Diem,  Ky,  and  Thieu  governments. 
Under  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Saigon  government  prob- 
ably would  have  been  prohibited  from 
receiving  U.S.  security  assistance  be- 
cause, from  the  earliest  days  of  its  il- 
legitimate existence,  it  used  police  t'c- 
pression  and  tiger  cages  to  gi'Ds-sly  vio- 
late the  human  rights  of  the  Vietnam2S3 
people. 

It  staggers  my  imagination  to  consider 
how  much  in  terms  of  lives,  resources 
and  destruction  v.e  could  have  saved 
both  for  America  and  for  Vietnam  if  we 
had  had  these  tools  to  seriously  ques- 
tion and  to  stifl3  the  early  forms  of  in- 
tervention in  Indochina. 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  Westing, 
writing  in  the  publication  "Air,  Water. 
Earth,  Fire,"  between  1965  and  1973,  ap- 
proximately 1  out  of  eveiT  30  inhabitants 
in  all  Indochina  was  killed  by  the  war, 
1  in  12  wounded,  and  1  in  5  made  a 
refugee.  The  nimibers  of  American  men 
killed  exceeded  50,000,  aside  from  the 
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thousands  wounded,  and  those  missing 
in  action. 

This  act  would  not  only  help  us  look 
critically  at  those  nations  which  do  not 
deserve  our  support — it  also  authorizes 
the  necessary  aid  for  one  of  our  most 
important  democratic  friends — Israel. 
Israel  is  engaged  In  a  daily  struggle  for 
survival  against  hostile  neighbors.  It 
needs  arms  for  its  defense;  it  needs  eco- 
nomic aid  for  its  social  viability.  The 
economic  aid  authorized  in  this  act  will 
provide  some  of  the  desperately  needed 
relief  for  the  Israeli  people. 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  use  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
of  complementary  legislation,  such  as  the 
War  Powers  Act,  to  make  sure  that  no 
more  Vietnams  occur  for  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  world.  This  act  creates 
the  tools.  But  we  must  also  show  the  will 
to  use  them.  For  the  balance  of  power 
between  Congress  and  "the  imperial 
Presidency"  is  not  a  static,  lifeless  re- 
lationship. Instead,  it  is  a  djaiamic  one 
being  developed  every  day.  Too  often 
American  mllitaiT  assistance  abroad  has 
been  directed  to  repressive  regimes  which 
have  used  our  military  equipment  to 
deny  freedom  to  their  own  citizens.  Un- 
fortunately, this  act  authorizes  aid  for 
some  of  the  most  repressive  countries  re- 
lated to  the  United  States  today,  such  as 
Indonesia,  Chile,  the  Philippines,  and 
South  Korea.  This  support  deeply  dis- 
turbs me. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  by  showing 
the  will  *o  exercise  the  powers  of  this 
act  that  Congress  will  be  in  a  strong  po- 
sition to  reduce  or  even  to  end  this  aid 
in  the  coming  years. 

Since  this  act  Avculd  help  swing  the 
balance  away  from  unilateral  Presi- 
dential authority  and  toward  a  more 
democratically  determined  foreign 
policy,  I  intend  to  support  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  conference  report  is  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  defense  of  Israel.  One  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  military  sales 
credits  and  $730  million  in  security  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Israel  is  author- 
ized. The  conference  report  also  includes 
transition  quarter  fmids  and  sales  cred- 
its for  Israel  in  an  amomit  up  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  r.uthor- 
ization. 

If  any  peace  effort  in  the  Middle  East 
is  to  succeed,  Arab  nations  must  accept 
Israel's  right  to  survive.  Israel's  capacity 
to  protect  herself  must  be  preserved.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  end  to  war  and  terror- 
ism in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
must  not  waiver  in  its  commitment  to 
support  the  State  of  Israel. 

Another  provision  of  the  conference 
report  addresses  discrimination  against 
Jews  inspired  by  the  Arab  boycott.  The 
report  states  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  not  to 
furnish  assistance  or  make  military  sales 
to  governments  that  discriminate  again'Jt 
U.S.  citizens  or  companies.  The  Presi- 
dent must  report  to  Congress  any  in- 


stances of  discrimination.  If  discrimi- 
nation persists,  the  President  is  required 
to  cancel  military  aid  and  sales  to  the 
offending  nation. 

Other  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port are  designed  to  assure  that  Congress 
exercises  greater  responsibility  in  the 
provision  of  foreign  military  aid.  In  the 
past,  the  executive  branch  has  led  this 
country  into  ever-widening  militarj  in- 
volvements without  congressional  knowl- 
edge. U.S.  military  aid  has  been  used 
to  support  repressive  regimes  that 
deny  fundamental  human  rights.  This 
conference  report  contains  several  sec- 
tions directed  at  these  problems. 

This  legislation  prohibits  military  aid 
to  governments  w^hich  engage  in  a  pat- 
tern of  gross  violation  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  Military-  aid  to 
Chile  is  cut  off.  No  military  assistance'  to 
any  of  the  factions  In  Angola  is  permit- 
ted. Assistance  must  be  terminated  to 
any  country  which  aids  or  abets  inter- 
national terrorists  by  granting  them 
sanctuary  from  prosecution. 

The  conference  report  also  takes  a  step 
toward  preventing  future  repetition  ol 
the  Lockheed  bribery  scandal.  Thus,  pay- 
ments, contributions,  or  gifts  to  secure 
foreign  mihtary  sales  under  this  act  must 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  records  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  finds  illegal  or 
improper  pajments  have  been  made,  he 
is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
recommending  whether  U.S.  security  as- 
sistance should  be  continued. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  Uie  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT 
HE.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recomit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2662) 
to  the  committee  of  conference. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quormii  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  ol  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — yeas  185,  nays  214, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  202) 

VKAS— 186 

Abdnor 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

Allen 

Gradison 

Passman 

Anderson.  lU. 

Crassley 

Paul 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Hagedorn 

Pettis 

Andrews. 

Haley 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

Hammer- 

Pressler 

Archer 

schmidt 

Pritchard 

Armstrong 

Hansen 

Quie 

.\shbrook 

Hebert 

Quill  en 

Ba  falls 

Hefner 

RaUsback 

Baucus 

Henderson 

Randall 

Bauman 

Hightower 

Regula 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hillis 

Rhodes 

Bennett 

Holt 

Roberts 

Bo  wen 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Hutchinson 

Rose 

Breckinridge 

Hyde 

Roush 

Brlnkley 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Burgener 

Jenrette 

Sarasin 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Satterfield 

Biirleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schneebeli 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Schulze 

Butler 

Hasten 

SebelluB 

Byron 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Carter 

Kazen 

Shriver 

Cederbers 

Kelly 

Shuster         i 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Sikes 

Clancy 

Ketchiim 

Skubitz 

Clausen. 

Keys 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Clawson.  Del 

Lngomarsino 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Landrum 

Stanton. 

Cochran 

Latta 

J.  WUliam 

Cohen 

Lent 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conable 

Lott 

Stephens 

Couehlin 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Crane 

McClory 

Symms 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCollister 

Talcott 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

McDade 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Derrick 

McDonald 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwinskl 

McEwen 

Teague 

Deviue 

McKlnney 

Thone 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Thornton 

Downing.  Va. 

Mahon 

Treen 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Mann 

Vender  Jagt 

duPont 

Martin 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Warn  pier 

Emery 

Milford 

Weaver 

English 

MUler,  Ohio 

White 

Erlenborn 

MilU 

Wbiteburst 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Fenwick 

Montgomery 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

Moore 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flj-nt 

Moorhead. 

Winn 

Forsythe 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Wylie 

Frey 

Mottl 

Young,  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Myers.  Ind. 

Young,  Fla. 

Ginn 

Neal 

Goldv^'ater 

Nichols 
NAYS— 214 

Abzug 

Burton.  Phillip  Fascell 

Adr.ms 

Carney 

Findley 

Addabbo 

Carr 

Fish 

Alexander 

Chisholm 

Fisher 

.\mbro 

Collins,  111. 

Pithian 

Anderson, 

Conte 

Flood 

Calif. 

Conyers 

Florio 

Aunuiizio 

Corman 

Foley 

Aspin 

Cornell 

Ford.  Mich. 

AuCoin 

Cotter 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Badillo 

D'Amours 

Fraser 

Baldus 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Frenzel 

Beard.  R.I.      . 

I>anie!son 

Gaydos 

BedeU 

Davis 

Gtalmo 

Biagfei 

Delauey 

Gibbons 

Blester 

Dellums 

Gilman 

Bingham 

Dent 

Gonzalez 

Blanchard 

Dlggs 

Green 

Blouin 

Dingeil 

Guyer 

Boland 

Dodd 

Hall 

Boiling 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hamilton 

Honker 

Drinan 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hannaford 

Brodhead 

Early 

Harkin 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Harrington 

Broomlield 

Edgar 

Harris 

Brown.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Buchanan 

EUberg 

Ha>-8.  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Hechier.  W.  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Fary 

Heinz 
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Helstoski 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Hiingate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehuum 

Levlt«s 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 


MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  P:  i 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J 

Pattison,  N.I 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Pric« 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rcucalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 


NOT  VOTINCt— 33 


Ashley 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Boggs 

Clay 

Conlan 

cle  la  Garza 

Esch 

EshJeman 

Gude 

H.-trsba 


Hayes,  Ind. 
Hlnshaw 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Macdonald 
Madden 
MathU 
Nix 

O'Neill 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pepper 


The  Clerk  announcep  the  following 
pail's: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  against. 

Mr.  ConlaA  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl^anit 
Ni.x  against. 

Mr.  Mathls  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  for, 
a;iainst. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mr.  tldan 


Until  further  notice 

Mr.  Bell  with  Mr.  Ma<^onald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Ashlei. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ha  :sha. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  Califoi  tila  with  Mr.  Pep- 
per. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  u^lth  Mr.  Young  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Gude  with  Mr.  Stuc^ey. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  B  Bes. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  ijexas  with  Mr.  UU- 
man. 


Mr.  LEGGETT  chan 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  r 
^ected. 

The  result  of  the  vot^ 
'IS  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
conference  report. 

The    question    was 
•Speaker  announced 
pearcd  to  have  it. 
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Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Simou 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stagrgers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Whalen 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Mr.  BROOMFIET.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  215,  nays  185, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


Rees 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stuckey 

Thompson 

UdaU 

UUman 

Waxman 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Young,  Tex. 


'  tliompson  against. 
Boggs  against, 
a  for,  with  Mr. 


im. 


Taxman  against. 
\flth  Mr.  Bergland 


Cay 


against, 
against. 


ted 


his  vote  from 
4^ommit  was  re- 
was  announced 
( [uestion  is  on  the 

aken;    and    the 
the  ayes  ap- 


that 


Ab^ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Biu-ko,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Chisholm 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Plorio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 


Abdnor 
Allen 

Andrews,  N.C. 
.^ndrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Baximan 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Blouin 
Bowen 
Breaiix 
Breckinridge 


[Roll  No.  203] 

YEAS— 215 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gonzalez 

GradiEOn 

Green 

Guyer 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormnck 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

M03S 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 

NAYS— 185 

Briukley 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Myers,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Ottinger 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Whalen 
VVbitehurst 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


Collins,  Tex. 

Couable 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

(hi  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 


Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rose 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Roush 

Fen  wick 

Lott 

Rousselot 

Flowers 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Flynt 

McClory 

Ruppe 

Forsythe 

McDonald 

Russo 

Fountain 

McEwen 

Satterfield 

Frey 

.Mahon 

Schneebeli 

Fuqua 

Mann 

Sebellus 

Ginn 

Martin 

Shipley 

Goldwater 

Mathls 

Shuster 

Goodling 

Melcher 

Sikes 

Grassley 

Michel 

Skubltz 

Hagedorn 

Mil  ford 

Slack 

Haley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Snyder 

schmidt 

Mills 

Spence 

Hansen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Harsha 

Moffett 

Stanton, 

Hebert 

Montgomery 

J.  WUliam 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Moore 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Hefner 

Moorbead, 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Calif. 

Stephens 

Highlower 

Mosher 

Stratton 

HUUs 

Mottl 

Sullivan 

Holt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Symms 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Tulcott 

Hungate 

Neal 

Taylor,  Mo 

Hutchin-son 

Nichols 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hyde 

Nolan 

Teague 

Ichord 

Passman 

Thone 

Jacobs 

Paul 

Thornton 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Treen 

Jeffords 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Jenrette 

Poage 

Warn  pier 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pressler 

Weaver 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pritchard 

White 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Quie 

Whitten 

Kastenmeier 

QuUlen 

Wiggins 

Kazen 

Rallsback 

Wilson,  Bob 

Kelly 

Randall 

Wylle 

Ketchum 

RcgtUa 

Young,  Alaska 

Keys 

Rhodes 

Young,  Flo. 

Kindness 

Risenhoover 

Zablockl 

Landrum 

Roberts 

Latta 

Robinson 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Ashley 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rees 

BeU 

Hinshaw 

Steed 

Bergland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Steelman 

BevUl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stuckey 

Boggs 

Kemp 

Thompson 

Burton,  John 

Macdonald 

UdaU 

Clay 

Madden 

Waxman 

Conlan 

Nix 

WUson,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

O'Neill 

Young,  Tex. 

Esch 

Patterson, 

Eshleman 

Calif. 

Gude 

Pepper 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan 
against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr.  Bergland  for,  with  Mr.  Bevill  against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
against. 

Until  f  lU'ther  notice : 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Clav  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  John  Btirtoii  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Bell. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  with  Mr.  Steel- 
man. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Ree';  with  Mr.  Madden. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MOTTON    OFFERED    BY     MR.  MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  tlie  Senate  bill. 
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The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
ALL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  SIT  DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
UNTIL  MAY  16,  1976 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
<Rept.  No.  94-1052  >,  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  1164)  permitting  all  committees 
of  tlie  House  to  sit  during  the  5 -minute 
rule  until  May  16,  1976,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  AT  ANY  TIME  ON 
TUESDAY,  MAY  18,  1976,  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  RECEIVING  IN  JOINT 
MEETING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  at 
any  time  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1976,  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  joint  meeting  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  ON  FRIDAY. 
MAY  21,  1976,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  RECEIVING  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  on  Friday, 
May  21,  1976,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  this 
Chamber  former  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  611)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  and  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  transition  quarter 
bsginning  on  July  1.  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMrTTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion House  ConciUTent  Resolution  611, 
with  Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Tuesday.  April  27,  1976,  the 
concuiTent  resolution  had  been  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  pending 
were  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  concun-ent  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright.»  for  5  minutes. 

PARLI.^MENTART    INQUntY 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  yield  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burle- 
son) may  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
come  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  come  out  of 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright  i  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  only  briefly  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  realize  the  Chair  has  clarified  the 
situation  as  to  what  we  are  considering, 
and  that  is  the  Wright  proposal. 

The  Wright  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  perfecting  amendment;  and 
it  changes  tlie  macro  figures  in  the  re- 
solution, both  the  outlays  and  the  budg- 
et authority. 

My  iiiquio',  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliis: 
If  the  Wright  amendment  is  adopted, 
does  this  preclude  other  changes  in  the 
macro  figures  with  respect  to  other 
amendments  which  may  affect  those  fig- 
ures? 

The  CHAIR:^IAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  advise  the 
Chair  as  to  whether  he  is  saying  "macro" 
or  'micro"  figures? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Tlie  macro 
figures,  whatever  tliey  are.  They  are  the 
figures  in  the  resolution,  both  as  to  budg- 
et authority  and  outlays. 

Tlie  Wright  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  change  those  figures.  If  other 
amendments  are  subsequently  adopted 
which  v.ould  likewise  change  those  fig- 
ures, would  it  be  necessai-y  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  amendment  to  make  ad- 
justments in  the  macro  figures? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  un- 
derstands the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Burleson  i  .  the  Wright  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  not  prevent  further 
amendments  being  offered  to  section  I. 

Let   the  Chair  be  precise.   It   would 


prevent  some  amendment,  but  the 
amendments  that  could  still  be  offered 
to  section  I  would  be  amendments  that 
would  be  more  comprehensive,  because 
the  Wright  amendment  onlj*  changes 
some  of  the  figures  in  section  I. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Then  sub- 
sequent amendments  which  would  alter 
tlie  same  figures  that  are  altered  by  the 
Wright  amendment,  if  adopted,  could 
also  be  altered  by  subsequent  amend- 
ments; is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  they  were  more 
comprehensive  than  the  amendment  al- 
ready adopted  and  amend  a  portion  of 
of  the  resolution  not  yet  amended;  tliat 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  understand  the  Chair's 
explanation.  However,  it  is  rather  sim- 
ple to  me. 

I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  the 
chaii-man,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution,  whatever 
amendments  may  be  adopted,  including 
the  Wright  amendment  or  any  others, 
which  alter  the  figures  that  are  in  the 
resolution,  would  it  then  be  in  order  for 
the  chairman  to  offer  committee  amend- 
ments adjusting  the  figures  affected  by 
the  amendments  already  adopted? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is 
necessary,  the  statute  provides  that  we 
can  go  back  into  the  full  House  and  offer 
a  reconciling  amendment  that  makes  the 
resolution  mathematically  consistent  in 
the  first  and  second  sections. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  And  there 
would  not  be  a  point  of  order  against 
amendments  which  would  make  those 
alterations;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  would  not  be  a 
point  of  order  against  that  because  they 
are  provided  for  under  the  statute. 

I  should  be  addressing  this  to  the 
Chair,  but  that  is  my  interpretation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  colloquy  in  the 
nature  of  parliamentary  inquiry  is  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  be  granted  an 
additional  5  minutes  on  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wasliington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright  >  is  recognized  for  a 
total  of  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  adds 
$1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays to  function  700.  veterans  benefits 
and  senices.  These  amounts  would  cover 
cost-of-living  ixicreases  in  the  tlu'ee 
major  veterans'  entitlement  programs — 
compensation  for  service-disabled  veter- 
ans, pensions,  and  GI  bill  education  ben- 
efits. 

All  of  us  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
letters  from  concerned  veterans  wonder- 
ing Vvhy  the  Budget  Committee  failed  to 
add  this  $1.2  billion  for  cost-of-living 
increases  as  requested  in  the  March  1.5 
report  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Some  charged  that  those  of 
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lis  on  the  Budget 
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But  this  is  not  tiie  case 

Indeed,  let  me  read 
67  pf  the  committee 

'Ihe  President's  budget 
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titlement    program 
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cost-of-living   increa"Ci   t< 
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However,  the  Commit, 
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esUmated  $1.2  billion  re 
creases.  The  Budget  Co: 
President's  exclusion  of  f 
pose  Is  a  deceptive  budget 
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to  fund  these  cost-of-liv 
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But  let  me  explain  a 
background  of  this  Lssi 

Unlike  social  security 
a  number  of  other  enti 
veterans'  benefits  are  r 
increased  under  law  as 
rises.  Laws  must  be 
erans'  benefits  are  to 
cause  such  increase.^  ar  i 
Presidents  freouently 
elude  funds  for  cost-o 
to  reflect  budget  totals 
low  level,  knowing  that 
the  initiative.  Preside 
cimibed  to  such 
row. 

Last  year  the  Pr 
not  include  one  nicliel 
of-living  increases.  Th« 
S500   million  for  such 
budget — and  to  its  budge 
gi'ess  subsequently  pas.sp( 
ing  compensation  and 
The  President  signed 
but  repeatedly  chargel 
budget  busting 

This  year  as  last,  the 
excludes  benefit  increases 
fact,  the  President  pret 
million  by  assuming 
ans  pension  increase 
expire  on  October  1, 
his  budget,  veterans' 
cut  by  8  percent  and  w 
levels. 

The  House  Veterans' 
tee  requested  the 
lion  for  cost-of-living 
sion.  compensation,  anc 
fits.    The    Budget 
sucii  increases,  but 
funds  to  the  conprressi 
the  congressional  bud  r 
the  President  submits 
ment  to  his  own  budgjet 
increases.  We  a.-^ked  th 
this.  Thus  far.  no 
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crea.ses  and  that  the 
veto  them.  Another 
favors  them  but  simpl 
to  as-stime  the  budgetj^ry 
I  know  not,  because 
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last  the  President's 
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Affairs  Commit- 
incliision  of  $1.2  bil- 
ncieases  in  pen- 
education  bene- 
supports 
de<ilined  to  add  the 
al  budget — and 
■^t  deficit — until 
formal  amend- 
to  cover  such 
President  to  do 
amehdment  has  been 
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mated revenues  and  underestimated 
outlays.  Each  year  we  have  had  to  add 
f^everal  billions  to  the  congressional 
budget  and  the  projected  deficit  by  mak- 
ing the  President's  budget  an  objective 
buiget.  And  then  we  suffer  the  conse- 
rniences  of  being  called  "big  spenders." 

I  do  !K)t  mind  .siDcnding  more  than  the 
President  recommends  for  certain  areas. 
But  I  do  sti-enuously  object  to  budget 
gi  nmickej-y. 

T  urge  ptissage  o'  this  amendment. 
And  I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  the 
list  year  in  v,hich  any  President  uses 
mirealistic  assumptions  about  veterans 
programs  as  an  easy  way  to  achieve  a 
small  paper  reduction  ii:  the  deficit — a 
reduction  v;hich  palpably  is  more  aprar- 
ent  than  real. 

Mr.  ROBEPvTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  tc  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts), 
wh  (  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  M'-.  Chaii-nian,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

1  want  to  express  my  .-trong  support 
for  the  amendment  offoied  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frcin  Texas  'Mr. 
Wright*,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
c  i  the  Budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ccnimittee  on 
Vet?ran.s'  Affairs,  i  hTi  planned  to  of- 
fer such  emendmenl.;  however,  I  am 
mo^t  !  leased  that  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  offered  the  amend- 
inent  in  view  of  the  tentiments  ex- 
pre.'..s€d  in  the  commiitee  report  on 
Hoi'jie  Concurrent  Resolution  611. 

The  amendment  would  provide  tlie 
funds  to  allow  us  to  grant  cost-of-living 
increa.'^es  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  totally  and  permanently  non- 
servioc-connecled  disabled  veterans, 
most  of  v.liom  are  elderly,  and  veterans 
going  to  school  under  the  current  GI 
e:Iucation  and  trailing  program. 

/^s  membei's  know,  veterans"  compen- 
sation, pension,  and  readjustment  bene- 
fits are  not  indexed  by  law  as  are  some 
other  programs.  As  a  result,  due  to  the 
rapid  rate  of  inflation  in  recent  years, 
our  commiltse  ha?  reviewed  these  pro- 
grams annually  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  that  .such  increases  be  granted. 
The  Congress,  believing  that  these  bene- 
fits .should  not  be  eroded  in  purchasing 
power,  has  always  granted  such  in- 
creases. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  Ull  does  not  pro- 
tide  any  cost-of-living  increases  for 
veteians'  entitlement  programs,  alUiough 
his  budget  does  not  deny  cost-of-living 
increases  for  benefit  programs  indexed 
by  law  to  the  cost  of  living.  In  addition, 
the  President's  budget  assumes  there  will 
be  an  8-percent  cut  in  veterans'  pensions, 
effective  October  1,  1976,  since  he  failed 
to  recommend  that  the  8-peicent  in- 
crease granted  by  Public  Law  94-169  be 
extended  beyond  the  September  30,  1976, 
date. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  should  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Wright)  not  ^^  adopt- 
ed, we  will  be  unable  to  extend  the  8- 
percent  rate  increase  adopted  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  pensioners  beyond 


the  September  30  expiration  date.  If  the 
current  law  is  not  changed,  55,800  vet- 
erans and  eligible  survivors  will  be  ter- 
minated from  the  pension  and  DIC  rolls, 
and  2,269,000  will  receive  severe  reduc- 
tion.s  in  their  pension  checks  the  firrt 
day  of  October.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
that  to  happen.  Also,  2,232.500  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  drawing 
comncnsation  and  217,600  widows  receiv- 
ing DIC  benefits  will  receive  no  rate  in- 
crease, nor  will  some  1.9  million  veterans 
and  eligible  dependents  who  are  expect- 
ed to  be  enrolled  in  school  this  fall  under 
the  GI  education  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  clearly  tm- 
derstood  that  the  $1.2  billion  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  is  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. It  will  not  provide  for  any  major 
expansion  or  liberalization  of  current 
veterans'  programs.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  target  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  will  still  be  about  $200 
million  below  the  amount  I'equested  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
its  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. Although  I  feel  the  entire  amount  re- 
a.uested  by  our  committee  is  fully  justi- 
fied, as  laid  out  in  our  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  I  realize  the  budg- 
etary constraints  we  are  xmder  and  al- 
though we  liad  hoped  to  correct  certain 
omissions  in  the  President's  budget  per- 
taining to  our  medical  program,  we  will 
have  to  delay  our  plans  until  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  But  at  the  very  least,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  provide  funding  for 
cost-of-living  increases  to  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted, 
outlays  for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices during  the  next  year  will  be — set  at 
approximately  $19.4  billion — only  $200 
million  more  than  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  Although  the  veteran  population 
grew  from  26.2  miUion  in  1968  to  29.5 
million  in  1977.  an  increase  of  13  percent, 
outlays  for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices will  amomit  to  only  4.4  percent  of 
the  total  outlays  in  1977  compared  with 
5.9  percent  m  1960  and  4.3  percent  in 
1965.  In  other  words,  although  the  num- 
ber ol  veterans  has  increased  3.3  million 
durint;  the  past  10  years,  the  percent  of 
total  outlays  for  veterans*  benefits  and 
services  has  actually  decreased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the  budget 
process  and  the  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  sure  that  it  works. 
However,  the  Congress  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  their  survivors  and  de- 
pendents are  adequately  met.  This  clear- 
ly cannot  be  done  unless  the  proposed 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  realize  that 
since  1960  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
in  deficit  every  year  but  one,  and  my 
record  will  clearly  show  that  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing wherever  possible.  But  to  deny  needy 
veterans  a  modest  cost-of-living  in- 
crase  while  allowing  increases  to  otliers 
is  absolutely  intolerable.  To  do  so  we  will 
have  failed  to  honor  om*  commitments 
to  those  who  fought  our  Nation's  wars. 
On  behalf  of  veterans  and  tlieir  fam- 
ilies throughout  our  Nation,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright* ,  be  adopted. 
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.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  exph'ed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carney  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.^ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Going  through  my  district  talking  to 
a  number  of  veterans,  particidarly  tliose 
v.'ho  are  disabled,  I  find  a  great  bit  of 
dismay  at  the  possible  action  of  Congress 
not  to  budget  adequately  so  tliat  tliey 
can  receive  a  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Many  of  these  veterans  are  unable  to 
earn  their  living  or  to  earn  adequately 
to  sustain  themselves,  and  tliey  are  rely- 
ing upon  the  cost-of-living  increase  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Nation.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  travesty  if  we  did  not,  indeed, 
budget  enough  in  order  to  take  care  of 
those  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  order  to 
provide  security  for  this  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  t'ne  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright  i  aiid  urge  that 
it  be  adopted. 

Tlie  Veterans'  Affair.';  Subcummittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension,  and  In-sun^nce. 
of  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  is  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  tJie  piu'chasing  power 
of  veterans'  compensation  and  pension 
benefits  is  not  eroded  by  inflation.  As 
Chainnan  Roberts  has  already  pointed 
out,  veterans'  compensation,  pension, 
and  readjustment  benefits,  unlike  social 
security  benefits  and  Federal  and  mili- 
tary retirement  are  not  indexed  by  law 
for  cost-of-living  increases.  Tlierefore, 
my  subcommittee  must  amiually  review 
the  compensation  and  pension  programs 
and  provide  such  increases  when  necc:,- 
.sai'y. 

Tlie  President's  budget  included  $17.2 
billion  in  outlays  for  veterans'  benefits 
and  services,  compared  with  $19.2  billion 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Tlie  proposed 
reduction  in  outlays  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  two  things :  First,  the  President 
recommended  various  legislative  changes 
that  would  have  reduced  outlays  by  some 
$900  million.  These  were  spelled  out  in 
oui-  submission  to  the  Budget  Committee 
and  most  of  them  were  rejected  by  our 
committee.  Second,  the  President  did  not 
recommend  any  cost-of-living  increases 
for  compensation,  pension.  DIC  and  edu- 
cational beneficiaries.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing increases  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee: For  compensation — $393  million  and 
for  pension — $450  million.  Of  tlie  $1.2 
billion  included  in  the  amendment,  the 
commitee  estimated  approximately  $843 
miUion  would  go  for  increases  in  com- 
pensation and  pension  benefits. 


If  the  amendment  is  not  accepted.  I 
think  the  House  should  be  aware  that 
in  October,  thousands  of  those  now  on 
the  pension  rolls  will  be  terminated  and 
several  million  will  receive  reductions  in 
their  checks  on  October  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  VA  Committee.  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Texas,  has  stated  that  case  extremely 
well  and  I  shall  not  go  into  further  de- 
tails except  to  say  that  it  is  unthinkable 
that  veterans  not  be  provided  cost-of- 
living  increases  while  others  indexed  by 
law  receive  such  increases.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  needs  of  our  war  veterans  and 
their  families.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  urge  tliat  it 
l>e  adopted. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney  i . 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas. 

Since  coming  to  Congiess  in  1971,  I 
have  received  thousands  of  letters  from 
my  con.'^tituents  who  are  veterans,  and 
the  wives,  widows  and  dependents  of  vet- 
erans. In  tlie  last  few  days  alone.  I  have 
received  nearly  a  hundred  letters  from 
disabled  veterans.  These  di;-;abled  vet- 
erans feel  that  they  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  by  their  elected 
representatives.  In  view  of  the  many  sac- 
rifices they  have  made  for  their  country, 
these  men  and  women  now  ask  that  their 
country  not  forget  them.  They  need  and 
deserve  our  help. 

With  each  pas  init  month,  llie  cost-of- 
liA'ing  creeps  upward.  These  increase.s 
have  been  especiallv  hard  on  veterans 
and  their  dependents  who  must  live  on 
a  fixed  income.  Each  month,  their  food, 
utility,  clothing,  rent,  transportation 
bills,  and  taxes  take  a  larger  share  of 
their  veterans'  benefits.  To  provide  re- 
lief from  this  continuing  economic  hard- 
.ship.  disabled  veterans  are  asking  for  the 
same  cost-of-living  mcrease  in  benefits 
as  are  given  to  social  sectu'ity  recipients. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations which  were  put  forward 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  would  amend  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  compen.sation,  as  well  as  an 
increase  m  the  VA  medical  treatment 
budget,  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

By  agi-eeing  to  tliis  amendment,  we 
would  help  these  people  to  keep  pace 
with  the  continuing  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion. We  would  also  prove  to  them  that 
Congress  has  not  turned  its  back  on 
our  Nation's  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation  to  allow  a 
cast-of-iiving  increase  for  our  coimtrys 
veterans  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Let  us  not 
foi-get  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  also  thank  him  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  House  that 
the  substitute  I  offered  yesterday  con- 
tains provisions  for  some  cost-of-living 
allowances  as  provided  in  the  Wright 
amendment  and  I  support  it  without 
reservation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  ui  support  of  the 
Wright  amendment  to  add  $1.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  to  func- 
tion 700,  veterans  benefits  and  services, 
to  cover  scheduled  cost-of-living  in- 
crea.ses  for  all  veterans'  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  of  the  Edgar  amendment  t-o 
provide  for  extension  of  veterans  educa- 
tional benefits — the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Although  the  cost-of-hvmg  increa.ses 
are  required  for  programs  where  benefit 
levels  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  living,  the 
President's  budget  does  not  include  any 
funds  to  meet  these  mandated  costs.  Ap- 
parently the  administration  has  come 
up  with  a  new  tactic  in  its  budget  battles 
with  Congress,  that  of  deliberately  ignor- 
ing required  spending,  so  Congi-ess  will 
add  it.  thus  permitting  the  Pi-esident  to 
attack  Congress  for  "budget  busting." 

This  new  tactic  is  similar  to  the  other 
approach  of  imderestimating  expendi- 
tures and  overestimating  revenue  to 
make  tlie  deficit  look  smaller.  Congress, 
r.cting  on  its  own  more  realistic  esti- 
mates adjusts  the  figures  and  thus  looks 
like  the  big  spender. 

For  example,  when  he  proposed  the 
fi.scal  1977  budget,  the  President  over- 
estimated receipts  from  oil  lease  sales 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  in- 
ciiided  no  fmiding  for  several  provisions 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Act,  and  saved  $100 
million  by  assuming  there  will  be  no 
torest  fires  next  year;  all  ui  addition  to 
his  omission  of  veterans'  cost-of-living 
increases.  The  result  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  ignoiing  mandated  programs 
and  by  using  misleadmg  estimates,  is 
able  to  place  the  burden  of  added  .spend- 
ing on  the  Congress. 

Unfortiuiately  the  real  loser  in  tiiis 
budget  game  is  not  the  Congress  but  the 
public,  particularly  veterans  in  the  cur- 
rent case.  Wliile  we  are  playing  this 
game  there  is  a  veo'  real  threat  that 
veterans  will  not  receive  benefits  prop- 
erly due  them. 

The  Budget  Committee,  however,  has 
chosen  to  play  the  President's  game  and 
has  decided  not  to  include  this  funding, 
instead  urging  tlie  President  to  submit 
his  ovm  amendment  to  the  budget,  thus 
putting  the  bm-den  of  added  spending 
on  him.  This  may  be  good  politics,  but 
it  is  bad  jjclicy  and  it  is  a  bad  risk  foi- 
veterans. 

The  Budget  Conunittee  summed  uj» 
the  merits  of  the  case  perfectly  in  its 
report,  when  it  said: 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  cost 
of -living  increases  to  veterans  Is  both  equi- 
table and  Inevitable,  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee favor."?  such  action. 
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ification of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  is  my  understanding  from  speaking 
to  him  that  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  give  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  the  veterans  and  tliese 
various  benefits,  and  whether  tliis 
nmoiiiit  in  the  resolution  is  too  high  or 
too  low  to  do  tliat  it  is  not  meant  to  in- 
struct the  committee  that  it  should  give 
less  than  nor  more  than  what  would  be 
a  cost-of-living  increa.'se  for  these  vari- 
ous program?;  is  that  the  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tlie  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  best  v.-e  could  do 
would  be  to  put  into  the  budget  a  figure 
which  reflects  an  estimate  given  to  us 
by  the  appropriate  adiiiinistrative  agency 
and  by  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee. The  purpose  is  to  allow  sufficient 
moneys  to  be  available  to  accommodate 
rctual  cost-of-living  increases. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  wDl 
yield  further,  if  that  actual  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  greater  or  leser  than  the  amount 
in  the  budget,  there  is  no  intention  by 
this  amendment  to  cause  it  to  be  different 
from  a  cost-of-living  increase? 

Mr.  V/RIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
confirmed  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  if  I  could.  The  ques- 
tion is,  is  it  tiie  intention  to  see  that  we 
give  what  is  truly  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  these  benefits  neither  lesser 
nor  greater  than  that  when  tlie  time 
comei? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
frenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  v.  ill  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
te3,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Ada.ms). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  This  is  tire  intention, 
and  it  is  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
on  page  21.  It  is  also  set  forth  on  page 
67  that  the  committee  intended  that  the 
adminLstration  send  this  up  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  chairman  of  tire  Veter- 
ans' Committee.  It  was  not  done  so  we 
are  ncv.-  proceeding  on  the  basis  set  forth 
in  the  report,  which  is  to  give  the  cost- 
of-living  benefit  increases  provided  or- 
dinarily in  the  spring  supplemental  in 
the  amount  stated  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Roberts. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

IAy.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  '■  Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman.  Under- 
stand, these  are  cost  index  estimates.  We 
cannot  say  to  one -tenth  of  1  percent 
what  it  will  be,  but  the  statement  of  tlie 
gentleman  is  correct  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  committee,  and  we  v.ill  offer  that 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEnED  BY  MR.  WOLFF  TO  THE 
PERFECTING  AMENDML^JT  OrFERED  BY  MR. 
WRIGHT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  tiie  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff  to  the 
perfecting     amendment     offered     by     Mr. 


Wright :  In  section  2(11)  (relating  to  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services) ,  strike  out  "$19.- 
849,000,000"  and  "$19,365,000,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,584,000,000"  and  "$20,- 
100,000,000",  respectively. 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "$453,461,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$454,196,- 
COO.OOO". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "S414,825,000,000' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$415,560,000,000". 

P?.2:s  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "851.825.000,000' 
rrd  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "?52,560,000,000". 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  increase 
the  veterans  category  by  approximately 
$700  million  above  the  restoration  in 
funds  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  My  amend- 
ment would  bring  the  outlays  under  the 
veterans  category  to  $20.1  billion.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  this  is  the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  maintain  existing  VA  pro- 
grams, insure  cost-of-living  increases  in 
pension,  compensation  and  readjustment 
benefits  and  allow  Congress  to  carry  out 
legislative  initiatives  that  have  been 
passed  already  by  either  tlie  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  Badget  Co:nmittee  report  emi>ha- 
siZ3s  that  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
administration  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  w^i  both  unrealistic  and  decep- 
tive. I  would  like  to  add  to  that  that 
the  administration's  budget  is  also  a  bla- 
tant attempt  to  legislate  and  even  exer- 
cise veto  power  over  veterans'  legisla- 
tion tlirough  the  budget  process.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  deliberately 
omitted  cost-of-living  increases  in  veter- 
ans' pension,  compensation  and  readjust- 
ment benefits,  knowing,  as  the  Budget 
Committee  points  out,  that  "this  in- 
crease will  be  provided  and  should  be 
provided"  by  the  Congress.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  assiunes  a  benefit  reduc- 
tion— and  thus  a  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures— resulting  from  repeal  of  Public 
Law  93-337  which  extended  the  GI  bill 
delimiting  date  from  8  to  10  years.  Re- 
peal of  the  extension  has  virtually  no 
support  in  Congress;  indeed,  over  100 
House  Me.mbers  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  delimiting  date 
beyond  the  current  10  years.  The  admin- 
istration budget  leaves  absolutely  no 
room  for  legislative  reform  measures 
initiated  by  the  Congress — some  of 
v,hich  have  already  passed  one  body  or 
the  otlier.  In  effect,  the  administration 
is  attempting,  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess, to  dictate  to  Congress  what  it  can 
and  cannot  legislate;  and,  the  adminis- 
tration is  setting  Congress  up  as  the  "full 
guy"  to  absorb  evei-y  charge  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  because  any  increase  wo 
propose  will  look  astronomical  compared 
to  the  deceptively  lov;  fijiire  submitted 
by  the  President. 

The  Budget  Committee  report  states: 

TTie  Budget  Committee  feels  the  Presi- 
dent's excUision  of  funds  for  (cost  of  living 
increases)  is  a  deceptive  budget  practice  and 
urges  the  President  to  submit  a  budget 
amendment  to  fund  these  cost  of  livir.g  in- 
creases. 

The  President,  however,  has  failed  to 
submit  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
$1.2  billion  needed  for  cost-of-Uving  in- 
creases. Because  of  the  administration's 
failure  to  engage  in  honest  and  realistic 
budget  practices,  we  are  now  compelled 
to  consider  a  floor  amendment  that  pro- 
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poses  a  $1.2  billion  "increase"  in  the  vet- 
erans category.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  "in- 
crease" at  all;  it  is  a  restoration  of  funds 
that  should  have  been  in  the  budget  in 
the  first  place. 

If  we  thus  consider  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas — 
s.",  ir^deed  we  should — as  a  restoration  of 
funds,  then  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
irg  represents  a  $700  million  increase  in 
the  veterans  category — an  increase  that 
i.->  both  realistic  and  modest.  I  would  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind  that 
v.-hile  the  $1.2  billion  restoration  of  funds 
in  the  veterans  category  will  enable  us 
to  enact  cost-of-living  increases  in  vet- 
erans benefits,  that  is  virtually  the  only 
legislative  initiative  that  can  be  encom- 
passed. All  other  legislative  reforms  and 
initiatives — some  of  which  have  already 
been  passed  by  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate— are,  in  effect,  "vetoed"  by  the  pres- 
ent budget  ceiling.  My  amendment,  add- 
ing $700  million  to  the  veterans  category, 
is  intended  to  restore  to  the  Congress  the 
fiscal  latitude  it  needs  to  consider  re- 
forms in  veterans  programs — most  of 
which  will  result  in  long-term  cost  sav- 
ings. Let  us  consider  some  of  the  essential 
legislative  refoims  and  veterans  needs 
that  must  necessarily  be  neglected  if  my 
amendment  is  not  adopted. 

Tlie  Senate  has  imanimously,  paj^sed 
the  Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Re- 
form Act — legislation  which  has  poten- 
tial long-term  cost  savings.  The  bill 
awaits  House  action,  yet  if  the  House 
were  to  pass  this  bill,  under  the  present 
budget  limitations,  we  would  have  to 
find  some  other  veterans  piogram  from 
which  to  "borrow"  fmids  to  implement 
it — most  probably,  implementation  would 
result  in  an  unfair  reduction  of  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  compensation  and 
education  benefits. 

The  House  has  passed  legislation  to 
extend  entitlement  to  GI  education  bene- 
fits from  36  to  45  months  for  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  remov- 
ing the  unfair  restriction  to  undergrad- 
uate work  only.  This  legislation  would 
provide  effective  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  our  younger  veterans,  providing 
them  with  the  education  needed  to  find 
jobs  in  today's  market.  It  has  the  po- 
tential to  enhance  productivity  and  thus 
spur  the  economy,  yet  under  the  present 
budget  ceiling,  we  lack  the  funds  needed 
to  implement  this  potentially  cost-effec- 
tive reform. 

Hearings  are  currently  being  held  in 
the  House  on  the  serious  problem  of  over- 
payments in  GI  education  benefits. 
Needed  reform  in  this  area  v.ould  result 
in  a  savings  of  millions  of  dollars,  yet 
the  present  budget  allows  for  no  funding 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  education 
benefit  overpayments. 

liast  year  we  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  salary  bonus  to  VA  medical  per- 
sonnel in  response  to  the  VA's  report  that 
the  inability  of  the  system  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  medical  personnel  wa.^; 
scjiuiisly  undermining  the  quality  of  VA 
health  care.  The  present  budget  does  not 
allow  for  an  extension  of  the  VA  Physi- 
cian Pay  Comparability  Act,  in  spite  of 
the  well-founded  need  for  this  reform. 

The  VA  health  care  system  lacks  ade- 
qu.^te  staff,  equipment,  supplies  atid  facil- 


ities, yet  tiie  present  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide funds  even  to  maintain  existing 
health  care  caseload  levels.  In  spite  of 
the  1974  VA  report  on  the  "Quality  of 
Patient  Care  at  VA  Hospitals  and  Clinics" 
which  identified  needed  construction  and 
repairs  for  priority  funding,  the  present 
budget  includes  no  funds  for  any  new 
starts  for  modernization  and/or  replace- 
ment. Projects  that  would  have  to  be 
deferred  include:  Emergency  generators 
and  electrical  equipment,  ambulatory 
care  space  requirements,  safety  and  fire 
protection  requirements  and  air-condi- 
tioning requirements.  These  are  not  in- 
cidentals, but  major  inadequacies  in  the 
VA  health  care  system  that  warrant 
priority  action. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  have  been  listing 
items  that  have  been  identified  by  both 
the  VA  and  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  as  priority 
areas.  I  have  not  even  begun  to  mention 
pending  legislation  in  which  considerable 
interest  has  been  expressed — legislation 
such  as  World  War  I  pension  reform, 
extension  of  the  10-year  GI  bill  delimit- 
ing date  and  "acceleration"  of  GI  bill 
entitlement. 

I  will  read  from  a  letter  tliat  was 
addressed  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Chairman  Roberts,  from  the  American 
Legion. 

The  letter  states: 

The  additional  amount  of  $1.2  billiou  that 
the  Wright  amendment  covers  did  not  pro- 
vide for  any  new  legislative  initiative. 

In  other  words,  the  Wright  amend- 
ment does  not  cover  those  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  Members  of  Congress 
have  passed  which  will  not  be  funded 
unless  we  pass  the  amendment  that  I 
have  just  offered. 

I  further  state  from  the  American 
Legion  letter: 

The  American  Legion  also  believes  that 
funds  for  certain  program  Improvements 
must  be  provided  for  fiscal  1977.  Some  of 
these  would  include  Implementation  of  a 
pension  reform  act  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble program  at  an  ultimate  savings  in  cost; 
funds  for  certain  hospital  construction  proj- 
ects; improvements  in  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram to  include  an  improved  salary  structure 
for  professional  personnel;  increases  In  the 
VA  per  diem  reimbursement  formula  to  state 
veterans  hosplt«ls  and  nursing  homes;  and 
expansion  of  the  national  cemetei-y  system, 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPP.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo'  . 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielduig.  If  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  not  passed,  would 
that  mean  a  cutback  in  the  amounts  for 
refmbishing  of  the  veterans'  hospitals 
and  new  equipment  for  the  hospitals  and 
for  building  of  additional  veterans'  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Yes.  It  would  not  provide 
for  any  new  programs  or  additional  funds 
for  legislation  that  we  have  alread.v 
passed. 

Mr.  ADDABBC.  So  in  those  hospitals 
where  there  are  programs  for  expansion 
or  renovation,  tho.se  plans  would  not  be 
able  to  be  appropriated  for  unless  this 
amendment  passes? 


Ml .  WOLFF.  It  is  only  for  those  funds 
for  some  of  the  legislation  that  has 
been  previous  adopted. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
amendment.  I  beheve  the  Wright  amend- 
ment is  necessarj'  but  I  also  feel  it  does 
not  fully  cover  the  needs  of  veterans.  The 
Wolff  amendment  will  permit  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals and  nm-sing  homes.  The  Wolff 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  to 
fund  these  programs.  The  Wolff  amend- 
ment would  also  protect  the  fimding  of 
extension  of  GI  educational  entitlements 
and  certain  pension  reforms. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Wright 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Wolff 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  .  He  describes  his  amendment  as 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  one  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wright.  I  agree  with  his 
assessment  and  feel  its  adoption  will 
bring  us  a  lot  farther  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  veterans  in  this  Nation 
While  I  do  not  dispute  the  need  for 
disabled  veterans  to  receive  a  cost-of- 
li^-ing  increase,  I  feel  there  are  other 
equally  serious  veterans'  problems  which 
must  be  resolved.  Two  in  particular 
could  be  aided  by  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  first  is  to  provide  additional 
staff  in  our  VA  hospitals  to  more  suf- 
ficiently meet  the  needs  of  these  facili- 
ties. Inpatient  and  outpatient  visits  to 
VA  hospitals  has  risen  by  an  average  of 
almost  8  percent  in  the  past  year,  yet 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  would  not 
provide  any  additional  personnel  for  an- 
other 15  months.  This  situation  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  those  VA  facilities  which 
provide  nursing  care.  One  such  place  is 
the  St.  Albans  Veterans'  Hospital  located 
in  Queens,  N.Y.,  which  Mr.  Wolff  and 
I  share  the  pleasure  of  representing  in 
the  House.  We  along  with  other  members 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion fought  to  get  this  facility  estab- 
lished, yet  now  it  faces  very  serious 
problems  in  meeting  its  existmg  patient 
load  due  to  inadequate  staff  levels.  The 
VA  has  requested  funds  for  additional 
nursing  pereoiuiel.  yet  have  been  denied. 
For  far  too  long  New  York  City  suffered 
from  a  serious  shortage  of  nursing  home 
beds  to  treat  veterans.  The  facility  is 
now  there  to  relieve  the  shortage  and 
it  is  imperative  that  adequate  funds  be 
provided.  This  amendment  will  most 
certainly  help. 

The  otlier  serious  problem  which  tliis 
amendment  will  deal  with  are  funds  to 
allow  completion  and  in  some  cases  start- 
up cost^  for  renovation  or  replacement 
of  VA  facilities.  One  such  project  is  pres- 
ently ongoing  at  the  Kingsbridge  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  located  in  the  Bronx. 
N.Y.,  which  I  am  also  happy  to  repre- 
sent a  portion  of.  A  new  pavilion  is  be- 
ing built  to  increase  its  use  by  veterans 
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us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  live  up  to 
the  responsibility  that  we  have  to  see  to  it 
that  programs  that  pass  the  Congress  are 
funded  and  that  there  are  no  administra- 
tive impoundments  made  just  by  the 
budgetary  process. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  an  luiusual  amendment. 
The  gentleman  intimated  the  amend- 
ment was  to  restore  benefits  to  veterans 
and  the  gentleman  intimates  we  will  lose 
benefits  to  veterans.  What  benefits  would 
we  lose?  The  veterans  budget  went  from 
$7  billion  in  1969  to  about  $20  billion  this 
year.  What  is  it  that  will  be  cut  back  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
adopted? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Fiiit  of  all,  the  Veterans' 
and  Survivors  Reform  Act  that  has 
passed  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff)  has 
expired. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Teague,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolff  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vet- 
erans' and  Sui'vivors  Pension  Reform  Act, 
which  has  long-term  cost  savings  to  the 
United  States,  will  not  be  able  to  be 
funded.  The  House  passed  legislation  to 
extend  entitlement  for  GI  educational 
benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
This  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  has  already  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  has  been  authorized, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  If  we  pass  it  again,  they 
are  not  going  to  get  it.  I  just  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  amendment  veiT 
clearly  takes  care  of  those  portions  of  the 
authorized  bills  that  we  have  had  here 
before  us  that  are  not  covered  in  the 
present  budget  request  that  has  been 
made.  It  does  not  appropriate  the  funds 
for  it,  but  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
appropriate  those  fmids  if  the  Congress 
feels  that  it  is  necessary:  but  if  we  are 
restricted  to  the  present  requirements, 
then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  us  to 
give  these  veterans  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

Unfortunately,  v.e  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time  in  this  House  in  seeing 
that  people  do  go  to  war,  but  when  they 
come  back,  we  find  very  little  time  and 
effort  to  take  care  of  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  a  war  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  this  amendment  is  talking  about 
$700  million  that  we  are  adding  to  vet- 
erans' benefits,  that  we  do  not  know  what 
v.e  are  doing.  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Wolff  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bud?et  resolution  is 
a  veiT  difficult  resolution.  It  means  that 
we  have  to  raise  needed  money  by  bor- 
rowing. We  are  at  a  very  high  level  now 
and  there  are  many  good  programs — 


many  good  programs — that  have  not 
been  funded. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  start  a  process 
of  adding  programs  that  are  necessary, 
and  I  support  the  Wright  amendment 
which  is  to  bring  the  veterans'  benefits  to 
where  they  are  now,  I  think  that  is  legiti- 
mate; but  to  add  $700  million  on  top  of  it 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Let  me  say  that  the  report  of  the  Vct- 
ei'ans'  Committee  indicated  that  the  $1.2 
billion  was  necessary  to  cover  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases.  We  therefore  indicated 
that  we  would  ask  the  administration  end 
the  President  to  send  up  a  specific  re- 
quest for  these  funds.  He  has  not  as  yet, 
and  therefore  we  have  taken  care  of  it. 
But  this  would  add  $700  million  on  top 
of  that. 

The  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee himself  is  not  in  favor,  and  has 
not  been  in  favor,  of  adding  this  $700 
million  on  top  of  the  budget.  My  infor- 
mation from,  the  veterans  groups  is  that 
the  $1.2  billion  is  sufficient,  that  they  leel 
this  is  enougJi. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  that  far 
when  we  are  holding  many  other  pro- 
grams down.  We  are  holding  down  pro- 
grams in  the  food  stamp  area  and  job 
area  and  many  others.  So  I  hojje  that  t.e 
Wolff  amendment  will  be  defeated,  and 
then  we  can  adopt  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem  n 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  tliat  I 
agree  completely  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  just  said.  We 
have  a  legitimate  reason  for  adopting 
the  Wright  amendment  because,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  this  was  an  over.sight 
and  should  have  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  committee,  but  when  we  come  along 
with  new  projects  that  have  not  been 
funded  in  the  past  for  mclusion  in  the 
budget  resolution,  I  think  we  destroy  the 
very  purpose  of  the  resolution  itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  this  process 
work — and  hopefully  we  will — v.e  have 
to  turn  down  all  amendments  for  pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  previously 
authorized.  Many  attractive  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  help  this  or  that 
gi'oup  but  unless  they  have  been  author- 
ized, they  must  be  rejected.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  bite  the 
bullet  and  say  no  to  these  amendments 
if  the  budget  process  is  to  work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mainland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  my  chairman.  If  the  additional 
fmids  requested  are  for  new  programs 
and  further  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams would  it  not  be  under  tlie  regular 
budget  procedure  that  if  these  pro- 
grams are  acted  favorably  on  in  com- 
mittee, they  could  then  be  considered  at 
the  time  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MXTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Am  I 
right  in  assuming  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  any  action  we  take  today  does  not 
preclude  tlie  possibility  of  these  pro- 
grams being  considered  later  on  when 
we  consider  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Tliat  is  correct.  No  point 
of  order  would  lie  against  such  legis- 
lation. If  money  is  appropriated,  then 
when  we  come  to  the  second  resolution 
they  will  be  added. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  indicated 
that  in  his  total  figures  that  will  be  in- 
cluding the  $1.2  billion  of  the  Wright 
amendment  now,  tliere  are  sufficient 
funds  for  legislation  already  passed.  I 
draw  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  passed  in  this  House,  over 
my  opposition,  a  bill  which  included  ex- 
tending benefits  from  36  montlis  to  45 
montlis  in  entitlement  lor  GI  benefits. 

In  talking  to  the  committee,  I  under- 
stood from  the  staff  that  tliere  is,  $72 
million  in  the  gentleman's  target  figure 
for  that  extension  from  36  months  to 
45  months,  except  that  the  total  cost  is 
some  $125  million  for  that  benefit.  The 
reason  that  the  $72  million  figure  is  in 
the  gentleman's  figure  is  that  it  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  Senate  agreeing  to 
termination  of  GI  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
imanimous  consent  Mr.  Adams  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
gentleman  the  way  the  budget  process 
works  again  for  particular  line  items. 
There  is  $200  million  of  potential  sav- 
ings in  tlie  veterans  area  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  both  from  the  Veterans* 
Committee  and  from  the  administration. 
If  this  amount  of  money  is  saved,  that 
money  can  be  used  for  new  initiatives. 

We  have  left  it  to  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee to  li\e  within  the  total  target  for 
veterans.  We  feel  that  the  figvu-e  that  is 
in  the  resolution,  plus  this  $1.2  billion 
for  cost-of-Uving  increases,  is  ample. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  V/olff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  said  that  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  have  approved  the 
$1.2  billion  and  have  not  supported  the 
Idea  of  additional  sums.  I  show  tlie  gen- 
tleman a  letter  from  the  American  Le- 
gion, which  I  read  from  before,  which 
shows  that  they  very  strongly  support 
the  idea  of  the  additional  funds  that  I 
have  requested  in  my  amendment. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  answer  to  the 
request  for  new  initiatives,  what  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  when  he  talks 
about  new  initiatives?  What  is  being  re- 


quested is  money  that  is  requii-ed,  not 
for  new  initiatives.  There  is  a  require- 
ment to  meet  these  needs  now.  We  are 
cutting  the  program  to  render  hospital 
care  for  veterans  and  cemeteries  for  vet- 
erans interment  by  $193  million.  These 
are  not  new  initiatives.  Money  is  being 
cut  from  progi-ams  that  are  already  in 
existence. 

Is  the  gentleman  going  to  stand  there 
and  say  that  tliis  is  a  new  initiative? 
Tliis  is  money  that  is  needed  to  continue 
existing  programs. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  must  reluctantly  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  end  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

The  Wright  amendment,  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man,  as  has  been  discussed  here  earlier, 
will  add  $1.2  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  to  the  major  func- 
tional categoiT  identified  m  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611  as  Veterans  Bene- 
fits and  Services.  With  this  amendment, 
should  it  be  approved,  the  needed  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  service-connected 
disability  compensation  payments  to  vet- 
erans and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  can  be  au- 
thorized. I  am  certain  that  other  Mem- 
bers have  felt  a  ground  swell  of  public 
opinion  expressed  in  recent  correspond- 
ence from  veterans  on  this  subject. 

This  amendment  will  also  provide  a 
modest  increase  in  educational  allow- 
ances. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds 
sought  by  this  amendment  will  permit 
us  to  continue  the  pension  program  at 
the  rate  and  income  levels  authorized  by 
Public  Law  94-169  that  became  effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Mem  • 
bers  will  recall  that  the  other  body 
amended  the  pension  bill  last  year  to 
terminate  its  provisions  on  September  30 
of  this  year.  If  there  is  no  action  taken 
by  tliis  Congress  prior  to  that  date,  the 
pension  program  will  roll  back  to  its 
1975  rates  and  income  levels,  and  as  om* 
distinguislied  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  said,  it  will 
take  thousands  of  pensioners  off  of  the 
payrolls  or  have  their  pensions  reduced. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  will  permit  us  to 
provide  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
monthly  payments  to  those  pensioners 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  older  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wright  amend- 
ment is  essential.  The  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  m  the  report  accompanying  tliis 
measure,  recognized  the  need  for  tliis 
amendment  when  it  cited  the  $1.2  billion 


veterans'  cost-of-living  increase.  It  says, 
and  I  quote  from  this  report: 

In  order  to  encourage  more  realistic  budg- 
eting, the  committee  bas  not  included  this 
amount  in  its  recommendations.  Of  course, 
this  increase  will  be  provided  and  should  be 
pro'.'ided. 

That  is  in  the  committee  report. 
And  the  report  went  on  to  say : 
Coiisequentlv.  the  committee  requei-t.s  a 
formal  budget  amendment  for  $1.2  billion 
in  this  area.  If  su:h  an  amendment  is 
released,  it  can  be  added  to  the  resolution 
during  floor  consideration. 

Which,  of  course,  is  what  we  are  doing 
under  the  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  ex- 
pression of  support  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  Believing  as  they  do,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  imfortunate  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  go  one  step 
further  and  add  the  funds  to  the  re.solu- 
tion.  The  new  budget  procedure  gives 
the  Congress  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  realistic  budget.  We  have  the 
responsibility  for  appropriating  funds, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  perinis- 
sion  from  OMB  or  the  President. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  member  of 
that  committee,  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  and  I  hope  all 
Members  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Ml-.  Wolff >. 

I  can  appreciate  the  zeal  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  additional  funds  for 
veterans'  benefits,  but  I  would  asri'ee 
strongly  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training  of  tlie  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Teague),  and  I  associate  myself  as  well 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  tht 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams).  I  must 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  we  are  considering 
fimds  in  the  amotmt  of  $1.2  billion  for 
the  cost-of-living  increases  in  veterans' 
benefits. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  any  degree  of  fis- 
cal responsibility,  tlien  we  must  act  with 
restraint.  We  should  vote  up  the  Wright 
amendment,  and  we  should  vote  down 
the  Wolff  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  611  to  increase  the 
budget  authority  by  $1.2  billion  to  jiro- 
vide  for  cost-of-living  increases  for  all 
\  eterans'  entitlement  programs. 

I  was  most  distressed  when  I  learned 
prevision  for  such  increases  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  or  pro- 
\  ided  for  m  tlie  budget  resolution  we  are 
no-.v  considering. 

Fmids  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
or-living  increases  in  other  entitlement 
programs  which  are  indexed  by  law  to 
the  cost  of  living  were  included  in  the 
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budget.  However,  increaiies  in  pension, 
compensation,  and  educational  benefits 
for  our  veterans  are  n  ot  automatic  and, 
apparently  because  of  his,  were  omitt«d. 
T  his  has  led  untold  the  usands  of  our  vet- 
enms  to  believe  they  hi  ,ve  been  forgotten. 

There  can  be  no  qiestion  about  the 
u.gent  need  for  increises  in  these  pro- 
i^rams  if  our  veterans,  their  dependents, 
and  liieir  survivors  ars  to  keep  up  with 
tlie  ever-increasing  Ci)st  of  living,  and 
this  need  has  been  lecognized  by  the 
members  of  both  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Eudget  Committee. 
As  you  know,  the  Ve'  erans'  Committee 
requested  the  inclusioi  of  $1.2  billion  for 
this  purpose  in  the  buqget  authorization, 
and  the  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee urged  the  President  to  submit  a 
budget  amendment  t  >  fund  these  in- 
creases. However,  the  t  dministration  has 
not  proposed  such  an  amendment,  and 
the  committee  did  net  include  the  re- 
quired funds  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 611. 

I  ?an  think  of  no  grc  up  of  people  more 
deserving  of  our  consi  ieration  than  our 
veterans.  Through  tlieir  devotion  and 
service  to  our  Nation  they  have  more 
than  earned  the  righ;  to  benefit  from 
Liie  various  VA  entit  ement  progi'ams. 
To  penalize  them  by  ex  eluding  them  from 
receiving  even  a  miilmal  increase  in 
their  benefits  while  <  ther  elements  of 
our  society  are  bene:  iting  from  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  raises  would  be  a 
cruel  and  callous  actio  \. 

I  have  long  suppor  ,ed  effort*  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  bud  jet  and  to  elimi- 
nate all  possible  instances  of  waste  and 
luiessential  spending.  However,  in  oiur 
efforts  to  effect  economies,  we  must  not 
forget  the  great  debt  '  ve  owe  our  veter- 
ans. While  I  am  convnced  funding  for 
many  programs  could  be — and  probably 
should  be — substantial  y  reduced,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  our  veterans'  entitle- 
merit  programs.  Our  ailure  to  provide 
for  a  cost-of-living  ncrease  in  these 
benefits  would  cause  ;xtreme  hardship 
for  many  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  families.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
overwhelmingly  appr(ive  this  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  cl  ;arly  demonsti-ate 
to  our  veterans  that  tl  ley  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  Nation  v.'hich  they 
spv.ed  so  unselfishly  aid  so  devotedly. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Ciairman.  v.  ill  the 
j.enMemanyield? 

M".  HAMMERSCIIl  4IDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  ^  ew  York. 

:.Ir.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
does  the  gentleman  si  ggest  we  do  with 
these  veterans  who  are  in  school  nov,'  and 
v.lio  are  not  funded  i  nd  for  whom  we 
have  added  the  36  to  4  i  moiiths  of  train- 
ing? What  does  he  suggest  we  do  now 
wicli  those  veterans?  The  money  is  not 
in  tliici  portion  of  the  b  11. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHl  IIE)T.  Mr.  Chair- 
inj'n.  I  would  respectfally  disagree  with 
tlie  gentleman.  In  fact ,  I  believe  there  is 
iMoper  budgeting  authority  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropi  iations  to  act  and 
iund  the  program. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  C  tiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  show  me  \  here  these  fmids 
are  contained  in  the  Dudget  report? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHl  IIDT.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman referring  to  increasing  the  ben- 


efits to  graduate  students?  Is  that  what 
he  is  referring  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wolff  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  is  the  gentleman  referring,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  increase  from  36  to  45 
months,  to  accommodating  graduate 
students? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  refer  to 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  legislation 
to  provide  45  months  of  education  for 
veterans  who  are  graduate  students  is 
awaiting  action  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
passed  it  in  the  House,  but  as  of  now  au- 
thorization action  that  would  then  re- 
quire an  appropriation  has  not  been 
completed. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  What  happens  if  it  is 
passed  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  We  would 
have  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment 
through  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Then  we  would  not  now 
have  the  fimds  for  those  yoimg  men  and 
women  in  school  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing their  education? 

Ml-.  HAMMERSCHMIDl'.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  respond  to  that  very  quickly. 
As  I  understand  this  new  budget  author- 
ity under  which  we  are  operating,  we  will 
speak  to  that  issue  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  of  this  Congress  when  the  leg- 
islative authorization  has  been  finally 
approved. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Ml-.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
money  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
has  been  authorized,  and  never  in  my  29 
years  in  tliis  Congress  has  a  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ever  refused  to  appro- 
priate a  penny  for  veterans  that  our 
committee  authorized.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  money  will  be  there  to  pay  for 
this,  as  we  have  aheady  authorized  it. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furtlier? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et tell  us  if  this  money  is  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  will  yield,  the 
money  is  available  for  what  has  been  au- 
thorized, but  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt*  points 
out,  the  amount  of  money  that  we  arc 
talking  about  in  the  other  area  has  not 
been  authorized.  Tliat  has  not  been 
signed  into  law  yet.  It  is  pending  over 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  36-  to  45-month  authorization  has  al- 
ready been  passed  here  on  this  side? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Yes.  it  has 
been  pa.ssed,  and  it  is  also  authorized. 


There  are  funds  available  for  midergrad- 
uate  students  for  the  45  montlis. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Not  45  months  but  36 
montlis? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  No,  I  mean 
for  45  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  ,  a  ranking  member  of 
our  committee. 

It  is  true  that  even  if  we  succeed  in 
getting  the  $1.2  billion,  it  will  be  about 
$200  million  less  than  our  committee  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Nevertheless,  it  will  allow  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pro- 
ceed with  what  I  consider  to  be  tlie  ma.ior 
priority  items.  Of  course  we  will  be  un- 
able to  recommend  any  major  new  initia  - 
tives  this  session.  I  regret  that  the  defi- 
cit situation  is  such  that  we  may  have  to 
delay  some  of  our  plans  until  next  year. 
but  we  must  provide  cost-of-living  in- 
creases this  year. 

We  have  passed  and  sent  to  tlie  other 
body  a  bill,  H.R.  9576,  to  extend  the  en- 
titlement from  36  to  45  months  for  ali 
eligible  veterans.  This  provision  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $124  million  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  However,  when  the  cost-sav- 
ing inovisions  of  that  bill  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  net  fiscal  year  cost 
for  the  additional  entitlement  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $72  million.  Should 
tlie  Senate  enact  the  bill  this  year  our 
committee  will  have  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  and  I  believe  that  we  can.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  provides  only  $19.3 
billion  in  outlays  for  vetei-ans  program?;. 
If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  adopted,  which  I  sup- 
port, the  House  resolution  will  target 
$19.4  billion  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services.  Obviously  the  Senate  committee 
as  well  as  the  House  committee  must 
make  some  hard  decisions  in  deciding 
where  the  moneys  allowed  are  going  to  be 
spent  and  in  what  amounts.  Again,  it  is  u 
question  of  priorities. 

I  will  close  by  saying  this,  Mr.  Chaii- 
man.  Veterans  throughout  the  country 
know  where  I  stand  on  issues  affecting 
theii"  well-being.  I  left  my  campaign 
yesterday  to  be  here  today  to  support  the 
major  effort  being  made  to  get  adequate 
targets  established  for  veterans  pro- 
grams. My  constituents,  and  I  am  sure 
they  reflect  the  feelings  of  most  citizer.s 
throughout  the  country,  want  Federal 
spending  brought  under  control  and  I 
intend  to  carry  out  their  wishes  as  best 
as  I  can.  In  doing  so,  I  must  decide  what 
is  adequate,  and  what  is  obtainable  in 
taking  care  of  our  veterans'  needs.  I 
have  concluded  that  $1.2  billion  out  of 
$1.4  billion  we  recommended  is  adequate 
and  I  shall  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment  for  that  reason.  When  one 
consideiB  that  diu-ing  the  last  10  years 
appropriations  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  have  increased  over  $11.4  billion, 
or  170  percent.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  make  excuses  for  what  we  have  ac- 
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complishcd  for  our  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

We  must  make  this  budget  procedure 
work.  I  shall  support  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's position. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaivnan,  I  nuuport  the  Wiisht 
amenunient.  but  I  thiiik  tiie  Wolff 
amendment  deserves  a  little  bit  closer 
consideration  that  it  is  being  given. 
V/ill  all  of  the  Members  who  are  kncwn 
friends  of  the  veterans  tell  me  what  we 
should  tc-U  the  veterans  at  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit,  some  of  them  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  have  ii  10-year  limita- 
tion on  theii-  rights  under  the  GI  bill,  who 
have  been  going  to  school  evenings,  and 
are  now  asking  us  to  support  this  meas- 
sure  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff),  or  else  they  will  not 
be  able  to  go  to  school?  Will  all  the 
friends  of  veterans  please  tell  me  what  to 
do  in  this  instance? 

Do  we  want  to  tell  them  that  they  will 
gcu  what  they  deserve  on  the  second 
budget  resolution?  Should  we  advise  them 
that  we  really  like  them  a  lot,  but  there 
are  some  other  important  coniiderations 
.such  as  the  most  major  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  in  peacotime? 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  suggesting  ihat 
v.e  go  a  little  beyond  just  taking  the 
beating  that  we  are  going  to  take  on  the 
Wolc  amendment.  I  think  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff),  will  concede  that  it  is  not  going 
to  win. 

However,  Mr.  Ch'^irman.  I  am  going 
to  do  wliat  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes ^  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Budget,  said. 

He  said  as  follows : 

Again,  I  will  aciuiowledge  tliat  I  voted  to 
move  this  resolution  out  of  Committee  but  I 
will  make  every  attempt  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  to  Insure  that  we  maximize  the  re- 
sources that  directly  influence  the  minorities, 
the  poor,  and  the  disadvantnged  people  of 
this  country. 

I  think  he  should  have  added  "work- 
ing people." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  will  say  this  to  all  of 
the  Members  who  tliink  that  we  cannot 
support  the  budget  process  if  we  vote 
against  the  budget  resolution:  Tliey  had 
better  understand  how  this  legislative 
process  works. 

There  are  only  two  things  we  can  do 
v.ith  a  budget  resolution.  We  can  vote  it 
up  or  we  can  vote  it  down.  If  we  vote  it 
down,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
against  the  budgetai-y  process  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  means  that  we  do  not  like  what 
went  into  the  budget. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  all  of 
those  who  keep  saying  that  if  we  love 
the  budgetary  process,  please  vote  for 
anything  that  comes  along  in  the  budget 
resolution.  I  think  they  are  very  seriously 
mistaken,  because  the  only  way  that  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
are  treated  with  in  the  Wolff  amendment 
is  to  approve  the  inexcusable  increase  in 
these  military  benefits.  Tlie  fact  is  that 


we  ought  to  be  committed  to  domestic 
programs  in  tlie  years  ahead. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  know 
tliat  it  is  very  hard  to  approach  this 
problem.  Tlie  resolution  will  pass  or  fail 
by  one  or  tv.  o  votes,  but  the  only  w-ay  the 
majority  party  is  going  to  be  able  to 
adopt  something  different  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is.  yes,  to  join  v.ith  those 
who  want  to  sink  it  and  identify  with 
tho.sc  who  desire  that  it  go  back  to  the 
committer. 

Here  i~  a  very  ii-.teresting  point.  Some 
tell  mo,  "But,  my  deer  colleague,  if  you 
do  that,  tiie  Budget  Committee  on  the 
next  round  will  then  come  oui  with  the 
President's  budget."  Well,  if  it  does,  and 
this  is  a  2-to-l  majority  Congress,  then 
I  v^'OMld  think  tliat  that  is  something  that 
the  Americcn  people  ought  to  take  note 
of. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  ^ield  at  this  point 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Nca-  York  <Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  Vv'OLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  for 
the  gentleman's  support. 

I  vvould  like  to  add  one  or  two  mat- 
ters, and  one  is  that  the  VA  medical  sys- 
tem has  been  absorbing  1  million  addi- 
tional outpatient  visits  more  than  they 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  this  repie.rents 
an  increase  of  10  percent.  This  need  is 
unfunded  and  it  will  remain  unfunded 
until  or  unless  we  give  them  the  addi- 
tional money.  The  budget  is  down  this 
year,  I  repeat,  .0198  million  for  hospital 
lu-ograms  r.lonc — $!SC  million  from  last 
year.  And  that  is  what  th3  present 
budget  loohs  to. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
j'ielding,  and  I  will  be  quite  brief. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  at  the 
outset  of  his  remarks  said  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  number  of  veterans 
who  will  be  losing  their  educational  ben- 
efits. I  intend  to  support  the  Wolff 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  should  consider  tlie 
Edgar  substitute  which  will  presently  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Wright 
perfecting  amendment,  the  Edgar  sub- 
stitute would  extent  to  563.000  veterans 
of  America  who,  on  May  31  will  have 
their  educational  benefits  removed,  the 
right  to  complete  their  education.  The 
Wolff  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
that,  the  Edgar  substitute  does  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  discuss  the  Holtzman  amend- 
ment which  will  be  coming  up  soon, 
which  will  attempt  to  partly  rectify  the 
outrageous  situation  in  which  this  body 
is  being  called  upon  to  commit  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  in  the  coming  years  to 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of  waste- 
ful expenditures  on  unnece.ssary  weap- 
ons. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


A\rENDM£NT  OfTEBJSa  BY  MB.  EDGAR  .\S  A 
STJBSTITUTE  rOR  THE  PESFECTING  AMEND- 
MENT   OFFERED    BY     ME.     WSIGUT 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edsati  £.s  a 
substitute  for  the  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Wrigij-:  Strike  out  'Sig.aes.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  theieof  ■$19,- 
975,000,000".   (Page  4,  line  4.) 

Strike  out  •$453,461,000,000"'  and  In'scjt 
in  lien  thcre:'f  ''$4o4,07I, 000,000.  (Page  1. 
li-.'.e  11.) 

Strike  out  •.•414.625.000.000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •$415,433,000,000"'.  (Page  2, 
Une2.) 

Strike  out  '•$19,849,000,000"  and  insert  'a 
lieu  thereof  •$20,459,000,000 '.  (Page  4,  line 
3.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in 
a  very  confusing  parliamentary  situa- 
tion v.ith  this  new  budget  process.  I 
would  like  to  do  several  things.  First.  I 
woulc  like  to  commend  the  chainnan  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  bring- 
ing to  us  a  budget  resolution  which  in- 
cludes many,  many  facets  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  appreciate  the  fact  tJiat 
this  was  a  difficult  task.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  for  their  efforts  in  ad\-ancing  a 
fign'-e  for  authorizations  and  outlays 
which  it  believes  is  adequate  for  the  vet- 
erans. Also  I  particularly  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentl«nan  from  Texan 
<Mr.  Wr.ictHTi  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment for  $1.2  billion,  which  covers  pen- 
sions, compensation,  and  education 
cost-of-living  increases.  But  I  would  also 
like  to  clarify  for  the  House  what  my 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  will  do. 

My  amendment,  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Uie  Wright  amendment,  accepts 
the  provision  in  the  Wright  amendment 
of  SI. 2  billion  for  pensions,  compensa- 
tion, and  education  cost  of  living.  It  adds 
Vin  additional  amount  of  money  of  ."SeiO 
million  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  an 
extension  of  the  delimiting  date. 

V.niile  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  for  his  $700  mil- 
lion amendment,  I  believe  that  it  is  more 
appropriate  for  us  to  look  at  a  more 
realistic  figure  that  zeroes  in  on  a  specific 
issue. 

I  }K)int  out  to  my  colleagues  that  over 
100  Members  have  eiUier  introduced  or 
cosponsored  legislation  to  extend  the  10- 
year  delimiting  date  from  May  31  for  2 
years,  for  5  years,  or  indefinitely,  so  that 
veterans  can  use  their  36  months  of  en- 
titlement. All  of  us  who  voted  in  the  fall 
to  extend  the  benefits  from  36  to  45 
months  recognized  that  GI  educational 
programs  are  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
economy.  All  of  as  recognize  the  fact 
that  GI  educational  programs  give  vet- 
erans an  opportunity  to  readjust  them- 
selves and  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
their  lives.  We  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  a  payback  for  better 
jobs  and  better  opportunities  for  salaries 
that  many  veterans  have. 

We  must  recognize  that  many  mi- 
nority members  of  our  society  who  found 
themselves  coming  out  of  ttoe  early  Viet- 
nam war  getting  inadequate  jobs  to  sup- 
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,  partial  extension 

now,  it  would 

3r  us  to  move  on 

need  now  some 


port  their  families,  *ho  found  them- 
selves being  laid  off  in  :  971  and  1972  and 
1973.  find  themselves  1:  i  the  midst  of  an 
educational  experience  where  they  are 
^-ithin  1  year  of  coiipletion  of  that 
degree.  Yet  because  the  House  2  years 
aso  set  an  arbltraiT  ds  te  of  10  years,  we 
MOW  find  ourselves  coming  upon  the  ex- 
piiation  of  this  10-yea;'  period  for  many 
of  these  veterans.  Ttese  veterans  aro 
coins;  to  lose  their  bereflts  without  cor- 
rtrtive  legislation. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  some  563,000 
veterans  are  going  to  be  terminated  as 
cl  May  31.  These  are  the  veterans  who 
received  their  benefits  retroactively  and 
are  classified  in  the  category  from  1956 
to  1966.  Starting  on  Jine  1,  June  2,  and 
June  3  additional  veterans  who  were  ter- 
minated from  service  10  years  ago  will 
begin  to  lose  their  ben(  fits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  o\ir  subcommittee 
chfiirman  of  the  Subcc  mraittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Training,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  hM  graciously  con- 
s.>nted  to  have  public  i  hearings  in  May 
to  discuss  this  Impoi-t^nt  Issue.  Unfor- 
tunately, if  the  figure  |of  $610  million  is 
r.ot  included  even  for 
of  that  delimiting  di 
probably  be  fruitless 
this  issue  further.  W( 
sign  from  the  House  that  we  are  willing 
not  only  to  cosponsor  [legislation  but  go 
on  record  as  saying  tlat  we  care  about 
the  extension  of  GI  bei  lefits  beyond  May 
31. 

Ml-.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  ge  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  N  !W  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  ylel(  ling. 

I  commend  the  gent  eman.  I  am  going 
to  support  his  substitute.  I  think  It  Is 
important  for  the  House  to  imderstand, 
since  there  are  persiasive  arguments 
agahist  this,  not  only  budgetarj'  argu- 
ments but  precedential  argtmaents,  that 
World  War  n  veterans  had  a  8-year 
period  of  time,  and  th  s  Korean  veterami 
iiad  a  9-year  period  o:  time  in  which  to 
take  advantage  of  their  veterans'  bene- 
fits. But  I  think  one  of  the  things  the 
Houiie  should  imdersti^nd  Is  that  society 
has  changed  very  mu(  h,  and  because  of 
the  economic  dlsloca'  Ion  that  has  oc- 
ciined  in  oiu*  society,  r  lany  veterans  who 
liave  been  unemploye(  have  had  an  op- 
portiuuty  recently — aid  I  am  talking 
fbout  veterans  from  1 356  to  1966 — to  go 
lo  college  now  with  tiie  opportunity  (tf 
lelruining  themselves  for  different  jobs. 

As  the  gentleman  hi  is  so  aptly  pointed 
out,  the  money  that  ipe  Invest  today  Is 
ferlainly  given  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  Individua  s  wlio  have  better 
educational    oppoilui  ities    and    better 

lbs. 

In  my  district  alon;,  for  uistance,  we 
ha  vc  had  himdreds  ar  d  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  veterans  who  have  decided  to 
^o  to  school  as  a  result  of  their  unem- 
i'loyment  and  who  are  looking  for 
areater  educational  o  jportunitles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim.e  of  the 
ytntleman  has  expirei  I. 

(By  unanimous  ctnsent,  Mr.  EDCi.\E 
v.as  allowed  to  proce(d  for  2  additional 
jmnutes.) 


Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Chalrmp.n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House  the 
stand  of  the  veterans  organizations — 
the  VPW  and  others — on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Tliere  is  not  substantial 
support  among  the  major  veterans  orga- 
nizations. There  is,  however,  substan- 
tial support  among  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans organizations.  There  is  substan- 
tial support  among  the  yoimg  veterans 
who  find  themselves  using  the  GI  pro- 
gram—and by  "younger"  I  mean  35  or 
36  years  old,  40  years  old.  who  still  have 
entitlement  accruing  to  them.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  arbitrary  date  of  10  years, 
they  would  be  able  to  complete  their  last 
year  or  their  last  6  months  of  entitle- 
ment. 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  the  $610 
million  figiu-e  is  not  to  simply  open  tlie 
door  and  say  to  all  the  veterans,  "Over 
a  period  of  time  all  of  you  get  oppor- 
tiuiities." 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  very  nar- 
row thing.  For  example,  if  we  were  to 
provide  for  every  veteran  an  extension 
of  benefits,  it  would  go  on  to  $1.1  or  $1.2 
biUion.  What  I  am  suggesting  Is  for 
those  veterans  presently  enrolled  who 
are  about  to  complete  their  program, 
who  are  arbitrarily  going  to  be  termi- 
nated on  May  31  and  beyond,  we  ought 
to  have  the  creativity  to  develop  legis- 
lation to  respond  to  that  urgent  need 
right  now. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mi-.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar)  to  provide  the  budget  authority 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  within 
which  programs  of  education  for  veter- 
ans must  be  completed. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  many  veterans 
stand  to  lose  their  benefits  as  of  May  31, 
if  the  time  Umit  is  not  extended  or  re- 
moved. This  would  present  a  severe 
hardship  to  those  veterans  who  have  not 
yet  completed  their  studies,  a  hardship 
they  surely  do  not  deserve. 

I  camiot  see  any  valid  reason  to  im- 
pose a  time  limit  on  use  of  these  bene- 
fits. Some  may  argue  that  the  May  31 
cutoff  date  has  provided  a  generous 
enough  timeframe  within  which  to  com- 
plete programs  of  higher  education. 
However,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  not  eveiT  vetei*an  is  ready  or  able 
to  begin  further  education  at  the  time 
of  his  or  her  separation  from  sei'vice.  For 
the  many  veterans  who  foimd  it  neces- 
sai-j'  to  first  go  out  and  work  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  feel  it  is  indeed  discrimi- 
natory to  deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
complete  theu'  studies. 

I  believe  that  the  veteraris  education 
program  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
Government  pa,-ograms  we  have.  Many 


veterans  have  used  their  benefits  to  ob- 
taui  the  education  needed  for  better 
employment  opportunities  and,  conse- 
quently, a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  GI 
bill  has  started  many  a  veteran  on  the 
road  to  success,  but  there  are  still  thou- 
sands more  who  sei-ved  their  coimtry  in 
times  of  war  or  during  the  cold  war 
period  who  want  that  chance  for  a  better 
life. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  from 
veterans  in  California's  18th  District 
urging  my  help  in  extending  or  eliminat- 
ing the  time  limit,  and  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  provide  that  assistance.  These 
letters  are  from  earnest,  hard-working 
individuals  who  want  the  chance  to  finish 
what  they  have  started.  I  have  always 
felt  that  those  who  gave  their  time  to 
the  service  of  their  coimtry  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition  and  thanks  for  the  effort. 
This  is  one  chance  we  have  to  show  oui' 
appreciation  and  I  ask  that  we  do  it  by 
supporting  the  Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
CiJhairman,  I,  too.  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
an  area  which  needs  our  concern  and 
I  will  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  it  is  constructed  to  deal 
witti  a  problem  which  is  confined  to  a 
relatively  narrow  group  of  people.  I  think 
it  deserves  support. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chah'- 
man,  I  rise  in  oppcsition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  substitute  to  the  Wright  amend- 
ment that  will  increase  the  budget  tar- 
gets to  provide  for  funding  an  extension 
of  the  10-year  period  during  which  Vet- 
erans' Administration  educational  bene- 
fits must  be  used.  I  think  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  on  this  subject  are  more  liberal 
than  those  of  earlier  GI  bills,  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  did  not 
recommend  funds  for  an  extension  hi 
the  March  15  report  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  GI 
education  program  was  initially,  and  re- 
mains today,  a  short-term  readjustment 
benefit  designed  to  place  veterans  on  par 
with  their  counterparts  who  did  not  serve 
and  to  assist  veterans  in  their  assimila- 
tion into  civilian  life.  A  comparison  of 
entitlements  under  previous  programs  il- 
lustrates the  more  liberal  nature  of 
today's  law.  World  War  n  veterans  were 
allowed  9  yeai-s  after  their  release  to 
utilize  their  benefits,  providing  they 
began  their  training  within  4  years  after 
discharge.  The  Korean  conflict  veterans 
were  allowed  3  years  to  begin  their  edu- 
cational program  after  discharge,  with  8 
years  of  eligibility  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. 

Veterans  of  the  cold  war,  those  who 
served  between  February  1,  1955,  and 
August  4,  1964.  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
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erans,  those  who  served  after  August  4, 
1964.  were  allowed  8  years  after  dis- 
charge or  until  May  31,  1974,  whichever 
crcmred  later.  There  is  no  requirement 
in  cm-rent  law  for  initiating  an  educa- 
tional program  within  a  certam  period  of 
lime  after  discharge.  In  1974,  a  2-year 
extension  on  the  B-year  delimiting  date 
was  authorized  and  the  May  31,  1976, 
termination  date  was  enacted.  Tliis  ac- 
tion resulted  in  cold  war  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans  having  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  utiUze  their  GI  benefits  than  did 
veterans  under  earlier  GI  bills. 

Prior  to  submittingK's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Budget  Cgmmittee  for  fiscal 
year  1977  funding,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  approved  it's  budget  esti- 
mates. There  were  no  recommendations 
contained  m  that  report  for  funding  an 
extension  of  the  delimiting  date.  Thus, 
as  in  the  past,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  continue  to  feel  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  educa- 
tional assistance  progi-am  is  a  readjust- 
ment benefit,  and  not  a  life-long  benefit. 
I  am  not  certain  which  one  of  the  sev- 
eral pending  delimiting  date  extension 
proposals  the  gentleman  proposes  to 
fund  under  this  amendment.  The  most 
conservative  amendment  pendhig  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $566  mil- 
hon. 

However,  only  the  563,000  veterans 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  spring  semester 
and  whose  delimiting  date  is  May  31, 
1976,  would  be  allowed  to  utilize  the  ex- 
tension under  this  proposal.  The  inequity 
in  this  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  help  only  563.000  of  the  total 
3.7  million  veterans  who  will  lose  their 
eligibihty  on  May  31,  1976.  It  would  seem 
quite  inequitable  to  only  allow  benefits 
for  those  veterans  enrolled  in  tlie  spring 
semester,  while  forgetting  over  3  million 
veterans  whose  eligibility  also  expires  on 
May  31.  1976,  but  who  happen  not  to  be 
enrolled  at  that  time. 

Any  proposal  to  extend  the  benefits 
that  would  be  more  equitable  by  allowing 
all  eligible  veterans  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extension  over  a  2-year  period  would 
cost  approximately  $2.5  billion,  or  $9.4 
billion  over  a  5-year  period.  Thus,  as  is 
quite  evident,  the  costs  for  this  program 
skyrocket  when  tlie  proposal  is  made  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  veterans  concerned. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  nearly 
76  percent  of  the  veterans  eligible  for 
this  extension  would  be  age  35  years  or 
older,  mainly  because  these  are  vei  3rans 
who  were  discharged  between  Janu- 
aiy  31,  1955,  and  May  31,  19S5.  An  exten- 
sion to  this  group  alone  \\  ould  thus  go 
beyond  the  principle  of  readjurdment 
benefits. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  budget  within  realistic  param- 
eters. I  would  suggest  that  this  is  an  area 
in  which  tiie  Congress  has  been  most 
generous  in  creating  tlie  current  law.  Al- 
though further  exten.^ions  would  provide 
a  generous  and  helping  hand  to  some 
veterans,  we  must  realize  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  continue  extending  pro- 
grams -A-hich  have  fulfilled  their  in- 
tended function.  Therefore.  I.lr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Arkansas    (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  direct  these  inquiries  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Does  the  proposal 
for  an  extension  of  trahiing  time,  which 
I  understand  v.'ould  cost  in  excess  of  $600 
million  the  first  year,  include  all  vet- 
erans? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  I  understand  the 
proposal,  the  only  persons  who  would  im- 
mediately benefit  would  be  about  400,000 
peacetime  veterans  that  sei-ved  between 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  these  individuals  are  over  35  years  old. 
Many  are  retired  military  and  they  have 
already  had  10  years  to  do  their  training. 
Bona  fide  Vietnam  veterans  would  not 
benefit  from  this  legislation  but,  of 
course,  this  is  a  foot  in  the  door  and  the 
same  group  that  is  pushing  this  amend- 
ment will  be  right  back  here  m-ging  ex- 
tension for  the  Vietnam  groups  as  their 
time  is  expiring  over  the  next  few  years ; 
and  when  that  step  is  taken,  as  it  prob- 
ably would  be  as  a  matter  of  simple 
equity,  it  will  cost  several  billion  dollars. 
So,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are 
not  talking  about  $500  or  $600  million; 
we  are  committing  ourselves  to  sums  up 
to  $2  billion  in  the  next  3  to  4  yeai-s  and 
maybe  more. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  is  the  position  of  the  National 
Veterans'  Organizations  on  this  proposal 
to  extend  training  time  for  peacetime 
veterans? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  major  veterans' 
organizations — the  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Disabled 
American  Veterans — all  oppose  the  ex- 
tension. They  have  stated  their  opposi- 
tion on  two  basic  points:  The  current 
group  of  veterans  has  had  10  years  in 
which  to  obtain  their  training,  which  is 
greater  than  the  time  allowed  either 
World  War  II  or  Korean  veterans.  The 
veterans'  organizations  have  stated  their 
belief  that  there  are  higher  and  more 
important  priorities  for  spending  funds 
in  veterans'  programs  than  a  further  ex- 
tension of  education  which,  in  fact,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  perpetual  aid-to- 
education  program. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
Wasliinglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Roberts:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  greatly  disturbed  over 
tlie  fact  that  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tio  1  on  thr'  Budget  specifically  excluded  nec- 
esssrj'  fnndlng  fr.r  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
s:rvi?e-canne^ted  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits for  the  nation's  2.4  million  disabled  veter- 
ans,  their  dependents  and  survivors. 

We  therefore  commend  you  for  your  ef- 
forts to  rectify  this  glaring  injustice  and  we 
strongly  support  your  amendment  to  H.  Con. 
Res.  611  which  v.ould  provide  an  additional 
$1.2  billion  for  veterans  benefits  and  services. 

We  sincerely  regret,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  present  budgetary  restraints,  we  are 
i\r:ed  to  oppose  An'y  further  extension  of 
f.ie  de.imiti  g  date  for  G.I.  Bill  educational 
benefits. 


As  you  know,  the  present  delimiting  date 
was  previously  extended  from  eight  to  ten 
years  by  Public  Law  93-337,  and  th©  underly- 
ing purpose  of  the  Veterans  Educational  As- 
sistance Program  was  to  help  veterans  in 
their  readjustment  from  military  to  civilian 
life,  by  affording  them  monetary  assistance 
in  obtaining  tho  educational  status  they 
might  normally  have  attained,  had  they  not 
served  their  Country  in  time  of  National 
emergency. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  Educational 
Assistance  Program  would  be  a  continuing 
benefit,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  DAV,  the' 
current  ten  year  delimiting  date  provides 
an  adequate  period  of  time  for  these  able- 
bodied  veterans  to  accomplish  their  read- 
justment to  civilian  life. 

We  therefore  believe  that  priorities  mu.st 
be  established  and  the  funds  that  such  an 
extension  would  cost  could  be  better  spent 
on  needed  improvements  in  medical  benefits 
for  the  Veterans  Administrations  primary 
beneficiaries — veterans  with  service-co.i- 
necied  disabilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Hubui. 
National  Director  oj  Legislation. 


The  Ameejcan  Legion, 
WaslLington,  D.C,  April  25,  197C. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Veteran  ' 
Affairf:,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Robebts:  E:iclosed  is  r 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  Robert 
W.  Edgar  on  the  subject  of  proposals  to  ex- 
teiid  beyond  10  yeare  the  delimiting  date  for 
veterans  to  complete  their  courses  of  educi- 
tion  or  training  under  Chap.  34  of  title  3^.. 
U.S.C. 

At  a  time  when  veterans  benefit  programs 
are  keenly  competing  for  the  budget  dollar 
simply  lo  maintain  a  balance  with  cost  of 
living  increases  due  to  inflation,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  costly  extension  of  the  existing 
10-year  period  for  veterans  to  complete  their 
education  and  training  programs  can  be 
justified. 

Yoiir  continued  concern  for  our  nation":; 
war  veterans  is.  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Mtuo  S.  Kbaja, 

Director, 
yational  Legislative  Commission. 


Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars, 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  28,  197C. 
Hon.  Rav  Roberts, 

Chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Covimittee. 
Washinqton,  D.C. 

My  De/r  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  advise 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  opposes  any  amendment  to 
Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  611  which 
would  appropriate  funds  to  extend  the  ten- 
year  delimiting  period  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  Chapter  34,  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  worked 
diligently  over  the  years  in  shaping  and 
improving  the  three  GI  Bills.  Our  objective 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  seeking  equal 
benefits  for  veterans  of  all  wars  and  pe- 
riods of  hostility.  The  current  GI  Bill  is 
more  liberal  than  previous  blUs,  and  there 
is  no  tenable  justification  for  any  further 
extension  thereof. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  pei-sonal  re- 
gards. I  am 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  "Pete"  Walker, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  HAI\!MERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  appreciate  the  response  of  tlie 
distinguished  committee  chaii-man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Wriglit  ijerfecting  i^n?p-  dinenl  and 
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there  objection 
gentleman  fr»m 


all  amendments  theret^  close  in  30  min 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  L 
to  the  request  of  the 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objectibn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  imanimous -consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  !«  recognized  for 
approximately  1  minute  and  40  seconds 
each. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Ats.  Heckler). 

Mi-s.  HECKLER  of  A!  assachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  Before  ad(  Iressing  the  issue, 

I  wish  to  commend  he  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Te.xas  ^  Mr.  Roberts)  the 
chairman  of  the  Comm  ttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Although  he  ar  d  I  do  not  always 
agree  on  every  issue,  1 1  espect  his  leader- 
ship and  am  pleased  to  be  one  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  comnittee. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  03d  Congress,  I 
was  the  author  of  an  a  mendment  in  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  extend 
'  the  delimiting  period  or  4  years,  from 
8  to  12  years.  In  the  committee  proce- 
dure, witii  an  honest  c  ifference  of  opin- 
ion, the  committee  soui  ;ht  and  succeeded 
in  setting  the  period  al  10  years. 

I  think  at  this  point  we  are  still  con- 
sidering how  long  the  GI  bill  should  be 
functional  for  the  Vie  nam  era  veteran. 
In  support  of  the  Edg£  r  amendment,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  thi  ;re  is  a  significant 
difference  between  th(  level  of  benefits 
received  by  the  veterans  of  World  War 

II  and  Korea,  and  the  level  of  benefits 
received  by  Vietnam  ( ra  veterans. 

For  many  years  af  te  r  the  onset  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  level  of  benefits 
was  exceedingly  low,  ai  d  it  was  not  really 
until  the  93d  Congresi  that  the  level  of 
benefits  was  increased  sufficiently  to  at- 
tract a  significant  number  of  veterans 
uito  the  program.  Those  veterans  who 
were  attracted  2  y  ;ars  ago  found, 
finally,  that  their  veterans'  benefits 
would  cover  the  costs  of  their  tuition,  but 
they  also  learned  tha  they  would  only 
have  2  years'  worth  ol  education. 

The  question  befon  this  Congress  is 
whether  or  not  we  reiiUy  want  them  to 
complete  their  educati  on.  In  my  view,  it 
wo\ild  be  fiscally  was  eful,  rather  than 
fiscally  responsible,  to  withdraw  educa- 
tional sissistance  from  the  nearly  one- 
half  million  veterans  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  program.  If  we  refuse  to  approve 
the  funds  for  extens  on,  we  will  force 
many  of  these  veteran:  i  to  become  college 
dropouts — an  outcome  which  I  find  un- 
conscionable. I  urge  m  >•  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  extension,  m  order  to 
allow  full  re\iew  of  t  :ie  numerous  bills 
to  eliminate  or  extend  the  delimiting 
period  which  are  now  ]  lending  before  this 
Congress.  Otherwise,  hearings  on  this 
is.sue,  scheduled  tentat  ively  for  mid-May, 
will  be  in  vain.  Let  us  i  esolve  to  deal  with 
the  issue — to  meet  tlie  educational  needs 
of  hundreds  of  thouiands  of  veterans 
who  will  be  abandoned  on  May  31 — by 
authorizing  funds  for  the  VA  budget 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell) . 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  get  somethini ;  veiT  clear.  Is  it 


correct  that  this  amendment  would  only 
apply  to  those  who  are  now  in  their  edu- 
cational benefits,  and  would  only  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation? Because,  apparently,  there  is 
misunderstanding  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  • 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

That  is  essentially  correct.  The 
amount  of  money,  $610  million,  is  only 
sufficient  to  give  us  the  figures  for  those 
presently  enrolled.  I  draw  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  a  docmnent  I  re- 
ceived that  was  sent  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  It  indicates  that  if  we 
have  all  those  presently  enrolled  or 
funded  for  1977,  the  cost  would  be  $609.7 
million.  This  is  a  document  that  I  re- 
ceived tills  past  week,  April  20,  1970. 

It  would  cover  some  563,000  veterans 
who  would  be  eligible,  about  480,000  of 
wliich  would  take  advantage  of  it  and 
would  accelerate  their  program  and 
would  keep  that  program  withizi  the 
period  of  the  entitlement  of  this  $610 
million. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  answer  is,  yes,  it  is 
for  those  people  who  are  presently  in  the 
program,  to  enable  them  to  finish  their 
education,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  to  design  legislation 
directed  only  to  those  presently  en- 
rolled, because  if  it  were  to  be  extended 
bej'ond  that,  it  would  cost  $1.1  billion  or 
$1.2  billion. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OILMAN  TO  THE 
.\MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDG.«  AS  A 
SUBSTirCTE  FOR  THE  PERFECTING  AMEND- 
MENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   ^VRICHT 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  perfecting 
aniendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman  to  the 
amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Edgar  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wright:  In  section  2(11)  (re- 
lating to  veterans  benefits  and  services) , 
strike  out  '$19,849,000,000"  and  "$19,365,- 
000,000  ■  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,584,- 
000,000"   and   "$20,100,000,000",   respectively. 

Mr.  GILMAN  (during  the  reading"" . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  prmted 
in  the  Recosd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object  if 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  explain  his 
amendment,  because  we  have  no  idea 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Ch?irman,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that 
assurance  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

The   CHAIRMAN.  Ti?e   Chair   vecos- 


nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

GiLMAN)  . 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment,  simply  stated,  combines  the 
Wolff  amendment  with  the  Edgar 
amendment,  providing  both  educational 
benefits  and  medical  benefits  for  ovir 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  do  not  think  tliis  body  should  be 
placed  in  tlie  unfortunate  position  of 
having  to  choose  v.hich  is  more  impor- 
tant, medical  care  or  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans.  Both  are  extremely 
important.  I  ask  this  body  to  bear  in 
mind  what  our  objective  is,  to  compen- 
sate them  for  the  sacrifices  that  they 
have  made  in  serving  their  Nation,  to 
make  up  for  their  time  lost,  to  provide 
tliem  tiie  medical  care  and  attention 
that  they  need,  to  provide  them  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  they  missed — 
that  they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  combining  both  of 
these  amendments,  we  will  take  care  of 
all  of  these  vital  needs. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Wright  amendment  has  $1.2  bil- 
lion; the  Edgar  amendment  has  $600 
million;  the  Wolff  amendment  was  $700 
million.  That,  in  my  opinion,  comes  to 
$2.5  billion. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Adding  these  two  meas- 
m-es  to  the  Wright  amendment  would 
amount  to  that  total,  yes.  sir.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  there  already  is  agreement  on 
the  $1.2  billion.  My  amendment  would 
add  $1.3  billion. 

Tiiese  are  funds  that  are  urgently 
needed  for  maintaining  the  bare  mini- 
mum for  medical  care,  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  medical  facilities. 

With  regard  to  veterans'  educational 
assistance  benefits.  I  have  previously 
sponsored  legislation  eliminating  tlie 
time  limitation  for  completing  the  veter- 
ans' educational  program,  and  restoring 
educational  assistance  benefits  to  those 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era  whose  en- 
titlements have  been  tenninated,  because 
of  family  and  career  situations,  which 
prevented  them  from  availing  them- 
selves of  such  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  is 
clear:  If  we  can  appropriate  large  ex- 
penditures for  defense,  then  it  is  inde- 
fensible not  to  proude  funds  that  are 
urgently  needed  to  aid  those  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  in  defense  of  our 
Nation,  especially  our  disabled.  To  do 
othei-M'ise  would  be  unconscionable. 
Those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  look 
to  us  as  their  legislators  to  provide  the 
necessary  fimds  for  medical  care,  for 
pensions,  and  for  educational  and  job 
opportunities. 

Our  Nation  has  provided  these  brave 
men  and  women  with  the  best  of  weap- 
ons and  training  to  defend  our  homeland 
in  times  of  war.  Let  us  now,  in  this  peace, 
provide  these  loyal  veterans  with  flrst- 
rate  assistance  to  assure  that  their  edu- 
cational, medical,  and  hospital  needs  are 
adequately  administered.  Limiting  the 
funds  to  the  level  sought  in  House  Con- 
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current  Resolution  611  would  severely 
impact  our  Nation's  vetei-ans'  progi'ams. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
viding necessary  and  decent  care  for  all 
our  veterans,  tlie  healtliy  and  the  handi- 
capped, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  amendment.  Let  us 
combine  our  efforts  and  our  funds  in 
order  to  insure  proper  assistance  for 
these  desei-ving  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  tlie  support  of 
this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery  ) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  restate  my  position.  I  sup- 
port the  Wright  amendment  because  it  is 
right,  and  I  oppose  the  Wolff  amendment, 
the  Edgar  substitute,  and  the  Gilman 
amendment. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  there  is  just  so  much 
money  available  for  these  progi-ams.  I 
serve  as  chah-man  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation,  Pension,  and  Insm-- 
ance  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. It  is  a  matter  of  priority.  Which 
priority  do  we  want  to  give?  I  think  there 
are  many  higher  priorities  than  extend- 
ing the  GI  educational  bill.  In  my  com- 
mittee, we  are  having  a  problem  witli  the 
World  Wai-  II  veteran  who  has  his  term 
life  insurance  of  $10,000,  and  have  been 
paying  the  premiums  for  years.  As  he  gets 
older  the  premium  goes  up  and  he  pays 
up  to  $60  or  $70  a  month.  This  is  a  high 
priority  in  tliat  we  have  got  to  help  these 
veterans  on  this  insurance  or  they  will 
lose  the  coverage.  In  my  committee,  we 
ai'e  considering  legislation  to  help  the 
World  War  I  veterans.  The  average  age 
of  the  World  War  I  boys  is  82  years 
and  we  have  1  million  of  them  left.  Of 
them,  100,000  a  year  are  leaving  us.  I  am 
soiTy  to  give  the  Members  these  figures. 
Most  of  these  courageous  Americans  will 
be  gone  in  10  years.  They  are  entitled  to 
live  in  dignity  in  their  last  few  years. 
They  are  going  to  need  aid  and  attend- 
ance. This  is  going  to  cost  money.  This  is 
a  much  higher  priority  than  trying  to 
extend  educational  benefits.  I  wish  we 
could  help  out  all  veterans  but  the  line 
has  to  be  drawn.  The  World  War  I  vet- 
erans should  be  taken  care  of  first.  We 
ought  to  support  the  Wright  amendment 
and  defeat  these  other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from  Connecticut   <Mr. 

MOFFETX)  . 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  a  little  over 
100  years  ago  a  European  prince,  in  a 
letter  to  the  young,  advised  them  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  find  out  what 
they  need  to  survive  and  then  come  back 
and  ask  that  the  teachers  teach  them 
that. 

That  is  what  the  Vietnam  veterans  are 
doing  today. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  to  community  colleges  and  have 
been  to  junior  colleges.  That  is  where 
most  of  these  veterans  are.  They  have 
more  of  a  sense  of  purpose  in  life  than 
most  students  there.  They  have  a  sense 
of  importance,  in  terms  of  education. 

I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  tills  situation.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  austerity,  be- 


cause we  are  going  to  have  austerity. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  who  will  bear  the 
burden  of  that  austerity.  Will  It  be  tlie 
poor  and  the  sick  and  the  elderly  and 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans,  or  wUI  It  be 
some  of  the  more  wasteful  policies,  the 
type  of  bill  that  we  passed  earher  today 
on  foreign  aid? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  older  veterans  are  im- 
portant. But  why,  all  of  a  sudden,  do  we 
have  to  choose  between  two  important 
groups,  the  young  Vietnam  veterans  and 
the  older  veterans? 

The  choice  is  between  these  young 
veterans  or  the  wasteful  boondoggle  pro- 
grams that  we  in  the  House  do  not 
scrutinize  and  question. 

The  veterans  are  hoping  we  chose 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gilman  amendment,  in 
opposition  to  the  Edgar  substitute,  in 
opposition  to  the  Wolff  amendment,  and 
in  support  of  the  Wright  amendment. 
The  Wright  amendment  includes  funds 
for  cost-of-lix'ing  increases  already  ap- 
proved by  our  subcommittee  for  veterans 
entitlement  programs. 

I  think  the  Gilman  amendment  and 
the  Edgar  substitute  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant policy  change  in  the  philosophy 
underlying  GI  educational  benefits. 
Educational  benefits  for  veterans  since 
their  inception  have  always  been  viewed 
as  a  means  to  help  a  discharged  veteran 
make  a  satisfactory  readjustment  to 
civilian  life.  The  vast  majority  of  tliese 
veterans  were  drafted  into  the  militai-y 
service  and  consequently  suffered  a  seri- 
ous disruption  in  their  personal,  aca- 
demic, and  career  plans.  The  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  were  made  possible  for 
those  who  were  conscripted  to  bear 
arms,  and  they  were  made  available  so 
that  tlie  veteran  could  make  a  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life. 

During  World  War  II  we  gave  tlie  \  et- 
erans  4  years  to  initiate  their  educa- 
tional benefits  program  and  9  years  to 
complete  it;  we  gave  the  Korean  veteran 
3  years  to  initiate  the  program  and  8 
years  to  complete  it.  Present  lav.-  pro- 
vides no  limitation  on  initiation  and  10 
years  for  completion.  The  Edgar  amend- 
ment would  basically  only  apply  to  \ei- 
erans  discharged  between  1955  and  19G6. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  availability 
of  GI  bill  benefits  is  general  knowledge 
among  recently  discharged  veterans, 
and  I  feel  that  10  yeai-s  is  an  adequate 
time  within  which  a  veteran  who  needs 
additional  education  to  readjust  to  civil- 
ian life  can  take  advantage  of  that  pro- 
gram. And  I  think  that  if  this  program 
is  to  be  used  as  a  recruitment  incentive, 
the  Department  of  Defense  ought  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

I,  therefore,  urge  defeat  of  the  Gilman 
amendment,  the  Edgar  substitute,  the 
Wolff  amendment,  and  I  urge  support  of 
the  Wright  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii-  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Satterfield). 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
oppose  the  substitute  amendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  tmderstanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  has  indi- 
cated to  Mr.  Edgar  that  hearings  would 
be  scheduled  next  month  on  all  i>ending 
proposals  to  extending  GI  educational 
benefits  beyond  the  present  expiration 
dates  contained  in  the  law. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.. 
Edgar's  amendment  is  very  premature. 
There  is  no  way  that  we  can  predetermine 
what  final  action  might  be  taken  on 
various  extension  proposals  and  put  a 
sum  of  money  m  this  resolution  before 
the  authorization  process  is  completed. 

I  personally  agree  with  Chairman 
Roberts'  position — I  am  opposed  to  any- 
furtlier  extension  in  GI  education  bene- 
fits for  llie  reasons  outlined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  distinguished 
Subcommittee  on  Education  chairman. 
'Tiger'  Teague. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  extension  because 
this  legislation  was  originally  designed  as 
a  readjustment  benefit  for  those  who 
entered  the  military  sei-vice  when  our 
country  was  at  war. 

We  are  no  longer  engaged  in  a  shoot- 
ing war. 

There  is  no  more  draft. 

We  now  have  an  all  volimtary  military 
force — so  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
such  a  readjustment  benefit  beyond  that 
now  provided  by  law  which  would  be 
paid  from  the  Vetei-ans'  Administration 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  there  is  another  pro- 
gram in  the  Veterans'  Administi-ation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  second-to- 
none  priority — namely,  medical  care  oi 
the  sick  and  disabled  veterans  of  our 
country  who  require  treatment  in  VAs 
171  hospitals  and  over  200  outpatient 
clinics  located  throughout  our  couiitrj-. 

Tiie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
closely  examined  the  proposed  adminis- 
tration appropriation  request  for  VA 
medical  care  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  find  the  administration's  appro- 
priations request  deficient  in  many  areas. 

We  have  made  some  very  conservative 
recommendations  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  conect  tho.e  de- 
ficiencies, which  in  our  judgment,  have 
the  highest  priorities. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  my  colleagues  at  this  time  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affaire  Committee  sought  un- 
der $100  million  in  new  legislative  ini- 
tiatives for  fiscal  year  1977.  We  have 
also  identified  and  documented  deficien- 
cies in  funding  and  staffing  of  various 
segments  of  the  medical  care  program 
in  which  the  President's  appropriations 
request  is  inadequate. 

For  instance,  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977  provides  for  no  in- 
crease in  outpatient  staff  workloads  be- 
tween those  treated  in  fiscal  year  1976 
and  those  to  be  treated  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  Yet,  the  Congress  broadened  the 
eligibility  for  the  outpatient  and  ambu- 
latory care  programs  in  Public  Law  93- 
82  to  provide  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  in  an  effort  to  "obvi- 
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VA  imtil  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

Additionally,  we  identified  the  need 
for  an  additional  $37.6  million  which  is 
badly  needed  to  pay  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  equipment  and  facilities 
and  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment 
at  many  VA  facilities — but  again,  be- 
cause of  the  severe  budget  crisis,  the 
committee  refrained  from  seeking  addi- 
tional funding  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one  dime 
in  tlie  President's  fiscal  year  1977  appro- 
priations request  for  hospital  construc- 
tion "'new  starts"  or  replacement  of  out- 
dated facilities  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration inherited  shortly  after 
World  War  II  from  the  military-.  These 
facilities  had  a  life  expectancy  when 
they  were  constructed  of  10  to  15  years, 
and  they  are  now  over  30  years  old. 
Some  hospital  facilities  even  date  back 
to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  time  and  are  not 
air-conditioned. 

Independent  studies  to  replace  some 
of  these  outmoded  facilities  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  on  April  1.  1976.  The  re- 
placement facilities  include  Martins- 
burg.  W.  Va.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Portland. 
Oreg.  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Philadelphia 
South  New  Jersey;  Baltimore.  Md.; 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Bay  Pines,  Fla.;  and 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Tlie  committee  has  deferred  seeking 
funding  during  fiscal  year  1977  for  plan- 
ning starts  of  any  of  the  eight  hospitals 
which  I  have  mentioned  imtil  subcom- 
mittee hearings  can  be  held  with  respect 
to  each  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  any  reasonable 
rationale,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be  ex- 
panding the  eligibility  for  GI  education 
benefits,  which  imder  Mr.  Edgar's  pro- 
posals, would  cost  about  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  would  be 
breaking  faiUi  with  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  of  this  country  who  need 
ho.spital  and  medical  care  if  we  add 
fiuiding  in  this  resolution  for  a  proposal 
to  expand  eligibility  for  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  VA  medical  program. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  approve  one-half 
billion  dollars  in  additional  funds  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during 
fiscal  year  1977,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
our  priorities  rest  fii-st  with  funding  the 
medical  appropriation  at  a  more  realis- 
tic level.  Certainly  the  needs  of  sick  and 
disabled  wrr  veterans  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  demands  of  a  group  of 
peacetime  veterans  that  want  to  go  to 
school  10  or  15  years  after  being  dis- 
charged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey  ' . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  budgets  pose  questions  on 
priorities.  I  think  that  is  obvious  to  every- 
one who  has  been  involved  in  the  process. 

Quite  frankly,  I  wish  that  the  Edgar 
amendment  had  gone  further  so  that  we 
could  extend  the  education  benefits  to 
others  so  they  could  take  advantage  of 
Lhis  opportunity.  The  question  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  say  to 


those  veterans  who  are  in  school  and  who 
are  trying  to  better  themselves,  "Look, 
I  am  soriT.  but  we  just  do  not  consider 
you  as  one  of  our  priorities.  We  do  not 
consider  the  fact  that  you  would  like  to 
get  a  better  job  because  of  the  changing 
job  market  and  the  fact  that  you  are 
unemployed  and  must  be  retrained  to  be 
one  of  our  priorities." 

I  happen  to  think  that  would  be  one  of 
tlie  worst  steps  w'e  could  take  we  must 
provide  these  men  and  women  the  poten- 
tial for  better  jobs  and  also  provide  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  those  men 
and  women  who  have  a  desire  to  better 
themselves. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Edgar  subsitute, 
and  I  hope  all  the  Members  join  with  me 
and  support  the  extension  of  veterans' 
educational  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hannaford). 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  is  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  correction  to 
an  unfortunate  situation.  It  is  reason- 
able because  there  has  not  been  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  review  the  27  bills 
cosponsored  by  almost  100  Members  pro- 
viding for  an  extension  of  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits.  The  hearings  on  these 
bills  now  scheduled  for  this  summer  will 
be  meaningless  if  the  budget  authority 
to  implement  the  extension  of  these 
benefits  is  not  approved  today.  Only  with 
the  recognition  accorded  by  inclusion  in 
this  budget  resolution  will  this  legisla- 
tion receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  also 
responsible.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  my  district  who  will 
not  be  able  to  complete  the  educational 
curriculums  they  have  already  begim  due 
to  circiunstances  beyond  their  control. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  veterans 
are  serious  in  their  desire  to  achieve  a 
higher  education,  for  they  are  now  en- 
rolled in  school.  And  it  is  because  this 
amendment  will  extend  benefits  only  to 
those  veterans  who  are  now  in  school 
that  makes  it  equally  responsible  to  the 
larger  concerns  embodied  in  tlie  budget 
resolution.  Tliis  amendment  exemplifies 
the  restraint  necessary-  to  eventually 
balance  the  Federal  budget  as  well  as  the 
determination  necessary  to  keep  our 
worthwhile  social  programs  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  favorably  on  this 
measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson  > . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts'  is  also  recognized 
on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  you  will  recall 
that  almost  2  years  ago,  we  were  debating 
about  whether  to  grant  post-Korean  and 
Vietnam  veterans  m.ore  time  in  which  to 
complete  their  program  of  education. 
After  much  debate,  the  Congress  decided 
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to  extend  the  period  of  time  from  8  to  10 
years.  Public  Law  93-337.  Now  here  we 
are  again,  before  the  fii'st  hearing  has 
even  been  scheduled,  engaged  in  debate 
over  whether  to  provide  fmads  in  the 
budget  resolution  so  that  Congress  can 
provide  another  2  years  or  more  to  the 
very  same  veterans  we  extended  it  for 
before.  Practically  all  of  them  are  peace- 
time post-Korean  veterans,  and  about  75 
percent  of  them  have  been  discharged 
15  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  very  issue  is  a 
classic  example  of  wliy  the  Congi*ess  is 
often  criticized  for  being  big  spenders. 
If  ever  there  was  any  meiit  at  all  to  ex- 
cessive spending,  this  is  it.  and  I  think 
the  voters  throughout  the  counti*y  are 
tm-ning  out  in  great  numbers  to  tell  the 
Congress  that  something  must  be  done 
about  it.  Here  we  are  attempting  to  live 
by  the  discipline  of  the  Budget  Act,  hav- 
ing to  offer  a  floor  amendment  in  order 
to  get  a  modest  cost-of-living  increase 
for  veterans'  benefit  programs,  and  along 
comes  a  proposal  to  extend  a  Federal 
program  for  the  second  time  in  order  to 
give  peacetime  veterans  between  the  ages 
of  35  through  65  another  extension  of 
time  in  order  to  complete  their  education 
at  a  cost  from  $500  million  to  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  Federal  program  designed  for 
a  specific  goal,  and  having  accomplished 
that  goal,  is  not  allowed  to  end.  If  there 
is  additional  money  around  that  can 
be  made  available  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  in  addition  to  the  $1.2 
billion  we  need  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases,  I  for  one  can  think  of 
many  other  higher  priority  initiatives  al- 
ready approved  by  our  committee  where 
such  money  can  be  speiit.  A  good  place 
to  start  is  the  medical  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  Mem- 
bere  are  receiving  mail  in  support  of  a 
second  extension  of  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod. To  date,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  has  received  approximately 
2,000  letters.  We  have  analyzed  every 
one  of  them  and  have  found  that  about 
1,600  of  those  letters,  80  percent,  came 
from  2  schools  in  2  States,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  the  lobbying  activity  is 
being  led  by  a  group  of  salaried  individ- 
uals who  work  on  college  campuses  under 
a  grant  of  fimds  from  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. Last  year  each  of  the  two  schools 
responsible  for  most  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $135  thousand  from 
the  Office  of  Education.  One  of  the 
schools  has  a  total  enrollment  of  9,000 
students  and  7,297  of  them  are  veterans. 

Our  committee  has  not  held  hearings 
on  any  of  the  bills  pending  before  the 
committee,  altliough  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  om-  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Training,  Tiger  Teague,  has 
mdicated  he  plans  to  hold  hearings  in 
mid-May.  I  cannot  predict  what  the 
outcome  of  tliose  hearings  might  be  be- 
catise  there  are  approximately  43  bills 
with  100  cosponsors  pending  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. Some  propose  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion altogether;  some  would  extend  tlie 
period  5  more  years;  others  propose  to 
extend  it  for  2  more  3'ears  and  a  bill  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  would  grant  a  2-year 
extension  at  a  reduced  rate  to  those  in 
training  during  the  spring  semester  and 


whose  time  would  expiie  on  May  31. 
This  bill  would  cost  about  $500  million 
in  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  others  would 
cost  about  a  billion  dollars  or  more. 

I  am  personally  (H>poGed  to  any  further 
extension  of  the  delimiting  period.  Many 
other  members  of  the  committee  share 
my  view.  My  opposition  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  delimiting  period  for  the 
group  of  veterans  affected  has  already 
been  extended  once  by  the  Congress,  thus 
placing  them  in  an  aheady  favored  posi- 
tion. World  War  II  veterans  had  9  years 
in  which  to  complete  their  training,  and 
they  must  have  enrolled  in  their  pro- 
gram within  4  years  from  discharge. 
Korean  veterans  had  8  years  in  which 
to  complete  their  training,  and  they  must 
have  enrolled  within  3  years  from  the 
date  of  their  discharge.  Post-Korean  and 
Vietnam  veterans  have  10  years  in  which 
to  complete  training  and  they  do  not 
have  any  enrollment  limitation. 

Who  are  the  veterans  whose  time  will 
expire  on  May  31?  Those  Teterans  who 
were  discharged  between  January  31, 
1955,  and  May  31,  1966,  have  10  years 
from  the  date  of  the  1966  act  in  which 
to  complete  their  training.  All  otho* 
veterans  discharged  after  May  31,  1966, 
have  10  years  from  date  of  discharge. 
The  House  should  not  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the  group  of  veterans  whose 
time  will  expire  next  month  axe  Vietnam 
veterans.  Practically  all  of  them  are 
peacetime  veterans  dating  back  to  early 
1955.  Very  few  served  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  since  the  group  involved  were 
discharged  before  June  1.  1966.  Many 
of  them  are  40  years  old  and  quite  a  num- 
ber are  much  older  because  many  of 
them  were  career  military.  As  a  minl- 
mimi,  these  individuals  have  been  dis- 
charged 10  years  and  many  have  been 
discharged  as  many  as  18  to  20  years.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, if  Mr.  Edgar's  bill,  H.R.  12306. 
were  enacted  into  law,  it  would  provide 
a  second  2 -year  extension  to  about  480,- 
000  trainees.  Of  that  total.  793  are  vet- 
erans over  65  years  old;  8,219  are  vet- 
erans between  the  ages  of  55  through  64; 
20,684  are  between  the  ages  of  45  through 
54  years,  and  324,279  are  between  35  and 
44  years  old.  In  other  words.  74  percent 
of  the  veterans  who  would  benefit  by 
Mr.  Edgar's  bill  are  well  over  35  years 
of  age  and  a  very  substantial  niunber 
are  retired  career  military  drawing  re- 
tirement benefits.  So  we  are  not  talking 
about  Vietnam  veterans,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
to  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  then  let  tis 
understand  what  we  are  voting  for.  The 
current  law  was  enacted  as  a  readjust- 
ment benefit  for  the  citizen  soldier  who 
was  di-afted  and  sent  off  to  war.  It  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  bonas  for  peace- 
time service.  The  program  was  not  de- 
signed as  an  aid  to  colleges  although 
some  seem  to  think  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  program.  The  question  is,  what 
is  a  reasonable  readjustment  period  of 
time.  I  think  10  to  15  years  is  more  than 
sufficient. 

The  extension  is  not  supported  by  the 
major  veterans  organizations.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  Disabled  American  Veterans  oppose 


the  extension.   Statements  fran   these 
organizaticns  follow: 

Disabled  American  VrrxsANS, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  26.  1976. 
Hon.  Rat  Robehts, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairmar  Robhits:  The  Disabled 
American  Vctertas  is  greatly  dLsturbed  over 
the  fact  that  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  .specifically  excluded  nec- 
essary funding  for  cost-of-living  increases  In 
service-connected  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits for  the  nation's  2.4  million  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  dependents  and  sur\-ivors. 

We  therefore  commend  you  for  your  efforts 
to  rectify  this  glaring  injustice  and  we 
strorigly  support  your  amendment  to  H.  Con. 
Bes.  611  which  would  provide  an  additional 
$1.2  bllUon  for  veterans  benefits  and  senlces. 

We  sincerely  regret,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  present  budgetary  restraints,  we  are 
forced  to  oppose  any  further  ertension  of  the 
delimiting  date  for  G.r.  BiU  educational  ben- 
efits. 

As  you  know,  the  present  delimiting  date 
was  previously  extended  from  eight  to  ten 
years  by  Public  Law  93-337,  and  the  under - 
Ij-ing  purpose  of  the  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Program  was  to  help  veterans  in 
their  adjustment  from  military  to  civilian 
life,  by  affording  them  monetary  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  educational  status  they 
might  normally  have  attained,  had  they  not 
served  their  country  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  would  be  a  con- 
tinuing benefit,  and  m  the  opinion  of  the 
DAV,  the  current  ten  year  delimiting  date 
provides  an  adequate  period  of  time  for  these 
able-bodied  veterans  to  accomplish  their  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life. 

We  therefore  believe  that  priorities  must 
be  established  and  the  funds  that  such  an 
extension  would  cost  could  be  better  spent 
on  needed  improvements  in  medical  bene- 
fits for  the  Veterans  Administrations  pri- 
mary beneficiaries — veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  o/  Legislation. 

TKE  AlCESICAN  XXGIOIt, 

Washington  D.C,  AprU  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman,  Hotise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Cannon  Hotise  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Roberts:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Honorable  Robert 
W.  Edgar  on  the  subject  of  proposals  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10  years  the  delimiting  date  for 
veterans  to  complete  their  courses  of  educa- 
tion or  training  under  Chap.  34  of  title  38, 
U.S.C. 

At  a  time  when  veterans  benefit  programs 
are  keenly  competing  for  the  budget  dollar 
simply  to  maintain  a  balance  with  cost  of 
living  increases  due  to  inflation,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  costly  extension  of  the  existing 
10-year  period  for  veterans  to  complete  their 
education  and  training  programs  can  be 
justified. 

Your  continued  concern  for  our  nation's 
war  veterans  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Mtlio  S.  Keaja, 
Director.  National  Legislative  Covimission. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  28, 1976. 
Hjn.  Ray  Roberts, 

Chairr.ian.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  U.S. 

Hotise   of   Representatives,    Washington, 

DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cumuman:  This  is  to  advise 

tlict   the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars   of   the 

Uiiited   States   oppc^es   any   amendment    to 

H.r,UE3    Concurre;it    Resolution     631     which 
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would  appropriate  funds  t> 
year  delimiting  period  foi 
slstance  under  Chapter  3^ 
United  States  Code. 

Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
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of  hostility.  The  current 
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aiou  thereof. 

With  best  wishes  and  kin 
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Sincerely, 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Edgar  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep  <n 
mind  that  the  GI  bill  education  pro- 
gram has  worked.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  return  in  tax  dollars  from  veterans 
who  are  gainfully  employed  is  estimated 
to  be  at  least  four  times  greater  than 
the  money  spent  to  help  them  get  an 
education.  And,  at  a  time  when  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  few  in  many 
parts  of  the  counti-y  due  to  the  present 
state  of  the  economy,  veterans'  educa- 
tional assistance  Is  even  more  important. 

First,  it  gives  veterans  an  income  at  a 
time  when  chances  of  employment  are 
slim,  while  enabling  them  to  further 
their  educations — which  is  far  better 
than  having  them  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Second,  when  the  economy  does  im- 
prove, the  veterans'  chances  of  landing 
jobs  will  be  increased  due  to  the  educa- 
tion and  training  they  were  able  to 
receive. 

Third,  many  veterans  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  due  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy are  being  forced  to  find  new  jobs 
and  develop  new  skills.  These  veterans 
are  in  need  of  their  educational  benefits 
now  more  than  ever.  The  chance  to  go 
back  to  school  and  acquire  a  new  skill 
is  often  their  only  alternative  to  sign- 
ing up  for  unemployment. 

Tlie  veterans  deserve  a  fair  shake.  Let 
us  give  them  one. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chau'man,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Pensylvanla 
(Mr.  Egar)  gave  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  amendment  be- 
fore our  committee. 

I  called  a  special  meeting  and  al- 
lowed the  gentleman  to  present  his  facts, 
and  the  committee  voted  him  down.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  not  correct.  A 
special  meeting  was  held,  but  the  motion 
was  on  whether  we  could  open  the  re- 
port for  such  a  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

(Ms.    HOLTZMAN). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Edear  amend- 
ment and  the  effort  originally  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
to  remedy  failures  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  deal  with  veterans'  needs. 

The  Wright  amendnient  adds  funds  to 
allow  for  cost-of-living  increases  in  vet- 
erans' pensions.  Without  the  Wright 
amendment,  veterans  would  be  the  only 
group  of  people  receiving  Federal  pen- 
sions who  have  not  been  given  a  cost- 
of-living  increase.  Retired  veterans  are 
suffering  as  much  from  inflation  as  the 
rest  of  our  senior  citizens  and  should 
not  be  discriminated  against. 

The  Edgar  amendment  provides  funds 
to  allow  veterans  ctUTently  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities  to  complete 
their  higher  education  without  being  cut 


off  from  the  support  they  receive  under 
the  GI  bill.  It  Is  important  to  allow  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  complete  their 
education,  and  these  veterans  have  clear- 
ly shown  an  interest  in  completing  their 
education.  We  should  support  their  ef- 
forts. 

I  m-ge  adoption  of  both  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  jaeld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar  >. 

The  Edgar  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed to  permit  open  consideration  of  an 
extension  or  removal  of  the  present  10 
year  time  limitation  on  the  use  of  GI  bill 
education  benefits.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  discussions  on  this  issue  had 
been  held  at  an  earlier  date  so  as  to  ha  o 
allowed  for  the  inclusion  of  an  extension 
in  the  Budget  Committee  report.  But 
as  this  has  not  been  the  case,  I  feel  that 
we  should  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
an  extension  if  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  holds  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posals before  it. 

Unless  an  extension  of  the  time  lim- 
itation is  enacted,  half  a  million  vet- 
erans across  the  Nation  may  be  forced 
to  leave  school  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
Many  of  these  vets  were  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  their  benefits  Initially  be- 
cause of  employment  or  family  restric- 
tions. Now,  to  take  away  their  unused 
benefits  during  a  time  of  liigh  imem- 
ployment  would  clearly  be  unfair  to 
them  and  to  their  families. 

I  m-ge  adoption  of  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Oilman  amendment  to 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

I  do  not  imderstand  some  parts  of  this 
debate.  Whei-e  is  the  compassion  of  some 
of  the  individual  Membei-s  here  in  the 
House  who  stood  up  so  strongly  and  said 
at  one  time,  "Do  not  tie  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  has  to  go  out  and  fight."  What 
about  tying  that  same  man  to  a  bed  in 
a  hospital? 

Wlien  we  talk  about  not  having  the 
money,  what  is  the  price  tag  we  are  will- 
ing to  put  on  the  man  who  has  to  be 
put  m  a  hospital?  We  have  some  1  million 
patients  in  veterans'  hospitals  or  in  out- 
patient clinics.  Are  we  going  to  deny 
those  men  the  health  care  they  are  en- 
titled to  by  denying  them  the  money  that 
is  included  in  the  Oilman  amendment  ? 

Do  the  Members  realize  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  available 
today  for  alcohol  treatment  programs  for 
the  veterans?  Do  the  Members  realize 
that  there  are  insufficient  funds  avail- 
able today  for  dnig  treatment  programs 
for  the  kids  who  became  hooked  on  the 
drug  habit  while  they  were  in  service? 

Who  can  deny  this  meager  repayment 
to  those  who  have  given  so  much  for  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Oilman  amendment  as  well  as  the  Edgar 
amendment   the   principle   of   which   I 
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have  introduced  as  legislation  in  this 
House  in  tlie  92d  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tkagttk)  . 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ^Mr.  Edgar)  for  the  ex- 
cellent v.-ork  that  gentlemiui  has  done 
in  the  field  of  GI  education. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  any  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  believe  for  1  minute 
that  if  this  were  a  bill  or  an  amendment 
th.it  was  in  Uie  interests  of  the  veterans 
that  tiie  American  Legion,  the  VFW.  the 
DAV.  and  other  organizations  would  op- 
r.o.<;e  it?  Of  course  they  would  not. 

Remember  also  that  vve  will  be  setting 
up  a  select  group  of  about  400,000  vet- 
erans out  of  millions  of  veterans,  and 
we  will  regret  this  from  now  on  ii  we  c'o 
set  up  such  a  separate  group  of  400,000 
veterans  who  have  a  special  entitlement 
that  the  other  veterans  do  not  have. 

The  figures  that  v.-ere  given  me  show- 
that  out  of  those  400,000  veterans  that 
793  are  G5  years  of  age;  8,219  are  veterans 
between  the  ages  of  55  through  64;  20,684 
are  between  the  ages  of  45  Ihrough  54. 
and  324,279  are  between  C5  uv,d  -14  years 
olti. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-:.u»M.  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  TEAGUE.  I  am  sor-y.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  caimot  yield  Id  the  gentlc- 
mixn  since  I  only  have  1  minute  and  40 
seconds  allotted  to  m?. 

The  gentlemnn  from  P.nnsylvfJiia 
said  that  108,000  were  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  that  is  true. 

But,  Mr.  Chairniin.  vve  r.hould  not  set 
up  a  select  group  of  40C.OOO  veter.m.s  thf.t 
we  Vvill  have  to  deal  with  from  r.ow  on 
out. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  imagine  a 
bigger  waste  of  money  thvn  spending 
$'a  billion  to  $1  bullion  extending  a 
program  whicli  bcs  served  its  purpose 
and  which  has  already  been  extended 
2  years  by  this  Congre.';s.  The  American 
public  is  disillusioned  about  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  excessive 
spending,  and  the  size  of  the  deficit.  New 
programs  are  always  being  created  but 
we  seem  incap.^ble  of  ever  c  nding  or.e. 

The  veterans'  education  program  orig- 
inally had  an  8-year  peiiod  during  which 
the  veteran  could  take  training.  Tliat 
was  extended  to  10  year.>.  This  is  ample 
time  for  a  veteran  to  readjust  tu  civilian 
life.  The  program  has  served  its  purpose 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  .iu'tification, 
in  my  opinion,  of  turning  it  into  a  per- 
petual aid-to-education  program. 

I  think  that  Members  .should  clea:ly 
understand  that  tliis  extension  which  we 
are  being  urged  to  vote  here  today  h?s 
nothing  vhatever  to  do  with  bona  fide 
Vietnam  war  veteran.^;.  Tlie  funds  being 
requested  would  I;c  used  to  extend  train- 
ing time  once  again  for  a  group  of  peace- 
time veterans  that  served  betv,ecn  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  The  vast  majority  were 
not  in  Vietnam  and  nevei'  heard  a  shot 
fired  in  anger.  Seventy-five  percent  are 
over  35  years  old.  Many  of  them  are  ca- 
reer miUtary  receiving  full  retirement 
benefits  and  they  have  already  had  10 
years  in  which  to  take  any  training  which 
they  needed. 

We  certainly  have  many  pressing  needs 
in  our  medical  program  which,  in  my 


opinion,  should  enjoy  a  far  greater  pri- 
ority than  spending  money  on  middle- 
aged,  peacetime  soldiers  who  have  al- 
ready had  10  years  to  go  to  school. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  the 
Ho-j-se  should  be  perfectly  clear  on.  If  this 
extension  is  voted  for  this  group  of 
veterans,  the  proponents  will  be  right 
back  arguing  that  several  million  other 
veterans  whose  10  years  has  not  yet  run 
out  should  have  the  c?nie  extension,  and 
v.liat  Vve  are  talking  aba-at  here  is  from 
55  to  $10  billion  over  tlie  next  few  years. 
Tlie  major  veterans'  organizations 
under.'^tand  this  issue  clearly.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Disabled  American  Vetsrans  all 
oppose  this  extension  and.  while  some 
may  contend  that  they  do  not  speak  for 
ihe  Vietnam  veteran,  these  three  orga- 
ninations  hnvc  nearly  1  million  Vietnam 
veterans  among  their  mem'oers  and  have 
a  far  greater  membership  of  Vietnam 
\  eterans  th?n  any  of  the  other  ^o-called 
VietiiPin  veteran  organizaticns. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Ti-.-'ining  Subjcmmittee  and  I  am  the 
aui,hor  of  the  ba'^ic  legh-lation  v.hich  set 
up  these  progi-am-.  I  have  agreed  to  hold 
a  hearing  so  that  the  proponents  of  tlie 
extension  mriv  present  their  case.  I  am 
certain  in  my  own  mind,  however,  that 
any  extension  is  totally  unwarranted  and 
?.  needless  expenditure. 

I  oppose  t'le  Oilman  ai'd  the  Edgar 
amendmeiits. 

ifow  I  am  happy  to  yie^d  tc  the  gent'c- 
nwn  from  Kev,-  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  The  ge;UlcmLin  has  re- 
ferred lo  the  400,000  veterans  as  a  select 
group.  Permit  me  to  point  o;:t  that  'iJie 
.select  group  of  400,000  veterans  consist 
of  police  officers,  businessmen,  laborers, 
middle-aged  men  and  women  who  have 
been  tied  down  to  Ih?  respo:isibility  of 
raisin  r  fainilie-;  and  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  their 
educational  benefits  before  this  time.  Let 
us  not  deprive  them  of  hard-earned  ben- 
efits merely  because  we  legislate  some 
oninjuotent  time  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chrar  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Lattai. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support,  as  I  said  earlier,  of  the  Wright 
perfecting  amendment  and  I  yield  back 
th"?  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iM/es  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Ad/^msi  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri^e  in 
support  of  the  Wright  amei^dment  which 
v.e  tliink  i.?  fair.  I  am  ouposed  to  the 
Glhnan  amendment,  the  Edgar  substi- 
tute, and  the  Wolff  amfndmcnt. 

V/e  have  tried  in  this  budget  to  inovide 
increased  resources  for  health  care  and 
have  done  so  for  Uie  general  American 
public.  We  have  done  the  same  in  the 
educational  area.  And  we  have  enhanced 
tJie  ability  of  people  to  get  jobs  tlirougli- 
out  this  budget.  With  the  Vv'right  amend- 
ment we  would  compensate  veterans  re- 
ceiving compensation,  pensions,  or  GI  bill 
benefits  with  cast-of-living  increases 
that  would  match  what  would  be  pro- 
vided in  social  security.  The  Oilman 
amendment  v.ould  add  $2.5  bilhon  to  a 
categoiT  that  we  have  raised  since  1975 
from  $15  billion  to  $17  billion,  and  with 
the  Wright  amendment  would  go  nearly 
to  $20  billion. 


We  have  not  cut  back  funis  for  people ; 
we  have  tried  to  take  care  of  people.  But 
we  can  only  go  so  far  in  this  budget 
process.  If  we  start  adding  on — even  for 
the  good  programs — the  amount  that  we 
would  be  si?cnding  would  go  completely 
out  of  control. 

There  are  many  programs  that  I  lil-'e 
and  would  like  to  see  e.-^panded,  h\it  txiese 
Emcndnienus — other  than  the  Wright 
amendment  go  too  far.  To  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  93d  Congi-ess  made  avail- 
able, in  the  event  that  tliey  want  to  use  it,- 
a  I'J-year  eligibility  period  :or  readjust- 
ment benefits  r.s  opposed  to  8  or  9  years 
.nrovided  for  other  veterans.  We  are  pro- 
viding Li  this  resolution  in  another  func- 
tio-.i  iUil  funding  icr  BEOG  higher  edu- 
cation grants.  We  are  providing  dii-ect 
locns  for  higher  education.  We  are  pro- 
V  idir;g  indirect  loan  guarantees  to  people 
v.ho  are  in  ccllTge.  Wc  have  done  ac  far 
a.",  w.^  can  go. 

I  hope  that  as  of  now  we  will  vjte 
down  the  Gilman  amendnient  lor  $2  5 
billion  which  i.s  $1.3  billion  extra  above 
Mr.  Wr.xcHT's  amendment.  I  hope  we  will 
vctw  down  the  Edgar  amendment  v.'hich 
add;  ^500  million  to  the  $1.2  billion  of 
WF...i-.HTS  and  that  we  will  vote  dov/n  the 
Wolff  aracndiiient  which  adds  $700  inil- 
lio--"  to-the  $1.2  billion. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  not  cut  Ijaek 
hospitr.L  :  we  have  raised  tlie  amount  for 
hospitals  in  thi;i  budget  resolution.  We 
havo  not  cut  bacii  education  beyond  ex- 
pected caseload  declines:  and  we  will 
liri.ve  rp.ised  the  stipends  for  educrtion 
with  the  Vi'^right  amendment.  Wc  have 
not !  ut  back  vet?rr.r.s'  pensions;  v.e  have 
iai?ed  tiiem.  I  think  we  have  gone  far 
enough.  I  hojie  we  v.ill  vote  down  tlie 
amendments  except  for  the  Wriglit 
amendJnent  and  that  we  v,  ill  adopt  the 
W-i^ht  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMyvN.  The  time  of  tl-^e  i;ciJ- 
tienian  has  expired.  All  time  on  the 
W.Wiit  perfecting  amendment  and  all 
amendiiients  thereto  has  expired. 

Tlio  question  is  on  the  aniend^ner.t 
cliered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yo:  k 
(Mr.  Wolff)  to  the  perfecting  a:r.ciid- 
nient  oSfered  by  tiie  gentleman  iroin 
Te::as  i Mr.  Wright*. 

Tlie  amendment  to  tlie  pei-fec.ng 
amendment  vas  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qucotion  I.-^  on 
the  amendm-'nt  offered  by  the  gcnticmrn 
from  Nev.-  York  <Mr.  Giljian)  to  tlie 
amendment  offeied  by  the  gentl?man 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Edgaf.  i  as  a  s'Jb- 
stitute  for  the  perfecting  amendmertt 
oiTered  by  the  gentleman  fron:  Texas 
iMr.  Wright). 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlic  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ml-.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  7  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  ameiidnic-nt 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  perfecting 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questiwi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  « Mr.  Edgar)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<  Mr.  Wright  ) . 

Tlie  question  was  taker.;  and  the 
Chah-man  announced  that  the  no^  r»p- 
peared  to  have  it. 
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RECORDED   >| 

OTt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Latta                    Rostenkowski 

Bicstcr 

Glaimo 

Me/vinskv 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chi 

irman,  I  demand 

Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 

Leggett                Roush 
Lloyd,  Calif.        Rousselot 

Bingham 
Blanchnrci 

Gibbons 
Oilman 

Mikva 
Mil  ford 

a  recorded 

vote. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Long,  La.            Santlnl 

Bloiiln 

Ginn 

Miller,  Calif. 

A  recorded  vote  was 

ordered. 

Fary 

McClory              SatterOeld 

Boland 

Goldwaler 

Miller,  Ohio 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there  were — a 

jy  electronic  de- 
/es  218,  noes  188, 

Penwick 

Plndley 

Fisher 

McCoUlster        Schneebell 
McCormack        Sebellus 
McDonald            Selberline 

BollliJK 
Bonker 
Bowen 

Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradisou 

Mills 

Mlneta 

•Mlnish 

not  voting  2 

6.  as  follov 

s: 

Plyiit 

McPall                 Sharp 

Brademas 

Grassley 

Mink 

IRoU   No. 

04 1 

Foley 

McKay                 Shipley 

Breckinrid  -e 

Green 

Mitchell,  Md 

Frenze! 

Mahon                 Shrlver 

Brinkley 

Guyer 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

AYES — 2 

8 

Prey 

Mann                    Shuatcr 

Brodhead 

Hagedorn 

Moakley 

A\>y.W' 

Gaydo.s 

Ned/i 

Puqua 

Martin                 Sikes 

Brooks 

Halev 

Moffett 

AdaaUbo 

Glaimo 

NlchO'.R 

Gibbons 

Mathis                   Sl.sk 

Broomiield 

Hall 

Mollohan 

Allea 

Oilman 

Nolan 

Ginn 

Mazzoli                Skubitv! 

Brovra,  Calif. 

Hamillori 

Montgomery 

Ambro 

Grasslpy 

Nowf>k 

Gold  water 

Meeds                  Slack 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hammer- 

Moore 

Anderson, 

Green 

Oberstar 

Gonzale:^. 

Michel                 Smith.  Nebr. 

Brown,  Ohio 

schmidl 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 

Hagedoin 

Obey 

Croodllng 

Mil  ford                Snyder 

Broyhill 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Anclrew.s.  N.C. 

Hall 

O'Brien 

GradlBon 

Miller,  Ohio        Stanton, 

Buchanan 

Hannaford 

Moorhead.  Pb 

.\spin 

Hanley 

OHani 

Guyer 

Mills                        J.  WUliani 

Burgener 

Harkin 

Morgan 

BftCllllO 

Hannaford 

O'NeUl 

Haley 

Mollohan             Stelger,  Ari/ 

Burke,  Caiif. 

Harrington 

Mosher 

Baldus 

Harkin 

Ot  linger 

Hamilton 

Montgomery       Stephens 

Burke,  Fla. 

Harris 

Moss 

Beard.  R.t 

Harrington 

Patten,  N.J 

Hpmmc\'- 

Moore                   Stratton 

Burke,  Mas.s 

Harsha 

Mottl 

Bedell 

Harris 

P.-itterson, 

schmiclt 

Moorhead,           Stuckey 

Burleson,  Tev. 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  III 

Biaggi 

Hawkins 

Calif. 

Hansen 

Calif.                SuUlvan 

Burllson,  Mo 

Hays,  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Bingham 

Hechler.  W 

Vb.  Perkins 

Karsba 

Moorhead.  P.I     Symnis 

Burton,  John 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Murtha 

Blanchaicl 

Heckler,  M; 

^s.    Peyser 

Hays.  Oh.o 

Mosher                Talcot  I 

Burton.  Phiilii 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bolnnd 

Hefner 

Pike 

Hicks 

Moss                    Teague 

Btitler 

Hefner 

Myers,  Pa. 

Bowen 

HcHiz 

PreHf'irr 

Hightowcr 

Murphy.  III.         Thone 

Byron 

Heinz 

Natcher 

Brademas 

Hel.<iloski 

Price 

Hillis 

Murphy,  N.V       Thorul(tii 

Carney 

HeL^tOSki 

Neal 

Brinkley 

Henderson 

Quie 

HoH 

Myers.  Ind.          Treen 

Can- 

Henderson 

Nedzi 

Brodbead 

Holland 

QuUlen 

Hungaie 

Myers,  Pa.            Ullman 

Carter 

Hicks 

Nichols 

Brown.  Mich. 

Holtztnan 

Railsb:uk 

Hutchinson 

P.issmnn              Van  Deerlin 

Cederberg 

Hlghtower 

Nolan 

Broyhill 

Horton 

Rnncel 

Hyde 

Patiisou.  N.V.     VanderJagl 

Chappeli 

Hillis 

Nowak 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Regula 

Ichord 

Paul                    Waggonner 

Chisholm 

Holt 

Oberstar 

Burke,  Calif. 

Howe 

rieiiss 

Jfirman 

Pettis                   Wampler 

Clancy 

Iloltzmau 

Obey 

Biirke,  Mass. 

mibb;i  rd 

Richmond 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pickle                   Whltehursl 

Clausen, 

Horton 

O'Brien 

Burton.  John 

HuKhe-i 

Rii'.aldo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Poagp                    Wiggins 

DonH. 

Howard 

OHara 

Burton,  Phillip  u..cobE 

K'.seiihoover 

JonPK,  Ala. 

Prey  er                   Wi  I  son ,  C.  H . 

Clawsou,  Del 

Howe 

ONelU 

Byron 

JefliorciH 

Rodino 

Jordini 

PritchartI              Winn 

Cleveland 

Hubbard 

Ottinger 

Carney 

.Tenretle 

iioe 

Kazen 

Randall                 Wright 

Cochran 

Hughes 

Passman 

Carr 

Jones.  OkJn 

Rooney 

Kelly 

Ree.s                       Wjdier 

Cohen 

Hungate 

Patten.  N.J 

Carter 

Jones.  Teiii 

Ro.se 

Kemp 

Rhodes                Wylie 

Collins,  III. 

Hutchinson 

Patterson, 

Cederbert 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

KrebB 

Roberts                 Yates 

Collins,  Tex 

Hyde 

Calif. 

Chisholm 

Kiibteu 

rtoybal 

Krues;ev 

Robinson              Young,  Alai.i::i 

Conable 

Tchord 

Pattison,  N.Y 

Clpusen, 

ICnstenmci 

r       Riianels 

Lat;omiir;.'.iio 

Rogers                  Yo\ing,  Fla. 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Paid 

DonH. 

Ketchum 

Riippp 

Laudnim 

Roncalio               Z:>b!ocki 

Corman 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Keys 

RUS80 

NOT  VOTING     26 

Cornell 

Jeffords 

Pettis 

Cohen 

Kindne.s.s 

U;.i<u 

Cotter 

Jenrettc 

Peyser 

Collins,  HI. 

Koch 

St  Gennaiii 

Bell 

Hayes,  Ind.          Riegle 

Coughliu 

.Tohnson,  Calif 

Pickle 

Conte 

LaPalce 

.Sarasin 

Bergland 

Hebert                  Sarbanes 

D' Amours 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Pike 

Conyers 

LehmMi 

Scheuer 

Bevill 

Hlnshnw               Stanton. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jores,  Ala. 

Poage 

Conn  an 

Lent 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Johnson,  P;^            James  V. 

Daniel,  R.  w. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pressler 

Cornell 

Levlla.<! 

Schul/e 

Coiiljin 

.Tones,  N.C.           Steelmau 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

cotter 

Litton 

Simon 

de  la  dur/A 

Macdonak'           .Symington 

Daniel.son 

Jordan 

Price 

Coughliu 

Lloyd,  Ten 

1.       Smith.  Io*ii 

Eshleman 

Madden                irdall 

Davis 

Karth 

Pritchard 

U'Arnours 

LoiiR.  Md. 

Solan? 

Forsythe 

Nix                        Wilson.  Tex. 

Delaney 

Ka.sten 

Quio 

DanieKs,  N.,I. 

T,olt 

bpellmrn 

Glide             ^ 

Pepper                  Young,  Tex. 

Dellums 

Kastennieior 

Quillen 

Davis 
Dellums 

Lujuii 
Lundlne 

Spence 
ata.!;ger.=i 

Ml-.  BAPALIS  changed  hLs  vote  from 

Dent 
Derrick 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Railsback 
Randall 

Dent 

McCIoskey 

Stark 

"aye"  to  "no." 

Derwinski 

Kemp 

Rangel 

Dlggs 

McDade 

Steed 

Messr.s,  DINGEI L,  BYRON,  LEVITAS. 

Devine 

Ketchimi 

Rees 

Dincell 
Dodd 

McEwen 
McHugh 

Steiger.  Wi.s. 
Stokes 

CARR.  HORTON.  SPENCE,  RUPPE,  and 

Dickinson 
Diggs 

Keys 
Kindne.ss 

Regula 
Reuss 

Downey,  NY. 

McKinney 

Studds 

TAYLOR    Of    North    Carohna    changed 

Dlngell 

Koch 

Rhodes 

Drluan 

Madigan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

their  vote  fi 

•om  "no"  to  "aye." 

Dodd 

Krebs 

Richmond 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Maguire 

Taylor,  N.C, 

So   the  arnpnrlmpnf.  nffprpd   n.i  n   .<<iih- 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Krueger 

Rinaldo 

du  Pont 

Early 

Matsuna^:i 
Melcher 

Thompson 
Trader 

stitute   for 

the   perfectinf^:   amendment 

Downing,  Va. 
Drinan 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 

Risenhoover 
Roberts 

EckharcU 

Metcnl  f  e 

Tf-ongas 

was  a£(reed  to. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Latta 

Robinson 

Edgar 

Meyncr 

Vaiidor  Veen 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Lefegett 

Rodino 

EUber^r 
Kmery 

Mezviuskv 
Mikva 

Vauik 

ViRoriio 

as  above  recorded. 

du  Pont 
Early 

Lelunari 
Lent 

Roe 
Rogers 

English 

Miller.  Ci.li 

Wi.i.sh 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

Eckhiirdt 

Levitas 

Roncalio 

Fsoh 

Evpitf^:  Ind 
Fasceii 

Minetn 
MUii.vh 
Mink 

Wiixmast 

Weaver 

Whaleu 

tlae  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr.  Wright), 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 

Litton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
.  I.ioyd.  Tenn. 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Pish 

Mitchell,  K 

a.     White 

as  amended 

EUberg 

I  ong.  La. 

HosteukowMci 

Fllhijm 

Mitchell,  ^ 

Y.     Whit  ten 

Tlie    question    v.a.s    taicen:    and    the 

Emery 

Long.  Md. 

Rou.sh 

Flood 
Florlo 

Monklev 
Moffett 

Wilson,  BM) 
Wirth 

Cliainnan  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 

English 
Erlenborn 

Lott 
Lujan 

Roybal 
Rimnels 

no  we  IS 

Morgan 

Wolil 

peared  to  have  it. 

i;sch 

Ltindine 

Ruppe 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mottl 

Yalro'i 

RF.CORDEO    VOTE 

Evans,  Colo. 

McClory 

Russo 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Munhit 

Yofng,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

McCloskev 

Ryan 

Fountain 

Watcher 

Zrferetti 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

Evlns.  Tenn 

McCoUlster 

Si  Germain 

teaser 

Nefl 

a  recorded  vote. 

Fary 

McCormack 

Santinl 

NOES— 

88 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Fascell 
Fenwici. 

McDade 
McDonald 

Sarasln 
Sarbanes 

Aljdnor 

Blester 

riaiu-y 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Pindley 

McEwen 

Satterfield 

Ad:>ms 

Blouin 

Cluwsoji,  Del 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  397,  noes  6, 

Pish 

McFall 

Scheuer 

Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 

Boggs 
Boiling 

Cochran 
Collins,  TCK. 

not  voting  29.  as  follows : 

Fisher 
Pithiim 

McHilgh 

McKf.y 

Schneebeli 
Schroeder 

Andrews, 

Bonker 

Conable 

[Roll   No.  205 1 

Flood 

McKinney 

Schulze 

N.  Dak. 

Breau.x 

Crane 

A  't  w  T^f^            ^k/vn 

Florio 

Madigan 

Sebellus 

Aununzlo 

Breckinrltl 

;e      Daniel,  Dan 

AYES^397 

Flowers 

Maguire 

Seiberliug 

Archer 

Brooks 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Abdnor 

Andrews.  N.C.     Badi'.o 

Fiynt 

Mahon 

Sharp 

Armstrong 

BroomfleU 

Danlelson 

Abzug 

Andrews,              Bafslls 

Foley 

Mann 

Shipley 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Cal 

If.       Delaney 

Adams 

N.  Dak.             Baldu.s 

Ford.  Mich. 

Martin 

Shrlver 

Asbley 

Brown,  Oh 

o       Derrick 

Addabbo 

Annunf^lo            Baucus 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mathis 

Shuster 

AuOoin 

Burgener 

Derwinski 

Alexander 

-Archer                 Baumau 

foimtain 

Matsunaga 

Sikes 

BafalU 

Burke,  Pla 

Devine 

Allen 

Armstrouf,          Beard,  R.I. 

Fraaer 

Ma',r;;^o!i 

Shnon 

BaucuB 

Burleaon, 

?ex.    Dickinson 

Ambro 

Ashbrook            Beatd.Tenn 

Fren^el 

Meeds 

Sisk 

BftUUAtt 

Burllaon,  I 

[0.      Downing,  Va. 

Anderson. 

Ashley                aedeil 

T'rey 

Melcher 

Skubitz 

BMutt,  Tenn, 

Butler 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Calif. 

Aspin                   Bciinett 

Futiua 

Metcalfe 

Slack 

Bennett 

Cbappell 

E{1  wards,  Ala. 

Anderson,  111, 

AuCoin                Biapgi 

Gayrios 

Meyner 

Sniith,  Iowa 

Apnl  28,  1976 
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Smith,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whalen 

Snyder 

Taylor.  N.C. 

White 

Solarz 

Teague 

Whitehurst 

Speilman 

Thompson 

Whltten 

Spence 

Thone 

Wiggins 

Staggers 

Thornton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Stanton. 

Traxler 

Winn 

J.  William 

Treen 

Wirth 

Stark 

Tsongas 

Wolff 

Steed 

Ullman 

W^right 

Sieiger,  Ariz. 

Van  Deerlin 

Wydler 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylie 

Stephens 

Valid  er  Veen 

Yates 

Stokes 

Vanik 

Yatron 

Stratton 

ViPorito 

Young,  A'aska 

Stuckey 

Waggonner 

Young.  Fla. 

Studds 

Walsh 

Young.  Ga. 

Sullivan 

Wampler 

Zablocki 

Symms 

Waxman 

Zeferettl 

Talcott 

Weaver 
NOES— 6 

Crane 

Landrum 

Rousselot 

Hansen 

Michel 

WUson,  C.  H. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Bell 

Forsythe 

Nix 

Bergland 

Gude 

Pepper 

BevUl 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Riegle 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Stanton, 

Breaux 

Hinshaw 

James  V. 

Clay 

Holland 

Steelmaii 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Symington 

Conte 

Jones,  N.C. 

Udall 

de  la  Garza 

Macdonald 

WUson,  Tex. 

Esiileman 

Madden 

Young,  Tex. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  perfecting  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yester- 
day when  I  submitted  my  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611,  the  copy  of  my 
amendment  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Clerk  contained  a  typographical  error 
for  the  veterans  function  category  and 
carried  funding  for  uranium  enrichment 
plant  capacity  expansion  as  an  off-budg- 
et rather  than  as  a  budgeted  item.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  record  be  corrected  accordingly  and 
that  tlie  following  appropriate  changes 
in  my  amendment  be  made : 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  '17,949,000.000  "  and 
insert   "18,949,000,000  ". 

Page  4,  line  4,  strike  "17.465,000,000"  and 
insert  '•18,465,000.000". 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  11, 853,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12,100.000,000". 

Page  3,  line  7.  strike  "14,753,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "14,853,000,000". 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "428,763,000,000  '  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "429,000,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "399,924,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "400,024,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strl!-.e  "47,824,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "47,924.000,000". 

Page  2,  line  7,  stri!-.e  "710.224,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "710.324,000.000". 

Page  2.  line  10.  5:trtke  "61,324,000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "61.424,000.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERFECTING  AMENUMENTS  OFFERED   BY 
M3.  C.IAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offrr 
periecting  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
GiAiiio:  Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar 
figure  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$452,071,- 
000.000". 

Page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  the  doUai'  figure 
ciicl  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$415,135,000,000". 

P.ige  2,  line  5,  slrihe  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$65,400,000,000". 


Page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "0711.600.000,000". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  flgtire 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$65  400,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "$112,000,000,000  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$110,000,000,000'. 

Page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "$100,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,300,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairm?n,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  cut  or  reduce  the 
amount  in  the  050  defense  function  by  $2 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  by  $300 
million  in  outlays. 

The  President  sent  up  a  budget  which, 
because  of  economic  conditions  and 
monetary  problems,  maintained  the  sta- 
tus quo  in  almost  every  category  under 
consideration  in  the  budget  and  in  some 
instances  went  below  last  year's  level. 
There  were,  however,  two  notable  excep- 
tions—interest on  the  national  debt 
wliich  was  increased,  as  obviously  it 
would  have  to  be  what  with,  increased 
'oorrowings  and  deficits,  and  the  nation- 
al defense  Ludget  function  which  was  in- 
creased substantially.  That  was  increased 
from  SI 00  billion  in  budget  authority  to 
$1.12  billion  in  budget  authority,  an  in- 
crei^se  of  approximately  $11  billion,  and 
in  outlays  an  increase  of  $8.5  billion. 

That  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  be- 
cause the  increase  will  become  even 
greater  unless  we  adopt  certain  restraints 
in  the  President's  budget  which,  quite 
frankly,  Congress  may  not  adopt.  For 
example,  we  have  heard  discussion  of 
l!ic  necessity  to  abide  by  the  Presidents 
pay  increases,  the  Wage  Board  increases, 
and  the  1 -percent  kicker  on  retirements. 
If  Congress  does  not  go  along  with  that 
restraint  package,  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did,  then  in  the  defense  area  alone 
we  will  have  to  add  another  $300  million 
to  the  budget. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready passed  a  procurement  bill  whicli,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  will  add  approxi- 
mately another  SI  million  to  the  budget. 
So.  my  point  is  that  the  $11  billion  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  and  the  $8.5 
billion  increase  in  budget  outlays  are  the 
very  least  that  we  will  see  in  the  defense 
budset  this  year,  and  most  likely  the  in- 
creases will  be  even  more. 

Now,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  other  catcgoiy  we  do  not  have 
.significant  increases  v\  the  President's 
budget,  we  are  asked  to  adopt  this  de- 
len.se  recommendation  of  the  Pj-esident 
in  full  because  to  do  anything  less,  we 
are  told,  would  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  spoke  about  the  $11  billion  and  the 
S8.5  billion  increases.  In  purchases  from 
industry,  which  is  the  heart  and  bulk  of 
expenditures  in  the  defense  bill  outside 
of  salaries  and  retirements  the  increase 
in  real  growth  in  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  $8.3  biUion. 
That  is  anywhere  from  a  14-  to  a 
16-percent  increase  in  real  growth.  No 
other  program  has  grown  by  that  magni- 
tude. Only  the  Defense  Department  and 


the  defense  budget  figure  have  grown  that 
much.  And  remember,  none  of  this  is  at- 
tributable to  inflation.  Tlois  is  real  growth 
separate  and  in  addition  to  growth 
caused  by  inflation.  My  amendment  is  a 
modest  cut  in  a  total  budget  of  $112  bil- 
lion. A  $2  billion  reduction  in  addition  to 
the  committee  cut  of  $1.3  billion.  So,  if 
we  add  the  $1.3  billion  committee  cut  to 
my  $2  billion  cut.  we  are  cutting  the 
Presidents  budget  by  $3.3  billion.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  will  not  jeopardize  weapons^ 
systems  programs.  It  is  not  directed  at 
any  one  particular  item. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  tliat 
my  amendment  will  do  will  be  to  slow 
down  slightly  the  rate  of  increase  from 
14  percent  or  16  percent.  Slow  it  down 
slightly  not  drastically,  but  my  amend- 
ment would  result  in  a  defense  budget 
increase  of  $9  billion  this  year  rather 
tlian  $11  billion  as  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth 
from  14  to  12  percent.  Hardly  a  drastic 
change  or  a  meat-ax  approach. 

The  total  defense  budget  will  still  ha\e 
grown  in  fiscal  year  1977  by  about  12 
percent  over  last  year.  Bear  in  mind,  that 
is  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  This  1- 
real  gi-owth  we  are  talking  about,  not 
inflated  grov  th  or  inflationary  growth. 

Now.  the  argument  is  th^t  we  cannot 
do  this  because  to  do  so  would  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  This 
being  an  election  year,  of  course,  that 
argument  is  made  in  even  more  strident 
fashion. 

I  submit  that  to  get  into  tlie  argument 
of  who  is  ahead,  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  does  not  render  proper 
service  to  the  security  of  tlie  United 
States,  nor  to  the  real  question  of  the 
proper  and  correct  size  of  the  defense 
budget.  We  should  make  certain  we  are 
si)ending  our  money  wisely. 

When  the  Coiimiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions sent  preliminary  suggestions,  not 
recommendations  but  preliminary  sug- 
gestions, of  what  it  thought  might  or 
could  happen  in  the  defense  budget  this 
year,  ii  sent  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Budget  net  reductions  of  about  $G0O  mil- 
lion, roughly  SI  biUion. 

We  have  found  that  we  can  find  addi- 
tional moneys  in  the  unobligated  expeiid- 
iturc3  of  the  Defei^se  Department,  whicli 
are  well  in  excess — this  in  prior  j-ear 
n.oneys  which  Congress  has  voted  ard 
which  is  unexpended  and  unobligated — 
well  in  excess  of  $84  billion. 

Now.  most  of  tliat  money  v.'ill  be  spent, 
will  be  obligated  and  ultimately  ex- 
pended; but  there  is  some  of  it  which 
can  be  recouped;  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recouped  unexpended  and 
unobligated  funds  from  year  to  year 
without  endangering  defense.  So,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  take  $1.4  billion  in  prior  year 
unobligated  funds  and  tell  the  Defense 
Department  to  use  some  of  tliat  money  to 
absorb  this  $2  billion  cut.  Tlien  we  would 
have  S900  million  suggested  as  possible 
reductions  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. $1.4  billion  tliat  we  could  pick 
up  in  unexpended  fund":,  all  amount- 
ing to  S2.3  billion. 
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Then  I  say  in  a 
V.  e  can  tighten  our  belt^ 
find  another  $1  billion, 
of  $3.3  billion.  That  is 
do.  We  were  net 
mi  t  tee.  We  only  r 
committee.  I  am  sugi 
duce  another  $2  billion 
thetn  where  to  cut.  Th4j' 
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an  election  year,  let  us 
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administration,  whethe 
tion  of  President  Ford 
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election  year  politics 
tality  of  Americas  de 
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Union,  and  then  we  a 
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for  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  ser-ve  tl 
well   for   Congress   to 
fought  too  many  year 
the  Defense  Deparin 
sional  control.  We  beg 
the  Vietnam  era.  and 
risk  of  losing  control 
election  year  politics. 
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But.  I  am  very  dist 
tude  that  we  can  use 
and  growing 
ried  over  year  after 
Defense  Department's 
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Budget  Committee 
lion  in  HUD,  $12  bill 
$8  billion  in  the  Depa 
portation,  and  we  w 
over  again  that  thern 
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certainly  does  not  exis 
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large  because  the 
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of  Inflation.  Unobligated  balances  are 
necessaiT  to  complete  approved  pro- 
grams. They  are  not  free  balances. 

The  Congress  has  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed the  full  funding  principle  with 
respect  to  defense  procurement.  When 
the  Congress  approves  10  au-craft,  it  ap- 
propriates all  tiie  funds  necessary  to  de- 
liver tliose  10  aircraft.  There  are  over- 
whelming advantages  to  this  approach, 
and  I  liave  not  heard  anybody  who  ques- 
tions this  full  funding  approach. 

The  department  as  a  matter  of  good 
management  does  not  contract  for  an 
entire  system  at  one  time  or  in  the  first 
year.  Electronics  or  various  items  for  a 
ship  have  to  be  purchased  as  they  go 
along,  and  are  contracted  later,  lead- 
time  away.  If  everything  were  ordered  at 
once,  electronics  and  ordinance  items 
would  come  into  inventory  long  before 
needed.  Tliis  is  good  management  prac- 
tice, so  these  two  factoids,  full  funding 
and  leadtime  away,  make  it  inevita'Dle 
that  tiiere  are  balances  there. 

They  have  gro.vn  only  14  percent  since 
1973,  while  prices  have  risen  46  percent. 
It  is  important  to  beir  in  mind  that  this 
balance  issue  arose  last  year.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  proposed,  and  it  was 
carried  tlirough  in  both  budget  resolu- 
tions, a  cut  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1C7C  dcfen.se  needs,  and  as  v,e  track  that 
through,  the  Congress  foimd  just  $122.9 
million,  and  of  that  $75  milVon  was  the 
decl.sicn  to  kill  DLGN  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  $24.3  million  resulted  from  approval 
of  the  President's  rescission;  so  actually 
all  that  was  fourid  was  $23. G  million  in 
old  balances. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  what 
started  as  a  painless  $1  billion  financing 
adjustment  wound  up  as  an  $577  million 
cut  ill  programs. 

The  proposal  to  adjust  percentage 
growth  rate  is  also  similar  to  action 
taken  last  year.  Tlie  real  growth  in  pur- 
chases from  industry  in  reality  must  be 
regarded  as  a  bill  which  has  come  due 
after  se\eral  years  of  deferring  needed 
modernization  because  of  domestic  pri- 
orities which  have  been  deemed  more 
urgent. 

According  to  persuasive  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  Department  of  Defense  in 
1975  hearings,  a  sustained  4-percent  an- 
nual growth  in  purchases  is  required  to 
maintain  a  stable  force,  and  that  is  if 
everything  else  stays  constant — no  signif- 
icant change  in  the  moment  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  and  no  techno- 
logical surprises. 

They  estimate  that  they  can  achieve 
this  rate  within  the  framework  of  a 
budget  increase  of  2  percnt  a  year,  so 
that  the  current  increase  of  purchases 
from  industry  is,  in  actuality,  a  4-year 
bill  that  has  been  deferred  since  the  end 
of  tlie  war*  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  de- 
feat the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Comiecticut. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  m  support 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  room,  I  am  a  veteran  of 
the  service.  Like  so  many  of  my  other 
colleagues  in  this  room.  I  am  proud  to 


Mr 

meat  for  several 
first    being    that 


say  that  I  am  a  Pvirple  Heart  veteran  of 
the  service.  Therefore.  I  think,  by  vii'tue 
of  our  .service  and  by  virtue  of  our  having 
been  wounded,  we  give  ample  demon- 
stration of  our  concern  about  national 
security. 

Chau-man,  I  support  this  amend- 
primary  reasons.  The 
the  present  defense 
budget  is  merely  a  political  instrument 
in  a  political  year,  it  is  way  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  it  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  a 
scare  tactic,  a  scare  propasanda  tliat 
emanated  from  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  longer  I  stay  in 
this  House,  the  more  I  realize  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  often  voice  their  deep- 
est convictions  when  they  are  off  the 
floor  or  out  of  committee.  As  I  have 
talked  to  various  Members  on  both  sides 
pf  the  aisle,  of  different  persuasions,  al- 
most 90  percent  of  tliem  make  state- 
ments to  this  effect: 

"We  know  that  the  Defense  budget 
is  too  big,  we  know  it  is  unrealistic,  we 
know  it  is  bloated,  but  how  can  we  attack 
that  v,-hich  has  been  sold  to  us  by  the 
Pentagon?" 

If  I  do  not  get  that  kind  of  a  reaction. 
then  tl:!e  other  reaction  I  get  is  this: 

'We  knovv'  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  is  totally  unrealistic,  that 
it  is  padded,  but  this  is  a  political  year 
and  we  have  been  put  into  a  position  in 
which  if  we  do  not  vote  for  this  bloated 
budget,  we  somehow  or  other  do  not  care 
abouL  our  national  security. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  kind  of 
pressure  that  is  on  us.  I  understand  the 
political  pressures.  I  understand  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  progaganda  machine 
that  is  the  Pentagon.  But  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  curbing  spending.  I  would  beg 
of  the  Members  to  consider  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  Defense  Department  budget. 
As  I  remember  the  figure,  the  ultimate 
cost  is  going  to  be  sometliing  like  $159 
billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  trying  to  pit 
defense  against  domestic  programs,  I  am 
not  trying  to  persuade  the  Members  sim- 
ply on  some  sort  of  an  emotional  basis; 
I  am  trying  to  persuade  the  Members  in 
terms  of  what  this  House  is  committed 
to  do.  The  House  is  committed  to  gradu- 
ally reducing  governmental  spending.  If 
the  Members  vote  for  the  defense  budget, 
they  are  not  committing  themselves  to 
gradually  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing. They  are  committing  themselves  to 
an  almost  astronomical  explosion  in  Ete- 
fense  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  or 
two  other  points.  I  stand  supporting  the 
Giaimo  amendment,  witli  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  that  amendment  does 
not  represent  a  sufficient  cut.  We  are 
talking  about  a  mere  $2  billion  reduc- 
tion added  on  to  an  additional  $1.3 
billion  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
already  cut.  We  arc  talking  about  a  total 
of  $3.3  billion  if  the  Giaimo  amendment 
passes. 

I  would  simply  argue  that,  based  on 
our  knowledge,  on  the  hearings  we  have 
had,  the  gut  feelings  we  have  inside  of 
ourselves,  if  we  are  truthful  to  ourselves, 
we  know  that  the  $3.3  billion  does  not 
begin  to  touch  the  fat,  the  padding,  that 
is  in  the  Defense  Department  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
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Giaimo  amendment.  If  we  are  talking  of     tional   defense   after  the   results   of  a 

fiscal  responsibility,  if  we  are   talking     Gallup  poll. 

about  curbing  Government  spending,  and        The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 

if  we  are  talking  about  looking  realis-     tleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 

tically  at  the  needs  of  our  country,  then     has  expired. 

the  Giaimo  amendment  is  right  insofar         Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  rise  in 

as  it  goes.  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-        Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  would  be  led  to  be- 

tleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mitchell)  lieve  by  the  speaker  who  just  preceded 
has  expired.  me  that  we  have  been  spending  for  na- 

^On  request  of  Mr.  LONG  of  Mary-  tional  defense  in  a  manner  way  out  of 
land  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  proportion  to  our  needs  and  our  expendi- 
MiTCHELL  of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  tures  in  other  areas.  I  would  like  to  call 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.)  the  attention  of  the  Members   to  the 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair-  committee  report  and  specifically  to  page 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  136. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  We  find  that  table  No.  2  gives  a  com- 
tlie  gentleman  from  Maryland.  parison  of  the  gi-owth  in  Federal  outlays 

Ml'.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair-  lor  income  transfer  payments  with  the 
man,  like  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  outlays  for  national  defense  for  many 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Mitchell',  whom  years  past.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
I  have  long  admired.  I  want  to  do  the  time  of  the  House  to  read  every  .single 
right  thing  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  year,  but  let  us  just  go  back  to  1959,  and 
.something  we  have  all  puzzled  over.  I  will  include  the  entire  table  in  my  re- 

Do  we  have  enough  national  defense,     marks.  The  table  follows: 

or  do  we  have  too  much?  .^^^^  „    cot^PARisoN  or  growth  in  federal  outlays 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  propaganda       ^ „^  .^(.q^^  tra  ;sfers  with  outlays  for  national 
comes  from  the  Pentagon,  much  of  it       oTitiSF  etc 
well  intentioned.  but  not  all  of  the  argu-  '    • 

ments    that    our    national    defense    is  ■'"  peiccni; 

in  peril  come  from  the  Pentagon.  I  am  -  — 

sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that. 

"Jane's  Fighting  Ships'  has  come  out 
with  a  report  for  several  years  now  in- 
dicating that  we  have  a  considerable  in-       •,sc„:>c;i- 
feriority  now  or  at  least  potentially  in 
our  Navy.   The  Institute   for  Strategic 

Studies  in  London  has  indicated  that  we  jg^i       [ll[[Vi[[[ll 

are  in  a  piecarious  position.  19«   -  

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr.  J^j^ 

Chairman,  if  the  rrentleman  will  allow  me  1945      .     .[[\[[ll 

to  interrupt  at  that  point,  I  think  that  is  j^J^      

the  beauty  of  the  Giaimo  amendment.  1948      ;;.;;i;."II" 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut   <Mr.  19;^9      

Giaimo)  does  not  say  we  should  cut  out  \g^i       y 

all  growth;  he  does  not  say  we  should  1952  \  [[lllll 

cut  back  on  any  growth  at  all.  He  says  \l^  

we  should  approach  its  growth  gradually,  1955      i.''!'"I"II 

following  realistic  practices  and  proce-  {'^fi  

dures.  j^jp        ...i[[[[[[Z 

The    problem    that    we    have    is    the  1959 

amount  of  doubletalk  that  is  coming  out  J^J      

of  the  administration  and  its  spokesmen.  i9C2       \[[[[imi\l 

On  one  day  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  }^^  

says.  "Look,  we  are  the  No.  1  power  in  1905  [""[I 

the  world.  Nobody  is  going  to  catch  up  19?'^  

with  us."  The  next  day  he  .says  that  wc  \^i>  [[""[l. 

are  the  No.  1  power  in  the  vorld  but  if  1969  

we  do  not  do  ."lomething  the  Soviets  will  {^^J         — 

catch  up  with  us.  On  one  day  Mr.  Ford  1972  /.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

.says  that  we  have  the  military  capability  }'?•  

right  now  to  guarantee  the  national  se-  19/3        .[  ...WM. 

curity  of  this  country,  and  the  next  day  197G 

the    President    says    that    somehow    or  ' "    - 

other    despite  that  capabUity.  we  need        in  1959,  the  total  Federal  income  trans- 

to  spend  an  astronomical  surn  for  defense  fer  outlays  were  23.9  percent  of  the  total 

this  year.  budget;  the  amount  for  national  defense 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  concern  of  xvas  49.2  percent, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary-         m  1960,  the  income  transfer  outlays 

land  I  Mr.  Long  • .  because  we  have  gotten  were  25.3  of  the  total  budget,  and  the 

a  very  murky  picture  presented  to  the  national  defense  budget  was  48.3  percent. 

Congress  and  to  the  American  people.  And  so  it  goes  through  the  succeeding 

However,  we  work  in  a  democracy,  and  years,  but  let  us  get  down  to  the  last 

the   Gallup   poll   and   other   polls   have  couple  of  years. 

shown  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri-  in  1974  the  total  Federal  income  trans- 
can  people  believe  that  we  are  still  spend-  fer  outlay  payments  jumped  to  44.7  per- 
ing  too  much  on  defense.  That  is  a  very  cent  of  the  total  budget,  whereas  na- 
rritical  factor  that  we  must  reckon  with,  tional  defense,  which  had  been  constant- 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair-  ly  declining,  was  dowm  to  27.4  percent, 
man.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  In  1975  the  Federal  income  transfer 
suggest  that  we  should  rattern  our  na-  outlay  payments  had  gone  up  fuither 
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and  reached  46.6  percent,  and  the  na- 
tional defense  outlays  had  still  been  go- 
ing down  and  had  reached  24.4  per. cnt. 

In  1976  the  total  Federal  income  ti-.m-^- 
fer  payments  in  the  budget  had  risen  to 
48.1  percent  of  tlie  total.  What  was  the 
share  for  national  defense?  22.9  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliink  Uiat  answers  tli" 
question:  Are  we  spending  too  much  for 
national  defense?  I  think  not.  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  n  jt  think  that  wc 
ought  to  consider  the  national  defense  of 
this  coiuitiT  as  we  are  asked  to  consider 
it  by  this  amendment,  with  a  meat-a-xe 
appro.ich. 

It  proposes  to  take  $2  billion  out  cf 
budget  nutlio.'it:..  It  takes  $300  n.iUion 
more  out  of  outlay.  The  committee  has 
already  taken  out  $545  million  from  that 
requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  sojiiebody 
Who  knows  what  the  situation  is  -s^^' 
about  the  need  for  (he  amount  requested 
by  the  President?  I  have  a  story  from  the 
UPI  wire  I  would  like  to  read.  It  i.^^  vi-y 
short,  and  I  think  it  pinpoints  what  I  pm 
talking  about.  It  reads  as  follows: 

f  ?.  military  .strength  has  been  cul  to  half 
of  Ruwias  over  the  past  five  years  and  Presi- 
dent Foi-ci's  defense  budget  must  be  approved 
uncut  to  reverse  the  weakening  process.  t)ie 
ChaUniau  oi  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stat?,  Gt-ii- 
eral  G',  ori-e  Brown,  said  Thursday. 

Ru.ssia  hps  4.4  million  military  personnel, 
cr.inparrd  vo  2.1  nuilion  for  the  Ci.ited 
^tate-.  le  Faid.  .  .  . 

Who  .said  that?  Tlie  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Ciiiefs  or  Staff.  He  went  on  to  say : 
.  .  .  and  outgiuis  the  United  States  in  IL;BA:n 
1,600  to  1.054.  and  in  submaiiue-launchcd 
mis.'^ilc-'    7JC  to  .''■iiS. 

Brown  said; 

In  the  pa-st  five  years,  the  Soviets  pi\xlufcd 
about  15.000  tanks  compai-ed  to  our  2.100. 
alx>ut  20.000  armored  personnel  carriers  to 
our  7.900.  abfiu  6.750  artUlery  pieces  com- 
pared lo  our  1.350  and  aljout  4,600  tactical 
aircraft  coiiipared  to  our  S.OOO. 

"The  President's  defense  budget  will 
start  to  reverse  these  adverse  trends," 
Brown  said  in  a  speech  to  a  dinner  hon- 
oring Maj.  Gen.  Zack  Taylor,  who  re- 
ceived a  brotherhood  award  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

The  only  thing  he  seemed  to  omit  that 
might  give  comfort  to  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers about  our  defense  posture  is  tlte  fact 
tliat  v.c  outproduced  thcin  in  one  area: 
helicopters.  Yes:  wc  outproduce  i  tlicia 
mhehcopiers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  {gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  L.\tta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latia  vias 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  helicopters. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  do  not  tliink  that 
we  can  protect  the  freedom  of  the  great 
Nation  we  have,  nor  give  comfort  to  the 
freedom -loving  nations  around  tlie 
world — and  they  are  getting  fewer  and 
fewer,  with  helicoptei-s.  We  cannot  do 
the  job  with  helicopters. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  no  politics  in- 
volved here.  I  do  not  know  how  politics, 
as  raised  by  the  preceding  speaker,  gets 
into  this  debate.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
gets  into  it  at  .''ll  as  freedom  is  every- 
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body's  business,  be  he 
Republican 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of 
Chairman,  will  the 


not 


en 


m,' 


els; 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of 
to  explain  that.  It  is 
is  an  election  year 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr. 
to  yield  further  to  tlie 
Maryland. 

To  continue,  Mr. 
.spect  to  anybody  who 
statistics  I  have  just 
tluit  statement.  I  do 
to  pay  too  much  a 
ommendations  he 
our  defense  posture.  I: 
be  considered,  I  would 
would  be  pumped  into 
giveaway  progi'ams  fo 
buying  votes  instead  o 
defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
American  citizen,  as  a 
fatlier  of  two  young 
futm-e.  I  used  to  be  cor 
future   of   our   childr 
now   I   am   becoming 
theii"  future.  I  want 
imder  freedom,  I  repeat 
more  than  anything 
Anybody  who  has 
map  in  recent  years 
becoming  more  red  e 
like  to  see  other  people 
dom.  Could  we  long  5 
truly  free  Nation  in 

Do  not  tell  me  we  do 
lem  and  that  we 
are  the  last  bastion 
world    with    the    c 
'  other  freedom-loving 
seem  odd  to  some 
up  world  for  anyone 
much  as  I  happen  to 
it  is  and  I  do  not  want 
fast  and  loose  with  it! 
Oh.  sure.  I  would  be 
that  there  is  not  waste 
in  the  Department  of 
same  as  there  is  in  any 
of  the  Government, 
to  take  the  meat  axe 
functions  of  these 
cause  I  believe  there 
a'^encies  which  .slxould 
I  do  not  know  enoug 
defense  situation  to  be 
can  take  $2  billion  or 
of  this  defense  budget 
some  important  progr: 
protection.  I  think  we 
the  people  who  know 
is.  I  think  when  we 
who  know  what  the  s 
guessing  about  it,  we 
So  I  plead  with  my 
with  the  figui-e  that 
Committee  on  the  Buc 

Let  me  point  out 
has  stayed  very  close 
tion  figure  in  their 

Let  me  also  say  th 
much  attention  to  the 
of  the  other  polls  wh 
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Democrat  or  a 
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I  do  not  pay  too 
Gallup  poll  or  any 
in  it  comes  to  our 


national  defense,  but  I  do  know  what  the 
people  out  my  way  are  saying.  They  are 
saying  that  we  had  better  start  looking 
into  the  needs  of  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  greater  detail  as  they  read  what 
the  Commimists  are  doing  throughout 
the  woi'ld. 

Tlie  people  of  this  country  are  looking 
to  this  Congress  to  do  something  about 
this  problem.  Now  is  the  time — I  repeat — 
now  is  the  time  in  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
just  a  couple  of  minutes  and  then  let  the 
Members  decide  which  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  the  most  persuasive. 

The  Presidents  budget,  as  submitted, 
I'cquests.  as  we  know,  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  Che  approved  level  of  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Requests 
for  new  budget  authority  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  increased  from  $100.6  billion 
to  $113.3  billion,  or  a  13-percent  increase. 

E.stimated  outlays  v.ere  increased  from 
$92.2  billion  to  $101.1  billion,  or  about  10 
percent. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budp:et  would  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  about  1  percent  and  outlays 
by  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  budget 
of  this  size,  this  minimum  amount  of  re- 
duction in  my  opinion  can  be  made  with 
practically  no  change  whatever  in  pro- 
grams. 

My  principal  concern  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  this  budget,  to  which  the 
Giaimo  amendment  is  aimed,  is  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  long-range  plarming 
If  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  control 
over  the  budget  in  the  years  ahead,  in- 
cluding the  next  5  years,  let  us  do  so,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  provide  funds  for 
required  new  initiatives.  Nothing  re- 
mains static  in  this  city  or  in  this  Nation, 
so  there  will  be  new  initiatives,  and  if  we 
want  to  be  responsive  to  them,  and  have 
the  funds  and  balance  the  budget  at 
the  same  time,  then  we  have  got  to  have 
some  flexibility.  To  approve  this  budget 
as  is  narrows  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  available  for  other  options  which 
the  Congress  almost  certainly  will  be 
obliged  to  consider  in  future  years. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
do  not  initiate  any  new  programs,  if  we 
initiate  no  new  programs  at  all,  and  do 
not  provide  for  inflation  with  respect  to 
the  programs  that  are  on  the  book,  it 
will  be  1980  before  we  could  balance  the 
budget.  And  these  are  not  just  my  figures 
but  the  figures  of  the  President,  and  the 
President's  economists  agree  with  this. 
If  we  made  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
inflation  on  existing  programs,  it  would 
be  1981  before  the  budget  could  be  bal- 
anced. 

If  we  look  at  the  unexpended  balances 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  we  find  that  they  are  grow- 
ing at  a  substantial  rate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  they  will 
reach  $84  billion  by  fiscal  year  1977.  of 
which  $60  billion  is  in  the  military  func- 
tion. Tliese  balances  represent  commit- 


ments to  the  future  which  we  will  have 
to  honor.  That  Is  what  I  am  talking 
about  when  I  say  that  the  Qiaimo 
amendment  is  for  that  reason  all  the 
more  important,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  we  support  it.  The 
amendment  will  not  reduce  our  defense 
effort  appreciably  at  all. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that,  if  this  amendment  offered  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMQi  were  to  reduce 
the  defense  effort,  I  would  not  support 
it.  but,  in  my  view,  it  does  not  have  that 
effect  at  all.  It  will  simply  slow  the  rate 
of  increase.  The  time  to  make  the  ad- 
justments to  a  more  orderly  funding  ap- 
proach is  now.  I  believe  that  a  lower  rate 
of  increase  in  the  funding  level  of  !.he 
Department  of  Defense  is  needed. 

I  knov,-  perfectly  well  that  it  will  not 
be  held  at  a  plateau,  it  will  increase.  The 
question  is  at  what  rate  it  will  increase. 
The  gentleman  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment worthy  of  support,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number   of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  World  War  II 
we  let  down  our  defense  guard  somewhat 
for  a  few  years,  but  suice  the  war  in 
Korea  we  have  maintained  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture.  Generally,  Con- 
gress has  made  only  relatively  minor 
adjustments  in  defense  budget  requests. 
Congress  has  made  small  cuts  in  defeixse 
budgets  in  most  years.  We  have  made 
larger  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  on 
occasion.  We  have  also  made  increases 
when  deemed  necessary.  Now  seems  to  be 
a  time  when  the  American  people  are 
somewhat  concerned  and  disturbed  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  defense.  I  think  it 
is  a  poor  time  for  Congress  to  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  defense  budget. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  Defense  Budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  did  recommend  reductions 
below  what  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions had  estimated  that  it  might  recom- 
mend. Of  course,  the  other  body  recom- 
mended a  cut  of  only  S300  million  in  new 
obligational  authority  in  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

The  pending  motion  v.ould  make  the 
reduction  in  the  defense  request  of  the 
President  about  $3.3  billion.  I  think  most 
of  us  have  been  home  to  our  districts, 
and  we  are  aware  that  the  people  are 
concerned.  There  are  some  political  as- 
pects to  this  question,  no  doubt,  but  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  confronts 
us,  it  seems  to  me  that  insofar  as  possi- 
ble in  this  presidential  election  year  v.e 
should  keep  defense  out  of  the  area  of 
sharpest  debate.  So  under  those  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wiser 
com'se  for  us  to  approximate  tlie  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  providing  funds  for 
national  defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  that  is  the  position  which  I  propose 
to  take  as  we  go  through  the  necessary 
procedures  to  arrive  at  tliis  conclusion 
here  and  in  the  appropriation  bill  which 
we  will  later  consider. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  all 
recognize  it  is  an  emotional  question; 
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it  Is  a  political  question;  it  Is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  national  defense.  We  are  not 
second  place  to  any  power  in  the  world. 
This  Congress  in  the  last  20  years  or  in 
the  last  25  years  has  done  a  good  job,  In 
my  opinion,  in  dealing  with  defense 
issues,  in  dealing  with  appropriations 
and  authorizations  for  defense,  and  I  do 
not  apologize  to  anyone  for  what  the 
Congress  has  done  in  defense  during  that 
period. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
engaging  in  a  rapid  buildup  at  this  time, 
a  remarkably  rapid  buildup.  Our  efforts 
to  reach  an  accommodation  \\ith  the 
Soviet  Union  on  arms  control  have  not 
been  too  successful.  In  the  light  of  our 
inability  to  reach  a  safe  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  of  making  sharp  cuts  in  de- 
fense at  this  particular  time. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  realize  that  programs  could  be 
postponed;  I  realize  cuts  could  be  made; 
I  realize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  these 
issues,  but  I  think  the  American  people 
would  be  more  comfortable  and  I  believe 
the  Membei-s  of  Congress  would  be  more 
comfortable  with  more  or  less  going  along 
with  the  President's  budget  this  year  in 
order  that  the  country  and  the  world 
may  have  the  assurance  that  we  do  place 
national  defense  as  the  No.  1  priority 
to  our  survival. 

So  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, realizing  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  and  the  basis  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  to  the  contrary. 
In  view  of  the  present  temper  of  the 
coimti-y  and  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  safe  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated.  

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
h\  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMo).  offers  is  a  little 
dinky  amendment  that  affects  a  couple 
of  billion  dollars  hi  budget  authority, 
but  how  much  does  it  affect  in  outlays? 
It  affects  about  $300  million. 

That  is  the  monumental  issue  that  ws 
are  called  upon  to  decide  here,  and  to 
decide  that  we  review  and  put  in  our  var- 
ious perspectives  and  the  overall  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States,  and  we  get 
all  riled  up  concerning  whether  or  not 
we  are  ahead  or  behind.  Just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  one  speaker  indicated  here  that 
we  have  half  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee correctly  indicated  we  are  No.  1  to- 
day in  national  defense.  We  spend  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  defense  expenditures 
in  North  and  South  America  today.  We 
have  got  it  going  for  us.  and  in  large  part 
because  of  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  would  say  a  lot  of 
tliese  defense  cuts  are  kind  of  what  one 
has  for  breakfast.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  year  ago  thought  $3  or  $6  or 
$7  billion  was  a  kind  of  neat  amount. 
This  year  the  reduction  numbers,  be- 
cause of  Pentagonese  about  this  time  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  voter  polls 
indicate  we  have  got  to  be  strong,  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  support  that  we 
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ought  to  have  to  check  and  balance  the 
Pentagon. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  something. 
My  inside  information  with  respect  to  the 
Pentagon  is  that  the  Pentagon  is  amazed 
that  this  Congress  has  let  them  have  as 
much  as  they  have  got.  They  put  in  a 
budget  of  16-percent  real  growth  and  7- 
percent  cost  of  living,  something  like  23 
percent  toward  escalation  of  purchases, 
and  that  is  not  23  percent  of  a  $2  billion 
agriculture  budget  or  23  percent  of  a 
$4.5  billion  space  budget.  TTiat  is  23  per- 
cent of  a  miiltibillion  outlay  program  for 
national  defense  which  puts  us  in  big 
chips. 

The  reason  that  we  are  in  this  situa- 
tion and  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Giaimo)  is  because  if  we  accept  the 
amendment,  we  will  be  increasing  the 
national  debt  by  $65.4  billion.  That  is 
kind  of  the  reason  for  the  amendment. 
If  we  do  not  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  will  be  increasing  the 
national  debt  by  some  $1  billion  more 
than  that. 

Now,  we  have  got  into  all  kuids  of 
dialectics  here  today  as  to  who  is  behind 
and  who  is  ahead  with  the  United  States 
and  Soviets.  We  talk  about  only  being 
ahead  in  helicopters.  Answer  tills  ques- 
tion. What  counterpart  do  the  Soviets 
have  to  our  B-52-G  and  H  and  F-lllB 
bomber  force?  We  have  half  our  mega- 
tonnage  in  our  bombers.  The  Soviets  do 
not  have  any  bombers  they  can  get  over 
here.  If  they  have  any  bombers,  we  can 
take  them  down  by  our  SAM'S  and  other 
measures. 

What  countermeasure  do  they  have  to 
our  F-14  aircraft?  They  have  some  real 
engine  problems  in  that  plane  which  I 
will  talk  about  later  in  my  revised  re- 
marks, but  they  do  not  have  anything  to 
counter  that. 

What  counter  do  they  have  to  the  long- 
winded,  long-legged  F-16  and  the  F-17 
and  the  P-18  that  have  come  along? 
None. 

How  many  MIR'V's  do  they  have  de- 
ployed today?  Zero. 

How  many  do  we  have?  Plenty. 

We  have  the  Vladivostok  agi-eement. 
That  is  going  to  hold.  But  what  about 
the  kill  capability,  v,  hich  is  accuracy  plus 
nmnbera  of  warheads,  plus  megatonnage? 
We  have  five  times  the  deployed  capa- 
bility today  as  does  the  Soviet  Union. 

How  about  bases?  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  sits  sen- 
ior to  me  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  said  in  the  defense  debate  that 
the  sti-ongest  base  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  today  is  Somalia.  We  were  both  in 
Somaha  together  in  140-degree  heat  last 
summer.  They  have  one- third  of  a  nm- 
way  completed  out  there,  it  is  not  com- 
pleted. They  have  no  capability  whatso- 
ever to  off-load  POL.  They  have  no  ca- 
pability program  to  off-load  POL  at  that 
largest  Communist  base  outside  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  we  all  want  a  strong 
defense.  But  do  we  want  a  wasteful  de- 
fense? I  think  not,  and  this  is  why  I  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Do  you  think  the  Defense  Department 
is  hurting  for  money?  If  you  do,  consider 


this:  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  the 
Pentagon  will  have  $12.6  billion  that  we 
will  have  appropriated  but  which  will 
not  have  been  spent,  not  have  been  obli- 
gated, will  not  even  be  Involved  in  spe- 
cific final  contract  negotiations.  It  will 
just  be  sitting  around  burning  holes  in 
somebody's  pocket,  building  up  a  padded 
budget  base  to  make  1978's  defense  re- 
quest look  smaller. 

Do  you  know  what  you  could  do  witlr 
$12.6  biUion?  You  could  run  the  Com- 
merce, Interior,  Justice,  and  State  De- 
partments, throw  in  the  entire  legislative 
and  judicial  branches,  and  still  have 
enough  dollar  bills  left  over  to  stretch 
from  here  to  the  Grand  Forks  ABM  site 
we  have  closed  down  after  wasting  more 
than  $6  billion  on  it.  My  friends,  this  Is 
one  heck  of  a  lot  of  self-evident  fat. 

If  this  does  not  impress  you,  how  about 
$84.1  billion?  That  is  the  total  imex- 
pended  funds  the  Pentagon  will  have  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  It  is  a  75-per- 
cent Increase  in  unexpended  funds  over 
fiscal  year  1973.  A  75-percent  increase  in 
4  years  is  not  exactly  a  "no-growth" 
status. 

I  know  many  feel  it  is  better  to  waste 
some  money  than  to  take  a  chance  on 
national  security.  But  let  us  imderstand 
that  more  money  w  ill  not  buy  more  capa- 
bility. It  will  not  buy  more  deterrence. 
"What  it  will  buy  is  a  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant attitude  which  will  most  likely 
result  in  less  capability.  To  give  the  ad- 
mirals and  generals  all  they  ask  for  I  am 
advised  is  the  most  surprising  thing  in 
the  Pentagon  today. 

Look  at  the  lessons  from  the  past. 
Compare,  for  example,  two  of  our  new 
fighters:  The  F-16  and  the  F-14. 

The  F-16  was  designed  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  extrone  austerity  and  Insecu- 
rity. At  the  time  it  was  being  developed, 
it  was  in  a  two-way  competition  and  the 
Air  Force  did  not  intend  to  put  either 
plane  into  production.  The  contractor 
knew  the  aircraft  had  to  be  good,  damn 
good,  to  have  even  a  vague  hope  of  a 
production  aircraft.  So  we  got  a  plane 
that  was  on  time,  on  cost,  and  on  per- 
formance standards.  The  entire  research 
and  development  program  through  two 
flying  prototypes  cost  less  than  $40  mil- 
lion. Today  the  F-16  is  the  hottest  thing 
in  the  sky,  and  it  is  our  cheapest  and 
most  maintainable  fighter  as  well. 

Contrast  this  with  the  cost-no-object 
F-14  program.  We  got  a  fighter  the  size 
of  a  B-24  bomber,  the  most  expensive 
fighter  in  history  with  monumental  cost 
overruns.  Moreover,  we  were  deceived 
about  its  performance.  We  were  told  the 
plane  could  handle  any  enemy  fighter 
threat  through  the  19C<)'s.  A  number  of 
us  were  skeptical;  we  said  it  was  under- 
powered and  too  large  and  heavy.  But 
the  Navy  said  we  were  wron£r,  and  the 
House  accepted  the  Navy's  position.  So 
where  are  we  today?  We  have  the  Navy 
coming  back  to  us  and  sasing.  "Gee,  you 
know  the  F-14  really  is  underpowered. 
We  need  a  new  engine  that  will  cost 
about  $3  million  per  aircraft  and  a  few 
hundred  million  to  develop." 

If  we  had  been  less  gullible,  and  more 
cost-conscious,  we  would  not  have  bought 
the  F-14  In  the  first  place.  We  would 
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our  committees  of  this  Congress.  It  is 
slightly  above  the  Giaimo  position. 

Now,  how  do  we  tell  when  we  have 
enough  in  national  security?  Does  any- 
body know  how  we  tell  when  we  have 
enough?  Well,  the  answer  is  that  we  real- 
ly never  know.  The  answer  is  that  only 
history  can  tell.  If  we  never  have  to  fight 
a  war,  obviously  we  have  had  enough. 
This  is  a  position  in  which  men  of  good 
faith  and  good  w-ill  can  argue  forever. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  we  are  in 
today.  We  are  members  of  an  alliance 
and  we  must  wor-k  together  with  that  al- 
liance. If  we  fail  to  work  together  with 
that  alliance,  then  we  are  in  severe  trou- 
ble. The  Russians  do  not  really  have  that 
problem  to  the  extent  that  we  do.  They 
have  a  problem,  but  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent we  do.  We  are  the  leaders  of  an 
alliance,  a  very  voluntary  alliance,  an  al- 
liance that  has  some  real  problems  today. 

Om-  alliance  has  some  severe  problems 
today.  If  we  look  at  the  European  area, 
we  will  find  that  in  the  central  area  of 
Eiu'ope  that  we  are  outmanned,  we  are 
outgunned,  we  are  outplaned.  But,  we 
have  enough  because  we  have  there  a 
very  strong  strategic  force,  and  the  Rus- 
sians just  do  not  want  to  take  the  chance 
to  try  to  run  over  that. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  said  that  we 
must  stand  with  our  allies.  Can  he  tell 
me  or  tell  this  House  which  of  om-  allies 
has  increased  their  military  budgets  in 
the  last  year  or  two?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  one  of  our  allies  in  Europe  have 
cut  their  military  budgets,  so  are  we 
to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  what  they 
refuse  to  do  for  their  own  protection? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  are  not  in  Europe 
just  for  their  protection,  and  I  do  not 
beheve  they  have  all  cut  their  budgets. 
They  are  all  having  severe  problems,  but 
certainly  the  Germans  have  not  and 
some  of  the  others  have  not;  the  French 
have  not  cut  their  budget.  But,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  that,  not  a  question  of,  if  my 
friends  and  neighbors  are  not  doing  their 
job,  should  I  also  let  my  house  burn 
down? 

We  are  not  in  Europe  to  defend  Euro- 
peans; we  are  there,  really,  to  defend 
ourselves.  That  is  what  the  issue  is  all 
about.  If  we  hf.ve  to  fight  another  war, 
I  do  not  want  to  fight  it  on  these  shores, 
and  I  do  not  tliink  anybody  else  here 
does  either.  So,  we  are  in  Europe  to  pro- 
tect ourselve.s,  not  just  to  help  the  Euro- 
peans. 

When  do  \\z  ha\e  enough?  The  world 
is  full  of  old  forts,  and  old  arms  have 
been  cast  off.  The  reason  why  those 
forts  were  never  destroyed  and  those 
arms  never  used  is  because  when  they 
were  evaluated,  the  potential  enemy 
knew  that  he  could  not  overcome  them. 
The  only  destroyed  ones  were  the  ones 
that  were  too  weak,  and  we  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  that  way. 

I  was  reviewing  the  situation  in 
Europe,  because  I  think  it  is  most  crucial. 
I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  coming. 
I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  when  we  look 


at  the  problem  of  Southern  Europe  along 
the  Mediterranean,  we  are  not  just  talk- 
hig  about  freedom  of  the  Greeks  or  Tin  ks 
or  even  of  the  Yuglosavs  or  even  of  just 
the  Italians,  although  those  are  fine 
people  and  a  tremendous  part  of  the  free 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gibbons 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  are  talking  about 
the  lif  ehne  to  the  Near  East.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  control  of  the  vast  petro- 
leum resources  of  the  Near  East,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  of  most  of  the  people  in 
Europe.  What  do  we  see  when  we  ex- 
amine the  southern  part  of  our  defensive 
alliance?  We  see  ourselves  in  trouble  in 
Turkey.  Turkey  is  right  under  the  gun. 
They  have  fought  the  Russians  19  or  20 
times  in  the  last  200  years,  but  they  are 
on  our  side  now.  However,  the  pressure 
on  them  is  terrific,  and  they  have  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  make 
oui's  look  minor  by  comparison. 

Look  at  the  Greeks ;  a  fine  nation,  but  a 
poor  people  with  serious  political  prob- 
lems who  have  just  overcome  a  dictator- 
slilp  and  have  their  own  internal  prob- 
lems. They  are  members  of  the  alliance, 
half  in  and  half  out — they  are  certainly 
out  right  now,  but  we  hope  to  get  them 
back  in.  So,  we  have  problems  there. 

We  come  next  to  Italy.  On  Friday,  thv 
Italian  Government  is  going  to  fall  again. 
Elections  are  going  to  be  held,  and  the 
predictions  are  strong  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Italy  will  become  a  member 
of  the  government  over  there.  If  things 
get  really  bad  and  they  could  become  the 
controlling  party  in  Italy,  but  it  does  not 
look  quite  that  bad. 

We  come  across  tlie  rest  of  the  aUiance. 
and  we  find  Spain  there.  They  are  not  in 
politically,  but  they  are  there  physically 
in  our  alliance.  They  have  severe  political 
problems,  and  have  just  changed  leader- 
.ship. 

Tiien  V.  e  come  to  Portugal.  If  we  read 
tlie  newspaper,  we  know  that  things  are 
not  real  bright  in  Portugal.  They  are  bet- 
ter than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  this,  to  me — it 
may  add  up  to  .something  else  for  some- 
body else — that  I  do  not  know  when  we 
have  enough  in  national  security,  but  if 
we  have  to  err.  I  would  rather  en*  on  the 
side  of  being  strong  and  never  having  to 
fight  again.  All  of  us  know  there  will  be 
no  winners  in  that  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  afford  to 
not  adopt  the  Giaimo  amendment,  to 
stick  with  the  committee  that  will  set  a 
target  for  money  that  perhaps  will  never 
be  spent  in  this  whole  process. 

I  think  if  we  adopt  the  Giaimo  amend- 
ment, we  send  out  to  all  of  the  world,  not 
just  to  the  Russians,  but  to  our  own 
allies,  the  14  countries  of  NATO,  and 
some  of  those  who  are  allied  with  NATO 
but  who  are  not  quite  in  NATO,  the  sig- 
nal that  we  are  not  Ann  and  resolved.  If 
we  cannot  be  firm,  if  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  cannot  be  fii-m,  if  the  people 
with  the  most  to  lose  cannot  be  fii-m,  how 
in  the  world  can  we  expect  the  others  to 
be  fii-ni? 

We   may.    regretably,   have    to   waste 
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some  money ;  but  I  would  prefer  to  waste 
a  little  money  and  be  on  the  side  of  being 
sure  of  perhaps  not  having  to  fight 
another  war  than  to  risk  the  chance  of 
having  to  fight  another  war,  with  all  of 
the  horror  and  the  loss  of  life  that  that 
might  entail. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  when  we 
have  enough.  There  is  only  an  intelligent 
choice  of  what  to  do. 

I  think  the  committee,  having  come 
down  with  slightly  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent. "With  having  come  down  with 
slightly  less  than  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sendees,  should  be  supported  in 
this. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 
I  can  almost  support  the  cut  of  $7  billion 
that  ■will  be  offered,  possibly,  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  that  if  we  are 
to  err,  we  should  err  on  behalf  of  the 
military.  I  think  we  err  too  often  on  the 
side  of  the  military.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
look  at  the  many  weapons  that  have 
been  produced  and  shelved,  the  many 
programs.  We  talk  about  80  million  dol- 
lars. There  was  one  program  last  year 
that,  because  the  military  had  the 
money  and  because  they  were  working 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  although 
the  committees  of  this  House  and  the 
Senate  showed  every  intention  of  stop- 
pins  that  program  because  it  was  worth- 
less, the  military  went  on  and  kept 
spending.  They  spent  to  tlie  extent  that 
it  cost  us,  it  cost  the  taxpayers,  $80  mil- 
lion, $80  million  to  stop  a  program. 

We  talk  about  the  need  for  every  dol- 
lar in  this  defense  budget.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  budget  of  $114  bilhon,  an 
increase  of  almost  $20  billion  over  last 
year. 

Tliis  amendment  was  not  offered  by 
someone  who  does  not  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  Defense  Department.  This 
amendment  was  offered  by  a  member  of 
the  defense  appropriation  subcommittee, 
who  has  sat  hour  after  hour  Listening  to 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Pentagon  defense 
of  tlie  industrial  complex. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  that 
we  need  advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  B-1,  $1  billion  for  advance  pi-ocure- 
ment  funds  for  the  B-1,  and  then  ve 
hear  the  next  witness  come  in  and  say 
we  need  500  million  dollars  for  further 
research  on  the  B-1.  That  is  in  this  bill. 
Procurement  and  research  are  the  same 
thing.  One  and  a  liaK  bilhon  dollars. 

Yet  we  need  research  to  go  with  the 
development. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Trident  missile. 
We  have  in  this  S114  billion.  $700  mil- 
hon  to  procure  Trident  missiles,  but  in 
the  same  biU  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
S300  milUon  for  research  for  a  Tri- 
dent missile  which  will  be  ready  before 
the  Trident  submarine,  and  by  the  time 
the  Trident  submarine  comes  in  they  are 
already  talking  about  reseaixh  on  the 
Trident-II  missile.  That  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  last  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  spent  3  weeks  marking 
up  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  It  w-as 
a  $100  billion  defense  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  that  3  weeks  we  were  able  to  cut 


$7  billion  of  waste;  $7  billion  was  cut 
last  year,  and  this  Hot^e  upheld  that 
subcommittee's  action. 

That  was  $7  billion,  and  did  we  become 
second  rate?  No.  We  heard  the  screams 
of  the  Defense  Department  when  we  cut 
that  $7  billion,  and  yet  when  that  same 
Defense  Department  came  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  tliis  year  and 
was  asked,  "Did  you  have  any  actual 
growth?"  we  learned  they  had  $2  billion 
of  real  growth. 

This  $114  billion  includes  an  inflation- 
ary factor.  The  Defense  Department  Is 
the  only  agency  that  Is  permitted  to  in- 
clude in  its  appropriation  a  projected 
Inflationary  factor.  Last  year  in  the 
amount  for  1976  they  also  included  an 
inflationary  factor,  and  they  were 
granted  that  Inflationary  factor.  And 
what  happened  to  that?  They  over-esti- 
mated the  Inflationai-y  factor  by  $2  bil- 
lion. 

So  what  is  so  sacrosanct  about  a  $114 
billion  budget?  Tills  is  the  budget  given 
to  us  by  the  Defense  Department.  They 
had  built  in  the  inflationary  factor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo> 
has  expired. 

(By  xmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Addabbo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
all  that  they  invited  us  dowoi  to  the 
White  House  to  wave  the  red  flag  of 
communism.  That  is  the  great  red  scare. 
But  have  any  of  us  asked  them  where 
they  get  this  intelligence  from?  How  se- 
cure and  how  sure  are  they  about  this 
Intelligence?  No;  they  are  not  sure. 
These  are  all  projections.  Tliey  j\i.st  put 
it  through  their  computer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  go  back  to  their  mail  and  read  the 
statement  put  out  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Les  Asfin, 
who  gave  us  the  right  comparisons. 
When  we  compare  dollars  with  rubles, 
when  we  compare  their  mihtary  com- 
plex, which  includes  the  doing  of  civlUan 
work  by  their  military,  doing  what  our 
civilians  do,  with  our  military,  we  get  a 
different  comparison.  When  we  point  out 
that  our  defenses  are  added  to  our  NATO 
forces,  the  disparity  is  not  there. 

If  we  continue  to  feed  this  great  de- 
fense-military complex  and  take  away 
from  the  needs  of  otu-  people,  then  we 
■will  fird  that  in  that  way  we  are  building 
the  greate~t  danger  right  here  at  home, 
not  10,000  miles  away. 

If  we  were  building  in  this  budget 
more  planes,  more  tanks,  and  more 
ships,  I  would  say.  "Yes,"  but  we  are  not. 
We  are  spending  the  money  for  sophis- 
tication. My  colle.''.gues  who  were  in  Is- 
rael in  1973  will  remember  this.  We 
spoke  to  the  generals  who  fought 
again-t  the  Rus-.ian  equipment  in  1973. 
and  they  told  us  then,  "Give  us  not 
sophistication,  but  give  us  .quality  and 
quantity."  Yet  here  we  are  buying  ovcr- 
sophistic-ition  for  $114  billion. 

We  talk  about  the  low-cost  F-18. 
There  is  no  low-cost  airplane.  That 
plane  is  going  to  cost  up  to  $14  million  or 
$15  million  a  copy.  That  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  we  should  support  the  $2  b'lHon  cut. 


Mr.  STPJ^TTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  beguiling 
and  somewhat  insidious  amendment. 

I  always  hesitate  to  oppose  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Giaimo)  .  We  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether. We  support  the  same  candidate 
for  President;  but  when  it  comes  to  de- 
fense, we  sometimes  have  somewhat  dif-  • 
ferent  ideas. 

This  is  billed  as  just  a  UttJe  cut.  It  does 
not  mean  very  much,  we  are  told,  only 
$2  billion ;  and  it  really  does  not  pick  out 
any  particular  program  to  cut. 

We  can  take  our  pick.  The  idea,  pre- 
simiably,  is  that  we  can  somehow  legis- 
late administrative  ability  and  can 
eliminate  waste  by  legislation;  but  we 
all  know  we  cannot  really  do  that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
flaw  with  the  Giaimo  amendment  is  that 
it  is  based  on  a  firndtunental  msrth.  I 
tliought  that  that  myth  had  already 
been  knocked  down.  That  myth  is  that 
the  defense  budget  over  the  last  few 
years  has  been  going  up  and  up  and  up 
and  up,  and  here  we  are  confronted  now 
with  this  monstrous  extra  growth  In  fis- 
cal year  1977.  And  so  we  just  have  to  cut 
it  down  just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  we  were  all 
well  aware  that  the  truth  is  that  al- 
though the  dollar  figure  for  defense  has 
been  going  up  year  after  year,  our  ac- 
tual defense  capabilities  have  not  been 
going  up.  The  dollar  figures  simply  rep- 
resent inflation,  plus  the  staggering 
growth  in  salaries  and  retirement  costs. 
However,  but  our  abiUty  to  fight  and  tlie 
hardware  available  to  us  have  been 
steadily  going  down,  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  I 
think  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  already  well  awra,re  of.  The  Library 
of  Congress  study  has  made  this  perfect- 
ly clear  to  Senator  Cttlvtr  and  to  others. 

The  prestigious  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  in  England  has  underscored  tlie 
same  point.  The  White  House  has  been 
driving  it  home  in  a  series  of  charts 
and  briefings  which  demonstrate  that 
while  we  have  been  gradually  going 
down  in  military  strength,  the  Russians 
have  been  steadily  going  up. 

It  was  Secretary  Schle-singer.  Mem- 
bers will  remember,  who  took  the  riok 
of  being  fired  from  the  Cabinet  rather 
than  .issume  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  with  any  budget 
substantially  less  than  about  $115  bilhon. 

The  House  has  already  recognized 
this  truth  by  adopting,  w  ith  virtually  no 
change  except  for  a  little  place  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ^Mr.  C.^nr.^ 
did  not  particularly  like,  the  defens? 
budget  that  came  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vices.  Likewise 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  which  last 
year  had  cut  $7  bilhon  or  $8  billion  or 
$9  billion  out  of  the  defense  budget,  and 
came  in  this  year,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  has  so  elo- 
quently indicated,  with  a  figure  that  was 
not  veiT  much  below  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  had  recom- 
mended, or,  for  that  matter,  what  the 
administration  itself  had  recommended. 

Air.  Chairman,  the  on'y  thing  that 
this  new  1977  defense  budget  does  for 
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and  that  this  creates  an  enormous  dan- 
ger for  this  comitry. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  stupidest  argu- 
ments I  have  ever  heard.  For  example,  if 
employment  rises  then  the  gross  national 
product  rises,  and  therefore  defense  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
falls.  If  we  have  higher  unemployment, 
we  have  a  lower  gross  national  product 
and  defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  rises.  The  net  effect  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  high  imemployment  makes 
us  strong  militarily  and  high  employment 
makes  us  weak.  The  Members  can  un- 
derstand that  this  is  absolute  nonsense, 
but  that  was  the  kind  of  tactic  that  was 
used  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  justify  this  enoi-mous  Increase 
in  defense  expenditures. 

The  increase  in  military  spending  has 
serious  consequences  for  the  future 
which  we  ought  to  consider,  as  well. 
Based  on  the  commitments  undertaken 
in  this  defense  budget,  if  military  spend- 
ing rises  at  the  rate  anticipated  by  the 
President,  defense  spending  will  increase 
by  $90  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  We 
have  not  heard  any  argument  before 
the  Budget  Committee  or  before  the 
Congress  that  would  justify  a  future 
commitment  of  this  magnitude. 

And  if  we  accept  the  expected  growth 
in  the  mihtary  budget  which  the  Presi- 
dent contemplates,  we  will  find  ouiselves 
in  a  very  diCBcult  position  5  years  from 
now.  If  the  Members  will  turn  to  page 
130  of  the  committee  report,  they  can  see 
that  we  can  only  have  a  balanced  budget 
by  1981  if  we  keep  every  nonmandated 
domestic  program,  such  as  medicaid, 
medicare,  veterans'  benefits,  and  State 
and  local  aid  at  their  1977  levels.  We 
know  that  is  unlikely  and  undesirable. 
We  also  note  from  this  chart  that  we 
cannot  afford  any  new  program  growth 
if  we  are  to  have  a  balanced  budget  by 
1981. 

Surely  the  Members  and  I  agree  a 
balanced  budget  is  an  important  objec- 
tive, but  because  of  the  military  spend- 
ing commitments  in  this  bill,  it  can  be 
achieved  in  1981  only  by  keeping  major 
domestic  programs  at  their  1977  levels 
and  havmg  no  new  programs.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  important  for  us,  as  part 
of  this  budget  process,  to  reflect  on  the 
priorities  down  the  line  that  will  result, 
as  a  practical  matter,  from  approving 
the  committee's  expenditme  for  defense. 
As  a  result  of  this  budget,  we  are  going 
to  be  locked  into  military  expenditures 
that  will  starve  domestic  programs  for 
years  to  come,  or  commit  us  to  continued 
massive  deficits.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  adopt  the 
Giaimo  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Holtzman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield"? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 
I  wonder  if  tlie  gentlewoman  would 


like  to  apply  the  same  fonnula  she  has 
just  suggested  for  defense  to  education, 
training,  and  social  services.  She  is  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  which  has  rec- 
ommended a  25-percent  increase  in  that 
fmictional  category. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  An  increase  over 
what — last  year? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  over  last  years 
appropriations,  and  if  I  may  finish  one 
other  point,  the  committee  recommended 
increases  in  a  nimiber  of  other  cate- 
gories— natural  resources,  environment: 
and  energy;  general  science  and  space 
technology;  conmierce  and  ti-ansporta- 
tion.  Does  the  gentlewoman  want  to 
apply  the  same  formula  she  suggested 
for  defense  to  those  categories? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman,  I  would  say  tliat  I  would  like 
to  see  real  growth  in  domestic  programs 
in  the  budget,  but  if  the  gentleman  has 
studied  the  budget  resolution  very  care- 
fully, he  will  know  that  there  is  no  real 
program  growth  in  most  of  these  areas 
except  for  job  stimulus.  Basically  domes- 
tic programs  have  been  kept  at  last  years 
level  with  a  small  amount  taken  into 
account  for  inflation.  Aside  from  job 
stimulus  programs  there  is  no  real  pro- 
gram growth  in  the  budget  resolution. 
That  Ls  my  concern.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  tlie  enormous  growth  in  militaiy 
spending,  we  are  not  able,  if  we  are  goiny 
to  keep  oui-  deficit  at  a  manageable  size, 
to  allow  any  gi'owth  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. Some  of  them  obviously  can  and 
should  be  cut,  but  some  deserve  to  grow , 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  allow 
them  to  grow  tliis  year.  We  are  also  going 
to  be  in  the  same  box  5  years  from  now. 
That  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  real 
danger. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  how  is  an  hicrease  of 
25  percent  in  education,  training,  and 
social  services  an  increase  in  job  stimu- 
lus? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  budget  resolution  to  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman refen-ed.  The  gentleworajin 
suggested  trimming  the  $9  billion  in- 
crease in  defense  to  a  more  responsible 
level.  My  question  is,  are  you  willing  to 
apply  that  same  formula  to  tlie  subsUui- 
tial  increases  in  other  nondefense  func- 
tional categories? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  some  limitation  on  time. 
I  would  like  to  see  how  many  Members 
wish  to  speak  so  I  can  ask  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  end  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  Giaimo  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  cease 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioni 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  granted  will  be  recognized  for 
1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Giaimo  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  statement  made  by  sevei'al  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  their  dissenting  views  in  the  report 
on  the  military  procuiement  authoriza- 
tion bill.  They  said: 

What  we  are  seeing  today  Is  not  a  sbift 
In  the  military  balance  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  away  from  the  United  States. 
Their  capability  is  growing  but  so  Ls  owrs. 
Rather,  what  we  are  seeing  is  the  fruition 
of  a  Pentagon  public  relations  campaign  to 
convince  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress of  our  military  Inferiority.  (P.  117.) 

Unfortunately — as  this  budget  resclu- 
ton  seems  to  indicate— tiie  Pentagon  has 
won  this  "public  relations  caiu^aign." 
But  the  irony  is  that,  just  sever?  1  hours 
ago,  this  House  voted  to  accept  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  International  Secu- 
rity Assistance  and  Anns  Export  Control 
Act  of  1976  which  places  important  new 
limits  on  the  President's  heretofore  un- 
fettered ability  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  senseless,  self-defeating,  and 
improductive  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  achieve  a  better  balance  in  for- 
eign policy  decisionmaking  and  to  pre- 
vent future  Vietnam-type  wars;  and  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  an  extravagant 
military  budget  reminiscent  of  the  most 
frigid  days  of  the  cold  war.  This  indicates 
the  public  relations  success  scored  by  the 
Pentagon  and  the  industrial  lobbies. 

I  feel  we  should  do  more  to  become 
"No.  1"  in  social  indicators  of  public 
health,  education,  and  employment  rath- 
er than  try  to  play  Presidential  politics 
with  the  defense  budget  in  an  atmosphere 
of  electioneering  and  irresponsible  exag- 
geration. The  President's  request  several 
days  ago  for  over  $300,000,000  for  the 
Minuteman  III  program  is  just  the  latest 
example  of  how  the  Presidential  pri- 
maries are  affecting  military  procure- 
ment this  year. 

This  amendment  would  take  us  a  small 
but  necessary  first  step  toward  setting 
more  just  national  priorities.  If  accepted, 
the  amendment  would  still  leave  the  na- 
tional defense  function  with  12  percent 
real  program  growth.  I  honestly  feel  that 
we  could  cut  more  without  in  any  way 
affecting  vital  national  security.  But  we 
have  to  begin  somewhere.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  fine  first  step  toward  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  new  reordering  of  our 
priorities. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Abzug 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Leggett.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
hair-raising  debate  on  defense  we  have 
heard  not  once  but  again  and  again  that 
the  hardware  is  going  down,  but  no  one 
has  mentioned  yet  that  the  United 
States  still  has  twice  the  tonnage  at  sea 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing said  about  the  remarks  of  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  in 
the  Senate  the  other  day  when  he  indi- 
cated that  over  the  past  5  or  6  years  the 
Soviet  submarine  force  has  deteriorated 
from  215  submarines  to  150  and  the  de- 


stroyers are  down  to  115  from  185. 1  still 
have  to  hear  of  one  phase  where  the 
Soviets  have  any  real  military  power 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  few 
sateUites  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  tremendous  budget  we  have, 
we  are  sending  this  very  interesting 
signal,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  because  we  are  build- 
ing no  more  than  16  ships. 

'Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Carr). 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
stirred  by  the  speeches  coming  from  this 
side  ranting  and  raving  and  guarantee- 
ing the  Americans  freedom  and  security 
from  the  Russians.  I  hope  we  can  get  in 
the  months  ahead  the  same  kind  of  zeal 
w  hen  we  are  trying  to  get  security  from 
not  only  the  Russians  but  also  from  dis- 
ease and  from  joblessness  and  poor 
health  and  hunger. 

I  am  always  amused  that  we  are  al- 
ways accused,  when  we  try  to  solve  some 
of  these  basic  problems  of  security  at 
home,  of  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lems. It  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  just 
that  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  think 
spending  more  money  equals  buying 
more  defense,  I  hope  they  will  carefully 
reexamine  their  views. 

Have  Members  ever  heard  of  anyone 
stopping  a  tank  or  shooting  down  an  air- 
piano  by  throwing  a  fistfull  of  thousand 
dollar  bills  at  it?  Of  course  they  have 
not.  But  this  is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
doing  with  this  defense  budget,  whether 
we  pas.s  the  Giaimo-Leggett  amendment 
or  not.  But  by  passing  the  amendment 
we  can  at  least  reduce  the  magnitude  of 
our  error. 

Let  me  tell  this  committee  a  story.  A 
few  nights  ago,  a  member  of  my  staff 
was  called,  at  home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  by  a  midlevel  supergrade  civihan 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  man,  who  is  a  Goldwater  Repub- 
lican, called  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
unburden  himself  regarding  the  de- 
moralization he  and  most  other  patriotic 
Defense  Department  people  are  feeling 
these  days.  He  told  of  how  the  Pentagon 
is  running  wild  like  a  millionaire  3 -year- 
old  in  a  toy  store,  of  how  every  half- 
baked  idea  is  being  approved,  even  those 
in  which  nobody  believes,  because  they 
know  that  in  the  current  mood  Congress 
will  rubber-stamp  anything  they  send 
over. 

It  is  bad  enough  that,  in  the  past,  we 
approved  weapons  that  would  not  work, 
weapons  we  did  not  need,  and  weapons 
which  weakened  nuclear  deterrence. 
But  now,  emboldened  by  the  new  con- 
gressional profiigacy,  we  have  the  Pen- 
tagon asking  for  missiles  it  cannot  even 
deploy. 

We  all  know  President  Ford  has  asked 
for  60  additional  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles. But  press  reports  have  not  made 
clear  that  the  Vladivostok  agreement 
hmits  us  to  1,320  MIRV  missiles,  that  ex- 
isting programs  call  for  1,310,  and  that 
therefore  we  can  only  deploy  10  more. 
What  use  we  would  make  of  the  remain- 
ing 50  is  not  clear,  but  who  cares  when 
we  have  unlimited  money  to  spend? 

This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  we  are 


permitting  when  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  spooked  by  Defense  Department  prop- 
aganda. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  spending  more 
money  and  losing  efficiency  but  gaining 
some  mihtai-y  security  nevertheless.  Past 
experience  has  shown  tiiat  the  programs 
with  the  weakest  cost  control  are  the 
ones  with  the  weakest  i:erformance. 
With  no  standards  to  meet,  good  peo- 
ple become  demoralized  and  the  rest 
become  careless. 

Compare  the  747  with  the  C-5A:  Two 
airplanes  of  about  the  same  size  and 
capability.  One  was  produced  to  com- 
pete in  a  commercial  market;  the  other 
was  produced  on  the  assumption  the 
Government  would  buy  it  no  matter 
what.  So  the  C-5A  would  end  up  costing 
twice  as  much.  But  is  it  a  better  airplane 
because  of  its  freedom  from  cost?  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  perhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  service  life  of  the  747.  The  Air 
Force  is  afraid  to  fly  the  C-5A  because 
they  are  all  on  the  verge  of  wearing  out. 

But  the  C-5A  was  produced  in  an  era 
of  stringent  fiscal  restraint,  compared 
to  tlie  mood  of  Congress  today.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  say  this  for  the  record: 
The  overblown  defense  bills  we  are  pass- 
ing this  year  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
not  only  in  the  form  of  inferior  weapons 
but  inferior  capability. 

This  amendment  will  not  bring  oiu: 
defense  spending  back  to  where  it  should 
be.  But  it  will  help,  and  I  urge  its  sup- 
port. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendments  to  cut  the 
defense  budget.  At  a  time  of  the  growing 
counterforce  asymmetry  that  in  Soviet 
eyes  is  allowing  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
words  of  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko.  "to  lay  down  tlie  direction  of  in- 
ternational politics,"  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  to  cut  national  defense  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

Not  only  do  I  object  to  the  cuts,  I  also 
object  to  the  statement  that  "After  all. 
the  issue  is  not  reducing  the  defense 
budget,  as  some  would  like  to  claim,  but 
rather  determining  what  the  prudent 
rate  of  the  increase  should  be." 

Rate  of  increase  compared  to  what? 
In  real  terms  the  fiscal  year  1977  defense 
budget  is  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1964 
defense  budget.  Since  1964  the  defense 
budget  has  fallen  drastically  both  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  and  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  real  dollar  terms. 

It  is  misleading  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
"the  trends  of  the  past  5  to  10  years  are 
adverse  with  respect  to  the  military  bal- 
ances," as  Secretary  Rtmisfeld  testified 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Defense. 

During  this  time  that  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States  has  been 
falling  in  real  terms,  Soviet  defense 
spending  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
real  terms,  and  is  continuing  to  increase 
regardless  of  SALT  talks.  As  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  testified,  "the  momentiun  of 
this  buildup  shows  no  sign  of  slacken- 
ing." This  steadily  mounting  military 
spending  has  produced  for  the  Soviets: 
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Increa  e    of    1,600    Soviet 


First,    an 
iCBM's; 

Second,  an  increaie  of  700  Soviet  sea- 
launched  ballistic  m  ssiles; 

Third,  an  Increase  of  2,000  Soviet 
strategic  warheads  a  id  bombs; 

Fourth,  the  development  of  four  new 
ICBM's,  two  of  whici  are  currently  being 
deployed  with  MIRVts; 

Fifth,  the  production  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  ballistic  misiile  submarines; 

Sixth,  the  develop  ment  of  mobile  bal- 
listic missiles; 

Seventh,  large  MI  IV's  with  high-yield 
warheads; 

Eighth,  a  l-millii»n-man  increase  In 
Soviet  military  personnel  with  added 
tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  personnel 
earners; 

Ninth,  an  increase  of  2,000  tactical 
aircraft  and  more  S(  •phlstlcated  fighter/ 
attaclc  aircraft; 

Tenth,  an  Increa  le  of  800  in  Soviet 
naval  ship  construct  on; 

Eleventh,  an  exter  slve  program  of  civil 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons;  and 

Twelfth,  a  large  akid  growing  military 
production  base. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  these  vast 
nimibers  that  is  of  concern,  but  diirlng 
tills  period  of  treihendous  and  rapid 
build-up  in  Soviet  ;trategic  forces,  our 
own  strategic  force  level  remained  es- 
sentially constant.  Our  relative  Inactiv- 
ity has  been  predica  ted  on  the  following 
arfTuments: 

First,  allowing  tlie  Soviet  Union  to 
catch  up  and  achijve  strategic  parity 
would  put  them  at  ease  and  take  the 
pressiu-e  off  the  arras  race;  and 

Second,  once  a  certain  force  level  Is 
achieved  by  both  si  ies,  mutual  destruc- 
tion is  assured  and  urther  Increases  are 
strategically  meaningless  and  economi- 
cally wasteful. 

Tliese  arguments  do  not  seem  to  carry 
any  weight  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  it  \i  not  possible  to  un- 
derstand in  terms  oJ  parity  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  the  four  large  and  ad- 
vanced ICBM  systei  is  tliat  are  presently 
entering  the  Soviel  inventory,  the  So- 
viets are  pushing  &  lead  with  the  devel- 
opment of  newer  md  better  strategic 
ballistic  missiles — lerhaps  as  many  as 
10.  The  military  prxluction  base  neces- 
sary for  the  produc:ion  and  deployment 
of  tliis  new  family  of  missiles  is  also 
known  to  be  large  imd  growing.  Even  if 
we  take  Uie  sanguine  view  of  tlie  explo- 
sive growth  of  Sovii  t  ICBM  development 
and  attribute  it  to  he  inertia  of  the  So- 
viet bureaucratic  i  rocess,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  U.iJ.S.R.  is  rapidly  ac- 
Quiring  a  veiy  ere  iible  first-strike  ca- 
pability. 

Neither  does  the  Soviet  Union  accept 
our  idea  that  muti  al  destruction  v.  ould 
le  the  only  outcom ;  of  nuclear  war,  nor 
does  the  Soviet  G<  vemment  encourage 
this  idea  among  Is  people  or  armed 
.services.  In  fact,  tie  official  Soviet  po- 
.sitlon  denounces  as  "bourgeois  pacifism" 
tlie  view  that  botli  sides  would  be  de- 
.•^troyed  in  a  nuclea  •  war,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  victor  n  nuclear  war.  The 
Soviet  Govenimen ,  is  very  critical  of 
f.iiyone  who  thincs  that  no  defense 
against  nuclear  we  ipons  is  possible.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  developed  a 
cold  launch  techn  rjue  for  ICBM's  that 


allows  the  missile  silos  to  be  reloaded 
contrasts  with  our  idea  that  once  the 
button  is  pushed  it  is  all  over  for  both 
sides.  Whereas  the  Soviets  prefer  to  win 
without  war,  tJiey  clearly  state  that  nu- 
clear war  is  a  pennissible  and  valid  in- 
strument of  policy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
seek  nuclear  war,  but  that  they  are  psy- 
chologically conditioned  to  the  concept 
and  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a 
superior  ability  to  wage  it  and  our  fear 
of  it.  This  conditioning  is  reflected  in  an 
extensive  civil  defense  program  which 
stresses  that  adequate  measures  can 
greatly  reduce  the  destructive  potential 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  in  Soviet  mlU- 
tary  strategy  which  speaks  openly  of  sur- 
prise nuclear  attack.  Soviet  force  struc- 
ture reflects  the  blitzkrle?  strategy  of 
Soviet  military  doctrine  in  which  It  is 
stated  that  "the  path  for  the  advance 
of  the  troops  will  be  cleared  by  nuclear 
weapons,"  as  does  the  capability  of  So- 
viet forces  to  operate  in  radiological, 
chemical,  and  bacterial  environments. 

Soviet  thinking  does  not  mirror  our 
emphasis  on  the  deterrent  characteris- 
tic of  nuclear  weapons  or  our  faith  that 
mutual  destruction  is  assured  by  existing 
force  levels.  I  do  not  believe  our  defense 
posture  and  SALT  adequately  take  Into 
account  Soviet  attitudes  and  behavior. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  to  develop  up  to  10 
new  ICBM  systems,  we  are  relying  on 
reciprocal  arms  control  accords  to  main- 
tain our  strategic  posture.  The  Secretary' 
of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  have  all 
testified  that  the  fiscal  year  1977  defense 
budget  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  current  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  will  be  successful. 

The  weakness  inherent  in  our  position 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  psychology  of  detente  which  works 
against  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  support  adequate  defense  budgets  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  people  to  see 
detente  as  all  that  Is  necessary  for  se- 
cm'ity.  Tliese  psychological  effects  do  not 
operate  In  the  Soviet  Union  where  de- 
tente is  explained  as  a  forced  change 
in  U.S.  policy  as  a  result  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  As  Marshal  Grechko  puts 
it,  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  rely  on  the 
peace  aspirations  of  the  Americans  but 
on  the  Soviet  military  might  and  clout 
in  international  power  politics. 

I  believe  our  perception  of  tlie  Soviet 
threat  as  well  as  our  approach  to  na- 
tional security  is  deficient  for  not  tak- 
ing into  account  tliat  Soviet  thinking 
and  values  do  not  miiTor  our  own. 
Whether  or  not  our  forces  will  turn  out 
to  be  second  to  none  will  depend  on  how 
realistic  we  are  abotit  the  Soviet  threat 
and  nuclear  war. 

Braggadocio  and  detente  psychology 
will  not  produce  an  American  frame  of 
mind  capable  of  taking  .seriously  this  So- 
viet statement: 

Tlie  Party  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
must  prepare  for  a  war  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  widely  used:  which  will  rep- 
resent a  decLsive,  classic  collision  of  two  op- 
posing social  systenv;:  and  which  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  unprecedented  violence,  dy- 
namic force,  and  hlgli  maneuver.ibility  of 
combat  operations. 


Just  as  we  seriously  underestimated  tlie 
Soviet  Union's  ability  to  acquire  MIRV 
capability,  General  Brown,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  before 
the  Appropriations  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee this  year  that  "it  now  appears  that 
we  underestimated  the  scope  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Soviet— ICBM— program 
since  both  missiles— the  SS-17  and  the 
SS-19 — have  been  deployed '  in  addition 
to  the  SS-18  which  "is  capable  of  de- 
stroying any  knou-n  fixed  target."  In  the 
light  of  our  inability  to  successfully  esti- 
mate the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  So- 
viet ICBM  development  and  deployment, 
I  am  concerned  about  our  estimate  of  our 
ability  to  Inflict  "assured  destruction"  in 
response  to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Tlicre 
was  more  evidence  of  the  Soviet  ICBM 
program  than  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  committed  to  a  deterrence 
concept  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Not  since  the  war  preparations  of  Ka?i 
Germany  imder  Hitler  in  the  1930s  has 
a  major  nation  at  peace  devoted  such  a 
high  percentage  of  Its  resources  to  the 
production  of  weapons  and  to  the  build- 
up of  the  related  scientific,  technical,  and 
industrial  base  for  military  production 
The  real  question  is  why? 

Tlie  Congress  must  understand  that 
the  growing  counterforce  a.symmetiT  ii 
a  product  both  of  the  cutback  in  our  ov.n 
defense  commitment  and  the  steadil;- 
mounting  Soviet  mDitary  commitment. 
Support  for  these  amendments  will  con- 
tribute to  the  trend  toward  Soviet  mili- 
tary superioi-ity,  a  trend  which  encour- 
ages Soviet  adventures  and  belligerency 
at  a  time  when  war  is  more  dangerous 
tlian  ever  before.  Support  for  these 
amendments  will  give  evidence  to  the  So- 
viet Union  of  an  absence  of  that  "mani- 
fest will"  that  Secretai-j'  Rumsfeld  testi- 
fied is  so  necessary  to  deter  aggression.  I 
believe  it  would  be  fatal  at  this  time  ii: 
history  to  convey  the  impression  of  sucli 
a  lack  of  will  to  the  Soviet  Union  espe- 
cially at  a  critical  time  in  the  course  ol 
negotiations.  Weakness  militarily,  is  pro- 
vocative and  is  no  precondition  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes   tlie   gentlemnn   from   Ohio    <Mr. 

ASHBROOK)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  cne 
of  our  counti-y's  gravest  errors  has  been 
in  the  area  of  national  defense.  During 
tlie  past  15  years  the  United  States  ha.s 
let  military  superiority  slip  from  its 
grasp.  U.S.  militai-y  power  vis-a-vis  tlie 
Soviet  Union  has  eroded  to  tlie  danger 
point.  The  consequences — unle.~s  rectified 
in  the  near  future — could  be  disastrous 
for  our  Nation. 

While  American  politicians  have  been 
praising  the  virtues  of  detente,  the  Sovif  t 
Union  has  been  rapidly  expanding  its 
mihtary  power.  ^Vhile  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  been  slashins  military  c>:penditures. 
Soviet  spending  has  been  substantially 
increased. 

Secretary  of  Defence  Pi'nisfeld,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services,  charted  the  rise  in  So- 
viet power.  He  stated  that  during  the 
decT'.de  Soviet  defense  spending,  in  real 
tei-ms,  has  steadily  risen. 

Tliat  rise  is  reflected  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  Soviet  military  force.':.  Men 
under  arms  increased  from  3.4  mJliion  to 
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4.4  million.  Tactical  aircraft  rose  by 
nearly  2,000.  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  went  from  224  to  1,600.  Sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  moved  from 
29  to  730.  Strategic  nuclear  warheads 
and  bombs  escalated  from  450  to  2,500. 
In  the  words  of  the  committee  report: 
The  Soviets  have  more  strategic  missiles 
than  we  do,  and  they  far  surpass  us  in  ag- 
gregate throw-weight  ...  If  the  Soviets  ex- 
ploit their  throw-weight  advantage  by 
MIRVlng  their  giant  missUes  (that  is, 
mounting  multiple  warheads  on  each  missile 
which  can  be  Independently  targeted),  then 
our  Mlnuteman  sites  will  become  highly 
vulnerable. 

The  relative  decline  In  American  mili- 
tary power  Is  also  evident  in  an  inde- 
pendent study  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  According  to  the 
study,  "The  quantitative  military  bal- 
ance since  1965  has  shifted  substantially 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  this  con- 
clusion. Let  me  cite  the  section  of  the 
report  entitled  "Strategic  Nuclear": 

This  country's  numerical  superiority  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  which  was  stlU 
evident  a  decade  ago,  has  dissolved. 

The  United  States  had  three  times  as  many 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs) 
as  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965  (854  to  224) .  The 
Soviets  had  more  ballistic  missile  submarines 
(SSB,  SSBN),  but  we  bad  four  times  as 
many  sub-launched  missiles  (SLBMs,  496  to 
120)  because  U.S.  boats  mounted  16  tubes 
each  and  theirs  averaged  only  three.  Neither 
side  had  yet  deployed  multiple  independently 
targe  table  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs),  but  176 
of  our  Polaris  A-3  SIjBMs  carried  three  mul- 
tiple reentry  vehicles  (MRVs)  each  by  June 
1965,  so  the  warhead  totals  stood  at  1,702 
U.S.  and  344  Soviet. 

Today,  the  United  States  lags  in  every  cate- 
gory, except  for  MIRVed  launchers  and  ag- 
gregate warheads.  Continued  U.S.  ascendancy 
in  quantities  of  heavy  bombers  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (ALCMs)  compen- 
sates In  part,  but  Soviet  superiority  in  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (SLCMs)  offsets 
that  advantage  to  some  extent. 

The  United  States/Soviet  balance  between 
antl-ballistlc  missile  (ABM)  forces  is  close 
to  irrelevant,  since  neither  country  ever  de- 
ployed extensive  installations.  Air  defense 
assets,  however,  are  a  different  case.  This 
country,  in  conjunction  with  Canada,  main- 
tained the  world's  most  comprehensive  sys- 
tem in  the  mid-1960s.  Ten  years  later,  that 
accumulation  has  been  cut  to  the  bone.  Only 
12  dedicated  fighter-interceptor  squadrons, 
half  in  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG),  will 
remain  after  phaseouts  are  complete.  All 
surface-to-air  mIssUe  (SAM)  batteries  once 
assigned  to  the  Army  Air  Defense  Command. 
(ARADCOM)  were  inactivated  in  FY  1974.  By 
way  of  contreist,  the  Soviet  air  defense  shield 
currently  contains  2,700  interceptor  aircraft 
and  12,000  SAMs.  That  aggromeration.  which 
is  larger  than  curs  at  its  apogee,  Is  con- 
stantly being  improved. 

The  decline  is  also  evident  in  American 
naval  forces.  The  Soviets  have  out- 
stripped us  in  every  category  except  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  report  states  that  the  So- 
viets "have  even  surpassed  us  in  num- 
bers of  ampliibious  ships,  ending  once 
dramatic  U.S.  dominance — not  because 
tiiey  buUt  many  more,  but  because  we 
have  halved  our  force  since  1965." 

In  area  after  area — tactical  air  forces, 
strategic  mobility  forces,  ground  forces — 
the  record  is  the  same.  The  United  States 


is  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  strength. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  has  become 
alarmed  at  the  growth  In  Soviet  power. 
In  a  February  29  editorial,  the  Post 
writes : 

The  handful  of  old  men  who  run  Russia 
seem  prepared  to  see  their  country  enter  a 
new  imperial  stage.  Soviet  world  influence  "Is 
becoming  ever  stronger  and  deeper,"  boasted 
Mr.  Brezhnev  in  a  bow  to  the  growth  In 
strategic  and  naval  forces — and  in  political 
appetite — that  in  recent  years  has  extended 
the  Soviet  reach  to  points  as  distant  as 
Angola. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  faced 
headon  the  growing  Soviet  military 
presence.  We  must  be  wiUing  to  spend 
more  for  national  defense  or  else  become 
a  second-rate  military  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  risk  of  being  second 
best  in  national  defense  is  national 
destruction.  We  cannot  afford  to  rely 
on  the  tattered  policy  of  detente  for  our 
survival.  Military  superiority  is  the  only 
way  to  assure  that  our  coimtry  will 
remain  safe  and  free  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  should  reject  the  Oiaimo  amendment 
overwhelmingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  comment  was  made 
here  a  moment  ago  about  the  B-1  and 
the  Trident.  Those  are  the  deterrent 
factors  that  we  use  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  winning  a  conventional  war.  They 
are  very  expensive,  but  all  they  do  is 
prevent  a  nuclear  war. 

In  the  field  of  conventional  warfare, 
we  are  not  up  to  what  we  should  be.  That 
is  what  objective  people  have  said,  such 
as  "Janes  Ships"  and  others,  who  have 
all  observed  our  Navy,  and  see  what  needs 
to  be  done.  While  we  have  a  need  for 
more  ability  for  waging  conventional 
war,  we  are  today  considering  in  this 
House  $50  million  for  the  beginning  of 
national  health  insurance,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100  billion  a  year. 

We  have  another  new  start  program 
here  in  the  Humphrey  bill  for  jobs  and 
that  measure  will  run  Into  many,  many 
billions  of  dollars.  If  we  are  going  to  use 
the  same  criteria  for  Defense  as  for  social 
programs,  we  have  not  scratched  the  sur- 
face on  the  projected  costs  of  the  social 
progi'ams. 

We  are  talking  about  in  this  bill  start- 
ing some  very,  very  expensive  social  pro- 
grams and  the  expenditures  for  defense 
are  skimpy  Indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 

Gl.«MO.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bob  Wilson.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
target  for  national  defense.  The  will  of 
the  people,  and  I  think  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  clearly  indicates  a  national 


mandate  to  move  vigorously  forward 
with  the  modernization  of  our  deterrent 
forces.  And  I,  for  one,  find  little  comfort 
in  the  assurances  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  the  proposed  $1.3  billion 
reduction  is  not  really  a  program  cut. 
but  only  a  painless  little  financial  ad- 
justment. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  we 
were  given  the  same  assui-ances  last 
year.  And  what  happened?  What  was 
supposed  to  be  a  billion  dollar  financial 
adjustment  woimd  up  as  an  $877  million 
program  cut,  because  the  so-called  sur- 
plus funds  just  were  not  there.  Having 
been  led  down  that  primrose  path  once, 
I  am  under  no  illusions  this  time. 

Scarcely  3  weeks  ago  the  House  de- 
livered a  resounding  message  to  the 
world  that  it  would  not  hesitate  to  aug- 
ment the  President's  defense  budget 
where  it  was  obvious  that  the  President 
had  erred  on  the  side  of  too  little.  Yet, 
today  we  are  being  asked  to  dilute  that 
mandate  in  the  name  of  political  ex- 
pediency. Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  decision  to  increase  the  adminis- 
tration budget  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
a  proposal  to  decrease  it  merely  by  giving 
blithe  assurances  that  we  can  dip  into 
a  slush  fund  of  prior  balances  to  make 
up  the  difference.  To  be  sure,  some  nomi- 
nal amounts  always  materiaUze  from  this 
source  in  the  course  of  reevaluating  old 
programs.  Budgeting  is,  after  all,  not  an 
exact  science.  But  there  will  be  no  where 
near  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars  that 
will  have  to  materialize  to  reconcile  this 
proposal  with  the  course  we  have  already 
set  ourselves  upon. 

I  hope  this  body  will  not  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  comforting  and  reassuring 
words  in  the  Budget  Committee  report 
that  the  Defense  budget  target  will  be 
increased  if  the  financial  adjustments 
fail  to  materialize.  The  guarantees  of 
April,  so  blithely  given,  rarely  prove  to 
be  negotiable  instruments  in  October. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  here  today  for  us  to 
vote  on  a  more  realistic  target  for  de- 
fense— one  more  compatible  with  the 
realities  that  confront  us  as  a  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  substantial 
support  of  this  resolution.  The  task  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Committee 
is  a  difQcult,  and  to  a  large  extent,  thank- 
less one.  They  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  trying — in  a  very  brief  period 
of  time —  to  reconcile  pressing  budgetaiT 
constraints  with  pressing  needs  in  many 
areas.  That  they  have  succeeded  as  well 
as  they  have  is  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship of  their  chairman  and  to  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

However,  I  must  express  by  serious 
reservations  over  the  amount  targeted 
for  defense.  And  I  want  it  known  that 
my  support  for  this  resolution  is  based 
upon  tiie  fact  that  it  sets  only  functional 
targets,  not  firm  appropriation  limits. 

Not  3  weeks  ago,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  defense  authori- 
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zaUon  bill  that  exceeded  an  administra- 
Maa  request  by  more  than  h4lf  a  billion 
dollars.  Based  upoa  that  clear  mandate, 
we  should  be  voting  hecs'^  a  tajKet  of 
$114  billion  in  budeet  tuthgritpior  de- 
fense, not  1112  billjon/And  hjin  2  weeks 
ago,  our  colleague^  i(it^«rSenate  ap- 
proved their  versioii  ofuie  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  {the  budget  with  only 
a  nominal  reduction  to  the  President's 
revised  request  fori  $113.3  billion. 

Sur^,  those  tw0  actions  together  re- 
flect a  strong  detei-^nination  on  the  part 
of  a  united  Congre^  to  reverse  the  dan- 
gerous trends  of  reoent  years  which  have 
produced  a  gradual  deterioration  in  our 
Qlefense  posture. 

'  t  this  resolutifm,  I 

quickly  a  vigorous 

ed  down.  Within  2 

in  of  that  mandate 

peared.  My  support 


\Tet.  as  I  look 
am  puzzled  at  ho' 
resolve  can  be  wi 
wedu,  fully  $2  b 
seems  to  have  disi 


for  this  resolution^  then  is  predicated 
on  the  assurances  f>l  the  Budget  Com- 


tes  no  reduc- 
rograms  proposed  In 
the  defense  budget!  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  legislative  histpry  in  the  report  ac- 


mlttee  that  it 
tions  In  the  vital 


companylng   this 
clear  that  there 
any  programs, 
simply  a^siunes 
all  be  fully  lmpl< 
budget  authority  11 


resolution    makes   it 

intention  to  reduce 

recommendation 

the  programs  can 

lented  within  lower 

lits  by  transferring 


unobligated  funds  from  prior  year  bal- 
ances. I 

In  recommendinf  tiie  reduced  figure 
to  $112  billion,  the  Budget  Committee 
attached  a  very  significant  reservation 
which  must  not  go  unnoted  by  this  body. 
Their  report  states  that: 

Tto  the  extent  tbaf  nnoUlgated  baUnoes 
of  prior  year  funds  ^annot  be  identUled  In 
signlflcaut  amounts  i  during  tbe  course  of 
appropriations  revletr,  tbe  national  defense 
budget  authority  toljals  for  fiscal  year  19T7 
may  have  to  be  Increased  above  the  levels 
specified  herein. 

That  is  the  guarantee  upon  which  my 
support  for  this  resolution  hinges.  If. 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  painless  fnancial  adjustments 
are  not  there  and  that  the  reductions 
can  only  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  nation;  J  security.  I  am  going 
to  insist  that  this  i  :uarantee  be  honored 
and  not  just  consii  ned  to  the  ashcan  of 
forgotten  rhetoric. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  the  conferees 
on  this  resolution  nould  recognize  that 
in  the  area  of  defense,  the  Senate  fig- 
ures are  more  closely  in  line  with  the 
expressed  will  of  tils  Congress  and  that 
of  the  American  p^ple. 

The  CHAIRMAlfr.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlen^n  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Latta) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mrl  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  i  jnendment.  Since  the 


matter  of  jobs  has 
not  think  we  ought 


context;  but  since 
wonder  how  mans 
Connecticut  wouk 


been  raised,  and  I  do 
to  raise  it  in  the  mat- 
ter of  national  defense,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  think  oj  the  two  in  the  same 
it  was  raised,  I  just 
jobs  in  the  State  of 
be  lost  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  ifiiere  is  some  $2  billion 
in  budget  authorit^'  and  $300  million  in 
outlays. 
It  is  something  tliat  some  people  might 


want  to  consider,  but  not  this  Membei*. 
I  do  not  look  at  national  defense  with 
this  in  mind.  I  look  on  national  defense 
as  a  need  for  the  country  to  be  satisfied 
in  thiat  regard,  and  that  regard  only.  But 
other  Members  who  look  only  at  jobs 
might  consider  tliis  factor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Cliair  recognizes 
the  gaiUeman  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
Gunco). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Adams 
jielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Oiaimo.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  this  amendment, 
this  budget  fimction,  is  not  cutting  de- 
fense expenditures.  What  my  amend- 
ment says  is  that  we  are  going  to  Increase 
budget  authority  for  defense,  but  Instead 
of  Increasing  it  by  $11  billion,  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  a  more  modest  approach  and 
Increase  it  by  $9  billion,  a  $2  billion  re- 
duction in  an  $11  billion  Increase. 

Much  of  ttie  discussion  sounded  as  if 
we  were  cutting  defense,  as  if  we  were 
sending  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
America  is  letting  down  on  its  defense. 
America  Is  not  letting  down.  It  Is  in- 
creasing the  budget  by  $9  billion  over 
last  year  with  my  amendment. 

Members  should  remember  that  last 
5'ear  this  Congress  saw  fit  to  cut  substan- 
tial amounts  from  the  defense  budget. 
Last  year,  we  cut  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion. This  year,  because  of  the  buildup 
of  Soviet  forces,  we  have  reversed  that  so 
that  we  are  providing  substantial  In- 
creases. 

Now,  some  ask,  how  much  Is  enough? 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  answer  to  that, 
but  it  Is  your  job  and  mine  here  In  Con- 
gress to  make  the  decision  as  to  how 
much  is  enough.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment budgets  come  up  here,  they  are 
scrutinized  by  Congress  and  usually  we 
make  reductions,  such  as  last  year  when 
we  made  drastic  ones.  But  this  year 
military  establishments  are  compared 
because  of  what  I  call  propaganda — who 
Is  ahead,  who  is  first,  who  is  second,  how 
many  missiles,  how  many  tanks — that  is 
no  way  to  compare  military  establish- 
ments. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  strategic  area 
we  have  rough  equivalency;  we  can  kill 
each  other  many  times  over.  In  non- 
strategic,  conventional  forces,  we  have 
adequacy  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  they  have  adequacy  in  different 
parts  ot  the  world.  Some  mention  the 
many  tanks  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Those  are  in 
Eastern  European  countries  and  in 
China.  But  what  about  the  mass  of 
American  forces  and  bases  in  the  Pacific 
and  Middle  East,  in  Europe  and  the 
NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe? 

How  do  we  increase  adequacy?  How 
do  we  increase  sufflciency?  Not  by  a  de- 
ceptive numbers  game,  but  by  real 
evaluations,  which  is  your  job  and  mine. 
We  must  determine  the  correct  figure  in 
our  opinion. 

I  do  not  cut  tlie  budget.  I  increase  it. 
With  my  amendment  we  will  increase  it 
by  $9  billion,  and  all  tiiat  we  will  be  say- 
ing is  tliat  we  ai'e  going  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  gi'owth  by  a  small  percentage  so 
tliat  we  can  evaluate  even  better  next 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expii-ed. 

The    question    is    on    the    perfecting 


amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ounfo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KECOROED    VOTX 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vot«  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  145,  noes  255, 
not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  a06] 

ATES— 145 

Abziig 

Green 

Nolan 

Addabbo 

Hamilton 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Hannaford 

Oberstar 

Calif. 

Harkin 

Obey 

Ashley 

Harrlngion 

O-NeUl 

Aspin 

Hauls 

OtUnger 

AuColn 

Hawkins 

Patterson, 

BadUlo 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Herkler,  Ua.ss. 

PatUson,  N.T. 

Baucus 

Helstoakl 

Pressler 

Bedell 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Blester 

Hughes 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hungate 

ReuBs 

Blanchard 

Jacobs 

Richmond 

Blouln 

John.son,  Colo. 

Rodino 

Boland 

Jordan 

Roncalio 

Bonker 

Karth 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Kastenrneier 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Keys 

Roush 

Brown,  CaUf . 

Koch 

Roytoai 

Burke,  Calif. 

Krebs 

Ryan 

Burke,  Mass. 

LaFalce 

St  Germain 

Burton,  John 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Phillii. 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Carney 

Litton 

Selberllng 

Carr 

Ix>ng,  Md. 

Sharp 

Chlsholm 

Lujan 

Him  on 

CoUins.ni. 

Lundine 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

McCormack 

Solarz 

Corman 

McEwen 

Spell  man 

Comell 

McHugh 

Stark 

Cotter 

McKlnney 

Stoke? 

D' Amours 

Maguire 

Studds 

Dellums 

MazzoU 

Thompson 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Trailer 

Drln&n 

Melcher 

Taoogas 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

UUman 

Early 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlin 

Eckhardt 

Mezvlrsky 

Vander  Veen 

Edgar 

Mikva 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif 

Miller,  Calif. 

Waxman  . 

EUberg 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mink 

Whaleu 

Fascell 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wirth 

Fen  wick 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Ford,  Mich. 

Moffett 

Tates 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Vouns,  Ga. 

Fraser 

Moss 

Gaydos 

Motil 

Giaimo 

Neal 
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Abdnor 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Alexander 

Butler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Allen 

Byron 

ranery 

Ambro 

Carta- 

English 

Anderson,  ni. 

Cederberg 

Brlenbom 

Andrews,  N.C. 

ChappeU 

Esch 

Andrews, 

Clancy 

Evans,  Ind. 

N.Dak. 

Clausen, 

EvUis,  Tenn. 

Annunzio 

DonH. 

Fary 

Archer 

Clawson,  De! 

Findley 

ArmstTon?; 

Cleveland 

Pish 

Ashbrook 

Cochran 

Fisher 

Bafalis 

Cohen 

Fithian 

Baiinian 

Collins,  Tt.v. 

Fioort 

Beard,  R.I. 

Conable 

Florio 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Ooughlin 

Rowers 

Bennett 

Crane 

Flynt 

Blaggl 

Daniel,  Dan 

Foley 

Boggs 

Danlei.B.W. 

Fountain 

Boiling 

Daniels,  K.J. 

Pren7,el 

Bowed 

Daoieliion 

Frey 

Breaux 

Davis 

Fuqua 

Breckinridge 

Delaney 

Gibbous 

Brlnkley 

Dent 

GUman. 

Broolu 

Derrick 

Osna 

Broomfleld 

Derwinskl 

Goldwnter 

Brown,  Mich. 

Devine 

GoBKalez 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dickinson 

Goodlmg 

BFOrhiU 

DlngeU 

GraOisoii 

Buchanan 

Dodd 

Crassley 

Burgener 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Gu>er 

Burke.  Fla. 

Downing,  Va. 

Hagedom 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Haley 
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Hall 

Mann 

Santlnl 

Hammer- 

Martin 

Sarasln 

Bclunidt 

Mathis 

Satterfleld 

Hauley 

Matsunaga 

Schneebeli 

Hansen 

Michel 

Schulze 

Harsha 

Milford 

Sebellus 

liaj-s,  Ohio 

MUler,  Ohio 

Shipley 

tefner 

Mills 

Shriver 

iieinz 

Mlnish 

Shuster 

Henderson 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Slkes 

Hicks 

Mollohan 

Sisk 

High  tower 

Montgomery 

Skubitz 

HiUls 

Moore 

Slack 

Holland 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Holt 

Calif. 

Snyder 

Horton 

Morgan 

Spence 

Howard 

Murphy,  ni. 

Staggers 

Howe 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stanton, 

Hubbard 

Murtha 

J.  William 

Hutchinson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Steed 

Hyde 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stciger,  Ariz. 

Ichord 

Natcher 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Nedzi 

Stephens 

Jeffords 

O'Brien 

Stratton 

Jenrette 

O'Hara 

Stuckey 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Passman 

SuUivau 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patten.  N.J, 

Symms 

Jones,  Ala. 

Paul 

Talcott 

Jones,  Okla. 

Perkins 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Kasteu 

Peyser 

Thone 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Thornton 

Kelly 

Pike 

Treen 

Kemp 

Poago 

Vander  Jagt 

Ketchum 

Preyer 

Vigorito 

Kindness 

Price 

Wnggonner 

Krueger 

Prltchard 

Walsh 

Lagomarsino 

Quie 

Wampler 

Landrum 

Quillen 

Whitehurst 

Latta 

Railsback 

Whitten 

Lent 

RandaU 

Wiggins 

Levitas 

Regula 

WUson,  Bob 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rhodes 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Rlnaldo 

Winn 

Lons,  La. 

Risenhoover 

Wright 

IX)tt 

Roberts 

Wydler 

McClory 

Robinson 

Wylie 

McCollister 

Roe 

Yatron 

McDade 

Rogers 

Young,  Alaska 

McDonald 

Rose 

Young,  Pla. 

McFall 

Rostenkowskl 

Young,  Tex. 

McKay 

Rousselot 

Zablocki 

Madigan 

Runnels 

Zcfcretti 

Mahon 

Kusso 
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Adams 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Riegle 

BeU 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Bergland 

Hinshaw 

Sarbanes 

BevUl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stanton, 

Clay 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

Conlan 

Macdonald 

Steelman 

Conyers 

Madden 

Symington 

de  la  Garza 

Mosher 

Teagrue 

Eshleman 

Nichols 

Udall 

Forsythe 

Nix 

White 

Gude 

Pepper 

Wilson,  Tex. 

The  Clerk 

annomiced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  White  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  RUSSO  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  tlie  perfecting  amendments  were 
re.i  acted. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  stiike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Ml'.  Latta. 

The  current  budget  debate  centers  on 
the  President's  plea  for  progress  in  re- 
turning to  Federal  fiscal  sanity  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  policy  of  en- 
larged spending  and  deficits  that  could 


easily  transform  a  healthy  economic  re- 
vival into  another  bout  with  inflation, 
followed  by  another  recession. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  want  to  observe 
how  slow  Congrress  is  to  leam  its  eco- 
nomic lessons.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  a 
major  cause  of  our  recent  serious  reces- 
sion was  the  unbridled  inflation  of  1973- 
74.  And  yet,  we  seem  Intent  on  pursuing 
the  same  outmoded  and  dangerous 
policies  that  could  set  the  stage  for  next 
recession. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion of  the  1977  budget  embodies  a  spend- 
ing level  $18  billion  above  that  requested 
by  the  administration.  In  addition  to  the 
excessive  spending  totals,  the  mix  of 
spending  and  taxing  in  the  committee 
resolution  is  aimed  at  draining  resources 
from  the  private  sector,  where  real  jobs 
and  real  economic  well-being  are  created, 
and  transferring  these  resources  to  a  far 
less  efficient  .■■ector  of  the  economy,  the 
so-called  public — or  Government  deci- 
sion— sector. 

A  point  tliat  bothers  me  is  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  charging  helter-skelter  into  ex- 
panded Federal  spending  and  huge  def- 
icits at  a  time  wlien  the  private  economy 
is  showing  ail  the  earmarks  of  a  solid — 
and  I  mean  solid — economic  recovery. 
We  are  even  ahead  of  the  pace  of  re- 
covery outlined  in  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  earher  this  year. 

Real  GNP,  adjusted  for  inflation,  rose 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
7.5  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976. 
This  was  up  sharply  from  the  5  percent 
rate  hi  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975.  Real 
GNP  has  now  risen  for  four  consecutive 
quarters. 

On  the  inflation  front,  the  GNP  de- 
flator, generally  regarded  as  the  most 
comprehensive  measure  of  inflation,  rose 
at  a  3.7-percent  annual  rate  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1976,  significantly  lower  than 
the  6.8-percent  rate  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1975.  In  fact,  the  January  to  March 
1976  performance  was  the  best  for  this 
index  since  the  third  quarter  of  1972.  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  can  maintain  this 
excellent  inflation  posture  in  the  last 
half  of  this  year,  because  food  and  fuel 
costs  probably  will  rise.  Yet  the  1976  an- 
nual rate  should  be  down  to  around  5.5 
percent  for  the  year  as  a  whole  compared 
to  a  5.9-percent  rate  projected  in  tlie 
January  Economic  Report  and  compared 
to  the  9.7-percent  rate  in  calendar  1974 
and  8.7  percent  in  1975.  By  comparison 
the  wliolesale  price  index  rose  by  19  per- 
cent in  1974  and  9  percent  in  1975. 

Witli  these  new,  encoiu'aging  recent 
statistics  for  GNP  and  inflation,  we  can 
now  look  for  a  1976  real  growth  of  at 
least  6.5  percent  compared  to  a  last 
January  projection  of  6.2  percent.  And, 
of  course,  the  most  important  economic 
statistic  for  all  of  us — employment — is 
improving  ahead  of  schedule.  The  March 
imemployment  figure  of  7.5  percent, 
down  from  the  8.9  percent  at  the  trough 
of  last  years  recession,  gives  us  great 
confidence  that  a  projected  1V4-  to  714- 
percent  rate  by  the  end  of  1976  should 
easily  be  met  and  perhaps  exceeded,  al- 
tliough  there  may  be  some  upticks  along 
the  way. 


The  encouraging  thing  about  the  cur- 
rent recovery  is  that  we  have  not  even 
shifted  all  the  gears  yet.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  major  stimulus  has  been  in 
consumer  spending,  with  accumulation 
of  business  inv«itories  only  now  begin- 
ning to  lend  its  stimulus.  Waiting  in  the 
wings  is  what  is  expected  to  be  a  strong 
business  fixed  investment  spending — 
probably  coming  late  this  year  or  in. 
1977. 

In  some  past  recoveries,  the  sources 
of  stimulus  often  sputtered  out  simul-<v 
taneously.  But,  that  would  not  happeii/ 
this  time.  There  is  much  steam  left  in 
this  economic  advance. 

The  pace  of  recovery  may  be  some- 
what more  labored  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  in  our  type  of  society,  this  is  to  be 
expected.  But,  the  point  is,  no  one  can 
question  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  vigorous  and  sustained  economic 
recovery. 

Despite  this,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee lias  recommended  a  spending  level 
of  $413.6  billion,  more  than  $18  billion 
above  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion, and  a  deficit  of  $50.2  bilhon,  be- 
cause it  fears  the  economic  recovery  may 
falter. 

I  disagree.  Instead,  the  committee  pro- 
posal will  pull  resources  out  of  the  more 
productive  private  sector  and  put  them 
into  projects  of  questionable  value  to  the 
public  sphere.  Or,  it  will  generate  a  new 
round  of  Inflation  and  consequent  re- 
cession. 

The  Budget  C?ommittce  resolution  is 
based  on  the  old-fasliioned,  traditional, 
narrow  view  that  the  unemplojTnent  rate 
of  labor  is  the  only  key  indicator  for 
a5r-,essing  the  need  for  fiscal  stimulus. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  April  1976  economic  re- 
search paper  by  the  respected  firm  of 
Goldman  Sachs  which  gave  some  excel- 
lent new  insights  into  this  matter  of 
evaluating  fiscal  stimulus.  Again,  the  old- 
fashioned,  traditional  approach  is  that, 
over  long  periods  of  time,  labor  is  the 
scarcest  input  into  the  production  proc- 
ess, and  only  when  this  scarce  resource 
is  being  utilized  to  its  fullest  extent  does 
additional  stimulus  result  in  an  accelera- 
tion of  inflation. 

This  type  of  analysis  may  have  been 
appropriate  in  the  late  1960's  when  labor 
was  in  sliort  supply  relative  to  plant  ca- 
pacity. But  not  in  today's  economic  en- 
vironment, with  plant  capacity  in  short 
supply  relative  to  labor.  Recently,  the 
manufacturers'  rate  of  capacity  utiliza- 
tion has  shifted  upward  relative  to  the 
luicmployment  of  labor.  While  presently 
existing  excess  plant  capacity  may  pre- 
vent serious  demand-pull  inilation  from 
developing  in  1976,  this  plant  utilization 
could  be  up  to  aiound  an  average  of  82 
to  84  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year 
while  unemployment  is  still  relatively 
high.  At  even  higher  plant  capacity  util- 
ization rates  in  1977,  the  economy  may 
run  out  of  available  plant  and  equipment 
before  it  can  eflBciently  employ  all  the 
workers  necessary  to  reduce  the  miem- 
ployment  rate  to  the  4-  to  5-percent 
levels  traditional!}'  associated  with  full 
employment.  Therefore,  even  in  the  face 
of  unemployment  rates  above  the  4-  to 
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grams that  would  increase  oui-  Federal 
indebtedness.  However,  both  common 
sense  and  common  decency  argue  in  fa- 
vor of  the  addition  of  this  $1.2  billion  in 
the  Wright  amendment  to  insure  a 
decent  living  standard  for  our  veterans. 

While  these  additional  dollars  do  not 
repay  our  debt  to  those  who  served  our 
coimtiy — no  amovmt  of  money  could  do 
this — they  do  help  these  individuals  to 
live  with  the  dignity  they  have  earned. 

Equally  important  is  the  message  that 
those  who  answered  our  countries  call 
for  help  have  not  been  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored. Certainly,  we  cannot  in  good  con- 
science do  less  for  them  than  they  have 
done  for  us.  I  urge  eveiT  one  oi  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  FLGW'ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  legislation  to  extend 
the  delimiting  date  for  educational  bene- 
fits for  certain  veterans,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  will  give  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  the  "green 
light"  to  review  and  report  legislation 
modifying  the  10-year  delimiting  date. 
I  imderstand  Chairman  Teague  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  hold  hearings  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  discuss  this  most  impor- 
tant matter.  If  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able in  the  targeting  resolution  before  us 
today  then  it  is  doubtful  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  proposed  changes. 

I  have  talked  at  length  with  numerous 
veterans  in  my  district  which  includes 
the  Univei'sity  of  Alabama  and  more  re- 
cently with  Cecil  Byrd,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs  there.  Cecil  is 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  National  Association  of  Veterans 
Program  Administrators  and  has  devoted 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  encourag- 
ing veterans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  that  are  so  rightfully  theirs — 
particularly  the  GI  bill.  Cecil  and  I  agree 
that  the  GI  educational  program  is  not  a 
Government  handout  as  some  programs 
tend  to  be.  Rather  it  is  an  investment  in 
the  future — the  future  of  the  veteran 
and  the  future  of  our  coimti-y  It  is  a 
program  that  has  worked  well  despite  the 
noi-mal  incidents  of  abuse — common  in 
any  large  progi-am.  The  GI  bill  reaps  a 
maximvun  amount  of  return  for  a  mini- 
mum amomit  of  investment — evidenced 
by  increased  prbductivity  among  veter- 
ans and  increased  earning  power.  It  is 
far  better  to  spend  our  tax  dollars  to 
encoui'age  the  attainment  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  training  degrees  than  to  spend 
those  dollars  on  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment checks. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  tough  deci- 
."^ions  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  as  we 
review  the  budget  this  year  and  attempt 
to  take  a  harder  look  at  our  spending 
priorities.  I  am  one  who  firmly  believes, 
however,  that  those  individuals  who 
served  during  wartime  sacrificed  a  lot  for 
this  Nation — often  at  great  risk — and  I 
want  them  to  receive  their  due  thanks. 
Let  us  show  those  who  bravely  served 
during  the  unpopular  days  of  Vietnam 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  men.  We  can 
take  the  first  step  today  by  passing  an 
amendment  to  help  insur-  the  funds 
necessary  to  implement  a  modification  of 
the  present  delimiting  provisions. 

Mr.  BROYHTLL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the 


deliberations  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
no  consideration  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cost-of-living  increases  for  our 
Nation's  disabled  veterans,  those  receiv- 
ing pensions,  their  dependents,  or  GI  bill 
recipients. 

The  political  manuevering  between  the 
White  House  and  the  committee  majority 
on  this  issue  is  to  me  irrelevant.  What  is 
relevant  is  that  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  not  become  tlie  subject 
of  partisan  politics. 

My  efforts  to  keep  Federal  spending 
within  manageable  limits,  I  believe  is 
a  matter  of  public  record.  However,  I 
believe  this  Nation  has  a  responsibility 
to  keep  faith  with  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans,  veteran  pensioners,  and  vet- 
erans' dependents  who  have  felt  tlie 
harsh  affects  of  inflation  no  less  than 
have  social  security  recipients,  Federal 
Government  employees,  and  others  who 
w  ill  receive  budgetary  authority  for  cost- 
of-living  increases. 

The  budget  process  is  simply  the  set- 
ting of  spending  priorities  under  the 
limitations  of  om*  revenue  resources.  I 
can  think  of  no  higher  priority  than  a 
prateful  Nation  keeping  its  commitment 
to  those  who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  and  defended  freedom  when  the 
need  arose. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  to 
rciitore  the  $1.2  billion  recommended  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  I 
uige  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
amendment. 

Ml-.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
tiike  this  opportunity  on  the  record  to 
voice  my  dissatisfaction  and  complete 
dibinay  with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611,  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  The  above  resolution  is  to 
be  considered  by  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  date. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
resolution  is  only  a  target,  an  ideal,  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  in  the  future.  Tlie 
question  is  quite  simply  how  much  and 
in  what  manner  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
Nation's  resources  is  to  be  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  were 
tliis  resolution  to  be  adopted  in  the  form 
presented  we  would,  in  effect,  be  saying 
that  one  of  om-  goals  is  to  increase  the 
national  debt  ceiling  to  the  astounding 
sum  of  $711.9  billion.  Forget  not  that 
bills  to  increase  the  national  debt  ceiling 
have  been  considered  by  the  House  six 
times  .since  I  assumed  office  in  January 
1075. 

We  would  also  be  striving  to  spend 
i452.3  billion  of  tlie  taxpayers'  money. 
At  a  time  when  millions  of  individuals, 
and  families  across  the  Nation  are  striv- 
ing lo  make  ends  meet  to  survive,  we 
would  be  giving  our  stamp  of  approval, 
liowever  tentative  and  subject  to  later 
review-,  to  a  deficit  of  $50.6  billion. 

I  believe  that  many  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  authoring  this  resolution,  as  well 
as  that  endless  line  of  individuals  and 
agencies  who  will  ultimately  be  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money,  have  lost  touch 
not  only  with  reality,  but  also  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  This  past  January 
2'2  million  members  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  called  for  con- 
stitutional amendments  which  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget  and 
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woifld  limit  Federal  taxes  to  a  realistic 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 
This  Nation  has  been  in  love  with  Keyn- 
sian  economics  for  the  past  30  years, 
which  economic  theory  puts  forth  the 
proposition  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
far  in  debt  the  Federal  Government  goes 
because,  after  aU,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
This  concept  has  been  time  tested  and 
disproved.  It  may  sound  good  and  look 
good  in  print,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  listen  to  that  segment  of  our 
citizenry  who,  perhaps,  liave  not  had  the 
dubious  distinction  of  studying  economic 
theory  in  the  rarifled  atmosphere  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  recall  the  plight 
of  the  Roman  Empire  some  2,000  years 
ago.  Historians  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Romans  was  that  the  middle  class, 
the  working  class,  the  people  who  labored 
and  produced,  were  taxed  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  government  took  too  much  and 
gave  too  little  or  nothing  in  return.  I  can 
see  the  same  thing  happemng  in  our 
country  today  and  it  is  happening  as  we 
consider  this  resolution. 

We  must  slow  down,  if  not  halt,  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures — not 
with  a  meat  cleaver,  but  by  careful  and 
skilled  surgeiy.  Tho  cancer  which  is  rag- 
ing through  this  country  must  be  cut 
cut  and  the  process  must  begin  today. 

I  sense  a  growing  sense  of  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  people  I  represent.  Tliere  Is  also  a 
growing  realization  that  Government 
cannot  solve,  nor  should  it  attempt  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  for  all  of  the 
people.  We  can  and  should  help  and  lend 
assistance  where  assistance  and  aid  are 
required.  Billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  these  past  many  years.  I  would 
ask  whether  the  lot  of  the  people  we  are 
to  represent,  their  standard  of  living  if 
you  will,  has  been  Improved  because  of 
Federal  money  or  rather  as  a  result  of 
private  initiative,  work,  and  sacrifice. 
Ask  yourself. 

We  must  return  to  tlie  traditional 
American  values  which  allowed  this  Na- 
tion to  prosper  spiritually  and  economi- 
cally. We  must  learn  to  help  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, turn  to  them  for  help.  Federal 
money  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  merely  a 
bandaid  which  allows  the  wound  beneath 
to  fester. 

We  must  exercise  fiscal  restraint.  I 
have  returned  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  pay  raise  which  the  Congress 
voted  itself  and  me  and  I  call  on  others 
to  do  so. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  demonstrate  leadersliip  in  restraint 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  Tlie  proposed 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  is  pointing  our  Na- 
tion in  the  opposite  and  wrong  direction. 
I  must,  tlierefore,  speak  out  early  in 
dissent. 

Mr.  GRADI30N.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  House 
consideration  of  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  611) 
marks  an  historic  occasion.  For  the  first 
time.  Congress  is  fully  implementing  the 
new  congressional  budget  process.  This 
process  allows  Congress  to  take  an  over- 


all look  at  the  level  of  Federal  spending 
and  its  economic  implications. 

I  support  the  new  budget  process.  It 
has  already  lead  to  some  progress  In  ef- 
forts to  control  spending  and  it  has  great 
potential.  But  while  supporting  this  proc- 
ess, I  am  opposed  to  specific  budget  tar- 
gets set  out  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611. 

The  budget  resolution  provides  for 
Federal  spending  and  a  Federal  budget 
deficit  which  are  simply  excessive.  In 
overall  terms,  the  resolution  provides  for 
total  spending  of  $413.6  billion  and  a  defi- 
cit of  $50.6  billion.  This  huge  deficit  rep- 
x-esents  a  serious  mistake  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  a  $50 -billion  deficit 
does  not  make  economic  sense  given  the 
present  state  of  the  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic recoverj'  has  been  xmderway  for 
nearly  a  year  now  and  the  economy  is 
still  expanding  sharply.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  GNP  corrected  for  in- 
flation rose  7.5  percent.  There  are  about 
21/2  mUlion  more  Americans  with  jobs 
today  than  there  were  at  the  low  point  of 
the  recession  last  year. 

Given  these  economic  conditions,  we 
should  be  sharply  reducing  the  size  of 
the  deficit.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  a  renewed  outbreak  of  inflation. 
A  $50  billion  deficit  xmder  the  present 
economic  conditions  would  threaten  the 
continuation  of  economic  recovery. 

This  budget  resolution  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  antirecession  jobs  programs. 
Under  the  resolution,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic sex-vice  jobs  would  increase  next  year 
to  550,000  from  the  present  300.000.  Here 
again,  this  is  precisely  the  wrong  medi- 
cme  for  our  economy  at  the  present  time. 
Witlx  the  economic  recoveiy  well  imder 
way,  we  should  be  placing  primary  em- 
phasis on  creating  production  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  Temporary  public  employ- 
ment jobs  are  useful  as  an  antu-ecession 
measure  but  tlie  program  should  not  be 
sharply  expanded  now. 

This  budget  resolution  also  fails  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  ever-expanding 
size  of  government.  Just  since  1960,  the 
percentage  of  our  GNP  controlled  by 
government  at  all  levels  has  grown  from 
27  percent  to  O'er  36  percent  today.  The 
President  proposed  a  $395  billion  budget 
ceiling  which  was  aimed  at  reversing  the 
ti-end  toward  bigger  and  bigger  govern- 
ment. Tlie  Piesldent  ak-o  asked  for  addi- 
tional tax  cuts  to  give  the  working  men 
and  women  of  tliis  country  more  say 
over  how  then-  money  is  spent,  ratlier 
than  having  the  Goveriiment  decide  how- 
to  spend  it  for  tliem. 

Unfortunately,  this  budget  resolution 
rejects  the  President's  proposals.  It  calls 
for  higher  spending  and  higher  taxes 
tlian  the  President  did.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  reverse  or  even  slow  down  the 
trend  toward  bigger  and  bigger  govern- 
ment. 

The  American  people  have  been  plead- 
ing w-ith  Congress  to  begin  to  demon- 
sti-ate  some  fiscal  responsibility.  With 
the  new  budget  process.  Congress  now 
has  the  proper  tools.  By  passing  this 
budget  resolution.  Congress  will  be  ignor- 
ing the  demands  of  the  American  people 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  opting  in- 


stead for  a   continuation  of  excessive 
spending. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  provide  %\:2 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fxmding  a  cost-of-living  Increase 
for  veterans  and  survivors  receiving  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  education  al- 
lowances. 

Of  course,  the  Committee  on  ths 
Budget  has  recognized  that  this  grouii 
of  beneficiaries  of  Federal  programs  is 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  that 
other  groups  receive,  and  the  committee 
made  that  clear  in  their  report.  I  think 
it  is  regrettable  that  the  administration 
did  not  recognize  the  simple  equity  of 
this  situation  and  make  provision  in  its 
budget  for  these  cost-of-living  increases. 
But  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  meet  the  need  does  not  absolvj 
the  Congress  of  its  responsibilities,  and 
I  am  very  much  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  in  offering  and  supporting  tJii  J 
amendment. 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  Califomir^.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  611,  the  first  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  historic  measure  provides  Congress 
with  the  ability  to  set  firm  spending 
limits,  and  stick  to  them.  It  will  require 
Congress,  and  consequently  the  Federal 
Government,  to  live  within  its  means. 

There  are  features  in  this  legislation 
that  I  want  to  single  out  for  emphasis, 
because  they  make  House  Concurrcit 
Resolution  611  a  strong,  farsighted,  and 
practical  document. 

Of  major  importance  is  that  this 
measure  is  designed  to  sustain  the  px-es- 
ent  economic  recovery  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional budgetary  controls  imple- 
mented for  fiscal  year  1976. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion also  takes  a  great  stride  in  the  di- 
i-ection  of  a  balanced  budget.  The  an- 
nual budget  deficit  would  be  reduced 
nearly  a  thiid  to  $50.6  billion.  Similar 
budget  action  in  future  years  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  a  balanced  budget  with- 
in 3  to  4  years,  as  I  have  recommended. 
Unemploj-ment  would  be  reduced 
under  this  budget  by  a  projected  1  per- 
cent, from  the  current  7  to  6  pex-cent. 
This  translates  into  nearly  1  million  jot  j 
for  Americans  cui-rently  out  of  work. 

Our  national  defense  is  also  strengtl^.- 
ened  under  the  budget  provisions  whicii 
allow  for  real  growth  to  offset  increases 
in  Soviet  military  capability,  pai-ticular- 
ly  in  the  area  of  seapower. 

The  resolution  also  restores  domestic 
programs  in  areas  such  as  education, 
employment  and  tialning,  veterans  pr.';- 
grams,  and  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  budgetary  considerations  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  wUl  affect  Fed- 
eral budget  far  into  the  future.  There - 
foi-e,  the  impox-tance  of  congressional 
action  ismagnified  many  times.  We  must 
balance  the  budget  and  regain  our  na- 
tional economic  health,  and  we  must  do 
this  while  maintaining  a  strong  national 
defense.  I  am  satisfied  that  House  Con- 
current   Resolution    611     accomplishes 
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turn  our  backs  on  those  Americans  who 
served  our  country  with  pride  and  honor. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
my  fellow  West  Virginians: 

"...  I  am  a  widow  of  a  deceased  service- 
man wlio  was  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
the  small  compensation  payment  that  I  re- 
ceive would  hardly  provide  a  decent  living. 
I  am  grateful  for  what  I  receive  but  living 
expenses  have  increased  much  more  than 
what  I  am  receiving."  (Sophia,  W.  Va.) 

"...  I  feel  that  the  disabled  are  entitled 
to  at  least  bring  themselves  into  the  security 
level  of  today's  wages  and  prices,  as  promised 
by  many  in  the  political  campaigns."  ( Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.) 

•'.  .  .  The  present  Administration  seems 
to  find  ways  to  grant  and  support  other  fed- 
erally-financed programs  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  also  manage  to  find  ways  to  limit  the 
support  for  xis,  the  disabled  and  retired  vet- 
erans, who  also  try  to  make  ends  meet  on  our 
limited  and  fixed  budgets."  (Apple  Grove, 
V^r.  Va.) 

"...  I  am  just  existing  due  to  increase  in 
things  pertaining  to  living  ...  I  am  now  71 
years  old,  unable  to  work  due  to  health  con- 
ditions. It  ts  getting  to  be  a  problem  due 
to  increase  in  utilities,  rent,  groceries,  not 
mentioning  doctor  and  hospital  bills." 
(Huntington,  W.  Va.) 

•The  high  cost  of  living  takes  every  thing 
I  get,  as  it  is,  and  for  us  not  to  have  a  raise 
soon  will  really  be  hard  on  myself  and  peo- 
ple like  myself,  on  just  so  little  income." 
(Whitby,  W.  Va.) 

•'.  .  .  Im  supposed  to  be  on  a  diet  bvrt  I 
cant  afford  to  pay  the  price  they  want  for 
the  food  I'm  supposed  to  eat.  And  it's  not 
just  groceries,  everything  has  gone  up  as  you 
know,  well  every  thing  but  our  checks."  (Le- 
nore,  W.  Va.) 

'•.  .  .  I  can't  understand  why  they  can  and 
want  to  forget  a  man  that  has  been  to  war 
when  they  needed  him  .  .  .  sometimes  I 
think  nobody  cares. "  (Ona,  W.  Va.) 

".  .  .  It  is  hard  enough  to  make  a  living 
now,  but  if  costs  go  up,  what  will  the  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  do  If  they 
don't  get  an  increase?  Think  about  it." 
(Wyoming.  W.  Va.) 

In  my  opinion,  the  education  program 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  in  the 
future  of  our  country  with  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  as  high  as  it  is  especially 
among  the  yoimger  veteran  population. 
I  do  not  think  now  is  the  time  to  termi- 
nate the.se  benefits.  Many  veterans  re- 
turn home  from  service  imable  to  get 
jobs  or  because  of  the  economic  situation 
lost  their  jobs  and  had  to  be  retrained. 
There  was  not  time  to  go  to  school  on  a 
full-time  basis  and  these  people  have 
been  unable  to  complete  36  months  of 
entitlement  in  the  time  alloted  by  the 
Congress;  therefore.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  and  equitable  that  we  allow  those 
who  are  now  in  sciiool  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  order  to  complete  their  course 
of  education.  The  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Edgar  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  also  supported  and  worked  for  the 
41.2  billion  provided  for  iir  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  which  is  included  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Penn,sylvania.  Tliis  means  that  $1.2  bil- 
lion are  provided  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  those  drawing  compensation, 
peirsion,  and  educational  benefits  and 
would  provide  an  additional  $600  million 
iir  order  to  allow  those  now  in  training 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
May  31  termination  date. 


Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com:i 
tee,  the  $1.2  billion  would  be  broictii 
down  as  follows:  $393  million  for  com- 
peirsation;  $450  miUion  for  those  draw- 
ing pension  benefits  and  $390  million  for 
those  going  to  school  under  the  GI  bill. 
Compensation  for  ser-vice-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  was  last  increased  on 
August  1,  1975,  and  since  that  time  the 
cost  of  Uving  has  continued  to  rise.  As 
we  are  all  aware,  veterans'  benefit  pro- 
grams are  not  indexed  by  law  as  are 
some  of  the  otlier  programs;  therefore, 
the  Congress  must  review  these  pro- 
grams on  an  annual  basrs  in  order  to 
assure  that  these  benefits  are  not  eroded 
by  inflation.  Congress  in  the  past  has 
always  granted  such  increases.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Roberts,  if  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  these  three  areas  are  not 
granted  this  year,  55,800  veterans  and 
eligible  sur-vivors  will  be  terminated  from 
the  pension  and  DIC  rolls;  2,269,600  pen- 
sioners will  receive  reductions  in  their 
pension  checks  the  first  day  of  October; 
and  approximately  2,400,000  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  widows 
drawing  compensation  and  DIC  benefits 
will  receive  no  rate  increase  at  all. 
Equally  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
1.9  million  veterans  and  eligible  depend- 
ents who  are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  fall  under  the  GI  education  program 
will  not  get  an  increase  in  rates.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  veterans 
going  to  school  imder  the  GI  bill  have 
not  received  a  rate  increase  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1974,  when  the  Congress  pro- 
vided an  increase  of  22.7  percent.  Since 
that  time  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
approximately  14  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  not  sit  back 
and  allow  tliis  to  happen  to  veterans  and 
their  families.  I  have  strongly  urged  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Edgar)  along  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr-.  Wright). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  Chahman, 
as  the  House  debates  this  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  we  are  once  again  corrfront- 
ing  a  .spectacular  rise  in  Government 
spending.  Under  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations,  we  are  talking  about 
a  spending  level  in  excess  of  $413  billion 
and  a  deficit  of  over  $50  billion.  With 
this  budget,  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  will  reach  almost  $712  billion.  If 
some  of  the  Members  here  in  the  House 
have  their  way,  these  figures  will  rise 
everr  higher  as  each  of  these  ceilings  is 
i-arsed.  I  cannot  support  the  resolution 
at  the  conunittee  figures. 

We  have  always  been  told  in  the  past 
that  a  balanced  budget — ^something  I 
have  long  fought  for — was  impractical; 
that  the  economy  could  not  survive  such 
a  step.  As  a  result  the  Congi-ess  has  seen 
a  steady  parade  of  deficit-spending  budg- 
ets, fueled  by  a  variety  of  programs  for 
which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  pay 
the  price.  Rather  than  cutting  back  on 
spending,  this  budget  resolution  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  whole  new  series  of 
spending  programs.  The  country  cannot 
c-vc!i  afford  to  pay  for  the  programs  of 
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the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies — and 
some  are  suggesting  that  new  and  bigger 
spending  programs  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  put  the 
Federal  budget  on  a  diet  and  balance  the 
budget.  In  the  years  from  fiscal  1971 
through  fiscal  1976,  total  Federal  spend- 
ing will  have  risen  an  estimated  $162 
billion — more  than  double  the  $77  bil- 
lion rise  in  the  5 -year  period  1966-71.  In 
the  past  2  years  alone,  the  budget  is  run- 
ning with  red  ink  to  the  extent  of  a 
combined  deficit  of  $120  billion.  The  tax- 
payers of  America — our  constituents — 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  fight  irrfiation 
aird  balance  their  own  family  budgets. 
They  should  expect  nothing  less  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  when  the  national  budget 
is  debated. 

The  trend  toward  bigger  and  bigger 
Government  and  higher  and  higher 
deficits  can  be  reversed.  The  House  has 
before  it  today  several  proposals  that  will 
bring  the  budget  into  balance  or  move  a 
long  way  toward  that  goal.  I  support 
these  efforts.  Failure  to  approve  these 
substitute  measures  will  only  mean  that 
once  again  the  majority  of  the  House 
has  sliown  an  inability  to  make  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  necessary  to  reduce  the 
budget.  The  effect  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et, accompanied  by  the  tax  cuts  v/liich 
could  be  made,  would  be  a  stimulation  of 
the  economy,  providing  meaningful  jobs 
on  a  permanent  basis  by  leaving  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  American  tax- 
payers to  spend  as  they  see  fit  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  those  Mem- 
bers here  today  will  heed  the  warning 
given  by  those  of  us  advocating  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  will  work  with  us  in 
exercising  restraint  on  ballooning  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  two  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  611  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar  >  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  benefits 
for  the  deserving  veterans  of  this  Na- 
tion at  levels  which  are  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

I  was  shocked,  as  were  many  of  my 
constituents  and  colleagues,  to  learn 
that  the  President,  in  air  apparent  at- 
tempt to  make  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  look  much  larger  than  his 
own  budget  request,  completely  left  out 
the  cost-of-living  increases  for  all  vet- 
erans' entitlement  programs.  Tradition- 
ally the  Pi'esident's  budget  has  refiected 
this  cost-of-living  increase,  and  it  has 
been  provided  annually  by  Congress  in  a 
spring  supplemental  appropriations  act. 
The  cost  of  this  increase  this  year  is 
$1.2  billion,  and  by  ignoring  this  increase 
and  neglecting  to  include  that  amoimt 
in  his  budget  request,  the  President  has 
attempted  to  understate  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  tliis  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  be  provided,  and  I  know 
that  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  concurred  in  this 
position.  They  were  reluctant,  however, 
to  fall  into  the  administration's  fiscal 
trap  by  including  these  funds  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution. 


Instead,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wrighd,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611  on  the  floor  to  provide  the  ad- 
ditional funds  for  this  most  important 
cost-of-living  increase.  By  adding  these 
funds  through  a  floor  amendment,  we 
will  be  allowing  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  a  firm 
public  stand  on  this  issue,  and  hope- 
fully we  will  be  encouraging  more  real- 
istic budgeting  by  the  administration  in 
future  years. 

I  will  support  the  Wri?ht  amendment 
for  the  cost-of-living  increase.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  crucial  stand. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  equally  im- 
portant amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ed- 
car  ) .  This  amendment  would  authorize 
funding  for  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits which  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  next  month  for  nearly  3  million 
American  veterans. 

I  have  introduced  and  cosponsored 
bills  which  would  altogether  eliminate 
the  10-year  time  limitation  within  which 
Vietnam  era  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits must  be  used,  and  I  know  that  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  share  tliis  con- 
cern. I  believe  that  the  limitation  period 
is  unnecessary,  and  puts  undue  pressure 
on  veterans  to  "beat  the  deadline,"  as 
well  as  discriminating  against  veterans 
who  have  families  or  other  commitments 
which  have  prevented  them  from  being 
able  to  use  their  educational  benefits  as 
of  yet.  r 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  opposed 
the  extension  of  entitlement  due  to  costs 
involved,  even  though  studies  show  that 
for  each  dollar  spent  on  GI  educational 
benefits,  the  Treasury  receives  $4  in 
additional  tax  revenues  generated  by 
higher  veterans'  incomes. 

Hearings  on  legislation  to  extend  en- 
titlement have  been  scheduled  by  tlie 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
mid-May,  but  unless  additional  funds 
are  provided  in  the  budget  resolution, 
tlie  question  of  providing  educational 
benefits  for  these  veterans  for  fiscal  1977 
becomes  moot. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  will  allow 
us  the  option  of  providing  continued 
educational  assistance  for  these  veterans 
if  Congress  finds  tlie  extension  of  entitle- 
ment to  be  appropriate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  need  to  promptly' 
enact  legislation  designed  to  prevent  the 
termination  of  the  academic  careers  of 
so  many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
who  served  om*  country,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  extension  of  these  benefits 
will  be  approved  when  that  question  is 
before  us. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  authorize  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  at  least  give  us  options  in  the 
matter  at  that  time.  To  do  otherwise 
could  have  very  serious  consequences,  as 
one  might  easily  imagine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  most  strongly, 
therefore,  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Edgar  amendment,  as  it  is  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 


PEaFECTIN-G     AMENDMENTS     OFFEBED     BT     US. 
HOLTZMAN 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  series  of  perfecting  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Perfecting  amendments  offered  by  Ms. 
HOLTZMAN :  Page  2,  line  21.  strike  out  "$112,- 
000.000,000  "  and  insert  '$104,500,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  "$100,600,000,000  " 
and  Insert  "$98,100,000,000  ". 

Page  3,  line  12.  strike  out  "$r9.910,000.000" 
and  insert  "$20,210,000,000". 

Page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  "$17,740,000,000" 
and  insert  "$18,140,000,000". 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "$24,617,000,000" 
and  insert  "$25,317,000,000  ". 

Page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  "$23,004,000,000" 
and  insert  "$23,404,000,000  ". 

Pag©  3,  line  22.  strike  out  "$39,250,000.000" 
and  insert  "$39,450,000,000". 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "$38,200,000,000" 
and  insert  "$38,300,000,000  ". 

Page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  "$156,764,000,000" 
and  insert  "$158,264,000,000". 

Page  4.  line  I.  strike  out  "$139,228,000,000" 
and  insert  '$140,728,000,000". 

Page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  "$3,400,000,000" 
and  insert  "$3,500,000,000  ". 

Page  4,  line  7.  strike  out  "$3,500,000,000" 
and  insert  "$3,600,000,000  ". 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$449,371,000,000 '. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (during  the  reading » . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  perfecting  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  considered  as  rdad  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Cliairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  con- 
curr-ent  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  611) 
setting  forth  the  congiessional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  revising  the  congi-essional 
budget  for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976.  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Member's 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  611  that  we  have 
had  under  consideration  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  rollcall 
No.  205  I  was  unavoidably  detained  at  a 
meeting  and  missed  the  rollcall.  Were  I 
here.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mi. 
announce   tomorroM 
the  House  adjourns 
to  meet  tomorrow 
piece  of  legislation 
Federal    employees 
That  is  the  veto  of 
Act. 

There  is  a 
ence  and  Technologic 
we  understand  is  no 
we  will  go  back 
concuiTent  resolutio^i 
fiscal  year  1977 

The  gentleman  f  r(tm 
Adams)  ,    chairman 
feels  that  we  can 
hours  tomorrow 
to  finish  this  by  6  o 
night. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Ml 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  y 
leader,  the  gentlema^ 

Mr.  RHODES.  I 
for  yielding.  There 
gentleman's  mind 
Friday  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL, 
mind  that  there  will|be 

Mr.    RHODES, 
yield  further  for  thii 
ing  about  a  rule  whi^h 
Rules  Just  put  out 
tion  permitting  the 
during  general  debase 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I 
but  that  will  not 
could  very  well  be 

Mr.  RHODES.  I 


Speaker,  I  ri&e  to 

s    program.    When 

oday,  it  will  adjourn 

at  noon.  The  first 

will  take  up  will  be 
political  activities, 
the  so-called  Hatch 


confeilEnce  report  on  Sci- 

H.R.  10230,  which 

controversial.  Then 

imnjediately  to  the  first 

on  tlie  budget  for 


Washington  (Mr. 

of    the   committee. 

finish  this  in  4  or  5 

.  so  we  would  hope 

7  o'clock  tomorrow 


'.  Speaker,  will  the 

eld  to  the  minority 
from  Arizona, 
thank  the  gentleman 

is  no  doubt  in  the 
that  there  will  be  a 


There 


■v^m 


lie 


oil 


Jjlassachusetts  asked 

sion  to  address  the 

;o  revise  and  extend 

include    extraneous 


the 
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FORD  HIT  ON  DENIAL  OF  SHOE 
QU(^TA 

<Mr.  BURKE  of 
and  was  given  perm^: 
House  for  1  minute, 
his    remarks    and 
matter.) 

Mr.   BURKE    of 
Speaker,  I  would  like 
tion  of  my  colleagues 
which  appeared  in 
April  24  relative  to 
to  provide  effective 
tied   domestic 
Ford  decision  to 
hard-pressed  indusAy 
adjustment  assistam  :e 
pie  of  the  administi  at 
to  the  plight  of  thi( 
Once    again,    the 
broken  faith  with 
in  advocating  a  pr 
do  the  job  in 
for  the  footwear 

The  President  has 
spite  of  the  U.S 
Commission's 
showed  the  industry 
"serious  injury"  as 
shoes  from  low-wage 

I  urge  the  careful 
and  every  one  of 
vei-y  strong  message 
before  the  American 
CIO  in  the  followin 


provi  3ing 
■  indu  stiy 


unanii  nous 


ronD  Hit  on  Denial  oi 
OF  Shoe  Quotas 


SEI  N 


(By  John 

President  Ford's  refisal 
taisc  tariffs  on  shoe  im  )or 
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is  no  doubt  in  my 

a  Friday  session. 

the   gentleman 

purpose  of  inqulr- 

the  Committee  on 

c^sisting  of  a  resolu- 

committees  to  meet 

? 

i^derstand  the  rule, 
on  tomorrow.  It 
Friday. 
tHank  the  gentleman. 


t  le 


o<  ram 


Massachusetts.   Mr. 
to  call  to  the  atten- 
the  following  article 
AFL-CTO  News  of 
President's  refusal 
elief  to  the  embat- 
industry.   The 
ide  relief  to  this 
in  the  form  of 
is  another  exam- 
ion's  insenRiti\ity 
American  worker, 
idministratiou    has 
American  people 
which  will  not 
effective  relief 
and  its  workers, 
taken  this  action  in 
^itemational  Trade 
finding  which 
to  have  suffered 
result  of  imported 
countries, 
attention  of  each 
V  colleagues  to  the 
that  has  been  put 
public  by  the  AFL- 
article : 

Shoe  Quota — Denial 
Destroying  Jobs 


.  Oravee) 

to  set  limlu  or  to 
ts — despite  govern- 


ment findings  that  foreign  footwear  Is  deci- 
mating U.S.  prodoiction  and  jobs — may  signal 
the  demise  of  the  American  shoe  Industry. 

That  warning  was  sounded  by  unlcn  offl- 
clals  who  have  seen  100,000  jobs  vlped  out  by 
non-rubber  shoe  Imports  in  the  past  eight 
years.  The  share  of  the  U.S.  shoe  market 
taken  over  by  imports  has  increased  from  21.5 
percent  in  1968  to  47.9  percent  last  year,  Pres- 
ident George  Fecteau  of  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  pointed  out. 

President  John  E.  Mara  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe 
Workers  said  Ford's  decision  will  encourage 
further  Increases  in  ImjKirts  that  will  result 
In  additional  shutdowns  of  American  shoe 
factories.  He  charged  that  Ford  acts  more 
concerned  about  the  economics  of  foreign 
countries  than  about  the  problems  of  Amer- 
ican shoe  workers. 

Mara  and  Fecteau  belittled  Fords  call  for 
"expedited "  trade  adjustment  assistance  to 
affected  firms,  workers  and  communities. 
Such  adjustment  assistance  has  not  worked 
in  the  past  and  wlU  not  work  now,  they 
.stressed. 

Fecteau  noted  that  the  average  skilled  shoe 
worker  Is  In  the  mld-50s  age  bracket  and  has 
a  difficult  time  finding  a  new  job  even  after 
retraining. 

When  adjustment  benefits  run  out  after  12 
months,  displaced  workers  must  then  use  up 
their  living  savings,  Fecteau  said.  After  that, 
they  must  resort  to  public  welfare. 

In  effect,  Fecteau  said,  "trade  adjustments 
assistance  Is  nothing  more  than  a  few  extra 
flowers  for  the  funeral." 

He  stres.sed  that  the  American  shoe  indus- 
try needs  a  chance  to  exist,  but  Ford's  deci- 
sion will  not  provide  that  chance. 

AFL-CIO  foreign  trade  economists  noted 
that  in  February,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  unanimously  found  that 
Imports  were  seriously  injuring  the  American 
shoe  Industry.  Three  of  the  six  comml-sslon- 
ers  recommended  higher  Import  tariffs  and 
two  others  urged  a  tariff  rate-quota  system, 
but  only  one  called  for  nothing  more  than 
the  continuation  of  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance— the  recommendation  embraced  by 
Ford. 

Fectciu  charged  that  Ford  had  been 
under  heavy  pressure  by  foreign  trade  lobby- 
ists and  footwear  retailers,  who  hailed  the 
White  House  decision  as  a  victory.  They 
claimed  consiuners  would  benefit  by  lower 
prices  on  imported  shoes. 

But  data  compiled  by  the  United  Shoe 
Workers  shows  that  prices  on  foreign-made 
footwear  are  being  raised  even  as  the  vol- 
ume of  imports  soars.  Fecteau  said  that 
while  the  retail  markup  on  domestic  shoes 
averages  50  percent,  the  markup  on  Imports 
ranges  from  100  to  300  percent — reflecting 
higher  profits  for  retailers,  with  little  or  no 
savings  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Most  foreign  shoes  coming  Into  the  United 
States  are  produced  at  substandard  wages 
in  Italy.  Spain,  Taiwan,  Brazil  and  South 
Korea,  the  unions  said. 

in  rejecting  the  recommendations  for 
quota-s  or  higher  import  duties.  Ford  re- 
leased statistics  showing  U.S.  shoe  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  the  indxistry  In- 
creasing in  the  first  two  months  of  1976 
over  tl.e  comparable  period  of  1975. 

However,  the  USW  said  that  the  tvvo- 
montli  comparison  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count tlie  broader  impact  of  imports  on  the 
industry  over  the  past  decade 

While  U.S.  production  plunged  from  642 
million  pairs  in  J968  to  an  estimated  378 
million  in  1975.  imports  surged  from  175 
million  to  an  estimated  345  million  last  year. 

At  the  same  time.  Fecteau  said,  the  num- 
ber of  production  workers  In  the  domestic 
shoe  industry  dropped  from  204,100  in  1968 
to  an  estmiated  137,600  last  year.  Thousands 
of  Jobs  in  industries  that  .supply  compo- 
nents for  shoe  manufacturers  were  also  lost 
during  the  eight-year  period. 

The  continuing  rise  In  Imports  Is  affect- 
ing   workers    and    manufacturers    alike    as 


hundreds  of  production  plants  have  been 
shut  dowTi  In  the  past  decade.  The  only 
firms  that  have  6ho\^•n  any  gains  are  those 
that  have  shifted  production  operations  to 
low-wage  countries  overseas,  Fecteau  said. 

Mara  warned  that  Ford's  decision  wiU  en- 
courage many  more  domestic  manufacturers 
to  follow  this  trend  in  the  quest  of  higher 
profits. 


FOOD  STAMP  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

( Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Ml'.  Speaker,  of  the  nu- 
merous public  assistance  programs 
which  have  been  devised  in  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  few  have  had  greater  po- 
tential for  good  than  the  food  stamp 
program;  yet  probably  none  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  abuse.  The  concept  of 
assisting  needy  people  to  upgrade  their 
diets  with  surplus  foods  was  and  is 
soimd.  It  is  a  concept  that  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Our  com- 
mittee reported  the  first  food  stamp  bill, 
and  I  voted  for  it. 

But  the  program  as  v;e  know  it  to- 
day, although  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  coming  un- 
der the  jmisdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  has  very  tenuous  relations 
with  agriculture.  During  recent  years  I 
have  watched  the  food  stamp  program 
depart  radically  from  its  objective  of 
raising  the  nutritional  levels  of  the 
needy  by  supplementing  their  normal 
food  expenditures,  and  gain  momentum 
as  wliat  amounts  to  a  general  income 
guarantee.  This  disturbing  trend  began 
when  Congress  took  it  upon  itself  to 
mandate  nationwide  application  of  imi- 
form  Federal  eligibility  standards — one 
of  a  number  of  attempts  to  solve  the 
welfare  mess  through  increased  federal- 
ization. As  has  been  pointed  out  so  acute- 
ly with  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program — SSI — however,  the  fed- 
eralization of  welfare  progi-ams  only 
seems  to  aggravate  existing  problems. 

The  trend  away  from  food  stamps  as 
a  nutritional  supplement  continued  as 
Federal  laws  and  administrative  policies 
indiscriminately  drove  eligibility  levels 
and  benefits  up  while  at  tlie  same  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  their  incomes 
food  stamp  recipients  were  required  to 
pay  for  food  stamps.  CmTcntly,  the  aver- 
age four-pei-son  food  stamp  household 
pays  about  23  percent  of  its  net  income 
for  food  stamps,  while  nonfood  stamp 
families  of  four  at  the  poverty  level  pay 
well  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their  gross 
incomes  for  food. 

Most  recently,  there  has  been  an  orga- 
nized effort  in  some  quarters  to  eliminate 
the  food  stamp  purchase  requirement 
altogether — making  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram totally  a  replacement  for  rather 
than  a  supplement  to  the  normal  food 
expenditures  of  participating  house- 
holds, and  completing  tlie  transition  of 
food  stamps  from  a  food  program  to  a 
general  income  guarantee. 

The  trend  toward  a  wide-based  gen- 
eral income  support  also  can  be  evi- 
denced in  the  recent  internal  growth  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  Last  April  the 
food  stamp  caseload  stood  r.t  19.3  mil- 
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lion  recipients.  At  that  time  the  oppo- 
nents of  reform  claimed  that  the  rapid 
growth  during  the  early  months  of  1975 
was  due  to  the  high  unemployment  levels 
experienced  during  the  recession;  that 
as  imemployment  decreased,  the  case- 
load would  also  decrease.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1975,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  went  down  by  0.3  percent  and 
the  food  stamp  caseload  did  drop  by 
727,000  recipients.  But  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  has  continued  to  go  down  since 
that  time,  and  the  food  stamp  caseload 
has  gone  up  by  493,000  recipients  since 
September  1975. 

Obviously,  there  are  other  factors  be- 
sides unemplojrment  which  cause  the  food 
stamp  program  to  keep  growing  in  spite 
of  improved  economic  conditions.  Both 
the  Congressional  Budget  OfQce  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  expect  un- 
employment to  continue  to  go  down, 
food  price  infiation  to  ease,  and  personal 
income  to  increase  on  into  1977.  Yet  the 
Department  predicts  an  average  case- 
load during  fiscal  year  1977  of  19.9  mil- 
lion persons  if  nothing  is  done  to  reform 
the  program.  Both  the  Department  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  expect 
Federal  ciurent  services  costs  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  Increase  by  $600 
million,  to  $6.3  billion  during  fiscal  year 
1977,  without  reform. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  become 
almost  entirely  a  welfare  program.  It 
duplicates  other  welfare  progi-ams  with- 
out any  coordination  of  coverages  or  ad- 
ministration. It  provides  assistance  to 
individuals  who  do  not  qualify  for  regu- 
lar welfare  help,  and  it  uses  an  entirely 
different  set  of  criteria  for  eligibility. 
Currently  over  half  of  the  caseload  Is 
in  the  non-public-assistance  category. 

The  food  stamp  program's  boimties 
bear  no  relation  to  the  legitimate  nutri- 
tional needs  of  its  recipients.  Beyond  the 
artificially  low  food  stamp  purchase  re- 
quirement, there  is  no  effective  means  to 
insure  that  the  food  stamps  are  used 
substantially  by  recipients  to  improve 
tlieir  diets.  The  Government,  contrary  to 
its  own  publications,  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  hunger  and 
nutrition.  Pood  stamps  are  used  legally 
to  purchase  mushrooms  and  canar,  as 
well  as  bacon  and  beans.  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  every  food  stamp  dollar  is  spent 
on  accessory  items.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Thrifty  Food  Plan  even 
budgets  for  nonessentials  of  questionable 
nutritional  value,  such  as  carbonated 
soft  drinks.  Too  often,  food  stamp  fam- 
ilies are  enjoying  far  more  expensive 
foods  than  ttieir  working  neighbors  can 
afford;  yet  it  is  the  working  neighbors 
wlio  subsidize  the  extravagance. 

A  family  with  an  income  far  above  the 
poverty  level  may  legally  use  food 
stamps,  and  many  do.  This  is  due  partly 
to  a  panoply  of  itemized  deductions.  In- 
cluding one  which  rewards  recipients  for 
living  in  expensive  homes,  which  ai-e  sub- 
income  limitation  in  line  with  recognized 
.SI. 200  a  year  higher  than  the  poverty 
standards.  The  net  income  limitation  for 
a  food  stamp  family  of  four  is  nearly 
tracted  from  gross  income  before  eligi- 
bility is  determined.  There  is  no  effective 
limitation  on  gross  income.  Nor  is  the  net 
level's  gi'oss  income  level  for  a  family 
of  the  same  size.  In  addition,  there  is 


no  meaningful  limitation  on  the  non-* 
liquid  resources — such  as  a  home  or  car — 
persons  can  have  and  still  qualify  for 
food  stamps. 

Although  the  law  has  long  sought 
to  disqualify  families  where  able-bodied 
members  refuse  to  work,  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  any 
credible  effort  to  require  recipients  to 
accept  employment,  even  though  that 
employment  paid  the  minimum  wage, 
if  the  work  was  not  of  the  character  the 
recipient  considered  to  be  suitable.  The 
so-called  Poage  amendment  placed  in 
the  law  in  1971  clearly  provided  that 
able-bodied  citizens,  who  had  no  good 
excuse  for  not  working  should  accept 
employment,  regardless  of  its  suitability, 
provided  it  paid  the  minimum  wage  and 
was  not  in  a  struck  plant.  This  amend- 
ment did  not  deal  with  the  problem  of 
sti-ikers'  eligibility,  although  I  have  per- 
sonally felt  that  the  Government  should 
not  support  a  strike  or  a  striker  who 
would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  only 
because  he  voluntarily  left  his  job. 

For  years  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  have  claimed  that  illegal  abuse 
of  the  food  stamp  program  is  almost 
nonexistent,  and  these  claims  have  been 
echoed  variously  by  the  opponents  of 
food  stamp  reform.  Yet  when  the  De- 
partment testified  before  our  committee 
in  February,  representatives  admitted 
that  they  do  not  know  how  much  fraud 
there  is.  The  fact  is  that  a  number  of 
States  do  not  even  have  statutes  under 
which  many  of  the  food  stamp  violations 
can  be  prosecuted.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  keep  reliable  statistics  on 
the  number  of  violations  that  are  dis- 
pensed with  administratively  by  the 
States.  However,  the  Department  leaves 
the  enforcement  of  food  stamp  rules 
largely  up  to  the  States. 

Early  this  year  we  learned  of  a  serious 
scandal  involving  some  of  the  Nation's 
food  stamp  vendors.  We  were  informed 
that  at  least  $19  million  in  tax  dollars 
either  had  been  stolen,  lost,  or  improperly 
retained  by  vendors.  The  Department 
conducted  a  study,  but  It  still  has  not 
implemented  program  changes  which 
will  prevent  this  kind  of  abuse  from 
occur)  ing  in  the  future.  Senator  Helus, 
Mr.  Michel,  and  others  have  authored  a 
bill  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
now  is  in  the  House.  This  is  known  as 
t)ie  Vendor  Accountability  Act.  I  am 
hopeful  of  its  early  consideration  and 
eventual  enactment. 

However,  the  Helms-Michel  vendor  ac- 
countability bill  camiot  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  application  of  sound  man- 
agement principles  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  According  to  the  most  recent 
food  stamp  quality  control  findings,  46.6 
percent  of  all  nonpublic-assistance 
cases  are  processed  in  error,  and  one 
gram  administrators, 
bonus  dollar  in  four  is  misspent.  Roughly 
half  of  the  errors  are  the  fault  of  pro- 
Some  have  argued  that  a  significant 
cause  of  program  errors  is  the  complex- 
ity of  current  food  stamp  niles  and  in- 
consistencies with  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. Tliey  claim  that  the  solution  is 
program  simplification  and  reconcilia- 
tion. I  share  this  view  as  a  partial  solution 
to  the  extent  that  simplification  does  not 


sacrifice  basic  program  objectives  or  in- 
tegrity. 

As  it  stands,  the  States  only  pay  half 
of  their  administrative  costs,  and  the 
entire  bonus  cost  is  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Yet,  in  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  program — 
AFDC — in  which  the  States  pay  half  of 
the  program  costs,  error  rates  are  lower 
and  program  enforcement  generally  is 
tighter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  food  stamp  i-ules  would  improve 
it  the  States  had  a  more  substantial  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  program. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  food 
stamp  program  Ls  in  need  of  reform. 
The  problem  has  been  in  the  past  and 
still  is  that  Members  of  Congress  who 
recognize  the  evils  are  afraid  to  move 
to  correct  them  for  fear  that  they  either 
will  be  branded  as  unsjmpathetic  to 
the  needy  or  will  be  charged  as  insensi- 
tive to  the  financial  problems  of  tlie 
States. 

I  think  it  is  fundamental  that  when 
there  are  several  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress dealing  with  aid  to  the  needy  that 
there  is  going  to  be  competition  among 
these  committees.  Each  ii  going  to  claim 
for  its  members  a  more  comprehensive 
scope  of  responsibilit>'  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  generosity  than  tlieir  colleagues 
have  been  able  to  devise.  This  gives  us 
the  very  worst  kind  of  government.  The 
food  stamp  program  has  come  to  be 
viewed,  for  example,  as  a  panacea  for 
all  types  of  social  problems,  whether  re- 
lated to  nutrition  or  not. 

For  some  years  the  legislation  allowed 
college  students  to  claim  "poverty"  and. 
therefore,  eligibility  for  food  stamps, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  in- 
come tax  paying  parents  of  that  '•desti- 
tute'' student  to  take  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  his  or  her  support.  A  par- 
tial solution  to  the  student  problem  has 
been  achieved  by  special  legislation.  But 
college  students  still  are  exempted  to- 
tally from  the  work  requirement,  making 
the  food  stamp  program  a  subsidy  of 
sorts  to  education. 

The  food  stamp  program  also  has  be- 
come a  cornucopia  for  the  partial  sub- 
sidization of  other  Government  fimded 
programs,  such  as  institutions  for  alco- 
holics and  dinig  addicts.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  both  of  education  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts.  In  fact,  it  was  my  amend- 
ment that  originally  authorized  special 
food  stamp  assistance  to  addicts  and 
alcoholics  residing  in  institutions.  How- 
ever, if  the  Government  ever  is  to  regain 
control  over  the  budget,  and  direct 
available  resources  in  proper  proportion 
among  the  various  competing  programs, 
it  must  get  control  not  only  of  regular 
"backidoor"  spending  but  also  of  spend- 
ing through  the  "invisible"  back  door. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  sought  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  over  the  food 
stamp  program  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  has  responsibility  for 
at  least  many  of  the  other  welfare  pro- 
grams and  which  has  to  raise  the  taxes 
to  pay  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  have  felt  that  our 
committee  should  keep  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
face  the  need  for  comprehensive  reform 
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tional burden  on  the  stores  that  are  now 
profiting  from  the  use  of  food  stamps.  I 
expect  bitter  outcries  of  indignation;  but 
Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the 
Government  has  fulfilled  its  full  duty 
when  it  assists  needy  people  in  maintain- 
ing a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  With 
a  growing  national  deficit,  Government 
no  longer  can  afford  to  throw  money 
indiscriminately  at  problems  by  pattern- 
ing its  social  policies  after  middle-  and 
upper-class  lifestyles.  I  know  of  no  jus- 
tification for  burdening  our  taxpaying 
citizens  to  enable  the  nontaxpayers  to 
enjoy  a  better  diet  than  that  enjoyed  by 
most  of  those  who  are  paying  the  bill. 

My  bill  will  materially  reduce  the 
eligibility  of  many  familie.s,  who  have 
gi-oss  incomes  in  excess  of  the  olficially 
determined  poverty  level  or  who  have 
substantial  personal  resouices.  It  will 
also  curtail  the  eligibility  of  certain 
groups  who  now  abuse  the  food  stamp 
program  legally,  such  as  illegal  aliens, 
runaway  children,  the  voluntarily  im- 
employed,  and  welfare  recipients  who 
are  now  categorically  eligible  for  food 
stamps  even  though  they  may  not  meet 
food  stamp  income  standards.  This  is 
especially  serious  in  States  with  exces- 
sively high  income  levels  for  welfare 
eligibility. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  attempts 
to  give  substantial  incentives  to  those 
who  work  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  those  who  do  not 
work.  It  contains  a  special  $40  a  month 
deduction  for  households  in  which  at 
least  one  member  is  employed  and  work- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  job  or  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked.  Tlie  bill  also  allows 
workers  to  deduct  taxes  and  expenses 
incun-ed  in  gainful  self-employment 
from  income  before  eligibility  and  ben- 
efits are  determined.  This  means  that 
the  effective  gross  income  limitations  for 
employed  families  are  substantially  above 
the  poverty  level. 

For  example,  the  gross  income  limita- 
tion for  an  employed  f om*-person  house- 
hold is  about  $6,700  a  year — similar  to 
the  administration's  own  reform  pro- 
posal. The  gross  income  limitation  for 
an  employed  single-person  household  is 
$3,852  a  year — 138  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty level;  and  the  gross  income  limita- 
tions for  the  gi'eat  majority  of  employed 
households  are  in  excess  of  120  percent 
of  the  poverty  level.  Workers  also  receive 
special  exclusions  from  assets,  such  as 
higher  dollar  limits  on  automobiles  and 
the  total  value  of  other  property  related 
to  employment. 

AH  of  this  means  tliat  people  will  be 
taken  from  tlie  food  stamp  rolls,  and 
there  will  be  those  who  will  protest;  but 
if  we  are  sincere,  we  must  cut  both  the 
variety  of  food  given  for  stamps  and  the 
number  of  those  who  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution. This  bill  will  do  both.  It  is  not  a 
painless  refonn.  If  you  cannot  stand 
criticism,  do  not  vote  for  this  bill.  But 
if  you  really  want  to  control  this  Frank- 
enstein and  honestly  wairt  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment costs,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  for  this  or  something  like  it. 

The  Poage  amendment  has  been  re- 
vised to  strengthen  expUcit  work-incen- 
tives and  remove  the  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed, such  as  strikei-s,  from  the  rolls. 


At  the  same  time,  the  minimum  wage 
level,  at  which  recipients  are  required  to 
accept  employment,  has  been  raised  by 
more  than  50  percent;  and  special  pro- 
visions have  been  added  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  recipients  on  the 
job,  prevent  the  imposition  of  unreason- 
able commuting  times,  and  allow  re- 
course for  the  nonpayment  of  wages. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  recognizes 
the  special  circumstances  of  certain 
categories  of  recipients.  The  aged  are 
given  a  $25  monthly  deduction  for  each 
member  of  the  household  over  65.  The 
assets  test  is  structured  so  as  to  recognize 
special  equipment  and  othsr  property 
required  by  the  disabled.  Students  who 
are  receiving  veterans'  benefits  are  ex- 
empted from  the  work  requh-ement,  and 
other  college  students  are  only  required 
to  work  half-time.  Alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts  participating  on  an  outpatient 
basis  in  treatment  programs  are  ex- 
empted from  tlie  work  requirement. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
seeks  to  improve  program  administra- 
tion from  a  functional  standpoint.  Recip- 
ients are  required  to  provide  informa- 
tion related  to  eligibility  and  benefits  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  and  face  dis- 
qualification for  up  to  1  year  if  they 
refuse  to  comply  or  are  found  to  have 
intentionally  provided  false  information. 
The  transfer  of  property  as  a  means  of 
attempting  to  qualify  for  benefits  is  pro- 
hibited. Recipients  are  required  to  be 
recertified  30  days  after  moving  to  a  nev.- 
pohtical  jurisdiction.  Recipients  gen- 
erally are  required  to  use  photo-iden- 
tification cards  In  conjimction  with 
countersigned  food  stamp  warrants,  ex- 
cept where  infeasible  due  to  illness,  dis- 
ability, remoteness,  et  cetera.  The  photo- 
identification  card  can  be  any  card  issued 
by  a  Government  agency,  to  reduce 
administrative  costs  and  inconvenience 
to  recipients.  Program  rules  and  proce- 
dures are  simplified  by  the  standardiza- 
tion of  purchase  requirements,  the 
elimination  of  most  itemized  deductions, 
and  the  introduction  of  retrospective 
income  accounting.  Tlie  States  are  re- 
quired to  assume  10  percent  of  the  bonus 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced will  significantly  decrease  the 
number  of  citizens  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  and  it  wil  likewise  decrease  the 
variety  of  foods  that  can  be  purchased 
with  food  stamps.  I  anticipate  that  tlie 
bill  will  result  in  substantial  savings— 
on  the  order  of  25  to  50  percent — if 
enacted  into  law  and  properly  imple- 
mented. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  not 
founded  strictly  on  tlie  need  to  cut  food 
stamp  program  costs.  It  may  save  more 
or  less  than  I  anticipate.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  playing  the  "numbers  game" 
that  has  become  a  hallmark  of  food 
stamp  reform,  but  rather  I  am  motivated 
out  of  the  desire  to  rationalize  the  food 
stam  )  program  with  sound  public  policy. 

While  the  bill  I  have  introduced  by  no 
means  provides  the  total  solution,  I 
believe  it  fairly  represents  the  basic 
direction  in  which  we  must  move.  Follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  bill.  I  am  open 
to  any  constructive  criticisms  or  sugges- 
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tions  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  may  wish  to  offer.  I  also  ask  their 
support  In  moving  ahead  along  these 
lines  to  reform  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  material  follows : 

SECrrON-BY-SECTTON'   DESCRIPTION 

Bill  section  2(a)(1),  law  section  3(.b): 
Define  "food"  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
greater  discretionary  authority  In  the  selec- 
tion and  approval  of  reasonably  priced  foods 
of  high  nutritional  value.  Retains  specific 
exclusions  and  Inclusions  contained  in  exist- 
ing law. 

BUl  section  2(a)(2),  law  section  3(e): 
Delete  relatedness  requirement.  Hlminate 
"economic  unit"  criterion.  Delete  SSI  provi- 
sion (PL  93-86).  Delete  reference  to  alcohol- 
ics and  drug  addicts. 

Bill    section    2(a)(3),    law   section    3(f): 
Delete  reference  to  section  10(1)   regarding 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 
Bill  section  2  (a)  (4) : 

Law  section  3(o):  Define  "nutritionally 
adequate  diet". 

Law  section  3(p) :  Define  "in-kind". 
Law  section  3(q) :  Define  "bonus  value". 
Bill  section  2(b) :  Delay  effective  date  of 
bill  section  2(a)(1)  for  one  year. 
Bill  section  3 : 

Law  section  5(b)(1):  Drop  the  require- 
ment for  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  In  the  establishment  of 
uniform  standards  of  eligibility. 

Law  section  5(b)  (2)  (A) :  Eliminate  cate- 
gorical ellgibUity.  Establish  net  income  limit 
at  the  OMB  poverty  level  for  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  not  to 
be  exceeded  in  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Law  section  5(b)  (2)  (B) :  Allow  deductions 
from  Income  as  follows:  (1)  $25  for  each 
household  member  who  is  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  (2)  $40  for  households  in  which  there 
Is  at  least  one  member  who  is  employed  and 
working,  (3)  Federal,  State,  local  and  social 
security  Income  taxes,  and  (4)  expenses  In- 
curred in  gainful  self-employment. 

Law  section  6(b)  (2)  (C) :  Define  gross  in- 
come to  Include  (1)  all  monetary  payments 
to  the  household  (Including  VISTA  pay- 
ments, but  excluding  medical  vendor  pay- 
ments), (2)  in-kind  payments  related  to 
employment,  and  (3)  the  value  of  in-kind 
benefits  from  food  and  housing  programs. 

Law  section  5(b)  (3) :  Set  liquid  and  non- 
liquid  assets  limits  at  $1500  for  one-person 
households,  $2250  for  households  with  two 
or  more  persons,  and  $3000  for  households  of 
two  or  more  In  which  at  least  one  member 
Is  66  years  of  age  or  older.  Exclude  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  valued  at  less 
than  $500.  Nonrecurring  lump  sum  payments 
from  sources  other  than  employment  (but 
Including  tax  refunds  and  retroactive  social 
security  payments)  are  Included  as  assets 
rather  than  income. 

Law  section  6(b)  (3)  (A)  :  Exclude  from  as- 
sets the  first  $25000  of  the  market  value  of  a 
home,  and  allow  the  Secretary  to  adjust  this 
figure  up  or  down  by  not  more  than  20%  in 
areas  where  the  median  market  value  of  prop- 
erty vised  as  a  personal  residence  exceeds  or 
Is  less  than  the  national  median. 

Law  section  6(b)(3)(B):  Exclude  from 
assets  either  (1)  the  first  $1200  of  the  market 
value  of  one  motor  vehicle,  or  (2)  the  first 
$2400  of  any  vehicle  required  for  employ- 
ment or  medical  reasons.  Exclude  the  total 
value  of  modifications  or  special  equipment 
required  for  medical  reasons  or  employment. 
Continue  the  $2400  exclusion  for  90  days  if 
the  owner  becomes  unemployed. 

Law  section  5(b)(3)(C):  Exclude  from  as- 
sets the  first  $1500  of  the  market  value  of 
household  goods  and  personal  effects. 

Law    section    6(b)(3)(D):    Exclude    from 

assets  property  essential  for  employment  or 

medical  reasons.  Continue  the  exclusion  for 

90  days  if  the  owner  becomes  unemployed. 
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Law  section  5(b)  (3)  (E) :  Exclude  from  as- 
sets life  insurance  policies  and  pension 
funds. 

Law  section  5(b)  (3)  (F) :  Exclude  from  as- 
sets inaccessible  resources. 

Law  section  5(b)  (3)  (G) :  Exclude  from  as- 
sets resources  included  as  Income. 

Law  section  5(b)  (4) :  Allow  the  Secretary 
to  establish  temporary  emergency  standards 
of  eligibility.  Eliminate  tax  dependency  pro- 
vision ruled  unconstitutional.  Eliminate  me- 
chanical disaster  provision. 

Law  section  6(b)  (6) :  Establish  90-day 
retrospective  accoimting. 

Law  section  5(c) :  Limit  care  of  dependent 
children  work  exemption  to  persons  with 
children  under  6  or  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  incapacitated  household  members.  Ex- 
empt primary  and  secondary  school  students 
from  the  work  reqxUrement.  EJcempt  college 
students  working  at  least  20  hours  per  week 
or  receiving  veterans  benefits  from  the  work 
requirement.  Exempt  certain  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts  from  the  work  requirement. 
Exempt  persons  employed  and  working  at 
least  30  hours  per  week  from  the  work  re- 
quirement (contained  in  existing  law) . 

Law  section  5(c)  (A):  Eliminate  persons 
who  have  voluntarily  reduced  their  income, 
except  where  the  individual  was  eligible  for 
food  stamps  prior  to  such  reduction  (in 
which  case  benefits  may  not  be  increased  as  a 
result  thereof) . 

Law  section  5(c)  (B)  :  Retain  existing  pro- 
vision of  law  regarding  work  registration. 

Law  section  6(c)  (C) :  Require  recipients  to 
accept  employment  which  is  not  injurious 
to  their  health  oi  safety,  located  within  30 
miles  and  meets  minimum  wage  standards, 
unless  they  are  already  employed  and  would 
Incur  a  reduction  in  earned  income  as  a  re- 
sult thereof. 

Law  section  5(c)  (D):  Require  job  search. 
Eliminate  parties  to  strikes  and  other  labor 
disputes  (other  than  lockouts) ,  except  where 
the  individual  was  eligible  prior  to  such 
dispute  (in  which  case  benefits  may  not  be 
Increased  as  a  result  thereof) . 

Law  section  6(d) :  Eliminate  the  provision 
directing  the  Secretary  to  establish  uniform 
standards  for  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 
Make  illegal  and  temporarily-present  aliens 
ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

Law  section  5(e) :  Require  recipients  to 
provide  Information  related  to  eligibility  and 
benefits,  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility.  Provide  disqualifica- 
tion for  up  to  one  year  in  cases  of  recipient 
fraud. 

Law  section  5(f) :   Establish  new  tax  de- 
pendency provision  in  line  with  court  ruling. 
Law  section  6(g) :  Establish  minimum  age 
requirement. 

Law  section  5(h) :  Prohibit  the  deliberate 
transfer  of  property  as  a  means  of  attempt- 
ing to  qualify  for  benefits,  and  provide  a 
minimum  90-day  disqualification  for  vio- 
lations of  this  type. 

Law  section  6(1) :  Continue  the  Ineligi- 
bility of  SSI  recipients  in  cash  out  states. 

Bill  section  4(a) ,  law  section  6(c) :  Require 
countersigned  food  stamp  warrants. 
Bill  section  4(b) : 

Law  section  6(d)  :  Require  photo-identifi- 
cation cards,  with  the  exception  that  drivers 
licenses  and  similar  substitutes  may  be  used 
m  lieu  thereof  if  they  are  distributed  by  a 
government  agency  and  contain  both  the  In- 
dividual's picture  and  signature.  Require 
counter-signed  coupons  to  be  used  In  con- 
jimction with  photo-Identification  cards. 

Law  section  6(e) :  Has  special  provision  for 
incapacitated  persons  and  others  (e.g.,  in  re- 
mote areas)  for  whom  the  use  of  photo- 
identification  cards  and  food  stamps  war- 
rants is  not  feasible. 
Bill  section  5: 

Law  section  7(a) :  Provide  reference  to  an 
averaging  system  so  that  a  standard  coupon 
allotment  can  be  established  for  each  house- 


hold size.  Limit  the  level  of  coupon  allot- 
ments for  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  level  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Provide  for 
seml-atuiual  adjustments  of  coupon  allot- 
ments as  in  existing  law,  except  that  coupon 
allotments  now  can  be  reduced  when  the  cost 
of  food  goes  down. 

Law  section  7(b) :  Establish  purchase  re- 
quirement at  30%  of  income  (after  deduc- 
tions have  been  subtracted  out  and  the  90- 
day  retrospective  accounting  provision '  has 
been  applied.)  Provide  $5  minimum  bonus. 
Eliminate  the  existing  provision  that  house- 
holds with  Incomes  of  less  than  $30  shall 
not  be  charged  for  their  coupon  allotments. 

Bill  section  6(a) : 

Law  section  8(d) :  Establish  mechanism  for 
approving  and  labeling  foods  that  can  be 
purchased  with  food  stamps. 

Law  section  8(e):  Prohibit  reference  to 
food  stamps  on  labels  and  stress  as  a  gen- 
eral service  to  consumers. 

BiU  section  6(b) :  Amend  section  heading. 

Bill  section  6(c) :  Delay  effective  date  of 
bill  section  6  for  one  year. 

Bill  section  7(1),  law  section  10(c) :  Reduce 
from  60  days  to  SO  days  the  eligibility  of 
households  moving  to  a  new  political  jxirls- 
diction. 

BiU  section  7(2),  law  section  10(e) :  Elimi- 
nate outreach.  Require  nutritional  education 
programs. 

BIU  section  7(3),  law  section  10(e) :  Make 
public  assistance  withholding  and  mail  Is- 
suance a  state  option. 

BUl  section  7(4),  7(5),  law  section  10(e) : 
Require  system  of  retroactive  benefits  to  be 
included  in  state  plans. 

BiU  section  7(6),  law  section  10(1) :  Delete 
provision  related  to  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

BiU  section  8:  Express  sense  of  Congress 
that  former  outreach  funds  should  be  devoted 
to  nutritional  education. 

BiU  section  9(a),  law  section  15(b)(4): 
Delete  reference  to  outreach. 

BiU  section  9(b),  law  section  15(c):  Pro- 
vide for  10%  bonus  cost-sharing  by  the 
states,  to  be  phased  in  over  a  four  year  period. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN WINT  SMITH,  REPUBLICAN, 
KANSAS 

<Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
personal  sorrow  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  passing  yesterday  of  Wint 
Smith,  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 
Our  former  colleague  passed  away  yes- 
terday morning  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  at  the 
age  of  83.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  the 
Methodist  Church  in  his  home  of  Man- 
kato,  Kans.,  tomorrow.  April  29,  at  2  p.m. 

Yesterday,  Wint  Smith's  longtime 
friend,  the  Honorable  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Senator  from  Kansas,  paid  a  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Dole  on  page  11314  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wint  Smith  was  a  man 
almost  larger  than  life;  a  Member  of 
Congress,  combat  soldier,  rancher,  con- 
servative champion,  and  a  leader  of  law 
enforcement  and  reform  In  Kansas  and 
Washington.  His  accomplishments  in  all 
of  these  endeavors  made  him  a  man  who 
had  not  one  but  many  successful  careers. 

He  was  a  rugged  man,  a  dogged  fighter, 
and  by  his  own  description  the  world's 
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"worst"  politician.  Wint 
spoke  his  mind  and  came 
point.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
testify  to  the  fact  that 


^^mith  always 

straight  to  the 

( an   personally 

^„_, .  Wint  Smith's 

virtue  of  plain  speaking  ^id  not  qualify 


him  for  his  self -described 
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label.  In  1958, 


a  young  attorney  from  'Norton,  Kans., 
challenged  Congressman  Smith  in  the 
Republican  primary.  Tha ;  attorney  now 
has  the  privilege  of  addrei  sing  you  today 
and  the  honor  of  saying  V  rint  Smith  was 
a  man  of  unquestioned  virtue  and  a 
great  American. 

Under  unanimoxis  const  Qt  granted  me, 
I  include  in  the  Record  $is  part  of  this 
statement,  the  following  article  printed 
today  in  the  Salina  Jodmal  by  John 
Schmeidler.  The  article,  which  is  an 
excellent  accovmting  of  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Wint  Jmith,  follows: 

wint  Smith,  combat  soldier,  conaervatlve 
Congressman,  rancher,  raconteur,  an  almost 
larger  than  life  figure  In  mai  ly  years  ol  West- 
em  Kansas  history,  Is  dead. 

Mr.  Smith.  83,  died  at  6  ».m.  Tuesday  at 
St.  Joseph's  hospital,  Wichll  a,  where  he  had 
vmdergone  surgery  last  Prldxy.  He  had  been 
living  in  active  retirement  at  Mankato,  hlf 
ancestral  home  where  he  hai  extensive  farm- 
ing and  ranching  Interests. 

A  longtime  friend.  L.  M.  V)  eltmer,  Mankato 
attorney,  said  Mr.  Smith  hid  not  felt  well 
for  some  time  and  came  t>  Salina  a  week 
ago  for  medical  tests,  latsr  entering  the 
Wichita  hospital.  He  appeari  d  to  be  recover- 
ing when  death  came. 

With   him   was   Blanche,   his  wife   of   64 


War 


remembers  his 


vears. 

He  was  a  fighter.  The 
is  that  of  battle.  There  werd 
of  3  wars  and  the  political 
Halls  of  Congress  where  he 
an  unrelenting  conservative 
gressman  from  the  old  6th 
He  was  a  dogged  fighter  In 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  on  a  firm 
by  his  great-grandfather  niiar 
still  owned  the  farm  at  his 
to  Mankato  high  school,  firs ; 
the  Mexican  Border  in  1916, 
Infantry  officer  in  World 
to  study  at  Kansas  Unlvers^y 
graduated  in  1920.  In  1922, 
degree  at  Tale  University 
Kansas. 

In  1931,  he  was  appointed 
the  State  Highway  Commission 
Job  for  9  years. 

"In  the  1930s 
mer,  "the  Kansas  Highway 
ated  by  the  Legislature, 
robbing  a  bank  a  week  in 

"They  looked  around  for 
up  the  thing  and  found 
bat  veteran  of  World  War  : 
He  chased  the  bank  robbers 
up." 

In  World  War  1,  Mr.  Smith 
infantry  officer  and  spent 
seas.   He   maintained   his 
the  service  and  was  mustered 
December    1940,   with   the 
Guard.  He  was  named  to 
Destroyer  Battalion  of  mi 
of  the  Guard  and  draftee; 
Kansas  counties 

Before  World  War  II  ende^ 
led  his  men  from  the  fire 
through  the  flame  of  the  Balttle 
He  was  proud  of  his  men 
to  continue  as  the  battalloi 
brought  the  battalion  hom  s 
prisoner  of  war  guard  duty. 

Back   In  Kansas,  Frank 
cjfdia  surrendered  his  6tli 
the  U.S.  House  of 
a    successful    bid   for    the 
Kansas. 
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and  won  the  first  of  7  races  for  the  seat.  He 
retired  from  Congress  in  1961,  the  seat  pass- 
ing to  Bob  Dole  of  Russell,  whose  political 
persuasion  fitted  the  Smith  conservative 
mold. 

Mr.  Smith  told  a  reporter  he  left  Congress 
when  "my  constltutents  began  apologizing 
for  my  conservation". 

After  14  years  In  Washington,  a  city  he 
never  really  liked,  Mr.  Smith  and  Blanche 
came  home  to  western  Kansas.  He  was  busy 
with  farming,  ranching  and  a  new  interest — 
antique  collecting.  He  developed  an  exten- 
sive collection,  housed  in  3  Mankato  build- 
ings and  shown  by  appointment.  He  was 
curator,  doorkeeper  and  financier  of  the 
collection. 

Slightly  profane  In  the  soldier's  manner, 
he  growled  in  that  raspy  voice:  "show  the 
women  (the  collection,  including  old- 
fashioned  kitchens)  how  they  have  been  re- 
lieved from  drudgery  by  plain  old  progress 
and  not  some  damn  liberation  movement." 

"Liberation  movements"  weren't  a  popular 
cause.  But  neither  was  subjugation  and  he 
fought  hard  if  he  felt  freedom  was  Imperiled. 
He  insisted  he  wore  no  man's  collar. 

He  remained  a  student  of  government  and 
of  political  leaders.  His  opinions,  delivered 
in  a  rasping  voice,  were  pungent,  pointed 
and  unqualified. 

He  wasn't  impressed  by  political  puffery; 
what  he  loved  most  was  the  company  of  men 
with  whom  he  had  shared  the  danger  of 
battle.  The  old  outfit — the  635th  Tank  De- 
stroyer Battalion — had  a  reunion  several 
years  ago  in  Salina.  Their  conunander  knew 
them  all  and  there  was  genuine  affection  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  soldier  who  had  led 
them. 

Surviving  Is  the  widow,  Blanche. 

The  Kramer  funeral  home,  Mankato,  will 
announce  the  funeral. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  our  departed  colleague,  Wint 
Smith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CAPITAL     FORMATION     AND     WHY 
THE   JOBS   CREATION   ACT  WILL 
CREATE  AND  SUSTAIN  MORE  JOBS 
THAN  WILL  THE  SO-CALLED  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  time  this  afternoon  to  afford  my 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
issue  of  jobs  creation.  It  is  a  central  is- 
sue this  year,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
one  until  we  substantially  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

I  have  also  taken  this  time  to  afford 
the  124  cosponsors  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  an  opportunity  to  contrast  what  we 
know  it  will  do  in  the  way  of  creating 
and  sustaining  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
in  comparison  to  the  so-called  Full  Em- 
ployment Act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

Few  things  can  be  more  important 
than  jobs.  They  are  the  underpinning  of 
om*  economic  stability.  And,  beyond  that, 
of  our  way  of  life.  Our  living  standard 


can  continue  to  grow  only  as  the  real 
wages  our  work  force  earns  grow.  Thert 
certainly  can  be  nothing  more  distres- 
sing— ^more  depressing  to  the  human 
spirit — than  seeing  or  being  someone 
earnestly  seeking  a  job  and  not  being 
able  to  find  it.  And,  the  majority  of 
Americans  want  jobs  and  the  opportunity 
to  help  themselves. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  giving  extra  effort 
this  year  to  assuring  the  path  this 
coimtry  selects  in  addressing  itself  to 
creating  and  sustaining  jobs  is  not  a  mis- 
leading one.  This  Congress  could  do 
nothing  more  cruel  than  telling  those 
who  are  unemployed  that  we  are  passing 
legislation  to  help  create  a  job  for  them, 
and  then  those  jobs  not  come  into  being. 
The  Jobs  Creation  Act  avoids  this  dan- 
ger; it  would  create  and  sustain  jobs. 

Tlie  American  economy  has  been  on 
the  wrong  jobs  creation  road  in  recent 
years.  It  has  been  on  the  road  of  infla- 
tionary stimulation  of  consumption — at 
the  expense  of  the  productivity  base 
which  generates  new  jobs  and  noninfia- 
tionary  real  wages. 

Now,  the  American  economy  is  at  a 
major  policy  crossroads.  The  road  we 
choose  will  govern  how  well — or  how 
poorly — the  country  recovers  from  the 
recession.  It  will  govern  our  ability  to 
meet  social  goals.  It  will  even  govern  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  and  rights. 

At  no  time  since  the  Depression  and 
the  debates  on  full  emplojrment  which 
followed  the  Second  World  War  has  our 
country  addressed  itself  this  visibly  to  a 
primary  choice  of  economic  policy.  It  is 
indeed  a  fimdamental  choice — one  be- 
tween two  basic  altei-natives. 

What  are  those  alternatives?  Enough 
jobs,  or  not  enough  jobs.  Enough  jobs  on 
one  hand  to  rehire  those  now  unemployed 
and  to  hire  those  coming  into  the  work 
force  each  year.  Or  not  enough  jobs  to 
rehire  the  imemployed  and  to  hire  new 
workers.  No  matter  how  else  it  may  be 
expressed,  this  question  of  jobs  is  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  debate  now  going  on 
in  the  economic  councils  and  Congress  in 
Washington. 

To  me,  it  borders  on  being  ludicrous 
that  there  even  has  to  be  a  national 
debate  underway  on  how  to  create  and 
sustain  jobs.  History  is  so  very  clear  in 
this  regard — the  history  of  both  material 
and  social  progress  and  that  of  freedom, 
as  well — that  it  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
debate.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  be- 
yond debate,  if  in  this  Bicentennial  pe- 
riod we  understood  accurately  the  events 
of  1776. 

1776:  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 
"THE  WEALTH  Or  MATIONS,"  AND  THE  STEAM 
ENGINE 

Three  things  of  monumental  impor- 
tance happened  in  1776.  It  was  no  coin- 
cidence that  1776  was  the  year  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  great- 
est single  statement  of  political  freedom 
and  guarantor  together  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  personal  freedom;  the  year  of 
Adam  Smith's  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"— 
the  greatest  single  statement  of  economic 
freedom  and  means  of  assuring  economic 
gi-owth;  and,  the  year  of  James  Watt's 
first  successful  use  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  benchmark  from  which  most  measure 
the  true  beginning  of  the  industrial  age 
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and  our  unparalleled  material  progress. 
Those  three  events  were  not  accidental, 
nor  were  they  unrelated.  They  were  re- 
lated through  specific,  prevailing  atti- 
tudes concerning  Uie  essential,  concomi- 
tant natm'e  of  political  and  economic 
freedom  and  of  political  and  economic 
progress. 

W3  can  too  easily  overlook  what  the 
leaders  of  that  period  were  telling  their 
fellow  citizens — and  us  as  the  heirs  of 
the  same  traditions.  These  events  were 
reflections  of  the  general  will,  of  a  con- 
sensus of  views  strongly  held. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  cer- 
tainly broke  new  groimd  by  fostering  the 
first  break  of  a  colony  away  from  a 
mother  country  in  modern  history,  but 
its  declarations  both  of  grievances 
against  the  State  and  of  the  means  of 
best  protecting  freedom  were  little  more 
than  codifications,  no  matter  how  bold 
to  put  them  into  print,  of  prevailing  in- 
tellectual and  popular  opinion. 

Adam  Smith  may  have  broken  new 
groimd — he  certainly  is  regarded  as  a 
foimder  of  the  free  market  school — but 
his  conclusions  were  quite  obviously 
based  on  an  accurate  reading  of  prior 
economic  history. 

And,  while  James  Watt  was  an  inven- 
tor— and  therefore  the  first — his  inven- 
tion was  in  response  to,  first,  a  wide- 
spread recognition  that  quantum  jumps 
in  material  progress  would  come  only 
through  devising  means  of  power  other 
than  humans  and  draft  animals,  and 
second,  to  awarenesses  on  his  part  that 
his  creativity  would  be  rewarded  by 
profit  and  it  could  be  manufactured 
through  investing  enough  front-end 
capital. 

They  told  us  as  much  themselves. 

Jefferson  said: 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce  and 
navigation — the  foiu-  pillars  of  our  pros- 
perity— are  the  most  thriving  when  left 
most  free  to  individual  enterprise. 

And  he  knew  quit*  well  the  restraints 
on  growth  caused  by  excessive  taxation 
and  regulation  wlien  he  said : 

It  is  In  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
liljcrty  recedes  when  government  grows. 

Jefferson  summed  it  up  most  dramat- 
ically when  he  said  in  tlie  Declaration 
that  our  rights  are  inalienable — that 
they  are  indivisible — that  an  infringe- 
ment on  one  is  an  infringement  on  all. 
Liberty  is  important  as  an  economic  re- 
source, too;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can 
be  considered  a  factor  of  produclion. 

Benjamin  Franklin  reflected  these 
sentiments  in  an  expression  that  we  all 
use  but  seldom  appreciate:  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned."  Now,  how  is 
a  penny  saved  an  earned  one?  By  be- 
coming the  savings,  the  investment 
money  from  which  additional  income 
can  be  produced,  can  be  earned. 

And  Adam  Smith  put  it  in  economic 
terms  mider5- laudable  to  all  of  us.  As 
lie  put  it: 

Every  man.  as  long  as  he  does  not  \iolate 
the  laws  of  justice,  is  leit  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  Interests  in  his  own  way, 
nnd  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  his  capi- 
tal into  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
man  or  order  of  men. 

The  concept  he  propounded  coinple- 
niented  boUi  James  Watts  plans  to  har- 


ness energy  and  the  tinitlis  of  the  Decla- 
ration. He  proposed  to  energize  economic 
society  by  developing  the  potential  of 
individual  initiative  of  free  men.  He  pro- 
pounded the  idea  tliat  in  society  the  sum 
total  of  individual  economic  initiatives 
of  free  men  far  exceeds  any  potential 
which  would  arise  from  the  guidance  of 
a  selected  fe%' — selected  by  the  Kuig 
then  or  elected  by  the  people  today. 

This  is  what  the  American  Revolution 
was  mostly  about — protecting  the 
means — oiu:  rights — through  which  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  progress  of 
the  individual  can  be  best  assured — 
most  typically  against  tlie  restraints  of 
government.  This  was  taken  so  much  for 
granted  that  there  was  not  even  any  de- 
bate on  freedom  of  entei-prise  in  1776. 
No  one  proposed  that  the  Government 
assume  the  responsibihty  of  assuring 
economic  progress,  of  providing  jobs. 
There  was  the  broadest  possible  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  and  the  consensus 
provided  the  base  for  unparalleled 
growth. 

1776   AND    1976:    THE  DIFFERENCE  IN   LIVING 
STANDARDS 

Look  at  the  difference  between  1776 
and  1976.  Compare  the  living  standard 
today  with  then.  Men  and  women  were 
working  12  to  18  hours  a  day  and  6  or 
more  days  a  week.  Child  labor  was  the 
nomi;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
had  to  work  for  families  to  survive. 
Horses  and  oxen  were  plowing  the  fields 
and  pulling  wagons  and  carts.  Electri- 
cal power  consisted  of  Benjanun  Frank- 
lin pondering  over  the  effects  of  his  kite 
in  a  storm.  The  hitemal  combustion  en- 
gine was  a  himdred  years  away  from 
even  being  invented.  Machines  were  in 
their  infancy.  Sail  and  flowing  water 
were  the  means  of  waterborne  commerce. 
There  was  no  running  water  in  homes. 
In  summary,  it  was  a  hard  life  by  to- 
day's standards  even  for  the  wealthiest. 

We  know  what  we  have  today  by  con- 
trast. Prosperity  has  reached  a  level 
never  known  in  the  world's  history. 
Workers'  real  wages  have  reached  a  level 
unprecedented  in  any  economy.  We  pro- 
duce in  1  hour  the  wheat  it  took  them 
1  week  to  produce.  We  travel  in  5 
houre  the  distance  across  America  it  took 
them  2  full  seasons  to  travel.  Instead 
of  a  campaign  to  open  the  Appalachians, 
we  have  walked  on  the  Moon.  Of  all  the 
figures  one  can  recite,  the  most  reveal- 
ing is  tliLs:  One-half  of  all  the  goods 
produced  in  the  past  10,000  years,  from 
the  beginr.ing  of  man's  quantifiable  eco- 
nomic history  in  8,000  B.C.,  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
200  years. 

We  had  the  material  resouices,  our 
vast  quantities  of  natural  resomces.  We 
had  human  resources,  the  never-ending 
flow  of  immigrants  that  came  to  America 
because  of  its  vision  and  its  living  stand- 
ards. And.  we  had  suflScient  capital — 
money  for  the  investment  essential  to  as- 
sure continued  growth  in  jobs  and  pro- 
ductivity. And,  this  is  what  distinguished 
us  from  all  the  rest — our  use  of  capital. 

THEKE    ARE    TWO    WAYS    TO    GUARANTEE    PRODUC- 
TIVITY    AND     PROSPERITY 

There  are  two  ways  to  guarantee  the 
productivity  and  prosperity  essential  to 
guaranteeing  more  jobs.  On  one  hand, 


the  workers  can  work  longer  and  harder. 
On  the  other,  we  can  have  more  and 
better  tools — equipment  and  facilities. 

The  means  through  which  we  have 
more  and  better  tools  is  capital — ^the 
funds  with  which  to  build  pUmts  and  buy 
and  replace  equipment.  It  is  capital  and 
its  system — capitalism — ^which  have 
helped  more  than  any  other  factor  to 
improve  our  Uving  standard.  Without 
that  capital,  the  American  worker  would 
not  produce  more  and  better  things  per 
hour  of  work  than  the  serfs  of  feudal 
days.  He  would  not  earn  more,  and,  like 
than,  would  live  on  the  thin  line  of 
existence. 

We  do  not  need  to  return  to  the 
medieval  period  to  prove  this  point.  We 
have  more  recent  examples.  Two  in  par- 
ticular are  West  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  during  the  post-war  period. 

In  1948  American  economic  experts, 
including  Walter  Heller,  went  to  West 
Germany  to  investigate  their  conditions 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  fiscal 
economic  policy.  What  did  they  recom- 
mend? They  insisted  the  only  way  out 
for  Germany  was  to  adopt  Inflation. 
They  said  that  Germany  had  an  "exces- 
sive concern  for  price  stabihty,"  and 
that  "a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to 
stimulate  any  large  volume  of  personal 
savings  would  seriously  curtail  invest- 
ment." In  other  words,  the  U.S.  experts 
called  upon  Germany  to  adopt  all  the 
Keynesian  principles.  Economics  Min- 
ister and  subsequent  Chancellor,  Lud- 
wig  Erhard,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  recommendations.  He  even 
threatened  to  resign  if  these  views  were 
forced  upon  him.  The  Americans  backed 
away. 

We  all  know  what  did  happen.  The 
German  Government  insisted  upon  the 
opposite  course — upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  currency,  a  balanced  budget, 
the  elimination  of  price  controls,  incen- 
tives to  business  and  Individuals  to  save 
and  invest,  and  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  rest  Is  hlstoiT.  West 
Gennany  went  on  to  become  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  Europe,  one  of  the 
success  stories  of  modem  history,  and 
the  last  to  even  be  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent recession.  All  of  this  is  in  stark  con- 
trast to  what  the  British  did  afttr  the 
war. 

They  did  not  need  an  American  com- 
mission of  economic  experts  to  tell  them 
what  to  do  wrong.  They  did  it  them- 
selves. They  adopted  the  policies  which 
West  Germany  a-ejected.  They  spent 
much  more  than  they  took  in,  and  the 
currency  and  the  economy  fomidered. 
Inflation — the  inevitable  product  of 
consistently  spending  more  than  you 
take  in — was  the  result,  and  the 
response  was  another  bad  one :  wage  and 
price  controls,  but  mostly  price  controls. 
Nationalization  took  one  industry  after 
the  other,  and  productivity  dropped  to 
among  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world. 
Britain  today  is  on  tJie  verge  of  complete 
collapse — of  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  Ph.  D.  in  eco- 
nomics for  aji  of  us  to  know  that  we  have 
not  done  t(^  well  since  we  adopted  the 
policies  of^-iim-d  Keynes  either — ^the 
spend  our  wayto-~pa*osperity  approach. 
We  have  had  boom  anH  bust  cycles  which 
get   more   severe    each    time.    Inflation 
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ing of  the  deficit,  and  that  part  of 
the  deficit  which  is  not  monetized 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  is  paid  for 
from  capital  which  would  be  used  other- 
wise at  lower  rates  of  interest  by  cor- 
porations, home  buyers,  individuals — 
in  short,  by  the  private  sector.  This  is 
what  we  call  the  crowding  out  of  capital. 

THE  BIAS  IN  OUR  TAX  LAWS  AGAINST  INVESTMENT 
AND  PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS  CREATION 

Our  tax  laws  are  heavily  biased  against 
Investment,  against  production.  They  are 
skewed  heavily  in  favor  of  present  con- 
sumption. Look  at  allowable  deductions 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  For 
example,  as  a  general  rule  deductions 
are  allowable  for  interest  to  finance  con- 
sumption but  not  for  the  initial  savings 
or  the  return  to  savings.  We  can  deduct 
many  State  and  local  taxes  imposed  on 
our  consumption,  but  we  cannot  deduct 
what  we  put  into  a  new  investment  or 
saving — money  we  put  into  a  bank  or 
savings  and  loan  account,  or  into  a  life 
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insurance  policy  or  an  annuity.  If  we 
invest  it  in  machinei-y,  we  are  allowed  to 
depreciate  it  usually  only  on  very  un- 
realistic schedules,  some  ranging  as  high 
as  50  years.  What  a  marked  contrast 
with  Sweden — which  we  view  as  the  most 
socialist  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe — 
which  allows  a  1-year  writeoff  of  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  machinei-y;  they 
allow  you  to  treat  such  expenditures  as 
ordinary  costs  of  business. 

The  bias  in  our  tax  laws  is  even  more 
apparent  when  you  compare  them  to  the 
other  industrial  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Out  of  nine  countries,  our  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  consumption  is  eighth.  But  out 
of  those  same  nine  countries,  our  rate  of 
taxation  on  wealth — from  which  wealth 
must  come  most  of  that  margin  which 
either  gives  us  the  capital  growth  edge 
we  need  to  assure  progress  or  not — our 
rank  is  first.  We  tax  wealth  more  heavily 
than  any  other. 
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Sources:  Weekly  staff  letter,  David 
Investment  Counsel.  Boston,  Mass.,  Tl^irsday 
and  "Tlie  Heed  for  Productive  Tax  Refo 
Growth  anil  Employment,"  prepared  ur 
Business  Roundtable,  May  1975. 
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If  that  does  not  tell  one  the  correla- 
tion between  investment  and  economic 
growth,  I  do  not  know  what  could. 

Yet  for  whatever  reason  there  are  far 
too  many  in  Washington  whose  main 
task  it  is  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  House  has  pa.ssed  a  so-called  Tax 
Reform  Act  which  will  do  more  to 
tighten  the  stranglehold  on  capital  for- 
mation; it  shifts  the  balance  even  fur- 
ther toward  consumption.  The  House 
has  just  passed  a  $6.2  billion  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program,  as  well  as  a  $6.1  Lillion 
public  works  program,  both  of  which,  of 
course,  will  ultimately  transfer  jobs  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sectors,  gen- 
erating greater,  not  less,  dependence  on 
Government.  But  these  measures  are 
viewed  by  their  proponents  as  short  term. 
What  they  have  in  mind  for  the  long 
term  is  even  more  distressing. 

THE     FACTS     AND     FIGURES     OF    THE    CAPPTAL 
SHORTAGE 

To  maintain  through  1985  the  postwar 
trend  rate  of  increase  in  employment 
and  real  wages,  with  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  capital  depreciation,  requires 
$2.37  trillion  in  constant  1974  dollars  to 
be  added  to  total  capital  expenditures  by 
private  businesses. 

To  this  figure  must  be  added  the  capi- 
tal expenditures  necessary  to  satisfy 
Government-mandated  environmental 
and  safety  standards,  and  public  hous- 
ing, energy,  and  mass  transit  goals. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  much  of  the 
Government-mandated  capital  expendi- 
tures is  that  they  generate  no  return  on 
the  capital  investment.  The  total  fixed 
cost  of  the  business  increases,  but  the 
productivity  of  the  Government-maii- 
dated  capital  expenditures  takes  the 
form  of  cleaner  air  and  water  which  the 
firm  cannot  capture  in  the  price  of  Its 
product.  Consumers  do  not  see  cleaner 


air  and  water  as  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  firm's  product.  Therefore, 
the  firm  cannot  earn  a  rate  of  return  on 
its  capital  expenditures  to  improve  air 
and  water.  As  a  result,  the  firm's  rate  of 
return  on  total  fixed  investment  de- 
clines— that  is,  the  firm's  profitability 
declines. 

In  addition,  the  firm's  costs  go  up  by 
the  amount  of  the  capital  expenditures 
necessary  to  meet  the  Government-man- 
dated requirements.  The  increased  cost 
is  not  matched  by  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  firm's  product  to  the  con- 
sumers, so  the  quantity  of  units  sold  falls. 
As  every  economist  knows,  the  higher  the 
price,  the  less  the  quantity  demanded. 
Economists  are  so  certain  of  this  rela- 
tionship that  they  call  it  the  law  of 
demand. 

The  fall  in  the  rate  of  return  to  the 
firm's  investment  and  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  producing  its  product,  means  that  the 
firm  cannot  finance  the  Government- 
mandated  capital  expenditures  out  of 
revenues  or  profits.  The  firm,  then,  can 
finance  the  Government-mandated  capi- 
tal expenditures  only  out  of  capital  the 
firm  would  otherwise  have  used  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  people  buy. 

On  the  basis  of  very  conservative  as- 
sumptions, the  Government-mandated 
capital  expenditiu-es  will  total  $1.06  tril- 
lion through  1985. 

Next  we  must  compute  the  contribu- 
tion Government  deficits  make  to  the 
capital  shortfall.  In  real  terms.  Govern- 
ment deficits  must  be  financed  out  of 
private  savings.  The  Government  can- 
not purchase  through  deficit  expendi- 
tures any  real  g(X)ds  and  services  unless 
the  private  sector  releases  them  by  not 
purchasing  them.  If  we  make  the  con- 
sei-vative.  optimistic  assumption  that 
Government  deficits  will  not  exceed  $10 
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billion  per  year  through  1935,  this  adds 
anotlier  $110  billion  claim  on  s:.vings. 

To  meet  the  capital  needs  and  fhiance 
the  Government's  deficits,  total  private 
savings  through  1985  will  have  to  aggre- 
gate $3.54  trillion  in  constant  1974  dol- 
lars. This  assumes  no  inflation.  If  we 
make  the  optimistic  assumption  that 
Congress  spending  proclivities  will  or'y 
inflict  a  5-percent  inflation  rate  on  tlie 
people,  the  saving  necessary  to  meet  the 
capital  requirements  increases  to  $4.9 
trillion. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  gross  private  saving  rate  continue 
ever  the  next  decade  at  the  postwar  aver- 
age rate  of  15.7  percent,  an  inflation  rate 
of  only  5  percent  per  year,  and  deficits 
of  only  $10  billion  per  year,  we  will  have 
a  cumulative  capita!  shortage  of  $575 
billion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  there  is 
anything  irresponsible  about  this  figure, 
it  is  because  it  is  an  understatement 
based  on  optimistic  assumptions.  Hys- 
teria is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  To 
me  it  borders  on  hysteria  to  posture  on 
.shelters  and  loopholes  when  the  Nation 
faces  a  minimum  capital  shortage  of  S575 
billion. 

To  close  the  gap  between  sming  and 
capital  requirements  requires  that  the 
private  saving  rate  increase  by  2  per- 
cent, at  a  minimum,  to  17.75  percent  of 
GNP.  At  no  time  in  the  postwar  years 
has  the  saving  rate  reached  this  figure. 
Only  major  changes  in  the  tax  system 
that  will  reduce  the  disincentives  to 
save  can  produce  the  required  increase 
in  the  saving  necessary  to  meet  our  cap- 
ital needs. 

TIIE  OVERSTATEMENT  OF  PROFITS,  THE  Ur(,-|.1NK 
IN  RETAINED  EARNINi;S,  ANl:  CRTATFa  RF.MAW  T 
ON  DEBT  FINANCINt; 

Retained  earnings  are  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  capital  form.ation.  Profits 
and  retained  earnings  ha\-e  betri  over- 
stated by  the  effects  of  inflation — iinder- 
depreciation  and  phantom  inventon' 
profits.  In  1974  the  inventory  valuation 
adjustment  was  minus  $38.5  billion  and 
the  capital  consumption  adjustment  was 
a  minus  $2.3  billion — all  of  which  means 
firms  paid  taxes  on  phantom  inventory 
profits  of  $38,5  billion  and  on  under- 
stated depreciation  cost  of  $2.3  billion. 
This  clearly  shows  the  negative  effects 
of  inflation  on  corporate  financing  as  the 
following  table  also  illustrates: 

CORPORATE  PROFITS  AFTER  TAX  AND  RETAINED  flARi-IINGS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


iii  1975 — an  increase  of  $319  billion— both 
corporate  profits  after  tax  and  retained 
earnings  have  fallen.  In  1966  corporate 
profits  before  tax  were  over  13  percent 
of  national  income.  Since  1966  profits 
have  fallen  continually  as  a  percent  of 
national  income.  This  overstatement  of 
profits  and  decline  in  retained  earnings 
have  pushed  corporations  further  into 
debt. 

In  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  deterioration  in  the  financial 
structure  of  business  that  raise.s  serious 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  major  por- 
tion of  the  corporate  .sector  to  finance 
their  future  capital  requirements.  This 
is  a  known  fact,  not  s  iu?zy  statistical 
exercise  as  to  the  future.  The  painl  bears 
i  .'.emphasis  in  some  detail. 

Tiie  change  in  private  sector  financial 
.structure  can  be  summarized  by  three 
ybenomena :  A  sliarp  i  eduction  in  busi- 
n?'^  liquidity,  a  .sulx^t^ ntial  rise  in  inter- 
e.s;  rates,  and  a  grov/inr;  difficulty  in 
c  ,uity  finaniiiirj. 

KonfuiaiK'iai  corijoral-:'  business  has 
thnrply  incieasfd  the  pronortion  of  ex- 
tiOHl  funds  in  its  financing  operations. 
The  ratio  of  external  ftinds  to  internally 
,1-nerated  funds  has  increased  .steadily 
from  29  percent  in  inn"  to  85  percent  in 
1974.  A  simile  r  trend  is  also  seen  in  the 
dLclininK  rutJo  of  intTn^l  funds  to  in- 
vrstrxient  expen'iiturc.'--.  Tn  3  060  the  ratio 
wn-  88.9  pc-csnt  and  in  1974  it  was  Gi.l 
P3icent,  av  the  following  tpble  shows: 

INTFRlii^L    FU:.':S    AS    A    PtRCfNT    OF    INVESTWtrn    EX- 
pLttniTUrES     NONFi;*ANClAL  t:!>'!POHATIOUS 

fFtitlions  of  cuiier.l  Lullaisl 
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1966 

48.9 

29.4 

1968 

46.4 

24.4 

1970 

33.4 

10.5 

1972 

50.5 

25.9 

1973 

51.9 

24.1 

1974 

38.7 

7.6 

Internal 

ln>-e'|p>ient 

tuiuis 

exi><>n'lttures 

Peiceiit 

J34.  A 

";38.7 

88.9 

35.6 

rB.3 

98.1 

41.8 

<3.6 

95.9 

43.9 

45.2 

97.1 

50.5 

M.n 

S7.9 

56.6 

62.3 

50  n 

01.2 

76.5 

EO.O 

61.4 

71.4 

86.0 

61.7 

75.0 

82.3 

60.7 

83.7 

/2.'i 

59.4 

B4.0 

70.7 

68.0 

87.2 

78.0 

78.7 

102.  5 

76.  8 

84.6 

121.5 

69.6 

81.4 

125.8 

54.7 

Although  national  Income  has  risen 
from  $622  billion  in  1966  to  $1,141  biUion 


As  this  information  shows  us,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  1960's  internal  funds 
had  financed  on  the  average  94.6  percent 
of  tlie  capital  expenditures.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  had  grown  most  rap- 
idly. Since  then,  the  percentage  of  in- 
vestment expenditures  financed  by  bor- 
rowing for  the  period  1970-1974  increased 
more  than  six  times  over  that  for  the 
period  1960-1965. 

In  raising  external  capital,  there  has 
been  increasing  reliance  upon  debt, 
therefore.  Debt-equity  ratios  for  manu- 
facturing companies  have  risen  sharply 
since  1964.  For  example,  for  all  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  1964,  debt-equity 
ratios  averaged  25.4  percent  and  only 
four  industiT  gi'oups  of  the  20  groups 
had  ratios  over  40  percent.  By  1973,  the 
average  had  increased  to  44  percent  and 
16  of  the  20  had  ratios  over  40  percent. 
An  increase  in  corporate  illiquidity  is  also 


seen  in  the  ratio  of  total  liabilities  to  net 
worth  for  nonflnancial  corporations.  In 
1355  this  ratio  was  0.91.  By  1974,  the  ratio 
had  risen  to  1.89.  Fuilhermore,  the  pro- 
portion oi  liquid  assets — that  is.  cash  plus 
selected  security  holdings — to  all  cor- 
porate assets  dropped  from  15  percent  to 
9  percent  between  1C65  and  1974. 

Tlie  cot^t  of  borrowing  also  has  risen 
markedly  with  the  increasing  need  for 
external  funds.  In  the  1947-1966  period 
corporate  borrowing  rates  on  the  average 
remained  under  5  percent  and  the  after- 
tax return  on  invested  capital  was  about 
12  percent  on  the  average.  Thus,  a  sub- 
.stantial  additional  return  was  offered  for 
investing  in  risk  situations.  Assume  no 
interest  rates  have  risen  to  10  percent 
and  the  return  on  capital  remains  at 
about  12  percent,  then  if  the  opportunity 
cost  of  capital  expenditures  is  a  10  per- 
cent return  with  virtually  no  risk,  why 
.spend  money  to  increase  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  earn  an  imcertain  2  percent  ad- 
ditional return?  Yet,  unless  this  is  done, 
new  jobs  do  not  come  into  being. 

The  increase  in  interest  rates  without 
a  corresponding  gain  in  the  rate  of  re- 
turn has  resulted  in  the  evaporation  of 
tile  market  for  new  equity  is.sues.  As 
interest  rates  rise,  investors  become  more 
attracted  to  debt  instruments,  which 
guarantee  fixed  interest  payments,  than 
equity  shares  which  offer  no  such  certain 
return.  Consequently,  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  relative  to  the  rate  of  return 
on  equity  constrains  a  firm's  ability  to 
sell  new  equity  issues. 

A  study  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
t'.iange  reports  that,  at  cturent  price- 
earnings  ratios,  a  corporation  must  earn 
app;  oximaiely  14  percent  on  new  capital 
in  order  to  maintain  the  earnings  of 
existing  .shareholder's.  Chase  Economet- 
rics also  predicts  that  the  total  return 
on  equities  would  have  to  be  m  excess  of 
15  percent  if  new  issues  are  to  be  com- 
)3etitive  with  other  forms  of  financial 
uistrimienls.  Such  high  returns  may  not 
be  attainable. 

This  certainly  shows  us  what  we 
should — and  should  not — be  doing  in  the 
Congress. 

A    CONGRESSIONAL    RESURGENCE    OF    "MORE    OF 
THE    SAME"    WILL    NOT    SOLVE    OtTH    PROBLEMS 

We  have  one  bill  being  considered — 
the  so-called  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1976 — which  would 
give  a  statutory  right  to  a  job  to  every 
American.  If  you  could  not  find  a  job  in 
the  private  sector,  Goverrmient  would  be 
obligated  to  give  you  a  job.  You  and  I 
know  what  that  would  mean. 

This  so-called  full  employment  bill  is 
guaranteed,  in  our  opinion,  to  expand 
unemployment — not  employment — in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  Humphi'ey-Hawkins  bill  will  ex- 
pand private  sector  unemployment  for 
two  basic  reasons. 

First,  by  guaranteeuig  a  Government- 
funded  job  to  everyone  who  is  unem- 
ployed, the  bill  removes  all  restraint 
fl-om  wage  demands.  No  one  would  have 
to  fear  the  unemployment  effects  of 
forcing  huge  wage  increases.  They  could 
demand  20-30-40-50  percent  wage  in- 
ci*eases,  such  as  In  Britain,  knowing  that 
all  who  were  bumped  out  of  jobs  by  over- 
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EcorroMic  facts  versus  economic  myths  :  the 

BASIS  FOR   PUBLIC   OPINIOH 

The  difference  between  public  opinion 
in  this  area  and  the  reality  Is  striking. 
People  believe  the  average  manufactur- 
er's after-tax  profits  on  sales  are  33  per- 
cent. In  reality,  they  are  5.2  percent.  The 
people  beheve  the  average  auto  com- 
pany's sales  profit  to  be  39  percent.  The 
reality  is  1.9  percent.  They  believe  tlie  oil 
companies  make  a  61 -percent  profit  on 
sales,  when  in  reality  they  are  7.2  per- 
cent. Of  crucial  importance  when  talking 
to  the  labor  force  about  the  size  and  role 
of  profits,  we  must  work  to  dispel  their 
behef  that  an  after-tax  dollar  is  split 
about  75  percent  for  profit  and  25  per- 
cent for  the  employees.  We  must  show 
them  the  reality — that  employees  receive 
89.6  percent,  not  25  percent. 

Few  ways  of  illustrating  the  role  of 
wages  and  salaries  are  more  dramatic 
than  looking  at  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional income;  76  percent  of  that  income 
goes  to  wages  and  salaries.  Corporate 
profits — before  taxes — are  8  percent,  but 
they  are  4.1  percent  after  taxes.  Total 
interest  paid  is  only  7  percent  of  national 
income. 

I  have  seen,  thrown  around  time  and 
time  again  the  figure  that  5  percent  of 
Americans  own  83  percent  of  American 
business  from  which  they  supposedly  re- 
ceive dividend  payments  equal  to  the 
total  earnings  of  Americans  in  the  bot- 
tom 40  percent  of  income  distribution. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  bottom  40  per- 
cent receives  a  share  of  personal  income 
that  is  more  than  six  times  greater  than 
total  dividend  payments.  In  1975,  divi- 
dend payments  totaled  $32.8  billion  com- 
pared to  transfer  payments — social  se- 
curity, medicare,  welfare.  Government 
pension  and  unemployment  payments — 
of  $175  billion.  Taxable  dividends  paid 
to  individuals  were  only  $18.7  billion— 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  paid  in 
veterans  benefits  and  is  about  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  social  security  payments. 

Wc  are  told  by  some  tax  reformers 
that  if  v.e  simply  taxed  the  profits  of 
corporations  more  heavily,  tlaat  we  would 
not  have  this  huge  national  debt  and 
the  inflation  it  may — they  say  "may" 
but  I  must  say  "does" — produce.  What 
are  the  facts?  On  the  annual  year  basis 
m  1075  the  Federal  budget  deficit  was 
$73.4  billion.  Yet  corporate  retained 
enrniugs  totaled  only  $22.3  bUlion,  and 
total  corporate  dividends  paid  totaled 
$32.8  billion.  Added  together,  we  have 
total  corporate  after  tax  earnings.  But 
that  is  only  $55.1  billion,  some  $18.3  bil- 
hon  less  than  the  Federal  deficit.  This 
means  that  even  if  corporate  earnings 
were  taxed  100  percent — in  other  words, 
we  confiscate  the  entii-e  dividend  income 
stream  of  shareholders  plus  the  profits 
retained  by  coiporations — we  would  still 
be  $18.3  billion  in  the  red.  And,  of  course, 
we  would  have  elimmated  economic  hi- 
ccntive  altogether  and  much  of  the 
source  for  economic  growth  as  v.ell. 

All  of  this  misinformation  did  not 
occur  overnight — nor  did  it  occur  by  ac- 
cident. Those  who  advocate  the  policies 
which  have  led  Britain — and  New  York 
City — down  the  path  to  near  financial 


ruin  ha^e  been  active  in  our  economic — 
and  political — thinking  for  the  past  50 
years.  We  know  what  they  advocate,  and 
we  certainly  know  what  the  consequences 
have  been.  What  they  are  doing  now  Is  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  earlier  Key- 
nesian  policies — those  which  ran  inflation 
up  to  13  percent  and  which  maintain  it 
today  at  an  average  of  6  percent.  Now, 
there  tact  is  to  get  rid  of  the  8-percent 
imemployment  which  that  inflation  pro- 
duced— all,  however,  without  acknowl- 
edging that  it  was  their  policies  which 
produced  it. 
Our  task  now  becomes  more  obvious. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  A  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 

The  response  of  124  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act,  H.R.  13399  and  S.  2465. 
This  bill  is  directed  toward  achieving 
more  neutral  tax  ti-eatment  of  savings 
and  investment,  knowing  that  such  treat- 
ment will  accelerate  the  formation  and 
accumulation  of  the  investment  capital 
needed  to  create  jobs  and  stimulate  pro- 
ductivity in  the  private  sector.  The  capi- 
tal formation  issue  is  the  jobs  issue;  there 
will  never  be  enough  jobs  without  enough 
capital. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  of  economics 
that  tlie  real  wage  is  determined  by  the 
productivity  of  labor.  The  greater  the 
productivity  of  labor,  the  higher  the  real 
wage.  Tlie  productivity  of  labor  Is  de- 
termined in  largest  measure  by  the 
amount  and  quaUty  of  capital  with  which 
the  work  force  has  to  work.  The  produc- 
tivity of  labor  increases  in  large  part  as 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  capital 
stock  increases.  Tne  demand  for  labox* 
increases  as  labor  productivity  increases. 
Therefore,  the  surest  way  to  create  jobs 
anj  higher  real  wages — as  well  as  a  larg- 
er tax  base  and  economic  growth — is  to 
create  capital. 

This  established  principle  of  eco- 
nomics is  respected  throughout  the 
world  and  is  challenged  by  posturhig 
principally  only  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  two  coimtries  in 
the  industrialized  world  now  with  the 
lowest  gross  savings  as  a  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  In  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britaui  the  belief  is 
too  widely  found  that  the  way  to  create 
jobs  and  economic  grov.'th  is  through 
government  stimulation  of  consimip- 
tion.  The  aggregate  demand  fixation  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  pictures  Government  spending  as 
a  substitute  for  investment  spending  in 
job  creation,  is  not  found  as  pervasively 
elsewhere  in  the  v.orld. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  in  the 
curious  position  of  favoring  capital  for- 
mation in  Third  World  countries  but  not 
in  the  United  State.^.  They  realize  that 
Third  World  comitries  need  more  capital 
to  raise  their  living  standards  and  they 
say  tlie  United  Stat.es  should  provide 
more  aid.  At  the  same  time  they  say 
that  the  way  to  raise  living  standards 
in  the  United  States  is  through  income 
redistribution  rather  than  through  capi- 
tal formation.  What  these  people  need 
to  explain  Is  why  capital  formation 
works  in  the  Third  World  but  not  in  the 
United  States,  and  why  income  redlstri- 
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bution  works  in  the  United  States  but 
not  in  the  Third  World.  They  cannot  ex- 
plain that.  Tliey  are  caught  in  a  dilem- 
ma, just  as  are  those  who  now  accept 
that  high  taxes  and  deficit  spending 
have  ruined  New  York  City  but  still  ad- 
vocate this  formula  for  our  national 
economy. 

The  American  people  will  not  buy  a 
program  or  aiding  capital  foimation  In 
foreign  countries  but  not  in  our  own, 
because  that  is  a  program  of  redistribu- 
tion of  capital  that  is  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  living  standards.  The  propo- 
nents of  foreign  aid  will  have  to  realize 
that  more  aid  to  foreigners  requires 
more  capital  formation  in  the  United 
States.  The  greater  our  capital  forma- 
tion, the  more  we  can  help  others  with- 
out lowering  our  own  living  standards. 

The  American  people  support  in  In- 
creasing niunbers  the  enactment  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  because  of  what  Its 
substantive  provisions  are  too. 

THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would  increase 
the  savings  available  for  investment  by: 

First.  Providing  tax  credits  for  in- 
creases In  qualified  savings  in  commer- 
cial or  mutual  savings  banljs,  savings 
and  loans,  building  and  loans  or  similar 
associations,  credit  unions,  and  life  in- 
sm-ance  or  mutual  companies  and  in 
quaUfied  bonds  and  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  in  domestic  corporations, 
section  3 ; 

Second.  Enlarging  the  dollar  amount 
for  individual  retirement  savings,  retire- 
ment accounts,  and  retirement  bonds, 
and  expanding  the  eligibility  for  quali- 
fied tax  treatment  of  individual  retire- 
ment savings,  section  4; 

Tliird.  Excluding  from  gross  income 
the  dividends  received  from  domestic 
corporations  by  individuals,  section  5 ; 

Fourth.  Excluding  the  first  $1,000  of 
capital  gains,  section  6 ; 

Fifth.  Allowing  the  owners  to  defer 
capital  gains  taxes  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  small  business  and  qualified 
property  if  the  gain  is  reinvested  in  1 
year  in  another  small  business  or  quaU- 
fied property,  section  7 ; 

Sixth.  Extension  of  time  for  payment 
of  estate  tax  where  estate  consists  large- 
ly of  interest  in  closely  held  business  and 
farms;  5-year  defeiTal;  a  20-year  pay- 
ment period  after  the  deferral;  and  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount 
owed,  section  8 ; 

Seventh.  Reducing  the  corporate  nor- 
mal tax  from  22  to  20  percent  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  section  9 ; 

Eighth.  Reducing  the  corporate  surtax 
from  26  to  22  percent  on  a  permanent 
basis,  section  10; 

Ninth.  Increasing  the  corporate  surtax 
e.xemption  to  $100,000  on  a  permanent 
basis,  section  11; 

Tenth.  Increasing  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  15  percent  for  investment  over 
$50,000,  20  percent  for  investment  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000,  and  25  percent  from 
zero  dollars  to  $25,000,  and  making  these 
three  changes  pei^manent,  section  12; 


Eleventh.  Increasing  the  asset  depre- 
ciation range — ADR — from  20  to  40,  sec- 
tioia  13; 

Twelfth.  Providing  for  a  new  alterna- 
tive system  of  capital  recovery  allow- 
ances, section  14; 

Thirteenth.  Providing  for  a  1-year 
writeoff  of  mandated  pollution  control 
facilities  and  equipment,  section  15 ;  and, 

Fourteenth.  Allowing  the  interest  ex- 
clusion on  industrial  development  bonds 
for  issues  up  to  $10,000,000,  section  16. 

This  act,  thus,  would  stimulate  in- 
creased savings  and  investments  by  re- 
ducing the  tax  burdens  borne  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations,  m  the  process 
creating  the  many  new  jobs  which  we 
must  have  to  re-employ  those  now  out  of 
work  and  to  create  jobs  for  those  enter- 
ing the  work  force  each  year.  Individuals, 
farmers,  small  businesses,  credit  imions, 
corporations,  savings  and  loans  and  simi- 
lar associations,  banks,  mutuals  and  in- 
vestment c<Mnpanies,  life  insm-ance  and 
annuity  companies,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment agencies  all  have  a  stake  in 
helping  create  more  jobs  through  this 
type  of  measure. 

What  would  be  the  economic  effects  of 
such  an  act?  We  can  be  vei-y  specific  on 
this  point. 

THE  PROJECTED  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  JOBS 
CREATION  ACT 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  both  imemployment  and  inflation. 
Its  provisions  would  generate  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  new  in- 
vestment over  a  3 -year  period,  thus 
creating  millions  of  new  jobs  and  helping 
remove  the  threat  of  inflation  for  every 
American. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  not  only  ad- 
dressed itself  to  unemplojinent  and  the 
capital  shortage,  but  also  to  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  stable  prices.  It 
would  generate  $45  biUion  in  new  Fed- 
eral revenues  over  a  3-year  period  to  help 
offset  the  huge  deficits  legislated  by  the 
Congress. 

A  major  econometric  study  undertaken 
by  Nonnan  B.  True  Consultants,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  simulates  the 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
concludes  that  in  the  first  year  after  its 
enactment  the  act  would  generate  in- 
creases over  what  would  otherwise  occur 
of  $151.4  billion  In  the  gross  national 
product,  $74.6  bilUon  m  capital  outlays, 
and  $5.2  bilUon  in  Federal  revenues.  The 
second  yeai  aft«r  enactment  would  see 
additional  increases  of  $200.5  billion  in 
GNP,  $77.9  billion  in  capital  outlays,  and 
$14.6  bilUon  in  Federal  revenue.  And  the 
third  year  would  see  further  mcreases 
of  $248.9  bUlion  in  GNP,  $81.1  biUion  in 
capital  outlays,  and  $25.2  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenue.  These  are  real  increases, 
not  artificial  increases  resulting  from  in- 
flation. 

How  would  tins  increase  over  a  3 -year 
period  of  $600.8  billion  in  real  GNP  affect 
employment  and  real  wages?  If  all  of 
the  increased  productivity  goes  Into  em- 
ployment— that  is,  if  there  is  no  increase 


above  the  trend  rise  m  real  wages — there 
would  be  increases  in  employment  above 
trend  of  8.7  percent  in  1975,  10.6  percent 
m  1976,  and  12.4  percent  in  1977.  These 
percentage  figures  translate  into  7.2  mil- 
lion new  jobs  in  the  first  year  of  enact- 
ment, 9  million  new  jobs  in  the  second 
year  of  enactment,  and  10.9  miUion  new 
jobs  in  the  third  year  of  enactment. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  aU  the  increased 
productivity  goes  into  higher  real 
wages — that  is,  there  is  no  increase  above 
the  trend  rise  in  employment — there 
would  be  increases  in  real  wages  above 
trend  of  8.2  percent  in  1975,  10.3  percent 
in  1976,  and  12.1  percent  in  1977.  These 
percentage  figures  mean  almost  $2,000 
additional  real  income  for  every  em- 
ployee in  each  of  the  3  years. 

Since  some  of  the  increased  produc- 
tivity would  create  new  jobs  and  some 
would  result  in  higher  real  wages,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  act  would  generate  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  and  substantial  gains 
above  the  trend  rise  in  real  wages.  These 
miUions  of  new  jobs  would  be  real  jobs 
resting  on  a  larger  and  stronger  capital 
base.  They  would  be  productive  jobs, 
tax-generating  jobs  instead  of  tax-con- 
suming jobs.  By  generating  full  employ- 
ment tlie  act  would  eliminate  unemploy- 
ment-related Government  expenditures, 
thus  further  reducing  the  deficit. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  create  mil- 
lions of  new  real  jobs,  jobs  that  are 
meaningful  productive  work,  jobs  which 
do  not  result  from  sharing  the  work,  but 
which  result  from  creathig  new  work, 
jobs  which  are  not  just  another  form  of 
Federal  transfer  pajmient  that  benefits 
the  recipient  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
come of  others,  but  jobs  which  result 
from  the  creation  of  new  income. 

Some  may  find  these  large  increases  in 
income  and  employment  striking,  even 
startling.  But  tliat  is  because  in  the  last 
fom*  decades  tliis  counti-y  has  not  re- 
lied on  tlie  approach  embodied  in  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  of  fostering  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability  through 
fostering  production. 

If  there  were  ever  an.v  doubts  about 
tlie  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act.  those  doubts  can  now  be 
dispelled  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Ture's  anal- 
ysis of  the  income,  employment,  and 
revenue  effects  of  the  act. 

Dr.  Ture's  credentials  are  most  im- 
pressive. He  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  eco- 
nomics. From  1951-55,  he  w-as  on  the 
analysis  staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Ti-easury,  and  from  1955-61  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. From  1961-68,  Di-.  Ture  was 
Director  of  Tax  Studies  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economics  Research,  a  most 
prestigious  position.  From  1968-71  he 
w  as  a  principal  at  the  Planning  Research 
Corp.,  and  he  has  had  his  own  consult- 
ing fh-m  since  1971.  During  this  time, 
he  was  also  a  lecturer  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pemisylvania  and  Is  now  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 
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A   COMPAHISON    OF   THE   JOB 
THE     president's     JOBS 
TAX  KEFORM  PROPOSALS 

A  number  of  Members 
to  contrast  the  Jobs 
the  President's  jobs  creation 
reform  proposals,  essei 
lined  in  his  State  of 
of  January  19  and  in 
tive  language  sent  to 
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objectives:   sustained 
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work."  That  program  : 
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by  1973  and  tax  cuts. 

The  President's  8ppr 
ployment  problem  has 
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accompanying  the 
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and  proven  Federal  progr4ms 
prehenslve   Employment 
(CETA),    summer   youtli 
ptibltc  service  emplo>-ment 

3.  Stimulating   econon  Ic 
private  sector  through  a 
vidual  and  corporate  inqome 


activity   In   tl.e 
reduction  in  indi- 
taxes  and  en- 
courajjing  increased  inveitment  in  America's 
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nlficant  gain  in  GNP.  employment,  capi- 
tal outlays  and  Federal  revenue,  evrai 
in  the  first  year  of  enactment.  The  Jobs 
Creation  Act  Is  a  tax  reduction  bill  that 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 
IMoney  amounts  in  billions  of  1974  dollarsi 


will   stimulate   GNP   and   emplojTnent 
without    the   risk    of    inflation-fueling 
deficits. 
The  summarj'  follows: 


Increases  in 


Employ- 

ment 

Private 

(thou- 

Capital 

Federal 

GNP 

sands) 

outlays 

revenue 

up  to  {1,000 

exceeding 


per  year: 


$31.0 
40.2 
50.1 


20.9 
28.7 
35.7 

9.0 
12.7 

15.6 


11.0 
13.7 
17.7 


20.0 
2S.0 
82.3 


1,780 
2.100 
2,430 


1,200 
1,510 
1,740 

520 
920 

760 


630 
710 
860 


1,150 
1,300 
1.570 


?22.3 
23.3 
24.3 


15.5 
16.3 
17.0 

6.8 
7.1 
7.4 


7.7 
8.1 
8.4 


14.1 
118 
15.3 


*1.9 
4.8 
7.9 


.6 
3.1 
5.3 

1.6 
2.8 
3.7 


1.1 
2.0 
3.2 


2.0 
3.7 
5.8 


Increases  in 


Jobs  Creation  Act  section, 
years  after  enactment 


proposal,  and 


Employ- 
ment 
Private        (thou- 
GNP       sands) 


Capital 
outlays 


Federal 
revenue 


S 11  Increase  in  surtax  exemptian  from  ^5,000  to 
il00,000  (with  present  normal  and  surtax 

1      U.O 

2  13.7 

3:..:: 17.7 

5  12  Increase  in  investment  credit  from  7  percent 
with  limitations  to  1^  percent  fur  all  sec 
1245  property:  ^  ^ 

2 """"I'llIIIIIl  Z\.1 

3;i^"I!...M 39.9 

5  13  Increase  in  asset  depreciation  range  (ADR> 
from  20  percent  to  40  percent: 

1                              12.9 

2 22.2 

3".".; 28.2 

\  14  Optional  capital  recovery  allowances: 

1                .      .      , _..-.-. .....  55.6 

2'  "      70.3 

31 82.4 

Combined  effect: 

1                ■  .    .. 151.  A 

2 200.5 

3"                248.9 


630 
710 
860 

7.7 
8.1 
8.4 

1.1 
2.0 
3.2 

1,370 
1,660 
1,940 

17.4 
18.2 
18.9 

4.3 

6.8 
9.4 

760 
1,250 
1,520 

7.0 
7.4 
7.7 

2.3 
1.3 
l.G 

3,400 
4,070 
4,550 

16.7 
17.4 
18.0 

8.7 
11.5 

U.2 

7,180 

9,020 

10,910 

74.6 
77.9 
81.1 

5.2 
14.5 
25.2 

to  any  combination  of  these  proposals  are  not  necessarily 
estimates.  An  estimate  will  be  forthcoming  (or  provisions  of  tha 

uate  data  become  available. 

optals  may  differ  from  previous  estimates  for  Hmilar  or  idenli- 

iovernment  data  and  undeiliing  assumptions.  Assumptions 

\i.  alternatives. 

i  ales  was  impossible,  conservative  assijmr>lions  about  tha 

A  full  documentation  of  the  eshmaling  procedure  is 


Estimates  are  b^sed  on  charges  with  resnfct  to  the  lav»  in  1W4  rather  than  the  lernporary  prov> 
Sions  enacted  in  1975.  Elfects  foi  year  1  are  fai  1975  and  assume  that  the  proposal  would  have  been 
operative  since  Jan.  1, 1975.  Effects  for  years  2  and  3  refer  to  1976  and  1977  levels  of  GNP,  emplov- 
ment  etc.,  relative  to  their  assumed  trend  values  had  the  1974  law  remained  unchanged.  Note 
that  employment  effects  are  not  cumulative;  the  40  percent  ADR,  for  instance,  would  lead  to  a.i 
increase  of  1,520,000  full-lime  equivalent  einplovees  in  year  3  over  the  number  of  such  employers 
in  the  absence  of  this  tax  change,  not  760  plus  l,2r.O  plus  1,620  eqwls  3,530,000. 


pi  )ycd. 


CRnATION   ACT  AND 

::reation   through 


have  asked  me 
Creation  Act  with 
tlirough  tax 
tially  those  out- 
Union  message 
st^bsequent  legisla- 
Hill. 
stale   of   the   Union 
ei  onomic  program 
e  ;onomy  of  an  up- 
(  entral  long-term 
iconomic  growth 
for  all  who  seek 
focused  on  both 
,  balanced  budget 

ach  to  theunom- 

embraced  three 

in  the  fact  sheet 

mefsage  as  follows: 

hardship  fcr 

d  tlirough  tempo - 

p  oyment    in.surance 

Additional   workers 

the  period  of  time 

unemployment  In- 

veelts. 

for  established 

including  Com- 

and  Training   Act 

employment   and 


economic  future  through  a  ."leries  of  tax  In- 
centives. 

"While  Is  can  be  argued  that  the  first 
and  second  components  of  the  job  crea- 
tion and  emplojTTient  program  are  coun- 
terproductive with  respect  to  the  thh'd. 
because  of  the  requirement  of  raising 
revenue  from  the  private  sector  from 
which  the  private  sector  would  have  cre- 
ated or  sustained  existent  jobs  therein, 
the  principal  jobs  creation  focus  has  been 
on  the  third  component. 

The  President's  tax  reform  related  jobs 
creation  package  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First,  six  basic  tax  cuts,  tliree  oriented 
toward  stimulation  through  consumption 
and  three  oriented  toward  stimulation 
through  production,  as  follows: 

An  increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $1,000. 

Substitution  of  a  single  standard  de- 
duction for  the  existing  lov;-income  al- 
lowance and  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion. 

A  red.tction  in  individual  income  tax 
rates. 

A  permanent  10-percent  investment 
tax  credit. 

A  reduction  in  the  maximum  corpo- 
rate income  tax  rate  from  48  percent  to 
46  percent  and  making  permanent  the 
current  temporary  tax  cuts  on  the  first 
$50,000  of  coiporate  income. 

A  program  to  stimulate  construction 
of  new  electric  utility  facilities. 

Second,  provision  for  accelerated  de- 


preciation for  courti-uction  of  plants  and 
equipment  In  high  unemployment,  de- 
fined in  excess  of  7  percent,  areas,  v.ith 
provisos  as  to  qualifying  location,  quali- 
fying real  estate,  qualifying  equipment, 
amortization,  and  investment  credit. 

Third,  authorization  of  broadened 
stock  ownership  plans  to  allov/  low-  and 
middle-income  working  Americans  to  de- 
fer taxes  on  certain  funds  invested  in 
common  stocks. 

Fourth,  a  stretchout  of  the  estate  ta^: 
payment  period  with  a  reduction  in  inter- 
est to  be  paid  upon  such  taxe.?. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  President 
has  already  proposed  a  phased  integra- 
tion of  the  conxjrate  aiid  individual  in- 
come tax  to  eliminate  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  corporate  dividends.  This  proposal 
was  reiterated  in  the  fact  sheet  accom- 
panying the  state  of  the  Union  address. 

The  proposals  made  by  th;  President 
on  January  19  are  expected  by  the  ad- 
mir-isLration  to  result  in  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue. That  loss  is  presently  projected  at 
$22.2  billion,  of  which  $18.5  billion  would 
be  related  to  individual  cuts  and  of  v.'hich 
S3. 7  billion  would  be  related  to  business 
cut.".  No  figures  have  been  released  or  are 
known  to  have  boen  prepared  by  the 
administration  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  reforms  on  either  gross  national 
product,  or  capital  outlays,  or  imemploy- 
ment. 

A  section-by-section  comparison  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  and  the  President's 
propospls.  together  with  comments,  fol- 
lows : 
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PRESIDENT  FORD'S  PROPOSALS 

1 .  Increase  in  the  personal  exemption  from 
$750  to  $1000. 

2.  Substitution  of  a  single  deduction  for 
the  existing  low  Income  allowance  and  per- 
centage standard  deduction. 

3.  Reduction  In  individual  income  tax 
rates. 

4.  Per  capita  exemption  credit  of  $17.50 
with  alternate  taxable  Income  credit  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  first  $1000  of  taxable  in- 
come. 

5.  Earned  income  credit  equal  to  5-per- 
cent of  earned  income  with  a  maximum  of 
$200,  phasing  out  at  $8000  of  earned  income 
or  adjusted  gross  income  whichever  i;  great- 
er. 

6.  Reduction  in  corporate  rates:  20-per- 
cent for  first  $25,000  of  taxable  income,  22- 
percent  for  the  second  $25,000  of  taxable  in- 
come, and  47-percent  for  taxable  income 
above  $50,000. 

7.  Program  to  stimulate  construction  of 
electric  facilities. 


8.  Accelerated  depreciation  for  construc- 
tion of  plants  and  equipment  In  high  un- 
emplojrment  areas. 

9.  Make  permanent  the  investment  credit 
at  10-percent. 


10.  Phased  integration  of  the  corporate 
and  Individual  Income  taxes  now  Imposed 
on  corporate  dividends. 

11.  Broadened  Stock  Ownership  Plan — 
BSOP,  limited  to  common  stock  in  corpora- 
tions but  allowing  'ndividual  and  employer 
plans. 


12.  No  provision. 


JOBS  CBSATION   ACT  ^ 

1.  No  provision. 

2.  No  provision. 


3.  No  provision. 

4.  No  provision. 


COMMENTS 


5.  No  provision. 


6.  I  9,  reduction  In  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  from  22  to  20-percent; 

§  10,  reduction  in  corporate  surtax  rate 
from  26  to  22-percent;  and, 

I  11,  permanent  increase  in  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

7.  No  provision  specifically  with  respect 
to  electric  facilities. 


8.  §  13,  lncrea.se  in  ADR  range  from  20  to 
40;  and 

f  14,  new  alternative  means  of  capital  re- 
covery. 

9.  §  12,  make  permanent  the  investment 
credit  at  15-percent  for  Investment  In  ex- 
cess of  $50,000;  20-percent  for  investment 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  and  25-percent  for 
investment  up  to  $25,000. 

10.  §  5,  exclusion  from  taxable  Income  of 
amounts  received  by  individuals  as  divi- 
dends from  corporations. 

11.5  3.  tax  credits  for  qualified  savings  and 

investments. 


12.  5  7,  deferral  of  tax  on  capital  gain  from 
sale  of  small  business  If  gain  Is  reinvested  in 
another  small  business  in  1-yr.  qualifying 
period. 


6.  Until  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
there  was  no  progressivlty  in  the  corporate 
normal  tax  rate;  the  President's  proposal 
seems  to  encoiu^ge  permanency  of  that  con- 
cept in  corporate  tax  structure. 

7.  §  14  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  coupled 
with  other  provisions,  would  accomplish 
the  same  objectives  as  the  President's  spe- 
cific proposal  for  this  industry. 

8.  §  14  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  Is  identical 
to  the  proposed  Capital  Recovery  Act,  H.R. 
8226. 


11.  5  3  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  allows  tax 
credits  for  a  broader  range  of  investment 
oppoitunitles,  incl.  common  stocks  &  bonds, 
.savings,  cash  surrender  values  of  insurance, 
mutuals;  title  III  of  the  Initial  Jobs  Creation 
Act,  H.R.  4906,  provided  for  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan — ^ESOP — financing  but  was 
deleted  from  subsequent  texts  to  conform  to 
"phase  I"  format  in  House  tax  reform  de- 
liberations. 


13.  Estate  tax  reform  for  preservation  of 
closely  held  small  business  and  family  farms. 

14.  No  provision. 


15.  No  provision. 

16.  No  provision. 

17.  No  provision. 


1H.R.  13399,  April  28,  1976. 


13.  S  8.  identical  provision. 


14.  !  4,  increases  is  celling  levels  for  indi- 
vidual retirement  savings,  retirement  ac- 
counts, and  retirement  bonds. 

15.  I  6,  exclusion  of  first  $1,000  of  capital 
gain  in  each  tax  year. 

16.  §  15,  alternative  amortizatloi.,  l-yr. 
write-off,  for  pollution  control  facilities. 

17.  §  16,  Increase  Industrial  development 
bond  issue  ceiling  from  $1  million  to  $10 
million  for  interest  exclusion  purjio.ses. 


13.  Fl\e  year  deferral,  20-year  payment 
period  after  deferral,  and  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest on  tlie  amount  owed. 


BtrPPORT    MOUNTS    FOR   ENACTMENT   OF    THE 
JOBS    CREATION    ACT 

The  realizations,  first,  that  real  jobs 
and  real  increases  in  wages  can  come 
about  only  in  and  through  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  and,  second,  of 
what  the  probable  economic  conse- 
quences and  effects  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  would  be,  once  enacted,  has  led  to 
steadily  growing  support  for  such  enact- 
ment. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue — Demo- 


crats and  Republicans  are  its  cospon- 
sors. 

This  is  not  an  ideological  issue — liber- 
als, moderates,  and  conservatives  are  its 
cosponsors. 

This  is  not  a  sectional  issue — support 
for  the  bill  has  come  from  everj'  section 
of  the  country.     * 

This  support  has  also  been  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  Congress.  As  I  have 
indicated  earher,  124  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  are  now  its  co- 


sponsors  and  that  list  grows  almost  every 
day.  And,  as  I  have  also  indicated  earher, 
support  among  the  grassroots  is  mount- 
ing for  Its  enactment  too,  and  those  who 
persist  in  supporting  what  we  know  will 
never  work — such  measures  as  the  full 
employment  bill — are  out  of  step  with 
that  public  sentiment  in  general  and 
growing  support  for  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  in  particular. 

Let  me  detail  that  support  for  a  mo- 
ment. 
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The  cosponsors  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  in  its  present  and  pripr  texts  are  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Abdnor  of  South  E^ota. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Epkota. 

Mr.  Archer  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Armstrong  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bafalis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bauman  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brinklet  of  Georgii  . 

Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan] 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  C  arolina. 

Mr.  Burgener  of  California. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  Cederberg  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chappell  of  Florida 

Mr.  Clancy  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  of  <  lalifornia. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  of  Cal:  fornla. 

Mr.  Cleveland  of  NewEampshire. 

Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine.*'' 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ckane  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  J  r.,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Care  lina. 

Mr.  Derwinski  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabaina. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennesse  e. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabam  i. 

Mr.  Emery  of  Maine. 

Mr.  EscH  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Eshlem.an  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Findley  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnes(|ta. 

Mr.  Frey  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  Yorl :. 

Mr.  Goldwater  of  Calif  )mia. 


The  Jobs  Creation  Act,  H.R.  12802 


I  J 


It 


xchai le 


S    3  Tax  credits  for  qualified  savings  a 

§   4  Individual  retirement  accounts,  safings 

\    5  Exclusion  from  gross  income  of  ami 

dividuals  as  dividends  from  donas' 
{    6  Exclusion  of  1st  $1,000  of  capital 
\   7  Deferral  of  gam  on  sale  or  exi 

business  property... 
5    8  Extension  of  time  for  payment  of  es 

consists  of  interests  in  closely  held 
§   9  Reduction  of  corporate  normal  ta 

percent 

§  10  Reduction  of  corporate  surtax  from 
§  11  Increase  in  corporate  surtax  exemf 

$100,000  . 

§  12  Increase  in  investment  tax  credi 

make  permanent  at  that  level  . . 
{  13  Increase  in  class  life  variance  for  | 

tion 

J  14  Capital  recovery  allowances 

HS  Alternative  amortization  period  of  I 

trol  facilities 

I  lb  Increase  in  exemption  from 

bond  treatment 


Legislation  motivated 
ideological  motives  often 
as  has  the  effort  to  use  thi  i 
redistribute  income.  Attepipts 
some  better  off  at  the 
by  redistributing  the 
failed. 

We  must  turn  now 
bigger  pie  so  that  our  prodiictive 


Pi< 

to 


Mr.  Goodlinc  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Grassley  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Guyer  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  HiLLis  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Kasten  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Kelly  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ketchum  of  California. 

Mr.  Kindness  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  of  California. 

Mr.  Latta  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LoTT  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LujAN  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  McClory  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCoLLiSTER  of  Nebraska, 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Madigan  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Michel  or  Illinois. 

Mr.  Milford  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Montgomery  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MooRE  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Moorhe'd  of  California. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Paul  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Pettis  of  California. 

Mr.  Pressler  of  South  Dakota, 

Mr.  Pritchard  of  Washington. 

Mr.  QuiE  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Quillen  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Railsback  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  RoussELOT  of  California. 

Mr.  Runnels  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Sarasin  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Schulze  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shriver  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Shuster  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Sebelius  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  SiKES  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  SMxIH  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Spence  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Steelman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Stuckey  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Symms  of  Idaho. 
.  Talcott  of  California. 
,  Taylor  of  Missouri. 
.  Thone  of  Nebraska. 
.  Treen  of  Louisiana. 
Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Waggonner  of  Ixjuisiana. 

Mr.  Wampler  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

I  believe  there  will  be  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  number  of  cosponsors  of 
this  measure  as  we  approach  House  con- 
sideration of  the  full  emplojrment — 
Humphrey-Hawkins— bill,  H.R.  50. 

As  Members  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  many  severe  problems  with 
the  full  employment  bill  and  of  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  alternatives,  such 
as  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  I  think  we  will 
see  even  more  support  for  the  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act. 

One  thing  that  is  buttressing  that 
support  is  an  awareness  of  what  its 
enactment  would  mean  to  our  constitu- 
encies in  whose  general  interest  we 
should  act.  The  following  table  shows 
why  there  is  this  growing  support  be- 
hind the  Jobs  Creation  Act: 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  JOBS  CREATION  ACT 
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can  catch  up  with  the  demands  that  are 
placed  on  it. 

In  place  of  a  divisive  program  of  envy, 
I  recommend  a  more  democratic  pro- 
gram that  focuses  on  making  all  of  our 
citizens  better  off  through  a  more 
rapidly  growing  economy  that  is  more 
generous  to  all. 


That  program  is  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ductive economic  system  that  we  know  is 
threatened.  It  is  threatened  by  Govern- 
ment actions  which  have  been  moving  us 
toward  a  centrally  planned  economy, 
threatened  by  the  well  meaning  but  mis- 
guided with  visions  fixed  on  the  image 
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rather  than  the  reality  of  the  economic 
problems  with  which  we  suffer.  In  desu- 
ing  to  further  goals  all  of  us  share,  those 
of  economic  prosperity  and  social  justice, 
these  economic  impressionists  would  dis- 
mantle the  very  free  market  system 
which  has  been  the  springboard  for  the 
technological  and  humanitarian  ad- 
vancements we  enjoy  today.  They  would 
sap  the  freedom  and  sti-ength  which  have 
been  the  basis  of  our  economic  upturn, 
an  upturn  which  has  lately  become  more 
visible. 

In  recent  months  a  cautious  but  stead:,' 
easing  of  our  economic  woes  has  been 
apparent.  The  inflation  rate  last  montli 
was  1.7  percent,  far  below  tlie  8.1  percent 
of  March  1975;  the  rate  of  inflation  for 
the  year  is  3.2  percent,  conti'asting 
sharply  with  the  9  percent  of  1975. 
Equally  important  has  been  a  continual- 
ly decreasing  rate  of  unemployment  and 
a  rise  in  capital  investment.  In  aa  elec- 
tion year,  many  Government  officials  and 
office  holders  are  eagerly  claiming  cred- 
it for  turning  around  our  slumping  econ- 
omy. But  the  plain  truth  is  tli&t  this  mod  - 
est  recovery  is  not  the  result  of  Federal 
programs  and  policies;  it  comes  as  the 
result  of  tlie  actions  of  millions  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  once  again  ai'e  ready 
and  able  to  expre.ss  theii*  confidence  in 
their  economy. 

Yet  liberals  in  Congress  cling  to  their 
worn-out  remedies  and  persist  in  de- 
manding legislation  that  will  only  in- 
terfere with  the  natural  return  to  eco- 
nomic good  health.  The  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  "full  employment"  bill  for  ex- 
ample, trots  out  once  again  a  proposal  to 
spend  many  billions  of  tax  dollars  for  so- 
called  public  service  jobs  'created"  by  th.-? 
Federal  Goverrmient  and  administered 
by  a  proportionally  large  bureaucracy. 
What  such  legislation  ignores  is  the  track 
record  of  similar  attemps — relatively  few 
jobs  created,  vast  sums  spent,  with  the 
jobs  that  were  made  available  of  sliort 
duration  and  dubious  pm-pose. 

In  order  to  head  off  such  ill-fated  and 
expensive  experiments  in  Federal  lar- 
gesse. I  was  pleased  last  year  to  join  witli 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  coponsor- 
ing  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  This  measure 
operates  on  the  principle  that  long-term 
solutions  to  economic  problems  lie  in  the 
private  sector.  If  businesses  large  and 
small  are  to  have  access  to  the  funds 
that  tliey  will  need  to  maintain  facilities 
and  expand  into  nev.-  factories  and  area."?, 
they  will  need  sii  estimated  $3  trillioii 
in  the  next  4  years  alone.  Sums  for  in- 
vestment have  traditionally  come  from 
tile  pockets  of  millions  of  people  willing 
to  invest  their  hard  earned  dollars.  But 
Federal  legislation  has  penalized  this 
sort  of  investment,  making  it  virtually 
a  crime  to  make  a  profit.  The  result — a 
sliort  supply  of  the  dollars  necessary  for 
capital  formation. 

This  shortage  of  supply  is  aggra\ated 
further  by  the  huge  deficits  piled  up  by 
the  Federal  Go\ernment,  deficits  that 
force  the  Government  into  competition 
with  privat3  busine.sses  for  the  dollars  to 
borrow. 

The  Job.?  Creation  Act  would  make  the 
desii-ed  changes  in  the  tax  system  that 
would,  among  other  tilings,  reduce  in- 
come taxes  on  small  bu^runcsses  and  cor- 


porations, and  implement  tax  breaks  for 
such  desired  improvements  as  nonpro- 
ductive pollution  control  equipment. 

But  this  is  far  from  legislation  to  aid 
special  interests,  for  every  American 
will  benefit  from  actions  to  provide  tlie 
funds  for  growth  that  this  Nation  needs 
so  desperately.  You  do  not  need  to  be 
an  economist  to  know  that  capital  for- 
mation means  fumds  for  investment  by 
businesses  of  all  sizes  and  markets;  it 
means  increases  in  the  size  of  existing 
plants  and  in  the  construction  of  new 
factories  and  businesses;  it  means  new 
jobs.  Above  all,  it  means  increased  pro- 
duction levels  for  America — and  this 
means  real  economic  growth  for  the  Na- 
tion and  its  people.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  devotes  millions  of 
tax  dollars  to  promote  i>et  projects  or 
"make  work"  programs,  or  that  would 
increa.se  tlie  Federal  debt  and  with  it 
the  late  of  inflation.  I  leave  such  meth- 
ods on  the  shelf  where  they  belong,  or 
in  the  liberals'  bag  of  tricks.  I  look  in- 
stead to  the  long  haul,  and  the  genuine 
promise  of  truly  productive  and  perma- 
nent job,  to  the  encouragement  of  sav- 
ings and  investment,  to  tlie  stimulation 
of  the  home  construction  industry,  to 
tlie  a.ssured  continuity  in  family  busi- 
nesses and  farms,  and  to  the  further  re- 
duction of  unemployment — all  possible 
with  and  tlirough  reduced  dependency 
on  Federal  programs. 

We  can  solve  the  real  problem.s  of  our 
economy  by  relying  less  on  our  prejudices 
and  impressions  and  more  on  our  com- 
monsense.  Tlie  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  such 
a  commonsense  solution,  a  real  solution 
which  deserves  quick  pa.s5age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  a  special 
word  of  praise  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  who  has  taken 
the  lead  m  promoting  this  legislation. 
He  has  rightfully  attained  a  well-de- 
served reputation  as  one  of  the  economic 
policy  leaders  in  the  House  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  all  his  work. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  for  taking  this 
time  to  once  again  focus  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  the  issue  of  jobs  crea- 
tion and  capital  formation.  Over  115 
Members  have  cosponsored  H.R.  12802, 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  carefully  studying  tlie  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation.  An  increasing 
number  of  our  constituent.s  arc  beginning 
to  realize  that  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
are  to  be  preferred  to  thof.e  developed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  Jack  Kemp 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  tireless  efforts 
to  bring  this  issue  to  the  House  and  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  seriously  con- 
sider this  jobs  creation  propo.sal  which 
would  lestore  stability  to  our  economy 
and  provide  relief  from  inflation  and  re- 
ces.sion.  Americans  are  concerned  about 
jobs.  They  are  concerned  about  taxes  and 
inflation.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would 
substantially  increase  employment — real 
jobs  in  tlie  private  sector — by  reducing 
the  present  tax  bias  against  savings  and 
mvestment.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  taxation  and  a 
curbing  of  inflation  by  limiting  the  need 


for  tlie  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
private  money  markets  to  usurp  available 
dollars  to  finance  the  national  debt  or 
to  request  the  Fedei-al  Reserve  to  in- 
crease the  money  supply.  No  other  jobs 
creation  measiu-e — including  the  so- 
called  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employ- 
ment Act — can  make  such  a  promise.  The 
Members  must  be  aware  that  the  enact- 
ment of  programs  requiring  huge  Fed- 
eral expenditures  will  only  rekindle  t^ie 
fires  of  Inflation  and  plunge  us  deeper 
into  a  recession  from  which  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  emerge. 

It  takes  capital  to  create  jobs — about 
$45,000  per  job.  In  the  future,  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  require  a  lot  of  capital  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  50  million  people 
entering  the  job  market  by  the  end  of 
tliis  century.  The  best  estimates  show 
that  we  will  be  about  $1.5  trillion  short. 
The  Jobs  Ci'eation  Act  would  provide  a 
solution  to  this  capital  shortage  by  in- 
creasing incentives  for  small  businesses 
and  large  coiT)orations  alike  to  invest  in 
new  plants,  production  growth,  and  job 
expansion.  There  is  no  question  that 
private  enterprise  is  the  most  effective 
and  eflScient  mechanism  for  filling  the 
needs  of  a  growing  economy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  seriously  consider  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  as  a  viable  measure  for  the 
strengthening  and  bolstering  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  Capital  incentive  is 
not  a  dirty  word  to  most  Americans — 
they  understand  that  you  do  not  get 
something  for  notliing.  Private  enter- 
prise will  provide  the  jobs  and  growtli 
we  need,  but  only  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment removes  itself  from  competition 
with  the  free  marketplace. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Jmie  22,  1975,  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  deals  with  the  need 
for  capital  incentive.  And  I  would  once 
again  wish  to  congi-atulate  my  friend, 
Jack  Kemp,  for  his  worthwhile  and  un- 
ceasing efforts  in  this  regard. 

Reco\'ery  Needs  Capital  Incentive 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  recession 
is  bottoming  out,  and  that  the  economy  is 
ready  to  begin  growing  again.  Tlie  upturn 
may  be  fleeting,  Iiowever,  unless  American 
business  has  the  wherewthal  to  make  the 
Investments  for  more  productive  machinery 
and  equipment  which  are  necessary  for  sus- 
tained, job-creating  gicwth. 

The  need  to  nssure  adequate  capital  for- 
mation hi  the  decade  ahead  must  be  a  par- 
amotuit  consideration  in  the  tax  revi.sion  leg- 
islation which  Congress  is  e:tpected  to  enact 
late  this  year  or  early  in  lO'JG.  Fortunately, 
this  fact  Is  recognized  ty  i.-.flvienvial  meml)er.s 
of  Congress  as  well  a-^  by  the  -Administration. 

The  United  Stains  reinvests  a  lar  smalle: 
sliare  of  its  national  income  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  than  any  other  industrialized 
country  in  the  world.  Admuiistration  econ- 
omists, backed  by  most  of  their  brethren  out- 
side government,  say  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
this  country's  acJvantage  in  worker  productiv- 
ity has  been  slowly  but  surely  eroding. 

Looking  to  the  fuiurc,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment estimates  that  t.he  U.S.  economy 
will  require  more  than  8.4  trillion  in  invest- 
ment capital  during  the  n^xt  decade.  There 
is  widespread  concern  thai  there  will  be  a 
capital  gap  of  serious  dimension.  And  to  the 
degree  stich  a  gap  develop-?,  the  American 
people  will  pay  a  price  in  homes  and  plants- 
unbuilt,  jobs  not  created  and  paychecks  thus 
un.-:pent    on    cars,    clothing,   r.pplianres   and 
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would  also  be  carrying  out  this  mandate 
of  creating  new  meaningful  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  if  we  continue  to  expand  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  accommodate  expanding 
progi-ams  we  will  be  placing  the  Govern- 
ment squarely  in  competition  with  the 
private  sector.  And  by  expanding  these 
Federal  programs  we  lose  the  "multiplier 
effect" — which  Is  inherent  in  private 
sector  jobs.  That  is,  funds  channeled  to 
the  private  sector  create  not  only  jobs 
that  last  but  they  create  an  economic 
base  and  expansion  of  the  tax  base. 
These  type  of  tax-generating  jobs  are 
the  nucleus  of  our  economic  freedoms 
and  the  real  creators  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Histoiy  is  a  great  teacher.  It  has 
shown  us  that  in  the  1960's  our  produc- 
tivity growth  and  economic  improvement 
ranked  behind  every  other  major  indus- 
trialized nation.  We  also  had  the  worst 
record  of  capital  investment.  As  others 
were  busy  channeling  their  resources 
into  capital  investment  and  acquiring 
more  modeiTi  plants  and  equipment,  we 
lost  our  competitive  edge  in  world  mar- 
kets. And  the  logical  consequence  then 
happened — we  began  to  lose  jobs  in  our 
work  force. 

It  is  through  this  type  of  government 
oriented  economic  policy  that  the  prob- 
lems of  today  have  arisen  and  the  sug- 
gestions that  we  further  depend  on  these 
Government  policies  will  only  bring  us 
that  much  closer  to  a  totally  socialized 
and  subsidized  society.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  path  we  should  be  following  as 
the  freest  Nation  in  the  world.  Our  pro- 
ductivity and  standard  of  living  have  al- 
lowed us  to  be  a  Nation  of  compassion 
and  humanity  and  to  enjoy  freedoms  un- 
heard of  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  important  that  we  not  forget  what 
brought  us  to  this  point  in  historj-  and 
moreover,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rein- 
stitute  a  strong  economic  policy  which 
encourages  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  my  friend.  Con- 
gressman Kemp,  for  calling  this  special 
order  today  on  the  subject  of  capital 
formation.  Even  more  important,  how- 
ever, I  commend  him  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  an  omni- 
bus measure  which  would  not  only 
alleviate  the  capital  shortage  looming 
ahead  of  us,  but  would  put  millions  of 
Americans  back  to  work.  To  my  mind,  the 
provisions  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  are 
among  the  most  important  that  have 
been  introduced  in  this,  or  any  previous, 
Congress.  I  am  proud  to  be  identified 
v.ith  this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  am  all  too  familiar 
with  what  passes  for  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  it  consists  of  squeezing 
every  possible  dime  out  of  the  produc- 
tive sector,  and  making  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  business  to  expand,  with  the 
addition  of  a  cosmetic  reduction  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes  to  sweeten  the  pot. 
The  egregiously  misnamed  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1975,  passed  by  Ways  and  Means 
and  by  this  House,  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  this  concept  of  tax  reform.  Had 
the  House  deliberately  set  out  to  come 


up  with  the  wrong  solutions  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  it  could  not  have  done 
a  better  job. 

We  are  in  an  economic  mess  because 
Government  has  been  spending  too 
much  money;  because  Government  has 
siphoned  off  too  much  capital  from  the 
private  sector;  because  Government  has 
become  the  employer  of  "first  resort," 
rather  than  the  citizen's  last  hope.  Sim- 
ply put,  we  have  turned  away  from  near- 
ly every  principle  that  traditionally 
brought  us  economic  growth  and  full 
employment. 

We  must  turn  away  from  Government 
dominance,  In  the  marketplace,  and  de- 
pend once  again  upon  private  industry 
to  employ  our  citizens  and  move  our 
economy.  The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  an 
important  step  In  that  direction. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  labor  force  will 
grow  by  15  million  persons,  according 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon. 
There  are  3  million  citizens  currently  un- 
employed who  must  be  added  to  that 
sum.  These  people  can  be  put  to  work 
by  either  the  Government,  or  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  real  debate  on  the  econ- 
omy is:  "Who  shall  be  the  employer?" 

Critics  of  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  hold  for  dear  life  onto 
the  concept  of  tax  expenditures.  They 
argue  that  by  extending  tax  credits  to 
business,  the  Treasury  loses  far  too  much 
money.  Although  they  concede  that  the 
result  of  these  credits  and  incentives  is 
jobs,  they  believe  it  would  be  more  equi- 
table to  have  the  jobs  provided  through 
direct  appropriations  of  public  service 
employment. 

There  is  a  colossal  error  in  this  train 
of  thought,  which  is  the  failure  to  look 
beyond  the  initial  Treasury  loss  of  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  to  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  impacts.  Creation  of  real,  pro- 
ductive jobs  in  the  private  sector  and 
an  increase  in  business  expansion  will 
end  up  bringing  in  much  more  money 
to  the  Treasury  than  previously.  Esti- 
mates are  that  the  Jobs  Ci-eation  Act 
would  bring  in  $25.2  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Treasury  within 
3  years  of  enactment.  Public  service  jobs 
would  convei'sely,  continue  to  add  to  our 
deficit  and  our  economic  miseries. 

I  could  speak  on  the  specifics  of  the 
bill  for  some  time,  but  the  point  I  want  to 
impress  on  my  colleagues  today  is  the 
need  to  allow  private  entei-prise  to  do 
what  it  does  best:  Employ  our  citizens 
and  create  economic  growth.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  the  type  of  government  in- 
tei-vention  which  brought  us  to  double- 
digit  inflation,  and  double-digit  unem- 
ployment. 

Sensible  tax  reforri  would  reduce  the 
bias  against  investment,  and  saving  in- 
herent in  the  current  IRS  Code.  It  would 
reduce  the  excessive  tax  burden  on  small 
businesses  and  farms.  It  would  provide 
tax  relief  for  Government-mandated 
envirorunental  and  safety  costs.  Sensible 
tax  reform  can  put  America  back  to  work 
and  create  a  healthy  business  climate. 
Sensible  tax  reform  is  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act.  and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  presently  walks  a 
tightrope  path  to  a  sound,  secure,  sus- 
tained economic  recovery.  Our  gross  na- 
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tional  product  has  grown  at  a  strong  7.5 
percent  in  the  first  quarter,  while  in- 
flation, based  upon  GNP,  registered  its 
most  modest  increase  since  1972.  Indus- 
trial production  rose  0.7  percent  in  Janu- 
ary, the  wholesale  price  index  remained 
unchanged,  and  business  inventories — a 
prime  indication  of  the  economy's 
pace — ^had  dropped  $526  million.  Even 
unemployment,  the  single  gravest  chal- 
lenge before  the  economy  today,  has  be- 
gun to  abate. 

But,  as  too  often  the  case,  the  Con- 
ress  will  apparently  lead  a  hoi-se  to  water 
only  to  proceed  to  drov.rn  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate  appear  prepared  to 
endorse  still  more  measures  that  involve 
the  massive  expenditures  of  billions  of 
Federal  tax  dollars  in  Government 
sponsored  make-work.  While  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  good  intentions  that  spawn 
that  kind  of  short  sightedness,  the  fact 
remains  that  Govemmeno  make-work  is 
expensive  for  the  taxpayer,  creates  in- 
flationary pressures  upon  the  consumer, 
and  fails  to  help  those  niost  in  need.  It 
i.s  simply  ineffective  and  inequitable. 

A  classic  case  must  be  H.R.  50  and  S. 
50,  the  so-called  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act.  Its  sponsors  envi- 
sion that  it  will  "guarantee"  employ- 
ment to  every  willing  and  able  adult.  It 
bestows  upon  the  President  the  task  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  3  percent  or 
less  within  18  months,  an  ordeal  which 
the  committee  summary  estimates 
should  cost  $15  billion — "or  whatever  he 
(the  President)  deems  to  be  required." 
That  sum,  incidentally,  puts  us  in  the 
range  of  Norway's  entire  gross  national 
product. 

One  should  at  least  ask  where,  out- 
.^ide  of  the  Treasury,  this  simplistic 
scheme  will  first  impact.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  the  chronic  imemployed,  the  un- 
trained, the  victims  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. The  Labor  Department  has 
revealed,  in  the  case  of  those  now  em- 
ployed under  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Tiaining  Act, 
that  72  pei'cent  are  white,  more  than 
70  percent  are  high  -ichool  graduates, 
ond  not  even  half  are  "economically  dis- 
advantaged." 

Moreover,  as  most  of  ut.  acknowledge 
in  our  sober  moments,  this  sort  of  Fed- 
eral employment  rampage  inevitably  re- 
sults in  some  good  degree  of  displace- 
ment— the  financing  of  existing  State 
and  local  positions  with  Federal  funds, 
rather  than  the  creation  of  additional 
jobs.  Short-run  displacement  approxi- 
mates 50  percent  in  many  programs, 
while  long-run  displacement  may  ap- 
proach 90  percent.  In  other  words,  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  employment 
stimulus.  State  and  locol  governments 
will  leduce  their  own  expenditures  in 
those  categories  by  anywhere  from  60  to 
SO  percent. 

In  my  own  State,  a  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's manpower  planning  council  re- 
vealed that  only  40  percent  of  Vu-ginia 
residents  in  current  Federal  job  pro- 
grams are  economically  disadvantaged. 
The  funds  used  from  these  programs 
liave  helped  to  pay  for  an  assistant  to  a 
Virginia  cabinet  member  and  an  assist- 
ant county  prosecutor.  This  is  certainly 
not  to  say  that  the  money  wa.s  misused 
or  wasted,  but  we  must  admit  that  pay- 


ing the  salaries  of  high-level  executives 
will  not  help  most  unemployed  people. 

As  the  staff  director  of  the  Gover- 
nor's manpower  planning  council  stated, 
"It's  hard  to  tell  what  Congress  in- 
tended." 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hardly  need 
point  out  what  guaranteed  employment 
will  do  to  wage  demands  and  price  levels 

My  own  district  newspapers,  I  am 
fortunate  to  say,  are  not  mesmerized  by 
this  sort  of  fiscal  sleight  of  hand.  They 
imiformly  realize,  in  the  words  of  the 
Petersburg  Progress  Index,  that  massive 
expenditures  for  public  service  jobs 
could  "Rekindle  inflationary  pressures 
which,  for  the  moment,  are  dormant." 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  like- 
wise, labeled  one  public  service  jobs  bill 
passed  by  this  Chamber  a  "cruel  fraud," 
pointing  to  the  high  cost  and  limited 
reUef  it  would  really  provide. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  added,  in 
underscoring  the  real  solution  to  our 
employment  problems,  that  "Jobs — solid 
productive  jobs — are  created  only  by  a 
healthy,  expanding  private  business 
sector." 

There  is,  then,  an  alternative.  TTiat 
alternative,  an  escape  from  the  tdred 
and  worn  formula  of  Grovenmient  make- 
work,  is  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  With 
over  100  cosponsors  thus  far,  this  legis- 
lation would  finally  steer  our  Federal  re- 
sources in  the  direction  of  real,  lasting, 
taxpaying,  productive  jobs.  It  would 
not  require  the  massive  expenditures  of 
bilhons  of  tax  dollars,  but  would  rely  on 
tax  incentives  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, incentives  leading  to  increased 
industrial  and  business  production  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  new  Jobs — 
but  without  renewed  inflation. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  would — 

Allow  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
both  qualified  savings  and  investments 
made  during  a  tax  year  of  up  to  $1,000, 
or  $2,000  on  a  joint  return; 

Eliminate  the  present  system  of  double 
taxation  of  common  dividends; 

Grant  a  $1,000  exclusion  from  capital 
gains  for  each  capital  transaction 
qualifying; 

Grant  an  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes  where  the  estate 
consists  largely  of  small  business  inter- 
ests; 

Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  for 
family  farming  operations  to  $200,000; 

Amend  the  corijorate  normal  tax  rate 
and  increase  the  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion, including  provisions  for  reduced 
taxes  for  small  business,  to  give  an  ef- 
fective corporate  income  tax  reduction 
of  about  6  percent; 

Increase  the  investment  tax  credit  15 
percent  and  make  it  permanent — this  is 
badly  needed  for  long-term  business 
planning ; 

Allow  taxable  year  price  level  adjust- 
ments in  property  or  alternatively  in- 
crea-ses  in  class  life  variances  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation — increasing  the 
ADR  range  from  20  to  40; 

Provide  for  a  complete  writeoff  in  1 
year  of  required  but  nonproductive  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  equipment; 
and. 

Provide  for  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  financing. 

Everyone  wishes  for  full  employment. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Con- 


gress will  eventually  choose  a  careful 
and  rational  policy  that  benefits  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kempi 
for  his  efforts  in  putting  together  this 
discussion. 

In  this  time  of  make  work  jobs  and 
public  employment,  many  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  have  forgotten  a  few 
basic  truths.  It  takes  productive  invest- 
ment to  create  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  cold, 
hard  fact,  today  between  30,000  and 
60,000  investment  dollars  are  requiri?fl 
to  create  each  permanent  new  job. 

With  so  many  Americans  out  of  work 
new  jobs  are  necessary — and  will  be  cre- 
ated. But  public  service  jobs  tax  produc- 
tive citizens,  contribute  to  inflations  ry 
pressures,  and  add  little  or  no  productive 
capacity  to  the  economy.  On  the  oUier 
hand,  jobs  created  through  new  capital 
formation  are  permanent  and  incrense 
the  real  income  of  Americans  rather 
than  merely  spreading  aroimd  the  exi.'it- 
ing  income  with  taxes  and  transfer 
payments. 

Today  10  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed. To  reduce  real  unemployment 
to  even  a  5 -percent  level  requires  the 
creation  of  almost  7  million  jobs  in  the 
next  few  years  and  about  2  million  job< 
a  year  for  the  next  10  years.  Such  job 
creation  will  require  more  than  half  r 
trillion  dollars  in  additional  capital 
formation. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  real 
capital  formation  since  1970.  The  dollar 
figures  have  increased,  but  real  capital 
investment  has  not,  and  the  nimiber  of 
new  jobs  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
number  of  new  labor  force  entrants.  Ro 
unemployment  has  soared. 

In  the  past  5  years,  business  bonowinf: 
has  doubled,  and  the  Federal  debt  held 
by  the  public  has  almost  doubled.  Thi? 
strain  on  the  loan  markets  has  not  only 
increased  interest  rates,  but  effectively 
preempted  smaller  firms  from  obtaining 
funds  for  expansion  through  borrowing. 

Because  of  existing  tax  law  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  moreover,  the  larger 
businesses,  according  to  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, have  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  borrowed  capital  for  expan- 
sion. In  1965,  the  listed  corporations  ob- 
tained 35  percent  of  their  new  capital 
stock  through  borrowing.  By  1974,  85 
percent  of  equity  capital  requu-ement:> 
were  fulfilled  through  borrowed  funds. 

This  situation  is  scarcely  healthy,  nor 
economically  sound.  Smaller  firms  can- 
not generate  capital  without  borrowing, 
and  the  debt  market  is  effectively  clo.sed 
to  them  by  prohibitively  high  interest 
rates  or  by  the  favored  position  occupied 
by  large  corporate  and  government  bor- 
rowers. 

Large  corporations  are  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  raise  internal  capital  and  expen- 
sive to  borrow.  Businesses  of  all  sizes  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  interest  new  inves- 
toi-s  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

And  since  infiation  pushes  middle  and 
upper  income  workers  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets,  they  have  less  and 
less  money  to  save  and  invest — and  less 
and  less  economic  incentive  to  do  so, 
since  capital  gains  and  income  taxes  on 
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vest in  theu*  own  future  and  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

There  is  one  piece  of  legislation  which 
could  create  that  incentive,  however,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  creating  productive 
jobs,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  biU,  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  positive  action  on  the  measure. 
This  bill  provides  the  means  for  reduced 
taxes,  increased  savings  and  investment, 
reduced  imemployment  and  increased 
revenues.  It  does  not  c.":eate  an  extra 
layer  of  bureaucracy  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment; nor  does  it  create  budget 
deficits  with  their  accompanying  rounds 
of  inflation.  In  short,  this  bill  is  what 
this  country  needs  to  get  out  of  the  slump 
and  restore  the  productive  economic 
atmosphere  which  has  afforded  our  citi- 
zens the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  not  just  an- 
other haii'-brained  scheme  to  ccmXuse  the 
public.  It  was  written  over  2  years  ago 
and  has  been  carefully  scrutinized,  re- 
formed and  polished  since  that  time.  It 
has  been  analyzed  by  a  reputable  eco- 
nomic analysis  consulting  firm  and 
found  to  be  a  sound  economic  solution 
to  the  capital  formation  problem  facing 
this  country.  It  has  over  a  himdred  sup- 
porters in  the  Congress  to  date. 

More  importantly  to  the  American 
people,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act  is  the  only 
viable  alternative  that  has  been  offered 
to  the  numerous  proposals  which  would 
take  economic  decisions  out  of  the  hands 
of  tiie  people  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  Government  bureaucrats.  These 
proposals  which  are  offered  as  a  solution 
to  til  e  unemployment  problem  are,  in 
fact,  a  means  of  instituting  economic 
planning  at  the  Federal  level  and  de- 
stroyir^  the  free  market  principles 
which  have  stood  this  country  in  good 
stead  for  200  years. 

Tlie  Jobs  Creation  Act,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  give  our  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  liinng  in  a  productive 
job,  tlie  incentive  to  save  and  Invest 
their  money  and  the  ability  to  continue 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  hovi 
they  spend  their  money.  Economically, 
this  bill  makes  good  sense;  philosophi- 
cally, it  is  the  only  way  we  can  preserve 
our  economic  freedom  which  is  insepara- 
able  from  our  personal  freedom. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
issue  which  reappeare  in  eveiT  discussion 
of  the  economic  recovery  is  the  "accept- 
able" level  of  unemployment.  To  arrive 
at  what  is  considered  a  reasonable  level 
of  unemployment.  I  believe  tiiat  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  components 
of  the  work  force  v.ho  are  unemployed, 
and  v.hat  Uiat  unemployment  means  to 
their  own  personal  well-being. 

One  important  point  which  we  often 
tend  to  forget  in  this  discussion  is  that 
those  who  are  unemployed  are  often 
Letter  off  financially  than  thos?  who  are 
employed. 

We  must  realize,  too,  that  our  job 
creating  ability  is  in  good  shape  in  terms 
of  past  recessions.  The  current  recovery 
is  producing  jobs  faster  than  all  but  one 
of  the  post- World  War  II  recoveries.  That 
one  recovery,  in  1949,  v.-as  aided  by  the 
gearing  up  for  the  Korean  war. 


If  we  follow  our  job  creating:  ability 
into  the  futui-e,  we  find  an  encouragliier 
outlook.  If  we  use  the  figure  of  4  percent 
for  what  some  term  "full  employment," 
we  find  that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
2.5  million  people  out  of  work.  Add  to 
this  figure,  the  additional  4  million  peo- 
ple who  will  be  in  the  labor  force  by  1980, 
and  we  find  that  we  will  need  6  million 
jobs  added  to  our  present  system  to  have 
a  full  employment  level.  If  our  job  pro- 
ducing ability  continues  at  the  present 
level,  we  will  meet  this  goal.  If  we  want  to 
surpass  this  full  employment  level  we 
will  have  to  have  additional  incentive  to 
create  jobs. 

Even  though  the  number  of  jobs  which 
we  are  producing  is  high  In  terms  of  past 
recoveries,  om*  current  labor  force  has 
two  components  which  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  accommodate.  They  are:  Women 
and  the  resists  of  the  baby  boom. 

As  is  obvious  to  evei-yone,  there  is  an 
increasing  number  of  wcHnen  in  our  cur- 
rent labor  force.  Tliis  has  occurred  net 
only  because  of  changing  attitudes  about 
women  in  the  working  place,  but  also  be- 
cause many  women  have  been  forced 
back  to  work  for  purely  financial  reasons. 
In  some  situations,  high  inflation  rates 
f oroed  women  to  supplement  their  family 
income.  In  many  other  unfortunate  cases, 
our  high  divorce  rate  has  left  many 
women  with  no  oUier  choice  than  to  go 
back  to  work,  or  to  work  for  the  first 
time.  Some  reduction  in  the  inflation  rate 
may  take  tiie  pressure  off  some  family 
finances  so  that  those  women  currentiy 
in  the  labor  force  stiictly  for  supplemen- 
tary income  purposes  can  return  to  their 
present  jobs  of  homemakers.  The  bulk 
of  the  women,  will  of  course,  i'emain  in 
the  labor  force. 

The  baby  boom  which  occurred  after 
World  War  II  is  a  "numbers"  problem 
which  I  had  to  deal  with  until  recent 
years  in  my  profession  as  an  educator. 
Now  these  young  adults  are  out  in  the 
work  force  in  record  numbers  and  many 
are  overeducated  for  tiie  jobs  available. 
Even  with  the  addition  of  thousands  of 
makeshift  public  works  or  service  jobs 
we  would  continue  to  see  a  high  level  of 
underemployment — emploj'ment  at  a 
level  under  the  capability  of  the  worker^ 
among  this  sizeable  group.  Their  job  mo- 
bility is  as  high  as  their  job  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  alternative  of  periodic  unem- 
ployment— while  they  receive  imemploy- 
ment benefits — is  often  more  attractive 
than  stability  in  a  job  f  cr  wliich  the  per- 
son io  ovei-quaUfied  and  is  bored. 

The  attractiveness  of  unemployment 
compensation  over  tiie  acceptance  of  a 
job  wlilch  is  below  a  person's  goal,  is  an 
issue  which  needs  to  be  addressed  by  any 
person  seriously  analyzing  imemploy- 
ment statistics.  Tliere  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  tiie  current  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  increases  the 
rate  and  dui-ation  of  unemployment.  Tlie 
amount  of  this  inci-ease  has  been  in  dis- 
pute, but  most  economists  agree  that  it 
does  contribute  to  an  increase  in  tiie  un- 
employment figures. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Martin  Feldstein, 
a  Harvard  economist,  stated  that  the 
present  form  of  unemployment  insur- 
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ance  may  contribute  1.25  percent  to  Uie 
permanent  rate  of  unemployment.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  feel  we  should  do 
away  with  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  because  it  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  rate  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment. But  we  should  face  up  to  the 
reality  that  by  giving  an  unemployed 
tjcrson  an  alternative  to  taking  jobs 
which  he  or  she  finds  unacceptable,  we 
add  significantly  to  those  who  are 
counted  in  the  unemployment  statistics. 

In  addition  to  his  comment  upon  the 
miemployment  insm-ance  system,  Mr. 
Feldstein  has  addressed  the  current 
structure  of  unemployment  in  a  paper 
issued  by  the  Harvard  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  In  that  paper  lie  con- 
cludes : 

The  current  structure  of  unemployment 
in  the  American  Economy  ii  not  compatible 
with  the  traditional  view  of  a  hard  core  of 
unemployed  who  are  unable  to  find  Jobs. 
Even  with  the  high  unemployment  rate  of 
1974,  the  durations  of  unemployment  were 
short.  Job  losers  accounted  for  less  than  half 
of  unemployment,  and  quit  rates  generally 
exceeded  layoffs. 

An  acceptable  rate  of  unemployment 
is  viewed  by  some  to  be  1  percent,  by 
others  to  be  3  percent,  and  by  many  to 
be  4  pei'cent.  A  good  number  of  people, 
including  myself,  are  skeptical  that  any 
figure  for  an  across-the-board  percent- 
age is  acceptable  no  matter  what  it  is. 
Various  groups  experience  different  un- 
employment levels  and  by  combining 
tliem  all  into  one  group  we  do  them  a 
great  disservice  by  stating  one  full  em- 
ployment level  guideline. 

I  am  sure  that  we  can  make  improve- 
ments in  each  category,  and  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Private  industry  can  produce  more 
of  the  needed  jobs  if  the  incentives  are 
right.  I  am  the  first  to  say  that  this  bill 
is  not  a  cure-all  for  our  economic  prob- 
lems, nor  will  it  eradicate  unemploy- 
ment altogether.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  it  will  go  much  further  if  imple- 
mented to  solve  our  unemployment 
problems  than  will  the  promises  set  out 
by  those  who  are  promising  a  job  to 
every  person  who  wants  one. 

If  one  looks  back  at  the  record  of  the 
public  works  jobs  after  the  Depression, 
one  would  see  that  the  unemployment 
level  in  1931  was  15.9  percent  and  after 
sinking  millions  of  dollars  into  public 
service  jobs,  the  unemployment  rate 
rose  to  17.2  percent  in  1938.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  make  the  same  mistake  and 
increase  our  own  unemployment  rate  by 
adding  billions  this  time  around  for  pub- 
lic service  jobs. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Kemp,  has  requested  a  special  order  to- 
day to  discuss  one  of  the  most  vital  issues 
facing  this  Congress — creation  of  jobs 
and  increased  productivity  through  free 
enterprise.  At  a  time  when  so  many  offer 
only  more  Government  programs  and 
controls,  I  have  cosponsored  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act  of  1975— H.R.  7241. 

This  important  piece  of  legislation  will 
create  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  without  reliance  on  federally 
funded  grant  and  loan  programs.  The 
major  provisions  of  the  act  would  en- 
courage additional  savings  and  invest- 


ments by  individuals,  stimulate  home 
construction  and  plant  expansion,  cause 
major  new  equipment  purchases,  assure 
an  increase  in  real  purchasing  power, 
promote  the  continuity  of  family  busi- 
nesses and  farming  operations,  and  pro- 
vide incentives  for  people  to  purchase 
stock. 

CAPITAL     AND     ECONOMIC     WELL-BEING 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  recognized 
since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  that  in 
order  for  a  society  to  grow  and  prosper, 
it  must  accumulate  capital  and  direct  it 
into  productive  investment.  The  mam 
source  of  om*  Nation's  great  prosperity 
has  been  our  willingness  and  ability  to 
produce  investment  capital. 

THE    BASIC   THEORT 

According  to  Dr.  Charls  Walker,  as 
businesses  adjust  to  a  decline  in  their 
retm-n  on  investment,  they  have  le.ss  to 
allocate  to  capital  formation.  As  the  rate 
of  capital  formation  declines,  the  ratio 
between  capital  investment  and  labor  be- 
comes imbalanced — resulting  in  a  dimin- 
ished rate  of  productivity.  As  productiv- 
ity falls,  real  wages  and  real  economic 
growth  also  decline — thus  reducing  the 
ability  of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
create  jobs. 

A  capital  shortage  will  sabotage  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  sustain  the  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  necessary  to  create 
jobs  for  oiu"  growing  work  force.  A  down- 
turn will  not  only  reduce  employment  op- 
portunity among  the  firms  which  sur- 
vive, but  will  also  mean  that  many  jobs 
will  be  permanently  lost  as  marginal  and 
smaller  companies  collapse  because  they 
cannot  find  tiie  capital  they  need. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
are  talking  about  capital  foi'mation,  we 
are  really  talking  jobs.  To  create  jobs, 
we  must  promote  capital  formation. 

POHEIGN    COMPETITION 

Tlie  close  relationship  between  capital 
investment,  economic  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity has  been  well  documented. 
However,  since  1960,  the  United  States 
has  had  the  lowest  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment among  its  major  competitor  coun- 
tries. Only  the  United  Kingdom  has 
shown  a  rate  of  productivity  lower  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Japan's  rate 
has  been  triple  our  own.  Almost  all  other 
nations  give  more  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment to  capital  investment  than  the 
United  States.  And  in  today's  highly 
mechanized  world,  productive  invest- 
ment is  the  keystone  to  productivity.  If, 
through  underinvestment,  we  lost  the 
abiUty  to  compete  effectively  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  an  intolerable  situation.  Unless 
changes  are  made,  we  will  suffer  a  fur- 
ther loss  of  market  and  jobs  to  competi- 
tor countries,  and  a  decline  of  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  position. 

While  most  of  the  European  countries 
and  Japan  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
their  capital  investment  per  employee 
ratio,  our  capital  to  labor  ratio  for  new 
workers  is  declining.  Professor  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  foi-mer  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  amount  of  nonresidential 
capital  formation  per  employee  added  to 
the  labor  force  during  the  1970's  has 
declined  by  22  percent  from  the  levels 


reported  in  the  1956  to  1966  decade.  And 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  Walker,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Council  for  Capital 
Formation,  the  estimated  pretax  return 
on  invested  capital  of  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations has  declined  from  about  14 
percent  in  1967  to  about  8  percent  in 
1974.  Obvioiislj'.  the  shortage  of  capital 
in  the  United  States  during  this  period 
caused  foreign  goods  to  become  more  at- 
ti'active  in  price  with  a  resultant  loss  of 
jobs  and  increase  in  the  balance  of  trade 
deficit. 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION 

The  U.S.  Treasury  estimates  that  to 
reach  full  employment  we  will  need  to 
create  almost  20  million  new  jobs  by 
1985 — 7  million  more  than  we  created 
during  the  past  decade.  Dr.  Henry  Wal- 
lich,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
others  liave  concluded  that  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  past  investment,  the 
United  States  is  already  experiencing  an 
overall  shortage  of  capital  with  respect 
to  jobs.  Under  this  condition,  which  we 
have  experienced  in  the  recent  past, 
there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  provide  full 
employment  even  when  industry  is  oper- 
ating close  to  capacity.  Simply  stated, 
there  has  not  been  enough  capital  avail- 
able to  keep  labor  occupied.  And  when 
capital  cajjacity  falls  short  of  labor  force 
capacity,  labor  should  have  as  much 
interest  in  remedying  the  situation  as 
business. 

THE    LONC-TEBM    PROBLEM 

Serious  studies  of  our  long-term  cap- 
ital outlook,  by  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Data  Resources,  Inc..  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  others,  all  agree 
that  tiie  demand  for  capital  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  increasing  at  a  much  great- 
er rate  than  we  have  experienced  in  the 
recent  past.  By  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able, the  United  States  will  need  the 
incredible  sum  of  $4.5  trillion  in  new 
capital  funds  in  the  next  10  years — three 
times  the  $1.5  trillion  of  the  past  decade. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  con- 
cluded that  private  fixed  investmeni 
must  increase  from  the  10.4  percent  of 
GNP  of  the  1965-74  period  to  12  per- 
cent of  GNP  between  now  and  1980,  if 
we  are  to  have  capital  stock  sufficient 
to  promote  full  employment,  control  pol- 
lution, maximize  development  of  our 
domestic  energy  resources. 

ADDITIONAL    WAYS    TO    INCREASE     CAPrfAl 
FORMATION    AND    CREATE    JOBS 

Tliere  are  many  ways  to  create  jobs. 
I  beUeve  that  an  affirmative  policy  on 
capital  foiTnation  is  the  best  method  and 
the  most  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  included 
in  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  there  are  vari- 
ous other  means  of  lowering  unemploy- 
ment through  capital  fonnation  which 
I  support.  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  should  allow  corporations  to  "catch 
up"  by  depreciating  assets  at  a  rate 
which  reflects  the  impact  of  inflation 
rather  than  the  original  cost  of  the  asset. 
Our  taxes  on  capital  gains  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  I  propose  tax- 
ing a  smaller  part  of  the  gain  the  longer 
an  asset  is  held.  Such  an  approach 
would  help  free  locked-in  capital  and  en- 
courage new  investment.  We  should  pro- 
vide i.i.x  i^fentjves  for  stock  ownership 
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by  allowing  taxpayers  \o  defer  tax  pay- 
ments or  proTldlng  for  tax  credits  for 
income  invested  in  cone  mon  stocks  up  to 
some  limit.  And  we  shoi  ild  defer  personal 
taxes  on  corporate  dividends  reinvested 
in  the  same  business. 

Each  of  these  measures  would  increase 
the  capital  available  fcr  job  creation- 
one  of  the  most  difficult  challenges  fac- 
ing our  Nation. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
pre'V'ious  order  of  the 
man  from  Vermont  < 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mi 
a  number  of  my  colleafues 
fer  an  amendment  to 
ERDA     authorization 
12113)  to  increase  funding 
ergy  technologies  by 
increment  is  absoutely 
the  potential  these 
gles  have  to  help  all^iate 
crisis  at  an  optimum 
$229.2  million  reported 
and  Technology 
nonnuclear  energy 
$345.4  million. 

This  amendment  ha^  two  broad  pm- 
poses: 

First.  To  develop  a  ihomentum  in  the 
solar  programs — particularly  photovol- 
taics  and  solar  thermal  —which  wil  bring 
lower  cost  solar  energy  available  on  a 
more  widespread  basis 
it  is  clear  the  technology  can  now  sus- 
tain. 

Second.  To  elevate  tlie  funding  levels 
to  match  policy  objectives  already  an- 
nounced by  tlie  administration;  that  is, 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  solar  develop- 
ment in  the  same  waj  as  the  Nation  is 
uo'A  committed  to  the  )reeder  reactor. 

The  goal  of  this  i  mendment  is  to 
demonstrate  the  viabil  ty  of  this  renew- 
able energy  option  by  the  year  1985.  The 
present  program,  unio:  timately,  accord- 
ing to  the  consultant  vho  prepared  the 
national  solar  energy  (  valuation  for  the 
OfiBce  of  Technology  Assessment,  Mr. 
Dan  Ahern,  is  a  program  v.-hich  "may 
not  even  be  able  to  p  "ove  itself  by  the 
year  2000,  simply  because  of  the  severe 
cuts  in  fimding." 

Information  from  reliable  industry 
and  administration  of  icials.  as  well  as 
knowledgeable  indepe  ident  authorities 
has  convinced  us  thai  the  technologies 
can  effectively  utilia  this  additional 
funding.  It  is  significa  at  that  the  origi- 
nal ERDA  branch  ch:  ef  requests,  from 
the  persons  most  km  wiedgeable  about 


ADEQUATE 
ENERGY 


the  practical  capacity  to  use  the  fimds 
effectively,  totalled  $471.2  million,  25 
percent  higher  than  the  figure  we  pro- 
pose. 

I  am  proposing  increases  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

First.  Photovoltaics — an  increase  of 
$47.9  million,  from  $32.1  to  $81  million, 
equallying  the  original  request  of  the 
photovoltaic  branch  in  ERDA. 

Second.  Solar  thermal — an  increase  of 
$27  million,  from  $3  to  $65  still  consider- 
ably below  the  $1  million  requested  by  the 
branch. 

Third.  Wind — an  increa.se  of  $12.8  mil- 
lion, from  $16  to  $28.8  milUon,  which  is 
$6.2  million  below  the  branch  request. 

Fourth.  Consti-uction  items — an  in- 
crease of  $25  million,  from  $15  to  $40 
million,  representing  an  additional  seven 
Important  projects  in  various  technol- 
ogies, and  still  $4  million  below  branch 
request. 

Fifth.  Reports  and  additional  staffing — 
$2.5  million  to  provide  the  additional 
staffing  necessary  to  handle  the  increased 
funding  and  to  provide  reports  called  for 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
in  its  evaluation  of  the  ERDA  program. 

The  detailed  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

I.    PHOTOVOLTAICS 

The  potentiality  for  low-cost  produc- 
tion of  electricity  via  photovoltaic  tech- 
nologies is  promising  Indeed.  A  recent 
program  analysis  developed  by  the  high- 
ly-respected jet  propulsion  laboratory  in- 
dicates that  there  are  three  very  attrac- 
tive photovoltaic  technologies  which 
could  be  economically  competitive  with 
all  other  energy  sources  by  1985  for  gen- 
eration of  electricity  at  any  scale.  Thi-, 
however,  can  only  be  achieved  by  re- 
instating the  $81  million  originally  re- 
quested by  the  photovoltaic  branch  in 
ERDA,  and  not  with  the  $32  million  pres- 
ently in  the  autliorization  bill.  If  the 
present  figure  is  allowed  to  stand,  such 
promising  technologies  v  ill  be  stretched 
out  many  years  and  commercial  markets 
which  coiUd  be  galvanized  with  the  in- 
creased fvmds  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Fcr  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  here  insert  the  major  portions  of  the 
JPL  paper,  completed  in  April  1975: 
Photovoltaic    Conversion    Program — Eack- 

GCOr'NO      AND      BATIONAIJE      FOB      THE      NEW 

10-yE.w  Plan 

t.   BACKGROUND 

Four  key  events  that  have  come  to  light 
during  the  past  month  have  fierved  to 
trigger  the  formulation  of  a  completely 
revised,  more  aggressive  10-year  photovoltaic 
conversion  plan.  These  are: 

1.    Texas    Instruments*    "Breakthrough" — 

The  first  Is  Texas  Instruments'  assertion 
that,  with  their  recent  "breakthrough"  on 
less  expensive  solar-grade  silicon  and  the 
high  probability  that  they  can  reduce  kerf 
losses  by  recycling  silicon  l:erf  In  the  current 
state-of-the-art  soiar-cell  fabrication  proc- 
ess, they  now  can  predict,  "with  assurance," 
that;  (1)  the  cost  of  mass-producing  silicon 
solar  arrays  can  be  reduced,  (2)  the  ERDA 
program  goal  of  500  MW/year  at  an  array 
price  of  50f/watt  can  be  met  by  1985.  Item 
(2)  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  well- 
estabilshed  80',i  learning  curve  that  T.I. 
(and  otliers)  routinely  use  for  their  market 
projections  u-ill  be  maintained  from  1079 
through  1985,  as  Illustrated  In  Figure  1. 

This  assertion  enhances  the  possibility  of  a 
steady  growth  In  the  availability  of  Improved- 


technology,  lower-cost  solar  arrays.  This,  In 
turn,  places  lees  reliance  on  the  hoped-for 
future  breakthroughs  and  the  relatively 
slow  bringlng-on-llne  of  unconventional, 
large-scale  ribbon  <or  other)  low-cost 
sUlcon  solar  amy  plants  (In  the  1983  to 
1984  time  period)  and  allows  for  continual 
descreases  in  cost  as  the  increases  In  the 
Bolar-cell  production  capacity  are  achieved. 

2.  Mobil-Tyco  65-Poot  Ribbon— 

The  second  event  was  tlie  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Mobil-Tyco  that  they  have 
now  achieved  a  continuous  growth  of  65 
feet  of  silicon  ribbon,  and  expect  to  have  100 
feet  or  more  of  continuous  growth  by  late 
Spring  (as  soon  as  new  equipment  is  brought 
on  line) .  This  meets  a  significant  milestone  la 
their  overcoming  the  critical  die-degradation 
problem,  and  serves  to  provide  further  con- 
fidence for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  over- 
all photovoltaic  conversion  program  goals. 

3.  DOD  Interest  In  Solar-Cell  Applications — 
The  foremost  event,  however,  la  the  In- 
terest that  DOD  has  recently  expressed  In 
applying  photovoltaic  conversion  technology 
to  promote  energy  "self-sufficiency"  In  their 
remote  military  bases.  This  opens  an  entirely 
new  and  pMDtentlally  quite  significant  early 
market  for  the  first  generations  of  Improved 
terrestrial  solar  cells. 

By  considering  only  the  prices  now  being 
paid  for  energy  at  some  remote  sites,  DOD 
has  already  projected  an  annual  market  of 
100  KW  for  photovoltaic  systems  at  an  array 
price  of  400  mils/kWh  (or  about  $4.S0/pea]c 
watt),  and  of  more  than  5  MW  when  the 
price  drops  below  200  mils/kWli  (or  about 
$2.25 'peak  watt).  These  prices  do  not  In- 
clude the  "added-VBlue"  (that  DOD  Is  now 
In  the  process  of  determining)  that  reflects 
the  advantage  of  achieving  energy  self- 
sufficiency  on  such  bases. 

Most  significantly,  DoD  has  expressed  its 
desire  to  cooperate  fuUy  with  EBDA  in  this 
effort.  They  have  already  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  publish  their  "price  lists"  for 
photovoltaic  applications  (to  serve  as  a  free 
market  Incentive)  and  their  Interest  In  hav- 
ing ERDA  develop  a  sound  testing  and 
demonstration  program  on  DoD  bases  to  es- 
tablish the  eSecUveness  of  photovoltaic 
power  systems.  This  would  begin  in  FY  78 
wiUi  a  blend  of  applications  totaling  75  kW, 
to  be  designed,  procured,  tested,  monitored 
and  funded  within  the  ERDA  photovoltaic 
conversion  program.  Based  on  the  success 
of  these  Initial  demonstrations,  DoD  would 
then,  starting  In  FY  77,  annually  order 
progressively  larger  quantities  of  Improved- 
technology  cells  through  the  program,  at  a 
buylng-rate  tliat  could  exceed  50  MW  an- 
nually as  prices   drop  below   $l/peak  watt. 

4.  Projected  Solar-Array  Market  Condi- 
tions— Detailed  discussions  with  representa- 
tives from  both  the  solar-cell  and  the  semi- 
conductor industries  have  shown  general 
agreement  on  the  projecljed  market-growth 
factors  for  solar  cells.  Without  government 
assistance,  the  solai--ccll  rhai-ket  Is  projected 
to  follow  a  1.8  annual  grov/th  rate.  Start- 
ing with  the  anticipated  100  kW  terrestrial 
marl-et  In  1975.  this  gives  an  snnu.il  cell  pro- 
duction rate  of  about  36  MW  In  1985  \inder 
prevailing  free-market  conditions,  as  shown 
in  Figure  2. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  achieve  the  500  MWJ 
annual  product  Ion -rate  goal  of  the  ERDA 
program  in  an  orderly  fashion  within  10 
years,  an  annual  market  growth  rate  (in 
terms  of  total  power  produced)  of  slightly 
less  than  3  Is  required.  Interestingly,  the 
growth  rate  predicted  by  Texas  Instruments 
from  their  80%  learning  curve  for  the  1979 
to  1985  time  period  proves  to  be  almost  Iden- 
tical to  a  factor  of  3  annual  production 
growth  rate  for  that  period. 

Several  Industry  sources  have  sr.ld  thnt  If 
such  a  production  grov/th  rate  (i.e.,  3X)  were 
assured  to  them  by  a  Federal  program,  they 
would  have  little  difficxilty  in  attracting  the 
private  capital  needed  to  achieve  the  neces- 
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sary  Industrial  expansion  to  meet  the  1935 
near-term  ERDA  program  goals. 

n.    RATIONALE 

In  light  of  the  preceding  background  con- 
siderations, the  proposed  photovoltaic  con- 
version plan  represents  an  aggressive  RD&D 
effort  that  strives:  (1)  To  Insure  achieve- 
ment of  a  solar  array  cost  of  less  than  $2 
per  peak  watt  by  1979;  and  (2)  To  establish 
the  desired  80%  "learning-curve"  growth 
beyond  that  point  by  establishing  an  early 
Government  market  for  solar  cells  that 
gradually  tapers  off  as  the  free-enterprise 
system  takes  hold. 

This  plan  Is  based  upon  an  initial  (FY 
76)  ERDA  buy  of  75  kW  of  solar  arrays  at  an 
anticipated  price  at  $10  to  $15  per  peak  watt, 
to  be  applied  to  an  early  blend  of  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  on  remote  DoD 
bases.  This  purchase,  coupled  with  the 
projected  180  kW  of  free-market  arrays 
would  establish  the  first  step  toward  the  de- 
sired factor  of  3  growth. 

In  FY  77,  a.  total  government  buy  of  about 
325  kW  would  be  shared  between  ERDA  and 
DoD,  and  applied  to  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary applications.  All  subsequent  ERDA  ar- 
ray procurements  would  then  be  directed 
toward  civilian  dMnonstratlon  systems, 
building  up  to  a  11  MW  demonstration  In 


1983.  DoD  would  continue  to  buy  arrays 
at  Increasingly  large  rates  during  Uiis  pe- 
riod, intimately  approaching  purchases  in 
the  neighborhood  of  60  MW  annually  to 
meet  their  enwgy  self-suflaciency  needs. 

The  major  planning  milestones  for  the 
near-term  (FY  76  to  85)  segment  of  this 
program  are  given  in  Figure  3,  while  the 
projected  Impact  of  the  program  is  Included 
in  Figure  2.  Figures  4  and  5  give  the  detailed 
program  budget  and  solar-cell  production 
schedule,  resjjectlvely. 

The  key  result  of  the  proposed  program 
(as  shown  in  Figure  2)  Is  that  the  total  an- 
nual solar-array-production  rate  Is  projected 
to  foUow  the  desired  factor  of  3  growth 
rate  from  1979  to  1985.  This  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  Impact  of  the  combined  ERDA 
and  DoD  (i.e.,  total  government)  array  pur- 
chase schedule  also  shown  on  that  graph.  The 
near-term  program  goal  of  500  MW/year  (at 
less  than  50* /peak  watt)  Is  seen  to  be  achiev- 
able as  early  as  1983  to  1984. 

The  existing  photovoltaic  conversion  pro- 
gram. In  comparison,  can  be  shown  to  lead 
to  only  a  relatively  minor  Increment  In  the 
projected  "free-market"  c\irvo  of  Figure  2 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  near-term 
(1976  to  1984)  period.  In  particular,  the  200 
kW-array  purchase  planned  for  FY  78  would 


Increase  the  projected  production  rata  for 
that  year  from  585  kW  to  785  kW.  The  two 
other  200  kW  purchases  (in  FY  81  and  83). 
however,  would  be  Insignificant  In  compari- 
son to  the  MW  production  rates  for  those 
years  projected  by  the  existing  free -market 
curve.  Thus,  the  thrust  of  the  eixlstlng  kW 
order  would  be  apparent  only  dur- 
ing FY  85,  when  the  large-scale  aiilcon  ar- 
ray plants  are  planned  to  be  brought,  on- 
line to  meet  the  present  500  MY  year,  FY 
85  program  goah 

The  more  aggressive  RD&D  program  now 
being  proposed  has  a  projected  10-year  budg- 
et of  $1,043M  (In  FY  75$),*  in  comparison' 
to  the  $8I6.2M  10-year  plan  submitted  to 
OMB  last  June.  ThU  represents  a  27.8%  In- 
crease over  the  existing  plan. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  other 
(outside)  factors,  such  as  FBA'a  expressed 
Interest  In  establishing  tax  (and  other)  In- 
centives to  promote  the  acceptance  of  solar 
energy  systems,  have  not  been  considered 
In  the  market  projections  for  the  Impact 
of  this  RD&D  program  plan. 


•This  figure  follows  from  the  $1,252.1M 
budget  plan  (In  FY  77  $),  and  the  20% 
Inflation  factor  used  for  converting  from 
FY  75  $  to  FY  77  $. 
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FIG.  4 

REVISED  SOLAR  PHOTOVOLTAIC  CONVERSION  PUOGRAM 
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>  Represents  27.8  percent  increase  over  present  SPC  program. 

It  is  clear  from  the  "milestones"  chart 
that  silicon  arrays,  concentration  sys- 
tems, and  thin-film  research  all  have  the 
potential  of  producing  electricity  by  1985 
CXXII 736— Part  10 


at  prices  competitive  with  all  other  en- 
ergy sources. 

The  present  level  of  fimding  will  cause 
slippage  in  these  milestones  by  1  to  3 


years,  accoraing  to  Mr.  Aheam.  If  this 
level  of  funding  remains  relatively  the 
same  over /The  next  few  years,  the  eco- 
nomics predicted  that  the  JPL  paper  will 
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obviously  slip  seriously  into  the  1990's, 
rather  than  provide  pr>bable  viable  op- 
tions In  1985.  Mr.  Ahenm  estimates  the 
slippage  would  be  at  lei  ist  15  years. 

An  Industry  panel  tes  ;lf ying  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Comirittee  on  April  5 
indicated  that  the  addll  ional  money  pro- 
posed by  this  amendn  ent  and  similar 
legislation  on  the  Sena  «  side  was  badly 
needed.  There  was  considerable  em- 
phasis of  the  need  for  ;he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stimulate  market  develop- 
ment by  levels  of  -^ui  iding  sufficiently 
high  to  convince  induiitry  that  we  are 
serious  about  our  com:nitment  to  solar 
energy.  One  representat  Ive  indicated  that 
$60  million  for  researdh.  systems  dem- 
onstration, and  market  development  for 
cadmium  materials  and  other  materials 
alone  "might  not  be  en  nigh,"  indicating 
also  that  megawatt  qiantities  of  these 
materials  "at  attractive  prices  can  be 
achieved  and  delivered  starting  late  in 
fiscal  year  1977."  A  rei  »resentative  from 
Mobil-Tyco  said  silicon  ribbon  solar  ceUs 
could  be  cost  competitive  for  production 
of  electricity  within  7  y(  ars. 

There  was  consideralile  comment  that 
ERDA  was  "grossly  uhderstaffed"  and 
that  the  operation  was  'pretty  much  one 
horse.  But  if  you  are  nterested  in  the 
probability  of  success,  betting  on  more 
than  one  horse  is  the  !  lest  way  to  come 
out  a  winner." 

To  be  specific,  the  industry  panel 
agreed  that  the  level  "  >f  funding  ought 
to  be  restored  to  $60  mi  lion" — this  is  the 
outlay  figure  which  is  fequivalent  to  $81 
million  in  budget  autho)  ity. 

Informed  observers  si  iggest  the  follow- 
ing breakdown  of  the  $  12.1  million  addi- 
tional funding  for  phot  >voltalcs: 

First,  $10  million  autl  lorlty  for  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

Increased  efforts  to  i  educe  the  cost  of 
silicon  raw  materials  qown  by  a  factor 
of  six; 

Additional  funds  to  dfive  down  the  cost 
of  single  silicon  ci-ysta]  sheet; 

There  is  now  one  pr)gram  looking  at 
encapsulated  materials  of  at  least  a  20- 
year  lifetime;  at  least  one  more  parallel 
effort  with  another  coippany  involved  is 
needed;  and 

vky 
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systems  analysis  activities  and  concen- 
tration work. 

n.   SOLAB  THERMAL 

Similar  comments  were  made  in  the 
April  5  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ing on  the  solar  thennal  program.  An  in- 
crease to  the  level  we  propose  was  termed 
"critical."  The  additional  $27  million  can 
be  used  for  the  following  areas: 

First,  $9  million  for  the  central  receiver 
project  should  be  accelerated  by  fund- 
ing the  development  of  lower  cost  helio- 
stats,  stixictures  and  controls.  This  also 
includes  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  improved  thermal  storage  sys- 
tems and  turbines; 

Second,  $5  mllUon  for  studies  and  dem- 
onstrations projects  for  total  energy  res- 
idential systems — 100  homes,  for  power 
systems  for  small  towns — 10  megawatts 
and  below,  and  industrial  parks; 

Third,  $4  million  reinstated  for  irriga- 
tion pumping  systems,  engines  and 
storage  systems  in  the  50  KW  range. 
Such  systems  without  storage  are  In 
operation  in  Mexico  and  North  Africa, 
marketed  by  Renault:  we  hav*  no  com- 
parable industry  whatsoever,  nor 
demonstration  program.  The  market  is 
very  large:  Much  of  the  southwests 
irrigation  Is  pumped  by  natural  gas  and 
that  energy  source  is  becoming  rapidly 
interruptlble ;  replaceable  pumps  on 
American  oil  fields  niunber  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  as  well; 

Fourth.  $5  million  to  reinstate  funding 
for  total  energy  systems  to  conform  to 
original  timetable;  for  architect  and 
engineering  solicitation  and  conceptual 
design  oriented  aroimd  the  usage  of 
waste  heat  from  a  solar  thermal  electric 
plant; 

Fifth,  $4  million  for  competitive  designs 
for  alternative  concepts  to  the  Central 
Receiver,  such  as  parabolic  troughs,  con- 
centi'ating  collectors  and  fixed  mirror 
distributed  foci  directed  toward  central 
station  power  generation.  This  is  to 
introduce  parallel  concepts  mto  central 
station  power  generation,  whereas  the 
present  program  puts  all  our  eggs  into 
the  concept  of  the  Central  Receiver. 

nl.   WIND  -^ 

The  branch  chiefs  requested  $35  mil- 
lion, which  was  cut  to  $28.8  at  the  divi- 
sion level  and  further  to  $16  by  OMB. 
The  House  committee  left  the  OMB  fig- 
ure intact,  which  has  the  effect,  accord- 
ing to  the  Division  Director,  Mr.  H. 
Marvin,  of  "an  overall  program  slow- 
down." He  said: 

It  delays  lor  1  year  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  large  wind  machines  for  modest 
wind  zones,  defers  Initiating  the  10  MW 
pilot  plant  for  a  j'ear  and  will  require  that 
other  large  scale  wind  system  projects  be 
stretched  out  with  less  planned  overlap. 
Parallel  projects  in  technology  development 
and  advanced  concepts  resenrch  will  also  be 
deferred  by  alx)iit  1  year. 

Projects  for  small  wind  machines  for 
farm  and  agricultural  use  were  cut 
entirely.  If  tlie  present  level  of  fmiding 
is  maintained  in  the  future,  the  potential 
to  develop  wind  energy  for  a  variety  of 
uses  and  at  a  variety  of  .scales  has  been 
placed  m  serious  jeopardy. 

Wo  thus  propose  to  reinstate  the  divi- 
sion level  of  funding,  a.";  follows: 


First,  $7.5  million,  of  which  $2.6  mil- 
lion is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development 
of  a  5-20  KW  system,  suitable  for  heat- 
ing agricultm-al  facilities  and  $4.9  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  100  KW  sys- 
tems— 1-2  horsepower — for  irrigation 
usages. 

Second,  $3.5  million  for  the  develop- 
ment of  modest  vind  zones -utility  size 
machines.  The  present  program  has  been 
limited  to  megawatt  machines  for  high 
wind  zones.  This  is  a  relatively  resti-icted 
market.  Adding  more  modest  zone  ma- 
chines allows  for  applications  to  a  much 
wider  geographical  spread. 

Tliird,  $1.8  million  for  the  development 
of  pilot  plant,  in  which  a  windmill  farm 
is  associated  witli  a  utility  to  demon- 
strate that  large-scale  power  systems  can 
be  effectively  supplemented  with  wind 
power.  The  $1.8  million  would  be  devoted 
to  plaiming  and  components,  and  the 
funding  increased  in  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  for  full  development  of  this  con- 
cept. 

Tlie  effect  of  these  additions  would  be 
to  stimulate  new  industry  interest  in 
wind,  and  particularly  utility  Interest;  it 
would  also  allow  for  more  competitive- 
ness within  industry  for  ERDA  con- 
tracts. 

In  addition.  It  would  reinstate  fund- 
ing for  agricultural  areas  which  has  been 
eliminated  In  wind  in  the  same  way  it 
was  eliminated  In  solar  thermal.  A  com- 
bination of  the  reinstated  funding  in 
wind  and  solar  thennal  would  place  a 
better  balance  in  our  funding  as  between 
central  and  decentralized  systems,  giv- 
ing more  appropriate  attention  to  our 
rural  areas. 

IV.  CONSTRUCTION  ITEMS 

Fust,  $2.5  million  for  77-2-C— Solar 
thennal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  agricultural  use,  5  megawatts — 
baselme  studies.  This  project  is  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
using  solar  energy  to  provide  electricity 
to  meet  agricultural  needs — ^it  would 
demonstrate  the  application  of  solar  en- 
ergy to  replace  scarce  natural  gas  and 
propane.  It  would  have  direct  applicabil- 
ity to  the  southwestern  irrigation  prob- 
lem, midwestem  cattle  and  farming 
problems,  would  be  applicable  in  eastern 
and  southern  agricultural  areas  as  well. 

Second,  $4.0  million  for  76-2-C — total 
energy  demonstration  facility,  1  mega- 
watt electric,  10  megawatts  thermal.  This 
project  is  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
first  full  system  capability  for  a  solar 
thermal  total  energy  system  to  provide 
for  generation  of  electricity,  space  heat- 
ing, air-conditionmg  and  hot  water,  w  ith 
potential  applicability  to  industrial  and 
community  load  centers. 

Tliird,  $2.5  million  for  77-2-A.  Solar 
thermal  demonstration  powerplant  for  a 
small  community,  electric  cooperative  or 
municipal  utility — 5  megawatt — baseline 
design  study.  To  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  such  a  system  to  meet  tlie  needs  of 
small  communities.  It  will  be  integrated 
into  an  existing  electrical  grid  network 
to  serve  as  a  prototype  test  system  for 
interconnect  and  switching. 

Fourth,  $4  million  for  77-2-B.  Solar 
electric  hybrid — photovoltaic  coal — dem- 
onstration powerplant,  10  megawatts — 
baseline  design  studies  and  utility  intfi-- 
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connect  studies.  This  project  is  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  using  solar  tech- 
nology in  conjunction  with  conventional 
powerplant  technology. 

Fifth,  $5  million  for  76-2-B.  A  10- 
megawatt  central  receiver  powerplant. 
To  design,  build,  and  operate  a  10-mega- 
watt  water/steam  central  receiver  pilot 
plant.  This  will  be  the  prototype  for  ulti- 
mate development  of  large  100-1,000 
megawatt  central  station  plants  for  use 
by  major  utilities.  There  Is  some  Indica- 
tion that  some  funding  was  Intended  in 
the  solar  thermal  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee budget  for  this  project,  but,  since 
the  committee  did  not  provide  a  line- 
item  breakdown  and  since  this  project 
was  not  placed  In  the  construction  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  there  Is  no  assurance  the 
project  will  go  forward.  Therefore,  we 
regard  it  as  prudent  to  spell  out  Its 
mandate  In  the  construction  section  as 
a  line  item. 

Sixth,  $3  million  for  77-2-D.  A  5-mega- 
watt  distributed  collector  receiver  solar 
thermal  test  facility.  This  project  is  to 
provide  a  test  facility  having  the  capa- 
bility of  testing  various  types  of  distrib- 
uted collector  systems. 

Seventh.  $4  million  for  77-2-E.  A  10- 
megawatt  wind  electric  test  facility- 
baseline  design  study.  The  project  Is  to 
design,  build,  and  demonstrate  a  10- 
megawatt  wind  electric  pilot  plant  and 
test  faculty.  It  will  be  the  world's  largest 
wind  electric  generating  systnn  and  wUl 
permit  the  thorough  evaluation  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  multi- 
megawatt  wind  system  operation. 

Small  business  set-aside.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  funding  is  mandated  to  go 
to  small  business.  As  has  been  weU  docu- 
mented by  Congressman  Mottl  and 
Senator  McInttiuc,  small  business  In  the 
United  States  has  played  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  role  in  the  invention  of 
Important  technologies  In  this  century. 
A  1967  report  by  the  U.S.  Panel  on  In- 
vention and  Innovation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  concluded  that: 

First,  small  firms  and  Independent  in- 
ventors are  better  limovators  than  large 
firms;  and 

Second,  most  Innovations  occur  outside 
the  industry  being  changed.  A  recent 
University  of  Maryland  study  showed 
.that  small  firms  and  Independent  in- 
ventors provided  over  two-thirds  of  the 
major  Inventions  between  1946  and  1955. 
Yet.  In  tile  new  solar  field,  over  70  per- 
cent of  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds  to  profit- 
making  corporations  was  awarded  during 
the  last  2  years  to  companies  ranking 
among  the  200  largest  in  the  Nation. 
Less  tlian  6  percent  went  to  small  firms. 

The  administration  has,  on  niunerous 
occasions.  Indicated  it  holds  the  potential 
for  solar  energy  in  high  regard.  The 
original  Project  Independence  Report 
stated  that — 

A  reasonable  extrapolation  of  solar  energy 
system  capabilities  shows  that  solar  enngy 
could  contribute  from  15  to  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  energy  requirements  about 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  PEA'S  solar  energy  ofllce  estimates 
that  under  an  "accelerated  funding  pro- 
gram" about  10  percent  of  the  total  na- 


tional enei-gy  demand  could  be  met  by 
solar  means  by  the  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  estimates  m« 
startling.  We  have  dedicated  very  large 
amoimts  of  funds  during  tlie  last  20  years 
to  nuclear  energy  and  today  only  about 
2  percent  of  our  total  energy  demand  is 
met  by  nuclear.  We  have  spent  over  $4 
billion  for  nuclear  energy,  excluding 
weapons  applications,  alone.  Now  we  cure 
told  that  we  could  achieve  five  times  that 
result  with  solar  in  less  time,  that  Is,  15 
years.  I  would  say  that  an  accelerated 
funding  program  for  solar  Is  certainly 
cost-effective  In  light  of  this  raw  aggre- 
gate data. 


LET    US    NOT    DENY    VETERANS    A 
COST-OP-LIVING  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  acknowledge  the  need  for 
Federal  budgetary  restraint,  as  we  set 
legislative  priorities  through  the  budg- 
etaiy  process.  As  a  member  of  the  Cozn- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Aff{Urs,  I  stressed 
fiscal  responsibility  throughout  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations  on  the  budget  and 
reiterate  its  Importance  today. 

However.  I  believe  that  support  of 
essential  veterans'  programs  Is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
With  stress  on  the  word  "essential.''  I  cite 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  veterans'  pen- 
sion, compensation,  and  education 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Increases  axe  In 
line  with  the  Inflated  costs  which  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  tbetr  sxir- 
vlvors  must  pay.  If  the  Increases  are  not 
approved,  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
persons  will  be  eroded. 

For  example,  those  drawing  pensions 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  re- 
ceived an  8 -percent  Increase  In  benefits 
on  January  1.  If  funds  are  not  Included 
in  the  fiscal  1977  budget,  tbese  pensioners 
will  have  their  checks  reduced  effective 
October  1.  Is  it  fiscally  responsible  to 
penalize  these  disabled  veterans,  many  of 
whom,  are  elderiy  persons  who  rely  upon 
their  pension  benefits  as  their  major 
source  of  InctHne?  I  b^eve  that  cutting 
off  this  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase  would  be 
an  Irresponsible  act  on  the  part  of  this 
body. 

For  another  example,  veterans  receiv- 
ing disability  compensation  and  survivors 
getting  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation last  received  an  Increase  on 
August  1, 1975.  During  this  calendar  year, 
we  can  expect  the  cost  of  living  to  rise  by 
about  6  percent.  If  fimds  are  not  author- 
ized in  this  budget,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  be  hampered  from 
holding  hearings  on  the  compensation 
program,  determining  what  eost-of-llv- 
ing  Increase  is  necessary,  and  rec<Hn- 
mending  such  an  Increfise  to  the  full 
House.  Is  it  fiscally  responsible  to  deny 
disabled  veterans  and  their  siu-vlvors  an 
equitable  cost-of-living  Increase?  I 
believe  that  such  a  denial  would  be  an 
irresponsible  act. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 


store the  $1.2  billion  in  authorizing  fimds 
for  cost-of-living  Increases  which  the 
Ccxnmittee  on  Veterans'  Afl^drs  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  Committee.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  place  the  brunt  of 
Inflation  on  the  veterans  of  this  Nation — 
those  who.  In  view  of  their  sacrifices, 
least  deserve  to  bear  such  a  burden. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REVERSE  RECENT 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  DECI- 
SION TO  TAX  ARMED  FORCES 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pxevloos  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wn.soH) 
Is  recognlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reverse 
a  recent  Treasury  Department  decision 
that  scholarshliw  for  students  enrolled 
in  the  Armed  Forces  health  professions 
scholarship  program  are  taxable. 

We  are  today  at  a  crossroads  in  terms 
of  medlc^  care  for  military  families. 
With  the  end  of  the  draft,  the  services 
have  faced  a  difficult  task  in  trying  to 
attract  and  retain  high  quality  medical 
personneL  In  an  effort  to  make  the  pay 
of  mlHtaiy  doctors  more  competitive 
with  the  private  sector,  special  bonuses 
have  been  enacted.  Under  the  able  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  Congressman 
P.  EarwABo  HUBERT,  wB  Created  the  Unl- 
fbrmed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  to  train  new  military  doctors. 
In  addition*  Congress  established  the 
Aimed  Forces  hc»Uh  professions  scholaD- 
sh^  program.  I  understand  that  several 
of  the  services  win  be  relying  heavily  on 
the  new  doctors  produced  by  this  schol- 
arship program,  particularly  as  the  last 
of  the  draftees  leave  in  the  next  few 
years. 

In  recent  years.  Congress,  through  the 
annual  DQ>artment  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  has  required  the  services 
to  cut  back  on  the  use  of  CHAMPUS  and 
to  rely  more  heavily  of  military  medical 
facilities.  At  this  same  time,  the  supply 
of  military  doctors  at  these  facilitiea  has 
been  shrinking  The  shortage  in  the  years 
ahead  could  reach  crisis  proportions  un- 
less we  g«ierate  a  new  source  of  doctors. 
This  is  the  reason  for  the  Armed  Forces 
health  professions  scholarship  program. 
Taxation  of  these  scholarships  is  both 
lUog^al  and  highly  counterproductive  to 
the  recruitment  of  new  doctors  for  the 
military  services. 

These  scholarships  were  exempted 
from  taxation  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
calendar  years  1973, 1974,  and  1975.  That 
legislative  authority  has  now  expired.  As 
a  result,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  make  these  stipends  exempt  from  tax- 
ation on  a  permanent  basis  beginning 
with  calendar  year  1976. 1  urge  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees  to  act  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible on  this  bllL 


"PINAL  DAYS"  HITS  RAW  NERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordor  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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(Mr.  Cotter)  is 


latest    Woodsteln 
has  struck  a  raw 


man  from  Connecticut 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  oprxpiunity  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  an  eiflcellent  article  by 
Bob  Waters,  a  correspondent  for  the 
Hartford  Courant.  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Pinal  Days": 

'Final  Days"  Hits  Raw  Nerve 
(By  Robert  M  raters) 

Washington. — In  the  vords  of  one  Wash 
Ington    Post    writer,    the 
opus,   "The  Final  Days," 
nerve. 

The  Post  has  been  swamped  with  angry 
mail  since  its  decision  a  <  ouple  of  weeks  ago 
to  reprint  on  page  one— -excerpts  from  the 
certain-best  seller  by  re  Kjrters  Bob  Wood- 
ward and  Carl  Bernstein. 

Along  with  the  excerjite,  the  newsp£Q>er 
also  published  a  beautlfu  lly  written  critique 
and  summary  of  the  boo  c  by  Haynes  John- 
son. 

Ever  since  then,  angr^  letters — some  of 
them  from  charter  memlers  of  the  "I  Hate 
Nixon  Club" — have  been  aklng  the  paper  to 
task. 

The  thrust  of  most  of  ;he  complaints  was 
simimed  up  by  the  Post's  ombudsman.  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Charles  B.  S«lb :  ".  .  .  there  la  a 
growing  impatience  with, the  press's  lack  of 
concern  for  personal  privacy  and  that  unde- 
flnable  thing  we  ca.i  tast« ." 

Some  of  the  specific  conplaints  about  the 
book  centered  on  its  refei  ^nces  to  the  drink- 
ing and  personal  lives  o'  Richard  and  Pat 
Nixon. 

Others  were  directed  to  the  book's  descrip- 
tion of  an  incident  In  wh  Ich  the  then-Preel- 
dent  Invited  Secretary  o:  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  pray  with  him. 

Up  to  now,  there  havi  been  surprisingly 
few  hard  challenges  to  tie  accuracy  of  the 
events  described  by  Woidward  and  Bern- 
stein. Even  some  of  the  <i  enlals — when  care- 
f\xlly  read — contain  a  clrc  t  1973  White  House 
flavor. 

But  all  in  all,  the  pub:  ic's  reaction  seems 
to  boll  down  to:  Why  can' ;  you  leave  the  poor 
guy  alone? 

As  a  bystander  and  somi  itimes  chronicler  of 
the  Watergate  era,  I  must  confess  that  I 
share  some  of  the  concer  ts  of  the  critics.  It 
Isn't  difficult  at  all  to  fee  1  sympathy  toward 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  other  Nlxo  i-innocents  around 
the  erstwhile  President. 

The  obvious  Invasion  <f  privacy  has  cer- 
tainly caused  them  undes  >rved  suffering. 

But  I  must  also  coiLfess  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
feel  sorry  for  our  disgraced  President. 

Over  and  above  the  obv  ous  betrayal  of  the 
Constitution  that  be  vlsfted  upon  the  na- 
tion,   the    book    can    be 
grounds. 

It  should  end  forever 
clon  that  Nixon — somehc^  and  sometime — 
envisions  a  return  to  publ  ic  life.  His  lll-tlmed 
China  visit  earlier  this  yiiar  makes  It  abun 
dantly  clear  that  Nixon  itiU  sees  himself  as 
a  credible  official  who  li  only  temporarily 
out  of  favor — ala  Herberl 

It  is  vitally  Important 
have  as  many  contemporAry  accounts  of  the 
downfall  of  this  strange  n  laii  as  possible.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Woodwird  and  Bernstein 
have  erred  in  some  of  tbeir  accounts.  If  so, 
these  errors  will  be  out  sponer  or  later.  But. 
as  history,  the  book  has 
to  offer  when  compared  tb  such  forthcoming 
efforts  as  Nixon's  own  mei  aolrs. 

Seib's  analysis  of  the  ar  gry  public  reaction 
to  the  book  concluded  tliat  it  "may  be  too 
much  too  soon  for  many  people." 

This  is  probably  as  goo<  1  an  explanation  as 


Justified    on    two 
the  lurking  suspi- 


Hoover. 
to  history  that  we 


any.  It  was  only  within 
.'or  example,  that  we  wer< 


Uice  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  a  mistress 

Tliere  was  no  great  pijblic  outroar  about 
this  revelation. 


the  past  few  years, 
told  that  the  god- 


As  long  as  all  principals  have  gone  to  their 
just  rewards,  the  American  public  seems 
much  more  receptive  to  the  truth  about  the 
men  it  elects  to  the  White  House. 

This  compassion  is  largely  due  to  the 
fundamental  streak  of  decency  that  marks 
most  Americans.  

But  the  outcry  against  the  Woodward- 
Bernstein  book  raises  the  question  of  whether 
Richard  Nixon  deserves  such  compassion 

He  has  accepted  a  Presidential  pardon, 
which  act  can  be  construed  as  admitting 
crimes  while  he  was  In  the  White  House.  But 
be  hasn't  yet  offered  a  simple  apology  to  the 
same  American  people  who  twice  elected  him 
President. 

A  WATERSHED  MOMENT  FOR 
UNITED  STATES-AFRICA  RELA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  ongoing  visit 
to  several  nations  of  the  African  con- 
tinent comes  at  a  watershed  moment 
for  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  African  policy.  The  gravity 
of  this  situation  has  now  become  clear, 
not  only  because  of  the  dramatic  struggle 
In  Angola  and  the  growing  liberation 
movements  of  Zimbabwe — Rhodesia,  and 
Namibia— Southwest  Africa,  but  also 
because  of  the  continuing  economic  and 
technological  needs  of  developing  na- 
tions elsewhere  In  Africa. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
lacked  a  coherent  African  policy— not 
to  mention  a  firm  commitment  to  the 
continent's  developing  nations — for  far 
too  long.  Secretary  Kissinger's  trip  sig- 
nals an  opportune  moment  to  correct  this 
diplomatic  myopia,  and  indeed  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  some  encouraging  re- 
marks in  his  public  statements  this 
week.  But  this  rhetoric  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  commitment  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  of  all 
African  people. 

Such  a  commitment  will,  of  course, 
require  our  vocal  support  for  popular 
rule  in  coimtries  still  under  racist  minor- 
ity regimes,  but  that  alone  is  not  enough. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  act  decisively  if 
the  minority  regimes  do  not  move  im- 
mediately toward  establishing  egali- 
tarian rule.  If  we  remain  passive  in  the 
face  of  continued  repression,  we  will 
lend  implicit  support  to  the  existing  rul- 
ers; as  a  result,  we  will  surely  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  African  people,  and 
deservedly  so.  Our  moral  duty  is  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  popular  rule  in  all  of 
Africa,  to  take  appropriate  and  effective 
action  to  make  that  goal  a  reality,  and 
to  join  in  partnei'ship  with  the  con- 
tinent's developing  nations  to  help  them 
overcome  economic  and  political  de- 
pendence and  instability. 

A  lucid  and  persuasive  analysis  of  the 
challenges  we  face  in  forging  our  Afri- 
can ix)licy  was  made  recently  by  the 
Most  Reverend  James  S.  Rausch,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference.  In  an  open  letter 
to  Secretary  Kissinger,  Father  Rausch 
clearly  sets  forth  the  steps  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  take  to  ful- 


fill our  moral  commitments.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
insert  Father  Rausch's  letter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

APRn,  7,  1976. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary    of    State,    Department    oj    State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  recent 
events  on  the  African  continent,  which 
threatens  to  become  a  battlefield  on  which 
great  powers  confront  each  other,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  express  to  you  my  views  on  Ameri- 
can policy  vls-a-vls  Africa.  As  you  have  fre- 
quently stated  In  your  public  remarks,  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States  Is  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  development  of 
events  In  Africa,  and  to  the  prospect  of  global 
peace  as  well. 

In  my  view.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  us  to  view  events  of  the  African  couli- 
nent  only  in  terms  of  a  balance  of  power  and 
influence  against  the  U.S.SJl.  It  is  certainly 
true  tliat  an  essential  element  of  communi.sui 
Is  a  compulsion  to  spread  itself;  both  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
(P.R.C.)  have  been  active  in  several  African 
nations.  Their  motives  have  been,  at  leajit  in 
part,  competing  with  each  other,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  their  respective  ideologies  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  situation  was  suitable. 

One  lesson  seems  clear  from  the  African 
experience :  even  when  African  nations  speak 
of  adopting  a  socialistic  economic  system, 
they  are  not  proclaiming  loyalty  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  to  the  P.R.C.  Still  less  are  lliey 
desirous  of  becoming  satellites  or  clients  of 
these  or  any  other  nations.  The  record  of 
failure  of  both  the  Russians  and  the  Chineso 
In  this  regard  serves  as  a  warning  that  the 
United  States,  likewise,  will  not  be  able  lo 
dominate  African  nations. 

As  we  know,  most  of  the.se  nations  ha\e 
achieved  their  independence  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  some  of  them  only  after  strug- 
gle and  bloodshed.  None  of  them  Is  anxious 
to  give  up  that  {Mlltlcal  independence;  all 
are  concerned  to  establish  it  more  firmly  by 
achieving  economic  Independence  and  sta- 
bility. To  do  this,  they  must  overcome  the 
handicaps  resulting  from  a  colonial  economic 
system;  they  need  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  more  prosperovis  nations.  The  lu-gency 
of  these  needs  In  nations  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, poverty  and  Illiteracy  makes  them  will- 
ing to  accept  assistance  on  favorable  terms 
from  any  quarter — communist,  democratic, 
non-aligned.  For  the  United  States  to  be  of 
assistance  in  attaining  these  objectives  would 
be  of  lasting  value  to  African  nations,  and 
to  the  United  States  itself,  and  a  significant 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

This  last  point  follows,  I  believe,  because 
African  nations  should  not  be  seen  merely  as 
beggars  or  beneficiaries;  most  of  the  conti- 
nent Is  richly  endowed  with  potential  re- 
sovirces,  the  development  of  which  will  be 
of  value  to  the  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrial nations.  One  thinks  particularly  of 
minerals,  whose  presence  in  Africa  is  known, 
but  whose  utilization  has  scarcely  begun. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  Americans 
should  deal  with  African  nations  primarily 
in  terms  of  African  objectives  and  African 
needs,  not  as  appendages  to  the  superpowers' 
struggle.  Inevitably  the  global  balance  of 
power  and  influence  will  affect  certain  de- 
cisions and  tactics.  Our  African  policy,  how- 
ever, sho\ild  not  regard  these  countries  as 
pawns  in  a  larger  struggle. 

Such  a  policy  Is  of  particular  relevance 
where  So\ithern  Africa  is  concerned,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  address  some 
specific  a.spects  of  the  problems  in  tliat  area. 
The  selection  of  the  Republic  of  Soutii 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  as  targets  for  comments 
here  does  not  Imply  that  I  am  unaware  of, 
or  condone,  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
and  social  justice  elsewhere  on  the  African 
continent. 
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Nevertheless,  the  paramount  fact  Is  that 
the  two  governments  Involved,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  (RB.A.)  tmd  Rhodesia,  have 
been  almost  universally  condemned  by  other 
nations,  including  our  own.  This  condemna- 
tion Is  based  on  moral  grounds,  not  political 
concerns  alone.  Hence  one  finds  unanimity 
among  Communist  and  non-Communist 
alike  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  white 
settler  government  in  Rhodesia.  Hence,  also 
the  universal  demand  that  the  R.S.A.  re- 
move Itself  from  control  of  Namibia,  which 
it  has  held  In  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  World  Coiut  for  nearly  ten  years. 
And,  finally,  in  the  R.S.A.  itself,  its  policy 
of  apartheid  has  evoked  protests  and  repro- 
bation from  almost  every  other  government 
in  the  world. 

The  second  fundamental  fact  that  we 
Americans  are  called  to  accept  is  the  high 
priority  given  by  African  nations  to  the  lib- 
eration of  the  black  majorities  In  the  RB.A., 
Rhodesia,  and  Namibia.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  JJJB.  policymakers  predicted  stability  for 
the  white  regimes  In  Southern  Africa  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  despite  the  evident 
movement  over  several  decades  all  over  the 
continent  tor  decolonization  and  liberation. 
Their  foresight,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
a  "tilt"  toward  support  of  the  minority 
regimes  In  U.S.  policy,  was  shattered  by  the 
withdrawal  last  year  of  Portugal  from  Mo- 
zambique and  Angola.  Now  the  two  govern- 
ments of  these  countries,  along  with  the 
governments  of  many  other  African  nations, 
have  proclaimed  their  Intention  to  work  to- 
ward majority  governments  In  the  three  na- 
tions still  under  minority  control. 

Admittedly,  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  this  priority  and  this  goal  is  made 
difficult  because  of  the  Intervention  in  An- 
gola of  money  and  military  equipment  from 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  of  fighting  forces  from 
Cuba.  Americans  do  not  view  with  favor 
ether  an  expansion  of  the  Russian  sphere 
of  Influence,  or  any  threat  to  European  and 
American  security  which  may  be  posed  by 
communist  influence  In  Southern  Africa. 
Nevertheless,  these  views  which  are  sup- 
ported by  many  Informed  Americans  must 
not  gull  us  Into  support,  covert  or  open,  oif 
the  regimes  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
or  Rhodesia.  My  reasons  for  drawing  this 
conclusion  are  these: 

1.  Giving  support  would  amount  to  con- 
nivance in,  and  approval  of,  the  moraUy  un- 
just and  reprehensible  systems  which  pre- 
vail in  these  countries.  No  amount  of  denials 
would  outweigh  the  evidence  provided  by 
U.S.  support.  In  the  view  of  the  African  na- 
tions, the  continued  repression  In  Southern 
Africa  Is  far  more  blameworthy  than  any 
intervention  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Cuba. 

2.  The  long-run  future  of  U.S.  relations 
v.ith  African  nations  may  depend  heavily  on 
our  present  stance  vls-a-vls  the  R.S.A.  and 
Rhodesia.  African  leaders  have  stated  this 
openly;  it  is  our  own  mistake  if  we  ignore  the 
warnings. 

3.  The  liberation  movements  are  legitimate 
expressions  of  the  peoples'  desire  for  human 
rights,  as  was  the  movement  toward  Ameri- 
can Independence  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
United  States  has  the  possibility  of  regain- 
ing respect  and  leadership  In  the  non-aligned 
nations.  If  it  were  to  support  efforts  toward 
freedom;  and,  on  the  contrary.  It  loses  re- 
spect and  i>otentlal  for  leadership  when  it 
supports,  even  passively,  oppressive  regimes. 

To  be  more  specific,  it  would  seem  highly 
important  that  the  Administration  take  the 
following  measures  immediately: 

1.  Urge  the  Congress  to  provide  economic 
support  to  Zambia  and  Mozambique.  Both 
are  nations  whose  pteople  stand  to  suffer 
severely  for  their  refusal  to  do  business  with 
Rhodesia.  Zambia  Is  already  regarded  as  a 
nation  with  a  responsible  government, 
friendly  to  the  United  States;  assistance  to 
Mozambique  might  be  seen  as  an  appropriate 


act  in  justice  to  Imj^ement  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  and  would  offer 
Mozambique's  government  an  alternative  to 
dependence  on  help  from  communist  nations. 

2.  Give  unequivocal  assiutuice  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Rhodesia  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  that  they  can  expect  no  U.S. 
assistance — military,  economic,  or  even  moral 
support — until  the  black  majorities  have  been 
brought  Into  full  participation  in  the  re- 
spective governments. 

3.  Urge  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  which  allows  the  Importation 
of  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia.  Such  Impor- 
tation puts  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  the  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  Africans,  Indicates  in- 
sincerity in  the  statements  our  government 
may  make  about  justice  for  black  Rhodeslans. 

4.  Use  every  available  means  to  restrict 
and  discourage  U.S.  business  and  Investment 
In  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Most  especially,  present  restric- 
tions on  the  Import-Export  Bank  regarding 
transactions  Involving  South  Africa  should 
not  be  relaxed  In  any  way. 

5.  Make  clear  to  the  governments  of  Afri- 
can nations,  those  existing  now,  and  those 
who  may  come  into  being  through  changes 
In  Southern  Africa,  that  the  U.S.  government 
and  U.S.  firms  doing  business  there,  will  not 
engage  In  attempts  to  destabilize  govern- 
ments, to  corrupt  officials  by  bribery,  or  to 
interfere  in  the  elective  processes. 

While  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  substan- 
tial movement  toward  majority  government 
is  Immedltely  Imperative,  being  already  long 
overdue.  It  Is  also  necessary  that  the  rights 
of  the  white  minority  In  Rhodesia,  Namibia, 
and  R.S.A.  be  respected.  They,  too,  are  citi- 
zens, and  can  be  expected  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  future  development  of 
just  and  prosperous  societies  In  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  assure  both  black 
and  white  citizens  of  Its  support  of  such 
development,  and  to  seek  the  support  of 
other  nations  for  them  In  the  difficult  but 
Inevitable  period  of  transition. 

All  of  these  steps  together  would  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  Intends, 
In  this  bicentennial  year,  to  put  the  weight 
of  its  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom  rath- 
er than  repression  in  Southern  Africa.  They 
would  Indicate  to  other  African  nations  that 
American  indifference  to,  or  neglect  of,  Afri- 
can aspirations.  Is  at  an  end.  They  might 
also  have  the  additional  good  effect  of  warn- 
ing other  nations  where  political  oppression 
prevails,  that  the  United  States  still  has 
values  which  transcend  political,  military, 
and  economic  interests.  Additionally,  and 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  in  the  long 
run,  African  nations  would  have  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  respects  and 
supports  them  In  their  concerns  for  inde- 
pendence, development,  and  freedom. 

Because   of  the  public   Interest   in   these 
matters,  I  plan  to  make  the  substance  of 
this  letter  public.  I  will  be  grateful  to  receive 
any  comments  you  may  care  to  make. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Most  Reverend  James  S.  Rausch, 

General  Secretary. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVELS 
STILL  "NORMAL"— 2  FEET  OVER 
AVERAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  4  years  now  I  have  badgered,  ca- 
joled, and  pressured  every  agency  and 
person  I  could  to  take  some  action  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  extraordinary 


fluctuations  in  the  water  levels  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  My  Great  Lakes  congres- 
sional colleagues  have  made  similar  at- 
tempts to  provide  their  constituents  with 
some  manner  of  relief  from  the  enormous 
losses  wrought  by  high  water  erosion. 

Most  of  my  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  the  Canadian-American  International 
Joint  Commission — IJC.  In  1963,  after 
several  years  of  extremely  low  Great 
Lakes  water  levels,  the  Commission  ini- 
tiated a  comprehensive  study  to  deter-, 
mine  if  there  were  practical  ways  to  reg- 
ulate lake  flows  so  that  the  abnormally 
high  and  low  water  levels  could  at  least 
be  reduced. 

That  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  it 
was  an  extremely  complex  and  technical 
subject,  took  almost  ten  years  to  com- 
plete. I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
cwnpleted  even  in  that  large  amount  of 
time,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  for  con- 
stant badgering  of  the  Commission  by 
justifiably  impatient  critics — ^including 
myself. 

The  completed  study  recommended 
several  possible  water  regulation  plans — 
some  simply  changed  water  flows  at  ex- 
isting manmade  control  points,  like  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Ontario:  others  of- 
fered degrees  of  additional  manmade 
regulation — ranging  from  a  mid-river 
island  canal  near  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  that 
would  increase  flow  out  of  Lake  Erie, 
thus  aiding  all  the  upstream  Great  Lakes, 
to  a  whole  series  of  dams,  diversions  and 
locks  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  All 
of  the  plans,  with  differing  costs  and 
benefits,  basically  sought  to  increase 
man's  ability  to  regulate  lake  levels  by 
enabling  us  to  remove  water  faster,  or 
hold  it  longer,  in  the  individual  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  higher 
water  levels  experienced  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1972  have  dechned,  all  of  the 
Lakes  today  remain  di-astically  higher 
than  their  "long  term  averages" — the 
best  index  of  comparison.  According  to 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Gi-eat  Lakes 
Levels — ^now  published  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — all  of  the  Great 
Lakes  were  above  their  long  term  aver- 
ages at  the  end  of  February.  Lake  Mich- 
igan-Huron— treated  as  a  single  lake  be- 
cause of  the  width  of  their  connection — 
was  18  inches  above  long  term  averages. 
Lake  St.  Clair  was  28  inches  above  long 
term  averages.  Lake  Erie  was  24  inches 
above  long  term  averages.  Lakes  Superior 
and  Ontario — the  only  Lakes  capable  of 
controlling  their  outflows,  were  both 
within  about  a  half  of  a  foot  of  long  term 
averages. 

It  is  vei-y  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  water 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  remain  a  seri- 
ous problem.  My  district,  for  instance, 
has  suffered  extreme  damages  to  land 
and  dwellings  because  of  the  slow  and  un- 
stoppable encroachment  of  high  water 
erosion.  Sand  beaches  that  previously 
broke  the  power  of  wind  driven  waves  are 
now  covered  with  several  feet  of  water. 
There  are  no  longer  any  natural  barrier.s 
to  absorb  the  tremendous  forces  of 
storm -driven  waves.  Expensive  manmade 
baniers  of  steel  and  concrete  and  rock 
are  reduced  to  rubble  in  an  amazinglj' 
short  time. 
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Hon.  Henry  Smith, 
Commissioner,  Intcrnatio 
sion,   Washington,  D 

Dear  Henry:  As  I  am  s 
Spring  has  brought  the 
and  storm  driven  waters 
the  Great  Lakes  shorelines, 
particular  has  received 
quests  for  loan  assistance 
protection,    frustrated 
ment  agencies,  and  pleas 
tlon  to  the  high  water 
Lakes. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  be 
ment,  the  Commission  he]d 
on  several  plans  to  alter 
l&tlon  of  the  lakes  as  a 
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I  \irge  the  Commission 
possible  to  speed  up  that 
can  be  agreed  upon  soon 
begin  this  summer.  I  am 
that  this  Commission  will 
Black   Rock   Liock   Canal 
was  addressed  by  several 
diversion  could  begin 
reached  quickly. 

I  am  anxious  to  help  y< 
Bible.   Please   advise  me 
and  thoughts  on  this  mat : 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHABLis 
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A.  Vanik, 
Merriber  of  Congress. 


intlr national  jolnt  comkiission, 

United  States  and  Canada. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Chables  A.  Vanik, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Charles:  This  is  1ji  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  17  concerning  the  high  water 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Commission  is  presently  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  final  report  on  the  Great  Lakes  Levels 
to  the  two  Governments. 

I  agree  completely  with  your  suggestion 
tliat  the  Coiumission  should  proceed  on  a 
priority  basis  in  preparing  Its  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  further  regulation  of  the  Great 
Lakes. '  We  are  proceeding  on  such  a  basis. 
The  full  Commission  met  this  week  and  dis- 
cussed the  Issues  In  depth.  We  agreed  on  gen- 
eral instructions  ond  guidance  to  the  drafters 
of  the  Commission's  report  to  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. We  expect  to  review  draft  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  in  mid-June, 
foUov/lng  which  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
plete report  will  be  expedited. 

I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that  I  am 
not  free  to  discuss  the  substance  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  prior  to  sub- 
mittal of  our  report  to  the  Governments  and 
its  public  release  by  the  Governments.  How- 
ever, I  can  OBsiu-e  you  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  release  date  as 
early  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
Chairman,  UJ5.  Section. 


House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Waihi7igton,  DC,  Augu.<)t  12,  1975. 
Hon.  Henhy  p.  Smith, 

Chairman,  American  Section,  International 
Joint   Commission.    Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  Just  received  a  copy 
of  the  monthly  bulletin  on  Great  Lakes  wa- 
ter levels  that  Is  issued  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  I  was  heart- 
ened to  see  that  all  of  the  Lakes  are  still  on 
a  very  gradual  decline. 

In  particular,  I  was  interested  to  see  that 
Lake  Ontario  is  again  below  Its  long  term 
average  while  the  three  middle,  unregulated 
Lakes  are  above  the  long  term  average. 

Last  year,  after  ten  years  of  study  on  plans 
to  regulate  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a 
half  dozen  technical  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced. If  one  of  the  regulation  plans  In- 
corporating alteration  of  the  Niagara  River 
were  to  be  implemented,  the  high  waters  on 
the  upper  lakes  could  pass  through  more 
quickly.  In  this  way,  llie  relative  lows  of 
Lake  Ontario  could  be  taken  advantage  of 
without  jeopardizing  property  or  lake  inter- 
ests. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  urge  you,  as  I 
did  in  my  testimony  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission last  November,  to  select  one  of  the 
alternative  regulation  plans  which  would  in- 
clude the  use  of  the  Black  Rock  Lock  Canal 
to  Increase  the  flow  through  the  Niagara 
River  (SEO-42P  or  related  plans).  Although 
the  Commission  held  hearings  on  all  of  the 
alternative  proposals  last  fall  and  winter,  we 
have  not  yet  received  a  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter which  Is,  as  you  know,  of  vital  importance 
to  thousands  of  Great  Lakes  area  property 
owners. 

If  action  Is  not  taken  In  the  near  future. 
I  fear  that  the  decline  in  water  levels  v/ill 
permit  authorities  to  become  lax  In  working 
toward  long-term  regulation  of  the  Lakes. 
While  water  levels  may  be  on  the  decline 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  next  several  years  will 
bring  extremely  low  water  levels  or  extremely 
high  water  levels  back  to  the  Lakes.  I  am 
sure  yon  are  aware  of  the  disaster  and  mis- 
fortune that  sTich  extreme  fluctuations  In 
water  levels  could  bring. 


Therefore,  I  urgently  request  that  you 
and  the  Commission  select  an  alternative 
plan,  preferably  one  that  Increases  Niagai'a 
River  flow,  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  alternatives  may 
take  as  long  as  two  years,  we  cannot  wait. 
We  must  begin  work  now  to  avoid  the  per- 
sonal tragedy  and  loss  so  many  have  already 
experienced.  I  urge  the  Commission's  Im- 
mediate action  on  alternative  regulation 
plans.  A  summary  of  your  timetable  would 
be  mo.st  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  cf  Congrcs.i. 


International  Joint  Co.m mission, 

Unfteo  States  and  Canada, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4, 1075. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlie:  Sorry  to  be  late  in  replying 
to  your  August  12  letter  concerning  Lake 
Erie  Regulation,  but  I  have  Jiist  returned 
from  a  two  week  get-acqualnied  visit  to  a 
number  of  rather  active  Commission  proj- 
ects in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

I  most  certainly  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
heartening  to  see  the  continuing  decline, 
albeit  gradual,  In  Great  Lakes  water  levels. 

The  Comml.sslon  Is  completing  its  review 
of  the  voluminovis  testimony  received  at  our 
public  hearings  last  fall.  Discussions  on  the 
issues  Involved  tn  further  lake  regulation 
and  the  recommendations  which  we  will 
present  to  Goverrmients  concerning  these  is- 
sues Is  well  underway.  We  hope  to  complete 
our  report  and  submit  it  to  Governments 
this  calendar  year. 

The  matter  of  Lake  Erie  Regulation   Is  a 
paramovint  subject  In  our  dipcusslons  and  It 
is,  I  can  assure  you,   being  accorded   very 
caref\il  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
Chairman,  VS.  Section. 


March  24,  1876. 

Hon.  Henry  Smith, 
Chairman,  Ainerican  Section, 
International  Joint  Covimission , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  concerned  over  the  water  levels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  some  time  now. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  a-.ailable, 
by  the  end  of  February  each  of  the  five  Great 
Lakes  was  at  least  five  Inches  above  long 
term  averages.  Although  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Ontario  are  both  within  six  Inches  of 
their  long-term  averages,  the  "middle  lakes  ", 
Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  are  all 
at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  above  their  avera&es. 

As  you  know,  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission went  to  great  lengths  to  study  the 
problem  of  fluctuating  water  levels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  finally  proposed  a  series  ot 
alternatives  in  1974.  After  much  public  re- 
action and  extensive  hearings  by  the  Coi.i- 
mlssion  to  allow  public  comments  on  their 
alternatives,  no  decision  has  been  made. 
Those  hearings,  in  later  1974,  were  the  last 
word  that  the  public  has  had  concerning  a 
solution  to  the  problem  that  causes  untold 
grief  and  damage  on  Great  Lakes  shorelines. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  knowing 
what  you  expect  In  the  way  of  a  timetable 
for  implementation  of  one  of  the  alternatives 
that  the  ten-year  study  produced.  Great 
Lakes  riparian  Interests  are  obviously  anxious 
for  some  word  on  which  alternative  regula- 
tions projects  will  begin,  and  when. 
Sincerely  yottra, 

Charlxs  a.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Apnl  28,  1976 
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International  Joint  Commission, 

United  States  and  Canada 
Washington,  D.C,  April  19, 1976. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  24,  1976  concerning  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Level  Reference. 

The  Commission  has  completed  Its  report 
to  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
on  the  Reference.  The  report  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Goveriunents  as  soon  as  the 
typing  of  the  final  draft  is  completed.  We 
expect  that  the  Governments  will  release 
the  report  for  public  distribution  when  suf- 
ficient copies  are  received  from  the  printer. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  to  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions prior  to  the  public  release  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Governments.  However,  a  copy 
of  the  report  will  be  furnished  to  you  as 
soon  as  It  is  available  for  distribution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
Chairman,  U.S.  Section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  Conimission's 
assurances  that  they  shared  my  concern, 
that  they  agreed  that  consideration 
should  proceed  on  a  "priority"  basis,  and 
that  the  complete  report  to  governments 
would  be  "expedited,"  the  situation  to- 
day is  apparently  the  same  as  it  was  ex- 
actly 1  year  ago:  there  is  nothing  for 
the  public  to  look  forward  to  but  more 
destruction  and  property  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  I  wanted 
to  include  my  correspondence  with  the 
IJC  is  that  at  a  meeting  on  March  7 
of  the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressmen, we  heard  several  people  say 
that  the  IJC,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
feel  any  congressional  pressure  to  act 
quickly  on  the  Great  Lakes  water  levels 
problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  preposter- 
ous. Apparently  the  Commission  has 
stopped  reading  their  mail. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  the  Great 
Lakes  have  had  it  with  high  water  levels. 
They  expect,  like  their  Great  Lakes  Con- 
gressmen, some  immediate  action.  I  hope 
it  will  be  forthcoming. 


THE  U.S.  COMMPTMENT  TO  IVL^JOR- 
ITY  RULE  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  very  pleased 
by  Secretary  Henry  Kissinger's  speech 
:.esterday  in  Zambia,  in  which  he  alined 
the  United  States  with  the  principles 
of  racial  justice  and  majority  rule  in 
^.outhern  Africa.  This  major  policy  state- 
ment spells  out  precisely  and  clearly  our 
Government's  determination  to  help 
bring  about  majority  rule  promptly  in 
Rhodesia  and  Namibia.  The  Secretary 
!>ledged  our  support  for  Britain's  efforts 
to  persuade  the  white  minority  regime 
•  in  Rhodesia  that  it  has  to  move  rapidly 
and  vigorously  to  implement  these  prin- 
ciples. He  has  also  pledged  the  admin- 
istration's support  for  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment,  which  prevents  the 
United  States  from  fulfilling  its  obUga- 
lions  under  international  law  to  manda- 


tory economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. Combined  with  the  Secretary's  re- 
nunciation of  any  diplomatic  or  material 
help  to  Rhodesia  at  any  stage  in  Its  con- 
flict with  African  hberation  movements, 
and  his  promise  of  economic  assistance 
to  Rhodesia's  neighboring  states,  his 
speech  was  a  convincing  and  welcome 
demonstration  that  the  United  States 
will  now  take  concrete  and  forceful  ac- 
tion in  southern  Africa.  In  doing  so  he 
will  hopefully  avoid  a  situation  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  major  power  committed  to  sup- 
porting majority  rule  in  southern 
Africa. 

The  Secretary's  speech  comes  very 
late  in  the  game,  and  it  is  regrettably 
devoid  of  the  kinds  of  specific  proposals 
for  action  which  I  and  many  other 
Members  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  take  to  give  real  effect  to  the 
declarations  of  principle  which  have  so 
often  been  enimciated. 

So  it  may  be  that  the  Secretary's  ef- 
fort is  a  case  of  "too  little  too  late,"  but 
I  truly  hope  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it 
need  not  be  so  if  the  speech  is  now  fol- 
lowed up  vigorously  by  the  administra- 
tion as  a  whole.  A  first  step  would  be 
for  the  White  House  to  call  for  prompt 
congressional  reconsideration  of  the 
question  of  ByTd  amendment  repeal, 
coupled  with  assurances  tliat  in  the  next 
round  in  the  House  the  President  will 
make  the  personal  efforts  to  win  votes 
for  the  administration's  position  that 
have  been  so  notably  missing  in  the  past. 


WE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  PAN- 
AMA CANAL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's open  and  sincere  efforts  to 
renegotiate  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  position 
on  Panama  is  being  undercut  by  jingo- 
istic campaign  rhetoric.  At  this  time  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
support  President  Ford's  Panama  stance 
to  speak  up  in  his  defense.  I  so  often 
disagree  with  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  that  when  I  am  in  accord,  I 
feel  compelled  to  state  so  publicly. 

In  1974,  the  Commission  on  United 
States-Latin  American  Relations,  chair- 
ed by  Sol  Linowitz,  urged  a  full-scale  re- 
evaluation  of  our  Latin  American  for- 
eign policy  in  its  report,  "The  Americas 
is  a  Changing  World."  The  report',s  well- 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  Panama  Canal 
issue  accurately  reflects  my  thinking  on 
the  matter  and  I  am  appending  that  ex- 
cerpt of  the  report  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues : 

PANAMA  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  terms  of  the  1903  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  a  constant 
source  of  friction  between  the  two  countries 
and  increasingly  have  come  to  be  viewed  by 
other  Latin  Americans  as  symbolic  of  a  dis- 
tasteful bygone  era  In  American  diplomacy. 

The  treaty  ceded  perpetual  control — "as  If 
it  were  sovereign" — over  five  hxindred  sqvtare 


miles  o£  Panamanian  territory  to  the  United 
States.  It  effectively  made  the  Canal  Zone  a 
"state  within  a  state,"  an  American  commu- 
nity administered  by  the  UJ3.  government  in 
the  middle  of  Panama.  In  Its  present  form, 
the  Zone  Is  viewed  by  Panamanians  of  all 
political  persuasions  as  an  undesired  colonial 
enclave  and  an  affront  to  Panama's  national 
dignity. 

In  the  ten-mile  wide  Zone,  which  bisects 
Panama,  the  United  States  maintains  courts 
and  police  which  enforce  U.S.  laws  on  Pana- 
manians as  well  as  North  Americans.  The 
United  States,  through  a  military  governor,' 
operates  nearly  all  commercial  enterprises  in 
the  Zone,  controls  large  tracts  of  unxised 
land  and  manages  virtually  all  the  deepwater 
port  facilities  in  Panama  as  part  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Canal.  It 
maintains  substantial  military  facilties  in 
the  Zone,  including  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand. 

Given  present  day  International  realities, 
the  Canal  Zone  is  an  anachronism.  Panama 
is  determined,  by  altering  the  1903  treaty,  to 
pain  jurisdiction  over  Its  own  territory  and 
to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  direct  bene- 
fits from  its  most  important  national  re- 
source— its  geography.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  reaching  an  equitable  new  agree- 
ment with  Panama  regarding  the  Canal 
would  serve  U.S.  Interests  not  only  in 
Panama  but  throughout  Latin  America  by 
removing  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  Big  Stick 
diplomacy. 

Since  1964,  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship which  both  protects  inif>ortant  U.S. 
interests  and  is  consistent  wUli  Panamanian 
sovereignty  in  a  hemisphere  cf  independent 
nations.  On  February  7,  1974.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  committed  the  United  States 
to  the  prompt  negotiation  of  a  new  Canal 
treaty  based  on  a  Statement  of  Principles 
agreed  to  with  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister. 

The  Commission  believes  those  principles 
accommodate  the  basic  interests  of  both  na- 
tions. Under  them,  the  United  States  could 
continue  to  use  the  land  and  facilities  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  Canal,  while  Panama 
would  receive  jurisdiction  over  Its  territory, 
a  more  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
duced by  the  Canal,  and  growing  participa- 
tion in  the  operation  and  defense  of  the 
Canal.  .A  new  treaty,  of  fixed  duration,  also 
would  permit  the  facility  to  be  enlarged  as 
needed. 

Perpetual  U.S.  control  of  the  Canal  and 
total  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  the 
Canal  Zone  is  not  necessary  either  to  keep 
the  facility  operating  or  to  protect  other 
United  States  interests. 

On  the  contrary,  maintaining  the  status 
quo  could  mean  greater  Jeopardy  to  U.S.  in- 
terests, not  only  In  Panama  but  also  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  It  Is  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  time  when  the  United  States  might 
ultimately  be  required  to  defend  Its  position 
in  Panama  by  the  use  of  force  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  population  and  in  the  face  of 
universal  condemnation  by  the  region  and 
the  world. 

The  lack  of  International  sympathy  for 
maintaining  the  status  quo  has  been  dem- 
onstrated In  a  variety  of  forums.  Including 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  United  States  and  Panama  share  posi- 
tive Interests  in  the  Canal,  and  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  new  treaty  offers  an  opportunity 
to  solidify  that  commonality  of  interest.  The 
Canal  is  important  economically  and  strate- 
gically but  less  and  less  so  as  changes  occur 
in  patterns  of  world  commerce  and  In  the 
technologies  of  shipping  and  weaj>onry.  The 
utility  of  the  Canal  In  the  future  may  well 
depend  on  expansion  of  Its  capacity,  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  with  Panama's  co- 
operation. 
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The  Conunlsslon  realize  i  there  are  formid- 
able obetaclee  to  the  negotiation  and  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate  of  fi  new  treaty.  The 
Ibsue  is  an  emotional  onei  often  badly  mls- 
uuderstood  In  the  United  States;  the  V&. 
government  must  do  a  ^tter  Job  than  It 
hao  in  the  past  of  fosteri^  a  public  aware- 
ness of  the  actual  issued  Involved.  And  it 
must  help  Panamanian  Readers  to  under- 
stand that  confrontation  tkctics  for  domestic 
political  purposes  will  not  create  a  sympa- 
thetic iinderstandlng  of  Panama's  position 
in  the  United  States.         | 

KZCOMMENDATIOXS 

6.  We  strongly  support  the  signing  and 
ratification  of  the  new  Paiiama  Canal  treaty 
based  on  the  Statement  of.  Principles  accept- 
ed by  both  countries  on  February  8,  1974. 
Any  arrangement  shoiUd  li  i  fairness  take  into 
account  the  Interests  of  Ij.S.  citizens  in  the 
Cana]  Zone. 


FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURE 


STATEMENT 


anl 


and 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  In  the  Record 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr. 
mlttlng  today  my  comblete 
statement  for  publicat:  on 
CRESsiONAL  Record.  I  alsp 
this  statement  as  part 
disclosure  report  filed 
Committee  on  Standard  > 
duct  and  have  asked 
be  made  available  in  it< 
spection  by  the  public 
Congress  in  1969, 1  havejfiled 
statement  with  the  Hou^e 
made  It  public.  On 
net  worth  was  $54,867. 
December  31,  1975,  was 
filed  an  annual  net  wort 
ply  because  I  believe 
right  to  know  about 
Income,  stockholdings 

My  1975  Federal  incjome 
Is  also  available  to  the 
eluded  in  the  financial 
ment  submitted  to  th< 
Standards  of  Official 
calendar  year  1975  I  pa 
eral  Income  tax;  $2,692 
New  York;  and  $631  to 
York. 

My  net  v.orth  statemlent 
Statement  or  Net  Woeth 
Kocii.  Decembek 


was  given  per- 

remarks  at  this 

to  Include  ex- 


Dec  eiiber 


their 
snd 


I  es. 


Koch 


an 


pa  ssbooks 


Olsha 
Washington,  D 
Hon.  ElDWARD  I.  Koch, 
V.S.  House  of  Bepresentati 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbxssman 
with  your  request  we  subijilt 
statement  of  net  worth 
1975. 

Ca.sh  in  checking  and  sa4ings 
obtained  from  the  reconciled 
statement  and  savings 
firmed  directly  with  the 

Amounts    d\ie    from 
were     obtained     from     yei 
statements. 

Amounts  due  from  the 
.seutatives  represent  the 
salary  paid  January  2,  19 

Marketable  securities  ow 
from  year-end  brokerage 
as  of  the  close  of  business 
1975. 

Cash  surrender  value  of 
'ip  life  Insurance  policy 


Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
net worth 
in  the  Con- 
have  submitted 
of  my  financial 
with  the  House 
of  Official  Con- 
t  the  statement 
entirety  for  in- 
Since  coming  to 
a  net  worth 
every  j'ear  and 
31, 1969,  my 
:  Jy  net  worth  on 
61,919.75. 1  have 
1  statement  sim- 
co4stituents  have  a 
Congressman's 
liabilities, 
tax  return 
bublic  as  it  is  In- 
disclosure  state- 
Committee  on 
Cbnduct.  For  the 
d  $7,637  in  Fed- 
to  the  State  of 
the  city  of  New 


follows : 
>F  Hon.  Edwako  I. 
31.  1975 


fc  Olshan, 
C.  April  6.  1976. 


In  accordance 

herewith  your 

of  December  31, 


accounts  was 
yearend  bank 
and  con- 
banks, 
bipkerage    accounts 
-end     brokerage 


House  of  Repre- 
D^cember  1975  gross 

led  were  obtained 

reports  computed 

on  December  31, 

your  $5,000  paid- 
■ith  the  Veterans 


Administration  and  your  $15,000  straight 
life  Insurance  policies  with  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Ufe  Insurance  Company  were  confirmed 
directly  with  the  Insurers. 

Amounte  due  from  and  payable  to  the 
federal,  state  and  city  income  tax  authorities 
are  based  on  your  1975  Income  tax  returns. 
No  recognition  was  given  to  the  value  of 
your  personal  effects  or  household  furniture 
because  it  was  not  practical  to  obtain  ap- 
praisals. 

In  our  opinion  this  statement  presents 
fairly  yotir  net  worth  as  of  December  31, 
1975. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  M.  Olshan, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch  Statement  of  Net 
Worth,  Dec.  31,  1975 
assets 
Cash  in  checking  and  savings  accounts: 

Sergeant  at  Arms — checking $863 .  46 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings 8,751.68 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings 2,  010. 25 

Total  cash  in  checking  and 
savings  accounts 11.625.29 


Salary  due  from  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives       3,716.66 

Due    from    brokerage    account — 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co 34.  03 

Marketable  securities  (see  sched- 
ule)     30,662.39 

Ca.sh  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies: 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co.  (includes  dividend  accu- 
mulation)          6,931.49 

Mutual  Beneiit  Life  Insurance 
Co.  (includes  dividend  accu- 
mulation)          3,714.76 

Veterans'  Administration 2,  833.  95 


Total  cash  surrender  value 
of  life  Insurance  policies.  13,  480.  20 
1975  Federal  Income  tax  refund  re- 
ceivable       3,809.00 


Total  assets 03.328.47 

MABILITIES   AND   NET    WORTH 

Trade  accounts  payable 415.  72 

1975  New  York  State  and  city  in- 
come taxes  payable 993.  00 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch,  net  worth—  61,  919.  75 


Total     liabilities    and    net 
v/orth 83.328.47 

HONOR'\Bli:  FDWARO  I.  KOCH-SCHEDULE  OF  MARKETABLE 
SECURITIES,  DEC.  31,  1975 


Dee.  31, 1975 


Number 

of 

shares  Company 


FMV 
snare 


FMV 


500 ,  Brass-Cran      Manufacturing    JU.  25  $5,625.00 

Co. 

1030.20r....  Dreyfuss  Liquid  Asset '10.03  10,332.97 

850 .  Intercraft  Industries  Corp 8.50  7,225.00 

376 T.  Rowe  Price  Growtti  Stock    '10.19  3,831.44 

Fund. 

367              Rowe  Price  New  Era  Fund i9.94  3,647.98 


Total  marketable  securities 30,662.39 


'  Net  asset  value. 


SPANISH  BASES  TREATY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  in  behalf  of  myself  and 


Mr.  Winn,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Political 
and  Military  Affairs,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 927  which  would  authorize  imple- 
mentation of  the  Treaty  of  FriendshiiJ 
and  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  The  resolution  would  also  pro- 
vide authority  for  appropriation  of  funds 
required  to  carry  out  the  treaty. 

Oiu-  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  Chairman  Thomas  Morgan,  have 
done  a  great  service  to  the  House  in  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, the  Senate,  and  the  Executive  the 
necessity  for  protecting  tlie  prerogatives 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 
The  role  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
treaties  has  been  the  subject  of  debate 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  I 
share  the  conviction  that  whenever  a 
treaty  involves  the  provision  of  funds, 
the  House  must  be  involved  pursuant  to 
the  power  of  the  purse  as  embodied  in 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
and  that  such  Involvement  should  In- 
clude specific  action  by  the  House  both 
in  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  House  Joint  Resolution  927 
would  give  the  House  the  opportunity 
both  to  protect  its  full  rights  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  tlie  purse  and  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  927 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  tlxe  President 

to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 

of   Friendship   and    Cooperation   between 

the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at 

Madrid  on  January  24,  1976 

Whereas  on  January  24.  1976,  there  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  trmted  States  and 
Spain  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion bel^ween  the  two  countries; 

Whereas  that  Treaty  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  its  ratification; 

ViTiereas  that  Treaty,  including  its  Sup- 
plementary Agreements  and  the  exchanges 
of  notes  related  to  those  Supplementary 
Agreements,  provides  for  certain  under- 
takings by  the  United  States  which  are  of 
concern  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  it  is  particularly  appropriate,  in 
view  of  the  relationship  of  certain  of  these 
undertakings  to  the  power  of  the  purse,  for 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  to  participate 
In  their  approval:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spaiu,  signed  at  Madrid,  January  24,  1976, 
Including  its  Supplementary  Agreements  and 
the  exchanges  of  notes  related  to  those  Sup- 
plementary Agreements. 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  are  autliorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated siich  sums  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Supplementary  Agreemente  and  the  ex- 
changes of  notes  related  thereto,  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  programs 
and  activities  provided  for  in  such  Agree- 
ments and  exchanges  of  notes. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  foreign  assistance  and  sales  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  with  funds  made 
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available  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
proviiiions  of  law  a^jpUcable  to  foreign  assist- 
ance and  military  sales  programs  of  the 
United  States,  except  tiiat  section  620 (m) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  such  programs  and 
activities. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle VI  of  Supplementary  Agreement  Num- 
ber Seven  (relating  to  moderuiziug,  semi- 
automating,  and  maintaining  the  aircraft 
control  and  warning  network  in  Spain),  tlie 
United  States  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  shall  be  financed  from  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  foreign  assistance  and  militiu-y  sales  pro- 
grams of  tlte  United  States. 

(c)  Ths  joint  resolution  satislies  the  re- 
quirements of  section  7307  ci  title  10  of  ti^.e 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  tiie 
transfer  of  naval  vessels  pursuant  to  Sup- 
plementary Agreement  Niunber  Seven. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
ai'ticle  X  of  Supplementary  Agreement 
Number  Seven  (relating  to  leasv;  aud  pur- 
chase of  aircraft),  the  Pi-esidenl  is  author- 
ized to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the  lease  oi 
aircraft  to  Spain  under  that  article  to  tlie 
purchase  of  aircraft  for  the  purpcuies  of  that 
article  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2667  of  title  10  of  the  United  State-; 
Code  or  any  com.pai-able  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  author  ties  contained  in  this 
joint  resolution  shall  become  eifective  only 
upon  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Friend - 
bhip  and  Cooperation  described  in  the  fir,:.t 
section  and  shall  coutiiiue  in  eilect  only  ta 
long   as   that   treaty   remains   in    force. 


EMERGENCY  JOBS  PROGRAMS 
STOPGAP  EXTEI^SION 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  flie  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  12987.  the  em^-gency  jobs 
programs  stopgap  extension  bill,  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  will  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act — 
CETA — through  September  30,  1976. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  coUeague.s 
that  the  recently  enacted  emergency  ap- 
propriations measure,  Public  Law  94-266. 
appropriates  funds  for  title  II  areas  un- 
der CETA.  This  appropriation  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  title  VI  areas  which  do  not 
also  meet  the  (lualifications  of  title  II. 
Title  n  areas  are  defined  in  the  CETA 
statute  as  areas  which  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  equal  to  or  in  e.xcess  of  6.5 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months.  There- 
fore, 15  prime  sponsors — States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities — which  are  exclusively 
title  VI  areas,  aie  not  eligible  for  funds 
under  the  emergency  appropriations 
measm-e. 

Further,  109  prime  sponsors,  or  25  per- 
cent of  all  CETA  prime  sponsors  contain 
some  areas  which  do  not  qualify  for  title 
II  assistance.  This  means  that  those  in- 
eligible areas  are,  or  shortly  will  be,  inin- 
ning  out  of  funds  for  public  service  jobs. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  list  of  109  prime  sponsor  areas 
who  have  public  service  jobholders  un- 
der CETA  titie  VI  who  do  not  reside  in 
title  n  substantial  unemployment  areas 
and  therefore  would  not  be  eligible  to 


continue  in  public  service  employment 
under  title  n. 

Areas  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
totally  title  VI  areas  and  are  completely 
ineligible  for  title  II  fimds: 

NEW   JEaSST 

Morris  County. 
Mercer  County. 
Somerset  County. 

KEW  YORK 

Na'isau  County  Consortinm.  — 

Dutchess  County. 
Monroe/Rochester. 
Oncndaga  County. 

MABTLAKO 

Montgomery  County.* 
Prince  Georges  County. 

PKXNSTLVANIA 

Subiiuehanua  Consortivuu. 
Cliester  County, 
ilontgomery  County. 
Berl:.s  County. 
Praufelin  County. 

VIBCIMIA 

Ri.limcnd  area. 

Heiirico  County  Consortium.* 

Arlington  County. 

Fairfax  Covmty.* 

Prince  William  County. 

A^f^andria  City.* 

.«LABAMA 

Birmingham  Conscrtttnn. 
Mobile  Cor.sDrtlum. 
Montgomery  Consorthtm. 
Tlis-^!ocsa  County. 

lillA-JTCCKY 

IxiuisviUe  Consortium. 

The  Blue  Gra.^  Manpower  Consortium. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jnr^'yjn  Consortium. 

KOaXU   CASOUNA 

Wake  County.' 
Durliam  Consortium. 

TENlfESSES 

Balance  of  Hamilton  Cotmty. 
NashvlUe/Davlson. 
Sullivan  County.* 
Knoxville  Consortium. 
Memphis  Consortium. 

CHICAGO 

Cook  County. 

Du  Page  County. 

Kane  County. 

Rock  Island  County. 

Tazewell  County. 

Cliampalgne  County  Consortium. 

Sangamon  County  Consortium. 

Peoria  Consortitun. 

McLean  County. 

IKDIAXa 

Hammond. 
Lake  County. 
Tippecanoe  County. 
Vigo  Cotmty. 

MINNESOTA 

Dakota  County. 
Ramsey  County. 
Balance  of  Minnesota. 

OHIO 

Hamilton  County. 
Columbus  CcMisortlum. 
Greene  County. 

WISCONSIN 

Outagamie  County. 
Madison-Dane  Consortium. 
Wow     Consortium     (Waukesha     County, 
Ozaukee  County,  Washington  County). 
Winne-Fond  Consortitun. 
Trlco  Cetac. 


OKLAHOMA 

Comanche  County. 
Oklahoma  Cotinty.  * 
Oklahoma  City  Consortium. 
Tulsa  Consortitun. 
Balance  of  Oklahoma. 

TEXAS 

The  Panhandle  Consortium. 

The  Capital   Area  Consortium.* 

Coastal  Bend  Consortium. 

Dallas  City. 

Delias  County.* 

Port  Worth  Consortium. 

Tarrant  County. 

Galveston  County.* 

Houston. 

Harris  County.* 

Central  Texas  Consortium. 

NcH-th  Texas  Planning  Consortium.* 

Balance  of  Texas. 

Branoria  Cotmty  Consortitun.* 

IOWA 

The  Central  Iowa  Consortium. 
Linn  County  Consortitun. 
Blackhawk  County. 
Woodbury  County. 
Scott  County. 
BtJance  of  Iowa. 

KANSAS 

Topeka. 

Johnson  County  Consortium.* 

Wichita  City. 

Balance  of  Kansas. 

MISSOUU 

Independence. 
St.  Louis  County. 
Balaiice  of  Missouri. 

KXZ:SASKA 

Lincoln  City. 
Balance  of  Nebraska. 

COLORABO 

Arapahoe  County. 
JeSerson  County. 
Colorado  Springs  Consortium. 
Denver  City/'County. 
Balance  Adams  Cotinty. 
Boulder  City. 
Pueblo  County. 
Balance  of  Colorado. 
Larimer  County. 
Weld  County. 

NORTH    BAKOTA 

Balance  of  North  Dakota. 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

Balance  of  South  Dakota. 

WTOktlNC 

Balance  of  Wyoming. 

CALIFOBNIA 

San  Mateo  Coitnty. 


LOtnSIANA 

Baton  Rouge. 
Lafayette  Parish. 
Jefferson  Parish. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3065 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bin  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  its  administration  by  a  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference   Report    (H.   Rept.   No.    1057) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S. 
3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  its  admin- 
istration by  a  Federal  Election  Commlsslou 
.ippointed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
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a?ree 


the  text  of  the  toll?  and 
with  an  amendment  as  fdUows 
the  matter  propoeed  to  b< 
House  amendment  Insert 

SHORT  im^ 

Section.  1.  This  Act  mar 
'  Federal    Election 
ments  of  1976". 
TITLE   I— AMENDMENTS 
ELECTION   CAMPAIGN 


to  the  same 
In  lieu  of 
Inserted  by  the 
;he  following: 


Campa:  gn 


FEDEBAI.    ELECTIOK   COMMISSION    MEMUERSHIP 

se:ond 


US 


i!5 


(a 


<n 
memb  tra, 
p«  rty, 


Sfc.   101.   (a)(1)    The 
section   309(a)(1)    of    the 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
as  redesignated  by  section 
in   this   Act   referred   to 
amended  to  read  as  follow^ 
sion   Is  composed  of   the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  thi  s 
sentatlves,  ex  ofiScio  and 
vote,  and  6  members 
dent  of  the  United  States, 
advice  and  consent  of  the 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c  ( 
nated  by  section  105,  Is 
follows:   "No  more  than  3 
Commission  appointed 
may   be   affiliated   with    tl 
party.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)(2)  of 
437c (a)  (2) ) ,  as  redeslgnat4  d 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follpws 

"(2)  (A)  Members  of  the 
serve  for  terms  of  6  year*, 
the  members  first  appointe  1 

"(i)    two  of   the  membirs, 
with  the  same  political  pspty 
pointed  for  terms  ending 

•'(11)    two  of  the 
with  the  same  political 
pointed    for    terms    endii^ 
1979:   and 

"(111)   two  of  the  members 
with  the  same  political 
pointed  for  terms  ending 

■'(B)   A  member  of  the 
serve  on  the  Commission 
tlon  of  his  term  until  his 
office  as  a  member  of  the 

"(C)    An   individual 
vacancy  occunlng  other  thkn 
tion  of  a  term  of  office  si  all 
only  for  the  unexpired  term 
he  succeeds. 

"(D)  Any  vacancy  occu: 
bership  of  the  Commission 
the  same  manner  as  in  th  i 
ginal  appointment." 

(c)(1)    Sestlon  309(a) 
U.S.C.  4:yrc(a)(3)),  as 
tion  105;  is  amended  by 
thereof  the  following  new 
bers  of  the  Commission  sh^ll 
any   other   business,    voca' 
ment.  Any   Individual   whb 
any  other  business,  vocatio  ii 
at  the  time  such  Individual 
as  a  member  of  the 
mlnate  or  liquidate  such 
than  1  year  after  beginnln 
a  member.". 


sentence  of 

Federal   Election 

C.  437c(a)(l)), 

105   (hereinafter 

the   "Act"),  Is 

"The  Commls- 

Secretary  of  the 

House  of  Repre- 

without  the  right  to 

appoiif  ted  by  the  Presi- 

by  and  with  the 

Senate.". 

section  309(a)(1) 

(1)),  as  redesig- 

an^ended  to  read  as 

members  of  the 

under  this  paragraph 

e   same   political 


the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
by  section  105, 


ETommlsslon  ahall 
except  that  of 


not   affiliated 

shall  be  ap- 

AprU  30.  1977: 

,  not  affiliated 

shall  be  ap- 

on    April    30, 


(2)    Section  309(b)    of 
437c  lb)),  as  redesignated 
amended  to  read  as  follow 


9il 


••(b)(1)  The  Commissior 
seek  to  obtain  compliance 
laie   policy   with   respect 
chapter  95  and  chapter 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The 
have    exclusive    primary 
respect   to    the   civil    en 
provisions. 

■•(2)    Nothing   in   this 
St  rued  to  limit,  restrict,  or 
veiiigatory.  Informational 
visnry.  or  disciplinary  au 
of  the  Congress  or  any 
Congress  with  reipect  to 
eiul  office.". 
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be  cited  as  the 
Act    Amend- 


TO   FEDERAL 
ACT   OF    1971 


pjrty. 


not  affiliated 

shall  be  ap- 

on  April  30,  1981. 

Commission  may 

after  the  explra- 

has  taken 

::!ommls8ion. 

appointed   to   fill   a 

by  the  explra- 

be  appointed 

of  the  member 

T^ing  In  the  mem- 
shall  be  filled  In 
case  of  the  orl- 

(±1   of  the  Act   (2 
red  (slgnated  by  sec- 
a  Idlng  at  the  end 
lentences:  "Mem- 
not  engage  In 
ion,    or    employ- 
Is  engaging  in 
,  or  employment 
begins  to  serve 
Comi^ission  shall  ter- 
actlvlty  no  later 
to  serve  as  such 


the   Act    (2  U.S.C. 
jy  section  105,  is 


shall  administer, 
with,  and  formu- 
X),  this  Act  and 
of  the  Internal 
Commission  shall 
urisdiction  with 
fo  -cement    of   such 


.^t   shall   be   con- 
diminish  any  In- 
oversight,  super- 
tiiorlty  or  function 
<  ommlttee  of  the 
I  lections  fur  Fed- 


(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  309(c) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c (c)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  105,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  required  In  order  for  the 
Commission  to  establish  giiidelines  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
with  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  any  action  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6),  (7),  (8),  or  (10)  of  section 
310(a)". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  section  309(f)  (1) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c(f)  (1)),  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  105,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  the  following : 
"without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service". 

(e)(1)  The  President  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
under  section  30S(a)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437c (a) ),  as  redesignated  by  section  105  and 
as  amended  by  this  section,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  first  appointments  made  by  the 
President  under  section  309(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  437c(a)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
105  and  as  amended  by  this  section,  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  terms  of  members  serving  on  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Members  serving  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  continue  to  serve  as 
such  members  until  new  members  tu-e  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  under  section  309(a) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c (a) ) ,  as  redesignated 
by  section  105  and  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  until  appointed  and  quali- 
fied under  this  Act,  members  serving  on  such 
Commission  on  such  date  of  enactment  may, 
beginning  on  March  23,  1976,  exercise  only 
such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  determinations  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Buckley 
et  al.  against  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  et  al.  (numbered  75-436,  75- 
437)  January  30,  1976. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  section  309(a)  (3)  of 
the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437c(3)),  as  redesignated 
by  section  105,  which  prohibit  any  individual 
from  being  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  who  is,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officer  or  employee  of  the  executive, 
legislative  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  serving  as  a  member  of  such 
Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tills  Act. 

(g)(1)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contract.s, 
property,  and  records  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  fvmctlons  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  under  title  HI  of 
tlie  Act  as  such  title  existed  on  January  1, 
1976,  or  under  any  other  provision  of  law, 
are  transferred  to  such  Commission  as  con- 
stituted under  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagi'aph 
(B),  personnel  engaged  in  functions  trans- 
ferred under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
Hinctions. 

(B)  The  trau-sfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  without  reduction  in 
classification  or  compensation  for  1  year  after 
such  transfer. 

(3)  All  laws  relating  to  the  functions 
tran.sferred  under  this  Art  sliali,  insofar  as 
such  laws  are  applicable  and  not  amended  by 
tliis  Act.  remain  In  i\\\\  force  and  effect.  All 


orders,  detei*minations,  rules,  and  opinions 
made,  issued,  or  granted  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  before  its  reconstltution  un- 
der the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  which 
are  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1),  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same  e.\- 
tent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  occurred. 
Any  rule  or  regulation  proposed  by  such  Com- 
mission before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  Commis- 
sion only  if,  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
the  rule  or  regulation  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  315(c)  of  the  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  105),  and  it  is  not 
disapproved  by  the  appropriate  House  of  the 
Congress. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceeding  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  tliis  Act. 

(5)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  sliall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  made  mider 
paragraph  (1).  The  court  before  whicli  such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  Is  pending 
may,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  allow  .such 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained against  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion if  the  party  making  the  motion  or  filing 
the  petition  shows  a  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  question  in- 
volved. 

(6)  Any  reference  In  any  other  Federal 
law  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  or 
to  any  member  or  employee  thereof,  as  such 
Commission  existed  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  before  its  amend- 
ment by  this  Act  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  refer  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, or  the  members  or  employees  thereof, 
as  such  Commission  exists  under  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  a.s  amended 
by  this  Act. 

CHANGES    IN    DEFINmONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  301(a)(2)  of  the  Act 
(2  UJ3.C.  431(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "held  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  has  authority  to". 

(b)  Section  301(e)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431  (e)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "written" 
immediately  before  "contract"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "expressed  or  implied,". 

(c)  Section  301(e)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431(e)(4))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"piu-pose"  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  legal 
or  accounting  services  rendered  to  or  on  be- 
half of  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  (unless  the  person  paying  for  svich 
services  is  a  person  other  than  the  regular 
employer  of  the  individual  rendering  such 
services) ,  other  than  services  attributable  to 
activities  which  directly  further  the  election 
of  a  designated  candidate  or  candidates  to 
Federal  office,  nor  shall  this  paragraph  apply 
iJi  the  case  of  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (unless  the 
person  paying  for  such  services  is  a  person 
other  than  the  regular  employer  of  the  Indl- 
vidxial  rendering  such  services) ,  but  amoimtfi 
paid  or  incurred  for  such  legal  or  accounting 
services  shall  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  304(b)". 

(d)  Section  301(e)(5)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
431(e)  (5) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  lE);  and 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (P)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

••(G)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or 
State  bank  made  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable banking  laws  and  regulations  and 
m  tlie  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  such 
Jeans — 

"(i)  shall  be  reported  in  accordance  with 
tiie  recjuirements  of  section  304(b);  and 

"  ( ii )  shall  be  considered  a  loan  by  each  en- 
dorser or  grantor,  in  that  proportion  of  the 
unpaid  balance  thereof  that  each  endorser 
or  guarantor  bears  to  the  total  nvunber  of  en- 
dorsers or  guarantors; 

''(H)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  or  a 
State  conmilttee  of  a  political  party  which  Is 
specifically  designated  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying any  cost  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  any  office  facility 
which  is  not  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  any  candidate  in 
any  particular  election  for  Federal  office,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  gift,  subscription,  loan, 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  any  such  cost,  shall  be  reported  in 
accordance  with  section  304(b) ;  or 

"(I)  any  honorarium  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  328);". 

(e)  Section  301(e)  (6)  of  the  Act  (3  U.S.C. 
431(e)(5)).  as  amended  by  subsection  (d), 
l3  amended  by  striking  out  "Individual" 
where  it  appears  after  clause  (I)  and  insert- 
ing In  liexi  thereof  "person". 

(f)  Section  301(f)  (4)  of  the  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
431(f)  (4) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  In 
claxise  (C)  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
costs  incurred  by  a  membership  organization, 
including  a  labor  organization,  or  by  a  cor- 
poration, directly  attributable  to  a  communi- 
cation expressly  advocating  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  (other 
than  a  communication  primarily  devoted  to 
subjects  other  than  the  express  advocacy  of 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clesrly  identified 
candidate)  shall,  if  those  costs  exceed  $2,000 
per  election,  be  repor'ted  to  the  commission"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'or "  at  the  end  ot 
clause  (F)  and  at  the  end  of  clause  (G): 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(H)  the  following  new  clauses : 

"(I)  any  costs  Incurred  by  a  candidate  tn 
coimectlon  with  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions by  such  candidate,  except  that  this 
clavise  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  costs 
inctured  by  a  candidate  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  applicable  to  such  candidate 
under  section  320(b) ,  but  all  such  costs  shall 
be  reported  In  accordance  witli  section 
304(b); 

"(J)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  tlie  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  (unless  the  per- 
son paying  for  such  services  is  a  person  other 
than  the  regular  employer  of  the  Individual 
rendering  such  services),  other  than  services 
attributable  to  activities  which  directly  fur- 
ther the  election  of  a  designated  candidate 
or  candidates  to  Federal  office,  or  the  pay- 
ment for  legal  or  accounting  services  ren- 
dered to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (unless  the 
person  paying  for  such  services  is  a  person 
other  than  the  regular  employer  of  the  in- 
dividual rendering  such  services),  but 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  such  legal  or 
accounting  services  shall  be  reported  under 
section  304(b) ;  or 

"(K)  a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or 
State  bank  made  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations  and 
iu  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  such 


loftn  shall  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
section  304(bl ;  ". 

(g)  Section  301  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  431)  i£ 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (m); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(o)  'Act'  means  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  amended  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
and  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976; 

"(p)  'Independent  expenditure'  means  an 
exp>enditiu-e  by  a  person  expressly  advocat- 
ing the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identi- 
fied candidate  which  is  made  without  co- 
operation or  consultation  with  any  candi- 
date or  any  authorized  committee  or  agent 
of  such  candidate  and  which  is  not  made 
in  concert  witli,  or  at  the  request  or  sug- 
gestion of,  any  candidate  or  any  aut,horlzed 
committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate;  and 

"(q)  'clearly  identified'  means  that  (1) 
tlie  name  of  the  candidate  appears;  (2)  a 
photograph  or  drawing  of  the  candidate  ap- 
pears; or  (3)  the  identity  of  the  candidate 
is  apparent  by  unambiguous  reference". 

OBCANIZATION    OF    POUTICAL    COMMrTTEES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  432(b) )  is  amended  by  strlktog  out 
"$10"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(b)  Section  302(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
432(c)  (2) )  is  amended  by  strlkhig  out  "$10" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$60 ". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  4321 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e) 
and  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (e) . 

(d)  Section  302(e)(1)  of  the  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (c),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  occasional,  isolated,  or  in- 
cidental support  of  a  candidate  shall  not  be 
construed  as  support  of  such  candidate  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence.". 

RBPOR'rS    BT    POI.mCAL    COMMrTTEES    AND 
CANTODATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  SecUon  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  434(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  any  year  In  which  a 
candidate  Is  not  on  the  ballot  for  election  to 
Federal  office  such  candidate  and  his  au- 
thorized committees  shall  only  be  required 
to  file  such  reports  not  later  than  the  tenth 
day  following  the  close  of  any  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  the  candidate  and  his  author- 
ized committees  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  both,  the  total 
amotmt  of  which,  taken  together,  exceed 
$5/)00.  and  such  reports  shall  be  complete 
as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar  quarter;  ex- 
cept that  any  such  report  required  to  be 
filed  after  December  31  of  any  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  which  a  report  is  required 
to  be  filed  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
filed  as  provided  in  such  subparagraph.". 

(b)  Section  304(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  (2  VS.C. 
434(a)  (2) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee authorized  by  a  candidate  to  raise  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half, other  than  the  candidate's  principal 
campaign  committee,  shall  file  the  reports 
required  under  this  section  with  the  candi- 
date's principal  campaign  committee.". 

(c)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  434 
(b))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as 
paragraph  (14); 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (12)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  in  the  case  of  an  independent  ex- 
penditttre  In  excess  of  $100  by  a  political 


committee,  other  than  an  authorized  com- 
ir.ittee  of  a  candidate,  expressly  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified 
candidate,  through  a  separate  schedule  (Ai 
any  information  required  by  paragraph  (9). 
stated  in  a  manner  which  indicatee  whether 
the  independent  expenditure  involved  is  in 
support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  a  candidate; 
and  (B)  under  penalty  of  perjury,  a  certifica- 
tion whether  such  independent  expendiim-e 
is  made  in  cooperation,  consultation,  or 
concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
of,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized  conunit- 
tee  or  agent  of  such  candidate;  and";  aiid    . 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  ead  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"When  committee  trea.surers  and  candi- 
dates show  tliat  best  efforts  have  been  used 
to  obtain  and  submit  the  information  re- 
quired by  this  subsection,  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  lie  iu  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section.". 

(d)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
434(e) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Every  person  (oUiev  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  con- 
tributions or  independent  eocpenditures  ex- 
pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  Identified  candidate,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  coumii'aee  or  can- 
didate. In  an  aggregate  amv.unt  In  excess  of 
SlOO  during  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Commission,  on  a  form  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  statement  con'alnlng  the  informa- 
tion required  of  a  person  who  makes  a  con- 
tribution in  excels  of  $1(K)  to  a  candidate  or 
political  committee  and  the  Information  re- 
quhed  of  a  candidate  or  political  committee 
receiving  such  a  contribution. 

"(2)  Statements  required  by  this  sub.sec- 
tion  shall  be  filed  on  the  dates  en  which  re- 
ports by  political  committees  are  filed.  Such 
statements  shall  IncUtde  (A)  the  information 
required  by  subsection  (b)(9),  stated  In  a 
manner  Indicating  whether  the  contribution 
or  Independent  expenditure  Is  In  support  of. 
or  opposition  to,  the  candidate;  and  (B)  un- 
der penalty  of  perjury,  a  certification  whether 
such  independer.t  expenditure  is  made  in  co- 
operation, consultatipn,  or  concert  with,  or 
at  the  request  or  suggestion  of.  any  candidate 
or  any  authorized  committee  or  agent  of  such 
candidate.  Any  independent  expenditure,  in- 
cluding those  described  in  £ub.sectlon  (b) 
(13),  of  $1,000  or  more  made  after  the 
fifteenth  day,  but  more  than  2*  hours,  before 
any  election  shall  be  reported  within  24  hours 
of  siich  independent  expenditure. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible 
for  expeditiously  preparing  indices  which  set 
forth,  on  a  candldate-by-candldate  basis,  all 
expenditures  separately.  Including  those  re- 
ported under  subsection  (b)  (13),  made  with 
respect  to  each  candidate,  as  reported  under 
this  subsection,  and  for  periodically  issuing 
such  Indices  on  a  timely  pre-election  basis.". 

REPORTS  BT  CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Sec.  105.  Title  Ul  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  431 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
308  thereof  (2  U.S.C.  437a)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing section  309  through  section  321  as  sec- 
tion 308  through  section  320,  respectively. 

CAMPAIGN  DEPOSITORIES 

Sec.  106.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  437b(a)(l)), 
as  redesignated  by  section  105,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  checking  accotmt"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  single 
checking  account  and  such  other  accounts  as 
the  committee  determines  to  maintain  at  Ita 
discretion". 

POWERS  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  437d(a)),  as  redesignated  by  section 
105,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"develop  such  prescribed  forms  and  to"  im- 
mediately before  "make",  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "Act"  the  following:  "and 
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chapter  95  and  chapter 
Reveniie  CkJde  of  1954"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (9) 
out  "and  sections  608"  and 
through  "States  Code;"  and 
thereof    'and  chapter  95 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and 

(3)  by  striking  oxit  . 
redesignating  paragraph 
(10). 

(h)(1)    Section   310(a)  (6 
tr.S.C.  437d(a)(6)),  as 
tion  105.  Is  amended  to  read 

"(6)   to  Initiate  (through 
Injunctive,  declaratory,  or 
relief) ,  defend  (In  the  case  i 
brought  under  section  313  ( 
any  civil  action  In  the  nanw 
slon  for  the  purpose  of 
slons  of  this  Act  and  chapt<  r 
96  of  the  Internal  Reveni^e 
through  ite  general  counsel; 

(2)  Section  310  of  the  Ad 
as  redesignated  by  section 
by  adding  at  the  ehd 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Except  as  provided 
(9) ,  the  power  of  the 
civil  actions  under 
be  the  exclusive  civil  remed; 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  " 

ADVISOBT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  312( 
section  312(b)  of  the  Act 
437f(b)).  as  redesignated 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"SEC.  312.  (a)  The 
der  an  advisory  opinion.  In 
reasonable  time  In  response 
quest    by    any    individual 
office,  any  candidate  for 
political  committee,  or  the 
tee   of   any   political   parts 
application  of  a  general  r\iL  i 
the  Act  as  chapter  95  or 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
rule  of  law  prescribed  as  a 
by  the  Commission,  to  a 
uation.  Any  such  general 
stated  in  the  Act  or  in  cha 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
be  initially  proposed  by  the 
as  a  rule  or  regulation 
cedures  established   by 
oplplon  of  an  advisory 
by  the  Commission  or  any 
except  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)   Notwithstandiu 
vision  of  law,  any  person 
any   provision    or   finding 
opinion  in  accordance 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  who 
in  accordance  with  the 
ings  of  such  advisory  opi 
a  result  of  any  such  act, 
sanction  provided  by  this 
ter  95  or  chapter  96  ot  the 
Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Any  advisory  opinio|i 
Commission  under  siibsec 
relied  upon  by  (A)   any  . 
the  specific  transaction  or 
spect  to  whicli  such  adv' 
dered;  and  (B)   any  perso 
specific  transaction  or  act 
distinguishable    in    all    it.s 
from  the  transaction  or  ac 
to  which  such  advisory 
(b)   The  Commission 
90  days  ^fler  the  date  of 
Mils    Ac^>,    conform    the 
issued  before  such  date  of 
rrqulrements  established 
or  !lie  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  section.  The  provision! 
of  the  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  .section,  shall  apply 
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advisory  opinions  issued  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  conformed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  312 (a)  of 
the  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

ENFORCEMENT 

SEC.  109.  Section  313  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
437g),  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"tNFOHCEMENT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  believes 
a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  has  occurred  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission.  Such  complaint  shall  be 
In  writing,  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  person  filing  such  complaint,  and  shall 
be  notarized.  Any  person  flltag  such  a  com- 
plaint shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
The  Commission  may  not  conduct  any  In- 
vestigation under  this  section,  or  take  any 
other  action  ttnder  this  section,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  complaint  of  a  person  whose 
Identity  is  not  disclosed  to  the  Commission. 
"(2)  The  Commission,  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  paragraph  (1),  and  If  It 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has 
committed  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or,  if  the  Commission, 
on  the  basis  of  Information  ascertained  In 
the  normal  course  of  carrying  out  its  super- 
visory responsibilities,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  8haU 
notify  the  person  involved  of  such  alleged 
violation  and  shall  make  an  investigation  of 
such  alleged  violation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  investigation  \inder  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  conducted  expeditiously 
and  shall  include  an  investigation,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, of  reports  and  statements  filed  by  any 
complainant  vmder  this  title,  if  such  wmi- 
plainant  is  a  candidate. 

"(B)  Any  notification  or  investigation 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  made 
public  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  person 
wlthotit  the  vtrltten  consent  of  the  person 
receiving  such  notification  or  the  person  with 
re.spect  to  whom  such  Investigation  is  made. 
"(4)  Hie  Commission  shall  afford  any  per- 
son who  receives  notice  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  against  such  person  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Act. 

"(5)  (A)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  has  committed  or  Is  about  to 
commit  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter 
95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  Commission  shall  make 
everj'  endeavor  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
30  days  to  correct  or  prevent  such  violation 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concili- 
ation, and  persuasion,  and  to  enter  tato  a 
conciliation  agreement  with  the  person 
involved,  except  that,  if  the  Commission  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that — 

"(i)  any  person  has  failed  to  file  a  report 
reqiilred  to  )je  filed  under  section  304(a)  (I) 
(C)  for  the  calendar  quarter  occurring  im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  a  general 
election; 

"(11)  any  person  has  failed  to  file  a  report 
reqtilred  to  be  filed  no  later  than  10  days 
before  an  election;  or 

"(iii)  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint  filed 
less  than  45  days  but  more  than  10  days  be- 
fore an  election,  any  person  has  committed 
a  knowing  and  willful  violation  of  this  Act 
or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 
the  Commission  shall  make  every  effort,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  days  between  the  date  upon  which  the 
Commission  determines  there  Is  rea.sonable 


cause  to  believe  such  a  violation  has  occurred 
and  the  date  of  the  election  involved,  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  such  violation  by  infc«Tnal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  and  to  enter  Into  a  conciliation 
agreement  with  the  person  involved.  A  con- 
ciliation agreement,  unless  violated,  shall 
consiltv.te  a  complete  bar  to  any  further 
action  by  the  Commission,  including  the 
bringing  of  a  civil  proceeding  under  sub- 
paragraph (B) . 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  cor- 
rect or  prevent  any  such  violation  by  such 
informal  methods,  the  Commission  may,  if 
the  Commission  determines  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief,  Including  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any 
other  appropriate  order.  Including  a  civil 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of 
$5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
any  contribution  or  expenditure  Involved  in 
such  violation,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  against  wliom  such  action  is  brought 
is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business. 

"(C)  In  any  civil  action  instituted  by  the 
Commission  under  subparagiaph  (B),  the 
court  may  grant  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
includmg  a  civil  penalty  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or  expen- 
diture Involved  In  such  violation,  tipon  a 
proper  showing  that  the  person  involved  has 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(D)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  is  probably  cause  to  believe  that  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  subject  to  and 
as  defined  in  section  329,  or  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  a  provision  of  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  it 
may  refer  such  apparent  violation  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  any  limitation  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (A), 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Comml.sslon  believer  that 
there  is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  a 
knowing  and  wUlful  violation  of  this  Act  or 
of  chapter  96  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  has  been  committed, 
a  conciliation  agreement  entered  Into  by  tlie 
Commission  under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  may  In- 
clude a  requirement  that  the  person  involved 
in  svtch  conciliation  agreement  shall  pay  a 
civil  penalty  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  (i)  $10,000;  or  (11)  an  amount 
equal  to  200  percent  of  the  amount  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  Involved  in  such 
violation. 

"(B)  If  the  Commission  believes  that  a  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  has 
been  committed,  a  conciliation  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Commission  luider  para- 
graph (5)  (A)  may  Inclxide  a  requirement 
that  the  person  involved  in  such  conciliation 
agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  whlcli 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (i)  $5,000;  or 
(11)  an  amount  eqttal  to  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  or  expendiure  involved  hi  such 
violation. 

"(C)  The  Commission  .shall  make  available 
to  the  pttblic  (1)  the  results  of  any  con- 
ciliation attempt,  incUtding  any  concilia- 
tion agreement  entered  hito  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion;  and  lii)  any  determination  by  the 
Comtnission  that  no  violation  of  this  Act 
or  of  chaptex'  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  has  occurred. 
(7)  In  any  civil  action  for  relief  instittited 
by  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (5),  if 
the  court  determines  that  the  Commission 
has  established  through  clear  and  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  person  Involved  In  such 
civil  action  has  committed  a  knowing  and 
willftU  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95 
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or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Re%'enue  Code 
of  1954,  the  court  may  impose  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  the  greater  of  (A)  $10,000: 
or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
the  contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in 
such  violation.  In  any  case  in  which  such 
person  has  entered  into  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment with  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (5)  (A),  the  Commission  may  institute 
a  civil  action  for  relief  under  paragraph  (5) 
if  it  believes  that  such  person  has  violated 
any  provision  of  such  conciliation  agreement. 
In  order  for  the  Commission  to  obtain  re- 
lief in  any  such  civil  action,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  Commission  to  establish 
that  such  person  has  violated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  requirement  of  such  conciliation 
agreement. 

"(8)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (5)  or  paragraph  (7),  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  Unit- 
ed States  district  court  may  run  Into  any 
other  district. 

"(9)  (A)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  Commission  dismissing  a  complaint 
filed  by  such  party  under  paragraph  (1),  or 
by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  act  on  such  complaint  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  within  90 
days  after  the  filtag  of  such  complaint,  may 
file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(B)  The  filing  of  any  petition  imder  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made — ; 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Commission,  no  later  than 
60  days  after  such  dismissal;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  to  act  on  such  complaint, 
no  later  than  60  days  after  the  90 -day  period 
specified   In   subparagraph    (A) . 

"(C)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph the  court  may  declare  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  or  the  action,  or 
the  failure  to  act,  is  contrary  to  law  and 
may  direct  the  Commission  to  proceed  in 
conformity  with  such  declaration  within  30 
days,  falling  which  the  complainant  may 
bring  In  his  own  name  a  civil  action  to 
remedy  the  violation  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal complaint. 

"(10)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  af- 
firming or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

"(11)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  In  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all 
other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 314) . 

"(12)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
an  Investigation  that  any  person  has  violated 
an  order  of  the  court  entered  in  a  proceed- 
ing brought  under  paragraph  (5)  it  may  pe- 
tition the  court  for  an  order  to  adjudicate 
such  person  In  civil  contempt,  except  that 
if  it  believes  the  violation  to  be  knowing 
and  viriUful  It  may  petition  the  court  fcM*  an 
order  to  adjudicate  such  person  in  criminal 
contempt. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion refers  an  apparent  violation  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
respond  by  report  to  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  such  apparent  violation. 
Each  report  shall  be  transmitted  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Commis- 
sion refers  any  apparent  violation,  and  at 
the  close  of  every  30-day  period  thereafter 
until  there  Is  final  disposition  of  such  ap- 
parent violation.  The  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  prepare  and  publish  reports 
on  the  status  of  such  referrals. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  any 


employee  of  the  Commission,  or  any  other 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000.  Any  such  member,  employee,  or 
other  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3) 
(B)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.". 

DUTIES   OF   COMMISSION* 

Sec.  110.  (a)fl)  Section  315(a)(6)  of  the 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  438(a)  (6) ),  as  redesignated  by 
section  105,  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  to  compile  and  main- 
tain a  separate  cumulative  index  of  reports 
and  statements  filed  with  it  by  political  com- 
mittees supporting  more  than  one  candidate, 
which  shall  include  a  listing  of  the  date  of 
the  registration  of  any  sttch  political  com- 
mittee and  the  date  upon  which  any  such 
political  committee  qualifies  to  make  ex- 
penditures under  section  320(a)(2),  and 
which  shall  be  revised  on  the  same  basis  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  cumulative 
Indices  required  under  this  paragraph". 

(2)  Section  315(a)  (8)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
438(a)(8)),  as  redesignated  by  section  105, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  to  give  priority  to  auditing  and 
field  investigating  of  the  verification  for,  and 
the  receipt  and  use  of,  any  payments  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  under  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954". 

(b)  Section  315(c)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  438 
(c) ) ,  as  redesignated  by  section  105,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Whenever  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  reports  any 
resoUttlon  relating  to  any  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation, it  Is  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'rule  or  regulation'  means  a  provision 
or  series  of  interrelated  provisions  stating  a 
single  separable  rule  of  law.". 

ADDmONAL   enforcement   AUTHORITT 

Sec  111.  Section  407  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
456)  is  repealed. 

contribution  and  expenditure  limitations; 
other  limitations 

Sec.  112.  Title  HI  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  431- 
441 )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  320  (2  U.S.C. 
441 ) ,  as  redesignated  by  section  105;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  section 
319  (2  U.S.C.  439c),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 105,  the  following  new  sections: 

"limitations   on   CONTHIBUnONS   AND 

expenditures 

"Sec.  320.  (a)(1)  Nc  person  shall  make 
contributions — 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  vi^th  respect  to  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  which.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, exceed  $1,000; 

"(B)  to  the  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  national  politi- 
cal party,  which  are  not  the  authorized  polit- 
ical committees  of  any  candidate,  in  any  cal- 
endar year  which.  In  the  aggregate^  exceed 
$20,000;  or 

"(C)  to  any  other  political  committee  in 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(2)  No  multlcandidate  political  commit- 
tee sliall  make  contributions — 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 


political  committees  with  respect  to  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, exceeds  $5,000: 

"(B)  to  the  politiCEd  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  national  political 
party,  which  are  not  the  authorized  politi- 
cal committees  of  any  candidate.  In  any 
calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate,  e.xceed 
$15,000:  or 

'■(C)  to  any  other  political  committee  In 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(3)  No  individual  shall  make  con- 
tributions aggregating  more  than  825.000  io 
any  calendar  year.  For  pitrposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  contribution  made  to  a  candi- 
date in  a  year  other  than  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  election  is  held  with  respect  to 
which  such  contribution  Is  made,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  made  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  election  Is  held. 

"(4)  The  limitations  on  contributions  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  do  not 
apply  to  transfers  between  and  among 
political  committees  which  are  national. 
State,  district,  or  local  committees  (includ- 
ing any  subordinate  committee  thereof)  of 
the  same  political  party.  For  pitrposes  cf 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'multlcandidate 
political  committee'  means  a  political  com- 
mittee which  has  been  registered  under  sec- 
tion 303  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6 
months,  which  has  received  contributions 
from  more  than  50  persons,  and,  except  for 
any  State  political  party  organization,  has 
made  contributions  to  5  or  more  candidates 
for  Federal  office. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2). 
all  contributions  made  by  political  commit- 
tees established  or  financed  or  maintained 
or  controlled  by  any  corporation,  labor  orga- 
nization, or  any  other  person,  including  any 
parent,  subsidiary,  branch,  division,  depart- 
ment, or  local  unit  of  such  corporation,  labor 
organization,  or  any  other  person,  or  by  any 
group  of  such  persons,  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  made  by  a  single  political  commit- 
tee, except  that  (A)  nothing  In  this  sentence 
shall  limit  transfers  between  political  com- 
mittees of  funds  raised  through  Joint  fund- 
raising  efforts;  (B)  for  purposes  of  the  lim- 
itations provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  para- 
graph (2),  all  contributions  made  by  a  single 
political  committee  established  or  financed 
or  maintained  or  controlled  by  a  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  and  by  a  single 
political  committee  established  or  financed 
or  maintained  or  controlled  by  a  State  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  by  a  single  politi- 
cal committee;  and  (C)  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  limit  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  principal  campaign  committee  of  a  can- 
didate seeking  nomination  or  election  to  a 
Federal  office  and  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  that  candidate  for  nomination 
or  election  to  another  Federal  office  if  (i) 
such  transfer  is  not  made  when  the  candidate 
is  actively  seeking  nomination  or  election  to 
both  such  offices;  (11)  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  Act  on  contributions  by  per- 
sons are  not  exceeded  by  such  transfer;  and 
(ill)  the  candidate  has  not  elected  to  receive 
any  funds  under  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  corporation  and  any  of  its 
subsidiaries,  branches,  divisions,  depart- 
ments, or  local  units,  or  a  labor  organization 
and  any  of  Its  subsidiaries,  branches,  divi- 
sions, departments,  or  local  units  establish  or 
finance  or  maintain  or  control  more  than  one 
separate  segregated  fund,  all  such  separate 
segregated  funds  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
separate  segregated  fund  for  purposes  of  the 
limitations  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  and 
paragraph  (2). 

"(6)  The  limitations  on  contributions  to 
a  candidate  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  election,  except  that  all 
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nlng  of  such  calendar  year  and  the  price 
index  for  the  base  period.  Each  limitation 
established  by  subsection  (b)  and  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  increased  by  such  percent  differ- 
ence. Each  amount  so  increased  shall  be  the 
r.mouut  in  effect  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'prlco  index*  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period"  means  the 
calendar  year  1974. 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  with  respect  to  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures or  limitations  on  contributions, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party, 
Including  any  subordinate  committee  of  a 
State  committee,  may  make  expenditures  iu 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  not  make  any  expenditure  In  con- 
nection with  the  general  election  campaign 
of  any  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  who  is  affiliated  with  such  party  which 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
United  States  (as  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (e) ) .  Any  expenditure  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  in  addition  to  any  expendi- 
ture by  a  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  serving  as  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
paity,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  may  not  make  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  in  a  State  who  Is  affiliated  with  such 
party  which  exceeds — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  of  Repre- 
sentative from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to 
inly  one  Representative,  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  2  cente  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  (as  certified  \nidtT 
subsection  (e) ) ;  or 

"(U)   $20,000;  and 

"(B)  in  tlie  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Representative,  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  in  any  other 
State,  $10,000. 

"(e)  During  the  first  week  of  January 
1975,  and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mission and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
an  estimate  of  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  United  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each 
congressional  district  as  of  the  first  day  of 
July  next  preceding  the  date  of  certification. 
The  term  "voting  age  population'  means  resi- 
dent popiUatlon,  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

"if)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
shall  knowingly  accept  any  contribution  or 
make  any  expenditure  in  violation  of  tiie 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  political  committee  shall  know- 
ingly accept  a  contribution  niade  for  the 
benefit  or  use  of  a  candidate,  or  knowingly 
make  any  expenditure  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, in  violation  of  any  limitation  imposed 
on  contrib\Ttlons  and  eTpendltures  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  Cnm5riis,ion  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  which  any  expenditure  by  a  candidate 
for  presldentl.->l  nomination  for  use  In  2  or 
more  States  shall  be  attributed  to  such  can- 
didate's expenditure  limitation  In  each  such 
State,  based  on  the  voting  age  population 
in  such  State  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  influenced  by  such  expenditure. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  amounts  totaling  not  more  than 
$17,500  may  be  contributed  to  a  candidate 


for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  year 
in  which  an  election  is  held  in  which  he  Is 
such  a  candidate,  by  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
or  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  or  any  combination  of  such  commit- 
tees. 

"CONTRIBUTIONS  OR  EXPENDrTUBES  BY  NATION- 
AI,  BAKKS,  CORPORATIONS,  On  LABOR  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

"Sec.  321.  (a)  It  Is  unlawfiil  for  any  ria- 
t  tonal  bank,  or  any  corporation  organized 
by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  in  connection 
with  any  election  to  any  political  office,  or  in 
connection  with  any  primary  elefctlon  or 
political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  .select 
candidates  for  any  political  office,  or  for  any 
corporation  whatever,  or  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
In  connection  with  any  election  at  whic'i 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors  or 
a  Senator  or  Representative  In,  or  a  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to.  Congress  are  to 
be  voted  for,  or  in  connection  with  any  pri- 
mary election  or  political  convention  or  ca\i- 
CU3  held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of  the 
foregoing  offices,  or  for  any  candidate,  polit- 
ical committee,  or  other  person  knowingly 
to  accept  or  receive  any  contribution  prohi»i- 
ited  by  this  section,  or  any  officer  or  any 
director  of  any  corporation  or  any  national 
bank  or  any  officer  of  any  labor  organization 
to  consent  to  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture by  the  corporation,  national  bank,  or 
labor  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  pro- 
hibited by  this  section.  ^ 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  'labor  organization'  means  any  organi- 
zation of  any  kind,  or  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee representation  committee  cr  plan.  In 
v.hlch  employees  participate  and  which  ex- 
ists for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  in  par*^. 
of  dealing  with  employers  conccmine  griev- 
ances, labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay. 
hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of  worl--. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 12(h)  of  the  Public  Utility  Holdlns 
Company  Act  (15  U.8.C.  791(h)),  the  term 
'contribution  or  expenditure'  shall  Include 
any  direct  or  Indirect  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money,  or 
any  services,  or  anything  of  value  (except 
a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State  bank 
made  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  business)  to  any  candi- 
date, campaign  committee,  or  political  party 
or  organization,  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  of  the  offices  referred  to  in  this 
section,  but  shall  not  include  (A)  com- 
munications by  a  corporation  to  Ite  stor>k- 
holders  and  executive  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  or  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization t-o  its  members  and  ihcir  famliies 
on  any  subject;  (B)  nonpartisan  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns  by  a  corpo- 
ration aimed  at  ite  stockholders  and  execu- 
tive or  administrative  personnel  and  their 
famliies,  or  by  a  labor  organization  aimed 
at  its  members  and  their  families;  and  (C) 
the  establi.shment,  administration,  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  a  corporation,  labor  organiza- 
tion, membership  organization,  cooperative, 
or  corporation  without  capital  stock. 

'■-(3)   It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(A)  for  such  a  fund  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  by  utilizing  money  or 
anytliing  of  value  secured  by  physical  force. 
Job  discrimination,  financial  reprisals,  or  the 
tiireat  of  force.  Job  discrimination,  or  finan- 
cial reprisal;  or  by  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys 
required  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  or  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, or  by  moneys  obtained  in  any 
commericial  transaction; 

"(B)  for  any  person  soliciting  an  employee 
for  a  contribution  to  such  a  fund  to  fall  to 
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inform  such  employee  of  the  political  pur- 
poses of  such  fund  at  the  time  of  such  so- 
licitation; and 

"(C)  for  any  person  soliciting  an  employee 
for  a  contribution  to  such  a  fund  to  fail  to 
Inform  such  employee,  at  the  time  of  such 
solicitation,  of  his  right  to  refuse  to  .so  con- 
tribute without  any  reprisal. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D),  it  shaU  be  unlaw- 
ful— 

"(i)  for  a  corporation,  or  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  established  by  a  corporation,  to 
solicit  contributions  to  such  a  fund  from 
any  person  other  than  its  stockholders  and 
their  families  and  its  executive  or  admin- 
istrative personnel  and  their  families,  and 

"(ii)  for  a  labor  organization,  or  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  established  by  a  labor 
organization,  to  solicit  contributions  to  such 
a  fund  from  any  person  other  than  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

"(B)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  for  a  corporation,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  a  separate  segregated  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  corporation  or  such  labor  or- 
ganization, to  make  2  written  solicitations  for 
contrlbvitlons  during  the  calendar  year  from 
any  stockholder,  executive  or  administrative 
.  personnel,  or  employee  of  a  corporation  or 
the  families  of  such  persons.  A  solicitation 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  made  only 
by  mail  addressed  to  stockholders,  executive 
or  administrative  personnel,  or  employees  at 
their  residence  and  shall  be  so  designed  that 
the  corporation,  labor  organization,  or  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  conducting  such  so- 
licitation cannot  determine  who  makes  a 
contribution  of  $50  or  less  as  a  result  of  such 
solicitation  and  who  does  not  make  such  a 
contribution. 

"(C)  Tills  paragraph  shall  not  prevent  a 
membership  organization,  cooperative,  or 
corporation  without  capltel  stock,  or  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  estebllshed  by  a  mem- 
bership organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
tion without  capital  stock,  from  soliciting 
contributions  to  such  a  fund  from  members 
of  such  organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
lion  without  capital  stock. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  shall  not  prevent  a 
trade  association  or  a  separate  segregated 
fund  established  by  a  trade  association  from 
soliciting  contributions  from  the  stockhold- 
ers and  executive  or  administrative  personnel 
of  the  member  corporations  of  such  trade 
association  and  the  families  of  such  stock- 
holders or  personnel  to  the  extent  that  such 
solicitation  of  such  stockholders  and  per- 
sonnel, and  their  famliies,  has  been  sepa- 
rately and  specifically  approved  by  the  mem- 
ber corporation  Involved,  and  such  member 
corporation  does  not  approve  any  such  solici- 
tation by  more  than  one  such  trade  associa- 
tion in  any  calendar  year. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  any 
method  of  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
or  of  facilitating  the  making  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  a  separate  segregated  fund 
established  by  a  corporation,  permitted  by 
law  to  corporations  with  regard  to  stockhold- 
ers and  executive  or  administrative  personnel, 
shall  also  be  permitted  to  labor  organizations 
with  regard  to  their  members. 

"(6)  Any  corporation,  including  its  subsid- 
iaries, branches,  divisions,  and  affiliates,  that 
utilizes  a  method  of  soliciting  voluntary  con- 
tributions or  facilitating  the  making  of  vol- 
untary contributions,  shall  make  available 
such  method,  on  written  request  and  at  a 
cost  sufficient  only  to  reimburse  the  corpora- 
lion  for  the  expenses  Incurred  thereby,  to  a 
labor  organization  representing  any  mem- 
bers working  for  such  corporation,  its  sub- 
sidiaries, branches,  divisions,   and  affiliates. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'executive  or  administrative  personnel'  means 
Individuals  employed  by  a  corporation  who 
are  paid  on  a  salary,  rather  than  hourly, 
basis  and  who  have  policymaking,  manage- 


rial,   professional,    or   supervisory   responsi- 
bilities. 

"CONTBlBtrnONS  BY  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

"Sec.  322.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

"(1)  who  enters  into  any  contract  with 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  or  furnishing  any  material, 
supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  or  for 
selling  any  land  or  building  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
if  payment  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tract or  payment  for  such  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  building  is  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  at  any  time  between  the 
commencement  of  negotiations  for  and  the 
later  of  (A)  the  completion  of  performance 
under;  or  (B)  the  termination  of  negotia- 
tions for,  such  contract  or  furnishing  of 
material,  supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  build- 
ings, directly  or  indirectly  to  make  any  con- 
tribution of  money  or  other  things  of  value, 
or  to  promise  expressly  or  impliedly  to  make 
any  such  contribution  to  any  political  party, 
committee,  or  candidate  for  public  office  or 
to  any  person  for  any  political  purpose  or 
use;  or 

"(2)  knowingly  to  solicit  any  such  contri- 
bution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  prohibit  or 
make  unlawful  the  establishment  or  admin- 
istration of,  or  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions to,  any  separate  segregated  fund  by 
any  corporation,  labor  organization,  mem- 
bership organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
tion without  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  un- 
less the  provisions  of  section  321  prohibit  or 
make  unlawful  the  establishment  or  admin- 
istration of,  or  the  solicitation  of  contribu- 
tions to,  such  fund.  Each  specific  prohibition, 
allowance,  and  duty  applicable  to  a  corpora- 
tion, labor  organization,  or  separate  segre- 
gated fund  under  section  321  applies  to  a 
corporation,  labor  organization,  or  separate 
segregated  fund  to  which  this  subsection 
applies. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'labor  organization'  has  the  meaning  given  It 
by  section  321(b)(1). 

"publication  OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLITICAL 
STATEMENTS 

"Sec.  323.  Whenever  any  person  makes  an 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
communications  expressly  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  can- 
didate through  any  broadcasting  stetion, 
nevrepaper,  magazine,  outdoor  advertising 
facility,  direct  mailing,  or  any  other  type  of 
general  public  political  advertising,  such 
communication — 

"(1)  If  authorized  by  a  candidate,  his  au- 
thorized political  committees,  or  their  agents, 
shall  clearly  and  conspicuously.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, state  that  the  communication  has 
been  authorized;  or 

"(2)  If  not  authorized  by  a  candidate,  his 
authorized  political  committees,  or  their 
agents,  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commission,  state  that  the  communica- 
tion Is  not  authorized  by  any  candidate,  and 
state  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  or 
financed  the  expenditure  for  the  communi- 
cation, including,  in  the  case  of  a  political 
committee,  the  name  of  any  affiliated  or  con- 
nected organization  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  section  303(b)(2). 

"CONTRIBUTIONS     BY     FOREIGN     NATIONALS 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
foreign  national  directly  or  through  any 
other  person  to  make  any  contribution  of 
money  or  other  thing  of  value,  or  to  promise 


expressly  or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, in  connection  with  an  election  to 
any  political  office  or  In  connection  with  any 
primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  political  office; 
or  for  any  person  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
any  such  contribution  from  a  foreign 
national. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'for- 
eign national'  means — 

"(1)  a  foreign  principal,  as  such  term  is 
defined  by  section  1(b)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  611(b)). 
except  that  the  term  'foreign  national'  shall 
not  include  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  defined 
by  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (20) ). 

"FBOHIBinON    OF    CONTRIBUTIONS    IN    NAME    OF 
ANOTHER 

"Sec.  325.  No  person  shall  make  a  contri- 
bution In  the  name  of  another  person  or 
knowingly  permit  his  name  to  be  used  to 
effect  such  a  contribution,  and  no  person 
shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution  made 
by  one  person  In  the  name  of  another  person. 

"LIMITATION    ON    CONTRIBUTION     OF    CURRENCY 

"Sec.  326.  No  person  shall  make  contribu- 
tions of  currency  of  the  United  States  or  cur- 
rency of  any  foreign  country  to  or  for  tiie 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which,  in  the  a^- 
gregate,  exceed  $100,  with  respect  to  any 
campaign  of  such  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office. 

"FRAUDULENT  MISHEPBESENTATION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
AUTHORITY 

'Sec.  327.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  or  an  employee  or  agent  of  such 
a  candidate  shall — 

"(1)  fraudulently  misrepresent  himself  or 
any  committee  or  organization  under  his 
control  as  speaking  or  writing  or  otherwise 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  candi- 
date or  political  party  or  employee  or  agent 
thereof  on  a  matter  which  is  damaging  to 
such  other  candidate  or  political  party  or 
employee  or  agent  thereof;  or 

"(2)  willfully  and  knowingly  participate 
In  or  conspire  to  participate  in  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  violate  paragraph  (1). 

"ACCEPTANCE    OF    EXCESSIVE    HONORARIUMS 

"Sec  328.  No  person  while  an  elected  or 
appointed  officer  or  employee  of  any  branch 
of  the  Federal   Government   shall   accept  — 

"(1)  any  honorarium  of  more  than  $2,000 
(excluding  amounts  accepted  for  actual 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  for  such  per- 
son and  his  spouse  or  an  aide  to  such  per- 
son, and  excluding  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
for  any  agents'  fees  or  commissions)  for  any 
appearance,  speech,  or  article;  or 

"(2)  honorariums  (not  prohibited  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section)  aggregating  more 
than  $25,000  In  any  calendar  year. 

"PENALTY   FOB    VIOLATIONS 

"Sec  329.  (a)  Any  person,  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  who 
knowingly  and  wUlfuUy  commits  a  violation 
of  any  provision  or  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  involves  the  making,  receiving,  or  re- 
porting of  any  contribution  or  expenditure 
having  a  value  in  the  aggregate  of  $1,000  or 
more  during  a  calendar  year  shall  be  fined  in 
an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  $25,000  or  300  percent  of  the  amount  of 
any  contribution  or  expendltm-e  involved  in 
such  violation,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  section  321(b)(3),  In- 
cluding such  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
such  section  as  applicable  through  section 
322(b),  of  section  325,  or  of  section  326,  the 
penalties  set  forth  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  a  violation  Involving  an  amount  having  a 
value  in  the  aggregate  of  $250  or  more  dur- 
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Ing  a  calendar  year.  In  the  ca  se  of  a  knowing 
snd  willful  violation  of  8ecti4  >n  327,  the  pen- 
alties set  forth  in  this  sect  on  shall  appl? 
without  regard  to  whether  fhe  making,  re- 
ceiving, or  reporting  of  a  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000  or  more  h  Involved. 

"(b)  A  defendant  in  any  criminal  action 
brought  for  the  violation  ol  a  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  a  provision  afi  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  F  evenue  Code  of 
1954,  may  introduce  as  evidince  of  his  lack 
of  knowledge  of  or  Intent  to  commit  the 
offense  for  which  the  action  was  brought 
a  conciliation  agreement  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  the  Commission 
under  section  313  which  8]ieclflcally  deals 
with  the  act  or  failure  to  ict  constituting 
such  c^ense  and  which  is  s^Ul  in  effect. 

"(c)  In  any  criminal  actfcn  brought  for 
a  violation  of  a  provision  ot  this  Act,  or  of 
a  provision  of  chapter  96  of  chapter  9«  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o|  1964,  the  court 
before  which  such  action  M  brought  shall 
take  into  account,  in  welghUng  the  serious- 
ness of  the  offense  and  in  (sonsiderlng  the 
appropriateness  of  the  penality  to  be  Imposed 
if  the  defendant  is  found  gUUty,  whether — 

"  ( 1 )  the  specific  act  or  falK  ire  to  act  which 
constitutes  the  oSense  for  wtilch  the  action 
was  brought  1>  the  subject  o  C  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  Into  betwi  sen  the  defend- 
ant and  the  Commission  uniler  section  313; 

"(2)  the  conciliation  agresment  Is  In  ef. 
feet;  and 

"(3)  the  defendant  Is,  wlti  respect  to  the 
violation  Involved,  In  comp^ance  with  the 
conciliation  agreement.". 

AUTHOSJZATION   OF   APPRAPBIATIOMS 

tl^e 


Act  (a  U.S.C. 

section    106,   la 

4nd  thereof  the 

are  authorized 

$6,000,- 

Juiip  30,  1976, 

nnl^g  July  I, 

30,   1976,  and 

•ndlng  Septem- 


Conimlsslon  i 


Sec.  113.  Section  319  of 
439c),    as   redesignated   by 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  sentence:    "There 
to  be  appropriated  to  the 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnc 
$1,500,000  for  the  period 
1976,   and   ending  Septembe)' 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ber  30,  1977.". 

SAVINGS    PBOVISI^ 

Sec.  114.  Except  as  othenalae  provided  by 
this  Act,  the  repeal  by  this  (let  oi  any  sec- 
tion or  penalty  shall  not  halve  the  etTect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  a*y  penalty,  for- 
feitiire,  or  liability  Incurred  tinder  such  sec- 
tion or  penalty,  and  such  sedtlon  or  penalty 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  In  force  for 
the  purpoee  of  snstalnlng  an  j  ptaper  action 
or  prosecution  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  llabillt;  r. 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONTORMING 


(4) 


K<  ) 


ike 


SBC.  115.  (a)   Section  306  c 
t7.S.C.  436(d))   is  amended 
mediately  after  '-304(a)(1) 
ing:  "304(c),". 

(b)  Section  310(a)(7)  of 
437d(a)(7)>.    as    redesignated 
105,  Is  amended  by  striking 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "312 

(c)(1)  Section  9002(C)  of 
enue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
amended  by  striking  out  ' 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(2)    Section  9032(3)   of 
enue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
amended  by  striking  out  " 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30{ 

(d)(1)    Section  301(e)(5) 
(2  U.S.C.  431  (e)  (5)  (P) )  Is 
Ing  out  "the  last  paragraph 
title  18,  rrntted  States  Code" 
heu  thereof  "section  321  (b)  " 

(2)    SecUon  301(f)(4)(H) 
U.S.C.  431(f)(4)(H))  is 
out  "the  last  paragraph  of 
18,  United  States  Code"  and 
tliereof  "section  321  (b) ". 

(e)  Section  314(a)  of  the 
(a>),  as  redwrttViated  by 
amended  by  striking  out  "or 


amended 


AUENDMENTS 


Of  the  Act  <a 
Inserting  Im- 
,"  the  foUow- 


Act  (2  UJ3.C. 
by    section 

out  "313"  and 


tJ  le  Internal  Rev- 
Conunlsslon)  is 
110(a)(1)"  and 
(a)(1)". 
Internal  Rev- 
Comml.sslon)  is 
no(a)(l)"   and 

(a)(1)". 

F)    of  the   Act 

by  strlk- 

section  610  of 

md  Inserting  In 


"30  J 

ths 


at]  lended  1 

of 


of 


the  Act   (2 

by  striking 

section  610  of  title 

nsertlng  in  lieu 


A:t 


(2U.S.C.  437h 

pecUoB    lOS.    is 

of  section  606, 


610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  616,  or  617  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  by  striking  out  "or  of 
section  608,  610,  611.  613.  614.  615.  616.  or  ftl7 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code."  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(f)  (1)  Section  406(a)  of  the  Act  (2  UJS.C. 
455(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  sec- 
tion 608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  616.  or  617  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code". 

(2)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Act  (2  U£.C. 
455(b) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  sec- 
tion 608,  610,  611,  or  613  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.". 

(g)  SecUon  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  202(c),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "608(c)  of  this  title" 
in  paragraph  (f )  (4)  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  320(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  section  608(b)(2) 
of  this  tlUe"  in  paragraph  (f )  (4)  (J)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  section  320(a) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "310(a)"  in  paragraph 
(k)  and  inserting  In  in  Hen  thereof  "309  (a) ". 

(h)  Section  301  (n)  of  the  Act  (2  UJB.C. 
431  (n) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "302 (f) 
(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "302(e) 

(1)". 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  308(a) 
(1)  of  the  Act  (2  U.3.C.  437b(a)  (1)),  as  re- 
designated by  section  106,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "97"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tliere- 
oftf. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18, 
UNl'l'gl)  STATES  CODB 

REFEAI.  OF  CBBTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Clu4>ter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 608,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  615.  616,  and 
617. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
titla  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
608,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614,  615,  616,  and  617. 

CHANGES  XN  DETlNmOirs 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  591  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "602, 
608,  610.  611,  614,  615.  and  617"  and  Insert-i 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "and  602". 

(b)  Section  591(e)(4)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
",  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
m  the  ease  ot  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  Uie  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  (unless  the  person 
paying  for  such  services  is  a  person  other 
than  the  regular  employer  of  the  Individual 
rendering  such  servkses),  other  than  swv- 
Ices  attributable  to  activities  which  directly 
further  the  election  of  a  designated  candi- 
date or  candidates  to  Federal  office,  nor  shall 
this  paragraph  apply  In  the  ca.se  of  legal  or 
accounting  services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  political  committee  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (unless 
the  person  paying  for  such  services  Is  a  i>er- 
son  other  than  the  regular  employer  of  the 
individual  rendering  such  services),  but 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  such  legal  or 
accounting  services  shall  be  reported  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
904(b)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971". 

(c)  Section  591(f)(4)  of  title  IS,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (P)  through 
clause  (I)  as  clause  (G)  through  clause  (J), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause 
(E)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(F)   the  payment,  by  any  person  other 


than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  legal  or  aeeounttng  serv- 
ices rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  natltmal 
committee  of  a  political  party  (unlese  the 
person  paying  for  such  serrtees  is  a  person 
other  than  the  regular  employer  of  the  in- 
dividual rendering  such  services) ,  other  than 
services  attributable  to  activities  which  di- 
rectly further  the  election  of  a  designated 
candidate  or  candidates  to  Federal  office,  or 
the  payment  for  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
p<dltlcal  committee  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  ccMnpllance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Election  OampcUgn  Act  of  1971 
or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (unices  the  person 
paying  for  such  services  Is  a  person  other 
than  the  regular  employer  of  the  Individual 
rendering  such  servloee),  but  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  for  such  legal  or  accounting  serv- 
ices shall  be  reported  under  section  304 ib) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971;". 

TITLE   m— AMENDMENTS  TO   INTER\'AJ, 
REVENUE  CODE   OF  1954 

ENTITLEMENT  OF  XXICIBLE  CANontATES  TO 
FATMKNT8 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  9004  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  entitle- 
ment of  ^Iglble  candidates  to  pajrments)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  ExPEifsiruSKS  Fboic  Personal 
Funds. — In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
payment  under  section  900C,  the  candidate  ol 
a  major,  minor,  or  new  party  in  an  electiun 
for  the  office  of  President  shall  certiry  lo  thr 
CoBunlSBlon,  under  penalty  of  perjury,  th.-.i 
such  candidate  will  not  knowingly  make  ex- 
penditures from  his  personal  funds,  or  tJ»e 
personal  funds  of  his  Inunediate  family,  >:: 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President  in  excess  of,  in  tbe 
aggregate,  $50,000.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, expenditures  from  personal  Xund:, 
made  by  a  candidate  of  a  major,  minor,  or 
new  party  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures  by  the 
candidate  of  such  party  for  the  office  or 
President. 

"(e)  DaiNrrioN  of  Imiieiiiate  Family. — 
For  purpoees  ot  rubeection  (d),  the  term 
'immediate  family'  means  a  eandldatee 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent,  grandparent, 
brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister 
of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of  such 
persons.". 

(b)  For  purpoees  of  applying  section 
0004(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  expendi- 
tures made  by  an  Individual  after  Janu- 
ary 29,  1976,  and  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment ot  this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into 
accoxmt. 

PAYMENTS    TO    ELIGIBLE     CANDIDATES;     INSUTFI- 
CIENT  AMOUNTS  IN  FUND 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  9006  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payment.s 
to  eligible  candidates)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  and  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c), 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  900e^c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
ntie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  lasufficlent 
amounts  lu  fund),  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
any  case  In  which  the  Secretaxy  or  his  dele- 
gate determines  that  there  are  Insufficient 
moneys  in  the  fund  to  make  payments  un- 
der subsection  (b),  section  9008(b)(3).  and 
section  9037(b) ,  moneys  shall  not  be  made 
available  from  any  other  soiurce  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  such  payments.". 

PROVISION    OF    LEGAL    oa    aCCOUMTXNa    BiaVICES 

Sec.  303.  Section  9008(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Ilmttatkm 
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of  expenditures)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)      FaOVIBION    OF    LBCAL    OK    ACCOUNTING 

sEBviCBS. — ^For  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
payment,  by  any  person  other  than  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  politcial  party  (unless 
the  person  paying  for  such  services  is  a  per- 
son other  than  the  regular  employer  of  the 
individual  rendering  such  services)  of  com- 
pensation to  any  Individual  for  legal  or  ac- 
counting services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  expendlttire 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee 
with  respect  to  ItA  limitations  on  presiden- 
tial nominating  convention  expenses.". 

KKVIEW  or  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  9009(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
review  of  regulations)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragr^h  (2)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Whenever  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reports  any  resolution  relating  to  any  such 
rule  or  regulation,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  rec(xislder  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'rule  or  regulation'  means  a  provision 
or  series  of  Interrelated  provisions  stating  a 
single  separable  rule  of  law.". 

(b)  Section  9039(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  review  of 
regulations)   is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Whenever  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reports  any  resolution  relating  to  any  such 
rule  or  regulation.  It  Is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  haa  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  Is  not  tn  order,  and  It  Is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reoonaider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  th% 
term  "rule  or  regrulatlon*  means  a  provision 
or  series  of  interrelated  provisions  stating 
a  single  separable  rule  of  law.". 

QUALIFIED    CAMPAIGN    EXPENSE    LIMITA'TION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  9035  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  qualified 
campaign  expense  limitation)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  heading  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"UMITATION"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"UiUTATIONS'; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)  ExptNorrusE  Limita- 
tions.— "  immediately  before  "No  candi- 
date"; 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  alter  "States 
Code"  the  following:  ",  and  no  candidate 
shall  knowingly  make  expenditures  from  his 
personal  funds"  or  the  personeil  funds  of  his 
immediate  family.  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
oiBce  of  President  in  e-xcess  of,  in  the  aggre- 
t.i-te,  S50,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
iowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Definition  of  Immediate  Family. — 
Tor  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
fanj  any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother. 


half-brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  spouses  of  such  persona.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  9035  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  9035.  Qualified  campaign  expense 
limitations.". 

(c)  SecUon  9033(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (relating  to  expense 
limitation;  declaration  of  Intent;  minimum 
contributions)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"limitation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"limitations". 

(d)  For  purposes  of  applying  section  9035 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  as 
amended  by  subeeetlon  (a),  ezpendltmce 
made  by  an  Individual  after  January  29, 1976, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

retukn  of  federal  matching  payments 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  Section  9003(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  can- 
didate) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "TTie 
term  'candidate'  shall  not  include  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  ceased  actively  to  seek  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  more  than  one  State.". 

(2)  Section  9003  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  condition  for  eligi- 
bility for  payments)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Withdrawal  by  Candidate. — In  any 
case  In  vi^ilch  an  individual  ceases  to  be  a 
candidate  as  a  result  of  the  c^eratlon  of  the 
last  sentence  of  section  9002(2),  snch  Indi- 
vidual— 

"(1)  shall  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  payments  under  section  9006.  except  that 
such  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  under  such  section  to  defray  qual- 
ified campaign  expenses  Incurred  while  ac- 
tively seeking  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In  more 
than  one  State;  and 

"(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
upon  which  such  Individual  ceases  to  be  a 
candidate,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  payments  received  by  such  Individual 
under  section  9006  which  are  not  used  to  de- 
fray qualified  campaign  e^qienses.". 

(b)(1)  Section  9032(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  candidate) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'The  term  'candi- 
date' shall  not  include  any  individual  who  is 
not  actively  conducting  campaigns  In  mc»e 
than  one  State  In  connection  with  seeking 
nomination  for  election  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  Section  9033  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)    Terminatton   of  Payments. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  no  payment  shall  be  made 
to  any   individual   under  section  9037 — 

"(A)  if  such  individual  ceases  to  be  a 
candidate  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  tlie 
last  sentence  of  section  9032  ( 2 ) ;  or 

"(B)  more  than  30  days  alter  the  date  of 
tlie  second  consecutive  primary  electio)i  in 
which  such  individual  receives  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  same 
office  in  such  primary  election,  if  such  indi- 
vidual permitted  or  authorized  the  appear- 
ance of  his  name  on  the  ballot,  unless  such 
individual  certifies  to  the  Commission  that 
he  will  not  be  an  active  candidate  in  Uie 
primary  involved. 

"(2)  Qualoteo  campaign  expenses;  pay- 
ments TO  sEcaETARv. — Any  candidate  who  is 


Ineligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  receive  any 
payments  under  section  9037  shall  be  eligible 
to  continue  to  recetw  payments  under  sec- 
tion 9037  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  before  the  date  upon  which 
such  candidate  becomes  Ineligible  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Calculation  or  voting  percentage. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  if  the 
primary  elections  Involved  are  held  in  more 
than  one  State  on  the  same  date,  a  candidate 
shall  be  treated  as  receiving  that  percentage 
of  the  votes  on  such  date  which  be  received 
in  the  primary  election  conducted  on  such 
date  In  which  be  received  the  greatest  per- 
centage vote. 

"(4)    BBXBTABLISHIIKNT  of  B.IGTBn.ITY. 

"(A)  In  any  caae  in  which  an  individual 
Is  Ineligible  to  recetve  payments  nnder  sec- 
tion 9037  as  a  reaolt  of  XkM  operation  of 
paragraph  (1)  (A),  ttM  OommUwlnn  may  sub- 
sequently determlna  that  such  Individual  is 
a  candidate  upon  a  finding  that  auch  indi- 
vidual is  actively  aewking  election  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  In 
more  than  one  Statei  Thm  Commteslon  shall 
make  such  determination  without  requiring 
such  individual  to  rwwtaMlnti  kla  eligibility 
to  receive  payments  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(B)  NotwltbstazKllng  tlie  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)(B).  a  candidate  whose  pay- 
ments have  been  terminated  under  para- 
gr^h  (1)  (B)  may  again  receive  payments 
(including  amounts  he  would  have  received 
but  for  paragraph  (1)  (B) )  if  he  receives  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  candidates  of  ths  same  party  In  a 
primary  election  held  after  tbe  date  on  which 
the  election  was  IMld  which  was  the  basis 
for  terminating  pajmenta  to  hlxn.". 

(e)  Tlie  amendmentB  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TxcHNiCAL  and  confokmxkc  amensm&nts 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  9008(b)(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
adjustntent  of  entitlements)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  608(c)  and 
and  section  608(f)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 320(b)  and  section  320(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  608(d)  of  such 
title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
320(c)  of  such  Act". 

(b)  Section  0084(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  608(c)  (i) 
(A)  of  ttUe  18,  United  States  Code."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  320(b)  (1)  (A) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971". 

(c)  Section  9035(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  expenditure 
limitations),  as  redesignated  by  section  305 
(a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  608 
(c)(1)(A)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  320(b) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971". 

(d)  Section  9004(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  entitle- 
ments of  eligible  candidates  to  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "608(c)(1)(B)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "320(b)  (H  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971". 

(e)  Section  9007(b)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  repayments) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "9006(d)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "900e(c)". 

(f)  Section  9012(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contri- 
butions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "9006 
(d)  "  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "9006(c) ". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bin  and  agree  to  the  same. 

And  the  Hoiise  agree  to  the  same. 
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conf«  rence 


The  managers  on  the 
nrA   the   Senate   at   the 
dtsagreelng  votes  of  the 
amendments   of   the  Hcjus© 
3065)    to  amend  the 
paign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
tratlon   by   a  Federal 
appointed  In  accordanc  i 
ments  of   the  Constitution 
purposes,  submit  the 
ment  to  the  House  anC 
plauation  of  the  effect 
upon  by  the  managers 
:he  accompanying 

The  House  amendmen|t 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the 
enacting   clause  and 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  fr^m 
to   the  amendment  of 
amendment  which   Is  a 
3enat«  bill  and  the 
differences    between 
House  amendment,  and 
to  In  conference  are  not^d 
clerical     corrections 
made  necessary  by 
conferees,  and  minor  dr^f t 
changes. 
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ihi.s  legislation  may  be 
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1976'. 


Act 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    FEDERAL 
ACT  OP 

Federal  Election 

Senate 


tie  1 


,  No 


Section  101  of  the  Senate 
Federal  Election  Campal(  n 
inafter  In  this  statement 
"Act")  to  provide  that 
Commission   (herelnafte;  ■ 
referred  to  as  the 
slst  of  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  House,  both  ex  ofllcio 
right  to  vote,  and  8  me  nbers 
the  President  by  and  ^th 
consent  of  the  Senate, 
bers  of  the  Commission 
affiliated  with  the  same 
at  least  2  members  shall 
any  party. 

The  bill  provided  for  S^ear 
bers  with  the  terms  of  2 
lated  with  the  same  political 
every  2   years,   beginning 
members  are  not  reappointed 
year.  Vacancies  are  fill<d 
mainder  ot  the  term  dvring 
cancy  occurred.  Reappoliitment 
in  the  same  manner  as 

Section  101(c)(1)  provided 
mission  has  exclusive 
tion  with  respect  to  the 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
the  provisions  of  the 
of  1954  relating  to  the 
presidential  elections 
cited  a  reservation  of 
tives   reserved  to  the 
Constitution. 
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bill  amended  the 
Act  of  1971  (here- 
referred  to  as  the 
ihe  Federal  Election 
in  this  statement 
Com^iisslon")  is  to  con- 
Senate,  the  Clerk 
and  vrtthout  the 
appointed  by 
the  advice  and 
more  than  3  mem- 
at  any  time  may  be 
political  party,  and 
lot  be  affiliated  with 

terms  for  mem- 

members,  not  affil- 

party,  expiring 

m   1977,   so  that 

In  an  election 

only  for  the  re- 

whlch  the  va- 

is  to  be  made 

appointment. 

that  the  Com- 

primary  Jurlsdic- 

EivU  enforcement  of 

Act  and  of 

Revenue  Code 

public  financing  of 

This  section  also  re- 

co  igressional  preroga- 

( longress   under   the 


ai  d 


Inl  ernal 


Section  101(c)  (2)  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission may  not  establish  guidelines.  Initiate 
civil  actions,  render  advisory  opinions,  make 
regulations,  conduct  investigations,  or  re- 
port apparent  violations  of  law  without  an 
affirmative  vote  of  5  members  ot  the 
Commission. 

Section  101(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  exempted 
Commission  staff  appointments  from  tlie 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  competitive  service,  classifica- 
tion, and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  This 
provision  maintained  the  present  exempt 
status  of  Commission  appointments. 

Section  101(e)  related  to  the  appointment 
of  new  members.  It  urged  the  expeditious  ap- 
pointment of  new  members,  provided  that  the 
first  appointments  to  the  new  Commission  are 
not  appointments  to  fill  unexpired  terms, 
provided  that  the  terms  of  all  the  present 
members  end  when  a  majority  of  the  new 
members  are  appointed  and  qualified,  and 
gave  statutory  recognition  to  the  limited 
power  of  the  reconstituted  Commission  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Buckley  v.  Valeo  (Nos.  75-436,  75-437,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1976). 

Section  101(f)  permitted  the  present 
members  to  be  appointed  to  the  new  Com- 
mission by  waiving  the  prohibition  against 
the  appointment  of  individuals  to  the  Com- 
mission presently  holding  Federal  office. 

Section  101(g)  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  between 
the  Commlslson  as  presently  constituted  and 
the  Commission  as  reconstituted  by  the  Sen- 
ate bin  by  providing  for  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel, liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and 
records  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily  in 
connection  with  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission as  presently  constituted.  It  provided 
that  the  transfer  of  personnel  from  the  old 
Commission  to  the  new  Commission  would 
be  without  rediictlon  In  classification  or 
compensation  for  one  year  after  such  trans- 
fer. Thus,  no  person's  salary  or  position 
would  be  reduced  solely  because  of  the  trans- 
fer. This  provision  does  not  bar  a  dismissal 
or  reduction  in  salary  by  the  Commission  for 
reasons  other  than  the  transfer.  This  section 
also  preserved  all  actions,  suits,  and  other 
proceedings  commenced  by  or  against  the 
Commission  or  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity.  It  also 
preserved  all  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
advisory  opinions,  and  opinions  of  counsel 
made.  Issued,  or  granted  by  the  Commission 
before  its  reconstltutlon. 

House  amendment 

Section  101(a)(1)  amended  section  309 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  House  amendment,  to  provide 
that  the  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ex  officio  and  with- 
out the  right  to  vote,  and  6  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  101(a)  (2)  amended  section  309(a) 

( 1 )  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
105  of  the  Hoxise  amendment,  to  provide  that 
no  more  than  3  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  may  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party. 

Section  101(b)  amended  section  309(a) 
of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105, 
by  rewriting  paragraph  (2).  Section  309(a) 

(2)  (A)  provides  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  terms  of  6  years,  ex- 
cept that  members  first  appK>lnted  shall  serve 
for  staggered  terms  as  designated  by  the 
President.  In  making  such  designations,  the 
President  may  not  appoint  an  Individual 
affiliated  with  any  political  party  for  a  term 
which  expires  1  year  after  the  term  of  an- 
other member  affiliated  with  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

Section  309(a)  (2)  (B)  provides  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  may  serve  after  the 


expiration  of  his  term  uiitU  bis  successor  has 
taken  office. 

Section  309(a)  (2)  (C)  provides  that  an  in- 
dividual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
other  than  by  the  expiration  of  a  term  of 
office  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  imex- 
pired  term  of  the  member  he  succeeds. 

Section  309(a)(2)(D)  provides  that  a  va- 
cancy In  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Section  101(c)  (1)  amended  section  309(a) 
(3)  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
105  of  the  House  amendment,  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. Members  are  given  1  year  to  termi- 
nate or  liquidate  any  such  activities. 

Section  101(c)(2)  amended  section  300  of 
the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105  of 
the  Ho'iise  amendment,  by  rewTlting  sub.':ec- 
tion  (b).  Section  309(b)(1)  requires  the 
Commission  to  administer  and  formulate 
policy  regarding  the  Act  and  chapter  95  and 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  Commission  is  given  exclusive  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  regarding  the  civil  enforce- 
ment of  such  provisions. 

Section  309(b)(2)  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  do  not  limit,  restrict,  cr 
diminish  any  Investigatory,  informational, 
oversight,  supervisory,  or  disciplinary  au- 
thority or  function  of  the  Congress  or  any 
committee  of  the  Congress  regarding  elec- 
tions to  Federal  office. 

Section  101  (c)  (3)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  309(c)  of  the  Act,  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  105  of  the  House 
amendment,  to  require  an  affirmative  vote  of 
4  members  of  the  Commission  in  order  for 
the  Commission  to  establish  guidelines  for 
compliance  with  the  Act  or  with  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  or  for  the  CommLssion  to  take  any 
action  under  (1)  section  310(a)(6)  of  the 
Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105  of  the 
House  amendment,  relating  to  the  initiation 
of  civil  actions;  (2)  section  310(a)(7)  of 
the  Act,  relating  to  the  rendering  of  advisory 
opinions;  (3)  section  310(a)(8)  of  the  Act. 
relating  to  prescribing  forms  and  to  rule- 
making authority;  or  (4)  section  310(a)  (10) 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  Investigations  and 
hearings. 

Section  101(d)  (1)  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  House  amendment 
Subsection  (d)(2)  provided  that  the  first 
appointments  made  by  the  President  shall 
not  be  considered  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  terms  of  members  serving  on  the 
Commission  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  provided  that  members 
ot  the  Commission  serving  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  House  amendment  may 
continue  to  serve  as  such  members  until 
members  are  appointed  and  qualified  under 
se-^tlon  309(a)  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  House  amendment,  except  that,  begin- 
ning on  March  1.  1976.  they  may  exercise 
only  such  powers  and  functions  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  determinations  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Buckley  v.  Valeo. 

Section  101(e)  provided  th.it  members 
serving  on  the  Commission  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  House  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  309(a)(3)  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  105  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  prohibit  any  member  of  the 
Commission  from  being  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officer  or  employee  of  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 

the   House  amendment,  except   as   follows: 

1.  The  provision  relating  to  the  staggered 
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terms  for  members  of  the  Commission  first 
appointed  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  ex- 
cept that  the  provision  relating  to  the  ex- 
piration of  terms  on  April  30,  1983,  Is  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  provision  relating  to 
members  of  the  Commission  engaging  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment,  the 
conferees  agree  that  the  requirement  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  members  who  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  time  to  such 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  activities. 
The  conferees,  however,  do  not  Intend  the 
requirement  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  a 
farm,  for  example,  If  a  substantial  portion  of 
time  is  not  devoted  to  such  operation.  The 
conferees  further  agree  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  expected  to  engage  in 
their  service  on  the  Commission  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  In  order  to  prevent  any  conflicts 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  such  members.  It 
is  the  expectation  of  the  conferees,  for  ex- 
ample, that  members  of  the  Commission 
would  not  participate  In  full-time  law  prac- 
tices while  serving  on  the  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  the  1-year  period  Included  in  the 
conference  substitute  Is  to  give  members  an 
opportunity  to  liquidate  participation  In 
such  business,  vocation,  or  employment  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
personnel  of  the  Commission  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
competitive  sen-Ice.  Such  personnel,  how- 
ever, are  made  subject  to  the  classification 
and  pay  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  Commis- 
sion, in  transmitting  its  budget  requests  to 
the  Congress,  would  be  required  to  include 
information  relating  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Commission,  the  Job 
descriptions  of  such  persons,  and  grade 
classification  assigned  to  such  persons  for 
congressional  review. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  changes  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  relating 
to  the  authority  of  current  members  of  the 
Commission  to  oontlnue  to  serve  on  the 
Commission.  The  conference  substitute  clar- 
ifies that  this  provision  wUl  continue  the 
authority  of  such  current  members  until  new 
members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  The  conference  substitute  also 
provides  that  such  current  members  may  ex- 
ercise only  such  powers  and  functions  as 
may  be  consistent  with  Buckley  v.  Valeo  be- 
ginning on  March  23,  1976,  rather  than  on 
March  1,  1976,  as  provided  by  the  House 
amendment.  The  conference  substitute 
makes  such  change  in  the  date  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  extension  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  regarding  the  expiration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  perform 
executive  functions. 

5.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
transfer  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  the  orders,  determinations,  rules,  and 
opinions  of  the  Commission  made  before  Its 
reconstltutlon  under  the  amendments  made 
by  the  conference  substitute  remain  in  effect 
if  they  are  consistent  with  such  amend- 
ments. The  conferees  agree  that  If  any  por- 
tion of  an  order,  determination,  rule,  or  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  is  Invalid  under  sucli 
amendments,  the  CommLssion  must  conform 
such  portion  to  such  amendments  as  re- 
quired under  section  108(b)  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  The  conference  substitute 
also  provides  that  any  nUe  or  regulation 
proposed  by  the  Commission  before  the 
amendments  made  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute tfjKe  effect  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  the  procedi'res  described  in 
'cction  315  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the  con- 
;  ere  nee  substitute. 

0.  Regarding  the  provision  of  the  confer- 
f  nee  substitute  which  gives  the  Commission 
cscluKlve  primary  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
lo  the  civil  enforcement  of  Federal  election 


laws,  the  conferees  agree  with  the  discussion 
of  the  term  "exclusive  primary  jiuisdlctlon" 
Included  in  the  report  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration  (see  page  4  of  Hou.se 
Report  No.  94:-917) . 

CHAIv'CES  IN  DEFINITIONS  IN  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN    ACT    OF    1971 

A.  Election 

Senate  bill 
Section  102(a)  of  the  bill  amended  the 
definition  of  "election"  in  section  301(a)  (2) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  431(a)(2)).  relating  to 
nominating  conventions  and  caucuses,  by 
changing  "held  to  nominate  a  candidate"  in 
present  law  to  "which  has  authority  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate.". 

House  amendment 
Section  102(a)  of  the  House  anicndmcut 
amended  section  301  (a)  (2)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  term  "election"  Includes  any 
caucus  or  convention  of  a  political  party 
which  has  authority  to  nominate  a  candidate. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bin. 
B.  Contribution 
Senate  bUl 

Section  102(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  definition  of  "contribution"  in  section 
301(e)(2)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  431(e)(2)) 
where  It  says  "contribution  means  a  con- 
tract, promise,  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
Implied,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable, 
to  make  a  contribution"  by  inserting  tHe 
word  "written"  before  the  word  "contract". 

Section  102(c)  amended  the  definition  of 
"contribution"  to  exclude  legal  and  account- 
ing services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  (un- 
less the  person  paying  for  such  services  Is  a 
person  other  than  the  employer  of  the  Indi- 
vidual rendering  such  services)  which  do  not 
directly  further  the  candidacy  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  Also  excluded  are  such 
services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  or  political  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  and  chapters  96  and  96 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (tm- 
less  the  person  paying  for  such  services  Is 
a  person  other  than  the  employer  of  the 
individual  rendering  such  services).  The 
section  requires  the  latter  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  to  be  reported  and  disclosed  but 
permits  them  to  be  ignored  In  determining 
contribution  and  expenditure  limitations. 

Section  102(d)  transferred  from  section 
591(e)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
the  exception  from  the  definition  of  con- 
tribution, for  limitation  purposes,  a  loan 
of  money  by  a  bank  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  Such  a  loan  would  be  required 
to  be  reported,  however,  as  In  existing  law. 
Section  102(f)  (3)  did  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  expenditure. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  the 
$500  ceiling  on  activities  under  section  301 
(e)  (5)  of  the  Act  would  apply  to  activities 
by  any  person,  rather  than  by  any  individ- 
ual. The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  include  partnerships,  committees,  asso- 
ciations, corporations,  labor  organizations, 
and  other  organizations  or  groups,  as  well  as 
individuals,  under  the  terms  of  the  provision. 
House  amendment 

Section  102(b)  amended  section  301(e) 
(2)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion mvist  be  in  -writing  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered a  contribution.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  stnick  the  phrase  "expressed  or 
implied"  from  section  301(e)  (2),  hi  order  to 
conform  to  the  requirement  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  writing. 

Section  102(c)  (1)  amended  section  301  fe) 
1 4)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  definition 
of  contijuutlon  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  legal  or 


accounting  services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf 
of  the  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  other  than  legal  or  accounting  serv- 
ices attributable  to  any  activity  which  di- 
rectly furthers  the  election  of  a  designated 
candidate  for  Federal  office;  or  (2)  legal  or 
accounting  services  rendered  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  political  committee  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  eusurmg  compliance  with 
the  Act,  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  added  a  liew  clause  (Ot 
to  section  301(e)  (5)  of  the  Act,  Clause  (G) 
provides  that  the  term  contribution  shall 
not  include  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value  to  a  national  committee  or  a  State 
committee  of  a  political  party  which  is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defraying  any  cost  in- 
curred for  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
any  office  facility  which  is  not  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of  ■ 
any  candidate  In  any  p.irticular  election  for 
Federal  ofBce.  Clause  (G)  requires  that  any 
such  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  de- 
posit of  money  or  anything  of  value,  and 
any  such  cost,  must  be  reported  In  accord- 
ance with  section  304(b)  of  the  Act. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  includes  a 
modified  version  of  the  provision  cf  the  Sen^ 
ate  bill  which  provides  that  legal  or  ac- 
counting services  are  considered  contribu- 
tions Lf  the  person  paying  for  the  services  is 
a  person  other  than  the  "regular"  employer 
of  the  Individual  rendering  the  services. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  In  requiring  the  reporting  of 
such  services  when  they  ai-e  rer.dered  to  a 
candidate. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  includes  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
empting bank  loans  made  in  the  regular 
coiuse  of  business  from  the  definition  of 
contributions  except  for  reporting  purpose?. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  includes  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
limitation  on  certain  exempt  activities  by 
individuals  so  that  limit  would  apply  to  all 
persons  rather  than  Just  to  individuals. 

5.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  term  "contribution"  does  not  include 
any  honorarium  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 328  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

C.  Expenditure 

Senate  bill 

Section  102(f)  amended  the  definition  of 
"expenditure"  to  exclude  certain  fund-rais- 
ing costs  and  payments  for  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  (under  the  circumstances 
discussed  above).  The  exclusion  of  some 
fund-raising  costs  for  piUTioses  of  the  limits 
on  expenditures  by  publicly  financed  presi- 
dential candidates  conforms  to  present  law 
and  was  made  necessary  by  the  transfer  of 
the  provisions  setting  forth  those  limits  to 
the  Act.  Section  102(f)  also  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  "expenditure  for  limita- 
tion purposes  partisan  activity  designed  to 
encom-age  individuals  to  register  to  vote,  or 
to  vote,  conducted  by  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  or  a  subordinate 
committee  thereof,  or  the  SUite  committee 
of  a  national  party.  Such  activity  would, 
however,  be  required  to  be  reported. 
House  amendment 

Section  102(d)(1)  amended  'ection  301 
(i)(4)  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  clause 
(I).  Clause  (I)  provides  that  the  term  "ex- 
penditiire"  does  not  include  any  costs  ir- 
curred  by  a  candidate  In  connection  vith 
any  solicitation  of  contributions  by  the  can- 
didate. Clause  (I)  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  costs  Incurred  by  a  candidate  In  excess  of 
an  a.iiount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  appll- 
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Code,  or  chapter  95  or 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of 


limitation  under  section 

costs  Incurred  by  a 

1  ith  the  solicitation 

reported  In  accord- 


an  ended   section   301 

ad  ding  a  new  clause 

that  the  term  "ex- 

inc  ude  the  payment. 

th|in   a   candidate   or 

compensation  for 

*rvices  rendered  to 

natiopal  committee  of  a 

legal  or  account. 

any  activity  which 

election  of  a  designated 

or  (2)  legal  or 

rende^'ed  to  or  on  behalf 

committee  for  the 

compliance  with  the 

18,  United  States 

chbpter  96  of  tlie  In- 


1£54. 
Conference  substitute 


thi  t 


The  conference  substlttite 
the  Senate  bill,  except 
of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
ing  services  Ls  modified 
substitute  to  provide  that 
services  are  considered 
person  paying  for  the 
other   than   the    "regular 
iadividual   rendering   the 
the  exclusion  for  partisan 
get-out-the-vote  activity 
the  conference  substitute, 
change  in  exi,sting  law. 

D.  Other  deft 
Senate  blll 


is  the  same  as 
( 1 )  the  provision 
to  legal  or  account- 
by  the  conference 
legal  or  accounting 
expenditures  If  the 
services  Is  a  person 
employer  of  the 
services;    and   (2> 
registration  and 
is  not  retained  In 
resxilting  In  no 

1  litions 


..Section  102(g)  of  the  Sfcnate 
section  301   of  the  Act 
■Act"   to  mean  the  Federal 
paign  Act  of  1971,  as  ammded 
eral  Election  Campaign  ^ct 
1974  and  the  Federal  Ele<i^ion 
Amendments  of  1976. 

House  amendment 


"Indepen  dent 


Section  102(e)  amende( 
Act  by  adding  the  foUowIpg 

1.  The  term  "Act"  was 
Federal  Zlectlon  Catnpal^ 
amended  by  the  Federal 
Act   Amendments  of   197'  r 
Election  Campaign  Act 

2.  The   term 
was  defined  to  mean  any 
person  which  expressly 
tlon  or  defeat  of  a  clearer 
date,  which  Is  made  without 
consiUtatlon  with  any  candidate, 
thorlzed  committee  or  a|  ;ent 
date,  and  which  Is  not 
or  at  the  request  or  suggestion 
date,  or  any  authorized 
of  the  candidate. 

3.  llie  term  "clearly  identified 
to  mean  (a)  the  name  ol 
volved  appears;  (b)  a  phc^graph 
of  the  candidate  appears; 
of  the  candidate  Is  apparent 
reference. 

Conference  sifostitute 


assia  tance 


The  conference  substlttite 
the  House  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  definition 
'  independent   expend! t\u  b 
of  the  election  or  defeat 
general  request  for 
to  a  group  of  persons  by 
considered  to  be  a  "su 
persons  make  an  expendltjure 
election    or   defeat.    The 
term  "independent  expenditure' 
fereuce  substitute  Is  Intefided 
ent  with  the  discussion 
lltical  expenditures  whic|i 
Buckley  v.  Valeo. 
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bill  amended 
define  the  term 
Election  Cam- 
by  the  Fed- 
Amendments  of 
Campaign  Act 


section  301  of  the 

new  definitions: 

4efined  to  mean  the 

Act  of   1971.  as 

Ejection  Campaign 

and  tlie  Federal 

Ai^endments  of  1976. 

expenditure" 

expenditure  by  a 

{^vocates  the  elec- 

Identified  candi- 

cooperation  or 

or  any  au- 

of  the  candi- 

In  concert  with, 

of,  any  candi- 

dommittee  or  agent 


was  defined 

the  candidate  in- 

or  drawing 

or  (ci  the  Identity 

by  unamtrfguous 


Is  the  same  as 
conferees  agree, 
of  the  term 
that   advocacy 
>f  a  candidate  or  a 
in  a  speech 
I  tself  should  not  be 
gi;estion"  that  such 
to  further  such 
definition   of   the 
in  the  con- 
to  be  consist- 
independent  po- 
was  included  in 


<if 


ORGANIZATION     OP     POLITICAL     COMMTTTEES 

Senate  bill 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  103  of 
the  Senate  bill  amended  section  302  of  the 
Act  (2  U.S.C.  432(b) )  to  reduce  the  account- 
ing and  recordlceeping  requirements  appli- 
cable to  political  committees  by  requiring 
that  records  be  Icept  only  on  contributions  in 
excess  of  $100.  instead  of  in  excess  of  $10. 

Section  103(c)  struclc  out  section  302(et  of 
tlie  Act  (2  U.S.C.  432(e)  )  which  requires  that 
notice  of  unauthorized  activities  by  political 
committees  be  disclosed  on  the  literature  and 
advertisements  circulated  by  those  commit- 
tees. The  subject  is  covered  by  a  new  section 
323  of  the  Act  added  by  section  110  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

House  Amendment 

Section  103  of  the  House  amendnient 
amended  section  802  of  the  Act  by  striking 
out  subsection  (e),  relating  to  a  requirement 
that  political  committees  raising  contribu- 
tions or  making  expenditures  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  without  being  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  candidate  must  indicate  this  lack  of 
authority  on  any  campaign  literature  and 
campaign  advertisements.  Section  323  of  the 
Act,  as  added  by  the  House  amendment, 
contains  a  similar  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  blll  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  changes  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements so  that  political  committees  must 
keep  records  only  for  contributions  of  $50  or 
more. 

The  conferees  agree  that  where  a  political 
committee  is  not  required  to  record  the 
identity  of  the  contributor  of  a  particular 
contribution,  and  It  does  not  do  so,  and  if,  as 
a  result,  such  committee  has  no  knowledge 
that  this  particular  contribution,  when  ag- 
gregated with  other  contributions  from  the 
same  contributor,  amoimts  to  over  $100,  the 
committee  is  not  required  to  report  the 
identity  of  such  contributor  under  section 
304  of  the  Act.  If,  however,  a  committee  has 
knowledge  of  a  contribution,  the  full  report- 
ing requirements  of  section  304  of  the  Act 
must  be  complied  with. 

REPORTS    BY   POLITICAL   COMMITTEES   AND 
CANDIDATES 

Senate  bill 

Section  104(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions  of 
section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  434(a) 
(1))  to  provide  that,  in  nonelection  years,  a 
candidate  and  his  authorized  committees 
must  file  quarterly  reports  only  for  quarters 
In  which  an  aggregate  of  more  than  $5,000  In 
contributions,  expenditures,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof  is  received  or  spent.  This  provi- 
sion does  not  affect  the  obligation  to  file 
year-end  reports  in  nonelection  years. 

Section  104(b)  amended  section  304(a)  (2) 
of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  434(a)(2))  to  require 
that  only  political  committees  authorized  by 
a  candidate  must  file  their  reports  with  the 
candidate's  principal  campaign  committee. 

Section  104(c)  amended  section  304(b)  of 
the  Act — 

(1)  to  add  a  new  requirement  that  polit- 
ical committees  which  are  not  authorized 
candidates'  committees  which  make  expen- 
ditures in  excess  of  $100  to  advocate  ex- 
pressly the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion whether  the  expenditure  was  intended 
to  advocate  the  election  or  the  defeat  of  a 
candidate  and  to  certify  to  the  Commission, 
under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  not  made  in  cooperation,  consulta- 
tion, or  concert  with  a  candidate's  campaign 
nor  was  it  made  in  response  to  a  request  or 
suggestion  by  the  candidate  of  his  agent: 
and 

(2)  to  provide  that  when  committee  treas- 


urers and  candidates  show  that  best  efforts 
have  been  used  to  comply  with  the  report- 
ing requirements  the  treasurers  and  candi- 
dates are  considered  to  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  104(d)  amended  section  304(e)  of 
the  Act — 

( 1 )  to  conform  the  Independent  expendi- 
ture reporting  requirement  contained  in  that 
subsection  to  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution set  fortli  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo  with 
respect  to  the  express  advocacy  of  election 
or  defeat  of  clearly  identified  candidates; 

(2)  to  require  corporations,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  membership  organizations 
which  spend  more  than  $1,000  per  candidate 
per  election  to  advocate  tlie  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  in  com- 
munications with  their  stockholders  or  mem- 
bers or  tlieir  families  to  report  the  expendi- 
tures to  the  Commission; 

(3)  to  require  a  person  whose  contribu- 
tions exceed  a  total  of  $100  during  the  cal- 
endar year  to  a  separate  segregated  fuud  as 
a  result  of  the  special  twice  yearly  solicita- 
tion by  mail  permitted  under  section  321  of 
the  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Senate  bill)  to 
notify  the  recipient  when  the  total  amount 
of  his  contributions  exceeds  $100;  and 

(4)  to  require  tlie  Commission  to  prepare 
and  periodically  i^sue  indices  of  expenditures 
reported  under  section  304(e)  on  a  candl- 
dute-by-candidaie  basis. 

House    amendment 

Section  104(a)  amended  section  304(a) 
( 1 )  ( C )  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  in  any  year 
In  whicli  a  candidate  is  not  on  tlie  ballot  for 
election  to  Federal  ofRce,  the  candidate  and 
his  authorized  committees  must  file  a  report 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  after  the  close 
of  any  calendar  quarter  in  which  tlie  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  committees  received 
contributions  or  made  expenditures  which 
aggregate  a  total  of  more  than  $10,000.  Each 
report  must  be  complete  as  of  the  cloje  of 
the  calendar  quarter,  except  that  any  report 
which  must  be  filed  after  December  31  of 
any  calendar  year  in  wliicli  a  report  must  be 
filed  under  section  304(a)(1)(B)  shall  be 
filed  as  provided  In  section  304(a)  (1)  (B). 

Section  104(b)  amended  section  304(a)  of 
the  Act  by  rewriting  paragraph  (2) .  Para- 
graph (2)  provides  that  each  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee  authorized  by  a  candi- 
date to  raise  contributions  or  make  expend- 
itures on  behalf  of  the  candidate,  other 
than  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
the  candidate,  must  file  reports  with  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  the  candi- 
date (rather  than  with  the  Commission). 

Section  104(c)  amended  section  304(b)  of 
the  Act  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (13). 
Paragraph  (13)  requires  each  report  to  in- 
clude, in  the  case  of  an  independent  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  $100  by  a  political 
committee,  other  than  an  authorized  com- 
mittee of  a  candidate,  expressly  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified 
candidate,  through  a  separate  schedule  (1) 
any  Information  required  by  section  304(b) 
(9),  stated  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
whether  the  independent  exjjenditure  is  in 
sujtoort  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  a  candidate; 
and^)  under  penalty  of  perjury,  certifica- 
tion whether  the  independent  expenditure  Is 
made  In  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of, 
any  candidate  or  any  authorized  committee 
or  agent  of  the  candidate.  If  such  expenditure 
is  made  with  such  cooperation,  consultation, 
or  concert,  or  as  a  result  of  such  request  or 
suggestion,  it  no  longer  would  qualify  as  an 
independent  expenditure. 

Section  104(d)  amended  section  304  of  the 
Act  by  rewriting  subsection  (e).  Subsection 
(e)(1)  requires  every  person  (other  than  a 
political  committee  or  a  candidate)  who 
makes    Independent    expenditures    of    more 
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than  $100  in  a  calendar  year  to  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Commission  containing  the 
information  required  of  a  person  who  makes 
contributions  of  more  than  $100  to  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee  and  the  informa- 
tion required  of  a  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee receiving  such  a  contribution. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  provides  that  state- 
ments required  by  subsection  (e)  must  be 
filed  on  dates  for  the  filing  of  reports  by 
political  committees.  The  statements  must 
Include  ( 1 )  the  Information  required  by  sec- 
tion 304(b)(9),  stated  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  whether  the  contribution  or  Inde- 
pendent expenditure  is  in  support  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  a  candidate;  and  (2)  Tinder 
penalty  of  perjury,  certification  whether  the 
independent  expendituj"e  is  made  in  cooper- 
ation, consultation,  or  concert  with,  or  at 
the  request  or  suggestion  of,  a  candidate  or 
any  authorized  committee  or  agent  of  the 
candidate. 

Any  independent  expenditure,  including 
independent  expenditures  described  in  sec- 
tion 304(b)  (13),  of  $1,000  or  more  which  Is 
made  after  the  fifteenth  day,  but  more  than 
24  hours,  before  any  election  must  be  re- 
ported within  24  hours  of  the  independent 
expenditure. 

Subsection  (e)  (3)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  prepare  Indices  regarding  expendi- 
tures made  with  respect  to  each  candidate. 
The  Indices  must  be  issued  on  a  timely  pre- 
election basis. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  With  respect  to  quarterly  reports  in  non- 
election  years,  the  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  replaces  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  blll  relating  to  cc«- 
porations,  labor  organizations,  and  other 
membership  organizations  issuing  communi- 
cations to  their  stockholders  and  members 
with  an  amendment  to  section  301(f)  (4)  (C) 
of  the  Act  which — 

(a)  requires  reporting  of  such  communi- 
cations devoted  to  express  advocacy  of  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  can- 
didate; 

(b)  provides  that  the  cost  of  a  communi- 
cation will  not  be  repcotabie  if  the  commu- 
nication Is  primarily  devoted  to  subjects 
other  than  the  advocacy  of  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  candidate;  and 

(c)  applies  only  to  costs  which  exceed 
$2,000  per  election. 

With  respect  to  determining  whether  a 
communication  is  covered  by  this  provision, 
the  conferees  Intend  that  communications 
dealing  primarily  with  subjects  other  than 
the  express  advocacy  of  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate  would  not  be  covered.  An 
editorial  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  candidate  which  appears  in  a  regularly 
published  newsletter  which  deals  primarily 
with  other  subjects  would  not  be  a  cov- 
ered communication.  This  exclusion  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  difficult  allocation 
problems  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
presented.  For  the  same  reason,  the  confer- 
ence substitute  requires  the  reporting  only 
of  costs  dh-ectly  attributable  to  the  express 
advocacy  of  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  can- 
didate. The  paper,  stamps,  etc.,  for  a  mlnaeo- 
graphed  covered  communication  would  be 
reportable  but  not  a  share  of  the  member- 
s-hip organization's  building,  mimeograph 
niachUie,  etc.,  expenses. 

The  distribution  of  a  reprint  of  the  type 
of  editorial  described  above  would  be  a  cov- 
ered communication.  Further,  a  special  edi- 
tion of  a  newsletter  which  primarily  advo- 
cates the  election  or  defeat  of  candidates 
\^ould  not  be  exempt  from  reporting. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  the  $2,000 
limit  on  excluded  communications  woitld 
apply  without  regard  to  the  number  of  can- 
didates  mentioned   In    the   conimtniication. 


If,  for  example,  a  communication  refers  to 
3  candidates  and  the  cost  of  the  communi- 
cation Is  $3,000,  the  person  making  the  com- 
munication would  not  be  permitted  to  allo- 
cate the  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  nvmiber  of 
candidates  mentioned  in  the  communica- 
tion. Since  the  communication  cost  more 
than  $2,000  It  would  be  reported  regardless 
of  the  number  of  candidates  mentioned  in 
the  communication. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  includes  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  stated 
that  political  committee  treasurers  and  can- 
didates would  be  considered  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  reporting  requirements  If  they 
demonstrate  that  their  best  efforts  have  been 
used  to  obtain  required  information. 

REPORTS  BT  CEBTAIN  PERSONS 

Senate  bill 

Section   105  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 

title  in  of  the  Act  by  striking  out  section 

308,  relating  to  reports  by  certain  persons. 

House  amendment 

Section  106  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  ni  of  the  Act  by  striking  out 
section  308,  relating  to  reports  by  c«i»ln 
persons. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bm. 

CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  106  amended  section  308(a)(1) 
of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
105  of  the  House  amendment,  to  provide  tliat 
it  Is  within  the  discretion  of  polltloal  c<Ha- 
mlttees  to  maintain  one  or  more  checking 
accotmts  at  banks  which  they  designate  as 
campaign  depositories. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  it  pro- 
vides that  political  committees  may  main- 
tain a  single  checking  account  and  such 
other  accounts  as  they  may  desire  at  banks 
which  they  designate  as  campaign  deposi- 
tories. It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  term  "such  other  accounts",  as  It  ap- 
pears in  the  conference  substitute,  includes 
checking  accounts,  savings  accounts,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  and  other  accounts. 

POWERS    OF   COMMISSION 

Senate  bill 
Section  106  of  the  Senate  blll  amended 
section  310  of  the  Act  (2  U£.C.  437d)  and 
added  to  the  Commission's  powers  of  au- 
thority to  formulate  general  policy,  pre- 
scribe forms  and  regtilatlons,  the  power  to 
bring  civil  actions  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  M- 
latlng  to  public  financing  of  presidential 
elections.  This  section  also  provides  that, 
with  the  exception  of  actions  brought  by 
an  Individual  aggrieved  by  an  action  by  the 
Commission,  the  power  of  the  CommLsslon 
to  initiate  civil  actions  is  the  exclusive  civil 
remedy  for  the  enforcement  of  tlie  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Act.         V 

House  amendment 

Section  107(a)  amended  section  310(a) 
of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105 
of  tlie  House  amendment,  by  combining  par- 
agraph (10)  with  paragraph  (8).  Paragraph 
(10)  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  develop  forms  for  the  filing  of 
reports. 

Section  107(b)(1)  amended  section  310 
(a)  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
105  of  the  House  amendment,  by  rewriting 
paragraph  (6).  Paragraph  (6)  gives  the 
Commission  authority  to  initiate,  defend, 
and  appeal  civil  actions. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  amended  section  310  of 
tlie  Act,   as  so  redesignated   by  section   105 


of  the  House  amendment,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  which  provides  that  the  civil 
action  authority  of  the  CommlMlon  Is  the 
exclusive  civil  remedy  tox  enforcing  the  Act, 
except  for  actions  which  may  be  brought  un- 
der section  313(a)  (9)  of  the  Act,  as  added 
by  the  Hou.se  amendment. 

Conference  substitute  ""**-^ 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill. 

ADVISORY    OPINIONS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision.  , 

House  amendment 

Section  108(a)  amended  section  312  of  the 
Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105  of  the 
House  amendment,  by  rewriting  subsection 
(a).  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  render  a  written  advlsor> 
opinion  upon  the  written  request  of  any  In- 
dividual holding  a  Federal  office,  any  candi- 
date for  Federal  office,  any  political  com- 
mittee, or  any  national  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  Any  such  advisory  opinion  must 
be  rendered  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  request  is  made  and  shall  indicate 
whether  a  specific  transaction  or  actlvlLj* 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Act  or 
of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  luteriial 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  Subsection  (a)  pro- 
hibits the  Commission  or  any  of  its  em- 
ployees from  Issuing  any  advisory  opinio: 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  i.j 
section  312. 

Section  108(b)  amended  section  312  of  the 
Act,  as  BO  redesignated  by  section  105,  b;. 
rewriting  subsection  (b).  Subsection  (b)(i) 
provides  that  any  person  who  relies  on  an 
advisory  opinion  and  who  acts  in  good  faith  ^ 
In  accordance  with  the  advisory  opinion  may 
not  be  penalized  under  the  Act  or  under 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Intern  j.1 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  the  result  of  aiiv 
such  action. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  provides  that  an  ad- 
visory opinion  maybe  relied  upon  by  (H 
any  person  Involved  in  the  transaction  <-•• 
activity  with  respect  to  which  the  advl8or> 
(pinion  is  rendered;  and  (2)  any  person  in- 
volved in  any  similar  transaction  or  activity,-? 

The  CommisBion  is  required  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
based  on  an  advisory  opinion  of  general  ap- 
plicability if  the  teansaction  or  activity  in- 
volved is  not  already  covered  by  any  rule 
or  r^ulatlon  of  the  Commission.  Any  rule 
or  regulation  which  the  Commission  pro- 
poses under  subsection  (b)  Is  subject  to  the 
congressional  review  procedures  of  section 
315(c)  of  the  Act. 

Section  106(c)  made  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  316(c)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

Section  108(d)  provided  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  106  apply  to  any  ad- 
visory opinion  rendered  bj  the  Commission 
after  October  15, 1974. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House   amendment,   except  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
an  advisory  opinion  shall  relate  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  rule  of  law  which  is 
stated  in  the  Act  or  chapter  95  or  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  which  al- 
ready has  been  prescribed  as  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion, to  a  specific  fact  situation. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
general  rules  of  law  may  be  initially  proposed 
by  the  Commission  only  as  rules  and  regula- 
tions subject  to  congressional  review  and  dis- 
approval and  not  through  the  advisory  opin- 
ion procedure. 

3.  Thus,  tmder  the  conference  substitute,  if 
the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  does  not 
state  a  specific  fact  situation  and  if  such  re- 
quest would  necessarily  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  state  a  general  rule  of  law  which  Is 
not  set  forth  in  a  prescribed  rule  or  regula- 
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Act  (2  VS.C.  437g).  Uniler  the  amendments 
made  by  section  107  ofi  the  Senate  bin  the 
Commission  can  Inveetl^te  a  complaint  only 
If  the  complaint  Is  slgQed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  person  filing  the  coi^plalnt  and  the  com- 
plaint Is  notarized.  The  Commission  may  not 
conduct  any  Investigation  solely  on  the  basis 
of  an  anonymous  complAlnt.  Tbe  Commission 
must  conduct  all  Investlkattons  expeditiously 
and  afford  the  person  «ftio  receives  notice  of 
the  Investigation  a  reasonable  opp>ortunlty 
to  show  that  no  actlttn  should  be  taken 
against  such  person  byj  tbe  Commission. 

If,    after    investlgatlan,    the    Commission 
determines  that  there  ip  reason  to  believe  a 
violation  of  the  Act  or  < 
Ing  provisions  of  the 
of  1954  has  been  coc 
be  committed.  It  Is  req 
endeavor  to  correct  or 

by  Informal  methods  pr^or  to  Instituting  any 
civil  action. 

If  the  Commission  enters  into  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  with  a  person.  It  la  prohibited 
from  bringing  a  civil  action  or  recommending 
prosecution  to  tbe  Justtce  Department  with 
respect  to  that  violation  as  long  as  the  con- 
ciliation agreement  Is  [not  violated.  If  the 
CommlasK>n  is  unable  ko  correct  the  viola- 
tion Informally,  It  la  authorized  to  bring  a 
civil  action.  The  Comlnisslon  may  refer  a 
violation  directly  to  the  Attorney  General 
without  going  through  I  he  voluntary  compli- 
ance procedure  If  It  det(  rmines  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  involi  ing  the  making,  re- 
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celvlng,  or  reporting  of  any  contribution  or 
expendltTire  having  a  value  In  the  aggregate 
of  $1,000  or  more  in  any  calendar  year  has 
occurred  or  that  a  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  public  financing  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  has  occnrred. 

The  Commission  is  authorized,  as  part  of  a 
conciliation  agreement,  to  reqxilre  that  a 
person  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000  or  3 
times  t!ie  amount  Involved,  whichever  is 
greater,  when  it  believes  there  is  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  has  occurred.  The  Commission  la 
further  authorized  to  require  the  payment 
of  a  chll  penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  or  expenditure 
Involved  if  It  believes  a  violation  has  been 
committed. 

The  Commission  Is  required  to  make  pub- 
lic the  results  of  any  conciliation  atten4>t 
as  well  as  the  provisions  of  any  conciliation 
agreement. 

In  any  clvU  action  brought  by  the  Commis- 
sion where  the  Commission  establishes 
through  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
person  Involved  in  the  action  committed 
a  knowing  and  willful  violation  of  law,  the 
court  is  authorized  to  impose  a  civil  penalty 
of  $10,000  or  3  times  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  or  expenditure  Involved,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  The  covurt  is  also  authorized 
to  Impose  a  civil  penalty  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure Involved  where  the  vlolatioif  is 
not  a  knowing  and  willful  violation.  The 
Commission  may  institute  a  civil  action  if 
it  believes  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  a  conciliation  agreement. 

A  person  aggrieved  by  the  Commission's 
dismissal  of  his  complaint,  or  by  the  Com- 
mission's failure  to  act  on  the  complaint 
within  90  days  after  It  was  filed,  may  petition 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  relief.  The  petition 
must  be  filed  with  the  court  within  60  days 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  or  within 
60  days  after  the  end  of  the  00-day  period 
during  which  no  action  was  taken.  The  court 
may  direct  the  Commission  to  proceed  on  the 
complaint  within  30  da3r8  after  the  court's 
decision.  If  the  Commission  falls  to  take 
action  within  that  period,  the  complainant 
may  bring  an  action  to  remedy  the  violation 
complained  of. 

House  amendment 

Section  109  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  IH  of  the  Act  by  rewriting 
section  313.  as  so  redesignated  by  section  105 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  313(a)  (1)  permits  any  person  who 
believes  that  the  Act  or  chapter  95  or  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  has 
been  violated  to  file  a  written  complaint  with 
the  Commission.  The  complaint  must  be 
notarized  and  signed  and  swcxn  to  by  the 
person  filing  the  complaint.  The  person  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
false  or  fraudulent  statements) . 

The  Commission  is  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting any  investigation,  or  taking  any 
other  action,  solely  on  the  basis  of  au 
anonymous  complaint. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  provides  that,  if  the 
Commission  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  person  has  violated  the  Act  at  chapter 
93  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  Commission  Is  required  to 
notify  the  person  and  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  violation. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  requires  the  Commis- 
sions to  conduct  any  investigation  expedl« 
tloiisly  and  to  Include  In  the  investigation  an 
additional  investigation  of  any  reports  and 
statements  filed  with  the  Commlsslc^i  by  the 
complainant  Involved,  if  tbe  complainant  Is 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office.  Subsection  (a) 
(3 1  prohibits  the  Commls.slon  and  any  person 


from  muhicg  public  any  Investigation  or  any 
notification  made  undier  euosectlon  (a)  (2) 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  person 
receiving  the  notification  or  the  person  under 
Investigation. 

Subsection  (a)  (4)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request,  to  permit  any  person  who 
receives  notification  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
to  demonstrate  that  tbe  Commission  should 
not  take  any  action  against  snch  person  un- 
der the  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  (5)  requires  the  Commia- 
sion  to  .seek  to  correct  or  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  by  Informal  methods  of  con- 
ference, conciliation,  and  persuasion  during 
the  30-day  period  after  the  Commission  de- 
termines there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur.  Tbe  Commission  also  Is  required  to 
seek  to  enter  Into  a  conciliation  agreement 
with  the  person  Involved  In  stich  violation. 
If,  however,  the  Commission  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  tliat — 

(1)  a  person  has  failed  to  file  a  report 
required  under  section  304(a)  (1)  (C)  of  the 
Act  for  the  calendar  quarter  ending  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  a  general  election; 

(2)  a  person  has  failed  to  file  a  report  re- 
quired to  be  flJed  no  later  than  10  day-i 
before  an  election;  or 

(3)  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint  filed  less 
than  45  days  but  more  than  10  days  before 
an  election,  a  person  has  committed  a  know- 
ing and  willful  violation  of  the  Act  or  oi' 
chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Interniil  Rev- 
enue Code  of  lOM; 

the  Commission  shall  seek  to  Informally  cor- 
rect the  violation  and  to  enter  into  a  con- 
cUlatlon  agreement  with  the  person  Involvecl 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one-half  the 
number  of  days  between  the  date  upon  w  hich 
the  Conmilsslon  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  catxse  to  believe  a  violation  has 
occurred  and  the  date  of  the  election  In- 
volved. 

Any  conciliation  agreement  entered  ln'> 
by  the  Commission  and  a  person  involved  In 
a  violation  shall  constitute  a  complete  bar 
to  any  further  action  by  the  Commlssloii, 
unless  the  person  Involved  violates  the  con- 
ciliation agreement. 

Subeection  (s)  (5)  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  institute  a  civil  action 
for  relief  if  tbe  Commission  is  unable  to 
correct  or  prevent  a  violation  by  informal 
methods  and  if  the  Commission  determines 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
violation  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur. 
The  relief  sought  in  any  civil  action  may  in- 
clude a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  any  other  appropriate 
cwder,  including  a  civil  penalty  which  does 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or 
expendltxire  involved  in  the  vltdatlon.  The 
civil  action  may  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
In  which  the  person  against  whom  the  action 
Is  brought  is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business. 

The  court  Involved  shall  grant  the  relief 
sought  by  the  Commission  in  a  civil  action 
brotight  by  the  Commission  \ipon  a  proper 
showing  that  the  person  Involved  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  In  a  violation  of 
the  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Subsection  (a)  (5)  also  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  refer  an  apparent  violation  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  stibject  to  and  as  defined  In 
section  328  of  the  Act  has  occurred  or  Is 
about  to  occur.  In  order  for  such  a  referral 
to  be  made,  the  violation  or  violations  must 
Involve  the  making,  receiving,  or  reporting 
of  any  contribution  or  expenditure  having  a 
valued  In  the  aggregate,  of  $1,000  or  more  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year.  The  Commission  is  not 
required  to  engage  In  any  informal  concilia- 
tion efforts  Ijefore  making  any  such  referral. 
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Subsection  (a)  (6)  permits  the  Conmilsslon 
to  Include  a  civil  penalty  In  a  conciliation 
agreement  if  the  Commission  believes  that 
there  Is  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  a 
knowing  and  willful  violation  of  the  Act  or 
of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  has  occurred.  The  civil 
penalty  may  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1) 
$10,000;  or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  involved  In  the  violation.  If  the 
Commission  believes  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
cun-ed  which  Is  not  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation,  the  conciliation  agreement  may 
require  the  person  involved  to  pay  a  civil 
penalty  which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  (1)  $5,000;  or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture Involved  in  the  violation. 

Subsection  (a)  (6)  also  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  make  available  to  the  public  (1) 
the  results  of  any  conciliation  efforts  made 
by  the  Commission,  including  any  concilia- 
tion agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Commis- 
sion; and  (2)  any  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission that  a  person  has  not  committed  a 
violation  of  the  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chap- 
ter 96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Subsection  (a)  (7)  permits  a  court  to  im- 
pose a  civil  penalty  greater  than  that  per- 
mitted by  subsection  (a)  (5)  in  any  civil  ac- 
tion for  relief  brought  by  the  Commission 
if  the  court  determines  that  there  is  clear 
and  convincing  proof  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted a  knowing  jind  willful  violation  of 
the  Act  or  of  chapter  96  or  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  civil 
penalty  may  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1) 
$10,000;  or  (2)  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent of  the  contribution  or  expenditure  in- 
volved In  the  violation. 

In  any  case  In  which  a  person  against 
whom  the  court  Imposes  a  civil  penalty  has 
entered  Into  a  conciliation  agreement  with 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  may  bring 
a  civil  action  if  it  believes  that  the  person 
has  violated  the  conciliation  agreement.  The 
Commission  may  obtain  relief  if  It  estab- 
lishes that  the  pei-son  lias  violated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  requirement  of  the  concilia- 
tion agreement. 

Subsection  (a)  (8)  provides  that  subpenas 
for  witnesses  In  civil  actions  In  any  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

Subsection  (a)  (9)  permits  any  party  to  file 
a  petition  with  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
party  is  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission dismissing  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
party  or  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  act  on  the  complaint  within  90 
days  after  the  complaint  Is  filed.  The  peti- 
tion must  be  filed  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
missal by  the  Commission,  no  later  than  60 
days  after  the  dismissal;  or  (2)  in  the  case  of 
a  failure  on  the  pait  of  the  Commission  to 
act  on  the  complaint,  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  Initial  90-day  period. 

Tlie  court  may  declare  that  the  dismissal 
or  failure  to  act  is  contrary  to  law  and  may 
direct  the  Commission  to  take  any  action 
consistent  with  the  declaration  no  later  than 
30  days  after  the  court  makes  the  declaration. 
If  the  Commission  fails  to  act  during  the  30- 
day  period,  the  party  who  filed  the  original 
complaint  may  bring  in  his  own  name  a  civil 
action  to  remedy  the  violation  involved. 

Subsection  (a)  (10)  provides  that  any 
Judgment  of  a  district  court  may  be  appealed 
to  the  court  of  appeals.  Any  Judgment  of  a 
court  of  appeals  which  affirms  or  sets  aside, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  any  order  of  the  district 
court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (a)  (11)  provides  that  any  ac- 
tion brought  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  of  the  court  involved 


and  put  ahead  of  all  other  action.'?,  other 
than  actions  brought  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  314. 

Subsection  (a)  (12)  permits  the  Commis- 
sion to  petition  a  court  for  an  order  to  ad- 
judicate a  person  In  civil  contempt  If  the 
Commission  determines  after  an  investiga- 
tion that  the  person  has  violated  an  order 
of  the  court  entered  in  a  proceeding  brought 
under  subsection  (a)(5).  If  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  violation  is  a  know- 
ing and  willful  violation,  the  Commission 
may  petition  the  court  for  an  order  to  ad- 
judicate the  person  in  criminal  contempt. 

Section  313(b)  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  report  to  the  Commission  regarding 
apparent  violations  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Commission.  The  reports 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  Commission  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
ferral, and  at  the  close  of  every  30-day 
period  thereafter  until  there  Is  final  disposi- 
tion. The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
prepare  and  publish  reports  relating  to  the 
status  of  such  referrals. 

Section  313(c)  Imposes  a  penalty  against 
any  member  of  the  Commission,  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission,  or  any  other  per- 
son who  reveals  the  identity  of  any  person 
under  investigation  in  violation  of  section 
313(a)(3)(B).  Any  such  member,  employee, 
or  other  person  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  for  any  such  violation.  If 
the  violation  is  knowing  and  willful  the 
maximum  fine  is  $5,000. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  Commission  may  investigate  a  vio- 
lation only  if  it  receives  a  properly  verified 
complaint  and  it  has  reason  to  believe  a 
violation  has  occurred,  or  If  the  Commis- 
sion, based  on  information  obtained  in  the 
normal  coiu-se  of  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  the  Act,  has  reason  to  believe  a  vio- 
lation has  occurred.  The  conferees  agree 
that  any  person.  Including  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission,  may  file  a  verified 
complaint,  and  agree  also  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  react  solely  to  an  anonymous 
soiu-ce  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  in- 
vestigation of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Act 
or  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  with  respect  to  affording  a  per- 
son against  whom  a  complaint  has  been 
made  an  opportunity  to  show  that  no  ac- 
tion should  be  taken. 

3.  The  conferees  agree  that  if  the  Com- 
mission reaches  an  agreement  with  any  per- 
son regarding  an  alleged  violation,  such 
agreement  should  be  made  available  to  the 
public  immediately  so  that  the  30-day  con- 
ciliation perlo4,  otherwise  reqviired  by  the 
Act,  is  immediately  terminated. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  makes  the 
referral  procedures  for  knowing  and  willful 
violations  applicable  to  violations  of  chap- 
ters 95  and  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

5.  The  conferees  agree  that  a  conciliation 
agreement  shall  be  a  complete  bar  to  any 
further  action  by  the  ConMnlssion  only  with 
respect  to  any  violation  which  is  a  subject 
of  the  conciliation  agreement. 

6.  The  conferees'  Intent  Is  that  a  violation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  313(c)  oc- 
curs when  publicity  Is  given  to  a  pending 
Investigation,  but  does  not  occur  when  ac- 
tions taken  In  caiTylng  out  an  investigation 
lead  to  public  awareness  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

COKVERSION     OF     CONTRIBTmONS     XO     PERSONAt. 

xrsB 

Senate  bill 

Section  107A  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 

section  317  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  excess 

contributions  received  by  a  candidate,  and 


amounts  contributed  to  an  individual  tft 
support  his  activities  as  a  Federal  office 
holder,  which,  under  existing  law,  may  be 
used  for  certain  pxu-poees,  may  not  be  con- 
verted to  any  personal  use. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  resulting  in  no 
change  in  existing  law. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Senate  bill 

Section  I08ia)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  315(a)  (6)  of  the  Act  to  require  the 
Commission  to  maintain  a  separate  cumu- 
lative index  of  multlcandldate  political 
committee  reports  and  statements  to  enable 
the  public  to  determine  which  political  com- 
mittees are  qualified  to  make  $6,000  con- 
tributions to  candidates  or  their  author- 
ized committees. 

Section  108(b|  amended  present  law  to 
provide  for  a  15-legislative-day  or  30- 
calendar-day  period,  whichever  is  later, 
during  which  a  proposed  rule  at  regulation 
must  be  disapproved,  as  set  forth  in  2  U.S.C. 
438(C) (2). 

House  amendment 

Section  nO(a)(l)  amended  section  315(a) 
(6)  of  the  Act,  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
105  of  the  House  amendment,  to  require  the 
Commission  to  compile  and  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate cumulative  index  of  reports  and  state- 
ments filed  by  the  political  committees  sup- 
porting more  than  one  candidate.  The  index 
must  include  a  listing  of  the  date  of  regis- 
tration of  such  political  committees  and  the 
date  upon  which  such  political  committees 
qualify  to  make  expenditures  under  section 
320(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  The  Commission  vi?as 
required  to  revise  the  index  on  the  same 
basis  and  at  the  same  time  as  other  cumula- 
tive indices  required  under  section  3l5(a> 
(6). 

Section  110(a)  (2)  amended  section  315(a) 
(8)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Commission  to 
give  priority  to  auditing  and  conducting  field 
investigations  requiring  the  verification  for, 
and  the  receipt  and  use  of,  any  payments 
received  by  a  candidate  under  chapter  95 
or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Section  110(b)  amended  section  315(c)  (2) 
of  tbe  Act  to  provide  that  the  Congress  may 
disapprove  proposed  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
amendment  also  provided  that,  whenever  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reports  any  resolution  relating  to  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
in  order  at  any  time  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dlsagieed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  tbe  considera- 
tion of  tlie  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  It 
is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to.  Although  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
considei'ation  of  the  resolution  is  not  de- 
batable, debate  may  be  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  resolution. 

Section  110(c)  amended  section  315  of  the 
Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e).  Subsec- 
tion (e)  provides  that,  in  any  civil  or  crim- 
inal proceeding  to  enforce  the  Act  or  chap- 
ter 95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  no  rule,  regulation,  guideline, 
advisory  opinion,  opinion  of  counsel,  or  any 
other  pronouncement  by  the  Commission  or 
by  any  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  may  be  used  against  the  person 
against  whom  the  proceeding  Is  brought.  No 
such  rule,  regxilation,  guideline,  advisory 
opinion,  opinion  of  counsel,  or  other  pro- 
nouncement (1)  shall  have  the  force  of  law; 
(2)  may  be  used  to  create  any  presumption 
of  violation  or  of  criminal  intent;  (3)  shall 
be  admissible  In  evidence  against  the  per- 
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be  used  In  any 
of  subsection 
rule  or  regulation  of 
t(  ikes  effect  under  sec- 


nMty 
pro^tons 


Bon  Invtdved;   or   (4) 
other  manner.  The 
(e)  do  not  apply  to  any 
the  Commission  which 
tlou  315(c). 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  subst  tut©  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  subitltute  provides  that, 
for  purposes  of  revlewlDg  regulation*  pro- 
posed by  the  Commlssloa.  the  Congress  may 
disapprove  any  provision  or  series  of  In- 
terrelated provisions  wlUch  states  a  single 
separable  rule  of  law. 

The  conferees  agree 
does  not  give  the  Congifess  the  power  to  re- 
vise proposed  regulatioxs  by  disapproving  a 
particular  word,  pbraB|,  or  sentence,  but 
only  gives  each  House 
power  to  determine  wh^h  proposed  regula- 
tions of  the  Commlssio^  constitute  distinct 
regulations  which  can  bniy  be  disapproved 
In  whole.  This  provision  is  Intended  to  per- 
mit disapproval  of  dl^reca  self-contained 
sections  or  subdivisions  of  proposed  regula- 
tions and  la  not  intend  k1  to  permit  the  re- 
writing of  regulations  b  j  piecemeal  changes. 

2.  The  conference  sul  stltute  does  not  In- 
clude the  provision  In 
ment  which  makes  rule: ,  reg\Uatlon«,  guide- 
lines, advisory  opinions,  opinions  of  oonn- 
sel,  and  other  Commla^on  pronouncements 

or  criminal  pzoceed- 
no  change  In  exist- 
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Inapplicable  in  any  civil 
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ADDmONAL    ENTOaCE;  ItKlfT    ATJTHOarrT 


Senate 
Section  109  of  the 
tlon  407  of  tb*  Act.  r^atlng 
enforcement  authority. 


Senate 


House  amendment 


Section  111  amended 
Act  to  establish  concillktlpn 
garding  the  enforcement 
amendment  provided 
Federal  oflBce  falls  to 
by  title  in  of  the  Act 
( 1 )  make  every  effort 
than  30  days  to  correct 
mal  methods  of 
persuasion;  or  (2)  in 
to  file  which  occxu^  less 
the  date  of  an  election, 
correct  the  failure  by 
a  period  of  not  less  tha^ 
bcr  of  days  between 
and  the  date  of  the  election. 


thit, 
file 
tbe 
for 
d  t 
conference, 
the 


iiectlon  407(a)  of  the 

procedures  re- 

of  section  407.  The 

If  a  candidate  for 

a  report  req\ilred 

Commission  shall 

a  period  of  not  less 

the  failure  by  Infor- 

condllatlon,  and 

case  of  any  failure 

than  45  days  before 

make  every  effort  to 

Informal  methods  for 

one-half  the  num- 

date  of  the  failtire 


Conference 
The  conference 
the  Senate  bilL 


I  rubstitute 
subst  tute  Is  the  same  as 


MASS    MAILINGS    AS 


Sexmte 

Section  110  of  the 
section  318  of  the  Act 
section  105  of  the  Senat  > 
Menabers  of  the  Congres  t 
maUlng  as  franked  null 
mailing  less  than  60  days 
Tlie  term  "general  mass 
to  mean  newsletters  an^ 
more  than  500  pieces 
mailed  at  the  same  tlm< 

Section   601    of   the 
section    3210(a)  (6)  (D) 
States  Code,  to  change 
relating  to  franked  mafs 
election  to  60  daj-s. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference 
The  conference  substitute 
the    Hous*    amendment, 
change  in  existing  law. 


blU 


bill  repealed 
to  additional 


FRANKED    M.\IL 


bUl 

$enate  bill  amended 

as  redesignated  by 

bUl.  to  provide  that 

are  prohibited  from 

any  general  mass 

before  an  election. 

mailing"  was  defined 

similar  mailings  of 

vlth  similar  content 

or  different  times. 

I  Senate  bill  amended 

of   title   39,   United 

the  28-day  provision 

mailings  before  an 


rubstltute 

Is  the  same  aa 
resulting    In    no 


CONTKIBtrnOIf   AND    EXPENDlTim*  LXMITATIONS; 
OTHZB    PBOHIBITIONS;     PENALTUSS 

A.  Limitations  on  contributions  and 
erpenditures 

Senate  bill 
Section  110  of  the  Senate  bill  added  a  new 
section  320  to  the  Act  relating  to  limitations 
(Ml  contributions  and  expenditures.  The  text 
of  this  section  Is  substantially  similar  to  the 
provisions  presently  contained  In  section  608 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  Is 
tran^erred  to  the  Act  by  this  section,  nitb 
some  changes  In  the  law  to  provide  addi- 
tional limitations  on  certain  contributions 
by  persons  and  by  political  committees. 

(1)  A  person  (as  defined  in  the  Act),  In- 
cluding a  political  committee  which  does  not 
qualify  for  the  $5,000  contribution  limit  as 
a  multlcandidate  political  committee,  may 
not  contribute  more  than  fl.OOO  per  election 
to  any  candidate  for  Federal  office.  As  tinder 
present  law,  earmarked  contributions,  and 
contributions  made  to  a  candidate's  author- 
ized political  committees,  are  considered  to 
be  contributions  to  that  candidate  rather 
than  contributions  to  that  committee.  A  per- 
son also  may  not  make  contributions  to  any 
political  committee  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  political  party,  which  is  not  the 
authorized  political  committee  of  any  can- 
didate, which  In  the  aggregate  exceed  $26,000 
in  a  calendar  year.  A  person  Is  further  pro- 
hibited from  making  contributions  to  any 
other  political  committee  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate exceed  $5,000  In  a  calendar  year. 

(2)  A  political  committee  which  has  been 
registered  as  such  for  at  least  8  months, 
which  has  received  contributions  from  more 
than  60  persons,  and  which  has  made  con- 
tributions to  6  or  more  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office,  d^lned  as  a  "multlcandidate  po- 
litical committee",  may  contribute  a  total 
of  $5,000  to  a  Federal  candidate  and  his  au- 
thorized political  committee  in  any  ^ectlcm 
campaign.  A  multlcandidate  political  com- 
mittee may  not  make  contributions  to  any 
political  committee  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  political  party,  which  Is  not  the 
authorized  committee  of  any  candidate, 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  $26,000  In  a 
calendar  year.  A  multlcandidate  political 
committee  Is  further  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing contributions  to  any  other  political  com- 
mittee which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  $10,000 
in  a  calendar  year.  (The  above  limitations 
on  contributions  by  multlcandidate  political 
committees  do  not  apply  to  transfers  between 
and  among  i>olltlcal  committees  which  are 
National.  State,  district,  or  local  committees 
of  the  same  political  party.) 

(3)  The  section  contains  a  provision  es- 
tablishing a  rule  which  treats,  for  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  Umltations,  as  a  single 
political  committee,  all  political  conunlttees 
which  are  established,  financed,  maintained. 
or  controlled  by  a  single  person  or  group  of 
persons.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  transfers  of  funds  between  political  com- 
mittees raised  In  joint  fundraising  efforts. 
It  would  also  not  apply  so  that  contributions 
made  by  a  political  party  through  a  single 
national  committee  and  contributions  by 
that  party  through  a  single  State  committee 
in  each  State  are  treated  as  having  been 
made  by  a  single  j>olltlcal  committee.  The 
above  rule,  which  is  Intended  to  curtail  the 
vertlc.-\l  proliferation  of  political  committee 
contributions,  would  not  preclude,  however, 
a  political  committee  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion from  contributing  to  a  candidate  or 
committee  merely  because  of  Its  afiUlatlon 
'With  a  national  multlcandidate  political 
committee  which  has  made  the  maximum 
contribution  it  is  permitted  to  make  to  a 
candidate  or  a  committee. 

(4)  As  in  existing  law,  an  individual  may 
not  make  contrlbutlonfl  totaling  more  than 
$25,000  during  any  calendar  year. 


(5)  This  section  also  establishes  rules  for 
determining  when  a  contribution  made  to  a 
p<dltlcal  committee  Is  considered  to  be  a 
contribution  to  a  candidate,  and  when  cer- 
tain expenditures  shall  be  considered  to  be 
contributions  to  a  candidate,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  Act. 

(6)  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion transfer  Into  the  Act  those  provisions  of 
18  U.S.C.  606  which  in^osed  expenditure 
limitations  on  presidential  candidates,  con- 
ditioning their  application.  In  accordance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Buck- 
ley V.  Kaleo,  upon  the  acceptance  of  public 
financing.  The  expenditure  limitations  ou 
national  and  State  committees  of  political 
parties  In  18  XT.6.C.  608(f)  are  also  trans- 
ferred into  the  Act. 

(7)  A  final  provision  In  new  section  320  of 
the  Act  permits  the  Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  or  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party,  or 
any  combination  of  such  committees,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  the  Act. 
to  contribute  amounts  totaling  not  more 
than  $20,000  to  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  during  the  year  In  which  an 
election  Is  held  In  which  he  is  such  a  candi- 
date. 

House  amendment 

Section  113(a)  amended  title  III  of  the 
Act  by  striking  out  section  330,  as  so  redes- 
ignated by  section  lOS  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  by  adding  new  sections  320 
through  328. 

Section  S20(a)(l)  prohibits  any  person 
from  making  contributions  (1)  to  any  candi- 
date In  connection  with  any  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed 
$1,000;  or  (2)  to  any  political  committee  in 
any  calendar  year  which  exceed,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, $1,000. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  prohibits  any  political 
committee  (other  than  a  principal  campaign 
committee)  flrom  making  contributions  to 
(1)  any  candidate  In  connection  with  any 
electlon  for  Federal  office  which,  In  the  aggre- 
gate, exceed  $5,000;  or  (2)  any  political  com- 
mittee In  any  calendar  year  \rtiich,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  $5,000.  Contributions  by 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
serving  as  the  principal  campaign  committee 
of  a  presidential  candidate  may  not  exceed 
the  limitation  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence  with  respect  to  any  other  candidate 
for  Federal  office. 

The  term  "political  committee"  was  defined 
to  mean  an  organization  which  (1)  Is  reg- 
istered as  a  political  committee  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Act  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  6  months;  (2)  has  received  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  60  persons;  and  (3)  ex- 
cept for  any  State  political  party  organiza- 
tion, has  made  contributions  to  5  or  more 
candidates  for  Federal  office. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  also  provides  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  limitations  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  subsection  (a)(2),  all 
contrlbiitions  made  by  political  committees 
which  are  established,  financed,  maintained, 
or  controlled  by  any  corporation,  labor  orga- 
nization, or  any  other  person  (Including  any 
parent,  subsidiary,  branch,  division,  depart- 
ment, or  local  unit  of  such  corporation,  labor 
organization,  or  any  other  person),  or  by 
any  groiip  of  such  persons,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  made  by  a  single  polltlc«l 
committee,  except  that  (1)  the  amendment 
made  by  the  House  amendment  does  not 
limit  transfers  between  political  committees 
of  funds  raised  through  JolQt  fundraising  ef- 
forts: and  (2)  for  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  subsection  (a)(1)  and  subsec- 
tion (a)(2),  all  contributions  made  by  a 
single  political  committee  which  is  estab- 
lished, fijianced,  maintained,  or  controlled  by 
a  national  committee  of  a  political  party  and 
by  a  single  political  committee  established, 
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financed,  maintained,  or  controlled  by  the 
State  committee  of  a  political  party,  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  been  made  by  a 
single  political  committee. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  also  provides  that,  In 
any  case  in  which  a  corporation  and  any 
of  Its  subsidiaries,  branche.;.  divisions,  de- 
partments, or  local  units,  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion and  any  of  its  subsidiaries,  branches, 
divisions,  departments,  or  local  units  estab- 
lish, finance,  maintain,  or  control  more  than 
one  separate  segregated  fund,  all  such  funds 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  separate  segre- 
gated fund  for  ptirposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  subsection  (a)(1)  and  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  prohibits  any  individual 
from  making  contributions  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  exceed  $25,000  in  any  calendar 
year.  Any  contribution  which  is  made  to  a 
candidate  In  a  year  other  than  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  election  Involved  is  held, 
is  considered  to  be  made  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  election  is  held. 

Subsection  (a)(4)  provides  that  (1)  any 
contribution  to  a  named  candidate  which  is 
made  to  any  political  committee  authorized 
by  the  candidate  to  accept  contributions  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  shall  be  considered 
to  be  contributions  made  to  the  candidate; 
(2)  any  expenditure  which  Is  made  by  any 
person  In  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cei't.  with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggeetlon  of, 
a  candidate  or  any  authorized  political  com- 
mittee or  agent  of  the  candidate  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  can- 
didate; (3)  any  expenditure  to  finance  publi- 
cation of  any  campaign  broadcast  or  any 
other  campaign  materials  prepared  by  a  can- 
didate or  any  authorized  political  committee 
or  agency  of  the  candidate  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  contribution  to  that  candi- 
date; and  (4)  contributions  made  to  a  vice 
presidential  nominee  shall  be  considered  to 
be  contributions  to  the  presidential  nominee 
of  the  party  Involved. 

Subsection  (a)  (5)  provides  that  the  con- 
tribution limitations  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  subsection  (a)(2)  shall 
apply  separately  to  each  election,  except  that 
all  elections  In  any  calendar  year  for  the 
office  of  President  (except  a  general  election 
for  such  office)  shall  be  considered  to  be  one 
election. 

Subsection  (a)  (6)  provides  that  all  con- 
tributions made  by  a  person  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  candidate.  Including  contribu- 
tions which  are  earmarked  or  directed 
through  an  Intermediary  or  conduit  to  such 
candidate,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  person  involved  to  the  candidate. 
The  Intermediary  or  conduit  Is  required  to 
report  the  original  source  of  the  contribution 
and  the  Intended  recipient  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commission  and  to  report  the 
original  source  of  the  contribution  to  the 
intended  recipient.  This  provision  Is  iden- 
tical to  exlsthig  law. 

Section  320(b)  (1)  prohibits  any  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  who  has  estab- 
lished his  eligibility  to  receive  payments  un- 
der section  9003  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  under  section  9033  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  making 
expenditures  in  e.\cess  of  (1)  $10,000,000,  in 
the  case  of  a  campaign  for  nonUnatiou  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President;  or  (2)  $20,- 
000,000  in  the  case  of  a  campaign  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President.  In  the  case  of 
campaigns  for  nomination,  the  aggregate  of 
expenditures  hi  any  one  State  may  not  ex- 
ceed twice  the  greater  of  (1)  8  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  popxUation  of  the 
State:  or  (2)   $100,000. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  provides  tliat  (1)  ex- 
penditures made  by  a  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nee shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures 
made  by  the  presidential  nominee  of  the 
same  political  party;  and  (2)  an  expenditure 
ts  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  if  it  is  made 
by   (A)    a  committee  or  agent  of  the  can- 


didate authorized  to  make  expenditures;  or 
(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested  by 
the  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee  or 
agent  of  the  candidate  to  make  the  expendi- 
ture involved. 

Section  320(c)(1)  provides  that,  at  the 
beglntdng  of  each  calendar  year  (beginning 
in  1976).  as  there  become  available  neces- 
sary data  from  the  Bureau  of  Iiabor  Sta- 
tistics, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
to  the  Commission  the  percentage  difference 
between  the  price  index  from  the  12 -month 
period  preceding  the  calendar  year  and  the 
price  index  for  the  base  period.  The  term 
"price  index"  ia  defined  to  mean  the  average 
over  a  calendar  year  at  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (aU  items — ^United  States  city  aver- 
age), and  the  term  "base  period"  is  defined 
to  mean  the  calendar  year  1974.  Each  limita- 
tion established  by  section  320(b)  and  sec- 
tion 320(d)  shall  be  Increased  by  such  per- 
centage difference. 

Section  320(d)(1)  provides  that  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  and  a 
State  committee  of  a  political  party.  In- 
cluding any  subordinate  committee  of  a 
State  committee  may  make  expenditures  ta 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  provides  that  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  may 
not  make  expenditures  In  connection  with 
the  general  election  campaign  of  a  candi- 
date f(M'  the  office  of  President  which  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  United 
States.  Any  expenditures  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  are  considered  as  an  addition  to  ex- 
pmidltores  by  a  national  committee  of  a 
political  party  which  Is  serving  as  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  otxnmlttee  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  provides  that  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  and 
that  the  State  committee  of  a  political  party, 
including  any  sub<»tUnate  committee  of  a 
State  committee,  may  each  make  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  In  any  State  which  do  not  exceed  (1) 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Senates  (or  of  Representative  from 
a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Rep- 
resentative) ,  the  greater  of  (A)  2  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State;  or  (B)  $20,000;  and  (2)  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  c^ce  of 
Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner In  any  other  State,  $10,000. 

Section  320(e)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  during  the  first  week  of  January 
1975,  and  each  subsequent  year,  to  oerttfy 
to  the  Commission  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  United  States,  of  each 
State,  and  of  each  congres-slonal  district, 
as  of  the  first  day  of  July  next  preceding 
the  date  of  certification.  The  term  "voting 
age  population"  was  defined  to  mean  resi- 
dent pcq)\Uatlon.  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

Section  320(f)  prohibits  candidates  and 
political  committees  from  knowingly  accept- 
ing any  contribution  or  knowingly  making 
any  expenditure  In  violation  of  section  320. 
Subsection  (f)  also  prohibits  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  political  committee  from 
knowingly  accepting  a  contribution  made 
to  a  candidate,  or  knowingly  making  an  ex- 
penditure on  behalf  of  a  candidate  in  viola- 
tion of  section  320. 

Section  320(g)  requires  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  rules  under  uhicli  expenditures 
by  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomination 
for  use  in  2  or  more  States  shall  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  expenditure  limits  of  such  can- 
didate in  each  State  involved.  The  attribu- 
tion shall  be  based  on  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation in  each  State  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  Influenced  by  the  expendi- 
tures. 


Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill  with  regard  to  limita- 
tions on  contrlbutlans  by  any  penon  and 
by  any  mtiltlcandidate  political  committee, 
except  as  fc^ows: 

1.  Each  person  may  contribute  not  more 
than  $30,000  In  a  calendar  year  to  the  po- 
litical committees  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  national  political  party  and 
which  are  not  authorized  political  commit- 
tees of  candidates. 

2.  A  multlcandidate  political  committee 
may  contribute  only  $15j000  In  a  calendar 
year  to  the  poUtlcal  committees  established 
and  maintained  by  a  national  political  party 
(other  than  authorized  candidates'  com- 
mittees) and  $6fi00  In  a  calendar  year  to  any 
other  political  eommlttae. 

The  conferees'  decision  to  impo.se  more 
precisely  defined  limitations  on  the  amount 
an  Individual  may  contribute  to  a  political 
committee,  other  than  a  candidate's  com- 
mittees, and  to  Impose  new  limits  on  ihe 
amount  a  person  or  a  multlcandidate  coni- 
mittee  may  contribute  to  a  political  commit- 
tee, other  than  candidates'  conmiittees,  is 
predicated  on  the  following  considerations: 
first,  these  limits  restrict  the  opportunity  to 
circumvent  the  $1,000  and  $5,000  limits  ou 
contributions  to  a  candidate;  second,  Vaese 
limits  serve  to  assure  that  candidates'  reports 
reveal  the  root  source  of  the  contrlbui  ions 
the  candidate  has  received;  and  third,  these 
limitations  minimize  the  adverse  Impact  on 
the  statutory  scheme  catised  by  poliUcal 
committees  that  appear  to  be  separate  enti- 
ties pursuing  their  own  ends,  but  are  actually 
a  means  for  advancing  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign. The  conferees  also  determined  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  set  a  higher  limit  on  con- 
tributions from  persons  to  political  commit- 
tees of  national  political  parties  in  order  to 
allow  the  political  parties  to  fulfill  tbeir 
unique  role  in  the  political  process.  In  this 
connection,  the  term  "political  committee 
established  or  maintained  by  a  national  po- 
litical party"  includes  the  Senate  and  House 
Campaign  Committees. 

The  conferees  also  agree  that  the  same  lim- 
itations on  contributions  that  apply  to  a 
candidate  shall  also  apply  to  a  committee 
making  expenditi.u'es  solely  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment  whicli 
states  that  segregated  funds  established  or 
controlled  by  a  corporation  and  its  subsidi- 
aries or  by  a  labor  organization  and  Its  local 
organizations  are  considered  to  be  one  segre- 
gated fund. 

The  antl-prollferation  rules  established  by 
the  conference  substitute  are  intended  to 
prevent  corporations,  labor  organizations,  or 
other  persons  or  groups  of  persons  from 
evading  the  contribution  limits  of  the  con- 
ference substitute.  Such  rule?  are  described 
as  follows: 

1.  All  of  the  political  committees  set  up 
by  a  single  corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries 
are  treated  as  a  single  political  committee. 

2.  All  of  the  political  conunlttees  set  up 
by  a  single  international  union  and  Its  local 
\inlons  are  treated  as  a  single  political  com- 
mittee. 

3.  All  of  the  political  committees  set  up  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  all  its  State  and  local  cen-' 
tral  bodies  are  treated  as  a  single  political 
committee. 

4.  All  the  political  committees  established 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  State 
and  local  Chambers  are  treated  as  a  single 
political  committee. 

5.  Tlie  anti-proliferation  rules  stated  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  multiple  committees  es- 
tablished by  a  group  of  persons. 

These  an ti -proliferation  rules,  however, 
permit  political  committees  which  solicit 
contributions  In  their  joint  names,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  tiie  money  collected 
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through  that  Joint  f unci  raising  effort  will 
be  divided  among  the  participating  commit- 
tees, to  make  such  a  dl'tOsion.  In  addition, 
lor  the  purpose  of  these  riules.  contributions 
to  a  candidate  or  to  a  political  coaimittee  by 
tJie  political  committees  of  a  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  i 
committees  of  a  State  cor  imittee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  are  treated  seps  ratelj'  and  are  not 
regarded  as  contributions 

The  conference  subetltu  e  provides  that  the 
limitations  on  contributions  under  section 
320  do  not  limit  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  principal  campaign  committee  of  a  can 
didate  for  nomination  or  election  to  a  Fed- 
eral office  and  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  same  candidate  for  nomination 
or  election  to  another  Federal  office  if  the 
transfer  is  not  made  when  the  candidate  Is 
actively  seeking  nomination  or  election  to 
both  such  offices,  the  trai  isfer  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  violation,  for  aiy  person  who  has 
contributed  to  both  suih  committees, 
the  limitations  on  contril  utlons  by  a  person 
to  such  a  principal  campa  ign  committee,  and 
the  candidate  has  not  accepted  any  public 
camoaign  financing  funds 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  \rith  regard  to  ap- 
plying contribution  limit!  tlons  to  each  sepa- 
rate election. 

The  conference  substitlite  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  aid  the  Senate  bill 
with  regard  to  an  overall 
000  on  contributions  by 
calendar  year  and  with 
•■contribution". 

This  definition  distlngliLshes  between  in- 
dependent expressions  of  an  individual's 
views  and  the  use  of  in  individual's  re- 
sources to  aid  a  candidate  in  a  manner  in- 
distinguishable In  substa  ice  from  the  direct 
payment  of  cash  to  a  candidate. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill 
with  regard  to  contribut 
intermediaries. 
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requirement. 
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limited  permission  allow  i 
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The  conference  substi 
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by  the  Republican  or 
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amount  of  such  contrib 
$17,500  per  candidate. 

It  is  the  conferees' 
tional    calendar   year 
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apply  in  the  first  Instance 
ginning  on  the  date  of 
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December  31.  1976. 
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the  Senate  bill  from  title  18  to  the  Act  as 
new  section  321  of  the  Act.  The  following 
changes  from  existing  law  are  noted: 

(1)  The  penalty  provisions  are  removed 
from  the  section  and  replaced  by  a  general 
penalty  provision  contained  in  a  new  section 
328  of  the  Act  which  Includes  a  separate  pro- 
vision making  It  a  felony  to  violate  the  anti- 
coercion  provisions  of  this  section.  Viola- 
tions of  this  section  would  also  be  subject 
to  the  civil  enforcement  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  coiirts  under  the  Senate  bill. 

(2)  Corporations  are  prohibited  from  so- 
liciting contributions  from  persons  who  are 
not  stockholders,  executive  or  administrative 
personnel,  or  the  families  of  such  persons, 
and  labor  organizations  are  prohibited  from 
soliciting  contributions  from  persons  other 
than  members  of  the  organization  and  their 
families.  The  term  "executive  or  adminis- 
trative personnel"  is  defined  as  individuals 
who  are  paid  by  salary  rather  than  on  an 
hourly  basis,  and  who  have  policymaking  or 
supervisory  responsibilities.  The  term  "stock- 
holder" Is  defined  to  include  any  individual 
who  has  a  legal,  vested,  or  beneficial  Interest 
in  stock.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  em- 
ployees of  a  corporation  who  participate  In  a 
stock  bonus,  stock  option,  or  employee  stock 
ownership  plan. 

(3)  Corporations,  labor  organizations,  or 
separate  segregated  funds  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization  may  In  addition  to 
(2)  above,  make  2  written  solicitations  for 
contributions  during  a  calendar  year  from 
any  stockholder,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  cor- 
poration or  the  families  of  such  persons. 
Such  solicitations  may  be  made  only  by 
mail  to  such  person's  residence  and  designed 
so  that  the  corporation,  labor  organization, 
or  separate  segregated  fund  conducting  such 
solicitation  cannot  determine  who  makes 
a  contribution  as  a  result  of  such  solicita- 
tion and  who  does  not 

(4)  A  membership  organization,  coopera- 
tive, or  corporation  without  capital  stock 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by 
such  organizations  may  solicit  contributions 
to  such  a  fund  from  members  of  such  or- 
ganization, cooperative,  or  ccrporation  with- 
out capital  stock. 

(5)  Any  method  of  soliciting  voluntary 
contributions  or  of  facilitating  the  making  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  permitted  to  corporations  shall 
also  be  permitted  to  labor  organizations. 

(6)  A  corporation  which  u^es  any  particu- 
lar method  for  soliciting  or  facilitating  the 
making  of  voluntary  contributions  to  a  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  is  required  to  make 
that  method  available  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion representing  employees  of  that  corpora- 
tion upon  written  request  and  at  a  cost 
sufficient  only  to  reimburse  the  corporation 
for  the  expenses  incurred  thereby. 

House  amendment 

Section  321(a)  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  the 
House  aniendment.  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  national  bank  or  any  Federal  corpora- 
tion to  make  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  ( 1 )  any  election  to 
any  political  office;  or  (2)  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  political  convention  or  caucus  held 
to  select  candidates  for  any  political  office. 
Subsection  (a)  also  prohibits  any  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization  from  making  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  In  connection 
with  (1)  any  general  election  for  Federal 
office:  or  (2)  any  primary  election  or  politi- 
cal convention  or  caticus  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  Federal  office. 

Svibsection  (a)  also  prohibits  any  can- 
didate, political  committee,  or  other  person 
from  knowingly  accepting  or  receiving  any 
contribution  which  is  prohibited  by  section 
321.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  di- 
rector of  a  corporation  or  national  bank,  or 
any  officer  of  a  labor  organization,  to  con- 
sent to  any  contrlbtitlon  or  expenditure 
which   Is  prohibited   by  section   321. 

Section  321(b)(1)   defines  the  term    'labor 


organization"  to  mean  any  organization  or 
any  agency  or  employee  representation  com- 
mittee or  plan  In  which  employees  partici- 
pate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  employers  regarding  grievances, 
labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
employment,  or  conditions  of  work. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  defines  the  term  "con- 
tribution or  expenditure"  to  include  any 
payment  or  other  distribution  of  money, 
services,  or  anything  of  valvie  (except  a  law- 
ful loan  by  a  national  or  State  bank  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business)  to  any  candi- 
date, campaign  committee,  or  political  party 
or  organization.  In  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion to  any  Federal  office. 

Such  term,  however,  does  not  include — 

(1)  conununications  on  any  subject  by  a 
corporation  to  Its  stockholders  and  executive 
officers  and  their  families,  or  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  Its  members  and  their  families; 

(2)  nonpartisan  registr.itlon  and  voting 
campaigns  conducted  by  a  corporation  with 
respect  to  Its  stockholders  and  Its  executive 
officers  and  their  families,  or  by  a  labor  or- 
ganization with  respect  to  its  members  and 
their  families:  and 

(3)  the  establishment,  administration,  and 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses by  a  corporation  or  labor  organization, 
except  that — 

(A)  it  Is  unlawful  for  such  a  fund  to  make 
a  contribution  or  expenditure  through  the 
use  of  money  or  anything  of  value  secured  by 
(i)  physical  force;  (11)  job  discrimination; 
(Hi)  financial  reprisal;  (iv)  the  threat  of 
force,  job  discrimination,  or  financial  re- 
prisals; (V)  dues,  fees,  or  other  moneys  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  membership  In  a 
labor  organization  or  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment; or  (vi)  moneys  obtained  in  any 
commercial  transaction; 

(B)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  corporation  or  a 
separate  segregated  fund  established  by  a 
corporation  to  solicit  contributions  from  any 
person  other  than  stockholders  and  executive 
officers  of  such  corporation  and  their  fam- 
ilies, for  an  incorporated  trade  association  or 
a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by 
such  an  association  to  solicit  contributions 
from  any  person  other  than  the  stockholders 
and  executive  officers  of  the  member  cor- 
porations of  such  trade  association  and  the 
families  of  stockholders  and  executive  offi- 
cers (to  the  extent  that  any  such  solicitation 
has  been  separately  and  specifically  approved 
by  the  member  corporation  Involved,  and 
such  member  corporation  has  not  approved 
any  such  solicitation  by  more  than  one  such 
trade  association  In  any  calendar  year),  or 
for  a  labor  organization  or  a  separate  segre- 
gated fund  established  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  solicit  contributions  from  any  person 
other  than  the  members  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization and  their  families; 

( C)  any  method  of  soliciting  voluntary  con- 
tributions, or  of  facilitating  the  making  of 
voluntary  contributions,  to  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  established  by  a  corporation 
which  may  be  used  by  a  corporation  also  may 
be  used  by  labor  organizations;  and 

(D)  a  corporation  which  uses  a  method  of 
soliciting  voluntary  contributions  or  facili- 
tating the  making  of  voluntary  contributions 
shall  make  such  method  available  to  a  labor 
organization  representing  any  members  who 
work  for  the  corporation,  upon  written  re- 
quest by  the  labor  organization. 

The  House  amendment  was  intended  to 
acknowledge  the  use  by  corporations  of  vari- 
ous methods,  such  as  check-off  systems,  to 
solicit  voluntary  contributions  or  to  facili- 
tate the  making  of  such  contributions  to 
separate  segregated  political  funds.  If  a  cor- 
poration uses  such  a  method,  the  Hou.se 
amendment  e.\tended  the  same  right  to  labor 
organizations.  The  House  amendment,  how- 
ever, also  would  permit  a  corporation  to  al- 
low a  labor  organization  to  use  a  method 
even  though  the  corporation  has  chosen  not 
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to  use  such  method.  The  House  amendment 
also  intended  to  authorize  such  methods 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

In  any  Instance  In  which  a  corporation 
uses  a  method  (such  as  the  use  of  computer 
data)  to  solicit  voluntary  contributions  or 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  contributions  to 
feparate  segregated  political  funds,  the 
House  amendment  also  was  Intended  to  re- 
quire that  the  corporation  make  such  meth- 
od available  to  a  labor  organization  if  the 
labor  organization  represents  members  who 
work  for  the  corporation,  and  the  labor  or- 
ganization makes  a  written  request  for  the 
use  of  the  method  involved.  The  labor  or- 
ganization would  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  corporation  for  any  expense  incurred  lii 
connection  with  the  tise  of  the  method  by 
the  labor  organization. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  defines  the  term  "ex- 
ecutive officer"  to  mean  an  Individual  em- 
ployed by  a  corporation  who  \s  paid  on  a 
salary  rather  than  an  hoiuly  basis  and  who 
has  policymaking  or  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities. 

Confei'euce  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  in  applying  the  definition  of  the 
term  "contribution  or  expenditure"  con- 
tained in  section  321  to  section  791(h)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  In  \islng  the  term  "executive  or 
administrative  personnel"  throughout  sec- 
tion 321  rather  than  "executive  officer".  The 
conference  substitute  defines  that  term  to 
mean  an  employee  who  is  paid  on  a  salary, 
rather  than  hourly,  basis  and  who  has  policy- 
making, managerial,  professional,  or  super- 
visory responsibilities.  The  term  "executive 
or  administrative  personnel"  Is  Intended  to 
Include  the  Individuals  who  run  the  cor- 
poration's business,  such  as  officers,  other 
executives,  and  plant,  division,  and  section 
managers,  as  well  as  Individuals  following 
the  recognized  professions,  siich  as  lawyers 
and  engineers,  who  have  not  chosen  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  management  by  choos- 
ing a  bargaining  representative;  but  Is  not 
intended  to  Include  professionals  who  are 
members  of  a  labor  organization,  or  foremen 
who  have  direct  supervision  over  hourty  em- 
ployees, or  other  lower  level  supervisors  such 
as  "strawbosses". 

3.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  In  requiring  that  when  a  corpo- 
ration solicits  Its  executive  and  administra- 
tive personnel  as  permitted  by  subsection 
(b)  (4)  (B) .  for  a  contribution  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund,  the  employee  being  solicited 
must  be  Informed  at  the  time  of  the  solici- 
tation of  the  political  purposes  of  the  fund 
and  that  he  may  refuse  to  contribute. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  In  permitting  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances written  solicitations  by  cor- 
porations and  labor  organizations  of  stock- 
holders, executive  or  administrative  per- 
Eonnel,  members  of  labor  organizations,  and 
other  employees  (and  their  families)  of  a 
corporation.  It  is  the  conferees'  Intent  that 
In  order  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  respond  or  who  wish 
to  respond  with  a  small  contribution  the 
mail  solicitations  shall  be  conducted  so  that 
an  Independent  third  person,  who  acts  as 
Jiduciary  for  the  separate  segregated  fund, 
receives  the  return  envelopes,  keeps  the  nec- 
essary records,  and  provides  the  fund  only 
with  information  as  to  the  identity  of  in- 
dividuals who  make  a  single  contribution  of 
over  $50  or  multiple  contributions  that  ag- 
gregate more  than  $100.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute follows  the  House  amendment  with 
regard  to  the  solicitation  by  a  trade  associa- 
tion of  stockholders  and  executive  or  admin- 
istrative personnel  (and  their  families)  of 
a  member  corporation  of  such  trade  associ- 


ation. The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  permitting 
a  membership  organization,  cooperative,  or 
corporation  without  capital  stock,  or  a  sep- 
arate segregated  fund  established  by  such 
organizations,  to  solicit  contributions  to 
such  a  fund  from  members  of  such  orga- 
nization, cooperative,  or  corporation  with- 
out capital  stock.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
subsection  (b)  (4)  (D)  governs  solicitations 
by  a  trade  association  of  the  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel 
of  a  member  corporation,  the  term  "mem- 
bership organization"  in  subsection  (b)  (4) 
(C)  Is  not  Intended  to  Include  a  trade  as- 
sociation which  Is  made  up  of  corporations. 
The  conferees'  Intent  is  also  noted  with 
regard  to  the  following  additional  points: 

1.  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
301(f)(4),  and  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  321(b)(2),  which  were  added  to 
the  law  at  different  times,  overlap  In  that 
both  make  exceptions  to  the  term  "expendl- 
tture"  for  Internal  communications  and  for 
nonpartisan  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activity.  The  dual  reference  to  Internal 
communications  Is  Intended  to  permit  cor- 
porations to  write,  or  call,  or  address  their 
stockholders  and  executive  or  administra- 
tive personnel  and  their  families  (and 
unions  to  reach  their  members  and  their 
families  In  the  same  ways),  to  conuntinlcate 
a  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  message, 
subject  only  to  the  reporting  requirement 
added  by  the  conference  substitute  and  al- 
refwiy  discussed.  (The  conferees  agree  that 
section  301(f)(4)(C),  as  amended  by  the 
conference  substitute,  makes  reporting  re- 
quirements applicable  to  certain  communi- 
cations which  are  not  expenditures  under 
this  section  but  which  expressly  advocate 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified 
candidate.)  The  conferees'  Intent  with  re- 
gard to  the  Interrelationship  between  sec- 
tions 301(f)  (4)  (B)  and  321(b)  (2)  (B)  which 
permit  such  activities  as  assisting  eligible 
voters  to  register  and  to  get  to  the  polls,  so 
long  as  these  services  are  made  available 
without  regard  to  the  voter's  political  pref- 
erence, is  the  following:  these  provisions 
should  be  read  together  to  permit  corpora- 
tions both  to  take  part  in  nonpartisan  reg- 
istration and  get-out-the-vote  activities 
that  are  not  restricted  to  stockholders  and 
executive  or  administrative  personnel,  if 
such  activities  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
corporation  and  an  organization  that  does 
not  endorse  candidates  and  are  conducted 
by  that  organization;  and  to  p>ermlt  corpo- 
rations, on  their  own,  to  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities restricted  to  executive  or  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  stockholders  and  their 
families.  The  same  rule,  of  course,  applies  to 
labor  organizations. 

2.  With  regard  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  section  321(b)  (3),  which  provide  cer- 
t.iin  protections  to  employees  solicited  by 
their  employer,  It  Is  Intended  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  Inherent  In  the  plan  of  the  en- 
tire section — that  unions  ln.=ofar  as  they  are 
employers,  "ftand  In  the  same  shoes  as  corpo- 
rctions — shall  apply.  In  addition,  while  the 
conference  substitute  permits  corporations 
In  connection  with  an  overall  solicitation  of 
stockholders  to  solicit  employee-stockhold- 
ers, such  a  solicitation  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  In  conformity  with  the  requh-ements 
of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  section 
321(b)(3).  The  same  rule,  of  course,  applies 
to  labor  organizations  In  the  solicitation  of 
their  members. 

3.  The  conferees  agree  that  subsections 
(b)(4)(B)  and  (b)(6),  taken  together,  re- 
quire a  corporation  to  make  available  to  the 
labor  organization  any  method  utilized  by 
such  corporation  to  make  the  written  solici- 
tation of  employees  and  of  stockholders  who 
are  not  employees.  However,  If  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  desire  to  relinquish  or  disclose 
to  the   labor   organization   the   names   and 


addresses  of  Individuals  to  be  solicited,  it  is 
the  conferees'  Intent  that  an  Independent 
mailing  service  shall  be  retained  to  make 
the  mailing  for  both  the  corporation  and 
the  labor  organization.  Finally,  It  Is  Intended 
that  In  a  sltxtatlon  In  which  there  are  several 
labor  organizations,  rather  than  one,  with 
members  at  a  single  corporation,  the  unions 
as  a  group  shsUl  have  no  greater  right  to 
make  solicitaticms  than  a  single  union 
would.  It  is  the  conferees'  Intent  that  cor- 
porations and  labor  organizations  are  en- 
titled to  utilize  such  method  solely  for  a 
mail  solicitation  for  contributions  to  their 
separate  segregated  fund  and  not  for  any 
other  purpose. 

4.  Subsection  (b)  (5) ,  as  opposed  to  (b)  (6i . 
merely  eliminates  any  legal  impediment  to 
the  use  by  a  labor  organization  of  any  meth- 
od permitted  by  law  to  a  corporation  with 
regard  to  the  solicitation  of  its  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel,  or 
with  regard  to  facUitating  the  making  of 
contributions  by  stockholders  and  executive 
SJid  administrative  personnel,  and  does  not 
automatically  make  such  methods  available 
to  unions. 

5.  The  conference  substitute  does  not  de- 
fine the  term  "stockholder  '.  It  is  intended 
that  in  this  regard  the  normal  concepts  of 
corporate  law  shall  be  con  trolling. 

C.  Contributions  by  Goi-crnment  contractor.i 

Senate  bill 

The  prohibitions  against  contributions  by 
government  contractors  contained  in  18 
U.S.C.  611  were  transferred  to  the  Act  as 
new  section  322.  absent  the  existing  penalty 
provisions,  which  are  replaced  by  the  penalty 
and  enforcement  provisions  under  new  sec- 
tions 313  and  328  of  the  Act.  Each  specific 
prohibition,  allowance,  and  duty  applicable 
to  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  under  section  321  Is 
made  applicable  to  a  corporation,  labor  or- 
ganization, or  separate  segregated  fund  to 
which  section  322(b)  applies. 

House  amendment 

Section  322(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment,  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  enters  Into  certain  contracts 
with  the  United  States  to  make  any  con- 
tribution, or  to  promise  to  make  any  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office,  or  to  any  person 
for  any  political  purpose  or  use,  or  to  solicit 
any  such  contribution  from  any  such  person. 
The  prohibition  appUes  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  negotiations  for  the  contract  Involved  and 
ending  on  the  later  of  (1)  the  completion 
of  performance  under  the  contract;  or  (2) 
the  termination  of  negotiations  for  the  con- 
tract. ; 

The  prohibition  applies  with  respect  to  any 
contract  with  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
(1)  the  performance  of  personal  services;  (2) 
furnishing  any  materials,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment; or  (3)  sellhig  any  land  or  building. 
The  prohibition,  however,  applies  only  if 
payment  under  the  contract  is  to  be  made 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  fields  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

Section  322(b)  provides  that  section  322 
does  not  prohibit  the  operation  of  a  separate 
segregated  fund  by  a  corporation  or  labor 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office,  unless  tiie  pro- 
visions of  section  321  prohibit  the  operation 
of  such  fund. 

Section  322(c)  defines  the  term  "labor  or- 
ganizations" by  giving  it  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  321. 

Confeieuce  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  the  conference  sub- 
Etitute  makes  it  clear  t^at  the  provisions  of 
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political  office;  or  (2)  any  primary  election, 
convention,  or  caucus  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  political  office.  It  Is  also  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  solicit,  accept,  or 
receive  any  such  contribution  from  a  foreign 
national. 

Section  324(b)  defines  the  term  "foreign 
national"  to  mean  (1)  a  foreign  principal,  as 
defined  by  section  1(b)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  except  that  the 
term  "foreign  national"  does  not  include  any 
individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  or  (2)  an  Individual  who  Is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  Is  not 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
as  defined  by  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  324  la  the  same  as  section  613  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Mialties  were  omitted  In  order  to  conform 
wftb  .section  328  of  the  Act.  The  House 
amendment  eliminated  section  613  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

^-  Conference  substitute 

The  confe^fc^e  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill. 
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Senate  bill 

Section  325  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
Senate  bill,  prohibits  any  person  from  (1) 
making  a  contribution  In  the  name  of  an- 
other person;  (2)  knowingly  permitting  his 
name  to  be  used  to  make  such  a  contribu- 
tion; and  (3)  knowingly  accepting  a  contri- 
bution made  by  one  person  in  the  name  of 
another  person. 

Section  325  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
18  U.S.C.  614,  replacing  the  criminal  penal- 
ties under  section  614  with  the  penalty  and 
enforcement  provisions  under  sections  313 
and  328  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

House  amendment 


Section  325  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment,  prohibits  any  person 
from  ( 1 )  making  a  contribution  In  the  name 
of  another  person;  (2)  knowingly  permitting 
his  name  to  be  used  to  make  such  a  con- 
tribution; and  (3)  knowingly  accepting  a 
contribution  made  by  one  person  In  the 
name  of  another  person. 

Section  325  Is  tbe  same  as  section  614  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  except  that  tbe 
penalties  were  omitted  In  order  to  conform 
with  section  328  of  the  Act.  Tbe  House 
amendment  eliminated  section  614  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

Conference  substitute 

Tbe  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  as 
tbe  House  amendment  and  tbe  Senate  bill. 
G.  Limitation  on  contributions  of  currency 
Senate  bill 

Section  326  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
Senate  bill.  Incorporates  the  provisions  of  18 
U.S.C.  615  (relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
contributions  in  currency  in  excess  of  $100) 
replacing  tbe  criminal  penalties  contained 
In  section  616  with  the  penalty  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  under  sections  313  and  328 
of  the  Act,  as  added  by  tbe  Senate  bill. 
House  amendment 

Section  326(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment,  prohibits  any  person  from 
making  contributions  of  cvirrency  of  tbe 
United  States  or  of  any  foreign  country  to 
any  candidate  which.  In  tbe  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed $100,  with  respect  to  any  campaign  of 
the  candidate  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  for  election,  to  Federal  office. 

Section  326(b)  provides  that  any  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  section 
326  shall  be  fined  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  $25,000  or  300  per- 
cent of  tbe  amoimt  of  the  contribution  in- 
volved. Imprisoned  for  not  more  thai.  1  year, 
or  both. 


The  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 
H.  Acceptance  of  excessive  honorariums 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  eliminated  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  acceptance  of  excessive  hon- 
orariums. 

House  amendment 

Section  327  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment,  prohibits  any  person  who 
is  an  elected  or  appointed  officer  or  employee 
of  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  accepting  (1)  any  honorarium  of  more 
than  $1,000  (excluding  amounts  accepted  for 
actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for 
^ny  appearance,  speech,  or  article;  or  (2) 
honorariums  aggregating  more  than  $15,000 
in  any  calendar  year. 

Section  327  la  tbe  same  as  section  616  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
penalties  were  omitted  in  order  to  conform 
with  section  328  of  the  Act.  The  House 
amendment  eliminated  section  616  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

1.  The  limitation  on  an  honorarium  for 
any  appearance,  speech,  or  article  is  $2,000. 

2.  The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
honorarium  In  any  calendar  year  is  $25,000. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that, 
hi  calculating  tbe  amount  of  an  honorarium, 
actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  for 
tbe  spouse  of  the  person  involved,  or  an  aide 
of  such  person,  shall  not  be  included.  Any 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  for  agents'  ieea  or 
commissions  also  shall  not  be  Included 

/.  Fraudulent  misrepresentation  of 
campaign  authority 
Senate  bill 
Section  327  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  the 
Senate  bill,   incorporates   the  provisions  of 
18  UB.C.  617  (relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
fraudulent   misrepresentation   of   campaign 
authority),  replacing  the  criminal  penalties 
contained  In  section  617  with  the  penalty 
and  enforcement  provisions  under  sections 
313  and  328  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

House  amendment 

Section  112(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  IU  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  316.  Section  316  prohibits  any  can- 
didate for  Federal  office,  or  any  employee  or 
agent  of  tbe  candidate  from  (1)  fraudulently 
misrepresenting  himself  (or  any  commit- 
tee or  organization  under  bis  control)  as 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  candidate 
or  political  party  regarding  a  matter  which 
is  damaging  to  such  other  candidate  or  polit- 
ical party;  or  (2)  participating  In,  or  conspir- 
ing to  participate  in,  any  plan  to  violate 
section  316. 

Section  316  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
section  617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  the  penalties  were  omitted  in 
order  to  conform  with  section  328  of  tbe  Act. 
The  House  amendment  eliminated  section 
617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Conference  substitute  ■ 

The  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl. 


J.  Penalty  for  violations 
Senate  bill 
Section  328  of  tbe  Act,  as  added  by  the 
Senate  bill,  provides  that,  upon  enactment  of 
the  bill,  a  knowing  and  willful  violation  of 
the  Act,  as  amended,  which  Involves  the 
making,  receiving,  or  reporting  of  any  contri- 
bution or  expenditure  having  a  value  in  tbe 
aggregate  of  $1,000  or  more  In  any  calendar 
year  is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  in  excess  of 
$25,000  or  3  times  the  amount  Involved, 
whichever  is  greater,  and  imprisonment  for 
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not  more  tlian  1  year,  or  both  the  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  a  knowing  and 
willful  violation  of  section  325  or  326,  the 
alx>ve  penalties  shall  apply  to  a  violation  In- 
volving an  amount  having  a  value  in  tbe  ag- 
gregate of  $260  or  more  during  a  calendar 
year.  In  tbe  case  of  a  knowing  and  willful 
violation  of  section  327,  the  penalties  of  this 
section  328  shall  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  tbe  making,  receiving,  or  reporting 
of  a  contribution  of  $1,000  or  more  was 
Involved. 

In  addition,  a  willful  and  knowing  viola- 
tion of  section  321(b)(2)  of  the  Act,  as 
added  by  the  Senate  bill  (Involving  coercion 
or  undue  Influence  by  corporations  or  labor 
organizations),  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50,000,  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Section  328(b)  provides  that  In  any  crim- 
inal action  brought  for  a  violation  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  as  amended,  or  of  the  pub- 
lic financing  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  that  tbe  defendant  may  Introduce 
as  evidence  of  bis  lack  of  knowledge  or  in- 
tent to  commit  the  offense  a  conciliation 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Commission 
which  Is  still  in  effect  and  being  complied 
with.  Such  a  conciliation  agreement  Is  also 
required  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  weigh- 
ing tbe  seriousness  of  tbe  offense  and  In 
considering  tbe  seriousness  of  the  penalty 
to  be  Imposed  If  the  defendant  Is  found 
giUlty. 

Hoiise  amendment 
Section  328  of  tbe  Act,  as  added  by  tbe 
House  amendment,  provides  that  any  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  any 
provision  or  provisions  of  tbe  Act  (other  than 
section  326)  which  Involves  tbe  making,  re- 
ceiving, or  reporting  of  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  having  a  value,  in  tbe  aggregate 
of  $1,000.  or  more  diu^ng  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  fined  In  an  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  tbe  greater  of  $25,000  or  300  percent 
of  tbe  amotmt  of  tbe  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure Involved,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
tlian  1  year,  or  both. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  tbe  penalty  is  tbe 
same  for  all  knowing  and  willful  violations 
of  tbe  Act  and  such  penalty  applies  to  a  viola- 
tion of  section  321(b)  (3)  only  If  an  amount 
of  $250  or  more  In  a  calendar  year  is 
Involved. 

Savings  provision  relating  to  repealed 
provisions 
Senate    bill 
Section   112  of  the  Senate   bill  provided 
that  tbe  repeal  by  tbe  Senate  bill  of  any  sec- 
tion or  penalty  does  not  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  Incurred 
under  such  penalty  or  section. 

House  amendment 
Section  113  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  III  of  tbe  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  329.  Section  320  provides  that  the  re- 
peal by  the  House  amendment  of  any  provi- 
sion or  penalty  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  penalty,  for- 
feiture, or  liability  Incmred  under  the  provi- 
sion or  penalty.  The  provision  or  penalty 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  in  force  for 
the  purpose  of  sxistaining  any  action  or 
prosecution  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  UabUlty. 

Conference    substitute 

Tbe  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Principal   campaign   committees 
Senate    bill 
No  provision. 

House    amendment 
Section    114    of    the    House    amendment 
amended  section  302(f)   of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide that,   with  respect  to  the  designation 


of  political  committees  as  principal  cam.- 
paign  committees,  any  occasional,  isolated, 
or  incidental  support  of  a  candidate  shall  not 
be  construed  as  support  of  such  candidate 
for  purposes  of  section  302. 

Conference    substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
ilie  House  amendment. 

Autiioritation  of  appropriations 
Senate    bill 

Section  111  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  an 
authorization  of  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  $2,000,000  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1976,  and  ending  September  30,J976, 
and  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
House    amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$1,500,000  for  the  transition  period,  and 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment Included  various  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  tbe  Act.  ThM* 
amendments  are  Incorporated  In  the  eon- 
ferencB  substitute. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TPTLE    18,    UNrTED    STATES 
CODE 

Repeal  of  certain  proi^isions 
Senater  bill 

Section  201(a)  of  tbe  Senate  bill  amended 
chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States  Coda, 
by  striking  out  section  608  (relating  to  lim- 
itations on  contributions  and  expenditures) , 
610  (relating  to  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures by  national  banks,  corporations,  or 
labor  organizations),  611  (relating  to  con- 
tributions by  Government  contractors),  flia 
(relating  to  publication  or  distribution  of 
political  statements),  613  (relating  to  con- 
tributions by  foregln  nationals),  614  (relat- 
ing to  prohibition  of  contributions  in  name 
of  another),  616  (relating  to  limitations  on 
contributions  of  ciurency),  616  (relating  to 
acceptance  of  excessive  honorariums),  and 
617  (relating  to  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  campaign  authority) . 

Section  201(b)  made  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
29  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

House  amendment 

Section  201(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  by  striking  out  section  608  (relating 
to  limitations  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
Uu-es),  610  (relating  to  contributions  or 
expenditures  by  national  banks,  corpora- 
tions, or  labor  organizations),  611  (relating 
to  contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors), 612  (relating  to  publication  or  dis- 
tribution of  political  statements).  613  (re- 
lating to  contributions  by  foreign  nation- 
als) .  614  (relating  to  prohibition  of  con- 
tributions in  name  of  another) ,  615  (relating 
to  limitations  on  contributions  of  cur- 
rency), 616  (relating  to  acceptance  of  ex- 
cessive honorariums),  and  617  (relating  to 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  campaign 
authority) . 

Section  201(b)   made  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  table  of  sections  for  chnpter 
29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment  and  the  Senate  hill. 
Changes  in  definitions 
Senate  bill 

No  prov  ision. 

House  amendment 

Section  202(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
made  a  conforming  amendment  to  section 
591   of  title    18,   United  States  Code,   based 


^  upon  the  amendment  made  by  section  201  (a) 
of  the  House  amendment. 

Section  202(b)  amended  section  591(e) 
(4)  of  title  18,  Umted  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  tbe  term  "c<mtribution"  does  not  apply 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  legal  or  accounting 
services  rendered  to  tbe  national  committee 
of  a  political  party,  other  than  any  such 
services  attributable  to  any  activity  which 
directly  furthers  the  election  of  any  desig- 
nated candidate  to  Federal  office;  or  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  legal  or  accounting  services 
rendered  to  a  candidate  or  political  commit- 
tee solely  lor  the  purpose  of  ensuring  com- 
pliance with  the  Act,  chapter  29  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  chapter  96  or  <diapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Section  202(c)  amended  section  e91(f)  (4) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  term  "expenditure"  does  not  Include 
the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than  a 
candidate  or  political  committee,  of  compen- 
sation for  legal  or  accounting  services  ren- 
dered (1)  to  the  national  committee  of  a 
political  party,  other  than  services  attribut- 
able to  activities  which  further  the  elec- 
tion of  a  designated  candidate  to  Federal  of- 
fice; or  (2)  to  a  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee solely  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
compliance  with  the  Act,  chapter  29  of  title 
18.  United  StAtes  Code,  or  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  includes  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
provides  that  legal  or  accounting  services 
are  considered  contributions  If  tbe  person 
paying  for  tbe  services  is  a  person  other  than 
the  "regular"  employer  of  tbe  individual  ren- 
dering the  services.  The  conference  substi- 
tute includes  this  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  tbe 
terms  "contribution"  and  "expenditure"  to 
section  301  of  the  Act  and  in  section  591  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

AMENDMENTS    TO     INTERNAL     REVENUE    CODE 
OF     1854 

Entitlement  of  eligible  candidates  to 
payments 
Senate  biU 
Section  301  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
the  public  financing  provisions  of  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  prohibiting  a 
presidential  candidate  who  accepts  public 
funds  from  expending  more  than  $50,000 
from  bis  own  personal  ftmds  or  the  funds  of 
his  immediate  family  In  connection  with  bis 
campaign.  The  term  "Immediate  family"  was 
defined  to  mean  a  candidate's  spouse,  and 
any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half- 
brother,  sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candi- 
date, and  the  spouses  of  such  persons.  Ex- 
penditures made  by  an  individual  after  Jan- 
uary 29,  1976,  and  before  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Senate  bill  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  applying  the  limitation 
under  such  Code. 

Hoii.se  amendment 
Section  301  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9004  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  by  adding  new  subsections 
id)  and  (ei.  Subsection  (d)  provides  that, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9006,  a  candidate  of  a  major, 
minor,  or  new  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  must  certify  to  the  Commission 
that  the  candidate  will  not  knowingly  make 
expenditures  from  bis  personal  funds,  or  the 
I>ersonal  funds  of  his  immediate  family,  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  election  to 
tlie  office  of  President,  In  excess  of  an  aggre- 
gate amotmt  of  $50,000.  Expenditures  made 
by  a  vice  presidential  nominee  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  expenditures  made  by  the  presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  same  political  party. 
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Internal  Revenue  Code 
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nue Code  of  1954  by  addl  ng  a  new  subsection 
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House  ameidment 
Section  302(a)  of  thej  House  amendment 
amended  section  9006  c4  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  by  stricing  out  subsection 
(b).  Subsection  (b)  proTldes  that  any  mon- 
eys remaining  in  the  Bresldentlal  Election 
Campaign  F^ind  after  a  bresldentlal  election 
shall  be  transferred  to  ^he  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 


Conference  substitute 


The  conference 

Bouse  amendment  and 


BUbetltnte  Is  the  same 
1  he  Senate  bllL 


<^esidential  election 
fund 

hUl 


Insufficient  amounts  in 
campaign 
Senate 

No  provision. 

House  ameildment 

Section  302(b)  of  th«  Ho\ise  amendment 
amended  section  9006 (li)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  ai  so  redesign&ted  by 
section  302(a)  of  the  House  amendment,  to 
provide  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiir^  determines  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  mooeyii  In  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fun^  to  make  payments 
under  section  0OO6(b>,  section  0008(b)(3), 
and  section  9037(b)  of  tbe  Internal  Bevuine 
Code  of  1954.  moneys  BhsU  not  b*  made 
available  from  any  othe^  sotirce  for  the  pva- 
pose  of  mating  payment^ 


aa 


Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Provision  of  legal  or  accounting  serrices 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  payment  for 
legal  or  accounting  services  shall  not  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure  by  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  in  connection 
with  its  presidential  nominating  convention 
unless  the  person  paying  for  such  services 
is  a  person  other  than  the  employer  of  the 
Indlvldixal  rendering  the  services. 
House  amendment 

Section  303  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9008(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (4) .  Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  any 
payment  by  a  person  other  than  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  of  compensa- 
tion to  any  person  for  legal  or  accounting 
services  rendered  to  the  national  committee 
of  a  {)olitlcal  party  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  expenditure  made  by  the  national  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  presidential  nom- 
inating convention  of  the  political  party 
Involved. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  a  mod- 
ified version  of  the  Senate  bill  which  pro- 
Tldea  that  legal  or  accounting  services  are 
considered  contributions  if  the  person  pay- 
ing for  the  services  is  a  person  other  than 
the  "regular"  employer  of  the  Individual  ren- 
dering the  services. 

Review  of  regulations 
Senate  bill 
Section  303  of  the  Wn  amended  the  public 
financing  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  relating  to  congressional  review 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  such  pro- 
vlslcms,  to  provide  for  a  15-Ieglslatlve-day  or 
30-calendar-dsy  period,  whichever  Is  later, 
during  which  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation 
can  be  disapproved. 

Hotise  amendment 

Section  304(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9009(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Congress  may  disapprove  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Tbe  amendment  also  provided  that, 
whenever  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reports  any  resolution  relating 
to  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  ia  in  order  at  any  time  (even 
though  a  preview  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  ot  the  resolution.  The 
motion  Is  highly  privileged  and  Is  not  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In 
order,  and  it  is  not  tn  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  la  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  Althorigh  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion ia  not  debatable,  debate  may  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the 
resolution. 

Section  304(b)  made  an  identical  amend- 
ment to  section  9039(c)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenxie  Code  of  1964. 

Conference  subBtltute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  as  follows: 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that, 
for  the  ptffposes  of  reviewing  regulations 
proposed  by  the  Commission,  the  Congress 
may  disapprove  any  provision  or  series  of 
Interrelated  provisions  which  states  a  single 
separable  rule  of  law. 

The  conferees  agree  that  this  provision 
does  not  give  the  Congress  the  power  to  re- 
vise proposed  regulations  by  disapproving  a 
particular  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  but  only 
gives  each  Hoxise  of  tbe  Congress  the  power 


to  determine  which  proposed  regtUatlons  of 
the  Commission  constitute  distinct  regula- 
tions which  can  only  be  disapproved  in 
whole.  This  provision  is  intended  to  permit 
disapproval  of  discrete  self-contained  sec- 
tions or  subdivisions  of  proposed  regulations 
and  is  not  Intended  to  permit  the  rewriting 
of  regulations  by  piecemeal  changes. 

Xeturn  of  Federal  funds 
Senate  bill 

Section  306  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  9037  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  candidate  receiving 
Federal  matching  funds  In  connection  with 
his  presidential  primary  campaign  may  not 
continue  to  receive  matching  funds  if  he 
falls  to  receive  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
votes  cast  In  2  consecutive  primaries.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  that  the  eligibility  of  a 
candidate  to  receive  matching  funds  may  be 
reinstated  if  the  candidate  receives  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  votes  cast  In  a  presi- 
dential primary  held  after  the  candidate's 
payments  were  terminated. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  this  provi- 
sion would  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Senate  bill. 

House  amendment 

Section  307(a)(1)  of  the  Houae  amend- 
ment amended  section  9002(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
term  "candidate"  does  not  include  any  in- 
dividual who  has  ceased  actively  to  seek  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President  or  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President  in  more  than  one  State. 

Section  307(a)  (2)  amended  section  9003  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d).  Subsection  (d)  pro- 
vides that,  in  any  case  in  which  an  individual 
ceases  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Pre^dent  or  Vice  President  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
9002(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(which  la  added  by  the  amendment  made  by 
section  307(a)  (1)  of  the  House  amendment), 
such  individual  (1)  shall  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  Federal  payments:  and  (2) 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  Individual  ceases  to  be  a  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  individual  which  are  not  used 
to  defray  qiiallfied  campaign  expeases. 

Section  307(b)  made  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 9032(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  to  section  9033  of  such  Code  which 
are  substantially  similar  to  the  amendments 
made  by  section  307(a).  The  amendments 
made  by  section  307(b)  relate  to  the  receipt 
of  Federal  matching  payments  in  presiden- 
tial primary  elections. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substltvtte  inclxides  both 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  that  an  Individual  who  has  ceased  to 
be  an  active  candidate,  or  an  Individual  who 
Is  Ineligible  to  receive  payments  because  he 
has  failed  to  receive  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  In  2  consecutive  primaries,  may 
continue  to  receive  Federal  payments  only  in 
order  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
which  were  Incurred  while  such  individual 
was  a  candidate. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  an  Individual  who  becomes  ineligible  to 
receive  matching  payments  under  section 
9033(c)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  added  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, subsequently  may  reestablish  his  eli- 
gibility to  receive  such  payments.  The  Com- 
mission Lb  given  authority  to  determine  that 
any  such  individual  Is  a  candidate  upon  a 
finding  that  such  individual  is  actively  seek- 
ing election  to  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the 
United  States  In  mors  than  one  State.  The 
Commission  Is  required  to  make  such  deter- 
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minatlon  without  requiring  such  individual 
to  resubmit  written  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 9033(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Tlie  conferees  agree  that  the  provision  of 
the  conference  substitute  relating  to  the 
ineligibility  of  inactive  candidates  to  receive 
matching  payments  is  intended  to  provide 
that  a  candidate  will  remain  eligible  for  such 
payments  only  so  long  as  he  mantalns  a  good 
faith,  multlstate  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  office  of 
President.  A  candidate  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  actively  seeking  nomination  or 
election  if  he  curtails  his  campaign  activities 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  rea.sonable  to 
conclude  that  he  no  longer  intends  to  engage 
In  activity  necessary  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion or  win  the  election  involved. 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 
The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
made  various  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  The  conference  substitute  incorpo- 
rates these  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

CoJiimission  to  study  Presidential  nominat- 
ing process 
Senate  bill 
Tlie  Senate  bill  established  a  Bicentennial 
Commission  on  Presidential  Nominations  to 
review   the   manner   In   which    presidential 
primary  elections  are  conducted,  and  to  re- 
por*-  to  the  Congress  its  findings. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the    House    amendment    resulting    in    no 
change  in  existing  law. 

Financial  disclosure  of  Federal  officers  and 
employees 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  provided  thpl  any  Federal 
officer  or  employee  receiving  compensation  at 
a  gross  annual  rate  exceeding  $25,000,  and 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  must  file  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
bin  provided  that  the  financial  disclosure 
statement  must  Include  ( 1 )  an  indication  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  person  making  the  fil- 
ing; (2)  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities of  such  person;  and  (3)  a  statement  of 
income  identifying  each  source  of  Income  (or 
a  copy  of  such  person's  Federal  income  tax 
statement) . 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  tlie  same  as 
the    House    amendment,    resulting    in    no 
change  in  existing  law. 

Wayne  L.  Hats, 
John  H.  Dent, 
John  Brademas, 
Dawson  Mathis, 
Mendel  J.  Davis, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Hugh  Scott, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(Tlae  following  Members   'at  the  re- 


quest of  Mi's.  Pettis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matters:) 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  1  hour,  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes  to- 
day. 

(.The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoDD)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Vanik,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  niinois  in  two  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Ml'.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  EsCH. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

(The  following  Membei-s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dodd),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Carney  m  four  uistances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  Ijistances. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Runnels.  

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  five  instance-s. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Ms  Jordan. 

Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Riisso  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Moakley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Brov^'n  of  California  in   10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances, 
r  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1526.  An  act  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  purposes  of  certain  public  lands 
in  northern  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2004.  An  act  to  eliminate  a  restriction  on 
use  of  certain  lands  patented  to  the  city  of 
Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Okla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afi'airs. 

S.  3295.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  annual  contributions  under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  to  extend  certain  hous- 
ing programs  under  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

S.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  Fair  Housing  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  12226.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace   Corps  Act. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  2t, 
1976  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  8235.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  Uiat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a^-eed  to;  according- 
ly "at  6  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
April  23.   1976.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMl  NICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  n  Je  XXIV,  executive 
communications  wers  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  nf erred  as  follows: 

3129.  A  letter  from  ;he  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmit  ing  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  19  r?  for  foreign  assist- 
ance (H.  Doc.  No.  94-47  D  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ( irdered  to  be  printed. 

3130.  A  letter  from  he  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmit  ing  a  budget  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  year  197' '  involving  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  requeste  1  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc,  No.  94-478);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropri  itions.and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3131.  A  letter  from  he  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmuting  additional  fiscal 
year  1976  and  transition  quarter  appropria- 
tion language  and  amended  1977  appropria- 
tion language  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-479);  to  th« 
Committee  on  Appropri  itlons  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

3132.  A  letter  from  tl  e  chairman.  Student 
Loan  Marketing  As80(  latlon,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  organization  for 
calendar  year  1976,  pui  suant  to  section  439 
(n)  of  Public  Law  92-3  .8;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Laboi . 

3133.  A  letter  from  tie  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  and  Management,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  notice  ol  two  proposed  new 
systems  of  records  for  I  he  Department,  pur- 
siiant  to  5  VS.C.  552a(^);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oper&Ubns. 

3134.  A  letter  from  Ihe  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Age  ncy,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Israel  (transmittal  No.  76-46),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  o  r  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations 

3135.  A  letter  from  ihe  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  tntentioii  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  to  oSei '  to  amend  its  sale  of 
certain  defense  servlcea  to  Iran  (transmittal 
No.  76-50).  pursuant  t€  section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on   Tnt  smatlonal   Relations. 

3136.  A  letter  from  tie  Executive  Director, 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the]  President,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propce^  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  I nt  sr national  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  ai  lended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Comm^  ttee  on  International 
Relations. 

3137.  A  letter  from  th  5  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare ,  transmitting  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education 
concerning  the  adml  Ustration  of  health 
manpower  grant  propa  lals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce. 

3138.  A  letter  from  tl  le  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Wurks),  transmitting  a 
letter  from,  the  Chief  it  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  su  jmlttlng  a  report  ou 
Petit  Ai^e.  Tlgre,  an<  Carlin  Bayous,  La. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  94-480);  :o  the  Committee  on 
F>ubHc  Works  and  Trunsportatlon  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  wi  h  illustrations. 

3139.  A  letter  from  tl  te  Assistant  Secretary 
oC  the  Army  (Civil  W)rks),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  3f  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  su  Dmltting  a  report  on 
Jonesport  Harbor.  Ma:  ne  (H.  Doc.  No.  94- 
481) ;  to  the  Committee  ou  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  o;  dercd  to  be  printed 
with  Uliutrations. 

3140.  A  letter  from  t:  le  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (ClvU  Wsrks),  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  sf  Engineers.  Depart- 
vciBsxt  of  the  Army,  su  bmittlng  a  report  on 
Wvomlng  Valley,  Pa.     H.  Dec.  No.  94-482); 


to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

3141.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  provide  in.surance  and  reinsurance 
to  air  carriers  under  title  Xin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Recetved   From   the   Comptboller   General 

3142.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ments m  North  and  South  Carolina;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
International  Relations. 

3143.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
ersd  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Bureau  of  Prisons'  construc- 
tion program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 570.  Conciirrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  certain  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations;  with  amendment  (Sept. 
No.  94-1051).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1164.  Resolution  permit- 
ting all  committees  of  the  House  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  5-mlnute  rule  until  May  16.  1976 
(Rept.  No.  94-1052).  Referred  to  the  Hoiise 
Calendar. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5523.  A  bill  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life program.s,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1053).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rnlee.  House 
Resolution  1165.  Resolution  providing  tar 
the  consideration  of  H.B.  9410.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  94-1054).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1168.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9043. 
A  bill  to  authorise  employees  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
experiment  with  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  as  alternatives  to  present 
work  schedules  (Rept.  No.  94-1055).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1167.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12384.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  94-1066 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  3065  (Rept. 
No.  94-1057).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  13357.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 


Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
ai&rm  the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late terminal  and  station  equipment  uued 
for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  require 
the  Federal  Conununlcatlone  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authc^izing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  13358.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
In  honor  of  Antonio  Meuccl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    de    LUGO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PHiLtip  Bttbton-,  Mr.  Dow  H.  Ciau- 
SKK,  Mr.  Tatlok  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Mekds,    Mr.    Kastenmeiek,    Mr. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Mrmt,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
stKO,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
BENnrz,    Mr.    Won   Pat,   Mr.    Eck- 
HARDT,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
B.R.  13359.  A  bill  to  authorize  loan  funds 
for  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
for  other  pvirposes:  to  the  Commute  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself, 
Afr.  Lagomabsino,  and  Mr.  Skttbttz)  : 
H.R.  13360.  A  bill  to  authorize  loan  funds 
for  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
for  Other  purpofles;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  13361.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1448  of 
title  10.  Uhlted  States  Code,  to  provide  sur- 
vivor benefits  In   ease   of  death  of  certain 
members  or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  die  before  becoming  entitled  to 
retired  pay  for  non -Regular  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  13362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  charita- 
ble distribution  requirements  Imposed  upon 
foundations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  13363.  A  WIT  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  a  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  win  not  be  dtsquallfled  from  taking 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings  be- 
cause of  thetr  participation  in  the  Armed 
Forces  retirement  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13364.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4940  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change 
the  excise  tax  on  the  hivestment  Income  of 
private  foundations  from  4  percent  to  2  per- 
cent; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY   (for  himEclf,  Mr. 
Allew,     Mr.     Andrews     of     Norfli 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bevtll,  Mr.  Bolamo,  Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Chafpell,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  DtTNCAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    New    York.    Afr. 
Ottincer,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.  13365.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLET   (for  himself,  Mr. 

WHiTEHun.<?T,       Mr.       Wolff,       Mr. 

Wright,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 

Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 

Waggonner)  : 

H.R.  13366.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 

Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  ou 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoQUA,  Mr.  Levhas,  Mr.  Wydleb,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Steelman,  and 
Mr.  Horton)  : 
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HJ(.  13367.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  13368.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  3103  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  prohibits 
the  employment  by  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  detective  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ot&ce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  McKAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Howe)  : 
HJl.  13369.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Uintah  Unit,  Central  Utah  proj- 
ect, Utah,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13370.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  Inactive  and  overlapping  Federal 
programs,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
BAOILLO.  Mr.  BOLAKD,  Mr.  Burgenzs, 
Mr.  DowNET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edgas, 
Mr.   Halet,  Mr.   Hughes.  Mr.   Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,    Mr.    Van    Deerlin,    and    Mr. 
Weaver)  : 
H.R.  13371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
and  to  allow  a  deduction  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  residential  solar  energy  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  <for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brot- 
HILL,  Mr.  Fountain    Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hechleb 
of  West  Virglni.i,   and  Mi".  White- 
hurst)  : 
H.R.  13372.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic   Rivers  Act    (82   Stat.   906;    18  UJ5.C. 
1271)   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  13373.  A  bUl  to  reafOrm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common     carrier     telecommunications     In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interatate  and 
foreign  commerce;   to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late terminal   and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service;    to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain   findings   In   connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  13374.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Minne- 
sota River  Valley  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  13375.  A  bill  to  reform  the  food  stamp 
program  by  strengthening  various  provisions 
related  to  eligibility  and  benefits    improving 
the  nutritional   focus   of  the  program,   In- 
crea=;ing  the  financial  participation  of  State 
and  local  agencies  in  the  provision  of  food 
stamp  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hungate, 
Mr.  Kemp,   Mr.  Mazzoli     Mr.   Mel- 

CHER,   Mr.   MlNETA,  Mr.  PATTERSON  Of 


OaUfomla.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Tsokoas,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Aitorcws 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon) : 
as,.  13376.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  appllcfttlons  for  a 
court  order  approving  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  to   obtain   foreign   Int^ligence 
Information;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13377.  A  bill  to  increase  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  by  reducing  permissible 
deviations  In  the  manufacture  of  articles 
made  In  whole  or  in  part  In  gold;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SIKE3  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
TMJs,   Mr.    Beyxll,   Mr.   Bbothiu„ 
Mr.  CaAFPELL,  Mr.  Clzvelamd,  Mr. 
Edgas,   Mr.   Fret.   Mr.   Fuqua,   Mr. 
GiNN,   Mr.   Kindness,   Mr.    Sntoif, 
Mr.  Waggonner,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  13378.  A  blU  establishing  a  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  to  study  existing  na- 
tional forest  policy  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of   national   forest  policy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sebeltus)  : 
HJl.  13379.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  car- 
riers when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest; to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in 
connection  with  Commission  anions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  13380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central, 
Western,  and  South  Pacific  Pisheriea  Devel- 
opment Act  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization through  fiscal  year  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  TEAOUE: 
H.R.    13381.    A    bill    to    amend   title    18, 
United    States    Code,    to    permit    banks    to 
deposit  mailable  matter  In  letter  boxes;  to 
the   Committee    on    Post    Office   and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  13382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  as- 
sistance available  to  agricultural  producers 
who  suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having 
their  agricultural  commodities  or  livestock 
contaminated  by  toxic  chemicals  dangerous 
to  the  public  health,  or  whose  agricultural 
commodities  or  livestock  have  been  con- 
taminated so  as  to  adversely  affect  the  eco- 
nomic vlabUity  of  the  farming  operation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  13383.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  13-year  delimiting 
period  for  the  pursuit  of  educational  pro- 
grams by  veterans;  to  entitle  certain  veter- 
ans to  45  months  of  educational  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  13384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion amounts  received  under  certain  scholar- 
ship programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  13385.  A  bill  to  reafnrm  the  Intent  ol 


Congress  with  respect  to  the  struct  are  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunlcatloos  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign   corameroe;    to   require   the   Federal 
Communlcatloiu  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  in  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  13386.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  repair  of  highways  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  ' 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL    (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoHKN,  Mr.  KCMP,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 

6I.ACK,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  IiIann,  Mr. 

MoHTOOMCST,  Mr.  McFall,  and  Mr. 

ICBOKD)  : 

H.R.  13387.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  and 
to  change  the  existing  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affaln  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tor  Manpower;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
HJl.  13388.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  lutent  o' 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  teleoommunlcations  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Cwnmunlcatlons  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authcwlty  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal 
Comm\inications  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  in  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN : 
HJl.  13389.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  establish  a  pilot  program  for  the 
provision  of  guaranteed  employment  op- 
portunities In  selected  counties  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN,   Ihlrs.    Heckler    of    Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
HJl.  13390.  A  bUl  to  conserve  the  use  of 
energy   In    residential    housing,    commercial 
and  public  buildings,  and  Industrial  plants 
through    federally    supported    State    energy 
conservation  implementatJon  programs,  and 
to  establish  an  Energy  Conservation  Exten- 
sion Service;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  ou 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ANDERSON   of   California,   Mr.   Lun- 
DiNE,   Mr.   Patterson   of   California, 
and  Ms.  Schroeder) : 
H.R.  13391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  encourage  research,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  energy  and  re- 
source recovery  from  solid  waste,   and   for 
other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce,   and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  13392.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction 
of    certain    courts    with    respect    to   public 
schools,  and  for  other  purpyoses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judltlary. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
H.R.  13393.  A  bill  io  give  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Uncled  States  the  authority 
to  prescribe  tlM'wnonetary  limitation  for 
waiver  of  claim  actions  by  the  heads  of 
agencies  and  Secretaries  of  Departments;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  and  Mrs.  Speixman)  : 
HJl.  13394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1   to  3 
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and  certain  wives  and  widows  of  veterans 
are  eligible   for   educational   assistance;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  13406.  A  bill  to  provide  employment, 
education-related,   and   recreational   oppor- 
tunities through  the  creation  of  manpower 
programs  for  our  Nation's  youth;  and  to  as- 
sure maximum  participation  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  the  unemployed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.    13407.   A   bin   to  establish   Improved 
programs   for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  13408.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tviral  Trade  Development  and  As-sLstance  Act 
of  1954  to  require  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  private  trade  channels  be 
used  to  carry  out  title  n  of  s\ich  act;  to  the 
Committee  on   International   Relations. 

By  Mr.   RUNNELS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Downing  of 
Virginia,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mi-.    White- 
HT7RST,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Hughes,   Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.   Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Vioo- 
RiTO,  Mr.  F^HiAN,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Caltfomla,     Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Jeffords)  : 
H.R.  13409.  A  bill  to  create  within  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion the  position  of  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Solar  and  Geothermal  Energy  and  Con- 
servation,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By   Mr.    RUNNELS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Hates  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Danikls,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr. 
CoRMAN,     Mr.     Weaver,     and     Mr. 
Studds)  : 
H.R.  13410.  A  bin  to  create  within  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion the  position  of  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Solar  and  Geothermal  Energy  and  Con- 
servation,  and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robinson)  : 
H.R.  13411.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  burial 
at    the    Arlington    Memorial    Amphitheatre, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Va.,  of  the  re- 
mains of  an  unknown  American  soldier  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affah-s. 
ByMr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  13412.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  financial  a.sslstance  to  Opportuni- 
ties   Industrialization   Centers    In    order   to 
provide  1  million  new  jobs  and  Job  training 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  13413.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  pviblic  interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  tlie  States  to  regulate 
terminal    and   station    equipment    used    for 
telephone  exchange  service;    to  require  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
make   certain    findings    in   connection    with 
Commis.sion  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  FASCELL  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.J.  Res.  927.  Joint  resoUition  to  authorize 
ilie  President  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
ilie  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed 
at  Madrid  on  January  24,  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan    of    Oregon,    Mr.    Beard    of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Badillo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  928.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  2,  1976,  as  Na- 
tional  Vandalism  Prevention  Week;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Emery,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Hol- 
land, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Mr. 
Mazzoli)  : 
H.J.  Res.  929.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing 
for  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  Hoitse 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judfriary. 

Bv  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bedei.l, 
Mr.    RisENHOovER,    Mr.    Mezvinsky. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Beard 
of    Rhode    I.sland,    Mr.    Howe,    Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Krtjeger. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.    Steelman, 
Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mr.   Flood,   Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Leccett,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel)  : 
H  J.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation  designating   the   7   calendar   days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.    Con.    Res.    621.    Concurrent   resolution 
with  respect  to  post  office  closings;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENITEZ: 
K.R.  13414.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  GuU- 
lermo  Rivera  Rivera;   to  the  Committee  on 
I  he  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FISH: 
H.R.   13415.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Rlzzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  13416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sammy 
H.  Marr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
H  R.  13417.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Dae  Ho 
Park  and  Maria  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr,  TSONGAS: 
H.R.  13418.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josep 
Rocha,  Mi-s.  Maria  Rocha,  Carlos  Alberto 
Rocha,  Maria  Fatima  Rocha,  Arlindo  Mends 
Roclia,  L\ilsa  Maria  Rocha,  and  Jose  Manuel 
Rorha:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follow;; : 

H.  Con.  Res.  611 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  "$452,261,000,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  $452,461,000,000'; 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "$413,625,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$414,325,000,000"; 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  "$50,625,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$51,325,000,000 '; 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  "$39,250,000,000."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$39,450,000,000."; 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  "$38,200,000,000."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$38,900,000,000.". 
H.R.  12234 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 

Page  2.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  figures 
•'625,000.000'  and  "800,000,000"  and  insert  In 
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lieu   thereof   the  flgtu"es   "500,000,000"   and 
"600,000,000"  resftectlvely. 

Pag©  2,  line  22  through  page  3,  line  11, 
strike  all  of  paragraph  (5) . 
H.R.   12384 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

Pago  40,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  611.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  appropriation  In  this  Act  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  Implementation  of 
any  transfer,  consolidation  en-  reductkm  In 
force  of  the  Army  Security  Agency  Training 
Center  and  School  within  the  Army  or  with 
programs  of  any  other  mUltary  service." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
serially. 

H.R.  12987 
ByMs.  ABZUG: 

Page  2,  line  2,  immediately  after  "See.  601." 
Insert  "(a)". 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  which  follows  them. 

Page  2,  Immediately  after  line  7,  Insert  the 
following : 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  other  period  for  carrying 
out  this  title,  not  less  than  one  percent  of 
such  sums  shaU  be  allotted,  without  regard 
to  section  603,  among  eligible  applicants  for 
public  service  employment  programs  which 
are  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  and  which  are  designed  to  provide 
traiLsitlonal  employment  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  artists  in  public  service 
Jobs  which  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  determines  provide 
needed  productions  in  the  arts. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'artist'  means  an  Individual 
who  Is  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endoment  for  the  Arts — 

"(I)  to  be  normally  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  or 

"(il)  to  be  an  individual  of  recognized  ar- 
tistic ablUty. 

"(B)  The  terms  'arts'  and  'production'  have 
the  same  meanings  as  stich  terms  have  In  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.". 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
Ecarch  Service  pm-suant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listins  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  27. 1976,  page  11443: 

H.R.  13031.  AprU  5,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  offer  financial  assistance  for 
the  establishment  of  State  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  Institutes. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  for  specified 
energy  research  projects  of  such  institutes. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
plan,  subject  to  Congressional  review,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Energy 
Conservation  Extension  Service. 

H.R.  13032.  April  5,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of  Federal 
Participation  In  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion In  order  to  assist  and  reimburse  public 
participants  In  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

H.R.  13033.  AprU  5,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  duty-free  Importation  of 
articles  fcr  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corpor."itlon  If:  (1)  required  for  the  re- 
search, development,  operation,  or  Improve- 
ment of  such  service;  and  (2)  such  articles 
are  not  readily  avaUable  from  domestic 
sources;  and  (3)  such  articles  are  certified 
by   the   Board   of  Directors   to   the   United 


States  Customs  Service  as  being  within  the 
foregoing  criteria.  Sets  forth  procedures  for 
the  disposition  of  goods  admitted  under  this 
exemption  from  customs  duty;  which  do  not 
meet  the  required  criteria. 

HJl.  13034.  April  C,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasttry  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  en  route  customs  and 
immigration  Inspection  procedures  aboard 
moving  trains  operated  In  International  In- 
ter-clty  raU  passenger  service  between  con- 
tiguous countries.  Directs  that  such  proced- 
ures ShaU  not  delay  scheduled  transit  and 
the  cost  of  such  Inspection  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  without  reimbursement. 

HJl.  13035.  AprU  5,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Nalonal  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1968  by 
authorizing  additional  appropriations.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  fur- 
ther the  exploration,  conservation,  and  man'- 
agement  of  marine  resources  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

H.R.  13036.  AprU  5,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Imposes  a  tax,  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  upon  the  extraction  of  coal  by  any 
person  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  ton  of  coal 
extracted. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  program  of  compensation  for 
damage  caused  by  coal  mine  subsidence. 
Stipulates  that  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  out  of  an  account  established  In  the 
Treasury  consisting  of  amounts  credited 
from  the  excise  tax  on  the  extraction  of 
coal. 

HJl.  13037.  April  5,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ade- 
quate conservation  measures. 

Establishes  a  moratorium  on  all  large- 
scale  killing  of  wolves  pending  the  results  of 
such  study. 

HJl.  13038.  April  5,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  seU, 
donate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  excess  wUd 
free-roaming  horses  and  burroe  on  public 
lands.  Establishes  procedures  to  be  followed 
to  Insure  humane  treatment  of  such  animals. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  aircraft  and  motor- 
ized vehicles  on  public  lands  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
other  wildlife  management  statutes. 

HJl.  13039.  AprU  5,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Allows  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  ptusuing  a 
program  of  education  at  the  close  of  the 
ten-year  delimiting  period  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  in  specified  cir- 
cumstances. 

H.R.  13040.  AprU  5,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Sets  forth  regulations  governing  em- 
ployee welfare  or  pension  benefits  plans  es- 
tablished or  maintained  by  State  or  local 
government  entitles.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

H.R.  13041.  April  5,  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  foiuid  to  con- 
tain to:iic  chemicals  dangeroiis  to  the  public 
health. 

H.R.  13042.  April  5,  1976.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiary  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied s\im  to  a  certain  individual  In  full  set- 
tlement of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  arising  from  the  loss  of 
personal  property  In  a  fire  at  a  warehouse  of 
a  storage  company  under  Government 
contract. 

H.R.  13043.  AprU  6,  1976.  Judlclaiy.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 


to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

HJl.  13044.  AprU  6,  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish standards  governing  timber  sales  in  na- 
tional forests  consistent  with  multiple  use- 
sustained  yield  principles.  Requires  con- 
sideration of  environmental,  biological,  engi- 
neering, and  economic  factors  prior  to  large 
timber  sales. 

Requires  the  imposition  of  limits  on  clear-, 
cutting,  cutting  of  unmarked  trees,  and  cut- 
ting of  immature  trees  In  national  forests. 
Requires  the  preparation  of  management 
plans  for  the  national  forests. 

HJR.  13045.  April  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
vise the  amotmt  of  a  contribution  of  ordi- 
nary income  property  which  may  be  deducted 
from  gross  income,  where  the  contribution  Is 
used  by  the  tax-exempt  donee  in  a  function 
which  Is  related  to  its  basis  as  a  tax-exempt 
org  emlza  tlon. 

HJi.  13046.  April  6.  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology-. 
Amends  the  solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pilot  plant  and  demon- 
stration programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  grants  and  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  and  Interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
programs. 

HJt.  13047.  April  6,  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technolc^y. 
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and  to  aut 
Environment 
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resource  recove 
stratlon  programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  grants  and  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  and  Interstate  solid 
waste  management  and  resources  recovery 
programs. 

HJt.  13048.  AprU  6.  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  autb(M-lze  the  Administrate  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pilot  plant  and  demon- 
stration programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  grants  and  assist- 
ance to  aute.  local,  and  IntersUte  soUd 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
programs. 

HJl.  13049.  April  6,  1C76.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Science  and  Technology. 
Amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  ex- 
pand research  and  development  programs 
and  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  and  guarantee  loans  for  energy  and 
resource  recovery  pUot  plant  and  demon- 
tration  programs. 

Includes  provisions  for  gi-ants  and  assist- 
ance to  State,  local,  and  IntersUte  soUd 
waste  mauagement  and  resources  recovery 
programs. 

HJl.  13050.  AprU  6,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  any  veteran  who  Is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  by  reason  of  hard- 
ship to  36  months  of  educational  assisUnce. 

UR.  13051.  AprU  6,  1976.  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Diabetes  Adrisory  Board  to  In- 
sure the  ImpIemenUtlon  of  a  long-range 
plant  to  combat  diabetes.  Authorizes  the 
SecreUry  to  make  grants  to  sclentlsU  who 
have  shown  productivity  in  diabetes  research 
for  the  ptirpose  of  continuing  stich  research. 
Authorizes,  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
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Act 
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Act.  tlie  appropriatlou  of 
the  purposes  of  making 
for  research  and  training 
disorders. 

H.R.  13052.  April  6,  197fl 
Stipulates  that  recipients 
slons  and  compensation 
amount  of  such  pension  oi 
duced    because    of 
monthly  social  security 

Hit.  13063.  April  6,  197f 
Authorizes  the  President 
er  to  the  Government  of 

H.B.  13054.  April  6,  197^ 
Authorizes    the 
Services  to  dispose  of 
short  tons  of  antimony 
tlonal  stockpile  established 
Strategic  and  Critical 
Act  and  the  supplement^ 
lished  pursuant   to  the 
Development  and 

H.R.  13055.  April  6,  197  1 
Authorizes    the 
Services  to  dispose  of 
000  carats  of  Industrial 
in  the  national  stockpile 
ant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Stock  Piling  Act  and  the 
pile  established  pursuant 
Ti-ade   Development  and 
1954. 

H.R.   13066.  AprU  6.  197(1 
Authorizes    the 
Services  to  dispose  of 
long  tons  of  tin  now  hel|l 
stockpile  established 
teglc  and  Critical  Material^ 
and  the  supplemental 
pursuant  to  the 
opment  and  Assistance 

H.R.  13057.  April  6,  197(1 
Authorizes    the 
Services  to  dispose   of 
000.000  troy  ounces  of 
national    stockpile 
the  Strategic   and  Critical 
Piling  Act. 

H.R.     13058.     April     6, 
Amend  the  Forest  and 
able  Resources  Planning 
rect  the  Secretary  of 
in   the   Renewable 
tlonal  program 
into    account    specified 

Requires  the  Secretary 
He  participation  in  the 
view  of  proposed   land 
and  to  promulgate 
velopment    and    revision 

Revises  provisions 
ber  found  on  National 

H.R.    13059.    April    6, 
Insular  Affairs.  Sets  fortl 
latlng    inheritance    of 
lands  on  the  Umatilla 
Oregon. 

HJl.  13060.  AprU  6,  1976 
Authorizes  a  taxpayer, 
Revenue  Code,  to  use  a 
tion  period  in  computing 
on    any    qualifying 
equipment  in  a  high 

H.R.  13061.  April  6,  1976 
Amends  the  Internal 
crease  the  percentage 
an  amount  equal  to  20 
gross  income  but  not  to 
In  the  case  of  a  joint 
spouse,  (2)   $2,500  in  the 
ried  individual,  or  (3)   $1 
a  married  individual  filing 

H.R.  13062.  AprU  6,  1976 . 
Amends    the    Old-Age 
ability  Insurance  prograir 
ci'.rity  Act  to  prohibit 
Individual's  old-age   ln£ 
cau.se  of  outside  earnlngd 
from  either  wages  or  self 

HR.    13063.   April   6 
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specified  sums  lOtt    istration.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
grants  to  centers      to  select  an  appropriate  site  In  the  District 

of  Columbia  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 

Bernardo  de  Galvez. 
H.R.  13064.  April  6,   1976.  Interstate  and 


Veterans'  Affairs, 
of  veterans'  pen- 
^all  not  have  the 
compensation  re- 
Increases    In 


benefits. 


Armed  Services. 


thorlty  for  Federal  banking  agencies  relat- 
ing to  financial  institutions,  competition 
among  such  institutions,  and  the  fiow  of 
funds  for  mortgage  credit. 

Amends  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
establish  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration   and    the    National    Credit    Union 


Foreign  Commerce.  Allows  the  Federal  Com-      rency  and   Housing.  Provides  statutory  avi 
munications  Commission  to  authorize   any     --— ■—  '—  '=•--"      •   •-^.-,  .  ,.^ 

retail    dealer    selling    citizen's    band    radio 
transmitters  to  Issues  a  conditional  license 
complete  with  call  number. 
H.R.  13065  AprU  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means, 
sell  one  destroy-     Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to   (1) 
Peru.  provide  graduated  investment  credit  rates; 

Armed  Services,      .g)    establish   graduated   corporate   Income     Administration  Discount  Fund, 
tor    of    General     ^^  rates;   (3)  increase  the  corporate  surtax  Establishes  the  Deposit  Interest  Rate  Con- 

apiroxlmately   10,000     ^^^^  j^^^  siirtax  exemption;  (4)  authorize  the      trol  Committee. 

ngw  held  in  the  na-     election  of  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  on  the         Ametids  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to 
pursuant  to  the     ^^^^^  ^^  exchange  of  qualified  small  busUie&s      direi  t  the  Honte  Loan  Bank  Board  to  caiwe 
lals  Stock  Piling     property  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  real-      Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to  be- 
stockplle  estab-     ^^^  j^  reinvested  in  like  property;  and  (5)      come  primarily  long-term  residential  mort- 
allow  the  executor  of  estate  to  elect  to  pay 
the  estate  tax  In  instaUments  if  the  value 
of  an  Interest  in  a  closely  held  business  ex- 
ceeds 35  percent  of  the  value  of  the  gross 
estate  or  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  tax- 
able estate. 
HJl.  13066.  AprU  6,  1976.  Rules.  Requures 
Critical  Materials     jgyje^  of  Federal  programs  to  determine  If 
ST^plemental  stock-      ^j^^y    warrant    continuation.    Requires    the 
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n  diabetic  related 


H.R.  13076.  April  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  admission  of  a  certain  individual 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

H.R.    13077.   AprU  7,    1976.   Banking,   Cur- 


Armed  Services. 

of    General 

approximately  28,000 

In  the  national 

pursuant  to  the  Stra- 

Stock  PUlng  Act 

stockpile  established 

Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 

of  1954. 

Armed  Services. 

of    General 

approximately    118,- 

sUvdr  now  held  In  the 

established  pumumt  to 

Materials   Stock 

.976.    Agriculture. 

I  angeland  Renew- 

Act  of  1974  to  dl- 
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provide  for  pub- 
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President  to  conduct  such  review  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  annual  budget.  Re- 
quires Congress  to  make  such  review  every 
four  years. 

Requires  that  all  rules  proposed  by  any 
Federal  agency  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval. 

H.R.  13067.  AprU  6,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of  the 
Obed  River,  segments  of  two  of  Its  tribu- 
taries, and  a  segment  of  the  Emory  River, 
Tenues.see,  as  a  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  river  system. 

Designates  another  segment  of  the  Emory 
River,  Tennessee,  as  a  potential  addition  to 
the  national  wUd  and  scenic  river  system. 

H.R.  13068.  April  6,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  making  agricultural  censuses,  to 
use  the  statistical  method  known  as 
sampling. 

H.R.  13069.  AprU  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Compensation  and 
Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Extension 
Act  to  extend  for  one  year  and  increase  the 
authorization  for  making  loans  to  the  unem- 
ployment fund  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  13070.  AprU  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Extends  and  increases  the  authorization  for 
making  loans  to  the  unemployment  fund  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  under  the  Emergency 
Compensation  and  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Extension  Act  of  1975. 

H.R.  13071.  AprU  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  to  extend  the  special 
unemployment  assistance  program  for  one 
year. 

H.R.  13072.  April  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  program 
authorized  by  that  Act.  Revises  the  trigger 
provisions  for  initiating  Federal  assistance. 
Sets  forth  a  formula  for  determining  the 
amoiuit  of  Federal  assistance  available  to  In- 
dividual accounts. 

H.R.  13073.  AprU  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  for  one  year. 

HR.  13074.  April  6,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1974  to  permit  the  use  of 
area  triggers  within  States  to  determine  the 
payment  of  Federal  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

H.R.  13075.  AprU  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  individual  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  a  specified  sum  arising  from 
a  tax  deficiency  assessed  against  such  indi- 
vidual by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


gage  lenders. 

H.R.  13078.  April  7,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Tran-sportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  approve  user  charge  systems 
based  upon  ad  valorem  taxation  if  specified 
requirements  are  satisfied. 

H.R.  13079.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prescribes  minimum  na- 
tional standards  for  utility  rate  structures 
in  order  to  alleviate  burdens  Imposed  on  low- 
Incoute  consumers.  Establishes  requirements 
for  fvUl  evidentiary  bearings  on  proposed 
i"ate  increases,  with  adequate  representa- 
tion of  consxmier  Interests. 

Establishes  an  Electric  Utility  Ratemaking 
As.sistance  Office  within  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  provide  assistance  with 
respect  to  ratemaking  procedures. 

Amends  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  reqinre 
utUltles  to  comply  with  standards  designed 
to  assure  a  reliable  supply  of  electric  energy. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  grants  to 
State  regulatory  authorities.  Establishes  pro- 
cedures tor  planning  and  coordination  in 
the  siting  of  bulk  power  facilities. 

H.R.  13080.  April  7,  1976.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  and  sp)ecifled 
other  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
( 1 )  to  establish  ntore  efficient  methods  for  de- 
termining the  cofit  of  services  furnished  un- 
der such  programs;  (2)  to  insure  prompt  and 
accurate  determinations  of  eligibUlty  under 
such  programs;  (3)  to  Increase  services  for 
which  reimbursement  will  be  made;  and  (4) 
to  establish  procedures  designed  to  prevent 
exce.ss  reimbursement  for  services  provided 
under  sucli  programs. 

H.R.  13081.  AprU  7,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Atfalrs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  by  quit-claim  deed  to 
the  present  owners  of  record  all  phosphate 
htterest  of  the  United  States  in  specified 
lands  in  Polk  County.  Florida. 

H.R.  13082.  AprU  7,  1976.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  permit  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General 
Mlhallovlch  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
monument,  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  General  Draza  MUiailovich. 

H.R.  13083.  AprU  7,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Medicare  program  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  payment  under  tlie 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  specified  diagnostic  tests  and  physical 
exanilnatlons  given  for  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer. 

H.R.  l:?084,  AprU  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  Federal 
Regulatory  Agency  Review  Commicsion  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  make 
t  ecommendatloiis  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  strtictures,  policies,  practices,  regula- 
tions, and  controlling  statutes  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  13085.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
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Congress  ^th  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13086.  April  7,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  require  proof  of  automobile  prop- 
erty and  personal  liability  Insurance  on  auto- 
mobiles imported  for  the  personal  use  of  non- 
residents and  foreign  government  personnel. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  minlm'im  Insur- 
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ance  requirements  In  those  States  in  which 
the  vehicle  wUl  be  operated. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
forward  certain  identifying  information  on 
such  vehicles  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion who  shall  forward  such  information  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  responsible  for 
motor  vehicle  registration. 

H.R.  13087.  AprU  7,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  require  the 
United  States  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  lateral 
sewer  connections  between  federaUy-assisted 
collection  systems  and  slngle-famUy  resi- 
dences of  low-Income  elderly  persons  age  65 
or  older. 

H.R.  13088.  AprU  7, 1976.  Science  and  Ttech- 
nology.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  tbe 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration to  offer  financial  assistance  for  the 
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establishment  of  State  energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  institutes. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  for  specified 
energy  research  projects  of  such  Institutes. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  establish  a 
plan,  subject  to  Congressional  review,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Er.ergy 
Conservation  Extension  Service. 

H.R.  13089.  AprU  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  period 
of  daylight  savings  time. 

Exempts  from  such  act  any  state  or  a  part 
of  any  State  which  has  enacted  a  State  law 
exempting  It  from  such  provisions. 

Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  adjustments  with  re- 
spect to  hotirs  of  operation  of  daytime  stand- 
ard amplitude  modulation  broadcast  stations. 
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SECRETARY  KISSINGER  IN  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  28,  197$ 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger's  remarks  in  Zambia 
yesterday  regarding  our  Nation's  policy 
toward  Africa  have  been  played  promi- 
nently on  this  morning's  front  pages  and 
analyzed  in  some  depth  in  many  edito- 
rials. I  believe  today's  New  York  Times 
editorial  on  the  subject  puts  Secretary 
Kissinger's  address  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, and  I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 
Mr.  Kissinger  in  Africa  .  .  . 

In  the  major  policy  address  of  his  first 
southern  African  tour.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  has  gone  far  to  restore  the  tradi- 
tional American  commitment  to  self-deter- 
mination, majority  rule,  racial  equality  and 
human  rights.  Speaking  In  Zambia,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer said  with  force  and  clarity  a  great 
many  things  President  Kaunda  and  other 
African  leaders  have  long  been  waiting  to 
hear  convincingly  from  the  United  States 
Government. 

On  the  most  explosive  problems  of  a  rap- 
idly changing  subcontinent,  the  Secretary 
was  emphatic:  The  United  States  Is  "wholly 
committed  to  help  bring  about  a  rapid,  Jttst 
and  African  solution"  in  Rhodesia;  it  will 
urge  South  Africa  to  fix  a  timetable  for  self- 
determination  In  Namibia,  under  United  Na- 
tions sujjervlsion  and  with  participation  by 
African  groups  now  banned  there;  and  in- 
sist on  the  end  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Kissinger  avowed 
support  "In  the  strongest  terms"  for  Brit- 
ain's recent  proposals  for  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  African  majority  rule  In  Rhodesia 
within  two  years.  He  seemed  especially  deter- 
mined to  quash  any  hopes  of  Rhodesia's 
white  regime  for  American  support  "at  any 
stage  in  its  confiict  with  African  states  or 
African  liberation  movements."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said,  "it  will  face  our  unrelenting 
opposition  until  a  negotiated  settlement  Is 
achieved." 

As  part  of  that  opposition,  he  promised 
that  the  Administration  would  again  this 
year  urge  Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  authorized  importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  the  Salis- 
bury regime  for  which  the  United  States 
voted.  He  also  disclosed  a  $12.5  million  aid 
program  for  Mozambique  and  promised  help 
ior     other     countries     bordering     Rhodesia 


whose  economies  would  suffer  If  they  en- 
forced the  U.N.  sanctions  and  closed  their 
frontiers. 

...   A  FOBWABD  POLICT 

These  are  major  strides  forward  for  an 
American  policy  on  southern  Africa  that 
has  seemed  for  the  last  seven  yean  to  favor 
in  many  ways  the  bolstering  of  white  su- 
premacy, for  all  the  official  statements  to  the 
contrary.  And  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger did  not  try,  as  he  had  during  Angola's 
civil  war,  to  frighten  the  Africans  with  the 
specter  of  Soviet  hegemony.  He  confined 
himself  to  a  brief  warning  against  any  out- 
side interference  in  Africa  or  the  pursuit  of 
"bloc  policies." 

It  is  already  evident,  from  Mr.  Kissinger's 
receptions  in  Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Zambia, 
that  African  leaders  are  stUl  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  if  it  supports 
their  prime  objective  of  majority  rule  in 
southern  Africa.  They  will  tmderstandably 
be  looking  for  a  prompt  foUow-through  on 
his  Lusaka  commitments,  especially  for  ac- 
tion on  such  matters  as  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  and  for  the  detailing  of  pro- 
posals for  aid  and  conditions  of  trade  prom- 
ised for  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  May. 

But  Mr.  Kissinger  has  made  an  Impressive 
if  belated  attempt  to  atone  for  past  Ameri- 
can blunders  In  Africa — some  of  his  mak- 
ing— and  to  establish  a  climate  for  mutually 
advantageous  relations  with  a  part  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
ignore  in  safety. 


THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  B.  COBB, 
U.S.  JUDGE  IN  BANKRUPTCY, 
HAWAII 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
April  1976,  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Cobb,  U.S.  judge  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
Federal  district  of  Hawaii,  will  be  retir- 
ing from  the  bench  after  14  years  of 
dedicated  service.  Judge  Cobb  served 
Hawaii  well  in  this  capacity,  but  more 
importantly,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  glimpse  of  his  total 
life— not  only  to  the  "Aloha  State,"  but 
to  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Judge  Cobb  was  bom  in  Kansas  in 
1894,  shortly  after  which,  his  family 
migrated  to  Wyoming  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1916  from  the 


University  of  Wyoming.  During  World 
War  I,  he  served  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Belgium  and 
France.  An  accomplished  cavalryman 
and  trained  in  gunnery,  he  left  the  serv- 
ice after  2  years  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  field  artillery. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1919,  Judge 
Cobb  served  as  an  administrative  officer 
of  a  food  mission  sent  by  Herbert  Hoover 
to  relieve  the  Russians  during  the  civil 
war  there.  Upon  completion  of  this  task. 
Judge  Cobb  returned  to  the  west  where 
he  secured  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  This  was  followed  by 
20  years  of  law  practice  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  politics  in  the  Casper,  Wyo.. 
area.  He  served  five  terras  as  a  member  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Legislature,  rising 
to  the  chaii'manship  of  the  committee 
on  finance  and  later  to  majority  leader. 

Judge  Cobb  came  to  Hawaii  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  and,  for  all  purposes,  never 
left.  His  hope  was  to  continue  his  law 
practice  In  the  Islands,  but  instead. 
World  War  n  came  and  he  was  called 
on  to  serve  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Delos 
C.  Emmons,  the  Military  Governor  of 
Hawaii.  It  was  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts and  successful  argument  that  mass 
internment  of  Hawaii's  Japanese  popu- 
lation did  not  becMne  a  reality.  Again 
through  Judge  Cobb's  persistent  and 
diligent  efforts,  the  formation  of  the 
famed  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
the  "Go  for  Broke"  regiment,  became 
a  possibility.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  the  mainland  where  one  of  his  initial 
assignments  was  in  the  sensitive  and 
delicate  processing  of  release  papers  for 
some  125,000  people  interned  on  the  west 
coast.  He  served  with  General  Emmons 
in  various  assignments  in  North  Africa 
and  Alaska  returning  to  Hawaii  in  1945 
when  he  received  an  appointment  as  the 
Territory's  surplus  property  officer. 

Finally,  in  1947,  Judge  Cobb  began  his 
law  practice  in  Honolulu.  However,  his 
inherent  love  for  politics  led  him  to  par- 
ticipate sictively  in  the  political  life  with- 
in oiu-  island  community.  In  1950,  he  ran 
for  the  Office  of  Delegate  to  Congress. 
Although  imsuccessful  in  his  bid,  it  re- 
sulted in  the  closest  race  for  that  office 
by  a  Democrat  up  to  that  period. 

Then  in  1962,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy saw  fit  to  call  upon  William  B. 
Cobb  to  serve  as  judge  in  banki-uptcy  for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
and  carefully  deliberate  its  many  points 
of  concern: 

Even-Aged  Forest  Management^Effect  on 
Wn-DLiFE   Species 

(By  Dan  W.   Speake)^ 

We  are  all  concerned  about  effects  of  forest 
management  programs  on  wUdllfe.  These  ef- 
fects depend  upon  many  factors  and  are  re- 
lated to  the  habitat  needs  of  various  species. 
WUdllfe  habitats  in  forests  are  made  up  of 
one  or  more  stages  of  plant  succession  which 
may  or  may  not  be  combined  into  patterns 
creating  suitable  conditions  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  species. 

The  five  basic  successlonal  stages  are:  (1) 
openings  dominated  by  herbaceous  vegeta- 
tion, (2)  areas  dominated  by  woody  brush 
or  timber  in  tbe  sappling  stage,  (3)  pole 
stage  timber  stands,  (4)  intermediate  forest 
stands,  and  (5)  mature  or  over-mature  forest 
stands.  When  wUdlife  management  is  being 
carried  out  their  Individual  importance  and 
distribution  within  a  given  area  will  vary 
depending  on  the  species  or  group  of  species 
being  favored. 

Mature  or  over-mature  stands  are  of  great 
aesthetic  interest,  basic  ecological  interest, 
and  they  provide  conditions  essential  to  some 
plants  and  animals  that  may  become  rare 
In  Intensively  managed  forests  on  short  ro- 
tations. They  are  the  most  productive  types 
for  mast,  especially  acorns.  This  fact  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  that  long  timber  rota- 
tions are  much  preferred  by  southern  wild- 
life managers.  The  other  4  stages  of  plant 
succession  comprising  wildlife  habitat  are 
created  under  management  by  cutting,  site 
preparation,  biu-ning,  manipulation  of  rota- 
tions or  by  permanent  openings.  Poles  stage 
stands  are  not  essential  to  many  species  of 
wildlife  but  they  are  used  for  cover  and  in 
a  dynamic  forest  system  such  stands  will 
naturally  occur. 

Forests  that  are  managed  on  an  even-aged 
system  are  characterized  by  stages  of  plant 
succession  occurlng  in  blocks.  The  blocks  can 
be  small  enough  and  their  shapes  and  Inter- 
sperslon  complex  enough  to  provide  excellent 
wildlife  habitat  provided  wildlife  needs  are 
known  and  considered  in  the  planning  stage. 
On  the  other  hand,  even-aged  forest  manage- 
ment often  produces  large  blocks  of  succes- 
slonal stages  or  artificial  plantings  that  are 
very  poor  habitats  for  the  majority  of  en- 
demic birds,  mammals  and  reptiles. 

The  key  idea  in  forest  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  diversity  In  the  habitat.  An  abun- 
dance of  research  has  shown  this.  Forest  game 
and  most  other  non-migratory  forest  wild- 
life species  often  thrive  in  high  numbers  in 
situations  where  aU  their  needs  can  be  met 
within  a  short  distance.  The  distance  de- 
pends on  the  normal  home  range  or  annual 
range  sl2»  of  the  various  species.  This  is 
known  for  some  species,  not  known  for  most. 
For  Instance,  the  average  home  range  size 
for  our  southern  deer  is  around  200  acres, 
and  the  annual  range  for  turkeys  is  al>out 
1,000  acres.  Within  the  annual  range  of  a 
turkey,  seasonal  range  shifts  occiu*.  Open- 
ings with  herbaceous  vegetation  are  essen- 
tial, a  mid-story  of  fruit  and  mast  producing 
trees  and  shrubs  is  essential,  and  mature 
hardwoods  for  mast  prodvictiou  are  likewise 
necessary.  Fruit  or  mast  production  of  im- 
portant plant  species  will  fall  in  some  years, 
so  a  variety  of  species  must  be  present  to 
carry  high  wildlife  populations. 

One  of  the  most  serious  wUdllfe  problems 
that  can  develop  with  even-aged  forest  man- 
agement can  be  raeeseively  large  clearcuts 
that  result  in  the  loss  of  edge  effect  and  the 
poor  distribution  of  habitat  elements.  Shape 
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of  clearcuts  Is  just  as  Important.  Long  nar- 
row units  are  very  acceptable  and  could 
be  large  but  less  linear  units  of  large  size 
are  undesirable. 

Another  serious  problem  can  be  that  too 
much  area  will  be  put  into  8b<»rt  rotations. 
When  short  rotation  even-aged  pine  forestrj' 
is  carried  out  with  regeneration  occurring  on 
large  (one  or  two  square  mile)  blocks,  much 
of  the  wildlife  is  apt  to  be  eliminated  or 
greatly  reduced  In  number.  It  is  true  that 
clearcuts  create  quaU  habitat  and  good  con- 
ditions for  plants  and  animals  that  are  fa- 
vored in  early  stages  of  succession.  It  is  also 
true  that  an  abundance  of  deer  food  is  pro- 
duced on  many  clearcut  areas.  But  these 
tieneflts  are  temporary.  Within  about  ten 
years  following  planting,  the  canopy  of  young 
trees  can  be  expected  to  close,  and  until 
thinning  and/or  burning,  this  clearcut  is  of 
little  use  except  as  cover  to  game  and  many 
other  species  of  wildlife.  At  the  rate  some  of 
the  all-aged  forests  are  being  converted  to 
planted  pines.  It  doesn't  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  see  that  essential  components  of  wild- 
life habitat  could  be  eliminated  from  large 
blocks  of  land  in  a  relatively  short  time.  It 
Is  not  unconunon  to  see  square  or  rectangu- 
lar clearcuts  of  several  hundred  acres  being 
created  in  ad  J  caning  blocks  In  successive 
years.  When  this  happens,  hardwoods  of  mast 
producing  size  are  virtually  eliminated  over 
large  tracts.  Under  ciu-reut  plans  for  short 
rotations  of  pine  stands,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  mast  and  fruit  wUl  be  provided  for  many 
species  that  require  these  foods. 

In  contrast  to  short  rotations,  sawlog  rota- 
tions of  80-100  years  are  easier  to  manage 
from  the  wildlife  standpoint  because,  at  any 
one  time,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
forest  is  in  older  trees  capable  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  there  is  time  for  a  productive 
mldstory  to  develop.  Controlled  bvirnlng  can 
also  be  used  more  effectively  in  older  phic 
stands  to  produce  and  rejuvenate  forage, 
fruit  and  seed  producers  In  the  under- 
story.  With  long  rotations,  relatively  small 
stand  sizes  and  retention  of  hardwoods 
where  they  grow  weU  even-aged  fwest  man- 
agement can  be  good  wUdlil'e  management. 
It  is  primarily  a  question  of  when,  where, 
how  and  how  much. 

In  the  management  of  even-aged  pine  for- 
ests for  wUdlife,  controlled  burning  is  al- 
most an  Indispensable  tool  but  foresters 
and  wildlife  managers  are  now  apprehensive 
about  the  possibUltles  of  restrictions  on  con- 
trolled burning  in  view  of  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

Considerable  know-how  is  avaUable  about 
the  needs  of  game  species  so  that  reasonably 
accurate  predictions  can  be  made  regarding 
Impacts  of  forestry  practices.  Management 
practices  can  be  recommended  which  will  im- 
prove game  habitat. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  non- 
game  species  so  that  factors  affecting  their 
population  sizes  and  distribution  will  be 
better  understood.  Of  coxnse,  this  means  that 
new  funds  wiU  have  to  be  located  and  used 
to  support  research  and  management.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  hunting  pub- 
lic Is  Interested  in  wUdlife  only  for  hunting 
piu-poses.  This  group  and  their  funds  are 
doing  a  great  deal  for  non-game  species  as 
well  as  game  species  by  preserving  lands  in  a 
relatively  wild  condition  and  by  investiga- 
tions and  actions  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
endangered  species.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Is  devoting  more  of  its  resources  to 
the  area  of  endangered  and  non-game  spe- 
cies. Tlie  Forest  Service  is  now  preparing  sec- 
tions in  their  wildlife  habitat  inanagement 
handbook  on  habitat  management  for  non- 
game  and  rare  and  endangered  species.  The 
Southeastern  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society 
is  establishing  regional  lists  of  endangered 
species,  threatened  species  and  species  of 
special  concern.  The  current  status  of  all 
these  animals  will  be  described  In  published 
form  In  the  near  future  and  It  Is  likely  that 
investigations  and  possibly  management  ac- 
tions will  be  stimulated.  We're  seeing  more 
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and  more  non-game  wUdlife  research  proj- 
ects at  the  various  Cooperative  WUdlife  Re- 
search Units,  Universities  and  within  State 
Natural  Resource  Agencies.  AU  of  these  in- 
vestigations wUl  Improve  our  basic  knowl- 
edge upon  which  forest  management  deci- 
sions must  be  based. 

In  some  areas,  give  and  take  between  wild- 
life people,  concerned  citizens,  naturalist 
groups  and  foresters  has  resulted  in  prog- 
ress toward  correcting  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  even-aged  system.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Alabama  Forest  Products  Associ- 
ation Executive  Committee  recommended  the 
following  "cutting  practices"  to  its  member- 
ship in  1971 : 

(a)  Areas  to  be  harvested  by  the  clearcut- 
ting  system  should  be  kept  as  smaU  and  as 
narrow  as  economlcaUy  practical.  Large,  wide 
clearcuts  should  be  avoided. 

(b)  Clearcutting  should  not  be  employed 
on  an  area  adjacent  to  lands  recently  bar- 
vested  by  this  method.  The  lapse  of  time 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  newly  established 
forest  growth  to  present  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  afford  game  cover. 

(c)  Hardwood  types  should  be  left  along 
stream  beds  and  drains  and  managed  as 
hardwoods.  Clumps  of  hardwood  trees.  In- 
cluding den  trees  and  good  food-producing 
trees,  should  be  left  in  other  areas. 

(d)  The  forested  area  along  stream  beds 
should  not  be  clearcut  but  managed  as  un- 
even-aged forest. 

(e)  Forested  strips  shoiUd  be  left  along 
highways  for  their  aesthetic  value  untU  such 
time  as  harvested  areas  behind  them  are  tall 
enough  for  their  removal. 

(f)  Control  bum  In  natural  and  planted 
stands  every  three  to  five  years  or  as  often 
as  is  practical. 

(g)  Streams  shoiUd  be  kept  clear  of  tops. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  these  rec- 
ommendations wlU  be  foUowed  by  large  In- 
dustrial forest  owners.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  trend  towards  short  rotation  pine 
monoculture  wiU  not  continue  as  It  has  in 
the  recent  past. 


ARAB  ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PENNBTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  Judiciafy  Committee  is 
currently  cmsidering  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  demands  of  Arab  countries  that 
U.S.  firms  join  an  economic  boycott  of 
Israel  and  Jewish-owned  or  operated 
companies. 

This  boycott  represents  the  worst 
aspects  of  international  anti-Semitism, 
and  it  should  be  fought  and  rejected  by 
all  firms  which  are  asked  to  comply  with 
its  restrictions. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia.  Delaware  regional  office 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  about  the  testimony  presented  by 
the  ADL  at  the  hearings  on  this  problem: 

ARAB   ECONOMIC    BOYCOTT 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  testified  on  AprU  8  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
olies and  Commercial  Law  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary,  chaired  by  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Jr.  The  ADL  presented  its  views  on  legisla- 
tion currently  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
deal  with  foreign  boycott  practices,  and  on 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  situations  which 
have  prompted  the  introduction  of  these 
measures,  according  to  S.  Regen  Ginsburg, 
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Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  PhUa- 
delphia  ADL  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  Ginsburg  said  that  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon League's  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
was  presented  by  David  A.  Brody,  Washing- 
ton representative  for  the  League.  The  ADL 
spokesman  told  Rodino,  "We  support  Con- 
gresswoman  Holtzman's  bill  HJl.  12383  be- 
cause we  feel  that  It  is  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  our  American  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  traditions,  and  to  halt  a  continu- 
ing subversion  of  American  pubUc  poUcy. 

"We  do  not  oppose  Arab-Ameiican  trade 
and  commerce.  Indeed,  we  favor  it  as  a  means 
of  helping  the  American  economy.  Such 
trade  is  especiaUy  crucial  because  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  petrodollars  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  need,  therefore,  to  balance  our 
international  payments." 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  stressed  In 
its  statement  to  the  House  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Ginsburg  said,  "What  we  do  <^pose  la 
the  use  of  economic  power  to  force  American 
firms  to  make  private  business  decisions 
based  upon,  and  designed  to  further,  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  foreign  powers.  That 
these  aims  have  as  a  substantial  component 
a  vicious  anti-Semitism  only  makes  such 
coercion  aU  the  more  reprehensible. 

"The  Arab  boycott  must  be  seen  as  multi- 
dimensional— ^the  prohibitions  against  Amer- 
ican contractors  or  subcontractors  doing 
business  with  Israel  are  Intertwined  with 
overt  and  covert  religious  discrimination  In 
various  forms  against  American  Jews. 

"And  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  aspects 
of  the  boycott  Is  that  which  requires  one 
American  firm  to  police  the  boycott  by  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  subcontractors — other 
American  firms — ^wbo  trade  with  Israel." 

The  Anti -Defamation  League  in  its  state- 
ment said  that  HJl.  12383  would  go  far  to- 
ward eliminating  these  grave  vlolatlonB  of 
American  principles  and  poUcy.  Hie  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League's  statement  outlined  the 
Arab  boycott's  genesis  and  history  as  follows: 

The  Arab  League,  since  1945,  even  before 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  has  car- 
ried on  a  worldwide  economic.  mlUtary,  po- 
litical and  psychological  campaign  aimed  ini- 
tially at  preventing  the  advent  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  since  1948  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing that  nation.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
Arab  League's  efforts  aimed  at  the  economic 
strangulation  of  Israel  is  the  imposition  of 
a  worldwide  boycott  and  system  of  restrictive 
trade  practices  directed  against  aU  Amer- 
icans— Jewish  and  non-Jewish — who  trade 
with  and/or  otherwise  support  the  Jewish 
state. 

At  first,  the  Arab  League  merely  sought  to 
prevent  its  own  nations  from  importing 
IsraeU  goods.  But  In  1060,  it  broadened  its 
lx>ycott  to  include  tlilrd  persons  by  black- 
listing ships  transporting  goods  or  people  to 
the  State  of  Israel.  Anather  step  backward 
was  taken  in  1965  with  the  organization  of 
the  central  boycott  c^ce  in  Damascus.  For- 
mal regulations  were  adopted  and  each  mem- 
ber state  organized  its  own  IoceU  boycott  of- 
fice with  its  own  boycott  regulations.  Today, 
there  are  variations  in  the  local  regulations 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  boycott  nUes 
by  the  member  states.  Some  of  the  deci- 
sions of  these  nations  are,  to  say  the  least, 
capricious  and  some  are  absurd. 

The  Arab  boycott  regulations  apply  to  aU 
individuals  and  companies  that  trade  with 
or  otherwise  support  Israel.  As  part  of  the 
Arab  League's  restrictive  trade  practices  and 
boycott,  any  firm  or  individual  on  the  black- 
list of  the  Arab  League  is  prohibited  from 
doing  business  with  or  in  any  nation  of  the 
Arab  world.  Further,  any  firm  or  individual 
which  Itself  does  business  with  such  black- 
listed firm  or  individual  may  be  barred  from 
doing  business  with  or  in  any  Arab  nation. 

Arab  boycott  restrlct'ons  also  often  {4>ply 
to  companies  which  have  Jewish  directors  or 
other  Jewish  connections,  or  which  are 
"Zionist-controlled."  Fortune  magazine  has 
commented  that  the  "sweeping,  convenient. 
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and  highly  dubious"  terms  give  the  Arabs 
"freedom  to  blacklist  almost  at  will"  and 
American  firms,  wishing  to  do  business  with 
the  Arab  world  have  responded  to  the  ci^rt- 
ciouB  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  boycott  by 
eliminating  theii  Jewish  directors  or  at  least 
removing  their  names  from  their  letterheads. 

"WhUe  the  effectiveness  of  the  Arab  boy- 
cott may  have  been,  in  the  past,  somewhat 
questionable,"  ADL's  Washington  representa- 
tive, David  Brody,  told  the  Subcommittee,  "it 
certainly  is  a  factor  now.  It  Is  a  factor  be- 
cause of  the  recent  huge  increase  in  the 
money  avaUable  to  Arab  governments  to  en- 
f<»ce  their  political,  economic  and  religious 
predUectlons.  Every  year  that  goes  by  with- 
out the  cracking  of  the  OPEC  cartel  by  the 
industrial  countrlee  wHl  swell  that  petrodol- 
lar surplus  to  even  more  Incredible  levels. 

"The  restrictive  trade  practices  and  boy- 
cott of  the  Arab  League  prsicticed  within  the 
United  States  are  so  pervasive  as  to  ad- 
versely affect  thousands  of  firms  and  individ- 
uals in  this  country.  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff  recently  stated  [Congressional  Record, 
March  16,  1976]:  "The  best  estimates  are 
that  today  as  many  as  3,000  American  com- 
panies are  boycotting  2,000  firms  that  have 
been  blacklisted  by  the  boycott.' 

"The  Director  of  the  Memphis  office  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  announced 
that  Arab  boycott  requests  of  Memphis- 
area  companies  have  become  so  voluminous 
recently  that  the  Department  has  scheduled 
a  special  seminar  for  exporters  and  others 
there  this  month."  Mr.  Brody  stated. 

"And  significantly.  The  New  York  Times, 
on  AprU  4.  1976,  reported  that  a  20-coimtry 
Arab  group,  meeting  In  Alexandria  for  a 
10-day  conference,  formally  removed  from 
the  boycott  list  43  companies  that  had 
stopped  doing  business  with  Israel,"  the 
ADL  official  noted.  "It  had  earlier  been  re- 
ported that  the  conference  had  considered 
the  appUcations  of  some  80  foreign  firms  to 
be  removed  from  the  office's  blacklist.  These 
firms,  said  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  March  25,  had  'submitted  documents 
proving  they  had  ceased  trading  in  Israel.' 

"The  Arab  boycott,  its  mischievous  black- 
list and  its  by-product  of  coercion,  are  ob- 
viously aUve  and  weU,  and  living  in  our 
midst. 

"It  is  explicit  United  States  policy  under 
existing  law  to  oppose  boycotts  of  friendly 
nations.  lUa  poUcy  is  stated  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  Unfortiuiately,  the  Act 
merely  encourages  and  requests  American 
business  firms  not  to  comply  with  boycott 
restrictions.  There  is  no  penalty  if  an  Ameri- 
can business  does  comply.  H.R.  12383  would 
flU  this  void  by  Imposing  penalties. 

"The  statutory  scheme  of  H.R.  12383  would 
do  the  foUowlng:  In  simple  terms,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Arab  boycott,  it  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  a  business  enterprise  to  co- 
erce, by  economic  means,  a  U.S.  company  to 
cause  it  to  discriminate  against  Jews  in  its 
business  dealings  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
business  with  companies  doing  business  with 
Israel.  It  would  also  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  company  to  yield  to  such  coercive  de- 
mands. 

■  "The  reach  of  the  Administration  blU, 
HJl.  11488,  is  limited  to  discriminatory  boy- 
cott requests  and  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
boycott  of  Israel.  Moreover,  it  only  penal- 
izes the  coercer,  and  not  the  person  who 
goes  along  with  the  discriminatory  demands," 
Mr.  Brody  pointed  out  to  the  Subcommittee. 

"HJi.  12383  would  not  only  make  it  vinlaw- 
ful  to  coerce  another  into  compliance  with 
a  boycott  request,  but  would  make  it  un- 
lawfiU  to  give  into  such  economic  pressure. 
We  believe  that  to  be  effective,  a  law  must 
provide  penalties  for  both  types  of  conduct, 
The  coercee  is,  in  fact,  a  key  figure  in  the 
usual  type  of  boycott-tainted  transaction — 
where  the  American  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor is  req\iired,  if  he  wants  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Arab  world,  to  certify  that  he  is 
not  on  the  Arab  blacklist  or  that  he  wUl  act 
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DNSCIENTIPIC'' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  physician,  1  have  been  trained  In  the 
arts  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  present  "illness"  of  E.P.A.  and  some 
other  U.S.  agencies  Is  due  in  major  part  to 
a  violation  of  some  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
our  Constitution,  particularly,  Articles  I,  n 
and  III,  which  define  the  separation  of  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judicial  functions.  Al- 
though sanctioned  to  8c«ne  degree  by  law,  the 
regulatory  agencies  have  more  and  more  as- 
summed  all  three:  They  set  up  regiilatlons, 
enforce  them  and  Judge  their  validity.  Such  a 
concentration  of  power  is  certainly  contrary 
to  American  tradition,  If  not  at  odds  with  the 
Constitution. 

I  propose  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy  for 
the  malady  a  return  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. I  would,  for  example,  limit  the  author- 
ity of  E.PA.  to  enforcement.  Standards  and 
regulations  should  be  promulgated  by  a  body 
completely  Insulated  from  politics  and  from 
the  policing  group,  and  supp<«rted  by  the 
ablest  available  technical  advisers. 

Judicial  reeponslblllty  should  be  vested  al- 
together In  the  Federal  courts,  which  now 
hear  appeals  from  agency  rulings.  If  nothing 
else,  the  latter  would  eliminate  t3ie  oosUy, 
tUne-consumlng  charade  of  the  present  "sys- 
tem." And  If,  as  In  the  case  of  the  mercru-lal 
pesticides,  the  administrator  can  arbitrarily 
overturn  the  findings  of  the  agency's  own 
Judge,  the  entire  Judicial  function  becomes 
an  empty  mockery. 

Leonard  J.  GoLOWATEai,  M.D. 

DUXHAK,  N.C  February  21,  1976. 
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Wednesday,  Airil  28.  1976 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  ma^  complaints  aired 
tliese  days  about  "big  povemment."  One 
of  the  complaints  we  have  to  deal  with 
here  In  Congress  in  i^presenting  pe<^e 
from  the  various  patts  of  the  country 
Is  that  various  Government  agencies  act 
as  judge  and  Jury  In  ^tters  relating  to 
their  charter.  Such  a  case  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attenlicn  as  regards  the 
EPA.  The  matter  wai  very  well  put  by 
Dr.  Leonard  J.  Goldwater,  of  Durham. 
N.C,  in  a  letter  to  th4  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  In  Its 
March  1, 1976  edition 

"UintBASONABLE,    UN  SCIENTinc'    EPA 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Feb.  17  order  of '  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  Russell  E.  Train 
banning  most  uses  of  p^enylmercurlal  pesti- 
cides Is  another  egregioios  example  of  the 
arbitrary,  unreasonable,  unscientific  manner 
In  which  the  agency  aid  Its  Administrator 
are  (^)eratlng. 

Having  participated  1 1  the  case  as  amicus 
curiae  and.  toward  the  (  nd  of  the  hearing,  as 
expert  witness  undei  subpoena,  I  am 
thoroughly  fajniliar  wit  i  the  contents  of  the 
4,466  pages  of  transcript  and  the  750  exhibits 
which  constitute  the  re  cord.  It  is  of  Interest 
that  the  proceedings  were  Initiated  on 
March  22,  1972,  thus  talcing  close  to  four 
years  for  completion.  Tk  e  cost  In  dollars,  time 
and  effort  is  incalculabl  i. 

On  Dec.  12,  1975,  the  E.P.A.  administrative 
law  Judge  who  conduct  id  the  hearing  Issued 
an  Initial  decision  shovi  tng  Impressive  schol- 
arship, reasonableness  a  nd  scientific  validity. 
My  faith  In  "the  system  "  was  temporarily  re- 
stored— only  to  be  dasled  once  more  by  Mr. 
Train's  almost  total  rerersal  of  his  agency's 
own  judge.  This  exam]  >le  Is  no  Isolated  In- 
stance of  the  way  in  \  hlch  EJ.A.  conducts 
its  affairs.  It  seems  to  n  e  that  It  Is  high  time 
for  corrective  action  11  the  credibility  and 
hence  the  effectiveness  of  the  environmental 
control  movement  is  to  survive. 


MISS  PAULINE  CLEMENT  OF  CAMP- 
■mn.r.  OHIO,  RETIRES  WITH  29 
YEARS  AS  CITY  FINANCE  OFFI- 
CER 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Miss  Pauline 
Clement  retired  on  April  1,  1976,  after 
29  years  with  the  city  of  Campbell's  De- 
partment of  Finance. 

Miss  Clement  Is  a  longtime  friend  of 
mine  and  has  provided  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Campbell  com- 
munity. During  her  career,  she  served 
14  years  as  deputy  auditor  and  5  years  as 
city  auditor.  In  1966,  Miss  Clement  was 
appointed  finance  director  for  the  dty 
of  Campbell,  a  post  she  held  until  her 
retirement. 

In  addition  to  her  ofHcial  duties,  Miss 
Clement  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
tive in  local  pohtlcs.  Currently,  Miss 
Clement  is  president  of  the  Campbell 
Ladles  Democratic  Club;  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Mahoning  County  Demo- 
cratic Federated  Presidents  Club  and 
the  Federated  Democratic  Club  of  Ohio. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  Miss 
Clement  for  her  long  and  distinguished 
career,  and  to  wish  her  the  very  best 
of  luck  in  her  retirement.  I  hope  that 
she  will  now  have  the  wportunity  to 
carry  out  her  plans  for  traveling  and 
spending  more  time  with  relatives  and 
friends.  For  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  an  article 
from  the  Struthers-Campbell-Lowellville 
Journal  for  Thursday,  April  15,  1976, 
which  describes  Miss  Clement's  many 
years  of  public  service  to  the  Campbell 
commimity. 

•nie  article  follows : 


Pauline    Clement   Retoies   wtth    29    Years 

AS  PiMANCE  OmCQl 

Campbell. — Pauline  V.  Clement,  of  102 
Rosary  Drive,  has  retired  after  29  years 
with  the  city's  finance  department. 

The  former  Finance  Director,  whose  re- 
tirement became  effective  April  1st.  has 
served  with  five  Campbell  mayorsr^nss  Clem- 
ent was  appointed  as  deputy  auditor  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947,  during  the  mayoral  terms  of 
Anthony  F.  Pacella  and  Michael  J.  Kovach. 
In  1960,  she  was  elected  city  auditor  and 
worked  with  former  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Vrabel 
throxigh  1966.  On  Jan.  1,  1966,  former  Mayor 
Rocco  F.  Mlco  appointed  Miss  Clement  as 
Finance  Director  through  1975.  Miss  Clem- 
ent held  her  position  for  Uie  first  three 
months  of  1976  imder  Campbell's  newly 
elected  mayor,  Michael  J.  Katula,  Jr. 

A  member  of  St.  Lucy  Church,  Miss  Clem- 
ent has  served  as  president  of  the  Infant 
Oulld,  Is  a  member  of  the  Italian-American 
League,  she  presidents  the  Campbell  Ladies 
Democratic  Club  and  holds  membership  with 
the  Mahoning  County  Democratic  Federated 
Presidents  Club  and  Federated  Democratic 
Club  of  Ohio. 

City  Council,  on  AprU  7th,  passed  a 
resolution  of  commendation,  honoring  Mis-s 
Clement  for  "her  many  years  of  faithful. 
dedicated  and  devoted  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Campbell." 

With  her  retirement.  Miss  Clement  says 
she  looks  forward  to  traveling  and  spending 
more  time  with  relatives  and  friends. 


CALVERTON  BICENTENNIAL 
CEREMONY 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLKAN 

or  IfARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mrs,  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  attended  a  most  enjoyable  Bi- 
centennial ceremony  in  the  Calverton 
Community  of  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties  in  Maryland. 

The  Reverend  Charles  A.  Casey,  the 
pastor  of  Calverton  Baptist  Church,  of- 
fered the  invocation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  I  was  enormously  impressed 
by  Reverend  Casey's  having  fully  cap- 
tured the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Nation's  celebration.  This  Is  Indeed,  as 
he  so  eloquently  stated,  a  time  for  soul 
searching  as  well  as  a  time  for  soul  stir- 
ring— a  time  for  rededlcation  and  com- 
mitment. I  would  like  to  share  those  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  with  all  who  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  read  these  words. 
Invocation    by    Charles   A.   Casey,   Pastor, 

Calverton    Baptist    Chttrch,    President, 

Baptist  Convention  op  Maryland 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  pause  to 
invoke  your  blessing  on  this  hour.  May  it  be 
a  time  of  rededlcation  and  committment,  a 
time  of  soul-searching  and  a  time  for  soul- 
stirring. 

Rekindle  In  us  the  passion  for  justice,  the 
fervor  of  spirit,  the  strength  of  commitment, 
and  the  faith  in  Almighty  God  which  charac- 
terized our  founding  fathers. 

Show  us  our  place  in  the  continiiing 
struggle  for  freedom.  Show  us  our  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  our  privileges.  Awaken  in 
us  the  patriotism  that  has  long  lain  dormant 
within  the  heart  and  soul  of  so  many  across 
our  land.  Unite  us  in  a  common  enterprise 
in  our  own  day  that  would  leave  a  brilliant 
chapter  In  the  pages  of  history  that  is  like 
to  that  of  our  forebearers. 

We  give  thanks  today  for  this  great  land 
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and  the  people  who  comprise  It.  Tou  brought 
our  forefathers  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
They  have  passed  on  to  us  a  lofty  and  noble 
heritage.  We  thank  you  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  yoiith  and  the  wisdom  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  faithful  toll  of  those  who  labor 
for  their  dally  bread. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  freedom  which  we 
enjoy,  and  ask  your  forgiveness  for  so  often 
taking  It  for  granted. 

We  give  thanks  for  men  and  women  from 
Lexington  and  Concord  to  E^irope  and  the 
Far  East  who  have  guarded  well  our  liberties 
f>nd  so  often  have  been  called  upon  to  pay 
the  supreme  price. 

Bless,  we  pray,  the  elected  leaders  of  our 
country  at  each  level  of  leadership.  Lead 
them  by  divine  wisdom  and  sovereign  power. 

Bless  each  who  has  a  part  In  this  time  of 
celebration  today.  Impai-t  to  each  the  words, 
the  spirit,  and  the  vitality  to  move  us  at 
the  core  of  our  being. 

We  look  unto  you,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
for  direction,  for  understandhig,  and  for 
wisdom,  In  the  name  of  ovu-  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Amen. 


U.S.S.  "WASP' 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  massacrusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  final  reunion  of 
the  U.S.S.  Wasp  before  her  decommis- 
sion and  retirement. 

The  F/asp  has  enjoyed  a  very  colorful 
career  in  the  past,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  mention  some  of 
her  more  notable  exploits.  First  of  all, 
the  name  Wasp  has  a  long  history 
stretching  all  the  way  back  to  the  U.S. 
Revolution  when  a  fighting  ship.  Wasp. 
helped  oppose  the  British  attack  on 
Pennsylvania.  The  second  Wasp  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812,  as  did  the  third 
which  captured  15  British  ships.  Another 
vessel  was  christened  Wasp  during  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  used  as  a 
dispatch  and  special  service  vessel.  The 
fifth  ship  was  used  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  sixth  saw  exten- 
sive action  In  the  Second  World  War  be- 
fore she  was  damaged  beyond  repair  in 
1942.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  that  the 
final  Wasp  was  completed  and  certified 
ready  for  duty. 

The  seventh  Wasp  was  launched  In 
1943  in  Qulncy,  Mass.  She  saw  action  al- 
most Immediately  and  was  soon  provid- 
ing the  aid  against  Japan  that  was  to 
prove  decisive  in  our  war  effort.  The  war 
record  of  the  Wasp  speaks  for  itself;  411 
enemy  aircraft  destroyed  on  tlie  groimd, 
246  aircraft  shot  down,  114  enemy  ships 
simk.  and  357  ships  damaged. 

After  the  war,  the  carrier  Wasp  was 
used  in  the  man-in-space  program,  and, 
in  that  capacity,  participated  in  five 
Gemini  recoveries.  Such  a  career  is  in- 
deed one  which  her  crew  can  be  greatly 
proud  of.  As  a  fitting  send  off  for  this 
fine  ship,  her  old  crew  has  organized  a 
reunion  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
on  June  18-19,  at  the  Crown  Center. 
Among  the  crew  members  involved  in  the 
reimion  Is  a  constituent  of  mine,  Allyn 
Gordon  of  Milton  who  served  on  ttie 
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Wc.<tp  during  the  war.  He  was  present 
when  the  Wasp  was  commissioned  on 
November  24.  1973,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
he  be  present  at  her  decommission  this 
June.  Such  a  fine  ship's  retirement 
sliould  not  go  unnoticed. 


RESOURCE  RECOVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  encouraging  that  one  of 
our  major  unsolved  environmental  prob- 
lems, which  had  been  literally  buried  up 
imtil  now,  is  at  long  last  the  focus  of  in- 
novative solutions.  I  am  refen-ing  to  the 
problem  of  municipal  solid  waste.  It  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  converted  into  a 
solution  of  energy  and  materials  re- 
covery. Recently  the  Conservation,  Ener- 
gy, and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
held  4  days  of  hearings  to  examine 
the  potential  of  resource  recovery,  espe- 
cially energy  recovery,  in  what  had  here- 
tofore been  considered  simply  a  nui- 
sance— municipal  trash  and  garbage. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now  con- 
sidering that  potential.  I  insert  here  a 
recent  article  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
which  examines  that  prospect: 

Garbage-Fed  Dynamo  Plamneo  Here — a  Hit 

IN  Boston 

(By  David  Warner) 

Boston. — Just  north  of  here,  there's  pic- 
ture-pretty town  called  Saugus  with  some 
25,000  people — and  a  garbage-gulping  giant 
which  creates  power. 

The  giant,  first  of  its  kind  In  the  nation, 
is  similar  to  a  plant  now  being  proposed  for 
Plttsbiirgh. 

Ba.sed  on  Interviews  In  the  area,  all  Is  well 
between  the  residents  and  the  giant. 

Nobody  interviewed  had  any  major  com- 
plaints of  smoke  or  pollution  about  the  gar- 
bage-burning plant.  One  woman.  In  fact, 
said  she  didn't  even  know  It  existed. 

One  resident  who  does  know  It  exists  Is 
Maurice  P.  Cunningham,  Saugus  town  man- 
ager, whose  office  Is  located  in  the  101-year- 
old  town  hall  a  couple  of  miles  from  what's 
known  here  as  the  RESCO  plant. 

Ctmnlngham  smUes  a  lot  when  he  talks 
about  the  plant.  He  figures  RESCO  Is  going 
to  end  up  paying  his  town  $1  mUUon  in  taxes 
each  year,  compared  to  the  $87,000  the  town 
used  to  get  from  a  rubbish  dump. 

RESCO  Is  an  acronym  for  Refuse-Energy 
Systems  Co.,  which  is  a  Joint  project  of 
Wheelabrator-Prye  Inc..  and  a  local  con- 
tractor. M.  DeMattco   Construction  Co. 

It's  Wheelabrator,  a  company  based  In 
Hampton,  KM.,  which  wants  to  buUd  a  simi- 
lar plant  in  Pittsburgh  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $45  million  to  $50  mUUon.  The  Saugus 
plant  cost  about  $40  million. 

It's  a  private  plant,  and  involves  no  pub- 
lic money,  thus,  It  pays  taxes. 

"Not  the  smaUest  attraction  of  this  thing 
to  Bruce  and  Pete  Is  that  It  pays  taxes."  said 
Wheelabrator 's  national  sales  manager  Tim- 
othy P.  Ahlstrom. 

He  was  referring  to  Pittsburgh  Mayor  Pete 
Flaherty  and  his  executive  secretary.  Bruce 
D.  Campbell. 

Wheelabrator  has  a  contract  with  Pitts- 
burgh's Duquesne  Light  Co.  to  buy  jKJwer 
from  the  proposed  Pittsburgh  plant,  and  city 
officials  are  waiting  to  see  how  Saugus  turns 
out  before  giving  Wheelabrator  the  final  okay. 
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Meanwhile,  In  Saugus.  some  150  to  175 
trucks  a  day  from  11  communities  are  dump- 
ing their  garbage  at  the  RKSCO  plant. 

It's  located  In  a  salt-marsh  area,  near  where 
a  troublesome  landfill  operation  was  located. 

It's  a  big  buUdtng — 110  feet  high,  with  a 
175-foot  smokestack. 

There's  enough  indoor  storage  space  for 
7,000  tons  of  garbage  In  a  huge  bin.  Into 
which  the  trucks  dump. 

The  technical  process  is  fairly  simple: 
Cranes  lift  the  trash  from  the  bin  and  put  It 
Into  one  of  two  incinerators. 

Ahlstrom  says  the  heat  In  the  IncJiierators 
reaches  2.000  degrees  Fahrenheit . 

The  burning  refuse  Is  moved  by  a  series  of 
grates,  so  that  air,  sucked  in  by  fans,  can 
aid  combustion. 

The  biumlng  trash  creates  steam  by  heating 
water  In  a  series  of  pipes. 

Smoke  Is  screened  by  an  electrostatk:  pre- 
cipitator, which  the  company  says,  removes 
99  per  cent  of  the  solid  noatter  from  the 
smoke. 

The  system,  said  Wheelabrator  Presid<>n,. 
Michael  D.  DUigham  in  a  pamphlet,  "Is  to- 
taUy  odoriess  and  virtually  pollution  free." 

A  ylslt  to  the  plant  tended  to  confirm  that 
claim. 

In  Saugus,  the  steam  is  shipped  by  pipe  to 
a  nearby  General  Electric  plant,  across  tho 
Saiigtis  River,  In  Lynn,  Mass. 

ITie  plant  employs  13,C00  people,  who  make 
Jet  engines  and  steam  turbines. 

GB  uses  the  steam  for  generating  Its  own 
electricity  for  In-plant  use,  as  weU  as  for 
heating  and  cooling  and  to  test  equipmen^.- 

Ahlstrom  says  the  RESCO  plant  Is  now 

providing  about  60  to  60  per  cent  of 

million   to    17   mmion    gallons   of   fuel    oil 
per  year. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  major  difference  would 
be  that  Wheelabrator  would  have  Its  own 
electricity-producing  equipment,  thtis,  would 
ship  power,  not  steam,  to  Duquesne  Light. 

The  burning  garbage  does  not  have  to  be 
mixed  with  an  outside  fuel,  although  oU  is 
used  to  start  the  ftirnaces. 

Saugus  Is  now  burning  less  tlian  Its  goal — 
Its  only  been,  going  since  last  December. 
Some  800  to  900  tons  of  refuse  per  day  aro 
now  being  burned,  compared  to  a  plant  ca- 
pacity of  1,600  tons,  and  a  desired  "normal 
operation"  of  1,200  tons  dally. 

By  the  time  the  trash  goes  throtigh  the  in- 
cinerator. It's  reduced  to  5  per  cent  of  ius 
original  volume. 

The  company  says  what's  left  can  be  used 
for  aggregate  for  road  asphalt,  or  cement 
blocks,  and  iron  and  steel  which  is  culled  can 
bo  re-sold  for  scrap. 

"The  goal  of  a  plant  like  this  Is  to  use 
everything,"  says  Ahlstrom. 

What's  all  thL«  cost  the  communities  which 
dump  there? 

Most  of  the  11  mtmldpaUtles  pay  $13  per 
ton,  which  Is  more  than  they  were  payln;^ 
to  use  the  landfill  which  was  located  near 
the  plant. 

Boston,  about  eight  miles  away,  dumps 
about  one-qtiarter  of  Its  trash  here  because 
RESCO  was  low  bidder  In  a  recent  competi- 
tion. Boston  pays  $14.20  per  ton. 

However,  Ahlstrom  says  the  Pittsburgh 
price  would  probably  be  lower  because  the 
company  expects  to  get  more  money  from 
Duquesne  Light  than  It  does  from  GE  here. 

Also,  he  says,  the  company  would  have  n 
commitment  from  Pittsburgh  for  Its  700  ton-s 
of  garbage  per  day.  The  company  hopes 
subtu-ban  communities  would  then  Join  the 
city. 

"Ten  dollars  a  tou  Is  probably  a  good  ball- 
park figure,"  says  AhUtrom  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh proposal. 

That  compares  to  the  $8.03  per  ton  Pitts- 
burgh now  pays  to  dump  in  a  landfill. 

Ahlstrom  says,  though,  that  while  landfill 
operations  have  been  Increasing  |»lces  a; 
about  the  same  pace  as  the  cost  of  living, 
the  Saugus  contracts  stipulate  that  the  coss 
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;han  oue-half  the 


and  $7.88  for  the 
of  the  Pittsburgh 


It  looks  like." 
would  be  covered 


operation  will  use 


bis 


can  not  go  up  any  more 
cost  of  living. 

( Pittsburgh's  landfill  coits,  per  ton,  were 
$6.64  in  1974;  $7.65  in  197S 
&r8t  port  of  this  year.) 

Moreover,  says  AhMrum 
plant,    "It   will    look    a   1(  t   different.    This 
(Saugus)   is  in  an  indiistiial  setting,  and  It 
really  doesn't  matter  what 

The  Pittsburgh  facUity, 
.so  that  various  pipes  and  inachlnery  are  not 
TLSible  from  the  outside. 

Ahlstrom  says  a  site  l|as  not  yet  been 
picked  In  Pittsburgh. 

It's  likely  the  Pittsburgh 
transfer  stations,  he  said. 

Saugus    manager    Cunn  ngham    says 
community  paid  no  dumi>ing  fees  when  the 
DeMatteo  dump  was  in  existence. 

Now,  the  town  is  payind  $13  per  ton,  and 
he's  happy  about  It.  He  flgrures  the  $1  mil- 
lion in  taxes  will  be  four  or  five  times  the 
dumping  charge  total. 

But  what  about  the  othsr  towns? 

Stephen  Lewis,  of  a  fimi  called  the  Mitre 
Corp.,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  ft  nonprofit  engi- 
neering consulting  organlaation  helped  sev- 
eral of  the  communities  get  Information 
about  RESCO  to  negotiate  prices. 

"It  did  not  appear  to  us  that  anybody 
was  being  ripi>ed  off,"  concluded  Lewis. 

Most  of  the  communltiej  were  paying  be- 
tween $7  to  $9  per  ton  to  dump  at  the  old 
landfill,  he  reported. 

He  used  the  town  of  Mal<  en  as  an  example, 
Maiden  bad  been  paying  $5.19  per  ton  to 
dump  at  the  landfill. 

But  even  though  the  c  >mmunity  is  now 
paying  $13  per  ton,  it  sav(s  money,  he  said. 

There  are  several  reasozs.  For  one  tiling. 
Maiden,  like  many  other  ixea  communities, 
had  to  have  separate  colle;tlons  for  garbage 
(foodstuffs)   and  other  trash. 

The  garbage  was  collected  and  ended  up 
with  pig  farmers,  and  the  rash  was  dumped 
at  the  landfill. 

Now,  there's  only  one  c  }llection,  because 
RESCO  takes  It  aU. 

Secondly,  trucks  carryUig  rubbish  to  the 
old  landfill  took  30  to  40  n  ilnutes  to  unload, 
and,  at  that,  were  breaklnf  down  frequently 
because  of  the  rough  terrain. 

Now  they  can  unload  la  seven  minutes, 
Lewis    said,  and  the  rood  is  smooth. 

Thus  Maiden,  he  reported,  was  spending 
about  $950,000  to  collect  garbage  and  rub- 
bish, and  dispose  of  it.  The  community  is  now 
spending  about  $900,000  p4r  year,  he  said. 

How  about  pollution? 

Saugus  manager  C\mnl  ngham  says  he's 
had  no  complaints  from  his  residents.  In 
fact,  he's  hoping  RESCO  ^rlll  expand  some- 
day, so  new  industry  can  be  attracted  by 
available  power.  The  Saugus  plant  was  ob- 
served by  a  visitor  on  two  recent  days— one 
sunny,  clear  and  breezy,  ai  d  the  other  over- 
cast and  breezy. 

The  stack  at  RESCO  at  t  imes  gave  forth  a 
white,  steam-like  sub.stanc<  >  that  disappeared 
quickly. 

Periodically,  on  the  se*  end  day,  darker 
gray-black  smoke  came  fr  jm  the  stack  for 
short  periods. 

The  stack  was  not  exactly  belching 
smoke — it  was  more  of  a   small  burp. 

Robert  Donaldson  Is  th<  chief  of  the  in- 
cinerator section  of  the  Division  of  Air 
Quality  Control,  Departn  ent  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  Eugineerl:  ig,  for  the  state 
of  Massachusetts. 

He  says  his  agency  appro  i  ed  of  the  RESCO 
plant  being  built.  But,  lie  added,  tests  have 
jiot  Ijeen  run  yet  to  see  If  t  lie  plant  is  In  fact 
meeting  air  quality  standa:  ds. 

He  expects  that  will  be  d  )ne  before  the  end 
ol  this  month. 

However,  he  added,  "Th«  re  has  been  some 
l>reUminary  testing  and  it  1  ooks  pretty  good." 

He  described  the  air  pollution  controls  at 
t'le  plant  as  "proven  techn  ilogy." 

So  far,  he  reports,  his  agency  has  had  no 
complaints  about  smells     rom  tlie  plant. 
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But,  be  points  out,  it  has  been  cold  since 
the  plant  opened. 

"We'll  have  to  see  what  happens  when 
people  start  opening  their  windows,"  he  says. 

In  fact,  It  looke  like  the  only  people  who 
might  complain  about  RESCO  are  the  pig 
farmers. 

Cunningham  reports  that  a  local  res- 
taurant used  to  pay  to  have  Its  garbage 
hauled  away  so  the  pigs  could  be  fed.  Now, 
the  pig  fanner  pays  the  restaurant  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  stuff  away. 
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CONGRESS'  BUDGET 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP   NEW   JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  94th 
Congress  has  attempted  to  return  con- 
trol of  spending  by  the  Government,  and 
to  more  fully  control  national  economic 
policy  by  Implementing  a  new  congres- 
sional budget  process.  Though  there  are 
always  inherrent  problems  in  a  task  of 
this  magnitude,  I  think  the  prevailing 
thought  is  that  it  will  produce  firmer 
congressional  budgetary  control. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  thoughtful  editorial 
comment  on  this  subject  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  should  be  of  int«rest 
to  all: 

Congress'  Budget 

The  two  congressional  budget  committees 
have  now  finished  the  first  half  of  their  Job, 
and  the  performance  so  far  is  a  remarkable 
success.  They  have  skillfully  revised  the 
budget  that  President  Ford  sent  them  last 
January,  and  their  versions  are  better  suited 
to  the  coiuitry's  requirements  than  the 
original.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
collection  of  people  as  diverse  as  Congress 
has  the  will  and  discipline  to  sustain  this 
exercise.  But  it  Is  off  to  an  encouraging  start. 

Keep  It  in  mind  that  Congress  has  funda- 
mentally changed  Its  rules  for  handling  the 
money  bills.  It  used  to  control  spending 
item  by  Item,  with  little  direct  bifluence  over 
national  economic  policy.  But  under  the 
rules  enacted  two  years  ago  and  going  fully 
into  effect  this  year,  budget  committees 
draw  up  resolutions  setting  maximums  for 
spending  and  minimums  for  revenue.  Tliat  is 
the  point  at  which  the  process  has  now 
arrived.  The  Senate  resolution  is  on  the  floor, 
and  the  House  will  vote  on  Its  very  slmUar 
resolution  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 
When  both  houses  settle  on  an  agreed 
version,  it  is  binding  on  all  tax  and  appro- 
priation bills. 

After  all  the  appropriation  bill.s  are  pas.sed 
this  summer — and  there  is  now  a  deadline, 
another  break  with  tradition — Congress  will 
vote  on  a  final  reconciliation  of  its  budget 
figures.  That,  as  it  happens,  will  take  place  in 
late  September  at  the  height  of  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

Congress  is  challenging  Mr.  Ford  mainly 
on  Jobs,  social  benefits  and  taxes.  Tlie  two 
resolutions  indicate  that  its  budget  will  be 
somewhat  larger — around  $413  bUllon  for  the 
year  beginnmg  next  October — that  Mr. 
Ford's  $395  billion.  But  Mr.  Fords  budget  is 
tight  enough  to  constitute  a  real  risk  to 
continued  recovery  from  the  recession.  The 
congressional  budget  committees  have 
Judged,  correctly,  that  they  can  let  spending 
go  up  a  few  notches  to  push  the  economy 
harder  toward  growth,  without  Uicurriug  any 
serious  penalty  in  added  inflation.  As  for 
public  service  Jobs,  of  which  there  are  now 
more  than  300,000,  the  President  wants  to 
phase  them  out.  The  congressional  budget 
would  clenrly  continue  tlicni. 


But  while  the  congressional  budget  total 
will  b«  larger  than  Mr.  Ford's  target,  It  will 
not  be  a  great  deal  larger.  Congress  remains 
very  sensitive  to  voters'  fears  of  Infiation. 
One  way  to  Judge  the  size  of  next  year's  bud- 
get Is  to  compare  it  with  this  year's  pro- 
grams, expanded  to  cover  Infiation  and 
population  growth.  With  those  adjustments, 
present  policy  extended  into  next  year  would 
mean  a  budget  about  $12  billion  more  than 
the  congressional  resolutions  provide.  The 
budget  committees  have  done  some  cutting. 
Part  of  that  cut  comes  from  limiting  federal 
employees'  cost-of-Uvlng  raises  to  5  per- 
cent— a  point  on  which  there  Is  no  difference 
between  the  administration  and  the  two 
budget  committees.  But  another  part  of  the 
cut  comes  from  real  reductions  in  some  bene- 
fits. Rep.  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash.) ,  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  argues  that 
It  is  now  necessary  to  begin  weeding  out  the 
excesses  In  the  past  decade's  great  wave  of 
social  prc^rams,  and  to  swing  the  federal 
budget  back  toward  balance  and  even  sur- 
pluses. Otherwise,  he  points  out,  the  country 
will  never  have  the  money  for  the  expensive 
new  programs  that  it  needs — for  example, 
comprehensive  health  Insurance. 

Mr.  Ford  stands  for  a  tightly  restrictive 
budget  and  a  $10  billion  Income  tax  cut  this 
year.  The  Democrats  In  Congress,  supporting 
a  less  restrictive  budget,  have  already  made 
it  clear  that  there  will  be  no  further  tax 
cut  this  year  below  present  levels.  But  the 
Pi-esident  also  wanted  a  stiff  Increase  (after 
the  election)  in  Social  Security  pasrroll  taxes. 
AR.iin  the  Democrats  refused  even  to  con- 
sider it.  With  unemployment  still  very  high. 
It's  a  notably  poor  time  to  step  up  the  couu- 
ti-y's  most  regressive  tax. 

But  there  are  points  on  which  Congress 
has  evidently  decided  not  to  challenge  the 
President  at  all.  The  most  significant  Is,  of 
course,  defense.  Prom  the  late  1960s  until 
last  year,  defense  spending  had  been  de- 
clining in  real  terms — that  is,  in  dollars  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
most  of  the  Democrats  have  decided  to  go 
along  with  the  President  on  defense.  The 
budget  committees  would  make  only  token 
cuts  on  defense;  the  Senate  committee 
would  reduce  the  President's  request  barely 
two-tenths  of  one  percent. 

The  defense  Issue  Illustrates  the  difficulties 
that  the  congressional  leadership  will  en- 
counter as  It  struggles  over  the  next  mcntl; 
to  get  the  budget  resolutions  passed.  Ai; 
one  point  this  month  It  was  not  clear  thai 
Mr.  Adams  would  even  have  enough  votes  to 
get  a  resolution  reported  out  of  his  com- 
mittee. A  couple  of  the  Democrats  were  out 
raged  by  its  refusal  to  cut  defense  spendin--. 
and  refused  to  support  the  majority.  At  the 
same  time  the  fiscal  conservatives  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution  be- 
cause, on  the  social  benefits,  it  overran  Mr. 
Fords  limits.  At  length  Mr.  Adams  got  It  out 
by  14  votes  to  10,  a  rather  narrow  margin 
that  foreshadows  .similar  fragmentation  on 
the  House  floor. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  sure  thing  that  this 
brave  experiment  in  congressional  responsi- 
bility will  succeed.  Congress  may  well  rebel 
against  this  severe  burden,  and  fall  back 
to  the  older  custom  of  piecemeal  appropria- 
tions. That  would  return  the  whole  power  of 
budget-making  and  economic  strategy  to 
the  President.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  this  power,  like  most  others,  is  used 
most  wisely  when  It  is  shared. 


200  YE.^RS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago.  on  April  26,  1776,  the  Continental 
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Congress  raised  the  pay  of  Washington's 
aides-de-camp  from  $33  to  $40  a  month 
each.  Three  days  earlier  Washington  had 
written  to  Congi-ess  urging  that  body  to 
increase  the  pay  of  his  aides.  Washington 
wrote. 

No  person  wishes  more  to  save  nxiuey  to 
the  public  than  I  do;  nor  no  person  has 
alm'd  more  at  It;  but  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  parsimony  may  be  111  placed;  and 
this  I  take  to  be  one.  Aide  de  Camps  are  per- 
sons in  whom  entire  Confidence  must  be 
placed.  It  requires  men  of  Abilities  to  execute 
the  duties  with  propriety  and  dispatch,  where 
there  Is  such  a  multlpUcity  of  business  as 
must  attend  the  Commander  In  Chief  of 
such  an  Army  as  ours;  and  persuaded  I  am, 
that  nothing  but  the  zeal  of  those  Gentle- 
men who  live  with  me  and  act  In  this  ca- 
pacity, for  the  great  American  Cause  and 
personal  attachment  to  me,  has  Induced  them 
to  undergo  the  trouble  and  confinement  they 
have  experienced  since  they  became  members 
of  my  Family. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL— AND  THE 
ROLE  OP  CONGRESS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  28.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
mayed that,  according  to  this  morn- 
ing's press,  the  President  Is  considering 
a  veto  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  one  that  represents  many  months 
of  dedicated  committee  work  and  politi- 
cal consensus. 

Tlie  reason  cited  by  the  President  for 
a  possible  veto  is  concern  that  the  "act 
would  unduly  restrict  his  powers."  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  provide  some 
broad  policy  guidelines  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  which  clearly  it  has 
every  right  to  do.  Mr.  Ford  was  quoted 
as  saying  the  authorization  bill  amounts 
to  "a  congressional  invasion"  of  the 
executive  branch's  authority.  In  this 
post-Watergate  period  of  concern  about 
Presidential  authority  and  excessive 
power,  the  President  has  demonstrated 
once  again  that  we  need  to  make  the  two 
branches  of  Government  tinily  equal. 

The  press  report  follows: 

Ford  Indicates  Hb  Mat  Veto  Bill  on 
Foreign  Am 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Washinoton,  April  27.— President  Ford,  In 
a  surprise  move,  told  several  Republican  Con- 
gressional leaders  thU  morning  that  he  was 
inclined  to  veto  a  pending  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  because  of  concern  the  act 
Would  unduly  restrict  his  powers. 

The  $4  bUllon  measure,  which  Includes  a 
$3  billion  Middle  East  package,  mostly  for 
Israel,  has  gone  through  a  Senate-House 
conference  and  was  due  to  be  routinely 
approved  by  both  houses  this  week  and  sent 
to  the  White  House  for  Mr.  Ford's  signature. 
According  to  the  participants  in  a  break- 
fast meeting  with  Mr.  Ford,  the  President 
expressed  concern  over  a  number  of  policy 
provisions  written  into  the  authorization 
bill. 

During  the  preceding  months  of  debate 
on  the  legislation,  the  Administration  argtied 
against  some  of  these  provisions  and  was 
able  to  soften  some  of  them  considerably. 
Until  today  there  never  was  any  threat  of 
a  veto. 

Mr.  Ford's  concern  was  not  related  to  the 
lt^^^ue  of  additional  aid  to  Israel,  which  has 
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been  a  focus  of  attention.  Both  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  conferees  voted  an  additional 
$fifiO  million  for  Israel  In  the  three-month 
period  between  the  old  and  new  fiscal  years, 
but  the  House  has  not  approved  that  sum 
In  the  pending  $5.6  bUllon  appropriation 
blU. 

A  compromise  on  that  question,  aUow- 
Ing  Israel  $375  mllUon  In  military  loans.  Is 
under  consideration. 

According  to  the  Senate  Republican 
leader,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ford 
believes  that  the  authorization  bUl  amounts 
to  "a  Congressional  Invasion "  of  the  execu- 
tive branch's  authority. 

He  said  that  "there  Is  a  good  chance"  Mr. 
Ford  wlU  veto  the  bill. 

"One  of  the  points  he  made  was  that  he 
Is  definitely  considering  vetoing  it  and  he 
was  asking  for  a  reaction."  Bald  William  8. 
Broomfield  of  Michigan,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Ford  gave  a  long  list  of  his  grievances 
to  the  participants.  The  list  cited  the  fol- 
lowing objectionable  features  In  the  bUl: 
the  right  of  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  block  any  military  sale  of  over  $25 
million;  to  set  up  machinery  to  prohibit  aid 
to  countries  violating  human  rights;  to  pre- 
vent transfers  from  one  country  to  another; 
to  limit  total  arms  sales  to  $9  billion  In  a 
year;  to  block  aid  programs  to  countries 
that  discriminate  against  Jews  and  others, 
and  to  phase  out  the  military  grant  program 
and  to  close  down  military  assistance  mis- 
sions. 

The  apparent  decision  by  Mr.  Ford  to  veto 
the  aid  bill  came  as  a  major  surprise  to 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  whose  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  gotten  the 
bUl  through  and  ready  for  final  action.  He 
said  that  his  committee  would  block  any 
further  legislation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
until  the  current  authorization  measure 
was  approved. 

A  veto  would  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
Middle  East  aid  package,  particularly  on 
aid  to  Israel,  which  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  $2.2  blUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  Until  an  authorization  bill  is 
passed,  Israel  can  only  receive  money  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  $600  million  aid  bill. 


DR.  yyiLLIAM  M.  LANNIK 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  make 
special  note  of  a  generous  educational 
contribution  by  a  citizen  of  New  York 
to  a  community  college  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan. 

Dr.  William  M.  Lannik,  of  Merrick, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  because  of  his  creative 
foresight  and  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  heritage,  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
broadened  the  horizons  of  students  of 
all  ages,  by  donating  a  large  portion  of 
his  collection  of  pre-Columbian  art  to 
Jackson  Community  College. 

Di-.  Lannik,  a  gi-aduate  of  Jackson 
Commtuiity  College  and  a  practicing 
physician,  is  diiector  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  Study  of  Primitive  Culture,  New 
York,  which  was  established  in  1964  for 
the  purposes  of  collecting,  preserving, 
and  exhibiting  the  art  and  artifacts  of 
our  early  heritage. 

These  rare  clay  pieces  of  art  date  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  pre-Columbian  pe- 
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riod  in  about  1500  B.C.  to  Its  end  In  about 
1519  A.D. 

Most  of  the  pieces  belonging  to  the 
foundation  were  originally  part  of  the 
personal  collection  of  Dr.  Tjinniv  Thus 
each  piece  has  h^d  an  important  place 
in  the  lannik  home. 

Dr.  Lannik  had  the  foresight  to  recog- 
nize the  educational  usefulness,  historic 
impact,  and  aesthetic  value  of  these 
pieces,  and  thus  unselfishly  donated  them 
to  Jackson  Community  College.  His  hope 
that  the  collection  will  give  viewers  a 
special  look  into  the  past,  and  a  new 
appreciation  of  their  heritage,  is  being 
realized  as  visitors  see  and  read  about 
this  rare  and  delightful  exhibition  of 
nearly  250  pieces  of  pre-Columbian  arti- 
facts. 


THE  FREELOADERS'  GAME  PLAN 

HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or  NTW   lI£XICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  State  that  Is  rich  in 
natural  energy  resources,  I  am  per- 
plexed at  what  this  Congress  has  been 
doing  in  the  guise  of  leadei-s  attempting 
to  solve  our  energy  problems. 

The  Congress  first  did  away  with  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Then  they 
adopted  the  so-called  comprehensive 
energj'  bill.  This  essentiany  rolled  back 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  to  what  I 
feel  Is  below  a  reasonable  rate  of  retm-n 
for  the  industry.  One  of  their  most  re- 
cent actions  included  the  failure  to  pass 
the  deregulation  bill.  All  this,  in  my 
opinion,  has  done  nothing  but  dissuade 
the  oil  industry  from  further  exploration 
of  domestic  crude. 

We  are  no  closer  today  than  we  were  a 
year  ago  in  making  this  country  less  de- 
pendent on  the  OPEC's  for  much  needed 
oil.  Instead,  we  continue  to  fall  further 
prey  to  a  group  of  countries  that  has  al- 
ready proven  who  heads  the  controls  on 
energy. 

What  perturbs  me  now  is  that  Con- 
gress is  bent  upon  breaking  up  the  major 
oil  companies.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
strikes  a  hard  blow,  not  only  at  the  oil 
industry,  but  at  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Last  month,  Mr.  James  E.  Hai-a,  presi- 
dent of  Skelly  Oil  Co.,  appeared  before 
the  railroad  commission  of  Texas  annual 
statewide  oil  and  gas  hearing  in  Austin, 
Tex. 

At  that  hearing.  Mr.  Hara  pointed  out 
the  sei'iousness  of  our  energy  predica- 
ment and  the  worsening  effects  it  could 
have  if  Congress  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  heed  to  what 
Mr.  Hara  is  trjing  to  say : 

The   Prkeixjaders'   Game   Plan — 'Xft's 

Nationalize  Oil  and  Gas" 

(By  James  E.  Hara) 

Chairman    Ramsey,    Judge    Langdon    and 

Commissioner   Wallace:   My  name  is  James 

Hara,  President  of  Skelly  Oil  Company,  Tulsa. 

Oklahoma.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 

be  here  today,  to  thank  each  of  you  gentle - 

ment  personally  for  your  outstanding  pud 
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his 


lil 


continvilng  efforts  and  coi 
giving  all  of  the  citizens  of 
a  better  vmderstandlng  of 
problems  oxix  covintry  faces 

These  are  not  new 
know.  They  have  been 
least  two  decades,  probabltr 
the  Supreme  Court  forcet 
tlon  over  the  well-head 
mitted    to    interstate 
members  of  this  Commissidn 
others  of  us  In  the  indust  -y 
ing  over  the  years  to  aler ; 
theix  congressmen  to  the 
ous  consequences  that 
liig  proved  energy  base 

As  our  nation  celebrate^ 
year,  our  oil  and  gas 
flably  proud  of  the 
to  the  progress  of  the 
country  was  built  on  hy 
Nowhere  In  history  is  it 
nation  with  as  high  a 
a  way  of  life  made  posslbli> 
dant  oil  and  gas  resources 
sources  were  at  bargain- 
least  until  shortly  after 
when  our  country  began 
the  steadily  increasing 

Texas,  as  we  all  know 
supplier    of    hydrocarbon 
wheels  of  this  country's 
the  Southwest  and  the 
cent  of  our  nation's  known 
76  percent  of  our  known 
62  percent  of  our  known 
are  important  and  essent 
Tires  to  remember. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  see 
basic  fact  seems  now  to  be 
War  Between  the  States. 
South  and  Southwest  do 
benefit  of  muskets. 

Our  energy-have-not   .s 
and  Northern  states,  or  at 
elected  officials,  seem 
standards  of  fair  play  an< 
to  natlonallz«  the  oil  and 
why  not?  If  you  have 
not  reach  out  and 
of  others?  That  way  you 
so-called    "fair    share" 
assets. 

It  reminds  me  of  the 
whose  land  is  a  quarter 
the  flank  of  the  structure. 
Why  not  force-pool?  Th^ 
I  to  dip  his  straw,  rath 
eone  else's  soda. 

our    energy-hav 
and  tSeir  staffs,  seem 
plish  their  Ul-conceiverl 
already   .succeeded    in 
the  depletion  allowance. 
Intact  on  moi-e  than  100 
of  which  Is  as  risky  and  d 
prodxice  as  crude  oil  and 
measvure  alone — taking 
pletion — diverted  to  the 
in  1975  approximately  $2 
dustry's   capital   that   coTi|d 
pended    to    improve    our 
independence.  Skelly's  slia 
In  taxes,  and  we  are  at 
sized    domestic    oil    and 
$18.6  million  right  off  th 
year. 

For  the  prior  five  years 
prior  10  years,  our  high 
industry  as  a  whole  show 
assets  averaging  6.2  percen  ; 
the  return  on  total  asset^ 
less    risky — VS.    manu 
Tills  comparison  of  rates 
shows  that  our  Industry 
petltlve.    It    puts    the    * 
trumped-up  charge  that 
Ings  are  excessive,  and  ev 

But  no,  ovir  energy-hav 
are  not  content  with  that 
have  now  succeeded  in 
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of  domestic  crude  oil  to  below  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return,  certainly  below  r^lacement 
cost.  And  they  will  also  try  to  keep  the  price 
of  natural  gas  well  below  realistic  levels — 
by  equivalent  BTU  content  or  any  other 
measure.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  landmark  case  many 
years  ago,  very  wisely  observed  "The  power 
to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy."  As 
we  all  know,  or  should  know,  it  also  follows 
that  "The  power  to  control  price  is  the  power 
m  destroy." 

Our  energy-have-not  congressmen  now 
further  propose  to  have  our  federal  govern- 
ment step  in  and  control  intrastate  gas,  in 
addition  to  interstate  gas,  and  they  ever  so 
slyly  refer  to  oil  and  gas  as  a  "national  re- 
source"— a  very  slight  change  of  verbiage 
from  "natural  resource."  Certainly  oil  and 
gas  is  a  national  resource,  but  It  is  also  a 
natural  resource  belonging  to  the  states  and 
property  owners  under  wtiose  lands  it  is  lo- 
cated. Just  like  any  other  mineral. 

And  now,  they  also  propose  to  dismember 
the  petroleum  Industry — divestiture,  they 
call  it— chop  it  up  into  various  segments  to 
further  cripple  and  eventually  destroy  free 
enterprise  in  one  of  the  great,  dedicated,  and 
hardworking  industrial  institutions  of  our 
country,  namely,  the  oil  and  gas  indiistry. 
And  all  to  the  end  of  ultimately  nationalizing 
oil  and  gas  reserves  that  rightfully  belong  to 
the  Southwest  and  the  South. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  The  conflict  of 
wtiich  I  speak  is  generally  softpedalled  as 
many  of  our  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life 
pussy-foot  around  in  the  apparent  hope  that 
not  calling  it  by  name  will  make  it  vanish. 

We  in  the  energy  Industry  are  in  the  fore- 
front lor  the  battle  of  the  nationalization 
of  American  business.  And  for  openers,  the 
energy-have-not  sections  of  this  country,  or 
at  least  most  of  their  elected  officials,  are  de- 
termined that  the  energy  producers  shaU  be 
nationalized.  Of  course,  that  will  be  a  giant 
step  toward  the  nationalization  of  all  indus- 
try— whether  it  be  steel  next,  then  automo- 
tive, and  what  have  you. 

Countless  politicians,  bureaucrats  and 
members  of  the  academia  and  of  the  news 
media  have  made  it  clear,  at  least  to  me 
and  many  of  my  associates,  that  their  ulti- 
mate objective  is  the  destruction  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  So  we,  as  representatives 
of  the  Industry,  must  speak  up  aggressively 
for  not  only  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  but 
foi-  our  free  enterprise  system  wherever  it  is 
attacked. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  problem.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  complete  answer  is.  But  I  do 
know  that  to  fight  for  principles  and  per- 
haps lose.  Is  better  than  not  to  fight  the 
banditos  and  the  as-sorted  Jackals  and  hy- 
enas at  all. 

One  hinidred  and  forty  years  ago  this 
month,  the  rallying  cry  in  these  parts  was 
••Remember  the  Alamo."  If  we  do  not  tf- 
fectlvely  generate  opposition  to  nationaliza- 
tion now,  not  many  years  ahead  no  one  will 
be  able  to  "Remember  Free  Enterprise." 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  today. 
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19TH  ANNUAL  NIXA  SUCKER  DAY 
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HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF    MISSOTTRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
P.  T.  Barnum  was  right,  there  is  one  bom 
every  minute.  In  fact  during  spawning 
season  there  is  about  100  bom  every  min- 
ute. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  people,  although  the  many 
years  I  have  spent  on  the  face  of  this 


Earth  have  convinced  me  that  there  are 
many  individuals  who  fall  In  that  cate- 
gory. 

I  am  talking  about  the  nixa  sucker. 
That  aquatic,  water  breathing,  fin-be- 
decked creature  that  inhabits  the  clear 
free -flowing  James  River  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 

When  those  critters  are  pulled  from 
tlieir  natural  habitat  by  expert  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  of  pole  handling,  tlien 
placed  carefully  in  the  huge  bla<;k  pot« 
filled  with  hot  sizzling  lard  that  line  the 
main  thoroughfare  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Christian  County,  and  are 
cooked  to  a  golden,  crunchy  brown  by 
some  of  the  finest  chefs  in  the  land,  and 
complimented  by  gobs  of  baked  beans 
and  fried  potatoes,  you  will  experience 
some  of  the  best  eating  you  have  ever 
thrown  your  lip  around. 

My  friend,  Finis  Gold,  president  of  the 
19  th  Annual  Sucker  Day  has  asked  me  to 
invite  all  within  the  soimd  of  my  voice 
to  be  present  in  Nixa,  Mo.,  the  afternoon 
of  May  7,  for  the  big  cookout  and  parade. 

I  guarantee  that  you  will  find  warm 
hospitality,  good  people,  and  enough  food 
to  fight  off  the  pangs  of  hunger  until 
next  year's  event. 


ESTONL\,  LATVIA,  AND  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ing of  spring  always  brings  with  it  a 
sense  of  freshness  and  hope.  Just  as  we 
all  share  a  little  of  that  feeling  this 
spring,  so  too,  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  hope- 
ful in  the  spring  of  1918. 

These  nations  had  just  reestablished 
their  independence,  in  the  wake  of  self- 
determination  all  over  Europe.  They  pos- 
sessed a  long  and  proud  history  and 
rejoiced  over  their  newly  won  independ- 
ence. 

Today  would  be  a  happier  day  and  the 
world  would  be  a  freer  world  if  this  were 
still  the  ca.se.  But  Soviet  Russia  bi-utally 
annexed  tiiese  nations  in  1940,  and  they 
have  remained  captive  ever  since. 

Although  the  events  of  the  past  36 
years  have  subjugated  the  independence 
of  these  nations,  it  has  not  diminished 
their  love  of  freedom.  In  its  dealings  with 
Ru.ssia,  the  United  States  must  insist  on 
the  resumption  of  religious  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  order  that  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  may  once  again 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  free  nations. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  passed  by  the  United 
Committee  of  Lithuanian  Americans  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Commimity 
of  New  Jersey.  Although  Lithuanian 
Americans  adopted  this  resolution,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Americans  of  Estonian 
and  Latvian  descent  also  share  many  of 
these  sentiments : 

BESOLtmON 

(United  Committee  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans in  conjunction  with  numerous  meetings 
held  during  February,  1976  in  New  Jersey, 
to  commemorate  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Independent  state  of 
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Lithuania  on  February  16.  1918.  unanimously 
adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  In  1918  the  Independent  states  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
were  reestablished  by  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  Baltic 
people:  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  and  voluntarily  renounced  forever 
all  rights  and  claims  by  Russia  over  the  Bal- 
tic soil  and  people;  and 

Whereas  until  1940  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  slgnatore  of  numerous  inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June 
15-17,  1940  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
and  subsequently,  forcibly  annexed  the  Lith- 
uanian Nation  Into  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
conduct  a  policy  of  colonization,  Russlfica- 
tion,  ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  polit- 
ical persecution;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Free  Republics  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  consistently  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  unlawful  occupation 
and  forced  incorporation  of  these  freedom 
loving  countries  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  Bills  S.  2679  and  H.R.  9466 
jvhlch  would  establish  a  commission  to  moni- 
tor the  acts  of  the  signatories  which  reflect 
compliance  with  the  articles  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  with  particular  regard 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  Cooperation  in 
Humanitarian  Fields;  and  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  H.  Con.  Res.  368  which  was 
introduced  by  Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell,  or  similar 
legislation  which  calls  for  full  freedom  and 
Independence  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania. 


REPEAL  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  TRUCK 
CHASSIS,  BODIES,  PARTS.  AND  AC- 
CESSORIES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  testify  at  the  Senat*  Finance  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  April  6  concerning  the 
repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  the 
manufacturers  of  truck  chassis,  bodies, 
parts,  and  accessories.  These  manufac- 
turing industries  have  severe  economic 
problems  which  would  be  mitigated  in 
part  by  the  removal  of  this  outdated  tax. 

I  have  sponsored  H.R.  4370  to  repeal 
this  tax.  Not  only  is  the  tax  a  burden, 
but  the  cost  of  compliance  is  also  great. 
This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
marks of  James  Hackney  on  behalf  of 
the  Truck  Body  and  Equipment  Associa- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  insert  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Hackney's  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Testimony  by  James  Hackney 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  James  Hackney  and  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  Truck  Body  and  Equipment  Association. 
TBEA  is  a  nationwide  organization  of  mAnu- 
facturers,  distributors,  and  dealers  of  truck 
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bodies,  bus  bodies,  fire  engine  bodies  and 
equipment,  parts,  and  accessories  used  In 
connection  with  these  Items.  All  of  these 
items  at  the  present  time  are  subject  to  the 
federal  manufacturers  excise  tax  imposed  by 
Section  4061  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  Truck  bodies  and  chassis  are  taxed 
at  a  10  Tp  rate  and  parts  and  accessories  at 
8'; .  The  members  of  the  Association  believe 
that  It  is  time  for  the  excise  tax  to  t>e  re- 
pealed or,  at  the  very  least,  certain  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  involving  the 
tax  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain Inequities  In  the  tax  which  put  some 
members  of  our  industry  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  others. 

The  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  truck 
bodies,  cha.ssjs,  parts  and  accessories  is  the 
last  excise  tax  on  vehicles.  In  1971  the  ex- 
cise tax  was  removed  from  automobiles  be- 
cause of  high  unemployment  in  the  indiistry 
and  a  desire  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  a 
recession-weakened  Industry.  Virtually  the 
same  situation  that  existed  at  that  time  In 
the  avitomoblle  industry  now  exists  in  the 
truck  industry.  Our  Industry  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  recession  and  is  faring  far 
worse  than  industry  as  a  whole. 

Heavy  duty  truck  sales  In  1975  were  31 '"r 
lower  than  sales  in  1974.  Truck-trailer  manu- 
facturing was  off  an  alarming  77 '>  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1975  from  the  already 
low  1974  levels.  Plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  truck  bodies  and  chassis  ha\'e  been 
closed  all  over  the  country,  including  the 
states  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Oregon,  In- 
diana, California,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and 
Michigan.  Chrysler  has  ceased  producing 
hea'vy  trucks  and  Mack  and  General  Motors 
have  reduced  their  production.  At  least  one 
major  truck  manufacturer.  Diamond  Reo,  is 
bankrupt.  Unemployment  Is  much  higher  in 
the  indvistry  than  in  the  economy  at  large. 

The  repeal  of  the  10^;  tax  on  truck  bodies 
and  chassis  and  the  8'';  tax  on  parts  and 
accessories  would  affect  more  than  800.000 
automotive-related  businesses  in  an  indus- 
try which  accounts  for  1/6  of  the  entire  gross 
national  product.  Repeal  would  not  only  re- 
duce inflation  in  the  cost  of  trucks  and  trail- 
ers, but  would  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  reduced  cost  of  all  those  every- 
day Items  which  are  transported  to  market 
by  truck. 

The  manufacturers  excise  tax  Is  an  ex- 
tremely regressive  tax.  The  tax  is  passed  on 
to  every  consumer  In  the  price  of  the  goods 
he  buys  and  falls  equally  on  the  poor  and 
the  well-to-do.  Repeal  will  put  more  dollars 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  to  help  keep 
the  economy  moving. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  economic 
effects  of  repeal  may  be  found  In  a  study  con- 
ducted in  1975  by  Rinfret-Boston  Associates. 
Copies  of  this  study  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Committee  and  their 
staffs. 

The  truck  excise  tax  Is  supported  by  some 
as  a  user  tax  allocating  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  national  system  of  highways  on  those 
persons  and  companies  which  use  the  high- 
ways. As  a  user  tax  the  truck  excise  Is  arbi- 
trary and  inefficient,  since  It  is  imposed  at  a 
flat  rate  irrespective  of  the  vehicle's  use  of 
the  roads.  It  is  imposed  at  the  same  rate  on 
a  truck  which  is  demolished  In  an  accident 
the  day  after  its  sale  as  on  a  truck  which 
may  use  the  highway  for  years. 

The  tax  is  Incredibly  cumbersome  to  ad- 
minister. Its  complexity  imposes  on  manu- 
facturers and  the  government  costs  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  it  pro- 
duces. This  added  cost  is  again  passed  along 
to  the  consumer  In  the  price  of  the  goods 
which  he  purchases  that  are  transported  by 
truck.  Unlike  the  true  user  fees,  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel,  the  manufacturers 
tax  is  not  a  simple  one  to  assess  and  collect. 
Innumerable  variables  in  the  base  to  which 
the  tax  rate  is  to  be  imposed,  the  person  to 
be  taxed  and  the  use  to  which  the  taxed  item 
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is  to  be  put,  make  it  Infinitely  more  difficult 
to  administer  than  a  simple  sales  tax  or  a 
tax  on  gas  and  oil. 

The  revenue  effects  of  repeal  would  be  Just 
over  $500,000,000  In  the  first  year,  and  ap- 
proximately lialf  that  after  1977,  when  the 
rate  of  tax  is  to  be  reduced  to  5'x  under 
present  law.  The  reduction  would  stimulate 
sales  and  Increase  production,  thus  increas- 
ing the  revenue  from  other  highway  taxes 
and  the  income  tax.  When  tliat  $500,000,000 
revenue  loss  is  reduced  by  an  Increased  in-, 
come  and  highway  tax  revenues  and  the  ad- 
ministrative savings  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  should  be  very  slight  Indeed. 

In  1974  the  Highway  "Trust  Fund  received 
$6,675,000,000  In  revenue  and  disbursed 
v$4.576,000.000.  Had  the  excise  tax  on  truck 
chassis  and  bodies  been  repealed  at  that 
time,  the  fund  would  still  have  had  a  $400.- 
000.000  surplus  for  the  year.  The  Trust's  an- 
nual surpluses  have  accumulated  to  a  figure 
exceeding  $11,000,000  in  its  reserve  fund, 
and  President  Ford  has  suggested  that  2  ' 
cents  of  the  Federal  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line be  remitted  to  the  general  fund  and  1 
cent  to  the  States  because  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  has  more  money  than  It  needs. 
It  Is  clear  that  at  this  time  and  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  the  Fund  has  no  need  for  the 
revenues  raised  by  the  truck  excise  tax. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  this  committee 
to  adopt  a  provision  repealing  the  manufac- 
tiu-ers  excise  tax  on  truck  bodies,  chassis 
and  equipment.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  the 
administrative  complexity  of  the  tax  also 
compels  repeal.  There  are  over  2,000  I.R.S. 
rulings  outstanding  concerning  the  excise 
tax.  These  rulings  are  not  published  by  tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  are  often 
in  conflict  with  each  other.  This  not  only 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  the  statute  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  its  applied,  but 
also  leads  to  discriminaUsn  in  favor  of 
those  with  favorable  ruling*  vis  a  vis  thase 
with  unfavorable  rulings  or  no  ruling  at  all. 
I  would  nice  to  describe  several  situations 
which  are  illustrative  of  inequities  in  the  im- 
position of  the  tax  and  the  administrative 
burdens  it  imposes  on  the  IRS  and  the  in- 
dvistry alike. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  tax  is  estab- 
lishing the  tax  base  to  which  the  tax  rate  is 
to  be  applied  to  arrive  at  the  tax.  The  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  tax  was  to  tax  all  of  the 
items  at  the  price  at  which  they  would  be 
sold  by  a  manufacturer  to  a  wholesale  dis- 
tributor. But  as  the  tax  is  imposed  by  the 
Code  and  administered  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  different  excise  tax  bases  are  es- 
tablished for  identical  taxable  articles,  de- 
pending on  who  sells  them.  Tills  creates  dls- 
parlles  in  price  between  competitors  at  the 
same  level  of  distribution.  If  a  taxpayer  pur- 
chases a  truck  body  from  one  manufacturer 
and  a  hoist  from  another  and  assembles 
them  for  sale  to  a  consumer,  the  tax  base 
will  be  his  sales  price  to  the  consumer,  be- 
cause the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  a  taxable 
article.  The  tax  base  will  thus  include  the 
taxpayer's  cost  of  assembling  and  marketing 
the  item  at  a  higher  level  of  distribution,  as 
well  as  his  markup.  If  another  taxpayer, 
purchases  an  identical  truck  body  and  hoist 
from  a  single  manufacturer,  the  tax  will 
be  paid  by  the  original  manufacturer  on  his 
selling  price  and  no  further  tax  will  be 
due  from  the  distributor. 

This  treatment  obviously  places  the  man- 
ufacturer of  only  one  product  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  What  is  more.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  policy  to  apply.  Tho\i- 
sands  of  hours  of  work  are  expended  annual- 
ly by  Internal  Revenue  Service  a^nts  and 
attorneys,  company  executives  and  jLccount- 
ants,  and  legal  counsel  in  deterinifting  just 
which  operations  constitute  further  manu- 
facture and  which  constitute  the  tax-exempt 
installation  of  a  body  on  a  chassis.  This  is 
time    which    produces    little    revenue    and 
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evance  to  this  price.  The  application  of  this 
concept,  too,  has  resulted  In  much  conflict. 
Additionally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
cost,  particularly  the  allocation  of  overhead 
to  particular  products,  again  resulting  in 
much  unnecessary  and  unproductive  work 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
taxpayer  alike. 

In  closing,  we  reiterate  that  the  only  real 
solution  to  the  economic  and  administrative 
burdens  of  the  tax  Is  to  repeal  it  entirely. 
Repeal  would  strengthen  the  industry,  re- 
duce unemployment  and  help  to  minimize 
inflation,  aU  at  an  acceptabe  cost  in  loss  of 
revenue.  It  would  remove  a  source  of  com- 
petitive discrimination  and  free  IRS  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  the  more  productive 
taxes.  The  tax  was  enacted  as  a  wartime 
measure  and  has  outlived  the  need  for  which 
It  was  adopted.  The  Congress  removed  the 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  in  1971,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  an  energy  bill  which 
would  remove  those  on  intercity  buses  and 
radial  tires  in  this  session.  The  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  all  such  t-axes. 
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OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mis.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased   that   Congressman  Floyd   Fi- 
THiAN  has  joined  in  the  effort  to  let  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  die  a  de- 
served death  on  June  30.  On  April  14. 
he  gave  testimony  before  the  Energj^  and 
Power  Subcommittee  urging  the  end  of 
tlie  FEA.  His  testimony  is  as  follows : 
Testimony    of    the    Honorabu:    Floyd    Fr- 
THiAN  Before  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee OF  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee,  thank   you   very   much   for   giving   me 
this   opportunity   to   testify    before   you    on 
H.R.    12169,    the    important    matter   or  re- 
newal of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
I  know  you  are  very  busy,  so  I  will  get  right 
to  the  point. 

The  basic  question  before  the  Committee 
today  is  whether  FEA  should  continue.  It 
was  chartered  as  a  temporary  agency  to  meet 
an  emergency  situation.  The  crisis  has  eased. 
We  no  longer  face  an  immediate  oil  short- 
age; in  fact,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  have  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  crude  oil,  more  than  the 
major  oil  companies  are  willing  to  buy.  The 
threat  of  rationing  has  dissipated.  Yet,  the 
PEA  is  asking  to  become  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  landscape  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucracies. This  year  it  is  asking  for  a 
budget  three  times  that  of  last  year.  It  is 
asking  for  an  Increase  of  personnel  of  nearly 
20 'r.  One  by  one,  however,  its  functions 
have  been  subsumed  by  other  agencies.  The 
major  responsibility  delegated  to  it  by  Con- 
gress is  the  oversight  of  the  phase-out  of 
oil  price  controls.  These  wUl  be  gone,  by 
law.  In  40  months.  Does  this  a'.one  Justify 
FEA  continuance?  I  think  not. 
A  short  history  is  In  order. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
of  1974  (P.L.  93-275)  clearly  stated  that 
the  FEA  was  to  be  a  temporary  agency.  It 
created  Itself  by  borrowing  from,  other  es- 
tablished departments.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment furnished  the  Offices  of  Petroleum  Al- 
location, Energy  Conservation,  Energy  D;:ta 
and  Analysis,  and  Oil  and  Gas.  The  Energy 
Division  came  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. The  FEA  borrowed  freely  from  the  Treas- 
ury   Department    to    set    up    lt,s    regulatory 


sections.  This  borrowing  enabled  the  FEA 
to  mushroom  from  a  few  staffers  to  a  total 
today  of  about  3,400  employees. 

As  the  oil  crisis  eased,  the  FEA  seemed  to 
change  direction.  With  less  to  do  analytical- 
ly, it  tinned  to  self-promotion  for  survival. 
At  present  the  FEA  boasts  a  staff  of  112 
publicity  experts  who  run  a  computerized 
operation  costing  the  taxpayer  $3.5  million 
per  year.  It  cranks  out  press  releases,  film 
spots,  pamphlets,  and  books.  One  of  the 
publications.  The  Natural  Gas  Story,  was 
issued  just  at  a  time  when  the  question 
of  natural  gas  deregulation  was  being  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  story, 
calling  for  deregulation,  was  so  political  that 
Judge  John  Sirica,  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  American  Public  Gas  Association  and 
the  American  Consumer  Federation  last  De- 
cember, found  that  it  violated  the  law  whicJ^ 
prohibits  federal  agencies  from  vnlng  fed- 
eral money  to  influence  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  legislation.  His  opinion  concluded 
that,  "the  FEA's  Intent  in  writing  and  dis- 
tributing copies  of  this  booklet  (The  Natural 
Gas  Story)  has  been,  at  least  In  part,  to 
influence  Congress,  however  indirectly,  to 
pass  deregiUation  legislation,  and  this  cou- 
stitutes  a  violation  of  the  statute.  .  ." 

There  is  little  real  support  for  the  FEA. 
Even  though  the  FEA  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  revolving  door  between  an  agency  and  the 
industry  it  Is  supposed  to  regulate,  oil  com- 
panies have  little  regard  for  this  agency.  (A 
report  of  the  GAO,  dated  July  26, 1975,  showed 
that  the  FEA  employed  65  workers  rated  GS- 
13  and  above  who  had  ties  with  the  oil  com- 
panies.) While  this  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
law,  (18  U.S.C.  207),  it  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
problem  of  the  regulator  and  those  who  are 
to  be  regulated  that  is  of  increasing  impor- 
tance today.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  studied  in 
its  own  right. 

The  major  oil  companies  dislike  the  FEA 
even  though  it  has  consistently  been  a 
spokesman  for  these  firms  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  major  oil  companies  have  ben- 
efitted from  the  FEA,  but  they  do  not  like  it. 
They,  of  course,  would  prefer  no  regulation 
at  ail. 

The  smaller  oil  companies  do  not  care  for 
the  FEA  because,  although  they  derive  some 
benefit  from  Special  Rule  #6  which  exempts 
them  from  the  entitlement  program,  the  FEA 
has  consistently  ruled  in  favor  of  the  major 
firms. 

Consumer  groups  also  do  not  care  for  the 
FEA.  Agency  pronouncements  and  rulings 
have  consistently  favored  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  the  detriment  of  the  individual. 
FEA  has  never  attempted  to  hide  Its  big  oil 
bias.  While  helping  the  major  firms  by  le- 
gitimizing high  oil  prices.  Its  tips  to  the  con- 
sumer Involve  taking  a  timer  into  the  shower 
to  conserve  hot  water  by  being  made  aware 
of  the  time. 

Any  agency  v/liich  can  unite  In  opposition 
such  critics  as  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  Ralph  Nader  certainly  deserves 
clofie  and  careful  scrutiny. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  refuse  to  renew  the 
FEA,  wUl  American  energy  policy  falter?  The 
answer  is  no.  In  the  calmer  days  following 
the  winter  of  1973  otlier  agencies  were  cre- 
ated to  be  permanently  involved  In  the  energy 
field.  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA) ,  established  in  1074, 
has  offices  dealing  with  Fossil,  Nuclear,  Solar, 
Geothermal,  and  Advanced  Energy  Systems. 
It  employs  8.000  government  and  100.000  pri- 
vate contract  workers.  Its  projected  budget 
for  fiscal  1977  is  Just  over  $6  billion.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency,  also  established 
in  1974,  employs  250  workers  and  it  has  a 
budget  of  $277  million  for  FY77.  Finally,  the 
long  established  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  Jurisdiction  over  natural  gas  dating  back 
to  its  inception  in  1920.  The  U.S.  government 
has  21  separate  offices,  departments,  and 
agencies  dealing  with  energy  In  addition  to 
the  FEA.  I  might  add  that  the  FEA  charter- 
ing law  also  included  sections  dealing  with 
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the  reversion  of  functions  when  the  agency 
ended.  The  law  also  makes  allowances  for 
new  functions  to  be  delegated  to  the  appro- 
priate spot  In  the  bureaucracy  as  determined 
by  OMB. 

Ending  the  FEA  can  only  help.  It  has  no 
major  supporters  except  itself.  Although  it  is 
legally  charged  with  regulation,  it  has  ne- 
glected this  for  gigantic  efforts  at  propa- 
gandizing and  self -promo  tlon.  The  FEA  is 
attempting  to  legitimize  itself  by  making  the 
taxpayer  believe  an  energy  crisis  exists  and 
only  the  FEA  Is  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 
Their  books,  pamphlets,  polls,  surveys,  and 
speeches  all  have  this  point  at  their  base. 
Their  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  raise  oil 
prices.  This  benefits  only  the  oil  companies. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  save  $440  million 
in  taxpayers'  money.  By  ending  the  FEA  we 
have  a  chance  to  prove  that  Congress  doe.s 
care  about  the  size  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  is  aware  of  the  horrors  of  a  spread- 
ing, entrenching  bureaucracy.  The  people 
across  this  country  have  spoken  out  against 
the  burgeoning  growth  of  the  bureaucracy. 
It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  act  by  letting 
this  part  of  that  bureaucracy  die.  There  may 
be  other  areas  In  which  we  can  and  should 
act  to  trim  off  bureaucratic  barnacles  which 
impede  the  functioning  of  the  ship  of  state. 
But  the  opportunity  immediately  at  hand  is 
to  kill  the  FEA.  I  urge  this  committee  to  rec- 
ommend against  Congressional  resuscitation. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  not  a  Democratic 
issue,  nor  is  it  a  Republican  issue.  The  bi- 
partisanship of  its  nature  is  obvious.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  this.  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon,  the  first  FEA  administrator,  said 
in  a  recent  interview  that  the  FEA  was  a 
"potential  monster."  It  is  time  to  rid  our- 
selves of  this  monster. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  appeared  in  this 
week's  edition  of  Time  magazine,  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  article  gives  ample 
evidence  of  the  upsurge  in  home  and 
community  gardening  in  this  country.  It 
indicates  that  51  percent  of  American 
households  will  have  a  vegetable  garden 
this  year.  In  addition,  thousands  of  com- 
munity garden  plots  will  be  planted  by 
the  elderly,  tlie  poor,  and  by  civic  orga- 
nizations. These  efforts  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  meeting  our  food 
demands,  and  holding  the  line  on  infla- 
tion. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  more  people 
will  go  to  their  gardens  this  year  than 
to  the  voting  polls,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  want  to  be  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  back-to-the-soil 
movement.  The  Time  magazine  article 
gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  directions 
which  our  citizens  wish  to  pursue  and. 
as  my  colleagues  well  know,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  Congress  can  encourage  such 
worthwhile  pursuits. 

A  copy  of  the  Time  magazine  article 
follows: 
Pots,  Plots  and  the  Good  News  of  Spring 

A  capricious  spring  surprised  and  bestirred 
much  of  the  nation  last  week.  While  New 
York  City's  skyscrapers  shimmered  in  96° 
heat,  the  highest  temperature  ever  recorded 
there  in  April,  Floridians  endured  an  un- 
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."■eemly  chill  and  tornadoes  skipped  across 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Heavy  rains  deluged 
Texas,  Oklahoma  and  western  Kansas — but 
too  late  to  save  the  drought-stricken  winter 
wheat  crop,  whose  scraggly  remains  have  been 
plowed  under.  Residents  of  heavily  evacuated 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  breathed  easier  as  their 
earthen  dams  continued  to  bold  against  the 
crested  Souris  River,  but  400,000  acres  were 
flooded,  dampening  the  area's  harvest  hopes 
for  another  season.  At  week's  end  most  of 
America  shifted  to  Daylight  Saving  Time,  the 
better  to  e'njoy,  or  rue,  whatever  nature  has 
in  .store. 

tf  the  meteorological  vagaries  commanded 
unusual  attention,  part  of  the  explanation 
may  have  been  that  in  many  other  respects 
the  news  was  exceptionally  good.  In  a  Voice 
of  America  discussion  beamed  overseas,  such 
panelists  as  Columnist  Charles  Bartlett  and 
Political  Demographer  Richard  Scammon 
were  startled  by  their  unwonted  optimism 
about  America's  future.  For  the  first  time  in 
a  long  time,  the  panelists  later  agreed,  they 
had  been  talking  about  the  country  in  terms 
that  were  almost  totally  positive.  How  come? 
asked  the  program's  moderator.  Scammon  re- 
plied that,  though  a  great  many  problems 
remained  to  be  solved  and  though  there  were 
still  far  too  many  sick  and  deprived  people, 
the  U.S.  is  in  extremely  good  shape.  To  be 
sure,  Scammon  is  known  as  a  glandular 
optimist,  but  the  daily  headlines  largely 
supported  his  ttresi^ 

The  economic  recbv^rycoiitlnued  to  ac- 
celerate as  first-quarter  statistics  showed 
an  annual  increase  of  7.5';  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Almost  as  heartening,  the 
annual  inflation  rate  declined  to  3.7 'r,  and 
although  it  is  expected  to  creep  up  to  per- 
haps 6':i.  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  9.7', 
rate  reached  in  1974.  Detroit  was  forecasting 
a  10.5  million  car  year,  the  second  best  best 
ever.  Profits  were  up.  retail  sales  were  high, 
and  even  the  long  depressed  housing  in- 
dustry was  on  the  rise  again.  Unemployment 
remained  at  an  unacceptable  7.5%,  but  this 
vas  a  promising  drop  from  the  8.9 'v  liigh  of 
last  May. 

NUDGING    NATTTEE 

On  another  level,  many  Americans  were 
working  shorter  hours  and  looking  for  some- 
thing new  and  personally  satisfying  to  do  in 
their  leisure  hours.  Astonishing  numbers  of 
them  .seemed  to  be  finding  it  in  an  almost 
atavistic  yearning  to  grxib  in  the  dirt,  sow 
seeds,  n\'.dge  nature  with  fertilizer,  watch 
wondrous  things  grow,  then  literally  taste 
the  fruits — and  vegetables — of  their  loving 
labors  at  their  own  tables.  Home  gardening 
of  a'.l  itinds,  but  most  especially  for  eating, 
is  booming  in  the  U.S.  The  growing  zest  for 
growing  things  got  its  biggest  boost  in  1974 
from  the  recession,  climbing  food  prices 
and  the  stay-at-home  gasoline  shortage.  But 
the  continuing  splurge  in  backyard  plots 
p.nd  apartment  window  boxes  this  spring 
proves  that  the  back-to-the-soil  trend  is  no 
mere  fad.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  this  summer,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  flourishing  victory  gar- 
dens of  World  War  II.  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can households — some  37  million,  or  51";. — 
will  be  tending  some  kind  of  vegetable 
garden. 

"America  has  never  been  a  great  garden- 
ing country,"  says  Gardening  Author  Derek 
Fell.  "But  now  all  that's  changing."  Declares 
Willii.m  MacDowell,  president  of  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  Co.:  "People  are  getting  frustrated 
with  all  the  frivolities  of  life.  They  want 
something  more  basic."  Observed  San  Diego 
Garden  Store  Ovraer  Joan  Elindt:  "You 
can't  Uve  in  concrete  all  your  life.  Every  day 
X  hear  people  saying  things  like  'Oh,  I  don't 
watch  that  TV  program  any  more.  I'm  work- 
ing out  in  the  yard.'  " 

Suppliers  cannot  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. "I've  been  out  of  orange  trees  for  two 
months,  also  lemons  and  kumquats,"  says 
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Miami  Nurseryman  Mar'i  Ancet.  "It's  just 
gung-ho,"  notes  Al  Muller,  at  a  Wilmette, 
111.,  nursery.  "We're  running  out  of  Bibb 
lettuce,  celery,  carrots,  and  we  can't  get  new 
supplies."  In  New  England,  the  Finast  super- 
markets find  40-lb.  bags  of  cow  manure  (at 
$1.99  a  bag)  selling  at  record  rates. 

The  new  greening  of  America  takes  many 
forms.  Amid  the  hills  surrounding  San  Fran- 
cisco, homeowners  often  plant  tomatoes,  let- 
tuce, celery,  carrots,  onions  and  radishes  in 
wooden  tubs  on  sun  decks.  Raspberry  plants  • 
and  apple  trees  for  backyards  are  big  sellers 
in  Portland.  During  the  hot  summer,  Miami 
area  gardeners  turn  to  black-eyed  peas  and 
watermelons.  Dick  and  Hope  McKim  of 
Miami  even  converted  their  swimming  pool 
into  a  garden,  filling  it  with  layers  of  rock 
and  sand,  then  topsoll.  Says  Mrs.  McKim: 
"Now  instead  of  the  pool  costing  us  $50 
a  month  to  maintain,  we  eat  out  of  it. 

Community  garden  projects,  often  subsi- 
dized with  federal  funds  on  state  or  city 
land,  have  more  hopeful  planters  and  renters 
than  available  plots.  Low-income  families 
are  often  given  priority,  since  the  savings 
on  food  bills  from  a  15-ft.  by  25-ft.  garden 
can  reach  $250  a  year.  Atlanta  has  150  acres, 
divided  into  20-ft.  by  30-ft.  plots,  scattered 
in  its  metropolitaii  area  in  a  program  that 
will  reach  an  estimated  8,000  people  this 
year.  In  Louisville,  one  government-spon- 
sored garden  project  leased  175  of  its  250 
plots  in  just  two  hours  on  opening  day.  For 
$20  a  season,  more  luxurious  Louisville  share- 
croppers get  40-ft.  by  100-ft.  lots  and  the 
comforts  of  telephones,  electric  outlets  and 
porto  toilets. 

INSTANT    TOMATOES 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  Americans  are 
no  longer  enthralled  by  gadgets  and  gim- 
mickry. More  than  20,000  Rotocrop  "Acceler- 
ator"' compost  bins  were  sold  last  year  at 
about  $40  each,  and  sales  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  this  year.  The  bin  is  merely 
a  3-ft.-high  plastie  cylinder,  specially  venti- 
lated for  turning  garden  and  kitchen  wastes 
quickly  into  compost.  Students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  enjoy  almost  instant  toma- 
toes hydroponically  grown  by  pouring  llqiiid 
fertilizer  into  baskets  filed  with  wood  shav- 
ings ovitside  their  dorm  windows.  "Tomato 
rings" — wire-mesh  cages  about  4  ft.  wide  and 
6  ft.  high  containing  beds  of  grass  clippings, 
table  scraps  and  leaves — are  popular  for 
growing  a  variety  of  vegetables. 

Such  shortcuts  do  not  seem  to  diminish 
the  satisfactions.  "There  is  tremendous  ex- 
citement in  putting  seeds  in  the  ground — 
little  pieces  of  nothing  in  the  earth — and 
seeing  them  grow,"  declares  Harold  Field,  a 
retired  editor  and  enthusiastic  gardener  in 
New  York's  Westchester  County.  "It  defies 
description.  It's  almost  magical."  The  rising 
interest  in  pots,  plots  and  window  boxes  is, 
indeed,  a  healthy  trend  in  a  mechanized 
society.  Millions  of  Americans  work  at  Jobs 
that  rarely  encompass  more  than  a  step  in 
a  production  sequence  or  a  repetition  of  serv- 
ices. And  they  work  indoors,  besides.  For 
these  millions,  the  meshing  of  one's  hand 
with  nature's  rhythms  and  whimsies  to  pro- 
duce a  delicious  melon  or  a  crunchy  celery 
staUc  is  proving  to  be  a  renewing  experience. 


AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  LACROSSE 
TEAM  WELCOMED 


\. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  the  citizens  of  central 
New  York  welcomed  the  Australian  na- 
tional lacrosse  team  to  our  area  April 
21-24.  This  young,  exciting  team  from 
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NATIONAL  GOVERI^ORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE ENDORSES  tX>AN  GUARAN- 
TEES FOR  NEW  lINERGY  TECH- 
NOLOGY DEMONSTRATIONS 


HON.  OLIN  E 


OF    TEX.^  3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE;  'RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Apt  il  28,  1976 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr. 
tlonal  Governors'  Con 
out  in  strong  support 
for   the   synthetic 
projects    outlined    in 
amendment  to  the 
Energy  Research  and 
Representing  the  Gov 
Thomas  Salmon,  Gov 
testified  before  the 
Science  and  Technology 

Governor  Salmon 


Speaker,  the  na- 

erence  has  come 

loan  guarantees 

demonstration 

H.R.    12112,    the 

Federal  Nonnuclear 

Development  Act. 

e^nors'  Conference, 

etnor  of  Vermont, 

Hoi  ise  Committee  on 


bejan 


Octot  er, 


f>r 


...  a  number  of  m; ' 
testified  before  this 
Subcommittee  last 
key    provisions    necessar 
synthetic  fuels   program 
here  again  to  address 
visions,  I  would  be  remls^ 
mend  this  Committee 
number  of  our  most 
H.R.  12112. 

In  its  eflfoi-ts  to  revieiv  H.R.  12112  with 
the  careful  consideratic  n  needed  for  such 
important  and  far-re  iching  proposals 
the  National  Goven  ors*  Conference 
created  a  task  force  un<  er  the  auspices  of 
Its  Natural  Resources  a:  id  Environmental 
Management  Committjse  which  Gover- 
nor Salmon  chairs. 

In  his  testimony  Cfcovernor  Salmon 
offered  several  conclusions  of  the  task 
force's  review.  Pre-emi  lent  among  them 
was  the  absolute  necessity  of  demon- 
strating commercial  f;asibility  of  syn- 
thetic gas  and  petrohim  production  in 
light  of  the  present  decline  in  our  do- 
mestic fuel  production.  The  critical 
point,  he  feels,  was  re  iched  this  Febru- 
ary when,  for  the  first  time  in  U.S. 
history,  we  imported  piore  oil  than  we 
produced.  The  Governoji-s'  task  force  fully 
supports  the  loan  guartntee  program  be- 
cause they  consider  it 
eral  Government's  rei^nsibility  to  as- 
sure that  new  technologies  are  tested 
and  refined  before  beihg  placed  in  full- 
scale  commercial  operation.  The  loan 
guarantee  provides  a  logical  avenue  to 
attract  capital  which  ^  ^ould  not  be  read- 
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ily  available  for  these  demonstration  fa- 
cilities. When  these  new  technologies 
have  proven  commercially  viable  then  it 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  private 
sector  to  take  over  total  production  of 
these  new  energy  forms. 

The  testimony  further  elaborated  that 
the  traditional  forms  of  technological 
evolution  progressed  to  the  commercial 
stage  only  after  painstaking  development 
in  laboratories  where  it  was  perfected  to 
a  point  acceptable  for  commercial  use. 

This  new  synthetic  fuels  legislation 
propels  us  into  a  new  era  in  teclmological 
research  where  the  time  between  the  first 
generation  technological  stage  to  the 
demonstration  stage  is  much  shorter.  Our 
energy  shortage  and  subsequent  escala- 
tion of  Imports  necessitates  the  speeding 
of  this  process,  but  should  we  succeed  in 
tills  accelerated  process  we  will  reap 
enormous  benefits.  Governor  Salmon  re- 
minds us  that  approval  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  approval  of  a  Federal  program  of  price 
supports  or  regulators'  modification  for 
cost  of  service. 

Tlie  task  force  is  in  total  agreement 
with  the  piinciple  and  language  of  sec- 
tion 17(e)  of  the  legislation  which  states. 

As  soou  as  the  Administrator  knows  the 
geographic  location  of  a  proposed  facility  for 
which  a  guarantee  or  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee Is  sought  under  this  section,  he  shall 
Inform  the  Governor  of  the  state,  and  officials 
of  each  political  subdivision  and  Indian  tribe, 
as  appropriate,  in  which  the  faculty  would 
be  located  or  which  would  be  Impacted  by 
such  faculty  . . ." 

The  Governors  consider  tlieir  involve- 
ment in  the  decisionmaking  process 
paramount  to  the  success  of  any  project 
proposed  within  their  States.  Their  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  concern  for  their 
population's  health,  safety  and  prosperity 
are  vital  considerations  if  there  is  to  be 
compatibility  between  the  projects'  goals 
and  the  goals  and  needs  of  the  citizens.  A 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
the  industrial  developer  and  the  com- 
munity where  a  project  will  be  located 
will  Insure  that  success  of  a  project  goal 
will  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens  and  their  community. 

In  a  later  letter  to  the  Committee,  Gov- 
ernor Salmon  stated. 

The  Governors  beUeve  that  synthetic  fuel 
development  will  Inevitably  be  achieved. 
However,  xmless  greater  risks  are  assumed, 
such  development  will  be  slow  and  incremen- 
tal. The  Nation's  need  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment warrants  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume a  portion  of  those  risks.  The  accelera- 
tion in  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration would  reflect  the  urgencies  of  the 
inbalance  between  America's  need  for  energy 
and  Its  secure  supply.  Accordingly,  we  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  this  bill.  The  amendments 
we  seek  would  avert  or  reduce  potential  In- 
equities or  unfair  burdens.  They  do  not  go  to 
the  public  policy  question  of  whether  public 
Investment  in  accelerating  technological 
evolution  Is  a  legitimate  activity.  On  that 
question,  the  Governors'  committee  Is  unani- 
mous that  it  does. 

Tlie  Governors  of  this  countr>-  have  ex- 
pressed through  Governor  Salmon  their 
desire  to  assist  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration In  any  way  possible  In  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  nation's  energy 
goals. 
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LET  US  NOT  FORGET  THE  CAPTIVE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in 
this  Nation  celebrate  200  years  of  free- 
dom, we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  captive  peoples 
of  the  world.  Many  of  these  Individuals 
have  not  spent  1  day  of  freedom  in 
their  entire  lives.  One  example  is 
Czechoslovakia,  a  nation  which  sought 
to  loosen  the  stranglehold  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  late  1960's  but  were 
crushed  back  into  submission  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  Invasion  which 
shocked  the  world  with  its  savagery. 

Eight  years  later  life  in  Czechoslovakia 
seems  to  fit  the  traditional  Communist 
mode.  Lack  of  freedom,  hard  economic 
times.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the 
Council  of  Fi'ee  Czechoslovakia  discussed 
the  religious  persecution  policies  in 
Czechoslovakia  particularly  against  the 
Jewish  people.  A  reading  of  these  two 
articles  will  show  the  severity  of  the 
problem. 

During  1976,  this  nation  should  rededi- 
cate  itself  in  support  of  the  sti-uggle  for 
freedom  among  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  Let  us  not  resign  ourselves  to 
tlie  present  alinement  of  Eastern  Europe 
but  instead  fight  to  give  the  people  of 
this  region  the  right  to  choose  their  form 
of  government.  This  is  one  cause  we 
should  not  abandon. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  following 
two  articles;  Religious  Oppression  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Liquidation  of  Jew- 
ish Religious  Communities.  I  would  also 
like  to  tliank  Mr.  Jiri  Horak,  chairman 
of  the  government  department  at  Man- 
hattan College,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Fi-ee  Czechoslovakia  for  bring- 
ing these  articles  to  my  attention.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  all  other  members  of 
the  council.  Their  cause  Is  Just  and  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  are  g;-ateful  for 
their  efforts.  i 

The  articles  follow: 
Rfliciotts  Oppression  in  CfaecHOSLOvAKiA 

During  the  last  three  years  the  persecution 
of  churches  and  religious  societies  In  Czecho- 
slovakia has  deepened  to  such  an  extent  that 
informed  observers  speak  of  quiet  liquidation 
of  spiritual  and  religious  life  in  the  country. 
The  daily  press  and  the  so-caUed  professional 
Journals  in  Czechoslovakia  publish  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  articles  denouncing  re- 
ligious worship  and  different  chtirches  as  an 
expression  of  primitive  attitudes,  antitheti- 
cal to  scientific  knowledge,  obstructing  the 
road  toward  happiness,  and  undermining  the 
principles  of  socialism. 

SystematicaUy  planned  anti-religious  prop- 
aganda is  conducted  under  the  direct  control 
of  Moscow  aud  is  based  ou  the  moet  recent 
Soviet  experiences.  The  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment est-abllshed  new  centers  for  the 
teaching  of  so-called  scientific  atheism  with 
Soviet  lecturers. 

It  is  characteristic  for  the  communist  sys- 
tem whose  constitution  incidentally  guaran- 
tees the  freedom  of  reUgloua  expression  that 
religious  Journals  are  not  allowed  to  defend 
religious  faith  or  to  <Uq>xite  the  so-called 
sclentlflc  antl-rellgloxis  tippnexh. 

The  present  antl-rellglous  policies  of  the 
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Czechoslovak  Government  and  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Czechoslovakia  pursue  the 
following  course: 

(1)  In  spite  of  great  popular  hiterest, 
churches  and  religious  societies  are  allowed 
no  independent  publishing  activity.  All  such 
activity  finds  itself  under  strict  governmental 
control.  Moreover,  all  decisions  of  the  govern- 
mental institutions  In  charge  of  religious  and 
church  affairs  are  taken  without  the  partici- 
pation of  church  representatives.  Import  of 
religious  books  and  Journals  Is  prohibited. 
All  contact  of  religious  organizations  with 
abroad  Is  controlled  by  the  regime.  These 
controls  apply  to  the  participation  of  Cssecho- 
slovak  delegates  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  ajid  its  organs. 

(2)  The  Czechoslovak  regime  makes  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  the  pastoral  work  of 
priests,  esjjeciaUy  of  those  who  are  most 
dedicated  to  their  vocation.  The  most  tal- 
ented among  them  are  simply  deprived  of  the 
right  to  serve  their  church.  Czechoslovak 
bishops  and  other  church  functionaries,  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy their  posts  at  all,  are  also  hindered  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions.  This  per- 
secution takes  place  without  being  publicized 
and  it  Is,  therefore,  virtually  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  many  priests  have  been  sen- 
tenced and  imprisoned.  The  government  has 
also  drastically  reduced  the  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  new  priests,  while  at  the 
same  time  systematically  forcing  Into  retire- 
ment aU  the  priests  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixty.  As  a  consequence  of  these  meas- 
tu*es,  the  number  of  parishes  and  congrega- 
tions without  a  priest  or  a  spiritual  admin- 
istrator keeps  constantly  growing. 

(3)  Religious  orders  have  been  brutally 
suppressed  and  during  the  recent  period 
their  members  were  allowed  to  serve  only  In 
those  health  and  social  welfare  Institutions 
In  which  as  a  rule  the  lay  workers  refuse 
to  work. 

(4)  The  Czechaslovak  government  dis- 
criminates severely  against  ail  active  Chris- 
tians. It  persecutes  those  parents  who  at- 
tempt to  provide  their  children  with  re- 
llgloiw  instruction,  and  children  who  have 
received  religious  education  are  as  a  rule 
excluded  from  access  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  Czechoslovak  government  has  en- 
gaged in  all  those  measures  In  order  to 
liquidate  religious  life  In  our  country  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  provoke  too  much 
criticism  abroad.  It  Is  well  known  that  on 
their  visits  abroad  the  representatives  of 
different  churches  in  Czechoslovakia  do  not 
speak  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  to  work 
In  their  country.  They  cover  up  for  the 
regime  and  may  even  praise  its  attitude  to- 
ward religious  life  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
order  to  save  for  themselves  the  minimum 
opportxmity  for  contact  with  their  fellow 
believers  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Czechoslovak  regime  which  tries  to 
eliminate  the  churches  and  religion  from 
public  life  denies  that  religion  plays  any  so- 
cial function.  On  the  other  hand,  however. 
It  forces  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
to  support  all  domesitic  and  foreign  policy 
goals  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  The 
Government  was  Instrumental  in  establish- 
ing an  organization  called  Pacem  in  Terris 
composed  of  the  so-caUed  patriotic  Catho- 
Uc  priests.  As  far  as  Protestant  ministers  are 
concerned,  the  Government  created  the  so- 
caUed  ecumenical  committees  which  are  a 
member  organization  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Protestants  in  the  so-called  World  Christian 
Peace  Conference  whose  seat  is  in  Prague. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  I>acem  In  Terris 
Association  and  of  ecumenical  conunlttees 
the  clergymen  approve  various  resolutions 
expressing  support  and  loyalty  for  the  re- 
gime and  under  a  disguise  of  the  protection 
of  world  peace  pass  resolutions  in  support 
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of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  These  religious 
organizations,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  goals  and 
mission  of  churches.  The  activities  of  these 
organizations  serve  as  a  means  to  have 
clergymen  occupied  and  to  keep  them  away 
from  their  pastoral   duties. 

Religious  freedom  Is  Internationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  basic  human  freedoms 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship 
is  one  of  the  basic  htmian  rights.  From  that 
reason  they  have  been  Incorporated  into  aU 
international  documents — the  U.N.  Charter, 
Human  Rights  Charter,  etc.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  freedoms  or 
rights  to  religious  life  are  considered  as 
something  quite  natvu-al,  we  find  little  indi- 
cation that  the  Western  powers  and  their 
religious  organizations  are  upset  over  the 
violation  of  these  rights  in  Eastern  Europe. 
To  state  It  briefly,  one  has  an  impression 
that  the  violation  of  these  freedoms  and 
rights  was  not  considered  as  an  interna- 
tional issue.  Only  recently,  at  a  Helsinki 
Conference  last  summer,  a  certain  change 
took  place :  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
of  conscience  were  stressed  as  basic  human 
rights.  And  this  step  has  changed  the  situa- 
tion also  for  the  defense  of  religion  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. WhUe  untU  now  the  Czechoslovak 
religious  representatives  were  not  In  favor 
of  having  various  International  gatherings 
pass  resolutions  In  defense  of  religion  be- 
cause of  fear  that  the  reaction  of  the  Czech- 
oslovak regime  would  be  to  tighten  the 
screw,  such  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
religious  leaders  in  Czechoslovakia  Is  valid 
no  more.  The  West  and  the  world's  religious 
institutions  have  an  obligation  to  demand 
from  the  government  of  ISast  European 
countries  observation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  concerning  the 
respect  for  religious  life.  Below  we  are  re- 
printing the  pertinent  part  of  the  Final  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  and  of  this 
Issue  is  to  call  the  attention  of  aU  the  peo- 
ple to  the  existence  of  religious  oppression 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Our  aim  is  to  generate 
enough  Interest  in  the  situation  In  Czecho- 
slovakia in  order  to  help  the  believers  in 
that  country  in  their  difficult  and  uneven 
struggle  for  securing  the  respect  of  the  re- 
gime for  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
We  trust  that  we  will  receive  understanding 
for  this  help  among  the  readers. 

Liquidation  of  Jewish  Religious 
Communities 

The  present  religious  persecution  concerns 
also  the  Jewish  religious  communities,  al- 
though only  in  a  restricted  way,  because  the 
Jews  had  already  been  subjected  to  a  se- 
vere persecution  during  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  spring  of  1939.  Nu- 
meroxis  reports  are  reaching  us  from  Prague 
indicating  that  Judaism,  which  had  played 
a  highly  significant  role  in  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  life  of  the  Republic  before  1938, 
may  completely  disappear  within  the  next 
twenty  years.  Works  by  such  important  au- 
thors as  Kafka.  Werfel,  Brod,  Kisch,  Langer, 
Torberg,  Wechsberger,  Policek,  Bass  and 
Vamos  wiU  become  unknown  in  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  1930  census,  254,288 
Jews  in  the  religious  sense  ("practicing 
Jews")  were  living  on  the  territory  of  pres- 
ent-day Czechoslovakia  (see  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1938).  The  102,542  Jews  who  had 
lived  In  Ruthenla  at  that  time,  and  their 
losses,  are  left  out  of  the  scope  of  this  dis- 
cussion, since  that  part  of  prewar  Czecho- 
slovakia became  part  of  Hungary  In  March 
1939  and  was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1945.  Out  of  the  more  than  a  quarter 
million  Jews  on  present  Czechoslovak  terri- 
tory, about  135,000  perished  as  a  result  of 
the  Nazi  extermination  policy:  over  77,000 
In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  more  than  67,- 
000  in  Slovakia  (see,  e.g.,  Pravda,  9  December 
1960,  and  Kultumy  Zlvot,  10  December  1960). 
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After  World  War  II,  thousands  of  Jews 
returned  to  liberated  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  the  survivors  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  prewar  civilian  6mlgr6s,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  Jews  who  had  served  with  the 
Czechoslovak  armed  units  in  East  and  West. 
Thus,  in  1946,  the  number  of  Jews  In  Czecho- 
slovakia was  estimated  at  some  55,000  (Jeru- 
salem Post,  13  August  1967).  This  situation 
did  not  last  long,  however.  Many  of  the  re- 
patriated Jews  were  soon  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  they  found  upon  return. 

Thus,  a  trickle  of  Jewish  dmigrte  again  be- 
gan  to  flow  West  or  to  Palestine  as  early  as 
1946,  to  Join  those  tens  of  thousands  who 
had  emigrated  in  1938-1939  and  never  re- 
turned. Many  of  the  6mlgr^,  as  well  as  many 
of  those  who  had  remained  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, discarded  the  Jewish  faith  and  at- 
tempted one  or  another  form  of  assimUation. 

Figures  on  legal  and,  especially.  Illegal 
Jewish  emigration  after  1946  are  hard  tc 
come  by.  It  appears  that,  from  the  end  of 
World  War  n  up  to  August  1947,  some  6,000 
Jews  had  emigrated,  half  of  them  to  Pales- 
tine and  15.689  In  1949,  when  legal  emigra- 
tion from  Czechoslovakia  was  stopped. 

Simultaneously,  persons  of  Jewish  origin 
continued  to  emigrate  to  other  Western 
countries.  After  the  commxinlst  take-over, 
everything  except  personal  effects  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  emigration  fees  of  up  to 
50,000  Kcs  had  to  be  paid  to  get  emigration 
permits.  For  those  who  were  emigrating  from 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  second  time,  the  in- 
volved bureaucratic  procedures  were  reminis- 
cent of  the  emigration  scenery  fr«n  the 
Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1939. 
Jewish  emigration  to  the  West  gathered  after 
February  1948,  until  this  avenue  was  closed 
for  all  practical  purposes  In  late  1949. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  20,000 
Jews  remained  In  Czechoslovakia  after  1949. 
It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  authorities 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pursue  not  only  ag- 
gressive anti-Zionist  propaganda  but  often 
thinly  camouflaged  anti-Semitic  policies  as 
well.  Latent  popular  anti-Semitism  apart, 
such  behavior  was  obviously  a  product  of 
Stalin's  virulent  anti-Jewish  and  anti-cos- 
mopolitan feelings  In  the  last  years  of  the 
Soviet  dictator's  life.  Popular  anti-Semitism 
was  further  nourished  and  methodically  re- 
inforced by  regime  propaganda  through  the 
circumstance  that  Slansky,  Relcin,  Geminder, 
and  other  prominent  communists  sentenced 
to  death  in  1962  were  of  Jewish  origin;  those 
unpopular  figures  were  conveniently  blamed 
for  the  many  negative  aspects  of  life  under 
totalitarian  socialism  of  those  times.  The  of- 
ficial anti-Semitism  of  the  regime  relaxed 
but  never  disappeared  in  subsequent  years — 
a  phenomenon  which  was  caused  by  more 
factors  than  the  pro-Arab  stance  of  the  re- 
gime's foreign  policy  alone. 

1968  and  After.  The  last — and  Jlnal — mass 
Jewish  exodus  took  place  after  the  1968  inva- 
sion. By  then  not  only  Jewish  anticommu- 
nlsts  and  apolitical  people  but  also  com- 
munists who  bad  become  disiUusioned  de- 
cided to  leave  the  country.  A  large  percentage 
of  this  new  Jewish  emigration  was  made  up 
of  intellectuals,  professionals,  physicians, 
economists,  and  others.  The  total  number  of 
Jews  who  escaped  after  the  August  1068  in- 
vasion was  estimated  at  4,000  to  4,500  people 
(see,  e.g.,  UPI  release,  16  December  1970). 
Now  the  practicing  Jewish  community  in 
Czechoslovakia  consists  of  only  5.000  people, 
of  whom  some  1,200  live  in  Prague  (see  Mal- 
colm Browne  writing  from  Prague,  Interna- 
tional Herald  TYlbune,  25  August  1976.) 

There  is  no  pressure  from  the  few  remain- 
ing Jews  to  emigrate;  there  are  no  i^ipeals 
to  the  West;  no  underground  Journals. 

Most  of  the  rest  are  old  people,  pensioners 
who  do  not  want  to  leave  to  face  an  uncertain 
future.  Still,  the  community  is  closely 
watched,  and  its  members  know  It.  A  prom- 
inent member  Is  believed  to  be  an  Iniormer  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  dealt  with  the  mechanical  aspects  and 
the  material  rewards  which  the  system  offers 
as  compared  with  all  other  systems  which 
have  been  tried — and  proven  dismal  failures 
both  for  the  individual  and  the  societies  In 
which  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  the  brutal  elite  which  controls 
the  apparatus. 

Considerable  Is  being  made  these  days 
about  the  moral  aspects  and  the  quality  of 
our  life,  and  this  is  especially  so  among  the 
younger  of  us. 

There  is  a  moral  basis  for  capitalism  and  it 
underglrds  the  system  which  has  been  so 
good  to  us  materially.  Robert  LeFevre,  noted 
lecturer  and  author,  has  propounded  seveia 
points  on  the  subject.  Paul  A.  Belknap,  a 
highly  successful  industrialist,  dwelt  on 
nil  seven  recently  and  noted  that  while  the 
basic  proposition  is  unprovable  in  the  normal 
meaning  of  that  word,  grant  the  proposition 
and  the  rest  follows  In  logical  order. 

Fnrst,  each  man  has  a  right  to  live.  This  Is 
unprovable  but  It  is  fully  credible  and  the 
alternative  is  abolition  of  all  government, 
religion  and  rules  of  conduct,  allowing  man 
to  slaughter  himself. 

Second,  a  man  has  a  right  to  try  to  sustain 
his  life.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  an  Individual 
right  the  exercise  of  which  may  not  impair 
the  rights  of  others. 

Third,  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  produce 
of  his  labors.  This  includes  the  right  to  ob- 
tain honestly  by  an  exchange  process  (wages 
for  work,  for  Instance)  the  property  he  wants 
In  any  amount  since  he  has  the  right  to 
determine  his  own  level  for  a  satisfactory 
life. 

Fourth,  a  man  has  a  right  to  consume  that 
which  is  his.  Man  is  a  converter  of  one  thing 
into  another,  and  he  also  Is  a  destroyer. 
These  actions  are  controlled  in  society  by 
erecting  boundaries.  The  boundary  Is  the 
first  restriction  found  necessary  by  man,  so 
morals  are  related  to  property.  Immorality 
begins  at  the  point  where  trespassing  on 
someone's  property  rights  occurs.  The  boun- 
dary concept  is  a  principle  which  cannot  be 
compromised  if  full  freedom  and  both  per- 
sonal and  civic  morality  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Fifth,  man  has  a  right  not  to  consume. 
This  means  he  has  a  right  to  save,  a  neces- 
sary action  if  a  man  is  to  sustain  himself  In 
the  vintage  years  when  he  no  longer  Is  able 
to  work. 

Sixth,  In  this  nation  a  man  has  a  right  to 
exercise  all  the  personal  liberties  set  forth 
for  him  In  the  Constitution;  and  the  right  to 
invest  his  property  holdings,  which  may  be 
the  only  way  he  can  sustain  himself  in  his 
old  age. 

Seventh  and  therefore,  a  man  has  a  right 
to  be  a  capitalist,  the  right  to  own  property 
and  be  secure  In  its  retention,  and  a  right  to 
the  profits  from  his  own  Investments.  This 
right  to  own  property  and  be  secure  in  the 
ownership  is  the  most  basic  of  all  the  clvU 
rights  ever  catalogued. 

Given  this  sound,  moral  basis  for  capi- 
talism, no  apology  is  needed  for  it.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  the  great  success  it  has 
brought  to  America.  This  land  has  earned 
this  success  and  in  the  doing  has  set  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tion, Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
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committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  many  problems  whtch  communities 
face  on  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
sewage  efiSuent  and  sludge. 

Actually,  these  wastes  may  be  a  val- 
uable resource  to  the  Nation  if  they  are 
utilized  in  that  perspective.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1976  issue  of 
Water  Research  in  Action,  which  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  Univer- 
sity: 

THE  Living  Filter 
(By  Claire  H.  Sink) 

Before  It  all  began,  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  grasses  and  trees  would  grow  in 
a  mound  of  coal  mine  refuse,  or  that  crop 
and  forest  yields  would  Increase  dramatic- 
ally with  sewage  effluent  Irrigation? 

Yet  such  are  the  benefits  of  recycling  the 
effluent  through  land  application.  Further, 
It  recharges  the  groundwater  supply  and 
makes  It  possible  to  stop  dumping  waste- 
water Into  streams. 

The  Wastewater  Renovation  and  Conserva- 
tion Project  was  initiated  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  by  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  Land  and  Water  Resources  in  1962. 
It  has  provided  many  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions, but  there  Is  much  left  to  Investigate: 
1)  public  health  implications,  2)  engineering 
aspects,  3)  biologlcal-hydrologlcal  consider- 
ations, 4)  wildlife  and  animal  environmental 
responses,  5)  economics  of  land  application 
systems,  and  6)  sludge  application  technolo- 
gies. 

The  interdisciplinary  research  team  con- 
sisting of  agricultural,  civil,  and  sanitary 
engineers,  agronomists,  foresters,  geologists, 
ecologists,  microbiologists,  biochemists  and 
zoologists  has  investigated  the  feasibility  and 
environmental  Impacts  of  disposing  treated 
municipal  wastewater  on  the  land  through 
spray  irrigation.  From  these  Investigations 
the  "living  filter  concept"  evolved  and  now 
Is  more-or-less  synonymous  with  the  Idea  of 
spray  irrigation  of  municipal  wastewater. 
living  filter  concept 

Research  was  Initiated  because  dlUitlon  of 
wastewater  In  streams  and  lakes  Is  no  longer 
satisfactory — partly  because  many  wastes  al- 
ter the  balance  of  life  In  the  stream  or  lake, 
and  partly  because  the  abundance  of  nu- 
trients in  the  wastes  causes  excessive  growth 
of  aquatic  weeds,  affecting  the  aesthetic  and 
recreational  value  of  the  body  of  water. 

The  need  to  find  methods  for  disposal  of 
wastes  other  than  by  emptying  them  Into 
streams,  lakes,  and  oceans;  the  desire  to  con- 
serve the  nutrients  by  growing  useful  vege- 
tation rather  than  aquatic  weeds;  and  the 
urgency  of  replenishing  the  groundwater 
supply  by  recharge  of  the  renovated  waste- 
water led  to  a  consideration  of  the  feasibility 
study. 

Research  results  Indicate  that  wastewater 
can  be  adequately  renovated  by  the  biosys- 
tem — soil,  microorganisms,  and  vegetation — 
and  become  high  quality  water  to  be  re- 
charged to  the  ground  water  reservoir.  A 
complex  combination  of  natural  processes 
occurs.  Including  uptake  of  nutrients  by 
plants,  metabolic  activity  of  microorganisms, 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  and  di- 
lution in  groundwater.  The  living  filter  was 
able  to  remove  100  percent  of  the  phosphor- 
ous initially  present  in  the  effluent.  From 
19S3  through  1966,  It  was  proved  that  spray- 
ing sewage  effluent  on  the  land  will  ade- 
quately purify  wastewater  before  it  trickles 
Into  the  groundwater  reservoir. 

Crops,  trees,  and  other  vegetation  Irrigated 
with  sewage  effluent  grew  much  faster  than 
on  nonlrrlgated  control  plots.  Agronomy  and 
forestry  test  areas  have  shown  remarkable 
growth  compared  to  adjacent  areas.  Yields 
of  hay,  for  example,  Increased  more  than  300 
percent  over  crops  not  receiving  the  effluent. 
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Corn  production  has  increa.scd  100  percent, 
and  oats  production  Increased  nearly  50  per- 
ent.  Hardwood  and  evergreen  forests  also 
showed  exceptional  growth  rates.  Foresters 
report  that  small  white  ^ruce  trees  gi-cw  as 
if  they  were  in  the  warm  climate  of  Georgia 
or  Florida,  climbing  approximately  three  feet 
a  year.  And  this  wa.s  during  the  time  of  ex- 
treme drought  in  the  Northeast. 

At  present  there  are  about  75  operating 
spray  Irrigation  systems  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  10  to  20  in  the  works.  Moet  are  operated 
by  industries  or  small  residential  areas  like 
trailer  paries. 

spoils  bank  revecetation 

Several  projects  within  tills  program  are 
directed  at  revegetatlng  bituminous  and 
anthracite  spoil  material  and  determining 
the  effects  of  long-term  application  on  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil.  In  one  re- 
searcb  effort,  now  iu  its  third  phase,  re- 
searchers are  attempting  to  use  treated  mu- 
nicipal wastewater  and  sludge  to  revegetate 
bituminous  coal  mining  spoils,  where  seed- 
lings were  planted  in  highly  acid  spoil  bank 
material. 

A  successful  pilot  study  begun  at  Peun 
State  in  1968  on  bituminous  spoil  banks  led 
Institute  researchers  to  similar  success  ou 
anthracite  culm  bank.s.  Presently  the  re- 
search work  is  focused  on  revegetatlng  a 
burned  anthracite  culm  bank  on-site  at 
Scrantoii  iu  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
survival  and  growth  responses  of  selected 
tree,  grass  and  legume  species  has  been  out- 
standing. 

Success  in  these  exi>eriments  could  con- 
tribute to  resolution  of  the  national  debate 
over  whether  strip  mining  should  be  expand- 
ed iu  the  race  for  energy  Independence.  En- 
viroutnentalists  claim  that  stripping  would 
leave  permanent  scars  on  the  landscape. 

"Not  necessarily,"  say  the  Penn  State  re- 
searchers. "If  this  technique  can  rejuvenate 
strip  mine  spoil  and  anthracite  refuse.  In 
one  season.  It  should  permit  rapid  restora- 
tion of  any  soU  this  side  of  the  moon,  and 
especially  on  lands  in  the  eastern  U.S.,  where 
natural  precipitation  enhances  reclamation." 
Strip  mine  spoils  and  anthracite  refuse  are 
among  the  worst  soils  in  the  world.  Huge 
heaps  of  black  coal  waste  dominate  the  land- 
scape at  Scranton  and  other  Appalachian 
communities. 

This  technique  offers  a  triple-edged  boon 
to  communities  all  over  the  country  now 
faced  with  stiff  regulations  governing  the 
disposal  of  effluent  and  sludge.  For  example, 
the  results  of  this  research  will  be  most  ap- 
plicable iu  the  14  states  where  the  nation's 
coal  fields  are  located.  Yet,  similar  problems 
are  created  by  strip  mining  activities  in  some 
of  the  western  states. 

Although  additional  research  continues, 
the  initial  goals  of  land  disposal  of  waste- 
water have  been  achieved,  and  the  basic  tech- 
niques developed  on  the  project  have  been 
adapted  by  some  communities  and  by  sev- 
eral American  indtistrles. 


EDUCATION:   PRESENT  PRIORITIES 
FOR  FUTURE  ACTION 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  WU- 
llam  Shannon  of  the  New  York  Times 
relates  that  a  certain  educator  early  In 
this  century  argued  against  teaching 
mathematics  to  girls  saying:  "Where 
does    trigonometry    apply    In    a    good 
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woman's  life?  Will  it  contribute  anything 
toward  peace,  happiness,  and  content- 
ment in  the  home?  Will  it  bake  the 
bread,  sew  on  any  buttons,  or  rock  any 
cradles?" 

Though  this  is  by  no  means  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  today,  it  continues  to  be 
essential  to  raise  the  questions:  How 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  Ameri- 
can education?  How  much  remains  to  be 
done? 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  62.2  million  Ameri- 
cans were  involved  in  Uie  business  of 
learning;  58.9  million  students  and  3.3 
million  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
staff  members  interacted  daily  in  the  art 
of  education.  Total  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  had  risen  from  $54  In  1920  to  $1,- 
116  in  1974,  while  the  total  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  education  was  reported  to 
have  risen  from  3.3  percent  in  1930  to  8 
percent  in  1974  of  the  gi'oss  national 
product. 

But  the  question  of  where  we  have 
been  is  considerably  easier  to  answer 
than  where  we  are  going.  While  prog- 
ress made  since  early  this  century  Is 
significant,  the  emphasis  on  education 
seems  to  have  dwindled  to  a  grudging 
status  quo.  Note,  for  example,  that  the 
actual  Federal  outlays  for  education  in 
1976  totaled  approximately  $8.1  billion — 
considerably  less  than  the  8  percent  of 
the  GNP  figure  reported  in  1974.  The 
current  administration's  budget  for  1977 
proposes  to  cut  this  amount  back  to  $7.6 
billion. 

Underemphasis  on  education  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  the  Ford  administration 
and  a  major  reason  for  the  stsntnled 
progress  of  educational  incentives.  In  the 
1975  session.  Congress  proposed  educa- 
tional plans  and  the  President  disposed 
of  them.  One  such  proposal,  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  realized  the  correla- 
tion between  nutrition  and  educational 
development.  Through  it.  Congress  had 
hoped  to  supplement  schoolchlldren's  hot 
lunches  and  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tion during  school  hours  tliat  all  families 
could  afford.  In  oveiTiding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Congress  enacted  a  program 
that  acknowledged  the  health  of  stu- 
dents as  a  sound  investment. 

When  Congress  proposed  a  rational, 
fiscally  responsible  education  appropria- 
tions bill.  President  Ford  vetoed  the 
measure,  citing  an  "inflationary"  1.7 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year's 
appropriation.  Among  the  programs 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  veto  were 
$487.5  million  for  the  di.sadvantaged,  in- 
creased Federal  impact  aid,  and  emer- 
gency school  aid — the  very  programs  that 
New  Jereey  needs  most.  Much  to  its 
credit,  the  House  of  Representatives 
overrode  the  veto  with  only  41  Members 
disagreeing. 

Education  should  not,  however,  be  a 
partisan  issue.  Legislatui-es  on  aU  levels 
can  and  must  serve  notice  that  education 
is  a  priority  that  require  strong  com- 
mitment and  support  from  all  parties 
and  factions.  Congress,  for  one,  has  taken 
many  positive  actions  over  the  past  year. 
The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chll- 
di'en  Act,  the  Increased  level  of  funding 
for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants. 
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and  the  passage  of  grants  to  States  for 
Indochina  refugees'  edacati<xk  are  testa- 
mmts  to  the  94th  Congress  commitment 
to  education. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my 
personal  efforts  for  education  include: 

Cosponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 452,  declaring  "National  Autistic 
ChUdren's  Week," 

HJl.  4352,  to  grant  child  care  centers 
status  as  educational  institutions  and 
to  assist  in  raising  necessary  capital  for 
programs,  and 

H.R.  8855,  authorizing  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Educatitm  to  make  giants 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Internship  pi-oerams  In  the  offices 
of  elected  oflQcials  on  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels. 

When  I  ran  for  election  to  Congress  in 
1974,  I  made  a  pledge  to  my  constitu- 
ents to  work  for  better  educational  fa- 
cilities and  programs.  May  I  modestly 
say  that  my  100  percent  National  Edu- 
cation Association  rating  on  my  voting 
record  indicates  at  least  an  honect  efToit 
to  achieve  those  goals. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  time 
for  complacency.  Studies  show  that 
scholastic  aptitude  test  scores  have  been 
declining  steadily  and.  in  1975.  reached 
new  lows : 


Year 


1970  „.. 

1971 

1972    

1973    

1974  _... 

1975    


Ram- 

bMof 

students 

(in 

thou- 

saods) 


1.138 
1.U6 
.1.023 
1.015 


460 

4S5 
453 
445 
444 
4M 


(SAT  scoref) 

Hatti 


488 
468 
484 
481 
480 
472 


While  this  demonstrates  the  need  for 
a  general  increase  in  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion, it  dramatizes  even  more  clearly  the 
need  to  address  already  imderproductive 
target  areas. 

Women  and  homemakers  are  but  one 
group  in  critical  need  of  training  and 
education.  Other  areas  of  development 
and  experimentation  should  include  spe- 
cial education  and  optional  programs  for 
the  exceptional  and  the  disadvantaged 
child,  individual  and  eventual  "main- 
streaming"  technique^  for  handicapped 
children  to  increase  access  to  the  regular 
classroom,  bilingual  education,  and 
beefed-up  financial  loan  and  aid  pro- 
grams to  combat  rising  costs  of  higher 
education. 

P\uthermore.  we  all — educators,  legis- 
lators, parents,  students — should  be  ask- 
ing questions  and  searching  diligently 
for  improvements  in  education.  Here  are 
some  thoughts: 

Should  students  be  grouped  into  "class- 
rooms" defined  by  four  walls?  Can  we  not 
individualize  instiiietion  in  and  out  of 
"schools"  to  emphasize  personal  experi- 
ence rather  than  rote  absorption? 

Can  parents,  with  professional  guid- 
ance, continue  and  augment  the  educa- 
tional process  after  school  hours? 

Can  "dropouts"  translate  experience 
into  actual  scholastic  credit? 
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Can  the  Government 
the  teacher-pupil  ratlc 
sisting  on  cutbacks  in 
crowding  the  classroom^ 

Such  future  thinkinf 
present  direction. 

Tryon  Edwards  once 

The  fate  of  empires  dei^nds 
tion  of  youth. 


assist  in  raising 

rather  than  in- 

^iTices  and  over- 

is  necessary  for 

noted  that: 

on  the  educa- 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
ofllce,  this  American 
perish  for  want  of  a 
educational  programs 


as  I  am  in  public 

empire"  will  not 

champion  of  vital 


OUR  HERITAGE,  OVR  FUTURE— 
1776-19V6 


HON.  BENJAMIN 


OF   NEW    YpRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday 


REl  'RESENTATIVES 
ApTil  28,  1976 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr. 
I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
tional  literary  work  of 
of  the  26th  Congressiorjal 
York  who  participated 
nial  Essay  Contest  on 
Again,  the  graduating 
iors  in  my  congressi 
outdone  themselves  in 
belief,  their  ideals,  an 
the  future  which  they 

Mr.  Speaker,  these 
deep  pride  and  enthusiasm 
young  people  have  for 
country.  Since  I  believe 
serve  to  be  widely  real 
offer  the  following  winding 
time  for  review  by  my 
other   time,   I  will 
which  were  awarded 
in  our  competition: 
First    Place — Our 

1776-19t6 


( By  Mary  Lynn  Thomso  i 

High  School,  Spruce  qr 

N.Y.  10953) 

The  evolution  of 
Most  nations  are 
person:  but  America  Is 
of  peoples,  based  on  a 
a  stUtable  condition  of 
cradled  by  men  and 
and   customs.   "The  Lai^d 
millions  to  Its  shores 
work  as  the  way  to  sv 
realized  that  anything 
as  a  result  of  diligence 

An  exceptional  mixing 
ligions,    high 
land,  and  a  new 
ment  inspired  and 
to  build  the  foundation 
new  kind  of  person,  the 
from     these      ideals — ar 
through  toU  and 
came  a  small  part  of  a 
of  our  founding  fathers 
of  us  today;  we  have  an 
new   frontiers,  a   ■iesire 
keeps  us  active  all  the 

Our    constitution,   dratwn 
hundred  years  ago,  assues 
able  rights"  of  "life,  lib<  rty 
of   happiness."   These   4re: 
brought   the   American 
transform  the  vast  wilderness 
prosperous  country  In  I  he 
fathers'  "Great  America:  i 
be   wholly   accomplishet  1 


Amei  ica 
structu  red 


driam 


women 


who 


and 


expectatldns 
republi  ;an 
motlirated 


excha  ige 


A.  OILMAN 


Speaker,  last  year 

the  inspira- 

the  young  people 

District  of  New 

in  the  Bicenten- 

jood  government. 

high  .school  sen- 

lal  district  have 

portraying  their 

i  their  hopes  for 

^ill  build. 

essays  reveal  the 

tliat  these 

the  future  of  our 

that  they  de- 

I  would  like  to 

essays  at  this 

colleagues.  At  an- 

piesent   the  essays 

honorable  mention 


H£Rn  KGE,   Oua  Futube — 


Cornwall  Central 
ive,  Mountalnvllle, 


is  truly  unique. 

arovind  a  single 

r^Uy  an  assemblage 

of  freedom  and 

existence  that  was 

of  many  tongues 

of   Plenty"   drew 

recognized  hard 

.  Our  forefathers 

worthwhile  must  come 

calculated  effort. 

of  peoples  and  re- 

an    untouched 

form  of  govern- 

our  ancestors 

for  our  country.  A 

\merican,  emanated 

individual      who, 

eventually  be- 

w<irld  power.  The  ideas 

are  Instilled  in  all 

unending  search  for 

for  challenge  that 

time. 

up    almost    two 
us  the  "unalien- 
.  and  the  pursuit 
ams,   these   goals, 
pe<^le    together   to 
into  the  most 
world.  Our  fore- 
Dream"  has  yet  to 
Few  dreams  ever 
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come  true  In  their  entirety.  If  they  all  did. 
wed  have  no  cause  to  pursue  them  or  strive 
to  fulfill  new  dreams. 

Second  Place — Ovn  Heritage,  Our  Future — 

1776-1976 
(By   Rachel   D.   Schwartz,   Clarkstown    High 

School    North,    17    Sandu&ky    Trail,    New 

City,  N.Y.  10956) 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  chUd  was  born, 
and  her  parents  named  her  America.  As  most 
children  do,  America  started  to  crawl, 
learned  to  stand,  and  then  to  walk.  She  was 
also  beginning  to  speak.  How  proud  her  par- 
ents were!  When  America  spoke  others 
stopped  to  listen  to  her. 

As  she  grew  she  made  mistakes  common  to 
all  children.  She  had  fights  with  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  made  pacts  she  rarely 
kept.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  America 
allowed  herself  to  be  pushed  into  the  Span- 
ish-American Wr\r  by  letting  herself  be  In- 
fluenced by  yellow  journalism  and  the  sup- 
posed threat  of  manifest  destiny — a  war 
which  needn't  have  been. 

From  almost  the  beginning  of  her  devel- 
opment, she  made  and  broke  treaty  after 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  But  with  parental 
patience  and  guidance.  America  learned 
from  her  mistakes  and  endeavored  to  correct 
them. 

America's  life  was  not  entirely  made  up  of 
mistakes.  She  shlned  quite  a  bit,  too.  She 
came  from  a  close-knit  family  of  people  who 
supported  each  other. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  when  the 
tea  was  being  taxed,  the  people  rallied  to- 
gether to  boycott  the  tea.  When  man  sent 
fellow  men  to  the  Moon,  all  of  the  family  of 
America  sat  breathlessly  awaiting  the  out- 
come. 

Judging  by  America's  past,  her  varied  ex- 
periences both  political  and  technological, 
her  future  can  only  be  one  of  sorrows  and 
Joys,  the  accomplishments  and  defeats  a 
chUd  meets  in  its  lifetime.  America's  Joys 
may  be  a  little  more  than  some,  and  her  ac- 
complishments a  little  greater  than  others, 
but  that's  because  she  is  .  .  .  America. 

Third  Place — Our  Heritage,  Our  Future — 

1776-1976 
(By   Ralph  M.  Greggs,  Valley  Central  High 

School,    24    Windwood    Drive,    Newburgh, 

N.Y.  12550) 

In  the  American  Revolutionary  Era,  Ede's 
and  Gills  Boston  Gazette  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  raUylng  Americans  to  fight  for 
their  independence.  It  was  through  the  news- 
paper. The  Boston  Gazette,  that  Samuel 
Adams  spread  his  arguments  for  Justifying 
tiie  American  Revolution.  The  Boston  Ga- 
zette was  so  adamant  In  its  policy  favoring 
the  Americans  in  the  revolution  that  British 
authorities  tried  to  silence  it.  This  pressure 
from  the  British  forced  Ede  and  Gill  to  lit- 
erally go  underground.  However,  the 
staunchly  patriotic  editors  continued  to 
produce  editions  of  their  weekly  pajwr  from 
some  Boston  basement.  Although  the  names 
Ede  and  Gill  are  relatively  unknown  outside 
the  circle  of  early  American  historians,  these 
men  deserve  recognition,  recognition  for 
their  jotu-nalistic  endeavors  which  carried 
the  message  of  the  Revolution  to  the  masses; 
recognition  for  their  heroic  stand  against  the 
Injustices  committed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

As  did  the  journalists  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Era,  today's  Journalists  have 
to  ward  off  the  attempts  of  government  to 
infringe  upon  their  Constitutional  rights. 
We  must  follow  the  example  set  by  these 
journalists:  refusa-  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment's infringing  upon  a  persons  rights.  As 
in  the  case  of  Daniel  Schorr,  the  House  of 
Representatives  mustn't  be  allowed  to  mis- 
represent their  constituents  by  punishing 
Mr.  Schorr  for  releasing  documents  concern- 
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Ing  the  actions  of  government,  actions  the 
citizen  has  a  right  to  be  Informed  of.  If  the 
House  were  to  try  to  reprimand  Daniel 
Schorr,  not  only  would  it  be  a  violation  of 
Mr.  Schorr's  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  but 
also  to  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
to  American  citizens  by  our  Constitution.  If 
men  like  Daniel  Schorr  cannot  report  or  re- 
lease news  to  the  public,  who  wUl?  Certainly 
we  cannot  depend  on  our  government  to  re- 
port without  bias  on  Its  own  actions. 

Self-analysis  Is  an  extremely  difficult  task. 
Journalists  mvist  be  allowed  to  go  on  re- 
porting the  news,  unhindered  by  govern- 
mental pressure.  We  must  note  that  It  Is  the 
journalists,  by  exposing  the  faults  of  our 
government,  who  strengthen  the  foundation 
of  the  government  we  live  under. 


THE  BOMBING  PAUSE:  FORMULA 
FOR  FAILURE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  were  many  reasons  we 
failed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  and  they  have 
been  written  about  and  rewritten.  One  of 
the  most  foolish  things  we  ever  did  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  conflict  was  the  so- 
called  bombing  pause.  Almost  any  under- 
graduate student  who  has  taken  a  course 
in  the  nature  of  the  Communist  state 
could  have  told  our  leaders  what  effect 
that  action  would  have.  However,  our 
leaders  heeded  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
doomsayei's  and  the  left  wing  and  capit- 
ulated. Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  former 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
has  outlined  in  an  article  in  Air  Force 
Magazine  for  April  1976,  just  how  this 
disastrous  scenario  was  carried  out.  The 
article  follows : 

The  Bombing  "Pause";  Formula  for  Failure 
(By  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  USMC   (Ret.) 

Former  Commandant,  US  Marine  Corps) 

(Note. — In  late  December  1965,  President 
Johnson  decided,  on  the  advice  of  his  civilian 
counselors,  to  extend  the  Christmas  cease- 
fire to  a  bombing  "pause"  that  would  con- 
tinue through  January  31,  1966.  A  former 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reveals 
how  the  decision  was  made,  against  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chiefs  and  without 
their  participation  in  the  final  delibera- 
tions.) 

On  November  23,  1965,  the  Associated  Press 
reported,  "North  Vietnam's  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  blasted  speculation  that  the  Com- 
munists might  be  willing  to  go  to  the  nego- 
tiations table  without  a  prior  withdrawal  of 
US  troops  from  Vietnam." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Linus  Pauling.  Nobel 
Prize  winner  in  physics  and  peace.  Ho  was 
quoted  by  the  China  News  Agency  as  saying, 
"The  South  Vietnamese  people  will  not  bow 
down  to  the  invaders.  The  US  government 
has  been  clamoring  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  expand  the  war  and  is  ready  to  negotiate." 

The  US  government  was  in  fact  ready  and 
eager  to  negotiate.  President  Johnson  was 
faced  with  the  prospect,  by  mid-January 
1966.  of  having  to  annoxmce  to  his  public  the 
necessity  for  a  large-scale  reinforcement 
in  Vietnam.  Defense  budget  Increases  would 
probably  amount  to  $26  billion.  The  result 
might  well  be  higher  taxes,  controls  on  the 
economy,  the  danger  of  inflation,  and  the 
demise  of  the  Great  Society. 
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This  would  indeed  be  "bitter  tea"  to  serve 
to  the  American  people.  By  the  end  of  1965, 
they  bad  little  stomach  left  for  the  war.  They 
had  not  been  told  enough  about  their  coun- 
try's Involvement  In  the  conflict  and  what 
the  national  stakes  in  its  outcome  really 
were.  A  Harris  poll  showed  that  seventy-three 
percent  of  the  people  favored  a  renewed  ef- 
fort for  a  case-fire;  fifty-nine  percent  wanted 
a  bombing  pause;  sixty -one  percent  called 
for  increa.sed  bombing  effort  if  a  cease-fire  or 
pause  failed  to  elicit  interest  from  the  other 
side.  These  attitudes  clearly  Indicated  that 
a  .solid  preparation  of  the  American  people 
was  going  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  major  sacrifices. 
The  Administration  did  not  really  expect 
Hanoi  to  respond  in  any  significant  way  to 
an  offer  to  bargain.  But  It  was  necessary,  for 
political  purposes,  to  make  It  crystal -clear 
to  our  citizens  and  to  ovtr  friends  and  allies 
where  the  responsibility  would  lie  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  The  US  wanted  to 
settle. 

prelude    to    the    bombing     "rAUSF." 

According  to  Jack  Valenti's  accoxiut  In  his 
recent  book,  A  Very  Human  President,  it  was 
on  December  18,  1965,  as  a  conclusion  to 
several  meetings  with  his  civilian  advisers, 
meetings  to  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  even 
the  Chairman  were  not  Invited,  that  F>i-e3i- 
dent  Johnson  finally  decided  to  execvite  a 
"pause"  in  bombing  operations. 

In  the  meetings  with  Mr.  Johnson  that 
led  to  this  decision,  Valenli  reports  that 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rstik  had  favored 
a  pause  although  Rvisk  had  said  that  he  gave 
it  only  a  one-ln-twenty  chance  of  success — 
even  with  possible  assistance  from  the  Rus- 
sians. Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  when  he  had  sensed  the  President's 
Inclination,  had  quickly  switched  from  his 
initial  position  of  "increase  bombing — step 
up  our  attack"  to  one  in  which  he  a.ssured 
the  President  that  he  could  take  on  the 
recalcitrant  Chiefs  and  impose  any  decision 
on  them.  George  Ball  was,  as  he  had  always 
been,  adamantly  opposed  to  further  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam;  McGeorge  Bundy  was 
for  the  "pause"  and  so  were  Alexis  Johnson 
and  Jack  Valenti.  Abe  Portas  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  aftermath  of  po.ssible  fail- 
ure; Clark  Clifford  doubted  success  at  this 
time  and  was  convinced  that  Hanoi  would 
bargain  only  If  Ho  Chi  Minh  believed  that 
they  were  not  winning  the  war — and  we  were 
certainly  not  at  that  stage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that 
on  December  17,  the  day  before  the  decision 
was  made,  the  President  had  sent  for  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Chairman  .spent  an  hour 
with  Mr.  Johnson  during  which  they  reviewed 
the  whole  situation.  The  President  appeared 
to  be  greatly  worried,  and  discussed  his  prob- 
lems in  considerable  detail.  General  Wheeler 
again  voiced  his  objections  and  those  of  the 
Chiefs  to  any  "pause."  The  President  then 
asked  him  to  think  about  it  some  more  and, 
"If  you  have  any  further  thoughts  on  the 
subject — that  it  would  be  alarming  or  dan- 
gerous to  continue  a  pause  from  Christmas 
through  Tet — communicate  with  me  at 
once." 

General  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  he  was 
about  to  depart  for  the  Far  East  and  the 
question  was  how  to  communicate.  Tlie 
Chairman  suggested  to  the  President  that  he, 
Wheeler,  use  a  "back-channel"  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Staff,  Gen.  Andrew  Good- 
paster,  who  would  then  pass  the  message  on 
to  the  President.  Johnson  agreed  to  this, 
saying  that  he  would  see  Goodpaster  at  once 
anytime  there  was  a  message  from  him.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  this  was  to  be  a 
very  private  exchange  with  the  President. 

The  Chairman  did  not  report  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  Joint  Chiefs  until  January  6, 
1966,  following  his  return  from  Saigon  when 
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he  found  himself  faced  with  the  disturbed 
and  angry  Chiefs. 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Chiefs  that  while 
he  was  In  Tokyo.  Goodpaster  had  called  him 
at  0130  In  the  morning  (December  19,  1965) 
and  had  told  him  that  the  President  wanted 
him  to  go  immediately  to  Saigon.  There  he 
was  to  relate  to  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  and  Gen.  William  Westmoreland  the 
details  of  the  conference  he  had  had  with 
the  President  on  December  17.  After  having 
discussed  the  matter  with  Lodge  and  West- 
moreland, he  was  to  send  back  their  com- 
ments. Goodpaster  again  conveyed  the  re- 
quirement for  complete  secrecy. 

In  a  reply  to  Goodpaster,  General  Wheeler 
pointed  out  that  Lt.  Gen.  Maurice  A.  Preston, 
Commander  of  Fifth  Air  Force,  was  having  a 
dinner  party  for  him  that  night  and  that 
the  quickest  way  to  ensure  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  and  speculation  would  be  for 
Wheeler  to  have  to  forego  the  social  occasion. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  authorized  to 
delay  until  after  the  party  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed directly  to  Saigon. 

In  Saigon,  the  Chairman  conferred  with 
Lodge  and  Westmoreland  as  directed,  and  the 
result  was  a  message  to  Goodpaster  for  the 
President  in  which  all  three  principals  vehe- 
mently opposed  a  "pause." 

the  chie>-s'  view  rejected 

Tv/e;.'ty-four  hours  alter  this  "back-than- 
nel"  cable  had  been  sent.  Wheeler  received 
another  telephone  cnll  from  Goodpaster  who 
said  that  he  had  just  come  from  a  long  meet- 
ing at  the  White  Hou.se  and  that  tliere  would 
be  no  extension  of  the  Christmas  cease-fire. 
Wheeler,  Lodge,  and  Westmoreland  were  ex- 
tremely happy  to  hear  this  but  their  euphoria 
was  abruptly  daslied  on  Christmas  D.-ty  when 
another  message  was  received,  this  time  os- 
tensibly from  the  Joint  Chiefs,  announcing 
a  'pau.se"  to  extend  the  Christmas  cease-fire 
through  Tet  (.January  31 ) . 

Ap.alu  It  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  note 
that  this  cable  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
actually  been  written  within  the  oflice  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  Cyru.«  Vance,  the 
Oeptity  Secretary,  had  pre.'!pnt«d  it  to  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs,  Gen. 
J.  P.  McConnell,  USAP,  for  signature  and  re- 
lease. Since  this  order  did  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Chiefs,  McConnell  quickly  re- 
fused to  sign  tne  dispatch.  Sub.sequently,  the 
message  was  signed  and  released  by  Vance 
but  with  the  JCS  nearing  retained! 

General  McConnell  had  wanted  to  go  with 
Vance  to  the  President  about  this  message, 
its  contents,  and  McConnells  action;  but 
Vance  demurred,  saying  that  the  President 
had  already  made  up  his  mind. 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Chiefs  that  he 
had  left  Saigon  for  Bangkok  the  same  day 
and  while  en  route  had  drafted  another 
message  for  the  President  wherein  he  again 
took  issue  with  the  decision. 

The  Chairman,  along  with  Westmoreland 
and  Adm.  U.  S.  G.  Sharp,  CINCPAC,  had  also 
received  a  message  from  retired  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  advocating  a  prolonged  bombing 
"pause"  In  order  to  expose,  once  and  for  all, 
the  futmty  of  letting  up  pressures  on  the 
enemy.  It  would  be  a  worthwhile  exercise 
despite  the  military  disadvantages,  said 
Taylor. 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Chiefs  he  had  as- 
sumed that,  if  the  subject  of  a  "pause " 
should  come  up  in  Washington  whUe  he  was 
away,  the  usual  and  normal  procedures  would 
have  made  his  views  available  to  the  Chiefs. 
But  his  private  arrangement  with  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  unusual  and  abnormal.  As  a 
result,  the  Chiefs  had  not  seen  the  exchange 
of  messages  for  nine  days,  although  they 
were  being  passed  to  the  White  House  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Director  of  the 
Joint  Staff. 

This,  then,  was  how  the  Christmas  cease- 
fire of  thirty  hours  gradually,  deviously,  and 
inexorably   grew   into    the   great    bombing 
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par.fse  of  thirty-seven  days  In  Soutlieast  Asia 
Hi  1966 -Se.  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
(Rolling  Thunder)  was  prohibited,  as  were 
similar  B-52  operations  (Arc  Light)  against 
the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam.  Bombing  in 
Laos  was  permitted,  but  could  not  be 
mourned  from  bases  In  South  Vietnam. 
And  it  was  emphasized  that,  regardless  of 
smaU  Incidents,  our  forces  would  not  be  the 
first  to  renew  the  fighting.  Only  normal  se- 
c\irity  patrols  and  actions  for  self-defeu.se 
were  authorized. 

In  actuality,  the  Christmas  truce  was 
allowed  to  slide  over  Into  December  26  and 
27  without  anything  further  being  done 
iibout  its  extension.  On  December  28,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  finally  decided  to  defer  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  for  several  more 
days — possibly  Into  the  following  week.  No 
formal  announcement  of  this  was  to  be  made. 
Air,  ground,  and  sea  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  would  continue  or  be  resumed  as 
well  as  air  activity  over  Lacs.  Key  Commiuiist 
governments,  as  well  as  the  North  Vietnam 
(DRV)  consul-general  in  Rangoon,  were  be- 
ing notified  of  the  US  offer  to  negotiate.  The 
United  States  wanted  to  ensure  that  tiie 
mes.sage   reached   Hanoi. 

CONTINtJEO    JCS    OPPOSmON 

During  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
(December  28).  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
made  representations  to  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Vance,  strongly  objecting  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chiefs  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  deliberations  concerning  the 
"pause."  Mr.  Vance  sissured  them  that  all 
echelons  above  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Including 
the  President,  had  been  advised  of  the  views 
of  the  Chiefs,  and  those  of  Admiral  Sharp 
and  of  General  Westmoreland. 

Adm.  David  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (remember  Admiral  Sharp's  Roll- 
lug  Thunder  bombing  attacks  had  been 
stopped  dtiring  the  "pause"),  was  still  not 
satisfied.  That  afternoon,  when  he  learned 
that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had 
rettirned  from  a  long  weekend  vacation,  he 
rtsited  McNamara  In  his  office  and  again 
made  know'n  his  own  views  and  those  of  the 
other  Chiefs.  As  a  result  of  this  protest,  the 
Defense  Secretary  repeated  the  assurances 
Mr.  Vance  had  given  that  morning.  He  also 
gave  Admiral  McDonald  a  copy  of  «  dispatch 
that  had  gone  out  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Saigon  and  said  that  the  rest  of  the 
dispatch  traffic  the  Chiefs  had  not  seen 
would  be  distributed  to  them  immediately. 

By  December  29.  the  JCS  were  worrying 
about  the  proposals  for  a  stand-down  over 
Tet.  They  reviewed  the  results  of  the  Christ- 
mas cease-fire  and  its  extension  and  con- 
cluded that  no  advantage,  military  or  politi- 
cal, had  resulted.  In  fact,  a  number  or  major 
disadvantages  had  been  seen.  The  cease-fire 
proposal  by  the  Viet  Cong,  to  last  for  twelve 
hours  at  Christmas,  had  not  developed  as  we 
had  expected  and  hoped.  There  had  been 
numerous  significant  violations  of  their  own 
cease-fire  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Numerous  killed 
and  wounded  on  both  sides  had  resulted. 
The  Viet  Cong  had  enjoyed  complete  free- 
dom of  movement.  Cessation  of  air  opera- 
tions and  artillery  fire  had  Increased  the 
vulnerability  of  our  security  patrols  to  guer- 
rilla attacks.  Enemy  airfields  had  been  left 
unobserved  for  forty-eight  hours.  Overflights 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  were  halted, 
severely  hampering  operations  in  Laos. 
Enemy  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
across  the  DMZ,  tinrestricted  logistic  build- 
up, and  imhlnd^ed  repair  of  roads  and  rail- 
roaMls  by  the  enemy  had  resulted.  Equally 
bad,  there  had  been  a  distinct  psychological 
letdown  among  our  forces  and  a  reduction 
in  alertness.  Therefore,  it  was  considered 
that  a  stand-down  of  similar  scope  during 
Tet  was  undesirable. 

So  Incensed  was  Admiral  Sharp  over  the 
continued  prohibition  of  his  RoUing  Thun- 
der bombing  operations  that  he  messaged 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  "The  Armed   Forces 
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Vietnam  or  the  five  demands  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  As  for  the  Commtinlst  side.  It  would 
not  discuss  the  fourteen-polnt  position  of 
the  Americans. 

Furthermore,  it  was  clear  that  US  offensive 
operations  had  been  so  hampered  by  politi- 
cal restrictions  and  leadership  timidity  that 
military  action  by  the  Communist  side  had 
not  yet  been  seriously  affected.  Not  enough 
pressure  by  bombing  and  mining  of  North 
Vietnam  had  been  exerted  to  convince  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  that  he  was  losing  the  war.  In 
fact,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  winning — 
so  let  the  US  meet  bis  terms!  This  position 
meant  more  face  throuhgout  Asia  and  In- 
creased support  from  anti-war  advocates  in 
the  West. 

In  retrospect — Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing — we  can  now  clearly  see  what  was 
evident  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  US  bombing  and  air  war  against 
the  enemy  had  been  crippled  by  political  con- 
siderations in  the  selection  of  targets,  by  the 
piecemeal  commitment  of  forces  (McNamara 
called  it  "fiexlble  response"),  and  by  plain 
timidity  on  the  part  of  our  civilian  leaders 
In  the  u.se  of  bombing  to  bring  about  a  vic- 
tory for  our  side.  First  of  all,  these  leaders 
were  afraid  of  what  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  might  do.  And  they  displayed  a 
gross  Ignorance  of  how  to  employ  the  tools 
of  war  in  the  extension  of  foreign  policy.  Al- 
though many  were  so-called  "intellectuals" 
or  "old  school  tie  boys,"  they  had  not  learned 
from  history,  either. 

What  was  equally  serious  «-as  President 
Johnson's  failure  to  properly  and  adequately 
inform  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress as  to  our  national  stakes  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  why  we  had  committed  forces  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  fact  was  reflected  in  the 
media  polls  and  was  brought  to  focus  in  the 
failure  of  the  bombing  "pause"  to  produce 
desired  results. 

The  P>i-esident  and  his  staff  had  not  con- 
sulted with  nor  kept  the  Joint  Chiefs  prop- 
erly Informed  of  their  plan.s  and  decision  for 
a  "pause." 

President  Johason  failed  to  heed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  military  advisers  in 
Washington,  Honolulu,  and  Saigon.  He  did 
not  accept  the  advice  of  his  own  ambassador 
in  Saigon.  Astute  In  domestic  politics,  ex- 
pert In  the  manipulation  of  congressmen  and 
voters  on  local  Issues,  secretive  to  an  excess, 
wary,  cautious,  and  essentially  a  "loner," 
with  a  vast  gap  in  his  grasp  of  international 
politics,  and  surrounded  by  key  clvUlan  ad- 
visers as  inexperienced,  for  the  most  part,  as 
be  was,  the  President  would  have  brought  to 
any  conference  table  a  very  poor  poker  hand. 
Indeed.  His  adversaries  sen.sed  this  and,  con- 
sequently, wouldn't  even  take  a  seat. 

Thus,  the  great  bombing  "pause"  of  the 
winter  of  1965-66  resulted  in  a  miserable  fail- 
ure  for   the   US   and   greatly   Increased   tlie. 
danger  to  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

By  January  29,  President  Johnson  realized 
the  full  extent  of  this  disaster  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  resume  bombing.  Twenty-five 
senators  were  urging  him  not  to  do  so,  but 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  had  revealed  large 
enemy  convoys  of  men,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  streaming  .southward  with  impunity, 
during  broad  daylight,  to  cross  the  border 
into  South  Vietnam.  With  complete  freedom 
from  attack,  herculean  efforts  were  belnj 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  to  repair 
roads,  bridges,  and  rail  lines  in  evident  prep- 
aration for  further  operations.  The  President 
knew  what  this  threat  meant  to  our  forces 
below  the  DMZ,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
make  the  unpalatable  decision  to  end  th<» 
"pause"  and  to  start  bombing  again. 

Much  later,  after  retiring  to  his  ranch  in 
Texas,  the  former  President,  dlsciisslng  the 
US  failure  in  Vietnam  with  a  visiting  general 
officer,  said  that,  looking  back,  he  had  made 
two  serious  «Tors  In  bis  treatment  of  the 
problem.  First — he  had  not  kept  the  Amerl- 
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can  people  adequately  Informed  regardirg 
our  Involvement  in  Southest  Asia  and  wh:tt 
the  national  security  stakes  there  really 
were.  Lack  of  Information  by  the  public  had 
led  to  lack  of  support  of  the  President.  Sec- 
ondly— he  had  not  consulted  with  and  relied 
upon  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  military 
advice  as  much  as  he  should  have. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR.  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsrM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  personal  x-egret  that  I  note 
the  retirement  of  William  O.  Douglas.  In 
evei-y  era  there  are  a  few  men  and 
women  whose  personal  impact  on  public 
policy  has  extraordinary  proportion  both 
during  their  careers  and  long  after  their 
retirements.  William  Douglas  Is  such  a 
person,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Liber- 
ties I  have  long  benefited  from  his  ex- 
ample, vision  and  ability  to  grasp  the 
need  for  an  activist  judiciary  and  legis- 
lature. 

'"  More  than  any  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Nation,  William 
Douglas  has  decried  the  slow  but  steady 
shift  of  power  from  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  to  the  executive.  He  did  much 
personally  to  stem  this  tide.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing much  of  his  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  longest  of  any  Justice  in  our 
history,  the  Court  was  able  to  grapple 
successfully  with  creeping  executive  au- 
thority. Through  a  good  measure  of 
Douglas'  influence  the  Court  entered  the 
fray  over  public  policy  on  a  number  of 
the  most  disturbing  issues  of  the  day: 
environmental  protection,  antitrust  ac- 
tion, executive  impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds,  the  measure  of  process  due 
to  defendants  in  criminal  cases,  and  most 
importantly  the  protection  of  first  ar.d 
fourth  amendment  freedoms. 

In  my  view  Douglas'  most  vislonai-y 
and  compelling  efforts  were  made  in  this 
last  area — the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zenrj''s  rights  to  privacy,  association, 
travel,  security  in  one's  house  and  papers, 
and  political  beliefs.  In  his  successful 
opinions  and  his  powerful  dissents  Doug- 
las has  and  will  continue  to  shape  the 
struggle  between  the  citizen  and  his  gov- 
ernment for  maintenance  of  individu-'l 
freedoms. 

In  his  famous  majority  decisions  in 
Griswold  against  Cormecticut — 1965.  the 
landmark  birth  control  case,  Douglas  set 
new  parameters  to  the  debate  of  what  is 
perhaps  best  called  freedom  of  the 
person. 

In  his  dissent  in  a  Smith  Act  carp, 
Dermis  against  United  States — 1951, 
Douglas  refused  to  subjugate  the  first 
amendment  freedom  of  speech  to  tlie 
hysteria  of  the  cold  war.  Although  an 
anti-Communist,  Douglas  always  main- 
tained that  writing,  speaking,  and  teach- 
ing of  political  views  were  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  In  that  dissent,  which 
we  will  learn  from  for  generations,  he 
said: 
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Full  and  free  discussion  has  Indeed  been 
the  first  article  of  our  faith.  We  have  founded 
our  political  system  on  it.  It  has  been  the 
safeguard  of  every  religious,  political,  philo- 
sophical, economic,  and  racial  group  amongst 
us.  We  have  counted  on  It  to  keep  up  from 
embracing  what  Is  cheap  and  false;  we  have 
trusted  the  common  sense  of  our  people  to 
choose  the  doctrine  true  to  our  genius  and 
to  reject  the  rest.  This  has  been  the  one 
single  outstanding  tenet  that  has  made  our 
Institutions  the  symbol  of  freedom  and 
equality.  We  have  deemed  it  more  costly  to 
liberty  to  supress  a  despised  minority  than 
to  let  them  vent  their  spleen.  We  have 
wanted  a  land  where  our  people  can  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  diver.se  creeds  and  cultures 
of  the  world. 

In  his  concurrent  view  in  Aptheken 
against  Secretary  of  State — 1964,  In 
which  the  portion  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  Act  of  1950 
denying  passports  to  so-called  subver- 
sives was  held  unconstitutional,  Douglas 
expands  the  majority  opinion  with  a 
pithy  statement  of  the  freedom  of  ti-avel. 
He  said  that  freedom  of  movement  is  re- 
lated to  the  right  to  assembly  and  to  the 
right  to  association  and  that  absent  war 
he  saw  no  way  to  constitutionally  keep  a 
citizen  from  traveling  within  or  without 
the  country,  imless  there  is  a  power  to 
detain  him,  "And  no  authority  to  detain 
exists  except  under  extreme  conditions, 
for  example,  unless  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  or  unless  there  is  probable 
cause  for  issuing  a  warrant  of  arrest  by 
standards  of  the  Fourth  Amendment." 

In  the  historic  Mapp  against  Ohio 
case — 1961,  the  coui-t  helc  that  the 
fourth  amendment's  application  to  the 
States  was  given  meaning  only  if  mate- 
rial seized  in  an  unreasonable  search  is 
excluded  from  use  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. Douglas'  concurrent  opinion 
shows  us  once  again  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  was  ever  vigilant  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  public  when 
confronted  by  "the  casual  arrogance  of 
those  who  have  the  untrammeled  power 
to  invade  one's  home  and  to  seize  one's 
pei-son." 

This  catalog  of  cases  could  go  on  and 
on.  I  have  only  touched  on  a  few  of  hun- 
di'eds  of  illustrations  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas'  unique  sensitivity  to  the  strug- 
gle for  individual  privacy  and  freedom. 
We  have  all  learned  much  fi-om  this 
thoughtful  man,  and  I  know  that  gener- 
ations of  Americans  and  freedom-loving 
people  the  world  around  will  find 
strength  and  hope  in  his  words. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and  happi- 
ness in  his  many  yeai-s  to  come  and  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  a  model  and 
a  teacher  for  us  all. 


NEW  PUBLICATION  ON  SEX  DIS- 
CRIMINATION m  THE  PUBLIC  SEC- 
TOR 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  excellent  new 
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publication  entitled  "The  Forgotten  Five 
Million :  Women  in  Public  Employment — 
A  Guide  to  Eliminating  Sex  Discrimina- 
tion" by  Catherine  Samuels.  The  book 
was  a  project  of  the  Women's  Action 
Alliance  and  does  a  thorough  and  en- 
lightening job  of  documenting  sex- 
related  inequities  in  the  public  sector, 
as  well  as  offering  useful  information 
on  how  to  know  when  you're  being 
discriminated  against,  how  to  docu- 
ment cases  of  sex  discrimination  and 
what  legal  remedies  are  available.  It  also 
has  sections  on  implementation  of  afiQrm- 
ative  action  and  how  to  build  organiza- 
tions of  women  to  fight  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  public  jobs.  The  following  are  ex- 
cei-pts  from  the  book : 

Female  and  male  employment  patterns  re- 
flect de  facto  job  segregation.  Most  jobs  in 
Government  have  been  stereotyped  as  either 
"men's  Jobs"  or  "women's  jobs."  Most  women 
work  with  other  women. 

In  New  YcH-k  City  Government,  where  wom- 
en are  42%  of  the  total  work  force,  they 
are  94':;;  of  the  mw.ses,  81'.;  of  the  clericals 
and  61 '  i-  of  the  teachers. 

Men,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  all  of  the 
laborer  and  craftsmen  jobs,  and  are  98 'v,  of 
the  engineers,  94';;.  of  the  ai'chltects,  and  91  'o 
of  the  attorneys  . . . 

In  California  Slate  Government,  where 
women  are  37.7 'i  of  the  work  force,  they 
represent  87.6%  of  all  clerical  jobs  compared 
to  2.3 ',o  of  craftfi,  trades,  semi-skilled  and 
laborer  jobs.  Also,  women  hold  15.3%  of  ad- 
ministrative positions  . . . 

Jobs  held  primarily  by  women  have  more 
limited  promotional  possibilities  than  "men's 
jobs."  Job  ladders  for  women's  jobs  are  often 
dead -ended. 

In  the  Boston  Assessing  Department,  where 
a  majority  of  employees  are  female,  women 
do  not  hold  the  job  of  Assistant  Asses.sor.  Be- 
cause such  a  job  is  a  prerequisite  for  promo- 
tion to  higher  level  positions,  the  absence  of 
women  from  that  position  bars  them  from 
all  policy-making  Jobs. 

In  New  "STork,  there  are  virtually  no  promo- 
tional opportunities  for  females  in  custodial 
work.  After  one  year's  experience  in  the  title 
of  Custodial  Assistant,  women  can  be  pro- 
moted to  Senior  Custodial  Assistant  viith  a 
raise  of  $150.  This  is  the  first  and  last  promo- 
tional possibility  In  that  job. 

However,  after  two  years  experience,  men 
can  be  promoted  to  Junior  Building  Custo- 
dian with  a  raise  of  $900  a  year,  and  then  to 
Senior  Building  Cu.stodian  where  thev  receive 
$9,750  to  $12,650  ... 

Women  are  almost  entirely  ab.sent  from  the 
top  positions  in  Government.  Management 
and  administration  have  been  "men's  jobs." 

In  New  Jersey,  there  are  no  women  hold- 
ing Commissioner  titles  (which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor).  Of  the  24  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  none  are  women.  Of 
the  management  and  middle  management 
job  categories  of  Commissioner,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Director,  Assistant  Director, 
Deputy  Dii'ector,  and  Chief,  only  14 't.  are 
women. 

In  Dallas,  only  1  of  the  City's  35  depart- 
ments is  headed  by  a  woman — the  Library. 

The  average  women  worker  earns  less  than 
the  average  male  w-orker,  even  in  job  areas 
where  women  predominate  (such  as  edu- 
cation) . 

In  Montgomery  Covmty  (Maryland),  In 
every  occupational  group  (hicludlng  Cleri- 
cal), the  median  pay  grade  for  women  Is 
1-4  grades  lower  than  the  median  for  men. 

In  California,  the  average  monthly  salary 
for  women  Is  $775  compared  to  $1,128  for 
men. 

Women  participate  in  fewer  training  pro- 
grams than  men.  Most  of  the  programs  for 
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women  aim  to  Improve  their  performance 
In  their  present  job  and  not  to  prepare 
them  for  promotion. 

In  Boston,  the  only  training  for  offlce 
workers  organized  by  a  Federal  Agency  ( U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission)  aimed  to  help 
the  secretary  "to  see  her  role  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  management  team."  Courses  Included : 
"Techniques  for  Self-Improvement"  and 
"Tips  on  Groomhig   and  Personal   Poise." 

On  the  other  hand,  men  In  predominantly 
male  municipal  Jobs  (such  as  police,  fire, 
paraprofessloual  engineers)  regularly  par- 
ticipated in  educational  programs  that  lead 
to  bachelor's  or  technical  sissoclate  degrees. 

In  New  Jersey  and  in  Boston,  Executive 
Development  programs  are  available  only  to 
those  already  in  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment positions,  areas  where  women  are  se- 
verely  uuderrepresented. 

Most  governments  have  differential  poli- 
cies based  on  sex  in  pension,  maternity, 
health  Insurance,  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  women  pay 
more  than  men  (making  the  same  salary  i 
into  the  pension  fund  and  receive  back  less. 

In  New  York,  health  insurance  (Blue 
Cross)  usually  pays  full  hospital  costs  for 
21  days  for  surgery  or  a  heart  attack,  bui 
will  only  pay  a  total  of  $80  for  childbh-th. 

In  the  Dallas  Cotinty  Clerk's  Office,  ii 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  return  to  work 
untU  six  months  after  childbirth;  also  "con- 
crete evidence'  that  a  child  Is  being  cai-ed 
for  is  reqviested  before  the  mother  is  pci-- 
mitted  to  return. 

State  and  local  governments  In  this  coun- 
try are  dependent  upon  more  than  five  mil- 
lion women  who  make  up  our  public  work 
force.  Representing  50%  of  all  municipal 
employees  and  43%  of  all  state  em- 
ployees, women  make  an  important  contri- 
btition  to  the  welfare  of  their  states,  cities 
and  towns.  In  return  for  their  contribution, 
womeit  are  segregated  into  dead-end  Jobs, 
concentrated  in  the  lowest  paying  job  cate- 
gories, passed  over  for  promotion,  denied 
many  of  the  benefits  men  enjoy,  and  even 
paid  less  for  Jobs  requiring  as  much,  if  not 
more,  skill  than  comparable  Jobs  for  men. 
Instead  ol  leading  the  country  out  of  the 
mire  of  sex  discrimination,  governments  are 
a  prime  offender — and  our  taxes  pay  to  sub- 
sidize discriminatory  practices. 

These  facts  assume  more  global  signifi- 
cance when  we  realize  that  the  vast  majority 
of  women  employed  by  goverrunents — as  is 
true  for  all  working  women — depend  on  their 
Jobs  to  support  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. Limited  job  opportunities  and  concen- 
tration in  low  paying  jobs  translate  into 
poverty  and  deprivation.  At  a  time  when  22'- 
of  all  households  heads  are  women,  when 
millions  of  families  are  dependent  upon  two 
incomes  in  order  to  stay  above  the  poverty 
level,  when  women  with  children  make  tip 
the  largest  group  of  welfare  recipients,  when 
families  headed  by  single  females  are  5  times 
more  likely  to  have  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  when  the  unemployment  rate  for 
women  over  twenty  years  old  Is  8.1";,  (com- 
pared to  6';  for  men) — in  times  such  as 
these,  we  must  see  that  equal  employment 
for  women  is  a  matter  of  survival. 

However,  the  plight  of  these  five  million 
women  has  been  largely  ignored.  It  was  not 
\mtil  Mai-ch,  1972,  when  -ntle  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  extended  to  cover 
state  and  local  governments,  that  these  five 
million  women  received  the  simple  legisla- 
tion protection  enjoyed  by  their  counterparts 
in  private  employment.  Until  now,  no  major 
efforts  had  been  made  to  document  or  ana- 
Ijze  the  problems.  No  major  (or  even  minor) 
thrust  has  been  developed  by  antidiscrimi- 
nation agencies  to  enforce  the  law.  No  large- 
scale  educational  campaigns  have  been  de- 
signed to  make  publicly  empli^ed  women 
aware  of  their  rights  or  employers  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. And  little  enw^  has  gone  Into 
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since  I  was  13  years  old.  I  worked  summers 
during  school  vacations,  first  as  a  mechan- 
ic's helper  and  later  as  a  field  office  manager. 
When  the  time  came  for  me  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  firm,  I  had  some  experience  In 
most  every  facet  of  our  operations.  Stire. 
times  have  changed  and  my  perspectives 
on  this  life  changed  accordingly,  but  I  still 
derive  a  great  deal  of  pleastire  out  of  being 
a  general  contractor. 

Constructor.  What  effect  has  the  current 
economic  situation  with  Inflation  and  re- 
cession had  on  your  company? 

HocAK.  We're  not  starving,  but  our  work 
load  Is  well  below  what  we  would  like  It  to 
be.  The  completion  of  the  Interstate  system 
In  Arkansas  cut  deeply  Into  our  profit  pic- 
ture. We  hit  ovir  peak  In  the  1971-72  season. 
Inflation  and  recession  have  certainly  been 
factors  contributing  to  our  downturn,  b\it 
the  Interstate  completion  Is  without  doubt 
the  largest  single  factor. 

CoNSTRtrcTOR.  What  Is  your  business  out- 
look for  this  year? 

HoGAN.  In  my  opinion,  the  outlook  for 
highway  contractors  across  the  country  Is 
not  good.  This  year  Is  not  likely  to  be  any 
better  than  1975,  In  fact  It  could  be  worse. 
Tlie  reresslon  Is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
qultr  a  while  yet.  Mo.st  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  government  la  spending  less  on 
highways. 

Constructor.  Is  the  so-called  "govern- 
mental inactivity"  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
highway  contractors? 

Hogan.  Yes,  at  both  the  Federal  and  local 
levels.  ITie  government  Is  spending  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  hlghwayB,  but  $7 
bUllon  now  buys  v.hat  85  billion  or  so  used 
to  buy.  The  result  Is  a  terrific  amount  of 
overcapacity  among  highway  contractors. 
Spending  on  road  work  at  both  the  federal 
and  local  levels  is  failing  to  keep  pace  with 
Inflation.  A  big  reason  why  this  year  Is  des- 
tined to  be  no  better  than  last  year  Is  the 
fact  that  the  federal  governm.ent  released  $2 
bllllcn  In  Impounded  funds  last  year.  It 
doesn't  have  to  release  this  year. 

You  only  have  to  read  the  newspapers  to 
I:nov/  that  local  governments  are  not  doing 
a  lot  of  read  work.  The  voters  are  seem- 
ingly united  on  at  le.ist  one  Idea — they  want 
to  cut  government  «:pendlng  or  at  least  hold 
the  line.  One  tiling  that  would  help  us  all 
v/ould  be  some  magical  way  to  convince  the 
voters  that  the  highway  proposals  are  for 
roads  that  are  needed  and  are  necessary.  The 
same  people  who  rttsh  out  to  vote  agrtlnst 
highway  building  proposals  probably  get  tied 
up  In  traffic  the  following  morning  and  com- 
plain abotit  the  congestion.  Some  of  the 
s.ime  folks  who  write  to  complain  about 
potholes  and  the  need  for  resurfacing  of  roadi 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  vote  against 
money  that  is  needed  for  Just  that  work.  We 
need  to  change  that  type  of  thinking. 

CoNSTRircTOR.  Has  the  present  downturn 
Ir.  work  meant  more  losing  jobs  than  usual? 
HoGAN.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  We  haven't 
had  any  losers  In  awhile.  Back  In  1972-73,  we 
had  more  than  our  fair  share  of  losers.  Part 
of  the  reason  was  the  extreme  Inflation  of 
that  period,  but  most  of  the  losses  were  due 
to  extraordinarily  bad  weather.  In  a  given 
year,  Arkansas  can  expect  45  Inches  of  rain; 
that  particular  season  we  saw  something  on 
the  order  of  78  inches.  Any  highway  contrac- 
tor can  tell  you  what  weather  like  that  does 
to  his  profit  picture. 

CoNSTRTJCTOR.  How  would  you  describe  your 
bidding  philosophy? 

HoGAN.  Put  very  simply,  we  bid  the  market. 
Anybody  in  this  buslne55s  knows  that  when 
the  market  Is  good,  you  bid  with  the  Idea 
of  beating  the  competition  but  also  getting 
the  maximum  you  can  out  of  the  job.  We've 
been  largely  successful  at  doing  Just  that. 
We've  never  bid  with  the  Intention  of  losing 
money  on  a  Job;  but,  of  course,  that'."?  hap- 
pened from  time  to  time. 
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CoNSTsrcTOR.  Your  firm  owns  sideline 
operations  selling  crushed  stone  and  asphalt. 
How's  that  business  doing  and  are  you  look- 
ing at  any  other  forms  of  diversification? 

HoGAN.  The  sideline  business  Is  doing  well 
and  we're  expecting  an  even  better  year  In 
1976.  We  are  looking  at  other  diversifications; 
studying  the  utilities  and  building  fields. 
We've  given  some  thought  to  overseas  v/ork. 
primarUy  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We  haven't  given 
sufficient  thought  to  an}-  of  these  areas  to 
know  as  yet  which  way  we  want  to  jump. 
We're  also  giving  some  thought  to  going  com- 
pletely outside  the  construction  area. 

Constructor.  What  other  businesses  might 
appeal  to  you?  What  characteristics  are  you 
looking  for? 

HocAN.  We  have  a  niunber  of  things  under 
consideration.  Basically,  we're  looking  for 
something  which  Is  not  capital-intensive, 
which  wUl  show  a  good  return  on  Investment 
and  win  not  be  subject  to  government  whims. 
We'd  prefer  to  stay  with  something  tliat  is 
constrxictlon-related  because  that's  whers 
we  have  our  expertise. 

Constructor.  What's  your  opinion  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund?  V/ould  you  favor  using 
money  out  of  the  Fund  for  ma.ss  transit 
■wvork? 

Hoc  AN.  Naturally,  I  am  very  niuch  lii  favor 
of  the  Highway  Trust  F\ird.  It  Is  an  out- 
standing success  and  one  of  the  better  ldea<- 
ever  to  come  out  of  Congress.  I  am  not  dead 
set  against  using  some  of  the  money  out  of 
the  Fund  for  mass  transit  work.  It  might  not 
be  such  a  bad  Idea.  After  all,  when  you're 
talking  mass  transit,  you're  usually  talking 
buses  and  thus  road  work.  Trust  funds  are 
all  right  to  build  roads  for  mass  traiislt,  but 
that  Is  all. 

I  do  think  that  the  majority  of  mass  tran- 
sit work  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Rovern- 
ment's  general  funds.  Eventually,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  Ma.ss  Transit  Fund  established 
on  a  basis  similar  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  Highway  users  pay  for  their  mode  ol 
transportation,  nic^.s  transit  users  should  do 
likewise. 

Const .-.trcTon.  How  much  Influence  Is  the 
Common  Situs  Picketing  battle  going  to 
have  on  labor  negotiations  this  year? 

HooAN.  I  think  the  Common  Situs  Issue 
will  have  virtually  no  impact  whatsoever  at 
the  local  level.  Local  market  conditions  are 
going  to  be  the  key  factors — the  overriding 
concerns  at  the  bargaining  tables.  Common 
Situs  was  a  national  issue.  There's  no  deny- 
ing that  It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction 
between  management  and  labor  at  the  na- 
tional level.  But  the  Impa-it  at  the  local  level 
will  be  marginal.  If  there  is  any  Impact  at  all. 

Constructor.  Do  you  see  the  Common  Si- 
tus Issue  as  an  on-going  wedge  between  man- 
agement and  labor  at  the  national  level? 

HocjVN.  No.  I  don't.  I  would  not  care  to 
speculate  on  hov;  long  It  will  take  things  to 
cool  off,  but  I  do  know  that  time  helps  heal 
wounds.  You  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
mature,  responsible,  and  earnest  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  We  all  realize  that 
there  are  too  many  pressing,  urgent  issues, 
that  need  our  mutual  attention  and  our  mu- 
tual cooperation — we  cannot  go  on  fighting 
old  wars.  For  example,  we  need  to  be  working 
together  right  now  to  free  some  appropria- 
tions In  Congress  and  to  break  the  log  Jam 
of  those  unspent  funds.  Construction  work- 
ers and  contractors  alike  need  the  work. 

Constructor.  Along  a  similar  line,  what 
are  yoiu-  thoughts  en  repealing  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act? 

HoGAN.  Given  the  pro-labor  stance  of  the 
present  Congress,  I  can't  see  Investing  any 
major  effort  In  having  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
repealed.  The  odds  on  doing  that  were  long 
at  best;  after  the  Common  Situs  fight,  the 
likelihood  Is  even  more  remote. 

Constructor.  Are  you  saying  we  should 
forget  about  It? 

Hor.AN.  No.  I  am  ?.%ylng  that  there  shouldn't 
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be  any  maximum  effort  put  forth.  If  legis- 
lation Is  Introduced  to  repeal  the  Act,  we 
should  lend  It  our  support.  I  emphasize  that 
I  think  chances  for  repeal  are  all  but  non- 
existent. 

Constructor.  Some  people  have  argued 
that  Davis-Bacon  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  union  contractor.  Do  you  see  any  validity 
in  that  argument? 

Hogan.  Even  If  I  happened  to  be  a  con- 
tractor operating  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  I  would  still  be  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing Davis-Bacon.  In  theory,  if  not  always 
in  practice,  Davis-Bacon  rates  are  supposed 
to  correlate  with  prevailing  area  wages.  If 
you  have  a  concentration  of  union  labor  In 
an  area  It  Is  possible  that  non-union  con- 
tractors might  have  to  pay  higher  than 
normal  wages  If  they  take  on  government 
work  and  thus  become  subject  to  Davis- 
Bacon  rates.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  union 
contractors  are  already  paying  whatever  the 
prevailing  rates  may  be. 

The  main  thing  I  have  against  Davis-Bacon 
Is  that  It  adds  an  artificial  cost  factor  that  In 
the  long  run  helps  no  one.  More  and  more 
money  Is  being  spent  on  less  and  less  con- 
struction. It's  Just  about  that  simple  and 
Davis-Bacon  isn't  helping  the  situation  one 
bit. 

Constructor.  In  our  December  1974  Inter- 
view with  past  President  Matich,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  open  shop  construction  was 
on  the  rise  and  was  a  growing  trend.  Are 
your  views  similar  to  bis? 

HoGAN.  Yes,  definitely.  Open  shop  con- 
tractors are  making  inroads  In  areas  once  the 
exclusive  domain  of  union  contractors.  More 
and  more  union  contractors  are  forming 
double-breasted  operations.  I  see  no  hint  that 
this  trend  Is  changing;  if  anything  the  move- 
ment Is  accelerating. 

It's  all  the  restilt  of  one  basic  fact:  con- 
struction purchasers  are  looking  for  the  best 
buy  for  their  money.  In  doing  so,  more  and 
more  construction  purchasers  are  turning  to 
the  open  shop  contractors.  This  ia  why  I 
think  the  local  market  condition  will  be  the 
single  most  Important  factor  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  this  year.  If  union  labor  wages  get 
too  high,  construction  purchasers  will  start 
looking  for  altem*tlve  ways  to  get  their  proj- 
ects built.  Obviously,  the  unions  don't  want 
to  see  their  members  lose  work  to  open  shop 
competition. 

Constructor.  Going  from  labor  to  man- 
agement as  a  whole,  what's  your  current 
evaluation  of  the  National  Construction  In- 
dustry Council  (NCIC)?  Are  We  headed  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  "single  voice"? 

Hogan.  The  one  fault  I  find  with  NCIC  Is 
not  really  a  fault  of  the  organization  at  all. 
I  only  wish  that  we  had  the  organization 
many  years  ago.  If  we  had  an  NCIC  dating 
back  30-40  years,  construction  management 
might  be  much  better  oS  today.  I  admit  that 
I  was  skeptical  when  I  took  on  the  assign- 
ment to  the  NCIC.  I  had  a  wait-and-see 
attitude.  I  do  believe  that  NCIC  Is  making 
progress,  and  X  am  encouraged.  Recent  posi- 
tion papers  show  that  NCIC  is  moving  to- 
ward the  "single  voice"  concept.  Obviotisly, 
we  arent  going  to  reach  that  goal  overnight. 
The  goal.  If  In  fact  It  becomes  a  reality,  Is  a 
long  way  down  the  road.  But  progress  Is  most 
assmredly  being  made. 

Constructor.  T^irnlng  to  internal  affairs; 
what  do  you  characterize  as  the  major 
changes  you've  witnessed  In  AGC? 

Hogan.  X  think  maturity  Is  the  common 
denominator  for  anything  and  everything 
connected  with  the  present  AGC.  This  isn't 
to  say  we  used  to  be  Juvenile,  It  Is  to  say  that 
professionalism  Is  a  hallmark  in  everything 
we  as  an  association  do.  We're  maturing  and 
we're  doing  It  without  turning  mellow — the 
Common  Situs  Issue  showed  there's  plenty  of 
spunk  In  this  organization — what's  more, 
there's  plenty  of  thoti^t  behind  the  scenes. 

CowsTKrcTOH.  Do  you  view  this  year  as  an 
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especially  auspicious  time  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  AGC? 

Hogan.  At  this  point,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  the  coming  year  should  be  a  relatively 
quiet  year  for  AGC.  Of  course,  I  would  have 
told  you  the  same  thing  last  year — then 
came  the  Common  Situs  fight.  I  am  not  com- 
ing Into  office  with  any  catch  phrases  or 
grand  schemes.  If  you're  looking  for  a  "New 
Frontier"  slogan  and  a  "Great  Society"  pro- 
gram, youll  have  to  look  somewhere  else.  My 
Initial  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  keep- 
ing those  things  set  in  motion  by  my  pre- 
decessors on   an  even   and  steady  course. 

Constructor.  What  do  you  see  as  the  ma- 
jor challenge  confronting  AGO  this  year? 

Hogan.  I  think  the  main  challenge  con- 
fronting us  is  the  same  one  facing  American 
business  In  general.  We  have  to  organize  oiu-- 
selves  so  as  to  have  political  power  and 
punch  equal  to  that  of  unionized  labor.  The 
legislative  efforts  put  forth  by  AGC  have 
been  very  good.  I  want  to  .see  these  efforts 
grow.  I  want  to  see  a  marked  Increase  In  poli- 
tical clout  from  this  organization  In  particu- 
lar and  the  construction  Industry's  manage- 
ment In  general. 

Constructor.  Beyond  being  I»resldent  of 
AGC,  what  ambitions  do  you  stUl  harbor? 
What  would  you  like  to  be  doing  10  or  15 
years  hence? 

Hogan.  I'd  like  to  be  sitting  down  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas  as  head  of  a  very  successful 
general  contracting  firm. 

Constructor.  Realizing  your  activity  in 
the  Arkansas  political  system  and  your  con- 
cern with  political  Impact  at  the  national 
level,  do  you  see  a  future  In  politics  for  your- 
seU? 

Hogan.  As  you  know,  I  once  ran  for  office 
as  a  delegate  to  the  state  Constitutional 
Convention.  I  was  elected,  but  that's  the 
only  political  office  I  have  ever  sought.  I 
have  been  politically  active  In  Arkansas  and 
I've  been  privileged  to  be  friends  with  some 
of  the  state's  political  leaders.  Yes,  I  have 
given  some  thought  to  running  for  office  on 
my  own.  Someday,  I  Just  might  do  It.  Wash- 
ington has  no  appeal  to  me,  but  I  might  con- 
sider entering  a  race  to  be  a  State  Senator 
from  Little  Rock  or  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

I've  seen  too  many  contractors  who  haven't 
coUected  the  final  payment  on  a  project  or 
gotten  their  retainers  released  because  they 
didn't  realize  the  true  Intact  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  effort  required  to  final- 
ize, and  the  damage  that  was  being  caused 
to  their  overall  financial  position. 

BEVIEWINC   THE  JOB 

One  of  the  greatest  fallings  of  the  Indus- 
try, I  believe.  Is  an  almost  universal  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  contractors  not  to  review 
a  project  after  It's  complete.  Estimators  and 
office  staff  are  ustially  "too  busy"  bidding 
other  work  and  the  field  staff  are  out,  hope- 
fuUy,  constructing  other  projects.  You 
should  review  every  project  when  it's  fin- 
ished, no  matter  bow  small,  i»:eferably  In 
a  brainstorming  session  with  people  that 
estimated  It,  brought  It  out,  and  had  to  build 
it — If  "the  people"  are  all  one  and  the  same 
person,  he  should  stIU  sit  down  and  review 
the  documentations  and  the  history  of  the 
project.  This  review  can  serve  many  pur- 
poses and  it  must  be  done  as  coldly  and  as 
objectively  as  possible  with  the  aim  of  learn- 
ing and  Improving  without  In  any  way 
"blaming." 

I  have  found  In  many  cases  that  an  after 
completion  review  not  only  points  out  weak- 
nesses and  highlights  areas  that  require  spe- 
cial care  on  new  and  ongoing  projects.  It 
points  out  extra  work  that  may  not  have 
been  picked  up  during  the  project  Itself,  and 
if  properly  claimed  for,  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  review  of  a  project. 

Chances  are  that  none  of  the  things  I've 
written  about,  by  themselves,  are  the  strie 
causes  of  any  contractor  falling.  Any  one  of 
them  alone  can  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
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the  camel's  back  or  an  Indication  of  the  first 
st^  along  the  road  to  ruin.  I  think  that  you 
always  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  each 
of  them  and  avoid  them.  When  you  see  one 
of  the  danger  signals  on  the  horizon,  how- 
ever, you  mvist  recognize  It  and  take  correc- 
tive measures  to  minimize  its  effect  and  elim- 
inate It  In  the  future. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM: 
A  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee. In  it,  I  ofifer  a  solution  for 
the  current  financial  problems  of  the 
social  security  system  and  a  plan  for 
more  equitable  financing  and  benefits  as 
well: 

SodAL  SECuarrv  Reform  ;  A  Proposai, 

(By  Representative  Wiluam  M.  Brodhead, 
17th  District,  Mich.) 

A  great  many  Americans  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Social  Security  system  be- 
cause of  announcements  by  public  officials 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  Is  "peril- 
ously low"  or  near  "complete  exhaustion." 
Adding  to  the  malaise  are  news  stories  to  the 
effect  that  many  local  governments  are  plan- 
ning to  opt  out  of  the  system  in  favor  of 
private  retirement  plans. 

Too  many  people  who  should  know  better 
are  crying  wolf.  The  system  has  Its  problems, 
but  benefits  aren't  going  to  stop  and  Social 
Security  Isn't  going  bankrupt.  The  govern- 
ment's ability  to  pay  out  Social  Security 
benefits  rests  on  the  federal  government's 
power  to  ta«  the  earnings  of  workers  and  on 
the  ability  of  workers  to  pay  those  taxes. 
Thus,  Social  Security  Is  as  safe  as  America — 
as  strong  as  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  as  rich  as  the  American  economy. 

Social  Sectnlty  Is  probably  the  largest  sin- 
gle program  ever  developed  by  any  govern- 
ment anywhere.  The  system's  revenues  In 
1975  totaled  $63  bUllon,  making  Social  Secu- 
rity the  second  largest  soxirce  of  federal 
government  Income,  exceeded  only  by  the 
Income  tax.  This  year  Social  Security  will 
provide  support  for  over  32  million  people — 
or  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans.  Ten 
million  senior  citizens  will  have  some  of 
their  medical  expenses  paid  by  the  Social 
Security-funded  Medicare  program. 

Compared  with  60  percent  participation  in 
Social  Security  In  1936  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the  original  So- 
cial Security  bill,  the  system  today  covers 
90  percent  of  all  American  workers.  The  cov- 
erage Itself  has  been  gradually  expanded  to 
include  old  age,  survivors,  disability,  and 
most  recently,  medical  Insurance.  Benefits 
have  Increased  steadUy  In  recent  years,  and 
benefit  levels  are  now  tied  by  law  to  the  cost 
of  living;  thus,  they  Increase  automatically 
as  prices  go  up. 

The  Social  Security  system  today  has  three 
principal  problems.  First,  the  tax  to  finance 
the  system  Is  xuifairly  burdensome  to  mil- 
lions of  workers.  Second,  the  system  Is  cur- 
rently operating  at  a  deficit  and  greater  defi- 
cits are  predicted  for  the  future;  and,  third, 
benefit  levels  are  Inadequate  tor  many  recip- 
ients. Ijet  us  looik.  at  OACb  of  these  problems 
In  turn  and  then  look  at  proposed  solutions. 
THx  TAX  FaoBuac 

Since  l:s  Inception,  Social  Security  has 
been  financed   by  a  payroll   tax.   Tbis  tax 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  also  a  long-run  financing  problem, 
since  projections  show  that  the  system  is 
likely  to  face  even  greater  deficits  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that  time,  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  workers  will 
have  to  provide  benefits  for  a  relatively  larger 
retired  population.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  a  high  birth  rate  In  the  1940's  and 
1950's  has  been  followed  by  a  low  birth  rate 
in  the  1960s  and  1970's.  Today,  there  are 
about  three  workers  for  every  retiree:  as  this 
century  ends,  this  ratio  may  drop  for  a  time 
to  two  to  one. 

Another  reason  for  this  long-term  deficit 
is  a  flaw  in  the  Social  Security  benefit  for- 
mula. The  formula  inadvertently  makes  a 
double  correction  for  inflation  for  those 
workers  who  have  not  yet  retired.  This  would 
result  in  large  numbers  of  future  retirees 
receiving  monthly  benefits  which  actually 
exceed  their  highest  monthly  pay.  Clearly, 
Congress  never  intended  this,  and  this  for- 
mula should  be  revised.  This  change  (called 
"decoupling")  would  decrease  the  projected 
long-term  deficit  by  50  percent.  The  other 
hall  of  this  deficit  must  be  met  by  finding 
a  new  source  of  revenue. 

THE  BENEFIT   PROBLEM 

Despite  recent  benefit  increases.  Social  Se- 
curity benefit  payments  still  are  less  than 
what  the  federal  government  Itself  says  is 
a  poverty  level.  The  average  payment  to  a 
single  Individual  In  1975  equalled  only  $2,258; 
the  average  payment  to  a  couple  was  $3,744. 
In  addition,  Social  Security  provides  rela- 
tively low  returns  to  women  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives  and  contributed  to  the  system. 
These  benefit  levels  and  inequities  must  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  all  Social  Security  recipients  have 
no  other  Income  whatsoever. 

To  increase  the  adequacy  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  I  believe  we  should  raise  the 
minimum  benefit  fioor  for  all  Social  Security 
recipients.  Today,  the  minimum  benefit  for 
a  single  retiree  U  $1,216  per  year,  and  for  a 
married  couple  it  is  $1,825  per  year.  I  would 
raise  these  amounts  substantially.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  Increase  benefits  for  those 
living  in  areas  where  the  cost  of  living  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average.  These  Increases 
would  not  be  as  costly  as  they  might  seem, 
since  millions  of  senior  citizens  are  currently 
receiving  benefits  from  other  federally- 
financed  welfare  programs  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  checks.  The  SSI  pro- 
gram alone  has  2.3  million  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  among  its  recipients,  at  a  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars  per  year.  Increasing 
Social  Security  benefits  for  those  who  have 
no  other  income  would  bring  about  addi- 
tional security  for  millions  of  elderly  and 
would  keep  them  from  having  to  go  hat-in- 
haiid  from  agency  to  agency  to  get  the  money 
they  need  In  order  to  live.  It  would  also  bring 
greater  efficiency  to  the  system  and  save 
many  millions  in  administrative  costs.  On 
balance,  however,  raising  minimum  benefit 
levels  would  bring  about  substantial  addi- 
tional costs,  and  these  costs  could  only  be 
paid   by   finding   a   new   source   of   revenue. 

ALTERNATIVES   FOR   PRODUCING   ADDITION.AL 
REVENUE 

To  address  the  system's  financial  problems. 
President  Ford  has  proposed  that  Congress 
Increase  the  payroll  tax  from  5.85  percent  to 
6.15  percent  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, beglnlng  in  January,  1977.  It  Is  con- 
tended that  this  would  cover  the  deficit  the 
system  Is  presently  incurring  and  would  pro- 
duce a  small  surplus  in  the  next  few  years. 

Though  this  plan  would  produce  addi- 
tional revenues,  its  primary  burden  would  be 
placed  on  the  already  over -taxed  low  and 
middle  Income  wage  earners.  Thus,  the  un- 
fairness of  the  payroll  tax  would  be  in- 
creased. This  proposal  would  also  place  addi- 
tional burdens  on  business  and  would  penal- 
ize workers  by  making  less  funds  available 
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for  future  wage  Increases.  In  attempting  to 
solve  the  system's  short-term  financial  prob- 
lems, the  Administration  proposal  would 
deepen  the  injustices  of  the  present  payroll 
tax. 

Another  proposal  for  finding  additional 
revenue  Is  to  raise  the  amount  of  an  individ- 
ual's income  on  which  the  payroll  tax  is 
levied  each  year.  Raising  this  limit  wovUd 
provide  revenues  from  those  better  able  to 
contribute  and  thus  reduce  the  regressive- 
ness  of  the  payroll  tax.  Specifically,  an  in- 
crease from  taxing  the  first  $15,300  in  earn- 
ings to  taxing  the  first  $25,000  would  in- 
crease yearly  income  by  about  $7  billion — 
more  than  enough  to  cover  expected  ex- 
penditures in  the  near  future. 

There  are  two  problems  with  this  ap- 
proach. First,  it  would  mean  a  substantial 
tax  increase  for  millions  of  middle  Income 
workers  who  are  already  heavily  taxed.  Sec- 
ond, the  Social  Security  system  would  in- 
cur additional  obligations  in  the  future  since 
benefits  are  based  on  the  amount  of  Income 
which  is  taxed.  In  the  long  run,  these  obliga- 
tions would  be  about  equal  to  the  revenue 
produced  by  the  tax  increases.  Thus.  It  would 
not  help  solve  the  system's  long-term  financ- 
ing problem.  It  would  not  increase  the  fair- 
ness of  the  system  since  it  would  pay  out 
virtually  all  of  these  increased  revenues  to 
higher  paid  workers  who  are  presumably 
more  able  than  lower  paid  workers  to  set 
aside  money  for  their  retirement.  While  this 
approach  is  more  equitable  than  the  tax 
rate  increase  suggested  by  the  President,  it 
is  really  not  an  answer  to  the  problems  of 
financing  and  fairness. 

MAKING  THE  STSTEM   OPTIONAL 

Many  people  xirge  that  persons  who  do 
not  want  to  participate  in  Social  Security 
should  have  the  option  of  Investing  the 
money  which  they  now  pay  in  Social  Secu- 
ity  payroll  tax  In  stocks,  bonds,  private  In- 
surance policies  or  other  pension  programs. 
These  investments,  they  claim,  would  pro- 
vide a  better  return  than  does  Social 
Security. 

In  any  individual  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  these  claims  are  true  or  not.  Just 
as  in  an  Insurance  system,  millions  of  those 
who  pay  Into  Social  Security  get  back  less 
than  they  paid — while  millions  of  others  get 
back  a  lot  more  than  they  paid.  How  much 
a  person  receives  in  benefits  depends  on  how 
long  he  lives  and  how  good  his  health  is. 

Even  If  it  could  be  shown  that  millions  of 
Americans  would  be  better  off  with  a  private 
pension  plan  than  with  Social  Security,  those 
who  advocate  making  the  system  optional 
miss  a  fundamental  point.  Social  Security 
Is  not  an  Insurance  system  which  provides 
limited  coverage  to  a  select  few.  It  is  rather 
a  comprehensive  system  designed  to  provide 
protection  for  virtually  every  American  citi- 
zen against  the  risk  of  disability,  death  of 
the  family  wage-earner,  and  poverty  and  ill- 
ness in  old  age.  As  such,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  a  private  insurance  or  pension 
program — there  never  has  been,  nor  could 
there  be,  any  private  system  as  complex  and 
comprehensive. 

Making  the  system  voluntary  would  mean 
its  eventual  death.  This  would  happen  be- 
cause those  who  are  able  to  finance  their 
own  retirement  or  who  have  already  earned 
Social  Security  or  other  benefits  would  drop 
out,  leaving  the  system  with  virtually  all  of 
its  liabilities  and  few  of  its  assets.  Under 
a  voluntary  system.  Social  Security  would 
fall  well  short  of  being  able  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations to  current  retirees  and  to  ciirrent 
workers  who  have  already  earned  beneflta. 
Making  the  system  voluntary  creates  many 
more  problems  than  It  solves,  and  these  new 
problems  would  have  to  be  solved  by  federal 
tax  dollars. 
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MAKING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY   A  STRICT 
INSURANCE  STSTEM 

Some  critics  contend  that  political  pres- 
sures over  the  yeai-s  have  so  expanded  eligi- 
bility and  benefits  that  Social  Security  has 
become  a  different  kind  of  program  than  was 
originally  intended.  A  few  of  these  critics 
even  claim  that  these  expansions  have  made 
the  program  unworkable. 

Tliey  advocate  converting  Social  Security 
into  a  strict  insurance  system.  Speciflcally, 
this  would  mean  eliminating  the  compara- 
tively higher  benefits  paid  to  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale;  eliminating 
cost-of-living  Increases;  and  reducing  the 
scope  of  coverage  and  the  number  of  persons 
eligible  for  disability,  survivors',  and  medical 
insurance. 

A  strict  Insurance  system  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  benefits  for  many  people  who  are 
today  eligible  for  Social  Security.  The  con- 
genitally  ill,  the  disabled,  widows  or  di- 
vorcees entering  the  Job  market  at  middle 
age  would  be  unable  to  obtain  insurance  and 
In  the  event  of  death,  disability  or  old  age 
these  persons  would  be  cast  into  the  welfare 
system.  This  would  create  additional  costs 
in  tills  already  swollen  and  over-burdened 
system  and  would  prevent  many  who  could 
pay  their  own  way  from  doing  so. 

By  the  political  decision-making  process, 
these  people  have  been  brought  into  the 
Social  Security  system.  '^Tille  their  inclu- 
sion has  solved  a  number  of  problems,  it  has 
created  some  Inequities.  I  believe  that  the 
political  process  can  bring  about  a  resolution 
of  the.se  inequities. 

Those  who  regard  political  control  of  So- 
cial Security  as  a  weakness  ignore  the  very 
positive  benefits  of  a  flexible  and  responsive 
system.  No  plan,  regardless  of  how  thor- 
ough or  comprehensive,  can  anticipate  all 
possible  future  problems.  The  fact  that  So- 
cial Security  is  controlled  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives encourages  adaptation  to  such 
problems  and  responsiveness  Lo  new  needs. 
The  changing  role  of  women,  advances  In 
medicine  resulting  In  increased  life  expect- 
ancy, and  steep  rises  in  inflation  are  only 
a  few  of  the  changes  to  which  Social  Security 
has  successfully  responded.  No  strict  insur- 
ance system  could  so  readily  adapt  to  chang- 
ing social  conditions  and  resulting  human 
needs. 

USE    OF    GENERAL    REVENUES 

The  use  of  general  tax  revenues  offers  the 
best  solution  to  the  three  problems  of  the 
Social  Security  system  mentioned  above — 
the  tax  problem,  the  benefit  pi-oblem,  and 
the  deficit  problem. 

It  solves  the  tax  problem  by  making  it 
possible  not  only  to  halt  further  increases 
in  FICA  tax  but  to  provide  reductions  in 
that  unfair  tax.  This  would  provide  impor- 
tant tax  relief  for  low  and  middle  Income 
workers.  Another  beneflt  would  be  to  en- 
courage additional  hiring.  A  reduction  in 
the  payroll  tax  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  provide  tax  relief  to  industry 
for  the  creation  of  more  Jobs.  These  in  turn 
would  provide  additional  federal  revenue  to 
finance  Social  Security.  I  would  propose  a 
phased-lii  use  of  general  tax  revenues  with  a 
goal  of  paying  one-third  of  the  system's  cost 
from  this  source  within  the  next  seven  to  10 
years. 

I  believe  that  this  could  be  done  without 
new  taxes  and  without  substantially  in- 
creasing the  federal  government's  debt.  To 
understand  how,  look  at  the  pattern  of  the 
last  10  years.  We  have  seen  substantial  re- 
ductions in  federal  income  tax  rates  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  Social  Security  tax 
rate.  By  eliminating  a  good  part  of  future 
Income  tax  reductions  we  could  gradually 
lower  the  Social  Security  tax.  In  recent  years, 
the  trend  has  been  to  lower  the  progressive 
income  tax  and  increase  the  regressive  So- 
cial Security  tax.  I  am  proposing  to  keep  the 
federal  income  tax  rates  relatively  level  and 


to  substantially  lower  the  Social  Security 
tax.  The  effect  of  these  changes  would  be  tax 
relief  for  the  low-paid  worker,  no  increases 
for  the  middle  and  upper  income  worker,  and 
the  overall  impact  of  federal  taxes  will  be 
fairer. 

This  proposal  also  offers  the  best  chance 
of  solving  the  deficit  problem  since  It  ties 
the  fate  of  the  Social  Security  system  to  the 
most  prolific  money  raiser  ever  devised  by 
any  government  anywhere — the  federal  In- 
come tax.  Use  of  general  revenues  is  also  the 
most  sensible  solution  to  the  benefits  prob- 
lem since  it  would  put  the  funding  for  the 
aspect  of  Social  Security  which  Js  in  fact  wel- 
fare in  the  same  place  as  the  funding  for  all 
other  federal  government  w-elfare  programs. 
It  would  tend  to  unify  and  simplify  both  the 
collection  and  the  disbursing  of  money  for 
the«e  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Forty  years  ago,  the  hope  behuid  the  So- 
cial Security  system  was  that  it  would  save 
the  elderly  from  poverty.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, this  hope  has  not  yet  t>een  realized. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  is  a  failure;  it  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  untold  millions  of  Americans  and 
rescued  many  millions  more  from  poverty. 
Because  of  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions,  changes  In  Social  Security  are 
needed.  These  changes  must  be  approached 
with  a  solid  understanding  of  what  Social 
Security  Is  today  and  with  some  dellljerate 
decisions  about  what  we  wish  the  system  to 
become.  We  must  not  let  yesterday's  ideas 
about  Social  Security  stand  in  the  way  of 
changes  needed  to  make  Social  Security  a 
fair  and  workable  system  to  guarantee  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  for  all  of  the  el- 
derlv. 


Estate  of  Corrlne  Lehman,  $88,800. 
S.E.  First  National  Bank,  $28,000. 
Liens  on  real  estate,  $61,271  (see  above) . 
Total  liabilities,  $305,145. 
Net  Worth:  $355,102. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  In- 
terests of  clarity,  I  am  Including  in  the 
Record  a  revised  personal  financial 
statement  for  1976  for  my  wife,  Joan,  and 
myself : 

Personal  Financial  Statement 
(As  of  March  31, 1976) 

assets 
Cash.  $24,856. 

U.S.  Government  Securities.  $10,000. 
l.srael  Bonds,  $1,000. 

Loans  and  Notes  Receivable 
William  Lehman   Leasing.  $50,000,  Work- 
ing Capital  Loan. 

William  Lehman,  Jr.,  $165,000  Purchase 
William  Lehman  Buick  Stock. 

Stocks  and  Securities 

1,050  Preferred  William  Lehman  Buick, 
pre.sent  market  value  $105,000. 

100  Common  William  Lehman  Buick,  pres- 
ent market  value  $188,075. 

44.5  Common  William  Lehman  Used  Cars, 
present  market  value  $35,416. 

Real  Estate 

Condominium,  present  market  value  $55,- 
900.  less  lien  $43,700,  net  $12,200. 

Studio,  present  market  value  $25,000,  less 
lien  $7,671,  net  $17,429. 

Total  assets,  $660,247. 

liabilities 
Notes  payable 
WlUlam  Lehman  Buick,  $59,254. 
William  Lehman  Used  Cars,  Inc.  $66,820. 
Time  Credit  Co.,  $13,000. 


DAY  CARE  VETO  OVERRIDE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  overriding  the  Pres- 
ident s  veto  of  H.R.  9803  next  week,  the 
Day  Care  Services  Act,  I  would  like  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  action:  without  this  bill, 
day  care  costs  are  going  to  go  up.  With- 
out Federal  assistance,  day  care  centere 
around  the  country  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  meeting  Federal  standards  witliout 
the  necessary  resources.  Not  only  will 
some  centers  be  forced  to  close.  States 
in  some  cases  will  be  fined  back  penal- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government  for  fail- 
ure to  meet  existing  standards.  These 
penalties  will  be  a  severe  burden  to  the 
States,  and  resultant  cutbacks  in  social 
services  will  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing welfare  burdens.  In  the  end,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  paying  the  price. 
Day  care  has  been  proven  to  be  a  cost- 
eflfective  Federal  assistance  effort  where 
others  have  failed.  Wliatever  policy 
changes  we  envision  in  public  assistance, 
day  care  is  not  something  we  should  for- 
sake. It  works  now.  Unless  we  override 
this  veto,  we  win  be  paying  for  this  mis- 
take for  years  to  come. 

Our  colleague,  Shirley  CinsHOLM,  pre- 
sented these  arguments  far  more  elo- 
quentlj^  than  I  in  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  column.  I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  her  words  before  making  this  vote : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26,  1976 1 
The  Dav  Caee  Dilemma 
(By  Shirlet  Chisholm) 
Economists  who  evaluate  the  governmental 
costs  of  social  welfare  programs  present 
varied  analyses  of  both  the  cost  effectiveness 
and  the  residual  potential  of  such  programs 
as  AFE»C,  Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  There 
is.  in  my  opinion,  widespread  acceptance 
that  some  public  monies  must  be  applied  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the  near-poor 
in  this  country.  The  debate  surrounding 
these  "people  progranis"  centers  on  how 
much  should  we  .spend,  and  what  do  we 
expect  to  get  in  return. 

Should  we  measure  the  sucees,s  of  social 
welfare  programs  by  how  many  low-income 
families  enter  the  middle  class?  Or,  should 
we  acknowledge  that  we  will  always  have  low- 
income  tmemployables  whose  livelihood  must 
depend  upon  government  subsidies?  I  con- 
tend that  those  of  us  engaged  in  this  debate 
have  not  adequately  solved  this  dilemma,  noi 
have  we  found  meaningful  ways  to  accommo- 
date an  economy  which,  even  Jn  the  most 
prosperous  of  times,  defines  "full  employ- 
ment" as  4',    unemployed. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  federal 
support  of  many  of  these  life-sustair.ing  pro- 
grams for  reasons  other  than  the  monetary 
retvu-n  to  society.  But,  the  current  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  make  the  poor  the  most 
expendable  during  the  current  recession, 
arguing  that  we  must  cut  health,  education 
and  social  services  budgets  because  we  can 
no  longer  "afford"  them.  Because  of  the  lack 
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the  attempt  to  upgrade  these  child  care 
facilities  actually  created  a  mechanism 
through  which  a  good  portion  of  day  care 
centers  could  be  closed  down — since  centers 
out  of  compliance  with  federal  gxudellnes 
stand  to  lose  their  funding. 

Last  fall,  faced  with  that  predicament. 
Congress  suspended  the  enforcement  of  staff 
ratio  requirements  on  the  assumption  that 
these  federal  requirements  were  the  ones 
centers  were  not  complying  with.  A  state-by- 
state  survey  conducted  by  the  Senate  how- 
ever, provided  some  surprising  results.  The 
Senate  survey  found  that  most  states  were 
close  to  compliance  with  staffing  require- 
ments, but  were  in  need  of  funds  to  meet 
health,  safety  and  nutritional  standards — 
regulations  which  had  not  been  suspended. 

Senators  Long  of  Louisiana  and  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  co-authored  legislation  which 
would  remedy  the  problem.  Their  bill,  the 
Day  Care  Services  Act  (H.R.  9803),  was  de- 
signed to  provide  the  monies  the  states  re- 
ported that  they  needed  in  order  to  bring 
their  centers  Into  compliance  with  federal 
requirements. 

Since  the  operation  of  day  care  Is  linked 
to  work  availability  and  Incentives,  Long 
and  Mondale  Included  a  provision  which  al- 
lows states  to  hire  welfare  mothers  for  those 
staff  positions  which  were  open.  They  cor- 
rectly assessed  that  this  would  resiilt  in  ad- 
ditional savings  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments by  decreasing  welfare  outlays. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    THE    VETO 

Since  the  President  vetoed  this  bill,  how- 
ever, we  can  expect  welfare  costs  to  soar.  In 
some  states  half  the  day  care  centers  with 
Title  20  enrollments  will  be  closed.  The  state 
of  Illinois,  where  HEW  auditors  are  right  now. 
reports  that  of  the  40,000  children  now  being 
served  by  this  program,  35,000  will  no  longer 
have  facilities  available. 

In  addition,  states  will  be  assessed  pen- 
alties totaling  their  operating  budget  for 
each  month  they  are  out  of  compliance  with 
any  one  regulation.  Thus,  If  a  program  Is 
found  in  violation  of  health  standards  In 
June  of  1976,  that  center  will  not  only  be 
closed,  but  the  state  can  be  fined  by  the 
federal  government  penalties  back  to  Octo- 
ber 1975,  and  will  be  forced  to  pay  money 
already  spent.  For  states  out  of  compliance 
with  staff  ratio  requirements,  fines  will  be 
imposed  back  to  February,  1976.  the  date  the 
suspension  of  these  requirements  was  lifted. 

The  cost  of  back  penalties  to  the  states 
is  enough  to  cripple  their  social  service  budg- 
ets for  some  time  to  come.  Add  to  this  the 
number  of  women  who  will  retvirn  to  welfare 
because  they  will  have  no  place  for  their 
children  to  go.  and  it  is  obvious  that  we  will 
be  facing  a  crisis  of  major  proportions  at  a 
time  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  embarking 
on  plans  for  economic  recovery. 

If  there  is  any  one  program  that  is  a 
proven  cost-effective  investment  into  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  our  lower-income  fam- 
ilies it  is  day  care;  more  than  any  other 
program,  day  care  provides  the  impetus  for 
women  to  break  the  devastating  cycle  of 
poverty  which  has  relegated  them  and  their 
children  to  lives  of  despair.  Whatever  our 
national  objectives  for  welfare  spending  are. 
we  can  count  on  day  care  to  provide  a  direct 
monetary  return  and,  at  the  .same  time, 
enhance' the  quality  of  life  for  our  greatest 
natural  resource — our  children. 

Obviously,  the  need  for  day  care  will  not 
go  away.  Our  current  economic  difficulties 
have  forced  more  women — many  from  mid- 
dle-income families — to  look  for  day  care, 
since  they  must  now  work  to  supplement  in- 
comes rendered  Inadequate  by  the  splraling 
cost  of  living.  Yet,  with  his  veto.  President 
Ford  has  eliminated  that  possibility  for  these 
families. 

I  am  certain  that  many  state  offices  share 
my  concern  for  the  day  care  program;  gov- 
ernors know  that,  unless  this  veto  Is  over- 
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ridden  when  Congress  resumes  after  the  Eas- 
ter recess,  they  will  face  nearly  insurmount- 
able fiscal  problems.  President  Ford  and  his 
economic  advisers  have  been  advocating  a 
posture  which  is  supposed  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  worst  economic  crisis  in  40  years.  Yet, 
by  his  action  on  this  bill,  he  missed  an  ob- 
vious opportunity  to  relieve  the  welfare 
rolls,  decrease  unemployment,  and  help  two 
million  of  our  most  needy  youngsters  in  the 
process. 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  DAY 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
pleasures  of  life  and  the  continuity  pro- 
vided by  traditions  are  essentials  for  oui' 
well-being  these  days  if  we  are  to  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  constant  change 
and  challenges  to  our  routines  and  life- 
styles. 

So  along  with  welcoming  spring,  I  en- 
thusiastically welcome  the  opening  of  an- 
other Little  League  baseball  season.  Hav- 
ing now  gained  the  stature  generally 
reserved  for  the  big  guys  in  the  majors. 
Little  League  can  be  mentioned  right 
along  with  mom  and  apple  pie  as  a  staple 
of  our  cultui'e.  It  blossoms  in  the  spring 
as  predictably  as  daffodils  and  spring 
fever. 

I  applaud  the  young  people  participat- 
ing in  Little  League  and  commend  its 
supporters  because  of  the  significant  con- 
tribution Little  League  makes  to  the 
healthy  development  of  youth.  It  pro- 
vides a  necessary  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  the  discipline  of  physical  chal- 
lenge along  with  teaching  first  hand  the 
requirements  of  teamwork  and  the  spirit 
of  competitiveness. 

This  Sunday,  May  2,  is  Little  League 
Day  in  Illinois  as  the  West  Lawn  Little 
League  officially  begins  its  season,  start- 
ing with  a  parade  in  Chicago  prior  to 
the  first  pitch  in  Marian  Fathers'  Field. 

This  is  a  tradition  begun  in  1969  when 
then  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  first  noted 
the  West  Lawn  opening  as  the  official 
day  of  recognition  for  the  Little  League, 
and  each  year  since  the  Governor  has 
so  proclaimed  the  day.  Responsible  for 
this  special  recognition  for  the  West 
Lawn  Little  League  are  former  president 
of  the  West  Lawn  League,  Gregory  Ser- 
ratore  and  Mrs.  Dolores  Giannini,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  league.  They  were  likewise 
instrumental  in  1969  in  getting  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  to  similarly  proclaim 
the  opening  day  of  the  season — the  first 
Sunday  in  May— as  Little  League  Day. 

Competition  for  the  West  Lawn  Little 
League  began  back  in  1958  on  fields 
loaned  through  the  kindness  of  the  Mar- 
ian Fathers.  The  boys  have  now  played 
on  the  fields  for  17  consecutive  years  and 
this  year  marks  their  18th  year.  Growing 
from  its  small  begirming  as  a  five-team 
league.  West  Lawn  is  presently  a  major 
league.  Little  League  composed  of  six 
PeeWee's  with  84  boys,  eight  minor  teams 
with  128  boys,  eight  major  terms  witii 
120  boys,  seven  senior  league  teams  with 
105  boys,  and  one  big  league  team  with 
18  boys. 
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The  league  has  proved  itself  outstand- 
ing in  tournament  competition,  winning 
the  district  title  10  of  its  17  years,  win- 
ning sectional  titles  in  1968,  1972,  and 
1973,  and  winning  the  State  titles  in  1968 
and  1972.  West  Lawn  finished  second  in 
1968  in  the  northern  region,  comprised  of 
13  States;  came  in  second  in  1972  in  the 
Central  region,  and  in  1973  second  in  the 
State  tournament. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
commemorating  Little  League  Day  in  Il- 
linois and  in  wishing  the  West  Lawn 
Little  League  another  successful  seasoii 


A  TIME  FOR  CAUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow is  the  day  we  separate  the  men 
from  the  boys.  Those  who  are  for  freedom 
from  coercion  for  Federal  employees 
will  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  8617. 

The  Catholic  Standard  published  a 
great  editorial  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 13.  1975,  which  is  still  pertinent  and 
valid,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members: 

A  Time  for  Caution 

The  move  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  is,  we 
believe.  loaded  with  boobytraps  and  should 
be  made  only  after  a  referendvim  of  gov- 
ernment workers  clearly  indicates  their  sup- 
port of  such  a  repeal. 

The  Hatch  Act  forbids  federal  and  District 
government  employees  fi-om  running  or 
oflice  or  working  on  behalf  of  a  party-backed 
candidate.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1939  and 
has  been  upheld  in  court.  The  main  argu- 
ment put  forward  for  repealing  It  Is  that  it 
makes  second-class  citizens  of  government 
workers  by  denying  them  some  rl^rhts  en- 
joyed by  others. 

There's  no  disputing  the  fact  that  povern- 
nieiit  workers  do  give  up  certain  rights.  But 
our  primary  reason  for  being  wary  about 
repealing  the  Hatch  Act  is  that  it  protect.s 
government  workers  from  exploitation.  Tlie 
abuses  that  led  to  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act 
seem  to  us  to  be  lurking  over  the  horizon, 
waiting   to   reappear. 

Those  who  work  for  the  government  are 
civil  servants.  They  serve  the  public.  Their 
jobs  and  their  advancement  or  lack  of  it 
should  not  be  tied  in  with  their  willingness 
or  unwillingness  to  work  for  or  contribute 
money  to  a  colleague  or  superior  who's  cam- 
paigning for  office. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Act  assure  us  that  there  are  built-in  pro- 
tections to  avoid  abuses.  But  we  all  know, 
or  should  know  by  now,  that  in  govern- 
ment circles  what  starts  out  as  optional  all 
too  often  becomes  mandatory.  A  govern- 
ment worker  could  be  told  that  Just  because 
his  or  her  superior  is  running  for  office, 
there's  really  no  obligation  for  said  worker 
to  support  the  superior  or  contribute  to  the 
campaign  treasury.  Of  course.  It's  true  that 
nearly  everybody  else  in  the  office  Is  also  a 
campaign  worker,  but  don't  let  that  influence 
you  .  .  . 

If  you  think  that  won't  happen,  then 
you're  more  optimistic  about  political  cam- 
paigns than  we  are.  In  our  view,  the  courts 
almost  certainly  would  be  glutted  with 
cases  charging  intimidation  or  coercion. 
And  In  many,  many  more  Instances  a  gov- 
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ernment  worker  would  never  know — not  for 
certain — whether  he  or  she  was,  for  ex- 
ample, passed  over  for  promotion  because  of 
a  failure  to  be  a  campaign  workhorse. 

Government  workers  are  the  ones  who 
will  be  affected  by  this  very  serious  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  us  that  simple  Justice 
demands  that  their  views  on  this  issue  be 
unmistakably   clear. 


RETIREMENT  OF    MR.  RALPH 
BREDENBERG 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
of  May  1  the  students  of  Capuchino 
High  School  m  San  Bruno,  Calif,  will  be 
paying  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Bredenberg,  director  of  the  Capuchino 
High  Marching  Band,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  that  school. 

Mr.  Bredenberg  has  served  the  San 
Mateo  Unified  High  School  District  since 
1951  and  is  a  native  of  Turlock,  Calif.  He 
had  many  years  of  musical  experience 
before  coming  to  Capuchino  High  School 
including  serving  as  director  of  the  525th 
U.S.  Air  Force  Band  at  Sheppard  Field, 
Tex.,  and  director  of  the  community 
band  in  Chowchilla,  Calif.  In  an  effort 
to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  thereby 
emich  the  learnmg  of  liis  students,  Mr. 
Bredenberg  in  1970-71  traveled  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  musical  pro- 
grams of  various  schools. 

Fi-om  a  personal  standpoint,  Mr. 
Bredenberg 's  retirement  is  a  kind  of 
milestone  for  me.  Mr.  B.,"  as  he  is  known 
to  all  of  his  friends  and  to  his  students, 
began  teaching  at  Capuchino  High 
School  shortly  before  I  came  to  that 
school  as  a  teacher  in  1951.  Ralph 
Bredenberg  and  I  became  professional 
colleagues  and  good  friends  during  the 
10  years  we  were  together  at  Capuchino. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  his  life  and  in  mine,  too,  was 
the  year  that  the  Capuchino  High  School 
Band  represented  the  entire  State  of 
California  in  the  Kennedy  inauguration 
celebration  on  January  20.  1961.  No  one 
who  was  present  on  that  occasion  can 
forget  the  sight  of  128  young  men  ar^ 
women  marching  up  Pennsylvania  Avft^ 
nue  in  the  bitter  cold  of  that  afternoon.  \ 
The  quality  of  the  band  on  that  occasion/ 
is  simply  the  standard  which  Mr.  "B. 
has  always  insisted  upon  in  his  work 
throughout  his  entire  professional 
career.  His  band  also  participated  in  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  in  1966.  On 
several  occasions  the  band  has  appeared 
in  Disney  parades  and  received  awards 
and  special  recognition  for  their  out- 
standing abiUties. 

In  addition,  they  have  received  a 
multitude  of  awards  for  theii-  participa- 
tion in  numerous  State  and  local  com- 
petitions and  special  events. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Ralph  Bredenberg  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  students  at  Capuchino  High 
School.  Not  only  has  he  trained  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  to  be 
accomplished  mu.sicians.  but  he  has  edu- 
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cated  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americans  in  the  concept  of  excellence 
in  themselves.  I  know  of  few  men  m 
my  life  who  were  as  meticulous  and  as 
demanding  in  performance  as  Mr. 
Bredenberg.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  do  S(.i 
becau.se  he  applied  the  same  standards 
first  to  himself.  'While  he  certainly  de- 
seiTes  a  pleasant  retirement,  he  is  one 
of  those  men  whose  absence  from  daily 
classes  will  be  a  significant  loss  to  the 
parents  and  children  living  in  the  area 
of  Capucliino  High  School.  He  also  has 
my  own  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  satisfy, 
ing  life  in  this  change  in  his  career 


MR.  LLOYD  HOLMLIN 


HON.  MARTIN  A.  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
events  worth  noting  are  somehow  tinged 
with  both  joy  and  sorrow.  Such  is  the 
occasion  of  the  retirement  party  for  an 
un.selfish  and  dedicated  commmiily 
leader. 

On  May  5  in  Blue  Island,  111.  a  ban- 
quet will  be  held  to  honor  the  retirinti 
executive  secretary  of  the  Blue  Islar.d 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Mr.  Lloyd  Holni- 
lin.  It  will  be  an  evening  of  festive  higli 
spirits,  I  am  sure,  as  memories  are 
shared  and  anecdotes  recalled.  But  wh3t 
a  sense  of  loss  the  organization  and  its 
membera  suffer  when  one  of  such  talent 
and  cajjacity  for  giving  withdraws  from 
an  active  leadership  position.  A.s  one  of 
his  friends  remarked: 

The  loss  of  this  dynamic  man  to  i  iir 
Chamber  is  indeed  bad  news  for  us. 

Mr.  Holmlin  was  an  original  fouiiJ<  r 
of  the  Blue  Island  Chamber  and  has 
served  as  executive  secretary  for  2:* 
years.  Now,  he  can  look  with  satisf actio' i 
on  how  his  organization  has  grown  and 
take  special  pride  in  the  role  he  played 
in  shaping  this  fine  coinmunity-.spirit(.ti 
group. 

From  the  smallest  of  beginnings,  the 
group  has  gi'own  to  an  active  conuiui- 
nity  organization  with  300-paid  men^- 
berships,  placing  it  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  one 
of  only  two  chambers  in  the  greater 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  that  is  an 
a.ssociate  office  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  making  it  eligible  for  all 
that  Department's  pubhcations  and  re- 
sulting in  a  fine  library  for  its  members. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  our  able.st 
community  contributors,  Lloyd  has  not 
limited  himself  to  one  arena  of  activity. 
His  presence  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  ai'ea  through  his  involvement  in  nu- 
merous community  organizations. 

He  is  a  member  and  has  held  office  in 
the  Masonic  Lodge  716,  Elks  Lodge  1331, 
Grace  United  Methodist  Church  Men's 
Club,  Blue  Island  Lions,  Blue  Island 
Plamiing  Commission,  Friends  of  the 
Blue  Island  Library,  Blue  Island  His- 
torical Society,  the  Association  of  Peo- 
ple, and  the  Blue  Island  Deacons  Club. 

Clearly,  here  is  a  person  of  generous 
spirit  and  warmth,  and  I  know  my  col- 
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leagues  join  with  nie 
him  for  his  accompltshments 
tributlons    and   In 
deserved  happiness  Ir 


in  commending 
and  con- 
\^hlng   him   well- 
the  future. 


^     t 
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their  misfortune  that  Is  owed  to  Imports. 
It  Is  always  easier  to  blame  the  foreigners 
for  lost  Eaies,  rather  than  other  causes  lying 
closer  to  home.  The  government  then  finds 
itself  dealing  with  a  hotly  emotional  cam- 
paign to  "save  jobs"  from  foreign  Invasion, 
when  it  knows  perfectly  well  that — again, 
as  In  the  shoe  case — no  tariff  Is  going  to 
rescue  the  small  and  declining  American 
manufacturers.  The  narrow  Interest  lies  In 
the  preservation  of  markets,  bu8ines.ses  and 
employment,  which  lends  Itself  to  flag- 
waving.  The  national  Interest  Is  expressed 
only  In  the  abstractions  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  Inflation  statistics. 

In  the  shoe  case,  the  ferocloxis  tariffs  that 
three  of  the  trade  commissioners  proposed, 
and  that  the  Industry  wanted,  would  have 
cost  American  consumers  several  bUUon  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Impact  on  the  Inflation  rate 
would  have  been  severe.  The  tariffs  would 
also  have  cut  down  sharply  on  the  range  of 
styles  available  to  the  buyer.  Here  Mr.  Ford's 
decision  was  made  a  little  less  difficult,  In 
political  terms,  by  the  emergence  of  an  ef- 
fective and  well-heeled  counterlobby  of  shoe 
retaUers,  who  accurately  argued  that  the 
tariffs  might  endanger  as  many  jobs  In  the 
stores  as  they  tried  to  preserve  In  the  fac- 
tories. At  the  same  time  the  tariffs  would 
have  had  a  drastic  effect  abroad.  The  largest 
exporter  of  shoes  to  the  United  States  Is 
Italy,  whose  economy  Is  already  In  a  pro- 
found recession  that  may  shortly  bring  the 
Communist  Party  Into  office  there. 

Even  If  tills  country  had  been  prepared  to 
bear  all  these  different  kinds  of  costs.  It  Is 
extremely  questionable  that  the  tariffs 
woiUd  actually  have  helped  many  working 
people.  Even  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mls.?lon  doubted  that  protection  could  have 
done  much  for  the  small  companies.  As  for 
the  big  ones,  they  have  evidently  been  com- 
peting quite  successfully  with  the  Imports. 

Mr.  Ford  has  decided  two  major  Interna- 
tional trade  cases  in  the  past  several  weeks. 
Of  the  two,  the  specialty  steel  Issue  Involved 
much  less  money  directly.  But  perhaps  it 
cast  the  longer  shadow,  since  the  outcome 
there  may  turn  Into  a  precedent  for  the  steel 
Industry  as  a  whole.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  had  recommended  quota  protec- 
tion for  the  specialty  steel  makers.  Mr.  Ford 
Instead  is  going  to  try  to  negotiate  import 
limits  with  the  countries  that  ship  steel  here. 
It  Is  an  anticompetitive  market-sharing 
strategy,  and  a  bad  choice.  Regarding  shoes, 
In  contrast,  Mr.  Ford  has  gone  the  other  way 
and  welcomed  the  expansion  of  trade.  To 
tho.=e  who  may  be  piished  out  of  business, 
he  offers  exactly  the  right  remedy:  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

For  individual  workers,  this  assistance 
means  better  unemployment  compensation. 
Job  retraining  and  perhaps  even  help  in  re- 
locating. For  firms.  It  can  mean  technical 
and  financial  aid  to  modernize  or  to  switch 
into  other  products.  Rather  than  trying  to 
keep  sinking  enterprises  afloat  indefinitely 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  It  Is  vastly 
better  to  use  public  money  to  help  both 
employees  and  employers  escape  from  obso- 
lete and  declining  business  into  more  prom- 
ising ventures. 

On  trade  Mr.  Ford  is  batting  .500  so  far 
this  season.  For  an  election  year,  that's  not 
so  bad. 


APOLOGY  FOR  ERROR 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  A2)ril  28,  1976 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1976.  during  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12406.  I  made  some  remarks  concemin? 
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a  group  which  identifies  itself  •with  the 
acronym  "TRIM."  At  that  time  I  iden- 
tified this  organization  as  a  political  arm 
of  the  right  to  work  movement.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time  I  received  corre- 
spondence from  the  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee  informing  me  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  group.  I  regret  having  made 
these  misinformed  comments,  and  I  wish 
to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the  right 
to  work  movement  for  this  error. 


THE   BEST   WAY   TOWARD 
NEW    JOBS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  fullest  support  in 
behalf  of  those  speakers  in  recent  days 
here  in  the  House  advocating  passage  of 
the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  H.R.  12802,  and 
tlie  need  for  capital  formation  in  gen- 
eral. I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  which  could  have 
such  good  and  profoimd  Implications  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  country. 

As  the  principal  mover  of  this  legis- 
lation— Congressman  Jack  Kemp — has 
indicated  previously,  we  now  have  103  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  I,  of 
course,  have  been  Included  on  the  identi- 
cal measure,  H.R.  8054  introduced  nearly 
a  year  ago.  June  19, 1975. 

In  my  position  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
there  have  been  many  opportunities  dur- 
ing debate  on  tax  reform  and  other  re- 
lated issues  to  become  totally  convinced 
that  the  future  of  this  Nation  is  severely 
threatened  from  within  unless  we  recog- 
nize and  meet  the  challenges  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Basically,  we  have 
chosen  in  recent  years  to  ignore  the  most 
fundamental  economic  concepts  and 
have  allowed  mindless,  harmful  political 
considerations  to  determine  the  direction 
of  Federal  Go^  enmient  programs  having 
tlie  ostensible  purpose  of  providing  job 
opportimities  for  the  unemployed.  Such 
Federal  job  palliatives  have  done  no  more 
than  provide  temporary  positions  for  a 
very  limited  number  of  people  at  a  tei- 
ribly  high  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  tliat  jobs  for  the  u;i- 
employed  are  unimportant.  Tliey  are  very 
important.  We  cannot  ever  be  satisfied 
witla  high  unemployment  rates  in  this 
country.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
afford  to  create  unproductive  temporary 
jobs.  The  fmids,  for  which,  are  simply  an 
income  transfer  and  a  drain  on  the  capi- 
tal base  which  could  provide  long-lasting 
jobs  adding  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  time  the  public  imderstood  ttiat 
leal  wealth  can  be  produced  only  from 
savings.  The  farmer  produces  no  crop 
unless  he  secures  seed  from  the  previous 
year.  The  manufacturer  does  not  add  to 
his  machlnei-y  stock  unless  he  retains 
earnings  from  the  previous  year.  Savings 
are  necessary  by  sc»ne  if  loans  are  to  be 
made  to  others  for  new  homes.  Nations 
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whose  savings  and  reinvestment  rates  are 
the  highest  have  experienced  the  most 
substantial  economic  growth  over  the 
years. 

This  legislation  very  effectively  en- 
courages savings  and  mvestment.  It  does 
so  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it  provides 
tax  credits  for  qualified  savings  and  in- 
vestments. Second,  it  enlarges  the  dollar 
amount  for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, savings,  and  bonds.  Third,  it  ex- 
cludes from  gross  income  of  individuals 
the  dividends  received  from  private  cor- 
porations. Fourth,  it  excludes  from  tax- 
able income  the  first  $1,000  of  capital 
gains.  Fifth,  it  reduces  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate  from  22  to  20  percent  and 
the  corporate  surtax  from  26  to  22  per- 
cent. Sixth,  it  increases  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  $100,000  from  $25,000.  Seventh,  it  in- 
creases the  asset  depreciation  range  from 
20  to  40  percent.  Eighth,  it  provides 
for  a  new  alternative  method  of  ac- 
celerating capital  recovery.  Ninth,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  writeoff  of  mandated 
pollution  control  facilities.  Tenth,  the 
estate  tax  exemption  for  small  businesses 
and  family  farms  has  been  Increased 
from  $60,000  to  $200,000  with  a  5-year 
deferral,  20-year  payment  period  after 
deferral  and  lower  rate  of  interest. 
Eleventh,  the  investment  tax  credit  would 
be  25  percent  for  businesses  with  income 
up  to  $25,000,  20  percent  up  to  $50,000 
and  15  pei-cent  above  $50,000.  Twelfth, 
capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  deferred  if  tliose  gains 
were  reinvested  in  other  small  busuiesses. 
Thirteenth,  Industrial  Development 
Agency  bond  interest  exemption  would 
increase  from  issues  of  $1  million  to 
issues  of  $10  million. 

All  of  these  benefits  would  be  job  stim- 
ulative. They  would  stimulate  jobs  of  a 
productive  nature.  These  jobs  would  be 
created  out  of  savings  and  not  from  in- 
come transfers.  In  both  the  short  and 
long  term  these  benefits  will  contribute  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation.  I 
urge  all  other  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation.  I  say  let  us  get 
on  with  the  job  at  hand;  let  us  be  pro- 
ductive and  consti-uctive  right  here  in 
Congress;  let  us  pass  a  bill  that  best 
serves  the  unemployed  of  our  counti-y 
who  seek  a  decent  job:  let  us  enact  H.R. 
12802. 


UNITED  VETERANS  COUNCIL  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  SUPPORTS  LITH- 
UANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Veterans  Council  of  Philadelphia  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  indicating 
their  interest  in  the  continued  U.S.  policy 
of  nonrecognition  of  the  occupation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie  reso- 
lution was  submitted  by  Leo  R.  Bura,  who 
is  of  Lithuanian  descent  and  commander 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tlie  resolution  adopted: 
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Be  It  resolved  that  on  the  occasion  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  the  16th  of 
February,  we  declare  our  continuing  exposi- 
tion to  the  occupation  and  enslavement  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  policy  of  non-recog- 
nition of  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  also  express  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  Lith- 
uanian people  will  be  free  from  Soviet  oc- 
cupation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  continues 
to  support  efforts  leading  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  On  December  2, 
1975,  the  House  passed  H.R.  864  on  be- 
half of  all  tluee  Baltic  States.  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 


THE    FORGOTTEN    CITIZEN 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the  appar- 
ent attempt  by  State  Department  officials 
to  negotiate  away  tlie  interests  of  tlie 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  interested  in  an  article  by  James  Nel- 
son Goodsell  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  American 
citizens  who  live  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
work  on  the  Canal  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  negotiations  and  many  of  them 
feel,  as  I  do.  that  the  United  States  can- 
not compromise  its  position  there.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  tliis  article  into  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 

Amfrtca's  "Forgotten"  Citizens  in  the 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. — Beseiged  by 
I'anama,  neglected  by  Washington — that  Is 
how  American  residents  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  see  themselves. 

The  Zonlan,  as  the  Canal  Zone  resident  is 
called.  Is  apprehensive  about  cun-ent  Pan- 
ama-U.S.  negotiations  over  a  new  treaty  to 
control  the  Panama  Canal.  He  feels  like  the 
forgotten  flgvu-e  In  the  negotiations. 

"We  don't  know  what  is  going  on, "  com- 
mented a  woman  In  a  Canal  Zone  super- 
market. "My  husband  comes  home  at  night 
and  he  wonders  whether  he'U  have  a  job 
tomorrow.  You  know  how  those  diplomats 
are." 

She  was  referring  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  head  of  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team. 

Other  women  in  the  supermarket  made 
similar  comments,  and  all  preferred  not  to  be 
identifled.  "It  might  hurt  my  husband's  Job," 
one  said. 

But  there  are  spokesmen  who  do  identify 
them-selves.  One  is  Douglas  C.  Schmidt,  presi- 
dent of  the  residents'  civic  council  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  canal. 

"We  feel  this  [negotiation]  Is  a  kind  of 
giveaway  program,"  he  said.  Most  Zonlans 
are  not  convinced  that  Panama  should  gain 
control  of  the  canal,  he  said,  or  that  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  control  and  structure 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Itself  should  be  negotlat«d. 

He  elaborated,  "We  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Many  resi- 
dents feel  that  we  built  It,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  staj"  here  and  operate  it."  Most  of 
the  residents  are  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  Sclimidt  is  worried  about  what  he  sees 
as  a  lack  of  information  on  the  treaty  talks. 
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United  St«tes  Emba.ssy  personnel  In  Pan- 
ama City  have  come  Into  the  Canal  Zone  to 
talk  wltli  residents,  but  their  visits  have  noi 
been  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  view  of  llie 
Zonlans. 

"You've  got  to  realize."  Mr.  Schmidt  said 
durhig  an  interview,  "that  many  of  us  were 
born  here.  Our  parents,  maybe  even  our 
grandparents,  worked  on  the  canal  before  us. 
We  went  away  to  school,  as  I  did,  and  then 
came  back  to  find  our  own  jobs  here.  This  wa.s 
home  when  we  were  growing;  it  is  home 
now." 

Job  .security  concerns  Zonlans.  Will  a  new- 
treaty  afford  them  job  security?  Will  such  h 
treaty  provide  for  retirement  benefits?  What 
of  home  leave?  What  about  advancemem  in 
Jobs,  in  salaries,  in  quarters? 

"These  questions  just  aren't  being  nu- 
.swered, "  Mr.  Schmidt  said.  "Maybe  the  neiro- 
tlators  don't  know.  But  we  sometimes  feel  we 
aren't  being  listened  to  when  we  raise  these 
i-ssues." 

Mr.  Schmidt  says  he  has  talked  with  Am- 
bassador Bunker,  others  on  the  negotiali.H' 
team,  and  people  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Pfiiiama  Citv. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION- 
611  AND  VETERANS  BENEFITS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  loWA 

IX  ■]  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
WedJiesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mi".  Speaker,  we  are  here 
today  to  consider  House  Concuirent  Res- 
olution 611  which  for  the  first  time  al- 
lows the  House  to  rationally  consider  in 
total  the  moneys  and  separate  programs 
for  wliich  we  must  eventually  vote. 
Moreover,  it  allows  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  tlie  opportunity  to  place  an 
overall  .sense  of  priorities  on  the  direc- 
tions such  step-by-step  decisions  will 
lead  us  toward. 

One  such  priority  which  I  beheve  we 
must  firmly  establish  is  that  those  re- 
ceiving veterans  benefits  have  a  right 
to  receive  the  full  value  of  such  benefits. 
Inflation  caused  decimation  of  veteran.s 
disability  compensation,  veterans  pen- 
sions and  education  benefits  under  tlic 
GI  bill  is  in  fact  a  retraction  of  pa.st 
commitments  made  by  this  Governmenf,, 
if  left  uncorrected. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  neglected 
to  include  such  necessary  cost-of-li'ving 
increases  when  he  submitted  his  original 
fiscal  year  1977  budget  proposal  to  the 
Congress.  Nor  did  he  see  fit  to  include 
such  increases  in  the  revised  budget  mes- 
sage which  he  also  submitted. 

I  propose  that  we  do  not  join  in  tliat 
act  of  neglect  by  failing  to  provide  the 
men  and  women  who  have  already  sacri- 
ficed to  serve  tliis  Nation  in  times  of 
greatest  stress,  the  means  for  keeping 
pace  with  today's  rising  costs. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  611  re)j- 
resents  a  most  promising  experiment  by 
the  Congress  to  impose  upon  itself  the 
discipline  of  fiscal  responsibility.  A  guar- 
antee of  the  continuing  quality  of  vet- 
erans benefits,  undiminished  by  infla- 
tion, is  essential  if  we  are  to  be  morally 
re.sponsible  as  well. 

At  the  veo'  least,  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness, we  must  provide  allowance  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  these  important 
pi-ograms  in  the  fl.scal  year  1977  budget. 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

Tree  Development — ^Tree  developmental 
rates  are  inherently  different.  We  are  all 
aware  of  this  and  the  practical  consequences. 
Sharp  contrasts  in  tree  development  are 
shown  in  the  comparisons  of  loblolly  pine 
(Pinus  taeda) ,  a  ubiquitous  conifer  of  warm- 
temperate  regions  of  the  southeastern  United 
States  and  birch  (Betula  spp.),  deciduous 
trees  of  cool  to  cold  temperate  regions.  The 
dlfifereuces  of  note  here  are  both  the  rate  and 
the  magnitudes  associated  with  time.  For 
example,  it  takes  a  birch  tree  55  years  to 
reach  a  total  weight  comparable  to  a  10-year- 
old  loblolly  pine.  Obviously,  loblolly  pine  has 
a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  a  greater 
potential  for  dry  matter  production.  It  Is 
also  Important  to  note  that  development  in 
all  dimensions  is  continuous  for  both. 

Stand  Development^-Compa.Ta,l>\e  patterns 
of  development  in  practically  all  stand 
characteristics  can  be  seen  with  these  ap- 
parently different  species.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  Is  In  time — time  required  to 
achieve  and  pass  through  a  development 
stage  being  shorter  for  loblolly  than  for 
birch.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  noted  for  the 
development  of  Indlvldvial  trees,  there  are 
Inherent  si>ecles  differences.  In  fact,  we  rec- 
ognize differences  in  rates  and  magnitudes 
of  development  for  a  species  by  our  classi- 
fications of  site  productivity. 

However,  as  noted,  comparable  patterns  of 
development  are  pres.ent.  One  of  the  striking 
common  aspects  of  stand  development  com- 
mon to  all  species,  which  has  significance  In 
the  nutrient  cycles,  Is  the  change  with  time 
in  the  relative  distribution  of  accumulated 
dry  matter  among  the  stand  parts.  The  fo- 
liage reaches  a  maximum  early  in  the  life  of 
the  stand — around  25  years  for  loblolly — and 
then  remains  fairly  constant  {ca.  3-4000  kg/ 
ha.).  In  contrast,  the  maximum  levels  of 
stem  and  branchwood  are  reached  about  20 
years  later  and  are  considerably  larger.  Thus, 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  stand  parts 
change  considerably  as  the  stand  develops. 
These  changes,  which  are  also  reflected  in  the 
ratio  of  foliar  to  support  structure,  affect  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  stand  parts  hi 
the  nutrient  cycle  and  undoubtedly  have 
broader  biological  significance. 

Accompanying  the  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  dry  matter  (blomass)  daring  stand 
development  is  a  change  in  the  stand  popu- 
lation. A  relatively  rapid  decline  occurs  dur- 
ing the  period  of  foliage  accumulation,  while 
relative  con-stancy  is  approached  during  the 
period  of  stem  and  branchwood  maxima.  Tlie 
blmilarlties  are  further  amplified  by  the  fact 
that  the  populations  of  the  two  species  ap- 
proach equality. 

Foresters  use  the  terms  current  annnvl 
Increment  and  mean  annual  increment  *o 
express  rates  of  growth.  Current  annual 
increment  Is  the  amount  of  grovrth  that  has 
taken  place  In  one  year,  while  mean  annual 
growth  Is  the  average  rate  of  growth  over  the 
life  of  a  stand.  The  former  Is  useful  In  pin- 
pointing the  period  of  most  active  growth; 
the  latter  is  useful  for  economic  analyses. 
The  rates  of  growth  are  different  for  the 
various  parts  of  the  loblolly  pine  stand  and 
the  maximum  rates  for  all  parts  occur  before 
30  years.  Maximum  rates  of  growth,  as  Indi- 
cated by  current  annual  increment,  occur 
earliest  in  the  crown  components — the  foliage 
and  branches — which  are  the  largest  nutrient 
sinks  during  this  period  of  development. 
Cun'ent  annual  increments  decline  sharply 
after  this  formative  period,  particularly  for 
stems  and  branches,  while  rates  of  foliage 
production  tend  to  become  constant.  These 
data  Indicate  that  growth  (and  nutrient 
demands)  is  greatest  during  the  early  or 
formative  years  of  the  stand  and  may  have 
implications  regarding  fertilization. 

Tlie  preemption  of  old-field  habitats  by 
plantations  or  natural  stands  Is  a  common 
phenomenon  of  management  and  natural 
succession.  Tlie  change  in  vegetation  on  such 
habitats — from    grassland    to    forest — Is    a 
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broadly  significant  period  In  stand  develop- 
ment. This  period  of  development  for  loblolly 
pine  plantations  is  characterized  by  a  rapid 
change  in  vegetation  dominance  and  accumu- 
lation of  dead  and  decaying  organic  matter 
on  the  soil  surface.  For  example,  at  planting 
the  site  is  dominated  by  grasses  and  herbs, 
but  wltliln  seven  years  trees  dominate  the 
site  and  dry  matter  is  accumulating  at  a 
rapid  rate  in  both  the  trees  and  the  surface 
organic  matter.  As  will  be  noted  later,  these 
changes  are  accompanied  by  significant  shifts 
In  the  pathways  and  quantities  of  nutrients 
within  the  system.  Also  of  significance  here 
Is  the  apparent  rapid  approach  toward  equil- 
ibrium of  the  surface  organic  material  and 
the  fact  that  it  closely  follows  the  pattern  of 
accumulation  of  stand  folia:'  mass. 

Comparison  of  tree  and  stand  develop- 
ment— In  concluding  this  discussion  of  stand 
and  tres  dynamics,  it  Is  important  to  note  a 
significant  difference  In  their  development. 
Our  concept  of  production,  or  stand  growth. 
Is  In  terms  of  fixed  areas.  As  a  result  of  this 
limitation  of  occupancy,  net  production  or 
accumulation  In  stands  reaches  equilibrium 
much  earlier  than  that  of  Individual  trees 
which  necessarily  occupy  larger  areas  as  they 
increase  In  size.  This  essential  difference  Is 
reflected  In  the  accretion  of  dry  matter  with- 
in comparable  stand  and  tree  parts.  The 
foliar  and  stem  fraction  of  stands  to  tends 
to  equilibrium  after  approximately  20  and 
50  years,  respectively,  while  that  of  Individ- 
ual trees  continues  through  the  extent  of  our 
data.  The  significance  of  this  difference  Is 
recognized  In  sllvlcultural  practice  and  Is 
Important  to  keep  In  mind  when  contem- 
plating and  evaluating  stand  or  tree  fertil- 
ization. 

On  the  basis  of  comparative  development 
of  productive  and  support  tissue,  the  chief 
differences  between  stand  and  tree  develop- 
ment are  In  the  Initial  three  decades.  Dur- 
ing this  Interval  the  differences  In  the  foU- 
a{;e-stem  ratios  of  the  tree  and  the  stand  are 
greatest,  while  afterward  they  are  essentially 
the  same. 

NUTRIENT  CYCLING 

With  this  brief  refresher  of  stand  and  tree 
development  and  the  reminder  that  nutrient 
accumulation,  distribution,  and  cycling 
within  the  ecosystem  closely  parallel  that  of 
dry  matter,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  aspects 
of  nutrient  cycling.  Because  of  limitations 
of  time  and  space,  N  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  principles  Involved. 

Accnimulation  of  macronutrlents  in  the 
Ntaiidinff  biomass — During  the  first  30  years, 
the  quantities  of  nutrients  are  accumulated 
in  the  order,  N>K>Ca>Mg>P>S>,  whUe 
during  the  remaining  30  years  there  are 
some  changes  In  the  accumulation  and  the 
order  becomes  N>Ca>K>Mg>S>P.  The 
rates  of  uptake  of  all  nutrients  are  great- 
est during  the  early  life  of  the  stand  and 
by  age  45  nutrition  Is  mostly  a  matter  of 
cycling.  The  maximum  rates  of  uptake  of 
N  occurs  during  the  first  10  years  of  stand 
life,  of  P  and  K  during  the  second  decade, 
and  of  Ca,  Mg,  and  S  during  the  third  dec- 
ade. Uptake  of  N,  P,  and  K  more  closely 
follows  canopy  development,  while  that  of 
Ca,  Mg,  and  S  follows  stem  dry  matter  accu- 
mulation. A  large  fraction  of  the  N,  P,  and  K 
Is  apparently  translocated,  both  within  the 
blomass  and  within  all  parts  of  the  system, 
while  a  large  fraction  of  the  Ca,  Mg,  and  S  Is 
Immobilized  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  tree. 
Thus,  there  appear  to  be  differences  in  the 
rates  of  cycling  of  the  varlotis  nutrients. 

Total  N  content  of  trees  and  stands — The 
total  amount  of  N  contained  in  a  tree  In- 
creases with  age;  the  rate  of  accumulation 
within  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  is  highest 
for  the  stems,  lowest  for  the  foliage,  and  In- 
termediate for  the  branches.  This  re- 
sults In  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
the  N  m  the  foliage  early  in  the  life  of  the 
tree  and  a  smaller  proportion  as  the  tree 
matures. 
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The  maximum  accumulation  of  N  in  the 
foliage  occurs  early  in  the  life  of  the  stand 
and  then  decreases  slightly.  In  contrast,  ac- 
cumulation in  branches  and  stems  contin- 
ues until  late  in  the  life  of  the  stand,  when 
the  rate  diminishes.  Tissue  concentrations 
exhibit  little  change  with  stand  age.  Thus, 
the  patterns  of  nutrient  accumulation  are 
mainly  reflections  of  both  dry  matter  ac- 
cumulation and  changes  in  the  relative  dis- 
tribution among  the  tree  and  stand  parts. 

The  accumulation  of  nutrients  by  agro- 
nomic crops  Is  known  to  be  associated  with 
the  stage  of  plant  and  stand  development. 
Similarly,  accumulation  of  nutrients  by  the 
tree  portion  of  a  forest  ecosystem  Is  modi- 
fled  by  the  stage  of  tree  development  and 
the  composition  of  the  competing  flora  on 
the  site.  Nitrogen  accumulation  patterns  are 
similar  to  dry  matter  accretion  patterns  and 
thus  N  In  the  system  shifts  from  the  herba- 
ceous plants  to  the  stand  fractions  during 
development.  For  example,  at  establishment. 
75  kg  is  contained  in  the  herbaceous  mate- 
rials and  five  years  later  75  kg  Is  still  In  the 
flora  but  in  different  plant  materials.  Shortly 
after  crown  closure,  at  about  7  years,  N  ac- 
cumulation in  the  trees  and  surface  organic 
matter  Increases  sharply.  This  rapid  accre- 
tion continues  until  about  20  years  and 
reaches  a  total  of  ca.  220  kg  In  the  above- 
ground  portion  of  the  ecosystem.  Over  the 
same  period  soil  N  increased  by  1200  kg/ha, 
the  bulk  of  which  occurred  during  the  period 
of  maximum  surface  organic  matter  accumu- 
lations. The  annual  increase  of  N  in  the  eco- 
system during  the  20-year  period  was  70 
kg'Tia. 

The  general  impression  la  that  the  quan- 
tities within  the  various  fractions  oX  the  eco- 
systems are  comparable.  An  exception  is  In 
the  quantities  accumulated  in  the  forest 
floor.  This  difference  would  be  expected  from 
the  climatic  differences  between  the  sites. 

Within  the  loblolly  pine  eco.systems  at  20 
years  is  some  2300  kg  of  N,  of  which  only  20% 
is  in  the  organic  fraction;  In  fact  the  trees 
contain  only  13%  (000  kg).  Thus,  about 
eight  times  more  N  is  contained  and  cycl- 
ing In  the  enthe  ecosystem  than  is  contained 
within  the  trees.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  essentially  the  same  relationship  exists 
In  the  Corslcan  pine  ecosystem. 

Annual  N  circulation — The  total  N  require- 
ments of  the  stand  for  new  tissues  (additions 
and  replacements)  is  ca.  70/kg  'ha  of  which 
38  kg  comes  from  the  soU.  The  remainder  of 
tlie  N  Is  translocated  from  tree  parts — chiefly 
foliage — prior  to  loss  as  litter  materials.  The 
lost  materials  contain  about  3d  kg  of  N;  thus, 
uptake  less  that  returned  In  litter  equals  ac- 
cumlatlon  within  the  trees — at  this  age.  some 
8  kg/ha, 

Thtis,  the  quantity  of  N  cycling  within  the 
sy.stem  Is  ca.  9  times  (70  vs  8)  greater  than 
tiie  quantity  being  immobilized  within  the 
standing  trees.  Other  portions  of  the  system, 
the  forest  floor  etc.,  also  Incorporate  large 
quantities  of  N;  thus,  there  mitst  be  consid- 
erable N  within  the  system  to  satisfy  the  rela- 
tively small  Immobilization  within  the  trees. 

An  additional  significant  point  regarding 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  annvial  cycle  is 
the  amount  of  nutrients  Involved  In  trans- 
location wholly  within  the  sanding  biomass — 
In  this  case  estimated  as  same  30  kg  of  N/ha. 
This  N,  Involved  in  an  internal  cycle.  Is 
translocated  from  the  older  foliage  prior  to 
abscission  and  utilized  in  the  production  of 
new  tissues.  This  Internal  cycling  Is  probably 
Just  as  significant  In  deciduous  species. 

Differences  chiefly  Involve  the  quantities. 
For,  example,  during  the  fifth  year  of  de- 
velopment of  a  loblolly  pine  plantation 
(Smith,  1965)  the  difference  In  uptake  and 
return  of  N  Is  20  kg/ha.  At  the  same  time, 
uptake  and  return  of  N  by  herbaceous  plants 
is  25  kg/ha.  Similarly  we  know  that  as 
stands  differentiate  and  approach  maturity, 
uptake  by  the  understory  and  other  plants 
of  the  succession  becomes  significant. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  principles  presented  here  with  ex- 
amples from  a  loblolly  pine  ecosystem  are  In- 
tended to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the 
ecosystem  concept  and  the  dynamic  processes 
Involved  In  the  conversion  of  nutrients  and 
energy-  by  a  forest  (trees  and  stands) — not 
only  in  terms  of  harvestable  timber  but  In 
the  broadest  terms  of  benefit  to  man.  The 
forester  must  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  dy- 
namic processes  of  the  ecosystem  for  an  un- 
derstanding and  full  employment  of  such 
sllvlcultural  manipulations  as  fertilization 
that  arc  available. 
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BILL  RUSSELL  PRESENTS  THE 
PAINTINGS  OP  PHOEBE 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bill  Russell,  general  manager 
and  head  coach  of  the  Seattle  Super 
Sonics  presented  the  L:a  in  tings  of  Los 
Angeles  business  executive  Phoebe  Beas- 
ley.  Tlie  one  woman  show  opened  with 
an  invitational  showing  on  Tuesday, 
March  16,  1976.  The  exhibit  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  from  March  18  to 
April  6  at  the  Polly  Friedlander  Gallery 
in  Poineer  Square,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ms.  Beasley,  an  account  executive  at 
KFl  radio,  authors  her  paintings  in 
"Phoebe."  She  began  her  art  career  in 
her  hometowii  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
she  attended  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art 
while  she  was  enrolled  at  John  Adams 
High  School,  Phoebe  majored  in  paint- 
ing at  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio. 
She  received  her  bachelor  of  fine  arts 
in  1965  and  taught  high  school  art  for 
4  years.  Her  woric  has  most  often  been 
exhibited  at  the  renowned  Karamu  Gal- 
ley in  Cle^'elund. 
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Since  Phoebe's  arrival  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1969.  she  has  continued  to  study, 
paint  and  sell  her  work.  She  enrolled  in 
Art  Center  School  of  Design,  and  has 
painted  for  several  years  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Prof.  Paul  Souza  of  Art  Center. 

Ms.  Beasleys  paintings  have  a  tex- 
tured quality.  She  mixes  paper  and  pic- 
tures along  with  paint,  pen  and  ink,  even 
pencil  in  her  paintings. 

Much  of  Phoebe's  work  has  been  com- 
missioned. This  included  works  in  the- 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Burke  of  Los  Angeles  and  an  extensive 
collection  owned  by  the  Seattle  shov.'s 
sponsor,  BUi  Riossell. 


SPACE   SPINOFFS  AID  MAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jon 
Donnelly  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
wrote  an  interesting  article  dealing  with 
space  spinoffs  and  how  they  are  con- 
tributing to  contemporary  society.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  technology  transfers 
have  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
space  program  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  interesting  article: 

Space  Spinoffs  Aid  Man 
(By  Jon  Donnelly) 

It's  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  diverse 
group  than  an  astronaut,  a  heart  disease 
victim,  a  businessman,  a  housewife,  an  en- 
vironmentallsi.  and  a  hang  glider  enthusia3t. 

A  bond,  however,  does  exist,  according  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Each  category  of  person.  NASA 
says,  has  benefited  significantly  from  the 
nation's  space  program. 

In  a  104-page  document  called  "Spinoff 
1976.  A  Bicentennial  Report,"  the  space 
agency  summarizes  its  program  to  transfer 
space -developed  technology  and  expertise  into 
other  areas  of  national  life. 

These  technology  transfers,  NASA  says, 
"are  all  around  us"  and  "have  more  than  paid 
for  the  cost  of  spAce  missions." 

Examples  cited  Include  CEU-dlac  pacemakers 
for  heart  disease  victims;  sophisticated  com- 
puters for  businessmen;  labor-saving  devices 
for  housewives;  Improved  resource  conserva- 
tion for  environmentalists  and  the  basic  de- 
sign of  hang  gliders,  which  are  growing  In 
popularity. 

AGENCY'S    ROLE 

Wliife  claiming  a  share  of  the  credit  for 
technological  benefits,  NASA  notes  Its  mis- 
sion has  been  "civilian  from  the  start." 

From  its  creation  in  1958,  the  agency's  role 
has  been  to  provide  "the  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  scientific  and  engineering 
resources"  of  the  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  "we  believe  that  much 
more  can  be  done  to  improve  the  transfer 
process,  and  are  dedicated  to  making  It  hap- 
pen," the  Bicentennial  report  says. 

If  the  space  program's  advances  during 
Its  19-year  history  had  been  limited  to  space 
alone,  the  multlbllllon-dollar  cost  still 
would  be  Justifled,  NASA  says. 

The  challenge  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  stimulated  the  nation,  enhanced  the 
economy  and  contributed  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  and  the  universe,  the  re- 
port says. 

Closer  to  home  are  the  thousands  of  satel- 
lites that  have  been  launched.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  375  of  the  750  imlts  orbit- 
ing earth  were  put  there  by  the  U.S. 
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Among  the  Jobs  done 
the  report  says,  Is  men 
dltlons,  providing  a  w 
tions  system.  Improving 
tion  and  helping  In 
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But    space    technolo^ 
tended  beyond  those 
says. 

At  least  75  nations 
logical  aid  that  can  be 
program.  The  aid  ranges 
leal  treatment  to  better 
and  techniques,  to 
ductivlty. 

In  the  field  of  medicjne 
space  spinoff  probably 
maker,  "an  outgrowth  o: 
state  circuitry  developed 
cording  to  NASA 

Following  close  on  the 
ulator  is  a  unit  that  is 
the  skin  and  that  eliminates 
repeated  surgery. 

Paramedics  equipped  v 
called  'Teleoare"  are 
diopulmonary  facilities 
attacks. 

The  unit  is  a  spinoff 
gram,  says  the  report, 
corporated  into  a  new 
In   which   a   heart    attatk 
transmitted  elertronical  y 
a  hospital's  coronary  car  '. 

Other  medical  spinoff! 
notes,  Include  new  electr^ides 
cardiograms  and  other 
the  use  of  high  frequency 
ble    replacement    for 
X-rays,    and   technology 
doctors    to    fight    cancel 
freeze  disease-fighting 
marrow. 

Other  areas  of  life  hate 
parable  measure,  accord  i 
says  the  computer  industry 
greatest    nonaerospace 
technology." 

Computers  and  calculttors 
ed   productivity   througfout 
virtually  all  businesses 
says. 

Touching    the    home 
Innovations   as   Integratfed 
most  appliances,   quarts 
watches  and  energy-savifig 
ing  units. 

Environmentalists,  th 
can  look  to  space  techfiology 
already  are  locating 
natural    resotirces,    warhing 
storms  and  fires  and  anajyzing 
improve  the  quality  of 
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States 


Alabama 

Alaska 
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Delaware 

Florida 
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Hawaii 
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Illinois. 
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Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ■_ 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


the  best  known 
the  cardiac  pace- 
miniaturized  solld- 
for  spacecraft,"  ac- 
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And  If  man's  environment  is  being  aided 
by  space  technology,  so  too  are  many  items 
involved  In  his  recreational  pursuits,  NASA 
says. 

Materials  developed  for  use  in  Insulating 
satellites  and  spacesuits  have  been  applied 
to  sportmen's  outdoor  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. A  composite  material  considered  for 
use  In  the  upcoming  space  shuttle  program 
is  being  incorporated  into  golf  clubs  and  re- 
portedly results  in  easier  swings  and  better 
control,  according  to  NASA. 

And  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  popular 
hang  glider,  which  was  designed  as  a  possible 
means  of  recovering  spacecraft.  NASA  credits 
the  de.sign  to  Franci.s  Rcgallo  who,  at  the 
time,  was  based  at  Langley  Research  Cent«r 
in  Hampton. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
H.R.    12234 
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HON.  JOE  SKUBiTZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  H.R.  12234,  to  amend 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
tomorrow,  I  will  offer  two  amendments 
which,  if  passed,  may  save  the  bill  from 
a  likely  veto. 

The  first  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
is  .supported  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks,  Roy  Taylor,  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  bill.  The 
amendment  would  cut  the  ultimate  an- 
nual increase  in  authorization  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  from 
$800  to  $600  million.  Even  this  lower 
figure  is  twice  the  size  of  the  current 
LWCF  annual  authorization.  The  full 
text  of  the  amendment  is: 

On  page  2.  lines  7  and  8.  strilie  the  rignres 
•625,000,000"  and  "800,000.000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fig\ires  "500.000,000"  and 
•600,000,000"  respectively. 

What  H.R.  12234  does  without  this 
amendment  is  authorize  annual  incre- 
mental increases  in  tlie  land  and  water 
consei-vation  fun  1  according  to  this 
scale:  $300  million  in  fl.scal  year  1977; 
$450  million  in  fiscal  year  1978;  $625  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1979;  $800  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980;  and  $800  million  in  each 


fiscal  vtar  thereafter  through  fiscal  year 
1989. 

If  my  amendment  passes,  the  LWCF 
will  be  increased  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale:  $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1977; 
$450  million  in  fiscal  year  1978;  $500  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1979;  $600  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1980;  and  $600  million  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  fiscal  year 
1989. 

You  will  note  that  both  the  bill  as 
written  and  my  amendment  do  not  in- 
crease the  LWCF  in  fiscal  year  1977.  This 
has  been  done  deliberately  in  order  to 
"ease"  the  increases  into  the  administra- 
tion's budget  plans  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  increase  recommended  in  author- 
ized outlays  for  the  President's  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1977  for  the  LWCF. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom in  cutting  back  on  the  ultimate  au- 
thorization level  by  $200  million.  I  admit 
that  I,  too,  am  tempted  to  want  even 
more  funds  from  the  offshore  drilling  i-e- 
ceipts  in  order  t&  promote  parks  and  rec- 
reation. But  the  hard  fact  is  that  these 
dollars  will  have  to  be  made  up  with 
either  increased  taxes  or  more  deficit 
spending.  By  asking  for  so  much  so  soon 
for  the  LWCF,  we  jeopardize  the  entire 
bill  to  a  veto.  I  am  not  certain  that  even 
the  $600  million  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
President,  but  it  is  far  more  rea.sonable 
than  tlie  $1  billion  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  foi-  next  fiscal  year. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  offer 
simply  strikes  out  the  meddlesome 
changes  which  the  bill  would  make  to  the 
current  distribution  formula.  This  foi- 
mula  IS  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  distribute  that  portion  of  the  LWCF 
which  belongs  to  the  States.  If  H.R. 
12234  s  changes  in  this  formula  are 
passed  into  law.  36  less  populous  States 
will  give  up  a  portion  of  their  share  to  14 
more  populous  States.  The  current  for- 
mula, based  on  need,  has  served  us  well 
and  should  continue.  When  creating 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  need  is  usu- 
ally more  a  function  of  open  spaces, 
scenic  beauty,  and  natural  wildei-ness 
than  it  is  population  density.  For  a  quick 
and  easy  x-eference  to  the  "winners"  and 
"losers"  under  the  formula  change,  I  am 
including  for  tlie  Record  a  statistical  ref- 
erence chart: 


36  STATES  LOSE;  14  STATES  GAIN  UNDER  H.R.  12?.14  FORMULA  CHANGE 


Current  formula,  fiscal  year 


New  formula,  hscal  year 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1978 


J4, 
2, 
3, 
3, 

18, 
3, 
4. 
2, 
7, 
5. 
2, 
2, 

10, 
5, 
3, 
3, 
4, 

1, 
5, 
6, 
8, 
4. 


410, 450 
342, 250 
470, 850 
190, 050 
701,  550 
762, 450 
518,  450 
560,950 
396,650 
032,800 
756, 700 
497,  500 
683,  900 
699,700 
742, 200 
488,400 
024, 350 
579,  20O 
650, 060 
244,750 
650, 100 
897, 850 
671,000 


$6, 125,  62S 

3,  253, 125 

4,  819,  625 

4,  435, 625 
25, 974,  375 

5,  225, 625 

6,  275, 625 
3,  556,  875 

10,  273, 125 
6, 990, 000 
3,  828,  750 

3,  468,  750 
14,  538,  750 

7,916,250 
5, 197,  500 

4,  845, 000 

5,  589,  375 

6,  360,  200 
3,680,625 

7,  284,  375 
9, 236, 260 

12,  358, 125 
6, 487,  500 


$7,  840,  800 
4, 164, 000 
6, 170,  400 
5, 671,  200 

33, 247, 20O 
6,  688, 800 
8,  032,  800 
4,  552, 800 

13,149,600 
8,  947,  200 
4, 900, 800 
4,  440, 000 

18, 993, 600 

10, 132, 800 
6,652,800 
6,201,600 
7, 154,  400 
8, 140, 800 
4,711,200 
9, 324, 000 

11,822,400 

15,818,400 
8,304,000 


14.  380.  450 

2,  229,  450 
3,403,950 
3,110,250 

19,  258, 650 

3,  707, 250 
4, 494, 450 
2,  457, 160 
7, 489, 650 
5. 027, 100 
2,661,000 
2,  390,  400 

10, 910,  400 
5,721,900 
3, 684, 300 
3, 420, 90li 
3, 977,  850 

4,  556, 100 
2, 548, 950 

5,  250, 450 
6,713,100 
9,051,450 
4,651,500 


1979 


$5, 990. 625 

2,  745.  525 
4,  519,  575 
4,071,525 

28,481,325 
4, 977, 225 
6, 167, 625 

3,  089,  775 
10,691,625 

6,  %4,  350 

3,  398, 100 
2, 986,  800 

15,858,000 
8. 016, 150 
4, 936, 950 

4,  541,  250 

5,  380, 125 

6,  256, 050 
3,  225, 675 

7,  310, 025 
9, 519, 750 

13,049,325 
6, 399,  750 


1980 


$7,  880,  800 
3,261,600 
5,  635,  200 

5,  032, 800 
37,  704, 000 

6,  247, 200 

7,  840,  800 
3,  722, 400 

13,893,600 
8,901,600 
4, 135,  200 
3,  583, 200 
20,  805, 000 
10,310,400 
6, 189, 600 

5,  661, 600 

6,  782,  400 

7,  956,  000 
3,  902,  400 
9,  369,  600 

12,  326,  400 
17,  047,  200 
8, 148,  000 


Difference 

between  current 

formula  and 

H.R. 12234 

(3-yr  period) 


-$205,  000 

-1,522,800 

-902, 150 

-1,032,300 

-1-7,  520,  850 

-745. 200 

-324,000 

-1,401,300 

+1,255,500 

-76,950 

-1,291,950 

-1,445,850 

•1-3.357,150 

-t-299,  700 

-781,650 

-911,250 

-627,  760 

-312,050 

-1,364,8M1 

176,950 

-850,490 

-i-7, 073.  fiOO 

-  2G3, 2f0 
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Current  formula,  fiscal  year 


New  formula,  fiscal  year 


Stalu 


1978 


1979 


1998 


1979 


1979 


1990 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.- 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rico 

.  Virgin  Islands 

Guam 

American  Samoa 

Contingency 


3,217,050 
5, 395, 950 
2,516.400 
3,044200 
2,536,650 
2,546,100 
8, 043, 300 
2,705,400 

16,848,000 
5, 119, 200 
2. 436, 750 

10,242,450 
3, 765, 150 
3,578,850 

11,221,200 
2,910,600 
3,734,100 
2,466,450 
4,  596, 750 

10,469,050 

2,937,850 

2,338,200 

5, 312, 250 

4, 637,  500 

3, 145,  500 

5,081,400 

2, 289, 6O0 

650,700 

1,629,450 

24,500 

32,400 

8,100 

13,500,000 


4, 468, 125 
7,494,375 
3,495.000 
4,222.500 
3, 523^  125 
3,  536, 250 

11,171,250 
3.757,500 

23,400,000 
7, 110. 000 

3,  384.  375 
14, 225. 625 

5. 229, 375 
4,970,625 

15,585,000 
4,042,500 
5, 186, 250 
3,425,625 
6, 384, 375 

14,  555, 625 
4. 103, 125 
3,247,500 
7.  378. 125 
4,460.750 

4,  368, 750 


,  057.  500 

3, 180, 000 

903,760 

2, 263. 125 

33,  750 

45,000 

11,250 

18. 750, 000 


5,719,200 
9,592,800 
4,473,600 
5,404,800 
4,509,600 
4,  526,  400 

14,  299, 200 
4, 809, 600 

29, 952,  000 
9, 100,  800 

4,  332, 000 
18, 208, 800 

6,693,600 
6, 362, 400 

19, 948, 800 
5, 174, 400 
6,638,400 
4,384,800 
8, 172,  000 

18,631,200 
5,258.400 
4.156.800 
9, 444. 000 
8, 280. 000 

5,  592.  OOO 
9.033.600 
4, 070, 400 
1, 156, 800 
2,  8%,  800 

43,200 

57,600 

14, 400 

24,  000, 000 


3, 137,  550 
5,486.150 
2.410,200 
2. 955,  000 
2, 431, 950 
2,  Ul,  100 
8,163,900 
2,606,700 

17,  327, 700 
5,115,900 
2,  327,  250 

10. 450,  660 
3^709,050 
3, 515,  850 

11,469,600 
2,821,200 
3, 676,  500 
2.  358, 150 
4. 573, 650 

10.697.250 

2,  870,  250 

2, 224, 800 

5.  318,  850 

4, 638, 600 

3,064.200 

5.078.400 

2, 174, 400 

677.  400 

1,  693, 950 

25.200 

33,600 

8,400 

13,  500. 000 


4, 110,  375 
7,544275 
3.017,100 

3,  839, 100 
3,051,975 
3, 063, 750 

11.713,950 
3,313,350 

25,558,650 
7,095,150 
2, 891, 625 

15,162.525 
4, 976, 925 

4,  687. 125 
16,  702,  800 

3,640,200 
4,927,050 
2, 938. 275 

6,  280, 425 
15, 533, 025 

3,716.925 
2,  737,  200 

7,  407, 825 
6,  383,  700 
4,002.900 
7,044.000 
2, 661,  600 
1, 023, 900 
2,  553, 375 

37.800 

50,400 

12,600 

18, 750. 000 


5,  083, 200 
9,674,400 
3.624,000 
4,  723, 200 
3,  672, 000 
3,686,400 

15.264,000 
4,020.000 

33,789,600 
9, 074, 400 
3,  456,  000 

19, 874, 400 
6,244,800 
5,858.400 

21,936,000 
4, 459, 200 
6,177,600 

3,  518,  400 
7,987,200 

20,368,800 

4.  557. 600 
3, 249. 600 
9,496,800 
8,128,800 
4.941.600 
9,009.600 
3,148,800 
1,  370,  400 
3, 412,  800 

50,400 

67.200 

16,800 

24,000,000 


Diffarance 

between  current 

formula  and 

H.R. 12234 

(3-yr  period) 


-1,073,250 

+137,  700 

-1,433,700 

-1,150,200 

-1,413.450 

-1,417,500 

+1,628,100 

-1,332,450 

+6, 475, 950 

-44,  550 

-1,  478,  250 

+2,  810. 700 

-757.  350 

-850.500 

+3,  353, 400 

-1,206,900 

-777.600 

-1.462,050 

-311,  850 

+2,943,200 

-1,154.600 

-1,530,900 

+89, 100 

-227, 150 

-1,097,550 

—40.500 

-1,555.200 

+360, 440 

+870,750 

+11.950 

+16.200 

+4.050 


Total. 


270,000,000        375,000,000        480,000,000        270,000,009        375,000,000        480.000.000 


JOSEPH  M.  HARP 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Joseph  M.  Harp  was  honored  for  his  50 
years  with  the  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  His  career 
with  that  newspaper  has  spanned  several 
generations,  and  Joe  Harp's  name  has 
become  ssmonymous  in  Hagerstown  with 
the  journalism  profession. 

On  Monday,  March  29, 1976.  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  in  a  full-page  article  honored 
its  well-known  executive  editor.  That 
article  ended  with  this  tribute,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues : 

Harp  was  a  believer  all  along  In  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  news  stories  down  to  a 
reasonable  size.  Wlille  he  was  a  rejjorter.  his 
stories  always  conveyed  essential  facts  with- 
out the  repetitious  trimmings  that  some 
Journalists  applied  to  attempt  to  make  the 
story  appear  bigger  than  It  should  be. 

When  he  became  editor,  he  applied  the 
same  philosophy  of  fat-trimming  to  the  AP 
news  published  in  the  Herald.  Stories  which 
had  once  sprawled  over  much  of  the  first  page 
and  continued  Inside  were  cut  down  to  more 
readable  dimensions. 

Harp  rose  from  his  starting  role  of  cub  re- 
porter to  that  of  city  editor  and  assistant 
editor  on  the  Herald,  during  Baylor's  long 
tenure  as  editor.  Late  In  the  1940's,  Baylor 
was  named  general  manager  of  the  Herald- 
Mall  Company. 

Harp  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  the  Herald, 
holding  that  title  for  more  than  two  decades. 
Around  Uie  start  of  1973,  he  was  named  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  both  the  Herald  and  Mall. 

But  even  after  he  took  on  hla  new  front 
office  post.  Harp  continued  to  keep  his  hand 
In  at  actual  editing,  by  handling  the  Herald's 
editorial  pag»  for  a  year  c»r  two  longer.  He 
also  continued  to  function  In  one  highly 


specialized  task  left  over  from  his  days  as  a 
reporter,  chronicling  divorce  suits  as  they 
were  filed  in  circuit  court. 

Amid  all  the  tributes  and  recollections 
which  have  been  created  by  his  50th  anni- 
versary on  the  Job,  one  fact  seems  to  have 
escaped  everyone.  It's  quite  possible  that  no- 
body will  ever  equal  in  the  future  Harp's 
record  for  actual  time  spent  on  the  Job  as  a 
newspaper  Journalist  In  Hagerstown. 

It's  doubtful  If  many  local  Joiurnallsts  will 
achieve  a  50th  anniversary  In  the  future,  be- 
cause most  of  them  don't  begin  full-time 
employment  vmtll  they're  college  graduates 
and  normal  retirement  comes  a  little  more 
than  40  years  later.  It  would  require  at  least 
60  years  on  the  job,  under  today's  working 
schedules,  for  a  futvire  Journalist  to  give  as 
much  of  his  time  to  Hagerstown  newspapers 
as  Harp  has  accomplished  In  five  decades. 


PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETARDED  CITIZENS 


VOTES 


MISSED    BY    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  JORDAN 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13, 
1976  I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
floor.  Consequently  I  missed  two  re- 
corded votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  196:  Motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  from  consideration  ot  House 
Resolution  1135,  relating  to  exempting 
residual  fuel  oil  from  price  regulations. 
House  vote,  109-272.  Jordan  vote,  no. 

Rollcall  No.  197:  Motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  S.  644,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
prov«nent  Act.  House  vote.  177-192. 
Jordan  vote,  no. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a  "town 
meeting"  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Retarded  Citizens. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
acquaint  persons  Interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  retarded  children  and  adults  with 
govei-nment  programs  at  all  levels,  and 
there  was  an  extensive  period  for  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  to  a  panel  of 
experts. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  meeting: 

PARC's  Town  Meetino 

In  the  best  tradition  of  a  town  meeting, 
audience  participants.  Including  many  par- 
ents, let  government  and  other  officials  know 
what  they  were  thinking  at  the  event  spon- 
sored by  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens.  PARC,  February  12  in  North- 
east Philadelphia.  Distinguished  panel  mem- 
bers responded,  sharing  their  concerns,  prob- 
lems and  opinions. 

Panel  members  Included  Wilbur  Hobbs, 
deputy  secretary  of  the  southeastern  region. 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Leon 
Soffer,  deputy  health  commissioner,  Philadel- 
phia's Office  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation;  Dr.  Marechal-NeU  E.  Toung. 
associate  superintendent.  8cho(M  District  of 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Bae  Ltfschutz.  a  parent  of 
a  child  who  is  reteutled.  vice  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  AssocUtlon  for  Retarded  Cltl- 
zeaa,  and  mental  retardation  specialist.  Ben- 
jamin Rush  Center  for  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation;  Peter  P.  PoUonl,  azec- 
V.UW9  director,  FennsylTanla  Aaaoclatton  for 
Retarded  Ottans  and  AIck  Ooldottl.  direc- 
tor. PARC  Developmental  Center.  Bernard  E. 
Featherman.  president  of  PARC,  presided  and 
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P>  KCi 


Bonnl  Zetick,  chiel  of 
moderated. 

Joshua  Eilberg,  US 
gress,  was  the  main 

Many  iRsueti  were 
other  audience  participants 

FEE 


SLIDING 


s  social  services. 
Representative  to  Con- 
by  parents  and 

SCALE 


1  speak  er. 
railed 


cliil  1 


The  sliding  fee  scale  oi 
eral  Social  Services  Prof  ram 
by  two  fathers. 

One  noted  that  his  c 
a  preschool  program 
you  make  a  decent  living , 
children  in  the  prograrr 
welfare   and  don't  pay 
everything  available," 

Secretary  Hobbs  inv 
submit  information  in 
the  program  regulations 
factors  could  be  taken  itito 


beca  use 


oiie 

i-itei 


Axiother   father   said 
against  in  the  payment 
his  child  ill  preschool  daj 
he  holds  two  Jobs  and 
payments  because  he 
average.  PARC  offered  to 
because  payments  ~are 
tive  pay  stub. 

Title  20  program  i.s  a  Ftd 
erned  by  regulations  frcpn 
Harrlsburg. 


was  excluded  from 

of  his  salary.  "If 

you  can't  put  your 

but  if  you  go  on 

any   taxes,  you  get 

father  said. 

this  individual  to 

wjritlng  so  that  when 

are  reviewed,  tliese 

con-slderatlon. 

is  discriminated 

he  makes  to  keep 

care.  He  noted  that 

Uas  to  make  higher 

wor  cs  longer  hours  than 

review  his  pay  stubs 

baled  on  a  representa- 


lie 


PRESERVING     Tl  IE     HOME 


The  right  of  a  parent 
to  be  used  for  their 
of  the  parent  was  the 
qulry.  The  father  asked 
which  would  permit  him 
the  State,  and  let  the 
children  there  until  the 
dren.  "Am  I  wrong  in 

Mr.  Polloni  responded 
you  are  wrong  at  all.  And 
Ing  more  and  more  in 
types  of  alternatives.  I 
fer  and  others  in  the 
associations  would  be 
and  talk  to  you  on  that 
I  think  you  are  right  on 
this." 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


partic  pant 


servl'  :e 


One    audience 
that  "children  In  the 
little  from  the  base 
tinual  cuts",  asked  Dr.  Suffer 
her  understanding  "that 
are  going  to  suffer  more 
it  is  that  totally  and  alv\jays 
where  the  children  in 
noted  that  "we  can  do  \<^th 
tors  and  more  services 
and  asked  Dr.  Soffer  if 
start  in  his  office. 

Dr.  Soffer  noted  that 
a  cut  at  the  beginning  o1 
bad  a   freeze   on   the 
which  we  were  authorize^ 
fill  these  because  we 
tentlal  that  was  develoding 
my  office  is  minimally  staffed 
pervision  and  monitorini ; 
my  responsibility  tinder 
children  would  not  be 
In  cuts  If  funds  are  lacking 


JtJDGING     SPEECH     T  HERAPY     NEEDS 


Shortages   of   speech 


basis  of  another  audiei  ice  inquiry.  In  re 
sponse.  Dr.  Young  said  that  more  speech 
therapists  have  been  req  jested  in  the  school 
budget.  The  audience  m«  mber,  in  advocating 
more  Individual  therapy  was  advised  by  Dr. 
Martin  Bordman,  assistant  director  for 
speech  and  heariug  im|)aired,  Philadelphia 
school  Bystem,  that  grou|  >  therapy  is  effective 
In  many  Instances.  He  did  acknowledge  that 
It  was  the  speech  therapist  in  a  given  school 
who  determined  If  the  cl^ild  needed  group  or 
Individual  therapy. 


Title  20  of  ihe  Fed- 
was  a  concern 


eral  program  gov- 
Wa.shiugtou  and 


;o  allow  their  home 

offsp  :lng  after  the  death 

su  jject  of  another  In- 

If  there  was  a  law 

to  will  his  home  to 
St^te  take  care  of  the 

death  of  the  chil- 
wl^at  I'm  asking  for?" 

"No  I  don't  think 

I  think  we  are  mov- 

tl:  e  direction  of  these 

ai|i  sure  that  Mr.  Sof- 

service  units  and 

ddlighted  to  sit  down 

kind  of  alternative. 
I  arget  for  siiggesting 


IDCET     CUTS 


complaining 
co^imunity  have  very 
units  due  to  con- 
to  comment  on 
again  this  year  we 
(futs.  I  must  ask  why 
these  cuts  start 
services  are."  She 
less  admlnistra- 
m  the  community" 
cuts  were  going  to 

bis  office  instituted 

the  year.  "We  have 

njiimber  of  positions 

to  All.  We  did  not 

aware  of  the  po- 

.  .  I  feel  that 

to  provide  su- 

functions  that  are 

law."  He  noted  that 

d:  scriminated  against 


therapists    was    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  THE  CITY  TtTBN  BACK  FUNDS  TO  THB  STATE 

In  response  to  an  audience  member  who 
asked  why  the  city  turns  back  funds  to  the 
state.  Dr.  Soffer  responded,  "We  return  money 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  by  the  time 
the  program  gets  started  sometimes  It  is  late 
into  the  year.  Quite  frequently  what  hap- 
pens is  that  In  the  last  two  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  May  and  June,  you  may  be  sud- 
denly notified  by  the  state  that  you  now  have 
$100,000  to  spend.  And  there  Is  no  way  you 
can  spend  that  money  on  an  annualized  basl';, 
you  are  forced  to  turn  it  back." 

Dr.  Soffer  explained  that,  "Programs  are 
funded  for  the  total  cost  of  the  year.  If  you 
have  8120,000,  you  spend  it  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  per  month.  If  the  program  starts  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  you  were  to 
spend  that  money  in  six  months,  you  are 
.spending  $20,000  a  month  and  your  annual- 
ized cost  for  the  ne.xt  year  is  $240,000.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  you  are  going  to  get  that 
money  from  the  state.  You  are  bound  to  px- 
pend  at  the  level  at  which  you  ai-e  fundc-d." 

A    PROPOSAL    TO    THE    LAPSED    HTNPS 
IN    THE    NEXT    YEAR 

'Why  can't  the  money  be  returuod  anfl 
used  the  following  fiscal  year?"  was  the  fol- 
low-up question  from  the  audience. 

Dr.  Soffer  explained  that  "The  state  Uoe>> 
not  permit  you  to  carry  money  over.  If  you 
wind  up  with  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  state  applies  this  agaliisf  your  al- 
location for  the  next  year.  So  they  deduct  it. 
We  have  a  number  of  times  requested  that 
we  be  permitted  to  use  these  funds  wiliila 
the  programs  they  were  designed  for  to  either 
expand  them  or  even  create  new  programs. 
But  I  suppose  the  state  has  its  fi.scal  prob- 
leiTLs.  It's  nice  to  be  on  this  side  of  the 
fence  for  a  change  and  not  on  that  side." 

Mr.  Hobbs  said,  "I  think  in  essence  Dr. 
Soffer  does  describe  an  administrative  head- 
ache for  the  local  government  and  for  the 
region,  however,  there  are  other  factors  that 
do  relate  to  this.  Some  of  the  final  alloca- 
tions for  this  year  can't  be  made  until  the 
books  are  closed  on  last  year's  expenditures. 
If  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  steward,  you 
really  want  to  know  what  your  final  figure 
is.  Even  though  someone  might  tell  you  we 
think  we  are  going  to  have  this  much,  you 
are  not  going  to  spend  at  that  level  until 
you  see  you  have  that  much  and  that  might 
be  six  months  later  with  only  six  months 
left  in  the  year  to  .spend." 

"Dr.  Soffer  has  made  me  very  much  aware 
very  recently  of  these  problems.  We  are  both 
trying  to  raise  this  issue  to  see  If  some- 
thing can  be  done  differently  in  the  coming 
year." 

Prior  to  the  audience  discussion  each  of 
the  panelist  made  brief  Introductory  re- 
marks as  suggested  by  the  following. 

DR.    HOBBS    LOOKS    AT    THE    DOLLAR    FLOW 

In  zeroing  in  on  the  funding  situation. 
Dr.  Hobbs  said,  "We  take  a  very  pessimistic 
view  that  there  may  not  be  more  new  dollars 
so  we've  got  to  look  very  concretely  how  we 
begin  to  have  these  dollars  follow  the  citizen 
from  the  institution  into  the  community." 
He  said,  "The  ctirreut  funding  mechanism 
does  not  enable  us  to  move  that  money  and 
have  it  follow  the  patient,  the  citizen,  into 
the  community. 

"We  are  concerned  at  how  do  we  balance 
the  dollars  that  are  available  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  community  alternatives 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  provide 
quality  care  for  those  who  should  remain  in 
institutional  settings." 

In  reporting  on  attempts  in  Improved  care, 
Mr.  Hobbs  noted  that  the  regional  office  has 
convened  two  staff  groups  to  review  and  find 
appropriate  services  for  the  more  difficult 
cases  involving  children  and  adults.  "One  Is 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  State 
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institutional  services  to  review  the  need.s  of 
the  persons  who  are  Institutionalized  by  de- 
fault rather  than  as  a  result  of  treatment 
of  choice.  The  other  group  Is  the  Children 
and  Youth  Advocacy  Council  (CYAC).  a 
regional  Interdisciplinary  staff  group  with 
representatives  from  all  program  areas: 
mental  health,  mental  retardation,  child 
welfare,  etc.  The  purpose  Is  to  find  solutions 
for  specific  problem  youngsters  in  the  least 
restrictive  alternative  for  care." 

DR.   SOKIKR   SPEAKS  OUT  ON  COMMUNITY   LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Dr.  Soffer  In  assessing  the  development  of 
community  living  arrangements  as  an  alter- 
native to  Institutionalization  said  that  he  is 
convinced  that,  "The  family  living  arrange- 
ments as  the.se  are  developing  in  Philadelphia 
are  infinitely  better  than  permitting  some 
persons  to  reside  In  large  institutions." 

He  warned,  however,  that,  "Community 
living  arrangements  can  become  'mini'  iii- 
sliluiions  and  even  worse  than  institutions 
unless  there  is  adequate  State  funding  and  ii 
parallel  development  of  homes  and  sup- 
portive services  in  the  community  such  a>; 
recreation,  .socialization  and  work  oppor- 
tunities. 

"The  whole  thing  must  be  put  togetltsr 
and  function  as  a  total  complex.  If  it  is  not. 
then  you  have  people  living  in  houses  shut 
off  from  the  world  and  from  its  opportuni- 
ties." 

DR.  vol  Nt:  A.VU  school's  COMMITMENT  TO 
RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION 

"Our  goals,"  said  Dr.  Young,  "in  imple- 
mentation of  right  to  education  are  to  see 
for  you  and  with  you  full  compliance  with 
all  of  the  aspects  of  the  consent  decree  and 
the  regulations  as  they  are  developed  and 
put  forth  by  our  State  department  of  special 
education  and  all  of  the  active  groups  con- 
cerned with  our  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren. I  refer  here  to  the  group  that  are 
.school  age. 

"In  connection  with  the  Importance  of 
fulfillment  of  goals  I  would  like  to  state 
briefly  that  we  are  particularly  concerned 
that  identification  be  complete.  We  are  seek- 
ing as  close  to  100  percent  identification  as 
we  can  achieve.  And  as  our  very  distin- 
guished Congressman  has  Indicated,  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  handicapped  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren properly  identified.  Secondly,  we  are 
very  concerned  that  there  be  proper  evalua- 
tion and  we  are  well  approaching  the  rapid 
evaluation  of  the  children  once  Identified. 

"We  have  problems,  as  you  know,  with 
tlie  amount  of  psychological  services  but  we 
have  decidedly  a  goal  for  proper  evaluation  of 
all  and  necessary  re -evaluations  as  well. 
There  Ls  not  point  in  identifying  or  evaluat- 
ing unless  there  is  prompt  and  appropriate 
placement. . . . 

"Certainly  we  look  to  resources  that  have 
been  Indicated  to  you  this  evening  for 
assistance  with  this. 

"We  are  concerned  that  parents  be  Im- 
portantly Involved.  Our  Local  Task  Force  on 
Right  to  Education,  on  which  now  sit  very 
important  members  from  PARC  and  other 
agencies,  is  extremely  valuable  as  are  the 
number  of  parent  volunteers  out  there  work- 
ing with  our  staff.  I  saw  them  In  classes  just 
yesterday,  helping  our  people  to  provide 
quality  service. 

"And  finally  we  really  mean  to  communi- 
cate with  you  the  people.  We  have  been  so 
much  involved  In  doing  the  Job  that  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  have  as  many 
communicative  means  employed  as  we  would 
wish.  We  Intend  to  have  more  frequent  and 
thorough  use  of  all  the  media." 

PABENT    UKGES    INVOLVEMENT 

Mrs.  Lifschutz  decided  to  speak  from  her 
role  as  a  parent.  "I  see  many  parents  here 
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tonight,  some  very  dear  friends.  We  have 
cried  together.  We  have  laughed  together. 
We  dreamt  together.  We  worried  and  an- 
quished  and  leaned  on  one  another  for  sup- 
port and  we  learned  that  we  are  not  alone 
with  our  problems.  Many  of  us  are  Involved 
in  PARC.  If  you  are  not,  I  urge  that  you  be- 
come actively  Involved.  As  a  community  ac- 
tivist along  with  quite  a  number  of  people 
here  tonight  who  helped  develop  mental  re- 
tardation services  In  two  areas  in  the  North- 
east, I  urge  those  of  you  who  are  not  Involved 
with  the  mental  retardation  committees  as- 
sociated with  the  center  and  the  base  serv- 
ice units  In  tJie  area,  please  get  involved. 

"As  a  staff  member,  I  know  the  concerns  of 
the  parents.  Your  concern  Is  my  concern  as 
a  parent  of  a  retarded  child.  I  am  worried 
about  the  same  things  that  you  are.  Many 
times  I  have  said,  'Dear  God,  let  me  live  one 
day  longer  than  my  child.'  I  tu-ge  you  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  so  eloquently  here  to- 
night, please  all  these  wonderful  promises 
and  thoughts,  let  them  happen  In  our  life- 
time." 

GRASSROOTS    STRENGTH    EXISTS 

Mr.  Polloni,  said,  "I  think  it  Is  very  im- 
portant that  we  are  here  this  evening  affect- 
ing government.  Congressman  Eilberg  has 
reported  .  .  .  the  results  of  legislation  and  the 
resulting  array  of  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

"It's  good  to  know  we  have  a  friend  in 
Congress.  We  have  many  friends  in  Congress. 
It  is  important  to  continue  to  nurture  these 
relationships  and  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  their  commitment  and  their  in- 
put into  what  is  formulated  into  legislation. 

"Legislation  is  not  accidental.  You  as 
members  of  a  grassroots  organization  affect 
what  is  happening  in  state  government  and 
through  yotir  state  association."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  memberships  In  associations  for 
retarded  citizens.  "Also  at  a  national  level," 
he  continued,  "we  have  a  very  effective  staff 
In  Washington  and  very  effective  volunteers 
who  travel  to  Washington  and  work  with  the 
staff  of  these  congressmen  to  bring  about, 
for  example,  the  language  of  the  education 
act,  and  the  developmental  disabilities  act. 
They  are  the  implementors  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  our  states  in  the  future," 

Representative  Joshua  Eilberg  traced  the 
recent  history  of  Federal  legislative  develop- 
ments in  the  retardation  field. 


TRAGEDY  IN  ST.  THOMAS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Virgin 
Islanders  today  are  stunned  and  deeply 
shocked  by  the  crash  of  an  American 
Airlines  727  jet  last  Tuesday,  April  27, 
1976,  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Airport 
in  St.  Thomas.  Early  reports  indicate  a 
frightful  loss  of  life  and  personal  in- 
juries to  passengers  on  this  flight,  many 
of  whom  were  coming  to  St.  Thomas  to 
celebrate  Carnival. 

As  is  the  human  experience  at  times 
like  this,  there  are  no  words  adequate 
to  describe  the  horror  of  this  accident; 
no  adjectives  to  express  the  suddenness 
with  which  violent  death  descended  on 
these  passengers  and  on  a  people  so 
accustomed  to  enjoying  the  beauty  and 
serenity  of  our  islands;  no  language  to 
communicate  the  helplessness,  and  in 
too  many  cases,  the  hopelessness  of  fam- 
ilies and  friends  awaiting  information 
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about  their  loved  ones.  There  is  simply 
islandwide  trauma  and  disbelief. 

It  is  also  the  frequent  humAn  experi- 
ence in  such  disasters  that  the  emer- 
gency reaction  of  the  community  is  swift 
and  lifesaving.  Both  organized  rescue 
units  and  local  citizens  of  St.  Thomas 
rushed  immediately  to  aid  survivors.  It 
was  as  if  the  people  of  St.  Thomas 
mobilized  as  one,  not  only  to  draw  mutual 
strength  in  their  rescue  efforts,  but  also 
to  jointly  share  the  human  tragedy  that 
was  unfolding  before  them  and  to  succor 
those  still  living  and  those  in  deep  grief. 

The  magnitude  of  this  crash  speaks 
far  louder  than  any  words.  For  those 
whom  the  good  Lord  permitted  to  sur- 
vive, we  offer  a  prayer  of  gratitude;  for 
those  who  perished,  we  offer  a  prayer  for 
eternal  peace.  And  to  their  families  and 
friends  we  offer  a  deep  and  sincere  shar- 
ing in  their  mourning  and  loss. 


STATEMENT  ON  H.R.  12438.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense 
authorization  bill  (H.R.  12438)  contain- 
ing some  $33.3  billion  for  major  weap- 
ons procurement  and  other  weapons  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion was  considered  in  depth  on  April  8 
and  9  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  first  of  several  defense  authoriza- 
tion bills  for  fiscal  year  1977.  tlie  total 
of  which  is  expected  to  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion, provided  the  opportunity  for  care- 
ful thought  and  debate  not  only  on  the 
specifics  contained  in  this  bill  but  on 
the  whole  scale  and  trend  in  future  de- 
fense outlays  for  the  country.  Therefore, 
the  vote  had  more  significance  even  than 
the  amount  of  authorized  funds  in- 
volved. 

I  voted  for  final  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure which  carried  $33.3  billion  in  au- 
thorization, but  found  myself  support- 
ing some  of  the  amendments  offered  and 
opposing  others.  In  the  main,  my  votes 
were  guided  by  a  growing  conviction  that 
national  defense  during  the  next  year, 
and  perhaps  several  years,  ought  to  com- 
mand a  somewhat  larger  fraction  of  total 
Government  outlays  than  they  have  in 
recent  years.  Actually  the  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  going  to  defense  and  de- 
fense-related programs  has  been  de- 
clining for  at  least  the  past  two  decades, 
and  declining  rather  sharply.  Twenty 
years  ago  defense  outlays  constituted  54 
percent  of  Federal  expenditure  budget: 
in  fiscal  year  1976  they  are  expected  to 
come  to  25  percent.  Numerous  other  pro- 
grams of  Government,  especially  the  in- 
come supporting  programs,  have  in- 
creased their  proportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  budget  so  that  total  Federal  out- 
lays, with  appropriate  allowance  for  ef- 
fects of  the  economic  cycles,  have  re- 
mained at  a  more  or  less  constant  20  or 
so  percent  of  a  growing  gross  national 
product. 
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In  view  of  heightening  intei-national 
tensions  and  the  growing  imcertainties 
regarding  the  international  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  come  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  measured 
and  careful  reversal  of  the  downward 
trend  in  defense  authorizations  and  ex- 
penditures has  become  necessary.  It 
would  be  nice  if  improvements  in  our 
defense  position  could  be  achieved  en- 
tirely by  incresising  the  efficiency  of 
military  programs.  While,  of  course,  we 
should  strive  mightily  in  this  direction, 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  can  do  what  I 
believe  is  necessary  entii'ely  in  this  way. 

Further,  I  do  believe  that  the  path 
toward  reduction  in  armaments  and 
eventually  a  confidence  in  world  peace 
can  now  be  pm'sued  more  effectively  if 
defense  preparations  in  this  country  are 
increased  along  certain  lines.  I  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is. 

During  the  debate  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  a  number  of  significant 
amendments  were  acted  on.  I  voted 
against  deferring  further  authorization 
of  procurement  of  production  models  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  against  reduction  in 
overseas  troop  commitments,  and  against 
a  delay  in  testing  maneuverable  reentry 
vehicles — MARV — over  land.  At  the 
same  time  I  voted  for  short-term  post- 
ponement of  two  other  procurement  pro- 
grams until  fmther  tests  and  analyses 
have  been  completed.  I  believe  my  votes 
on  amendments  were  consistent  with 
tlie  general  approach  set  out  in  earlier 
i-aragraphs. 


INQUIRY    SAYS    PRIVATE    A-PLANT 
WILL  SOAK  ELECTRICITY  USERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
August  of  last  year,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 54  nuclear  powerplants  licensed 
to  operate  and  anottier  187  plants  imder 
construction,  on  order,  or  announced. 
By  the  year  1985.  approximately  200  nu- 
clear powerplants  should  be  in  opera- 
tion and  as  the  years  go  by,  that  figure 
would  rise  significantl>'.  An  additional 
increment  of  9  million  separative  work 
units — SWU — will  be  required  to  fuel 
these  nuclear  powerplants  by  1983,  and 
18  months  later,  an  additional  increment 
of  6  million  SWU  will  be  required  an- 
nually for  the  indefinite  future. 

To  date,  approximately  $2  billion  in 
revenues  have  been  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  contracts  with 
utilities,  almost  repaying  investment  in 
that  portion  of  the  original  facilities  al- 
location to  nuclear  fuel  production.  The 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  between  now 
and  1990,  net  revenue  from  existing 
plants  and  additional  capacity  could 
amount  to  $9.3  billion.  Within  about  4 
years,  the  outlays  for  capacity  expansion 
through  an  add-on  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernment-owned facility  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  would  be  liquidated  by  income  from 
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UEA-cost-control  to  protect  both  the  tax- 
payer and  the  oonsvmier. 

Drain  60  per  cent  of  UEA's  profits  and  In- 
terest payments  out  of  the  U.S.  economy 
to  anticipated  foreign  investors  and  lenders. 
And  expose  the  government  to  the  risk  of 
having  to  take  over  a  nounderlng,  half- 
fluished  project  if  UEA  can't  complete  it. 

ERDA  strongly  supported  an  administra- 
tion bill,  the  proposed  "Nuclear  Fuel  Assur- 
ance Act,"  to  make  all  this  possible. 

The  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  recently  completed  hearings 
on  it  and  received  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  urging  government  con- 
struction of  the  next  uranium  enrichment 
plant. 

"The  proposal  of  Uranium  Enrichment 
Associates,"  said  the  GAO,  "is  not  accept- 
able." 

ERDA  Administrator  Robert  C.  Searaans 
Jr.  expres.sed  the  same  view  to  President 
Ford  and  Budget  Director  James  T.  Lynn 
a  year  ago.  After  ERDA  officials  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, UEA  and  the  White  House,  hOAevjr, 
Seamans   changed  his   mind. 

Two  of  former  President  Richard  JI. 
Nixon's  budget  directors,  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  are  directors  of 
Bechtel  Corp.,  a  large  construction  firm 
whose  stock  is  owned  only  by  the  Bechtel 
family  and  the  corporate  officers. 

These  Bechtel  stockholders  stand  to  reap 
some  $26  million  a  year  in  profits  from  the 
UEA  project  If  no  additional  U.S.  partner.s 
are  brought  into  the  deal  and  perhaps  even 
more  since  UEA  plans  to  award  Bechtel  the 
contract,  worth  an  estimated  $250  million, 
to  build  the  plant. 

Another  UEA  partner  Goodyear,  which 
operates  the  government's  Portsmoiith  plant 
under  contract,  also  is  slated  to  operate  the 
proposed  UEA  plant. 

Thus  Bechtel  and  Goodyear  would  assure 
themselves  of  lucrative  construction  and  op- 
erating contracts  for  the  plant,  without  the 
competitive  bidding  that  would  .select  con- 
tractors for  a  government  plant. 

Sen.  John  O.  Pastore,  D-R.I.,  chairmin  of 
the  Joint  committee,  said  during  Its  hear- 
ings that  the  proposal  seemed  to  guarantee 
UEA  a  profit  and  might  amount  to  "another 
big  giveaway  program." 

Ford  administration  witnesses — Seamans, 
Lynn,  FEA  Administrator  Frank  G.  Zarb, 
Economic  Adviser  Paul  W.  MacAvoy  and 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Kauper — argued 
in  favor  of  the  UEA  project  and  said  It 
would  save  taxpayers  some  $2.8  billion,  the 
cost  of  a  new  government  plant. 

But  Jarvis  L.  Schwennesen,  ERDA's  assist- 
ant director  for  luranium  enrichment  and 
head  of  a  government  task  force  on  the  UEA 
proposal,  admitted  in  a  recent  interview  that 
the  "saving"  may  be  a  billion  dollars  less 
than  advertised. 

In  the  enrichment  program,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  sell  uranium  to  atomic  power 
utilities:  they  have  to  bring  their  own.  The 
government  charges  them  for  making  their 
uranium  suitable  for  atomic  fuel  by  "en- 
riching" It.  That  means  concentrating  one 
kind  of  uranium,  U-235,  and  separating  out 
Its  near-twin,  U-238. 

UEA's  proposal  requests  "a  commitment 
that  USG  (the  VS.  government)  wiU  pvir- 
chase  from  UEA  enriching  service  up  to  six 
million  SWUs  (enrichment  imlts)"  to  help 
the  private  plant  get  started. 

Schwennesen  said  the  U.S.  Treasury  would 
have  to  lay  out  up  to  $1  billion  for  these 
support  purchases  and  stockpile  this  en- 
riched uranium  up  to  10  years. 

Interest  lost  by  the  Treasury  on  that  out- 
lay could  total  $358  million  or  more,  which 
ERDA  would  have  to  charge  its  own  custom- 
ers, he  said. 

Meanwhile  uranium  enrichment  could  not 
remain  nonprofit  as  it  Is  now. 

Administration  documents  estimate  that 
UEA  would  pay  some  $70  million  a  year  In 
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taxes  and  royalties  and  collect  other  $79  xnil- 
lion  as  Its  15  percent  profit,  thus  charging 
customers  some  $149  million  more  than  an 
alternative  nonprofit  government  plant. 

To  do  this,  UEA  estimates.  It  would  charge 
$85  per  enrichment  unit,  compared  with  the 
government's  average  price  of  $54  at  Its  three 
existing,  lowercost  plants. 

Because  the  government  plants  are  fully 
committed  and  could  not  take  on  potential 
UEA  customers,  there  would  be  no  competi- 
tion between  them,  said  Schwennesen.  As 
UEA  chairman  Jerome  W.  Komes  testified, 
"You  are  sold  out,  and  we  are  the  only  .store 
open  In  town." 

But  continuation  of  the  gover)unent's  low, 
nonprofit  prices,  Schwennesen  said,  would 
make  atomic  utilities  balk  at  paying  UEA"s 
higher  price.  So  ERDA  has  a^^^ked  Congress  to 
abandon  nonprofit  operation  and  to  author- 
ize "commercial"  pricing  which,  the  blU 
.•specifies,  "will  not  discourage"  private  en- 
richment plants. 

ERDA  proposed  a  $76  support  price  which 
would  cost  the  government's  enrichment 
customers  and,  eventually,  their  electricity 
consumers  an  additional  $510  million  a  year. 


REFORMING  THE  RAPE  LAWS  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl IVbS 

Wednesday,  April  22,  1DT6 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  Is  designed 
to  revise  chapter  99  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

H.R.  13237  calls  for  the  reform  of 
sexual  assault  laws  which  come  under 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States. 

Forty-nine  Members  have  joined  ^^  itli 
me  in  this  effort,  which  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  reform  of  existing 
State  laws.  I  have  also  requested  com- 
ments from  numerous  groups.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  legislation  has  been  o\'er- 
whehning.  It  is  evident  that  the  bill  has 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  those 
contacted. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues these  responses.  The  following 
is  a  letter  I  received  from  Carol  A.  Bono- 
saro.  Director  of  the  Women's  Rights 
Program  at  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  This  letter  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  related  letters  which  I  hope  to  offer  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  RECORD  in  the  near 
future.  It  follows : 

U.S.  Co*rMissiox  ON  Civil  Rights, 

Washiitgton,  D.C.,  April  22,  1976. 
Hon.  John  Joseph  Moaklf.y, 
238  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Moakley;  Tliank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  31,  1976,  in  which 
you  request  my  views  regardtog  the  legisla- 
tion which  you  have  Introduced  to  reform 
Federal  laws  concerning  rape.  I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  committed  your  efforts  to  rape 
law  reform,  and  am  gratified  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  ofl^er  my  comments  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  passage  of  H.R. 
12433  will  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory and  oppressive  treatment  of  the 
female  victims  of  rape  in  the  Jurtodlctlons 
which  It  covers.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
•'^  2031.  (9)  Definitions '  acknowledges  both 
that  the  threat  of  physical  violence  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  threat  of  penetration)  or  retalia- 
tion In  Itself  constitutes  "force  or  coercion". 
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and  that  there  is  a  potential  for  sexual  as- 
sault within  a  medical  context.  Further, 
the  expanded  definition  of  "penetration"  ef- 
fectively covers  those  types  of  sexual  assault 
which  have  not  previously  been  included  in 
definitions  of  rape  which  are  restricted  to 
vaginal  penetration.  Finally.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  inclusion,  in  the  definition  of  "per- 
sonal injury",  of  both  mental  anguish  and 
bodily  injury  (including  pregnancy  and 
disease)  as  these  consequences  all  may  be 
equally  destructive  and  damaging  to  the  vic- 
tim of  sexual  assault.  The  definition  of  "sex- 
ual contact"  (§2031(7)),  however,  should 
make  clear  that  "touching"  which  "can  be 
reasonably  construed  as  being  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  sexual  arousal  or  gratification"  refers 
lo  the  "arousal  or  gratification"  of  the  actor, 
not  the  victim.  In  fact,  such  "touching"  most 
often  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  both  physi- 
cal and  psychological  violation  of  the  victim 
and  preparation  for  sexual  attack. 

With  regard  to  "§  2032  Sexual  assault",  I 
question  wliether  part  (c)(3)  does,  in  fact 
represent  one  of  the  "circumstances  which 
aggravate  an  olfense"  (italics  mine);  rather, 
the  use  of  "force  or  coercion  to  accomplish 
the  sexual  penetration  or  sexual  contact"  is 
basic  to  the  definition  of  sexual  assault.  If 
the  victim  does  not  consent  (as  described 
in  §  2032(a) ) ,  force  or  coercion,  by  definition, 
has  been  used,  in  some  form  (as  defined  in 
§  2031(9)  ). 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  provisions  of 
"S2034.  Procedure  for  medical  examination  of 
victims  of  certain  offenses  under  this  chap- 
ter." Pelvic  examinations  of  female  rape  vic- 
tims ought  never  to  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  male  non-medical  personnel 
(i.e..  police  officers).  Such  situations  violated 
victims'  right  to  privacy  and  have  caused 
untold  suffering,  embarrassment,  and 
humiliation  to  rape  victims  already  trauma- 
tized by  violent  sexual  attack.  Assuring  the.se 
women  of  the  presence  of  sensitive,  con- 
cerned female  police  officers  during  medical 
examinations  (which  are  frequently  quite 
painful)  will  be  an  important  step  in  im- 
proving treatment  of  rape  victims;  tlie 
knowledge  that  hospital  treatment  (by  medi- 
cal personnel  and  police  officers)  will  be  less 
distressing  and  painful  may,  in  fact,  encour- 
age more  victims  of  sexual  assault  to  report 
the  crime  without  fear  of  further  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  harassment.  Extensive  af- 
firmative efforts  should  be  made.  In  the  im- 
plementation of  this  provision,  to  provide  for 
sufficient  numbers  of  female  (as  well  as 
male)  physicians  to  perform  the  examina- 
tions, as  §2034  suggests. 

Finally,  "§2035.  Evidence  of  prior  sexual 
activity  of  victim"  will  rectify  one  of  the 
glaring  inequities  in  adjtidicatlon  of  rape 
cases,  and  one  of  the  primary  deterrents  to 
reporting  of  the  crime  by  victims,  by  pro- 
hibiting introduction  of  information  regard- 
ing the  victim's  prior  sexual  conduct  as  evi- 
dence of  her  "precipitation"  of  the  crime. 
Tlie  provision  for  protection  of  the  victim's 
right  to  privacy  is  crucial.  However,  in  order 
to  provide  for  equitable  treatment  of  both 
the  victim  and  the  alleged  offender,  the  same 
provisions  for  admission  of  evidence  regard- 
ing the  offender's  prior  sexual  conduct,  as 
veil  as  information  regarding  any  prior  ar- 
rests for  sexual  assatilt,  should  also  be  ex- 
plicitly Included  in  §2035.  Thus,  such  in- 
formation (which  is  currently  inadmissible 
in  most  rape  codes)  coitld  be  admitted  into 
evidence  after  an  in  camera  hearing  deter- 
mined that  such  evidence  Is  relevant  and 
material  to  the  case.  However,  §2035  should 
explicitly  state  that  information  regarding 
prior  convictions  for  sexiial  assault  should 
be  admitted  as  relevant  and  material  evi- 
dence. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Commission  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  study  of  sexual  assault 
and  will  be  making  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations available  to  the  President  and 
Congress  in  the  future. 
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If  I,  or  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Rights 
Program  Unit,   can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance to  you  In  this  very  Important  work, 
please  contact  me  again  (254-8127) . 
Sincerely, 

Carol  A.  Bonosaro. 
Director,  Women's  Rights  Program  Unit. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO:  THE  NEED 
TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1976     . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  27 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
uprising  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  Thuty- 
four  years  ago  on  that  day,  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  freedom  fighters  were 
crushed  by  the  military  might  of  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  and  the  forces  of  evil  were 
unleashed  to  work  their  will  on  those  who 
remained  trapped  in  the  ghetto.  On  that 
day  the  world  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
courageous  struggles  in  history,  as  it 
was  experiencing  the  most  barbaric  as- 
sault of  the  modern  epoch. 

To  commemorate  that  day,  an  article 
by  Terrence  Des  Pres  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  In  his  poignant  article. 
Mr.  Des  Pres  describes  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have  studied  tlie  Holocaust 
and  concludes  that: 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  present  problems  in 
humanely  creative  ways,  we  need  most  ur- 
gently to  come  to  terms  with  our  terrible 
past. 

I  could  not  agree  with  these  sentiments 
any  stronger.  That  is  why  when  the  bill 
reauthorizing  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  reaches  the  House  floor,  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  Institute  to  develop  and  disseminate 
to  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  a  curriculum  on  "man's  in- 
humanity to  man"  which  would  examine 
the  periods  of  history  in  which  the  forces 
of  hatred  have  been  allowed  to  dominate. 

As  Mr.  Des  Pres  points  out.  courses  on 
the  Holocaust  have  had  a  profoimdly 
salutary  effect  on  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  them.  Unfortunately,  these 
courses  have  only  reached  an  exceedingly 
smalVpercentage  of  our  population.  If  we 
are  to  both  honor  the  memory  of  the 
dead  and  insure  the  future  of  the  hving, 
we  should  make  sure  that  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible  are  sensitized  to  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  racial,  religious, 
or  ethnic  hatreds. 

Mr.  Speaker  with  your  permission  I 

would  now  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 

Mr.  Des  Pres'  article: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  19761 

Lessons  op  the  Holocaust 

(By  Terrence  Des  Pres) 

Hamilton,  N.Y. — ^Without  doubt  there  is 
an  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  holocaust.  We 
see  it  in  novels,  in  films,  in  news  articles 
and  even  on  popular  television  programs. 
Most  significantly,  we  see  it  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  college  courses,  dozens  of 
them  in  schools  throughout  the  land,  that 
focus  on  this  subject. 

There  is  a  demand  for  such  knowledge,  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  them- 
selves, as  if  Erik  Eriksons  remark — that  chil- 
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dren  live  out  the  secret  wishes  of  the  par- 
ents— were  indeed  the  truth  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

For  the  generation  that  lived  through  the 
war,  for  the  men  and  women  who  suffered 
loss  of  family  and  friends  on  the  battlefields 
or  in  the  death  camps,  there  was  only  naked 
hurt  and  a  traumatic  reaction  that  made 
any  effort  to  confront  the  evil  of  the  con- 
centration camps  a  task  beyond  human  re- 
source. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  meet  our  present  prob- 
lems In  humanly  creative  ways,  we  need  most  , 
urgently  to  come  to  livable  terms  with  our 
terrible  past.  And  judging  from  the  pro- 
liferation of  holocaust  courses,  and  also  from 
my  own  experience  in  the  classroom,  a  gen- 
eration of  young  adults  has  arrived,  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  alike,  who  are  now  pre- 
pared to  face  the  worst. 

The  question  Why?  will  naturally  persist. 
Why  teach  such  stuff?  Why  enroll  in  such  a 
course?  Why,  amid  the  quiet  splendor  of 
these  upstate  hills,  allow  such  darkness  to 
invade  one's  soul  when,  ostensibly,  no  good 
can  come  of  it?  And  certainly,  if  by  good 
we  mean  answers  and  rational  explanation.  If 
we  mean  atonement  and  redemption,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  knowing 
the  facts  of  the  death  camps. 

Yet  as  if  by  miracle,  this  spring  there  are 
141  students  in  "Literature  of  the  Holocaust" 
at  Colgate.  Tlie  room  is  filled  with  an  In- 
tensity of  concern  I  am  tempted  to  describe 
as  religious.  And  for  all  their  shock  and  de- 
pression and.  yes.  also  their  tears,  what 
emerges  finally  are  things  so  finely  hiiman, 
things  so  clearly  good  and  llfe-enhanciag. 
that  the  danger  we  run  and  the  damage  we 
share  in  meditation  on  the  holocaust  seem 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

For  Jewish  students  there  comes  a  renewal 
of  heritage  and  pride,  and  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  their  relali\es  closes  as  their 
sense  of  family  deepens:  "During  vacation  1 
did  a  lot  of  checking  or.  who  come  from 
where." 

A  new  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
Israel  comes  to  everyone;  and  again,  for  Jews 
and  non-Jews,  a  sharpening  of  moral  dis- 
cernment, a  release  of  ethical  energies,  a 
keener  sense  of  prejudice  and  injustice. 

A  disregard  for  small  irritations  develops, 
the  outcome  of  a  constant,  involuntary 
comparison  between  one's  own  suffering  and 
the  massive  pain  of  the  camps,  with  a  result- 
ing decline  in  self-mdulgence:  "Sometimes 
I  catch  myself  complaining  and  then  I  think, 
well,  why  don't  you  shut  up  and  drink  your 
watery  cabbage  soup." 

Also  a  broader,  more  sensitive  care  for 
others,  accompanied  by  the  feeling  that  per- 
sonal relationships  are  supremely  valuable — 
"little  things,  like  meeting  someone  on  the 
street  and  having  a  nice  time  talking,  or 
seeing  a  person  extend  himself  for  another 
person." 

There  comes,  too,  a  new  lucidity  about 
"the  basics,"  and  the  real  risk  of  all  this  is 
openly  accepted:  "What  confuses  me  Is 
whether  knowledge  of  these  events  should 
make  me  rejoice  that  I  am  alive  and  aware 
of  my  good  fortune,  or  whether  the  immense 
cruelty  and  destruction  of  the  camps  will 
ultimately  undermine  my  faith  in  man- 
kind." 

For  most,  their  own  good  luck,  the  simple 
facts  of  time  and  place,  come  to  be  "almost  a 
miracle."  Their  lives,  once  taken  for  granted, 
now  seem  priceless  gifts.  And  as  odd  as  this 
must  sound,  for  many  of  these  young  people 
there  comes  at  last  a  small  fierce  Joy. 

"I  am  happy."  says  one  student,  "more  ap- 
preciative of  the  great  fortune  I've  had  to 
be  given  this  specific  life  to  live." 

Or  as  another  said:  "I  was  out  in  the  snow 
running  and  singing  and  I  yelled  out  at  the 
top  oi  my  lungs,  I'm  alive — and  I  love  it." 

Or  finally.  In  full  knowledge  of  how  ter- 
rible life  can  become:  "Something  is  making 
living  feel  a  whole  lot  better." 
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HON.  THOMitS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIF  ^KNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  K  ilPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Ai>ril  28.  1976 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

civil  liberties  also  can  be  seen  in  his  at- 
tempts to  preserve  the  environment.  He 
applied  the  spirit  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  predicate  his  argument  on  the 
need  for  conservation.  His  well-publicized 
explorations  of  the  wilderness  supple- 
mented his  fear  that  man  has  begun  the 
deterioration  of  his  environment,  and 
Douglas  assisted  in  many  efforts  to  pre- 
serve our  surroundings. 

The  life  of  William  Douglas,  as  the 
Justice  and  the  man,  has  vahdated 
Shakespeare's  axiom  that  "Some  men  are 
bom  great;  some  achieve  greatness;  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them." 


WITH  TOWNS  LIKE  FAITH,   THERE 
IS  HOPE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Second  District 
of  South  Dakota  who  has  done  his  share 
of  hollering  about  Federal  spending,  I 
am  delighted  and  proud  to  tell  you  about 
Faith,  a  city  of  some  600  souls  on  High- 
way 212  on  the  northern  border  of  Meade 
County.  Faith  claims  to  be  the  "Prairie 
Oasis,"  and  with  the  nearest  communi- 
ties of  a  thousand  or  more  at  least  60 
miles  distant,  it  not  only  is  an  oasis,  but 
does  a  fine  job  of  living  up  to  its  claims. 

People  around  Faith  also  like  to  be 
called  conservative,  and  they  prove  this 
by  their  actions.  A  few  years  ago  when 
the  school  needed  a  new  gymnasiimi,  the 
taxpayers  were  not  called  on  to  foot  an- 
other bond  issue,  the  Faith  High  School 
Alumni  Association  got  together  and 
raised  the  funds. 

A  big  event  evei^y  summer  for  the  last 
half  century  has  been  the  Faith  Stock 
Show  and  Rodeo.  For  3  days  every  sum- 
mer Faith  bustles  with  thousands.  The 
grandstand  at  the  rodeo  grounds  has 
been  showing  its  age  in  recent  years  and 
the  board  of  directors  has  been  looking 
for  ways  and  means  of  replacing  it. 
Hearing  recommendations  to  find  out 
what  could  be  gotten  In  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  they  found  out  and  they 
did  not  like  it.  With  reports  that  Faitli 
was  spuming  the  Feds,  the  Associated 
Press  told  a  reporter  to  find  out  what 
was  happening.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
report  with  my  colleagues: 
Fatth  Rejects  Big  Grant  and  Goes  Own 
Way 
(By  James  W.  Kofski) 

Faith.  -Mayor  Ron  Bachman  of  Failh  says 
the  local  stock  show  board  has  turned  down 
a  (250,000  federal  grant  for  a  new  grandstand 
at  the  Faith  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo  grounds. 

"There's  just  too  mttch  doggone  v.a.'ited 
money,"  he  said. 

"They  just  decided  to  ditch  the  whole 
tiling  and  do  it  the  way  we  usually  do  things 
in  Faith — on  our  own. 

"We  thought  It  would  be  a  good  deal  for 
the  town  because  we  would  get  quite  a  lot 
of  government  aid,"  he  said  Friday  In  a 
telephone  interview.  "We  thought  we  could 
really  improve  our  fairgrounds. 

"But  when  they  got  to  hashing  it  over, 
they  decided  there's  just  too  much  wasted 
money.  Twenty  per  cent  we  had  to  come  up 
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with— on  a  $250,000  grant,  that  would  be 
$50,000 — and  It  seemed  like  the  architec- 
tural outfit  was  going  to  get  about  $30,000. 

"We  felt  If  we  had  to  put  $50,000  into  it, 
we  had  better  Just  go  ahead  and  do  it  the 
way  we  wanted  to  do  It  and  make  it  more 
of  a  local  deal  rather  than  using  government 
money." 

Bachnian  said  tlie  board,  comprising  of 
abotit  20  members,  reached  its  unanimous 
decision  at  a  meeting  Thursday  night. 

"We're  basically  a  bunch  of  conservatives 
out  here,"  said  Don  King,  vice  president  of 
the  Faith  Stock  Show  and  Rodeo.  "We  were 
talking  about  $250,000  against  $50,000  for  us. 
But  the  $50,000  that  we  would  need  to  raise 
to  cover  this  is  about  what  we  would  need 
anyway. 

"When  the  dust  would  have  settled,  we 
were  to  get  $87,000  worth  of  material,"  King 
said.  "The  rest  was  for  labor,  administration. 
This  was  what  spooked  us  out — that  there 
could  be  so  much  labor  and  administration. 

"If  we're  only  going  to  get  $87,000  worth  of 
material,  why  shouldn't  we  take  the  $50,000 
that  we're  going  to  have  to  borrow  and  pay 
back  anyway,  and  put  it  up  ourselves  with 
^olunteer  labor? 

"That's  the  way  we've  always  done  It  and 
the  reason  it's  always  worked,"  he  added, 
'with  volunteer  labor." 

"You  buy  a  couple  thousand  dollars  woith 
of  lumber  and  spend  $18,000  to  put  It  up," 
Bachman  said. 

King  noted  an  $18,000  item  for  demolition 
of  the  present  50-year-old  grandstand  and 
said,  "One  committee  member  offered  to  tear 
It  down  for  $500. 

"We'd  been  working  on  the  idea  for  three 
or  four  years,  planning,  scrounging,  making 
applications  to  try  to  get  this  money,"  King 
added.  "And  when  we  finally  get  Involved 
In  the  tiling,  we  find  out  what  a  rotten  mess 
It  is.  It's  terrible. 

"I  would  say  its  pretty  unique  that  a  little 
pumpkin  row  town  like  this  would  turn 
down  a  quarter-milUon-doUar  grant,"  King 
said  of  the  BOO-person  community.  "But  It's 
got  to  start  someplace.  We've  got  to  start 
refusing  these  grants  and  turning  them 
back." 

"Its  got  to  quit,"  he  added.  "There  Isn't 
going  to  be  a  U.  S.  of  A.  for  cxir  kids  and 
our  grand  kids  if  we  don't.  They're  going  to 
be  broke. 

"We're  going  to  raLse  our  own  money  any 
way  we  can,  or  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
it.  Well  build  It  with  volunteer  labor  and 
pay  it  back  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows." 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  LEONID  REINES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Highland  Park,  N.J., 
has  contacted  me,  expressing  her  concern 
over  the  plight  of  one  of  her  relatives 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Leonid  Shmuelevich 
Reines.  He  and  his  family  have  tried 
without  success  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  since  June  of  1973.  For 
nearly  3  years,  they  have  faced  an  in- 
creasingly oppressive  atmosphere. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  some  facts 
about  Mr.  Reines  with  my  colleagues  with 
the  hope  that  bringing  attention  to  his 
plight  through  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  assist  in  expediting  his  applica- 
tion : 

Leonid  Shmttei-evich  Reines 

Litelny  Prospect  43,  apt.  44,  Leningrad 
192104,  RSFSR.  USSR.  Telephone:  725717, 
Born:  August  17,  1934. 
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Profession:  Metallurgical  engineer. 

Applied  to  leave  for  Israel:  June  1973,  last 
Job  immediately.  Was  made  to  work  in  fun- 
eral home;  lost  that  job  on  January  21,  1975. 
Refused  on  Jan.  2.  1974,  Reapplied  in  June, 
1975.  Refused  on  October  10,  1975. 

Wife:  Elizaveta  Chazkelevna,  born  Janu- 
ary 10,  1937,  mechanical  engineer,  now  recep- 
tionist. 

Daughters:  Lubasha,  born  October  16, 1960; 
JuUa,  born  January  29,  1972. 

Leonid's  mother :  Jenaida  Markovna  Reuies 
born  July  21,  1902,  was  English  teacher,  now 
retired.  Leonids  father  died  in  1970. 

The  exit  application  was  made  for  aU  listed 
above.  When  Leonid  applied,  all  the  2000 
copies  of  a  book  on  metallurgy  he  co-authored 
were  recalled  and  his  name  blotted  out  from 
each  copy.  The  refusal  was  on  the  grounds 
he  had  access  to  "secrets";  in  a  personal  con- 
versation in  LenUigrad  vrith  SSSJ's  national 
coordhiator,  Reines  asserted  that  all  work 
he  has  done  was  open  and  published. 

Reines  has  many  relatives  in  the  United 
States  who  are  working  on  his  behalf. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  AL.\SKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  discussing  the  future  of  American  ag- 
riculture, it  is  possible  to  overlook  the 
potential  for  development  of  this  indus- 
ti-y  in  Alaska.  Recently,  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  outlined  a  far-reaching 
agriculture  policy  for  the  State.  One  sec- 
tion of  the  resolution  which  should  be 
underscored  at  this  time  is  the  request 
that  17  million  acres  of  tillable  lands, 
plus  10  million  acres  of  grazing  lands  be 
taken  out  of  D-2  classification  and  set 
aside  for  agricultm'e. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  the  Mem- 
bers as  being  representative  of  the  dis- 
cussions now  taking  place  in  Alaska  re- 
garding D-2  national  interest  lands.  As 
the  Congress  continues  to  exercise  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971,  I  hope 
that  such  recommendations  from  Alas- 
kans will  be  thoughtfully  considered  by 
Members  of  this  body.  Clearly,  recogni- 
tion of  the  multiple  use  principle  of  land 
management  in  Alaska  will  serve  the  fu- 
ture best  interests  of  Alaska  and  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Senate  CoNCtrRRENT  RESOLtmoN  No.  77 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  without  a  state  poUcy,  boldly  set 
out  and  strongly  backed  by  the  people,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Execiitive,  little  can  or 
will  be  done  to  establish  agriculttore  in 
Alaska  as  an  economically  worthwhile  en- 
deavor; and 

"Whereas  a  sound  and  sustained  agricul- 
tural production,  processing  and  marketing 
Industry  Is  necessary  to  the  healthy  economic 
life  and  future  well-being  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  no  geographic  entity  has  ever 
attained  lasting  greatness  through  extrac- 
tive resource  production  alone;  and 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  potential  of  the 
Great  Land  Is  perhaps  Its  single  most  signifi- 
cant prospect  for  a  stable  future — a  point 
clearly  and  emphatically  made  in  three  fed- 
eral-state university  studies:  (1)  'Develop- 
ment of  New  Lands  In  Matanuska-Su.'iltna 
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Borough',  1970;  (2)  'Irrigation  Potentials, 
Tanana  River  Valley,  Alaska",  1972;  and  (3) 
'Alaska's  Agricultural  Potential',  1974;  and 
"Whereas,  given  any  one  of  many  possible 
natural  disasters — ^prolonged  drought,  floods, 
virulent  disease  among  plants  and  animals, 
extreme  climatic  change,  unpredictable 
weather  In  the  continental  United  States — • 
Alaska,  because  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  na- 
tions food  system,  would  suffer  the  most  di- 
rect and  Immediate  Impact;  and 

'TVhereas  Alaska  is  known  to  have  at  least 
17.5  million  acres  of  tillable  land,  plus  at 
least  10  ixillllon  more  acres  of  conventional 
grazing  land  for  potential  agricultural  use, 
as  weU  as  100  million  acres  of  land  suita'ole 
for  reindeer  and  musk-ox  grazing;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  past  Uiere  has  been  a 
lack  of  coordination  of  government  programs 
and  policies  regarding  aigriculture;   and 

"Whereas  Ahuska  now  produces  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  food  it  consumes  an- 
nually, agriculture,  as  a  resource  manage- 
ment tool,  could  provide  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  state'j  ba^ic  consumer  needs 
in  food,  fiber,  industrial  raw  niateriaJs,  and 
aesthetic  products  at  a  rea:sunable  price; 

Be  it  Resolv.'d  by  the  Alaska  Stale  Leg- 
islature. That  the  State  of  Alaska  hereby 
commits  itself  to  an  agricultural  policy  that 
encourages  and  promotes  wLse  use  of  Its 
agricultural  base,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  foUowiiig  courses  of  action: 

"(1)  The  state  shall  promptly  determine 
how  best  to  make  available  land  for  agricul- 
tural use. 

"(2)  The  state  .shall  encoT'rage  agricultural 
production,  processing.  and  marketing 
tiirough  identification  and  use  of  massive 
amounts  of  potentially  recyclable  waste 
energy. 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  commitment 
of  'in  kind'  state  royalties  of  oil  and  gas, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  production 
of  reaconably  priced  fertilizer  and  fuel  for 
local  Alaska  use. 

"(4)  The  state  shall  demand  that  all  land 
identlfled  in  'Alaska's  Agricultural  Poten- 
tial', 1974,  as  having  tillable  agrlcultxu^  po- 
tential be  removed  from  D-2  clas.slficatlon, 
and.  In  the  national  Interest,  be  set  aside 
for  future  agricultural  production. 

"(5)  The  state  shall  actively  encom^ge 
the  production  of  phosphate,  limestone,  and 
fish  meal  resources  in  Alaska  for  use  In  agri- 
cultural production. 

"(6)  The  state  shall  actively  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  financing  of  agriculture 
processing  plants  In  key  agrlculttiral  areas  of 
the  state  to  encourage  local  farm  production. 
"(7)  The  state  agencies  .shall  wc.k  closely 
vrlth  private  land  owners,  native  regional 
corporations,  village  corporations,  and  other 
management  organizations  to  stimulate  ag- 
ricultural production.  processing  and 
marketing. 

"(8)  The  Legislature,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Governor,  shall  establish  a  task  force, 
composed  of  representatives  of  agriculture, 
business  and  consumer  Interests,  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  study  of  legislative  op- 
tions for  implementing  the  policies  enunci- 
ated In  this  resolution." 


FUEL  ADJUSTMENT  GOUGE  BY 
POWER  COMPANIES  RESULTS  IN 
COURT  ORDER  DIRECTING  $203 
MILLION  REFUND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  so-called  "fuel  cost  adjustment 
clause"  which  has  been  widely  used  by 
private  and  public  utility  companies  to 
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increase  consumer  electric  bills  has  come 
under  increasingly  heavy  attack. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  considering  pro- 
posed legislation  designed  to  hold  th3 
line  on  such  utility  rate  increases. 

Congi'essional  hearings  have  found 
evidence  of  overcharges  by  utilities 
through  the  lise  of  the  "fuel  cost  adjust- 
ment charge  "  wliich  is  added  to  electric 
bills  by  many  utilities  throughout  the 
country  as  an  additional  charge,  pur- 
portedly based  on  increased  fuel  costs. 

More  recently,  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  this  week  ordered 
a  $203  milUon  refund  to  be  credited  to 
customers  and  users  over  the  next  3 
years  by  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
and  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

The  Commission  held  that  these  two 
utilities  had  t>een  collecting  excessive 
amounts  from  customers  for  the  past  4 
years  through  the  use  of  the  "fuel  ad- 
justment" device. 

The  California  Commission  also  or- 
dered the  utilities  to  stop  basing  "fuel 
adjustments"  on  predicted  costs — but 
rather  to  base  such  charges  on  actual 
costs  incurred. 

One  Commis.sioner  commented: 

This  decision  should  end  the  practice  of 
phantom  fuel  charges  and  rate  hikes  with- 
out hearings  .  .  .  for  years  fuel  offsets  were 
granted  on  a  fictional  basis. 

Tlie  fuel  adjustment  device  is  used  by 
a  number  of  private  and  pubUc  utihties 
throughout  the  Nation,  including  tlie 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  concerning  tlie  re- 
cent California  refund  ruling. 

The  article  follows : 

Two  Big  California  Utilitifs  Are  Ohdered 
To   Repay    $203   Million   Fuel-Cost   Ponds 

San  Francisco. — The  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  ordered  a  $203  mUlion 
refund  to  be  paid  over  the  next  three  years 
to  customers  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and 
Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

In  a  three-to-two  opinion,  the  agency  said 
the  money  would  have  to  be  paid  back  be- 
cause of  excessive  fuel  cost-adjustment 
funds  collected  by  the  utilities  for  electricity 
over  the  past  four  years. 

The  commission  also  ordered  that  In  the 
future  any  fuel  adjustment  rate  Increases 
mtist  be  based  on  the  actual  recorded  ex- 
pense for  the  fuel  rather  than  on  a  forecast 
of  what  the  fuel  Is  expected  to  cost. 

PATMEXT    WrrH    INTEREST 

Pacific  GSc'B  customers  will  receive  aboiir. 
&63  million  in  credits  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  customers  will  get  about  $140 
mUlion.  These  overcoliections.  along  with  7v 
interest,  will  be  paid  over  the  next  three 
years  in  the  form  of  credits  to  offset  future 
fuel-cost  Increases. 

This  means  the  individual  utility  cus- 
tomer won't  actually  get  a  refund  check  or 
have  money  deducted  from  his  bill.  Instead, 
when  the  utilities  apply  for  future  fiiel-rat«! 
increases,  they  will  get  only  part  of  the  re- 
quested increase,  not  the  full  amount. 

The  average  Pacific  G&E  customer  over 
the  three  years  wUl  receive  a  benefit  of  $7.65 
and  tlie  average  Southern  California  Edison 
customer  will  receive  about  $16.60. 

Commissioner  Leonard  Ross,  who  voted 
for  the  order,  said  the  decision  was  a  long 
overdue  correction  of  a  system  that  had  al- 
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lowed  the  utilities  to 
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ZEROS  IN  ON 
ISSUE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apr  I  28,  1976 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent speech  at  Kelly  Aii  Force  Base,  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  ol  Texas,  focused 
precisely  on  what  sho\i  d  be  the  central 
issue  in  consideration  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
Establishment. 

There  are  some  in  Coi  igress  who  busily 
peck  away  at  such  mirgmal  areas  of 
military  concern  as  the  number  of  cars 
used  by  generals,  whle  ignoring  the 
larger,  truly  critical  questions  of  defense. 

Mr.     Gonzalez     by 
through  to  the  central, 
tions  of  a  military  pro-am  sufiBcient  to 
carry  out  our  worldwic  e  political  com- 
mitments. 

Appropriately,  Mr.  (ionzalez's  pene- 
trating insights  were  offered  in  a  speech 
marking  a  genuinely  htetorlc  occasion — 
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the  first  dining  out  ceremony  ever  lield 
for  enlisted  personnel  at  Kelly  AFB. 

In  the  thought  that  our  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  Mr.  Gonzalez's 
remarks,  I  insert  them  in  the  Record: 
Remarks   of   Hon.   Henry    B.    Gonzalez   at 

Enlisted  Dining   Out,  Kelly  Air  Force 

Base,  Tex.,  March  20,  1976 

Sergeant  Walton,  General  Kelly,  General 
Burns,  Colonel  Taylor,  Sergeant  Echols,  Ser- 
geant Madonna,  your  Compatriots,  and 
Friends! 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  pleasure,  honor 
and  privilege  of  Joining  you  In  this,  the  first 
base- wide  enlisted  Dining  Out  at  Kelly!  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  first  in  a  long 
series  of  such  evenings,  and  I  take  great 
pride  In  the  honor  you  have  given  me  In  ad- 
dressing this  fl*st  Dining  Ovit. 

We  are  celebrating  this  year  the  900th 
Anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  it  is  fitting  that  you  have 
chosen  to  make  the  theme  of  this  evening 
the  history  and  heritage  of  Kelly  Air  Force 
Bn.se.  But  we  are  not  only  celebrating  the 
past — we  are  looking  toward  the  future.  And 
Just  as  the  future  of  the  Revolution  was  un- 
certain 200  years  ago,  so  is  the  future  of 
America  today. 

The  few  men  who  propelled  America  into 
Its  Revolution  could  not  have  known  the 
future  that  lay  ahead  of  them;  and  they 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  the  mighty 
power  that  they  unlocked,  in  giving  this 
country  Its  Independent  beginning.  Nor 
could  the  fliers  at  Camp  Kelly  in  1917  have 
known  what  lay  ahead.  Who  among  them 
could  have  envisioned  that  little,  dusty 
country  pasture  for  what  it  is  today — a  City 
in  itself,  a  complex  indvistrial  establishment 
with  worldwide  responsibilities,  entrusted 
witli  the  care  and  keeping  of  aircraft  of  a 
.size  and  power  that  no  mind  could  conceive 
of,  from  the  cockpit  of  an  old  Curti.ss  trainer. 

Military  aviation  started  in  San  Antonio, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  This  ba.se  Is  the 
oldest  continuously  used  ba.se  in  the  Air 
Force;  it  is  named  for  the  first  American 
military  aviator  to  be  killed,  in  an  accident 
that  occurred  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Here  at 
KeUy,  at  Brooks,  at  Randolph,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  first  "slipped  the  surly  bonds 
of  Earth,"  in  the  words  of  the  poet. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  born  In  San  An- 
tonio, this  Is  stUl  Kelly  Field,  even  though 
it  has  had  another  official  name  since  1948. 
To  young  airmen,  Kelly  is  an  overwhelming 
repair  center  and  logistics  base;  but  to  those 
who  know  the  Air  Force,  It  Is  still  Kelly  Field, 
still  at  the  heart  of  military  aviation.  There 
has  never  been  a  single  new  step  In  mili- 
tary aviation  that  did  not  have  at  least  some 
origin  here  at  Kelly;  nothing  can  separate 
this  place  from  the  beginnings,  growth  and 
complete  maturity  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Our  national  revolution  was  not  made  by 
people  who  looked  backward;  and  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  was  not  made  by  people  who 
focused  on  the  past.  Oxir  revolutionary  fa- 
thers had  an  appreciation  of  the  past,  but 
were  not  Its  captives.  Neither  can  we  be. 
From  the  past,  we  can  learn  of  accomplish- 
ments and  mistakes;  we  can  understand 
something  of  how  we  came  to  be  where  we 
are;  and  we  can  understand  something  of 
how  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
future.  But  nothing  in  the  past  can  give 
us  the  a.ssured  answers  for  the  problems  we 
have  today;  for  that,  we  have  only  our  own 
instincts  and  intelligence  to  guide  us;  we 
have  only  o\ir  own  values  and  courage  to  sus- 
tain us.  In  the  same  way  that  the  American 
revolutionaries  did,  and  the  same  as  every 
airman  has.  It  is  good  that  we  know  and 
honor  the  past;  by  knowing  what  others 
before  us  have  done,  we  can  understand  what 
is  possible  for  us  to  do. 

And  we  have  much  to  do. 

Kelly  has  seen  many  cycles  of  war  and 
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peace:  it  .saw  the  disillusionment  of  the 
'twenties,  and  the  awesome  threat  of  the 
'thirties,  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
American  air  power  in  the  'forties  and  'fifties. 
It  has  lived  through  the  time  when  America 
had  almost  no  air  power,  to  a  time  when  we 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  it;  and  now 
it  Is  seeing  a  time  when  air  p>ower  Ls  again 
doubted,  called  Into  question,  attacked  as 
wasteful — and  cut  back.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  when  America  Is  unsure  of  its  com- 
mitments, uncertain  of  its  abilities,  and 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  military  threat  against  us. 

No  responsible  observer  of  military  aJTaiis 
today  will  deny  that  our  military  power  Ls 
waning,  and  that  our  capacity  to  wm  a 
major  war  Is  questionable.  Yet  we  hesitate 
to  make  the  commitment  to  build  our 
strength.  We  debate  whether  this  or  that 
weapon  is  really  needed;  some  members  of 
the  Hoxihe  and  Senate  make  headlines  by 
quibbling  over  this  or  that  so-called  wasteful 
military  benefit;  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
time  and  again  is  forced  to  Issue  empty 
threats:  next  time,  he  says,  we  vsrill  not  toler- 
ate sxibversion  or  outright  aggression.  Ne.xt 
time. 

The  truth  is  that  our  military  power  is 
nowhere  near  as  great  as  our  political  com- 
mitments. We  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  making  a  choice:  do  we  reduce  our  com- 
mitments or  do  we  Increase  our  military 
.strength? 

If  we  keep  otir  existing  commitments,  we 
iiiust  be  prepared  to  build  a  stronger  mili- 
tary force  to  back  them  up.  It  means  noth- 
ing to  have  a  commitment  to  defend  Europe 
or  the  East,  if  we  do  not  have  the  means  to 
do  that  with.  It  means  nothing  to  say  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  aggression  in  Africa  if 
vp  are  not  willing  and  prepared  to  provide 
the  means  for  defense  against  it.  An  empty 
commitment  is  worse  than  none  at  all;  no 
one  is  fooled  by  an  empty  munitions  chest. 
No  amount  of  bluster,  and  no  amount  of 
per.sonal  courage,  helps  very  much  in  combat 
against  an  enemy  with  superior  equipment 
or  skill.  It  Is  better  not  to  enter  the  arena  at 
all  than  to  enter  with  less  than  the  nleans 
to  win. 

There  is  nothing  startling  about  any  of 
this.  Yet,  we  seem  unwilling  to  recognize  that 
our  military  forces  must  be  equal  to  our 
commitments.  Tlie  President  wants  to  cut 
the  budget;  and  he  is  so  determined  to  do 
tills  that  he  fires  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  points  out  that  our  forces  simply  w!.*! 
not  cover  our  commitments.  Some  membjfrs 
of  Congress,  and  especially  a  certain  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  motmt  constant  attacks  on 
the  Department  of  Defense — always  bai-ping 
on  this  or  that  marginal  question,  but  never 
asking  the  only  one  that  matters:  do  our 
forces  cover  our  commitments? 

The.se  critics  do  not  question  our  commit- 
ments abroad;  and  in  fact,  they  Insist  on 
keeping  those  commitments.  They  see  the 
United  States  as  a  world  leader,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Europe,  and  as  the  defender  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  everywhere.  And  yet,  they 
would  have  a  defense  structure  that  could 
only  serve  as  a  defense  for  ovir  national  ter- 
ritory— and  could  in  no  way  meet  the  re- 
qtiirements  of  the  world  mission  that  tliey 
want  this  country  to  play. 

It  Is  begging  the  question  to  put  the  de- 
fense debate  In  any  other  way  than  this.  Any 
member  of  Congress  who  has  doubts  about  a 
weapons  system  is  entitled  to  those  doubts; 
but  that  same  member  ought  to  ask  why  the 
system  is  needed,  as  well  as  how  much  it  will 
cost.  If  we  have  obligations  and  commit- 
ments to  provide  logistics  support  to  the 
Middle  East,  that  Is  why  we  need  a  C-5  air- 
craft— and  not  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
big  airplane.  We  need  that  kind  of  aircraft 
because  of  the  commitment,  not  because  it  is 
a  big  airplane. 

If  we  have  defense  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope, and  we  do,  then  we  have  to  have  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  we  have  to 
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have  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  them 
supply  and  replacement — first,  to  sustain  our 
position,  and  second,  to  win  In  a  conflict. 
That  is  why  we  need  a  big  logistics  base;  not 
because  we  want  a  big  payroll,  but  becatise 
we  have  a  big  commitment. 

If  we  have  a  commitment  that  requires 
long-range  aerial  resupply,  we  have  to  have 
the  aircraft  to  do  that  with,  and  the  bases 
to  match.  If  we  do  not  have  the  bases  to  pro- 
vide refueling,  we  have  to  modify  our  avail- 
able aircraft  to  meet  that  exigency,  or  buy 
new  ones  that  don't  need  refueling. 

The  whole  basis  of  defense  planning  de- 
pends as  much  on  what  w-e  want  to  do  In 
the  world  as  on  what  we  fear  from  those 
forces  that  oppose  us.  But  the  tragedy  of 
today's  debate  on  military  policy  Is  that  thLs 
goes  unrecognized.  We  can  talk  all  we  want 
to  about  the  tooth-to-tall  ratio,  and  about 
the  cost  of  the  general  officers'  mess  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  about  this  or  that  military 
cost — but  none  of  it  means  anything  unless 
the  debate  starts  with  the  question  of  what 
our  obligations  are.  and  what  we  need  to 
meet  those  obligations.  To  say  it  blttntly,  if 
yoti  are  playing  a  game  of  poker,  you  start 
by  counting  your  chips,  and  measuring  your 
chips  against  the  strength  of  yottr  hand. 
Some  hands  you  can  bet;  .some  you  can't, 
and  some  you  pass  by — ^but  whether  you  have 
any  options  at  all,  depends  on  the  number 
of  chips  you  have.  Otvr  defense  establishment 
is  our  stack  of  chips;  if  we  don't  have  them, 
we  are  limited  In  the  options  that  we  can 
exercise. 

This  is  why  it  Is  a  terrible  mistake  for  the 
critics  of  defense  spending  to  harp  away  on 
commissary  privileges,  or  on  any  number  of 
questions  that  are  marginal  to  the  real  issue. 
Attacks  on  commissary  privileges  cannot 
really  affect  the  fundamental  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget;  the  commissary  Is  a  benefit, 
and  attacking  It  can  only  drive  down  military 
morale,  not  affect  the  factors  that  make  the 
defense  budget  what  It  is. 

Tho.se  who  want  to  cut  down  national 
defense  spending  ought  not  be  concentrating 
on  the  cost  of  the  Pentagon  Mess,  or  on  what 
kind  of  cars  generals  drive,  or  on  how  many 
aides  they  are  entitled  to — those  things  are 
not  the  bulk  of  defense  .spending,  nor  even 
an  appreciable  portion  of  It.  The  cost  of  mil- 
itary spending  is  determined  by  our  commit- 
ments— ^that,  and  very  little  else.  Those  who 
want  to  really  cut  spending  should  be  talking 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  pull  out  of 
commitments — not  whether  enlisted  people 
should  or  should  not  get  a. small  subsidy  on 
their  groceries. 

The  commissary  stores  cost  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Cutting  those 
stores  out  entirely  won't  really  make  any 
difference  In  the  defense  budget. 

Military  pay  Increases  cost  a  lot  of  money — 
but  holding  down  pay  below  a  decent  level 
does  not  really  affect  the  size  of  the  defen.se 
budget. 

Adequate  medical  care  for  military  person- 
nel costs  a  lot  of  money,  seen  alone,  but 
cutting  out  medical  benefits  does  not  really 
affect  the  defense  budget,  not  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense.  What  does? 

It  is  the  numbers  of  people  that  we  have 
to  have  In  the  military  services  that  really 
determines  the  cost  of  running  those  services. 
If  we  cut  a  million  people  out  of  the  military 
budget,  that  reaUy  does  affect  the  budget, 
far  vaan  than  fiddling  around  with  this  or 
that  little  benefit.  But  the  cost  cutters  dont 
want  to  talk  about  that;  they  don't  want  to 
cut  down  our  role  In  the  world  at  all,  they 
say.  But  If  they  really  do  want  to  change  the 
budget,  that  to  the  only  real  option  we  have. 

It  coats  a  quarter  billion  or  so  to  run  the 
oommlsBary  system.  It  costs  45  bllUon  to  run 
our  forces  In  Europe.  Those  who  want  to 
really  change  the  Pentagon  budget  don't 
talk  about  abandoning  Europe,  though. 

It  costs  TI8  ten  times  as  moch  to  support 
our  commitments  in  the  Middle  East  as  It 
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does  to  run  the  commissary  system — if  the 
critics  of  the  defense  budget  want  to  talk 
about  cost,  let  them  talk  about  whether  we 
shotUd  have  that  commitment. 

It  costs  us  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  bases  and  forces  throughout  the 
Pacific.  Let  the  critics  talk  about  those  com- 
mitments. 

We  could,  clearly,  cut  the  military  budget 
by  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  if  we  scaled  down 
our  commitments  solely  to  the  defense  of  otir 
national  territory.  But  can  oiu-  country  sur- 
vive just  by  doing  that?  Can  we  maintain  our 
lines  of  supply  for  raw  materials,  around 
the  world.  Just  by  defending  these  shores 
alone,  and  leaving  dozens  of  smaller  and 
weaker  countries  to  fend  off  the  aggressive 
actions  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  blocs?  How 
long  wotild  this  country  survive  in  such  a 
world? 

But  the  critics  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
changing  our  mission;  they  merely  play  a 
variety  of  games  with  the  military,  and  talk 
abotit  waste.  They  only  throw  sand  In  the 
gears,  and  question  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  those  very  forces  sworn  to  defend  them. 

This  is  a  watershed  year  for  defense  policy. 
The  decisions  that  are  made  this  year  on  the 
military  budget  will  determine  for  a  decade 
to  come  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  cover 
our  international  commitments.  That  being 
the  case,  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  that  the 
debate  Is  being  carried  on  this  year  the  same 
as  in  years  past — not  about  the  cost  of  meet- 
ing our  present  obligations,  but  about 
whether  we  should  pay  an  enlisted  member 
enough  to  stay  off  of  food  stamps. 

Ths  real  determinant  of  cost  Is  not  whether 
you  are  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  pay, 
or  given  the  ftUl  range  of  benefits  that  yoti 
were  promised  and  have  a  right  to  expect. 
The  real  determinant  Is  In  the  bets  we  have 
on  the  world  table.  It  is  those  bets  that  cause 
us  to  calculate  the  type  and  size  of  forces 
we  must  have;  It  is  those  bets  that  determine 
the  kind  of  weapons  we  need,  and  how  many 
of  them;  it  is  those  things  that  det  limine 
what  the  cost  will  be. 

We  cannot  forever  peck  away  at  the  mar- 
gins of  defense,  and  not  consider  the  effects 
of  this  on  our  ability  to  do  what  we  have 
promised  to  do.  We  have  to  decide,  this  year, 
at  long  last,  whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
otir  commitments,  or  scale  them  back.  There 
Is  no  more  fat  to  cut  from  the  military  budg- 
et of  this  country.  You  know  it  and  I  know 
It.  Secretary  Schleslnger  knew  It,  but  ap- 
parently the  President  did  not  believe  it. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  other  de- 
fense critics,  ought  to  know  this  as  well — ■ 
but  do  they? 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  necessity  of 
American  leadership,  and  who  believe  that 
this  country  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  world 
whether  we  want  It  or  not,  have  a  difficult 
task,  in  a  time  when  everyone  argues  that  it 
costs  too  much. 

It  costs  a  great  deal..  Liberty  and  freedom 
were  never  cheap.  Leadership  Is  not  easy. 
Commitment  does  not  come  wlthotit  courage 
and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice.  The  question 
for  us.  on  the  eve  of  otu"  national  bicen- 
tennial, is  whether  we  have  the  same  vision 
and  courage  that  our  forefathers  did.  They 
lived  In  an  uncertain  time;  they  did  not  have 
national  unanimity;  they  had  no  assurance 
that  they  could  win  Independence;  they  did 
not  even  know  bow  to  organize  and  pay  for 
the  military  forces  that  they  had  to  have. 
They  did  not  have  certain  glory  ahead  of 
them. 

Neither  do  we.  We  do  not  have  an  assured 
and  certain  future.  We  cannot  be  certain 
that  we  are  always  right.  Leadership  involves 
costs  and  risks.  We  have  to  be  prepared  to 
take  risks,  and  pay  costs.  Whether  we  want 
to  do  this  or  not.  It  will  happen. 

In  this  world,  doing  nothing  to  also  a  risk. 
Doing  nothing  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  is 
Just  as  dangerous — and  probably  mor«  dan- 
gerous— than  being  prepared  to  act.  For  this 
to  a  world  in  which  powers  move,  not  of  our 
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accord  alone,  but  of  the  motivations,  the 
needs  and  the  calculations  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves.  We  are  Inescapably  part  of  the 
world;  we  either  guide  our  own  destiny  or 
others  will  guide  it  for  us. 

The  question  we  face  today  as  a  nation  Is 
the  same  as  It  was  200  years  ago— who  will  ba 
masters  over  us — ourselves,  or  some  foreign 
power? 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED  TO 
EASE  PBB  CRISIS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  1975,  I  joined  with  two  of  my 
Michigan  coleagues.  Congressman  Ax 
Cederberg  and  Phil  Rxjppe,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  provide  compensation 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  farmers 
who  could  not  sell  their  livestock  or  crops 
because  of  Polybrominated  Biphenyl — 
PBB — contamination  and  who  did  not 
receive  compensation  for  such  losses 
from  insurance  or  other  sources.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Congress  on  that  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  has  recently  passed  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  loans  to 
farmei-s  whose  livestock  or  crops  have 
been  condemned  or  quarantined  because 
of  contamination  by  toxic  substances. 
Potentially  of  some  assistance  to  farm- 
ers affected  by  such  disasters  as  the 
PBB  situation  in  Michigan,  the  legis- 
lation does  not  yet  meet  tiie  problem 
of  farmers  who  are  unable  to  recover 
vmder  insurance  claims  for  losses  suf- 
fered because  of  contamination,  but 
whose  livestock  or  crops  are  not  con- 
demned or  quarantined.  As  a  consequence 
I  have  today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Senate-passed  bill  and 
which  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  those  farmers  who  would  otherwise 
be  faced  with  serious  financial  loss. 

Several  newspaper  editorials  have  ap- 
peared in  the  past  few  days  on  this  very 
difficult  and  painful  problem  which  spell 
out  in  detail  the  need  for  congressional 
action.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  them  of  considerable 
value.  They  include  an  editorial  from  the 
April  22,  1976,  ediUon  of  the  Detroit 
News,  entitled  "Seeking  the  Pacts  on 
PBB  Disaster."  and  the  editorial  "Ban 
PBB-Contaminated  Food — ^Now!"  from 
the  April  22,  1976,  edition  of  the  Muske- 
gon Chronicle,  Muskegon,  Mich.  Those 
editorials  follow: 

Seeking  the  Facts  on  PBB  DisAsm 

By  appointing  six  prestigious  scientists  to 
analyze  the  effects  of  the  PBB  disaster  on 
Michigan  agriculture.  Gov.  Mllllken  has  taken 
an  essential  step  toward  ending  the  rumors, 
half-truths  and  emotionalism  which  have 
been  beclouding  thto  vital  Issue  for  months. 

PBB,  a  fire-retardant  chemical,  was  acci- 
dentally mixed  with  a  quantity  ot  farm  feed 
almost  three  years  ago  and  dtotrlbuted  to  a 
number  of  farms. 

It  has  since  exacted  a  terrible  toll.  More 
than  2,1,000  cattle  and  hogs  and  l.S  million 
chickens  have  been  quanmtlned  and  de- 
stroyed and  huge  quantities  of  milk  and  eggs 
dumped  after  hl^  leveto  of  tHe  chemical 
were  dtocovered  In  the  animals  and  their  by- 
products. 

But  the  controversy  over  possible  long- 
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B.\N    PBB-CONTAMINAIED    FoOD NOW 

Gov.  Miniken  called  t  tils  week  for  "an 
end  to  half-truths  and  n  imors"  about  PBB 
contamination  and  its  human  health  Impli- 
cations. 

That  is  precisely  the  pirase  he  used  one 
month  earlier  In  calling  or  a  subsequently 
aborted  study  of  the  slttatlon,  and  we  are 
jxist  as  far  from  hard  l-icts  now  as  then 
about  what  may  well  be  he  worst  livestock 
contamination  disaster  Ir  the  nation's  his- 
tory. 

This  response  has  been  totally  inadequate. 
This  state — and  posslbl:  .  by  now,  other 
states — is  confronted  wltli  a  ma-ss  poisoning 
of  Ita  livestock,  the  threitened  ruin  of  its 
meat  Industry,  and  the  rsal  possibility  that 
the  health  of  Its  resident  Is  at  peril. 

This  Indecisive  state  government  foot- 
dragging  has  been  the  psttern  now  for  two 
years,  and  only  this  weel;.  as  we  write,  has 
a  scientific  advisory  panel  been  set  up  to 
check  out  the  human  ( nd  animal  health 
Implications  of  PBB  exposure. 

During  those  two  yearii  more  than  30.000 
Michigan  cattle,  6,000  logs.  1.500  sheep, 
some  1.5  mUliou  chickens,  at  lea.st  865  ton.s 
of  feed,  18,000  pounds  of  c  heese,  2,630  pounds 
of  butter.  34,000  pounds  of  dry  milk  prod- 
ucts, and  nearly  5  milli  )n  eggs  have  been 
destroyed. 

Damages  for  livestock  and  poultry  losses 
are  estimated  as  high  ai  $100  million  and 
the  end — plainly — is  not  In  sight. 

The  destruction  of  poultry  and  livestock 
has  generally  been  done  under  federal  guide- 
lines which  require  destioylng  any  products 
containing  more  than  three-tenths  parte 
per  mUUon  of  PBB.  Sal!  of  products  con- 
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tainlng  lesser  amounts  of  PBB  is  permitted 
under  the  federal  nxles. 
And  such  sales  continue  apace. 
The  problem  Is  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
convincing  data  as  yet  to  whether  it  la  safe 
for  humans  to  eat  products  containing  ANY 
level  of  PBB. 

There  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
animals  are  sickening  whose  blood  contains 
much  lower  levels  of  PBB — which  was  the 
ca.se  in  the  recent  ma.ss  shooting  of  cattle 
on  the  Ottawa  County  farm  of  Gerald  Wolt- 
jer — and  In  the  period  before  contaminated 
herds  were  guaranteed  thousands  of  Michi- 
gan farm  families  and  their  neighbors  con- 
sumed PBB-contamlnated  milk,  eggs  and 
meat. 

Many  of  these  families  have  complained  of 
illness  brought  on  by  this  exposure. 

The  Michigan  public  also  has  been  expo.sed 
to  PBB-contaminated  products,  but  to  a 
much  lesser  degree  than  the  farm  families. 
The  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health 
says  It  hasn't  found  any  syndrome  or  signs 
of  human  illness  attributable  to  PBB,  but 
this  assessment  Is  the  .subject  of  heated  de- 
bate. 

Science  magazine  reports  that  Walter  D. 
Meester,  clinical  toxlcologist  at  Blodgett  Me- 
morial Hospital  In  Grand  Rapids,  has  sharply 
criticized  the  MDPD  study,  in  part  becau.se 
70  per  cent  of  the  persons  In  the  control 
group  had  detectable  levels  of  PBB  in  their 
blood. 

Said  Science:  "Certainly  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption, derived  from  the  limited  testing 
that  has  been  done  with  laboratory  animals, 
that  PBB  may  be  bad  for  you." 

The  magazine  notes  that  DuPont  .several 
years  ago  dropped  the  Idea  of  using  PBB  in 
the  manufacture  of  flame-resistant  garments 
after  finding  that  the  compoimd  caused  liver 
enlargement  in  rats. 

Rat-feeding  studies  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  have  shown,  the  magazine  said,  that 
both  PBB  and  the  more  familiar  contamU 
nant,  PCB,  cause  "dramatic  alterations  in 
normal  biochemical  and  physiological  proc- 
esses," and  that  PBB  Ls  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two. 

It  quoted  a  Food  and  Drug  AdmLnlstratlon 
official  as  reporting  that  "the  weight  of  evi- 
dence at  this  time  is  that  PBB  caused  great- 
er responses  at  lower  levels,  and  (its  toxicity) 
may  be  up  to  five  times  (greater) ." 

These  findings  and  others,  no  matter  how 
tentative,  are  cause  for  the  gravest  concern. 
And  we  say  here,  with  all  the  force  we  can 
muster,  that  the  public  health  of  this  state — 
and  perhaps  of  the  country — demands  an 
Immediate  ban  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  ANY  animal  feed  or  meat  and  poultry  In 
ANY  degree  contaminated  by  PBB. 

It  may  be  months,  conceivably  years,  be- 
fore the  state  health  studies  result  In  de- 
finitive findings  on  the  short  and  long-term 
health  Impact  of  PBB  ingestion,  and  we  dis- 
agree emphatically  with  Gov.  MUUken's 
statement  that  "this  question  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  decided  without  a  proper  sci- 
entific analysis." 

What  is  Important  Is  to  take  measures  now 
to  protect  the  public  health  against  what 
is  widely  perceived  to  be  a  serious  threat. 
If  the  studies  prove  the  danger  to  have  been 
exaggerated,  so  be  It. 

Tlie  hard  fact  Is  we  don't  know.  And  we 
don't  believe  a  chance  should  be  taken  on 
the  health  of  8  million  citizens.  If  the  fears 
expressed  prove  well  founded,  we  would  not 
want  to  be  answerable  for  that. 

And  we  cannot  believe  the  governor  wants 
to  accept  that  kind  of  responsibility. 

If  the  federal  government  can  agree  on  the 
need  to  spend  more  than  $135  million  for  a 
ma.ss  national  inoculation  again.st  swine 
fiu — with  no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  swine 
flu  epidemic  may  eventuate — then  we  sug- 
gest there  is  no  valid  reason  to  hesitate  one 
moment  more  to  ban  sales  of  PBB- 
contaminated  meat  and  other  products  that 
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testing  clearly  suggests  "might  be  bad  for 
h\imans." 

Enough  Is  known,  however  unscientifically, 
to  establish  that  a  very  toxic  chemical  has 
been  released  into  the  environment,  con- 
taminating feed,  livestock,  soil  and  the  food 
eaten  by  Michigan  consumers. 

It  is  known  that  PBB  is  highly  sUble — It 
doesn't  break  down  easily.  It  persists.  And 
there  is  cause  for  concern  that  it  will  con- 
taminate plants  and  vegetables  and,  by 
leaching  through  the  soil,  the  waters  of  our 
lakes  and  streams. 

Reports  of  PBB  contamination  of  livestock 
have  come  In  from  other  states,  notably 
Tennessee,  and  there  Is  speculation  that  the 
organs  and  entrails  of  slaughtered  Michigan 
livestock  ground  up  and  used  in  marketed 
animal  feed,  carry  some  amount  of  PBB  resi- 
due which  cattle  In  other  states  are 
ingesting. 

We  say  this  must  stop.  We  say  there  mxist 
I)e  a  ban  on  sale  and  distribution  of  any 
meat,  meat-filled  feed  or  other  products  with 
any  detectable  level  of  PBB  contamination. 
And  we  say  the  bills  now  before  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  are  totally  Inadequate  to 
provide  tlie  protection  the  public,  under  these 
circumstances,  should  receive. 

Withholding  contaminated  meat  or  poul- 
try from  the  market  for  60  days  is  not 
enough.  Labeling  meat  as  PBB  contaminated 
is  not  enough.  And  dropping  the  contamina- 
tion "action  level"  from  three-tenths  parts 
per  million  to  two-tenths  Is  not  enough. 

The  ban  must  be  total.  Nothing  contami- 
nated should  reach  the  market.  No  one — 
absolutely  no  one — knows  now  whether  ANY 
amount,  any  trace,  of  PBB  Is  safe  to  con- 
sume. And  until  this  Is  known  no  one  should 
swallow  any  of  it — any  more  of  it. 

This  is  a  disaster,  of  cotirse.  for  the  farm- 
ers. And  federal  relief  must  speedily  be  made 
available.  The  losses  Involved  are  estimated 
as  at  least  $97  million.  And  that  will  doubt- 
less prove  conservative.  Federal  farm  loan 
programs  don't  meet  this  need,  and  they 
should  be  revamped. 

That's  the  way  we  see  it.  What  we  have 
here  could  prove  to  be  human  tragedy  of  epic 
national  proportions.  Or  it  could  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  what  it  already  Is — one  of 
the  worst  livestock  poisoning  incidents  on 
record. 

But  whether  or  not,  if  an  error  Is  to  be 
made,  in  Gods  name  let  us  make  It  In  favor 
of  humans! 


A   PENNS'VXVANIAN  IN  MINOT, 
N.  DAK. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
tragedy  was  averted  in  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
while  this  Congress  was  in  recess.  Flood- 
waters  were  threatening  to  do  more  than 
$70  million  damage  to  this  small  town 
that  has  been  ravaged  by  flood watera 
several  times  in  the  past.  Credit  for  sav- 
ing this  town  could  go  to  a  man  that 
was  bom  in  my  district  in  1934.  James 
D.  Ruyak  was  bom  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 
He  received  his  college  education  at 
Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  Elkins,  W. 
Va.  Currently  he  resides  with  his  family 
in  Hudson,  Wis.  He  is  working  as  a  su- 
pervisory civil  engineer  with  the  St.  Paul 
District  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
where  he  is  chief  of  the  construction 
branch. 

For  2  weeks  he  put  in  16-  to  18-hour 
days  supervising  the  construction  of  35 
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miles  of  levees  and  dikes  along  the 
Souris  River.  This  was  $3  Vz  million  worth 
of  emergency  flood  protection.  He  also 
supervised  hundreds  of  local  volunteers 
in  solving  problems  of  erosion. 

James  Ruyak  married  a  Pennsylvania 
girl.  Barbara  Ann  Ruyak  was  born  in 
Shillington.  They  have  lived  in  Wiscon- 
sin for  about  3  years.  Prior  to  that  lie 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  District  Office  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

He  is  not  alone  in  the  efforts  that  were 
put  forth  in  averting  the  disaster  in 
Minot,  but  I  am  singling  him  out  be- 
cause he  is  a  native  son  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Col.  Forrest  T.  Gay  HI,  the  District  En- 
gineer of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer.? 
in  the  St.  Paul  District,  had  many  others 
working  on  tlie  project,  15  of  these  de- 
voted to  the  technical  aspects  of  tlie 
problem.  My  praise  goes  to  tliem  as  well 
for  a  job  well  done. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  that  appeared  in  tlie  Pott.stown 
Guardian,  April  22,  1976: 

Local  Man  Saves  City 

When  the  people  of  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  count 
their  blessings,  the  name  of  a  former  Potts- 
town man  heads  the  list. 

James  Ruyak,  Chief  of  diking  construction 
in  Minot  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
was  credited  the  past  week  for  saving  the 
city  from  a  devastating  flood  and  Its  the 
third  time  he  provided  such  a  dramatic  effort. 

Brother  of  George  Ruyak,  1033  Pine  St., 
the  engineer  appeared  frequently  on  recent 
national  TV  news  broadcasts  as  millions 
were  told  of  the  efforts  to  hold  back  the 
rising  Souris  River  with  earthen  dikes. 

Under  Ruyak's  direction,  hundreds  of  vol- 
unteers. National  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force 
men  raced  to  finish  the  dikes  in  order  to 
save  Minot. 

Officials  of  the  city  said  the  water  rising 
because  of  melting  snow  from  the  Saskatch- 
ewan hills  and  rain,  could  have  flowed  6  to 
14  feet  deep  through  the  downtown  area 
had  any  of  the  dikes  crumbled. 

At  Oie  beginning  of  last  week,  the  com- 
munity officials  were  preparing  for  the  worst. 
More  than  12,000  persons  were  evacuated, 
schools  were  closed  and  city  workers  began 
shutting  off  gas  supplies. 

By  Saturday,  AprU  17,  the  flood  waters 
came  within  6  Inches  of  the  top  of  the 
elaborate  dike  system. 

The  Souris  River  already  overflowed  its 
banks  in  the  ranch  and  farm  area,  flooding 
more  than  400,000  acres. 

Ruyak  had  little  sleep  by  the  time  the 
river  began  receding  Easter  Sunday  when 
skies  began  clearing.  But  the  35  miles  of 
dikes  held  and  Ruyak  received  praise  and 
gratitude  from  thousands. 

When  the  George  Ruyak  family  called  to 
speak  to  the  brother  and  his  wife  Monday, 
they  were  told  that  In  every  Minot  church 
Sunday,  special  prayers  of  thanks  were  given 
for  the  engineer. 

James  Ruyak  also  received  a  key  to  the 
city  and  five  women  crocheted  an  American 
fiag  afghan  for  him. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time,  community  resi- 
dents showed  their  appreciation  to  Ruyak,  a 
resident  of  Hudson,  Wise.,  the  past  three 
years. 

In  1975  when  the  city  was  facing  a  situa- 
tion much  like  last  week's  event,  Ruyak 
claimed  victory  against  the  threatening  wa- 
ters and  the  Minot  Daily  News  ran  a  full 
page  of  photos  and  a  story  on  his  work,  call- 
ing him  the  "flood  fight  general". 

The  page  was  sponsored  by  the  city's  busi- 
ness and  professional  men. 

"After  the  first  meeting  everybody  called 
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him  Jim.  He  was  that  kind  of  a  guy.  Friendly. 
Low  key.  Obliging,"  the  reporter  wrote. 

The  story  told  how  he  averaged  less  than 
three  hours  sleep  a  day  in  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  battle. 

"Minot  is  grateful,  Jim  Rriyak.  for  your 
mighty  accoftipllshment,"  the  article  con- 
tinued and  then  announced,  "The  least  we 
can  do  Is  say  you're  our  Man  of  the  Year." 

Ruyak  graduated  from  Pottstown  High 
School  in  1952  and  then  went  into  the  Army. 
After  his  discharge  he  attended  Davis  and 
Elkins  College,  W.  Va.  and  graduated  in  1960. 

Since  he  has  been  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  he  was  field  supervisor  when  the 
Klnzua  Dam  was  built  in  Warren,  Pa.,  and 
was  assistant  resident  engineer  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Hannibal  Dam  in  Ohio. 

He  held  the  post  of  resident  engineer  for 
construction  of  the  LeFarge  Dam  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  for  three  years  has  been  chief  of 
construction  for  six  states  including  North 
Dakota. 

For  his  efforts  in  Mlnot.  he  received  the 
North  Dakota  State  Award,  the  Navy  Com- 
modore Award  and  Minot  named  its  highest 
street,  one  which  overloolcs  the  city.  Ruyak 
Point.  It  was  dedicated  Feb.  12,  1976. 

Each  year  on  Feb.  12,  Minot  residents  ob- 
serve Jim  Ruyak  Day. 

He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  who  graduated 
from  Pottstown  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
have  four  children,  Beth,  15;  Michelle.  13; 
Ann.  11  and  Marc,  8. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  people  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
the  world  will  celebrate  an  important 
Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish 
Third  of  May  Constitution  Day.  May  3, 
1791,  is  not  perhaps  as  well  known  to 
Americans  as  July  4,  1776,  but  both  dates 
symbolize  the  same  ideals  and  the  same 
passion  for  political  freedom.  On  May  3, 
1791,  just  2  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Polish  people 
ratified  a  historic  document  which  abol- 
ished class  distinction,  established  ab- 
solute religious  toleration,  and  declared 
equality  of  all  citizens  under  the  law. 
In  so  doing,  the  Polish  people  set  an 
example  for  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  of  coui'ageous  commitment  to 
human  rights  and  individual  freedom. 
It  is  fitting  in  our  Bicentennial  Year  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  dedication  to 
liberty  demonstrated  throughout  history 
by  the  Polish  people  and  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  innumerable  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation's  struggle  for 
independence. 

The  185th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  will  be  cele- 
brated on  Sunday,  May  2,  by  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  a  national  organi- 
zation with  chapters  in  all  major  cities 
in  the  United  States.  In  Maryland,  the 
anniversary  will  be  marked  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Polish  community  at  the 
Polish  Home  Hall  in  Baltimore. 

A  brave  people  long  recognized  for 
their  chivalry  and  compassion,  the  Pol- 
ish people  have  for  generations  strug- 
gled for  liberty,  a  struggle  which  led 
them  to  carry  on  their  national  banner 
the  noble  motto  "For  Our  Liberty  and 
Youi's."  But  theirs  has  been  a  tragic  his- 
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tory,  marred  by  partition  and  suppres- 
sion. 

The  Polish  people's  quest  for  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  began  in  964 
when  the  North  Slavic  tribes  united 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Piast  fam- 
ily to  form  the  independent  state  of  Pol- 
ska  with  Prince  Mieczyslaw  as  its  first 
ruler.  During  the  following  three  cen- 
turies, Poland  was  engaged  in  repelling 
aggression  culminating  in  the  invasion 
of  Europe  in  1250  by  Genghis  Khan.  It 
was  Poland  that  finally  stopped  the 
Mongol  invasion  and  turned  back  the 
tide  of  barbarism. 

During  the  bitter  and  divisive  religious 
wars  of  the  Reformation,  Poland  re- 
mained at  peace.  It  proclaimed  religious 
freedom  and  accepted  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  religious  persecution. 

Again  in  1683,  Poland  rescued  Europe 
from  impending  invasion.  In  that  year, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  half  a  million 
Turks.  Pope  Innocent  XI  called  upon 
Poland's  King  Jan  Sobieski  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  Vienna  and  Europe  and 
on  September  13.  1683,  Sobieski  led  40.- 
000  gallant  Polish  troops  in  an  attack 
on  the  Tm-ks  which  routed  the  invaders. 

The  Polish  people's  indomitable  spirit 
and  their  dedication  to  freedom  culmi- 
nated in  the  adoption  of  a  new  Consti- 
tution in  1791  whereby  the  people  of 
Poland  peacefully  transformed  their  gov- 
ernment from  a  monarchy  to  a  democ- 
racy. The  news  of  the  new  Polish  Consti- 
tution evoked  a  jubilant  echo  in  America. 
George  Washington  and  other  eminent 
Americans  praised  Polands  rebirth. 
John  Paul  Jones  sent  congratulations  to 
Warsaw. 

But  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  put  a  halt  to  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland  by  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  who  feared  the  new-found 
power  of  the  Polish  people.  Despite  the 
heroic  efforts  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
the  great  Polish  patriot  who  served  as  a 
general  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  valiant  Poland  was  overcome  in 
1795  by  her  predatory  neighbors.  The 
third  partition  of  Poland  made  a  dra- 
matic impression  in  America,  captured  in 
the  words  of  Noah  Webster: 

When  Poland  was  cut  up  into  three  slices, 
for  the  three  adjoining  monarchs,  the  most 
hideous  outcry  was  raised  by  all  lovers  of 
freedom. 

The  partition  made  an  end  of  Poland 
as  an  independent  state,  but  not  of  the 
Polish  spiritual  life.  The  Polish  i>eople 
continued  to  assert  and  reassert  their 
vitality  by  repeated  insurrections  imtil, 
in  1914-18,  the  power  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  Polish  nation  became 
generally  felt  and  recognized.  In  1919, 
through  the  valiant  efforts  of  Jan  Pa- 
derewski,  supported  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  the  Polish  nation  rose  again 
to  new  political  independence. 

Enjoyment  of  this  new  freedom  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  1939  with  Hitler's 
invasion  of  Poland.  For  6  weeks,  the  Pol- 
ish people  tenaciously  resisted  Nazi  mili- 
tary might  but  finally  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable  when  Russia  invaded  from  the 
East,  thereby  placing  Poland  under  at- 
tack on  two  fronts.  Even  so,  Poland's 
brave  sons  fought  on  with  the  Allies  in 
England,  North  Africa,  Italy,  Fi-ance, 
Belgium  and  Germany. 
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The  contributions  which  Polish  Amer- 
icans made  to  colonial  settlement  In 
America,  In  the  war  for  Independence, 
and  In  the  struggle  out  of  which  our 
national  unity  was  bom  would  be  re- 
peated in  each  generation  which  fol- 
lowed. The  determination  axid  endur- 
ance demonstrated  in  the  homeland 
found  strong  expression  in  America.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century,  Polish  Americans 
could  be  found  working  in  nearly  every 
leading  industi-y,  in.  mining,  steel  and 
glass  factories,  in  textile  mills,  clothing 
manufacturing,  stockyards  and  packing 
houses,  furniture  factories,  oil  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  in  agriculture.  They  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  growth  of 
American  industry  and  strengthened 
American  labor.  Today,  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  number  v.ell  over  10  mil- 
lion and  the  list  of  distinguished  Polish 
Americans  marks  the  ranks  of  every  pro- 
fe.ssion  and  walk  of  life.  In  government, 
Polish  Americans  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
as  Governors,  mayors,  jurists  and  count- 
less other  positions  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government.  Their  range  of  artistic, 
literary,  intellectual  and  social  contri- 
butions has  helped  build  our  institutions 
and  fulfill  our  national  life.  Above  all 
they  have  always  championed  our  Na- 
tion's freedom  and  honor. 

In  joining  with  Polish  Americans 
throughout  our  land  in  commemorat- 
ing the  proud  triumph  in  1791  when  Po- 
laiid  immortalized  her  peoples  love  of 
freedom  in  a  democratic  constitution,  let 
us  recall  that  our  national  heritage  is 
rich  with  the  gifts  of  the  Polish  people 
and  let  us  hope  that  the  great  rights 
contained  in  the  Constitution  of  1791  can 
again  triumph  in  a  free  Poland. 
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ARY 13,  1976 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  well  aware  of  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  United  States  establish- 
ing a  200-mile  economic  zone  for  the  pro- 
tection of  coastal  fisheries.  Although 
the  legislation  expressly  exempts  highly 
migratoiy  species  from  the  200-mile 
zone,  tuna  fishermen  in  my  district 
fear  that  other  nations  will  over- 
look this  exception  and  w  ill  move  to  ex- 
tend their  jmisdiction  to  all  fish  located 
in  their  economic  zones,  whether  coastal, 
anadromous,  or  highly  migratory. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  was  brought 
to  my  attention  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Royal,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Fishei-man  and  Allied 
Workers'  Union  Local  33  ILWU,  in  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  Mr.  Royal  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  translation  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico's  Decree  amending  their  Federal 
Law  on  Fisheries  Development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  tliis  "Di- 
ario  Oficial'  Decree,  and  consider  care- 


fully the  concerns  Mr.  Royal  points  out 
In  his  letter: 

Fishermen  &  Allied  Workehs" 
Union, 

Local  33  Ii.W.U.. 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  April  12, 197C. 
Hon.  Glenn  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Glenn:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
a  translation  of  the  Diarlo  Oficial  of  Mexico, 
dated  February  6,  1976  which  I  Just  received. 
You  may  already  have  this  In  your  posses- 
sion, but  am  sending  it  to  you  just  In  case 
you  don"t. 

As  I  read  it  over,  it  showed  me  very  clearly 
what  happens  when  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  take  Independent  unilateral 
action  on  extended  Jurisdiction,  prior  to  an 
agreement  being  reached  or  i^-orlted  at  diu-lng 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  For  example, 
I  direct  your  attention  to  that  portion  of 
this  document  entitled  "Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce",  amendment  of 
Article  37  of  Federal  Law  on  Fisheries 
Development. 

They  say,  among  many  things  which  will 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  live  with  VI — • 
(a) ,  (b)  etc.,  our  U.S.  tuna  vessrts  must  em- 
ploy at  least  50  7o  Mexican  Nationals  on  their 
vessels  before  Mexico  will  sell  them  a  license 
or  permit  to  fish  In  their  200  mile  economic 
zone,  plus  other  requirements. 

What  the  heU  do  we  do  with  the  bO':'  of 
U.S.  fishermen  that  are  supposedly  to  be  fired 
or  laid  off  to  create  employment  lor  Mexican 
Nationals?  Wliat  happens  to  our  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  U.S.  tuna 
boat  owners  and  fishermen's  unions  of  many 
long  years?  What  happens  to  our  members 
pension  funding,  their  famines  hospital  and 
medical  plans,  etc.  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
it's  not  necessary  as  I  feel  I  have  made  my 
point.  I  hope  you  can  use  this  in  yoiu:  argu- 
ments as  to  why  President  Ford  should  veto 
H.R.  200. 

Tliank  you  for  all  the  support  you  have 
given  us  in  our  battles  over  the  years,  "you 
may  count  on  continued  support  from  all 
of  us.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  once 
again  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  Rotal, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

[Translation] 
Department  of  State, 
Division  op  Language  Services, 
Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  February  13. 1976. 
Department  of  Industrt  and  Com.merce 
Decree  amending  Article  37  of  the  Fed- 
eral Law  on  Fisheries  Development. 

In  the  margin,  a  stamp  of  the  National 
Seal,  which  reads:  United  Mexican  States. 
Office  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

I,  Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez,  Constitutional 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
hereby  make  known  to  the  Inhabitants 
tliereof : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  sent 
to  me  the  following 

DECREE 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
decrees : 

Amendment  of  Article  37  of  the  Federal 
Law  on  Fisheries  Development. 

Sole  Article.  Aiticle  37  of  the  Federal  Law 
on  Fisheries  Development  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Article  37.  Commercial  fishing  by  foreign 
vessels  In  territorial  waters  and  in  the  waters 
of  the  exclusive  economic  zone  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

In  exceptional  cases,  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive, acting  through  the  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  may  grant  permits  to 
foreign  fi.shfng  vessels  for  eacli  trip,  when 
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the  total  allowable  catch  of  a  species  exceeds 
the  fishing  capacity  of  national  vessels. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  such  a 
permit  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce 
stating  net  tonnage  of  holds.  t>pe  of  vessel, 
and  fishing  gear;  must  present  a  National 
Fishing  Registration  Certificate:  and  shall 
agree  to  the  following: 

I.  Not  to  imload  their  catch  in  national 
territory; 

II.  To  leave  the  waters  of  the  zone  within 
the  time  limit  set; 

III.  Not  to  engage  in  commercial  fishing 
or  hunting  of  marine  mammals,  of  species 
reserved  for  fishery  cooperatives,  or  species 
reserved  for  sport  fishing,  as  indicated  lu 
Articles  40  and  10  of  this  law: 

IV.  The  technology  used  In  the  fishing 
operations  and  In  the  industrial  processing 
of  catches  made  under  these  authorizations 
shall  be  made  available  to  nationals  on  a 
completely  gratuitous  basis; 

V.  To  make  a  cash  deposit  as  a  guaranty  of 
compliance  with  the  preceding  obligations; 

VI.  The  following  rules  must  also  be  com- 
plied with  in  applying  for  permits  to  fish  in 
territorial  waters : 

(a)  At  least  50 ?i  of  the  crew  must  be  com- 
posed of  Mexican  nationals; 

(b)  The  national  crew  must  be  hired  In 
Mexican  territory,  with  wages  and  benefits 
equal  to  those  of  the  foreign  crew  when  they 
are  higher  than  national  wages  and  benefits; 

(c)  The  parties  shall  agree  not  to  engage 
in  commercial  fishing  of  anchoveta  and 
sardines; 

(d)  The  parties  shall  agree  not  to  take  live 
sardine  for  bait  In  the  zone  prohibited  by 
the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce; 

(e)  The  parties  shall  agree  not  to  engage 
in  commercial  fishing  in  zones  reserved 
under  the  terms  of  this  law. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce shall  make  decisions  in  accordance 
with  national  Interests.  If  Its  decision  is 
favorable,  the  party  concerned  must  pay  the 
taxes  and  fees  prescribed  by  the  tux  provi- 
sions in  force. 

In  granting  exceptional  permits,  the  de- 
partment of  Industry  and  Commerce  shall 
give  preference  to  foreign  vessels  from  coun- 
tries which  grant  equal  conditions  of  reci- 
procity to  Mexican  vessels,  and  may  exempt 
them  from  fulfillment  of  one  or  more  of  the 
reqtUrements  and  conditions  indicated  above 
when  national  interests  so  Justify. 
transitory  provision 

Sole  Paragraph.  This  law  shall  enter  into 
force  at  the  same  time  as  the  additional 
eighth  paragraph  of  Article  27  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mexico,  DJ".,  December  26,  1975.  Emilio  M. 
Gonzalez  Parra,  S.  P.  Luis  del  Toro  Calero, 
D.P.  GermAn  Corona  del  Rosal,  S.S.  Ma. 
Edwlgls  Vega  PadlUa,  D.S. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 89(1)  of  the  Political  Constitution  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  and  for  purposes 
of  Its  due  publication  and  observance.  I  here- 
by issue  this  Decree  at  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive's residence,  Mexico  City,  Federal  District, 
on  Febrtmary  10,  1976.  Luis  Echeverria 
Alvarez.  Jos6  CampiUo  Salnz,  Secretary  of 
Industry  and  Commerce.  Mario  Moya  Palen- 
cia.  Secretary  of  Government. 


THE  BALANCE(S)  OF  POWER:  II 
at)— A  PANORAMIC  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 
Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
continuing  the  overview  of  balance (s)  of 
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power  that  I  began  as  a  part  of  a  series 
last  month,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  careful,  judicious  appraisal  by  Barry 
M.  Blechman,  senior  fellow  and  head  ol 
the  defense  analysis  staff  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  Mr.  Blechman's  ap- 
praisal appeared  in  the  January  3-10. 
1976,  issue  of  New  Republic  magazine  in 
an  article  entitled  "Are  the  Soviets 
Ahead?  Handicapping  the  Arms  Race." 
In  his  article,  Mr.  Blechman  empha- 
sizes that  for  the  past  dozen  years  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  less  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  spending  more 
for  military  purposes.  "Real"  U.S.  mili- 
tary spending  has  declined  by  about  20 
percent  in  that  period,  while  the  same 
figure  for  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
40  percent,  according  to  the  article — a 
60-percent  shift  in  preparedness  as  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  forces. 

A  change  of  this  magnitude  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  damages  world  stability 
and  the  prospects  for  peace.  It  places  in 
jeopardy  the  American  concept  of  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  the  West,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  emerging  nations. 
Mr.  Blechman's  article  follows: 
The  United  States  wlU  spend  almost  twice 
as  much  for  defense  in  the  ctirrent  fiscal 
year,  1976,  as  It  did  in  1964.  But  the  increa.se 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  After  inflation  is 
taken  account  of,  and  If  parts  of  the  budget 
(like  pensions  for  retired  mUitary  personnel) 
that  contribute  little  to  military  capabilities 
are  taken  out  of  the  calculation,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent trend  emerges;  real  military  spending 
has  declined  by  about  20  percent  in  the  past 
12  years.  This  decline  represents  a  major 
change  In  the  nation's  priorities.  During  the 
same  12-year  period,  U.S.  defense  expendi- 
tures fell  from  8.3  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  43  percent  of  federal  out- 
lays, to  about  5.8  percent  of  GNP  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget. 

Conversely  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  esti- 
mate that  Soviet  mUitary  spending  has  been 
increasing  steadily.  Assessments  vary,  but  a 
good  guess  seems  to  be  that  Soviet  defense 
spending  has  risen  between  three  and  four 
percent  each  year,  for  a  cumulative  real  in- 
crease of  perhaps  40  percent  between  1964 
and  1976.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  relative  U.S. -Soviet  military  spend- 
ing. U.S.  defense  expenditures,  which  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  about 
20  percent  in  1964,  are  now  only  about  70 
percent  of  the  Soviet  total. 

The  specific  extent  of  the  change  in  rela- 
tive spending  Is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  and  the  methodol- 
ogy employed  to  get  them  have  been  chal- 
lenged. But  there  Is  no  doubt'  about  the 
direction  of  the  trend;  the  United  States  is 
spending  less,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  spend- 
ing more;  and  that  has  been  going  on  for 
about  a  dozen  years. 

Have  these  contrasting  budgetary  trends 
resulted  In  important  changes  in  the  mUi- 
tary balance,  or  will  they  soon?  And  if  tlie 
balance  has  been  seriotisly  affected,  does  that 
imply  adverse  consequences  for  US  foreign 
policy  and  for  maintaining  a  relatively  stable 
international  political  system  In  the  years 
ahead?  On  the  first  question,  the  facts  are 
clear.  There  have  been  important  changes — 
adverse  ones.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  ad- 
ditional Soviet  spending  was  made  necessary 
by  the  build-up  on  the  Chinese  border.  While 
the  United  States  shifted  Its  military  plan- 
ning from  buying  forces  sufficient  to  fight 
two  major  wars  simultaneously  to  forces  ade- 
quate for  one  war,  the  USSR  saw  a  need  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Nonetheless, 
over  the  past  12  years,  Soviet  mUitary  capa- 
bilities, relative  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
have  Improved  markedly  in  three  Important 
p.renas. 
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The  most  dramatic  change  has  occurred  In 
the  strategic  nuclear  balance,  where  the  So- 
viet Union  has  moved  from  gross  inferiority 
to  rough  parity.  For  example,  in  1965.  the 
US  held  roughly  7-to-l  edge  In  total  equiva- 
lent megatonnage — the  best  static  measure 
of  the  destructive  potential  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  ratio  Is  now  about  1.3-to-l  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  likely  to  Increase 
In  the  years  ahead.  The  United  Slates  still 
retains  a  number  of  advantages  in  strategic 
nuclear  capabilities.  For  example,  the  US 
lead  in  the  numijer  of  independently  tareet- 
able  warheads  is  still  about  3.5-to-l.  But* 
Soviet  mastery  of  multiple  warhead  tech- 
nology and  other  advances  now  emerging 
from  its  research  program  promise  to  close 
these  remaining  gaps  during  the  next  decade. 
In  Europe  additional  Soviet  military 
spending  has  been  used  mainly  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  forces  deployed  there.  (The 
Soviet  Union  did  add  five  divisions  to  its 
Eastern  European  deployment  at  the  time  of 
the  Czech  invasion,  and  has  kept  them 
there.)  The  Soviet  military  has  Introduced 
new  kinds  of  weaponry,  svich  as  self-propelled 
artUlery  and  mobile  air  defenses.  It  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  armored  fighting  ve- 
hicles assigned  to  each  division,  and  generally 
has  modernized  its  equipment.  In  the  near 
future  it  seems  likely  that  the  main  area  for 
improvement  will  be  the  Soviet  tactical  air 
forces — the  newest  aircraft  now  entering  the 
Soviet  Inventory  are  far  more  capable  tlian 
their  predecessors.  Overall,  while  there  has 
not  been  any  svidden  or  dramatic  shift  in  the 
military  balance  in  Europe,  many  US  and 
West  European  defense  planners  fear  that 
NATO's  conventional  force  posture  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  less  credible.  Should  these 
concerns  be  transmitted  to  political  lead- 
ers— and  there  are  some  signs  that  such  a 
process  may  be  underway — it  could  raise  se- 
rious problems  for  the  alliance  over  time.  At 
the  recent  NATO  meetings,  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernments of  Western  Europe  seemed  particu- 
larly apprehensive  that  a  diminished  Ameri- 
can military  presence  might  encourage  the 
Soviets  and  further  strain  detente. 

Finally  the  naval  balance.  Here  the  Soviets 
have  been  pursuing  a  steady  program  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  fleet.  The  Soviet 
navy  does  seem  to  have  been  designed  main- 
ly to  counter  the  threats  posed  to  the  USSR 
ijy  Western  sea-based  strike  forces — aircraft 
carriers  and  strategic  submarines.  Moreover 
the  United  States  retains  significant  advan- 
tages in  naval  power,  notably  In  sea-based 
aviation.  Nonetheless  there  has  been  a  marked 
cliange  in  relative  naval  capabilities  over  the 
past  12  years  that  may  have  important  im- 
plications for  the  future  success  of  US  for- 
eign policy.  While  the  USSR  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  large  marine  corps  with  amphibious 
ships  and  sea-based  air  power  to  back  it  up, 
the  Soviets  have  the  missile -equipped  air- 
craft and  submarines  in  some  regions,  like 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  make  the 
United  States  think  twice  before  interven- 
ing with  its  own  forces. 

Of  what  political  significance  is  all  this? 
Two  schools  of  thought  have  developed.  A 
"minimalist '■  discounts  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  these  changes  in  the  military  bal- 
ance, stressing  three  factors: 

1.)  The  overriding  deterrent  effect  of  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  Awareness  of  the  devasta- 
tion that  wotild  accompany  a  major  nuclear 
exchange  has  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the 
behavior  of  the  superpowers.  The  fear  of  nu- 
clear war  (even  the  fear  of  precipitating  a 
situation  In  which  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  might  Increase)  has  caused  both  super- 
powers to  behave  prudently  .  .  .  most  of  the 
time.  Insofar  as  nothing  has  happened  that 
promises  to  end  either  superpower's  ability 
to  destroy  the  other,  should  the  worst  occur, 
a  "minimalist "  believes  that  this  restraint  U 
likely  to  continue.  He  thus  can  discount 
changes  in  the  military  balance — and  par' 
ticularly  those  in  the  sector  in  which  change 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cisely  the  same  military  capability,  the  less 
efficient  military  establishment  would  have 
the  larger  budget.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
competition  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons  is 
very  significant.  So  long  as  our  secure  re- 
taliatory capability  Is  not  in  question,  the 
maintenance  of  rough  overall  parity  ts  quite 
sufficient  to  enstire  that  nuclear  weapons  do 
not  play  a  role  In  the  resolution  of  Interna- 
tional conflict.  Finally  there  is  little  reason 
to  match  Soviet  involvement  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  Neither  Soviet  adventures 
In  Angola,  nor  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
bases  In  Somalia,  threaten  important  US 
interests.  And  in  all  likelihood,  Just  as  we 
so  painfully  learned  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
cost  of  these  forays  to  the  Russians  will 
.soon  exceed  any  possible  benefit. 

On  the  other  hand  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  and  potentially  much  to  be  lost,  by 
Ignoring  changes  in  the  military  balance. 
The  Soviet  military  build-up  has  now  passed 
the  point  where  it  could  be  attributed  solely 
to  their  quest  for  equality.  Nor  can  It  any 
longer  be  lightly  passed  off  as  the  price  the 
political  leadership  has  had  to  pay  to  the 
Soviet  military  for  a  relatively  restrained 
foreign  policy.  And  even  if  it  could,  one 
wonders  how  long  the  now  expanded  mili- 
tary would  remain  content. 

The  time  has  come  to  expect  a  sign  from 
the  USSR  of  its  seriou.sness  about  reaching 
accommodations  with  the  West — a  tangible 
sign  In  the  form  of  unilateral  restraint  In  Its 
military  expansion.  To  the  degree  that  there 
is  a  US-Sovlet  arms  race  today,  the  pace  is 
set  by  the  USSR.  If  the  Soviets  abhor  such 
competition,  as  they  say  they  do,  it  is  up  to 
Soviet  leaders  to  give  meaning  to  their  words. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  sign,  I  think  that 
prudence  alone  would  call  for  a  response 
from  the  United  States;  a  demonstration  of 
willingness  to  compete  In  tho.se  areas  most 
Important  to  US-Sovlet  relations:  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  It  is  not  the  United 
States'  capacity  to  match  pertinent  advances 
in  Soviet  military  capabilities  that  is  In  ques- 
tion; it  is  our  will  to  do  so.  In  light  of  the 
strident  Internal  discord  over  Southeast 
Asia,  the  continuing  imbroglio  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  over  foreign  policy, 
the  virtual  paralysis  of  the  presidency  within 
the  past  few  years,  questioning  should  not  be 
unexpected.  Changes  In  the  military  balance 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  only  heighten 
these  concerns,  however.  Pointed  changes  In 
the  US  defense  budget  and  military  postxire 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  doubts. 

Such  a  move  need  not  Imply  an  increase 
in  the  defen.se  budget.  There  are  sectors  of 
US  military  spending  In  which  further  cuts 
could  be  made,  sectors  that  still  operate  in- 
efficiently or  that  still  fund  forces  inappro- 
priate for  conflicts  that  are  likely  to  be  faced 
in  the  years  ahead.  Yet  other  sectors,  par- 
ticularly  those  that  finance  conventional 
forces  appropriate  for  European  and  Middle 
Eastern  contingencies,  deserve  new  emphasis. 
Such  moves  should  include  a  continuance, 
and  an  elaboration,  of  the  changes  in  the 
US  military  posture  in  Europe  prompted  by 
the  Nunn  amendment  and  instituted  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schles- 
Inger.  And  they  should  also  include  accel- 
erated modernization  schedules  for  certain 
kinds  of  military  hardware,  as  well  as  fai- 
reaching  reforms  in  the  structure  of  some 
components  of  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  only  by  demonstrating  our  ability  to 
match  pertinent  advances  In  Soviet  military 
capabilities  wlthUi  realistic  budget  ceilings, 
that  Soviet  leaders  will  come  to  understand 
the  futility,  and  the  dangers,  of  the  present 
competition.  And  we  can  only  attain  that 
objective  by  reorderUig  our  military  priorities 
so  as  to  emphasize  those  forces  that  would 
be  applicable  in  the  contingencies  likely  to 
be  encovintercd  in  the  years  ahead. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  '1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I.Ii'.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii, as  it  was  also  true  of  our  eaily 
Western  territories,  was  given  develop- 
mental impetus  by  Americans  of  vision, 
integrity,  and  energy.  This  pioneering 
.spirit  was  brought  to  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  some  cases  by  New  Englanders,  and 
in  other  cases  by  so-called  "westerners" 
themselves.  One  who  can  be  named  as 
belonging  to  the  latter  group  is  the  Hon- 
orable William  B.  Cobb,  who,  for  the 
past  14  years,  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  the  one  and  only  referee  in 
bankruptcy  of  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Hawaii. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  that  Hawaii  first  saw  Bill 
Cobb,  as  he  is  known  to  all  whose  lives 
he  has  touched.  A  westerner.  Bill  had 
come  to  the  Western  territory  of  the 
United  States — Hawaii — in  search  of  new 
challenges  and  new  fields  on  which  to 
leave  the  Cobb  imprint.  When  the  war 
started.  Bill  was  called  to  duty  as  an 
Army  officer  and  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons,  Military  Gov- 
eiTior  of  Hawaii.  But  Bill's  military  serv- 
ice actually  dates  back  to  the  First  World 
War,  and  his  family's  participation  in 
the  development  of  the  West  Is  now  a 
matter  of  recorded  history  in  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Wyoming,  and  Hawaii. 

In  Kansas,  where  Bill  was  bom  in  1894, 
his  family  gained  pi-ominence  in  public 
service.  His  grandfather,  a  RepubUcan, 
won  the  nomination  for  Governor,  which 
was  then  considered  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  election,  but  passed  away  before  he 
was  formally  elected  and  his  term  begun. 

Bill  Cobb  earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  be- 
fore joining  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  m  1916  and  serving  the  next  2 
years  in  Fi-ance  and  Belgiimi.  Following 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  Bill,  character- 
istically, before  turning  to  personal  in- 
terests, served  on  a  U.S.  Food  Relief  Mis- 
sion to  Russia. 

After  earning  his  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  Bill  practiced  law 
in  Wyoming  while  serving  five  terms  as  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  ris- 
ing to  the  post  of  majority  leader. 

Following  his  family's  populist  tliink- 
ing,  Bill  became  a  Democrat  while  still 
Uvuig  in  Wyoming  and  after  having 
served  as  Wyoming  State  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party.  This  change  of 
political  parties  was  just  another  bit  of 
evidence  of  Bill's  dynamic  and  progres- 
sive personal  philosophy  which,  In  my 
opinion,  manifested  Itself  In  two  other 
great  events  of  his  hfe,  both  of  which 
occmTed  in  Hawaii  during  World  War  n. 

First,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  MiUtary 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  Bill  argued  success- 
fully against  mass  internment  of  the  en- 
tire Japanese  population  In  the  ttien  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 

Second,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
helping  to  overcome  official  objections  to 
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tlie  formation  of  the  famed  442d  regi- 
mental combat  team,  a  fighting  unit 
made  up  predominantly  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  which  later  was  to 
become  the  most  decorated  outfit  in  the 
annals  of  U.S.  military  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  impressive 
biogi'aphical  summary,  from  which  I 
necessarily  omitted  many  parts  of  Bill 
Cobb's  lengthy  and  varied  career  as  at- 
torney, lawmaker,  party  official,  military 
officer,  relief  worker,  humanitarian, 
labor-management  arbitrator,  and  bank- 
ruptcy judge,  I  think  of  him  most  fondly 
as  "the  boss." 

After  World  War  U,  Bill  Cobb  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  in  Hawaii  as  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property,  Department  of  the  Interior.  He 
was  my  immediate  superior,  fcr  I,  as 
another  newly-returned  war  veteran,  was 
hired  as  Chief  of  the  Veterans  and  Prior- 
ity Division,  War  Assets  Administration. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  bonds 
of  our  friendship  have  grown  stronger 
with  the  passing  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  Bill  Cobb's 
long  period  of  service,  the  Hawaii  State 
Legislature  chose  to  honor  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  as  a  bankiuptcy 
judge.  This  took  the  fomi  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislatm'e  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  its  1976  season. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  know  more  about  Bill  Cobb,  a  great 
son  of  the  west,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  conciu'rent  resolution 
of  the  Hawaii  State  Legislatuie. 
(House  of  R^resentatlves,  Eighth  Legisla- 
ture, 1976,  State  of  Hawaii  | 

House  Concurrent  Re-solutioi*  No.  112 

Expressing  recognition,  appreciation,  and 
aloha  to  United  States  Judge  in  Bankruptcy: 
William  B.  Cobb. 

Whereas,  William  B.  Cobb,  the  United 
States  Judge  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  federal 
district  of  Hawaii  since  1962  te  retiring  from 
the  bench  this  month;  and 

Whereas,  William  B.  Cobb  was  born  hi 
Kansas  In  1894,  bis  family  migrating  to 
Wyoming  where  be  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts 
hi  1916  at  the  University  of  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas,  Cobb  followed  his  family's  tradi- 
tion, established  prior  to  the  American  Civil 
War,  by  Joining  the  Republican  Party,  his 
first  electoral  efforts  occurring  In  1912  when 
he  cam.paigned  in  Wyoming  for  the  election 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the  Bull  Moose 
ticket;  and 

Whereas,  Cobb  served  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  durhig  World  War  I,  serv- 
ing two  years  in  France  and  Belgium;  an 
accomplished  cavalryman,  trained  In  gunnery 
and  left  the  service  as  a  F^rst  Lieutenant  In 
Field  Artillery;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  War  in  1919, 
Cobb  served  as  an  administrative  oflScer  of  a 
food  mission  sent  by  Herbert  Hoover  to  re- 
lieve the  Russians  during  the  Civil  War 
there;  and 

Whereas,  returning  to  the  west,  Cobb  se- 
cured a  law  degree  at  the  University  of 
KaiLsas,  he  thereafter  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Casper,  Wyoming,  imtll  1941;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  twenty  years  Mr.  Cobb 
lived  In  Wyoming,  he  participated  actively  in 
the  organizational  and  political  life  of  that 
State,  foUowing  a  long  tradition  in  his  family 
of  generations  oX  lawyers: 

His  grandfather  was  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor of  Kansas  by  the  Republican  Paxty,  the 
equivalent  of  election,  passing  away  before 
his  term  could  begin; 
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Mr.  Cobb  served  five  terms  a-s  a  member  of 
the  Wyoming  Legislature,  rising  to  the  chair- 
niajiship  of  the  committee  on  finance  and 
later  to  Majority  Leader;  and 

Whereas,  he  culminated  his  service  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming  as  State  Chairman  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party  during  the  1930'6,  then  fol- 
lowing the  famUy's  populist  thinking,  then 
prevalent  in  the  plains  states  as  a  resiUt  of 
the  Great  Depression,  he  resigned  and  cam- 
paigned successfully  for  the  re-election  of 
Democratic  United  States  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney — saying  with  a  fondly  remem- 
bered expression  that  his  opponent  "didn't 
even  have  cow-manure  on  his  boots";   and 

Whereas,  in  the  fall  of  1941  William  Cobb 
migrated  to  Hawaii,  barely  having  time  to 
unpack  before  the  War  started,  and,  served 
as  Ald-de-camp  to  General  Delos  C.  Em- 
moiLs,  the  Military  Governor  of  Hawaii,  d-or- 
ing  which  time  he  argued  successfully  against 
the  mass  internment  of  the  Territory's  en- 
tire Japanese  population;  and 

Whereas,  he  assisted  General  Elmmons  and 
then  Colonel  Chandler  J.  "Wooch"  Fielder 
in  three  times  seeking  approval,  with  ulti- 
mate success,  to  authorize  the  orders  for  the 
formation  of  the  famed  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  forever  known  as  the  "Go  for 
Broke"  Regiment;  and 

Whereas,  Cobb  wa.s  transferred  to  the 
mainland,  where  one  of  his  initial  assign- 
ment wais  to  oversee  the  processing  of  release 
papers  of  some  125,000  people  interned  from 
the  West  Coast;  and 

WTiereas,  In  1943,  Cobb  turned  down  a  staff 
assignment  and  promotion  in  order  to  re- 
main with  General  Emmons  and  was  sent  to 
North  Africa,  where  he  saw  action  with  Gen- 
eral Emmons,  and  in  1944  he  was  sent  to  the 
AIa.skan  command;  and 

Whereas,  returning  home  in  1945,  Cobb  was 
appointed,  and  served  two  years,  as  the  Ter- 
ritory's Surplus  Property  Officer  during  which 
time  he  had  the  foresight  to  hire  another 
returning  veteran.  Spark  M.  Klatsunaga,  as 
one  of  his  first  employees;  and 

Whereas,  from  1947  on.  Cobb  w.as  fiJially 
able  to  practice  law  in  Honolulu,  this  was 
at  best  intermittent  for  the  ensuing  fifteen 
years — long  interruptions  occurred  almost 
annually  due  to  his  active  participation  in 
the  nascent  political  life  of  the  Territory. 
Among  other  endeavors,  Mr.  Cobb  stood  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Delegate  to 
Congress  In  1950,  resulting  in  the  closest  race 
for  that  office  by  a  Democrat  to  that  date; 
none  of  which  partlctUarly  contributed  to 
his  health  or  to  his  practice  of  the  law;  and 

Whereas,  while  William  Cobb  practiced 
law  with  Bernard  Levinson  in  Honolulu,  he 
saw  his  distinguished  colleague  named  to  the 
Circuit  Court  and  then  the  State  Supreme 
Court — and  himself  named  in  1962  to  serve 
as  the  United  States  Judge  In  Bankruptcy 
for  the  federal  district  of  Hawaii  by  the 
Senior  District  Judge,  Martin  C.  Pence,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  John  Kennedy:  and 

Whereas,  his  consistency,  integrity,  and 
fairness  are  recognized  by  his  colleagues  in 
that  he  has  served  as  a  lah>or -management 
arbitrator  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  is 
constantly  in  demand;  and 

Whereas,  Judge  Cobb  has  performed  most 
judiciously  as  the  Federal  Judge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy for  Hawaii,  and  has  amassed  a  de- 
.served  and  enviable  list  of  formal  and  In- 
formal honors,  among  which : 

The  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  upon 
his  final  retirement  with  full  honors  as  a 
Colonel  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

His  recognition  as  the  eldest  living  for- 
mer president  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  Lodge  of  Casper,  Wyo- 
ming; 

The  recognition  by  the  jieople  of  Wyo- 
ming in  following  bis  leadership  and  in- 
dependent Judgment  In  the  re-election  of 
Democratic  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney: 

The  respect  and  recognition  of  the  peo- 
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pi-  of  Hawaii  he  earned  as  manifested  by  the 
vote  he  drew  for  Delegate  to  Congress  in 
1950,  thereby  beginning  the  mxissive  involve- 
ment, and  change  of  political  thinking,  of 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  electorate  of  these  Is- 
lands; now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Sessloa  of  1976,  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  this  Legislature, 
having  reviewed  this  eighty-one  year  record 
of  labor.  Judicious  devotion,  and  Indepen- 
dent thinking  of  Federal  Bankruptcy  Judge 
WUliam  B.  Cobb  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii,  Is  compelled 
to  recognize  his  distinguished  eerrlce,  and 
therefore  resolves  that  this  body  express  its 
considered  appreciation  of,  and  its  great 
Aloha  for,  the  direct  contribution  of  WU- 
liam B.  Cobb  to  the  peace  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii. 
More  succinctly,  this  Legislature  expresses 
the  mahalo  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Cobb  as  one  of  the  Grand  Old  Men 
of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Hawaii;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  William  B.  Cobb, 
Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Hawaii;  to  his  wife, 
Lee  Ann  Cobb;  to  his  daughter,  Stephanie 
M.  Wood  of  Moose,  Wyoming;  to  his  son. 
the  Honorable  Steve  Cobb,  State  Representa- 
tive for  Diamond  Head  to  Alna  Halna;  to 
the  Senior  United  States  District  Court 
Judge,  Martin  C.  Pence;  the  Senior  United 
States  District  Court  Judge,  C.  Nils  Tavares; 
the  Chief  United  States  District  Court  Judge, 
Samuel  King;  to  the  United  States  Judge. 
Dick  Yin  Wong;  to  Justice  Bernard  Levinson 
(retired) ;  to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  George 
C.  Ariyoshi;  the  President  of  the  Hawaii 
Bar  Association,  C.  Frederick  Schutte;  and 
to  each  of  the  members  of  the  delegation 
to  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  from 
H.awail. 


VETERANS  AND  THE  COSTT  OF 
LIVING 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  TXOEISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/edTiesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  has  raised  a  very  dis- 
turbing question  in  my  mind — the  an- 
nual status  of  funds  for  cost  of  living  in- 
creases for  veterans'  entitlement  pro- 
gi-ams.  Unlike  a  number  of  other  fed- 
erally financed  benefit  programs,  vet- 
erans' programs  such  as  compensation, 
pensions,  and  educational  assistance  are 
not  tied  by  law  to  the  cost  of  living,  and 
benefits  do  not  automatically  increase 
when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 

The  administration  has  played  a  neat 
game  with  this  unfortunate  situation. 
The  President's  budget  did  not  include 
any  funds  for  veterans'  increases  this 
year,  nor,  indeed,  were  they  Included  last 
year.  When  Congress,  acting  equitably 
toward  veterans,  votes  as  we  did  today 
to  put  the  necessary  fimds  into  the  budg- 
et, we  are  called  to  task  for  exceeding 
the  President's  budget  request.  Had  the 
funds  been  there  from  the  beginning,  as 
they  were  for  tiie  nonveterans'  benefit 
programs  which  are  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  this  need  not  have  hap- 
pened. However,  as  the  system  operates 
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now,  veterans  are  held 
administration  looking 
use  against  Congress. 

There  is  a  very  siii^ple 
grass    can    pass 
veterans'  benefits  to 
Index,  and  take  them 
arena,  I  am  today 
bring  this  about,  and 
distinguished  chairmabi 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affai  "s 
consideration    of    an( 
proposal. 

Our  Nation's  veterajns 
well,  and  many  have 
as  a  result  of  their 
obligation  and  duty  to 
compensation,  richly 
thorized  by  Congress 
weapon  in  a  game 
It  is  only  right   thai 
protected  from  unfair 
and  assured  that  thet' 
fleet  the  costs  of  life 
have  defended  at  grea 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 
my  letter  to  Chairmah 
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sacrifice. 
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Roberts  follow: 


they 
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text 
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A  bill  to  provide  Xor 
monthly  monetary 
by  the  Veterans'  Admi 
to  changes  in  the 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
oj  Representatives  of 
America   in   Congress 
chapter  53  of  title  38, 
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following  new  section: 
"§  3111.  Annual 

"Annually,   effective 
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amount  equal  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statis 
Index  (all  items,  United 
increased  or  decreased 
changed,  the  monthly 
benefits:  compensation 
demnity  compensation, 
allowance,  educational 
and  special  training 
rate  so  determined 
dollar,  the  amount  payi 
the  nearest  dollar,  with 
creased  to  the  next 
case  wherein   a  rate   1 
however,  the  minimum 
per  month.". 

(b)  The  table  of 
of  such  chapter  53  is 
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United  States  of 
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"3111.  Annual  adjustment 

Sec.  2.  Annually,  effective 
Administrator  shall 
an  amount  equal  to  the 
the   Bureau   of   Labor 
Price  Index    (all  items, 
average)   Increased  or 
were  last  changed,  the 
sion  payable  under  the 
tion  9(b)    of  the 
1969.  Where  the  rate  so 
a  fsaction  of  a  dollar.  It 
nearest   dollar,   with 
creased  to  the  next  higher 
wherein  a  rate  Increase 
ever,  the  minimum 
month. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall 
arv  1.  1976. 
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Hon.  Ray  Roberts, 
Chairman.  Committee 
Washington,  D.C. 
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administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion be  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes 
m  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

In  neither  of  the  last  two  budgets  has  the 
President  requested  funds  to  provide  cost  of 
living  increases  In  veterans'  benefits,  al- 
though they  are  recognized.  In  the  words  of 
the  Committee  Report  on  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget,  as  equitable 
and  Inevitable.  When  Congress,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  in  fairness  to  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans, votes  as  we  did  today  to  include  suffi- 
cient funds  for  cost  of  living  Increases  for 
veterans,  we  are  accused  of  overrunning  the 
Presidents  bvidget— a  budget  which  should 
include  these  funds  from  the  beginning. 
The  simplest  solution  to  this  situation  Is  to 
make  such  cost  of  llvUig  Increases  automatic, 
based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  at  this  time  to 
give  your  earliest  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal, so  our  veterans  may  In  future  budgets 
be  assured  of  equitable  and  fair  benefit  levels. 

With  thanks  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  Lehman, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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BICENTENNIAL  DISRUPTIONS  ARE 
PLANNED  BY  REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMUNIST  PARTY,  U.S.A. 


HON.  LARRY  M  DONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  planning  of  Cuban-domi- 
nated U.S.  revolutionaries  which  began 
last  spring  for  Bicentennial  disruptions 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  4  has  moved  a 
rival  Communist  organization  to  plan 
their  own  activities  in  that  city  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

The  Revolutionary  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.— RCPUSA— formerly  the  Revolu- 
tionary Union— RU— is  organizing  its 
cadre  and  supporters  for  a  July  4  Phila- 
delphia demonstration.  As  its  organizing 
vehicle,  the  RU/ RCPUSA  has  formed  a 
"July  4  Coalition"  through  its  fronts  and 
subsidiary  organizations.  The  RCPUSA *s 
July  4  Coalition  consists  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans against  the  war — VVAW;  the  Un- 
employed Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee—UWOC;  and  the  Revolutionary  Stu- 
dent Brigade— RSB,  the  RCPUSA's  of- 
ficial youth  arm. 

The  RCPUSA's  July  4  Coalition  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  coalition  of  the 
same  name  organizing  in  Januaiy  1976, 
by  the  Cuban-controlled  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party — PSP;  the  Weather  Un- 
derground's Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee — PFOC;  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild — NLG;  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A. — CPUSA;  and  other  groups. 

The  call  for  the  RCPUSA's  July  4  na- 
tional demonstration  was  issued  through 
Vietnam  veterans  against  the  war — 
WAW— which  has  been  an  RU  front 
since  early  1974.  The  RCPUSA  reported 
that  WAW  held  a  national  steering 
committee  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Febru- 
ary 14  and  15: 

Present  were  invited  observers  from  other 
organizations,  including  the  Unemployed 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Communists  Party  and  Revo- 
lutionary Student  Brigade.  This  opportunity 


was  used  for  all  four  organizations  to  get 
together  and  from  the  July  4  Coalition. 

The  coalition  call  reads  in  part: 

As  all  know,  the  bosses  and  the  politicians 
are  having  a  big  Bicentennial  celebration  and 
want  everybody  to  come  out  July  4  to  cele- 
brate the  first  200  years  of  this  country. 

The  owning  class  and  their  politicians  all 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  why  we  work- 
ing people  should  go.  »  •  *  Constantly  the 
"common  Interests  "  we  have  In  the  system  is 
drummed  out  as  tiiey  call  on  xis  to  "i-ekindle 
the  spirit  of  '76,"  make  sacrifices,  bite  the 
bullet  and  produce  more,  so  we  can  all  get 
out  of  the  present  crisis. 

•  •  •  to  all  this  we  say  No,  *  •  •  It  has 
been  our  hard  work  and  labor  that  has  built 
up  all  the  wealth  In  this  comitry.  •  •  • 
But  we've  been  robbed  of  all  the  frvilt  of  our 
labor  by  that  class  of  parasites  that  runs  the 
government  and  all  of  society  for  their  profits 
and  luxury.  »  •  ♦  For  200  years  our  bard 
work  and  all  It  has  produced  has  carried  ~a 
small  handful  of  bosses  and  enabled  them  to 
live  In  riches  and  luxury,  •  •  *  . 

Yes.  fellow  workers,  we  have  worked  and 
struggled  hard  for  200  years  and  what  Is  our 
lot?  Increasing  crisis,  In  which  want  and  mis- 
ery He  heavily  on  our  shoulders,  unemploy- 
ment is  our  constant  companion,  and  once 
again  the  threat  of  war,  even  world  war, 
hangs  menacingly  over  our  head.  •   •  * 

We  will  be  in  Phllly  on  July  4th,  but  not 
to  celebrate  this  system  that  keeps  us  locked 
in  their  chain  of  profits.  For  on  this  day  of 
their  glorious  celebration,  the  so-called  high 
and  mighty  will  be  confronted  by  those  they 
rob  and  rule.  Thousands  of  workers,  employed 
and  unemployed,  veterans,  youth,  students 
and  many  others  will  be  coming  together 
*  •  •  to  unite  around  the  slogan  and  banner 
that  truly  refiects  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  i>eople  toward  the  bosses  and  poli- 
ticians, "We've  carried  the  rich  for  200  years. 
Let's  get  them  off  our  backs." 

The  Revolutionary  Communist  Party 
has  held  local  conferences  for  coalition 
cadre,  and  regional  conferences  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Philadelphia  during  March. 
Two  additional  slogans  have  been  raised, 
"Jobs  or  income  now,"  and  "We  won't 
fight  another  rich  man's  war." 

The  RCP  is  apparently  using  the  Bi- 
centennial demonstration  as  the  focus 
for  its  first  big  national  demonstration 
as  a  formal  Leninist  party.  Tlie  RU/ 
RCPUSA's  principal  rival,  the  October 
League — OL — ^has  had  a  central  commit- 
tee delegation  in  Communist  China  dur- 
ing March  and  April  in  preparation  for 
its  transformation  into  an  official  Com- 
munist Party — Mao  Thought — later  this 
year. 

The  RCPUSA,  at  the  time  of  its  Oc- 
tober 1975  name  change,  dropped  a  large 
number  of  its  members  as  having  insuflB- 
cient  revolutionary  talent.  The  RCP  to- 
gether with  .its  Revolutionary  Student 
Brigade,  WAW,  and  UWOC.  would  find 
it  difficult  to  muster  more  than  700  to  900 
people;  but  the  record  for  violence  of 
these  tightly  discipUned  Maoists  indi- 
cates they  could  pose  a  serious  problem 
to  public  order  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4. 

To  aid  in  better  understanding  the 
threat  posed  by  the  RCPUSA  and  its 
fronts,  some  background  information  on 
the  organization  may  be  helpful: 

The  Revolutionary  Union — RU — was 
formed  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  of 
California  in  the  spring  of  1969  by  Mao- 
ist Communist  members  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society — SDS — and  others, 
many  of  whom  had  been  active  in  the 
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Progressive  Labor  Paity — PLP — origi- 
nally a  Maoist — and  Stalinist — split  from 
the  Commimlst  Party,  before  the  PLP  re- 
jected Mao  and  the  Red  Cliinese. 

Founding  and  leading  members  of  the 
RU  included  Robert  Avakian,  33,  son  of 
"Old  Left"  National  Lawyers  Guild  attor- 
ney and  Judge,  Spurgeon  Avakian ;  Leibel 
Bergman,  61,  a  Stalinist  former  CPUSA 
member  who  was  active  in  PLP  during 
its  Maoist  period;  Barry  Greenberg  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Lou  Greenberg,  both  36; 
Chris  Milton,  25,  who  lived  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  for  3  yeai-s  as  a  teen- 
ager and  was  a  member  of  the  Red 
Guards;  Steve  Hamilton,  32;  and  William 
Hinton,  57,  a  long-time  resident  in  Red 
China  who  now  in  the  United  States  is 
a  leader  of  the  U.S.  China  People's 
Friendship  Association. 

The  RU/RCPUSA  headquarters  are  m 
Cliicago  and  it  operates  from  Box  3486, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI.  60654 
(312/383-6683).  Chapters  exist  in  some 
25  cities,  including 

P.O.  Bos  3541,  Highland  Park  (Detroit) ,  ^^ 
48203 

P.O.  Box  132,  Iowa  City,  lA  52240. 

P.O.  Box  12245,  Cincinnati,  OH  45212. 

P.O.  Box  2537,  Cleveland,  OH  44112. 

P.O.  Box  2663,  Madison,  WI  53701. 

P.O.  Box  1754.  Milwaukee,  WI  63201. 

P.O.  Box   14452,  Portland,  OR  97214. 

P.O.  Box  3224,  Seattle,  WA  98114. 

P.O.  Box  3864,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90051. 

P.O.  Box  7435,  Spreckles;  CA  93962  (Salinas 
Valley).  y 

Box  291,  1230  Gjrant  Avenue,  San  Fi-an- 
clsco,  CA  94133.       / 

P.O.  Box  9001,  Denver,  CO  80209. 

P.O.  Box  9036<^ouston,  TX  77011. 

P.O.  Box  1445,  Birmingham,  AL  35201. 

P.O.  Bprl0743,  Atlanta,  GA  30310. 
iox  1992,  Baltimore,  \nD  21203. 
Box  12109,  Philadelphia.  PA  19105. 
Box  3203,  Reading,  PA  19604. 

P.O.  Box  2722,  Trenton,  NJ  08607. 

P.O.  Box  2253,  New  York,  NY  10001. 

P.O.  Box  1183,  Rochester,  NT  14603. 

P.O.  Box  890,  EUlcott  Station,  Btiffalo,  NV 
14205. 

P.O.  Box  9165,  Providence,  RI  02940. 

P.O.  Box-  427,  Dorchester,  MA  02122 
(Boston  area). 

The  RCP  has  continued  to  publish  the 
monthly  Revolution,  formerly  described 
on  its  masthead  as  the  "national  news- 
paper of  the  Revolutionary  Union,  a  na- 
tional Communist  organization,"  but 
now  characterized  as  the  "Organ  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Revolutionary 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A."  Revolution  is 
distributed  for  a  $4  yearly  subscription 
from  RCP  Publications,  P.O.  Box  3486, 
Merchandise  Mart.  Cliicago,  111.  60654. 

The  RCPUSA  publishes  the  Worker  in 
many  local  editions.  The  various  Worker 
editions  were  previously  called  On  the 
Line,  The  People's  Voice,  and  so  on. 
The  RCP  openly  states  that  the  Worker 
is  its  "local  paper";  and  each  edition  con- 
tains the  following  masthead  statement: 

This  pap)er  exists  to  build  the  struggle  of 
the  working  class  against  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  and  oppression.  It  puts 
forward  the  political  line  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  Party,  USA  on  the  major 
questions  and  struggles  facing  the  workers. 

The  Worker  for  the  [local  area]  Is  one  of 
many  such  papers  across  the  country.  The 
staffs  of  these  papers  are  made  up  of  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  the  RCP,  USA. 

Among  the  many  local  editions  of  tlie 
Worker  are: 
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Birmingham  Area,  Box  2334,  Birmingham, 
AL  35201. 

Clilcago-Gary  Area,  P.O.  Box  17449,  Chi- 
cago, IL  60617  (English  &  Spanish). 

Maryland-D.C.-Vlrglnla  Area,  P.O.  Box 
4449,  Baltimore,  MD  21223  and  309  Fleet 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  [301/563-13151. 

Detroit  and  Southeast  Michigan,  3136  E. 
Davidson,  Detroit,  MI  48212  [313^893-0523] 
(English  and  Arabic) . 

Cleveland,  Northeast  Ohio  Area,  P.O.  Box 
10520,  Cleveland,  OH  44110. 

Southwest  Ohio,  P.O.  Box  19304,  Clncln- 
naU,   OH  45219.    [513/542-7421]. 

Milwaukee  Area,  Box  08305,  Milwaukee,  WI 
53208  (English  &  Spanish) . 

The  RCPUSA  states  that  it  is  "strug- 
gling to  build  and  strengthen"  the  Un- 
employed Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee— ^UWOC — which  operates  nationally 
from  P.O.  Box  3358,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 
94578.  The  UWOC  claims  some  28  chap- 
ters. Its  membership  is  principally  RCP 
cadre  plus  pcreons  being  recruited  into 
the  party. 

Vietnam  veterans  against  the  war — 
VVAW — was  captured  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Union  in  1974.  The  non-RU  activists 
and  revolutionaries  of  WAW  broke  with 
that  organization  because  of  the  inflex- 
ibility of  the  RU  line  being  promulgated 
by  the  WAW  leadership  and  tlie  RU 
cadre  in  the  chapters.  VVAW  publishes 
the  Veteran  from  P.O.  Box  20184,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60620;  and  a  new  "Program  of 
WAW"  is  available  for  25  cents  at  that 
address.  In  numbers  "WAW  is  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self  and  serves  virtually  as 
the  RCP's  "male  cadre  club." 

By  far  tiie  most  active  of  the  RU/RCP 
.subgroups  is  the  Revolutionary  Student 
Brigade — RSB.  Ilie  RSB  describes  itself 
in  tlie  following  terms: 

Tlie  Revolutionary  Student  Brigade  is  a 
national  communist  student  organization, 
the  student  group  of  <  the  Revolutionary 
Communist  Party,  USA.  Our  goal  Is  to  build 
a  revolutionary  movement  among  students 
and  young  people,  one  that  will  unite  thou- 
sands In  the  struggle  to  bring  down  this  rot- 
ten system  of  capitalism  and  replace  it  with 
a  new  society — ^soclalisni,  the  rule  of  tlie 
working  class. 

The  REB  was  founded  as  tlie  Attica 
Brigade  by  campus  revolutionaries  in 
New  York  City  in  1972.  The  Attica 
Brigade  was  named  after  the  rioters  at 
the  Attica  Prison  in  New  York,  and  from 
its  foimding  attracted  violence-prone 
revolutionaries  who  Initiated  violent  con- 
frontations with  police  on  the  Streets  of 
New  York  and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Attica  Brigade  was  infiltrated  and 
captured  by  the  Revolutionary  Union, 
which  adopted  it  as  its  official  student 
group.  Under  strict  Maoist  discipline,  the 
RSB  has  maintained  its  proclivity  for 
violence,  in  much  the  same  tradition  as 
the  Chinese  red  guards. 

The  RSB  publishes  a  newspaper,  Fight 
Back,  from  P.O.  Box  A3423,  Cliicago,  DI. 
60690 — ^nine  issues  a  year. 

In  recent  months,  the  Revolutionary 
Student  Brigade  has  been  involved  in  vio- 
lent demonstrations  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  capitol  in  Trenton  and  at  the  New 
York  State  capitol  in  Albany. 

On  February  19,  1976,  the  RSB  cadre 
took  advantage  of  a  demonstration  of 
some  5,000  students  and  teachers  in 
Trenton  who  were  protesting  tmtion 
raises  and  cuts  in  State  college  em- 
ployees. The  RSB  claims  chapters  on 
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four  of  tiie  New  Jersey  State  colleges — 
Trenton,  Patterson,  Jersey  City,  and 
Rutgers-Newark. 

After  2  hours  of  speeches  from  student 
government  representatives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  small  RSB  contingent  led 
a  rush  up  the  State  capitol  steps,  claim- 
ing they  were  going  to  drag  out  Gkjvemor 
Byrne.  A  New  Jersey  State  police  canine 
unit  stopped  tlie  RSB-led  charge,  and 
after  a  series  of  scufSes  with  the  State 
police,  the  crowd  dispersed. 

It  is  noted  that  the  RSB  is  angry  about 
the  "bad  press"  it  received  for  Uiis  in- 
cident : 

They  made  It  seem  like  the  hundreds  of 
.students  who  seized  the  steps  were  Just  blind 
sheep  who  were  tricked  by  the  communists 
in  the  Brigade. 

Tlie  Revolutionary  Student  Brigade  is 
also  upset  because  "the  State  police  an- 
nounced an  'intensive  probe'  of  the  RSB 
to  scare  students  away  from  the  Brigade 
and  further  struggle.  They're  being 
helped  in  this  by  leaders  of  the  student 
government  who  recently  offered  to  point 
out  RSB  members  to  the  police."  Any 
student  government  leaders  so  assisting 
the  State  police  who  are  responsible  for 
protecting  the  life  of  the  Governor  and 
State  property  should  be  cwnmended. 

An  almost  identical  scenario  occurred 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  March  16,  1976. 
Again,  the  RSB  contingents  were  blocked 
from  "bringing  out  the  Governor"  and 
some  arrests  were  made. 

Clearly  the  Revolutionary  Ccwnmunist 
Party,  U.S.A.  and  its  subsidiary-  organiza- 
tions present  a  threat  to  public  order  not 
just  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  Maoist  CommxmistB,  who  fol- 
low the  teaching  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin, 
and  Mao,  and  who  owe  their  allegiance 
to  Peking,  pose  a  continuing  threat  to 
our  internal  security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  call  upon  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  to 
fulfill  his  responsibility  in  the  internal 
security  area  and  assign  investigatory 
staff  to  tliis  problem. 


YOUNGSTOWN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  NAMED  FOR  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM  F.  MAAG,  JR . 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi:SENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  24,  1976,  Youngs towTi  State 
University  dedicated  its  beautiful  new 
$6  million  library  building  to  the  late 
William  F.  Maag,  Jr.  Mr.  Maag  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator  newspaper  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  Vin- 
dicator, Mr.  Maag  devoted  a  good  part  of 
his  life  to  the  development  of  Youngs- 
town State  University,  particularly  tlie 
university  library.  The  late  Mr.  Maag 
was  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense  of  tlie 
word.  He  loved  petHJle,  he  loved  animals, 
and  he  loved  the  knowledge  derived  from 
books. 

Tlie  new  Maag  Library  will  contain  a 
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books,  par  excellence.  A  humanist  In  the 
classic  sense,  his  love  of  learning,  yes  of  book, 
learning,  was  profound." 

Bl.shop  Burt  recalled  Mr.  Maag's  years  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Irving  Babbitt,  and 
how  that  influence  carried  through  into  his 
entire  life. 

'From  that  early  university  pursuit  in  lib- 
eral arts,  his  sensitivity  and  fondness  for  the 
natural  world  was  also  deepened,  his  abhor- 
rence of  thlng.s  wasteful  or  extravagant 
heightened,  his  insight  into  human  needs 
sharpened,  his  religious  sensitivity  kindled," 
Bishop  Burt  said. 

"In  this  world  of  rapid  change  and  wide- 
spread doubt  and  instability,  it  is  all  too  ea.sy 
for  society  and  even  a  city  to  forget  such  r.-xie 
giants  as  William  F.  Maag  and  the  .spirit  that 
molded  him.  But,  by  placing  his  name  on 
this  library,  perhaps  we  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  student  generations  in  future  years 
to  remember  him  and,  more  importantly,  to 
remember  the  influences  that  shaped  him." 
Bishop  Burt  said. 

rOUCHT     FOR     CAUSES 

He  reviewed  many  of  the  causes,  .some  un- 
popular in  years  past,  Mr.  Maag  espoii.sed 
for  the  good  of  the  community  saying  tliat 
tliose  concerned  for  moral  values  could  learn 
much  from  his  campaigns. 

"Those  willing  to  probe  deeper  into  his 
life."  Bishop  Burt  said,  "will  be  touched  by 
his  love  for  children,  his  fondness  for  flowers, 
his  passion  to  assure  sanctuary  for  birds  and 
to  protect  other  forms  of  wildlife,  making 
liim  a  forerunner  of  much  in  the  current 
ecological  movement. 

"Man  of  the  past  that  he  was,  he  was  at 
once  also  a  man  ahead  of  hi.s  time." 

IMMORTALIZED     BY     DEEDS 

Bishop  Burt  recalled  his  sermon  at  Mr. 
Maag's  funeral,  in  1968,  when  he  hazarded  a 
guess.  "I  ventured  to  gues.s,  not  knowing 
that  one  day  we  would  be  dedicating  this 
library  to  him,  that  the  immortality  that  he 
would  have  valued  most  would  be  tliat  found 
in  the  deeds  and  vision  his  life  would  inspire 
in  others  and  In  the  proof  that  we  would  be 
faithful  to  the  spirit  he  sought  to  Infuse 
into  the  life  of  this  city  and  nation." 

Mrs.  Isroff  and  William  J.  Brown  publislier 
of  The  Vindicator  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Maag, 
unveiled  the  portrait.  Brown  said  it  was  a 
happy  occasion  for  the  family  and  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  the  honor. 

Mrs.  Isroff  said,  "Marshall  McCluen  wrote 
that  the  medium  is  the  message.  The  printed 
word  served  as  Mr.  Maag's  primary  medium. 
We,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  YSU,  hope 
that  this  library,  literally  filled  with  nalllions 
of  printed  words,  will  stand  as  the  tangible 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Maag's  message  to  the 
present  and  future  students  of  this  uni- 
versity and  to  all  citizens  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley." 

Richard  J.  Owen,  imlversity  librarian,  an- 
nounced that  a  special  rare  book  collection 
room  is  being  enlarged  and  refurbished  as  a 
gift  to  the  university  by  Brown,  his  sister. 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  and  The  Vindi- 
cator. 

Others  speaking  briefly  were  State  Sen. 
Thomas  E.  Carney,  Mayor  Jack  C.  Hunter  and 
William  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  president  of  Student 
Government. 

The  student  leader  said.  "Youngstown  and 
the  Mahoning  Valley  have  many  industrial 
complexes  and  thriving  businesses.  Yet  on 
this  70 -acre  site  on  top  of  the  hill,  Youngs- 
town produces  one  of  its  most  important 
products  of  the  future — the  thinking,  crea- 
tive minds  of  YSU  students.  On  behalf  of 
those  students,  I  thank  you  for  this  magnif- 
icent building,  the  core  of  the  university  and 
the  catalyst  for  a  better  Mahoning  Valley." 

The  Most  Rev.  James  W.  Malone,  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Youngstown,  offered 
the  invocation  and  Dr.  Sidney  M.  Berkov/itz, 
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rabbi  of  Rodef  Sholom  Temple,  the  benedic- 
tion. Bishop  Burt  was  Introduced  by  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Lucas,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religious  studies  at  YSU. 


LET'S  SPEAK  U?  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF   MISSOITRI 
IN  ^  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  TA'YLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  more  than  happy  today  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  essay  by  Mr.  Rick  VanPelt 
a  senior  at  Webb  City  High  School  in 
Missouri.  It  is  entitled  "Lets  Speak  Up 
for  America  on  Her  200th  Birthday." 
Rick's  presentation  of  this  fine  work  won 
him  first  place  in  his  school's  Bicenten- 
nial oratorical  content  as  well  as  first 
;jlace  in  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  Bicen- 
tennial event. 

I  think  this  essay  is  remarkable  be- 
cause in  a  day  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  what  is  wrong  with  America,  this 
young  man  dares  to  say  what  is  right 
with  our  country.  In  a  very  real  sense  he 
is  making  news.  He  realizes  that  after  a 
steady  diet  of  bad  news,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  bad  news  is  no  news  and 
good  news  is  real  news. 

I  commend  Rick  for  his  good  work.  I 
am  certain  that  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  VanPelt.  are  justly  proud. 

It  is  indeed  time  somebody  spoke  up 
for  America,  and  so  I  commend  this  essay 
for  your  reading: 

Let's  Speak  Up  for  America  on  Her  20Cth 
Birthday 

"Give  me  litjerty  or  give  me  death!" — Pat- 
rick Henry. 

"Equal  rights  for  all  .  .  .  special  privileges 
for  none." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

"I  was  born  an  American;  I  will  live  an 
American;  I  shall  die  an  American." — Daniel 
Webster. 

"And  that  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

"All  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." — Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

"And  so  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." — John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Can  you  think  of  any  American  today  who 
would  dare  to  stand  up  and  speak  such  noble, 
courageotis  words  about  America? 

Oh,  but,  I'm  sure  you  have  heard  that 
America  Is  Just  3,615,122  square  miles  of  lit- 
tered concrete,  polluted  water,  slums,  short- 
ages, crime  and  crisis. 

In  our  time  there  are  those  short  sighted 
pessimists  who  are  snared  in  what  President 
Ford  has  called  a  destructive  kind  of  feeling. 
The  President  said.  "We're  condemning  our- 
selves too  much.  We  should  be  doing  just  the 
opposite." 

James  Carey,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  for 
the  Copley  News  Service,  reported  that  the 
repeated  use  of  negatives — such  as  recession, 
slowdown,  rollback,  shortages,  and  unemploy- 
ment can  eventually  influence  and  help  bring 
on  the  very  conditions  the  words  describe.  It 
would  be  logical  to  assume  that  the  constant 
repetition  of  positive  words — lx>om,  pros- 
perity, and  abundance  would  turn  this  con- 
dition around  and  produce  the  opj)oslte 
results. 

The  negative,  pessimistic,  critical  view  of 
America  taken  by  so  many  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  television  seem  to  have  shaken 
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our  faith  in  oiw  institutions,  our  nation,  and 
even  ourselves. 

But,  do  Americans  really  think  that  things 
are  lousy?  Or  is  it  because  they  are  given  a 
bum  steer  by  a  media  who  live  by  one  rule: 
Good  news  is  no  news!  Wlio  speak.s  for  the 
broad  everyday  marcli  of  American  humanity 
striving  toward  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  a  better  w-ay  of  life?  Let's  speak  up  for 
America  on  her  200th  Birthday. 

First,  let's  speak  up  for  education  In  Amer- 
ica. While  the  press  dwelt  on  how  our  In- 
stitutions weren't  working,  college  enroll- 
ment in  1960  was  more  tliaii  3',i  mUliou,  and 
by  1973  it  had  reached  8.6  million,  and  it  is 
estimated  to  exceed  10  mUliou  by  1980.  Fur- 
thermore, about  60"o  of  todays  college  stu- 
dents come  from  families  in  which  the  head 
of  the  household  never  completed  one  year 
of  college.  Among  the  blacks  the  figure  goes 
to  80%.  Indeed,  In  the  60s  while  people 
complained  that  the  Great  Society  Programs 
weren't  working,  we  built  a  new  junior  col- 
lege every  11  days  for  decade! 

Let's  speak  up  about  the  income  Americans 
have  to  spend.  While  the  daily  television  news 
kept  us  informed  about  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  the  downward  trend  of  the 
stock  market,  real  family  income,  even  after 
Inflation,  has  doubled  in  a  generation. 
Americans  spend  their  money  predominate- 
ly for  food,  education,  housing,  health,  and 
recreation;  and  they  live  in  homes  that  are 
the  envy  of  men  all  over  the  world. 

Let's  hear  some  praise  for  the  more  than 
50  million  Americans  who  are  giving  of  their 
time  for  volunteer  groups  like  Vista,  Ace,  and 
The  National  Center  for  a  Voluntary  Society. 
One  New  York  official  predicts  that  the  1970's 
will  be  remembered  as  the  "Age  of  Volun- 
tarism." It  is  really  a  return  to  American 
tradition  of  everybody  pitching  in  to  help  one 
another. 

Let's  speak  up  for  the  most  generous  people 
in  th©  world.  Americans  gave  over  $50  million 
dollars  to  charitable  causes  last  year.  Though 
plagued  by  unemployment  in  tlie  automobile 
industry,  the  Detroit  area  pledged  a  record 
breaking  36.6  miUion  dollars  to  its  United 
Fund  Campaign. 

And  let's  not  forget  some  praise  for  the 
millions  of  church  members  who  still  be- 
lieve and  teach  our  national  motto,  "In  God 
We  Trust." 

Let's  speak  up  for  all  the  people,  25  mil- 
lion to  be  exact,  who  have  given  of  their 
time  to  make  America's  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration a  time  to  believe  that  Americans  can 
cope  with  high  inflation,  with  the  energy 
shortage,  or  with  political  crisis.  Hardships? 
Sacrifices?  Challenges?  Yes,  but  the  United 
States  has  endured  the  problems  of  a  free 
democracy  for  200  years  and  will  continue 
to  do  BO  in  the  future. 

In  his  book.  The  Real  America,  Ben  J.  Wat- 
tenberg,  concludes  that  while  hand-wringers 
have  been  deploring  the  sad  state  of  America, 
we  have  become  the  first  and  only  massive 
middle-class  society  in  history,  something 
of  a  marvel  in  itself.  And  who  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  hero  of  this  fascinating  book? 
The  President?  No.  The  Congress?  No.  The 
Diplomats?  No.  The  American  people — smart- 
er, wiser,  calmer,  shrewder,  tougher,  and 
more  forgiving  than  theli'  critics  of  the  left 
and  of  the  right. 

Patrick?  Daniel?  Thomas?  Abraham?  I 
hope  you  are  listening.  We're  not  too  good 
with  words,  and  we  do  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems, but,  Qentlemen,  after  200  years,  I  am 
free,  I  am  free  to  report  that  the  American 
Dream  still  lives. 

Happy  Birthday  America! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BLIND  STUDENT  AT  TEMPLE  UNI- 

VERsrry  medical  school 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1976 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  98  years 
ago  Robert  H.  Babcock,  who  was  blind, 
was  admitted  to  the  Chicago  Medical 
College.  He  graduated  and  later  wrote 
books  about  heart  and  lung  diseases. 

That  was  the  last  time  an  American 
medical  school  took  the  chance  and  ad- 
mitted a  qualified  applicant  who  hap- 
pened to  be  blind  imtil  the  Temple  Uni- 
vereity  School  of  Medicine,  in  Philadel- 
phia, agreed  to  accept  David  Hartman 
as  the  181st  student  in  a  fi-eshman  class 
which  normally  numbers  180. 

In  the  2  years  since  Hartman  was  ad- 
mitted he  has  shown  the  correctness 
of  that  decision  and  his  story  is  a  tribute 
to  an  individual  with  great  personal 
strength  and  character  and  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  administratoi-s  who  were  will- 
ing to  do  what  no  other  medical  school 
in  the  country  had  attempted  for  almost 
a  century. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  article  from  Science  mag- 
azine about  Hartman  and  his  experience 
at  Temple: 

[From  Science  magazine.  Mar.  26,  1976] 

Blind  Medical  Student:  Overcoming 
Pheconceptions 

David  Hartman  probably  would  have  done 
very  well  for  himself  anyw-ay,  but,  owhig  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  people,  and 
his  own  character,  he  is  emerging  as  perhaps 
a  very  significant  individual. 

Hartman,  26,  Is  the  first  blind  person  to 
have  been  admitted  to  an  American  medical 
school  in  almost  a  century.  He  is  now  a  senior 
at  Temple  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Philadelphia  and  will  graduate  In  May.  He 
has  completed,  with  only  minor  deviations, 
aU  the  courses  required  of  his  sighted  col- 
leagues. He  plans  to  be  a  psychiatrist,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological rehabiltlatlon  of  handicapped 
people. 

Doctors  who  continue  their  practice  after 
becoming  blind  are  not  unknown;  Hart- 
man even  knows  of  a  couple  who  continued 
their  medical  training  after  losing  their 
sight.  But  starting  from  scratch  without  any 
vision  is  another  matter,  and  there  are  few 
medical  schools  that  will  even  consider 
letting  in  such  a  student.  The  last  time  it 
happened  was  reportedly  in  1878,  when 
Robert  H.  Babcock  entered  Chicago  Medical 
College.  Babcock  learned  anatomy  by  touch 
and  went  on  to  WTlte  books  at>out  heart  and 
lung  diseases. 

■While  Hartman's  success  has  helped  frac- 
ture some  preconceptions  about  the  limita- 
tions of  the  blind,  it  by  no  means  presages 
a  deluge  of  blind  entrants  to  medical  school. 
"David  is  a  unique  person,"  says  M.  Prince 
Brigbam,  assistant  dean  for  admissions  at 
Temple.  "For  every  David  Hartman  there  are 
thousands  [of  talented  blind  people]  who 
would  find  medical  school  so  utterly  and 
maddeningly  frustrating"  they  would  never 
make  it.  "He  has  .  .  .  ego  strength — a  self- 
awareness  sufiBclent  to  allow  him  to  with- 
stand some  of  the  disappointments  he  faces." 
It  all  boils  down,  says  Brigham,  to  Ills  being 
"extremely  mature." 
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Hartman  says  that  some  people  to  whom 
he  reveals  his  calling  conjiu-e  up  visions  of 
carnage  in  the  operating  room — which  would 
seem  to  reflect  a  belief  that  anyone  who  is 
blind  would  have  to  be  some  sort  of  maglclau 
or  superman  to  keep  up.  But  Hartman,  as  he 
himself  insists,  is  no  genius.  He  is,  however, 
well  organized,  realistic,  determined,  and  in- 
telligent. He  has  a  kind  and  thoughtful  pres- 
ence, quite  doctorly,  and  an  appealing 
chuckle  that  gives  one  the  Impression  he 
feels  secure  in  his  control  over  his  life. 

He  has  a  fairly  well  developed  philoso-. 
phy,  one  of  the  major  tenets  of  which  is 
that  everyone  is  handicapped  in  some  way, 
usually  less  obviously  so  but  often  no  less. 
Think,  for  example,  "of  a  guy  who  just 
can't  relate  to  pe<^lf  going  into  psychiatry." 

Hartman  emphasizes  that  his  career  really 
is  a  team  effort,  starting  with  a  family  de- 
termined to  foster  his  Independence  and  keep 
his  horizons  open.  His  teachers  at  college 
fiUly  supported  his  ambitions.  He  is  now 
teamed  up  with  his  wife  Sheryl,  whom  he 
married  in  1973  and  who  plans  a  teaching 
career  once  she  gets  her  doctorate  in  educa- 
tional psychology. 

Hartman  was  born  in  Havertown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  congenltally  deformed  lenses.  At 
the  age  of  8.  what  with  added  complications 
of  glaucoma  and  detached  retinas,  he  became 
totally  blind.  He  spent  6  years  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  and  then  went  on  to  Haverford 
High  School  and  Gettysburg  CoUege.wherc — 
his  determination  to  go  into  medicine  al- 
ready formed — he  majored  in  biology.  He 
successfully  completed  the  lab  work,  sub- 
stituting touch  for  sight,  and  graduated 
with  slightly  less  than  an  A  average.  "He 
achieved  the  impossible  at  Gettysburg,"  says 
Brigliam,  so  it  did  not  seem  irrational  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  continue  doing 
bo  at  Temple. 

Temple,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  only 
medical  school  where  this  attitude  prevailed. 
Hartman,  ever  the  thorough  planner,  started 
probing  medical  schools  during  his  junior 
year  at  college.  He  applied  to  ten  of  them 
his  senior  year  and  was  interviewed  at  Tem- 
ple. Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  Harvard, 
and  Tale.  The  others  said  they  really  didn't 
think  it  would  be  feasible  to  admit  him, 
which  hurt — "I  felt  my  grade  point  averages 
and  performance  warranted  at  least  an  inter- 
view. They  could  have  given  me  that  cour- 
tesy." He  was  invited  for  an  informal  talk 
with  a  group  of  doctors  at  Yale,  all  of  whom, 
he  says,  were  very  skeptical.  "I  walked  out 
of  there  just  ready  to  kill  someone."  Others 
who  interviewed  him  grilled  him  extensively, 
particularly  on  how  he  planned  to  get 
through  histology  (microscopic  study  of  tis- 
sues) and  anatomy.  Hartman  ha^d  all  his 
answers  ready:  be  was  quite  capable  of  learn- 
ing enough  anatomy  and  he  didn't,  after 
all  plan  to  be  a  surgeon;  as  for  histology,  he 
made  the  case  that  a  conceptual  grasp  of 
the  field  was  adequate  for  his  piu^oees. 
Temple,  according  to  medical  school  dean 
Roger  Sevey,  took  the  added  step  of  bringing 
Hartman's  application  through  the  execu- 
tive faculty  (its  policymaking  group)  "to 
make  sure  the  faculty  was  committed  to 
seeing  this  young  man  through."  Once  com- 
mitted, the  school  decided  to  treat  him  as 
much  as  possible  according  to  prevailing 
standards;  they  therefore  did  not  elicit  a 
promise  that  he  would  stick  to  psychiatry. 

Hartman,  whose  father  is  a  banker,  is  pay- 
ing his  own  way,  but  Temple  officials  say  he 
would  have  been  eligible  for  financial  aid 
like  any  other  student.  He  was  accepted  on  an 
experimental  basis,  as  number  181  in  the 
usual  entering  class  of  180,  which  circum- 
vented any  dispute  over  whether  he  was  oc- 
cupying a  place  that  might  have  gone  to 
someone  with  a  better  chance  of  graduating. 
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with  are  car,  eye,  and  mouth  inspections,  and 
skin  ra-shes;  for  the  latter  he  relies  on  the 
patient's  description.  He  laments  the  theft 
of  a  special  blood  pressure  gauge  which  en- 
abled him  to  read  pressure  the  same  way  he 
tells  time  on  his  watch — flipping  up  the 
cover  and  feeling  the  needle  and  raised 
bumps  for  the  numbers.  Hartman  feels  com- 
petent to  liandle  most  diagnostic  problems 
since  there  Is  "very  seldom  a  single  subtle 
abnormaUty"  that  blindness  would  prevent 
him  from  perceiving.  "The  uuconsclous  pa- 
tient is  a  problem,"  he  concedes,  since  there 
Isn't  much  to  work  with  and  Inspection  of 
the  pupils  is  Important. 

Hartman  has  had  to  overcome  reservations 
on  the  part  of  the  clinical  faculty,  says 
Sevey — "a  few  on  the  clinical  faculty  have 
been  unable  to  look  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
blindness  to  the  person  .  .  .  but  most,  even 
If  Initially  skeptical,  have  become  his  advo- 
cate." Beryl  Lawn,  an  Internist  he  has  worked 
with  (and  who,  by  the  way,  was  trained  at 
Temple  after  an  accident  that  rendered  her 
paraplegic),  says  that  patients,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  no  problems  with  Hartman. 
In  fact,  she  says,  "they  remark  p.'U'tlcularly 
on  his  patience  and  empathy.''  Some  don't 
believe  lie  la  blind.  For  public  appearances 
he  dons  a  pair  of  $900  plastic  eye  caps  that 
give  him  a  direct  and  realistic  gaze.  Not  all 
Is  sweetness  and  light,  of  course.  Hartman 
says  he  asked  one  patient  who  struck  him 
as  particularly  depressed  If  anything  could 
bo  done  to  cheer  him  up.  "Yeah,  get  lost, ' 
said  the  man.  Hartman  took  this  In  stride, 
but  the  Incident  points  up  one  overriding 
concern  of  the  handicapped,  particularly 
those  who  are  blind  or  deaf,  namely.  How 
do  I  stack  up?  Lacking  visual  reference  points 
that  everyone  else  takes  for  granted,  such 
a  per.son  must  rely  heavily  on  continuous 
feedback  from  every  available  source.  With 
patients,  there  Is  always  that  uncomfortable 
fear  that  he  might  not  be  doing  them  any 
good,  or  that  he  Is  the  only  one  benefitting 
from  the  encounter. 

Hartman.  who  takes  his  exams  orally,  dic- 
tating answers  to  a  professor,  has  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  how  he  Is  evaluated- 
Students  who  scoS  at  grade  systems  prob- 
ably haven't  thought  much  about  how  Im- 
portant It  is  for  a  handicapped  person  to 
feel  his  grades  reflect  both  an  appraisal  of 
him  in  relation  to  his  capabilities  and  in 
relation  to  the  achievements  of  his  peers. 
"You've  got  to  know  where  you  fit  In."  Too 
much  emphasis  on  the  former  makes  the 
grades  meaningless  In  the  real  world;  too 
much  on  the  latter  is  unrealistic  and  tmfair. 
Hartman  and  his  wife  live  In  a  small  apart- 
ment In  Philadelphia.  He  helps  around  the 
house  and,  despite  all  the  work,  they  find 
time  to  see  friends  and  go  to  basketball  and 
Ice  hockey  games  together.  She  takes  the 
car  to  school  and  he  takes  the  bus,  moving 
aromid  with  the  aid  of  a  collapsible  white 
cane.  Sherl  reads  aloud  for  them  both  as 
well  as  for  him — ciurently  they  are  plowing 
through  The  Cancer  Ward.  Hartman  studies 
in  a  small  den  crowded  v^^th  dozens  of  vol- 
\imes  of  a  Braille  medical  dictionary  and 
many  stacks  of  tapes  identified  with  Bi-allle 
tabs.  He  lias  a  Braille  typewriter  and  an  Optl- 
con,  an  expensive  newly  developed  Instru- 


ment about  the  size  of  a  small  cassette  tape 
recorder  that  translates  printed  words, 
through  ft  lighted  sensor,  into  little  upraised 
brushes  that  give  the  shape  of  each  letter. 
Hartman  finds  the  Optlcon  of  limited  use 
becau-^e  It  is  very  slow  going,  but  Is  thhikliig 
about  better  applications  for  It— such  as 
reading  electrocardiograms. 

After  years  of  arduous  work  and  pl.innln;? 
.and  "wondering  how  crazy  I  really  was"  to 
choose  a  medical  career,  the  future  is  look- 
ing pretty  good. 

Although  Hartman  sees  lilmself  a.s  '  pretiy 
much  average  in  medical  school"  he  is  ia 
the  top  20  percent  of  hLs  cla.ss.  Asked  why 
it  took  so  long  for  a  blind  student  to  be 
admitted   to  medical   school,   he  attributes 
it  partly  to  society's  Increewed  interest  la 
opportunity   for   all,   partly  to   the   change 
in  medical  education  that  permits  a  person 
to    specialize    early.    Extensive    knowledge 
about  everythlu'^  is  r.o  longer  required  and 
"they   don't   need    that   all-Amerlcan  coni- 
plotely  physically  healthy  Individual."  Tem- 
ple also  deserves  considerable  credit.  It  was 
founded  at  the   turn  of  the  century  with 
the  aim  of  bringing  a  medical  education  to 
the  v.orklng  man  and  others  to  whom  It  was 
not  usually  available.  Sevey  says  Its  admls- 
slons  conmilttee  is  tlie  hardest  working  com- 
mittee at  the  school,  and  Beryl  Lawn  says 
the  people  there  are  exceptionally  nice,  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  "to  take  the  whole  person 
into  account."  S.^ys  Sherl  Hartman,  "If  Tem- 
ple ha'in't  been  wlllhig  to  take  the  risk,  he'd 
be  Just  another  blind  per.son  In  psychology." 
Hartman,  who's  always  planning  and  has 
fallback   posltlorts   for  everything,   has  his 
next  5  or  6  years  tentatively  mapped  out.  He 
wants   to   do   two   residencies,   one    In   re- 
habilitative   medicine,    the    other    In    psy- 
chiatry. His  plan   Is  to  do   1   year  In  the 
former  field  ("I  want  to  be  sharp  on  physical 
diagnosis"),  then  take  2  or  3  years  In  psy- 
chiatry and  return  to  rehabilitation,  the  idea 
being  that  you  can't  do  rehabilitation  In  a 
psychiatric   residency,    but   you    can   apply 
psvchlatrlc     training     to     a    rehabllltatloa 
residency.   So   far   he   doesn't   know   much 
about  p.sychlatry,  having  avoided  It  In  the 
interests  of  gettiitg  as  much  physical  medi- 
cine a.s  possible  under  liLs  belt.  He  hypothe- 
sizes,   though,    that    people    who    are    ner- 
vovis    about   psychiatrists    might   feel    more 
relaxed  with  him  because  they  won't  feel 
they  are  being  psyched  out  at  first  glance. 

Hartman  sees  himself  as  working  in  a 
hospital  setting  but  is  also  Interested  i'.i 
doing  tamlly  therapy  (which  he  says  is  partic- 
ularly Important  for  disabled  people)  and 
In  Improving  services  for  the  poor.  He  is 
also  interested  in  developing  new  techniques 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  therapy. 

His  career  will  obviously  include  educa- 
tion of  the  nonhandicapped  as  well,  whose 
ability  to  relate  to  handicapped  people  Is 
often  hampered  by  preconceptions  about 
their  limitations.  Hartman  believes  that  he 
could  very  possibly  be  an  internist  if  he 
chose,  and  he  thinks  some  way  might  even 
be  found  in  the  future  for  a  blind  person  to 
go  Uito  surgery.  "I  dou't  think  anybody 
knows  a  blind  or  disabled  person's  limita- 
tions," says  be.  "There  is  no  way  a  sighted 
person  can  tell  me  what  I  can  or  cannot 
do," — Constance  Houjen. 
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at 


12  o'clock  no<m  and 
by  Hon.  Wikbill  H. 
from  the   State   of 


PRITXR 

tie  Reverend  Edward 
offered  the  following 


Let  us  pray : 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  before  whom  the  genera- 
tions rise  and  pass  away,  amid  all  the 
imcertaintles  of  tills  age  make  us  sure 
of  Thee — our  Creator,  Redeemer,  Guide, 
and  Judge.  Grant  that  we  may  now  be 
guided  by  Thy  spirit  and  strengthened 
by  Tbj  might.  Make  us  grateful  for  past 
achievements.  Spare  u.s  from  craven  re- 


citals of  past  f ailiues  and  from  the  debil- 
itating memory  of  sins  long  forgiven. 
Wlien  the  distant  future  is  unclear  give 
us  clarity  for  each  day's  endeavors  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  of  all  history.  Give  us  a 
part  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  renewal 
of  this  age  that  the  Republic  may  remain 
"one  Nation  imder  God"  and  bring  light 
and  heaUng  and  hope  to  all  mankind. 
In  Thy  holy  rame  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wa.'ihingtOTi,  D.C.,  April  29, 1976. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  tliereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  tlie  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1976,  be  dispen.scd 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  oidered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Armed  Sei-vices  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Opera- 
tions "With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  oideied. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  other 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
until  1  p.m.  or  the  end  the  morning  hour, 
whichever  comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
iwre.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE   TO   KENNETH   E.   DAVIS 
AND   TRACY   MULLIN 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  will  be  losing 
the  services  of  two  very  valuable  aides 
at  the  ei".d  of  this  week,  both  of  wliora  are 
accepting  veiy  attractive  offers  in  the 
real  world  outside  where,  I  am  .siue.  ap- 
preciation is  equal  to  merit  in  these  cases 
where  the  merit  warrants  the  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ken  Davis  has  been  my  admin- 
istrative assistant  in  the  minority  lead- 
er's oflSce,  and  I  have  also  had  the  in- 
valuable help  of  Miss  Tracy  Mulhn,  both 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know  Mr. 
Davis  well  from  his  valuable  and  alwaj's 
willing  cooperation  in  legislative  matters. 
He  has  been  very  ably  backstopped  in 
these  legislative  matters  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  dally  work  of  the  Senate  by 
Miss  Mullin  in  the  minority  leader's 
ofiSce. 

I  am  glad  they  are  being  offered  a  fu- 
ture career,  each  of  them,  which  should 
be  rewai'ding  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 


which  offers  its  own  challenges,  which 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  build 
upon  the  experience  they  have  gained.  I 
think  anyone  who  works  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  does  gain  the  kind  of 
experience  which  is  not  available  to  them 
elsewhere,  and  I  will  miss  them. 

I  know  that  othere  who  know  them  in 
the  Senate,  and  on  our  side  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  miss  them  very  much.  I  wish 
them  both  the  greatest  of  success. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  them  to 
.stay  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  But 
when  opportunity  knocks  at  the  door,  I 
think  it  is  well  for  the  "knockees"  to  be 
alert  and  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  when  they  come. 

So,  I  do  wish  them  success  and  happi- 
ness in  their  future  careers.  We  will 
mi.ss  tliem  vei'y  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wi.sli  to  join  'with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  in  expressing  my  per- 
sonal regret  at  the  coming  loss  of  Ken 
Davis  and  Tracy  Mullin.  They  have  both 
served  the  Republican  leadership  and 
tlie  Senate  well. 

While  we  regret  their  leaving  us,  we 
can  understand  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  appreciate  the  opportunities  which 
are  offered  to  them.  I  express  the  hope 
that  whoever  succeeds  them  are  as  ac- 
commodating, cooperative,  and  imder- 
standing  as  Ken  Davis  and  Tracy  Mullin 
both  have  been.  They  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

TWrr-GRIFFIjS^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguisned  minoi'llV  iilUUUi  9*vUt  to 
allow  me  to  add  a  few  words? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
duties  of  the  minority  leadership  and 
of  the  joint  leadership  often  overlap  and 
require  that  we  work  together  closely. 
I  want  to  indicate  that,  from  my  posi- 
tion as  the  minority  whip,  I  have  foimd 
Ken  Davis  and  Miss  Tracy  Mullin  to  be 
very  competent,  dedicated,  and  coopera- 
tive people  who  have  always  gone  the 
extra  mile  with  our  office  and  with 
every  other  office  on  the  Hill.  We  have 
enjoyed  working  with  them  and  will  miss 
them  very  much. 

I  join  the  distinguished  majority  and 
minority  leaders  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Davis  and  Miss  Mullin  in 
their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


LEADERSHIP  RESPONSE  TO  COM- 
MUNICA-nON  FROM  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

LEGLSLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  and  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  dlstingidshed 
Republican  leader  has  received  a  com- 
munication of  a  similar  nature. 

IV>r    the    Information    of    Senator 


Weicker  and  the  Senate,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  joint  leadership  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  House  faces  up  to  its  responsibility 
on  Monday  next,  as  I  understand  the 
situation. 

Pei-sonally  I  am  unhappy  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  FEC  before  tliis,  but  I  am  sure 
the  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  do  so 
are  thoroughly  understandable. 

The  Senate  has  also  agreed  to  take  up 
the  Intelligence  Oversight  Committee 
matter  on  the  10th  of  next  month,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  assistant 
majority  leader  received  permission  from 
the  Senate  last  night  that  it  would  be  the 
pending  order  of  business  on  that  day, 
so  that  tliere  is  that  assurance  that  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  S.  400,  will 
be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  also  interested  in  Watergate 
reform  and  lax  privacy  legislation.  He 
has  urged  the  leadership  to  make  eveiy 
effort  to  guarantee  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  tlaese,  as  well  as  the  other  two 
l3ropo.sals  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, before  the  July  4  recess. 

It  lias  always  been  the  intention  of  tlie 
kadersliip  to  endeavor  to  do  that  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  see  that  the  wishes  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut are  adhered  to.  But  we  can  do 
nothing  on  Watergate  reform  and  tax 
ijrivacy  legislation  imtil  those  issues  are 
reported  out  of  committee.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  all 
these  matters  v.'ell  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess  and  we  will  jointly  make 
every  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  yield  on  that 
point.  I  have  already  assured  tiie  dis- 
tinguislied  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  to  the  same  effect,  that 
the  measures  in  which  he  is  interested 
that  are  out  of  committee  will  be  acted 
upon.  We  hope  that  those  in  committee 
will  be  promptly  reported.  I  would  like 
to  see,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  action  before  the  July 
recess,  and  I  think  we  are  both  anxious, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  cooperate 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  do  want  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  Fedei*al  Election  Commission  Act.  I 
think  that  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do 
very  promptly  here,  and  whatever  the 
President  does,  he  should  do  very 
promptly,  so  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
imder  the  previous  act  with  regard  to 
matching  funds  legislation  can  be  borne 
in  mind  and  the  effect  of  any  action 
which  would  delay  it  should  also  be  borne 
carefully  in  mind. 

The  conference  report  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, better  than  the  Senate  bill.  It  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  House  bill.  It 
still  has  its  flaws. 

It  has  one  aspect  which  ought  to  be 
worth  noting,  and  that  is,  it  Is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  either  labor  or  man- 
agement and,  I  suppose,  the  conference 
being  made  up  as  it  was.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  achieve  as  an  ideal. 

But,  certainly,  progress  was  made  and, 
certainly,  serious  and  concerned  efforts 
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were  devoted  by  the  committees  and  by 
the  conference,  and  there  was  no  effort 
in  the  conference  t)  delay  this  action 
whatsoever.  Those  wl  lo  watched  the  open 
sessions  of  that  conf(  rence  should  affirm, 
I  think,  that  the  conference,  while  it 
argued  vigorously  orev  many  different 
points,  did  not  indulge  in  any  delaying 
tactics. 

So  the  sooner  we  c^n  act  on  this  meas- 
ure, the  better. 


pore.  The  Chair,  on 


APPOINTMENTIBY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDINT 

The  ACTING  CH(UKMAN  pro  tem- 


behalf  of  the  Vice 


President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-206, 
reappoints  the  following  as  members  of 


the  Commission  on 


tive,  and  Judicial  Silarles:  Mr.  Joseph 


Meglen,  of  Montana, 


and  Mr.  Bernard  G. 


Segal,  of  Pennsylvan  la. 


ROUTINE  MORIi  ING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRISSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prev:  ous  order,  there  will 


now  be  a  period  foi 


Executive,  IjCgisla- 


the  transaction  of 


routine  morning,  business  for  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGES  FRC  M  THE  HOUSE 

ENBOLLED  B1  LLS  SIGNED 


pjn. 


Represent  atlves 


At   12: IS 
House  of 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  o 

announced  that  the 
the  following  enrollei  1 

S.   644.   An  act   to 
Product  Safety  Act  to 
Product   Safety    Comz^Ussion, 
new  appropriations 
and 

8.  2662.  An  act  to  am^nd 
ance  Act  of  1961  and 
Sales  Act,  and  for  othet 


message  from  the 

delivered  by 

its  reading  clerks, 

Speaker  has  signed 

bills: 


aid 


The  enrolled  bills 
signed  by  the  Acting 
pore  (Mr.  Ford  >. 


At  2:15  pjn.,  a 


House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney  annouj  iced  that  the  House 


agrees  to  the  report 


itmend  the  Consumer 

1  Enprove  the  Consumer 

to   authorize 

for  other  purposes; 


the  Foreign  Asslst- 
the  Foreign  Military 
purposes. 


were  subsequently 
President  pro  tem- 


message  from  the 


of  the  committee  of 


conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (fi  Jl.  10230^  to  estab- 
lish a  science  and  t(!Chnology  policy  for 
the  United  States,  to  provide  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  President,  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  ways  and  means  for 
improving  the  Federal  effort  in  scien- 
tific research  and  in  formation  handling, 
and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposfes. 

The  message  also  annomiced  that,  on 
reconsideration  by  Ihe  House  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  not  having  voted 
in  the  afflrmaUve,  tUe  bill  (HJ%.  8617)  to 


restore  to  Federal 
Service  employees 
ticipate  voluntarily, 


civilian  and  Postal 
(heir  rights  to  par- 
as private  citizens, 


iu  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation, 
to  protect  such  empl  syees  from  improper 
political    solicitations,    and    for    other 


purposes,  returned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  objections, 
failed  of  passage. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ford)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Final  DrrEP.MiNATioi*  by  the  IrroiAN  Claims 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  Its  final 
determination  relating  to  the  case  of  the 
Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  and  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  against  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  all  actions  to 
improve  the  combat  proportion  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSED  LEOISLATION  BY  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Small 
Easiness  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Repo".t  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  plans  to  computerize  Its  Indian 
Loan  System  of  Records  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Beport  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Experimental  Schools 
Program:  Opportunities  To  Improve  the 
Management  of  an  Educational  Research 
Program"  (with  au  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
RrroiiT  OF  THE  Secretary  op  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  special  economic  development  and  ad- 
justment assistance  program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
Proposed  Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children  Amendment  op  1976 

A  letter  from  the  Under   Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   amend   the.  Social   Seoirlty    Act   to   Im- 
prove and  simplify   the  program  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (with  ac- 
companying papers);    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commesci 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  for  the  fis- 
cal  year    1975    (with    an   accompanying   re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  op  the  Department  of  the  Army 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  Ap- 
pendix F  of  the  report  on  the  National  Pro- 
gram of  Inspection  of  Dams  containing  the 
Inventory  of  Dams  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Bes.  43S.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities  for 
an  inquiry  and  investigation  relating  to  in- 
telligence activities  carried  out  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Govera^nent  (Bept.  No. 
94-767). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  United  States 
oU  and  gas  lease  numbered  U-0140671,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  94-769) . 

H.B.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Be- 
sources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244),  as 
amended  (Bept.  No.  94-768) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  Bes.  400.  A  resolution  to  establish  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Intel- 
ligence Activities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  64-770). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  A.Talrs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.J.  Bes.  126.  A  Joint  resolution  consent- 
ing to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas  (Bept. 
No.  94-771). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

V 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral:  Wayne  E.  Caldwell,  Anthony  F. 
Fugaro,  Charles  E.  Larkin,  Jr.,  Norman  C. 
Venzke. 

The  following  rear  admiral  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  be  Commander,  Pacific  Area,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving:  Bear  Adm.  Austin  C.  Wag- 
ner, Commander,  Pacific  Area. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  also  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  infonnation  of  Sena- 
tors.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  April  9  and  April  26,  1976.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services : 

Eugene  V.  McAuUffe,  of  Massachusetts,  lo 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  William  D. 
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Houser,  USN,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

In  addition,  there  are  22  In  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below — 
list  beginning  with  Robert  H,  Starek. 
Also,  there  are  1,551  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below — list  beginning  with 
Ronald  R.  Ackerman.  Since  these  names 
have  ali'eady  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  April  9  and  April  12,  1976,  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belatlons,  with  three  reserva- 
tions and  one  declaration: 

Executive  O,  81st  Congress,  1st  session. 
International  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
(Exec,  Bept.  No.  94-23). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tliat  today,  April  29,  1976,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorize 
new  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  oiner  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BABTLErrr    (for  himself  Mr. 
Goldwater,  and  Mr.  Toweh)  : 
S.  3341.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  3342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  organi- 
zations from  private  foundation  status.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PEABSON: 
S.  3343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Lam 
Tsui  and  his  wife,  Chung  Lau  Cheung,  and 
his  son.  Sing  Wah  Tsui.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request) : 
S.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
silver  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  3345.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
tin  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

S.  3346.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe;  and 

S.  3347.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe.  Be- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FORD : 
S.  3348.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
Ursula  Chapman.  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TtlNNEY)  : 

S.  3349.  A  bill  to  protect  citizens'  privacy 
rights  with  regard  to  bank  records,  credit 
records,  telephone  records,  maU  covers,  serv- 
ice monitoring,  and  nonverbal  communica- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3350.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  materials  are  used  in  commerce 
by  establishing  a  materials  research  and  de- 
velopment program  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  3351.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  agents 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  make  arrests 
during  the  investigation  of  passport  and  visa 
law  violations  and  to  carry  firearms.  Beferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlons. 

ByMr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3352.  A  blU  relating  to  the  Tiwa  Indian 
Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  Tortugas, 
N.  Mex.  Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  3353.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  court  of 
claims  to  review  the  Sioux  Black  Hills  claim 
on  the  merits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regular 
Initiation  of  construction  of  the  project  for 
water  quality  control  in  the  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basin,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 
Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
S.  3355.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Initiation 
of  construction  of  the  remaining  features 
within  the  Wichita  River  Basin  to  reduce 
natural  salt  pollution;  and 

S.  3356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  initiation  of 
construction  of  the  natural  salt  pollution 
control  features  required  for  Area  IV  of  the 
Arkansas-Red  River  Basin,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas  project,  prior  to  the  approval 
required  by  Section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 
S.  3357.  A  bill  to  authorize  loan  funds  for 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes.   Beferred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  allow  affected  parties 
a  fair  opportunity  to  comment  upon  notices 
of  proposed  rulemaking  published  in  the 
Federal  Beglster,  to  allow  for  the  orderely 
extenstlon  of  time  for  filing  of  comments  and 
for  the  holding  of  hearings  regarding  con- 
tested matters,  and  to  assure  affected  parties 
of  full  and  fair  c^portunity  to  comment  upon 
agency  rulemaking.  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 

S.  3341.  A  bm  to  abolish  tlie  Federal 
Energy  Administration.  Referred  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  abolish 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

The  FEA  was  originally  set  up  as  a 
temporary  agency  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porally, emergency  situation.  This  fact 
was  widely  recognized  at  tiie  time  by  all 
pei"sons  involved,  including  Mr.  Bill 
Simon,  the  first  Administrator.  PEA's 
authorization  will  expire  June  30  of  this 
year.  My  bill  will  disband  the  agency 


and  transfer  its  functions  to  other  de- 
partments within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  my  bill  will  prohibit 
any  further  expansion  in  FEA  personnel 
beyond  the  number  of  existing  on  the 
first  of  tills  year.  The  FEA  is  an  agency 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 

The  embargo  of  late  1973  to  early  1974 
which  provided  the  impetus  for  the  FEA 
has  long  since  subsided;  there  is  no 
shortage  of  fuels  other  than  a  domestic 
shortage.  The  FEA  has  contributed  very 
little  to  an  expanded  domestic  supply ;  in 
fact,  its  recommended  policies  have  con- 
tributed directly  to  a  contraction  in  that 
supply. 

For  example,  the  FEA  supported  pas- 
sage of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975.  Since  EPCA  became 
law,  domestic  drilling  activity  has  been 
on  a  continuous  decline,  dropping  by 
about  18  percent.  There  are  now  fewer 
rigs  active  than  at  any  time  since  mid- 
1974.  The  same  is  true  with  seismic  ac- 
tivity which  has  declined  continuously 
since  mid-1974. 

Since  the  embargo  which  precipitated 
formation  of  the  FEA,  our  crude  oil  pro- 
duction has  declined  by  about  1  million 
barrels  per  day  and  our  natural  gas  pro- 
duction by  10  billion  cubic  feet  per  day. 

The  fact  that  25  percent  of  available 
drilling  rigs  and  seismic  crews  are  stand- 
ing idle,  the  fMt  that  imports  of  petro- 
leum recently  exceeded  domestic  crude 
production,  and  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
duction continues  to  decline  and  shows 
no  signs  of  even  leveling  off  demonstrate 
how  poorly  the  energy  policies  supported 
by  Congress  and  the  FEA  have  worked. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  FFA  is 
to  administer  a  system  of  crude  oil  price 
and  allocation  controls,  but  these  con- 
trols are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  dur- 
ing 1979. 

A  common  phenomenon  of  a  Federal 
regulatory  agency  is  that  once  estab- 
lished it  tends  to  become  an  advocate  of 
its  regulations,  expanding  and  extending 
authority  and  jmisdiction  in  order  to 
proliferate  itself.  When  one  set  of  regu- 
lations becomes  outdated  or  obsolete, 
new  ones  are  proposed  and  supported  so 
that  the  agency  can  continue  to  survive. 
We  have  seen  this  occur  several  times  al- 
ready dming  the  short  life  of  the  FEA. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  FFA's 
expansion  syndrome.  The  old  Federal 
Energy  Office  under  Mr.  Bill  Simon,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  approxi- 
mately 2,000  employees  to  administer  its 
program.  Just  after  the  FEA  Act  became 
law  in  May  1974,  there  were  3,301  em- 
ployees at  the  FEA.  At  tlie  first  of  this 
year,  the  Agency  had  3.470  employees. 
And  it  now  requests  a  total  of  4.130  for 
tlie  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
FEA  has  doubled  in  size  in  less  than  2 
years. 

My  primary  concern  is  that  when  the 
mandatory  crude  oil  and  allocation  con- 
trol progi-am  moves  into  standby  status 
in  1979,  the  FEA  will  again  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  continued  controls. 

To  abolish  the  Agency  now  would 
avert  this  future  problem. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  I  a.«;k  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  my  letter  to 
chairman  of  the  Goven^ent 
Committee,  be  printed 
There  being  no  obj 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Senator  Ribicoff, 
Operations 
the  Record. 

tion,  the  letter 
in  the  Record, 


n 


J€C 


Wash^cton,  D.C. 

April  27.  1976. 


i  in. 


Committee 


the 
Admlnlst  atlon 


Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
■Chairman,      Committee 
Operations,  Washingt 

Dear   Abe:    As   you 
iment    Operations 
conducting  hearings  on 
Federal  Energy 

I  shall  soon  Introduce 
dresses  this  subject.  My 
the    Federal    Energy 
transfer  Its  functions  to 
and     organizations     with 
Branch. 

I  understand  that  your 
cern  topics  of  a  general 
the  functions  of  the  FEA 
appreciate  your  adding 
der  consideration  by  youi 

If  you  would  be  kind 
my  bill,  I  would  like  to 
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auce  in  this  matter. 
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ports,    proposed    regulations,    and   so   forth 
which  emanate  from  the  agency. 

Many  FEA  activities,  of  course,  have  been 
mandated  by  congressional  action.  During 
FEA's  existence.  Congress  has  enacted  over 
40  energy-related  laws,  many  of  which  re- 
quire PEA  to  take  certain  actions.  FEA's 
present  responsibilities  include  the  gathering 
of  information  concerning  our  national  en- 
ergy supply  and  demand,  forecasting  future 
energy  needs,  encouraging  energy  production 
and  conservation,  and  developing  regulations 
to  enforce  the  current  oil  pricing  provisions. 
This  latter  operation  is  one  which  particu- 
larly concerns  me.  My  staunch  opposition  tc 
oil  price  controls  Is  a  matter  of  record  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  implementation  of 
this  act  by  FEA  has  done  little  to  mitigate 
my  fears. 

Currently  FEA's  major  remaining  function, 
the  petroleum  allocation  and  pricing  provi- 
sions are  scheduled  to  revert  to  stand-by 
status  in  1979.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no 
need  to  encourage  further  controls  by  con- 
tiniUng  their  major  advocate. 

Along  with  a  myriad  of  other  regtilations — 
some  mandated  by  Congress  and  some  self- 
generated — FEA  has  succeeded  In  accom- 
plishing very  little  toward  assuring  energy 
independence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  net  results  of  these  activities  have  been 
more  in  the  nature  of  sapping,  rather  than 
strengthening,  domestic  energy  programs. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  came  the  sobering  news 
that  this  country  is  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  relying  more  on  Imports, 
rather  than  domestic  fuel,  for  our  dally  re- 
quirements. Time  and  again  as  I  travel 
through  my  own  State  of  Texas.  I  see  more 
rigs  being  stacked,  and  hear  reports  of  fur- 
ther decreases  in  drilling  activity.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  continue  exacerbating  our  energy 
needs 

While  Congress  must  share  In  the  blame 
for  many  of  the  policies  enforced  by  FEA,  we 
alone  carry  the  responsibility  for  Its  contin- 
ued existence.  The  present  authorization  for 
FEA  expires  on  Jtinp  30.  Congress  would  do 
a  double  service  to  the  American  people  by 
letting  this  agency  die. 

First  of  all,  we  would  be  taUing  a  positive 
step  toward  rever.'^ing  somo  of  the  damaging 
treads  in  our  energy  policy.  And  secondly, 
we  would  demonstrate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  there  is  some  credibility  behind  all 
the  rhetoric  about  cutting  back  on  federal 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  the  FEA  was  established 
during  a  time  of  crisis,  a  time  which  was 
more  suited  to  such  strong  medicine.  Like 
many  potent  drugs,  a  little  goes  a  long  way, 
and  too  much  can  be  lethal.  We  no  longer 
face  an  oil  embargo.  Our  energy  situation 
has  not  responded  favorably  to  the  constant 
ministrations  of  the  FEA.  And  we  have 
foisted  yet  another  costly  agency  upon  the 
American  taxpayer. 

FEA's  prescription  has  rtui  out.  It  should 
not  be  renewed. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  3342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intei-nal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
organizations  from  private  foundation 
status.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SAND    SPRINGS    HOME 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
certain  charitable  organizations  from 
the  classification  as  a  private  founda- 
tion. This  bill  generally  is  a  counterpart 
of  H.R.  5815,  Introduced  April  9.  1975.  in 
the  House. 


The  private  foundation  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  apply  only 
to  charitable  organizations  which  are 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  and  to 
which  contributions  are  deductible.  A 
charitable  organization  is  a  private 
foundation  unless  it  falls  within  one  or 
more  of  the  specific  exceptions  to  that 
classification.  Generally,  an  organiza- 
tion supported  entirely  by  its  endow- 
ment is  treated  as  a  private  foundation 
unless  it  is  a  church,  hospital,  school, 
medical  research  organization,  or  a  sup- 
port organization  for  any  one  of  the 
foregoing.  Such  organizations  are  classi- 
fied as  public  charities  rather  than  pri- 
vate foimdations. 

Additionally,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion, supported  by  its  endowment  which 
Ls  operated,  supervised  or  controlled  by 
or  in  connection  with  a  civic  league  or 
social  welfare  organization,  or  a  labor, 
agricultural  or  horticultural  organiza- 
tion, or  a  business  league,  chamber  of 
commerce  or  board  of  trade  is  also  ex- 
cluded from  private  foundation  clas- 
sification. 

This  exemption  means  that  a  chari- 
table organization,  organized  and  op- 
erated to  benefit,  or  assist  any  one  or 
more  of  the  public  charities  named  above 
or  of  the  other  exempt  organizations  de- 
scribed above,  will  not  be  treated,  as  a 
private  foundation  and  subject  to  the 
counterproductive  4 -percent  auditing 
tax.  The  justification  for  the  exemption 
from  private  foundation  classification 
for  these  types  of  endowed  support  orga- 
nizations is  the  relationship  between  the 
parent  organization  and  the  support  or- 
ganization. That  relationship  insures 
that  the  support  organization  will  be  as 
responsive  to  the  public  interest  as  the 
parent  organization  itself  is. 

We  see  no  need  to  differentiate  be- 
tween charities  which  are  controlled  by 
fraternal  benefit  societies  and  charities 
which  are  controlled  by  public  charities, 
civic  leagues,  labor  organizations,  or 
trade  associations.  The  element  of  public 
supervision  and  the  element  of  public 
interest  is  essentially  the  same.  Public 
interest  supports  this  exception  since 
these  organizations  generally  are  not 
grantmaking.  family-controlled  foimda- 
tions in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

Additionally,  they  have  generally  not 
been  created  and  are  not  operated  on  a 
discretionary  basis  and  normally  provide 
direct  services  or  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  such  as  operating  an 
orphanage.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
exemption  from  private  foundation  clas- 
sification to  support  organizations  which 
are  public,  fraternal  societies,  one  of 
which  provides  insui'ance  benefits  for 
members  and  dependents  while  the  other 
does  not.  In  both  cases,  they  are  public 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  controlled 
by  a  substantial  donor  or  his  family,  but 
are  responsive  to  their  members. 

The  Treasury  Department  supports 
the  enactment  of  this  provision.  Oral  and 
written  testimony  was  received  on  the 
provision  during  the  general  tax  reform 
hearings  in  1973  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress, it  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
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on  Ways  and  Means,  but  adjom-mnent 
of  the  93d  Congress  precluded  It  being 
reported  by  the  House.  A  written  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  provision  was  fur- 
nished the  Committee  on  Finance  In 
April  of  this  year. 

This  bill  would  assist  any  charitable 
organization  operated,  supervised  or  con- 
trolled by  or  in  connection  with  a  fra- 
ternal society. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Sand  Springs  Home  of 
Sand  Springs,  Okla.  Sand  Springs  Home 
is  an  orphanage  and  widows'  colony  dat- 
ing back  to  1908  whose  original  endow- 
ment continues  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
sary support  for  its  charitable  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  give  this  bill  favor- 
able consideration  during  their  delibera- 
tion on  tax  reform. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request!  : 
S.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  silver  from  the  national  stockpile; 

S.  3345.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tin  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  3346.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  antimony  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  and 

S.  3347.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  following  bills : 

To  authorize  the  disposal  of  silver 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

To  authorize  the  disposal  of  tin  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

To  authorize  the  disposal  of  antimony 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

To  authorize  the  disposal  of  industrial 
diamond  stones  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  requesting  considera- 
tion of  tliese  legislative  proposals  and  ex- 
plaining their  purpose  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-s  follows: 

General  Services  Administbatiok, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  26,  1976. 
Hon.  Nei-sok  a.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committee  is 
a  draft  bill  that  wlU  authorize  di.sposal  of 
silver  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  quantity  of  material  for  the  draft  bill 
has  been  determined  to  be  excess  to  stockpile 
needs. 

Disposal  of  the  material  may  not  be  made 
without  the  express  approval  of  Congress.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  will  not  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  Federal  funds.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sale  of  the  material  will  bring 
money  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  permit 
savings  In  the  storage,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection of  materials  no  longer  needed  for 
stockpiling  purposes.  We  urge  prompt  Intro- 
duction and  enactment  of  the  draft  bill. 


The  Offlce  of  Management  aud  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  are  no  objections  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislative  proposal  to 
the  Congress  and  that  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  be  consistent  with  the  Presidents 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  Eckerd, 
Administrator. 


A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  silver  from 
the  national  stockpile 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  one  hundred 
eighteen  million  troy  ounces  of  silver  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUUig  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h). 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  reqtiirements  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (.for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  3349.  A  bill  to  protect  citizens'  pri- 
vacy rights  with  regard  to  bank  records, 
credit  records,  telephone  records,  mail 
covers,  service  monitoring,  and  nonverbal 
communications.  Refei'red  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  last 
week  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  deci- 
sion which  gives  a  very  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  citizens'  rights  to  privacy  in 
their  bank  statements  and  records. 

The  Court  in  United  States  against 
Miller  held  that  citizens'  banking  records 
are  not  their  private  papers  so  as  to  come 
under  the  protections  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  com't  based  its  deci- 
sion on  the  premise  that  citizens'  bank 
records — checks,  balances,  loan  data,  and 
other  information — belong  to  the  bank 
and  thus  a  citizen  has  no  right  to  chal- 
lenge in  the  courts — or  even  to  be  noti- 
fied— when  a  Government  agency  seeks 
to  obtain  his  or  her  records  from  the 
bank. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides  that — 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  .  .  .  papers  and  effects  agahist  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be 
violated  .  .  . 

In  the  Miller  case,  the  Comt  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  those  of  us  who  had 
hoped  for  a  definitive  decision  recogniz- 
ing that  the  fourth  amendment  protects 
a  citizens'  bank  records.  The  Miller  de- 
cision has  provoked  an  outpouring  of 
criticism  in  the  press  and  among  the 
public.  In  recent  days,  the  Wasliington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star  have 
spoken  out  eloquently  on  the  need  to  as- 
sure the  confidentiality  of  personal  bank- 
ing records.  The  need  for  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  in  this  area  Is  compel- 
ling when  one  considers  the  nature  of 
the  records  maintained  by  banks.  As  1 
stated  in  introducing  legislation  in  the 
past  to  protect  the  privacy  of  bank  rec- 
ords: 


As  all  of  us  know,  an  individual's  bank  ac- 
count Is  not  Just  another  collection  of  pa- 
per. It  Is  extremely  rich  In  details  of  the 
consumer's  personal  and  political  life.  The 
Information  revealed  by  checks,  other  with- 
drawals or  deposits  mirror  the  activities  of 
the  account  holder — the  political  causes  he 
supports,  the  publication  be  subscribes,  tbe 
debts  be  owes,  the  purchases  be  makes,  the 
source  of  his  Income  aud  so  forth. 

Because  information  in  bank  accounts  is 
so  rich  In  details,  It  is  quite  understandably 
sought  after  by  various  government  agencies 
aud  officials  .  .  .  the  characteristics  which 
make  information  contained  in  bank  ac- 
counts tiseful  to  government  agencies  also 
mean  that  basic  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties can  be  trampled  by  abuse  of  the  in- 
formation or  of  the  process  by  which  the 
information  is  obtained. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  tliat  .similar  privacy 
interests  attach  to  other  types  of  personal 
papers,  including  teleplione,  credit,  and 
medical  records. 

Fortunately,  legislation  is  presently 
pending  in  both  the  Hoase  and  Senate 
which  will  go  far  toward  protecting 
against  unjustified  governmental  inva- 
sions of  personal  privacy.  In  June  1975, 1 
introduced  the  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures 
Act,  S.  1888,  which  would  require  a  court 
order  before  any  Federal  agent  could  in- 
spect or  obtain  records  of  bank,  credit, 
telephone,  medical,  or  other  private 
transactions.  Probable  cause  that  a  crime 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed 
must  be  demonstrated  to  the  court  be- 
fore a  warrant  may  be  issued. 

Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act  was 
introduced  last  session,  in  the  other  body 
by  Representative  Charles  Mosher  of 
Ohio,  long  a  supporter  of  citizens'  right 
to  privacy  and  a  most  able  legislator. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  and  our 
colleagues  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedures Act  <S.  1888,  H,R.  214)  Is  making 
substantial  progress  in  the  House.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  pace 
with  the  House  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Representative  Mosher  has  been  very 
Euccessful  in  shepherding  the  bill  through 
that  body.  After  20  days  of  hearings  and 
a  very  detailed  and  lengthy  markup  pe- 
riod, the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Court,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  favorably  recom- 
mended H.R.  214  by  a  vote  of  5  to  0.  The 
full  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House 
is  tentatively  scheduled  to  consider  H.R. 
214  dming  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Representative  Mosher  and  I  are  verj' 
grateful  for  tlie  work  on  our  bill  that  has 
been  done  by  tlie  House  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Cliainnan,  Representa- 
tive Robert  BZastenmeier  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  panel  for  tl.cir  careful  and 
painstaking  effoils. 

To  begin  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  revised  Bill  of  Rights  Procedures 
Act,  I  am  today  Introducing  the  text  of 
the  act  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  this  legislation  as 
carefully  as  possible.  It  has  been  specifi- 
cally endorsed  during  its  consideration  in 
the  House  by  a  broad  range  of  organiza- 
tions including  the  APL-CIO,  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.,  the  Bank  of  America, 
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the  Communications  \  /^orkers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  House  Repuhican  Task  Force 
on  Privacy,  and  the  Na  tional  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Ban  cs.  Some  70  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  House  repiesenting  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  have  coi  ponsored  the  bill. 

The  bill  I  am  Introdi  icing  today  would 
protect  the  privacy  of  i  citizen's  records 
held  by  banks,  telephone  companies,  and 
credit  card  companies  by  permitting 
Federal  agents  to  havj  access  to  these 
records  only  if  they  lollow  one  of  the 
following  procedures: 

First.  Obtain  the  wri  ;ten.  express  con- 
sent of  the  customer; 

Second.  Serve  a  subi)ena  or  summons 
on  the  institution,  wii  h  a  copy  to  the 
customer.  The  information  sought  must 
be  relevant  to  a  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment purpose  and  the  customer  is  given 
the  legal  right  to  challf  nge  the  subpena; 
and 

Third.  Obtain  a  sear  ;h  warrant  issued 
by  a  court. 

These  procedures  in  i  ly  view  will  serve 
to  balance  the  privacy  interests  of  citi- 
zens with  the  legitimite  law  enforce- 
ment needs  of  the  Gov  ;rnment. 

In  addition  to  thes;  provisions,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  establishes 
procedures  when  Feder  al  officials  seek  to 
examine  the  outside  eivelopes  of  first- 
class  mail,  telephone  c  )mpany  monitor- 
ing of  calls  for  service  quality,  and  the 
extension  of  existing  wiretap  law  to 
telegraph  and  telex  messages,  computer 
data  transmLssions,  an  I  other  nonverbal 
messages. 

In  view  of  the  Preside  nt's  proposed  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  judicial  warrant 
requirement  for  national  security  wire- 
taps, the  prortion  of  the  original  H.R.  214 
dealing  with  national  security  wiretaps 
has  been  deleted  from  this  revised  bill. 
Congressman  Mosher  i  (xpects  the  House 
Civil  Liberties  Subconmittee  to  give 
high  priority  to  the  Piesident's  legisla- 
tion. 

We  need  new  laws,  nore  comprehen- 
sive laws  to  protect  th«  t  American  public 
against  unwarranted  ir  vasions  of  privacy 
by  Government  officii  ,1s.  The  recently 
Issued  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Select  Comtnittee  on  Intelli- 
gence, on  which  I  serve(|l,  has  underscored 
the  need  to  Insure  the  protections  of  the 
Constitution  are  fully  ( mforced.  I  believe 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Proc  ;dures  Act  will  go 
far  in  accomplishing  tl  lis  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  oij  the  House  sub- 
committee's version  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Procedures  Act  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  we 
summaiT  of  that  act 
gressman  Mosher's  of 
torials  on  the  Supremt 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  | 
S.  334b 

Be  it  enacted  by  the]  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tl^e  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aapembled.  Tbst  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
cedures  Act  of  1976." 
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"Bill  of  Rights  Pro- 


TITLE    I— CONFIDENTIALITY    OF   FINAN- 
CIAL, TOLL.  AND  CREDIT  RECORDS 

OES'tNITIONS 

Section  1.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "financial  Institution" 
means — 

(1)  a  bank  or  trust  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  a  savings  and  loan  association  or  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  or  homestead  as- 
sociation organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  credit  union  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  any  other  organization  chartered  un- 
der the  banking  laws  of  any  State  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  bank  supervisory 
authorities  of  a  State. 

(b)  The  term  "financial  records"  means 
any  original  or  any  copy  of — 

(1)  any  debit  or  credit  to  a  customer's 
deposit  or  share  account  with  a  financial 
institution;  or 

(2)  any  record  held  by  a  financial  Institu- 
tion containing  information  pertaining  to  a 
customer's  relationship  with  the  financial 
institution. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association. 
trust,  or  any  other  legal  entity  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  term  "customer"  means  any  per- 
.son  who  Is  patronizing  or  has  patronized  a 
financial  Institution  and  who  is  utilizing  or 
has  utilized  a  service  offered  by  that  finan- 
cial Institution,  or  who  is  subscribing  or  has 
subscribed  to  the  services  of  a  communica- 
tion common  carrier,  or  who  is  utilizing  or 
has  iitlUzed  the  services  of  a  credit  card 
issuer,  or  who  is  the  subject  of  a  consumer 
report  assembled  by  a  consumer  reporting 
agency. 

(e)  The  term  "supervisory  agency"  means — 

(1)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

(2)  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

(3)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

(4)  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration; 

(5)  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

(6)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 

(7)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

(f)  The  term  "communication  common 
carrier"  shall  have  the  meaning  given  to 
"common  carrier"  In  section  153(h)  of  title 
47  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  term  "toll  records"  means  tickets, 
lists,  or  other  detailed  records  of  Individual 
calls  or  messages,  telegrams  and  similar  mes- 
sages, and  messenger  service  charges,  whether 
or  not  used  as  a  basis  for  blUlng  to  customers. 

(h)  The  term  "credit  card  Issuer"  means 
any  person  which  offers  to  the  public  anj 
card,  plate,  coupon  book,  or  other  device 
which  may  be  utilized  In  lieu  of  cash,  check, 
or  similar  method  of  pajrment  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  money,  property,  labor,  or  serv- 
ices. 

(i)  The  term  "consumer  reporting  agency" 
means  any  person  which,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis 
regularly  engages  In  whole  or  In  part  In  the 
practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating  con- 
sumer credit  Information  on  consumers  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  consumer  reports 
to  third  persons,  and  which  uses  any  means 
or  faculty  of  Interstate  conunerce  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  or  furnishing  consumer 
reports  as  defined  In  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  (Public  Law  91-508,  October  26,  1970, 
84  Stat.  1136.). 

(J)  The  term  "credit  records"  means  any 
record  held  by  a  credit  card  Issuer  which  con- 
tains Information  pertaining  to  a  customer's 


relationship  with  the  credit  card  Issuer  or  in- 
formation relating  to  a  customer  contained 
In  a  consumer  report  assembled  by  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency. 

ACCESS    TO    RECORDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  may  obtain  copies  of,  access  to, 
or  information  contained  In  the  financial 
records,  toll  records,  or  credit  records  of  any 
customer  in  the  possession  of  a  financial  In- 
stitution, communication  common  carrier, 
credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer  reporting 
agency  unless  the  records  are  described  with 
sufficient  particularity  to  Identify  the  infor- 
mation sought  and: 

(1)  such  customer  has  authorized  such 
disclosure  in  accordance  wltli  section  4; 

(2)  such  financial,  toll  or  credit  records  are 
disclosed  In  response  to  an  administrative 
subpoena  or  summons  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6; 

(3)  svich  financial,  toU  or  credit  records  are 
disclosed  In  response  to  a  search  warrant 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  6; 
or 

(4)  such  financial,  toll  or  credit  records 
are  disclosed  in  response  to  a  Judicial  sub- 
poena which  meets  tlie  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 7. 

(b)  Any  customer  whose  records  are  sub- 
poenaed pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  have 
standing  to  move  to  quash  or  to  seek  other 
relief. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON   THE   RELEASE    OF    RECORDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  financial  institution,  com- 
munication common  carrier,  credit  card  Is- 
suer, or  consumer  reporting  agency,  or  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  may  pro- 
vide to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  copies  of,  access  to,  or  the 
Information  contained  in,  the  records  of 
any  customer  except  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of 
this  title  and  section  604(3)  (A)  and  (C) 
of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (Public 
Law  91-508,  title  VI,  October  26,  1970,  84 
Stat.  1136). 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  preclude  a  fi- 
nancial institution,  communication  com- 
mon carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer 
reporting  agency  from  notifying  appropriate 
official  of  suspected  violations  of  the  crim- 
inal law:  Provided,  however.  That  any  ac- 
cess to  customer  records  shall  be  governed 
by  sections  2  and  3(a)   of  this  title. 

CUSTOMER  ATTTHORIZATION' 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  customer  may  authorize  dis- 
closure under  section  (2)  (a)(1)  if  he  or 
those  seeking  disclosure  furnish  to  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  communication  common 
carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer  re- 
porting agency  a  signed  and  dated  state- 
ment by  which  the  customer — 

(1)  authorizes  in  writing  such  disclosure 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  which  au- 
thorization shall  not  exceed  a  period  of  one 
year; 

(2)  identifies  the  financial,  toll  or  credit 
records  which  are  authorized  to  be  dis- 
closed; 

(3)  specifies  the  agencies  or  authorities 
to   which   such   records   may   be   disclosed; 

(4)  states  that  he  understands  that  be 
has  the  right  at  any  time  to  revoke  the 
authorization;  and 

(5)  states  that  he  understands  that  he 
has  the  right  at  any  time  to  obtain  from 
the  financial  Institution,  communication 
common  carrier,  credit  card  issuer,  or  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  examlnatlonB. 

(b)  No  such  authorization  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  doing  business  with 
such  financial  Institution. 

(c)  The  financial  Institution,  commtmlca* 
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tion  common  carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  and 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  examinations  of  the  customer's 
records  made  pursuant  to  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  Identity  of  the  person  examin- 
ing toll  or  credit  records,  the  governmental 
agency  or  department  which  he  represents, 
and  a  copy  of  the  authorization. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     SUBPOENAS     AND     SUMMONSES 

Sec.  5.  An  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  section  2(a)(2) 
and  as  authorized  by  law,  may  obtain  from 
a  financial  institution,  communication  com- 
mon carrier,  credit  card  issuer,  or  consumer 
reporting  agency  copies  of,  access  to,  or  in- 
formation contained  In  the  financial,  toll,  or 
credit  records  of  any  customer  pursuant  to 
an  administrative  subpoena  or  summons  Is- 
sued by  the  agency  or  department  If — 

(1)  such  subpoena  or  summons  Is  sought 
In  order  to  obtain  Information  relevant  to  a 
legitimate    law   enforcement    purpose;    and 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  or  summons 
has  been  jjersonally  received  by  the  customer 
or  mailed  to  his  last  known  address  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  on  the  date  on  which 
the  subpoena  was  served  on  the  financial 
Institution,  communication  common  carrier, 
credit  card  issuer,  or  consumer  reporting 
agency  together  with  the  following  notice : 

"Records  or  Information  concerning  your 
transactions  held  by  the  organization  named 
in  the  attached  summons  are  being  sought 
by  this  (agency  or  department)  for  the  fol- 
lowing purpose:  If  you  desire 
that  such  records  or  information  not  be 
made  available,  you  should  Immediately 
notify  this  agency  or  department  (self- 
addressed  and  postage  paid  envelope  enve- 
lope enclosed)  In  wrltmg,  signed,  and  dated. 
Otherwise,  upon  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
days  from  the  date  of  delivery  or  maUing  of 
this  notice,  the  records  or  Information  re- 
quested therein  will  be  made  available."; 

(3)  eighteen  days  have  expired  from  the 
date  of  personal  deUvery  or  mailing  of  notice 
to  the  customer  and  within  which  time  pe- 
riod neither  the  customer  nor  the  financial 
Institution,  communication  common  carrier, 
credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer  reporting 
agency  has  objected,  In  writing,  to  the  record 
or  Information  being  made  available;    and 

(4)  concurrent  with  service  of  an  admin- 
istrative subpoena  or  summons  a  notice  Is 
provided  to  the  financial  Institution,  com- 
munication common  carrier,  credit  card  Is- 
suer, or  consumer  reporting  agency  stating 
the  rights,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of  .such 
organization  under  this  Act. 

SEARCH    WARRANTS 

Sec.  6.  An  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  may  obtain  the  financial,  toll, 
or  credit  records  of  any  cu.stomer,  from  a 
financial  institution,  communication  com- 
mon carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer 
reporting  agency  under  section  2(a)(3),  If 
he  obtains  a  search  warrant  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or  to 
applicable  State  law. 

JUDICIAL    SUBPOENAS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  An  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof  In  accordance  with 
section  2(a)  (4) ,  may  request  from  a  financial 
Institution,  communication  common  carrier, 
credit  card  Issuer  or  consumer  reporting 
agency  copies  of,  access  to,  or  information 
contained  In,  the  financial,  toll,  or  credit 
records  of  any  customer  pursuant  to  a 
Judicial  subpoena  if — 

(1)  such  subpoena  is  authorized  by  law 
and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
subpoena  will  produce  Information  relevant 
to  a  legitimate  law  enforcement  pxirpose; 


(2)  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  Has  been  per- 
sonally received  by  the  customer  or  mailed 
to  his  last  known  address  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  on  the  date  on  which  the  sub- 
poena was  served  on  the  financial  Institu- 
tion, communication  common  carrier,  credit 
card  issuer,  or  consumer  reportmg  agency 
together  with  the  following  notice : 

"Records  of  Information  concerning  your 
transactions  which  are  held  by  the  organiza- 
tion named  In  the  attached  subpoena  are 
being  sought  by  this  (agency  or  department 
or  authority)  for  the  following  purpose: 
.  If  you  desire  that  such  records  or 
Ui formation  not  be  produced,  you  should 
within  eighteen  days  sipply  to  the  court 
named  In  the  subpoena  to  prohibit  Its  en- 
forcement. Otherwise,  upon  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  delivery 
or  mailing  of  this  notice  the  records  or 
Information  requested  therein  wUl  be  made 
available.";  and 

(3)  eighteen  days  have  expired  from  the 
date  of  personal  delivery  or  mallUig  of  notice 
to  the  customer  within  which  period  either 
the  customer  or  the  financial  Institution, 
communication  common  carrier,  credit  card 
Issuer,  or  consumer  reporting  agency  or 
both  may  move  to  quEish  such  subpoena 
In  the  court  named  lu  the  subpoena;  and 

(4)  concurrent  with  service  of  a  svibpoena 
a  notice  Is  provided  to  the  financial  institu- 
tion, communication  common  carrier,  credit 
card  Issuer,  or  consumer  reportUig  agency 
stating  the  rights,  obligations,  and  liabilities 
of  such  organization  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  application  of  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent  or  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  grant  such  subpoena 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (1)  vrith  a 
temporary  delay  of  delivery  or  of  mailing  to 
the  customer  a  copy  of  the  subpoena  and  any 
notification  of  the  existence  of  the  subpoena, 
which  delay  shall  not  exceed  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  Issuance,  If  the  court 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  or  sworn 
testimony,  that  It  has  been  affirmatively 
demonstrated  that  such  notification  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  a  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  any  of  the  criminal  offenses  Usted  In 
subsection  (c).  If  the  court  so  finds  It  shall 
enter  an  ex  parte  order  granting  the  re- 
quested delay.  Additional  delays  may  be 
granted  by  the  court  upon  application,  but 
only  In  accordance  with  this  subsection.  The 
total  period  of  time  from  service  of  the  sub- 
poena to  notification  of  the  customer  shall 
not  exceed  one  year,  except  If  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit 
finds  on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  or  sworn 
testimony  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  criminal  offense  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  being  committed,  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  Is  about  to  be  committed,  and  that 
the  records  sought  or  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  are  relevant  to  a  continuing 
investigation  of  such  offense;  in  which  case 
such  Judge  shall  enter  an  ex  parte  order 
granting  the  requested  delay.  Such  addi- 
tional delays  are  not  limited  In  number,  but 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  each.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  delay  of  notification  of  the  customer  the 
following  notice  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed 
to  him  along  with  a  copy  of  the  subpoena : 

"Records  or  Information  concerning  your 
transactions  which  "Bre  held  by  the  organiza- 
tion named  in  the  enclosed  subpoena  were 
supplied  to  the  authority  named  In  the  sub- 
poena on  (date)  .  Notification  was 
withheld  pursuant  to  a  determination  by  the 
court  that  such  notice  would  seriously  Jeo- 
pardize an  Investigation  concerning 

(c)  Delay  of  notification  of  issuance  of  a 
subpoena  may  be  sought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  If  such  subpoena  Is  Issued  In  regard 
to  any  of  the  following  offenses:  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  201    (bribery  of 


public  officials  and  witnesses),  section  224 
(bribery  in  epcrtlng  c<Hitests),  subsections 
(d),  (e).  (f).  (g),  (h).  or  (1)  of  section  844 
(unlawful  use  of  explosives),  section  1084 
(taransmisslou  of  wagering  Information) ,  sec- 
tion 1503  (influencing  or  injuring  an  officer, 
Juror,  or  witness  generally),  section  1510 
(obstruction  of  criminal  investigations), 
section  1511  (obstruction  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement),  section  1761  (Presidential 
assassinations,  kidnaping,  and  assault) ,  sec- 
tion 1951  (Interference  with  commerce  by 
threats  or  violence),  section  1952  (Interstate 
and  foreign  travel  or  transportation  In  aid 
of  racketeering  enterprises) ,  section  1954 
(offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to  Influ- 
ence operations  of  employee  benefit  plan) , 
section  1955  (prohibition  of  business  enter- 
prises of  gambling) ,  section  659  (theft  from 
interstate  shipment),  section  664  (embezzle- 
ment from  pension  and  welfare  funds),  sec- 
tions 2314  and  2315  (interstate  tmaaparXA- 
tion  of  stolen  property),  section  1963  (viola- 
tions with  respect  to  rackeeter  Influenced 
and  corrupt  organizations)  or  section  861 
(violations  with  respect  to  congressional  as- 
sassination, kldnapmg  and  assault) ,  ^pen- 
dbc,  section  1202  (receipt,  possession,  or  trans- 
portation of  firearms) ;  any  offense  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
under  sections  2274  through  2277  of  title  42, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954),  or 
luider  litle  18.  United  States  Code,  chapter  37 
(relating  to  espionage),  chapter  105  (relat- 
ing to  sabotage),  chapter  115  (relattog  to 
treason),  or  chapter  102  (relating  to  riots); 
a  violation  of  section  186  or  section  501(c) 
of  title  29,  United  States  Code  (dealing  with 
restrictions  on  paymentjs  and  loans  to  labor 
organizations) .  or  any  offense  which  involves 
murder,  kidnaping,  robbery,  or  extortion,  and 
which  is  punishable  under  title  18.  United 
State.s  Code;  any  offense  Involving  counter- 
feiting punishable  under  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  sections  471.  472  or  473;  any 
offense  involving  bankruptcy  fraud  or  the 
manufacture,  importation,  receiving,  con- 
cealment, buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  narcotic  drugs,  msirlhuana,  or  other 
dangerous  drugs,  punishable  under  any  law 
of  the  United  States;  any  offense  including 
extortionate  credit  transactions  under  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  sections  892,  893.  or 
894;  or  any  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  offenses. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  aft*»r  the  expiration 
of  a  delay  (or  each  extension  thereof) 
granted  mider  subsection  (b),  the  Judge 
granting  or  denying  the  delay  shall  report  to 
the  Administrative  Office  of  United  States 
Courts — 

(1)  the  fact  that  a  delay  or  extension  nf 
delay  was  requested; 

(2)  the  offense  the  Investigation  of  which 
V.  as  the  basis  for  the  request  for  delay: 

(3)  the  disposition  of  the  request  for  de- 
lay; 

(4)  the  total  period  cf  time  for  which  no- 
tice had  been  previously  wlLhheld;  and 

( 5 )  the  identity  of  the  mvestlgative  or  law 
eiiforcement  officer,  autliority  or  agency  re- 
questing the  delay. 

In  April  of  each  year  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  concerning  the  number 
of  applications  for  extension  of  delay  and 
the  number  of  extensions  granted  or  denied 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  a  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  data  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
director  of  the  AdminlstratiTe  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  Is  authorized  to  issue 
binding  regtilatlons  dealing  with  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  the  reports  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  section. 
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(b)  unless  the  chief  post^al  Inspector,  a  re- 
gional chief  postal  Inspector,  an  Inspector  in 
charge,  or  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
has  good  cause  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for 
the  proposed  mail  cover  and  the  facts  on 
which  the  applicant  relies,  that  such  pro- 
cedure Is  necessary  In  regard  to  a  continuing 
Investigation  of  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  a  felony  or  Is  necessary  to  se- 
cure information  in  the  Interest  of  locating 
a  fugitive;  and 

(c)  unless  the  chief  postal  Inspector,  a  re- 
gional chief  postal  Inspector,  or  an  inspector 
in  charge  has  received  a  written  request  for 
such  mail  cover  from  the  director  w  chief 
officer  of  an  authority  of  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  one  of  whose  primary  func- 
tions is  to  Investigate  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  a  felony,  or  unless 
the  chief  postal  Inspector,  a  regional  chief 
postal  Inspector,  or  an  inspector  In  charge 
has  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  initiation 
of  such  mall  cover  is  necessary  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  commission  or  attempted  com- 
mission of  a  postal  felony. 

TIME   PERIODS 

Sec.  3.  A  mall  cover  may  be  conducted 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  Authorization  for 
contlnitance  of  a  mail  cover  for  additional 
periods  of  thirty  days  may  be  obtained,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  this  title.  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  period  of  time  for  a 
mail  cover  exceed  one  year,  unless  a  Judge 
of  a  United  States  court  finds  on  the  basis 
of  an  aflldavlt  or  sworn  testimony  that  the 
termination  of  such  mall  cover  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  a  continuing  Investigation 
of  the  commission  or  attempted  commission 
of  a  felony  or  of  the  location  of  a  fugitive. 
If  such  Judge  so  finds  he  may  authorize  the 
continuance  of  the  mall  cover  for  additional 
periods  not  exceeding  one  year  each.  In  such 
event,  the  requesting  authority  shall  make 
application  for  continuance  of  the  mall  cover 
for  periods  not  exceeding  thirty  days  pur- 
suant to  section  2. 

EMERGENCY   AITTHOEIZATION 

Sec.  4.  If  the  chief  postal  Inspector  or  a 
regional  chief  postal  inspector  has  good 
cause  to  believe  that  a  speedy  Initiation  of 
a  mail  cover  is  necessary  In  regard  to  a 
continuing  Investigation  of  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  a  felony,  or  of 
the  location  of  a  fugitive  he  may  authorize 
such  mall  cover  on  the  basis  of  an  oral  re- 
quest from  the  director  or  chief  officer  of  an 
authority  ot  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment one  of  whose  primary  functions  Is  to 
investigate  the  commlBsion  or  attempted 
commission  of  a  felony:  Provided. 

That  such  oral  request  Is  followed  within 
forty-eight  hours  by  a  written  request  and 
supporting  affidavit  to  the  chief  postal  In- 
spector or  regional  chief  postal  Inspector  who 
authorized  the  mall  cover,  and 

That  no  record  of  any  data  received  from 
such  mall  cover  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  requesting  authority  until  such  written 
request  and  supporting  affidavit  have  been 
received  and  such  mail  cover  has  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2. 

NOTICE 

Sec.  5.  Within  a  reasonable  time,  but  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  termination 
Of  the  period  for  a  mall  cover,  the  chief 
postal  inspector,  regional  chief  postal  inspec- 
tor, or  inspector  in  charge  who  authorized 
the  mail  cover,  shall  provide  to  the  person 
whose  mail  Is  the  subject  of  the  mall  cover 
a  notice  of  the  existence,  dates,  and  purpose 
of  such  mail  cover,  except  that  enich  notice 
shall  be  waived  If  a  judge  of  a  United  States 
court  finds  on  the  basis  at  an  affidavit  or 
sworn  testimony  that  the  notice  of  such  mall 
cover  would  seriously  Jeopardize  a  continu- 
ing investigation  of  the  commission  or  at- 


tempted commission  of  a  felony  or  of  the 
location  of  a  fugitive. 

RECOBOS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  requests  for  mall  covers, 
with  records  of  action  thereon,  shall  be  with- 
in the  ciistody  of  the  chief  postal  Inspector. 

(b)  The  regional  chief  postal  Inspectors 
and  the  inspectors  in  charge  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  maU  cover  request  received  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  any  action  thereon  to 
the  chief  postal  inspector. 

(c)  If  the  chief  postal  inspector  deter- 
mines that  a  mail  cover  was  improperly  ini- 
tiated by  a  regional  chief  postal  inspector  or 
an  Inspector  in  charge,  all  data  and  records 
of  information  received  from  such  mall  cover 
shall  be  impounded  and  the  requesting  au- 
thority notified  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mail  cover  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(d)  No  file  or  record  pertaining  to  a  mall 
cover  shall  be  retained  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  eight  years, 

seforting  requirement 
Sec   7.   In   AprU   of  each  year  the  chief 
postal  Inspector  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  year  of— 

(a)  the  nxxmber  of  requests  for  mail  covers 
and  the  number  of  authorizations  granted 
listed  by  each  Postal  Inspection  Service  divi- 
sion for  which  such  authorizations  were 
made; 

(b)  the  identity  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  making  requests  for  mall  covers 
listed  by  each  Postal  Inspection  Service  divi- 
sion for  which  such  requests  were  made;  and 

(c)  a  list  of  the  offenses  for  which  mall 
cover  requests  were  received  listed  by  each 
Postal  Inspection  Service  division  for  which 
such  requests  were  made. 

INJUNCTIVE  relief 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
contained  in  this  title  or  otherwise  avaUable, 
Injunctive  relief  shall  be  available  to  any 
person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or  threatened 
vloUtlon  of  this  tiUe.  In  the  event  of  any 
successful  action,  costs  together  with  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court  may  be  recovered. 
TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER 
H9.  TITLE  18,  UNITKD  STATES  CODE 

COMMUNICATION  COMMON  CARRIEB  PRACTICES 

Section  1.  (a)  SecUon  2510  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  definitions: 

"(12)  'supervisory  observing'  mpans  the  in- 
terception by  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
a  communication  common  carrier  of  any 
oral  or  wire  communication  of  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  such  communication 
common  carrier; 

"(13)  'service  observing'  means  any  Inter- 
ception which  Is  a  necessary  incident  to  the 
rendition  of  service,  by  a  communication 
common  carrier,  of  the  voice  content  of  a 
customer-to-customer  oral  or  wire  com- 
munication for  purposes  other  than  super- 
visory observing  or  protection  against  theft 
of  service;  and 

"(14)  'protection  against  theft  of  service' 
means  any  action  on  the  part  of  a  commu- 
nication common  carrier  the  piupose  of 
which  is  to  protect  such  communication 
common  carrier  against  a  violation  of  section 
1343  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (fraud  by 
wire,  radio,  or  television)  or  similar  State 
statute.". 

(b)  SecUon  2511(2)  (a)  (1)  of  such  Utle  18 
Is  amended  to  read :  "It  shall  not  be  unlaw- 
ful for  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  a 
communication  common  carrier,  acting  In 
the  official  capacity  of  his  employment,  to 
engage  in — 

"(A)  supervisory  observing:  Provided, 
That— 

"(1)  the  officer,  employee,  or  agent  against 
whom  such  Interception  Is  directed  has  been 
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given  prior  notice  In  writing  of  the  likehood 
of  such  interception, 

"(2)  such  interception  Is  engaged  In  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  training  or  evaluation  of 
employee  performance, 

"(3)  such  interception  Is  engaged  In  solely 
on  communication  facilities  which  are  clear- 
ly identified  as  being  subject  to  possible  in- 
terception, and 

"(4)  such  interception  involves  no  record- 
ing of  the  voice  content  of  any  communica- 
tion; 

"(B)   service  observing:   Provided,  That — 

"(1)  the  interception  of  the  voice  content 
of  any  customer-to-customer  oral  or  wire 
communication  shall  not  exceed  ten  seconds 
without  the  Imposition  of  an  Intercept  an- 
nouncement signal  or  other  actual  notice  to 
the  customer,  and 

"(2)  such  interception  involves  no  record- 
ing of  the  voice  content  of  any  conmiunica- 
tloii; 

"(C)  Interception  of  any  oral  or  wire 
communication  for  purposes  of  protection 
against  theft  of  service:  Provided,  That — 

"(1)  such  communication  common  carrier 
shall  not  Intercept  or  record  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  seconds  of  the  voice 
content  of  any  oral  or  wire  communication 
intercepted  in  the  interest  of  protection 
against  theft  of  service.". 

supervisory  observing  by  other  than 
communication  common  carriers 

Sec.  2.  Section  2516(2)  (d)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
Provided  that  no  interception  of  any  wire  or 
oral  communication  by  a  person  directed 
against  an  employee  which  Is  authorized  by 
prior  consent  of  such  employee,  ■•shall  l>e  law- 
ful under  this  chapter  unless : 

(I)  such  employee  against  whom  such  In- 
terception is  directed  has  been  given  prior 
notice  In  writing  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
interception,  and 

(II)  such  interception  is  engaged  in  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  training  or  evaluation  of 
employee  performance,  and 

(ill)  such  interception  is  engaged  In  solely 
on  communication  facilities  which  are  clearly 
identified  as  being  subject  to  possible  inter- 
ception, and 

(iv)  such  Uiterception  Involves  no  record- 
ing on  tape  or  wire  or  other  comparable  de- 
vice of  the  voice  content  of  any  communica- 
tion." 

COURT  ORDERED  INTERCEPTIONS  IN  TOLL  FRAUD 
CASES 

Sec  2.  Section  2516(1)  (c)  of  such  title  18 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
section  1343  (fraud  by  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision) :". 

REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  2519  of  such  title  18  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(4)  in  January  of  each  year,  each  com- 
munication common  carrier  shall  report  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
concerning  the  interceptions  made  by  it  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  for  the 
protection  of  Its  service  against  theft  of  serv- 
ice, including  a  description  of  all  such  inter- 
ceptions, the  nature  and  frequency  of  the 
incriminating  communications  intercepted, 
the  number  of  persons  whose  communica- 
tions were  intercepted,  the  total  number  of 
hours  of  recording  of  communications  uiter- 
cepted,  and  the  average  minutes  of  sucli 
recording  for  each  communication  inter- 
cepted. In  April  of  each  year  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  Information  received  by 
tlie  Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 


POSSESSION    OP    DEVICE    FOR    THEFT    OF    SERVICE 

Sec.  4.  Sections  2512  and  2513  of  such  title 
18,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2512.  Manufacture,  distribution,  posses- 
sion, and  advertising  of  wire  or 
oral  communication  intercepting 
devices  or  devices  for  theft  of 
service  prohibited 

"  ( 1 )  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  any  person  who  willfully — 

"(a)  sends  through  the  mall,  or  sends  or 
carries  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  the 
design  of  such  device  renders  it  primarily 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  surreptitious 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
or  the  surreptitious  theft  of  a  communica- 
tion common  carrier's  service: 

•■(b)  manufactures,  assembles,  posses-ses,  or 
sells  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  de- 
vice, knowing  or  having  reason  to  luiow  that 
the  design  of  such  device  renders  it  pri- 
marily useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  surrep- 
titious interception  of  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nications or  the  surreptitious  theft  of  a 
commxuilcation  common  carrier's  service, 
and  that  such  device  or  any  component 
thereof  has  been  or  will  be  sent  through  the 
mail  or  transported  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce;  or 

■■(c)  places  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
handbill,  or  other  publication  any  advertise- 
ment of — 

"(i)  any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  the  design  of  such  device  renders  it  pri- 
marily useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  surrep- 
titious interception  of  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nications or  the  surreptitious  theft  of  a  com- 
munication common  carrier's  service;  or 

"(11)  any  other  electronic,  mechanical,  or 
other  device,  where  such  advertisement  pro- 
motes the  use  of  such  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  surreptitious  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications  or  the  surreptitious 
theft  of  a  commuulcatiou  common  carrier's 
service, 

knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  such 
advertisement  will  be  sent  through  the  mail 
or  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(2)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  this 
section  for — 

"(a)  a  common  carrier  or  an  officer  agent, 
or  employee  of,  or  a  person  under  contract 
with,  a  common  carrier,  in  the  normal  course 
of  the  common  carrier's  business,  or 

"(b)  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  a 
person  luider  contract  with,  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  in  the  normal  course  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  to: 

Send  through  the  mail,  send  or  carry  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  manufac- 
ture, assemble,  possess,  or  sell  any  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  device  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  the  design  of  such 
device  renders  it  primarily  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  the  surreptitious  interception  of 
v^'ire  or  oral  conimvinlcations  or  the  surrep- 
titious theft  of  a  communication  common 
carrier's  service. 

■■^  2.'513.  Confiscation  of  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nications intercepting  devices  or 
devices  for  theft  of  service 

'•Any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device  itsed,  sent,  carried,  manufac- 
tured, assembled,  possessed,  sold  or  ad- 
vertised in  violation  of  section  2511  or  sec- 
tion 2512  of  this  chapter  may  be  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  All  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  (1)  the  selziure,  summary 
and  judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of 


vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage 
for  violations  of  the  customs  laws  contained 
in  title  19  of  the  United  States  Code,  (2)  the 
disposition  of  such  vessels,  vehicles,  mer- 
chandise, and  baggage  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  thereof,  (3)  the  remission  or  miti- 
gation of  such  forfeiture,  (4)  the  compro- 
mise of  claims,  and  (6)  the  award  of  com- 
pensation to  Informers  in  respect  of  such 
forfeitures,  shall  apply  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, iiLsofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  ex- 
cept that  such  duties  as  are  Imposed  upon 
the  collector  of  customs  or  any  other  person 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  baggage 
luider  the  provisions  of  the  customs  lavi-s 
contained  in  title  19  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to 
.seizure  and  forfeiture  of  electronic,  mechani- 
cal, or  other  Intercepting  devices  or  devices 
for  the  surreptitious  theft  of  a  communica- 
tions common  carrier's  service  under  this 
section  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  authorized  or  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

DtFINITlON   OF    ORAL   OB    WIRE   COMMUNICATION 

Sec.  5.  Section  2510(4)  of  such  title  18  is 
amended  by  deleting  ••aural". 

TITLE  IV— PENALTIES 
Whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
TITLE  V— CONGRESSIONAL  SUBPOEN.\S 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  sub- 
poenas issued  by  the  United  States  Congress. 


H.R.  214 — Bill  of  Rights  Procedures  Act 

(As  amended  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice) 

BACKGROUND 

First  introduced  in  1974  by  Senator 
Charles  Mathias  (R-MD)  and  Representative 
Charles  Mosher  (R-OHIO),  The  Bill  of 
Rights  Procedures  Act  has  a  bipartisan  group 
of  73  cosponsors  in  the  House.  The  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
held  detailed  hearings  In  1976  and  met  for 
markup  on  more  than  20  days.  HR  214  was 
i-eported  out  of  Subcommittee  on  April  2 
by  tuianimous  vote  of  the  five  membei-s 
present. 

SUMMARY 

This  bill  deals  with  a  wide  range  of  cir- 
cumstances where  American  citizens  have 
good  reason  to  expect  protection  of  their  pri- 
vacy, but  where  federal  law  presently  pro- 
vides no  statutory  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual's presumed  rights  to  privacy. 

HR  214,  as  amended,  would  protect  citi- 
zens' privacy  rights  with  regard  to:  bank 
records;  credit  records;  telephone  records; 
mail  cover.s;  service  monitoring;  and  non- 
verbal communications.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  does  not  address  the  Issue  of  na- 
tional security  wiretapping. 

This  legislation  would  not  prohibit  any 
activity  now  considered  to  be  legal.  Rather. 
it  would  establish  clear  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  when  there  would 
be  a  lawful  Invasion  of  a  citizen's  privacy 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  categories. 
And  it  establishes  civil  and  criminal  liablli'- 
ties  for  those  those  who  willfully  Intrude 
upon  those  rights  to  privacy. 
provisions 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro* 
vibions  of  HR  214,  as  amended.  It  Is  slmpli'- 
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agreed  to  the  deletion  of  tills  portion  of  the 
bill,  with  the  understanding  that  consider- 
ation of  the  Administration's  national  secu- 
rity wiretapping  legislation,  H.R.  12750,  woiUd 
be  given  high  priority  by  the  Civil  Liberties 
Subcommittee. 

StrPPORT    AND    ElTOOnSEMENTS 

H.R.  214  Is  cosponsored  by  a  remarkable, 
bipartisan  coalition  that  spans  the  political 
.spectrum.  It  has  been  speciflcally  endorsed 
by  the  following  groups:  the  AFL-CIO; 
American  Express  Company;  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica; Commtinicatlons  Workers  of  America; 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Privacy; 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks;  and  the  National  Newspaper  Associ- 
ation. A  number  of  other  organizations  have 
Indicated  their  infornoal  support. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  23,   1970 1 

PRIVACT    AT   THE    BANK 

No  doubt  about  it — easy  government  ac- 
cess to  personal  banking  records  Is,  as  Con- 
gress found  when  it  wrote  the  1970  Bank 
Secrecy  Act,  marvelously  u.seful  in  "crim- 
inal, tax  and  regulatory  investigations  and 
proceedings."  It  facilitates  the  pursuit  of 
white-collar  crime — as  we  are  reminded  in 
"All  The  President's  Men"  by  the  tracing 
of  the  so-called  "Dahlberg  check"  as  a  link 
between  the  Nixon  re-election  committee  and 
the  Watergate  burglary. 

One  doesn't  ordinarily  think  of  the  distill- 
ing of  non-taxpaid  whiskey  as  an  exalted 
example  of  "white-collar"  crime.  But  a  whis- 
key tax  case  gave  rise  this  week  to  an  im- 
portant Supreme  Court  prcnouncemeut  on 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  The  result,  in  our  view. 
Is  a  disturbing  aggression  against  personal 
privacy. 

Mitch  Miller  of  Macon,  Ga..  a  distiller  in 
question,  hfid  his  records  at  two  Georgia 
baniu  subpoenaed  and  examined,  without 
notic3.  by  U.S.  Treasury  agents.  The  records 
showed  he  had  rented  a  truck  in  which  ati- 
thorlties  had  found  a  whiskey  still  and  "raw 
material"  for  the  m.".king  of  v.hiskey;  also 
th.it  Mr.  Miller  h-'.tX  purchased  "a  quantity 
of  sheet  metal  and  metal  pine."  Tlius  his 
private  bank  records  linked  him  to  a  ciime. 
He  was  Indicted,  tried  and  convicted;  but 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Coiirt  of  Appesls  threw  out 
the  conviction — justifiably,  in  our  view — on 
Fourth  Amendment  grounds.  The  Supreme 
Court  this  week  reinstated  Ms  conviction. 

Tlie  line  of  reasoning  piu-sued  by  Congress 
in  passing  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  (which  re- 
quires banks  to  retain  records)  and  the 
casual  lnvestl!»Rtive  procedtires  ratified  by 
Justice  Powell's  opinion  In  the  Georgia  ca.se 
greatl>-  diminish  the  privacy  one  may  ex- 
pect in  bank  transactions.  The  Court  had 
already  upheld  the  act  itself.  But  In  the 
earlier  case  it  had  said  little  concerning  tho 
control  of  Investigative  access  to  bank  rec- 
ords. This  week  the  Court  spoke  on  the  lat- 
ter issxie.  and  in  our  view  spoke  with  scant 
consideration  for  Inherent  lights  of  privacy 

Indeed,  Justice  Powell's  argument  .seem; 
to  us  to  dismiss  common-sense  notions  o; 
privacy  almost  cavalierly.  The  thrust  of  the 
argument  Is  that  bank  tran.iactlons,  how- 
ever personal  they  may  seem  to  us,  are  far 
more  public  than  personal.  Statements,  bal- 
ances checks,  loan  Information,  etc.,  are  not 
the  customer's  private  papers;  they  are  "the 
business  records  of  the  banks."  Checks  "are 
not  confidential  communications  but  ne- 
gotlalile  Instruments  to  be  used  In  com- 
mercial transactions."  Moreover,  "all  the  doc- 
uments obtained  (from  Mr.  Miller's  Georgia 
banks)  . . .  contain  only  information  volun- 
tarily conveyed  to  the  banks  and  exposed  to 
their  employees  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business"!  The  gist  of  Justice  Powell's  opin- 
ion seem-s,  then,  to  be  this:  If  you  use  a 
bank,  use  it  at  your  own  risk  and  be  ready 
for  the  world — and  the  police  and  G-men 
and  God  knows  who  else  who  happens  to 
be  curious  about  your  fln?.noial  affairs — to 


know  everything  about  your  banking  trans- 
actions. And  expect  no  protection  from  the 
Fourth  Amendment:  Its  guarantees  of  se- 
curity for  "personal  papers  and  effects"  don't 
apply  at  the  neighborhood  bank. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument — to  our 
minds  a  more  appealing  side  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  majority  perceived — was  v/e!l 
stated  in  a  recent  opinion  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court: 

"For  all  practical  purposes,"  said  that 
court,  "the  disclosure  by  individuals  or  bus- 
iness firms  of  their  financial  affahs  to  a 
bank  Is  not  entirely  volitional,  since  it  Is  im- 
possible to  participate  in  the  economic  life 
of  contemporary  society  without  malntahi- 
ing  a  bank  account.  In  the  course  of  such 
dealings,  a  depositor  reveals  many  aspect,s 
of  his  personal  affairs,  opinions,  habits  and 
as.sociatlons.  Indeed,  the  totality  of  bank 
records  provides  a  virtual  current  biography." 

Well  said.  And  true.  And  since  it  is  true, 
the  use  of  search  warrants,  together  with 
prior  notice  to  a  subject  of  Investigation 
and  his  lawyers,  seems  more  than  a  mere 
amenity.  Otherwise,  the  way  is  open  to  every 
imaginable  kind  of  fishing  expedition  inio 
the  financial  affairs  of  any  citizen  with  a 
bank  account.  In  the  words  of  the  California 
Supreme  Cotu-t,  again,  unregulated  access  to 
personal  bank  records  "open  the  door  to  a 
vast  and  unlimited  range  of  very  real  abuses 
of  police  power." 

It  Is  shocking  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  should  now  hold  otherwise. 


(fKjia  the  VVitihington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1976 1 
The  NoNPar^'ACY  of  Bank  Accounts 

The  Supreme  Court  is  continuing  to  In- 
terpret the  right  of  privacy  so  narrowiy  as 
to  give  citizens  little  or  no  protection  against 
governmental  intrusion  into  many  aspects 
of  their  everyday  personal  affairs.  A  notable 
example  was  the  Court's  7-2  ruling  on 
Wednesday  that  no  constitutionally  pro- 
tected zone  of  privacy  has  been  invaded 
when  the  government  subpoenas  records  of 
a  person's  banking  transactions  from  the 
bank. 

The  decision  upheld  the  traditional  view 
that  the  records  of  banks,  like  those  of  tele- 
phone companies,  credit-card  firms  and  other 
businesses,  belong  to  the  company,  not  the 
customer.  E\'en  tliough  sensitive  personal 
information  Ls  often  involved,  this  approach 
elves  the  customer  no  right  to  Intervene — 
or  even  to  be  notified — before  the  business 
opens  up  the  records  to  a  law-enforcement 
officer.  In  the  case  decided  the  other  day.  the 
clti<ien  involved — who  happened  to  be  ac- 
cused of  operating  an  Illegal  still — claimed 
that  his  banks'  compliance  with  federal  sub- 
poenas violated  his  expectation  of  privacy 
in  dealing  with  the  banks.  A  lower  federal 
court  had  agreed,  but  the  High  Court  did 
not. 

The  most  disturbing  a-'pect  of  this  deci- 
sion Is  the  Court's  refusal  to  recognize  that 
banking  involves  r.ny  reasonable  claims  of 
confidentiality  at  all.  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell  Jr..  for  one,  seems  to  have  modified 
his  views  along  the  way  to  this  result.  In 
an  earlier  case  upholding  government  record- 
keeping rules.  Justice  Powell  wrote,  "Finan- 
cial transactions  can  reveal  much  about  a 
person's  activities,  associations  and  beliefs. 
At  some  point,  governmental  Intrusion  upon 
these  areas  would  Implicate  legitimate  expec- 
tations of  privacy."  The  other  day.  however, 
Jtistice  Powell  wrote  for  the  Court  that 
checks  and  deposit  slips  "are  not  confiden- 
tial communications  but  negotiable  Instru- 
ments" and  "contain  only  information  vol- 
untarily conveyed  to  the  banks  and  exposed 
to  their  employees  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business."  Thus  be  concluded  that  no  legiti- 
mate expectation  of  privacy  is  involved;  on 
the  contrary,  any  depositor  "takes  the  risk" 
that  a  bank  will  share  this  Information 
with  the  government. 
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That  concept  of  the  banking  relationship 
Is  not,  obvloxisly,  the  one  held  by  most  bank- 
ers or  most  of  their  customers.  The  average 
citizen  assumes  that  his  transactions  will 
be  kept  confidential,  and  that  bank  employ- 
ees will  use  Information  about  h!s  accounts 
only  for  banking  purposes.  Even  this  limited 
disclosure  Ls  not  entirely  voUmtsry;  as  the 
California  Supreme  Cotirt  said  recently,  "it  Is 
impossible  to  paiticlpate  in  the  economic 
life  of  contemporary  society  without  main- 
taining a  bank  account."  And  It  is  precisely 
the  "ordinary"  kinds  of  personal  btisiness 
that  should  enjoy  the  most  protection 
against  improper  or  excessive  scrutiny  by 
government. 

By  refusing  to  acknowledge  any  legitimate 
confidentlaUty  In  this  field,  the  Court  has 
left  the  privacy  of  a  wealth  of  detailed  infor- 
mation about  virtually  all  Americans  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  other  firms 
with  which  they  deal.  Many  companies  do  re- 
gard this  as  a  solemn  trust;  a  growing  num- 
ber, for  example,  notify  a  customer  when 
information  about  his  account  is  demanded 
by  the  government.  Others  do  not.  Some  do 
not  even  wait  for  proper  subpoenas,  but  turn 
over  Information  Ir  response  to  the  most 
casual  request  by  law-enforcement  officers. 
Thus  Individuals  enjoy  uneven  protection  at 
best,  while  the  companies  bear  the  burdens 
of  trying  to  Judge  the  propriety  of  official  de- 
mands In  cases  they  know  little  about. 

Since  the  Court  has  refused  to  find  any 
constitutional  defect  in  this  state  of  affahs, 
the  remedy  will  have  to  come  from  Congress. 
After  years  of  Intermittent  discussion,  a 
Hotise  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  insure  citi- 
zens notice  and  a  chance  to  challenge  official 
demand.s  for  records  of  their  dealings  with 
financial  Institutions,  telephone  companies, 
credit-card  issuers  and  the  like.  The  notice 
requirement  could  be  waived  only  If  a  Judge 
foimd  that  advising  the  individual  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  investigation  of 
specified  crimes.  The  bill  (H.R.  214)  ought 
to  be  passed.  It  wxiuld  give  force  to  the  con- 
cept of  oonfldentiality  In  everyday  financial 
dealings  which  most  people  have  been  bank- 
ing on,  but  which  the  high  court  has  unac- 
countably ff..lled  to  grasp. 


ByMr.TUNNEY: 
S.  3350.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  materials  are  used  in  com- 
merce by  establishing  a  materials  re- 
search and  development  program  \^ithin 
the  Department  of  Commercs.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

materials     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT     ACT 
OF  1976 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Materials  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1976.  Just  3 
years  ago,  we  began  to  pay  the  terrible 
price  for  our  failure  to  acknowledge  and 
act  on  the  weaknesses  of  oiu"  energy 
policy  of  the  19.50's  and  1960's.  That 
should  have  taught  us  that  the  leadtime 
for  action  on  basic  resources,  skyrocket- 
ing prices,  and  allocations  is  measured 
in  decades.  As  a  nation,  we  represent 
only  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
but  we  coiisume  40  percent  of  the  world's 
resources.  We  are  totally  or  largely  de- 
pendent on  imports  for  our  supply  of 
several  basic  raw  materials:  chromium, 
nickel,  nibber,  aluminum,  tin,  cobalt, 
manganese,  platinum,  and  zinc.  Our  Im- 
ports of  nonfuel  raw  materials  continue 
to  increase  as  demand  increases  and  our 
domestic  resources  become  depleted.  One 
of  the  best  long-term  actions  for  re- 
ilucing  our  vulnerability  to  insecure  for- 


eign sources  and  the  economic  shock  of 
sudden  price  increases  for  materials  is  a 
well-conceived  and  balanced  materials 
research  and  development  program.  The 
pmpose  of  this  bill  is  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  existing  materials  R.  &  D.  activities 
by  establishing  a  materials  research  and 
development  program,  which  focuses  on 
the  processing,  design,  and  use  stages  of 
the  materials  cycle. 

In  1974,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reported  in  its  COSMAT  re- 
port— Committee  on  the  Survey  of  Mate- 
rials Science  and  Engineering — that  in 
fiscal  year  1971  the  level  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  materials  R.  &  D.  was  $260  mil- 
lion. Of  that  $260  million.  $100  million 
was  conducted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, another  $82  million  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  some  portion  of 
which  was  obviously  for  military  ap- 
plications, and  another  $23  million  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, leaving  a  little  over  $50 
million  for  civilian  materials  R.  &  D. 
There  are  many  studies  indicating  that 
this  civilian  materials  R.  &  D.  com- 
mitment Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  future  material  needs. 

Thirty  million  dollars  is  provided  for 
the  materials  research  and  development 
program  in  this  bill,  a  small  beginning 
to  meet  the  gaps  that  exist.  It  would  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  program  would  have  the  multiple 
objectives  of  reducing  vulnerabihty  to 
insecm-e  foreign  sources;  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  materials  processing,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  energy  con- 
sumption during  materials  processing; 
improving  the  durability,  recyclabihty, 
and  reusability  of  products;  and  improv- 
ing productivity. 

The  1973  National  Commission  on  Ma- 
terials Policy  estimated  tlaat  the  costs 
of  corrosion  and  wear  are  $30  billion 
per  year.  This  is  a  heavy  cost  for  con- 
sumers to  bear.  In  light  of  this  stagger- 
ing burden,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended tiiat  R.  &  D.  be  sponsored  to 
improve  resistance  to  corrosion  and 
wear.  Additionally,  it  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  be  respon- 
sible for  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  re- 
cyclabihty of  products  and  also  work 
with  industry  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
materials  processing  and  the  durability 
of  products.  Increasing  the  lifetime,  re- 
cyclabihty, and  reusability  of  products 
will  also  save  energy  as  well  as  reduc- 
ing the  impact  on  the  environment  of 
disposal  costs. 

Teclinological  innovations  that  im- 
prove efficiency  in  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  materials  are  the  basis 
for  increasing  mdustrial  productivity. 
As  Secretary  Richardson  noted  last 
week  at  a  conference  on  technological  in- 
novation and  economic  development, 
other  industrialized  countries  have  been 
increasing  their  productivity  in  tiic  last 
15  years  at  a  faster  rate  than  our  own, 
which  has  serious  implications  for  the 
continued  international  competitiveness 
of  American  industry. 

Thus,  there  are  a  variety  of  mutually 
supportive  objectives  of  this  bill,  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  vulnerable  for- 
eign suppUers  of  raw  materials,  improv- 
ing   materials    processing,    consei-ving 


energy,  reducing  denigrating  impacts 
on  the  environment,  reducing  costs  to 
tlie  consumer,  and  improving  produc- 
tivity. 

In  ordei-  for  any  of  these  multiple 
benefits  to  be  realized,  technologies  de- 
veloped under  this  program  must  be  suc- 
cessfully commercialized.  This  requires 
industrial  participation  and  cooperation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
should  not  fmid  research  and  develop-' 
ment  private  industry  would  fimd  on  its 
own.  This  bill  carefully  deUneates  those 
areas  in  the  materials  field  where  there 
is  an  appropriate  role  for  Federal  sup- 
port of  applied  technology,  that  is,  where 
major  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  public, 
but  an  individual  firm  would  be  unable 
to  capture  enough  of  those  benefits  for 
itself  to  wan-ant  its  investing  in  the  nec- 
essary R.  &  D. 

The  patent  section  for  this  bill  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  compromise  pat- 
ent section  developed  in  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act,  with  some 
changes  which  have  been  endorsed  sev- 
eral times  before  by  the  Senate,  for  ex- 
ample, through  passage  of  the  automo- 
tive research  and  development  bill. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  need  for,  materials  re- 
search and  development  in  October  1974 
and  again  in  December  1975.  This  bill  is 
based  upon  recommendations  made  at 
those  hearings.  Several  witnesses  includ- 
ing those  on  behalf  oi  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers,  and 
the  chaii-man  of  the  1974  COSMAT  re- 
port gave  a  strong  endorsement  to  the 
tlirust  of  this  materials  R.  &  D.  bill.  Addi- 
tionally, the  General  Accoimting  Office 
released  a  report  at  the  hearings  finding 
that  Federal  materials  R.  &  D.  funding 
in  constant  dollars  is  actually  decreasing 
and  should  be  supplemented. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  thr,t 
this  bill  does  not  preempt  the  National 
Commission  on  Supphes  and  Shortages, 
upon  which  I  serve.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  there  is  a  serious  gap  in  our  mate- 
rials R.  &  D.  effort  in  the  area  of  second- 
ary processing,  design,  and  fabrication. 
FuiLhermore,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  the  most  logical  place  to  put 
such  a  program  since  it  can  be  co- 
ordinated with  related  efforts  in  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  also  can 
benefit  from  the  extensive  economic 
analyses  of  the  manufacturing  sector  of 
the  economy  performed  in  that  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  there  is  already  widespread 
recognition  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
fur  this  particular  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3350 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Materials  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1976". 
Sec.  2.  Declabation  of  Policy. 

(a)  Findings. — ^The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 
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(b)  Program  Scope. — In  furtherance  of 
the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  Identify, 
support,  and  endeavor  to  create  technologies 
of  potentially  broad  applicability  which  will 
promote  or  facilitate  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion, conservation,  and  substitution  of  ma- 
terials that  are  Important  to  national  or 
economic  security,  including  technologies 
that — 

( 1 )  develop  substitutes  for  materials  whose 
continued  .supply  at  reasonable  prices  Is  un- 
certain; 

(2)  extend  the  product  life  of  durable 
goods; 

(3)  reduce  materials  wastage  through  the 
Improved  design,  fabrication,  recycIablUty, 
and  reusability  of  products; 

(4)  expand  the  opportunities  for  utilizing 
muterlals  in  abundant  supply;  and/'or 

(5)  increase  the  eflSclency  of  materials 
processing  and  manufacturing.  Including  the 
reduction  of  energy  consumption  for  mate- 
rials processing. 

(c)  Criteria  for  Allocating  Funds. — In 
allocating  funds  for  this  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  with  respect  to  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects  or 
activities — 

(1)  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  po- 
tential public  benefits, 

(2)  tlie  likelihood  of  technical  success, 

(3)  the  likelihood  of  successful  commer- 
cial application,  and 

(4)  the  deficiency  of  existing  private  and 
Federal  Investment. 

(d)  Commercial  Applications  op  Tech- 
NoLOGiE."3.— In  order  to  assure  public  benefits 
from  the  technologies  Identified,  supported, 
and  created  by  the  programs,  the  Secretary 
sliaU  ( 1 )  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  the  commercial  use,  or 
continued  such  use,  by  industry,  of  the  re- 
search, development,  or  deinonstratlons 
funded  under  this  Act;  and  (2)  Identify  any 
impediments  to  successful  commercial  appli- 
cation of  such  technologies.  With  respect  to 
such  impediments,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider measures  likely  to  overcome  such  bar- 
riers, including^ 

(A)  a  requirement  that  potential  users  and 
producers  of  a  proposed  technology  be  in- 
volved during  the  development  of  .such  tech- 
nology; and 

(B)  the  support  of  cooperative  research 
and  development  efforts  between  colleges  and 
universities.  Federal  Government  labora- 
tories, nonprofit  organizatloas,.  and  Indus- 
trial firnis. 

(e)  Utilization  of  Existing  CAPABiLiriES. — 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  Implement  the  program,  utilize  and  co- 
ordinate the  scientific,  technical,  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Including  those  of  the  National 
Btireau  of  Standards,  except  that  such  Bu- 
reau shall  not  be  prlmai'ily  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

(f)  Congressional  Review. — Within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment shall  commence  an  evaluation  of 
this  program  to  determine  whether  It  meets 
the  requirements  .set  forth  in  this  Act.  In 
particular,  such  Director  shall  evaluate 
whether  the  technologies  identified  purstiant 
to  subvsection  (b)  will  be  .supported  and 
created  in  a  manner  in  conformance  with  the 
retmirements  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 
Additionally,  the  Director  shall  evaluate 
whether  existing  capabilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  being  utilized  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (e).  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  be  delivered  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  1  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Annual  Report. — Beginning  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliLs  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  during  the  preceding 
fi-scal  year.  Such  report  .shall  Influde  a  de- 


tailed account  of  (1)  progress  made  toward 
realization  of  potential  public  benefits 
through  this  program,  (2)  funding  needs  for 
the  technologies  Identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  and  an  assessment  of  how  such 
needs  are  being  met  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
of  subsection  (c),  and  (3)  recommendations 
for  further  actions. 
Sec.  5.  Contracts  and  Grants. 

(a)  In  General. — d)  The  Secretary  shal!, 
by  contract  or  other  agreement  or  by  grant. 
Initiate,  continue,  supplement,  and  maintain 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  or  activities  of  the  types  referred  to 
In  section  4  so  long  as  the  objectives  of  such 
projects  or  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
priorities  ttnder  section  7(b/. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contract.s 
with,  and  award  grants  to,  any  Federal 
agency,  laboratory,  university,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, industrial  organization,  public  or 
private  agency.  Institution,  organization. 
corporation,  partnership,  or  individual. 

(b)  Consultation. — The  Secretary,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Secretary's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, chall  establish  procedures  for 
periodic  consultation  with  representatives  of 
science.  Industry,  and  such  other  groups  as 
may  have  special  expertise  in  the  area  of 
materials  research,  development,  and  tech- 
nology. The  Secretary  may  establish  an  ad- 
visory panel  or  panels  to  review  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  contracts  and  grants  under  this 
section. 

(c)  Procedttre. — ^Each  contract  and  grant 
tinder  this  section  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  with 
.section  4.  Each  application  for  such  a  con- 
tract or  grant  shall  be  made  in  writing  in 
such  form  and  with  such  content  and  other 
submissions  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
The  Secretary  shall  review  each  application 
expeditiously. 

(d)  Cost  Sharing. — The  Secretary  «hall,  to 
the  extent  of  available  resources,  share  re- 
search and  development  costs  with  potential 
producers  of  a  technology.  Potential  pro- 
ducers shall  bear  an  Increasing  portion  cf 
such  costs  as  projects  toward  commercial 
application. 

(e)  Encouragement  of  Small  Business. — 
Tlie  Secretary  shall  take  steps  to  a.ssure  that 
small  business  concerns  and  qualified  In- 
dividuals will  have  realistic  and  adequate 
opporttmities  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  Act  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

(f)  LiMirAiioNS. — (1)  In  considering  pro- 
posals for  a  contract  or  grant  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible 
for  assuring  that  the  objective  of  the  project 
Is  consistent  with  environmental  and  energy 
conservation  requirements  and  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  contracts 
or  grants  for,  or  conduct  or  accelerate,  any 
research  and  development  which  may  dupli- 
cate, In  whole  or  In  substantial  part,  any 
project  that  has  been  sponsored  by  any  other 
Federal  agency.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  per- 
forming materials  research  and  development 
in  order  to  coordinate  their  respective  acti\  1- 
ties  in  areas  of  share  concern. 
Sec.  6.  Powers  of  the  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  specifically 
enumerated  in  any  other  prevision  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  appoint  such  attorneys,  employees, 
agents,  consultants,  and  other  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary;  define  the 
duties  of  such  personnel;  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
for  the  services  of  such  personnel;  and  pay 
them  accordingly; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
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ser\'lce3  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $150  a  day 
for  qualified  experts; 

(3)  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon  written  request,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise.  Identifying  the  assistance 
which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  otit  any  duty  under  this  Act.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  Include  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel (with  their  consent  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  position  and  rating); 

(4)  enter  into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5), 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions,  with  any  gov- 
ernment agency  or  any  person,  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  such  Sscretary's 
duties  under  this  Act;   and 

(5)  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
Improve,  use,  or  deal  In  and  with  any  prop- 
erty; sell,  mortgage,  lease,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  property  or  other 
assets;  and  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  any 
property  or  services  In  aid  of  any  purpose 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Patents. 

(a)  Title  to  Inventions. — Whenever  an 
Invention  ts  made  or  conceived  dtirlng.  In 
the  course  of,  or  as  a  con  sequence  of,  activity 
conducted  In  accordance  with  or  related  to  a 
contract  made  or  entered  into  under  tills 
Act,  title  to  such  invention  shall  vest  In  tlie 
United  States,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  person  who  made  the  Invention 
v.'iis  employed  or  assigned  to  perform  re- 
search or  development  work,  and  that  the 
invention  Is  related  to  the  work  such  person 
was  employed  or  assigned  to  perforpi,  or  that 
it  was  within  the  scope  of  such  person's 
employment  duties,  whether  or  not  the  In- 
vention was  made  dtning  working  hours  and 
whether  or  not  the  Invention  was  made 
v/ith  a  contribution  from  the  Government; 
or 

(2)  the  invention  is  related  to  t'ne  contract, 
or  to  the  work  or  duties  which  the  person 
who  made  the  Invention  was  employed  or 
assigned  to  perform  even  though  such  person 
was  not  employed  or  assigned  to  perforin 
research  or  development  work.  If  the  Inven- 
tion was  made  dvuring  working  hours  or  If  It 
was  made  with  a  contribution  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "con- 
tribution from  the  Government"  Includes 
the  use  of  Government  facilities,  equipment, 
materials,  allocated  funds.  Information  pro- 
prietary to  the  Government,  or  any  services 
during  working  hours  of  Govenmient  em- 
ployees. If  patents  are  Issued  on  such  an 
Invention  the  patents  shall  be  issued  to  the 
United  States,  unless  In  particular  circum- 
stances the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  waives  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States, 

(b)  Report. — Each  contract  entered  Into 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  with  any 
person  shall  contain  effective  provisions  re- 
quiring such  person  to  furnish  a  prompt  and 
written  report  to  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  any  Invention,  discovery,  improvement,  or 
Imtovatlon  which  may  be  made  in  the  course 
of,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  activity  conducted 
In  accordance  with  or  related  to  such  con- 
tract. Each  such  report  shall  contain  accurate 
and  complete  technical  information.  In 
accordance  with  specifications  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Waiver. — ^The  Secretary  may  waive  all 
or  any  part  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
wlti^  respect  to  any  Invention  or  class  of 
inventions  which  Is  made,  or  which  may 
be  made,  by  any  person  at  clasi  of  persons  tn 
the  course  of,  or  as  a  consequence  of,  activity 


conducted  In  accordance  with,  or  related  to, 
any  contract  under  this  Act,  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
general  public  would  best  be  served  by  Euch 
a  waiver.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  and 
periodically  update  a  publicly  available 
record  of  waiver  determinations.  In  making 
such  determinations,  the  Secretary  shall 
strive  to — 

(1)  make  the  benefits  of  the  materials  re- 
search and  development  program  widely 
available  to  the  public  In  the  shortest  prac- 
ticable time; 

(2)  promote  the  commercial  application  of 
such  Inventions; 

(3)  encourage  participation  by  private 
per.sons  in  the  Secretary's  materials  research 
snd  development  program;  and 

(4)  foster  competition  and  prevent  undue 
market  concentration,  or  the  creation  or 
maintenance  of  other  situations  inconsistent 
v/ith  the  antitrust  laws. 

(d)  Contract  Watvers. — In  determining 
whether  it  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  general  public 
to  grrant  such  a  waiver  to  a  contractor,  at  the 
tlrne  a  contract  Is  entered  into,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider — 

(1 )  the  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  the  contractor  wUl  expedite  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  program; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  a  waiver  of  all  or 
any  part  of  such  rights  In  any  or  all  fields 
of  technology  Is  needed  to  secure  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  particular  contractor; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor's 
commercial  position  may  expedite  com- 
mercial application  of  the  research  and 
development  program  results; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  field  of  technology 
to  be  funded  under  the  contract; 

(5)  the  purpose  and  nattire  of  the  con- 
tract. Including  the  Intended  use  of  t:.e 
results  developed  thereunder; 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  contractor 
has  made  or  will  make  substantial  Invest- 
ment of  financial  resources  or  technology 
which  were  developed  at  the  contractor's 
private  expense  which  will  directly  benefit 
the  work  to  be  performed  under  the 
contract; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  the  field  of  tech- 
nology to  be  funded  under  the  contract  has 
been  developed  at  the  contractor's  private 
expense; 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
intends  to  further  develop,  to  the  point  of 
commercial  application  the  results  ol  the 
contract  effort; 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  contract 
objectives  are  concerned  with  the  public 
health,  public  safety,  or  pubUc  welfare; 

(10)  the  likely  effect  of  the  waiver  on  com- 
petition  and   market  concentration;    and 

(11)  the  extent  to  which  a  contractor, 
which  Is  a  nonprofit  educational  institution, 
has  a  technology  transfer  capability  and 
program  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  consistent  with  the  applicable 
policies  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Subsequent  Waivers. — In  determining 
whether  It  would  best  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  general  public 
to  grant  such  a  waiver  at  a  subsequent  date 
to  a  contractor  or  to  an  Inventor,  with  re- 
spect to  an  Identified  invention,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  spedflcally  consider  (1)  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (11)  of  subsection  (d), 
as  applied  to  each  Invention;  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  such  waiver  is  a  reascmable  and 
necessary  Incentive  to  call  forth  private  rislc 
cf^ltal  for  the  develc^ment  and  commercial 
distribution  of  such  invention;  and  (3)  the 
extent  to  which  the  plans,  intentions,  and 
ability  of  the  contractor  or  Inventor  are  likely 


to  result  in  expeditious  commercial  distribu- 
tion of  such  invention. 

(f)  Reservation. — Whenever  title  to  an 
Invention  Is  vested  In  the  United  States,  a 
revocable  or  Irrevocable,  nonexcltislve,  and 
paid-up  license  for  the  practice  of  such 
Invention  throughout  the  world  may  be 
reserved  to  the  contractor  or  to  the  inven- 
tor thereof.  The  rights  to  such  an  invention 
may  be  similarly  reserved  In  any  foreign 
country  In  which  the  United  States  has 
elected  not  to  secure  patent  rights  and  in, 
which  such  contractor  or  Inventor  elects  to 
secure  a  patent,  subject  to  the  rights 
described  in  subsections  (h)  (2).  (3),  (6), 
and  (7);  except  that  each  such  a  contractor 
or  Inventor  shall,  3  years  after  the  date,  of 
Issuance  of  such  a  patient,  and  at  any  time 
upon  the  specific  request  of  the  Secretary, 
submit  the  report  specified  in  subsection 
(h)  (1). 

(g)  Licenses. — (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(g)(2),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
promulgate  regulations  speclfj-lng  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  licenses  may  be 
granted  In  any  Invention  to  which  title  Is 
vested  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
the  Secretary  may  grant  exclusive  or  par- 
tially e.'cclusive  licenses  in  any  Invention, 
If,  and  only  if,  the  Secretary  determines 
thrt— 

(A)  the  proposed  license  would  best  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  general  public,  taking  Into  account  the 
applicant's  Intentions,  plans,  and  capacity  to 
bring  such  Invention  to  practical  or  com- 
mercial applications; 

(B)  the  desired  practical  cr  commercial 
applications  of  such  Invention  have  not  been 
achieved,  or  are  not  likely  expeditiously  to 
be  achieved,  under  any  nonexclusive  license 
which  has  been  granted,  or  which  may  be 
granted,  on  such  Invention; 

(C)  exclvisive  or  partially  exclusive  li- 
censing is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  Incen- 
tive to  make  available  the  risk  capital  and 
other  financing  necessary  to  bring  the  in- 
vention to  the  point  of  practical  or  commer- 
cial applications;  and 

(D)  the  terms  and  scope  of  exclusivity 
of  tiie  proposed  license  are  not  substantially 
greater  than  are  necessary  to  provide  suf- 
ficient Incentive  for  bringing  such  invention 
to  the  point  of  practical  or  commercial  ap- 
plications, and  to  provide  the  licensee  with 
sufficient  opportunity  to  recoup  its  costs  and 
to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  thereon:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  grant  such  an 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  grant  of  such 
a  license  wUl  tend  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  result  in  undue  concen- 
tration in  any  section  of  the  country  In  any 
line  of  commerce  to  which  the  technology 
to  be  licensed  relates.  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  and  periodically  update  a  publicly 
available  record  of  determinations  concern- 
ing applications  for  and  the  grant  of  such 
licenses. 

(h)  Terms  and  Conditions. — Any  waiver 
of  rights,  and  any  grant  of  an  exclusive  or 
partially  exclusive  license,  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  general  public.  Such  terms  and  con- 
ditions mav  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 


(1)  periodic  written  reports,  at  reasonable 
Intervals  and  at  any  time  when  specifically 
requested  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  CMnmer- 
cial  use  that  Is  being  made  or  Is  Intended 
to  be  made  of  the  Invention  Involved; 

(2)  the  right,  at  a  minimum,  of  an  irre- 
vocable, nonexclusive,  and  paid-up  license  to 
make,  use,  and  sell  the  Invention  involved 
throughout  the  world,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United   States    (Including  any  Government 
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Secretary  shall  piescribe,  and  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  any  person,  determines  that — 

(1)  a  right  under  any  patent,  which  is  not 
otherwise  reasonably  available,  is  reason- 
ably necessary.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
of  fostering  expeditious  commercial  appli- 
cation of  materials  technologies,  to  the  de- 
veiopnient,  demonstration,  or  connnercial  ap- 
plication of  any  materials  invention,  process, 
or  system;  and 

(2)  there  are  no  other  reasonable  methods 
to  achieve  such  development,  demonstration, 
or  commercial  application. 

the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  to  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  petition  such  court  to 
order  the  owner  and/or  the  exclusive  licensee 
of  such  patent  to  grant  a  license  thereunder 
at  such  reasonable  royalty  and  on  such  rea- 
sonable and  nondiscriminatory  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  shall  determine.  The 
court  shall  provide  such  pateniee  or  exclu- 
sive licensee;  or  both,  as  appropriate,  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  including  a  de 
novo  review  of  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  appropriate  district  court  shall 
be  the  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  patentee  or  the  exclusive  li- 
censee of  such  patent  resides,  does  business, 
or  is  found. 

(1)  Pbotection. — The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
steps,  which  are  suitable,  to  protect  any  in- 
vention or  discovery  to  which  the  United 
States  holds  title.  The  Secretai-y  shall  re- 
-quire  that  any  contractor  or  other  person, 
who  acquhes  rights  to  an  Invention  under 
this  section,  protect  such  invention. 

(m)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section, 
I  he  term — 

( 1 )  "contract"  means  any  contract,  grant, 
agreement,  understanding,  or  other  arrange- 
ment which  involves  any  research  and  de- 
velopment work;  the  term  Includes  any  a.s- 
signment,  substitution  of  parties,  or  subcon- 
tract thereunder; 

(2)  "contractor''  means  any  person  who 
has  a  contract  with,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act; 

(3)  •■invention"  means  any  hiveution  or 
discovery,  whether  patented  or  unpatented; 
and 

(4)  "made",  when  used  in  relation  to  any 
invention,  means  the  conception  or  first  ac- 
tual reduction  to  practice  of  such  Invention. 
Sec.  8.  Records,  Audit  and  Examination. 

(a)  Records. — Each  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act,  whether  in  the 
form  of  grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amoiuit  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  a.sslstance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connec- 
tion with  which  such  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  such 
total  cost  which  was  supplied  by  other 
sources,  ajid  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  Audit  and  ExAMiN.^TioN.^The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives,  shall,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  after  completion  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  receipts  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  may  be 
related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants,  subgrants, 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments referred  to  in  svich  subsection. 

Sec.  9.  Authorization  for  Approprtations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thLs  Act  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  not  to  exceed  W.000,000 
for  the  transitional  quarter  ending  Septem- 


ber 30,  1976,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for 
the  iiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
and  not  to  exceed  $,30,000,000  for  the  n.scal 
year  1978. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  <by  reque.stt  : 

S.  3351.  A  bill  to  authorize  Special 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
make  arrests  during  the  investigation  ol 
passport  and  visa  law  violations  and  to 
carry  firearms.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ForeiRn  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  special  agents  of 
tlie  Department  of  State  to  make  arrests 
during  the  investigation  of  passport  and 
visa  law  violations  and  to  carry  firearms. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific- 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  m>'  right  to  support  or  oppose 
tliis  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  April  22,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3351 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  special 
agents  of  the  Department  of  State,  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  au- 
thorized to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  is- 
sued under  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sections  1542. 
1543,  1544,  1545,  and  1546  of  title  18  United 
States  Code,  and  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  violations  of  said  sections.  If 
committed  in  their  presence,  or  If  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  is  com- 
mitting a   violation  of  said  sections. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition,  special  agents  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  authorized  to  carry 
fireai'ms  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  .Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe. 


Washington,  D.C, 

April  22,  1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  authorize  Special  Agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  make  arrests  during 
the  investigation  of  passport  and  visa  law 
violations  and  to  carry  firearms." 

Special  Agents  of  the  Department  of  State 
are  directly  involved  in  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tions 1542,"  1543,  1544,  1545,  and  1546  of  Title 
18,  United  States  Code.  The  draft  bill  would 
empower  the  Special  Agents  to  make  war- 
rantless arrests  for  violations  of  these  sec- 
tions committed  in  their  presence  or  where 
they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  has  committed  or 
Is  committing  a  violation  of  one  of  these 
sections.  All  of  the  above  cited  .sections  de- 
scribe felony  offenses. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
Special  Agents  to  carry  firearms  in  perform- 
ance of  their  assigned  law  enforcement  and 
security  duties.  At  the  present  time,  Special 
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Agents  of  the  Department  of  State  are  avi- 
thorlzed  to  make  arrests  and  to  carry  txe- 
arms  only  in  the  course  of  protection  of 
certain  foreign  dignitaries. 

This  proposed  legiElation  !=  intended  to 
provide  the  Special  Agents  with  the  author- 
ity necessary  to  enforce  these  criminal  stat- 
utes efficiently  and  effectively,  as  well  as  to 
make  available  to  them  the  means  for  self- 
protection  in  the  performance  of  these  law 
enforcement  duties.  In  the  past,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  was  that 
the  need  for  conferral  of  these  addicional  law 
enforcement  powers  was  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  investigation  of  thc-e  cases  were 
not  considered  dangerous  and  that  the  as- 
sistance of  other  Federal  Auencies.  whose 
Agents  were  Invested  witli  authority  to 
make  warrantless  arrests  and  cai-ry  firearms, 
was  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  on  an  as  needed  basis.  However.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  personal  safety  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Special  Agents  has  been 
increasingly  Jeopardized  in  the  enforcement 
of  those  sections  for  v.hich  violations  are 
felonies.  We  are  now  finding  that  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  those  cases  of  Passport 
and  Visa  Fraud  involves  individuals  engaged 
ill  other  dangerous  criminal  activity.  For 
example,  in  New  York  City  where  a  substan- 
tial part  of  passport  visa  Investigations  are 
centered,  several  of  the  subjects  of  these  In- 
vestigations had  homicide  records,  were 
armed,  and/or  Involved  in  narcotics  traffick- 
ing. We  note  that  for  the  latter,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  statistics  In- 
dicate reasonable  probabilities  of  the  of- 
fenders being  armed  and  dangerous.  In  addi- 
tion, recent  data  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  indicates  a  continuing  In- 
crease in  assaults  on  Federal  officers. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  finds  that  the 
absence  of  authority  for  its  Special  Agents 
to  make  arrests  and  to  carry  firearms  In  the 
investigation  of  these  cases  places  these  In- 
dividuals in  a  now  untenable  situation  in 
having  to  rely  increasingly  on  the  a.ssistance 
of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  serve  war- 
rants of  arrest  obtained  by  this  Department, 
as  well  as  protect  the  Special  Agents  in  the 
performance  of  these  law  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. The  absence  of  these  author- 
ities, which  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  remedy,  is  clearly  Inconsist- 
ent, and  constitutes  an  unwarranted  lack  of 
parity,  with  the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
with  whom  the  Special  Agents  of  the  Office 
of  Security  of  the  Department  of  State  fre- 
quently work  closely  with  on  matters  of 
mutual  Interest. 

Accordingly,  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  enable  the  Department 
of  State  to  more  effectively  discharge  Its 
responsibility  in  the  enforcement  of  pass- 
port and  visa  laws  in  providing  authority  to 
Its  Agents  to  make  warrantless  arrests  for 
felony  passport  and  visa  violations  commit- 
ted In  their  presence  or  where  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  such  offenses 
have  been  committed. 

It  is  not  anticipated   that   the   proposed 
legislation    would    require    any    additional 
manpower  or  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 
S.  3352.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Tiwa  In- 
dian Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe, 
Tortugas,  N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

TIWA  INDIANS,    NEW   MEXICO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  relating  to 


the  Tiwa  Indian  Pueblo  of  San  Juan  de 
Guadalupe,  Tortugas,  N.  Mex. 

I  have  received  a  petition  of  the  Tigua 
Indians  of  Tortugas,  N.  Mex.,  for  Federal 
recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe,  and  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  benefits  based  on 
Federal  recognition.  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  in  response  to  their  re- 
quest. 

Tortugas  is  a  village  located  in  the  Me- 
silla  Valley  of  New  Mexico,  approximate- 
ly three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Las 
Cruces.  It  includes  two  settlements— San 
Juan  and  Guadalupe— which  comprise 
the  Pueblo  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe.  The 

Tigua or      Tiwa — Indians      inhabiting 

Tortugas,  and  v.ho  comprise  the  Pueblo 
San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  reportedly  orig- 
inated at  the  Isleta  Pueblo  south  of 
Albuquerque  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  the  16th  century. 
During  the  pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  the 
Isleta  Tigua  were  removed  by  the  Span- 
ish to  Ysleta  del  Sur,  near  what  is  now 
El  Paso,  Tex.  The  Isleta,  N.  Mex., 
pueblo  though  destroyed  and  abandoned 
during  the  revolt,  was  reinhabited  ap- 
proximately 20  years  later,  while  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Tigua  remained  at  Ysleta 
del  Sur.  The  Tortugas  Tiguas  probably 
migrated  to  Tortugas  from  Ysleta  del 
Sur  around  1850.  They  have  never  been 
a  federally  recognized  tribe,  nor  have 
they  received  any  of  the  Federal  services 
provided  to  Indians  because  of  their  sU- 
tus  as  Indians. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Morris  Thompson,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  letter  more  fully  describes  the 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  March    12,   1975. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  Thank  you  for 
writing  us  concerning  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vicente  Rovbal  that  Federal  recognition  be 
extended  to  the  Tiwa  Indian  Pueblo  of  San 
Juan  de  Guadalupe,  Tortugas,  New  Mexico. 
The  Department's  Legislative  Counsel  will 
respond  separately  to  your  request  for  draft 
legislation  extending  Federal  recognition  to 
these  people. 

Federal  recognition  may  be  extended  to 
these  people  only  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation. The  documentation  and  justification 
for  such  recognition  would  have  to  establish 
the  merit  and  desire  for  recognition  as  de- 
scendants of  Indians  who  In  aboriginal  times 
resided  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  respect  you  will  be 
Interested  In  knowing  that  during  1973,  Mr. 
Roybal  and  others  Instituted  a  suit  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Mexico  seeking  a  declaration  of  en- 
titlement to  Federal  services.  A  corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  Los  Indlgenas  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  sought  to  Intervene  In 
that  action  asserting  Its  ownership  of  the 
land  whereon  the  Pueblo  de  Guadalupe  Is 
located  and  that  since  1914  it  has  carried 
on  religious  traditions  and  a  traditional  form 
of  government  of  the  Tewa  Indian  Tribe  In 
Dona  Ana  County.  Mexico;  that  throughout 
that  period  the  plaintiffs  have  attempted  to 


gain  control  of  the  real  estate  and  chattels 
of  the  corporation,  necessitating  it  bringing 
a  qu'.et  title  action  to  establish  its  posses- 
sion and  ownership. 

The  intervener  traced  Us  title  to  a  patent 
Issued  February  8.  1907.  by  the  United  States 
in  satisfaction  of  a  Spanish  grant  claim 
recognized  by  the  Court  of  Public  Land 
Claims  in  an  order  Issued  by  that  court  on 
April  4.  1902.  Microfilm  copies  of  records  re- 
lating to  the  clalin  and  grant  are  available 
in  the  National  Archives  and  are  that  part 
of  the  court's  records  relating  to  the  Dona- 
Ana  Claim. 

The  1973  action  was  dismissed  bv  the  court 
on  Jurisdictional  grounds,  but  it  does  appear 
that  there  is  some  question  as  to  who  actu- 
ally represents  the  people  living  in  San  Juan 
de  Guadalupe.  Tortugas.  New  Mexico. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Morris  Thompson. 
Commissioner  of  tn-iian  Affairs. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 

S.  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lar initiation  of  construction  of  the 
project  for  water  quality  control  in  the 
Arkansas-Red  River  basin.  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works; 

S.  3355.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  initia- 
tion of  construction  of  the  remaining 
features  within  the  Wichita  River  basin 
to  reduce  natural  salt  pollution;  and 

S.  3356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  initiation 
of  consti-uction  of  the  natural  salt  pollu- 
tion control  features  required  for  Area 
IV  of  the  Arkansas-Red  River  basin, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  project, 
prior  to  the  approval  required  by  Section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  bills  to  advance  one 
of  the  most  important  water  and  envir- 
onmental improvement  projects  in  the 
country.  My  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  legislative  authority  for  the 
next  and  all  remaining  steps  of  the  Ar- 
kansas-Red River  basin  chloride  con- 
trol projects. 

As  many  members  are  aware,  studies  of 
the  problems  of  natural  salt  pollution  in 
these  river  basins  have  been  imderway 
since  the  early  1960's.  Preliminary  pro- 
posals for  construction  of  certain  con- 
trol sti-uctures  have  been  available  since 
1964.  Initial  projects  were  authorized 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966. 

Subsequently .  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Water  Resource  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  other  authorizations 
were  provided.  Additional  procedures 
were  also  required  for  executive  branch 
approvals  before  initiating  some  projects. 
Fortunately,  the  overall  project  has  now 
matured  to  the  point  where  these  restric- 
tions are  no  longer  necessary.  After  tak- 
ing care  of  the  specific  projects  encom- 
passed by  two  of  these  biUs,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  return  to  the  customaiy  approval 
entailed  imder  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

In  the  Red  River  Basin,  structures  and 
pipelines  for  the  so-called  Area  vn  and 
Area  X  in  Texas  on  the  Wichita  River 
wiU,  when  completed,  together  with  proj- 
ects already  underway  essentially  result 
in  the  desalination  of  Lake  Texoma.  This 
huge  and  vitally  important  body  of  water 
will  then  be  avaUable  for  beneficial  use. 

While  the  salt  pollution  sources  are  in 
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captured  these  significant  interrelation- 
ships very  well  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  my  dream  is  that  before 
the  irrigation  wells  go  dry,  there  will  be 
a  large  water  transfer  network  in  this 
area  to  make  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  inigation  in  the  region  possible. 
This  is  work  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
But,  in  many  areas  we  cannot  wait  that 
long.  Many  authorities  give  the  present 
in-igation  wells  a  productive  life  of  only 
25  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  ■uorld  population 
grows  by  some  70  million  people  each 
year.  Developing  food  producing  re- 
sources rapidly  enough  to  produce  the 
amount  of  food  needed  for  the  large  new 
population  has  to  be  the  major  challenge 
of  the  balance  of  this  century. 

The  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
source  of  food  not  only  for  our  own  popu- 
lation but  for  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Making  the  Great  Plains  more  produc- 
tive by  the  desalination  and  ultimate  re- 
distribution of  existing  water  resomxes 
Is  a  major  step  toward  the  stabilization 
of  the  national  and  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply. These  bills  will  be  a  long  step  in  the 
du-ection.  I  urge  their  prompt  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  12,  1976] 

Economics,  Drought  Hit  Wheat  BrLT 

(By  Dan  Mort;an) 

Elkhart,  Kans. — Here  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  wheat  belt,  the  forces  of  economics 
and  the  forces  of  nature  have  dealt  a  double 
blow  this  spring  to  America's  efforts  to  pro- 
duce an  ever  Increasing  volume  of  food  for 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  tnll:  nmong  farm- 
ers about  the  severe  drought  that  has  riiined 
much  of  the  wheat  crop  planted  around  Ellc- 
hart  last  fall,  many  wheat  growers  seem  even 
more  worried  about  trends  that  could  soon 
spell  the  end  of  Irrigated  agriculture. 

Declining  underground  water  tables  and 
rising  prices  of  natural  gas  to  run  Irrigation 
equipment  lead  many  of  the  farmers  to  ques- 
tion whetlaer  grain  production  may  already 
have  reached,  or  exceeded,  its  limits  of  growth 
in  these  parts. 

Over  the  last  25  years,  irrigation  equipment 
has  added  a  bonus  1.5  mUUon  acres  of 
drought-proof  wheat  lauds  In  the  dry.  mar- 
ginal farm  country  of  western  Kansas.  A  simi- 
lar Irrigation  boom  has  occurred  all  across  the 
western  fringe  of  the  grain  belt.  In  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

In  a  v.-orld  chronically  short  of  grain,  those 
watered  acres  give  an  extra  measure  of  secu- 
rity as  well  as  protection  to  farmers  against 
the  kind  of  disaster  that  wiped  out  many  of 
them  in  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  the  1930s. 

But  some  producers  around  here  say  thry 
are  running  their  water  systems  leas  this  year 
because  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  power  their 
pumps  has  tripled  in  a  year. 

Even  more  alarming  Is  the  steady  depletion 
of  underground  water  all  across  the  drier 
parts  of  the  grain  belt. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Siu'vey  reported  recent- 
ly that  water  tables  are  declining  everj'where, 
as  the  Irrigation  boom  depletes  the  sub- 
surface reserves.  Levels  dropped  as  much  as 
eight  feet  of  water  In  some  western  Kansas 
coimtles,  and  some  wells  have  run  dry. 

"We  pride  ourselves  on  producing  food 
more  cheaply  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 


things  are  moving  in  on  us  out  here,"  says 
Prank  Trotman,  executive  directc*  of  the 
Southwest  Kansas  Irrigation  Association, 

In  the  long  run,  the  only  hope  for  saving 
irrigated  farming  may  be  weather  modifica- 
tion or  importing  water  from  Hundreds  of 
miles  away,  he  says. 

In  the  rolling  grasslands  and  wide,  pancake 
fields  around  Elkhart,  the  importance  of  ir- 
rigation is  obvious.  By  now  the  wheat  should 
be  '•high  enough  to  hide  a  Jackrabbit,"  says 
farmer  Roscoe  Thompson.  But  this  year,  "you 
won't  see  a  spear  of  wheat  for  35  miles,  except 
where  it's  irrigated." 

In  di-ylaud  areas,  field  after  field  has  been 
plowed  up  along  the  road  leading  into  the 
Oklahoma  panliandle  to  keep  the  parched. 
sandy  toptoll  from  blowing  away  in  the 
wind. 

The  overall  message  of  growth  limits 
reached  or  exceeded  contrasts  with  the  more 
optimistic  Department  of  AgriciUture  pre- 
dictions of  ever  expanding  produclion 
throi'gh  technology  and  science. 

And  It  has  significance  reaching  far  beyond 
the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas. 

Ir>  the  world  food  economy  North  Amer- 
ican grain  exports  have  become  steadily  more 
crucial  In  bridging  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween foreign  food  needs  and  food  prcd\ic- 
tion  abroad.  In  1973  the  gap  was  54  million 
tons.  As  countries  experienced  crop  failures 
or  stepped  up  efforts  to  provide  better  diets 
for  their  people  by  importing  more  food  the 
gap  grew  to  an  estimated  0<3  million  ton.s 
In  1975. 

Tlie  United  States  responded  to  those  for- 
eign needs  by  more  than  doubling  its  grain 
exports  between  1970  and  1975  from  35  mil- 
lion tons  to  82  million  tons. 

Most  of  the  wheat  grown  around  Elkhart 
is  shipped  to  Gulf  ports  and  exported  to 
such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union  for  mak- 
ing bread.  Of  all  the  wheat  grown  In  the 
United  States  nearly  60  per  cent  Is  sold 
abroad  for  cash. 

There  Is  little  likelihood  that  demands  for 
North  American  grain  will  ease  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  International  Food  Policy  Research 
Institute  in  Washington  recently  predicted 
that  the  grain  and  rice  deficit  In  developing 
countries  could  reach  100  million  tons  by 
1985  compared  with  45  million  tons  In  1974. 

World  Bank  studies  have  cited  the  "ab- 
solute dominance"  of  North  American  grain 
exports  and  noted  the  Importance  of  sucli 
states  as  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  which 
together  produce  as  much  wheat  as  Canada 
and  more  than  Australia. 

Yet  because  these  states  depend  mainly  on 
rr  in-fed  agriculture  poor  weather  in  the  two 
states  can  wreak  havoc  In  world  markets. 

Around  Elkhart,  there  has  been  less  than 
an  Inch  of  rain  since  Aug.  17,  1975.  Statewide, 
farmers  have  filed  more  than  9,000  applica- 
tions for  federal  crop  disaster  insurance,  and 
the  Kansas  Agricultiiral  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  predicts  a  harvest  of 
200  million  to  225  million  bu.shels  of  when*, 
down  from  350  million  bushels  in  1975, 

Driving  south  into  Oklahoma  one  day  last 
week  in  his  pickup  truck,  Roscoe  Thompson 
stopped  at  one  of  his  fields  and  kicked  up 
the  d\isty  topsoil.  A  few  days  earlier  he  had 
plowed  the  whole  field  of  fall-planted  wheat 
into  long  furrows  to  prevent  wind  erosion. 

"There's  only  so  much  you  can  do,"  he 
said.  "It's  dry  60  to  80  inches  down.  If  these 
furrows  fill  up  with  sand,  the  topsoil  v.-ill 
start  to  blow  and  there's  no  stopping  It." 

Some  farmers  still  hope  to  grow  a  grain 
crop  of  sorghum,  used  as  animal  feed,  if  there 
is  moisture  later,  but  for  that  there  will  have 
to  be  adequate  rainfall  by  mid-June. 

There  have  been  dust  storms  this  year. 
"Some  days  it  blows  up  so  bad  you  cant  oee 
the  Carglll  elevator  over  there,"  said  ware- 
house manager  Terry  Day,  pointing  to  a 
grain  elevator  600  yards  away. 
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As  bad  as  the  situation  is,  farmers  still 
tend  to  scoff  at  scientific  prophecies  pwDlntlng 
to  a  possible  fundamental  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  world's  weather. 

"Wheat's  pretty  much  hit-and-miss 
around  here,"  said  William  A.  Cooke,  man- 
ager of  the  Carglll  grain  elevator.  He  said 
dryland  farming  here  produces  a  bumper 
wheat  crop  only  about  once  in  10  years. 
Farmers  say  they've  seen  conditions  like  this 
in  1934,  1936,  1954  and  1956. 

That  Is  why  the  dark  cloud  hanging  over 
the  future  of  irrigation,  which  now  is  avail- 
able on  about  a  quarter  of  all  agricultural 
acreage  In  western  Kansas,  worries  many 
farmers  more  than  the  weather. 

In  this  area  rich  in  natural  gas.  some  farm- 
ers own  gas  wells  and  sell  the  gas  to  the 
power  companies.  But  the  cost  of  the  refined 
gas  that  comes  back  to  them  for  operating 
water  equipment  has  increased  in  some 
places  from  25  cents  to  60  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  in  a  year. 

"If  it  goes  to  $1.50  we'U  just  quit  irrigat- 
ing," said  Thompson. 

The  irrigation  boom  has  depleted  38  per 
cent  of  the  underground  water  supply  of 
western  Kansas  since  1950,  and  other  states 
such  as  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma 
have  experienced  similar  declines,  said  Frank 
Troutman  of  the  Irrigation  Association. 

"It's  a  little  bit  of  a  panicky  situation," 
he  said,  "If  irrigated  agriculture  goes  you're 
losing  an  important  economic  benefit  to  the 
nation," 

Trotman  says  farmers  are  fighting  a  battle 
with  power  companies,  which  want  a  larger 
share  of  natural  gas  to  produce  electricity. 
Meanwhile,  farmers  also  are  paying  higher 
prices  for  their  power,  for  the  natural  gas 
they  use  to  dry  their  grain,  and  for  am- 
monia fertilizer  manufactured  from  natural 
gas. 

It  Is  these  cost  equations  that  make  some 
farmers  criticize  the  Ford  administration  for 
using  such  techniques  as  grain  export  em- 
bargoes to  hold  down  domestic  farm  and  food 
prices. 

"The  markets  are  being  manipulated  for 
the  labor  the  labor  unions,  and  they're  kill- 
ing the  farmer  In  the  process.  What's  going 
to  happen  Is.  we're  going  to  be  oxit  of  beer 
and  out  of  grain  products,"  said  Thompson, 

At  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  many 
officials  discount  such  gloomy  phophecles  as 
the  normal  grumbling  of  farmers  suffering 
to  weather  setback. 

Th©  agency  predicts  that  when  the  new 
crop  of  wheat  is  harvested  across  the  Great 
Plains,  there  will  still  be  some  15  million 
tons  left  over  from  last  year's  crop  in  ware- 
houses and  farm  storage  bins. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request^  : 

S.  3357.  A  bill  to  authorize  loan  funds 

for  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

and   for    other    purposes.    Referred    to 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

A  ff  9,1 1**5 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  loan 
funds  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Hon,  Ron  de  Lugo,  the  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Virgin  Islands,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  29, 1976. 
Hon.  Bennett  Johnston, 
United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Bennztt:  On  Wednesday,  AprU  28, 
1976,  I  Introduced  a  redrafted  version  of  an 
Administration  bill  authorizing  $76  million 


in  Federal  loans  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  operating  and  capital  ex- 
penditures. This  bUl,  HJR,  13359,  is  vlrtuaUy 
identical  to  the  Administration  bUl,  with 
the  single  addition  of  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
call  a  referendum  before  all  or  any  part  of 
the  loan  is  undertaken. 

I  believe  the  referendum  provision  is  a 
significant  improvement  over  the  Adminis- 
tration bill,  offering  the  people  themselves 
an  opportunity  to  have  direct  input  on  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude. 

As  a  good  friend  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  territories,  I  am 
respectfully  requesting  that  you  Introduce 
a  companion  measure  to  H.R.  13359  on  the 
Senate  side.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this 
substitute  legislation  for  your  information. 

With  many  thanks  for  all  of  your  past 
efforts  on  our  behalf  and  with  my  best  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am 
Cordially, 

Ron  de  Ltjgo, 
Member  of  Co7igress. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  allow  affected 
parties  a  fair  opportvmlty  to  comment 
upon  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  to 
allow  for  the  orderly  extension  of  time 
for  filing  of  comments  and  for  the  hold- 
ing of  hearings  regarding  contested  mat- 
ters, and  to  assure  affected  parties  of  full 
and  fair  opportunity  to  comment  upon 
agency  rulemaking.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure is  scheduled  to  conclude  its 
hearings  on  several  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  Solely,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
fullest  possible  discussion  of  the  many 
issues  relatmg  to  regulatory  reform  at 
the  hearing,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  identical  to  H.R.  10301.  Basically, 
this  bill  would  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  allow  for  an  increased 
time  period  for  those  wishing  to  com- 
ment upon  notices  of  proposed  rulemsik- 
ing  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  for  the  holding  of  hearings  regard- 
ing contested  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  now  introduce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  the  number  of  proposed  rules  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years; 

(b)  the  Federal  Register  has  grown  from 
a  publication  of  3,450  pages  in  1937  to  a 
publication  of  45,422  pages  in  1974. 

(c)  the  massive  volume  of  notices  of  pro- 
p>osed  riUes  together  with  increasing  con- 
gestion within  the  postal  service  renders  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  affected  parties  to 
Identify,  analyze,  and  comment  upon  pro- 
posed rules  of  significance  to  them  within 
the  restrictive  time  limitation  usually  ac- 
corded In  the  notice; 

(d)  requests  for  extension  of  time  for  com- 
ment have  often  been  denied  by  administra- 
tive officers,  or  allowed  at  such  late  date  as 
to  cause  confusion  and  imcertahity  within 


the  mind  of  the  party  as  to  whether  to  file 
hastily  prepared,  incomplete  comments  or 
to  continue  to  hope  for  an  extension  often 
with  the  result,  however,  that  parties  frus- 
trated by  the  inefficiencies  of  bureaucratic 
procedures  are  discouraged  from  submittlug 
comments; 

(e)  rules  when  published  in  final  form 
have  often  been  modified  to  such  an  extent 
from  their  form  as  initially  proi>osed  that 
they  present  Issues  not  included  or  contem- 
plated In  the  rules  as  proposed,  with  the 
resiUt  that  administrative  due  process  is  ef- 
fectively denied  for  lack  of  an  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  new  substantive  matters: 

(f )  in  order  to  permit  Interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  state  their  comments  more 
effectively,  public  hearings  should  be  granted 
upon  request; 

(g)  on  an  increasing  basis.  Federal  agen- 
cies have  circulated  newly  adopted  state- 
ments of  general  or  particular  applicability 
without  compliance  with  the  rulemakln.:; 
process  contained  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  553)  which  directivea 
have  immediate  and  future  effect  upon  th9 
substantive  rights  of  the  parties  Involved, 
and,  hence,  interested  persons  are  denied  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  significant 
area  of  agency  rulemaking; 

(h)  affected  parties  have  been  denied  nec- 
essary information  regarding  agency  policy 
and  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  regulatory  system  or  sys- 
tems to  which  they  are  subject. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promote  the  fair  and  complete  disctission  of 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  allow  meaningful 
opportunity  for  the  filing  of  comments  by 
interested  parties  and  to  assure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Congressional  intent  of  statutes 
under  which  regulations  are  Issued. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  553)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  553(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  "or  to  public  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits,  or  contracts."  and  by 
inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "person- 
nel". 

(b)  Section  553(b)  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  General  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, unless  persons  subject  thereto  are  named 
and  either  personally  served  or  otherwise 
have  actual  notice  thereof  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  notice  herein  required  for 
comment  as  provided  in  this  section  must 
expire  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  any  such  rule  as  a  final  regula- 
tion. The  notice  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  public  rulemaking  proceedings: 

"(2)  reference  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  the  rule  is  proposed;  and 

"(3)  either  the  terms  or  substance  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  a  description  of  the  sub- 
jects and  Issues  involved, 

"Except  when  notice  or  hearing  is  re- 
quired bv  statute,  this  subsection  does  not 
apply  when  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  (and  Incorporates  the  finding 
with  a  full  statement  of  reasons  therefor  in 
the  rules  issued)  that  notice  and  public  pro- 
cedure thereupon  are  impracticable  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.". 

(c)  Sub.section  (c)  is  amended  to  read  .^s 
follows : 

"(c)  After  the  publication  of  notice,  the 
agency  shall  give  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity of  not  less  than  sixty  days  follow- 
ing such  publication  of  notice  to  participate 
in  the  nilemaklng  through  submission  of 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  with  or 
without  opportunity  for  oral  presentation. 
Upon  request,  however,  of  any  Interested 
party  the  agency  shaU  be  required  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  the  merits  of  pro- 
posed rules  referred  to  in  the  notice  required 
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piibllcation  or  service 

tjian  thirty  days  be- 

xcept  with  respect 

riie  which  grants  or 
3r  relieves  a  restrlc- 

pro'^ded  by  the  agency 
published  with  the 

fihal  rule  be  effective 

a  icordance  with  sub- 

(d),  and  (e)   of  this 

d)  shall  be  Inserted 


ication  of  proposed 
subse<i,lon  (c)  above  shall 
effect  to  the  pub- 
have  been  modified 
1  heir  Initial  publica- 
and  which,  if  pub- 
•<  uld  deny  Interested 
to  comment  on  new 
matter    within    the 
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Javits,  the  Sen- 

Mexl4o  (Mr.  Domenici) 

of  S.  1737.  a 

Putlic  Health  Service 


llr 


Moss,  the  Sen- 

Garn)  was  added 

960,  to  amend  the 

of  1954  to  exempt 


from  Federal  income  taxation  a  trust 
established  by  a  taxpayer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  care  for  certain  men- 
tally incompetent  relatives  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

S.    247S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2475,  to  modi- 
fy the  distribution  requirements  of  pri- 
vate foundations. 

S.    2732 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2732,  a 
bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  an  individual  to  de- 
duct amoimts  paid  by  that  individual 
for  retirement  savings  for  the  benefit  of 
his  spouse. 

S.    2926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2926,  the 
National    Forest    Timber    Management 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.    3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  to 
amend  the  Community  Services  Act. 

S.   3151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3151,  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  gathering  and  analyz- 
ing information  respect  to  multinational 
enterprise.s. 

S.    2327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3227,  to  accele- 
rate solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

E.    3276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3276,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  provide  for  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences with  respect  to  certain  offenses 
against  victims  60  years  of  age  or  older. 

S.   3278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3278,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  Code  of  Law  for  tlie  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901, 
relating  to  offenses  against  individuals 
60  years  of  age  or  older. 

SEN  .WE    RESOLUTION    291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mi-.  Clark)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  291, 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  pay  cable 
television. 

SENATE   JOINT   HESOLUTION    147 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147. 
declaring  the  National  Bicentennial 
Highway  Safety  Year. 


SENATE    JOINT   RESOLtTTION    160 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  froin 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  V/yoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Toweu)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  May  9,  1976, 
as  "National  Small  Business  Week." 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTING 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1976— S.   3219 

amendments   NOS.    1G23  and    1624 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi".  President,  com- 
mencing the  week  of  May  3,  the  Senate 
is  scheduled  to  begin  deliberations  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976. 
I  plan  during  these  deliberations  to  offer 
two  minor  amendments  designed  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  coordination 
between  local  and  State  authorltes  in 
implementing  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  have  recently  sent  by  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  a  letter 
briefly  explaining  my  amendments.  I  ask 
that  this  letter  and  my  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague  :  Attached  are  two  amend- 
ments I  plan  to  offer  on  the  floor  to  the 
Committee's  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 
Both  amendments  are  designed  to  Insure 
the  support  of  elected  local  officials  for  the 
policies  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

One  amendment  gives  local  elected  of- 
ficials the  initial  option  of  doing  transporta- 
tion control  planning.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  present  bUl  v/hcre  local  officials  need 
only  be  consulted  on  the  plan.  The  second 
amendment  seeks  to  extend  the  consulting 
process  to  the  regulatory  aspects  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  amendment  provides  for  con- 
sultation between  state  officials  and  local 
governments  with  respect  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  tran.sportatlon  control  plans,  non- 
degradatlou,  and  stationary  source  compli- 
ance procediu'es. 

To  a  large  extent,  I  consider  the<;e  amend- 
monts  as  technical  In  nature.  They  merely 
make  explicit  whPt  the  Committee  Report 
states  is  one  of  the  piu-poses  of  the  1970 
amendments:  The  Importance  of  enlisting 
the  support  of  local  governments  to  Insure 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  policies  em- 
bodied In  the  Clean  Air  Act.  If  you  have  any 
Interest  in  cosponsorlng  these  amendments, 
your  staff  can  contact  Mr.  Lee  Rawls  of  my 
staff  on  4-7075. 

Amendment  No.  1623 
On   page  20.  line  22,   Insert  "(&)"   »!<«' 
"Sec.  7.". 
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On  page  28,  after  line  7  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  stibsectlon  as 
follows: 

'(i)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (a)(2)(B)  (i)  pnd  (ii),  (g),  and 
(h)  of  this  section  and  siibsections  (d)  ana 
(g)  of  section  113,  the  State  shall  provide  a 
satlslactory  process  of  consultation  with 
general  piu-pose  local  governments  and  desig- 
nated organizations  of  elected  ofBclals  of 
local  governments.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Administrator  to 
assure  adequate  consultation.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and  not  later 
than  four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1976. 
The  Administrator  may  disapprove  any  por- 
tion of  a  plan  relating  to  any  measure  de- 
scribed In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion cr  to  the  consultation  process  required 
under  this  subsection  If  he  determines  that 
such  plan  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection.  Only  a  general  purpose 
unit  of  local  government,  regional  agency,  or 
covmcll  of  governments  adversely  affected  by 
action  of  the  Administrator  approving  any 
portion  of  a  plan  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion may  petition  for  review  of  such  action 
on  the  basis  of  a  violation  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection.'." 

Amendment  No.  1324 
On  page  25,  strike  lines  3  through  7  and 
through  "purpose."  on  line  8,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(7)  (A)  The  im- 
plementation plan  required  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prepared  by 
an  organization  of  elected  officials  of  local 
governments  designated  by  aigreement  of  the 
local  governments  in  an  affected  area,  and 
recognized  by  the  State  for  this  purpose. 
Where  such  an  organization  has  not  been 
designated  by  agreement  within  nine  months 
nfter  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  the  Governor  (or.  In  the  case 
of  an  Interstate  area.  Governors),  after  con- 
sultation with  elected  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, shall  designate  an  organization  of 
elected  officials  of  local  governments  In  the 
affected  area  to  prepare  such  plan." 

amendment    no.    1627 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GARY  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haskeil)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  3219)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended. 

amendment   no.    1629 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  The  amendment 
deals  with  the  troubling  issue  of  back- 
groimd  particulates.  The  origin  of  the 
problem  lies  in  the  total  suspended  par- 
ticulate standard  of  the  present  law.  This 
standard  is  an  imprecise  one  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  windblown 
dust  and  the  more  toxic  emissions  of 
IDOwerplants  and  steel  mills.  The  problem 
occasioned  by  the  particulate  standard's 
indiscriminate  nature  is  that  rural  areas 
of  the  country  may  exceed  the  particu- 
late standard  because  of  phenomena 
such  as  duststorms.  Such  violations  of 
the  standard  have  the  legal  effect  of  put- 
ting these  areas  in  the  same  air  quality 
category  as  heavily  Industrialized  urban 
areas.  Section  113(g)  of  the  present 
amendments  puts  additional  constraints 
on   growth  In   areas  that  violate  the 


standards  that,  although  proper  for  in- 
dustrialized urban  centers,  are  inappro- 
priate for  rural  areas. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  well  aware  of  this 
problem.  Page  81  of  tiie  committee  report 
notes  that  the  logical  deficiencies  of  the 
particulate  standard  have  been  cured  by 
the  administrative  good  sense  of  State 
and  Federal  officials.  My  amendment 
would  do  no  more  than  codify  in  law 
what  is  presently  considered  sound  ad- 
ministrative practice.  Accordingly,  I  con- 
sider my  amendment  as  technical  in 
nature,  and  one  that  I  hope  my  colleagues 
v.'ill  readily  accept. 


FEDERAL      ENERGY      ADMINISTRA- 
TION   AUTHORIZATION— S.    2872 

amendment   no.    1625 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.) 
Electric  TJtilitt  Rate  Demonstrations — A 

Critical   Pabt   or   Oxm  National   Energy 

Consebvation  Effort 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  2872,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Author- 
ization, that  would  increase  the  Federal 
Government  commitment  to  encourage 
electric  utility  rate  reform  and  reduce 
the  substantial  energy  inefficiencies  and 
waste  associated  with  electric  utility 
generation. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would  in- 
crease funding  available  to  States  from 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  for 
electric  utUity  rate  study  and  demon- 
stration. Under  the  proposed  am.endment 
every  State,  through  its  appropriate  util- 
ity regulatory  commission,  would  be  eli- 
gible for  grant  assistance  each  year  for  a 
2-year  period  of  up  to  $300,000  to  demon- 
state  and  monitor  innovative  electric  rate 
structures. 

I  have  chosen  to  channel  funding  from 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  di- 
rectly to  the  utility  regulatory  commis- 
sion in  order  to  encourage  State  initia- 
tives in  this  critical  area  of  conserva- 
tion which  otherwise  might  not  be  under- 
taken In  view  of  the  imcertainties  and 
concerns  regarding  many  aspects  of  elec- 
tric utility  rate  reform. 

The  State  utility  regulatory  commis- 
sions are,  in  my  view,  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  the  kind  of  funding  and 
rate  demonstrations  tliat  would  serve  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  States,  and  to 
resolve  any  problems  associated  with 
broad  rate  reforms  that  are  unique  to 
localities. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, through  the  Office  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Environment,  is  providing  fund- 
ing totaling  approximately  $3.5  million 
for  10  electric  rate  demonstrations 
across  the  country.  ITiere  are  plans  to 
expand  this  program  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  although  funding  for  existing 
efforts  and  new  programs  is  uncertain 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  this  regard,  I  ask 
that  a  breakdown  of  the  current  FEA 
electric  rate  demonstration  program  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFIC?ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  need  for  a  vigorous  effwt 
in  this  area  of  conservation  is  essential. 
Currently,  electric  utihties  account  for 
almost  26  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
energy  consumption  of  fossil  fuels.  Tragi- 
cally, these  utilities  waste  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  fuel  for  electrical  genera- 
tion, largely  because  of  power  generation 
inefficiencies.  While  part  of  this  waste  is 
a  result  of  older  and  inefficient  genera- 
tion equipment,  this  energy  loss  is  also 
directly  related  to  the  inefficient  use  of 
peaking  generation.  The  amendment  I 
am  proposing  today  would  help  to  correct 
some  of  these  problems  by  providing 
States  with  Incentives  to  examine  more 
closely  electrical  use,  future  require- 
ments, and  innovative  rate  reform. 

Especially  important  in  this  regard  is 
my  hope  that  many  States  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rate  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  examine  closely  the  lifeline  elec- 
tric rate  concept  that  would  provide 
significant  benefits  to  our  senior  citizens 
and  families  living  on  fixed  incomes.  It 
is  this  group  that  has  suffered  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  2  years  as  a  result  of 
the  enormous  electric  rate  increases  and 
who  must  receive  relief  from  the  present 
burden  of  high  energy  costs  and  protec- 
tion against  further  increases  in  electric 
rates. 

I  hope  mj"  colleagues  will  support  this 
effort  in  an  area  essential  to  our  national 
energy  conservation  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment   and    table    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1625 

At  the  end  Of  the  bUl.  add  the  following: 

Sec.  9.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  nev 
subsection : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  each  of  the  several  States 
for  use  by  such  State,  acting  through  Its 
public  utility  commissions,  to  conduct 
studies  and  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  development  of  innovative 
utilities  rate  structures. 

"(2)  Any  grant  under  this  subsection  to  a 
State  shall  be  for  such  amount  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine,  but  In  no  event 
in  excess  of  $300,000  In  any  fiscal  year.  No 
State  shaU  be  able  to  receive  moi-e  than  one 
grant  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Applications  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shaU  contain — 

"(A)  provisions  sufficient  to  assure  the 
Administrator  that  such  moneys  so  granted 
to  any  State  shall  be  appropriately  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  benefit  energy  consumers  l-i 
rural  and  metropolitan  areas;  and 

"(B)  provisions  sufficient  to  assure  the 
Administrator  that  the  public  utility  com- 
missions, in  determining  the  type  of  dem- 
onstration projects  most  likely  to  benefit  the 
State,  shaU  consult  with  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies  involved  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  aging,  and  the  Community 
Services  Administration; 

"(C)  such  other  information,  data,  a::d 
plans  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

"(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term— 

"(A)  'innovative  utlUties  rate  structuro* 
Includes  pcakload  pricing,  rate  fiattenlng, 
lifeline  rates,  and  other  similar  regulatory 
practices  and  activities  which  may  benefit 
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the  development  of  utll 
and 

••^B)    'public    utility 
the  agency,  commission . 
any  State,  which  has  t 
establishing    and    admi 
regulations  relating  to 
rates  charged  by.  public 

"(5)  Each  State  receivi|ig 
to  this  subsection  shall, 
following  the  completion 
demonstration  projects 
utility  commissions  w 
suant  to  this  svibsection 
eral  Energy  Admlnlstratlcin 
of. 

"(6)   There  are  ant'iori 
ated,   for   the  fl.scal   year 
$15,000,000,  and  for  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000,  lor  th 
grants  pur-stiant  to  this 


c  imniisiious'   means 

3r  establishment  of 

responsibility  for 

sterlng    rules    and 

operation  of,  and 

utilities. 

a  grant  pursiiant 
within  ninety  days 
of  such  sLudles  and 
conducted  by  public 
n  that  State  pur- 
report  to  the  Fed- 
the  results  there- 


th; 

in  I: 
tie 


k-itl:  I 


i  led  to  be  appropri- 

1977,   the   sum  of 

rical  year  1978.  the 

purpose  of  mulclng 

lubsectlon.". 


FtA     UTILITIES    PRGGRAP/IS 

FUNDING  SUli 


DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
MARY 


[In  thousanris  of  dolls  \ :  fiscnl  yeais) 


Project 


1.  Actual : 

Vermo'it 

»60  . 
210. 
210 
230 
170 
160 
220 

$153  . 
116. 
350  . 
555  . 
168  . 
200  . 
200  . 
245 

Arizona       

Arkansas     

Connecticut     .      

Los  Angeles... 

New  Jersey               . 

Ohio         

Michigan              ..    

New  York 

T 

Subtotal 

1,560 

1.987  . 
5,000 

2.  Planned:  New  pioject 

5(12  15).. 

7 

0 
1.560 

Subtotal 

5,000  . 
6.9.7  . 

Tot.il    

Total  fiscal  year  1975  plu- 
liscal  yesr  1976  (less  nev. 
projects) 

%%M1 

I  Qi 


Notes:  1.  Vermont  will  complete 
funds.  2.  Michig.m,  Wisconsui,  ar 
earned  loiwatd  and  funded  in  fix 
proposals  for  new  projects  was  tele 
due  Apr.  26, 1976.  Actual  niinif  ec  ol 
is  unceilaiii;  $5,000,000  has  been 
tfie  availability  of  funds  when  pio 
(late  May).  There  is  a  good  chance 
reduced  by  at  least  $2,000,000.  i.  S. 
(New  Jersey,  Los  Angeles,  Mxhiga  . 
on  funding  in  (iscal  yeai  1977.  Addit 
future  funding  requirements  ot  n 
fiscal  year.  To  date,  0MB  lus  not 
demonstration  funds,  so  the  issue  u 
in  doubt. 


TAX  REFORM  A<^  OF   197C- 
H.R.  10  312 


AMENDMENT 


Pi- 


child:  en 


•  Ordered  to  be  pr 
to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr 
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and  regulations  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  provide. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  amend- 
ment— allowing  this  deduction  as  a  busi- 
ness rather  than  a  personal  expense — 
already,  has  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  the  Senate.  On  November  12, 
1971.  the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  to  create  the 
business  deduction  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1. 
Regrettably,  the  amendment  was  elimi- 
nated in  confereiice.  In  1972,  similar  ac- 
tion was  taken.  The  bill  wfis  accepted 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to  8  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1,  but  again,  was 
eliminated  in  conference.  Most  recently, 
this  provision  passed  the  Sen  at-'  on 
Maich  21,  1975.  While  the  full  range 
of  provisions  were  not  accepted  in  con- 
ference. Congress  did  inciease  the  ceil- 
ing on  earnings  eligible  for  the  deduc- 
tion upward  to  $35,000.  However,  the  def- 
inition of  a  childcare  tax  deduction  as 
an  ordinary  business  expense  has  never 
been  adopted. 

It  is  my  belief  tliat  tiie  lime  is  pro- 
pirious  to  lemove  the  inequity  in  our 
tax  laws  which  enables  businessmen  to 
deduct  'ordinary  and  iiece;,i:ary"  busi- 
ness expenses,  yet  denies  to  working 
mothers  a  deduction  for  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  but.ine.ss  expenses 
they  incur — the  cost  of  maintaing  their 
households  and  as.'-urhig  safe  and  re- 
sponsible care  for  tlieir  children  while 
they  work. 

If  a  busines.sman  can  deduct  the  cost 
of  hu'ing  a  secretary  to  improve  his  ef- 
fectiveness on  the  job,  if  he  can  treat 
entertainment  expenses  as  a  business- 
related  tax  deduction,  wliy  .should  not  a 
working  motlier  be  allowed  the  same 
sort  of  deduction  for  expenses  which  are 
absolutely  vital  to  her  work?  What  can 
be  better  defined  as  a  business  expense 
than  one  which  enables  women  to  work 
and  enables  thcni  to  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  capabihties? 

Clearly,  these  are  not  personal  ex- 
penses like  doctor'.'-:  bills.  Tliey  should  not 
b?  classified  as  they  are  nov.-  witli  chari- 
table contributions.  Tliey  are  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  to  en- 
able an  individual  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. In  this  time  of  rising  costs,  and 
particularly  food  and  other  home-related 
costs,  the  need  for  both  partners  in  a 
family  to  work  has  grown.  The  child- 
care  and  home  care  services  provided 
and  paid  for  to  permit  botii  spouses  to 
woik  today  are  even  more  clearly  viewed 
a.s  business  expenses  than  they  were  in 
1971  when  I  first  introduced  this  con- 
cept in  the  Senate. 

The  number  of  working  American 
women  nearly  doubled  between  1950  and 
1974,  increasing  from  18.4  million  to  35.8 
million.  Working  American  women  are 
expected  to  number  43.7  million — a  22 
percent  increase  over  the  1974  level — by 
1990.  In  1971,  42  percent  of  tlie  Nation's 
mothers  worked  outside  the  home,  and 
that  figure  has  risen  radically  since  then. 
Of  the  appi'oximately  12.5  million  moth- 
ers with  children  under  6,  more  tlian 
one  in  three  is  working.  That  means 
there  are  more  than  4.3  million  mothers 
with  children  under  6  who  are  in  the 
labor  force  today.  Countless  others  are 
waiting  for  additional  daycare  facilities 


to  be  developed  which  will  enable  them 
to  join  the  workforce. 

These  are  the  people  who  simply  can- 
not avoid  paying  for  the  care  of  their 
children  and  for  other  household  ex- 
penses. Very  often,  they  have  to  lose 
substantial  portions  of  their  income  to 
secure  these  sen'ices.  Yet,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  these  considerable  costs 
as  a  business  deduction. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  mothers 
go  out  to  work.  At  the  lower  income 
levels,  it  is  a  matter  of  compelling  finan- 
cial nece.'iftity.  Whether  or  not  they  prefer 
to  be  full-time  mothers,  devoting  all 
their  care  and  attention  to  the  family 
and  the  home,  they  do  not  really  have 
the  choice.  They  must  work,  they  must 
Ijroduce  a  second  income  to  keep  their 
family  out  of  poverty  and  provide  even 
the  basic  necessities. 

Others  want  to  work  as  a  matter  of 
.•^elf-fulfillment  to  use  their  capabilities 
to  take  an  i)idividuars  place  in  the  com- 
munity in  tlio  way  that  a  man  can,  and 
is  expected  to,  without  any  special 
obstacle. 

Whatever  ihe  motivation  for  working, 
their  problem  in  tliis  area  is  the  same. 
To  be  able  to  take  employment  and  re- 
ceive an  income  they  must  step  over  a 
much  higher  thre.shold  than  other  peo- 
l)!e  to  enter  the  labor  market.  Not  only 
do  they  have  to  find  a  suitable  job,  but 
they  must  also  obtain  and  pay  for  the 
care  of  their  children  and  of  their  homes 
while  they  are  away  earning  that  income. 

This  amendment  comes  to  grips  with 
another  issue  as  well — one  which  has 
been  in  the  press  in  recent  weeks — the 
\  alno  of  daycare  programs  themselves.  It 
\v.:y,  been  pointed  out  that  "it  is  much 
eiisier  to  leave — a  child — in  or  near  home 
vith  a  relative  or  neighbor  than  to  nave 
to  decide  whetiier  he  is  sick  enough  to 
warrant  losing  a  day  of  work  yourself 
to  sUiy  witli  him.  or  whether  he  can 
.safely  be  taken  by  public  transportat:on 
acro.ss  town  to  the — daycare — center. ' 
Indeed,  a  recent  study  has  demonstrated 
that  care  of  a  child  in  ones  own  home, 
provided  by  a  relative  or  neighbor  ac- 
counts for  almost  47  percent  of  all  day- 
care arrangements.  An  additional  15 
percent  of  daycare  is  provided  by  a  rela- 
tive in  his  or  her  own  home.  Thus,  the 
need  to  begin  valuing  childcare  provided 
by  these  friends  or  relatives  on  a  paid 
basis  is  clear.  Tlius,  I  have  included,  for 
the  first  time,  language  which  permits 
the  tax  deduction  to  be  taken  when  tlie 
childcare  home  care  services  are  pro- 
vided by  a  child's  maternal  or  paternal 
grandparent.  While  such  a  provision 
does  not  solve  the  whole  uroblem  of  paid 
childcare  by  relatives  or  neighbors,  it 
will  begin  to  assure  that  the  tax  deduc- 
tion begins  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  larger 
segment  of  our  workers  who  have  day- 
care arrangements  which  are  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  institutional  day- 
care programs. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  this  small  pro- 
vision begins  to  equalize  what  has  been 
characterized  as  the  major  discrepancy 
between  the  concept  of  a  tax  credit, 
passed  by  the  House,  and  said  to  be  of 
greater  .benefit  to  the  low- income  worker, 
and  tlie  tax  deduction  which  I  have  pro- 
posed since  1971.  In  combination  with 
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the  provision  which  permits  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  taken  as  a  standard  deduction 
on  the  "short  form"  tax  return,  extension 
of  the  deduction  to  care  by  grandparents 
will  enhance  the  potential  benefit  of  the 
tax  deduction  to  the  lower-income  v,-ork- 
er.  Studies  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  greater  propensity  for  daycare 
by  relatives  lies  with  the  lower-income 
workers,  and  the  female-headed  house- 
holds. By  retainmg  the  deduction,  in  lieu 
of  the  credit,  we  will  further  insure  that 
the  middle-income  is  helping  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  quaUty  day- 
care services  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
benefit,  therefore,  is  double-barreled — 
continuing  to  benefit  the  middle-income 
worker,  and  providing  less  costly,  and 
tax-deductible  alternatives  for  the 
lower-income  u'orker  to  traditional  day- 
cars. 

All  of  thase  groups  are  taxpayers,  pro- 
ducing taxable  income,  but  at  present, 
the  tax  lav,'s  fail  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  dii-ect  link  between  the  expenses 
they  incur  and  the  income  which  is  gen- 
crated. 

The  main  bmden  of  tlie  failure  to  al- 
low a  business  deduction  for  such  ex- 
penses as  childcare  has,  of  course,  fallen 
mainly  upon  women.  It  places  an  im- 
necessary  and  unjustifiable  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  women  who  wish  to  enter 
the  employment  market  and  once  they 
are  in  the  market,  it  constitutes  a  built- 
in  economic  disadvantage  to  their  efforts. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  any  positive  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  against  women.  It 
is  rather  the  relic  of  a  time  when  it  was 
not  the  normal  or  accepted  thing  for 
mothers  to  go  out  to  work.  But  times 
have  changed.  The  trend  is  continuing. 
Tax  provisions  should  reflect  tlie  real- 
ities of  the  society  in  which  they  apply. 

Our  society  certainly  needs  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  women  who  have 
much  to  contribute  in  the  marketplace. 
In  a  society  in  which  there  is  so  much 
work  to  be  done,  we  cannot  afford  to 
squander  the  productive  potential  of 
millions  of  women  simply  because  they 
have  no  way  to  afford  daycare  for  their 
children. 

In  the  name  of  equity  for  working 
mothers  now  and  in  the  future,  the  cur- 
rent situation  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscobd,  as  follows : 

Amsnsmemt  No.  1626 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  the  item  relating  to  section   504   and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  504.  Business  deduction  for  child  care 
expenses.". 

On  page  110,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  all  through  page  119,  line  S,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
Sec.  504.  Business    Dedttction    foe    Child 
Case  ExFSif  SBS 

(a)  Au.owA.NCB  or  Dbductioh. — 

(1)  In  cbneeai.. — Section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  la  amended  b^ 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  (i)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  following 
new  subsection  : 

"(ii)  Cbstaqt  KxFMiaga  Necesbabt  rom 
Gainfttl  Employment. — 


"(1)  In  general. — ^In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  maintains  a  household  which 
includes  as  a  member  one  or  more  of  the 
following    qualifying    individuals — 

"(A)  a  child  or  stepchild  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  who  is 
under  the  age  of  15, 

"(B)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  Is 
under  the  age  of  15  or  who  Is  ph3wically  or 
mentally  incapable  of  caring  for  himself  or 
herself,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer,  if  he  or 
she  is  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
caxing  for  liimself  or  herself, 
the  dedxiction  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  the  reasonable  expenses  paid 
or  hicurred  during  the  taxable  year  for 
household  services  and  for  the  care  of  one 
or  more  Individuals  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C),  but  only  If  such  ex- 
penses are  ordinary  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

"(2)    MAlNTAINrNG  A  HOUSEHOLD. Por  pur- 

poses  of  paragraph  (1),  an  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  maintaining  a  household  for 
any  taxable  year  only  if  over  haU  of  the  cost 
of  maintaiulng  the  household  during  such 
period  Is  furnished  by  such  individual  (or 
if  such  individual  Is  married  during  such 
period.  If  furnished  by  such  i.idivldual  and 
his  or  her  spouse) . 

"(3)  Sfecial  Rxn.KS. — Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)      MARRIFD     COtrPLES     MtrST     FIIB     JOtNT 

RETURN. — If  the  taxpayer  is  married  at  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed 
only  if  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  file  a 
single  return  Jointly  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Gainful  employment  require- 
RfEMT. — If  the  taxpayer  is  married  for  any 
period  during  the  taxable  year,  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  employment -related 
expenses  Incurred  during  any  month  of  such 
period  only  if — 

"(i)  both  spo\>ses  are  gainfully  employed, 
or 

"(Ii)  the  spouse  Is  a  qualifying  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (I)(C)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)  Certain  married  inotvi'^uals  living 
APART. — An  individual  who  for  the  taxable 
year  would  be  treated  as  not  married  under 
section  143(b)  if  paragraph  (1)  of  such  sec- 
tion referred  to  any  dependent,  shall  be 
treated  as  not  married  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(D)  Payments  to  rel.ated  individuals. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
•section  (a)  for  any  amount  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer to  an  individual  bearing  a  relation- 
chip  to  the  taxpayer  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (8)  except  to  an  Individual 
bearing  a  relationship  to  the  taxpayer  de- 
.scrlbed  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  152(a) 
(relating  to  definition  of  dependent)  or  to 
a  dependent  described  In  paragraph  (9)  of 
such  section. 

"(E)  Reduction  foe  certain  payments. — 
In  the  case  of  emplojinent-related  expenses 
incurred  during  any  taxable  year  solely  with 
respect  to  a  qualifying  Individual  (other  than 
an  individual  who  Is  also  deecribed  in  snb- 
paragr^h  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  who  Is  under  the  age  d 
15)  the  amoimt  <^  such  expenses  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  tor  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced — 

"(1)  if  such  individual  is  15  or  older  and 
is  described  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (I)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amotmt 
by  which  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  such  IndtTldual's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(Et)  the  disability  payments  recelred  by 
such  tndlTldual  during  such  year,  exceeds 
$760,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying  indtvldoal 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)    of  this  subsection,  by  the  amotmt  of 


disability  payments  received  by  such  individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year. 

POT-  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'disability  payment'  means  a  payment  (other 
than  a  gift)  which  is  made  on  account  of 
the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  an  in« 
dividual  and  which  ia  not  included  in  gross 
income." 

(2)  Deduction  feom  cross  income. — 
(A)    Section  62(c)    (relating  to  trade  and 
business      deductions      of      employees)      Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagr^h: 

"(£)  Certain  expenses  necessary  foe  gain- 
riL  employment. — The  deductions  allowed 
under  section  162  which  con^st  of  expen.scs 
allowable  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
subjection  (h)  thereof,  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance by  him  or  by  her  of  services  as  an 
emplovee." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Deduction  ro«  Child  Cars 
Expenses. — 

(1 1  In  general. — Section  214  (relating  to 
expenses  fcH-  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sect  ions  for  part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  214. 

(c)  TECHNICAL  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  53(c)  (1)  (defining  ellgilile  in- 
dividual for  earned  incotne  credit)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  ai4(b)  (3) " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  162(h) 
(2)-. 

(2)  Section  213(f)  (relating  to  exclusion 
of  amounts  allowed  for  care  of  certain  de- 
pendents) is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  de- 
duction under  section  214"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  deduction  imder  section  163 
(h)". 


INTERNATIONAL  SECUKITV  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT— S.  3331 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1628 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refeiTcd 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  > 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO   CYPRUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  worldng  amendment 
to  the  pending  International  Securitj* 
Assistance  Act  for  1977  (S.  3331) ,  to  pro- 
vide continued  humanitarian  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  a.s 
amended,  to  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

Although  the  human  and  political 
tragedy  of  Cyprus  has  be«i  crowded  off 
the  pages  of  our  newspapers  by  newer 
problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
himianitarian  needs  of  the  refugees  and 
others  in  need  on  that  beleaguered  island 
remain  critical. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  our  Government  does  not 
forget  Cyprus,  nor  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple, still  torn  from  their  homes  toy  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  coimtry.  It  provides  a  $25  mil- 
lion American  contribution  to  the  inter- 
national relief  effort  begun  on  CjT>rus  in 
1974,  which  continues  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  R^iigees.  This  is  the  same  level  as 
that  provided  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  Cyprus  needs  continued 
assistance  not  only  because  the  refugees 
have  been  unable  to  return  to  tti^r 
homes  and  the  problems  remsdn  essen- 
tially unchanged,  but  idso  because  the 
level  of  8Ui9ort  from  other  quarters  has 
shoridy  declined. 

Although  the  emergency  situation  on 
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Cyprus  has  passed,  s^ 
tion  problems  remain 
Cypriot  refugees.  At  tte 
mediate  issue  for  mosjt 
Greek  and  Turkish— w 
ter  and  secuiity.  However 
assistance  of  the  interpational 
nity,  and  substantial 
the  United  States,   thfese 
have  now  been  met. 
able  solution  is  found 
political  crisis  on  Cy 
will  continue  to  need 
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ious  reliabilita- 

for   the   200,000 

outset,  the  im- 

Cypriots — both 

us  food  and  shel- 

thanks  to  the 

commu- 

contributions   by 

initial  needs 

until  an  equit- 
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My  amendment  will 
help  and  concern  is 
next  fiscal  year,  and  I 
be  favorably  consider 
Relations  Committee 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obje<jtion 
ment  was-  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 


assure  that  this 

fotthcoming  in  the 

i  m  hopeful  it  will 
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AMENDMENT    T  O.     1628 


At  the  end  of  the  bill 
new  section: 

Sec.  12.  Section  496  of 
ance  Act  of  1661  Is  amended 
the  period   Immediately 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  for 
♦25,000.000.". 


the  Foreign  Assist- 

bv  striking  out 

after   '$30,000,000" 

a  comma  and 

the  fiscal  year  1977, 


ADDITIONAL  COSP  DNSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDM  ENT 


AMENDMENT 

At  tlie  request  of 
Senator  from  South 
Govern)  was  added 
amendment  No.  1619, 
po.sed  to  the  bill  'S. 
Assistance  Act  of  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OI 
S.  2932.  THE  ENERJGY 
TION  ACT 


Sena  ;e 


vill 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mi 
to  announce  that  at  tl 
ator  Glenn  the 
Interior  and  Insular 
hearing  on  Thm-sday, 
2932,  the  Energy 
1976.  This  hearing 
10  a.m.,  in  room  4200 
ate  Office  Building, 
at  that  time  hear  from 
tration  and  other  w 
written  comment  for 

Questions  with  r 
should  be  directed  to 
ator  Gdenn's  staff  at 
Benjamin  S.  Cooper  of 
mittee  sUff  at  224-0611 


NOTICE  OF  HEAF  ING  CHANGE 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
to  announce  a  changd 
dates  of  the  hearings 
tion  and  the  drug 
by  the  Monopoly 
Senate  Small  Businesi 

The  hearings 
scheduled  for  May 
scheduled  for  May  10 
a.m.  In  room  318, 
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Senate  Office  Building.  The  witnesses  will 
be  announced  later. 


unanimous  con- 
amendment  be 


the  a  mend- 
printed  in  the 


add  the  following 


O. 1619 

^Ir.  Cranston,  the 

Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 

as  a  cosponsor  of 

ii  itended  to  be  pro- 

3;  31'.  the  Secuiity 


HEARINGS  ON 
CONSERVA- 


President,  I  wish 
e  request  of  Sen- 
;e  Committee  on 
J  ffairs  will  hold  a 
May  6,  1976  on  S. 
Coqservation  Act  of 
commence   at 
the  Dirksen  Sen- 
committee  will 
selected  adminis- 
and  receive 
record. 

to  this  hearing 

Morris  of  Sen- 

224-3353  or  Dr. 

the  Interior  Com- 


0 
Tie 


iti  lesses 
tie 


ega-d 

Lyle: 


Pi-esident,  I  wish 

in  the  time  and 

m  medical  educa- 

inlustry  to  be  held 

Subcommittee  of  the 

Committee. 

which  were  originally 

5-6  have  been  re- 

und  May  24  at  9:30 

caucus  room,  Russell 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  the  series  of  hearings  which 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  held 
to  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

This  long  series  of  hearings  has  been  a 
depressing;  experience,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  fi-ustrating  I  have  faced  in  all  my 
years  in  Washington.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
ercise in  myopic  pseudo-economics  and 
mutual  backslapping  among  those  who 
still  think  that  we  can  spend  our  way  out 
of  an  inflationary  recession. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  most 
members  of  the  committee  went  into  the 
hearings  with  the  preconceived  notion, 
totally  unsubstantiated  by  either  eco- 
nomic theory  or  historical  experience, 
that  public  spending  Ls  a  faster  way  to 
create  jobs,  especially  permanent  jobs 
of  a  worthwhile  nature,  than  cutting 
taxes  to  stlmulat  private  spending  on 
con.sumption  and  investment. 

A  public  jobs  progi-am  is  almost  en- 
tirely sei-vice-oriented.  It  does  little  to 
.stimulate  economic  growth  and  future 
job  creation. 

What  happens  when  we  cut  taxes  for 
consumers?  Even  the  most  Keynesian 
textbooks  point  out  that  tax  cuts  can  be 
just  as  stimulative  as  spending  inci-eases. 
The  consumer  is  left  with  more  of  his 
take-home  pay.  Consumer  spending  and 
saving  go  up,  stimulating  the  consumer 
goods  industries  and  providing  incentive 
for  those  industries  to  hire  workers,  and 
providing  investment  fimds,  either 
through  consumers'  savings  accounts,  or 
by  increased  business  profits. 

What  happens  when  we  cut  taxes  for 
business?  It  allows  firms  to  retain  more 
of  their  profits  from  existing  operations, 
and  to  anticipate  higher  retained  earn- 
ings from  expanded  operations.  It  simul- 
taneously makes  expansion  more  desir- 
able, and  helps  provide  the  fimds. 

The  up.shot  of  such  tax  cuts  is  two- 
fold: 

First,  when  the  consumer  spends  on 
consumer  goods,  he  ends  up  with  some- 
thing he  really  wants,  not  something 
.some  bureaucrat  has  selected  for  him. 

Second,  when  the  business  tax  cut  is 
spent  on  investment,  or  when  consumer 
spending  stimulates  investment,  we  end 
up  with  a  new  factory,  or  farm,  or  mine. 
These  go  on  providing  new  jobs  long 
after  the  investment  is  finished.  They 
provide  jobs  immediately,  when  they  are 
under  consti-uction — a  point  that  had  to 
be  hammered  on  at  the  committee  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  and  thereafter, 
while  they  are  in  operation.  The  im- 
mediate jobs  are  in  the  construction 
trades,  and  in  the  industries  providing 
the  steel,  glass,  pipes,  concrete,  and  ma- 
chinei-y  that  go  into  the  new  plant.  The 
permanent  jobs  go  to  the  workers  hired 
to  run  the  new  plant,  producing  what- 
ever it  is  that  the  consumers  had  called 
for. 


Instead  of  tliis,  the  conunittee  has 
steadfastly  clmig  to  the  notion  that  tax 
cuts  do  not  work,  in  spite  of  the  success 
we  have  had  with  them,  in  the  early 
1920's  under  Republicans,  and  in  the 
early  19fl0's  after  the  recommendation 
of  President  Kennedy.  The  committee 
has  determined,  with  no  hard  studies  to 
back  them  up,  that  public  jobs  are 
quicker  and  better. 

When  we  cut  taxes,  we  end  up  v,icii 
new  factories  which  go  on  producing  and 
hiring  for  years.  Wlien  we  hire  people 
to  pick  up  papers  in  the  park,  for  tJie 
same  amount  of  money,  we  end  up  wiUi 
a  nice  clean  park  for  the  untrained,  un- 
skilled, unemployed  former  public  works 
employee  to  sit  in,  contemplating  his 
good  fortune  at  having  had  a  public  job 
once  upon  a  time. 

The  committee  spent  almost  no  time 
on  the  problem  of  capital  formation. 
Tliat  means  that  the  comjnittee  spent 
no  time  on  the  sort  of  permanent  growth 
we  need.  Wages  are  determined  by  the 
amount  of  land  and  equipment  that  a 
worker  has  to  work  with.  Countries  with 
a  large  capital  stock  per  worker  have 
high  wages.  Comitries  with  a  growing 
capital  .stock  per  worker  have  growing 
wages. 

At  no  time  did  the  committee  check 
with  other  free  world  nations  to  find  out 
their  experience  in  these  mattei's.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  developed  industrial 
world  has  been  on  a  crash  capital  forma- 
tion pi-ogram  since  1950.  At  that  time, 
the  United  States  had  twice  the  per 
capita  income  of  Sweden  or  Switzerland. 
In  1974,  both  these  countries  surpassed 
us  in  per  capita  income.  The  economic 
models  attribute  this  to  their  high  rates 
of  investment,  caused  in  turn  by  their 
low  rate  of  taxation  on  growth  capital. 
At  no  time  did  the  committee  consider 
this  approach. 

What  sort  of  approach  to  growth  did 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  take?  It 
held  a  series  of  hearings  entitled  "The 
Limits  of  GroMviih,"  or  "Why  We  Should 
Pretty  Well  Give  Up  On  Progress."  I 
think  it  was  incredible  for  the  commit- 
tee to  yield  to  this  fashionable  anti- 
growth  mystique  at  a  time  when  so  many 
of  our  people  are  unemployed.  This  chic 
attitude  is  held  only  by  the  prosperous, 
for  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  af- 
ford it.  Other  countries,  now  as  advanced 
and  developed  as  the  United  States,  are 
still  growing,  and  faster  than  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  lack 
our  abundance  of  natural  resomxes.  How 
can  Sweden,  which  is  two-thirds  frozen 
mar.?hland,  and  Switzerland,  which  is 
three-quarters  Alps,  continue  to  outstrip 
us  in  productivity  increases  without  that 
fact  registering  on  the  Congress? 

We  sorely  need  a  fresh  look  at  the 
concept  of  Government  control  of  the 
economy.  We  need  to  give  up  the  pre- 
conceived notion  that  Washington  knows 
best.  We  need  to  look  at  history,  and  at 
the  examples  set  by  other  countries,  with 
an  open  mind.  A  little  common  sense  and 
scientific  method,  applied  to  our  econom- 
ic problems,  will  serve  us  far  better  than 
will  the  intellectual  incest  that  marked 
these  hearings. 

S.  50,  a  bill  which  would  supposedly 
solve  our  unemployment  problem,  would 
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require  the  Government  to  conduct 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  in  the  opti- 
mum manner,  to  produce  full  employ- 
ment. If  we  knew  the  optimum  manner  in 
which  to  conduct  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  we  would  not  be  where  we  are 
today.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  at  these 
hearings  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee knows  how. 

Indeed,  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from 
the  committee  the  old  myth  that  easy 
money  leads  to  low  interest  rates.  The 
committee  seems  either  to  be  completely 
unaware  of  the  effect  of  easy  money  on 
inflation,  and  of  inflation  on  interest 
rates,  or  they  do  not  care  to  take  a  time 
frame  of  more  than  6  months  into  ac- 
count. 

Long  term  interest  rates  are  the  im- 
portant rates  which  apply  to  mortgages 
and  the  building  of  new  factories.  While 
short  term  rates  may  be  lowered  tem- 
porarily by  more  rapid  money  creation, 
long  term  rates  depend  chiefly  on  in- 
flation. Lenders  will  not  lend  at  3  per- 
cent if  the  value  of  money  is  decaying  at 
6  percent  because  of  inflation.  They  will 
demand  9  percent  on  their  money. 

If  we  try  to  lower  interest  rates  by 
creating  money,  we  shall  simply  increase 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  Countries 
with  easy  money  and  high  inflation  have 
high  interest  rates.  Some  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  have  had  100  percent  infla- 
tion and  105  percent  interest  rates. 
Countries  with  tight  money  have  had  low 
rates  of  inflation  and  low  interest  rates, 
such  as  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the 
fifties  and  early  sixties. 

In  1963,  in  the  United  States,  one 
could  get  a  mortgage  at  5  percent.  We 
had  2  percent  inflation  at  the  time.  Now 
we  have  6  percent  inflation  and  9  per- 
cent mortgages. 

I  beUeve  in  a  continuation  of  moderate 
monetary  policy  to  promote  low  inter- 
est rates  and  a  return  to  stable  expan- 
sion of  housing,  industrial  capacity,  and 
employment. 

I  shudder  to  think  where  the  planning 
recommended  by  a  committee  as  inex- 
pert as  this  would  lead  us.  And  the  in- 
terest rate  myth  is  not  the  only  one  that 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
There  is  the  myth  that  tax  cuts  cannot 
stimulate  job  creation;  the  myth  that 
the  coimtry  benefits  just  as  much  from 
a  public  service  job  as  from  one  formed 
in  response  to  consumer  purchases;  the 
myth  that  investment  does  not  create 
jobs  until  after  it  is  completed:  the  myth 
that  public  service  jobs  produce  real 
goods  that  expand  supply  and  hold  prices 
down,  when  this  is  obviously  the  role  of 
private  industrial  jobs;  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

Another  section  of  S.  50  would  have 
the  Government  provide  special  incen- 
tives for  industry  to  locate  in  depressed 
areas.  If  industry  has  been  fleeing  such 
areas  because  of  genuine  economic  rea- 
sons, such  as  depletion  of  mineral  re- 
sources, a  fall  in  demand  for  the  par- 
ticular products  of  the  region,  or  the 
development  of  new  technology  that 
renders  the  resources  of  another  area 
more  valuable  in  production  of  a  product, 
this  will  merely  tax  the  entire  Nation  to 
subsidize  Industries  that  are  going  to  be 
producing  less  for  the  same  input  than 


they  could  produce  elsewhere.  Total  na- 
tional income  will  be  reduced.  There  is 
also  the  ludicrous  possibility  that  this 
much-vaunted  Government  planning 
program  will  provide  subsidies  to  the  very 
industries  in  States  such  as  Ohio  wliich 
are  in  trouble  because  Government  plan- 
ners have  forbidden  them  to  buy  the  nat- 
ural gas  they  need  to  keep  operating,  be- 
cause the  planners  think  they  know 
better  than  the  free  market  where  the 
gas  should  go  and  how  much  it  should 
cost. 

Where  will  it  all  end? 

Probably  with  a  new  committee,  hold- 
ing a  new  set  of  hearings  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  S.  50,  trying  to  write  a 
new  bill  to  get  the  Government  still  more 
deeply  involved  in  picking  up  the  pieces 
of  an  economy  it  shattered  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Ctacinnati  Enquirer.  April  4,  1976] 
Just  Plain  Wrong 

The  Democrats  In  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  would  relight  the 
flames  for  Inflation  by  increasing  the  federal 
budget  deficit  and  increasing  public -service 
employment  programs. 

The  Democrats  aim.  of  course,  to  create 
new  jobs  more  quiclily  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  stiU  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  1974-75  economic  slump. 

The  goal  is  a  very  worthy  one.  Their 
method  is  wrong  and  would  result  in  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  and  a  rising  rate 
of  inflation  of  prices.  They  would  snip  off  the 
budding  possibilities  that  the  present  econ- 
omy recovery  will  bring  the  nation  a  long 
period  of  steady  economic  prosperity. 

By  increasing  the  federal  budget  deficit 
by  another  $18  billion  or  so  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  the  Democrats  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  would  force  the 
Treasury  into  Increased  borrowing.  That 
borrowing  would  put  pressure  on  interest 
rates  throughout  the  economy,  causing  those 
rates  to  go  up  unless  the  Federal  Reserve 
poured  more  money  into  the  economy. 

Higher  interest  rates  Inhibit  capital  spend- 
ing by  American  business.  A  slower  Increase 
in  capital  spending  means  fewer  new  johs 
m  the  years  to  come.  That  translates  directly 
into  continued  unemployment  for  many  of 
the  Americans  who  are  still  out  of  work. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
seeks  to  keep  Interest  rates  from  rising — as 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  majority  also 
urges,  It  would  have  to  be  the  buyer  of  more 
federal  deht  and  of  the  extra  f-^deral  debt 
an  Increased  budget  deficit  would  create. 
That  means  faster  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply. 

Simply  put,  speeding  np  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply  causes  the  rate  of  in- 
flation to  rise. 

The  one  million  new  public-service  jc'js 
the  Democratic  majority  recommends  In  the 
committee's  report  to  the  Congress  would 
provide  some  temporary  relief  for  some  of 
the  unemployed.  But  that  relief  would  come 
late  this  year  at  the  earliest.  By  that  time 
the  resurgence  of  the  economy  itself  will 
have  created,  or  recreated,  far  more  than  one 
million  more  Jobs. 

The  proposal  is  worse  than  unnecessary. 
Make-work  public  employment,  In  contrast 
to  useful  and  productive  public  employment. 
Is  a  drag  on  the  economy  at  a  time  when  it 


Ls  growing.  Make-work  public  employment 
may  be  better  for  the  self-esteem  of  tiie 
worker.  Not  even  that  is  sure. 

But  make-work  public  employment  is  also 
nonproductive  and  competitive  with  busi- 
ness and  Industry  which  Is  providing  real 
services  and  making  real  goods. 

Generals  may  eternally  prepare  to  fight 
the  last  war.  Too  many  of  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives eternaUy  are  fighting  the  last 
recession,  and  actually  pushing  us  toward 
another  one  thereby. 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS— NON- 
DEGRADATION  IS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  nonde- 
gradation  policy  was  first  articulated  in 
Federal  water  pollution  control  law  in 
1967  and  incorporated  in  the  1967  Air 
Quality  Act,  which  stated  that  a  basic 
purpose  of  the  act  was  to  "protect  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  NationV  air 
resources."  That  policy  was  not  altered 
in  the  1970  amendments.  Requirements 
to  implement  this  policy  were  deleted 
from  EPA's  guidelines  in  1971.  The  courts 
subsequently  required  EPA  to  promul- 
gate such  requu-ements,  and  EPA  com- 
plied by  issuing  regulations  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1974.  During  hearings  in  1973, 
1974,  and  1975,  the  committee  was  urged 
to  resolve  this  issue  through  legislation. 

As  early  as  July  1973,  Carl  Bagge.  rep- 
resenting the  National  Coai  Association, 
said: 

This  is  far  too  significant  an  Issue  to  be 
determined  by  the  judiciary.  Its  economic 
and  social  implications  are  so  broad  that  it 
cannot  and  should  not  be  determined  by  an 
Independent  regulatory  agency  in  a  rule- 
making proceeding  as  has  been  proposed. 
This  Is  an  issue  which  can  only  b»  re- 
solved ...  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bagge  also  went  on  to  say  that 
'The  next  move  is  clearly  up  to  Con- 
gress." 

The  administration  also  asked  Con- 
gress to  address  this  issue  when  it  sub- 
mitted the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  in 
1974. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted 
on  the  implications  of  various  nonde- 
gradation  policies.  The  committee  con- 
sidered these  and  fashioned  a  proposal 
which  encourages  the  economic  growth 
needed  for  this  Nation  while  providing 
environmental  protection  of  air  resources 
needed  by  the  Nation.  Only  the  most  val- 
uable Federal  assets — national  parks  and 
national  wilderness  areas — have  been 
been  given  a  special  protected  status — 
called  class  I. 

The  concept  used  to  protect  clean  air 
while  allowing  adequate  growth  is  a  con- 
cept of  air  quality  increments.  The  incre- 
ments are  amounts  of  new  pollution 
which  may  be  added  by  new  facilities  to 
existing  air  quality — th^y  provide  a  uni- 
form national  measure  of  change  in  air 
quaUty  which  can  be  allowed  in  clean 
air  areas,  thus  eliminating  inequities 
among  States  while  providing  some  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  pace  of  utiliza- 
tion of  limited  air  resources. 

The  committee  received  numerous 
studies  of  the  nondegradation  policies. 
Those  studies  were  an  important  element 
in  the  committee's  decision  to  make  sub- 
stantial alterations  in  the  subcommittee 
bill.  Those  changes  include: 
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First,  reduction  of 
given  pristine  air 
class  I— from  360  to  131 

Second,  expansion  o: 
all  aspects  of  nondeteri^ration 
implementation     with 
striction  of   the  Fede 
role; 

Third,  provision  of 
mining  whether  or 
class  I  area  would  affect 
a  new  facility,  thus 
trary  buffer  zones. 

Much  of  tlie  critici 
radation  do  not  take 
and  other  significant 
full  committee  made 


number  of  areas 
quality  protection — 


f^xibility  in  deter- 

proximity  to  a 

construction  of 

liminatins  arbl- 


nct 


jisi  n 


i-rPLicATioN    or 


11 

REJECT U  G 
PROPOS'  L 


of  Uie  nondez- 
account  these 
cjianges  which  the 
the  bill. 


into 


b2 


a  id 

hiiv 


One  of  the  am 
the  reported  bill  wouI< 
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policy  issue  by  giving  clear  guidance  to 
all  parties,  including  the  courts,  as  to 
the  basis  of  nondegx'adation  policy;  and 
A  chance  to  test  policy  in  actual  im- 
plementation rather  than  continuation 
of  hypothetical  studies  on  paper. 

THE   NEED   FOR  AIE  CLEANER  THAN  THE 
NATIONAL    STANDARDS 

In  addition  to  resolving  current  con- 
fusion, the  nondegradation  provision 
provides  needed  protection  which  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards  do  not 
provide.  If  the  national  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  were  revised 
to  protect  against  these  damages, 
achievement  of  the  secondary  standards 
in  dirty  air  areas  would  be  extremely 
difficult. 

If  the  secondary  standards  were  the 
only  restraint,  visibility  which  is  now 
100  miles  or  more  in  some  areas  could 
deteriorate  to  12  miles.  If  humidity  is 
high,  visibility  would  be  reduced  even 
more. 

Pollutants  increasingly  are  returning 
to  the  ground  in  the  foi-m  of  acid  rain 
which  damages  valuable  water  and  soil 
resources.  A  Conference  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1975  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  numerous  scientists  expressed 
substantial  concern  over  this  impact. 

Norway  has  experienced  a  substantial 
decline  in  its  fishery  resources  which 
have  been  attributed  to  acid  rain.  A  20- 
year  study  in  Scandanavia  indicates 
that  acid  rain  has  killed  fish  and  cost 
the  ecology  of  the  area  to  change.  Forest 
growth  and  yield  have  declined.  Fish 
population  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  acid  rain  in  75  percent  of  the  high 
elevation  lakes  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. 

Pollution  at  less  than  the  concentra- 
tion allowed  by  the  national  standards 
has  been  shown  to  damage  vegetation. 
Acute  injui-y  to  spruce  trees  have  been 
reported  when  average  concentrations 
of  sulfur  dioxide  were  only  two-Uiirds 
the  level  allowed  by  the  ambient  second- 
ary standards. 

Studies  indicate  that  other  important 
crops  are  also  damaged  at  concentrations 
clcpiier  than  the  secondary  standards, 
including  wheat,  potatoes,  spinach,  ap- 
ples, and  white  pine. 

Exposure  to  low  level  concentrations  of 
pollutants  have  health  effects.  Studies 
done  ill  Japan  since  the  establishment 
of  tlie  primary  standards  in  the  United 
States  indicate  that  air  pollution  con- 
centrations lower  than  the  national 
standards  cause  increase  in  reported  ill- 
nesses. Tlie  National  Cancer  Institute 
estimates  that  60  to  90  percent  of  cancer 
is  environmentally  caused.  The  secondary 
standards  as  presently  established  make 
no  consideration  of  this  fact. 

An  increasing  number  of  studies  mdi- 
cate  that  pollutants  are  transported  for 
much  greater  distances  tlian  previously 
thought.  This  means  that  emissions  from 
rural  areas  contribute  to  urban  pollution 
problems  and  vice  versa.  In  its  report 
to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
of  March  1975,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  expressed  concern  that  emis- 
sions 300-miles  upwind  could  rAill  con- 
tribute to  problems  in  major  cities. 

Last  year,  I  asked  many  scientists  for 


comments  on  the  adequacy  of  existing 
air  standards.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Rus- 
sell Train,  provided  useful  documentation 
of  tlie  limitations  of  existing  standards 
in  his  letter  of  October  10,  1975: 

For  paniculate  matter,  au  annual  mean 
concentration  of  CO  ug/m'  ana  a  mean  24 
hour  concentration  of  150  ng/m'  have  been 
set  a»  the  secondary  standard.  Suspended 
particulates  are  known  to  have  effects  on 
vegetation,  visibility,  and  manmade  ma- 
terials. At  concentrations  of  150  ug/m',  visi- 
bility may  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  five  miles. 

Plant  species  vary  in  their  sensitivity  to 
ozone  and  other  oxidants.  Toxicity  also  varies 
with  the  composition  of  the  oxidants.  In- 
jury has  occurred  experimentally  in  the  most 
sensitive  species  after  exposure  to  60  ug/m' 
of  ozone  for  8  hours.  Crop  losses  could  occur 
as  the  result  of  planting  genetically  uniform, 
susceptible  varieties.  Therefore,  the  current 
standard.  160  ug/m»  for  one  hour,  may  not 
protect  all  vegetation.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  tolerance  of  plants  under  field  con- 
ditions. The  presence  of  other  pollutants 
and  changes  in  environmental  conditions 
may  affect  the  tolerance  of  plants  for  photo- 
chemical oxidants. 

Photochemical  oxidants'  effects  on  mpn- 
maUe  materials  center  on  the  effects  of  ozone 
en  elastomers  and  textile  dyes.  Many  elasto- 
mers, including  natural  rubber,  are  chemi- 
cally prone  to  oxidation  and  therefore,  to 
ozone  attaclt.  Ci'acking  of  rubber  has  been 
noted  at  40  ug/m^.  Background  levels  of 
naturally  occurring  ozone  range  up  to  100 
up/m'. 

The  primary  and  sccondarj'  st.-indards  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  are  Identical  being  an  an- 
nual concentration  not  exceeding  100  ug/m". 

The  current  standard  appears  protective 
of  welfare  against  damage  from  direct  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  NO..  NO,  may  also 
cause  Indirect  damage  to  the  extent  that  it 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  nitric 
acid  in  acid  precipitation.  Nitric  acid  con- 
stituted 24"",.  of  the  acid  In  precipitation 
during  1972-1973  in  the  Ea.stern  U.S. 

Conclusive  data  are  lacking  on  synergistic 
ejects  of  sulfur  oxides  and  other  pollutants, 
but  preliminary  results  of  work  being  con- 
ducted at  EPA's  Corvallis  Envjroiunental  Re- 
search Laboratory  indicate  that  a  .sound 
basis  for  standards  based  on  long  term 
growth  and  processes  effects  cau5xxl  by  low 
concentration  mixes  of  sulfur  oxides  and 
ozone  may  be  developed  In  the  futiire. 

The  phenomenon  of  acid  rainfall  Is  of 
concern  to  this  agency.  A  growing  body  of 
evidence  suggests  that  acid  rain  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  substantial  adverse  effects  on 
the  public  welfare.  Such  effects  may  include 
acidlflcation  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  ground- 
waters, v.^ith  resultant  damage  to  fish  and 
other  components  of  aquatic  ecosy.<5tems. 
acidification  and  demineraIl7At:"on  of  soils, 
leduction  of  forest  productivity,  and  damage 
to  crops.  These  effects  may  be  subject  to 
cumulative  build-up  as  a  rejult  of  years  of 
exposure  to  acidic  precipitation,  but  some 
may  al.so  result  from  "peak"  acidity  episodes. 

INCEEMENTS  AS  THE  NATIONAL  MEASURE  OF 
CLEAN   AIR   PROTECTION 

Tlie  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
examined  numerous  methods  to  define 
"significant"  deterioration.  Tlie  ex- 
amination encompased  metliods  which 
would  have  allowed  no  change  in  air 
quality  to  methods  which  would  result  in 
deterioration  beyond  cun-ent  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

The  approach  selected  is  referred  to 
as  air  quality  "Increments" — a  concept 
wliich  sets  forth  a  precise  measure  of  the 
change  in  air  quality  which  any  single 
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new  facility  or  combination  of  new  facili- 
ties could  contribute  to  the  atmosphere 
in  a  clear  air  region. 

EPA  selected  three  levels  of  change 
or  increments.  The  first,  applicable  to 
areas  in  which  preservation  of  pristine 
air  quality  was  determined  appropriate 
are  related  to  limits  on  the  capability  of 
air  quality  monitoring  and  modeling. 
The  thU'd  would  permit  pollution  up  to 
the  levels  in  dirty  air  regions. 

The  second  level — class  II — were  in- 
tended to  reflect  a  balance  between  air 
quality  protection  and  reasonable  eco- 
nomic growth.  To  establish  these  num- 
bers, EPA  examined  the  plants  being 
constructed  in  the  industrial  categories 
most  likely  to  have  pollution  problems 
and  then  projected  the  probable  air 
quality  impact  of  construction  of  such 
sources.  The  Agency  concluded  in  its 
documents  accompanying  its  regulations 
in  1974  that- 
Typical  coal  gasification  plants,  oil  shale 
processing  facilities,  and  petroleum  refineries 
would  not  t)e  expected  Individually  to  exceed 
the  Claae  II  increments  In  most  areas. 

The  same  statement  holds  true  for  the 
average  sized  plants  in  the  following 
categories:  fossil  fuel-fired  steam  elec- 
tric power  units,  municipal  incinerators, 
kraf  t  pulp  mills,  iron  and  steel  mills,  coal 
cleaning  plants,  sulfur  recovery  plants, 
lime  plants,  Portland  cement  plants, 
phosphate  rock  procesing  plants,  pe- 
troleum refineries,  byproduct  coke  oven 
batteries,  sulfuric  acid  plants,  carbon 
black  plants,  primary  aluminum  plants, 
primary  zinc  smelters,  primary  copper 
smelters,  fuel  conversion  plants,  and  pri- 
mary lead  smelters.  For  many  of  these 
sources,  the  average  sized  plant  would 
be  substantially  lower  than  the  incre- 
ment allowed. 

Studies  since  that  time  indicate  that 
the  increments  allow  even  more  room  for 
faculties  than  the  first  EPA  studies  in- 
dicated. Initially,  EPA  thought  that  with 
regard  to  a  1,000  megawatt  plant — much 
larger  than  the  average  plant  now  in  ex- 
istence— "In  a  class  II  area,  a  similar 
source  could  not  be  located  within  25 
miles  of  the  first  plant." 

Analysis  in  January  1976  showed  that 
the  separation  distance  had  shrunk  to 
14  miles  for  high  sulfur  coal  and  even 
less  for  low  sulfur  coal — in  some  cases 
down  to  only  1  mile. 

Ongoing  studies  of  the  Agency  indi- 
cate that  if  good  pollution  control  tech- 
nology is  used,  "the  Senate  class  11  in- 
crements will  not  prevent  construction 
of  major,  economically  sized  industrial 
facilities."  In  fact,  these  studies  indi- 
cate that  with  such  controls,  "more  than 
one  plant  can  be  constructed  at  the  same 
site  for  pulp  and  paper  mills,  oil  shale 
plants,  refineries  and  gasification 
plants." 

These  same  studies  indicate  that  the 
cost  to  the  electric  utility  industry  will 
be  a  3-percent  increase  in  capital  ex- 
penditures. "The  Senate  proposal  is  not 
expected  to  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  other  major  industrial  facil- 
ities." 

This  confirms  my  earlier  statement 
that  each  time  new  studies  are  com- 


pleted, they  show  that  more  room  exists 
within  the  class  n  increments  at  less 
cost  than  previously  estimated. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CONGBESSIONAL  POLICY 

The  basic  policy  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress are  not  ones  that  will  be  eased  by 
further  study.  They  are  questions  that 
can  and  should  be  answered  now: 

We  can  and  must  clarify  the  role  of 
States; 

We  can  and  must  define  an  appro- 
priate relationship  between  Federal  and 
State  governments  relative  to  these  new 
major  facilities; 

We  can  establish  now  the  land  areas 
we  value  the  most  and  want  to  protect. 
We  have  the  knowledge  to  establish  a 
test  to  protect  those  values  so  long  as 
we  maintain  a  degree  of  flexibility. 

Further  study  is  an  important  part  of 
the  re\iew  of  any  policy  as  it  is  imple- 
mented. Such  study  should  be,  and  will 
be,  a  companion  to  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation.  The  preferable  route  will  be 
for  Congiess  to  establish  the  policy,  pro- 
vide the  tests  contained  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  provide  the  flexibility  of  State 
case-by-case  judgment  in  applying  the 
more  stringent  of  these  tests.  The  alter- 
native is  to  continue  a  policy  that  relies 
heavily  on  a  Federal  presence;  a  clouded 
policy  and  a  bewildering  judicial  debate 
to  resolve  the  issue. 

In  order  to  provide  further  informa- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  on  this  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record: 
First,  a  study  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  compiled  April  28, 
1976,  which  describes  the  extensive  in- 
dustrial growth  tliat  can  occur  under  the 
Senate  nondegradation  amendment;  and 
second,  a  letter  from  Jay  Hammond,  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  expressing  strong 
support  for  enactment  of  the  Senate  and 
House  nondegradation  amendments.  The 
letter  from  Governor  Hammond,  while 
addressed  to  Governor  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama, was  sent  to  the  Governors  of  each 
of  the  50  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Summary  of  EPA  Analysis  of  the  Impact 

OF  THE  Senate  Significant  Deterioration 

Proposal  » 

introduction  and  conclusions 

(Notes. — Tables  1  thru  4  are  omitted.) 

A.  Introduction 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970  is  "to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  tlie  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  its  population."  The  Act 
is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  has  been  ui- 
terpreted  by  the  courts  as  barring  the  deg- 
radation of  air  in  areas  that  aie  cleaner  than 
the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  summarize 
over  8  months  of  analyses  that  EPA  and  Its 
consultants  have  conducted  on  the  specific 
impacts  of  the  Senate  Bill  on  selected  major 
industries.  Including  electric  utilities,  kraft 
piUp  and  paper,  refineries,  synthetic  fuel 
plants,  and  copper  smelters. 
B.  Conclusioiis 

The  principal  conclusions  of  EPA's  ana- 
lyses are: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Senate  significant  deterioration  pro- 
posal will  not  prevent  the  construction  of 
major,  economically  sized  indvistrlal  facili- 
ties. Rather,  some  sources  may  have  to  em- 
ploy different  air  pollution  control  strategies 
such  as  further  control  of  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions,  relocation  at  an  alternative  slt«, 
construction  of  taller  stacks  or  smaller 
plants,  etc. 

The  Senate  significant  deterioration  pro- 
posal allows  for  tae  allocation  of  major  In- 
dustrial sources.  Specifically,  the  minimum, 
required  separation  distance  for  economically 
sized  facilities  meetUig  Federal  New  Source 
Performance  Standards  (NSPS)  or  an  equiv- 
alently  defined  control  level  is  0  to  40  miles 
for  power  plants,  0  to  12  mUes  for  kraft  pulp 
and  paper  mlUs,  0  to  3  miles  for  oU  shale 
plants,  0  to  30  mUes  for  gasification  plants. 
0  to  18  miles  for  refineries,  and  5  to  16  miles 
for  copper  smelters.  If  control  beyond  NSPS 
is  assumed,  the  separation  distances  are  re- 
duced to  0  to  31  miles  for  power  plants,  0  to 
8  miles  for  paper  mills,  0  to  6  miles  for  gasi- 
fication plants,  and  0  to  10  mUes  for  re- 
fineries.- 

The  Senate  proposal  gives  the  States  maxi- 
mum flexlbUlty  in  determining  how  close 
major  sources  should  be  located  to  Federal 
laud  such  as  National  Parks  and  WUdemess 
areas.  If  the  location  of  the  source  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  air  quality 
values  of  the  Federal  land  area.5,  major  in- 
dustrial sources  would  have  to  comply  with 
the  Class  I  increments  and  locate  the  follow- 
ing distances  awav  from  Federal  lands  that 
have  been  classified  as  Class  1 :  5  to  60  miles 
for  power  plants,  3  to  28  miles  for  kraft  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  3  to  8  mUes  for  oil  shale 
plants,  7  to  40  miles  for  gasification  plants. 
12  to  43  miles  for  refineries,  and  13  to  31 
miles  for  copper  smelters.'  However,  if  the 
location  of  the  source  would  not  advereely 
affect  the  air  quality  values  of  the  federal 
land  area,  the  source  would  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  Class  I  Increments  and  could  lo- 
cate closer  than  indicated  by  the  previous 
estimates. 

It  is  expected  that  the  major  economic  im- 
pact of  the  Senate  proposal  wiU  be  on  the 
electric  utUlty  industry.  Specifically,  the 
Senate  proposal  will  Increase  the  utility  In- 
dustrvs  capital  requU-ements  over  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  a  maximum  of  $115  billion 
which  represents  about  a  3^  increase  In  the 
industry's  projected  capital  exepndlture  In 
the  absence  of  significant  deterioration.  The 
Senate  proposal  will  also  Increase  average 
residential  customers  yearly  expendittires  In 
1990  by  a  maximum  of  $28  per  year.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  2%.  ^  ^, 

The  Senate  proposal  wlU  probably  require 
some  other  industrial  faculties  to  employ 
different  air  pollution  control  strategies  such 
as  further  control  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions, 
relocation  at  an  alternate  site,  construction 
of  a  taller  stack  or  a  smaller  plant,  etc.  How- 
ever, most  of  these  sources  would  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  Senate  proposal  by  meeting 
Federal  New  Source  Performance  Standards 
and   locating   in  areas   of  flatvor  moderate 

terrain. 

In  the  post-1980  period,  a  Class  HI  desig- 
nation or  a  variance  from  the  Class  n  incre- 
ment is  probably  required  In  some  urbanizing 
areas  in  order  to  prevent  significant  restric- 
tions and /or  altered  development  patterns 
by  1990.  A  similar  designation  would  prob- 
ably be  required  for  large  scale  energy  and 
industrial  development  at  one  location  (I.e., 
energy  or  industrial  parks)  and  for  copper 
smelters  and  gasification  plants  located  in 
very  hilly  terrain. 

ESTIMATED  SIZE  OF  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  FACILI- 
TIES THAT  CAN  BE  CONSTRUCTED  UNDER  SEN- 
ATE PBOPOSAL 

EPA  and  Its  consultants  have  conducted 
extensive  modeling  analyses  In  order  to  es- 
timate the  size  and  type  of  facilities  that 
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capacity  of  about  a  600  tons  per  day  mill 
could  be  built  If  the  plant  Just  met  NSPS. 
However,  If  control  beyond  NSPS  is  as- 
hilly  terrain  could  Increase  to  1000  tons  per 
day  In  the  East  and  to  over  3000  tons  per 
day  in  the  West.  Unbleached  mills  have 
much  lower  emissions  and  would  be  signif- 
icantly le.ss  restricted.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  typical  size  for  new  paper  mills  is 
about  1000  tons  per  day  and  400  tons  per  day 
for  expansions  at  existing  sites,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  Senate  proposal  will  not 
prevent  the  construction  of  economically  ef- 
ficient kraft  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

5.  Copper  Smelters — 

EPA's  analyses  show  that  at  least  a  1500 
ton  per  day  copper  smelter  meeting  NSPS 
could  be  constructed  in  areas  of  flat  or  mod- 
erate terrain.  In  areas  of  hilly  terrain  about 
a  1000  ton  per  day  facility  could  be  bullt.»  If 
the  constraining  terrain  feature  is  closer  than 
4  miles,  a  Class  III  designation  may  be  re- 
quired. However,  use  of  a  taller  stack  or  selec- 
tion of  a  nearby  site  with  less  hilly  terrain 
could  also  be  feasible  alternatives. 

MINIMUM  REQUIRED  SEP.»aATION  DISTANCE  BE- 
TWEEN MAJOR  INDtrSTRIAI.  FACILrrTDS  UNDER 
THE  SENATE  PROPOSAL 

EPA's  analyses  of  the  feasibility  of  col- 
locating major  industrial  sources  under  the 
Senate  proposal  Is  summarized  In  Table  3 
and  discussed  below.  As  discussed  In  the 
previous  section,  the  results  in  Table  3  are 
estimates  based  on  assumptions  concerning 
terrain,  control  technology,  stack  height  and 
meteorological  conditions.  A  case-by-case  re- 
view of  each  side  would  be  required  in  order 
to  obtain  site  specific  estimates. 

1.  Coal-Fired  Power  Plants — 

More  than  two  1000  plants  meeting  NSPS 
could  bo  constructed  at  one  location  in  areas 
of  flat  terrain.  In  moderate  terrain,  two  1000 
mw  new  plants  would  have  to  locate  up  to 
28  miles  apart  in  order  not  to  violate  the 
Senate  Class  II  increments.  If  the  plants  ai'e 
located  in  hilly  terrain,  the  separation  dis- 
tance assuming  NSPS  could  range  as  high 
as  40  miles.  However,  if  control  beyond  NSPS 
Is  assumed,  more  than  three  1000  mw 
plants  could  be  constructed  at  one  location 
with  flat  or  moderate  terrain.  For  hilly  ter- 
rain and  control  beyond  NSPS,  two  1000  mw 
plants  would  have  to  locate  12  to  31  miles 
apart. 

2.  Petroleum  Refinei-ies — 

At  least  two  300.000  bbl,d  gasoline  re- 
fineries meeting  NSPS  could  be  built  at  the 
same  location  without  exceeding  the  Senate 
Class  11  Increments.*  The  antaysls  aboive 
shows  that  two  300,000  bbl/d  fuel  oil  re- 
fineries meeting  NSPS  would  have  to  be  lo- 
cated two  miles  apart  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  Senate  proposal.  In  areas  of  billy 
terrain,  refineries  meeting  NSPS  would  have 
to  locate  3  miles  apart  in  the  case  of  a  gaso- 
line refinery  and  18  miles  apart  in  the  case 
of  a  fuel  oil  refinery.  However,  if  control  be- 
yond NSPS  is  assumed,  two  gasoline  refineries 
would  be  built  as  close  as  two  miles  apart 
and  two  fuel  oil  refineries  as  close  as  10 
miles  apart.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
new  refineries  could  probably  be  built  along 
the  coast,  the  results  for  flat  or  moderate  ter- 
rain are  more  indicative  of  the  probable  Im- 
pact of  the  Senate  proposal.  Therefore,  It 
can  be  concluded  that  the  Senate  proposal 
probably  wUl  not  constrain  the  collocation  of 
new  refineries. 

3.  Synthetic  Fuel  Plants — 

In  areas  of  flat  or  moderate  terrain,  several 
oil  shale  or  gasification  plants  could  be  built 
at  one  site  without  violating  the  Senate  Class 
II  increments."  In  areas  of  hilly  terrain,  two 
gasification  plants  meeting  NSPS  would  have 
to  be  located  30  miles  apart.  If  control  beyond 
NSPS  is  assumed,  the  gasification  plants 
could  be  located  as  close  as  6  miles  apart. 
The  comparative  separation  distance  for  two 
oil  shale  plants  in  hilly  terrain  is  3  miles. 

4.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills — 

EPA's  modeling  studies   Indicate  that    at 


least  two  1000  ton  per  day  kraft  pulp  and  pa- 
per plants  meeting  NSPS  could  be  located  at 
one  site  In  areas  of  flat  or  moderate  terrain. 
In  areas  of  hilly  terrain,  two  1000  ton  per  day 
mills  meeting  NSPS  would  have  to  be  lo- 
cated about  12  miles  apart.  If  control  beyond 
NSPS  Is  assumed,  then  two  1000  ton  per  day 
mills  would  have  to  be  located  only  8  miles 
apart  in  the  East  and  3  miles  apart  In  the 
West.  Since  most  new  paper  mills  are  pro- 
jected to  be  located  in  remote  areas,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  the  collocation  of  new 
mills  will  not  be  afliected  by  the  Senate  pro- 
posal. 

5.  Copper  Smelters — 

Although  copper  smelters  are  normally  lo- 
cated In  Isolation  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
copper  mine,  EPA's  analysis  Indicates  that 
the  Senate  Class  II  Increment  would  allow 
some  collocation.  Tlie  minimum  required  sep- 
aration distance  between  two  1500  ton  per 
day  copper  smelters  could  range  from  5-13 
miles  In  flat  or  moderate  terrain  and  up  to 
16  miles  in  hilly  terrain,  assuming  that  the 
first  facility  used  90  percent  of  the  allowable 
increment. 

TEQUIRED     DISTANCE     RETWEEN     TYPICAL     MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL    FACILITIES    AND    CLASS    I    AREAS 

EPA'S  analyses  of  the  required  separation 
distance  between  typical  major  Industrial 
sources  and  Class  I  areas  Is  summarized  In 
Table  4.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  In  view  of  the  flexibility  in  the  Senate 
Bill  these  estimates  should  only  be  inter- 
preted as  guidelines.  For  example,  a  source 
may  be  required  to  locate  further  away  than 
estimated  In  Table  4  if  the  State  or  Federal 
Land  Manager  determine  that  a  larger  sepa- 
ration distance  is  required  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  "air  quality  related  values"  of  Class 
I  areas.  Similarly,  a  source  may  be  allowed 
to  locate  closer  to  a  Class  I  area  if  such  lo- 
cation would  not  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  the  area's  "air  quality  related  values", 

1 .  Coal-Fired  Power  Plants — 

A  1000  mw  plant  meeting  NSPS  and  lo- 
cated In  area.^  of  flat  or  moderate  terrain 
may  have  to  locate  60  miles  away  from  a 
Class  I  area.  In  areas  of  hilly  terrain,  the 
plant  would  also  have  to  be  60  miles  away. 
If  control  beyond  NSPS  is  assumed,  a  1000 
mw  plant  in  flat  or  moderate  terrain  could 
be  located  as  close  as  5  to  20  miles.  The  com- 
parative flgiues  for  hilly  terrain  are  25  to  42 
miles. 

2.  Refineries — 

A  300,000  bbl/d  gasoline  refinery  meeting 
KSPS  and  located  In  flat  or  moderate  ter- 
rain would  have  to  locate  20  miles  away  from 
a  Class  I  area.  The  comparative  distance  for 
a  300,000  bbl/d  fuel  oil  refinery  Is  23  miles. 
If  control  beyond  NSPS  Is  assimied,  a  gaso- 
line reflnery  could  be  built  within  14  miles 
of  a  Class  I  area  and  a  fuel  oil  reflnery  within 
12  miles.  For  areas  of  hUly  terrain,  the  cor- 
responding distance  assuming  NSPS  are  37 
miles  for  a  gasoline  refinery  and  43  miles 
for  a  fuel  oil  refinery.  If  the  refineries  con- 
trol beyond  NSPS.  the  distances  are  reduced 
to  26  miles  for  the  gasoline  refinery  and  22 
miles  for  the  fuel  oil  refinery. 

3.  Synthetic  Fuel  Plants — 

The  analysis  shows  that  a  50.U00  bbl.'d* 
oil  shale  plant  would  have  to  be  located 
3  miles  av.ay  from  a  Class  I  area  in  fiat  cr 
moderate  terrain  and  8  miles  away  In  hilly 
terrain.  A  250  mmscf/d  gasification  plant 
meeting  NSPS  and  located  In  flat  or  mod- 
erate terrain  must  be  located  19  miles  away 
from  a  Class  I  area.  In  hilly  terrain,  the 
gasification  plant  must  be  40  miles  away. 
If  control  beyond  NSPS  is  assumed,  the 
separation  distance  for  a  gasification  plant 
could  be  reduced  to  7  miles  In  flat  or  mod- 
erate terrain  and  to  33  miles  In  hilly  terrain. 

4.  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills — 

EPA's  modeling  results  Indicate  that  a 
1000  ton  per  day  kraft  pulp  and  paper  mill 
meeting  NSPS  and  generating  Its  power  by 
on-site  coal-flred  boilers,  would  have  to  be 
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located  from  10  to  20  miles  from  a  Class  I 
area  under  flat  or  moderate  terrain  as- 
sumptions. In  areas  of  hilly  terrain,  the 
source  would  have  to  be  28  miles  away. 
However,  If  control  beyond  NSPS  is  assumed, 
the  mill  could  be  located  as  close  as  3  miles 
to  a  Class  I  area  under  flat  or  moderate  ter- 
rain conditions  and  as  close  as  7  miles  under 
hilly  terrain  assumptions. 

5.  Copper  Smelters — 

A  1500  ton  per  day  copper  smelter  meet- 
ing NSPS  and  located  In  areas  of  flat  or 
moderate  terrain  would  have  to  locate  from 
13  to  28  miles  from  a  Class  I  area.  In  areas 
01  hilly  terrain,  the  smelter  would  have  to 
be  31  miles  from  a  Class  I  area. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  SENATE  PROPOSAL 

The  data  presented  In  Tables  2,  3  and  4 
show  that  the  Senate  significant  deteriora- 


tion proposal  will  not  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  major  Industrial  facilities.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  proposal  may  require  some 
facilities  to  employ  different  air  pollution 
control  measures  such  as  further  control 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions,  construction  of 
taller  stacks  or  smaller  plants,  relocation 
at  alternative  sites  with  more  favorable 
terrain  conditions,  etc.  While  the  use  of  such 
control  strategies  wlU  Impose  additional 
costs  on  consumers,  these  additional  expen- 
ditures must  be  balanced  against  the  bene- 
fit that  would  result  from  preventing  the 
degradation  of  air  quality  up  to  the  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 

It  is  expected  that  the  major  economic 
impact  of  the  Senate  proposal  will  be  on 
the  electric  utility  industry.  The  resiUts  of 
EPA's  study '  are  summarized  In  Table  5. 


Table  5. — Economic  impact  on  the  electric  utility  industry  of  Senate  significant 

deterioration  proposal 


Baseline  In  the  absence  of  significant  deterioration- 
Impact  of  Senate  proposal* 

Percent  increase  due  to  Senate  proposal* 


Household 

expendi- 

Capital 

tures' 

expendi- 

on elec- 

tures 

tricity 

1975-90 

in  1990 

(J  billions) 

{S  per  year) 

9435 

$1,300 

$2.4-$11.6 

83-$28 

.  5-2.  6% 

.9-2.3% 

As  indicated  in  the  above  table,  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  would  Increase  the  Industry's 
capital  requirements  over  the  next  ten  years 
by  a  maximum  of  $11.5  billion.  This  rep- 
resents a  maximum  increase  of  2.6%  In  the 
industry's  projected  capital  expenditures  of 
$435  billion  In  the  absence  of  significant 
deterioration.  In  order  to  finance  the  re- 
quired expenditures,  average  expenditures 
per  household  in  1990  would  Increase  by  a 
maximum  of  $28  per  year.  This  Is  equivalent 
to  an  Increase  of  about  2.3';^. 

With  regard  to  other  major  Industrial 
facilities.  Tables  2,  3,  and  4  support  the  con- 
clusion that  most  facilities  will  not  have  to 
employ  different  air  pollution  control 
strategies.  Rather,  most  of  these  facilities 
would  be  able  to  comply  with  the  Senate  sig- 
nificant deterioration  requirements  simply 
by  complying  with  the  current  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (i.e..  New  Source  Per- 
formance Standards).  However,  a  few  of 
these  facilities  may  have  to  relocate  to  areas 
of  flat  or  moderate  terrain,  control  beyond 
NSPS,  build  a  taller  stack  or  smaller  plants, 
etc. 

FOOTNOTES 

^S.  3219 — Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1976— (Section  110  g). 

'The  low  estimate  for  each  industry  as- 
sumes flat  or  moderate  terrain  while  the  high 
estimate  assumes  hilly  terrain. 

"The  low  estimate  for  each  industry  as- 
sumes control  beyond  NSPS  and  flat  or  mod- 
erate terrain.  The  high  estimate  assumes 
control  equal  to  NSPS  and  hilly  terrain. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Am- 
bient Air  Quality  Standards  for  oxidants  may 
prevent  the  construction  of  more  than  one 
reflnery,  oil  shale,  or  gasification  plant  at 
one  site. 

''The  typical  size  for  new  copper  smelters 
Ls  expected  to  range  from  700  tons  per  day 
up  to  1500  tons  per  day. 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Am- 
bient Air  Quality  Standards  for  oxidants  may 
prevent  the  construction  of  more  than  one 
refinery,  oil  shale,  or  gasification  plant  as  one 
site. 

^EPA,  A  Preliminary  Analysis  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  Electric  Utility  Industry 
of  Alternative  Approaches  to  Significant  De- 
terioration, February  5,  1976. 


^  Household  expenditures  on  electricity  in- 
clude the  direct  expenditures  for  monthly 
electricity  bills  and  Indirect  expendltiires  to 
producers  of  other  goods  and  services  In  or- 
der to  pay  the  cost  of  the  electricity  used  to 
produce  these  goods  and  services. 

"The  low  end  of  the  range  assumes  that 
BACT  Is  defined  by  the  States  to  be  NSPS  or 
SIP'S  where  more  stringent.  The  high  end  of 
the  range  assumes  that  BACT  is  defined  to  be 
low  sulfur  coal  plus  scrubbers  In  the  West 
and  medium  sulfur  coal  plus  scrubbers  in  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau,  March  11,  1976. 
Hon.  Georce  C.  Wallace, 
Governor,  State  of  Alabama,  State  Capitol, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dear  Governor  Wallace  :  As  you  know,  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  currently  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  Is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  that  the  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House 
within  the  next  month.  When  the  bills  reach 
the  floor.  It  Is  predicted  by  many  experts 
that  there  will  be  vigorous  attempts  to  amend 
or  delete  the  provisions  which  form  the  very 
heart  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We,  as  leaders  of 
our  states,  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon 
to  take  a  stance  on  the  bills  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  floor,  and  on  any  proposed  floor 
amendments.  I  am  writing  to  encourage  you 
to  oppose  amendments  which  weaken  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10498,  and  the  Senate  bill 
as  It  was  reported  out  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Of  the  many  difficult  and  controversial  is- 
sues contained  in  the  1976  Amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  concept  of  prevention 
of  signlflcant  deterioration  of  air  cleaner 
than  secondary  standards  is  perhaps  the  most 
complex,  and  the  most  misunderstood  Issue 
in  the  propo.sed  legislation.  The  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration  Issue  contained  In 
the  1970  Act  Is  currently  being  litigated  In 
the  courts,  as  well  as  being  debated  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  The  policy  position  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  is  that  this 
issue  must  be  addressed  by  Congress;  not  by 
the  courts. 


Unfortunately,  some  opponents  of  the  pre- 
vention of  significant  deterioration  concept 
have  muddled  the  quality  of  public  debate 
on  this  issue  by  circulating  information 
which  indicates  that  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  would  stop  all  growth.  Such  informa- 
tion is  totally  inaccurate.  Neither  bill  would 
stop  growth;  they  simply  reqiiire  that  new 
point  sources  of  air  pollution  must  install 
efficient  pollution  control  equipment.  In  ad- 
dition, both  bills  provide  for  an  extra  tier 
of  air  quality  protection  for  national  parks, 
international  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  I ' 
think  you  would  agree  that  protection  of 
air  quality  in  these  areas  of  national  inter- 
est is  warranted.  If  the  opponents  of  pre- 
vention of  significant  deterioration  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
concept  from  the  Act,  we  will  effectively 
have  abandoned  a  national  policy  of  protect- 
ing existing  high  quality  air,  and  Instead 
will  have  adopted  a  national  policy  of  allow- 
ing clean  air  to  become  uniformly  dirty.  To 
adopt  such  a  policy  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  overall  policy  thrust  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  Is  to  place  authority  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the  hands 
of  state  and  local  governments.  The  bills  also 
provide  workable  mechanisms  to  continue 
our  efforts  to  solve  existing  pollution  prob- 
lems, and  to  protect  areas  which  have  pris- 
tine air.  In  short,  the  bills  continue  to  place 
clean  air  as  a  national  goal,  and  they  grant 
maximum  flexibility  to  the  states  to  achieve 
and  maintain  this  goal. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  commu- 
nicate your  support  of  HR  10498  to  Congress- 
man Paxil  G.  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment. I  also  encourage  you  to  inform 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  of  your 
support  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
which  recently  were  approved  by  that  body. 
In  addition,  I  suggest  that  you  oppose  any 
floor  amendments  which  woiild  eliminate  the 
concept  of  prevention  of  significant  deteri- 
oration from  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Best  wishes  and  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jay  S.  Hammond, 

Governor. 


MR.  C.  R.  SMITH 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Smith,  retired  president  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines,  has  led  a  veiT  interesting 
but,  more  important  than  that,  a  great 
contributory  life  to  our  America.  I  first 
knew  this  gentleman  back  in  the  1930's 
when  I  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Airways  effort  to  continue  into  Ari- 
zona, and  I  have  followed  him  closely 
through  the  years  of  his  operation  of 
that  great  airline.  It  was  also  my  privil- 
ege to  have  served  under  him  when  he 
was  Commanding  General  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command  during  World  War 
II.  A  ^ery  interesting  article  on  his  re- 
flections written  by  Mr.  John  Mlnahan 
became  available  to  me  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

C.  R.  Smtih:  Reflections 
(By  John  Mlnahan) 

On  April  15,  1926,  a  twenty-four-year-old 
aviator  named  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  stowed 
a  bag  of  mall  aboard  a  little  De  Havlland 
DH-4  biplane  in  St.  Louis  and  took  off  for 
Chicago.  Two  other  pilots  made  the  same  trip 
that  day. 

These  were  the  first  regiilarly  scheduled 
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Cabinet  during  the  la.st  year  of  Mr.  John- 
son's administration. 

Smith  returned  to  American  as  interim 
chairman  from  September,  1973,  until  early 
1974.  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  V.  Casey, 
who  was  elected  chairman,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

The  recipient  of  many  honors  in  civilian 
aviation,  including  the  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Award  and  the  Billy  Mitchell 
Award,  Smith  was  named  to  the  Travel  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1973,  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 
In  1974.  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Busine.ss  Lead- 
ership in  January  of  this  year,  and  received 
the  Tony  Jannus  Award  this  month. 

In  describing  him  as  "a  living  legend  in 
U.S.  aviation"  some  years  ago,  Time  maga- 
zine summed  it  up:  "With  the  shrewd  cal- 
culations of  a  gambler,  the  financial  sagacity 
of  a  banker  and  the  dedication  of  a  monk,  he 
has  propelled  American  Airlines  Into  first 
place  in  the  industry — and  In  the  process, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  im- 
prove the  service  and  standards  of  U.S.  air- 
lines." 

Smith  now  lives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  is  active  in  business  and  civic  af- 
fairs. I  talked  with  him  at  his  home. 

Minahan:  What  interested  you  In  the  air- 
line business  in  the  early  days? 

SMrrH :  I  went  from  the  University  of  Texas 
to  the  public  accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Mar- 
wick  and  Mitchell,  in  Dallas,  a  splendid 
business  experience.  One  of  our  clients  was 
the  Texas-Louisiana  Power  Company,  Fort 
Worth.  It  offered  me  a  job  as  assistant  treas- 
urer, and  I  served  there  for  two  years. 

Texas-Louisiana  Power  was  headed  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  Barrett.  He  believed  there  was  a  future 
for  aviation,  and  he  purchased  control  of  a 
small  air  mall  line,  Texas  Air  Transport.  He 
asked  if  I'd  be  willing  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion. Well,  I  told  him  I  had  little  ambition 
to  be  an  aviator,  but  I'd  take  the  Job  while 
he  looked  for  a  replacement. 

But,  after  getting  acquainted  with  the 
people  in  the  airline,  I  had  great  respect  and 
affection  for  them:  they  were  pioneers,  re- 
minding me  of  the  people  who  took  the  big 
wagons  West  in  earlier  days.  I  formed  the 
concUision  that  I'd  like  to  stay  In  aviation 
and  share  its  future. 

Minahan  :  Barrett  merged  Texas  Air  Trans- 
port into  Southern  Air  Transport,  which  was 
later  acquired  by  the  Aviation  Corporation? 

Smfth  :  Yes,  he  kept  his  investment  In  his 
original  companies  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
then  traded  it  for  stock.  The  Aviation  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  was  formed  soon  after 
Lindbergh's  flight,  with  the  Intention  of  buy- 
ing up  existing  small  airlines,  hoping  to  put 
them  together,  ending  \\p  with  a  national 
system. 

We  did  well  until  the  Roosevelt  Demo- 
crats came  Into  office.  They  made  the  ac- 
cusation that  the  airlines  had  been  playing 
"footsie"  with  the  former  Republican  Post- 
master  General  In  seeking  mail  contracts. 

All  air  mail  contracts  in  the  industry  were 
canceled.  This  resulted,  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  disruption  of  the  entire  airline  Indus- 
try, because  most  airline  revenue  came  from 
carrying  the  mail. 

While  the  airlines  believed  they  had  a 
good  case,  it  was  never  tried  In  coiwt.  The 
difficulty  was  that  In  order  to  get  back  Into 
aviation,  new  contracts  would  have  to  be 
secured  from  the  new  Postmaster  General, 
and  It  didn't  appear  to  be  good  Judgment  to 
be  suing  him. 

In  due  time,  the  Administration  con- 
cluded that  the  country  didn't  want  to  do 
without  air  mall  service,  and  new  bids  for 
contracts  were  solicited  for  newly  author- 
ized routes.  American  lost  many  routes  that 
It  had  pioneered,  and  lost  much  of  Its  local 
Investment.  But,  overall,  American  came 
out  of  the  bidding  with  a  more  sensible 
system  than  it  had  had  before. 

Minahan:    In  the  meantime,   the  many 


small  companies  controlled  by  the  Aviation 
Corporation  had  merged  into  one  company? 

Smith:  Yes,  at  that  time  there  were  forty 
or  more  of  these  small  companies,  and  these 
were  merged  into  American  Airways.  But 
among  the  bidding  requirements  for  new 
contracts  was  one  that  required  a  different 
corporation  to  make  bids,  and  American 
Airlines  was  then  organized,  taking  over  tlie 
properties  of  American  Airways. 

Minahan:  When  did  you  begin  operating 
passenger  planes  in  your  system? 

Smith:  Well,  like  many  others,  we  didn't 
want  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  air  mail 
revenues.  If  the  time-saving  ability  of  the 
airplane  was  useful  for  the  trrinsportatlon  of 
mail  and  express,  certainly  it  should  have 
great  utility  for  passengers.  Accordingly,  we 
had  pioneered  many  new  air  mail  and  pas- 
senger services,  even  prior  to  the  air  mail 
cancellations.  The  Post  Office  Department 
didn't  want  to  be  burdened  indefinitely  with 
subsidizing  the  carriage  of  mail,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  inauguration  of  passenger  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  new  air  mail  contracts. 
Our  passenger  services,  already  well  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  country,  were 
further  augmented  under  the  banner  of 
Am?rican  Airlines. 

Minahan:  You  learned  to  fly  in  nineteen 
twenty-eight.  Did  you  have  any  ambitions 
to  become  a  regular  airline  pilot? 

SMrrH :  No.  I  very  much  enjoyed  pllot'ng 
a  plane,  and  secured  a  transport  license, 
which  I  kept  active  for  a  number  of  years. 
But  my  flying  was  a  part  of  learning  the 
business. 

Minahan:  I've  heard  that  In  nineteen 
thirty-four,  when  you  became  pre^l'ient  of 
the  newly  formed  American  Airlines,  you 
actually  knew  most  of  your  aEsr>clates  rn  a 
fir.st-name  basis. 

Smith:  By  then,  I'd  come  to  know  most 
of  the  people  in  the  southern  division,  our 
territory  for  operation.  I  also  knew  many 
of  the  people  In  other  divisions,  but.  on  a 
percentage  basis,  fewer.  After  I  became  presi- 
dent. I  traveled  much  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  people.  I  could  never 
say  I  knew  all  of  the  people,  but  T  did  know  ■ 
a  reasonably  high  percentage  of  them. 

Minahan:  In  those  days,  how  Important 
was  the  philosophy  of  long-range  planning? 

Smith:  We  did  the  best  we  could,  but  the 
principal  chore  was  getting  the  most  out  of 
what  we  had.  Long-range  planning  became 
more  widespread  after  we  had  done  much  to 
standardize  the  types  of  airplanes  we  had  for 
operation.  And  standardization  didn't  come 
early  or  easily.  The  forty-odd  companies  we 
put  together  were  found  to  own  nearly  every 
type  of  aircraft  used  for  airline  service.  Our 
best  opportunity  for  standardization  came 
after   the   Douglas   DC-3   became   available. 

Minahan:  Some  of  the  stories  in  the  in- 
dustry indicated  that  American  had  "in- 
vented" the  DC-3.  Is  that  true? 

Smith:  No,  the  DC-3  was  a  Joint  effort 
between  Douglas  and  American.  We  be- 
lieved that  an  airplane  better  than  the  DC-2 
could  be  developed,  and  encouraged  Doug- 
las to  accept  suggestions  about  how  it  could 
be  done.  A  fine  airplane  was  produced  and 
American  purchased  tlie  first  twenty-five 
DC -3s  from  Douglas. 

Minahan:  During  World  War  Two,  you 
were  the  number  two  officer  in  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command.  How  much  Impact  did  ATC 
have  on  civilian  airline  operation  after  the 
war? 

Smith:  ATC  was  the  world's  largest  air- 
line. At  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  people  were  serving  ATC. 
It  (derated  services  to  and  from  all  theaters 
of  the  war,  carrying  millions  of  passengers. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  In  military  history, 
wounded  were  flown  back  from  abroad  for 
recuperation  In  hospitals  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  passengers,  ATC  planes 
transported  military  supplies,  often  In  very 
large  quantities. 
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On  a  percentage  basis,  relatively  few  Ameri- 
cans had  flown  before  the  war.  After  the 
war,  mUUons  h.Td  used  air  transportation 
and  Ijecome  acquainted  with  it.  Thu.=!,  ATC 
very  much  broadened  the  market  for  air 
transportation  in  the  postwar  period,  bene- 
fiting all  airlines,  and,  ultimately,  airplane 
manufacturers. 

Minahan:  For  the  incUistry  in  general, 
was  that  experience  a  quantum  leap,  from 
the  standpoint  of  technology? 

Smith:  Wartime  requirements  clearly 
speeded  the  development  of  airplanes  capa- 
ble of  long-distance  flight  with  large  loads. 
To  get  this  done,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
larger,  more  efficient  power  plants,  well  be- 
yond the  capability  of  piston-engined  sources 
of  power. 

Obviously,  this  centered  on  development 
of  the  jet  engine,  discovered  in  relatively 
primitive  form  during  the  war,  but  refined 
to  everyday  usefulness  in  tiie  postwar  period. 
Most  of  the  cost  of  developing  efficient  Jet 
engines  and  airplanes  was  borne  by  the 
military  services,  in  search  of  more  efficient 
fighters  and  bombers,  resviltlng  In  substan- 
tial additions  to  aviation  technology.  Later, 
these  advances  were  translated  into  Jet  air- 
planes for  commercial  use. 

Minahan:  One  of  the  wcy  poiiits  of  your 
business  philosophy  is  that  the  airplane  is  a 
tool  and  must  be  replaced  when  a  more 
efficient  tool  has  been  developed.  Where  do 
you  see  the  industry  going  after  the  747  and 
DC-10? 

Smith:  Historically,  there  have  been  few 
departures  from  the  basic  rule  that  better 
tools  will  be  used  and  will  crowd  out  older 
tools.  And  we  were  well  on  the  way  to 
developing  a  better  airplane,  the  superson- 
ic, when  the  program  was  canceled.  The 
program  got  little  support  from  the  military 
services,  and  the  total  coit  was  too  high  for 
civilian  financing.  The  airplane  we  Intended 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Concorde; 
ours  was  to  be  not  only  larger  and  faster,  but 
also  more  economical  to  operate  on  a  unit 
cost   basis. 

The  747  and  DC-10  have  given  us  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  In  the  u.se  of  com- 
fortable, efficient,  long-range  airplanes.  Both 
will  be  In  use  for  a  long  time.  The  supersonic 
will  have  to  wait  for  a  broader  and  larger 
market.  But  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
supersonic,  well  within  cur  technical  ability, 
will  take  its  place  in  air  transportation  be- 
fore the  century  is  out. 

Minahan:  You've  always  contended  that 
personal  service  and  courtesy  are  of  primary 
importance.  With  the  advent  of  Jet  airplanes, 
with  less  time  in  the  air  and  larger  carrying 
capacity,  along  with  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern air  terminals,  are  personal  service  and 
courtesy  less  evident  to  you,  industry-wide? 

Smith:  Personal  service  and  courtesy  are 
more  nseded  than  ever  before,  because,  when 
you  find  them,  they  stand  out  sharply  and 
are  so  gratefully  received.  As  a  nation,  we're 
less  and  less  courteous;  we  appear  to  be  In 
too  much  of  a  hurry.  But  any  company  or 
industry  that  can  establish  a  reputation  for 
outstanding  service  and  courtesy,  and  live 
up  to  expectations,  has  an  unus:ual  oppor- 
tunity for  competitive  success. 

After  all,  it  doesn't  often  take  more  time 
to  be  courtcovTS  than  discoiu:teou.=;,  and  both 
the  recipient  aiid  giver  of  service  and  courtesy 
benefit  by  havUig  a  happier  day. 

Minah.\n:  Looking  back,  who  are  the  peo- 
ple who  probably  exerted  the  greatest  In- 
fluence ou  your  life  and  career? 

Smith:  First,  my  mother.  My  father  and 
his  family  parted  company  quite  early,  leav- 
ing my  mother  to  support  .seven  chUdren. 
She  did  her  Job  with  superb  courage  and 
understanding.  She  taught  the  children  to 
be  ambitious  and  to  have  the  will  to  do  their 
various  Jobs  well. 

Second,  the  University  of  Texas  admitted 


me  on  a  trial  basis,  because  necessary  admis- 
sion qualifications  were  Insufficient.  Without 
this  aid,  I  would  have  had  little  formal 
education. 

Minahan;  Did  you  work  your  way  through 
school? 

Smith  :  Yes,  I  worked  my  way  through  both 
high  school  and  college. 

Minahan:  \Vhen  you  started  in  the  airline 
Industry,  were  there  any  individuals  who 
were  particularly  helpful  in  teaching  you  the 
bu.slness? 

Smith:  I  began  working  in  aviation  with 
ne.xriy  no  knowledge  about  the  facets  and 
requirements  of  the  business.  I  learned  the 
business  from  my  fellow  employees,  who  were 
both  patient  and  generous. 

To  single  out  an  Individual.  I  shovild  name 
E.  L.  Cord,  who  controlled  American  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  my  election  as  president  of  the  company. 
He  was  a  generous  friend  and  a  brilliant 
bu-sinossman.  I  learned  much  from  him. 


VvTLLING  HELPERS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  ever  so 
often  I  receive  a  letter  or  note  in  my 
Washington  office  which  is  ever  so  re- 
freshing. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  find 
such  a  wonderful  note  and  poem  in  my 
mail  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Ole  A.  Ol- 
son of  Fargo.  The  poem,  which  was  en- 
closed, was  composed  by  Mi-.  Olson  on 
the  occasion  of  his  97th  birthday. 

Mr.  Olson's  poem  is  worth  reading  not 
only  because  it  is  lyrical  and  metrical, 
b'L'-t  also  becau.se  it  is  the  product  of  one 
of  North  Dakota's  senior  citizens.  Mr. 
Olson  has  amply  demonstrated  that  this 
prt  form  is  one  for  young  and  old  alike. 
Reading  Mr.  Olson's  poem  gives  us  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  one  pioneer's  secret 
to  growing  old  with  grace. 

However.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Olson  has 
also  made  a  significant  statement  about 
Federal  profjrams  for  the  aging.  His  situ- 
ation is  one  for  which  many  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
were  designed.  His  experience  is  indica- 
tive of  what  an  older  citizen  in  our  Na- 
tion can  do  with  a  small  measure  of 
Federal  assistance  and  a  good  deal  of  co- 
operation and  good  will  from  neighbors 
and  friends. 

I  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Olson's 
poem  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ole  Olson's  poem  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Written  for  my  97th  birthday.  Nov.  26.  1975] 

Willing  Helpers 
A?  a  Senior  Citizen  and  blind, 
I  am  fortunnte  to  find 
So  many  friends  who  render  aid 
Without  a  thought  of  being  paid. 

My  neighbor's  children  never  fall 
To  volunteer  to  post  my  mall. 
A  visit  to  my  candy  tray 
Will  be  their  unexpected  pay. 

They  shovel  the  snow  from  my  walks  and 

drive. 
And  spray  the  grass  to  keep  it  alive. 

My  lovely  children  also  share 

In  seeing  I  am  treated  fair; 

They  buy  my  clothes  and  food  as  well. 

And  treat  me  better  than  I  can  tell. 

No  one  knows  how  good  it  feels 


When  people  bring  my  meals  on  Wheels. 
Come  rain,  come  snow  they're  always  on  time, 
And  never  receive  a  single  dime. 

Our  winters  may  often  have  days  filled  with 

gloom, 
E"t  it  all  Is  forgotten  when  the  Crocusses 

bloom. 
To  locate  Heaven,  with  its  pearly  gates- 
Id  place  It  In  one  of  these  Northern  States. 

Tliree  score  and  ten  Is  the  average  span 
That  nature  has  allotted  to  man. 
BTit  with  the  vigor  of  my  Viking  leaven, 
I  still  enjoy  life  at  Ninety-seven. 

OLE  A.  Olson. 

Fargo,  N.  Pak. 
(Copied  from  memory  April  18,  1978. J 


THE  RIGHT-TO-FOOD  RES0LU710N  j 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  I 
September  25,  1975,  I  submitted  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  66,  tlie  righl-to- 
lood  resolution.  Since  that  date  Members 
of  botli  Houses  of  Congiess  have recch'ed 
overwhelming  support  for  the  resolution 
in  the  form  of  tens  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters written  by  constituents. 

Public  interest  in  food  and  agricultural 
development  has  been  expressed  through 
feifts  to  voluntary  relief  organizations. 
Private  giving  for  such  efforts  amounted 
to  nearly  $600  million  in  1975,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  This  is  more  than  half  of 
the  approximately  $1  billion  appropri- 
ated for  such  purposes  through  tlie  For-, 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

After  lengtliy  debate,  the  Congress, 
late  in  1975,  agreed  to  place  a  priority  on 
the  humanitarian  use  of  food  aid  and 
authorized  the  separation  of  himiani- 
tarian  and  military  assistance  in- foreign 
aid  legislation.  The  International  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  limits  to  25  percent  the  volume  of 
U.S.  concessional  food  aid  that  can  be 
allocated  to  nations  other  tlian  tho:;e 
having  an  annual  per  captia  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $300  or  less. 

President  Ford,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agiicultural  Policy  Com- 
mittee, has  recently  reorganized  tlie 
manner  in  which  agricultm'al  policy  is 
determined.  This  Committee  replaces 
previously  existing  groups  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  President. 

The  private  sector  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  food  policy.  The  Congress  has  indi- 
cated that  the  humanitarian  use  of  food 
aid  and  agricultural  development  should 
be  a  priority  of  U.S.  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  need  lor  coordi- 
nation of  the  machinerv  for  detcrmininp 
domestic  and  international  food  policy. 

But  we  have  not  yet  articulated  a  basjT 
philo.sophy  with  regard  to  the  relation 
ship  between  humanity  and  foo.i.  VJc  do 
not  yet  have  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  food  policy,  a  statement  in  the  light 
of  which  legislation  and  questions  of  ad- 
ministration and  procedure  may  be 
examined. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  31,  197C,  28 
highly  respected  religious  leaders  in  the 
United  States  Issued  "An  Appeal  to  Con- 
gress" asking  for  the  passage  of  the  res 
olutlon  to  which  they  refer  Is  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  66.  The  House  ver- 
sion is  House  Concurrent  Resolution  393. 
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and 


sponsored  by  the 
Fraser.  Nineteen  of  my 
Senate    have    joined 
the  Senate  version  of 
Congressman  Fraser  is  . 
sponsors.  This  appeal 
reasonable  response  to  it 
ing  development  in  the 
lishing  criteria  for  a 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  appeal, 
names  of  the  signatorie: 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectibn 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows : 

An  Appeal  to  Ci 


Honor  ible  Donald  M. 
qolleagues  in  the 
cosponsoring 
the  resolution: 
oined  by  52  co- 
interest  in  a 
is  an  encourag- 
Aiatter  of  estab- 
nati  )nal  food  policy. 
1  inanimous  con- 
ilong   with   the 
be  printed  in 


rig: It 
ri|  ;ht 


t  > 


unallen  Jble 
has 


As  religious  leaders  who 
this   nation,  we  call   upon 
the  United  States  to  pass 
resolution,  now  before 
the  Senate,  which  affirms 
as  a  basic  element  of  U.S 
We   believe  that  every 
child  on  earth  has  the  r 
ally  adequate  diet.  This 
give  or  take  away.  It  is 
derives   from   the   right 
Declaration   of  Independe 
right  to  life  as  an 
coming  from  God  who 
sons    equal.    Without    the 
life,  that  right  Is  made 
The  resolution  before 
commit  our  nation  to 
outs.  Rather  it  recogni?es 
we  have,  in  cooperation  w 
of  enabling  hungry  pcopl* 
food  and  to  work  their  w 
Such   efforts   require   somi ' 
our  resources,  to  be  sure 
far  cheaper  than  war.  an 
tlie  cost  of  continued  hu 
Until    recently    liunger 
for  much  of  the  humar. 
longer    the    case.    We    ha 
overcome   hunger,   and   xl 
no  longer  acceptable. 

Substantial  gains  agaiii: 
be  quick  or  easy  or  cheap 
beyond  reach.  They  will 
efforts  on  the  part  of  ricli 
alike.  And  they  will  e.\: 
from  all  of  us.  The  alter 
a  broken  world  that  we 
children  to  Inherit. 

Within  a  few  months 
resolution    has    won 
within  the  churches  and 
nation.   This  support  is 
Our  people  have  expressed 
thousands  of  letters  to 
invite  Congress  to  respond 
Passage  of  this  resolutl 
turning  point  for  the 
for  the  world.  In  the  wor 
Fredrik  A.  Schiotz,  forme  • 
American  Lutheran 
well  be  recognized  by  futli 
landmark  in  American 
act  that  could  cast  a  g\o%  ■ 
the  bicentennial  year 
ture." 

Favorable  action  on 
olution  393  and  Senate 
tion  66  would  be  a  worthy 
to  mark  its  bicentennial, 
ment  could  once  again 
to  assume  a  role  of  distil 
in  the  world. 


Cap 


n:  t 


anl 


Hon  ?e 


SIGNER:  I 

John  M.  Allin,  Prestdln  ',  Bishop,  The  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Joseph  L.  Bernardln, 
Conference  of  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cincinnati. 
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Eugene  Carson  Blake,  President,  Bread  for 
the  World. 

Robert  C.  Campbell,  General  Secretary, 
American  Baptist  Churches. 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  Archbishop  of  New 
York. 

Robert  P.  Dugan.  Jr.,  President,  Conserva- 
tive Baptist  Association  of  America, 

Paul  M.  Edris,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

William  F.  (Billy)  Graham,  Evangelist. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Archbishop  lakovos.  Primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Americas. 

Kathleen  Keating,  President,  National  As- 
sembly of  Women  Rellgloits. 

Arthur  J.  Leljrveld.  President,  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis. 

Arthur  Marshall,  Jr.,  President,  Board  of 
Biihops,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon 
Church. 

Robert  J.  Marshall,  President,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 

Robert  V.  Moss,  President,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

D.  Ward  Nichols.  Senior  Bishop,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chtirch,  and  Presiding 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

David  W.  Preus,  President,  The  American 
Lutheran  Cliurch. 

Jacob  A.  O.  Preus,  President,  The  Lutheran 
Church — Missouri  Synod. 

Claire  Randall,  General  Secretary,  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

James  S.  Rausch,  General  Secretary,  TT.S. 
Catholic  Conference. 

Marc  Tannenbaum,  National  Director,  In- 
terrellglous  Affairs,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

Kenneth  L.  Teegarden,  President,  Christian 
Church. 

Barbara  Tlioma.s,  President,  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious. 

William  P.  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  and  President, 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

Bert  E.  Van  Soest,  President,  Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

W.  Ralph  Ward,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Bishops,  United  Methodist  Church  and 
Bishop,  New  York  area. 

Mordecal  Waxman,  President,  Rabbinical 
Assembly. 

Jaroy  Weber,  President,  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 
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ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
SPONSE TO  EDITORIAL  "B-1  POLI- 
TICS" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26  my  good  friend,  Senator 
Culver,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  11178  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
'B-l  Politics."  During  my  recent  visit 
to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  to  discuss  at 
firsthand  the  B-l,  I  was  handed  the  ans- 
wer to  this  badly  mistaken  editorial  by 
representatives  of  Rockwell  Internation- 
al. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Note  to  Editors 

Rockwell  International  Corporation  today 
sent  the  following  cable  to  the  New  York 
Times  In  response  to  today's  editorial,  "B-l 
Politics,"  which  urged  Congress  to  postpone 
a  production  decision  on  the  B-l  bomber : 

"Your  editorial  'B-l  Politics'  (April  26) 
indicates  a  serious  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  weapon  system  acquisition  process  of 
the  United  States  government.  After  many 
years  as  a  respectful  reader  of  tlie  New-  York 


Times,  I  find  this  distortion  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. 

"It  suggests  that  a  decision  to  place  the 
B-l  into  production  should  await  yet  another 
administration  review  In  1977  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  program  already  has  been  scru- 
tinized by  three  Presidents,  seven  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  a  review  by  Congress  each 
year  since  1970. 

"Your  editorial  would  lead  your  readers 
into  believing  tliat  a  decision  to  build  the 
B-l  should  be  made  in  November  only  when 
testing  and  development  of  the  plane  is  com- 
pleted. While  the  final  Defense  Systems  Ac- 
quisition Review  (DSARC)  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  that  time  period,  tlie  process 
Is  a  continuing  evaluation  which  has  been 
going  on  since  1970. 

"Well  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  test  pro- 
gram has  been  completed,  and  is  providing 
more  detailed  data  about  a  new  airplane  than 
any  military  or  commercial  airplane  evsi 
built  in  this  country. 

"More  than  700  individual  parts  of  the  B-l 
have  been  structurally  tested  and  an  entire 
B-l  successfully  completed  eight  months  of 
static  structural  testing  and  is  currently  be- 
ing outfitted  and  prepared  for  a  first  flight  in 
late  June. 

"The  first  B-l  during  its  first  year  com- 
pleted the  most  successful  flight  test  pro- 
gram ever  seen  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
according  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Tliomas  Stafford, 
commander  of  Edwards.  As  of  April  1976  the 
No.  1  B-l  had  completed  30  flights  totaling 
145  hoiu-s.  It  had  demonstrated  It  could  meet 
all  design  mission  requirements  such  as : 

Low  altitude  terrain  following  penetration 
at  500  feet  above  the  ground  at  just  under 

the  speed  of  sound Mach  .85  or  650  m.p.h. 

Supersonic  speeds  at  high  altitudes — 50,000 
feet — and  45.000. 

Supersonic  speeds — 1080  m.p.h.  at  45,000 
feet. 

Compatabillty  with  the  existing  KC-135 
Strategic  Air  Command  tankers. 

Heavyweight  takeoffs  at  the  full  gross 
weight  of  360,000  pounds. 

Maintenance  and  logistics  reliability  by  fly- 
ing three  test  missions  averaging  six  hours 
each  in  a  16-day  period. 

"In  addition  the  Avionics  Test  B-l  made  a 
highly  successful  first  flight  of  4  hours  and 
54  minutes  on  April  1  this  year  and  all  sys- 
tems worked  as  programmed. 

"It  Is  Important  to  note  tliat  this  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Review  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  congressional  budgeting  proc- 
ess which  calls  for  evaluation  of  the  program 
by  defense  committees,  their  capable  staffs 
and  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Even 
though  the  Congress  were  to  authorize  the 
funds  for  the  B-l,  the  airplane  still  would 
not  be  ordered  into  production  until  that  De- 
partment of  Defense  Review  is  completed. 

"However,  if  the  congressional  decision  is 
delayed  until  next  year  not  only  will  pro- 
gram costs  increa.se  by  about  $1  billion,  but 
more  importantly.  Strategic  Air  Command 
units  would  not  begin  receiving  airplanes 
until  1982  when  the  latest  B-52  bomber 
would  be  20  years  old. 

"Secretary  Schleslnger,  who  your  editorial 
quotes  as  favoring  a  cheaper  'stand-off 
bomber'  to  the  B-l,  certainly  did  not  indi- 
cate this  In  his  posture  statement  to  the 
VS.  Congress  on  Feb.  15,  1975  when  he  said, 
'Given  the  need  to  strengthen  and  modern- 
ize the  bomber  force  sometime  In  the  1980s, 
I  see  no  better  alternative  to  the  continued 
development  of  the  B-l  bomber,  notwith- 
standing Its  high  cost.' 

"That  'need'  was  underscored  by  a  DOD 
Joint  Strategic  Bombing  Study  released  in 
1975  which  probably  is  the  most  Intensive 
and  complete  review  of  the  nation's  strategic 
forces  by  Army,  Navy  and  civilian  experts 
as  well  as  the  Air  Force  ever  conducted.  That 
study  which  examined  all  potential  alter- 
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natives.  Including  the  standoff  bomber  em- 
ploying cruise  missiles,  concluded  that  the 
B-l  Is  a  necessary  element  of  the  nation's 
strategic  forces. 

"Modification  of  the  747  In  a  military  con- 
figuration capable  of  carrying  the  stand-off 
missile — a  program  incidentally  which  is 
just  entering  its  development  phase — would 
cost  approximately  the  same  as  the  B-l ,  ac- 
cording to  Air  Force  estimates. 

"Your  editorial  calls  for  'sound  defense 
Judgment'  in  the  decision  whether  to  place 
the  B-l  into  production.  That  advice  should 
be  carefully  followed." 

Crosby  M.  Kei.lv, 
Vice  Preniclent.  Commnnicatiomt, 

Rockwell  International. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  langui-shed  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Recently  the 
committee  agreed,  in  executive  session, 
to  report  out  the  treaty.  It  is  heartening 
to  know  that  we  will  at  last  be  able  to 
register  our  vigorous  disapproval  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  genocide.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  endorsements  of  the  conven- 
tion by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  every  Pres- 
ident since  Harry  Ti-uman,  groups  have 
begun  a  concerted  effort  to  prevent  the 
Senate's  ratification  of  this  ba.sic  guar- 
antor of  human  rights.  They  do  so  on 
grounds  of  American  sovereignty  and  the 
belief  that  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  subvert  our  Constitution. 

I  have  spoken  countless  times  on  why 
these  arguments  lack  credibility.  Appar- 
ently it  is  necessary  to  do  so  once  more. 
The  Genocide  Convention  provides  a 
vehicle  by  which  we  may  register  our  dis- 
approval of  genocide.  In  and  of  itself,  it 
provides  for  no  enforcement  of  crimes 
of  genocide.  It  is  not  "world  law" — it  Ls 
merely  a  treaty,  a  convention.  Opponents 
who  say  that  our  ratification  would  mean 
the  prosecution  of  Americans  by  a  world 
court  are  unequivocally  wrong. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  these  alleged 
prosecutions  would  embarass  the  United 
States.  Imat  is  not  what  will  embarrass 
this  country.  What  has  embarrassed  us 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  bandied  about  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  for  over  25  years,  and 
have  not  yet  denounced  this  hon-ible 
crime. 

Mr.  Presideul,  every  major  world  pow- 
er with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. It  is  high  time  that  we  dispense 
with  categorically  false  arguments 
against  ratification  and  take  favorable 
action  now. 


188TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RATI- 
FICATION OF  THE  U.S.  CONSTITU- 
TION BY  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  188  years 
ago  yesterday  the  State  of  Maryland 
completed  its  ratification  process  for  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  In  tliis  Bicentennial 
Year,  it  is  useful  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  socioeconomic  and  political  forces 
that  were  at  work  during  the  formative 
years  of  this  Republic, 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  over  our  Nation's  economy  ex- 


perienced serioas  setbacks.  British  ports 
and  financial  institutions  were  closed  to 
American  business  and  chipping.  Gold 
was  scarce  and  the  paper  money  issued 
by  the  various  State  governments  did  not 
solve  the  problems  of  debtors  and  mer- 
chants. Bankruptcies  and  foreclosings 
were  a  common  occurrence  during  the 
mid-1780's.  Ti-ade  was  limited  not  only 
because  of  the  British  embargo  but  be- 
cause of  the  activity  of  privateers  and 
pirates.  The  economic  situation  became 
more  burdensome  as  the  decade  wore  on. 
Marj'land  was  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  economic  lag,  and  our  ships  were  con- 
stantly plagued  by  Algerian  pu-ates  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Grain  harvested  in 
the  bumper  crops  of  1783-1786  had  to  be 
sold  to  Spain,  Prance  and  Holland  for 
disastrously  low  prices.  Manufactured 
goods,  previously  obtained  from  England, 
were  scarce  on  the  European  continent. 
An  issue  of  paper  money  m  1781  failed  to 
eai;e  the  economic  crisis  and  the  use  of 
paper  currency  became  a  major  and  divi- 
sive issue.  Even  nature  worked  against 
the  State  as  a  severe  winter  kept  Mary- 
land's major  port  city,  Baltimore,  from 
opening  until  late  in  Mai'ch.  The  State 
government  was  virtually  paralyzed. 

In  September  1786,  representatives 
from  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia 
met  in  the  State  House  in  Annapolis  to 
consider  ways  of  amending  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  The  convention 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  could  not  be  signifi- 
cantly improved  and  strengthened 
through  the  amendment  process.  They 
recommended  that  a  larger  convention, 
including  representatives  from  all  13 
States,  be  convened  In  Philadelphia  the 
following  May.  They  also  recommended 
that  further  efforts  to  amend  the  articles 
be  abandoned  and  a  new  organic  law 
adopted. 

The  fight  over  paper  money  was  still 
raging  when  Congress  issued  a  call  for 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Leaders  of  the  currency  fight  were 
reluctant  to  leave  Maryland  while  the 
dispute  was  continuing  so  lesser  known 
figures  mcluding  Luther  Martini,  James 
McHenry,  Daniel  Carroll,  Daniel  of  St. 
Thomas  Jenifer,  and  John  Francis 
Mercer,  were  elected  as  delegates.  Mar- 
tin and  McHenry  became  very  important 
and  active  participants  in  the  conven- 
tion struggle. 

Mr.  President,  Maryland  was  one  of 
the  few  States  which  supported  a  uni- 
fied national  government  in  lieu  of  the 
governmental  system  existing  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  State  had  sent 
troops  to  defend  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
George  Washington  had  depended  heav- 
ily on  Maryland  troops  and  Mary- 
landers  had  acquired  a  strong  feeling  of 
national  unity  during  these  campaigns. 

During  the  postwar  Confederation  pe- 
riod Maryland's  government  had  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  economic  crisis 
and  the  State  leaders  came  to  the  real- 
ization tliat  they  alone  could  not  nego- 
tiate with  Great  Britain.  There  was  no 
navy  which  Mai-yland  could  deploy  to 


protect  her  shipping.  Politically  active 
traders,  merchants,  and  manufacturers 
sent  a  petition  to  the  State  government 
underscoring  the  helplessness  they  felt 
and  the  hope  that  a  new  general  gov- 
ex-nment  could  solve  their  problems.  The 
petition  cited  the  many  failures  of  the 
State  in  encouraging  a  viable  economic 
climate. 

The  petitioners  noted  "the  gloomy  fu- 
tui'e  this  country  exliibits"  and  wrote  of 
"the  number — of  poor  increasing  for 
want  of  employment;  foreign  debts  ac- 
cumulating, houses  and  lands  depreciat- 
ing in  value;  trade  and  manufactures 
languishing  and  expu'ing."  The  sigu;'- 
tories  numbered  726  men,  of  whom  only 
Daniel  Carroll  was  well  known. 

The  Maryland  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention reflected  these  nationalistic 
leanings.  Only  Martin  supported  any  in- 
crease in  State  powers  for  the  printing 
of  money.  McHenry  supported  increased 
commercial  powers  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment, including  tlie  power  to  levy 
taxes  on  imports. 

Lutlier  Martin  was  a  central  figure  in 
the  Marjland  delegation,  largely  as  a 
dissenter.  He  alined  himself  with  tlie 
small  States  who  feared  domination  by 
the  larger  States.  Martin  did  not  well 
comprehend  Maryland's  political  and 
economic  position.  The  State  was  small 
in  area  yet  third  lai-gest  in  population 
of  the  Southern  States  and  sixth  larg- 
est of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  produc- 
tivity and  commerce  Maryland  ranked 
with  the  largest  States. 

Nevertheless,  Martin  opposed  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  based  on  popula- 
tion in  the  new  National  Government. 
He  believed  that  slaves  should  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  representation 
and  taxation  and  argued  that  this  would 
legalize  the  system  of  slavery  and  was 
"inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  dishonorable  to  the 
American  character."  Martin  also  pi-o- 
posed  that  Justices  should  have  their 
elections  controlled  by  the  State.  He  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  a  strong  Executive 
and  feared  the  use  of  tlie  veto  power 
by  the  President. 

Martin  was  a  prominent  orator  and 
continually  reminded  the  delegates  that 
whatever  they  might  propose  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  tlie  people. 
Largely  through  his  work,  the  Conven- 
tion approved  the  equal  representation 
of  all  States  in  the  Senate  but  he  re- 
mained opposed  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. He  remarked  once  to  Dsmiel  of 
St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  "I'll  be  hanged  if 
ever  the  people  of  Maryland  agree  to  it," 
to  which  Jenifer  replied,  "I  advise  you 
to  stay  in  Pliiladelphia  lest  you  should 
be  hanged."  By  the  time  tlie  Convention 
adjourned  only  Martin  and  John  Fran- 
cis Mercer  were  opposed  to  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  Maryland  delegation 
but  only  Martin  would  refuse  to  sign  it. 
To  gain  the  support  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  people  of  Maryland  for  the 
Constitution,  Maryland  Federalists  be- 
gan to  organize  their  supporters  and 
elect  them  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Samuel  Chase  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  Federalists  and  in  fact  had  urged 
the  calling  "a  convention  as  soon  as  it 
can  conveniently  be  done."  On  other  oc- 
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DEATH  TAX  BURDENS  OF  SMALL 
AND  FAMILY  FARMS  AND  BUSI- 
NESSES RECOGNIZED  BY  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  invite  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Death  and  Taxes"  which  appears 
in  todaj-'s  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned.  It  is  a  good  summary  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  argimients  sur- 
rounding some  of  tlie.';e  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsconp, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  JovJual,  April  27, 
19761 

DiATi!  &  Taxes — Bits  To  Ease  Bubden  op 
EsT.'iTi!,  Gift  Levies  Likixy  To  Stir  Dis- 
fctte;  Congress  May  Act  in  1976,  But  Some 
Liberals  Seek  To  Tighten  Taxes  Insiead; 
Is  THE  Tail  Wagging  the  Doc? 

'  (By  John  Plerson) 
Washington. — Some  angry,  some  plaintive, 
the  letters  are  pouring  into  congreFslonal  ol- 
fices  these  days.  A  farmwlfe  In  Polo.  111., 
writes:  "We  have  mortgages  on  two  farms  In 
Ogle  County.  My  husband  is  a  cardiac,  dia- 
betes and  dialysis  patient.  The  increase  in 
land  value  has  horrified  me  and  my  children 
with  the  estate  taxes  as  they  now  stand.  It 
will  mean  we  will  have  to  sell — which  we 
didn't  want  to  do." 

In  this  election  year,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  Congress  will  grant  some  sort  of  relief 
from  the  burden  of  federal  estate  and  gift 
taxes.  President  Ford's  promise  to  propose 
such  a  break  for  family  farms  and  businesses 
earned  him  a  loud  round  of  applause  from 
Senators  and  Representatives  assembled  to 
hear  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
completed  hearings  on  the  matter  and  will 
soon  start  drafting  a  bill.  And  Russell  Long 
of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  says  he  may  try  to  tie  estate-tax 
relief  to  a  bill  extending  the  income-tax  cuts 
that  now  are  due  to  expire  June  30. 

But  complications  lie  ahead.  Some  liberals 
thii'k  the  e.state  tax  should  be  tightened 
rather  than  loosened.  For  every  farm-\vlfe  fac- 
ing a  forced  sale  to  pay  her  husband's  death 
taxes,  they  see  a  rich  family  taking  advan- 
tage of  "loopholes"  In  the  present  laws  to 
pass  along  vast  wealth  from  generation  to 
geiieration. 

A  euewinc  controversy 

Attempts  to  plug  the  loopholes  will  stir 
great  controversy,  which  could  doom  efforts 
to  ease  the  burden  on  the  farmwife  in  Polo, 
111.,  and  other  not-so-rich  Americans  for 
whom  the  estate  tax  poses  a  genvlne  hard- 
ship. 

"E\en  those  who  want  to  do  something 
are  fearful  they  might  open  the  door  to  tax- 
ing capital  gains  at  death,"  says  Rep.  Joe 
Waggonner,  a  Louisiana  Democrat  and 
leader  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
conservative  bloc.  Under  current  law,  gains 
on  capital  assets  that  aren't  cashed  in  dur- 
ing life  escape  Income  taxation  (but  not  es- 
tate taxation)  when  passed  along  at  death — 
a  situation  that  liberals  deplore. 

Thus  there  Is  some  possibility  that  In  the 
few  months  of  work  time  left  In  this  elec- 
tion-year Congress,  lawmakers  may  not 
reach  any  agreement  on  estate  and  gift 
taxes.  Yet  the  cry  for  estate-tax  revision  la 
so  strong  that  even  if  nothing  gets  done  this 
year.  Congress  will  almost  certainly  change 
the  law  within  the  next  two  years. 


The  federal  estate  tax  works  this  way. 
When  you  die,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
tots  up  everything  you  own.  Deductions  are 
allowed  for  laviryers  fees  and  other  adminis- 
trative costs,  funeral  expenses,  unpaid 
debts,  and  casualty  and  theft  losses  incurred 
during  settlement  of  your  estate.  Half  of 
what's  left  may  go  tax-free  to  your  spouse, 
further  allowances  are  made  for  charitable 
bequests  and  $60,000  of  the  rest  Is  exempt 
from  tax. 

Whatever  remains  Is  subject  to  the  estate 
tax,  with  the  rate  rising  in  steps  from  Z'/„  c.i 
the  first  $5,000  to  77%  oa  the  amount  ex- 
ceeding $10  mUlion. 

But  before  paying  the  IRS,  your  executor 
can  take  a  credit  for  state  death  taxes,  fed- 
eral taxes  on  gifts  you  made  within  three 
years  of  your  death  estate  taxes  paid  on  be- 
quests you  received  within  the  preceding  IJ 
years,  and  foreign  death  taxes. 

Tlie  federal  gift  tax  l.s  designed  to  pro- 
vent  you  from  avoiding  the  estate  tax  by 
giving  away  your  property  while  you're  still 
living.  You  can  give  $3,000  each  year  to  r.ny- 
one  tax-free  and  an  additional  $30,000  tax- 
free  to  anyone  during  your  lifetime.  Gifts  to 
charity  escape  the  gift  tax,  as  does  half  the 
value  of  anything  you  give  your  spouse.  Be- 
yond that,  gifts  are  subject  to  taxation  at 
rates  ranging  from  2.25%  on  the  first  $5,000 
to  57.75'^  on  amounts  over  $10  millicin. 

effect  on  family  FORTUl-IES 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  were  originally  Im- 
posed to  raise  revenue.  But  the  two  levies 
bring  In  only  about  $5  bUllon  a  year,  les.^ 
than  2^r  ot  today's  federal  reveniie. 

Recently  they  have  been  viewed  as  a  wi»y 
of  preventing  the  continuation  of  large  fam- 
ily fortunes,  generation  after  generation. 
But,  with  inflation  driving  up  land  and  other 
values  many  relatively  modest  estate.^ 
which  would  have  escaped  taxation  in  years 
past,  now  are  obliged  to  pay.  In  1945,  only 
Uc  of  all  e.states  had  to  pay  any  federal  ta::; 
in  1975.  tax  was  due  from  the  estates  of 
150,300  Americans,  7.7'^',  of  those  who  died 
last  year. 

The  problem  has  become  especially  acute 
for  farhiei-s  whose  estates  consist  largely  c£ 
illiquid  assets  such  as  land,  buildings  and 
machinery.  Near  large  cities,  in  particular, 
the  market  value  of  farmland  has  shot  up, 
leaving  many  farmers'  estates  with  a  big 
tax  due  and  little  cash  to  pay  It  with.  Thtt-, 
some  farm  widows  and  chUdren  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  part  or  all  of  the  farm  to  sat- 
isfy the  IRS. 

Smaller  farms  are  often  sold  to  largo 
f.irming  corporations.  Therefore,  it  is  argued, 
the  estate  tax  is  bringing  about  the  very 
concentration  of  wealth  it  was  meant  to 
prevent.  The  same  holds  true,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, for  small,  family-owned  bu.sinesse3. 

Some  liberals  maintain,  however,  that  the 
extent  of  forced  sales  has  been  exaggerated. 
For  tlie  relatively  few  genuine  hardship 
cases,  Congress  can  provide  .some  iiarrow 
relief,  they  say. 

Liberals  maintain  that  by  subjecting  more 
and  more  estates  to  tax,  Inflation  simply  has 
been  making  the  estate  levy  hit  where  it 
.should.  The  7%  of  Americans  who  pay  some 
tax  are  still  the  richest  7%,  they  say.  Most 
plans  for  easing  taxes  on  small  estates  would 
ease  them  even  more  for  large  estates.  And 
with  the  government  currently  running  huge 
deficits,  now  is  no  time  to  be  cutting  taxes, 
liberals  add. 

"To  employ  an  increase  in  the  estate -tax 
exemption  to  solve  liquidity  problems  of  de- 
ceased farmers  is  to  let  the  taU  wag  the 
dog."  declares  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  th» 
leader  of  the  Senate's  liberal  tax  "reformers." 
"The  ultimate  thrust  of  tax  reform  should  be 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  estate  tax,  not 
restrict  it,"  the  Massachusetts  Democrat 
says. 

But  Congress  is  hearing  a  lot  more  noise 
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from  those  who  want  to  lighten  the  estate- 
tax  burden.  Here  are  some  of  their  proposals : 
exemption 

Farm  groups  and  others  would  raise  the 
estate-tax  exemption  as  high  as  $200,000  from 
its  present  $60,000.  That  would  restore  the 
tax  to  roughly  its  1942  status  as  a  levy  on 
large  estates,  but  it  would  also  cost  the 
Treasury  $2  billion  a  year.  To  narrow  the 
revenue  loss.  President  Ford  wants  to  raise 
the  exemption  only  to  $150,000  in  equal  steps 
over  five  years. 

But  liberals  say  the  government  has  no 
business  giving  those  Americans  who  ac- 
cumulate more  than  $60,000  during  their 
lifetime  a  tax  break  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  don't.  "We  seem  to  be  moving  back  to 
an  era  of  'entailed'  and  perpetuated  wealth, 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  deplored  in  1776," 
says  Rep.  Charles  Vanlk,  an  Ohio  Democrat. 

Besides,  liberals  say,  a  farmer  can  avoid 
the  estate  tax  by  Incorporating  his  farm  and 
giving  away  shares  each  year  to  his  wife  or 
children.  And  he  can  take  out  life  insurance 
to  pay  his  estate  tax. 

But  liberals  recognize  the  enormous  pres- 
siu-e  for  relief.  If  some  must  be  granted, 
they  say,  better  through  a  credit  against  tax 
due  than  through  a  higher  exemption.  A 
credit  gives  everyone  an  equal  dollar  break, 
while  an  exemption  favors  those  in  higher 
brackets.  A  $35,700  credit  would  permit  an 
estate  of  $150,000  to  escape  tax.  Just  as  would 
a  $150,000  exemption;  but  It  would  cost  the 
Treasury  far  less  when  applied  to  all  estates, 
big  and  small. 

MARITAL    DEDUCTION 

Almost  everyone,  liberals  included,  feels 
that  this  tax-free  allowance  shoiUd  be  in- 
creased from  its  present  50%  to  better  reflect 
the  contributions  that  the  husband  and  the 
wife  make  to  the  family's  wealth.  Farmwives, 
who  often  labor  alongside  their  husbands 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  are  particularly  incensed 
at  the  goverrunent's  taxing  part  of  what  they 
feel  is  rightfully  theirs  already. 

President  Ford  has  proposed  that  husbands 
and  wives  be  permitted  to  give  or  leave  their 
spouses  as  much  as  they  like,  tax-free.  The 
IRS  would  have  to  wait  until  the  property 
passed  to  the  next  generation  before  getting 
its  share. 

LAND    VALUATION 

If  a  farmer's  wife  or  chUdren  want  to  keep 
farming  after  his  death,  it  is  proposed,  the 
IRS  should  value  the  farm  as  a  farm  and  not 
as  a  potential  housing  de\'elopment.  Under 
various  bills  Ui  Congress,  open  spaces  near 
cities,  timberland  and  historic  sites  would 
also  be  taxed  at  their  "current-use"  value 
rather  than  their  fair  market  value.  Some 
of  the  measures  provide  that  if,  within  five 
years,  the  heirs  sell  the  farm  for  develop- 
ment, the  government  "recaptures "  the  lost 
estate  tax. 

But  some  critics  warn  that  even  with  such 
a  recapture  provision,  current-tise  valuation 
would  Itu-e  many  wealthy  individuals  and 
speculators  into  farmland.  One  solution:  Let 
a  person  leave  his  land's  "development 
rights"  to  the  government  or  a  charity  to 
satisfy  the  higher  estate  tax  that  would 
be  due  if  the  land  were  given  its  fair  market 
value.  If  the  heirs  later  wanted  to  sell  the 
land  for  development,  they  could  do  so  only 
after  purchasing  back  the  development 
rights. 

TAX   DEFERRAL 

President  Ford  wants  to  give  estates  of 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  more  time 
to  pay.  Under  his  proposal,  they  wouldn't 
have  to  pay  any  tax  for  five  years.  "ITien  they 
would  have  20  years,  instead  of  the  present 
10,  to  pay  what  is  owed.  Interest  on  the  un- 
paid balance  would  be  at  4'.?,  instead  of  the 
present  7%.  These  benefits  would  be  phased 
out  for  estates  valued  between  $300,000  and 
$600,000. 

Opponents    argue    that    this    Ford    plan 


amounts  to  a  45 ':p  reduction  In  estate  taxes,  edges  you  can't  take  it  with  you,  there's  llt- 
equal  to  the  amount  of  Interest  that  could  tie  agreement  on  what  should  happen  to  it 
be  earned  on  the  unpaid  balance.  when  you  leave  it  belilnd. 


BATES 

Some  grotips  favor  lower  estate-tax  rates 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  a  higher  exemp- 
tion. Others  say  the  rates  should  be  restruc- 
tured to  switch  more  of  the  burden  to  the 
higher  brackets.  To  ease  the  revenue  loss 
from  his  proposed  higher  exemption.  Mr. 
Ford  wotUd  start  taxing  estates  above  his 
proposed  $150,000  exemption  at  30%,  thus 
eliminating  the  lower  rates  that  now  apply 
to  estates  between  $60,000  and  $150,000. 

GIFT  TAXES 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  for  eas- 
ing the  gift-tax  bite.  Some  would  Increase 
the  $3,000  annual  exclusion,  others  the 
$30,000  lifetime  exemption,  others  the  50% 
marital  deduction.  Still  others  would  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  credit  the  unused  portion  of 
lifetime  gift-tax  exclusions  agahist  his 
estate  tax. 

Congressional  liberals,  however,  are  resist- 
ing plans  for  softening  both  gift  and  estate 
laxes;   instead,  they  want  to  tighten  up. 

CAINS  AT  DEATH 

If  you  sell  a  share  of  stock  while  j'ou're 
alive,  you  pay  income  tax — at  half  your 
usual  rate — on  any  gain  over  your  purchase 
price.  If  you  leave  that  share  to  someone, 
it  Is  subject  to  estate  taxes  but  not  to  In- 
come tax  on  the  unrealized  gain.  What's 
more,  your  death  permanently  wipes  out 
your  original  ptu-chase  price  as  the  basis  for 
taxing  the  gain.  Instead,  your  heir  receives 
a  "stepped-up"  basis,  the  stock's  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  your  death.  Thus,  If  he 
ever  sells,  he  will  pay  tax  only  on  the 
amount  of  gain  since  you  died. 

Thomas  Reese,  legislative  director  of  Tax- 
ation With  Representation,  a  lobby  group, 
.^ays  that  failure  to  tax  capital  gains  at 
death  "is  one  of  the  key  elements  perpetu- 
ating the  aristocracy  of  wealth  that  arose  in 
this  country  after  the  Civil  War."  Mr.  Reese, 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  others  want  to  tax  capital 
gains  on  assets  passed  along  at  death  Just 
as  if  they  had  been  sold  during  life.  This 
change  would  bring  the  Treasury  $2  billion 
a  year,  they  figure. 

Taxing  capital  gains  at  death  could  easily 
wipe  out  the  benefit  from  a  higher  estate- 
tax  exemption  and  would,  the  Treasury  says, 
fall  especially  hard  on  small  farms  and  small 
businesses. 

TRUSTS 

When  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  being  con- 
sidered for  Vice  President,  he  disclosed  that 
he  had  received  $38  million,  83%  of  his  tax- 
able Income,  from  famUy  trusts  during  one 
10-year  period.  Under  present  law,  an  indi- 
vidual can  leave  his  assets  "in  trust"  to  his 
grandchildren,  with  the  income  from  the 
property  going  to  his  children. 

The  transfer  is  taxed  once,  not  twice,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  property  were  pas.sed  from 
parent  to  child  each  time.  "Generation-skip- 
ping" trusts  can  escape  taxation  in  as  many 
as  three  successive  generations. 

Some  liberals  would  subject  generation- 
skipping  bequests  or  gifts  to  a  surtax  that 
wotild  more  or  less  equal  the  taxes  due  if  no 
generation  or  generations  had  been  skipped. 

FOUNDATIONS 

When  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  died  in  1969,  a 
tax  of  less  than  1%  was  paid  on  her  $570 
million  estate  because  she  left  most  of  It 
to  the  Mellon  Foundation.  Accordhig  to 
.some  critics,  private  foundations  sometimes 
perpetuate  private  control  of  wealth  giving 
little  to  legitimate  charities.  These  critics 
would  limit  the  estate-tax  deductions  for 
contributions  to  private  foundations,  a  step 
that  educational  Institutions  and  other 
charities  fear  would  drastically  reduce  their 
income. 

Thus,    while    almost    everyone    acknowl- 


SEN&TE    CONCERN    WITH    THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
mentions  Senator  Russell  Long,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  should  have  noted  that  he  has  au- 
thorized a  public  hearing  on  estate  and 
gift  tax  revision  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  May  17,  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale)  as 
chairman. 

As  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Senator  Mondale 
served  as  cochairnian  of  a  joint  Small 
Business  Committee  public  hearing  on 
estate  tax  problems  of  family  farms  and 
small  businesses  on  August  26,  1975, 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  (Mi*.  Httmphrey). 
This  was  followed  by  additional  public 
hearings  held  by  tlie  Small  Business 
Committee  on  September  25,  1975,  and 
extensive  committee  research  on  this 
subject,  which  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  following  bills: 

S.  2394,  sponsored  by  Senator  Mon- 
dale, myself,  and  others: 

A  comprehensive  Small  Busmess  Es- 
tate and  Gift  Tax  Act,  S.  2819,  intro- 
duced by  myself.  Senator  Mondale,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  and  others  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1975;  and 

Most  recently,  S.  3139  and  S.  3140,  in- 
troduced by  myself  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  advancing  the  credit  mechanism 
as  an  alteraative  to  the  exemption  in 
providing  relief. 

It  might  be  further  observed  that  a 
delegation  of  Small  Business  Committee 
Senators,  including  Senator  Packwood, 
Republican  of  Oregon,  and  Senator 
Haskell,  Democrat  of  Colorado,  and  my- 
self, appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  March  16  to  argue 
for  action  during  this  Congress.  We  feel 
that  our  committee's  work  helped  to 
crystallize  the  problems  of  the  family 
farmer  and  the  small  business  and  en- 
com*aged  the  interest  in  the  executive 
branch,  which  led  President  Ford  to 
advance  a  set  of  proposals  in  Januai^y 
and  March  of  this  year.  Now,  at  last, 
these  issues,  which  are  critical  to  the 
preservation  of  small  business  and  fam- 
ily farm,  and  which  had  been  biu-ied  for 
the  past  3  decades,  have  finally  emerged 
to  the  front  pages  of  the  Nation's  respect- 
ed business  publications. 

IMPACT  ON  FAMILY  FARMS 

It  is  just  in  time  for  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  farm  and  business 
families.  Testimony  in  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  revealed  that  farm- 
ers had  purchased  their  land  30  or  40 
years  ago  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to 
$^100  an  acre.  Now  the  average  is  $354  an 
acre  nationally,  while  It  hsis  reached 
$1,000  an  acre  in  six  States  and  is  be- 
tween $600  and  $1,000  per  acre  in  nine 
others. 

Although  not  as  well  documented,  the 
situation  with  business  plants  and  equip- 
ment is  similar. 

Because  of  this,  it  Is  impossible  in  « 
growing  number  of  cases  to  pay  the  Fed- 
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STUDENT  REPLIES 
ON 


B-1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   llr.   President,   on 
April  26  in  the  Milv  aukee .  Journal  a 


to  a  previous  ar- 
lerty  of  the  Stra- 
Mr.  Volkert   an- 


young  man  responded 

tide  by  General  Doug 

tegic   Air  Command. 

swered  General  Dou^erty's  assertions 

that  tJie  B-1  bomber  w  11  be  built  at  a  re! 

atlvely    reasonable    e  jpense 

nothing  is  more  impor  ant  to  the  nation 

al  defense.  Apparentl  ^  the  general  was 

also  critical  of  those  w  lo  oppose  the  B-1. 

I  can  well  understar  d  General  Dough 
erty's  support  for  tlie  I  -1.  He  is  in  charge 
of  our  bomber  fleet.  H(  should  not  be  ex 
pected  to  see  any  bon  ber  program  in  a 
critical  light.  That  wc  uld  be  asking  too 
much.  However,  it  is  m  it  asking  too  much 
of  the  general  to  requ(  st  that  he  rethink 
his  criticism  of  the  m<  itives  lying  behind 
those  who  oppose  the  I  ~1.  To  charge  that 
B-1  bomber  critics  war  t  to  wish  away  de- 
fense problems  is  the  ^  rorst  kind  of  rhet 
oric    and    unbeflttini ; 
stature. 

His  is  not  the  only  at!s-,ver.  Nor  is  mine. 
But  those  who  are  crit  leal  of  the  B-1  are 
every  bit  as  much  concerned  about  na 
tional  security  as  is  1  e.  The  critics  be- 
lieve that  producing  t$e  B-1  will  weaken 
our  national  security 
sources  away  from  o|ther  defense  pro- 
grams of  more  Importance.  There  is  a 
valid  viewpoint  and  deserves  serious  ex- 
amination by  the  Air  ]  ^orce. 
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TO   AIR   FORCE 


his    rank    and 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Thomas  Volkert 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Obviously  Mr. 
Volkert  has  done  his  homework  and  his 
rebuttal  makes  sense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spending  Eillioi.s  on  the  B-1   Bomber 
Would  Be  a  Tremendous  Waste 

As  one  critic  of  the  B-1  bomber  program, 
I  would  like  to  respond  to  Gen.  Dougherty's 
remarks  In  The  Joiu-nal  on  March  24.  In  that 
article  the  SAC  commander  asserted  with 
little  evidence  that  the  B-1  bomber  would 
be  built  at  a  relatively  reasonable  expense; 
that  nothing  Is  more  Important  to  the  coun- 
try than  the  continuation  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram; that  despite  submarines  and  guided 
missiles  a  strong  strategic  bomber  force  is 
needed;  and  that  B-1  critics  don't  under- 
stand the  country's  defense  problems  but 
want  to  wish  them  away. 

Unfortunately,  Gen.  Dougherty  failed  to 
really  confront  this  crucial  Issue  with  any- 
thing more  than  rhetoric.  The  Air  Force  has 
yet  to  prove  that  the  B-1  is  worth  the  $21.8 
billion  we  will  have  to  pay  In  the  next  10 
years. 

There's  no  doubt  the  B-1  Bomber  Is  the 
most  expensive  weapon  to  date.  While  Gen. 
Dougherty  admitted  that  the  B-1  would 
cost  $21.6  bllUon,  he  failed  to  add  that  the 
whole  system,  which  Includes  new  tankers, 
weapons,  fuel,  and  pilot,  would  cost  at  least 
$92  billion.  And  that's  a  conservative  esti- 
mate I 

But  can  we  do  without  It?  The  answer  is 
definitely  yes.  First  of  all,  we  currently  have 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  every 
major  city  in  the  Soviet  Union  31  times. 
Second,  the  importance  of  the  nuclear  bomb- 
er has  steadily  decreased.  Within  the  last 
10  years  the  percentage  of  vehicles  that 
would  deliver  the  nuclear  weapons  has 
shifted  dramatically  from  bomber  to  mlssllea 
and  submarines. 

In  the  future,  even  with  the  B-1,  bombers 
will  carry  only  2Z'",'o  of  the  nuclear  arsenal. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  apparent  to  aU  except 
the  supporters  of  the  B-1 :  Missiles  and  sub- 
marines can  deliver  their  weapons  with  less 
chance  of  being  Intercepted  than  the  bomber 
In  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  for  the 
bomber  to  reach  Its  target.  To  spend  the  most 
money  on  the  least  Important  weapon  ts 
ludicrous. 

Currently  the  U.S.  has  three  times  the 
number  of  strategic  bombers  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  And  the  U.S.  bombers,  the  B-52s, 
are  operable — so  says  the  Air  Force — Into  the 
1990s.  If  we  have  bombers  at  that  time  they 
will  surely  be  unmanned  or  Involve  a  combi- 
nation of  missile  and  airplane — both  alterna- 
tives are  now  being  developed  and  both 
would  cost  much  less  than  the  B-1. 

Why,  then,  must  Congre.ss  decide  this  year 
to  commit  us  to  buying  this  e.xtremely  ex- 
pensive weapon  when  it  is  likely  to  go  the 
way  of  the  B-70  and  the  ABM?  Perhaps  the 
Air  Force's  fear  Is  that  the  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  obvious  it  will  become  that  the  B-1 
bomber  Is  obsolete  already. 

Wisconsin  people  have  a  special  stake  In 
this  issue  because  their  state  is  one  of  many 
in  which  more  money  wlU  go  out  than  will 
come  back  into  the  state  in  contracts  or  Jobs. 
This  is  Intolerable  when  unemployment  is 
so  high.  The  fact  is.  many  more  jobs  are 
created  when  the  government  spends  money 
for  domestic  projects  than  when  It  puts 
money  into  military  hardware. 

Gen.  Dougherty's  remark  about  B-1  critics 
not  understanding  is  Ironic.  It  seems  from 
my  analysis  that  it  Is  rather  the  B-1  8ui>- 
porters  who  don't  understand.  They  don't 
understand  how  real  human  needs  far  out- 
weigh the  .supposed  need  for  the  B-1.  It's 
my  opinion  that  if    the  nation's  priorities— 


meeting  human  needs  including  an  adequate 
defense — are  reflected  In  how  we  spend  our 
tax  money  In  fiscal  '77,  the  B-1  bomber  won't 
have  a  chance. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
voted  approval  of  a  bill  that  would  appropri- 
ate $1.5  billion  for  the  start  of  production 
of  244  B-1  bombers.  I  urge  you  to  wTlte  to 
your  U.S.  Senators  and  register  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  B-1. 


1HE  MYTHS  OF  GIGNIFICANT 
DETERIORATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  next 
week,  tlie  Senate  is  scheduled  to  consider 
S.  3219,  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1976.  During  that  debate,  the  major  is- 
sue will  probably  involve  the  provisions 
of  section  6,  the  language  that  defines 
the  existing  requirement  that  clean-air 
areas  be  protected  against  deterioration. 

In  preparation  for  that  debate,  I  have 
read  some  of  the  analyses  of  the  bill  that 
hcve  been  sent  to  Congress.  If  one  is  to 
rely  on  tliese  assessments,  our  bill  sounds 
exceedingly  ominous:  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  paralysis  to 
growth.  Such  an  assessment  is  wrong.  It 
is  wrong  because  the  analyses  of  our  bill 
are  based  on  misconceptions  and  mis- 
.':tatements. 

There  is  value  in  examining  some  of 
these  statements,  to  compare  them  with 
the  realities  of  S.  3219.  One  of  the  most 
startling  publications  is  a  broadsheet 
that  carries  no  identification,  but  which 
has  been  circulated  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  statement  ap- 
pears among  its  specific  declarations: 

Consulting  geologists  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity studied  the  impact  of  significant  de- 
terioration regulations  on  the  11  States 
where  major  portions  of  the  nation's  coal, 
oil  shale  and  uranium  are  fo\md. 

They  concluded  that — 

(1)  New  processing  of  approximately  ?3 
percent  of  Kentiicky's  coal  reserves  could  be 
prohibited; 

(2)  West  Virginia  could  suffer  inhibitions 
affecting  more  than  86  percent  of  Its  coal 
areas  .  .  . 

This  is  a  startling  assertion,  one  de- 
serving careful  attention.  But  tlie  asser- 
tion bears  no  relationship  to  the  require- 
ments of  S.  3219. 

This  quoted  statement  Is  based  on  a 
study  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  made  under 
contract  for  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Dr.  Anderson,  a  geologist  who 
holds  the  title  of  full  professor  at  Kent 
State  University,  conducted  his  study 
based  on  1974  regulations  issued  by  the 
EPA.  It  was  not  based  on  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  en  Public 
Works.  Its  assumptions  vary  sharply 
from  the  reo.uircmcnts  tliat  aie  con- 
taiiicdinS.  3219. 

The  Anderson  approach  was  clear  cut: 
it  drew  arbitrary,  50-mile  buffer  zones 
around  nearly  all  Federal  property:  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  na- 
tional forests,  and  so  on.  It  concluJed 
that  no  energy  development  could  take 
place  inside  any  such  zone.  Because  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  and  adjoining 
States  contam  extensive  national  forest 
areas,  the  chamber's  document  concludes 
that  these  coal  reserves  are  untouchable. 

But  as  I  indicated,  this  conclusion 
bears  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
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Senate.  Mining  is  not  even  one  of  the 
specific  industrial  categories  listed  in 
the  bill  for  coverage  by  State  significant 
deterioration  permit  review. 

In  addition,  only  national  parks  and 
national  wilderness  areas  are  included 
in  tire  Senate  bill  in  tlie  category  relat- 
ing to  the  Anderson  study.  Thu'd,  the 
Senate  bill  establishes  no  arbitrary  buf- 
fer zones,  but  creates  a  mechanism  for 
case-by-case  review  by  the  State  of  a 
proposed  source's  effect  on  the  air  quality 
values  of  the  national  park  cr  the  na- 
tional wilderness  areas. 

Thus,  S.  3219  will  have  no  adverse  im- 
pact on  coal  extraction  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  tlois  bill 
have  taken  research  that  may — I  repeat, 
may — be  valid  in  intei*preting  present 
EPA  regulations,  and  used  it  for  a  spe- 
cious attack  on  the  Senate  bill.  That  is 
wrong,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  so 
recognized. 

In  a  quick  check,  I  have  found  nu- 
merous statements  and  erroneous  as- 
sertions that  are  being  circulated  by 
industry  in  an  effort  to  imdermine  ,the 
committee's  bill.  I  have  put  together  a 
number  of  these  points  that  I  hope  will 
help  to  clarify  this  issue  for  my  col- 
leagues: 

Assertion:  The  committee's  bill  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  existing  law. 

Fact:  The  requirement  to  "protect"  ex- 
isting levels  of  clean  air  has  been  law  since 
1967.  This  bill  defines  that  requirement  more 
precisely,  replacing  existing  EPA  regulations 
with  a  defined  Congressional  policy. 

Assertion:  Class  I  areas  will  be  off-Umlts 
to  construction  of  new  major,  polluting 
sources. 

Fact:  That  Is  correct.  But  as  Class  I  areas 
are  national  park  and  national  wilderness 
areas,  logical  and  existing  national  park  and 
wilderness  legislation  preclude  development 
Inside  those  areas  of  steel  mills  or  refineries, 
the  types  of  Industry  covered  by  the  signifi- 
cant deterioration  provision. 

Assertion:  The  significant  deterioration 
provision  will  have  a  more  severe  Impact  on 
some  states  than  on  others. 

Fact:  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  By  setting 
a  single  standard  for  determining  significant 
deterioration,  the  bill  equalizes  the  Impacts 
as  much  as  possible.  Certainly  this  Is  true 
In  comparison  to  the  more  rigid,  three-tiered 
scheme  In  the  EPA  regulations,  which  In- 
dustry now  appears  to  favor. 

Assertion:  "The  mandatory  establishment 
of  Class  I  zones  will  drastically  limit,  If  not 
prohibit,  the  siting  of  large  fossil-fuel  elec- 
trical generating  facilities  In  California." 
(Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.) .  That  company 
has  circulated  maps  showing  "how  little  of 
the  State  (of  California)  remains  for  devel- 
opment," based  on  50-mlle  bufl'er  zones 
around  "California's  national  forests  and  na- 
tional monuments."  "These  buffer  zones, 
within  which  major  sources  will  also  be  pro- 
hibited, can  extend  150  miles."  (Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric). 

Fact:  National  forests  and  monuments  do 
not  receive  Class  I  review  unless  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Land  Manager  agree  to  pro- 
vide Class  I  designation  for  specified  areas. 
Each  plant-location  decision  will  be  made 
under  the  Senate  bill  after  a  case-by-case 
analysis  on  the  air  quality  values  for  which 
a  particular  national  park  or  wilderness  Is 
operated. 

Assertion:  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore would  be  established  as  a  Class  1 
area  and  there  would  be  a  55-mlle  buffer 
zone  around  the  seashore  "within  which  any 
Industrial,  commercial  or  residential  devel- 


opment would  be  strictly  limited."  (Del- 
mar  va  Power). 

Fact:  Any  designation  of  a  national  sea- 
shore as  a  Class  I  area  would  be  made  jointly 
by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Land  Manager; 
It  Is  not  mandated  by  the  Senate  bill.  Each 
major  facility  proposal  would  be  reviewed 
separately  on  the  basis  of  air  quality  values; 
there  would  be  no  reference  to  a  buffer 
zone.  The  provisions  for  analyzing  significant 
deterioration  Involve  only  specified  types  of 
major  new  Industrial  sources;  they  have  no 
Impact  whatsoever  on  commercial  or  resi- 
dential development. 

Assertion:  "No  new  construction  of  a 
major  facility  may  be  begun  In  an  area  with 
air  better  than  the  Federal  Standards  with- 
out an  EPA  permit."  (Deere  and  Company). 
The  provisions  on  significant  deterioration 
give  "a  single  appointed  ofliclal  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  final  say-so  on  how  states  and 
their  citizens  can  u.se  public  and  private 
lands."  (Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Pact:  The  Senate  bill  augments  reliance 
on  state  authority.  The  bill  requires  a  state 
permit,  not  an  EPA  permit.  It  Is  the  present 
EPA  regulations  that  could  be  construed  as 
increasing  reliance  in  Washington. 

Assertion:  In  discussion  expansion,  a 
hypothetic  plant  might  take  up  "65  percent 
of  the  allowable  pollutant  Increment  es- 
tablished by  the  Senate  bill.  I  ut  If,  several 
years  after  our  construction  program  Is 
underway,  significant  construction  Is  begun 
by  several  other  employers  or  by  a  munici- 
pality In  the  same  or  nearby  cities  which 
uses  up  the  remainder  of  ova  allowable  In- 
crement (and  this  appears  quite  likely),  we 
would  simply  have  to  stop  building."  (Deere 
and  Company) 

Fact:  This  is  false.  The  Senate  bill  creates 
a  pre-constructlon  review  process.  Once  the 
state  agrees  to  permit  construction  of  a 
facility,  this  legislation  imposes  no  restric- 
tions that  could  halt  construction,  unless 
the  source  violates  the  terms  of  the  permit 
Itself. 

AssertHjn:  "The  technology  necessary  to 
determine  with  reasonable  precision  whether 
the  proposed  allowable  non-deterioration 
Increments  are  met  is  not  presently  avail- 
able." (Deere  and  Company) 

Fact:  Prevention  of  significant  deteriora- 
tion Involves  a  permit-review  process,  based 
upon  fully  available  measvirement  and 
modeling  techniques  to  determine  the  disper- 
sion of  anticipated  levels  of  poUutants. 

Assertion:  This  bill  requires  Industry  to 
study  the  air-pollution  effect  of  a  proposed 
plant. 

Fact:  That  is  correct.  Existing  law  requires 
such  e.xamlnation  In  relation  to  the  EPA 
regulations  and  through  State  implementa- 
tion plans  relating  to  ambient  standards. 
It  is  prudent  policy  that  the  owner  of  any 
proposed  major  new  industrial  source — a 
steel  plant  or  a  power  plant  or  a  chemical 
comple.x— be  required  to  tell  the  State  what 
impact  can  be  expected  from  that  proposed 
faculty  so  that  State  can  Judge  whether  it 
will  adversely  affect  the  State. 

Assertion:  Even  In  Class  II  areas,  "smaller 
facilities  with  package  boilers,  such  as  small 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  public  buildings, 
and  large  apartment  houses,  would  also  b© 
restricted."   (Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Fact:  This  bill  establishes  a  single  na- 
tional norm,  allowing  extensive  growth  up  to 
that  norm.  According  to  Delmarva  Power, 
"A  plant  as  large  a^  2,000  megawatts  could 
be  built  without  violating  the  Class  n  In- 
crements for  SO„  or  total  suspended  particu- 
lates (TSP)  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Assertion:  "Any  new  or  modified  plant 
would  have  to  use  the  best  and  most  expen- 
sive air  pollution  control  equipment,  plus 
tise  the  lowest  sulfur  coal."  (Chamber  of 
Commerce) . 

Fact;  The  significant  deterioration  analy- 
sis affect  only  a  few,  specified  industries, 


not  "any  new  or  modified  plant."  Thus,  It 
wUl  not  affect  the  vast  majority  of  construc- 
tion. The  Senate  bUl  does  not  require  use 
of  the  "best  and  most  expensive"  pollution 
control  equipment;  It  requires  use  of  the 
"best  available  control  technology,"  which 
Is  defined  in  the  bill  as  a  level  to  be  deter- 
mined on  a  "case-by-case"  basis  by  each 
State,  "taking  into  account  energy,  envi- 
ronmental, and  economic  Impacts  and  other 
costs."  Rather  than  forcing  the  use  of  "the 
lowest  sulfiu:  coal",  the  Senate  bill  seeks  to 
promote  the  use  of  reasonable  technology', 
thus  encouraging  Industry  to  abandon  Its 
present  posture  favoring  the  burning  low- 
sulfur  coal  In  preference  to  the  installation 
of  control  devices. 

Conclusion:  This  analysis  Is  not  meant 
to  encompass  every  statement  and  misstate- 
ment concerning  the  Senate  bill.  Rather,  I 
am  offering  it  In  a  brief  attempt  to  encour- 
age the  Senate  and  the  public  to  study  the 
Senate  provision  In  greater  detail.  I  believe 
the  Committee  bill  represents  a  reasonable 
guideline,  one  that  will  provide  both  for 
environmental  protection  and  Industrial 
growtli.  The  Senate  bill.  Ironically,  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  requests  of  Industry  clari- 
fication of  the  significant  deterioration  lan- 
guage. Now  the  object  seems  to  be  to  sweep 
our  efforts  under  the  rug  In  hopes  the  whole 
thing  goes  away. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

I-.Ir.  SPARKMAN.  Ml-.  President,  v.hile 
the  Senate  was  in  recess  for  the  Easter 
season,  an  event  occurred  which  I  feel 
is  worthy  of  special  recognition  in  our 
Etcciitennial  Year.  April  22  was  the 
525th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
I.-^ab^lla  of  Castille. 

Queen  Isabella,  as  we  all  know,  helped 
to  finance  the  first  expedition  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Although  there  are  disputes  as  to 
which  was  the  first  expedition  to  the  New 
World,  it  is  undisputed  that  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  led  to  a  new  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  Europe  in  exploration 
and  expansion.  Without  this  new  inter- 
est the  course  of  our  history  would  have 
been  radically  different.  Queen  Isabella 
was  a  remarkable  woman  to  place  her 
trust  and  money  with  an  individual  who 
was  considered  mad  by  many  so-called 
learned  men  of  his  day.  Without  the  fi- 
nancial and  moral  support  of  this  en- 
lightened woman,  Columbus'  efforts  to 
turn  his  dream  into  reality  would  have 
failed.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  in  a  year 
whr?n  we  remember  the  important  events 
leading  to  the  creation  by  cor  Nation 
tiiat,  we  pay  tribute  to  Queen  Isabella. 
By  recognizing  the  contributions  of 
Queen  Isabella  to  this  Nation  we  can 
also  recognize  the  debt  this  Nafion  owes 
to  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  for  their 
work  in  exploring,  settling,  and  develop- 
ing large  portions  of  what  Is  now  the 
United  States.  My  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  proud  of  its  heritage  fvova.  Spain, 
and  Alabama  was  the  first  State  to  pro- 
claim a  day  in  honor  of  Queen  Isabella. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  recently 
printed  two  excellent  articles  on  the  need 
for  passenger  trains,  which  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
These  articles,  one  a  column  and  one  an 
editorial,  outline  some  of  the  arguments 
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cases — the  Boston-New  York-Washington, 
DC.  corridor,  for  example — were  dead.  Peo- 
ple simply  would  not  ride  trains  cross  coun- 
try, say,  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Chicago. 
One  soft-spoken,  self-effacing  Journalist, 
who  identified  himself  as  a  card-carrying 
member  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Railroad 
Passengers,  rose  to  take  exception.  I  was 
present,  and  can  report  with  some  accuracy 
what  the  fellow  said.  Indeed,  as  :  recall,  he 
said  he  was  taking  the  strongest — that  was 
his  very  word — the  strongest  exception  to 
the  secretary's  remarks. 

"Sir,"  he  said  tactfully  and  deferentially, 
"it  Is  monstroxxs  and  irresponsible  to  use 
passenger  figures  from  Intercity  trains  like 
the  National  Limited  and  the  James  Whlt- 
comb  Riley  and  assume  that  they  represent 
the  level  of  public  support  for  Intercity 
passenger  trains. 

"These  trains,  and  a  good  many  other 
ones,  run  over  abominable  roadbed,  on  badly 
worn  track,  with  mismatched  and  malfunc- 
tioning equipment,  on  a  schedule  drawn  up 
by  a  lunatic,  and  with  an  on-time  record 
that  would  embarrass  a  snail.  (Indeed,  the 
fellow  was  correct.  I  have  ridden  some  of 
the  trains  he  mentioned.) 

"Catching  such  trains  at  poorly-maln- 
talned,  badly-lighted  stations  Is  a  harrowing 
undertaking,  fraught  with  some  peril.  Riding 
such  trains  Is  a  physical  ordeal,  especially 
on  those  frequent  occasions  when  the  heat- 
ing or  the  air  conditioning  systems  are  not 
operating  properly. 

"I  challenge  you  to  offer  the  American 
people  passenger  trains  operating  at  125  to 
150  miles  an  hour,  running  punctually  and 
often,  on  welded  rails  over  well-maintained 
roadbed.  Piom  downtown  to  downtown,  such 
trains  would  compete  in  time  with  airlines 
at  distances  up  to  300  miles  (he  scored  on 
this  point),  and  In  comfort  and  convenience 
at  distances  up  to  500  miles.  And  they  would 
compete  with  airlines  on  price  at  any  dis- 
tance. 

"And  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  (tbe  fellow  was 
well-spoken,  though  given  somewhat  to  un- 
derstatement) that  If  the  federal  government 
were  not  subsidizing  the  airline  Industry, 
railroad  travel,  even  under  the  execrable 
conditions  now  obtaining  over  most  of  the 
country  would  attract  more  riders. 

"And,  might  I  add  that  it  is  rubbish  of 
the  most  Irrelevant  and  misleading  sort  to 
sny  that  people  won't  ride  the  train  from 
tVashlngton  to  Chicago,  or  from  New  York 
to  St.  Louis.  Some  will  ride  from  Washington 
to  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  and  from  Huntington 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Indl- 
a'lapolis.  and  so  on.  And  some  will  ride  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland,  and  from  Cleveland 
to  Toledo,  and  so  on.  (Oh.  marvelously  well 
said.  I  thought)  Some  vlll  travel  all  the  way, 
whether  because  of  nostalgia  or  comfort  or 
fear  of  flying.  Others  will  not,  but  the  need 
for  trains  that  run  the  entire  distance  Is 
unchanged. 

"When  the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  passenger 
train  (400  pfi,s.genger  mUes  per  gallon  for 
an  electric  train)  compared  to  a  Jetliner  (20 
passenger  miles  per  gallon  for  a  Boeing  707, 
30  for  a  Boeing  747)  the  necessity  for  the 
redevelopment  of  a  comprehensive'  Intercity 
railroad  network  becomes  obvious.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  romanticism,  as  you  suggest, 
Mr.  Coleman.  It  Is  a  matter  of  cold,  unemo- 
tional economics.  Tlie  cheapest  way  to  move 
large  quantities  of  goods — and  people — Is  bv 
raU." 

Well,  I  must  say  that  I  found  the  fellow's 
words  to  be  very  logical  and  very  persuasive. 
Whatever  tbelr  effect  on  the  transportation 
secretary,  they  convinced  me  that  railroads 
have  a  future  in  America. 

Passenger  Trains — Ohio  Needs  Much  More 
Thaw  3-C  Route 
It  Is  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  local  pa.ssenger 
train  spokesman,  who  has  expressed  a  will- 


ingness to  trade  the  National  Limited,  which 
runs  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  with  a 
stop  in  Dayton,  for  the  so-called  "3-C"  route, 
which  would  link  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton and  Cincinnati. 

David  Marshall,  former  president  of  the 
Ohio  A-ssn.  of  Railroad  Passengers  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Assn.  of  Railroad  Passengers,  says 
Ohio  would  be  better  served  by  the  3-C  route 
and  perhaps  a  line  linking  Dayton  with 
Toledo  and  Detroit  and  Cincinnati. 

A  combination  of  factors.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  railroad  greed  and  mismanage- 
ment, union  greed  and  stubbornness,  oppres- 
sive and  destructive  governmental  regulation, 
general  American  affluence  and  the  regret- 
tably short-sighted  promotion  of  air  travel, 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  rail  pas- 
senger service. 

But  the  incontroverslble  fact  Is  that  no 
more  efficient  way  has  ever  been  devised  for 
moving  large  numbers  of  people  and  large 
quantities  of  goods  than  the  modern  railroad. 
The  fuel  efficiency  of  the  train  so  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  modern  jet  airliner  that  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  Is  ludicrous.  More- 
over, with  available  technology  In  trains  and 
roadbeds,  a  modern  highspeed  passenger 
train  can  compete  very  effectively  with  jet 
travel  in  terms  of  time  at  distances  up  to 
about  500  miles. 

There  remains  also  a  sizable  market  for 
tran-scontlnental  trains,  Amtraks  experience 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A  remark- 
able number  of  people  continue  to  ride  the 
National  Limited  despite  incredibly  bad 
track,  shocking  unpunctuality  and  a  sched- 
ule seemingly  designed  to  discourage  riders. 

The  number  of  riders  declined  during  1975, 
but  then  the  quality  of  service  declined  as 
well.  In  this  regard  Amtrak  seems  merely  to 
be  employing  the  tactics  the  railroads  them- 
selves used  when  they  sought  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  permission  to  drop 
passenger  routes.  They  first  used  every  de- 
vious tactic  possible  to  discourage  riders,  and 
then  used  declining  ridership  to  support  their 
case  for  dropping  the  service. 

What  kind  of  demand  there  might  be  if 
trains  ran  over  well-maintained  track,  at  100 
to  150  miles  per  hour — on  time — and  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  make  rail  service  a 
viable  alternative  to  air  travel  can  only  be 
gues.sed  at.  But  we  believe  It  would  be  large. 

The  American  love  affair  with  the  automo- 
bile is  far  from  over,  as  we  have  said  mc^ny 
times.  And  the  demand  for  s-vift  Intercity 
travel  will  keep  jet  airliners  flying.  But  the 
Increasing  cost  of  petroleum,  the  problems  of 
air  pollution  connected  with  the  automobile, 
and  the  space  demanded  for  jet  airports,  all 
point  to  a  growing  need  for  a  strong  Inter- 
city rail  network. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  distorted 
vision  of  national  transportation  planners 
that  Amtrak  still  talking  about  reducing 
service,  and  the  newly-organized  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  created  to  operate 
freight  trains  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  is  talking  of  abandoning  sev- 
eral thousand  mUes  of  track.  Such  actions 
guarantee  that  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
adequate  rail  service  In  the  United  States 
will  be  a  painfully  costly  undertaking. 


METALS        PRICE        INCREASES 
THREATEN  PRICE  STABILITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  we 
all  are  gratified  by  the  stability  of  both 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  past 
several  months.  The  sharp  price  in- 
creases for  steel  and  aluminum  an- 
nounced in  the  past  week,  however,  are 
a  startling  and  ominous  change  for  the 
'worse.  Increases  of  5  to  7  percent  for 
these  basic  metiils  mean  faster  consumer 
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price  inflation  without  a  doubt  In  the 
summer  and  fall.  If  they  set  a  pattern 
for  other  powerful  Industries,  this  pat- 
tern could  derail  an  extended  economic 
expansion  and  shatter  hopes  to  reduce 
unemployment. 

The  price  increases  for  steel  and 
r^uminum  come  together  with  first  quar- 
ter profit  reports  from  these  Industries 
showing  sharp  profit  declines  compared 
to  tlie  fii'st  quarter  of  last  year.  The  main 
cause  of  these  lower  earnings  in  the  steel 
sector,  however,  is  the  decline  in  output 
and  plant  utilization  between  early  1975, 
when  the  industry  still  'was  riding  the 
i-unoff  of  the  1974  steel  boom,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1976  when  It  was  in  the 
doldrums.  Production  of  steel  declined 
by  about  12  percent  In  that  period.  Ca- 
pacity use  in  both  steel  and  alimiinum 
remains  at  about  80  percent. 

The  business  cycle  for  basic  metals 
typically  lags  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
and  profits  will  pick  up  quickly  as  out- 
put gains.  I  might  point  out.  by  way  of 
Illustration,  that  first  quarter  earnings 
In  the  oil  Industry,  whose  refinery  uti- 
lization rose  by  6  or  7  percent  from 
March  1975  to  March  1976,  are  up  by  50 
to  100  percent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  steel  and 
aluminum  prices,  after  enormous  in- 
creases of  over  40  percent  In  1974,  never 
declined  during  the  recession  as  In  all 
previous  downturns,  despite  the  fact  that 
tliis  recession  was  exceptionally  long  and 
severe.  Rather  they  continued  in  mld- 
1975  to  edge  upward. 

Both  the  steel  and  aluminum  Indus- 
tries have  stated  that  they  need  higher 
prices  to  finance  needed  capacity  expan- 
sions. But  let  me  point  out  that  interest 
rates,  which  are  an  Important  component 
of  the  cost  of  investments,  are  themselves 
quite  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
Continuation  of  price  stability  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  pennit  long-term  In- 
terest rates  to  come  down  from  their 
infiation-swollen  levels  and  to  keep 
short-term  interest  rates  stable.  In  this 
way,  continued  price  stability  actually 
would  reduce  the  costs  of  new  capacity. 
But  renewed  inflation  would  drive  Inter- 
est rates  up  again  and  escalate  the  costs 
of  financing  the  very  facilities  that  the 
Initial  price  increases  are  Intended  to 
cover.  Higher  Interest  rates  w-ould  de- 
press bond  and  stock  prices  again  and 
endanger  the  financial  recovery  of  the 
entu'e  business  sector,  whose  strength  has 
been  sapped  by  several  years  of  poor  busi- 
nes;^.  In  this  way,  renewed  inflation  ulti- 
mately could  stifle  the  economic  re- 
covei-y  and  bring  on  a  new  recession. 

To  preserve  the  present  economic  re- 
covery, therefore,  it  is  imperative  for  in- 
dusti-y  leaders  to  bear  in  mind  the  long- 
nm  impact  of  their  decisions  on  the 
economy  at  large  and  to  act  accordingly. 
1  also  call  on  the  Council  on  'Wage  and 
Price  Stability  to  continue  its  policy  of 
subjecting  the  justification  for  adniin- 
i.stered  price  increases  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous examination  and  to  repoi-t  its  find- 
ings to  the  public.  Finally,  I  urge  the 
President,  whose  concern  about  infiation 
is  well  known,  to  use  all  of  his  persuasion 
and  powers  In  the  cause  of  maintaining 
stability  in  the  administered  price  sector. 


CONCORDE 

Ml'.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  well  aware, 
I  have  vigorously  opposed  the  impend- 
ing flights  of  the  Concorde  into  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Dulles  International 
Airports,  and  have  long  advocated  im- 
plementation of  aircraft  noise  abatement 
technology. 

In  recent  decades,  airport  operators 
and  airport  neighbors  throughout  the 
Nation  have  had  to  deal  with  the  burden 
of  an  Increasing  volume  of  aviation 
noise.  They  have  attempted  to  cope 
through  local  operation  restrictions,  ef- 
forts at  Federal  legislation  and  citizen 
suits.  Their  successes  have  been  expen- 
sive and  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  high  time 
we  laid  down  a  clear  and  effective  strat- 
egy for  reducing  aviation  noise.  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Russell  E.  Train  has  pre- 
sented an  Interesting  approach  to  this 
problem  that  I  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  made  by  Administrator  Train 
before  the  Inter-Nolse  '76  Conference  on 
April  5, 1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quiet  People  Living  Here:  A  Strategy  for 
Coping  with  Aviation  Noisk 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Russell  E,  Train 
It  Is  not  often  that  a  group  as  large  and 
diverse  as  this  gets  together,  not  to  raise  the 
decibel  level,  but  to  lower  it — ^not  to  make 
noise,  but  to  explore  ways  of  controUing  It. 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  this  Monday  morning  after 
having  spent  the  weekend  at  my  farm  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  where  the 
splash  of  fish  and  the  call  of  wild  geese  are 
often  among  the  loudest  sounds  to  break  the 
general  calm  and  quite,  and  where  I  am  able, 
sometimes,  to  enjoy  the  rare  experience  of 
hearing  myself  think. 

The  whistling  swans  had  all  gone  about 
two  weeks  ago  on  their  annual  migration  to 
the  far  north  of  Alaska  and  Canada.  Most  of 
the  Canada  geese  had  also  departed  by  last 
weekend  for  Hudson  Bay  and  points  north. 
With  their  departure  have  come  the  osprey, 
slowly  recovering  from  the  near  collapse  of 
their  species,  wheeling  and  diving  overhead 
with  their  shrill,  blgh-pltched  cries  that 
make  us  look  up  and  search  the  skies.  These 
are  seasonal  changes  and,  because  they  help 
herald  the  marvelovis  cycles  of  nature,  we 
find  them  exciting,  anticipatory  of  changes  to 
come.  There  are  other  noises,  of  course, 
mostly  man-made,  which  know  no  seasons, 
and  the  constant  flight  of  aircraft  overhead, 
large  and  small,  are  among  these. 

The  EPA  noise  control  program  1.";,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  major  en- 
vironmental efforts,  and  we  have — quite 
frankly  after  something  of  a  slow  start — 
finally  begun  to  make  some  real  headway  in 
carrj'lng  out  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  In  fact,  just  this 
last  week  I  signed  the  most  Important  noise 
control  regulation  to  be  issued  by  EPA  to 
date — the  new  product  standard  under  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  for  medium  and  heavy  duty 
trucks.  The  standards  will  actually  save  this 
country  money  since  the  fuel  savings 
achieved  by  the  standards  will  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  nois"  abatement.  This  is 
a  dramatic  case  where  less  noise  means  mere 
efficiency!  The  Director  of  the  EPA  Noise 
Office,  Chuck  Elklns,  will  be  talking  to  you 
later  about  the  details  of  our  noise  control 
effort,  and  we  have  prepared  for  distribution 


to  >cu  today  a  small  booklet  that  sums  up 
our  progress  thus  far.  So  rather  than  recite 
a  long  laundry  list  of  things  we  have  done, 
and  plan  to  do,  I'd  like  to  address  this  morn- 
ing a  noise  problem  that  was  a  matter  of 
major  national  concern  more  than  25  years 
ago,  which  we  have  done  little  to  alleviate  in 
the  years  since,  and  which  today  must  rank — 
along  with  the  problem  of  noise  in  the  work- 
place— as  one  of  the  most  acute  noise  prob- 
lems that  confronts  i:s — I  speak  of  the  prob- 
lem of  aviation  noise.         » 

For  some  25  years  now.  communities  around 
the  major  airports  of  this  country  have 
experienced  an  ever  Increasing  exposure  to 
noise.  Day  In  and  day  out,  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  this  country  are  deluged  by  the  din 
of  airplanes  landing  and  taking  off  over 
their  homes.  'Very  many  of  these  people  are 
stibjected  to  noise  levels  so  high  that  accord- 
ing to  the  best  scientific  evidence  now  ai  ail- 
able  they  run  a  very  real  ri.-k  of  actually 
having  their  hearing  affected.  Openhig  a 
window  to  enjoy  a  warm,  spring  breeze,  using 
the  patio  In  comfort  for  a  barbeque,  relax- 
ing In  front  of  a  TV  set  without  being  dis- 
turbed, or  carrying  on  an  uninterrupted  con- 
versation with  a  friend  In  the  comfort  of  o\tr 
homes:  These  ordinary,  everyday  activities 
which  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted,  they 
cannot  enjoy.  We  can,  with  some  assurance, 
estimate  toe  physical  effects  on  those  people 
of  prolonged  exposure  to  airport  noise  levels. 
There  Is  no  'way  we  can  measure  the  pro- 
found mental  and  emotional  dutress  they 
must  endure.  ^ 

The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  sense 
of  utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness  that 
overwhelms  them.  They  have  often  given 
up  hope  that  they  can  do  anything  them- 
selves to  avoid  this  misery  except  to  move. 
They  doubt  that  any  governmental  agency  or 
private  group  will  do  anything  about  it. 
When  they  have  tried  to  get  things  done. 
They  have  experienced  only  a  most  dizzying 
and  disheartening  rovmd  of  "buck-passing." 
No  one  seems  to  have  the  authority,  or  the 
power,  or  the  will  to  give  ttiom  any  real 
help.  No  one  seems  to  be  In  charge.  At  least 
no  one  'wlU  admit  to  It. 

The  manufact\irers  assert  that  they  have 
already  done  their  part  by  building  planes 
to  meet  the  FAA's  1969  noise  standards  for 
new  aircraft — the  FAR  36  standards.  Tlie 
air  carriers  point  out  that  they  would  buy 
quieter  planes  If  their  economic  picture 
were  not  so  bad.  Some  pilots  Insist  that 
the  safety  of  their  passengers  Is  jeopardized 
by  noise  abatement  procedures,  that  such 
procedures  are  not  very  effective  anyway,  and 
that  It  Is  the  source  of  the  noise,  the  airplane, 
which  should  be  quieted.  Many  airport  pro- 
prietors Insist  that  they  would  like  to  help, 
but  the  FAA  has  preempted  them,  and  thus 
their  hands  are  largely  tied.  The  Federal 
Government  has  asserted  the  right  to  be  in 
charge,  and  has  proposed  a  lot  of  noise  abate- 
ment rules,  but  seems  to  have  difficulty  In 
getting  them  promulgated.  Urban  planners 
and  city  councils  insist  that  the  airport  plan- 
ning process  does  not  include  them  and  that, 
even  In  those  rare  cases  where  they  do  get 
involved,  their  traditional  tools  such  as 
zoning  do  not  seem  very  efTcclIve.  In  short, 
the  noise  impacted  citizen  Is  left  to  bis 
own  devices:  Either  move,  cr  close  his 
windows,  turn  up  his  TV,  grin  ar.d  bear  it. 

I  might  say  as  a  footnote  here  that  the 
lft.st  thing  we  need  to  add  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult situation  at  such  imp.'^cted  airports  es 
John  P.  Kennedy  Is  the  Concorde— a  brand 
new  type  of  aircraft  and  yet  already  so  out 
of  date — which  is  even  nol?er  and  thirstier 
than  the  rest.  In  short,  the  Concorde  Is  an 
anachronistic  piece  of  technology  which  is 
out  of  phase  with  the  noise  and  energy 
policies  of  this  country  and,  I  susp>ect,  of 
much  of  the  world  beyond  our  boiindarles. 

The  problem  Is,  In  other  words,  that  air- 
craft noi.se  is  always  somebody  else's  prob- 
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lem.  And  nobody,  as  a 
that    they   have   the   au 
even   If   they   have   the 
much  about  It.  Each  of 
cited    Is   perfectly 
wants  to  be  the  "fall  gu  r 
to  carry  the  whole  burdi  i 
serious  and  complex 
to  want  to  wait  until 
the  step.  But  when  you 
cuses"  together,  they 
action  at  all.  Tl^e  people 
our  nation's  airports  ar 
a.Tected  by  this  perslsten|t 
they  are  by  no  means 

Many  airport 
ant-s    In    hundreds    of 
worth   of   lawsuits.   The^ 
the  initiative  of  our  a 
threatening    to   place 
able  financial  burdens 
airports,  and  the  expans 
tlon  of  existing  ones,  hav 
slowed  primarily  becaus  i 
vironmental   concerns 
citizens.   Many   of   these 
needed  for  the  efficient 
tional  air  transportation 

As  long  as   we 
nothing  about  the 
not  only  will  those  whc 
continue  to  suffer,   but 
entire  aviation  industry 
to  be  impaired  and 
talnties  as:  What  furthei 
required    of    the 
What    procedures    will 
pilots?    What    aircraft 
strictions  will   be 
airlines?   What   Impact 
local  airport  have  on 
airport?  The  list  Is 

How  have  we  gotten 
dilemma,    a    Nation 
highly  efficient  and   safe 
system  which  has  rev 
communication  for  our 
we  allowed  everyone  to 
buck  for  so  long  on  a 
far  reaching  Implication: 
We  cannot  say  that  w 
Harry  Truman,  who  mac 
by  his  motto,   "The  buck 
veaed  a  President's 
.so-called   Doolittle  Comifi 
look  at  the  growing 
suit  was  a  report  whofi; 
are  as  valid  today  as 

The  Commission 
things,   that:    "Some 
for  failure  to  have  for 
of  aeronautical  progress 
in   the  past,  but  It  is  t< 
more    consideration   was 
comfort  and  welfare  of 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  settled  near  an  a 
operation,  with  little 
tentlal  nuisance  and 
not  be  expected,  however 
nlcal  developments  and  it 
and  protected  by  the 

It  followed  this 
clfic  recommendations 
upon  them,  would  by  r 
problem  of  noise  well 

Today,  nearly  a  quarto 
we  continue  to  ignore  th 
port   Commission  and 
and  reports  since. 

Rather  than  dwelling 
pened.  we  should  ask.  I 
situation  persist?  And  if 
at  the  situation,  we 
elusion  that  there  really 
at  all  why  it  should  exist , 

Take,   to   begin  with, 
excuse — that  no  one 
ity  to  solve  the  whole 
ment  has  some  truth  to 
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does  it  mean  that  nothing  can  or  should  be 
done.  I  used  to  hear  this  same  argument  in 
air  and  water  pollution:  "Cleaning  up  my 
factory  will  not  make  the  river  or  air  clean 
unless  others  abate  too,  so  why  should  I  do 
anything?  "  If  we  had  accepted  this  argument, 
we  would  have  never  made  any  progress  at 
all  in  cleaning  up  water  and  air  pollution 
in  this  country.  Everj-one  needs  to  pull  his 
share  of  the  load. 

The  air  carriers  can  and  should  retrofit  or 
replace  the  many  noisy  aircraft  remaining 
in  their  fleet.  The  pilots  can  and  sliould  fly 
their  aircraft  more  quietly  by  following  the 
noise  reduction  methods  of  some  of  the  more 
progressive  air  carriers.  The  aircraft  manu- 
facturers can  and  should  make  aircraft  .sub- 
stantially quieter  than  they  are  today.  The 
airport  proprietor  can  and  should  take  ac- 
tions such  as  using  preferential  runways. 
Imposing  curfews  where  possible,  necessary, 
and  beneficial,  and  bviylng  land  and  putting 
it  into  compatible  vuse. 

The  public  officials  and  urban  planning 
professionals  in  our  communities  can  and 
should  use  existing  land  use  controls  and 
develop  new  ones  to  Insure  that  the  land 
exposed  to  high  noise  levels  around  airports 
is  put  into  compatible  use.  The  Federal 
Government,  instead  of  saying  "no"  to  local 
officials  and  airport  proprietors,  should  en- 
courage them  to  plan  and  implement  a  noise 
abatement  program. 

A  second  obstacle  to  progress  in  reducing 
aviation  noise  Is  the  often  unspoken  assump- 
tion that  the  solution  is  solely  technological 
and  that  the  whole  question  of  aviation  noise 
abatement  is  so  technical  that  no  ordinary 
citizen  or  policy-maker  can  possibly  under- 
stand it  well  enough  to  take  part  In  the 
decision-making.  The  layman,  in  other  words, 
has  no  choice  but  to  throw  up  his  hands 
and  leave  it  all  up  to  the  experts. 

Those  of  us  in  the  aviation  noise  abate- 
ment business,  including  EPA,  certainly  are 
more  aware  of  the  complicated  technical  and 
legal  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  understate  how  technically  sophis- 
ticated this  subject  is.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  decision  on  how  much 
noise  abatement  is  necessary,  and  what  the 
public  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  that 
abatement,  is  not  simply  a  technical  Judg- 
ment. It  is  also  and  perhaps  primarily  a  value 
judgment  about  the  quality  of  life  that  we 
want  In  this  country.  People  with  technical 
knowledge  in  this  field  are  no  more  and  no 
less  qualified  to  make  such  a  value  judgment 
for  the  people  of  this  country  than  anyone 
else.  It  is  es.sential  that  we  open  up  the 
decision-making  process  on  airport  noise  to 
Include  those  people  who  are  not  technically 
trained  In  this  area,  but  who  have  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  value  Judgment  which 
must  be  made.  In  this  field,  as  in  other  fields 
of  environmental  quality,  those  with  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  need  to  acquire  much  more 
humility  aboxit  their  right  to  impose  their 
values  on  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  most  neglected, 
yet  important,  aspects  of  aviation  noise  con- 
trol is  the  area  of  land  use.  The  Seattle/ 
Tacoma  Airport,  for  Instance,  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  we  have  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  airport  as  a  drawing  card  for  land  de- 
velopment. When  it  was  built,  the  Seattle/ 
Tacoma  Airport  was  surrounded  by  a  vast 
amount  of  undeveloped  land.  Today,  many 
years  later,  it  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
severely  impacted  airports.  This  same  sce- 
nario has  unfolded  at  dozens  of  our  Nation's 
airports.  Once  the  land  is  developed,  it  la,  of 
course,  tremendously  costly  to  buy  up  for 
noise  bufifer  zones.  The  airports  of  the  coun- 
try are  faced  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  lawsuits  for  noise  damages  which 
can  be  only  partially  reduced  by  aircraft 
standards  and  operational  controls. 

All  the  blame  obviously  does  not  rest  with 
the  airport  operator  or  the  air  carriers  or  the 
Federal  Oovenment.  Land  use  control  Is  tra- 


ditionally the  responsibility  of  local  author- 
ities. But  even  when  normal  land  use  con- 
trols have  been  used,  they  have  not  always 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
powerful  forces  in  favor  of  developing  the 
land  near  alrport.s.  All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  find 
It  a  little  difficult  to  sympathize  with  people 
who  have  moved  Into  neighborhoods  around 
our  airports  after  the  airports  are  already 
there  and  operating.  It  seems  somewhat  un- 
just to  Impose  upon  the  airport  proprietor 
the  expense  of  compensating  people  who 
have  knowingly  moved  into  the  Impacted 
neighborhood.  Before  we  criticize  such 
pe(jple  however,  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  impact  of  noise  on  people  Is  not  widely 
understood  or  appreciated  in  this  country, 
and  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous  of  those 
who  are  expert  in  this  subject  to  assume  that 
people  moving  Into  homes  near  airports  fully 
comprehend  the  psychological,  social  and 
physicnl  Impacts  of  this  noise  day-ln  and 
day-out.  One  might  hope  that  the  cost  of 
homes  in  the  nelghborbood  of  airports 
would  reflect  the  impact  of  the  noise,  so 
that  people  buying  these  homes  would  in 
effect  be  put  on  notice  about  the  detrimen- 
tal effects  of  the  noise.  However,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  market  price  accurately 
reflects  the  noise  impacts  upon  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  real  estate  salesmen  have  been 
known  to  show  people  new  houses  at  those 
hours  of  the  day  when  the  fewest  flights 
are  scheduled. 

In  at  least  one  case  In  California,  the 
court  has  found  that  people  are  eligible  for 
nuisance  payments  even  in  situations  where 
they  have  already  received  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  their  property. 

During  the  last  9  to  12  months,  I  have 
been  seeing  some  hopeful  signs  that  we  will 
be  able  to  break  out  of  the  holding  pattern 
we  have  been  in  for  so  long  on  aviation 
noi.se.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  some  ten- 
tative steps  that  the  groups  involved  have 
recently  taken  to  explore  joint  solutions  to 
the  noise  problem  around  our  Nation's  air- 
ports. These  signs  include : 

A  new  FAA  proposal  for  stricter  FAR  36 
levels,  bringing  the  national  standards  for 
aircraft  manufacturers  more  into  line  with 
wliat  is  achievable  with  current  technology. 

PAA's  recognition  and  promotion  of  the 
concept  of  airport  noise  planning  and  abate- 
ment. 

An  indication  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  a  final  and,  we  hope,  a 
favorable  decision  on  retrofit  is  Imminent— 
a  decision  which  ts  the  keystone  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  aviation  noise  abatement  effort. 

Some  indication  from  the  leadership  of 
the  airlines  and  pilots  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  accept  and  promote  noise  abatement 
takeoff  and  landing  procedures. 

Actions  on  the  part  of  several  airport 
proprietors,  with  Los  Angeles  the  most  pub- 
licized example,  which  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  their  noise  abatement 
problems  and.  if  necessary,  to  do  so  without 
waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  lead  the  way. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  fact.  Uncle  Sam  will 
lead  the  way,  with  the  FAA  in  the  forefront. 
This  will  provide  the  national  leadership 
which  we  all  desire  and  help  put  an  end 
to  the  buck  passing  which  has  had  such 
debilitating  effects  in  the  past.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  initial  efforts  of  the  FAA 
Administrator,  John  McLucas,  in  this  regard, 
and  EPA  stands  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
help  it  can  in  dealing  with  this  difficult 
problem. 

What,  specifically,  do  we  need  in  the  way 
of  Federal  leadership?  To  begin  with,  I  be- 
lieve the  aircraft  manufacturers  need  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  establish  na- 
tional aircraft  standards  in  b  manner  which 
will  give  them  adequate  lead  time  to  adjust 
their  design  and  production  processes  and 
assure  them  a  ready  market  for  these  quieter 
aircraft.  Significant  Improvements  in  tech- 
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nology  will  be  possible  in  the  future,  and 
the  Federal  Government  must  project  these 
improvements  and  codify  society's  expecta- 
tions into  mandatory  standards  with  suf- 
ficient lead  times.  The  practice  of  waiting 
until  the  new  technology  is  being  used  by 
some  manufactiu'ers,  and  then  legislating 
its  use  by  all,  has  not  provided  tiie  environ- 
mental protection  which  we  have  needed; 
and  it  has  not  given  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers firm  design  targets. 

With  regard  to  the  airline  pilots,  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  some  airlines 
that  we  can  employ,  at  the  Nation's  airports, 
quieter  landing  and  take-off  procedures  than 
those  which  are  used  by  most  airline  pilots. 
As  an  added  benefit,  the.se  procedures  can 
save  fuel.  Northwest  Orient  has  Indicated 
that  it  saves  almost  $3  million  in  fuel  costs 
each  year  because  of  these  improved  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Federal  Government  .sliould  firmly 
identify  those  take-off  and  landing  proce- 
dures which  are  both  safe  and  advantageous 
from  a  noise  abatement  point  of  view,  and 
should  ensure  their  universal  use.  If  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  possible,  then  Individual  airports  will 
have  to  impose  site  specific  operational  pro- 
cedures as  a  condition  of  the  use  of  their 
facilities.  TTie  proprietor  is  probably  the  most 
harassed  of  all  the  participants  In  the  uoi.se 
abatement  process. 

Because  of  the  lawsuits,  he  has  a  strong 
motivation  to  take  whatever  reasonable  ac- 
tions he  can  to  reduce  his  liability  and  to 
provide  some  relief  to  the  citizens  of  his 
commiuilty.  What  he  needs  is  a  process  by 
which  he  can  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  abatement  in  his  particular  situa- 
tion and  by  which  he  can  carry  on  a  mean- 
ingful dialogue  with  those  in  the  commu- 
nity— the  city  council,  the  airport  neighbors, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce — who  want  and 
should  have  a  role  in  determining  what  Is  to 
be  done  at  the  airport.  What  he  does  not 
need  is  more  lawsuits  and  more  harangue. 

EPA  has  nearly  completed  the  development 
of  an  environmental  noise  Impact  as.sessment 
methodology  for  airports,  and  an  airport 
planning  process,  which  we  believe  will  meet 
these  needs  and  which  have  the  Important 
additional  quality  of  being  understandable 
to  both  technical  and  non-technical  people, 
Including  the  airport's  neighbors.  This  will 
allow  the  city  councils  and  land  use  planners, 
as  well  as  the  people  mast  directly  affected  by 
airport  noise,  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
planning  and  abatement  process.  This  kind 
of  process  is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
growing  problem  of  incompatible  land  use 
from  continuing  to  outrun  even  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  present  incompatible  uses. 

We  plan  to  propose  an  airport  regulation  to 
the  FAA  m  the  near  future  which  will  man- 
date the  use  of  this  planning  process  In  the 
development  of  noise  abatement  plans  at  the 
Nation's  airports. 

Every  airport  in  this  counti-y  should  de- 
velop and  implement  a  comprehensive  noise 
abatement  plan,  using  a  common  planning 
methodology  which  is  understandable  to  the 
layman  and  which  Is  adopted  after  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  segments  of  the  affected  pub- 
lic. We  can  no  longer  try  to  hide  the  problem 
from  the  public.  Instead  we  must  deal  with 
it  straightforwardly  and  allow  everyone  af- 
fected to  participate  in  making  the  difficult 
but  necessary  Judgments  about  how  the  air- 
port and  the  communiy  will  co-exist. 

Aggressive  Federal  action  to  do  its  part  is 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  bring  us  out  of 
our  holding  pattern  on  aviation  noise.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  only  way. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  lead  in  this  manner,  then  It 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  airport  pro- 
prietors, local  officials  and  local  citizens  who 
seek  to  abate  the  intolerable  noise  problems 
which  exist  at  many  of  the  Nation's  airports. 


This  Nation  can  not  afford  to  allow  an  in- 
crease in  aviation  not-je  at  tho.se  airports 
which  are  already  severely  impacted  by  such 
noise. 

Instead,  we  must  have  a  dramatic  de- 
crease in  the  noise  impact  on  the  citizens 
who  live  arotuid  those  airports.  In  the  final 
analysis,  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
act,  the  airport  proprietor  must  be  allowed 
to  control  the  noise  at  his  airport,  even  to 
the  point  of  determining,  in  a  non-dlscrim- 
luatory  manner,  Khat  aircraft  will  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  at  his  facility. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  coun- 
try that  an  individual  who  owns  property 
has  a  right  to  compensation  if  its  use  is 
substantially  impaired.  There  Is  no  longer 
flny  doubt  that  noise  from  aircraft  opera- 
tions can  substantially  impair  the  use  of 
such  property  around  airports.  This  com- 
pensation for  the  taking  of  property  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  American  tenet  that 
commercial  activity  mu.st  pay  its  own  way. 
If  noise  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  by-product 
of  our  national  air  transportation  system. 
It  seems  appropriate  that  those  who  benefit 
from  the  service  should  pay  all  of  ite  pollu- 
tion costs  and  should  not  impose  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  a  subsidy  for  air 
transportation  upon  those  unlucky  citizens 
who  happen  to  live  around  airports.  In  order 
to  provide  relief  to  the  most  severely  impact- 
ed citizens  some  decrease  in  the  convenience 
to  the  air  passenger  may  result,  although  I 
think  this  unlikely.  I  think  we  should  be 
willUig  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

Equally  fundamental  to  our  concept  of 
Ju.stice  Is  the  principle  that,  when,  our  sys- 
tem Imposes  liabilities  on  individuals  or 
institutions,  such  persons  or  institutions 
must  have  the  authority  to  take  actions  to 
mitigate  these  costs.  It  seems  to  me  uncon- 
scionable for  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
one  hand  to  insist  that  the  liability  for  noise 
around  airports  lies  with  the  airport  opera- 
tor, as  in  fact  the  FAA  and  the  courts  have 
asserted,  and  at  the  same  time  Insist  that 
the  airport  operators  are  preempted  from 
taking  any  reasonable  abatement  actions  to 
escape  this  liability.  The  Inevitable  result  Is 
that  airport  operators,  air  carriers,  and  even 
local  taxpayers  will  continue  to  pay  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  for  this  liability,  and 
the  adverse  health  and  welfare  consequences 
of  this  not^e  will  continue  to  be  Imposed  on 
our  citizens.  From  a  public  policy  pomt  of 
view,  the  foregoing  .seems  to  be  the  worst  of 
all  possible  results. 

What  we  need  is  a  system  which  assures 
that  the  air  transportation  system  pays  Its 
own  way:  either  by  abating  noise  to  bring 
the  adverse  impact  down  to  an  acceptable 
level,  or  by  buying  the  land  which  Is  so  Im- 
pacted and  putting  it  Into  compatible  use. 
The  halfway  measures  of  paying  compensa- 
tion for  avigation  easements  or  for  nuisance 
damages  seem  to  me  to  be  throwing  money 
down  the  proverbial  "rat  hole."  The  environ- 
ment and  the  public  suffer,  and  good  money 
is   wasted. 

I  see  no  real  objection  to  letting  the  lia- 
bility rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  airport 
proprietor.  This  puts  the  decisionmaking 
where  it  belongs.  Land  use  decisions  and 
operational  decisions  by  airports  are  essen- 
tially local  in  nature.  The  welfare  of  the 
people  around  these  airports  is  first  and 
foremost  the  responsibility  of  the  local  com- 
munity. The  benefits  of  the  airport  are,  in 
turn,  largely  local  in  nature.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  act  aggressively 
to  assist  these  airports  with  their  abatement 
efforts  since  the  entire  solution  to  the  noise 
problem  at  individual  airports  cannot  and 
should  not  come  from  Uncle  Sam.  There 
are  many  site  specific  actions  which  should 
be  taken  at  individual  ah-ports,  and  these 
communities  and  airport  proprietors  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  from 
taking  these  actions. 


There  are,  at  the  same  time,  many  noise 
abatement  actions  which  are  best  under- 
taken on  a  national  basis.  These  Include 
retrofit,  operational  procedures  for  landing 
and  takeoffs,  and  standards  for  new  aircraft 
design.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that 
the  retrofit  and  the  operational  procedures 
be  mandated  on  a  national  and  uniform 
basis.  One  can  fc»-esee  some  potential  dis- 
ruption to  air  transportation  systems  If  air- 
ports individually  require  retrofit  and  opera- 
tional procedures.  But  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment feels  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  man- 
date these  measures  on  a  national  basis,  it 
is  my  conviction  that  we  must  step  aside 
and  allow  local  communities  to  mandate 
them  for  specific  airports.  If  retrofit  makes 
sense  on  a  national  basis — and  we  and  the 
FAA  believe  it  does — then  it  certainly  makes 
sense  on  a  site  specific  basis  for  airports 
such  as  Los  Angeles,  New  Tork,  Chicago,  and 
Boston. 

Such  a  pluralistic  approach  can  work.  An 
example  Is  Wold-Chamberlaln,  the  Interna- 
tional Airport  serving  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  Between  1970  and  1975.  tlie  airport 
proprietor  and  Its  air  carrier  te:iant.s  worked 
out  noise  abatement  procedures  both  for 
take-off  and  for  landing.  Because  the  prin- 
cipal tenant.  Northwest  Airlines,  was  In  favor 
of  the  procedures,  there  was  no  litigation 
and  the  FAA  acquiesced.  The  noise  abate- 
ment was  dramatic,  and  the  high-complaint 
clamor  that  once  inundated  the  airport  has 
been  replaced  by  practically  a  non-complalni 
calm.  When  airports  are  able  to  couple  such 
procedures  with  retrofit  and  PAR  36  equip- 
ment requirements,  a  giant  step  will  have 
been  tsiken.  Certainly  if  tiie  step — which  is 
cost-effective  and  feasible — is  not  taken  at 
the  Federal  level,  or  until  it  is.  It  should 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  at  the  airport 
level,  especially  since  that  is  where  the  noise 
liability  now  lies. 

Our  national  air  transportation  system  h^s. 
provided  tremendous  improvements  m  travel 
and  communication  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  A  great  deal  of  its  success  is  attrib- 
utable to  Its  high  record  of  safety.  We  need 
a  national  air  transportation  system  v/hich  is 
healthy  as  well  as  safe.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that,  unless  we  make  that  sysi«m 
quieter,  both  human  health  and  the  flnancinl 
health  of  the  Industry  will  continue  to  suf- 
fer. 

We  need  no  miracles  to  achieve  that  kind 
of  system.  All  we  need  is  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  commitment  to  do  one's  part  to 
solve  the  problem  and  not  pass  the  buck  to 
others.  Many  of  you  are  in  a  position  to  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  achievement 
of  aviation  noise  abatement.  It  is  time  for  us 
all  to  come  together,  and  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  aviation  noise,  and  to 
build,  at  long  last,  an  air  transp>ortation  sj  s- 
tem  that  Is  safe,  healthy  and  quieter. 

The  present  situation  does  little  more  than 
protect  the  interest  of  the  short-term  laud 
speculators.  It  does  not  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  general  public,  the  home  owner,  the 
community  at  large,  or  the  taxpayer.  Most 
assuredly,  it  does  not  promote  the  long-term 
interest  of  the  Nation  in  a  healthy,  vigorous 
air  transport  system.  We  really  know  what 
needs  to  be  done.  We  have  simply  lacked  the 
will  to  do  it.  Let's  get  on  with  the  Job. 


BROWNS  FERRY  FIRE  SHOWS  NU- 
CLEAR REACTORS  ARE  NOT  SAFE 
ENOUGH 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest  car- 
ries an  article  by  James  Nathan  Miller 
called  "The  Burning  Question  of  BrowTis 
Pferry."  It  is  a  short  but  penetrating 
critique  of  the  fire  which  occurred  last 
year  at  the  Nation's  largest  and  sup- 
posedly safest  nuclear  power  reactor. 
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Mr.  Miller's  article 
cinctly  what  happenet 
and  why.  It  shows  how 
latory  Commission 
safety  of  this  reactor 
portant,  It  shows 
lapses  exist  in  nearly 
power  reactors  now 
construction  in  the 
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very  different  from 
liear  from  the  nuclear 
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15.  the  "Nuclear 
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safety  in  the  nuclear 
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equipment,  evacuation 
active  waste 

Also,  very 
would  require  the 
assimie  full,  normal 
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Mr.  Miller's  article 
sioiis  like  Caixfomia's 
become  necessary.  I 
sent  that  the  article 
Record. 
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v.'as  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 
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The  Reader's  Digest: 

TIONOr 


The 
Brow  >js 


(By  James  Natl  an  MUler) 
(On  March  22,  1975,  m  atomic  plant  In 
Alabama  was  hit  by  a  $1 00-mllllon  fire  that 
r.ifjed  for  7',2  hours.  How  close  it  came  to  the 
ultimate  "nuclear  cata  itrophe"  Is  still  a 
matter  of  disagreement.  3ut  one  crucial  fact 
is  certain:  the  Are  started  and  grew  to  crisis 
proportions  because  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Reg- 
u'.atory    Commission    (^RQ)    failed   to   en- 


rules  In  the  plant's 
operation.  TTie  be- 
thls  fire — the  worst 
generating   plant — 


force  elementary  safety 
design,  construction  and 
hlnd-the-scenes  story  of 
evsr  In  a  U.S.  nuclear 
raises  troubling  questlotls  about  the  overall 
fafety    of    our    entire    i  uclear-energy   pro- 
gram.) 

Last  year  In  March,  electricians  were  en- 
caged In  a  risky  Job  at  t  le  Tennessee  Valley 


Authority's    brand-new 
clear  generating  station 


Bo-called  "cable- 
Elleven  feet  high,  35 
long,  it  was  almost 


Two  of  the  plant's  thred  huge,  bllUon-wartt 
reactors  were  operating  at  full  power,  and 
the  electricians  were  working  in  a  room 
that  was  critical  to  boti  of  them:  a  long, 
low,  tightly  packed  spaci  \  through  which  all 
the  control  cables  for  the  two  reactors* 
thousands  of  valves,  iiotors  and  sensors 
were  funneled  on  their  way  to  the  control 
room  directly  above. 

If  any  part  of  the  plint  could  be  called 
Its  AchlUes'  heel,  thij 
spreu'tlng  room"  was  It. 
feet  wide,  and  180  feet 
a  solid  mass  of  electrlkeJ  cables — tens  of 
thousands  of  shiny  blac^  snakes  resting  on 
track-like,  galvanlzed-l^on  "cable  trays" 
that  crisscrossed  through  the  room,  filling 
It  almost  from  floor  to  telling.  The  electri- 
cians' Job  was  to  seal  the  holes  In  the  walls 
through  which  the  cabl^  entered  the  room. 

Two  things  made  the  Job  risky.  The  seal- 
ant they  were  ualng — ^  Mlyuretbane  foam, 
the  same  spongy  matelal  that's  used  to 
stuff  pillows — Is  a  hlghl  r  combustible  plas- 
tic. And  the  way  they  tea  ted  each  seal  was  to 
hold  a  lighted  candle  t>  the  hole  and  ob- 
serve whether  the  fllcknr  Indicated  that  a 
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objection,  the  article 
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Burning  Qites- 
Ferby 


Browns   Ferry   nu- 
near  Athens,  Ala. 


draft  was  Etlll  coming  through.  During  the 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  big  blaze,  there 
had  been  quite  a  number  of  near-mls.ses, 
In  which  workers  set  lire  to  the  foam  but 
managed  to  pnuff  the  Are  out  before  it  could 
spread. 

At  about  noon  on  March  22,  a  worker 
ignited  a  hunk  of  foam  and  co\;ldn't  put 
the  fire  out.  Within  minutes  the  splattering 
droplets  of  burning  polyurethane  had  spread 
the  fire  to  the  highly  combustible  plastic 
coverings  of  cables  In  the  neighboring,  close- 
packed  traj'3.  Soon,  more  than  a  thousand 
cables  were  burning  furiously. 

WHERE  THEHe'S  SMOKE 

Let's  pause  here  to  ask  several  questions. 
First,  why  did  Inspectors  permit  the  use  of 
candles  so  close  to  flammable  materials?  It  Is 
a  standard  Industry  seal-testing  technique, 
which  the  NRC  did  not  regard  as  dangerous. 
■Why  did  the  Inspectors  permit  any  construc- 
tion Job  In  such  a  critical  room  of  an  oper- 
ating reactor?  They  simply  did  not  know 
that  such  work  was  going  on. 

NRC  inspectors  rai-ely  Inspect  plants.  In 
fact,  there  Is  no  record  that  an  NRC  In- 
spector ever  visited  the  spreading  room.  "The 
licensee  Is  supposed  to  do  his  own  inspec- 
tion," says  Donald  Knuth,  then  NRC's  direc- 
tor of  Inspection.  NRC  relies  on  plant  opera- 
tors to  report  to  it  aU  their  safety  problems. 
But  TVA  hadn't  regarded  the  candle-testing 
Job — or  the  small  fires  it  had  caused — as 
worth  reporting. 

What,  then,  do  NRC  Inspectors  Inspect? 
Paper  work,  mainly.  They  spend  virtually 
all  their  time  not  in  the  plant,  but  In  Its 
administrative  offices,  Sfjot-checking  Its  rec- 
ords— schedules  showing  how  many  fire 
drills  have  been  held,  the  procedures  used  for 
qualifying  welders,  etc.  Admits  Norman 
Moseley,  the  NRC  regional  director  of  in- 
spection who  was  responsible  for  Browns 
Ferry.  "Our  Inspectors  look  at  less  than  one 
percent  of  what  goes  on  In  a  plant." 

One  more  question:  Why  did  NRC  permit 
highly  combustible  cable  coverings  to  be 
used  at  Brown  Ferry? 

NRC  didn't  know  how  combustible  they 
were.  The  agency  has  no  combustibUity 
standards  of  its  own  and  makes  no  tests  of 
its  own.  It  relies  on  eq\ilpment  manufac- 
turers and  plant  builders  to  set  their  own 
standards  and  do  their  own  testing.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  fire  that  NRC  made  its 
own  tests  on  the  cables.  The  tests  showed 
that  many  of  the  cables  were  so  flammable 
that  they  "could  serve  as  more  Intense  ini- 
tiators [of  a  fire]  than  open  gas  flames." 

An  important  fact  to  note  here  Is  that  the 
cables  used  at  Browns  Ferry  are  standard 
equipment  that  is  widely  used  by  the  In- 
dustry. 

Now,  back  to  the  fire.  As  it  began  to  spread, 
workers  tried  to  get  at  it  with  backpack  ex- 
tinguishers, but  they  found  that  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  trays  in  the  spreading  room  made 
this  Impossible.  This  difficulty  of  access  to 
a  critical,  fire-prone  area  was  a  violation  of 
elementary  safety-design  principles. 

Many  other  violations  quickly  became  ap- 
parent. The  spreading  room's  chemical-foam 
extinguishing  system  was  not  designed  to 
be  triggered  automaticaUy.  When  the  work- 
men running  about  the  building  finaUy 
found  a  hand  switch,  they  discovered  that  it 
was  covered  by  an  unremovable  metal  plate. 
When  they  aimed  a  hose  at  the  fire,  they 
found  that  Its  spray  nozzle  could  not  make 
the  water  reach  the  flames.  When  they  tried 
to  phone  In  an  alarm,  they  discovered  that 
the  alarm  number  posted  on  the  plant's 
emergency  placards  was  the  wrong  number. 
■When  they  attempted  to  get  through  the 
smoke  to  battle  the  fire,  they  found  that  the 
plant  was  short  of  both  the  necessary 
breathing  apparatus  and  the  compressed  air 
to  refill  It.  How  could  that  many  violations 
have  escaped  NRC's  fire  Inspectors? 


NRC  has  no  fire  Inspectors.  It  relies  on 
prlvate-insurance-company  Inspectors.  But 
the  company  that  Insured  Browns  Perry  In- 
siu-ed  It  only  for  liability  to  outsiders,  not 
for  fire  damage.  So  It  had  made  no  fire  in- 
spection. After  the  fire,  when  the  company 
did  make  an  Uispection,  it  concluded  that 
the  spreading-room  congestion  was  "inex- 
cusable," and  that  unless  a  proper  sprinkling 
system  waa  Installed,  "a  loss  beyond  Imagi- 
nation shoiild  be  anticipated". 

DANGER.-    "MELT-DOWN"' 

A.S  the  blaze  continued  unchecked  through- 
out the  afternoon,  a  single  grim  question 
began  to  take  on  growing  Importance: 
Would  the  plant's  operators  be  able  to  knock 
out  the  fire  before  It  could  knock  cut  the 
valves  and  pumps  that  controlled  the  water- 
cooling  system  of  the  huge  steel  vessel  that 
contained  the  uranium  core  of  Unit  One? 
Even  though  the  nuclear  reaction  In  the  cere 
was  turned  off  early  In  the  fire,  there  le- 
mained  the  danger  that  the  fire  might 
cause  the  most  feared  of  all  nuclear  acci- 
dents— a  "melt-down."  The  reason  was  thi:: 

When  the  actual  ctom-spUtting  action 
In-slde  a  reactor's  core  Is  ttirned  off,  the  heat 
In  the  100-ton  mass  cannot  be  turned  off, 
and  for  months  afterward  the  uranium 
pellets  must  be  kept  covered  with  cooling 
water.  Without  adequate  cooling,  the  water 
would  boll  away  and  the  uranium  mafs 
would  melt,  burning  throiigh  Its  six-story- 
hlgh  steel  container  and  releasing  a  large 
amount  of  radioactive  gases  and  molten 
metal.  Nobody  knows  precisely  what  would 
happen  then,  since  there  has  never  been 
such  a  melt-down  In  the  brief  history  of 
atomic  reactors.  But  the  generally  held  rs- 
sumptlon  Is  that  some  of  the  gases  would 
drift  over  the  countryside  with  the  wind.  Tlis 
number  of  deaths  they  would  cau.se— 
whether  a  few  dozen  or  many  thousanc's — 
would  depend  on  unpredictable  variables: 
how  much  gas  escaped,  how  big  a  city  was 
downwind,  etc. 

As  the  blaze  ate  through  the  Browns  Ferry 
cables,  knocking  out  more  and  more  of  the 
vital  valves  and  pumps  that  were  designed 
to  keep  the  core  cooled.  It  forced  the  opera- 
tors to  Improvise  a  desperate,  unplanned  de- 
fense. They  called  In  as  many  off-duty  em- 
ployes as  they  could  reach  by  phone  (150 
people  showed  xip  to  assist  the  17-man  crew) 
and  assembled  them  in  and  around  the  con- 
trol room.  As  different  pumps  and  valves 
conked  out,  these  men  were  rushed  to  criti- 
cal spots  about  the  plant  where.  In  effect, 
they  could  operate  the  reactor  by  hand — 
throwing  emergency  switches,  turning  the 
big  wheels  that  opened  stuck  valves,  phon- 
ing back  instrument  readings  to  the  control 
room. 

Behind  this  frantic  extemporizing  lay  the 
worst  of  the  safety  lapses  at  Browns  Ferry: 
the  violation  of  one  of  the  NRC's  most 
sacred  safety  concepts,  a  principle  that's 
supposed  to  be  buUt  into  the  basic  design 
of  every  nuclear  plant.  This  Is  the  principle 
of  "separation,"  which  demands  that  all  the 
plant's  backup  emergency  devices  and  their 
controls  must  be  spaced  well  apart  from  one 
another,  so  that  no  one  event — fire,  earth- 
quake, pipe  rupture,  explosion — can  disable 
them  all  at  once.  The  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple— by  the  Jamming  together  of  all  the 
control  cables  Into  a  single  spreading 
room — enabled  the  blaze  to  knock  out  one, 
two  and  even  three  levels  of  Browns  Ferry's 
defense  almost  simultaneously. 

ACHILLES'  HEEL 

How  had  so  basic  a  compromise  of  so  Im- 
portant a  safety  principle  escaped  NRC's  no- 
tice when  It  approved  Browns  Ferry's 
design? 

It  had  not  escaped  NRC's  notice.  The 
agency  knew  about  it,  but  permitted  it  any- 
way. In  fact,  all  66  of  the  nation's  already 
completed  nuclear  plants — plus  all  but  13  of 
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the  142  plants  now  beiiiK  built  or  In  the 
blueprint  stage — have  the  same  Achilles' 
heel :  the  b\mchlug  together  of  all  their  con- 
trol cables  in  a  single  spreading  room. 

The  reason  goes  back  to  a  fundamental 
mistake  that  Congress  made  22  years  ago. 
In  1954,  when  Congress  set  up  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC),  it  gave  the 
agency  two  mutually  contradictory  align- 
ments: to  promote  atomic  development 
(Which  mainly  meant  finding  ways  to  keep 
the  ccKiXii  of  atomic  plants  down)  and  to 
n-fj iilu'c  its  safety  (which  mainly  meant  de- 
miUitUng  expensive  safety  systems  that  drove 
the  costs  up).  During  the  1960s,  It  became 
apparent  that  this  sy.stem  was  not  working. 
Un(!er  pressure  from  the  industry  and  it,s 
lobbies  in  Co.ngress,  the  AEC  gradually  began 
to  make  promotion  its  dominant  function; 
iiicreasiugly,  when  a  compromise  had  to  be 
reached  between  cost  and  safety,  it  was  tiae 
latter  that  was  compromised.  Observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  AEC  reached  the  com- 
promise that  allowed  all  U.S.  plants  to  be 
built,  like  Browns  Ferry,  with  a  single 
spreading  room. 

Starting  in  1965,  a  number  of  serious  cable- 
tray  fli'es  in  nuclear  plants  alerted  the  AEC 
to  the  fact  that,  to  save  space  and  money, 
plant  builders  were  squeezmg  the  trays  so 
close  together  that  a  fire  in  one  could  quickly 
spread  to  others.  So  dangerous  was  this  prac- 
tice that  the  agency  assigned  an  "A-plus" 
priority  to  the  Job  of  drawing  up  a  tough 
"separation  standard"  to  force  builders  to 
provide  safe  spacing  between  trays.  One  of 
the  agency's  mo.st  important  aims  was  to 
make  each  plant  separate  cables  between  two 
spreadhig  rooms,  so  that  a  fire  in  one  room 
could  not  disable  them  all. 

Though  the  AEC  had  the  authority  to  is- 
sue such  a  standard  on  its  own,  it  didn't  do 
this.  Instead,  Ui  1971,  it  asked  an  hidustry 
group,  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronic Engineers  (IEEE),  to  write  a  separa- 
tion standard  for  it.  Explains  Robert  Pollard, 
a  member  of  the  AEC  group  that  worked  with 
the  IEEE  on  the  separation  standard,  "When 
we  draw  up  a  new  standard,  an  Important 
aim  is  to  make  sure  it's  acceptable  to  the  in- 
dustry." But  the  idea  of  two  spreading  rooms 
was  7iot  acceptable  to  the  Industry.  Tlie  rea- 
son: two  rooms  cost  more  than  one.  So  the 
IEEE  refused  to  okay  the  idea. 

Tlie  AEC  protested  bitterly,  predicting  that 
a  fire  precisely  like  Browns  Ferry's  would  re- 
sult from  the  IEEE's  refu.sal.  But  the  protests 
did  no  good.  In  1974,  after  three  years  of 
arguing  with  the  Industry  group,  the  AEC 
gave  in.  It  adopted  a  standard  that  per- 
mitted single  spreading  rooms. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  the  AEC  wa.s  forced 
Into  many  other,  similar  compromises.  Fi- 
nally, in  1974,  hi  response  to  growing  pro- 
tests that  the  agency  had  become  the  in- 
dustry's captive.  Congress  decided  to  rectify 
its  1954  mistake.  It  set  up  a  brandnew 
agency,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
with  a  new  chairman  and  a  new  order:  for- 
get promotion.  Just  regulate.  But  there  was 
a  catch :  the  new  agency  was  not  new.  It  was 
the  old  regulatory  branch  of  the  AEC — ^the 
same  staff,  same  regulations,  same  adminis- 
trative practices — under  a  new  name.  "All 
they  did  was  change  the  stationery,"  says 
Pollard,  who  resigned  from  the  NRC  in  Feb- 
ruary. Admits  NRC's  Knuth,  "I  can't  put  my 
finger  on  any  basic  changes  we've  made  since 
the  AEC  days."  As  a  result,  almost  all  of  the 
142  plants  now  being  built  or  awaiting  an 
NRC  okay  have  the  same  kinds  of  extinguish- 
ing .systems  as  Browns  Ferry  and  the  same 
spreading-room  congestion,  and  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  less-thau-one- 
percent  inspection. 

CLEARING    THE    AIR 

But  now  back  to  the  fire  at  Browns  Feiry. 
At  7:45  p.m.,  71/2  hours  after  the  fire  started, 
the  Athens,  Ala.,  fire  department  managed  to 
get  a  hose  on  It  and  put  it  out.  Now,  though 


the  fire  was  dead,  the  plant  went  through  Its 
worst  ordeal  of  the  day:  a  2 '^ -hour  period 
diu-Iug  which  all  Its  virater-clrculatlng 
pumps — both  primary  and  emergency — were 
rendered  useless.  "At  that  point  we  didn't 
know  what  the  heU  was  going  to  happen 
next,"  says  Browns  Ferry  superintendent  H. 
J.  Green. 

But  the  worst  did  not  happen.  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  a  pump  whose  controls 
had  somehow  escaped  the  blaze.  It  was  not 
designed  for  cooling,  did  not  have  the  capac- 
ity to  keep  the  core  covered  indefinitely,  and 
was  not  even  Included  In  the  plant's  emer- 
gency plans.  But  It  worked  until  the  men 
coiild  get  the  regular  cooling  equipment  back 
into  operation. 

What  would  have  happened  If  the  pump 
had  not  worked?  No  one  will  ever  know.  So 
complex  was  the  breakdown  and  so  chaotic 
the  situation  in  the  control  room  that,  de- 
pending on  what  you  want  to  prove,  you  can 
.shape  the  would-have-beens  into  a  scenario 
that  leads  to  either  salvation  or  disaster. 
"The  plant  came  pretty  close  to  a  melt- 
down,'" says  Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R.,  N.J.),  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  Not  so,  says  NRC 
chairman  William  Anders;  he  Insists  that  this 
"unfortunate  and  serious  occurrence"  actual- 
ly proves  the  basic  soundness  of  the  safety 
system,  since  no  one  was  Injiired  and  no 
radiation  escaped. 

But  the  question  that  the  fire  leaves  uu- 
aixswered  Is  less  Important  than  the  fact  that 
It  proves:  The  NRC,  under  pressure  from  the 
industry,  has  allowed  serious  compromises 
with  safety  to  creep  Into  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  U.S.  nuclear 
plants.  As  a  result,  the  country  has  no  pres- 
ent way  of  knowing  how  safe  or  unsafe  its 
nticlear  program  Is.  Because  all  past  studies 
of  the  safety  question  have  been  made  under 
AEC  and  NRC  auspices,  they  have  started 
from  a  basic  premise  which  Browns  Ferry  has 
proved  to  be  fallacious:  the  assumption  that 
U.S.  nuclear  plants  are  built  and  operated 
to  the  highest  possible  safety  standards.  No- 
where do  these  theoretical  studies  give  se- 
rious attention  to  such  "real-world"  factors 
as  combustible  cables,  inadequate  sprinkling 
systems,  the  effect  of  candle  flames  on  poly- 
urethane foam,  spreading  rooms  that  invali- 
date the  principle  of  separation,  or  inspectors 
who  look  at  less  than  one  percent  of  what's 
actually  happening  in  their  plants. 

Therefore,  Congress  should  immediately  ap- 
point a  top-level  study  conunisslon — men  and 
women  of  the  highest  possible  technical  ex- 
pertise, integrity  and  Independence — to  get 
the  answer  to  the  fundamental  questions 
raised  by  Browns  Ferry:  How  safe  Is  our 
atomic  program,  and  how  urgent  is  the  need 
to  make  it  safer? 

Few  qviestion  the  profound  importance  to 
the  U.S.  economy  of  developing  a  strong  nu- 
clear-energy program.  But  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  hundreds  more  plants  like 
Browns  Ferry,  it  is  essential  that  we  make 
Biu-e  that  their  safety  standards  are  accept- 
able not  just  to  the  industry  that  builds 
them,  but  also  to  the  public  that  has  to  live 
ne:;t  door  to  them. 


KNERGY  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  need  for  domes- 
tic energy  independence,  but  not  a  lot 
has  been  said  about  this  Nation's  energy 
dependence  compared  to  other  major 
world  powers.  This  neglected  subject  is 
discussed  m  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
April  30  issue  of  Science  magazine  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  brief  but  powerful  statement  of 
this  editorial  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
Mr.  President,  by  the  Members  of  this 


body  and  all  who  follow  its  actions.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "Energy  Diplo- 
macy"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enekcy  Diplomacy 

Tiie  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  powerful  In 
energy  matters  while  the  United  States  con-, 
tinues  its  drift  into  dependence  on  others. 
Proved  Soviet  oil  reserves  are  80  billion  bar- 
rels (11  biUlon  metric  tons)  in  contrast  to 
33  billion  barrels  for  the  United  States.  Soviet 
production  Is  about  9.8  miUion  barrels  a  day 
(b  d)  and  rising,  that  of  the  United  States 
is  8.1  million  b,  d  and  dropping.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  a  net  exporter  of  oil;  it  rehiforces 
its  military  control  of  Eastern  European 
countries  by  sending  them  1.4  million  b  d.  In 
contrast,  the  United  States  is  Import  in  (^ 
about  7.2  million  b,  d  of  oil  and  its  produces. 

The  proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (800  trillion  cubic  feet  or  22,4 
trillion  cubic  meters)  are  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  world;  those  of  the  United  States  are 
228  trillion  cubic  feet.  Dtiring  1975,  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  (20.1  trillion  cubic 
feet)  exceeded  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  (10.2 
trillion  cubic  feet).  But  U.S.  reserves  are 
declining  rapidly.  If  present  trends  continue, 
which  is  likely,  Soviet  production  wiU  be  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  United  States  in  about  4 
years.  Already  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  exporter 
of  natural  gas,  and  it  has  been  negotiating 
with  Japan  and  W'est  Germany  to  supply 
part  of  their  needs. 

In  late  1973  it  was  hoped  that  a  combina- 
tion of  conservation  and  expanded  domestic 
production  of  fuels  would  render  the  United 
Statas  energy  independent  by  1980.  This  hope 
has  been  frustrated.  For  a  short  time  dur- 
ing the  embargo  the  public  was  conservation- 
minded,  but  this  did  not  last  and  public 
consumption  of  energy  has  been  increasing. 
A  combination  of  Indu.slrial  conservation 
measures  and  lower  production  levels  cut 
overall  consumption  of  energy  by  a  few  per- 
cent in  1974-1975.  But  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1976,  electricity  demand  was  up  5.9  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  The  public,  resijonding  to 
a  price  rollback  on  domestic  oil.  has  been 
burning  more  gasoline  and  buying  the  larger 
aiilomobUes. 

A  major  factor  in  the  optimism  of  govern- 
ment officials  during  late  1973  was  the  ex- 
pectation that  higher  prices  would  lead  to 
greater  production  of  oil.  This  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  exploiting  new  discoveries  and 
by  enlianced  recovery  of  oil  from  existing 
fields.  The  higher  prices  did  lead  to  more 
driUing  activity,  but  in  1975  only  1.3  billion 
barrels  of  oil  was  found  while  a  total  of  6 
billion  barrels  was  being  consumed.  In  1973 
enhanced  reco\  ery  of  oil  from  existing  fields 
was  a  hopeful  prospect.  In  existing  fields, 
conventional  techniques  lind  produced 
roughly  a  third  of  the  oil  in  place,  leaving 
about  300  billion  barrels.  Thus  an  improve- 
ment of  a  few  percent  would  make  a  big 
difference.  More  intense  exploitation  of  earli- 
er methods  and  use  of  .some  new  ones  has 
led  to  an  increase  of  270,000  b/d,  but  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration (ERD.^)  now  estimates  that  only 
an  additional  300,000  b/d  will  be  forthcom- 
ing by  1985.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  additional 
oU  has  been  as  much  as  $20  to  $25  per  barrel. 

In  early  1974  there  was  hope  that  substan- 
tial amounts  of  oil  might  be  obtained  from 
coal  or  shale.  Now  ERDA  states  that  com- 
parati%  ely  little  synthetic  oil  will  be  available 
before  1985.  As  for  tislng  other  major  energy 
sources  instead  of  oil,  there  has  been  little 
progress.  Because  of  environmental  con- 
straints, consumption  of  coal  has  not  ex- 
panded appreciably.  Nuclear  energy,  which 
has  replaced  some  oil  in  generating  electric- 
ity. Is  under  hca\-y  attack.  In  consequence. 
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HEARINGS  URGED 
TELECOMMUNICA  nONS 


Mr.   HUMPHREY. 
March  23,  1976,  the 
ana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
siuner  Communlcatloh 
1976,  S.  3192. 

This  legislation  reaiferms 
tive  of  Congress  to  establish 
telecommunications  policy 
the  past  regulatory  agencies 
decisions  which  chanje 
estabUshed  national  policy, 
be  allowed  to  continue . 

Recently  the  FCC  h^s 
of  decisions  that  will 
and  cost  of  telephone 
can  consumers.  These 
been  given  the  detailed 
scrutiny  that  their 
sumers  warrants. 

Therefore,  I  welcomie 
of  S.  3192  and  urge 
merce  Committee  to 
study  and  debate  of  thlls 

Mr.  President,  I  as: 
sent  that  my  letter  to 
urging  prompt  heart  igs 
sumers  Communicatlqn 
1976,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  ob, 
was  ordered  to  be  prin|ted 
as  follows: 


VIr.  President,  on 
6  enator  from  Indi- 
iniroduced  the  Con- 
Reform  Act  of 


Washington 
Hon.  Vanck  Hartke, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Vance:   I  have 
concerned  In  recent  yea^ 
tory  agencies  are  establla  hlng 
In  their  areas  of  responsibility, 
Implementing  national 
by  the  Congress.  Recent 
relating  to  the  nation's 
a  case  In  point. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleaded 
have  Introduced  the  " 
cation  Reform  Act  of 
can  serve  as  a  vehicle 
analysis  and  debate  by 
telecommunications  regulatory 
you  to  hold  extensive  an  1 
on  this  Important  subjec  t 
Sincerely, 


BAH  EY 


CHARLES  W. 
DEFENDER  OP 
DOM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 
quality  indeed  when 
votes  his  life  not  only 
fession,  but  to  an  Idea 
it  seems,  are  only  too 
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HtJBl  RT    H.   HUMPHRET. 


A      NOBLE 
AlIERICAN  FREE- 


it  is  a  rare 
an  individual  de- 
to  a  Job  or  a  pro- 
as well.  Such  men, 
are  in  our  society. 


There  are  a  few  exceptions.  And  I  am 
privileged  to  aclcnowledge  the  accom- 
plishments of  one  such  individual, 
Charles  W.  Bailey,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
15th  anniversary  fighting  for  individual 
freedom  in  the  workplace. 

A  former  Indiana  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Bailey  has  been  associated  with  the 
right-to-worlc  movement  for  far  more 
than  15  years.  But  it  was  15  years  ago, 
as  a  preacher  might  say,  that  he  "got  the 
calling." 

That  calling  brought  him  to  the  staff 
of  the  National  Right  To  Worli  Commit- 
tee, where  he  has  worlted  tirelessly  to 
promote  the  right  of  American  worlcers 
to  be  gainfully  employed  regardless  of 
their  union  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation. 

On  this,  Charles  Bailey's  15th  anni- 
versary with  the  Right  To  Worlc  Commit- 
tee, I  am  reminded  of  a  famous  line  from 
"Victor  Hugo. 

He  wrote: 

Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armlea 
Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Right  To  Work  Is  such  an  Idea.  Its 
time  has  come.  And  Charles  W.  Bailey, 
research  vice  president  <rf  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee,  deserves 
much  of  the  credit. 

He  has  fought  for  a  principle  In  which 
he  dearly  believes.  He  has  obeyed  his  con- 
science. He  has  devoted  a  lifetime  so  that 
others  may  enjoy  freedom.  I  invite  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  salute  to 
an  honorable  American. 


KATHERINE  URQUHART  WARREN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  George  H.  Warren,  nee  Kath- 
erlne  Urquhart,  a  great  lady  and  a  won- 
derful person,  who  died  on  April  18, 
in  NewTwrt,  R.I. 

She  started  the  Newport  Preservation 
Society  which  was  a  bellrlnger  leading 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  other 
similar  societies  In  I*rovldence  and  other 
cities  throughout  our  coimtry  in  order 
to  give  pride  to  their  citizens  In  their 
varying  histories  and  architectural 
heritages. 

Moreover,  from  an  economic  view- 
point, her  Newport  Preservation  Society, 
of  which  she  was  founder-president  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  responsible 
for  whatever  degree  of  economic  benefit 
that  has  come  Into  our  community  over 
these  recent  hard  years  as  the  result  of 
the  hiondreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
she  has  brought  to  our  city  each  year. 

A  lady  of  great  personal  cultivation 
who  took  a  leading  role  in  cultural 
affairs  both  in  Newport  and  New  York, 
Mrs.  Warren  enjoyed  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  she  was  associated. 

Her  Vv'orth  and  merit  were  not  only 
recognized  by  our  own  country,  but  by 
France  which  awarded  her  the  Legion 
of  Honor  Medal. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  citizens  in  ex- 
tending all  sympathy  to  her  sons.  George 
H.  Warren,  Jr.,  and  David  U.  Warren, 
and  to  her  sister.  Miss  Ann  Urquhart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  editorial  from  the 
Newport  Daily  News  of  April  21,  1976, 
and  obituaries  from  the  Newport  Daily 
News  of  April  19,  1976,  the  Providence 


Journal  of  April  20,  1976,  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  20,  1976,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  obituaries  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Newport  Daily  News,  Apr.  21, 19761 
Kathehine  Urqithart  Warren 

Newport  as  It  Is  today  and  as  It  Is  becom- 
ing can  be  called,  •without  exaggeration,  a 
monument  to  Katherlne  Urquhart  Warren. 
And  It  Is  a  living  monument  because  of  the 
person  Mrs.  Warren  was. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  Imbued  with  a  feeling 
that  she  should  do  all  In  her  power  to  better 
the  society  In  which  she  lived. 

Her  primary  contribution  to  Newport,  her 
adopted  city,  was  the  Preservation  Society 
of  Newport  County,  of  which  she  vras  the 
founder  and  the  Qrst  president,  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  more  than  25  years.  Con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  community's 
total  architectural  heritage — not  Just  the 
mansions  controlled  by  her  soclety^-she  ex- 
pressed her  total  philosophy  In  two  stirring 
paragraphs  at  the  society's  25th  anniversary: 

"Our  vision  Is  one  that  sees  the  Clty-by- 
the-Sea,  once  famed  for  material  opulence, 
as  a  center  for  the  arts,  for  architecture,  for 
music  and  for  literature,  a  place  where  stu- 
dents can  come  for  seminars,  where  the  crea- 
tive can  discuss  the  arts  and  politics. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  Newport,  with 
what  we  have  preserved  here,  cannot  again 
become  the  summer  capital  of  the  arts  after 
the  fashion  that  drew  so  many  great  archi- 
tects, musicians,  ^Titers  and  social  thinkers 
of  the  past  to  this  citj-,  which  has  become 
home  to  so  many  of  us." 

And  she  lived  this  dream  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  ability.  Her  Interest  In  preserving  his- 
toric buildings  drew  International  recogni- 
tion. She  was  a  member  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's committee  to  restore  the  White  House. 
She  and  her  late  husband,  George  Henry 
Warren,  shared  a  lifelong  Interest  In  music, 
he  serving  on  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  she  on  the  board  of  the 
Newport  Music  Festival.  She  was  at  one  time 
a  trustee  of  the  R.I.  School  of  Design,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  and 
a  vice  president  of  the  Newport  Restoration 
Foundation.  She  also  was  a  recipient  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  reenactment 
here  of  Rochambeau's  meeting  with  Wash- 
ington In  Newport. 

Her  honors  were  numerous,  honorary  doc- 
torates from  Brown  University  and  Salve 
Reglna  College,  the  1960  Woman  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  Newport  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Her  Imagination,  linked  to  her 
desire  and  determination,  produced  so  much 
for  Newport,  as  she  personally  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  Himter  House  as  It  was 
about  to  be  razed,  as  she  called  on  the  know- 
how  of  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  staff  to  help  the  Preservation 
Society  here  get  started  correctly  in  its  early 
days. 

She  constantly  stressed  the  hope  that  New- 
port would  not  become  a  static  architectural 
museum,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  others 
active  In  the  renaissance  of  Newport's  colo- 
nial heritage,  all  Interest  In  this  restoration 
work  can  honestly  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Warren  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 
But  her  work  Uvea  after  her,  and  the  world 
is  a  better  place  for  her  having  been  here. 
It  was  Newport's  good  fortxine  that  she  chose 
to  spend  so  much  of  her  life  in  this  com- 
munity. 

[From  the  Newport  (R.I.)  Dally  News,  Apr.  19, 
1976] 

KATHERINE     WaRREN,     FOUNDER     OF    PRESERVA- 
TION  SocTETT,    Dies 
ilr3.   Katherlne   Urquhart   Warren,   79,  of 
118  Mill  St.,  a  founder  and  president  of  The 
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Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County  for 
more  than  »  quarter-of-a-century.  died  last 
night  at  her  home  after  a  long  Illness.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  Gecx^e  Henry 
Warren. 

Born  Jan.  29,  1897,  In  Oakland,  Calif.,  Mrs. 
V7arren  was  the  daughter  of  David  and 
Katherlne  Hays  Urquhart.  She  was  a  de- 
scendant of  a  prominent  New  Orleans  fam- 
ily and  had  lived  In  San  Francisco,  New 
York  City  and  Hobe  Sound,  Fla. 

She  leav%  two  sons,  George  Henry  Warren. 
Jr..  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.,  David  U.  Warren  of 
Prides  Crossing,  Mass.,  and  a  sister.  Miss  Anne 
Urquhart  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Warren  attended  Spence  School  in 
New  York  and  was  a  benefactor  of  the  arts 
throughout  her  life.  She  was  influential  in 
the  growth  of  the  Musuem  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  and  at  one  time  served  as  the 
museum's  advisory  commltee  president.  She 
was  also  a  former  trustee. 

She  and  her  husband  shared  a  lifelong 
Interest  In  music.  He  was  a  former  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  she  served  on 
the  board  of  the  Newport  Music  Festival. 

Her  Interests  In  the  preservation  of  historic 
buildings  atracted  international  acclaim  and 
she  was  a  member  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy's 
■  committee  to   restore   the  White  House. 

In  1955,  she  received  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  fc*  the  reenactment  of  Rochambeau's 
meeting  here  with  Washington.  At  one  time 
she  was  a  trustee  of  the  R.I.  School  of  Design 
In  Providence,  a  director  of  the  Newport  His- 
torical ESociety  and  second  vice  president  of 
the  Newport  Restoration  Foundation. 

In  1970,  Mr.  Warren  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Brown  University. 
Two  years  later,  she  received  a  doctor  of 
humanities  from  Salve  Regina  CoUege.  In 
1960,  the  Newport  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce named  her  woman  of  the  year. 

Despite  her  other  far-flung  Interests,  the 
work  of  the  Preservation  Society  and  the 
preservation  of  the  area's  unique  archi- 
tectural heritage  were  her  major  c(»ioems. 

These  concerns  were  based  not  slmfdy  on 
preservation  for  preservation's  sake.  In  her 
report  to  the  society  on  Its  twenty-flfth  an- 
niversary, she  said : 

"Our  vision  U  one  that  sees  the  Clty-by- 
the-Sea,  once  famed  for  material  opulence, 
as  a  center  for  the  arts,  for  architecture,  for 
music  and  for  literature,  a  place  where  stu- 
dents can  come  for  seminars,  where  the  cre- 
ative can  discuss  the  arts  and  politics. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  Newport  with 
what  we  have  preserved  heref  cannot  again 
become  the  summer  capital  of  the  arts  after 
the  fashion  that  drew  so  many  great  archi- 
tects, musicians,  WTiters  and  social  thinkers 
of  the  past  to  this  city  which  has  become 
home  to  so  many  of  us." 

Mrs.  Warren  told  an  interviewer  for  this 
paper  several  years  ago  that  her  interest  tn 
the  Colonial  houses  of  the  city  was  kindled 
during  the  gas  rationing  days  of  World 
War  II,  ^rtien  area  residents  were  forced  to 
walk  around  town. 

She  and  the  late  John  Howard  Benson 
persuaded  her  husband  and  other  Interested 
ctizens  to  buy  the  Hunter  House,  which  was 
in  danger  of  being  razed. 

In  order  to  support  the  restoration  of  the 
house,  she  asked  the  late  Countess  Laszlo 
Sachenyl,  owner  of  The  Breakers,  to  open 
that  mansion  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Warren,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
society,  enlisted  the  advice  and  moral  sup- 
port of  the  Rockefellers  and  the  staff  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Despite  her  interest  In  that  project,  she 
constantly  told  interviewers  of  her  hopes 
that  Newport  would  not  become  a  static  and 
non-livable  restoration  museum. 

She  also  played  a  key  role  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  which  was 
financed  largely  through  the  help  of  the  Van 
Beuren  family,  and  tlie  presen-ation  of  The 
Elms.  Marble  House,  and  Chateau-Sur-Mer. 


Services  will  be  In  Trinity  Church  Wednes- 
day at  12:30  pjn.  Burial  will  be  private  in 
Berkeley-St.  Columba's  Cemetery. 

(Prom  the  Pro%-ldence  Journal,  Apr.  20, 1976] 
Preservation  Unit  Pounder  Dies  at  79 

NEwrpcHiT. — Mrs.  Katherlne  Warren,  79,  co- 
founder  and  president  of  the  Preservation 
Society  of  Newport  County  for  80  years  died 
at  her  home  Sunday  evening  after  a  long  Ill- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Warren  once  told  a  reporter  her  in- 
terest In  the  city's  architectural  heritage 
veas  whetted  dvulng  World  War  n  when  gas 
rationing  forced  her  to  move  around  the  city 
on  foot.  In  1945,  she  and  her  late  husband. 
George  H.  Warren,  organized  the  society  to 
save  Hunter  House,  a  colonial-era  mansion 
in  danger  of  being  demolished. 

To  finance  restoration  of  Hunter  House, 
she  ctMivInced  the  late  countess  Laszlo  Sache- 
nyl to  open  her  mansion,  the  Breakera,  to 
the  public.  Last  June,  when  Mrs.  Wairen  re- 
signed as  president,  the  society  employed 
over  200  persons  to  maintain  Hunter  Houae 
and  the  society's  six  BeUevue  Avenue  man- 
sions. Including  the  Breakers,  still  Its  most 
popular  attraction. 

Bom  In  Oakland.  Calif.,  Mrs.  Warren  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  David  and  Kath- 
arine (Hayes)  Urquhart.  Her  family  warn 
later  prominent  In  New  Orleans  society.  She 
attended  Spenoe  School  In  New  York  and 
kept  an  interest  in  that  city's  cultural  life 
after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Warren  at  Trinity 
ChiTTch  here  In  1919. 

Mr.  Warren,  son  of  an  old  Newport  family, 
was  a  director  of  the  Metroptrfltan  Opera 
Co.  In  New  York.  Mrs.  Warren  served  terms 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
and  as  president  of  the  museum's  adrlpory 
committee. 

Her  efforts  as  president  of  the  Preserva- 
tion Society  and  a  director  of  the  Newport 
Historical  Society  and  vice  president  of  the 
Newport  Restoration  Foundation  brought 
wide  acclaim.  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  committee  to  restore  the 
White  House  and  in  1955  She  was  awaided 
the  Cross  of  Knight  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  for  her  promotion  of  the  Bochambeaa 
Festival  here  the  previous  year. 

She  was  cited  by  the  American  Scenic 
and  Preservation  Society  of  New  York  In 
1958  and  was  named  woman  of  the  year  by 
the  Newport  Countv  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  1959. 

She  also  supported  the  arts  locally.  She 
was  a  board  member  of  the  Newport  Music 
Festival  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  BJiode  Is- 
land School  of  Design.  In  1972  she  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  humanities  degree 
form  Salve  Reglna  College.  She  had  earlier 
received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Warren  Uved  at  tlie  Warren  estate, 
"Seafieids,"  untU  1932,  when  she  moved  to 
118  Mill  Street  where  she  had  lived  since. 

She  leaves  two  sons,  George  Henrv  War- 
ren Jr.,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.,  and  David  U.  War- 
ren of  Prides  Crossing,  Mass.,  and  a  sister, 
Miss   Anne    Urquhart   of    Newport. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
12:30  p.m..  In  Trinity  Church.  A  private 
burial  will  be  held  in  St.  Columba's  Ceme- 
tery, Mlddletown. 

(From  the  New  Yor*  Times,  Apr.  20,  1976] 
KATiicniNE  U.  Warren,  79,  Dies;  Newpoet 

Preservation  Leader 
Katherlne  Urquhart  Warren,  founder  In 
1945  of  the  Pi-eservation  Society  of  Newport 
County  and  its  president  until  her  resigna- 
tion last  year,  died  Sunday  at  Paulholme, 
her  home  in  Newport,  R.I.  She  v.-as  79  years 
old. 

She  was  the  widow  of  George  Henry  War- 
ren  Jr.,   who  hcd  boen   a  New  York   stock - 


■broker  and  director  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Mbb.  Warren,  a  native  of  Oakland,  Calif, 
went  to  Newport  on  her  marriage  In  1910. 
An  art  collector  since  the  1930's,  she  favored 
such  artists  as  Braque,  Picasso,  Mondrian  and 
Brancusl,  and  she  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
New  York's  Museum  of  Modem  Art  In  1943. 

Her  concern  for  preservation  In  Newport 
began  not  with  the  millionaires'  "cottages" 
of  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  uith  the 
landmarks  of  pre-Hevcdutlonary  Newport. 
Recognizing  popular  Interest  In  the  build- 
ings of  later  magniflcence,  she  did  Include 
six  of  them,  such  as  the  Vanderbllt  mansion, 
The  Breakers,  among  the  edifices  taken  over 
and  operated  as  museums. 

HISTORIC   EVENT 

A  high  point  for  her  leadership  of  the 
Preservation  Society  was  the  10-day  celebra- 
tion In  1955  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  In  Newport  of  tbie  French  expedi- 
tionary force  under  Count  de  Bochambeau 
and  his  meeting  with  George  Washington. 
For  the  first  time.  The  Breakers  was  the 
scene  of  a  public  social  event— a  ball  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society. 

Mrs.  Warren  was  elected  that  year  to  the 
hoard  of  the  Friends  of  the  Touro  Synagogue, 
dating  from  1763  and  the  oldest  In  the 
country.  She  also  served  on  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy's Oommittee  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
White  House.  A  f<M-mer  trustee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  she  was  a  director 
of  the  Newport  Historical  Society  and  sec- 
ond vice  president  of  the  Newport  Restora- 
tion Foundation,  led  by  Doris  Duke,  to  re- 
store many  old  houses.  She  held  honorary 
degrees  from  Brown  University  and  Salve 
Reglna  CoUege  in  Newport. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  George  H.  Jr.  of 
Mount  Kisco,  N.T.,  and  David  U.  of  Pride  s 
CroFslng,  Mass.;  a  sister,  Ann  Urquliart,  of 
Newport,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

A  faneral  service  will  be  tomorrow  at  12:30 
P.M.  In  tlie  1738  Trinity  ^Isoopal  Church, 
tn  which  she  was  married  In  1919. 
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OZONE  PROTECrrrON  PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1976,  S.  3219 

i£r.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  today  is  to  orgre  my  colleagues  to 
support  section  16  of  S.  3219,  tbe  section 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  which 
deals  viVth^  oEooe  protection.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  amaidment  No.  1577  offered 
by  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  .  Today  I  offer  the 
following  reasons  for  my  position. 

Section  1€  was  reported  by  t±ie  Public 
Works  Committee  as  a  result  of  tJie  re- 
cent scientific  conti-oversy  caDtxvrar^s  the 
possible  effect  on  the  <axms  layer  of 
halocarbons.  These  ai-e  chemical  com- 
poimds  which  are  used  in  aerosol  spray 
containers  and  as  cooiazits  in  Tdriserti- 
tors  and  air  conditioners.  Certain  scien- 
tists have  advanced  a  theory — contested 
by  others  and  proved  by  none — that 
when  released  into  the  air.  halocarbons 
rise  into  the  atmosphere  and  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  ozone  located 
in  the  Earth's  stratosphere.  This  layer 
of  ozone  limits  the  amount  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  the  Earth's  surface 
from  the  Sun.  Reductions  in  the  layer 
would  allow  greater  amounts  of  ultra- 
violet radiation  to  reach  the  surface  of 
the  Eaxiix. 

In  adopting  section  16  in  its  present 
form,  the  Public  Works  Oommittee  was 
fully  cognizant  of  the  Importance  of  deal- 
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ing  with  this  contr 
di-essed  it  in  a 
ble  manner.  The 
that  if  halocarbons  do 
ozone  layer,  the 
ultraviolet  radiation 
repercussions  on  publifc 
ill  the  incidence  of  sk 
ruption  of  plant  and 
such  potential  consequences 

Because  of  these  p)ssible 
Public  Works  Committee 
provides  a  two-prong«  d 
the  bill  authorizes  Intpnsiv* 
National  Aeronautics 
and  other  interested 
cies  to  explore  the  stiiatospher 
tain  data  to  determi|ie 
the  halocarbon-ozone 
sis.  Second,  section  16 
mental  Protection  Agjency 
take  action  to  regula 
and  distribution  of 
ever  the  scientific 
subject  indicates  to 
that  halocarbon  emis.<4ons 
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In  short,  section  16  est|iblishes 
and  comprehensive  a 
the  problem 

In  contrast,  the  floor  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Pac  kwood  would  sub- 
stitute an  unnecessar  ly  disruptive  and 
unrealistic  method  foi  the  regulation  of 
aerosols  containing  hjlocarbons  In  par- 
ticular. It  would  assime  that  aerosols 
containing  halocarb<|ns 
based  on  an  unproven 
ban  them  effective  Jatuai-y  i.  1978,  un- 
less EPA  finds  that  th«y  pose  "no  signifi- 
cant risk  to  the  publiq 
welfare." 

The  full  Public  Woris  Committee  con 
sidered  the  regulatoi-ji 
by  Senator  Packwood 
an  inappropriate  legis  ative  response.  It 
did  so  because  the  w<ight  of  the  testi 
mony  in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Upi«r  Atmosphere  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  was.  lirst,  that  current 
scientific  knowledge  ibout  the  strato- 
sphere is  incomplete;  second,  that  more 

information  is  needed     ._ 

able  conclusion  can  b  s  drawn  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  fluorocs  rbon-ozone  deple- 
tion theory;  third,  thiit  there  is  time  to 
gather  that  Information  without  running 

risks  of  endangering     ..._  „. 

vironment;  and  fourtl  ,  that  such  infor- 
mation is,  in  fact,  beini  r  acquired  and  will 
be  available  for  the  for  nulatlon  of  timely 
regulatory  actions  if  1  hey  should  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare. 

the 
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future  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
aerosol  products  containing  fluorocar- 
bons.  This  is  so  because,  as  a  basic  scien- 
tific matter,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  task  to  prove  the  negative 
of  an  unproven  hypothesis.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  both  unwise  and  unnecessary, 
for,  even  if  there  were  a  reasonable  basis 
for  the  haloc.i.rbon  ozone  depletion  hy- 
pothesis, the  committee  bill  gives  EPA 
ample  authority  to  prohibit  or  regulate 
fluorocarbons  at  any  time,  and  also  gives 
Congress  tlie  final  say  if  it  feels  the  regu- 
lations are  not  stringent  enough. 

Proponents  of  the  negative-burden, 
up-front  ban  on  aerosols  claim  that  such 
an  approach  is  required  because  an  in- 
creased risk  to  human  health  will  surely 
result  if  the  committee  bill  is  enacted. 
There  are,  however,  two  fundamental 
flaws  in  this  approach. 

First,  the  dates  for  regulation  under 
either  the  committee  provisions  or  the 
Packwood  amendment  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  the  actual  difference  in  ozone 
depletion  under  any  theory  projection  is 
infinitesimal  and,  therefore,  inconse- 
quential. Specifically,  the  difference  in 
ozone  depletion — if  the  theory  is  cor- 
rect— between  banning  fluorocarbon- 
contalning  aerosols  as  of  January  1, 1978, 
as  Senator  Packwood's  amendment 
would  have  it,  or  awaiting  completion  of 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  probably  an  additional  6  months, 
would  be  an  additional  0.01  percent.  To 
put  this  in  perspective,  there  is  a  natural 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  ozone  overhead 
as  one  moves  south.  A  change  in  the 
ozone  over  a  given  geogi-aphlcal  location 
of  1  percent  is  equivalent  to  moving 
about  70  miles  to  the  south;  a  0.01  per- 
cent decrease  in  ozone  would  be  the  same 
as  moving  south  seven-tenths  of  1  mile. 

Even  an  immediate  ban  on  U.S.  aero- 
sols, assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
halocarbon-ozone  depletion  hji^othesis. 
would  result  only  in  prevention  of  an  In- 
cremental ozone  depletion  between  now 
and  the  date  of  regulatoiy  action,  under 
the  committee  bill,  of  substantially  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  Tliis  clearly 
argues  against  precipitous  action. 

Moreover,  the  ozone  layer  is  not  con- 
stant but  fluctuates  naturally.  Measure- 
ments of  ozone  made  for  several  decades 
Indicate  that  concentrations  of  this 
highly  reactive  and  unstable  chemical 
vary  greatly — not  only  by  altitude,  lati- 
tude, and  longitude  but  from  year  to 
year,  month  to  month,  and  even  from 
day  to  day  as  a  naturally  occurring 
phenomenon. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's December  1974  climatic  im- 
pact assessment  program — CIAP — re- 
port: 

Geographically,  the  ozone  column  on  a 
typical  day  varies  about  300  per  cent  over  the 
globe  and  about  30  per  cent,  for  example, 
between  Minnesota  and  Texas. 

The  report  adds: 

That  any  given  locality  experiences  25  per 
cent  changes  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week 
to  week,  and  changes  In  mean  value  of  per- 
haps 10  per  cent  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  tlie 
committee  bill  contains  a  special  pro- 
vision— section  154 — which  gives  the  EPA 


power  to  regulate  halocarbon  emissions 
at  any  time  if  the  gradual  decrease  in 
ozone  projected  by  the  theory  is  found  to 
be  in  error.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
"safety  valve"  is  sufficient  to  deal  with 
any  unforeseen  developments  that  would 
make  matters  more  severe  than  even  the 
proponents  of  the  fluorocarbon-depletion 
theory  contend  is  likely. 

In  his  remarks  before  this  body  on 
April  7,  1976,  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood)  presented 
various  arguments  in  support  of  liis 
amendment.  Many  of  the  points  he  raited 
have  also  been  made  by  our  distinguish?:! 
colleague  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Hart^  in 
his  minority  views  accompanying  the  re- 
port of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Botli  essentially  base  their  legislative 
approach  on  their  personal  perceptions 
of  the  statas  of  the  scientific  evidence 
regarding  the  ozone  depletion  theory. 

Thus,  Senator  Packwood  asserts  that 
there  is  firm  and  conclusive  scientific 
evidencs  supporting  tlie  theory  tha; 
fluorocarbons,  used  as  propellants  in  cer- 
tain aerosol  spray  containers,  are  deplet- 
ing the  vital  ozone  layer.  Senator  Hart 
called  the  evidence  "overwhelming,"  anr' 
says: 

We  now  have  every  scientific  reason  to  I32- 
Heve  that  halocarbons  do  deplete  the  ozouc 
layer. 

Both  therefore  advocate  an  outriErh', 
ban  on  the  use  of  aerosol  containers  em- 
ploying fluorocarbons. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  both  Scj^- 
ators  have  seriously  misunderstood  the 
state  of  the  science  on  the  subject.  As 
attested  to  by  scientists  and  Federal 
agency  officials  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Upper  Atmosphere  and  in  formal 
rulings  made  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  CommLssion  and  the  Federal  Drug 
Administration  in  response  to  several 
petitions  requesting  a  ban  on  fluorocar- 
bon  usage,  the  scientific  evidence  on  the 
subject  thus  far  is  inconclusive. 

On  September  8,  1975,  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Alexander  Schmidt  denied  a  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  petition 
to  ban  the  use  of  fluorocarbons.  becau.se 
he  had  concluded: 

That  the  sclentlflc  evidence  provided  in 
this  petition  does  not  present  sufficient 
grounds  to  warrant  immediate  restriction  of 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  uses  of  FC-11  and 
PC-12  propellants. 

The  next  day,  I  had  the  following  ex- 
change with  Commissioner  Schmidt's 
Deputy.  Sherwin  Gardner,  in  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Upper 
Atmosphere: 

Do  I  take  it  then,  that  based  on  the  in- 
formation you  have  at  this  point  that  your 
decision  with  reference  to  aerosols  as  it  ap- 
plies to  their  effect  on  the  stratosphere,  that 
even  though  you  have  found  you  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  ban,  that  you  would — you 
will  not  ban  without  some  further  informa- 
tion moving  in  the  direction  of  ren.sonable 
probability? 

Mr.   Gardener.  That  Is  right.  .  .  . 

On  the  same  day,  when  I  questioned 
Richard  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  re- 
garding his  agency's  denial  of  a  similar 
NRDC  petition  to  ban  fluorocarbons,  he 
re-^ponded  that  the  decision  was  based 
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"strictly    Con   the]    lack   of   scientiflc 
infonaatkm." 

CootnuT  to  the  beUeC  of  zay  fxiand 
from  OreKOB,  tbe  evidence  has  not  been 
growing  in  8ui>ix)rt  of  the  osone  tSepleUuu 
theoiy.  Indeed,  since  the  mld-1974  pifl>- 
lication  of  the  ozone  depletion  theoiy.  no 
important  predictions  ol  Oit  models  hiare 
been  ooaflrmed  br  eipeiiment. 

In  the  past  ye«r  and  «  half,  (mly  two 
significant  advances  In  terms  of  ttite 
quantitative  aspects  of  the  theory  have 
been  made.  One  simply  adds  to  tlie  body 
of  knowledge  about  the  atmosphere  with- 
out confirming  or  refuting  the  theory — 
tliat  is,  the  refinement  of  production- 
release  data.  Tlie  other  caused  the 
amount  of  ozone  depletion  predicted  by 
the  theory  to  be  revised  downward  by  a 
factor  of  three — ^that  is,  the  recalcula- 
tion of  two  key  reaction  rates  on  whlcli 
tlie  theory  strongly  relies. 

In  the  last  month  new  measm-ements 
were  made  In  the  stratosphere  which 
cast  further  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
hypothesis.  These  new  measurements 
were  of  hydrogen  chloride — ^HCl — and 
they  show,  first,  a  decrease  in  HCl  con- 
centrations above  24  kilometers,  and 
second,  a  seasonal  variation  in  HCl  con- 
centrations. Of  scientific  significance, 
the  measured  decrease  with  altitude  of 
HCl  is  sharply  at  variance  with  the  mod- 
els' predictions  and  cannot  be  explained 
using  the  exlsthig  chemistry  In  the 
models. 

So,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  scien- 
tific evidence  supporting  an  immediate 
prospective  ban  on  the  use  of  fluorocar- 
bons is  quite  tentative.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  recognized  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  Academy's  panel 
on  atmospheric  chemistry,  whose  man- 
date is  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  fluorocarbons  affect  the 
ozone  layer,  has  postponed  issuance  of 
its  rep<Ki;  for  several  montlis.  In  press 
releases  of  March  19  and  April  5,  the 
NAS  cited  "newly  received  information, 
now  being  analyzed  and  evaluated"  as 
the  reason  for  the  delay. 

Senator  Packwood's  evaluation  of  the 
existing  scientific  studies  relating  to  the 
halocarbon-ozone  depletion  hjTX)thesls 
simply  does  not  stand  up.  For  example. 
Senator  Packwood  states  that  measure- 
ments of  F-11  made  in  the  troposphere 
in  the  last  few  years  are  "of  the  level 
that  would  be  predicted  from  the  cumu- 
lative world  production  of  F-11  prior  to 
1971."  However,  due  to  the  wide  dis- 
agreement among  the  various  F-11 
measurements,  and  the  revisions  in  ex- 
pected F-11  lifetime,  these  measure- 
ments of  F-11  concentrations  may  be 
even  more  consistent  wltli  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  molecules  having  been 
destroyed  before  they  reach  the  ozone 
layer. 

Senator  Packwood  also  contends  that 
there  are  no  presently  known  natural 
chemical  or  physical  removal  mecha- 
nisms for  halocarbons  in  the  lower  at- 
mosphere. This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  these  chemicals  are  not  removed. 
Measur«nent  is  the  cmly  way  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  halocarbons  are  removed 
before  reaching  the  OEone  layer.  The 
n-iw  HCl  data  is  an  example  of  an  In- 


stazioe  in  whicfa  actual  measured  at- 
naoBpherie  ooaoentratioos  are  diffoent 
from  those  predicted  by  laboratory 
observation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  also  sum- 
marily dismisses  the  Importaiuw  of  nat- 
ural sources  of  chlorine  to  the  natural 
chlorine  inventory.  I  fe^  this  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  is  vital  to  the  entlxe  sci- 
entific evaluation  process  for  us  to  find 
out  Just  what  the  total  chlotlne  inventory 
in  the  iipper  atmosphere  Is.  Natural 
sources  contribute  significantly  to  this 
Inventory,  and  they  are  especially  im- 
portant when  one  is  attempting  to  verify 
the  OEone  defdetkm  models  quantita- 
tively. To  take  a  hydrogen  ctilotlde — 
HCl — ^measuremmt  and  determine 
whether  it  is  In  agreement  wlOi  the 
models,  It  is  necessary  to  know  how  TmaAx. 
chlorine  Is  getting  Into  Uie  atmosphere 
to  produce  HCL 

In  sum,  the  argumftfits  advanced  by 
Senator  Packwood  to  support  his  amend- 
ment have  serioos  scientific  deficiencies. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  production  of  flurocar- 
bons  be  continued  Indefinitely  unless  ttey 
are  conclusively  shown  to  pose  a  negli- 
gible environmental  problem.  Tlie  welfiliit 
of  testimony  tief  ore  the  Senate  Suboom- 
mittee  on  the  Upper  Atmosphere  far  sci- 
entists and  regulatory  agency  heads  is 
that  there  Is  currently  Insufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  ban.  Extensive  re- 
search efforts  are  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  Crovemment  and  Industry 
alike.  The  majority  view  of  those  involved 
in  this  research  is  that  in  about  2  years 
the  scientific  data  will  be  solid  enough  to 
form  a  reasonable  basis  for  regulatory 
decisionmaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  institution  of  a 
prospective  ban  on  aerosols,  as  Senator 
Packwood's  amendment  In  i»actlcalit7 
would  do,  could  have  grave  economic  re- 
percussions. Senator  Packwood  Is  wrong 
in  suggesting  that  a  ban  "will  Impose  no 
undue  or  inequitable  hardships  on — the 
aerosol  industry."  To  the  contrary,  It 
would  precipitously  disrupt  an  Industry 
which  contributes  thousands  of  jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. Major  Industries  cannot  be  stopped 
and  restarted  at  the  whim  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  rlslcs  are  clearly  too 
minimal  at  this  time  to  warrant  such 
drastic  action. 

As  I  have  stated,  section  16  provides  an 
important  precautionary  section  requir- 
ing the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  regulate 
fiuorocai'bon  emissions  from  aerosol  con- 
tainers at  any  time  before  January  1, 
1978.  shoidd  he  find  that  these  emissions 
do  pose  a  "significant  risk  of  harmful  ef- 
fects to  the  public  health  and  welfare." 
This  safeguard  should  satisfy  the  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  the  public  of  Sen- 
ators Packwood  and  Habt  and  othei's 
who  have  joined  their  amendment. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  research  ef- 
forts currently  underway  be  continued. 
If  the  evidence  gathered  exculpates  fluo- 
rocarbons, substantial  economic  harm 
and  unemployment  win  have  been  avoid- 
ed; if  the  evidence  is  incriminating,  ap- 
propriate action  will  be  taken  in  a  tim^y 
fashion  without  adverse  economic  conse- 
quences having  occurred  in  the  interim 


and  with  no  algnlfieant  impact  having  oc- 
curred on  the  pobllc  lieafth  or  the  en- 
vironment. 

X.  t2iertfore.  mse  passage  of  S.  3219  as 
xepottaO.  hr  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  defeat  of  amendment  No.  Ift77. 


PRT^TJlfTWARY  MOTZFICATION 
FR<XOaa}  ARMDS  SAUSB 

Hx.  HDMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3Sa>)  ot  Hae  Ptorelci  Uilitary  Sales 
Act  raqplres  tliat  Oongrees  receive  noti- 
fieaOon  of  propoaed  anns  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Congress 
has  20  calddar  da^  <inrtt^y  which  the 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concuzxent  resclution.  Tlie  provislan 
stipulates  fiiak.  In  12ae  Senate,  the  notl- 
ficatloQ  of  proixMed  sale  shaU  be  sent  to 
the  dialrDuui  of  the  Foreign  Belations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  r^mm^n^  with  a 
prellmlnaiy  notlflcatlan  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  ttie  ofllclal  notification. 
The  ofDci{il  notification  win  be  printed 
In  the  Recoss  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  April  23, 1976. 

Intereeted  Senators  may  Inquire  as  to 
ttie  details  <rf  this  prdtanlnary  notifica- 
tion at  Qie  offices  of  Oie  Cwnmittee  on 
Foreign  Rdatlons.  room  S-116  in  the 
CapitoL 

QUESTIONING  THE  VALIDITY  OF 
DAT  CARE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY".  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post,  April  13,  1976,  printed 
an  essay  by  Suzsmne  Woolsey,  a  senior 
research  associate  at  the  Url»an  Insti- 
tute, entitled.  "Questioning  the  Validity 
of  D«y  Care."  lUs  impressive  article  re- 
sponds to  several  of  the  arguments  which 
are  commonly  used  to  promote  institu- 
tional child  care. 

Proponents  of  federalli-  funded  day 
care  centers  claim  that  providing  this 
sei'vice  will  increase  the  paiticipaUon 
of  women  in  the  work  force.  However, 
this  hypothesis  lias  not  been  proven  cor- 
rect. Miss  Woolsey  observes: 

All  the  evidence  to  date  indicates  that 
offering  day  care  has  little  or  no  effect  on  a 
woman's  decision  to  worX.  The  moet  gener- 
OTis  estimate  Is  that  the  avallabnity  of  even 
free  (lay  care  centers,  together  with  the 
availability  of  training,  explains  about  10 
per  cent  of  mothers*  decisions  to  enter  the 
work  force.  What  matters  most  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Job  when  that  is  available,  most 
mothers  find  a  way  to  cope  with  child  care 
problem. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  noted 
that,  while  Federal  child  care  proposals 
are  purported  to  be  tools  to  strengthen 
the  family  structure,  t*iey  actually  carry 
an  implicit  endorsement  of  institutional 
child  care.  Supporters  of  chfid  care  leg- 
islation repeatedly  acknowledge  that  the 
family  should  continue  to  provide  the 
basis  for  effective  diild  development. 
However,  as  Miss  Woolsey  states: 
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One  cannot  resist 
advocates  of  day  care 
the  poor,  are  seized  bj 
know  better  what  the 
the  child's  family. 
For  those  who  harbor 
resewch    evidence    Is 
Sheldon  White  of 
research  as  showing 
is  neutral  in  its  effect 
ment.  At  least  one  can 
evidence  that  day  care 
any  active  harm — but 
good  evidence  about  a 
velopment,   relying   on 
for  child  care  at  homn 
does  not  seem  such  a 


feeling  that  some 
(^nters,  especially  for 
the  Idea  that  they 
child  needs  than  do 
or  neighbors, 
such  thoughts,  the 
cold    comfort.    Prof, 
summarized  that 
adequate  day  care 
on  human  develop- 
say  that  there  is  no 
centers  appear  to  do 
the  absence  of  any 
postive  effect  on  de- 
parents'   preference 
or  at  a  neighbor's 
lad  Idea. 


rel  itlves. 


Harv  ird 

thiit 


with  federally 

hat,  although  the 

voluntary,  day  care 

;ertainly  exert  In- 

familles   to  enroll 

care  centers.  Yet, 

indicated,  there  Is 

that  institutional 

to  family  or  com- 


One  of  the  problems 
funded  day  care  is 
services  would  be 
professionals  would 
tense  pressures   on 
their  children  in  chil^ 
as  Miss  Woolsey  has 
no  basis  for  assumin  r 
day  care  is  preferabL  i 
munity  care. 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  the  Post  atticle 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  olfcection 
was  ordered  to  be  pripted 
as  follows 
Questioning  the  VAiromr  or  Day   Cabe 
(By  Suzanne    3.  Woolsey) 

ovf  r  the  population  ex- 


ai  k 


b;r 


ths 


sta  adards. 


Although  concern 
plosion  has  caused 
some  disrepute  of  lat^ 
dren  is  bidding  to 
most  likely  to  genera^ 
from  nearly  all  parts 
trum.  The  Post  edltor^l 
porting    the    recent 
vetoed  last  Tuesday 
fleets  the  conventional 
is  the  answer  to  both 
tlve  prayers:  first,  that 
cal  to  giving  women 
ticlpate   in   the   work 
given  high  enough 
significantly    enhance 
ment;  and  third,  that 
themselves  good  places 
cipients  as  staff,  and  thjii.s 
dole. 

Unfortunately,  the 
port  the  contention  tb 
federally   subsidized 
perform  any  one  of 
The  support  for  heavy 
day-care  centers  is 
geries    of   hopes    that 
thing   about  a  numbe^ 
objectives.   The   goals, 
challenged.   But   when 
federal  program  avoid 
whether  it  can  do  an  r 
stead,  take  refuge  In 
in  which  they  claim 
however  vague,  it  is 
carefully.    One    cannon 
uncomfortably,   that 
which  the  supporters 
worthless  Pentagon 
few  years  have  been 
time. 


Potentially,  the  mo4t 
and  social  rationale  fc  r 
is  its  effect  on  partic  Ipation 
the  labor  force.  Unfortunately 
dence  to  date  Indicates 
has   little   or  no  effect 
cision  to  work.  The  m>st 
Is  that  the  availability 
centers,    together   witi  i 
training,    e.xplains    ataput 
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unanimous  con- 
be  printed  in 

the  article 
in  the  Record, 


motherhood  to  fall  Into 
day  care  for  chll- 
ace  It  as  the  cause 
uncritical  support 
the  political  spec- 
of  March  15,  sup- 
fideral    day-care    bill. 
President  Ford,  re- 
wisdom  that  day  care 
liberal  and  conserva- 
the  program  Is  crlti- 
opportunlty  to  par- 
force;    second,   that, 
day  care  can 
children's    develop- 
day  care  centers  sire 
to  employ  welfare  re- 
to  get  them  off  the 


e" 


day- 


ral  her 


idence  does  not  sup- 

t  day  care,  especially 

-care   centers,    can 

t^ose  tasks  at  all  well. 

federal  subsidies  for 

bEised  on  a  con- 

tbey    can   do   some- 

of  disparate  social 

as   such,   cannot   be 

tlie  supporters  of  a 

(Rebating  on  the  merits 

single  Job  and,  In- 

;nultlplylng  the  areas 

t  can  do  something, 

time  to  stop  and  look 

help    remembering. 

1  his   Is   the   tactic   to 

of  some  of  the  more 

enterprises  of  the  last 

I  rought  from  time  to 


powerful  economic 

subsidized  day  care 

of  women  In 

all  the  evl- 

that  offering  day  care 

on   a  woman's   de- 

generous  estimate 

of  even  free  day-care 

the   availability   of 

10    per    cent    of 


mothers'  decisions  to  enter  the  work  force. 
What  matters  most  Is  the  existence  of  a  Job — 
when  that  is  available,  most  mothers  find  a 
way  to  cope  with  the  child-care  problem. 

The  WIN  program,  designed  to  put  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work,  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  volunteers,  many  of  them  the 
mothers  of  young  children — but  the  prob- 
lem has  been  finding  Jobs,  not  day-care  ar- 
rangements. Similarly,  when  day-care  ar- 
rangements i"<reak  down,  the  predicted  Job 
disruption  does  not  appear  to  occur:  a  1973 
study  m  South  Carolina  of  low-Income  moth- 
ers whose  day-care  center  was  closed  found 
that  everyone  continued  to  work,  nearly  all 
in  the  same  Jobs,  and  that  each  found  other 
arrangements  for  her  children  within  a  few 
days.  Moreover,  a  1976  Stanford  Research 
Institute  report  summarizing  studies  of  the 
demand  for  day  care  among  working  par- 
ents indicates  that  the  type  of  day  care  pre- 
ferred by  most  parents  of  all  Income  groups 
is  not  the  formal  center  but  Informal  ar- 
rangements in  the  home  or  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  1960s  several  corporations  set 
up  day-care  centers  as  a  service  to  their 
employees;  most  shut  down  within  a  few 
years  for  lack  of  enrollment.  The  Gary,  Ind., 
income  maintenance  experiment  offered  a 
free  high-quality  day-care  center  to  the  chil- 
dren of  welfare  mothers  at  work  or  In 
school.  There  were  virtually  no  takers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  ever  been  the  parent 
of  a  3-year-old  with  the  sniffles  on  a  rainy 
winter  day.  It  is  much  easier  to  leave  him 
In  or  near  home  with  a  relative  or  neighbor 
than  to  have  to  decide  whether  he  is  sick 
enough  to  warrant  losing  a  day  of  work 
yourself  or  whether  he  can  safely  be  taken 
by  public  transportation  across  town  to  the 
center. 

When  cost  is  added  to  the  equation,  in- 
formal care  outside  centers  looks  even  more 
attractive.  First  of  all,  care  at  home  or  with 
a  relative  or  neighbor  costs  very  little,  large- 
ly because  child  care  Is  usually  not  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  babysitter,  who  Is  keeping 
bouse  at  the  same  time.  In  1965,  only  25 
per  cent  of  working  mothers  paid  for  child 
care  at  all.  Though  prices  have  risen  since 
then,  the  cost  of  Informal  babysitting  still 
Is  estimated  to  range  from  being  free  to 
about  $800  per  year. 

When  child  care  becomes  a  fulltime  oc- 
cupation, rather  thsn  a  side  line,  the  cost 
rises  significantly  If  even  subsistence  wages 
are  paid.  In  addition,  the  staff-to-child  ratio 
for  preschool  children  In  day-care  centers 
must  be  quite  high  (1  to  4  below  age  3, 
1  to  7  for  4-5  year  old) ,  so  there  Is  little 
savings  possible  from  having  one  person  care 
for  many  children  in  centers. 

Consequently,  ordinary  centers  cost  up- 
ward of  $1,600  per  child  even  with  staff  paid 
at  the  minimum  wage.  As  80  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  day  care  are  staff  salaries,  the  more 
professional  the  staff,  the  higher  the  cost. 
Fulltime  centers  with  educational  programs, 
or  all-day  public  preschools,  now  cost  about 
the  same  as  tuition  in  major  private  univer- 
sities (between  $3,000  and  $5,000).  Intensive 
experimental  projects  run  twice  that. 

But  what  of  employing  welfare  recipients 
to  staff  the  centers?  Might  not  enough  be 
saved  on  welfare  payments  to  make  vhe  whole 
operation  financially  worthwhile?  A  dilemma 
makes  that  most  unlikely — In  order  to  make 
welfare  mothers  competitive  with  the  un- 
employed teachers  and  trained  paraprofes- 
sionals  now  available  to  work  In  day-care 
centers,  such  costly  training  Is  necessary  that 
any  saving  in  reduced  welfare  outlays  is 
wiped  out.  HEW's  own  employees'  center  was 
set  up  in  1970  to  show  the  wisdom  of  using 
welfare  mothers  as  staff:  The  project  ended 
two  years  later  with  costs  running  about 
$3,600  per  child. 

But  even  If  most  parents  do  not  prefer 
day-care    centers    and    they    are    extremely 


costly,  Is  it  worth  it  for  the  children's  sake? 
Research  has  concentrated  on  preschools  and 
centers  with  Intensive  social  and  educational 
programs.  Even  In  these  "super  centers"  the 
results  are  mixed.  Generally,  no  significant 
developmental  gains  In  the  children  are  de- 
tected. Occasionally,  university-based  re- 
search centers  report  short-term  gains  in 
IQ  and  social  skills  in  the  children  enrolled, 
but  there  Is  not  yet  evidence  that  these  galn.s 
will  last  long  enough  to  help  the  child  in 
school,  and  so  far  the  techniques  developed 
In  the  hot-house  envlroimient  of  researci! 
projects  have  not  been  transplanted  success- 
fully to  other  programs. 

Day-care  centers  may  to  some  extent  sim- 
plify the  delivery  to  poor  children  of  other 
things  they  do  clearly  need — better  food  and 
medical  care,  for  example — but  centers  are 
by  no  means  necessary  for  such  programs. 

One  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  some 
advocates  of  day-care  centers,  especially  for 
the  poor,  are  seized  by  the  Idea  that  they 
know  better  what  the  child  needs  than  do 
the  child's  family,  relatives  or  nelgbors.  For 
those  who  harbor  such  thoughts,  the  research 
evidence  to  date  is  cold  comfort.  Prof.  Shel- 
don White  of  Harvard  summarizes  that  re- 
search as  showing  that  adequate  day  care  Is 
neutral  In  Its  effect  on  human  development. 
At  least  one  can  say  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  day-care  centers  appear  to  do  any 
active  harm — but  in  the  absence  of  any  good 
evidence  about  a  positive  effect  on  develop- 
ment, relying  on  parents'  preference  for  child 
care  at  home  or  at  a  neighbor's  does  not  seem 
to  be  such  a  bad  idea. 

Although  the  public  debate  about  day  care 
has  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  day- 
care centers,  federal  Involvement  In  day  care 
has,  over  the  years,  extended  far  beyond 
center  programs.  The  federal  program  Is  it- 
self proportionately  somewhat  more  biased 
toward  funding  day-care  centei-s  than  public 
demand  would  seem  to  dictate,  but  most 
federal  day-care  money  is  still  spent  for 
noucenter  day  care. 

Of  approximately  $1.5  billion  of  federal 
money  In  25  different  subsidy  programs,  at 
least  one-third  reimburses  parents  directly 
for  the  expense  of  child  care  through  tax- 
deductions  or  through  disregarding  the  share 
of  Income  spent  on  child  care  when  welfare 
payments  are  computed.  The  remainder  in- 
cluded subsidizing  In-home  and  neighbor- 
hood arrangements,  teacher  training,  loans 
to  small  businesses,  experimental  preschool 
programs,  and  day-care  centers.  Head  Start, 
which  has  historically  provided  some  full-day 
care  in  addition  to  Its  basic  half-day  pre- 
school program,  has  itself  diversified  over  the 
last  several  years  into  five  different  types  of 
programs,  with  greater  attention  to  the  home 
and  much  less  to  the  Head  Start  center. 

Thl.s  brings  us  back  to  the  ai-guments  about 
the  recently  vetoed  day-care  legislation. 
Theology  aside,  the  substance  of  the  dispute 
has  to  do  with  the  proper  staff-child  ratio 
to  bo  imposed  on  day-care  centers,  whether 
the  federal  government  or  the  states  shoxild 
do  the  imposing,  the  amount  of  time  the 
centers  can  take  to  reach  that  ratio,  and  the 
degree  to  which  welfare  mothers  are  not; 
instead,  improving  tax  and  welfare  payment 
credits  so  that  working  parents  can  have 
more  money  to  arrange  day  care  as  they 
best  see  fit. 

Maybe  that's  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. But,  unlike  tryhig  to  manage  day  care 
for  the  nation's  children  from  Capitol  Hill 
and  HEW,  or  for  that  matter,  from  Albany 
and  Richmond,  at  least  it  is  not  throwing 
problems  at  the  problem. 


SIKKIM  AND  NEPAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne.v 
York  Times  published  an  article  in  its 
edition  of  April  26,   1976  reporting  on 
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the  concern  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepal  for 

the  preservation  of  Its  independence 
from  India.  Nepal's  concern  is  a  long- 
standing one,  but  India's  absorption  in 

1974  of  Nepal's  former  neighbor,  Sikkim, 
provided  stark  evidence  that  the  small 
nations  of  the  Himalayas  occupy  a  pre- 

cai-ious  position  vis-a-vis  their  giant 
neighbor  to  the  south.  Interestingly 
enough,  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  Sikkim  is  of  Nepah  origin. 

I  fervently  hope  that  Nepal  will  be  able 
to  avoid  the  fate  of  Sikkim.  So  far,  India 
has  made  no  threatening  moves  against 
Nepal,  but  that  Is  of  little  comfort  for  a 
small  nation  sharing  a  sub-continent 
with  an  increasingly  ambitious  power 
which  has  demonstrated  little  respect  for 
the  territorial  integrity  of  its  smaller 
neighbors. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  India  took 
advantage  of  mysteriously  incited  disor- 
ders in  tiny  Sikkim  to  send  and  main- 
tain a  police  force  of  400  in  that  country. 
It  was  after  that  presence  was  intro- 
duced that  a  renm  of  a  previously  held 
election  was  arranged  and  brought  a 
pro -India  party  Into  power  which 
promptly  petitioned  the  Indian  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  "association"  of  Sikkim 
with  India. 

In  these  days  of  heightened  congres- 
sional concern  for  human  rights  around 
the  world,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  what  has  befallen  Sikkim. 
Hopefully  Nepal,  and  also  Bhutan,  will 
fare  better;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  India 
that  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
states,  both  large  and  small,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
must  be  upheld.  The  large  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  the  United  States,  have 
a  responsibility  to  condemn  the  actions 
of  countries  which  threaten  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  smaller  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
April  26,  1976  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nepal  Finds  Independence  Threatened  by 

India's  Growing  Might  in  South  Asia 
(By  WiUiam  Borders) 

Katmandu,  Nepal,  April  12. — Every  sign  of 
India's  growing  predominance  in  South 
Asia— and  particularly  the  most  recent  one, 
the  annexation  of  nearby  Sikkim  last  year — 
Is  a  cause  for  some  uneasiness  in  Katmandu. 

A  Western  diplomat  In  this  ancient  capital 
city,  a  rambling  hodgepodge  of  temples  and 
pagodas  and  Intricately  carved  doorwavs,  as- 
sessed the  situation  this  way: 

"What  the  Nepalese  want  to  avoid  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  someone  in  New 
Delhi  raises  the  question,  'Now  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  Nepal?'  " 

A  primitive  land  roughly  the  size  and 
shape  of  Tennessee,  Nepal  is  more  than  land- 
locked; it  Is,  as  one  of  Its  prime  ministers 
used  to  put  it,  "India-locked,"  since  its  only 
other  border,  with  China,  Is  blocked  by  the 
world's  highest  mountains.  Including  Everest. 

The  country's  cautious  diplomatic  course 
between  India  and  China,  with  an  eye  on  the 
world  beyond.  Is  being  steered  by  the  30- 
year-old  King  Blrendra,  a  generally  well- 
regarded  monarch  whose  power  here  Is  al- 
most absolute.  TTie  King,  who  Is  revered  as 
an  Incarnation  of  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu,  Is 
a  successor  to  the  old  Gurkha  kingdom,  a 
link  with  Nepal's  past. 


KING  ATTENDED  BABVABD 

But  In  contrast  to  ancestors  who  wore 
the  emerald  and  diamond  crown  before  him. 
King  Blrendra.  who  attended  Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Tokyo,  Is  also  a  link  with 
the  future  which  he  calls  "an  age  when  the 
Nepalese  people  shall  rouse  themselves  to 
seek  development." 

Even  his  opponents  concede  that  the  young 
King's  determination  is  sincere.  But  Nepal 
is  one  of  the  world's  least -<leveloped  coun- 
tries, and  the  task  he  has  set  Is  enormous. 

Most  of  the  13  million  people  here  live  on 
subsistence  farms,  growing  little  terraced 
patches  of  rice  or  wheat  up  and  down  the 
mountainsides.  None  of  them  are  starving; 
this  country  Is  an  exporter  of  food,  unlike 
Its  neighbors.  But  many  Nepalese  are  mal- 
nourished, and  fewer  than  one  In  five  can 
read.  ,  ^ 

As  growing  numbers  of  foreign  totirists  are 
discovering,  the  country  Is  a  picture-post- 
card paradise  of  clean  streams,  Alpine  hiking 
trails  and  snowy  peaks. 

But  the  landscape  is  also  traversed  by 
barefoot  peasants,  hopelessly  trudging  mUes 
every  day  with  heavy  loads  of  hay  or  kindling 
supported  by  slings  around  their  foreheads. 
They  lead  a  hard  life,  and  It  lasts,  on  average, 
less  than  40  years. 

In  his  drive  "to  enhance  the  welfare  and 
dignity  of  our  people,"  which  he  describes 
as  a  major  goal.  King  Blrendra  rules  with  a 
degree  of  power  exercised  by  few  of  the 
world's  remaining  kings.  Nepal  Is  technically 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  King  as  the  sole 
source  of  Government  authority,  and  polit- 
ical parties  have  been  banned  since  1960. 

Just  last  December,  he  proclaimed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  ef- 
fective veto  power  over  political  candidates 
at  all  levels  to  a  nine-member  national  com- 
mission appointed  by  him.  Moreover,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  serve  at  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  he  can  amend  the  Con- 
stitution almost  at  will. 

MOUNTAINS   DIVIDE    PEOPLE 

Because  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
Nepal  Is  unusually  disparate  for  Its  size,  with 
Isolated  pockets  of  people  speaking  more 
than  a  dozen  languages.  Until  recently, 
many  of  them  thought  of  "Nepal"  as  apply- 
ing only  to  the  Katmandu  VaUey,  and  not  to 
the  partlcvUar  hillside  that  they  called  home. 

In  an  effort  to  pull  It  all  together  as  a  na- 
tion, and  presumably  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  as  well.  King  Blrendra 
travels  extensively,  tising  a  helicopter  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  people  live  several  days' 
walk  or  more  from  the  nearest  road. 

As  part  of  his  rush  toward  development, 
the  King  has  begun  a  vigorous  road-build- 
ing program,  and  there  are  also  plans  to  be- 
gin developing  Nepal's  enormous  hydro- 
electric potential,  provided  by  the  20-thou- 
sand-foot  drop  that  Its  rivers  take. 

In  both  efforts,  as  In  so  many  other  things 
that  are  going  on  here,  India  Is  playing  an 
Important  role.  Though  a  major  recipient  of 
the  world's  foreign  aid  itself.  New  Delhi  Is 
also  the  principal  donor  to  Nepal,  giving  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $10  million  a  year. 

The  Indians  are  planning  to  participate 
financially  in  the  construction  of  two  huge 
power  projects  in  northwestern  Nepal.  Since 
these  projects  will  generate  far  more  elec- 
tricity than  Nepal  could  ever  use,  most  of  It 
win  be  sent  across  the  border  Into  northern 
India,  and  the  fact  that  the  Indians  con- 
cede their  dependence  on  that  power  makes 
some  Nepalese  a  bit  nervous. 

In  late  1974,  when  India  first  moved  de- 
cisively to  take  over  the  adjoining  state  of 
Sikkim  whose  population  is  largely  of  Nep- 
alese origin,  the  reaction  here  was  swift  and 
intense. 


INDIA    RECALLED    ENVOT 

Angry,  chanting  crowds  attacked  the  In- 
dian Embassy  and  Indian  shops  In  Kat- 
mandu, and  New  Delhi  caUed  Its  ambassador 
home  for  consiil  tat  Ions. 

Soon  afterward,  In  a  more  that  it  denies 
was  retaliatory,  India  decided  to  start  charg- 
ing "realistic"  prices  for  such  goods  as  ce- 
ment. Iron  and  coal,  which  It  exports  to 
Nepal,  rather  than  selling  them  at  the  sub- 
sidized domestic  prices. 

The  price  increases  were  a  reminder  that 
New  Delhi's  economic  leverage  Is  enormous,- 
since  90  percent  of  Nepal's  foreign  trade 
comes  from  India.  Yaks  carry  a  trickle  of 
commercial  goods  across  the  mountains  to 
China. 

Now  negotiations  are  beginning  for  a  new 
agreement  on  trade  and  the  transit  of  for- 
eign goods.  When  Prime  Minister  Tulsi  Girl 
paid  a  visit  to  India  earlier  this  month  to 
lay  the  groxindwork  for  them,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  be  conciliatory. 

Despite  the  authoritarian  nature  of  King 
Birendra's  rule,  he  has  attracted  little  wide- 
spread overt  opposition.  One  reason  why.  peo- 
ple here  say,  may  be  that  there  Is  no  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  in  Nepal,  a  country  ruled 
until  25  years  ago  by  tyrannical  prime  min- 
isters who  kept  even  the  monarchs.  King 
Birendra's  ancestors  virtual  prisoners. 

Among  supporters  of  the  King,  there  was 
some  gratification  last  summer  when — the 
long  shadow  of  India  once  again — Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  suspended  civil  liberties 
In  that  country.  The  action  supported  their 
contention  that  parliamentary  democracy  is 
unsuitcd  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

Opponents  of  the  King  say.  however,  that 
an  absolute  monarchy's  days  must  be  num- 
bered. As  one  of  the  planks  In  his  develop- 
ment program.  King  Blrendra  Is  moving  with 
relative  swiftness  toward  universal  educa- 
tion, with  new  little  brick  schoolhouses  cling- 
ing to  hUlsides  all  over  the  country.  That 
could  work  against  him,  In  the  opinion  of 
one  prominent  anti-Government  figure  here. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  OZONE  PROTEC- 
TION PROVISIONS  OP  S.  3219 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  support  of  section  16  of  the  bill 
(S.  3219)  reported  by  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  dealing  with  "Ozone  Protec- 
tion" and  in  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment (No.  1577)  thereto  ofifered  by  om- 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  PackwoodK 

Some  scientists  ha\'e  put  forward  liie 
theory  that  fluorocarbon  emissions  from 
aerosol  spray  cans  and  refrigeration  and 
air-conditioning  systems  may  rise 
through  the  atmosphere,  eventually  re- 
act with  the  ozone  layer  and  diminish  it. 
If  this  chain  of  events  does,  in  fact,  oc- 
cur, there  could  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  radiation  reach- 
ing the  Earth's  surface,  which,  if  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude,  could  cause  increased 
incidence  of  skin  cancer  and  have  other 
adverse  effects. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
fully  deals  with  this  possibility.  It  would 
direct  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  regulate  fluorocarbon  emis- 
sions if  it  were  to  find  that  such  emis- 
sions could  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
contribute  to  a  danger  to  the  public 
health.  Any  regulations  formulated  by 
EPA  to  deal  with  the  matter  would  be 
promulgated  by  April  1,  1978  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
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timetable  for  the  decision-making  Is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  years. 

One  of  the  things  to  empliasize  Is  that  the 
model  work  has  been  based  on  one  and  two- 
dimensional  models  of  the  atmosphere. 
Clearly,  these  are  not  going  to  give  an  ac- 
curate picture.  We  need  two  and  three-di- 
mensional models,  supplemented  by  actual 
samplings,  not  only  of  ihe  upper  atmosphere 
but  in  the  trojiosphere  to  make  certain  that 
when  we  predict  what  will  happen  in  five, 
ten  or  twenty  years,  that  the  models  are 
validated.  We  are  aiming  for  a  two-year  time- 
frame to  develop  the  sclenitflc  case  to  give 
the  decision-makers,  whoever  the  Congress 
decides  to  give  that  power  to  the  best  pos- 
sible Information  to  make  the  decision. 

As  I  say,  it  will  be  a  two-year  timeframe. 

Tlie  committee's  bill  addresses  the 
problem  we  confront  in  laudatory  fash- 
ion. It  authorizes  responsible  govern- 
mental bodies  to  go  forward  and  get  the 
information  v.hlch  is  required.  At  the 
same  time,  it  gives  the  EPA  immediate 
power  to  act  if  it  appears  there  is  a  need 
to  do  so.  The  Agency  need  not  wait  for 
completely  conclusive  scientific  evidence ; 
it  can  act  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
evidence  that  there  is  indeed  a  real  prob- 
lem. On  the  other  hand,  precipitous  ac- 
tion— with  its  economic  dislocations  and 
losses  in  jobs — is  not  what  responsible 
and  interested  obseiTcrs  say  is  needed. 
I  urge,  therefore,  defeat  o'  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon 
when  the  matter  comes  before  us  for 
vote. 
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CLEAN   AIR   ACT  AMENDMENTS    <S. 
3219) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  to  tire  list  of  those 
cosponsoring  my  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  (S.  3219) .  I 
appreciate  the  support  of  my  colleague 
In  this  extremely  important  matter. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
extent  of  my  concern  that  Congress 
carefully  consider  my  amendments  be- 
fore making  any  decision  on  the  non- 
degradation  section  of  the  bill.  I  hardly 
need  remind  any  of  you  that  this  country 
is  still  engaged  in  recovering  from  a  very 
severe  recession.  Our  unemployment  lev- 
els are  still  unacceptably  high.  Behmd 
this  recession  is  the  energy  crisis,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  precipitated 
it.  Though  much  of  the  recessionary 
pressure  has  been  relieved,  the  energy 
problem  remains,  and  threatens  to  rekin- 
dle the  recession.  We  simply  must  come 
10  grips  with  this  problem. 

In  this  context  any  large-scale  deci- 
sion which  seriously  curtails  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  reach  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency in  the  near  future,  must  be 
looked  at  very  closely,  even  suspiciously. 
As  you  may  all  know,  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  formulating  long-term  energy 
strategies  now  concede  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  meet  its  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence by  1980,  or  even  1985.  At  pres- 
ent levels  of  action,  it  may  not  even  be 
possible  to  acliieve  this  goal  by  1990 — 
and  that  is  at  present  levels  of  action. 
Any  serious  retardation  in  the  expansion 
of  energy  resource  development  will  push 
t'ne  final  outcome  even  further  back. 

Obviou.slv,  the  decision  for  increasing 


energy  production  can  only  be  analyzed 
in  light  of  competing  national  goals. 
Most  important  In  this  regard  are  com- 
peting environmental  goals.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  environmentalist  positions 
in  tJie  past,  as  author  of  the  bills  which 
created  three  of  our  national  parks,  and 
as  one  who  expressed  concern  for  our 
environment  long  before  it  was  generally 
popular  to  do  so,  I  can  freely  say  that  my 
amendments  are  not  aimed  in  an  en- 
vii-onmentally-irresponsible  direction. 
These  amendments  do  not  argue  that 
nondeterioration  is  a  bad  thing  or  that 
clean  air  and  development  are  incom- 
patible and  hence,  that  the  latter  must 
be  given  precedence.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  admit  the  probable  utility  of  such  a 
policy  and  merely  request  that  before  the 
final  decision  can  be  made  as  to  whether 
that  policy  should  be  implemented,  Con- 
gress should  be  told  what  the  cost  will  be. 

We  all  want  clean  air.  We  even  v.ant 
the  air  cleaner  than  the  minimum  level 
required  for  protection  of  health  iuid 
welfare.  But  how  much  is  that  last  incre- 
ment of  clean  air  worth?  Is  it  worth  a 
half  a  million  jobs?  Is  it  worth  further 
reliance  on  imsecured  sources  for  a  ma- 
jority of  our  energy  needs?  Is  it  worth  a 
substantial  "lock-up"  of  large  areas  of 
the  Nation  from  further  industrial  ex- 
pansion? 

Of  course,  I  cannot  vouch  for  these 
figures  or  suppositions.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cost  will  be.  It  may  be  much 
less,  it  may  be  much  more.  That  is  the 
biggest  problem,  and  the  one  to  which 
my  amendments  are  addressed.  We  sim- 
ply must  have  more  information  on  the 
costs  of  nondeterioration  before  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  we  can  afford  it. 
We  are  tied  Into  a  situation  In  which  en- 
ergy cutbacks  are  an  environmental 
necessity,  but  In  which  increased  energy 
production  is  an  equal  economic  neces- 
sity. 

In  such  a  predicament,  tlie  clearest 
need  is  for  adequate  and  full  Information 
on  all  Issues,  and  yet  this  Is  obviously  the 
area  of  greatest  gap  in  tlie  present  non- 
degradation  discussion.  We  must  have 
this  information  before  we  can  rationally 
decide  what  direction  this  counti-y 
should  take  and  with  what  level  of  com- 
mitment to  competing  national  goals. 


HUD   FINDS   OWN   MEDICINE   HARD 
TO  SWALLOW 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  I  have  received  a  large 
amount  of  mail  from  New  Mexicans  who 
are  concerned,  confused,  and  angered  by 
contradictoi-y  and  seemingly  endless  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

I  have  talked  about  tliis  problem,  and 
the  effect  it  has  on  citizen  confidence  In 
Government,  in  the  past.  I  intend  to  press 
the  point  more  precisely  in  the  future, 
using  survey  data  and  responses  to  polls 
I  have  .sent  my  constituents. 

However,  some  citizens  in  the  West 
have  decided  to  return  the  favor  to  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
riobbs,  N.  Mex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Newsletter,  such  "kindness"  is  related. 

I  am  struck  by  the  diabolical  inge- 
nuity of  the  plan  of  the  Midland,  Tex., 
mayor  Ernest  Angelo,  that  this  accoimt 
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in  the  Hobbs  publication  outlines.  Per- 
haps the  mayor's  methods  could  be  used 
to  prod  Congress  toward  a  reform  of  the 
laws  passed  that  have  caused  the  mounds 
of  redtape  that  confound  the  Nation. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Piesident,  with  a 
definite  outline  of  what  we  all  could  do 
to  give  the  devil  his  due,  but  I  think  per- 
liaps  the  Hobbs  account  of  what  I  will 
call  "Midland's  Revenge"  sums  it  all  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  story,  "HUD  Finds  Own 
Medicine  Hard  To  Swallow."  from  the 
Hobbs  Chamber  of  Commerce  Newsletter, 
be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
HUD  Finds  Own  Medicine  Hard  to  Swallow 

When  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  asked  Midland,  Texas 
for  a  reserved  parking  space  at  the  municipal 
airport  It  got  a  heaping  dose  of  its  own  bu- 
reaucratic medicine. 

Although  the  pUl  was  sugarcoated,  it  was 
also  food  for  thought. 

Mayor  Ernest  Angelo  said  it  took  Midland 
eight  months  to  get  Its  application  for  HUD 
funds  through  the  government's  red  tape 
jungle.  So  when  HUD's  regional  office  in 
Dallas  asked  Midland  to  set  aside  a  parking 
space  at  the  airport  for  a  HUD  field  employe. 
Midland  returned  the  "favor." 

Mayor  Angelo  wrote  HUD's  Dallas  office: 
'You  must  submit  three  executed  and  four- 
teen confirmed  copies  of  this  application. 

"Submit  the  make  and  model  of  the  pro- 
posed vehicle  to  be  parked  in  the  space 
together  with  certified  assurance  that  every- 
one connected  with  the  manufacture,  serv- 
icing and  operation  of  same  were  paid  ac- 
cording to  a  wage  scale  that  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

"Submit  a  genealogical  table  for  everyone 
who  will  operate  said  vehicle  so  that  we  can 
ascertain  that  there  will  be  a  precisely  exact 
equal  percentage  of  whites,  blacks  and  other 
minorities  as  well  as  women  and  the  elderly. 

"Submit  certified  assurances  that  all  op- 
erators of  said  vehicle  and  any  filling  station 
personnel  that  service  same  will  be  equipped 
with  steel-toed  boots,  safety  goggles  and 
crash  helmets  and  that  the  vehicle  will  be 
equipped  with  at  least  safety  belts  and  an 
air  bag  to  show  compliance  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"Submit  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments. You  will  probably  want  to  hire  an  ex- 
pensive consultant  for  this  item  as  you  prob- 
ably have  no  one  on  your  staff  with  the  ex- 
pertise to  prepare  it.  The  statement  should 
show  the  number  of  times  the  vehicle  will 
be  operated,  time  of  day,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  and  an 
exact  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  atmosphere  in  West  Texas. 

".  .  .  to  obtain  approval  of  a  negative  im- 
pact statement  you  will  not  be  able  to  op- 
erate the  car  on  gasoline  produced  from  do- 
mestic oil  because  that  would  require  some- 
one to  discover  it,  process  and  deliver  it  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  private  person,  firm 
or  corporation  might  realize  a  profit  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  activities  and  this  simply  won't 
do.  However,  tf  the  gasoline  is  produced  from 
foreign  oil  this  will  be  aceptable  .  .  .  You  will 
not  be  able  to  operate  the  car  from  energy 
produced  from  coal  because  this  might  re- 
quire digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  that 
is  simply  not  acceptable  in  the  United  States: 
.  .  .  not  operate  the  car  by  solar  energy  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
energy  available  and  it  is  entirely  too  prac- 
tical to  justify  any  expenditure  for  research 
and  development. 

Angelo's  postscript  noted  the  city  would 
be  happy,  however,  to  dispense  with  the  red 
tape  and  grant  HUD  a  parking  spare. 


Copies  were  sent  to  President  Gerald  Ford 
and  other  government  leaders. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22,  over  40  States  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  officially  commemorated  Queen 
Isabella  Day  in  honor  of  the  great  Span- 
ish monarch  whose  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  expeditions  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus holds  a  central  place  in  the  story  of 
the  Age  of  Exploration. 

April  22,  1976  marked  the  525th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella 
I,  daughter  of  John  II  of  Castile.  Her 
marriage  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in 
1426  led  to  the  imification  of  Spain,  and 
the  start  of  a  period  of  world  power  and 
infiuence  for  the  Nation  that  was  to  last 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Queen  Isabella  proved  to  be  a  power- 
ful ruler  in  an  age  of  kings.  Intelligent 
and  perceptive,  the  young  queen  was 
among  a  handful  who  saw  merit  in  the 
proposal  of  Christopher  Columbus  to 
reach  the  rich  lands  of  the  East  by  sail- 
ing west.  Against  the  counsel  of  her  ad- 
visors, Isabella  agreed  to  support  Colum- 
bus, offering  to  sacrifice  her  crown  jewels 
if  necessary  to  raise  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion which  directly  challenger  the  con- 
temporary concept  of  the  world. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  when  we 
focus  our  attention  on  those  who  have 
made  their  mark  on  the  development  of 
this  Nation,  we  cannot  forget  Queen  Isa- 
bella I,  a  brave  woman  whose  foresight 
contributed  so  importantly  to  one  of 
history's  greatest  adventures. 


SIX   DOWN,   TWENTY-SIX   TO   GO 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  briefiy  speak  about  our 
method  of  selecting  candidates  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States — 
I  am  referring  to  our  primary  system. 
This  is  a  system  that  was  not  contem- 
plated by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

They  believed  through  the  electoral 
system,  distinguished  citizens  would 
gather  together  every  4  years  and 
elect  the  best  qualified  person  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  However, 
political  parties  soon  arose,  as  did  the 
need  for  some  system  of  selecting  candi- 
dates. Today,  there  is  not  a  single  sys- 
tem but  55  different  systems,  each  with 
different  rules,  often  conflicting. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
improve  this  system  including  a  national 
primary  or  regional  primaries — even  at  a 
glance  there  are  many  problems  with 
these  suggestions.  For  example,  if  we 
established  a  national  primary  would 
you  have  a  rimoff?  Who  would  pay  the 
cost?  What  would  the  qualifying  re- 
quirements be? 

Or  take  the  suggestion  of  regional  pri- 
maries. Where  would  th6  lines  be  drawn? 
North  and  south  or  east  and  west?  States 
that  are  similar?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  would  be  but  I  do  know  that 
wherever  the  lines  were  drawn,  inequities 
might  occur. 

Dozens  of  variations  have  been  sug- 
gested on  these  alternatives.  I  would 
commend  to  tiie  Senate  a  recent  edi- 


torial on  this  subject  from  the  Portales 
News-Tribune  by  Gordon  K.  Greaves 
titled  "Six  Down,  Twenty-six  To  Go." 
As  Mr.  Greaves  succinctly  said: 

The  greatest  risk  we  run  in  having  too 
many  elections,  and  too  "many  pivotal"  pri- 
maries Is  that  the  voter  will  be  weary  of 
them,  and  quit  trying  to  keep  the  score.  Al- 
ready, there  is  some  evidence  that  a  great 
many  of  us  have  decided  that  "it  doesn't 
really  make  any  difference." 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  fear  that  the 
current  chaotic  system  may  discourage 
participation  in  om-  electoral  system.  I 
have  cosponsored,  along  with  24  of  my 
colleagues.  Senate  joint  Resolution  166 
which  would  create  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  study  the  various  alternatives 
to  our  present  system.  I  urge  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  to  closely  examine  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Greaves  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portales  (N.  Mex.)  News -Tribune, 

March  28,  1976] 

Six  Down,  Twentt-Six  To  Go 

Six  states  have  held  Presidential  primaries 
up  to  now,  and  26  more  of  the.se  contests 
await  those  with  enough  stamina  to  stay. 

But  all  of  this  striving  is  only  preliminary 
to  the  winner-take-all  conventions — ^The 
Democrats  on  July  12-15  in  New  York,  and 
the  Republicans  Aug.  16-19  in  Kansas  City. 

Jimmy  Carter  got  the  attention  he  needed 
on  Feb.  24  in  New  Hanipshire  to  make  of 
himself  a  serious  candidate  while  Sen.  Jack- 
son achieved  a  similar  status  the  following 
week  in  Massachusetts,  with  Morris  Udall 
coming  in  strongly  enough  to  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  liberal  wing. 

Carter's  successive  triumphs  in  Florida  on 
March  9,  Illinois  on  March  16.  and  North 
Carolina  on  the  23rd  put  him  almost  beyoud 
the  reach  of  George  Wallace. 

Birch  Bayh  called  it  quits  after  the  Florida 
primarj-,  while  Shriver  gave  up  the  race  after 
Illinois. 

Now,  Jackson,  and  Udall  are  concentrating 
on  the  April  6  primary  in  New  York,  and 
this  Is  likely  to  be  the  supreme  test  for  one 
or  the  other.  If  they  can't  put  together  a  tri- 
umph in  this  pivotal  primary,  they  may  as 
well  concede  to  Carter. 

Meanwhile  Ronald  Reagan,  who  stoutly 
maintained  through  five  losing  primaries 
that  a  challenger  of  an  incumbent  president 
who  could  come  "even  close"  to  half  the 
votes  was  to  be  taken  seriously,  got  a  healthy 
infusion  of  strength  in  an  upset  victory  in 
North  Carolina,  and  has  caused  Pi-esident 
Ford  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at  his  method 
of  campaigning. 

So  we  can  say  that  at  this  point  the  pri- 
maries have  served  to  eliminate  those  wlio 
were  only  "hopeful"  and  has  given  the  front 
runners  a  test  of  durability  and  political 
agility. 

From  here  on  out  the  primaries  will  reach 
into  heretofore  untested  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

First  will  be  Arizona  on  April  24.  then 
Pennsylvania  on  April  27.  Those  two  prima- 
ries are  likely  to  be  pivotal  for  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, and  possibly  will  write  the  ticket  for 
Carter  versus  Jackson  or  Udall. 

After  Pennsylvania  comes  Texas  on  May  1. 
then  Alabama  and  Louisiana  on  May  8.  These 
three  states  surely  will  test  Carter's  strength 
in  the  South,  but  he  likely  will  already  be 
well  enough  ahead  as  to  be  able  to  discount 
a  resurgence  of  the  Wallace  popularity. 

Micliigan's  primary  on  May   18.  and  Ore- 
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SOME    RESOLUTIONS    FOR    EXXON 


Mr.  PHILIP  A. 
in  Its  campaign  to 
calling  for  vertical 
major  integrated  oil 
diistry  has  followed 
Before  Senate 
it  argues  that 
essential  to  the 
the  Industry.  But 
missions — where    the 
save   tax   dollars   by 
grated,"  Exxon  argue;? 
division  operates 

Another  contradictifcn 
dustry's   antidivestitui  e 
highlighted  in  a  recent 
Nader,  which  I  ask 
be  printed  in  the  ReccJrd 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  orde; 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HAST 
as   the   column   indicates 
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economics." 

That,  of  course,  is 
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since  the  oil  industry 
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listed  a  few  of  the  steps  necessary  if  the 
company  were  truly  to  embrace  competi- 
tive behavior. 
I  commend  the  piece  to  ray  colleagues. 
Exhibit  1 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  AprU  3,  1976] 

SOIIE  BESOLtTTIONS  FOE  EXXON 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 
W.  T.  Slick,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  of 
Exxon  Co.,  Is  calling  for  higher  profits,  lower 
taxes  and  less  government  Involvement  in 
the  oil  Industry. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  bu.sriness  econo- 
mists, he  declared: 

"GovMTunent  policy  needs  to  make  a  turn 
back  to  the  kind  of  economics  that  helped 
build  our  country— a  turn  back  to  market 
economics." 

In  a  phrase,  Exxon  wants  to  make  more 
money  in  order  to  raise  more  capital  and  is 
willing  to  abide  by  market  forces. 

For  a  company  which  supported  both  state 
government  control  of  oil  production  for 
some  40  years  as  well  as  the  oil  Import  quota 
from  1959  to  1973  in  order  to  bolster  higher 
domestic  gasoline  and  home  fuel  prices,  Mr. 
Slick's  call  for  market  economics  is  at  least 
a  tiurn  away  from  history. 

If  Mr.  Slick  is  to  be  believed,  he  should 
have  the  following  checklist,  perhaps  posted 
on  his  office  wall: 

"Exxon  resolves  to  return  to  market  forces 
by  taking  the  foUowlng  steps: 

"Stop  all  payments  to  political  parties  or 
politicians.  Slushing  almost  $50  million  dol- 
lars Just  to  Italian  politicians  and  party 
newspapers  between  1953  and  1971  by  Exxon 
could  have  interfered  with  market  economics. 

"Drop  all  Joint  ventures  with  other  major 
oil  companies  here  and  abroad.  Exxon,  Tex- 
aco, Gulf,  Mobil,  SheU,  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia, Amoco  and  Arco  should  not  be  In 
business  together,  sharing  their  commercial 
plans  and  information,  if  they  wish  to  com- 
pete under  market  economics. 

"Cease  all  product  exchange  agreements 
with  other  oil  companies.  Regularly  swapping 
oE  with  each  other  reduces  competition, 
avoids  an  open  market  and  binds  the  large 
oil  companies  closer  together.  Besides,  after 
spending  aU  that  advertising  money  on  the 
superiority  of  our  brand  name,  consumers 
might  be  upset  to  learn  it's  another  tiger 
in  their  tank. 

"Cease  cooperating  with  other  giant  oil 
companies  to  shore  up  the  OPEC  cartel,  as 
Fortune  magazine  pointed  out,  by  allocat- 
ing purchase  reductions  among  the  producing 
countries.  The  Shah  of  Iran  told  Anthony 
Sampson,  author  of  the  'Seven  Sisters'  (the 
seven  large  oil  companies) ,  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  OPEC  depends  on  the  global  ma- 
chinery of  the  'Sisters.' 

"Reject  all  federal  welfare  payments  to  the 
company,  whether  they  are  in  the  form  of 
tax  privUeges  or  Indirect  subsidies  to  the  nu- 
clear Industry  that  wiU  benefit  E.xxon's  nu- 
clear division.  Welfare  payments  reduce  our 
Incentive  to  work. 

"Remove  Exxon  and  other  major  oU  com- 
panies from  ownership  of  pipelines  and  other 
vertically  integrated  operations  which  pro- 
duce Entlcompetltive  forces  and  insulate  the 
'majors'  from  market  economics. 

"Use  our  (Exxon)  testimony  before  the 
WLsconsin  State  Tax  Appeal  Commission  to 
persuade  the  other  giants  In  our  industry 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  divest  each  com- 
pany's production,  transportation,  refinery 
and  marketing  units.  Support  Sen.  PhUlp 
Hart's  (D-Mlch.)  divestiture  legislation 
which,  in  Hart's  words,  'would  let  the  capital 
market  Itself  measiu-e  the  performance  of 
each  functional  entity  and  to  allocate  capital 
accordingly.' 

"Reverse  the  drive  by  Exxon  and  the  other 
'majors'  to  control  other  forms  of  energy.  In- 


cluding coal,  vu-anium  and  geothermal.  This 
reversal  would  encourage  inter-fuel  compe- 
tition and  foster  market  economics  to  re- 
place energy  conglomerates. 

"Stop  wasting  money  In  a  way  that  de- 
frauds the  consumer.  Exxon  spent  $250  mil- 
lion a  few  years  ago  to  change  its  name  from 
Humble,  Esso  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  Exxon.  While  retiring  the  name  'Hum- 
ble' may  be  seen  as  a  rare  act  of  corporate 
humility,  consumers  would  have  preferred 
saving  a  quarter  of  a  biUlon  dollars. 

"No  more  collusive  tete-a-tetes  with  our 
Industry  brothers,  industry  trade  associations 
and  government  officials  who  are  temporarily 
on  leave  from  oil  company  positions.  Such 
'in  concert'  behavior  only  furthers  irresist- 
able  resistance  to  market  economics. 

"If  Exxon  accomplishes  the  above  nine  ob- 
jectives, then  government  price  controls  and 
court  actions  can  be  lifted. " 

If  that  is  your  agenda,  Mr.  SUck,  you  could 
be  hailed  as  the  champion  of  the  consumers. 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  REPORT,  LLTCE 
AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
many  Senators,  and  I  know  Congress- 
men, are  receiving  complaints  about  Air 
Force  bases  In  their  vicinity  whose  use 
of  modem  jets  creates  noise  that  was 
not  associated  with  the  old  reciprocal 
engine.  Sometimes  we  forget  how  im- 
portant these  bases  are,  not  primarily 
to  the  communities  we  live  in  but,  more 
importantly,  to  tlie  counti-y  we  Uve  in. 
However,  as  an  example  of  what  one 
base  means  to  a  commiuiity  and  a  State, 
Luke  Air  Force  Base  near  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
has  published  an  economic  impact  re- 
port for  1975  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Economic  Impact    1975:    Luke  Am  Force 

Base,  Phoenix,  Aaiz. 

Department  or  the  Am  Force, 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 

This  report  is  expressly  for  the  civic  lead- 
ers and  businessmen  of  Phoenix.  Glendale, 
and  other  valley  commtmities.  It  has  been 
prepared  to  show  the  financial  picture  of 
Luke  Air  Force  Base  and  its  Impact  on  the 
greater  Phoenix  area.  It  tellr.  Luke's  stcry  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  people. 

Luke  has  come  a  long  way  since  its  gate^s 
opened  in  1941.  We  have  trained  thousandf; 
of  crew  members,  both  American  and  Allied, 
to  support  the  cause  of  peace  tliroughout 
the  world.  But  we  are  not  obsessed  by  the 
past  in  this  fast  moving  era;  it  is  the  future 
that  concerns  us.  Luke  is  on  the  move.  Our 
nation's  newest  air  superiority  fighter,  the 
F-15  Eagle,  has  arrived  at  Luke  to  assume 
its  role  in  the  training  of  tacticil  fighter 
pilots.  Luke  is  the  hub  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command's  Instructional  Systems  Develop- 
ment (ISD)  Program — a  program  designed 
to  produce  better  pilots  and  maintenance 
crew.s  at  a  lower  cost.  With  the  addition  of 
electronic  warfare  capabilities  at  the  Gila 
Bend  Ranges  comes  more  people  and  an  in- 
creased need  for  housing  and  other  facilities. 
The  people  of  Luke  strive  for  perfection  at 
the  lowest  cost;  our  Resources  Conservation 
Piogram  has  netted  us  almost  $3  million  in 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Our  new  hospital  is  open  and 
provides  our  physicians  with  better  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  medical  treatment 
of  Luke's  growing  military  and  retired  popu- 
lation. 
Luke  Air  Force  Base  is  among  the  best  In 
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the  Air  Porco.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  ol 
this  community;    and   with   the   continued 
support  of  the  community  we  shall   con- 
tinue oTir  role  as  defenders  of  freedom. 
Fbkd  a.  Haeffnxr,  Brig.  Oen..  USAF, 

Communder. 
key  fersonnei. 

Commander.  Brig.  Gen.  F.  A.  Haeffner. 

Vice  Commander.  Colonel  J.  F.  CDonnell. 

Deputy  Commander  for  Operations,  P-104/ 
F-5,  Colonel  R.  D.  Tucker. 

Deputy  Commander  for  Operations,  P-15/ 
F-4,  Colonel  W.  E.  Underwood. 

Base  Commander.  Colonel  I.  L.  Kimes.  Jr. 

Vice  Base  Commander,  Lt.  Col.  J.  W.  Du- 
Bois. 

Resource  Management.  Colonel  J.  O.  West. 

Maintenance.    Colonel    J.    C.    Anderson. 

Hospital  Commander,  Colonel  L.  W.  John- 
son. Jr. 

Chaplain.  Colonel  D.  E.  Rathjen. 

Airfield  Manager,  Lt.  Col.  R.  W.  Bakken. 

ClvU  Engineer.  Lt.  CoL  R.  O.  FerrelL 

Personnel.  Lt.  Col.  A.  L.  Sturgeon. 

Procurement.  Lt.  Col.  W.  McKeon. 

Range  Operations,  Lt.  Col.  T.  J.  Conrad. 

Safety.  Lt.  Col.  R.  M.  Htrth. 

Services,  Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Weber. 

Comptroller,  Lt.  Col.  D.  L.  Watklns. 

Legal  Affairs.  Capt.  J.  D.  Puett. 

Security,  Maj.  D.  C.  Bratton. 

Transportation.  Maj.  D.  H.  Redding. 

Administration.  Capt.  L.  S.  Ware. 

Communication,  Maj.  J.  T.  Nelson. 

Information.  Capt.  M.  E.  Heenan. 

Social  Actions.  Maj.  S.  L.  Gilbert. 

Recreation  Activities.  Maj.  J.  R.  Jordan. 

Prepared  by;  Management  Analysis. 

ICIBSION' 

Luke  Air  Force  Base  is  the  home  of  the  58 
Tactical  Fighter  Training  Wing,  the  largest 
fighter  training  wing  In  the  Air  Force. 

The  Wing  is  the  Air  Force's  prime  F-4 
Phantom  Combat  Crew  Training  Unit.  With 
almost  1,500  Phantoms  in  the  Air  Force,  Luke 
APB  is  a  key  factor  in  providing  qualified 
aircrews  to  meet  the  Tactical  Air  Command's 
world-wide  mobility  commitments.  The  68th 
Wing  is  also  the  prime  combat  crew  training 
unit  for  the  F-15  Eagle,  the  Air  Force's  new- 
est air  superiority  fighter. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base  has  also  been  called 
the  "largest  German  Air  Pore©  Base  In  the 
world."  The  base  Is  the  hub  of  training  for 
both  the  German  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots 
In  the  F-104G  Starfighter.  The  German  gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  training  of  its  pilots 
by  the  USAP,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
aircraft  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service. 

Luke  Is  also  the  home  of  the  26th  NORAD 
Region/ Air  Division.  Its  mission  Is  to  detect. 
Identify,  and.  If  necessary,  to  destroy  any  un- 
identified aircraft  Intruding  into  the  United 
States.  The  26th  Air  Division  Is  the  Weapons 
Direction  Center  for  air  defense  of  a  six- 
state  area  of  the  Southwestern  United  States. 
The  Wing's  pilots  and  aircraft  provide  an  ad- 
ditional capablUty  to  support  this  air  defense 
mission.  The  26th  Air  Division  Commander 
is  Brig  Gen  D.  A.  Brooksher. 

The  Gila  Bend  Gunnery  Range,  located  65 
miles  south  of  Phoenix,  Is  one  of  the  primary 
training  gunnery  ranges  In  the  Air  Force. 
The  complex  includes  eight  bombing  and 
gunnery  ranges  and  covers  over  2.7  million 
acres.  In  performing  its  training  fimctlon, 
the  range  is  subjected  to  simulated  war  over 
200  days  per  year. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base  Is  part  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command  with  its  headquarters  at  Lang- 
ley  AFB,  Virginia,  and  Intermediate  head- 
quarters. Twelfth  Air  Force,  at  Bergstrom 
APB.  Texas.  Other  major  commands  repre- 
sented at  Luke  APB  include:  Air  Defense 
Command,  MUltary  Airlift  Command,  Air 
Training  Command.  Air  Force  Communica- 
tions Service.  United  States  Aimy,  and  the 
German  Air  Force. 


During  PY1975,  449  U.S.  Air  Force  aircrew 
members  and  155  foreign  Air  Force  pilots 
were  trained  at  Luke  AFB.  To  produce  this 
number  of  proficient  flyers,  support  person- 
nel numbering  nearly  8,000  provided  instruc- 
tion and  other  mission  support. 
preface 

With  Its  many  activities  and  the  large 
number  of  personnel  stationed  here,  Luke 
AFB  has  a  significant  Impact  on  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Measured  In  economic  terms, 
this  impact  is  an  approximate  $98,000,000.00 
annual  contribution  to  the  local  economy. 
This  report  highlights  various  aspects  of  this 
dollar  Impact  during  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

The  Base  Management  Analysis  Office  has 
prepared  this  report  with  information  ob- 
tained from  city,  county,  and  state  govern- 
ment agencies,  contractor  firms,  on-base  ap- 
propriated and  non-appropriated  fund  activi- 
ties, and  by  a  questionnaire  conducted  In 
August  1975  among  the  military  and  civil 
service  work  force  on  Luke  Air  Force  Base. 
The  information  relating  to  our  work  force 
was  compiled  according  to  residence.  The 
1,760  employees,  or  twenty-three  percent  of 
the  base  military  and  civil  service  population, 
were  selected,  by  using  random  sampling 
techniques,  to  complete  a  questionnaire.  The 
results  of  the  questionnaires  were  expanded 
against  the  total  work  force  to  obtain  the 
dollar  totals  and  other  data  reflected  in  the 
"VtxypW  Section.  As  with  any  survey  of 
people,  our  output  Is  only  as  good  as  otir 
input.  Our  questionnaire  Included  "check" 
questions  for  which  we  had  valid  data  prior 
to  completion  of  the  questionnaire.  By  sta- 
tistically expanding  the  results  of  the  "check" 
questions  and  comparing  these  computed 
totals  to  the  known  values,  we  were  able  to 
determine  the  reliabUlty  of  our  sample.  We 
feel  that  the  data  Is  highly  reliable.  For  ex- 
ample, when  our  known  population  figures 
were  compared  to  our  statistically  expanded 
population  figures,  the  differences  were  neg- 
ligible. 

Rental  allowances  forfeited  for  military 
family  housing  as  well  as  purchases  from  the 
Base  Exchange.  Commissary  Store.  Open 
Messes,  etc..  have  been  excluded  from  ex- 
penditures of  military  employees  and  their 
families  since  these  have  no  local  economic 
impact.  Purchases  made  by  those  agencies, 
however,  have  been  Included. 

The  book  Is  presented  In  two  parts:  "The 
Base"  and  "The  People."  The  first  part  deals 
with  the  financial  impact  of  the  base  opera- 
tion Itself,  while  the  second  portion  describes 
buying  power  and  housing  data  of  Luke  em- 
ployees. 

Any  questions  or  comments  concerning  this 
report  should  be  directed  to  the  Management 
Analysis  Office,  mailing  address:  58  TPTW/ 
ACM,  Luke  AFB,  AZ  85309;  or  telephone  A/C 
602-935-7411,  extension  7408.  Autovon 
853-7408. 

THE   BASE 

Financial  summary 

At  the  end  of  FY75  Luke  AFB  assets  and 
property  were  worth  over  $838  million  (Page  • 
9).  The  most  significant  Items  included: 

209  Jet  Fighters  and  Related  Support 
Equipment. 

13  Support  ajid  Tenant  Aircraft. 

Houses  for  875  Military  Pamnies. 

Dormitories  and  Dining  Facilities  for  Over 
1.500  MUltary  Personnel. 

Recreational  Facilities. 

Administrative  Facilities. 

Maintenance  and  Industrial  Facilities. 

105  Bed  Medical  FacIUty. 

Retail   Outlets  for  Military  Personnel. 

Expenditures  to  equip  and  supply  Luke 
APB  operations  In  Pyi975  were  $34.2  mUlIon 
(Page  12).  Fuel,  supplies  and  equipment  to 
fly  missions  and  provide  support  cost  over 
$30  million.  The  Base  Exchange  and  Com- 
missary spent  almost  $17  million  for  home 
appliances,    clothing,    groceries,    and    other 


household  Items  to  be  sold  to  active  duty 
and  retired  military  personnel. 

Luke  payrolls  for  1^1975  amoimted  to 
$85.0  mUUon  (Page  13) . 

Of  the  $21  million  In  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Luke  APB  Procurement  Office,  over 
$13  million  V.  ent  to  firms  In  the  Phoenix  area 
(Page  14) . 

Luke  assets  as  of  June  30,  1975 
Item:  Dollar  value    Percent 

Aircraft   $663,110,000  79.1 

Equipment 68.363.498  8.2 

Buildings    -- __       63,015,790  7.5 

Improvements  (UtU- 

itles.        Runways, 

Roads,    Etc.) 26,034,507  3.1 

Supply    inventories.         4, 228, 070  0. 5 

Spare  engines 12.903.000  1.5 

Land     1,204.057  0.1 

Total    838.858.922         100 

Major  construction  projects 
Completed  fiscal  year  1975 

Composite  medical  faculty $7,531,000 

FUght  simulator  faciUty 822.  900 

Field  training  detach  facility 698.800 

2  officer  dormitories 1,221.000 

Repair  to  runway  and  taxlways..     1, 107, 146 

Theater 624.677 

Weapons  and  release  shop 266. 173 

Missile  assembly  facUIty 201,835 

Power  check  pad 118,  888 

Aircraft  engine  shop 116,000 

Supervisory  control  system 299,830 

ILS  support  facility  auxiliary  1  _  .  44,  722 


Total 12,  952,  071 

Under  construction 

Base  exchange  facility 1,612,000 

Sewage  treatment  feicilltles 453, 000 

Replace  water  storage  tank,  GB..  129,  222 

Repair  swim  pool,  GB 59,137 

Fire  protection  systems 87,912 

Replace  sewage  pumps 47.339 

Repair  base  gas  lines 31,  838 

R^eUr  overhead  electric,  GB 93,  767 

Repair  doors  airmen  dorms 42,000 

Water  distribution  lines,  GB 108,  290 

Repair  airmen  dorm,  GB 48.900 

Commercial  power  range  3,  GB—  41.967 
Electronic  warfare  fence /paving. 

GB 38,  152 

14  trailer  space  park,  GB 83,  350 

3  storage  Igloos 274,  32!* 

Munitions  storage  and  lighting..  131,  593 

Runway  shoulder  repair 62.156 

Taxlway  repair 277.777 

North  malnt.  check  area  repair..  318,  540 

Rifle  range  alteration 39,455 

Vehicle  operations  building,  GB.  32, 180 

Library  'post  office.  GB 31,  329 

Security  poUce  operations,  GB 30, 465 

Vehicle     maintenance     building. 

GB 49,742 

Ttennis  court,  GB 43.100 

Will   call   paint   Interior   dorms/ 

OQ's 70,000 

WUl  call  paint  Interior  housing..  48,  857 
Paint  interior  miscellaneous  base 

buildings ig.  832 

Paint  exterior  miscellaneous  base 

buUdlngs 47. 147 

Maintain  floors  base  housing 44, 272 

Repair  roofs  base  buUdings 68.  195 

Paint    exterior    base    buUdings, 

GB 26,  387 

Paint  exterior  trim  base  housing.  40.  000 

Total. 4,631.221 

Planned 

Commissary  warehouse. 

ChUd  care  center. 

Twenty  space  trailer  park,  GB. 

Upgrade  airmen  dining  hall. 

Rehab  base  gym. 

Remodel  583  for  photo  lab. 

Two  new  base  water  wells. 
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Batterj'  shop,  GB. 
F-15  sound  suppressor 
Electronic  waref  are  shop , 
Airmen  dormitory,  GB. 

Operating  and  mainter^ance  expenses: 
fiscal  year 
Supplies  and  equipment 
Petroleum,  oil  and  lubrlcints-. 
Bepalrs    and    niluor 

tlon    

Utllitle.s,  rents,  and  travi 
Storage  and  shipment  of  4ouse 

hold  good.s 

Communications    

Other  services  and  expensis 


con  itnic- 


ve 


Total 


ar  re- 


Base  exchange  purchases 
sale    

Commissary    purchases    f^r    re- 
,sale 

Recreational  services  and 
messes   


Total 


Payrolls:*  t975 

OiBcer    

Enlisted    

Civil    service 

Nonappropriated  fund  ani  BX. 
Lockheed  and  other  clvilU  n 


Total    

'Does  not  include  off' 

Public  conirac 
I-ocation : « 
Phoenix     

Maricopa    County  *  • 


d.ity 


Tucson 
Other  Arizona  cities. 


Total  in  Arizona - 
Total  outside  Arizo4a. 


Grand  total 

*Contracts  awarded  to 
spective  locations. 
» 'Excludes  Phoenix. 


LUKE  FEDERAL  CREI  IT  UNION 


U973 


Number  of  members        14, 031 

Shares $9,341,800 

Loans 9,475,200 

Assets 10,201,100 

Income 849,000 

Expenses 358,100 


Dividend  rate  (per- 
cent)  

Amount 

Interest  refund  rate 

(percent) 

Amount 


(5.5) 

$439, 100 

(20) 
$194, 300 


'  As  of  Dec.  31. 
-As  of  June  30. 

Note:  The  Luke  Federal  Credit  U 
vember  1951  under  a  Federal  ch.irtei 
vide  a  source  of  credit  to  Its  mem 
Si  rice  its  organization,  there  have  t 
proved  with  a  value  of  over  $103,00(1000 
were  spent  in  the  local  area  to  pur 
furniture,  and  appliances.  During 
June  30, 1975, 11,837  loans  were  appifcved 
373.71,  thus  the  credit  union  is  a  niateri 
increased  purchasing  pov/ei  to  Luk 
andcivdian. 


Luke  Air  Force  Base 
(First  Nat'onal  Banl 

Year* 

1970   

1971    

1972    

1973    

1974   


•As  of  December  31. 
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$11,  109,048 
18,  906,  051 


173.  370 
250,  394 

287,  9fi7 
500,  279 
609,  030 


34,  227,  108 


open 


2, 123,  96G 

12,958,997 

1,639,960 


16,  722,  923 


$17,  873,  307 

41.  779,  546 

15,593,598 

1,815,  127 

7,  954, 334 


_-     85.015,912 
payrolls. 
area  ids 


$13,  .302.  350 

186,  761 

38.  618 

43,  819 

13.571,548 
8.  028,  861 


21,600,409 

companies  In   re- 


'1974 


15, 644 


- 1975 


18, 870 


!  10, 664,  GOO  $14,  562,  700 
11,418,500    15,162,100 


11,799,100 
138, 100 
430,400 


18,  467,  400 
1,  743,  800 
912, 100 


(6.0) 

$555, 200 

(10) 
$150, 100 


(6.0) 

$701, 100 

(2) 

$42,  800 


on  was  organized  in  No- 
lo promote  thrift  and  pro- 
ers  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
n  over  99,000  loans  ap- 
Most  of  these  dollars 
I  lase  homes,  automobiles, 
period  July  1,  1974,  to 
for  a  total  of  $15,473,- 
ial  factor  in  providing 
employees,  both  military 


tie 


}^nking  facility 
of  Arizona ) 

Total  deposits 

$1,747,000 

2,381,000 

2,919,000 

_     3,478,000 

4.660.000 


Tlie  First  National  Bank  of  Arizona.  Luke 
Air  Force  Base  Office,  was  opened  In  1951  to 
serve  the  banking  needs  of  Luke's  service- 
men. 

In  December  1973,  this  facility  was  ex- 
panded to  a  full  service  branch  office  to  pro- 
vide complete  banking  services  to  Luke  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. Services  include  checking  and  savings 
accounts:  direct  deposit  of  payroll  checks; 
commercial  and  consumer  loans;  safe  deposit 
boxes;  and  all  other  .services  provided  by 
ommerci.'U  banks. 

AICUZ 

A!r  inatallaiion  compatible  use  zone,  a 
concept  devl.sed  by  the  Air  Force  in  coopera- 
tion with  federal  and  local  agencies,  seeks 
to  guide  compatible  land  u.se  planning  be- 
tween communities  and  the  aviation  facili- 
tie.^  that  serve  them.  The  concept  Is  designed 
for  use  around  both  civilian  and  military 
airports  and  is  directed  toward  protecting 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  those  In- 
dividuals living  In  the  vicinity  of  an  air- 
port. It  has  long  been  e.stabllshed  that  ran- 
dom urbanization  of  land  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  an  entire  region  by  placing  in  close 
proximity  activities  (aircraft/housing)  an- 
tagonistic in  design  or  function.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  AICUZ  concept  will  provide  com- 
patible land  use  planning  in  the  vicinity  of 
Luke  Air  Force  Base  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  land  owners,  developers,  future  Inhabi- 
tants and  the  public's  Investment  in  this 
installation.  We  are  presently  Involved  in  a 
combined  effort  with  Williams  AFB,  Mari- 
copa County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion and  various  local  civic  organizations 
with  plans  for  implementation. 

Fire  prevention  and  exiinguisUing 

The  Luke  Fire  Department  has  "mutual 
aid  agreements"  with  fire  departments  in 
Glendale,  Avondale,  Goodyear,  and  Peoria.  If 
needed  to  fight  or  prevent  fires  in  these  com- 
munities, Luke's  Fire  Department  Is  avail- 
able 24  hours  a  day. 

THE   PEOPLE 

1975  summary 

At  the  close  of  Fyi975.  there  were  21,356 
people  affiliated  with  Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
Including  5,754  military  employees,  1,436 
Civil  Service  employees,  222  Non-Appropri- 
ated Fund  employees,*  602  contractor  em- 
ployees, and  13,332  dependents.  The  most 
significant  highlights  of  Luke's  population 
mclude : 

2,486  Luke  employees  own  homes  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 

2.121  rent  homes  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

1*1,024,924  in  federal  aid  paid  local  schools 
for  Luke  school  children. 

2,151  military  employees  attend  local  col- 
leges and  universities. 

$85.0  million  annual  gross  income  earned 
at  Luke. 

Over  $293,591  contributed  to  local  char- 
ities and  churches. 
,  To  malutahi  their  standard  of  living,  Luke 
employees  spend  over  $36.5  million  annually 
ill  the  Phoenix  area  for  food,  transportation, 
clothing  and  personal  care,  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  miscellaneous  piu-chases. 

Additional  income  earned  by  dependents 
and  off-duty  military  employees  was  not 
included  in  the  financial  data. 

'Excludes  military  part-time  employees. 

LUKE    POPULATION 

Number  of  employees 
Military,  5,154. 
Civil  service,  1,436. 
Contractors  and  otlier  civilians,    824. 
Total,  7,994. 

Number  of  employees'  dependents 
Military,  9,545. 
Civil  service,  2,729. 

Contractors  and  other  civilians,*   1,058. 
Total.  13,332. 

Total  number:  Employees  and  dependents 
I.I!lita-.v.  15,29!>. 


Civil  service,  4,165. 

Contractors  and  other  civilians,*  1,882. 

Grand  total,  21,346. 

♦Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co.,  non-appro- 
priated fund  activities,  and  base  exchange. 

LUKE    EMPLOYEES    LOCATION 

Residence  of  employees:  Employees 

Phoenix    2,061 

Luke    AFB 2,547 

Glendale 2,026 

Litchfield  Park 3U 

Goodyear    333 

Avondale 231 

Subtotal    875 

Surprise  and  Peoria 169 

Sun  City 42 

El  Mirage 34 

Youngtown    12 

Subtotal   257 

Tolleson    54 

Buckeye    62 

Cashion 19 

Subtotal   135 

Mesa    37 

Tempe 27 

Scottsdale 29 


Subtotal 


93 


Grand    Total 7,994 

LUKE    HOUSING 

At  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1975  there  were 
875  families  (643  enlisted  and  232  officers) 
living  in  Luke  family  housing.  Base  dormi- 
tories housed  54  officers  and  1,276  enlisted 
personnel.  The  base  relies  on  adjacent  com- 
munities for  57'.'.  of  Its  military  hou.sing 
needs. 

LUKE    EMPLOVTES    LIVING    ON    LUKE    AFH 

Officer 250 

Enlisted 2.  228 

Civilians 69 


Total    2.547 

Gross   pay   of   Luke   employees 

Fiscal  year  1975 

Officer    $5,583,621 

Enlisted    —  18,788,262 

Civilian 732,907 


Total    25,104.790 

Luke  children  by  age  groups 

Preschool    611 

Grade  school 866 

High  school 484 

Older  102 


Total    2,063 

SUMMARY  OP     LUKE  EMPLOYEES  LIVING  IN  THE 
PHOENIX    AREA 

Officer    - 800 

Enlisted 2.  954 

Civilian 2,240 


Total    7,994 

Gross  pay  of  Luke  Employees 
Fi.scal  year  1975 

Officer    $17,873,307 

Enlisted 41,779,546 

Civilian 25,363,059 


Total    85,015,912 

Luke  children  by  age  groups 

Preschool    _- 2,547 

Grade   school 2,689 

High  school 1,524 

Older   542 


Tot«l    7,302 

SUMMARY    OF    LUKE   EMPLOYEES    HOUSING    IN 
THE  PHOENIX  AREA 

Homes  of  Luke  Employees' 
Houses,  2,594. 
*Does  i-ot  include  rontractors. 
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Living  In  Apartmente*  *,  1,732. 

Other*  ••,  519. 

Ovrn,  2.486. 

Rent  status,  2,131. 

Other,  238. 

"•Ineltides  townhouses  and  duplexw. 
•••Includes  mobile  homes. 

Value  of  homes  owned 
Prlcie:  Number 

Under  $10,000 331 

$10,000  to  $19,999 317 

$20,000  to  $29,999 024 

$30,000   to  $39,999 521 

$40,000  to  $49,999 809 

Over    $50,000 184 


Total    2.486 

Size  of  homcM 
Number  of  bedrooms :  Number  of  homes 

1    6S6 

2   1.701 

3    1.W3 

4   679 

6    36 


Total    4,845 

LUKX   KSCFI/J'TKB  UTIXra  IN   PUOKMU 

Officer    163 

Enlisted    902 

Civilian — — 996 


Total   2.061 

Gross  pag  of  Luke  employees 
Fiscal  year  1975 

Officer    $3,640,793 

Enlisted    7,608,055 

Civilian 11,303.765 

Total    22,652,613 

Luke  ehUdren  bp  age  groups 

Preschool    694 

Grade  scbool -- 042 

High  school 612 

Older  StS 


Total 2,801 

LtTKE   EMPLOYEES   HOtTSIKO  FHOENIX 

Homes  of  Luke  emplogees* 
Houses,  1.422. 

NR  living  In  apartments,**  806. 
Others,*  ••  67. 
Own,  1,246. 
Rent  status,  466. 
Other.  74. 

•  Does  not  include  contractors. 

•  *  Includes  townhousee  and  duplexes. 

•  *  •  Includes  mobile  homes. 

Value  of  homes  owned 
Price:  Number 

Under  $10,000 46 

$10,000  to  $19,999 116 

$20,000  to  $29,999 601 

$30,000  to  $39,999 313 

$40,000  to  $49,999 136 

Over    $50,000 —  34 


Total   - — 1,245 

Size  of  homes 
Number  of  Number  of 

bedrooms:  Homes 

1    116 

2 323 

3    1,023 

4 319 

6 4 


Cross  pay  of  Luke  employees 
fiscal  Year  1973 

Officer    $5,093,892 

Bnltsted    10,574,403 

Civilian 6.167,323 


Totia 1.785 

LUKE  EMPLOYEES  LIVIIfG  Of  GLENDALE 

Officer    228 

Enlisted    1,254 

CivUlan 644 

Total - -  2.026 


Total   .21,835,618 

Luke  children  by  age  groups 

Preschool    675 

Grade  schooU. 515 

High    school 281 

Older 128 

Ttotal  _ 1.809 

LUKE  EMFLOYXES  HOXTBIira GLXNItAIX 

Homes  of  Luke  emjUogees* 

Houses,  576. 

Apartments.**  nr  living  In,  1.058. 

Other,  243.*** 

Own,  668. 

Bent  status,  1,141. 

Other,  66. 

*  Does  not  Include  cuntractoca. 

*  *  Includes  townhousea  and  dt^lezaa. 

*  *  •  Includes  mobile  homes. 

Value  of  hom.es  owned 
Price:  Number 

Under     $10,000 121 

$10,000   to  $19,999 86 

$20,000  to  $29.999 164 

$30,000  to  $39,999 142 

$40,000  to  $49,999 . 96 

Over    $50,000 60 

Total    688 

Size  of  homes 


Number  of 
bednxxDs: 
1   

3  I"~"."-I— 

4 

5   


Number  of 
homes 

431 

841 

450 

141 

12 


Total — -  1.875 

LUKE  EMPLOYEES  UVUTQ  Ot  UTCHFIEU)  FABK, 
GOODYEAB.  AND  AVONDALE 

Officer   137 

Enlisted    402 

dvnian    336 

Total   - 875 

Gross  pay  of  Luke  employees 
Fiscal  year  1976 

Officer  $3,061,697 

Enlisted    3,388,321 

Civilian     3.814,786 


Total 10,264,804 

Luke  children  by  age  groups 

Preschool    340 

Grade    school 263 

High     school 165 

Older  73 

Total 841 

Luke  Employees  Housino,  Litcrtteld  Park, 

goodyeab,  and  avondale 

Homes  of  Luke  employees* 

Houses,  361. 

Nr  living  In  apartments,**  300. 

Other,*  ••  121. 

Own,  340. 

Bent  status,  385. 

Other,  67. 

♦Does  not  include  contractors. 

* 'Includes  townhouses  and  duplexes. 

***Includes  mobile  homes. 

Value  of  homes  ojoned 
Price :  Number 

Under  $10.000 —    39 

$10,000  to  $19,999 72 


$20,000  to  $20.999 88 

$30,000  to  $39,999 34 

$40,000  to  $49,999 42 

Over    $50,000 65 

Total   340 

Size  of  homes 
Ntunber  of  bedrooms:  Numher  of  homes 


1  _. 

2 

3  _ 

4  _, 

5  - 


66 

367 

255 

78 

113 


Total    782 

Luke  Employees  LivHIg  in  StrRPUSE,  Peoria, 

YOUNGBTOWN,  KL  MIEACE,  AND  SUN  CTTY 

Offloer U 

Enlisted 92 

Civilian - 154 

Total  - 257 

Gross  pay  of  Luke  employees 
Fiscal  ytur  1976 

OfflCW    $246,6E:3 

Enlisted 777,  lOO 

CivUlan 1,742,683 


Total —     2,766,435 

Luke  cfWIdren  by  age  groups 

Preschool    91 

Grade  school 69 

High  school 17 

Older  _ _ U 


Total 


183 


LUKE    EMPLOYEES    HOUSING    SURPRISE,    PEORIA. 
YOXTNOTOWN.   B.    MIRAGE,    AND   SUN    CITY 

Homes  of  Luke  employees 

Houses,  105. 

NR  living  In  i^artment  *  * ,  58. 

Other,***  51. 

Rent  status,  98. 

Own,  94. 

Other,  22. 

•Does  not  Include  contractors. 
••Includes  townhouses  and  duplexes. 
**  'Includes  mobile  hc»nes. 

Value  of  homes  ou-ncd 
Price:  Number 

Under  $10,000 7 

$10,00  to  $19.999 24 

$20,000  to  $29,999 24 

$30,000  to  $39,999 12 

$40,000  to  $49,000 18 

Over    $50,000 9 


Total    - 94 

Sizes  of  liomes 


Number  of 
bedrooms: 


2 

3 
4 
5 


Number 
of  homes 

23 

101 

71 

15 

4 


Total   214 

LtTKE    EMPLOYEES    LIVINO    IN    TOLLESON, 
CASHION,   AND   BUCKEYE 

Officer    4 

Enlisted 38 

Civilian 93 

Total - - -  135 

Gross  pay  of  Luke  employees 
Fiscal  year  1975 

Officer    $89,367 

Enlisted    821, 703 

Civilian    1,061,666 


Ttotal    1,462,736 
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Luke  children  X>y 

Preschool    

Grade  school 

High  school 

Older    


age  groups 


Total 


ll'KF.  EMPLOYEES  HOUSINC, 


43 

39 

20 

5 

107 

rOLLESON,  CASHION, 


AND    BUCK)  ;TE 

Home  of  Luke  en  ployees  * 

Houses,  57. 

NR  living  1x1  apartments  '  ",  5. 

Others'",  47. 

Own,  76. 

Rfut  status,  24. 

Other,  9.  r/v 

-Does  not  include  coutrjclors 
'•Includes   townhouses 
' "Includes  mobll  hom^s 
Value  o/home. 


Under  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $19,999. 
$20,000  to  $29,999-. 
$30,000  to  $39,999.. 
$40,000  to  $49,999. 
Over    $50,000 


Total 


Size  of  hor  les 


Niunber  of  bedrooms: 

1   

2    

3    

4 

5    -. 


Total  

I.UKE  EMPI^YEES  LIVING 
AND 

Officer    

Enlisted    

Civilian 


D 


TEM  "E 


Total   

Gross  pay  of  Luke  em  pic 

Oificer    

Enlisted    

Civilian 


Total 

Luke  children  by 

Preschool    

Grade  scliool 

High  school  

Older    


Total   -- 

l.UKE  EMPLOYEES  HOUSING 
MFSA,  AND 

Homes  of  Luke 
Houses  73,  Apartments 
other'**  0,  own  63,  rent 


''Dtjes  not  include  contractors 

*  'Includes  townhouses 

•  *  "Includes  mobile  hon|es 


Value  of  hoii 
Price: 

Under  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $19,999 

$20,000  to  $29.999 

$30,000  to  $39,999 

$40,000  to  $49,999 

Over    $50,000.  _ 


Total 


Si~e  of  ho  lies 


Number  of 
bedrooms: 

1 

2 

3 
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and  duplexes. 


owned 


Nu  in  ber 

18 

18 

26 

9 

0 

5 


76 


Number 
of  homes 

0 

52 

38 

19 

0 


._  109 

8COTTSDALE,   MFSA, 


7 
38 
48 


oi  ees 


93 

fiscal  year  1975 

$157,285 

321,703 

549,929 


1,028,917 

■ige  groups 


10 
31 
30 

7 


SCOTrSDAI.F, 
MPE 

Employees* 
"   NR  livhig  in  7, 
status  7,  other  10. 


ind  duplexes. 

IS. 

ovmed 


Sf  s 


N mil  ber 

0 

3 

21 

11 

17 

11 


63 


Number 
of  homes 

0 

17 

56 


Total   80 

CHn,UREN  IN  LOCAI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SKRVICE 
EMPLOYEE.,  ONLY) 

NR.  FUNDS' 

Aqua  Fiia  Union  High 177  $71,168 

Avoudale  Elementary 65  16,580 

Cartwrlght   Elementary...  284  72,443 

Dysart    Elementary 825  408,136 

Dysart    High 173  83,158 

Glendale    Elementary 128  32,650 

Glendale  Union  High 150  38,262 

Isaac  Elementary 26  6,  632 

Kyrene  Elementary •. 2  510 

Litchfield  Elementary 503  197,945 

Mesa  Elementary 16  4,081 

Mesa   High 10  2,551 

Osborn  Elementary 7  1,786 

Pendergast    Elementary 17  4,336 

Phoenix  Union  High 281  71,677 

Tempe  Elementary 10  2,551 

Tempe  Union  High 6  1,530 

Tolleson  Elementary 13  3,316 

Tolleson  Union  High 22  5,612 

Total 2,715  1,024,924 

■Federal  funds  appropriated  under  Public 
Law  81-874. 

Tlie  number  of  school  children  whose 
parent.s  are  Luke  employees  Is  obtained  from 
records  at  the  Arizona  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. If  a  district  Is  not  shov.-n,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  is  true:  (1)  District  officials 
did  not  submit  a  count  of  Luke  children  be- 
cause officials  felt  the  number  of  students 
would  be  too  low  to  qualify  for  federal  aid; 
or  (2)  there  were  no  Luke  children  in  the 
district  when  the  sxirvey  was  taken;  or  (3) 
Lxike  children  in  the  district  did  not  return 
surveys  to  district  officials. 

Federal  funds  appropriated  under  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874  are  not  neces-sarily  the  actual 
amoiuits  which  di.strlct  receive.  The  current 
appropriation  is  about  $510  per  student  If  » 
parent  lives  and  works  at  Luke.  If  a  parent 
only  works  at  Luke,  the  appropriation  is 
approximately  $255  per  Luke  student. 

.MILITARY    IN    LOCAL    EDUCATION    PBOGRAMS 

Nwnbcr  of  individuals  in  courses 

Vocational 
Undergraduate-  and 

Graduate  Technical 

Ofiicer    231  42 

Enlisted 1,920        383 


Total 2.151         425 

Dollar  ouifloxB  to  local  educational  programs 

Vocational 
Undergraduate-  and 

Gradiiate  Technical 

Officer $18,902  $94 

Enlisted 30,540         4,717 


Total 49,442  4,  8G5 

The  main  objective  of  the  Education  Serv- 
ices Office  is  to  offer  formal  edvication  oppor- 
tunities to  active  dvity  military  men  and 
women.  In  FY  1975,  this  Office  provided  tui- 
tion aid  for  more  than  2.700  military  per- 
sonnel. The  Air  Force  paid  $54,307  in  tuition 
assistance  lees  for  the.se  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  Air  Force  tuition  assist- 
ance program.  The  Veterans  Administration 
paid  over  $66,000  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate tuition  fees,  plus  paying  from  $250 
to  $1,500  per  course  for  124  military  personnel 
taking  commercial  correspondence  courses. 
The  VA  also  supported  the  on-base  prep 
program  through  the  Glendale  Community 
College,  paying  $5,215. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  funds  fed  into 
the  local  community  in  the  way  of  tuition 


assl.st;vnce,  area  institutions  derive  an  addi- 
tional benefit  through  the  utilization  on- 
base  faculties  for  the  administration  of  their 
various  programs.  Classrooms,  furniture,  util- 
ities to  Include  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing, local  publicity,  counseling  and  other 
support  activities  are  furnished  by  Luke 
AFB  at  no  cost  to  the  institutions  or  to  the 
State.  Due  to  our  "open  door"  policy,  hun- 
dreds of  area  civilians  were  able  to  partici- 
pate along  with  military  personnel  In  courses 
at  Luke  AFB,  courses  that  might  not  have 
been  available  to  them  on  campiis. 
Luke  employees  gross  income — Fiscal  vvr 
1975* 

Residence  of  employees : 

Phoenix  .-- ..- $22,552,613 

Luke  AFB 25,  104,  790 

Glendale 21,835,618 

Litchfield  Park 3,622,449 

Goodyear 4,003,274 

Avondale 2,639,081 

Sub-Total 10,264,804 

Surprise,   Peoria 1,874,536 

Sun  City 413,582 

El  Mirage 361,850 

Youngtown 116,467 

Sub-Total  _ 2,766,435 

Tolleson 603,  817 

Buckeye —  671, 103 

Casihion _- 187,  813 

Sub-Total 1,462,736 

Mesa 424,428 

Tempe _  295,814 

Scottsdale 308,675 


S\ib -Total 


1,028,917 


Grand  total 85,015,912 

Includes  only  wages  and  salaries  earned 
at  Luke. 

BUYING  POWER  OF  LUKE  EMPLOYEES 

Approximate   expenditures   In   the    Phcenl;-; 
area:  fiscal  year  1975 

Category: 

Food  ' $15,  290.  073 

Transportation- 6,037,181 

Clothing  and  personal  care...       3,  782,  140 

Medical  and  dental  care 1, 101.  4ia 

Miscellaneous » 10,389,131 


Total    36,599,943 

'  Excludes  military  commissary  purchases. 
-  Excludes  vehicle  purchases  and  payments. 
^  Insurance,  contributions  and  gifts,  serv- 
ices,   recreation,    entertainment    and    other 
purchases. 

Selected  ofJ-l)(isr  purchases  in  fiscal  year  1975 

Approx. 
Household  items:  Number    Cost 

Refrigerator 696     264,500 

Freezer    318       86,220 

Stove  and  range 314     108,688 

Washer    795     204,757 

Dryer 693     103,106 

Duiette  set 640     129,740 

Dining  room  suite 314     123,210 

Sofa  [couch,  divan,  etc.]..  1,547     356,910 
Chair  (love  seat,  recliner, 

etc. I    1.564     203,148 

Bedroom    .suite. --       653     220,156 

Bed    1,796     374,181 

Piano  or  organ 146       88,630 

Home  stereo  system 1,006     286,175 

Table   radio.- 649       25,404 

Television  set,  color 1,203     561,822 

Television  set,  black  and 

white 554       99,594 

Carpet  [number  of  rooms]   2,381     549,874 
Recreation  Items: 

Travel    traUer 77     284,592 

Camper  [cabover,  fold 

down,    etc.] 236     183,295 

Boat 266     521,448 

Portable  radio 47         1,319 

Bicycle. 328       24,607 
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PRIVATELY  OWNED  VEHICLES 


ILulie  AFB  has  over  20,000  vehicles  registered  by  its  employees  and  retired  military  personnel.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  Luke  employees  purchased  almost  4,800  '  vehicles  tor  transportation  and  leisure.  The 

following  is  a  breakout  by  type  and  approximate  cost] 


New 


Used 


Total 


Number 


Cost 


Number 


Cost 


Numbef 


Cost 


Automobiles: 

Compact 

Intermediate 

Standard 

Luxury 

ToUl 

Tiucks:Vansand  busses. 

Motorcycles 

Recreational  vehicles 


447 

$1,350,280 

683 

305 

1,098,936 

572 

266 

1,339,156 

688 

77 

537,259 

124 

1,095 

4,325,632 

2,067 

236 

1, 188, 127 

567 

326 

280,054 

322 

47 

410,592 

99 

J662,  500 

829,400 

1,717,968 

408,537 


,130 
877 
954 
201 


$2. 012.  780 

1,928.336 

3, 057, 124 

945,  795 


3,618,405 
992,250 
115,276 
470,  316 


3,162 
803 
648 
146 


7.944.037 

2, 180,  377 

395,  330 

880, 9C8 


1  I  Deludes  purchases  from  private  individuals. 

CHAMPUS* 

1975 
Total  Inpatient  authorizations  $98 

Obstetrics *^ 

Other ^2 

Total  outpatient  visits 12,  300 

Total    cost $337,344 

Inpatient    47,344 

Outpatient  290,000 

♦Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services. 

Note:  Cost  derived  from  actvial  payments 
made  by  CHAMPUS  for  services,  both  in- 
patient and  outpatient. 

The  CHAMPUS  Program  allows  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  military  personnel  to  seek 
civilian  medical  attention  when  the  required 
services  are  not  avaUable  from  a  military 
medical  facility  or  when  travel  to  that  fa- 
cility places  an  undue  hardship  on  the  de- 
pendent. 

CHARITABLE    CONTRIBUTIONS 

During  FY1975,  Luke  employees  contribu- 
ted over  $57,700  to  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  which  was  consolidated  with  the 
United  Fund  for  the  Phoenix  area.  As  part 
of  the  giving  program  of  the  United  Fund, 
approximately  $12,600  was  returned  to  Luke's 
Central  Base  Fund  for  morale  and  welfare 
activities. 

In  addition,  approximately  $293,591  was 
contributed  to  local  charitable  organizations 
and  churches  by  n.llltary  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  Luke. 

Other  worthwhile  contributions  were  made 
by  Luke  employees  In  the  form  of  commu- 
nity relations  projects.  During  FY1975,  many 
Luke  employees  assisted  in  the  following 
projects. 

Open  houses/Base  tours  conducted  by 
squadrons. 

Volunteers  for  camp  coiinselors  for  Up- 
ward Industries. 

Boy  Scout  and  Civil  Air  Patrol  encamp- 
ments. 

Contintied  support  for  Pelms  House. 

Blood  drive  sponsored  by  Hospital. 

Sponsor  of  Fire  Prevention  Week;  assist  In 
clean-up  campaign  of  Gila  Bend. 

Support  of  Gila  Bend  Rodeo. 

Hosted  local  school  children  at  Luke  base- 
ball field. 

Transportation  Squadron  furnished  ve- 
hicle support  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Big  Brothers  and  other  youth  activities. 

Individual  airmen  participate  as  Valley  Big 
Brothers,  Scout  Masters,  Coaches  of  Pop 
Warner  football,  and  counselors. 

RETIRED  MILITARY  RETIREMENT  DATA 

Gross  retire - 
Community:  Retired        ment  pay 

Phoenix    4,818         $27,641,520 

Mesa,     Scottsdale, 

Tempe 1,610  8,010,000 

Agulla,  A-Jo,  Ar- 
lington, Avon- 
dale,  Black  Can- 
yon City,  Cash- 


Community:  RethreA 

ion.  Cave  Creek, 
El  Mirage,  Gila 
Bend,  Glen- 
dale, Goodyear, 
Litchfield  Park, 
Peoria,  Siin 
City,  Surprise, 
Tolleson   2,790 


Gross  retire- 
ment pay 


15, 837, 156 


Total   9,218  61,488.676 

LUKE  AFB  SUPPORT  FOR  RETIRED  PERSONNEL  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Hospital 

Outpatient  Visits    (Averaged  about   17,000/ 

month  In  1975) 

[In  percent] 

Active  duty  personnel 28 

Dependents  of  active  duty  personnel...  46 

Retired  personnel 10 

Dependents  of  retired  personnel 16 

In-Patient  Admissions  (Averaged  about  360./ 

month  In  1975) 

[In  percent] 

Active    dvity   personnel 18 

Dependents  of  active  duty  personnel —  66 

Retired  personnel 9 

Dependents  of  retired  personnel 17 

Commissary 

(Averaged  about  100,000  patrons/month  in 
1975 
(In  percent] 
Active    duty    personnel    and    their    de- 
pendents _. 45 

Retired  personnel  and  their  dependents.    55 
Base  exchange 
[In  percent] 
Active    duty    personnel    and    their    de- 
pendents       50 

Retired  personnel  and  their  dependents.     50 
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INSTITUTE   FOR   CONGRESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  group  of  private  foundations  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  of  American  life 
met  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  innovative  approaches  to  excellence 
in  governmp^t  I  have  seen  during  my 
tenure  in  the  Senate.  That  approach  will 
be  carried  out  through  the  Institute  for 
Congress,  a  nonpartisan  private  orga- 
nization devoted  exclusively  to  providing 
Congress  with  independent,  objective 
and  systematic  analysis  of  public  issues 
and  programs. 

The  Institute  would  augment  congres- 
sional operations  through  the  existing 
structure,  but  would  provide  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  issues  now  subjected 
to  the  fragmented  approach  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  system.  The  Com- 
mission on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 
recently  identified  some  of  the  problems 
with  this  comment  from  an  Interim  Re- 
port: "V^rith  the  growing  complexity  of 
social  and  technological  problems,  there 
seems  to  be  a  need  for  new  institutional 
capabilities  with  wide-ranging  analyti- 
cal responsibilities  and  ready  access  to 
centers  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
Nation.  Moreover,  the  existing  decision- 
making arrangements  in  the  Senate 
were  not  designed  to  generate  and  util- 
ize cross-cutting  analysis  of  issues." 

My  distinguished  colleagues  and  I 
take  pride  in  our  committee  work,  and 
the  committee  system  serves  us  well; 
there  are,  however,  drawbacks  in  a  sys- 
tem assigning  segments  of  a  vital  issue 
like  energy  to  as  many  as  30  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees.  If 
Congress  is  to  carry  out  its  proper  role 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government,  we 
must  be  able  to  approach  major  national 
issues  as  a  whole;  we  must  have  the  re- 
search and  evaluation  capabilities  re- 
quired for  the  formulation  of  national 
policy. 

I  believe  that  the  Institute  for  Con- 
gress can  fill  a  gap  in  the  excellent  sup- 
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port  services  provided 
I  applaud  the  involv^ent 
foundations  and  privati  i 
ing  to  assist  Congress 
self- defined    goals 
members  of  the  Board 
Institute,  all  of  whom 
contributions  to  the  qiiality 
tional  hfe  both  in  anc 
ment,  deserve  our  tharks 
tinuing  encouragement 
newspapers  have  alreaqy 
hopes  inherent  in  tlie 
gress,  and  I  would 
comments  in  the  RECORb 
list  of  the  board  of  directors 
stitute  for  Congress. 

There  being  no  objeclion 
was  ordered  to  be  printfd 
as  follows : 


:  or  Congress,  and 
of  private 
citizens  in  seek- 
in  reaching  our 
distinguished 
Trustees  of  tlie 
l^ave  made  major 
of  our  na- 
out  of  Govern- 
and  our  con- 
Several  leading 
recognized  the 
Institute  for  Con- 
to  print  their 
together  with  a 
of  the  In- 

the  material 
In  the  Record, 


Uke 


Chrot  Icle 


[From  the  Houston 

Congress  Needs 


became 


ere a  te 


re  ich. 


az  d 


CongresslQ  nal 


Congress  wants  to  exer 
tional  authority  and 
the  executl%'e  branch  In 
policy. 

In  trying  to  achieve 
made  obvious  one  of  Its 
Congress  lacks  any 
research  and  evaluation. 

The  sources  of  analysis 
a  move  has  started  to 
Congress,  and  the  idea  \s 

Congress  Is  so  spUnten  d 
to   problem-solving   that 
are  nigh  Impossible  to 
most    300    committees 
many  overlapping,   and 
problem  from  Its  own 
The  committees  have  stafffc 
in  a  political  atmosphere, 
one. 

Congressmen  do  have 
formation.  The 
Ice  provides  reference  aid, 
eral  Accounting  Office,  bu  ; 
cal,  not  analytical.  There 
office  which  will  provide 
In  the  spending  process. 

But  nowhere  Is  there  a 
grated  analysis  of  a  s! 
energy  or  health. 

The  Institute  for 
an  objective  and  systematic 
issues  by  the  best  minds 
would  be  a  nonpartisan 
tionlng  under  a  board  of 
zens  with  the  majority 
of  Congre.ss  as  ex  officio 

Support  for  the  InstltAite 
such  people  as  Martha  W 
mer  Democratic  represe 
gan,  William  D. 
minlstrator  of  the 
Agency,  and  licon  Jawor^l 
ney  and  former  special 

The  institute  is  raising 
a  five-year  experimental 
its  worth,  continued 
on  contractual  support 

Congress  is  badly  in 
supportive  service  the  In!#,lt 
could  provide. 


Its  full  constitu- 

coequal  with 

fohnulating  national 


tfiis  goal.   Congress 

great  weaknesses. 

substantial  capability  for 


Cong  ess 


ard 


(From  The  Paris  (Prance ) 

Dec.  29,  isp4] 
Independent  Advbeb  on 
To  Get  a 


•ThiHk 
(By  Richard  D 
Washington,    Dec 
•~ome  legislators  contends 
inal    thought,    has 
sponsor  of  a  proposal  to 
would  allow  academicianj 
advice  to  senators  and 
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ire  so  limited  that 

an  Institute  for 

weU  worth  a  try, 

in  Its  approach 

concerted  policies 

There  are  al- 

Bubcommittees, 

^ach   approaches  a 

particular  perspective. 

but  they  operate 

Qot  an  intellectual 


h<Ip 


In  gathering  In- 
Research  Serv- 
There  Is  the  Gen- 
its  concern  is  fls- 
is  the  new  budget 
some  coordination 

joxirce  for  an  Inte- 
Issue,  such  as 


In  ;le 


would  provide 

analysis  of  key 

in  the  natlob.  It 

( rganization,  func- 

1  iading  private  cltl- 

mlnorlty  leaders 

nembers. 

is  coming  from 
Griffiths,  the  for- 
n^atlve  from  Mlohl- 
the  first  ad- 
Protection 
Houston  attor- 
W4tergate  prosecutor, 
private  funds  for 
;)erlod.  If  it  proves 
would  depend 
the  Congress. 

of  the  tnJe  of 
vite  for  Congress 


Ruckelsl  laus, 
Envlroi  imental 


exist  snce 


by 
n  sed 


Herald  Tribune, 


-Congress 


POUCY- 

Tank' 
Lyons) 
28^ — Congress,    which 
is  lacking  lu  orig- 
a    wlUing    co- 
create  a  system  that 
to  give  unfettered 
refcrcsentatives. 


The  idea,  which  th\i3  far  has  met  ^vlth  the 
approval  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  would  be  to  set  up  a  privately  funded, 
nonpartisan  group  totally  separate  from  the 
federal  government,  which  could  assemble 
the  best  minds  In  the  nation  to  offer  Inde- 
pendent analyses  of  problems,  together  with 
expert   opinions   and   policy   options. 

But  in  seeking  to  underscore  the  Indepen- 
dent theme  of  the  Institute  for  Congress,  as 
it  has  been  named,  the  experts  in  residence 
would  serve  only  short  tours  of  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  &n  entrenched  bureauc- 
racy, and  they  would  be  paid  by  private 
foundations  rather  than  by  federal  funds. 

"NATIONAL    policy" 

Rep.  John  Anderson  of  lUlnols,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence has  been  Involved  in  the  institute's 
foundation,  said  such  a  group  was  needed 
"if  Congress  is  expected  to  become  co-equal 
partners  with  the  executive  In  formulating 
national  policy." 

The  rationale  was  expressed  slightly  dif- 
ferently by  Alton  Frye,  one  of  the  Institute's 
15  trustees,  who  said  that  "if  Congress  is 
going  to  make  Its  constitutional  authority 
effective  it  must  make  Its  Intellectual  au- 
thority effective." 

The  Idea  for  the  institute  was  spawned 
by  four  former  presidential  aides  and  Mr. 
Frye,  a  historian,  who  for  three  years  have 
been  gringerly  but  steadily  advancing  the 
notion  that  Congress  desperately  needs  out- 
side help  In  making  decisions. 

This  month,  the  institute  formally  an- 
nounced its  Incorporation,  opened  a  small 
office  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  named  its  board  of  trustees, 
outlined  Its  plans  for  the  next  few  months 
and  obtained  tax-exempt  status  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Martha  Griffiths,  the  former  Democratic 
representative  from  Michigan  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  institute's  board  of  trustees,  said 
the  group  will  aim  "to  build  up  a  credible, 
objective  viewpoint  on  the  nation's  prob- 
lems." 

William  Ruckelshaus,  the  first  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
who  later  became  acting  director  of  the  FBI, 
then  deputy  attorney  general  in  the  Nixon 
administration  before  his  resignation.  Is 
vice-chairman  of  the  institvite's  board  of 
trustees. 

He  said  the  institute  would  choose  areas  of 
investigation  through  "an  advisory  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  major  con- 
gressional committees." 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  noted,  as  have  other  con- 
gressional critics,  that  the  committee  system 
in  Congress  has  led  to  overlapping  authority 
In  many  key  areas  of  legislation,  thus  ham- 
pering both  the  drafting  of  legislation  and 
the  formulation  of  any  kind  of  broad  con- 
gressional policy  on  issues. 

Congress  has  almost  300  committees  and 
subcommittees  whose  members  are  extremely 
jealous  of  their  legislative  prerogatives.  A 
Jurisdictional  battle  between  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  example,  has  snagged  na- 
tional health  iuusrance  legislation  all  year. 

"In  the  area  of  energy  conservation,  six 
different  committees  deal  vi-lth  it  in  some 
way  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  resolve 
problems,"  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  added. 

He  attributed  the  genesis  of  the  institute 
idea  to  five  men:  Cyrus  Vance,  president  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  who  served  in  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations;  Harry  McPherson,  Jr., 
an  attorney  who  served  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration; Gordon  MacDonald,  an  envi- 
ronmentalist and  professor  at  Dartmouth 
College  who  served  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
Mon;  James  Klllian.  former  president  of  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who 
served  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
Mr.  Frye,  an  author  and  scholar  who  has 
served  as  a  Senate  aide. 

(From  the  Detroit  Sunday  News, 
Dec.  14,  1975) 

Institute  foe  Congress'  Time  Is  Heps 
(By  J.  F.terHorst) 

Washington. — The  nation's  capital  always 
teems  with  proposals  for  Improving  govern- 
mental performance.  Every  once  In  a  while 
there  actually  is  a  good  one,  even  an  exciting 
one. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Institute  for 
Congress  (IFC)  which  quietly  came  into 
existence  last  week  after  three  years  of  plan- 
ning. It  proposes  to  equip  busy  congressional 
committees  with  the  same  kind  of  Intellectual 
armor  that  for  years  has  permitted  executive 
agencies  to  outsmart  and  outthink  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  handling  of  complex  problems, 
ranging  from  defense  policy  to  crime  pre- 
vention and  social  welfare.  And,  In  the 
process,  the  IPC  might  even  produce  better 
government. 

To  everyone  concerned  with  the  need  to 
elevate  the  qiiality  of  debate  and  decision- 
making by  a  co-equal  branch  of  government, 
the  Institute  for  Congress  must  rank  as  a 
new  venture  deserving  strong  public  support. 
As  conceived  by  a  bipartisan  group  that  Is 
painfully  and  personally  aware  of  congres- 
sional shortcomings,  the  IFC  proposes  to  be 
"a  nonpartisan,  private  organization  directed 
exclusively  to  providing  Congress  with  inde- 
pendent, objective  and  systematic  analysis 
of  public  issues  and  purposes." 

In  coming  weeks,  IFC  will  begin  assem- 
bling an  expert  staff  of  analysts  from  aca- 
demic and  private  research  Institutions — 
Individuals  with  outstanding  intellectual 
achievement  and  ability — and  put  this  staff 
to  work  on  specific  problems  confronting 
Congress:  national  security  policy,  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources,  health  and  wel- 
fare and  all  the  social  and  economic  Implica- 
tions of  the  multibllllon-dollar  decisions  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress  are  called  on 
to  make. 

There  will  be  an  initial  tendency  to  regard 
the  IFC  as  just  another  "thhik  tank"  opera- 
tion, a  la  the  Brookings  Institution,  Rand, 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and  similar 
organizations  within  the  nation's  top  \mi- 
versitles.  These  already  fiood  Congress  and 
executive  agencies  with  lofty  concepts  and 
expertise  on  a  multitude  of  Issues  to  a  point 
of  saturation  and  mental  fatigue — and  olteu 
with  an  ovei-lay  of  Ideological  bias. 

That's  where  the  IFC  proposes  to  be 
different. 

First,  it  would  only  undertake  assignments 
requested  by  the  congressional  leadership 
and  chairmen  of  the  top  committees. 

Second,  the  IFC  would  provide  Integrated 
studies  of  multLfaceted  problems  that  now 
span  many  committee  jurisdictions  and  pro- 
duce only  chaos  or  partial  solutions. 

For  example,  the  energy  problem  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  is  divided  among  30  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  National  health  legis- 
lation, in  the  House  alone,  is  splintered 
among  seven  standing  committees,  ranging 
from  Ways  and  Means  to  Agriculture  and 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

How  will  Congress  and  individual  lawmak- 
ers be  able  to  pull  all  the  pieces  of  policy 
together  into  a  coherent  whole,  so  that  when 
Congress  acts  in  a  field  it  knows  the  real  im- 
plications of  what  it  is  doing? 

That  question  was  recently  posed — and  an- 
swered— by  two  of  the  prime  movers  behind 
the  IPC  concept,  former  U.S.  Rep.  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  D-Mich.,  an  expert  on  tax  policy  and 
women's  Issues,  and  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
former  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  deputy  attorney  general. 
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Griffiths  and  Ruckelshaus  have  been  elected 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  respectively,  of 
the  15-member  board  Uiat  will  guide  IFC 
policy  In  conjtmctlon  with  a  congressional 
advisory  council.  Among  the  prestigious 
members  of  the  board  are  Lucy  Wilson  Ben- 
son of  Boston,  former  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Ben  W.  Heineman,  Chi- 
cago Industrialist;  Leon  Jaworski,  former 
special  Watergate  prosecutor;  Clarence 
Mitchell,  NAACP  dU-ector  in  Washington; 
Harry  McPherson  Jr.,  former  White  House 
counsel  to  President  Johnson;  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  former  deputy  defense  secretary. 

Big  names,  of  course,  are  not  a  guarantee 
of  success.  And  the  board  knows  it.  To  test 
fne  concept,  the  organizers  of  IFC  contem- 
plate a  five-year  "experimental"  operation 
with  funds  to  be  raised  from  private  founda- 
tions. To  attract  a  high  caliber  professional 
staff  of  80  persons,  IPC  will  need  $22.5  million 
in  private  fimds. 

If  by  1980  IPC  has  lived  up  to  its  bUling, 
its  continued  existence  will  depend  on  con- 
tractual support  from  Congress.  If  IPC  falls 
to  perform  Its  mission  by  then,  it  will  "self- 
destruct,"  according  to  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

That  could  happen,  of  course  Congres- 
sional staffing  is  already  htige,  having  grown 
from  4,500  to  16,000  persons  in  20  years,  with 
an  eightfold  Increase  In  its  operational 
budget. 

Moreover,  politics  Is  certain  to  be  present 
even  with  an  IFC  to  help  Congress  under- 
stand the  Issues  before  It.  In  the  end.  It  will 
be  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  truly 
wants  to  become  the  equal  of  the  executive 
branch  and  wants  to  find  ways  to  overcome 
its  own  fragmentation  In  dealing  with  little 
pieces  of  broad  problems. 

Instittite   for   Congress 
board   of   trustees 

Martha  W.  Orlffiths — Chairman. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus — Vice  Chairman. 

James  R.  Klllian,  Jr. — Honorary  Chairman. 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  William  T.  Coleman, 
Jr.,  William  D.  Eberle,  Alton  Frye,  Ben  W. 
Heineman,  Craig  Hosmer,  Leon  Jaworksl,  Gor- 
don J.  P.  MacDonald,  Harry  C.  McPherson, 
Jr.,  Clarence  Mitchell,  Richard  B.  Oglivie. 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr.,  Cyrus  R.  Vance. 


AMERICA  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  of  mine  entitled 
"American  and  Human  Rights"  given  be- 
fore a  World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia luncheon  on  April  19,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  and  Human  Rights 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  luncheon. 

Two  centuries  ago,  our  Founding  Fathers 
expressed  the  belief  that  America's  attain- 
ment of  greater  liberty  would  be  accom- 
panied by  similar  achievements  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  was  a  belief  ground- 
ed in  strong  moral  conviction,  but  it  also  rep- 
resented a  practical  conclxision  about  the 
prospects  of  our  democratic  society  if  the 
world  as  a  whole  were  intolerant  of  our 
democratic  values.  For  us  security,  liberty 
and  peace  have  always  been  closely  linked, 
for  we  believe  that  true  peace  requires  a 
moral  consensus  based  on  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

My  talk  today  will  deal  with  this  theme — 
with  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
main a  champion  of  human  rights — for  I 
believe  that  such  a  stance  serves  our  beet 


national  Interest.  And  I  shall  also  speak  of 
how  each  of  tis  can  in  our  own  way  individ- 
ually champion  human  rights. 

Out  of  the  ashes  and  tragedy  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Holocaust,  there  arose  a 
United  Nations  Intended  to  promote  world 
peace  and  to  protect  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all. 

In  1948,  the  U.N.  adopted  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  splendid, 
pioneering  document  which  set  forth  a  kind 
of  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  world.  But  the  bright 
promise  of  the  universal  Declaration  has  not 
been  realized. 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  engage  in 
racism  against  blacks,  and  Uganda  does  the 
same  against  whites  and  browns.  The  Soviet 
Union  commits  political  protesters  to  insane 
asylums,  stifles  the  right  of  Intellectuals  to 
speak  their  mind  and  pubUsh  their  views, 
and  denies  its  citizens  the  right  to  leave. 
Syria  persecutes  its  Jewish  minority.  Para- 
guay abuses  the  Ache  Indians.  And  India, 
in  whom  we  had  so  much  hope,  Is  the  latest 
nation  to  suppress  liberty  and  repress  hu- 
man rights. 

The  list  is  not  exhausted.  The  abuses  of 
human  rights  form  an  unhappy  chronicle  of 
injustice  and  despair. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  growth  In  self-serving 
hypocrisy  at  the  United  Nations  so  that 
human  rights  concerns  are  not  dealt  with  on 
their  merits,  but  are  exploited  and  manipu- 
lated to  serve  political  ends.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  Zionism  is  outrageously  equated 
with  racism.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  repres- 
sion in  the  USSR,  or  racism  in  Uganda  never 
even  reach  the  agenda  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission;  every  day,  principle  is  prosti- 
tuted to  powerful  voting  blocs. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  the  Ford 
Administration  has  defaulted  in  the  struggle 
for  human  rights.  Dr.  Kissinger's  detente  Is 
a  body  without  a  soul — a  policy  indifferent 
to  human  rights. 

Everyone  across  the  country  was  shocked 
when  President  Ford  snubbed  Nobel  Laiu-eate 
Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn. 

For  a  brief  moment  we  had  a  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations,  Pat  Moynihan — 
who  spoke  up  for  human  rights — ^but  he  was 
quickly  and  unwisely  eased  off  stage. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  stand  up  for 
freedom,  who  will?  I  believe  It's  time  for  a 
foreign  policy  in  Washington  which  reflects 
our  deepest  beliefs  as  a  people,  which  em- 
bodies the  best  in  our  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian heritage. 

America  cannot  be  true  to  itself  without 
a  commitment  to  human  rights.  The  umted 
States  was  founded — ^in  this  city — on  that 
very  commitment.  And  this  nation  has  suf- 
fered through  great  crises  which  tested  and 
affirmed  that  commitment:  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  Secession,  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
raids,  the  McCarthy  hearings,  and  Watergate, 
all  challenged  our  liberties.  Yet,  Individual 
rights  prevailed  and  those  lapses  are  looked 
upon  as  woeful  events  in  our  history.  If 
America  does  not  take  a  strong  stand  for 
human  rights,  we  will  have  abandoned  the 
very  heart  and  sovil  of  our  own  tradition. 

Moreover,  furthering  human  rights  has  Im- 
portant practical  consequences  for  world 
stability  and  peace.  The  suppression  of  whole 
peoples;  the  persecution  of  religious  and 
racial  minorities;  the  imprisonment  of  in- 
dividuals for  their  political  views  remain 
major  sources  of  international  instability 
and  turmoil  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  freer  exchange  of 
ideas  across  national  frontiers  is  a  vital  in- 
gredient in  building  the  kind  of  Interna- 
tional understanding  that  a  genuine,  stable 
peace  requires.  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn  said  it 
eloquently  In  the  address  he  prepared  to 
deliver  on  accepting  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature: 


"We  are  threatened  by  destruction  In  the 
fact  that  the  physIcaUy  compressed,  strained 
world  is  not  allowed  to  blend  spiritually;  the 
molecules  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  are 
not  aUowed  to  jump  over  from  one  half  to 
the  other.  .  .  Suppression  of  information 
renders  international  signatures  and  agree- 
ments illusory;  within  a  muffled  zone  it  costs 
nothing  to  reinterpret  any  agreement,  even 
simpler — to  forget  it,  as  though  it  had  never 
really  existed." 

Furthermore,  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights,  we  have  international  law  on  our  side.- 
The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  re- 
affirmed In  the  International  Covenant  on 
CivU  and  Political  Rights  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  AU 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  which -the 
Soviet  Union  ratified  in  1968  and  1969  re- 
spectively. The  Helsinki  accords,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  joined  in  signing  just  last  Au- 
gvist,  also  pledge  all  participating  states  to 
uphold  the  Universal  Declaration;  indeed, 
they  go  considerably  further  m  promising 
cooperation  for  the  freer  movement  of 
people. 

The  United  States  and  the  world  commu- 
nity must  not  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
miss as  "domestic  privileges"  or  as  "private 
business"  Its  wholesale  violations  of  funda- 
mental human  rights.  They  are  violations  of 
international  law,  ptire  and  simple. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  than  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration of  the  need  for  a  genuine,  human 
detente— a  detente  which  benefits  the  peo- 
ples of  East  and  West,  not  a  U.S.-Soviet 
formula  for  capitulation  on  human  rights. 

That  Is  why  my  colleagues  and  I  are  now 
sponsoring  legislation  to  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  monitor  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

And  that  is  why  we  passed  the  Jackson 
Amendment  on  Freedom  of  Emigration.  So- 
viet ratification  of  the  1968  and  1969  Con- 
ventions ended  once  and  for  all  the  pretense 
that  Soviet  emigration  policy  is  an  improper 
subject  for  action  by  the  International  com- 
mxinlty.  The  Jackson  amendment  far  from 
being  an  intrusion  Into  anyone's  internal 
affairs.  Is  one  small  step  along  the  road  to  an 
international  community  based  on  law. 

Human  rights  concerns  should  be  In  the 
day-to-day  calculus  of  American  foreign 
policy  making.  They  should  be  felt  at  all 
levels  of  foreign  policy — not  just  a  Moynai- 
han  speaking  In  splendid  Isolation  at  the 
U.N. — ^but  In  the  diplomacy  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.S.  missions 
abroad.  In  bilateral  negotiations,  in  interna - 
tional  monetary  funds;  in  short,  felt  in  all 
the  reaches  of  our  foreign  policy.  Such  is  not 
the  case  now. 

And  we  must  be  willing  to  use  our  human 
rights  concerns  in  the  bargaining  process 
with  other  nations.  Nations  seek  our  grain, 
our  arms,  our  technology.  Why  should  we 
not  seek  greater  protection  for  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights? 

And  we  must  have  better  supportive  orga- 
nization. The  human  rights  office  in  the 
State  Department  is  In  fact  a  non-entity. 
Our  government  should  take  the  initiative 
to  reform  the  maze  of  obstacles  which  pre- 
vents human  rights  complaints  from  being 
properly  heard  at  the  U.N. 

Above  all,  we  need  a  Chief  Executive  and 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  take  seriously  hu- 
man rights  in  foreign  policy. 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  the  public  sec- 
tor. But  what  can  individuals  do — in  their 
own  way? 

Human  rights  have  always  needed  indi- 
viduals who  dare   to  resist   injustice. 

I  think  of  Rosa  Parks,  who  simply  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  back  of  a  btis;  I  think  of 
imknown  freedom  riders;  I  think  of  James 
Meredith,  who  dared  to  apply  to  the  Uni- 
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verslty  of  Mississippi;   of 
rlghta   workers   who   died 
Mississippi;   of  two  young 
Washington  Post,  who 
vestlgation  of  Watergate, 
vate  persons  of  no  great 
out  reputation.  Yet  their 
are  flrmly  inscribed  in  the 
tory. 

Ou  the  Uiternational 
dedicated   Individuals  havi 

Two     oragnlzatlons— 
with  sparse  funds  and  sm^ill 
Amnesty    International 
tional  League  for  the  Rights 
of    their    members    are 
selves — people  willing  to 
protest,    to   lift    their    vol(jes. 

Some  years  ago,  the 
made  contact  with  a  smf^l 
sons  In  the  Soviet  Union 
In    intellectvtal    freedom 
a   Moscow   Human   Rights 
leader  of  that  committee  ^ 
rov.   Sakharov   and 
contact   with    the   League, 
the  knowledge  that  they 
tlon,  that  organizations  w 
fore  the  tr.N.  were  interest^ 
and  that  the  oxitside  world 
ic  and  remote. 

And  when  the  harrassmeht 
Increased  In  the  Soviet 
helped  marshal   \^Titers, 
and  others  throughout  the 
voices  on  behalf  of 
and  other  beleaguered 

Valery  Chalidze,  one  of 
the  Moscow  Human  Right! 
vas  exiled,  analyzed  It  thL« 
did  not  know  what  would 
voices  in  the  Soviet  Union 
only  know  that  they  will 
eilence." 

An   aroused  opinion  ha? 
own.  And  Its  power  can 
clslve.  We  know  that  the 
powerless  voices  can  often 
strong  enough  to  move 
release  of  political  prlsone^ 
tences,    to   secure 
bring  to  the  free  world 
Panov,  Leonid  Tarassuk, 
Alexander  Gallch,  Simas 
vlnov.  Vladimir  Ma.xlmov 
brave  souls. 

There  Is,  as  you  know, 
the  role  of  power  in 
physical  resources  alone 
the  best  measure  of  national 
American  foreign  policy 
basic  values  reflects,  in  fact 
ways  known  to  be  tru 
faith,  our  representative 
dom  Itself,  are  our  most 
assets.  And  let  us  remember 
on  our  side;  for  freedom, 
the   basic   aspiration   of 
In  society. 

Genuine  self-respect 
therefore,  can  give  us  a 
iB  both  patient  and 
of  all,  committed  to  our 
poses. 
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S.    3055— GRAIN 
REFORM   ACT 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr. 
ia  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  Mdnday 
v.hen  S.  3055  was  considered 
was   due   to  participat 
Senator  Bartlett,  in  a 
the  Subcommittee  on 
of  the  Public  Works  CoiAmittee 

Mr.  President,  the  dis(Josures 
ularities  in  our  grain-m 
v.hich  include  short-wefch 
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the  members  of 
Committee  who 
way:  He  said  he 
4elp  the  dissident 
But,  he  said,  "I 
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Ing,  bribery,  and  tax  evasion,  clearly 
point  to  a  need  for  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  our  present  system.  We  must  re- 
member the  U.S.  grain  Inspection  sys- 
tem plays  a  key  role  in  facilitating  the 
marketing  and  sale  of  grain  which  has 
been  produced  by  our  American  farmers. 
Sellers  and  buyers  from  farms  to  foreign 
ports  depend  on  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  gi-ain  as  being  represented  fairly  and 
accurately. 

The  importance  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports muot  not  be  underestimated.  Last 
year  the  United  States  exported  $21.9 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
much  of  which  was  grain  and  subject 
to  Inspection  under  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  Earnings  from  grain  ex- 
ports have  made  an  Important  contribu- 
tion, not  only  to  farm  Income,  but  also 
to  jobs  in  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age industries  and  to  the  overall  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  this  country.  Surely,  It 
Is  time  we  take  steps  to  restore  the  in- 
tegrity and  credibility  of  our  grain- 
marketing  system. 

However,  as  we  move  to  reform  our 
present  system,  we  should  institute  sensi- 
ble reform — reform  without  disruptive 
infringements  upon  the  operations  of  our 
farmers,  grain  firms,  and  States.  In  my 
opinion,  S.  3055,  the  Grain  Inspection 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  contains  excesses 
and  Is  generally  an  overreaction  to  our 
present  problems.  Along  these  lines,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  three  amendments 
which  I  supported  and  which  I  would 
have  cast  a  "yea"  vote  on,  had  I  not  been 
called  away  on  official  duties. 

First,  I  would  have  supported  amend- 
ment No.  1603,  oflfered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon).  Tliis  amendment  would  have 
struck  the  provisions  of  the  bill  calling 
for  the  Federal  takeover  of  grain  inspec- 
tion activities  at  the  25  major  inland 
terminals.  Currently,  problems  surfac- 
ing in  the  inspection  system  have  been 
focused  at  the  major  export  terminals. 
At  tlie  present  time,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  major  malfeasance  will  be  found  at 
inland  points,  and  I  believe  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  indict  the  entire  system 
because  of  the  irregularities  found  at 
the  export  terminals. 

Most  farmers  believe  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective and  responsive  grain  weighing 
and  inspection  system  is  one  which  en- 
coftipasses  the  State  and  private  sector, 
and  which  is  systematically  and  effec- 
tively supervised  by  Federal  inspectors. 
In  addition,  last  fall  the  Congress  appro- 
priated an  additional  $5  million  for  the 
Department  of  Agricultft-e  to  increase 
its  supei-visory  activities.  The  additional 
supervisors  will,  in  addition  to  more  ef- 
fectively providing  oversight,  be  more 
readily  available  for  appeals  by  either 
buyer  or  seller.  Moreover,  it  is  important 
to  note  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  the  changeover  to  an 
all-Federal  system  could  co.«;t  as  much  as 
$35  million,  and  these  additional  costs 
wlU  eventually  be  paid  for  by  our 
farmers. 

Second,  I  would  liave  supported 
araendmer.t  No.  1604.  oflered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansa."^  <Mr.  Dole>  ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  North  Dakota  iMv.  Young  i, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mi-. 
Bellmon)  .  This  amendment  would  have 
deleted  the  section  providing  for  regis- 
tration of  all  large  gi-ain  companies  and 
cooperatives  as  an  enforcement  measure 

This  pi-ovision  for  registration,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  by  the  USDA,  would 
cost  $1,630,000  and  would  require  87 
man-years  per  year  to  perform.  Tliese 
cost  estimates  include  preliminary  reg- 
istration, foUowup  to  assure  accuracy  of 
registration,  and  enforcement.  Moreover, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
has  previously  stated,  it  would  seem  the 
benefits  expected  from  this  section  could 
effectively  be  derived  from  section  17, 
which  requires  the  grain  firms  and  co- 
operatives to  keep  records  and  allows 
Federal  access  to  such  records;  section  21 
which  authorizes  Federal  authorities  to 
investigate  foreign  complaints;  section 
22,  which  gives  the  USDA  subpena  au- 
thority; section  15  which  authorizes  the 
withholding  of  sei-vices  and  civil  penal- 
ties; and  section  16  which  prohibits  con- 
flicts of  interest.  Therefore,  this  require- 
ment for  registration  is  an  additional  and 
unnecessai-y  infringement  imposed  on  the 
grain  industry. 

And  third,  I  would  have  supported 
amendment  No.  1605,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  .  This  amendment  would  have  de- 
leted the  provision  for  a  separate  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Agency.  In  this  in- 
stance, a  new  and  separate  agency  would 
be  duplicative  in  nature  and  would  cre- 
ate needless  overhead.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  report  accompanying  S.  3055,  a  new 
agency  would  necessitate  five  new  divi- 
sions. These  would  include  two  programs 
divisions,  or  weighing  and  inspection  di- 
visions and  three  service  divisions,  for 
personnel,  administrative,  and  financial 
seiTices.  There  are  already  three  separate 
grain  divisions  within  the  USDA  and  a 
new  fourth  division  would  only  add  com- 
plexity to  our  cm-rent  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  having  this 
opportunity  to  make  my  views  known  on 
these  important  issues  and  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  two  letters  which  I 
have  received  on  this  subject,  one  from 
Jack  Muse,  president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  and  the 
other  from  John  Augustine,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Bureau,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

Information  of  this  kind  from  people 
directly  involved  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  arriving  at  my  position  on  tliis 
bill  and  the  issues  relating  to  it.  It  is  just 
another  example  of  how  eager  New  Mexi- 
cans are  to  contribute  to  the  legislative 
process  when  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Mexico  Wheat  Growers  As- 
sociation, 

Clovis,  N.  Mcx.,  April  23, 1976. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Domenici:  I  would  like  to 
t)iank  you  for  your  interest  In  the  problems 
frxing  farmers  In  this  country.  I  hope  that 
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soon  the  American  people  will  realize  how 
Important  a  prosperous  agricultural  economy 
is  to  them.  WhUe  there  are  only  five  percent 
of  our  nations  pteople  feeding  ninety-flv4 
percent  of  the  American  people,  and  also 
many  people  in  foreign  countries.  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  we  New  Mexicans  have 
a  senator  who  is  really  working  for  the 
farmers'  best  Interest. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  getting  many 
comments  on  the  pending  Senate  Bill  S.  3055. 
Before  forming  my  opinion  on  this  bill  I 
have  visited  with  several  farmers,  elevator 
owners,  and  the  officers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers.  I  hope  that  I  can 
objectively  represent  the  views  of  the  New 
Mexico  Wheat  Growers  Association. 

I  would  like  to  first  state  that  I  feci  the 
scandal  at  our  Southern  Ports  has  been 
blown  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  prob- 
lem. We  are  aware  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  the  present  system,  however,  I  feel 
that  the  tried  and  proven  American  systems 
of  private  enterprise  and  competition  will 
be  very  strong  factors  In  this  situation 
.straightening  Itself  out.  Surely  our  foreign 
customers  would  not  continually  buy  from  a 
particular  exporter  who  was  bribing  an  In- 
spector or  short  weighing  grain. 

Before  we  consider  the  specifics  of  the  Sen- 
ate Bill  there  are  several  questions  I  would 
like  to  raise: 

1.  What  percent  of  export  shipments  have 
proven  to  be  of  poor  quality  or  .short 
weighed? 

2.  Is  it  not  possible  that  much  poor  quality 
grain  left  in  storage  for  many  years  during 
our  surplus  years  has  finally  found  Its  way 
into  the  market? 

3.  Is  there  any  reason  for  Federal  Inspec- 
tors to  be  less  susceptible  to  bribes  and  pay- 
offs than  private  or  state  ln.spectors? 

4.  Will  Federal  Inspectors,  given  a  "crash" 
training  program  for  four  to  eight  weeks,  be 
qualified  to  supervise  in.spectors  with  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty,  years  of  experience? 

5.  Are  there  not  many  state  inspection  fa- 
cilities now  functioning  very  efficiently  Euid 
effectively  at  this  time?  (Pacific  Northwest 
for  example) 

6.  Hajs  any  Government  Agency  ever  oper- 
ated as  efficiently  or  given  better  ser^'ice  than 
private  enterprise? 

7.  Would  Federalization  of  all  inspections 
not  constitute  condemnation  of  many  pri- 
vate businesses  that  are  now  doing  inspec- 
tion work? 

8.  Can  this  prt^osed  legislation  be  written 
and  implemented  In  a  manner  which  will  not 
create  a  "Federal  Monster"  such  as  OSHA  and 
EPA? 

9.  Would  creation  of  a  "Federal  Grain  In- 
.•^ection  Agency"  not  call  for  an  Increase  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  which 
wUl  be  erroneotisly  Judged  as  a  government 
supported  cost  for  farmers? 

10.  Will  added  inspection  costs  not  ulti- 
mately be  deducted  from  the  alrea,dy  de- 
pressed grain  prices  paid  to  farmers? 

Tlie  consideration  of  these  questions  leads 
me  to  recommend  as  little  Federal  take  over 
of  inspections  as  Is  possible.  Granted,  we 
need  some  supervision  and  enforcement  of 
laws,  but  not  a  complete  upheaval  of  present 
systems. 

With  the  previous  questions  in  mind  here 
are  some  points  we  feel  would  be  beneficial 
if  included  in  the  new  legislation: 

1.  Additional  Federal  supervision — not 
lake-over. 

2.  Confllcf  of  interest  scrutiny  to  prevent 
any  situation  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  the  "system. 

3.  Interior  point  Inspection.'s  could  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  out  by  state,  local,  or  pri- 
vate agencies. 

4.  Port  inspectl9B»--would  continue  to  be 
made  by  state  tigencles  as  long  as  their  per- 
formance record  was  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculttire. 
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5.  Enactment  of  sttETer  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  Inspection  procedures. 

Thanks  again  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  if  the  New  Mexico  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Association  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in 
the  future,  plea.se  call  on  vts. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  L.  Muse, 
President,  NMWGA. 

New  Mexico  Farm  and 

Livestock  Bureau, 
Las  duces.  N.  Mex..,  April  23, 1976. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

Dear  Senator  Dosienici:  The  New  MeJdco 
Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  lu-ges  you  to 
support  H.R.  12572  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  2,  1976  by  a  vote 
of  246  to  33. 

Under  that  bill,  which  we  support,  the 
Agricultural  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  delegate  the  necessary  authority  to  fed- 
eral employees  or  qualified  state  agencies 
to  conduct  the  inspection  and  weighing  of 
export  grain  at  U.S.  ports. 

The  bill  further  states  Inspection  at  Inte- 
rior ports  would  be  carried  out  by  state  or 
private  agencies  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Tliese  agencies  would  have  to  meet  speci- 
fied criteria.  Including  a  strengthened  con- 
flict of  Interest  rule,  to  qualify. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  federal  con- 
trols would  be  provided  for  weighing  serv- 
ices at  Interior  ports,  but  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  these 
operations  and  report  legislative  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  within  one  year  of 
enactment.  Also,  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  Grain  Standards  Act  are 
provided  for  in  the  House  passed  bill. 

In  summary,  the  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Buj'eau  is  opposed  to  Senate  Bill 
3055,  but  does  support  the  House  passed  bill, 
H.R.  12572. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Augustine, 

Executive  Director. 


HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  OF   1976 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, April  27,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3295, 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1976  imder 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  tiie  continuation  of  a  number  of  cur- 
rent housing  programs. 

However,  two  very  significant  addi- 
tional features  of  S.  3295  are  that  it 
increases  the  emphasis  of  Federal  hous- 
ing policy  on  new  housing  construction; 
and  that  it  carries  the  potential  of  pro- 
ducing 644,000  new  housing  starts  or  re- 
habilitated units  as  well  as  generating 
over  a  million  jobs  for  construction 
workers  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  con- 
struction trades  continue  to  suffer  from 
extremely  high  rates  of  unemployment 
and  tliis  bill  should  prove  helpful  in  re- 
ducing those  rates. 

There  are  several  key  features  of  S. 
3295  which  I  would  like  to  comment 
upon.  It  is  tragic  that  under  section  8 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  which  Congress 
hoped  would  be  a  major  tool  m  assisting 
the  construction  of  lower  income  hous- 
ing, HUD  has,  as  of  February  1976,  only 
produced  2,600  units  since  1974.  Thus 
until  section  8  becomes  fully  functional 
and  operational,  it  is  impoi-tant  that 
HUD  at  least  continue  its  old  effoi-ts  at 
providing  housing  assistance  for  lower 
Income   person.^,    the   elderly   and   tiie 


handicapped.  The  bill  would  promote 
that  objective. 

Features  of  the  bill  that  I  found  par- 
ticularly attractive  were : 

First.  The  new  level  of  funding  for 
the  section  202  direct  loan  program  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  with  a 
lowered  Interest  rate.  This  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
housing  programs  and  it  should  be 
strengthened  further. 

Second.  The  continuation  for  another 
year  of  the  section  312  rehabilitation 
loan  program.  Again,  this  is  a  success- 
ful program  that  has  helped  make  it 
possible  for  urban  commimities  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  neighborhood  re- 
newal programs.  Continuation  is  very 
important  at  least  until  block-grant 
recipients  begin  to  set  up  their  o\^-n  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

Third.  The  extension  of  the  section  235 
liomeownership  program  for  another 
year.  This  Is  a  program  in  which  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  whose  in- 
comes are  too  low  to  afford  housing  at 
today's  prices  receive  mortgage  assist- 
ance after  making  a  downpasrment.  It  is 
a  relatively  small,  inexpensive  program, 
but  it  does  provide  a  chance  for  home- 
ownership  and  the  resultant  stabiliza- 
tion of  lower-income  neighborhoods. 

UECAN    HOMESTEADING 

Tliere  was  one  especially  valuable  yet 
relatively  inexpensive  amendment  adopt- 
ed which  I  especially  applaud.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  extension  of  tlie  810 
urban  homesteading  program  through 
1978.  The  program  transfers  suitable  fed- 
erally owned  properties  to  local  govern- 
ments; then  properties  are  transferred  to 
individuals  at  a  nominal  fee  with  the  re- 
quirement of  improvements  in  order  to 
obtain  clear  title.  That  demonstration 
program  began  only  this  year,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  one  way  to  preserve  our 
urban,  central  city  neighborhoods,  and 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  abandoned 
properties  in  the  inner  city.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  alone  has  approximately  5,000  such 
units. 

Tliere  are  other  desirable  features  of 
S.  3295,  such  as  the  extension  of  the 
emei-gency  loan  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed, operating  subsidies  for  public 
housing  projects,  and  more.  I  feel  that 
S.  3295  is  basically  a  sound  bill  that 
makes  strides  both  in  improving  lower- 
income  housing  assistance  and  in  creat- 
ing jobs  in  an  area  still  suffering  depres- 
sion conditions,  the  building  trades. 

While  the  bill  addresses  our  cui-rent 
housing  needs  in  the  most  practicable 
manner  we  have  available  todas',  we 
must  recognize  that  the  programs  in- 
volved are  extremely  complex.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  should  explore  means  to  simplify 
these  and  other  similar  programs  so  as 
to  avoid  the  proliferation  of  redtape  and 
bureaucracy  associated  with  them  and 
increase  the  independence  of  action  of 
recipients.  For  now,  however,  S.  3295  pro- 
vides appropriate  direction  for  our  hous- 
ing effort. 


PRIVATE     VERSUS     PUBLIC     PRO- 
DUCTION OF  ENERGY 

Mr.    HANSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
Washington  Post  recently  gave  "equal 
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The  10,000  firms  that  explore  for  and  pro- 
duce oil  and  gas? 

The  250  domestic  companies  which  refine 
oU? 

The  200,000  gasoline  station  operations? 

The  5000  coal  mines? 

The  3000  utility  systems? 

The  thousands  of  companies  which  manu- 
facture energy  consuming  products,  such  as 
cars,  homes  or  appliances? 

The  thousands  of  suppliers  of  energy  re- 
lated equipment  such  as  nuclear  reactor 
vessels,  to  drilling  rigs  or  mine  roof  bolts? 

The  list  goes  on  and  on;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  separate  businesses,  and  not 
Just  big  businesses,  that  keep  our  energy  sys- 
tem working. 

Even  if  the  government  could  take  over 
and  run  this  multitude  of  energy  enterprises, 
would  It  make  any  easier  the  really  difficult 
tradeoffs  which  are  in  fact  the  real  cause  of 
our  energy  problems? 

Higher  energy  prices  are  needed  to  pay  for 
more  expensive  new  energy  supplies  but  this 
Is  politically  unpopular  and  raises  difficult 
equity  questions. 

Difficult  tradeoffs  between  environmental 
goals  and  energy  needs  must  be  made  because 
none  of  today's  technologies  are  pollution 
free. 

Supplying  national  energy  needs  often 
necessitates  massive  regional  and  local  de- 
velopment on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 
In  Alaska  or  the  Western  states  and  op- 
position is  often  Intense. 

I  doubt  that  these  problems  would  be  any 
easier  to  deal  with.  If  the  government  owns 
the  energy  system,  but  unless  we  face  them 
we  can  never  solve  our  energy  problms. 

This  country  has  the  energy  resources,  the 
technology,  and  the  financial  and  manage- 
ment capability  to  achieve  energy  Independ- 
ence in  the  next  10  to  15  years.  If  a  national 
energy  policy  which  balances  stimulation  of 
new  supplies  with  aggressive  energy  con- 
servation is  enacted.  It  will  require  difficult 
tradeoffs  and  much  new  legislation.  Once 
these  new  rules  are  set — on  prices,  on  en- 
vironmental quality  and  regional  develop- 
ment— the  private  sector  will  be  the  most 
powerful  force  this  country  can  harness  to 
achieve  its  goals. 

The  energy  problem  is  complex  and  simple 
solutions  are  all  too  easy  to  come  by  and 
make  good  rhetoric.  If  this  country  wants  to 
be  energy  Independent,  it  can  do  so,  but  It 
requires  tough  choices.  Painless  or  simple 
solutions  are  popular — its  too  bad  they  won't 
solve  the  problem. 

Eric  R.  Zausner. 
Deputy  Administrator. 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NEWSPAPERS  EN- 
DORSE TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 
BILL,  S.  2926,  INTRODUCED  BY 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
complex  issue  of  proper  management  of 
our  national  forest  lands  merits  our 
careful  attention.  The  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  in  the  process  of  rewriting 
the  Organic  Act  of  1897  to  permit  in- 
creased harvest  of  timber  on  these  areas 
of  our  good  earth. 

On  February  4,  I  introduced  S.  2926 
which  would  set  comprehensive  stand- 
ards under  which  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  required  to  realistically  operate 
and  which  is  designed  to  curb  the  known 
abuses  that  have  occurred  in  these 
Forests. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on 
S.  2926  and  on  S.  3091,  the  latter  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Humphrey.  The 
approach  in  that  bill  is  to  set  very  limited 


standards.  It  leaves  the  question  of 
guidelines  almost  entirely  to  the  Forest 
Service.  Naturally  this  approach  is 
appealing  to  the  Service  and  to  the 
forest  industry  but  it  does  little  to  curb 
the  abuses  which  have  taken  place.  I 
believe  it  would  only  pei-petuate  con- 
tinued mismanagement  on  some  of  these 
public  lands. 

The  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  today  completed  2  days  of  mark- 
up on  S.  3091,  as  amended.  Additional 
markup  sessions  will  be  held  next  week. 

As  we  come  to  grip  with  the  issue, 
through  the  congressional  process,  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  well- 
reasoned  editorials  on  this  vital  decision 
facing  the  Congress.  They  endorse  S. 
2926.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  from  the  Elkins  Inter- 
Mountain,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  the 
Wheeling  News-Register,  Wlieeling, 
W.  Va.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

I  Prom   the   Inter-Mountain,  Apr.   26,   1976) 
Our  Forests  Are  in  Danger 

The  national  forests  In  this  country  are  in 
grave  danger  of  wanton  destruction  if  the 
Congress  bows  to  the  pressures  of  the  timber 
Industry  and  adopts  legislation  that  would 
tipset  a  1973  federal  court  decision  that  effec- 
tively banned  clearcutting  in  the  Mononga- 
liela  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia. 

Clearcutting  Is  the  practice  of  leveling  all 
the  trees  In  a  particular  area  of  the  forest 
rather  than  selective  cutting  of  mature  trees. 

The  question  now  before  the  Congress  is 
what  kind  of  management  practices  should 
be  allowed  In  the  commercial  timbering  of 
some  90  million  acres  in  154  national  forests. 
Over  the  years  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
become  somewhat  Insensitive  to  Us  original 
mission  to  safeguard  and  preserve  the 
nation's  wild  and  natural  heritage  as  found 
in  our  beautiful  forests.  The  Service  has 
allowed  increased  timbering  operations  as 
noted  by  Its  own  figures.  In  1945  the  Forest 
Service  sold  2  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
from  the  national  forests  and  by  1975  the 
figure  had  risen  to  10  billion  board  feet,  au 
Increase  of  400  per  cent. 

La.st  August  the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Richmond  upheld  an  earlier 
ruling  by  Federal  Judge  Robert  E.  Maxwell 
banning  clearcutting  In  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  and  the  decision  later  was 
applied  to  a  case  Involving  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  In  Alaska. 

The  powerful  timber  Industry  since  has 
sought  to  overturn  the  court's  decision 
through  new  legislation.  The  industry  cur- 
rently is  backing  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  which  knowledgeable 
observers  say,  would  pave  the  way  for  even 
worse  abuses  by  the  timber  companies  and 
a  weak  Forest  Service.  In  supporting  the 
Humphrey  proposal,  industry  wants  to  avoid 
any  further  spread  of  the  restrictions  out- 
lined by  the  Monongahela  decision. 

A  far  better  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  a  long-time  champion  of 
conservation  and  the  preservation  of 
America's  wilderness,  wildlife  and  scenic 
beauty.  Senator  Randolph's  measure  would 
limit  clearcutting  In  the  West  to  a  general 
25  acres,  correct  tlie  economic  Imbalances 
that  deny  many  counties  a  fair  return  for 
the  tax  losses  they  suffer  from  National  Forest 
lands  In  their  area,  and  discourage  the  mas- 
sive cutting  of  younger  and  younger  trees. 

What  Is  needed  today  are  regulations  that 
will  provide  some  balance  between  satisfying 
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the  nation's  demands  for  timber  and  wood 
products  and  the  conservation  of  the  forests 
and  woodlands  for  generations  to  come.  This 
is  what  Senator  Randolph's  bill  would  do 
and  Senator  Humphrey's  would  not. 

No  one  who  knows  Senator  Randolph,  as 
we  do  In  West  Virginia,  would  suggest  that 
lie  would  attempt  to  destroy  an  important 
i»nd  beneficial  Industry  through  legislation. 
He  favors  setting  clear  standards  for  the 
mdustry  so  that  operations  caii  continue 
without  the  wholesale  destruction  of  our 
forests. 

Industry  lobbyists  have  been  pulling  out 
iheir  heavy  guns  claiming  this  Is  no  time  to 
apply  more  stringent  regulations  which 
might  result  In  unemployment,  mill  shut- 
downs and  bankruptcies.  The  National  Forest 
Products  Association  went  so  far  as  to  warn 
residents  of  Los  Angeles  that  they  would 
have  to  lower  toilet  paper  consumption  by 
25  per  cent  If  the  Randolph  Bill  becomes  law. 

All  of  this  Is  nonsense  and  Congress  must 
dismiss  these  scare  tactics  and  provide  a 
fair  hearing  for  the  legislation  which  will 
decide  the  future  of  our  precious  National 
Forests. 


[From  the  Wlieeling  News-Register,  Mar.  11, 

1976J 

Protecting  Our  Forests 

U.S.  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia  has  Introduced  much  needed  legis- 
lation In  the  Congress  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection for  our  national  forests. 

As  Senator  Randolph  pointed  out  In  offer- 
ing his  bill,  the  management  of  our  national 
forests  has  become  the  center  of  controversy 
in  West  Virginia  and  throughout  the  nation. 

His  measure  would  modify  the  Organic  Act 
of  1897  as  interpreted  by  a  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
last  year  Involving  the  management  of  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  Monogahela  National 
Forest.  This  modification  will  keep  the  best 
of  the  basic  requirements  that  the  court 
dealt  with  and  yet  permit  certain  desirable 
practices  that  might  be  hampered  by  the  de- 
cision. 

The  bill  also  covers  the  problems  of  clear- 
cutting  and  even-edged  management,  with 
the  protection  of  forest  soils  and  natural 
ecosystems,  and  the  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats.  It  deals  with  the  whole 
range  of  timbering  operations  and  corrects 
the  financial  problems  of  counties  that  have 
been  tied  to  timber  production  from  the  na- 
tional forests  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  revenues.  A  new  accoTintlng  system  for 
timber  sales  also  is  called  for  In  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph's proposal. 

"Few  Issues,"  Senator  Randolph  told  his 
colleagues,  "can  be  of  greater  Importance  to 
the  many  persons  Involved  In  the  utilization 
and  preservation  of  our  national  forests.  West 
VlrgUila  Is  the  site  of  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  one  of  the  nation's  finest.  The 
management  of  that  forest  Is  extremely  Im- 
poi-tant  to  the  future  of  West  Virginia.  It  is 
vital  to  West  Virginia's  economic  well-being 
and  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens.  Most 
of  the  other  states  with  national  forests  are 
In  the  same  position.  Furthermore,  people 
from  the  few  states  without  a  national  forest 
benefit  from  those  forests  In  other  states  and 
look  to  them  for  recreational  opportunities." 

Tlie  legislation  faces  an  uphill  fight  despite 
the  support  of  various  conservation,  environ- 
mental and  other  groups  such  as  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  Tremendous  opposition  Is  ex- 
pected from  the  timber  Industry  and  Jack 
Anderson,  the  columnist,  reported  recently 
that  "the  timber  Industry  lobby  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  five  years  ago  In  expenses  and 
campaign  contributions  to  get  a  clear  cutting 
bill  passed  In  the  Congress."  They  failed  but 
the  blU  was  implemented  by  executive  order. 
Now,  according  to  Anderson,  the  lumber  tim- 
ber lobby  is  gearing  up  for  another  multi- 
million  dollar  assault  on  Congress.  The  In- 


dustry wants  a/law  to  get  them  around  the 
recent  court's  filing  which  found  the  Forest 
Service  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  1897.  They  also  want  permission  to  strip 
even  larger  portions  of  national  forests. 

Senator  Randolph  deserves  the  support  of 
all  West  Virginians  In  this  Important  effort 
to  safeguard  and  protect  our  national  forests 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:28  p.m.,  recessed  xmtll  I  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr. Morgan). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  fm-ther  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  Senate  Resolution  104,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  relative  to  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
104,  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  Senate 
floor  be  granted  to  William  Cherkasky, 
Ray  Watts,  Herbert  Spira,  Judah  Som- 
mer,  John  Ci'oss,  and  James  Medill,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  to  John  Doyle  of  my 
own  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  during  the  debate  mi 


this  issue  that  Ellen  Heath,  Rick  Wahl- 
strom,  Gil  Bray.  Dan  Wall,  Ettck  Bryan, 
and  Jerry  Buckley  be  given  the  privileges 
of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Michael  Stem  be  given 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  bill  Larry  Smith  and 
Karleen  Millmick  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
voted  to  report  the  pending  resolution 
(S.  Res.  104),  relative  to  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  on  March  1. 
1976,  with  amendments.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  it  is  now  my  responsibility 
to  present  this  resolution  to  Uie  Senate 
for  its  consideration  with  the  committee 
recommendations  that  it  be  agreed  to. 
The  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
pose the  attitude  of  any  Senator  toward 
small  business.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  single  Senator  who  does  not  strong- 
ly support  small  business.  This  resolu- 
tion merely  involves  procedure,  a  pro- 
cedure as  to  how  the  Senate  sliall  pro- 
ceed with  it  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  affecting  small  business. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  on 
March  10  of  last  year  and  at  the  time 
the  Rules  Committee  held  its  hearings 
on  this  resolution  there  were  72  cosiJon- 
sors. 

Tlie  Small  Business  Committee  was 
originally  created  on  February  20,  1950, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
several  amendments  altering  Its  status 
including  such  changes  as  appointing  the 
members  to  the  committee  in  the  same 
maimer  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress.  Since  no  ter- 
mination date  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  was  specified  in  the 
resolution  of  creation,  tlie  committee  is 
still  in  existence. 

This  resolution  proposes  to  give  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  the  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprise  and  all  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  Small  Business 
Adminirtiation. 

The  first  amendment  propasec^  by  the 
committee  would  merely  Insert  the  word 
"primarily"  on  page  2,  line  4.  Bills  and 
resolutions  when  introduced  are  to  be 
referred  under  the  rules  and  guidelines 
of  Senate  procedure  to  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  predMni- 
nance  of  the  subject  matter  embodletl  In 
such  said  proposal.  To  assure  a  contin- 
uation of  this  established  procedure,  the 
committee  felt  that  the  resolution 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  above 
principle  would  be  maintained  and  If  a 
measure  merely  mentions  small  business 
without  significantly  involving  the  sub- 
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ject  matter,  that  meaiure  would  then 
certainly  be  referred  t)  the  committee 
ha^g  jurisdiction  over  the  predom- 
iiiance  of  the  subject  matter,  which 
might  well  result  in  he  reference  of 
many  or  most  major  bi  la  to  at  least  two 
committees. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  nearly 
all  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  have  jurisdictioi  i  over  and  act  on 
proposed  legislation  in -olving  some  as- 
pects of  small  business.  This  situation 
obtains,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Bankirg,  Housing  and 
LUban  Affairs,  when  dealing  with  meas- 
ures relating  to  financial  aid  to  com- 
merce and  industry';  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  dea  ing  with  legisla- 
tion concei'ning  small  bi isiness  contracts; 
Committee  on  Commerce,  when  writing 
legislation  regulating  rucks  and  com- 
mon carriers  in  interstate  commerce; 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  business  matters  w  thin  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  the  Comn  Utee  on  Finance, 
in  the  case  of  generil  tax  bills;  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  proposed  leigs  ation  relating  to 
concessions  for  leases  in  parks  as  well  as 
matters  relating  to  irri  ;ation  and  recla- 
mation; Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
the  case  of  legislation  levying  penalties 
on  businesses  for  failure  to  comply  with 
certain  legal  requirements;  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  W  dfare.  in  the  case 
of  labor  legislation  or  va^-es  and  hours; 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
handling  proposed  legislation  dealing 
with  highway  legislatio  n  involving  small 
business  contracts.  AU  of  these  commit- 
tees now  have  jurisdiction  over  much 
legislation  which  could  mean  the  life  or 
death  of  many  small  bu  linesses. 

The  second  amendment  beginning  on 
line  24  of  page  2  and  extending  down 
through  line  5  on  page  3  would  give  the 
chairman  of  the  Seleit  Conunittee  on 
Small  Business  the  right  to  request  re- 
reference  to  his  comm  ttee  any  measure 
which  significantly  aflscted  small  busi- 
ness, for  its  considerati  m  of  any  portions 
of  the  measure  dealing  with  small  busi- 
ness, and  which  woul  I  have  to  be  re- 
ported by  his  committc  e  prior  to  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Senat ;. 

I  understand  that  he  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  going  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  t<  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment  stri  ung  out  the  words 
"significantly  involvini  small  business  as 
defined  above"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "directly  rela  ing  to  the  Small 
Business  Administratio  ci." 

If  the  resolution  is  t  >  be  passed  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  b  s  adopted  because 
the  provisions  of  this  i  imendment  as  re- 
ported could  be  used  tc  delay  needed  leg- 
islation since  any  bill  involving  small 
business  would  have  to  be  considered  by 
two  committees  before  the  Senate  could 
act  thereon  if  requeste  i  by  the  chairman 
of  any  such  authoriz<d  committee.  For 
example,  a  tax  bill  pirticularly  a  gen- 
eral tax  bill  would  mo  re  than  likely  sig- 
nificantly affect  smiiU  business  and 
therefore  after  such  a  bill  were  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman |Of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  thai  general  tax  bill 
would  then  be  ref  errec  to  the  Small  Busl- 
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ness  Committee  for  its  consideration  of 
that  portion  of  the  tax  bill  affecting  small 
business.  Thus,  it  would  seem  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  avoid  unnecessary 
delay  of  the  enactment  of  certain  types 
of  proposed  legislation  affecting  small 
business  if  this  amendment  proposed  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
were  adopted. 

Since  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration reported  Senate  Resolution 
104  it  has  also  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109.  to  establish  a  temporary  select 
committee  to  study  the  Senate  committee 
system,  which  the  Senate  adopted  on 
March  31,  1976;  the  membership  of  this 
committee  has  already  been  appointed 
and  the  committee  has  begun  its  organi- 
zation and  activities.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  was  to  create  a 
committee  which  would  review  the  juris- 
diction of  all  standing  committees,  as 
well  as  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  com- 
mittees, with  a  view  to  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee system  for  the  Senate  to  avoid 
multiple  reference  as  well  as  to  define 
clearly  the  lines  of  demarcation  for  the 
reference  of  all  proposed  legislation  after 
an  orderly  fashion  without  too  much 
confusion.  Therefore,  the  question  could 
properly  be  raised  that  it  might  be  a  wise 
idea  to  even  withhold  action  on  Senate 
Resolution  104  until  after  the  committee 
created  by  Senate  Resolution  109  files  its 
report  some  time  next  year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
to  give  special  and  select  committees  leg- 
islative jurisdiction.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  exceptions.  To  illustrate:  the  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  was  given  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  by  law  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
also  has  limited  legislative  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  William  Cochrane  of  the  staff 
of  the  Rules  Committee  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  little 
needs  to  be  said  of  the  importance  small 
business  has  played  in  the  development 
of  this  country.  Small  business  has  been 
and  is  the  mainstay  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  been  and  is  the  focal  point 
for  community  interest  and  spirit  in 
small  towns  and  villages  as  well  as  the 
neighborhoods  of  our  large  cities. 

Unfortunately,  the  needs  and  problems 
of  small  business  have  failed  to  attract 
the  proper  attention  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. For  too  long,  Government  poli- 
cies have  sei-ved  to  dampen  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  in  oiur  country. 
For  too  long,  the  Congress  has  failed  to 
properly  recognize  the  plight  of  the  small 
business  commimity,  and  this  neglect  has 
served  to  discourage  the  creation  of  new 
business  enterprises  in  many  of  the 
smaller  communities. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  and  the  creation 
of  new  jobs,  our  policies  generally  have 
driven  small  business  out  of  business. 
This  insensitivity  has  contributed  to  the 


decline  of  many  small  communities  as 
well  as  the  growth  of  welfare  rolls  in 
many  of  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  104 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  provid- 
ing the  small  business  community  with 
the  proper  recognition  within  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  finally  be  given  the 
legislative  authority  to  correct  many  of 
the  economic  inequities  previously  thrust 
upon  the  small  businessmen  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee will  finally  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  effect  some  changes  in  our  Govern- 
ment policies  which  will  encourage  the 
gi-owth  of  small  business. 

E.  A.  Schumecher.  in  a  widely  read 
book  entitled.  "Small  Is  Beautiful,"  talks 
about  the  basic  problems  as  well  as  the 
basic  needs  for  having  small  business  en- 
terprises. Small  business  enterprises  are 
more  people  concerned  and  people  ori- 
ented than  big  business.  They  are  less 
harmful  to  the  environment  than  big 
business  in  general. 

Many  Americans  have  turned  to  sim- 
pler lifestyles  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  prepackaging  grips  of  bigness.  If 
Senate  Resolution  104  is  adopted,  the 
new  Committee  on  Small  Business  can 
do  much  to  improve  the  environment  of 
small  business  and,  thus,  the  economic 
environment  of  our  small  towns  and  of 
our  urban  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  resolution — for  the  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  104  will  not  only  be 
a  victory  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, but  will  also  be  a  victory  for  lit- 
erally thousands  of  American  families 
whose  liveUhoods  depend  upon  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  This  resolution  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  important  step  in  tliis  di- 
rection. It  is  a  step  200  years  overdue, 
but  still  not  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation  to  Senator 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  Senator  Byrd,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  Rules,  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  full  Senate  for  consideration. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  principal 
sponsors  of  tlie  resolution.  Senator 
Hathaway  and  Senator  Brock,  for  the 
roles  they  have  played  in  bringmg  to  the 
Senate's  attention  the  needs  of  the 
American  Small  Business  Community. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  placing  a  new  configuration  of 
this  committee  into  good  hands  with 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin  who  has  served  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  for  over  13 
years  and  has  now  been  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  approximately  2 
years. 

So  with  his  already  well-established 
leadership  on  behalf  of  small  business. 
I  feel  that  it  adds  again  to  the  cause  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 
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On  page  2.  line  17,  after  the  word  "aiiy" 
Insert  the  word  "proposed"; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  state  tlie  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  24,  after  "Senate"  Insert  the 
following:  '■;  and  likewise  measures  reported 
by  other  conimlttees  significantly  Involving 
small  business  as  defined  above  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  for  Its  consideration  of 
any  portions  of  the  measure  dealing  with 
small  business,  and  be  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee prior  to  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate" ". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
proposes  an  amendment:  on  page  2,  line  25, 
and  page  3,  line  1,  delete  "significantly  in- 
volving small  business  as  defined  above"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "directly  relating  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mi*.  President,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 104  would  confer  legislative  juris- 
diction on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. Specifically,  it  would  give  the  Small 
Business  Committee  jurisdiction  over 
"proi>osed  legislation  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration." 

The  resolution  would  also  permit  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee to  have  x-ef erred  to  that  committee 
any  measure  reported  by  another  com- 
mittee "significantly  involving  small 
business."  This  broad  re-referral  provi- 
sion could  conceivably'  involve  virtually 
evei-y  important  measure  acted  on  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

My  amendment  would  conform  the 
second  provision  of  the  resolution  to  the 
first  one  by  permitting  this  kind  of  re- 
referral  only  in  the  case  of  measures  di- 
rectly relating  to  the  "Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration," since  these  are  the  mat- 
ters over  which  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  to  have  original  jiuisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
miatter  with  the  chairman  and  also  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and,  I  believe,  this  language 
will  more  clearly  carry  out  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is.  I  believe  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is,  I  think,  a  good  amendment 
that  gets  away  from  multitudinous  refer- 
rals of  matters  to  two  conmiittees  or 
more.  So  in  this  instance  it  would  limit  it 
to  matters  directly  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Robert  Locklin,  of 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  durhig  the  debate  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Ml*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Maurice 
White,  of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  Senate  Resolution   104. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  Senator  Cannon, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  made  a  ver>'  good  point, 
whatever  other  arguments  may  be  ap- 
propriate against  transferring  the  au- 
thority for  legislation  activities  to  the 
select  committee.  It  seems  the  Senate  is 
constantly  duplicating  and  going  off  in 
different  directions. 

He  has  well  pointed  out  that  we  have 
created  a  Committee  on  Committees  to 
study  the  jurisdictions  of  all  of  the 
standing  committees,  which  have  not 
been  reviewed  for  over  30  years,  to  my 
understanding.  So  why  we  would  be 
considering  changing  any  jurisdictions 
at  this  time  of  any  committees,  mitil  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  their  re- 
port, I  do  not  know. 

They  may  very  well  come  back  and  rec- 
ommend that  this  is  something  that 
siiould  be  done.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
report  will  be.  They  could  recommend 
that  tilings  stay  as  tliey  are,  or  have 
some  other  recommendation. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  me  that 
we  at  least  await  the  outcome  of  a  com- 
mittee which  we  have  created  to  .study 
these  very  jurisdictional  problems. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  the  sincere 
opinion  that  the  proposed  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  as  presently  drafted  will  do 
a  great  dissei-vice  to  the  small  business 
coimnunity.  Let  me  summarize  my 
arguments. 

First,  the  well-being  of  the  small  bus- 
iness community  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  health  and  vitality  of 
our  economy.  That  is  the  precise  reason 
legislative  jurisdiction  should  remain  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affau's.  The  Banking  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial institutions  and  markets  which  con- 
trol the  lifeblood  to  the  small  business 
sector.  One  of  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  small  business  is  its  inability  to 
obtain  adequate  capital.  The  banking 
committee  has  the  experience,  the  ex- 
pertise, and  the  broad  perspective  so 
necessary  for  a  prudent  and  constructive 
evaluation  of  such  problems. 

Second,  the  Banking  Committee  has  a 
legislative  record  of  long  standing  reflect- 
ing a  persistent  and  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  small  business  commimity 
and  in  the  operations  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration.  In  fact,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  not  once  been  accused 
of  a  lack  of  zeal  dunng  arguments  in 
favor  of  traiisf erring  legislative  juris- 
diction. 

Third,  it  has,  however,  been  argued 


that  the  Banking  Committee  already 
covers  such  a  broad  area  that  small  bus- 
iness would  benefit  by  the  specialized 
attention  of  one  committee.  This  could, 
of  course,  be  said  of  any  interest.  May  1 
point  out  that  in  the  91st  Congress,  only 
15  bills  were  referred  to  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Subcommittee?  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, the  number  was  14.  In  the  93rd, 
it  was  9.  So  far  in  the  94th.  16  bills  have 
been  referred  to  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee. Certainly  this  number  of  bills 
is  not  a  backbreaking  burden  for  the 
committee.  And  the  amount  of  additional 
work  required  is  not  of  sufficient  voliune 
to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  sea- 
soned expertise  available  in  the  Bankmg 
Committee. 

I  have  given  this  matter  further  con- 
sideration since  the  biU  was  reported 
from  the  Rules  Committee  and  fuid  my 
misgivings  unabated. 

A  primary  argument  in  behalf  of  tlie 
bill  has  been  the  desirability  of  creating 
parallel  situations  in  both  tJie  Senate 
and  House — the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  has  legislative  jurisdiction 
and,  therefore,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  should  too.  I  might  point 
out  that  tliere  are  differences  in  the  way 
the  jurisdictions  are  defined.  The  House 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  assist- 
ance to  and  protection  of  small  business, 
mcluding  financial  aid.  It  also  has  juris- 
diction over  the  participation  of  small 
business  enterprises  in  Federal  prociu-e- 
ments  and  Government  contracts.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104  gives  the  select  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  only  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  though  it  may 
request  consideiation  of  any  legislation 
affecting  small  business.  Matters  per- 
taining to  small  business  ^vill  continue 
to  be  considered  by  nmnerous  other  com- 
mittees, so  tliere  is  no  strong  argument 
for  consolidation  of  small  business  mat- 
ters to  be  made  in  behalf  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Pm'tlier,  since  the  select  committee  is 
given  the  right  to  request  review  of  any 
other  ,  legislation  pertaining  to  small 
business,  and  other  committees  having 
certain  interest  in  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  select  committee  may  also 
ask  to  review  these  matters,  the  effect 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  slow,  ponderoas 
passage  by  any  small  business  bill  to  the 
Senate  fioor.  How  can  such  delay  possibly 
be  of  benefit  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity? 

Additionally,  for  tliose  intei'ested  in  re- 
taining certahi  ti'aditions  in  the  Senate. 
I  might  point  out  that  it  is  extremely 
rare  to  grant  legislative  authority  to  a 
select  committee.  Only  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
presently  has  the  authority  to  report 
measures,  and  its  authority  is  limited  to 
internal  matters.  Legislative  authority 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness would  extend  beyond  the  Senate. 
Tills  would  be  contrary  to  longstanding 
Senate  practice  and  form. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
small  irony  that,  in  the  nsmfie  of  benefit- 
ing small  business,  supporters  of  this 
legislation  would  take  small  business 
legislation  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
major  committee  and  consign  it  to  that 
of  a  minor  committee.  For  the  Small 
Business   Committee    would   remain   a 
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select  committee  in  the  bame  subordinate 
category,  according  to  Senate  rules,  as  a 
Joint  committee  or  another  select  com- 
mittee or  a  special  coi^mlttee— none  of 
which  has  legislative  aluthority. 

I  am  a  realistic  man,  however,  and  the 
significance  of  73  costoonsors  does  not 
evade  me.  Senator  DAksbn  once  said, 
"There  Is  nothing  so  pregnant  as  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.T  and  this  one  is 
tumescent  with  suppor^.  I  would  lilte  to 
make  only  one  recommendation  regard- 
ing the  form  of  the  dilivery. 

If  It  Is  the  Senate's  wi  U  that  small  busi 
ness  shall  receive  the  ai  tentlon  of  a  com 
mlttee  organized  for  ai^d  acting  solely  in 
Its  behalf,  then  let  us 
Let  us  not  create  an 
Senate  In  violation  of  longstanding  tra 
dltlon.  Instead,  let  ui  give  the  Small 
Business  Conunittee  1he  stature  of  a 
standing  committee,  squal  In  impor- 
tance and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
of  commitment  imposed  on  the  other  14 
class  A  standing  committees.  Let  us  make 
*it  equal  in  rank  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, which  has  alwa:te  handled  small 
business  matters  so  judiciously. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  whom  I  believe 
is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
this  a  class  A  standlrg  committee,  for 
his  perception  of  the  a  pproprlateness  of 
such  action.  His  amen<  ment  would  have 
my  enthusiastic  suppor ;. 

I  think  there  has  be(  n  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  this  resolution. 
I  think,  if  many  of  th«  73  Senators  who 
have  cosponsored  thi;  imderstood  the 
significance  of  it,  the:'  would  not  have 
cosponsored  it.  It  does  sound  like  a  very 
good  idea  on  the  surfa  ;e. 

They  may  not  be  aM'are  that  Senator 
Tower,  along  with  oth  ;r  cosponsors.  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Small  Business  to  bring 
small  business  to  this  forefront.  This 
Commission,  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered between  the  H(  )use  and  the  Sen- 
ate, was  In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
but  the  House  is  imwllling  to  accept  it 
at  this  point  in  conference.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  thi )  duty  to  study  all 
facets  of  the  small  bisiness  operation, 
from  taxation  to  o  ^erregulation,  all 
facets  of  Govemmen;  involvement  In 
business  and  incentives,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  tie  Congress  as  to 
how  we  could  really  take  care  of  small 
'  business  and  help  them,  as  Senator  Hat- 
field has  stated  they  :ieed  help. 

If  we  switch  this  legislative  authority 
at  this  time,  I  do  not  k  low  what  happens 
to  that  proposal. 

Senator  Cannon  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  problems  of  t  le  appropriations 
process. 

In  any  event,  I  thir  k  the  most  telling 
argument  of  all  is  thi  t  it  seems  a  little 
bit  premature  to  be  transferring  any 
committee  jurisdiction  when  we  have  set 
up  a  Committee  on  Coi  nmlttees  to  review 
all  of  the  jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol  iTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  PI  rst,  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  on  his  speech.  I  was  not  able 
to  hear  an  of  it,  but  What  I  did  hear  I 
certainly  concur  In  wholeheartedly. 
Mr.  President,  I  begttn  by  saying  I  am 


in  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  p>osition. 
My  colleague  from  Wisconsin  is  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  'vho  is  the  chalrmstn  of 
the  select  committee.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  a  finer  Senator  In  the  Senate,  a  more 
diligent,  competent,  or  abler  Senator. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that, 
if  this  resolution  passes,  he  will  give  the 
small  business  community  throughout 
the  coimtry  very  helpful  and  expert 
counsel,  advice  and  assistance  In  acting 
on  the  legislation  that  this  resolution 
would  provide. 

After  saying  that,  however,  I  must  say 
that  the  experience  I  have  had  in  almost 
20  years  on  the  Banking  Committee  and 
several  years  as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Subconmiittee  is  that  I  do  think 
that  the  jurisdiction  belongs  exactly 
where  it  is  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
will  indicate  shortly. 

I  might  say  that  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  >  is  the  only  man  I  know  of  who  has 
been  chairman  of  both  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  and  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

He  has  told  me  that  he  feels,  very 
strongly  that  this  resolution  is  a  mis- 
take. He  opposes  the  resolution.  He  feels 
that  the  jurisdiction  should  remain  In 
the  Banking  Committee  and  that  the 
Banking  Committee  can  give  small  busi- 
ness the  greatest  assistance  if  he  remains 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  Oie 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Morgan)  ,  is  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  has  given  more  care- 
ful or  expert  consideration  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  small  business  problems 
than  he  has.  He  has  handled  legislation 
with  great  skill  and  consideration  not 
only  in  the  committee  but  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  in  conference.  He  chaired  the 
recent  conference  on  the  small  business 
bill.  And  I  think  everyone  who  had  any 
experience  with  that  operation  recognizes 
the  excellent  job  that  he  did. 

Tliese  matters  are  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  substance.  They  are  also  matters  of 
personality. 

As  I  say,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
a  situation  where  Senators  are  so  closely 
involved.  But  I  do  think  that.  If  we  are 
going  to  act  In  the  best  interest  of  small 
business,  this  resolution  should  not  pass. 

First  of  all,  the  primary  obstacle  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  to  small  busi- 
ness has  been  and  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
credit  and  capital. 

If  there  is  any  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  has  responsibility  for  credit, 
it  is  the  Banking  Conunittee.  We  could 
easily  change  its  name  to  the  Credit  Com- 
mittee because  that  is  what  It  is.  It  has 
been  universally  accepted  that  If  we  are 
ever  to  meet  the  credit  and  capital  needs 
of  small  firms  we  must  do  it  by  coopera- 
tive programs,  programs  that  join  to- 
gether the  resources  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  banks,  the  In- 
surance Industry,  Investment  bankers, 
and  others  in  the  private  financial  sector. 
All  of  these  programs  and  all  of  these 
institutions  are  within  the  legislative  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  feeling 


that  the  position  of  small  business,  as  I 
have  said,  will  be  weakened  by  removing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  from 
this  composite. 

Second,  I  believe  tliat  to  give  the  Se- 
lect Committee  legislative  jvu'isdiction 
will  dilute  the  small  business  oversight 
activities  in  which  that  committee  has 
been  engaged  effectively  and  which  has 
been  its  great  strength  over  the  years, 
particularly  since  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Nelson,  has 
been  the  committee  chairman. 

The  select  committee,  imder  Senator 
Nelson's  leadership,  held  more  than  60 
days  of  hearings  last  year  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  oversight  responsibili- 
ties. This  is  an  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment. It  most  assuredly  can  be 
translated  into  tangible  benefits  for 
small  business. 

All  of  us  know  how  under  our  com- 
mittee setup  oversight  responsibilities 
must  give  way  to  legislative  responsibili- 
ties. Consideration  of  legislative  pro- 
posals is  a  most  time-consimiing  job.  I 
am  not  one  to  see  time  and  effort  of  the 
.select  committee  diverted  from  oversight 
to  legislation.  In  my  judgment  this  also 
will  weaken  the  position  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  oppose  Senate 
Resolution  104  because  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents a  proliferation  of  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Back  in  1947,  30  years  ago.  a  Wiscon- 
sin Senator,  young  Bob  LaFollette,  and 
Mike  Monroney,  a  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, together  were  authors  of  a  re- 
organization bill  in  the  Senate  which 
established  the  standing  committees  that 
we  have  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception,  I  think,  of  three.  Since  that 
time  we  have  added  three  additional 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  re- 
organization was  that  it  was  clear,  with 
the  large  number  of  committees  before 
the  organization,  Congress  simply  could 
not  function  efficiently,  and  Senators 
could  not  operate  efficiently.  It  was  a 
situation  that  had  to  be  remedied.  That 
was  a  very  difficult  biU  to  get  through, 
as  can  be  Imagined,  becaxise  it  Is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  eliminate  the  chairman- 
ship and  ranking  position  of  Senators  on 
committees  in  which  they  serve.  But  that 
remarkably  difficult  task  was  achieved 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty  by  Con- 
gress back  in  1947. 

Gradually  we  have  begun  to  undo  that 
fine  accomplishment.  I  think  we  can 
make  a  very  strong  case,  of  course,  for 
a  separate  Small  Business  Committee  as 
we  can  for  a  Committee  on  Peace  or  a 
Committee  on  Education,  or  a  commit- 
tee on  many,  many  things  that  deserve 
full  attention  and  have  tremendous  sup- 
port around  the  coimtry. 

But  we  have  found  that  when  we  have 
too  many  committees  the  Senate  simply 
cannot  function:  it  cannot  function  ef- 
fectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  Important 
to  recognize  just  what  this  resolution 
does  in  fact.  It  does  not  provide  a  Small 
Business  Committee  that  will  have  Juris- 
diction on  all  of  the  matters  affecting 
small  business.  If  It  did  that  would  be 
one  thing.  The  people  who  authored  this 
resolution    were    politically    sensitive. 
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They  confined  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion simply  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  As  we 
all  know,  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the 
interests,  concerns,  and  well  being  of 
small  business.  Obviously,  small  business 
has  a  very  deep  interest  in  taxes  that 
affect  small  business,  in  labor  relations 
that  affect  small  business,  and  in  regu- 
lations that  affect  small  business. 

This  happens  to  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Finance  Committee,  but 
no  jurisdiction  was  taken  away  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  No  jm'isdiction  was 
taken  away  from  tlie  Labor  Committee. 
The  Commerce  Committee,  of  course, 
lias  retained  its  full  jurisdiction.  Only 
the  Banking  Committee  was  required  to 
give  up  its  jurisdiction. 

As  Senator  Tower  pointed  out  in  our 
testimony  that  if  this  resolution  goes 
thi'ough,  the  committee  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience  last  year  would  have 
something  like  12  or  14  bills  to  consider 
as  contrasted  with  an  average  of  150  or 
200  bills  which  most  committees  con- 
sider. I  think  the  committee  would  prop- 
erly say  that  their  jurisdiction  was  too 
limited  and  probably  say  that  they 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  these  other 
areas,  and  I  think  a  veiT  strong  case, 
probably  an  overwhelming  case,  would 
be  made  that  they  would  deserve  that 
jurisdiction.  Step  by  step  they  would  be- 
gin to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
other  committees,  and  once  having  es- 
tablished the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee as  a  standing  committee — that  is  the 
big  step — once  having  done  that,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  support  that  position.  I 
think  they  should  have  comprehensive 
jurisdiction  over  small  business  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  Small  Business  Committee. 
I  think  that  is  going  to  happen.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  pretty  inevitable. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  that  clearly  in  mind  when 
they  proceed  to  make  the  Small  Business 
Committee  a  standing  comjnittee  by  the 
action  that  Senate  Resolution  104  would 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  even 
though,  as  I  have  said  at  the  beginning, 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  respect, 
and  affection  for  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Senator  Nelson,  I  must  oppose 
Senate  Resolution  104. 

I  shall  ask  the  bill  manager.  Senator 
Cannon,  if  he  would  inform  this  Senator 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  com- 
mittee that  has  been  established  to  study 
the  Senate  committee  structure  and 
Senate  operations  which  might  not  be 
appropriate  to  consider  this  kind  of  a 
change  in  Senate  operations  rather  than 
act,  without  having  that  committee  have 
a  chance  to  determine  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  so  my  colleague 
that  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109  to  create  a  committee  to  make 
a  study  of  the  jm'isdictional  aspects  of 
all  of  the  committees  and  to  endeavor  to 
simplify  the  committee  procedm-e.  I  must 
in  all  good  conscience  say  that  this  flies 
right  in  the  face  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  and  of  the  duties  that  we  have 
charged  that  committee  with,  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109.  I  went  along  with 
this  reluctantly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
best  procedure  to  follow  myself  for  rea- 
sons that  I  stated  in  my  opening  state- 


ment here — ^the  joint  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions that  cut  right  across  the  lines  of 
many  committees.  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  going  to  do  a  disservice  to 
the  small  businessman.  But  there  have 
been  tremendous  pressures  from  all  over 
the  country  for  years  on  this  particular 
issue. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  72 
cosponsors  in  the  Senate.  Someone  says 
there  are  more  than  that.  In  any  event, 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  co- 
sponsors.  We  were  mider  pressure  to  have 
this  resolution  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  so  we  reported  it. 

It  is  somewhat  like  a  motherhood  reso- 
lution. It  is  hard  to  vote  against  mother- 
hood, and  everybody  is  for  small  busi- 
ness. Everyone  in  the  Senate  is  for  small 
business.  But  if  one  votes  against  a  small 
business  resolution,  it  sort  of  tags  him 
as  being  anti-small  business,  I  suppose. 

There  is  a  very  serious  problem  with 
respect  to  the  committee  jurisdictions. 
I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
has  jmisdiction  relating  to  financial  aid 
to  commerce  and  industry;  so  they  are 
already  heavily  involved  in  small  busi- 
ness, and  this  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  them  in  that  area. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
deals  with  legislation  concerning  mili- 
tary small  business  contracts,  and  that 
will  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  as  well  as  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  So  it  is  going  to 
compound  their  problem. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  con- 
siders legislation  regulating  trucks  and 
common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia deals  with  business  matters  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  deals  with  general  tax  bills. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  take  the  jurisdic- 
tion away  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, so  there  will  be  joint  jurisdiction 
in  these  areas. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  deals  with  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  concessions  in  parks, 
as  well  as  mattei-s  relating  to  h-rigation 
and  reclamation. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  deals 
with  legislation  leveling  penalties  on 
businesses  for  failure  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain legal  requirements.  The  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  deals  with 
labor  legislation  regarding  wages  and 
hours. 

These  committees  have  the  jurisdiction 
m  these  basic  areas,  and  it  means  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  joint  referral,  and 
it  is  going  to  compound  the  problems  of 
the  small  businessman,  in  my  judgment. 
All  those  committees  now  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  much  legislation  which  could 
mean  life  or  death  to  the  small  business- 
man. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Who  has  the  juris- 
diction over  Senate  Resolution  109?  Is 
that  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
109.  The  committee  has  been  appointed. 
They  are  staffing  up  now  to  do  precisely 
this  kind  of  study,  to  go  over  the  entire 
jurisdictional  gamut,  to  see  whether  we 
can  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  would  It  not 


be  a  logical  and  appropriate  action,  one 
that  it  would  seem  the  small  businessman 
could  undei-stand.  to  refer  this  measure 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  that  is  empowered 
by  Senate  Resolution  109  to  make  the 
jurisdictional  study?  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  resolution,  in  its  present  form,  pro- 
vides only  a  very  limited  jurisdiction  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said.  Why 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  that  re- 
fen-al  so  that  then  the  Senate  would  be 
in  a  position  to  act  on  the  basis  of  ration- 
alizing the  matter  of  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  can  be  done  if  the 
votes  are  here  to  do  it.  But  when  72 
Members  have  cosponsored  that  partic- 
ular resolution,  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  vote  to  rerefer  it  to  the  Senate 
Resolution  109  committee,  on  the  basis 
tliat  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a  vote 
against  small  business  or  a  vote  against 
the  resolution  they  have  cosponsored. 

I  must  say  that  it  makes  more  sense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  consider  that  to  be  a  log- 
ical action? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  consider  it  to 
be  a  logical  action,  certainly — or,  at  least, 
to  await  action  on  It  until  such  time  as 
that  committee  has  studied  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  of  all  the  respective  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefiy  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Ui'ban  Affairs,  on  which  I 
serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Also,  I  serve  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  work  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  because,  under  Uie 
leadership  of  various  Senators,  we  have 
been  able  to  go  into  various  fields,  to 
move  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  across 
a  panorama  of  issues  in  which  smaU  busi- 
ness might  be  involved.  We  do  this  with- 
out any  difficulty  because,  as  Senatoi's 
know,  the  committee  has  no  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

If  we  now  give  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  legislative  auttiority, 
what  will  be  the  effect,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  chau-man  of  the  Rules 
Committee?  What  will  be  the  effect  if, 
every  time  the  Select  Committee  starts 
on  an  investigation  or  starts  on  any  area 
of  small  business  concern,  it  contravenes 
or  comes  into  collision  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  standing  committee?  Is 
that  going  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  or  Is  there 
going  to  be  confusion?  Probably,  In  Uie 
end,  it  may  have  a  very  stidtlfylng  effect 
on  the  activity  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 
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Will  the  Senator  fron . 
an  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  hate 
ment  as  to  what  it  is 
other  committee  or  th( 
Small  Business,  on  whicji 
However,  my  judgment 
ator  has  assessed  it  correctly 
likely  to  create  more  co 

Therefore,  as  I  said, 
it  is  really  in  the  best 
small  businessman.  But 
lobbying  on  it  for  mai^y 
here,  and  we  have  just 
position  where  we  had 
thing. 

The  Senator  will  nofe 
now  an  amendment  wh 
Provided,  That  any  propoied 
ported  by  such  committee 
matters   other   than   the 
Small  Business  Adm1nlstr4tlon 
request   of   the  chairman 
committee  having  Jui-lsdictlon 
Ject  matter  extraneous  to 
the  Small  Business  Admli|lstration 
Bldered  and  reported  by 
mlttee    prior    to    its 
Senate;    and  likewise  meafcures 
other     committees     slgnlf  cantly 
small  business  as  defined 
request  of  the  chairman 
on  Small  Business,  be  referred 
mlttee  on  Small  Business 
tion  of  any  portions  of 
with  small  business,  and 
committee  prior  to  its  co4slderation 
Senate. 

So  it  is  really  going  tc  delay  the  legis- 
lative process  relating  t<  >  the  small  busi' 
nessman,  in  the  judgmen  t  of  this  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Th^re  are  going  to 
be  joint  referrals? 

Mr.   CANNON.   Joint 
then  the  other. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We 
for  one  committee  to  afct  and  tlien  the 
other  to  act,  and  there  ^f  ill  be  conflicting 
views. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  irill  be  sequential 
consideration,  rather  th  m  joint. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mf  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  wint  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  ttiat  the  original 
bill  did  not  have  the  latjter  referral  pro- 
vision In  It;  and  those  o  '  us  who  cospon- 
sored  the  original  bill  vanted  jurisdlc' 
tlon  to  be  only  over  th^  Small  Business 
Administration. 

As  I  imderstand,  the 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  his  been  accepted. 
The  original  intention  of  the  resolution 
has  thereby  been  restored  so  that  the 
only  bills  that  would  bii  referred  to  the 
Small  Business  Comoiittee  would  be 
those  directly  relating  t6  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  not  to  small  busi- 
ness in  general.  So,  wle  might  get  an 
Initial  referral  of  a  bill  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  somt  other  matters 
that  would  go  to  another  committee;  or, 
the  other  way  aroundL  If  some  other 
commolttee  had  Jurisdictfon  over  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  matter  contained  in 
the  bUl  and  part  of  th^  bill  referred  to 
the  Small  Business  Aoninistraticm.  we 
would  get  it  on  rerefeiraL  So  I  under- 
stand that  the  Small  E  asiness  Commit- 
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tee  would  be  confined  to  referrals  only 
on  matters  that  affect  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  not  small  busi- 
ness in  general. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Primarily  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

We  are  not  going  to  run  into  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  outlined  on  the  floor, 
of  delaying  mattere  because  everything 
that  affects  small  business  might  have 
to  go  through  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, which  would  mean  almost  every 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  reads: 

.  .  .  and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  primarily  to  the  problems  of 
American  small  business  enterprises,  and  all 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  no  matter  how  you  interpret 
this,  you  cannot  win.  One  way,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  joint  referral,  which  is 
going  to  be  delaying  and  contradictoiT 
and  conflicting  and  confusing.  The  other 
way,  if  you  do  not  refer  these  measures, 
there  are  going  to  be  only  12  or  15  bills 
every  year  and  a  standing  committee 
created,  the  principal  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  handle  those  few  bills.  On  the 
basis  of  the  responsibility  and  jurisdic- 
tion and  activity  of  other  committees, 
that  seems  to  be  a  very,  very  small,  lim- 
ited kind  of  responsibility  for  a  standing 
committee.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  create  another  standing  committee 
when,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  whole  pur- 
pose and  thrust  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  was  to  limit  the  number  of  standing 
committees  so  we  could  have  a  workable 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  list- 
ened to  the  debate  with  great  concern 
and  great  interest.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  this  committee.  I  have  served 
on  it  for  many  years.  Many  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  relate  to 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  a  general  com- 
mittee for  small  business,  which  It  will 
not.  It  is  strictly  a  rifle-shot  operation — 
to  wit.  that  we  have  oversight  over  the 
SBA,  which,  in  effect,  is  exercised  only 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee.  That 
is  the  whole  point  here. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency — and  I  yield  to 
no  one  In  my  admiration  for  Its  person- 
nel and  its  chairman  and  Its  ranking 
member,  and  I  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee— Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
committees  in  Congress.  As  time  goes  on 
and  we  get  away  from  war  and  we  get 
more  into  economic  development,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  important  com- 
mittee in  Congress,  because  the  whole 
genius  of  the  Western  World,  which  is 
free — I  mean  In  an  Ideological  sense — 
Is  based  upon  credit.  The  fact  is  that 
people  expect  that  when  they  work  to- 
day, they  will  collect  50  years  hence  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  work  today  to  do 
it.  So  I  respect  it  fully. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  say.  Is  that  we  have 
been  carrying  on  the  oversight  with  63 
days  of  hearings  in  the  select  commit- 
tee as  against  6  days  of  hearings  relat- 


ing to  small  business  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  that  there  is  an  instrument 
in  the  Federal  Establishment — to  wit,  the 
SBA — which  is  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment what  the  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness is  to  tlie  legislative  department. 
Therefore,  the  responsibility  should  be 
coupled  with  the  authority.  We  do  actu- 
ally oversee  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, period.  That  is  the  only  juris- 
diction— I  think  Senator  Long  was  per- 
fectly right — that  we  seek. 

What  is  the  complaint  of  small  busi- 
ness, really?  The  complaint  of  small  bus- 
iness is  that  what  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business.  In  short,  small  bus- 
iness, as  all  business,  is  affected  by 
everything  that  goes  through  here  in  the 
main,  except  for  matters  connected  with 
national  security,  defense,  and  foreign 
relations,  and  even  they  affect  business 
generally.  But  with  small  business  we 
have  a  deep  ideological  commitment  to 
it  in  this  country  as  an  element  of  free- 
dom— we  believe  in  competition.  Again, 
that  is  what  distinguishes  us,  the  market 
system,  from  Communist  countries. 

Small  business,  which  is  our  particu- 
lar care,  both  for  business  and  ideologi- 
cal reasons,  by  far.  Is  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  labor  In  this  country  and  has 
the  largest  number  of  firms.  It  Is  a  very, 
very  big  segment  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  needs  a  committee  which  espe- 
cially understands  it. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  created  an  executive  agency  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  credit  of  small  busi- 
ness, we  fell  into  this  field — and  experi- 
ence, by  the  way,  has  demonstrated 
that.  We  have  had  lots  of  scandals  re- 
lated to  the  SBA.  We  have  had  big  prob- 
lems in  management  In  the  SBA  that 
are  quite  apart  from  the  operations  that 
are  of  a  legal  character.  Where  the  ac- 
tual oversight  is  carried  on  by  a  commit- 
tee, it  at  least  ought  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  legislation  which 
affects  tlie  SBA.  As  it  is  today,  I  do  not 
think  our  oversight — and  that  Is  essen- 
tially what  it  Is;  we  are  doing  it— car- 
ries the  weight  which  it  will  carry  If  we 
deal  with  legislation  affecting  the  SBA, 
If  we  have  to  confirm  SBA  Administra- 
tors. Think  of  the  anomaly.  He  Is  re- 
sponsible to  us,  essentially.  Yet  we  do 
not  confirm  him.  The  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
does.  This  is  a  very  Important  point.  We 
imderstand  how  things  work  around 
here.  It  depends  upon  argument,  persua- 
sion, and  judgment,  but  It  also  depends 
a  good  deal  on  muscle.  Our  chairman 
(Mr.  Cannon)  made  that  very  clear  In 
respect  to  this  resolution. 

Second,  why  are  there  70-odd  Sena- 
tors on  this  resolution?  Because  the  ac- 
cumulated weight  over  many  years  has 
made  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
this  as  it  will  make  us  do  this.  This  Is 
really  the  vox  popuU  that  we  are  hear- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  very  limited 
way.  we  Intend  to  apply  it  with  this  ap- 
proach, and  subject  to  revision  when, 
as,  and  if  we  do  have  some  broad  spec- 
trum of  committees,  it  is  the  right  way 
to  go. 

Mr.  Hatrawat  has  made  It  clear  and 
I  know  from  my  own  conversations  with 
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Senator  Nelson  that  he  feels  tliat  way, 
too.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  speak  in  this 
debate  or  not.  But  I  know  I  have  never 
heard  from  him  a  breath  of  anything 
but  the  highest  respect  for  the  close  co- 
operation and  sympathetic  feeling  with 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  But  we  are 
responsible  for  it  and  in  a  sense,  v.'e  have 
been  brought  to  it  by  a  very  great  de- 
mand in  the  small  business  community 
and  by  the  anomalies  which  I  have  just 
described. 

I  believe  that  with  the  jui-isdiction, 
confined  as  it  is,  we  will  be,  at  the  very 
least,  joining  the  authority  with  the  re- 
5ponsibility  which  we  can-y  today,  and 
then  in  practice — I  beg  my  colleague, 
Senator  Proxmire,  to  hear  this.  I  am 
confident  he  will  agree  with  me.  In  prac- 
tice, considering  the  personnel  who  are 
involved — the  members  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Nelson,  myself — this  will  work 
very  well  indeed. 

On  the  personal  level,  we  certainly 
have  a  committee  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  its  personnel,  will  be  extremely 
cooperative  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  There  remains  an  enormous 
area  where  the  most  intense  cooperation 
is  required  and  this  rifle-shot  jurisdic- 
tion is  simply  a  matter  of  giving  more 
substance  to  what  we  are  doing  anyway. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that,  of  course, 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  when  he  refers 
to  the  pereomiel  of  the  committee.  I  have 
already  paid  my  respects  to  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Nelson),  my  colleague.  We 
also  know  tliere  is  no  abler  man  in  the 
Senate  than  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs>.  The  people  on  that  com- 
mittee are  people  of  gi-eat  experience, 
great  sympathy  for  small  business,  and 
great  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
small  business.  As  I  go  dowTi  the  list  here, 
every  one  of  them  is  undoubtedly  a  real 
champion  of  small  business. 

That  is  not  the  difficulty,  however.  My 
point  is  where  do  we  stop?  We  tilready 
had  14  committees  imder  tlie  Reorgani- 
zation Act  and  since  then  we  have  cre- 
ated three  new  committees — a  Space 
Committee,  a  Budget  Committee,  a  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  and  now  a  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  argvunents  for 
a  Consimier  Committee  are  very  strong. 

We  can  make  the  same  argument  for 
a  Committee  on  Aging,  which  we  already 
have,  but  it  does  not  have  a  standing 
status.  We  can  make  the  same  argument 
for  a  Peace  Committee,  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  so  on.  So  we  have  already 
added,  when  we  add  this,  four  commit- 
tees, .so  we  shall  have  four  standing  com- 
mittees that  can  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  in  addition  to  the  committees  we 
had  befoi'e.  We  are  on  our  way  back  to 
the  33  committees  that  we  had  in  1947. 

This  is  the  kind  of  disorderly  action 
wliich  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  think  very  wisely,  condemned. 
It  puts  him  in  a  difficult  position,  it  puts 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position.  It  is  awfully  hard  to 
ray  no.  The  Senator  knows  the  problems 
so  well.  He  knows  that  when  small  busi- 
ness hears  about  this  legislation,  they 
will  approach  him  as  they  approached 
me  in  Wisconsin  and  said: 


How  about  it,  Prox,  are  you  going  to  help 
us  along?  We  {0%  small  bvislness.  We  want 
our  own   committee. 

I  had  the  same  problem  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  We  just  have 
to,  somehow  draw  the  line. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  proper  way  of 
escaping  from  this  tough  dilemma.  That 
is  to  rerefer  the  bill  so  that  the  study 
that  is  being  made  right  now — it  is  not 
a  m.atter  of  doing  it  in  the  future.  The 
study  committee  has  been  estabUshed, 
authorized,  set  up,  fimded,  staffed  to 
study  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  so 
that  that  committee  will  be  able  to  make 
a  rational  recommendation  as  to  exactly 
what  should  be  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  it,  whether  we  should 
have  other  committees,  whether  we 
should  consolidate  some  of  the  other 
committees  we  have.  To  proceed  now,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  very  premature. 

Mr.  JAVIjrS.  Mr.  President,  the  answer 
to  that  is,  one,  we  do  have  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
proliferating. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  standing 
one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  we  have  a  commit- 
tee. We  make  an  allowance,  we  have  a 
staff,  and  it  has  hearings  and  so  on.  So 
it  is  not  adding  to  the  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  adding  to  the 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  not  a  standing 
committee.  The  Senator  interpreted  it 
that  way,  but  the  jurisdiction  is  so  nar- 
row. Every  one  of  the  other  agencies  the 
Senator  referred  to  does  not  have  a 
countei-part  executive  agency.  In  short, 
there  is  no  agency  in  tlie  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  for  consumers.  Here  we  have  a  uni- 
que situation.  There  is  a  Fedei-al  agency 
doing  exactly  what  we  do,  but  that  Fed- 
eral agency  does  not  do  exactly  what  the 
Committee  on  Baiiking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  does.  It  goes  very  much 
further  in  a  different  direction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  same  argument 
can  be  made  for  education. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  but  that  is  part  of  a 
Government  department  which  has 
many,  many  functions.  We — and  the 
Senator  kno\::s  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — ^have  a 
situation  v.here  there  are  many  of  those 
functions  that  we  deal  with  across  the 
board  in  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  not 
arguing  that  for  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  agencies  we  have  in  the  Federal 
administration  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
Senate  committee  for  each  one,  is  he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all,  but  only  ar- 
guing because  there  is  uniquely  a  Fed- 
eral agency  connected  with  the  oversight 
activity  of  this  committee,  and  that,  in 
effect,  it  is  this  committee,  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  which  has  oversight 
on  small  business  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  authority  which  goes  witli  the  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not  provide  the 
same  authority  then  to  the  Nutrition 
Committee  or  the  Committee  on  Aging? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  it  goes  into  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  other  bix>ad 
Govenmient  departments  which  are  not 


rifle-shotted  to  a  particular  issue  over 
which  we  have  oversight.  It  is  a  verj-  dif- 
ferent situation,  in  my  judgment. 

In  addition,  as  I  say,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  the  country  has  felt — 
and  I  tiiink  justly  so — that  everybody's 
business  was  nobody's  business.  While  we 
were  nice  fellows  and  we  investigated  a 
lot  of  good  things  and  we  made  a  lot  of 
good  reports,  even  when  it  came  to  con- 
firming the  Director  of  the  Small  Busi-. 
ness  Administration,  it  was  not  we  who 
did  it,  but  another  committee. 

I  cannot  see  how  a  small  businessman 
would  really  feel  that  this  enormous  in- 
terest that  he  is  a  part  of  is  adequately 
recognized  in  Congi-ess  if  we  did  not  at 
least  give  this  additional  elem.ent  of  au- 
tliority  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  if  tlie  small  busi- 
nessman recognizes  how  limited  the 
jm-isdiction  of  this  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is,  that  it  only  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  SBA,  and  that  only  1  small 
businessman  in  1,000  will  ever  be  able  to 
get  a  loan  from  the  SBA  because  of  tJie 
fact  that  there  are  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses and,  of  course,  a  very  finite 
amount  of  money  available  to  SBA,  and 
that  is  likely  to  continue,  tliat  this  will 
not  assist  him  in  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  him,  his  taxes,  his  credit  wilh 
his  bank,  the  kind  of  opportiuiity  he  has 
for  developing  skill  and  leadership,  the 
relations  he  has  with  his  employees,  the 
committee  has  no  jm-isdiction  in  that 
area.  So.  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  giving  the 
small  businessman  a  snow  job.  We  tell 
him  we  are  giving  him  a  committee  when 
the  committee  is  only  limited  to  SBA, 
whicli  can  only  help  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  small  businessmen,  in  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  but  Uie  Senator  is 
quite  wrong  in  the  range  of  jurisdiction 
which  has  not  been  availed  of  adequately. 
For  one,  there  is  research  and  develop- 
ment; for  another,  there  is  marketing, 
both  of  which  are  critically  essential  to 
the  small  business  commimity.  For  an- 
other, there  is  executive  training  whicii 
has  been  much  neglected;  for  another 
tliere  is  consolidation  of  procurement 
conti-acts,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ne- 
glected aspects  of  the  SBA. 

Look,  sir,  your  committee  is  great,  but 
it  carmot  cover  the  waterfront.  In  this 
particular  case  I  deeply  believe  small 
business  has  suffered.  That  is  why  the 
demand,  and  that  is  why  approximately 
70  Senators  have  gotten  together  to  meet 
that  demand  because  they  consider  it 
Ic^timate.  That  is  the  fact. 

I  have  been  working  for  years — I  au- 
thored the  collective  provision  for  small 
business  to  get  into  research  and  devel- 
opment fz-ee  of  the  antitinist  laws.  It  has 
hardly  been  touched. 

Now  we  have  a  bui-ning  interest  in 
that,  and  the  reason  is  that  when  you 
have  a  grievance  so  widespread  as  this 
one  you  have  got  to  have  a  remedy,  and 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Now,  when  the  Rules  Committee  de- 
cides to  reorganize  the  committees  it 
will  reorganize  this  one  like  every  other. 
It  will  take  Its  lumps  with  every  other. 
But,  In  the  meantime,  a  year,  2,  3.  4  have 
ah'eady  gone  by  smce  this  matter  came 
up. 
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to  that  community  when  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  an  independent 
agency,  was  established.  Last  year  as  part 
of  its  overall  committee  reform  effort,  the 
House  of  Representatives  also  recog- 
nized the  need  to  restructure  its  com- 
mittee system  to  reflect  this  emphasis 
and  accordingly,  the  House  provided  its 
Small  Business  Committee  with  legisla- 
tive authority.  Senate  Resolution  104  will 
merely  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  with 
these  related  actions. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  during  fiscal  year 
1975  reveals  the  strong  interest  and  con- 
cern in  that  committee  for  furthering 
small  business  interests.  Sixty-three  days 
of  public  hearings  were  held  during  1975. 
looking  into  such  problems  as  the  sur- 
vival of  family  farms,  the  effect  of  EPA 
regulations  on  small  farmers,  the  role  of 
small  business  in  energy  research  and 
development,  the  reduction  of  Federal 
paperwork  burdens  on  small  business,  the 
economic  problems  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try, competitive  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  drug  industry,  the  role  of 
small  business  in  Federal  procurement, 
inquiries  into  the  Federal  effort  toward 
creating  a  viable  minority  business  com- 
munity, and  the  effect  upon  small  busi- 
ness of  bank  giveaways  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise by  financial  institutions.  This 
overview  of  some  of  the  activity  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  points  up  the 
kinds  of  problems  which  small  business- 
men face,  many  of  them  the  result  of 
deliberate  governmental  decisions  and 
policies  which  affect  small  business  in  a 
substantially  different  way  than  they  do 
larger,  diversified  and  Integrated  cor- 
porations. 

The  results  of  this  work  by  the  Smail 
Business  Committee  are  reflected  in  sev- 
eral legislative  efforts,  including  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975,  introduction  of  a 
small  business  estate  six.1  gift  tax  reform 
bill,  and  other  bills  proposing  increases 
in  the  estate  tax  exemption,  proposals 
for  a  credit  for  employment  taxes,  sim- 
plified pension  reporting,  and  a  bill  pro- 
viding set-asides  in  Federal  energy  R.  &  D. 
programs.  While  there  have  been  sub- 
stantive results  from  the  present  grant  of 
investigative  authority  to  the  committee, 
a  grant  of  legislative  authority  will  con- 
form to  the  overall  Senate  committee 
stinicture,  which  reflects  the  concerns  of 
many  different  groups  and  classes  and 
develops  expertise  in  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  those  interest  groups.  Senate 
Resolution  104  will  grant  to  the  small 
business  community,  which  is  so  integral 
a  part  of  our  economy,  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  visibility  which  other  groups 
have  in  our  present  committee  struc- 
ture— groups  such  as  veterans,  farmers, 
and  labor  interests.  This  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  visibility  of,  and  focus  on,  the 
unique  requirements  and  problems  of 
small  business. 

I  was  pleased  to  introduce  and  am 
pleased  to  support  Senate  Resolution  104. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  73  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution.  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due and  its  passage  will  recognize  the 
Important  contribution  which  small  busi- 
ness has  and  will  continue  to  make  to  our 
economy. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  reported  version  of  this 
resolution  contains  some  misprints  with 
regard  to  Senators  listed  as  cosponsors. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  is  incorrectly  listed.  His  name 
should  be  deleted,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Furthermore,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel i, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  added  as  cosponsors.  They  were 
omitted  from  the  printed  version. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here  already.  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  first  of  all,  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee 
which  currently  has  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  in  the  past  5  years  conducted 
only  five  hearings  on  its  oversight  juris- 
diction, whereas  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  just  in  the  year  1975 
conducted  a  total  of  20  days  of  direct 
hearings  on  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration oversight  problems.  This  was  20 
out  of  a  total  of  63  days  of  public  hear- 
ings which  had  been  held  with  respect  to 
other  small  business  matters  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also,  in 
answer  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
that  in  addition  to  the  matters  over 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  jurisdiction,  as  enumerated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
that  the  SBA  is  authorized  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity before  any  governmental  agency. 
So  this  gives  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration a  considerable  latitude  in 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  other  argument  that  has  been 
made  is  that  Senate  Resolution  109  is 
designed  to  cover  tlie  problem  of  juris- 
dictional alinement,  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109  was  established  to  look  into  all 
of  the  committees  in  regard  to  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  matters,  and 
v.ill  take  care  of  this  problem. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  until 
those  members  of  that  committee  are 
ready  to  report  back  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  first  place,  their  responsibihty  goes 
far  beyond  what  we  are  asking  for  today. 
If  we  had  a  pressing  need  to  establish 
3  committee  right  now  to  take  care  of  a 
certain  problem — one  of  the  problems, 
of  course,  is  the  energy  problem  and 
there  is  talk  of  forming  an  energy  com- 
mittee— we  certainly  would  not  wait  until 
those  empowered  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 109  completed  their  study  to  create 
such  a  committee.  By  that  time,  the 
problem  might  have  gone  away  and  we 
would  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  do 
productive  work  in  the  meantime. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Banking  Committee  has  much  to  do 
with  the  problems  of  small  business. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Banking 
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Committee  does  have  a  large  concern 
with  the  problems  of  small  business  be- 
cause small  businessmen's  problems  are 
credit  and  other  matters  that  properly 
come  before  the  Banking  Committee. 

But  we  can  say  that  about  almost  any 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Finance  Committee  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  small  business,  as  does  the 
Labor  Committee  and  tlie  Commerce 
Committee. 

Another  point  is  made  that  if  we  re- 
strict the  jurisdiction  as  it  is  restricted 
in  this  bill  to  merely  oversight  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  will  have  only 
about  12  or  14  bills  before  it  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

My  answer  to  that  is,  so  what?  We 
are  still  going  to  retain  our  oversight 
over  the  small  business  commimity's 
problems  in  general.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  still  be  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  with  respect  to  tax  re- 
form, with  respect  to  credit,  with  respect 
to  Government  procurement  contracts, 
and  all  of  the  other  matters  that  affect 
the  small  basiness  community. 

To  be  sm'e,  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
stricted. The  Small  Business  Committee 
would  be  restricted  In  its  jurisdiction  to 
reporting  out  legislation  that  affected 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  but 
I  tliink  that  is  certainly  sufficient.  It 
does  not  mean  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  work  any  less  diligent- 
ly and  have  any  less  impact  than  it  had 
before. 

Fm'Uiennore,  as  we  all  know,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  a  com- 
parable committee,  a  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Busines.s,  has  already  been 
given  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  this 
bill  seeks  to  do  just  what  tlie  House  side 
did. 

This  committee  has  been  in  existence 
for  almost  26  years  now.  It  has  accumu- 
lated over  those  years  a  great  deal  of 
information,  more  information  than  any 
other  committee  in  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women. 

I  think  it  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
help  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
legislatively  by  making  whatever  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  by  oversight  over 
the  activities  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Our  oversight  activities  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  sure,  are  fruitful,  but  they 
are  going  to  be  much  more  effective 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
realizing  that  the  Small  Basiness  Com- 
mittee can  make  legislative  changes  if 
the  Small  Business  Administration  does 
not  go  along  with  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion.  Just  be- 
cause 74  Members  of  the  Senate  co- 
sponsored  this  measure,  just  because  it 
has  wide  public  approval,  does  not  mean, 
as  has  been  indicated,  that  it  is  not  a 
good  measure. 

Despite  all  those  cosponsors  and  all 
of  the  public  organizations  supporting 
the  resolution,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
Is  supported  by  small  businesses  through- 
out the  country,  I  think  that  without 


all  of  those  endorsements  the  resolu- 
tion, which  seeks  a  very  limited  Juris- 
diction for  this  committee,  can  stand 
on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  I  voted  to  report  this 
resolution.  However,  I  do  have  some 
questions  about  the  resolution  and  its 
meaning. 

I  v.onder  if  I  could  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  to  the  language  at  the  top  of 
page  2,  particularly  in  lines  3.  4,  5,  and 
6,  which  provides  for  reference  to  the 
Select  Committee  of — 

.  .  .  aU  message.?,  petition.«!,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  primarily  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises, and  all  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Senator  from  Micliigan  has  no 
particular  pi-oblem  with  that  part,  which 
provides  for  reference  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  all  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Tlie  meaning  of  that  language 
is  reasonably  clear. 

But  I  am  not  as  satisfied  concerning 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  these  words: 

.  .  .  and  other  matters  relating  primarily 
to  the  problems  of  American  small  bii.slness 
enterprises. 

I  know  of  no  clear  definition  anywhere 
tliat  will  assist  or  guide  the  Senate  or  its 
Parliamentaiian,  in  determining  what 
matters  relate  "primarily  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises." 

For  example,  I  might  ask  tlie  ques- 
tion: What  about  a  minimum  wage  bill? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  an  amendment  here 
that  strikes  the  language  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  refers  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  strike  that  language? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  shaU  offer  that  at 
the  opportune  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Could  the  Senator  be 
more  specific? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  The  language 
on  page  2,  line  3,  begimiing  with  the 
word  "all,"  strike  out  all  tlirough  "and" 
on  page  2,  line  5. 

So   that  it   would   read,   starting  on 
line  3: 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred — 

Then  skip  to  the  end  of  line  5: 
all  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  the  other  language 
would  be  deleted? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  Everything 
from  the  word  "all"  on  line  3,  and  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  line  5,  would  be 
stricken.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  offering  such  an  amendment,  because 
I  believe  It  will  clear  up  the  question  that 
has  troubled  me. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Such  an  amendment 
will  be  a  considerable  improvement  in 
my  opinion.  Without  it,  I  would  be  con- 
cerned that  almost  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation introduced  In  the  Senate  would  be 
automatically  referred  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee;  and,  of  course,  that 
would  generate  an  immanageable  volun;e 
of  work  for  any  one  committee.        v. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor-- 
rect.  We,  hopefully,  are  going  to  correct 
that  eiTor  because  I  assume  this  amend- 
ment will  have  no  difficulty  being  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIl^J.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I.  too,  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  dual 
jurisdictions  here.  Just  exactly  what  is 
small  business? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Well,  small  business 
is  defined  under  tlie  Small  Easiness  Act. 
But,  if  the  Senator  is  concerned  about  all 
matters  pertaining  to  small  business  go- 
ing to  this  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  offered  an  amendment  earliei- 
which  corrects  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  resolution,  and,  as  I  just  explained  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  will  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  early  part  of  tlie 
resolution. 

Tlie  gist  will  be  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  have  legislative 
jurLsdiction  over  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration only. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  Small  Business 
Administration,  v.liich  is  a  Government 
instrumentality? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  not  issues  tliat 
maj'  relate  to  small  business  and  that  the 
Finance  Committee  or  tlie  Agriculture 
Committee  or  other  existing  standing 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  legislative  jurisdiction.  Nat- 
urally, the  Small  Business  Committee  will 
continue  to  hold  hearings  on  the  tax 
problems  of  small  businessmen,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  TALAIADGE,  Tliey  have  done  tliat 
before  without  objection. 

I  was  concerned  because  my  informa- 
tion is  that  80  percent  of  all  American 
business  is  small  business.  As  this  reso- 
lution was  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  could  foresee  the  possibiUty  that 
virtually  every  piece  of  legislation  that 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
esti-y,  and  eveiT  otlier  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  would  have  to  also  be 
considered  by  the  new  Small  Business 
Committee  and  this  would  create  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  problems.  But  if  it  has  been 
amended  now  to  let  the  committee  have 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  Small  Business 
Administration  itself  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  is  one  other  amendment 
which  has  not  been  adopted  yet  which 
will  correct  the  beginning. 

I  understand  Senator  Long's  amend- 
ment was  adopted  earlier. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  looking  at  line 
24,  page  2:  J 

and  likewise  measures  reported  by  other  con)" 
mlttees  significantly  Involving  small  buslDesa 
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tie 


ti 


as  defined  above  shall,  at 
cbainnan  of  the  Committed 
ness,  shall  be  referred  to 
Small  Biulness  for  its 
portions  at  the  measure 
business,  and  be  reported 
prior  to  its  consideration 


request  of  the 

on  Small  Busl- 

e  Committee  on 

consideration  of  any 

dealing  with  small 

this  committee 

the  Senate. 


Vfy 

Is  that  the  language  fvhich  has  been 
stricken? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Not 
guage  was  stricken.  Whit  was  stricken 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  at  the  bo 
starting  with  the  word  ">.  igniflcantly." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Wh£.t  Une? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Lini !  25. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.   Staji-ting  with 
word  "significantly"? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  "s 
volving  small  business  a>  defined  above 
shall".  That  was  all  strick  en  and  replaced 
by  "directly  relating  to  ^lie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And] 
stating  now  that  the  amendment  that 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  c  ne  that  he  pro- 
poses to  offer  as  the  p-incipal  author 
of  the  resolution,  will  restrict  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  onl;r 
Business  Administration, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The 
rect.  As  I  read  the  end  oi 
graph  on  page  3,  I  thinJ 
the  same  thing  on  line  < , 
"measure  dealing  with  imall  business" 
and  change   "small   business"   to   "the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hai'e  no  objection 
if  the  Senator  will  do  th£(t.  But  as  it  was 
reported   by   the   Rules 
would  impinge  upon  the 


every  standing  committe ;  of  the  Senate 

jurisdiction  on 


yield 


and  we  would  have  dual 
practically  all  matters. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  tht  Senator 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yieM. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  lanjuage  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  refers  was 
added  in  the  Rules  Comn  ittee.  This  lan- 
guage was  not  in  the  original  and  was 
not  sought  by  anybody  or 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I 
amazed  that  the  Rules 
ported  this  resolution  out  with  this  lan- 
guage. It  would  have  just  compounded 
the  jurisdiction  of  Senat( 
nauseum  where  we  coulc 
act  of  finality  on  the  part 
tee. 

Mr     SPARKMAN.    Will 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yie" 
guished  Senator  from  Alhbama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  an  not  sure  that 
the  objection  that  the  Senator  has  to 
this  is  cured  by  the  lanifuage  to  which 
he  refers.  That  is,  limitin|  it  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  hot  only  tries  to 
solve  small  business  problems  but  it  is 
empowered  to  make  loan; ,  to  have  bank- 
guaranteed    loans,     bar  k-participating 
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all  of  that  lan- 


the 


gnificantly   in- 


the  Senator  is 


to  the  Small 
per  se? 

Senator  is  cor- 
this  last  para- 
we  have  to  do 

where  it  says 


Committee,   it 
jurisdiction  of 


the  committee. 

am    certainly 

Committee  re- 


committees  ad 
never  have  an 
of  the  commit- 

the   Senator 

d  to  the  distin- 


loans,     and     industrial 


through  bonds,  also  dhect  lending  to 
small  business.  I  do  not  )elieve  the  lan- 
guage that  was  incorporated  deals  with 
that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  [understand  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  hoi  ?ever,  he  would 
limit  that  purely  to  juris*  liction  over  the 


development 


Small  Business  Administration  itself  and 
not  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  other 
committees. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  underetand  that. 

•Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  jurisdic- 
tion now  which  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has.  As 
I  understand  the  resolution  as  now 
amended,  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  and  the  Small 
Business  Committee  would  share  that 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  across  is  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  a  very  broad  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  they  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Senator  McIntyre 
has  just  referred  to  the  fact  that  thero 
are  small  business  investment  companies 
which  are  part  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  SBIC.  Some  of  their 
undertakings  get  to  be  pretty  big  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that.  But  the  only  impingement  is  now 
upon  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  as  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  agreed  to  and  the  amendment 
which  will  be  proposed,  the  only  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  that  the  Small  Busmess 
Committee  will  have  will  be  legislative 
jurisdiction  as  it  relates  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  only,  which  is 
a  Government  agency. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  not  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  factors  such 
as  commerce,  finance,  or  agriculture  as 
they  may  relate  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  about  the  set- 
aside  orders  in  the  military  which  some- 
times have  run  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars? Do  they  continue  to  have  juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  it  they  do  now,  but  there  were 
times  when  they  could  ask  for  certain 
set-aside  contracts  in  the  military  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  Government.  They 
would  be  set  aside  for  small  businesses. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  they  continue 
to  be? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Tlae  committee 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  could  mod- 
ify that  provision  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  jurisdiction.  That  does 
not  give  us  authority  over  a  matter  over 
which  the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
would  have  jurisdiction.  It  would  not  be 
any  different  from  any  other  situation 
where  we  have  two  committees  which 
have  overlapping  jurisdiction.  There  may 
be  overlapping  jurisdiction.  We  have  the 
black  limg  bill  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  The  Finance 
Committee  this  moming  indicated  there 
is  an  aspect  of  that  which  involves  taxa- 
tion, they  believe,  so  they  want  juris- 


diction over  it.  I  assume  they  are  entitled 
to  get  jurisdiction  of  that  aspect  of  the 
bill.  There  may  be  bills  that  go  before 
the  Small  Business  Committee  which  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  would  have  an  interest  In. 
I  am  sure  a  joint  referral  or  a  referral 
to  one  or  the  other  would  take  care  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
if  he  would  go  ahead  and  offer  his 
amendment  and  get  it  adopted  so  we  can 
see  where  we  are? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes,  I  will  offer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
adopted,  floor  amendments  are  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  floor  manager 
will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend-  ' 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
printing  of  the  resolution,  on  line  4,  page 
2,  the  word  "primarily"  should  have 
been  shown  in  italics  and  it  is  not.  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  beginning  with  "all", 
stiilce  out  all  through  "and"  on  page  2, 
line  5. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  discussed  tliis  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
with  others  in  the  Chamber. 

I  believe  what  the  amendment  does 
is  clear.  It  knocks  out  language  which 
might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  would  have  broader 
jurisdiction  than  what  it  is  intended  to 
have.  It  is  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  This 
amendment  knocks  out  language  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  goes 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  had  any  particularly  strong  feeling 
about  this  proposal  either  way,  and  I  am 
a  little  reluctant  and  hesitant  to  speak 
inasmuch  as  I  am  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the 
Banking  Committee. 

But  I  was  told  earlier,  when  I  ar- 
rived here,  that  the  movement  to  trans- 
fer this  authority  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee had  been  underway  for  many  years; 
for  that  reason,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
was  in  any  position  to  either  support  or 
oppose  it. 

But  as  I  have  listened  here  today,  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  none  of  us  know  ex- 
actly what  the  full  effects  of  this  com- 
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mittee  will  be  or  what  this  resolution  will 
do.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  I  understand 
the  amendment  that  was  offered  by  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Even  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  that 
is  now  being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  which  would  transfer  only 
that  part  relating  to  tiie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  there  still  remains 
many  questions  as  to  what  tliat  in- 
cludes, as  has  already  beea  ably  pointed 
out  by  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  chaired  the  Banking 
Committee  for  many  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wc  are  taking  a 
most  unusual  step  in  changing  the  juris- 
diction of  a  committee  just  after  we  liave 
appointed  another  committee  to  study 
tlie  entire  committee  system. 

I  might  point  out  on  that  committee 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Temies- 
see  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  who  is  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  present  resolution,  is  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
study  the  committee  system,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  frran  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  is  also  on  that  committee. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  that  com- 
mittee is  to  function  sometime  this  year 
and  report  out  before  the  next  Congre.ss, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi-.  President,  I  .shall 
respond  to  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  conunittee  is  to  re- 
port by  the  end  of  Febn:ary.  My  guess 
is  the  committee  is  going  to  have  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  an  extension,  becaase  I 
think  the  dimension  of  the  job  is  larger 
than  can  be  handled.  That  would  be  my 
judgment.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  the 
1st  of  February.  So  as  to  any  recom- 
mendation they  had  any 'v ay  that  came 
to  the  Chamber  we  would  be  talking 
about  action  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
\\  liich  would  mean  that  any  jurisdictions 
changed  would  have  to  be  for  tlie  next 
biennium  because  there  is  no  way  we  are 
going  to  change  jurisdiction  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  year  of  these  various  committees. 
So,  that  argument,  tliat  has  been  raised 
several  times,  and  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  respond  to  it,  I  do  not  think  is 
valid  because  whatever  jurisdiction 
changes  are  made  will  have  to  be  made 
effective  the  succeeding  bifnnium,  which 
would  be  January  1979. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  that  may  vei-y 
well  be  true,  and  as  I  read  this  resolu- 
tion, any  jui'isdiction  changes  that  may 
be  made  by  this  resolution  would  also 
begin  effective  at  the  next  biennium. 

Because,  as  I  understand  it.  the  reso- 
lution of  the  81st  Congress  is  amended 
to  read: 

That  there  is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  consist  of  17  Senators 
to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress;  .  .  . 

So  that  would  cany  forward  to  the 
next  Congress,  anyway,  and  to  me  that 
removes  some  of  the  urgency  of  adopting 
this  particular  resolution  here  today. 

I  really  think  that  the  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  various  committees  should 
be  re-referred  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  Instructions  or  requests  that  they 
eonslder  It  and  reconcile  the  amendment 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  along  with  the  other  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  may  know  what  we 
are  voting  on. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak 
from  no  special  love  of  the  responsibil- 
ity that  I  have  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, because  the  leadership  has 
more  than  blessed  me  witli  more  work 
than  I  can  possibly  do.  But  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  for  a  long  time  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  most  important 
work  that  this  Congress  can  do  is  in  the 
area  of  small  businesses.  I  long  ago  gave 
up  most  hope  of  ever  breaking  up  the 
monopolies  and  trusts  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  best  way  of  pre- 
servuig  the  free  enterprise  system  is  to 
promote  small  business.  But  when  I  came 
here  1  discovered  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  a  rather  unique  position.  I  found 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, with  very  little  or  no  legislative 
authority,  with  a  staff  much  larger  than 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  had  the  legislative  responsibil- 
ity. One  of  the  reasons  that  I  voiced  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  when  it  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  earlier,  was  because  I  cliaired 
a  committee  for  which  I  had  no  staff. 

And  it  was  my  thinking  at  tliat  time 
tliat  legislative  authority  would  be  better 
somewhere  else,  no  matter  where,  if 
there  wei'e  adequate  staff.  But  I  do  say 
since  that  time,  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  we  do  now  have  staff'.  But  I  point 
out  the  importance  ot  this  committee 
because  the  mere  fact  that  the  select 
committee  has  a  staff  larger  than  the 
.staff  of  a  standing  committee  indicates 
to  me  the  importance  of  the  committee. 

If  that  is  true.  I  state  to  Senators,  it 
ought  to  be  a  standing  committee  if  we 
are  gouig  to  give  it  the  legislative  au- 
thority. 

Therefore,  I  piopose.  after  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  and  plan  to  send  up 
an  amendment  to  make  this  not  a  select 
committee  but  to  make  it  a  standing 
committee.  I  think  that  is  in  keeping 
with  what  the  Members  of  this  Senate 
have  been  trying  to  do  through  the  years, 
and  that  is  to  so  distribute  the  workload 
of  the  Senate  that  Membei-s  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  give  adequate  consideration  to 
matters  of  great  ifnportance.  It  just 
seems  as  logical  to  me  as  day  follows 
night  that  if  the  committee  is  going  to 
have  the  legislative  authority  and  the 
staff  then  it  ought  to  be  a  standmg  com- 
mittee and  it  ought  to  count  as  one  of 
the  two  major  committees  of  any  Mem- 
ber servuig  on  it. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  uncer- 
tainties in  this  resolution,  I  think,  for 
it  to  be  acted  on  in  tliis  manner,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  new  select  commit- 
tee that  we  have  recently  established 
for  the  purpose  of  resetting  our  commit- 
tee system.  For  that  reason  I  feel  that 
the  entire  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  its  careful  con- 
sideration and  to  report  back  In  30  days, 
or  a  given  time,  if  time  Umit  is  desired. 

I  make  the  parliamentai-y  inquiiy  of 
the  Chair  to  have  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi-om  Louisiana  re- 


stated or  reread,  as  it  was  not  a  printed 
amendment  as  I  understood  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  25,  and  page  3,  line  1,  de- 
lete "significantly  Involving  small  business 
as  defined  above"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"directly  relating  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am.  not  sure  that  I 
understand  the  purport  of  that  artiend- 
nient.  After  the  vote  on  the  present 
amendment,  then  I  shall  offer  another 
amendment  or  motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mi*.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nortli  Carolina,  I  point  out  that  I 
believe  the  Rules  Committee  has  had 
this  measure  before  it  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  study.  It  has  been 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  past. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  re- 
quest has  been  made  to  give  the  Small 
Business  Committee  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  any  need  for  a  further  study  of  this 
matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Ls  fairly  straight- 
forward thai,  once  these  amendments 
are  accepted,  tiie  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  simiily  seeking  legislative  au- 
thority over  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. For  that  reason,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  send  this  matter 
back  to  the  committee.  We  have  had 
ample  time  to  go  over  it.  Certainly,  this 
matter  lias  less  conflict  than  many  other 
measures  that  have  come  before  us  in 
the  past  and  will  come  before  us  in  the 
future  which  will  not  be  sent  back  to 
committee.  With  re-spect  to  this  measure, 
only  two  or  three  or  perhaps  four 
amendments,  at  the  most,  which  are 
minor  in  character,  will  be  offered. 

The  matter  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  before  the  recess,  and  there  has 
been  ample  time  for  all  Members  to  scru- 
tinize it. 

So  I  think  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  to  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  very  well  be  true.  However,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  indi- 
cated a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  which 
he  serves,  the  Select  Committee  to 
Study  Senate  Committees,  Is  so  great 
and  difficult  that  they  probably  would 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time.  I  suggest 
that  the  same  problem  exists  here. 

When  we  read  the  present  amend- 
ment, the  resolution  reads: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to 
study  and  survey,  by  means  of  research  and 
investigation,  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
passible  in  relation  thereto  which  not  only 
would  be  of  public  interest  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  In  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

It  reads  furtlier 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mi*.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  at  this  point.  I  as- 
sume this  is  what  the  committee  Is  doing 
now. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
study  and  survey  by 
investigation  all  problems 
business  enterprises,  and 
possible   In   relation 
not   only  be  of  public  1: 
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legislation. 

This  much  authority-  the  committee 
now  has. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Then 
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1're.sident,  that  is 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, that  it  decides  to  come  out  with 
&  bill  relating  to  agriculture,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture happens  not  to  be  on  the  fk)or  or 
happens  not  to  have  knowledge  of  it  and 
no  one  makes  a  request  that  that  bill  be 
sent  to  him.  As  I  understand  the  resolu- 
tion,  then  I  think  this  committee  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  go  ahead  and  report 
to  the  Senate. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  I  think,  in 
the  lODs  nm.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of 
this  combined,  but  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  tliis  resolution  are 
clear  enough  for  anyone  to  make  a  logi- 
cal decision  as  to  wliat  it  really  does  or 
does  not  do. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  part  of  the 
process  of  any  legislation  is  the  legisla- 
tive history.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
iii  this  particular  instance,  would  like  to 
do  is  claiify  exactly  wliat  we  ai-e  about. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  tliat  all  day. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Tlie  effort 
here  is  part  of  an  effort  that  lias  been 
going  on  for  years.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  we  have  been  talkins 
about  trying  to  define  this  responsibility, 
tills  jurisdictional  question,  and  to  give 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  tlie 
authority  over  tlie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. That  is  all.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple approach. 

It  may  grow  beyond  tliat.  but  let  us  do 
it  in  stages  and  find  out  if  that  works. 
Tlien  we  can  take  a  look  at  it  later  on. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  suggest  some 
modification  later  on,  that  is  great,  I 
would  like  to  see  it.  But  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  have  been  given  the  privi- 
lege of  cochairing  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees. We  ai'e  undertaking  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  jurisdictional 
framework.  I  did  not  feel,  as  an  author 
of  this  resolution,  that  we  could  go  be- 
yond what  we  have  right  in  hand.  That 
is  the  assignment  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  effec- 
tive January  of  next  year  or  in  the  new 
Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  so  that  we  can  do  something 
where  it  needs  to  be  done.  That  is  to 
give  the  people  in  this  community,  who 
constitute  99  percent  of  the  American 
business  commimlty,  some  hope  that 
Congress  will  come  in  and  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  their  problem,  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  those  others  In  this 
body  who  are  concerned,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  opportunity  that  he  and  I  both 
seek  for  ttiis  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Wfll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senator  states,  and 
I  understand  it  to  be  true,  that  this  battle 
has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  Is  one  reason  I 
have  not  gotten  Involved  in  It. 

He  states  also  that  he  Is  on  the  cuin- 
mlttee  to  study  the  Senate  committee 
system  and  that  this  resolution  Itself  will 
not  become  effective  until  the  beginning 


of  the  next  Congress.  So  what  would  be 
wrong  with  sending  this  resolution  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  to  his  com- 
mittee to  try  to  liYm  out  these  Inconsist- 
encies that  certainly  are  there? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  some  of  us  see  inconsisten- 
cies that  others  of  as  do  not.  lliis  reso- 
lution is  absolutely  clear  to  me.  I  think 
it  is  to  the  Senator  from  Maine.  We 
know  exactly  where  we  are  going,  we 
know  what  it  says,  and  it  reads  like 
black  and  white  to  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Sure  it  does. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So  my  point  is  if  the 
Senator's  objections  were  valid,  every 
time  an  amendment  is  offeiied  on  the 
floor  to  every  bill  or  resolution,  we 
would  have  rerefer  that  bill  or  reso- 
lution for  analysis  to  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  that  the 
Senator  is  taking  it  to  the  absurd,  be- 
cause I  served  in  the  State  Senate  la 
North  Carolina  for  10  years  and  we 
never  sat  around  and  said,  "Let  us  not 
try  to  get  the  wording  of  this  statute 
right,  let  us  leave  it  to  the  legislative 
history."  We  sat  down  and  tried  to  put 
into  bills  what  we  meant  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  hard  problem. 

We  had  the  same  problem  before  'Jie 
Committee  on  Banking  this  morning, 
and  I  have  practiced  law  a  long  time. 
I  want  to  say  light  now,  it  is  awfully 
hard  to  get  a  judge  to  go  back  and  say, 
"Well,  let  U.S  get  out  the  Concression.^i, 
Record  and  find  out  what  the  legislative 
histoiy  is." 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  are  the  judge,  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  we  are,  but 
when  this  question  is  raised  2  years  from 
now,  we  win  not  even  remember  the 
date.  Why  not  put  in  the  resolution 
what  wo  mean?  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
suggestion  to  clarify,  I  would  welcome 
it.  We  are  not  averse  to  amendments. 
We  have  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana;  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  one;  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  offer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  me?  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  make  his  amend- 
ment. I  could  not  understand  it  then.  I 
asked  that  it  be  reread,  and  I  still  could 
not  understand  it.  I  heard  a  colloquy 
a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  floor  that  in- 
dicated that  almost  everybody  on  the 
floor  had  a  different  opinion  of  what  it 
meant. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  clearly  means  we  are 
limiting  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  to  authority  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  read  it  that 
way.  It  may  be  what  the  Senator  thinks 
It  means,  but  that  Is  not  ^at  I  under- 
stand the  words  to  mean.  Maybe  I  am  a 
little  new  at  this,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  enact  legislation  without 
saying  what  we  mean.  Maybe  this  is  the 
way  it  works.  Back  In  a  law  practice, 
every  time  you  get  Into  a  complicated 
case,  the  word  Is.  let  us  make  a  Federal 
ct\?e  out  of  it.  Maybe  that  is  how  wo 
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make  so  many  Federal  cases,  that  we  do 
not  do  a  good  job  legislating. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  one  of  tlie 
brightest  Members  of  this  body.  I  know 
he  knows  what  it  means.  I  know  he  can 
clarify  it  if  he  thinks  it  is  inadequate.  I 
know  he  can  offer  a  suggestion  that  will 
absolutely  spell  it  out  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  him  do  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  differ  with  the  Sena- 
\jv  that  I  am  one  of  the  brightest  Mem- 
bers in  this  body.  But  I  say  this:  I  know 
that  under  paragraph  2  or  3,  this  gives 
jurisdiction  to  the  select  committee  au- 
thority to  handle  any  matter  concerning 
.small  businesses  unless  the  standing 
committee  chairman  affected  asks  that 
it  be  referred  to  his  committee.  That  is 
what  it  says.  That  may  not  be  what  the 
Senator  means  for  it  to  say.  That  is  why 
I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  postponed, 
if  we  want  to  postpone  it  2  days. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
resolution  that  adds  to  existing  law,  with 
the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  a  leg- 
islative sense. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  How  does  the  Senator 
interpret  this  provision  which  says : 

Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  re- 
fen-ed to  tlie  committee  or  otherwise  within 
its  jurisdiction — 

And  the  paragraph  before  gives  Ijioad 
jurisdiction  to  study  anything — 
provided  that  any  proposed  legislation  re- 
ported by  such  committee  which  relates  to 
matters  other  than  the  functions  of  the 
Small  Buslues.s  Administration  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  auy  standing 
committee 

It  does  not  say  "shall  be. "  but  it  .says: 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing conunittee  having  jin-isdlctiou  over  the 
subject  matter  extraneous  to  the  fimctlons  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  be  con- 
sidered and  reported  by  such  standing  com- 
mittee. 

It  clearly  indicates  that  if  it  involves 
any  matter  other  than  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  the  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  has  to  ask  for 
that  to  be  considered.  Does  the  Senator 
differ  with  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  my  miderstanding 
of  the  total  bill,  as  modified  by  the  Long 
and  Hathaway  amendments,  that  the  de- 
.■^criptive  criteria  within  which  you  must 
place  the  language  that  the  Senator  read 
would  limit  our  authority  to  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  that  all  the  other  questions  are 
a  restatement  of  existing  competence  of 
jm-isdiction,  in  other  v.ords,  areas  where 
we  study  the  matter;  but  the  matter  of 
legislative  jurisdiction  resides  as  It  does 
today  in  the  Senate  standing  committees 
with  the  exception  of  those  areas  which 
pertain  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  argumentative, 
and  that  is  why  I  was  asking  that  it  be 
clarified.  Frankly,  I  would  rather  give 
the  committee  complete  jurisdiction.  The 
committee  has  a  large  staff:  It  has  a 
staff  large  enough  to  handle  it.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  a  standing  committee.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  an  amendment  to  make  it  a 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  like  to  support 
that. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Senator  will  sup- 
port my  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to 
make  it  a  standing  committee,  I  will 
gladly  suppoi-t  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  re- 
form effort  to  review  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tional question  in  the  Senate.  During  the 
next  6  to  8  months  we  are  going  to  come 
to  gi'ips  with  this  committee  and  every 
other  committee,  and  by  doing  that  we 
can  place  the  whole  in  some  context,  and 
if  we  can  come  to  the  Senate  with  a  re- 
form proposal  in  November,  December, 
or  January,  we  will  resolve  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  us  do  that— the 
Senator  said  to  me  earlier  let  us  do  that — 
a  little  bit  at  a  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  you  make  this  a 
.standing  committee — I  am  afraid  that 
maybe  the  committee,  in  the  words  of  the 
vernacular  back  home,  wants  to  ha\e  its 
cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  BROCK.  There  is  always  a  little 
bit  of  that  around  here,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHW-EiKER).  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  What  is  the  clerk  re- 
porting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
is  about  to  report  another  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  sought  recogni- 
tion from  the  floor  and  the  Chair  recog- 
nized him. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  hath.^way) 
proposes  an  amendment : 

Ou  page  3,  line  4,  strilce  out  "small  busi- 
ness" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:   "the   Small  Business  Administration". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  answer  the  question 
asked  earlier  by  various  Senators  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  simply  clarifies  that  jurisdic- 
tion by  striking  the  words  "small  busi- 
ness" and  replacuig  those  words  with 
"the  Small  Business  Administration." 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again  tliis 
afternoon  that  we  are  confining  jurisdic- 
tion, legislative  jurisdiction,  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. I  think  that  this  amendment 
makes  it  crystal  clear  throughout  the 
resolution  that  it  is  the  only  jurisdiction 
this  committee  is  going  to  have,  and  as  it 
has  been  indicated  by  tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  certainly  we  have  an  exten- 
sive legislative  record,  so  that  if  anyone 
is  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  intentions  of 
this  bill  are,  those  intentions  are  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  colloquy  we  have 
had  tills  afternoon. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  which  has 


been  made  by  tlie  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  will  forget  about  this, 
he  can  be  assured  tliat  with  the 
jealousies  prevailing  among  committees 
in  this  body  with  respect  to  jurisdiction 
this  will  never  be  forgotten  and  we  will 
be  held  to  the  statements  we  are  making 
right  now,  and  many  of  us  have  made 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee was  confined  to  the  Small  Bus)* 
iiess  Administration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  tlie  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  words  "of" 
insert  "the  95th  Congress  and". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  first  comma 
and  hi-sert  the  word,  "thereafter,". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  simply 
spells  out  legislatively  what  we  have 
stated  on  the  floor,  and  that  is  that  the 
effect  of  this  will  not  occur  until  the  com- 
mittees are  appointed  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  have  it  absolutely  clear. 
The  Parliamentarian  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  jurisdiction  will 
apply  immediately  under  the  way  the 
proposal  was  written,  .so  I  am  simply 
tiying  to  clarify  it  to  make  sure  that  the 
occasion  comes  in  1977. 

I  yield  back  my  time  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion fe  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morgan)   proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  the  word  "select" 
and  substitvite  therefor  the  word  "stand- 
ing." 

On  page  3.  strike  all  of  section  2.  lines 
6  through  8,  and  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  table  contained  in  paragraph 
2  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  after— 

•Public    Vearks.   14* 

the  following : 

Small  Bu-siness 17* 

"Sec.  3.  Senate  Resolution  58,  81st  Oon- 
gre.ss,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  is  re- 
pealed." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  made  a  very  persuasive  and 
eloquent  argument  about  the  Importance 
of  small  businesses  in  America,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  \vith  them. 

In  light  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  very 
able  committee,  chaired  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this  Sen- 
ate, has  one  of  tlie  largest  budgets  and 
largest  staffs  m  the  entire  Senate,  I  think 
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does  a  magnificent  job.  I  would  like  for 
him  to  serve  that  community  as  ably  as 
he  does  now. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  under  the  Sena- 
tor's resolution  when  adopted,  we  no 
longer  have  a  standing  committee,  and 
the  able  Members  of  this  committee, 
witli  a  large  staff,  and  legislative  power, 
and  that  the  Senator  conceded  to  me 
earlier,  they  will  have  legislative  power 
over  matters  other  tlian  SBA  if  it  origi- 
nates in  the  committee. 

Really,  in  all  seriousness,  and  I  am 
serious  now,  it  really  should  be  a  stand- 
ing committee. 

There  are  too  many,  the  staff  is  too 
large,  there  rre  too  many  able  members 
and  distinguished  members  on  the  com- 
mittee to  give  this  kind  of  authority  to 
committee  members  who  are  already  oc- 
cupying more  of  tlie  most  important  as- 
signments in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  do  not  have  tliem  before  me,  I  do 
not  have  the  various  committees,  but 
almost  every  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittoe  occupies  at  least  two  positions 
on  very  important  committees  in  this 
Senate. 

I  say  in  all  serioasness  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  I  found 
in  this  Senate,  that  tliere  is  such  a  con- 
centration of  authority  and  such  a  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Senator.-;,  tliat  a  lot  of  Uie  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  is  simply  not  done. 

I  think  it  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress 
and  during  the  course  of  deliberations — 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  on 
it — if  they  think  it  is  in  error,  then  I 
tliiiik  it  would  be  time  to  change  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
frustration.  I  hope  he  will  join  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  myself  in  our 
exTort  to  reform  Mie  entire  Senate  struc- 
ture in  a  rational  fashion. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  again  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  committee  has 
jurisdiction,  only  vei-y  narrow  jurisdic- 
tion, over  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, which  I  have  repeated  about  50 
times,  at  least,  on  this  floor. 

If  the  committee  had  as  much  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  business  com- 
munity, over  taxes,  credit,  and  just 
evcryliiing  in  small  business,  perhaps 
the  Senator  would  have  a  i>oint,  but 
there  are  other  objections  to  that,  also. 

Tlie  committees  might  complain,  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  others.  Cer- 
tainly the  committee  with  Its  narrow  ju- 
risdiction should  be  left  as  it  Is,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  create  havoc  and 
confusion  that  would  be  created  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  should  pass. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  maybe  we  could  build  some 
legislative  history. 

I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
legislative  history,  but  as  I  have  already 
noted,  I  read  the  resolution  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  the  Senator.  But  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
contention  and  belief  that  the  only  leg- 


islative authority  that  the  committee  will 
have,  either  by  reason  of  bills  being  re- 
ferred to  It  or  bills  it  originates,  will  be 
those  bills  directly  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  other  words,  with 
that  kind  of  legislative  authority,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  hearings  they  may 
have  and  no  matter  what  developed  in 
the  hearings,  if  it  Involves  anything  other 
than  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
it  is  the  Senator's  understanding  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  that  it  has  no  other 
authority  at  all  and  they  cannot  report 
any  bill  except  that  which  relates  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mi-.  BROCK.  May  I  say  as  the  coau- 
thor, I  completely  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  and  I  hope  that  this 
will  satisfy  the  concern  of  tlie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Ml*.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  for  one 
time  I  agree  with  my  adversaries  quickli'. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Does  Uie  Senator 
v.ish  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  guess  I 
will  withdraw  it  with  tlie  assurance  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see as  cochaiman  of  the  committee  will 
fully  consider  it. 

But  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
say  one  more  time  that  small  businesses 
are  important  enough  to  have  a  little 
legislative  authority,  but  just  not  quite 
important  enough  to  have  a  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pre>ident,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, I  was  almost  inclined  to  accept  his 
amendment,  but  It  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
more  than  a  quartcr-centuiy  of  effort 
by  concerned  organizations,  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  finally  granting  legislative 
power  to  its  26-year-old  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  The  action  signals  grow- 
ing awareness  in  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion that  the  troubles  now  afflicting 
small  business  threaten  its  capacity  to 
survive  as  a  significant  factor  in  our 
economy. 

Small  business  plays  a  vital  role  in  oiu- 
economy  and  society.  At  least  97  per- 
cent of  all  the  business  concerns  in  the 
country  are  small  business,  under  cur- 
rent official  definitions.  They  account 
for  over  half  of  all  private  sector  employ- 
ment, 43  percent  of  business  output,  and 
one-third  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
over  wtiich  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  now  have  legislative 
jurisdiction,  is  an  independent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  created  by 
Congress  in  1953.  Originally  conceived 
to  help  small  business  meet  its  needs  for 
Intermediate-term  debt  financing,  the 
SBA  now  serves  not  only  in  that  key  fi- 
nancial role  but  in  many  other  areas. 
Among  the  present  functions  of  the 
agency  are: 

Administration    of    revolving    funds 
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having  an  authorized  total  size  of  more 
than  $7  billion  for  various  business  loan 
and  guarantee  purposes,  all  for  the  bene- 
fit of  small  business  firms  exclusively. 
The  funds  Include  a  business  loan  and 
investment  fund,  a  lease  guarantees 
revolving  fund,  and  a  surety  bond  guar- 
antees revolving  fund. 

Administration  of  a  disaster  loan 
fund  which  finances  several  programs 
of  loans  to  homeowners,  business  firms 
without  regard  to  -ize,  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions such  as  churches  and  schools, 
who  have  suffered  property  losses  from 
floods  and  othsr  catastrophes,  and  loans 
to  small  business  firms  which  have  suf- 
fered substantial  economic  injm-y  as  a 
result  of  such  physical  disasters.  This 
fund  also  finances  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  that  hcivc  suffered  substantial 
economic  injuiy  as  a  result  of  various 
Federal  and  federally  a.ssisted  programs, 
including  displacements  or  losses  re- 
sulting from  highway  constructicn  and 
losses  occasioned  by  base  closings,  trade 
policy,  and  compliance  with  environ- 
mental, consumer-protection,  snfety 
and  health  resulations. 

The  small  business  investment  com- 
pany program,  which  Includes  loans  to 
several  classes  of  private  corporations 
organized  and  operating  in  accordance 
with  Federal  law,  which  help  small  busi- 
nesses meet  their  needs  for  equity  and 
longer  term  debt  capital.  The  main  types 
of  private  financial  corporations  in  this 
progi'am  are  small  business  investment 
companies,  minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  companies.  State  de- 
velopment companies,  and  local  develop- 
ment companies. 

Administration  of  the  small  business 
set-aside  program.  Under  this  program, 
the  SBA  certifies  small  business  concerns 
as  competent  to  fulfill  contract  obliga- 
tions under  procurement  programs  of 
otlier  Federal  agencies.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  other  laws  require  Federal 
agencies,  where  practicable,  to  reserve — 
set  aside — scMne  fraction  of  their  total 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  pro- 
curement from  small  business  concerns. 
CuiTently.  about  one-third  of  all  Fed- 
eral procm-ement  dollars  are  spent  with 
small  business. 

Management  assistance  programs,  in 
which  SBA  employees — and  also  volun- 
teers recruited  from  the  ranks  of  active 
and  retired  successful  business  execu- 
tives— give  one-to-one  advice  and  coun- 
sel to  small  business  owners. 

That  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
agency  over  which  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  acquires 
legislative  jurisdiction  by  the  Senate's 
agreement  to  Senate  Resolution  104. 

In  1975  alone,  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  63  hearings  on  small  business 
problems,  of  which  19  were  in  the  area 
of  review  of  the  efficacy  of  SBA  pro- 
grams. Of  those  19  hearings,  11  were 
conducted  outside  Washington,  with 
local  small  business  people  and  SBA  offi- 
cials called  in  to  describe  and  discuss 
their  problems  and  activities. 

The  committee,  of  course,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  and  exercise  Its  historic 
function  as  an  adviser  to  the  several 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  in 
the  areas  of  their  jurisdiction  that  con- 
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cern  small  business.  In  1975,  the  com- 
mittee was  once  again  extremely  active 
in  the  tax  area,  with  major  legislative 
proposals  for  small  business  tax  relief 
successfully  urged  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees. 

Improved  provisions  for  small  busi- 
ness that  were  urged  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  included  in  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-12  > 
were : 

A  lower  tax  rate  of  20  percent  for  cor- 
porations earning  less  than  $25,000  a 
year — down  from  22  percent  in  1974. 

A  lower  tax  rate  of  22  percent  on  cor- 
porate income  between  $25,000  and  $50,- 
000 — down  from  48  percent  in  1974. 

An  increase  to  $100,000  of  used  ma- 
chinery eligible  for  the  investment  tax 
credit — up  from  $50,000  previously. 

And  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  small  business  is 
permitted  to  accumulate  from  $100,C00 
to  $150,000. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  make  the  first 
tliree  of  these  achievements — now  tem- 
porai-y — permanent,  the  committee  is 
currently  engaged  in  what  Increasingly 
seems  hkely  to  be  a  successful  effort  to 
have  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  modernized, 
to  make  it  easier  for  small  businesses  and 
family  farms  to  remain  independent  and 
family  owned  when  an  owner  dies. 

The  committee  has  also  taken  the  lead 
in  efforts  to  cut  back  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  Federal  paperwork  that  cuts 
so  heavily  into  the  time  and  energy  of 
small  business  managers.  Both  of  the 
two  Senate  members  of  the  temporarj' 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork, 
created  in  part  as  a  result  of  committee 
efforts,  are  also  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  ini- 
tiated and  is  well  along  in  major  studies 
of  the  survival  prospects  of  the  family 
farm  in  America  and  of  the  role  of  small 
business  in  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, particularly  solar  energy. 

This  transfer  of  jurisdiction  will  not 
require  any  additional  staff  or  expense. 
The  Small  Business  Committee  is  already 
in  existence,  staffed  and  funded.  As  a 
result,  the  more  specialized  attention 
that  SBA  will  get  under  the  new  Senate 
committee  arrangement  will  be  at  no 
added  cost  whatever  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  more  than  three  dozen 
small  business  organizations  that  are 
supporting  Senate  Resolution  104. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

0BG.\NIZA1T0KS    STTPPOETIKG    AdORTION    iM" 

Senate  Rxsoltttion  104 

American  Association  of  Small  Research 
Companies. 

Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

Associated  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Cooling 
Contractors  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Association  of  Steel  Distributors. 

Brewers'  Association  of  America. 

Casket  Manufacturers  Association  of  Amer- 

ICA. 

Center  for  Venture  Management. 
Colorado  Organic  Growers'  and  Marketers' 
Association. 

Direct  Selling  Association. 

Farm  and  Indxistrlal  Equipment  Institute. 


Forging  Industry  Association. 

Maine  Merchants  Association. 

Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc. 

Menswear  Retailers  of  America. 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association. 

National  Association  of  Black  Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of 
the  United  States,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- • 
tributors. 

National  Coffee  Service  Association. 

National  Construction  Industry  Covmcll. 

National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Organiza- 
tions, Inc. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

National  Shoe  RetaU  Association. 

National  Small  Bi]slness  Association. 

National  Society  of  Public  Accoimtauts. 

National  Swimming  Pool  Institute. 

National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc. 

National  Tire  Dealer.?  and  Retreadeis  Asso- 
cfation.  Inc. 

Photo  Marketing  Association. 

RetaU  Floorcovertng  Institute,  Inc. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America. 

Schlffll  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  Inc. 

Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Wine  and  Sphlts  Wholesalers  of  America, 
Inc. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Campground 
Owners. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  But  I  do  feel  that  I 
want  to  say  something  with  reference 
to  this  resolution  and  what  it  will  do. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  resolution,  but  I  assume  it 
is  going  to  be  agreed  to.  It  looks  that 
way. 

I  was  named  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  when  it 
was  originally  established  in  1950.  I  was 
named  by  Vice  President  Barkley  with- 
out any  previous  notice  or  discussion,  and 
I  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  original  committee  and 
named  me  as  chairman. 

I  remained  cliairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  17  years,  until  I  became  eligible 
for  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Houshig  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

I  remained  a  member  of  this  special 
committee,  the  select  committee,  and  am 
a  member  of  it  now. 

I  have  felt  that  it  has  done  a  greater 
service.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  we 
liave  had  no  better  chairman  of  that 
ctKnmittee  than  the  present  chairman, 
Mr.  Nelson.  I  liave  greatly  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him.  He  has  been  active,  and 
he  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  good. 

I  tliink  the  committee  itself  has  func- 
tioned well.  It  has  served  as  a  committee 
to  help  people  solve  their  difficulties,  to 
get  tilings  done,  to  show  them  how  to 
move  along  tlie  way  in  order  to  get  what 
it  was  they  wanted,  and  particularly  in 
conjimctlon  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Originally',  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration had  as  its  primary  function  the 
making  of  direct  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses. They  still  make  some  direct  loans 
but  very  few  as  ccsnpared  to  what  tlie 
load  was  back  in  the  early  days. 
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As  we  came  along.  >\  e  developed  other 
programs,  for  instance  section  502  pro- 
grams. Tlie  Senator  f  n  im  Massachusetts 
a  while  ago  was  speakir  g  about  the  Small 
Business  Administratio  n.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachus*  tts  will  listen  to 
this  before  he  leaves  the  Chamber.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  f r  3m  Massachusetts 
attentively  while  he  was  speaking. 

I  recall  that  the  most  active  small  busi- 
ness association  in  the  United  States  is 
in  New  England.  It  was  largely  under  the 
leadership  of  that  as:  ociation  and  the 
example  they  set  that  many  of  these 
programs  were  develop  ;d. 

For  instance,  sectioi  502  came  right 
out  of  the  New  Englan(  I  association.  Sec- 
tion 502  is  a  program  w  hich  permits  local 
business  developments.  Many  of  the  other 
programs  came  out  of  that  association. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Wii:  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ye  s. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  walit  to  acknowledge 
tlie  special  contributiqn  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  At  every  one  of  those 
meetings  the  Senato-  from  Alabama 
came  and  talked  with  l  hose  officials  even 
though  they  represen  ed  constituencies 
which  were  far  from  i  he  Senator's  own 
constituency.  They  val  led  very  much  his 
interest  and  attention  ;o  their  legislative 
recommendations.  I  wmt  (lie  record  to 
show  that  very  clearly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  appreciate  that. 
They  showed  us  the  w  ly.  They  were  the 
leaders  in  these  variou  s  programs  which 
were  developed.  I  al'irays  enjoyed  at- 
tending those  meeting! .  They  did  a  lot  of 
good. 

The  program  has  g  -own  as  time  has 
gone  along.  For  instance,  not  too  many 
years  ago  there  was  dc  veloped  the  Small 
Business  Investmen ;  Corp.,  with 
their  activity.  It  has  l  een  a  most  help- 
ful program.  This  Sel  !ct  Com  wittee  on 
Small  Business  was  t  le  guiding  influ- 
ence, the  helping  ha  id,  that  made  it 
do  a  good  job. 

I  do  not  know  but  what,  under  this 
provision,  it  will  cont:  nue  to  do  a  good 
job.  I  am  siu'e  it  wil  .  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  present  chairman  will  be 
chairman  of  the  comn  ittee  or  not.  If  he 
Is  chairman  of  another  committee,  I  do 
not  suppose  he  can  be  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. I  had  to  give  up  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Small  Business  Conjnittee 
and  take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  aid  Urban  Afifairs 
Committee.  But  we  wil  have  a  good  man 
leading  the  committee,  whoever  he  is,  be- 
cause we  have  a  fine  m  smbership  on  that 
committee.  I  am  sure  tl  lat  It  will  continue 
to  do  the  same  fine  lind  of  job  it  has 
been  doing  for  a  perio  1  of  26  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ju.st  wanted  to  make 
those  few  remarks  aid  say  that  even 
though  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  form  of 
the  committee  changiid,  I  accept  it,  of 
course,  as  I  have  to.  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  th(!  good  work  it  has 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  i  :ould  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senatoi  from  Maine  once 
again,  I  wish  to  indies  ,te  my  approval  of 
the  amendments  that  lave  been  adopted. 
I  wish  to  make  one  iiore  suggestion  of 
a  technical  nature,  to  be  sure  the  intent 
Is  clear. 


The  amendment  ofTered  by  Senator 
Long,  in  line  25  at  the  bottom  of  page  2 
and  in  line  1  at  the  top  of  page  3,  refers 
to  measures  "directly  relating"  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  in  line  6,  the  re- 
ference is  to  all  proposed  legislation  "re- 
lating "  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  wonder  whether  the  word  •'primarily" 
should  be  inserted  ahead  of  the  word 
"relating."  if  that  is  what  is  meant.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  an  omnibus  bill 
were  introduced  which  contained  only  an 
incidental  reference  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — perhaps  in  one 
subparagraph  out  of  95 — should  such  a 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  this  is  going  to  afifect  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, over  which  this  committee 
would  have  legislative  jurisdiction,  would 
be  entitled  to  have  a  referral  of  that  bill 
for  that  one  purpose,  certainly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Senator  understands  my  question.  If  he 
will  look  at  the  language,  it  says  all  pro- 
posed legislation  "relating"  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  That  could  be 
construed  as  any  relationship,  the  most 
minor  or  insignificant  relationship.  Is 
that  what  is  intended?  Or  do  we  mean 
that  a  bill  which  is  "primarily  related" 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  be  so  referred? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  should  be  "pri- 
marily." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  what  I  thous;ht. 
I  wonder  if  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  would  agree  then  that  we 
could  improve  the  resolution — a  simple 
amendment  that  could  be  very  helpful  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  however. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator  had 
an  omnibus  bill,  as  he  indicated,  that  had 
100  provisions  in  it  and  one  of  the  pro- 
visions said  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration would  go  out  of  existence,  I 
would  think  that  bill,  even  though  that 
is  only  one  of  100  provisions,  would  still 
go  to  the  Small  Business  Committee.  That 
may  not  be  the  primary  purpose  of  that 
omnibus  bill,  to  get  rid  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  but  it  certainly  is 
a  very  important  provision  as  far  as  the 
Small  Business  Committee  is  concerned. 

And  we  should  not  be  precluded  from 
getting  at  least  a  refen-al.  I  do  not  say 
we  get  jurisdiction  first  of  the  omnibus 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course,  the  right  of 
subsequent  referral  on  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  reserved.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  All  right.  The  Sen- 
ator is  thinking  of  the  effect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  it  afifected  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  bill  could 
later  be  referred  by  request. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  initial  reference 
would  have  to  primarily  do  witli  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  it  reads  now,  it  leaves 
a  question  as  to  the  initial  referral. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Tlie  initial  referral  would  have 


to  be  primarily  tlie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  glad  to  change  the 
wording  if  the  Senator  thinks  "pri- 
marily" should  be  added  where  he  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  word  "pri- 
marily" be  inserted  on  line  6,  page  2,  be- 
tween the  words  "legislation"  and  "re- 
lating". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

So  it  would  read: 

.  .  .  aU  proposed  legislation  prlrnRi'ily  re- 
lating to  the  Small  Business  Adminlstraiioii 

Mr.  KENI^DY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  resolution  which 
is  before  the  Senate  today.  Unlike  some 
of  the  expre-ssions  of  concern  that  I  have 
heard  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  not  perplexed  or  troubled  by  the  issue 
of  jurisdiction  as  presented  by  this  reso- 
lution. I  believe  tliat  hi  examining  both 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  here 
today  and  tlie  report  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, these  issues  are  easily  resolvable. 

By  my  remarks  here  today,  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  in  any  way  anything  but 
profound  respect  for  the  work  that  is 
currently  being  done  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan >  or  the  work  done  by  the  past  chair- 
men of  the  committee — Senator  Crans- 
ton, Senator  Proxmire,  and  Senator 
SPARKMAN.  I  believe  we  have  had  four  of 
the  most  conscientious,  knowledgeable, 
and  concerned  Members  of  this  body  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  They  rep- 
resent different  sections  of  the  coimtry; 
they  represent  different  constituencies. 
Any  evaluation  of  their  performance 
would  have  to  indicate  they  have  per- 
formed exceedingly  effectively,  not  only 
in  representing  tlieir  States  but  also  in 
meeting  their  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  come 
from  a  State  in  which  the  role  of  small 
business  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  vi- 
tality and  the  economic  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  is  .so  generally 
throughout  New  England.  Any  kind  of 
fair  evaluation  would  have  to  reflect  that 
Congress  has  not  given  the  central  atten- 
tion that  small  business  deserves,  either 
as  an  institution  or  as  being  sensitive  to 
their  very  special  needs,  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  recent  years,  primarily  the 
impact  of  Federal  legislation  on  the  re- 
cessionary pressures  which  have  affected 
small  business  and  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  have  affected  small  business. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  host  of  dif- 
ferent regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  various  regulatory  agencies 
as  to  how  tliey  impact  small  business.  I 
believe  any  of  us  who  have  met  with 
small  business  men  and  women  In  our 
own  State  have  to  recognize  that  their 
special  interests  are  clear  and  convincing 
and  demand  the  kind  of  attention  that 
a  special  committee  with  legislative  over- 
sight can  provide.  I  have  felt  strongly 
that  we  have  to  consider  the  whole  re- 
form in  the  areas  of  jurisdiction.  AH 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  various  commit- 
tees can  relate  our  own  special  horror 
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stories  about  the  overlapping  of  various 
jurisdictions. 

I  chair  the  Senate  Health  Committee, 
but  if  we  are  talking  about  financing  the 
health  care  system,  we  talk  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  If  we  have  a  national 
health  insurance  pi'ogram  dealing  with 
private  insurance  companies,  we  talk  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  If  we  have 
a  matter  dealing  with  enviionmental 
health,  we  talk  to  tlie  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affau-s.  That  situation 
exists,  and  hopefully  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it 

However,  with  respect  to  the  protesta- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  by 
some  broad  extension  of  the  language  of 
this  resolution  we  may  provide  some 
overlapping  in  jurisdictions,  it  just  docs 
not  measure  up  to  me  as  a  convincing 
argvunent,  when  we  balance  that  against 
the  overwhelming  problems  that  the 
small  business  men  and  women  are  fac- 
ing In  our  society,  and  that  an  Inde- 
pendent committee  can  provide  in  meet- 
ing these  particular  needs. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  resolution  will  be  considered  favor- 
ably and  agreed  to. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  wii.h  this  commit- 
tee had  broader  jurisdiction.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Committee  I  think 
that  if  we  broaden  it,  any  time  we  were 
going  to  pass  legislation  dealing  with 
clinical  labs  or  the  medical  device  indus- 
try or  a  host  of  different  industries  which 
would  also  impact  small  business,  we 
could  extend  the  line  of  argument  to  say 
that  we  would  have  a  committee  conflict 
witli  respect  to  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  that  we  can  work  out  and 
adjust  these  particular  matters  the  way 
mature,  reasonable,  and  rational  men 
and  women  can.  But  what  we  cannot 
avoid  and  what  we  catmot  forget  are 
the  compelling  problems  that  affect  the 
businessmen  and  women  in  our  society 
today.  The  statistics  have  been  men- 
tioned here.  There  are  more  than  100 
million  men  and  women  associated  with 
small  business  to  some  important  degi'ee. 
Small  business  is  the  biggest  business  In 
our  Nation  today.  Speaking  for  a  State 
which  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
Ingenuity  and  the  vitality  and  the  cre- 
ativeness  of  small  business  f>eople,  and 
welcoming  public  participation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  kind  of  resolution  moves 
us  substantially  down  the  road  to  giving 
small  business  in  our  American  priority 
tlie  kind  of  priority  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawat), 
and  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson).  I  want  my  remarks 
understood  In  the  context  of  recognizing 
the  very  useful  and  Important  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  by  the  last  four 
chairmen  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee— Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Crans- 
ton, Senator  Proxmire,  and  Senator 
Spabkmav.  who  have,  I  think,  made  a 
very  important  contribution  in  this  area. 
The  fact  Is  that  if  we  are  going  to  give 
the  small  businessmen  the  kind  of  voice 
in  governmental  decisions,  in  congres- 
sional decisions,  that  they  should  have, 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  essential. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  contribution  and  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  not  only  of  this  bill,  but  of 
the  small  business  community  generally. 

ADDrnONAL  STATKMKmB  STTBMTrTEB  OK 
SEN  ATX  KESOLT7TION   104 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  104,  the  resolution  to 
give  legislative  authority  over  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  is  before 
us  today.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  important  resolution  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  vote  its  ap- 
proval. 

Small  business  today  is  in  many  re- 
spects fachig  a  crisis.  It  is  biu-dened  by 
excessive  regulation,  buffeted  by  an  er- 
ratic economy,  and  subjected  to  extreme 
competitive  pressures  from  "big"  busi- 
ness. Further,  legislation  to  relieve  its 
problems  is  sometimes  delayed  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  where  it  faces  competi- 
tion from  legislation  governing  the  Na- 
tion's banks,  financial  institutions,  in- 
ternational trade,  and  wage  and  price 
stability. 

To  relieve  this  situation,  the  Senate 
should  pass  Senate  Resolution  104.  By 
giving  legislative  authority  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  the  Nation's  mil- 
Uons  of  small  businesses  would  know  tnat 
the  Senate,  like  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  willing  to  make  sure  that 
legislation  affecting  them  is  given  proper 
priority.  I  beheve  that  small  business  in 
this  country  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
free  enterprise  syst«n  and  that  we  must 
structure  our  Govemmoit  in  a  way  that 
adequately  meets  Its  needs. 

The  Small  Business  Committee,  with 
60  hearings  imder  its  belt  this  past  year, 
is  well  equipped  to  handle  the  affairs  of 
small  business  and  legislation  concern- 
ing tlie  Small  Business  Administration. 
It  has  the  staff,  Its  Smators  have  the 
interest,  and  it  has  the  time  to  make 
sure  that  small  business  receives  a  fair 
hearing  and  prompt  attention  to  its 
many  problems. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  Senate  Resolution 
104  to  give  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  matters  relating  to  the  problems  of 
America's  small  businesses.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
which  deals  with  a  vitally  important 
and  frequently  neglected  area  of  oiu: 
economy. 

Since  it  was  created  in  1950  the  select 
committee  lias  been  inhfljlted  in  its 
efforts  to  protect  the  Interests  of  small 
businessmen.  Bj'  the  language  of  its 
"charter"  the  Senate  committee  is  de- 
nied the  authority  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  have  jmisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion that  relates  tc  small  businesses  or  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  In- 
stead, an  small  business  legislation  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate's  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  resolution  we  will  consider  today 
will  simply  provide  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  with  the  leglfda- 
tive  authority  it  needs  to  folfin  Its  cam- 
mltment  to  the  vitality  of  small  business 
in  America. 


The  need  to  give  the  select  committee 
this  type  of  legislative  authority  is  dear. 
Almost  97  mrcent  of  all  businesses  in 
America  qualify  as  small  business.  Small 
bi;isinesses  account  for  43  percent  of  the 
gross  national  pioduct,  and  they  pro- 
vide 55  percent  of  total  UjS.  business  em- 
ploj-meiit. 

In  spite  of  their  importance,  small 
businesses  are  being  severely  pressed  in 
our  present  economy.  In  1960.  small-  and 
medium-sized  manufacturing  businesses 
accounttxi  for  50  pen«nt  of  the  assets 
and  41  percent  of  industry  profits.  By 
1972,  these  figures  dropped  to  33  percent 
of  the  assets  and  28  percent  of  the  profits. 
If  the  small  business  share  of  total  man- 
ufactuiing  assets  continue  to  dechne  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  has  for  11  years  by 
1985  it  will  be  11.5  percent,  and  by  1990 
only  3  perceit. 

Small  businesses  are  also  experiencing 
solvency  problems  and  a  decline  in  rela- 
tive capital  acquisitions.  Small  business 
bankruptcies  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1975,  jumped  45  percent  to 
30,130,  almost  twice  the  average  level  in 
the  1966-70  period. 

Meaningful  solutions  to  these  prc^- 
lems  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  single 
committee  charged  with  protecting  the 
position  of  small  business  in  the  Ameri- 
can eccncHny.  The  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  104  will  be  both  a  symlx^c 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
that  the  problems  of  small  businesses  are 
serious  ones  meriting  every  possible  con- 
sideration, and  a  major  first  step  toward 
solving  small  business  problems  by  de- 
voting adequate  Senate  resources  to  tbe 
search  for  their  solution. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  small  business  is  felt  by  everyone.  By 
gi-anting  legislative  authority  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to- 
day, we  will  take  a  major  step  toward 
giving  small  businesses  the  consideration 
they  deserve  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  cc^leagues 
in  cosponsoiing  Senate  Resolution  104 
which  will  give  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  tike  programs  of  the  Scsdl  Business 
Administration. 

Historically,  CoLgress  has  always  been 
sj'mpathetic  to  the  legislative  needs  of 
the  small  businessman.  Many  of  the 
statutes  enacted  over  100  years  ago  were 
aimed  at  protecting  small  business 
against  the  predatory  practices  of  this 
Nation's  first  giant  corporations.  Com- 
parable activity  has  continued  to  this 
day. 

Ironically,  the  same  commitment  to 
small  business  not  always  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  committee  structure  of 
Congress  itself.  It  was  not  until  25  years 
ago  that  Congress  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  but  that 
committee  has  never  had  legislative  ju- 
risdiction over  affairs  concerning  small 
business. 

The  result  has  been  that  during  the 
past  years,  we  have  noticed  a  growing 
concern  among  small  bu^nessmen  that 
they  are  the  "poor  coimtry  relattoos"  of 
big  business,  given  short  shrift  and  lit- 
tle input  Into  the  kclslatife  processes 
-which  might  affect  their  daily  affairs. 
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Senate  Resolution  104  will  begin  to 
bring  a  halt  to  this  )robIem.  It  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  thai  this  measiu-e  be 
passed  during  our  B  centennial  year,  a 
year  to  celebrate  in<  Ivldual  enterprise, 
and  the  small  busineismen  and  farmers 
who  first  forged  this  Nation. 

Over  these  200  yei.rs,  small  business 
has  flourished;  96.7  lercent  of  all  busi- 
ness in  the  Nation  Is  small  business.  It 
accounts  for  43  perce;  it  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  48  percent  of  the 
gross  business  product.  Small  business 
provides  55  percent  o  the  total  business 
employment  within  he  entire  Nation 
and  employs  over  1^  lO  million  Ameri- 
cans. These  statistic!  seem  compelling 
enough  in  themselve;  to  cause  Senate 
Resolution  104  to  be   )bligatory. 

The  problems  beset  ing  small  business 
add  to  the  need  for  a  committee  specifi- 
cally responsive  to  its  needs.  Solvency  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  i;ravest  difficulties, 
with  a  bankruptcy  ral  e,  which  increased 
by  45  percent  durini;  fiscal  year  1975 
alone.  This  is  a  cruel  I  low  when  one  con- 
siders that  a  growing  number  of  small 
businesses  are  boo  strap  operations 
which  have  been  enab  ling  many  minori- 
ties within  our  Natioi:  to  raise  their  liv- 
ing standards.  In  veiy  much  the  same 
way  that  the  waves  of  immigrants  in  the 
early  1900's  supported  themselves  in 
small  businesses  to  ga  in  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  economic  ladde  r  of  our  society,  so 
today  are  many  minorities  gaining  eco- 
nomic stability  throuuh  the  same  proc- 
ess. It  would  not  be  fil  ting  for  us  to  sim- 
ply watch  these  dre  ims  and  building 
blocks  be  decimated. 

We  have  committees  to  oversee  the 
rights  of  veterans,  committees  to  over- 
see transportation,  to  Insure  that  the 
elderly  and  the  youth  are  provided  for. 
It  Is  appropriate  that  today  we  join  to- 
gether and  support  aj  committee  which 
will  help  insure  the  e(!onomic  vitality  of 
small  business  by  acting  as  its  own  advo- 
cate in  Congress. 

I  commend  this  leg  slation  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  thtm  to  support  this 
measure  which  will  bi  ing  what  has  been 
a  distant  relative  of  tusiness  Interest  in 
Congress  into  our  imir  ediate  family. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Elesolution  104  and 
urge  this  body's  favomble  consideration 
of  this  measure.  The  femall  businessman 
has  played  a  critical  r  Die  in  our  Nation's 
histoi7,  yet  many  would  seem  to  believe 
that  they  are  rapidlji  becoming  an  ex- 
tinct species.  With  tl  le  ever  increasing 
demands  of  our  Fe<  eral  Government 
many  small  businessm  en  are  simply  clos- 
ing down. 

I  believe  that  exten  ling  legislative  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Selict  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  h^Ip  insure  that  the 
needs  of  the  small  bui  inessmen  are  con- 
sidered when  we  consi  Jer  legislation  that 
affects  them,  whethe:'  it  be  directly  or 
indirectly. 

However,  I  want  to  raise  one  word  of 
caution  that  does  no  relate  directly  to 
the  need  for  this  resdution  but  instead 
relates  to  our  appro{,ch  to  solving  the 
problem.  We  now  hav ;  a  committee  sys- 
tem that  was  establisl^ed  30  years  ago  In 
the  LegislatiTe  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Today  we  have  18  standing  com- 
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mittees  and  130  subcommittees,  .special, 
and  select  committees. 

Today's  approach  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  of  a  Band-Aid  approach  than  a  real 
response  to  the  need  for  a  better  system. 
Without  any  doubt  we  need  some  com- 
mittee to  have  jurisdiction  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  small  businessmen.  But 
we  do  not  need  further  fragmentation 
with  sevei-al  committees  all  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  same  legislation.  We 
cannot  afford  the  delays  caused  not  by 
tlie  complexity  of  the  problem,  but 
caused  by  the  complexity  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  not  intending  to 
sound  critical  of  this  legislation.  As  I 
have  said,  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  favor 
its  passage.  I  mei-ely  wanted  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  this  is  anotlier  example 
for  the  need  of  a  complete  legislative  re- 
organization. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  be  able  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine this  problem  and  make  some  con- 
structive recommendations. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
more  than  20  years  of  existence,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  carried  the  colors  for  America's 
small  businessman  and  woman.  These 
people  are  our  relatives,  our  friends,  our 
neighbors.  Their  profits  are  in  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  not  the  millions.  Their 
goals  are  modest;  their  dreams  are 
worthy;  their  lives  are  spent  providing 
us  with  the  products  and  services  that 
make  life  in  America  more  pleasant  for 
people  than  anywhere  else  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist  in  these 
matters.  Large  corporations,  national 
and  transnational,  are  with  us  to  stay. 
We  have  a  complex  communications  sys- 
tem Unking  the  Nation,  a  road  and  rail 
network  bridging  the  farthest  cities  and 
towns,  we  have  national  Government 
and  national  needs.  If  we  did  not  have 
large  nationwide  business  enterprises, 
something  would  be  wrong.  Yet,  we  are 
as  well  a  Nation  of  individuals,  and 
should  we  lose  the  promise  of  small  in- 
dividual business  enterprises,  something 
indeed  will  be  wrong. 

Senate  Resolution  104  is  an  effort  to 
grant  to  a  Senate  committee  legislative 
authority  over  its  own  subject  matter. 
What  could  make  better  sense  than  giv- 
ing the  Small  Business  Committee  au- 
thority over  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration? After  all,  this  committee  has 
been  preparing  for  the  task  for  two 
decades.  It  has  been  hearing  the  com- 
plaints, fielding  the  questions,  seeking 
the  solutions  for  more  than  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again,  the 
select  committee  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  tackle  the  issues,  build  the  rec- 
ord for  legislative  action,  and  then  finds 
itself  stymied  by  its  lack  of  legislative 
authority,  even  over  matters  that  involve 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Whether  on  SBA  loan  programs,  the  role 
of  women  in  small  businesses,  the  future 
of  the  family  farm,  or  the  many  other 
areas  of  concern  this  committee  has  dealt 
with  over  the  last  several  years,  legisla- 
tive power  would  help  turn  investigative 
findings  into  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  is  for- 
ever falling  through  the  cracks.  More 


and  more,  Government  economic  policy 
is  made  with  national  corporations  iii 
mind,  and  small  business  as  an  after- 
thought. Government  regiilations  do  the 
same — unbelievable  as  It  sounds,  the  al- 
teration of  one  Government  form,  about 
which  this  committee  pressured  the 
bureaucracy,  will  save  a  stack  of  paper 
over  10,000  feet  high.  We  want  America 
to  be  the  land  of  opportunity.  We  want  a 
Government  that  responds  to  the  needs 
of  its  citizens,  yet  we  leave  a  vast  seg- 
ment of  our  population  virtually  unrep- 
resented. Mr.  President,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  of  my  State  need 
the  help  of  a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate with  full  legislative  and  oversight 
authority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  and  his  distin- 
guished associate  from  the  State  of 
Maine  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  their  work  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104.  No  group  deserves 
our  increased  attention  and  support 
more  than  do  the  many  millions  of  small 
businessmen  who  are  making  so  many 
positive  contributions  to  the  general  well 
being  of  this  country.  It  Is  fitting  that 
at  this  particxilar  time  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104  addresses  the  needs  of  this  im- 
portant element  of  American  econoniir 
life. 

I  believe  we  are  now  at  the  climax  of 
a  20-year  effort  to  obtain  legislative  au- 
thority for  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
acquainted  with  and  Interested  in  the 
unique  problems  of  the  small  business 
community.  Even  more  Important  than 
this  new  legislative  authority,  however, 
is  a  growing  effort  throughout  Congi-ess 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  small  business. 

Viewed  simply  from  a  statistical  per- 
spective, the  impact  of  small  businesses 
on  the  American  economy  are  stagger- 
ing. Tliere  are  now  over  9  million  small 
business  concerns  operating  in  this 
country.  They  account  for  43  percent  of 
the  GNP  and  provide  55  percent  of  total 
U.S.  business  employment.  Yet,  their  in- 
dividuality, which  is  one  of  their  unique 
strengths,  has  often  been  one  of  their 
legislative  weaknesses.  Hopefully,  we  are 
now  moving  in  a  direction  that  will  in- 
crease the  prospects  for  positive  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

For  too  many  years  in  this  country  we 
have  glibly  assumed  that  "bigger  is  bet- 
ter." I  hope  we  are  finally  awakening 
to  the  reality  that  quality,  quality  of 
experience,  and  in  the  case  of  small  bus- 
iness, quality  of  semce  and  production, 
is  extremely  important.  Because  of  its 
adapability  to  specific  situations  unap- 
proachable by  larger  firms,  the  small 
business  community  is  providing  a 
unique  and  indispensable  service  to 
American  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  many  small  firms  are 
being  severely  pressed  to  sui-vive  in  our 
current  economic  climate,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  Congress  move  to 
more  equitably  and  efficiently  address 
this  situation.  Again,  I  express  my 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  from  Tennessee 
and  Maine  for  their  efforts  In  this  re- 
gard. I  am  happy  to  join  them  in  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  104. 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  long  followed  a  policy,  in 
terms  of  its  committee  organization, 
wl-iich  in  effect  has  treated  the  small 
business  community  as  an  "orphan."  At  a 
time  when  issues  affecting  other  segments 
of  the  economy — labor,  agriculture,  pub- 
lic works — are  referred  to  full  com- 
niittees  designed  to  handle  the  problems 
of  those  specific  areas,  it  no  longer  makes 
s^nse.  if  it  ever  did.  to  refer  issues  af- 
fecting the  small  business  community  to 
a  subcommittee  of  a  committee  which  it- 
self is  called  the  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Conunittee.  This  is  scarce- 
ly adequate  treatment  for  a  segment  of 
the  economy — small  business — which  in- 
cludes the  vast  majority  of  the  Nation  s 
independent  business  enterprises,  and 
which  accounts  for  nearly  half  the  gross 
national  product. 

Piu'thermore,  the  issue  we  are  discuss- 
ing does  not  involve  the  creation  of  a  new 
committee,  but  merely  the  granting  of 
legislative  authority  to  the  Seiiate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business:  a  sim- 
ilar step  to  what  has  already  taken  place 
in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  with 
what  I  undei'stand  has  been  considerable 
success.  The  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 104  by  the  Senate  would  thus,  in 
addition  to  clearing  up  the  confusion 
caused  in  the  small  business  community 
by  having  small  business  affairs  subject 
to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  not  one  but  two 
Senate  subcommittees,  also  place  the 
small  business  community  on  an  equal 
footing  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  long-overdue  gesture  of  recogni- 
tion toward  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  our  economy,  and  I  urge  that 
we  take  this  step  without  furtlier  delay. 
Small  business  has  waited  long  enough 
for  equal  recognition  by  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
104,  a  resolution  to  give  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  jurisdiction 
over  legislative  matters  relating  to  small 
business  enterprises.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  many  individuals  are 
highly  interested  in  this  legislation.  Not 
the  least  of  the  reasons  behind  this  wide- 
spread support  is  the  feeling  that  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104  is  a  symbolic  gesture, 
one  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
small  business  community  to  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  our  economy. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  signifi- 
cance of  Senate  Resolution  104  is  more 
than  symbolic.  It  is  also  practical.  The 
present  legislative  jiu-isdiction  for  small 
business  matters  lies  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Allow  me  to  cite  some  statistics. 
During  the  year  ending  March  1,  1976. 
the  Banking  Committee  held  124  days  of 
hearings,  only  6  of  which  related  to  small 
business.  During  this  same  time  period, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  will  be  granted  authority  under 
this  resolution,  held  a  total  of  63  hear- 
ings and  has  developed  legislation  re- 
lated to  all  manners  of  problems  con- 
fronting small  business  today. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  select  committee,  espe- 


cially Chairman  Gaylord  Nelson,  for 
their  diligence  and  hard  work.  I  believe 
that  in  enacting  Senate  Resolution  104 
the  Senate  will  officially  recognize  the 
need  to  give  small  businessmen  a  forum 
to  express  their  views.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  already  made  this  tran- 
sition with  great  success.  Members  of 
Congress  and  members  of  the  small 
business  community  widely  agree  that 
this  step  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  one. 
Mr.  President,  accordingly,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  104. 

Mr.  GARY  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  co- 
sponsored  Senate  Resolution  104  last  year 
for  one  simple  reason — to  give  the  small 
businessmen  and  businesswomen  of  this 
coimtry  the  representation  they  need  and 
deserve  in  Congress.  Today  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  change  Senate  rules  to 
provide  limited  legislative  authority  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Support  of  this  measure  will  assure 
that  the  small  business  community  has 
access  to  their  own  legislative  mechanism 
in  the  Senate,  where  they  can  voice  their 
concerns. 

Currently,  review  of  small  business  leg- 
islation is  performed  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs — 
one  of  the  busiest  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate. During  this  session  alone  the  com- 
mittee has  had  to  deal  with  such  monu- 
mental and  time-consuming  issues  as  the 
loan  measure  for  New  York  City  and  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  other  areas  of  committee 
responsibility.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
committee  must  addi-ess  the  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  the  Nation.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  our  Nation's  small  businesses 
feel  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

By  granting  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  legislative  authority  over 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  we 
can  give  the  8 '  2  million  small  businesses 
in  this  country  a  greater  voice  in  the  leg- 
islation that  affects  them.  These  busi- 
nesses represent  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  it  is  time  they  had 
their  own  forum. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness has  the  expertise  to  handle  this 
responsibility.  In  1975,  the  committee 
held  more  than  60  hearings  on  small  bus- 
iness problems.  We  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  provide  this  committee  with  the 
authority  it  needs  to  go  beyond  hearings 
to  address  those  problems. 

Since  I  have  been  in  office,  I  have 
heard  a  loud,  clear  signal  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  They  believe  that  our 
Government  has  lost  touch  with  the  in- 
dividual while  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  organized  special  interests.  Too 
many  individual  citizens  feel  victimized 
by  bigness — ^big  government,  big  business, 
and  big  labor.  This  is  alien  to  oiu-  form 
of  government,  and  the  direction  must  be 
reversed  so  that  people  can  once  again 
feel  they  are  in  control  of  their  Govern- 
ment rather  than  controlled  by  it.  To- 
day, in  a  small  way.  the  Senate  can 
change  this  condition  by  insuring  that 
small  business  concerns  are  dealt  with  in 
a  quicker  and  more  efficient  manner. 

Of  course,  granting  legislative  author- 
ity to  one  committee  in  Congress  will  not 
automatically  solve  the  deeper  problems 


facing  the  small  business  community, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
one  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  urge  all  ray  colleagues  to  take  this 
step  and  help  provide  an  opportunity  for 
our  Nation's  small  businessmen  and  bus- 
inesswomen to  have  their  problems  acted 
on  in  theii"  own  forum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
i^-  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico   <  Mr.  MoifTOYA ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bv  Sen.'^tor  Montota 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Busmess,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  good  work  they  have  done  for 
small  businessmen.  I  am  also  aware,  however, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  do  much  more 
if  their  jurisdiction  were  expanded  to  in- 
clude legislative  authority.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  Res.  104, 
giving  limited  legislative  avithority  to  the 
Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  num- 
ber of  small  busines.ses  has  risen  from  17,682 
in  1964,  to  19,251  in  1973.  This  Is  96.4  percent 
of  all  reporting  business  uriits  in  the  state. 
The  number  of  employees  has  risen  from 
98,833  in  1964.  to  130,194  in  1973.  This  con- 
stitutes £5.8  percent  of  the  reported  New 
Mexican  business  employees.  Small  businesses 
and  their  employees  are  a  major  factor  in 
the  economy,  not  only  of  New  Mexico,  but 
of  the  entire  country.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  see  that  small  businesses  receive 
the  fullest  possible  representation,  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Bearing  this  in  mind.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  special  committee  on 
small  business  and  federal  over -regulation. 
At  that  time,  I  said,  "It  is  doubtful  that 
success  can  be  achieved  to  help  small  busi- 
ness in  alleviating  their  problems  without 
adequate  legislation.  I  would  like  this  bill 
to  be  merely  an  interim  step  in  the  legislative 
process  until  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  receives  total  legislative  power.  We 
need  a  strong  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  act  on  these  serious  matters." 

The  resolution  before  us  today  does  not 
provide  for  total  legislative  powers.  How- 
ever, it  is  significant  in  that  it  establishes 
a  permanent  authority  under  which  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  act,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  approved. 

The  reasons  for  introducing  my  resolution 
and  co-sponsoring  S.  Res.  104  are  similar. 
Even  though  it  has  been  26  years  since  the 
creation  of  the  Senate  Select  Small  Business 
Committee,  pertinent  legislation  is  still  re- 
ported out  of  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  difference  between  small  busi- 
nes.ses  and  corporate  giants  has  Increased 
dramatically  in  those  years.  Regulations  and 
laws  which  are  sensible  and  correct  for  one 
group  are  inappropriate  for  the  other.  Yet 
small  businessmen  continue  to  be  lumped  in 
with  powerful  major  corporations  and  to 
feel  threatened  when  business  related  leg- 
islation is  being  prepared. 

Small  businessmen  have  been  hailed  as 
the  heart  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  How- 
ever, they  have  no  one  in  the  Senate  who 
has  developed  the  proper  expertise  con- 
cerning their  special  problems,  or  who  has 
the  power  to  act  In  their  behalf.  Although 
the  resolution  before  us  today  does  not  give 
total  legislative  power.  It  certainly  is  a  step 
toward  the  recognition  of  small  business  as 
a  separate  entity  with  problems  and  needs 
not  shared  by  other  members  of  the  btislness 
community.  I  believe  that  this  la  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ready granted  its  Small  Business  Committee 
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point  on  which  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
to  assist  the  needs  of  oiu:  small  business- 
men. I  hope  this  resolution  which  I  co- 
sponsored  will  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  Senate  Resolution  104,  which 
will  grant  legislative  authority  to  tlie 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

j^s  I  stated  in  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  this  matter,  I  have 
had  several  years  of  experience  on  both 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  on  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  It  is  with  this  back- 
ground that  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate recognize  tlie  special  problems  of 
small  business,  and  to  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  power  and  impact  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  such  a  great  volume  of 
work  to  do,  and  such  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  to  cover,  that  it  does  not  have 
the  time  to  give  small  business  what  I 
would  call  a  really  fair  shake  in  con- 
sideration of  its  special  problems.  I  think 
small  businesses  do  have  some  very  spe- 
cial problems  in  our  economic  set-up  to- 
day. 

The  importance  of  small  busines?s  in 
the  economy,  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
firms  and  employees,  has  been  men- 
tioned here  today.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion specifically  three  points  which  set 
off  small  business  from  other  types  of 
firms. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  small-business 
sector  of  the  economy  is  an  exti'emely 
sensitive  barometer  of  economic  con- 
ditions. In  a  credit  cnmch,  it  is  the  small 
business  which  first  finds  that  it  cannot 
borrow.  In  a  time  of  shortage,  it  is  the 
fh*st  customer  to  be  kept  waiting.  It  is  the 
sector  in  which  we  shall  first  notice  the 
pinch  of  the  impending  capital  shortage. 
This  shortage  is  coming  at  a  time  of  in- 
creasing need  by  small  business  for  fi- 
nancing for  pollution  control  and  safety 
equipment.  These  investments  have  been 
mandated  by  the  Government,  but  they 
produce  no  increase  in  output  and  profit 
to  repay  the  borrowed  funds.  This  is  an 
area  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  a  strengthened  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  to  consider  most 
urgently.  It  is  essential  that  small  busi- 
ness be  watched  closely,  to  gage  the  Na- 
tion's economic  performance,  and  to  pre- 
ser\'e  a  sector  which  is  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  competitive  economy. 

Second,  the  small  business  sector  Ls 
tlie  sector  hit  hardest  by  Government 
controls  and  regulations.  All  firms  must 
fill  out  income  tax  returns,  social  security 
tax  statements,  census  of  manufacturers' 
questionnaires,  OSHA  forms,  and  the 
other  thousands  of  snowflakes  in  the 
governmental  blizzard  of  paper  dumped 
on  the  productive  sector  each  year.  Yet, 
small  business  is  least  able  to  bear  it. 

I  hope  that  a  committee  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  will  be  a 
strong  voice  protesting  Government  in- 
terference, bureaucratic  bungling,  and 
arbitrary  agency  actions,  whether  these 
Involve  HUD,  HEW.  DOD,  FEA,  OSHA, 
or  EPA,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  groups 


that  jam  my  caseworkers'  files.  Perhaps 
such  a  committee  can  show  us  the  hid- 
den costs,  as  opposed  to  the  assumed 
benefits,  of  Grovemment  regulations. 

Some  balance  in  this  area,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly is  very,  very  necessary. 

Thii-d,  what  of  the  traditional  role  of 
small  business  in  our  society?  Does  not 
the  sector  of  our  economy  which  has  of- 
fered our  people  a  creative  outlet  for 
their  energy  and  talent,  and  which  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  upward 
mobility  which  is  unique  in  the  world, 
deserve  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  I  think  it 
does — for  the  sake  of  hope,  and  of  prog- 
ress; progress  for  our  country. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
supporting  Senate  Resolution  104,  and  its 
stated  purpose  of  providing  legislative 
authority  to  the  select  committee. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  complaints 
that  are  being  voiced  by  local  business- 
men in  our  own  States.  In  Oklahoma, 
we  have  large  areas  that  are  suffering 
from  severe  out  migration  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufBcient  jobs  due  in  large  part 
to  the  movement  away  from  small  busi- 
nesses as  a  concept  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  businesses  Into  larger  organiza- 
tions in  metropolitan  areas.  These  areas 
of  severe  out  migration  have  previously 
been  served  by  the  small  bu.sinessman. 
but  with  changes  in  our  economy,  the 
small  businesses  in  rural  areas  have 
ceased  to  exist  with  the  corresponding 
growth  in  dependence  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation on  services  from  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  steady,  rapid  out  migra- 
tion of  the  work  force. 

The  past  several  years  have  demon- 
strated a  reverse  of  the  out  migration 
trend.  It  certainly  is  not  sweeping  the 
Nation,  but  It  is  a  movement  that  can 
be  anticipated  by  Congress  and  fostered 
through  the  use  of  the  full  capability  of 
the  select  committee. 

Small  business  needs  assistance  in 
overcoming  the  numerous  problems  that 
confront  it  today — problems  of  advanced 
technological  techniques  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  customers,  and  the 
increased  sophistication  to  operate  with- 
in the  parameters  of  the  ever-mcreasing 
burden  of  Government  regulation. 

The  select  committee  has  been  taking 
a  significant  place  in  oversight  of  small 
business  problems  and  the  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  It  is 
now  time  for  this  effort  to  be  recognized 
and  put  to  use.  Previously,  these  efforts 
have  only  been  seen  through  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  reports,  ex- 
cept for  the  legislation  drafted  by  cer- 
tain Members  on  their  own  initiative. 

Certainly  the  select  committee  will  not 
halt  the  out  migration,  nor  will  it  be  able 
to  foster  immediate  recovery  of  small 
business.  But  the  committee,  along  with 
the  efforts  of  other  committees  con- 
cerned with  economic  development,  can 
begin  to  put  together  legislation  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  business  and 
anticipate  the  demographic  trends  that 
are  starting  to  be  felt  In  nonmetro- 
poUtan,  nonindustrial  areas. 
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I,  therefore,  request  that  my  colleagues 
support  Senate  Resolution  104,  not  as  a 
panacea,  but  as  a  statement  to  the 
small  business  community  that  we  are 
trying  to  reverse  the  trends  that  have 
been  eroding  their  place  in  the  American 
economy. 

Mr,  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  support  Senate  Resolution 
104,  which  would  g:ve  the  Small  Business 
Committee  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  resolution  would  al- 
low the  Small  Business  Committee  to  fo- 
cus on  the  problems  Involved  in  plan- 
ning and  running  a  small  business,  deal- 
ing with  Government  regulations  and 
paperwork,  surviving  the  rigors  of  the 
economy,  and  making  legislative  changes. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  creation  of 
legislative  authority  at  this  time  will  be 
a  major  step   toward  recognizing   the 
uniqueness  of  small  businesses  and  giv- 
ing every  possible  consideration  to  the  so- 
lution of  small  business  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  are  well  aware 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
already  exists,  but  it  must  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  share  its  functions  with  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Nonetneiess  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
held  approximately  10  tlnies  the  number 
of  hearings  the  SBA  Subcommittee,  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  has  held  during  the  94th 
Congress  on  such  topics  as  small  business 
tax  reform,  the  paperwork  burden  for 
small  businesses,  pension  program  re- 
foi-m,  survival  of  the  family  fai-m  and 
numerous  others. 

I  think  we  have  all  come  to  realize  that 
having  one  committee  air  the  problems 
while  another  makes  legislative  changes 
is  imacceptable. 

Duimg  the  81st  Congress  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
created  by  Senate  Resolution  58,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1950.  Due  to  changes  in  small 
business  needs  this  has  been  amended 
from  time  to  time  and  supplemented  by 
other  resolutions  but  it  has  always  con- 
tained this  prohibition: 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred  to 
such  committee  and  such  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  bUl  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

Generally  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  refer  legislation  to  a  com- 
mittee that  specifically  deals  with  that 
issue.  However,  because  of  a  decision 
back  in  1950,  small  business  legislation 
is  not  referred  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  legislative  action,  and  Is 
instead  referred  to  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  arrangement  has  been  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  small  business- 
man's interest  has  a  lower  priority  than 
that  of  banking,  housing,  or  urban  af- 
fairs. 

Small  businesses  are  indispensable  in 
promoting  healthy  competition  in  our 
economy,  creating  jobs  for  a  growing 
workforce,  and  develophig  iimovatlve 
ideas  and  products.  Small  business,  in 
many  ways,  Is  the  essence  of  our  coun- 
try's promise. 

The  initiative  of  small  inventors  and 


enterprises  led  to  the  development  of 
the  photocopying  Industry,  insulin,  cello- 
phane, air  conditioning,  the  cyclotron 
and  other  products  and  processes  too 
numerous  to  Ust. 

Of  the  nearly  13  million  U.S.  enter- 
prises, small  business  accounts  for  about 
90  percent  of  all  businesses  by  number, 
over  60  percent  of  all  private  employ- 
ment, 43  percent  of  all  business  output  in 
this  country  and  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  gross  national  product.  The  ease 
of  starting  a  business  has  been  good  for 
the  milhons  of  individual  Americans  who 
have  set  up  their  own  businesses  and  has 
been  good  for  our  comitry  at  large.  This 
great  diversity  of  owTiership  has  spurred 
competition,  helped  keep  prices  down, 
helped  to  assure  a  wide  variety  of  goods 
and  ser\'ices  and  helped  bring  stiength 
to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Small  business  now  suffers  from  an 
accumulation  of  Federal  poUcies  that  are 
discouraging  the  formation  of  small 
business  enterprises,  holding  down  the 
expansion  of  existing  firms,  and  forcing 
small  family  owned  operations  including 
fai-ms,  stores,  and  factories,  out  of  the 
hands  of  small  entrepreneurs.  Our  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  afford  such  ineffi- 
ciency. 

During  the  past  Congi««ss  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  their  Small 
Business  Committee  with  legislative  au- 
thority. Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  small  business  community  both  agree 
this  step  has  proven  extremely  valuable. 
I  feel  we  must  follow  their  actions. 

With  one  committee  handling  small 
business  problems  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  develop  the  kind  of  coordinated  and 
sophisticated  answers  needed  to  aid  our 
small  businessmen.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize however,  that  this  very  impor- 
tant change  can  be  made  through  a  con- 
solidation of  legislative  authority,  into  a 
committee  that  is  already  in  existence. 
The  committee  as  presently  constituted 
has  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
continue  to  look  into  these  problems  and 
to  imderstand  and  make  the  changes 
which  need  to  be  made  for  small  busi- 
nessmen. I  support  Senate  Resolution 
104  because  I  want  to  see  this  very  im- 
portant committee  get  the  legislative  au- 
thority it  needs. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  urged  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  to  favorably  re- 
port Senate  Resolution  104  because  I  feel 
that  small  businessmen  deserve  special 
attention.  I  wish  to  repeat  some  of  my 
statement  to  the  Rides  Committee  to 
reinforce  my  support  for  this  resolution. 
The  small  businessman  helped  build 
this  great  country.  Before  the  big  busi- 
nesses consisting  of  great  domestic  and 
multinational  corporations,  it  was  the 
small  businessman  who  blazed  the  fron- 
tiers, built  the  towns,  and  provided  the 
suppUes  and  materials  for  our  defense, 
national  welfare,  tranquility,  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  small  business  is 
still  a  dream,  an  Ideal,  and  an  Important 
part  of  our  economic  life. 
It  consists  of  9.4  million  businesses. 
It  compromises  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

It  compromises  55  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  business  employment. 

It  accoimts  for  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's retail  and  wholesale  transactions. 


It  provides  the  livelihood  of  100  miUIon 
Americans. 

It  best  gives  individuaUty  to  its  busi- 
ness practices. 

It  best  assures  free  and  open  competi- 
tion. 

Small  business  in  America  is  simply  too 
Important  to  separate  legislation  and 
study.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion established  in  the  1950's  was  a  step- 
forward  in  recognizing  its  significance. 
But,  the  Senate  has  continued  to  refer 
legislation  through  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  volume  and  scope  of  legislation  as- 
signed to  the  committee  is  simply  too 
broad  for  special  consideration  of  meas-' 
ures  on  small  business. 

We  have  a  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, a  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  a  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, but  not  a  committee  directed  exclu- 
sively to  small  businessmen. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  us  to 
direct  our  special  attention  to  this  im- 
portant sector  of  our  life.  We  have  dealt 
with  small  business  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
for  too  long.  Its  imiqueness  justifies 
treatment  as  a  separate  entity — a  treat- 
ment that  cannot  be  adequately  given  as 
a  part  of  overall  legislation  on  business. 

Solvency,  bankruptcies,  capital  ac- 
quisition and  taxes  on  smaD  business 
need  special  consideration.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
best  structured  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility. By  adding  legislative  authority, 
the  small  businessman  can  be  assured  of 
fair  and  full  consideration  of  his  needs 
and  problems.  It  would  be  an  efficient 
way  to  integrate  investigations,  recom- 
mendations, and  action.  It  removes  du- 
phcation,  and  above  all,  permits  both  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affaii-s  Commit- 
tee to  concentrate  on  different  areas  of 
responsibiUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  cf  Sen- 
ate Resolution  104. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
be  an  important  day  for  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  It  appears  that  Senate 
Resolution  104  which  would  transfer  the 
legislative  jiu-isdictlon  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  pass  the  Senate. 

There  are  several  compelluig  reasons 
for  the  transfer  of  this  jurisdiction  at 
this  time.  First,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  is  broad  and 
necessarily  sweeping  yet  the  business 
that  that  committee  conducts  that  re- 
lates to  the  small  business  commimity  is 
minimal.  In  fact.  In  the  year  ending  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1976.  the  Banking  Committee 
held  a  total  of  124  days  of  hearings  and 
only  6  of  those  were  related  to  small  bus- 
iness and  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee.  In  contrast,  the  se- 
lect committee,  limited  in  its  jmisdiction 
to  investigations,  held  a  total  of  63  sepa- 
rate hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the  small 
business  community.  These  hearings  re- 
lated to  problems  that  most  concem 
small  business  men  and  women  in  Amer- 
ica today.  The  topics  covered  included, 
amongst  others,  small  business  tax  re- 
form,   the   paperwork   burden,   pension 
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Committee  on  Small  Business.  As  a  co- 
spcmsor  of  the  resolution  and  a  member 
of  the  select  conmilttee,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  passage  of  this  proposal  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  tiie  business 
community,  tlie  Congress,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

•  Economically,  the  small  business  firms 
collectively  play  an  important  role.  In 
my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  there 
are  some  24,000  small  businesses;  nation- 
wide, the  figure  tops  9  million.  Consider- 
ing that  the  small  business  community 
accounts  for  over  40  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  provides  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  business  employ- 
ment, the  livelihood  of  100  million  Amer- 
icans, their  importance  to  the  general 
basiness  climate  cannot  and  should  not 
be  slighted. 

Presently,  the  divided  jurisdiction  over 
small  business  matters  provides  for  an 
inefBcient  and  confusing  legislative  situ- 
ation. The  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  clearly  does 
not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  con- 
sider small  business  as  its  major  area 
of  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
been  highly  active  and  notably  Imagi- 
native in  investigating  a  broad  range  of 
small  business  concerns  and  in  drawing 
attention  to  new  developments  and  basic 
facts  of  interest  to  the  small  busine.'^s- 
man. 

The  relatively  narrow  confines  of  the 
proposed  legislative  authority  should  not 
detract  from  its  potential  success.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
proven  that  a  redistribution  of  legislative 
authority  works  to  the  benefit  of  all  par- 
ties involved.  Also,  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
committees  such  as  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Space  Sciences,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  do  excellent  legislative 
work  in  areas  perhaps  more  nan*ow  than 
that  of  Small  Business. 

With  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
104,  the  Congress  would  be  reafiBrming 
our  commitment  to  the  small  business 
community — a  commitment  we  Intended 
with  the  establishment  of  the  select  com- 
mittee some  25  years  ago.  The  national 
importance  of  small  business  would  again 
be  emphasized,  and  legislative  efBciency 
and  the  public  interest  would  better  be 
served  with  the  establishment  of  limited 
legislative  authority  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  am  confident  that  the 
select  committee  will  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive In  this  area  of  great  concern,  pro- 
viding the  needed  leadership  that  will 
benefit  not  only  the  smaU  business  com- 
munity but  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

CONCRFSS     NEEDS    CLEARER     FOCUS     ON     SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  has  under- 
taken a  broad  review  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  beset  small  business.  The  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  capital  for- 
mation problems  of  small  business  and  on 
the  need  for  reform  of  Federal  gift  and 
estate  tax  laws  to  provide  continuity  of 
ownership  of  small  businesses  and  farms. 

Each  of  these  hearings  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  And  through 


this  cooperative  arrangement,  I  experi- 
ence first  hand  the  excellent  work  that 
characterizes  the  efforts  of  this  select 
committee. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  the  select  committee 
has  eloquently  argued  the  case  for  small 
business  in  many  important  congres- 
sional debates.  The  original  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975  was  heavily  biased  in 
favor  of  big  business.  Not  until  Senator 
Nelson  and  five  other  select  committee 
members  offered  a  revised  version  of  the 
bill  were  the  needs  of  small  business  ef- 
fectively considered.  The  revised  version 
temporarily  raised  the  surtax  exemption 
to  $50,000,  a  reform  that  is  especially  im- 
portant to  small  firms  that  must  rely 
heavily  on  retained  earnings  for  capital. 
Because  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
select  committee,  each  corporation  with 
assets  of  $50,000  or  less  received  esti- 
mated tax  relief  of  $12,000. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  abmit 
small  business  being  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's new  forgotten  man.  In  many 
cases,  I  must  agree  that  small  business 
is  wrongly  Ignored  to  the  detriment  of 
our  entire  economic  system. 

Through  63  days  of  hearings  last  year, 
however,  the  select  committee  made  cer- 
tain that  the  voice  of  small  business  was 
heard  in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  select  com.mittec  held  extensive 
hearings  on  small  business  tax  reform. 
It  investigated  the  need  for  necessary 
changes  in  Federal  corporate  income  tax, 
capital  gains  tax,  and  estate  and  gift  tax. 
The  committee  studied  the  crucial  role 
of  small  business  in  the  development  of 
solar  energy,  an  energy  form  that  I  be- 
lieve is  the  ultimate  answer  to  this  Na- 
tion's energy  woes. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  changing 
role  of  small  business  in  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic system.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  I  have  followed 
those  hearings  with  special  interest. 
Without  a  strong  small  business  sector, 
our  economy  will  lose  a  source  of  diverse 
strength  and  imiovation  that  has  per- 
mitted its  steady  growth  over  the  years. 
It,  therefore,  is  essential  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  elements  that  undermine 
the  strength  of  small  business  and  find 
ways  to  reverse  those  debilitating  forces. 

The  select  committee  also  reviewed 
the  serious  problems  that  now  face  the 
family  farmer.  One  of  the  problems,  the 
forced  liquidation  of  the  family  farm  to 
pay  estate  taxes,  was  discussed  in  detail 
in  tlie  joint  hearing  I  mentioned  earlier. 
The  product  of  that  hearing  was  tlie 
Sm.all  Business  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Re- 
form Act,  which  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Nelson,  Mondale,  and  myself.  Tliis 
act  proposes  broad  reforms  that  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  need  for  forced 
liquidations  of  family  faims  and  small 
businesses  to  pay  Federal  estate  taxes. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  worked  effectively  on  be- 
half of  all  small  entreprenems.  I  believe 
it  has  more  than  earned  the  right  to  be- 
come a  legislative  committee.  Prom  my 
personal  experience,  I  am  certain  it  will 
handle  diligently  all  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration legislative  matters  that  are 
reported  to  it. 
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As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, I  am  hopeful  that  its  speedy  enact- 
ment will  give  the  small  businessman  the 
legislative  voice  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Small  business  Is  an  Important  na- 
tional resource  and  plays  an  Important 
role  In  our  Nation's  economy. 

Over  97.5  percent  of  all  business  orga- 
nizations in  America  are  classified  as 
"smalL" 

Over  half  the  Nation's  employment 
still  comes  from  the  small  business  sector. 
Forty -three  percent  of  the  privately 
produced  gross  national  product  comes 
from  the  efforts  of  Rmai^  business  people 
all  across  the  land. 

Small  businesses,  directly  or  Indii-ectly, 
provide  livelihoods  for  100  million  Amer- 
icans. 

I,  therefore,  ask  all  of  my  fellow  Senate 
Members  to  support  Senate  Resolution 
104,  which  gives  legislative  responsibihty 
on  Small  Business  Administration  legis- 
lation to  the  select  committee.  This 
measm-e  is  good  for  the  Senate,  and, 
more  important,  it  is  very  good  for  small 
business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  who  is  absent  today  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  his  State,  the 
Honorable  Wint  Smith,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  he  has  pre- 
pared in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
104  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Small  Business  Needs  More  Senate 
Attention 
(Statement  by  Senator  Dole) 
The   Senator   from   Kansas   Is   pleased   to 
record  his  support  for  S.  Res.  104 — to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  for  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  As  a  for- 
mer member  of  that  panel.  I  am  all  too  aware 
of  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  bringing 
additional   attention    to   the   needs   of   our 
Nation's  smaU  businesses  in  that  manner. 

An  expansion  of  the  duties  of  the  select 
committee  Is  certainly  justified  In  terms  of 
the  scope  of  small  business  activity  in  our 
Nation.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  classified  over  13  million  businesses  as 
"smaU."  This  figure  represents  approximate- 
ly S7%  of  all  U.S.  businesses  and  provides 
t5^(,  of  all  business  employment. 

S&IALL  BtrSINESS  CONTRIBTJTIONS 

Small  business  concerns  are  particularly 
important  In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  where 
over  133,000  of  137,000  businesses  are  listed 
lu  tlie  "small"  category.  Not  only  is  their 
economic  Impact  significant,  but  small  busi- 
nesses exemplify  the  kinds  of  traits  which 
have  given  our  Nation  its  reputation  for 
Independence  and  innovation.  Free  access  to 
the  market  has  traditionally  been  granted  to 
any  Individual  who  wants  to  start  out  his 
own  business.  Someone  with  an  idea  is  wel- 
come to  give  It  a  try.  It  Is  the  total  accumu- 
lation of  past  trials  which  has  created  a 
Nation  where  mllUous  of  citizens  have  been 
able  to  look  upon  their  work  with  pride  and 
satisfaction — ^knowing  that  they  have  made 
a  personal  contribution  to  the  overall  goal 
of  siistalnlng  the  U.S.  as  a  Nation  where 
any  individual  Is  able  to  pursue  his  dreams 
and  ambitions. 

In  addition,  small  businessmen's  contribu- 
tions of  time  and  money  to  community  ac- 
tivities demonstrate  an  Interest  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  in  their  home 
towns  whltdi  Is  generally  not  shared  by  those 
businesses  headquartered  In  a  distant  city. 
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The  same  spirit  which  oompels  a  small  busi- 
nessman to  "make  a  go  of  It"  on  his  own  also 
contributes  to  his  taking  pride  In  the  com- 
munity In  wMch  he  remldea. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  CONGRESS 

Yet,  the  Invaluable  roles  performed  by 
smar  businessmen  are  often  overlooked  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  also  tends 
to  overlook  the  special  needs  of  small  en- 
terprise. This  problem  Is  Ulnstrated  by  one 
simple  question  poeed  to  me  by  a  constit- 
uent: "Why  can't  the  government  help  the 
small  operators  instead  of  harassing  them  to 
death?" 

When  big  business  abuses  are  uncovered. 
Congress  almost  Invariably  reacts  by  pass- 
ing restrictive  legislation,  without  con- 
sidering the  effects  on  small  businesses.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that,  m  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  frequently  piished  blUs  through 
the  legislative  process — ^without  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences. The  result  has  been  to  greatly  com- 
pound difficulties. 

In  the  hurry  to  draft  a  proposal  to  get  at 
the  big  corporations.  Congress  often  neg- 
lects to  consider  the  special  needs  and  lim- 
itations of  smaU  operations.  This  reflects  a 
poor  understanding  of  the  unique  circum- 
stances under  which  small  businesses  work — 
even  to  the  point  that  the  fact  they  may  not 
even  cause  any  of  the  types  of  abuses  which 
Congress  seeks  to  curb  may  be  entirely  Ig- 
nored. Many  examples  of  heavy-handed  leg- 
islation that  have  caused  severe  problems 
for  small  businesses  coiUd  be  stated,  but 
among  the  better  known  would  surely  be 
OSHA  and  NEPA. 

BtmOENS    OF    REGULATION 

Numerous  Individuals  have  provided  nie 
with  accounts  of  the  burdens  placed  upon 
tliem  In  endless  paperwork  requirements, 
coupled  with  even  more  endless  regulations. 
Federal  bureaucrats  have  the  same  handi- 
cap as  Congress  Ui  having  difficulty  under- 
standing how  small  businesses  work.  Their 
technical  understanding  of  the  problems  or 
processes  of  small  enterprise  Is  frequently 
limited.  Even  worse,  agency  regulations  ap- 
ply tough  uniform  standards  which  end  up 
creating  huge  difficulties  for  small  business, 
which  may  faU  to  get  at  the  big  bxislness 
abuses  they  were  reaUy  after.  Bearing  down 
on  small  businessmen  Is  much  easier  for 
an  agency,  as  they  have  no  legal  advisors 
who  can  defend  their  Interests  or  even  In- 
terpret the  complex  regulations  for  them. 
The  end  result  Is  unequal  enforcement  of 
the  standards,  with  the  bulk  of  the  agency's 
efforts  being  directed  at  forcing  small  btisl- 
nesses  to  comply  with  requirements  they 
didn't  need  In  the  first  place. 

The  actions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration In  Investigating  the  small  oU  and 
gas  concerns  which  predominate  In  Kansas 
is  an  excellent  example  of  such  Inequity. 
FEA  data  indicates  that  the  level  of  penalties 
and  rollbacks  In  areas  with  small,  "stripper 
crude"  producers  has  been  much  higher  than 
in  areas  where  the  normal  size  of  companies 
and  volume  of  production  Is  much  larger.  I 
have  wTltten  to  FEA  administrator  Frank 
Zarb  In  regard  to  this  situation. 

While  efforts  like  my  own  and  other  at- 
tempts to  provide  realistic  exemptions  for 
small  businesses  from  regiUatlons  such  as 
OSHA,  the  fact  Is  that  the  needs  of  the  small 
businessman  frequently  are  not  considered. 
It  Is  time  that  we  took  heed  of  his  legitimate 
concerns. 

LEGISLATIVE    VOICE 

HopefuUy,  providing  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  with  legislative  au- 
thority will  add  an  element  of  responsibility 
to  the  design  of  bills  dealing  with  business 
abuses.  This  committee  could  provide  a 
forum  for  Identifying  the  special  hardrtilps 
which  would  be  placed  upon  smaU  ooneems 
by  legislation  before  It  Is  enacted,  not  after. 


The  committee  could  also  develop  reaxiedlal 
legislation  in  cases  where  unforeseen  burdens 
develop  as  a  result  of  the  legislation  or  the 
agency  regulations  and  actions  Implemented 
for  Its  enforcement. 

Adverse  economic  conditions  have  hit 
small  enterprise  partlctilarly  hard — ^making 
it  even  more  Important  that  the  Senate  place 
special  emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  this  sec- 
tor of  our  population.  In  fiscal  year  1975 . 
business  bankruptcies  Jumped  an  alarmlrg 
45%,  contributing  to  the  high  levels  of  un- 
employment of  recent  years. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatlves  has  already 
taken  the  initiative  to  form  a  separate  legis- 
lative committee  on  smaU  business.  Similar 
action  by  the  Senate  would  not  only  reaffirm 
our  support  for  the  'little  man,"  but  would 
also  place  this  support  within  a  single  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction.  The  body  charged  with 
Investigating  problems  of  American  small 
business  would  also  have  the  power  to  de- 
velop legislation  to  assure  that  these  prob- 
lems were  alleviated. 

I  commend  S.  Res.  104  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  they  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
worthwhile  measure. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  support  and  cosponsor  Senate 
Resolution  104,  which  would  give  tlie 
Small  Business  Committee  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  decisively  to  pass  this 
essential  legislation. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  since  its  creation  nearly  26 
yeare  ago,  has  developed  a  genuine  body 
of  experience  and  professional  capacity 
on  the  problems  facing  small  business. 
However,  because  of  its  lack  of  legisla- 
tive jm-isdiction,  the  committee  has  been 
\mable  to  implement  many  of  the  con- 
cepts it  has  developed. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  rtde  of 
small  business  in  our  society  has  an  im- 
portance clearly  justifying  a  legislative 
committee  devoted  to  that  subject  alone. 
Tlie  Banking,  Housing;  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  been  admirably  suppor- 
tive of  the  needs  of  small  business,  but 
because  of  its  broad  scope  of  responsibili- 
ties, it  has  not  had  the  resources  to  con- 
centrate the  full  and  plainly  needed  at- 
tention to  which  tliis  area  is  entitled. 

Small  business,  which  provides  55  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  business  employ- 
ment and  livelihoods  for  100  million 
Americans,  is  at  the  core  of  both  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  our  society.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion in  the  number  of  businesses  and  in 
the  proportion  of  the  market  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  small  business.  It  lias  also 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  an  indi- 
\'idual  to  start  his  own  enterprise. 

For  the  sake  of  our  economic  structme 
and  for  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
Americans,  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  reverse  these  trends.  Small  busi- 
ness, including  farming,  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  competitive,  free  enterprise 
system  and  our  future  will  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  strength  and  vitality  that 
small  business  msdntalns. 

Antitrust  legislation  is,  of  course,  one 
approach  to  remedy  monopolistic,  anti- 
competitive practices  that  could  destroy 
onr  open  economy. 

However,  I  believe  we  all  would  prefer 
a  positive  approach — namely  to  do 
everything    possible    to    sustain    small 
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responsibilities  associated  with  Federal 
involvement  in  their  activities.  I  also  felt 
the  limitations  of  a  small  committee  and 
a  small  staff  trying  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. 

Based  on  my  experience,  I  strongly 
support  the  consolidation  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  investigative  functions  relat- 
ing to  small  businesses  into  a  single,  ade- 
quately staffed,  full  committee  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  this  change  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  America's  small  busi- 
nesses and  is  a  major  step  forward  in 
the  Senate's  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  small,  free,  independent 
businesses  are  the  heritage  of  our  past. 
They  are  also  the  lifeblood  of  our  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting Senate  Resolution  104. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  Senate  Resolution 
104,  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, which  would  provide  limited  leg- 
islative authority  for  the  Senate  Select 
Small  Bustne.ss  Committee,  on  which  I 
am  proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses are  the  backbone  of  this  country'^ 
economy:  97  percent  of  our  Nations 
businesses  fall  into  this  category,  and 
they  account  for  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Directly  or  indirectly 
they  provide  jobs  for  over  100  million 
Americans.  Small  businessmen  and  bus- 
inesswomen are  among  the  leaders  of 
theu-  communities.  As  the  owners  of  lo- 
cal enterprises,  they  are  among  the  first 
to  become  involved  in  civic  affairs.  Small 
businesses  are  in  the  forefront  of  provid- 
ing the  new  jobs  that  our  country  now 
needs  so  badly.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
enormous  contributions  to  our  country, 
small  businesses  lack  their  own  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  with  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  problems  that  affect 
them  and  the  agencies  who  administer 
the  programs  that  address  them.  There 
is  a  Veterans'  Committee  for  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans.  There  is  an  Agriculture 
Committee  for  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
ers. But  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  small  businesses  is  now  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. While  I  have  great  resp>ect  for  the 
work  of  this  committee,  its  jurisdiction  is 
broad  and  includes  many  areas  other 
than  small  business. 

The  Senate  does  have  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  which,  for  the 
last  16  years,  has  concerned  itself  solely 
with  the  problems  that  confront  small 
businesses.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
for  the  past  year,  and  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  its  commitment  to  small  busi- 
ness and  its  active  role  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Senator  Nelson. 

In  1975  the  committee  held  63  days  of 
hearings  on  issues  ranging  from  the 
capital  problems,  to  tax  relief,  to  the 
future  of  the  family  farm.  As  a  result  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  initia- 
tives, those  of  us  who  are  members  of 
both  the  Small  Business  and  the  Finance 
Committees  were  able  to  pass  the  small 


business  amendments  to  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,  which  provided  the  most 
extensive  tax  relief  for  small  businesses 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Ab-eady  this  year,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  held  16  days  of  hear- 
ings. Its  members  have  submitted  several 
innovative  approaches  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  problenos  facing  the  owners  of 
•small  businesses  and  family  farms:  the 
present  estate  tax  laws.  I  will  be  chairing 
a  hearing  of  the  Finance  Committee  on 
May  17  on  this  .serious  problem,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  significant  improvements  in 
this  law  will  result  from  om-  efforts. 

These  illustrations  are  testimony  to  the 
dramatic  role  that  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  played  in  improving  the 
economic  and  social  climate  for  small 
businesses.  However,  serious  problems 
and  challenges  still  remain.  Small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  rightfully  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  still  not  re- 
sponsive to  their  concerns.  I  believe  that 
to  contiime  the  progi'ess  that  we  have 
made  in  recent  years,  it  is  essential  to 
expand  the  role  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  to  include  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  issues  and  executive  agen- 
cies which  directly  affect  small  busi- 
nesses. Senate  Resolution  104  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  regard.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  lo 
express  my  support  for  Senate  Resolution 
104.  which  would  cqjifcr  legislative  juris- 
diction on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  find  m>  self  in  the  unique  po- 
sition of  having  sen-ed  both  on  the  select 
L-ommittee  itself,  from  1973  to  1975.  as 
well  as  on  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  which  considered  Senate  Res- 
olution 104  earlier  this  year.  While  a 
member  of  the  select  committee,  I  de- 
veloped tlie  highest  respect  for  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  fellow  Senators 
and  the  committee  staff.  That  is  why  I 
became  one  of  the  original  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  104.  And  that  is  why 
after  hearing  testimony  from  a  broad 
cross  section  of  Senators  and  business 
community  representatives  last  Febru- 
ary, I  joined  with  my  Rules  Committee 
colleagues  in  voting  to  report  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor. 

The  continuation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this  country  demands  the 
preservation  of  vigorous  small  business 
competition.  But  under  increasing  pres- 
sure from  the  economic  might  of  giant 
conglomerates,  the  status  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  has  deteriorated  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years.  The  level  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  fiscal  year  1975,  for  example, 
was  almost  twice  the  average  level  from 
1966-70,  while  from  1946-71,  the  asset/ 
liability  ratio  of  small  businesses  de- 
clined from  1:18  to  0:63.  Furthermoi-e, 
while  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses accounted  for  50  percent  of  all  in- 
dustry as.sets  in  1960,  the  figure  in  1972 
pliunmeted  to  only  33  percent.  These 
problems  are  no  less  severe  in  my  own 
State  of  Iowa,  where  almost  two-thirds 
of  all  industries  employ  fewer  than  20 
employees. 

At  present,  the  Select  Small  Business 
Committee  is  responsible  only  for  over- 
seeing the  administration  and  programs 
of  the  Small  Business  Admmistration 
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and  issuing  recommendations  for  the 
Senate's  consideration.  Legislation  af- 
fecting small  businesses  can  only  be  re- 
ported by  one  small  legislative  subcom- 
mittee, which  must  compete  for  the  at- 
tention of  a  full  committee  having  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  over  such  vital  areas 
as  fuiancial  institutions,  honang,  and 
urban  affairs. 

Clearly,  the  interests  of  legislative  effi- 
ciency and  rationality  will  be  best  served 
by  consolidating  the  oversight  and  law- 
making responsibilities  related  to  smaU 
businesses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  Additionally, 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Resolution  104 
would  be  a  clear  sign  to  the  9.4  million 
small  businesses  in  this  country  that  the 
Senate  is  willing  to  devote  to  their  in- 
terests and  problems  a  degree  of  concern 
commensurate  with  theii-  contributions 
to  the  economic  livelihood  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Prudent,  the  Senate  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Cwnmittees  before  im- 
proving its  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  small  business.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  will  not  report  any 
recommendations  affecting  committee 
jurisdictionals  until  1977,  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  recommendations  may  not 
be  possible  imtil  1979.  We  must  take  ac- 
tion now  to  approve  Senate  Resolution 
104,  so  that  this  Chamber  can  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  increasingly  pressing 
needs  of  the  small  business  community 
Ml-.  CANNON.  Vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BnjEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAGNtrsoN) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovEEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Stone)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  absent  on  official  business! 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnttsow),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicosT)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
SenatOT  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtjska), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  L»xalt>, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Olr.  Pagc- 
wood)  .  and  Qie  Senator  from  T6xas  (Mr. 
Tovita.)  are  neoessarily  afacent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  would  TOte  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towek).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  woiUd  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
np.ys  12,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  158  Leg.  J 
YEAS— 71 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beal! 

Brock 

Brooke 

BuckJey 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Bobert  C. 
Caiinon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranfiton 
Culver 
Curtis 
Domenici 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 

Allen 
Bellmon 
Gam 
GoldwRter 


Ford 

Glenn 

Oravel 

CTriffln 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUlngB 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Ijfiahy 

XiOng 

Mansfie'd 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

Met  calf 

NATS— 12 


Man  dale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Fastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Sj-mington 
Tan 

Taimadge 
Tbunnond 
Tunney 
■Weicker 
VT^illlam.? 
Young 


Helms 

Mclntyre 

Morgan 

Pearson 


Fioxniire 
Sparkmau 
Stennts 
S'.evenson 


Bemsen 

Biden 

Churdi 

Dole 

Eastland 

Hartke 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

MuEkie 

Packwood 

Eibicoff 

Sione 

Tower 


HruBka 

L.axalt 

Magnuson 

McGee 

McGovem 

Montoya 


as 


So  the  resolution   (S.  Res.  104 
amended  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Kes.  104 
Resolved,  That  S.  Kes.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1960,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  there  is  hereby  created  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen  Sena- 
tors to  be  appointed  In  the  same  manner  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress and  each  Congress  thereafter,  and  to 
whicb  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisU- 
tion  primarily  relating  to  the  ■'tmnii  Business 
Administration. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
and  Investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small  business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  in  relation  thereto  which 
would  not  only  be  of  public  interest,  but 
which  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation. 

"Such  oommlttee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwlae.  Its 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwlae  within 
its  Jurisdiction:  Provided,  Tliat  any  proposed 
legislation  reported  by  such  committee  which 
relates  to  matters  other  than  the  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
■!t  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
stfbject  matter  ertraneous  to  the  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  be 
ecnaldered  and  reported  by  such  standing 
cuiumlttee  prior  to  Its  consideration  by  the 
Senate;  and  Hkewlse  measures  reportSB  by 
eftber  committees  directly  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Ghan,  at  th« 


request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  SmaU  Buslt-ess,  be  referred  to  Uw  Com- 
mittee oa  Small  Busineae  for  its  considera- 
tion of  any  portions  of  the  measure  rfg^iirig 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
be  reported  by  this  committee  prior  to  its 
consideration  by  the  Senate.". 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  1  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  striking  cut  In  claiise 
2  the  words  -under  this  rule". 

Attest: 

Becretary. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTETV  STATDB  OF  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  SMALL  BTJSI- 
IfESS  COKMrrTEBS  IS  A  IKIBUTE  TO  THE  PER- 
SISTENCE  OF   GEORGE   3.    RUSGEX.   BK. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  today  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution 
104.  conferring  legislative  jurisdiction  on 
that  committee.  But  the  pleasure  is  tem- 
pered by  one  deep  sorrow:  that  Greorge  J. 
Burger,  Sr..  did  not  live  to  see  this  day 
and  share  in  this  event 

Any  Senator  whose  service  goes  back  3 
years  or  more  will  surely  understand  the 
sRd  irony  implicit  in  two  dates:  today, 
April  29,  1976,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  104,  while  on  February  12. 
1976,  just  77  days  earlier.  George  J.  Bul- 
ger, Sr.  died. 

The  dates  are  ironic,  because  Mr. 
Burger  had  worked  with  dogged  persis- 
t«ice  and  determination  for  30  years  or 
more  for  the  establishment  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  Committees  on 
Small  Business  having  legislative  juris- 
diction. 

Until  3  years  ago,  Mr.  Burger  was 
senior  vice  president  in  Washington  for 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busmess— NFIB.  At  that  time,  he  left 
Washington,  at  age  82,  for  semiretirc- 
ment  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Before  his  departure  from  this  city. 
Mr.  Burger  was  a  familiar  sight  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  would  station 
himself  at  the  elevator  shafts  in  the 
Capitol,  or  at  the  door  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  From  those  strategic 
points,  he  would  poKtely  but  firmly  stop 
passing  Senators  to  urge  them  to  take 
action  on  the  resolution  then  pending — 
and  he  saw  to  it  that  one  was  always 
pending  in  Congress  after  Congress— to 
confer  legislative  jurisdiction  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  He  was  simi- 
larly eno^etic  and  determined  on  b^alf 
of  the  House  Cammittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Even  after  his  retiremoit,  he  con- 
tinued to  urge  Senators  and  Renresenta- 
tives,  by  letteps  which  he  petwmally 
wrote  and  mailed  from  his  New  Rochelle 
home,  to  upgrade  their  &nall  Business 
Committees  to  legldattre  status. 

George  Burger  lived  to  see  his  dream 
realized  in  the  House,  which  created  a 
standing  Committee  on  Small  Business 
in  Januaiy  1975.  Had  be  lived  jugt  18 
days  lODser.  be  vould  b«ve  known  that 
the  Senate  Rules  Oemmittee  had  re- 
ported Senate  Resolution  104,  unanl- 
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LABORi'  TORIES 


IM- 
OP  1976 


Mr.  Presl- 
consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

Calendar  Order  No.  723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  1737)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment 

of    uniform    standards    for    licensing    aud 

regulation  of  clUKcal   laboratories,   and   for 

other  purpo-ses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Cliul- 
ral  Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of  1976". 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  clinical  laboratory  testing  is  a  vital 
element  of  health  care  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; 

(2)  health  care  in  this  Nation  will  only 
be  effective  and  of  high  quality  if  proce- 
dures utilized  for  testing  by  clinical  labora- 
tories assure  accurate  and  reliable  re.sults; 

(3)  it  Is  essential  in  the  public  intere.st  that 
the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers  of 
health  care  be  protected  by  requiring  that 
all  clinical  laboratories  comply  with  uniform 
standards  of  performance  which  assiu-e  such 
accuracy  and  reliability; 

(4)  testing  in  clinical  laboratoi-ies  which 
is  inaccurate  and  unreliable  impairs  the  ef- 
fective regulation  of  those  laboratories  which 
operate  interstate,  Ls  injurious  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  destroys  markets  for  test- 
ing in  laboratories  which  is  accurate  and 
reliable  and  results  in  losses  to  those  who 
operate  clinical  laboratories  and  to  health 
care  providers,  and  impairs  the  provision  of 
safe  and  high  quality  health  care  to  con- 
sumers; 

(5)  testing  in  laboratories  which  do  not 
comply  with  standards  to  assure  accuracy 
and  reliability  can  be  performed  at  less  ex- 
pense and  thus   they  are   able  to  compete 

unfairly  with  the  laboratories  which  do 
comply  with  such  standards  to  the  detri- 
ment of  constimers  of  health  care  and  the 
public  generally; 

(6)  requiring  compliance  with  standards 
to  a'isure  accuracy  and  reliability  by  labora- 
tories which  operate  interstate  without  pro- 
vision for  requiring  such  compliance  by  other 
laboratories  would  discriminate  against  and 
depress  interstate  commerce  and  adversely 
burden,  obstruct,  and  affect  such  Interstate 
commerce;  and 

(7)  all  clinical  laboratory  testing  Is  either 
in  interstate  commerce  or  substantially  af- 
fects such  commerce  and  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  States  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act  are  appropriate 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  to  effectively  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  consumers  of  health 
care. 

Sec.  3.  Section  353  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  TJ.S.C.  263a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"LICENSING    OF   LABORATOBIES 

"Sec.  353.  (a)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'laboratory'  or  'clinical  lab- 
oratory' means  a  facility  for  the  biological, 
microbiological,  .serological,  chemical,  immu- 
no-hematological,  hematological,  bio-physi- 
cal, cytological,  pathological,  or  other  exam- 
ination of  materials  derived  from  the  human 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Informa- 
tion for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  or  treat- 
ment of  any  disease  or  impairment  of,  or  the 
assessment  of  the  health  of,  man,  or  a  facility 
for  the  collection,  processing,  and  transmis- 


sion of  such  materials  for  such  purposes, 
other  than  a  .facility  exclusively  engaging 
in  the  collection,  processing,  or  transmission 
of  human  whole  blood,  or  Its  components; 
or  (except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (e)  (3)  of  this  section)  a  facility  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  other  than  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (1)  any 
activity  which  affects  commerce  between  any 
State  or  territory  and  any  place  outside 
thereof,  and  {2)  commerce  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  within  any  other  terri- 
tory not  organized  with  a  legislative  body. 

"(b)  Prohibited  Acts. — 

"(1)  No  person  may  solicit  or  accept,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  specUnen  for  lalx)ra- 
tory  examination  or  other  laboratory  pro- 
cedures or  otherwise  operate  a  clinical  labor- 
atory in  any  State  unless  there  is  In  effect  a 
license  (applicable  to  such  procedures  or  op- 
erations) for  such  laboratory  Issued — 

"(A")  hi  the  case  of  any  laboratory  solicit- 
ing or  accepting  any  such  specimen  in  hiter- 
state  commerce,  by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  laboratory  located 
within  a  State  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (o). 
by  an  appropriate  officer  of  that  State;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  laboratory  located 
in  a  State  which  has  not  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (o), 
by  the  Secretary  until  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  so  designates  such  State. 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Advisory  Council,  determines 
that  a  State  program  contains  and  enforces 
requireraentfi  relating  to  laboratory  licensing 
and  perfoianance  standards  which  are  more 
stringent  than  the  standards  set  forth  in 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  .section,  a  laboratory  licensed  undtu- 
paragraph  1 1 )  (A)  shall  meet  those  additional 
requirements  of  such  State  progiam  which 
the  Secretary  determines  the  State  has  ap- 
propriately imposed. 

"(c)  Licenses  Isstn;D  by  the  Secretary.— 
( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  lic- 
enses under  this  section  applicable  to  all  lab- 
oratory procedures  or  only  to  specified  lab- 
oratory procedtires  or  categories  of  laboratory 
procedures. 

"(2)  A  license  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  be  valid  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish  for  any  clinical  lab- 
oratory or  any  class  or  classes  thereof,  and 
may  be  renewed  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  payment 
of  reasonable  fees  for  the  Issuance  and  re- 
newal of  licenses,  but  the  amount  of  such 
fee  shall  not  exceed  $126  per  annum. 

"(d)  Application  Requirement. — A  license 
shall  not  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
case  of  any  clinical  laboratory  unless — 

"(1)  the  application  therefor  contains  or 
is  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
laboratory  will  be  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  delineated  in  subsection 
(e)  and  such  other  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tary (after  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Council  established  under  subsection  (j)) 
promulgates  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  received  from  the 
applicant  an  accurate  itemized  schedule  (in- 
cluding common  giouplngs  of  tests)  of  all 
ctu-rent  rates  charged  by  the  applicant  for 
those  laboratory  services  he  provides,  and 
such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary, 
including  full  disclosures  of  any  current  con- 
tractual relationships  (written  or  oral)  be- 
tween the  applicant  and  physicians  respect- 
ing such  services. 

"(e)  Standards. — 

"(1)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  establish  standards 
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which  shall  be  designed  to  assure  consistent 
performance  by  the  laboratories  of  accurate 
laboratory  procedures  and  services,  and  shall 
include,  among  others,  standards  to  assure— 

"(A)  maintenance  of  an  internal  quality 
control  program  adequate  and  appropriate 
for  accuracy  of  the  laboratory  procedures 
and  services; 

"(B)  maintenance  of  records,  equipment, 
and  facilities  necessary  for  proper  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  laboratory; 

"(C)  qualifications  of  the  director  of  the 
laboratory,  and  other  supervisory  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  and  any  other  personnel 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  for  adequate 
and  effective  operation  of  the  laboratory  with 
respect  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
testing  performance  taking  Into  account 
improvements  In  technology  utilized  in  lab- 
oratory testing  (which  qualifications  shall 
include  criteria  relating  to  (i)  the  extent  to 
which  training  and  experience  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  formal  education,  and  (ii)  evi- 
dence of  continued  competency; 

"(D)  participation  In  a  proficiency  testing 
program  and  onslte  inspection  program 
conducted  by  qualified  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entities  which  have  adopted  stand- 
ards at  least  as  stringent  as  those  in  effect 
under  this  section, 

(E)  the  development  of  job-related  pro- 
ficiency tests  based  upon  job  performance 
criteria  that  reflect  the  natvu-e  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  individual. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  establish  such  other 
standards  designed  to  assure  consistent  per- 
formance by  facilities  limited  In  function  to 
the  collection,  processing,  and  transmission 
of  materials  derived  from  the  human  body, 
as  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  and  consis- 
tent with  the  recommendations  of  tlie  Ad- 
visory Council  established  imder  subsec- 
tion ( j ) . 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  bring  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  subsection  to 
the  attention  of  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  having  laboratory 
facilities  under  their  direct  jurisdiction  so 
that  such  standards  may  be  considered  and 
applied  as  appropriate  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  to  such  laboratory  facilities, 
and  he  shall  seek  to  achieve  the  adoption  of 
such  standards  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  Secretary,  not  later  than  12  months  after 
he  adopts  final  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  as  to  the  results  of  his  efforts 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(f)  Revocation,  Suspension,  or  Limita- 
tion.— A  laboratory  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  revoked,  suspended,  or 
limited  if  the  Secretary  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  owner  or  opwrator  of  the  laboratory,  that 
such  owner  or  operator  or  any  employee  of 
the  laboratory — 

"(1)  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
in  obtaining  a  license; 

"(2)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  en- 
gage or  represented  himself  as  entitled  to 
perform  any  laboratory  procedure  or  cate- 
gory of  procedures  not  authorized  by  the 
license; 

"(3)  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  laboratories  and  labo- 
ratory personnel  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  thla  section; 

"(4)  has  offered,  paid,  solicited,  or  re- 
ceived any  kickback  or  bribe  In  the  form  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  In  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  clinical  labora- 
tory services; 

"(5)  has  engaged  In  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  payment  under  any  program, 
the  funds  for  which  are  provided  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  United  States; 


"(6)  has  engaged  In  a  billing  practice 
which  creates  a  discriminatory  effect  be- 
tween patients  reimbursed  In  whole  or  in 
part  under  programs  receiving  Federal  funds 
aud  patients  not  so  reimbursed: 

"(7)  has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  any  Informa- 
tion or  materials,  or  work  on  materials,  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  determine  the 
laboratory's  continued  eligibility  for  Its  li- 
cense hereunder  or  continued  compliance 
with  the  Secretary's  standards  hereunder: 

"(8)  has  refused  a  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  for  permission  to 
inspect  the  laboratory  and  its  operations  and 
I>ertinent  records  at  any  reasonable  lime;  or 

"(9)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  here- 
under. 

"(g)  Significant  Hazard  to  Public 
Health. — Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  continuation  of  any  ac- 
tivity by  a  laboratory  licensed  under  this 
section  would  constitute  a  significant  haz- 
ard to  the  public  health,  he  may  bring  suit 
in  the  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  laboratory  is  situated  to  enjoin  con- 
tinuation of  such  activity  and  upon  proper 
showing,  a  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  against  continuation  of  such  ac- 
tivity pending  issuance  of  a  final  order  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  granted  without 
bond  by  such  court. 

"(h)  Judicial  Review. — (1)  Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  any  final  action  taken  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  may  at  any  time 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such  action 
file  a  petition  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such  per- 
son resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  for  judicial  review  of  such  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary 
or  other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  on  which  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  is  based,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cotirt  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendations,  if  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  his  original  action, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion, or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  such 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(1)  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories. — (1 ) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories,  the  purpose 
of  which  shall  be — 

"(A)  to  establish  a  uniform  regulatory  pro- 
gram for  the  functions  authorized  under  this 


section  and  the  laboratory  certification  and 
regulation  functions  presently  administered 
under  titles  XVin  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  under  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and 

"(B)  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  lab- 
oratory component  of  other  health  programs 
administered  and  enforced  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories,  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council 
established  under  subsection  (j)  shall  estab-. 
lish.  within  thirteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  uniform  set  of 
testing,  quality  control,  personnel,  proficiency 
testing,  and  other  necessary  guidelines  lor 
clinical  laboratories  that  will  assure  qual- 
ity performance  and  otherwise  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  as  well  as  the  purposes 
of  other  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Office 
of  Clinical  Laboratories  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  through  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning its  activities  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary. 

"(j)(l)  Advisory  Council. — There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  advisory  council  on 
clinical  laboratories  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Council').  The  Council  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(A)  the  development  of  uniform  guide- 
lines relating  to  laboratory  licensing  and  per- 
sonnel and  performance  standards  required 
by  this  section; 

"(B)  the  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  this  section: 

"(C)  the  implementation  of  standards 
concerning  the  Internal  operations  of  lab- 
oratories, tncludlKg,  but  not  limited  to,  rec- 
ommended methods  for  carrying  out  specified 
laboratory  procedures,  standards  on  labora- 
tor>'  kits,  and  standards  with  regard  to  chemi- 
cal reagents:  and 

"(D)  coordination  between  the  different 
Federal  and  State  laboratory  regulatory  pro- 
grams, including  the  avoidance  of  duplicate 
enforcement. 

The  Council  may  take  appropriate  action  If 
it  so  chooses  for  the  purposes  of  revealing 
problems  or  developing  its  recommendations. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  12  appointed  individuals  who.  as 
a  result  of  their  training,  experience,  or  at- 
tainments, are  well  qualified  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
The  membership  shall  include  representa- 
tives of  nationally  recognized  laboratory  ac- 
crediting bodies,  directors  of  State  laboratory 
licensing  programs,  members  of  the  public, 
and  not  more  than  three  members  who  are 
owners,  operators,  or  directors  of  laboratories, 
members  of  professional  and  other  associa- 
tions concerned  with  clinical  laboratories  and 
clinical  laboratory  personnel.  The  Council 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  appointed 
members,  the  designated  representatives  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  ex  officio 
members. 

"(k)  Grant  Restrictions. — No  grant  or 
reimbursement  which  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  or  contract  which  he  is 
authorized  to  award,  whether  to  or  for  any 
health  care  facility,  including  but  not  limited 
to  health  maintenance  organizations,  hos- 
pitals, skilled  nursing  or  Intermediate  care 
facilities,  or  In  connection  with  the  procure- 
ment and  reimbursement  for  clinical  labora- 
tory services  shall  be  entered  into  unless  the 
laboratory  meets  the  standards  established 
hereunder  by  the  Secretary. 

"(1)(1)  Model  Certification  fob  Tech- 
nical Laboratobt  Personnel. — The  Secre- 
tary, in  cooperation  with  appropriate  orga- 
nizations, associations,  and  Institutions,  is 
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under    this    subsection    to    an    appropriate 
health  authority  of  each  State — 

"(A)  which  he  determines  has  enacted  a 
law  or  has  adopted  regulations  applicable  to 
clinical  laboratories  w'hich  laws  or  regula- 
tions meet  or  exceed  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  which  is  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
such  laws  or  regulations  with  respect  to  all 
clinical  laboratories  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
In  a  manner  which  does  not  discriminate 
r.gain.st  any  type  or  class  of  such  laboratories. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  laws  or  regiilations 
applicable  to  clinical  laboratories  of  any 
State  submitted  to  him  and  notify  the 
Governor  of  such  State  of  the  results  of  his 
review  within  180  days  of  such  submission. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  laws 
or  regulations  applicable  to  clinical  labora- 
tories of  any  State  If  he  determines  that  such 
laws  or  regulations  provide  for  licensing  on 
the  basis  of  standards  and  other  regulatory 
requirements  that  impose  standards  of  per- 
formance equal  to  or  higher  than  that  im- 
posed by  the  requirements  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  and  If 
.«uch  State  submits  an  administrative  and 
enforcement  plan  which  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  within  the  State  of  such  laws 
or  regrulatlons  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary: 

"(B)  designate  a  single  agency  In  the 
State  as  the  sole  agency,  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  laws  or  regu- 
lations; 

"(C)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)  will  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  .siich  laws  or  regulations 
in  an  effective  manner; 

"(D)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved licensure  program  which  exceeds  the 
national  standards,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  such  State  shall 
provide  that  a  laboratory  shall  be  qualified 
for  licensure  In  such  State  upon  compliance 
w^th  the  additional  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  licensure  program  of  such  State; 

"(E)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  coordinates  Inspections  with  other 
State  laboratory  programs  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral laboratory  program  authorized  by  this 
section  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  dttpli- 
catlon    of   enforcement    expenditures; 

"(F)  contain  satisfactory  a,s.surances  that 
the  State  enters  Into  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  other  States  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  minimize  differences  between 
laboraory  programs  and  enforcement; 

"(G)  not  contain  any  requirement  for  li- 
censure to  the  effect  that  the  Individual  ap- 
plying for  licensure  reside  in  such  State  for 
a  designated  period  of  time  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  such  license; 

"(H)  contain  satisfactory  a.«wurances  that 
each  State  shall  apply  any  requirements  of 
a  personnel  licensure  or  certification  pro- 
gram equally  to  all  individuals  who  apply 
to  be  licensed  or  certified  as  laboratory  per- 
.sonnel  In  such  State,  and  that  each  State 
licensure  or  certification  program  shall  have 
only  one  set  of  licensure  requirements  for 
each  class  of  laboratory  personnel; 

"(I)  provide  that  the  State  agency  of  each 
State  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  denial  of 
licensure   to  any  laboratory  personnel; 

"(J)  contain  any  other  information  which 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the 
State's  laws  or  regulations  and  of  Its  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  or  regulations. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Governor  of  any  State,  that 
such  State  no  longer  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  he  shall  terminate  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  such  State.  Such  termi- 
nation  shall   not   preclude   subsequent   re- 


delegatlou  to  any  State  which  subsequently 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  With  respect  to  each  State  to 
which  authority  to  Issue  licenses  has  been 
delegated  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
t.iry  shall  from  time  to  time  but  not  less 
often  than  annually  conduct  a  review,  In- 
cluding onslte  Inspection  of  a  random  sam- 
ple of  laboratories,  to  determine  whether 
such  State  continues  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection.  In  connection  with 
such  review,  the  State  under  review  shall 
provide  the  Secretary  with  such  Information 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  review' 

"(B)  The  results  of  any  review  conducted 
tmder  this  paragraph  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate. 

"(p)  Assistance  to  States  or  the  De- 
velopment AND  Administration  op  a  Beg- 
UI.ATORY  Program. — (1)  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  State  agency  designated  In  an  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (o)  In  developing 
and  administering  a  program  for  the  effec- 
tive regulation  of  clinical  laboratories,  which 
assistance  shall  Include — 

"(A)  assistance  In  planning  and  develop- 
ing an  adequate  program  for  the  regulation 
of  clinical  laboratories,  including  proficiency 
testing; 

"(B)  assistance  In  the  administration  of 
such  a  program;  and 

"(C)  assistance  in  training  laboratory  per- 
sonnel (Including  the  provision  of  instruc- 
tional material  and  equipment) . 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  existing  programs  and 
the  development  and  administration  of  new 
programs  for  the  regulation  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories. 

"(B)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  no  such  grant  to  any  State 
may  exceed  75  percent  of  such  State's  cost 
of  administering  and  enforcing  its  program 
of  regulation  of  clinical  laboratories. 

"(3)  No  technical  or  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  to 
any  State  which  has  not  developed  an  ap- 
proved administrative  plan  ptirsuaat  to 
subsection   (o). 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(q)  Inspection  AtrrHORiTY. — (1)  For  pur- 
poses of  enforcement  of  this  section,  officers, 
employees  or  agents  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  are  authorized — 

"(A)  to  enter,  at  rea.souable  tinifs,  any 
clinical  laboratory  in  any  State;   and 

"(B)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  such  clinical  labo- 
ratory and  all  pertinent  equipment,  mate- 
rials, containers,  records,  files,  papers, 
processes,  controls,  facilities,  and  all  other 
things  therein  bearing  on  whether  such 
clinical  laboratory  is  being  operated  in  com- 
pliance with  this  section  and  the  regulations 
issued  hereunder  or  otherwise  bearing  upon 
violation  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Upon  completion  of  any  such  inspec- 
tion and  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  the 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  making  the  In- 
spection shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator  or 
agent  In  charge  a  report  which  summarizes 
any  conditions  or  practices  observed  by  him 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  indicate  a  violation 
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of  this  section.  He  shall  also  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report  of  his  findings  and  send  it  to 
such  owner,  operator,  or  agent  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

"(3)  No  officer,  employee,  or  ^ent  dwlg- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  to  enter  a  laboratory 
and  conduct  an  Inspection  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  from  any  Judicial  officer  prior 
to  entering  any  laboratory  and  conducting 
any  Inspection  which  Is  within  the  scope  of 
this  subsection. 

"(r)  Violations  and  Penalties. — ^Any  per- 
son who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"(s)(l)  No  laboratory  employer  may  dis- 
charge any  employee  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  with  respect  to 
his  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  on  the  basis  of  the 
employee  (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to 
a  request  that  the  employee)  has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  com- 
menced, or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause 
to  be  commenced  a  proceeding  under  this 
title  or  a  proceeding  for  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  laboratory  regulations  as 
set  forth  under  any  Federal  or  State  pro- 
gram, 

"(B)  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

"(C)  assisted  or  participated  or  is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  such  a  proceeding 
or  in  any  other  action  to  carry  out  the  piu'- 
poses  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  by  any  person  in  violation  of 
paragraph  (1)  may,  vrtthin  30  days  after 
such  violation  occtirs,  file  a  complaint  (not- 
withstanding the  amount  In  controversy)  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  employer  or  employee  re- 
sides, alleging  such  discharge  or  discrimina- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  imme- 
diately be  served  on  the  employer." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  LeRoy  Gold- 
man and  Art  Viseltear  be  permitted  tlie 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jay  Cutler  be  permitted  tlie 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  passage.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  tlie  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  2555  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  721,  S.  2555,  a  bill  to  establish 
national  rangelands  rehabilitation  and 
protection  program,  which  the  leader- 
ship had  intended  to  call  up  this  after- 
noon but,  for  reasons,  will  not  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  3219 
ON  MONDAY,  MAY  3  AND  FOR 
TIME  LIMITATION  THEREON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  2555  on  Monday,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  S.  3219;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  thereon  of  6  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr.  Buckley  ; 
that  the  time  on  the  debate  on  the  bill 
not  begin  running  on  Monday,  however; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  of  2  hours,  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment  of  1  hour,  a  time  limitation 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  or 
point  of  order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  discussion,  of  30  minutes; 
that  the  division  and  control  of  time  and 
the  agreement  itself  be  m  the  usual  form : 
and  with  the  understanding  that  no 
votes  occur  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  on  Mon- 
day, even  thougli  amendments  may  be 
in  order  to  be  called  up  on  Monday,  in 
which  case,  time  on  those  amendments 
would  run,  but  witliout  a  vote  occurring 
on  Monday,  with  the  final  proviso  that 
there  be  no  rollcall  vote  at  all  on  Monday 
prior  to  the  hour  of  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  436— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  SUPPORT- 
ING THE  NEW  U.S.  POLICY  TO- 
V/ARD  AFRICA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mi-.  Clark, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  McGee,  and  Mr.  Pell  • 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  436 

Whereas  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  in 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  April  27,  1976,  signals  a  new 
realism  in  United  States  poUcy  toward 
Africa; 

Whereas  the  Secretary's  speech  takes  ac- 
count of  the  strong  desire  of  Africans — and 
Americans — across  the  poUtical  spectrum 
that  there  be  "no  more  Angolas",  meaning 
no  more  East- West  confrontation  in  Africa; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  has  morally  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  number  of 
positive  actions  aimed  at  bringing  about  ma- 
jority rule — with  protection  of  minority 
rights — in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia; 

Whereas  the  Senate  shares  the  Secretary's 
concern  that  refusal  by  the  Ian  Smith  regime 
to  negotiate  sincerely  could  open  the  way  tat 
Commtmlst  Intervention  In  Rhodesia  with 
greater  Tiolence  and  bloodshed;   and 


Whereas  the  Senate  supports  the  Secre- 
tary's conclusion  that  the  best  policy  for 
the  United  States  is  to  demonstrate  con- 
structive United  States  support  of  majority 
rule:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  strongly  sup- 
ports the  basic  principles  and  positions  which 
Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  expounded  In  his 
address  at  Lusaka,  Zambia,  on  AprU  27.  1976. 
and  is  prepared  to  work  closely  with  the 
Secretary  in  Implementing  this  new  policy, 
toward  Africa. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  my  distinguished  col- 
league's yielding.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  Senator  Kennedy,  I  know, 
because  at  the  time  I  was  in  South  Africa 
the  past  2  weeks,  I  had  two  outstanding 
assistants  of  his  serving  the  Senate.  I 
commend  the  work  that  they  did  in 
SoutlT-Africa  during  the  course  of  our 
study  tour  there. 

Ml-.  President,  Secretary  Kissinger's 
addi-ess  in  Lusaka,  April  27.  places  the 
administration  on  record  with  a  clear 
statement  of  principles  and  proposals  for 
concrete  action  supporting  majority  rule 
and  minority  rights  in  southern  Africa. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  2-week 
study  trip  to  east  and  southern  Africa, 
durirg  which  I  met  with  Presidents  Nye- 
rere  of  Tanzania,  Kaunda  of  Zambia, 
Machel  of  Mozambique,  Vice  President 
Masire  of  Botswana,  and  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  of  South  Africa.  I  can  predict 
that  the  Secretary's  statement  will  be 
greeted  as  a  significant  turning  point  in 
U.S.  policy  toward  Africa.  It  offers -^lope 
that,  by  tlirowing  America's  moral,  poli- 
tical, and  economic  weight  behind  the 
cause  of  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights,  we  can  help  block  the  spread  of 
Communist  influence  and  the  threat  of 
increased  violence. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  for- 
eign policy  is  a  joint  responsibiUty  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government.  The  Congress  refused  to 
support  tlie  executive  branch  in  what 
was  regarded  as  a  poorly  conceived,  los- 
ing battle  to  prevent  domination  of  An- 
gola by  the  MPLA. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  world  that  the  two  branches  of  our 
Government  can  work  together  con- 
sti-uctively  on  foreign  policy,  even  in  an 
election  year.  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  no  more  Angolas.  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Afr.'ca  hope  that  we 
will  not  stand  aloof  from  theu-  struggle — 
for  majority  rule  and  minority  rights  in 
Rhodesia  and  Namibia.  The  principles 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  expressed  and 
the  proposals  he  has  made  are  ones  that 
many  of  us  have  long  believed  are  in 
the  U.S.  interest. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  of  Senate  support  for  the  Sec- 
retary's proposals. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
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factions  of  liberation  movements.  African 
problems  cannot  be  solved  and  your  destiny 
cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  a  united  Africa. 
America  supports  African  unity.  We  urge 
all  other  countries  to  do  the  same. 

Here  in  Africa  the  range  of  mankind's 
challenges  and  potential  can  be  seen  in  all 
its  complexity  and  enormous  promise.  Tlie 
ma.sslve  power  and  grandeur  of  nature  Is 
before  us  in  all  its  aspects — as  the  harsh 
master  and  as  a  bountiful  servant  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  can  feel  the  rich  and  living 
cultures  which  have  changed  and  invigo- 
rated art,  music  and  thought  around  the 
world.  And  here,  on  this  continent,  we  are 
tested,  all  of  us,  to  see  whether  our  future 
will  be  determined  for  us  or  by  us,  whether 
humanity  wiU  be  the  victim  or  the  architect 
of  its  destiny. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Of  all  the  challenges  before  us,  of  all  the 
purposes  we  have  In  common,  racial  Justice 
is  one  of  the  most  basic.  This  is  a  dominant 
Issue  of  our  age,  within  nations  and  among 
nations.  We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  the  goal  of  racial  justice  is  both  com- 
pelling and  achievable.  Our  support  for  thla 
principle  hi  southern  Africa  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  an  Imperative 
of  our  own  moral  heritage. 

The  people  of  Zambia  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  tlie  importance  of  realizing  thi'S 
goal.  By  geography  and  economic  necessity, 
Zambia  is  affected  directly  and  grievously 
by  strife  In  southern  Africa.  Political  sta- 
bility in  this  region  means  more  to  Zambia 
than  to  many  others.  Yet  Zambia  has  chosen 
to  stand  by  her  principles  by  closing  her 
border  with  Rhodesia  and  enduring  the  eco- 
nomic consequences.  This  Is  a  testimony  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  this  covm- 
try  and  to  the  statesmanship  of  Its  great 
leader.  President  Kaunda. 

And  it  was  in  this  city  seven  years  ago 
that  leaders  of  east  and  central  African 
states  proclaimed  their  manifesto  on  south- 
ern Africa. 

One  is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  in  the  Lusaka  Manifesto.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  m.en  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  t>iat  arriong  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted Jimong  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

And  seven  years  ago.  the  leaders  of  east 
and  ceutral,JVfrlca  declared  here  in  Lusaka 
that: 

"By  this  Manifesto  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  our  acceptance 
of  the  beUef  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  have 
equal  rights  to  human  dignity  and  respect, 
regai'dless  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  sex.  We 
believe  tliat  all  men  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  participate,  as  equal  members  of  society, 
in  their  own  government." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  the  principles 
of  Its  own  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
follows  that  we  also  adhere  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Lusaka  Manifesto. 

Therefore,  here  In  Lusaka,  I  reaiUrra  the 
tmequivocal  conunitment  of  the  United 
States  to  human  rights,  as  expressed  In  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
We  support  self-determination,  majority 
rule,  equal  rights  and  human  dignity  for  all 
the  peoples  of  southern  Africa — in  the  name 
of  moral  principle.  International  law  and 
world  peace. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
more  fully  American  policy  on  some  of  the 
Immediate  Issues  we  lace — In  Rhodesia, 
Namibia    and    South    Africa — and    then    to 


sketch  our  vision  of  southern  Africa's  hope- 
ful future. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION  ON  RHODESIA 

The  United  States  position  on  Rhodesia  is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  As  President  Fo'd 
has  said,  "The  United  States  Is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  to  it  that  the  majority  be- 
comes the  ruling  power  in  Rhodesia."  We  do 
not  recognize  the  Rhodeslan  minority  re- 
gime. The  United  States  voted  lor,  and  is 
committed  to,  the  UN  Security  Council  res- 
olutions of  1966  and  1968  that  Imposed 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  the 
illegal  Rhodeslan  regime.  Earlier  this  year 
we  cosponsored  a  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion, which  we  passed  unanimously,  expand- 
ing mandatory  sanctions.  And  In  March  of 
this  year,  we  Joined  with  others  to  commend 
Mozambique  for  Its  decision  to  enforce  these 
sanctions  even  at  great  economic  cost  to  It- 
self. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  who  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  make  clear  to  the 
Rhodeslan  minority  that  the  world  com- 
mimlty  is  united  In  Its  Insistence  on  rapid 
change.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  in 
Rhodesia  who  believe  In  peace  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  avert  a  great  tragedy. 

United  States  policy  for  a  Just  and  dura- 
ble Rhodeslan  solution  will  therefore  rest  on 
ten  elements: 

First,  the  United  States  declares  Its  sup- 
port In  the  strongest  terms  for  the  proposals 
made  by  British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  on 
March  22  of  this  year:  that  Independence 
must  be  preceded  by  majority  rule  which,  In 
turn,  must  be  achieved  no  later  than  two 
years  following  the  expeditious  conclusion 
of  negotiations.  We  consider  these  proposals 
a  basis  for  a  settlement  fair  to  all  the  people 
of  Rhodesia.  We  urge  that  they  be  accepted. 

Second,  tho  Salisbury  regime  must  under- 
stand that  it  cannot  expect  United  States 
support  either  In  diplomacy  or  in  material 
help  at  any  stage  In  Its  conflict  with  African 
states  or  African  liberation  movements.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  face  otir  unrelenting 
opposition  until  a  negotiated  settlement  I.'J 
achieved. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  take  steps  to 
fulfill  completely  Its  obligation  under  inter- 
national law  to  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  will  urge  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Rhodeslan  chrome 
imports  to  the  United  States,  an  act  Incon- 
sistent with  United  Nations  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  effort,  we  will  approach 
other  Industrial  nations  to  ensure  the  strict- 
est and  broadest  International  compliance 
v.'ith  sanctions. 

Fourth,  to  ensiu'e  that  there  are  no  mis- 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  In  Rhodesia,  the  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  consultations  In  black 
Africa,  will  communicate  clearly  and  dli-ectly 
to  the  Salisbviry  regime  otir  view  of  the 
urgency  of  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
leading  to  majority  rule. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  Government  will 
carry  out  Its  responsibUlty  to  Inform  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  have  no  official  repre- 
sentation In  Rhodesia  nor  any  means  of  pro- 
Aidlng  them  with  assistance  or  protection, 
/onerican  travelers  will  be  advised  agaUi.st 
entering  Rhodesia;  Americans  resident  there 
will  be  urged  to  leave. 

Sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  Zambia  a  few  year.s 
ago,  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordance 
with  the  recent  UN  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  closing  1 
its  borders  with  Rhodesia  to  enforce  sajlc- 
tions  has  imposed  upon  It  a  great  additional 
economic  hardship.  In  accordance  with  viis 
UN  resolution,  the  United  States  is  wUiin^to 
provide  $12.5  million  of  assistance.  7) 

Seventh,  the  United  States — together  ^pi 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations — Is 
ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship  lor 
any  countries  neighboring  Rhodesia  which 
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decide  to  enforce  sanctions  by  closing  their 
frontiers. 

Eighth,  humanitarian  provision  must  be 
made  lor  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  have 
fled  In  distress  from  Rhodesia  Into  neighbor- 
ing countries.  The  United  States  will  consid- 
er sympathetically  requests  for  assistance  for 
these  refugees  by  the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  or  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Ninth,  the  world  community  should  give 
its  support  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  they 
make  the  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
and  independence,  and  should  aid  a  newly 
independent  Zimbabwe.  To  this  end,  we  are 
ready  to  Join  with  other  Interested  nations  In 
a  program  of  economic,  technical,  and  educa- 
tional assistance,  to  enable  an  Independent 
Zimbabwe  to  achieve  the  progress  and  the 
place  In  the  community  of  nations  to  which 
its  resources  and  the  talents  of  all  its  people 
entitle  It. 

Finally,  we  state  our  conviction  that  whites 
as  well  as  blacks  should  have  a  secure  luture 
and  civil  rights  In  a  Zimbabwe  that  has 
achieved  racial  Justice.  A  constitutional 
structure  should  protect  minority  rights  to- 
gether with  establishing  majority  rule.  We 
are  prepared  to  devote  some  of  oiu-  assistance 
programs  to  this  objective. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we  shaU  con- 
sult closely  with  the  Presidents  of  Botswana, 
Mozambique,  Tanzania  and  Zambia. 

We  believe  these  are  Important  measures. 
We  are  open-minded  with  respect  to  addi- 
tional actions  that  can  help  speed  a  resolu- 
tion. The  United  States  will  consult  closely 
with  African  leaders,  especially  the  lour 
Presidents,  and  with  other  friends  on  the 
Rhodeslan  problem.  Tot  the  central  fact 
that  I  have  come  here  to  stress  Is  this:  the 
United  States  Is  wholly  committed  to  help 
bring  about  a  rapid,  Jtist  and  African  solu- 
tion to  the  Issue  of  Rhodesia. 

NAMIBIA 

Rhodesia  Is  the  most  urgent  but  by  no 
means  the  only  critical  problem  in  southern 
Africa.  The  status  of  Namibia  has  been  a 
source  ol  contention  between  the  world  com- 
munity and  South  Africa  lor  over  three 
decades. 

The  territory  of  South- West  Africa  turned 
into  a  source  ol  serious  international  discord 
lollowlng  World  War  n.  When  the  United 
Nations  refused  to  accede  to  South  Africa's 
proposal  for  annexation  ol  the  territory. 
South  Africa  declined  to  enter  Into  a  trustee- 
ship agreement,  and  since  then  has  refused 
to  recognize  the  United  Nations  as  the  legal 
sovereign.  In  1966,  the  General  Assembly  ter- 
minated South  Africa's  mandate  over  the 
territory.  In  1971,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  concluded  that  South  Africa's  occu- 
pation ol  Namibia  was  illegal  and  that  it 
should  withdraw. 

The  United  States  voted  lor  the  1966  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  We  were  the  only 
major  power  to  argue  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  that  South  African  occupation 
was  lUegal.  And  In  January  1976  the  United 
States  voted  In  favor  ol  the  UN  resolution 
condemning  the  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
calling  for  South  Africa  to  take  specific  steps 
toward  Namibia's  self-determination  and 
independence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  South  African 
Government's  evident  decision  to  move 
Namibia  toward  Independence.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  solution  can  be  found  which 
will  embody  equal  rights  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
interests  of  all  who  live  and  work  there. 
But  we  are  concerned  that  South  Africa  has 
failed  to  announce  a  definite  timetable  for 
the  achievement  of  sell-determlnatlon,  that 
all  the  people  and  all  political  groupings  of 
Namibia  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  determining  the  form  of  government  they 
shall  one  day  have,  and  that  South  Africa 
continues   to   deny   the   United   Nations   Its 
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proper  role  in  establlshir^  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

Therefore  the  United  States  position  is  as 
follows: 

We  reiterate  our  call  upon  the  South 
African  Government  to  permit  all  the  people 
and  groups  of  Namibia  to  express  their  views 
freely,  \mder  UN  supervision,  on  the  political 
future  and  constitutional  structure  ol  their 
country. 

We  urge  the  South  African  Government 
to  announce  a  definite  timetable  acceptable 
to  the  world  community  for  the  achievement 
of  self-detennination. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  work  with 
the  International  community,  and  especially 
with  African  leaders,  to  determine  what 
further  steps  would  improve  prospects  lor  a 
rapid  and  acceptable  transition  to  Namlblan 
Independence.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
need  lor  progress  Is  urgent. 

Once  concrete  movement  toward  sell- 
determlnatlon  is  underway,  the  United 
States  will  ease  Its  restrictions  on  trade  and 
Investment  In  Namibia.  We  stand  ready  to 
provide  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  help  Namibia  take  Its  rightful  place  among 
the  Independent  nations  ol  the  world. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

Apartheid  In  South  Africa  remains  an 
Issue  ol  great  concern  to  thoee  committed  to 
racial  Justice  and  human  dignity. 

No  country,  no  people  can  claim  perfec- 
tion in  the  realm  oi  htunan  rights.  We  In 
America  are  aware  ol  our  own  imperfections. 
But  because  we  are  a  free  society,  our  prob- 
lems and  our  shortcomings  are  lully  aired 
and  made  known  to  the  world.  And  we  have 
reason  to  take  pride  In  our  progress  In  the 
quest  lor  Justice  lor  aU  in  our  country. 

The  world  community's  concern  with 
South  Africa  Is  not  merely  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  there.  'What  Is  unique  Is 
the  extent  to  which  racial  discrimination 
has  been  institutionalized,  enshrined  In  law 
and  made  all-pervasive. 

No  one — Including  the  leaders  ol  black 
Africa — challenges  the  right  ol  white  South 
Africans  to  live  In  their  country.  They  are 
not  colonialists;  historically,  they  are  an 
Alrlcan  people.  But  white  South  Aliicans 
must  recognize  as  well  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  Insist  that  the  institutionalized 
separation  ol  the  races  must  end.  The  United 
States  appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the 
warning  signals  of  the  past  two  years.  There 
Is  still  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
of  South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  But  there  Is  a  limit  to  that  time — a  limit 
ol  lar  shorter  duration  than  was  generally 
perceived  even  a  lew  years  ago. 

A  peaceful  end  to  Institutionalized  In- 
equaUty  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  South 
Africans.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  encourage  and  work  lor  peacelul  change. 
Our  policy  toward  South  Africa  Is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  within  a  reasonable  time  we 
shall  see  a  clear  evolution  toward  equality 
of  opportunity  and  basic  human  rights  for 
all  South  Africans.  The  United  States  will 
exercise  all  its  efforts  In  that  direction.  We 
urge  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
make  that  premise  a  reality. 

In  the  Immediate  future,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  can  show  Its  dedication  to 
Africa — and  Its  potential  contribution  to 
Africa — by  using  Its  Influence  In  Salisbury 
to  promote  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
for  majority  rule  In  Rhodesia.  This,  we  are 
sure,  would  be  viewed  positively  by  the  com- 
munity of  nations  as  well  as  by  the  rest 
of  Africp. 

A  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Southern  Africa  has  all  the  prerequisites 
fcr  an  exciting  future.  Richly  endowed  with 
minerals,  agricultural  and  hydroelectric  jxj- 
tentlal.  a  favorable  climate,  and,  most  Im- 
portant, great  human  resources.  It  needs  only 
to    overcome    the   human    failure    of   racial 


strife  to  achieve  bright  prospects  lor  aU  its 
peoples. 

Let  us  aU  stiive  to  speed  the  day  when  this 
vision  becomes  a  reality. 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work 
with  the  nations  of  southern  Africa  to  help 
them  achieve  the  economic  progress  which 
wUl  give  meaning  to  their  political  independ- 
ence and  dignity  to  their  struggle  for  equal- 
ity. 

As  you  know.  Deputy  Secretary  Robinson, 
an  expert  in  economic  development,  is  ac-  . 
companying  me  on  this  visit.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  an  American  Secretary  of  State 
and  Deputy  Secretary  together  have  come  on 
such  a  mission,  reflecting  the  Importance  we 
attach  to  the  economic  development  ol  sou- 
thern Africa.  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  are  dis- 
cussing development  needs  with  African  of- 
ficials in  the  various  capitals  and  we  shall 
continue  these  consultations  at  the  UNCTAD 
meeting  In  Nairobi  next  week.  Alter  my  re- 
turn to  Washington,  based  on  what  we  have 
learned,  we  will  urgently  study  a  new  aid 
program  for  this  continent. 

Africa  and  its  friends  lace  a  dual  chal- 
lenge— immediate  and  long-term  growth.  In 
the  short  term,  economic  emergencies  can 
arise  Irom  natural  disasters  or  sharp  swings 
in  global  economic  conditions  over  which 
developing  nations  have  little  control.  These 
economic  shocks  must  be  dealt  with  if  the 
nations  of  the  region  are  to  maintain  their 
hard-won  progress  toward  development.  For 
example,  the  sharp  drop  in  world  copper 
prices  has  had  a  devastating  Impact  on  the 
economies  of  Zambia  and  Zaire.  The  United 
States  will  deal  with  this  problem  In  Its  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  for  these  coun- 
tries, and  In  our  programs  for  multilateral 
action — to  be  proposed  at  UNCTAD  next 
week — for  resource  development,  buffer 
stocks,  and  earnings  stabilization. 

But  our  basic  concern  must  go  beyond  re- 
.spondlng  to  emergencies.  We  need  to  develop 
urgently  programs  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
sustained  growth  to  enable  the  developing 
nations  of  southern  Africa  to  deal  effectively 
with  global  economic  shocks  and  trends. 

Let  me  mention  four  that  are  especially 
relevant  to  southern  Africa:  trained  local 
manpyower,  rtn-al  development,  advanced 
technology,  and  modern  transportation. 

For  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe,  training  pro- 
grams should  be  Intensified  now  so  that 
needed  manpower  will  be  ready  when  major- 
ity rule  Is  attained.  Existing  programs  to 
train  Namlblan  and  Zimbabwean  refugees  as 
administrators  and  technicians  should  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  have  re- 
quested additional  funds  from  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  We  urge  other  donors  and  in- 
ternational organizations  to  do  more. 

Development  for  all  ol  southern  Africa  in- 
volves a  process  of  transforming  rural  life. 
We  are  prepared  to  assist  in  agriciiltural  de- 
velopment, in  health  programs.  In  manpower 
training,  in  Improving  rural  transporta- 
tion— through  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs. 

A  revolution  In  development  planning 
could  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  satellites  to 
collect  vital  information  on  crops,  weather, 
water  resources,  land  use,  and  mineral  ex- 
ploration. The  United  States  has  already 
shared  with  developing  nations  iurormatiou 
from  our  earliest  earth  resotirces  survey  sat- 
ellites. We  are  now  prepared  to  undertake 
much  larger  programs  to  apply  this  technol- 
ogy to  Africa — Including  training  programs 
and  the  development  of  training  facilities 
and  satellite  receiving  stations  In  Africa  It- 
self. 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  long-term  eco- 
nomic need  of  southern  Africa  Is  a  modern 
system  of  regional  transportation.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  effort  extends  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  nation.?. 
For  this  reason  the  United  States  proposes 
that  the  World  Bank  undertake  as  a  priority 
matter   the  organization   ol  a  multilateral 
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CONCLUSICJN 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Today  I  have  outimed 
American  policy  on  the 
lenges  of  southern  Africa. 
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time.  Let  us  prove  that  these  goals  can  be 
realized  by  human  choice,  that  Justice  can 
command  by  the  force  of  its  rlghtness  instead 
of  by  force  of  arms. 

These  are  ideals  that  bind  all  the  races 
of  mankind.  They  are  the  mandate  of  decency 
and  progress  and  peace. 

This  drama  will  be  played  out  in  our  own 
lifetime.  Our  children  will  inherit  either  our 
success  or  our  failure.  The  world  watches 
with  hope,  and  we  approach  it  with  con- 
fidence. 

So  let  it  be  said  that  black  people  and 
white  people  working  together  achieved  on 
this  continent — which  has  suffered  so  much 
and  seen  so  much  injustice — a  new  era  of 
peace,  well-being  and  human  dignity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 


CLINICAL     LABORATORIES      IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF   1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1737 »  to  amend  tlie 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  uniform  standards 
of  licensing  and  regulation  of  clinical 
laboratories,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval the  Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act  of  1976  (S.  1737) .  which 
was  reported  from  my  committee  on 
February  17  and  unanimously  approved 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Febru- 
ary 26.  This  is  a  vitally  important  bill 
because  the  clinical  laboratory  represents 
a  major  and  costly  component  of  the  Na- 
tion s  health  network.  In  1974,  almost  3 
billion  tests,  approximately  15  diagnostic 
tests  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  were  conducted  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  Nation  of  $8  billion.  By  1980,  it 
is  estimated  that  some  8.8  billion  clinical 
laboratory  tests  will  annually  be  con- 
ducted at  a  cost  of  $15  billion.  We  are 
justifiably  concerned  with  costs,  which 
in  the  laboratory  industry  increases  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  higher  than 
the  costs  for  health  in  general,  but  we  are 
equally  concerned  and  preoccupied  with 
quality.  This  act's  fundamental  goal  is 
laboratory  improvement,  which  State 
and  Federal  Governments  foster,  profes- 
sional associations  sponsor,  laboratory 
directors  attempt  to  achieve,  and  upon 
which  our  public  health  depends. 

Yet  despite  the  support  for  this  desid- 
eratum of  health  care,  laboratory  im- 
provement efforts  remain  illusory.  This 
act,  which  I  am  honored  to  cosponsor 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Javits,  who  as  you  know  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  1967  clinical  lab- 
oratories improvement  legislation,  goes 
far  to  assure  quality,  protect  the  public's 
health,  lessen  the  potential  for  mischief 
and  end  the  bureaucratic  problems  at- 
tendant to  the  implementation  of  tlie 
original.  Federal  clinical  laboratories 
improvement  program. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  the  regulation  of  clin- 
ical laboratories  as  a  separate  issue  was 
first  sharply  defined  in  the  mid-1960's. 
Following  a  decade  of  investigations  by 
individuals,  professional  societies  and 
States  public  health  laboratory  authori- 
ties, it  had  become  clear  that  the  system 


which  supplied  laboratory  information 
to  physicians  was,  at  least  in  part,  se- 
riously compromised  by  technical  incom- 
petence, technological  barriers,  fraudu- 
lent practice  or  combinations  thereof, 
and  that  some  form  of  regulatory  action 
was  necessary. 

The  first  of  such  actions  were  taken  by 
the  States,  with  or  without  specific  stat- 
utory regulatory  authority,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia ar :  examples  of  the  more  vigorous 
of  these  State  efforts  where  the  quality 
of  clinical  laboratory  performance  was 
significantly  improved.  Not  all  States 
were  able  to  mount  such  progi-ams,  and 
increasingly  the  impact  of  such  State 
programs  was  being  avoided  by  the  oper- 
ation of  interstate  laboratories  to  which 
State  standards  did  not  apply.  Some 
States  attempted  to  solve  this  interstate 
problem  by  prohibiting  out-of -State  ad- 
vertising of  laboratory  services,  or  by  re- 
quiring State  licensure  even  for  labora- 
tories outside  that  State. 

It  was  the  passage  of  the  medicare  leg- 
islation that  first  established  standards, 
but  only  for  those  laboratories  receiving 
Federal  funds  under  the  program.  At 
that  time,  hospitals  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals — JCAH — and  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association — AOA — were 
automatically  accepted  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  DHEW  was  prohibited  from 
setting  higher  standards  than  those  used 
by  these  two  groups.  As  a  result,  there 
were  three  sets  of  standards  for  labora- 
tories administered  imder  medicare. 

The  situation  improved  after  passage 
of  the  1972  Social  Security  Amendments, 
when  the  Secretary  was  given  authority 
to  set  standards  higher  than  those  of 
JCAH  and,  additionally,  given  the  au- 
thority to  inspect  accredited  JCAH  fa- 
cilities on  a  sample  basis. 

CLIA     1967 

The  Clinical  Laboratories  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1967 — CLIA  1967 — has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  laboratory  medicine.  In  1967, 
testimony  revealed  that  quality  varied — 
among  disciplines  within  each  labora- 
tory, among  laboratories  within  a  State, 
and  among  laboratories  in  different 
States.  A  host  of  factors  were  foimd  to 
contribute  to  substandard  quality  and  to 
variability  in  quality,  including  the  use 
of  inadequate  or  inappropriate  proce- 
dures, equipment,  reagents  and  kits; 
poorly  trained  personnel;  inadequate  in- 
ternal quality  control  mechanisms;  and 
en-ors  in  interpreting  or  transcribing 
test  results. 

Confined  as  it  was  to  laboratories  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  CLIA  1967 
was  a  limited,  though  important  and 
necessaiy  first  step  in  assuring  quality. 
When  the  clinical  laboratory  field  was 
recently  evaluated  by  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control — CDC — ^many  of  the  same 
disturbing  facts  that  had  originally  been 
foimd  in  1967  reemerged  with  respect  to 
laboratories  not  covered  by  CLIA  1967. 
For  example:  Only  interstate  labora- 
tories— just  6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  number  of  clinical  laboratories — 
are  regulated  under  CLIA  1967;  barely 
half  the  States  have  enacted  legislation 
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regarding  laboratories  and,  according  to 
CDC,  tile  majority  of  tliese  laws  are  in- 
effective: fewer  than  a  dozen  States  li- 
cense clinical  laboratoi^y  personnel;  in- 
ti-astate  laboratories  are  regulated  only 
if  they  participate  in  medicare  programs; 
hospital  laboratories  undergo  periodic 
but  cursory  examination ;  physicians'  of- 
fice labCH'atories  continue  to  operate  free- 
ly without  any  agreed  on  standards; 
fundamental  differences  exist  between 
DHEW  agencies  responsible  for  assuring 
high  quality  laboratory  work;  and  re- 
ports of  "bureaucratic  infighting"  and 
"territorial  imperatives"  within  DHEW 
continue  to  reach  my  committee. 

From  those  laboratories  that  are  pres- 
ently regulated  under  CLIA  1967  and 
medicare  superior  quality  services  were 
expected,  but  owing  to  overlapping  gov- 
ernmental jurisdicticms  and  different 
standards  this  has  not  been  the  case  in 
all  instances.  For  example,  JCAH  applies 
standards  to  4,400  hospital-based  labo- 
ratories. Seven  thousand  hospital-based 
laboratories  must  be  certified  each  year 
for  participatiwi  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, but  standards  imposed  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration — SSA — and 
JCAH  have  been  weak  and  ineffective,  in 
that  the  standards  are  lower  than  those 
imposed  by  CDC.  Other  hospital-based 
laboratories  which  engage  in  intei-state 
commerce  are  certified  by  CDC,  most  of 
which  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. CDC  also  accredits  some  600  addi- 
tional interstate  commerce  laboratories, 
so  there  is  great  confusicm  I'especting  ac- 
creditation and  licensure. 

Additional  confusion  exists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  survey /certification  pro- 
grams, CDC,  for  example,  recognizes  cer- 
tification progi-ams  conducted  by  the  Col- 
lesre  of  American  Patliologists — CAP — 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  SSA  qualifies 
laboratories  for  medicare  reimbursement 
tf  they  pass  annual  surveys  against  Fed- 
eral standards,  which  ai'e  conducted  by 
State  health  agency  personnel  for  the 
3,000  independent  laboratories  and  the 
2,500  hospital-based  laboratories  not  ac- 
credited by  JCAH.  It  is  apparent  that 
uniformity  in  laboratory  regulation  is  il- 
lu.soiy. 

E\'en  DHEW's  Forwaid  Plan  for 
Health — 1976-80,  recognized  serious 
and  widespread  deficiencies  in  the  labo- 
ratory field  and  concluded  tliat  "Neither 
patients  nor  clinicians  have  any  way  to 
know  the  confidence  they  can  place  in 
tests  perfoiTned  by  clinical  laboratories." 

CLIA    197fi 

The  problems  that  I  have  briefiy  out- 
lined above.  Mi-.  President,  can  be  effec- 
tively remedied.  The  Clinical  Labora- 
tories Improvement  Act — CLIA  1976 — 
S.  1737.  is  a  thorough  revision  of  CLIA 
1967.  The  principal  goal  of  S.  1737  is 
Quality  assurance,  and  its  key  theme  i-s 
unification  with  one  set  of  Federal  regu- 
lations to  end  gaps — which  favor  certain 
laboratories  competitively — and  confu- 
sions— over  which  Federal  programs  and 
standards  cover  which  laboratories. 

Under  the  provision  of  CLIA  1976,  tlie 
Secretai-y  of  DHEW  shall  regulate  by  li- 
censing clinical  laboratories  which  solicit 
or  accept  diagnostic  specimens  for  test- 
ing services. 

The  ba.sic  method  of  regulation  con- 


templated in  the  repoiled  bill  is  imple- 
mentation of  a  licensure  syst^n  based 
upon  compliance  with  quality  ass\n"ance 
standards.  The  Secretary  of  DHEW 
would  be  authorized  to  set  these  stand- 
ards and  he  would  be  directed  to  assure 
that  the  standards  provided  for  adequate 
internal  quality  control  programs,  in- 
cluding tlie  maintenance  of  records,  sur- 
veillance of  equipment  and  facilities,  es- 
tablishment of  personnel  qualifications 
and  the  development  of  an  objective  sys- 
tem of  proficiency  testing  and  safeguards 
to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  collection, 
processing,  and  transmission  of  mate- 
rials by  collection  stations. 

Enacted  to  regulate  the  quality  of  per- 
formance of  laboratories,  Mr.  President. 
CLIA  1967  has  performed  adequately  but 
certainly  less  than  optimally.  When  en- 
acted, it  was  recognized  that  overlapping 
regulatory  authority  had  been  created. 
But  it  was  not  then  apparent  that  two, 
quite  dissimilar  philosophies  of  regula- 
tion had  been  established.  The  medicare 
approach  depends  primarily  upon  the 
formulation  of  conditions  and  stand- 
ards" which  then  serve  as  guidelines  to 
State  examiners  who  make  a  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  services  provided  are 
of  such  quality  as  to  be  reimbursable.  On 
the  other  hand,  CLIA  1967  and  its  at- 
tendant regulations  were  written  to  sup- 
ply such  conditions  and  standards,  ad- 
herence to  which  was  required  to  main- 
tain a  license  to  operate  in  interstate 
commerce. 

CLIA  1976  attempts  to  realine  these 
regulatory  philosophies  into  a  coherent 
and  uniform  program,  a  process  begun 
in  1972  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee when  it  was  recognized  that  the  two 
separate  programs  operated  under  sep- 
arate regulations  through  separate  often 
duplicative  administrative  mechanisms. 

My  committee  shares  the  concern  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  CUA  1976 
specifically  addresses  the  problem  of 
program  coordination  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  uniform  regu- 
latory program  for  the  certification  and 
regulatory  fmictions  presently  adminis- 
tered under  medicare,  medicaid;  and 
CLIA  1976,  as  well  as  the  expanded  func- 
tions under  the  bUl  with  respect  to  cur- 
rently unregulated  clinical  laboratories. 

DHEW 

During  tlie  hearings  before  my  com- 
mittee— see  below  for  further  details — 
we  learned  that  an  interagency  agree- 
ment had  been  developed  by  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  laboratory  reg- 
ulation. If  implemented,  and  we  were 
assui'ed  it  ah-eady  had  been,  tlie  con- 
cordant would  merge  tlie  standard  setting 
and  administration  of  the  two  existing 
programs.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed merger,  scientific  and  technical 
standards  would  be  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance — BQA. 
The  Bui-eau  of  Health  Insm'ance — 
BHI — would  administer  regulator.v 
functions  for  both  programs  tlirougii 
arrangements  with  State  health  agen- 
cies following  the  system  now  used  for 
approval  of  facilities  imder  the  medi- 
care program.  Additionally,  By  A — if  it 
were  adequately  funded — would  have  an 
advisoi-y,  consultative,  and  monitoring 
role  of  State,  on-site  survey  activity  as 


well  as  responsibility  for  laboratory  im- 
provement. 

As  we  asceriained  in  the  course  of 
questioning  during  the  hearings.  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooper,  DHEWs  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  agreed  that  S. 
1737  had  prompted  DHEWs  merger 
plans.  CLIA.  1976  is  consistent  with  the 
directions  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  and  will  assure  that  the  long 
awaited  and  promised  agreement  will 
indeed  be  implemented. 

The  bUl  fm-ther  provides  the  Secretary 
witli  the  necessary  flexibility  to  coordi- 
nate the  laboratories  improvement  pro- 
gi-am  with  existing  regulatory  programs. 
Under  the  medicare  program,  for  exam- 
ple, standards  aie  set  by  the  Secretary 
and  agreements  made  with  States  to 
carry  out  on-site  sur\'eys.  Determina- 
tions are  also  made  as  to  whether  pro- 
viders meet  Federal  standards,  as  well 
as  for  full  State  participation  in  pro- 
gi-am  administration. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  in- 
stances where  States  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  elect  to  qiialify  for  dele- 
gated licensure  authority,  as  provided 
for  under  CLIA  1976,  the  medicare  cer- 
tification system  should  be  utilized  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  onsite 
sm-vey  of  laboratories.  Review  and  ap- 
proval for  licensure  would  be  retained  by 
the  Secretary,  as  is  cm-rently  the  case 
under  the  medicare  program. 

HE.^MNGS 

Hearings  on  S.  1737  were  held  on  Sep- 
tember 8  and  9.  1975.  Witnesses  repre- 
senting all  segments  of  the  laboratory 
community  testified  on  the  bill's  ap- 
proach to  basic  issues.  For  example:  Is 
there  a  need  for  central  regulatory  au- 
thority within  DHEW;  should  Congress 
fix  responsibihty  in  a  single  administi'a- 
tive  unit  or  require  the  Secretary  to  do 
so;  to  what  extent  should  State  agencies 
be  required  to  monitor  and  evaluate  clin- 
ical laboratories  du-ectly;  when  and  how 
should  physicians'  oflBce  laboratories  be 
regulated;  is  the  bill  likely  to  produce  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  approach  to 
personnel  and  facility  standards;  what 
role  should  proficiency  testing  play  in 
assui-ing  reliability  of  laboratory  results; 
and,  has  the  public  been  adequately  pro- 
tected? The  following  paragraphs  are  a 
summary  of  representative  testimony 
presented  before  my  committee. 

H.1S   TlIE   PUBLIC   BEEN    ADE0V.1TELY    PEOTECTED' 

Three  DHEW  agencies  presently  have 
a  role  in  the  licensure  and  inspection  pro- 
gram of  laboratories — the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Bureau  of  Quality 
Assm-ance,  and  SSAs  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance.  These  agencies  have  long 
been  involved  in  jurisdictional  disputes 
over  administration  of  laboratory  legis- 
lation. 

BHI  and  BQA  oversee  the  efforts  of 
State  agencies  v.hich  inspect  medicare, 
and  CDC  inspects  and  licenses  interstate 
laboratories  under  CLIA  1967.  At  present 
there  are  approximately  7,000  hospital 
laboratories  and  3,000  independent  lab- 
oratories in  the  medicare  program  and 
950  laboratories  in  the  CUA  program. 
Many  medicare  and  CLIA  laboratories 
are  held  to  different  standards  since  thev 
fall  imder  different  statute.*;.  Moreo\"er. 
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resources.  S.  1737  was  silent  on  the  spe- 
cific locus  for  OCL,  as  is  the  committee's 
bill,  in  an  effort  to  give  the  Secretary 
necessary  flexibility  in  this  regard  as  he 
establishes  the  Office. 

WHO     SHOULD     LICENSE     L.\BOnATORIES? 

Most  of  the  witnesses  supported  the 
bill's  contention  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  regulate  and  license  lab- 
oratories, or  delegate  authority  to  the 
States. 

Disagreement  revolved  around  S.  1737's 
exclusion  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists  Inspection  and  Accredita- 
tion Program  for  the  licensure  process. 
Under  CLIA  1967,  CAP's  I.  &  A.  program 
was  granted  equivalency  status  by  CDC, 
and  laboratories  participating  in  CAP's 
program  were  exempted  from  additional 
inspection  by  Federal  agents.  S.  1737  as 
introduced  took  away  CAP's  special 
status. 

The  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  peer  review. 
Some  witnesses,  such  as  Drs.  Shaeffer, 
Gcldfield,  and  Whalen  felt  very  strongly 
that  peer  review  is  no  substitute  for  Gov- 
ernment licensure.  Although  CAP's  pro- 
gram was  agreed  to  be  an  excellent  ad- 
junct to  internal  quality  control  plans, 
these  witnesses  were  strongly  opposed  to 
any  participation  by  CAP  in  inspection 
or  licensure  processes. 

Dr.  Hausler  and  Dr.  Howard  Bodily, 
for  example,  believed  that  professional 
societies  had  much  to  contribute  to  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  laboratory 
certification  programs,  but  unlike  CDC's 
David  Sencer  and  Dr.  Michael  O'Sulli- 
van  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  who  favor  CAP's 
continued  special  status,  Hausler  and 
Bodily  contended  that  the  delegation  of 
certification  authority  to  professional  so- 
cieties is  not  in  the  best  interest  to  the 
public  and  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
to  take  disciplinary  action  when  nec- 
essary. CAP  was  opposed  to  the  bill's 
approach  as  introduced.  They  have  been 
in  the  business  for  some  time  now  and 
contend  that  they  have  done  an  admir- 
able job.  Laboratories,  they  feel,  should 
have  a  nongovernmental  inspection  and 
proficiency  testing  program.  The  reported 
bill  granted  equivalency  to  qualified  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entities  which 
have  adopted  standards  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  DHEW's. 

'.VHICH     LABOR.^TORIES    SHOULD    BE    REGDLATED? 

As  introduced,  the  bill  provided  for  an 
extension  of  laboratory  regulation  to  all 
laboratories  except  those  in  physicians' 
offices,  which  the  Secretai-y,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, may  choose  to  exempt.  The  larg- 
er, independent  laboratories  which  are 
already  regulated  by  CLIA,  Medicare,  or 
both,  predictably  advocat€d  extension  of 
regulation  to  all  laboratories  in  order  to 
ensure  that  all  laboratories  were  on  an 
equal  footing.  Dr.  Leo  Gehrig  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and  his 
colleague  from  a  small,  rural  hospital  in 
Idaho,  Mrs.  Pearl  Fryar,  requested  ex- 
emptions for  the  rural  hospitals.  Dr. 
Gehrig  pointed  out  that  high  quality 
laboratoiy  services  of  every  type,  in 
every  community,  could  not  be  provided 
at  affordable  costs,  no  matter  how  ad- 
mirable the  concept. 

Mrs.  Fryar  pointed  out  that  not  every 
laboratory  does  enough  tests  to  pay  for 


a  large  scale  quality  control  program 
or  the  hiring  of  a  full-time  laboratory 
director,  or  other  personnel  with  man- 
dated credentials.  She  calculated  that  to 
provide  a  registered  technologist  on  all 
shifts  would  increase  (their)  costs  some 
$2,400  per  month  in  a  lab  which  grossed 
$2,681  during  an  average  month.  This 
would  increase  by  $4.80  the  average  cost 
per  laboratory  test.  Dr.  Schaeffer  and 
others,  however,  believed  that  a  small 
lab  should  do  only  what  it  can;  no  lab 
work  is  better  than  poor  lab  work,  he 
concluded.  Dr.  O'Sullivan  offered  the  rec- 
ommendation that  a  waiver  be  extended 
to  the  small  rural  hospitals  to  give  them 
time  to  comply  with  that  provision  of 
the  Act. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Stafford  and  in  the  bill  I  pre- 
sent today  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
waive  for  2  years  personnel  standards 
for  those  laboratories  located  in  rural 
hospitals  with  fewer  than  100  beds.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Secretary  may  continue  the 
waiver  after  the  initial  2  years  if  the 
hospital  meets  DHEW  quality  control 
standards  or  employs  personnel  who  have 
successfully  passed  specific  job-related 
proficiency  tests  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

PHYSICIANS'    OFFICE   LAEORATORIES 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  for  ex- 
emption of  physicians'  office  laboratories 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Physi- 
cians who  testified  as  a  panel — Drs. 
Shoen,  Schroeder,  Bathold,  and  Cham- 
bers— all  favored  inclusion  of  physicians' 
office  laboratories  as  did  Dr.  Paul  Brown, 
American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Morton  Schwartz,  American 
Association  of  Clinical  Chemists  and 
Sloan  Kettering;  Mr.  Bernard  Diamond, 
American  Association  of  Bioanalysts; 
Ms.  Sylvia  Blatt,  NYC;  Ms.  Nancy 
Preuss,  Amei-ican  Society  for  Medical 
Technology;  and  Drs.  Schaeffer,  Whalen, 
Bodily,  and  Hausler.  None  agreed  with 
representatives  of  the  College  of  Ameri- 
can Pathologists  or  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Clinical  Pathologj'  that  there 
was  any  medical  justification  for  ex- 
empting physicians'  office  laboratories 
from  regulation,  although  Dr.  Barthold — 
American  Society  for  Internal  Medi- 
cine— urged  that  physicians  with  office 
labs  be  required  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
ficiency testing  program  that  would  spe- 
cifically be  designed  for  them,  separate 
from  the  ones  required  of  independent 
laboratories. 

A  unique  idea  was  advanced  by  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  of  Georgetown,  who 
proposed  that  physicians  submit  an  "af- 
fidavit" to  the  Secretary  of  DHEW.  In 
essence,  his  idea  was  that  office  labora- 
tories would  be  regulated  through  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  physician-owner 
would  submit  detailed  information  to  the 
Secretary — information,  for  example, 
which  described  the  qualifications  of 
nonphysician  lab  workers  who  conduct 
tests,  collect  specimens,  or  transmit 
them;  the  quantity  and  type  of  tests 
each  employee  does ;  and  the  scores  each 
shows  in  a  proficiency  testing  program. 
The  reason  for  my  committee's  inter- 
est in  physicians'  office  laboratories  is 
that  such  tests  have  .is  significant  an 
impact  on  the  Nation's  health  as  does 
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the  testing  done  in  large  laboratories 
cui'rently  regulated  by  CLIA.  No  matter 
how  simple  the  office  tests  they  are  as 
directly  relevant  to  the  quality  of  pa- 
tient care  across  the  Nation  as  ai'e  the 
more  complex  tests  done  for  specialists 
m  the  large  clinical  laboratories. 

The  affidavit  approach,  a  prominent 
and  integral  feature  of  the  committee's 
bill,  was  approved  unanimously. 

HAS    THE    PtTBLlC    BEEN    ADEQUATELY 
PROTECTED 

The  admmistration  maintained  that 
CLIA  1967  works,  that  Agency  disagree- 
ment has  lessened,  that  an  interagency 
agreement  has  been  signed  and  that  lab 
performance  has  improved.  Legislation 
to  establish  a  new  governmental  en- 
tity in  the  clinical  laboratory  field,  the 
administration  contends,  would  be  no 
more  capable  of  making  progi-ess  than 
the  authority  already  in  existing  law. 

Dr.  Shaeffer  agi'eed  with  DHEW's  tes- 
timony that  there  has  been  improvement 
in  the  clinical  laboratories  field  since  the 
enactment  of  CLIA  1967.  But  for  tests 
which  are  perf  onned  by  the  millions  each 
day,  even  an  accuracy  rate  of  90  percent 
could  quickly  add  up  to  a  million  errors. 
"To  put  it  in  simple  qualitative  teims," 
Dr.  Shaeffer  testified,  "We  say,  yes;  the 
quality  of  laboratory  work  has  improved. 
It  has  changed  from  horrible  to  bad." 
And  after  an  exhaustive  survey  of  lab- 
oratory conditions  In  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Goldfield  reached  a  similar  conclusion. 
"I  do  not  think  the  point  has  to  be  la- 
bored further,"  he  testified,  "Objective 
evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  serious 
problems  exist  with  the  quality  of  per- 
formance of  clinical  laboratory  tests,  and 
that  these  problems  can  be  detected  In 
all  classes  of  clinical  laboratories.  The 
public  interest  in  assuring  a  reasonably 
adequate  quality  of  performance  of  clin- 
ical laboratory  testing  is  not  now  being 
met." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Paul  Brown,  a  patholo- 
gist and  then  current  president  of  CLA, 
testified  that  enactment  of  CLIA  1976 
was  essential  because  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  laboratories  presently  operate 
free  of  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  at  least  26  States  have  no 
mandatory  program  applicable  to  lab- 
oratoi-y  perfonnance.  And  only  five  States 
have  developed  comprehensive  require- 
ments which  necessitate  that  a  clinical 
laboratoi-y  adopt  an  internal  quality  con- 
trol program,  employ  persomiel  meeting 
prescribed  educational  and  experiential 
)>rerequisites,  successfully  participate  in 
a  proficiency  testing  program  and  prop- 
erly maintain  faciUties,  instiTunents,  and 
records. 

Until  recently,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  anyone 
would  have  been  able  to  open  a  labora- 
tory without  a  license,  perform  tests,  Ig- 
nore quality  control  procedures,  use 
outdated  reagents  and  be  completely  ig- 
nored by  any  official  agency  just  as  long 
as  the  laboratoi-y  decided  not  to  partici- 
pate in  a  voluntary  proficiency  testing 
program.  CLIA  1976  will  end  these  prac- 
tices and  will  doubtless  prompt  other 
States  to  take  appropriate  legislative 
action. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  I 


asked  Dr.  Goldfield  about  his  evidence.  I 
wondered  why  data  obtained  in  New  Jer- 
sey differed  from  that  presented  by  the 
administration.  Goldfield  replied  that 
DHEW's  data  showing  general  Improve- 
ment in  laboratory  work  were  based  on  a 
small  part  of  the  laboi-atory  field — only 
those  independent  laboi-atories  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  which  are  usu- 
ally the  best  performing  laboratories. 

DHEW's  data  omitted  the  so-called 
"Mom  and  Pop"  laboratories  and  those 
in  small  hospitals.  Then  DHEW  presents 
"an  overly  rosy  picture?"  I  asked.  "Yes, 
indeed,"  was  Dr.  Goldfield's  reply. 

Such  cognitive  dissonance  pervades 
the  hearing  transcript,  Mr.  President. 
The  administration  wants  no  new  legis- 
lative Initiative.  The  College  of  Ameri- 
can Pathologists  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Clinical  Pathologists — ASCP — 
say,  as  they  did  In  1967,  that  things  have 
never  been  better — and  that  we  should 
wait,  study,  and  let  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor do  It  by  themselves. 

But  Mr.  President,  my  committee  does 
not  agree  with 'those  few  witnesses  who 
opposed  legislative  action.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  affirmative,  positive  ac- 
tion Is  Indicated  and  conciirs  with  Sen- 
ator Javits'  sentiments,  expressed  in  an 
exchange  with  a  representative  from 
ASCP,  that  "People  are  being  very  badly 
hurt.  So  [the  Congress  will]  often  have 
to  act,  as  we  will.  In  my  judgment,  be 
duty  bound  to  do  In  this  case  •  •  • 
You  tell  us  to  wait.  This  may  suit  the 
professionals,  and  I  do  not  see  why  It 
should — ^but  it  certainly  does  not  suit 
the  people." 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  gaps  in  lab- 
oratoiy standards  continue  to  exist,  as 
long  as  there  is  fragmented  jurisdiction 
and  ambiguous  regulation,  then  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  will  be  great  and  the 
public's  health  continue  to  be  In  jeop- 
ardy. Faulty  diagnosis  will  continue  to 
end  In  tragedy  for  some  and  cause  deep 
concern  about  the  reliability  of  tests  for 
others.  CLIA  1976  will  lessen  the  po- 
tential for  mischief,  assure  quality,  and 
rationalize  and  simplify  the  Federal 
effort,  which  Is  presently  marred  by 
bureaucratic  confusion  and  infighting. 

FRAUD     AND     ABUSE     IN     CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

A  recently  published  staff  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  concludes  that  clinical  lab- 
oratory sei-vices  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  are  frequently  subject  to  fraud 
and  abuse.  The  number  of  specific  of- 
fenders identified  in  the  report  of  Sena- 
tor Moss'  subcommittee  has  been  small, 
but  the  proportion  of  public  funds  mis- 
used for  laboratory'  services  has  been 
large.  For  example,  16  clinical  laborator- 
ies control  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
medicaid  business  in  New  York,  12  con- 
trol more  than  60  percent  in  New  Jersey, 
and  21  control  80  percent  of  the  medic- 
aid business  in  Illinois. 

Senator  Moss'  committee  additionally 
revealed  that  kickbacks  are  so  rampant 
that  some  clinical  laboratories  are  vir- 
tually barred  from  obtaining  a  medicaid 
account  unless  they  promise  monetary 
compensation.  For  example,  personnel 
at  an  Illinois  hospital  laboratory  re- 
vealed that  they  had  spent  a  great  deal 


of  money  for  new,  sophisticated  labora- 
tory equipment  only  to  find  that  they 
were  imable  to  acquire  outpatient  busi- 
ness. 

Hospital  officials  stated  that  physicians 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  receiving 
kickbacks  that  they  insisted  upon  con- 
tinued payments  for  their  business.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  large  clinical 
laboratory  corporation  told  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  on  Investigations 
that  only  $10,000  of  his  laboratory's  more 
than  $2  million  annual  business  in  that 
State  was  a  result  of  medicaid  payments. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  this  low  figure 
was  his  board's  decision  to  avoid  kick- 
back arrangements.  In  Illinois  another 
scheme  was  used.  Physicians  chose  not 
to  receive  fraudulent  rebates;  Instead 
funds  were  passed  on  to  clinic  owners 
who  then  employed  physicians  on  a  con- 
tractual basis. 

Illinois  investigators  have  revealed 
that  laboratories  In  that  State  are  under 
pressure  to  maximize  the  number  of 
medical  tests  given  to  medicare.,  and 
medicaid  patients.  One  laboratoiy  tech- 
nician was  Instructed  to  give  a  patient  10 
tests  because  "the  State  pays  for  it."  A 
laboratory  administrator  was  advised  by 
a  peer  to  pr(»note  his  medical  clinic  in  a 
neighborhood  rather  than  in  one  with 
a  high  percentage  of  old  people  because 
"there  is  not  any  mcmey  in  these  old 
people.  Old  people  are  dried  up.  There  is 
not  much  blood  you  can  draw  out  of  old 
people." 

Mr.  President,  ibis  cynical  and  self- 
serving  attitude  is  all  too  prevalent  in 
the  clinical  laboratory  Industry  and  must 
be  con'ected. 

Senator  Moss'  report  concludes  that 
at  least  $45  million  of  the  $213  milhon 
in  medicare  and  medicaid  payments  for 
clinical  laboratories  is  either  fraudulent 
or  unnecessary.  This  means  that  almost 
$1  out  of  every  $5  spent  for  laboratory 
services  is  wasted.  In  a  larger  context, 
some  experts  estimate  that  10  percent 
of  the  $12  billion  in  payments  for  labor- 
atory senices  last  year  consisted  of 
fraudulent  or  questionable  pasonent.  By 
this  standard,  the  total  volume  of  fraud 
and  abuse  may  be  more  than  $1.2  billion 
per  year. 

In  practical  terms,  Mr.  President,  the 
available  information  indicates  that  any 
clinical  laboratory  so  inclined  can  bill 
medicaid  for  a  patient  a  doctor  has  never 
seen,  for  blood  never  drawn,  for  tests 
never  performed  or  at  a  rate  exceeding 
four  times  the  cost  and  twice  the  prevail- 
ing charge  for  private-paying  patients. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  nearly  absolute 
assurance  of  not  being  caught  or  prose- 
cuted. 

However,  by  employing  such  means  as 
publishing  fee  schedules,  proper  monitor- 
ing and  sxuyeillance,  and  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  current  or  pending  laws 
and  regulations,  including  the  bill  that 
we  now  present  to  the  Senate,  much  of 
the  current  medicaid  expense  and  re- 
vealed abuses  would  be  markedly  re- 
duced. And,  attendant  to  this  savings 
in  cost,  there  would  be  an  improvement 
in  quality  since  we  have  found  in  our 
studies  that  quaUty  is  indeed  affected 
when  kickbacks  and  other  fraudulent 
abuses  have  been  detected. 
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My  committee  is  indeb  ,ed 
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Chamber.  We  are  gratifi^ 
port  presents,  as  its  first 
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enactment  of  the  very  bil 
day— S.  1737.  the  Cliniwjl 
Improvement  Act  of  1976 
that  the  amendment  adopted 
mittee,  introduced  by 
Senator  EACLrxoiT,  which 
any  laboratory  found  to 
rebates  or  kickbacks  or  other 
duct  shall  have  its  licens; 
be  acceptable  to  the  senio: 
Utah.  Additionally,  ths 
bate  also  Incorporates 
which  provides  the 
authority  necessary  to 
tory's  financial,  economii: 
data,  as  well  as  its  fee 
tractual   relationships   t\ 
clients. 

BtTMMART  OF  CXtA 

Mr.  President,  let  me  iiow 
view  the  essential  fcd.ture! 

First.  S.  1737  expands 
ing  to  all  clinical 
would  set  standards  and 
self  or  delegate 
having  statutory  program ; 
eral  criteria.  The  Secret 
contract,  as  it  does  in  it.s 
grams,  with  Slate  heal 
for  enforcement,  or  a 
gated  Federal  autiiority 
law   or   adopts   approprij4te 
under  existing  law.  Priv 
crediting  groups  could 
enforce  standards  if  the; 
requirements,  but  no 
censure  to  privately  b<. 
tories  is  provided. 

Second.  If  the  Secretar 
empt  physicians'  office 
tain  informatioci  must  bt 
a  minimum,  doctors  would 
scribe,  the  qualiOcations 
personnel    who    conducts 
specimens,  or  trarismit 
tity  and  type  of  tests  each 
and  the  score  each  show 
ciency  testing. 

Third.    An   advisory 
created,  with  membershij 
sons,  to  include 
tionally  recognized 
ing  bodies,  directors  of 
licensing  programs 
lie.  and  not  more  than 
are  owners,   operators, 
laboratories. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary 
to  waive  for  2  years 
for  laboratory  techniciaiis 
hospitals  with  fewer  than 
cated  in  a  rnral  area.  The 
continue  the  waiver 
years  if  the  latxjratory 
quality-control  standard^ 
personnel  who  have 
specific.  Job-related 
nation  derrfoped  by  the 
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a  bureaucratic  melange  as  it  attempts  to 
impose  three  different  sets  of  quality  as- 
surance standards  on  laboratories  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  S.  1737  establishes, 
through  an  Office  of  Clinical  Labora- 
tories, one  set  of  tiniform  standards. 

Sixth.  Concerned  as  we  were  about 
financial  transactions,  S.  1737  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  issue  no  license 
unless  it  has  received  from  the  applying 
laboratory  "an  accurate,  itemized  sched- 
vde  of  all  current  rates  charged  by  the 
applicant  for  those  laboratory  serv- 
ices *  *  •  and  such  other  information  as 
may  be  necessary,  including  full  dis- 
closures of  any  current  contractural  re- 
lationships, written  or  oral,  between  tlie 
applicant  and  physician  respecting  such 
services." 

Seventh.  As  Senator  Moss'  committee 
has  determined,  a  percentage  of  labora- 
tories engage  in  such  illegal  practices  as 
rebates  and  kickbacks.  Such  abuses  in- 
crease the  cost  of  laboratory  testing  and 
violate  existing  statutes.  S.  1737  specifi- 
cally provides  that  laboratories  found  to 
be  engaging  in  illegal  financial  abuses 
will  be  subject  to  revocation  of  its  license. 
Laboratories  engaged  in  fraudulent  bill- 
ing and  kickback  arrangements  should 
not  be  licensed  to  conduct  business. 

Eighth.  S.  1737  also  prohibits  a  labora- 
tory from  discriminating  against  an  em- 
ployee v.ho  attempts  to  assui-e  the  pro- 
vision of  quality  services  by  alerting  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  possible  deficiencres 
that  exi^t  in  the  laboratoi-y. 

Ninth.  Both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
whose  Federal  laboratories  are  not  in- 
cluded under  CLIA  1976.  will  be  en- 
couraged to  use  DHEW  laboratoiy  stand- 
ards. Since  these  Federal  agencies  aie 
not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  my  conunittee, 
DHEW  win  be  required  to  notify  DOD 
and  VA  about  DHEW  standards.  Repre- 
sentatives from  DOD  and  VA  will  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  advisoi-y  council. 

Tenth.  Finally-,  S.  1737  authorizes  up 
to  $15  million  a  year  as  the  75  percent 
Federal  shai'e  of  the  financing  of  State- 
delegated  programs. 

SUPPOBT  FCA  CLIA  187« 

Mr.  President,  on  file  in  my  commit- 
tee's office  there  are  countless  letters  in 
support  of  S.  1737.  These  letters  come 
from  the  dedicated  men  and  womeia  who 
daily  wcwrk  in  clinical  laboratories — from 
technologists  and  technicians,  fi-om  lab- 
oratory supervisoi-s,  from  owners  of  both 
the  small  and  large  clinical  laboratories, 
from  phj'sicians,  and  from  State  officials. 

A  poll  of  those  closely  associated  with 
the  cUnical  laboratory  field — the  chief 
medical  technologists  and  their  assist- 
ants, the  laboratorj'  supervisors  and 
laboratory  managers  currently  working 
in  both  hospital  and  nonhospital — inde- 
pendent— clinical  laboratories — ^reveals 
overwhelming  support  for  the  bill.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  this  ma- 
terial in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OR»,  as  follows : 

AsviLd.  1976. 

Hon.  ESWABD  M.  KXUXtDY, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health,    U.S. 
Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Sekatok   Kennedy;    Under   separate 


caver,  T  am  forwarding  to  your  attention  ap- 
proximately 1,000  responses  to  an  <q)tnion 
poll  recently  conducted  by  Medical  Lab  con- 
offl-ning  S.  1737.  "The  Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act." 

We  feel  that  no  testimony  is  complete 
uale.s3  it  includes  the  opinions  of  all  those 
people  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  this 
legislation.  Accordingly,  we  have  sought  tlio 
views  of  our  readers  on  S.  1737,  since  they 
are  the  professlonalB  who  are  most  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  day-to-day  supervision  of 
clinical  laboratories  in  the  United  States. 

The  responses  received  are  forwarded  to 
you,  and  to  Senator  Jacob  Javits  as  the 
Subcommittee's  ranking  minority  member. 
to  provide  direct  testimony  by  Chief  Medical 
Technologists,  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Tech- 
nologists, Laboratory  Supervisors  and  Labo- 
ratory Managers  currently  working  in  both 
hospital  and  non-hoepital  (independent) 
clinical  laboratories. 

Enclosed  with  this  latter  Is  an  analysis  of 
their  collective  views,  based  upon  a  sub- 
sampling  of  700  respons?s.  You  will  note  that 
in  some  instances,  the  majority  opinions  of 
these  laboratory  professionals  are  at  odds 
with  tlie  testimony  offered  by  executives  of 
the  aFsorlations  and  registries  to  which  they 
belong.  I  belle%-e  this  should  be  an  im- 
portant consideration  la  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  those  memb?rs  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Medical  Technology  vvho  respond- 
ed to  this  poll,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  take  their  views  into  coaiBideratlon 
R3  expert  testimony  on  S.  1737. 
t-incei-ely  yours. 

Jon  W.  Moifi. 
Associate  PublislieT  av.dSdii(,r. 

POLX    OF    CUNICAL   LaBOBATOEIES 

Should  Federal  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  establish  uniform  standards  for 
clinical  laboratories  in   tJae  United  States? 

70.2 '7  in  favor. 

29.8  ",  against. 

Should  ClAA  be  extended  to  hirtude  phy- 
sicians' office  laboratorlee? 

89.8 ',T  In  favor. 

10.1';  against. 

Should  a  separate  Office  of  CUulcal  Labora- 
tories be  established  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  administer  clinical  laboratory  ac- 
tivities in  the  U.S.? 

47.97c  In  favor. 

52.1  -;  against. 

In  lieu  of  an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories, 
which  agencies  could  best  coordinate  labora- 
tory regulatory  functions  nationally? 

65.8 'f  favor  Tlie  Center  for  Cisease  Co:i- 
trol. 

14.9',  favor  The  Biu-eau  of  Quality  As- 
surance. 

3.4 '/c  favcr  The  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance. 

15.9',  favoi' other  agencies  (primarily  state 
agencies) . 

Should  all  laboratories,  regardless  of  size 
Off  type,  be  required  to  meet  common  stand- 
ards of  proficiency  for  all  those  tests  which 
they  routinely  perform? 

78.7  <i  La  favor. 

21.3 ',6  against. 

Wlio  should  admintster  proficiency  testing 
for  clinical  laboratories? 

31.7';  favor  State  Public  Health  Depart- 
ments. 

26.1'.    favor  Professional  Societies. 

24.2  ,  favor  The  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
tiol. 

17.3';  favor  tlie  propo-sed  Office  of  Clinical 
Laboratories. 

0.6 'r  favor  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (Medicare) . 

Should  peer  group  profflclency  testing  pro- 
grams such  as  those  of  tlie  CAP  be  granted 
equivalency  status  under  Federal  law? 

68.2  '^/„  in  favor. 

31.8';,  against. 

How  should  proficiency  examinations  bo 
conducted  for  greatest  effectiveness? 
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58.9 "a  favor  mail-in  test  specimens. 

33.5%  favor  hand-carried  specimens  tested 
in  the  presence  of  inspectors. 

7.5',   favor  other  methods. 

Who  should  determine  whether  laboratories 
are  meeting  established  standards  of  per- 
formance? 

41.6%  favor  a  government  agency  (Federal 
or  state). 

39.2%  favor  peer  review  only. 

19.3%  favor  others. 

Should  uniform  nationwide  standards  for 
laboratory  personnel  be  established? 

84.8«v,  in  favor. 

15.2'/{  against. 

If  uniform  standards  were  to  be  estab- 
lished for  laboratory  personnel,  whom  should 
they  cover? 

89.9  %  favor  all  laboratory  professional  per- 
.sonnel. 

6.0 't  favor  laboratory  directors  and  super- 
visors only. 

4.0%  favor  laboratory  directors  only. 

Who  should  enforce  disciplinary  actions 
resulting  from  failure  to  meet  CLIA  stand- 
ards? 

48.8 'J,  favor  state  governments. 

37.3';;  favor  the  Federal  government. 

13.8'<  favor  other  groups. 

9.  CONCLDSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ever 
.since  physicians  held  urine  flasks  up  to 
the  light  and  noted  color  and  density, 
laboratoi-y  tests  have  become  an  essential 
component  of  our  health  network.  Most 
diagnostic  procedures  begin  when  a  phy- 
sician orders  a  laboratory  test.  When  the 
results  are  obtained,  we  accept  the  ver- 
dict without  batting  an  eye.  When  done 
accurately,  laboratoiy  tests  save  lives; 
improperly  performed  tests  yielding  false 
positives  or  negatives  provide  physicians 
with  clues  that  are  useless.  We  have 
studied  the  data  and  found  that  we  must 
not  be  as  unquestioning  as  we  have  been. 
Studies,  such  as  the  one  reported  in  1973 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
reveals  that  the  accuracy  of  perform- 
ance is  highly  variable  and  includes  a 
wide  range  of  error.  Accounts  of  shoddy 
laboratoi-y  work,  resulting  in  death  or 
debility,  continue  to  reach  my  committee. 
The  "horror  stories,"  as  they  have  come 
to  be  called,  trouble  me  deeply. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
every  patient  have  assurances  that  lab- 
oratory procedures  will  be  done  accu- 
rately and  that  samples  will  be  per- 
formed in  or  sent  to  laboratories  with 
internal  quality  controls  and  examined 
by  personnel  who  have  achieved  a  certain 
standard  of  excellence?  Should  not  a 
Federal  laboratory  program  be  based  on 
federally  determined  criteria  below 
which  no  laboratory  Ls  permitted  to  fall? 

Such  gaps  as  exist  in  our  present.  Fed- 
eral laboratory  program,  Mr.  Presiuent, 
must  be  closed. 

Ambiguous  regulation,  fragmented 
jurisdiction,  financial  abuses,  and  bur- 
eaucratic boondoggling  and  infighting 
must  end  now.  CLIA  1976  provides  that 
common  ground  to  assure  that  the  public 
will  receive  optimal  laboratoi-y  services. 
I  urge  you  to  support  this  necessai-y  leg- 
islation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  excellent  stafif  work,  which 
to  a  great  degree,  is  reflected  in  this  bill. 
During  its  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion our  committee  has  had  the  expertise 
of  Dr.  Arthur  VLicltear,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. His  dedication  to  detail  and  breadth 


of  perspective  have  added  immeasurablv 
to  this  bill. 

And,  as  always,  the  bill  reflects  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  the  committee's  minority 
counsel,  Mr.  Jay  Cutler. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleagues.  Senator  Javits 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  for  their  fine 
leadership  on  tliis  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  commend  the  fine 
work  of  Senator  Moss  and  Senator 
Percy  and  their  subcommittee  on  long- 
term  care  in  this  area. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  will  not  bother 
to  repeat  the  compelling  arguments  al- 
ready presented  for  it.  During  committee 
considerataion  of  this  bill  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  addresses  a  problem 
of  great  concern  to  me,  and  to  many 
others.  The  amendment  I  offered  would 
provide  for  the  suspension,  revocation,  or 
limitation  of  any  laboratory's  license,  if 
the  Secretai'y  has  found  that  the  lab 
"has  engaged  in  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  payment  under  any 
program,  the  funds  of  which  are  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States,"  or  if  the  lab  "has  engaged  in  a 
billing  practice  which  creates  a  discrimi- 
natory effect  between  patients  reim- 
bursed in  whole  or  in  part  under  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  funds  and  pa- 
tients not  so  I'eimbursed." 

I  introduced  this  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  certain  laboratories  would  be 
deterred  from  engaging  in  fraudulent 
billing  practices  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  firmly  believe  labs 
which  engage  in  these  activities  should 
not  be  permitted  to  operate. 

In  closing,  I  hope  the  Senate  acts  af- 
firmatively on  this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Clinical  Labo- 
ratories Improvement  Act  of  1976  <S. 
1737) .  The  bill  marks  a  historic  mile- 
stone in  a  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide quality  laboratory  testing. 

Laboratory  testing  occupies  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  in  both  diag- 
nostic and  preventive  medicine.  By  1980, 
it  is  estimated  that  some  8.8  billion 
clinical  laboratory  tests  will  be  conducted 
annually  at  the  cost  of  about  $15  bil- 
lion. Up  from  4.4  billion  tests  at  a  cast 
of  $12  billion  in  1975. 

We  are  dealing  with  health  and  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans — and  every 
American  is  entitled  to  protection  from 
inaccurate  and  unreliable  lab  tests, 
which  in  great  measure  result  from  the 
failure  to  regulate  all  laboratories.  The 
bill  extends  the  coverage  of  the  Clinical 
Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of  1967 
•  Public  Law  90-174),  which  I  authored 
with  Senator  George  Murphy  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  would  be  licensure  and  estab- 
lishment of  quality  standards  for  the 
approximately  15,000  independent  and 
hospital  laboratories  which  now  operate 
essentially  free  of  meaningful  regula- 
tion. The  50,000  to  80,000  individual  phy- 
sicians offices  laboratories  not  now  cov- 
ered are  also  included.  But,  this  is 
achieved  through  a  novel  approach  in 
the  reported  bill,  which  was  based  upon 
hearing  testimony  .suggesting  detailed  in- 


formation to  be  supplied  by  the  physi- 
cian to  tlie  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  principal  featm-e  of  this  new  pro- 
vision is  the  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  short-form  physicians'  affidavit 
which  would  include  a  description  of, 
first,  the  qualifications  of  nonphysician 
laboratory  personnel  employed  in  a 
physician's  office  laboratory;  second,  the 
score  of  proficiency  testing  examinations 
taken  by  such  personnel;  and  third,  the 
quality  and  type  of  the  teste  conducted. 
Then,  in  accordance  with  such  affidavit, 
the  Secretary  would  exempt  such  physi- 
cian office  laboratory  and,  at  the  same 
time,  insure  protection  of  tiie  public's 
health. 

Tlie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee had  the  benefit  of  the  excellent 
staff  report  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  on  the 
problem  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  clinical 
laboratories.  In  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's staff  and  investigators  conclusion 
"that  clinical  laboratory  services  \mder 
medicare  and  medicaid  are  fraught  with 
fraud  and  rampant  abuse"  the  bill  as 
introduced  was  amended  to  provide: 

First.  Revocation  or  suspension  of  a 
license  where  it  has  been  determined 
that  an  owner  or  operator  of  a  labora- 
tory, first,  has  offered,  paid,  solicited,  or 
received  any  kickback  or  bribe  in  the 
form  of  money  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  in  connection  with  the  provision 
of  chnical  laboratory  services;  second, 
has  engaged  in  any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  obtaining  payment  under  any 
program,  the  fmids  for  which  are  pro- 
vided in  whole  or  in  part  by  tlie  United 
States;  and  third,  has  engaged  in  a  bill- 
ing practice  wliich  creates  a  discrimina- 
tory effect  between  patiente  reimbursed 
in  whole  or  in  part  imder  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  fluids  and  patients  not 
so  reimbursed. 

Second.  Tlie  license  application  con- 
tair.s  an  accurate  itemized  schedule — 
including  common  gi-oupings  of  tests — 
of  all  current  rates  charged  for  labora- 
tory services  and  full  disclosures  of  con- 
tractual relationships  between  the  ap- 
plicant and  physicians  respecting  lab 
services. 

The  provision  of  quality  laboratory 
testing  services  is  vital  and  the  reported 
bill,  seeks  to  achieve  that  goal  by  pro- 
hibiting a  laboi-atory  from  discriminat- 
ing against  an  employee  who  alerts  Gov- 
ernment officials  about  possible  defi- 
ciencies that  exist  in  the  laboratory. 

Tlie  need  for  such  a  provision  is  per- 
haps best  understood  in  the  context  of 
the  tragic  human  consequences  of  in- 
adequate laboratory  testine. 

While  the  printed  word  is  limited  m 
portraying  human  suffering,  to  provide 
some  insight  into  the  human  dimension 
of  the  need  for  quality  laboratory  p>er- 
formance  standard,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  few  brief  abstracts  of  ac- 
tual case  citations: 

BELLMON  AMENDMENT 

I  believe  this  amendment  strengthens 
and  improves  this  biU.  It  provides  not 
only  explicit  authority  to  obtain  Impor- 
tant financial  and  pricing  data  related  to 
the  operation  of  clinical  labs  but  also 
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mentary and  duplicative  approach  to 
laboratory  regulation — I  believe  that 
such  OflSce  can  also  have  another  di- 
mension beyond  raising  the  quality  of 
performance  of  aU  laboratories  through 
its  extension  of  uniform  regulatory  cov- 
erage to  all  laboratories. 

The  second  dimension  of  the  Office  in- 
volves improving  the  current  state-of- 
the-art  itself.  I  believe  this  can  be 
achieved  best  through  incorporating  an 
Applied  Research,  Development  and  Dif- 
fusion Division  wiihin  the  new  Office  of 
Clinical  Laboratories.  The  mission  of 
this  division  would  be  to  coordinate,  pro- 
mote, and  fund  both  projects  and  studies 
solicited  by  the  regulatory  agency  and 
its  Advisory  Council,  and  unsohcited 
grant  and  contract  proposals  submitted 
by  laboratory  scientists  and  practition- 
ers. Selection  of  projects  for  fimdlng 
would  be  accomphshed  through  peer  re- 
view, according  to  accepted  practices. 
Basic  research  would  not  be  supported. 
The  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  those 
projects  which  would  provide  significant 
benefits  through  improved  laboratory 
methodology  and  utilization  in  medical 
practice. 

While  the  bill  provides  a  Federal  State 
regulatory  approach  I  believe  it  includes 
sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  the  New 
York  City  Clinical  Laboratory  improve- 
ment program,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country  to  continue  to  provide  essential 
laboratory  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  the  reform 
tiie  pending  bUl  proposes  in  the  cUnlcal 
lab  field  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article  by  Nancy  Hicks  en- 
titled "Many  Clinical  Labs  Pail  in  Drug 
Identifying  Tests."  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  March  23,  1976,  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aillcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maky  Clinical  Labs  Fail  in  Deug  iDEiVTiry- 
iNC  Tksts — ^HctrsE  Panel,  m  Hearings  on 
Measur*  to  Cubjb  Practices,  Will  Stttby 
Low  Resulis  on  Unlabeled  Samples 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 
W.\shincton,  March  22 — It  was  a  test  of 
proficiency  and  everybody  knew  it.  So  when 
the  Federal  Center  of  Disease  Control  sent 
urine  samples  from  drug  abusers  to  22 
clinical  laboratories,  17  of  them  made  a  per- 
fect score  in  drug  identification. 

But  when  the  center  sent  Identical  samples 
to  the  same  labs  as  patient  specimens  and 
not  as  labeled  Government  testing  material, 
16  of  the  22  labs  scored  below  60  percent  In 
identifying  the  drugs. 

The  questions  raised  by  that  example  and 
others  like  it  will  be  put  before  a  House 
health  stibcommitte  this  week  la  hearings  on 
a  bill  to  tighten  practices  in  the  nation's 
14.354  clincal  labs.  The  disease  control  center. 
In  Atlanta,  monitors  the  quality  of  work  in 
the  laljoratorles. 

In  another  center  test,  in  which  partici- 
pants knew  they  were  being  tested,  31  per- 
cent of  a  group  of  labs  could  not  identify 
sickle  cell  anemia  on  a  blood  slide  sent  by 
the  center.  And  in  another,  fovir  groups  of 
labs  incorrectly  Identified  Infectious  mono- 
nucleosis at  least  one-third  of  the  time,  these 
same  Federal  test  results  show. 

INCORRECT  LABELS 

Between  10  and  20  percent  of  the  partici- 
pating groups  of  laboratories  incorrectly 
labeled  the  specimens  as  a  ty{)e  that  might 
Indicate  leukemia,  a  mistake  that  "may  mean 
two  v.eeks  of  sweating,  worry  and  money" 


for  the  patient,  according  to  Dr.  Lotds  C. 
Lamotte,  director  of  the  licensure  and 
proficiency  testing  division  of  the  bureau  of 
laboratories  at  the  center. 

Even  when  his  staff  includes  in  its  test 
samples  slides  with  nothing  of  consequence 
on  them,  5  to  12  percent  of  clincial  labora- 
tories will  find  something,  he  said. 

"Clincial  laboratories  perform  inadequate- 
ly and  constitute  a  threat  to  public  health," 
said  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat 
of  Massachusetts,  who  headed  the  Senate 
hearings  that  brought  a  bill  through  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  earlier 
this  month  that  is  being  prepared  for  floor 
action. 

The  problem  that  Senator  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed is  one  that  has  proved  to  be  a  quiet, 
chronic  scandal  over  the  years,  with  peal: 
periods  of  Interest  but  no  seeming  overall 
solution. 

"No  one  tells  on  anyone  else,"  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  New  York  BepubUcan,  gave 
as  a  possible  explanation  of  why  lab  im- 
provement had  been  so  slow  in  coming.  Mr. 
Javlts  wrote  the  1967  Clinical  Laborator.' 
Improvement  Act. 

NO.   AJ«.A.    STAND 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  not 
yet  taken  a  position  on  the  legislation.  Most 
doctors  never  visit  labs,  according  to  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Metpath  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest,  automated 
interstate  labs  in  the  country. 

The  Ford  Administration  opposes  new  con  - 
tiols,  preferring  better  peer  review  of  medical 
services.  But  It  has  expanded  Public  Health 
Service  efforts  to  Increase  the  reliability  of 
diagnostic  teste  In  the  laboratories,  one  cf 
a  handful  of  health  programs  slated  for  in- 
creased funds  this  year. 

The  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  labs  engaging  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  favors  the  legislation  be- 
cause it  would  put  all  labs  under  the  same 
controls  and  standards. 

The  CoUege  of  American  Pathologists 
which  has  a  voluntary  proficiency  testing 
program,  is  opposed  to  new  Federal  standards 
enforced  by  Government  Inspectors  prefer- 
ring its  own  program  for  some  1,400  W-n 
accredited  by  it. 

•  •  •  takes  up  the  question  of  fraud  In  the 
clinical  field,  which  Is  expected  to  perform 
4.5  million  tests  at  a  cost  of  $12  billion  this 
year,  according  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education   and  Welfare. 

Lab  kickbacks  in  the  Federal-state  Medic- 
aid program  were  disclosed  last  month,  and 
Congressional  investigators  are  looking  into 
charges  of  other  fraudulent  methods  in  the 
Federal  Medicare  program. 

Apart  from  the  fraud  issue  Is  the  matter 
of  quality:  What  Is  the  chance  that  the 
answer  a  physician  receives  from  a  lab  will 
be  the  correct  one? 

At  Senate  hearings  last  fall.  Senator  Javlts 
posed  that  question  to  the  nation's  chief 
health  officer.  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  In  the  H.E.W.  Depart- 
ment. 

"In  preparing  for  this  testimony,  I  asked 
the  staff  the  same  question,"  Dr.  Cooper  re- 
plied, "and  I  will  give  you  the  answer  I  got : 
'It  is  very  difficult  to  saj'  Is  the  answer." 

"That's  a  very  decisive  answer,"  Mr.  Javlts 
shot  back. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  estimates 
that  of  the  14,354  clinical  labs  In  the  United 
States — half  are  in  hospitals  and  half  out- 
side. 

Those  participating  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram have  to  meet  certain  Federal  stand- 
ards, but  these  are  enforced  unevenly.  The 
center  licenses  the  900  or  so  Independent  labs 
that  engage  in  interstate  conuneroe,  and.  In 
various  fields  such  as  bacteriology  or  clini- 
cal chemistry,  tests  labs  that  want  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs. 
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NO    STANDARDS 


About  4,000  labs  do  not  have  to  meet  any 
standards,  the  center  estimates,  nor  do  the 
30,000  to  80,000  laboratories  in  physicians' 
offices,  which  could  come  under  some  con- 
trol under  the  pending  legislation. 

The  test  results  measure  the  work  of  only 
C  to  8  percent  of  all  laboratories  and  repre- 
sent "the  best  work  that  the  best  labs  can 
do,"  Dr.  Lamotte  of  the  center  said. 

The  Atlanta  center  sends  to  labs  up  to  four 
times  a  year  packets  of  tests,  which  they 
must  process  and  Identify.  If  they  do  not 
make  the  grade  they  could  lose  their  license 
in  any  areas  when  they  cannot  show  good 
enough  results. 

In  addition,  the  center's  field  Inspectors 
make  an  unannounced,  on-site  visit  each 
year  and  make  the  labs  perform,  under  sup- 
ervision, the  same  tests  that  it  gets  in  the 
mail.  The  Medicare  program,  however,  does 
not  allow  for  unannounced  visits. 

BETTER    BT    MAIL 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  clinical 
chemistry  many  labs  with  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults at  on-site  examinations  scored  much 
better — 30  to  60  fjercent — when  they  received 
identical  specimens  in  the  mall  or  by  mes- 
senger and  tests  "unhampered"  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inspector,"  said  Dr.  Morris  Schaef- 
fer,  the  former  general  director  of  the  labo- 
ratory division  of  the  New  Tork  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health. 

In  1967,  Congress  passed  the  Clinical 
Laboratory  Improvement  Act  and  tried  to 
encourage  states  to  set  up  screening  pro- 
grams using  Federal  standards. 

Nine  years  after  that  law  was  passed,  only 
New  York  State,  whose  1965  law  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Federal  legislation  in  the  first 
place,  is  qualified  to  license  labs.  The  Federal 
Government  spot  checks  the  state  program, 
run  by  Dr.  William  Kaufman  and  widely 
acknowledged  as  the  best  In  the  country. 

New  York  City's  laboratory  division  makes 
semiannual  visits  to  the  city's  labs  under 
the  state  program. 

Other  states  such  as  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, California,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Michi- 
gan are  believed  to  have  good  but  incomplete 
programs.  Twenty-eight  states  have  done 
nothing  at  aU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  licensure  and  regu- 
lation of  clinical  laboratories  need  Im- 
provement. From  my  investigative  activ- 
ities Involving  medicare  and  medicaid 
fraud  and  abuse,  serious  and  widespread 
deficiencies  In  the  laboratory  field  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Recently,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Tei'm  Care  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  member,  published  a 
staff  report  revealing  gross  illegal  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  several  independent 
Illinois  clinical  laboratories.  Investiga- 
tors foimd  that  these  laboratories  used 
kickbacks  and  payoffs  to  entice  business; 
that  they  billed  the  Illinois  medicaid  pro- 
gram for  tests  never  performed;  that 
they  charged  medicaid  patients  at  rates 
twice  or  three  times  more  than  private 
patients.  It  is  estimated  that  a  least  $45 
million  of  the  $213  million,  or  as  much  as 
$1  of  every  $5  in  medicare  and  medicaid 
paj-ments  for  clinical  laboratories  is 
either  fraudulent  or  unnecessary. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  that  S.  1737 
^.ould  authorize  the  Secretary  of  tlie  De- 
l^artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
f  tre  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  clinical 
laboratories  found  to  be  engaged  In 
fraudulent  practices.  I  also  support  the 
bill's  provision  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
ruthority  necessary  to  examine  a  labora- 
toi-y's  financial,  economic,  and  pricing 


data  as  well  as  its  fee  schedules  and  con- 
tractual relationships  with  physician- 
clients. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  S. 
1737  does  not  cover  blood  bank  and  blood 
transfusion  services.  Since  1971,  I  have 
been  involved  in  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative efforts  to  establish  a  more  ade- 
quate Inspection  and  supervision  system 
for  blood  facilities.  To  date,  meaningful 
legislative  action  has  been  nonexistent. 
It  is  somewhat  encouiaging  that  the 
committee  report  on  S.  1737  Indicates 
clear  intention  to  "review  and  analyze 
the  regulation  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's Bureau  of  Biologies  of  all 
blood  banks  and  transfusion  facilities, 
the  actions  taken  by  the  private  sector, 
the  effectiveness  of  present  Federal  regu- 
lations, the  national  blood  policy,  and 
the  activities  of  the  American  Blood 
Commission." 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  take  up 
its  review  of  blood  bank  and  blood  trans- 
fusion activities  with  dispatch.  To  sup- 
port the  committee's  interest  in  this 
problem,  I  v/ould  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  fine  record  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  established  in  the  field  of 
blood-banking  legislation.  The  Illinois 
experience  makes  a  good  case  for  the  need 
to  establish  a  national  volunteer  blood 
system  with  uniform  standards  and  imi- 
form  enforcement  procedures.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  on  the 
subject  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Case  for  Blood  Labeling— Comments 
AND  Data,  March  18, 1976 
(By  J.  Garrott  Allen.  M.D.) 

Many  of  those  objecting  to  the  labeling 
of  blood,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  FDA,  have  done  so  on  the  basis  that 
the  definitions  of  "paid"  and  "volunteer" 
donors  need  to  be  clarified.  I  concur. 

Some  of  the  commercial  and  quasi-com- 
mercial blood  centers,  the  latter  operating 
somewhat  euphemistically  under  the  gen- 
eral classification  of  not-for-profit  blood 
banks,  have  registered  several  concerns,  many 
times,  about  the  labeling  of  blood.  Principal 
among  these  are: 

(1)  That  an  all-volunteer  blood  program 
will  not  produce  enough  blood  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community, 

(2)  That  their  experience  with  the  repeat 
donors  has  been  good, 

(3)  And  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  risk  rates  of  blood  from  volunteer  and 
commercial  donors  anyway. 

The  experience  in  Illinois,  after  their  Blood 
Labeling  Law  went  into  effect  in  October 
1972,  was  provided  to  me  last  spring  by  Dr. 
Joyce  Lashof,  Director  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Health.  It  clearly  Indicates  three 
important  advances. 

(1)  That  the  amount  of  blood  given  oy 
volunteer  donors  met  the  transfusion  needs 
of  about  98  percent  of  the  patients  given 
whole  blood  or  red  cells.  Table  1, 

(2)  That  there  was  a  distinct  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  units  of  volunteer  blood 
from  Chicago  donors  used  during  the  first 
three  years  of  Labeling,  Table  2,  and 

(3)  That  the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
units  of  blood  from  out-of-state  Red  Cross 
Blood  Centers  accounted  for  only  one  percent 
of  blood  given  in  Illinois  the  first  year  the 
Labeling  Law  was  in  effect.  Thereafter  the 
amount  of  blood  shipped  into  Illinois  by 
Red  Cross  was  less  than  half  of  that  shipped 
in  by  the  Red  Cross  before  the  Labeling  Law 
went  into  effect.  Since  the  promulgation  of 


Labeling.  Red  Cross  blood  collected  In  Chi- 
cago has  increased  from  24,000  units  In  1972. 
to  110,000  units  In  1975,  a  five  fold  Increase. 
Table  3. 

It  appears  that  the  small  amount  of  pur- 
chased blood  in  Hlinois  has  been  essentiaUy 
limited  to  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  area. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  99  percent  of 
the  blood  transfused  in  the  Chicago  area  is 
from  their  own  volunteer  donors. 

There  were  evanescent  shortages  of  blood 
on  three  occasions  in  the  Chicago  area  In- 
1973,  on  January  8th,  July  7th  and  on 
July  11th.  These  shortages  were  promptly 
corrected.  These  were  of  minor  importance, 
but  they  were  given  nationwide  publicity 
despite  the  great  improvement  over  previous 
years. 

To  assure  against  similar  occurrences, 
frozen  blood  from  volunteer  soiu-ces  was 
stock-piled  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for 
use  by  any  of  the  68  area  hospitals  requiring 
it.  I  can  find  no  record  in  1974  or  1975  that 
special  appeals  for  more  blood  were  neces- 
sary. My  sources  include  the  major  Chicago 
and  Illinois  newspapers,  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 
I  have  also  not  been  able  to  turn  up  evi- 
dence that  deaths  occurred  from  isolated  in- 
cidences of  blood  shortages  under  the  Illi- 
nois Labeling  Law  during  the  nearly  3U 
years  that  the  Law  has  been  in  effect. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  points 
derived  from  the  Illinois  data  are  that  a 
nearly  total  volunteer  program  was  achieved 
within  the  first  24  hours  of  the  Labeling  Law, 
and  second,  nearly  15  percent  of  the  blood 
collected  was  not  transfused.  The  need  for 
strict  monitoring  on  .i  dally  basis  would 
probably  enable  this  countrj'  to  achieve,  very 
promptly,  an  all-volunteer  program  with 
more  than  adequate  quantities  of  blood. 

One  of  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Illinois  experience  is  that  an  all- 
volunteer  program,  once  instituted  and  sta- 
bilized by  an  adequate  backlog  of  frozen 
blood  from  volunteer  donors,  is  a  realistic 
approach  that  will  reduce  the  rates  of  post- 
transfusion hepatitis  by  80  to  90  percent. 
Testing  with  HBkAg  will  Improve  the  quality 
even  more.  As  in  Illinois,  confirmed  by  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society,  law  suits  for  hepatitis 
wiU  be  commensurately  sharply  reduced. 
This  is  a  logical  result.  With  fewer  cases, 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  patients  to  bring 
suits  for  posttransfusion  hepatitis. 

Just  why  the  AMA,  with  its  headquarters 
located  in  Chicago,  chose  to  ignore  the  facts 
of  the  Chicago  and  lUinols  experience  is  per- 
haps less  easily  understood  than  is  this  same 
oversight  by  two  agencies  of  government 
whose  economists  knew  too  little  of  medicine 
and  posttransfusion  hepatitis.  The  CWPS  and 
the  GAO  were  nonetheless  remiss  in  not 
searching  deeper  than  hearsay  reports. 

The  second  issue,  which  regards  the  safety 
of  paid  repeat  donors,  sounds  more  reason- 
able than  facts  allow.  Before  a  repeat  donor 
can  be  considered  a  relatively  safe  donor,  the 
oiUcome  of  patients  who  have  received  his 
blood  must  be  soundly  established  each  time 
they  are  transfused  with  his  blood.  This 
means  a  waiting  interval  of  180  days  between 
donations.  It  also  means  personal  contact 
with  the  patient  during  the  180-day  period 
to  be  sure  he  does  not  have  sub-clinical 
hepatitis.  This,  of  course,  no  blood  bank  has 
done,  despite  their  claims.  None  has  pub- 
lished results  on  a  carefully  followed-up 
group  of  patients  and  the  paid  donors  whose 
blood    these   patients    had   received. 

The  theory  of  the  so-called  biologically- 
tested  donor  would  be  more  acceptable  if 
the  above  measures  were  taken,  but  there 
are  two  exceptions  still  to  be  considered. 
First,  not  all  patients  transfused  with  in- 
fectious blood  will  come  down  yiiXix  post- 
transfusion hepatitis  because  of  acquired 
immunity.  Nonetheless,  this  same  donor's 
blood,  given  to  another  patient,  may  pro- 
duce moderate  to  severe  po;:ttrdJLv,'"usion 
hepatitus. 
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STATISTIC/  L  DATA-TAKEN  FROM  REPORT  OF  DR.  JOYCE  LASHOF,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


lEi'fcti.c  July  1, 1973,  phase  II  of  the 


Quarter 


Jul,  I.  1973  through  Sept.  30, 1973. 
OcL  1,  1973  through  Dec.  31, 1973.. 
Jan  1.  1947  through  Mar.  31, 1974.. 
Aur   I.  1974  through  June  30. 1974  . 


4  quarters  total,  fiscal  year  197    74 


July  1,  1974  through  Sept.  30, 1974. 
Oct.  1,  1974  through  Dec.  31.  1974.. 
Jan.  1,  1975  through  Mar.  31,  1975. 


3  quart  total,  fiscal  year  197' 


1972 


Col- 
lected 


Usee 


October 12.692    13.20 

November 12,295    14.341 

December 10,365    13.57 

January 

February 

March : 

April 

Mav 

June 

July 


Note:  Both  the  Illinois  State  Oepa' 
trastate  shipments  of  blood  from  volu 


IData  from  The  Am 


,09 


,2  2 
,«9 


10,100  43,513  59,855 
11,675  40,875  64,039 
12, 464       45, 545       76, 856 


Calendar  year  1967 1 

Fiscal  year; 

1968  69 6, 

1969-70 11, 

1970-71 18^ 

1971-72 24|^H5       12,736       47,153       84,084 

Received  from  other  Red 

Cross   cetrters   out   of 

State 10, 

Received      from      (rther 

sources 

Total  Red  Cross  sup- 
ply  ■      34,6|0       15,266       47,717 

1972-73 3Mi2       16^355       53, 431     104,248 
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banker  held  down  two  Jobs,  one  for  his  h  ;- 
pital  blood  bank,  drawing  volunteer  donors, 
and  the  other  as  medical  director  of  a  com- 
mercial blood  bank  with  its  paid  Los  Angeles 
donors.  He  insisted  payment  did  not  con- 
taminate blood,  which  is  true,  and  used  the 
commercial  blood  indiscriminately  at  the 
hospital.  He  did  this  despite  the  availability 
of  volunteer  blood  from  the  Red  Cross,  which 
had  been  willing  to  supplement  the  hospital 
volunteer  supply. 

Some  of  my  surgical  friends  were  alarmed 
by  the  high  incidence  of  posttransfusion 
hepatitis,  and  several  of  their  medical  col- 
leagues made  a  small  retrospective  survey. 
Their  findings  were : 

Attack  rate  for  hepatitis 

Percent 
Source  of  blood : 

Commercial  blood  only 42 

Mixtures  of  commercial  and  volunteer 
blood 20 

Volunteer  blood  only 6 

Thus,  commercial  blood  continues  to  be  as 


hazardous  today  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  as 
the  serious  investigators  in  this  field  have 
also  found. 

It  is  well  to  compare  our  blood  program, 
a  mixture  of  volunteer  and  commercial 
donors,  with  those  of  other  countries  in  the 
Western  world.  Most,  if  not  all,  major  coun- 
tries have  an  all-volunteer  system.  But  we 
export  our  dangerous  commercial  products, 
as  Granada  TV  of  London  fully  documented 
three  months  ago,  placing  at  risk  the  popu- 
lations of  recipient  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  our  commercial  blood  Industry  per- 
forms plasmapheresis  on  the  malnourished 
natives  of  have-not  nations,  much  to  the 
concern  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Therefore  our  blood  program  is  not  Just  a 
domestic  Issue  but  one  that  extends  into 
many  lands. 

The  need  for  a  national  volunteer  blood 
system  with  uniform  practices  is  fundamen- 
tal to  tlie  most  reliable  quality  and  quantity 
of  blood  for  patient  care,  both  here  and 
abroad. 


Blood  Labeling  Act  went  into  effect,  whereby  separate  records  had  to  be  kept  on  all  blood  bearing  a  "purchased  blood"  label.  At  thai  time,  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Health  began  to  collect  quarterly  statistics  from  all  hospitals  with  a  transfusion  service] 


Available 


Infused 


Not  infused 
(percent) 


96,842 

99,570 

96, 785 

103,  546 


396,743 

104, 110~ 

112,250 

112,924 


82,366 
83,  845 
82, 105 
87, 469 


335, 785 


14,476(14.9) 
15,725(15.8) 
14,680(15.2) 
16, 077(15. 5) 


Whole 
blood 


53, 086 
50, 472 
48, 860 
50,  751 


Packed  red  blood 
cells  (percent) 


Volunteer 


Purchased 
(percent) 


29. 280(35. 5) 
33, 373(39. 8) 
32, 174(39. 7) 
35, 188(40. 2) 


80,298 
82, 313 
80,410 
85,996 


2,  068(2. 5) 
1,532(1.8) 
1,  695(2. 1) 
1,4730.7) 


60, 958(15. 4) 


90, 198 
97,200 
98,  226 


13,912(13.4) 
15,050(13.4) 
14, 698(13. 0) 


203, 169 

39, 950 
38, 132 
36,883 


130,015(38.7) 


329, 017 


6,768(2.0) 


39,916(43.1) 
43,  350(44. 6) 
48, 592(50. 2) 


88,367 
95,  383 
97, 282 


1,831(2.0) 

1,817(2.9) 

944(1. 0) 


75. 


329, 284 


285,624 


43,660(13.3) 


114,965 


130, 858(45. 8) 


281,  032 


4,592(1.6) 


CHICAGO  AREA  BLOOD  COLLECTION  AND  UTILIZATION  1972  THROUGH  1975 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Col- 
lected 


Col- 
UseJ     lected 


Col- 
Used     lected 


Used 


14, 837 
13. 737 
14, 264 
13.120 
14. 653 
14.  539 
12,877 


15  028 

11,  0?1 
16,  043 
15,551 
16.  849 
15,014 
14  119 


17.259 
14,  329 

14.821 
13,  729 
18, 103 
13.760 
16,617 


15, 110 

16,092 
17, 095 

18,  257 

19,  632 
16.  366 
17. 605 


16. 442 
17, 907 
17.  508 
16. 048 
20,  022 
17, 147 
17, 397 


17,  246 
16, 698 

18.  003 

18,  017 

19,  791 
18.718 
18,564 


1972 

Col- 
lected     Used 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Col- 
lected 


Col- 
Used     lected 


Col- 
Used     lected 


Used 


August. 13,559  15,063  14,490  17,213  16.393  18,270 

September 13,064  13,459  13,735  16,249  16,109  18,037 

October 15,140  16,561  17,002  19,738  19,714  19,898 

November 14.998  16,950  17,669  17,205  19,265  16  726 

December 12.816  14.738  16,625  16,698  19,499  18,891 

Total 34,352    41,114    167,604    183.409  188,144    207,260  213,451    218,859 

34,352 167,604 188,144 213,451 

Deficits -6,762 -15,805 -19,11    -5,408 


m?nl  ol  Health  and  the  Chicago  regional  blood  program  are  of  the  impression  that  most  of  the  2.5  percent  deficit  for  1975  i  n  the  Chicago  area  was  made  up  by  i  n- 

eei  donors,  di a. '.11  n  Illinois. 

GROWTH  AND  ACTIVITY  OF  RED  CROSS  BLOOD  CENTERS  IN  ILLINOIS 
rican  National  Re;<  Cross  blood  program  operations  reports  before  and  after  the  Illinois  Blood  Labeling  Act  came  into  effect  in  October  1972] 


Red    Shipped  into  Illinois 
Cioss  by  — 

total  

collected  Red 

Chica:  D  Galesburg        Peoria       Illinois         Cross         Others 


9,055       43,609       53,673 


3,530  563 14,191 

0  1  
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Chicago  Galesburg 

Peoria 

Red 

Cross 

total 

collected 

Illinois 

Shipped  into  Illinois 
by- 
Red 
Cross         Others 

Received  from  other  Red 
Cross    centers    out   of 
State 

15, 104 
214 

2,  520 
0 

103 
19 

17,727 

Received      from      other 
sources 

242 

Total  Red  Cross  sup- 

p'y 

49,780 

18,884 

53,553 

1973-74 

51,061 

12,025 
26 

19, 691 

1,534 
0 

53, 817 

71 
139 

124, 569 

Received  from  other  Red 
Cross   centers    out   of 
State 

13,630    

Received      from      other 
sources 

165 

Total  Red  Cross  sup- 
ply  

63, 112 

21, 225 

54,027 
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Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  \rtjether  or 
not,  in  his  judgment,  the  committee 
would  place  relatively  high  priority  on 
moving  ahead  in  this  other  area,  •where 
States  such  as  Illinois  have  made  real 
pi-ogre.ss.  We  have  now  a  number  of 
States  that  have  had  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  It  seems  time  for  us  to 
act  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
has  identified  an  area  of  great  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  fashion  separate 
legislation  to  deal  with  this. 

I  w^ant  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  we  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  him  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  shared,  and 
expressed,  similar  Interests  and  con- 
cerns about  that  particular  issue. 

My  committee  intends  to  begin  to  deal 
with  this  critical  issue  before  the  end  of 
this  session.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
should  know  that  we  are  sensitive  to  this 
problem  and  that  we  will  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  him. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  identi- 
fying this  area  of  concern  and  we  will 
give  him  every  assurance  that  this  issue 
will  certainly  come  before  our  Health 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  again  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  trom  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Senator  Moss  and*  I  serve  as  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  we  published  a  staff  report  revealing 
gross  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral independent  Illinois  clinic  labora- 
tories. We  have  found  that  these  labora- 
tories used  kickbacks  and  payoffs,  the 
most  terrible  kinds  of  abuse.  Certainly 
this  legislative  approach  takes  Into  ac- 
count and,  I  think,  anticipates,  all  of  the 
problems  we  might  have  addi-essed 
legislatively  if  we  had  not  already  found 
the  committee  well  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  join 
Senator  Kennedy  in  his  statement  re- 
specting blood  banks  and  similar  activi- 
ties and  to  assure  the  Senator  tliat  we 
will  give  that  consideration. 

I  left  it  out  because  it  would  be  tak- 
iiig — this  is  a  bill  that  I  authored — on  an 
enormous  job  which  would  stop  us  from 
a  more  prompt  action  on  what  is  gen- 
erally acceptable  regulation  in  this  field, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  bear  with  us. 

I  am  glad  that  he  approves  the  bill. 
We  did  not  intnide  in  any  way  on  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction  because  all  questions 
relating  to  charges,  and  so  forth,  are 
simply  informational.  But  in  this  field 
the  fact  that  you  have  the  information, 
that  that  infonnation  is  available  to  the 
public,  is  itself  an  enoi-mous  sentinel  and 
policeman.  But  that,  however,  was  as  far 
as  we  felt  we  had  any  right  to  go.  So  I 
cm  glad  the  Senator  agrees. 

Also,  we  have  very  heavily  relied  on 
State  administration  again  to  avoid  com- 
plicated bureaucracies  and  overheads. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  we  made 


the  responsibility  for  regulation  that  of 
the  physician.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
certify  that  he  is  doing  ■what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  that  is  the  end  of  that.  I 
think  the  matter  holds  together  very 
well,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  before 
getting  into  a  discussion  on  the  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a  story 
that  appears  this  evemng  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  headlined  "Cancer  Scientist 
Quitting  NIH  Citing  Lack  of  Policy  Sup- 
port." 

It  deals  with  a  memorandum  that  Dr. 
Safflotti,  who  had  been  working  in  the 
carcinogenesis  program  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  has  written  to  the  di- 
rector indicating  his  concern  about  the 
lack  of  support  for  that  program. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  the  membership 
that  that  confidential  memorandum 
came  into  my  possession  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Dr. 
Rauscher,  sending  him  the  memorandum 
and  asking  for  a  complete  report  on  that 
particular  program  and  on  Dr.  SafBottl's 
memorandum.  I  also  wrote  to  Benno 
Schmidt,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  re- 
questing his  observations  on  this  matter. 
I  do  feel,  quite  frankly,  In  fairness,  it 
would  have  been  more  useful  for  the 
press  and  the  public  to  have  not  only  the 
SaflSotti  memorandum,  but  also  Raus- 
cher's  response  and  Mr.  Schmidt's  re- 
sponse. Then  the  public  coiQd  reach  its 
conclusion  based  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  Also,  after  we  receive  tJiose  re- 
sponses, we  are  going  to  make  a  decision 
on  whether  we  will  have  a  hearing  In 
the  Administrative  Practice  and  Proced- 
ure Subcommittee  to  try  to  put  this  In 
some  perspective,  or  we  may  take  this  up 
with  the  Health  Subcommittee. 

I  did  not  release  the  SsiflQotti  memo- 
randum; it  obviously  reached  the  press 
in  some  other  way.  But  I  want  to  give 
assurance  to  the  membership  that  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  responses  from  Dr. 
Rauscher  and  from  Mr.  Schmidt,  which 
I  hope  will  be  the  first  of  next  week,  we 
will  make  that  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  by  putting  it  into  the 
Record  and  obviously  out  to  the  public. 
We  will  take  whatever  action  the  sub- 
committee feels  is  necessary  in  terms  of 
any  formal  hearing  at  that  time.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

We  do  know  that  85  percent  of  tha 
cancers  now  are  environmentally  stim- 
ulated or  caused.  When  any  kind  of  al- 
legation or  statement  is  made  about  the 
lack  of  priority  in  the  war  on  cancer,  it 
deserves  a  prompt  and  serious  response, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  deal  with  it. 
I  think  we  were  deaUng  with  it  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  That  is  the  way  we 
will  proceed  m  giving  tlie  responses  to 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Dr.  Saffiotti's  memorandimi  be 
reprinted  here  in  the  Record  so  that,  in 
light  of  the  news  stories,  the  entire  doc- 
ument will  be  available  for  the  public 
to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MsMOaAKD'CM 

[From  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  April  23,   1976] 

To:  Director,  NCI;  Director,  DCCIT;  Staff,  Ad- 
visors, and  Collaborative  Participants  Jn 
the  Carcinogenesis  Program. 
From:     Associate     Director,     Carcluog^ne^s 
Program,  DCCP,  NCI. 
On  AprU  14.  1976,  I  notified  the  DirectJbr,- 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  of  my  4^- 
cisiou  to  submit  my  resignation  as  Asso 
ate   Director   for   Carcinogenesis,   whUe   re"N 
talnlng  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Experi- 
mental   Pathology    Branch,    Carcinogenesis 
Program,  Division  of  Cancer  Cause  and  Pre- 
vention (DCCP). 

By  this  action,  I  will  separate  my  respon- 
sibilities completely  from  the  direction  of 
the  Program  and  retiirn  to  a  research  and 
study  activity  through  which  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue my  professional  contribution  to  the 
field  of  carcinogenesis  and  cancer  prevention. 

I  believe  that  this  is  for  me  the  only 
course  of  action  compatible  with  the  scien- 
tific and  policy  criteria  under  which  I  have 
directed  the  Carcinogenesis  Program  for 
eight  years  and  developed  it  to  its  present 
■widely  recognized  national  resource.' 

A  well -motivated  resignation  as  Associate 
Director  is  the  only  action  that  I  can  con- 
sider taxing  to  reaffirm  clearly  my  position 
in  these  tnattei°s  to  aU  concerned.  For  three 
years  I  h.ive  expressed  iu  strong  terms  the 
state  of  crlsLs  of  the  CarcluogeuesLs  Program 
due  to  lack  of  support.  I  have  warned  time 
and  time  again  that  lack  of  i>ersonnel  and 
policy  support  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  Program's  accomplish- 
ments. In  my  judgment,  this  has  now  talien 
place. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  clearly 
the  reasons  for  my  decision  to  all  those  who 
have  participated  with  me  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Carcinogenesis  Program. 

These  reasons  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Lack  of  manix>wer  to  opera t«  a 
rapidly  expanding  program  of  major  na- 
tional importance;  (2)  Inadequate  support 
for  carcinogen  bloassay  operations  and  for 
cancer  prevention;  (3)  Inadequate  partici- 
pation offered  to  staff  scientists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  NCI  policies  in  this  field;  (4) 
Removal  of  integral  comp)oneuts  from  the 
program  with  resulting  fragmentation  of 
program  direction;  and  (5)  Administrative 
actions  and  management  policies. 

They  are  explained  iu  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  eight 
years  of  Joint  effort  speak  for  themselves. 

I  wish  every  success  to  those  who  will 
assume  the  burden  of  leadership  that  I 
am  now  relinquishing. 

The  Director,  NCI,  has  kindly  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  my  scientific  activities 
and  his  desire  that  I  continue  to  serve  in 
the  NCI  not  only  as  a  laboratory  chief  btit 
also  as  an  individual  scientific  expert  and 
advisor. 

I  am  greatly  looking  forward  to  a  period 
of  renewed  scientific  research  activity  and 
study  in  a  field  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
career  for  almost  25  years. 

For  the  members  of  my  staff,  who  have 
worked  so  valiantly  and  enthuslasticaUy  at 
all  levels  for  the  progress  of  carcinogenesis. 
I  have  such  a  profound  gratitude  that  1 
can  only  express  it  with  one  word:  Thanks. 

To  all  the  colleagues  in  science  who  have 
devoted  their  intellectual  energies,  their 
enthusia.sm  and  their  efforts  to  a  truly  mon- 
umental  accomplishment    in   scientific   col- 


'  National  Cancer  Institute:  Report  of  the 
Carcinogenesis  Program,  Fiscal  Year  1975. 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (NIH)  76-991.  Be- 
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advisors,    and 
6t|iffs,  I  wish  to  ex- 
made  it  all  pos- 
share  with  them 
advancing  a  major  field 
th    towards   the 


Id 


laboratlon    as    Investigators 
reviewers,  and  to  their 
press  my  thanks  for  haviiijg 
sible  and  for  allowing  me 
the  excitement  of 
of  science   and  public 
prevention  of  cancer. 

Umbert^  Saffiotti.  M.D 
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( I )  Lack  of  manpower 
expanding   program   of 
portance — 

Since  three  years  ago.  I 
cated  to  the  Director, 
tional  Cancer  Advisory 
clnogenesis  Program  was 
for  lack  of  manpower  and 
The  Director,  NCI,  assured 
help  to  resolve  the  probl 
the  intramural  research 
already  heavily  commltte* 
velopment,  scientific  monitor 
agement,  sho\ild  not  be  farther 
dismantled,  so  that  an  e 
scientific  expertise  in  ca^cl 
be  retained. 

The  intention  to  8upp<trt 
was  repeatedly  expressed  bj 
even  recently  in  his  testimony 
of  Representatives;    yet 
resources  to  the  Carc'.r 
this  fiscal  year  was  once 
In  fact,  since  1973  the  situation 
ably  deteriorated:  fiscal 
tinued  to  Increase  at  a  ra 
number  of  staff  positions 
tlally  the  same  for  three 
projected  to  faU  to  a  gran(  I 
time  permanent  posltlon.s 
since  1971.-  Most  of  these 
mitted  to  the  laboratories 
planning,  direction,  monit<iring 
ment  are  all  done  with  a 
is    totally    insuflBcient 
staff  has  worked  with  a 
in  the  past  three  years, 
odds,  to  maintain  a  high 
integrity  and  of  responslb^ 
plishments.  Under  the 
I  believe  that  this  can  no 

Several  senior  scientist! 
fected  by  the  lack  of  perso  inel 
and  by  an  Increasing  burdfn 
have  left  and  could  not  be 
staff  of  comparable  experlince 
stature.  Several  working  g  'oups 
portance    for    the 
Program  had  to  be  phased 

Other  outstanding   scientists 
been  attracted  to  join  In 
posUlon<!.  but  lack  of  adequate 
the.se    recruitments    Impo!  slble 
standing  young   investigai  ors 
when  it  became  imposslbl » 
with  the  necessary  suppoi  t 
fact  that  they  had  worket  1 
and  effectively  for  the 
total  program. 

The  scientific  staff  wor)« 
research    and    in 
monitoring  a  collaborative 
eludes  outstanding  scientists 
sources  in  this  country  and 

It  is  my  firm  convictlo|i 
coordinate  and  maintain 
program  In  carclnogenesii 
ventlon  requiring  a  comple  x 
science  basis  and  affecting 
omy,  and  public  health 
tional  and  International 
quately  supporting  a  top  l^vel 
highly  qualified  in  the 
volved  in  the  field. 

The  continuing  lack  of 
together  with  the  mounthig 
cal  and  scientific  responsit  littles 
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have  clearly  indi- 
ahd  to  the  Na- 
rd.  that  the  Car- 
n  a  serious  crisis 
of  policy  support, 
me  that  he  would 
We  agreed  that 
and  resources, 
to  program  de- 
ing  and  man- 
cut  back  or 
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serious  damage  to  the  morale  and  possibly 
the  health  of  members  of  the  staff  who 
worked  so  exhaustively  to  achieve  major  ac- 
complishments towards  the  prevention  of 
cancer. 

Lack  of  competent  staff  in  directing  such 
a  wide  and  complex  program  means  one  of 
two  things:  either  a  phasing  out  of  activi- 
ties or  a  compromise  on  quality  standards. 
Several  very  important  areas  of  program 
were  already  phased  out  •''  and  the  program 
operates  at  a  bare  minimum.  A  compromise 
on  scientific  quality  standards  is  unaccept- 
able to  me. 

(2)  Inadequate  support  for  carcinogen  bio- 
assay  operations  and  for  cancer  prevention. 
Particularly  affected  by  the  lack  of  policy 
and  personnel  support  are  the  carcinogen 
bioa&say  operations,  where  high  quality 
standards  of  experimental  design,  pathology 
and  data  analysis  were  achieved  by  the  car- 
cinogenesis program  after  much  hard  effort. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  likelihood  of  de- 
tecting th©  carcinogenic  effects  of  a  test 
chemical  by  animal  bioassay  Is  proportional 
to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  bloassays: 
setting  high  quality  standards  for  these  blo- 
assays becomes  therefore  a  crucial  policy  Is- 
sue, as  clearly  shown  in  bearings  recently 
held  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  the  issue  of 
"sloppy  tests".  In  fact,  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  if  bloassays  are  used  to  claim  a  nega- 
tive finding  for  regulatory  purposes,  th© 
sloppier  the  test  the  "safer"  will  the  product 
appear — unless  one  investigates  the  adequacy 
of  the  procedures  used. 

The  major  contribution  our  Program  has 
made  in  the  area  of  bloassays  has  been  that 
of  establishing  high  quality  standards,  which 
have  now  been  widely  accepted.  A  large 
bioassay  operation  was  established  In  the 
early  1970's  to  provide  a  much  needed  na- 
tional resotirce  capable  of  conducting 
long-term  animal  tests  on  hundreds  of 
substances  under  closely  monitored  con- 
ditions. This  undertaking,  widely  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  NCI  and  Its  advisory 
bodies,  was  not  backed  up  in  time  with  suf- 
ficient staff  assignments.  Only  by  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  the  available  staff  did  we  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  logistics,  the  experi- 
mental protocols,  the  data  systems,  the  diag- 
nostic pathology  criteria  and  the  statistical 
analysis  methoas  which  have  now  made  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  fulfill  the  need 
for  publication  of  fully  documented  reports 
of  carcinogenesis  bloassays.  The  first  volumes 
of  the  new  NCI  Carcinogenesis  Technical  Re- 
port Series  are  evidence  of  this  accomplish- 
ment.' 

Lack  of  staff  support  and  a  load  of  other 
assignments  Imposed  on  the  staff  to  respond 
to  requests  from  NCI  and  other  agencies  have 
led  to  the  Inevitable  build-up  of  a  backlog 
of  pathology  review  and  data  analysis. 

There  are  now  over  200  bioassay  results 
still  awaiting  to  be  reviewed  and  published, 
while  no  substantial  support  to  staff  is  pro- 
vided and  key  staff  members  are  taken  away 
from  this  task  (see  below). 

I  cannot  accept  any  longer  a  situation 
which  in  fact  deprives  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, industry,  labor,  consumers  and  the 
scientific  commxinity  of  data  of  urgent  pub- 
lic health  value:  it  is  people  who  are  now 
exposed  to  toxic  agents  and  who  are  not 
protected  because  the  necessary  support  was 
not  provided  In  time. 

Evaluation  of  carcinogenesis  bioassay  re- 
sults is  not  a  mechanical  operation:  It  needs 
professional  skills^  competence  and  experi- 
ence which  are  notoriously  scarce.  Not  to  sup- 
port the  unique  team  we  have  assembled  for 
this  effort  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  tragic  pol- 
icy. At  this  time,  most  of  pathology  material 
and  raw  data  on  this  backlog  of  tests  has 
been  a.ssembled  with  high  quality  standards. 
Several  detailed  reports  have  been  already 
published;  all  it  takes  now  to  speed  up  the 


publication  of  the  fuU  documentation  (by  a 
pattern  that  has  been  already  well  estab- 
lished) is  specialized  manpower  and  a  fully 
supportive  policy.  Reasslgnments  and  dis- 
ruption In  the  current  staff  appear  to  me  to 
lead  to  further  delays  In  the  publication  of 
well-documented  evidence  of  cancer  hazards. 
I  cannot  endorse  such  policy. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  single  focus  of 
responsibility  in  the  coordination  of  carcino- 
genesis work  In  NCI.  a  great  deal  of  critical 
staff  time  was,  in  my  view,  wasted  in  an 
excessive  number  of  meetings  of  committees 
and  interagency  groups,  which  have  contrib- 
uted little  to  constructive  work  and  docu- 
mentation in  the  areas  of  real  high  need  and 
priority. 

(3)  Inadequate  participation  offered  to 
staff  scientists  in  the  development  of  NCI 
policies  in  this  field — 

I  came  to  the  NCI  in  1968  as  the  Associate 
Scientific  Director  for  Carcinogenesis;  in 
1973  the  title  was  changed  to  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Carcinogenesis,  DCCP,  and  in  1975 
to  Associate  Director,  Carcinogenesis  Pro- 
gram, DCCP.  Tliese  apparently  trivial  changes 
in  a  title,  occurring  while  the  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities were  increasing  at  a  very  fast 
rate,  are  perhaps  symbolic  of  the  decreasing 
participation  offered  to  senior  staff  scientists 
in  the  development  of  NCI  policies,  at  least 
in  our  field. 

At  the  present  time,  carcinogenesis  has 
acquired  an  essential  role  in  the  whole  can- 
cer field  with  major  involvement  and  Impact 
on  national  and  international  public  health 
policies.  There  are  very  few  scientists  experi- 
enced In  chemical  and  physical  carcino- 
genesis with  working  expertise  also  in  tlie 
field  of  occupational  and  environmental 
health.  Their  knowledge  is  an  essential  ba?:? 
for  the  formulation  of  wise  and  effective  na- 
tional policies  for  the  prevention  of  cancer. 
Experts  in  carcinogenesis  are  in  fact  among 
the  top  government  advisors  In  several  major 
countries.  It  is  indeed  most  encouraging  to 
me  to  see  that  other  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  recently  appointed  good 
scientists  v.ith  experience  in  these  fields  to 
key  policy  positions.^  In  the  NCI.  judging 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues with  an  international  reputation  in 
science,  there  have  been  at  best  only  a  few 
opportunities  to  discuss  and  participate  in 
major  policy  decisions  at  the  Institute  level. 
In  many  cases  major  policy  decisions  di- 
rectly affecting  our  field  and  our  work  have 
been  taken  without  adequate  participation 
or  even  discussion  with  the  expert  staff.  The 
establishment  of  a  Clearinghouse  on  En- 
vironmental Carcinogenesis,  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Director,  NCI,  is  a  case  in 
point." 

In  1972  Dr.  Rauscher.  who  had  just  been 
appointed  by  the  President  as  Director,  NCI. 
asked  the  senior  staff  for  their  Individual 
views  and  recommendations  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Institute.  On  that  occasion.  I 
pointed  out  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
Carcinogenesis  Program,  its  close  interac- 
tions with  other  agencies  and  departments 
and  Its  role  In  providing  a  scientific  basis  for 
major  national  and  international  policy  de- 
cisions in  regulatory  and  public  health  mat- 
ters. I  expressed  my  strong  belief  that  such 
a  program  should  be  placed  organizationally 
immediately  \inder  the  Institute  Director, 
without  the  Intermediate  layer  of  a  broader 
Division  with  many  other  commitments,  that 
the  scientific  leadership  In  carcinogenesis 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  NCI  policy- 
making staff,  and  that  it  should  have  direct 
and  close  access  to  the  Institute  Director, 
providing  him  with  a  single  focus  of  science 
and  policy  advice  and  documentation. 

This  proposal  was  made  long  before  the 
present  Division  Director  was  appointed  and 
bears  no  reference  to  personality  connota- 
tions. I  have  always  hesitated  to  state  this 
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view  more  widely,  as  it  may  have  appeared 
motivated  by  a  desire  for  personal  advance- 
ment. Now  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  line 
of  command,  I  feel  free  to  express  again  this 
strong  personal  view.  NCI,  I  believe,  needs  a 
unified  and  coordinated  effort  in  carcino- 
genesis, under  a  strong  scientific  leadership 
capable  of  providing  scientific  quality  moni- 
toring and  creative  scientific  direction  to- 
wards the  identification  of  h\iman  cancer 
hazards  and  their  prevention.  Such  unified 
effort  should  be  fully  sxipported  by  all  means 
of  research  support  (intramtiral,  grants,  and 
contracts) .  It  should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate staff  and  facilities  and  should  receive 
long-term  commitments  of  support  and  of 
supportive  policy  for  its  work  which  is  nec- 
essarily of  a  long-term  natxire. 

(4)  Removal  of  Integral  components  from 
the  program  with  resulting  fragmentation  ot 
program  direction — 

Carcinogenesis,  by  its  very  nature  a  multi- 
faceted  interdisciplinary  field,  must  be  de- 
veloped through  a  coordinated  interaction  of 
its  component  parts. 

The  fact  that  many  cancer  causative  agents 
have  been  discovered  to  be  environmental 
contaminants  simply  requires  that  research 
on  the  sources,  distribution,  exposure  and 
activity  of  these  environmental  agents  be  in- 
cluded In  the  development  of  the  field.  The 
mode  of  exposure  of  people  to  these  agents 
will  need  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  conditions,  and 
the  opportunities  for  control  and  prevention 
will  closely  relate  to  societal  actions.  This 
does  not  mean  to  me  that  we  can  artificially 
separate  environmental  carcinogenesis  stud- 
ies and  documentation  from  the  whole  field 
of  carcinogenesis  research.  A  separation  can 
in  fact  deprive  each  side  of  an  hnportant 
perspective  in  the  other.  An  Office  of  the 
Scientific  Coordinator  for  Environmental 
Carcinogenesis  was  established  In  my  Imme- 
diate office  In  1972,  to  provide  Increased  sup- 
port for  the  documentation  and  investigation 
of  these  aspects  of  the  field  and  to  assist 
in  the  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies 
interested  in  environmental  cancer  problems. 
This  Office,  with  a  staff  of  only  three  peo- 
ple, was  removed  from  the  Carcinogenesis 
Program  and  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, DCCP,  in  1974  withotit  a  thorough 
discussion  with  me  of  the  implication  of 
this  action  and  against  niy  recommendation. 
I  still  believe  that  this  action  has  signifi- 
cantly weakened  the  Carcinogenesis  Program 
in  an  important  area.  Cooperation  with  other 
agencies  on  scientific  matter  and  evaluations 
became  more  difficult  for  me  and  the  func- 
tion of  explaining  new  scientific  methods, 
criteria,  and  findings  to  those  other  agencies 
that  needed  them  as  a  basis  for  their  regti- 
latory  actions  became,  in  my  view,  excessively 
"bureaucratic",  by  being  withdrawn  from  its 
scientific  matrix.  No  replacement  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Division  Director  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  these  positions  in  the 
study  and  the  documentation  of  key  sub- 
stances related  to  high  research  priorities 
in  the  Program. 

Recently,  the  Director.  DCCP,  has  decided 
to  remove  further  personnel  a)id  functions 
from  the  Carcinogenesis  Program. 

A  veterinarian  in  charge  of  the  animal 
resources  In  the  Carcinogenesis  Program 
(breeding,  distribution,  husbandry  standards 
and  health  monitoring  of  over  125,000  labo- 
ratory animals  currently  under  study  In  the 
Program's  collaborative  projects,  mostly  In 
the  bioassay  operations)  was  reassigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Division  Director  to  work 
with  the  Scientific  Coordinator  for  Environ- 
mental Cancer.  In  my  view,  his  background 
and  qualifications,  excellent  as  they  were  for 
the  previous  Job,  seem  hardly  adequate  for 
this  new  assignment  in  the  Division  Direc- 
tor's Office.  Adequate  replacement  will  un- 
doubtedly take  months,  during  which  close 
competent  monitoring  of  this  large  animal 


population,  a  delicate  and  vulnerable  re- 
soiu-ce  on  which  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  research  are  dependent,  is  perilously  va- 
cant. This  tran.sfer  seriously  undermines  the 
already  insufficient  professional  staff  in  the 
Carcinogen  Bioassay  and  Program  Resources 
Branch  (a  total  of  five  doctoral  level  per- 
manent positions!)  and  it  represents  a  policy 
decision  that  I  cannot  accept. 

On  April  9,  1976.  the  Director,  NCI,  inform- 
ed me  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Di- 
rector. DCCP.  he  had  decided  to  transfer  im- 
mediately from  the  Carcinogenesis  Program 
Into  the  Office  of  the  Director,  DCCP,  a  "Pro- 
tjram  on  In  Vitro  Carcinogenesis-Mutagene- 
sis" to  be  put  under  the  direction  of  a  man- 
atcer.  staling  that  this  "relocation  would  pro- 
\idc  better  visibility  and  a  better  focal  point 
for  coordination'". 

This  decision  followed  several  recent  dis- 
cussions with  Drs.  Rau.scher  and  Peters  in 
which  I  expressed  my  strong  views  against  it, 
which  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  The 
extent  of  the  activities  to  be  transferred  was 
not  defined  but  from  the  discussion  is  ap- 
peared to  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
effort  of  the  Carcinogenesis  Program  in  this 
area;  this  separation  would  therefore  indeed 
create  a  serious  operating  split  between  vari- 
ous lines  of  research  and  development  in  this 
most  important  area.  Instead  of  providing 
the  desired  "better  focal  point  for  coordina- 
tion"; the  development  of  in  vitro  methods 
for  carcinogenesis  is  still  at  a  stage  where  a 
great  deal  of  research  work  is  needed  to  de- 
fine, validate,  and  standardize  short-term 
methods  before  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
systematic  short-term  screening  of  environ- 
mental chemicals  of  unknown  activity — with 
any  hope  to  figure  out  what  the  results  may 
mean  in  terms  of  predicting  carcinogenic 
effects  in  vivo. 

The  Carcinogenesis  Program  has  made  ex- 
tensive and  outstanding  contributions  to 
this  whole  area  of  in  vitro  methods  for  car- 
cinogenesis research  and  toward  the  devel- 
opment and  validation  of  new  screening 
methods. 

Methods  for  chemical  interactions,  muta- 
genesis and  neoplastic  transformation  of  cells 
in  culture  were  developed  and  interrelated 
with  the  necessary  research  on  key  mecha- 
nisms and  functional  requirements.  Investi- 
gators in  the  intramural  laboratories  and  in 
the  collaborative  projects  are  leading  the 
advances  in  this  field.  These  in  vitro  studies 
now  represent  an  Integral  part  of  the  total 
field  of  carcinogenesis  research:  I  believe 
that  an  arbitrary  segregation  of  a  group  of 
projects  into  a  separate  program  under  a 
manager  without  a  scientific  staff  is  likely  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  rapid  development  of 
this  still  delicate  research  area  on  a  solid 
scientific  basis.  Once  again,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Carcinogenesis  Program  in  this 
area  speak  for  themselves.  I  find  the  new 
policy  unacceptable. 

The  manager  of  the  Bioassay  Operations 
Segment  was  assigned  to  be  full-time  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  new  "Clearinghouse  on 
Environmental  Carcinogenesis"  now  being 
planned  by  the  Division  Director,  thereby 
depriving  the  Bloas.say  Operations  Segment 
of  an  experienced  manager  at  a  time  when 
personnel  resources  are  already  below  the 
minimum  necessary  level.  This  decisloh  was 
announced  without  even  prior  discussion 
with  me  or  my  responsible  senior  staff.  Other 
members  of  the  Carcinogenesis  Program  staff 
received  offers  to  transfer  to  the  Division 
Director's  Office  without  my  previous  knowl- 
edge of  such  proposals. 

In  summary,  a  pattern  of  erosion  of  staff 
resources  from  the  Carcinogenesis  Program 
with  a  corresponding  buUd-up  in  the  Office 
of  the  Division  Director  was  becoming  ap- 
parent. I  found  this  sittiation  unacceptable. 

After  I  announced  my  decision  to  resign 
as  Associate  Director,  Drs.  Rauscher  and 
Peters  indicated  to  me  their  intention  to  re- 


place my  position  with  two  Associate  Direc- 
tors for  two  separate  program  areas — one 
for  Carcinogenesis  research  and  one  for  Car- 
cinogenesis testing,  the  latter  to  Include 
animal  bloassays,  short-term  screening  meth- 
ods and  related  resources. 

They  offered  me  to  stay  on  as  Associate 
Director  for  the  Carcinogenesis  Research  Pro- 
l^ram.  expressing  their  support  and  trust  in 
my  scleniiflc  activity.  I  thanked  them  for 
this,  but  I  indicated  that  since  I  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  need  for  unified  scientific  lead- 
ership 111  the  entire  field  of  carcinogenesis,  I 
decided  to  disassociate  my  responsibilities 
completely  from  the  direction  of  the  Program 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

(5)  Administrative  actions  and  manage- 
ment policies — 

My  operating  management  criteria  have 
always  been  that  scientific  programs  should 
be  directed  by  qualified  scientists  supported 
by  managers  rather  than  by  managers  con- 
trolling scientists.  Using  the  former  ap- 
proach, we  were  able  to  develop  a  well- 
articulated  collaborative  program  which  ex- 
panded almost  eightfold  in  eight  years  and 
yet  maintained  a  high  degree  of  scientific 
Integrity.  Administrative  decisions  involving 
space,  personnel  actions  and  resources  have 
made  the  operation  of  an  efficient  program 
In  carcinogenesis  extremely  difficult  and  to 
me  often  discouraging.' 

FOOTNOTES 

■  The  Duector,  NCI,  testified  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  appropriation  hear- 
ings in  February  1976:  "Dr.  SafSotti  has  con- 
sistently received  the  highest  priority  I  can 
give  him  of  not  only  dollars,  but  peo- 
ple .  .  .".  The  NCI  received  79  new  positions 
for  this  fiscal  year:  of  these  only  3  were  as- 
signed to  the  Carcinogenesis  Program  (mem- 
orandum from  Director,  DCCP,  March  29, 
1976). 

=  Figure  of  personnel  versus  funds — (123 
projected  as  of  July  1,  1976,  with  the  transfer 
of  immunology  laboratories  to  another  Divi- 
sion). See  page  12. 

^John  W.  Berg,  M.D.,  Head  of  the  Epide- 
miologic Pathology  Unit,  OlEce  of  the  As.so- 
ciate  Director,  resigned  in  July  1973;  Dr. 
Margaret  Howell  retired  in  January  1974,  and 
Dr.  S.  Silverman  in  September  1975.  Tlie  Unit 
was  closed,  thus  depriving  the  Program  of  its 
direct  competent  collaboration  with  the 
epidemiology  program  area. 

Richard  R.  Bates,  MI}.,  Chief  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Pathology  Branch,  resigned  from 
it  in  September  1973  because  of  the  excessive 
workl  >ad  and  lack  of  support :  The  Endocrine 
Carcmogenefels  Section  and  the  Digestive 
Tract  Carcinogenesis  Section  which  he  had 
established  in  the  Branch  to  develop  these 
two  highly  important  research  areas,  received 
no  personnel  and  space  support  and  were 
phased  out.  This  effort  to  establish  a  researcli 
group  with  specialized  competence  in  hor- 
monal carcinogenesis  was  thus  defeated.  The 
NCI  had  previously  lost  Its  Endocrinology 
Branch  with  ail  its  personnel  and  resources 
when  this  entire  group  was  transferred  to 
another  NIH  Institute.  To  this  day.  In  spiie 
of  the  major  role  of  endocrine  factors  In 
human  carcinogenesis,  the  NCI  has  not  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  a  specialized 
laboratory  for  work  in  this  field. 

The  lack  of  support  and  consequent  aboli- 
tion of  the  Digestive  Tract  Carcinogenesis 
Section  made  It  Impossible  to  maintain  a 
critical  expertise  in  this  area;  as  a  result,  the 
projected  program  developments  in  the  study 
and  prevention  of  esophageal  gastric  and  in- 
testinal cancers  had  to  be  cancelled.  The 
collaborative  research  segment  on  colon  can- 
cer Is  being  phased  out. 

"Sontag,  J.  Page,  N.,  and  Saffiotti,  U.: 
Guidelines  for  Carcinogenesis  Bioassay  in 
Small  Rodents.  NCI  Carcinogenesis  Technical 
Report  Series  No.  1.  DHEW  Publication  No. 
(NIH)  76-801.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1976,  65  p. 
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'  Kchard  R.  Bates,  M.D 
senior  scientist  In  the 
gram  at  NCI,  has  recently 
tlon  of  Deputy  Associate 
Sc<3nce  at  the  Food  and 
tion. 

Dr.  Roy  Albert.  Professoj 
Medicine  at   New  York 
Center,  has  Joined  the 
tecUon  Agency  as  Deputy 
Istrator  for  Health  and 

Dr.  Morton  Corn,  P 
tioual  Medicine  at  the 
burgh,  has  become  the  / 
Labor  in  charge  of  the 
and  Health  Administration 

"Mention  of  such  a  (learinghouse  was 
made  briefly  by  th«  Director,  DCCP,  to  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel  and  to  the  Ka. 
tional  Cancer  Advisory  Bo4rd.  I  had  no  bene- 
fit of  previous  discussion  ion  Its  operational 
Impact  and  I  have  learned  more  about  It 
from  the  lay  press  reports  than  from  NCI.  It 
appears  now  that  It  wUl  Include  a  committee 
evaluate  carcinogenesis  bloassay  results 
in  tiu-n  had  been  previously  planned  by  the 
Director,  DCCP,  also  wltlout  previous  dis- 
cussion with  those  responsible  for  the  Car- 
cinogenesis Program.  To  tils  day,  the  func- 
tions of  this  proposed  pul  lie  committee  are 
unclear  to  me,  since  th«  y  have  been  de- 
scribed as  including  the  review  of  prellm- 
inftry  findings  from  bioa  >says  of  environ- 
mental chemicals  to  diiclde.  in  public, 
whether  such  findings  shot  Id  be  made  public. 

"  After  the  only  short  p^  rtod  of  personnel 
Increase  which  allowed  us  to  develop  a  small 
management  staff  in  1971-1972,  the  space 
available  to  Program  tecame  extremely 
crowded.  A  decision  was  i  lade  by  the  Divi- 
sion Director  to  transfer  <  ut  of  the  labora- 
tory facility  (Building  31)  all  office  space 
that  cotUd  be  relocated  In  an  ofBce  building 
ofr  campus.  We  In  the  Ci  irclnogenesls  Pro- 
gram accepted  this  policy  a  id  transferred  otir 
offices  to  the  Landow  BulK  ling.  Even  so,  sev- 
eral laboratory  areas  remslned  short  of  the 
space  they  would  have  ne€  ded  to  expand  ef- 
ficiently in  view  of  needed  new  methodolo- 
gies, particularly  for  cell  ctlture  and  analysis 
of  carcinogen  metabolites,  and  also  to  com- 
ply with  new  requirement!  for  safety  stand- 
ards In  the  handling  of  csrcinogens  and  for 
laboratory  animal  care.  The  move  of  the  of- 
fices to  the  Landow  Buildi  ig  has  made  close 
Interaction  with  the  laboratory  staff  much 
more  difHcult.  Renovations  In  Building  37, 
after  the  offices  were  mo^ed  out,  took  two 
years  to  be  made,  thus  del(  lytng  the  develop- 
ment of  much  urgent  research.  While  Car- 
cinogenesis offices  were  mo  red  out,  the  other 
major  program  area  lu  ow  Division,  Viral 
Oncology,  has  remained  t<  this  date  in  the 
laboratory  building  with  s  large  number  of 
offices. 

A  major  transfer  of  .=Tp  ice  and  positions 
from  the  Carcinogenesis  P  ogram  to  another 
NCI  Division  Is  planned  fj>r  July  1976,  as  a 
group  of  immnnology  la'>oratorle«  In  the 
Biology  Branch  will  become  part  of  the 
Tumor  Immunology  Progrs  m  in  the  Division 
of  Cancer  Biology  and  Diag  nosls.  While  these 
reasslgnments  may  contrHtite  to  the  devel- 
opment of  more  unified  ef  brts  In  other  NCI 
program  areas,  the  resour  ;es  needed  to  de- 
velop a  more  Intensive  efTc  rt  in  Carcinogen- 
esis were  not  available. 

Animal -housing  resonrcds  In  B\illdlng  37 
nre  totally  Inadequate  for  1  he  needs  of  Intra- 
mural research  tn  Carclno^nesls.  A  snpport- 
Iny  contract  provides  somd  resources  outside 
NIH  but  the  necessary  in -house  faculties  are 
still  lacking,  even  If  theli  need  was  recog- 
nl-/ed  seven  years  ago. 


Other  administrative  delays  and  increas- 
ing complications  are  still  cause  of  serious 
concern:  As  an  example,  the  distinguished 
senior  pathologist  who  provides  Invaluable 
leadership  to  the  development  and  monitor- 
ing of  pathology  standards  for  bioassays  was 
recruited  as  an  expert  three  years  ago  and 
offered  a  regular  position  in  the  Civil  Service. 
His  appointment  has  still  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  we  risk  loosing  one  of  the  key 
scientists  in  this  essential  area. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  staff, 
Mr.  Kelly,  be  allowed  floor  privileges  dur- 
ing the  debate  and  vote  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
THtTRMOND).  Without  objcction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dick  Woods 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measuie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  are  any  other 
similar  requests  I  would  hope  they  would 
be  made  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  ordered  a  vote 
on  this  measure  because  of  its  import- 
ance, and  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief 
comment.  Then  we  can  get  on  to  the 
various  amendments  which,  from  my 
understanding,  are  going  to  be  satisfac- 
tory and  will  be  accepted,  and  hopefully, 
we  will  not  delay  the  Senate  long. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  leadership  of  my  col- 
league and  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  this  legis- 
lative undertaking.  This  Is  really  a  Javits 
propossJ. 

I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  him.  and  we  worked  closely  togeth- 
her  in  the  fashioning  of  this  legislation. 
It  follows  up  on  legislation  that  was  de- 
veloped and  passed  and  made  law  in 
1967  which  provided  some  measure  of  im- 
poitant  monitoring  In  tills  area  at  that 
time,  but  as  our  review  and  hearings  have 
reflected,  it  just  did  not  do  the  job  in 
this  vitally  important  area  of  assuring 
that  the  American  people  will  receive  the 
highest  quality  of  care  with  regard  to 
laboratory  services. 

I  also  acknowledge  the  vei^  splendid 
work  that  has  been  done  In  this  related 
area  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Moss,  and  the  work  of  his 
committee.  The  staff  report  prepared  for 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  pro- 
vided, very  ample  justification  for  the 
immediate  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Quite  frankly,  I  can  give  the  Senate  the 
assurance  that  I  was  convinced  of  the 
urgency  of  this  legislation  prior  to  the 
Moss  report,  but  there  should  not  be  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  American  citi- 
zen or  any  Member  of  Congress  about  the 
importance  of  this  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  commend  tlie  diligence 
and  detailed  attention  that  was  provided 
by  Senator  Moss  and  ills  staff.  I  think 
this  is  a  fine  example  of  the  pluralism 
of  jurisdictions  with  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous committees.  Here  Is  a  perfect  ex- 


ample of  vv'orking  in  harmony,  meeting 
our  particular  responsibilities  and  add- 
ing a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  passage  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant and  important  health  measure 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  measure  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  from  any 
number  of  vantage  points.  For  example, 
we  can  measure  it  from  the  vantage 
points  of  the  dollar  value.  In  1974,  we 
spent  approximately  $8  billion  on  lab- 
oratoi-y  tests.  Our  total  national  health 
bill  is  now  $118  billion  a  year.  You  can 
see,  Mr.  President,  that  clinical  labora- 
tory work  is  a  major  component  of  our 
health  care  network.  And  we  estimate 
that  this  will  be  an  even  bigger  sum  in 
1980,  when  experts  calculate  that  lab 
costs  will  total  about  $15  biUlon.  But  it 
Is  not  cost  alone  that  concerns  us  today. 
It  is  quality.  If  we  do  not  know  that 
these  reports  are  accurate,  then  the 
health  of  the  American  people  Is  placed 
in  severe  jeopardy. 

We  are  Jostfflably  concerned  wiUi 
costs,  then,  which  in  the  laboratory  in- 
dustry Increases  at  a  rate  four  percent- 
age points  higher  than  the  costs  for 
health  In  general;  but  we  are  equallj' 
concerned  with  quality.  This  act's  fun- 
damental goal  Is  laboratory  Improve- 
ment— which  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments foster,  professional  associations 
sponsor,  laboratory  directors  attempt  to 
achieve,  and  upon  which  our  public 
health  depends.  Yet  until  this  act,  whicli 
we  debate  today,  was  Introduced  labora- 
tory improvement  efforts  remain  illu- 
soiy. 

The  goal  of  this  Important  legislation, 
which  has  received  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  the  Committes 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  people  and  to  as- 
sure quality  laboratory  services;  Its  fun- 
damental precept  is  laboratory  improve- 
ment. 

When  the  original  clinical  lab  legisla- 
tion w^as  passed,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Javits,  we  expected  that  the 
quality  of  laboratory  work  would  im- 
prove. But  when  we  reviewed  the  1967 
clinical  laboratory  legislation  we  were 
disappointed.  This  is  what  we  foimd: 

Only  labs  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce are  regulated  by  CLIA  1967.  That 
is  just  6  percent  of  the  Nation's  total: 

At  least  26  States  have  no  mandatory 
lab  programs  and  only  8  States  have 
what  is  considered  to  be  "good"  pro- 
grams ; 

Hospital  labs  covei'ed  by  medicare  un- 
dergo periodic  but  cursory  review; 

Physicians'  ofQce  labs  operate  freely, 
without  any  prescribed  standards; 

As  may  be  expected,  we  learned  of  fun- 
damental differences  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  assuring 
quality  laboratory  work;  and 

Although  quality  may  have  improved 
somewhat  since  the  original  clinical  lab- 
oratory improvement  legislation  euacted 
in  1967,  evidence  reveals  that  It  has  not 
been  much  of  an  improvement.  As  one 
witness  said:  "It  is  gone  from  hwrlble 
to  bad." 

CLIA  1976,  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  with  Senator  Javits  and  which 
was  the  subject  of  2  days  of  hearings 
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before  my  committee,  is  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  the  1967  law.  Its  principal  fea- 
tures include:  expanding  Federal  licens- 
ing to  all  clinical  laboratories;  creating 
an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  in 
DHEW  to  establish  one  set  of  standards ; 
and  enumerating  the  standards  that 
must  be  assured. 

Hearings  were  held  last  September. 
Representatives  from  the  laboratory 
community — technologists  and  tech- 
nicians, lab  supervisors,  owners  of  both 
tlie  small  and  large  clinical  labs,  physi- 
cians and  State  officials — all  favored  the 
bill. 

As  the  bill  was  modified  in  commit- 
tee we  won  the  support  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  now  only  the  administration 
is  opposed. 

Those  who  testified  agreed  tliat:  the 
public  was  not  being  adequately  pro- 
tected; DHEW  aiTangements  were  dif- 
ficult to  fathom;  an  Office  of  Clinical 
Labs  was  needed  to  coordinate  the  dis- 
parate Federal  Lab  activities;  and  there 
was  no  medical  justification  for  exempt- 
ing physicians'  office  labs. 

Technical  and  substantive  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, we  approved  amendments:  first, 
gianting  a  2-year  waiver  from  person- 
nel standards  for  technicians  in  hos- 
pitals with  less  than  100  beds  located  in 
rural  areas;  second,  requiring  affidavits 
for  physicians'  office  laboratories;  and 
third,  addressing  the  critical  area  of 
such  financial  abuses  as  double  billing, 
kickbacks,  and  fraud. 

The  recently  published  staff  report  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
on  Fraud  and  Abuse  Among  Clinical 
Labs  proposes  as  its  fii'st  recommenda- 
tion the  enactment  of  the  bill  we  now 
consider  "at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity." Today,  we  shall  hopefully  com- 
ply with  this  urgent  recommendation. 

We  understand  that  the  adminlstrt.- 
tion  is  concerned  with  the  scope  of  this 
legislation.  But  I  would  ask  anyone  to 
review  the  bureaucratic  problems  at- 
tendant to  DHEW's  responsibilities  for 
assuring  the  quality  of  laboratory  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  three  different  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  Federal 
programs — SSA's  Bureau  of  Insurance, 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  and  from 
reports  that  have  reached  my  commit- 
tee, it  appeared  that  one  agency  did  not 
know  what  the  other  was  doing. 

It  was  only  after  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  that  the  administration 
at  last  developed  an  interagency  agree- 
ment to  review  the  bureaucratic  muddle. 
The  agreement,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
met  with  some  skepticism.  You  see, 
DHEW  has  been  trying  since  1967  to 
work  out  an  agreement.  Each  attempt 
has  failed.  We  fear  that  in  this  case- 
without  statutory  authority — this  at- 
tempt shall  prove  as  fruitless  as  the 
others. 

Mr.  President,  most  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures begin  when  a  physician  orders 
a  lab  test.  When  the  results  are  obtained, 
we  accept  the  verdict  without  batting 
an  eye. 

When  done  accurately,  lab  tests  save 


lives;  but  tests  which  yield  false  positives 
or  negatives  provide  physicians  with 
clues  that  are  useless. 

We  have  studied  the  data  and  have 
found  that  we  must  not  be  as  unques- 
tioning as  we  have  been. 

Studies,  such  as  the  one  reported  in 
1973  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, reveals  that  the  accuracy  of  per- 
formance is  highly  variable  and  includes 
a  wide  range  of  error.  Accounts  of  shoddy 
lab  work,  resulting  in  death  or  debility, 
continue  to  reach  my  committee.  The 
horror  stories  and  tragedies  trouble  me 
deeply. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unreasonable  not 
to  expect  that  every  patient  have  assur- 
ances that  lab  procedures  will  be  done 
accm-ately  and  that  samples  will  be  sent 
to  labs  with  internal  quality  controls  and 
examined  by  personnel  who  have 
achieved  a  certain  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  gaps  that  exist  in  our  present. 
Federal  lab  programs,  Mr.  President, 
must  be  closed  now. 

Ambiguous  regulation,  fragmented 
jurisdiction,  financial  abuses  and  bu- 
reaucratic infighting  must  end  now. 

CLIA  1976  provides  that  common 
ground  to  assure  that  the  public  will  re- 
ceive optimal  lab  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
It  is  urgently  needed.  I  believe  it  merits 
the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  urge  its  adoption. 

My  full  and  complete  statement  goes 
into  considerable  detail  on  the  various 
provisions,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
elaborate  as  we  go  through  this  meas- 
ure. 

But  I  want  again  to  acknowledge  the 
very  splendid  leadership  that  has  been 
provided  by  my  colleague  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much  for  his  very  kind 
references  to  me. 

This  was  a  bill  turned  out  by  the  sub- 
committee, very  considerably  revised  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  the  hearings  were 
extensive  and  very  detailed,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  Senator  Kennedy  for  the 
time  and  the  devotion  which  he  gave  to 
this  product  wiiich  is  as  much  his  as  it  is 
mme. 

Also,  the  pioneers  in  this  field,  like 
Senator  Moss,  Senator  Percy,  and  our 
old  colleague  Senator  Murphy,  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  whom  I  first  introduced  the 
bill  way  back  in  Jmie  of  1965,  turned  out 
the  original  effort  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  February  1967,  and  which  is 
really  the  basis  for  and  the  precedent  for 
this  particular  measm'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
eloquent  argtmients  which  have  been 
made  by  Senator  Kennedy,  but  I  just 
wish  to  associate  myself  wiUi  them  and 
to  hav'j  my  colleagues  understand  the 
enom;ous  vohune  of  work  which  is  liere 
involved. 

We  are  riglit  now  having  4.4  billion 
tests  a  year  at  a  cost  for  testing  alone  of 
some  *T2  billion  as  of  1975.  By  1980,  it  is 
estimaied  that  we  will  have  8.8  billion 
clinical  tests  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$15  billion. 

So  that  we  are  dealing.  Mr.  President, 


with  the  Uves  of  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
these  laboratory  tests  is  very  serious. 

That  is  what  first  interested  former 
Senator  Murphy,  who  was  a  man  very 
interested  m  the  individual  life  and  per- 
sonality of  tlie  functioning  of  one  human 
being. 

He  and  I  felt  very  deeply  the  danger 
which  comes,  for  example,  from  a  Pap- 
test  which  might  be  inaccui-ately  anal- 
yzed and  make  some  woman  feel  she  has 
cancer.  That  is  terrible.  It  is  enough  to 
kill  a  person  just  to  think  about  it  with- 
out actually  experiencing  it:  Tests  about 
pregnancy,  tests  about  whole  hosts  of 
other  diseases,  the  wrongful  treatment  of 
wlilch  can  result  in  disability,  extended 
illness,  and  death.  So  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  verj-  sensitive  area. 

Also,  we  are  dealing  with  an  area  which 
is  enormously  pervasive;  That  is,  that  we 
have  about  15.000  independent  and  hos- 
pital laboratories  which  now  operate  es- 
sentially free  of  meaningful  regulation 
as  the  1967  regulates  only  the  large  com- 
mercial interstate  laboratories,  of  wliich 
there  are  less  than  1,000. 

We  have,  as  I  say,  15,000  independent 
hospital  laboratories.  We  have  some  50 
to  80,000  individual  physicians'  offices 
where  laboratories  again  turn  out  tests 
of  the  greatest  essentiality  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to 
regulate  these  physicians'  offices,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  But  nonetheless,  under  a 
very  ingenious  plan,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation,  and  which  is  not 
mine  but  that  of  a  doctor  who  testified 
before  us,  we  wiU  have  the  benefit  of 
asking  doctors  to  monitor  their  own  per- 
fonnance  and  liave  a  new  alertness  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  doctor,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  in 
respect  of  the  operation  of  his  own 
office. 

Many  of  tlie  doctors  admitted  that  this 
was  a  httle  activity  carried  on  in  the 
office  to  which  many  of  tliem  never  paid 
too  much  attention.  But  the  way  in  which 
Ave  have  handled  it,  by  an  affidavit  certi- 
fication that  the  doctor's  own  operations 
comply  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
Secretary,  and  they  are  specified,  though, 
not  to  be  in  any  way  exacting,  is  just 
enough  to  enable  Iiim  to  examine  his 
own  operations  and  keep  them  under  liis 
own  examination.  He  has  to  sign  an  affi- 
davit tliat  they  are  mnning  as  he  would 
like  to  see  them  run. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  tliink  that,  incident- 
ally, is  the  way  m  which  to  deal  with 
the  physicians  responsibility.  It  is  a  cre- 
ative actirity.  It  is  not  an  idea  of  mine, 
as  I  said,  but  was  testified  to  by  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  of  Georgetown.  I  will 
give  the  page  reference  as  to  where  his 
particular  testimony  appears  in  the 
report.  I  do  wish  to  express  my  gi-atitude 
to  him  here  in  tlie  Chamber. 

That  statement  appears  at  the  top  of 
page  13  of  the  report.  It  was  an  enor- 
mous help  in  respect  of  this  bill. 

The  reports  upon  which  we  based  our 
work  have  already  been  very  eloquently 
described  by  Senator  Kennedy.  It  is  very 
important  tiiat  we  understand  there  have 
already  been  a  number  of  court  cases 
which  show  the  amount  of  wrong  re- 
sults which  come  out  of  laboratories,  and 
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those  occur  in  various  paj-ts  of  ttie  coun- 
txy^^Jalifomia,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  One 
thing  we  ran  into,  I  would  like  to  tell 
my  colleagues,  which  was  very  trying, 
is  tliat  in  this  particuli  ir  profession  there 
was  an  enormous  amoi  tnt  of  covering  up. 
That  is,  those  wlio  ki  ew  the  tests  were 
wrong,  et  cetera,  were  in  mortal  fear  of 
revealing  anything  sbout  them.  This 
turned  up  in_the  inves  igation  conducted 
by  Senalors  Moss  imd  Percy  very 
markedly,  and  it  turned  up  in  our  own 
investigation  in  respect  of  the  matter. 
So  we  included  a  ralher  unusual  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  wl  ich  is  before  the 
Senate,  under  which  irovision  we  make 
it  clear  that  if  information  is  given 
respecting  the  public  lealth  and  safety 
of  the  kind  which  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  bill,  an  employee  of  a 
laboratory  giving  sue  i  Information  is 
protected  in  his  job. 

In  this  particular  cc.  >e,  because  we  ran 
Into  so  much  of  that,  t  happens  to  be  a 
critically  important  f  ai  ;t. 

My  colleagues  may  -emember  in  con- 
nection with  the  pensii  in  and  welfare  re- 
form bill,  in  which  sich  a  constructive 
part  was  played  by  Se  nator  Curtis  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  C  lamber,  and  other 
Senators,  that  we  ha( ,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  complali  ts.  In  this  situa- 
tion, however,  we  four  d  that  approach- 
ing the  problem  by  th;  complaint  route 
would  not  work  becau!  e  this  is  operated 
in  an  office  with  techn:  cians,  and  the  in- 
dividual never  knows  i  whether  there  has 
been  a  wrong  result  f n  >m  a  test.  He  may 
get  very  HI,  he  may  lie,  but  he  never 
knows  that  it  could  ha\  e  been  based  upon 
a  faulty  test.  We  foun<  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  unearthing  tl:  is  inf  onnation.  So 
we  came  to  a  conclusic  n  such  as  the  one 
I  have  described  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarj'. 

This  legislation,  lil  e  all  legislation 
which  fulfills  a  Ion  ^-deferred  need, 
makes  one  wonder  why  we  all  took  so  long 
to  do  it. 

Also,  we  ran  into  great  bureauci-atic 
snarl-ups  with  the  adn  lUiistration  of  the 
law  whicli  we  passed  in  1967,  and  of 
whatever  general  authi  rity  there  resided 
in  the  Department  of  I  [ealth,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  adm  tiister  laboratory 
standards. 

In  the  first  place,  tl:  ey  played  around 
with  whether  or  not  n-e  ought  to  have 
any  standards  at  all  foj  6  years.  The  only 
answer,  really,  to  whet  her  we  felt  legis- 
lation was  now  necessary  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  still  trying  to  work  out 
a  biu-eaucratic  way  to  n  erge  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whic!  i  were  or  could  be 
charged  with  this  respo:  isibility,  et  cetera. 

liideed,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  exchange  at 
page  31  of  the  record,  vhich  showed  that 
there  has  been  8  years  since  the  passage 
of  the  Clinical  Laboratdries  Improvement 
Act  of  1967  intending  J  to,  proposing  to, 
planning  to,  get  arounc 
ards  for  the  other  h 
counti-y  but  absolute! 
pened. 

Under  those  circumsj 
had  to  proceed. 

In  proceeding,  we  alio  accommodated 
the  law  so  that  tuny  :>ossible  activities 
which  the  department  wished  to  pursue 
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nothing    hap- 

inces,  we  felt  we 


on  its  own  in  coordinating  its  own  activi- 
ties within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  be  done 
under  the  terms  of  this  law.  We  did  not 
endeavor  to  erect  a  structure  of  such 
strictness  as  to  not  accommodate  any- 
thing the  Secretary  really  wished  to  do 
about  organizing  his  own  department. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  omitted 
completely  any  effort  to  regulate  labo- 
ratories in  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  all  kinds,  including  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  We  did  this  be- 
cause we  felt  it  would  be  inappropriate 
on  the  part  of  one  department  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  otiaers.  But  we 
did  provide  tliat  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
should  keep  constantly  apprised  of  the 
regulations,  et  cetera,  which  he  made, 
the  standards  which  he  set,  and  consult 
with  the  other  Federal  agencies  who  were 
conducting  laboratoiy  tests  so  that  he 
knew  exactly  what  was  the  latest  state 
of  the  art  or  the  profession.  We  simply 
assumed  that  tliey  would  do  their  utmost 
to  bring  their  own  operations  up  to  those 
types  of  standards  without  compelling 
it  upon  them  or  conferring  any  author- 
ity over  them  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  measure,  which  is  so  long,  long  over- 
due, may  find  favor  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  senior  Senator 
answer  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
bill? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  an  amendment 
to  the  1967  law;  is  that  correct? 
Ivli-.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  respect  to  State 
licenses,  how  does  this  differ  from  what 
the  1967  law  provided,  if  it  provided 
anything? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  pattern  of  the  evo- 
lution to  State  jurisdiction  remains  the 
same.  In  other  words,  if  a  State  is  en- 
forcing the  standards  of  the  Secretarj-, 
then  the  State  may  take  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

The  extension  represents  the  addi- 
tional laboratories  that  are  brought  un- 
der the  law,  to  wit,  the  approximately 
15,000  independent  and  hospital  labora- 
tories which  now  operate  essentially 
free  of  meaningful  regulation.  The 
previous  act  reached  only  the  large  com- 
mercial laboratories  which  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

In  addition,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Stafford,  of  which  we  thoroughly  ap- 
proved, we  exempted  hospitals  in  rural 
areas  absolutely  for  2  years  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  could  de- 
sign expressly  for  personnel.  We  waived 
the  application  of  regulations  relating  to 
laboratorj'  personnel  in  the  rural  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  leads  me  to  my 
next  question.  Summary — and  I  realize 
in  a  summary  we  have  to  just  hit  the 
high  points — No.  9  says: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive  Irom  the 
personnel  standards  laboratories  located  In 
rural  hospitals  with  fewer  than  100  beds  .  . . 

In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  waive,  we  have  an  absolute 
exemption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  2  years,  exactly. 


Ml-.  CURTIS.  Two  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  would 
Like  that  section,  I  will  find  it  for  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  true  of  the  ex- 
emption for  a  physician's  office  labora- 
tories? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  physician's  office 
laboratories  are  not  exempted  but  are 
made  subject  to  the  annual  aflfidavit  re- 
quirement in  which  the  requirements  for 
giving  information  to  the  Secretary  are 
extremely  limited.  We  essentially  leave 
it  to  the  phjsician. 

I  will  read  that  to  the  Senator.  We 
essentially  leave  it  to  the  phj-sician  to 
police  himself,  and  tlie  whole  purpose  of 
the  affidavit  technique — and  really  I 
think  it  is  my  business  experience  that 
leads  me  to  this — is  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician  his  own  labora- 
tory so  that,  as  he  has  to  sign  a  piece 
of  paper  which  says  it  is  OK,  and  he  will 
therefore  take  a  good  hard  look  at  it. 
That  is  what  we  finally  decided  was  the 
only  way  to  go.  May  I  read  this  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  doctor's  sugges- 
tion, by  the  way,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  Here  is  what  it  saj's: 
Exceptions — 

This  is  found  at  page  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

.  .  .  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
empt clinical  laboratories  owned  and  op- 
erated by  a  licensed  physician,  dentist,  po- 
diatrist, or  osteopath  performing  tests  solely 
as  an  adjunct  to  treatment  of  his  own 
patients,  from  provisions  of  this  section  im- 
der  such  conditions  as  tlie  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 
Such  exemptions  may  be  granted  caily  upon 
siibmlssion  of  an  affidavit  which  Includes: 

(1)  a  description,  Including  education,  ex- 
perience, and  training,  of  the  non -physi- 
cian— 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  physician. 

...  of  the  non-physician  personnel  who 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  tests,  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  or  transmission  of  speci- 
mens: 

(2)  the  quantity  and  type  of  tests  con- 
ducted  by   non-physician    personnel;    .    .    . 

Again  he  conducts  it;  no  requirement, 
and 

(3)  the  results  of  the  proficiency  testing, 
If  nnr,  of  these  personnel. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  tiie  use 
of  that  rubric  "proficiency  testing,"  it 
in  essence  reUes  upon  the  programs  of 
those  qualified  national  organizations, 
sucli  as  the  College  of  American  Pathol- 
ogy and  the  American  Association  of  Bi- 
oanalysts.  That  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  words  "proficiency  testing"  in 
the  Government.  It  is  strictly  in  the 
liands  of,  for  example,  the  pathologLsts 
themselves,  and  so  what  we  want  in  an 
affidavit  is  the  result  of  that  particular 
phj'sician's  offices  laboratory  personnel 
which  he  knows  because  they  would  pai- 
ticipate  in  these  procedures  gained 
through  tills  testing  system  which  the 
pathologists  themselves  carry  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  physi- 
cian, who  is  very  competent,  but  is  do- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  test- 
ing in  his  office  which  is  important  that 
he  do  because  it  saves  time  for  the  pa- 
tient, saves  expense  of  sending  out  for 
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laboratory  testing  and  yet  he  needs  to 
know  the  result  of  a  test.  Suppose  he 
has  a  lady,  who  has  nm  his  office  for 
years,  who  he  has  trained  and  she  has 
responded  to  the  training  and  knows  how 
to  do  the  testing.  She  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  something  that  is 
cleaned  and  something  that  is  sterile, 
and  she  works  all  the  time  under  his 
supervision.  But,  nevertheless,  she  does 
collect  specimens  and  she  does  certain 
test  procedures,  but  she  has  not  any  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  from  anyplace.  What 
is  this  law  going  to  do  to  that  office? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  office,  if  I  can  help  It,  be- 
cause there  is  no  requirement  what- 
ever in  this  law  as  far  as  the  physician  is 
concerned,  for  any  certificate,  diploma, 
qualification,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Secretary  does 
pass  on  the  standards  of  the  personneL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  has  to  establish  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  He  has  to  establish 
standards. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  he  establishes 
standards  that  include  certificates, 
diplomas,  and  what  have  you? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  left  this  to  regula- 
tion because  obviously,  it  is  much  too  de- 
tailed to  try  to  do  in  the  statutes.  But 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  it  Is  my  dis- 
tinct purpose  that  at  no  time  shall  there 
be  anything  but  a  performance  standard 
requirement,  that  Is,  a  standard  of  abil- 
ity to  perform  as  required  and  that  there 
shall  not  be  at  any  time  any  educa- 
tional qualification  or  other  qualifica- 
tion, other  than  a  strict  performance 
standard.  My  belief  is  that  the  regula- 
tions should  go  this  way. 

It  should  really  be  done  on  a  time  basis. 
If  a  person  has  done  the  work  satisfac- 
torily for  a  period  of  time,  that,  Ipso 
facto,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  basis  for  competence  to  con- 
tinue. 

My  thought  is — and  I  am  not  trying 
to  substitute  myself  for  the  experts  but 
all  that  I  say  is  that  I  shall  make  it  my 
business,  and  I  will  be  responsible  to 
the  Senate,  that  there  is  no  requirement 
for  diploma,  license,  examination,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  that  it  Is  strictly 
a  performance  standard,  the  ability  to 
do  the  work.  It  Is  job-related,  Mr.  Cut- 
ler reminds  me. 

But  may  I  also  say  that  there  is  no 
requirement  whatever  on  the  physician. 
1  hope  the  Senator  understands  that.  We 
accept  the  fact  that  a  physician  is  sub- 
ject to  no  regulations  of  any  kind  or 
character.  He  is.  Ipso  facto,  competent 
and  fully  empowered  because  he  Is  a 
physician.  So  there  is  absolutely  no  qual- 
ification to  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  happens  if  tliey 
find  that  his  personnel  have  not  met  the 
standards  of  the  regulations  set  forth  by 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, we  are  stuck  with  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  law  has  to  be  not  to 
have  completely  incompetent  people 
handle  these  tests.  I  mean,  we  have  to  do 
something  somewhere. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Here  is  the  giim  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  fac- 
ing.   The    Government    of    the    United 


States  is  driving  our  physicians  out  of 
the  rural  areas.  That  is  literally  true. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  put  Into  the  Rbcord 
the  case  of  a  doctor  at  Madison.  Nebr.,  a 
county  seat  town,  one  doctor  who  has 
been  there  for  20  years.  When  he  started 
he  had  one  office  girl.  She  took  care  of 
everything.  Now  we  have  so  loaded  him 
down  with  reqxiirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  he  has  four  office  girls, 
and  it  Is  not  only  reports,  requirements, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  It  Is  all  tiie 
compliance  with  medicare  and  medicaid, 
and  someone  looking  over  his  shoulder 
and  saying,  "Here,  you  must  prescribe 
a  generic  drug,"  when  he  knows  that 
there  is  a  good  cliance  that  the  generic 
drug  wUl  have  a  bad  reaction  on  his  pa- 
tient; she  cannot  take  It.  And  so  this 
good  doctor  at  Madison  is  just  quitting 
because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sits  in  figuratively  every  time  he 
consults  with  a  patient.  He  has  to  have 
such  an  army  of  people  there.  That  is  not 
just  one  town.  It  Is  happening  all  over. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  in  writing  par- 
ticular things  into  the  statute  and  the 
necessity  so  many  times  of  delegating  to 
the  Secretary  to  write  regulations.  Here 
is  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  a  very  capable 
fellow,  but  he  has  to  go  around  the  coun- 
try and  speak.  He  has  to  resjwnd  to  the 
President's  requests  for  Cabinet  meet- 
ings. He  has  to  come  here  to  testify.  He 
presides  over  a  whole  domain  of  educa- 
tion. Then  he  has  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  welfare  department,  including  social 
security. 

So  if  we  delegate  authority  to  the 
Secretary,  we  are  not  delegating  to  the 
Secretary;  we  are  delegating  to  an  un- 
known, imdescribed  bureaucracy  that 
5  ou  cannot  even  find.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  not  too  sure  that  the  extension  of 
licensing  power  and  regulation  to  the 
Federal  Government  Is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  patients,  of  the  old  people. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  community 
that  has  a  doctor  who  is  doing  pretty 
well,  they  are  getting  better  service  in 
the  care  of  their  illnesses  than  if  there 
were  no  doctor  at  all. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  In- 
terstate shipment  of  these  things  be 
regulated,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  buy  the 
proposition  that  unless  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  reaches  in,  the  ef- 
fects are  going  to  be  negligent  and  un- 
sanitary about  what  they  are  going  to 
do  or  with  respect  to  the  laboratories 
with  which  they  do  business. 

If  a  doctor  has  a  bad  experience  with 
a  laboratory — such  as  laxity.  Incom- 
petence, keeping  things  sterile — and  one 
doctor  .has  a  bad  experience  from  that, 
the  whole  medical  association  in  my 
State  is  going  to  know  It  very  quickly, 
and  that  laboratory'  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  supervision  by 
the  Federal  Government  results  in  good 
supervision,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  best, 
nor  necessary.  I  believe  we  are  losing  too 
much  faith  in  the  competence  and  the 
good  intentions  of  people  who  are  not 
compelled  to  do  certain  things  by  Fed- 
eral regulations.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
I  am  disturbed  by  this. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
questioning  me  on  It.  I  wish  he  had  been 
able  to  sit  in  on  these  hearings,  at  which 


we  had  large  panels  of  doctors  as  well 
as  large  panels  of  other  witnesses.  The 
evidence  really  was  very  strong  and  very 
persuasive  respecting  the  errors  made  in 
these  tests. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  were  the  natures 
of  the  errors? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  natures  of  the  errors 
were  invariably  findings  as  the  result  of 
the  tests  which  simply  did  not  jibe  with 
what  the  findings  should  have  been  based 
upon  competent  tests. 

Senator  Moss  is  waiting  to  speak.  He 
has  investigated  this  matter,  and  he  has 
a  host  of  comparable  instances. 

The  Senator  has  the  report  to  which 
Senator  Kenncst  referred. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  the  dif- 
ficulty we  have  is  that  the  testing  prob- 
lem has  now  proliferated  to  where  the 
diagnosis  is  determined  very  heavily  by 
multiple  tests. 

As  I  explained,  there  are  4.4  billion 
tests  a  year,  and  within  5  years  there  will 
be  8.8  billion  and  tlie  uniformity  of  test- 
ing Is  not  here. 

So,  in  respect  of  the  physician,  I  have 
tried,  in  working  this  out — the  commit- 
tee agreeing — to  exempt  the  individual 
physician  from  anything  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  are  talking  only  about 
nonphyslcian  personnel.  We  have  really 
streamlined  the  thing  down  to  the  barest 
necessity — one  paper  a  year,  no  more, 
and  a  very  simple  one.  I  have  just  read 
It 

Second,  and  very  important,  I  make 
It  part  of  the  legislative  history  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  the  Senator — and  if  he 
wants  to  take  the  time  to  do  it,  I  will 
make  it  my  business — to  see  that  any 
regulation  proposed  is  submitted  to  him. 
I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge  It,  but  I  think  my  doctors  back 
home  are  competent  in  their  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then,  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  if  he  w-ill  submit  it  to  than.  They 
will  have  more  than  adequate  opportim- 
it}',  as  will  the  medical  associations,  and 
so  forth.  But  I  think  it  is  characteristic 
of  our  situation  that  there  Is  no  oppo- 
sition here  from  the  American  Medical 
Association,  who  would  be  here  yelling 
bloody  murder  if  they  were  really  wor- 
ried about  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  depends  upon  what 
their  staff  would  have  discovered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  that  the  staff 
has  pretty  good  competence. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  competent 
people;  but,  unlike  a  Senator,  they  do 
not  go  back  home  and  catch  the  wrath 
of  the  people  who  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  powerful  Federal  Government 
and  have  been  regulated  to  death. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  had 
extraordinary  success,  and  I  opposed  him 
strongly,  in  respect  to  OSHA  and  the 
small  businessman.  Why?  Because  he 
found  a  wrong  and  he  sought  to  right 
it.  I  invite  the  Senator  to  do  the  same 
here.  He  will  be  just  as  successful,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  make  it  my  prime 
care  to  see  that  this  system  does  not 
break  down  precisely  because  of  any  such 
kickback  as  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  definition 
of  a  laboratory? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  read  from  page  23  of 
the  bill,  line  6 : 
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■'(1)    The    term    ' 
laboratory'  means  a 
cal,    microbiological 
Immuno-hematologlcal 
physical,  cytologlcal 
examination  of  mater 
human  body,  for  the 
Information   for   the 
or  treatment  of  any 
of,  or  the  assessment 
or  a  facility  for  the 
and  transmission  of  s 
purposes,  other  than 
engaging    in    the    colle^ 
transmission  of  human 


laboratory'    or    'clinical 

fapiUty  for  the  blologi- 

rologlcal,    chemical, 

hematological,   blo- 

duthological,  or  other 

ills  derived  from  the 

surpose  of  providing 

<  iagnosis,   prevention, 

dtsea.se  or  impairment 

the  health  of,  man, 

(Collection,  processing, 

h  materials  for  such 

I  facility  exclusively 

tion,    processing,    or 

whole  blood  .  .  . 


lilies 


I  will  not  read  th^  remainder  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On 

...  or  other  exam! 
derived  from  the  hum; 
pose  of  providing  info: 
nosls  .  .  . 


(d 


el  arj 


(n. 


Any  establishment 
helper  who  perform 
ascertain  the  sugar 
be  a  laboratory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tliut 
tory,  but  the  Seer 
could  exempt  simple 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The 
know  what  is  going 
and  dedicate  a 
He  has  a  thousand 
do.  This  is  that 
reaucracy  that  may 

Mr.   JAVITS.   I 
definition  has  been  ir 
and  there  never  has 
it. 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Bu 
been  Federal  jurisdi 

Mr.  JAVITS 
diction  over  900  huge 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We 
argument  about  tlii 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   Th 
here  the  Federal  Goji 
ing  down  to  the 
flee.  It  may  not  even 
fice.  Someone  per 
test,  such  as  I  have 
take  a  sample  of 
substance,  and  they 
a  color  chart,  and 
liable  information 
thing,  and  we  are 
jurisdiction  over  it. 

I  say  that  we  are  n 
the  medical  services 
provides,  by  the  Fede^" 
serting  jiuisdiction 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  g 
example,  which  is  i 
these  tests  require 
color.  We  do  not 
nonphysician  person 
blind.  Think  of  what 
are  supposed  to  r 
upon  color — and 
elementary  this  thir 

Mr.  CURTIS.  U 
even  the  nurse  who 
of  the  doctor  arrives 
or  at  certain  times, 
body  working  there 
forming  the  very 
they  will  detect  right 
son  is  or  is  not 


or  any  physician's 

a  .simple  test  to 

n  tlie  urine  would 


nar  leless. 


coui  itr 


f  o:  m 


uru  e 


colorl  lind. 
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lations  of  materials 
n  body,  for  the  pur- 
inatiou  for  the  dlag- 


would  be  a  labora- 

y,  if  he  wished, 

tiests. 

Serretao"  will  not 

He  would  go  out 

hosi^tal  in  some  State. 

and  one  things  to 

faceless  bu- 

ronie  to  our  rescue. 
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I  have  great  confidence  in  individuals,  in 
their  goodness,  in  their  capacity  to  look 
after  themselves,  their  capacity  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  similar  transactions  need 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  the  evidence  is  to 
the  contrai-y.  As  I  say,  we  have  had  a 
law  on  the  books  since  1967  in  this  field. 
The  evidence  is  cumulative  that  the  law 
does  not  cover  enough  establishments. 
There  are  some  14,000  ho.spital  and  com- 
mercial laboratories,  of  which  only  ap- 
proximately 900  are  covered  meaning- 
fully. That  is  why  we  have  this  bill.  As 
I  have  said,  I  think  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  came  out  of  our  committee  unani- 
mously. The  doctors  had  more  than  a 
full  opportunity  to  testify  with  respect  to 
it.  If  they  were  up  in  arms  about  it.  I 
think  the  Senator  wUl  agree  witli  me.  we 
certainly  would  have  heard  about  it  loud 
and  clear.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
evidence  is  the  pragmatic  situation.  We 
had  no  reason  co  suppose  tliat  there  was 
opposition  to  such  a  very  simple  require- 
ment as  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  think  it  is 
simple.  I  think  it  is  vei-y  far  reaching.  I 
think  it  would  be  ver>'  .simple  if  the 
committee  would  confine  its  law  to  com- 
mercial laboratories  that  are  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  I  think  tliat 
would  be  a  sufficient  stride  now.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  goes  further  than  nio.st 
people  realize. 

I  tliank  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  He 
always  doe.s  elucidate  a  subject,  I  will 
say  that,  very  thoroughly.  I  always 
enjoy  it.. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  I  read  my  con.stituents' 
mail  and  they  are  suspicious  and  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent.  They  leel  the  Federal  Govera- 
ment  is  overregulating  everything,  they 
aie  hai'^ssing  the  people.  I  share  their 
view. 

.\MtNDMr,Nl    NO.    Itjl.'j 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
itii  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  1615.  I 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
•amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  piocceded  to  read 
lire  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Th2  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  43,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  43,  line  10.  strike  ".section. '  nnd 
.substitute  "section:  and". 

On  page  43.  insert  between  lines  10  and  11 
the  following: 

"(C)  to  l7ispect,  Ri.  reasonable  times  and 
in  a  reasonable  maniier.  financial  data,  sales 
data,  and  pricing  data  related  to  such  clinical 
laboratory.". 

On  page  43,  after  line  24,  add  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  report  aiuiuaUy 
lo  the  Congress  the  effects  of  the  pricing  of 
laboratory  services  In  relation  to  the  overall 
costs  of  the  related  health  services.". 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
my  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act 
tS.  1737)  by  removing  any  doubt  about 


the  authority  and  responsibility  of  in- 
spectors for  investigating  and  reporting 
financial,  sales,  and  pricing  data  of  clini- 
cal laboratories.  It  would  make  it  manda- 
toi-j'  for  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  costs  and  prices  of 
laboratory  .services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act  of  1976  (S.  1737)  offers 
a  necessary  and  welcome  remedy  for  the 
considerable  amount  of  fraud  and  abuse 
which  apparently  exists  in  clinical  lab- 
oratories in  t'lis  country.  While  the  re- 
port ;rom  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  S.  1737  points  out  that 
only  b  small  percentage  of  laboratories 
appear  to  be  engaging  in  rebates  and 
kickbacLs.  it  is  clear  that  they  increase 
the  <'o.st  of  laboratory  services  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  the  Government  when  it 
covers  such  costs  under  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

Al.-o.  wliile  llie  number  of  laboratories 
tii'iagiUH  in  abuse  may  be  relatively 
'mall,  it  seems  that  they  have  a  con- 
siderable financial  impact.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  notes,  the  Senate  Special 
Comiviittce  on  Aging  estimates  that  at 
lo£st  S45  million  of  the  $213  million  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  payments  for 
clinical  laboratories  is  either  fraudulent 
or  unnecessary,  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
total.  Another  estimate  cited  by  the  com- 
mittee report  is  that  10  percent  of  the 
$12  billion  in  payments  for  all  laboratory 
services  last  year  consisted  of  fraudulent 
or  fiuestionable  payment — about  $1.2  bil- 
lion per  yeai'.  The  committee  report 
points  out: 

In  practical  terms,  the  available  InXornia- 
I  iou  ii)clin;i,.es  that  any  clinical  laboratory  so 
inclined  c.in  bill  Medicaid  for  a  patient  a 
doctor  has  never  seen,  for  blood  never  drawn, 
for  lesvs  iievfi-  performed,  or  at  a  rate  ex- 
i-eeding  lour  times  the  cost  and  twice  the 
l>n-',  MJiinn  i.harge  for  private-paying  patienis. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  enoraious 
abuse  of  the  ti-ust  and  confidence  which 
the  American  people  have  placed  in  the 
medical  establishment  over  the  years,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  take  effective  steps  to 
halt  such  practices. 

Apparently  many  of  these  laboratories 
feel  it  is  neither  illegal,  immoral,  nor 
unethiral  to  gouge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
correct  their  view  and  to  establish  an 
effective  procedure  to  identify  and  pun- 
ish violators. 

This  proposed  legislation  as  written 
has  many  admirable  features  which 
should  help  to  establish  responsibility 
where  it  does  not  now  clearly  exist  in 
the  laboratory  .services  field.  However, 
additional  sti'ength  is  needed  in  one  re- 
spect.  An  original  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained a  section  exempting  laboratories 
from  the  inspection  authority  for  finan- 
cial, sales,  pricing,  and  personnel  data. 
That  exemption  was  struck  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  tliere  is  a  need  to  make  the 
responsibility  of  inspectors  explicit  with 
respect  to  financial,  sales,  and  pricing 
data. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  this  data  could  be  ob- 
tained but  I  believe  \^e  need  to  make  ;"- 
the  .specific  le.sponsibility  of  the  inspec- 
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tors  to  get  this  data.  Without  such  direc- 
tion, inspectors  may  well  encounter  re- 
sistence  from  the  operators  of  clinical 
laboratories  when  it  comes  to  inspect- 
ing their  records  and  books,  yet  if  we  are 
to  be  concerned  with  kickbacks  and  fair 
pricing  we  must  know  these  facts.  My 
amendment  strengthens  S.  1737. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  provisions  in  the  legislation  which 
provide  for  inspection  of  the  various 
laboratories,  and  other  requirements  of 
such  inspections,  that  there  will  be  re- 
porting by  the  owner  and  that  the  in- 
formation can  be  made  available  to  the 
agency  which  has  the  requirement  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  legislation.  The 
Bellmon  amendment  provides  a  greater 
authority  for  such  inspection  in  looking 
at  the  financial  statements  as  wer»  ar  at 
the  sales  and  other  important  data  on 
pricing.  It  will,  I  think,  be  a  useful  and 
helpful  step,  particularly  in  preventing 
the  kind  of  fraud  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  in  this  particular  area.  It  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  useful  and  worth- 
while addition  to  the  legislation,  insur- 
ing that  additional  information  would  be 
available  so  that  there  would  not  be  the 
abuses  which  have  been  found  by  the 
LIoss  committee.  ^  think  it  will  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  legislation.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  an  entirely  acceptable  one 
to  me.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Bellmon,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  yield  back  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining.  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  rise  to  urge  enactment  of  S. 
1737,  the  Clinical  Laboratories  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1976. 

At  the  outset,  I  congratulate  and  com- 
pliment Senator  Javits  for  his  recog- 
nized leadership  in  this  are^.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  and  shepherded  the  first 
landmark  Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act  of  1967,  now  Public  Law 
90-174,  and  it  is  he  who  authored  and 
skillfully  guided  this  measure,  with  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  Chairman 
Kennedy,  Senator  Schv/eiker  and  other 
committee  members. 

I  believe  S.  1737  is  an  important  and 
significant  measure.  It  merits  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate. 

S.  1737  would— 

First.  Extend  present  coverage  of  the 
1967  act,  which  essentially  covered  inter- 
state laboratories,  to  all  laboratories; 

Second.  Require  all  laboratories  to 
have  quality  assurance  programs  to  as- 
sui-e:  tlie  accuracy  of  their  tests  and 
quality  controls;  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  necessary  records;  and 
most  importantly  that  they  are  staffed 
with  individuals  qualified  for  adequate 


and  effective  operation  of  the  labora- 
tories; 

Third.  Establish  an  Office  for  Clinical 
Laboratories  to  aid  the  o?niapplng 
Government  Jurisdictions  and  different 
standards  for  laboratories; 

Fourth.  Authorize  a  waiver  of  person- 
nel standards  for  certain  rural  labora- 
tories; 

Fifth.  Provide  for  license  revocation 
for  certain  actions  of  laboratories,  par- 
ticularly those  shocking  instances  of 
bribes,  kickbacks,  and  fraudulent  billing 
practices,  as  doctmiented  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  which  I  also 
serve; 

Sixth.  Prevent  discrimination  by  any 
laboratory  employer  against  any  em- 
ployee who  blew  the  whistle  on  activities 
violating  this  act;  and 

Seventh.  Authorize  and  indeed  en- 
courage State  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  act  by  provid- 
ing assistance  to  those  States  which  im- 
plement a  program  equal  to  or  exceed- 
ing the  Federal  program. 

Mr.  President,  laboratory  testing  is  a 
critical  and  necessary  part  of  modem 
medical  science  and  good  patient  care. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  total 
health  expenditures  are  spent  on  such 
tests.  In  1974,  3  billion  tests,  with  an 
average  costs  of  $15  per  test  and  a  total 
cost  of  $8  billion  were  conducted.  It  is 
estimated  by  1980  the  number  of  tests 
will  nearly  triple  and  the  costs  will  reach 
$15  billion. 

These  tests  are  performed  in  some 
14,000  to  15,000  clinical  laboratories  lo- 
cated in  hospitals,  independent  labs,  and 
other  facilities.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  physicians  conduct  clinical  tes^  in 
their  private  faciUties. 

Notwithstanding  the  1967  act,  and 
there  has  been  progress  imder  that  act, 
the  evidence  indicates  that  action  is  not 
only  needed  but  required  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  public  tax  dollars.  The 
study  by  the  staff  of  the  Special  Aging 
Committee  documents  scandalous  fraud 
and  abuse  such  as — 

First.  Kickback  and  bribes; 

Second.  Billing  for  tests  not  perfonned 
or  not  required;  and 

Third.  Higher  rates  for  medicaid  and 
medicare  patients. 

While  it  should  be  pointed  out  these 
fraudulent  actions  and  dishonest  prac- 
tices were  the  work  of  a  small  minority 
of  laboratories  and  that  some  laborato- 
ries refused  to  play  this  sordid  game, 
even  thought  it  often  meant  the  loss  of 
considerable  business,  the  cost  to  society 
from  this  fraud  was  high.  The  staff  esti- 
mated that  $45  million  of  the  $213  mil- 
lion In  medicare  or  medicaid  payments 
was  fraudulent  or  imnecessary. 

Aside  from  the  fraud  which  obviously 
cannot  be  condoned,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  shows  uneven 
and  unacceptable  performance  in  lab- 
oratories. I  quote  from  the  committee 
report: 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  acciiracy  of 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories  Is,  at 
best,  variable  from  day  to  day  and  includes 
a  wide  range  of  error.  A  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  study  published  in  1973  (NBSIR 
73-163)  reveals  that  In  microbiology  7.6  per- 
cent of  the  Interstate  laboratory  determina- 
tions were  in  error,  while  16.5  percent  of 


the  determinations  by  other  large  laborato- 
ries were  incorrect.  Unastisfactory  perform- 
ance similarly  has  been  demonstrated  by  10 
to  40  percent  of  Ubaratorles  In  bacteri- 
ological testing:  by  30-60  percent  of  labora- 
tories in  various  simple  clinical  chemistry 
tests;  by  12-18  percent  of  laboratories  in 
blood  groupings  and  typing;  by  20-30  per- 
cent of  laboratories  in  hemoglobin  measiire- 
ments;  and  by  20-25  percent  In  measure- 
ment of  serum  electrolytes. 

In  the  health  area,  quality  although 
constanUy  sought,  is  often  difficult  to 
measure.  However,  in  this  area  of  clin- 
ical laboratory  testing,  we  can  measure 
performance  and  we  must  Insist  on  high 
quality  and  accuracy.  After  all,  the 
physicians'  diagnosis  is  dependent  upon 
accurate  laboratory  work.  The  adverse 
consequences  of  careless  and  shoddy 
work  is  documented  in  a  number  of  law- 
suits. 

S.  1737  is  an  important  and  a  signifi- 
cant measure.  It  is  good  for  the  patient, 
the  public,  and  for  most  of  the  labora- 
tories whose  standards  are  high.  It  merits 
the  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  intend  to  offer  two  amendments,  one 
of  which  will  increase  the  criminal  pen- 
alties for  those  guilty  of  fraud  and  luck- 
backs  and  a  second,  which  will  assign  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  to  the  Office  of 
Clinical  Laboratories. 

AAC£KDM£NT  NO.  1621 

Mr.  RF.AIJi.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1621  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEAT  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  rewrite  subsection  (r)  to  read 
as  follows: 

(r)  Violations  and  Penalties. — (1)  Any 
person  who  wUlfuUy  violates  paragraph  (4) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  353(f)  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shaU,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not 
tnc»'e  than  three  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  both. 

(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shaU,  upnjn  con- 
viction thereof,  be  subject  to  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  increases  the  criminal  pen- 
alties for  individuals  who  engage  in 
kickbacks,  bribes,  or  in  fraudulent  bill- 
ing practices  in  connection  with  clinical 
laboratory  services. 

During  consideration  of  S.  1737,  the 
staff  of  the  Specisa  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, on  which  I  also  serve,  completed  a 
report,  entitled,  "Fraud  and  Abuse 
Among  Clinical  Laboratories."  Tills  ex- 
cellent report  documented  and  uncov- 
ered the  most  outrageous  and  dishonest 
practices  and  actions  of  fraud  and  abuse 
in  connection  with  clinical  laboratory 
work. 

The  report  resulted  from  an  investi- 
gation primarily  in  Illinois,  but  also  In- 
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of  section  303  of  the  penalty  section  for 
proliibited  acts  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Ac  t. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  make 
this  bill  more  consist  mt  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  an  i  I  lu-ge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.iPresident,  I  would 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  He  Mas  targeted  these 
extensions  of  penalties  from  $1,000  to  the 
$10,000  and  also  from  1  year  to  3  years, 
to  a  very  narrowly  defined  area — and 
that  is  in  this  area  \rhere  there  would 
be  fraud.  It  has  not  b  ;en  in  the  broader 
areas  of  the  legislation,  but  It  is  only 
in  that  area. 

So  the  amendment  jitself  is  extremely 
precise.  It  obviously  addresses  an  area 
in  which  there  should  3e  serious  penalty. 

He  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that 
the  other  provisions  i  pply  to  violations 
which  not  only  incluc  e  section  (4)  and 
section  (5),  the  revocation,  suspension, 
or  limitation  provisions,  but  he  has  in- 
creased the  penalty  fen:  those  two  speci- 
fic paragraphs,  and  1 1  link  he  is  justified 
in  doing  so.  This  is  i  worthwhile  and 
valuable  amendment,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ml'.  P;esident,  the  Sen- 
ator has  quite  correct  y  assessed,  that  is 
Senator  Beall  and  Senator  Kennedy 
have  quite  accurately  Assessed,  the  moral 
reprehensibility  involied  which  should 


be  the  determinant  of  penalty  respect- 
ing crime  and,  I  believe,  the  amendment 
is  entirely  appropriate,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  supports  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1622 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1622  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legtslative  clerk  read  a.s 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
proposes  amendment  No.  1622. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  9,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (A) . 

On  page  32,  line  12,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (B)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  32,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(C)  (1)  to  evaluate  and  validate  the  accu- 
racy, reliability,  and  performance  of  auto- 
mated laboratory  testing  equipment  of  clin- 
ical laboratories  and  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults thereof;  and 

"(2)  to  develop  prooediires  to  a.';sure  that 
such  equipment  continues  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  which  they  were  designed.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  assign  to  the  OfSce  of 
Clinical  Laboratories  the  responsibility 
of:  First,  evaluating  and  validating  the 
accuracy,  reliability,  and  performance  of 
automated  laboratory  testing  equipment 
of  clinical  laboratories;  second,  dissemi- 
nating the  results  thereof;  and  third, 
developing  procedures  to  assure  that  such 
equipment  continues  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard for  which  they  were  designed. 

In  February,  I  visited  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  During  this  visit,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  observing  such  automated 
instrumentation  in  operation.  The  par- 
ticular equipment  I  observed  was  one  of 
the  better  instruments.  The  manufac- 
turer's specifications  indicated,  I  believe, 
that  such  equipment  could  perform  some 
20  tests.  However,  NIH,  which  has  a  rep- 
utation and  Insistence  on  accuracy  and 
quahty,  was  only  satisfied  with  the  equip- 
ment's performance  in  about  one-half 
of  the  tests. 

At  that  point,  I  wondered  how  many 
less  sophisticated  health  facilities  had 
purchased  automatic  analytic  equipment 
and  using  them,  were  unaware  of  their 
limitation.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  of 
some  examples  of  health  facilities  pur- 
chasing such  equipment,  only  to  find  out 
later  that  the  equipment  did  not  perform 
and  that  such  equipment,  although  ex- 
pensive, was  just  not  used. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  this 
amendment  is  not  an  attack  on  such  au- 
tomatic, analytical  instruments,  com- 
puter technology,  and  the  automation  of 
biomedical  analytical  instruments.  They 
are  making  and  will  continue  to  make 


their  contribution  to  health  care  to  peo- 
ple all  over  tiie  country.  They  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  time  and  cost  for  com- 
pleting complex  biological  analysis. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  critical 
decisions  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
laboratory  decision.  It  is  imperative  that 
such  results,  whether  performed  by  men 
or  machines,  be  accurate. 

Tliere  are  two  essential  problems  con- 
nected with  such  automatic  equipment, 
namely,  the  need: 

First.  To  evaluate  initial  equipment  to 
assm-e  such  equipment  does  what  the 
manufacturer  claims;  and 

Second.  To  make  certain  that  the 
equipment  continues  to  perform  satis- 
factorily. 

Now,  hospitals  and  other  purchasers 
for  the  most  part  have  to  rely  on  the 
manufacturer  both  on  the  initial  pur- 
chase and  for  subsequent  service. 

Hospitals  and  other  purchasers  would 
find  it  very  helpful  to  have  some  evalua- 
tion of  the  perfonnance  of  automated 
laboratory  equipment  for  their  initial 
purchase,  and  the  patient  deserves  assur- 
ances that  tlie  equipment  will  continue 
to  perform  to  specifications  and  stand- 
ards after  the  purchase. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  what  I  mean 
with  respect  to  "validate"  the  accuracy. 
reUability  and  performance  of  automated 
laboratory  testing  equipment.  I  do  not 
intend,  nor  does  the  amendment  require, 
the  validation  of  each  individual  instru- 
ment. What  it  does  require  is  when  new- 
equipment  is  manufactured  or  new  tests 
added  that  the  Department  would  vali- 
date a  sample  number  of  such  equipment 
to  determine  its  accuracy,  reliability,  and 
performance.  It  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  situation  with  EPA  validating 
miles  per  gallon  of  automobiles.  They  do 
some  testing  of  cars  and  determine  miles 
per  gallon,  but  this  test  is  not  conducted 
on  each  and  evei-y  car. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  validation 
that  is  a  perfectly  proper  and  necessary 
function,  Mr.  President,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  constmctive, 
useful,  and  essential  amendment  and. 
therefore.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  feel 
that  this  amendment  is  a  useful  and 
strengtliening  amendment. 

It  goes  to  the  heart  of  another  problem 
foimd  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Even  if 
you  establish  standards  for  persomiel, 
and  othei'wise  assume  quality  and  have 
assui-ances  tJiat  kickbacks  or  otlier 
frauds  will  be  controlled,  if  you  are  not 
given  assmances  about  the  quality  of  the 
particular  laboratory  machine  that  is 
going  to  be  providing  the  kinds  of  essen- 
tial sei-vices,  then  you  really  are  not 
completing  tlie  job. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  with  the  addition 
of  this  new  section  in  the  legislation, 
.section  (C) ,  we  will  be  providing  or  giv- 
ing the  authority  to  the  Secretai-y  to  in- 
sure quality  assurances  for  the  extremely 
sophisticated  and  complex  laboratoiy 
equipment  now  finding  theii-  way  into  the 
clinical  laboratory.  That,  I  think,  is  an 
area  wlilch  should  have  our  attention 
and  have  our  support.  So  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  think  It  Is  a  useful  one  to 
include. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  read  this  amendment  It  worried  me, 
and  it  worried  me  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  duplicate  the  Inspections  of  machln- 
eiy,  and  so  forth,  such  as  we  have,  for 
example,  in  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  or 
with  respect  to  the  medical  devices  legis- 
lation, which  will  soon  be  sent  to  the 
Piesident  for  enactment  into  law. 

But  the  legislative  history  just  outlined 
by  Senator  Beall,  I  think,  dispels  any 
concern  that  I  might  have  because  he  is 
conferring  authority  on  a  particular  gov- 
ernment agency.  He  Is  not  conferring 
authority  to  regulate  it;  he  is  conferring 
what  is  within  the  ambit  of  their  work, 
so  that  they  may  report  to  Congress  or 
seek  regulations  from  the  Secretary  or 
whatever  might  be  the  remedy.  He  con- 
fines it  to  a  protot3T)e  operation  rather 
than  calling  for  an  Inspection  of  machin- 
ery or  methodology  in  each  particular 
laboratoiy. 

On  that  basis,  it  Is  enth-ely  acceptable 
to  me.  I  hope  that  Senator  Beall,  as  he 
is  a  member  of  our  committee,  that  we 
may  keep  him  informed  as  we  get  into 
conference,  and  if  there  are  any  pi-ag- 
matic  problems  involved,  we  hope  that 
he  will  join  with  us  In  seeing  that  they 
get  worked  out  because  his  intention  to 
me  is  now  very  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  imderstand  the  concern 
the  Senator  has.  His  analysis  is  correct, 
and  I  certainly  will  do  whatever  I  can  In 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ITie  amendment  is  agree- 
able to  me.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  fc»enator  from 
Maryland. 

The  amendment  (No.  1622)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  sponsors  of  S.  1737,  Sen- 
ators Edward  M.  E:ennedy  and  Jacob 
Javits  in  urging  the  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  cninical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment them  for  advancing  this  very 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation.  They 
have  identified  an  imminent  danger  to 
the  American  public  health  and  re- 
sponded in  timely  fashion.  I  beUeve  this 
may  well  be  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  bear  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Percy  and  I  have 
direct  personal  knowledge  about  the  con- 
ditions in  some  of  America's  substandard 
laboratories.  I  have  very  grave  concern 
about  the  accuracy  of  laboratory  tests 
rendered  by  many  of  these  postage  stamp 
labs  which  specialize  in  serving  welfare 
patients.  My  concerns  were  set  forth  in 
my  opening  statement  in  our  February  16 
hearing,  and  in  the  report  we  released 
that  day  dealing  with  fraud  and  abuse 
among  clinical  laboratories.  In  my 
opening  statement  I  said : 

I  saw  the  proliferation  of  so-called  Medi- 
cal Clinics  spreading  Uke  mushrooms  all  over 
Chicago; 

I  saw  their  glaring  signs  beckoning  Medic- 
aid patients  to  utUize  health  care  services; 

I  visited  a  postage  stamp  size  clinical  lab- 
oratory  which   billed   Medicaid  for   almost 


$200,000  last  year.  There  was  little  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  no  lab  technicians  in 
evidence.  While  the  owner  assiired  iis  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  performed,  I  beard 
from  the  owner  himself  that  he  chose  to 
send  his  wife's  blood  test  to  another  lab- 
oratory. 

I  visited  the  sparkling  new  Laboratory  of 
Illinois  Masonic  Hospital  and  saw  its  sophis- 
ticated new  machines  only  to  learn  that  the 
hospital  could  not  obtain  much  Medicaid 
lab  business  because  of  its  refusal  to  ofter 
kickbacks. 

I  Interviewed  a  physician  who  received  over 
$100,000  from  Medicaid  last  year.  I  asked  him 
to  check  9  lab  Invoices  presented  to  Medicaid 
for  payment  by  D.J.  Clinical  Laboratory  of 
Chicago  against  his  records.  The  doctor  told 
us  that  he  had  not  ordered  55  percent  of  the 
$259.00  total  in  lab  tests  for  which  D.J.  had 
billed  the  Illinois  Medicaid  program  on  these 
9  Invoices.  This  same  doctor  told  us  that  he 
received  a  rebate  of  $1,000  per  month  from 
the  laboratory  in  exchange  for  sending  them 
all  this  Medicaid  business.  The  kickback  was 
disguised  as  rent  for  a  6x8  foot  room  in  the 
physicians  office.  The  doctor's  rent  for  the  en- 
tire suite  was  $300  a  month  and  yet  he  re- 
ceived $1,000  per  month  for  the  "rental"  or 
a  6x8  room ! 

I  Interviewed  a  man  who  owns  two  medi- 
cal clinics  which  received  about  $300,000  in 
Medicaid  payments  last  year.  This  man  ad- 
mitted sending  all  of  his  lab  business  to 
one  company  In  Chicago.  He  told  us  he  re- 
ceived a  rebate  of  50  percent  of  the  amount 
Medicaid  paid  for  laboratory  tests  which  phy- 
sicians In  his  clinics  ordered  for  welfare 
patients. 

Finally,  in  yet  another  laboratory.  I 
made  the  mistake  opening  the  refrigera- 
tor and  to  my  horror  I  found  blood  and 
various  other  human  specimens  standing 
next  to  an  open  carton  of  milk,  a  couple 
of  sandwiches,  and  various  other  food 
stuffs. 

The  report  which  we  issued  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  mentions  these  and  otlier  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  result  of  6  months  work 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 
Most  of  the  staff  work  was  done  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  taking  in  more  than  2 
dozen  clinical  laboratories,  50  medical 
clinics,  and  more  than  50  physicians  in 
that  State.  In  addition,  the  staff  assessed 
independent  evidence  in  other  States, 
particularly  New  York,  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey.  In  our  report 
we  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Comparatively  few  labs  control  most  of 
the  Medicaid  business  in  the  tJnlted  States. 
In  New  York,  16  labs  controUed  70  percent 
of  the  Medicaid  business.  In  New  Jersey  a 
dozen  labs  controlled  nearly  60  percent  of 
Medicaid  funds.  In  Illinois  26  labs  control 
over  90  percent  of  Medicaid  funds  paid  to 
clinical  laboratories. 

2.  CompeUtion  for  Medicaid  accounts  Is 
fierce.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
a  Medicaid  lab  account  Is  to  offer  a  kickback. 
The  greater  the  kickback  offered  the  more 
likely  the  lab  will  be  to  obtain  Medicaid  bus- 
iness. 

3.  The  average  kickback  is  about  30  per- 
cent. This  is  about  the  figure  we  projected 
for  kickbacks  between  pharmacies  and  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  exhaustive  study  we  com- 
pleted 2  years  ago.  Kickbacks  can  take  many 
forms  from  cash,  gifts,  supplies,  long-term 
credit  arrangements  to  the  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  business  equipment.  Most  com- 
monly, the  technique  used  is  the  "rental" 
of  a  small  amount  of  space  in  a  medical 
center  or  the  payment  of  part  of  the  phy- 
sician's overhead  or  payroll  expenses. 

4.  At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  over- 
generous  fee  schedules  for  clinical  lab  serv- 


ices. These  fee  schedules  were  established  in 
1967  when  Medicaid  went  into  effect  and 
most  tests  were  performed  manually.  Mean- 
while lab  technology  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  past  five  years.  Costs  have  been  cut 
dramatically  but  the  resulting  savings  have 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Instead 
they  have  been  used  for  "marketing"  or 
physician  Inducements. 

5.  In  order  to  maximize  their  abUity  to 
succeed  hi  the  kickback  game,  many  labs 
have  found  ways  to  Increase  their  Income 
from  Medicaid.  The  predominant  technique 
is  to  charge  for  tests  that  are  not  authorized 
by  the  physician.  Another  common  abuse  Ls 
billing  Medicaid  for  component  parts  of  tests 
which  should  be  run  and  paid  for  as  a  panel. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem,  was  charg- 
ing Medicaid  patients  rates  two  and  three 
times  what  private  paying  patients  are 
charged. 

6.  By  conservative  estimate  we  project 
that  at  least  $>15  million  out  of  the  $213 
million  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid  payments 
to  clinical  laboratories  is  either  fraudulent 
or  unnecessary.  This  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  a  reasonable  case  can  be  made 
that  about  50  percent  of  current  payments 
are  inappropriate.  I  cite  New  Jerseys  experi- 
ence where  fee  schedules  were  reduced  by 
40  percent  as  well  as  New  York's  analysis 
that  lab  payments  could  be  cut  in  half  by 
Incorporating  the  principle  of  regional  lab- 
oratory programs. 

7.  If  laboratories  in  Illinois  charged 
Medicaid  patients  what  they  charge  private 
paying  patients  there  would  be  an  estimated 
savings  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  58  percent 
of  the  present  payment  for  lab  services. 

8.  It  is  apparent  that  42  U.S.C.  1395  and 
1396  making  the  offering  or  accepting  of  a 
kickback  illegal  and  punishable  by  a  $10,000 
fine,  a  year  In  Jail  or  both  is  not  being  en- 
forced by  HEW  or  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  practical  terms,  Mr,  President,  we 
found  that  under  current  reimburse- 
ment, any  laboratory  which  is  so  in- 
clined can  bill  medicaid  for  tests  on  a 
patient  a  doctor  has  never  seen,  for 
blood  never  drawn,  for  tests  never  per- 
formed, at  a  rate  exceeding  four  times 
cost  and  twice  the  prevailing  rate  to 
private  patients  and  in  doing  so,  violate 
laws  and  regulations  of  general  and  spe- 
cific application  with  nearly  absolute 
assurance  that  they  T\ill  not  be  caught 
and  prosecuted, 

I  must  say  that  I  was  most  pleased 
with  the  reaction  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees to  our  findings.  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Javits,  and  Eagleton  added 
four  provisions  to  the  clinical  lab 
bill  in  the  markup  which  was  held  on 
February  17,  These  amendments  will 
permit  the  examination  of  a  laboratory's 
financial  data  and  would  make  it 
groimds  for  revocation,  suspension,  or 
limitation  of  a  clinical  laboratory  li- 
cense if  a  provider,  first,  uses  double 
pricelists  charging  medicaid  patients 
more  than  private  patients;  second,  has 
offered,  paid,  solicited,  or  received  any 
kickback,  bribe  in  the  form  of  money, 
or  any  other  thing  of  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  clinical  labora- 
tory services;  and  third,  has  engaged 
in  any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  bill- 
ing practice  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing payment  under  any  program,  the 
fimds  for  which  are  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  United  States. 

There  has  also  been  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  Senator  Her- 
man  Talmadge   recently   introduced   S. 
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3205,  the  medicai'e 
ministration  and  refdrm 
incorporates  my  sugfestion 
Taluaoge,  that  we 
tion  or  receipt  of  a 
medicare  and  medicai( 
rent  status  of  a  misdeiieanor 
I  appreciate  the 
Georgia's  gracious 
suggestion.  I  believe 
tremely  important 
it  can  be  enacted  quitkly 

For  ail  my  emphasis 
abuse  among  clinical 
I  would  like  to  make 
report  emphasizes 
quality  of  laboratory 
our  first  and  most  i 
It  is  for  this  reason 
prime  recommendatidn 
the  need  for  the  speedy 
Clinical  Laboratories 

The  Washington 
concern  in  their  exc*llent 
February  22,  emphasiz  ng 
we  rely  upon  acciira 
ports  and  the  potentls  1 
inaccm-ate  reports.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  th 
carried  at  this  point 

I  would  again  compliment 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  H 
tant  results  in  imprqvin 
public  health  and  in 
and  abuse  by  uiLscrup^ilous 
oratories. 

There  being  no  obje4tion 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

Faui-tt  TrsTS  and 
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by  UilK  practice.  Programs  Intended  to  assist 
the  elderly  and  the  poor  are  In  danger  of 
being  turned  agaliist  them.  The  public  is  be- 
ing bilked  by  greedy  physicians  and  business- 
men, thus  escalating  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
gr.nms  at  a  time  when  everyone  Is  concerned 
with  the  staggering  growth  in  the  cost  of  all 
government  programs.  It  Is  anotlier  example 
of  how  the  well-to-do  cash  In  on  programs 
Intended  to  give  the  poor  a  better  break.  This 
performance  by  the  doctors  and  laboratory 
operators  Is  hardly  very  different  from  the 
"lapping"  of  the  food  stamp  program  we 
described  the  other  day — examples  in  each 
case  of  why  the  government  cannot  set  up 
these  programs  and  leave  them  to  run  them- 
selves without  policing. 

"In  practical  terms,"  the  Senate  staff  tells 
us,  "any  medical  testing  laboratory  which  is 
so  inclined  can  bill  Medicaid  for  a  patient  a 
doctor  has  never  seen,  for  blood  never  drawn, 
for  tests  never  performed,  at  a  rate  exceeding 
four  times  cost  and  twice  the  prevailing 
charge  for  private  paying  patients,  with  a 
nearly  absolute  assurance  that  they  will 
never  be  caught  and  prosecuted. 

That,  It  seems  to  us,  is  where  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  David  Matliews 
should  enter  tlie  picture,  in  company,  we 
would  suggest,  with  Attorney  General  Ed- 
ward H.  Levi.  Together,  these  two  officials 
should  take  immediate  action  to  bring  this 
game  to  an  abrupt  halt.  The  mlUions  of 
wasted  dollars  would  be  reason  enough  for 
their  Immediate  mobilization.  But  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  preventing  one  more  abuse  of  some 
unsuspecting  patient  should  be  all  tlie  more 
reason  to  stir  the  government  to  action.  Or- 
ganized medicine  has  expressed  a  willlugness 
to  discipline  those  of  its  members  found  to 
be  engaging  In  this  fraud.  HEW  and  Justice 
should  be  no  less  willing  to  do  their  part. 

Mr.  wn.LIAMS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  S.  1737. 
and  have  been  pleased  to  cosponsor  it. 

Like  many  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
was  startled  to  learn  that  barely  50  per- 
cent of  our  States  license  clinical  labor- 
atories. I  was  shocked  by  Government 
estimates  of  the  number  of  laboratoiT 
tests  perfonned  in  error,  ranging  from 
10  to  40  percent.  I  was  surprised  and 
dismayed  by  the  reports  from  tlie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging  concerning  the 
widespread  fraud  and  abuse  among  clini- 
cal laboratories. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Aging  Committee  gives 
great  credit  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  on  Investigation,  and  to  our 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  The  commission  was  in- 
strumental in  uncovering  fraud  and 
abuse  among  some  clinical  laboratories 
in  New  Jersey.  The  legislature  and  the 
department  of  institutions  and  agencies 
responded  with  prompt  implementation 
of  corrective  measures.  At  at  Aging  Com- 
mittee hearing  in  Februaiy,  Frank  Hol- 
stein  of  the  SCI,  explamed  how  the  com- 
mission had  conducted  a  sweeping  in- 
vestigation last  year  and  documented  the 
practice  of  offering  kickbacks  to  acquire 
accounts,  documented  gross  ovenitili- 
zation  of  .some  laboratory  seniccs  by 
physicians  receiving  kickbacks,  and  in- 
dicated a  practice  defined  as  uncon- 
scionable profiteering  by  small  labora- 
tories, brokeiing  services,  and  others 
bniing  for  services  not  performed.  Mr. 
Holstein  went  on  to  outline  the  com- 
missions findings; 


In  addition,  the  Commission  found  fault 
with  the  basic  system  of  reimbursement,  the 
management  of  the  reimbursement  system 
by  the  fiscal  Intermediary  and  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  entire  reimbursement  system 
by  the  State  government.  It  concluded  the 
design  of  the  reimbursement  system  was 
such  that  it  not  only  resulted  In  gross  over- 
payments but.  In  effect,  created  a  preference 
for  small,  cost-inefficient  clinical  laboratories 
to  the  point  where  the  normal  operation  of 
a  competitive  market  was  disrupted  and 
abusive  practices  encouraged. 

Profits  to  labs  permitted  iindcr  thi.s  sys- 
tem, the  Commission  stated,  were  so  es- 
orbltant  that  It  was  Inevitable  that  a  por- 
tion would  be  used  In  efforts  to  persuade 
physicians  to  utilize  and  overutilize  their 
services.  Exce.ssive  profit  wa-,  seen  as  the  most 
important  single  incentive,  promoting  cor- 
ruption cf  segments  of  the  medical  care 
Industry. 

Component  parts  of  panel  tests  were  billed 
IndlTldually  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  charge 
for  the  cluster  Itself  in  violation,  not  only  of 
general  provisions  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, but  in  specific  violation  of  the  Nev.- 
Jersey  Administrative  Code  (Sec.  10:61-1.0). 
Medicaid  was  charged  oji  the  sanie  biiung 
for  a  complete  blood  count  and  an  REC  mor- 
phology (a  part  of  a  complete  blood  count): 
for  a  complete  urinalysis  and  an  occult  blood 
(part  of  a  urinalysis) . 

la  addition,  a  determination  wp.s  made 
that  Medicaid  had  often  been  charged  for 
Rubella  tests  (a  test  for  German  Measles) 
conducted  by  the  State  department  of  health 
without  charge,  for  a  pregnancy  test  {\-Z 
pregnancy  test)  using  animals  when,  in  fact, 
an  alternate  method  (a  slide  test  which 
does  not  use  animals)  had  been  employed. 
The  rate  of  reimbursement  for  the  A-2  preg- 
nancy test  Is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  slide 
test. 

A  pregnancy  test  can  also  be  run  a  liUni 
way  involving  urine  which  can  cost  even 
less. 

One  provider,  Saul  Piiehs,  Clinical  Lab 
Director.  Physicians  Lab  Service,  admitted 
kickback  arrangements  on  both  ends.  He  re- 
ceived a  rebate  from  International  Drugs — 
his  supplier — but  gave  kickbacks  to  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  to  tliree  nur-:ing 
homes:  The  Daughters  of  Mulau,  Chestnut 
Hill  Convalescent  Center,  and  the  Hart  Ick 
Nursing  Home. 

Another,  SejTnour  Slotnick  representing 
himself  as  an  Independent  contractor  offer- 
ing specific  services,  states  his  marketing  fes 
was  neai-ly  60  percent  of  all  accounts  he 
acquired.  In  the  case  of  one  such  acct-imt, 
ills  personal  earnings  were  deicrmlued  to  be 
$96,000  of  the  $164,000  bUled  Medicaid  by 
Park  Medical  Laboratory. 

Park  Medical  Laboratory  v.rs  determined 
to  be  located  in  a  residential  area  on  the  J>r.=T, 
floor  of  a  converted  tov.'Uhotise  in  an  area 
of  some  600  square  feet.  A  .second  laboratory 
was  found  to  be  a  converted  suuporch. 
Neither  facility  poese.s.3t-d  the  equipment 
necessary  to  perform  the  tests  they  billed. 
Slotnick  "brokered"  the  tests  to  other  labs. 
keeping  the  dlflerence  betw-een  what  they 
charged  and  what  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
paid  him. 

Four  ba^ic  kickback  techniques  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Commission.  The  first  technique 
was  straight  cash,  known  as  "greens."  Sec- 
ond was  the  providing  of  persomiel  (indi- 
viduals not  Involved  in  performing  labora- 
tory work,  but  rather  working  for  the  pro- 
vider of  service  In  whatever  capacity  he  de- 
sired). Tlilrd  was  the  rental  of  space  from 
tlie  referring  source,  very  often  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  a  percentage  of  gross  billings. 
Fourth  was  the  provision  of  supplies  and 
equipment  and  miscellaneovis  .services  for  the 
referral  of  specimens. 

Only  about  2  percent  of  the  184  clinical 
laboratories  in  the  State  were  found  to  be 
involved  In  these  machinations,  but  It  was 
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also  determined  that  some  12  firnts  out  of 
that  total  received  more  than  half  of  all 
Medicaid  dollars  expended  in  the  State  for 
medical  testing. 

Further,  none  of  these  12  laboratories  were 
major,  nationwide  providers.  Representatives 
of  Roche  Laboratories  and  MetPath  Labora- 
tories testified  Medicaid  accounts  represented 
a  fraction  of  a  percentage  of  their  total  busi- 
ness in  New  Jersey.  The  reason  was  said  to 
be  the  prevalence  of  kickback  schemes. 

As  Dr.  Paul  A.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  MetPath,  stated: 

•We  have  a  continuing  program  of  educa- 
tion and  marketing,  but  when  you're  look- 
ing at  as  much  as  40  percent  as  a  rebate  to 
the  referring  source,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  match  that  education." 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  and  the 
department  of  institutions  and  agencies 
reacted  to  these  disclosures  by  cutting 
medicaid  fee  schedules  by  40  percent  and 
enacting  by  everyone's  estimate  the  most 
modern  and  comprehensive  clinical  lab- 
oratory bill  in  the  Nation.  As  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  noted  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  Cadence  magazine,  if  we  could  rely 
upon  every  State  to  follow  New  Jersey's 
example,  there  would  be  no  need  for  this 
legislation.  However,  experience  proves 
we  cannot  afford  to  rely  totally  upon 
State  action. 

For  my  part  I  enthusiastically  support 
the  provisions  of  S.  1737,  which  will  bring 
about  licensure  and  quality  control  for 
all  independent  clinical  laboratories.  The 
bill's  provisions  will  imdoubtedly  reduce 
the  incidence  of  fraud  and  abuse  and 
result  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  tests  administered  in  error.  This 
is  an  area  which  has  been  too  long  un- 
regulated and  neglected.  The  danger  to 
public  health  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  cur- 
rent level  of  performance.  As  the  Aging 
Committee's  recent  report  notes,  if  we 
assiune  conservatively  that  15  percent  of 
all  tests  performed  in  the  United  States 
are  in  error,  this  would  mean  675  million 
inaccurate  tests  every  year  based  upon 
the  4.5  million  tests  completed  annually. 
This  works  out  to  be  almost  2  million 
test  errors  for  every  day  of  the  year. 
Needless  to  say,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  bill's  authors  and  particularly 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  this  ex- 
cellent and  needed  piece  of  legislation.  I 
hope  it  can  be  quickly  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  for  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1737  to 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bill  Summ.\ry 

As  approved  by  the  Committee,  S.  1737 
would — 

<  1 )  extend  and  expand  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  mandatory  licensure  to  all  lat>ora- 
tories  (except  those  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  so- 
liciting and  accepting  specimens  for  labora- 
tory analysis; 

(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
catian,  and  Welfare  to  license  those  labora- 
torie,s  meeting  quality  assurance  standards; 

|3)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
stiindards  and  regulations  to  assure  the  qual- 
ity, accuracy,  and  precision  of  laboratory 
testing; 

(4)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  delegate  his 


licensure  authority  to  states  implementing 
laboratory  quality  assurance  programs  at 
least  equal  to  the  federal  program; 

(5)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  neces- 
sary actions  against  laboratories  not  meet- 
ing the  quality  assurance  standar<is; 

(6)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  establish  an  Office 
ot  Clinical  Laboratories,  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  establish  a  uniform  regu- 
latory program  for  all  laboratories  subject  to 
federal  jurisdiction; 

(7)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  estabUsh 
an  advisory  councU  to  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Office  of 
Clinical  Laboratories  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  assurance  standards 
and  th©  implementation  of  such  standards; 

(8)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  exempt 
physicians'  office  laboratories  under  certain 
conditions  where  physicians  file  an  affidavit 
with  the  Secretary,  including  but  not  limited 
to  a  description  of  the  qualifications  of  non- 
physiclan  laboratory  personnel,  the  quality 
and  type  of  tests  conducted,  and  the  score  of 
proficiency  testing  examinations  taken  by 
such  personnel; 

(9)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive  from 
the  personnel  standards  laboratories  located 
in  rural  hospitals  with  fewer  than  100  beds 
and  develop  specific  Job  related  proficiency 
tests  for  personnel  In  rural  hospital  labora- 
tories; 

(10)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the 
services  of  private,  non-profit  entitles  for 
the  provision  of  Inspection  and  proficiency 
testing  services; 

(11)  authorize  $15,000,000  annually  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  states  to  establish  or 
administer  laboratory  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams; 

(12)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  inspect 
laboratories; 

(13)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  seek  revo- 
cation of  a  laboratory's  license  where  It  is 
found  that  the  laboratory  has  engaged  In 
kickbacks,  bribes,  or  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  billion  practices;  and 

(14)  prohibit  discrimination  by  any  li- 
censed laboratory  against  any  employee  who 
has  become  Involved  In  any  activity  concern- 
ing allegations  that  the  laboratory  is  In  vio- 
lation of  this  section. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  after- 
noon before  my  colleagues  and  I  vote  on 
S.  1737,  the  Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act.  I  believe  this  measure 
deserves  our  support  inasmuch  as  pres- 
ent conditions  in  many  of  our  clinical 
laboratories  warrant  immediate  atten- 
tion and  redress.  The  Health  Subcom- 
mittee has  already  documented  substan- 
tial testimony  from  many  individuals 
concerned  with  clinical  laboratory  serv- 
ices in  the  coimtry,  so  I  would  like  to  re- 
strict my  remarks  to  a  specific  area  of 
abuse  of  which  I  am  pei'sonally  familiar. 

During  the  last  few  yeare,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  investigated  niedicare  and 
medicaid  as  well  as  other  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor  and  elderly.  In  the 
course  of  those  investigations,  we  dis- 
covered fraud  and  abuses  running  ram- 
pant in  those  two  programs  which  are 
simply  disgraceful.  Furthermore,  these 
programs  rely  a  great  deal  on  laboratory 
support  services — services  which  are 
often  unreliable  and  inaccurate. 

I  personally  visited  several  such  labo- 
ratories involved  in  questionable  profes- 
sional activities  and  was  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  proliferation  of,  what  I  term,  the 
"subculture"  which  has  developed  as  a 


result  of  nonenforcement  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs.  The  Aging 
Committee  estimates  Vb&t  at  least  $45 
million  of  the  $213  million  paid  out  by 
medicare  and  medicaid  for  clinical  lab 
work  is  either  "fraudulent  or  unneces- 
sary." The  committee  further  estimates 
that  10  percent  of  all  clinical  lab  busi- 
ness in  the  country  processes  question- 
able or  fraudulent  billings.  In  other 
words,  $1.2  billion  out  of  a  $12  billion 
business  is,  in  all  probability,  being 
"ripped  off."  Often  doctors  rely  on  these 
laboratories  whose  interest  is  money,  not 
medicine. 

At  one  time,  I  found  it  hard  to  believe, 
or  to  put  into  perspective,  these  tough 
figures.  However,  after  visiting  many  of 
the  questionable  laboratories  myself.  I 
believe  the  Aging  Committee  figtires  are. 
in  fact,  quite  conservative. 

During  one  short  period  of  time,  I  saw 
the  proliferation  of  medical  clinics  in 
dilapidated  buildings  all  over  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Buildings  which  had  once  been 
taverns  and  pornography  shops,  now 
house  tiny  medicaid  clinics  which  are 
entities  imto  themselves.  Fancy  signs  at- 
tract the  poor  and  the  elderly  with  the 
promise  of  free  health  care.  The  "care" 
actually  received,  such  as  it  is,  may  be 
free  to  those  who  hare  medicaid  cards, 
but  it  is  not  free  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry.     

Neither  HEW  nor  the  States  appar- 
ently have  been  equipped  to  meet  this 
problem.  Until  recently  HEW  had  less 
than  10  investigators  in  its  Office  of  In- 
vestigations and  Security  for  the  entire 
Nation.  The  majority  of  the  States  have 
neither  audited  a  single  provider  for 
medicaid  fraud  nor  referred  any  cases  of 
fraud  to  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  prosecution.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  less  ttian  1  percent  of  all 
medicaid  fraud  cases  are  ever  prose- 
cuted. 

Many  aspects  of  this  program  can  be 
alleviated  by  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  For  example.  S. 
1737  authorizes,  among  other  good  pro- 
visions, the  revocation  of  licenses  where 
labs  have  been  found  to  have  engaged 
in  kickbacks.  I  personally  have  found 
instances  where  tiie  owner  of  a  so-called 
medicaid  care  faciUty  may  be  renting 
space  in  an  office  building.  The  building 
itself  may  be  owned  by  another  corpora- 
tion in  which  the  clinic  operator  has  an 
interest.  A  second  possible  problem  is  that 
many  cUnics  are  owned,  not  by  physi- 
cians, but  by  private  entrepreneurs. 
There  is  evidence  that  many  of  these 
businessmen  not  only  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  medical  practice,  but  that  they 
may  also  pressure  the  physician  to  order 
unnecessary  tests  and  the  like  to  increase 
the  clinic's  revenue.  The  possibilities  for 
kickbacks  in  these  medicaid  mills  are 
endless.  Generally,  one  person  rents  a 
clinic  for  perhaps  $300  a  month.  He  then 
subleases  a  very  small  part  of  this  space 
to  a  pharmacist  who  pays  him  $1,000  a 
month  in  rental — and  perhaps,  a  kick- 
back on  every  prescription  filled.  Similar- 
ly, the  clinical  lab  may  be  paying  him 
another  $1,000  for  each  month  for  the 
use  of  a  closet-sized  room  which  is  ac- 
tually too  small  for  any  lab  woi*  other 
than  drawing  blood.  This  payment  is  dis- 
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Advisory  Council  Is  duplicative  and  unnec- 
essary. A  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  and  Medical  Laboratory  Services 
Advisory  Committee  are  currently  In  exist- 
ence, and  other  advisory  resources  exist,  as 
well  as  sufficient  authority  to  establish  any 
other  advisory  committee  should  one  be  de- 
termined to  be  necessary.  In  principle,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  statutory  establishment 
of  advisory  committees  since — as  Is  evident 
In  this  case — It  results  in  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation and   loss  of   management   flexibility. 

S.  1737  would  provide  for  Federal  licensure 
of  all  clinical  laboratories  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce;  State  licensui-e  of  clinical 
laboratories  In  States  whose  programs  meet 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEV/);  and  would 
direct  Federal  licensure  of  laboratories  In 
States  whose  laws  and  programs  do  not  meet 
the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  Individual  physician<», 
dentists,  podiatrists  or  osteopaths  perform- 
ing laboratory  tests  for  their  own  patients 
may  be  exempted  by  the  Secretary  if  they 
submitted  an  affidavit,  which  the  Secretary 
approved,  describing  personnel  and  activi- 
ties. Any  clinical  laboratory  located  within  a 
health  care  facility  of  one  hundred  beds  or 
less  and  located  in  a  rural  area  would  not 
be  Included  for  two  years  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  relating  to  the  qualiilca- 
tlons  of  laboratory  personnel.  Blood  labora- 
tories and  laboratories  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of-  other  Federal  departments  would  not 
be  included. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Clinical  Labora- 
tories would  be  established  and  an  Office  of 
Clinical  Laboratories  would  be  created 
within  HEW  to  establish  a  uniform  regu- 
latory program  and  assume  responsibility 
for  the  laboratory  component  of  other  HEW 
health  programs.  S.  1737  would  provide  for 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  to  States  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  existing  programs  and 
the  development  and  implementation  of  new 
programs  for  laboratory  regulation.  There 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
grant  program.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  develop  a  working  model  or 
system  of  national  (non-Federal)  certifica- 
tion for  technical  laboratoi-y  personnel  with 
such  sums  as  necessary  to  be  appropriated 
fcr^is  purpose. 

As  we  stated  in  our  testimony,  the  Depart- 
ment has  for  many  years  enforced  stand- 
ards for  clinical  laboratories  and  Is  on  the 
verge  of  publishing  common  standard.s  for 
approximately  10,000  hospital  and  Independ- 
ent laboratories  participating  iu  the  Medi- 
care and  Public  Health  Service  programs. 
We  recently  Issued  Instructions  for  consoli- 
dating the  in.spectlon  and  certification  pro- 
cedures for  Medicare  and  Center  for  Disea-se 
Control  (CDC)  licensed  laboratories,  and 
we  are  committed  to  fully  consolidating 
HEW  programs  to  regulate  clinical  labora- 
tories and  to  making  imlform  all  standards 
for  federally  regulated  clinical  laboratories. 
An  Interagency  agreement,  signed  last  Sep- 
tember by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA), 
the  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  (BQA), 
and  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC), 
is  being  implemented  in  a  cooperative  and 
mutually  supportive  manner.  While  S.  1737 
suggests  that  Federal  Involvement  In  the 
regulation  of  all  clinical  laboratories  is 
needed,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  hos- 
pital and  independent  laboratories  are  al- 
ready subject  to  a  Federal  approval  process 
(certification)   under  the  Medicare  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  has 
coordinative  and  liaison  responsibility  for 
Federal  clinical  laboratory  programs  as  well 
as  providing  professional  and  technical  sup- 
port and  helping  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams. The  Center  for  Disease  Control  and 
BQA  have  agreed  on  new  personnel  stand- 
ards to  be  proposed  for  promulgation  by  the 


Social  Security  Administration.  The  Center 
for  Disease  Control  also  conducts  specialized 
scientific  services  which — In  addition  to  the 
general  HEW  regulatory  activities — are  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  performance  of  clini- 
cal laboratories.  Finally,  CDC  Is  re^onsible 
for  monitoring  the  inspections  of  labora- 
tories can-led  out  by  the  States  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  SSA  is  responsible  for  promulgating 
standards,  supervising  State-conducted  in- 
spections for  conformance  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  administering  State  Inspection 
activities  so  as  best  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  clinical  laboratories. 

New  delegations  of  authority  are  xinder- 
going  review  In  the  Department  and  will  be 
in  effect  within  four  months.  Proceeding 
under  the  Interagency  agreement,  the  agen- 
cies have  (1)  Jointly  agi-eed  to  promulgate 
within  a  few  months  regulations  applying 
quality  control  and  proficiency  testing  re- 
quirements to  hospital  laboratories,  as  well 
as  Independent  laboratories,  (2)  agreed  on 
the  mechanics  of  a  merged  Inspection  proc- 
ess for  Medicare  and  CDC  Inspected  labora- 
tories to  be  implemented  by  the  effective 
date  of  the  delegation  authority,  (3)  are 
virtually  agreed  on  the  details  of  personnel 
standards  for  hospital  and  Independent 
laboratories  to  be  Issued  for  comment  within 
two  months,  and  (4)  are  completing  inter- 
agency procedures  for  Federal  monitoring 
of  State  erLforcement  of  Federal  laboratory 
standards  to  be  effective  upon  approval  of 
the  delegation  authority. 

We  believe  the  administrative  merger  of 
the  Medicare  and  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol clinical  laboratory  programs  currently 
in  progress  is  far  preferable  to  S.  1737,  and 
would  be  substantially  impeded  by  the  en- 
actment of  S.  1737. 

We  believe  that  the  objecUve-i  of  S.  1737 
are  being  accomplished  administratively. 
Tha  proposed  Federal  regulation  of  every 
individual  provider  who  conducts  laboratory 
tests,  even  under  an  affidavit  system,  is  of 
questionable  valvie,  and  that  In  any  case  the 
Department  should  concentrate  its  limited 
resources  on  facilities  which  perform  a  high 
volume  of  tests  annually.  The  Department 
v.-ill  continue  to  pursue  efforts  to  strengthen 
Federal  regulation  of  clinical  laboratories, 
and  bring  about  Improved  laboratory  per- 
formance. We,  therefore,  strongly  oppose  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  becau.se  its  approach  Is 
both  unnecessary  and  inappropriate. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report,  and  that 
enactment  of  S.  1737  would  not  be  con.';ist- 
ent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Admini.stra- 
tjon. 

Sincerely, 

Mabjorie  Lynch, 

Under  Secretary. 

Rfpijttal     To    Administration     XjEtteb    of 
Apan.  26,  1976  by  Senatobs  KrNNEDY  and 
Javits 
In  respon.se  to  the  Administration's  ireui 

by  item  critique  of  S.   1737,  we  respond  as 

follows: 

1.  The  Committee  deliberately  sought  not 
to  tie  the  hands  of  DHEW  as  they  imple- 
mented the  authorities  provided  in  respect 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  PHS  Act, 
and  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  If  in 
fact  this  is  what  the  Administration  sup- 
ports, they  may  be  a&siu-ed  that  if  they  will 
submit  the  necessary  legislative  language  we 
will  work  to  achieve  this  accord  In  Confer- 
ence with  the  House  which  also  has  as  a 
prominent  feature  of  its  own  bill  an  Office 
of  Clinical  Laboratories. 

2.  The  need  to  expand  atithority  to  the 
individual  physician  office  laboratory  Is 
amply  documented  In  the  Report  (No.  94- 
764)  accompanying  this  bill  (pp.  12-13) 
and  in  the  hearing  record  (i^.  584-806).  The 
consensus    of   the    physicians    who   testified 
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was  that  there  was  no  medical  Justification 
for  excluding  individual  physician  office  lab- 
oratories. AddltlonaUy.  this  Is  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  DHEW -sponsored  study  (HSM  110~ 
72-341)  entitled  National  Study  at  Physi- 
cians' Of&ce  Laboratories,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine.  Moreover,  the  underlying  regula- 
tory theme  of  the  bill  Is  for  state  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulatory  standards. 

3.  The  Administration's  merger  argument 
was  raised  during  the  hearings  and  rejected 
by  the  Committee.  It  was  determined  In  the 
hearing  that  the  Administration  merger  con- 
cept first  occurred  shortly  after  the  enact- 
ment of  Medicaid  and  CLIA  In  1967;  and  that 
si'.bsequent  to  that  time  there  have  been 
numerous  attempts  in  this  direction,  all  of 
which  have  never  come  to  fruition,  owing  to 
bureaucratic  Jurisdictional  disputes  within 
DHEW.  Moreover  the  formal  agreement  was 
not  approved  until  4  months  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  8.  1737  and  six  days  prior  to  the 
hearings  thereon.  The  Committee  Is  aware  of 
no  progress  thereiuider. 

4.  The  consensus  of  testimony  of  the  ex- 
pert wltneesea  charged  with  regulating  labo- 
ratory performance,  and  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  clinical  laboratories  was  that 
an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  was  es- 
sential to  bring  about  effective  regulation 
and  Improvement  of  clinical  laboratories. 
The  witnesses  In  support  of  this  approval  are 
named  in  the  Hearing's  record  Table  of  Con- 
tents (beginning  at  page  81) .  With  respect  to 
management  flexibility  this  argument  was  re- 
sponded to  In  Item  #1  supra. 

5.  The  Committee  Is  not  doctrinaire  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Council.  However,  the  Committee  believed 
that  it  would  be  beneficial.  In  order  to  ensure 
expert  counsel  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  and,  additionally,  to  have 
a  broad  cross  section  of  representatives  from 
the  constituencies  affected  by  the  contem- 
plated regulatory  program  that  such  a  Coun- 
cil be  established.  This  would  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  coping  with  this  dynamic  and 
technological  field. 

Tlie  underlying  theme  of  the  Administra- 
tion's letter  In  opposition  to  the  legislation 
depends  on  the  potential  of  the  interagency 
agreement.  The  g^ap  between  promise  and 
reality,  however,  was  careftilly  examined  by 
the  Committee.  The  Committee's  response  Is 
set  forth  on  page  7  of  the  report,  as  follows: 
CLIA  "76  Is  consistent  with  the  directions 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  and 
win  assure  that  this  long  promised  and 
awaited  merger  will  Indeed  be  implemented. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  move  toward  final  pas- 
sage now. 

I  just  make  a  final  comment  that  this 
legislation  was  recommended  to  the  full 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  I  think  Is  a  strong  endorsement 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  a  very  important  piece  of  health 
legislation.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  enact 
It  speedily. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  :^or  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordei'ed  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bioen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Vli- 
glnla  (Mr.  Harey  P.  B-tbd,  Jr.)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknoh),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbi),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moinx>TA),  and 
the  Senato.;  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
coFF)  are  .ibsent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MAGNUsoit) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golo- 
WA-nER) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^j'eas  64, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoncaU  Vote  No.  159  Leg.] 
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So  the  bill  (S.  1737) ,  as  amended,  was 

passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1737 

An  act  to  amend  the  PuhUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  encouragv  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form standards  for  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  clinical  laboratories,  and  for  other- 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativei  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act  of  1976". 

DBCXAXATIOH  Or  FINDINGS 

Sec.  a.  The  Oongress  finds  that — 

(1)  clinical  laboratory  testing  Is  a  vital 
Element  of  health  care  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; 

(2)  health  care  In  this  Nation  will  only  be 
effective  and  of  high  quality  If  procedures 
utilized  for  testing  by  clinical  laboratories 
assure  accurate  and  reliable  results; 

(3)  It  Is  essential  In  the  public  Interest 
that  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers  of 
health  care  be  protected  by  requiring  that 
all  clinical  laboratories  comply  with  uniform 
standards  of  performance  which  assure  such 
accuracy  and  reliability; 

(4)  testing  In  clinical  laboratories  which 
Is  Inaccurate  and  unreliable  impairs  the 
effective  regulation  of  those  laboratories 
which  operate  Interstate,  Is  Injurious  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  destroys  markets 
for  testing  In  laboratories  which  is  accu- 
rate and  reliable  and  results  In  losses  to 
those  who  operate  clinical  latwratories  and 
to  health  care  providers,  and  Impairs  the 
provision  of  safe  and  high  qiiality  health 
care  to  consumers; 

(5)  testing  In  laboratories  which  do  not 
comply  with  standaids  to  assure  accuracy 
and  reliabUlty  can  be  performed  at  less  ex- 
pense and  thus  they  are  able  to  compete  un- 
fairly with  the  laboratories  which  do  com- 
ply with  such  standards  to  the  detriment 
of  constuners  of  health  care  and  the  public 
generally; 

(6)  requiring  compliance  with  standards 
to  assure  accuracy  and  reliability  by  labora- 
tories which  oi>erate  Interstate  without  pro- 
vision for  requiring  such  compliance  by  other 
laboratories  would  discriminate  against  and 
depress  Interstate  commerce  and  adversely 
burden,  obstruct,  and  affect  such  Interstate 
commerce:  and 

(7)  all  clinical  laboratory  testing  is  either 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  substantiaUy  af- 
fects such  commerce  and  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
as  contemplated  by  this  Act  are  appropriate 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  to  effectively  regulate 
Interstate  ccMnmerce,  and  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  consumers  of  health 
care. 

Sic.  3.  Section  363  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  263a)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"licensing  or  laboratorhs 

"Sec.  353.  (a)  DEFiNrnoNS. — As  used  in  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  laboratory'  or  'clinical 
laboratory'  means  a  facility  for  the  biologi- 
cal, microbiological,  serological,  chemical, 
Immuno-hematologlcal.  hematological,  bio- 
physical, cytologlcal.  pathological,  or  other 
examination  of  materials  derived  from  the 
human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Information  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
or  treatment  of  any  disease  or  Impairment  of, 
or  the  assessment  of  the  health  of.  man.  or 
a  faclUty  for  the  collection,  processing,  and 
transmission  of  such  materials  for  such  pur- 
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poses,  otber  than  a  fac 
gaging  In  the  collection, 
mission  of  human  wholi ' 
ponents;  or  (except  as 
subsection  (e)  (3)  of  th^ 
under  the  direct 
department  or  agency  o 
meut  of  Health 

"(2)  The  term  'conim^r 
activity  which  affects 
State  or  territory  and  any 
of.  and  (2)  commerce  w 
Columbia  or  within  any 
organized  with  a 

•■(b)  PROHiBrtED  Acts. 

"(1)   No  person  may 
rectly  or  indirectly,  any 
tory  examination  or  other 
cedures  or  otherwise  oper  vte 
tory  in  any  State  unlesH 
license    (applicable    to 
operations)   for  such 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  ai 
Ing  or  accepting  any  sue 
state  commerce,  by  the 

"(B)  In  the  case  of 
within  a  State  which  has 
the  Secretary  pursuant 
an  appropriate  officer  of 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a 
In  a  State  which  has  not 
the  Secretary  pursuant 
the  Secretary  until  bi'.ct 
tary  so  designates  such 

"(2)    if  the   Secretary 
mendatlon  of  the  Adv 
mines   that  a  State 
enforces  requirements 
licensing  and  performai^e 
are  more'^tringent  tha 
forth  In  regulations 
under  this  .section,  a 
der  paragraph  (l)(A)  shttll 
tlonal  requirements  of 
which    the   Secretary 
has  appropriately  impo&i 

"(c)  Licenses  Issued 
(1)   Tlie  Secretary  is  au 
censes  under   this  secticjn 
laboratory  procedures 
laboratory  pi  ocedures  or 
tory  procedures. 


»nf 
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in^r 
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I   "(2)  A  license  Issued 
fler  this  section  shall 
of  one  year,  or  such 
Secretary  may  establish 
ratory  or  any  cletss  or 
may  be  renewed  in  such 
retary  may  prescribe. 

"(3)    The  Secretary 
of  reasonable  fees  for 
newal  of  licenses,  but 
fee  shall  not  exceed  $121  > 

■'(d)  Application 
shall  not  be  issued  by 
case  of  any  clinical 

"'(1)  the  application 
Is  accompanied  by  such 
Secretary  finds  necessary 

'■(2)    the  Secretai-y 
laboratory   will   be 
with  the  standards 
(e)  and  such  other 
tary   (after  consultatlor 
Council  established  uu 
promulgates   to  carry 
this  section;  and 

"(3)    the  Secretary  h 
applicant     an    accurate 
( including  common 
current  rates  charged 
those  laboratory  services 
such  other  Information 
sary,  including  full 
rent   contractual 
oral)  between  the 
respecting  such  services 

■'(e)  Standards. — 

"(1)   The  Secretary  is 
mulgate  regtilatlons  to 
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llty  exclusively  en- 
jrocessing,  or  trans- 
blood,  or  Its  com- 
ofherwise  provided  In 
section)  a  facility 
Jurisdiction  of  a  Federal 
than  the  Depart- 
and  Welfare, 
ce'  means  (1)  any 
coijimerce  between  any 
place  outside  there- 
thin  the  District  of 
other  territory  not 
legislative  body. 

s  Blicit  or  accept,  dl- 
I  peclmen  for  labora- 
laboratoi-y   pro- 
a  clinical  labora- 
there  Is  in  effect  a 
I  luch    procedures    or 
lal  oratory  issued — 
laboratory  soUcit- 
speclmen  in  inter- 
fere tary;  or 

laboratory  located 

been  designated  by 

subsection  (o),  by 

that  State;  or 

laboratory  located 

been  designated  by 

subsection  (o),  by 

date  as  the  Secre- 

$tate. 

upon   the   recom- 
;-y  Council,   deter- 
con  tains  and 
r^atlng  to  laboratory 
standards  which 
the  standards  set 
by  the  Secretary 
laboratory  licen.sed  un- 
meet those  addl- 
iuch  State  program 
d«  termlnes   the   State 
lid. 
Y  THE  Secretary. — 
horized  to  issue  11- 
appllcable  to  all 
only   to   specified 
categories  of  labora- 


r  the  Secretary  un- 

valld  for  a  period 

sl^orter  period  as  the 

any  clinical  labo- 

:lasses  thereof,  and 

manner  as  the  Sec- 


requlre  payment 
issuance  and  re- 
amount  of  such 
per  annum. 

. — A  license 

I  he  Secretary  in  the 

labdratory  luiless — 

;herefor  contains  or 

information  as  the 


niiy 
tie 
tbe 


Re<ji  trement.- 


determines  that  such 

in   accordance 

delineated  in  subsection 

standards  as  the  Secre- 

wlth  the  Advisory 

ler  subsection    (J)) 

the  pui' poses  of 


c  at 


ty 


received  from  the 

itemized    schedule 

groi^pings  of  tests)  of  all 

the  applicant  for 

he  provides,   and 

as  may  be  neces- 

dlsdlosures  of  any  cur- 

relatlc  nshlps    (written   or 

applicant  and  physicians 


authorized  to  pro- 
establish  standards 


which  shall  be  designed  to  assure  consistent 
performance  by  the  laboratories  of  accurate 
laboratory  procedures  and  services,  and 
shall  include,  among  others,  standards  to  as- 
sure— 

'■(A)  maintenance  of  an  internal  quality 
control  program  adequate  and  appropriate 
for  accuracy  of  the  laboratory  procedures 
and  services; 

"(B)  maintenance  of  records,  equipment, 
and  facilities  necessary  for  proper  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  laboratory; 

■■(C)  qualifications  of  the  director  of  the 
laboratory,  and  other  .-.upervisory  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  and  any  other  personnel  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  for  adequate 
and  effective  operation  of  the  laboratory  with 
respect  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
testhig  performance  taking  Into  account  im- 
provements in  technology  utilized  in  labora- 
tory testing  (which  qualifications  shall  in- 
clude criteria  relating  to  (i)  the  extent  to 
which  training  and  experience  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  formal  education,  and  (11)  evi- 
dence of  continued  competency) ; 

"(D)  participation  in  a  proficiency  testing 
program  and  onslte  inspection  program  con- 
ducted by  qualified  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entities  which  have  adopted  standards 
at  least  as  stringent  as  tho.se  in  effect  under 
this  section, 

"(E)  the  devfclopmeat  of  Job-related  profi- 
ciency tests  based  upon  Job  performance  cri- 
teria that  reflect  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  indivldtial. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  establkh  such  other 
standards  designed  to  a.ssure  consistent  per- 
formance by  facilities  limited  in  function  to 
the  collection,  processing,  and  transmission 
of  materials  derived  from  the  human  body, 
as  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  and  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Council  established  under  subsec- 
tion (J). 

'■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  bring  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  subsection  to  the 
attention  of  the  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  laboratory 
facilities  under  their  direct  Jurisdiction  so 
that  such  standards  may  be  considered  and 
applied  as  appropriate  by  such  departments 
and  agencies  to  such  laboratory  facilities, 
and  he  shall  seek  to  achieve  the  adoption  of 
such  standards  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
The  Secretary,  not  later  than  12  montlis  after 
he  adopts  final  regulations  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  as  to  the  resultJi  of  his  efforts 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(f)  Revocation,  Suspension,  or  Limita- 
tion.— A  laboratory  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  revoked,  suspended,  or 
limited  if  the  Secretary  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  laboratory,  that 
such  owner  or  operator  or  any  employee  of 
the  laboratory — 

'■(1)  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
ill  obtaining  a  license; 

■■(2)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  engage 
or  represented  himself  as  entitled  to  perform 
any  laboratory  procedure  or  category  of  pro- 
cedures not  authorized  by  the  license; 

"(3)  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  laboratories  and  labtra- 
tory  personnel  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section; 

"(4)  has  offered,  paid,  solicited,  or  re- 
ceived any  kickback  or  bribe  in  the  form  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  clinical  labora- 
tory services; 

■'(5)  has  engaged  in  any  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  payment  under  any  pro- 
gram, the  fluids  for  which  are  provided  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States; 


"(6)  has  engaged  in  a  billing  practice 
which  creates  a  discriminatory  effect  be- 
tween patients  reimbursed  In  whole  or  In 
part  under  programs  receiving  Federal  funds 
and  patients  not  so  reimbursed; 

"(7)  has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Secretary  for  any  informa- 
tion or  materials,  or  work  on  materials,  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  determine  the 
laboratory's  continued  eligibility  for  its  li- 
cense hereunder  or  continued  compliance 
with  the  Secretary's  .standards  hereunder; 

"(8)  has  refused  a  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  for  permission  to 
inspect  the  laboratory  and  Its  operations  and 
pertinent  records  at  any  reasonable  time;  or 

"(9)  has  violated  or  aided  and  abetted 
any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated hereunder. 

"(g)  Significant  Hazard  to  Public 
Health. — Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  continuation  of  any 
activity  by  a  laboratory  licensed  under  this 
section  would  constitute  a  significant  hazard 
to  the  public  health,  he  may  bring  suit  in 
the  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  laboratory  Is  situated  to  enjoin  con- 
tinuation of  such  activity  and  upon  proper 
showing,  a  temporary  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  against  continuation  of  such  ac- 
tivity pending  Issuance  of  a  final  order  under 
this  section  shall  be  granted  without  bond 
by  such  court. 

"(h)  Judicial  Review. — (1)  Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  any  final  action  taken  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  may  at  any 
time  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  such 
action  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  for  Judicial  review  of  such  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  other  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  on  which  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  is  based,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary  and  to  be  tvdduced  upon  the  hear- 
ing in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  .so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
his  recommendations.  If  any,  for  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  his  origin^  actions, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action,  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  bo  conclusive. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  cotirt  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(1)  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories. — (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Office  of  CllnJcal  Laboratories,  the  purpose 
of  which  shall  be — 

"(A)  to  establish  a  uniform  regulatory  pro- 
gram for  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
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section  and  the  laboratory  certification  and 
regulation  functions  presently  administered 
under  titles  :SV1II  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

"(B)  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  labo- 
ratory component  of  other  health  programs 
administered  and  enforced  by  the  Secretary, 

■'(C)(1)  to  evaluate  and  validate  the  ac- 
curacy, reliability,  and  performance  of  auto- 
mated laboratory  testing  equipment  of  clini- 
cal laboratories  and  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults thereof,  and 

"(2)  to  develop  procedures  to  assure  that 
such  equipment  continues  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards for  which  they  were  designed. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories, 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council 
established  under  subsection  (J)  shall  estab- 
lish, within  thirteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  uniform  set  of 
testing,  quality  control,  personnel,  profi- 
ciency testing,  and  other  necessary  guidelines 
for  clinical  laboratories  that  will  assure 
quality  performance  and  otherwise  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  section  as  well  as  the  pur- 
poses of  other  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  through  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  its  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion together  with  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  necessary. 

"(J)  (1)  Advisory  Council. — There  Is  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  advisory  council  on 
clinical  laboratories  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Council').  Tbe  Council  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(A)  the  development  of  uniform  guide- 
lines relating  to  laboratory  licensing  and  per- 
sonnel and  performance  standards  required 
by  this  section: 

"(B)  the  Implementation  nnd  administra- 
tion of  this  section; 

"(C)  the  Implementation  r.f  standards  con- 
cerning the  internal  operations  of  labora- 
tories. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  recom- 
mended methods  for  carrying  out  specified 
laboratory  procedures,  standards  on  labora- 
tory kits,  and  standards  with  regard  to  chem- 
ical reagents;  and 

"(D)  coordination  between  the  different 
Federal  and  State  laboratory  regulatory  pro- 
grams, including  the  avoidance  of  duplicate 
enforcement. 

The  Council  may  take  appropriate  action  If 
It  so  chooses  for  the  purposes  of  revealing 
problems  or  develc^ing  Its  recommendations. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  12  appointed  Individuals  who,  as  a 
result  of  their  training,  experience,  or  at- 
tainments, are  well  qualified  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
The  membership  shall  Include  representa- 
tives of  nationally  recognized  laboratory  ac- 
crediting bodies,  directors  of  State  labora- 
tory licensing  programs,  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  not  more  than  three  members  who 
are  owners,  operators,  or  directors  of  labor- 
atories, members  of  professional  and  othM 
associations  concerned  with  clinical  labora- 
tories and  clinical  laboratory  personnel.  The 
Council  shall  include.  In  addition  to  the  ap- 
pointed members,  the  designated  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  ex 
officio  members. 

"(k)  Qbant  Restrictions. — ^No  grant  or 
reimbursement  which  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  or  contract  which  he  Is 
authorized  to  award,  whether  to  or  for  any 
health  care  facility.  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  health  maintenance  organizations,  hos- 
pitals, skilled  nursing  or  Intermediate  care 
facilities,  or  In  connection  with  the  procure- 
ment and  relmbtirsement  for  clinical  labora- 


tory aefrvUxB  shall  be  entered  into  unless  the 
laboratory  meets  tbe  standards  established 
hereunder  by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(1)(1)     MOOKI.     CBTinCATIOK    FOB    TECH- 

NiCAX.  Labokatost  PiBsomnx. — TlM  Secre- 
tary, In  oooperatlon  with  appropriate  or- 
ganizations, associations,  and  Institutions.  Is 
authorized  to  develop  a  working  model  or  a 

system  of  national  (non-Federal)  certlflca- 
tion  for  technical  laboratory  personnel.  Such 
certification  system  shall  assure — 

"(A)  uniform  certification  standards  at  a 
level  consistent  with  quality  laboratory  per- 
formance; 

"(B)  increased  ge(%raphlc  and  career 
mobility; 

"(C)  continued  evaluation  of  the  certifica- 
tion system; 

"(D)  consistency  with  certification  proce- 
dures developed  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

"(E)  the  development  of  Job  related  pro- 
ficiency tests  based  on  Job  performance  cri- 
teria that  reflect  the  nature  of  tbe  work  per- 
formed by  the  individual. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(m)  (1)  Exemptions. — ^The  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  the  extent  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  Insure  pub- 
lic health,  any  clinical  laboratory  owned  and 
operated  by  a  licensed  ph3r8iclan,  denUst, 
podiatrist,  or  osteopath,  who  performs  labo- 
ratory tests  or  procedtu'es,  personally  or 
through  his  employees,  solely  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  treatment  of  his  own  patients  only  if 
such  licensed  physician,  dentist,  podiatrist, 
or  osteopath  has  submitted  an  affidavit.  In 
such  form  and  manner  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary, which  includes  but  is  not  limited  to 
the  following  Information,  where  applicable: 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  qualifications  of 
nonphysldan  personnel  who  participate  In 
(1)  the  conduct  of  tests;  (11)  the  collection 
of  specimens;  and  (111)  the  transmission  of 
specimens; 

"(B)  the  quantity  and  type  of  tests  con- 
ducted by  each  such  nouphysiciau  persotmel; 
and 

"(C)  the  type  of  and  score  range  In  any 
proficiency  testing  participated  In.  If  any,  by 
each  such  nonphysldan  personnel, 
the  description  required  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  contain  the  educational  back- 
ground, training,  and  experience  of  such 
nonphysldan  personnel. 

"(2)  Waivers. — (A)  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e) 
(1)  (relating  to  the  qualification  of  labora- 
tory personnel)  shall  not  apply  to  a  clinical 
laboratory  located  within  a  heath  care  fa- 
cility of  100  beds  or  less  and  which  is  located 
In  a  rural  area  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary) 
for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations. 

"(B)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  two-year 
period  provided  for  in  paragraph  (A)  the 
Secretary  may  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  with  regard  to  a  health  care  facility 
(described  In  subparagraph  (A) )  If  such 
health  care  faculty — 

"(1)  meets  such  quality  control  standards 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary;   or 

"(11)  employs  personnel  who  have  com- 
pleted specific  Job  related  proficiency  tests 
developed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(1)(1)(E)- 

"(n)  Coordination  of  Functions. — In  car- 
rying out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  pursuant  to 
agreement,  to  utilize  the  services  or  facilities 
of  any  Federal  or  State  or  local  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution. The  administration  of  regulatory 
functions  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  and  coordinated 
by  the  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories.  The 
Secretary  may  pay  for  such  services  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  Installments,  as  he  may  determine. 


"(O)    DELCGATZOIf  TO  STATES. (1)    The  SeC« 

retary,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 
may  delegate  his  authority  to  issue  licenses 
under  this  subsection  to  an  appropriate 
health  authority  of  each  State — 

"(A)  which  he  determines  has  enacted  a 
law  or  has  adopted  regulations  applicable  to 
clinical  laboratMleii  which  laws  or  regula- 
tions meet  or  exceed  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  which  Is  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
such  laws  or  regulations  with  req>ect  to  all 
clinical  laboratories  within  its  Jurisdiction- 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  discriminate 
against  any  typ>e  or  class  of  such  laboratories. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  laws  or  regulation,s 
applicable  to  clinical  laboratories  of  any 
State  submitted  to  him  and  notify  tbe  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State  of  tbe  results  of  his  re- 
view within  180  days  of  such  submission. 

"(3)  The  Secretar-  shall  approve  the  laws 
or  regulations  applicable  to  clinical  labora- 
tories of  any  State  If  he  determines  that 
such  laws  or  regulations  provide  for  licens- 
ing on  the  basis  of  standards  and  other  regu- 
latory requirements  that  Impose  standards 
of  performance  equal  to  or  higher  than  that 
Imposed  by  the  requirements  ad(4>ted  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
If  such  State  submits  an  administrative  and 
enforcement  plan  which  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  within  the  State  of  such  laws 
or  regulations  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(B)  designate  a  single  agency  In  the 
State  as  the  sole  agency,  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  laws  or  regu- 
iations; 

■■(C)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)  wUl  have  authority  to 
administer  and  enforce  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions In  an  effective  manner; 

"(D)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved licensure  program  which  exceeds  the 
national  standards,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  tmder  this  section,  such  State  shall 
provide  that  a  laboratory  shall  be  quaJlfied 
for  licensure  In  such  State  upon  compliance 
with  the  additional  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  licensure  program  of  such  State; 

"(E)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  coordinates  Inspections  with  other 
State  latxiratory  programs  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral laboratory  program  authorized  by  this 
section  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  enforcement  expenditures; 

"(F)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  State  enters  into  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  other  States  and  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  minimize  differences  between 
laboratory  programs  and  enforcement; 

"(C)  not  contain  any  requirement  for  li- 
censure to  the  effect  that  the  Individual  ap- 
plying for  licensure  reside  in  such  State  for 
a  designated  period  of  time  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  such  license: 

"(H)  contain  satisfactory  assurances  that 
each  State  shall  apply  any  requirements  of 
a  personnel  licensure  or  certification  pro- 
gram equally  to  all  individuals  who  apply  to 
be  licensed  or  certified  as  laboratory  person- 
nel in  such  State,  and  that  each  State  li- 
censure or  certification  program  shall  have 
only  one  set  of  licensure  requirements  for 
each  class  of  laboratory  personnel; 

"(I)  provide  that  the  State  agency  of  each 
State  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  denial  of 
licensure  to  any  laboratory  personnel: 

"(J)  contain  any  other  Information  which 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the 
State's  laws  or  regulations  and  of  Its  en- 
forcement of  such  laws  or  regulations. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Governor  of  any  State,  that 
such  State  no  longer  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  be  shall  terminate  the 
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officer,  employee,  or  agent  making  the  In- 
spection shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator  or 
agent  In  charge  a  report  which  summarizes 
any  conditions  or  practices  observed  by  him 
which,  in  his  judgment,  indicate  a  violation 
of  this  section.  He  shall  also  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report  of  his  findings  and  send  it  to  such 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

"(3)  No  officer,  employee,  or  agent  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  enter  a  laboratory 
and  conduct  an  Inspection  pui-suant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  from  any  judicial  ofBcer  prior 
to  entering  any  laboratory  and  conducting 
any  Inspection  which  Is  within  the  scope  of 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  the  effects  of  the  pricing  of 
laboratory  services  In  relation  to  the  overall 
costs  of  the  related  health  services. 

"(r)  Violations  and  Penalties. —  (1)  Any 
person  who  willfully  violates  paragraph  (4) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  353(f)  or  any  rtile  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

"{s)(l)  No  laboratory  employer  may  dis- 
charge any  employee  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nate against  any  employee  with  respect  to 
his  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment  on  the  basis  of  the 
employee  (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to 
a  request  that  the  employee)  has — 

"(A)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  Is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  title  or  a 
proceeding  for  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  laboratory  regulations  as  set  forth 
under  any  Federal  or  State  program, 

"(B)  testified  or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding,  or 

"(C)  assisted  or  participated  or  is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  such  a  proceeding 
or  In  any  other  action  to  carry  out  the 
piirposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inated against  by  any  person  In  violation 
of  paragraph  (1),  may,  within  30  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  (not- 
withstanding the  amount  in  controversy) 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  employer  or  employee 
resides,  alleging  such  discharge  or  discrim- 
ination. A  copy  of  the  complaint  shall  im- 
mediately be  served  on  the  employer.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1737. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
acknowledge  the  leadership  that  has 
been  provided  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  and  the  excellent  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 


(Mr.  Moss) ,  in  tliis  area  in  their  com- 
mittees. 

I  particularly  thank  the  staff,  Dr. 
Ai'thur  Viseltcar  who  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
regular  staff  of  our  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, Leroy  Goldman  and  Jay  Cutler,  the 
minority  counsel  to  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

They  performed  very  well  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
witli  the  other  staff  members,  and  tliey 
deserve  special  recognition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  Uie  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  join  the  Senator,  without 
repeating  it,  most  enthusiastically  and 
with  great  conviction.  The  staff  work  of 
Lee  Goldman.  Jay  Cutler  and  Arthur 
Viseltear  has  been  splendid  and  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  final  result.  I 
hope  they  get  as  much  gratification  out 
of  the  final  bill  and  feel  the  thanks  of 
millions  of  people,  which  I  think  will  be 
forthcoming,  that  will  extend  to  them  as 
well. 

I  thank  our  colleagues. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PROX- 
MIRE  AND  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  after 
which  Mr.  Goldwater  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day after  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  have  been  completed,  theie 
be  a  period  for  tlie  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  up  until  the 
houi'  of  1  p.m.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  2555 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day at  1  p.m.  the  Senate  take  up  S.  2555, 
Calendar  Order  No.  721,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT  ON  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION 400 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
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file  a  report  on  Senate  Resolution  400. 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  during  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  to  Monday  at  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, AND  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  to  ^/lon- 
day  at  noon  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  t.nd 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wichout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  at  the  desk  which  has  been 
reported  earlier  today  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 


proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Vice  Admiral  William  D. 
Houser,  USN,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  PRIOR  TO  3:30  P.M..  MON- 
DAY, MAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  rollcall 
votes  occur  on  Monday  prior  to  tlie  hour 
of  3:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon  on 
Monday.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 


standing  order,  Mr.  Proxmire  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
then  Mr.  Goldwater  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  1  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
721.  S.  2555,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
rangelands  rehabilitation  and  protection 
progi'am.  Rollcall  votes  are  expected  on 
that  measure. 

During  the  afternoon  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
conference  report,  if  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  also  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  be  taken 
up  by  the  Senate,  and  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  before  the  day  is  over 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
may  lae  laid  before  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
VLAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:39 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. May  3,  1976,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive   nomination   confirmed    by 
the  Senate  April  29,  1976: 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  William  D.  Houser.  U.S.  Navy. 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 

on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi-slons 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsrfai^,  April  29,  1976 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  G.  Holmes  Mendelman. 
M.  Div.,  pastor,  St.  Paul  Lutheran 
Church,  Annapolis,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Almighty  Father,  many  here  have  al- 
ready gone  before  Thy  throne  this  day 
to  ask  Thy  guidance. 

Now  we  pause  to  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
each  other. 

As  we  are  united  in  prayer,  .so  unite  us 
in  our  work  that  we  may  do  the  will  of 
our  Father. 

Remind  us  not  only  of  the  account  we 
must  one  day  give  of  our  work  here,  but 
also  of  the  promise  of  Your  guiding  pres- 
ence among  us. 

Lord  Jesus,  make  Thyself  real  to  each 
of  us  who  prays  this  day,  that  at  everj' 
desk  there  will  be  the  whisper  of  Thy 
counsel.  Help  us  to  weigh  our  words  that 
they  become  an  echo  of  Thy  will. 

For  Your  sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Jom-nal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
644)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
to  authorize  new  appropriations,  and  for 
other  puiTJOses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2662 j 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 


S.  1497.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  In  Berics  County,  Pa. 


THE  REVEREND  G.  HOLMES 
MENDELMAN 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  today  to  introduce  my 
good  friend  and  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  clergy.  Rev.  G.  Holmes  Mendel- 
man, who  just  offered  the  inspiring 
prayer.  Reverend  Mendelman  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Lutlieran  Church  and  School  in  Annap- 
olis, Md.  He  has  provided  dynamic 
and  vital  counsel  and  guidance  to  the 
Lutheran  midshipmen  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  for  150  pastors  of 
the  Southeastern  District  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Annapolis,  Pastor 
Mendelman  served  as  a  missionary  in 
Blackwood,  N.J.,  as  a  circuit  counselor: 
as  president  of  the  Philadelpliia  Pastoral 
Conference;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Board  of  Stewardship 
theran  Church-Missouri 
tlon  to  this  dlstingulshf  d 
Mendelman  has  also  foind 
immerse  himself  in  nufier 
fairs. 

Reverend  Mendelman 
r.nd  his  five  children,  E 
Krista,  and  Joel  are  als 

My  thanks  to  Revertnd 
for  his  inspii'ing  prayer 


RESTORATION  OF 
MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
EDWARDS  WALKETl 


CC  NGRESSIONAL 
TO  DR.  MARY 


Itie 


(Mr.  PEYSER  asked 
permission  to  address 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous 

Mr.   PEYSER.   Mr. 
vember    11,    1865,   Dr, 
Walker  of  New  York  rebelved 
gre£.sional  Medal  of  Hoior 
dent  Andrew  Johnson  al 
dation  of  President  Abra  ham 
the  entire  113-year  histofy 
she  Is  the  only  woman 
ceived  this  award. 

In  1916,  a  review  boar^ 
drew  the  award.  Today 
legislation  that  will  restore 
tills  woman,  who  was 
in  prison  in  a  Confederajte 
the    CivU    War,    for 
Uinlon  soldiers'  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
nial  Year  it  Is  time  to 
woman  did  many  years 
in  advance  of  the  equal 
of  women  as  we  know  it 

Dr.  Mary  Edwards 
titled  to  the  Congressiohal 
she  received  it  and  this 
guarantee  that  it  Is  rest(Jred 


MAJORITY  leader!  THOMAS  P. 
ONEILL,  JR.,  SAY  3  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  TAKE  TIME  FROM  CAM- 
PAIGNING TO  ATTKND  TO  NA- 
TIONAL NEEDS 


(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr 
President  Ford  Is  not 
about  highways  these 
be  flying. 

The  President  spent 
the  runway  yesterday — 
with  the  Apache  Belles 

That  is  pretty  stiff 
.something  as  dull  as  a 
I  hope  the  President  wi 
a  little  time  off  from  h 
itinerary  and   give 
the  problems  of  tlie  Nat 

Eveiy  day  he  delayg 
Federal-aid  highway  b 
760,000   jobs   and   hun4r 
highway  projects  in  ev 
Union. 

This  bill  is  an  impor 
covery  measure.  It  will 
economic  activity  and 
community  as  well  as 
site  construction 

Tliis  legislation  is 


Uil 


.sor  le 


emplo:  Tnent 
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Speaker,  I  know  that 

worrying  much 

d^ys.  He'd  rather 

lot  of  time  on 

lie  one  in  Texas 

girls'  drill  team. 

competition  for 
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busy  campaign 
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sary  from  a  road-building  standpoint;  It 
is  imperative  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. I  hope  that  the  President  can  find 
time  between  flying  stops  to  give  it  his 
approval. 

This  fall  we  are  going  to  bring  the 
President  down  off  Cloud  9  for  good.  We 
are  going  to  put  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House  who  will  give  full  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 


RESPONSE  TO  MAJORITY  LEADERS 
REMARKS  TODAY 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
him  again.  He  has  a  great  script  writer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  the  same  bill  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  that  the  Con- 
gress, controlled  by  the  Democrats,  sent 
to  the  White  House,  because  it  was  not 
enrolled  properly,  and  one  section  was 
out  of  the  bUl,  so  they  had  to  get  unan- 
imous consent  from  the  House  and  tlie 
Senate  to  get  it  back  from  the  White 
House  to  clear  it  up,  which  delayed  the 
bill  about  a  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield,  you  may  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  from  whose  subcommittee 
the  bill  came. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  that  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes.  That  Is  the  same  bill.  No. 
H.R.  8235,  the  bill  that  came  before  the 
House  almost  1  year  later  than  it  should 
have  becaase  it  took  that  much  time  for 
the  Congress  to  overcome  the  great  White 
House  pressure  on  the  bill  the  President 
sent  do\\Ti  last  year,  which  would  have 
knocked  out  three-fourths  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  money. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  add  something  else. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  tell  me 
that  this  Congress,  controlled  over  2  to  1 
by  Democrats,  yields  to  White  House 
pressure?  That  is  great  leadei"ship.  We 
need  more  of  that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  finally  overcame  the  White 
House  pressure. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  did.  With  the 
Congress  controlled  2  to  1  by  the  Demo- 
crats, you  finally  overcame  it.  Then  after 
you  overcame  it,  it  took  another  week, 
and  we  had  to  send  it  back  and  it  was 
delayed  because  you  could  not  even  send 
it  down  in  the  right  form. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  diflicult  to  straighten  out  the 
mistakes  in  what  the  President  sends 
down  here  to  us. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Do  not  blame  the 
President,  the  problem  was  right  here. 


the  President  had  been  adhered  to  by 
the  Congress,  we  would  have  come  out 
with  a  highway  bill  which  would  have 
decimated  three-fourths  of  the  Highway 
Ti-ust  Fund,  which  would  have  had  the 
Federal  Government,  through  tlie  trust 
fimd,  participate  only  in  the  Interstate 
program  and  force  the  States  to  pay  100 
percent  for  every  other  aspect  of  this 
mode  of  surface  transportation. 

If  the  States  wanted  to  have  primary 
or  secondary  roads  built,  if  they  wanted 
to  build  bridges  or  repair  bridges.  If  they 
w^anted  to  have  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, or  if  they  wanted  to  have  rail- 
road crossings  Improved,  all  of  this  could 
have  been  done  without  a  Federal  high- 
way bill.  We  came  up  with  a  100-percent 
highway  bill;  the  administration  for 
over  a  year  fought  for  a  25-percent  high- 
way bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  the  2  to 
1  Democratic  Congress  and  sign  the 
highway  bill  we  sent  dow^^  to  him  days 
ago. 


scund  and  nece.«- 


FURTHER  RESPONSE  TO  MAJORITY 
LEADERS  REMARKS  TODAY 

'Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi-  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  if  the  wishes  of 


EULOGY  TO  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE THADDEUS  F.  B.  WASIELEW- 
SKI 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re^'ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sorrow  tliat  I  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  passing  Smiday,  April  25,  of  Thad- 
deus  F.  B.  Wasielewski,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Congressman  Wasielew- 
ski represented  the  Fourth  District  of 
Wi-sconsin  from  1941  to  1947,  and  while 
in  Congress  served  on  both  the  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees. 

Congressman  Wasielev.skis  life  and 
career  was  that  of  a  public  servant.  He 
attended  schools  in  Milwaukee,  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  hi  1931  was  graduated  from  Mar- 
quette University  Law  School.  Tliad 
Wasielewski  practiced  law  and  served 
as  a  census  supei"visor  before  being 
elected  In  1940  to  the  77tli  Congress.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  78th  and  79th  Con- 
gresses. He  continued  to  be  acUve  in 
Democratic  politics  after  liis  service  in 
the  House  and  seized  as  a  delegate  to 
the  1948  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Committee. 

He  served  on  tlie  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  Commvmity  Services  and  the 
Milwaukee  Repertory  Tlieater.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American,  Wisconsin,  and 
Milwaukee  Bar  Associations,  the  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society,  and  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thaddeus  Wasielewski 
was  an  ideal  example  of  the  public  serv- 
ant who  sincerely  believed  in  the  com- 
munity he  lived  hi,  and  his  record  of 
achievements  and  involvement  In  local 
affairs  in  the  Milwaukee  area  affirmed 
his  convictions. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  sincere 
condol^ices  to  Stephanie  and  the  family 
upon  the  loss  of  a  devoted  husband  and 
beloved  father. 


April  29,  1976 
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VETO  OP  HATCH  ACT  REPEAL- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  "TEIE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
\eto  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  bill  ca.It.  8617)  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal 
Service  employees  their  rights  to  par- 
ticipate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens, 
in  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation, 
to  protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  ttie  House 
is  ordered. 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  207] 

Andrews,  N.C.  Oradlson  Pik« 

Ashley  HRTshft  Rees 

Bell  Hayes,  Ind.  Roberts 

Bergland  H6bert  S&rbanea 

Bevill  Heckler,  Mass.    Sctaeuer 

Boweu  Hlnshaw  SlkM 

Burton,  John  Jones,  Ala.  Skubits 

Chisholm  Jones,  N.C.  Stark 

Conyers  Kartb  Stephens 

de  la  Garza  Ksstenmeier  Teague 

Delliuns  Ketchum  TTdaU 

Drlnan  Lujan  UUmaa 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Macdonald  Vander  Jagt 

Erienborn  Madden  Wliito 

Esch  Nichols  Wilson,  T«. 

Eshleman  Nix 

Flowers  Pepper 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  On  this  rollcall  383  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fui*ther  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


VETO  OF  HATCH  ACT  REPEAL— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the*  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Clay)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  override  of  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  8617.  This  bill  simply  permits  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  postal  employees  the 
same  political  rights  that  are  already 
available  to  other  Americans  so  long  as 
these  activities  do  not  compromise  the 
integrity  of  public  service — conducted 
while  off-duty,  outside  of  Government 
buildings,  and  out  of  unifoi-m. 

Both  the  original  House  bill  and  the 
conference  report  were  ovei-whelmingly 
approved  by  the  House.  The  only  signif- 
icant difference  between  the  two  versions 
is  that  employees  who  seek  elective  office 
must  do  so  on  their  own  time.  They  are 
not  guaranteed  leave  of  absence  to  do  so. 


The  President's  rationale  for  vetoing 
this  bill  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that:  First, 
the  bill  contains  stronger  controls  agtiinst 
coercion  than  existing  law;  second,  al- 
most 40  percent  of  Federal  employees 
either  do  not  imderstand  or  cannot  ex- 
plain existing  law;  third,  half  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  two-thirds  of  all 
postal  employees  support  loosening  tiie 
existing  prohibitions  on  their  poUtical 
activities  according  to  the  only  inde- 
pendent survey  on  this  matter;  and 
fourth,  there  has  never  been  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  support  the  allegation  that 
voluntary  political  activity  takes  any- 
thing away  from  the  integrity  of  the 
merit  system. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Federal 
employees  have  the  right  to  vote.  Voting 
is  merely  the  bottom  line  of  the  complex 
political  process.  So  long  as  Federal  em- 
ployees cannot  shape  and  participate  in 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  political 
process,  they  will  be  second-class 
citizens. 

Of  equally  great  concern  to  me  is 
the  President's  reluctance  to  offer  any 
changes  in  the  antiquated  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act — enacted  in  the  heat  of 
passion  with  inadequate  consideration 
almost  40  years  ago.  Four  years  ago  the 
administration  assured  the  Congress 
that  proposed  changes  in  the  law  would 
soon  be  forthcoming.  The  President  has 
reneged  on  that  promise. 

Cabinet-level  officials  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration can  participate  in  partisan 
politics  while  on  the  public  pasnroll.  How 
can  the  President  justify  prohibiting 
Federal  employees  from  doing  the  same 
thing  on  their  own  time? 

Federal  employees  are  entitled  to  the 
same  political  rights  as  other  citizens  so 
long  as  these  activities  do  not  int^ere 
with  the  impartial  administration  of 
good  government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  an  act  of  non- 
partisan statesmahshlp,  to  join  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  8617. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  4  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gtjde). 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  H.R. 
8617,  a  bill  to  revise  the  Hatch  Act,  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill 
here  today. 

I  opposed  this  bill  when  it  originally 
passed  the  House,  opposed  it  in  testimony 
before  Senator  McGee's  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  the  Senate 
and  opposed  it  when  the  conference  re- 
port came  to  the  House  several  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  my  constituents  who  include  a 
vast  number  of  Government  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  steadily  increasing.  One  him- 
dred  nineteen  Members  voted  against  ttie 
measure  when  it  originally  passed  the 
House.  One  hundred  sixty-four  Members 
voted  against  the  conference  report  5 
months  later. 

In  fact,  all  four  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  the  States  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  civil  servants, 
voted  against  the  measure.  In  addition, 
recent  polls  taken  by  Representative 
HoLTZMAN,  Representative  Fisher,  and 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  make  it  quite 


clear  that  the  rank  and  file  civil  servants 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large  do  not  want 
these  changes. 

A  survey  taken  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees  of  its  mem- 
bers a  few  years  ago  found  89  percent 
supporting  the  Hatch  Act  and  only  1  per- 
cent favoring  its  repeal. 

Unfortimately,  the  heads  of  some  or- 
ganizations, who  frankly  see  themsehes 
gaining  greater  political  muscle,  do  sup- 
port the  measure.  They  have  lobbied  hard 
for  it.  A  lot  of  Members  of  the  House 
having  heard  very  little  from  their  own 
constituents  one  way  or  the  other,  voted 
for  the  bill. 

The  Hatch  Act  is  what  lets  Govern- 
ment workers  say  "no"  to  partisan  de- 
mands for  time  and  money  and  improper 
influence  over  the  day  to  day  Govern- 
ment decisions  that  affect  all  our  Uves. 

The  changes  in  HJl.  8617,  although 
ostensibly  barring  coercion,  would  per- 
mit Oovermnoit  workers  to  manage  and 
run  in  partisan  elections.  So,  say  the 
bill's  sponsors,  civil  servants  would  be 
more  free.  I  have  argued  in  turn  that 
these  changes  will  "free"  the  civil  servaiu 
to  be  coerced,  "free"  him  to  face  enor- 
mous partisan  pressures,  and  "free"  him 
to  have  to  put  his  job  on  the  line  in  a 
complaint  against  a  supervisor  seeking 
political  funds. 

It  was  such  coercion  that  originally 
prompted  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch 
Act  in  1939.  Proliferation  of  New  Deal 
programs  brought  about  a  situation  in 
which  Federal  workers  were  systemati- 
cally coerced  Into  contributing  to  par- 
tisan political  candidates. 

In  a  time  when  minimum  wage  laws 
were  as  low  as  25  cents  an  hour,  and 
when  a  worker  for  WPA  might  get  only 
enough  work  to  make  $17  cash  money 
in  a  month,  the  wife  of  such  a  worker 
complained  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  $1 
of  that  meager  sum  into  a  political  fund. 

Another  man  said  he  did  not  want  to 
sign  a  petition  of  support  for  a  particular 
candidate  and  was  fired  as  "imcoopera- 
tive." 

These  New  Deal  employees  who  soon 
made  up  40  percent  of  the  Federal  w  ork 
force  were  the  first  large  group  of  "im- 
protected"  Federal  onployees  since  the 
Pendleton  Act  of  1883  which  created  ilifi_ 
Civil  Service  as  we  knew  it  today  and 
ended  a  long-standing  spoils  system. 
This  Pendleton  Act  was  subsequently 
followed  by  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Executive 
order  in  1907  which  prohibited  cixll 
servants  frrnn  using  their  positions  to 
influence  elections.  Hence,  many  of  the 
prohibitions  made  law  by  the  1939 
Hatch  Act  had  been  in  existence  by 
regulation  since  the  inception  of  the 
Civil  Service. 

Supporters  of  this  bill  stress  the  fact 
that  such  political  activity  would  be  vol- 
untary. I  submit  that  such  "voluntary- 
ism" is  substantially  limited  in  an  em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

To  protect  the  civil  servant  from  such 
coercion,  the  bill  sets  out  certain  so- 
called  safeguards.  But  these  safeguards 
require  that  a  civil  servant  complain  to 
a  Board  on  Political  Activities.  This  will 
happen  only  if  a  civil  servant  is  willing 
to  "rock  the  boat"  and  risk  favorable 
assignments  and  promotions. 

It  is  the  nature  or  human  beings  to 
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Proliibits  supervisory  officials  from  so- 
liciting and  prohibits  persons  from  mak- 
ing political  contributions  in  Govern- 
ment rooms  or  buildings; 

Proliibits  the  extortion  of  money  from 
Federal  employees  for  pohtical  purposes; 

Establishes  a  mandatory  30-day  mini- 
mum suspension  without  pay  for  any 
employee  fomid  guilty  of  violating  the 
prohibition  against  use  of  official  author- 
ity and  subjects  all  violators  to  removal, 
suspension  or  other  penalties; 

Establislies  an  independent  boai'd  to 
adjudicate  alleged  violations  of  the  law 
and  requires  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  a  violation ; 

Places  the  responsibility  for  disciplin- 
ing employees  in  the  "excepted  seiTice" 
with  the  Commission  and  Board — not 
the  emplojee's  agency  as  in  the  present 
law; 

Requires  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  continuing  program  to 
inform  employees  of  their  rights  to  po- 
litical participation  and  the  restrictions 
on  their  rights ;  and 

Prohibits  employees  in  sensitive  posi- 
tions in  such  agencies  as  the  CIA,  FBI 
and  IRS  from  engaging  in  political  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  protections 
preserve  a  nonpartisan  merit  system  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  our  laws. 
I  would  be  deeply  disturbed  if  this  House 
and  this  Congress  rejected  such  provi- 
sions to  keep  politics  out  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment.  Both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  Hatch  Act  as  it  now 
stands  agree  that  we  must  insm'e  the 
continued  impartiality  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, that  we  must  not  politicize  the  bu- 
reaucracy. I  believe  that  this  bill  does 
just  that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  will  happen  if  we  do  not 
override  President  Ford's  veto  of  this 
bill.  Many  Federal  employees  have  writ- 
ten to  me,  talked  to  me,  and  called  my 
office  to  ask  what  tliey  can  and  cannot 
do  under  tlie  current  Hatch  Act.  No 
wonder.  The  Hatch  Act,  compoimded  by 
a  myriad  of  regulations  and  3,000 
administrative  rulings,  creates  endless 
ambiguities  of  do's  and  don'ts  in  the 
employee's  mind.  For  example.  Hatch 
Act  regulations  list  13  permissible  "polit- 
ical" activities.  Yet,  immediately  follow- 
ing this  catalog  of  "rights"  is  a  provision 
which  gives  the  head  of  an  agency  the 
discretion  to  prohibit  or  limit  political 
activities  of  the  agency's  persomiel. 
Tlius,  by  administrative  fiat,  those  few 
rights  can  be  suddenly  negated  by  a  fed- 
eral official.  Additionally,  under  tlie  law, 
a  Federal  employee  may  "express  his 
opinion  a.s  an  individual,  privately  and 
publicly,  on  political  subjects"  but  one 
carmot  "address  a  political  gatheimg 
for  partisan  purposes."  Government 
workers  are  allowed  to  put  a  candidate's 
bumper  sticker  on  his  or  her  private 
automobile,  but  it  is  a  violation  if  he  or 
she  puts  20  or  40  stickers  on  the  car, 
making  it  appear  to  be  a  "campaign 
wagon." 

These  acts,  permitted  activities,  raise 
complicated  questions  of  depree  and  pro- 
priety of  activity.  It  is  not  fan  to  subject 
tlie  employee  or  the  employer  to  so  much 
discretionary  interpretation.  In  addition 
to     leaving     the     employee     confused, 


another  unfortunate  effect  of  tliese  ii:- 
numerable  gray  areas  is  that  employees 
remain  unlnvolved,  for  fear  of  a  mistake 
and  reprisal.  Most  Federal  employees  feel 
inhibited  as  they  do  not  know  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do.  I  have  heard  cases  of 
employees  who  are  reluctant  to  join 
purely  nonpartisan  organizations  like 
Common  Cause  or  to  subscribe  to  a  polit- 
ical journal.  The  employee  is  left  in  a 
limbo  of  confusion  and  we,  the  people, 
lase  an  important  segment  of  our 
population  in  the  political  processes. 

Government  needs  more  citizen  in- 
volvement, not  less.  Federal  employees 
have  a  imique  perspective  and  store  of 
knowledge  that  can  only  only  be  en- 
riching to  our  dynamic  democracy. 
Giving  Federal  and  postal  employees 
these  rights  to  become  involved — the 
same  rights  as  our  200-plus  million — will 
further  nourish  tlie  vitahty  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

Another  result  of  the  continuance  of 
tlie  current  Hatch  Act  restrictions  will  be 
what  I  call  a  "ridiculous  fraud."  In  cer- 
tain areas  designated  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice CommLssion,  like  the  Wasliington 
suburbs,  Federal  employees  can  be  candi- 
dates under  an  independent  banner. 
Tliough  "independent,"  they  can  and  do 
receive  a  Democratic  or  Republican  en- 
dorsement. Evei-yone  is  well  aware  of  the 
candidate's  pohtical  affiliation;  paity 
workers  campaign  for  them.  They  are 
partisan  in  all  but  the  label.  They  work 
for  the  Government  during  the  day;  they 
hold  political  office  at  night.  They  are 
openly  political  in  all  but  the  name.  I 
believe  it  is  more  honest  to  make  the 
affiliation  more  official  and  open. 

Another  unfortunate  effec «  of  the 
Hatch  Act  restrictions  is  that  it  hampers 
the  Government's  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  competent  employees.  All  to  often 
we  hear,  "I  don't  want  to  work  for  the 
Government;  I  don't  want  to  be 
'hatched'."  Why  give  up  the  right  to 
participation  when  there  is  no  such 
requirement  in  the  private  sector?  The 
Federal  Government  needs  the  most 
competent  people  we  can  get.  The  Hatch 
Act  stands  in  the  way  of  attracting  the 
best  po.ssible  public  officials. 

Some  say  that  public  employees  will 
not  be  able  to  separate  their  political 
views  from  their  work.  I  remind  you  that 
political  restrictions  on  State  and  local 
employees  have  been  eased,  and  we  have 
not  seen  State  and  local  governments 
crumble.  Additionally,  tliere  were  dire 
predictions  that  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  might  bring  the  downfall  of  our 
Goverimient.  I  have  not  seen  that  hap- 
pen either. 

Some  argue  tliat  political  coercion  and 
abuse  would  proliferate  if  this  bill  were 
enacted.  I  remind  my  objectors  that 
coercion  and  abuse — like  top-level  arm 
twisting  for  contributions  for  campaign 
dinners — flom-ished  but  a  few  years  ago, 
culminating  in  the  worst  scandal  ever 
to  hit  the  comitry.  Tliose  gross  ii'iegu- 
larities  occurred  under  tlie  existing 
Hatch  Act.  Appaiently,  it  was  not  an 
effective  deterrent. 

The  President  with  his  veto  pen  has 
closed  the  door  to  almost  3  million  citi- 
iicns.  He  has  said,  "We  do  not  want  you 
to  be  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment." I  cannot  accept  that  view. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one 
minute  for  the  piuposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  against  this  conference  report 
when  it  came  back  to  the  House.  I  also 
voted  for  the  Fisher  amendment,  which 
would  have  put  some  prohibitive  restric- 
tions on  political  activity  by  Govern- 
ment employees. 

But,  I  am  going  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto  because,  upon  further  study  of  the 
bill  as  it  came  out  of  conference  and  in 
discussing  it  with  the  chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  concerns  which  were 
raised  about  political  candidacy  ,of  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  adequately  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill.  Fmthermore,  it  has 
always  troubled  me  that  the  Hatch  Act 
violates  the  spirit  of  tlie  Constitution  in 
densring  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
population  the  right  to  political  activity 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  recent  years,  the 
deprivation  of  their  political  rights  be- 
comes an  increasingly  serious  matter. 
This  bill  is  carefully  drawn  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  their  office  by  Federal  employees 
for  partisan  or  personal  pohtical  pur- 
poses. It  will  actually  strengthen  the  law 
to  prevent  some  of  the  abuses  that  were 
revealed  by  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion.s — abuses  that  the  Hatch  Act  failed 
to  prevent. 

For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LE'TITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  want 
to  state  that  I  voted  for  this  bill  when 
it  passed  in  the  Congi-ess  because  I  did 
not  see  why  we  should  continue  to  make 
Federal  employees  second-class  citizens, 
and  I  did  not  feel  they  would  vote  any 
differently  than  persons  in  any  large  or- 
ganization as  far  as  exercising  their  right 
of  franchise  or  participation  in  political 
activities  is  concerned. 

But,  since  that  time,  I  have  received 
a  lot  of  mail  from  constituents  on  both 
sides  of  tliis  issue.  Some  questions  were 
raised  that  trouble  me,  and  I  would  hke 
to  put  these  questions  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missomi. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  mail  I  received 
from  a  few  people,  that  this  bill  will  lead 
to  compulsory  unionism ;  that  it  will  give 
Federal  employee  unions  great  power, 
and  somehow  or  other  it  will  provide  for 
some  type  of  closed  shop  operation  and 
union  domination  of  the  Federal  .sys- 
tem. If  that  is  true,  I  would  have  to 
change  my  mind.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  in  this  bill  which  permits  or 
provides  for  compulsory  unionism,  pub- 
lic employee  strikes,  collective  bargain- 
ing, checkoffs  for  political  contributions, 
or  the  like.  If  those  statements  are  true 
then  I,  for  one,  would  have  to  vote  to 
sustain.  Are  those  statements  true? 

Mr.  CLAY.  That  statement  is  abso- 
lutely false.  There  is  no  provision  in  this 
bill  that  deals  with  compulsory  unionism 
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or  checkoff  of  political  contributions  or 
any  of  the  other  misconceptions  that  are 
being  promoted  and  orchestrated 
tliroughout  this  country  by  a  series  of 
newspapers  who  are  more  concerned,  in 
my  opinion,  with  arousing  passions  and 
selling  papers  than  they  are  in  extend- 
ing first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  assembly.  So  that  is  absolutely 
false. 

Ml-.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  debate  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
Ml-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems 
to  be  ironic  that  so  many  of  the  same 
people  who  are  the  first  to  accuse  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  with  having 
political  motives  for  just  about  every- 
thing imder  the  sun  are  now  pushing 
this  move  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  and 
thus  ix)liticize  the  civil  service. 

We  do  not  need  that.  We  do  not  need 
to  make  ward-heelers  out  of  bureaucrats. 
Moreover,  the  American  people  clearly 
do  not  want  any  such  scheme  put  into 
effect,  and  I  suspect  the  reason  is  that 
they  understand  exactly  what  this  move 
to  cripple  the  Hatch  Act  means. 

That  is  why  they  indicated,  m  a  sur- 
vey done  by  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
survey  firms  in  the  country,  decision- 
making infoi-mation,  that  they  favored 
leaving  the  Hatch  Act  as  it  is  by  a  74 
percent  to  26  percent  margin.  Indeed,  a 
breakdown  of  the  responses  reveals  that 
there  is  majority  sentiment  for  this  posi- 
tion among  evei-y  classification  of  age, 
race  and  residence  site. 

Why?  Because  the  Hatch  Act  was  a 
good  idea  when  it  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  some  serious  scandals  in  the 
1930's,  and  it  is  needed  today  to  prevent 
tliat  sort  of  thing  from  happening  again, 

Those  of  us  from  Illinois,  who  have 
watched  the  political  machine  in  Cook 
County  operate,  have  perhaps  a  special 
underetanding  of  these  matters,  but  it 
does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  experience 
or  brilliance  to  figm-e  out  that  removing 
the  Hatch  Act  protection  from  Federal 
civil  sei-vant,s  would  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  politicians  for  whom  they 
work. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  concerning  the  poll 
he  mentioned.  Is  that  a  poll  that  was 
taken  of  all  Fedei-al  employees,  or  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  them,  or  how  was  it 
conducted? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
was  one  of  these  blanket  sampluigs  from 
Federal  employees,  as  well  as  the  general 
pubUc. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fornia.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  know  there  is  one  Federal  em- 
ployee organization  that  has  opposed  it, 
an  organization  which  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  management  people,  and  that 
is  about  the  percentage  of  their  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  This  one  is  of  a  broad 


spectrum  as  I  said,  and  was  broken  do^-n 
as  to  age,  race,  and  residence  classifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  8617,  a  bill  which  would  effectively 
repeal  the  Hatch  Act  and  return  Fed- 
eral employment  to  the  spoils  system. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  adopted  in  1939. 
It  was  a  response  to  patronage  pohtics 
and  pohtical  manipulation  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  The  public  was  tired  of  a 
government  that  operated  like  a  political 
machine.  The  Hatch  Act  sought  to  re- 
duce these  abuses  without  unduly  re- 
stricting the  freedom  of  Government 
employees  to  participate  in  the  political 
process. 

As  a  result,  the  spoils  system  was  re- 
placed by  a  merit  system.  Merit  rather 
than  politics  determined  employment 
and  advancement.  Employees  were 
given  l^al  protection  from  forced  par- 
ticipation in  political  activities  or  mak- 
ing campaign  contributions  against 
their  will. 

Yes,  the  Hatch  Act  was  needed  because 
of  partisan  political  abuse.  The  potential 
for  abuse,  moreover,  Is  even  greater  to- 
day than  it  was  In  1939.  Rather  than 
shghtly  more  than  900,000  Federal  em- 
ployees, today  there  are  approximately 
2.8  milhon.  Rather  than  a  budget  of 
about  $10  billion  we  now  have  one  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $400  billion.  If  the 
Hatch  Act  was  needed  in  1939  to  prevent 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  from  being  used 
for  partisan  political  purposes  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  in  1976. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  noted  this 
danger  when  it  upheld  tlie  constitution- 
ality of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1973.  Accord- 
ing to  the  comt,  one  reason  for  its  en- 
actment was  the  belief  that: 

The  rapidly  expanding  Government  work 
force  should  not  be  employed  to  buUd  a 
powerful,  Invincible  and  perhaps  corrupt 
political  machine.  The  experience  of  the 
1936  and  1938  campaigns  convinced  Con- 
gress that  these  dangers  were  sufficiently 
real  that  substantial  barriers  Ebould  be 
raised  against  the  party  In  power — or  the 
party  out  of  power  for  that  matter — using 
the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
Federal  employees,  paid  for  at  public  expense, 
to  man  Its  political  structure  and  political 
campaigns. 

Many  Americans  already  have  a  deep 
distrust  of  our  Nations  public  institu- 
tions. Enactment  of  HH.  8617  would 
only  cast  fm-ther  suspicion  on  the  im- 
partiality of  these  institutions. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  keep  party 
politics  out  of  Government  agencies.  We 
should  not  return  to  the  discredited 
spoils  system.  We  should  uphold  this 
veto  and  retain  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  measure,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

In  my  judgment,  the  measure  goes  too 
far  and  It  would  jeopardize  the  neu- 
trality and  the  objectivity  of  the  civil 
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service  in  exchange  f  oi 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  coistltuents  oppose 
this  measure  by  a  wldf  margin.  In  my 
district,  there  are  mcjre  Federal  em- 
ployees than  in  any  ^ther  district  in 
the  coimtry  except 
of  Columbia  itself.  I  h^ 
and  I  have  had  over  25, 
it.  It  comes  out  about  ti 
this  measure. 

I  have  met,  of  course,  [many  times  with 
groups  of  constituents  4nd  judging  from 
their  responses,  they 
lour  to  one  against 

These  are  the  very 
is  intended  to  help,  ai 
anyway,  they  overwhell 
They  view  it  as  somel 
them  that  they  do  not 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woul< 
couple  of  personal  observations.  I  have 
worked  myself  as  a  I^ederal  employee 
in  the  executive  branch  for  many  years 
and  I  served  for  a  tim0  as  an  adminis- 
trative oflScer  of  an  agei  icy  during  a  very 
difBcult  period,  the  Mc  [Jartiiy  era;  that 
is,  Senator  Joe  McCart  ly. 

I  have  seen  at  that  t  me  and  at  other 
times  the  mischief  and  the  severe  dam- 
age that  can  be  done  a  the  civil  serv- 
ice in  such  a  period.  Sich  a  period  oc- 
curred more  recently,  «inly  2  or  3  years 
ago,  when  a  strong  effo  rt  was  made  un- 
der President  Nixon  to  feat  White  House 
political  types  in  many  of  the  Federal 
departments,  bureaus  and  agencies. 
This  was  a  real  and  iierious  threat  to 
the  civil  service. 

Actually  I  would  gal:  i  If  this  measure 
passed  in  terms  of  my  ( iwn  vote  support, 
because  I  reckon  that  s  large  number  of 
the  Federal  employees  would  then  be 
able  to  be  more  active  politically  in  my 
support.  But  even  so,  I  Appose  this  meas- 
ure because  I  believe  It  to  be  imtlmely 
and  unwise  and  not  wajnted  by  the  Fed- 
eral employees  themselves. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  measure  not  be  ai  proved,  that  the 
veto  be  sustained,  and  that  the  bill  be 
retiuned  to  the  comm  ttee  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  come  back  i  ome  time  soon  in 
a  different  form,  one  1hat  would  better 
combine  the  extension  pf  right  to  poUti- 
cal  activity  with  adeqiate  protection  of 
the  objectivity,  the  neutrality,  and  the 
quality  of  the  civil  servi  ce. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes for  the  piirpose  of  debate  only  to 
the  gentlewoman  froir  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Spellman)  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  find  it  most  in- 
teresting, Mr.  Speaker,  to  listen  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  b  who  oppose  this 
bill  and  who  claim  thai  this  will  bring  us 
back  to  Watergate  ani  this  may  bring 
us  back  to  the  days  of  McCarthy.  Yet 
both  McCarthy's  dayii  and  Watergate 
took  place  under  the  provisions  of  the 
current  Hatch  Act.  It  ^  to  prevent  such 
occurrences  that  we  so  carefully  provided 
for  in  this  legislation. 


The  act,  despite  the 


>pinion  that  some 


people  seem  to  have  c  f  it,  is  actually  a 
bill  which  strengthens  h.e  law  and  which 
strengthens  the  saf  egu  Eirds  and  provides 
new,  explicit  protections  for  both  the 
employee  and  the  Government.  More 
importantly,  it  replaces  the  current  act 


which   deprives   more 


than   3   million 


citizens  of  their  constitutional  freedom — 
the  freedom  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  selecting  governmental  leadership. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage, the  enactment  of  this  measure  will 
not  result  in  the  overnight  politicizing  of 
the  bureaucracy.  In  fact,  20  of  the  24 
pages  of  the  bill  consist  of  new  protec- 
tions which  will  preserve  a  neutral,  non- 
partisan Government  service. 

The  law  as  it  stands  today  is  such  a 
hodge-podge  and  such  a  mish-mash  that 
it  is  being  violated  every  day  by  people 
who  are  acting  in  good  faith.  If  we  ask 
the  average  Government  employee  if  he 
might  put  a  bumper  sticker  on  his  car, 
he  will  back  off;  he  is  afraid  that  he  must 
not  put  a  bumper  sticker  on  his  car,  yet 
he  actually  may. 

If  we  ask  him,  "Would  you  wear  a  but- 
ton for  a  political  candidate?"  he  will 
say,  "No,"  because,  of  course,  he  thinks 
he  may  not  do  that.  But  he  may.  If  his 
old  neighbor  up  the  street  calls  and  says, 
"John,  I  cannot  walk  to  the  polls  and  do 
not  have  a  ride.  Would  you  take  me?" 
he  will,  of  course,  take  his  neighbor.  But 
by  doing  so  he  has  violated  the  act  as  it 
stands  today. 

So  every  day  there  are  violations  of  the 
act.  Some  of  the  desire  to  change  the 
law  stems  from  the  confusion  that  the 
vagueness  ot  present  day  regulations 
causes.  "Hiis  very  vagueness  acts  as  a 
restraint  against  the  employee  who  con- 
siders becoming  involved  in  any  political 
action,  leaving  our  political  system  the 
poorer  for  the  loss.  We  all  know  of  the 
apathy  that  creeps  among  the  electorate. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  maintain  the 
barricades  that  have  kept  so  many  Fed- 
eral employees  who  wish  to  participate 
from  doing  so?  Particularly  today,  I 
should  think  that  we  in  the  Congress 
would  gladly  do  everything  we  could  to 
encourage,  not  discourage,  participation 
in  the  political  process. 

One  very  important  point  which  must 
be  made  is  that  H.R.  8617,  as  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  conference  report  before 
us  today,  increases,  rather  than  de- 
creases Federal  employee  protection  in 
this  area.  In  keeping  with  our  commit- 
tee's feeling  that  any  law  or  legislation 
restricting  political  activities  of  Federal 
employees  should  do  so  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly. We  worked  to  carefully  detail 
protections  for  the  rights  of  those  em- 
ployees in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion 
and  apathy  of  the  past.  So,  we  have 
provisions  that  prohibit  the  use  of  oflB- 
cial  authority  or  influence  for  political 
purposes. 

Under  this  provision  supervisors  can- 
not promise  benefits  for  or  threaten 
reprisals  against  a  fellow  employee  for 
poUtical  actions.  The  provisions,  fur- 
ther forbid  coercion  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  vote  or  not  to  vote  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  which  the  em- 
ployee desires,  and  they  forbid  coercion, 
through  threat  of  loss  of  job  or  promo- 
tion, for  example,  for  not  taking  part, 
or  for  taking  part,  in  any  political  ac- 
tivities. 

Many  provisions  were  incorporated 
into  the  bill  as  safeguard  measures  to 
protect  Federal  employees  from  coer- 
cion and  corruption.  Apparently,  the 
President  has  conveniently  overlooked 
all  of  them. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
of  this  bill,  a  provision  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  addressed,  is  that  one  which 
establishes  a  centralized  organization  to 
which  Federal  employees  may  turn  if  any 
violations  or  abuses  occur.  The  Board  of 
Political  Activities  of  Federal  Employees 
will  have  the  power  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  involving  violation.  As  was  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
meeting,  this  concept  of  an  independent 
board  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  already  provides 
educational,  enforcement  and  investi- 
gatory authority.  In  order  to  provide  the 
proper  balance  an  independent  agency 
must  handle  the  adjudicative  functions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employee  Political  Rights  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Programs,  which  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  bill,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee.  I  spent 
many  hours  of  my  first  year  in  Congress 
involved  in  debate  on  the  Hatch  Act.  The 
major  reason  for  my  high  degree  of  in- 
volvement in  the  issue  stems  from  the 
fact  that  I  represent  a  district  that  is 
very  heavily  impacted  with  Federal  em- 
ployees, although  a  recent  court  decision 
is  going  to  take  some  of  them  out,  and 
as  a  result  we  will  be  less  heavily  im- 
pacted while  the  State  of  Mississippi 
benefits. 

We  held  subcommittee  field  hearings 
around  the  country,  my  own  district  in- 
cluded. What  we  heard  during  those 
hearings  was  a  very  strong  plea  to  revise 
the  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  so  that 
the  employees  might  more  freely  partic- 
ipate in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  i  heard  from  my 
own  constituents  refiected  that  plea.  I 
announced  to  them  that  I  would  vote 
the  way  they  told  me  to  on  this  issue; 
and  they  told  me  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  that  they  wanted  changes  made. 

Diu'ing  a  short  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
I  received  hundreds  of  repUes  asking  for 
liberalization  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  for 
liberation  for  Hatched  employees  so  that 
they  could  more  freely  participate  m  the 
democratic  process. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
important  at  this  point  that  we  recog- 
nize that  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  are  being  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  full-fledged  citizens. 

I  am  just  transmitting  the  plea  of  a 
group  of  Hatched  citizens  who  asked 
me  to  say  that  all  other  citizens  of  this 
great  counti-y  of  ours  are  free  from  po- 
litical restraints  and  then  ask,  "Why  are 
we  not?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  better  way  is  there 
to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  our  Nation  tlian  by  granting 
political  freedom  to  all  citizens,  which 
is  really  what  it  was  all  about  when 
our  forefathers  won  the  freedom  battle 
200  years  ago? 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
support  of  a  veto  override. 

Let  me  close  by  commending  Chair- 
man Clay  and  his  staff  for  their  ex- 
cellent work  in  preparing  and  shepherd- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman>  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mi-s.  Spellman),  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  been  rather  surprised  by 
the  comments  made  by  those  who  say 
their  polls  have  indicated  such  great 
opposition  to  the  amendments  that  have 
been  proposed  In  tiiis  act. 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows  and  found 
out  In  her  own  district,  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
the  largest  employee  orgamzation  of 
Federal  employees,  has  had  resolution 
after  resolution  approved  unanimously 
at  their  national  conventions.  All  of  the 
postal  organizations,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  Ameri- 
can Postal  Workers  Union,  every  one  of 
them,  by  similar  unanimous  votes,  have 
adopted  resolutions  without  opposition 
of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman)  agree  with  me 
that  there  seems  to  be  something  pecu- 
liar about  the  stories  that  we  have  been 
hearing  here  today? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  announced  to  peo- 
ple In  my  district  that  their  mailbox 
could  be  their  ballot  box.  I  gave  them 
ample  opportunity  to  express  their  con- 
cerns. But  the  mail  from  those  favoring 
the  change  far  outnumbered  the  cards 
and  letters  sent  by  those  in  opposition. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  5 
minutes  for  the  pui-pose  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Der- 

WINSKI)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  this  body  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  government.  If  we  unthink- 
ingly vote  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
legislation  now  before  us,  we  will  be 
telling  the  public  that  its  current  dis- 
enchantment with  the  processes  of  gov'- 
emment  is  justified. 

I  think  the  executive  council  of  the 
highly  respected  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees  summed  up  the  case 
against  H.R.  8617,  which,  in  effect,  would 
gut  the  1939  Hatch  Act.  In  urging  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  legislation,  the 
council  said : 

We  believe  that  If  the  Hatch  Act  Is  weak- 
ened, as  Is  implicit  In  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, it  will  result  in  further  erosion  of  pub- 
lic couAdence  In  government,  already  severe, 
and  Federal  employees  and  their  leaders  who 
mlsguidedly  have  sought  legislation  to  un- 
dercut the  Hatch  Act  wUl  find  themselves 
trapped  In  a  maelstrom  from  which  there 
U  no  extrication. 

Certainly,  the  Hatch  Act  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  has,  since  1939,  been  an  objective 
and  effective  deterrent  to  the  poUticiza- 
tion  of  the  civil  service  system.  While  it 
has  provided  the  necessary  insulation 
against  "spoils  system"  politics,  it  has 
not  deprived  Federal  employees  of  their 
rights  to  participate  in  political  affairs 
on  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  basts. 


Despite  the  wei^t  of  evldMice  to  the 
contrary,  proponents  of  Hatch  Act  revi- 
sions would  Lave  us  believe  that  Federal 
Mnployees  are  second-class  citizens 
clamoring  for  political  freedom.  But  even 
a  cursory  reading  of  HJl.  8617  clearly 
supports  the  conclusion  poUtical  freedom 
is  not  the  issue.  What  is  at  stake  is  a 
work  force  in  excess  of  2.8  miUion  to  be 
left  without  protection  to  resist  the 
manipulations  of  ambitious  Federal 
employee  union  leaders  who  want  to  dic- 
tate to  Congress. 

Tliere  is  no  conceivable  way  to  pre- 
serve an  impartial  Federal  service  if  it 
is  to  be  subjected  to  virtually  unre- 
stricted partisan  political  activity.  As 
recently  as  1973.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
looked  into  the  Hatch  Act  and  held  the 
Federal  sei-vice  should  depend  on  meri- 
torious performance  rather  than  politi- 
cal service. 

While  H.R.  8617  ostensibly  was  de- 
signed to  bring  poUtical  freedom  to  the 
Federal  employee,  its  ramifications  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  Federal  sector.  In 
fact,  it  would  jeopardize  the  poUtical 
rights  of  non-Federal  onployees.  How, 
for  instance,  could  a  non-Federal  em- 
ployee compete  for  poUtical  office  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal  if  his  un-Hatched  op- 
ponent happened  to  be  an  administrator 
of  some  key  law  enforcement  or  regula- 
tory agency? 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  the  Fed- 
eral workforce  is  someliow  different  hi 
character  and  sophistication  today  than 
it  was  in  1939.  Actually,  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  the  merit  system  is  far  greater 
than  it  was  37  years  ago.  In  1939,  there 
were  920,000  Federal  employees  com- 
pared with  more  than  2.8  miUion  today. 
It  is  a  workforce  which  administers  pro- 
grams and  grants  involving  bilUons  of 
dollars,  and  obviously  should  be  free  from 
the  pressures  of  partisan  i>oUtics. 

As  the  President  noted  in  vetoing  H.R. 
8617,  it  would  be  bad  for  the  employee, 
bad  for  the  Government,  and  bad  for  the 
pubUc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  debating 
this  for  some  time.  Members  have  been 
pretty  weU  inundated  with  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters.  Therefore,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  go  into  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  make  two  addi- 
tional points. 

The  Hatch  Act  has  sustained  all  -court 
challenges.  It  is  clearly  constitutional. 

Second,  at  the  time  the  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  with 
a  Democratic  President  to  insulate  Fed- 
eral employees  from  political  pressure, 
there  were  900,000  civilian  employees. 
Today  tliere  are  2,800,000  civilian  Fed- 
ei-al  employees. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  Hatch 
Act  and  for  tlie  protection  it  provides  is 
greater  today  than  it  was  at  the  tune  it 
was  pa,ssed. 

Just  let  me  read  from  an  editorial  from 
a  most  prestigious  publication,  the 
Washington  Star.  It  reads  as  follows: 

To  remove  restrictions  against  engaging  In 
partisan  politics — as  campaign  workers,  fund 
raisers,  candidates  or  whatever — ^Is  not  to 
provide  freedom  or  Uberatlon  for  federal 
employes.  It  is  to  open  them  to  coercion  by 
polltician.s  and  labor  leaders  who  would  u-se 


the  mas.slve  federal  service  to  pursue  their 
own  ends.  It  l£  to  return  the  federal  service 
to  the  spoils  system. 

The  Hatch  Act  protects,  and  does  not 
shackle,  the  federal  worker. 

There  is  one  last  pohit  I  would  like 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  I  am  doing 
this,  I  obviously  have  to  divulge  my  long 
service  and  the  wear  and  tear  I  have  suf- 
fered in  this  Chamber. 

When  I  was  a  freshman  in  the  Con- 
gi-ess  18  years  ago,  the  fiiret  great  issue 
that  hit  that  Congress  was  the  adoption 
and  passage  of  the  Landrum-Griflan  Act. 
That  was  supposedly  to  be  a  slave  labor 
act,  as  we  were  told  by  labor  leaders  who 
claimed  "If  you  pass  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act,  you  will  enslave  the  working 
man." 

The  funny  thing  was  that  as  we  went 
home  weekend  after  weekend  and  we 
talked  to  the  rank  and  file  union  em- 
ployees, they  said,  "Please  pass  the 
Landrum-Griflin  Act.  I  am  for  it.  It  is 
just  my  imlon  leader  who  Is  not  for  it. " 

That  is  what  we  face  today.  ITie  labor 
leaders,  especially  the  Washington- 
based  type  are  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  rank  and  file  Federal  employee 
across  the  country  does  not  want  tiie  bill 
passed.  So  if  the  Members  really  want 
to  serve  their  constituents,  and  tliose 
employees,  they  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  grassroots  de- 
mand from  the  average  citizen  nor  from 
the  Federal  employees  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  Just  an  effort  by  the  self- 
appointed  spokesmen  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  have  the  Hatch  Act  ema.scu- 
lated  so  that  manipulation  of  Federal 
employees  would  be  in  order. 

I  say  that  the  way  to  serve  the  constit- 
uents you  have  who  are  Federal  em- 
ployees is  to  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of 
this  legislation. 

I  know  of  no  poll,  slanted  or  oUierwise, 
that  could  prove  that  the  rank  and  file 
Federal  employees  want  this  measure 
passed. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ryentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois 
and  to  the  Members  that  not  all  Federal 
employee  organizations  favor  this  legis- 
lation by  any  means.  Tlie  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees,  a  very 
large  organization,  opposes  it.  The  Civil 
Service  League  opposes  it.  The  American 
Society  for  PubUc  Administration  op- 
poses it.  And  I  could  name  several  otiiers. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  One  final  statistic. 
Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  referred  to  a  poll 
that  was  taken  by  the  Public  Service 
Research  Council,  and  accoi-ding  to  those 
polled  who  were  public  sector  union 
members — pubUc  sector  union  mem- 
bers— 61  percent  were  against  changing 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  was  the  rank  and 
file  speaking. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes for  the  purposes  of  debate  only  to 
the  gentleman   from  New  York    (Mr. 

SOLARZ)  . 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and]  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  veto. 

In  this  Bicentennial  "tear  in  which  we 
celebrate  the  200tli  an  liversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indepei  idence,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  ha }  come  for  us  to 
give  the  2.7  million  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees the  same  righs  to  participate 
in  the  political  procesp  by  which  our 
country  is  governed  as 
fellow  citizens.  Also  at  i  time  of  declin- 
ing participation  in  the  political  system 
in  our  country,  at  a  tiine  when  during 
the  last  Presldental  el(«tion  almost  50 
percent  of  the  eligibh  voters  in  this 
Nation  declined  to  vote  one  way  or  an- 
other in  that  election,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  expanding 
the  franchise  rather  thm  restricting  it. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ough|  to  be  encourag- 
ing the  participation  of  the  American 
people  in  our  political  syktem  rather  than 
discouraging  it  by  mamtaining  on  the 
books  this  highly  restrictive  legislation. 

There  are  those  who  lay  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation  that  if  we  permit  the 
Federal  employees  to  aciively  participate 
in  the  political  system  mat  it  will  some- 
how imperil  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
civil  service.  Nothing,  niy  friends,  coidd 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Tlie  fact  Is 
that  there  are  many  pi  xliamentai-y  de- 
mocracies around  the  wc  rid  which  permit 
their  public  employees  o  participate  in 
the  political  process  wisiout  any  signif- 
icant disadvantages  to  fheir  civil  ser\'ice 
system. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Wist  Germany  and 
in  Great  Britain  and  ki  France,  coim- 
tries  in  which  the  clvUl  service  plays  an 
infinitely  more  important  role  than  the 
civil  service  plays  in 
these  people  are  giv( 
nity  to  actively  particii 
leal  process.  "ITie  fact 
pie  are  permitted  to 
nobody  has  ever  sugg< 
tegrity  of  the  civil  service  in  those  great 
parliamentary  democrajcies  have  some- 
how been  impugned  in 
fact  is  that  even  here 
try  there  are  several 
governments  which 
servants  to  actively  ps 
political  process,  and 
ously  suggested  that 
those  jurisdictions  hai 
impugned  by  virtue  of 
have  given  their  publi 
right  to  participate 
system. 

So  I  would  suggest 
experience  of  parUamintary  democra- 
cies abroad  and  based  an.  the  experience 
of  several  State  and  l(^al  jurisdictions 
here  in  our  own  country,  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  if  this  legislation 
is  passed  and  Federal  iivil  servants  are 
given  the  cpportimityjto  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process,  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  civil  service  will  not  some- 
how be  fatally  impugn^  in  the  process. 
The  fact  is  that  there  ^re  plenty  of  pro- 
tections in  this  legislation  which  will 
enable  those  Federal  civil  servants  who 
do  not  choose  to  partlci)}ate  in  the  polit- 
ical process  to  refraii^  from  doing  so 
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without  any  fear  of  reprisal  against 
them. 

I  am  personally  prepared  to  concede 
as  a  sponsor  and  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation that  there  may  be  an  abuse  here 
and  there,  and  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
there  may  be  an  employee  who  is  coerced 
into  making  a  contribution  even  thougtl 
the  bill  provides  prohibitions  against 
doing  so.  There  may  be  employees  re- 
quired to  ring  doorbells. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expu-ed. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  There  may  be  an  em- 
ployee here  and  there  who  is  required  to 
support  a  candidate  against  his  will.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  liter- 
ally inconceivable  that  under  this  bill 
and  the  protections  that  aie  contained 
within  it,  we  could  have  the  kind  of  sus- 
tained and  systematic  abuses  which 
existed  in  1938  and  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  originally.  The 
possibility  for  the  fonnulatlon  of  some 
kind  of  massive  Federal  political  machine 
which  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
contend  might  somehow  come  into  exist- 
ence if  this  veto  is  not  sustained  is  simply 
to  conjure  up  an  imaginary  strawman 
which  has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
reality. 

So  I  say  let  us  give  this  bill  a  chance. 
Let  us  give  the  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  an  op- 
portunity through  their  participation  to 
determine  who  It  is  that  they  will  iilti- 
mately  work  for.  I  say  the  time  has 
come  to  give  the  2.7  million  men  and 
women  who  work  for  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  an  op- 
portunity, in  the  words  of  that  old 
Negro  spiritual,  to  say,  "Free  at  last; 
free  at  last;  thank  the  Lord  we  are  free 
at  last." 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  8617,  the  Hatch 
Act  reform  bill. 

I  will  vote  to  override  that  veto  because 
I  believe  that  Americans  should  not  be 
required  to  give  up  essential  rights  of 
citizenship  enjoyed  by  other  Americans 
simply  because  Uiey  work  for  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
bill  would  confer  substantial  additional 
responsibilities  on  our  Federal  employees. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  they  will 
be  equal  to  the  task  of  properly  exercis- 
ing the  rights  which  would  be  provided 
them. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  safeguards  and  protections  de- 
signed to  prevent  abuse  of  Federal 
employees'  new  rights  to  participate 
volimtarily  in  political  activities. 

It  prohibits  political  activity  while  an 
employee  is  on  duty  in  a  Federal  build- 
ing. It  prohibits  supervisors  from  seek- 
ing campaign  contributions  from  their 
employees,  and  any  employee  from  giv- 
ing, soliciting,  or  receiving  a  contribution 
in  return  for  another  individual's  vote. 
And  it  would  prohibit  coercion  or  intim- 
idation of  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
political  purpose. 

The  bill  would  also  create  an  independ- 


ent Board  on  Political  Activities  of  Fed- 
eral Employees  to  hear  and  adjudicate  al- 
leged violations  of  the  law  as  well  as  to 
review  adverse  decisions.  In  addition, 
H.R.  8617  would  authorize  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  investigate  allegations 
of  violations,  and  to  set  a  program  to  in- 
form Federal  employees  of  their  right  to 
political  participation  at  least  120  days 
before  primaries  or  general  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  we  have  per- 
mitted the  Hatch  Act  to  relegate  Federal 
employees  to  the  status  of  second-class 
citizens.  The  welter  of  administrative 
rulings  which  has  accrued  under  the 
Hatch  Act  since  1939— upwards  of 
3,000 — makes  it  impossible  to  determine 
v.ith  any  precision  what  Federal  em- 
ployees can  and  cannot  do.  Since  em- 
ployees are  naturally  reluctant  to  risk 
violations,  the  ambiguities  which  have 
developed  tend  to  inhibit  all  political 
participation.  Vagueness  and  ambiguity 
of  tliis  sort  about  the  legal  implications 
of  individual  conduct  is  in  other  contexts 
clearly  in  contravention  of  the  concept  of 
due  pi'ocess  of  law,  which  is  so  central  to 
GUI'  legal  process. 

The  excessive  limitations  which  the 
Hatch  Act  imposes  on  political  activity 
both  discriminate  against  and  impose  un- 
certainties on  Federal  employees.  Why 
should  they  not  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process?  Let  us  take  a  stand  for  clar- 
ifying the  law  as  well  as  encouraging 
political  expression  within  the  system. 

With  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  veto  override. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  act  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  this  important 
legislation.  His  actions  indicate  a  callous 
disregard  for  members  of  the  Federal 
work  force  who  have  for  too  long  been 
denied  the  right  to  participate  fully  in 
our  democratic  process  of  selecting  tiieir 
representatives. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  basic  reason 
for  supporting  the  revisions  provided  for 
by  H.R.  8617  is  that  the  denial  of  this 
freed<Mn  for  Federal  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  system  under  the 
same  conditions  as  all  other  citizens  is 
a  deprivation  of  their  equal  protection 
under  the  laws  and  is  prohibited  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Federal  employees  are 
the  only  group  so  treated  and  thus  are 
effectively  sterilized  from  any  meaning- 
ful participation  in  Government  under 
the  guise  of  being  "protected." 

The  main  criticism  of  this  revision  is 
that  it  would  give  Federal  employees  too 
great  a  power  over  their  elected  employ- 
ere,  permitting  employees  to  get  wage  in- 
creases and  benefits  in  return  for  politi- 
cal support.  This  is  nonsense,  for  the 
reality  is  that  through  their  imions,  votes, 
and  political  action  by  their  families. 
Federal  employees  can  today  make  their 
positions  on  self-interest  issues  amply 
known.  In  this  respect,  today's  Hatch  Act 
gives  the  appearance  of  protection  of  the 
public  without  the  reality,  while  still  in- 
terfering with  the  employee's  right  to 
openly  participate  in  our  political  proc- 
esses. 

In  terms  of  pi-otecting  employees 
against  political  pressures,  the  present 
act  is  equally  a  sham.  It  is  important  to 
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note  tliat  tlie  Hatch  Act  did  little  to 
protect  those  who  fell  victim  to  the 
scandals  of  the  Watergate  era.  Tlie  insti- 
tution of  a  political  screening  program 
in  Federal  personnel  offices  at  agencies 
such  as  ACTION  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  among  otiiers,  is 
proof  that  when  an  administration  wants 
to  take  advantage  of  Federal  employees, 
ways  will  be  found. 

Much  of  the  critii-ism  directed  at  tlie 
present  Hatch  Act  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  throughout  its  history  it  has  been 
used  selectively  to  punish  Federal  em- 
ployees. Those  supporting  the  "right' 
candidates  are  ignored,  while  those  sup- 
porting "wrong"  candidates  are  disci- 
plined or  dismissed.  Under  present  law, 
enforcement  of  tlie  Hatch  Act  is  at  the 
discretion  of  an  employees  superiors  or 
the  Presidentially  appointed  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  An  advantage  of  H.R. 
8617  is  that  it  would  establish  an  uide- 
pendent  board  to  adjudicate  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  law  and  would  establish  a 
mandatory  30-day  suspension  witliout 
pay  for  any  employee  found  guilty  of 
violating  tlie  revised  law. 

Many  groups  that  have  opposed  tliis 
bill  have  referred  to  it  as  the  "Hatch  Act 
repeal  bill."  H.R.  8617  does  not  repeal 
the  Hatch  Act  at  all,  but  rather  revises 
it  to  grant  Federal  employees  those 
rights  which  they  should  clearly  enjoy 
as  American  citizens  and  to  protect  them 
from  any  abuse  tliat  might  result  from 
their  support  for  partisan  candidates  for 
ofBce.  Major  reforms  in  this  area  in- 
clude : 

First.  Allowing  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  political  activi- 
ties voluntarily,  away  from  tlie  job  and  as 
private  citizens ; 

Second.  Prohibiting  political  activity 
on  the  job,  in  Government  buildings,  and 
while  in  uniform ; 

Third.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  official 
authority  for  political  purposes; 

Fourth.  Forbidding  solicitation  of 
funds  or  making  of  contributions  of  a  po- 
litical nature  inside  Government  rooms 
or  buildings; 

Fifth.  Prohibiting  employees  in  certam 
sensitive  positions  in  agencies  such  as 
the  CIA.  FBI,  and  IRS  from  engaging  m 
political  activities ; 

Sixth.  Forbidding  the  extortion  of 
money  from  Federal  employees  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

Piirthermore,  tliese  revisions  would 
give  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  independent  board  the  responsibility 
for  disciplining  employees  in  the  ex- 
cepted service,  an  area  where  there  has 
been  much  abuse  of  restrictions  on  polit- 
ical activity. 

I  fimily  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
must  take  action  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  full  political  participation  that  the 
Hatch  Act  has  created  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  bill  wUl  bring  about  a  return  to  the 
spoils  system  that  caused  its  implementa- 
tion in  the  first  place.  The  civil  service 
system  imder  which  Federal  employees 
are  now  hired  and  promoted  will  still  be 
intact  and  enforcement  against  its  abuse 
will  be  enhanced. 

It  Is  simply  time  to  get  rid  of  those 
portions  of  the  Hatch  Act  that  deprive  a 


limited  segment  of  tlie  population  of 
basic  rights,  to  clarify  tlie  provisions  of 
the  law  so  that  it  can  be  implemented 
fairly  in  all  cases  and  to  institute  new 
and  sti-onger  protections  against  favorit- 
ism and  harassment  that  have  persisted 
imder  the  present  act.  I  believe  that 
H.R.  8617  contains  the  means  to  accom- 
plisli  these  goals,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
of  H.R.  8617,  The  Federal  Employees 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1975. 

This  landmark  legislation  restores  to 
Federal  employees  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate as  private  citizens  in  tlie  political 
life  of  the  Nation. 

Since  1939,  Federal  workers  have  been 
denied  this  privilege,  and  they  have  been 
cast  into  the  role  of  second  class  citizens 
as  a  result. 

Their  colleagues  who  work  for  State 
and  local  governments  had  theii-  political 
activity  rights  restored  on  January  1, 
1975,  when  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments  went  into  effect. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  say  to 
2.8  million  Fedei-al  workers  that  they  are 
worthy  of  the  right  to  participate  as 
private  citizens  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation. 

The  President's  veto  message  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  bill  contains  built-in 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  the  political 
activity  privilege  by  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  contains  stronger  controls 
against  coercion  than  the  curi-ent  act. 

Further,  the  administration  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  evidence  that 
voluntaiT  political  activity  takes  any- 
thing away  from  the  integiity  of  the 
merit  .system. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  also  face  the 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  that  over 
40  percent  of  all  Federal  employees  do  not 
understand  or  cannot  explain  the  present 
law.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide these  employees  witli  a  succinctly 
worded  document  that  clearly  lays  out 
what  is  and  what  is  not  permissible  under 
the  law.  H.R.  8617  is  such  a  document, 
and  that  is  why  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  it  is  allowed  to  replace  the  current 
tangled  web  of  confusmg  administrative 
decisions  tliat  comprise  the  heart  of  tlie 
Hatch  Act. 

A  recently  conducted  survey  indicates 
that  half  of  all  Federal  employees  and 
two-thii-ds  of  all  postal  employees  sup- 
port reform  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  allow 
voluntary  political  activity  to  take  place 
within  legally  defined  guidelines. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  both  the  original  House  bill  and 
the  conference  report  were  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  only  significant  difference 
between  the  two  versions  is  that  em- 
ployees seeking  elective  oflSce  must  do  so 
on  their  spare  time.  They  are  not  guaran- 
teed leave  of  absence  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  voting  to  override  the 
President's  veto  on  H.R.  8617.  It  is  time 
to  put  into  place  the  reasonable  and 
objective  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission on  political  activity  of  Govern- 


ment personnel,  which  were  made   10 
years  ago. 

In  a  Bicentennial  Year  when  we  are 
celebrating  our  independence  from 
arbitrary  decisions  and  poUcies  imposed 
by  a  foreign  ruler,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  restore  to  those  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  the  basic  rights 
to  which  our  Founding  Fathers  were  so 
deeply  committed. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the  Presi- 
dents  veto  of  these  Hatch  Act  amend- 
ments and  vote  against  this  attempt  to 
override  that  veto.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  extent  to  which  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  increased  politi- 
zation  of  Federal  civil  servants  at  the 
Federal  le\  el.  I  read  with  great  interest 
tlie  final  report  issued  by  the  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force  issued  last 
October.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
report's  recommendation  that  existing 
prohibitions  on  political  activities  be  ex- 
tended to  all  employees  of  the  Justice 
Department,  including  the  Attorney 
General.  Tliis  recommendation  in  turn 
set  me  to  thinking  about  just  how  open- 
ing the  way  for  all  Federal  employees  to 
rmi  for  Federal  office,  and  actively  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
public  in  the  wake  of  Watergate. 

Presumably,  this  bill  is  in  part  cic- 
signed  to  tighten  up  on  direct  and  in- 
direct pressures  on  a  Federal  employee 
by  those  in  official  authority  to  take  part 
in  activities  aimed  at  influencing  an 
election.  And  yet,  as  Comptroller  General 
Staats  of  the  GAO  testified  on  this  bill, 
this  would  be  "virtually  impossible  to 
monitor  or  control."  He  also  testified 
that,  "any  active  paiticipation  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  in  political  activities  could 
involve  or  give  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
flict of  intei-est  situation."  And  he  went 
on  to  testify  that  the  bill  would  "place 
an  unmanageable  administrative  burden 
on  the  merit  system  and  would  dilute  the 
protectioas  afforded  Federal  employees 
by  the  Hatch  Act." 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  wrong 
bill  at  the  wrong  time  moving  In  the 
wTong  direction.  If  anything,  on  the  basis 
of  our  Watergate  experience,  we  sliould 
be  moving  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  current  Hatch  Act  to  those  Federal 
employees  not  now  covered  who  are  in 
sensitive  positions  from  which  power 
could  be  u.sed  for  partisan  poUtical  ends. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sympathetic  witli 
those  Federal  employees  who  feel  that 
certain  of  their  political  rights  as  citi- 
zens are  minece-ssarily  proscribed  by  the 
present  Hatch  Act.  When  this  bill  was 
originally  before  us  I  voted  for  the  Fisher 
amendment  to  permit  these  employees 
to  engage  in  partisan  political  activities 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  including 
running  for  part-time  offices  at  those 
levels.  If  this  veto  is  sustained,  as  I  think 
it  should  be  and  will  be,  I  intend  to  help 
work  for  a  compromise  which  incoipo- 
i-ates  the  provisions  of  that  Fisher 
amendment.  But  this  veto  must  be  sus- 
tained because  of  the  great  potential  for 
abuse  of  power  it  poses  for  our  Federal 
civil  service  syst«n.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
motion  to  override. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  ovenide  the 
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Presidential  veto  of  VLR,  8617.  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  PoUtlcail  Activities  Act 
of  1975. 

As  an  original  cospo 
ure.  I  was  greatly  dlsai 
President's  decision  to 
reform  bill.  In  my  vie 
sound,  responsible  1  _ 
long  overdue  and  whic 
interest  of  our  Nation. 

In  his  veto  message 
contends  that  current 
adequate  balance  betw 
fectlve  government 
amendment  rl|*itB  of  ^dividual  em- 
ployees." I  do  not  agree,  m  my  Judgment. 
the  original  Hatch  Act.  promulgated  over 
a  quarter  century  ago,  lb  unfairly  and 
unnecessarily  restrictive,  and  does  not 
properly  serve  Its  Intended  objective.  It 
is  time  to  clarify  and  CTrefuDy  delineate 
the  political  rights  of  Feperal  employees. 
In  considering  this  isue.  It  is  imiwr- 
tant  to  understand  wliat  the  current 
Hatch  Act  means  In  practice.  This 
statute  expressly  prohlllts  Federal  em- 
ployees from  engaging  1 1  political  activ- 
ities at  any  time.  Ibus.  hese  individuals 
are  currentlj'  denied  th  s  opportunity  to 
particli»te  In  the  politic  al  process  which 
is  afforded  virtually  all  other  citizens. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  u  if  air  to  say  that 
people  who  work  in  mui  dcipal  or  county 
government,  emidoyees  of  the  telephone 
or  electric  c(Knpanies,  those  who  work 
for  the  United  Parcel  Service,  and  ahnost 
everyone  else  in  ova  s^ety — including 
Cabinet  ofQcers  and  Aiembers  of  the 
White  House  and  congi  essional  staffs — 
may  engage  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ities, but  the  rural  post  nan  or  civil  ser- 
vant cannot  What  an  i  smployee  does  in 
his  or  her  spare  time  ihould  not  be  of 
concern  to  the  Govemn  ent,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  affect  ellicienc:  r  on  the  Job. 

H.R.  8617  directly  adc  resses  this  sitiia- 
tion  and  seeks  to  coirect  it,  without 
Jeopardizing  the  integrfty  of  our  neutral 
nonpartisan  civil  service.  The  thrust  of 
the  legislation  Is  twofold.  Pirstk  it  would 
permit  sdl  Federal  ci   "■ 

ployees  to  engage  in  „ 

voluntarily  and  off-dut^  as  private  citi- 
zens. And  second,  it  pr<mdes  substantive 
safeguards  against  co»cIon  or  the  use 
of  official  authority  ta  dictate  political 
activity. 

At  this  point,  I  wouldjlike  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  acutely  awaTe  of  the  need  to 
protect  against  the  politiclzatlon  of  Fed- 
eral service.  The  origi|ial  intent  of  the 
Hatch  Act — ^namely  to  jprevent  improper 
political  pressure  on  F©  ieral  employees — 
is  no  less  valid  today  tt  an  it  was  in  1939. 
H Jl.  8617  recognizes  tl  lis  fact  and  takes 
great  care  to  Insure  tliat  while  Federal 
employees  are  granted  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process,  they  do 
so  only  as  private  citlisens  and  without 
involvement  of  their  olacial  authority  or 
influence.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
any  Hatch  Act  refonn(  legislation  strike 
a  balance  between  thai  potentially  com- 
peting interest  of  individual  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  a  ]>olitlcally  neutral 
civil  service.  In  my  vi<  w.  H.R.  1617  suc- 
cessfully achieves  sue  \  a  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beliet  e  that  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  parti  :lpate  fully  In  the 
electoral  process  of  tl  elr  country  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  democratic  govern- 


ment which  we  hold  so  dear.  It  seems  un- 
fair to  me  to  deny  this  basic  right  to  2.8 
million  Federal  civilian  and  postal  em- 
ployees. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  country 
needs  more  grassroots  political  activity, 
not  less.  H.R.  8617  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  important  segment  of  our 
society  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  without  Impairing  in  any  way  the 
effectiveness  of  good  government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  override  this  veto  and 
enact  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
into  law. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  in?eaker, 
I  rise  in  8tii>port  of  overriding  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1975.  Tliis 
badly  needed  legislation  was  designed  to 
reform  the  arch&ic  Hatch  Act  by  restor- 
ing to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  their  rights  to  participate 
voluntariJbr  as  private  citizens  in  the  po- 
litical process,  to  protect  these  employees 
from  discrimination  for  their  political 
activities  and  protect  them  from  im- 
pr(n?er  political  solicitations. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  vh-tually 
every  major  organisation  which  repre- 
sents Federal  and  postal  employees  in- 
cluding American  Federation  of  Oofvem- 
ment  Emidoyees.  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  tiie 
American  Postal  Workers  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, and  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisoi-s. 

HJl.  8617  provides  an  opportimity  to 
reform  the  present  archaic  system  which 
has  not  been  altered  since  1939.  Condi- 
tions have  changed  so  much  since  then 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  are 
totally  irrelevant  today.  The  entire  po- 
litical process  has  undergone  ntmierous 
and  extorsive  changes;  court  decisions 
in  the  intervening  years  have  strongly 
emphasized  that  all  Americans  should 
enjoy  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation; and  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees are  now  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  undue  pressures  because  they  have 
the  right  to  organize  Into  unions. 

Despite  all  these  changes,  however, 
imder  the  current  law,  Federal  employ- 
ees are  still  denied  the  basic  freedoms 
of  siJeech,  political  association,  and  the 
right  to  hold  pubUc  office  now  enjoyed 
by  all  other  Americans.  This  bill,  which 
the  President  vetoed,  will  restore  these 
freedoms  to  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees. The  current  law  forces  anyone  choos- 
ing to  serve  his  or  her  Government  by 
serving  in  the  Federal  or  Postal  Service 
to  also  make  the  simultaneous  choice  to 
become  a  second-class  citizen.  The  Hatch 
Act  not  only  forces  Government  em- 
ployees to  forgo  the  basic  rights  I  have 
mentioned  but  also  denies  than  the  op- 
portunity to  take  political  action  to  have 
these  rights  restored.  Without  these  basic 
freedoms  of  speech  and  association,  the 
Govei-nment  employee  simply  does  not 
have  the  requisites  of  freedom  available 
to  any  other  American  citizen. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  recently  saw  In  Massachu- 
setts a  perfect  example  of  this,  when  even 
a  man  serving  a  prison  sentence  was  able 
to  run  for  public  office. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  <vponmts  of  this 
legislation  argue  that  Federal  and  postal 
employees  have  mough  p<dltlcal  freedom 
merdy  because  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
who  feel  this  way  that  even  the  govern- 
ment workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  right  to  vote. 

Restoring  these  basic  rights  to  Federal 
and  postal  workers  would  also  give  our 
political  process  a  badly  needed  shot  in 
the  arm  by  providing  our  political  sys- 
tem with  the  influx  of  the  participation 
(rf  an  additional  3%  million  po-sons.  I 
need  only  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
can  certainly  tise  more  participation 
viien  we  consider  that  only  38  percent  of 
the  electorate  i>artlclpated  in  our  most 
recent  elections. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of 
this  bin  vin  strengthen  rather  than  di- 
minish the  protection  afforded  Federal 
and  Postal  employees. 

After  conducting  extensive  hearings, 
the  committee  stated  In  its  report : 

No  condTUlTe  evidence  was  preseiited  dur- 
ing tb*  hearliigs  that  voluntary  political  ac- 
tivity by  Federal  employees  endangered  tbe 
Integrity  of  the  merit  system. 

This  bin  strengthens  existing  protec- 
tions by  sijelling  out  clearly  the  prohi- 
bitions against  use  of  official  authority  or 
influence  to  coerce  another  Federal  em- 
ployee in  any  manner.  It  also  establishes 
a  new  mechanism,  the  Board  on  Politi- 
cal Activities  of  Federal  Employees,  to 
prevent  any  coercion  by  supervisors  and 
it  will  enable  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  focus  its  energies  on  the  task  of 
educating  employees  and  seeking  out 
real  violations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
8617.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  maintain  a 
system  that  forces  on  Federal  and  postal 
employees  a  second  class  citizenship,  and 
denies  them  an  opportunity  for  improved 
protection  against  discrimination  for 
political  reasons. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  Hatch  Act  repeal  bill  passed  the 
House  the  flrst  time,  I  voted  for  it.  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Hatch 
Act  needs  revision. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  because  I  hoped 
that  its  fatal  flaws  might  be  improved 
in  the  Senate.  All  it  needed  was  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Fisher  amendment.  The 
President  said  he  would  sign  a  Hatch 
Act  revision  with  the  Fisher  amendment, 
and  I  would  certainly  vote  for  it. 

But  the  Senate  did  not  add  the  amend- 
ment. The  public  employee  polls  Indicate 
they  do  not  want  tills  bill  either.  There- 
fore, Members  of  Congress  in  both 
Houses  who  represent  the  largest  con- 
centration of  public  employees  have 
voted  against  it,  as  I  do  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  sustained  veto 
will  cause  the  passage  of  a  subsequent 
Hatch  Act  revision  with  a  Fisher  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
8617— his  48th  veto  in  20  months  as 
President — in  order  to  restore  basic 
rights  as  T3JB.  citizens  to  the  nearly  3  mll- 
Uon  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  -, 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  Watergate  ex- 
perience was  the  realization  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Hatch  Act,  which  governs 
the  political  conduct  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, was  badly  in  need  of  reform.  The 
numerous  and  conflicting  interpretations 
of  this  act  by  the  Civil  Seivice  Commis- 
sion have  made  it  a  maze  of  contradic- 
tions and  ambiguities  which  allowed 
some  Federal  employees  to  interpret  this 
law  to  their  ovwi  particular  puipose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
Federal  employees  have  been  afraid  to 
participate  in  any  political  activities  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  determining 
precisely  what  is  and  is  not  prohibited. 

Congress  has  made  numerous  attempts 
in  recent  years  to  open  up  the  political 
process  equally  to  all  Americans.  The 
flrst  attempt  to  do  this  was  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1965  and  legislation  allowing  18-year- 
olds  to  vote.  In  addition,  proposals  to  al- 
low post-card  registration  are  still  being 
considered.  These  actions  have  all  been 
prompted  by  thebeUef  that  our  counti-y's 
political  system  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental right  of  all  oui-  citizens  to  partic- 
ipate fully  in  our  political  .system.  To- 
day we  have  the  opportimity  to  restore 
full  citizenship  to  Federal  employees  and 
postal  workers  by  allowing  them  to  once 
again  participate. 

Of  course  we  must  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  coercive  or  involuntary  po- 
litical activity,  however,  this  must  be 
balanced  with  a  Federal  employees  rights 
to  free  speech.  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  managed  to  achieve  this  balance  in 
H.R.  8617,  the  Federal  Employees'  Po- 
litical Activities  Act.  This  bill  amends 
the  Hatch  Act  to  allow  Federal  employees 
the  right  to  participate  volimtarily  in 
the  political  process,  including  running 
for  office  and  participating  in  political 
campaigns.  At  the  same  time,  it  strength- 
ens protections  for  Federal  employees 
from  coercion  and  political  pressure  by 
their  superiors. 

It  is  my  belief  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  not  allow  anyone  to  be  pressured  into 
political  action  or  politicize  the  civil 
service  as  President  Ford  contends; 
rather,  it  will  allow  Federal  workers  and 
postal  employees  to  assume  the  political 
responsibility  that  is  the  right  of  every 
other  American.  I  believe  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  in  our  Bicentennial 
Year  to  enact  the  Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act  and  finally  grant 
political  fieedom  to  all  Americans. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml*.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Membei's  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  veto 
message  under  consideration. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
McFall).  It  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentieman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  will  the  House,  on  reconsidera- 


tion, pass  the  bill,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  243,  nays  160, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  208] 

YEAS— 243 

AbzUK 

Gibbons 

Oberstar 

Adams 

Gilman 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Ginn 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

Green 

ONeUl 

Allen 

Hall 

Ottlnger 

Ambro 

Hamilton 

Passman 

Anderson. 

Hanley 

Patten.  N.J. 

Calif. 

Hannaford 

Patterson. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Harkin 

Calif. 

Andrews. 

Harrington 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Harris 

Perkins 

Annunzio 

Hawkins 

Peyser 

Ashley 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pike 

Aspln 

Hechler.  W.  Vs 

.  Preyer 

Badillo 

Hefner 

Price 

Baldus 

Heinz 

Bangel 

Baucu.s 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hillls 

Reuss 

Bedell 

Horton 

Richmond 

Bergland 

Howard 

Riegle 

Blaggi 

Howe 

Rinaldo 

Blester 

Hubbard 

Risenboover 

Bingham 

Hughes 

Rodino 

Blanchard 

Hungate 

Roe 

Blouin 

Jacobs 

Roncalio 

Boggs 

Jeffords 

Rooney 

Bolaud 

Jenrette 

Rose 

BoIllnK 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rosenthal 

Bonker 

Johnson.  Colo 

Rostenkowski 

Bowen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roush 

Brademas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roybal 

Breaux 

Jordan 

Russo 

Brinkley 

Karth 

Ryan 

Brodhead 

Kastennieier 

St  Germain 

Brooks 

Keys 

Santmi 

Burke,  Calif. 

Koch 

Sarasin 

Burke,  Mass. 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Burton,  John 

Krueger 

Schroeder 

Burton,  Phillip  lAPalce 

Seiberliug 

Carney 

Leggett 

Sharp 

Carr 

Lehman 

Shipley 

ChlEholin 

Lent 

Slsk 

Clay 

Levitas 

Slack 

Cochran 

Litton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Collins.  111. 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Solarz 

Conte 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Spellman 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Gorman 

Lundine 

Stanton. 

Cornell 

McCormack 

James  v. 

Cotter 

McDade 

Stark 

Cougblin 

McFall 

Steed 

D'Amours 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McKay 

Stratton 

Danielson 

Maguire 

Stuckey 

Davis 

Matsunaga 

Studds 

Delaney 

Mazzoli 

Symington 

Dellums 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Dent 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Derrick 

Metcalfe 

Traxler 

Diggs 

Meyner 

Tsongas 

DmgeU 

Mezvinsky 

Udall 

Dodd 

Mikva 

Van  Deerliu 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

Drinau 

MUls 

Vanik 

Early 

Miueta 

Vigorito 

Eckhardi, 

Minish 

Walsh 

Edgar 

Mink 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Calif 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Weaver 

EUberg 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wbalen 

Emery 

Moakley 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moffett 

Winn 

Evans,  Ind. 

MoUoban 

Wirth 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Pary 

Morgan 

Wright 

Fascell 

Moss 

Yates 

Pithian 

Mottl 

Yatron 

Flood 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Young,  Alaska 

Foley 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Young,  Ga. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murtba 

Young,  Tex. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

Eraser 

Neal 

Zeferetti 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Giaimo 

Nowak 
NAYS— 160 

Abduor 

Ashbrook 

Beard.  Teim. 

Anderson.  111. 

AuCoin 

Bennett 

Archer 

Bafalis 

Breckinridge 

Arnisirong 

Bauman 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haley 

Pettis 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Broyhill 

schmidt 

Poage 

Buchanan 

Hansen 

Pressler 

Biu^ener 

Harsha 

Pritcbard 

Burke.  Pla. 

Hubert 

Qule 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Qnillen 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Henderson 

Randall 

Butler 

Hicks 

RegTila 

Byron 

Hlgbtower 

Rhodes 

Carter 

Holland 

Robmson 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Rogers 

Ch!H>pell 

Holtzman 

Rousseiot 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Clausen, 

Hyde 

Ruppe 

DonH. 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Jarman 

Scbneebeli 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scbulze 

Cohen 

Jones,  Okla. 

SebeliuE 

Collins.  Te^. 

Kasten 

Shriver 

Conable 

Kazen 

Shuster 

Conlan 

Kelly 

Sikes 

Crane 

Kemp 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lagomarsino 

Spence 

Derwlnski 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Devlne 

Latta 

J.  WUliam 

Dickinson 

Long,  Md. 

Steelman 

Downing,  Va. 

Lott 

Steiger,  Ariz 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  McCloskey 

Stephens 

duPont 

McCoUister 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  .Ma. 

McDonald 

Symms 

English 

McEwen 

Talcott 

Fenwick 

McKlnney 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Findley 

Madlgan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Pish 

Mahon 

Teague 

Fisher 

Mann 

Tbone 

Plynt 

Martin 

Treen 

Forsythe 

Michel 

Ullman 

Fountain 

Milford 

Vander  Jagt 

Prenzel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Prey 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Puqua 

Moore 

Wblteburst 

Goldwater 

Moorhead, 

Whitten 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Goodling 

Mosber 

WUaon,  Bob 

Grasslej 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Gude 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wylie 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Young,  Fla. 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-29 

Bell 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nolan 

Bevill 

Hinshaw 

Pepper 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

RaUsback 

de  la  Garza 

Ketcbum 

Roberts 

Erienborn 

Lujan 

Sarbanes 

Esch 

Macdonald 

Simon 

Eshlemaii 

Madden 

Skubitz 

Plorio 

Mathis 

White 

Flowers 

Nichols 

WUson,  Tex. 

Gradison 

Nix 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pail's : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  and  Mi-.  Wliite  for, 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Nix  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  for,  with 
Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr. 
Erienborn  against. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  and  Mr.  Simon  for,  with  Mr. 
BevUl  against. 

Mr.  Florlo  and  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Noland  and  Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr. 
Skubitz  against. 

Mr.  Mathis  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Gradison  against. 

Mr.  Flowers  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza  for,  ■with 
Mr.  Esbleman  against. 

Mr.  ELAZEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So,  two-thu'ds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  wsis  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  The  message  and  the  bill  are 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  dOMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  a:  ID  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  HAV::  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  AP  EUL  30.  1976,  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  12972  AND 
H.R.  9398 

:.i!-.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
3pe:iker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  may  ha  ire  until  midnight 
Friday  night.  April  30, 1 J76.  to  file  reports 
ou  H.R.  12972.  Local  Pi  blic  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  and  HJl.  9398.  ^blic  Works  and 
Economic  DevelopmentJAct  Amendments 
of  1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pr4  tempore.  (Mr. 
O'Neill).  Is  there  obj^tlon  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objectI(  m. 


CONFERENCE  REPOF  T  ON  H.R.  10230, 
SCIENCE  AND  TECpNOLOGY  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  i  peaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10230)  to  establish  a  iicience  and  tech 
nology  policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scientific  ind  technological 
advice  and  assistance  t^  the  President,  to 
provide  a  comprehensi  7e  survey  of  ways 
and  means  for  improvl  ig  the  Federal  ef 
fort  in  scientific  resea  :ch  and  inf onna 
tion  handling,  and  In  i  he  use  thereof,  to 
amend  the  National  3i  lence  Foimdatlon 
Act  of  1950.  and  for  ot  iier  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  conser  t  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  i  itatement. 
(For  conference  rep<  >rt  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  theJHouse  of  April  26, 
1976.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (diuing  the  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  o  I  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  has  been  printed  and 
available  to  Members]  as  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recori}  of  Monday,  April 
26, 1976, 1  ask  unanlmbus  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  prol  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (llr.  Teacue)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minute! . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  6  peaker,  I  yield  my- 
self sucli  time  as  I  m  ay  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bfll  establishes  in  the 
Executive  OflQce  of  tie  President  a  sci- 
ence advisory  mechanism  replacing  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
was  abolished  by  Presidential  order  early 
in  1973. 

It  also  provides  fdr  a  special  2-year 
study  of  science  policj  for  the  President's 
direction  through  tie  subsequent  con 
f erence.  Finally,  the  bfll 
the  first  time  a  Naltional 
technology  policy. 
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establishes  for 
science  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  grown  out 
of  a  concerted  and  carefully  planned  ef- 
fort by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

It  began  early  in  1973,  when  the  Presi- 
dent abolished  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1,  and  it  took  place  in  specific  phases. 

In  the  end,  we  gained  the  support  of 
the  administration  for  this  bill,  and  we 
are  proud  of  tliat  accomplishment. 

To  repeat,  the  reorganization  plan 
eliminated  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  from  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  transferred 
its  functions  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  action 
became  effective  on  July  1.  1973. 

The  President  also  apparently  did  away 
with  the  Office  of  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President — at  least  in  Its  traditional  Spe- 
cial Assistant  sense — and  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee — ^with 
the  remnant  functions  of  these  offices — 
the  military  excepted— likewise  trans- 
ferred to  the  Director  of  the  Foundation. 
The  interagency  Federal  Coimcil  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  science-oriented 
agencies  and  which  has  always  been 
chaired  by  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser, is  also  chaii-ed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Foundation. 

Among  other  reasons,  the  first  set  of 
hearings  in  July  1973  was  held  partly 
in  response  to  the  need  for  studying  the 
effect  of  the  reorganization  plan  and 
partly  becaiise  of  this  committee's  over- 
sight responsibility  of  both  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon  and  science  and 
technology  generally. 

As  those  hearings  opened  I  made  the 
following  observation: 

I  do  not  wish  to  dweU  on  the  trends  of 
Federal  support  for  science  and  technology 
over  the  past  decade  or  so.  But  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  of  the  six  commltteea  of 
Congress  which  existed  during  the  middle 
sixties  with  the  function  of  studying  and 
keeping  track  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  only  this  committee  remains 
today. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  at  least 
doUarwlse.  the  peak  Federal  effort  In  sup- 
porting scientific  research  and  development 
which  took  place  In  the  mld-slxtles  has  been 
diminishing.  Where  the  Federal  Government 
put  12.6  percent  of  Its  budget  Into  research 
and  development  In  1965.  It  Is  today  putting 
an  estimated  6.4  percent  of  Its  budget  to 
this  use.  And  while  Federal  obligations  for 
research  and  development  have  Increased  an 
estimated  9  percent  since  1965,  the  Inflation 
factor  has  increased  from  35  to  39  percent, 
depending  upon  what  index  is  tised. 

I  think  the  Implications  of  these  facts  are 
clear.  Government  attitude  toward  and  sup- 
port of  science  and  technology  Is  not  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Without  presently 
attempting  to  define  this  trend  as  right  or 
■wTong.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  this  committee 
to  try  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  and  why. 

Following  the  hearings  and  subsequent 
to  preliminary  review  of  them  by  the 
staff,  the  committee  requested  a  critique 
of  tlie  information  and  plans  disclosed  by 
the  hearings  from  three  different  or- 
ganizations: 

First.  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Policy  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 


Second.  The  Federal  Science  and 
Technology  committee  of  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute. 

Third.  The  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Library  of  Congress. 

The  work  of  these  groups  in  response 
to  the  request  was  completed,  and  the 
three  repwrts  were  carried  in  full  in  part 
n  of  the  committee's  inteiim  report. 

The  committee  resumed  its  hearings  a 
year  later  with  major  emphasis  on  the 
views,  commentary  and  criticisms  of 
non-Government  witnesses  who  repi-e- 
sented  a  broad  variety  of  background 
and  thought. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  there  had  been  a  number  cf 
changes  in  key  loersonnel  as  well  as  re- 
lationships within  the  executive  branch 
since  July  1973.  However,  these  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  picture  presented  to 
the  committee  at  that  time. 

In  response  to  our  inquiry.  Frank  C. 
Zarb,  who  succeeded  John  Sawhill  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
stated : 

In  reviewing  Mr.  SawhUl's  testimonjr.  I 
find  that  I  am  In  agreement  with  the  points 
of  view  he  expressed. 

Dr.  Baker  Indicated  no  substantial 
change  from  the  ad  hoc  .science  advisoi-v 
arrangements  originally  contemplated. 
Finally,  the  departm-e  of  Mr.  Shultz  a.s 
Secretajy  of  the  Treasury  and  as  the 
conduit  to  the  President  for  science  ad- 
vice, according  to  the  1973  reorganiza- 
tion, seemed  unimpoitant. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  could 
proceed  with  its  plans  without  undue 
concern  that  the  executive  science  policy 
apparatus  had  altered  drastically  since 
the  initial  phase  began. 

When  the  committee  finished  its  1974 
hearings,  the  following  took  place: 

First.  Intensive  staff  study  of  the  in- 
formation and  views  received. 

Second.  Based  on  such  study,  the  so- 
licitation of  a  wide  range  of  additional 
written  cwnmentary  designed  to  supple- 
ment oral  testimony  and  to  accommo- 
date those  imable  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Third.  The  drafting  of  legislation 
which  could  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  direct 
testimony  on  specific  types  of  new  action 
which  might  be  taken. 

Mr.  MosHER  and  I  cosponsored  tlie 
first  bill  (H.R.  4461)  in  March  1975.  In 
June  the  administration  sent  up  its  own 
bill  on  the  subject  (HJl.  7830).  Our  fuU 
committee  held  hearings  on  both  bills 
throughout  tlie  summer  of  1975.  In  Oc- 
tober, we  reported  a  clean  bill  (H.R. 
10230) — ^which.  with  certain  changes  de- 
scribed in  the  "Statement  of  Managers," 
is  before  us  today  in  this  conference 
report. 

mi.  Speaker,  why  have  we  spent  so 
much  time  and  effort  on  this  legislation? 

There  are  many  reasons  which  form 
the  backdrop  of  this  bill.  They  can  be 
found  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  three  volumes  of  committee  hearings 
and  the  two  committee  reports  which 
comprise  some  2,500  pages  of  testimony, 
data,  findings,  and  recommendations. 

The  following  reasons,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  cardinal  to  the  Issues  of  the 
day. 
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First.  We  recognize  thr  prominent  role 
wliich  applied  science  has  played  in  pro- 
ducing the  gieat  problems  of  modem 
civilization — the  crowding  and  conges- 
tion, the  excessive  gobbling  of  natural 
resources,  the  dangerouslj'  shifting  foun- 
dations undergirding  the  economy,  the 
disruptive  social  and  moral  influences 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
such  recognition  was  directly  responsible, 
and  in  large  measure,  for  tlie  concept  of 
teclinology  assessment  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  legislative  office  which  now 
bears  that  name.  We  know  the  need  to 
understand  as  best  we  can  all  the  prob- 
able impacts  of  technologies  as  they  de- 
velop— good  and  bad. 

Second.  We  are  fmther  aware,  partic- 
ulary  as  we  look  about  and  see  tlie  criti- 
cal problems  facing  us  with  regard  to 
food,  energy,  materials,  security  eco- 
romic  strengUi  and  the  like,  that  the 
solutions  to  our  problems  depend  in  some 
way  upon  the  judicious  use  of  better 
technology. 

Tliird.  We  have,  finally,  arrived  at  tlie 
solid  conclusion  tliat  a  statutory  base  of 
some  kind  is  essential  to  bring  order  and 
stability  to  the  Government's  use  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  For  science  and 
technology  are  an  element  of  om'  con- 
temporary culture  as  pervasive  and  im- 
portant as  economics  or  education  or  la- 
bor or  envii'onment.  Like  them,  science 
and  technology  are  interwoven  into  all 
the  major  missions  with  which  govern- 
ment is  involved.  Like  them,  science  and 
technology  should  be  fabricated  con- 
cretely and  statutorily  into  the  mana- 
gerial and  poUcy  structure  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe — having 
watched  the  handling  of  science  and 
technologj'  on  an  ad  lioc  basis  by  a  long 
succession  cf  administrations — that  a 
firm  science  and  technology  poUcy  is 
needed;  a  dependable  tliough  flexible 
science  advisory  system  is  needed;  and  a 
high-level,  influential  base  for  the  defi- 
nition and  coordination  of  such  govern- 
mental activities  as  are  inlierently  de- 
voted to  or  dominated  by  science  and 
technology  is  also  needed. 

Our  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
these  are  all  integral  parts  of  a  single 
theme  and  should  be  treated  together. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Jiie 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
only  a  chance  to  read  a  summai*y  of  this 
conference  report  and  I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  tliis  docs. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr. 
Teague)  tell  us  what  this  bill  provided 
for,  in  authorizations,  when  it  passed  this 
Hoase  and  what  tlie  other  body  has 
added  by  its  amendments? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
$4.25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  for 
the  transitional  quarter,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977.  It  authorizes  S2.25  mil- 
lion for  the  committee  for  the  same 
period.  There  was  very  little  difference 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill;  $6  million  was  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  House  bill. 


Ml-.  BAUMAN.  The  added  cost  was  $6 
million? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  This  Is  over  and  above 
any  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  itself? 

Ml'.  TEAGUE.  This  has  noUiing  to  do 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
That  is  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  leads 
me  to  the  concern  I  wanted  to  express 
to  the  gentleman. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  with  the 
himdreds  of  mUUons  of  dollars  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  received 
in  past  years  and  will  receive  again  this 
year  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  in  fur- 
ther authorizations,  that  agency  could 
handle  the  major  part  of  the  work  of 
this  new  office  we  are  creating,  even 
tliough  this  has  the  prestige  of  lieing 
attached  to  the  White  House. 

Why  must  we  duphcate  to  some  degree 
what  one  agency  is  already  doing? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  committee  would  not  agree  tliat  there 
is  duplication.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  at  the  moment  is  handling 
this  work  for  the  President,  but  there 
was  almost  a  unanimous  decision  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Our  committee  worked  on  tills  bUl,  I 
believe,  from  the  beginning  of  1973 
thiougli  1974  and  1975,  and  we  contacted 
evei-y  interest  there  is  as  far  as  a  national 
science  policy  is  concerned. 

We  came  up  with  this  bill  wliich  the 
President  approves.  It  is  a  bill  that  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  President, 
and  he  had  much  to  say  about  writing 
the  bill. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  unless  there 
was  sometliing  such  as  this  in  a  legisla- 
tive fomi,  we  might  as  well  not  tiT  to 
pass  anything. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  i"om  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman).  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  fund- 
ing for  this  Science  Advisory  Office  in 
tlie  Wliite  House  would  certainly  be 
much,  much  larger  if  it  were  not 
assumed,  as  he  suggests,  that  the  office 
will  use  tiie  expertise  and  the  resources 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
many  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  he  has  made  a 
good  ix)int. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  the 
extreme  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Marj'land  <Mr.  Bauman)  in  the  fiscal 
area. 

I  certainly  agi-ee  with  him  most  of  the 
time.  However,  one  of  the  things  we  lack 
ill  this  countiT.  which  really  has  cost  us 
a  great  deal  of  money,  is  any  overall 
science  policy  and  direction  in  science 
and  teclinology. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  on  other  things  In  this  field,  but 


this  seems  to  be  one  of  tlie  ways  by  which 
we  can  bring  this  whole  effort  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  investment  is  an  im- 
portant investment,  and  certainly  $4  mil- 
lion is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  the 
return  from  it  can  really  be  not  one- 
hundredfold  but  one-thousandfold  in 
terms  of  what  this  country  will  be 
getting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  tliis  is  sometliing 
tliat  is  badly  needed,  and  I  think  ii  is  .a 
really  good  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  (Mr.  Mosher)  can  be  con- 
gratulated for  spearheading  this  thing. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ex- 
plain to  me  the  provision  which  calls  for 
payments  to  States  for  the  creation  of 
scientific  advisoiy  committees.  Is  that  a 
new  program  or  an  expansion  of  some 
existing  authority? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  It  is  my  understandhig 
that  tliat  provision  is  not  in  this  bill- 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  gives  me  some 
comfort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  that 
I  am  in  complete  sympatliy  with  the 
need  for  a  new  policy  in  this  area,  but  I 
do  have  some  trepidation  about  creating 
still  another  agency  of  Government  and 
spending  more  millions  of  dollars,  while 
we  have,  in  my  opinion,  other  agencies 
th?.t  could  handle  the  task. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mv- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  conference  report.  The  conference 
bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  vot«d  by 
thi^  House  on  November  6,  1975. 

The  compromises  which  our  conferees 
negotiated  with  the  other  body  are  con- 
sistent with  our  original  bill  and  comple- 
ment it. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  President  has 
taken  a  ver>-  personal  favorable  interest 
in  this  legislation.  The  President  re- 
quested that  this  Congress  approve  by 
statute  a  formal  science  and  technology 
advisory  mechanism  available  to  assist 
liim  in  administering  the  executi\e 
branch.  Now  we  will  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  which  both  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment fully  endorse,  and  which  also 
ha.s  overuhelming  bipartisan  support. 

Title  I  is  designated  "National  Science. 
Engineering  and  Technology  Policy  and 
Priorities."  It  .sets  out  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  national  policy  for  our  u.«e 
and  support  of  the  engineering  and  tech- 
nology. It  underscores  the  role  of  science 
in  our  society  and  delineates  a  general 
approach  for  insuring  that  we  derive  the 
optimum  benefits  fi"om  our  scientific  and 
technological  resources.  The  specific  ele- 
ments of  title  I  in  t'ne  House  and  Senate 
bills  were  substantially  similar.  The  con- 
ference bill  folds  in  the  elements  of  both 
bills  in  a  straightfoi-ward  manner. 

Title  II  establishes  an  "Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  PoUcy"  in  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  This  Office 
is  essentially  the  .same  as  we  approved 
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in  the  House  bill.  It  wi  1  restore  in  the 
White  House  a  focal  poi  it  for  study,  ad- 
vice, and  coordination  w  th  respect  to  all 

the  science  and  all  aspegts  of  technologj'. 
A  formal  mechanism  toj  insure  such  ac- 
tivitj-  has  been  absent  far  several  years. 
The  direct  communication  and  input 
which  the  Office  will  provide  in  these 
areas  is  a  major  step  fdrward. 

The  Office  will  play  a 
thesizing  and  evaluatirg  scientific  and 
technical  issues  for  tt|e  President.  In 
particular,  the  Director 
serve  as  chief  science  r.d^iser  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  Director  wil  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Domestic  Council  and 
shall  advise  the  Najtional  Security 
Council. 
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Title  in   establishes 
Committee  on  Science 
It  will  be  composed 
persons.  The  Conmiittee 
Federal  science,  engineitring 
nology  survey."  The  si^ey 
and  evaluate  the  broad 
Nation's  science,  englnefering 
nology.  Its  final  conditions 
mendations  will  be 
mittee  no  later  than  42 
beginning.  They  should 
f oimdation  for  subsequent 
by    the    Congress    anc 
branch. 

Title  IV  establishes  k  Federal  Coor- 
dinating Coimcil  for  S<ience,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Technology.  Tihls  Council  Is  a 
statutory  replacement  for  the 
Council  for  Science  iind 
which  was  set  up  by  E;  :ecutive  order  in 
1959.  The  title  adds  tu\  new  f mictions. 
It  merely  introduces  a 
change,  emphasises  i  s 
places  it  on  a  statutorjt  basis.  This  title 
Was  not  part  of  the  Hduse  bill,  but  the 
House  conferees  believs  that  it  was  a 
desirable  addition  whicl  i  we  could  accept 
from  the  other  body's  b:  11. 

Title  V  sets  forth  t  le  autliorization 
funding  levels.  For  flsc  il  year  1976,  the 
bUl  authorizes  $1.5  million;  for  the  tran- 
sition quarter  it  authorizes  $1  million; 
and  for  fiscal  year  1977[  it  authorizes  $4 
million.  These  are  truly  modest  amounts 
when  compared  to  sigiiflcant  urgently 
needed  activities  which  Jiey  will  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  after  y  !ars  of  hearings, 
debate,  and  negotiation,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  and  gratified  that  this  bill  is 
only  a  few  days  away  ^rom  being  made 
law.  The  direction  and  focus  which  this 
bill  brings  for  science  a  nd  technology  at 
the  highest  levels  of  gc  vernment  is  long 
overdue.  I  am  confideiit  that  our  posi- 
tive action  today  will  -esult  in  a  much 
more  adequate  and  eflective  utilization 
of  our  Nation's  science  i  ind  technology. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  House  conferees  wt  o  worked  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  along  with  my  dis- 
tinquished  chairman  snd  colleagues — I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  describe 
in  summary  form  the  background  of  the 
act  and  the  changes  made  in  confer- 
ence. 

First.  This  bill  has  'been  3  years  in 
the  making.  The  committee  held  hear- 
ings in  1973-74-75  on  t  le  subject,  issued 
three  reports  and  dealt  [with  half  a  dozen 


draft  bins  before   getting   H.R.    10230 
through  House  and  Senate. 

Second.  The  act  results  in  good  part, 
though  not  entirely,  from  the  abolition 
of  the  former  OfQce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology by  reorganization  plan  in  1973. 
That  plan  left  the  President  with  no 
source  of  expert  scientific  advice  and  as- 
sistance within  his  Executive  Office. 

Third.  The  act  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  November  by  a  vote  of  362- 
28.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  voice 
vote  in  February  tliis  year. 

Fourth.  In  essence,  the  conference 
report  is  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
with  a  number  of  modifications  and  im- 
provements. But  the  basic  elements  are 
unchanged  as  to  general  makeup  and 
function.  They  are — 

A  statutory  statement  of  national  sci- 
ence policy  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
Federal  conduct  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological afTairs. 

An  Office  of  Science  &  Technology  Pol- 
Icy  established  In  the  Executive  Offlce 
of  the  President.  The  Offlce  will  have  a 
Director  and — at  the  President's  op- 
tion— up  to  foiu:  associate  directors. 
Bach  requires  confirmation.  (Director 
is  level  n.  $44,C00;  associates  are  level 
ni.  $42,000.) 

A  2-year  President's  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  to  make  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  entire  Federal  sci- 
ence and  technology  effort — organiza- 
tion, programs,  budgets,  policies,  etc.  The 
committee  will  report  to  the  Pi-esident 
with  its  recommendations;  the  President 
will  pass  on  the  report  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  his  own  observations  and 
recommendations  for  legislative  action. 
Fifth.  Major  changes  made  in  Con- 
ference use  as  follows: 

Associate  directors  must  be  confirmed 
as  well  as  the  Director. 

The  Director  is  made  a  member  of  the 
Domestic  Council. 

The  Office  is  required  to  make  an  an- 
nual report. 

A  special  10-man  advisory  panel  se- 
lected from  the  States  to  advise  on  State 
and  local  matters  is  made  available  for 
the  Director's  use. 

The  2-year  study  committee  may  be 
extended  by  the  President  and  assigned 
different  duties,  if  he  so  desires,  when 
that  time  comes. 

The  existing  inter-agency  Federal 
Council  on  Science  and  Technology, 
which  was  set  up  to  assure  cooperation 
and  liaison  is  placed  on  a  statutory  basis 
with  the  new  Director  as  Chairman.  It 
is  given  a  new  name — Federal  Coordinat- 
ing Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and 
Technology.  No  new  functions  are  pro- 
vided, however. 

Sixth.  The  House  bill  authorized  such 
sums  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  new 
Office  and  the  Survey  Committee.  Esti- 
mates from  GAO  and  OMB,  based  on 
stated  administration  plans,  were  about 
$2  million  a  year  for  the  Office  and  $1 
million  a  year  for  the  committee  for  the 
first  2  years. 

The  Senate  bill  autliorized  $4.25  mil- 
lion for  the  office  for  fiscal  1976,  the  tran- 
sitional quarter,  and  fiscal  1977.  It  au- 
thorized $2.25  million  for  the  committee 
for  the  same  period. 


So  there  is  very  little  difference  in  ex- 
pected expenditures— $6  miUion  antici- 
pated by  the  House;  $6.5  million  author- 
ized by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
authorization  but  provided  for  continu- 
ing authorization  after  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  pleased  that  this  act  has 
come  to  fruition  after  so  much  work  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  Chairman  Teague, 
Mr.  MosHER  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  In  my  view  it  is 
good  legislation  and  badly  needed. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  I  felt 
that  it  possibly  lacked  one  major  feature 
and  I  attached  special  views  to  the  com- 
mittee report  to  that  effect.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  at  this  time  part  of  what  I  said 
about  this  last  fall : 

This  legislation  clearly  addresses  the 
need  for  improving  the  Federal  planning 
and  analysis  function  for  both  immediate 
and  long-term  problems.  What  may  not 
be  as  obvious  to  the  casual  reader  of  this 
act  is  that  failure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  these  areas  could  comprise  its 
Achillies'  heel.  Thus  the  development  of 
the  planning  function  may  well  be  crucial 
to  the  entire  process  by  which  national 
goals  are  supposed  to  be  achieved. 

Tlie  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science's  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology:  "Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Presidential  Policymaking"  stated 
that— 

The  committee  has  been  especially  struck 
by  the  lack  of  capability  for  long-range  policy 
research  and  analysis,  which  would  examine 
continuously  the  longer  run  implications  of 
current  budget  decisions  and  other  policies 
and  would  seek  to  anticipate  problems  that 
will  face  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
lutiu-e  years.  Only  within  the  National 
Security  Council  is  the  potential  of  policy 
research  and  analysis  systematically  ex- 
ploited; elsewhere  it  Is  to  be  found  at  the 
level  of  the  mission  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Its  value  at  that  level  should  not  be  dis- 
counted, but  neither  should  its  potential  at 
higher  levels  be  Ignored. 

Similarly,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science's  "White 
Paper,"  "Organization  for  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Executive  Branch" 
emphasized  that — 

The  strategic  planning  dimension  requires 
deliberate  attempts  to  develop  assessments 
of  the  quality  and  productivity  of  science 
and  technology  and  to  develop  long-range 
goals  for  them  In  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  home  and  In  the  world. 
The  Importance  of  this  role  Is  obvious  if  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  to  be  approached  in 
investment  terms  rather  than  simply  as  year- 
to-year  work  programs. 

These  important  Academy  and  AAAS 
documents  on  needs  in  science  policy 
represented  a  consensus  which  included 
some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
thoughtful  members  of  the  academic,  in- 
dustrial, and  govenunental  technological 
communities. 

Though  this  kind  of  long-range  stra- 
tegic policy  planning  may  seem  perfect- 
ly obvious,  it  is  perhaps  a  mistake  not  to 
mandate  this  function  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  which  is 
created  by  this  act,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  Federal  Science  and  Technology  Sur- 
vey Committee  to  report  back  on  this 
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subject.  Indeed,  the  AAAS  "white  paper" 
warned  that: 

The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  Is  that 
long-range  policy  planning  may  be  driven 
out  by  demands  for  quick  response  staff  work 
for  the  White  House. 

In  our  budget  authorization  process 
iliis  spring,  we  saw  this  problem  over  and 
over  again.  The  ERDA  budget  was  pre- 
sented as  a  fragmented  set  of  programs 
without  true  priorities,  and  only  the 
congresslonally  required  plan  submitted 
in  Jime  has  given  us  any  chance  of  as- 
sessing the  whole  program.  Similarly,  as 
my  own  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere  exercised  our  com- 
mittee's new  authorization  jurisdiction 
of  the  EPA  research  and  development 
budget  for  the  first  time,  we  discovered 
not  only  that  theVe  was  little  planning 
which  would  belp  us  assess  the  relative 
needs  and  responsibilities  of  EPA  and 
ERDA  with  respect  to  energy  related 
envii'onmental  R.  &  D.,  but  that  there 
was  also  almost  no  long-range  assess- 
ment of  a  research  strategy  within  EPA 
itself,  or  a  division  of  labor  between  EPA 
and  the  many  other  agencies  active  in 
environmental  R.  &  D. 

Because  of  this  experience  with  other 
agencies  and  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  who 
have  worked  on  H.R.  10230,  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  conferees  saw 
fit  to  adopt  a  requirement  that  the  new 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
prepare  a  5 -year  outlook  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time  and  keep  that  outlook  cur- 
rent on  an  annual  basis. 

As  described  in  the  statement  of  man- 
agers, the  bill  now  calls  for  "a  5-year  out- 
look, or  projection,  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological Issues,  situations  and  condi- 
tions likely  to  warrant  special  attention 
within  that  period,  and  for  appropriate 
inputs  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  executive  departments 
and  agencies  In  the  formulation  of  ad- 
ministration budgets  witli  resp>ect  to  re- 
search and  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  House 
conferees  for  their  far-sighted  approach 
in  the  final  consideration  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  not  only  to  serve  on 
tlie  committee  which  Inaugurated  this 
legislation  and  on  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  but  also  to  have  given  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  last  fall. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  basic  issues  with  which  we 
needed  to  deal. 

First  Scientific  advice;  and 

Second.  Management  of  our  Nation's 
scientific  capabilities. 

For  many  years,  we  have  recognized 
the  desirability  of  providing  adequate 
advice  on  important  national  problems 
which  have  a  large  scientific  and  iecti- 
nological  character.  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  Mr.  James  KiUian  as 
tills  Nation's  first  Presidential  Advisor  to 
advise  the  White  House  on  a  myriad  of 
ten-ibly  difficult  issues  facing  the  United 
States  In  the  late  1950's.  Dispassionate, 
analytical  a.ssessment  is  needed  today  so 
that  we  can  better  evaluate  the  technical 
options  available  to  us  by  calhng  on  more 
than  Individuals  committed  to  defend 
a  specific  technical  solution. 

Effective  management  of  our  national 


scientific  enterprise  is  a  great  challenge. 
Our  objective  is  not  only  to  solve  prob- 
lems, but  at  the  same  time  support  good 
science  wherever  It  may  be  found  In  this 
country.  This  management  must  take 
into  account  not  only  short-term  needs, 
but  must  also  factor  into  the  equation 
the  long-term  needs  and  effects  of  spe- 
cific scientific  and  technical  decisions 
made  today. 

I  maintain  tliat  our  existing  process  of 
establishhig  a  new  agency  to  deal  with 
each  new  technological  problem  as  it 
comes  along  is  Inherently  inefficient  All 
technological  problems  have  many  com- 
mon aspects,  such  as — 

Scientific  method; 

Materials  problems; 

The  need  for  systenis  analysis; 

The  need  for  an  imderpinning  of  basic 
research; 

Innovative  ideas  from  all  fields  of 
science; 

The  need  for  broad  institutional  in- 
volvement; and 

Scientifically  tiained  manpower. 

We  face  a  dilemma  in  trying  to  sort 
out  National  science  policy  in  a  rational 
manner.  On  the  one  hand,  we  feel  cen- 
tralization of  scientific  efforts  is  desir- 
able. A  tidy  package  looks  nicer.  At  the 
same  time  there  Is  a  well  recognized  need 
for  mission  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  have  their  own  research 
capacity.  Engineere  without  the  enrich- 
ment of  competent  scientists  can  easily 
be  led  down  wrong  and  expensive  roads, 
and  new  technologies  can  be  delayed 
with  accompanying  financial  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiink  that  by  working 
together  we  can  find  answers  to  this 
dilemma.  We  need  two  kinds  of  orga- 
nizations within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

First,  an  advisory  apparatus. 

Second,  we  need  to  develop  a  man- 
agerial style  which  will  result  in  a  single 
organization  that  will — 

a.  Combine  the  capability  to  do  large 
technological  programs, 

b.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  two  or 
three  most  important  national  programs 
which  have  a  high  technology  content, 

c.  Provide  adequate  support  for  re- 
search activity  and  the  Federal  labora- 
tories and  universities,  and 

d.  Open  up  our  S3^tem  of  Federal  lab- 
oratories to  all  agencies — and  to  private 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10230,  In  my  view,  takes  us  quite 
a  way  down  the  road  toward  realizing  the 
foregoing  needs — particularly  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  science  advisory  mechanism. 
I  applaud  this,  obviously. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure  that 
title  m  of  this  act,  which  sets  up  the 
President's  2 -year  survey  committee  to 
review  the  entire  Federal  science  and 
technology  effort,  with  emphasis  on  pos- 
sible needs  for  new  forms  of  R.  &  D.  or- 
ganization, is  not  even  more  important. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  duty  of  the  committee 
mentioned  in  section  303(^3)  is  to  con- 
sider: 

Organizational  reform,  including  institu- 
tional realignment  designed  to  place  Federal 
agencies  whose  missions  are  primarily  or 
solely  devoted  to  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal  research    and   development,    and   thofse 


agencies  primarily  or  solely  concerned  witli 
fuels,  energy,  and  materials,  within  a  single 
cabinet-level  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations in  this  area  and  what  Con- 
gress does  with  them  2  years  hence  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative events  of  our  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

•nie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  thp 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  tlieir  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Mc- 
FALL).  Is  there  objection  to  tlie  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YE.'.R 
1977 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  Uiat 
the  House  resolve  itself  iiito  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  611)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  tlie  transition  quar- 
ter beginning  on  July  1,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE     OF     THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  tlie  concm-rent  resolu- 
tion, House  Concm-rent  Resolution  611. 
with  Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Wlien  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  1976, 
Uie  concurrent  resolution  had  been  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point.  Pending  were 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

(Ms.  HOLTZUAK)  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  for  5 
minutes  In  support  of  her  amendment. 

Ms.  HOLT55MAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  budget  resolution  by 
increasing  by  $2.5  billion  the  money  for 
desperately  needed  programs  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  to  accomplish  this 
by  moderating  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  military  budget. 
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This  budget  resoluton  contains  tlie 
largest  Increase  for  riilitary  expendi- 
tures in  peacetime  in 
increase  of  $11  billion  )  n  budget  author- 
ity and  $8.7  billion  in  oi  itlays. 

My  amendment  also  4Uows  ^^  increase 
over  last  year's  military  budget,  but  one 
that  is  more  consisteiit  with  our  real 
needs  for  a  strong  military  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  mt  add  at  this  point 
that  this  amendment  is  introduced  as 
well  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyerj  )  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (  ^r.  Ottincer)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  yeste  -day  those  Mem- 
bers who  argued  for  thi ;  adoption  of  this 
huge  increase  in  our  military  budget 
acknowledged  that  sibstantial  waste 
would  be  involved  in  c  ong  so,  but,  they 
claimed,  that  was  noi  the  point.  The 
point  was  to  send  a  sipial  to  the  Rus- 
sians. They  argued,  yesterday,  that  a 
signal  to  the  Russians  was  needed  be- 
cause of  events  in  Angi  )la  and  in  Portu- 
gal and  in  Italy. 

Do  the  proponents  o'  this  increase  in 
military  spending  reall: '  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve that  adding  $11  b  llion  to  our  mili- 
tary budget  can  compe:  isate  for  50  years 
of  dictatorship  in  Potugal.  for  three 
centuries  of  colonial  oppression  in  An- 
gola, and  for  25  years  <f  rule  by  corrupt 
political  parties  in  Itay,  where  oflBcials 
even  contributed  to  the  present  economic 
crisis  by  apparently  accepting  bribes 
from  multinational  oi  corporations  to 
keep  prices  high?  Developments  in  An- 
gola and  Portugal  anc  Italy  have  been 
building  for  generati(ns  and,  plainly, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  $11  billion  in- 
crease in  our  military  budget  that  can 
undo  these  long-term  difficulties. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  $11  billion 
increase  that  signals  to  our  many  friends 
abroad  around  the  worl  i  that  we  are  any 
more  sensitive  than  we  vere  before  to  the 
factors  that  led  to  the  crises  in  Angola 
or  Portugal  or  Italy.  Tl  lere  is  nothing  in 
this  $11  billion  increase  that  signals  to 
anyone  that  we  are  goii  ig  to  be  any  more 
sympathetic  to  the  newis  of  people  for 
self-determination,  any  less  supportive  of 
oppressive  dictatorshi  )s,  or  any  less 
tolerant  of  corrupt  reg  mes  abroad. 

Military  hardware  a  one  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  sensible  fore  gn  policy,  and  it 
is  about  time  we  acknoi  'ledged  that. 

It  is  also  time  to  ser  d  a  signal  to  the 
American  people — a  sirnal  that  we  can 
res'pond  to  their  hope;  and  dreams  for 
this  country  and  not  unwarranted  fears 
created  by  election  year  rhetoric.  Let  us 
send  a  signal  in  this  b\  idget  that  we  be- 
lieve Americans  are  ent  tied  to  walk  their 
streets  without  fear,  (ntitled  to  a  fair 
chance  for  useful  work,  "productive  jobs, 
to  the  opportimity  for  i  ood  education,  to 
adequate  health  care,  o  improved  mass 
transit,  to  decent  housi  ig,  and  to  solvent 
state  and  local  goverrur  ents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  withobt  my  amendment 
crime-flghting  program  s  will  be  cut  below 
last  year's  levels,  biomedical  research 
will  be  cut,  training  (►f  health  profes- 
sionals will  be  cut,  coiistruction  of  new 
mass  transit  systems 
new  mass  transit  equipment  will  be  cut, 
job  training  for  senior  c  itizens  will  be  cut, 
college  programs  for  lo\  r-income  students 


will  be  cut,  and  we  will  not  create  an 
adequate  number  of  jobs  to  deal  with  the 
serious  imemployment  in  this  country. 
By  what  logic  do  we  cut  these  programs 
and  then  turn  around  and  say  to  the 
American  people  that  we  want  to  send  a 
wasteful,  costly,  extravagant  signal  at 
their  expense  to  our  enemies? 

My  amendment  brings  all  of  the  pro- 
grams I  mentioned  before  up  to  last 
year's  levels  in  terms  of  inflation.  It  will 
also  add  a  substantial  jobs  component, 
through  senior  citizen  employment  pro- 
grams and  SBA  direct  wars.  It  will  also 
create  jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, through  title  X  of  the  Economic 
Development  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  My  amendment  will 
also  create  jobs  by  providing  needed 
funds  for  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  mass  transit  facilities. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  my  amend- 
ment begins  to  address  the  problem  of 
the  insolvency  confronting  our  cities 
and  localities.  The  present  welfare  sys- 
tem imposes  an  extraordinary  burden 
on  States,  cities,  counties,  villages,  and 
towns.  This  sector  of  the  economy  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  hit  by  the  pres- 
ent recession.  Let  us  be  frank  to  ac- 
knowledge that  somebody  has  to  foot  the 
bill  for  welfare  costs.  The  real  question 
is:  Who  is  going  to  foot  the  bill?  Is  it 
going  to  be  the  cities,  counties,  and 
States  which  have  the  narrowest  tax 
base  and  the  severest  fiscal  problems? 
Or  should  we  place  the  responsibility 
for  this  national  problem  on  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  the  resources  to 
bear  the  burden  and  distribute  it  equi- 
tably? 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
do  the  latter.  It  would  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin  paying  75  percent 
of  welfare  costs  around  the  countrj'.  This 
will  prevent  cutbacks  in  local  services 
and  layoffs  or  provide  relief  to  State  and 
local  taxpayers;  29  States  would  get  at 
least  $10  million  as  a  result  of  my  amend- 
ment and  17  States  would  get  over  $20 
million. 

Everyone  has  been  talking  about  wel- 
fare reform  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  begin  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  this  resolution  instead  of  waiting  imtil 
October  1977,  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  at  tliis  point  the 
work  of  my  colleague,  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg  > ,  who  took 
the  leadership  in  introducing  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  as  well 
that  the  jobs  created  through  my  amend- 
ment will  be  substantial.  My  amend- 
ment will  provide,  imder  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  employment  for  29,000  needy 
senior  citizens  and  rescue  them  from  the 
prospect  of  welfare.  It  will  create  about 
31,000  jobs  through  the  Job  Opportuni- 
ties Program  and  about  15,000  jobs 
through  mass  transit  construction.  We 
will  create  about  33,000  private  sector 
jobs  through  expansion  of  the  SBA  di- 
rect   loan    program.    Finally,    we    will 


create  or  save  approximately  127,500 
jobs  by  having  the  Federal  Government 
pick  up  a  larger  portion  of  welfare  costs 
from  States  and  localities. 

Let  me  summarize  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would: 

First,  lower  this  resolution's  increase 
in  military  spending  by  $2.5  billion  in 
outlays  and  $7.5  biUion  in  budget  au- 
thority— that  is,  allow  2  percent  for  real 
growth  over  last  year  and  5.5  percent  for 
inflation; 

Second,  provide  $1.5  billion  to  States 
and  localities  to  help  pay  for  welfare 
costs,  thus  saving  or  creating  127,500 
jobs; 

Third,  make  available  $200  million  for 
mass  transit  construction — a  program 
kept  at  1975  levels— providing  15,000 
jobs; 

Fourtli,  create  33,000  jobs  by  adding 
$200  million  to  the  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram; 

Fifth,  provide  $100  million  to  create 
29,000  jobs  for  senior  citizens; 

Sixth,  add  $100  million  to  bring  Fed- 
eral anticrime  aid  up  to  1976  levels; 

Seventh,  make  available  $200  million 
for  direct  loans  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  creating  33,000 
jobs; 

Eighth,  provide  $100  million  to  assure 
that  biomedical  research,  health  train- 
ing, and  other  health  programs  can  op- 
erate at  1976  levels;  and 

Ninth,  Increase  the  opportunity  for 
needy  students  to  attend  college  by  add- 
ing $100  million  to  work-study  and  other 
higher  education  programs. 

We  have  the  opportunity  through  this 
amendment  to  do  what  the  Budget  Act 
originally  promised — to  set  priorities  in 
our  budgetarj'  process  that  reflect  the 
real  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
direct  Federal  spending  to  meeting  these 
needs. 

There  is  no  justification  for  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  in  the  military  budget 
which  starves  domestic  programs  and 
prevents  us  from  engaging  in  new  initia- 
tives to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  re- 
cession, the  devastation  of  our  cities,  the 
plight  of  our  elderly,  among  others.  I 
would  urge  that  we  take  this  opportunity' 
to  begin  to  realize  the  promise  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  tliank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  and 
I  associate  myself  with  her  remarics. 

The  provision  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  that  would  transfer  welfare 
costs  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  more  economic 
relief  for  local  governments  in  this  Na- 
tion than  will  any  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gi-am  and  that  will  allow  them  the  flexi- 
bility of  raising  their  own  funds  and 
spending  their  own  funds.  That  is  an 
area  wh°re  those  who  are  concerned 
about  local  government  should  be  con- 
cerned about  their  property  tax  paying 
taxpayers  who  would  have  this  burden 
taken  off  their  backs  by  the  assumption 
of  this,  in  lieu  of  building  a  couple  more 
missiles  that  do  not  do  much  in  the  way 
of  providing  for  property  tax  relief. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hahkin.  and  by 
mianimous  consent,  Ms.  Holtzman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
I  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  I  feel  that  the  de- 
fense budget  ought  to  be  cut,  and  of 
course  I  do  feel  it  ought  to  be  cut  some- 
what, I  am  just  wondering  now  whether 
the  gentlewoman  is  tying  in  the  defense 
budget  cut  to  a  shift  in  these  other  pro- 
grams? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Let  me  point  out  that 
I  do  not  cut  the  defense  budget.  My 
amendment  would  allow  an  increase  in 
the  defense  budget  of  about  $6  billion 
over  1976.  The  amendment  allows  a  5.5 
percent  growth  for  inflation  and  a  2- 
percent  increase  for  real  gi'owth.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  cut.  There  is  an 
increase  over  last  year's  military  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  does  not  botlier  me 
so  much  as  to  where  the  gentlewoman 
is  shifting  the  moneys  to.  The  gentle- 
woman knows  I  represent  the  eighth  most 
rural  district  in  this  country  and  I  am 
very  concerned  that  we  recognize  tlie 
need  for  money  to  be  spent  in  rural  areas 
for  water,  sewer  lines,  water  develop- 
ment, education  in  the  rural  areas  for  all 
the  things  that  we  need  to  keep  people 
from  flocking  into  the  cities,  like  New 
York  City,  and  creating  problems  such 
as  they  have  there. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Let  me  just  say  to  my 
filend  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
with  my  amendment,  but  the  fact  we 
have  no  new  programs  for  domestic  needs 
in  this  entire  budget. 

Let  me  say  further,  the  problem  is 
that  we  have  not  even  brought  up  all 
our  domestic  programs  to  last  year's 
level  in  this  budget.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  does.  It  provides  for  real 
gi-owth  which  can  go  into  niral  as  well 
as  m'ban  areas.  It  provides  jobs  under 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  re- 
gardless of  geography.  It  will  assist 
localities  with  welfare  costs  wherever 
they  are. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  the  gentlewoman 
knows  that  those  are  based  on  formulas 
which  favor  the  cities  and  urban  areas, 
they  all  do.  I  am  just  saying  that  the 
gentlewoman's  priorities  for  shifting 
these  sums  of  money  do  not  represent  my 
.  priorities. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  am  pround,  indeed, 
to  be  associated  as  a  coauthor  of  this 
amendment  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  fMr.  Conyers)  .  I 
think  that  this  amendment  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  budget  process. 

For  the  fii-st  time  since  I  have  served 
in  this  House  and  I  believe  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  body,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  this  body  with 
a  choice  of  real  priorities  in  one  motion. 


We  have  a  chance  to  weigh  in  this 
amendment  a  cut  In  the  fat  and  waste 
in  the  Defese  Department  against  badly 
needed  social  programs  at  home,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  putting  people 
back  to  work. 

Many  of  us  have  talked  lor  years 
about  reordering  priorities;  ihis  is  our 
chance  to  do  it. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
indicates,  it  is  a  very  modest  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  cut  into  existing  de- 
fense spending,  even  though  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  Defense  budget  is  so 
swollen  that  it  could  stand  very  substan- 
tial cuts  and  still  preserve  absolute  pro- 
tection for  the  U.S.  national  security, 
which  I  think  we  certainly  all  support. 

A  transfer  of  this  money  into  job- 
creating  programs  is  critically  needed, 
with  the  present  budget  contemplating 
an  average  unemployment  rate  of  6V2 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  to  pro- 
vide for  jobs  is  In  the  added  direct  SBA 
loans  we  have  provided.  Today  we  have 
a  record  niunber  of  bankruptcies  in  this 
country.  There  are  some  $20  billion  In 
assets,  primarily  of  small  businesses, 
that  are  being  administered  by  our  bank- 
niptcy  courts  today.  Tlie  Small  Business 
Administration  nms  out  of  its  direct 
loan  funds,  I  am  told,  in  the  first  weeks 
after  they  are  granted.  More  money  is 
desperately  needed  and  would  save  jobs 
not  only  in  the  businesses  helped  but  in 
the  companies  which  supply  and  service 
those  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  create 
jobs,  if  we  want  to  strengthen  the  heart- 
land of  America,  the  very  base  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  then  the  SBA 
loans  program  certainly  is  a  very  critical 
area  for  us  to  increase. 

We  need  mass  ti*ansit  to  really  help 
us  in  our  fuel-saving  programs,  in  Proj- 
ect Independence,  and  to  provide  jobs 
and  improve  our  rail  and  bus  services. 

We  need  help  for  education,  training 
and  expanding  the  programs  for  older 
Americans  and  for  expanding  the  discre- 
tionary health  programs.  Today  we  are 
in  a  situation  where  many  older  Ameri- 
cans literally  cannot  afford  to  be  sick. 

Lastly,  helping  commvmities  to  fight 
crime  through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  is  a  critical 
priority  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment presents  this  body  with  a  real 
choice.  I  am  delighted  we  have  this  op- 
portunity under  the  procedure  that  has 
been  adopted  in  this  budget  resolution, 
to  really  record  our  sincerity  in  desir- 
ing to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 

I  think  this  House  ought  to  speak  100 
percent  for  this  amendment  and  de- 
clare, in  effect,  that  our  national  security 
begins  at  home ;  that  having  what  I  have 
in  my  own  district,  70  percent  of  tlie  mi- 
nority youth  in  one  city  unemployed,  im- 
able  to  participate  constnictively  in  our 
society,  not  learning  job  skills,  with  no 
way  to  sui-vive  except  to  get  into  trou- 
ble— and  they  are  getting  into  trouble  in 
record  numbers,  unfortimately — that 
represents  a  security  risk  to  our  country 
that  is  just  intolerable.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  every  city  in  America. 

Tliis  amendment  adds  another  quar- 


ter million  jobs  onto  some  1  million  jobs 
ah-eady  added  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. It  still  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  to  see,  but  this  is  a  symbolic  amend- 
ment. It  will  test  the  will  of  this  House 
to  shift  funds  from  waste  in  the  de- 
fense budget  into  resolving  our  national 
security  problems  right  here  at  home. 

I  do  hope  the  Committee  will  support 
this  amendment. 

I  include  at  this  point  my  detailed 
description  of  this  amendment: 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  Holtzman  amend- 
ment my  colleagues  and  I  are  proposing 
will  help  shift  national  priorities  in  fa- 
vor of  domestic  programs,  particularly 
added  jobs  and  eliminate  any  budgetary 
impact  by  cutting  waste  in  the  defense 
budget.  "The  amendment  does  not  alter 
total  outlays,  and  it  would  result  in  a  net 
reduction  in  total  budget  authority  of 
$4.7  billion. 

The  fii*st  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  reductions  in  budget  function 
050,  national  defense.  The  amended  fig- 
ures would  allow  for  a  $6.2  billion  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  which  in- 
cludes a  5. 5 -percent  increase  for  infla- 
tion and  a  2-percent  increase  or  real 
program  growth.  We  believe  this  is  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

The  President's  budget  represents  a 
major  commitment  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  defense  at  the  expense  of  vital 
domestic  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1977 
defense  was  one  of  the  few  areas  where 
tlie  administration's  budget  allowed  for 
any  real  growth;  many  critical  domes- 
tic programs  faced  real  cuts  or  increases 
insufficient  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
With  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Holtzman)  concisely  pointed  out  the 
consequences  of  the  budget's  defense 
emphasis  in  her  dissenting  views : 

This  j-ear's  military  budget  will  prodvioc 
continued  starvation  of  domestic  programs 
and  deficit  spending  for  years  to  come.  The 
massive  defense  increase  is  only  a  down- 
payment  on  future  expenditures.  The  budget 
funds  initial  procurement  ol  several  major 
v/eapons  systems,  tacluding  the  B-1  bomber, 
Trident  submarines,  and  counterforce  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  a  substantial  shipbuilding 
effort.  These  programs  w)U  cost  more  than 
$90  billion  over  tlie  next  five  years  .  .  .  in- 
creasing military  spending  will  force  health, 
education,  state  and  local  aid,  and  other  do- 
mestic programs  to  remain  at  their  1977 
levels  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit.  If  these 
programs  are  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation, the  result  will  be  large  deficits  over 
the  next  five  years.  These  deficits  will  oc- 
cur without  spending  one  dollar  on  program 
growth  or  new  Initiatives. 

:;-VR  IMPLICATIONS  OF  FISCAL  1977  BUOGFT 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


1977      1978      1979      1980       1981 


Total  revenue:  363.0   401.0   448.0   497.0     550.0 

Outlays: 

Presently  man- 
dated'  188.9    210.1    224.8    237.8      250.1 

For  defense* 92.2    100.5    109.6    119.4     130.Z 

All  other  programs  — 
nogrowth 132.5    132.5    132.5    132.5     132.5 

Total  outlays. . . .  413.6    M3.1    466.9    489.7     512.8 
Surplus/defi- 
«t -50.6-42.1-18.9    -1-8.3    -t-37.2 
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5-YR  IMPLICATIONS  OF  FISCAL  II  77  BUOGCT— Continued 
[In  billlM  •!  d^iUn] 


1977     l«l     1179     19M       IMl 


Adiustments  for  infla- 
tion "an  otiMr 
proframs"  cale- 
jory: 

Medtcare 3, 

Madicaid —     1 

Grants  to  States 

Veteran's  benefits 

Civilian  agency  pur- 
chases  

Federal  employees 
pay 


Total  inflation 
adjMtments.. 
Potential 
deficits.. 
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2.9 

I.D 
5.1 


7.0  11.1 

2.1  3.1 

4.0  6.1 
2.9  4.0 

2.1  3.2 
10.5  16.2 


IS.S 

4.2 
8.3 
5.0 

4.3 

22.1 


14j)     2S.6     43.7       59.7 
.-5€il  -47.5  -35.4    -22.5 


«  Intijrest  on  tfie  national  deM,  socjal  security,  SSI,  etes 
»  Exduiiing  military  retirement  pa*  Outlays  assumed  to  rise 
•I  9  percent  annually,  ttie  rate  recorrtiendeil  for  this  year. 

This  budget  does  nol  simply  approve 
spending  levels  for  fiscil  1977;  it  com- 
mits us  to  an  exception  illy  high  level  of 
defense  spending  for  jears  to  come,  a 
level  which  is  going  to  si  rangle  programs 
such  as  those  for  jobs,  education,  welfare 
reform,  health,  small  bi  sinesses,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  our  cities  which  ai-e  badly 
in  need  of  additional  fu  iding.  The  alter- 
native to  this  scenario  s  continued  def- 
icits in  the  $30  to  $50  billion  range,  a 
choice  which  is  not  ecor  omically  accept- 
able. 

To  its  credit  the  Bidget  Committee 
rejected  many  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed reductions  in  critical  domestic 
spending  for  jobs,  education,  health,  et 
cetera.  The  committee's  budget  still  con- 
templates an  intolerabl*  6V2  percent  im- 
employment  rate  for  1977;  however,  and 
the  committee  did  not  s  ibstantially  alter 
the  administration's  sw(  illen  defense  pro- 
posals, reducing  an  excessive  $114  billion 
authorization  only  $1.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $500  m  Uion  in  outlays. 
As  a  result,  the  clea;  thrust  of  this 
budget  is  toward  increi&ing  the  defense 
function  at  the  expense  of  jobs  and  vital 
domestic  needs. 

Our  amendment  woild  change  that 
empha.sis,  without  a  major  cut  in  de- 
fense levels.  By  reduc  ng  defense  out- 
lays $2.5  billion  from  this  year's  astro- 
nomical increases,  we  are  still  allowing 
for  Inflation  and  2  per  :ent  real  growth. 
The  $7.5  billion  cut  in  )udget  authority, 
moreover,  will  help  to  insure  that  we 
have  not  mortgaged  th<  coim try's  future 
to  the  defense  establish  nent  and  that  we 
can.  in  fact,  continue  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic needs. 

With  respect  to  tliose  needs,  our 
amendment  divides  up  the  $2.5  billion 
in  outlays  as  follows: 

First.  $1.5  billion  is  i>rovided  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  75 
percent  of  total  AFD:;  costs,  starting 
next  spring.  This  easiii;  of  the  welfare 
burden  on  State  and  local  governments 
would  provide  a  measui  e  of  local  tax  re- 
lief and  help  prevent  layoffs  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  We  estimate  Ei  savings  of  127,- 
000  jobs  through  this  atnendment. 

Second.  Our  amendment  provides  $200 
million  for  an  additional  31,000  public 
service  Jobs  through  tl^e  job  opportuni- 
ties program. 

Third.  An  additional  $200  million 
provided  for  new  start ;  on  mass  transit 


construction  programs 


tion 
tion 


the 
for 


mass  transit 


With  this  addi- 


amount  in  tlie  budget  resolu- 


would  equal  the 


amount  my  colleague,  Mr.  Conyers,  and 
I  stated  In  our  testimony  last  month  was 
needed  for  an  accelerated  mass  transit 
program  that  would  generate  substan- 
tial emplojrment. 

Fourth.  Our  amendment  makes  avail- 
able an  additional  $200  million  In  direct 
small  business  loans,  creating  33,000 
Jobs. 

With  respect  to  this  Item,  there  is  no 
other  way  to  say  It:  small  business  Is  in 
trouble.  The  simultaneous  recession  and 
inflation  of  the  last  several  years  has  re- 
sulted in  many  small  businesses  going 
imder  imd  many  more  hanging  on  grimly 
in  ever-tighter  credit  markets.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  for 
example,  reported  that  small  business 
failmes  in  1974  and  1975  increased  to 
20.746  and  30,130  respectively,  over  17.- 
490  in  1973.  a  72  percent  Increase.  Like- 
wise. Dun  &  Bradstreet  report  large 
increa,scs  in  liabilities  connected  with 
failures  in  the  past  2  years. 

According  to  a  Business  Week  sui-vey 
of  the  small  business  situation  last  year, 
the  chief  small  business  problem  contin- 
ues t«  be  the  cost  and  availability  of  cap- 
ital. Yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  Admin- 
istration has  embarked  on  a  clear  at- 
tempt to  phase  down  the  direct  loan  part 
of  Small  Business  Administration  pro- 
grams in  favor  of  guaranteed  loans,  re- 
ducing the  amoimt  of  low  rate  money 
available  and  insuring  that  only  the  re- 
lating safe  loans  will  get  anything  at  all. 
Presently,  direct  loan  money,  made  avail- 
able quarterly,  is  fully  subscribed  the  first 
week  or  so  of  each  quarter,  and  many 
SBA  ofQces  have  a  large  backlog  of  ap- 
proved loans  waiting  for  money  to  be 
allocated. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  it  has 
been  the  small  businessmen  that  have 
helped  preserve  the  free  market,  and 
their  gradual  disappearance  will  mean 
more  than  a  nostalgic  farewell.  It  means 
a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  way  our 
economy  operates,  additional  monopolis- 
tic concentration  and  most  likely,  an  in- 
crease in  inflation.  Additional  direct  loan 
money  is  vital  if  we  are  to  stop  this  trend. 

Fifth.  An  additional  $100  million  is 
provided  to  create  29,000  jobs  for  senior 
citizens  under  title  IX  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

Sixth.  Our  amendment  also  includes 
$100  million  to  bring  discretionary  health 
programs — health  manpower  training, 
biomedical  research,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  services — back  to  current  service 
levels. 

Seventh.  The  amendment  provides 
$100  million  in  higher  education  aid  for 
low-income  students  to  make  sure  we 
continue  to  serve  the  same  number  of 
students. 

Eighth.  Finally,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides $100  million  to  maintain  T.KAA 
anti-crime  fimding  at  current  levels. 

The  net  result  of  tliis  amendment  will 
be  to  supply  badly  needed  fimding  to 
some  important  domestic  programs  and 
to  create  some  235,000  additional  jobs  in 
the  process.  We  anticipate  that  this 
added  stimulus  will  reduce  imemploy- 
ment  substantially  below  the  targeted 
6 '2  percent  average  level  for  1977,  and  it 
would  restrain  the  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  that  threatens  to  strangle  im- 
portent  domestic  progrums.  Tnis  clearly 


represents  a  shift  in  priorities  of  the 
kind  contemplated  when  this  Budget  Act 
was  passed ;  this  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  contains  no  net  in- 
crease In  outlays  and  a  net  reduction  in 
budget  authority. 

A  table  detailing  the  changes  made  by 
this  amendment  follows: 

HOLTZMAN-CONYERS-OTTINGER    AMENDMEr<T    SUMIIflARY 
IDollars  in  millions] 


FuncHon 


8iid«al 

authority        Outlays 


DSO-National  defense --$7,500      -J2,500 

400  -Commerce  and  Tiansportation: 

SBA  direct  loans 300  200 

Mass  transit  construction 0  200 

500    E^'ucation,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services: 

Title  X  jobs  opportunity  pro- 
tram 500  200 

TRIO,  work-study  higher  edu- 
cation programs 100  100 

Title  IX  Older  Americans  em- 
ployment   -  100  100 

5:0    Health:  Discretionary  health  pro- 
grams   200  100 

COO    Income    security:    Minimum    75 
percent  Federal  match  of  AFDC 

costs  starting  in  spring  1977 1,500  1,500 

!-•(>    La//    Enforcement    and    Justice: 

LEAA -  100  100 


Net  reduction  in  budget  authority. .    -4, 700 


Jobs  Created: 

75  percent  AFDC - 127,500 

SBA .- 33,000 

Mass  transit  construction — 15,000 

Jobs  opportunities  program -i'^S" 

Older  Americans  employment 29,000 

Total 235,500 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  on  yes- 
terday when  we  were  debating  the  Gia- 
imo  amendment,  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gibbons)  made  a  very  forceful 
and  dramatic  presentation  against  any 
further  cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  The 
burden  of  his  argument  was  that  in  order 
to  prevent  war,  he  would  rather  make  an 
error  on  the  side  of  "waste"  or  over- 
spending rather  than  see  this  countiT 
find  itself  short  of  the  wherewithal  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  national  security. 

I  listened  very  intently  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  yester- 
day. It  was  a  very  forceful  and  dramatic 
speech.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  take 
his  argument  and  timi  it  around  in  terms 
of  national  security  in  this  country.  For 
a  long  period  of  time  I  have  been  in- 
sisting and  maintaining  that  the  threat 
to  America,  the  real  threat  to  democracy, 
does  not  lie  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  nor  does  it  lie 
anjrwhere  outside  the  geographic  boimd- 
aries  of  this  coimtry.  The  most  grave  and 
real  threat  to  democracy  is  fotmd  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  this  country,  and  it 
is  found  In  this  situational  mosaic  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  lay  out. 

When  we  have  people  who,  year  after 
year,  do  not  get  fitted  into  the  economic 
system,  they  become  alienated  from  our 
system  of  government,  and  sooner  or 
later  that  alienation  Is  going  to  reflect 
itself  by  one  means  or  another.  I  think 
the  danger  to  the  democratic  process  In 
this  country — indeed,  the  danger  to  the 
country  itself — lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  permitted  structural  unemployment 
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to  persist  in  this  country  since  1930; 
structural  imemployment  for  blacks  and 
otlier  minorities,  structural  unemploy- 
ment for  our  young  people. 

I  think  the  danger  to  this  country  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  this  Budget  Com- 
mittee, we  did  not  start  off  with  a  zero- 
based  budget  so  that  we  could  place  need 
against  income,  hurt  against  income, 
want  against  income.  We  did  not  do  that. 
We  were  almost  forced  to  accept  the 
normal  budgeting  process,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man— for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  as  I  do  for  all  the  members 
of  the  committee — this  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  not  yet  gotten  into  the  business 
of  establishing  priorities.  Let  me  give  the 
Members  just  one  other  illustration  of 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

If  any  of  the  Members  have  read  Karl 
Marx — and  I  suggest  that  they  read  him, 
not  to  subscribe  to  lus  theories,  but  to 
know  who  the  Ideological  opponent  Is. 
If  they  read  Marx  they  will  know  that 
somewhere  in  his  writings  he  says  that  in 
order  for  capitalism  to  survive  there  has 
to  be  an  unemployed  reserve  in  this  coun- 
try. He  states  it  very  simply. 

When  I  look  at  the  persistent  struc- 
tural high  rate  of  unemployment  fotmd 
within  America,  particularly  for  blacks 
and  for  other  minorities,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  what  we  do  here  is  to  give 
some  element  of  credence  to  that  Marxist 
theory.  I  know  that  no  one  in  this  House 
wants  to  do  that,  but  to  the  extent  that 
we  do  not  address  the  real  needs  of  this 
country,  that  theory  unfortimately  as- 
sumes a  greater  validity  In  the  minds  of 
many  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
.supported  the  budget,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  let  me  also  say 
that  as  long  as  I  am  on  that  Budget 
Committee  I  will  work  as  arduously  as  I 
can  to  begin  to  establish  real  priorities 
for  this  country.  We  cannot  continue 
along  the  same  road  that  we  have  been 
following  without  inviting  disaster,  not 
from  without  but  from  within. 

I  urge  support  of  tlie  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mai-yland  has  expired. 

•  By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mai-yland.  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York  <Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  tht 
gentleman  whether  the  problem  Is  nol 
only  that  we  have  failed  to  address  the 
real  needs  of  the  counti-y  today  in  this 
budget,  but  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  military  spending  locks  us  in  to  starv- 
ing domestic  programs  for  many  years  to 
come?  One  of  the  real  problems  that  con- 
fronts us  now  is  that  the  implications  we 
make  today  will  affect  the  choices  we 
make  next  year  and  the  year  after  and 
the  year  after  that.  My  amendment  cuts 
an  additional  $5  bilhon  in  budget  au- 
thority which  gives  us  the  room  in  the 


next  few  years  to  begin  to  address  some 
of  the  human  needs  we  have  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct.  If  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  yesterday,  In  the 
discussion  on  the  Oialmo  amendment,  I 
attempted  to  point  out  that  the  present 
level  of  spending  for  the  defense  cate- 
gory wUl,  over  the  next  5  years,  cost  us 
somewhere  around  $159  billion.  If  that 
is  true — and  indeed  it  is  true — it  means 
we  are  going  to  inevitably  have  to  cut 
programs  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Few  Members  of  this  House 
are  paying  attention  to  the  long-range 
impact  of  the  President's  defense  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  again 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  since  coming  to  this 
House  I  have  been  on  several  committees 
which  have  had  to  Intricately  look  into 
the  trauma  of  the  American  city.  I  have 
now  sat  for  6  years  on  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  have  had 
the  honor,  and  I  guess  one  could  add  the 
trauma,  of  being  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  father  of  five  children,  and  I  expect 
them  to  be  able  to  live  a  life  In  a  secure 
country.  I  also,  when  I  was  sworn  Into 
thLs  job,  was  sworn  In  to  protect  my 
nation. 

I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  about  na- 
tional defense.  It  has  not  been  my  basic 
interest  in  this  Congress,  but  I  am  al- 
ways amazed  when  we  discuss  national 
defense  for  this  country.  I  thought  per- 
haps we  had  learned  something  in  Viet- 
nam. In  Vietnam,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave 
the  South  Vietnamese  the  only  air  force, 
the  only  navy,  three  times  the  number 
of  men  imder  arms  that  their  opponents 
had,  six  bullets  to  every  one,  the  best 
tanks,  and  in  fact  a  great  military 
superiority. 

Tliey  lost  in  an  effective  3  days.  They 
lost,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  did  not 
believe  in  what  they  were  fighting  for.  I 
thought  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
had  taught  us  something  also.  We  saw 
thi-ee  States  in  this  Nation  terrified  by  a 
maximum  of  45  people. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  I  agi'ee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  Md.  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  national  security  is  far 
more  invested  in  tlie  belief  that  people 
have  in  their  system. 

I  also  sit  here  and  look  at  a  counti-y 
that  is  investing  billions  in  war  goods, 
and  yet  this  is  a  Congress  that  has  not 
been  the  slightest  bit  concerned  with  giv- 
ing us  the  energy  we  need  to  survive 
under  any  conditions. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  national  de- 
fense is  three  things :  It  is  military  supe- 
riority, which  I  am  convinced  we  have; 
it  is  a  belief  in  the  Nation  by  the  people 
who  live  there:  and  it  is  independence 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  ma- 
terials we  must  have  to  sia-vive. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  .see  us  iioaded  toward 


a  trial  and  trauma  in  this  coimtry  that 
frightens  me,  and  it  may  be  worse  than 
that  which  brought  about  the  most  awful 
war  we  ever  fought,  which  was  the  Civil 
War.  We  are  making  our  cities  the  de- 
positories of  the  poor,  the  untrained,  the 
hopeless,  and  the  old. 

We  are  turning  to  those  cities  and  say- 
ing, "We  have  no  priority  for  you  as  a 
part  of  America."  We  are  turning  to  our 
children  and  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  hand  them  a  country  divided  against 
itself,  and  it  will  be  divided  against  itself 
to  the  ultimate  destniction  of  the  Nation 
if  these  probletns  are  not  solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  m>'  Democratic  colleagues  when 
they  nail  the  President  for  failures  in 
social  pro?  rams  because  this  Congress 
has  failed  in  that  area  throughout  my 
entire  lifetime,  and  tlie  other  party  runs 
the  Congress.  But  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  fMs.  Holtzman)  has  said  sometliing 
we  should  heed,  that  it  is  about  time 
Democi-ats  and  RepubUcans  stopped 
squabbling  about  these  issues  and  started 
saying  that  if  we  believe  in  this  country, 
this  body  had  well  start  setting  some 
priorities  for  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  two  very 
moving  presentations,  and  one  was  from 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  McKiNNEY).  I  presume 
from  his  remarks  that  he  is  supporting 
the  Holtzman  amendment:  if  he  is  not,  I 
wotild  >'ield  to  him  at  this  point.  The 
other  presentation  was  from  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Mitchell). 

There  are  three  unsung  heroes  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  first  is 
tlie  authoress  of  this  amendment,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  tMs. 
Holtzman)  ,  the  second  is  the  gentleman 
from  Mainland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  ,  and  the 
third  is  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Stokes).  They  have  all 
in  their  thoughtful  remarks  pointed  out 
the  failure  of  the  budget  process.  Our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Coiuiecti- 
cut  (Mr.  McKiNirtiY),  has  joined  in  that 
very  thoughtful  analysis. 

But  there  is  a  hidden  question,  and 
the  question  that  I  am  raising  to  the 
Members  as  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  amendment  is  tliis :  What 
is  the  appropriate  response  to  the  failure 
of  the  budget  process? 

I  suppose  I  am  speaking  only  to  the 
145  Membeis  who  supported  the  Giaimo 
amendment  which  was  offered  yester- 
day evening,  because  I  could  hardly 
imagine  that  anyone  who  could  not  sup- 
port it  would  liave  second  thoughts  about 
the  resolution  now,  although,  as  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  John  L.  Burton),  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  some  additional  reasons  why 
one  might  support  this  resolution. 

Essentially  the  question  Is,  What  do 
we  do  with  a  failed  budget  process? 

The  argument  that  prevails,  If  I  Inter- 
prat  the  debate  correctly,  is  that  tif ter  all 
of  our  beautiful  speeches,  after  the  tre- 
mendous work  that  has  gone  in  on  these 
amendments,  after  the  unsung  heroes 
ha\'c  been  briefly  recognized,  if  not  fully 
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appreciated,  then  we 
give  the  Committee  or 
three  votes  that  they 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 
liberal  or  progressive 
majority  of  the 
ballot  in  that  directloti, 
wittingly — because  I 
Member    will    have 
this — committed  this 
Congress  for  the  next 
cording  to  the  projection 
the  Committee  on  the 
growth  domestic 
swelling  military  budget , 

Mr.  Chairman,  there 
about  It.  It  is  a  very 
traumatic  decision  to 
who  wants  to  join  the 
really  want  the  Ford 
that  come  out? 

You  would  not,  woul^ 
resolution  to  go  back 
on  the  Budget  and 
out  President  Ford's 
that  necessarily  happei 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  w 
that  if  that  were  the 
we  need  a  3-to-l  major 
2-to-l  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
As  the  gentleman  from 
Cederberg)  pointed  out 
loquy  with  the 
leader  on  the  highway 
plaining  that  the 
Congress,  my  colleague 
from    Michigan    said. 
Executive  lean  on  a 
2-to-l  Democratic 

Mr.  Chairman,  how 
side  the  Congress  lean 
ic  majority  if  we 
priorities  ought  to  be 
accordingly? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yi 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.    OTTINGER 
would  just  like  to  say 
gentleman's  concerns. 

I  would  like  to  point 
people    can    support 
while  they  might  not 
the  Gialmo  amendmen 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yie 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr 
the  gentleman  in  the 
terms,  use  the  word  " 
me  say  that  this 
haps  that  there  is 
Congress  does  that 
another  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th( 
tleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous 
was  allowed  to  proceed 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr. 
I  gain  the  attention  o: 
gentleman     from 
McKimreT). 

To  tell,  at  a  minimui|ii, 
sons  who  are  imemployfd 
get  what  they  clearly 
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like  to  submit 

,  then  perhaps 

ty  rather  than  a 


an  election  j'ear. 
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7  million  per- 
that  they  can 
now  In  the 


next  Congi-ess  Is  a  derogation  of  that 
responsibility  which  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  so  skillfully  and  movingly 
articulated  In  the  well. 

I  cannot  tell  the  imemployed  workers 
In  Detroit  who  had  Jobs  at  those  three 
automobile  plants  that  we  were  not  able 
with  a  2-to-l  majority  to  create  the 
conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  work,  but  do  not  worry;  our 
friends  from  across  the  aisle  and  in  the 
executive  branch  are  somehow  going  to 
move  in  and  take  care  of  it  in  the  95th 
Congress,  over  which  we  have  absolutely 
no  authority  and  for  which  we  cannot 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  with  14-to-16  percent  imemployed 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  I  have  been  begging 
this  Congress  for  the  6  years  I  have  been 
here  to  do  something  about  it,  and  I 
have  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  that. 

My  suggestion  about  the  budget  reso- 
lution is  that  we  should  not  tacitly  accept 
a  conservative  budget,  one  that  is  only  a 
slight  improvement  over  that  of  the 
executive  branch,  but  that  we  summon 
all  of  the  courage  at  our  command  and 
send  it  back  to  committee. 

V/hat  is  the  committee  going  to  do? 
Will  a  2-to-l  Democratic  committee 
in  a  2-to-l  Democratic  Congress  come 
out  with  the  President's  budget?  I  think 
not. 

I  submit  that  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  momentous  decision.  All  the  years 
we  were  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  we 
were  assured  that  we  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter.  Well,  we  did  not.  Butter 
and  jobs,  livelihoods  and  economic  well- 
being  were  sacrificed.  We  are  no  longer 
at  war.  When  will  we  start  the  process  of 
rebuilding  this  Nation,  investing  in  our 
own  people,  if  not  now?  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  liOLTzMAN)  and  I  suggest 
that,  if  it  does  not  pass,  we  weigh  care- 
fully the  alternative  of  sending  the  res- 
olution back  to  committee. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman).  I  wish 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
who  suggested  that  this  legislation  does 
not  affect  the  whole  country  but  just  cer- 
tain areas,  were  back  in  the  Chamber. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  beheve  that,  when 
we  went  to  war  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
war  only  affected  one  part  of  this  coim- 
try.  In  fact  every  part  of  this  country 
siiffered.  We  lost  our  young  people;  we 
lost  the  stabihty  of  our  economy.  We 
spent  $175  billion  in  a  war  that  we 
should  never  have  gotten  into  and  one 
that  has  distorted  the  economy  of  our 
counti-y,  and  that  affects  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 

So  it  is  very  dlfQcult  to  say  that  this 
amendment  affects  only  one  part  of  our 
country  when  we  are  competing  in  the 
world  for  who  can  first  destroy  not  only 
each  and  every  part  of  our  country,  but 


also  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  Is  the 
constant  rhetoric  that  has  taken  place 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  not  only  in 
conectlon  with  this  budget  resolution, 
but  in  connection  with  the  discussion  on 
military  prociu-ement  authorizations  and 
appropriations  in  this  House.  Sadly,  this 
rhetoric  makes  clear  that  we  are  not 
seeking  to  determine  our  own  overall 
policy  of  what  is  best  for  the  national 
good,  for  the  national  defense,  for  our 
ti'anquillity,  and  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  But  apparently,  we  are  commit- 
ted to  have  the  Soviet  Union  and  now 
China  to  tell  us  that  we  have  to  estab- 
lish an  ever  bigger  and  stronger  defense. 

Whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  strong- 
est defense  that  we  have,  in  competing 
to  maintain  ovu*  system  as  against  any 
other  kind  of  system,  is  to  show  that  our 
system  provides  for  the  economic,  the 
social,  and  the  cultural  welfare  of  all 
of  our  people.  Only  this  can  make  oiu- 
system  strong,  and  unafraid  and  secuie 
against  other  and  different  systems  of 
government. 

The  President  has  recently  assiu-ed  us 
that  we  are  still  "No.  1"  in  military 
strength.  But  how  do  we  compare  to  other 
countries  in  areas  of  social  welfare  and 
health?  The  answer  shows  how  a  con- 
tinued extravagant  level  of  military 
spending  has  drained  resources  away 
from  the  well-being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Among  132  nations,  the  United  States 
is  only  20th  in  life  expectancy  at  birth, 
only  17th  in  infant  mortality  per  1,000 
live  births,  only  29th  in  population  per 
hospital  bed,  only  13th  in  school-age 
population  per  teacher,  only  10th  in  pub- 
Uc  expenditures  per  capita.  These  fig- 
ures are  from  the  study  "World  Military 
and  Social  Expenditures  1976"  by  Ms. 
Ruth  Leger  Sivard,  former  Chief  Econo- 
mist of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

I  believe  that  these  are  the  important 
categories  where  our  country  should  be 
"No.  1."  And  we  should  use  the  budget 
process  to  begin  moving  in  that  direction 
now. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  stated  here 
that  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  mili- 
tary to  other  programs  in  this  amend- 
ment will  only  benefit  one  part  of  our 
coimtry.  As  the  coauthor  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1974  and  of 
the  major  pubUc  works  bill  which  the 
House  passed  this  session,  I  know  that 
that  conjecture  happens  to  be  totally 
false.  As  the  author  of  the  Uniform  Fed- 
eral Welfare  and  Medical  Assistance 
Reimbursement  Act,  I  know  that  this 
conjecture  is  totally  false. 

Take  for  example  the  issue  of  mass 
transportation,  I  can  assure  the  Members 
that  the  transfer  of  those  funds  will  ben- 
efit the  rural  areas  of  our  country  as  well 
as  the  urban  and  suburban  areas.  The 
fact  is  that  mass  transportation  legis- 
lation, which  will  provide  money  for  the 
purchase  of  public  buses  for  transporta- 
tion in  rural  areas  where  It  will  help  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  and  the  sick  in  these 
areas.  Just  as  other  parts  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  people  to  go  to  work  in  the 
urban  and  suburban  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Insofar  as  aid  and  welfare  are  con- 
cerned, every  single  State  in  this  Nation 
except  one  would  benefit  from  the  trans- 
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fer  of  the  fimds,  based  on  the  Uniform 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,  which  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  reimbursement  rate 
for  every  State  to  75  percent.  The  gen- 
tleman's own  State  would  be  increased  by 
$38  million  in  aid  and  in  welfare  pro- 
grams alone. 

The  fact  is  that  our  country  is  suffer- 
ing from  unemplojTnent.  According  to 
the  February  State  unemployment  rates 
calculated  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
tlie  national  unemployment  rate  is  8.7 
percent.  But  there  are  States  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  comitry  with  higher  imem- 
ploj-ment  rates  than  even  this  shockingly 
high  national  average.  There  is  Florida 
with  11  percent  in  the  South.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  with  10.3  percent  and 
Connecticut  with  10.6  percent  for  the 
North  Michigan  in  the  north-central  re- 
gion has  11.7  percent.  Nevada  in  the 
Soutliwest  has  10.4  percent.  In  the  West, 
California  has  10.8  percent  and  Oregon 
11.1.  percent.  So  unemployment  is  a  na- 
tional problem  requiring  a  national  solu- 
tion, as  this  amendment  would  begin. 

Our  coimtry,  its  States,  counties,  cities, 
vDlages,  and  its  towns  are  also  all  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  funds  to  take  care 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  lost 
their  jobs,  to  take  care  of  the  less  for- 
tunate, to  take  care  of  the  elderly,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  sick. 

What  are  we  suggesting  as  an  alterna- 
tive? We  originally  entered  into  this 
budget  process  so  that  we  in  the  Congress 
could  have  the  final  determination  on 
the  welfare  of  our  constituents  and  on 
the  policies  of  this  country.  We  said  that 
this  budget  would  be  our  statement  on 
priorities  in  this  country.  Are  we  to  ac- 
cept blindly  the  priorities  that  are  chosen 
in  the  heat  of  a  national  election  cam- 
paign? Are  we  to  adopt  in  budget  priori- 
ties which  come  out  of  the  business  of 
competing  ever  who  can  wave  the  flag 
liigher  than  the  next  one  in  a  political 
campaign? 

We  do  not  need  the  huge  increases  hi 
weapons  systems  which  we  have  been 
voting  on  and  which  this  budget  com- 
mits us  to  for  the  next  5  years.  Of 
course  we  need  a  certain  amount  to  take 
care  of  our  defense.  But  tlie  amount  pro- 
posed in  tills  budget  resolution  is  ex- 
travagant and  unwarranted. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  modest 
amendment  indeed.  It  suggests  a  very 
modest  cut  in  the  defense.  But  it  also 
says,  let  us  have  a  modest  increase  in  the 
defense  of  the  people  of  tliis  country,  be- 
cause what  good  is  it  to  remain  strong 
against  exterior  threats  when  we  are 
growing  weak  from  within  each  day. 

If  tliis  budget  process  is  to  have  any 
independent  meaning,  then  it  is  time  we 
took  the  first  little  tiny  step — it  is  not  a 
giant  step — and  stopped  and  thought  and 
said,  "The  arms  race  is  a  mad  race.  It  is 
time  we  dealt  with  the  hxmian  race." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  run  the 
most  powerful  military  establishment  in 
the  world,  it  certainly  runs  the  most 
powerful  public  relations  establishment 
in  the  world.  Just  one  day  short  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  which  took  place  on  April  30, 
1975,  we  find  that  Members  of  Congress 
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who  rejected  a  year  ago  today  the  request 
of  the  President  for  additional  authority 
to  send  troops  into  Vietnam — we  find  the 
same  Members  of  Congress  accepting  the 
statements  of  the  same  people  who  were 
so  wrong  only  a  short  time  ago.  We  had 
expected,  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
establishment  of  a  Budget  Committee, 
that  there  would  be  a  recognition  that 
we  had  in  fact  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  that  after  every  war  there  has  to  be- 
gin a  process  of  reconstruction. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  do  not  beUeve  that  we  lost  the  war 
in  Vietnam  that  they  should  come  to  my 
district  in  the  South  Bronx,  and  they 
would  see  there  the  bombed  out  cities 
which  point  to  a  disastrous  defeat.  The 
bombs  were  thrown  there  at  the  same 
time  they  were  being  thrown  in  the  cities 
and  villages  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Some  of  us  heard  them;  some  did  not 
hear  them;  but  if  we  go  there  now,  we 
will  see  the  evidence  of  those  bombs  sis 
clearly  as  if  the  actual  battle  had  been 
waged  and  lost  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  now  a  need  for 
reconstruction.  What  we  need  to  do  in 
this  budget — and  it  is  an  important 
budget,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  indicated,  because  it  is  the  first 
budget  resolution  approved  by  a  Con- 
gress— is  to  begin  to  take  steps  to  insure 
that  we  begin  to  rebuild  this  country.  We 
have  to  show  that  we  will  not  accept  the 
arguments  of  those  who  were  so  wrong  in 
the  past  and  who  are  still  in  power. 

Those  arguments  have  been  rejected 
very  eloquently.  For  example,  yesterday 
the  argument  was  made  that  the  Soviets 
have  twice  as  many  tioops  as  we  do.  The 
statement  in  the  committee  report  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  indicates 
that  the  facts  are  that  in  terms  of  real 
troops,  we  have  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber, because  the  Soviets  use  troops  for 
purposes  for  which  we  use  civilians,  and 
if  we  exclude  the  troops  which  are  carry- 
ing out  civihans'  functions,  we  find  that 
in  fact  the  total  number  troops  is  the 
same.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  itself  in  rephes 
to  analyses  that  were  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

In  the  same  way  every  argument  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  be  rebutted,  but  none  of  the 
arguments  that  those  of  us  are  making 
about  the  need  to  rebuild  the  cities  are 
met  by  this  budget.  This  is  a  key  budg- 
et, and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
we  have  got  to  make  a  stand,  that  we 
have  got  to  begin  the  process  of  recon- 
struction now,  and  that  we  camiot  sup- 
p<Ht — we  cannot  support — a  budget 
which  merely  continues  the  priorities 
that  were  canied  out  by  the  executive 
branch  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  say  that  some  of  us  feel  that 
the  acceptance  of  tliis  budget  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  domestic  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  We  opposed  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  but  some  of  us  could  not  be 
blamed  for  it  because  we  were  not  pres- 
ent to  vote  for  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  put  in  the 
position  now  where,  if  we  would  not  vote 
for  a  f omgn  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
we  would  be  voting  for  a  domestic  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution,  w^hich  is  what  we 


would  have  to  do  If  we  do  not  siQiport 
these  amendments  and  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing resolution- 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  complete  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  a  number  of  others  that 
are  also  pending,  but  I  have  not  wanted 
to  have  anybody  cut  off  tn  the  process 
of  debating  this  amendment  and  I  am 
not  making  such  a  request  now. 

I  do  however  want  to  state  something 
about  the  budget  process  because  several 
of  the  previous  speakers  have  addressed 
that  question  and  have  in  effect  indi- 
cated that  they  do  not  like  the  priorities 
that  have  come  out.  They  say  therefore 
the  budget  process  is  not  functioning  at 
all. 

I  think  the  budget  process  is  working. 
It  does  not  happen  to  match  precisely  the 
views  of  any  individual  Member.  It  rep- 
resents a  collective  view.  I  want  to  indi- 
cate to  the  speakers  that  have  come  be- 
fore, that  the  real  issue  as  far  as  the  pri- 
orities are  concerned,  may  not  yet  have 
been  made  completely  clear.  For  example, 
the  committee  raised  education,  training, 
employment,  and  social  services  by  over 
$5  billion  above  the  President's  budget 
figure.  In  income  security  the  committee 
proposal  is  $10  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's figure,  and  the  amounts  for  fund- 
ing of  welfare  programs,  of  programs  for 
older  Americans,  of  programs  fw  putting 
people  back  to  work  rer^esent  an  en- 
tirely different  economic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  United  States  from 
that  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President's  budget. 

I  may  agree  with  many  of  the  com- 
ments tiiat  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  well  but  I  understand  also 
that  the  legislative  process,  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
process  that  lives  by  majority  rule.  Yes- 
terday we  had  a  vote  on  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  defense  budget.  I  understood 
that  amendment  and,  as  many  know.  I 
have  taken  a  position  which  was  prob- 
ably more  agreeable  to  my  colleagues 
v/ho  have  spoken  in  the  well  than  was 
even  that  amendment.  But  the  House 
spoke  on  that  amendment  yesterday,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  today  in  the 
amending  process — and  I  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  is  fairly 
carried  out — the  debate  on  priorities 
should  take  place.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman has  accurately  and  very  elo- 
quently stated  the  position  of  a  certain 
number  in  this  House.  I  do  not  know  the 
size  of  the  number  but  there  are  a  sig- 
nificant nmnber  v.  ho  beUeve  that  way.  I 
thuik  tlie  gentlewoman  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sent that  view,  and  she  has,  and  she  did 
veiy  eloquently,  and  I  am  not  saying  it 
does  not  have  some  merit  to  it. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  tliis:  I  think 
the  pattern  of  the  debate  that  is  starting 
and  the  process  we  are  going  through  in- 
volves four  separate  elements  in  this 
House.  There  are  those  who  advocate,  as 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia will,  a  zero  deficit  budget,  a  very 
definite  position  that  is  supported  by  a 
certain  number  of  people.  I  think  there 
has  been  eloquently  presented  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  a  position 
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that  we  have  not  done « nough  in  the  area 
of  domestic  spending,  a  nd  I  respect  them 
for  their  position.  Th«re  are  two  other 
positions  that  tend  to  n  lOve  in  from  those 
positions,  and  one  wil  be  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  C  hlo  (Mr.  Latta), 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  President's 
budget,  and  there  is  one  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  I  believe  represei  its  the  product  of 
what  came  out  of  the  9udget  Committee 
and  which  incidentally  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  policy  committee  and  by 
the  leadership  and  by  a  significant  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  Hot  se. 

So  I  hope  we  will  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
this.  I  am  not  going  toi  support  the  gen- 
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tlewoman's  amendmer 
to  support  any  other 
raise  the  budget.  It  is 


I  am  not  going 

amendments  to 

lot  that  I  do  not 


think  people  have  the  absolute  right  to 


^d  get  it  agreed  to 
endment  carried 


offer  an  amendment 

if  they  can.  One  ai 

yesterday  over  my  objection.  I  do  not 

think  we  should  have  ^dded  that,  but  it 

was  done,  and  I  respect; the  verdict  of  the 

House  as  a  whole.  I 

Mr.  CbalrmaTU  I  willjbe  in  the  position 
of  defending  what  the  House  has  already 
gone  ahead  and  donel  We  imderstand 
everybody  is  against  spending  in  general 
and  against  spending  Jin  particular,  as 
was  demonstrated  yesnerday.  So  I  hope 
we  will  adopt  the  budget  resolution.  I 
will  urge  that  we  comillete  this  amend- 
ment and  move  on  to  1  another. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  cor  sent,  Mr.  Adams 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  (ihairman,  I  just 
hope  that  we  will  complete  action  on 
these  amendments.  I  personally  hope 
that  they  are  all  defeated,  not  because 
I  think  the  budget  prodess  is  perfect  and 
not  that  I  am  saying  |>eople  should  not 
add  amendments  to  it; 
about  where  the  Houie  is.  I  think  we 
should  pass  it  and  show  the  United  States 
we  have  a  congression  il  budget  process 
and  we  are  trying  to   nake  it  work. 

I  happen  to  know    ;hat 
gentlewomen  from  New 
ferent  set  of  priorities 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
the    gentleman    from 
CoNYERs)    for  whom  : 
affection  and  respect, 
gentleman's    position 


both  of  the 
York  have  a  dif- 


to  my  friend, 
Michigan  (Mr. 
have  both  deep 
understand  the 
in    opposing    the 


resolution  and  I  take  n(  i  umbrage  at  that. 


Chairman,   if  I 

he  choices  before 

be  first  to  stick 

the  gentleman's 


Mr.   CONYERS.   Mii 
understood  accurately 
this  body,  they  would 
with  the  hard  work  o: 
committee. 

Second,  to  recede  to  Ihat  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  the  comr  littee 
in  respect  go  back  t^) 
budget. 

But  the  thiid  choide 
did  not  delineate.  Thit 
that  ifor  tliose  of  us 
away  from  the  status 


jiig,  on  which  this  budg  et  was  built  in  the 


-committee,  will  have 
the    resolution,    to 
strengthening.  The 
articulate  that  choice. 


the 


who  would 
President's 


the  gentleman 

third  choice  is 

who  want  to  get 

quo  budget  mak- 


choice  to  defeat 

s^nd    it    back    for 

gentleman  did  not 

That  is  a  part  of 


the  will  of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
so  correctly  referred  to. 

It  is  a  responsibility  for  every  Mem- 
ber, not  just  to  say  we  have  to  vote  out 
the  budget  resolution  and  kill  our  Budg- 
et Committee,  which  is  a  bunch  of  non- 
sense, but  we  have  a  responsibihty  to 
refer  thLs  back  to  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee, not  to  have  the  President's  budg- 
et repoi'ted,  but  one  that  is  more  com- 
patible with  the  realities  of  1976. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shington  (Mr.  Adams) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Adams  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
two  quick  points.  One  is  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  no  increase  in  the  budget, 
as  the  gentleman  states. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  It  .shifts 
from  one  area  to  another  and  it  does  not 
change  the  total. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  second  is  that 
this  is  not  a  repeat  vot«  of  the  Giaimo 
amendment.  This  offers  people  a  choice. 
To  vote  agauist  this  amendment,  people 
have  to  vote  against  jobs,  against  educa- 
tional projects  for  deprived  children, 
against  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
welfare  payments,  so  that  we  can  re- 
lieve the  financial  pressm-es  on  our  com- 
munities. This  amendment  offers  a  clear 
choice,  which  the  Giaimo  amendment 
did  not  present. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
v,ant  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
fairness  here  today.  The  gentleman  has 
always  been  fair  in  handling  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  on  the  issue  of  priorities,  the 
committee  started  off  wrong — it  started 
with  the  Pi-esident's  budget,  which  was  a 
disaster  from  my  point  of  view,  instead 
of  last  year's  budget.  Compared  to  the 
President's  budget,  this  resolution  is  a 
substantial  improvement.  But  compared 
to  the  1976  budget — which  was  inade- 
quate in  itself — this  resolution  makes  lit- 
tle progress.  We  are  ba.«irally — unfortu- 
nately in  my  view — only  adding  money  to 
provide  jobs,  and  I  do  not  even  believe 
we  dealt  adequately  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  because  the  committee 
projects  a  6  percent  miemployment  rate 
at  the  end  of  1977,  which  used  to  be 
thought  of  as  intolerably  higli. 

Most  importantly,  in  terms  of  what  we 
should  be  doing  to  meet  this  Nation's 
problems  in  fiscal  1977,  this  resolution 
fails  badly.  I  would  say  to  the  eminent 
chainnan  of  the  committee,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  when  we  come  up  with  our 
first  real  budget,  which  sets  real  priori- 
ties, that  we  have  cut  expenditures  for 
law  enforcement  and  justice,  that  we 
have  cut  disci'etionarj'  health  programs, 
including  biomedical  research  and  health 
profes<5ionals  training,  from  where  they 


were  last  year,  that  we  have  cut  mass 
transit  construction  programs  for  2  years 
in  a  row,  that  we  have  not  provided  for 
increased  employment  program  through 
the  private  sector  with  SB  A  direct  loans, 
that  we  have  not  increased  the  enroll- 
ment of  American  college  students  who 
come  from  low-income  backgrounds.  My 
amendment  at  least  would  deal  with 
the.se  mattei-s. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  my 
amendment  would  really  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  say  that  the  direction  of  this 
country  and  the  direction  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  to  deal  with  the  human 
problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  have  not  had  more  Mem- 
bers present  for  the  discussion  on  prior- 
ities. I  realize  that  the  gentlewoman's 
substitute,  or  amendments,  really  orders 
changes  in  functional  categories  and  not 
in  the  resolutions  aggregate  figures.  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  that  there  are  not 
more  Members  present  here  to  engage  in 
this  discussion.  Perh^gs  they  feel  that 
they  learned  evei-yt^ri^p^they  needed  to 
know  by  briefly  glancmg  through  the  re- 
port. 

I  jast  wanted  to  respond  as  one  Mem- 
ber, to  my  disappointment  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  did  not  do  a  more 
prudent  job  in  setting  our  overall  ex- 
penditure levels.  But,  I  think  that  I  would 
be  wrong  in  not  responding  by  saying 
that  I,  of  course,  am  offering  a  substitute 
resolution  which  provides  for  a  balanced 
budget,  I  am  especially  disappointed  that 
there  are  not  more  Members  here  par- 
ticipating on  the  floor  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  important  part  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  that  is  a  close  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  functional  categories. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  simply  wanted  to  say — that  my  amend- 
ment does  change  one  of  the  aggregate 
figures,  budget  authority.  It  cuts  it  by 
$4.7  billion.  This  will  save  us  over  tlie 
next  years  somewhere  around  $4.7  bil- 
lion. That  means  that  we  are  not  locked 
in,  in  1978,  to  spending  that  we  may  not 
want. 

The  cut  in  budget  authority  also  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
or  changing  tlie  dh-ection  of  our  spend- 
ing, or  reducing  taxes,  whatever  the  Con- 
gress wtshes.  A  decrease  of  budget  au- 
thority now.  will  protect  us  in  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman made  that  point  very  adequately 
w  hen  she  spoke  previously,  and  I  did  un- 
derstand her  belief  that  the  future  budg- 
et authority  should  be  at  a  slightly  higher 
level.  Thank  you  for  :  e-emphasizing  the 
fact  that  one  of  your  aggregate  figures  is 
in  fact  higher. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  Oiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 
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Do  I  imderstand  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion is  that  he  supports  the  President's 
budget,  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  or 
something  more  conservative? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Latta 's  amend- 
ments is  more  prudent,  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  support  the  concept  of  a 
$40  billion  add-on  deficit,  no  matter  who 
would  offer  it.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  be  present  when  I  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  my  substitute.  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  support  if  he  feels 
that  he  can.  I  have  circulated  to  evei-y 
Member  of  the  House  my  concept  of  the 
functional  categories  which  is  clearly 
different  than  the  Budget  Conimittee's 
and  my  own  President.  I  was  merely 
saying  and  trying  to  make  the  point  that 
I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  more  Members 
are  not  present,  because  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing priorities  within  the  functional 
categories,  and  I  feel  they  should  be 
present  for  that  phase  of  this  debate. 

I  want  to  comment  on  this  issue,  if  I 
may,  that  is  the  myth  of  ginning  up  the 
Federal  budget  to  solve  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  In  tlie  past  several  yeai-s, 
we  have  engaged  in  deficit  financmg  to 
fund  various  programs  that  supposedly 
were  going  to  solve  unemployment.  They 
liave  not  done  that.  After  World  War  II, 
for  3  consecutive  years  we  reduced 
the  expenditiu-e  levels  of  our  Federal 
Government;  employment  went  up, 
housing  went  up,  everything  went  up. 
Tiie  belief  that  we  have  to  deficit  finance 
to  solve  unemployment,  is  a  fantasy. 

It  does  not  get  to  the  giass  roots  where 
tlie  real  problem  of  unemployment 
exLsts. 

I  clearly  understand  when  my  col- 
league from  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  who  represents 
the  Bridge  water  area,  tells  us  that  these 
progi'ams  are  not  solving  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  We  have  tried  deficit  fi- 
nancing. We  have  tried  ginning  up  all  of 
tliese  great  social  programs  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  have  not 
solved  unemployment  problems. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  would  really  like  to  say  today  is  that 
we  stai't  discussing  in  the  functional 
categoi-y  level  what  are  those  programs 
that  the  Federal  Government  initiates 
that  really  solve  imemployment,  that 
really  put  people  back  to  work.  I  know 
that  even  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  in- 
crease the  financing  programs  of  given 
unemployment  programs  agree  that  not 
all  unemployment  is  solved  by  Federal 
financing  or  local  financing.  We  must 
encoui-age  the  private  sector  to  move  di- 
rectly on  vmemplosrment  because  there 
are  just  more  productive  jobs  in  that 
area  for  the  long  run. 

I  intend,  when  we  bring  up  the  Kemp 
jobs  creation  bill  to  discuss  in  some  de- 
tail experiments  that  we  have  carried  on 
in  my  district — beUeve  it  or  not,  with 
some  Federal  financing — to  do  some- 
thing about  imemployment.  I  think  we 
need  to  solve  that  problem.  But  my  beUef 
is  tliat  all  of  the  deficit  financhig  in  the 
v.orld  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  im- 


emplojTnent,  and  we  ought  to  be  direct- 
ing our  discussion  right  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  programs  that  work. 
"What  are  the  programs  that  really  put 
people  back  to  work  and  do  so  In  a  con- 
structive nonwasteful  way? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzttg)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  on  that  one  point.  One 
of  the  areas  in  which  we  have  not  used 
deficit  financing  has  been  to  help  unem- 
ployment. The  jobs  bill  has  been  vetoed 
m  this  House.  It  is  true  that  we  overrode 
It  in  this  House,  and  we  will  have  an- 
other opportunity.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  basis  of  creating  deficit  financhig  in 
this  budget.  We  have  created  deficit  fi- 
nancing out  of  a  $114  billion  Defense 
budget  and  an  hicrease  to  interest  rates 
and  an  increase  in  the  unemployment, 
but  not  In  provldtog  jobs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague  that  when  unemployment  rises 
unemployment  compensation  does  not 
alone  solve  the  problem,  m  fact  as  a 
segment  of  last  Sunday  night's  60  Min- 
utes" program  dramaticaUy  Illustrated 
many  people  from  such  cold  weatoer 
States  as  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
take  advantage  of  generous  un«nploy- 
ment  compensation  benefits  to  vacaticjn 
in  Florida,  rather  than  to  look  for  work. 
These  overgenerous  benefits  contribute 
to  the  imemployment  problem,  rather 
than  to  the  solution,  and  cost  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   California  has   again 

expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
thhik  for  those  of  us  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  watch  the  CBS  program 
"60  Mtoutes"  last  weekend  and  were 
shocked  by  the  revelations  of  the  ways 
to  which  unemployment  tosurance  is 
being  misused  m  Florida  and  many 
other  places  to  the  conntry,  we  could 
easily  agree  that  just  because  we  gto  up 
the  unemployment  insurance  compen- 
sation program  does  not  mean  that  that 
solves  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 

KlNNEY)  . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldmg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  full  sail  is 
always  something  I  have  admired.  And 
strangely  enough,  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  and  agrees,  m  the  ulthnate  long 
run,  and  the  head  of  the  AFL-CIO 
agrees,  that  the  private  sector  is  where 
employment  belongs.  But  would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  that  we  have  a  lot 
of  catchup  to  do?  We  have  catchup  to 
education,  we  have  catchup  in  housing, 
we  have  catchup  to  police  protection, 
we  have  catchup  to  thed  todustrial 
cities.  In  other  words,  they  are  very  im- 
portant priorities  that  cannot  be  han- 
dled instantaneously. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  that, 


while  we  stand  here  and  say  that  we  are 
concerned  with  welfare  and  with  spend- 
tog  42  cents  of  every  dollar  to  the  city 
of  New  York  to  administering  the  pro- 
gram instead  of  gettmg  the  money  on 
the  streets,  we  are  failtog. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree.  When  one 
considers  New  York  City,  there  is  wasted 
overhead  and  substantial  fraud. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen-' 
tleman  that  if  we  want  to  balance  this 
budget,  we  as  a  Congress  do  the  one  con- 
stitutional job  we  never  do.  which  is  to 
oversee  the  waste  and  the  toefficiency  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  could  not  disagree 
with  the  comments  about  congressional 
oversight  and  the  need  to  eliminate 
fraud. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  best  way  to  do 
that  would  be  a  resolution  funding  proper 
oversight  and  the  way  we  waste  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  should  be  talk- 
tog  about  programs  which  produce  con- 
structive and  positive  end  results  that  put 
people  b£ick  to  work  and  do  not  absorb 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  in  the 
Federal  Government  bureaucracy.  As  the 
gentleman  says,  there  are  some  programs 
with  heavy  overhead  which  do  n  it  reallj' 
reach  the  people  who  are  in  need. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinnxt)  , 
that  I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  have 
better  oversiglit  on  the  way  we  spend  this 
money.  The  gentleman  and  I  both  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Houstog,  and  we  know  that  we  need 
to  do  a  better  oversight  job  on  the  fund- 
ing of  subsidized  housing. 

The  question  is,  does  it  really  produce 
housmg  that  is  used,  or  is  it  producing 
housing  that  we  have  to  tear  down  6 
years  after  it  was  put  up,  as  happened 
to  St.  Louis?       

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  all  of  the  debate  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  do  not 
take  the  well  this  afternoon  because  I 
believe  that  the  House  is  prepared  to 
agree  to  this  amendment,  nor  do  I  take 
the  well  believtog  that  I  have  some 
unique  contribution  or  some  new  argu- 
ment to  make  to  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Rather.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  well 
of  the  House  this  afternoon  for  my  own 
benefit,  because  it  is  critical  to  me  that 
I  fight  against  the  feeling  that  over- 
whelms many  of  us  as  we  sit  here  and 
listen  to  debates  on  amendments  similar 
to  the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  HoLTzacAN' 
We  get  the  feelmg — why  take  the  floor? 
Because  it  serves  no  useful  purpose;  we 
cannot  wm. 

I  take  the  well  not  because  I  hope  to 
change  any  votes,  but  it  is  critical  to  mc 
that  I  fight  desperately  against  the  proc- 
ess that  systematically  and  methodically 
and  slowly  drains  the  life  out  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  here  on  the  floor.  Thei-e 
is  a  cjTiicism  that  sets  to  and  that  de- 
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LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes) . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  To  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  rather  than  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility with  courage  and  conviction, 
we  then  talk  about  the  militai-y  threat  to 
our  countiy  and  say,  "We  are  becoming 
a  second-rate  power." 

If  we  need  to  understand  the  reality, 
we  are  a  third-rate  power  right  now  in 
terms  of  our  ability  to  sustain  life.  We 
are  a  third-rate  power  in  our  ability  to 
deal  with  human  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  a  tliird-rate  power  in  many 
ot  the  areas  that  speak  to  the  human 
misery  of  people. 

This  Ls  the  Bicentennial  Year.  Is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  fighting 
valiantly  to  make  sure  that  democracy 
is  real?  No.  The  Bicentennial  has  become 
a  sham,  a  justification  for  selling  red, 
white,  and  blue  everything;  but  we  do 
not  face  the  reaUty  that  democracy  must 
be  real  for  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  are  losing  faith 
in  our  CJovernment.  They  are  losing  faith 
in  you  and  me.  You  and  I  know  why  they 
are,  because  many  of  us  have  lost  faith 
in  ourselves. 

We  no  longer  have  the  will  to  stand  up 
because  in  a  few  short  months  we  have 
to  face  election,  and  many  of  us  stand 
in  fear  and  trepidation  that  anything 
controversial  will  deny  us  the  ability 
to  return  to  this  House.  Many  of  us  are 
already  dead,  so  to  leave  will  not  detract 
in  any  way  from  this  body. 

Many  of  us  have  already  lost  the  will 
to  fight  back.  However,  I  hope  we  still 
have  the  ability  to  hope  that  we  can 
change  the  world  and  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  stniggle  with  resjiect  to  issues 
that  are  real  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  is  very  modest;  but  it  is  an 
effort  to  say,  let  the  budget  reflect  the 
human  condition.  Let  our  priorities  re- 
flect human  problems. 

Mr.  c:hairman,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
attacked  from  outside.  We  are  being  de- 
stroyed from  within. 

I  realize  that  this  speech  is  not  cal- 
culated to  win  votes  from  people  who 
have  already  determined  that  the 
amendment  is  not  going  to  pass. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  have 
my  ability  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Let  us 
deal  with  the  reality  of  human  mi.sery." 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  fir.st  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  for  Ills  stand.  I  think  perhaps  a 
few  of  us  would  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  he  has  said,  but  I  hope  there 
would  not  be  many  of  us  who  would  dis- 
agree with  his  statement  with  respect  to 
the  human  condition. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  who 
will  soon  vote  any  way  tliey  see  fit,  but 
there  are  Members  who  still  believe  in 
the  basic  values,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  try  to  see  that  they  are  realized 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  re- 
alize that  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 


is  one  of  those  freshmen  Congressmen 
that  I  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellumsi 
has  expii-ed. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  sitting  Jiere.  and  I  wish  that  the 
whole  House  could  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  I  wish,  too,  that  I 
had  his  eloquence  and  his  fine  mind.  It 
was  a  magnificent  statement,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  take  this  time  to 
point  out  that  the  Holtzman  amend- 
ment has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors;  the  Council  on  Na- 
tional Priorities;  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens;  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  State,  County,  and  Munici- 
pal Employees,  AFL-CIO;  and  I  am  told 
the  United  Auto  Workers. 

It  certainly  is  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  recognizing  human  values,  and  I  do 
hope  that  tlie  eloquent  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Dellums) 
will  have  some  effect  in  passing  fhe 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  remarks  delivered  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Berkele.v. 
Calif.  I  fully  .support  the  gentleman's  in- 
dictment of  the  freshman  class  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  it  was  an  excel- 
lent epitaph  for  that  group.  But  I  do  not 
accept  in  any  way,  the  indictment  the 
gentleman  has  laid  upon  the  great  Na- 
tion that  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  hLs  criticism  is  totally  misplaced. 
I  think  it  comes  to  this  House  with  par- 
ticular bad  grace  because,  quite  frankly, 
this  Nation  over  the  years  has  done  more 
to  bring  freedom  to  more  people  than 
any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  We  have  done  it  with  dollars  paid 
by  taxpayers  who  are  employed  and  who 
now  are  paying  out  an  average  of  44 
percent  of  their  income  in  taxes  each 
year  in  order  to  finance  government  pro- 
gi-ams  not  at  the  spending  level  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  wants,  but  never- 
theless at  a  level  never  before  seen  except 
in  America.  We  have  tried  to  help  oiu- 
people  in  need. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  and  to  the  deprivation 
of  rights,  but  let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment and  no  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  will  not  find  anybody  out  of 
work  there,  .so  there  is  no  need  for  pen- 
sions or  for  health  benefits.  They  get 
what  they  are  given  by  theii*  govern- 
ment, a  government  that  denies  their 
freedom,  and  the  Russian  people  take  it, 
like  it  or  not. 

Ask  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  what  kind  of  a 
commentary  he  would  make?  Would  he 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? I  doubt  that  really. 
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Yes,  this  is  our  Bicentennial  Year  and 
yes  there  are  many  people  who  would 
use  our  flag  and  wrap  themselves  up 
in  it,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Members  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  do  not  agree  with  the  point-by- 
point  indictment  of  America  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  makes.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  a  right 
to  speak  for  himself,  and  I  suspect  that 
some  Members  of  the  House  do  endorse 
the  words  that  he  just  poured  forth 
in  ringing  phrases  upon  the  Record. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  endorse  those 
kind  of  words  can  do  so,  but  there  are 
many  here  who  do  not  agree. 

A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  the 
great  British  Prime  Ministers,  Winston 
Churchill,  was  confronted  by  a  group 
of  women  from  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Organization,  a  group  that 
had  a  special  interest  of  its  o^ai.  They 
asked  to  speak  with  him  and  were 
ushered  Into  a  great  room  at  No.  10 
Downing  Street.  One  of  the  ladies,  after 
the  introductory  remarks,  stood  up  in 
the  back  of  the  room  and  said,  "Is  it  true, 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  if  all  of  the 
brandy  you  have  consumed  in  your  life- 
time were  brought  into  this  Chamber, 
that  it  would  fill  half  of  this  room?" 

And  he  looked  the  woman  straight  in 
the  eye  and  he  said,  "So  little  done,  so 
much  left  to  do." 

Members  of  the  House,  there  is  a  lot 
left  to  do  in  this  country.  We  do  have 
many  problems  to  solve.  But  I  think  we 
have  done  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  think 
we  deserve  the  castigation  we  heard  from 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

We  are  preparing  to  pass  the  budget 
resolution.  Many,  if  not  all  of  us,  have 
differences  on  how  best  to  allocate  our 
funds.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  stand  here 
and  have  my  country  besmirched  in  the 
name  of  politics.  The  gentleman  from 
California  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self. I  admire  the  gentleman's  speaking 
ability,  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  great 
orators  in  the  House,  the  gentleman 
speaks  with  eloquence  and  with  convic- 
tion, but  the  gentleman  is  wrong,  you 
are  damnably  wrong  in  the  indictment 
you  have  made  against  America. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  emotional  feehng 
has  calmed  down.  I  feel  quite  calm  and 
rational,  at  least. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  is  a  change  from 
your  condition  when  you  last  spoke. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  like  to  think  that  I 
am  always  rational.  I  would  like  to  sim- 
ply state  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, when  you  talk  about  shame,  and 
those  of  you  on  the  right,  when  you  talk 
about  waving  the  fiag,  all  I  know  is  what 
has  happened. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  you  join  me  in 
holding  the  flag  up  instead  of  trampling 
it  down? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Then  good,  let  us  do 
that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  further  to  tiie 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  am  sure  of  and  that  is  the  fact  of  my 
right  to  take  that  well  of  the  House  and 
make  statements  and  express  my  own 
convictions  without  fear. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  do  not 
deny  the  gentleman  the  right  to  speak 
his  convictions  but  I  do  have  the  equal 
right  not  to  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's courtesy  for  tiling  me  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  will  get  the  gentle- 
man time  if  he  needs  more  time.  I  do  not 
in  any  way  question  the  gentleman's 
right  to  speak,  I  will  say  to  the  graitie- 
man  from  California.  I  question  what  he 
said.  I  do  not  even  question  his  motiva- 
tions. I  know  his  actions  are  well  in- 
tended. But  he  was  wrong.  He  was  wrMig 
then,  and  he  is  wrong  now,  and  a  century 
from  now  when  we  celebrate  300  years  of 
America's  existence,  this  Nation  will  still 
be  the  best  example  of  freedom  for  all 
peoples  histoiy  has  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  each  time  there  is  an 
argument  around  the  issue  of  priorities, 
someone  stands  on  the  floor  and  says 
there  is  no  imemployment  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  response  to  that  is.  What  dif- 
ference does  that  make  when  there  are 
9  million  people  in  this  coimtry  who  are 
unemployed? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  now  know  the  meaning  of  my  state- 
ment and  the  difference  between  the  So- 
viet and  American  systems,  then  I  could 
never  explain  it  to  the  gentleman  ade- 
quately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

^tiitf*  it 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland's 
words  be  taken  down  in  his  last  pres- 
entation. I  think  that  they  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  I  think 
that  they  insulted  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  make  that  request  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  inform  the  Chair  precise- 
ly what  words  he  has  in  mind?  Were 
they  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

Mr.  CON'yERS.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  were  the  words  spoken  during  the 
time  that  he  was  speaking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  have* 
to  advise  the  gentleman  that  It  is  now 
too  late  to  make  any  point  of  order  on 
those  words,  since  there  has  been  inter- 
vening debate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  I 
have  always  been  philosophical  oppo- 
nents, but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
gentleman  has  violated  the  courtesy  that 
we  have  extended  to  each  other.  The 


gentleman  said  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
his  time  that  he  would  extend  apprc^ri- 
ate  time  to  allow  the  gentleman  from 
CaUf  omia  to  respond. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man took  personally  the  statements  that 
I  made  and  chose  to  respond  in  the 
fashion  that  he  did.  I  believe  in  democ- 
racy very  powerfully  and  very  strongly. 
That  is  why  I  can  stand  here  and  make 
my  statement  because  I  feel  I  am  free  to  • 
make  that  statement.  Anytime  someone 
challenges  my  right  to  do  it,  I  question 
his  desire  to  maintain  tlie  principles  and 
concepts  of  democracy. 

I  would  only  point  out  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  process  is  not 
in  our  ability  to  constantly  place  this 
country  in  juxtaposition  to  the  Soviet 
Union  witli  respect  to  the  Issues  of  saber 
rattling  and  missile  rattling.  But  the 
most  powerful  ability  to  export  democ- 
racy in  the  world  is  for  us.  in  fact,  to 
make  democracy  real  in  this  coimti-y,  to 
address  the  human  misery  that  is  real  in 
this  country.  That  would  not  be  solved 
by  building  bombs  and  more  missiles  and 
by  developing  a  huge  military  budget. 

I  did  not  indict  America;  I  indicted  the 
Congress  in  its  inability  to  represent  the 
American  people,  because  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  10  years  in  front  of 
the  Congress.  I  wish  the  American  peo- 
ple's views  were  reflected  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  are  so  thoroughly  isolated  and  re- 
moved from  the  reality  of  the  misery  of 
peoples  of  this  coimtry  that  they  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  concerns  of  the 
people  of  America. 

But  I  take  my  right  to  stand  In  this 
well  and  express  my  views  and  express 
my  fedlng  with  as  much  power,  with  as 
much  conviction,  and  with  as  much  in- 
t^rity  as  I  can,  and  I  yield  to  no  one,  not 
even  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
regarding  my  right  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  stated  earher  that  peo- 
ple of  my  race  should  feel  good  that  we 
have  been  extended  certain  freedoms  and 
privileges.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  black  people  in  this  country  built 
America — ^built  on  the  backs  of  our  slav- 
ery. I  never  got  my  40  acres  and  a  mule, 
and  neither  did  the  other  25  or  30  mil- 
Uon  black  people  in  this  coimtry. 

The  wonderful,  beautiful  thing  about 
freedom  is  we  carmot  compromise  it.  We 
caimot  make  It  half  freedom  or  three- 
quarters  freedom.  Once  we  start  walk- 
ing down  that  road  to  freedom,  we  have 
to  continue  imtil  everybody  is  free.  So 
do  not  give  me  that  line  about  compro- 
mising, where  somebody  has  patted  me 
on  my  head,  and  that  there  are  a  few  of 
us  In  the  Congress  and  we  should  feel 
good.  The  reality  is  that  imtil  we  deal 
with  all  25  million  himgry  people  in  this 
counti-y  and  the  one-third  in  America 
who  are  illiterate,  we  have  not  done  the 
job. 

We  are  still  in  the  proces  of  develop- 
ing and  evolving  freedom.  We  do  not 
have  It  in  this  country  as  yet.  'What  the 
Bicentermial  ought  to  be  about  is  not  our 
standing  on  our  laurels  of  the  past  200 
years  but  making  sure  that  if  we  endure 
through  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  we,  in  fact,  made  democracy 
mean  more  than  these  few  moniunents 
we  have  aroimd  Wasliington,  D.C.,  and 
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that  the  people  of  th  s  country  can  have 
their  Interest  restore^  and  their  feelings 
about  their  politicians  restored.  Right 
now  they  are  cynici£l  and  do  not  have 
faith  in  their  politicialis  because  we  stand 
around  and  pontificate  and  attack  each 
other  rather  than  th(  i  problems  that  are 
real. 

I  appreciate  the  ch  allenge  because  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
stand  and  fight.  Hel  gave  me  renewed 
coiirage.  Every  time  ftie  gentleman  from 
Maryland  stands  up,  iie  gentleman  from 
California  will  be  there  to  fire  the  op- 
posing volley. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDErI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michlga  n. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr(.  Chairman,  clearly 
there  is  no  need  for  ii  le  to  defend  my  ar- 
ticulate colleague,  tlie  gentleman  from 
California,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
entire  House  to  examine  the  remarks 
that  have  been  mad;.  They  will  be  re- 
ported in  full  and  I  hope  not  too  skill- 
fully abridged  when  they  appear  in  the 
Record  tomorrow.  Even  though  it  came 
late,  let  the  House  determine  whether 
my  request  to  have  th  e  words  taken  down 
was  an  appropriate  Bnd  considered  re- 
sponse. "ITie  gentleman  from  Maryland 
did  a  very  serious  dis  service  to  this  body 
In  the  way  that  he  replied  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  t  lat  the  gentlewom- 
an be  given  1  additic  nal  minute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  { entleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  ai  id  I  shall  not  object, 
I  think  it  is  high  tin  le  tliat  we  get  back 
to  the  business  at  ha:  id,  and  any  further 
request  for  addition;  il  time  will  be  ob- 
jected to  by  this  Member. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  :  s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gi  ntleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objec  tion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yie  d? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEI^.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yo^k. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoiilan. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  that  I  do  not  tliink 
that  thii^is  just  a  blick-white  affair. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  N(  w  I  demand  those 
remarks  be  taken  d<  wn,  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
I  am  not  going  to  s  and  here  and  have 
the  gentleman  lectur ;  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN. '  rhe  gentleman  from 
Maryland  demands  ,he  words  be  taken 
down? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  M :.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand that  the  gei  tleman's  words  be 
taken  down. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  to  s  peak  out  of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  words. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  ]  Ir.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ;o  withdraw  my  re- 
martc. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair  un- 


derstand that  the  gentleman  desires  to 
withdraw  the  remark? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  Is  correct,  the 
remarks  that  the  gentleman  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like- 
wise make  a  similar  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  characterization 
of  the  gentleman  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  his  remark  be  withdrawn  from 
the  record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  complete  my  remarks,  I  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
were  offensive,  not  only  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Deilttms), 
but  to  every  Member  of  this  body  and  I 
personally  take  offense  at  them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  Holtz- 
man  amendment,  because  what  we  have 
seen  in  this  debate  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
agreement about  the  direction  we  should 
take.  The  word  "freedom"  was  talked 
about  here  and  freedom  of  the  minorities 
and  poor  people. 

Tell  me  about  freedom  for  the  woman 
who  is  pregnant  and  has  in  her  womb 
the  beginnings  of  life  and  cannot  afford 
the  higli  protein  foods  to  stave  off  the 
risk  of  mental  retardation  and  other 
birth  defects. 

Tell  me  about  freedom  for  the  young 
couple  that  is  looking  for  a  hou.se  as  they 
start  their  life  together. 

Tell  me  about  the  freedom  of  those  who 
are  sending  their  children  to  an  educa- 
tional system,  only  to  learn  that  that  ed- 
ucational system,  because  it  is  starved 
for  money  cannot  provide  that  educa- 
tion. 

Tell  me  about  that  freedom.  Where 
does  it  say  we  must  lower  the  standards 
of  this  coimtry  to  meet  this  budget? 
Where  does  it  say  there  are  those  that 
come  after  us  who  cannot  have  tlie  same 
opportunities  we  have  had?  That  Ls  what 
this  budget  says.  That  is  what  this  an- 
chor of  defense  spending  has  given  us. 

Tell  us  about  the  taxpayers.  We  al- 
ways hear  about  them.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  taxpayer  that  is  paying  all-time  high 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  a  health  care 
system  that  does  not  work  and  is  suck- 
ing 8  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  taxpayer  who  is 
shouldering  the  B-1  bomber.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  taxpayer  that  is  shouldering 
the  missile  systems.  Give  them  back  tha  t 
money,  because  they  will  be  secure,  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  McKiNNEY)  said,  if  this  coun- 
try has  the  will,  it  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world;  but  when  our  will  is 
going  to  be  broken,  we  are  not  worth 
a  damn  and  we  are  going  to  break  the 


will  of  those  citizens.  We  are  going  to 
break  the  will  of  those  people  who  can- 
not read.  We  are  going  to  break  the  will 
of  the  people  that  cannot  find  a  job.  We 
are  going  to  break  the  will  of  those  that 
cannot  find  a  house. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  priorities.  When  I  became  Interested 
in  politics  during  the  1960's,  every  poli- 
tician from  every  stream  of  poUtical 
thought  was  talking  about  new  priorities, 
about  changing  the  priorities.  Here  is  our 
chance,  here  is  the  end  of  the  rhetoric. 
I  say  to  these  folks.  We  cannot  go  home 
and  have  new  priorities  if  we  did  not 
vote  to  change  the  priorities.  We  have 
to  talk  about  the  future  of  this  countiy. 
We  caimot  talk  about  phantom  constitu- 
encies who  are  against  Federal  spending. 
Moreover,  as  was  eloquently  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  we 
are  all  against  spending  in  general,  but 
in  particular  cases  we  are  for  it:  but 
those  constituents  will  tell  us  how  to 
spend  Federal  dollars.  When  we  add  it 
up,  they  total  about  what  we  are  spend- 
ing now.  If  anyone  wants  to  pick  off  the 
Federal  budget  in  any  room,  go  ahead, 
because  no  one  can  agree  where  to  make 
those  $30  biUion  cuts  that  we  have  talked 
about;  but  that  is  what  this  amendment 
is  about.  It  is  about  freedom  to  pursue 
the  lype  of  life  that  many  of  us  have 
pm-sued  in  the  past  and  now  vve  are  say- 
ing that  somehow  we  cannot  do  it.  Wc 
camiot  do  it,  because  we  want  a  Defense 
Establishment  that  can  destroy  some- 
body else  some  nine  times  over. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague.  I  think  tiiat  not- 
withstanding all  the  tremendous  talk 
that  has  gone  on,  tliat  this  ajnendment 
is  not  going  to  pass.  Then  what  do  we 
do  from  there? 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  been  talking  about 
for  4  sohd  minutes.  If  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  have  priorities  and  started 
thinking  about  it  in  the  1960's,  then 
there  is  no  way  in  God's  name  tliat  the 
gentleman  can  vote  for  this  budget  res- 
olution and  we  might  as  well  recognize 
that  starting  now. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yieid  to 
tlie  gentlewoman  from  Ne^-  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  this  budget  ought  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  American  people  about  what  the 
Congress  wants  to  do  for  them.  The 
gentleman  from  Marjland  wants  oiu' 
country  to  be  No.  1  in  mihtary  strength, 
but  where  are  we  in  terms  of  the  crime 
rate,  for  example?  Western  Europe  has 
a  much  lower  crime  rate  than  we  have. 
Where  are  we  in  terms  of  employment, 
literacy,  infant  mortality,  hou.sing.  medi- 
cal care?  These  are  the  areas  in  which 
we  should  be  No.  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  MnxEB) 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  anxious  to 
get  moving  here,  and  I  will  take  no  more 
time  than  I  need.  It  appears  to  me  that 
our  debate  has  now  focused  on  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  issues  fac- 
ing us  here  in  the  Congress,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  say  that  things 
are  not  perfect  In  America  today. 

We  are  today  celebrating  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  Bicentennial  Year.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  our  forefathers  had  to  ask 
themselves  whether  things  were  perfect 
as  they  were  then.  Were  they  going  to 
continue  imder  the  king,  or  were  they 
going  to  say,  "No,  things  are  not  per- 
fect"? 

I  am  here  to  tell  the  Members  that  I 
do  not  think  things  are  perfect  in  Amer- 
ica today,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Members  that 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  Congress  which 
will  have  the  courage  to  say  that  things 
can  be  better,  and  say  that  it  Is  not  un- 
patriotic to  say  that  there  are  some 
things  that  are  wrong  and  should  be 
changed. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believe  tiiat  that  Is  a  problem  of  our 
priorities.  I  happen  to  believe  that  our 
priorities  are  wrong,  and  I  believe  that  at 
least  we  should  listen  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case.  If  we  are  going 
to  give  any  consideration  to  what  hap- 
pened some  200  years  ago,  then  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  should  feel  that  it  is  un- 
patriotic to  say  that  we  should  admit  It 
and  see  that  they  are  changed, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  suppoi-t  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentiewoman 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  perfecting  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chauman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

BECOBOED    VOTE 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  85,  noes  317, 
not  vothig  30,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  209] 

AYES— 85 

Abzug 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Addabbo 

Praser 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Calif. 

Cb«en 

Obey 

Aspin 

Markin 

Ottlnger 

BadUlo 

Harrington 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Helstoskl 

Richmond 

Blouin 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Roncalio 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  John 

Keys 

Roybal 

Burton,  PhlUlp  Koch 

Ryan 

Carney 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Carr 

Lundlne 

Scheuer 

Chisholm 

McHugh 

Seiberllng 

Clay 

McKlnney 

Solarz 

CoUins,  ni. 

Magulre 

Stark 

Conyers 

Melcher 

Stokes 

Gorman 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

CorneU 

Meyner 

Thompson 

Dellums 

MezTlnsky 

Udall 

Diggs 

MUler,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

Drlnan 

Mineta 

Vanik 

Early 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Moffett 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Ga. 

EUberg 

Moss 

Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

CSawson,  Del 
Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Oonable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Danifc,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielvi,  N.J. 

Danielso:: 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing.  Va. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Penwick 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Plorlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Forsyth* 


NOES— 317 

Fountain 
Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gold  water 

Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

HamUton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hightower 
HUIU 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Cttla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kazen 
Kmaj 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
MeCaory 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnish 
Mink 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 


Mosher 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patten.  N.J. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
mckle 
Pike 
Poage 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reg\ila 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenboover 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roonejr 
Rose 

RostenkowsU 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Scbneebtii 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellui 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N0br. 
Snyder 
SpeUinan 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
TTUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 

Wlrth 

Yates 

Young,  Te.x 

Wright 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Wydler 

Yoving,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bdl 

Hubert 

Nix 

BevUl 

Henderson 

Pepper 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hlnshaw 

Riegle 

de  la  Garza 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Esch 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sarbanes 

Eshleman 

Ketchum 

Sikes 

Flowers 

Lujan 

Simon 

Gradlson 

Macdonald 

Skubltz 

Harsha 

Madden 

White 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Wilson,  Tex 

Mr.  AuCOIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  perfecting  amendments  were 
rejected. 

TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PEBFECTING  AMENDMEin'  OFFERED  BT 
MB.  BURI£SON   OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  BURLESON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : . 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BuKLESOK  of  Texas:  Page  4,  line  19,  strike 
out  of  the  dollar  figure  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "»790,000"; 

Page  4.  Une  20,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$760,000,000  "; 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$449,871,000,000 '; 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$413,235.000,000' ; 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  doUar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$48,425,000,000": 

Page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$709,700,000,000  '; 
and 

Page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$63,500,000,000 ". 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  participated  in  the  general  dt- 
bate,  and  I  had  intended  to  direct  my  re  - 
maiiES  to  the  few  Members  I  thought 
might  be  Interested,  but  not  many  of 
them  were  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
they  had  all  been  here,  there  still  would 
not  have  been  many.  But  also  at  that 
time,  during  the  general  debate  we  heard 
many  of  the  Memb^'s  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adahs)  on 
the  splendid  job  he  has  done  in  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  join  in  that  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and 
would  add  that  our  chairman,  Mr.  Adams, 
Is  one  of  the  most  diUgent  men  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  has  done  a  splendid  job 
and  a  dedicated  job.  I  also  extend  my 
compliments  to  the  minority  for  their 
cooperation  In  these  efforts. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  those 
that  I  thought  might  be  negative,  that 
I  voted  for  this  resolution  in  committee. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Member  is  go- 
ing to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  all  of  the 
things  that  are  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  terribly  compUcated.  But  I  do 
think  this  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
which  It  has  never  had  before  to  try  to 
get  some  handholds  on  our  fiscal  affairs, 
and  I  want  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 
If  we  do  not  do  so,  then  we  have  lost  an 
opportunity  and  we  might  as  well  repeal 
the  whole  business,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  we  would  start  from  then  because 
we  have  not  done  too  well  under  these 
partisan  procedures.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  "strongly  support  the  procedural  aspects 
of  this  resolution  and,  hopefully,  the  res- 
olution itself. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I 
amendment     which 
fimdlng  which  was 
mlttee  by  one  vote, 
that  was  ofifered  in 
distinguished 
ber  of  the  committed 
to  12.  What  it  does 
to  outlays  and  $4 
authority.  This  is  in 
billion  in  budget 
billion  in  outlays  foi 

Those  Members  w 
will  find  that  in 
of  the  committee 
in  budget  authority 
has  to  do  with  publi^; 
first  Item,  more 
mer  youth 
emplojTnent,  job 
comprehensive 
jobs.    Increase    for 
grant  program, 
sources  public  work.s 
tion  of  highway  pr 
Istration    proposal. 
Emergency  Housing 
funding  totals  $11.4 
thority  and  $3.2 

Those  are  the 
the  $3.2  billion  in 
lion  in  budget 
whatever  it  Is  for,  I 
hi  the  committee 


im  here  offering  an 
would     eliminate 
idopted  in  the  com- 
This  is  the  funding 
t  le  committee  by  our 
minority  leader,  a  mem- 
It  was  adopted  13 
s  add  $2,200,000,000 
2(10,000,000  to  budget 
addition  to  the  $4  !1. 
authority  and  over  $3 
public  service  jobs. 
Iko  may  be  interested 
api  endix  E  on  page  97 
re])ort  the  $4 ',2  bllUon 
qnd  $3  billion  outlays 
service  jobs  as  the 
monfey  is  added  for  sum- 
emplojTn*  nt,  older  Americans 


opi  lortvmitles  program, 
employment  and  training 
EPA    construction 
Inctease  for  water  re- 
program,  accelera- 
o^ram  above  admin- 
and    extension    of 
Act.  This  increased 
)illlon  In  budget  au- 
billion  In  outlays. 
ld(  ntifled  purposes  of 
01  tlays  and  $11.4  bU- 
authoi  ity.  Added  to  that— 
(  0  not  know — it  says 
rer  ort. 


Additional  pendln 
distributed  to  the  appjoprlat 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  h  ive  been  aware  that 
inflation  is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  that  we  hav2  in  this  countiy.  I 


probably  could  have 


time  to  present  my  ci  .se  than  to  have  fol- 


lowed the  emotional 


lier  on  the  last  ame  idment  that  had  to 


do  with  jobs.  I  jusi 
Congress  is  going  to 


priate  money  in  tie  total  amount  of 
$15.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $6.2 
billion  in  outlays. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "^he  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expued. 

(At  the  request  of  i/lr.  Waggonner,  and 
by  unanimous  conse:  it,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas  was  allowed  qo  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  ol  Texas.  I  think  that 


if  we  stopped  this 


around  with  this  cou  itry,  it  would  adjust 
Itself.  I  have  faith    n  the  resiliency  of 


the  American  people 


and  if  we  leave  it  alone,  it  will  work;  it 


always  has.  We  are 


recession.  We  do  net  have  to  take  the 
administration's  woid  or  anybody  else's 


word.  Just  look  at 


coming   out   of   uneknploj-ment — slowly, 
yes;  intolerably  liigi,  yes;  but  we  are 


coming  out.  We  are 


the  inflationai"y   cri>is.  Inventories  are 


being  built  up.  If  we 


this  Federal  spending,  we  can  get  this 
deficit  down  to  a  mai  lageable  level  where 
when  the  Federal  Government  goes  out 
into  the  private  nion  ;y  market  to  boiTOw 
money  in  competiticn  with  private  bor- 
rowei-s,  private  borrowers  will  have  a 


chance  for  capital 


formation,  and  cap  tal  expansion,  and 
that  is  what  is  neeied  in  this  coimtry. 
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;  obs  Programs:  (to  be 
e  function.  .  .  . 


picked  out  a  better 


demonstration  ear- 


do  not  think  this 
authorize  or  appro- 


business  of  fooUng 


and  In  our  system. 


coming  out  of  this 


the  facts.  We  are 


also  leveling  off  in 


can  cut  out  some  of 


Investment,  capital 


With  more  than  30 
paclty  in  plants  and 


percent  of  our  ca- 
factorles  being  Idle, 


It  Is  needed  over  the  long  range.  If  we  are 
going  to  look  to  the  short  range,  a  rem- 
edy or  a  band-aid  treatment,  we  are  not 
even  going  to  find  that  In  this  House.  But 
we  are  running  the  risk  of  pumping  all 
of  this  money  out  into  the  economic 
blood  stream  of  this  Nation  which  might 
not  have  an  advantageous  effect.  Yes, 
even  admitting  on  theory  that  it  fur- 
nishes the  jobs  that  they  say  it  will,  and, 
of  course,  I  am  not  sure  it  does. 

But  these  jobs  may  not  produce  any- 
thing. I  heard  it  said  In  the  last  debate 
yesterday  on  this  defense  amendment 
that  the  military  production  produced 
nothing.  What  does  that  funding  pro- 
duce? I  would  just  as  soon  accept  the 
statement  that  it  costs  $26,000  to  create 
one  $10,000  job  as  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  number  of  jobs  will  be 
furnished  which  this  resolution  calls  for 
In  the  first  place.  Here  again  we  come  up 
with  all  these  unsubstantiated  figures.  All 
the  inquiries  I  have  made  have  not  re- 
.sulted  In  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Surely  the  Members  must  be  hearing 
from  their  constituents  that  they  are  a 
little  bit  discouraged  that  we  are  going 
to  run  these  huge  deficits  year  after 
year,  destroying  the  confidence  of  our 
people  in  our  ability  to  govern  our- 
selves. I  think  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
timity  for  us  to  show  this  country  mod- 
eration, keeping  in  mind  that  we  have 
all  this  other  money  for  jobs  in  this 
budget.  And  I  am  not  removing  that 
other  funding.  I  am  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  It  but  I  am  not  disturb- 
ing it.  But  I  hope  we  can  get  this  budget 
down  below  the  $50  billion  deficit  that 
we  started  out  with.  We  started  with  $49 
billion  and  we  added  $1.6  billion  yes- 
terday. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  offset  a 
little  of  that.  My  amendment  v.ould  lower 
the  deficit  by  $2.2  billion.  Here  i."?  an  op- 
portunity to  show  the  Nation  that  we 
have  an  awareness  of  a  fiscal  responsi- 
bility that  we  are  not  showing  with  any 
great  flying  colors  at  this  time.  So  I  hope 
that  we  can  show  our  people  and  give 
encouragement  to  the  coimtry  and  to  the 
Nation  that  we  are  responsible,  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  because  that  Is 
.money  not  needed. 

Mr.  CNEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  greatly 
upset  and  surprised  If  the  Hoase  were 
ever  to  adopt  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  offered 
the  amendment  he  is  seeking  to  vacate, 
in  the  committee.  It  Included  $4.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $2.2  billion  in 
additional  outlays  for  job  programs.  This 
figm-e  represents  what  would  have  been 
sijent  in  fiscal  year  1977  under  the  public 
works  bill.  That  measure  passed  this 
House  by  a  substantial  margin,  and  it 
was  repassed  over  the  President's  veto  by 
more  than  3  to  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
vote  was  318  to  98.  We  overrode  the  veto 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  fimds  added  by  my  amendment 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  spent 
on  public  works.  They  would  be  avail- 
able for  any  job  productive  program  that 
might  be  reported  by  the  committees,  for 
example  the  small  business  loan,  or  any 
job  creating  legislation. 

The  interesting  factor  is  that  the 
original  public  works  bill  we  voted  on 


was  a  $6.2  billion  package,  which  In- 
cluded public  works,  coimtercycllcal 
fmids  and  sewer  and  water  money.  I  just 
took  that  part  of  the  bill  which  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  had  already 
passed  and  which  the  Senate  had  already 
acted  upon  and  which  no  doubt  eventu- 
ally is  going  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
because  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  $6.2 
billion  that  it  is  going  to  be  law. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man would  offer  an  amendment  of  this 
type.  If  the  gentleman  prevails,  there 
will  be  no  public  works  program. 

I  say  to  this  House  that  we  acted,  in 
my  opinion,  with  great  restraint  in  this 
area.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson). 
The  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  with  respect 
to  oiu-  Nation's  current  state  of  economic 
health  is  almost  akin  to  that  of  the  man 
who  suddenly  found  himself  more  des- 
perately ill  than  he  had  been  in  35  years. 
He  went  to  the  doctor  and  pleaded  for 
some  immediate  medication  and  help. 
The  doctor  prescribed  certain  medication 
and  after  a  few  weeks  the  patient  began 
to  feel  slightly  better.  He  still  was  not 
well,  but  when  the  doctor  came  for  his 
next  visit,  the  man  said,  "Go  away.  Stop 
meddling  with  my  health.  I  don't  need 
any  of  your  medicine.  I'm  feeling  some 
better  and  that  proves  I  wasn't  very  sick 
in  the  first  place." 

Admittedly,  we  have  seen  some  hope- 
ful improvement  in  the  economy.  Largely 
this  Is  due  to  initiatives  taken  by  this 
Congress  last  year.  Unemployment  is 
down  from  a  high  that  it  reached  last 
summer  of  almost  9  percent,  to  approxi- 
mately IV2  percent.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  are  well?  The  jobless  rate  still  is  worse 
than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  the  building 
trades,  unemployment  still  hovers  at 
about  17  percent.  In  certain  areas,  it  is  as 
high  as  30  percent. 

Are  we  now  to  say  that,  since  condi- 
tions are  slightly  improved,  Congress  has 
no  further  responsibility?  I  think  not. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out. 
tliis  House  has  voted  on  three  separate 
occasions  for  a  job-stimulating  package 
including  accelerated  construction  of 
needed  public  works.  On  each  of  those 
occasions,  and  once  in  the  overriding  of  a 
veto,  the  House  voted  by  better  than 
3  to  1  in  favor  of  such  a  package  further 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  through 
providing  jobs  for  America's  unemployed 
working  force.  Yet  the  Senate  failed  by 
thee  votes  to  override,  and  that  program 
has  been  stymied  by  a  small  minority. 

Shall  we  now  adopt  the  Burleson 
amendment  and  foreclose  further  con- 
sideration of  such  a  package?  One  is 
ready  to  be  presented  to  the  House.  It  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. It  is  because  of  this  that  the 
majority  leader's  provision  was  in- 
coiT>orated  into  this  budget.  It  is  this  pro- 
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vision  which  the  Burleson  amendment 
would  remove. 

Let  me  review  again  these  charts  that 
we  discussed  the  day  before  yesterday. 
V/e  can  set  very  graphically  where  oui' 
money  is  going.  The  most  rapidly  rising 
item  in  the  budget  is  an  item  called 
"income  security."  Since  1969  it  has 
grovin  from  $37  billion  to  $137  billion, 
far  overshadowing  defense  as  the  major 
item  in  the  budget.  It  has  grown  by 
250  percent.  Why?  Because  we  have  had 
such  intolerably  high  unemployment,  be- 
cause we  have  tolerated  a  severe  eco- 
nomic recession,  because  we  have  not 
done  enough  to  put  Americans  back  to 
work.  Some  $45  bUlion  of  this  money  goes 
out  in  imemployment  compensation  and 
related  welfare  costs.  Are  we,  my  col- 
leagues, t6  take  the  position  that  it  is 
all  right  to  spend  $45  billion  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  welfare,  but  it 
is  not  all  right  to  allow  $2.2  billion  to 
create  jobs  for  unemployed  Americans? 
I  believe,  and  I  think  we  all  believe, 
that  the  average  American  does  not  want 
to  be  on  the  imemployment  compensa- 
tion rolls.  He  would  rather  be  on  the 
payrolls.  He  would  rather  be  on  the  tax- 
paying  rolls.  Surely  it  makes  fiscal  sense 
to  spend  this  relatively  smaller  amount 
of  money  for  job-creating  activities,  par- 
ticularly when  most  of  the  jobs  would 
be  created  In  the  private  sector. 

Let  us  now  look  briefiy  at  the  second 
chart.  It  depicts  the  deficit — and  what 
it  could  be  at  lower  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  able  to  project  a  con- 
siderably smaller  deficit  than  we  had  last 
year,  down  approximately  one-third, 
from  about  $75  bilhon  to  $50  billion.  This 
is  because  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  7V2  percent.  But  if  un- 
emploj-ment  were  at  6  percent,  on  the 
very  same  level  of  authorized  expendi- 
tures, that  deficit  would  be  $28  biUion. 
If  it  were  down  to  5  percent,  that  deficit 
would  be  $12  billion.  If  we  were  able  to 
reach  only  4  percent,  there  would  be  no 
deficit.  There  would  be  a  surplus. 

Does  it  not  therefore  make  sense  to 
spend  some  seed  money  to  allow  people 
to  find  useful  employment?  I  think  it 
does. 

Even  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
about  which  some  of  us  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, is  directly  amenable  to  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  this  country.  The  more 
Americans  at  work,  the  more  are  paying 
into  the  fund. 

The  next  chart  hjiwthecates.  for  sake 
of  comparison,  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate  and  projects  the  fund's 
balance  into  1981.  Let  us  look  at  three 
analogies. 

If  unemployment  stayed  at  7!2  per- 
cent, at  its  present  level,  by  1981  there 
would  be  a  $14.8  blUion  deficit  in  that 
fmid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expu-ed. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  were  able  to  work  unemployment 
down  to  5.2  percent,  which  is  where  it 
traditionally  has  been  In  a  reasonably 
healthy  economy,  we  would  have  $7.3 


billion  surplus  in  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  If  we  were  able  to  work  unemploy- 
ment down  to  4V2  percent,  we  would  have 
a  $21.8  billion  surplus  in  1981. 

This  final  chart  shows  those  things 
v.hich  this  Budget  Committee  has  al- 
lowed in  economically  stimulative  ac- 
tivities above  the  President's  budget.  The 
last  item  listed  is  the  one  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate, $2.2  billion  in  outlays  for  job 
stimulation  in  addition  to  the  other 
things  that  this  Congress  has,  in  its  wis- 
dom, decided  that  it  wants  to  do.  Al- 
together, they  create  some  1,149,000  ad- 
ditional jobs  in  the  economy. 

We  think  it  makes  not  only  good  hu- 
manitarian sense;  we  think  it  makes 
good  business  sense  for  the  Nation.  Put 
the  American  people  back  to  work,  give 
the  American  workman  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  paycheck  instead  of  an  unem- 
ployment check.  We  think  most  of  the 
Members  manifestly  beUeve  in  that. 
Three-fourths  or  more  of  them  voted  for 
it  on  three  occasions  last  year  and  this. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  once  wrote: 

The  Christian  Social  Union  here 
Was  very  much  annoyed; 
It  seems  there  Is  some  duty 
Which  we  never  should  avoid; 
So  we  sang  a  lot  of  hymns 
To  help  the  unemployed. 

Most  of  us  are  sufficiently  sophisti- 
cated to  realize  that  the  Nation's  critical 
social  and  economic  problems  will  not  be 
solved  merely  by  the  singing  of  hymns. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  no  on  the  Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  observed,  this  amendment  of  add- 
ing $2.2  billion  to  the  budget  was  ap- 
proved in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  12.  It  was  a  last  minute  addition.  It 
came  in  the  last  day  of  committee  action. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  this  $2.2  billion. 
This  $2.2  billion  will  reduce  our  unem- 
ployment from  7.5  to  7.3  percent.  It  will 
reduce  our  unemployment  by  two- tenths 
of  1  percent,  or  over  $1  bllUon  for  each 
one-tenth  of  1  percent.  In  the  last  year, 
our  unemployment  has  come  down  1.4 
percent,  from  8.9  to  7.5  percent,  without 
any  artificial  stimulus,  or  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  artificial  stimulus. 

In  an  effort  to  phase  out  this  part  of 
the  program,  the  President  has  said,  "I 
will  recommend  that  we  spend  $1.4  bil- 
lion," to  which  the  committee  added  $4.5 
billion,  and  now  this  additional  $2.2  bil- 
lion. There  has  been  an  addition  of  $6.7 
billion  in  outlays  added  to  these  figures 
for  public  service  employment. 

Now,  who  is  going  to  be  hired  by  this 
$2.2  billion?  We  are  told  that  between 
25  and  75  percent  of  the  total  people 
hired  by  this  program  will  be  people  in 
local  and  State  governments  who  were 
laid  off  by  these  governments  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  some  efficiency.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  is  rehire  a  lot  of  political  Job- 
holders. T^ey  are  not  permanent  jobs, 
and  when  we  spend  money  on  jobs  that 
are  not  permanent  Jobs,  it  does  not  add 
to  productivity;  it  adds  to  inflation. 

Let  us  get  sc«ne  perspective  on  where 


these  budgets  stand.  Our  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  were  about  $325  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1976,  it  will  be  about  $375  bU- 
lion. That  is  an  Increase  of  15  percent  in 

I  year.  The  President's  pr£«ram  for  fiscal 
year  1977  will  be  about  $396  billion,  which 
is  an  additional  5.7  percent  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  The  committee's  budget 
of  $415  bilhon — about  that  amount  now, 
at  this  time — is  an  additional  10.8  per- 
cent over  this  year's  15-percent  increase: 

Where  has  the  cost-of-living  gone 
in  this  time?  We  are  adding  both, 
15-percent  increase  this  year  and  about 

II  percent  by  the  budget  we  are 
considering,  to  our  Federal  budgets. 
"Where  has  the  cost-of-Uving  gone  in 
the  same  period  of  time?  In  calen- 
dar year  1975,  the  cost-of-living  went  up 
the  CPI — Consumer  Price  Index — ^has 
gone  up  7.0  percent.  And  at  the  same 
time,  our  budget  went  up  15  percent  In 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  January. 
Februarj',  and  March,  on  an  annualized 
basis,  seasonally  adjusted,  the  CPI  ha.«> 
gone  up  2.9  percent.  Less  than  3  percent 
is  our  inflationary  factor  at  the  present 
time.  But  we  want  to  add  by  this  budget 
11  percent  more  spending.  The  ratio  is 
entirely  out  of  order. 

I  think  maybe  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  might  be  interested  in  one  of 
the  reasons  Jimmy  Carter  got  such  a  big 
vote  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  While 
I  was  home,  the  radio  kept  repeating  one 
record  all  day  long,  "If  you  adopt  the 
measures  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  it  will  add 
$54  billion  a  year  to  our  Federal  budget." 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
Jimmy  Carter  got  such  a  big  vote  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  showed  up  the 
spending  programs  of  some  of  the  other 
Democratic  candidates.  This  was  a  sa- 
lient point.  It  was  supported  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  "Throw  the  spenders 
out,"  was  the  program  supported  in  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Primary  vote. 

And  here  we  are,  adding  15  percent 
this  year  to  last  year's  budget,  and  we 
will  add  another  11  percent  this  year,  by 
the  committee  resolution,  while  the  cost- 
of-living  has  gone  up  at  the  present  time 
less  than  3  percent.  I  think  we  have  oui- 
priorities  entirely  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expUed. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schnee- 
beli  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son). 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  only  to  make  one  point,  and  that 
is  going  back  to  the  old  pump-priming 
days  of  the  1930's.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  speaking  can 
remember  those  days. 

In  1936,  after  we  had  had  4  years  of 
this  pump-priming,  the  unemployment 
figure  was  then  16.9  percent. 

In  1937,  one  of  the  better  years.  It 
dropped  to  14.3  percent. 

Then  in  1938,  with  all  of  these  con- 
tinuing programs,  it  reached  19  percent. 
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there  will  be  no  funds  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  additional  public  service  jobs 
over  and  above  those  provided  in  the 
regular  resolution,  and  there  are  many 
of  us  who  think  that  additional  public 
service  jobs  are  needed. 

So  what  we  are  facing  here  is  a  situa- 
tion where  the  President's  budget  is  pro- 
jecting unemployment  for  the  year  at  7  ^  2 
percent.  We  have  several  programs  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  which 
are  now  coming  back  to  us  from  the 
Senate  in  a  new  form.  If  we  are  not  to 
foreclose  the  opportunity  to  consider  and 
agree  to  those  programs,  we  must  vote 
down  the  Burleson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  terribb' 
important  that  we  go  along  with  this 
provision  in  the  concui'rent  resolution. 
We  should  keep  it  in  the  resolution.  It 
was  put  in  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'NEiLt)  when  the 
resolution  was  before  the  committee.  I 
think  we  ought  to  keep  it  there  and  re- 
ject the  Burleson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr, 
Seiberlingk 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  po.sition  of  tlie 
chaiiTOan  of  the  committee  and  in  op- 
position to  the  amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright  »  made  a  very  cogent  argument. 
However,  I  doubt  if  it  will  impress  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment.  If  they 
had  their  way  tliere  would  be  no  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  welfare  or 
other  Federal  funds  for  aiding  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
lost  their  jobs. 

This  would  get  us  back  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  early  1930s.  Remember  what 
we  were  told  in  those  days?  "Help  the 
unemployed:  Buy  apples." 

The  country  rejected  that  pliilosophy 
a  long  time  ago,  and  I  hope  we  never  go 
back  to  it.  We  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  nobody  goes  without  food  and  the 
necessities  of  life  in  this  countiy,  and  if 
we  are  not  going  to  provide  them  with 
jobs,  then  we  must  come  up  with  some 
other  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  jobs,  and  for 
that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Ms.  Abzug  > . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment the  statement  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 
The  budget  reflects  the  action  of  the 
House  and  tlie  Senate  in  passing,  and  the 
action  of  the  House  in  overriding  tlie  veto 
by  the  President  on  both  public  works 
and  public  employment  jobs.  The  Hou.se 
Public  Works  Committee  has  recently  re- 
enacted — and  tlie  full  House  will  soon  be 
acting  again  on  this  matter — a  public 
works  bill.  The  Senate  has  already  re- 
enacted  the  countercyclical  and  public 
works  bill. 

I  think  this  amendment  represents  a 
very  shortsighted  view  of  the  best  method 
to  promote  a  sound  economy.  The  nature 
of  those  bills  I  have  voted  are  such  tliat 
they  are  directed  toward  industries  in 
this  country  that  have  been  veo'  sorely 


hit  by  the  many  factoi-s  which  have  been 
hampering  our  economy.  These  bills 
would  particularly  stimulate  the  con- 
struction industry,  where  there  is  deep 
imemployment  and  where  there  is  a  most 
serious  need  to  create  activity  in  every 
part  of  the  comitry. 

I  think  that  there  Ls  no  question  that 
this  particular  amendment,  rather  than 
reducing  the  deficit  over  the  long  term, 
would  further  deepen  the  very  deficit 
spending  against  which  the  author  of  the 
amendments  correctly  takes  a  position. 

So  noted  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
failure  to  stimulate  employment  will  re- 
sult in  a  deficit  increase,  by  necessitating 
further  unemployment  compensation 
and  social  welfare  programs;  full  em- 
ployment protection  in  this  country,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  will  mean  reduced  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  increased  tax  rev- 
enues, and  tlie  realization  of  a  balanced 
budget.  I  therefore  urge  that  we  oppose 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Adams  1 .  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  two  minutes. 

I  i-ise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 
I  liope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 

This  is  the  job-stimulus  portion  of  the 
Inidget  resolution.  It  is  very  important  if 
we  want  to  keep  this  recovery  going 
through  1977.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
prentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson>. 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

PERFECTING  .AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK. 
BDREESON  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
mnn.   I  offer  a  iierfecting  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Perfecting 
Burleson  of  '1' 

Page  1,  line 
;u!d  insert  in 

Page  1,  line 
and  insert  in 

Pa<|e  2,  line 
aad  insert  In 

Page  2,  line 
and  in.sert  in 
and 

Page  2,  line 
.nnd  insert   in 


amendment 

>xafi: 
7,  strike  out 

lien  thereof  " 
9,  strike  out 
lieu  thereof 
5,  strike  out 
lieu  thereof 
7,  strike  out 

lieu  thereof  " 


offered     by     Mr. 

the  dollar  fig:nre 
$361,0O0,OOO,0OO"; 

the  dollar  figure 
"$16,800,000,000": 

the  dollar  figure 
'■$52,625,000,000": 

the  dollar  figure 
$713,900,000,000'; 


10,  strike  out  the  dollar  figui-e 
lieu  thereof  "$67,700 .OOO.OOO". 


Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  having  heard  this  amendment 
read  with  all  of  these  figures,  I  must 
explain  that  what  this  means  is  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  recommend- 
ing— I  am  not  too  sure  that  I  was  using 
the  word  coiTectly  at  one  time — to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — and 
being  on  both  of  those  committees.  I 
think  I  can  have  an  objective  view  about 
this — but  what  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  saying  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  that  by  tax  revision, 
the  committee  must  raise  $2  billion  in 
new  re\enues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  new  thing 
around  these  days,  I  leani.  At  least,  it  is 
new  to  me.  We  call  it  tax  expenditures, 

Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  do  not  know  what 
that  means  to  the  Members,  but  tax 
expenditures   means   to   me   that   it   is 
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everything  that  is  left  in  the  taxpayer's 
pocket.  If  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  get  it,  then  it  is  a  tax  expenditure. 

That  is  what  this  is.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  change  tax  expenditures  and 
raise  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  right  now  our  tax  re- 
form bill,  which  is  over  in  the  other 
body,  has  $1.2  billion  in  increased  rev- 
enues in  it.  In  other  w'ords,  we  pick  that 
up  as  a  net  gain  in  revenues. 

I  do  not  see  any  hats  being  thrown  out 
of  the  door  on  the  other  side  to  say  that 
they  are  doing  a  thing  about  this  tax 
reform  bill  that  we  sent  over  there  a 
long  time  ago. 

From  the  message  I  get,  Mr.  Chaii-man, 
the  other  body  will  have  no  part  of  It. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  any  $1.2  billion 
tax  reform  bill  passed.  However,  suppose 
they  do  approve  that  bill.  Then  we  have 
$800  million  more  to  find  some  place 
else,  through  closing  somebody's  loophole. 
Somebody's  loophole  is  another  per- 
centage of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

I  admit  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  appear  in  the  deficit  fig- 
ure, an  increase  of  $2  billion. 

I  had  hoped  we  could  offset  this  in  my 
last  amendment,  that  we  could  save  $2.2 
billion  and  offset  this  figure  and  keep  the 
deficit  figure  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  want  to  use  another  word, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  use  it  for  myself. 
I  want  to  be  honest  about  the  figure 
which  I  support  as  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned.  If  I  went  for  this 
sort  of  funding,  I  would  not  feel  that  I 
was  doing  that.  I  think  it  is  misleading, 
at  least.  Therefore,  I  will  use  a  more 
moderate  term:  It  is  misleading.  Con- 
gress will  not  pass  this  tax  reform 
legislation. 

Now  where  do  we  go?  I  understand  my 
chairman's  views  and  I  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  been  very 
much  opposed  to  this  revenue  raising 
direction. 

I  have  a  concern  about  the  success 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  tell- 
ing other  committees  what  they  should 
do.  I  think  It  harms  the  budget  process 
when  we  get  into  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is 
not  telling  the  authorizing  committee  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by  line 
item  what  they  should  do.  So,  why 
should  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  tell 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
it  must  raise  another  $2  billion  by  way 
of  revenue? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which  has 
great  support  across  this  Nation  and  that 
Is  the  bill  relating  to  the  revenue  on 
estate  taxes. 

The  $60,000  exemption  in  the  estate 
tax  was  enacted  In  1942.  If  the  same 
arithmetic  was  applied  to  it  today — and 
these  are  not  my  figures,  they  are  the 
figures  by  the  experts — whoever  they 
are — then  it  should  now  come  out  to  $210 
million  as  an  exemption  for  estates  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

We  are  asking  in  this  bill  that  we  raise 
the  exemption  from  $60,000  to  a  higher 
figure  so  as  to  be  within  reasonable 
range  under  today's  conditions,  and  un- 
der some  other  conditions  because  this 


is  not  all  there  is  to  the  bill.  Which  comes 
first,  justice  or  the  dead  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment In  its  efforts  to  raise  revenues? 
That  is  what  the  estate  tax  bill  is  all 
about. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  because  we  are  not  going  to 
be  raising  $2  billion  without  a  lot  of 
pain  on  the  part  of  the  already  overbur- 
dened American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offeied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bttbleson)  . 

Mr.  Chaiiman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  no  one  has  greater  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson, 
than  I  have.  I  serve  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am 
surprised,  however,  at  the  amendment 
he  has  offered.  I  must  say  that  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  presents 
this  very  strong,  and,  in  my  humble 
opiruon,  wrong  position,  indicates  why 
the  gentleman  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem.  He  does  it  in  such  a  gentle  way. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  amendment  is  a  means  for  us  to  tell 
the  Senate  to  just  forget  about  the  bill 
we  passed,  the  bill  that  in  fact  would 
raise  about  $1,200,000,000  of  additional 
tax  revenue  by  closing  up  some  of  the  tax 
preferences,  or  tax  expenditures  or  loop- 
holes, depending  upon  what  you  want  to 
call  them.  If  we  pass  this  amendment.  It 
means  that  we  tell  the  Senate,  "Do  not 
worry  about  the  House  tax  reform  bill; 
we  did  not  mean  it;  do  whatever  you 
want  to  do  with  it,  but  do  not  worrj'  about 
the  $1,200,000,000. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  not  as  reform-minded  as  this 
House,  but,  maybe  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
is.  In  any  event,  we  ought  not  to  throw 
in  the  towel  and  say  to  the  Senate,  "Do 
not  worry  about  it,  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  are  not  going  to  raise  any 
new  revenue." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Burleson)  ,  talked  about  a  very  compel- 
Img  matter  having  to  do  with  raising 
the  estate  tax  exemption.  It  is  a  com- 
pelling matter  and  I  intend  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Texas  in  trying  to  do 
something  about  It,  but  there  are  other 
ways  to  do  something  about  it. 

Wd  can  give  some  tax  relief  not  only 
to  the  farmers  and  to  the  small  business- 
men who  need  it,  but  we  can  also  give 
relief  to  a  lot  of  millionaires  who  do  not 
need  it.  If  we  do,  then  that  tax  refonn 
will  be  very  expensive. 

Rather  than  that,  we  can  go  at  it  with 
a  fine  tuning  fork,  rather  than  a  butcher 
knife,  and  give  relief  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  small  businessmen,  without  cost- 
ing the  other  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  in 
lost  revenue. 

I  would  hope  this  committee  would  not 
tell  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
"do  not  worry  about  it,  whatever  it  costs, 
it  does  not  matter.  What  If  the  deficit  is 
another  $3  or  $4  billion,  after  all,  we 
ought  to  do  something  for  the  under- 
privileged millionaires  as  well." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiild  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  Not  because 
it  is  easy  to  raise  $2  blUion  In  new 
revenue,  because  it  is  not.  I  have  on 


occasion  had  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  that  process  and  it  is  very  hard. 
But  if  we  do  not  put  it  in  this  resolution, 
then  we  are  telling  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  not  to 
worry  about  it.  I  have  looked  at  the  un- 
derlying concept  of  the  budget  act  and 
that  act  suggests  that  there  is  reason  to 
be  concerned,  not  only  about  how  much 
money  is  spent,  but  about  how  much 
money  is  raised,  and  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  total  process  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  both  ends, 
I  tliink  we  should  look  at  the  whole 
picture. 

If  we  do  not  look  at  the  part  that  tells 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
stand  firm  and  raise  $2  billion  more  of 
revenue  by  closing  up  some  of  the  tax 
expenditures,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
voting  to  increase  the  budget  deficit  by 
$2  billion.  We  are  saying  we  do  not  care 
how  fair  or  unfair  the  tax  laws  are,  and 
we  do  not  care  about  the  size  of  the  def- 
icit and  the  budget.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Burlesot:  » . 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

PEPFFCn.NC   AM£NDMENT  OFFERED  ET    S-R. 
BURLESON    OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Burlfson  of  Te.\as:  Page  3,  line  19.  strike  out 
the  dollar  figure  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$24,567,000,000"; 

P.iee  3,  line  20,  strike  out  the  dollar  figiira 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "«22,954.000,000  ; 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$39,200,000,000  '; 

Page  3,  line  23.  strike  out  tlae  doUar  figure 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ")|!38,150,000,000'  ; 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$453,971, 000 ,000'; 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$415,335,000,000-: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,525,000,000-  ; 

Page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$711,800,000,000'; 
and 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$65,600,000,000". 

Mr.  BURUSSON  of  Texas  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  these  amendments  do  is  elimi- 
nate $50  million  in  the  resolution  to  gear 
lip  for  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
which  is  not  in  sight.  Some  hearings  have 
been  held  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski)  and  those  hearings  will  be  con- 
tinued for  some  period  of  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  gone  a  long 
period  of  time  on  this  subject,  but  we 
are  not  even  in  sight  of  a  national  health 
insurance  program  as  yet  Why  spend 
$50  million  *o  gear  up  for  sometliing 
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that  we  cannot  even 
the  horizon? 

The  other  $50  millioji 
placed  in  this  bill  is 
Hawkins-Humphrey 
again,  tliis  progi'am  is 
have  plenty  of  time  if 
lation  in  1977 — plenty 
for  either  of  these 
why  add  $100  million 
is  not  necessary  and 
figure  of  the  deficit?  I 
a  lot  of  good  in 
Items. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of 
the  gentleman  fi'om  II 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to 
for  ofifering  the 
do  not  think  in  the 
are  living  today  either 
has  got  any  chance  o 
Congress  at  all.  We  havt 
here,  and  we  are 
programs.  I  commend 
cause  even  if  perchanc< 
both  of  them  are  set 
we  can  sustain  withou 
of  both  of  them,  so  I 
pletely  unrealistic.  One 
dollars  can  very  well 
priority  program. 

I  commend  the 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  CI 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of 
the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  LATTA.   I   than 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  join  in 
gentleman  for  offering 
I  might  say  that  in  my 
delete    these    two 
budget.  I  think  it  is 
consider  what  we  do 
ting  om*  toe  in  the  doo  • 
two  programs  that  I 
American  people  want 
do  not  want  national 
What  are  we  talking  a 
about  national  healtli 
Impact  on  the  budget 
mates  that  a  tax-flnanc 
national   health   insur: 
cost  between  $161  mill 
lion  in  fiscal  year  197 
million  to  $289  million 

These  sums  represent 
total  spending  for  pr 
health  care.  So  the  one 
pact  will  it  have  on 
economy  should  the 
take  over  the  spendinf 
in  the  United  States 
be  horrendous.  Tlie  NH: 
mands  for  health  care 
will  do  little  to  increase 
who  has  had  a  relative 
hospital  lately  knows 
what  the  costs  are  toda 
and  those  costs  have 
marlly  because  of  thu 
pumped  into  health  ca 
Government.  One 
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sick  these  days  because  he  cannot  pay  for 
the  costs  associated  with  his  hospital 
stay.  We  have  the  start  of  a  national 
health  program  with  the  expenditure  of 
only  $50  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Latta,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  My.  Chaiinian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  we  go  foi-ward  with 
this  $50  million?  It  is  going  to  be  used 
as  an  excu'^e — an  excuse — for  the  pass- 
age of  this  type  legislation.  Members  are 
going  to  say  that  we  included  $50  million 
in  the  budget  resolution  so  we  are  man- 
dated or  obligated  to  pass  this  type  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  tliat 
.silly.  We  have  not  had  any  hearings  in 
the  Budget  Committee  on  this.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  it.  We 
cannot  afford  it.  We  have  $627  billion 
worth  of  debt  facing  this  country  right 
now.  Are  we  talking  about  adding  this 
amount  on  top  of  that?  I  think  not.  We 
are  facing  about  $44  billion  in  interest 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1977.  Do  we  want  to 
pay  more  interest?  We  are  bleeding  the 
taxpayers  to  death  now.  That  is  what 
is  wrong  with  our  economy,  it  is  not  that 
we  are  not  pumping  enough  money  into 
public  service  jobs  and  what-have-you 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  too 
many  tax  doUar-s  away  from  the  people 
who  earn  the  money,  so  that  they  can- 
not spend  it  for  what  they  want  which 
would  create  other  jobs. 

Are  we  going  to  add  this  for  start-up 
costs  for  such  a  program?  I  think  not. 

Also  there  is  tliis  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bUl.  I  cannot  imagine  this  Congress  pass- 
ing legislation  of  any  type  that  even 
comes  close  to  this  legislation.  The  So- 
cialist concept  is  deeply  ingrained  in  this 
bill.  Examine  every  Socialist  country  in 
the  world  and  you  will  find  ingrained 
in  it  a  promise,  a  promise  of  a  job  by 
government  to  every-  single  individual 
who  is  not  employed  iii  the  private  sec- 
tor. I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
wish  tc  go  in  this  direction. 

However,  if  we  include  this  $50  mil- 
lion in  this  budget  resolution  for  that 
purpose,  this  Congress  will  be  marked  as 
going  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  adopt  this  socialistic  con- 
cept and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Until  and  when  the  legisla- 
tion finally  emerges,  this  $100  million  is 
unnecessai-y  and  untimely. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BuRLE.soN)  for  offering  this  amendment. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  it  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Tlie  House  should  not  at  this  time  ap- 


pear to  approve  or  approve  a  national 
health  insurance  program  or  full  em- 
ployment legislation. 

These  programs  would  cast  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  move  this  country 
further  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  collap.se. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Burleson  amendment  to 
strike  tiie  funding  for  the  initial  costs  of 
national  health  insurance  from  the 
budget  resolution. 

It  is  tiuly  unconscionable  that  the 
Congress  would  attempt  to  target  $50 
million  for  the  costs  of  national  health 
insurance,  a  progi-am  which  has  not  even 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  budgetary  impact  of  a  full  national 
health  insurance  system  has  not  been 
analyzed  or  seriously  considered  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  costs  of  a  full  nationalized 
healtli  insurance  program  would  exceed 
$100  billion  each  year,  perhaps  reaching 
the  level  of  $125  biUion  or  $150  billion  per 
year.  I  concur  completely  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  eight  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  who  dissented  from 
the  Budget  Committee  report,  arguing 
'"This  budget  resolution  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  attempt  to  make  a  major,  far- 
reaching  decision  such  as  whether  na- 
tional health  insurance  should  be  en- 
acted." 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  budget  resolution 
is  definitely  not  the  place  for  considera- 
tion of  legislation  which  would  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  medical  profession  in 
this  country  and  seriously  tlireaten  the 
status  of  American  health.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  absolute  collapse  of  the 
British  Health  Service  to  note  the  very 
serious  effect  that  nationalized  health 
has  had  on  the  British  medical  profes- 
sion, not  to  mention  the  negative  effect 
it  has  had  on  the  British  economy.  The 
examples  of  Sweden  and  Canada  fur- 
ther magnify  the  potential  difficulties 
our  Nation  would  face  if  it  were  to  adopt 
a  system  of  nationalized  health  care. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  national 
health  insm*ance  is  one  serious  matter 
which  requires  further  analysis.  Cer- 
tainly, the  very  serious  objections  whicli 
have  been  raised  about  confidentiality, 
the  increased  demand  for  medical  serv- 
ices under  nationalized  health  systems, 
and  the  observed  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  L.adical  care  in  those  countries 
which  have  nationalized  health  care  are 
other  problems  which  demand  additional 
study  befoie  this  Nation  decides  to  adopt 
a  system  of  national  health  insurance. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  let  us  not  permit  a  pro- 
gram as  serious  and  far  reaching  as  na- 
tionalized health  insurance  to  be  author- 
ized through  a  "backdoor"  procedure. 
Let  us  air  this  proposal  thoroughly,  de- 
bate it  fully  in  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  consider  all  the  alternatives 
before  authorizing  $50  million  to  begin  a 
system  of  nationalized  health. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nximber  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Burleson)  .  I  think 
we  ought  to  put  In  clear  pcrepective  what 
the  budget  process  Is  doing  in  this  case 
and  why  it  is  debated  today  on  the  floor. 

We  are  not,  as  the  gentleman  before 
me  indicated,  trying  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittees with  appropriate  jurisdiction  the 
line  item  system  that  they  may  or  may 
not  use  on  a  full  employment  bill  or  on 
a  national  health  insurance  proposal. 

I  might  state  that  there  is  presently 
pending  an  administration  proposal  for 
catastrophic  health  insurance.  There  is 
a  Kennedy-Corman  bill  pending.  There 
are  a  series  of  other  bills  pending. 

What  the  Budget  Committee  carefully 
stated  in  its  report  on  page  19  and  again 
on  pages  58  and  59  and  on  pages  52  and 
53  was  this:  We  did  not  want  the  budget 
process  to  be  used  to  prejudice  the  com- 
mittees that  have  reported  to  us  that 
they  are  going  to  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor  either  this  summer  or  within  the 
next  fiscal  year,  legislation  that  provides 
for  a  type  of  full  employment  program 
such  as  the  Hawkins-Himiphrey  bill 
which  is  presently  being  worked  on  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education. 
I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  will  indicate  the 
status  of  it.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  pre- 
judice the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  their  deliberations  on  national 
health  insvurance.  It  has  been  reported 
to  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi) ,  as  Well  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  that  matter 
is  being  considered  and  that  they  expect 
such  a  bill  to  come  to  the  floor.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  budget  proc- 
ess could  be  used  against  the  bill  to  say 
that  we  caimot  consider  it. 

Now,  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion in  committee  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  say  anything  about  these 
items.  Should  we  put  something  in  It 
that  says,  "You  can't  do  it,"  or  some- 
thing in  it  that  says,  "You  can  do  it?" 
We  opted  for  saying  that  the  commit- 
tees of  appropriate  jurisdiction,  in  the 
case  of  health  insurance  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi) ,  should  have  p.n 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  floor  without 
somebody  saying,  "No,  you  can't  even 
consider  starting  up  such  a  program." 

I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
grams that  both  of  these  programs  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  start-up  work  be- 
fore they  can  even  be  implemented.  We 
all  know  that.  We  know  that  the 
Hawkins -Humphrey  approach  is  to  have 
the  President,  whoever  it  might  be,  come 
to  the  Congress  with  a  program  for 
adopting  goals  of  full  employment.  The 
Congress  will  then  pass  on  those  bills 
individually.  That  is  why  there  is  a  mini- 
mal amoimt  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  full  employment  process  itself. 

With  national  health  insurance,  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  is  proposmg 
a  national  health  care  program  who  is 
not  saying  it  will  take  1,  2,  maybe  3  years 
before  such  a  program  can  ever  be  im- 
plemented. We  need  to  know  what  will 
be  done  with  the  health  care  delivery 
system.  We  need  to  know  how  it  will  be 


financed.  We  need  to  know  how  it  will  be 
put  together  in  proper  fashion.  So  we,  as 
the  Budget  Committee,  are  trying  to  aid 
the  committees  of  the  House  by  provid- 
ing adequate  start-up  money  for  such  a 
program. 

I  am  pleading  with  the  House  to  reject 
this  amendment.  Give  the  committees  a 
chance  to  work  and  proceed  with  the 
framework  of  the  whole  budget  process. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski  > . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  an  observation 
that  there  has  been  seed  money  in  the 
amount  of  $86  million  for  medicare  leg- 
islation which  was  created  3  or  4  years 
before  its  enactment.  Actually,  with  the 
inflationary  spiral,  I  think  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  Budget  Committee  for  seed 
money  of  $50  million  at  this  time  is  al- 
most inadequate.  What  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  is  that  in  this  structure  of 
dollars,  there  is  no  benefit  program.  It 
is  just  whether  Congress  should  in  its 
wisdom  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  health  insurance  program,  the 
money  is  allocated  and  available. 

That  is  all  the  gentleman  has  re- 
quested, and  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  making  this  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  and 
by  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Adams  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
interpreted  it  slightly  differently  with 
perhaps  a  little  different  twist.  As  I  in- 
terpreted our  committee  action,  what  we 
said  to  these  two  committees  was,  "With 
this  tight  budget  situation  we  have  this 
year,  if  you  are  bringing  a  bill  on  the 
floor  in  these  two  areas,  limit  your  1977 
expenditures  to  $50  million." 

In  a  way,  we  are  putting  a  lid  on  them 
rather  than  opening  it  up. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  another  way  of 
stating  it.  We  were  trying  to  indicate 
what  should  be  done  in  these  areas  with 
the  present  programs  the  committees 
were  bringing  to  us. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  that 
this  is  put  in  simply  so  that  if  the  House 
makes  that  detennination  to  proceed, 
there  will  be  some  funds  and  the  intent 
of  the  House  would  not  be  blocked. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Now,  it  is  true  that  two 
committees  in  this  House  are  working  on 
legislation  in  this  field.  Both  are  trying 
to  bring  legislation  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  I  think  the  Budget 
Committee  has  been  intelligent  in  trying 
to  say  that,  "We  do  not  want  to  block 


any  attempt  that  tlie  House  might  as- 
sert when  such  legislation  is  brought  to 
us,"  so  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AX)AMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Would 
my  distinguished  chairman  agree  witli 
me  that  if  this  amendment  should  pre- 
vail, it  will  undo  all  that  we  have  sought 
to  do  in  terms  of  keeping  the  Budget 
Committee  away  from  intruding  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  the  rights  of  every 
other  committee  of  this  House,  because 
if  this  amendment  should  prevail,  then 
the  Budget  Committee  would  be  saying  to 
every  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committee  in  the  House,  "You  caimot  do 
this  or  you  cannot  do  that  because  we 
have  not  anticipated  your  desires  nor  ac- 
ceded to  the  specific  request  that  you 
have  submitted  to  us." 

Would  that  not  be  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  if  it  pre- 
vails? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
It  would  put  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  position  that  when  the  bill  came  on 
the  floor,  we  would  be  saying,  "We  have 
not  provided  for  it." 

This  resolution  provides  targets  for  the 
various  items  that  may  be  brought  up. 
The  gentleman's  statement  is  correct. 

We  are  trying  to  give  an  opportunity 
under  the  budget  resolution  targets  to 
committees  that  have  stated  to  us  tliat 
they  definitely  have  this  kind  of  thing 
imder  consideration.  We  want  to  be  able 
to  work  with  those  committees  as  they 
come  here  with  their  proposals. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  chau-man.  Quite  apart  from  the  merit 
or  lack  of  merit  of  either  of  these,  what 
is  at  stake  is  the  Integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee structure.  If  the  amendment  pre- 
vails, the  integrity  of  the  committee 
structure  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Following  that  Une  of 
reasoning,  it  is  possible  that  every  other 
proposal  that  has  been  conceived  is  shot 
down  imless  the  gentleman  makes  a  pre- 
judgment before  hearings  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  reports  from  the  individual  appro- 
priation and  authorizing  committees,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  whole  targeting  reso- 
lution and  debate,  so  that  the  House 
knows  at  the  outset  what  type  of  pro- 
posals for  spending  are  going  to  be  made 
dui-ing  the  course  of  that  year.  I  would 
state  that  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  would  be  in  the  position  otherwise  of 
having  to  oppose  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by  unan- 
imous consent  Mr.  Adams  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
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ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  that  law  has  been 
violated. 

There  are  also  those  who  would  some- 
how relate  full  employment  as  a  major 
cause  of  inflation.  Those  who  insist  that 
increa.sed  production  and  employment 
augment  inflation  simply  have  their 
logic  upside  down.  The  principal  way  to 
decrease  inflation  is  to  increase  produc- 
tion, to  increase  productivits',  to  increase 
the  supply  of  goods  and  services,  and  not 
to  do  just  the  opposite,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  inflation.  There  is  no 
single,  empirical  evidence  available  that 
since  1953  there  is  any  support  to  the 
idea  that  by  deliberately  creating  un- 
employment we  help  inflation.  Just  the 
opposite  in  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  California  has 
said  a  great  record  was  established  after 
World  War  II,  that  somehow  it  v.as  a 
great  period  in  history.  He  failed  to  men- 
tion, however,  this  was  during  the  Tru- 
man administration.  Mr.  Truman  sigTied 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  he 
truly  believed  in  full  employment.  He 
reduced  unemployment  to  less  than  3 
percent,  and  at  the  time  reduced  infla- 
tion to  less  than  1  percent. 

And  we  had  a  .surplus  in  the  Treasur^•. 
What  has  been  the  history  since  then? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiJl 
the  gentleman  .vield  on  tliat  point? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  will  yield  ju.'-t 
briefly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
think  the  reason  that  President  Ti-uman 
was  successful  on  tliat  issue  was  that, 
together  with  the  Congress,  he  believed 
in  a  balanced  budget.  He  recommended 
balanced  budgets,  and  he  as  a  matter  of 
fact  had  3  years  during  which  there  were 
surpluses  in  the  Treasury.  Employment 
went  up  substantially,  and  he  was  ful- 
filling the  objectives  of  the  full  employ- 
ment concept  in  legislation  by  relying 
less  on  Government  and  more  on  the 
private  sector. 

On  that  I  agree  witli  my  colleague.  I 
thought  that  was  a  good  policy,  and  he. 
together  with  the  Congress,  proved  that 
deficits  do  not  necessarily  improve  em- 
ployment or  reduce  unemployment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a^ree  with  my  colleague  up  to  a  point. 

It  was  not  the  deficit,  however,  that 
created  the  condition  that  controlled  in- 
flation and  led  to  high  employment:  it 
was  economic  growth,  because  under  his 
administration,  as  we  recall,  economic 
growth  was  49  percent,  and  that  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  good  economic 
performance. 

We  can  compare  that  with  the  suc- 
ceeding administration  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, v.lio  certainly  achieved  a  very  low 
inflation  rate.  However,  that  rate  in- 
creased during  his  administration,  and 
so  did  unemployment,  which  again  proves 
that  unemployment  does  not  help  infla- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time  he  supported  a 
low  growth  rate,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
we  had  a  deficit.  Again  that  proves  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  very  briefiy. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  talk  about  the  unemployment  levels 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  after 
1952. 1  believe  they  were  3.1  and  3.6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  had 
better  be  careful  how  he  talks  about 
those  figures  for  the  average  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion was  over  5  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  During  the  Eisen- 
hower years  he  followed  the  basic  Tru- 
man concept  of  trying  to  work  for  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  his  unemployment 
levels  during  his  administration  were 
just  as  low  as  tho.se  during  the  Truman 
administration.  The  imemployment 
levels  averaged  about  3  to  4  percent. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  but  it 
is  thoroughly  inaccurate. 

The  record  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  this:  When  he  became 
President,  unemployment  was  2.9  per- 
cent, and  it  went  up  to  6.7  percent.  The 
inflation  rate,  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  took 
over,  was  one-half  of  1  percent  and  it  in- 
crea.sed  from  that  to  1.2  percent  while 
unemployment  also  raised.  I  think  this 
details  the  record  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  had 
three  recessions  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  During  the  next  admin- 
istrations, the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, we  had  price  stability, 
from  1961  to  1966. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
were  the  unemployment  levels  during 
those  times? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  As  for  the  unemploy- 
ment levels,  the  average  was  4.7  percent. 
The  point  is  that  it  did  not  go  up  and 
the  infiation  rate  did  not  go  up  until 
1966. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  was  when 
we  had  a  war. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Tliat  was  when  we  had 
a  failure  to  pass  a  tax  increase,  and  we 
had  a  decreasing  economic  growth  rate 
which  led  to  inflation. 

The  point  is  that  I  Uiink  tlie  evidence 
could  be  documented  and  extended,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  obvious  now  that  there  is 
no  trade-off  there.  Members  who  want 
to  create  unemployment  to  reduce  wages 
and  somehow  to  drag  down  the  economy 
are  not  helping  inflation;  they  are  not 
helping  the  deficits,  but  they  are  building 
them  up. 

Under  the  policies  of  the  pa.st  several 
years,  what  have  we  had?  Inflation  has 
gone  up  so  much  and  unemployment  has 
been  so  bad  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  coin  a  new  word.  We  do  not  use  the 
words,  "inflation"  or  "imemployment," 
but  we  have  a  ne..-  word — "stagflation." 
This  word  is  used  to  describe  a  condi- 
tion in  which  we  deliberately  restrain 
economic  growth  and  lower  production 
and  idle  factories  and  equipment  in  the 
belief  we  are  going  to  control  inflation. 

Under  those  policies  we  do  not  go  after 
the  real  causes  of  inflation.  We  do  not 
hear  these  same  critics  talking  about  ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates  in  tlie  face 
of  declining  production,  we  do  not  hear 
them  talking  about  administered  prices. 
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and  we  do  not  hear  them  talking  about 
devaluation.  In  the  same  vein,  we  do 
not  hear  them  talking  about  the  wheat 
we  sent  to  Russia  and  the  low  produc- 
tion of  wheat  by  Grovemment  policies 
which  drove  the  price  up,  and  we  do  not 
hear  them  talking  about  the  energy 
policy  which  says  we  have  to  raise  the 
price  of  energy  somehow,  as  if  that  is 
not  going  to  add  to  inflation. 

No,  they  want  to  pick  on  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  present  policy  and 
say  that  if  we  put  a  few  people  to  work, 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  our  economic 
diflBculties.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  right;  there  is  no  documenta- 
tion that  backs  up  what  they  are  say- 
ing. The  Pi-esident  himself  in  his  eco- 
nomic report  denies  there  is  a  tradeoff. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  denies  that  there 
is  a  tradeoff;  and  those  economists  who 
today  advocate  that  there  might  be  a 
tradeoff  as  the  principle  cause  of  our 
diflBculties  are  the  ones  who  are  wearing 
dunce  caps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  spend- 
ing, per  se,  certainly  is  not  desirable;  but 
to  say  that  all  spending  is  uneconomical 
is  certainly,  I  think,  erroneous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  relate  spend- 
ing to  benefits.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
true  by  that  logic  to  say  that  unemploy- 
ment somehow  saves  wages  and  thereby 
we  save  money  when  we  put  people  out 
of  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hawk- 
iNsi  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  To  continue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  same  basis  it  would 
be  logical  to  say  that  by  taking  the  89 
nulUon  persons  working  and  cutting 
their  jobs  in  half,  we  would  save  money. 
What  we  spend  must  somehow  be  related 
to  benefits  and  to  national  production. 
That  is  the  important  thing  to  re- 
member. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  what 
savings  result  from  such  spending.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  saving  anything  today 
when  we  are  creating  a  situation  in 
which  we  are  spending  $20  billion  on 
unemployment  compensation,  and  on 
increasing  Social  Security  costs.  Also, 
during  the  past  2  years  welfare  has 
increased  22  percent,  and  we  are  now 
spending  over  $25  billion  a  year  for 
welfare. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
astronomical  costs,  and  we  should  ad- 
dress them.  However,  they  are  not  being 
caused  by  normal  social  welfare  needs. 
They  are  being  caused  by  policies  that 
create  unemployment  and  inflation,  and 
certainly  they  are  a  result  of  such  condi- 
tions not  the  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  say  also  that  by  careful  and  prudent 
spending  for  desirable  national  needs  we 
increase  the  GNP  and  thereby  obtain  the 
additional  revenues.  Under  the  present 
policies  we  will  never  wipe  out  the  deficit 
because  we  are  crushing  production  to 
the  extent  that  we  do  not  have  the  in- 


come from  the  American  public  in  order 
to  get  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  a  lot  has 
been  said  in  the  last  day  or  so  about  na- 
tional defense.  Without  going  into  the 
merit  of  which  side  one  might  be  on — 
and  I  have  been  somewhat  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue  myself  at  times,  and  I  voted, 
obviously,  for  some  weapons — therefore, 
I  am  not  getting  into  the  merit  of  it,  but 
I  think  that  we  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
extremely  infiationary.  However,  we  have 
decided  that  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
inflationary,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  it. 
We  are  going  to  have  strong  national  de- 
fense despite  that.  In  other  words,  we 
have  done  what  we  thought  necessary  de- 
spite the  threat  of  inflation.  But  where 
do  we  get  the  revenues  to  support  the  in- 
crease that  we  deem  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  our  national  defense? 

We  certainly  are  not  going  to  get  it 
from  unemployed  people,  from  idle 
plants,  and  from  low  production. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  addressing  those  Mem- 
bers who  believe  that  we  should  have 
strong  defense,  I  plead  with  them  not  to 
crush  out  that  productive  capacity  that 
in  any  crisis  we  may  need.  Please  do  not 
crush  and  push  back  milUons  of  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  produce  for  America 
and  who  are  being  pushed  back  from  the 
possibility  that  we  may  need  them. 

This  is  sound  national  defense.  One 
cannot  squeeze  the  blood  of  a  strong  na- 
tional security  out  of  the  turnip  of  low 
production  and  miUions  of  unemployed 
and  nonproductive  individuals. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  dii-ect  an  in- 
quiry, if  I  may,  at  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

As  I  have  read  the  report,  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  health  insurance. 

If  the  Burleson  amendment  were 
adopted  and  the  $50  million  that  is  al- 
located for  startup  costs  for  healtli  in- 
surance is  deleted,  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  adopted  a  cata- 
strophic program  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  would  we  be 
precluded  from  coming  to  the  House 
floor?  Would  we  be  subject  to  a  potential 
point  of  order  if  that  startup  money  is 
not  a  part  of  this  target  resolution? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  would  occur  is  that 
the  matter  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  so  the  matter  could  be 
brought  to  the  floor  unless  it  had  an  en- 
titlement provision  in  it  that  would  run 
afoul  of  section  401.  But  if  it  did  not,  if 
it  were  a  mere  authorization,  then  it 
could  be  brought  to  the  floor.  However, 
the  statement  then  could  be  made  in 
debate  that  the  target  would  be  exceeded 
by  whatever  amount  would  be  in  the  bill. 
Whatever  such  amoimt  would  be,  it 
would  be  above  the  budget,  and  it  would 
be  opposed  on  that  basis  by  whichever 
Members  wanted  to  use  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  make  such  a  point. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)   stated  that  you  could  reconcile 


it  in  September  or  October  with  a  second 
resolution,  were  a  decision  made  by  the 
House  to  go  that  route,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  House  passed  it 
over  the  objections  to  it  being  above  tlie 
budget,  that  is  correct,  it  would  be  added 
on.  This  has  happened  twice,  I  believe, 
during  the  last  year  where  a  program 
came  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
House  in  the  budget  resolution  and  the- 
House  passed  it  anyway.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion it  might  be  necessary  to  come  before 
the  House  with  a  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chan-man,  I  must  say  I  find  myself  in  a 
difficult  position.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  our  very, 
very  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Burleson)  because  I  personally  would 
have  very  real  reservations  about  going 
the  route  of  Humphrey-Hawkins,  but  I 
must  admit  that  good,  prudent  decision- 
making by  this  body  would  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  adopt  the  Burleson  amendment. 

I  say  that  for  two  reasons.  One,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  proposal,  a  limited  kind  of 
health  insurance  proposal  which,  by  and 
large,  in  my  view,  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  I  do  not  tliink  we  ought  to  have 
an  argument  on  this  floor  at  some  point 
this  year  if  the  Rostenkowski  subcom- 
mittee brings  out  a  bill  which  deals  with 
that  issue,  in  which  the  charge  is  leveled 
that  it  is  above  the  budget.  Clearly  it 
would  be  above  even  our  own  budget.  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  a  verj*  sound 
position  for  any  of  us  to  be  in.  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  and  I  am  not  sure  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski is  prepared  to  say  how  far 
down  the  road  we  have  to  go  for  possible 
implementation  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  but  it  is  an  issue  that 
will  not  go  away.  It  is  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  same  it  seems  to  me  could  be  sfiid 
for  what  one  does  in  the  policy  of  full 
employment.  I  clearly  reject,  as  much 
affection  as  I  have  for  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  the  approach  that  is  taken 
in  that  vehicle.  But  I  can  conceive  of  a 
number  of  alternatives  that  would  be 
vei-y  attractive  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  those  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  to 
those  who  are  heads  of  households,  who 
are  out  of  work,  to  those  who  are  on  wel- 
fare, who  are  able  to  look  for  work  but 
who  cannot  find  a  job  now.  All  of  these,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  at  least  this  one  Member 
could  support  but  startup  posts  are  not 
needed.  Thus,  I  regrettably-  have  to  say 
that  there  would  be  no  good  purpose  per- 
foi-med  in  adopting  the  Burleson  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  a  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  think 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Hawkins)  today 
comprised  one  of  the  finest  speeches  I 
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well  as  expressing  a 
note  to  the  problem, 
that  unemployment  Is 
V.  e  face  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serie  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  th( 
f.nendment  I  offered, 
adopted  In  committee, 
for  startup  money  for 
and  $50  million  for  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
plirey  bill.  The  amemiment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  T;xas  (Mr.  Burle- 
son) would  strike  out  imt  $100  million. 

Actually  my  amende  lent  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  and  my  amendment  which 
Is  included  tn  this  bill,  does  not  put  this 
committee  on  record —  md  we  are  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Wlole  right  now  In 
favor  of  the  Humphrfy-Hawklns  or  of 
any  specific  health  Insurance  bllL  All  of 
the  Members  will  have  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  demonstnte  their  particu- 
lar opinions  on  these  matters  later  on 
when  they  reach  the  fl(K)r  under  the  reg- 
ular authorization  proi  sess. 

I  have  to  agree  wlih  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ^Mr.  Steiger)  In  the 
argument  that  he  Just  presented  on  thL<5 
floor.  All  of  the  con  mlttees  Involved 
in  these  pieces  of  legls  atlon  have  asked 
for  this  money.  The  $5  )  million  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omli  (Mr.  HAW^Knrs) 
has  asked  for  In  his  coi  imlttee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi)  has  asked  for  It  n  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  R(igers)  has  asked 
for  it  in  his  commit  ee.  Each  one  of 
them  has  asked  for  It  n  this  resolution. 
On  health  Insurance,  <  ven  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wa  nts  a  catastrophic 
program,  so  he  Is  asking  for  money  to 
be  put  Into  the  progra  m,  too.  Failure  to 
Include  this  money  in  he  budget  resolu- 
tion will  preclude  the  House  from  con- 
sidering any  health  Irsurance  measure, 
or  the  Humphrey-Haw  ilns  bill. 

In  their  reports  to  th  s  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Committees  <n  Education  and 
Labor,  Interstate  an  1  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  am  Means  have  all 
told  us  that  they  Intend  to  report  this 
legislation.  So  the  C>mmlttee  on  the 
Budget,  In  adopting  my  amendment, 
•would  make  It  possible  for  these  legisla- 
tive committees  to  ac(  omplish  their  ob- 
jectives. 

I  am  aware  of  the  act  that  we  have 
a  later  date,  October  15.  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  w  e  have  established 
this  congressional  buc  get;  we  are  going 
to  try  to  live  withii  this  budget.  I 
honestly  believe  it  is  {  bsolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  keep  within  this  budget 
resolution  funding  f<  r  the  startup  of 
the  full  employmer  t  and  balanced 
growth  bill,  the  Haw  dns  bill,  and  the 
health  insurance  bill. 

This  budget  resolu  ion  is  not  just  a 
piece  of  paper.  It  exp:  esses  more  clearly 
than  any  other  docujnent  our  Govern- 
ment produces  this  Nation's  real  prior- 
ities and  real  goals.  lor  us  to  leave  out 
of  the  budget  resolutic  n  funds  to  address 
tlie  most  crucial  prob  lems  faced  by  our 
people — unemploymert  and  health  in- 
surance— would  be  on ;  of  the  most  irre- 


sponsible actions  this  House  could  pos- 
sibly take. 

We  have  in  this  Nation  right  now  more 
than  10  miUion  people  who  can  find  no 
jobs  at  all  or  only  part-time  work.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  come  out  of  the 
deepest  recession  since  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930  s.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  we  possibly  tell  the 
American  people,  by  voting  to  strike 
startup  funds  for  the  full  employment 
bill,  that  we  have  no  concern  for  this 
Immense  unemployment  problem? 

The  answer  is  simple:  we  cannot  be  so 
callous,  so  unfeeling,  as  to  refuse  this 
symbol  of  hope  offered  by  the  full  em- 
ployment bill  and  health  Insxirance  bin 
to  the  American  people. 

After  all,  unemployment  is  more  than 
just  loss  of  a  job.  It  is  a  devastating  per- 
sonal experience  which  leads  directly 
to  broken  homes,  shattered  families, 
more  crime,  despair,  and  physical  depri- 
vation. 

A  vote  to  sti'ike  startup  fimds  for  H Jl. 
50  Is  a  vote  to  continue  these  evils  In  our 
society.  A  vote  to  retain  the  funds,  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  to  the  American 
people  hope  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  this  Nation  will  return  to 
the  prosperity  and  full  employment  It 
knew  imder  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions of  the  1960's. 

Which  do  you  want,  tlie  successes  of 
the  60's  or  the  slumps  of  the  70 's?  Your 
vote  on  retaining  H.R.  50  funds  will  de- 
termine the  condition  of  our  Nation's 
economy  for  years  to  come.  This  Is  a 
fundamental  vote  on  a  fundamental 
principle — the  right  of  every  adult 
American  who  wants  to  work  and  is  able 
to  work  to  have  a  job. 

I  say,  stand  with  the  working  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  defeat  this  destruc- 
tive amendment  which  stands  between 
America  and  prosperity  for  future  gen- 
erations. Vote  no  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  Intend  to  take 
part  In  this  debate,  and  I  must  admit  I 
share  the  same  concern  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  with  reference  to  the  health 
portion  of  this  bllL  But  I  have  no  con- 
cern for  the  attempt  to  salvage  the  so- 
called  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  which 
has  been  described  here  as  not  being  a 
little  bit  of  socialism.  I  happen  to  think 
it  Is.  I  think  we  ought  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  that  bill,  the  so-called  full 
employment  and  balanced  growth  bill, 
essentially  has  three  sections. 

The  first  one  points  out  that  there  is 
a  problem — and  there  is  a  problem.  It 
says  we  should  do  something  about  un- 
employment. We  have  to  increase  pro- 
duction. We  should  increase  productiv- 
ity. We  should  do  a  lot  of  other  things. 

The  second  section  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  out  and  solve  the  problem. 

The  third  section  explains  how  Con- 
gress wUl  veto  every  suggestion  the  Pres- 
ident comes  back  with. 

It  is  probably  unconstitutional  because 
it  demands  that  the  President  submit 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
that  authority,  and  there  Is  a  great  deal 


of  research  being  done  now  on  the  con- 
stitutional question.  But  beyond  that 
constitutional  question,  It  Is  based  upon 
a  theory  which  was  discredited  a  long 
time  ago.  This  was  described  by  an 
economist  in  the  Trvmian  era  who  was 
one  of  his  economic  advisers,  who  testi- 
fied and  who  supports  this  bill  and  that 
we  did  it  so  well  In  World  War  n  that 
we  could  do  it  again.  But  do  we  remember 
how  we  did  It  in  World  War  II?  We  did 
it  with  a  completely  planned  and  orga- 
nized economy,  an  economy  that  was  run 
out  of  this  city,  out  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  this  gentleman  pointed  proudly  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  take  the 
imemployment  down  from  14  percent  in 
1939  to  1  percent  in  1942,  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  we  did  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  15  milUon  Amer- 
icans imder  arms  and  half  our  GNP  went 
into  war  production. 

If  we  put  15  mllhon  Americans  into 
the  Army,  we  would  certainly  solve  the 
problem  of  unemplojinent.  That  is  how 
it  was  done  tn  World  War  II.  If  we  want 
to  do  that  now,  if  we  want  to  follow  that 
path.  It  means  one  of  two  things:  We 
either  look  around  for  another  major 
war,  and  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do 
that,  or  we  have  to  say  that  from  nov 
on  we  are  going  to  accept  a  totally  con- 
trolled economy  planned  and  run  by  tlic 
people  in  Washington — who  do  it  so  well. 

We  have  heard  about  offsets ;  frankly, 
the  savings  are  just  not  there.  Ever,' 
economist  who  testified  before  our  copi- 
mittee,  and  this  bill  just  came  out  of  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  it 
passed  favorably,  but  every  economist 
who  testified  except  one  said  we  should 
be  careful,  that  we  cannot  get  there  from 
here. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  bill  does  in- 
clude as  remedies.  It  talks  about  increas- 
ing the  monetary  supply,  and  maybe  we 
should  Increase  the  monetary  supply. 
Then  it  gets  us  into  other  areas  and  pro- 
grams we  are  engaged  in  now  such  as 
public  works,  public  ser\ice  and  youth 
improvement  progi-ams,  CETA-type  pro- 
grams, and  so  on.  We  are  engaged  in 
those  now.  It  says,  if  all  these  others  fail, 
and  they  will  fail,  the  Government  shall 
be  an  employer  of  last  resort.  The  Gov- 
eriament  must  pay  prevailing  wages  or 
comparable  wages  or  pay  the  Davis- 
Bacon  wages,  whichever  is  higher. 

But  every  single  economist  has  said: 
"Do  not  do  that.  You  simply  will  create 
competition  with  the  private  sector  and 
pull  people  out  of  the  private  sector  and 
others  will  become  part  of  the  imemploy- 
ment statistics  they  are  not  part  of 
today." 

In  evei-y  other  countiy  that  has  fol- 
lowed that  system,  and  Sweden  is  one 
expressed  as  being  a  Utopia  because  of 
these  kinds  of  programs  the  taxpayer  has 
to  pay  for  the  program.  When  I  asked 
what  the  individual  Income  tax  rate  in 
Sweden  was  and  how  much  we  expected 
our  taxpayers  to  have  to  pay  for  this 
program,  I  did  not  get  an  answer,  but 
the  answer  is  that  70  percent  of  the  In- 
dhldual's  Income  goes  back  to  the  Got- 
emment  to  run  these  kinds  of  programs. 
It  cannot  be  done  any  other  way. 
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We  cannot  get  there  from  here  with 
that  kind  of  scheme.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  Is  a  waste  for  this  Gfovernment  to  set 
aside  $50  million  to  run  this  kind  of 
program.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  we 
enacted  it.  Unlortimately,  it  may  be  en- 
acted, given  this  particular  Congress. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  President  and  the  veto 
will  be  sustained.  So  I  think  perhaps  the 
money  can  be  better  spent  in  other  areas. 

There  are  alternatives.  One  of  the 
alternatives  is  to  try  to  do  something  in 
the  private  sector  T^iiere  5  out  of  6  Ameri- 
cans are  employed  today.  Tliat  is  where 
we  can  make  an  impact.  We  cannot  make 
an  impact  in  any  other  place.  We  can- 
not make  an  impact  with  a  phony  pro- 
gram providing  nonproductive,  non- 
permanent  jobs  working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
If  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  limitation 
of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Burleson)  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  tn  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  . 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Carney)  desire  to  use  his  time? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  we 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  in  this 
country,  that  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  work  people  or  feed  people;  whether 
we  are  going  to  build  the  class,  a  work- 
ing class,  which  is  highly  technical, 
yoimg  and  able,  which  can  produce  and 
have  another  group  that  is  not  as 
physically  alert,  not  as  mentally  alert,  a 
little  older,  that  we  are  going  to  keep.  We 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  country  such  as 
ours,  we  are  not  going  to  starve  people. 
When  we  have  plenty  of  all  the  goods  of 
the  world,  people  hi  this  counti-y  are  not 
going  to  starve.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  want  to  feed  people 
or  provide  them  honest  decent  employ- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  main  concern  with  the  committee's 
bill.  It  does  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
These  are  very  profound  changes,  these 
two  things.  They  set  up  major,  profound 
programs  that  can  run  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  one  Is  open-ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  much  better  to 
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work  through  the  committees  and  debate 
these  measures  in  regular  order.  I  un- 
derstand the  reason  $50  miUion  was  put 
in  the  budget  for  both  these  bills  and  I 
respect  that.  I  do  feel  that  many  people 
in  the  country  will  interpret  our  votes  on 
this  matter  as  favoring,  or  opposing,  one 
or  the  other  or  both  of  these  programs.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  move  In  here  through 
the  side  door  of  the  budget  resolution.  I 
would  rather  deal  first  with  the  substance 
of  these  great  programs  and,  if  they 
should  pass,  then  consider  funding  and 
scheduling  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think  we  have 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand exactly  why  $50  million  is  going 
to  make  much  difference  right  away. 
These  are  huge  programs  and  will  take  a 
long  time  to  be  put  in  operation.  I  feel 
we  would  be  wiser  to  take  things  in  the 
ordinary  sequence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gor- 
man) . 

Mr.  CX)RMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
not  say  much  about  national  health  in- 
surance hi  1  minute;  but  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  because  every  one  of  the 
Democratic  hopefuls  has  come  out  in 
support  of  a  broad-based  publicly  fi- 
nanced national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem. The  incumbent  President  opposes 
that.  The  people  will  decide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mi-. 

ROSTENKOWSKI)  . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
favorable  action  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  $50  million  allo- 
cated in  the  budget  resolution  for  na- 
tional health  insurance  startup  costs 
in  the  event  such  legislation  Is  enacted 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  Throughout 
the  course  of  this  Congress,  national 
health  Insmance  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  on  its  agenda.  Leaders  and 
many  members  of  both  parties  have 
sponsored  or  endorsed  one  or  another 
national  health  insurance  bills.  Even  the 
administration  has  submitted  a  national 
health  insurance  proposal,  and  while  tlie 
President  only  recently  uidicated  his  re- 
luctance to  push  his  proposal  this  year, 
he  remains  committed  In  principle  to  the 
concept. 

With  such  widespread  agreement  on 
the  eventual  need  for  national  health 
insurance,  we  would  be  breaking  faith 
with  the  American  people  if  we  were  now 
to  assert — on  April  29 — that  national 
health  insurance  is  once  again  to  be 
dropped  from  the  national  agenda.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  failm-e  before  we  have  even 
made  the  effort. 

Moreover,  the  $50  million  is  for  start- 
up costs  In  the  event  legislation  is  en- 
acted either  in  this  session  of  Congress 
or  that  part  of  next  year  which  faUs 
within  fiscal  year  1977.  We  should  not 
attempt  here  to  prejudge  our  future  ac- 
tions, or  those  of  the  next  Ccaigress.  on 
this  vital  Issue.  If  we  fail  to  act,  that 


money  will  not  be  spent.  But  should  some 
action  be  forthcoming,  it  would  be  a 
tragic  waste  not  to  have  any  funds  avail- 
able to  even  begin  the  preliminary  work 
of  organizing  to  administer  the  program. 
I  urge  all  members,  therefore,  to  reject 
this  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strtmgly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  delete  these  two 
$50  milhon  items  from  the  budget. 

The  purpose  of  the  majority  in  in- 
cluding Humphrey-Hawkins  and  nation- 
al health  insurance  at  those  levels  is  ob- 
scure to  me.  There  are  two  possibihties ; 
neither  of  them  Is  worthy.  The  first  possi- 
bility is  that  the  majority  is  not  seriov. 
about  these  items  and  is  only  trying  to 
fool  a  disappointed  constituency  into 
thinking  these  programs  are  aUve  despite 
a  lack  of  action  up  to  this  point.  The  sec- 
ond possibility  is  that  the  majority  is 
serious  about  them  and  is  trying  to  fool 
the  people  about  their  tremendous  ulti- 
mate cost.  One  of  the  reasons  our  budget 
i .  out  of  control,  and  has  been  in  recent 
years,  is  tliat  we  include  Uttle  items  like 
this,  creating  magnificent  expectations 
which  insure  large  budget  growth  in  sub- 
sequent years.  We  do  not  need  to  start 
these  snowballs  rolling  down  the  hill,  and 
there  is  considerable  risk  of  creating  not 
just  one,  but  two,  fiscal  avalanches. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
earlier,  both  of  these  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  my  substitute  which  we  will 
probably  be  voting  on  by  6 :  30  or  7  o'clock. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  dated 
Maixh  30, 1976. 1  know  a  good  many  peo- 
ple on  my  left  consider  this  their  guiding 
light,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  very 
first  sentence  of  this  editorial  entitled 
'Legislating  Jobs"  reads  as  follows: 

The  question  is  whether  the  country  can 
establish  full  employment  permanently  and 
with  stability  by  enacting  a  law  that  requires 
it.  The  answer,  as  you  probably  suspected.  Is 
that  it  cannot,  not  without  either  a  danger- 
ous Inflation  or  ironclad  wage  controls. 

So  says  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
Oi  March  30,  1976.  It  is  not  often  that  I 
agree  with  the  Post,  but  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Certainly,  we  have  a  situation  here 
where,  if  we  include  this  $50  million  for 
Humphrey-Hawkins,  we  have  an  admis- 
sion that  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
failed.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has.  I  think 
if  we  were  to  adopt  the  Himiphrey- 
Hawkins  approach  we  would  be  ruhiing 
the  initiative  of  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  look  to  the  state  for  guaranteed 
employment  rather  than  looking  to  tlie 
free  enterprise  system  for  their  Jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams)  to  close  debate. 

liir.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  pur- 
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pose    of    the    resolution 
areas — ^full    employmei|t 
health    Insurance — Is 
committees  to  do 
coming  to  the  floor  and 
saying,  "This  was  nev^r 
the    resolution,    it 
earlier." 

Targeting  is 
we  are  doing  now  witji 
We  are  not  trying  to 
We  are  not  trying  to 
ported  out  of  commitl^ 
the  authorizing 
are  in  the  resolution 
program  they  bring 
to  fit  the  resolution 
handled  by  adding  to 
end  of  the  year. 

I  hope  the  amendment 
and  that  we  will  leave 
tion  intact. 

The  CHAIRMAN 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  Texas  (Mr. 

The  question  was 
Chairman  announced 
peared  to  have  it. 

RECOBOED  tOTE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wak 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there 
answered  "present"  1, 
follows: 
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Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Tenn 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Ind. 

Findley 

Fisher 


AYES— 

Fithian 
Plynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Oinn 
Doodling 
Orassley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hefner 
Hendersor 
Hlghtowei 
Hill  is 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchiusc^n 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson, 

Johnson 
Jones,  Okl^. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomars 

Landrum 

Latta 

I«nt 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Te^ 

Lott 

MoCIory 

McCoUlst^r 

McDonaU 

McEwm 

Madlgan 

Mahon 
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in  these  two 
and    national 

to  allow  House 
work   without 

having  Members 
brought  up  in 
not    targeted 


ordered, 
by  electronic  de- 
153,  noes  230, 
not  voting  48,  as 


210] 
53 


( Jolo. 
I'a. 


no 


n. 


Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moora 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Paul 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 
Quie 
Quill  en 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robinso!\ 
Roush 
Rousseloi 
Runnels 
Santinl 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Scbulze 
Sebellus 
Sharp 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Taleott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  K  .C. 


Teague 
Thone 
Treen 
Vander  Jagt 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brad  em  as 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mas.s. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  HI. 

Conte 
Conyers 

Gorman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D 'Amours 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Flood 

Florio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 


Waggonner 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
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Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McCormnck 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 
Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI 

Murtha 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Md. 
N.Y. 


,  Pa. 


Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 


O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Saras  in 
Scheuer 
Schroedpr 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitten 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Jacobs 


NOT  VOTING — 48 


Archer 

BeU 

BevUl 

Bo  wen 

Conlan 

de  la  Oarza 

Downing,  Va. 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 


Flowers 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Goldwater 

Gradlson 

Harsha 

Hayes,  Ind. 

H6b«rt 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hinshaw 


Howe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchiun 

Litton 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McKay 

MacdonsJd 

Madden 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Nix 

Pepper 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Ruppe 


Sarbanes 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skubitz 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Udall 


White 
Wbltehurst 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Young,  Ga. 


of 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.    Bowen   for,    with    Mr.    Macdonald 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Nix  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Madden  again.st. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Frenzel  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle  against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton 
against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Archer  for,  with  Mr.  Howe  against. 

Messrs.  ABDNOR,  BOB  WILSON,  HIL- 
LIS,  NEAL.  FTTHIAN,  and  EMERY  and 
Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  SCHEUER  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERFECTING    AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.     SARASIN 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  be  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  perfecting  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sara- 
sin:  Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  the  doUar 
figure  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$24,- 
567,000,000"; 

Page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,954,000,000"; 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$454,021,000,000'; 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$415,385,000,000"; 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  doUar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,575,000,000 "; 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  dollar  flgiu'e 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$711,850,000,000"; 
and 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  flgiu'e 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$65,650,000,000". 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  let  me  quickly 
explain  that  this  amendment  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  amendment  just  re- 
jected by  the  House,  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Burleson)  except  that  all  of  the  num- 
bers are  the  same,  or  their  effect  would 
be  the  same,  except  that  this  amendment 
•targets  on  one  exemption,  the  Burleson 
amendment  would  have  taken  $50  million 
out  of  the  budget  which  was  dedicated  to 
some  form  of  health  insurance  or  a  study 
of  the  same. 
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In  addition,  it  would  have  taken  $50 
million  out  of  the  budget  for  start-up 
costs  for  the  so-called  Humphrey - 
Hawkins  full  employment  bill.  This 
amendment  takes  the  $50  million  out  of 
the  budget  affecting  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  full  employment  bill.  It  does 
not  touch  a  dime  of  funds  that  would  be 
.set  aside  and  reserved  for  any  considera- 
tion we  may  give  to  health  insurance  in 
one  form  or  another. 

I  voted  against  the  B'arleson  amend- 
ment after  speaking  against  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins portion  of  it,  because,  as 
I  expressed  tlien,  I  shared  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Steiger)  who  was  concerned  that  we 
might  find  ourselves  attempting  to  bring 
out  some  legislation  concerning  cata- 
strophic healtli  insurance,  and  these  dol- 
lars might  be  necessary  or  we  might  I'un 
into  a  budget  problem  later  on. 

There  should  not  be  a  dime  in  this 
budget  for  the  so-called  full  employment 
bill  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  camiot 
get  there  from  here — not  v,ith  Uiat 
process. 

Since  many  of  the  Members  were  not 
on  the  floor  at  that  time.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  only  one  portion  of  the  comments 
I  made  earlier.  I  spoke  about  the  v.it- 
nesses  who  testified  before  the  Manpow- 
er Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  which  I  serve 
and  in  which  this  bill  has  been  subject 
to  hearings  in  recent  weeks.  All  of  the 
economists  testified  it  will  not  work  ex- 
cept for  one,  and  that  one  is  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Keyserling.  who  said  it  was  so 
fortunate  and  we  did  it  so  well  in  World 
War  II  that  we  should  repeat  the  ex- 
periment. He  pointed  out  proudly,  as  I 
mentioned  jast  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
we  were  able  to  take  unemployment  from 
14  percent  in  1939  to  1  percent  in  1942 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  15  mil- 
lion under  arms  and  half  of  our  GNP 
went  mto  war  production. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  was  notJn 
spite  of  the  fact,  it  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  15  million  men  mider 
arms  that  the  unemployment  problem 
was  solved,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  route  we  ought  take  again.  I  think 
there  is  an  alternative.  It  is  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act,  or  legislation  of  that  type 
which  provides  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. Wliich  would  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  productive  jobs  and 
not  temporary  nonproductive,  tax-drain- 
ing jobs  that  would  be  ci-eated  under  a 
bill  which  says  everyone  is  going  to  work 
for  the  Government  and  at  wages  that 
are  higher  than  in  the  private  sectoi-.  I 
think  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

This  amendment  is  really  very  simple. 
It  cuts  to  one-half  the  so-called  Burle- 
son amendment.  It  only  touches  those 
dollars  in  the  budget  set  aside  for  the 
start-up  of  the  Humphi'ey-Hawkins  full 
employment  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  start  it  up. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  Humphrey -Hawkins  bill 
would  Britainize  our  economy.  It  would 
lead  to  Government  jobs,  Government 
borrowing,  and  central  planning. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  lip  service  Is  paid  by,  the  so- 
called  Pun  Employment  Act,  toward 
creating  private  employment,  there  is  ac- 
tually nothing  in  it  that  in  any  way 
creates  any  incentives  for  private  enter- 
prise jobs,  long  lasting,  productive, 
wealth  creating  jobs  that  produce  and 
generate  tax  revenues.  On  the  contrary 
it  would  only  consume  tax  resources  by 
costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
to  provide  public  service  jobs. 

I  submit,  the  only  way  to  create  full 
employment  is  for  a  massive  stimulus 
and  incentive  to  save  and  to  invest  in 
the  private,  productive  sector  of  the  econ- 
onxv,  such  as  our  Jobs  Creation  Act 
which  the  gentleman  has  joined  in  spon- 
soring with  me.  It  would  be  a  vast  mistake 
to  pass  legislation  which  can  only  mis- 
lead the  American  people  into  believing 
that  the  way  to  reach  full  employment 
is  to  put  people  into  public  service  jobs. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  public 
service  jobs;  they  want  private  sector 
jobs.  New  York  City  and  Britain  are  ex- 
amples of  what  public  spending,  public 
borrowing  and  public  jobs  do  to  an  econ- 
omy. I  applaud  the  gentleman  and  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  and  I  suppoig,  it 
as  strongly  as  I  can  and  offer  tiie  Jobs 
Creation  Act  as  the  private  enterprise 
alteiTiative  to  jobs  creation. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  IiLs  contribution.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  Tlie  full  employment  bill  is  not 
legislation;  it  is  a  political  statement. 
Why  recent  constituent  survey  reveals 
over  70  percent  support  incentives  in  the 
private  sector  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  and  over  70  percent  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  Government  becoming  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  The  taxpayers 
clearly  know  who  would  pay  for  this 
sc}ieme — they  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  we  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Sarasin)  . 

Tile  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chauman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 


de- 


Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  177,  noes  206, 
not  voting  50,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dftk. 


[Boll  No.  2111 

AYES— 177 

Armstrong  Bedell 

Ashbrook  Bennett 

Bafalis  Bonker 

Baucus  Bowen 

Bauman  Breaux 

Beard,  Tenn.  Breckinridge 


Brinkley 

Hansen 

Passman 

Broomfield 

Hefner 

Paul 

Brown,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Pettis 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hightower 

Poage 

Broyhill 

HUlis 

Pressler 

Buchanan 

Holt 

Preyer 

Burgener 

Hubbard 

Pritchard 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hughes 

Quie 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Quillen 

Butler 

Hyde 

RaUsback 

BjTon 

Ichord 

Regula 

Cederberg 

Jacobs 

Rhodes 

ChappeU 

Jarman 

Robinson 

Clancy 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Clausen. 

Jenrette 

Rose 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roush 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Pa- 

Rousselot 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Okla. 

Santinl 

Cochran 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sarasln 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Satterfield 

Collins,  Te.\-. 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

Conable 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Coughlin 

Kindness 

Sebellus 

Craue 

Krueger 

Sharp 

D'.'imours 

Lagomarsino 

Shriver 

D.iniel.Dun 

Landrum 

Shuster 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Latta 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Derrick 

Lent 

Snyder 

Derwinski 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Devine 

Lott 

Stanton, 

Dickinson 

McClorv 

J.  ■WUliam 

Duncan,  Teun 

McCoUister 

Steelman 

duPont 

McDonald 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Emery 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

English 

Madigan 

Symms 

Erlenborn 

Mahon 

Taleott 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mann 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Fisher 

Martin 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Fithian 

Mathis 

Thone 

Flynt 

Melcher 

Thornton 

Foley 

Michel 

Treen 

Forsy  the 

MUford 

Ullman 

Fountain 

MUler,  Ohjo 

Vander  Jagt 

Prey 

Mills 

Waggonner 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Walsh 

Ginn 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Goodling 

Moore 

Wiggins 

Orassley 

Moorhead. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Guyer 

Calif. 

Winn 

Hagedorn 

Mosher 

Wydler 

H.iley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wylie 

Hamilton 

Myers,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

H.iniraer- 

Neal 

■young,  Fla. 

schmidt 

O'Brien 
NOES— 206 

Adams 

Danielson 

Helstoski 

Addabbo 

Davis 

Hicka 

Albert 

Delaney 

Holland 

Allen 

DeUums 

Holtzman 

Ambro 

Dent 

Horton 

Anderson, 

Diggs 

Howard 

Calif. 

Dingell 

Hungate 

Annunzio 

Dodd 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ashley 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Jordan 

Asp  in 

Drinan 

Karth 

AuCoin 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kasteunie'er 

BadUlo 

Early 

Kazen 

Baldus 

Eckhardt 

Keys 

Beard,  R.l 

Edgar 

Koch 

Bergland 

Edwards.  Calif 

Krebs 

Biaggi 

Eilberg 

lutFalce 

Blester 

Evans,  Colo. 

Leggett 

Bingham 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lehman 

Blanchard 

Fary 

Levitas 

Biouin 

Fascell 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Boggs 

Fenwick 

Long.  La. 

Boland 

Pish 

Long,  Md. 

Boiling 

Flood 

L'lndine 

Bra  d  em  8  s 

Florio 

McCormack 

Brodheud 

Ford,  Mich. 

McDade 

Brooks 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McPall 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fn.ser 

McHush 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gaydos 

Maguire 

Burke,  Mass. 

Giaimo 

Matsunaga 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Oilman 

Mazzoli 

Burton,  John 

Gonz.^lez 

Ueeds 

Burton,  Phillip  Green 

Metcalfe 

Carney 

Gude 

Meyner 

Carr 

Hall 

Meavinsky 

Carter 

Hanley 

Mikva 

Chisholm 

Hannaford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Clay 

Harkin 

Mineta 

Collins,  ni. 

Harrington 

MlniRh 

Conte 

Harris 

Mink 

Conyers 

Harsha 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Moakley 

Cornell 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moffett 

Cotter 

Heckler.  Mass. 

MoUohan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Helms 

Moorhead.  Pa. 
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Morgan 

Reuss 

Stephens 

Moss 

Richmond 

Stokes 

MottI 

Rlnaldo 

Strattoa 

Murphy.  HI. 

Blaenhoove 

r       Studds 

Murtha 

Rodino 

Sullivan 

Natcher 

Roe 

Symington 

Nedzi 

Roncalio 

Tbompsoa 

Nolan 

Rooney 

Traxler 

Nowak 

Rosenthal 

Tsongas 

Oberstar 

Rostenkowi 

kl     Van  Deerlin 

Obev 

Roybal 

Vander  Veen 

O  Hara 

Busso 

Vanik 

ONeill 

Ryan 

Vigorito 

Otiiiiger 

St  Germain 

Waxmau 

Patten,  N.J. 

Scheuer 

Weaver 

Patterson, 

Schroeder 

Whaieu 

Calif. 

Seiberling 

Whitteu 

Pattison,  N.Y 

Shipley 

Wirth 

Perkins 

Sisk 

Wright 

Pevser 

Slack 

Yates 

Pickle 

Smith,  lowi 

Yatron 

Pike 

Solarz 

Young.  Tex. 

Price 

Spellman 

Zablockl 

Randall 

Staggers 

Zeferelti 

Rangel 

Stark 

Eees 

Steed 

NOT  VOTIN 

3—50 

Ab7us 

Hechler.  W 

Va.  Roberts 

Archer 

Hlnshaw 

Runnels 

Bell 

Howe 

Ruppe 

BeviU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sarbanes 

Conlan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

de  la  Garza 

Ketcbum 

Simon 

Downing,  Va. 

Litton 

Skubitz 

Esch 

Lulan 

Stanton. 

Eshleman 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

rindley 

McKay 

Teague 

Flowers 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Frenzel 

Madden 

White 

Fuqua 

Murphy.  N. 

f.     Whitehurst 

Ooldwater 

Nichols 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Gradison 

Nix 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Pepper 

Wolff 

Heberc 

Rierfie 

Young.  Ga. 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 


pairs : 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.   Hubert   for,   with 
Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr. 
Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr 

against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North 

Abzug  against. 
Mr.  Teague  for,  with 
Mr.  Archer  for,  with 

York  against. 
Mr.  Conlan  for,  with 
Mr.  Frenzel  for,  with  M 

agalnsf. 

Mr.  Eschleman  for,  wltl 
Mr.    Ooldwater  for,  wl 

Wilson  of  California 


agal 


Mr.  PICKLE 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So    the    perfecting 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vo 
as  above  recorded. 

PERFECTING    AMENDMEKT    OFFERED    EY 
MR.    VAN-K 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chiirman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fol  ows: 


Perfecting    amendmen 
V.anik:  Page  4,  line  9,  strfce 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
000". 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike 
and   insert   In  lieu  thereJDf 

Page  1,  line  7,  strike  out 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereo: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  o.it 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereo 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  o 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereo: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  o^  it 
and  insert  in  lieu  there(if 
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Mr.   Wolff   against. 
Howe  against. 
Youiig  of  Georgia 


Cai  olina  for.  with  Ms. 


M-. 


Nix  against. 
Murphy  of  New 


Mr 


.  Pepper  against. 
James  V.  Stanton 


Mr.  TJdall  against. 
;h  Mr.  Charles  H. 
nst. 


changed  his  vote  from 
amendment    was 
was  announced 


offered    bv    Mr. 

out  '•$3,497,000,- 

thereof  "$3,512,000,- 


ut  "$3,470,000,000" 

"$3,485,000,000". 

"$363,000,000,000  ■ 

"$363,300,000,000". 

"$14,800,000,000" 

"$14,500,000,000". 

t  the  dollar  figure 

"$454,086,000,000  ". 

it  the  dollar  figiu-e 

■$415,450,000,000". 

"$50,625,000,000" 

"$50,340,000,000". 


Page  2  line  7,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$711,615,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$85,416,000,000". 

Mr.  VANIK  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  perfecting  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  increases  the 
general  Government  category — code 
800 — budget  authority  and  outlay  figure 
by  $15  million.  I  would  also  ask  that  a 
conforming  amendment  be  approved 
which  would  increase  Government  reve- 
nues in  section  1  by  some  $300  million. 

The  increase  of  $15  million  which  I 
propose  is  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  specifically,  for  the  Collection 
Division,  the  Audit  Division,  and  the  In- 
telligence Division.  All  of  these  units 
have  been  severely  cut  by  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget.  Yet  cuts  in 
these  IRS  functions  result  in  enormous 
losses  in  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

For  example,  in  a  Ways  and  Means 
Oversight  Subcommittee  hearing  held 
yesterday,  we  received  testimony  from 
ranking  officials  of  the  IRS  that  the  Col- 
lection Division  was  being  cut  1,200  posi- 
tions to  save  $513,260,000.  Yet  we  were 
also  told  that  as  a  result  of  this  action, 
more  delinquent  accoimts  would  accu- 
mulate, the  statute  of  limitations  would 
run  on  some  accounts,  et  cetera.  As 
a  result,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  over 
$300  million  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
a  $13  million  cut  in  the  Audit  Division- 
even  though  this  will  result  in  $100  mil- 
lion less  in  revenue  collections. 

The  IRS  Intelligence  Division's  man- 
power is  being  cut  back  by  10  percent. 
This  action  will  also  result  in  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue — and  even  worse,  it  will  allow 
tax  avoiders  and  organized  crime  ele- 
ments ever  greater  opportunities  to  es- 
cape taxation. 

My  amendment  provides  an  additional 
$15  million  for  the  IRS.  The  exact  way 
that  those  funds  are  spent  is  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  intent  of 
my  amendment  is  that  enough  funds  be 
provided  to  insure  an  additional  gross 
receipt  of  $315  milhon  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  a  net  gain  of  $300  million, 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  one 
of  the  very  few  that  can  be  offered  which 
will  actually  result  in  additional  reve- 
nues. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  deficit  figure 
be  reduced  by  $300  million.  If,  for  rea- 
sons of  fiscal  policy  the  committee  ob- 
jects to  this  change,  I  will  withdraw  that 
portion  of  my  amendment,  thus  leaving 
an  additional  $300  miUion  to  be  divided 
among  other  program  expenditures. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
approved,  since  it  pays  for  itself  20  times 
over  and  helps  insure  an  efficient  and 
well-functioning  revenue  agency. 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  . 

Mr.  DANIKLSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  gentleman  say 
$15  million  or  $50  million? 

Mr.  VANIK.  $15  million. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  would  produce 
added  revenue? 

Mr.  VANIK.  By  the  testimony  of  the 
IRS  officials  yesterday,  it  would  produce 
$300  milhon. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  $15  mUlion  gets  us  $300  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  basing  his  estimate  of  $300 
million  on  testimony  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  ranking  officials  of 
the  IRS. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  has 
apparently  been  reading  the  papers.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  anything  they  say? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  believe 
that  fewer  agents  will  produce  less  reve- 
nue. Taxation  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  collection  of  taxes,  we  are  now 
protecting  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a 
way  that  we  did  not  in  previous  years, 
and  I  believe  this  costs  more  money.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  our  voluntary  sys- 
tem work,  it  is  going  to  need  adequate 
personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  ranking 
member  wilj  accept  my  amendment.  This 
is  a  revenue-producing  amendment 
which  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $300,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amounts 
that  are  already  included  in  the  budget 
resolution  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  call  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  the  Members  to  defeat  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

PERFECTING  AMENDMENT  OPfEREO  BT 
MR.  MICHEI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  rea  d  as  follows : 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Michel:  Page  I,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dol- 
lar figure  and  insert  in  Uexi  thereof  '  $453,- 
037,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$414,366,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    -$49,556,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
s>\\A  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ">.710,831,000,000". 

Pa-ge  2,  line  10,  strike  out  tlie  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$04,631,000,000". 

Page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  "ii>156,764,000,000" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$!5.'i.730.000.000". 

Page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "$139,228,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "^ISS.l.TO.OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  MICHEL  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  perfecting  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  view  of  its  being  very  simple 
to  explain;  it  is  .simply  a  $1  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  would 
simply  reflect  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment, as  expressed  previou.sly  by  many 
Members  of  this  body,  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  need  for  reform  in 
the  food  stamp  program. 

This  actually  reflects  the  urgings  of  om' 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
has  repeatedly  called  upon  the  President 
to  bring  this  program  imder  control 
and  for  which  we  actually  appropriated 
$100,000  in  the  last  suijplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
new  regulations. 

The  President  moved  in  lesponse  to 
the  call  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  has  sclieduled  reform  regula- 
tions to  go  into  effect  on  June  1. 

The  majority,  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  budget  resolution,  on  page 
62,  says  this : 

The  Commit  lee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
■MOO  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  a  result  of  program  reform.  It  Is 
assumed  that  savings  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  achieved  without  large-.scale  cutbacks  in 
the  program.  Possible  reform.s  include: 
changing  iteinized  deduction  provisions  to 
a  standard  deduction,  standardizing  the 
percentage  of  Income  that  must  be  paid  for 
food  stamp.s.  taa.sing  benefits  ou  past  rather 
than  anticipated  hicome,  and  elimination 
of  automatic  food  stamp  eligibility — regard- 
less of  Income — for  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. 

Apparently  Uie  committee  recom- 
mendation is  predicated  on  its  belief  that 
only  $400  million  can  be  saved  by  taking 
the  steps  they  recommend,  and  that  the 
remainder,  approximately  $1  billion, 
relates  to  establishment  of  an  income 
ceiling  at  the  poverty  index. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  administration  has 
estimated  that  $500  million  alone  can  be 
saved  through  basing  benefits  on  past 
rather  than  anticipated  income,  which 
the  committee  itself  recommends.  It 
further  is  estimated  that  $720  million 
can  be  saved  through  such  steps  as  the 
use  of  a  standard  deduction  rather  than 


itemized  deductions,  together  with  the 
use  of  a  standardized  income  ceiling, 
and  that  income  ceiling,  however,  is  not 
tlie  poverty  index;  it  is  $1,200  above  the 
poverty  index  for  nonaged  persons  and 
$1,500  above  the  poverty  index  for  aged 
persons.  That  means  that  when  the  new 
.poverty  index  goes  into  effect  on  July  1, 
the  maximum  income  levels  will  be  $6,700 
and  $7,000  respectively  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Tlie  Members  of  this  House  will  re- 
call Uiat  last  November  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley)  on  our  .side 
moved  to  make  the  poverty  level  mdex 
the  income  cutoff.  While  that  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  it  was  supported  by 
159  Members.  Here,  with  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  a  chance  to  reflect  what 
tlie  Administration  has  proposed  in  these 
new  regulations  and  what  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  regard  as  appro- 
priate :  a  gross  income  ceiling  well  above 
the  poverty  index. 

Tli3  amendment,  most  importantly,  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  action  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
tlie  Congress  3V2  months  ago,  when  the 
President's  1976  budget  request  for  food 
stamps  was  reduced  by  $1.4  billion,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issuing  stronger  regulations.  Those 
regulations,  in  response  to  that  action, 
are  now  out  and  are  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  on  June  1 . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever not  to  conform  our  budget  reso- 
lution to  tliese  coordinated  actions  of  tlie 
legislative  and  executive  brandies. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  both 
matliematical  reasons,  because  the  $400 
million  does  not  sufficiently  reflect  the 
actual  savings  and  recommendations 
that  the  committee  itself  has  made — and 
for  policy  reasons — to  reflect  the  joint 
conviction  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  meaningful  food  stamp  reform 
is  sorely  overdue.  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment.  It  would 
further  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,034 
billion  and  outlays  by  $1,069  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  by  adopting  the 
liiiiendment  can  we  reflect  in  tliis  budg- 
et resolution  the  measure  of  food  stamp 
reform  we  have  said  time  and  time  again 
we  wanted  to  achieve,  and  which  we 
hnow  is  the  overwhelming  expectation 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  112  or  113  Members  in- 
troduced the  toughest  bill  in  the  session, 
and  a  similar  number  introduced  tlie  ad- 
ministration's bill,  and  just  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  introduced  his 
bill  wliich  is  tougher  than  mine,  and 
there  were  26  or  27  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  any  Member  who  either  spon- 
sored my  bill,  the  administration's  bill, 
or  the  hill  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE)  to  fail  to  come  forward  and 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chau'man,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  received  Information  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well  as 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


on  wiiat  siiould  be  done  in  the  area  of 
food  stamps  generally. 

Tlie  committees  are  presently  debating 
this  matter.  We  took  the  estimate  from 
the  cost  range  that  they  gave  to  us. 
which  was  Uiat  a  savings  of  potentially 
§400  million  below  what  would  otherwise 
be  spent  cuuld  possibly  be  made. 

We  therefore  placed  a  figure  of  $5.8 
billion  ui  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wasiiington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  because  this 
is  a  verj'  technical  subject.  I  want  to  ui- 
dicate  that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  tried  to  reflect  what  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  have  as  their 
best  estimate. 

Ml-.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  tlie  committee  will  not  vote  to 
accept  this  proposed  amendment  because 
I  believe  the  gentleman  who  has  offered 
it  is  assuming  that  the  figures  he  has 
cited  are  currently  accurate  figiu'es. 

I  respectfully  indicate  to  him,  Mr. 
Chauman,  that  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

A  special  study  group  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  been  working 
very  carefully  for  several  months  now^ 
on  major  problems  associated  with  the 
food  stamp  program.  Included  in  this 
effort  are  estimates  of  various  pi"ograni 
cost.':.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  LibraiT  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  other  organiza- 
tions have  cooperated  with  this  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  suggest 
to  the  Members  here  that  the  proposal  to 
set  a  limit  of  around  $4.7  billion  will  not 
accommodate  the  outlays  necessarj'  to 
support  the  Buckley-Michel  bill  and  will 
not  support  the  outlays  necessai-y  to  sup- 
port the  administration  regulations. 
Those  wlio  support  the  administration 
regulations  or  the  Buckley-Michel  bill 
will  be  setting  a  budget  limit  below  tliat 
necessary  to  sustain  those  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  an  action  would 
be  fiscally  irresponsible  and  a  budget 
distortion. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
administration  has  senously  overesti- 
mated the  savings  that  will  be  accom- 
plished luider  several  programs.  By  the 
time  we  present  a  food  stamp  bUl  here 
in  a  matter  of  about  a  month,  we  intend 
to  discuss  fully  cost  estimates.  We  be- 
lieve we  will  be  able  to  give  accurate  cost 
estimates  on  various  proposals  that  may 
be  offered  to  amend  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  amendment,  however,  is  not 
related  to  currently  accurate  cost  esti- 
mates— and  in  my  view  its  addition 
would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

So  Uierefore  I  must  insist  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment has  a  bill  himself  known  as  the 
Buckley-Michel  bill  which  by  our  current 
estimates  would  cost  substantially  more 
if  it  were  enacted  than  his  own  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
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budget  resolution 
had  the  problem 


I  hope  the  amendmei  it  will  be  defeated. 
We  have  tried  to  plfice  a  reasonable 
funding  level  in  this 
for  food  stamps.  We 
this  last  year  that  thi  estimates  of  the 
administration  were  u  iderestimated 

I  hope  we  would  sta  r  within  the  com- 
mittee's position.  But  I  would  also  state 
to  the  House  that  aftjr  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  i  eported  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropr  atlons  has  worked 
its  will  on  it.  there  n^ay  be  a  necessity 
for  going  even  above 
mittee  resolution  because  this  is  an 
entitlement  program. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. We  thinlc  we  are  on  conservative 
ground  when  we  place^  this  $400  million 
savings  for  food  stanp  reform  in  '  ' 
resolution.  I  hope  therefore 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  stlclc  with 
the  Committee  on  th^  Budget's  recom 
mendatlons  which  we 
committees  of  the  Ho^e, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ifce  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendn  lent  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 

The  question  was 
Chairman  announced 
to  have  it. 

EECORDED 
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this 
that  the 


received  from  the 


Michel) 
taken;    and    the 
the  noes  appear 


VOTS 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cl^alnnan,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wa; 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there  were —  lyes 
not  voting  56,  as  follqwi 


[Roll  No. 


Abdnor 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Breaux 
Brinldey 
BroomSeld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiH 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
B'.irke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 

Ceierbers 

Chappell 

Clancy 

CHuseu, 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Te.K. 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

ianery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Founiaiu 

Frey 

Gibbons 

Oinn 

Goodling 


AYES— (147 

Grassley 
Ouyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
HannaXorf 

sen 
Hars 

Hendersoi  i 
Higbtowei 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Johnson, 
Kasten 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 

Krueger 
Lagomars 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Llovd,  Ca 

Uoyd 

Lott 

McClory 

McCollisttr 

McDonaU . 

McEwen 

Madisran 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller. 

Mitchell. 

Montg 

Moore 

Moorhea( 
Calif. 

Mottl 

Murtha 


,  Tei 


ordered. 

by  electronic  de- 
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rolo. 


no 


if. 
n. 


,  Ol  lio 

N.Y. 
s!om  ery 


Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Jettis 

»age 
PrMsler 
Prlttjiiard 
Qulllt 
Rallsba"* 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roblnsou 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 
Schnecbell 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Trecn 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wiun 
Wydler 
WyU« 

Younjj,  Alnska 
Young,  Pla. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Allen 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
BadU'.o 
BakUts 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Eowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodheud 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chibho'm. 
Clay 

Cleve'.find 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni, 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelsoa 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dlr;g3 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

E^dwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Ev^ns,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Fisher 


Abzus 

Alexander 

Archer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

BevUl 

Conlan 

de  la  Garza 

Downing.  Va, 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Findley 

Flowers 

Ford,  Mich. 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Cude 


Flood 

Nedzl 

Plorlo 

Nolan 

Foley 

Nowak 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Praser 

Obey 

Gaydos 

O'Hara 

Giaimo 

O'NeUl 

Oilman 

Ottinger 

Gonzalez 

Patten,  N.J. 

Green 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Hall 

Perkins 

Hamilton 

Peyser 

Han'.ey 

Pickle 

Harkin 

Pike 

Harris 

Preyer 

Hawkins 

Price 

Hays,  Ohio 

Qule 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Randall 

Hefner 

Range! 

Heinz 

Rees 

Helstoskl 

Heuss 

Hicks 

Richmond 

Holland 

Rlnaldo 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

Horton 

Roe 

Howard 

Roncallo 

Hughes 

Rooney 

Hungate 

Rose 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowskl 

Jenrette 

Roush 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kusso 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Jordp.n 

St  Germain 

Karth 

Santlnl 

Kastenmeier 

Sarasln 

Kuzeu 

Scheuer 

Keys 

Schroeder 

Koch 

Selberllng 

Krebs 

Sharp 

LaFalce 

Shipley 

Let^gett 

Sisk 

Lehman 

Smith,  lovnk 

Long,  La. 

Solarz 

Long,  Md. 

Spellman 

Luudine 

Staggers 

McCorma^k 

Stark 

McDada 

Steed 

McFall 

Steiger,  V7U. 

McHugh 

Stokes 

McKinney 

Stratton 

Magulre 

Studds 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

MazzoU 

Symington 

Meeds 

Thompson 

Mel  Cher 

Thornton 

Metcalfe 

Traxler 

Meyner 

Tsongas 

Mezvinsky 

Ullman 

Mikva 

VanDeerim 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

Mills 

Vanlk 

Mineta 

Vlgorlto 

Minlsh 

Walsh 

Mink 

Waxman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Moffett 

Wbltten 

MoUoban 

Wlrtb 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Morgan 

Yates 

Mosher 

Yatron 

Moss 

Young,  Tex. 

Murphy,  111. 

Zablockl 

Natcber 

Zeferettl 

Neal 
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Harrington 

Pepper 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rlegle 

Hubert 

Risenhoover 

Hecbler,  W.  Va.  Roberts 

Hillis 

Ruppe 

Hinsbaw 

Sarbanes 

Howe 

Sikes 

Jones,  Ala. 

Simon 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubltz 

Ketchum 

Stanton, 

Litton 

James  V. 

Lujan 

Teague 

McCloskey 

Udall 

McKay 

White 

Macdonald 

Whiteburst 

Madden 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Nichols 

Wtriff 

Nlz 

Youug.  Ga. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Ms. 
Abzug  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Archer  tot,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Conlan  for,  with  Mr.  Howe  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California  against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against, 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  at>ove  recorded. 

PEEFECTDJO    AMENDMENT    OJTEBED    BT 
lilB.  OTTtNGEK 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ottingeb: 

Page  3,  Hue  22,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$39,460,000,000'. 

Page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$38,900,000,000". 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  In  lleti  thereof  '■$454,271,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$416,135,000,000  ■. 

Pago  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '■$51,325,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$712,600,000,000  ". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  fl-jur? 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$66,400,000,000". 

Mr.  OTTINGER  (during  tlie  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  remove  the  caps 
that  were  placed  on  medicaid  and  medi- 
care reimbursement.  It  would  add,  there- 
fore, some  $700  million  to  the  budget. 

The  caps  were  placed  in  the  budget  in 
the  contemplation  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
be  able  to  devise  programs  to  adequately 
control  tiie  cost  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

Mr,  Chairman,  nobody  Is  more  con- 
cerned than  I  about  the  soaring  costs  of 
health  care  in  our  coimtry.  Those  costs 
have  been  going  up  at  about  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation  In  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  TTie  thing  which  very  much 
disturbs  me  is  that  If  effective  controls 
are  not  put  on  the  health  providers,  we 
will  have  this  cap  and  the  $700  mllli<Hi 
is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  senior  citizens' 
pockets. 

At  the  present  time  senior  citizens  are 
the  most  desperate  needy  element  In  our 
cwnmimity.  In  the  past  couple  weeks  I 
have  had  just  a  stream  of  senior  citizens 
coming  into  my  office  in  abscdute  destitu- 
tion and  desperation,  with  tears  nmnlng 
from  their  eyes.  They  show  me  their 
medical  biUs.  What  is  happening  in  New 
York,  we  have  put  restrictions  on  medi- 
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cai-e  and  medicaid  reimbursement.  Doc- 
tors* costs  and  hospital  costs  have  not 
been  cut.  The  full  costs  have  been  billed 
to  these  senior  citizens.  They  come  in 
with  their  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bui-sement  of  half  the  amount  that  was 
charged  them,  and  they  say,  "How  can 
we  pay  for  this?"  '"How  are  we  going  to 
eat?"  They  are  just  frantic. 

We  actually  have  people  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  getting  insufficient  diets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  city  of  Mount 
Vernon,  which  is  a  desperately  poor  city, 
I  have  one  staff  member  who  does  prac- 
tically nothing  but  go  around  and  get 
food  packages  for  senior  citizens.  We 
simply  cannot  proceed  with  this.  Com- 
bined with  the  SSI  program,  which  in 
tlie  Northeast  is  putting  an  unconscion- 
able squeeze  on  .senior  citizens,  we  are 
squeezing  senior  citizens  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

I  think  that  if  adequate  price  con- 
trols are  in  place,  a  cap  is  fine,  but  we 
must  not  put  a  cap  on  medicaid  or  medi- 
care reimbursements  without  controlling 
prices — to  do  so  would  just  wipe  our 
senior  citizens  off  the  map.  That  would 
be  unconscionable. 

Yet,  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  what 
this  provision  of  the  budget  does— it  caps 
the  reimbursement  without  capping  the 
prices  senior  citizens  have  to  pay  for 
health  care. 

Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  increa.se  budget 
autliority  by  $200  million  and  total  out- 
lays by  $700  million. 

My  problem  with  the  budget  resolution 
is  that  it  cuts  $700  million  in  health 
care  funds  without  programs  being  in 
place  to  assure  that  these  cuts  will  come 
from  enforced  efficiencies  in  delivery  of 
health  services,  not  out  of  the  depleted 
pocketbooks  of  financially  desperate 
senior  citizens. 

Inherent  in  the  proposal  to  rap  Fed- 
eral reimbursements  for  hospital  costs 
is  the  belief  that  if  the  Government  acts 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  what  it  will  pay 
imder  Federal  health  care  programs, 
private  insurance  companies  will  follow 
suit  and  providers  of  health  care  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  keep  prices  down. 
Providers  of  health  care  services,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  asserted  that 
their  costs  are  largely  determined  by  in- 
flation in  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
over  which  they  have  no  control  and 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  pass 
these  increases  in  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  provided  during  hospital  care 
on  to  the  consumer  or  his  insuror. 

Since  legislation  under  consideration 
by  the  authorizing  committees  merely 
assumes  and  does  not  require  that  the 
health  care  industry  lower  prices,  I  fear 
for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly  and  low- 
income  people  who  benefit  from  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  if 
these  projections  do  not  materialize.  The 
alternative  for  them  will  be,  of  course, 
that  they  will  either  have  to  find  the 
means  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  hospital  care  and  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides,  or  else  go 


without  essential  medical  sei"vices.  I  can- 
not accept  that  kind  of  choice  for  the 
people  who  have  suffered  more  than  any 
other  under  our  inflationary  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  steps  to  require 
senior  citizens  to  participate  in  increased 
cost  sharing  for  hospital  and  nursing 
liome  care  and  to  accept  an  increase  in 
the  deductible  portion  they  must  pay  for 
physician  and  other  outpatient  services 
under  medicare.  As  a  further  means  of 
reducing  Government  payments  under 
the  medicare  program,  he  has  suggested 
limiting  the  increase  in  hospital  reim- 
bursements to  7  percent.  Proposed  health 
care  block  grants  to  the  Slates  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  about  similar  controls  in 
the  spirahng  cost  of  medicaid. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution  that 
i.^  before  us  today  would  similarly  seek 
to  control  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
tlie.se  two  programs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  funding  levels  that 
assume  a  cap  on  the  increase  in  hospital 
reimbursements  of  not  more  than  10 
percent.  Both  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coimnerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  have  endorsed  the  concept  of 
legislating  certain  cost  controls  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  burden  these  place  on 
the  Federal  budget.  I  am  completely  in 
agreement  with  the  idea  of  taking  quick 
and  positive  action  to  control  the  rising 
cost  of  health  care  in  tlie  United  States. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  permit  decreases 
in  Federal  funding  to  be  placed  as  a  bur- 
den on  senior  citizens  already  staggering 
under  incresised  health  care  costs,  which 
is  what  I  fear  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
Budget  Committee  reductions. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, in  1974  total  expenditures 
in  this  country  for  health  care  amounted 
to  7.7  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, or  $104.2  billion.  This  translates  into 
$485  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country.  Our  national  health  bill 
is  now  nearly  double  what  it  was  6  years 
ago.  Over  the  past  14  years  it  has  more 
than  quadiupled  and  increased  almost 
ninefold  since  1950. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
since  expiration  of  the  economic  stabili- 
zation program  in  April  of  1974  has  hit 
particularly  hard  in  the  area  of  health 
care.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  in  the  first  6  monUis  after  the  ESP 
expired  the  rate  of  inflation  for  all  goods 
and  services  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  13.2  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  rate  of  inflation  ap- 
plied only  to  the  medical  care  component 
of  the  CPI  was  15.2  percent.  The  com- 
posite hospital  services  charges  index 
rose  at  an  annually  adjusted  rate  of  18.3 
percent.  Throughout  1975  the  rate  of  in- 
flation for  hospital  care  costs  continued 
to  sta»-?d  at  between  16  and  18  percent 
and  is  projected  to  remain  at  15  percent 
through  1976.  Considering  that  through 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  the 
Federal  Government  pays  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  hospital  care  in  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Government 


bears  a  large  responsibility  for  failing  to 
control  health  care  costs. 

The  way  to  bring  down  medical  costs 
and  prices  is  through  a  comprehen.sive 
program  of  controls  and  audits  of  health 
care  costs— and  eventually  through  na- 
tional health  insurance  that  will  permit 
complete  Federal  cost  control.  Just  put- 
ting a  cap  on  Federal  payments  raises 
the  prospect  that  doctors  and  hospitals' 
will  prosper  at  tlie  expense  of  the  poorest 
of  tlie  poor. 

I  offer  my  amendment,  therefore,  as  a 
method  that  I  believe  is  far  preferable 
to  locking  ourselves  into  reductions  with 
no  clear  idea  of  how  they  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
sliould  be  supix»rted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ottinger.  His  amendment  would 
add  $200  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$700  million  in  outlays  to  the  health 
functon.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  eliminate  the  effort  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committees,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  budget  committee,  to 
institute  modest  savings  in  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  provided  to  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients. 

I  undei-stand  Mr.  Ottinger's  concern 
that  costs  not  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  be  paid  by  tlie 
patients  who  receive  the  care.  I  believe 
I  can  offer  him  assurance  that  tlie  pa- 
tient will  not  be  forced  to  pay  more  be- 
cause of  the  cost  proposal  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
provide  some  statistics  to  the  Members 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  controls 
on  hospital  costs  proposed  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

From  the  end  of  cost  controls  on  the 
health  industi-y  in  April  1974  to  Decem- 
ber 1975,  medical  prices  have  risen  sub- 
stantially faster  than  the  overall  cost  of 
living.  The  annualized  increase  during 
this  19-month  period  in  the  overall  con- 
sumer price  index  was  9.1  percent.  How- 
ever, the  increase  in  hospital  semi- 
private  room  charges  was  16.9  percent; 
the  increase  for  operating  room  charges 
was  17.9  percent;  and  tlie  cost  of  labora- 
tory tests  in  hospitals  increased  13.2 
percent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  phy- 
sician sen-ices  has  been  equally  bleak. 
The  cost  of  an  office  vtsit  rose  13.2  per- 
cent and  the  price  for  obstetrical  ca.ses 
increased  12.5  percent.  Only  in  the  case 
of  eyeglasses  and  prescription  drugs  has 
the  cost  rise  been  less  than  the  overall 
CPI.  The  total  increase  for  medical  care 
from  April  1974  to  December  1975  was 
11.6  percent. 

The  data  for  the  most  recent  montli 
March  1976,  indicates  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  hospital  and  physician  costs 
has  not  abated.  During  March  1976,  the 
CPI  rose  only  0.2  percent,  while  the  semi- 
private  room  charge  rose  0.9  percent  and 
physician  fees  increased  1.0  percent. 
Despite  the  welcome  overall  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  inflation,  medical  care  prices 
continue  to  rise  as  they  have  over  the 
past  2  years. 
Mr.   Chairman,  the  President  in  his 
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budget  for  fiscal  yea;'  1977  recognized 
the  problem.  He  propoi  «d  a  series  of  cost 


controls  which  would 
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limit  the  increase 


fays    and    Means 
led  rejections  of 
the  Budget  Com- 

Sf  they  choose  to 
;are  program,  can 
jit  a  one-time  de- 
irtain  copasrments 
1  the  hospital  over 


in  hospital  costs  recogi  lized  for  medicare 
reimbiu-sement  to  7  i»ercent  over  1976 
aud  the  increase  in  ph  y^sician  charges  to 
4  percent  over  the  prev  lous  year.  The  ad- 
ministration estimates 
controls,  hospital  costsjwill  rise  almost  15 
percent  in  fiscal  year  li977  and  physician 
charges  about  10  percei  it. 

The  Budget  Commi  tee  report  makes 
no  recommendation  wi  th  respect  to  phy- 
sician fee  increases  for  basically  the  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Ottincer  is  concerned 
about.  It  is  extremely  ( lifl&cult  to  prevent 
physicians  from  passing  on  to  their 
patients  charges  no  i  reimbursed  by 
medicare.  Such  an  eflort  would  require 
strict  inspections  of  the  records  and 
practices  of  some  300  000  physicians  in 
the  United  States.  Th;  President's  pro- 
posal to  limit  physician  fee  increases  to 
4  percent  would  pen  ait  physicians  to 
charge  their  medicare  patients  any 
amount  not  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The 
Committee  recommei 
this  type  or  control  an< 
mittee  agreed. 

Hospitals,  however, 
participate  in  the  medi 
only  charge  the  patie] 
ductible  of  $104  and  c( 
if  the  patient  stays  ii 
60  days.  Othei"wise,  hospitals  must  ac- 
cept the  amounts  deteumined  by  the  pro- 
gram as  constituting  "reasonable  cost" 
as  the  full  payment  for  services  rendered. 
Hospitals  cannot,  by  law,  charge  the 
medicare  patient — or  the  medicaid  pa- 
tient— for  amounts  foimd  to  be  "imrea- 
^Qnable"  and  for  which  reimbursement 
IsOenied.  Therefore,  1  would  say  to  Mr. 
Ottincer  that  his  coicem,  while  com- 
mendable, is  imwarrai  ited.  Any  hospital 
costs  for  which  reimbv  rsement  is  denied 
as  being  excessive  cai  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  medicare  or  mec  icaid  patient.  The 
hospital  cannot  do  it  by  law  and  the 
patient  is  under  no  l;gal  obligation  to 
pay  it  if  the  hospital  tr  es. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
dicated to  the  Budget  Committee  that  it 
was  developing  a  prof  osal  which  would 
provide  a  limitation  o;  about  10  percent 
on  the  Increases  in  hospital  costs  recog- 
nized as  reasonable  by  medicare.  The  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  C  )mmerce  Commit- 
tee indicated  it  would  develop  and  give 
serious  consideration  1 3  cost  controls  for 
the  medicaid  program.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  ii  tent  expressed  by 
the  authorizing  committees  and  reflected 
savings  of  $700  million. 

Let  me  put  this  $7C0  miUicm  in  some 
kind  of  perspective.  It  :onstitutes  a  small 
proportion  of  the  totil  increase  antic- 
ipated In  medicare  an  1  medicaid  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  over  fiscal  year  1976.  In 
total,  the  two  programs  will  expend  $31.3 
billion  In  1977,  $5.3  )illion  more  than 
they  did  in  1976,  a  2C -percent  increase. 
In  total,  we  estimate  ihat  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  $5.3  billiolk  increase  is  a  re- 
sult of  medical  price  Inflation,  not  in- 
creased services  or  imp  roved  services.  The 


reduction  of  $700  mil 


ion  represents  an 


effort  to  slice  into  that  inflation  rate 
and  bring  down  the  increase  in  medicare 
spending  by  about  13  percent. 

We  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
estimate  of  a  10-percent  Increase  in  al- 
lowable hospital  cost  increases  is  reason- 
able. It  is  more  generous  than  the  Presi- 
dent's 7  percent  and  Ls  considerably 
higher  than  the  anticipated  6-percent 
increase  in  the  overall  rate  of  inflation 
in  1977.  It  would  allow  for  reasonable 
Increases  in  hospital  wage  levels  and 
provide  for  necessary  improvements  in 
services. 

Since  the  enactment  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  the  expansion  of  private 
insurance,  hospitals  have  been  able  to 
pass  on  their  cost  increases  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  private  insurance 
company.  The  public  has  paid  either 
through  higher  taxes  or  higher  insurance 
premiums  for  the  spiraling  increase  in 
hospital  costs.  It  is  time  that  the  hospital 
took  greater  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  its  fiscal  affairs  and  began 
saying  no  to  demands  for  unnecessary 
purchases  of  new  equipment  and  con- 
tinued operation  of  unneeded  services. 
The  modest  reduction  proposed  In  the 
budget  resolution  would  head  us  in  the 
direction  of  making  hospitals  more  fis- 
cally responsible. 

The  committee  report  expresses  the 
hope  that  a  limitation  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  hospital  costs  reimbursable  by 
Pederah  programs — representing  about 
40  percent  of  total  hospital  inccHne — will 
set  an  example  for  the  private  insurers — 
representing  about  50  percent  of  total 
hospital  Income — who  will  adopt  similar 
pricing  policies.  Action  by  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  Is  necessary  to  bring 
down  the  overall  cost  of  hospital  care. 

There  may  be  hospitals  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  bringing  down 
their  cost  Increase  from  15  to  about  10 
percent.  The  Ways  and  Means  proposal 
anticipates  the  inclusion  in  their  legis- 
lation of  an  "exceptions"  procedure 
vmder  which  hospitals  in  special  circum- 
stances— for  example,  multiyear  labor 
contracts,  changes  in  the  mix  of  patients, 
prior  commitments  to  expanded  serv- 
ices— could  be  granted  relief  from  the 
overall  limitation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  Budget  Committee  recommendation 
Js  sound  and  reasonable.  It  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  medicare  or  medicaid 
patient  and  it  represents  a  level  of  in- 
crease that  hospitals  can  accommodate 
to  without  disruption  of  service.  I  urge 
rejection  of  the  Ottinger  amendment. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Budget  Committee  have  recom- 
mended, for  fiscal  year  1977,  medicare 
program  outlays  $200  million  higher 
than  would  occur  under  existing  law. 
This  amendment  would  add  another  $700 
million,  for  a  total  outlay  figure  $900 
million  above  what  would  occur  under 
existing  law. 

The    committee's    medicare    recom- 


mendations were  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  v/e  have  to  face  two  major  prob- 
lems in  the  medicare  program.  One  is 
the  crisis  created  by  rising  health  care 
costs,  particularly  hospital  costs.  The 
second  is  the  need  of  the  aged  for  pro- 
tection against  the  catastrophic  costs  of 
a  prolonged  illness.  We  designed  our  rec- 
ommendations, therefore,  to  address 
these  problems.  We  proposed  the  use  in 
medicare  of  reasonable  restraints  on  ris- 
ing haspital  costs — restraints  which 
would  produce  significant  reductions  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977.  We  then 
proposed  to  use  these  savings,  plus  an 
additional  $200  million  to  provide  catas- 
trophic protection  and  certain  other 
limited  benefit  improvements.  What  we 
came  out  with,  in  short,  was  a  balanced, 
financially  sound  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  as- 
sume that  some  people  may  conclude 
that  we  will  not  need  to  implement  the 
proposed  restraints  on  rising  hospital 
costs — that  with  these  additional  funds 
we  could  just  provide  catastrophic  pro- 
tection. I  suggest,  however,  that  the  cost 
problem  may  be  too  serious  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  address- 
ing it  if  we  enact  any  major  medicare 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest 
that  if  additional  medicare  funding  Is 
provided  I  would  see  it  being  used  in 
large  part  to  further  improve  medicare 
by  eliminating  existing  gaps  in  protec- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  gaps  is  a  worthwhile  ob- 
jective. I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  it  if  the  Congress  were  to  de- 
cide to  Increase  medicare  outlays  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
cer). 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  address  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
concerning  an  item  in  the  International 
Affairs  Category;  namely,  the  Public  Law 
480  food  for  peace  program. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chaii-man's 
committee  adopted  the  international  af- 
fairs total,  function  150,  with  the  intent 
of  approving  the  President's  budget  fig- 
lu-e  for  Pubhc  Law  480  which  was  then 
before  the  conunittee. 

Since  then,  there  lias  been  a  change  in 
that  budget  figiu-e  which,  of  course,  has 
not  been  due  to  any  decision  on  the  com- 
mittee's part. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  executive 
branch  is  expected  to  have  new  official 
estimates  around  mid-May  of  increased 
outlays. 

Could  the  chairman  advise  his  inten- 
tion may  be  to  accommodate  this  change 
during  the  conference  on  this  resolution? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  There  have  been  reesti- 
mates  of  the  PubUc  Law  480  program  for 
the  President's  budget  submission.  We 
understand  these  estimates  are  still  un- 
dergoing refinements,  related  primarily, 
although  not  exclusively,  to  shipment  of 
dried  milk.  We  recognize  that  eventually 
we  can  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
finaUzed  estimate  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hammerschmidt 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  Eub- 
stitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  In  section  2 
(11)  (A)  strike  out  "$18,949,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$19,849,000,000". 

In  section  2(11)  (B)  strike  out  "$18,465.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$19,365,000,000". 

Ml-.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  wUl  add  $900  mil- 
lion to  the  amount  provided  for  veterans 
benefits  and  services  by  the  pending 
amendment. 

This  is  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  reduce  the  target 
contained  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 611,  on  the  premise  that  certain  im- 
reallstlc  legislative  proposals  of  OMB  will 
be  enacted. 

An  example  of  these  unrealistic  pro- 
posals is  a  recommendation  to  reduce  the 
10-year  period  for  utilizing  educational 
benefits  to  8  years.  We  have  already 
heard  considerable  argmnent  suggesting 
that  10  years  is  not  enough  time  to  com- 
plete a  program  of  education  imder  tiie 
GI  bill.  Although  there  is  disagreement 
about  extending  the  10  years,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  we  would  roll  the  period 
back  to  8  years.  A  savings  of  $623.5  mil- 
lion Is  projected  for  this  proposal. 

In  Its  March  15  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  committee  is  not  expected  to 
approve  these  unrealistic  proposals  that 
would  reduce  expenditures  for  veterans 
benefits  and  services  by  $900  million. 

The  pending  amendment  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Latta  anticipates  the  enactment  of 
these  recommendations  and  reduces  the 
target  by  $900  million.  My  amendment 
anticipates  that  the  recommendations 
will  not  be  enacted  and,  therefore,  adds 
the  $900  million  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt) to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  not  to  take  the 
full  5  minutes  because  I  believe  that 
during  the  past  3  days  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  had  an  opportunity  to 


examine  my  amendment  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute.  It  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  since  Tuesday.  I  think  we  have 
adequately  debated  it  in  these  various 
amendments  which  have  been  offered, 
with  one  slight  exception,  and  I  think  it 
is  such  an  important  part  that  we  should 
review  it  briefly  during  these  few  min- 
utes. It  is  the  tax  reduction  portion  being 
proposed  in  substitute  and  first  put  for- 
ward by  President  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  raise  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  and  their  de- 
pendents from  $750  to  $1,000. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  our  tax  laws 
which  every  taxpayer  and  every  taxpayer 
with  dependents  can  understand.  This  Is 
a  part  of  my  tax  reduction  proposal. 

Second,  I  propose  also  to  reduce  the 
individual's  tax  rates.  I  want  to  aid  those 
wage  earners  In  the  middle-income 
bracket  who  seemingly  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  past  several  tax  reduction 
biUs,  as  well  as  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  This  will  amount  to  a  reduction 
of  $7.8  billion. 

I  propose  to  increase  the  standard 
deduction  which  will  total  $.3  billion 
more  in  tax  relief.  I  propose  that  the 
earned  income  credit  be  eliminated  and 
this  will  give  us  a  plus  of  $700  million,  for 
a  subtotal  of  $8.4  billion  in  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  jobs  during 
tills  debate  and  about  creating  new  jobs. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  way  to  create 
permanent  jobs  in  a  free  enterprise  so- 
ciety Is  to  stimulate  the  private  sector. 
In  my  proposal,  I  would  do  just  that.  I 
would  reduce  the  corporate  tax  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stimulate  these  new  jobs.  I 
would  also  provide  for  a  tax  credit  for 
interest  income,  for  mortgages  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  My  total  package 
would  add  up  to  $10.9  billion  in  tax  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  American 
people  want  these  tax  reductions.  I  think 
they  are  entiOed  to  them.  I  think  they 
are  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of  their  Gov- 
ernment spending  more  and  more  of  their 
money  for  them.  This  resolution,  which 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee  with 
no  Republican  support,  proposes  to  take 
more  of  tlieir  money  from  them  to  spend 
as  big  government  sees  fit.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  resolution.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  spend  more  of 
their  hard  earned  income  as  they  wish 
and  as  they  see  fit.  Many  in  the  Congress 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  attitude,  and 
I  have  heard  it  expressed  here  on  the 
fioor  during  the  last  3  days,  that  Wash- 
ington is  giving  people  something  In  all 
of  these  programs.  Government  is  not 
doing  tiiat.  It  must  first  take  something 
from  the  people  before  it  can  return 
anything.  Government  deals  with  their 
funds.  So  I  propose  that  we  permit  more 
of  the  people's  money  to  remain  ■with 
them  to  spend  as  they  see  fit.  By  so  do- 
ing, they  will  stimulate  that  tremendous 
private  sector  we  have  in  this  country 
and  we  won't  have  to  worry  about  un- 
empl03Tnent. 

This  will  produce  the  Jobs  we  want. 


Government  should  not  continue  to  stifle 
the  initiative  of  the  American  people  by 
leaving  so  little  of  their  money  with 
them. 

My  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute further  proposes  to  reduce  the 
total  outlays  by  $13.7  billion  and  the 
budget  authority  by  $23.5  billion.  This 
would  bring  the  outlays  down  to  slightiy 
under  $400  billion. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  approach 
to  this  problem.  K  you  wish  to  vote  to 
give  tax  relief  to  the  American  people 
in  a  way  they  can  understand  it,  especial- 
ly by  increasing  their  personal  exemption 
from  $750  to  $1,000,  you  should  vote  for 
my  substitute. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  has  already  placed  in  the 
Record  some  reasons  for  the  support  of 
his  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute relating  to  tax  reduction  and  the 
potential  that  his  amendment  would  pro- 
vide Members  of  the  House  in  making 
a  choice  to  do  that. 

I  believe  also  his  amendment  performs 
a  service  for  the  House  in  that  it  gathers 
together  a  number  of  items  considered 
by  the  minority  to  be  unnecessary  budget 
authority  or  expenditure  items,  and 
rather  than  taking  them  seriatim,  it  in- 
cludes them  in  a  package  so  that  we  can 
expedite  the  work  of  the  committee.  If 
we  have  neglected  to  explam  some  of 
those  individual  items,  it  is  only  because 
there  has  been  ample  time  to  studj'  them 
since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Latta)  put  his  amendment  in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  however,  to  one  Item  relating 
to  mortgage  stimulus.  That  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  budget  authority  which 
the  Latta  amendment  would  remove 
from  this  budget  resolution  before  the 
House.  That  would  provide  for  $5  bil- 
lion less  in  budget  authority  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mortgages  as  a  building  stimu- 
lus. 

The  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act  of  1975  authorized  $10  bil- 
lion in  mortgage  purchase  authority.  The 
1976  HUD  Appropriations  Act  appropri- 
ated $5  billion  of  that  authority.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
budget  would  make  available  the  remain- 
ing $5  billion. 

In  Januai-y  1976,  the  administration 
released  $3  billion  of  the  original  $5  bil- 
lion appropriated,  for  FHA-insured 
multifamily  housing.  Of  that  $3  billion, 
over  $2^2  billion  is  as  yet  tmcommitted. 
In  addition,  there  still  remains  the  $2  bil- 
lion from  the  1976  Appropriations  Act. 
This  $4.5  billion  will  remain  available 
for  discretionary  use  in  the  transition 
quarter  and  in  fiscal  year  1977,  making 
the  additional  $5  billion  appropriation 
envisioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  unnecessary.  Here 
in  one  piece,  by  this  amendment,  budget 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $5  billion 
could  be  eliminated  from  this  budget. 
The  budget  authority  Is  not  needed :  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  Yet  the  sum  is  an 
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important  amoiint;  it  is 
item  of  budget  authority 
in  the  Latta  amendm^it 
planations  could  be 
to  each  Individual  cut 
amendment  makes, 
sponsible  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it 
American  people  also 
of  a  choice  with  respectj 
the  aggregate,  and  the  Litta 
makes  this  choice  apparent 
the  $18  billion  reductio^ 
require.  Coupled  with 
gentleman  from  Ohio 
already  described  this 
choice  and  has  an 
framing  the  issues  for 
It  makes  clear  that  ther^ 
between  the  fiscal 
parties,  and  that  dlflferetce 
be  noted  by  the  Amerlc4n 
advantage  of  those  who 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr 
opposition  to  the  amend  nent 
ture  of  a  substitute  ofif er(  d 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lai  ta) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agrei  f 
ment  of  the  gentleman 
t  Mr.  CoNABLE )  in  that  I 
substitute  and  the  resolution 
have  been  working  on 
difference  in  the 
between  the  two  parties 
in  the  House  of  Repi 

I  am  very  much  opposed 
tion  that  has  been  offered 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a 

In  the  opinion  of  man.v 
age  that  was  passed  b 
last  year,  that  formed 
1976  resolution,  helped 
economy  and  helped  to 
back  to  a  reasonable 
recovery.  We  are  not 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rei)lut 
been  working  on  the  last 
carefully  thought  out 
Members.  It  forms  a  blliepr 
House  to  work  on  during 
this  summer  in  order  to 
begin  to  provide  prospe 

Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
New  York  (Mr.  Con  able 
the  people  this  fall  will 
tunity,  in  the  election,  tc 
to  the  Presidency  and 
as  to  which  program 
the  better  economic  poli|:y 
perity  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  not  going  to 
rhetoric  with  respect 
curred  during  the  last  4 
have  had  one  of  the 
since  the  late  1930's 
gentleman  from  Ohio 
myself  are  both  in  agree^ient 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
presented  to  the  Members 
at  length  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thi^k 
ment  has  been  fairly 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( 
volves  a  series  of  cuts  In 
errams,  with  the  exceptlc  a 
category;  and  It  Inyolvcs 
taxes  which,  In  my  opinlpn 
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efit those  in  business  and  those  who  are 
more  well-to-do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
stay  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  resolu- 
tion on  which  we  have  worked  our  will; 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  vote 
on  it  right  now.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
needs  more  amendment  or  any  more  de- 
bate. It  is  simply  a  choice  between  what 
has  been  presented  by  the  minority  and 
what  has  been  presented  by  the  majority, 
and  I  hope  we  can  vote  on  it  now. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  proposed  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute the  administration's  proposed 
changes  in  medicare  for  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  raises  a 
serious  question  about  our  national  pri- 
orities. It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
Members  would  be  willing  to  disregard 
our  commitment  to  the  integrity  of  the 
medicare  program  for  the  sake  of  an  im- 
realistic  and  ultimately  illusory  budget 
reduction.  For  that  is  what  the  proposed 
amendment  really  offers — cost-cutting 
at  the  expense  of  the  aged;  and  in  ways 
that  are  likely  to  be  harmful  in  the  long 
run  to  both  the  program  and  the  aged. 
I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  it  is  vitally 
important  for  the  Members  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  about  the  implications  of 
acting  favorably  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  held  3  full  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  proposals  shortly 
after  they  were  submitted.  Virtually 
every  witness  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee — hospital  administrators, 
doctors,  senior  citizens  groups,  labor  and 
consumer  organizations — ^vigorously  op- 
posed the  administration's  proposals.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  proposal  to  increase 
out-of-pocket  payments  for  beneficiaries 
requiring  hospital  or  nureing  home  care 
was  attacked  as  a  major  cutback  in 
medicare  protection  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  most  in  need  of  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  limit  on  medicare  hos- 
pital reimbursement  was  universally 
characterized  as  unrealistic  and  arbi- 
trary: so  arbitrary,  in  fact,  as  to  guar- 
antee such  dangerous  consequences  as 
reductions  in  hospital  services  for  the 
aged  and  the  passing  on  of  medicare 
costs  to  other  hospitalized  patients. 

Nor  does  the  administration's  proposal 
to  provide  catastrophic  insurance  for  the 
ased  offer  much  consolation  for  those 
beneficiaries  who  would  be  so  burdened 
by  the  proposed  increases  in  coinsurance 
payments  as  to  need  the  protection.  It  is 
like  knocking  someone  to  the  ground, 
emptying  his  pockets,  and  then  offering 
to  help  him  to  his  feet. 

Yet  the  idea  persists  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  offer  a  way  to  bring 
about  substantial  reductions  in  medicare 
outlays  without  doin|;  violence  to  the 
medicare  program  or  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  the  aged.  But  a  careful  look  at 
just  how  the  administration's  proposals 
would  actually  cut  program  expenditures 
behes  this  idea. 

The  administration,  for  example, 
would  require  beneficiaries  to  pay,  in 


addition  to  the  present  hospital  deduc- 
tible, 10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  their 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  up  to  a 
maximimi  of  $500  a  year.  Since,  imder 
present  law,  a  beneficiary  does  not  pay 
any  coinsurance  until  the  61st  day  of  a 
hospital  stay,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  require  every  institutional- 
ized beneficiary  to  make  substantial  out- 
of-pocket  payments  he  does  not  now 
have  to  make.  A  beneficiary  who  is  hos- 
pitalized for  20  days,  for  example,  in  an 
institution  charging  $130  a  day,  would 
now  pay  only  the  $104  deductible;  imder 
the  administration's  proposal,  he  would 
have  to  pay  $350 — the  deductible  plus 
the  10-percent  coinsurance.  In  short, 
every  institutionalized  beneficiary  would 
have  to  pay  more;  and  in  a  great  many 
cases,  himdreds  of  dollars  more. 

To  put  it  even  more  dramatically,  the 
administration's  proposed  cost-sharing 
requirements,  even  coupled  with  the  $500 
limitation  on  patient  Uability,  would  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  net  reduction  in 
medicare  outlays  of  about  $620  million — 
practically  all  of  which  would  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  aged  and  disabled 
beneficiaries. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
further  reduce  outlays  by  limiting  reim- 
bursable hospital  increases  to  7  percent 
and  physician  fee  increases  to  4  percent. 
I  have  already  described  the  likely  effects 
of  the  unrealistic  7-percent  limit  on  hos- 
pital costs.  The  limit  on  reimbursement 
for  physician  fee  increases,  however, 
would  also  impose  additional  burdens  on 
the  aged.  It  is  universally  recognized  that 
beneficiaries  would  have  to  make  up  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  difference  be- 
tween the  physician's  reasonable  charges 
and  the  amount  paid  by  medicare.  In 
short,  the  reductions  produced  by  the 
administration's  proposals  would  in  large 
part  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
aged. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
medicare  program.  We,  too,  were  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  rising  pro- 
gram costs.  We  identified  some  ways  in 
which  to  realistically  reduce  expenditures 
without  penalizing  beneficiaries,  and  we 
included  these  proposals  in  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee. 
But  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  responsible  way  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions of  the  magnitude  contained  in  the 
administration's  proposal  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  financial  security  of  the 
aged  and  the  stability  of  our  hospital 
care  system.  Our  recommendations,  as 
adopted  by  the  Budget  Committee,  com- 
bine reasonable  and  effective  limitations 
on  rising  hospital  costs  with  catastrophic 
protection  and  other  urgently  needed  im- 
provements. And  the  additional  $200  mil- 
Uon  in  medicare  outlays  required  for 
fiscal  year  1977 — keeping  in  mind  that 
there  would  also  be  reductions  resulting 
from  our  approach  to  restraining  rising 
hospital  costs — would  make  it  possible  to 
develop  a  balanced  program  of  benefit 
improvements  and  restraints  on  rising 
costs. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  substi- 
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tute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
This  substitute  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Ford  budget  with  a  few  of  Its  most  obvi- 
ous errors  and  omissions  corrected. 

What  are  the  specific  problems  with 
this  latter  day  version  of  Herbert  Hoover 
economic  policy?  It  is  totally  inadequate 
in  its  economic  stimulus.  It  sacrifices 
the  poor  and  places  substantial  new 
burdens  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  rejects  the  few,  but  critically 
important  congressional  initiatives  for 
which  the  Budget  Committee  was  able 
to  find  room  in  a  very  tight  budget.  And 
it  does  all  of  this  In  order  to  provide  a 
tax  cut  largely  for  corporations  and 
high-Income  individuals. 

Any  one  of  these  defects  is  serious 
enough.  Taken  together,  they  make  the 
substitute  a  blueprint  for  economic  and 
social  disaster. 

Certainly  In  Ught  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  tills  is  not  the  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  begin  a 
drastic  cutback  in  all  its  areas  of  do- 
mestic responsibility.  Yet,  this  is  what 
the  substitute  provides.  All  across  the 
board  it  calls  for  reductions.  Those 
reductions  can-y  a  clear  message,  namely 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  no  longer 
concerned  about  those  most  In  need. 

This  substitute  would  produce  higher 
food  bills,  higher  medical  costs,  higher 
transit  fares,  and  much  higher  unem- 
ployment. Is  this  the  budget  message 
that  Congress  wants  to  send  to  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Tlie  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  provides  no  money  to 
stimiilate  the  economy — not  a  single 
dollar.  Yet  our  unemployment  rate  Is 
still  above  the  previous  record  high  for 
a  recession.  This  Congress  can  take  credit 
for  what  recovery  we  have  had.  Now  Is 
not  tlie  time  to  falter — to  claim  that  we 
have  done  all  that  we  can.  We  have  only 
begun.  Congress  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  a  sound  economic  recovery, 
whether  with  the  President's  coopera- 
tion, or  over  his  vetoes.  The  alternative 
is  the  classic  slump  that  has,  in  the  past, 
often  followed  the  first  spurt  of  recovery. 
Tlie  substitute  resolution  produces  a 
deficit  of  $48  billion.  I  should  note  that 
it  includes  only  one-fourth  of  what  it 
would  take  to  finance  cost-of-livmg  in- 
creases in  veteran's  benefits.  The  deficit 
in  the  substitute  is  $3^  billion  above 
the  President's  current  proposal  of  $44.5 
billion,  and  only  some  $3  billion  below 
the  committee  recommendation.  The 
committee's  recommendation  provides 
an  economic  recovei-y  program  that  the 
Congress  can  be  proud  of,  without  an 
abandonment  of  human  needs.  I  urge  you 
to  defeat  the  substitute  and  pa'^s  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chaiiunan,  the 
pending  vote  on  the  Latta  amendment 
presents  us  with  a  very  difficult  choice.  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  the  committee's  pro- 
posed budget  of  $452  billion  and  the  $51 
billion  deficit  that  goes  with  it,  are  much 
too  high.  Tlie  Latta  amendment  reduces 
the  budget  authority,  and  also  the  budget 
deficit;  and  on  that  basis  alone  I  would 
be  willing  to  support  it.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately goes  much  fmther.  The  Latta 
amendment  makes  basic  changes  in  the 


tax  law — cutting  personal  taxes,  corpo- 
rate taxes,  and  making  a  variety  of 
changes  In  tax  expenditures.  I  have  no 
Idea  whether  these  major  changes  are 
good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise,  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  or  comment  upon 
them. 

Nor  do  we  have  sufficient  mformation 
to  judge  tlie  dozens  of  specific  changes 
Ml'.  Latta  makes  in  spending  programs. 
Some  seem  appropriate — the  cuts  in  the 
uraniimi  enrichment  expansion  and 
public  service  employment,  for  example. 
Others  seem  clearly  wrong:  water  re- 
sources cuts,  child  nutrition  fimding, 
and  medicare  funding.  Still  others  are 
unclear  in  their  impact  upon  actual  pro- 
gram operations. 

Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  difficult  ques- 
tion: Can  we  vote  for  an  amendment 
which  has  the  overall  desirable  effect  of 
reducing  the  budget,  but  which  contains 
massive,  and  unclear  changes  In  basic 
revenue  and  expendltiu-e  programs?  I 
think  the  answer  must  be  no — we  cannot, 
for  the  approach  is  too  broad  and  too 
filled  with  imanswered  questions.  It 
would  be  more  sensible  to  approach  the 
problem  one  amendment  at  a  time  so 
that  we  know  what  we  are  doing  rather 
than  simply  scrambling  the  eggs  and 
hoping  that  the  omelet  tastes  good.  I 
reluctantly  miist  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta \  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  145,  noes  230, 
not  voting  57,  as  follows: 


Abiluor 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn 
Bennett 
Brcanx 
Brinkley 
Broom  Held 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
BurRcner 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
BuUer 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederber^ 
C happen 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cotighlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
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Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
DicUnson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Kd wards,  Ala. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Ind. 
Findley 
Pish 
Pithian 
Porsythe 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Goodllng 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hightower 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 


Hasten 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Miuish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brlea 
Passman 
Paul 
Pettis 
Poiise 


Pressler 

Shipley 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Prltchard 

Shrlver 

Thone 

Qule 

Shustcr 

Treen 

QuUlen 

Slack 

Vander  Jagt 

RandaU 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Waggonner 

Regula 

Snyder 

Walsh 

Rhodes 

Spence 

Warn  pier 

Robinson 

Stanton, 

Wiggins 

Rousselot 

J.  WUllEm 

Wilson,  Bob 

Runnels 

Steel  man 

Winn 

Santlnl 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Wydler 

Satterfield 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wylle 

Schneebell 

Stuckey 

Yatron 

Schulze 

Symms 

Young,  Alaska 

Sebelius 

Talcolt 
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Young,  Fla. 

Adams 

Flynt 

Nat  Cher 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Neal 

.Mexander 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nedzi 

Allen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Anibro 

Fountain 

Nowak 

Anderson, 

Fr&ser 

Oberstar 

Calif. 

Gialmo 

Obey 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Annunzio 

Ginn 

ONeiU 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Asplu 

Grecu 

Patten,  N.J. 

AuCoin 

HaU 

Patterson, 

BadUlo 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Baldus 

HanJey 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Baucus 

Hannaford 

Perkins 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harkin 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Harris 

Pickle 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Biaggi 

Hays,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Biester 

Heckler,  M.\?5. 

Price 

Bingham 

Hefner 

RaUsbact 

Blanchard 

Heinz 

Rungel 

Blouln 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Reuss 

Boland 

Hicks 

Riclunond 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

Bowen 

Horion 

Roe 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rogers 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Rooney 

Brodbead 

Hughes 

rose 

Brooks 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Rostenkowski 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jenrette 

Roush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  CaUl 

.  Roybal 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Riisso 

Burton,  John 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Burton,  Philli 

p  Jordan 

Si  Germain 

Carney 

Karlh 

Sarasin 

Carr 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Kej-s 

Selberling 

Cleveland 

Koch 

Sharp 

Cohen 

Krebs 

Sisk 

OoUlns,  ni. 

LaFalce 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conte 

Leggett 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Cormau 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Cornell 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stark 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

D'Amours 

Long,  Md. 

Stokes 

DanleU,  N.J. 

Lundlne 

Stratton 

Danlelson 

McComiack 

Studds 

Davis 

McDade 

SuUlvan 

Delaney 

McFall 

Symington 

DeUums 

McHugh 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derrick 

Uaguire 

Thompson 

Diggs 

Mann 

Thornton 

Dingell 

Matsunasa 

Traxler 

Dodd 

Mazzoli 

Tsongas 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Drlnan 

Melcher 

Van  Deeriln 

Duncan.  Oreg 

.    Metcalfe 

Vander  Veen 

tin  Pont 

Meyner 

Vanik 

Early 

Mezviusky 

Vigorlto 

Eckhardt 

Mikva 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Miller.  Calif. 

Weaver 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mineta 

Whalen 

EUberg 

Mink 

Whitten 

Kmery 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moakley 

Wirth 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moffett 

AVright 

Pary 

Mollohan 

Yates 

FasceU 

Moorhead,  Pa- 

Young,  Tex. 

Fenwick 

Moss 

Ziblockl 

Fisher 

Mottl 

ZeferettI 

Flood 

Murphy,  ni. 

Florio 

Myers,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 57 

Abzue 

de  la  Garza 

F.owers 

Archer 

Dent 

Frenzel 

Bell 

Downing',  Va. 

Fuqna 

Beviil 

Esch 

Goldwater 

Conlan 

Eshleman 

Gradison 

McKlnney 

Sikas 

Macdonald 

Simou 

Maddea 

Skubitz 

Mills 

Stanton. 

Morgan 

James  V. 

Murphy.  N.T 

.     Stephens 

Nichols 

Teague 

Nix 

Udall 

Pepper 

White 

Rlegle 

Whitehurst 

Rlsenhoover 

Wilson.  Tex 

Roberts 

Wolff 

Roncalio 

Young.  Ga. 

Ruppe 

Sarbanes 

11904 

Gude 

Harrington 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. : 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Howe 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McKay 

The  Clerk  announce^    the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mj 
York  against. 

Mr.  Archer  for.  with  Mr 

Mr.   Conlan  for,  with 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Esbleman  for.  with 

Mr.  Prenzel  for,  with  M' 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  wltt 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Ms 

Mr.  Skubitz  lor,  with  Mr 
against. 


M- 


Dent  agaiust. 
WolS  against. 

Mills  against. 

Murphy  of  New 


.  Pepper  against. 
I  Ir.   Macdonald   of 


^r 


SARASIN  changed  his  vote  from 
to  "no." 


the  nature  of  a 
was  rejected. 


Mr, 
"aye" 

So  the  amendment  in 
substitute,  as  amended, 

The  result  of  the  vot4  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
voted  for  the  Latta  amendment  as  a  way 
to  signal  my  oppositi<)n  to  the  high 
budget  levels  proposed  i:i  this  resolution. 

The  Latta  amendm  ent 
would  provide  for  the  P  resident's  budget 
levels.  In  many  ways  this  is  unrealistic 
particularly  in  regard  t)  its  providing  a 
much  larger  tax  cut  coupled  with  some 
what  unrealistic  reductions 
programs  that  are  esseitial  to  our  Na 
tions  well  being.  Howev  sr,  a  vote  for  the 
Latta  amendment  in  mji 
should  be  interpreted  4s  a 
fiscal  discipline 

I  will  vote  for  the  Hudget 
itself,  because  I  believe 
process  which  it  embodi  es  ofifei-s  the  best 
presently  available  veh  de  we  have  for 
greater  fiscal  disciplin;. 
resolution  does  not  prov  ide  the  fiscal  dis 
cipline  for  which  we  ha^  hoped  and  con 
tains  .spending  targets 
too  high. 

Fortunately,  this  resolution  only  sets  a 
target  and  does  not  act  jally  provide  the 
spending  itself.  That  wll  be  done  in  later 
actions  through  variots  appropriations 
and  other  spending  bill! ;.  I  will  later  vote 
for  actual  appropriations  that  total  far 
less  than  what  is  proposed  as  a  spending 
ceiling  in  the  budget  Resolution.  And  I 
would  appeal  for  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Clearly,  if  the  Fedi  ral  Government 
continues  to  spend  mon(  y  during  the  next 
10  years  as  it  has  for  tl:  e  past  10  years — 
expanding  old  programs  and  initiating 
new  programs — withou  ;  raising  the  rev- 
enue to  pay  the  bill— iintolerable  fiscal 
deterioration  will  be  inevitable. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Sdeaker.  I  move 
strike  the  requisite  nu|nber  of  words 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  MA  Chairman,  will 
the  Oentleman  from  '\^ashington  please 
yield  for  a  question? 
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.  Howe  against. 
.  Udall  against. 

Mr.  Nix  against. 
Abzug  against. 
Young  of  Georgia 


opinion  can  and 
vote  toward 

resolution 
the  new  budget 


which  are  much 


to 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  ha^'e  been  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  funding  for 
agriculture  contained  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  611. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  report 
accompanying  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611  the  following  statement: 

Tlie  Committee  believes  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  within  this  ftinction  [Function 
350:  Agriculture)  to  accommodate  new  Ini- 
tiatives and  program  increases  requested  in 
the  views  and  estimates  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  relatively  small  cost 
of  those  proposals  will  cause  little  sacrifice 
in  other  agricultural  program  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  desires  to  fund 
them.  .  .  . 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11743. 
to  establish  a  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Committee  which  would 
have  the  efifect  of  providing  some  greatly 
needed  funding  for  agricultui-al  research. 

Accordingly,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  agricultural  research  fund- 
ing. House  Concurrent  Resolution  611 
and  its  accompanjdng  report  do  not 
make  special  mention  of  available  dollars 
for  that  important  program  area  in  the 
budget.  My  question,  therefore,  is:  Does 
the  resolution  recommend  sufficient 
funds  for  a  revised  agricultural  research 
effort  of  the  size  recommended  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  its 
March  15  report  specifically  for  the  pro- 
posed National  Research  Policy  Act? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  budget  includes  suffi- 
cient dollars  in  the  agriculture  function 
to  fund  this  act  if  it  is  passed  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends 
an  appropriation.  Presently,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  H.R.  11743  is  $25  million. 
A  program  of  this  size  will  fit  within  the 
agriculture  function  totals  depending 
upon  actions  of  the  Congress  on  appro- 
priations for  other  programs  in  the  func- 
tion. 

The  Budget  Committee  does  not  allo- 
cate specific  amounts  for  each  individual 
program.  That  task  properly  belongs  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  our 
estimates  when  calculating  a  budget  total 
for  the  agriculture  function,  however,  we 
assumed  the  Congress  would  v.ant  to 
fund  this  program. 

AMENDMENT   IN   THE    N.^TDRE   OF   A    SUBSTrrUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot:  Strike  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $363,000,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $14,800,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $394,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is   $363,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 


economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $0; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $661576,000,000,  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $15,100,- 
000.000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  defense   (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $112,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  science,  space,  and  technology 
(250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  resources,  environment,  and 
energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,400,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  regional  development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Ovitlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  training,  employment,  and 
social  services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,600,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,100,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $133,800,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $121,200,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,900,000,000. 

(12)  Law  enforcement  and  justice  (750i; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  (850)  :^ 

(A)  New  budget  authQi-lty.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000 .Ock). 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  offsetting  receipt 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$18,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,900,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $96,300,000,000; 
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(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $15,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
ilebt  Is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $19,- 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 619,  which  I  have  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
ported House  Concurrent  Resolution  611. 
In  my  estimation — and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
the  country  who  are  our  constituents — 
the  levd  of  Federal  spending  that  is 
called  for  In  the  committee  resolution 
and  the  recommended  $50  billion  deficit 
would  result  In  a  continuation  of  the 
ill-conceived  policies  that  produced  the 
recent  bout  of  inflation/recession  and 
that  would  undoubtedly  serve  only  to 
prolong  economic  instability  in  our 
country.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  economy 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  Keynesian 
economics  of  deficit  spending  that  have 
bequeathed  to  our  Nation  a  public  debt 
of  over  $650  billion;  and  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  now  Is  the  time  to  return  this 
Nation  to  fiscal  sanity  and  long-term 
economic  stabilization. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 611.  This  substitute,  which  I  in- 
troduced Tuesday  in  bill  form  (H.  Con. 
Res.  619),  calls  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1977 — the  only  solution 
to  restoring  long-term  stability,  and 
stimulating  job  producing  programs. 
The  job  producing  programs  I  am  re- 
ferring to  are  those  which  will  be  devel- 
oped in  the  private  sector  as  a  result  of 
easing  Ctovemment-caused  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates,  and  creating  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  industry  can  ex- 
pand. The  committee  would  have  us  con- 
tinue the  same  economic  philosophy  that 
resulted  in  the  recent  recession — the 
worst  since  the  Great  Depression — and 
an  approval  of  their  recommendations 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  invita- 
tion for  a  new  boom/bust  cycle,  the  likes 
of  which  this  country  has  never  seen. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  were  convinced 
of  this  argument  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1976  last  spring, 
during  the  trough  of  the  recession.  As  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  wor- 
sened, several  more  Members  of  Congress 
became  convinced  of  the  arguments  for 
a  balanced  budget;  and  when  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  was 
considered  last  fall,  the  vote  for  a  zero- 
deficit  budget  was  greater  still.  I  would 


invite  my  colleagues  to  carefully  study 
the  current  set  of  economic  indicators 
and  trends  of  Government  spending  over 
the  past  several  years  before  making  a 
decision  on  the  present  resolution.  More 
spending  creates  more  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates.  These  policies  re- 
sult in  recession  and,  if  it  continues,  de- 
pression. Our  fate — the  fate  of  the 
United  States — can  be  little  different 
from  that  of  New  York  City  and  coun- 
tries such  as  Great  Britain  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  tout  the  virtues  of  outmoded 
economic  policies  by  spending  money 
that  we  do  not  have  and  playing  havoc 
with  the  economy.  My  alternative  would 
shift  the  emphasis  in  the  economy  from 
the  Federal  sector  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  I  believe  it  offers  the  Members 
of  this  body  a  clear  and  distinct  choice 
between  a  return  to  recession/inflation 
with  an  extension  of  Government  con- 
trol of  economic  resources,  or  moving  to- 
ward long-term  stability  with  a  strength- 
ened private  sector. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  country  is 
ready  for  a  move  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional deficit  spending  policies  that  have 
created  so  much  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment and  hiflation  that  the  Nation  has 
experienced  in  recent  months.  In  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  March  22  edi- 
tion of  Business  Week,  the  conventional 
methods  of  fiscal  stimulation  are  discard- 
ed as  ineffective  and  no  longer  vahd  for 
today's  economy.  Addressing  the  issue 
of  deficit  spending  to  increase  employ- 
ment, the  article  states: 

Economists  and  polltisians  now  agree  that 
by  themselves  the  traditional  modes  of 
stimulating  economies  by  government  spend- 
ing or  Increasing  the  money  supply  will  not 
end  high  unemployment.  These  conventional 
policies,  used  to  excess,  will  only  create  addi- 
tional inflation  in  economies  that  have 
suffered  far  too  much  Infiation  for  years. 

There  is  little  question  as  to  the  fact 
that  this  Government  has  used  these 
policies  to  excess  and  has  experienced 
the  all-too-predictable  results  of  their 
implementation. 

While  testifying  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Glenn  Burress  of  the 
University  of  Texas  said: 

Even  with  proper  diagnosis,  this  Congiess 
will  never  write  a  prescription  for  recovery 
with  reduced  Inflation  so  long  as  the  good 
doctors  you  consiUt  continue  to  use  theories 
and  models  which  were  developed  to  explain 
consumer  spending  and  saving  in  the  1930*8, 
but  which  fall  systematically  to  explain  con- 
sumer behavior  in  recessions  and  recoveries 
over  the  last  20  years. 

Certainly  the  theories  and  models  re- 
ferred to  by  Professor  Burress,  and  the 
"conventional  methods  of  fiscal  stimula- 
tion" mentioned  in  the  Business  Week 
article  are  those  which  have  produced 
the  high  unemployment  and  economic 
unrest  that  we  are  still  living  with  today. 

If  the  recent  recession  was  caused  by 
inflation,  and  we  know  that  it  was,  and 
the  inflation  is  caused  primarily  by  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  deficit,  and  we 
know  that  this  is  also  true,  how  can  we 
be  expected  to  believe  that  an  additional 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  national  debt 
can  do  anything  but  set  the  country  on 
a  return  trip  to  economic  doldrums?  I 


believe  that  the  result  of  such  a  decision 
would  put  the  brakes  on  the  current  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  serve  to  accelerate 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

Unemployment  is  a  vital  issue  con- 
nected with  this  budget,  and  while  some 
suggest  tliat  the  answer  to  finding  jobs 
for  the  Nation's  imemployed  is  to  be 
found  in  pouring  millions  of  Government 
dollars  into  public  works  jobs  and  other' 
make-work  programs,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  real  answer  to  the  phght  of 
the  jobless  lies  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere whereby  private  industry  can  ex- 
pand and  production  can  be  stimulated. 
Pull  production  would  lead  to  full  em- 
ployment— and  employment  without  in- 
flation. Production  cannot  be  stimulated 
if  the  Treasury  is  absorbing  all  the  capi- 
tal in  the  private  money  market,  or  if 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  has  to  increase  tlie 
supply  of  money  in  the  economy  to  fi- 
nance the  deficits— these  are  the  only 
two  ways  to  finance  the  Federal  deficits 
and  both  of  them  are  Inflationary,  and 
neither  of  them  help  the  economy,  in- 
crease production,  or  produce  worth- 
while, long-lasting  jobs. 

Many  suggest  that  a  balanced  budget 
at  this  point  in  time  would  be  highly 
ill  advised.  They  say  it  would  abort  the 
recovery  and  create  general  dislocations 
in  the  Nation's  economy.  This  is  not  the 
case.  If  $50  billion  is  cut  from  the  Fed- 
eral spending  taxpayers  would  have 
greater  freedom  to  keep,  spend,  or  in- 
vest $50  billion  more  of  what  they  earn. 
Management  and  labor  would  instantly 
have  $50  billion  more  in  aftertax  present 
and  future  income.  The  incentive  to  di- 
vide the  newly  available  income  in  the 
economy  would  be  enormous,  and  the 
Nation's  resources  would  become  fiilly 
employed  in  the  effort.  Interest  rates 
would  drop,  private  housing  construc- 
tion would  be  "off  to  the  races,"  and  be- 
cause national  income  would  leap  ahead, 
revenues  would  flow  into  Federal,  State, 
and  local  treasuries. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  precedence 
is  available  for  reducing  Federal  expend- 
itures by  large  amounts  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Between  1945 
and  1948,  duiing  the  Tnunan  adminis- 
tration and  while  we  had  a  Republicaj^ 
Congress  Federal  spending  dropped  over 
$60  billion  as  the  following  chart  shows : 
Federal  Receipts  and  Outlays 
From    1945-48 


[In  bUUonsJ 

Year 

Receipts 

Outlays 

Surplus  or 
Deficit 

1945—- 
1946—- 
1947— 
1948„_ 

45.2 

39.3 

38.4 

41.8 

92.7 
56.2 
34.5 
29.8 

-47.8 

-15.8 

+8.9 

+12.0 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  massive  $63  billion 
cut  in  Govenunent  spending,  which  is 
equivalent  to  over  $200  billion  in  1977 
dollars,  the  national  income  charggd 
ahead.  The  private  sector  smoothly  con»- 
verted  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  provided  jobs  for  the  million.s 
of  returned  servicemen,  and  defied  tlie 
warnings  and  doomsday  pi-ediction.'*  of 
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prog^  ams 


gested  that  un- 
million  without 
But  that  Is 
stirts  got  a  shot  in 
;onstruction  ac- 
over  the  4-year 
jccaase  the  Fed- 
preempt  the 
secltor  and  the  free 
left  to  operate 
rhment    interfcr- 
;pas  available  in 
supply  the  ex- 
privdte  industry  be- 
lot  crowding  out 
confiscating  the 
enterprise.  To 
njarket  v/as  put  to 
worked, 
comparison  be- 
add-on    deficit 
cojnmittee  and  the 
bud  get  resolution  Is 
resplution  will  cost 
if    it    were 
culations  are  as 


re; 


tp:n 


the  Kej-nesians  who  su 
employment  would  hit 
an  increase  in  jobs 
not  all — new  housing 
the  arm  and  total  new 
tivity  more  than  triplec 
period.  It  all  happened 
eral  Government  did 
needs  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  was 
largely   without   Gove 
ence.  Adequate  monc:- 
the  capital  markets  to 
pansion  needs  of 
cause  the  Tieasury  was 
the  private  sector  and 
capital  llfeblood  of  f 
put  it  simply:  the  free 
the  test — and  the  sys 

Another  measure  of 
tween   the    $50    billion 
budget  of  the  House 
Rousselot  balanced 
to  show  what  each 
each   American 
equally  divided.  The  ca 
follows : 

House  Concurrent  ::esolutlo 
committee   budget,   S413 
household.  $5,550. 

House  Concurrent  Ro.sol 
lot  budget,  $303  billion.  Ctwt 
$4,863. 

That  is  more  than  I  h  lieve  the  Ameri- 
can working  people  Vi'ou  d  want  this  Con- 
gress to  impose  upon  tliem  if  they  were 
here  today  to  vote  with  x  s. 

A  balanced  budget  i  the  only  long- 
term  solution  to  the  ecc  nomic  ills  of  our 
Nation.  Not  only  is  it  feasible  for  the 
coming  year — it  is  po.^si  blc.  The  taxpay- 
ers of  our  Nation  find  i  d  hard  to  under 
stand,  as  many  of  my  ci  illeagues  do,  why 


housel  lold 


the  U.S.  Government  ci 


a  cash  flow  of  S363  biri(  n.  It  L"?  my  belief 


that  we  can  and  must  li 
flow  if  we  hope  to  avoid 
pliijhts  that  have  come 
and  Great  Britain.  Wd 
consequences,  but  only  if  we  act  now  to 
put  cur  coiuitry's  finan:ial  house  in  or- 
der and  vote  to  give  the 
the  first  balanced  budget  this 
has  known  in  several  y;ais. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thi 
tloman  from  California 

•  By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  RotrssE 
LOT  was  allowed  to  prc^eed  for  2  addi 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.   ChMrni;in,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   5Ir 


would  like  to  yield  to  n  y  colleague  from 
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n  CI  I :   House 
WUlon.   Costs  per 

Hon  619:  Rousse- 
per  household. 


nnot  live  within 


e  on  such  a  cash 

the  same  dismal 

,0  New  York  City 

can  avoid  such 


American  people 
country 

time  of  the  gen- 
has  expired. 


Chairman,   I 


who  I  believe 
)ers  of  this  body 


New  York  (Mr.  Kemp  , 
now  has  over  120  Mem  a 
who  have  signed  the  K(  mp  jobs  creation 
bill,  which  I  think  more  adequately  re- 
sponds to  the  problem  )f  unemplojnnent 
than  any  of  the  curren  ; 
are  supposedly  designee  I 
employment,  or  than  the  ill-conceived 
Humphrey-Hawkins  pfloposal. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
my  friend  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in  support 
of  his  substitute  amen(  ment. 

I  support  the  conce  >t  of  a  balanced 
budget,  not  because  a  balanced  budget 
is  sacrosanct  per  se,  bi  it  rather  because 
of  the  economic  progiess  which  it  tm- 
leashes  in  the  private  sector.  A  balanced 
budget  means  less  Govt  mment  spending. 


There  would  be  $50  billion  remaining  in 
the  private  sector — not  taken  out  by  Gov- 
errunent  borrowing — if  the  Rousselot 
substitute  were  adopted. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  said  that  for 
every  $10  billion  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  equivalent 
of  500,000  housing  starts  will  not  be  made, 
and.  consequently,  a  million  primary  and 
2  million  secondary  and  tertiary  jobs  will 
be  foregone. 

Tlie  concept  of  a  bal^-.nce  budget  also 
means  less  pressiue  on  Uie  Federal  Re- 
serve to  expand  the  money  stock  beyond 
a  corresponding  rise  in  private  produc- 
tivity, a  process  which  causes  inflation. 

A  balanced  budget  would  free  up  mas- 
sive amounts  of  private  savings  and  in- 
vestments which  could  be  better  spent  in 
the  private  sector — creating  jobs  tliat 
produce  revenue  to  the  treasury.  By  con- 
trait,  the  use  of  these  funds  tlirough  the 
Government  sector  will  only  create  tax- 
consuming  jobs — jobs  not  really  new 
because  they  have  been  simply  trans- 
ferred from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector.  This  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot>  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  in  the  argument  tliat  Gov- 
ernment spending  through  deficit  financ- 
ing creates  jobs.  If  public  sector  deficits 
create  employment,  tlien  the  economies 
of  Great  isritain  and  New  York  City — 
which  htive  relied  upon  deficit  financ- 
ing— would  b3  bocining,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  not.  They  are,  instead,  on  the 
verf?e  of  bankruptcy. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  of  Israel  recently 
addressed  this  House,  and  he  told  us  that 
Israel  is  going  through  the  process  of 
cutting  down  its  expenditures  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  Why?  Because  they  have  come 
to  realize  that  excessive  expenditures  in 
that  sector — no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned — lead  to  double-digit  inflation, 
and  Israel  has  cei  tainly  had  its  share  oi 
double-digit  inflation  in  the  i^ast  several 
years. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  one-third  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  being  spent 
in  the  public  sector — with  44  percent  of 
our  private  income  in  America  now  going 
to  taxes  at  all  levels  of  Government — it 
is  time  to  address  the  most  serious  shoi't- 
age  in  American  today — the  sliortage  of 
capital  investment. 

If  we  want  to  see  more  improvement  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  then 
we  ought  to  return  to  the  balanced  budget 
approach.  If  we  do  believe  in  private 
sector  employment  and  in  encouraging 
people  to  save  and  mvest,  and  if  we  want 
to  bring  about  a  shrinkage  in  Govern- 
ment's size  and  its  role  in  our  lives,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  support 
the  gentleman's  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man for  having  the  courage  to  take  on 
this  issue  and  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  what  creates  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  full  employment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger) . 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai'izona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion as  strongly  as  possible  without 
weakening  his  position. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
.velf  v.ith  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

I  think  if  we  were  to  Implement  the 
gentleman's  i-roposal,  we  could  produce 
a  budget  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion just  presented  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
ROUSSELOT.  If  there  is  anything  this 
country  needs,  after  budget  deficits  of 
$120  billion— excluding  off  budget 
items— in  just  the  last  2  years,  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  it.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
the  recent  inflation  flgures;  after  all,  it 
was  deficits  far  smaller  than  those  of  the 
last  2  years  that  fueled  the  inflationary 
fire.-:  of  the  Ipte  sixties  and  again  in  1973 
and  1974. 

In  going  over  the  figures,  I  believe  tliat 
a  balanced  budget  is  not  only  desirable 
but  an  entirely  realistic  possibility.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  couple 
suitable  spending  cuts  with  constructive 
tax  reform  we  cannot  only  balance  the 
budget  but  have  a  budget  surplus— a 
$41  billion  budget  surplus.  Such  a  sur- 
lilus  would  not  only  be  a  welcome  change 
but  it  might  reduce.  If  not  obviate,  the 
need  for  going  through  the  all  too-fre- 
quent ritual — charade  is  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter term — of  increasing  the  temporary 
debt  ceUing.  Moreover,  a  budget  surplus 
on  the  first  try  would  be  an  indication 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  live  up  to  the  spliit, 
as  well  as  tht  letter,  of  the  Budget  Im- 
poimdment  and  Control  Act.  By  its  very 
title,  this  legislation  implied  a  need  to 
curtail  rmiaway  spending;  now  Congress 
can  fulfill  its  promise. 

Naturally  not  everyone,  not  even  my 
good  friend  from  California  who  moved 
this  lesolution,  wfll  agree  with  all  the 
spending  cuts  I  am  proposing,  nor  is 
there  a  general  consensus  as  to  what 
type  of  tax  reform  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial, however  my  purpose  in  elucidating 
upon  both  aspects  is  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  have  a  balanced  budget  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  by  leav- 
ing no  functional  area  of  government 
untouched  when  it  comes  to  wielding 
the  budgetary  ax,  enough  supiwrt  might 
be  generated  from  enough  sectors  to 
sketch  the  broad  outlines  for  accom- 
plishing this  task.  Given  a  way.  all  that 
remains  is  to  see  if  Congress  has  the 
will  to  do  the  job,  something  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  demonstrating. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that,  about 
this  time  last  year,  I  presented  a  pro- 
posal that  would  have  balanced  the 
President's  fical  1976  budget  with  some 
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$900  million  to  spare.  This  year.  I  am 
suggesting  many  of  the  same  cuts  al- 
though there  are.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, some  changes.  Therefore,  let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  review  the  high- 
lights with  you. 

Due  to  its  poor  track  record,  one  of  the 
first  areas  that  comes  to  mind  when 
looking  for  places  to  cut  the  budget  is 
foreign  aid.  The  reason  is  simple.  After 
more  than  $150  billion  in  expenditures 
over  the  last  30  years.  \^'0  have  little  to 
show  for  our  efforts — outside  of  the  res- 
toration of  Europe  and  Japan — except 
liostility  or  a  lack  of  reciprocity  on  tlic 
part  of  recipient  nations.  India  is  but 
one  example:  there  are  many  otliers. 

It  follows,  therefoie,  that  tlie  moiiey 
presently  being  budgeted  for  tlie  Food 
for  Peace  Program.  $996  million;  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
$1,082  billion;  the  Peace  Corps,  $65  mil- 
lion; Indochina  Postwar  Construction. 
$7  million;  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  $54  million;  and  the  New 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment, $30  million;  could  ju.stifiably 
be  saved  by  eliminating  these  programs 
altogether.  Next,  we  could  save  the 
American  taxpayer  anotlier  375  million 
by  reducing  our  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
from  25  percent  plus  to  a  more  reason- 
able 5.6  percent,  the  figure  reiJresenting 
om*  population  taken  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  population  of  U.N.  member  na- 
tions. Finally,  Security  Supporting  As- 
sistance in  which  is  primarily  aid  to  the 
Middle  East — the  State  Department  op- 
erating budget,  multilateral  aid  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  should  be  rolled 
back  to  fiscal  1976  levels  bringing  the 
total  saving  in  the  foreign  aid  area  to 
$4.26  billion. 

Contrai-y  to  what  many  people  might 
think,  national  defense  spending  can  also 
be  cut  without  compromising  militarj*  ef- 
fectiveness. Just  as  there  is  fat  in  our 
domestic  program,  so  too  is  there  fat  in 
our  militaiy  budget.  Without  question, 
we  need  a  strong  national  defense  and  in 
view  of  tlie  rapid  Soviet  advances  in 
strategic  weapons  coupled  with  tlieir  ob- 
vious efforts  at  opportunism  in  tlie 
SALT  negotiations,  it  is  evident  that  we 
need  to  step  up  the  pace  of  om*  weapons 
research  and  development  programs.  Not 
only  should  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  programs  be  accelerated 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  wc  .should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  talked  out  of  going 
full  speed  ahead  with  the  cruise  missile — 
including  a  supersonic  version — the 
maneuverable  reentiy  vehicle  iMARV) 
and  the  M-X  missile — to  replace  the  air- 
ing Minuteman.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  continue  to  pay 
for.  First,  unnecessary  military  installa- 
tions; second,  more  army  personnel  than 
we  need;  third,  less  than  optimal  cost- 
efficiency  in  the  assignment  of  military 
personnel;  fourth,  surplus  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  tlie  Pentagon  and  at  other 
militaiy  bases;  fifth,  higher  production 
costs  resulting  from  non -competitive 
procurement  practices,  and  si.xth,  the 
added  expenses  brought  on  by  the  re- 
quirements of  EPA,  OSHA,  and  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  These  items  alone  cast 
the  American  taxpayer  at  least  $7  billion 
a  year. 

Take  the  Davis-Bacon    Act   foi-   ex- 


ample. In  fiscal  1976  Government  con- 
struction projects  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $40  billion,  roughly  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  which  can  be  attributed  to  tlie 
Davis-Bacon  requirement  that  workers 
on  such  projects  be  paid  at  the  highest 
wage  rate  prevaiUng  in  the  area  rather 
than  at  the  going  wage  rate.  Since  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
accounted  for  about  10  percent  of  total 
Federal  con.struction  in  fi.scal  1976.  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  mil- 
lion could  have  been  saved  simply  by  re- 
pealing tlie  provisions  of  Davis-Bacon 
witli  respect  to  such  construction.  Like- 
wise, tlie  edicts  of  tlie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Hsaltli  Administration  add 
millions,  if  not  billions,  each  year  to  de- 
fense procurement  costs.  By  doing  away 
with  tlie  special  interest  measures  that 
do  little  other  than  to  drive  up  the  costs 
of  production,  a  significant  reduction  in 
defense  spending  could  be  achieved. 

Greater  application  of  the  principles 
of  free  enteiprise  to  weapons  procure- 
ment contracts — only  37  percent  of 
which  are  subject  to  competitive  bid- 
ding— likewise  could  result  in  significant 
savings  without  subtracting  a  single 
weapons  .sy.stem  from  our  arsenal.  For 
instance,  a  1971  GAO  study  indicated 
that,  on  selected  emergency  procurement 
contracts,  an  average  of  25  percent  could 
have  been  .saved  by  intioducing  competi- 
tion into  the  contiacting  pi-ooedure. 
Since  contracts  of  a  similar  nature  a'- 
counted  for  $3.5  billion,  or  roughly  11 
)ierce-it  of  the  money  spent  for  weapons 
procurement  in  fiscal  1976.  approxi- 
mately $850  million  could  have  been 
.saved  in  that  area  alone.  Moreover, 
streamlining  the  voluininotLs  :?9-year  ac- 
cumulation of  Armed  Service  Procure- 
ment Regulation-s — ASPA — and  repeal- 
ing the  Renegotia tion  Art .  under  which  a 
contractor  can  retroactively  be  forced  to 
repay  an  "exce^ss"  profit,  would  encour- 
age rather  than  discourage  firms  from 
bidding  on  defense  coniracts.  opening 
up  the  passibility  of  better  inoducts  .^t 
lower  ccst. 

As  previoiL-ily  noted,  ihangcs  of  this 
nature  would  enable  as  to  cut  the  defense 
budget  at  least  $7  billion  and  probably 
more.  However,  in  view  of  our  deteriorat- 
ing military  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  would  be  better  to  rechannel  $2 
billion  of  that  $7  billion  into  research 
and  development  of  strategic  weapons 
.systems.  We  cannot  deiJend  on  detente  or 
Soviet  'good  faith"  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security.  What  we  need  is  "more 
bang  for  the  buck." 

In  the  area  of  space  and  technology, 
it  would  seem  that  $258  million  could 
be  cut  without  too  much  difficulty  by 
rolling  back  fluids  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation — NSF — the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  1974  levels.  In  addition  the  $3.9 
million  NSF  has  budgeted  for  curriculum 
development  and  basic  research  in  edu- 
cation should  be  cut  out  altogether,  the 
experience  with  MACOS  '  Man :  A  Coui-se 
of  Study!  being  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion. 

As  far  as  natuial  resources,  environ- 
ment and  energy  is  concerned,  cutting 
Government    regulation,    delaying — for 


the  time  being — construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities,  postponing  the  pur- 
chase of  new  recreational  areas,  and 
rolling  back  spending  on  water  resources 
and  power  to  fiscal  1974  levels  offer  t)ie 
best  prospects  for  further  spending  re- 
ductions. All  told,  these  stejis  would  save 
$4.6  billion,  money  that  would  stay  in 
the  private  sector  where  it  could  be  used 
to  develop  new  sotuxes  of  energy. 

Atn-iculture.  interestingly  enough,  ha^ 
bpen  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral snending  has  declined  in  recent 
years.  However,  there  is  still  room  for 
further  reductions.  Farm  income  stabil- 
ization funds — another  term  for  sub- 
sidies— could  be  cut  by  $669  million  and 
a  variety  of  research  and  extension  pro- 
gram.? could  be  cut  back  to  fiscal  1974 
levels,  thus  saving  another  $251  million. 
The  totJil  rediKtion.  though  relatively 
sninll  dollar-wLse.  would  represent  a  53.5 
percent  reduction  in  the  agriculture 
budget  for  fiscal  1977. 

Clasely  related  to  agricultui'e.  but  ir.- 
volving  far  greater  expendittwe,  is  the 
area  of  commerce  and  transportation. 
Here,  the  twin  bugaboos — subsidies  and 
over-regulation,  are  greatly  in  evidence. 
Since  the  former  is  an  unfair  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  and  consumer,  and  the 
latter  contributes  to  the  former,  both 
should  he  eliminated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  By  doing  away  with  the 
Intel-state  Commerce  Commission — 
ICC — and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — 
CAB— both  of  which  keep  rates  up  and 
competition  down.  $155  million  could  bt 
saved  the  taxpayer  to  say  nothing  o. 
wiiat  v.ould  later  be  .saved  the  con- 
sumer. And  by  doing  away  with  sub- 
sidies for  bus,  rail,  air,  and  shipping 
lines,  we  vould  save  the  American  tax- 
payer at  least  another  $1.4  billion.  Also, 
the  sub.sidies  for  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance and  for  the  Postal  Service  should 
be  terminated,  which  would  save  ^t-t 
.another  $2.29  jillion. 

In  addition,  a  munber  of  other  pro- 
grams, sucli  as  funds  for  airways  and 
airports,  highway  constmction.  aero- 
nautical research  and  highway  safety 
sliould.  for  the  .sake  of  the  economy,  be 
cut  back  to  fist^al  1974  levels.  E>en  so. 
construction  on  the  Interetate  Highway 
S\stem.  which  I  had  recommended  be 
dela>ed  last  year,  could  continue  at  a 
modest  pace.  All  in  all.  the  commerce  and 
transportation  budget  could  be  reduced 
at  least  $7.5  billion  and  perhaps  more. 

Anotlier  area  in  which  major  cuts  can 
be  made  Ls  community  and  regional  de- 
velopment. Here,  however,  the  poor  per- 
formance record  of  programs  such  as 
Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities.  Aid  to 
Appalachia.  and  the  War  on  Poverty 
suggests  tliat  cutting  out  programs 
rather  than  rolling  them  back  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  By  eliminating 
community  development  grants  and 
programs — including  the  planning  and 
management  functions  associated  with 
them — the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration— CSA — ACTION,  Aid  to  Ap- 
palachia, and  Indian  pi*ograms,  by  sub- 
stituting flood  insurance — without 
sanctions — for  disaster  relief  payments 
and  by  delaying  the  Permsylvania  Ave- 
nue development  project  another  $4.9 
biflion  could  be  cut  from  the  fiscal  1977 
budget. 
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moral  obligation,  one  v/hich  effectively 
limits  the  areas  in  which  cuts  can  be 
made  to  medical  research  and  program 
administration.  If  these  items  were 
rolled  back  to  fiscal  1974  levels,  as  has 
been  recommended  with  so  many  other 
programs,  we  could  save  still  another 
$270  milhon. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement  and 
justice,  doing  away  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — which 
is  usurping  a  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility— would  save  $927  million.  In  addi- 
tion, another  $273  milhon  could  be  saved 
by  reducing  the  Secret  Service,  the  Bu- 
real  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
the  Customs  Service  and  other  miscel- 
laneous expenses  to  fiscal  1974  levels. 
The  total  savings  would  amount  to  $1.2 
billion. 

Since  no  program  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity can  be  truly  effective  \inless  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  sets  a  good  example.  Con- 
gress should  not  only  rescind  the  pay 
raise  and  tax  break  that  it  voted  itself 
but  it  should  also  cut  back  its  own  ex- 
pense account  to  fiscal  1974  levels.  This 
would  save  $268  million.  Likewise,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  civil 
service  and  the  territories  should  be  re- 
duced to  fiscal  1974  levels,  as  should  the 
contingency  fund.  These  cuts,  coupled 
with  tlie  elimination  of  $5  million  for 
the  National  Women's  Conference  and 
$760  million  for  civUian  agency  pay 
raises,  would  bring  the  savings  in  the 
general  government  and  allowances  area 
to  $2.92  biUion. 

Finally,  on  the  expenditure  side,  we 
come  to  general  revenue  sharing  which  is 
up  for  renewal  this  year.  Although  the 
program  does  give  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments greater  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  some  Federal  fimds,  there  Is  no 
sm-plus  revenue  to  share  and  there  is  no 
accountability  for  those  Federal  ol3B- 
cials — Members  of  Congress — who  are 
responsible  for  raising  the  money  in  the 
first  place.  Therefore,  unless  general 
revenue  sharing  can  be  turned  into  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  which  would  com- 
bine programs  and  funds  in  areas  al- 
ready discussed,  I  feel  the  program 
should  not  be  renewed.  Either  way.  the 
fiscal  1977  budget  would  be  cut  by  an- 
other $6.55  billion. 

Adding  up  all  these  cuts  we  find  that, 
without  anythmg  more  than  adhering  to 
a  few  simple  principles,  the  fiscal  1977 
budget  can  be  cut  by  at  least  $59.25  bil- 
lion. However,  as  previously  noted,  $2 
billion  of  that  should  go  for  accelerated 
development  of  strategic  weapons  mak- 
ing the  net  cut  $57.25  billion.  That  alone 
would  mean  a  fiscal  1977  budget  surplus 
of  $14.5  billion,  provided,  of  course,  that 
Congress  did  not  expand  on  the  Presi- 
dents  spending  proposals — something 
that  is  unlikely  to  happen. 

Of  course,  expenditures  are  just  one 
side  of  any  budget  picture.  On  the  other 
side  are  revenues  and,  in  this  area,  the 
President  has  proposed,  as  part  of  his 
fiscal  1977  budget,  a  $28  billion  tax  re- 
duction to  help  stimulate  the  economy 
and  to  provide  more  money  for  capital 
investment.  However,  studies  indicating 
that  there  will  be  a  $1.5  trillion  capital 
shortfall  over  the  next  decade — as  a  re- 
sult of  one  of  the  free  world's  lowest 


capital  investment  rates  in  the  past 
decade — suggest  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  the  latter.  But  under 
the  President's  proposal,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  proposed  tax  break  would  go  to 
businesses  which,  v.ith  more  fimds  avail- 
able to  retool  and  expand,  could  provide 
more  productive  jobs  for  those  currently 
unemployed. 

So,  in  additon  to  the  aforementioned 
budget  cuts,  which  would  free  up  $57.25 
billion  for  use  in  the  private  sector,  I 
would  suggest  that  Congress  enact  tiie 
Jobs  Creation  Act,  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp  and  cosponsored 
by  nearly  100  other  Congressmen,  in 
lieu  of  the  President's  proposed  tax  cuts. 
This  legislation,  which  would  reduce 
taxes  by  at  least  $28.8  billion,  not  only 
would  provide  the  needed  stimulus  for 
adequate  capital  formation  but  from  a 
budget  standpoint,  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  $5.2  billion  increase  rather  than  a 
$22.2  billion  decrease  in  Federal  rev- 
enue. Such  a  conclusion  is  supported  not 
only  by  an  econometric  study  done  by 
the  economic  consulting  firm  of  Norman 
B.  Ture,  Inc.,  but  also  by  our  experience 
with  the  1964  tax  cuts  and  the  1973 
Canadian  experience  when  that  govern- 
ment reduced  Its  corporate  tax  rate  from 
49  to  40  percent. 

Basically,  what  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
would  do  is:  First,  allow  a  $1,000  yearly 
exclusion — $2,000  for  a  couple — from 
gross  income  of  qualified  additional  sav- 
ings and  investments;  second,  end  the 
double  taxation  of  common  dividends; 
third,  grant  a  $1,000  exclusion  from 
capital  gains  for  each  capital  transac- 
tion qualifying;  fourth,  grant  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  payment  of  estate  taxes 
where  the  estate  consists  largely  of 
small  business  interests;  fifth,  increase 
to  $200,000  the  estate  tax  exemption  for 
family  farm  operations;  sixth,  reduce 
the  corporate  tax  rate  6  percent; 
seventh,  permanently  increase  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  by  15  percent; 
eighth,  allow  taxable  year  price  adjust- 
ments and  increase  the  life  class  vari- 
ances for  purposes  of  depreciation ;  ninth, 
permit  a  1-year  writeoff  of  nonproduc- 
tive pollution  control  equipment;  and 
tenth,  provide  for  employee  stockowner- 
ship  plan  financing.  Instead  of  reducing 
tax  revenue  by  $22.2  billion  as  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  package  Is  estimated  to  do, 
this  proposal  is  expected  to  raise  revenue 
by  an  estimated  $5.2  billion  over  what 
would  otherwise  be  anticipated.  In  other 
words,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  according 
to  some  estimates  at  least,  would  raise 
Government  revenues  from  the  $351.2 
billion  level  the  President  has  proposed 
to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$378.6  billion. 

Getting  down  to  the  bottom  line  then, 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $57.25 
billion  would  reduce  spending  from 
either  $413.7  billion  as  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  has  proposed,  or  $394.2 
bilUon  as  the  President  originally  pro- 
posed, to  $356.4  blUion  or  $336.8  billion 
depending  on  whose  budget  you  choose 
to  go  with.  Inasmuch  as  I  cannot  see 
sulficlent  justification  for  the  extra  $19-5 
biUion  in  spending  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  use  the  President's  fig- 
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ures  as  a  basis,  which  would  mean  a 
surplus  of  $41.8  billion. 

Now,  admittedly,  such  a  surplus  is  un- 
likely In  view  of  congressional  proclivi- 
ties in  favor  of  spending  and  the  tend- 
ency of  deficits  to  increase  as  the  fiscal 
year  wears  on.  However,  such  a  figure,  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  clearly  indicates 
to  me  that  at  least  a  balanced  budget  is 
possible  and  I,  therefore,  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chauman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
balanced  budget  concept  put  forth  by 
Congressman  Rousselot. 

Recent  news  media  reports  Indicate 
that  even  the  Socialists  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  very  policies  have  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  that  great  nation  from  the 
greatest  of  all  to  one  of  the  minor  pow- 
ers in  the  world,  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  policies  of  deficits  year  after 
year  have  led  to  the  decline  of  that  na- 
tion and  have  multiplied  their  economic 
problems  rather  than  solving  them. 

Almost  a  year  ago  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  instituted  policies  to  cut 
down  on  government  spending  and  en- 
courage investment  in  private  industry 
as  a  way  of  encouraging  employment 
to  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
This  reversed  a  trend  of  years  and  years 
that  the  socialist  government  had  tried 
to  solve  that  problem  by  putting  people 
to  work  on  the  public  dole. 

Mr.  Wilson's  successor,  Mr.  Callaghan, 
the  new  Socialist  Prime  Mhiister  of 
Great  Britain,  indicated  2  weeks  ago  in 
a  speech  to  his  nation  that  he  intended 
to  follow  that  same  new  approach  by 
saying  "*  •  •  despite  the  measures  of 
the  last  12  months,  we  are  still  not  earn- 
ing the  standard  of  living  we  are  enjoy- 
ing. We  are  only  keeping  up  our  stand- 
ards by  borrowing,  and  this  cannot  go 
on  Indefinitely.  •  *  •  There  can  be  no 
lasting  improvement  in  your  living 
standards  until  we  can  achieve  it  with- 
out going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt 
as  a  nation." 

The  point  I  am  making,  and  Mr.  Rous- 
selot has  made,  is  can  the  United  States 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  Great  Brit- 
ain? Or  will  we  continue  down  the  road 
of  deterioration — both  economically  and 
morally — as  Great  Britain  has? 

If  history  means  anything,  we  ought 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  Great  Britain.  We 
should  change  our  policies  of  deficit 
spending  before  we  become  weaker. 

Surely  if  the  Socialists  of  England — 
the  very  party  that  has  led  Great  Britain 
down  the  path  Of  decline — can  see  the 
ir.'  "akes  of  its  past  fiscal  policies  and 
turn  to  policies  calling  for  less  govern- 
ment spending  and  more  private  invest- 
ment, we  in  America  ought  to  be  able  to 
reverse  our  policies  that  have  been  lead- 
ins  us  doTSTi  that  same  road. 

A  balanced  budget  will  say  to  the 
people  of  America  that  government  is 
like  its  citizens — we  all  have  to  pay  our 
bills,  that  we  do  not  want  to  decline 


as  England  has;  and  that  we  reject  the 
Keynesian  economics  as  the  Socialists 
of  England  have. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  Is  a  sig- 
nal to  America  to  wake  up  as  the  deci- 
sions of  Wilson  and  Callaghan  served  as 
a  signal  that  the  Britains  might  have 
one  more  chance,  more  hope  for  survival. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  sup- 
poi-t  the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget. 
The  quicker  we  get  there,  the  better  off 
the  coimtry  will  be. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  one  thought,  and  I  will  quit. 

After  World  War  n,  when  many  doom- 
sayers  had  predicted  a  terrible  recession 
because  World  War  n  had  ended.  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  reported  to  this  Congress, 
and  it  enacted,  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures, so  that  we  had  a  surplus  in  several 
years,  3  years.  Emplosnnent  went  up, 
housing  went  up,  everything  we  have 
been  talking  about  here  went  up  dra- 
matically, because  we  not  only  had  a 
balanced  budget  but  also  a  surplus  in 
the  budget,  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
Republican  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  we  have  plenty 
of  history  to  prove  that  going  to  a  surplus 
or  a  balanced  budget  creates  Jobs,  creates 
housing,  and  gets  the  economy  moving. 

I  urge  the  Membei's  to  support  this 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  the  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  issue,  I  think, 
in  connection  with  this  entire  debate, 
and  that  is  the"  issue  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  quote  from  the 
Record  I  picked  up  the  other  day  in  con- 
nection with  a  statement  made  by  the 
chauman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  when  he  was  in  Kansas  City 
last  week,  and  I  hope  that  the  quote  is 
correct: 

It  Is  increasingly  important  that  the 
Democratic  party  "address  the  problem  of 
paying  for  the  programs  we  advocate,"  Rep- 
resentative BHOCK  Adams,  D-Wash.,  said 
yesterday  at  the  opening  session  of  a  re- 
gional  party  platform  committee  meeting. 

Adams,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  said  that  unless  old  programs 
are   controlled   and   the   deficit   Is   reduced 


there   wUl   be   no   money   to   finance   new 
spending  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  correct,  then 
in  order  to  finance  new  programs,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  create  a  debt  and 
create  an  obligation,  including  the  deficit 
and  the  interest,  and  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  just  that  part  of  it. 

That  is  closing  all  of  the  options  and 
all  of  the  alternatives  that  we  might  have 
In  trying  to  control  and  manage  the  econ- 
omy; would  the  gentleman  say  that  Is  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  In  fact,  deficit  financing  has  so 
crowded  out  the  marketplace  that  local 
cconmunities,  hospitals,  and  others,  have 
great  difficulty  in  being  able  to  generate 
capital  because  of  the  tremendous  com- 
petition from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  What  would  be 
the  savings  in  interest  alone  under  the 
gentleman's  proposal? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  About  $6  billion  to 
$7  billion  per  year. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  $6  billion  to  $7 
bilUon  per  year  just  in  interest  alone? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  To  give  Uie  Mem- 
bers some  statistics,  in  1970  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  was  $14,037  billion.  It 
has  been  going  up  continuously  every 
year.  I  want  to  put  these  in  the  Record. 
The  1976  estimate  Is  that  it  will  be  $34.5 
billion.  The  1977  budget  resolution  pro- 
vides for  $41.4  billion,  just  in  Interest 
alone. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  staff  of  the 
committee  tells  us  that  it  will  probably 
be  closer  to  $42  billion  or  $43  billion  be- 
fore we  get  finished. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  checked  with 
some  of  the  cities  in  my  district,  to  see 
what  kind  of  investments  they  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
here  about  the  plight  of  the  cities.  Four 
out  of  six  incorporated  cities  have  hi- 
vestments  in  Federal  secm-Ities  and  in 
Treasmy  Issues  that  range  all  the  way 
from  $900,000  to  $4,245,000  invested  in 
Federal  securities  and  drawing  Interest. 
If  we  want  to  look  at  the  totals  from  the 
time  we  started  revenue  sharing  in  1972, 
we  find  we  have  a  total  revenue  sharing 
obligation  that  we  have  given  to  the 
cities  of  $25,155  billion  up  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1976.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  of  March  31,  1976,  have  in- 
vested their  surplus  funds,  in  many  cases 
unencumbered  funds,  to  the  time  of 
$40.3  biUion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Tliese  are  surplus 
funds? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  That  is  right. 
They  are  di-awing  interest  on  the  revenue 
sharmg  funds  that  we  have  given  to 
them.  They  have  turned  aroimd  and 
bought  Federal  securities  in  order  to  have 
an  added  interest  income  to  the  time  of 
$40.3  billion,  which  is  about  $15  billion 
more  than  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
sharing  we  have  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  way 
of  deficit  spending  and  increasing  inter- 
est expense. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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bonds  it  Issues — which  has  the  further 
effect  of  increasing  government  spending 
even  more  since  that  interest  must  be 
paid  from  subsequent  tax  receipts  or  ad- 
ditional funds  borrowed. 

We  know  what  has  happened  to  our 
economy  in  recent  years — double-digit 
inflation,  almost  double-digit  imemploy- 
ment,  severe  shortages,  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  committee  resolution  be- 
fore us  simply  promises  more  of  the 
same — all  on  a  mistaken  premise  that 
government  deficits,  government  spend- 
ing more  than  it  takes  in,  will  create  and 
sustain  jobs.  If  more  government  spend- 
ing creates  jobs,  then  the  100-percent  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending  in  the  past 
6  years  would  not  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  100-percent  increa.se  in  un- 
employment. That  fact  cannot  be 
shunned  aside  any  longer. 

Senator  William  PROXMiRr.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chainiian  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ui-ban  Af- 
fairs and  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  has  quite 
clearly  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this 
crowding  out  of  capital.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  says  that  for  every  $10  billion  taken 
in  Federal  boiTOwing.  approximately 
500,000  new  housing  .starts  cannot  begin 
for  lack  of  mortgage  money.  That  re- 
sults in  the  direct  loss  of  over  1  million 
jobs  and  the  indirect  loss  of  over  2  mil- 
lion more. 

By  comparing  the'^e  figures  to  the  defi- 
cit proposed  in  the  resolution  before  as, 
we  can  see  how  much  that  $50.6  billion 
deficit  is  going  to  hurt  employment.  It 
will  threaten  up  to  5  million  direct  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  rendering  the  meas- 
ures envisaged  by  this  resolution  for 
fighting  unemploj-ment — public  service 
jobs,  summer  youth  jobs,  older  American 
jobs,  CETA  jobs,  and  certain  public  works 
jobs — as  hardly  an  offset  against  the  ad- 
ditional unemployment  the  resolution 
may  create.  The  resolution  foresees  the 
creation  of  1.149  million  jobs  as  a  prod- 
uct of  its  spending  levels.  Yet  that  would 
offset  only  a  little  over  20  percent  of  the 
imemployment  which  the  bill  could 
create. 

Our  colleague  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Wright) — who  is  a  very  able  Member  of 
this  House  and  a  friend  and  has  shown 
praiseworthy  leadership  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Tiansportation 
circulated  a  letter  to  Members  this  week 
addressing  himself  to  the  resolution,  the 
issue  of  jobs  creation,  and  the  effects 
of  deficit  financing.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  many  matters,  but  I  must 
register  my  dissent  in  this  one. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  point: 

Each  percentage  point  of  unemploynieitt 
rtuiomatlcally  adds  about  $16  bUllon  to  the 
deficit — In  taxes  not  received  and  In  welfare 
and  unemployment  paynit-nts  made  neces- 
.sary. 

He  then  proceeds  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  the  best  way,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  deficit  is  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment through  massive  stimuli  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  He  concludes 
with  the  observation  that  if  we  can  get 
down  to  4-percpnt  unemployment,  we 
will  be  actually  running  a  surplus  of 
revenues. 

The  gentleman  fails  to  make  the  cru- 


cial distinction  between  jobs  creation  in 
the  private  sector  and  jobs  creation  in 
the  public  sector.  This  $16  billion  figure 
arises  from  a  January  7,  1976,  interoffice 
memorandum  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  captioned,  The  effect  on 
the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  of  reducing 
unemployment  by  1  million  people."  I 
might  point  out  that  each  1  million  peo- 
ple roughly  equates  with  1  percentage 
point  of  employment. 

This  January  7  memorandum  does  in 
fact  state  that  each  unemployment  re- 
duction of  a  full  percentage  point  woiUd 
have  a  total  budget  impact  of  $16  bil- 
lion— a  total  derived  from  $13  bilUon  in 
additional  tax  receipts  and  $3  billion  in 
reduced  spending.  But  the  memorandum 
makes  a  crucial  distinction,  and  it  even 
depicts  it  in  chart  format.  That  $16  bil- 
lion impact  is  ba-sed  upon  jobs  creation 
in  the  private  sector.  That  chart  shows 
that  if  unemployment  is  reduced  by  1 
million  people  by  increases  in  public 
service  jobs,  that  the  budget  impact  is  a 
minus  $3  billion — a  $19  billion  differeu'.e 
from  the  creation  of  those  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  That  minus  $3  billion  is 
a  product  of  increased  expenditures  of 
.S4.5  billion  required  to  attain  that  addi- 
tional 1 -percent  employment,  offset  by 
increases  in  tax  receipts  of  only  $1.5 
billion. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  have  been  stressing.  It  is  exactly 
the  point  made  by  Senator  Proxmire. 
There  simply  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
jobs  creation  through  government  pro- 
grams— there  is  simply  job  transfer  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sector  with  a 
substantial  loss  to  the  treasury  and  to  our 
economic  growth. 

This  deficit  spending  may  well  set  off 
another  .surge  toward  double-digit  infla- 
tion too.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
doubt  that  the  recession  out  of  which 
we  are  now  working  our  way  was  caused 
by  the  double-digit  inflation  and  the 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controLs — 
whicli  created  severe  shortages — put  in 
place  t  o  try  to  arrest  that  inflation. 

Tims  inflation  and  the  crowding  out 
of  capital — both  of  which  are  counter- 
productive to  the  announced  purposes  of 
the  committee-resolution  and  both  of 
which  threaten  jobs — will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  its  enactment. 

What  Congress  ought  to  be  doing,  in- 
.•>tead,  is  fostering  the  creation  of  jobs 
through  the  private  sector — an  under- 
taking which  would  generate  more  total 
revenue  tlirough  increased  business  ac- 
tivity— without  raising  tax  rates — and 
v,'hich  would  retluce  expenditures — be- 
cause of  reduced  need  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Since  jobs  creation  is  a 
direct  product  of  capital  formation  and 
carital  cannot  form  and  accumulate 
adequately  unless  the  burden  of  taxes  is 
reduced  in  relation  to  aggregate  national 
income,  we  can  see  why  reducing  de- 
pendency on  deficit  financing,  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  reducing 
taxes  on  production  mean  more  jobs. 
This  is  wliat  a  balanced  budget  is  all 
about,  and  it  is  what  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  is  all  about.  Both  will  assm'e  more 
jobs  and  more  stable  economic  growth. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  tens 
of  billions  in  what  would  otherwise  be 
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Government  deficit  to  remain  available 
for  the  private  sector  and  for  Jobs  cre- 
ation and  Improved  production  in  that 
sector.  Using  Senator  Proxmike's  fig- 
ures— that  $10  billion  in  deficits  threat- 
ens 1  million  direct  jobs — the  $50  billion 
in  projected  deficits  in  the  committee 
resolution  would  become  available  in  the 
private  sector  to  put  5  million  people 
back  to  work.  This  would  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  its  lowest  level  in  years.  It 
would  give  us  now  the  full  employment 
v.'hich  others  seek  by  1981 — and  nothing 
could  restore  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  more  than  gainful  full  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  a  boom  to  the  econ- 
omy in  many  ways — improve  production, 
better  balance  of  payments,  increased 
real  wages,  reduced  inflation.  The  Rous- 
selot substitute  amendment  is  clearly  a 
jobs  creation  one. 

There  is  a  way  to  generate  even  more 
revenue  than  the  $363  billion  envisioned 
by  the  committee  resolution,  however, 
the  $363  bilUon  on  which  our  colleague 
'Mr.  Rousselot)  has  relied  in  formulat- 
ing his  balanced  budget  substitute. 

This  would  be  through  adoption  of  tax 
reform  measures  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  in  such  ways  as  to  pro- 
duce more  revenue  to  the  Government 
than  the  $363  bilUon.  This  can  be  done 
without  raising  tax  rates;  it  can  be  done 
by  even  cutting  tax  rates,  if  those  tax 
cuts  foster  the  greater  capital  investment 
needed  to  provide  the  jobs  and  produc- 
tion to  which  I  have  ref  en-ed. 

There  is  a  way  to  do  this.  It  has  121 
cosponsors  in  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
it  has  been  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  since  March  of  last 
year.  This  is  the  Jobs  Cieation  Act. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  would  produce  $5.2  billion  in 
additional  revenue  in  the  first  year  after 
its  enactment;  $14.6  billion  In  additional 
revenue  In  the  second  year;  and  $25.2 
billion  in  additional  revenue  in  the  third. 

It  would  also  generate  increases — over 
what  would  otherwise  occur — or  $151.4 
billion  in  gross  national  product  and 
$74.6  billion  in  capital  outlays  in  that 
first  year;  $200.5  billion  in  GNP  and 
$77.9  billion  in  capital  outlays  during  the 
second  year;  and  $248.9  billion  in  GNP 
and  $81.1  billion  in  capital  outlays  dur- 
ing the  third.  These  are  real  increases, 
not  artificial  increases  from  inflation. 
And  it  would  dramatically  increase  both 
the  number  of  jobs  and  the  real  wages 
paid  to  the  labor  force.  TTiis  is  why  I 
want  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

I  will  net  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues here  who  have  commented  on 
the  speech  that  I  have  made.  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  them  might  follow  me 
when  this  budget  resolution  comes  up 
for  a  vote,  because  I  think  what  has 
■:pen  proposed  by  the  committee,  as  I 
have  stated  publicly  on  a  number  of  oc- 
( a^ioi^s,  is  the  proper  way  for  this  Con- 
ire-'s  ta  approach  the  matter. 

I  think  we  are  doing  it  properly.  We 

■    'educing  the  deficit  from  where  it 

:  la';t  year.  I  have  run  through  the 

!    muter  data  on  what  would  happen 

i      the     Rousselot     amendment     were 


adopted,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  un- 
emplo3^ment  would  go  up,  production 
would  go  down,  and  we  would  be  back  In 
a  recession  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  followed  Con- 
gressman Rousselot's  proposal  and 
eliminated  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
at  the  end  of  1978  the  economy  would 
be  poised  where  it  stood  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1975,  with  high  inflation  and  rec- 
ord nimibers  out  of  work,  according  to 
our  economic  forecasting  modeL 

To  assess  what  would  happen,  we  in- 
serted a  zero  budget  deficit  in  our  model 
and,  for  contrast,  also  ran  a  projection 
based  on  the  committee's  first  concor- 
rent  resolution  numbers.  Trsdng  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  desirable  as  it  is  in  the 
long  run.  brought  the  recovery  to  a  halt 
and  set  off  the  following  repercussions: 

Un^nployment  shoots  up  to  the  reces- 
sion peaks  of  the  spring  of  1975 — ^nearly 
9  percent — and  is  pointed  higher. 

The  Nation's  output — from  automo- 
biles to  zippers — ^follows  a  course  more 
than  $200  bilUon  below  the  first  resida- 
tion  path. 

RetaU  sales  of  autos,  the  backbone  of 
25  percent  of  our  economy,  sink  to  levels 
2  milUon  cars  lower  than  the  alternate. 

State  and  local  governments,  which 
have  now  become  a  significant  factor  in 
the  economy,  are  particularly  hard  hit. 
Nearly  1  miUion  State  and  local  employ- 
ees would  lose  their  jobs.  LocsJ  w^axe 
costs  would  rise  to  take  care  of  them. 

Consmnption  runs  $100  bilUon  below 
its  potential. 

Despite  our  attempts,  the  budget  defi- 
cit does  not  disappear  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Actions  as  drastic  as  suddenly  abolish- 
ing a  $50  biUion  deficit  cause  large  dis- 
tortions in  econometric  models.  In  fact, 
our  model  came  close  to  being  unable  to 
digest  and  solve  such  a  problem.  But  we 
f  oimd  the  results  it  arrived  at  alarming. 
Reactions  taike  time  to  reverberate 
through  the  economy,  but  by  ttie  end  of 
a  year  we  find  ourselves  starting  down  a 
precipitous  decline. 

We  built  our  model  on  assumptions 
provided  by  Congressman  Rottssexot: 
Maintaining  the  defense  budget  at  levels 
proE>osed  by  the  administration,  few  cuts 
in  nondefense  purchases,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  cuts  falling  on  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  trans- 
fer pajrments — ^social  security,  welfare, 
food  stamps,  medicare,  and  medicaid. 

AU  of  us  know  the  impatience  of  the 
public  to  see  the  Government  accounts 
climb  out  of  the  red.  But  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  jeopardize  the  emerging  recovery 
in  our  haste  to  change  the  bottom  Une.  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  right  tr£u:k  with  a 
deficit  that  hsis  shrunk  to  two-thirds  the 
size  of  last  year.  Oiu-  budget  stiU  leaves 
room  to  support  more  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed and  a  tax  cut  to  maintain  con- 
sumer expenditures  and  persuade  busi- 
nessmen to  plan  for  expansion  and,  in 
the  longer  term,  the  hiring  of  more  work- 
ers by  the  private  sector. 

Last  year  when  we  debated  our  first 
budget  resolution,  the  economy  was  roll- 
ing do\Mihill  and  we  did  not  know  how 
far  from  bottom  it  was.  An  alarmed  Con- 
gress eventuaUy  voted  a  tax  cut  and  eco- 
nomic stimulus  measures.  But  the  vote 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  was  close, 
barely  winning  majority  support  over  the 


distress  signals  from  the  minority:  The 
$73  biUion  deficit  would  aggravate  in- 
fiation;  it  would  interfere  with  efforts  to 
end  tlie  recession;  Interest  rates  would 
soar;  private  credit  markets  would  be  in 
disarray;  a  new  spiral  of  higher  infla- 
tion, recession,  rising  tmemplojmient 
would  begin.  An  OMB  estimate  of  a  po- 
tential $100  bilUon  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976  was  hung  over  congressional  heads. 

We  aU  know  what  happened.  By  mid-, 
year,  the  economy  had  sUd  across  the 
trough  and  started  up  toward  recovery. 
But  even  now  the  recovery  is  not  far  past 
the  low  point  of  other  post  World  War 
n  recessions.  The  March  unemployment 
drop  left  7  milUon  persons  stiU  unem- 
ployed. 

With  the  7.5  percent  tmemployment 
rate  the  economy  has  recovered  to  the 
point  where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
a*,  present  what  it  was  during  the  worst 
of  the  1958  recession,  xmtU  now  the  most 
severe  post  World  War  n  recession. 
Businessmen  have  not  developed  enough 
confidence  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
robust  rate  of  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment.  State  and  local  governments 
are  in  the  doldrums.  At  this  point  the 
recovery  needs  encouragement,  not  a  wet 
blanket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
in  the  natxu^  of  a  substitute  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Calif oi-nia  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

HECORDEi)    VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  105,  noes  272, 
not  voting  55,  as  foUows: 


IRoU  No.  214] 

ATES— 105 

Andrews, 

Haley 

M>  ers,  Ind. 

N.  Dak. 

Hammer- 

Patterson, 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Paul 

Bafalis 

Harkln 

Poage 

Bauman 

Helstoski 

QuiUen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

HoUand 

Risenhoover 

Bennett 

Holt 

Robinson 

Brlnkley 

Hutchinson 

Rose 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jarman 

6atterfle:d 

Butler 

Jenrette 

Schneebell 

B>TOn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schroeder 

Chappell 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Echulze 

Clancy 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Clausen, 

Kasten 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Spence 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Steelman 

Cochran 

Kindness 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Crane 

Lent 

Symms 

Daniel,  Dan 

Levitas 

Talcott 

Daniel,  R.  W, 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Davl£ 

Lott 

Teague 

Derwinski 

McCoIlister 

Thone 

Devine 

McDonald 

Treen 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Martin 

Wampler 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mathis 

Wiggins 

English 

Michel 

Winn 

Evans,  Ind, 

Milford 

Wylle 

Kindlej- 

MUler,  Ohio 

Toung.  Alaskk 

Flynl 

Montgomery 

Young,  Fla. 

Frey 

Moore 

Grassley 

Moorhead, 

Guyer 

CalU. 

Hagedorn 

Moltl 
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Abduor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Anuunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoiu 
Badillo 
Bald  us 
Bauciis 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Bradembs 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burlce,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlsholni 
Ciay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins.  HI. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreq. 
<lu  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edward!".  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tcnn. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Plsb 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Foley 


ler 
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Ford,  Mich 

Ford,  Tenr 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Green 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannafoni 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  C 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Teiiji 

•Jordan 

Karth 

Kastennie 

Kazen 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsi|i 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Teii^i 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCorma 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mag^iire 

Mahon 

Matsunagi 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell.! 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  1 1 

Murtha 

Myers,  Pa 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 


iinc 


,  M 


NOT  VOTIfrO— 55 

Abziig  Esch  Hayes,  Ind. 

Archer  Eshleman  Hebert 

Bell  Flowers  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Bevill  Frenzel  Heckler,  Mass. 

BroyhlU  Puqua  Hillis 

Carter  Goldwatei  Hinshaw 

Conlan  Oradison  Howe 

de  la  Garza  Gude  Jones,  N.C. 

Downing,  Va.  Harringtop         Ketchum 
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Oberelar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

PritPhard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Rcuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Booney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow.ski 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santmi 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Seiberllns 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Siilllvan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
numan 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


Litton 

Nix 

Snyder 

Lujan 

Pepper 

Stanton, 

McCloskpy 

Peyser 

James  V. 

McKay 

Riegle 

Udall 

Macdonald 

Roberts 

White 

Madden 

Ruppe 

Whitehurst 

MUls 

Sarbanes 

Wilson,  Tex 

Morgan 

Sikes 

Wolff 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Simon 

Young,  Ga. 

Nichols 

Skubii/. 

Mr.  STUCKEY  and  Mr.  VANDER 
JAGT  changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  natiu'e  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  progress 
we  are  making  on  congressional  budget 
reform. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  most  encouraged 
by  the  discipline  Congress  has  shown  in 
sticking  to  the  1976  budget  resolution. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics  I  have 
seen,  we  have  managed  to  keep  our 
spending  entirely  within  the  budget  reso- 
lution we  set  in  the  spring  Ijind  fall  of 
1975.  Moreover,  I  recently  4ekmed  that 
the  budget  authority  expected  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  as  enacted  by  Congress,  will 
actually  be  less  than  that  estimated  by 
the  President  in  his  budget  submissions 
for  the  1976  fiscal  year. 

Despite  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
implementing  the  1974  Budget  Reform 
Act,  I  think  we  must  do  a  great  deal  more 
in  improving  the  way  Congress  conceives 
and  implements  its  own  budget. 

As  I  have  seen  this  body  work  during 
my  first  term,  Congress  spends  most  of 
its  time  on  year-by-year  authorizations 
and  appropriations.  This  short  time 
frame  does  not  permit  any  in-depth  in- 
spection of  Federal  programs.  The  need 
to  get  programs  funded  takes  precedence 
over  congressional  review  of  program 
effectiveness  and  eflBclency. 

Therefore,  many  outdated  and  ineffec- 
tive programs  continue.  Congress  cannot 
put  its  finger  on  bureaucratic  duplication 
and  budgetary  fat  because  it  has  not 
placed  a  high  priority  on  meaningful 
program  review.  It  is  therefore  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion  tliat  programs  will 
at  least  be  funded  at  the  previous  year's 
figure. 

Budgets  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
reflect  the  changing  needs  of  our  citizens. 
A  Congress  whicli  is  forced  to  respond 
to  short-term  pressures  has  little  time 
to  examine  our  Nation's  critical  long- 
range  needs. 

In  short,  we  must  look  to  longer  time 
frames  in  handling  budget  questions,  and 
we  must  not  restrict  this  approach  to 
budget  matters.  That  is,  we  must  apply 
longer  time  frames  to  both  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  process.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  find  it  extremely  frustrating  to  be 
confronted  each  year  with  himdreds  of 
different  agencies  seeking  funding,  par- 
ticularly when  the  agencies  assume  that 
their  spending  base  is  sacred  and  that  the 
only  appropriate  issues  facing  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  how  much 
more  money  those  agencies  are  to  re- 
ceive. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  Federal  ex- 
penditures over  the  course  of  the  last 
10  years  have  increased  at  nearly  a  10- 
percent  annual  rate. 


1  tliink  Congress  should  move  to  con- 
sider amending  the  Budget  Act  to  re- 
Quii'e  zero-based  budgeting  for  the  func- 
tional areas  witliin  the  budget.  A  num- 
ber of  proposals  along  this  line  have  been 
submitted  in  tlie  94th  Congress.  At  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  I  have  presented  a 
list  of  21  such  bills,  as  compiled  for  me 
by  the  Bill  Status  Office  of  the  House  In- 
formation System. 

The  most  comprehensive  bill  in  tliis 
listing  was  submitted  by  Senator  Muskie 
on  February  3.  1976.  I  du-ect  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Senator  Muskies 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— pages  2130  to  2133 — which  explains 
the  operation  of  his  proposed  legislation. 
To  my  mind,  the  most  significant  thing 
about  Senator  Muskie's  statement  is  his 
observation  that  this  proposal  was  made 
"in  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  until  we 
bring  Ithel  programs  v,'e  now  have  con- 
trol, we  simply  may  not  have  the  reserves 
we  need — eitlier  in  the  budget  or  the 
public's  tmst — to  pursue  new  legislative 
solutions  to  pressing  national  problems." 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  pieces  of 
legislation  that  I  would  like  to  point  to, 
which  reflect  in  a  small  way  the  philoso- 
phy I  am  attempting  to  outline  today. 
The  first  is  my  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  which  requires 
that  agency  to  terminate  after  7 
years  if  it  is  unable  to  convince  both  tlie 
President  and  the  Congress  that  it  has 
satisfactorily  achieved  the  goals  set  out 
in  its  initial  authorizing  legislation.  Al- 
though this  amendment  was  successful 
in  the  House  version,  the  CPA  bill  con- 
tinues to  languish  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee between  the  two  Houses. 

The  second  bill  I  would  like  to  point  to 
is  the  Full  Employment  Surplus  Budget 
Act  of  1975,  which  would  require  the 
Congress  to  vote  a  surplus  budget  when- 
ever national  unemployment  drops  below 
4.5  percent.  These  bills  share  a  common 
purpose — tliey  seek  to  set  standards  to- 
day by  which  government  performance 
should  be  judged  tomoiTOw.  In  short, 
they  require  better  planning.  We  need 
such  planning  to  exert  greater  control 
over  Federal  programs.  We  need  a  better 
balance  between  insuring  our  Nation's 
welfare  and  protecting  our  taxpaying 
public,  a  better  match  between  meeting 
national  needs  and  providing  Federal 
programs,  and  a  more  hardheaded  ap- 
proach to  mortgaging  our  financial  re- 
sources for  meeting  national  needs. 

I  believe  our  new  budget  process  is 
better  than  om-  old  method  of  dealing 
with  national  needs.  But  improvements 
can  be  made  in  this  process,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  woik  together  now  in 
fashioning  an  improved  process. 
Tlie  material  follows: 
S.  2925 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of  Inac- 
tive and  overlapping  Federal  programs,  to 
require  authorizations  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  government  progams  and  activi- 
ties at  least  every  fotir  years   to  establish 
a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and  eval- 
uation of  government  pi'ograms  and  actl\i- 
ties    every    fotn'    years,     and    for    other 
purposes. 
Sponsor:  Mu.skie. 
Date  Introduced:  Februarys,  1976. 
Senate    committee:    Government    Opera- 
tions. 
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STATUS 


Feb.  3,  1976:  Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Feb.  11,  1976:  Referred  to  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Feb.  17,  1976:  Executive  comment  received 
from  Councl  Int  Econ  Pol. 

Feb.  18,  1976:  Executive  comment  received 
from  Natl  Security  Councl. 

Feb.  25,  1976:  Favorable  executive  com- 
ment received  from  Off  of  Tech  Assmnt. 

Mar.  17,  1976:  First  day  of  subcommittee 
hearings. 

Mar.  19,  1976:  Executive  comment  received 
from  GAO. 

Mar.  23,  1976:  Unfavorable  executive  com- 
ment received  from  Disabled  Amer  Vet. 


H.R.  8968 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  require  full  congressional 
review  of  each  Federal  program  onoe  every 
two  years  under  zero-base  budgeting  proce- 
dures 

Sponsor:  Blanchard. 
Date  introduced :  July  28, 1975. 
House  committee:  Rules. 
Identical  bills— H.R.  9310,  H.R.  9603,  H.R. 
10740.  H.R.  11153. 

House  Resolution  9007 — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  establish  in  the  Congress  a 
zero-base  budgeting  process,  with  full  Con- 
gressional review  of  each  Federal  program 
at  least  once  every  six  years. 

Sponsor:   Regula. 

Date  introduced:  July  29,  1975. 

House  committee:  Rules. 

Identical  bills — H.R,  10910,  H.R.  10978, 
HR.  11336. 


House  Resolution  11734 — 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
inactive  and  overlapping  Federal  programs, 
to  require  authorizations  of  new  budget 
authority  for  Government  programs  and 
activities  at  least  every  four  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and 
activities  every  four  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Sponsor:  Blanchard. 

Date  Introduced:  Feb.  5,  1976. 

House  committee:  Rules. 

Identical  bills — ^H.R.  11935,  H.R.  12017, 
H  R.  12208,  H.R.  12209,  H.R.  12155,  H.R.  12784, 
HR.  13305,  H.R.  13066,  H.R.  13370. 

■  Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  prepared  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Like  a  few  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  have  reservations  about  par- 
ticular provisions  of  the  resolution,  but 
I  have  no  reservations  about  the  neces- 
sity of  demonstrating  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  play  an  active  role  in  establish- 
ing budgetary  priorities. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  been  a  pas- 
sive participant  in  the  budgetai-y  proc- 
ess—focusing only  upon  specific  items  in 
the  executive  budget,  and  falling  to  deal 
with  the  broad  policy  implications  which 
it  contained.  The  result  of  this  inac- 
tivity has  been  a  gradual  erosion  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  legitimacy  of  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Act  is  an  es- 
sential factor  in  stopping  and  revereing 
tliat  erosion.  Failure  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution before  us  today  may  permanently 
impair  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  assert 
its  constitutional  power  over  the  public 
purse. 

The  sheer  enormity  of  the  Nation's 
budget  demands  an  institutional  frame- 


work of  considerable  expertise  within 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  if  both  branches  are  to  exer- 
cise any  meaningful  control  upon  the 
budget  process.  Until  now,  the  executive 
branch  alone  has  enjoyed  the  necessary 
expertise.  That  is  why  this  resolution — 
the  first  stage  of  the  budget  reform  proc- 
ess— is  so  crucial.  Certainly,  the  resolu- 
tion is  no  panacea.  The  provisions  for 
increased  military  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  expanded  programs  for  the  old, 
the  young,  and  the  unemployed  are  seri- 
ous fiaws. 

However,  the  need  for  restoring  a  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  is  of 
compelling  importance.  The  federal  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  is  more  than 
just  a  topic  for  discussion  in  a  govern- 
ment class,  it  is  essential  for  minimizing 
the  mistakes  and  abuses  of  power  which 
may  be  perpetrated  by  any  one  branch. 

Notwithstanding  the  failings  of  the 
resolution,  it  provides  impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  congressional 
initiative  in  the  budget  process.  Within 
realistic  budget  ceilings,  the  resolution 
offers  a  far  greater  promise  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  than 
the  President's  budget.  For  example,  the 
resolution  exceeds  the  administration 
budget  by  $2.3  billion  for  education  pro- 
grams, by  $5  billion  for  energy  and  en- 
vironmental programs  and  by  $1.2  billion 
for  health  programs — all  areas  critical  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 

However,  the  most  significant  feature 
in  the  Budget  Committee's  resolution  Is 
the  economic  stimulus  it  provides.  The 
present  intolerable  level  of  unemploy- 
ment not  only  subjects  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  work  to  the  most  de- 
moralizing of  conditions,  but  also  result- 
ed in  imemployment  benefits  exceeding 
$19  billion  last  year.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  a  deeper  commitment  from  the 
committee  toward  reducing  imemploy- 
ment, the  resolution  does  provide  for  the 
employment  of  over  1.1  million  people, 
a  program  the  administration  apparently 
feels  is  unnecessary. 

Also,  the  priorities  contained  in  the 
resolution  assure  the  continued  recovery 
of  the  economy,  whereas  the  President's 
strategy  runs  an  unacceptably  high  risk 
of  strangling  the  recent  economic  gains. 
Stimulus  is  essential  to  avoid  the  dual 
drain  of  decreasing  revenues  and  increas- 
ing benefits  which  unemployment  repre- 
sents. 

The  first  concun-ent  resolution  repre- 
sents a  crossroads  for  both  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  We  can  choose  the  path 
which  leads  toward  economic  recovery 
and  a  responsible  role  for  Congress,  or 
we  can  choose  the  path  which  jeopardizes 
the  recovery  and  relegates  Congi-ess  to  a 
subsidiary  role  in  Government.  The 
choices  are  clearly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  constitutionally  estab- 
lished system  of  checks  and  balances  is 
our  greatest  assurance  of  an  effective  and 
responsible  government,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  an  effective 
government  is  the  setting  of  budget  pri- 
orities. The  new  budget  process  is  an 
essential  tool  if  Congress  is  to  make  de- 
cisions based  upon  accurate  information 
and  projections  within  the  context  of  the 


total  economy.  Failure  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution will  signal  a  return  to  decision- 
making in  the  dark. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  my  constituent,  Mr.  Gerald  One 
Bear,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  This  letter  elo- 
quently states  the  need  for  the  $1.2  bil- 
Uon  addition  to  the  fii-st  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  veterans  programs.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Deas  Congressman  Edwards:  This  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  written  to 
a  Congressman.  I  am  a  simple  man  and  do 
not  know  how  to  write  a  formal  letter  but  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  lay  what  is  in  my 
heart  before  you. 

I  am  an  American  Indian  and  a  disabled 
veteran.  Recently,  it  has  come  to  me  that 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
have  igrnored  recommendations  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  grant  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  VA  compensation  to 
disabled  veterans  and  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  our  country  and  its 
leaders  so  soon  forg^et  the  warriors  who 
fought  so  hard  to  defend  our  great  nation. 
When  I  was  young  and  strong  a  conflict  called 
the  Korean  War  arose.  My  country  and  its 
leaders  called  to  me  and  I  answered  that  call. 
Although  some  of  my  people  told  me  I  had 
no  obligation  to  help  a  country  and  a  gov- 
ernment who  had  treated  my  people  in  a 
dlsgracefiU  manner,  I  thought  otherwise.  Like 
thousands  of  other  American  Indian  yotiths. 
I  volunteered  my  services  to  my  nation.  I  did 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  my  duty.  The 
blood,  the  bones  and  the  dust  of  my  people  is 
In  the  earth  on  which  we  walk.  I  made  my 
medicine  and  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
courage  and  went  forth  with  my  white 
brother  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  that  fray  many 
of  my  bothers  both  white  and  red  gave  up 
their  health  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for 
their  country.  Some  of  them  did  not  return 
home  with  us.  They  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

Now  these  brave  men  seem  to  be  forgotten. 
They  carry  on  as  best  they  can  to  make  a 
good  life  for  their  loved  ones.  Without  the 
compensation  we  receive  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Now  we  disabled  veterans  are  engaged  in  a 
new  battle.  The  enemy  cannot  be  seen  but  it 
is  all  around  us.  It  attacks  us  relentlessly 
both  day  and  night.  This  enemy  is  called  in- 
flation! We  desperately  need  the  compensa- 
tion increases  recommended  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  do  not  ask  for  myself  nor  do  my  com- 
rades, for  we  are  men  and  we  take  what  life 
has  dealt  us.  But  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  con- 
sider the  helpless  ones.  I  speak  of  the  or- 
phans, widows  and  famUies  of  these  warriors. 
Help  us  provide  for  these  families  the  same 
life  and  benefits  the  men  who  are  of  sound 
body  and  health  are  able  to  provide. 

I  beg  of  you  Sir,  to  do  everything  you  can 
to  help  us  get  the  compensation  increases 
we  need  for  our  families  and  the  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans.  We  are  putting  our  hopes 
in  your  ht^nds.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  tis. 
Respectfully  and  Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  One  Bear. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  amendments  to  this 
resolution  for  which  I  will  vote,  but  the 
Latta  amendment  is  the  critical  amend- 
ment. 

This  Latta  substitute  amendment  is  of 
overriding  importance,  because  it  poses  a 
clear  choice.  It  offers  the  President's 
budget  against  the  Congress'  budget. 
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Those  who  vote  against  it  will  be  voting 


lor  $17  billion  more 


may  be  necessary.  Tiey  will  be  voting 


for  higher  taxes  than 
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in  spending  than 


are  necessary,  and 


they  will  be  voting  f^r  about  $7  billion 
more  in  deficits  than  are  necessary. 

Those  who  vote  against  this  amend 
ment  will  be  voting  fo:  •  a  bigger  bureauc- 
racy and  for  more  Go\  emment  programs 
at  a  time  when  the  p<  ople  of  the  United 
States  are  demanding 

Those  who  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment will  be  throwinc  away  $50  million 
for  national  health  pj 
gram  the  Congress  ha^  not  even  thought 
about  yet  and  probably  will  not  adopt. 
They  will  be  throwinc  away  even  more 
money  for  seed  money  for  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill,  a  $40  t)  $80  binion  alba- 
tross around  the  necki  i  of  American  con- 
sumers an^  taxpayeis.  That  bill,  too, 
cannot  become  law  iui-ing  the  period 
covered  by  this  resolution. 

I  do  not  support  tvery  item  in  the 
President's  budget  noi'  reject  every  item 
In  the  budget  presented  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  Here  I  sm  voting  for  the 
basic  figures,  not  tie  Individual  line 
Items.  Nevertheless,  I  lave  no  choice  but 
to  vote  for  the  lowest  responsible  spend- 
ing figures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
My  constituents  woul(J  prefer  a  balanced 
budget,  but  obviousli^  that  elusive  but 
desirable  goal  is  still  a  couple  of  years 
away. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  passed,  I 
wUl  have  to  vote  agair  st  the  budget  reso- 
lution. Without  the  substitute,  we  are 
sentencing  the  Ameri<  an  people  to  infla- 
tion, overspending  f^r  ineffective  pro- 
grams, crowding  out  pf  private  borrow- 
ers, especially  small  otes,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Federal  I  bureacracy  which 
every  taxpayer  believas  is  too  big  now. 

I  doubt  whether  the  amendment  will 
get  enough  votes  to  sicceed,  but  I  would 
have  diflQculty  facing  the  American  pub- 
lic and  say  that  I  had  not  at  least  tried 
to  reduce  Congress'  runaway,  extrava- 
gant spending.  Shoulp  this  amendment 
be  defeated,  I  certainly  cacjiot  support 
the  resolution.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  slrongly  oppose  the 
Inclusion  of  $50  million  for  "start-up 
costs"  for  the  contro  rersial  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  full  employment  bill.  This  bill 
applies  a  New  Deal  philosophy  to  the 
current  imemployment  problem,  and  is 
based  on  the  concept  that  we  can  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment with  a  price  tag  of  about  $25 
billion  per  year.  Mayl  le  the  cost  is  much 
higher.  Nobody  seem;  i  to  know,  and  the 
sponsors  don't  seem  o  care.  It  assumes 
that  essentially  dead  end  public  service 
jobs,  which  primarily  are  not  new  jobs 
but  rotated  private  sector  jobs,  have 
some  value  in  the  eco  lomy.  I  suppose  no 
expenditure  is  value!  ;ss,  but  many,  like 
this  one,  are  highly  ineffective  use  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

I  don't  believe  tlia ;  spendixig  $25  bil- 
lion to  basically  shift  jobs  onto  the  pub- 
lic payrolls  will  benefit  the  economy  or 
the  American  people  We  should  rather 
stimulate  the  creatioi  i  of  permanent  and 
l>roductive  jobs  by  pioviding  greater  in- 
centives for  capital  investment  and  sav- 
ings in  the  private  lector. 

The  Humphrey-Ha  ;vkins  bill  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  a  plan 


within  18  months  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  3  percent  It  also  thoughtfully 
provides  that  either  House  can  then  veto 
the  President's  plan.  Only  once  since 
1948  has  the  unemployment  rate  di'op- 
ped  to  3  percent.  To  reach  a  3  percent 
rate  of  unemployment  would  require  a 
sustained  annual  growth  in  GNP  of 
about  7.5  percent.  Experience  has  shown 
such  a  rate  of  growth  to  be  extremely 
difBcult,  If  not  impossible,  to  sustain. 

In  addition,  most  economists  agree 
that  the  goal  of  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment would  result  in  greatly  In- 
creased Inflationary  pressure,  unre- 
strained w^age  demands,  and  accute  labor 
shortages  In  certain  crucial  areas. 
It  is  simply  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
within  4  years  we  can  actually  attain  a  3 
percent  unemployment  rate  which  Is  ac- 
companied by  price  stability. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  proposes 
to  attain  the  goal  of  3  percent  unemploy- 
ment by  requiring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  everyone  a  job.  The 
resxilting  proliferation  of  public  service 
jobs  would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  higher 
taxes  and  increased  Government  borrow- 
ing. This  would  transfer  very  limited  re- 
sources from  private  sector  activities, 
such  as  private  investment  and  produc- 
tive jobs.  Into  centrally  controlled  public 
sector  activities,  such  as  costly  public 
employment  programs.  Furthermore,  as 
past  experience  has  shown,  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  these  public  service  Jobs  will 
probably  not  be  new  jobs  but  rather  sub- 
stitutions for  private  sector  jobs.  Once  In 
a  public  service  Job,  a  person  would  have 
no  incentive  to  seek,  or  even  to  accept, 
a  job  In  the  private  sector  since  the  in- 
dividual would  already  be  guaranteed  a 
wage  at  least  as  high  as  the  prevailing 
wage  for  a  similar  private  sector  job. 
What  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  Is 
really  proposing  Is  massive  Government 
spending  and  Interference  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Increased  and  uncon- 
trolled inflationary  pressure,  and  de- 
creased employment  in  the  private  sector. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated its  inability  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions affecting  the  efficient  use  of  capital 
and  human  resources.  This  bill  would  in- 
crease the  Government's  chance  to  be 
inefficient  by  further  expanding  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  by  creating  a  pub- 
lic employment  program  which  is  un- 
limited in  scope  and  dination. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins approach.  By  increasing 
the  tax  incentives  for  investment  and 
saving,  we  can  stimulate  the  economy 
and  create  private  sector  jobs.  This 
would  allow  our  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise system  to  increase  productivity  and 
expand  job  opportunities  without  exces- 
sive Government  intervention  in  the 
economy. 

The  recent  trend  of  declining  miem- 
ployment  combined  with  other  positive 
economic  indicators  is  proof  of  tlie  vi- 
tality of  our  economic  .system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  object  strenu- 
ously to  the  inclusion  of  $50  million  In 
the  budget  for  national  health  insTirance 
start-up  costs.  This  budgjct  resolution  is 
not  the  place  to  make  major,  long-range 
decisions  such  as  whether  or  not  we 
should  enact  national  health  insurance. 


The  fact  is,  that  two  committees  of 
this  House  have  been  considering  this 
question,  and  neither  one  has  made  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  national  health 
insurance.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  great 
flood  of  opinion  to  enact  national  health 
insurance  legislation  has  receded.  In  pre- 
vious years,  the  people  of  my  district  ex- 
pressed favor  for  some  tj'pe  of  catastro- 
phe insurance.  But  this  jear  63  percent 
of  my  constituents  voted  "no"  on  the 
question  of  national  health  insurance. 

The  President's  economic  report 
states : 

Most  Americans  have  some  coverage  for 
health  expenditure  throuEh  public  or  private 
Insurance  or  publicly  provided  care. 

Given  this  fact,  I  beheve  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  rush  into  a  massive,  national 
health  Insurance  program  without  more 
careful  study.  This  issue  is  too  com- 
plex, too  Important,  and  too  expensive 
to  be  decided  within  the  budget  process. 

The  Implementation  of  major  national 
health  Insurance  legislation  could  cost 
well  over  $100  billion.  And  net  no  deci- 
sions have  been  made  on  how  this  pro- 
posal should  be  funded.  No  studies  have 
been  made  to  determine  what  a  massive 
$100  billion  program  would  have  on  our 
$400  billion  budget. 

The  enactment  of  national  health  in- 
surance would  represent  an  increase  of 
almost  25  percent  over  our  present 
budget,  and  yet  we  are  voting  startup 
money  for  it  without  even  studying  the 
effects  that  such  a  massive  increase  in 
Government  spending  would  have  on  the 
economy.  I  do  not  believe  that  tlits  is  re- 
sponsible budgeting. 

The  issue  we  are  now  considering  is 
not  whether  we  should  have  national 
health  Insurance.  That  decision  should 
and  will  be  made  by  the  Congress  at 
some  later  date.  Rather,  we  are  voting  to 
spend  $50  million  for  startup  costs  for 
a  program  which  we  cannot  even  define. 
We  do  not  even  knov*r  how  it  will  work, 
much  less  what  it  will  cost  or  how  it  v.ill 
be  fiuided. 

The  decision  on  national  health  insur- 
ance is  an  important  one.  It  Is  a  com- 
plex and  controversial  decision,  and  one 
which  should  be  made  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  issues  Involved. 
At  the  present  time,  wx  are  so  far  from 
making  that  decision  that  to  vote  to 
si>end  money  for  startup  costs  would  be 
premature.  In  my  mind,  it  would  repre- 
sent irresponsible  budgeting  to  spend  $50 
million  to  start  up  a  program  which  has 
not  even  reached  the  planning  stage.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  vote 
to  delete  this  $50  million  from  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  good  friend  from  California.  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  has  offered  us  an  oppor- 
tunity— a  chance  to  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year.  As  appealing  as 
it  is,  I  must  regrettably  voto  to  oppose 
the  plan.  I  do  so  for  two  reasons — and 
may  I  say  that  I  am  as  staunch  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  balanced  budget  as  any  man 
or  woman  on  this  floor,  but  I  am  also  a 
realist  about  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

My  first  reason  for  opposing  tliis  mo- 
tion is  simimed  up  on  the  bottom  line  of 
the  substitute  resolution,   which  i-eads 
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$363  billion.  Now  $363  biUion  is  $11  bil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  we  will  spend 
this  year. 

In  a  year  when  the  cost  of  everything 
from  typing  paper  to  social  security 
checks  have  gone  up,  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  the  Government  to  be  able  to  get 
along  on  $11  billion  less  next  year  than 
this  year.  It  simply  will  not  work,  and 
we  would  be  fooling  ourselves  and  the 
public  if  we  pretended  it  would. 

For  example,  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  plan  would  reduce  expenditures  is 
by  cutting  the  revenue-sharing  program 
by  35  percent.  If  we  cut  revenue  sharing 
by  tliat  amoimt,  it  means  local  and  State 
governments  will  have  to  raise  their 
taxes  to  make  up  the  difference.  So  we 
would  be  reducing  the  Federal  budget  but 
raising  taxes  at  the  local  level.  What 
good  would  that  do? 

The  second  reason  Is  the  impact  which 
sucli  a  budget  would  have  on  our  na- 
tional economy.  Thore  is  no  question  that 
deficits  hurt  us  In  the  long  run.  They  are 
the  primary  cause  of  inflation.  But  you 
cannot  go  frwn  a  $77  billion  deficit  this 
year  to  a  zero  deficit  next  year— not 
without  raising  taxes.  The  plan  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  would  eliminate  our 
deficit  over  a  3-year  period.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  more  quickly  than  that  but  not 
all  in  1  year.  To  slash  the  budget  to  $363 
billion — more  than  $30  billion  less  than 
the  President's  own  budget,  might  send 
such  shock  waves  through  the  economy 
that  the  carefully  nurtured  recovery  we 
are  now  experiencing  would  be  complete- 
ly wiped  out.  People  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work;  imemployment  and  welfare 
pajTnents  would  increase;  revenues 
would  plummet — in  short,  we  would  be 
creating  another  depression. 

No,  we  must  decrease — and  eliminate — 
our  deficit.  But  it  must  be  done  prudent- 
ly. Frankly,  I  am  pleased  my  friend  has 
offered  this  amendment — It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  consider  the  serious  damage 
that  continuous  deficit  spending  is  caus- 
ing in  America.  But  a  phased  elimination 
of  the  deficit  is  the  more  realistic  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  RotissELOT) .  I  share  his  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  only  disagree  on  the  rate  at  which 
we  should  approach  our  mutual  goal. 

The  history  of  deficit  spending  by  this 
Government  is  a  sad  one  indeed.  We 
must,  and  I  beheve  we  can.  move  away 
from  the  poUcies  which  have  saddled  the 
American  people  with  the  massive  debt 
v.e  have  today.  We  can,  and  we  must, 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  fiscal 
sanity  through  a  return  to  balanced 
budgets  and  an  orderly  reduction  in  the 
national  debt. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  my  commitment  to  this  goal 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew 
my  call  for  enactment  of  an  amendment 
iD  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  mandate  a  return  to  a  bal- 
raiced  budget  and  an  orderly  reduction 
in  our  debt. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  steer  to- 
ward our  goal  at  a  rate  that  will  not 


cause  dislocations  in  the  recovery  which 
is  now  taking  place  in  our  economy.  The 
post-World  War  n  history  shows  that 
we  adopted  deficit  spending  as  a  "norm" 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years.  We  must 
take  the  same  course  in  ending  the  prac- 
tice. We  must  move  with  dehberate  speed 
but  not  at  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  econ- 
omy's ability  to  absorb  the  change. 

If  we  can  cut  the  deficit  in  half  from 
1976  to  1977  and  ir  half  again  from  1977 
to  1978,  we  can  approach  a  balanced 
budget  at  a  speed  which  assures  success 
and  instills  confidence  in  our  commit- 
ment. Then  we  can  look  to  the  time  when 
we  can  begin  to  pay  off  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal instead  of  simply  paying  interest 
and  Increasing  the  debt. 

We  must  move  in  this  direction  and  we 
must  do  It  with  care.  We  must  do  it  with 
the  kind  of  dehberate  determination 
which  will  convince  the  world  that  the 
United  States  does  have  the  will  to  con- 
trol her  own  financial  affairs  and  to 
succeed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  goal  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Rousselot.  and  I  share,  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  relatively  few  years. 
I  commend  him  for  raising  the  question 
and  for  focusing  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  the  issue  which  underlies  this 
entire  debate. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
611,  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  key  eco- 
nomic issue  before  the  Congress  was 
recovery  from  a  recession  which  had  seen 
unemployment  rise  to  nearly  9  percent. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  Congi-ess  rejected 
President  Ford's  austerity  budget  and 
enacted  at  least  part  of  the  stimulus 
targeted  In  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
resolutions,  we  have  begun  to  emerge 
from  the  darkest  economic  period  since 
the  days  of  Hert>ert  Hoover.  Today  we 
must  assure  that  the  strong  recovery  now 
underway  continues  though  1977.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  611  offers  a  re- 
sponsible and  effective  fiscal  plan  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

The  budget  resolution  would  reduce 
unemployment  by  over  1  million  jobs 
more  than  the  President's  budget  pro- 
vides, while  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1976 
deficit  by  one-third.  It  provides  for  sub- 
stantial reforms  in  a  number  of  pro- 
grams, and  it  calls  for  a  modest  $2  bil- 
lion reduction  in  tax  expenditures. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  former 
mayor,  however,  a  most  important  aspect 
of  the  resolution  is  its  impact  on  States 
and  localities.  Fortunately,  the  Budget 
Act  requires  committee  reports  accom- 
panying budget  resolutions  to  contain  a 
special  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  res- 
olution on  State  and  local  governments. 
Based  on  that  analysis,  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  comments. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  vir- 
tually no  growth  in  Federal  aid  to  States 
and  localities,  providing  a  total  of  only 
$60.5  billion,  approximately  the  funding 
level  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  Budget 
Committee  resolution  incresises  such 
assistance  to  approximately  $72  billion, 
nearly  19  percent  above  the  Pi-esidenfs 
request.  A  large  portion  of  the  commit- 


tee's increase  over  the  President's  btidget 
is  necessary  merely  to  restore  many  pro- 
grams to  their  fiscal  year  1976  appro- 
priations levels. 

By  functional  category,  the  largest  in- 
creases are  in  the  areas  of  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices— ^nearly  $5  blUIcm;  health  pro- 
grams— about  $1.6  billion;  and  income 
security — about  $1.3  billion. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee* 
recommendation  provides  about  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $2.2  billion 
in  outlays  for  various  economic  stimulus 
programs  to  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  summer  months.  These 
funds  are  available  for  any  combination 
of  accelerated  public  works  programs, 
countercyclical  aid  to  States  and  locali- 
ties, public  service  jobs  over  the  550,000 
level  recommended  elsewhere  in  the  res- 
olution, or  any  other  programs  Con- 
gress deems  desirable. 

The  resolution  also  provides  approxi- 
mately $6.5  billion  for  a  continuation  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  progiam. 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
over  the  future  duration  of  the  program 
in  general  and  the  precise  method  of 
funding  In  particular,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee assumption  that  Congress  Is  likely 
to  fund  the  program  at  about  the  level 
requested  by  the  President  is  a  realistic 
one. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  wisely  left 
to  the  Congress  the  fate  of  the  various 
block-grant  proposals  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  block-grant  concept 
for  a  wide  range  of  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs;  however,  the  Congress 
should  not  adopt  that  approtich  unless 
consolidated  programs  are  reasonably 
and  realistically  funded. 

From  this  simimary,  two  things  be- 
come clear:  First,  the  President's  budget 
proposals  would  be  disastrous  for  States 
and  locaUties,  many  of  which  have  yet 
to  benefit  from  the  general  economic  up- 
turn. And  second,  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Budget  Committee  provides  at 
least  the  minimum  level  of  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  the  cities  and  States 
to  emerge  from  a  crisis  tJiat  has  threat- 
ened their  financial  lives. 

Further,  Mi\  Chairman,  in  considering 
this  resolution,  I  hope  we  can  all  be 
guided  by  the  underlying  purposes  of  this 
new  congressional  budget  process.  We 
originally  instituted  this  long-overdue 
process  in  recognition  of  a  long-standing 
fact  of  congressional  life:  That  in  our 
votes  on  individual  spending  bills  we  took 
responsibility  for — and  became  account- 
able for — only  the  consequences  of  each 
individual  spending  progi*am.  As  Mem- 
bere  of  Congress  we  were  not  taking  full 
responsibility  for — and  we  were  not  di- 
rectly accountable  for — ^what  economists 
beginning  with  John  Maynard  Keynes 
have  seen  as  the  most  momentoiL«  con- 
sequence of  Government  spending:  Its 
total  fiscal  impact  on  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  new  congressional 
budget  process  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  we  assume  the  responsibility  for — 
and  can  be  held  directly  accountable 
for— the  total  fiscal  consequences  of  our 
various  actions  in  Congress. 
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I  rise  In  support  of  this  resolution,  be- 
cause I  want  to  lu-g*  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  to  fullpr  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  not  ito  shirk  fnsn  that 
accoimtabillty.  I  reco  ^ze  a  healthy  di- 
versity of  opinion  aj  to  what  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budge ;  should  be.  And  I 
recognize  a  healthy  qiversity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  relative  priorities  of  our 
various  spending  effcrts  should  be.  But 
the  time  for  the  expr  ;ssion  of  these  dif- 
ferences Is  In  the  ami  indlng  of  the  reso- 
lution, not  In  Its  final  passage.  Any  Mem- 
ber who  falls  to  achl(  ve  his  purposes  by 
amendmrait,  should  r  ;cognlze  that  a  de- 
feat for  the  resolution  cannot  be  a  victory 
for  his  or  her  own  cause.  If  he  or  she 
did  not  have  the  votes  for  the  amend- 
ment, the  votes  will  pot  be  there  for  a 
new  resolution  more  to  that  Member's 
liking.  A  "no"  vote  foi '  final  passage  can- 
not be  a  vote  for  a  sm  aller  budget,  or  for 
a  larger  budget,  or  fc  r  a  shift  in  priori- 
ties. A  "no"  vote  is  Ind  scrlmlnately  a  vote 
for  aU  of  those  at  oice,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, unrealistic  and  meaningless. 

The  danger  that  this  new  budget  proc- 
ess constantly  faces,  Is  that  the  nay- 
sayers  of  all  sides,  vho  cannot  collec- 
tively offer  a  progran .  of  their  own,  may 
at  some  point  out  V3te  those  who  are 
willing  to  stand  and  take  responsibility 
for  the  political  medl  an  point  of  all  the 
American  peoples'  R  jpresentatives.  But 
that  nay-saying  is  Irr  jsponsible,  both  be- 
cause it  cannot  offer  an  alternative,  and 
because  it  would  sabo  ;age  the  one  mech- 
anism by  which  each  Member  must  take 
responsibility — and  cm  be  held  directly 
accountable — for  the  consequences  of  the 
many  separate  decisions  made  by  the 
Congress  of  which  hi  (  or  she  is  a  Mem- 
ber. That  responsibi  ity — and  that  ac- 
countability— are  thd  only  chances  we 
have  to  control  Pedei  al  spending  and  to 
mandate  spending  priorities  and  levels  hi 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Without  the  budget  resolu- 
tion all  that  would  bi  \  lost ;  and  to  those 
who  would  attempt  to  take  the  easy 
course  and  to  return  to  the  past  system 
of  no  responsibility  f  >r  the  total  budget, 
I  ask,  "Do  you  not  t  link  the  American 
people  would  hold  ysu  accountable  for 
that  tragedy?" 

To  all  Members  I  s  ly,  "Work  your  will 
to  your  fullest  powei  s  in  amending  this 
resolution,  but  wher  it  comes  to  final 
passage,  I  urge  you  t  >  support  this  reso- 
lution, to  support  the  congi-essional 
budget  process,  and  to  support  direct 
congressional  accou:  itability  for  total 
Federal  spending." 

Mr.  KASTENMEltR.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
as  the  House  votes  on  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resoluton  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  I  want  to  comnend  our  colleague 


Brock  Adams  for  his 


man  of  the  Budget  CJommittee.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  budi  [et  process  is  essen- 
tial if  Congress  is  t<  meet  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  developing  fis- 
cal policy. 

However,  while  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  to  develop 
and  guide  a  resol  ition  through  the 
House,  my  responsib  lity  is  to  pass  judg 


ment  with  respect  to 


the  people  in  Wisconsin's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  o: .  national  priorities. 


Frankly,  I  do  net  fee 


fine  work  as  chalr- 


the  expectations  of 


that  the  resolution 


we  are  about  to  vote  on  reflects  the  pri- 
orities held  by  my  constituents  and  by 
most  Americsins. 

Unlike  those  who  may  vote  against 
this  resolution  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  spending  on  domestic  programs, 
my  single  and  strong  objection  Is  to  the 
exaggerated  emphasis  placed  on  defense 
spending.  The  House,  regrettably,  has  de- 
clined to  accept  various  proposals  to  re- 
duce spending  for  national  defense.  I 
am,  therefore,  forced  to  express  my  seri- 
ous reservations  with  the  spending  pri- 
orities reflected  in  this  resolution  by  vot- 
ing against  the  measure. 

Instead  of  engaging  In  a  wild  and  reck- 
less military  spending  spree  so  soon  after 
our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  cut  the  continual  spiral  of 
mlUtary  spending.  Unfortunately,  imtll 
the  Congress  is  governed  by  something 
other  than  fear  and  Pentagon  propa- 
ganda. It  seems  unlikely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  regain  control  of  our  fiscal  pri- 
orities in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  American  people. 

PERFTCrmC    AMENDMEKT   OFFERED   BT 
MR.    ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Adams:  Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  dollar 
figure  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$52,436,- 
OOCOOO". 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$713,710,000,000". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  the  dollar  figure 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$67,510,000,000'*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  . 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  simdry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amended,  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
611)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Goverament  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  transition 
quarter  beginning  July  1,  1976,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  concurrent  res- 
olution back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
305(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  221,  nays  155,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  215] 
YEAS— 221 


Adams 

Praser 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

O'Brien 

Alexander 

Giaimo 

O'Hara 

Ambro 

Gibbons 

O'Neill 

Anderson, 

Green 

Passman 

Calif. 

Hall 

Patten,  N.J. 

Annunzio 

Hamilton 

Patterson, 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Aspln 

Hannaford 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

AuColn 

Harkln 

Perkins 

Baldus 

Harris 

Pickle 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Poage 

Bedell 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Preyer 

Bergland 

HelBZ 

Price 

Biaggi 

Helstoski 

Rangel 

Blester 

Henderson 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Blanchard 

Hlghtower 

Rlnaldo 

Blouln 

Holland 

Rlsenhoover 

Boggs 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Bel  and 

Howard 

Roe 

Boiling 

Hughes 

Rogers 

Bonker 

Hungate 

Roncalio 

Bowen 

Jenrette 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rose 

Breaux 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkowski 

Brodhead 

Jordan 

Roush 

Brooks 

Karth 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Russo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Koch 

Ryan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Krebs 

St  Germain 

Burleson.  Te.v. 

Krueger 

Santinl 

Burllson,  Mo. 

LaPalce 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Phillip  Landnim 

Seiberling 

Carney 

t«ggett 

Sharp 

Carr 

Lehman 

Shipley 

Chisholm 

Lent 

Slsk 

Clay 

Le  vitas 

Slack 

Cohen 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

bmltb,  Iowa 

Collins.  111. 

Long,  La. 

Soljirz 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Corman 

McCormack 

Stark 

Cornell 

McFaU 

Steed 

Cotter 

McHugh 

Stephens 

D'Amours 

McKinney 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J 

Maguire 

Stratton 

Danlelson 

Mahon 

Studds 

Delauey 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Dent 

Mazzoll 

Symington 

Derrick 

Meeds 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Diggs 

Metcalfe 

Teague 

Dingell 

Meyner 

Thompson 

Dodd 

Mezvlnsky 

Thornton 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Mlkva 

Traxler 

Drlnan 

MUford 

Taongas 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Early 

Mineta 

VanDeerlln 

Eckhardt 

Minish 

Vander  Veen 

Edgar 

Mink 

Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mitchell.  Md. 

Vlgorito 

EUberg 

Moakley 

Weaver 

Emery 

Moffett 

Whalen 

English 

Mollohan 

Whitten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead  Pa. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Wirth 

Fary 

Miu-phy.  m. 

Wright 

Pascell 

Murtha 

Yates 

Penwiric 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Flood 

Neal 

Young,  Tc.^. 

Florio 

Nedzi 

Zablocki 

Foley 

Nolan 

Zpreretti 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nowak 

Ford,  Ter.n. 

Oberstar 
NATS— 155 

Abdnor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Allen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conable 

Anderson.  111. 

Buchanan 

Conyevs 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Burgener 

Coughlin 

Andrews. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Crane 

N.  Dak. 

Butler 

Daniel,  Dan 

Armstrong 

Byron 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Ashbrook 

Cederberg 

Davis 

BadUlo 

Chappell 

Dell  tuns 

Bafalis 

Clancy 

Derwlnskl 

Bavunan 

Clnuseii, 

Devlne 

Beard,  Tenn. 

DonH. 

Dickinson 

Bennett 

ClawBon.  Del 

duPont 

Brlnkley 

Cleveland 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Broomneld 

Cochran 

Edwards,  Ala. 
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Erienbom 

Keya 

Richmond 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kindness 

Pindley 

Bouaalot 

Fish 

Liktta 

Bumitis 

Plaher 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

SarMln 

PlthUn 

Lott 

Sstterfldd 

Plynt 

liundln* 

Scbnotbeli 

Porsythe 

Mcaory 

Schroeder 

Fountain 

McOoUlster 

Schulze 

Frey 

McDade 

Sebellus 

Oilman 

McDonald 

Bhriver 

Ginu 

McBwen 

Sbuster 

Gonzalez 

Madigan 

flmltb,  Nebr. 

Goodling 

•Mnnn 

Spdlman 

Grassley 

Martin 

Spence 

Guyer 

Mathis 

Stanton. 

Hagedorn 

Melcher 

J.  WiUiam. 

Haley 

Michel 

SteelmAn 

Hammer- 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Stelger,  Arte. 

scbmidt 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

Bteiger,  Wis. 

Hansen 

Montgomery 

Btuckey 

Harsba 

Moore 

Symms 

Hefner 

Moorhead, 

TmlcoU 

Holt 

CMU. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Moaber 

Tbona 

Hubbard 

Mottl 

Treen 

Hutchinson 

Myers,  Ind. 

Vander  Jagt 

Hyde 

Myers,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Ichord 

Ottlnger 

Walsh 

Jacobs 

Paul 

Wampler 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Wiggins 

Jeffords 

Pressler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Johnson,  Colo 

Prltcbard 

Winn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

Wydler 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Qiilllen 

Wylle 

Kasten 

RaUsback 

Toung,  Alaska 

Kastenmeler 

RandaU 

Toung,  na. 

Kelly 

Regula 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

NOT  VOnNO— M 

Abzug 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Pepper 

Archer 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rlegle 

BevUl 

HiUls 

Roberts 

BroyhUl 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

Burton,  John 

Howe 

Sarbanes 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sikes 

Conlan 

Ketchum 

Simon 

de  la  Oarza 

Litton 

Skublta 

Downing,  Va. 

Lujan 

Snydar 

Esch 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

Eshleman 

McKay 

James  V. 

Flowers 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Frenzel 

Madden 

Puqua 

MlUs 

White 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Whitehurst 

Gradlson 

Mxirphy,  N.T. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Gude 

Nichols 

Wolff 

Harrington 

Nix 

Toung,  Oa. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  followin 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Howe  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Archer  against. 

Mr.  Peyser  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Frenzel  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  John  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  for,  with  Ms.  Abzug 
against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill  against. 

Mr.  Rlegle  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  IilcCloekey 
against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Whltehiu-st  against. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr. 
Gradlson  against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man against. 

Mr.  Simon  tor,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

UntU  further  notice : 
Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Sflces. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  HIlUs. 
Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Esch. 


Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  wltli  Mr.  Oude. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  with  Mr. 
Madden. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  PTTHIAN  and  Mrs.  SPELLMAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  concurroit  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  109)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1, 
1976).  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  reriest 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

■nie  CHerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows : 

8.  Ooir.  Ba.  100 

Retolved  hy  thg  Senate  (the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
bsraby  determines  and  dedaree,  jnirsuaat  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  CcMigresslonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  l,  1976 — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $412,600,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $454,900,000,000; 

(3)  the  amount  of  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  \b  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$50,200,000  000; 

(4)  tb«  recommended  level  of  Federal  iot- 
enues  is  $362,400,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  is  $15,300,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $711,500,000  000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  Undt  on 
such  debt  shoitld  be  accordingly  increased  Is 
$65,300,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  the  first  section  oC  this  resolution, 
the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  declares, 
pursuant  to  section  401(a)(3)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beglimlng  on  October  l,  1076,  the 
appropriate  aUocation  of  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  and  new  budget  authc^ty  for 
the  major  functional  categories  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $113,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,900,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,100  000.000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,   $15,600,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (360) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authOTlty,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,600,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $163,700,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $140,100,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,300,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 
(16)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $700,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.— $17,400,000,- 
000. 

(F)  Outlays,— $17,400,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares.  In  the  manner  provided  In 
section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1874,  that  for  the  transition  quarter 
beginning  on  July  1, 1976 — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUays  Is  $102,200,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $95,800,000,000; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors U  $16,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $86,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $646,200,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  be  accordingly  increased  is 
$19,200,000,000. 

MOTION    OFTEBED   BT    MB.   AOAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Adams  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
109,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  611,  as 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $363,000,000,000,  and  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  is  $14,800,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $454,071,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $415,435,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  tho 
budget  which  U  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $52,435,000,  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  t^e  public 
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an<l 


debt    is    $713,710,000. 
which  the  temporary 
debt  should  accordingly 
amounts  specified   in 
transition  quarter)  is  $67, 

Sec.  2.  Based  on 
priate  level  of   total   ne\s| 
and  of  total  budget  outl 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  resolution,  the 
termlnes  and  declares 
30Ha)  (2)   on  the  Congref 
of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal 
October  1.  1976,  the 
budget  authority  and  th( 
outlays  for  each  major 
are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  ( 

(A)  New  budget 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,600 

(2)  International  Affairi 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,1 

(3)  General    Science 
nology  (250) : 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500; 

(4)  Natural  Resotirces, 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  au 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,703,00( 

(5)  Agriculture  (3-50) 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,029 

(6)  Commerce  and 

(A)  New  budget  au 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,740,1 

(7)  Oommunlty    and 
ment  (450) : 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200 

(8)  Education,  Trainin 
Social  Services  (500) 

(A)  New  budget  au 

Outlays,  $23,0O4,00(  > 
Health  (550) 
New  budget  a 
Outlays,  $38,200,001 1 
Income  Security  ( 
New  budget 


the   amount   by 
statutory  limit  on  such 
je  Increased   (over 
se<|tlon   3(5)    for  the 
10.000. 
allocations  of  the  appro- 
budget  authority 
:s  as  set  forth  in 
)f  the  first  section 
C'  ingress  hereby  de- 
pi  irsuant  to  section 
sional  Budget  Act 
year  beginning  on 
apprcjprlate  level  of  new 
estimated  budget 
llunctional  category 


0  0): 
auth(rity,  $112,000,000,- 

i.oop.ooo. 
(150): 
authoklty,  $9,200,000,000. 
(00. 
Space,    and   Tech- 

autho^lty,  $4,600,000,000. 
000. 
Environment,  and 


,000  000. 


thor^ty,  $14,800,000,000. 
000. 

authority,  $2,262,000,000. 
O00J)0O. 

Transportation  (400) : 
thor  Ity,  $19,910,000,000. 
000,  )00. 

Heglonal    Develop- 

authoifty,  $6,500,000,000. 
X). 
Employment,  and 


000, 300 


,003 


(B) 
(9) 
(A) 
(B) 
(10) 
(A) 
000. 

(B)    Outlays.   $139,228, 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,975 

(12)  Law  Enforcement 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,00() 

(13)  General 

(A)  New  budget 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,470,( 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing 
pose  Fiscal  Assistance  ( 

(A)  New  budget 

Outlays,  $7,351.00(r 
Interest  (900) 
New  budget 
Outlays,  $41,400 
Allowances : 
New  budget  au 
Outlays,    $2,960 
Undistributed 


(B) 

(16) 

(A) 

(B) 

(16) 

(A) 

»B) 

(17) 
(950)  : 

(A) 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  —$16,925, 

Sec.   3.   The   Congress 
and   declares,   in   the 
section  310(a)   of  the 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  th€ 
Ijeginning  on  July  1 

(7)  the  recommended 
eiiues  is  $86,000,000,000; 

( 2 )  the  appropriate  levdl 
et  authority  is  $96,300,00( 

(3)  the  appropriate 
outlays  is  $101,200,000 

(4)  the  amoimt  of  the 
el,    which    is    appropriate 
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thorjty,  $24,617,000,000. 
,000. 


uthotfty,  $39,250,000,000. 
,000. 
1 100) : 
auth(  rity,  $156,704,000,- 


(00,( 


000. 
iind  Services  (700): 
authority,  $20,459,000,000. 
000. 
and  Justice  (750) : 
authority,  $3,400,000,000. 
.000. 
Governmfent  (800) : 

authc  rity,  $3,497,000,000. 
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and  General  Pur- 
8^0): 
auth<^ity,  $7,347,000,000. 
000. 


authoi  ity,  $41,400,000,000. 

oqo.ooo. 


th^rity,  $4,990,000,000. 
000. 
Offsetting     Receipts 


New  budget  authc^ity,  —$16,925,000,- 

00,000. 

hereby  determines 
nianner  provided  In 
Cqngressional  Budget 

transition  quarter 


1 5vel  of  Federal  rev- 


le?el 
•.00  3; 


of  total  new  budg- 
000; 

of  total  budget 


economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $15,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  is 
$19,200,000,000. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concun-ent  resolution  was 
concurred  In. 

A  similar  House  conciUTent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  611)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remark.s  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqoest  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  than  when  the  House  ad- 
journ today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
McFall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


deficit  in  the  budg- 
m    the    light    of 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
annoimce  the  pi-ogram  of  the  House  for 
tomorrow. 

On  tomoiTow  we  will  meet  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  first  we  will  take  up  H.R.  12987, 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  3 -month  extension,  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

We  will  follow  that  with  consideration 
of  H.R.  366,  public  safety  officers  benefits, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and 

H.R.  365,  firefighters  benefits,  imder 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we 
will  adjourn  sometime  between  3  o'clock 
and  not  later  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  to  take  up  House 
Resolution  1164,  the  resolution  which 
would  allow  committees  to  sit  during  the 
5-minute  rule  until  May  16  of  this  year? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  that.  Would  the  minor- 
ity leader  have  any  objection  to  that 
consideration? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes,  the  minority  does 
object. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Then,  although  it  may 
possibly  be  considered,  it  will  not  be 
considered  tomorrow. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  proceed 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  minority,  would 
the  minority  have  any  objection  to  a  re- 
quest, in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
coming  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  that 
all  committees  may  have  permission  to 
meet  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  That  is  for  tomorrow 
morning  only? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  have  no  objection  to 
tliat.  

PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  SIT  ON  TOMORROW  MORNING, 
APRIL  30,  1976,  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  committees  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow  morning, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  during  the  5-minutc 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  reque.st 
just  covering  the  period  between  10 
o'clock  and  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  for  10  o'clock  to 
12  o'clock,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOOSING  THE  BICENTENNIAL 
FRUIT— A  SERIOUS  MATTER  FOR 
THE  CONGRESS 

<Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  House  Joint  Resolution  808, 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it  really  the  less 
I  think  of  it.  I  am  glad  this  House  is  a 
deliberative  body,  because  I  would  not 
want  to  rush  into  a  matter  as  serious  as 
the  selection  of  our  Bicentennial  fruit. 
What  would  future  generations  say  of  us, 
the  94th  Congress,  if  we  picked  the  wrong 
fruit?  It  is  proposed  that  the  Bicenten- 
nial fruit  should  be  the  apple. 

Now,  I  must  admit  the  antecedents  of 
the  apple  are  quite  distinguished,  al- 
though the  first  promotional  efforts  on 
its  behalf  were  made  by  the  original  pub- 
lic relations  man  masquerading  as  a  ser- 
pent. Indeed,  picking  the  apple  was  man's 
original  error.  I  would  not  want  this  Con- 
gress to  repeat  that  en-or,  so  I  am  sug- 
gesting other  possibilities.  The  Golden 
State  of  California  can  offer  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden— virtually  all  the  fruits 
that  were  in  the  original,  plus  some  that 
our  horticultural  wizards  have  in- 
vented— and  none  of  them  forbidden. 

While  we  are  most  famous  for  our 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  and 
tangerines — ^we  can  also  offer  bounteous 
varieties   of   grapes,   peaches,   apricots, 
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pears,  plums,  persimmons,  pomegranates, 
nectarines,  dates,  flgs,  crabapples  lo- 
quats,  kumquats,  watermelons,  cante- 
loupes,  avacados,  tomatoes,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
huckleberries,  elderberries,  boysenber- 
ries — and  in  this  era  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion as  to  sex,  there  must  also  be  glrlsen- 
berries — prunes,  currants — and  even  the 
fruit  so  closely  associated  with  General 
George  Washington  cherries.  That  Is 
certainly  a  Bicentennial  possibility.  And 
consider,  too,  the  grape,  of  which  one 
variety  Is  the  Concord.  California  his  lit- 
erally revolutionized  the  grape — you 
might  say  we  have  "fired  the  grape  heard 
'round  the  world,"  as  there  is  hardly  a 
place  on  the  globe  you  would  not  find 
California  grapes  either  as  wine  or 
raisin. 

There  are  doubtless  other  California 
fruits  worthy  of  our  consideration  as  the 
Bicentennial  fruit — B(xne  really  peachy 
possibilities  which  I  feel  we  would  want 
to  consider  before  making  our  final  pick. 
I  therefore  suggest,  in  the  words  of  an- 
other great  decision,  that  we  proceed 
"with  all  deliberate  speed,"  to  consider 
all  the  alternatives. 


NEW   POLICY   TOWARD   RHODESIA 
IS  DOUBLY  DISASTROUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States,  and  even  more  so  the  people  of 
Africa,  have  suffered  serious  setbacks  In 
the  past  several  months  in  Angola.  With 
the  Soviet  Union  graciously  picking  up 
the  check,  the  Cubans  appear  quite  will- 
ing to  become  the  Invasion  force  of 
Africa.  Thus  they  provided  the  integral 
ingredient  in  the  imposition  of  a  minor- 
ity Marxist  regime  upon  the  people  of 
Angola.  Now  they  apparently  intend  to 
orchestrate  an  encore  performance  in 
Rhodesia  through  bases  in  Mozambique, 
and  have  none  other  than  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  as  their  partner  in  crime. 

Rather  than  putting  a  stop  to  this 
show  of  aggressive  interference  in  Africa, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  apparently 
decided  to  give  them  tacit  support  in 
their  future  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation.  In  his  major  address  this 
week  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  Secretary  Kis- 
singer adopted  the  hollow  cry  of  "self- 
determination"  at  a  time  when  small 
well-armed  military  forces  are  deter- 
mining the  destiny  of  Africa.  Self-deter- 
mination to  the  Marxist  means — one 
man.  one  vote,  one  time,  then  a  dictator- 
ship. 

The  dii-ection  of  America's  policy  to- 
ward Africa  as  outlined  in  tlie  Secre- 
tary's speech  is  most  unfortunate. 
Rather  than  bringing  the  stability 
Africa  desperately  needs  to  realize  her 
development  potential,  we  have  revived 
tlie  specter  of  military  confrontations 
and  tlie  resultant  devastation. 

Rhodesia  was  a  peaceful  country 
which  has  never  Intervened  In  the  af- 
fairs of  her  neighbors.  Yet  now  the 
United  States  apparently  is  going  to  sup- 
port actions  directed  at  the  overthrow 


of  the  government  in  Salisbury.  This 
policy  is  doubly  disastrous. 

The  fundamental  question  is  not  one 
of  a  minority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  nor 
white  supremacy,  nor  self-determLna- 
tion.  We  have  minority  rule  in  almost 
every  counti-y  in  Africa  today.  Even  In 
the  countries  governed  by  native  black 
populations  we  usually  have  one  group 
Imposing  its  will  upon  the  rest  of  the 
people  rather  than  any  meaningful 
democracy.  So-called  self-determination 
has  frequently  meant  not  liberation,  but 
the  imposition  of  tyrannical  regimes  that 
have  reduced  both  political  freedom  and 
the  standard  of  living  for  both  blacks 
and  whites.  Once  8«aln  Ideological  cries 
apparently  will  obliterate  the  possibility 
of  genuine  peace  and  progress  occurring 
in  Southern  Africa.  I  predict  the  Kis- 
singer/Ford policy,  in  cooperation  with 
Soviet/(^ban  Intervention,  will  bring  on 
a  bloodbath  for  all  In  Africa  If  allowed 
to  continue. 

Second,  the  United  States  abandons 
her  own  vital  strategic  Interests  by  turn- 
ing against  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith  In  Rhodesia.  If  we  deny  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  importing  chrome  fixxn 
Rhodesia,  we  undoubtedly  will  have  to 
make  purchases  of  the  material  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  exorbitant  prices.  Our 
stainless  steel  industry  will  be  severely 
crippled  and  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
given  a  substantial  Jolt  in  order  to  pro- 
vide windfall  profits  to  the  Soviets.  Yet 
anyone  genuinely  concerned  about  hu- 
man rights  and  political  freedom  must 
concede  that  the  tyranny  in  the  Soviet 
Union  far  surpasses  any  existing  re- 
strictions in  either  Rhodesia  or  any 
other  pro-Western  government  in 
Southern  Africa.  Thus  American  policy- 
makers now  propose  to  reward  Soviet 
Intervention  In  Africa  with  direct  mone- 
tary payments.  And  still  the  Secretary 
of  State  wonders  why  the  Soviets  pur- 
sue a  determined  aggressive  policy  im- 
der the  guise  of  detente.  This  policy  ad- 
vocated by  the  defeatist  mentality  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  in  my  opinion  foolish  at 
best  and  hypocritical  at  worst. 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Secretary  of  State  recently 
delivered  a  very  Important  speech  In 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  relative  to  our  policy 
toward  Africa.  Major  parts  of  that  ad- 
dress were  devoted  to  showing  that  our 
policy  was  anti  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa.  The  speech  appeared  to  indicate 
that  we  would  do  everything  short  of 
war  or  fumlsliing  weapons  in  order  to 
bring  about  black  majority  rule  in  both 
of  those  nations. 

We  are  all  aware  that  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Department  of  State  since 
World  War  n  to  push  decolonization.  In 
this  we  have  been  wildly  successful  in  re- 
placing quiet,  stable  prosperous  colonies 
with  a  whole  stable  of  black  military 
dictatorships  in  Africa.  In  pursuing  this 
poUcy.  I  feel  we  have  been  wrong.  We 
are  outsiders  to  Africa  and  what  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  or  Portugal  do 
was  their  business,  but  we  made  it  om- 
business.  One  cannot  soon  forget  the  de- 
bacle, we,  together  with  the  U.N.. 
spawned  in  the  Congo,  now  Zau'e.  Much 
of  the  blood  that  has  flowed  in  Africa  is 
on  our  hands  although  we  never  owned 


an  acre  of  It  as  a  colonist.  Have  all  these 
e£forts  brought  us  a  reservoir  of  friend- 
ship In  Africa?  Not  on  your  life.  There  Is 
hardly  a  port  now  in  Africa  where  our 
Navy  is  welcome.  There  is  hardly  a  nation 
where  our  Peace  Corps  has  not  been  ex- 
pelled. 

Now  Secretary  Kissinger  proposes  that 
we  join  in  "at  the  kill"  and  work  extra 
hard  to  bring  down  the  present  Rhode - 
sian  Government,  which  is  no  threat  to 
us  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  friendly 
government.  To  a  lesser  degree,  he  pro- 
poses we  redouble  our  efforts  to  show  how 
little  we  care  for  South  Africa's  solution 
to  its  multiracial  problems.  Is  this  a 
pressing  question  crying  to  be  solved  by 
the  American  public?  It  is  not.  No  poll 
taken,  that  I  am  aware  of,  shows  tlus 
to  be  a  burning  question  or  approval 
for  the  Secretary's  policies. 

As  If  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  question 
had  not  been  adequately  debated  and 
voted  upon,  he  pledges  to  again  attempt 
to  secure  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. The  Department  of  State  will 
again  fail  in  this  endeavor.  I  personally 
will  vigorously  oppose  repeal  as  strongly 
as  I  can. 

The  policy  the  Secretary  is  enimclat- 
ing  is  wrong.  It  is  opportunistic  and  will 
fool  no  one  as  one  of  the  African  papers 
has  alreat^  noted,  If,  however,  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  what  Dr.  Kissinger  ad- 
vocates, we  will  eventually  have  two  more 
Marxist  dictators  to  contend  with  in 
Africa.  Whatever  happens  the  blood  will 
be  on  our  hands,  because  every  "libera- 
tion" movement  confronting  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  will  be  encouraged  to 
step  up  its  terrorism  in  response  to  this 
speech. 

The  end  result  will  be  to  further  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  future  generations. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tions of  our  State  Department  in  regard 
to  the  Panama  Canal  are  certainly 
"questionable"  and  are  definitely  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  there  are  other,  more  recent  actions 
by  the  "miracle  workers  from  Foggy 
Bottom,"  which  could  have  even  more 
drastic  implications  In  the  long  run.  I  am 
referring  to  the  current  unwarranted 
meddling  in  the  affaiis  of  several  pro- 
Western  African  nations — namely,  Rho- 
desia, South-West  Airica.  and  South 
Africa. 

This  past  week  Secretarj-  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  visited  Africa  and  is- 
sued "a  message  of  commitment  and  co- 
operation." This  message  contained  some 
of  the  most  absurd  and  anti-United 
States  suggestions  for  supporting  revolu- 
tion— under  the  guise  of  "African  unity" 
and  "racial  justice."  Indeed,  when  one 
reads  tlie  Secretary's  statement  he  begins 
to  wonder  where  Henry  Kissinger's  loy- 
alties really  lie — witli  the  United  States, 
or  the  UJ*.? 

For  instance,  Kissinger's  commitment 
that  he  "will  urge  the  Congress  this  year 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment,"  which 
authorizes  Rhodeslan  chrome  imports  to 
the  United  States  despite  U.N.  sanctions 
to  the  contrary. 

The  history  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  believes  we 
should  continue  to  trade  with  Rhodesia 
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despite  U.N.  sanctions  1  ecause  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  U  lited  States. 

A  few  facts  will  poln  ;  out  why  we  can- 
not afford  to  let  the  U  N.  dictate  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

First,  there  is  th(  importance  of 
chrome.  There  is  no  su  bstitute  for  chro- 


mium in  stainless  steel 
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No  chromiiun  ore 


States  is  almost 
imports  and  the 


has  been  mined  in  the  I  hited  States  since 
1961  and  the  United 
totally  dependent  on 
fast  decreasing  nations  .1  stockpile  for  its 
.supply.  Rhodesia  has  57  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  chro  ne  and  the  high- 
est grade  ore. 

Then,  there  Is  the  c  >st  of  the  chrome 
ore.  During  the  pericd  that  the  U.N. 
sanctions  were  imposid — from  1967  to 
1971 — before  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment— American  steelrtiakers  were  forced 
to  purchase  f errochroi  le  from  domestic 
or  foreign  supplies  at  vastly  inflated 
prices.  Chromite  purcf  ased  from  Russia 
more  than  doubled  in  price  during  the 
sanctions  period.  It  is  r  ither  obvious  that 
if  the  embargo  agjainst 
chrome  is  reimposed, 
ment  will  occur  in  the 
cialty  steel  industry  an  i  the  price  of  steel 
produced  will  skyrockel . 

Additionally,    if    thfe 
ceases  to  trade  with 
vital   defense-related 


Rhodeslan 
severe  unemploy- 
1  Jnlted  States  spe- 


Unlted  States 
Rhodesia  for  this 
metal,   we   could 


become  largely  depend  ent  on  Russia  for 

ore   at   inflated 


a    supply    of    inferior    ...    _..    

prices — dependent  on  s  n  adversary  rath- 
er than  a  friend,  for  thje  chrome  ore.  One 
would  think  the  Arab 
us  how  dangerous  it  Is 


ail  boycott  taught 
to  be  at  the  mercy 


on  chrome  work- 
\lso  suffer  severe 


of   an   uni'eliable   soiiice   for   essential 
material. 

What  would  a  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  mean  to  Rhodesia?  Such  ac- 
tion would  displace  tliousands  of  black 
workers  and  their  dependents,  and  black 
businesses  dependent 
ers'  spending  would 
displacement. 

In  short,  to  reimpo  le  an  embargo  on 
the  importation  of  l:hodesian  chrome 
because  of  U.N.  pressure  Is  an  asinine 
suggestion.  The  Unite<  States  must  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  p  )licies  that  are  in 
the  best  interest  of  tlie  United  States, 
nottheU.N. 

I  might  also  point  ojit  that  the  pretext 
mider  which  the  U.N. 
against  Rhodesia  was  il 


suited  "a  threat  to  world  peace."  Gar- 


bage. If  any  action  is 
peace  it  is  U.S.  and 
in  the  internal  affairs 
tiy.  The  "great"  U.N. 
Nothing  contained  In 
shall  authorize  the  Uiikted  Nations  to  In- 
tervene In  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  Jurisdiction  )f  any  state  or  shall 
require  the  Members  to  jiibmit  such  matters 
to  settlement  under  the  present  charter;  but 
this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  appli- 
cation of  enforcement  n  ta>.ures  under  Chap- 
ter vn, 


For  your  informaticji 
ter  which  deals  with 
j)eace." 

It  appears  the  U 
own  charter  in  a 
is  applying  selective 
pears  that  Secretary 
the  United  States  to 


imposed  sanctions 
hat  Rhodesia  pre- 


a  threat  to  world 
U.N.  intervention 
of  another  coun- 
Charter  says: 
the  present  Charter 


that  is  the  chap- 
'•  threats  to  world 


has  violated  its 

Cat^h-22"  manner  and 

n  lorality.  It  also  ap- 

B  ;issinger  is  allowing 

)e  the  willing  dupe 


of  the  U.N.  and  carry  out  the  diity  deed 
against  Rhodesia. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  clandestine  CIA  operations  in  for- 
eign countries  and  alleged  CIA  attempts 
to  bring  about  changes  in  foreign  govern- 
ments. To  me,  this  action  now  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  is  not  even  clan- 
destine, but  blatant  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  another  nation  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  its  government.  Where  are 
the  liberals  who  hollered  so  long  and 
loud  about  CIA  intervention,  or  are  they 
applying  selective  morality  also? 

Furthermore,  this  unwairanted  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Rhodesia  would 
make  the  United  States  no  better  than 
the  Russians  and  Cubans  who  inter- 
vened in  Angola. 

But,  let  me  tell  you  what  else  our  State 
Department  has  done.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  denied  any  responsibility  for 
U.S.  citizens  in  Rhodesia.  He  has  en- 
couraged Americans  now  there  to  get  out 
and  for  no  other  Americans  to  enter.  To 
me,  this  irresponsible  action  encom-ages 
political  instability  and  sacrifices  Ameri- 
cans in  Rhodesia  to  the  whims  of  mili- 
tant radicals  in  that  country. 

But,  even  more  absurd  is  Kissinger's 
proposal  to  give  $12.5  million  in  aid  to 
Marxist,  Communist,  Mozambique  for 
economic  hardships  it  may  have  suffered 
from  closing  its  border  with  Rhodesia. 
He  would  also  have  the  United  States 
give  aid  to  any  neighboring  African 
coimtries  which  would  Impose  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

In  other  words.  Secretary  Kissmger 
says  he  will  ask  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
openly  support  a  Marxist  government — 
a  government  which  is  already  receiving 
aid  from  Russia — and  help  to  overthrow 
the  legitimate,  pro-Western,  anti-Com- 
munist Government  of  Rhodesia.  But, 
that  is  not  all.  He  Is  also  encouraging 
the  realinement  of  the  Government  of 
South-west  Africa — a  protectorate  of 
South  Africa — and  the  pro-Western 
Government  of  South  Africa  Itself. 

I  believe  it  would  be  sheer  folly  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  Secretary 
Kissinger's  suggestions  for  intervening 
in  African  affairs.  I.  for  one,  will  never 
vote  one  dime  to  aid  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment against  our  Rhodeslan  and  South 
African  friends  and  I  will  vigorously  op- 
pose any  attempts  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

I  support  Pi-esident  Ford,  but  I  can- 
not support  these  unrealistic  and  anti- 
U.S.  actions  of  Secretary  Kissinger. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  found 
many  aspects  of  the  policy  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer quite  disturbing.  But  in  this  brief 
period  I  will  only  zero  in  on  one  con- 
spicuous area  that  I  take  strong  excep- 
tion to — the  proposal  to  extend  $12.5 
milUon  of  aid  to  Mozambique. 

Although  allegedly  championing  po- 
litical democracy,  human  rights,  peace, 
and  self-determination,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  alined  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  tyrannical  governnients  in  the 
world.  I  was  quite  astounded  to  hear  that 
the  Secretary  not  only  gave  his  political 
endorsement  to  the  dictatorial  Marxist 
government  in  Mozambique,  but  also  will 
request  $12.5  million  in  aid  from  the 


Congress  to  help  sustain  theii"  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Rhodesia. 

Mozambique  today  represents  an  un- 
mitigated economic  and  political  disaster 
zone  in  Africa.  And  President  Somora 
Machel  has  no  one  to  blame  for  the  grue- 
some state  of  affairs  in  his  country  but 
himself.  Through  his  adopted  program 
to  create  "Africa's  fii'st  Marxist  state" 
he  has  bankrupted  the  country  and 
either  imprisoned  or  driven  into  exile  the 
most  skilled  and  educated  citizens  of 
Mozambique. 

Politically  Machel  has  imposed  a  ruth- 
less tyranny.  As  Time  reports: 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  packed  off 
to  "re-education  centers,"  where  Machels 
brand  of  Marxism  is  taught  with  a  heavy 
and  sometimes  brutal  hand.  Machel  doe.s  not 
coddle  even  his  own  supporters.  He  has 
warned  that  many  worlters  might  have  to 
toll  for  as  long  as  three  years  without  pay 
"for  we  are  without  funds  to  reward  your 
labors."  After  independence.  Frellrao  soldiers 
were  given  the  choice  of  leaving  the  service 
without  pay  for  their  years  In  the  guerrilla 
movement  or  of  staying  In  the  service — also 
without  pay.  Says  Machel :  "We  cannot  toler- 
ate a  bourgeoisie  In  Mozambique,  even  a 
black  one." 

As  a  finale  for  all  this  self -inflir  Led 
devastation,  Machel  has  closed  the  bor- 
der with  Rhodesia  and  proclaimed  a 
state  of  war.  Undoubtedly  dictator 
Machel  must  do  something  to  divert  the 
attention  of  everyone  away  from  his  own 
mismanagement.  But  as  he  attempts  to 
escalate  his  catastrophic  policies  to  in- 
clude Rhodesia,  the  United  States  has 
no  busine.ss  si'.bsidizing  his  subversive 
thrusts.  Thus  1  shall  strongly  oppose  any 
proposal  of  assistance  to  Mozambique 
brought  before  the  Congress. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  we  face  in  America 
today  is  alcoholism.  Many  believe  it  is 
the  No.  1  health  problem  of  our  Nation. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  its 
victims.  Alcoholism  wi'eaks  its  havoc  in 
the  form  of  broken  homes  and  broken 
lives.  Today  it  affects  almost  one  out  of 
every  eight  U.S.  citizens.  It  Is  a  disease 
that  is  frequently  ignored,  tmnoticed, 
and  unappreciated  by  business,  industry, 
and  government.  The  cost  is  more  than 
$25  billion  a  year.  The  price  of  human 
suffering  paid  by  those  who  work,  live, 
and  are  associated  with  a  pei-son  suffer- 
ing from  alcoholism  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion. Every  employer  of  any  size  Is  faced 
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with  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  the 
alcohol  abuser  or  an  alcoholic.  Some 
ignore  the  problem  altogether;  others 
face  it  forthrightly  and  humanely.  In 
many  large  firms,  labor  and  management 
are  working  together  to  rehabiUtate  the 
problem  drinker  on  the  company  pay- 
roll so  that  he  may  save  his  job  and 
become  fully  productive  again. 

Closer  to  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  Federal  Government, 
which  employs  almost  3  million  men  and 
women,  has  written  Into  law,  as  well  as 
in  regulations  and  by  Executive  order, 
a  firm  pledge  to  salvage  the  problem 
drinker  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 
This  is  best  accomplished  through  posi- 
tive programs  of  education  and  rehabili- 
tation. Unfortunately,  in  some  of  our 
Government  Institutions,  administrators 
and  supervisors  pay  only  lipservice  to 
this  policy.  This  is  a  disservice  to  the 
employee  and  to  the  pubUc  whose  taxes 
pay  that  employee's  salary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  organization 
located  over  in  Arlington,  Va.,  which  is 
called  React,  Inc.  It  Is  located  in  the 
Barr  Realty  building  at  4105  North  Fair- 
fax Drive,  Arlington. 

The  prime  mover  or  the  man  who  or- 
ganized and  then  established  React, 
Inc.,  is  W.  Russel  May.  Mr.  May  is  a  re- 
tired executive  from  the  Federal  sector 
with  over  25  years  experience  in  person- 
nel administration. 

Before  his  retirement,  Mr.  May  served 
in  the  personnel  section  of  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  and  later  was  director 
of  personnel  for  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Before  movhig  to  Washington,  Mr.  May 
was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in 
community  service  work  in  Warreiisburg, 
Mo.  While  a  resident  of  Warrensburg,  he 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Jimior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  distinguished  service 
award. 

With  several  years  of  community  serv- 
ice work,  and  with  years  of  experience  in 
Federal  personnel  management,  he  rec- 
ognized alcoholism  as  a  widespread  prob- 
lem deserving  of  continuing  attention.  It 
was  because  of  his  experience  in  person- 
nel and  because  of  his  community  serv- 
ice work  that  Mr.  May  organized  and 
established  React,  Inc. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  share  with  our  colleagues 
an  interesting  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Arlington  News  published 
over  in  nearby  Arlington,  Va.  The  article 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brown 
III.  and  Mi-s.  Pat  Devore,  R.N..  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  M.D. 
Each  of  these  Individuals  has  a  wide 
range  of  experience  In  all  facets  of  prob- 
lem drinking,  treatment,  counsehng,  ed- 
ucation, and  rehabilitation  of  people 
suffering  from  alcoholism.  Mr.  Brown  or 
Mrs.  Devore  offers  individual  coimseling. 
All  of  the  associates  in  React,  Inc.,  pro- 
vide strong  assui-ance  that  the  identity 
of  any  person  who  inquiies  concerning 
the  services  of  React,  Inc.,  will  be  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

The  article  entitled  "Alcoholism:  The 
Sparkle  and  the  Promise?"  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Arlington  News  under  date  of 
Thursday,  Februaiy  26,  1976,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Alcoholism  :  The  Sparkle  ako  the  Promise? 

Even  Uncle  Sam  isn't  totally  convinced 
that  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  not  a  bad 
habit. 

Except  for  the  vigilance  and  perseverance 
of  a  Government  employees'  union,  a  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  Federal  worker 
would  have  lost  his  Job  permanently  and  his 
reputation  sullied  for  life  because  of  a  severe 
drinking  problem  beyond  his  control. 

The  story  came  to  light  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Federal  Employee,  official  publication 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, one  of  several  unions  to  which  Fed- 
eral workers  belong. 

How  many  times  this  story  is  repeated  In 
the  vast  bureaucracy  of  Government  can  only 
be  speculated  since  there  are  no  reliable 
statistics  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
more  Government  employees  are  probably 
sacked  because  of  drinking  problems  than 
are  salvaged  and  kept  on  the  public  pay- 
roll. 

Despite  fairly  rigid  laws,  regulations  and 
Executive  orders  which  require  Judicious 
handling  of  problem  drinkers,  the  practice 
in  many  Govermnent  agencies  is  to  give  lip 
service  and  not  much  else. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  stories  such  as 
this  one,  told  in  the  victim's  own  words, 
would  not  occur.  Thanks  to  a  man  named 
Richard  Goodwin,  who  works  at  Army  Mate- 
riel Command  Headquarters  In  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  and  Is  vice  president  of  NFFE  Local 
1332,  the  story  has  a  happy  ending.  And  now 
the  story: 

"I  am  an  alcoholic    . . 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  death  of  my  wife 
that  started  the  development  of  a  trend 
from  occasional  indiscretions  under  the  In- 
fluence to  alcoholism.  It  was  a  year  after 
her  death  that  I  began  slugging  down  my 
bourbon  straight . . . 

"In  time,  alcohol  got  me  In  serious  trou- 
ble at  work.  Instead  of  waking  up  and  phon- 
ing In  a  lame  excuse,  I  was  coming  to  after 
the  workday  was  over  and  when  I  awoke 
during  work  hours  I  no  longer  cared  to  try 
to  control  my  voice  and  explain  my  absence. 

"I  ended  up  In  the  hospital  being  fed 
Intravenously  .  . .  my  child  in  the  care  of 
strangers. 

"The  hospitalization  began  a  slow  turn  of 
events.  I  went  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
meetings.  I  undertook  counseling  from  sev- 
eral sources.  Things  started  to  mend  and 
several  months  went  by  without  a  binge. 

"Then  I  won  a  half-gallon  of  bourbon 
with  my  ticket  to  a  speech  contest.  It  sat 
around  for  a  couple  weeks  until  one  night 
I  decided  a  stiff  shot  would  help  me  sleep. 
Four  days  later  the  phone  woke  me  up  and 
I  heard  a  familiar  voice  say,  "  'You're  fired!'  " 

"Nothing  In  life  matters  more  to  me  than 
my  child  and  my  job.  I  was  suddenly  with- 
out either.  The  next  morning  I  was  fight- 
ing desperately  for  both. 

"My  supervisor  had  lost  all  faith  in  me. 
Fortunately,  many  other  people  had  not 
and  I  was  given  the  phone  number  of  the 
vice  president  of  rfFFE  Local  1332.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  me  that  if  the  union 
couldn't  help  me  I'd  had  the  course. 

"The  slip  of  paper  with  Richard  Goodwin's 
phone  extension  on  it  was  the  slim  chance 
that  I  had  to  regain  my  Job  and  my  dignity. 
To  my  relief,  when  I  spoke  with  him  there 
was  no  rebuke  that  I  should  have  Joined  the 
union  before  I  got  In  trouble. 

"Behind  Mr.  Goodwin  was  the  strength  of 
a  counterforce  to  arbitrary  use  of  power  by 
management.  I  was  no  longer  alone.  The 
presence  of  NFFE  on  my  side  gave  me  im- 
measurable moral  support  in  the  following 
months. 

"I  hadn't  been  a  model  employee,  to  say 
the  least,  but  as  a  union  attorney  pointed 
out,  the  Federal  personnel  manual  speaks  to 
the  problem  of  alcohol.  It  requires  that  man- 
agement show  good  faith  when  an  employee 


makes  progress  in  overcoming  such  a  prob- 
lem and  Is  otherwise  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  his  job. 

"During  subsequent  weeks  a  private  at- 
torney who  was  formerly  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  went  to  bat  for  me  and 
tried  to  persuade  my  supervisor  and  director- 
ate chief  to  change  their  minds.  His  efforts 
were  to  no  avail  and  he  told  me  that  an 
appeal  to  the  CivU  Service  Commission  wovild 
be  decided  against  me.  I  was  terminated  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  my  wife's  death. 

"Two  months  later.  Mr.  Goodwin,  armeid 
with  a  presentation  suggested  by  NFFE  at- 
torney Lisa  Strax,  spoke  for  me  at  an  ap- 
peal hearing  before  the  Commission.  What 
a  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
couldn't  do  for  me.  Dick  Goodwin,  Local  1332. 
and  NFFE  did.  I  was  reinstated  as  of  the  date 
of  my  separation." 

The  story  does  not  entirely  end  there. 
The  man  was  awarded  6  months'  back 
pay  for  the  period  between  his  firing  and 
reinstatement.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
a  leave  of  absence  from  his  Government 
job  and  now  is  studying  law  on  the  we^t 
coast.  And  he  has  had  his  child  returned 
to  him. 

NFFE  and  other  Government  em- 
ployee unions,  as  well  as  the  AFL-CIO, 
often  are  the  only  buffer  zone  between  a 
callous,  indifferent  employer  and  work- 
ers who  suffer  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
This  is  not  to  imply,  of  course,  that  a 
number  of  Government  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  employers,  are  not  doing  a 
commendable  job  In  this  area.  Many  aie 
recognizing  that  this  is  a  massive  prob- 
lem from  which  no  large  organization  of 
people  is  immune. 

It  is  rather  shocking,  however,  to  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  which 
spends  millions  each  year  trying  to  pierce 
the  riddle  of  alcohol  abuse  fails  to  fol- 
low its  own  advice  in  dealing  with  its 
own  employees.  The  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  recognizes  without  question 
that  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  should 
be  so  treated.  NIAAA  also  is  stronglj'  in 
favor  of  rehabihtating  employees  with  a 
drinking  problem,  if  not  for  humane  rea- 
sons, then  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
economic  sense  to  regard  an  employee 
as  an  investment  that  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

Wherever  there  is  enlightened  labor- 
management  relations  you  will  generally 
find  sound  and  effective  programs  for 
helping  alcoholics.  The  unions  and  com- 
panies in  such  instances  both  recognize 
the  value  of  supporting  well-run  pro- 
grams for  helping  problem  drinkers  and 
alcoholics.  This  is  not  less  important  to 
management  than  it  is  to  the  union. 

Unfortmiately,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  policy  guidelines  for  han- 
dling problem  drinkers  that  sound  good 
on  paper,  the  policy  is  more  often  ig- 
nored than  implemented.  It  no  longer  is 
adequate  for  the  head  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or  department  to  say  simply, 
"We  have  a  policy  and  adhere  to  it." 
Simply  not  firing  a  Government  worker 
is  not  enough.  The  Government  should 
want  to  care  enough  to  help  treat,  reha- 
bilitate, and  educate  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  succumbed,  or  is  in  danger  of 
succumbing,  to  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 

Considering  its  millions  of  employees, 
and  if  the  statistics  are  accurate.  Uncle 
Sam  has  thousands  of  workers  who  need 
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both  whooped  and  hoUered  when  Kennedy's 
announcement  was  broadcast  on  the  car 
radio,  and  I  felt  a  n.ish  akin  to  comradeship. 

Not  since  Pete  Seeger  has  there  been  a 
folkslnger  of  Ochs'  stature  who  could  claim 
his  unswerving  opposition  to  political  and 
economic  oppression.  But  Ochs  never  fell  Into 
the  trap  of  purism.  He  both  loved  America 
and  respected  Americans,  and  he  always  re- 
mained aware  of  the  elitist  pitfaUs  awaiting 
those  who  would  shape  Its  art  and  Its  politics. 
He  not  only  believed  RPK  would  cut  short 
the  slaughter  In  Asia,  but  admired  his  com- 
mon touch.  And  he  told  a  Carnegie  Hall  audi- 
ence in  1970-  "If  there's  any  hope  for  a  rev- 
olution in  America,  It  lies  In  getting  Elvis 
Presley  to  become  Che  Guevara."  He  was 
wearing  a  gold  lam6  suit  at  the  time. 

The  wit  of  this  suggestion  was  as  t3rplcal 
of  Ochs  as  the  seriousness  of  the  conundrum 
that  underlies  It;  humor  Is  after  all  the 
classic  consolation  for  thwarted  hopes.  One 
reason  Ochs,  who  was  the  only  name  per- 
former to  show  up  at  Chicago  In  1968,  coxild 
ally  himself  so  freely  with  the  Ylpples  even 
though  his  own  political  analysis  was  ulti- 
mately more  critical  than  theirs,  waa  simply 
that  he  couldnt  resist  the  Abble  and  Jerry 
Show.  And  In  1973,  when  he  was  waylaid  In 
the  African  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam  by  three 
thugs  who  not  only  took  his  money  but 
squeezed  much  of  the  life  out  of  his  larynx, 
he  claimed  to  have  written  a  song  about  It: 
"On  the  Failure  of  Socialism  In  Tanzania." 
But  my  own  favorite  example  of  his  humor 
was  a  line  In  his  songbook  on  a  page  headed 
"The  Critics  Rave":  "His  guitar  playing 
would  not  suffer  much  were  his  right  hand 
webbed." 

Objectively,  Ochs'  taste  for  the  fimny  line 
may  not  have  been  at  all  revolutionary,  and 
the  same  goes  for  his  fascination  with  pop. 
Perhaps  he  was  poorly  qualified  to  answer  all 
the  maddening  qviestions  about  how  to  effect 
radical  change  In  a  society  pervaded  by  mass 
communications.  But  no  one  else  has  proven 
qualified  to  answer  them  either,  and  at  least 
Ochs  had  the  courage  and  perspicuity  to  ask. 

A  good  many  of  the In  his  life — his 

obsession  with  his  sometime  friend  Bob 
Djlan,  for  Instance,  as  Dylan  seemed  to  for- 
sake Che  (and  PhU)  for  Elvis;  or  his  Inability 
to  adjust  to  the  comfort  of  California  after 
he  left  Elektra  for  A&M — can  be  connected 
in  theory  to  the  perplexities  that  he  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize. 

That's  theory,  however.  Tlie  fact  is  that  he 
had  not  written  a  song  in  about  six  years 
when  he  hanged  himself  on  April  9,  and  al- 
though he  apparently  had  stopped  by  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  also  been  drinking 
much  too  heavily  for  much  too  long.  It  woiild 
be  fatuous  to  blame  his  death  on  Society  or 
Capitalism,  and  perhaps  It  Is  presumptuous 
for  a  distant  acquaintance  like  myself  to 
speculate  on  his  death  at  all.  But  for  the 
record  I'd  like  to  remind  everyone  of  a  few 
reasons  why  Ochs'  last  years  weren't  as 
wasted  as  he  himself  may  have  come  to  be- 
lieve. One  was  the  "Evening  with  Salvador 
Allende"  benefit  he  organized  In  the  spring 
of  1974 — one  of  the  few  successful  movement 
events  of  recent  ye.%rs,  scandalously  mlsre- 
ported  in  the  pre-ss.  The  other  is  a  worthy 
young  folkslnger  named  Sammy  Walker 
whose  career  Ochs  sponsored  last  year. 

Predictably,  I  came  around  to  liking  Phil 
Ochs*  music,  guitar  included.  My  affection  no 
doubt  prejudiced  me,  so  it  is  worth  nothing 
that  many  observers  who  care  more  for  folk 
music  than  I  do  remember  both  his  composi- 
tions and  his  vibrato  tenor  as  close  to  the 
peak  of  the  genre.  A  comment  of  Bob  Dylan's 
that  Ochs  often  repeated — something  fairly 
sharp  to  the  effect  that  Ochs  shoxild  have 
been  a  journalUt  rather  than  a  musician — 
may  have  been  truer  and  kinder  than  el'^^her 
of  them  realized,  lor  the  musicality  of  Ochs' 


best  songs  In  no  way  diminished  their  Im- 
pact as  news.  Ochs  studied  journalism  In  col- 
lege and  wrote  some  interesting  essajn  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  In  the  early  '70s. 
We  thought  occasionally  of  asking  him  to  try 
something  for  The  Voice.  Right  now,  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  that  we  never  got  around  to 
it. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  MEM- 
BERS OP  CONGRESS  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  into  the  House  legislation 
which  requires  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the  social 
security  program. 

Very  few  citizens  outside  the  Federal 
Government  realize  that  most  Federal 
employees  do  not  participate  at  all  in  so- 
cial security. 

When  they  learn  the  truth,  their  first 
question  is:  "If  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  such  a  wonderful  thing,  why  do 
Federal  employees  not  have  it?  Is  your 
own  retirement  and  benefit  system  bet- 
ter?" 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  our 
social  secm-ity  system  is  good  enough  for 
most  Americans  to  pay  for  butj«  not  good 
enough  for  Congress  oivfor  tirnt  matter, 
even  the  Commissioner  of'Social  Secu- 
rity himself,  who  is  not  covered  by  it. 

Tlie  confidence  of  the  American  pub- 
he  in  the  future  viability  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  Is  already  becoming  shaky. 
In  the  past  2  years,  138  local  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  have  relin- 
quished their  voluntary  membership  in 
social  security,  and  another  208  have  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  do  so. 

We  heard  testimony  by  actuarial  ex- 
perts last  year  that  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  trust  funds  for  social  security 
will  be  absolutely  depleted  as  early  as 
1980.  That  Is  a  stark  prediction  to  con- 
template. "ITiat  gives  us  4  years  in  which 
to  act. 

This  Nation  has  firm  commitments  to 
the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the  widows  and 
orphans.  We  cannot  let  that  commitment 
falter  or  fail  because  of  lack  of  concern 
and  inaction  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. The  benefits  are  paltry  and  inade- 
quate and  the  inequities  are  manifold.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cost  is  skyrocketing, 
and  this  is  accompanied  by  con.stant  in- 
creases in  America's  most  regressive 
tax— the  payroll  tax.  Older  people  are 
concerned.  Younger  people  are  cynical. 

For  this  reason  I  introduced  early  in 
1975  legislation  (H.J.  Res.  291)  to  estab- 
lish a  4-year  citizens'  National  Commis- 
.sion  on  Social  Security  to  make  a  thor- 
ough and  independent  study  of  the  sys- 
tem and  -viable  alternatives,  Including 
perhaps,  a  mix  of  public  and  privately 
financed  retirement,  disability  and  sur- 
vivorship plans.  Although  this  bill  has  re- 
ceived significant  cosponsorshlp,  no  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  taken  In  Congress.  ' 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
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the  inequities  and  financial  strains  in 
the  social  security  system  constitute  a 
time-bomb  ticking  away.  We  still  have 
time,  however,  to  act  rationally  and  far- 
sightedly  in  putting  the  system  in  order, 
and  I  believe  my  Commission  legislation 
would  put  the  machinery  in  motion  to 
do  just  that. 

Thus  far,  the  only  option  being  dis- 
cussed is  President  Ford's  insensitive 
proposal  to  raise  again  the  social  secu- 
rity tax.  If  anything,  we  are  already  pay- 
ing too  much  for  too  little.  To  pump 
more  taxpayers'  money  into  the  present 
inadequate,  inequitable  system  just  would 
not  work.  President  Ford  is  just  pltdn 
wrong.  The  other  option  is  that  being 
taken  by  Congress  thus  far:  that  Is  to 
put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  do  noth- 
ing. That,  too.  Is  wrong. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  believe 
that  enforced  participation  in  the  system 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  employees  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  sensitizing  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  as  to  what  must  be 
done. 

I  cannot  see  how  this  legislation  I  am 
introducing  could  fail  to  draw  a  large 
number  of  votes  if  Members  of  Congress 
really  do  think  that  the  present  social 
security  system  is  adequate. 

After  all,  if  the  present  system  is  so 
good,  why  should  we  not  all  pay  for  it 
and  benefit  from  it?  If  we  do  not,  perhaps 
we  can  explain  to  our  constituents  why 
"What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce 
for  the  gander."  That  is  a  good  question 
for  our  voters  to  ask  this  year. 

If  it  is  asked  by  enough  people,  we  can 
pass  this  bill  or  the  needed  remedial 
legislation. 

I  submit  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
of  us  in  Congress  will  have  more  incen- 
tive to  improve  the  social  security  sys- 
tem if  we  ourselves  beccwie  part  of  It. 


DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 
REVISITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  had  repeated  state- 
ments by  the  principal  oU  companies  of 
America  claiming  adverse  effects  from 
the  repeal  of  the  oU  depletion  allow- 
ance on  the  ability  of  the  oil  companies 
to  raise  adequate  capital  for  oil  devel- 
opment. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  1975 
report  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
and  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  which,  on  page  6, 
states: 

The  1975  Tax  Reduction  Act  Increased  oil 
industry  Federal  Income  taxes  by  eliminat- 
ing statutory  depletion  on  oil  and  certain 
natural  gas  production  and  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  foreign  taxes  related  to  oil  and  gas 
production  that  can  be  taken  as  a  credit 
against  U.S.  taxes.  As  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
statutory  depletion,  current  accounting 
standards  require  a  provision  for  deferred 
taxes  on  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  liberalized  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  all  taxpayers  by  increas- 


ing the  credit  from  7  percent  of  qualifying 
Investments  to  10  percent  and  by  permitting 
an  election  to  claim  a  credit  on  a  "prograss 
payment"  method. 

Becatise  of  Sohlo's  unusuaUy  large  ct^ital 
expendlttu-es  and  the  Improved  Investment 
credit  provisions,  the  adverse  ejects  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  were  offset  by  higher  in- 
vestment credits  in  1975  and  income  taxes 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level 
as  1974  (Emphasis  added.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  quite  obvious 
that  a  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment credit  from  7  to  10  percent  has  not 
increased  taxes  and  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  capital  formation  for  com- 
panies engaged  in  wider  search  and  de- 
velopment. 

Tax  incentives  are  proper  if  they  move 
capital  into  new  sources  of  production  of 
oil  in  America  instead  of  movhig  corpo- 
rate capital  into  mergers  and  acquisitions 
of  unrelated  business.  I  prefer  to  see  oil 
capital  invested  in  oil  search  and  devel- 
opment instead  of  department  stores 
and  other  unrelated  business. 

The  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  report  for 
1975  proves  an  important  point. 


FIREFIGHTERS  BENEFITS  ACTT  AND 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  BENE- 
FITS ACT  DESERVE  FAVORABLE 
ACTION  BY  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  two  pieces 
of  legislation  that  the  House  Is  sched- 
uled to  consider. 

The  Firefighters  Benefits  Act  and  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  are 
two  important  measures  that  deserve 
favorable  action  by  this  House.  Fire- 
fighters and  pubUc  safety  officers  daily 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  our  lives  and 
property.  Most  unfortunately,  each  year 
many  of  these  brave  men  and  women  are 
killed  while  performing  in  the  line  of 
duty.  In  1975,  124  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  an  estimated  95  firefighters 
gave  their  Uves  so  that  others  might  live. 
Clearly,  society  has  a  gi-eat  debt  to  these 
men  and  women,  a  debt  that  money 
could  never  repay. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  levels  of 
compensattion  for  the  dependents  of 
these  men  and  women  vary  widely  from 
locality  to  locality  across  our  Nation. 
While  money  can  never  replace  their 
loss,  these  measures,  by  providing  a 
$50,000  payment  to  the  dependents, 
would  help  to  met  their  financial  needs 
and  would  end  the  inequity  caused  by 
the  disparity  in  compensation. 

I  am  making  these  comments  at  this 
time  because  I  very  much  regret  that  of- 
ficial business  will  prevent  me  from  be- 
ing present  when  these  measiues  are 
considered.  As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  in  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  my  pres- 
ence is  required  at  the  Board's  annual 
meeting  where  we  will  consider  future 
plans  for  this  outstanding  Federal  insti- 
tution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  365  and  H.R.  366 
are  measures  needed  to  partially  repay 
society's  debt  to  our  brave  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firefighters.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PHIL  OCHS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-' 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  BADn.LO>  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Phil  Ochs,  the  folkslnger, 
who  died  on  April  9.  Phil  Ochs,  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  fought  cur 
disastrous  involvement  in  Indochina,  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  fought 
injustice  both  here  and  abroad,  was  a 
symbol.  When  he  sang  at  a  peace  rally — 
and  he  was  always  there,  as  exhorter  and 
inspiration — he  reaffirmed  that  those  of 
us  standing  in  the  rain  and  cold  had  some 
purpose,  that  we  could  make  some 
change. 

Phil  Ochs  committed  suicide.  His 
friends  say  It  was  because  the  words 
would  not  come  any  more.  And  they 
would  not  come  because  the  anger  and 
hope  of  the  1960's  had  given  way  to  the 
apathy  and  frustration  of  the  1970  s.  We 
were  lucky  to  have  him  at  a  time  when 
he  was  badly  needed.  And  his  words,  his 
commitment,  and  his  personal  gentle- 
ness will  be  missed. 

The  following  article,  from  the  current 
Rolling  Stone  magazine,  is  a  sensitive 
and  honest  appraisal  of  who  Phil  Oclis 
was,  and  why  he  was  an  important  per- 
son: 

Phil  Ochs,  TBOUBADOtni,  De.\d:    "He  Was  a 

Chiu)   or   THE    1960's" 

(By  Chet  Fllppo) 

New  York. — The  last  sad  chapter  In 
singer/songwriter  PhU  Ochs's  up-and-down 
life  story  ended  here  April  9th  when  he 
hanged  himself  In  his  sister's  bouse  in  Far 
Rockaway,  Queens.  Ochs  was  35  years  old. 

Although  Ochs's  clever,  biting  lyrics 
earned  him  fame  during  the  Sixties  as  the 
troubadour  of  the  New  Left,  his  miisical 
career  had  been  ailing  for  years  and  he  had, 
according  to  famUy  and  friends,  grown  In- 
creasingly despondent.  "It  blew  everyone 
away,"  said  Doug  Weston,  owner  of  the 
Troubadour  folk  club  in  L.A.  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  Ochs.  "He  had  a  great  many  friends, 
but  he  felt  estranged  from  them.  PhU  was  a 
very  romantic  person  and  romantic  people 
are  easily  disillusioned,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens it  can  be  very  deep." 

Last  December,  Ochs  moved  from  Manhat- 
tan to  his  sister  Sonny  Tanzman's  house  in 
Queens.  In  Manhattan  he  had  virtually  lived 
In  the  streets,  moving  from  one  hotel  to  an- 
other or  staying  with  friends,  who  were  con- 
cerned about  his  drinking.  When  he  moved 
out  to  Queens,  he  stopped  drinking  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  playing  cards  with  his 
sister's  three  children.  According  to  friends, 
Ochs  bad  been  trying,  off  and  on,  to  write 
again,  but  had  lost  his  confidence.  He  talked 
of  myriad  projects,  mostly  unrealized:  pro- 
ducing a  recording  session  with  a  young 
Dylan  soundalike  named  Sammy  Walker; 
organizing  a  Save  New  York  City  benefit; 
opening  a  nightclub  In  SoHo  and  going  into 
movie  production. 

Ochs's  last  real  public  performance  was 
October  23rd,  1976,  at  s  birthday  party  for 
Mike  Porco,  owner  of  (5erdc's  Folk  City,  the 
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writing   topical  songs    (he  didn't  call   them 
protest  songs)    with  the  beet  of  them. 

Mike  Porco,  whose  Folk  City  was  a  buzzing 
center  of  activity,  remembered  Ochs  drop- 
ping In  for  hootenanny  nights.  Porco  booked 
him  for  his  first  professional  gig,  Augiist  6th, 
1962,  at  Folk  City.  He  wasn't  an  excellent 
singer,"  Porco  said,  "but  you  could  listen  to 
the  words.  Next  to  Dylan,  he  was  the  biggest 
draw." 

"He  was  fantastic  back  then,"  David  Blue 
recalled.  "He  was  drawing  on  all  that  politi- 
cal energy.  He  had  It  all  plotted  out,  how 
both  careers  would  go — ^hls  politics  and  bis 
music.  He  showed  me  graphs  for  the  next  six 
months,  bow  the  rallies  would  go,  how  the 
records  would  sell." 

The  peak  of  the  political  music  movement 
came  at  Newport  In  the  summer  of  1963 
when  Ochs,  Dylan,  Pete  Seeger,  Paxton  and 
Baez  held  "broadsides" — workshops  on  civil 
rights  and  banning  the  bomb.  Keimedy's  as- 
sassination changed  things:  Dylan  drifted 
toward  rock  and  told  Ocbs  bis  writing  was 
"bullshit,  because  politics  Is  bullshit."  Ocbs 
was  unconvinced.  His  first  album.  All  the 
News  That's  Fit  to  Sing,  came  in  early  1964 
and  featured  "Talking  Vietnam"  and  "Talk- 
ing Cubin  Crisis."  Less  than  a  year  later  / 
Ain't  Marching  Anymore  was  released  and 
the  title  song,  "Draft  Dodger  Rag"  and 
"Here's  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  (revised 
after  Watergate  days  to  "Here's  to  the  State 
of  Nixon"),  firmly  established  Ochs  as  the 
leading  protest  slnger/songwrlter.  Dylan  was 
denounced  by  radlUbs  for  abandoning  pro- 
test, and  Sing  Outl  proclaimed  Ocbs  bis 
successor. 

Jerry  Rubin  said  Och's  music  "expressed 
the  political  feeling  of  our  generation.  His 
guitar  was  always  there  at  the  service  of  the 
people.  His  death  robs  the  Sixties'  political 
people  of  their  voice. 

"I  saw  Phil  four  days  before  he  died  and 
he  seemed  in  real  psychic  pain,  he  seemed 
to  no  longer  have  a  cause — there  was  no  rea- 
son for  him  to  live  anymore.  He  bad  often 
talked  about  suicide — he  once  asked  me  If 
how  you  died  connected  with  what  happened 
to  you  after  death.  1  tried  to  get  him  Into 
therapy  or  yoga,  but  he  Just  wouldn't  help 
himself.  What  more  can  I  say?  He  was  so 
tied  to  political  changes  that  when  that 
spirit  went  down,  he  went  down  with  It." 

Donovan,  a  protest  contemporary  of  Ochs, 
agreed  with  Rubin's  assessment.  "Phil  was 
an  Intense  boy  who  seemed  to  be  trapped 
In  a  pre-'84  radical  stance  and  didn't  trans- 
pose his  work  Into  what  you  might  call  the 
flower-power  movement.  He  remained  a  hard- 
nosed  radical."  He  remembered  the  last  night 
he  saw  Ochs,  at  a  party  In  Donovan's  honor 
at  Tommy  Smothers's.  He  was  "completely 
out  of  proportion — with  the  press,  agents 
and  the  whole  Hollywood  schmaltz."  Dono- 
van said  that  "Phli  didn't  necessarily  love 
me  that  night,  he  thought  all  folks  who 
made  money  off  folk  songs  and  didn't  feed 
the  world  were  crazy.  He  didn't  realize  that 
we'd  begun  to  love  the  world  to  death  In- 
stead of  bombing  it  to  death,  that  the  chil- 
dren were  the  future  and  the  radical  stance 
had  to  go.  .  .  ." 

His  third  album.  Phil  Ochs  in  Concert,  got 
as  high  as  149  on  the  BUlboard  chart  in  1966 
and  "There  but  for  Fortune."  which  ap- 
peared on  the  album,  became  a  hit  for  Joan 
Baez  In  1065.  The  next  year  he  produced  his 
finest  albiim.  Pleasures  of  the  Harbor,  prov- 
ing he  still  had  the  deadly  sting  of  satire  In 
his  pen  with  "Outside  of  a  Small  Circle  of 
Friends."  though  the  title  song  was  a  study 
In  lyric  gentleness. 

Tape  from  California  (19681  and  Rehears- 
als for  Retirement  (1969)  received  less  notice 
than  their  predecessors.  The  latter  album's 
cover  was  a  picture  of  Ochs  on  his  tomu:tcne. 

"After  Chicago  in  1968.'  iaid  his  brother 
Michael,  "things  began  to  fall  opart  for  him." 
David  Blue  agieed:  "Phil  was  totally  a  child 


of  the  Sixties.  He  was  a  political  anlmnl  and 
that  political  energy  was  bis  only  source. 
When  that  started  to  go,  be  started  to 
wither." 

As  his  popularity  waned,  Ochs  had  one 
last  Inspiration:  he  put  on  a  gold  lam^  siiit 
and  played  rock  &  roll  at  Carnegie  Hall  In 
1970.  There  was  a  bomb  scare  during  the 
show,  he  had  to  win  over  a  very  hostile 
audience,  he  badly  cut  his  right  band  when 
he  angrily  broke  Into  the  box  office,  but  he 
thought  the  whole  affair  was  fantastic.  A&M 
recorded  the  concert  but  released  It  only  in 
Canada  as  Gunflght  at  Carnegie  Hall.  "That 
was  the  big  turning  point  in  his  life,"  David 
Blue  said.  "He  believed  In  that  record  so 
much  and  A&M  wouldn't  put  it  out.  I  heard 
It;  It  was  good.  He  really  fell  let  down."  Mike 
Ocbs  disagreed:  "Jerry  Moss  [A&M's  presi- 
dent] kept  him  on  the  roster  to  the  end.  No 
matter  bow  crazy  he  was,  whenever  he  had 
an  Idea  Moss  would  listen  and  just  ask  how 
much  money  he  needed." 

Throughout  the  Sixties,  said  former  man- 
ager Arthur  Gorson,  Ochs  seriously  thought 
he  would  be  assassinated,  he  was  so  politi- 
cally volatile.  "He  thought  he  was  risking  his 
life  by  singing.  When  he  finally  realized  he 
wasn't  In  danger,  he  got  depressed  because 
he  felt  he  wasn't  politically  relevant  any- 
more." 

He  began  to  run  dry.  lu  a  tastele&s  mo\e, 
A&M  once  sent  out  buttons  that  read,  "In- 
spire Pbll  Ocbs."  Ochs  wrote  a  half-dozen 
pieces  for  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  Includ- 
ing one  on  the  death  of  Bruce  Lee.  He 
traveled  extensively,  going  t/^  Chile  vlth 
Jerry  Rubin,  to  Australia,  and  to  Africa, 
where  bis  vocal  chords  were  permanently 
damaged  when  he  was  mugged  In  Kenya. 

His  last  big  public  appearance  was  at  the 
War  Is  Over  rally  In  Central  Park  on  May 
11th,  1975.  He  sang  "The  War  Is  Over"  before 
60,000  persons  and  It  was  a  touching  mo- 
ment— reality  had  finally  caught  up  with 
his  ten-year-old  song  and  It  was  pathetically 
clear  that  antiwar  songs  and  singers  were 
relics  from  the  past. 

Ocbs  went  downhill  fast  after  that.  He 
played  four  shows  for  Porco  at  Folk  City 
July  30th  and  31st,  but  some  customers  at 
the  last  show  complained  of  Ochs's  drunken- 
ness and  a  few  asked  Porco  for  their  money 
back.  He  drifted,  drinking,  staying  In  cheap 
hotels  or  with  friends  In  SoHo. 

He  turned  up  In  September  at  the  Chelsea 
Hotel,  registered  under  the  name  ""John  But- 
ler "Train,""  perhaps  a  play  on  John  Wayne, 
one  of  his  favorite  media  heroes.  As  Train, 
Ochs  was  charged  with  assaulting  a  woman 
friend  in  New  York  and  was  arrested  for 
drunkenness  In  L.A. 

"He  got  a  raw  deal,"  said  Barbara  London, 
one  of  his  SoHo  friends.  '"I  saw  bim  sleeping 
In  the  street.  He  was  savable  and  the  people 
who  could"ve  helped  him  dldnt  seem  to  want 
to.  Now  they're  going  to  have  a  big  benefit. " 

A  tribute  concert  has  been  planned  for 
May  28th  at  Felt  Forum  with  half  the  pro- 
ceeds going  to  Phil's  daughter  Meegan,  12 
(who  has  been  llvhig  lu  California  with 
Phils  estranged  wife,  Alice),  and  half  to 
charity.  No  performers  had  been  definitely 
named  at  press  time,  though  Dylan,  Baez, 
Seeger  and  Lennon  were  mentioned. 

The  Sunday  before  he  died,  Ochs  stopped 
by  Folk  City  for  a  Tequila  Svmrise.  "He  looked 
pretty  heavy,"  said  Porco,  '"and  I  said.  'Phil, 
you're  not  losing  'veight.'  He  said.  'I'm  not 
doln"  nothln",  I  can't  lose  weight.'  When  Phil 
was  on  a  bender,  be  would  do  all  the  talking, 
but  when  he  was  sober,  he  was  very  shy. 
wouldn't  use  a  ciu'se  word.  I  said,  "Phil,  have 
you  been  writing  anything?"  He  said,  "No, 
Mike.  I  haven't  been  doln'  nothln',  just  takln' 
a  rest.  I  haven't  got  the  head  right  now  to 
write.  Maybe  one  of  these  days.'  I  said,  'How's 
the  stomach,  you  gettin'  better?'  He  said,  'I 
went  to  the  doctor,  but  I'm  not  perfect  yet.' 
I  said,  'Well,  Phil,  you  care  for  another  one?' 
He  said,  "No,  I  have  to  meet  somebody,  but 
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maybe  111  come  back.'  He  smiled — he  bad 
one  of  the  nicest  smiles.  He  walked  out  and 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him." 

Pbll  Ocbs  was  cremated  the  day  after  he 
died.  In  accordance  with  bis  wishes,  lliere 
was  no  service.  In  accordance  with  his  family's 
wjslies. 


LEGISLA"nON    TO    CHANGE    MEDI- 
CARE PROGRAM 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today,  together  with  my  colleague 
the  Honorable  John  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, introduced  legislation  to  make 
several  changes  in  the  medicare  program 
that  must  become  effective  by  July  1  of 
this  year  In  order  to  avoid  certain  ad- 
verse effects  on  medicare  beneficiaries 
and  providers  of  services. 

First,  the  bill  would  correct  a  prob- 
lem in  physician  reimbursement  arising 
from  the  change  in  the  Government's 
fiscal  year.  Under  present  medicare  law, 
customary  and  prevailing  charge 
screens — used  to  determine  the  medicare 
reasonable  charge  for  a  physician  serv- 
ice— are  updated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Until  now,  this  has  meant 
that  reimbursement  amounts  were  up- 
dated every  July  1,  ba^ed  upon  a  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  actual  charges  made 
by  physicians  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  But  because  the  fiscal  year 
now  begins  October  1  Instead  of  July  1, 
existing  law  now  also  requires  that  medi- 
care's prevailing  charges  be  updated 
October  1 — 3  montlw  later  than  has  been 
the  practice  since  the  beginning  of  the 
medicare  program.  Thus,  without  a 
change  in  law,  this  year  and  every  year 
medicare  will  delay  for  3  additional 
montlis  the  recognition  of  fee  increases 
that  have  occurred  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  The  efifect  Is  to  make 
medicare  reimbursement  amoimts  for 
physician  services  less  adequate  than  to- 
day— at  a  time  when  many  physicians 
and  beneficiaries  already  believe  that 
medicare  delays  too  long  in  recognizing 
Increases  In  fees.  My  own  concern  is  that 
allowing  this  additional  3-month  lag  to 
come  into  being  would  have  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  on  beneficiaries.  Even  fewer 
physlcisms  than  today  would  be  willliig 
to  accept  assignment  of  claims — with  the 
result  that  additional  beneficiaries  would 
have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the 
Increased  difference  between  the  medi- 
care allowance  and  the  actual  charge  of 
the  physician.  I  believe  we  should  not 
allow  tills  to  liappen — and  certainly  not 
allow  it  to  happen  accidentally,  because 
the  Govemmait  has  changed  its  fiscal 
year.  The  bill  would,  therefore,  maintain 
the  existing  practice  imder  which  pre- 
vailing and  customary  charge  screens 
for  physicians'  services  are  updated  as  of 
Juiy  1  of  each  year. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  con- 
i'nued  assurance  that  the  operation  of 
r.i  economic  index — applied  pursuant  to 
til  J  1972  social  security  amendments- 
Public  Law  92-603 — ^will  never  result  in 
reimbursement  amounts  for  physician 
.services  that  are  lower  than  the  amounts 
whicli  were  actuaUy  allowed  by  medicare 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  It  was  discovered 


that  this  index — designed  to  prevent 
medicare  from  reimbursing  at  i-ates  high- 
er than  would  be  justified  by  changes  In 
economic  conditions — would  have  In 
soma  cases  required  physician  reimburse- 
ment amounts  during  fiscal  year  1976 
to  be  lower  than  had  been  allowed  during 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  Congress  corrected 
this  problem  through  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  94-182 — ^December  31.  1975. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  application  of  the  eaMiatnlc  index 
in  fiscal  year  1977  wlU  once  again  have 
a  rollback  effect  on  allowable  physician 
charges.  Unless  legislation  Is  enacted  to 
preclude  this  rollback,  some  prevailing 
charges  for  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  lower 
than  they  were  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
total  effect  of  the  rollback  In  fiscal  year 
1977  will  be  less  than  the  prior  fliscal 
year — and  in  future  years  will  eventually 
dlsat^}ear — but  It  is  an  unintended  and 
adverse  effect,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  place.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
any  possibility  of  rollbacks  In  prevailing 
charges  due  to  the  application  of  the 
economic  index  In  fiscal  year  1977  and 
any  year  thereafter. 

Third,  the  bill  would  extend  the  time 
now  provided  in  law  to  act  upon  certain 
Issues  involving  relmbursanent  for  the 
services  of  physicians  In  teaching  hos- 
pitals. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  concern 
about  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  ar- 
rangemaits  developed  under  medicare  for 
reimbursing  teaching  physiclaos,  a  pro- 
vision was  included  In  the  1972  social 
security  amendments  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  Before  this  provision  was  al- 
lowed to  take  effect,  the  1973  social  se- 
curity amendments  authorized  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  undertake  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Issue.  Pending  completkxi 
of  this  study  the  provision  of  the  1972 
amendments — section  227  of  Public  Law 
92-603 — was  suspended. 

The  Institute's  completed  study  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  oa  Ways 
and  Means  in  March  1976.  Because  of 
the  complexity  of  this  study  and  the  Is- 
sues it  addresses,  the  committee  has  not 
had  sufSclent  time  to  consider  the  re- 
sults and  develop  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. However,  the  reimbursement 
method  mandated  In  the  1972  amend- 
ments, and  subsequently  postponed 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Insti- 
tute's study,  is  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1976,  In  the  absence  of  any  leg- 
islative action.  Since  the  committee 
plans  to  fully  reexamine  the  entire  Issue 
of  reimbursement  for  teaching  physi- 
cians in  the  light  of  the  Institute's  study, 
the  bill  would  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  the  1972  reimbursement  pro\islon  im- 
til  July  1,  1977.  This  would  allow  time 
for  the  committee  to  determine  whether 
an  alternative  approach  to  teacliing 
physician  reimbursement  would  be 
preferable. 

ITie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13469 
A  bill  to  extend  or  remove  certain  time  limi- 
tations   and    make   other    administrative 
improvements   In   the   medicare    program 
under  XVin  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 15(d)  of  Public  Law  93-233  (as  amended 


by  section  7(c)  of  Public  Law  93-868)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1976"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1977". 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  1842 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1976,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
Jiily  1   in  any  calendar  year  after  1974". 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1842(b)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  start. 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  blU  Is  sub- 
mitted or  the  request  for  payment  is  made" 
Is  clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"prior  to  the  start  of  the  12-montta  period 
(beginning  July  1  of  each  year)  In  which  the 
bUl  U  BUbmltted  or  the  request  for  payment 
Is  made". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  1842 
(to)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  80,  1973,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therecf 
"for  any  la-montb  period  (beginning  after 
June  30, 1973)  qjeclfied  In  clause  (ii)  of  such 
sentence. 

(c)  Section  204(7)  of  the  Fiscal  Year  Trau- 
sltlon  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  re  - 
ference  to  section  1842(b)  (3)  of  the  Social 
Sectnrlty  Act. 

See.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sectior.s 
3  azxl  3  of  tbls  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
re^>ect  to  periods  beginning  after  J\ine  30, 
1976;  except  that,  for  the  12-montu 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  the  amcacl- 
ments  made  by  section  3  ^vi^n  bc- 
appllcable  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
under  part  B  of  title  XVllI  of  the  S^ial 
Security  Act  (after  June  80,  1976,  and  be- 
fore July  1,  1977)  with  a  carrier  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1842  of  such  Act  a:>ci 
processed  by  such  carrier  after  the  appropri- 
ate changes  were  made  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion 3  in  the  prevailing  charge  levels  for  such 
la-montb  period  under  the  third  and  foiu-th 
sentences  of  section  1842(b)  (3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


CORRECTING  AN  INEQUITY  IN  TIIE 
TAX  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mi*.  Mezviksky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  certain  recognized  religious  sects 
or  divisions  to  apply  for  exemption  from 
the  self -employment  tax  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Hie  need  for  this  lei^islation  became 
clear  to  me  when  a  member  of  the  Old 
Order  Amish  faith,  living  in  Iowa,  found 
himself  in  the  untenable  position  of  pay- 
ing self-employment  tax  when  it  is 
against  his  beliefs  to  ever  reap  any  bene- 
fits from  the  social  security  program. 
This  Iowa  resident  must  pay  this  charge, 
because  several  years  ago  he  inadver- 
tently paid  the  tax.  on  tlie  advice  of  an 
income  tax  preparer,  and  thereby  lost  his 
exemption. 

Such  an  exemption  lias  been  in  tlie  law 
since  1965.  Under  tliat  provision,  an  in- 
dividual may  be  exempted  from  the  self- 
employment  tax  if  that  individual  is  a 
memljer  of  a  recognized  religious  sect  or 
division  and,  because  of  adherence  to  the 
teachings  of  that  religion,  that  individual 
is  conscientiously  opftosed  to  accepting 
the  benefits  of  any  private  or  public  in- 
surance. 

However,  restrictive  rules  have  limited 
the  time  within  which  a  person  Is  per- 
mitted to  file  for  such  an  exemption. 
Under  present  law,  any  person  who  first 
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had  self-employment  income  before  1967, 
had  to  file  for  the  exeoitPt^o^  ^^  ^^  before 
December  31. 1968. 

It  has  come  to  my 
least  some  people  mafcr  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  restrictions  on  the  right  to 
file  for  this  religiously '  based  exemption. 
The  bill  I  am  introduding  would  permit 
such  people  to  file  amplications  at  any 
time  up  to  December  31,  1977. 

Under  present  law,  people  who  filed  for 
this  exemption  before  the  end  of  1968 
were  not  only  exempted  from  the  tax  for 
the  future,  but  were  peiroitted  to  recover 
all  the  self-employment  tax  they  had 
paid  back  through  1951.  Under  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducingi  however,  an  in- 
dividual who  takes  ad\ 
tended  filing  period — i 
1977 — would  not  be 
the  previously  paid 
taxes.  That  individual 
empted  from  the  sellj-employment  tax 
for  the  future. 

Even  though  these  people  would  not  be 
entitled  to  refimds  oi  previously  paid 
self-employment  taxei,  vmder  the  bill 
they  would  have  to  wilve  any  rights  to 
sjjiefa!  security  benefiip  based  on  their 
wages  and  self-employment  income,  so 
long  as  this  exemptioBi  from  the  self- 
employment  taxes  coiitinues.  Although 
this  proposal  would  result  in  some  in- 
significant reduction  i^  future  social  se- 
curity revenues,  it  is  highly  likely  that 
it  would  result  in  an  e^en  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  social  security  trust  fund's 
obligations,  because  t^ese  people  must 
waive  their  rights  to  lieneflts,  and  must 
waive  their  survivors'  ilights  to  survivors' 
benefits. 
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LAND  INVASION 
MEXIi 


f  Georgia  asked 
on  to  address  the 


Df    Georgia.    Mr. 

phat  is  happening 

irside  today,  as  a 

a  high-level  de- 


<Mr.   MCDONALD 
and  was  given  pei 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  andl  include  extrane 
ous  matter.) 

Mr,    MCDONALD 
Speaker,  the  sense  of 
in  the  Mexican  coimtl 
result  of  what  must 

clsion  in  the  ruling  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party  of  Mexico,  can  be  conveyed 
through  extracts  from  the  Mexican  press. 

Accordingly,  a  sampling  is  oftered 
which  indicates  the  wsiespread  and  per- 
sistent nature  of  the  laind-invasion  prob- 
lem, and  the  indiffereiice  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  rights  of  landowners  who  are 
within  the  law  and  dften  possessed  of 
special  assurances  from  the  government 
that  they  will  not  be  affected  by  such 
acts. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  after  half 
a  century  of  agrarian  reform  under  a 
revolutionary  govemn  ent,  and  after  the 
redistribution  of  over 
of  land,  this  vaunted 
solved  very  much.  Cri  bs  of  "latif undia", 
the  denunciation  of  (wners  of  250-acre 
farms,  and  calls  for  4  limit  of  50  acres 
are  sheer  demagogy. 

More  than  mere  iijresponsible  dema- 
gogy is  involved,  however.  There  are  too 
many  voices  within 
which  speak  In  the 
Communist  propaganda.  There  are  too 
many  calls  from  lea<  ers  and  party  of- 


the   ruling   party 
stilted  phrases  of 


flcials  for  "direct  action"  against  em- 
ployers, for  "war"  against  selected  ele- 
ments of  the  Mexican  population,  calls 
for  class  warfare. 

Then,  too,  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
all  the  turmoil  over  land  seizures  by  al- 
legedly landless  peasants  with  the 
Mexican  government's  grant  of  81,000 
hectares — about  200,000  acres  of  land — 
to  Yugoslavia  for  exploitation!  The 
Mexican  press  reported  on  November  6, 
1975,  as  follows: 

Mexico  and  Yugoslavia  are  negotiating  an 
agreement  that  provides  for  the  scientific  ex- 
ploitation— using  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology— of  81,000  hectares  of  land  of  the 
Chontalpa  in  Tabasco,  the  largest  agro -in- 
dustrial complex  in  Latin  America,  Hydraulic 
Resources  Secretary  Leandro  Roviroea  Wade 
announced. 

Yugoslav  technicians  paid  a  45-day  visit 
to  Mexico  to  learn  about  the  possibllltlea  of 
accelerated  exploitation  of  that  rich  southern 
region. 

More  typical  of  what  is  happening  are 
the  events  reflected  in-  the  news  items 
below. 

Open  letter  to  President  Echeverria, 
carried  as  a  paid  advertisement  In  El 
Heraldo,  March  29, 1976: 

The  undersigned  organizations  (more  than 
fifty),  which  represent  thousands  of  farm- 
ers, have  addressed  you  on  many  occasloss 
In  the  past  two  weeks,  asking  your  interven- 
tlon  with  only  one  object:  That  in  the  coun- 
tryside there  should  be  obedience  to  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  until  now,  the  situation 
has  remained  the  same.  The  Invaded  prop- 
erties continue  to  be  occupied,  disorder  and 
anarchy  prevail  In  our  areas,  the  robbery  of 
vehicles,  and  armed  robbery  of  passengers 
grows  greater,  and  now  even  includes  the 
assassination  of  a  small  landowner.  There  is 
an  alDSOlute  insecurity  and  total  lack  of 
guarantees. 

The  Authorities,  In  order  not  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  people,  ought  to  under- 
stand that  their  positions  Imply,  more  than 
a  privilege,  a  strict  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  make  others  comply  with 
the  law. 

We  ask  ourselves: 

(1)  Why  is  there  permitted.  ALL  OVER 
THE  COUNTRY,  land  invasions? 

(2)  Why  has  the  Secretary  of  Agrarian 
Reform  converted  himself  into  the  source, 
instigator,  supervisor  and  coordinator  of  in- 
vasions who  appear  more  a  focxis  of  com- 
munist subversion  than  a  patriotic  upright, 
Impartial,  authentic  state  secretary? 

(3)  Why  does  there  exist  this  systematic, 
orchestrated  attack,  applauded  by  a  servile 
bureaucracy,  lacking  common  sense  and 
without  political-social  sense,  against  pri- 
vate property,  work,  progress  (the  fruit  of 
work  and  sacrifice  everywhere,  but  primarily 
in  the  country,  where  it  has  brought  a  fall 
in  agricultural  production  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence m  the  Intentions  of  the  government. 

Universal,  April  10: 

Guanajuato.— The  Centro  de  Investl- 
gaclones  Agrlcolas  del  Bajlo,  one  of  the  most 
important  centers  of  agricultviral  research 
in  the  country,  was  invaded  by  peasants  of 
the  Organization  of  Mexican  Workers  and 
Peasants  (UGOCM).  who  destroyed  experi- 
mental plantings  of  wheat,  com,  sorghum, 
and  other  plants.  The  Director  of  the  Center, 
Dr.  Jesus  Castro  Franco,  said  the  losses  are 
Incalculable,  although  they  were  initially 
estimated  at  50  million  pesos,  considering 
that  the  Center  will  be  unable  to  distribute 
Improved  seed  wheat  adequate  for  planting 
80,000  to  100,000  hectares  hectares. 

Excelsior,  April  7,  1976: 


Los  MocHis,  SiNALOA. — A  group  demand- 
ing land  once  more  Invaded  a  property  of 
1600  hectares  in  the  munlclplo  of  Ouasave, 
where  they  paralyzed  the  harvest  of  several 
crops  and  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  new 
crops.  At  the  same  time,  the  Invaders  ex- 
pelled more  than  200  workers.  Millions  of 
pesos  worth  of  tomatoes  were  lost. 

Urgent  Telegram  to  President  Echever- 
ria, March  17, 1976,  carried  as  a  paid  ad- 
vertisement in  several  Mexican  news- 
papers : 

with  reference  to  the  problem  of  invasions 
of  ranches  in  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Tlaxcala 
and  Zacatecas,  and  the  danger  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  bullfighting,  and  having  sub- 
mitted these  problems  to  the  competent  au- 
thorities, without  any  results,  we  urgently 
solicit  you  to  concede  us  and  audience. 
(Signed)  Mexican  Union  of  Plcadores  and 
Bandar llleroe;  National  Association  of  Bull- 
fighters; Association  of  Mexican  Bullfight 
Enterprises;  and  National  Association  of 
Fighting  Bull  Breeders. 

Excelsior,  March  21,  1976: 

Tlaxcaiji. — ^Miguel  Angel  Candia  asked  for 
legislation  "to  punish  the  Invaders  of  prop- 
erty" because  If  there  Is  no  legal  protection 
for  the  small  property  owner,  small  farms 
"will  disappear  from  the  whole  country."  He 
pointed  out  that  while  there  is  legislation 
limiting  the  area  of  farms — "which  we  re- 
spect"— there  are  no  laws  against  those  who 
invade  property.  "We  have  seen  that  denun- 
ciations before  local  authorities  are  a  dead 
letter."  Candls  said  that  In  the  whole  state 
there  is  fear.  "No  one  will  sow  l>ecause  he 
is  not  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  harvest." 

Ovaciones,  April  7,  1976: 

Mexico,  DJP. — In  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
urban  land,  the  Increase  in  urbanization  and 
intensity  of  settlement,  one  can  no  longer 
defend  the  luxury  of  private  property  in 
land,  nor  permit  that  it  continue,  because 
"actual  circumstances  demand  the  highest 
priority  to  the  social  function  of  urban  land." 
This  is  the  statement  of  an  official  in  charge 
of  urban  land  planning,  made  before  the 
P.RJ.  presidential  candidate,  Jose  Lopez 
Portlilo. 

Excelsior,  March  15: 

ViLLAHERMosA. — "Let  US  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,"  said  Jose  Lopez  Portlilo  to  the 
PJl.I.  youth,  "It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  organization  of  rural 
workers  that  can  fight  against  the  real  or 
simulated  latlfundlstas.  It  Is  a  clear  formiUa 
that  we  can  demand  in  the  countryside." 

Excelsior,  April  9: 

Guadalajara. — ^There  are  about  1,325,000 
families  illegally  settled  on  plots  of  grovmd 
in  Mexico,  according  to  the  Director  General 
of  the  Regulatory  Commission  on  Land 
Tenure.  These  is  a  grave  problem  of  Ulegal 
trafficking  in  lots.  He  blamed  Intermediaries 
who  enrich  themselves  In  this  way.  The  cities 
which  have  the  greatest  problem  of  land  in- 
vasions are  Mexico  City.  Monterrey.  Guadala- 
jara, Tijuana,  Mexican,  and  CuUacan. 

Excelsior,  January  7,  1976: 

ToLUCA. — President  Luis  Echeverria  today 
disposed  of  1,063,000  hectares  of  land  to 
almost  22,000  peasants,  by  signing  155  Presi- 
dential resolutions  affecting  600  properties 
in  20  states.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  officials 
of  the  Agrarian  Reform  began  the  physical 
division  of  land,  under  the  slogan,  "Eche- 
verria gives  land,  not  papers." 

Excelsior,  April  8,  1976: 

CiTJDAD  Madero,  Tamps. — More  than  3.000 
families  have  invaded  individual  properties 
In  this  municipality  dvirlng  the  past  tlu-ee 
day".  The  Initial  700  "parachutists"  took 
possession  ol  land  last  Sunday,  "because  of 
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the  exaggerated  increa&e  in  the  price  of  living 
quarters". 

El  Sol  de  Mexico,  April  6,  1976: 
CruDAB  Victoria,  Tamps. — Jose  Lopez  Por- 
tlilo suggested  today  that  the  cattlemen 
overcome  their  individualism  and  fearlessly 
organize  collective  enterprises,  in  order  to 
enter  the  road  of  "great  production"  and 
overcome  the  social  tensions  of  the  nation. 
Lopez  Portlilo  proposed  to  them  that  they 
summon  their  individual  strength,  "orga- 
nizing themselves  in  enterprises — do  not  fear 
the  word — which  are  collective." 

Open  letter  to  President  Luis  Echever- 
ria and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Cliiapas,  from  200  smallholder  and  ejidal 
organizations,  printed  as  a  paid  adver- 
tisement in  El  Heraldo  on  April  24,  1976: 

The  productive  agricultviral  sector  of 
Chiapas  wishes  to  state  the  following:  In 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the 
rural  center  of  the  state,  caused  by  the  In- 
vasion during  the  last  15  days  of  61  genuine 
small  properties,  almost  all  with  a  certificate 
of  inaffectabUlty,  provoked  by  "sixspect 
forces"  who  confront  those  who  live  in  the 
state,  we  who  have  a  historic  tradition  of 
demonstrating  our  spirit  of  liberty  desire  to 
reiterate  our  solidarity  with  your  recent 
declarations  In  Cludad  Obregon. 

Like  you,  we  think  that  right  should  In- 
variably govern  the  conduct  of  all  citizens. 
That  the  State  has  the  inescapable  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  law,  however,  difficult 
the  circumstances.  Only  under  the  rule  of 
order  ajid  juridical  security  will  jiistlce  come 
to  all  sectors  of  the  coimtry.  No  act  funda- 
mentally in  violation  of  the  law  can  remain 
firm  end  permanent.  We  demand  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  those  on  invaded  prop- 
erties. 

The  free  and  republican  inheritance  per- 
mits and  obliges  us  to  express  our  repudia- 
tion of  the  violations  you  have  denounced, 
and  our  atwolute  confidence  that  the  law  In 
your  hands  wlU  be  applied  and  interpreted 
with  loyalty  by  ail  functionaries  repreeent- 
ing  the  people.  If  this  is  not  done.  It  means 
that  the  responsibility  of  our  institutions 
is  compromised. 

El  Heraldo,  March  23,  1976: 

TuxTEPEC,  Oaxaca. — Small  proprietors  of 
the  munlclplo  of  Choapam  denounced  be- 
fore President  Echeverria  the  Invasion  of  100 
of  their  properties  by  peasants  supported  by 
the  National  Peasant  Federation  and  the 
General  Union  of  Workers  and  Peasants  of 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  Invaders  were  armed 
with  submachine  guns,  and  some  came  from 
the  state  of  Guerrero.  Since  their  arrival, 
production  has  been  paralyzed  and  at  the 
moment  nothing  Is  being  produced.  Con- 
frontations so  far  have  caused  two  deaths. 
The  property  owners  asserted  that  the  peas- 
ants are  supported  by  people  with  much 
money  who  plant  marijuana  and  drive  cars 
with  foreign  Ucense-plates. 

Excelsior,  April  8,  1976: 

San  Luis  Potosi,  S.L.P. — The  stockmen  of 
San  Luis,  In  a  meeting,  demanded  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  law  against  the  invasion  of 
land,  and  security  of  land  tenure  for  them- 
selves. In  a  meeting  with  presidential  can- 
didate Jose  Lopez  PcwtlUo,  they  reminded 
him  of  some  of  his  own  statements  and  said 
they  "should  not  fail  to  mention  the  disquiet 
of  those  who  live  by  stock-raising,  yet  who 
feel  that  their  properties  might  he  Invaded 
at  any  moment." 

E:-:celsior,  April  11,  1976: 

San  Pedro,  Sonora. — Dozens  of  peasants, 
ivAno  armed  with  rifles,  said  today  that  they 
are  fighting  for  a  piece  of  land,  and  are  "tired 
of  promises".  In  eluded  Obregon,  21  km. 
from  San  Pedro,  the  le.ader  of  the  Association 
of  Smallholders  of  the  Yaqul  Valley  expressed 


concern  about  the  Invasions,  noting  that 
"the  valley  has  40,000  people  seeking  1,049,- 
000  hectares,  and  there  is  only  137.000  hec- 
tares." On  Saturday  night,  300  people  oc- 
cupied a  block  of  land  in  San  Pedro,  and 
there  are  1500  others  under  the  same  leader- 
ship in  the  vicinity. 

CuLiACAN,  Sinaloa. — Solicitors  of  land 
blocked  35  trucks  and  halted  the  harvesting 
of  114  hectares  of  tomatoes.  Elements  of  the 
army  prevented  a  confrontation  between  the 
farm  workers  and  the  land-seekers. 

Universal,  March  11,  1976: 

Mexico,  DJ. — ^Information  exists  which 
shows  that  those  who  prepared  the 
massive  Invasions  of  smaU  properties  In  the 
states  of  Puebia  and  Veracruz  are  people  who 
say  that  they  belong  to  the  communist  fac- 
tion of  the  Central  Campesina  Independ- 
iente,  commanded  by  Ramon  Danzos  Palo- 
mino. The  sensitive  point  of  the  eruptions, 
which  could  have  violence  without  precedent, 
are  two  localities  which  have  been  threatened 
and  have  already  recorded  public  disorders. 

Universal,  April  11.  1976: 

CiUDAD  Obsegok.  Sokora. — The  Secretary 
of  Agrarian  Reform,  Felix  Barra  Garcia,  add- 
ing his  voice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Pact  of 
Ocampo,  asked  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  modify  Article  27  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  that  among  other  things,  small  prop- 
erties would  be  limited  to  20  hectares  in  ir- 
rigated areas.  In  a  turmiltuous  session  com- 
memorating the  sacrifice  of  Emlllano  Zapata, 
before  5,000  Inflamed  peasants,  the  Director 
of  the  Mexican  Agrarian  Council  said.  "With 
this  present  law,  we  will  not  have  land  by  the 
year  2000." 

Newspaper  and  dates  not  shown — 
Open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, to  all  the  farmers  and  stockmen 
of  Mexico,  to  the  organizations  of  pri- 
vate Initiative,  to  public  ophalon,  from  13 
agricultural  organizations  in  Puebia  and 
Tlaxcala — paid  advertisement. 

The  invasions  of  "San  Isldro",  'Xa  Cu- 
chllla",  and  "San  Miguel  Mollno"  which  we 
denounced  some  days  ago  In  the  local  and 
national  press,  continue  to  this  day  and 
each  day  the  danger  is  greater  than  they  will 
extend  to  other  properties.  The  lack  of  secu- 
rity of  land  tenTire  has  been  so  grave.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  It  has  had  the  following  ef- 
fects: during  the  last  six  years  of  the  1960's. 
we  exported  about  five  million  tons  of  agrl- 
ciUturai  products;  In  the  six  years  which  we 
are  about  to  complete,  we  have  Imported 
about  seven  million  tons.  The  difference  Is 
more  than  twelve  million  tons. 

Tills  is  the  price  of  agrarian  demagogy. 

Up  to  now,  the  countryside  has  paid  the 
price.  Now  begins  iirban  insecurity.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  insecurity  wlU  foUow. 

The  visible  objective:  the  destruction  of 
private  property,  and  with  It,  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  further  objective:  the  in- 
stallation of  socialism. 

Mexico  can  never  permit  It — at  any  price. 

We  ask  the  removal  of  the  Invaders,  and 
the  rule  of  law. 

Other  agricultural  associations  protested 
as  follows:  Yesterday  200  peasants  affiliated 
with  the  Central  Campesina  Independiente 
and  the  Communist  Party  Invaded  two  small 
properties  called  "San  Isldro"  and  "La  Cu- 
chilla",  eacli  45  hectares  in  area.  Both  prop- 
erties had  titles  of  InaffectabUlty  and  the 
authorities  did  not  protect  the  land  owners 
in  their  constitutional  rights.  We  know  the 
invasions  will  grow.  Agricultural  production 
will  continue  to  go  down,  if  there  are  not 
real,  effective  guarantees  of  seciwlty.  Mexico 
cannot  prosper  while  the  countryside  is  sub- 
ject to  demagogy,  disorder,  chaos  and  hope- 
lessness. 

In  all  this  we  see  a  familiar  pattern. 
It  has  been  observed  since  the  first  land 


seizures  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  rev- 
olution there.  At  first  the  peasants  are 
enthusiastic,  and  then  the  fun  begins 
when  the  true  nature  of  the  "land  dis- 
tribution" emerges.  These  same  peasants 
lea^n  that  they  are  next  and  that  the 
land  is  not  to  be  theirs,  but  is  to  belong 
to  the  state.  The  next  step  Is  serfdom, 
but  by  then  it  is  too  late  for  the  duped  to 
change  sides.  The  police  and  armed 
forces  make  certain  everj'one  stas'^s  in- 
line at  the  risk  of  their  life.  It  is  .sad, 
but  we  never  seem  to  learn. 


"ORPHANS  OF  THE  EXODUS" 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Representatives  Joshua  Eil- 
BERG  and  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  in  a  vigil 
on  the  House  floor  on  behalf  of  the  fami- 
lies which  have  been  forcibly  separated 
by  Soviet  emigration  policies.  All  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged 
to  do  everything  possible  to  reunite  fami- 
lies separated  by  political  boundaries.  It 
Is  most  regrettable  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  failure  to  live  up  to  that  promise 
has  caused  scores  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, over  the  last  2  months,  to  partici- 
pate in  this  vigil. 

Among  these  "Orphans  of  the  Exodus" 
who  are  the  subjects  of  this  program,  the 
plight  of  the  Goikhman  family  is  an  es- 
pecially saddening  one. 

Yakov  Goikhman  is  a  29-year-old  "re- 
fusnik"  from  Chemovitz.  A  former  tech- 
nician in  the  construction  industry,  he 
lost  his  position  after  applying  for  exit 
visas.  At  present,  he  is  working  as  a 
laborer. 

It  has  been  nearly  4  years  since  he  re- 
quested permission  to  emigrate.  The  rea- 
son given  for  refusing  him  was  Ills  service 
in  the  army.  Ordinarily,  one  has  to  wait 
5  years  after  demobilization  for  the  right 
to  emigrate.  But  for  Yakov,  it  is  already 
8  years  since  he  last  served  in  the  army. 

In  a  recent  letter,  his  father  ^vTOte 
from  Israel: 

We  are  directing  ourscl''cs  to  you  with  a 
request  to  help  unite  our  family,  as  my  son 

has  remained  In  the  USSR  with  his  family 

He  was  told  that  after  five  years  after  his 
demobilization,  he  will  be  allowed  to  leave.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Soviet  government  how  long 
my  son  has  to  wait  when  it  Is  already  eight 
years  after  his  army  service? 

And  no  permission  Is  given.  His  friends 
with  whom  he  served  together,  a  long  time 
ago  came  to  Israel.  Why  is  not  iny  son  with 
his  parents? 

Long  days  of  waiting  and  suffcrhigr.  not 
having  a  permanent  job  makes  for  a  difficult 
economic  situation. . . .  Nximerous  petitions 
and  appeals  submitted  by  my  son  to  various 
institutions  have  not  brought  any  results. 
He  is  told  to  "wait"  and  he  is  already  wait- 
ing for  four  years  for  the  permission.  All 
these  refusals  have  no  basis.  They  are  Just 
making  fun  of  him.  I  don't  know  what  they 
want  from  my  sou.  And  I  am  helpless.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  America  there  are  meeiiu,2s 
of  solidarity  with  the  "otkazniks"  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  wish  my  letter  to  be  read. 

Yakov  Goikhman  is  married  and  has 
one  daughter.  He,  his  wife  and  child  look 
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forward  to  the  day 
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A  NEW  START 

TIVE  APRICAlI 


TOWARD  AN  EFFEC- 
POLICY 
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(Mr.  FASCELL 
permission  to  extend 
point  in  the  Record  an< 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr 
long  the  United  State! 
have  no  credible  and 
policy.  Our  once-stronf : 
on  matters  of  racial 
to  colonialism  over  the 
the  kind  of  neglect  w 
years  in  this  decade 
policy   toward    Latin 
however,  there  is  new 
at  last  embarking  on  s 
icy.  That  hope  stems 
State  Henry  Kissinger 
yesterday  at  a  luncheoti 
dent  Kenneth  Kaunda 

The  speech  is  a  clear 
live  statement  and 
United  States  to  work 
of  Africa  to  provide 
future  for  all  the  peop 
based  on  full  racial 
tary's  reafllrmation  ol 
commitment  of  the 
man  rights"  and  his 
for  "self-determinatidn 
equal  rights,  and 
the  peoples  of  souther^ 
with  his  detailed 
icy  on  Rhodesia, 
Africa  Is  exactly  whit 
clear  the  air  and  to 
minds  of  the  people  oi 
commitment  of  the 
mutual  ideals  of  liberty 

Mr.    Speaker,    I 
Chamber  would  have 
a  clear  enunciation 
icy  Would  have  been 
But  let  us  be  glad  tha  , 
and  hope  that 
by  the  Congress  and 
United  States  can 
set  forth  by  the 
recognized  throughout 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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formed  International  affairs.  More  than  any 
other  region  of  the  world,  Africa  symbolizes 
that  the  previous  era  of  world  affairs — ^the 
colonUl  era— Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  TbK 
great  tasks  you  face — in  natlon-bulldlng.  In 
keeping  the  peace  and  Integrity  of  this 
continent,  in  economic  development,  in  gain- 
ing an  equitable  role  in  world  councils.  In 
achieving  racial  Justice — these  reflect  the 
challenges  of  building  a  humane  and  pro- 
gressive world  order. 

I  have  come  to  Africa  with  an  open  mind 
and  an  open  heart  to  demonstrate  my  coun- 
try's desire  to  work  with  you  on  these  great 
tasks.  My  Journey  is  intended  to  give  fresh 
impetus  to  ovu*  cooperation  and  to  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  American  policy.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  a  debate 
about  whether  In  the  past  America  has  ne- 
glected Africa  or  been  InsufHclently  commit- 
ted to  African  goals.  The  United  States  has 
many  responsibilities  In  the  world.  Given  the 
burden  it  has  carried  In  the  postwar  period, 
it  could  not  do  everything  simultaneously, 
African  nations  too  have  their  own  priori- 
ties and  concerns,  which  have  not  always 
accorded  with  our  own.  No  good  can  come  of 
mutual  recrimination.  Our  differing  perspec- 
tives coverage  in  a  common  purpose  to  build 
a  seciu-e  and  Just  future  for  Africa.  In  active 
collaboration  there  is  much  we  can  do;  In 
contention  or  apart  we  will  miss  great  op- 
portunities. President  Ford,  the  American 
government  and  people  are  prepared  to  work 
with  you  with  energy  and  good  will  if  met  in 
the  same  spirit. 

So  It  Is  time  to  put  aside  slogans  and  to 
seek  practical  solutions.  It  Is  time  to  find 
our  common  ground  and  act  boldly  for  com- 
mon ends. . . . 

I  am  not  here  to  give  American  prescrip- 
tions for  Africa's  problems.  Your  program 
must  be  African.  The  basic  decisions  and 
goals  must  be  African.  But  we  are  prepared 
to  help. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  set  African  against  Afri- 
can, either  among  your  governments  or 
among  factions  of  liberation  movements. 
African  problems  cannot  be  solved  and  yotir 
destiny  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  a  united 
Africa.  America  supports  African  unity.  We 
urge  all  other  countries  to  do  the  same. 

Here  in  Africa  the  range  of  mankind's 
challenges  and  potential  csin  be  seen  in  all 
its  complexity  and  enormous  promise.  The 
massive  power  and  grandeur  of  nature  is 
before  us  in  all  its  aspects — as  the  harsh 
master  and  as  a  bountiful  servant  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  can  feel  the  rich  and  living 
cultures  which  have  changed  and  Invigorated 
art,  music  and  thought  around  the  world. 
And  here,  on  this  continent,  we  are  tested, 
all  of  us,  to  see  whether  our  future  will  be 
determined  for  us  or  by  us,  whether 
humanity  will  be  the  victim  or  the  architect 
of  its  destiny. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Of  all  the  challenges  before  us,  of  all  the 
purposes  we  have  in  common,  racial  Justice 
is  one  of  the  most  basic.  This  is  a  dominant 
issue  of  our  age,  within  nations  and  among 
nations.  We  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  the  goal  of  racial  Justice  Is  both  compel- 
ling and  achievable.  Our  support  for  this 
principle  in  southern  Africa  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  foreign  policy,  but  an  imperative 
of  our  own  moral  heritage.  .  .  . 

Here  Is  Lusaka,  I  reaffirm  the  unequivocal 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  human 
rights,  as  expressed  in  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Bights.  We  support 
self-determination,  majority  rule,  equal 
rights  and  human  dignity  for  all  the  people 
of  southern  Africa — in  the  name  of  nuxtkl 
principle,  International  law  and  world 
peace. . . . 


THE  UNITED  STATES  POSITION  ON  RHODESIA 

The  United  States  position  on  Rhodesia  Is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  As  President  Ford 
has  said,  "The  United  States  is  totally  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  to  it  that  the  majority  be- 
comes the  ruling  power  in  Rhodesia."  We  do 
not  recognize  the  Rhodesian  minority  regime. 
The  United  States  voted  for,  and  is  committed 
to,  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU  resolutions  of 
1966  and  1968  that  imposed  mandatory 
economic  sanctions  against  the  illegal 
Rhodesian  regime.  Earlier,  this  year  we  co- 
sponsored  a  Security  Council  resolution, 
which  was  passed  unanimously,  expanding 
mandatory  sanctions.  And  in  March  of  this 
year,  we  Joined  with  others  to  commend 
Mozambique  for  its  decision  to  enforce  these 
sanctions  even  at  great  economic  cost  to 
itself. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  who  seek  a 
negotiated  solution  to  make  clear  to  the 
Rhodesian  minority  that  the  world  commu- 
nity is  united  In  Its  Insistence  on  rapid 
change,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  those  In 
Rhodesa  who  believe  In  peace  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  avert  a  great  tragedy. 

United  States  policy  for  a  Just  and  durable 
Rhodesian  solution  will  therefore  rest  on 
1 0  elements: 

First,  the  United  States  declares  Its  support 
In  the  strongest  terms  for  the  proposals  made 
by  British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  on 
March  22  of  this  year:  that  independence 
must  be  preceded  by  majority  rule  which, 
in  turn,  must  be  achieved  no  later  than  two 
years  following  the  expeditious  conclusion  of 
negotiations.  We  consider  these  proposals 
a  basis  for  a  settlement  fair  to  aU  the  people 
of  Rhodesia.  We  urge  that  they  be  accepted. 

Second,  tlie  Salisbury  regime  must  under- 
stand that  it  cannot  expect  United  States 
support  either  in  diplomacy  or  in  material 
help  at  any  stage  In  Its  conflict  with  African 
states  or  African  liberation  movements.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  face  our  unrelenting 
opposition  until  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
achieved. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  take  steps  to 
fulfill  completely  Its  obligation  under  inter- 
national law  to  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  We  will  urge  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Rhodesian  chrome 
imports  to  the  United  States,  an  act  incon- 
sistent with  United  Nations  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  effort,  we  will  approach 
other  Industrial  nations  to  insure  the  strict- 
est and  broadest  international  compliance 
with  sanctions. 

Fourth,  to  insure  that  there  are  no  mls- 
perceptlons  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  In  Rhodesia,  the  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  consultations  In  black 
Africa,  wiU  communicate  clearly  and  directly 
to  the  Salisbury  regime  our  view  of  the 
urgency  of  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
leading  to  majority  rule. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  government  will 
carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  Inform  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  have  no  oflBcial  repre- 
sentation in  Rhodesia  nor  any  means  of  pro- 
viding them  with  assistance  or  protection. 
American  travelers  will  be  advised  against 
entering  Rhodesia;  American  residents  there 
will  be  urged  to  leave. 

Sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  Zambia  a  few  years 
ago,  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordance 
with  the  recent  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  closing 
of  Its  borders  with  Rhodesia  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions has  Imposed  upon  It  a  great  additional 
economic  hardship.  In  accordance  with  this 
U.N.  resolution,  the  United  States  Is  willing 
to  provide  $12.6  million  of  assistance. 

Seventh,  the  United  States — together  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations — is 
ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship  for 
any  countries  neighboring  Rhodesia  which 
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decide  to  enforce  sanctions  by  closing  their 
frontiers. 

Eighth,  humanitarian  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  have 
fled  m  distress  from  Rhodesia  Into  nelghbor- 
hig  countries.  The  United  States  will  con- 
sider sympathetically  requests  for  assistance 
for  these  refugees  by  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sloper  for  Refugees  or  other  appropriate  In- 
ternational organizations. 

Ninth,  the  world  community  should 
give  Its  support  to  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia as  they  make  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  and  Independence, 
and  should  aid  a  newly  Independent 
Zimbabwe.  To  this  end,  we  are  ready 
to  Join  with  other  Interested  nations  In 
a  program  of  economic,  technical  and  edu- 
cational assistance,  to  enable  an  Independ- 
ent Zimbabwe  to  achieve  the  progress  and 
the  place  In  the  community  of  nations  to 
which  Its  resources  and  the  talents  of  all 
Its  people  entitle  It. 

Finally,  we  state  our  conviction  that 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  should  have  a  se- 
cure future  and  civil  rights  In  a  Zimbabwe 
that  has  achieved  racial  Justice.  A  con- 
stitutional structure  should  protect  minor- 
ity rights  together  with  establishing  major- 
ity rule.  We  are  prepared  to  devote  some  of 
our  assistance  programs  to  this  objective. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  we  shall  con- 
sult closely  with  the  presidents  of  Botswana, 
Mozambique,  Tanzania  and  Zambia  .  .  .  The 
central  fact  that  I  have  come  here  to  stress 
Is  this:  The  United  States  Is  wholly  com- 
mitted to  help  bring  about  a  rapid.  Just  and 
African  solution  to  the  Issue  of  Rhodesl*. 

NAMIBIA 

Rhodesia  Is  the  most  urgent  but  by  no 
means  the  only  critical  problem  In  southern 
Africa.  The  status  of  Namibia  has  been  a 
source  of  contention  between  the  world  com- 
munity and  South  Africa  for  over  three  dec- 
ades. 

The  territory  of  South-West  Africa  turned 
Uito  a  source  of  serious  International  dis- 
cord following  World  War  II.  When  the 
United  Nations  refused  to  accede  to  South 
Africa's  proposal  for  annexation  of  the  ter- 
ritory, South  Africa  declined  to  enter  Into 
a  trusteeship  agreement,  and  since  then  has 
refused  to  recognize  tlie  United  Nations  as 
the  legal  sovereign.  In  1966,  the  Central 
Assembly  terminated  South  Africa's  man- 
date over  th«  territory.  In  1971,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  concluded  that 
South  Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia  wa.s 
illegal  and  that  It  should  withdraw. 

The  United  States  voted  for  the  1966  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution.  We  were  the  only 
major  power  to  argue  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court  that  South  African  occupation 
was  Illegal.  And  In  January  1976  the  United 
States  voted  In  favor  of  the  U.N.  resolution 
condemning  the  occupation  of  Namibia  and 
calling  for  South  Africa  to  take  specific 
steps  toward  Namibia's  self-determination 
and  Independence. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  South  African 
government's  evident  decision  to  move  Na- 
mibia toward  Independence.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  solution  can  be  found  which 
will  embody  equal  rights  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
Interests  of  all  who  live  and  work  there.  But 
we  are  concerned  that  South  Africa  has  failed 
to  aiuiounce  a  definite  timetable  for  the 
achievement  of  self-determination,  that  all 
tlie  people  and  all  political  groupings  of 
Namibia  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  part 
in  determining  the  form  of  government  they 
shall  one  day  have,  and  that  South  Africa 
continues  to  deny  the  United  Nations  Its 
proper  role  In  establishing  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 


Therefore  the  United  States  position  is  as 
follows: 

We  reiterate  our  call  upon  the  South  Afri- 
can government  to  permit  all  the  people  and 
groups  of  Namibia  to  express  their  views 
freely,  under  U.N.  supervision,  or  the  political 
future  and  constitutional  structure  of  their 
country. 

We  urge  the  South  African  government  to 
announce  a  definite  timetable  acceptable  to 
the  world  community  for  the  achievement  of 
self-determination. 

The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  work  with 
the  International  community,  and  especially 
with  African  leaders,  to  determine  ^x*at 
further  steps  would  Improve  prospects  for  a 
rapid  and  acceptable  transition  to  Namlblan 
independence.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
need  for  progress  Is  urgent. 

Once  concrete  movement  towai-d  self-de- 
termination Is  under  way,  the  United  States 
will  ease  Its  restrictions  on  trade  and  In- 
vestment In  Namibia.  We  stand  ready  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  Namibia  take  Its  rightful  place  among 
the  Independent  nations  of  the  world. 

SOUTH   AFRICA 

Apai-theld  In  South  Africa  remains  an  Issue 
of  great  concern  to  those  committed  to  racial 
justice  and  human  dignity.  .  .  .  The  world 
community's  concern  with  South  Africa  Is 
not  merely  that  racial  discrimination  exists 
there.  What  Is  unique  is  the  extent  to  which 
racial  discrimination  has  been  Institutional- 
ized, enshrined  In  law  and  made  all-pervaslve. 

No  one — Including  the  leaders  of  black 
Africa — challenges  the  right  of  white  South 
Africans  to  live  In  their  country.  They  are 
not  colonialists;  historically,  they  are  an 
African  people.  But  white  South  Africans 
must  recognize  as  well  that  the  world  will 
continue  to  Insist  that  the  Institutionalized 
separation  of  the  races  must  end.  The  United 
States  appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the 
warning  signals  of  the  past  two  years.  There 
Is  still  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  that  time — a  limit  of 
far  shorter  duration  than  was  generally  per- 
cf:ived  even  a  few  years  ago. 

A  peaceful  end  to  instltvitlonallzed  In- 
equality Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  South  Afri- 
cans. The  United  States  will  continue  to 
encourage  and  work  for  peaceful  change.  Our 
policy  toward  South  Africa  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
we  shaU  see  a  clear  evolution  toward  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  basic  human  rights 
for  all  South  Africans.  The  United  States 
will  exercise  all  Its  efforts  In  that  direction. 
We  urge  the  government  of  South  Africa 
to  make  that  premise  a  reality. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  can  show  its  dedication  to 
Africa — and  its  potential  contribution  to 
Africa — by  using  Its  Infiuence  In  Salisbury 
to  promote  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement  for 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia.  Tliis,  we  are  sure, 
woxild  be  viewed  positively  by  the  commu- 
nity of  Africa   .  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

...  No  one  who  wishes  this  continent  well 
ran  want  to  see  Africans  divided  either  be- 
tween nations  or  between  liberation  move- 
ments. Africans  cannot  want  outsiders  seek- 
ing to  Impose  solutions,  or  choosing  among 
countries  or  movements.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  does  not  seek  any  pro-American 
African  bloc  confronting  a  bloc  supporting 
any  other  power.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  support 
one  faction  of  a  liberation  movement  against 
another.  Btit  neither  should  any  other  coun- 
try pursue  hegemonlal  aspirations  or  bloc 
policies.  An  attempt  by  one  will  inevitably 
be  countered  by  the  other.  The  United  States 
therefore  supports  African  unity  and  integ- 


rity categorically  as  basic  principles  of  our 
policy. 

There  Is  no  better  guarantee  against  out- 
side pressure  fnHn  any  quarter  than  the 
determination  of  African  nations  In  defense 
of  their  own  Independence  and  unity.  You 
did  not  btiild  African  institutions  to  see  out- 
side forces  fragment  them  into  competing 
blocs.  .  .  . 

Wliat  Africa  needs  now  from  the  United 
States  is  not  exuberant  promises  or  emo- 
tional expressions  of  good  will.  What  It  needs 
is  a  concrete  program,  wiilch  I  have  sought 
to  offer  today.  So  let  us  get  down  to  business. 
Let  us  direct  our  eyes  toward  our  great 
goals — national  independence,  economic  de- 
velopment, racial  Justice — goals  that  can  be 
achieved  by  common  action. 

Africa  In  this  decade  is  a  testing  ground 
of  the  world's  conscience  and  vision,  "niat 
blacks  and  whites  live  together  In  harmony 
and  equality  is  a  moral  lmi>erative  of  our 
time.  Let  us  prove  that  these  goals  can  bo 
realized  by  human  choice,  tJiat  justice  can 
command  by  the  force  of  Its  rlghtness  In- 
stead of  by  force  of  arms. 

These  are  Ideals  that  bind  all  the  races 
of  mankind.  They  are  the  mandate  of  de- 
cency and  progress  and  peace  .  .  . 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  EARTH  ON  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  nonsense  being  tossed  around  to- 
day about  the  Panama  Canal  negotia- 
tions, It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to 
get  back  to  the  actual  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  in  Panama. 

The  options  there  are  limited.  It  is 
not  a  case  where  the  United  States  is  free 
to  do  whatever  it  wishes.  Rather  it  is  one 
of  presen'ing  a  reasonable  measure  of 
control  over  the  canal  itself  and  mini- 
mizing the  possibility  of  disruption, 
which  will  inevitably  ensue  if  we  allow 
the  issue  of  Panamanian  sovereignty  to 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  agitation  in 
Panama.  Beyond  that,  the  issue  has  be- 
come a  symbolic  one  in  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  is  looking  to  see  whether  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  treat  the 
Latins  as  equals  or  as  semicolonial  na- 
tions. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  Mon- 
day, April  26  contained  an  outstanding 
editorial  on  this  subject  under  the  head- 
line, "Jingoists  Make  Issue  of  the 
Panama  Canal."  The  complete  text  of 
the  editorial  follows  these  remarks. 

JiNGorsTS  Make  Issue  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Americans,  columnist  James  Reston  once 
remarked,     "will    do    anything    for     Latin 
America  except  read  about  it." 

This  view  was  echoed  by  WlUlam  Emer- 
son, the  last  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  before  its  fairly  recent  revlvsJ.  "The 
apathy  of  Americans  toward  Canada,"  he 
wrote,  "is  exceeded  only  by  their  apathy  to 
Latin  America." 

We  pay  occasional  attention  to  Cuba,  but 
the  quality  of  attention  Is  more  reflex  then 
reflective.  We  notice  the  Dominican  Republic 
when  we  get  Involved  In  a  war  there,  briefly 
note  revolutions  and  chronicle  the  kldnap- 
ings  of  American  businessmen.  Otherwise  it 
suffers  from  benign  neglect.  We  are  all  for 
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It  doesn't  Interfere 


X»tin  AmerlCA  so  long  as 
vltb  our  <UU7  lives. 

Tintel"t  our  mrprlse.  then,  to  discover  that 
th*  futur*  of  tb»  Panam  h  Canal  has  become 
•a  tasue  In  tha  May  1  Te  cas  presidential  pri- 
mary. Bow  many  votes  .might  b«  swung  is 
quesUonable.  but  the  met  Is  that  Ronald 
Xleagan,  in  bis  own  slmplBtic  way.  Is  accusing 
President  Ford  of  waffllqg  on  the  lasue,  and 
the  Presldant.  in  his  <lwn  way.  is  indeed 
waflUng  while  at  the  same  time  calling 
Beagan  "absolutely  irresponsible." 

COLOXIAL  CONCEPT 

Stating  the  questloii  Is  easy  enough. 
Solving  it  is  more  dlfflcflt.  The  question  Is 
who  Is  going  to  control  the  canal,  the  United 
States  or  the  Panamanlais. 

The  treaty  we  signed  back  In  1903  grants 
the  United  Stotes,  "in  ierpetiUty."  the  use 
of  648  square  miles  of  P^amanian  territory 
for  the  "construction,  zhalntenance,  opera- 
tion and  protection"  of]  the  canal  we  pro- 
posed to  build.  We  were  given  "ilghtB,  powers 
and  authority  .  .  .  which  the  United  States 
would  possess  ...  If  itiwere  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory."  In  other  words.  •xtn>- 
terrltorlallty,  a  colonial ,  concept  which  the 
United  States  has  long  abandoned  elsewhere. 

Panamanians  have  obiected  to  the  treaty 
since  the  day  It  was  signed,  and  it  has  been 
modified  several  times  sinoe.  xookOj  by 
raising  the  rent  we  pay.llt  is  now  $2.3  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  revenue^  we  collect  on  tolls 
came  to  $143  million  In  flkcal  107S. 

But  we  have  done  nojthlng  about  letting 
Panama  have  its  countrir  bade.  Three  years 
ago    the    UN    Security 
United    States    to    re1 
Panama,  and  the  UnU( 
resolution. 

We  have,  though, 
the  Panamanian  goveri 
since  riots  erupted  whi 
manlans  and  four  Amei 
we  signed  an  elght-polnl 
ciple."  the  main  points  jof  which  were  that 
sooner  or  later  Jurisdiction  will  be  returned 
to  Panama,  and  that  th^  United  States  will 
have  the  "right  of  usage  over  lands,  waters 
and  air  space  that  is  ne<Jessary  for  the  func- 
tioning, maintaining,  protection  and  defense 
of  the  canal  and  the  trsTlslt  of  vessels." 

All  of  Iiatln  America,  'naturally,  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  Panamanians.  Alejandro  Orfila, 
secretary-general  of  tl^e  Organization  of 
American  States,  last  ye^  called  the  negoti- 
ations "the  most  importstnt  Issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  lAmerica  right  now." 
Note  he  did  not  say  "fcetween  the  United 
States  and  Panama." 

A   WORLDWn  E  ISSUE 

With  the  Latin  nation  s  moving  into  closer 
alliance  with  the  Thtd  World  coimtries, 
Panamanian  sovereignty  has  become,  in  fact, 
a  worldwide  Issue. 

But  Reagan,  donning  ils  Rough  Rider  hat 
and  his  Rough  Rider  meptallty,  wants  to  end 
the  negotiations.  The  United  States,  he  says, 
must  "never"  give  up  th  s  canal  or  sovereign- 
ty over  the  zone. 

Ford  has  not  been  thit  hard  line,  biit  he 
has  waffled.  A  couple  ol  weeks  ago.  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Buniei  (who  moved  from 
Vietnam  to  Panama)  testified  before  a  House 
subcommittee  that  his  li  istructlons  called  for 
reaching  an  agreement '  to  give  up  the  Canal 
Zone  after  a  period  of  t  Ime"  and  to  give  up 
control  of  the  canal  iUself  after  a  longer 
period. 

rORO  BAC13  OFT 

This  seems  a  realistic  position.  After  all, 
the  canal  Is  nowhere  nearly  as  vital  to  U.8. 
defense  as  it  used  to  te,  and  the  canal  Is 
nowhere  as  defensible.  I^  these  days  of  suit- 
case nukes,  as  Sen.  Oal^  McOee  of  Wyoming 
put  it,  "The  littlest  gi^y  in  the  world  can 
bust  that  dam." 

But  when  word  leakeA  (Rep.  Gene  Snyder 
of  Kentucky  was   the   leaker)    of  Bunker's 


Council    urged   the 

rn    sovereignty    to 

States  vetoed  the 

^n  negotiating  wltb 
aent  since  1964,  ever 
ch  killed  20  Pana- 
cans.  Two  years  ago 
"agreement  In  prln- 


testlmony,  Tord  said  that  the  U.S.  would 
never  give  up  its  defen.se  and  operational 
rights  to  the  canal. 

Then,  last  Monday,  Ford  backed  away.  He 
told  editors  of  a  Texas  chain  of  newspapers 
that  we  would  insist  on  such  rights  only 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  new  treaty  which, 
if  ever  negotiated,  should  last  between  3S 
and  60  years. 

That  is  more  than  enough  time.  The  canal 
is  now  infinitely  more  Important,  psycho- 
logically, to  the  Panamanians  than  it  Is  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  to  both  a  throwback  to  an  eaiUw, 
more  Jingoistic  day.  To  Reagan  and  his  nq>< 
porters.  It's  Manifest  Destiny  and  the  battle- 
ship Oregon's  00-day  dash  around  Ct^9  Hbm. 
To  Panama,  It  is  American  imperialism. 

One  Is  long  dead;  the  other  we  can  do 
without. 


-i 


HOUR  OF  CRISIS  FOR 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  tbls  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  our  Nation's  unfortunate  In- 
trusion into  Angola  and  subsequent  con- 
gressional rebuttal  of  that  misguided 
policy,  Southern  Africa  has  been  much 
in  our  thoughts.  Now  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  carried  to  Africa  a  "new"  policy — the 
Lusaka  message — which  seeks  to  undo 
the  decisive  "tilt"  toward  the  white  mi- 
nority regimes  first  promulgated  during 
tiie  Nixon  administration. 

If  any  of  the  things  Mr.  Kissinger  pro- 
posed In  Lusaka  come  to  take  place,  we 
will  have  witnessed  the  Secretary's  180- 
degree  turn  on  the  critical  Issues  affect- 
ing Southern  Africa.  As  one  who  has  long 
been  calling  In  the  wOdemess  for  a  new 
African  policy  to  replace  the  former  de- 
structive direction.  I  win  closely  follow 
administration  Initiatives  to  Implement 
the  Lusaka  message.  I  will  also  closely 
monitor  the  time  frame  of  the  proposed 
changes. 

But  there  are  other  voices  besides  Mr. 
Kissinger's  which  should  be  heard  sund 
heralded.  These  are  the  courageous  voices 
of  black  men  and  women  who  live  in 
Southern  Africa  and  dare  to  speak  out 
despite  the  hanging  cloud  of  police  har- 
assment and  political  detention.  One  such 
voice  is  that  of  Chief  Buthelezl  of  the 
KwEiZulu  people  to  whom  millions  listen 
throughout  South  Africa.  We  should 
listen  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Con- 
gress: 
In   This   AppROAcmNO   Hotm   of   Christ — a 

Message    to    South    Apbica    From    Black 

South  Africa,  Speech  to  Africans  at  the 

Jabttlani  Amphitheatre — Soweto,  Sunday, 

M.\RCH    14,    1976 
(By  Umntwana  Mangosuthu  G.  Buthelezl) 

My  dead  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Africa,  I 
greet  you  in  the  name  of  Mother  Africa,  and 
In  the  name  of  Freedom. 

I  have  had  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Soweto 
for  quite  a  few  years,  and  this  Is  one  of 
a  number  of  these,  but  I  dare  say  that  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  if  we  look 
at  it  La  the  context  of  the  present  poUtlcal 
climate  in  Southern  Africa. 

It  Is  almost  a  year  since  we  last  met  here. 
I  thank  the  God  of  oiir  forefathers,  and  all 
the  Saints  of  Africa  for  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  you  once  again  on  this  spot.  I  thank 
the  members  of  Inkatha  yeNkululeko  ye- 
Slzwe,    our    Nalional    Ctiltural    Liberation 


Movement,  for  making  arrangements  far 
all  of  us  to  keep  this  tryst  (for  thla  Is  wluut 
it  Is) ,  which  we  as  Blacks  have  with  desttny. 
I  thank  my  brother  and  Comrade,  QitMoa 
Thula  for  his  role  in  the  setting  up  of  todays 
meeting. 

Last  year,  on  the  22nd  of  January.  I  Issued 
a  friendly  warning  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Vorster  that  if  we  as  Blacks  did  not  reach 
fulfilment  through  his  policies  as  appeared 
to  me.  to  be  the  case,  that  we  would  have 
no  option  but  have  unrest  and  possible  civil 
disobedience.  I  did  so  with  aU  the  respon- 
sibility In  the  World,  as  I  sensed  the  euphoria 
that  pervaded  the  whole  of  White  South 
Africa,  as  a  result  of  the  Prime  Minister's  so- 
called  Detente  policy.  WhDst  I  encouraged 
Its  pursuance.  I  pointed  out  its  inevitable 
iMUikruptcy.  If  It  was  not  correlated  with 
detente  moves  within  South  Africa  Itself.  I 
recall  that  I  was  chided  by  the  White  press 
for  what  they  Judged  as  rashness  on  my  partj 
Some  even  intepreted  my  warning  to  the 
Prime  Rflnteter  as  threats.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  my  words  were  not  meant  to 
bo  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
things.  Some  White  South  Africans  even  saw 
my  warnings  as  further  evidence  of  what 
happens  when  a  kalllr  has  forgotten  his  place. 
A  place  not  assigned  for  us  by  the  Almighty, 
but  which  onxT  White  Countrymen  have  as- 
signed for  ns  for  generations  through  the 
only  power  they  have  used  to  maintain  the 
statue  quo,  which  Is  through  the  barrel  of 
the  gun. 

I  have  had  two  interviews  In  the  past  three 
years  at  Ministerial  level,  at  which  I  was  told 
In  no  imcertaln  terms  of  how  irresponsible 
my  utterances  were,  on  the  inevitability  of 
violence  in  this  Country,  if  we  blacks  were 
continually  denied  human  rights.  On  each 
occasion,  I  made  It  quite  clear  that  when  I 
spoke  as  I  did,  it  was  because  I  was  hoping 
that  violence  could  be  warded  off,  as  a  result 
of  my  warnings,  and  that  I  was  not  In  fact 
advocating  violence  as  my  accusers  alleged 
at  the  time.  Despite  the  present  euphoria 
about  the  Imminence  of  balkanlsed  inde- 
pendence in  some  of  our  South  African  Re- 
serves, there  Is  not  even  a  ripple  in  the  pen 
as  far  as  the  sharing  of  power  and  decision- 
making by  all  South  Africans,  is  concerned. 

I  would  be  curious  to  know  If  the  Prime 
Minister  and  all  the  people  who  condemned 
me,  particularly  certain  sections  of  both  the 
English  and  Afrlkaan  press,  at  the  time,  still 
think  my  warnings  were  a  symptom  of  gross 
Irresponsibility  on  my  part. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  today  we  meet  In 
what  Is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  South  African  history.  After  a 
300  year  white  presence  In  our  land,  we  find 
not  much  for  our  Comfort.  We  have  been 
through  150  years  of  white  domination,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  66  years  of  oppres- 
sion. All  this  has  been  taken  as  a  South 
African  way  of  life,  indeed  Die  pad  van  Suld 
Afrlka.  This  has  always  been  made  perpe- 
trated against  us  in  the  name  of  Western 
democracy,  and  Christian  Civilization,  by 
White  manipulation  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  members  of  the  Assembly.  Despite 
all  this  length  of  time  during  which  status 
quo  has  reigned,  we  find  today  more  than 
ever  that  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apartheid  Society  have  been  shaken.  After 
more  than  10  years  of  scorn  and  ridicule  of 
Prime  Minister  MacMlUan's,  "Winds  of 
change"  warning,  who  can  deny  today  that 
these  winds  of  change  are  blowing  not  North 
or  West  of  us,  but  right  on  our  borders? 

Prime  Minister  Vorster's  detente  policy 
has  not  succeeded.  Not  only  has  it  not  suc- 
ceeded but  White  South  Africa  has  burnt 
her  fingers  in  Angola.  There  was  a  scream 
of  applause  throughout  South  Africa,  and 
outside  when  South  African  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Zimbabwe.  But  we  have 
seen  In  a  matter  of  months  that  score  erased 
by  South  Africa  herself  from  the  score-board, 
through  her  Angolan  connection.  The  pace 
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of  events  and  the  struggle  for  liberation  In 
Southern  Africa  Lb  gaining  momentum,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Country's  all-White  Parlia- 
ment cannot  dictate  events  in  Namibia  for 
very  much  longer.  Mr.  Vorster's  influence  In 
Zimbabwe  has  proven  to  be  less  influential 
than  his  Black  counterparts.  What  do  we  see 
hU  around  us?  Our  White  Countrymen  are 
developing  a  war  psychosis,  and  are  in  the 
very  real  danger  of  retreating  Into  a  last 
.stand  White  laager.  Indeed  both  at  street 
level  and  at  Ministerial  level  White  South 
Africau.s  are  heard  In  private  conversations, 
boasting  of  their  state  of  preparedness  and 
of  the  sophistication  of  their  armaments. 
True  enough  there  have  been  some  voices 
even  at  Ministerial  level  pointing  out  that 
these  things  are  not  good  enough  without 
the  moral  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  But  these  same  voices  are  made 
inconsequential  by  actions  in  Angola  and 
the  reluctance  of  White  South  Africa  to 
.share  power  with  us. 

Every  hoiu*  of  the  day,  the  time  Is  draw- 
ing nearer,  when  we  will  see  White  South 
Africa's  enemies  encamped  on  South  Africa's 
borders.  It  is  getting  apparent  every  day 
that  what  were  seen  as  Mr.  Vorster's  very 
gallant  attempts  to  keep  Black  buffer  states, 
which  do  not  cooperate  from  surrounding 
South  Africa,  are  proving  to  be  a  dismal 
failure. 

I  know  as  I  have  indicated  earlier  today 
that  the  Prime  Minister  will  no  doubt  If 
I  am  to  Judge  by  his  past  attitudes,  going 
lo  think,  with  many  White  South  African's 
that  I  am  speaking  as  I  do,  may  be  because 
I  am  a  kafflr  who  has  forgotten  hts  place. 
This  thought  makes  many  White  South 
Africans  mad,  as  there  is  nothing  they  loathe 
as  a  kafflr  who  has  not  been  successfully 
kept  in  his  place.  To  tolerate  this  would  be 
to  promote  a  process  of  ant-eating  at  the 
very  foundations  of  the  South  African  way 
of  life.  There  are  many  White  elections  we 
have  seen  in  our  lifetime  which  have  been 
fought  on  the  basis  of  who  can  best  keep 
the  kaffir  In  his  place.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
or  anyone  should  consider  my  utterances  here 
today  as  Irresponsible,  my  answer  to  such  a 
charge  would  be,  surely  had  this  not  been 
their  attitude  what  precluded  the  Prime 
Minister  from  consulting  me  about  his  so- 
called  detente  policy.  In  the  light  of  my  con- 
tacts in  Black  Africa?  I  think  It  Is  about 
time  the  Prime  Minister  and  White  South 
Africa  as  a  whole,  realise  that  they  cannot 
expect  support  from  Black  South  Africans 
in  their  White  struggle  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  white  dominance  In  Southern  Africa. 
Mr.  Vorster  did  not  bother  to  consvilt  a 
single  black  leader  on  his  detente  Initia- 
tives. If  he  thinks  he  can  disdain  Black 
opinion  In  this  way  and  then  hope  that 
Blacks  wlU  offer  themselves  to  be  cannon 
fodder,  I  think  that  this  Is  a  grave  mistake. 
As  I  have  reminded  you,  I  told  Mr.  Vorster 
and  the  World  In  January  last  year,  that 
unless  detente  began  at  home.  It  would  not 
succeed  across  our  borders.  He  has  excluded 
Blacks  from  the  National  decision-making 
machinery  of  the  Country  Just  like  his  pred- 
ecesfsors  in  office.  He  has  thus  excluded 
Blacks  from  the  process  by  which  foreign 
policy  Ls  determined.  By  excluding  us  in  this 
way  he  has  excluded  us  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  his  National  policies  work 
and  making  his  foreign  policy  effective. 

South  Africa  has  a  place  in  Southern  Af- 
rica. In  fact  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
pa.st.  It  has  a  very  Important  role  to  play  In 
the  Continent  of  Africa.  My  brothers  and 
sisters,  history  now  demands,  that  we  take 
our  rightful  place  in  Africa.  History  also 
demands,  however,  that  what  is  South  Af- 
rica's rightful  place  should  be  determined 
bv  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Country. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  call  for  a  White 
change  of  heart.  I  say  so  well  remembering 


the  words  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  whose  words 
ever  ring  In  my  ears  these  days.  In  his  voy 
Introduction  to  his  "An  Essay  on  Libera- 
tion", he  states: 

"For  the  World  of  human  freedom  cannot 
be  buUt  by  the  established  Societies,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  may  streamline  and  ra- 
tionalize their  dominion.  Their  class  struc- 
ture and  the  perfected  controls  required  to 
sustain  it,  generate  needs,  satisfactions,  and 
values  which  reproduce  the  servitude  of  the 
human  existence.  The  'voluntary'  servitude 
(voluntary  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  introjected  into 
the  individuals),  which  Justifies  benevolent 
masters,  can  be  broken  only  through  a  po- 
litical practice  which  reaches  the  roots  of 
containment  and  contentment  In  the  Infra- 
structure of  man,  a  political  practice  of  me- 
thodical disengagement  from  and  refusal  of 
the  Establishment,  aiming  at  a  radical  trans- 
valuation  of  values.  Such  a  practice  Involves 
a  break  with  the  famUlar,  the  routine  ways 
of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  understanding 
things  so  that  the  organism  may  become 
receptive  to  the  potential  forms  of  a  non- 
aggressive,  non-exploltatlve  World. 

No  matter  how  remote  from  these  notions 
the  rebellion  may  be,  no  matter  how  great 
the  distance  between  the  middle  class  revolt 
in  the  metropoles  and  the  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  wretched  of  the  earth — com- 
mon to  them  la  the  depth  of  the  Refuaal. 
It  makes  them  reject  the  rules  of  the  game 
that  is  rigged  against  them,  the  ancient 
strategy  of  patience  and  persuasion,  the  re- 
liance on  the  Good  WUl  in  the  Establish- 
ment, its  false  and  Inunoral  comforts,  its 
cruel  affluence".  In  ^Ite  of  these  words,  I 
repeat  that  I  still  believe  that  it  Lb  stlU  not 
too  late  to  call  for  a  White  change  of  heart. 
I  believe  this  not  beca\ise  I  think  that 
Whites  are  going  to  have  a  sudden  spasm 
of  benevolence  towards  blacks,  I  believe  that 
now  that  the  Whites  can  see  the  writing  on 
the  wall  and  that  surely  they  can  now 
realise  that  the  Country  must  move  towards 
majority  rule. 

It  Is  this  single  principle  that  is  central 
to  any  question  to  do  with  Southern  Africa's 
politics.  This  is  the  burning  question  in 
Namibia.  This  is  the  burning  question  In 
Zimbabwe,  as  much  as  it  has  been  the  burn- 
ing question  in  Mocambique  and  Angola. 
And  as  you  aU  know  before  other  Countries 
became  Independent,  it  was  the  burning 
question  in  every  other  African  State. 

I  realise  i^at  I  am  doing  here  today,  by 
saying  these  things  as  I  do.  These  are  very 
blunt  wtwds,  but  at  this  point  in  time  they 
have  got  to  be  said.  If  they  were  not  said,  I 
would  not  be  responsible.  If  no  one  amongst 
almost  18  million  of  us  said  them,  history 
would  Judge  all  of  us  who  are  living  at  this 
time,  very  harshly.  Those  who  have  ears  to 
hear  what  I  say  wUl  understand  that  I  am 
offering  a  Black  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
Whites  of  South  Africa.  Tes,  it  is  a  black 
hand,  but  it  is  still  a  hand  of  friendship,  I 
would  like  to  stress. 

Our  White  Society  Is  a  sick  Society.  You 
all  know  that  serious  maladies  call  for  pain- 
ful surgery,  If  that  is  necessary  to  save  life. 
South  Africa's  malady  Is  the  refusal  of  the 
Whites  to  share  power  with  Blacks.  Now  it  is 
otir  turn  to  tell  them  that  Whites  In  this 
Country  can  only  do  one  thing  to  help  them- 
selves and  they  can  do  only  one  thing  to 
help  us  to  help  them.  They  must  be  prepared 
to  share  power.  This  must  be  said  and  it  falls 
to  my  lot  to  say  this  today. 

I  have  great  expectations  about  my  address 
today  because  I  am  going  to  speak  on  your 
behalf.  I  am  going  to  express  yotu*  concerns 
and  I  am  going  to  talk  with  the  Black  voice  of 
South  Africa.  The  Apartheid  Society  nur- 
tured with  a  plethora  of  discriminatory  laws 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Cenutry,  which 
we  blacks  despise,  has  already  been  overtaken 
by  history.  In  this  eleventh  hour.  In  tbls  last 
hour,  some  things  need  to  be  said  in  this 


Country.  They  need  to  be  said  by  Blacks  and 
they  need  to  be  said  very  clearly  and  in  un- 
equivocal terms. 

No  man  must  be  able  to  say  that  they  did 
not  know,  that  they  did  not  realize,  that  they 
did  not  understand.  It  Is  my  erperience  that 
Whites  do  not  In  fact  look  mto  the  future. 
The  future  they  are  creating  Is  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.  It  is  ironical  that  the  Prime 
Minister  must  have  had  this  m  mind  when 
he  spelled  the  alternative  to  detente,  almost 
in  those  words,  as  "too  ghastly  to  contem- 
plate". We  Blacks  can  look  Into  the  futurt;. 
In  the  Black  future  there  Is  hope,  there  is 
liberation  and  there  Is  the  realisation  of 
human  dignity. 

We  Blacks  are  concerned  first  and  fore- 
most with  liberation.  We  want  to  be  free 
from  oppression.  We  want  to  be  free  from 
the  stigma  of  being  unworthy  of  fuU  Citizen- 
ship or  of  being  only  worthy  of  only  fourth 
class  Citizenship  and  unworthy  ol  having  a 
real  vote  in  the  Country  of  our  birth.  We 
want  to  be  free  to  be  eqttal  to  aU  other  men. 
We  want  to  be  free  to  participate  in  majority 
decisions  about  the  future  of  our  Country 
and  our  common  destmy  with  other  South 
Africans. 

We  disdain  the  political  role  into  which 
the  White  minority  has  relegated  us.  The 
white  minority  has  foisted  on  us  political 
circumstances  which  make  a  mockery  of  our 
dignity  and  our  responsibility. 

Because  we  have  no  Schools  other  than 
those  grudgingly  granted  to  us,  we  have  no 
education  other  than  by  the  Inferior  facili- 
ties given  to  us.  We  can  make  no  real  decision 
even  on  what  language  should  be  used  to 
teach  our  children  here.  We  have  no  place  to 
live  other  than  the  monotonous  drab  bouse.s 
given  for  our  use  here  In  a  place  like  Soweto. 
We  have  no  Jobs  other  than  those  given  to 
us  by  frightened  Whites,  whose  Insecurity 
makes  them  fear  competition  on  a  man  to 
man  basis. 

We  have  no  black  admmistratlon  other 
than  those  provided  by  a  frightened  Govern- 
ment who  will  not  allow  us  Blacks  to  com- 
pete with  positions  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  merit.  In  the  Constituencies  of 
South  Africa. 

We  have  no  choice  b\it  to  live  where  the 
Whites  say  you  must  live,  do  the  work  which 
the  Whites  say  you  can  do.  Tou  cannot  choose 
where  to  live.  Tour  children  are  not  free  U> 
pursue  their  own  lives  and  choose  their  own 
careers. 

I  sympathise  with  you  my  Brothers  and 
Sisters  because  Just  like  you,  I  am  not  free. 
Like  you,  I  do  what  I  can.  Together  we  suffer 
oppression.  Together  we  must  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression. 

The  whole  World  must  be  told  what  we  de- 
spise what  some  people  ephemlstlcally  call 
'Separate  Development'  or  'Separate  free- 
doms', which  we  know  to  be  nothing  more 
no  less  than  White  Baaskap.  South  Africa  is 
one  Country,  It  has  one  desttay  and  It  In  fact 
has  one  economy.  Those  who  are  attempting 
to  divide  the  land  of  our  birth,  are  attempt- 
ing to  stem  the  tide  of  history,  Just  as  King 
Canute  played  with  sand.  In  a  puerile  at- 
tempt to  ward  off  the  waves  of  the  sea.  They 
are  mistaken  men.  and  are  fighting  against 
the  force  of  history  that  began  marchmg 
across  Africa  In  the  1960's  and  which  has  all 
but  reached  South  Africa's  borders  by  1976. 
They  act  like  puny  men.  They  have  not  got 
the  strength  to  hold  history  back.  History  will 
triumph  over  apartheid.  It  wlU  triiunph  be- 
cause In  the  final  analysis  history  Is  made 
by  majorities  and  not  by  minorities.  Minor- 
ities cannot  prevaU  forever.  Nowhere  in  the 
World  have  minorities  prevailed  against  the 
majority  hidefinltely.  The  minority  in  our 
Country  have  already  lost  their  grip  on  real- 
ity. They  cannot  succeed  for  very  much 
longer. 

Let  tis  look  at  what  they  have  already  lost. 

The  policy  pursued  by  successive  govern- 
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mants  In  South  Africa  ilnce  1910,  have  in 
bnwd  terms  pursued  rather  single  mlndedly 
s  policy  designed  to  Increase  and  protect  the 
position  of  the  prlvile^d  minority  power 
elite.  While  politics  hasT  always  been  about 
squabbles  among  the  elitists  who  vie  with 
each  other  for  being  top  tog  In  Championing 
the  rich  and  suppressing  the  poor. 

White  policy  In  SouthlAfrica  has  for  dec- 
ades been  leading  to  the  I  present  position  la 
which : 

1.  Political  treachery!  stalks  the  land. 
Treachery  by  the  Government,  secret  police, 
bribery,  manipulation,  Idetentlon  without 
trial.  Banning  of  people^  banning  of  orga 
nizations  are  political  tr 
majority  of  South  Afri^ 

2.  Con.4tltutlonally  am 
politics  of  constructive 
IMXSlble  In  oxir  Country  !lf  the  Oovemment 
persists  in  Its  headlong  pkinge  Into  what  will 
amount  to  political  stupidity. 

3.  The  machinery  of  (Oppression  which  is 
the  most  subversive  elezx^nt  in  our  Coiintry 
does  not  malce  It  poesibl 
Jorlty  of  the  Country  to 
in  the  corridors  of  po 
meaningful  wielding  of 

Since  1910  succeiislve  I  governments  have 
planted  seeds  of  destruction  In  out  Country. 
We  Blacks  do  not  believe  that  the  Social  and 
moral  tatters  of  elitism  lias  produced  out  of 
the  fabric  of  our  Socletk  can  be  defended 
morally  or  theologically.  Nor  can  this  tat- 
tered Society  be  defended  morally  or  theo- 
logically. Nor  can  this  tat  ered  Society  be  de- 
fended militarily  in  a  situation  of  real  con- 
flict. The  majority  of  Bit  cka  will  not  find  It 
In  their  hearts  to  die  on  the  Country's  bor- 
ders to  defend  a  system  which  Is  to  them 
morally  repugnant.  A  si  stem  which  dehu- 
manises them,  and  which  mocks  Ckxl  Al- 
mighty for  creating  us  Blacks,  also  In  his 
Image. 

When  we  Blacks  look  a1  Africa,  and  South- 
em  Africa  in  particular,  we  desire  to  take 
our  place  with  our  BlaciL  Brothers  in  their 
new  World. 

We,  the  majority  of  Blacks,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  our  libeittlon.  Until  we  are 
liberated  we  are  hog  tle<i  We  are  concerned 
with  our  liberation  not  ^ecause  we  want  to 
exploit  the  white  elite  iq  the  way  In  which 
they  have  exploited  us  lor  generations.  We 
«re  primarily  concerned  with  our  liberation 
because  we  want  to  play  {a  constructive  role 
for  everybody.  We  have  sien  enough  oppres- 
sion In  this  land  we  lov^.  We  will  not  per- 
petuate oppression.  We  wfint  to  live  In  peace, 
and  we  will  want  to  pursue  policies  which 
will  bring  peace  in  our  latod.  as  well  as  peace 
between  the  States  of  Southern  Africa.  I 
know  that  to  many  of  iiy  White  Country- 
men these  words  will  be  interpreted  as  If  I 
am  advocating  for  a  revolution.  This  In  It- 
self Is  inevitable,  but  U.  the  words  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kenn  sdy: 

"A  revolution  is  coiling — a  revolution 
which  will  be  peaceful  if  ve  are  wise  enough; 
Compassionate  if  we  car;  enough;  Success- 
ful If  we  are  fortunate  e  Qough;  but  revolu- 
tion which  is  coming  wl  ether  we  will  it  or 
not.  We  can  affect  its  cl  aracter;  we  cannot 
alter  its  Inevitability." 

It  is  entirely  up  to  '\  mite  South  Africa 
whether  the  revolution  tl  At  is  unfolding  will 
be  peaceful  or  bloody. 

Black  responsibility  and  Black  Contribu- 
tions to  peace  can  only  ci  »me  after  liberation 
!n  South  Africa.  This  llb(  ration  is  not  possi- 
ble within  the  context  of  apartheid  Society. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  j  rove  to  me  that  the 
majority  of  Blacks  do  ir  fact  want  the  so- 
called  independence  which  is  offered  to  our 
Reserves  now  called  'Hon  .elands'.  The  people 
who  have  elected  me  ha  ire  so  far  given  me 
no  mandate  to  opt  for  of  the  so-called  Home- 
land. They  are  so  far  i  nequlvocal  in  this 
st«ind.  The  majority  of  Mack  people  do  not 
want  to  abandon  their  birth  right.  They 
have   toiled  for  generat  ona  to  create  the 
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wealth  of  South  Africa.  They  Intend  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Wealth  of  the  land. 

When  I  speak  for  my  people  In  this  par- 
ticular matter,  I  speak  also  for  the  majority 
of  Blacks  La  the  Country. 

No  single  Black  leader  will  dare  go  to  his 
people  to  decide  the  Independence  issue  on 
the  basis  of  s  referendum.  This  in  itself 
speaks  volumes.  Some  people  are  prone  to 
mis-assess  the  Black  political  scene.  Because 
there  is  conflict  among  Black  groups  they  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  an  underlying  Black 
Solidarity  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
liberation. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  you  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  there  is  no  room  for  division 
among  oiirselves  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  liberation.  Those  who  thumb  the 
drums  of  division  eitlier  on  the  basis  of 
ideology  ethnicity  or  on  rural  or  urban  basis, 
are  either  wittingly  or  \inwlttingly  misguided 
tools  of  the  oppressors  or  naive  and  danger- 
ous political  babies  who  have  not  yet  begun 
to  know  what  the  black  man's  struggle  is 
about. 

The  divisions  that  appear  to  be  among  us 
are  only  debates  about  the  methods  whlcb 
should  be  employed  In  order  to  liberate  our- 
selves. Oovemment  departments  and  Oov- 
emment OfDciala  have  attempted  to  exploit 
the  apparent  divisions  In  Black  Society.  In 
doing  so  they  have  dramatised  and  sharp- 
ened the  Black  debate  on  liberation. 

Beyond  these  debating  divisions  which 
within  limits,  can  be  responsible  and  healthy, 
there  are  those  who  attempt  to  further 
individual  and  secular  interests.  Every  So- 
ciety has  its  ratio  of  such  people  and  soeh 
people  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course.  We 
are  speaking  about  the  tsw*  majority  of 
Blacks,  however,  when  we  say  the  Blacks 
are  united  in  their  opposition  to  apartheid 
and  its  consequences. 

Beyond  any  divisions  wlilch  appear  to  be 
present  In  Black  Society,  there  is  a  unity 
based  on  a  deep-rooted  Black  Nationalism. 
Black  Nationalism  will  yet  be  shown  to  be 
a  determinant  force  in  South  African  poli- 
tics. It  is  a  reality  which  political  theoreti- 
cians cannot  verbalise  out  of  existence. 

The  bricks  of  black  Nationalism  are  many 
and  varied. 

There  are  ethnic  groups,  there  are  tribes, 
there  are  trade  unions,  drama  Societies,  Black 
Church  groups.  Student  Organizations,  cul- 
tural groups  and  many  others. 

In  all  these  groups  a  new  mood  is  emerg- 
ing. The  events  in  Mocamblque  and  Angela 
and  similar  Impending  events  in  Zimbabwe 
and  Namibia  have  brought  a  new  sense  of 
National  awareness  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  South  Africa's  Blacks.  This  should  how- 
ever be  not  allowed  to  make  us  lose  the  oool 
heads  that  have  helped  us  survive  all  the 
oppression,  over  so  many  generations.  To  lose 
one's  head  Is  to  be  lost  to  the  enemy.  It 
can  in  fact  amount  to  delivering  ourselves  to 
our  enemies  few  slaughter  at  their  pleasure. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  say  what  we  think  of 
government  policies.  Some  of  us  have  never 
ever  been  afraid  to  say  so,  and  so  no  one 
can  accuse  us  of  trying  to  cash  in  on  the 
present  fluidity  in  the  Southern  African  po- 
litical situation. 

Therefore  we  tell  the  Prime  Minister  today 
that  the  policies  of  his  Oovemment  are  un- 
acceptable to  us,  we  tell  him  that  he  will 
never  i>ersuade  the  majority  of  us  to  accept 
his  policies  because  we  all  Icnow  that — 

The  government's  economic  policy  Is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  the  privileged  position 
of  Whites. 

The  Governments  Social  policy  makes  hu- 
miliating assumptions  about  the  Black  man's 
dignity. 

The  Government's  political  policy  Is  the 
moat  around  besieged  white  self-interest. 

The  Government's  foreign  policy  pursue 
ends  which  support  apartheid  and  discrim- 
ination. 


We  Blacks  must  continue  to  tell  the  World 
where  we  stand  In  regard  to  such  kind  of 
policies. 

We  want  to  go  beyond  Just  negative  criti- 
cisms of  the  Apartheid  Society  we  so  despise. 
What  is  needed  urgently,  is  that  we  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  provide  alternative 
policies  for  olu-  Country.  If  we  do  not  do  this, 
history  will  catch  us  flat-footed. 

I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  hold  a  series  of  representative  Na- 
tional Conventions  representing  all  shades 
of  black  opinion. 

I  have  called  for  a  Black  National  Con- 
vention on  economic  matters.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  this  Convention  takes  place  in 
August,  if  all  goes  as  planned. 

I  also  think  that  it  Is  warranted  to  call 
for  a  National  Convention  on  the  so-called 
homeland  independence  Issue. 

I  also  call  for  a  National  Convention  on 
South  Africa's  foreign  policy. 

Let  us  treat  each  of  these  areas  of  Black 
concern  independently  and  in  depth. 

Let  lis  do  for  ourselves  what  Mr.  Vorster's 
White  Parliament  does  not  do  for  us.  This 
White  Parliament  does  not  aind  cannot  serve 
the  best  intere.sts  of  Blacks.  It  is  no>w  time 
for  the  Blacks  of  the  Country  to  recognise 
that  In  the  divide  and  rule  policy  of  the 
government,  no  provision  is  made  for  Blacks 
to  enter  into  the  decision-making  process 
on  crucial  national  issues  which  aSect  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  wait  for  Mr.  Vorster's  govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  Black  decision- 
making at  the  National  level.  He  has  said 
bluntly  and  I  may  say  efiTectively,  that  he 
will  never  do  so  as  long  as  he  and  his  party 
are  at  the  helm  of  South  African  Affairs.  He 
said  this  to  us  on  the  22nd  of  Janxiary  1975, 
as  I  told  you  last  year.  We  must  therefore 
act  unilaterally  in  defining  South  Africa's 
policies.  It  is  the  policies  we  Blacks  define 
that  will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  our 
Brothers  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  many  other 
quarters  of  the  World. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  will  invite  interna- 
tional Speakers  to  these  Conventions.  We 
will  hear  their  wisdom.  We  will  then  close 
our  doors  and  go  Into  a  Black  caucus  where 
we  will  deliberate  among  ourselves. 

It  has  been  reiterated  over  and  over  again 
by  Government  Spokesmen  that  there  is 
peace  and  stability  in  South  Africa,  llils 
fact  makes  me  assume  that  they  ought  to 
welcome  a  series  of  National  Black  Conven- 
tions and  they  ought  not  to  binder  us  in 
our  plans  to  get  together  in  order  to  talk 
about  our  Country,  and  otir  future,  which  Is 
tied  up  with  their  own.  At  this  time  I  should 
assume  that  there  should  even  be  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  want  to 
know  what  Is  the  black  consensus  on  crucial 
Issues.  I  expect  that  speakers  we  may  invite 
from  outside  to  address  us  will  have  no 
problems  in  getting  Into  the  Covmtry.  I  say 
this  with  such  certainty  as  I  feel  certain 
that  the  Government  cannot  niLsjudge  the 
mood  of  our  people  at  this  time. 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  am  the  last 
peirson  to  beat  the  drums  of  racial  tension. 
I  am  only  being  constructive  and  responsible 
despite  the  racial  tension  that  Imposed  gov- 
ernment policies  created  in  this  beautiful 
land  of  so  much  plenty. 

It  Is  high  time  the  privileged  in  this  Coun- 
try heard  the  voice  of  the  underprivileged. 
They  have  failed  to  do  this  so  far.  Theirs,  is 
I  am  afraid,  a  willful  failure.  It  is  this  wUlful 
persistence  In  Social  and  political  stupidity 
which  Is  productive  of  despair  and  anger 
which  In  turn  create  racial  tension.  These 
have  seeds  of  our  ovim  self-destruction. 

This  is  the  Country  of  our  birth  and  in  our 
Country  there  is  only  one  majority.  I  see 
very  serious  problems  arising  in  the  very 
near  future  If  the  Government's  policies  re- 
sult in  a  Black  majority  rejecting  the  con- 
tributions from  the  White  minority.  It  is 
good  that  black  Nationalism  born  in  1912  in 
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Bloemfontein  with  the  fouudlug  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress,  has  had  a  fillip  with 
the  emergence  of  black  consciousness.  It  Is 
only  through  these  factors  that  the  dignity  of 
the  blackman  so  trodden  underfeet  for  so 
long,  can  be  salvaged.  This  dignity  must  re- 
ceive the  dignity  it  deserves.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  operative  majority  in  this  Country 
will  be  a  Multi-racial  majority.  I  have  not 
yet  despaired,  despite  so  much  that  is  cer- 
tainly nought  for  o\ir  comfort.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve for  one  moment  that  God  created  men 
to  be  divided  among  themselves.  There  was 
no  apartheid  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and 
there  is  no  apartheid  In  Heaven.  Why  should 
there  be  Apartheid  In  between?  The  Son  of 
God  who  came  to  save  the  World,  is  described 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  as  a  man  who  was 
despised.  Who  knows  as  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  asked  when  he  visited  South 
Africa  what  if  God  IDmself  Is  black? 

Let  the  Church  in  South  Africa  support 
the  move  of  the  majority  In  their  movement 
towards  constructive  unity.  The  Church  has 
ill  the  ptist  only  paid  lip  service  to  this  ideal. 
Some  chiirches  have  not  even  done  that 
much.  It  is  perhaps  true  for  Black  Chris- 
tians to  recognise  that  they  have  to  take  the 
lead  at  National  level.  There  may  be  proteste 
from  some  White  Churchmen,  when  they 
hear  what  I  have  said  today  about  the 
Church.  My  answer  to  these  protests  is  that 
the  Church  is  rapidly  losing  credibility 
among  Blacks  in  South  Africa.  If  Churches 
are  convinced  that  they  have  acted  properly, 
then  they  have  only  convinced  themselves. 
The  Church  has  not  been  effective  in  their 
support  for  the  Black  liberation  struggle. 
I  do  admit  that  there  have  been  outstanding 
individual  Churchmen  who  have  witnessed. 
I  say  again  that  it  is  time  for  Black  Christians 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

The  Church  must  take  active  steps  to- 
wards reconciliation  In  this  Country  before 
it  is  too  late.  There  will  be  no  true  recon- 
ciliation until  the  Blacks  are  Liberated.  In 
this  matter  the  Churches  must  act  with 
conviction  and  what  is  more  they  must  act 
in  ptiblic. 

Let  the  people  be  free.  Let  the  land  be  free 
and  let  tlie  Church  be  free.  In  Apartheid 
Society  people  are  divided  against  each  other 
and  the  Church  is  torn  by  Conflicts.  In  the 
name  of  God  let  us  put  our  priorities  in 
their  proper  order.  In  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  Chiurchmen  must  support  the 
Black  struggle  for  liberation.  I  have  In  the 
past  called  upon  the  Whites  to  come  to  their 
Bcnses.  I  even  offered  tliem  a  federal  for- 
mula which  mapped  out  their  road  towards 
responsible  government.  The  Whites  are 
politically  underdeveloped  and  they  need  as- 
sistance. Tlie  federal  formula  I  offered  them 
was  the  assistance  they  need  If  they  are  to 
develop  pollticsaiy.  This  was  a  compromise 
proposal.  I  must  say  now,  and  I  must  say 
with  considerable  emphasis  that  such  recon- 
ciUatory  offers  as  were  contained  in  my  fed- 
eral formula  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
offer  in  the  Southern  Africa  which  is  now 
emerging. 

We  Blacks  tell  the  Whites  that  Mocam- 
blque and  Angola  are  watershed  events  in 
Africa's  history.  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia  will 
in  the  very  near  futin-e  broaden  that  water- 
shed. 

South  Africa  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
I  implore  the  Whites  to  turn  away  from  the 
kind  of  future  the  Government's  present 
policies  are  creating.  Tiiat  kind  of  future  is 
"too  phastly  to  contemplate". 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  when  I  lie  awake, 
wide-eyed  and  staring  because  I  am  thinking 
about  you  and  your  suffering,  many  things 
come  into  my  thoughts.  In  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  I  lie  awake,  I  know  that 
tJ'.ousands  upon  thousands  of  you  get  up  In 
the  dark  to  get  on  crowded  buses  and 
crowded  trains  to  go  to  do  a  menial  Job  for 
what  in  most  cases,  is  a  pittance.  I  know 
nicst  of  yo\i   work  without  security  and  so- 


cial benefits.  I  know  that  you  are  denied 
real  trade  Unions  and  I  know  you  are 
exploited. 

As  I  lie  awake  at  night,  I  know  many  of 
you  also  lie  awake  because  you  are  cold,  be- 
cause you  ai'e  hungry,  because  your  child  Is 
sick,  because  you  are  worried.  I  know  you 
are  worried  about  your  children,  I  know  you 
are  worried  about  tomorrow's  food  and  to- 
morrow's rent.  I  know  you  feel  anger  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  Improv- 
ing yovir  circumstances. 

My  message  to  you  is  that  history  has 
overtaken  apartheid.  There  is  hope  for  the 
the  future.  Justice  will  prevail,  and  you  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  building  of  a  better  South  Africa. 

My  message  to  you,  however,  is  also  that 
there  is  no  magic  formula  to  change  the 
parade  ground  of  the  present  Racist  Regime, 
into  a  garden  of  Eden  overnight.  It  was  the 
sweat  of  the  Blackman  which  built  the  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  South  Africa  and  which  is 
denied  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  South 
Africa.  It  will  be  by  the  sweat  of  Blackman's 
brow  that  a  new  future  will  be  built. 

I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  realism,  and  I  ap- 
peal to  you  in  the  name  of  your  children, 
and  in  the  name  of  future  generations,  to 
act  constructively.  We  do  not  build  a  better 
South  Africa  by  doing  something  in  the 
future.  We  build  a  better  South  Africa  In 
what  we  do  now. 

Before  we  can  begin  doing  everything  we 
need  to  organize  ourselves  into  a  disciplined 
body.  We  need  to  come  together  to  support 
each  other,  plan  with  each  other  and  act 
with  each  other.  ' 

My  Brothel's,  my  Sisters,  we  cannnot  wait 
until  the  Parliament  in  Cape  Town  falls  be- 
fore we  achieve  that  dignity  which  comes 
from  self  help  and  from  making  the  best  of 
the  miserable  mess  we  flnd  ourselves  in. 
Blacks  in  whatever  corner  of  the  Country 
they  flnd  themselves  are  shrugging  off  the 
dependency  mentality  and  this  philosophy 
has  been  expressed  in  the  formation  of  In- 
katha  yeNkululeko  YESIZWE. 

In  Inkatha  people  are  getting  together.  It 
Is  a  movement  of  ordinary  men  and  women 
in  ordinary  T^'alks  of  life,  such  as  you  see 
here  today.  As  this  movement  gains  mo- 
mentum we  will  produce  a  ground  swell 
which  will  bring  about  change  in  South 
Africa.  Of  this,  I  am  absolutely  convinced. 
Not  even  an  unholy  alliance  between  BOSS, 
a  section  of  Zulu  Royalty,  certain  Chiefs  and 
Traders,  can  break  my  people's  determina- 
tion to  shake  off  the  chains  tliat  shackle 
them,  I  would  like  to  repeat. 

We  see  the  need  for  reconciliation  in  a 
balkanlsed  society,  but  there  can  be  no  rec- 
onciliation between  a  Master  and  a  ser\-ant, 
between  a  Lord  and  Serf. 

Reconciliation  is  a  concept  which  applies 
only  to  equals.  Equality  in  dignity  is  achiev- 
able now.  Colonial  and  even  feudal  elemente 
in  the  ruling  611te  will  In  future  expect  in 
vain  that  we  remain  beggars  for  the  things 
which  are  our  birth  right.  The  unholy  alli- 
ance I  refer  to  represents  figuratively,  the 
last  kicks  of  the  donkey,  which  this  "elitist 
feudal  alliance  represents. 

I  would  like  to  stress  over  and  over  again 
that  Inkatha  is  enabling  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  to  articulate  their  positions,  to 
formulate  resolutions  to  their  dileninia  and 
to  seek  answers  to  their  questions.  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  as  the  Insistence  of 
Inkatha  increases,  and  as  we  move  from 
questioning  to  statement  and  demand,  there 
is  danger  of  us  being  miEvniderstood.  We  are 
quite  clear  about  this  possibility.  That  is 
apart  from  the  process  already  taking  place 
of  deliberately  trying  to  misrepresent  us  In 
order  to  confuse  people,  merely  to  create 
more  confusion  amongst  ourselves,  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  our  oppressors. 

We  accept  that  danger  because  there  Is 
greater  danger  yet  in  perpetuating  a  depend- 
ent and  subservient  mentalitv.  The  South 


African  Government  wants  us  to  be  Inde- 
pendent, as  they  say,  and  yet  they  have  boy- 
cotted us  as  CommtinlUes;  they  have  thrown 
us  on  our  own  resources,  but  they  will  never 
succeed  In  making  us  perpetuate  ovir  own 
subservience.  I  hope  my  Colleagues  in  other 
provinces  will  use  their  limited  political  dis- 
pensation to  naake  Inkatha  proliferate 
throughout  South  Africa. 

Inkatha  has  grown  phenomenally  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  continuing  to  grow  and 
will  continue  to  grow  steadily. 

I  realize  that  some  people  might  think 
that  when  I  talk  of  freedom  and  liberation, 
that  I  am  thinking  of  the  Zulus  as  distinct 
from  my  other  African  brothers  in  South 
Africa.  In  fact  our  enemies  are  deliberately 
trying  to  propagate  this  untruth.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  There  is  no  Zulu  free- 
dom that  is  distinct  from  the  Blackman's 
freedom  In  South  Africa.  Black  oppression 
has  no  ethnic  boundaries.  We  have  a  com- 
mon destiny  as  Black  people.  We  have  In- 
deed a  common  destiny  even  with  our  White 
Countrymen  who  have  rejected  this  Idea  for 
several  generations.  These  are  the  Implica- 
tions of  a  Just  and  non-racial  society.  The 
Blackman's  struggle  has  to  begin  soniewhere 
and  qtUte  clearly  it  has  to  begin  right  where 
each  one  of  us  is.  The  main  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  to  have  clear  perspectives  as  to 
what  are  the  goals  In  our  struggle.  We  are 
victims  of  White  exclusivity.  We  have  been 
taught  by  our  black  experience  to  hate  ex- 
clusivity, as  exclusivity  has  been  used  as  a 
base  from  which  we  have  been  victimised  by 
probably  the  most  wicked  system  ever  de- 
vised by  human  beings  to  discriminate 
against  other  human  beings. 

In  KwaZuIu  we  have  founded  Inkatha,  a 
National  Cultural  Liberation  Movement,  be- 
cause we  have  learnt  from  experience  that 
it  is  no  use  to  wait  and  hope  that  others  will 
come  and  help  us  in  our  predicament.  We 
have  concluded  that  In  helping  ourselves 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  we  are  talcing 
an  Important  step  on  the  road  to  liberation. 
We  hope  that  Our  brothers  throughoiit  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  will  get  out 
from  the  Apartheid  strait-Jacket,  as  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  set  up  Inkatha  as  we  have 
done.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  assist  if 
there  are  problems  about  this,  because  we 
believe  that  If  this  happens,  Black  Brother- 
hood will  In  due  course  become  a  reality  in 
some  kind  of  an  all-embracing  South  African 
Inkatha.  Two  of  the  steted  alms  of  Inkatha 
Constitution  are: 

(I)  To  establish  contact  and  liaise  with 
other  cultural  groups  In  Southern  Africa 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon society. 

(II)  To  cooperate  locally  and  Internation- 
ally with  progressive  .^rlcan  and  other  Na- 
tionalist Movements  and  political  parties 
which  work  for  the  complete  eradication  of 
all  forms  of  Colonialism,  Racialism,  Neo- 
colonialism, Imperialism  and  Discrimina- 
tion and  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of 
African  unity. 

We  need  not  wait  for  the  collapse  of  the  , 
White   man's   Parliament    for    this   develop- 
ment to  grow. 

Inkatha  plainly  declares  itself  to  \x  an  in- 
strument of  liberation.  If  otliers  have  dif- 
ficulty in  the  activities  of  Iiikatlia  let  them 
form  their  own  Inkathas.  We  are  prepared 
to  cooperate,  as  the  business  of  black  Ulcera- 
tion is  our  business  as  much  as  it  is  their 
own.  The  Important  thing  I  ^lish  to  stress 
here,  is  that  to  me  it  seems  absolutely  vital 
in  our  struggle  for  liberation,  for  every  or- 
ganisation which  emerges  amoiig  Blacks  to 
make  possible  tuiiiy  with  other  Black  Or- 
ganisations. Division  and  the  chewing  of  the 
cud  of  mutual  recrimination  has  been  the 
bane  that  ha-s  thwarted  our  freedom  strugs-Je 
for  far  too  long.  It  has  gone  for  so  long  and 
our  oppression  has  gone  on  for  so  long,  be- 
cause v,e  allowed  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  ue  hating  a  num- 
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MAKE  SOLAR  ENERGY  A  VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE 

(Mv.  KOCH  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  striving  toward  a  position  of 
energy  independence  and  in  that  effort, 
priority  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources. I  believe  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while goal,  and  an  achievable  one,  but 
only  if  we  plan  our  program  with  great 
care. 

It  is  critical  that  we  fully  research 
those  options  which  promise  to  ease  our 
energy  needs;  I  fear  that  we  are  limiting 
such  research  by  disproportionately 
funding  the  nuclear  avenue,  to  the  rela- 
tive neglect  of  other  worthy  programs. 
I  am  not  calling  for  an  abandonment  of 
nuclear  development  programs,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  should  take  care  not  to 
"put  all  our  eggs  in  one  beisket." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  the  development  of 
the  solar  energy  option  with  the  same 
fervor  that  we  have  shown  toward  nu- 
clear energy.  A  vigorous  solar  energy 
program,  if  successful,  would  ponfirm 
the  widely  believed  viability  of  this  In- 
exhaustible energy  source. 

A  recent  article  by  Martin  Wolf,  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  this 
month's  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists, which  I  shall  quote,  gives  good  rea- 
son for  faith  in  the  solar  option : 

[I]t  Is  quite  likely  that  photovoltaic  con- 
version will  supply  the  major  portion  of  the 
electric  power  to  be  obtained  from  solar  en- 
ergy. The  basic  technical  feasibility  has  been 
well  established  through  both  the  space  pro- 
gram and  numerous  low  power  terrestrial 
applications,  such  as  highway  emergency  call 
boxes,  microwave  repeater  stations,  warning 
lights  on  off-shore  pximping  platforms, 
etc. .  . . 

The  Federal  government  has  set  1985  as 
the  target  date  for  when  solar  arrays  can  be 
purchased  at  prices  approaching  those  re- 
quired to  make  large  scale  terrestrial  appli- 
cations feasible.  Given  today's  knowledge  and 
assuming  both  adequate  financial  support 
and  superior  program  management,  the  goal 
appears  reasonable.  By  that  time,  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  will  have  been  Invested  In  the 
photovoltaic  solar  energy  conversion  ap- 
proach, much  less  than  expected  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  breeder  reactor  development. 

[.  .  .  Thus,  given  that  the  basic  technical 
feasibility  for  terrestrial  photovoltaic  solar 
energy  conversion  is  well  established,  that 
the  required  materials  are  abundantly  avail- 
able, and  that  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
substantial  development  to  reduce  sharply 
the  costs  of  material  and  device  processing, 
there  are  no  basic  obstacles  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  large  scale  terrestrial  photovoltaic 
solar  energy  utUlzation.  Prom  the  year  2000 
on.  solar  photovoltaic  generated  power 
conld  be  of  increasinf;  importance  to  our 
national  energy  economy.] 

This  excerpt  emphasizes  several  excel- 
lent aspects  of  the  solar  energy  program 
in  confirming  the  feasibility  of  solar- 
generated  electric  power.  But  more  im- 
portantly it  goes  on  to  state  that  vdde- 
spread  use  of  this  energy  source  would 
be  available  in  a  relatively  short  time 
only  assuming   'adequate  financial  sup- 


port." This  point  was  also  made  on  the 
floor  yesterday  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jeffords,  who  cited  a  recent 
estimate  from  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration's solar  energy  ofiBce  which 
projected  that  imder  an  "accelerated 
funding  program"  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  national  energy  demand  could 
be  met  by  solar  means  by  the  year  1990. 
After  a  20  year,  $4  biUion  program,  nu- 
clear energy  has  met  only  8  percent  of 
our  energy  demand.  Again,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  proposing  the 
phasing  out  of  the  nuclear  option,  but 
am  simply  asking  that  we  adequately 
fund  the  solar  program. 

Solar  energy  is  a  very  efficient,  safe, 
and  clean  form  of  energy.  Furthermore, 
it  would  mean  a  considerable  savings  in 
the  use  of  the  more  conventional  types 
of  fuel.  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ERDA — has 
estimated  that  "if  only  1  percent  of  the 
buildings  in  the  United  States  were  now 
equipped  with  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems,  about  30  million  barrels  of  oil 
would  be  saved  annually."  Can  we  afford 
to  ignore  this  ready  and  proven  energy 
source?  Certainly  solar  energy  deserves 
better  treatment  than  the  proposed  50 
percent  cut  in  funding  which  it  will 
suffer,  unless  that  decision  is  reversed. 
In  the  name  of  good  commonsense,  I 
uree  a  program  of  accelerated  funding 
so  as  to  make  solar  power  a  viable  alter- 
native. 


THE  NATURE  OF  OUR  MILITARY 
ROLE  IN  NICARAGUA  AND 
THROUGHOUT  LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interprc- 
tati(Hi  of  section  660  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  which  prohibits  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  foreign  police  forces  and  prisons, 
has  come  under  increasing  scrutiny  by 
the  Congress.  While  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  have  made  sincere 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  law,  it  is  clear 
that  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  is  being 
violated. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  re- 
move U.S.  association  with  and  assist- 
ance for  repressive  activities  of  a  foreign 
government.  Throughout  Latin  America 
there  is  little  if  any  differentiation  be- 
tween police  and  the  military.  In  Nica- 
ragua, in  fact,  the  National  Guard  serves 
both  purposes.  A  1970  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Report  of  the  Special  Study 
Mission  to  Latin  America  documented 
the  important  role  that  the  military 
plays  in  the  political  life  of  various  coun- 
tries there. 

I  wrote  to  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments on  the  application  of  section 
660  to  Nicaragua.  The  responses  I  have 
received  indicate  that  Congress  will  have 
to  act  to  clarify  its  Intent.  A  GAO  report 
has  confinned  the  need  to  tighten  up  tlie 
language  of  the  present  law,  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  are  now  consider- 
ing revisions. 

While  this  movement  to  strengthen 
the    law    is    commendable,    I    wonder 
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whether  a  more  fundamental  change  in 
the  authorization  language  would  not  be 
more  useful.  At  present  the  United 
States  can  provide  military  assistance 
even  when  It  Is  solely  for  "internal  se- 
curity"— In  other  words,  to  assist  in 
quelling  Insurgencies,  even  if  those  in- 
."jurgencies  receive  no  outside  assistance. 
The  congi'essional  presentation  for  the 
security  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1977  contains  this  statement  as  a 
justification  for  aid  to  Nicaragua: 

There  exists  In  Nicaragua  an  Insurgent 
organization  capable  of  conducting  smaU 
rural  raids  and  terrorist  activities.  The 
Nlcaraguan  Armed  Forces  are  capable  of 
coping  with  the  Insurgent  activity.  (The 
Justification  for  Uruguayan  aid  refers  to 
the  need  for  the  VS.  to  assist  Uruguay  in 
"maintaining  an  adequate  counterlnsur- 
gency  capabUlty".) 

Is  this  the  purpose  of  U.S.  military 
assistance?  If  so,  it  Is  at  variance  with 
the  intent  of  the  prohibition  of  aid  to 
foreign  police  forces  and  prisons.  U.S. 
policy  in  this  regard  must  be  clarified. 
I  believe  that  we  must  change  the  law 
so  that  we  do  not  provide  military  as- 
.sistance  for  "Internal  security"  reasons 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
internal  threat  Is  receiving  external 
support. 

Nicaragua  really  is  the  best  example  of 
the  present  confusion  of  the  law.  I  asked 
tlie  State  Department  for  a  history  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  National  Guard.  The 
Rnswer  puts  Into  sharp  focus  the  fact 
that  our  military  aid  program,  despite 
adherence  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  serves  to  strengthen  the  regime  of 
General  Somoza.  I  am  appending  that 
history  of  the  Nlcaraguan  National 
Guard  and  the  correspondence  con- 
cerning section  660  for  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues: 

(House  Approprtatlona  Comnilttee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  April  7. 
1976) 

POLICE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NIC.MUGUAN  NATIONAL 
GTTAKO 

Mr.  Koch.  WUl  you  give  us  a  history  of  the 
National  Guard  In  Nicaragua  and  whether  or 
not  It's  iised  for  police  purposes? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  The  National  Guard  of  Nic- 
aragua was  created  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  late  1920s  as  one  element  of  a 
strategy  designed  to  end  the  clvU  war  be- 
tween Liberal  and  Conservative  forces.  En- 
visaged as  a  non-partisan  military  force.  Its 
mission  was  to  provide  a  stable  environment 
within  which  normal  political  processes  could 
resume.  During  Its  early  years,  It  was  em- 
ployed against  the  conservative  guerrilla 
leader,  Augusto  Sandlno.  After  Sandlno's 
death  in  1934  and  the  departure  of  the  United 
States  Marines,  the  Gviard  became  the  per- 
sonal Instrument  of  General  Anastsislo  Som- 
oza. who  subsequently  seized  the  presidency. 
It  has  remained  to  this  day  the  principal 
power  base  for  the  ruling  Somoza  family. 
General  Anastaslo  Somoza  Debayle,  the  cur- 
rent President,  Is  also  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  is,  the 
single  service  National   Guard. 

While  you  are  correct  In  the  sense  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Nicaragua  Is  a  single  force 
that  operates  as  both  a  civil  police  depart- 
ment and  as  an  armed  service,  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  within  the  Guard  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct functional  differentiation  between  mili- 
tary and  police-type  units.  There  are  certain 
units  charged  with  clvUlan  law  enforcement 
duties  which  are  performed  by  no  other 
Guard  luilts.  These  units  are  clearly  identi- 
fiable as  "police"  type  units  quite  distinct 


from  those  performing  normal  mlUtary 
duties,  and  as  such,  receive  no  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  aa 
amended. 

HotisE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  30. 1076. 
Robert  McClosket, 

Assistant  Secretary  /or  Congressional  Rela- 
tione, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  McClosket  :  In  December  of  1973 
and  December  of  1974,  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  stopping  VS.  assistance  to  for- 
eign police  forces  and  prisons.  In  a  recent 
report  to  Congress,  the  CA.O.  found  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  substantially 
complying  with  this  directive,  but  added  that 
further  clarification  by  Congress  is  needed  In 
some  cases.  My  particular  interest  In  this  re- 
gard Is  the  present  situation  In  many  Latin 
American  countries,  especlaUy  Nicaragua,  In 
which  the  police  forces  and  the  mUltary  are 
completely  Integrated  Into  a  National  Guard. 
Let  me  cite  prevloiis  correspondence  In  which 
you  stated: 

"President  Somoza  does  exercise  close  per- 
sonal control  at  the  National  Guard,  which 
Is  responsible  for  both  national  defense  and 
internal  poUce  functions." 

I  do  not  see  the  need  for  clarification  by 
Congress  in  this  Instance.  Does  not  the  legis- 
lation In  effect  bar  military  aid  to  Nicaragua, 
since  there  can  be  no  real  differentiation  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  military  there?  If 
this  Is  not  the  case,  would  not  the  present 
ban  simply  encourage  countries  to  Integrate 
their  police  and  military  In  order  to  circum- 
vent the  regulation? 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Department  of  State, 
,  .      mgton,  D.C,  Aprtt  14, 1976. 
Hon.  F   .       ■  ■    rocH, 
U.S.  Hut^tse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  30  concerning  the  appUcablUty 
to  our  mUltary  assistance  program  in  Nica- 
ragua of  the  prohibitions  of  section  660  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

The  Department  of  State  shares  your  view 
that  section  660  of  the  Act  requires  no  clari- 
fication. With  certain  specific  exceptions  not 
relevant  here,  that  statute  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  under  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  "training  or  advice,  or  .  .  .  any 
financial  support,  for  police,  prisons,  or  other 
law  enforcement  forces  for  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  program  of  internal  intelli- 
gence or  surveillance  on  behalf  of  any  for- 
eign government. . . ." 

Accordingly,  section  660  prohibits  the  use 
of  military  assistance  funds,  oi  other  funds 
under  the  Act,  to  provide  training  in,  or 
financial  and  materiel  support  for,  any  phase 
of  civilian  law  enforcement.  Moreover,  that 
section  also  precludes  the  furnishing  of  any 
assistance  under  the  Act  to  members  or  units 
of  the  armed  forces  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment where  such  members  or  units  have 
clear  responsibility  for  on-going  civilian  law 
enforcement,  regardless  of  the  formal  title 
or  organization  of  such  units  and  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  assistance.  For  example, 
section  660  would  prohibit  the  furnishing  of 
Infantry  training  under  the  Act  to  an  army 
unit  which,  aside  from  such  purely  military 
functions,  also  has  responsibility  for  certain 
police  functions  to  which  such  Uifantry 
training  would  be  entirely  unrelated. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  units  which 
have  been  assigned  certain  contingent  re- 
sponsibilities to  support  police  units  under 
specific  and  limited  circumstances  would  not 
be  ineligible,  by  virtue  of  those  contingent 
responsibilities  alone,  to  receive  assistance 


under  the  Act  where  that  assistance  Is  no-f 
related  to,  or  in  support  of,  those  contingent 
responsiblUties.  Similarly,  section  660  «x>u1d 
not  preclude  furnishing  military  training 
under  the  Act  to  Individual  members  of  for- 
eign armed  forces  where  we  are  satisfied  that 
such  personnel  wUl  not  be  assigned  to  umt& 
charged  with  on-going  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment functions  for  a  reasonable  period  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  training. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  case  of  Nica- 
ragua, I  should  point  out  that  a  clear  func- 
tional differentiation  between  miUtary  and 
police  units  does  exist  within  the  NatiooaT 
Guard.  Civilian  law  enforcement  ftmottons 
are  carried  out  only  by  particular  units,  and 
such  duties  are  not  normally  vuidertaken  by 
other  units.  Consequently,  we  have  been  able 
to  Identify  "police"  units  within  the  Na- 
tional Guard  without  ambiguity  so  that  such 
units  do  not  receive  any  assistance  under  the 
Act. 

Concernhig  your  final  question.  I  can  say 
without  qualification  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  not  sought  to  circumvent 
the  Intent  of  the  Act  by  integrating  its  police 
and  mlUtary  units.  As  the  foregoing  analysis 
of  section  660  indicates,  any  such  functional 
or  organizational  integration  would  be  Insuf- 
ficient to  avoid  the  limitations  and  prohibi- 
tions of  that  section.  Indeed,  if  the  defense 
and  law  enforcement  units  were  so  inte- 
grated, the  very  opposite  would  occur  as  the 
Integrated  units  would  be  ineligible  for  any 
U.S.  assistance.  I  can  asstire  you  that  this 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  will  continue  to  monitor 
military  assistance  programs  in  every  country 
to  insure  that  the  letter  and  Intent  of  sec- 
tion 660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are 
carried  out. 
I  hope  you  wDl  find  this  response  helpful. 

Sincerely  3?ours, 

Robert  J.  McClosket, 
Assistant   Secretary    for    Congressional. 

Relations. 


Washington,  D.C,  April  9, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Mr.  Maury  has  a^ked  tliat 
I  reply  to  your  letter  to  him  of  March  30. 
1976  concerning  U.S.  assistance  to  foreign 
police  forces. 

The  DOD's  interpretation  of  Section  660 
of  the  Law  may  be  sumznarlzed  as  follows: 

a.  AU  training  in  any  phase  of  clvUian  law 
enforcement  is  prohibited,  whether  such 
training  is  being  provided  on  an  IndlTldual  or 
unit  basis  and  regardless  of  the  individual's 
or  unit's  functions. 

b.  No  defense  articles,  defense  services,  or 
training  of  any  kind  may  be  provided  to  any 
unit  which  has  on-going  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment re^onsibilltles. 

c.  Units  which  have  a  contingency  function 
of  supporting  police  are  eligible  for  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  training  not 
related  to  civilian  law  enforcement. 

d.  Where  training  is  furnished  on  an  indi- 
vidual rather  than  a  unit  basis,  no  training 
of  any  kind  in  a  foreign  country  will  be 
provided  to  any  individual  unless  we  are 
satisfied  that  that  Individual  will  not  be 
assigned  to  a  unit  performing  on-going 
civilian  law  enforcement  functions  for  a 
reasonable  period  subsequent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  training. 

Neither  the  name  given  the  unit  by  the 
foreign  government  nor  the  ministerial  au- 
thority under  which  it  operates  Is  sufficient. 
In  and  by  Itself,  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  force  Is  a  "police  unit ".  ITie  deter- 
mining factor  Is  the  nature  of  the  function 
performed. 

Specifically,  in  the  case  of  Nicaragtia,  the 
functions  of  the  Guardla  Naclonal  (GN) 
units  are  clearly  defined.  Only  specific  units 
are  engt^ed  In  on-going  police  functions. 
These   units   are   therefore   barred   by   the 
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legtslatlon    frcnn    receiving    assistance 
grant  training. 

We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  foreign  coun- 
tries to  Integrate  tlieir  ikillitary  forces  and 
ttieir  police,  even  aside  .from  the  broader 
Issue  of  seeming  to  meddle  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  coimtrles.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  foreign  countriss  would  seriously 
consider  doing  so,  simply  »  obtain  the  levels 
of  grant  aid  which  the  C<  ngress  is  ciirrently 
appropriating.  Thus,  it  Is  highly  doubtful 
that  any  country  would 
Integrate  or  restructure  ttieir  defense  forces 
to  circumvent  U.S.  leglsUtion. 

The  Department  of  I>(fense  agrees  that 
clarlflcation  of  Section  6  SO  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  is  not  ne(  essary.  Be  assured 
that  we  will  continuously  review  proposed 
military  assistance  and 
to  insure  that  they  are  Implemented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legisl^ion. 
Sincerely, 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF. 


RESULTS 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
now,  I  have  questioned  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  United  Nations  iii  view  of  its  cur- 
rent irresponsible  actiMis,  and  I  have 
supported  successful  eports  to  reduce 
from  33  percent  to  25  percent  the  United 
States  contribution  toJ  the  U.N.'s  as- 
sessed budget.  The  question  now  before 
the  Congress  is  whetlier  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  cf urther  financial 
support  from  the  United  Nations  or 
threaten  to  terminate  lour  membei-ship 
entirely.  In  a  survey  tiken  earlier  this 
month  of  registered  vot<  rs  in  my  district, 
I  sought  to  ascertain  t  leir  opinions  on 
the  role  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.N.  as  welj  as  their  support 
or  opposition  for  my  pjsition. 

My  questionnaire  alio  examined  the 
attitudes  of  my  constituents  toward 
compulsory  racial  balai  ice  and  compul- 
sory busing  to  achieve  t  tiat  goal.  Since  I 
recently  introduced  legi  ilation  establish- 
ing a  Commission  to  sti  dy  the  results  of 
racial  integration  of  piblic  schools  and 
the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  it,  I  was 
anxious  to  know  the  feelings  of  my  dis- 
trict on  this  controversial  subject. 

For  the  benefit  of  m,'  colleagues,  the 
following  are  the  questi  )ns  and  percent 
age  results  of  my  April  questionnaire  to 
New  York's  18th  Congijessional  District 
voters : 

THE  xrNrrED  iIations 


Do  you  believe  we  shduld 
membership    in   both   thi  i 
General     Assembly     and 
without  seeking  or  requiijlng 
charter?  Yes,  26  percent 

If  "no"  above,  please 
native  steps  the  U.S.  migl^t 
the  alternative  which  mos 
your  p>osltion. 

1.  The  U.S.  could  withdraw 
eral  Assembly,  but  maintain 
Security  Council  where 
continue  to  support  the  1 
cies,  such  as   the  World 
tion.  9  percent. 

2.  The  U.S.  could  place 
that  unless  there  is  a 
irresponsible  actions,  we 
our  financial  contribution^ 
tion  over  a  fixed  period 


W! 


o: 


continue  our 

United   Nations' 

Security    Council 

changes  in  its 

'Jo,  74  percent. 

4xamlne  the  alter- 

take  and  choose 

closely  represents 


from  the  Gen- 

our  seat  on  the 

have  a  veto,  and 

.N.'s  special  agen- 

Health  Organiza- 


ch(  Jige 


the  U.N.  on  notice 

in  Its  current 

^11  reduce  steadily 

to  that  organiza- 

time.  This  wo\ild 


provide  a  tangible  mark  of  U.S.  disapproval 
of  the  coiu-se  that  organization  is  pursuing 
today.  46  percent. 

3.  The  U.S.  could  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  U.N.  and  pursue  our  International  dip- 
lomacy through  other  multinational  orga- 
nizations— and  if  necessary  create  another 
multinational  political  body  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian and  other  international  needed 
services.  14  percent. 

4.  We  could  attempt  to  restructure  the 
General  Assembly  so  it  more  realistically  re- 
flect's  nations'  economic  and  political  power 
In  the  world;  in  other  words,  nations  would 
be  given  weighted  votes  based  on  such  fac- 
tors as  population.  Industrial  and  agrlcul- 
trlal  output  and  natural  resources.  31  per- 
cent. 

Do  you  think  I  am  too  harsh  In  my  criti- 
cism of  the  United  Nations?  Yes,  16  percent; 
No,  84  percent. 

SCHOOL    BUSING 

1.  Do  you  agree  that  a  Commission  to 
study  compulsory  busing  and  racial  balanc- 
ing in  schools  should  be  established?  Yes, 
70  percent;  No,  80  percent. 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  compulsory  racial 
balancing  of  schools  should  be  pursued  to 
help  achieve  goals  of  social  Integration  even 
If  It  doesn't  contribute  directly  to  quality 
education?  Yes,  12  percent;  No,  88  percent. 

3.  Do  you  have  school  age  children  (kin- 
dergarten through  12th  grade)  ?  Yes,  15  pre- 
cent;  No,  85  percent. 

Do  they  attend:  Private  or  parochial 
schools,  56  percent;  Public  schools,  44  per- 
cent. 


"FOR  rVA  TOGURI  D'AQUINO:   A 
BICENTENNIAL  GIFT" 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  particularly  appropriate,  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  call  ourselves 
Americans,  to  respond  to  every  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Our  Nation's  proud  history 
is  replete  with  the  notable  examples  of 
Americans  of  other  times  who  were  com- 
mitted to  the  furtherance  of  this  objec- 
tive. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  that  Members  of  this  body 
give  their  active  support  to  the  growing 
nationwide  effort  to  obtain  in  1976  a 
Presidential  pardon  for  Iva  Togm'i 
d'Aquino.  Her  story,  as  my  distinguished 
colleagues  may  have  noted,  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  renewed  interest  by 
the  press. 

Iva's  story  does  not  begin  in  1949,  when 
she  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
for  treason,  indisputably  the  most  seri- 
ous offense  against  this  country  that  any 
American  could  commit.  Nor  does  her 
story  begin  during  the  lonely  World 
War  II  years  that  she  spent  in  Japan, 
where  she  was  stranded  while  visiting 
a  sick  aunt,  and  where  she  allegedly  en- 
gaged in  the  acts  for  which  she  was  later 
to  be  indicted  and  brought  to  trial.  Iva's 
story  actually  begins  with  her  birthright; 
she  was  bom  an  American  citizen,  her 
most  cherished  possession,  on  July  4, 
1916. 

Unlike  many  others  who  chose  a  course 
of  personal  convenience,  some  of  whom 
were  later  to  testify  against  her — falsely, 
according  to  recent  disclosures — Iva 
came    home    to    America    after    World 


War  n  had  ended.  Her  return  to  the 
United  States  apparently  was  motivated 
by  two  basic  reasons:  First,  she  loved 
her  country,  and  that  love  was  not  in 
any  way  diminished  while  she  was  forced 
to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  in 
the  land  of  her  country's  enemy;  and, 
second,  she  sincerely  believed  in  ner 
"Orphan  Ann"  broadcasts  which  were 
beamed  to  American  troops  in  the  Pacific 
from  Tokyo,  that  she  was  aiding,  not 
hindering,  America's  war  effort. 

Today,  Iva,  nearly  60,  lives  quietly  and 
modestly  in  Chicago.  She  was  released 
from  prison  after  serving  6  years  and  2 
months,  with  reduced  time  for  good  be- 
havior, of  a  10-year  sentence.  She  has 
paid  her  fine  of  $10,000  in  full.  But  she 
has  not  regained  her  cherished  U.S.  citi- 
zenship, which  she  lost  when  she  was 
sentenced.  She  remains  remarkably  com- 
posed despite  recent  disclosures  by  the 
press,  for  example,  correspondent  Ronald 
Yates'  story  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  March  22,  1976,  stat- 
ing that  prosecution  witnesses  have  in- 
formed him  that  "they  were  forced  to 
tell  half-truths  and  withhold  vital  infor- 
mation at  her  1949  trial  for  treason." 

Her  one  abiding  wish  is  to  have  her 
American  citizenship  restored  to  her. 

A  petition  for  Presidential  pardon — 
which  can  be  filed  only  once  during  a 
6-year  period— was  last  filed  in  1968.  A 
pardon  would  restore  her  citizenship. 

I  have  joined  in  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  Iva  because  she  seeks  no  retrial  of  her 
case,  even  though  it  now  appears  that 
she  was  made  a  scapegoat.  She  only 
wants  a  Presidential  pardon,  and  in  no 
way  claims  that  she  was  denied  due 
process.  She  does  not  condemn  the 
American  judicial  system.  A  Presidential 
pardon,  if  granted  to  Iva,  would  there- 
fore prove  a  dramatic  means  of  demon- 
strating the  strength  of  our  system— 
that  its  checks  and  balances  insure  jus- 
tice in  every  possible  case. 

A  concerted  drive  is  being  launched  in 
this  significant  year  for  our  Nation  to 
have  a  Presidential  pardon  granted  Iva 
Toguri  d'Aquino.  Leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  are  supporting 
this  drive.  Organizations  are  joining  the 
effort  to  have  Mrs.  d'Aquino's  U.S.  citi- 
zenship restored. 

The  granting  of  a  Presidential  pardon 
and  the  restoration  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
Mi's.  d'Aquino  would  further  serve  as  a 
symbolic  act  on  tlie  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  demonstrate  that  our  system's 
greatness  lies  in  part  in  its  flexibility  to 
show  kindness  and  tolerance  toward 
those  whom  it  once  prosecuted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  in  tliis  humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  for  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  several  recent  editorials  and  news 
articles  on  the  Iva  Toguri  d'Aquino  story, 
including  Ronald  Yates'  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  to  the  Chicago  Ti'ibune: 
She     Was     Innocent,     They     Say — Tokyo 

Rose's  Accusers  Claim  U.S.  Forced  Them 

TO  Lie 

(Note. — Key  Japanese  witnesses  in  the 
Tokyo  Rose  trial.  Interviewed  by  Tribune 
Tokyo  Correspondent  Ronald  Yates,  told  him 
they  had  never  talked  with  the  press  about 
their  roles  In  her  conviction.  This  is  the  first 
of  two  stories  on  Tokyo  Rose.) 
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(By  Ronald  Yates) 

Tokyo. — Twenty-seven  years  after  their 
testimony  helped  convict  the  woman  Ameri- 
can GIs  once  called  "Tokyo  Rose,"  some  of 
the  key  prosecution  witnesses  here  have 
admitted  they  were  forced  to  tell  half-truths 
and  withhold  vital  Information  at  her  1949 
trial  for  treason. 

"We  had  no  choice,"  said  one  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses  whose  damaging  testimony  helped 
send  Iva  Toguri  d'AqiUno  to  prison  for  six 
years  and  two  months.  "U.S.  Occupation 
Army  police  came  and  told  me  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  testify  against  Iva,  or  else. 

"Then,  after  I  was  flown  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  trial  along  with  other  government 
witnesses,  we  were  told  what  to  say  and  what 
not  to  say  two  hours  every  morning  for  a 
month  before  the  trial  started,"  he  said. 

"Even  though  X  was  a  government  witness 
against  her,  I  can  say  today  that  Iva  Toguri 
ti'Aquino  was  Innocent — she  never  did  any- 
thing treasonable,"  he  added. 

Other  witnesses  who  testified  during  the 
sensational  12-week-long  Tokyo  Rose  trial 
have  told  of  FBI  harassment  and  threats  If 
they  didn't  "do  what  we  were  told."  Two  of 
them  told  of  government  witnesses  being 
bribed  by  American  officials  to  give  harm- 
ful testimony. 

While  the  former  government  witnesses 
who  were  Interviewed  asked  not  to  be  identi- 
fied for  fear  of  "harmful  repercussions,"  they 
were  among  Mrs.  d'Aquino's  superiors  and 
coworkers  at  Radio  Tokyo  from  November, 
1943,  to  July,  1946,  when  she  did  her  15- 
minute  segment  of  the  "Zero  Hour"  muslo 
show. 

Among  the  American-born  witnesses  at 
the  trial  were  Kenichi  Okl,  63,  who  was  pro- 
duction manager  of  the  "Zero  Hoiir,"  and 
George  Mltsushio,  71,  who  was  program  di- 
rector for  Radio  Tokyo's  EngUsh-language 
broadcasts.  They  provided  some  of  the  most 
damaging  testimony  against  Mrs.  d'Aquino. 

Both  Okl  and  Mltsushio,  who  were  born 
in  California  and  who  eventually  became 
Japanese  citizens,  live  today  in  Tokyo  and 
are  successful  businessmen. 

One  of  the  key  Japan-born  witnesses  was 
Shlgetsugu  Tsunelshl,  a  former  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Japanese  army  who  was  chief 
of  wartime  propaganda  broadcasts. 

Tsunelshl,  who  maintains  that  the  "Zero 
Hour"  show  was  "Ineffectual"  as  a  propa- 
ganda tool,  today  is  retired  and  living  on  the 
Japanese  island  of  Shlkoku. 

And  Ikuko  [Iva]  Toguri  d'Aquino,  59,  who 
ironically  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  who  is  one  of  the  few  American  women 
ever  convicted  of  treason,  lives  quietly  today 
on  Chicago's  North  Side  where  she  works 
m  her  father's  gift  shop. 

In  July,  1941,  Iva  Toguri,  then  25,  left  her 
native  California  to  visit  a  sick  aunt  in  Ja- 
pan. A  recent  graduate  of  UCLA,  she  had 
only  Intended  to  stay  a  short  while.  But  then 
came  Dec.  7  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Iva — 
like  thousands  of  other  Japanese-Americans 
in  Japan  at  the  time — was  trapped. 

In  order  to  survive,  she  took  several  clerical 
jobs  in  Tokyo  where  a  knowledge  of  English 
was  mandatory.  First,  at  Japan's  Domei 
News  Agency,  where  she  met  her  husband-to- 
be,  a  Portugese-Japanese  named  Felipe  J. 
d'Aquino;  then  at  the  Danish  Embassy;  and 
then  at  Radio  Tokyo. 

It  was  there  that  she  was  recruited  by  an 
Australian  prisoner  of  war,  MaJ.  Charles  E. 
Cousens,  to  be  disk  jockey  on  a  radio  show 
produced  by  POWs  called  Zero  Hour. 

And  it  was  there  that  her  long  and  agoniz- 
ing plunge  into  infamy  began. 

"Iva  never  made  a  treasonable  broadcast  in 
her  life,"  asserted  one  of  her  former  superiors, 
whose  testimony  nevertheless  helped  nail 
down  the  prosecution's  case  27  years  ago. 
She  got  a  raw  deal — she  was  railroaded  into 
jail." 

Such  statements  are  180  degrees  away  from 
those  made  by  the  same  men  at  Mrs. 
d'Aquino's  trial,  howevnr. 


Both  Mltsushio  and  Okl,  for  example,  testi- 
fied not  only  that  they  saw  Mrs.  d'Aquino 
commit  overt  acts  of  treason,  but  that  they 
ordered  her  to  commit  them.  Today  one  of 
them  says  that  Is  not  true. 

"I've  heard  Iva  Is  very  bitter  about  ova 
testimony,"  one  of  her  former  accusers  said. 
"I  xmderstand  her  bitterness  and  I  feel  she 
has  a  right  to  feel  that  way.  I  jvist  wish  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Iva  and  tell  her 
why  we  had  to  do  it." 

Why  they  had  to  do  it,  why  the  life  of 
one  small,  frail  woman  was  sabotaged  and 
smashed  while  at  least  a  dozen  other  Japa- 
nese-American women  who  did  the  same 
thmg  Mrs.  d'Aquino  did  were  allowed  to 
go  free,  can  be  blamed  mostly  on  fear.  None 
of  the  other  women  was  brought  to  trial. 

Thousands  of  Niseis  or  second -generation 
Japanese  born  In  the  United  States  came  to 
Japan  In  the  1930's  not  only  to  take  well- 
paying  jobs  which  required  a  native  speaker's 
command  of  English,  but  to  escape  the 
racism  of  their  predominantly  Caucasian 
homeland. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1941,  most  were 
afraid  to  return  to  the  United  States  for 
fear  of  being  interred  as  thousands  of 
Japanses-Amerlcans  were. 

After  the  war  they  were  equally  afraid  to 
return — afraid  of  being  prosecuted  as  traitors. 

"The  post-war  sentiment  against  Japanese 
and  against  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
was  tremendous,"  recalled  one  Ntsel  who 
testified  at  Mrs.  d'Aqiiino's  trial.  "We  were 
told  that  if  we  didn't  cooperate.  Uncle  Sam 
might  arrange  a  trial  for  us  too. 

"All  of  us  could  see  how  easy  it  was  for  a 
mammoth  country  like  the  United  States 
to  crucify  a  Japanese -American — all  we  had 
to  do  was  look  at  Iva,"  he  continued.  "So  we 
'cooperated  and  we  did  what  we  were  told 
and  now  many  of  us  have  guilty  consciences 
because  of  it." 

Teruo  Ozasa,  54,  who  worked  as  the  Zero 
Hour's  sound  engineer  and  who  was  In  the 
studio  for  almost  80  per  cent  of  Mrs. 
d'Aquino's  broadcasts,  agrees. 

"A  lot  of  pec^le  who  testified  against  Iva 
did  It  to  save  their  own  necks,"  said  Ozasa, 
who  today  is  assistant  to  the  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  Asian  Broadcasting  Union.  Ozasa 
testified  on  Mrs.  d'Aquino's  behalf  via  a  dep- 
osition. 

"I  never  heard  Iva  make  any  treasonous 
statements  while  broadcasting,"  the  Utah- 
bom  Ozasa  said.  "All  she  did  was  play  rec- 
ords and  make  small  talk.  She  was  very 
popular  with  American  GIs." 

Jtist  how  popular  was  made  evident  after 
a  broadcast  In  which  Iva  apologized  to  her 
listeners  for  playing  the  same  records  over 
and  over  again. 

"We  can't  get  new  ones  in  Tokyo  anymore," 
she  said. 

"A  few  days  later  a  B-29  flew  over  Tokyo 
and  dropped  a  big  box  attached  to  a  para- 
chute," Ozasa  said.  "On  the  outside  of  the 
box  in  big  bold  letters  were  the  words:  "To 
Tokyo  Rose.'  Inside  were  hundreds  of  rec- 
ords, most  of  them  broken  by  the  fall. 

"That  was  the  first  indication  Iva  had  as 
to  how  popular  she  was — It  made  her  feel 
real  good,"  he  said. 

While  Americans  called  her  Tokyo  Rose, 
Iva  herself  never  refen-ed  to  herself  that  way, 
Ozasa  says. 

"She  broadcast  as  'Orphan  Ann' — ^the  Ann 
was  short  for  announcer  and  the  name, 
which  was  coined  by  Cousens,  was  meant  to 
convey  Iva's  situation — an  orphaned  Ameri- 
can announcer  in  Tokyo." 

At  first  Iva  was  the  only  woman  broad- 
casting on  Zero  Hour,  then  the  producers 
decided  they  wanted  more  variety  so  they 
brought  in  eight  more  English-speaking 
women,  Ozasa  said. 

While  the  shows  were  produced  by  Okl 
and  Mltsushio  with  Tsunelshl  in  titular 
though  not  direct  control,  most  of  the  con- 
tent was  created  by  three  POWs — Cousens, 


Capt.  Wallace  [Ted]  Ince  [an  AmericanJ, 
and  Lt.  Norman  Seyes  [a  Filipino). 

"Those  guys  wrote  the  scripts,  they  read 
the  censored  news  and  gave  the  propaganda 
commentaries,  yet  they  were  all  exonerated 
by  their  respective  governments,"  said  Ozasa. 
"Only  Iva  was  made  a  scapegoat." 

According  to  Ozasa,  the  Zero  Hour  show 
which  ran  seven  days  a  week  from  6  p.m.  to  7 
p.m.  Tokyo  time,  followed  the  foUowlng  for- 
mat: 

6  p.m. — an  emcee,  usually  Cousens,  Ince  or 
Reyes  would  come  on  the  air  and  explain 
what  wais  coming  on  that  eventzig's  show. 

6:05  p.m. — 10  to  15  minutes  of  news. 

6:20 — Iva's  spot,  usually  15  minutes  of 
popular  music. 

6:35  p.m. — 5  minutes  of  commentary,  usu- 
ally written  and  read  by  Cousens,  Ince  or 
Reyes,  never  by  Iv&. 

6:40  p.m. — Semi-classical  music  played  by 
another  woman  announcer. 

6:55  p.m. — ^More  news  and  if  any  time  was 
left  after  that,  then  sometimes  a  short 
humorous  skit,  which  Iva  never  participated 
in. 

"If  there  was  ever  any  propaganda  on  Zero 
Hour,  it  was  In  those  skits,"  Ozasa  said. 

"I  honestly  can't  recaU  anything  damag- 
ing ever  being  broadcast  by  anybody  on  Zero 
Hour,"  Ozasa  said,  "But  there  were  other 
programs  coming  from  the  same  buUding  at 
the  same  time  as  Zero  Hour  and  they  defi- 
nitely contained  damaging  propaganda." 

One  of  these  shows,  which  utilized  seven 
American  POWs,  was  called  the  Hinomaru 
[rising  sun]  hour.  POWs  on  this  show  read 
statements  designed  to  demoralize  American 
troops. 

Another  English-language  show  called 
German  Hour  was  produced  by  the  German 
Embassy  In  Radio  Tokyo  studios  and  em- 
ployed several  English-sp-jaklng  women  to 
taunt  GIs,  OzSLsa  said. 

And  according  to  both  Ozasa  and  former 
prosecution  witnesses,  there  were  at  least 
nine  other  stations  throughout  Asia  that 
were  broadcasting  propaganda  to  American 
GIs  under  the  name  Zero  Hour. 

According  to  Tsunelshl,  many  of  those 
other  ZSero  Hour  shows  were  transcribed  and 
rebroadcast  from  Radio  Tokyo  studios  In 
Tokyo.  A  former  U.S.  Marine  intelligence  offi- 
cer even  testified  at  the  trial  that  when  he 
was  assigned  to  monitor  Mrs.  d'Aquino's  por- 
tion of  the  Zero  Hour  beginning  In  1944,  be 
never  heard  anj^thlng  treasonous  on  her  pro- 
gram "though  I  did  on  other  programs." 

"Indeed,  according  to  Ozasa.  most  of  the 
10  or  so  other  women  workmg  on  the  Zero 
Hour  in  Tokyo  substituted  for  Mrs.  d'Aquino 
at  one  time  or  another. 

But  it  was  Iva  Toguri  d'Aquino  whom  the 
American  government  had  singled  out  and 
It  was  she  who  ultimately  would  go  to  jail. 

"We  all  liked  Iva  and  at  first  we  all  wanted 
to  help  her,"  said  one  of  the  former  govern- 
ment witnesses.  "But  we  were  not  allowed 
to  tell  the  whole  story  at  the  trial — just 
those  parts  the  prosecution  felt  could  dam- 
age her.  It  was  very  frustrating. 

"And  the  real  irony  of  it  was  that  out  of 
all  of  the  dozen  or  so  Japanese-Americans 
working  for  the  Zero  Hour,  Iva  was  the  only 
one  who  had  enough  guts  to  keep  her  Ameri- 
can citizenship  after  the  war  ended,"  he 
added.  "It  was  that  fialr  for  patriotism  that 
proved  lier  downfall." 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  23,  J  976) 

Tokyo   Rose   'Just  A  Scapegoat':    Husband 

(By  Ronald  Yates) 

Tokyo. —  Felipe  J.  D'Aquino  sipped  on  his 
mug  of  Klrin  beer  and  looked  wistfully  out 
the  window  of  the  downtown  Tokyo  beer 
haU. 

He  was  thinking  about  his  wife — a  woman 
he  hasn't  seen  in  27  years,  a  woman  be  has 
watched  become  a  legend.  He  was  thinking 
al>out  a  small  slightly  buUt  Chicago  woman 
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called  Iva  Togurt  D'Aqtilnq— a  woman  the 
world  iLnowa  as  Tokyo  Bom. 

It's  not  easy  (or  D'Aqtd^o,  54,  to  think 
about  Iva.  to  talk  about  itbelr  short  life 
together  In  wartime  Tokyo,  to  remember  the 
countleo*  bofnbtng  ratds,  the  struggle  for 
food  and  clothing,  the  babyj  which  died,  the 
Zero  Hour  radio  bcoadcasts  which  eventually 
proved  to  be  Iva^  downfall  and  led  to  her 
conviction  and  tmprlsonmfent  for  treason, 
the  hopes  they  had  for  a  life  together  after 
the  war. 

Does  he  want  to  aee  Iva  again? 

D'Aquino,  whoee  hair  Is  the  color  of  au- 
tumn frost,  paused  for  a  mcment. 

"After  all  these  years?  It  ^11  depends.  Tou 
know  I  haven't  seen  her  for  almost  30  years. 
An  exchange  of  friendly  viords  might  not 
hurt.  I've  never  remarried.  I'm  a  Catholic. 

"You  know  It  has  been  i  long  time  and 
feelings  change.  The  last  tliie  I  heard  from 
her  was  In  1956,  I  guess.  Ws  used  to  corre- 
spond about  once  a  month  'vhile  she  was  in 
prison — I  wanted  to  keep  up  her  morale. 

"But  then  we  stopped;  it  all  seemed  so 
hopeless,  and  I  guess  I  Just  got  fed  up  with 
the  whole  thing." 

Today,  D'Aquino  says  he  Is  not  siire  he 
wants  to  risk  Imprisonment  or  more  harass- 
ment by  returning  to  the  1  Tnited  States  to 
see  Iva  again,  though  he  s<  ys  he  would  go 
back  to  testify  If  there  was   i  new  trial. 

"I  want  to  do  my  part,  legardless  of  my 
private  life,"  he  says  softly.  "This  whole 
thing  has  been  haunting  me  for  years,  the 
way  she  was  treated  and  framed." 

But  D'Aquino  remembers  He  remembers 
because  he  can't  forget  Iv)  and  what  her 
government  did  to  her. 

Convicted  in  1949  of  treas  >u,  sentenced  to 
10  years  In  prison,  fined  $10,  )00  and  stripped 
of  her  American  citizenship,  was  Iva  Tog\url 
D'Aquino  simply  a  handy  fecapegoat  sacri- 
ficed by  the  government  Ir  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  post-war  hatreds? 

Tes,  D'Aquino  cays,  she  wa  s. 

"All  during  the  war  there  was  no  doubt  In 
anybody's  mind  that  Iva  waj  pro-American," 
the  Portuguese -Japanese  E  'Aquino  recalls. 
"When  she  was  working  at  ;he  Domel  News 
Agency,  which  Is  where  I  met  her  In  1942,  she 
used  to  get  Into  terrific  irguments  with 
other  Japanese-Americans  uho  had  turned 
pro-Japanese. 

"In  fact.  It  was  all  those  a  rguments  which 
forced  Iva  to  leave  Domel.  I  !he  had  made  a 
lot  of  enemies." 

Indeed,  and  so  did  D'Aqul  lo  who  once  got 
Into  a  flstfight  at  Domel  lecause  of  some 
pro-American  remarks  Iva  h  Eid  made. 

E\'entually,  Iva  found  he :  way  to  Radio 
Tokyo,  where  In  August,  1  >43,  she  took  a 
clerical  Job.  A  few  months  1  iter  she  was  re- 
cruited by  an  Australian  PO'  W  who  had  been 
placed  In  charge  of  the  Zero  Hour  to  be  an 
announcer. 

Iva  felt  a  common  bond  wl  th  these  prison- 
ers, D'Aquino  says,  because  11  ke  them  she  felt 
like  a  prisoner  In  Japan. 

She  had  come  to  the  land  of  her  ancestors 
from  California  In  July,  1941,  to  visit  a  sick 
aunt  In  Kyushu.  When  th«  war  broke  out 
she  was  trapi>ed  in  Japan  ike  many  other 
Japanese-Americans. 

But  unlike  thousands  of  other  Japanese- 
Americana,  some  of  whom  even  renounced 
their  American  citizenship  and  condemned 
the  land  of  their  birth,  l\a.  was  the  only 
one  ever  convicted  of  treaso  i. 

When  she  bepan  broadcas  ing  on  the  Zero 
Hour  she  used  the  name  Df  Orphan  Ann 
fshe  never  used  the  epithet  Tokyo  Rose — 
that  was  given  to  her  at  thi  \  behest  of  Aus- 
tralian MaJ.  ChEtrley  Cousena  then  40,  Ameri- 
can Capt.  Wallace  "Ted"  Incd,  31.  and  Philip- 
pine Lt.  Norman  Reyes,  21,  who  was  sure 
she  was  helping  the  American  war  effort, 
D'Aquino  says]. 

"Cousens  told  Iva  not  to  v  orry  about  any- 
thing, that  he  had  fun  con(  rol  of  the  whole 
show  and  that  all  she  had  ti  >  do  was  cooper- 


ate," D'Aquino  recalls.  "He  told  her  the  show 
was  designed  to  spoof  the  Japanese,  to  make 
aases  of  them.  It  was  he  who  coined  the  term 
'honorable  boneheads,'  wtilch  Iva  used  mo 
often  on  the  air  when  referring  to  Americans. 

"Nevertheless,  I  wed  to  warn  her  about 
making  those  broadcasts — ^I  told  her  some- 
body might  think  they  were  treasonable,"  he 
says.  "But  she  told  me  she  liked  working 
with  the  American  POWS  and  that  she  felt 
that  she  was  doing  was  all  right. 

"I  dont  know,  being  in  contact  with  those 
American  prisoners  made  her  feel  at  home." 

D'Aquino,  who  was  employed  by  Domel  to 
monitor  English  language  broadcasts,  often 
monitored  Iva's  show  when  it  came  on  at 
about  6:30  every  night.  Born  In  Tokahama 
of  a  Portuguese  father  and  Japanese  mother, 
D'Aquino  today  is  a  copy  editor  for  an  Eng- 
llsh-langusige  newspaper  in  Tokyo. 

"I  never  heard  her  say  anything  treasonotts. 
and  besides,  those  POWs  she  worked  with 
wrote  most  everything  she  said  over  the  air," 
he  recalls,  "Why  weren't  they  prosecuted 
after  the  war?" 

Indeed,  why  weren't  they?  Instead  of  being 
prosecuted,  all  were  exonerated  and  given 
promotions  by  their  governments.  Ince  even 
testified  at  Iva's  trial  In  San  Francisco  and 
told  the  court  she  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  lOWs  to  sabotage  the  Zero 
Hour  show.  He  even  praised  her  for  aiding 
POWs. 

"Tht  problem  was  that  a  lot  of  the  Japa- 
nese-Americans who  worked  with  Iva  at 
Radio  Tokyo  perjured  themselves  at  her  trial 
to  save  their  own  skins.  They  told  lies  be- 
cause they  were  either  bribed  or  threatened 
to  do  so  by  the  American  authorities," 
D'Aquino  charges. 

There  is  no  love  in  D* Aquino's  voice  when 
he  speaks  of  those  who  may  have  made 
money  testifying  against  his  wife.  These  were 
people  he  knew,  people  he  and  Iva  sometimes 
socialized  with  on  those  few  occasions  In 
wartime  Tokyo  when  people  socialized  at  all. 

And  there  is  even  less  affection  In  his  voice 
when  he  recalls  his  first  trip  to  the  UB. — 
a  trip  which  would  afford  him  his  last  look 
at  his  wife. 

"I  arrived  In  Seattle  aboard  a  ship  and 
immediately  I  was  taken  into  citstody  by  the 
FBI  and  the  immigration  authorities.  When 
I  told  them  I  had  come  to  testify  at  my 
wife's  trial  in  San  Francisco  they  said  I 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  unless  I  signed  a 
paper  saying  I  would  never  return  to  the 
*UB." 

D'Aquino  was  kept  in  Jail  under  suspicion 
of  being  an  illegal  immigrant  and  harassed 
for  two  days  before  he  signed  that  dubious 
paper. 

"That  paper  I  signed,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  Iva  was  imprisoned  for  six  years 
and  after  her  release  had  no  passport  be- 
cause she  was  stateless,  has  kept  us  apart," 
D'Aquino  say.?. 

When  he  first  met  Iva,  she  was  a  26-year- 
old  "typical  American — happy-go-lucky  and 
not  Japanese  at  all,"  D'Aquino  says. 

But  the  war  years  and  homesickness  took 
their  toll  on  her  and  by  the  time  they  were 
married  in  April.  1945,  D'Aquino  recalls.  "All 
she  would  talk  about  was  'seeing  the  golden 
gate  in  '48. 

"That  was  the  target  she  had  set  for  get- 
ting back  to  the  states.  She  planned  to  take 
me  with  her  and  we  would  start  a  new  life." 

But  those  plans  were  dashed,  first  by  her 
arrest  in  1945  by  the  occupation  army.  She 
was  held  In  Yokohoma  for  a  year  on  "sus- 
picion" of  having  committed  treason  but  she 
was  later  released  when  a  VS.  attorney  in 
Los  Angeles  concluded  that  the  mythical 
"Tokyo  Rose  was  a  composite  of  several  dif- 
ferent women." 

"We  thought  that  was  the  end  of  It," 
D'Aquino  says,  "But  then  she  was  rearrested 
In  1948,  about  a  year  after  the  baby  she  was 
carrying  was  stillborn." 


"Tou  know,  a  lot  of  people  said  her  'sexy 
▼oice'  had  taunted  American  OIs  In  the  Pa- 
dflc,"  D'Aquino  recalls.  "That  proves  they 
must  hare  been  thitifc^ng  of  someone  else  be- 
cause Iva's  voice  sounded  like  Molly's  on  the 
Fibber  McOee  and  Molly  show. 

"Believe  me,  Iva  was  the  f\irthe8t  thing 
from  a  siren  you  could  imagine  and  I  guess 
that's  why  she  never  even  thotight  about  be- 
ing arrested  when  the  war  ended  and  the 
American  Army  arrived.  She  never  thought 
she  had  done  anything  wrong.  And  neither 
do  I." 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  7,  1976] 
At  War  WrrH  a  Legbtnd 

As  Iva  Tcguri  d'Aqulno,  she  1*  known  only 
to  her  relatives  and  friends,  but  labeled  the 
notorious  "Tokyo  Rose,"  broadcasting  on 
Japanese  radio  during  World  War  II.  she 
gained  nationwide  Infamy  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  war.  the  Los  Angeles-born 
woman,  a  graduate  of  UCLA,  was  convicted  of 
treason  under  perhaps  the  most  widely  mis- 
understood set  of  circumstances  that  ever 
brought  any  American  Into  court  on  that 
charge. 

First,  a  Japanese  radio  program  called 
"Tokyo  Rose"  never  existed.  The  name,  an 
invention  of  GIs  in  the  Pacific,  was  In  cir- 
culation before  Mrs.  d'Aqulno  ever  set  foot 
In  a  studio.  The  naime  was  applied  to  any 
woman  whoee  voice  was  heard  on  Radio 
Tokyo.  The  federal  prosecutor  at  her  San 
Francisco  trial  In  1949  conceded,  "Nobody 
broadcast  from  Radio  Tokyo  under  the  name 
"Tokyo  Rose.' " 

Here  are  other  uncontested  facts  In  the 
bizarre  case  of  the  fictional  "Tokyo  Rose ". 

Iva  Togurl  (she  later  married  a  Portuguese 
national,  Felipe  d'Aqulno,  in  Tokyo)  went 
to  Japan  to  visit  a  seriously  ill  atint. 

As  the  war  neared,  and  after  it  began,  she 
made  i^ersistent  efforts  to  leave  Japan  and 
return  to  the  United  States,  but  was  stranded 
in  Tokyo.  She  oould  not  communicate  with 
her  family,  all  of  whom  had  been  put  in  a 
relocation  center. 

She  obtained  a  typist  Job  at  the  Domel 
News  Agency,  and  was  pressured  to  take  part 
in  radio  broadcasts  by  three  captured  Allied 
officers,  who  themselves  were  forced  to 
participate  under  threat  of  death  for  re- 
fusal. One  assured  her  that  she  would  be 
forced  to  do  "nothing  against  your  own  peo- 
ple." (Not  one  of  the  three  officers  was  later 
punished  by  his  own  government.) 

After  American  troops  occupied  Japan, 
U.S.  Army  authorities  arrested  Mrs.  d'Aqulno 
and  released  her.  On  Oct.  17,  1945,  she  was 
arrested  again  on  orders  from  Washington, 
held  for  a  year,  and  cleared  by  the  Army 
investigation.  She  was  not  freed,  however, 
because  of  still  another  investigation,  this 
time  by  FBI  agents.  At  the  end  of  this  in- 
vestigation, on  Oct.  25,  1946,  the  Justice  De- 
partment ordered  her  release. 

That  did  not  end  her  ordeal.  Her  reapplica- 
tion  for  a  passport  to  retturn  to  the  United 
States  provoked  an  angry  reaction  here.  As  a 
result,  she  was  arrested  again,  and  put  on 
trial  in  San  Francisco  on  eight  counts  of 
treason. 

The  trial  itself  was  more  significant  for  its 
revelations  of  government  conduct  than  for 
its  dlsclostu-es  of  Mrs.  d'Aquino's  alleged 
treasonable  activities.  When  she  was  under 
repeated  investigations  In  1945  and  1946,  in- 
vestigators had  In  their  possession  recordings 
of  the  340  broadcasts  she  had  made  on 
Japanese  radio.  In  addition,  she  had  given 
the  investigators  all  the  scripts  then  avail- 
able— more  than  40. 

If  the  investigators  had  foimd  nothing 
Incriminating  In  the  recordings  and  scripts, 
that  fact  would  appear  to  be  significant  evi- 
dence in  her  favor  at  the  trial.  But  only  13 
scripts  or  recordings  were  available  to  the 
defense.  The  government  said  the  others  had 
been  "lost "  or  "routinely  destroyed." 
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In  other  ways,  the  trial  was  hardly  a  model 
of  fairness.  The  government  excluded 
through  challenges  any  but  Caucasian  Jurors. 
An  FBI  agent  admitted  that  one  government 
witness  confessed  he  had  been  bribed  to 
testify  falsely  against  Mrs.  d'Aqulno  before 
a  grand  Jviry.  Some  defense  witnesses  said 
they  were  threatened  and  intimidated  by 
government  officials. 

The  trial  Jury,  deliberating  four  days,  first 
ftood  10  to  2  for  acquittal.  After  being  re- 
minded by  the  Judge  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  the  trial,  the  Jurors  convicted  her 
on  one  count.  Her  conviction  rested  on  the 
word  of  two  American -born  Japanese  who 
were  her  superiors  at  Radio  Tokyo,  and  who 
went  to  Japan  In  the  1930s  and  renounced 
their  American  citizenship — something  Mrs. 
d'Aqulno  refused  to  do. 

She  served  her  prison  sentence,  but  the 
government  was  not  yet  finished  with  her. 
The  Justice  Department  instigated  deporta- 
tion proceedings  against  Mrs.  d'Aqulno  early 
in  1956.  That  was  too  much  and,  in  the  face 
of  mounting  criticism,  the  government 
dropped  the  attempt. 

Mrs.  d'Aqulno  is  in  the  news  again  because 
of  a  growing  movement  to  obtain  a  presi- 
dential pardon  for  her  to  restore  her  citizen- 
ship. Among  those  lending  their  support  is 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  that,  he  has  said, 
would  have  acquitted  her  "If  it  had  been 
possible  under  the  judge's  instructions." 

The  most  telling  appeal  for  a  pardon  was 
made  27  years  ago.  Just  after  the  trial,  by  a 
writer  who  said  it  was  evident  then — as  we 
believe  it  Is  evident  now — that  the  jury  con- 
victed "a  legend,  rather  than  the  human  be- 
ing who  stood  In  the  dock  of  justice." 

The  legend  was  "Tokyo  Rose."  The  human 
being  Is  Mrs.  d'Aqulno,  now  living  in 
Chicago.  A  presidential  pardon  would  be  an 
act  of  grace  by  the  government. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mar.  4. 

1976] 

Strange  Case  or  Tokyo  Rose 

Iva  Toguri  D'Aqulno  was  freed  from  fed- 
eral prison  20  years  ago  after  serving  six 
years  of  a  10-year  sentence.  Hers  was  no 
ordinary  crime.  She  was  one  of  only  24  Amer- 
icans convicted  of  trea-son  since  1795.  And 
she's  no  ordlnarj'  ex-convlct.  She  is  Tokyo 
Rose. 

The  very  name  conjures  an  image  of  deceit 
and  perfidy.  Thus,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
discover  that  Iva  D'Aqulno  apparently  was 
not  a  turncoat,  but  a  scapegoat,  the  victim 
of  post-war  hysteria. 

There  was  never  anyone  named  Tokyo 
Rose.  The  nickname  was  coined  by  G.I.'s  In 
the  Pacific  who  listened  to  at  least  a  dozen 
English-speaking  female  annomicers  broad- 
casting from  Tokyo. 

Mrs.  D'Aquino  (who  married  a  Portuguese 
national  in  1945)  was  a  Los  Angeles-born 
Japanese-American,  a  UCLA  graduate  who 
was  trapped  in  Tokyo  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

To  support  herself,  she  went  to  work  as 
a  clerk  typist  and  eventually  she  was  as- 
.signed  to  Radio  Tokyo,  where  she — alone 
among  all  the  civilians — refused  to  renounce 
her  U.S.  citizenship. 

After  the  war,  Iva  D'Aquino  was  held 
without  bail  for  more  than  a  year,  but 
eventually  was  cleared  by  the  Army  and 
Justice  Department.  For  two  years,  the  FBI 
tried  to  find  witnesses  to  prosecute  her  for 
treason.  Finally,  she  was  rearrested  and 
charged  with  eight  acts  of  treason,  follow- 
ing public  outcries  from  Walter  Wiachell 
and  various  veterans'  organizations. 

At  one  time,  the  Jury  voted  10-2  for  her 
acquittal,  but  the  trial  Judge  virtually  di- 
rected a  verdict  of  guilty.  So  badly  was  her 
trial  managed  that  her  two  lawyers  con- 
tinued to  represent  her  for  25  years.  Just 
before  his  death  in  1974,  Lawyer  Wayne  M. 


Collhis,  said:  "It's  the  worst,  the  absolutely 
worst  case  I  know  of  in  American  history." 

Mrs.  D'Aqulno,  who  lives  quietly  in  Chi- 
cago, continues  to  maintain  her  innocence, 
but  she  has  little  hope  of  being  pardoned, 
since  two  previous  petitions  for  clemency 
have  been  denied.  Further,  she  is  fearful  of 
stirring  up  old  animosities. 

Nevertheless,  this  country  shotild  look 
once  more  at  the  strange  case  of  Tokyo  Rose. 
If  the  facts  are  what  they  seem  to  be,  a 
presidential   pardon   should   be   granted. 

Although  a  pardon  would  not  undo  the 
years  she  spent  In  prison.  It  would  restore 
her  citizenship — something  she  fought  for 
throughout  the  war  years.  And,  it  would  be  a 
tacit  acknowledgement  that  the  government 
singled  her  out  and  punished  a  legend, 
rather  than  a  himian  being. 


IFrnm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  6,  1976] 

The  Case  of  "Tokyo  Rose" 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Twenty  years  ago  last  month  Iva  Togurl 
D'Aqulno  was  freed  from  federal  prison  after 
serving  more  than  six  years  of  a  10  year  sen- 
tence. Hers  was  no  ordinary  crime:  She  was 
one  of  the  24  Americans  convicted  of  trea- 
son since  1795.  And  Mrs.  D'Aqulno  is  any- 
thing but  an  ordinary  ex-convict:  She  is  the 
notorious  Tokyo  Rose. 

Tokyo  Rose !  The  very  name  conjures  up 
memories  of  a  femme  fatale  broadcasting  a 
mixture  of  music  and  propaganda  to  Ameri- 
can fighting  men.  So  it  may  come  as  a  shock 
to  learn  that  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  convinced  that  Iva  Togiu"l  D'Aqulno, 
bom  as  it  happens  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
was  not  a  txurncoat  but  a  scapegoat — a  vic- 
tim of  post-war  hysteria  who  In  this  Bicen- 
tennial year  deserves  a  presidential  pardon. 
Moreover,  a  lengthy  review  of  her  case  strong- 
ly suggests  that  Mrs.  D'Aquino's  defenders 
may  well  be  right. 

"We're  convinced  that  she  was  unfairly 
singled  out  and  wrongly  convicted,"  says 
David  Ushlo,  executive  director  of  the  30,000- 
member  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
which  is  actively  campaigning  for  the  presi- 
dential pardon. 

That  might  be  much  more  diflBcult  to 
achieve  than  it  sounds.  For  one  thing,  many 
important  figures  involved  In  the  case  have 
died.  Including  Mrs.  D'Aquino's  two  principal 
lawyers.  Moreover,  the  public  appears  to  be 
growing  weary  of  charges  that  U.S.  Justice  is 
always  to  blame  in  important  trials  with 
political  overtones.  Finally,  Mrs.  D'Aqulno, 
69,  who  lives  a  life  of  relative  anonymity  hi 
Chicago,  is  reluctant  to  assist  her  own  cause. 

She  continues  to  maintain  her  imiocence 
but  she  has  little  faith  that  she  will  be  par- 
doned, especially  since  two  earlier  petitions 
for  clemency  were  denied.  And  she  is  fear- 
ful of  stirring  up  those  persistent  anonymous 
hate  letters  and  telephone  calls.  "I've  learned 
to  live  with  what  happened  to  me,"  she  .says, 
"to  accept  it  like  an  Illness." 

"It's  the  worst,  the  absolute  worst  case 
I  know  of  in  American  history,"  her  lawyer, 
Wayne  M.  Collins,  told  this  reporter  shortly 
before  he  died  in  1974.  "When  the  trvith  fi- 
nally conies  out  about  Iva,  Americans  will 
hang  their  heads  In  shame,"  echoed  Theodore 
Tamba,  her  other  lawyer  who  also  has  since 
died.  Both  San  Francisco  attorneys  were  so 
convinced  of  her  innocence  that  they  repre- 
sented her  free  of  charge  for  almost  25  years. 

The  first  of  many  Ironies  in  the  "Tokyo 
Rose  case  is  that  there  never  was  anj^one 
named  Tokyo  Rose.  "That  nickname  was 
coined  by  G.I.'s  In  the  Pacific  who  listened 
to  English-speaking  female  announcers  from 
Japanese  stations  in  Tokyo  and  a  dozen  other 
nations.  Iva  D'Aquino  was  one  of  the  many 
broadcasters  over  Radio  Tokyo.  As  the  U.S. 
government  noted  in  its  Oct.  21,  1946  tiu- 
nouncement  (later  reversed)  that  it  was 
dropping    plans    to   prosecute    her,      Tokyo 


Rose"  was  a   "composite  person  with  at  least 
a  dozen  voltes." 

AN  ACCIDENT  OF  FATE 

That  the  Los  Angeles-bom  UCLA  gradu- 
ate wound  up  in  Japan  at  all  during  the  war 
can  be  attributed  to  fate.  When  a  letter 
arrived  in  June  1941  from  an  uncle  In  Japan 
saying  that  his  wife  was  ill,  it  was  decided 
that  Iva  would  visit  her  on  behalf  of  the 
family. 

U.S.  government  documents  reveal  that 
she  sailed  for  Japan  on  July  15,  1941  with  a 
certificate  of  identification  authorizing  a 
six  months  stav.  her  application  for  a  pass- 
port not  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  State 
Department.  Forty-five  days  after  she  arrived 
she  agam  applied  for  a  U.S.  pas.sport.  Her 
application  was  forwarded  from  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  in  Tokyo  to  Washingto  i. 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  the  U.S.  aiid 
Japan  continued  to  deteriorate.  On  Dec.  1 
she  received  a  cable  from  her  father  telling 
her  to  book  passage  on  the  liner  Tatsuta 
Maru  sailing  for  the  U.S.  the  next  day.  Offi- 
cial records  show  that  she  couldn't  obtain 
the  necessary  clearances  in  time,  nor  in  time 
to  book  pas-sage  on  a  repatriation  ship  that 
left  in  February  1942.  By  the  time  another 
ship  left  in  September,  she  couldn't  afford 
the  fare.  Nor  could  she  write  home  from  an 
enemy  nation  for  money,  and  in  any  case  her 
family  had  been  relocated  to  a  detention 
camp  In  Arizona  ( where  her  mother  died 
soon  afterwards) . 

"Trapped  In  a  country  whose  language  .she 
barely  understood,  she  eventually  found  a 
job  In  nUd-1942  with  Domei  news  agency.  In 
January  1943  she  went  to  work  as  a  clerk- 
typist  for  the  Danish  legation;  seven  months 
later  she  also  took  a  parttime  secretarial  Job 
at  Radio  Tokyo.  All  the  while  she  was  under 
surveillauoe  of  the  secret  police,  who  regu- 
larly dropped  in  for  reports  on  her  where- 
abouts. They  also  suggested  that  she  Ijecouie 
a  Japanese  citizen,  otherwise  she  would  be 
under  constant  scrutiny  and  suspicion  as  an 
enemy  alien  and  denied  food  rations. 

A  former  master  sergeant  in  the  secret 
police  later  swore  in  a  deposition  that  Mrs. 
D'Aquino  constantly  said  Japan  would  lose 
the  war,  despite  his  warning  that  it  was  not 
good  lo  talk  that  way. 

Of  all  the  civilians  workUig  at  Radio  Tokyo, 
she  alone  refused  to  renounce  her  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. Had  she  In  fact  become  a  Japanese 
citizen  It's  unlikely  she  would  have  been 
tried  lor  trea.son. 

Some  30  POWs  of  various  nationalities  were 
assigned  lo  Radio  Tokyo  and  forced  to  co- 
operate under  penalty  of  death.  The  r.inking 
POW,  Australian  Major  Charles  Cousens, 
testlhcd  that  Iva  D'Aquino  often  smuggled 
them  food,  medicine  and  new^  from  the  out- 
.side  world.  U.S.  Army  Capt.  Wallace  Ince 
testified  similarly  at  her  trial — and  recently 
repeated  his  testimony — adding  that  she 
smuggled  hi  a  blanket  for  a  sick  prisoner. 

Both  officers  testified  that  when  the  Japa- 
nese ordered  them  to  expand  a  15  minute 
music  program  ("Zero  Hour")  Into  75  mm- 
utes  of  news,  commentary,  POW  messages 
and  music  designed  to  lower  G.I.  morale,  the 
prlsonei-s  had  no  alternative — except  to  try 
to  minuaize  the  propaganda  quotient. 

Because  Major  Cousens  came  to  trust  Iva 
Togurl  (who  married  a  Portuguese  national 
in  April  1945).  he  told  his  Japanese  bosses  be 
wanted  her  to  play  the  records.  When  she 
learned  she  had  been  drafted  as  an  an- 
nou.icei-.  sh2  protested  but  Cotisens  told  her 
.she  had  no  choice.  He  assured  her  that  he 
pn'X  Captain  Ince  would  write  all  her  scripts 
and  see  that  they  were  free  of  propaganda. 
So  after  Cousens  coached  her  briefly  In  an- 
nouncing techniques,  in  November  1943  she 
begiin  playing  six  to  eight  songs  a  night.  Ulti- 
mately she  began  referring  to  herself  as 
"Orphan  Ann,"  the  nickname  coined  by 
Cqu.ssus. 
it  s  dcb.Ti^ble  how-  successfully  the  POW's 
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American-born  citizens  who  renoiinced  their 
U.S.  citizenship  after  going  to  Japan  In  the 
1930s.  Moreover,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  two 
herself  broadcast  over  Radio  Toyko  as  the 
"Saturday  night  party  girl."  It  was  her  hus- 
band who  fingered  Iva  D'Aqulno  to  news- 
men as  Tokyo  Rose. 

One  or  two  U.S.  newspapers  commented 
at  the  time  on  the  Irony  of  two  admitted 
turncoats  accusing  of  treason  the  only  civi- 
lian at  Radio  Tokyo  who  refused  to  renounce 
her  U.S.  citizenship.  All  the  other  female 
announcers  were  let  off.  Two  of  them  were 
subsequently  allowed  back  In  the  U.S.  and 
currently  reside  on  the  West  Coast. 

After  her  parole  from  prison  to  Alderson, 
W.  Va.,  the  government  tried  to  deport  Mrs. 
D'Aqulno  as  an  alien.  But  the  contradiction 
of  trying  to  deport  a  native  bom  American, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  treason  precisely 
because  she  had  been  a  U.S.  citizen,  drew 
so  much  criticism  that  eventually  the  gov- 
ernment abandoned  that  attempt. 

Iva  D'Aqulno's  supporters  have  no  Illu- 
sions that  a  presidential  pardon  will  undo 
the  years  she  spent  In  prison  or  recover  the 
fine  that  was  paid  In  full  last  summer.  But 
It  would  restore  her  citizenship.  Mainly, 
though,  It  would  be  tacit  acknowledgement 
that  In  singling  her  out,  the  government — 
as  a  small  Japanese  American  newspaper  put 
It  two  dajrs  after  she  was  sentenced — was 
"punishing  a  legend  rather  than  the  human 
being  who  stood  In  the  dock  of  Justice." 

"Maybe  If  I  knew  how  things  were  going 
to  work  out  I  might  not  have  come  home, 
I  might  have  gone  somewhere  else,"  sighed 
Mrs.  D'Aqulno  recently,  '^ut  even  then,  I 
doubt  It.  America  Is  my  home.  It  will  always 
be  my  home,  and  I  never  did  anything  dis- 
loyal toward  the  country  I  love." 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  23. 1976] 

Mosz  ON  Tokyo  Ross 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

I  read  with  unusual  Interest  Edwin  Mc- 
Dowell's article  "The  Case  of  Tokyo  Rose'  •* 
(Feb.  6).  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  that  there  have  been  publicized  facts 
concerning  the  circumstances  of  Iva  Togurl 
D'Aqulno. 

I  was  the  case  officer  of  the  Tokyo  Metro- 
politan Counter  Intelligence  Corps  detach- 
ment In  charge  of  the  Investigations  con- 
cerning allied  personnel  who  had  broadcast 
for  the  Japanese  over  Radio  Tokyo  during 
wartime.  Together  with  an  officer  of  the 
Australian  Field  Security  Service,  I  per- 
sonally Interrogated  Major  Cousens,  Major 
Ince,  John  D.  Provoo  and  Mark  Lewis 
Streeter.  I  was  a  witness  for  the  Australian 
government  in  its  treason  case  against  Major 
Coxisens. 

The  essential  facts  you  related  concerning 
the  reasons  for  Mrs.  D'Aqulno's  presence  In 
Tokyo,  and  her  attempts  to  leave  It  prior  to 
the  war,  were  Independently  confirmed  by 
the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps. 

In  a  signed  statement.  Major  Cousens  took 
sole  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  D'- 
Aqulno was  ordered  by  the  Japanese  to 
broadcast  the  scripts  which  were  written  by 
Cousens  and  Ince.  On  his  ov/n  Initiative,  he 
advised  the  Japanese  In  charge  of  his  broad- 
cast section  that  a  typist,  Mrs.  D'Aqulno, 
would  make  a  good  announcer;  and  there- 
upon the  Japanese  ordered  Mrs.  D'Aqulno  to 
read  the  scripts.  As  Cousens  and  the  Japan- 
ese both  admitted,  she  had  no  choice  In  this 
regard. 

It  was  and  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
United  States  would  try  Mrs.  D'Aqulno  for 
treason  without  first  trying  others  whose 
conduct  was  far  more  questionable  In  mat- 
ters of  degree.  It  is  uncontroverted  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  "Tokyo  Rose."  You  are 
correct  that  there  were  quite  a  few  women 
announcers  on  Radio  Tokyo,  some  of  whom 
at  one  time  held  American  citizenship.  Only 
Mrs.  D'Aqulno  was  tried.  Perhaps  the  United 


States  did  not  wish  to  admit  that  there  was 
more  than  one  American  "Tokyo  Rose,"  but 
In  fact  there  were  less  mitigating  circum- 
stances for  the  conduct  of  the  others. 

George  S.  Guysi. 
Oklahoma  Crry,  Okla. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  15,  1976] 
"Tokyo  Rose,"  Echo  of  History 

That  Tokyo  Rose  Is  drawing  attention  two 
and  a  half  decades  after  her  conviction  for 
treason  must  seem  anachronistic.  If  not 
downright  mystifying,  to  that  half  of  to- 
day's American  population  that  was  not  alive 
in  1945. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
with  30,000  members,  has  underway  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  a  presidential  pardon  for  Iva 
Togurl  D'Aqulno.  But  It  Is  likely  to  be  a 
futile  effort — the  Imagery,  of  the  notorious 
nickname,  Tokyo  Rose,  Is  still  too  vivid  to 
that  other  half  of  the  pKjpuIace  for  whom 
World  War  II  was  an  indelible  event. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal's  Edwin  Mc- 
Dowell recently  re-examined  the  case  of 
Tokyo  Rose.  "We're  convinced  that  she  was 
unfairly  singled  out  and  wrongly  convicted," 
David  Ushlo,  director  of  the  citizens  league, 
told  the  reporter;  and  Mr.  McDowell  says  a 
lengthy  review  of  the  record  strongly  sug- 
gests that  Mrs.  D'Aqulno's  defenders  may 
be  right. 

This  Is  touchy  business.  Only  Mrs. 
D'Aqtiino  and  23  other  Americans  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  since  1795.  To  intimate 
that  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  may  have  oc- 
curred In  the  vengeful  mood  of  the  postwar 
years  will  be  decidedly  uncongenial  to  some 
people. 

Iva  Togurl  was  a  graduate  of  UCLA;  she 
was  caught  in  Japan  visiting  a  sick  relative 
when  the  war  began.  She  barely  iinderstood 
the  language  and  was  under  surveillance  of 
the  secret  police.  In  late  1943,  she  began 
working  as  a  secretary  at  Radio  Tokyo.  About 
30  Allied  POWs  were  also  there,  cooperating 
under  threat  of  death.  When  the  75-nilnute 
programs  designed  to  erode  the  morale  of 
American  forces  were  begun,  an  Australian 
major  told  the  Japanese  bosses  he  wanted 
her  to  help  with  the  announcing  because,  he 
said,  he  trusted  her  to  support  the  POWs 
efforts  to  minimize  the  propaganda  content 
of  the  broadcasts. 

So  she  was  drafted  for  the  Job.  There  were 
other  people  with  U.S.  citizenship  at  the 
station — Mrs.  D'Aqulno  alone  refused  to  re- 
nounce that  citizenship.  Had  she  done  so,  it 
Is  probable  she  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  trial  after  the  war.  In  addition,  there 
were  as  many  as  a  dozen  "Tokyo  Roses" — 
the  single  name  was  coined  by  U.S.  troops 
for  women  who  broadcast  over  the  station. 

After  the  war,  Iva  Togurl  (who  married  a 
Portuguese  national  in  1945)  was  released 
after  having  been  imprisoned  by  the  U.S.  for 
more  than  a  year  and  after  the  Army  and 
the  Justice  Department  initially  cleared  her. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  government  finally 
bad  had  to  appeal  publicly  for  the  witnesses 
required  to  prosecute  for  treason,  she  was  re- 
arrested, taken  to  San  Francisco  and  in- 
dicted— a  move  strenuously  backed  by  several 
veterans  organizations  and  by  Walter  Wln- 
chell, among  others. 

"Government  peremptory  challenges  ex- 
cluded any  but  Caucauslan  Jurors.  Defense 
witnesses  testified  they  were  threatened  and 
Intlnaldated  by  government  officials.  An  FBI 
agent  admitted  that  one  government  witness 
confessed  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  testify 
falsely  against  Mrs.  D'Aqulno  before  the 
grand  Jury  .  .  .,"  the  Journal  story  recounts. 

The  principal  eyewitnesses  to  Mrs. 
D'Aqulno's  "treason"  were  two  of  her  Japan- 
ese superiors  at  Radio  Tokyo,  "both  of  them 
American-born  citizens  who  renounced  their 
U.S.  citizenship  after  going  to  Japan  In  the 
1930s."  All  of  the  other  female  announcers 
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at  Radio  Tokyo  during  the  war  were  let  off 
and  two  of  them  subsequently  were  allowed 
10  return  to  live  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  D'Aqulno  was  convicted  of  one  count 
of  trying  to  undermine  American  morale  dur- 
ing wartime,  though  it  took  the  Jury  three 
attempts  to  come  in  with  a  guilty  verdict. 
She  went  to  prison  for  six  years.  Mrs. 
D'Aqulno,  now  59,  lives  in  Chicago.  She  Is 
reluctant  to  assist  her  own  cause.  "I've 
learned  to  live  with  what  happwned  to  me," 
she  says,  "to  accept  it  like  an  illness." 

An  election  year  is  not  a  good  time  for 
seeking  a  presidential  pardon  for  a  person 
convicted  of  treason.  But  after  reading  Mr. 
McDowell's  article,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
case  of  "Tokyo  Rose"  does  merit  official  con- 
sideration. 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  D'Aquino  was  sen- 
tenced In  1949,  a  small  Japanese-American 
newspaper  contended  that  the  government 
was  "punishing  a  legend  rather  than  the 
human  being  who  stood  In  the  dock  of  jus- 
tice." 

On  the  possibility  that  such  may  have  been 
true,  it  Is  consonant  with  our  sense  of  justice 
to  re-examine  whether  injustice  was  done. 
Acknowledging  error  is  a  mark  of  maturity, 
in  nations  as  in  Individuals. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Feb.  9,  1976] 

The  Afteelicht  on  Tokyo  Rose 

There  is  now  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  1949  treason  trial  of  Iva  D'Aqulno^the 
American  citizen  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  labeled  Tokyo  Rose — was  Indeed,  as  her 
attorneys  have  alwa3r5  claimed,  "one  of  the 
grossest  and  most  disgraceful  miscarriages  of 
justice  in  the  history  of  the  federal  courts." 

In  a  series  of  Chronicle  articles  printed 
last  week,  reporters  Jerry  Carroll  and  Keith 
Power  catalogued  a  damning  list  of  blunders, 
half  truths  and  lies  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment used,  during  that  period  between  the 
war  and  the  rise  of  McCarthyism,  to  try  and 
convict  a  jjerson  who,  by  all  accounts,  was 
at  the  very  least  a  passive  victim  of  nations 
at  war. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  fact, 
that  she  was  a  heroine  who  actively  and  con- 
sistently told  her  Japanese  captors  that  they 
would  lose  the  war;  that  she  resisted  ex- 
treme pressure  to  become  a  Japanese  citizen; 
and  that  she  used  her  job  on  Japanese  radio 
to  water  down  an tl- American,  propaganda. 

This  newspaper's  review  of  the  Tokyo  Rose 
affair,  the  first  major  attempt  we're  aware  of 
to  get  at  tbo  unfortunate  factual  record,  de- 
tails the  post-war  hysteria  and  understand- 
able clrctunstances  that  found  a  Los  Angeles 
county  native,  a  pre-med  graduate  of  UCLA, 
In  the  dock  on  charges  of  treason.  The  In- 
ventory shows  that  the  proceeding  was  mar- 
red by  bribery,  government  obstruction,  un- 
scrupulous Journalism,  missing  evidence, 
mistaken  Identity,  witness  intimidation,  the 
violation  of  constitutional  safeguards, 
racism,  and  pre-trial  publicity  of  a  sort  that 
would  lead  to  a  speedy  reversal  today. 

Uncovered  during  this  Investigation  was 
a  document  written  in  1946  by  the  legal  sec- 
tion of  the  staff  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  after  a  year-long  ex- 
amination conducted  while  Mrs.  D'Aquino 
was  imprisoned  by  occupation  forces.  The 
memo  said  that  she  was  not  Tokyo  Rose,  that 
indeed  there  was  no  single  Tokyo  Rose,  and 
that  her  activities  no  more  than  abstractly 
qualified  as  treason.  As  a  result,  she  was  re- 
leased from  prison. 

Ironically,  it  was  her  determination  to  re- 
turn to  the  Ualted  States  that  resulted  two 
years  later  In  her  Indictment  here  on  the 
treason  charge  of  which  she  was  convicted. 

Mrs.  D'Aqulno.  now  Urlng  in  Chicago,  has 
spent  ele^t-and-a-half  years  la  prison,  has 
paid  a  $10,000  ■fine,  has  been  stripped  ot  bw 
ctttzeashlp  and  bas  survived  an  attempt  to 
deport  her.  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  John- 
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son  failed  to  act  on  petitions  made  for  her 
pardon. 

In  light  of  the  facts  shown  In  the  Chronicle 
review  of  this  sorry  case.  President  Ford 
should  grant  her  pardon.  She  will  be  60  years 
old  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Feb.  16, 1976J 

"Tokyo   Rose"   Juror   Urges   a   Pardon 
(By  Jerry  Carroll  and  Keith  Power) 

The  foreman  of  the  San  Francisco  Jury 
that  convicted  Iva  Togurl  D'Aquino  25  years 
ago  of  being  the  traitor  known  as  Tokyo  Rose 
joined  yesterday  in  the  growing  demand  that 
she  be  given  a  presidential  pardon. 

Located  by  The  Chronicle  in  a  Bay  Area 
suburb  where  he  lives  in  retirement  with 
his  wife,  John  Mann.  75.  said  the  guilty  ver- 
dict was  forced  by  a  federal  judge  who  ig- 
nored repeated  pleas  from  the  jury  that  it 
was  deadlocked. 

Beyond  that,  said  Mann,  many  of  the  jurors 
were  still  inflamed  by  anti-Japanese  senti- 
ment that  had  been  whipped  up  during  World 
War  II.  "At  that  time,  we  were  in  the  throes 
of  Japanese-hating  people,"  Mann  recalled. 

Mann,  a  former  accountant,  said  he  finally 
joined  the  others  in  retiu-ning  a  guilty  ver- 
dict against  the  Los  Angeles-born  Nisei  after 
four  arduous  days  of  deliberation.  But  he 
said  he  instantly  regretted  it  when  he  learned 
that  a  poll  of  newspaper  reports  covering 
the  trial  showed  a  9-to-l  vote  favoring  ac- 
quittal. 

"That  made  me  think  that  John  Mann 
should  have  had  a  little  bit  more  guts  to 
stick  with  his  acquittal  (vote) ,  Mann  re- 
marked. 

The  30.000-membier  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  is  spearheading  the  campaign 
for  a  pardon  for  Mrs.  D'Aqulno,  now  59  and 
living  in  seclusion  in  Chicago.  Her  trial  in 
1949  captiu-ed  attention  comparable  to  that 
accorded  Patricia  Hearst. 

After  the  trial,  U.S.  District  Judge  Michael 
J.  Roche  sentenced  Iva  to  ten  years  In  prison, 
fined  her  $10,000  and  stripped  her  of  the 
American  citizenship  that  she  had  clung 
stubbornly  to  throughout  the  war  in  the  face 
of  fierce  Japanese  pressures. 

The  host  of  a  bland  chatter-and-platters 
program  on  Radio  Tokyo  that  was  beamed 
at  American  men  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  Iva 
tragically  fell  heir  to  the  common  belief  that 
there  was  a  sexy  siren  called  Tokyo  Rose 
whose  mission  was  to  demoralize  U.S.  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

At  the  war's  end,  American  military  au- 
thorities held  Iva  in  prison  for  a  year  before 
an  investigation  was  completed  and  she  was 
freed.  The  Chronicle  discovered  a  U.S.  Army 
document  in  the  National  Archives  In  Janu- 
ary that  concluded  that  Iva  was  not  Tokyo 
Rose  and  that  her  wartime  activities  were 
harmless. 

"The  Army  forbade  any  of  Its  officers  or 
men  to  come  to  the  trial,"  Mann  said.  There 
were  several  important  generals  that  we 
were  aware  of  at  the  time  that  were — had 
come  out  in  her  favor.  We  thought  they 
should  have  been  (witnesses)  at  the  trial." 

A  year  after  her  release,  Iva  made  the 
mistake  of  applying  to  reenter  the  country 
of  her  birth,  stirring  a  whirl-wind  of  con- 
troversy that  was  fanned  in  large  part  by 
the  powerful  radio  commentator  Walter 
WlnchelL 

At  a  time  when  the  TYuman  administration 
was  being  accused  of  being  soft  on  traitors, 
the  Justice  Department  re(q>ened  the  case, 
despite  the  Army  findings,  and  brought  Iva 
to  trial.  It  was  to  be  the  most  expensive  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  up  to  that  time. 

Tlie  Jurors,  after  a  five-week  trial,  initially 
^llt  9  to  3  In  favor  of  acquittal,  vainly  try- 
ing during  four  days  of  bitter  wrangling  to 
persuade  Judge  Roche  ttiat  they  were  dead- 
locked. 

"The  Judge  .said  they  .spent  a  million  dol- 


lars on  this  trial  already,"  Mann  recalled. 
"He  said  If  you  go  back  there  and  do  nothing 
other  than — he  didn't  say  In  these  same 
words — convict  her,  we'll  have  to  have  this 
trial  all  over  again." 

Asked  If  he  regarded  Judge  Roche  as.  In 
effect,  directing  the  all-white  jury  of  six  men 
and  six  women  to  return  a  guilty  verdict, 
Mann  replied :  "Yes,  I  think  so." 

He  indicated  there  was  great  pressure 
against  himself  and  two  other  holdout.s  be- 
cause the  jury  members  were  weary  and 
angry,  anxious  to  end  the  affair  and  rerurn 
to  their  families  and  Jobs. 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  severity  of  the 
judge's  sentence,"  Mann  remembered.  "I  just 
didn't  expect  that  much." 

He  said,  "In  my  idea  of  Justice,  they  (the 
prosecution)  failed  miserably  to  convict 
her." 

Although  Mann  said,  "I  was  against  her 
conviction  all  the  way  through,"  he  said  that 
he  felt  at  the  end  that  there  was  sufficient 
grounds  in  a  narrow  technical  sense  to  reach 
the  verdict  of  guilty  of  treason. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Feb.  6.  1976] 
Case  of  "Tokyo  Rose  " 

On  JxUy  4,  when  America  celebrates  its 
200th  birthday,  Iva  Ikuko  Togurl  d'Aqulno 
will  be  60  years  old.  She  Is  better  known  to 
Americans  by  a  name  she  apparently  never 
used,  "Tokyo  Rose." 

Across  the  page  a  Denver  Post  article 
relates  some  of  the  details  of  Mrs.  d'Aqulno's 
life.  The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
a  Mainland  group,  has  mounted  a  campaign 
to  gain  clemency  and  restore  American  citi- 
zenship to  Mrs.  d'Aqxilno. 

The  league  has  published  a  booklet  called, 
"Iva  Togurl  d'Aqulno:  Victim  of  a  Legend," 
which  makes  the  case  that  in  her  conviction 
for  treason  In  1949,  she  was  "a  casualty  of  the 
prejudices,  stereotypes  and  social  mores" 
of  the  World  War  II  period  and  Just  after. 

A  re-reading  of  news  reports  of  the  trial 
in  San  Francisco  suggests  she  aas  not  guilty 
of  treason,  as  many  observers  at  the  time 
agreed.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  de- 
cision of  the  VS.  government  to  prosecute 
Mrs.  d'Aqulno  may  have  been  unfair. 

Because  she  clung  firmly  to  her  American 
citizenship  when  stranded  as  a  young  woman 
In  Japan  at  the  start  of  World  War  II,  Mrs. 
d'Aqulno  was  harassed  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  people.  She  was  forced  to  sub- 
sist in  a  hostUe  environment  on  her  only 
marketable  skill — use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— first  as  a  tylpst  for  Radio  Tokyo  and 
then  as  an  announcer  under  Japanese  Army 
orders. 

Because  she  clung  firmJy  to  her  American 
citizenship  and  tried  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  the  war  (after  a  year  held 
incommunicado  without  charges  in  a  war 
crimes  prison)  she  was  tried  and  perhaps 
unjustly  convicted  of  treason. 

Her  story  is  fraught  with  said  ironies.  At 
the  start  of  the  war  she  tried  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  but  missed  a  place  on  the  repatriation 
ships  from  Japan  because  the  American 
Embassy  disputed  her  citizenship  and  she 
was  penniless.  Had  she  returned  she  would 
have  been  Interned  with  other  Japanese- 
Americans  In  a  "relocation  camp."  Her  moth- 
er died  In  such  a  camp  at  Gila  River,  Arizona. 

More  than  ten  women  who  spoke  on  Jap- 
anese radio  were  known  by  the  Ql-invented 
name  "Tokyo  Rose,"  but  only  Mrs.  d'AqvUno 
was  prosecuted.  The  three  allied  POW  officers 
who  wrote  the  scripts  and  chose  Mrs. 
d'Aqulno  to  read  them  because  she  lukd  be- 
friended them  were  never  prosecuted. 

The  two  witnesses  required  by  the  UJS. 
Constitution  to  prove  an  act  of  treason  were 
both  Japanese-Americaa  "turncoats"  who 
renounced  their  VS.  citizenship  In  Japan,  aa 
Mrs.  d'Aqulno  nev^  did. 

After  Mrs.  d'Aqulno  bad  aenred  flf*  y*an 
in  prison  and  paid  every  penny  she  had  for 
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tried  to  return  home.  You  became  the  eye 
of  a  hurricane  of  protest.  Walter  Winchell 
and  assorted  America  First  organizations 
campaigned  against  you. 

Ai^.  26.  1948,  you  were  arrested  again  in 
Tokyo  and  cliarged  with  treason.  You  were 
brought  to  San  Francisco  for  trial  where 
finally  you  received  coun.sel.  The  lawyers 
served  without  pay. 

A  Grand  Jury  first  refused  to  indict  unless 
other  American  citizens  involved  at  Radio 
Tokyo  were  charged.  Eventually,  the  jury  re- 
turned .in  eight-count  Indictment  against 
you. 

The  trial  followed.  After  three  days  of  de- 
liberations, a  jury  found  you  innocent  of 
.seven  coiuits;  guilty  on  one  count.  The  jury 
found  you  guilty  of  one  overt  act:  "That  on 
a  day  during  October  1944,  tlie  exact  date 
being  to  the  Grand  Jurors  unknown,  de- 
fendant in  the  offices  of  the  Broadcasting 
Corporation  of  Japan  did  speak  into  a  micro- 
phone concerning  the  loss  of  ships." 

Specific?  Pretty  vague.  Where  were  the 
.scripts,  recordings,  wltnes.ses?  Who  heard 
you  m  nith  those  words? 

You  were  sentenced  to  10  years,  fined 
1^10,000  and  lost  your  American  citizenship. 
The  Supreme  Court  rejected  your  appeals. 
Your  husband,  who  attended  the  trial,  was 
taken  back  to  occupied  Japan.  He  had  signed 
a  siatement  sayiijg  he  would  not  re-enter 
the  United  States. 

You  served  your  time.  Your  fi:ie  was  even- 
tu.^lly  paid  by  your  family.  You  trv  to  live 
inconspicuously  in  Chicago  but  the  legend 
of  "Tokyo  Rose"  haunts  you. 

Two  of  your  lawyers  are  dead.  The  other 
moved  out  of  the  country.  You  continue  to 
proclaim  your  innocenca.  Who  will  listen? 

Portf.nately,  you  are  not  Iva  Toguri 
d'Aquino.  Was  she  unjustly  triad  and  con- 
victed? Yes,  resounds  the  Japane.se  American 
Citizens  League  whicli  has  scores  of  mem- 
bers in  Colorado.  The  JACL  seeks  to  restore 
her  constitutional  rights  through  executive 
clemency  or  other  legal  means. 

It  Is  time  for  clemency.  It  is  past  time. 
The  mercy  English  poet  Shakespeare  wrote 
so  eloquently  of  needs  to  be  settled  on  this 
case. 

Iva  Toguri  d'Aquino,  victim  of  a  legend, 
has  paid  a  price  deserving  of  renewed  Amer- 
icsiu  citizenship. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Skubitz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel  i  ,  on  account  of  convalescence 
after  surgery. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  after  5  p.m.  today 
through  May  4,  1976,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progiam  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes  today. 

•  Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bauman  >  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Symms,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
ciue-st  of  Mr.  Sharp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ankunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Ms. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Ml-. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Abzug,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Vanik,  for  10  minute,  today. 
Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Badillo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
RosTENKowsKi,  for   15  minutes. 


today 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  is  estimated  to  exceed  two  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1,287. 

Mr.  Matsunaca,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
co.st  $1,644.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bauman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stunce.'v. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Martin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Whalhn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SvMMS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Burcener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  AsnBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sharp),  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

]\Tr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Oeerstar. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florid. 

Mr.  Harktn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  SdLARz. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 
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Mr.  Rooney. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  LoNiG  -of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1497.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Gruber  Wagon 
Works  in  Berks  County  Pa.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  to  authorize  new 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  8  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
ioumed  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  April  30, 
1976,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


the  United  States  of  America,  defendant, 
pvirsuant  to  60  Stat.  1055;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3150.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3151.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  certain  small  business  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

3152.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  problems  of  the  experimental 
schools  program  and  lessons  learned  from 
it  which  should  be  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment of  future  educational  research  efforts; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 

3153.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  summarizing  a  study  of  Government 
crimes  in  which  computer-based  system  were 
used;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 

3154.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  costs  and  effects  of  Federal 
marketing  orders  on  pr.tatoes,  onions  and 
raisins  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Opei-ations  Agricul- 
ture and  Ways  and  Means. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  weie  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  semianniial  report  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  noncombat  component  of  the 
total  VS.  miUtary  strength  in  Europe,  pur- 
suant to  section  302(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
365;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 

3145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval 
vessels  and  for  other  purposes;. to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3146.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  flnan- 
ci.ll  statement  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  a  report  on  cases  heard  and/or  de- 
cided by  the  Board,  pursuant  .'.o  section  3(c) 
of  the  Labor  Management  Be'.ations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lalx>r. 

3147.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Regulatory  Review,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  pro- 
posed criteria  for  funding  proposals  for  In- 
ternational Studies  Centers  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

3148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Admin- 
istration and  Management,  transmitting  a 
proposed  cliange  in  the  Department's  system 
of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3149.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  con- 
solidated docket  Nos.  73  and  151,  the  Semi- 
nole IndiaTis  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  plaintiffs,  v. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  t'ae  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  arti- 
cles previously  exported  from  the  United 
States  composed  in  part  of  fabricated  com- 
ponents the  products  of  tho  United  States, 
when  returned  after  having  been  exported, 
without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  while  abroad;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1060).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Si-ate  of  tiie  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
used  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  air- 
craft engine  being  overhauled  within  the 
United  States  If  duty  was  paid  on  such  re- 
placement engine  during  a  previous  impor- 
tation; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1061).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  duty-free  importation  of 
loose  glass  prisms  used  in  chandeliers;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1062).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9401.  A  bill  to  continue  to  sus- 
pend for  a  temporary  period  the  import  duty 
on  certain  horses;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1063).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  11259.  A  bUl  to  lower  the  duty 
on  levulose  until  the  close  of  December  31, 
1977;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1064). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  11321.  A  bill  to  suspend  until 
July  1 ,  1977,  the  duty  on  certain  elbow  pros- 
theses if  imported  for  charitable  therapeutic 
use,  or  for  free  distribution,  by  certain  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institutions;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1065).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  11605.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3- 
year  period  the  rate  of  duty  on  mattress 
blanks  of  rubber  latex;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-1066).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HM.  12033.  A  blU  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1979,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  manganese  ore  (Includ- 
ing ferruginous  ore)  and  related  prodxjcts; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1067).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Waj^  and 
Means.  H.R.  12254.  A  blU  to  suspend  the 
duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts  and  acces- 
sories until  the  close  of  December  31,  1979; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1068).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: S.  2115.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the 
President  to  authorize  the  invoU'.ntary  oMer 
to  active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists,  for  a 
limited  period,  whether  or  not  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  has  been  de- 
clared (Rept.  No.  94-1069).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  2984.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
4941(d)(2)(G)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1070).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HM.  7228.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tVie 
authorization  of  means  other  than  stamps 
on  containers  of  distilled  spirits  as  evidence 
of  tax  payments;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-1071 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8283.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  flavors  which  may  be  used  on 
bonded  wine  cellar  premises  in  the  produc- 
tion of  special  natural  wines;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1072).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


/ 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HM.  1386.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Rept. 
No.  94-1058).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4047.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jack 
R.  Misner;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1059).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House. 
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Under  clause  5  of 
of  rule  XXn,  public 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHIIJ 

H.R.    13419.  A  blU   to 
of  the  Social  Security 
meat  vmder  the  medicare 
tain  services  performed 
the  Committee  on  Ways 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL 

HJt.  13420.  A  bUl  to 
the  Vocational  Educatloi 
vide  that  funds  availab  e 
search  and  training  sba|l 
State  labor  needs,  and 
to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  13421.  A  bUl  to 
the  General  Education 
corporate  the  National 
Statistics  Into  the 
statistics  in  the  field  of 
to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  13422.  A  bill  to 
the  Higher  Education 
age    more    direct 
craftsmen  and  technicians 
tional  education  systems 
ing  programs;  to  the 
tion  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13423.  A  bUl  to 
of  the  Vocatloniii 
encourage  more  researc 
inservice   training   and 
teachers    from    minority 
skilled   persons   presently 
community;  to  the 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  13424.  A  bill  to 
Education  Act  of  1963  to 
port  for  vocational 
high  schools;  to  the 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  D'AMOURS 

HM.  13425.  A  bUl   to 
Congress  from  the 
the  Federal  Salary  Act 
the   Commission  on 
and   Judicial    Salaries, 
poses;  to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   D'AMOtTR^ 
Mr.  Stokes)  : 

H.R.  13426.  A  bUl  to 
States  Code,  to  ellmlnat< 
which  a  veteran  has  to 
benefits  and  to  extend 
billty  from  36  to  46  months 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  13427.  A  bUl  to 
United  States  Code  in 
delimiting   period   for 
of  education  for  veterans 
grams  at  the  close  of 
Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr.  dtj  PONT: 

H.R.    13428.   A   bill   to 
School -Age    Mother    and 
of  1975;  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  13429.  A  bill  to 
tlon  of  certain  Federal 
to  busing  and  to  confei- 
•upon  certain  other  courts; 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.    13430.    A    bUl    t< 
eligibUlty      of 
workers  for  emergency 
pensation  will  be 
of  the  rate  of 
Btructlon   Industry;    to 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    FLOWERS 

HJt.    13431.    A   bill    to 
billty  for  furnishing 
m  Act  payment  bonds 
General  to  the  officer  th 
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amend  title  XVni 
A^t  to  authorize  pay- 
program  for  cer- 
3y  chiropractors;  to 
and  Means. 
: 
a|nend  section  131  of 
Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
to  States  for  re- 
take Into  account 
Tor  other  purposes; 
Ec  ucatlon  and  Labor, 
anend  section  406  of 
Ifrovislons  Act  to  in- 
;r  for  Education 
proctss  of  collection  of 
vi  >cational  education; 
Edu  nation  and  Labor, 
apieud  section  553  of 
of  1965  to  encour- 
of     skilled 
into  local  voca- 
and  Inservice  train- 
C4mmittee  on  Educa- 

aiienU  section  131(b) 

Education  Act  of  1963  to 

into  the  areas  of 

the  recruitment   of 

groups    and    from 

employed   in   the 

Com^iittee  on  Education 
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assure  Federal  sup- 

edudatlon  in  the  Junior 

Corainittee  on  Education 


remove  Members  of 
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use  his  educational 

months  of  ellgl- 

to  the  Comnilt- 


tde 


ai  aend  title  38  of  the 

<irder  to  extend  the 

Cdmpletlng  programs 

pursuing  such  pro- 
!^ch  period;    to  the 

Affairs. 

enact  the  National 

Child   Health    Act 

on  Interstate  and 

(larify  the  Jurisdic- 

jourts  with  respect 

such  Jurisdiction 

to  the  Commit- 


provlde    that    the 

construction 

Unemployment  com- 

deten  lined  on  the  basis 

unemployment  in  the  con- 

the    Committee    on 


transfer    resjwnsi- 

cer|ifled  copies  of  Mil- 

the  Comptroller 

t  awarded  the  con- 
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tract  for  which  the  bond  was  given;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

HH.  13432.  A  blU  to  reaffirm  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  carrier  telecommunications 
Industry  rendering  services  in  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional 
authority  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  make  certain  findings  In  connec- 
tion with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

.   By  Mr.  GUYER: 

H.R.  13433.  A  bUl  to  suspend  until  the 
close  of  December  31,  1977,  the  duty  on  rub- 
ber-modified acrylonltrlle-methyl  acrylate 
copolymer;  to  the  Committee  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ml-.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  13434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  corporations 
a  credit  for  10  percent  of  the  .social  security 
taxes  paid  with  respect  to  not  more  than  10 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  13435.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  13436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (except  where  the  consequent  delay 
in  survivor  eligibility  would  reduce  total  fam- 
ily benefits);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mrs.  BocGS,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  EIdcar,  Mr.  H&rkzn,  Mr.  Jekrette, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Matris, 
Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Ms.  Pet- 
tis, Mr.  RousH,  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin) : 

H.R.  13437.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  procedures  to  reg- 
ulate the  manner  in  which  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  may  close  post  offices  serving  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  and  towns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

H.R.  13438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to 
encourage  domestic  travel  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide certain  assistance  to  projects  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  eligibility 
for  husband's  benefits  based  on  having  a 
child  in  care,  and  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  chUdren;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13440.  A  bill  to  require  that  skUled 
nursing  homes  furnishing  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  be 
adequately  equipped  with  wheelchairs  and 
other  appropriate  equipment  and  supplies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modification  of  certain 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove  archi- 
tectural and  transportational  barriers  to  the 
bandic.^oped  and  elderly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LEVTTAS: 
H.R.  13442.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  tm- 
der  the  Federal  oId-«ge,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  offices  and  employees  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  OoTenunent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  lifeans. 

H.R.  13443.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system  lot  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  its  In- 
strumentalities other  than  those  in  the  Judi- 
cial branch;  to  the  Committee' on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  13444.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Great 
Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  liabil- 
ity of  U.S.  registered  pUots  so  as  to  provide 
for  reciprocal  and  equitable  participation 
by  United  States  and  Canadian  citizens  in 
the  pilotage  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  13445  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  economic 
adjustment  of  communities,  industries,  and 
workers  who  may  be  substantially,  and  se- 
riously affected  by  reductions  In  defense 
contracts  and  facilities  which  are  under- 
taken to  reallne  defense  expenditures  with 
changed  national  security  requirements  and 
to  prevent  the  ensuing  dislocations  from 
contributing  to  or  exacerbating  recessionary 
effects  on  the  aforementioned  groups;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  Armed  Services,  Education  and 
Labor,  Government  Operations,  and  Ways 
and  Mean.s. 

By   Mr.   PRICE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13446.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title   37,   United   States   Code,   to  provide  a 
subsistence   allowance  for  members  of  the 
Armed    Forces    enrolled    in    certain    officer 
candidate  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
HJR.  13447.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  financial  operations  of  the  Federal 
National     Mortgage     Association,     and     to 
amend    certain   housing   laws   for   the   pur- 
pose of  improving  Federal  programs  which 
insure   home  mortgages;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hotislng. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.   13448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction   and    operation   of   a   natural   gas 
pipeline    from   the   North   Slope   of   Alaska 
across  Canada  to  domestic  markets,  and  for 
other  purposes;    Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on    Interstate    and   Foreign    Commerce,    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 

DiNGELL,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 

Eckhardt,    Mr.    Krueger,    Mr.    Or- 

tinger,  Mr.  MoFFETT,  Mr.  Mitrpht  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California) : 

H.R.    13449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  to  provide 

for  authorizations  of  appropriations  to  the 

Federal  Energy  Administration,  to  extend  the 

duration  of  authorities  under  such  act,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.   VANDER  JAGT    (for  himself, 

Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 

Gradison,  and  Mr.  Whitehxthst)  : 

H.R   13450.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen  the  abUlty 

of   the  States  to  support  social  services  In 

their   communities;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  13451.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  Nations 
energy  resources,  by  establishing  a  national 
power  grid  system,  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  and  reliable  low-cost  electric 
power  supply  consistent  with  the  enhance- 
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ment  of  environmental  values;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  13452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide emergency  financial  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  in  order  to  maintain 
essential  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion services  at  a  quality  level:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McCLosKEy)  : 
H.R.  13453.  A  bill  to  provide  soiiud  physi- 
cal bases  and  operational  systenis  for 
achieving  major  reductions  in  the  earth- 
quake hazards  faced  by  the  population  living 
in  regions  of  the  United  Stt.tes  of  significant 
seismic  risk,  and  to  amend  the  National 
Scienje  Foundation  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  research  program  relating  to 
earthquake  mitigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  13454.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  carrier  telecomnuinicatlons 
Industry  rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  conunerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  in  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  DODD: 
H.R.  13455.  A  bill  to  strengtlieu  and  facU- 
itate the  carrying  Oi'.t  of  antitrust  and  pro- 
competitive  policies  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  .Tudiciarj'. 

By   Mr.   DODD    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TSONGAS)  : 

H.R.  13456.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  title  23,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  to  grant  to  courts  power  to  deny 
pretrial  release  to  persons  charged  with  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  13457.  A  bill  to  regulate  Defense  De- 
partment experimental  procedtires  on  human 
subjects;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Symington)  : 

H.R.  13458.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office  in  Brookllne, 
Ma.ss.,    as   a    national    historic    site;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  13459.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
lottery  In  the  Etepartment  of  the  Treasiiry 
and  to  provide  that  revenues  from  such  lot- 
tery be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  low- 
Income  senior  citizens  In  paying  their  elec- 
tric and  telephone  bills;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wav  and  Means. 

iay  Mr.  JENRETTE: 

H.R.  13460.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists  v.ho 
did  not  perform  active  duty  before  August 
16,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for  service  per- 
formed by  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  who  was  paid  on  a  piece  price 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Pn.st  OfSce  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
HJl.  13462.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions 
contained  in  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  the  case  of  certain  con- 
tributions of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic 
composition,  or  similar  property;  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     MARTIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Crafpell,    yis.    Sabasin,    and     Mr. 
Tbebn)  : 
H.R.  13463.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    the    death 
penalty  for  cert.iln  destructive  acts  to  air- 
ports,   airplanes,    and    related    things    and 
places;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  13464.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  in 
which  application  may  be  made  for  exemp- 
tion, on  account  of  religious  tenets  or  teach- 
ings, from  the  Federal  self-employment  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.ius. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ryan) : 
H.R.  13465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
and  to  allow  a  deduction  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  residential  solar  energy  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H.R.  13466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    contributions    to 
candidates  for  Federal  office  by  persons  other 
than  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr    REES   (for  himself,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,   Mr.    Df.llums,   Mr.   Pauntroy, 
Mr.    Stuckey,    Mr.    McKinney,    Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.  Frasf.h,  Mrs.  Meynfr. 
Mr.  NowAK,  and  Mrs.  Speixman)  : 
H.R.  13467.  A  bill  to  establish  an  actuari- 
ally   sound    basis    for    financing    retirement 
benefits  for  policemen,  firemen,  teachers,  and 
Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
make  certain  changes  in  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.   13468.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  use  and  organization  of 
national  resources  to  deal  with  digestive  dis- 
eases and  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  Act  to   provide  for  the   coordination   of 
Federal  activities  respecting  such  diseases;  to 
the   Committee    on    Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mi-.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  13469.  A  bill  to  extend  or  remove  cer- 
tain time  limitation  and  make  other  admin- 
istrative Improvements  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  13470.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  Home  and  Office  In  Brookllne, 
Mass.,  as  a  national  historic  site;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN   (by  request)    (for 
herself,    Mr.    Ashley,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy  of   New   York,   Mr.   BiAcci,   Mr. 
Breaijx,    Mr.    McCloskey,    and    Mr. 
McEwEN) : 
H.R.  13471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Great  Lakes 
PUotage  Act  of  19S0  to  limit  the  liability  of 
U.S.  registered  pilots  so  as  to  provide  for  reci- 
procal and  equitable  participation  by  United 
States  and  Ca-iadian  citizens  In  the  pilotage 
of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  13472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Improve  a -id  simplify  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.J.  Res.  931.  Joint  resolution  to  restore  the 
Congres=:ional   Medal   of  Honor   to  Dr.   Mary 


Edwards  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By     Ms.     ABZUO     (for     herself,     Mr. 

ScHETTER,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.    Rancix,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 

Koch,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Ambro,    Mr. 

Wolff.    Mr.   Downey   of   New   York, 

Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    McHugh.    Mr. 

Ottiwger,  Mr.  Richmond,  Ms.  Holtz- 

MAN,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr. 

SoLARZ,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 

NowAK,   Mr.   LaFalce,   and   Mr.   Ba- 

PiLio)  : 
H.  Res.  1168.  Resolution  expressing  support 
for  Solidarity  Sunday:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H  Res.  1169.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XLIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  that  the  salaries  of 
Members  convicted  by  a  court  of  record  for 
a  crime  for  which  a  sentence  of  at  least 
2  years'  imprisonment  may  be  Imposed  shall 
have  their  salaries  Iteld  in  an  escrow  account 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms:  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard 

of   Rhode    Island.    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr. 

Blanchaed.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Carney, 

Mr.      Clay,      Mr.      Cleveland,      Mr. 

Downing    of    Virginia,    Mr.    Emery. 

Mr.   GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr. 

Hubbard,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  McCollister, 

Mr.     Madigan,     Mr.     Mazzoli.     Mr. 

Pressler.    Mr.    Rostenkowski,    Mr. 

Sebelitjs,   Mrs.   Smith   of   Nebraska, 

Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr,  Traxleb)  : 
H.  Res.  1170.  Resolution  to  insure  that  the 
qup.lity   and   quantity   of   free   broadcasting 
service  not  be  Impaired;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Elena  Jumalon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HH.  13474.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Pfirnham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  13476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang 
Sun    Barber;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

374.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
relative  to  compensation  for  aborigine  or 
native  Hawailans  for  damages  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  annexation  of  the  Hawaii 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  p.nd 
Insular  Affairs 


FACTUAL   DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND    RESOLUTIONS    INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d> 
of  House  rule  X.  Pi'evious  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  28. 1976,  page  11687: 

H.R.  13090.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Thne  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  the  period 
of  daylight  savings  time. 
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Exempts   from  such 
part  of  any  State  whlcl: 
law  exempting  it  'from 

Requires     the 
Commission  to  make 
spect  to  hours  of 
ard    amplitude    modu 
tlons. 

H.R.    13091.   April   7 
Foreign  Commerce. 
Congress   with   respect 
the  common  carrier  tel 
duslry  rendering  .serv 
foreign  commerce.  Rea 
the  States  to  regulate 
equipment    used     for 
service.    Requires    the 
tions    Commisslo:i    to 
ings  in  connection  with 
authorizing  specialized 

H.R.    13092.   April    7. 
Foreign  Commerce. 
Congress   with    respect 
the  common  carrier 
dustry  rendering  servi 
foreign  commerce.  Granls 
ity  to  the  Federal  Comn 
slon   to  authorize 
deemed  to  oe  in  the 
firms  the  authority  of 
terminal    and   station 
telephone  exchange  ser 
eral   Communications 
specified  findings  In 
mission  actions  authori: 
rlers. 

HJl.    13093.   April   7. 
Foreign  Commerce. 
Congres-s  with  respect  to 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services 
elgn  commerce.  Grants 
to  the  Federal  Commu 
to  authorize  mergers  of 
to   be   in   the  public   in 
authority  of  the  States 
and   station   equipment 
exchange  service.  Requi 
munlcatious  Comnitsaiob 
findings  In  connection 
tions  authorizing  sped 

H.R.  13094.  April  7,  1 
Amends  the  Tariff  Sch^ 
States  to  repeal  the  dut 
assembled  abroad  with 
in  the  United  States. 

HJt.    13095.   April    7. 
Foreign  Commerce, 
hlbltion  against 
vices  in  interstate  and 
transportation,  po: 
Interstate  commerce  of 
which  is  for  use  aboard 
or  combination  pas.sen 
is  documented  under 
States  and  engaged  in 
commerce. 

HJl.  13096.  AprU  7, 
Amends  the  Trade  Act 
the  Stat«s  for  the  amoii 
ployment  insurance 
eligible  to  receive  trade 
ances. 

H.R.   13097.  April  7.  1£ 
sular  AiTalrs.  Authorizes 
Interior    to   rehabilitate 
Leadville    Mine    Dralna 
rado.  Authorizes  approp  i 
Etruction  of  adequate 
facilities  and  for  pluggii 

HR.  13098.  April  7,  19 
Transportation;  Interior 
Terminates  the 
Island  Reservoir  project 
York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
erty  acquired  by  the 
pursuant   to   such 
ferred  to  the  Secretary 
management  by  the 

H.R.   13099.  April  7.   1 


Act  any  State  or  a 
has  enacted  a  State 
such  provisions. 
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976.   Interstate   and 

the  Intent  of 

the  structure  of  the 

unlcations  indus- 

interstate  and  for- 

idditional  authority 

n  cations  Com  minion 

c  arrie.'.-i  when  deemed 

orest.  Reaffirms   the 

to  reguUie  terminal 

vised   for  telephone 
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to  make  specified 
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i^lized  carriers. 

'•.  Ways  and  .Mca:is. 

ules  of  the  United 

impo.»ed  on  articles 

components  produced 

976.   Interstate   and 
Exelnpts  from  the  pro- 
transporting  gambling  de- 
ign commerce  the 
use,  or  repair  in 
r.y  gambling  device 
my  passenger  vessel 
■cargo  vessel  which 
laws  of  the  United 
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75.  Interior  and  In- 
the  Secretary  of  the 
and    maintain    the 
Tunnel    in    Colo- 
atlons  for  the  con- 
water  treatment 
ng  the  tunnel. 
6.  Public  Works  and 
and  Insular  Affairs, 
for  the  Tocks 
in  New  Jersey.  New 
Requires  that  prop- 
of  the  Army 
n    be    trans- 
of  the  Interior  for 
Park  Service. 
176.  Agriculture.  Di- 


rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
orders  to  establish  projects  for  research  and 
nutrition  education  for  wheat  and  wheat 
products  and  studies  regarding  the  sale,  dis- 
tribution, marketing,  and  utilization  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products  and  the  creation 
of  new  wheat  products.  Establishes  a  Wheat 
Industry  Council  to  carry  out  such  orders. 

H.R.  13100.  April  7.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  establish  a  National  Employment 
Relocation  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Establishes  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  to  employees  who  suffer 
employment  loss  through  economic  disloca- 
tions, to  bur-inesses  threatened  with  disloca- 
tion, aiid  to  affected  communities. 

Requires  prenotificatlon  to  affected  em- 
l)loyees  and  communities  of  dislocation  of 
businesses.  Provides  Federal  assistance  for 
jab  placement  and  retraining  of  employees. 

HR.  13101.  AprU  7.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  acreage  of  individ- 
ually owned  land  which  may  eligibly  receive 
project  water  as  nonexcess  acreage  under 
Federal  reclamation  laws  at  160  acres  of  class 
I  lanci  or  the  equivalent  acreage  of  lands  of 
lesser  productive  value  as  would  be  appro- 
priate for  an  economic  family-size  farm. 

H.R.  13102.  April  7,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects,  provided  that  such  projects 
are  de.stgned  to  alleviate  unemployment  and 
do  not  involve  the  damming  or  other  cUver- 
sion  of  water. 

H.R.  13103.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  that  the 
identity  of  the  manufacturer  of  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  must  appear  on  the  label  of  the 
package  from  which   the  drug  is  dispensed. 

H.R.  13104  April  7.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deductio:i  to  individuals  who  rent  principal 
residences  for  n  portion  of  the  real  property 
t.Axe.s  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlord. 

H.R.  13105.  April  7,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects,  provided  that  such  projects 
ar;  designed  to  alleviate  tniemployment  and 
do  not  involve  the  damming  or  other  diver- 
sion of  water. 

H.R.  131C6.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  issue  appro- 
priate permits  and  authorizations  for  United 
States  ptu-ticipation  in  the  construction  of 
the  .Maskan  natur.^I  gas  pipeline  s;  stem 
through  Canada. 

Suspends  administrative  procedxire  re- 
quiremsnts  with  respect  to  obtaining  right.s- 
of-way  for  r.uch  pipeline.  Exempts  require- 
ments of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
concerning  environmental  protection,  tech- 
nical and  financial  capacity,  public  he.arings, 
and  licensing  of  applicants. 

Imposes  limitations  on  judicial  review  of 
administrative  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  including  challenges  based  on  the 
National  Environm-'iital  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

H.R.  13107.  April  7,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  assist  certain  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans in  acquiring  suitable  housing  units 
with  special  fixlurer. 

H.R.  13108.  April  7.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assist  certain  totally  disabled 
veterans  in  acquiring  suitable  housing  units 
with  special  fixtures. 

H.R."  13109.  April  7,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assist  certain  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  In  acquiring  suitable  housing 
units  with  special  fixtures. 

H.R.    13110.  AprU   7,   1976.  Banking,  Cur- 


rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  and  modify  provisions 
relating  to  Federal  expenditures  to  correct 
or  compensate  for  structural  defects  present 
in  homes  purchased  with  federally  insured 
mortgages. 

HJl.  13111.  April  7,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  anyone  utiliz- 
ing sales  representatives  to  solicit  ordei-s  for 
merchandise  to  indemnify  such  representa- 
tives for  Income  lost  because  the  principal 
has  taken  away  on  account  of  such  repre- 
sentative, decreased  his  or  her  territorj',  or 
rediiced  his  or  her  rate  of  commission. 

Sets  forth  provisions  which  must  be  cov- 
ered by  any  contract  between  a  sales  repre- 
sentative and  a  principal  providing  for  em- 
ployment cf  such  representative. 

H.R.  13112.  April  7,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangelaud  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  to  include 
in  the  Renewable  Resource  Program,  national 
program  recommendations  which  take  Into 
account  specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  th«  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans  and 
to  promiilgate  regulations  for  their  devel- 
opment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  sale  of  timber 
found  on  National  Forest  Service  lands. 

H.R.  13113.  April  7,  1976.  Ways  and  Mean-;. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorlTje 
payment  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
specified  services  performed  by  chiropractors, 
including  x-ray.  and  physical  examination, 
and  related  routine  laboratory  tests. 

H.R.  13114.  April  7,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, tuider  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJl.  13115.  AprU  8,  1970.  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  rate  of  customs  duties 
imposed  upon  strontium  nitrate  until  Janu- 
ary 3.  1930. 

H.R.  13116.  AprU  8,  197G.  Armed  Service.^. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  allow  Federal  civil  defense  funds  to  bD 
u^ed  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for  nat- 
ural dr  aster  relief. 

H.R.  13117.  AprU  8.  1976.  Aimed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  19d0 
to  allow  FedCfal  civil  defense  funds  to  be 
used  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for  nat- 
ural di;;aster  relief. 

H.R.  13118.  April  8.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  tlie  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Digestive  Diseases. 
Requires  the  Commission  to  develop  a  long- 
range  plan  for  the  use  of  national  resources 
to  deal  with  digestive  diseases. 

Diiects  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  Digestive  Diseases  to 
improve  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  research,  traininf,  control,  and 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases. 

H.R.  13119.  April  8,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congre.sG  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  ki  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H  R.  13120.  AprU  8.  1976.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes procedures  for  the  application,  ap- 
proval, and  extension  of  orders  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  stirveillance  for  foreign 
Intelligence  purposes.  Permits  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  emergency  employment 
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of  such  surveUlance  for  24  hours  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  judicial  order. 

Requires  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unltod 
States  to  designate  seven  district  court 
Judges  to  hear  applications  for,  and  grant  or- 
ders approving,  electronic  surveillance  any- 
where within  the  United  States. 

HR.  13121.  AprU  8.  1976.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Requires  that,  after  publication  of  the 
fifth  annual  cumulative  supplement  to  the 
1973  edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  new  editions  and  supplements  of  such 
code  be  prepared  and  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  rather  than  under  the  Office  of  the 
Ijaw  Revision  Counsel  in  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R.  13122.  AprU  8,  1976.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  increase  assistance  to  State 
programs  designed  to  accelerate  the  disposi- 
tion of  criminal  cases  and  to  State  programs 
to  Improve  Juvenile  justice  and  prevent  Ju- 
venile crime. 

Establishes  within  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  the  Office  for 
Speedy  Trial  Assistance  to  aid  States  in  ex- 
pediting the  criminal  justice  process.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  .Administration  the  Office 
of  Corrections  to  aid  States  in  improving  cor- 
rectional f acuities,  programs,  and  practices. 

H.R.  13123.  AprU  8,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects,  provided  that  such  projects 
are  designed  to  alleviate  unemployment  and 
do  not  involve  the  damming  or  other  diver- 
sion of  water. 

H.R.  13124.  April  8,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Amends  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  require  registration 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  when 
transporting  "hazardous"  as  well  as  "ex- 
tremely hazardous"  materials.  Revises  the 
responsibility  for  safety  precautions,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  under  such  Act. 
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H.R.  13126.  AprU  8,  1976.  International  Re- 
lations: Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  any  domestic  concern  of  the  United 
States.  Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  by  Imposing  additional  disclosure 
requirements  on  any  investor  who  proposes 
to  acquire  more  than  5  percent  of  the  equity 
seciu-ities  of  any  United  States  company. 

H.R.  13126.  April  8,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1985  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  Institute  a  system  of  reduced-interest 
loans  to  students  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
income-contingent  repayment  thereof. 

H.R.  13127.  April  8,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  any  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  to  take  a  nonrefundable  tax 
credit,  under  the  Internal  Revenu-  Code, 
for  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  rent  constituting  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  13128.  AprU  8.  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations; Rules.  Abolishes  specified  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  on  July  4,  1976,  unless 
Congress  and  the  President  approve  their 
con"nuation.  Sets  limits  on  the  contlnucl 
existence  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the 
President  to  transfer  the  functlors,  powers, 
and  duties  of  terminated  agencies  to  himself 
or  to  a  successor  agency. 

H.R.  13129.  AprU  8.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  emphasize  crime 
prevention  as  a  major  purpose  of  Title  I  of 
such  Act.  Requires  that  States  applying  for 
Federal  crime  prevention,  law  enforcement, 
and  criminal  Justice  grants  under  such  Act 
include  in  their  required  comprehensive 
plans  a  program  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
against  the  elderly. 
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H.R.  13130.  April  8,  1976.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  the  Department  of 
Eklucatton  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  speci- 
fied functions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  pll  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Establishes  the  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Education  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  education. 

H.R.  13131.  AprU  8,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  require  specified 
classes  of  persons  to  notify  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  certain  cont.emplated  mergers  prior 
to  acquisition. 

H.R.  13132.  AprU  8,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Pood,  I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
disclosure  on  food  packaee  labels  of  the 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  food  which  Is 
sugar  In  Instances  where  sugar  constitutes 
ten  percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
cal-rles  In  the  food. 

H.R.  13133.  AprU  8.  1976.  Public  Wcrks 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit,  except  for 
emergency  purposes,  the  entrance  Into  or 
operation  within  the  United  States  of  any 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  engaged  in  com- 
mercial service  which  generates  noise  in 
excess  of  the  level  prescribed  for  new  sub- 
sonic aircraft. 

H.R.  13134.  AprU  8,  1976.  Judiciary.  Sub- 
jects any  parent  who  kidnaps  his  or  her 
minor  child  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
imnrisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

H.R.  13135.  Aprl'  8,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plshrles.  I^rovldes  that  for  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  the 
followln'?  waters  lying  entirely  within  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  are  declared  non- 
navlgable:  Lake  Wlnnisquam,  Lake  Wlnne- 
pesavikec,  and  specified  portions  of  the  Mer- 
rimack River. 
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HACKER   FINDS   FORTUNE   IN   CAB, 
FOLLOWS  "SIMPLE  PHILOSOPHY" 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Ml-.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
an  article  about  a  man  whose  honesty 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

You  will  note  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
story  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  father  of 
three  college  students.  Another  child  will 
graduate  from  high  school  this  June. 
With  the  expenses  of  education  being 
what  they  are  today,  I  am  sure  that  few 
people  could  have  used  the  money  found 
In  that  cab  any  more  than  Mr.  Taylor. 

But  I  am  eou^iUy  certain  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  passed  en  to  his  children  the  kind 
of  legacy  that  money  cannot  buy. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,   1976) 

Hacker    Finds    Fortune    in    Cab.    Follows 

"Simple  Philosophy" 

(By  Joseph  D.  Whitaker) 

During  the  30  years  he  has  driven  for  the 
Capitol  Cab  Company,  William  Taylor  Sr. 
has  turned  In  to  police  several  articles  left 
In  his  taxi.  Once  there  was  a  woman's  um- 


brella. Then  there  was  a  briefcase  containing 
important  papers  and  a  child's  pocket  radio. 

Tuesday  night  was  no  different.  A  brovim 
purse  was  left  on  the  floor  of  the  cab.  Taylor, 
51,  opened  it  to  find  the  owner's  identifica- 
tion so  he  could  return  the  purse.  He  saw 
there  was  money  in  It  and  took  It  to  the  first 
district  police  station  to  turn  It  In. 

"I  took  the  purse  to  police  and  Det.  Ralph 
Moore  dumped  the  contents  out  on  the 
table.  He  counted  as  I  wrote  the  items 
down,"  said  Taylor.  "Both  of  us  were  amazed 
that  there  was  so  much.  We  kept  saying, 
'Wcw,  amazing.'  " 

The  purse  was  the  property  of  Dollie  Cole. 
wife  of  retired  General  Motors  president 
Edward  N.  Cole,  both  of  whom  had  been 
passengers  in  the  cab  earlier  In  the  evening. 
The  purse  contained  nearly  $42,000  worth 
of  cash,  travelers  checks  and  Jewelry. 

For  his  trouble,  Taylor  said  he  was  given 
four  crisp  $100  bills  by  Mrs.  Cole  who 
plucked  the  cash  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
piles  on  the  table.  In  addition,  Taylor  said, 
the  Coles  offered  him  a  possible  Job  as  a 
chauffeur,  earning  $18,000  a  year.  Taylor  pid 
he  currently  earns  $8,000  annually. 

The  case  of  the  missing — and  quite  wealth- 
laden — purse  began  at  abcut  10  p.m.  Tues- 
day when  Taylor  went  to  the  National  Air- 
port to  pick  up  what  he  thought  would  bo 
"Just  another  fare." 

He  was  hailed  by  Cole,  who  had  Just 
flown  In  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Cole, 
whose  flight  had  Just  come  in  from  New 
York.  Taylor  took  the  couple  to  the  Shera- 


ton-Park Hotel.  He  received  $8  for  the  trip 
which  usually  pays  $6.70. 

"I  left  the  Sheraton-Park  and  picked  up 
two  other  passengers  before  the  last  one  told 
me  there  was  a  purse  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  back  of  my  cab."  Taylor  said.  "I  took  it 
and  looked  In  it  for  an  TD.  I  saw  some  money, 
but  I  did  not  investigate  to  see  how  much. 
That  was  none  of  my  business. 

"As  p  cab  driver  over  the  years  I've  tried 
to  follow  a  very  simple  philosophy.  When  I 
find  something  In  my  cab,  my  first  obligation 
is  to  find  the  owner,"  said  Taylor,  the  father 
of  four. 

"My  first  natural  step  was  to  go  back  to 
where  I  put  off  my  last  lady  passenger.  I 
went  back  to  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  and 
tried  to  find  a  lady  I  took  there.  The  man- 
ager and  doorman  said  they  didn't  remem- 
ber her  and  I  gave  them  a  real  hassle,"  Tay- 
lor said. 

"Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  there  was 
another  lady  passenger  I  took  to  the  Shera- 
ton-Park. I  telephoned  but  they  said  they 
dl-'n't  have  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  registered," 
Taylor  added.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 
Taylor  said  he  went  to  turn  the  piu-se  in  to 
the  police. 

Mrs.  Cole  said  she  remembers  resting  her 
brown  suede  purse  with  gold  chains  on  the 
floor  of  the  cab  when  she  first  climbed  in. 
But  when  she  arrived  at  the  hctel,  she  "sim- 
ply forgot  it." 

"When  we  got  to  the  hotel,  my  husband 
said.  'You  go  register.  I'll  get  the  luggage,'  " 
Mrs.  Cole  said.  "I  took  my  briefcase  and  went 
inside  to  the  registration  counter.  Then  It 
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Mr.  PATTERSON 
Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the 
bomber,  a  subject  of 
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of  alternatives,  is  the  most  cost-effective 
alternative. 

Opponents  of  the  B-1  bomber  argue 
that  there  are  serious  engine  and  struc- 
tural deficiencies  in  the  test  program. 
It  may  be  that  the  B-1  is  not  perform- 
ing according  to  standards  originally  set. 
however,  I  would  be  surprised  If  we  have 
ever  designed  any  weapons  system  that 
has  not  had  problems  and  has  met  the 
original  plan.  I  am  confident  that  the 
B-1  is  an  essential  weapons  system  and 
the  bugs  can  be  ironed  out.  To  eliminate 
the  entire  program  would  be  debilitating. 

Aside  from  providing  a  sound  invest- 
ment for  long-term  security,  the  B-1  will 
generate  a  substantial  number  of  jobs  in 
California,  where  the  B-1  is  primarily 
built.  The  B-1  program  will  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  economy  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia by  providing  work  for  one  of  our 
hardest  hit  components,  the  aerospace 
industry,  as  well  as  providing  substan- 
tial secondary  benefits  for  the  economy 
generally.  It  would  be  economically  un- 
sound to  do  away  with  the  thousands  of 
jobs  generated  by  the  B-1.  We  are  slowly 
recovering  from  one  of  the  deepest  re- 
cessions in  our  history  and  we  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  impairing  that  recoverj-. 


DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recess,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of 
New  Jersey,  announced  that  he  will  not 
seek  reelection  in  November. 

This  will  bring  to  a  close  a  very  dis- 
tinguished legislative  career  which  be- 
gan with  his  election  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1958,  and  his  re- 
election to  each  succeeding  Congress. 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  as  well  as  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  Compensation, 
and  Health  and  Safety,  of  which  he 
serves  as  chairman.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  as  well  as  a  most  unique  experi- 
ence in  working  with  such  a  dedicated 
legislator. 

During  his  tireless  efforts  as  a  U.S. 
Congi-essman,  Dom  clearly  demonstrated 
three  basic  character  traits  which  will  be 
remembered  by  all  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  House,  the  many  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  him,  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  These  are  the  dignity  with 
which  he  conducted  himself  at  all  times; 
his  integrity;  and  his  compassion  for  all 
individuals. 

While  Dom  demonstrated  the  agile  and 
articulate  mind  of  a  lawyer,  he  never  en- 
gaged in  tactics  which  detracted  from 
the  dignity  of  the  ofBce  he  held.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  a  direct  result  of  his 
tenure  as  magistrate  in  the  Jersey  City 
Municipal  Court  during  the  period  1952- 
58,  immediately  prior  to  his  election  to 
Congress. 

A  second  facet  of  Dom's  character 
which  was  also  nourished  by  his  service 
as  a  magistrate  was  his  inviolable  in- 
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tegrity.  The  legislative  process,  as  all  of 
us  so  weU  know,  can  be  a  fierce  and  in- 
tense struggle  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
which  will  result  in  effective  legislation. 
DoM's  legislative  career  is  distinguished 
by  his  participation  in  many  contro- 
versial legislative  matters.  Yet.  it  can 
never  be  said  that  in  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary support  to  bring  these  measures 
before  this  House  for  approval,  that  he 
treated  his  colleagues  with  anything  but 
complete  candor  and  honesty. 

Finally,  the  most  significant  character 
trait  that  is  best  revealed  by  the  many 
bills  he  sponsored  and  guided  to  success- 
ful enactment  on  behalf  of  the  American 
worker,  is  his  compasssion. 

Wliile  Dom  treated  all  people  he  met 
with  equal  courtesy  and  compassion,  he 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  worker.  His  long  and 
successful  crusade  to  provide  the  worker 
with  a  healthful  and  safe  working  place 
is  embodied  in  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  of  which  he  was 
the  architect. 

Another  area  that  Dom  was  most  con- 
cerned about  was  the  unemployed  and 
unemployable  worker,  the  so-called  hard- 
core unemployed.  Dom  was  not  satisfied 
to  accept  the  quick  comment  that  we  will 
always  have  certain  members  of  our  so- 
ciety who  will  never  be  able  to  keep  a 
job  because  they  lack  either  the  neces- 
sary skills  or  the  motivation  to  hold  a 
job.  Instead,  he  spearheaded  the  legis- 
lative efforts  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
manpower  and  training  law.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  create  a  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  who,  absent  this  law, 
would  not  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  enjoy  the 
proper  remimeration  for  their  contribu- 
tion. 

These  two  legislative  landmarks  which 
Dom  was  so  instrumental  in  getting  en- 
acted into  law,  are  merely  part  of  the 
list  of  his  accomplishments  as  a  Membev 
of  this  House.  They  are  part  of  the  legacy 
that  he  leaves  to  the  94th  and  future 
Congresses.  He  has  led  the  first  great  step 
forward.  Further  expansion  and  articula- 
tion will  be  the  job  of  those  who  take 
their  seats  in  this  House  in  the  future. 

Having  worked  with  Dom  so  closely  on 
his  subcommittee  as  well  as  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  will 
miss  his  wisdom  and  experience,  which 
he  so  readily  shared  with  his  colleague!. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
lose  an  eminent  legislator. 

Dom,  you  leave  us  with  a  shining 
standard  of  accomplishment  to  emulate. 
We  all  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Daniels  many 
happy  years  of  your  well-earned  retire- 
ment. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMFS  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  override  attempt  to  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  8617.  th^  Hatch 


Act  revisions.  I  was  necessarily  detained 
meeting  with  constituents  from  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  posi- 
tion that  all  citiaens  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  democratic  process  and 
voted  for  the  original  biU  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  I  would 
have  certainly  voted  to  override  this 
veto. 


MAYOR  BERNARD  J.  VAUGHN 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
too  sddom  do  we  acknowledge  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  vast  majority  of 
hard-working,  competent,  dedicated, 
public  servants.  I  have  the  distinct 
privilege  today  to  speak  of  a  man  who, 
over  the  past  28  years,  has  exemplified 
all  the  character  traits  and  attributes 
essential  for  a  continued  and  progressive 
career  as  an  outstanding  public  official. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Vaughn  recently  re- 
tired after  serving  21  years  as  mayor  and 
28  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.  During  his  tenure, 
he  continuously  worked  for  the  better- 
ment <rf  his  community.  The  following 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Bragg  Advocate  News,  describes  the  high 
esteem  with  which  he  Is  held  and  how 
much  he  will  be  missed  by  those  he 
served.  I  think  this  article  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  countless  number  of  public 
ofiScials  who  sometimes  wonder  if  all 
the  problems  are  worth  the  effort: 
Vauchh  has  Served  T7s  Well 

Mayor  Bernard  J.  Vaughn  will  preside  over 
his  last  regular  Fort  Bragg  City  Council 
meeting  on  Monday  and  he  will  preside  over  a 
special  meeting  of  the  councU  Tuesday  when 
his  successor  will  be  sworn  in. 

With  these  two  meetings  Vaughn  will  end 
28  years  on  the  council  and  21  years  as  Mayor 
of  Fort  Bragg. 

D\irlng  tlM  years  he  has  served,  the  admin- 
istratloa  of  tlia  city  has  made  real  progress. 
TjBder  bis  leaderebip  operation  of  the  city  has 
moved  from  a  rather  informal  haphazard 
administration  of  its  functions  to  an  opera- 
tion in  whicii  the  council  makes  policy  and 
the  proper  administrators  carry  it  out. 

Efficiency  befltUng  a  small  but  modem  city 
government  has  teen  achieved. 

Vaugfhn  has  always  been  a  hard  worker 
for  the  City  of  ftort  Bragg. 

He  has  served  on  Uie  North  Coast  Regional 
Coastal  Commission  representing  the  cities 
of  Mendocino  County. 

He  has  represented  the  regional  commis- 
sion on  the  CalltcM-nia  Coastal  Zone  Conser- 
vation Oommioaioii. 

He  haa  aerved  on  the  Mendocino  County 
Local  Agency  Formation  Commission.  < 

He  has  served  on  the  Mendocino  County 
and  Cities  Planning  Council. 

In  addition  Vaughn  serves  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  Mendocino  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Wearing  alt  Vm  hats  he  has  Vaughn  has 
put  la  a  heavy  work  schedule  for  his  com- 
mimlty  tor  tha  last  2t  years. 

Through  hla  work  over  the  past  28  years 
Vaughn  haa  earned  an  enviable  reputatloa 
which  we  believe  he  truly  deswres. 
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He  is  luK»«'n  as  a  man  who  puts  his  com- 
munity ahead  of  himself,  a  man  who  Is 
honest,  a  man  who  works  hard,  a  man  who 
stands  up  for  what  he  beUeves  while  always 
showing  respect  for  others,  and  as  a  man 
who  is  a  true  gentleman. 

Anyone  who  ^as  been  In  public  service 
as  long  as  Vaughn  has  had  many  disagree- 
ments over  issues.  Pew,  however,  ever  try 
so  hard  to  see  the  other  person's  side  of  an 
issue  as  Vaughn. 

As  mayor  he  has  always  been  gracious 
to  those  citizens  who  have  addressed  the 
council,  and  sometimes  they  have  been  very 
antagonistic. 

In  discussing  issues  on  the  council,  he  has 
always  l>een  gracious  toward  his  feUow 
councUmen. 

His  respect  for  others  has  allowed  him  to 
be  much  more  effective  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

People  have  enjoyed  working  with  him  be- 
cause he  is  easy  to  work  with. 

As  mayor,  he  has  represented  our  city  well 
at  regional  and  state  levels. 

We  will  miss  his  gentle  manner  in  the 
council  meetings  and  we  will  miss  his  fair- 
ness and  atmosphere  of  understanding  he 
brought  to  his  work. 

Vaughn  has  done  an  outstanding  job  for 
his  community  and  we  wish  him  well  on 
retirement. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 


or  vncimA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Ml-.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, a  leading  Virginia  newspaper, 
critical  of  the  Clesm  Air  Amendments 
of  1976  now  being  proposed  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  stand  taken  by  the  Richmond 
newspaper  against  these  proposals  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mrs.  Eva  F. 
Scott,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dtie- 
gates  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
who  urges  the  defeat  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Clean   Am   Bill 

Seemingly  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
man  can  live  by  clean  air  alone,  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  reported  a 
package  of  environmental  proposals  that 
could  result  in  the  economic  paralysis  <^ 
vast  areas  ot  this  nation.  These  measures 
could  in^pede  economic  development  aUnost 
everywhere  and  halt  industrial  growth  alto- 
gether in  some  sections,  inevitably  increas- 
ing unemployment  and  eroding  the  standard 
of  living  of  countless  Americans.  Moreover, 
the  proposals  would  thrust  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  federal  government  into 
some  areas  of  concern  that  historically  have 
been  the  provinces  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments— and  should  remain  so. 

Called  the  "Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1976,"  the  committee's  reconunendatlons 
constitute  a  frightening  monument  to  the 
destructive  capabilities  of  unbridled  zealotry. 
The  objective — to  protect  the  public  from 
poUuted  air — Is  noble  but  the  suggested 
means  of  attaining  It  are  fanatically  extreme 
ejad  dangerous.  Consider  these  prominent 
features : 

(1)  There  could  be  in  the  future  "no  slg- 
niacant  deterioration"  la  the  quaUty  «f  the 
air  of  any  region  whose  air  is  now  better 
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than  the  national  standards  maintained  by 
the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Such  clean  air  areas  would  be  officially  iden- 
tified, and  the  federal  government  could  re- 
strict— or  prevent — economic  or  industrial 
growth  within  them,  no  matter  how  essen- 
tial growth  might  be  to  the  area's  economic 
health.  Obviously  this  would  constitute  a 
usurpation  of  the  land  use  control  powers 
traditionally  exercised  by  state  and  local 
governments. 

(2)  Since  shopping  centers,  apartment 
buUdings  and  c^ce  complexes  tend  to  gen- 
erate automobile  traffic,  which  is  a  source, 
of  pollution,  the  federal  government  appar- 
ently could  control  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  such  facilities.  More  federal  land 
use  regulation. 

(3)  National  parks  and  wilderness  areas 
would  be  protected  from  air  poUutlon  not 
only  from  sources  within  their  boundaries 

'sbu^  also  from  outside  sources  close  enougn 
to  affect  their  air.  This  would  permit  the 
federal  government  to  designate  buffer  zones 
in  which  economic  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment could  be  restricted  or  prohibited.  Still 
more  federal  land  use  control. 

(4)  Localities  woiUd  be  required  to  develop 
transp>ortatlon  plans  designed  to  curtail  the 
use  of  the  automobile.  Communities  that 
failed  to  develop  plans  satisfactory  to  the 
EPA  might  lose  ail  federal  aid  funds  for 
their  pollution  control  programs,  including 
that  money  used  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants. 

There  Is  more  to  the  committee's  horren- 
dous clean  air  plan,  but  these  Illustrations 
will  suffice  to  show  how  Irrational  and  dan- 
gerous It  is.  Clean  air  is  desirable,  of  course, 
but  man  does  not  live  by  clean  air  alone.  He 
needs  bread,  shelter  and  transportation, 
v^ich  means  there  wni  be  a  continuing  need 
for  new  industries,  new  power  plants,  new 
apartment  buUdlngs,  new  shopping  and  of- 
fice complexes  and  autonrabiles.  To  make 
the  development  and  regulation  o(  such  fa- 
cilities contingent  upon  a  central  federal 
bureaucracy's  concept  of  what  constitutes 
acceptable  air  quality,  regardless  of  peculiar 
local  needs  and  desires,  would  be  Incredibly 
impractical  as  well  as  philosophically 
repugnant. 

Virginia  Sen.  William  L.  Scott  has  vowed 
to  take  a  "leading  role"  in  fighting  the 
amendments.  Gov.  Mills  E.  Oodwln  Jr.  op- 
poses them  and  says  that  Virginia  may  chal- 
lenge their  constitutionality  If  they  become 
law.  Other  governors  reportedly  are  also  un- 
happy. The  Senate,  we  hope,  wlU  heed  these 
objections  and  reject  the  committee's 
proposals. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  WIGGINS 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  29.  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago.  April  26.  1776.  responding  to  Wash- 
ington's request  for  instructions  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  soldiers  who  lacked 
arms,  the  Continental  Congress  directed, 
"that  none  of  the  troops  already  raised, 
be,  for  the  present,  disbanded  for  want  of 
arms  *  *  *."  Washington  was  advised  to 
ask  the  committee  of  safety  of  New  York 
for  any  arms  which  might  have  been 
collected  earlier  when  British  sympa- 
thizers had  been  disarmed.  In  this  letter 
to  Congress,  Washington  bad  urged  that 
the  soidiars  be  retained  because  he  found 
it  "almost  as  difficult  to  get  Men  a< 
Arms." 
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BY 
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HON.  PHILIP 


M.  CRANE 


OF  n-LUi  ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 
Sp<  aker, 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr. 
for  the  consideration 
bill  to  increase 
line  indmti'y. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics 
through  its  excessive 
the  airline  industry, 
artificially    high    and 
tempts  by  airlines  to 
tive  practices,  such  as 
group  travel.  Clearly 
the  airlines  are  served 
because  artificially 
result  in  added  revenues 
Unfortunately,  it  is 
loses  in  this  game.  Initead 
to  attract  riders,  airlipes 
extras  and  frills,  such 
inflight  films,  liquor. 

A  report  released  e4rlier 
the    Subcommittee 
Practice  and  Procedure 
dicates  that  deregulation 
industry  could  result 
ings  of  at  least  $1  billion 
this    potential    saving 
Look,  for  instance,  at 
tween  the  fares  for 
Angeles  to  San  Fi-anci^co 
tween  Chicago  and 
Los   Angeles-San  Fr 
nonregulated  intrastal|e 
$18.75  for  a  338-mile 
Minneapolis  trip,  w 
costs  the  traveler  $38 
interstate  carrier 
the  difference  between 
Dallas  to  Fort  Worth 
Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles 
Texas  trip,  a  total  o: 
$13.89.  The  trip  from 
nia,  because  it  crosses 
the  traveler  $28.70  for 
of  236  miles. 

The  CAB,  through 
entry  of  new  firms 
dustry,  has  limited  th 
peting  airlines  to  10 
rier  has  been  approvec 
1938;  70  applications 
tween  1950  and  1974 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ifomia,  answer  each  of  the  above  argu- 
ments soundly.  The  weather  conditions, 
claim  the  unregulated  airlines,  are  poorer 
in  California  than  in  the  East.  This 
should  result  in  higher  intrastate  fares 
for  the  imregulated  California  airlines; 
however,  these  fares  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  regulated  fares  within 
California.  The  nonregulated  airlines 
claim  that  the  lower  trafHc  density  and 
demand  faced  by  the  regulated  lines  are 
diiectly  related  to  tlie  higher  fares.  Lower 
the  fares,  claim  the  unregulated  carriers, 
and  share  in  the  higher  number  of  pas- 
sengers. The  nonprofltable  routes,  sup- 
posedly required  by  the  CAB  of  all  reg- 
ulated lines,  were  shown  to  be  negligible 
in  number  by  tlie  Senate  subcommittee 
report.  In  addition,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  the  increased  revenues  from  the 
profitable  routes  were  insufficient  to  .sub- 
sidize the  few  nonprofltable  routes  re- 
quiring assistance. 

Tlie  real  problem,  sadly,  is  that  air- 
lines do  not  want  to  be  decontrolled. 
Last  October,  in  response  to  an  admin- 
istration proposal  to  deregulate  the  air- 
line industry,  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion screamed  that  deregulation  "would 
tear  apart  a  national  air  ti*ansportation 
system  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
world."  The  a.ssociation  continued  with  a 
familiar  argument  that  service  to  smaller 
towns  and  cities  would  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  and  fares  would  increace. 
Clearly,  the  examples  of  the  nonregu- 
lated carriers  demonstrate  that  fares  will 
decrea.se,  and  sei-vice  will  improve.  This 
proposal  for  deregulation  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  airlines.  Presumably,  it 
will  permit  them  to  seek  higher  profits  by 
offering  better  .service  at  lower  cost  to 
con.sumers.  One  must  suspect  that  the 
major  airlines  currently  subject  to  CAB 
regulation,  are  comfortable  under  this 
protective  shield  which  guarantees  a  cer- 
tain profit  to  them  and  permits  them  to 
blame  uncompetitive  practices  on  an- 
other source.  Also,  the  CAB  protection 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  little — or 
no — future  competition  for  the  existing 
carriers.  No  wonder  the  airlines  like  reg- 
ulations. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposin^:  would 
increase  competition  within  the  airlines 
industry  by  making  air  fares  more  flex- 
ible, by  reducing  barriers  to  entry  into 
the  airlines  industry,  and  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  restrictions  on  existing 
firms'  operations. 

Specifically,  the  bill  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Liberalizes  permanently  tlie  rules  gov- 
erning the  availability  of  air  charter 
services; 

States  a  policy  of  encouraging  effi- 
ciency and  low-cost  services; 

Requires  speedy  consideration  of  all 
applications  for  CAB  certificates  per- 
mittins  operation  as  an  air  carrier, 
thereby  easing  the  entry  into  the  air- 
line industry  of  new  carriers: 

Eases  the  requirements  for  entry  into 
the  airline  industry: 

Exempts  small  interstate  airlines  from 
CAB  economic  regulations; 

Limits  the  CAB's  authority  to  impose 
restrictions  on  certificate  holders; 

Simplifies  the  regulations  for  aban- 
donment of  nonprofltable  service  routes; 
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Lessens  the  requirements  for  expan- 
sion into  potentially  profitable  service 
routes; 

Mandates  flexibility  in  the  regulations 
of  prices  in  the  airline  industry; 

Authorizes  a  study  of  local  service  sub- 
sidy to  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  current  system. 

Regardless  of  the  arguments  offered 
by  the  airlines,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
in  several  studies  and  reports  that  air 
fares  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  a.s 
40  percent  if  deregulation  were  per- 
mitted. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
encourage  the  healthy  free  enterprise 
competition  which  has  sei-viced  this 
Nation  well  for  200  years. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bicentennial 
Year  that  we  look  back  at  these  tradi- 
tions from  our  rich  heritage  of  experi- 
ence to  learn  again  the  components  of 
this  Nation's  greatness.  Primai-y  among 
these  is  our  legacy  of  free  enterprise. 
Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  restore 
anoiher  measure  of  free  market  com- 
petition to  our  beleaguered  transporta- 
tion industry;  and  let  the  air  transpor- 
tation consumers  reap  the  benefits. 


WOMEN'S  NETWORK  PUBLISHES 
SECOND  DIRECTORY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  seen  positive  changes 
in  tlie  role  of  women  in  American  society. 
Much  of  the  increased  participation  of 
women  in  politics,  education,  the  arts  and 
other  activities  has  been  due  to  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  other 
women. 

I  admire  the  activities  of  the  Women's 
Network  in  the  seven-county  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Minneapohs-St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  Network,  a  communication  center 
formed  in  1974  to  hnk  women's  serv- 
ices, activities  and  organizations,  is 
composed  of  women's  organizations  and 
unaffiliated  women. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Net- 
work was  to  publish  a  Women's  Network 
Directory  of  resources  and  sei-vices,  with 
instructions  on  using  them.  The  new  1976 
Directory  includes  articles,  artwork,  and 
indexed  resources  for  women  in  the 
seven-county  metropohtan  area. 

Altogether,  19  major  topics  are 
encompa-ssed  in  the  directory;  Educa- 
tion, employment,  voluntarism;  chil- 
dren ;  economics ;  cooperatives  and  alter- 
natives; law  and  advocacy;  recreation; 
health;  chemical  dependency;  aware- 
ness, growth,  and  m.ental  health;  aging; 
men:  rape  and  self  defense;  politics; 
third  world  women;  sexuality;  media  and 
art;  religion. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  of  these  topics 
is  employment,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Directory  article  by  Lois  Ker- 
stetter  Snook,  "Working  C^ortunities 
for  Women": 
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Women  are  locked  Into  certain  jobs  and 
locked  out  ol  others  because  of  sex-role 
stereotyping  .  .  . 

V^en  I  Xound  nayself  standing  in  the  tin- 
eniplojinent  Insurance  line  at  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  in  St.  Paul,  I  looked  around 
and  thought,  "Why  can't  I  try  to  start  an 
office  which  could  provide  preemployment 
counseling  assistance  to  women?" 

What  follows  is  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  story  of  a  beginning  ...  Al- 
though Working  Opportunities  for  Women  is 
only  a  few  months  old,  we  have  seen  some 
impressive  evid6n<:e  of  dynamic  change  In  the 
lives  of  women  who  are  participants  in  the 
WOW  process. 

Our  office  is  modeled  after  Washington  Op- 
portunities for  Women.  In  my  previous  work 
with  the  national  offices  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  I  had  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  WOW  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  comprehen- 
sive services  they  provided  women,  having 
grown  from  a  one-staff  oi)eratlon  helping 
women  write  resumes  to  a  large  one-stop  cen- 
ter providing  testing,  counseling,  resources, 
job  development  and  placement  for  thou- 
sands of  -women  during  their  nine  years  of 
e.xistence. 

Based  on  that  model,  a  proposal  for  a  Twin 
Cities  WOW  was  cieveloped.  I  then  under- 
took the  hard  work  of  hustling  that  proposal 
to  various  agencies  in  the  metropolitan  area 
until  finally  I  found  someone  who  not  only 
listened  sympathetically,  but  actually  was 
willing  'o  help  broker  funding. 

We  were  able  to  get  a  smaU  grant  through 
Comprehensive  Employnieut  Training  Act 
(CETTA)  monies,  and  I  was  selected  as  co- 
ordinator. 

The  early  mouths  were  spent  in  develop- 
ing linkage  with  existing  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions providing  services  to  women.  A 
staS  was  selected  and  the  design  of  our  pro- 
gram was  developed.  After  a  publicity  cam- 
psugn,  we  opened  our  doors  June  2,  1975,  to 
an  eager  crowd  tliat  included  a  KSTP  tele- 
vision crew. 

Not  knowUig  if  women  would  respond  to 
au  opkportunity  to  explore  vocational  objec- 
tives, we  were  amazed  to  discover  they  «x>uld 
not  oiUy  respond,  but  would  even  come  long 
distances  and  at  coitsiderable  inconvenience 
to  our  suburban  location,  not  the  easiest 
place  to  get  to — especially  by  bus! 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  women 
who  have  participated  in  our  process. 

Barbara  is  a  lovely,  slender  woman  in  her 
early  thirties,  married  and  the  mother  of 
three  young  children. 

When  she  came  to  us,  she  was  unable  to 
say  anything  positive  about  herself.  When  we 
would  suggest  what  might  be  some  Job  or 
training  possibilities  for  her  to  consider,  she 
v.-ould  reply  with  a  string  of  reasons  why  she 
could  not  do  anjrthing.  She  was  very  good 
at  putting  herself  down. 

Our  free  process  is  an  intensive  eight-ses- 
sion sequence  that  combines  a  group  experi- 
ence with  one-to-one  counseling.  It  takes 
Just  four  weeks  of  a  woman's  life  but  a  heavy 
investment  of  time  and  self. 

In  the  space  of  four  weeks  we  saw  a  mirac- 
ulous change  occur  In  Barbara.  She  asserted 
herself.  She  enrolled  in  a  ten-month  Law  En- 
forcement Office  Occupations  course  at  an 
area  vocational  technical  school.  She  talked 
to  the  police  chief  of  her  local  police  force 
and  is  now  in  line  to  become  a  police  dis- 
patcher. Slie  has  gained  tremendously  in 
self-confidence  and  sell-esteem.  Her  husband 
and  children  are  proud  of  her,  and  so  are 
we. 

Sandra  is  separated  from  her  husband 
after  fifteen  years  of  marriage  and  three 
children.  Much  of  that  time  she  spent  as 
an  army  wife.  Now  with  a  divorce  In  process 
and  three  chUdrea  to  support,  she  wants  a 
career  of  her  own  and  a  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living. 
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Through  our  WOW  process  of  srif-asseas- 
ment  and  skilbi  Identification,  we  helped 
Sandra  identify  an  area  wbere  she  could  real- 
ize her  Interest  in  baaqoet  planning  and 
food  management.  We  lielped  l»er  get  CETA 
funding  to  allow  lier  to  enroll  In  a  two-year 
course  at  Inver  HUIs  Commnnlty  College  In 
Food  Services  and  Management.  She  feels 
good  about  herself  and  is  eager  to  under- 
take what  will  be  a  demanding  course  of 
study.  She  wants  to  find  employment  at  the 
completion  of  the  course  so  she  won't  have 
to  be  on  welfare. 

All  of  the  women  who  have  used  our  serv- 
ices have  not  been  so  successful.  Some  have 
been  disappointed  that  we  did  not  tell  them 
what  to  do  or  that  we  would  not  find  a  Job 
for  them. 

However,  evaluations  are  overwhelmingly 
positive.  Women  understand  that  they  get 
out  of  the  process  what  they  put  into  it. 
Those  who  Ua\-e  been  willing  to  work  hard, 
conutut  themselves  to  an  intensive  self- 
assessment  and  search  for  a  meaningful  and 
goorf-paying  Job,  have  told  us  WOW  helped 
them  get  started. 

In  two  months  of  operation  WOW  has 
served  163  women.  Of  these  a  majority  are 
between  22  and  45  years  of  age.  Forty-one 
of  slxty-si.x  women  eiu-olled  during  July  were 
female  heads  of  households.  Thirty  were  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Only  one  of  our 
clients  was  nonwhite.  The  lack  of  minority 
clients  reflects  our  suburban  location  and 
raises  questions  for  us  about  cutrench  serv- 
ices to  the  inner  city. 

Our  story  is  still  unfolding  .  .  . 

We  would  like  to  see  other  employment 
services  to  women  established  in  the  Twin 
Cities  and  our  own  office  expanded.  Our  brief 
experience  demonstrates  that  women  w-ant 
to  work,  but  they  want  to  earn  v/hat  men  do 
and  they  want  the  same  Job  options.  Our 
office  is  dedicated  to  help  advance  those 
goals,  especially  in  hard  times. 


THE  UNMAKING  OF  A  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA ITVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  1976,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking.  CuiTency  and 
Housing  reported  the  Federal  Reserve 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  H.R.  12934,  to  the 
House  for  consideration.  I  voted  against 
reporting  this  bill  because  adoption  of 
amendments  eliminated  anj"  real  reform 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  committee  began  with  a  bill  which 
would  have  been  a  step  toward  reform- 
ing the  Federal  Resei-ve  Sj-stem.  The  bill 
would  have  removed  the  appointment  of 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  presidents  from 
the  dominance  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing interests  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  public  official  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  it  would  have  brought  us 
one  step  closer  to  coordination  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  oy  placing  more 
stringent  requii-ements  on  the  Chairman 
of  the  Fed  to  inform  Congress  on  mone- 
tary policy  decisions  of  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  of  the  Fed.  It  would  have 
provided  a  vehicle  by  which  the  Congress 
would  have  gained  access  to  informa- 
tion that  would  assist  in  making  fiscal 
policy  and  in  fulfilling  our  constitutional 
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duties  to  protect  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  Tliese  were  goals  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insttttitions. 
have  supported  during  the  entire  94th 
Congress. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that 
I  watched  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  vote  to  nmove  the  two 
sections  of  H.R.  12934  which  would  have 
produced  any  reform  whatsoever.  The 
bill,  as  amended,  is  not  one  that  I  rec-  • 
ommend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
as  a  "reform"  bill.  I  believe  the  bill  is 
only  of  minor  significance  because  most 
of  tlie  reform  has  been  deleted  by 
amendments.  I  do  intend  to  support  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  it  does  not 
take  adequate  action  to  produce  needed 
reform  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systwn. 


CL.\SON  POINT— A  VILLAGE  IN  THE 
BRONX,  N.Y. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGG! 

or   MEW    TOUE 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  SjJeaker,  contrary  to 
v.'hat  people  might  think,  there  are  still 
places  in  New  York  City  which  have  1%- 
tained  the  characteristics  of  a  small 
town.  Such  a  place  in  Clason  Point,  a 
community  at  the  edge  of  the  East  River 
in  the  Bronx,  and  I  am  proud  to  add,  part 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent. 

Last  Sunday,  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  did  a  feature  story  on  Clason  Point, 
which  they  described  as  "One  of  those 
rare  places  left  in  the  city  that  still  re- 
tains a  flavor  of  a  bygone  era."  One  of 
the  special  atti-actirais  of  Clason  Point 
is  their  volunteer  fire  department.  This 
volunteer  Are  department  is  not  merely 
a  historical  showpiece  but  a  very  active 
unit,  answering  an  average  420  calls  a 
year.  They  obtain  their  operating  funds 
entirely  from  the  community  and  offer 
their  fire  headquarters  as  a  community 
center. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Clason  Point 
community  I'eceive  this  special  recogni- 
tion. I  offer  the  article  for  the  enjoyment 
of  my  colleagues: 

V.\.MPs  Still  On  Call  in  Old  Bkonx  Vh-lagb 
(By  Albert  Davtla) 

Clasoii  Point,  a  community  at  the  edge  of 
the  East  River  in  the  Bronx.  Is  one  of  those 
rare  places  left  in  the  city  tliat  still  retains 
a  flavor  of  a  bygone  era. 

This  is  reflected  in  countless  bungalows 
in  nan-ow,  dusty  streets  and  small,  one- 
family  houses  that  still  remain  xintouched 
by  "urban  renewal."  The  wide,  empty 
marches  still  have  occasional  ducks,  wood- 
peckers, pheasants  and  garter  snakes. 

And  at  the  shores  of  the  river  people  live 
very  much  the  way  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents did  40  or  50  years  ago.  The  bartender, 
milkman  and  mechanic  still  answer  the  siren 
and  horn  blast  that  annoxince  a  flre  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Clason  Point  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
commuiUties  In  the  city  with  a  volunteer 
fire  department — a  New  York  tradition  that 
dates  back  to  1658. 
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BEMOTE    COMJ^nNTIT 

"There  Is  a  real  need 
force"  said  Arthur  SeiXeijt 
historian  with  the  Aviation 
department  No.  3. 

"This  was  once  a  very 
he  continued.  "It  is  still 
colony  with  narrow 
backs  in  the  city's  Fire 
for  lis  has  increased,  rathfer 
But  dont  get  me  wrong 
ment  Is  stiU  doing  a  bell 

The  Clason  Point  voliinteer 
men  and  women  members 
average  420  calls  a  year. 

ROLL    UPON 
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r  imote  community," 
mainly  a  bungalow 
Becavise  of  cut- 
Department,  the  need 
than  diminished. 
The  Fire  Depart- 
)f  a  good  Job." 

force  has  36 
who  answer  on  the 
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"About  half  of  the 
mainly  brush   fires,   car 
and  some  20  or  so 
said.  "The  rest  are  ambu 
have  a  volunteer 
community." 

"When    the   alarm    sov 
that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
25,  a  nurse,  who  volunteers 
for  the  community's 

"We   get   here   the 
fractvjres — there  are  a 
living  here."  Mrs.  Brady 
David,  is  a  volunteer  flrejian 

She   didn't  finish.   At 
morning  a  girl  was  stricken 
seizure  at  a  nearby 
driver  and  another  voluitteer 
swer  the  emergency. 

The  Clason  Point 
in  1923  with  some  bucke^ 
they    got    their    first 
"Wacky,"  a  truck  which 
Bill  Kansk  i  and  other 
have  a  1948  Ward  La 


LLARM 

are  fire  calls, 

fires,   rubbish   fires 

structural  fires,"  Seifert 

a  nee  calls.  We  also 

ambulance  service  for  the 


inds,    we    just   roll, 

said  Colleen  Brady, 

her  spare  time 

ambulance  service. 

visiial    stuff — cardiacs, 

of  elderly  people 

4dded.  Her  husband, 


volunteers  started   out 

and  axes.  By  1927 

torized    vehicle — 

was  hand  built  by 

v4lunteers.  They  now 

fire  engine. 


r  lot 


Frar  ce 


BOUGHT    AT    RIC  HT    PRICE 

ar  other  volunteer  fire 
igo  for  $1,"   Seifert 


for 


"We  bought  it  from 
department   four  years 
said. 

The  annual  budget 
partment  is  about  $6,00i  t 
insurance,  gas,  equipme 
other  incidentals. 

"We  collect  the  mone; 
nity,"  Seifert  said 
drive,  parties,  bazaars  an^ 
We  are  always  pressing 

Throughout    the    year ; 
1820  Harding  Place  has 
also  as  a  community 
meeting  hall  and  "a  dan 
Ings  and  sweet  sixteen 

FATHER    WAS 


Asked  why  they  do  it, 
Just  one  simple  answer— 

"Well,  look,  somebody 
Chief  John  Pache  Jr.,  a 
father  was  also  a  chief 
force.  "I  just  let 
ness  when  I'm  away  on 
it.  I've  done  it  for  30  yeark 

"It's  our  neighborhoo  1 
at  the  scene  before  the 
volunteer. 

Recently  the  volunte^s 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  a 
the  lives  of  three  childrefa 
at  the  small  frame  hous< 
one  fireman  later  said, 
of  Edwin  Negron,  1 


Chan  :e 


Later,    after    Mrs 
mother    of    the    childre^i 
among  the  ruins,  one 
kids  didn't  have  a 
away  from  the  house 

In  addition,  the  voUidteer 
has  taken  on  the  task  c  f 
at  the  tip  of  Clason  Po  nt 
vacant,  weedy  field.  They 
volunteers  said,  to  celebf  ate 

They  are  seeking  to 


for  a  volunteer 

a  volunteer  and 

volunteer  Are 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  area  in  order  to  have  a  place  for  fishing, 
picnicking,  boating  and  relaxing,  they  said. 
The  project  includes  the  placement  of  a 
plaque  and  boulder  commemorating  tiie 
Slwanoy  Indians,  who  Inhabited  the  area 
when  the  Dutch  and  English  first  arrived. 

"We  have  $1,600  for  the  project  now,"  Sei- 
fert said.  "We  got  $750  from  the  city  and  the 
rest  from  the  community,  but  we  need  $5,000 
at  least.  We  need  sand  gravel  and  that's 
pretty  expensive." 


11:05   on   a   recent 

with  an  epileptic 

so  Mrs.  Brady,  a 

•rolled"  to  an- 


the  volunteer  de- 

and  that  includes 

t  maintenance  and 


from  the  commu- 
maii^y  In  a  fund  raising 
that  kind  of  thing, 
money." 

the   flreliouse    at 

served  Clason  Point 

polling  place, 

place  for  christen- 

dartles,"  Seifert  said. 


lor 


CI  inter. 


cjy] 


C^IEF,  TOO 

the  volunteers  have 
'the  community." 
has  to  do  it,"  said 
bar  manager  whose 
with  the  volunteer 
somebcfdy  handle  the  busl- 
call  and  that's  just 


and  we're  usually 
city,"  said  another 

were  the  first  to 

'  icious  fire  that  took 

When  they  arrived 

it  was  just  too  late, 

fire  took  the  lives 

Ad^la,  2,  and  Carlos.  4. 


Ibe 


C  irmen 


'dhin't  have  I  chance" 

Negron,    the 

tearfully    walked 

foreman  said:   "Those 

The  heat  kept  us 


fire  department 

carving  out  a  park 

of  what  is  now  a 

are  doing  It,  the 

the  bicentennial. 

■enovate  and  restore 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
merous horror  stories  regarding  the  sei-v- 
ice  provided  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
tend  to  distort  the  good  job  actually 
done  by  the  service. 

Many  suggest  that  Congress  repeal 
the  Private  Express  Statute  opening 
postal  operations  to  private  enterprise. 
As  the  Representative  of  the  eighth  most 
rural  congressional  district,  I  am  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  of  the  impact  upon 
Postal  Service  to  my  rural  constituents 
under  such  a  proposal. 

I  feel  the  following  letter  places  many 
of  the  issues  facing  the  U.S.  Postal  Sei-v- 
ice  into  greater  perspective: 

March  18,  1976. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin. 
Hovse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  as  a  32  year 
veteran  postal  employee  serving  presently  as 
Postmaster  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

I  am,  to  say  the  least,  quite  concerned 
about  the  present  plight  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  would  like  to  pass  on  some  thoughts 
I   have. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  come  to  this  opinion 
from  conversations  I  have  had  and  articles 
I  have  read  in  the  news  media,  that  the 
American  people  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  knowledgeable  and  arc  misin- 
foruied  concerning  postal  problems. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  mandate  was 
for  the  Postal  Service  to  become  self  suffi- 
cient after  a  period  of  years.  The  idea  Is  great, 
but  along  with  it  were  restrictions  such  as 
not  closing  small  oflBces  due  to  lack  of  rev- 
enue, cheap  postal  rates  such  as  Non-profit 
3rd  Class,  Book  &  Library  Rate,  Special  Sec- 
ond Class  Rate  etc. 

In  other  words  the  law  actually  said  the 
Postal  Service  should  operate  as  a  "Business", 
but  restrictions  were  placed  on  it's  use  of 
sound  business  practices. 

Now  the  clamor  is  to  remove  the  Private 
Express  Statute  on  First  Class  mall.  This  un- 
doubtedly would  be  the  death  knell  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  question  then  is  "Why  not?"  If  the 
Postal  Service  cannot  do  it,  let  private  enter- 
prise do  it.  But  that  is  the  point  everyone 
is  missing,  in  my  opinion.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  do  it  either  and,  furthermore,  won't. 
They  will,  and  can,  give  good  service  to  busi- 
ness (skimming  off  the  cream)  but  cannot 
and  will  not  even  try  to  give  service  to  every 
man.  woman  and  chUd  in  the  United  States. 
So  the  American  people  wUl  be  the  losers. 
200  years  ago  when  the  post  office  was 
founded,  that  was  the  mandate.  Service  to 
all.  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  changed. 

I   think   there   are   four   major   problems 
causing  the  present  financial  crisis. 
1.  Inflation. 
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2.  Recession. 

3.  Postal  Rate  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion drug  their  feet  for  two  years  before 
approving  the  10(»  rate.  Inflation  continued 
at  a  high  rate  during  those  two  years. 

4.  Rates  for  certain  classes  of  mail  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Also,  it  is  my  opinion,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congressmen  wUling  to  let  the 
Postal  Service  go  down  the  drain  do  not 
realize  at  13<  the  bargain  they  have.  What 
other  commodity  or  service  can  be  had  that 
must  be  handled  several  times,  use  trucks, 
trains,  buses  and  planes  and  go  from  say 
your  hovise  In  New  York  to  your  Aunt's  house 
In  Los  Angeles  for  \Zt.  Name  me  any  service 
that  does  that  much  for  13*.  Even  at  13* 
our  rate  is  less  than  most  countries  as  per 
the  following  foreign  rate  conversion  of  their 
co.st  per  letter: 

Cents 

U.S.A 13.0 

West  Germany 19.5 

Netherlands 19.0 

Sweden  21.1 

France 18.4 

England    18.3 

Japan    16.8 

Belgium    l'?0 

Australia    23.3 

Some  of  these  countries  are  not  much 
larger  than  the  state  of  Iowa.  If  we  only 
afforded  our  services  to  that  small  an  area 
it  would  make  q\iite  a  difference.  We  cover 
a  much  larger  area  and  handle  over  50%  of 
the  world's  mail  volume. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  criticism 
we  receive  which  is  blown  out  of  proportion 
by  the  news  media.  The  delayed  letter.  Yes, 
this  happens.  The  letter  that  took  10  days 
to  go  7  miles.  It  happens  and  we  are  con- 
tinually working  on  remedies  for  this  small 
percentage  of  error.  But  In  Ames  we  receive 
and  deliver  130  to  150  thousand  pieces  of 
mall  per  day  and  I  would  welcome  and  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  critics  to  come  Into 
my  office  and  go  through  this  mail  amd  see 
the  thousands  of  pieces  of  mall  that  are 
"right"'.  That  isn't  news.  In  other  words, 
have  you  ever  read  an  article  on  the  mail 
service  that  stated  something  like  this? 
"150,000  pieces  of  mall  were  received  in 
Ames,  Iowa  to  day  and  delivered  right  on 
time".  No,  that  wouldn't  be  "sensationalism". 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  plan  to  work 
many  more  years  so  this  plea  is  not  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  As  a  long  time  postal  em- 
ployee I  ask  your  support  of  the  Postal 
Service  for  the  American  people.  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  increased  subsidy  requested 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Keep  the  Postal  Service  going  as  it  has 
for  200  years.  Serving  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

Respectfully, 

Fred  M.  Beman, 

Postmaster. 
Amks,  Iowa  50010. 


■911"  HOTLINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  adding 
again  today  several  States  which  I  have 
not  as  yet  included  hi  my  list  of  States 
in  which  cities  have  now  adopted  the 
"911"  emergency  number.  Earlier  this 
week  I  indicated  what  a  lifesaver  "911" 
can  be  and  has  been  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
I  would  like  to  add  to  my  list  at  this 
point: 
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AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 


Systems  location 


Population 

served 

(thou- 

In  service  Scheduled         sands) 


South  Carolina:  Flor-  April  1972 

ence. 
South  Dakota:  .      .„„ 

Rapid  City December  1973.. 

Sioux  Falls May  1973 

Yankton March  1972 

Alice September  1970., 

Galveston August  1970 

Hearne August  1972 

Hunlsville October  1971 

Odessa April  1970 

Quanah December  1971.. 

Victoria October  197* 


50.0 


55.0 
73.0 
10.0 

21.0 
65.0 

5.0 
18.5 
80.0 

3.9 
25.0 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS 


South  Carolina:  Lex-    March  1971 

ington. 
South  Dakota:  Brook-    November  1973. 

ings. 
Texas: 

College  station October  197 1 ... . 

Irving May  1972 

Lamesa October  1972 

Sherman June  1973 

Commerce November  1973. 

Dallas/Fort  Worth...  August  1973 

Airport. 


26.0 
18.0 


17.0 
97.0 
12.0 
29.0 
22.0 
14.0 


AGRICULTORAL  SPOKESMAN  CITES 
NEED  FOR  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
FOR  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Brier, 
representing  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  urged  Congress  to 
approve  loan  guaraiitees  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  synthetic  fuel  technologies. 
Mr.  Brier,  director  of  energy  resources 
of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives states : 

That  the  synthetic  fuels  proposal  (HJl. 
12112)  encourages  immediate  development  of 
alternatives  to  the  natural  g.".s  and  petroleum 
upon  which  agriculture  depends  most  heav- 
ily. The  National  Council  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  for  substantive  action. 

The  traditional  Norman  Rockwell  por- 
trayal of  the  farmer  and  his  pitchfork 
has  become  a  part  of  America's  agricul- 
ttu-al  history  Today  agriculture  is  Ameri- 
ca's largest  industry,  highly  complex  and 
automated.  According  to  Mr.  Brier,  in  the 
33  years  between  1940  and  1973  on-farm 
employment  declined  by  6.5  million  per- 
sons while  U.S.  population  increased  by 
60  percent.  During  this  period  the  mus- 
cle of  farming  was  shifted  from  human 
and  animal  power  to  power  from  fossil 
fuels.  Today  petroleum  products  are 
among  the  major  supplies  sold  to 
farmers. 

But  this  is  only  the  direct  on-farm  use 
of  energy.  The  hidden,  indirect  contribu- 
tion of  fossil  fuel  energy  is  just  as  critical 
to  the  farmer.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  pro- 
duce anhydrous  ammonia,  the  soui'ce  of 
95  percent  of  all  nitrogen  fertilizers; 
many  pesticides  and  chemicals  are  sjm- 
thesized  from  petroleum.  Tliese  products 
so  essential  to  modern  agriculture  not 
only  use  heat  and  power  for  their  proc- 
essing but  also  require  fossil  fuels  for 
basic  feedstocks  to  manufacture  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  farm  products  not  readily  consum- 
able in  their  natural  state  must  be  proc- 
essed to  be  edible;  others  are  highly  per- 
ishable and  must  be  canned,  frozen,  or 
dried  to  preserve  them  for  other  than  im- 
mediate use.  All  of  this  requires  energy. 
Our  food  processing  industry  is  our  larg- 
est agricultural  energy  consumer.  Amer- 
ica's major  food  processing  industries 
have  increased  their  fuel  consumption  49 
percent  between  1954-72.  As  agricultural 
production  increases  to  meet  national 
and  worldwide  demands  we  can  only  pre- 
dict further  increases  in  agricultural 
energy  requirements  despite  ongoing  con- 
servation measures. 

Some  agricultural  experts  predict  that 
in  25  years  only  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  perhaps  Australia  will  produce 
more  grain  than  they  can  consume. 
Wlien  we  consider  that  grain  directly  or 
indirectly  accoimts  for  70  percent  of 
what  the  world  eats  this  will  place  a 
major  burden  on  those  countries,  with 
surplus  grain,  to  help  feed  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But,  as  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products  increases,  our  domestic 
supplies  of  its  most  critical  fuels  di- 
minishes. 

Mr.  Brier  says : 

Looking  at  Individual  fuels,  agriculture  ob- 
tains 85 '/r  of  its  energy  directly  from  petro- 
leum products  and  natural  gas.  Before  this 
Committe  is  proposed  legislation  for  a  syn- 
thetic fuel  commercial  demonstration  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  viable  alternatives 
to  these  energy  sources  critical  to  the  food 
and  fiber  section.  Thus,  the  Importance  to 
agi-lculture  of  legiRlatlon  involving  coal  con- 
version, shale  conversion  and  waste  conver- 
sion projects  designed  to  develop  acceptable 
substitutes  for  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products  cannot  be  ignored.  The  technologies 
developed  from  the  first  generation  com- 
mercialization of  a  representative  mix  of 
synthetic  fuel  plants  can  resolve  a  number 
of  uncertainties  involving  full  scale  develop- 
ment of  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry. 
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I  believe  many  of  the  best  things  in  life 
are  indeed  free:  the  splendor  of  a  siinrlse, 
the  rapture  of  wide  open  spaces,  the  exhilia- 
rating  sight  of  your  land  greening  each 
spring. 

I  believe  true  happiness  comes  from  watch- 
ing your  crops  ripen  in  the  field,  your  chil- 
dren grow  tall  in  the  sun,  yovu:  whole  family 
feel  the  pride  that  springs  from  their  shared 
experience. 

I  believe  that  by  my  toU  I  am  giving  more 
to  the  world  than  I  am  taking  from  it,  au 
honor  that  does  not  come  to  all  men. 

I  believe  my  life  wiU  be  measured  ulti-. 
mately  by  what  I  have  done  for  my  feUow- 
man,  and  by  this  standard  I  fear  no  judg- 
ment. 

I  believe  when  a  man  grows  old  and  sums 
up  his  days,  he  should  be  able  to  stand 
tall  and  feel  pride  in  the  life  he's  lived. 

I  believe  In  farming  because  it  makes  all 
this  possible. 


A   FARMER'S    CREED 


FON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Speny 
New  Holland,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  widely  disseminated,  "A  Farm- 
er's Creed"  which  I  believe  is  worth  shar- 
ing witli  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Recoec: 

A   Farmer's  Creed 

I  believe  a  man's  greatest  possetsioti  is  his 
dignity  and  that  no  calling  bestows  this 
more  abundantly  than  farming. 

I  believe  hard  work  and  honest  sweat  are 
the  building  blocks  of  a  person's  character. 

I  believe  that  farming,  dsspite  its  hardships 
and  die.ippointments,  is  the  most  honest  and 
honorable  way  a  man  can  spend  his  days  on 
this  earth. 

I  believe  fanning  nurtures  the  close  family 
ties  that  make  life  rich  in  ways  money  can't 
buy. 

I  believe  my  children  are  learning  values 
that  will  last  a  lifetime  and  can  be  learned 
in  no  other  way. 

I  beli?ve  farming  provides  education  for 
life  and  that  no  other  occupation  teaches 
so  much  about  birth,  growth  and  maturity  in 
sitch  a  variety  of  ways. 


THE  USE  OF  PRISON  LABOR  IN 
SOVIET  LATVIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Kissinger,  is  presently  touring  Africa  ex- 
pressing great  concern  over  human  rights 
equal  representation.  Strangely,  we  never 
hear  Mr.  Kissinger  talk  about  human 
rights  ill  the  Soviet  Union.  In  particular, 
we  do  not  hear  him  speak  on  the  subject 
of  forced-labor  camps  for  political 
prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Recently,  a 
film  was  smuggled  out  showing  one  such 
camp  in  Latvia.  The  film  graphically 
demonstrated  the  reality  of  Soviet  re- 
pression of  human  rights.  A  very  inter- 
esting commentary  on  his  film  recently 
appeared  in  East- West  Digest  for  March 
1976,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  item  follows: 

The  Use  of  Pkison  Labour  in  Soviet  Latvia 

Tlie  following  is  the  text  of  a  programme 
written  by  a  recent  emigrfe  from  Latvia  who, 
as  a  trial  lawyer,  had  visited  labour  camps 
in  Riga  and  elsewhere.  The  programme  was 
broadcast  by  Radio  Liberty  on  January  29. 
1976. 

Television  viewers  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  France 
recently  saw  an  unusual  film.  It  was  short — 
not  more  than  three  minutes  long — but  It 
gave  Westerners  their  first  glimpse  of  life  In 
a  Soviet  labour  camp.  Viewers  saw  columns  of 
prisoners,  the  camp's  watchtowers  and  gates, 
trucks  with  barred  cages  in  which  prisoners 
are  transported  to  and  from  work  sites,  armed 
gu.ards,  and  watchdogs— all  disturbingly 
commonplace  and  credible. 

The  international  reaction  to  this  film  wa-s 
Immediate  and  overwhelming.  Even  those 
who  in  the  past  had  accepted  the  statements 
offered  by  the  So\iet  media  on  this  subject 
were  now  forced  to  recognise  indisptitable 
facts  Whoever  saw  the  film  must  now  reali.se 
that  the  world  described  by  Aleksandr  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  in  his  Gulag  Archipelago  was  not 
a  figment  of  the  author's  imagination — nor 
did  that  world  disappear  upon  the  death  of 
Stalin    It  was  merely  kept  a  secret. 

The  film  was  shot  near  Riga.  Those  who 
knew  the  city  cotild  recognise  Krustplls 
Street.  Nearby  was  the  school  of  civil  avia- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
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tracks.  Prison  Number 
to  the  entrance. 

The  numbers  visible 
enabled  Latvian  viewen 
hides  as  having  come 
from  as  far  as  fifty  or 
It  is  said  that  prisoners 
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Maza  Matlsa  Street  in  Riga  and  of  camps 
in  Valmiera,  Llepaja,  and  Jelgava.  What  is 
more,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  purchasers 
know  this,  and  that  they  keep  quiet  about 
it  only  because  they  see  notning  extraordinary 
in  the  situation. 

What  many  may  not  realize,  however.  Is 
that  the  work  In  these  camps  Is  forced,  and 
refusal  to  work  is  heavily  punished.  For 
example,  a  prisoner  may  be  deprived  of  one 
of  his  few  permitted  meetings  with  relatives, 
even  if  he  has  been  looking  forward  to 
it  for  a  year  or  more.  Smokers  may  be 
forbidden  to  buy  cigarettes,  and  others  may 
have  their  food  allowances  cut.  As  for  the 
"politicals" — those  who  have  dared  to  crlticl.se 
the  regime — they,  as  a  rule,  face  the  pos- 
.sibllity  of  solitary  confinement.  Prison 
"grapevines"  report  that  a  prisoner  emerges 
from  this  experience  "thin,  brittle  and  trans- 
parent." There  is  virtually  no  medical  aid  in 
the  camps,  let  alone  any  allowance  for  one's 
profession,  age,  or  state  of  health.  Apparently 
no  one  cares  what  happens  to  a  prisoner,  or 
whether  he  lives  or  dies. 

The  film  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  shows  a  general — regime  camp — 
a  type  considered  to  be  among  the  "easiest." 
There  are  also  strict-regime  camps,  and  some 
that  are  even  harsher.  In  addition,  there  are 
psychiatric  Institutions  and  prisons  where 
the  Inmates  are  often  driven  Insane. 
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CONGRESS  EFFORT  TO  REVITALIZE 
THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  MAX  S.  BAUCUS 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  94th 
Congress  has  seen  great  controversy  over 
how  to  deal  with  America's  economic 
problems.  At  this  juncture,  I  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  review  Congress  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  economy  as  those  efforts 
relate  to  working  men  and  women. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  con- 
sistently acted  on  my  belief  that  jobs  are 
the  key  to  economic  recovery.  I  strongly 
supported  last  year's  appropriation  to 
provide  over  1  million  jobs  in  view  of 
the  enormous  costs  of  unemployment.  On 
June  4,  1975,  I  voted  to  override  Presi- 
d3nt  Ford's  veto  of  that  bill  and,  like  276 
of  my  colleagues,  suffered  the  frustration 
of  failing  by  only  five  votes. 

Last  May  20,  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  a  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  provide  jobs  for  State  and 
community  construction  programs.  I 
was  encouraged  by  this  vote  because  I 
was  eager  to  participate  in  providing  an 
appropriation  equal  to  the  task  of  taking 
people  out  of  the  unemployment  lines 
and  putting  them  to  work  in  useful,  pro- 
ductive jobs.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  resist  this  effort  and  used 
his  veto  pov,-er  again. 

On  October  23,  1975.  I  voted  to  put 
jobless  railroad  people  tj  work  repair- 
ing railroad  tracks  and  roadbeds 
throughout  the  country.  Although  it 
seemed  certain  that  the  bill  would  be 
vetoed.  I  supported  it  because  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  strive  to  get  job- 
less people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again  Congress 


has  been  blocked  in  attempts  to  fight 
unemployment  by  the  President  and  his 
supportei-s.  The  costs  of  providing  jobs 
are  too  high,  says  the  President,  and 
inflation  is  a  gi'eater  evil  tlian  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  contro- 
versy, I  introduced  the  Pull  Employment 
Surplus  Budget  Act  <H.R.  10504)  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1975.  I  have  said  much  about 
this  bill  in  the  past.  I  will  note,  however, 
that  H.R.  10504  underscores  the  need  to 
provide  jobs.  I  said  in  my  statement  of 
October  29  that  business  has  as  great  a 
stake  in  reducing  unemployment  as  any- 
one, tliat  joblessness  causes  losses  in  real 
output  which  in  turn  reduce  profits  and 
capital  accumulation.  My  bill  would 
justify  deficit  spending  to  end  recession, 
but  would  prohibit  deficit  spending  dur- 
ing times  of  prosperity.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
commonsense  bill. 

Now  that  our  economy  has  shown 
moderately  encouraging  signs  of  im- 
provement, I  sense  that  less  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  our  efforts  last  spring  to 
stimulate  the  depressed  housing  indus- 
try and  that  Congress  failed  to  override 
by  only  16  votes.  The  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided $1.35  billion  in  housing  assistance 
for  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
half  a  million  homes.  An  estimated  800.- 

000  jobs  would  have  been  created  by  the 
bill  and  low-interest  mortgage  loans 
would  have  been  provided  to  enable  job- 
less workers  to  meet  house  payments. 
Montanans  had  a  special  interest  in  this 
bill  because  of  our  State's  crippled  wood 
products  industiy.  Essentiiil  to  Mon- 
tana's economic  recovery  is  a  healthy 
nationwide  construction  industry  which 
uses  our  forest  products.  Congress  re- 
spo!isibilities  to  accelerate  recovery  of 
the  housing  and  construction  industry 
are  not  yet  fulfilled,  as  jobless  Montan- 
ans can  attest. 

Last  July  25,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
extending  situs  picketing  rights  to  con- 
struction workers.  On  December  11,  we 
approved  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  after  having  been  told  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  would  sign  it  into  law.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  on  both  occasions  because 

1  saw  the  need  to  clarify  the  law  con- 
cerning situs  picketing.  Like  many  oth- 
ers. I  was  concerned  with  the  need  for 
labor  harmony  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  was  glad  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  last  agreed  witlv  Congress  on 
something.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, however,  Mr.  Ford  reversed  him- 
self and  vetoed  the  bill. 

The  administration's  "program"  for 
economic  recovery  consistently  neglects 
those  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
work  hard  every  day  for  their  living, 
those  who  are  poor,  aged  and  jobless. 
Remember  last  November  13  when  ad- 
ministration supporters  ti'ied  to  cripple 
the  food  stamp  program  by  denying  as- 
sistance to  a  great  proportion  of  needy 
Americans  including  the  working  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  families  of  unemployed 
and  striking  workers.  While  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  need  to  end  food  stamp 
fraud  and  to  crack  down  on  wasteful  use 
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of  food  stamps,  I  strongly  oppose  gut- 
ting the  program  in  the  name  of  reform. 
Fortimately  the  House  resisted  the 
attempt. 

We  were  not  as  successful  with  tax 
reform.  Our  efforts  to  prevent  real  es- 
tate investor  from  taking  artificial  pa- 
per losses  as  tax  deductions  failed  on 
December  4  by  34  votes.  By  only  24 
votes  we  failed  to  tighten  the  tax  loop- 
hole allowing  firms  to  defer  profits 
through  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  for  5  years.  We  did, 
however,  manage  to  delete  from  the  tax 
bill  provisions  allowing  the  rich  to  utilize 
current  losses  to  get  back  taxes  they 
paid  in  the  past.  We  tightened  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  people  who  would  otherwise 
escape  taxation  and  retained  the  with- 
holding tax  on  profits  of  foreign  inves- 
tors in  American  companies.  Our  cause 
to  ease  the  tax  burden  boiTie  by  work- 
ing men  and  women  by  implementing  a 
fair  tax  structure  has  yet  to  be  acheived, 
however.  The  combination  of  inflation, 
reduced  real  income,  and  heavy  taxa- 
tion is  a  staggering  load  carried  pri- 
marily by  America's  working  people. 

One  of  the  most  critical  issues  con- 
sidered by  the  94th  Congress  was  energy. 
On  twc  different  occasions,  supporters 
of  the  interests  of  workingmen  and 
women  fought  back  proposals  to  remove 
price  controls  from  crude  oil.  We  passed 
a  compromise  measure  Initially  on  July 
30  by  a  vote  of  218-207.  The  administra- 
tion supporters  tried  to  force  the  biU's 
recommittal  on  September  23,  but  we 
resisted.  The  result  Ls  an  oil  policy  and 
conservation  program  that  places  the 
greater  emphasis  on  the  interests  of  the 
consuming  public  rather  than  allowing 
powerful  interest  groups  to  dictate  na- 
tional policy. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  budget,  an  issue 
before  Congress  today. 

I  have  been  called  by  some  a  "budget 
buster."  Is  that  an  accurate  charge?  It 
is  not.  If  those  who  make  that  charge 
are  using  the  term  "budget"  in  tlie  sense 
of  the  President's  budget,  they  are  us- 
ing a  standard  which  has  little  relevance 
to  the  congressional  process.  It  is  not 
the  standard  by  which  Congress  should 
be  judged. 

"The  President's  budget  places  inade- 
quate emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the 
families  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  current  economic  recession. 

The  proper  standard  is  the  congres- 
sional budget,  for  it  is  the  true  guideline 
and  basis  for  Federal  spending. 

The  President's  budget  and  the  con- 
gressional budget  differ  little  in  their 
aggregate  numbers  when  common  as- 
sumptions are  used.  The  major  differ- 
ences relate  to  priorities.  His  budget 
places  greater  emphasis  on  national  secu- 
rity while  ours  is  on  economic  recovery, 
jobs,  and  human  resources. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year  for  a  con- 
gressional budget.  That  budget  was  a  jobs 
budget,  and  so  is  the  congressional  budg- 
et for  1977.  I  supported  the  1976  con- 
gressional budget  both  times  when  it  was 
approved  by  the  House.  Moreover,  I  made 
a  conscientious  effort  to  hold  the  line  on 
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that  budget.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Federal  spending,  with  my  support,  was 
kept  within  the  limits  set  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  congressional  budg- 
et which  set  this  Nation  back  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery,  lower  imemploy- 
ment,  and  lower  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  I  have  been 
discussing  today  were  by  no  means  the 
only  issues  affecting  the  well-being  of 
working  men  and  women.  There  were 
many  others  and  there  will  be  many 
more.  The  greatest  service  Congress 
could  perform  on  behalf  of  working  men 
and  women,  obviously,  would  be  to  facil- 
itate economic  recovery.  We  must  take 
care,  however,  that  the  proposed  cures 
are  not  worse  than  the  maladies.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  push  on  toward  more  jobs 
and  relief  for  working  people  from  the 
effects  of  economic  stagnation. 

We  in  Congress  need  not  make  easy 
economic  promises  to  our  constituents.  In 
this  age  of  political  cyncism,  we  probably 
would  not  be  believed  anyway.  Today, 
seeing  is  believing.  With  more  hard  work 
we  can  produce  the  desired  results. 
Working  men  and  women  will  see  the 
difference  in  their  economic  lives.  They 
already  understand  the  futility  of  rely- 
ing on  an  administration  that  neither 
cares  nor  responds  to  working  people. 


BLUE  ANGELS 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  28,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  directive  establishing  what  has  be- 
come the  Navy's  famous  "Blue  Angels." 
On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  Weekly  relating  the 
history  of  this  unit  and  a  poem  she  has 
written  to  commemorate  the  event: 

April  14,  1976. 

Deab  Congressman  Clair  Burgeneb:  In 
early  1946,  when  the  people  of  this  nation 
were  trying  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
bitter  war  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  was  felt  by  many  returning  War  Aces 
and  Navy  pilots  that  some  means  should  be 
established  to  perpetuate  the  skills  in  avia- 
tion that  were  honed  to  a  sharp  edge  of  per- 
fection by  the  necessities  of  aerial  combat. 
In  answer  to  this  expressed  need,  on  April  28, 
1946,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nlmltz,  Issued  a  directive  to  the 
Navy's  Advanced  Training  Command  to  im- 
plement the  establishment  of  a  Navy  flight 
exhibition  team,  t-o  represent  Naval  A^flatlon 
at  public  gatherings. 

A  California  War  Ace,  LCdr.  Roy  M. 
(Butch)  Vorls,  USN,  native  of  Santa  Cruz, 
was  selected  to  Implement  this  directive,  and 
to  organize  and  bead  the  Navy's  Plight  Exhi- 
bition Team.  First  public  air  show  by  the 
Flight  Team,  which  chose  for  itself  the  popu- 
lar name  Blue  Angels,  was  held  at  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  June  16,  1946. 

Since  that  time,  more  than  160-mllUon 
spectators    in    the    United    StAtes,    Canada, 
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Meicico,  South  America,  Central  America,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Philippines,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  have 
been  thrilled  and  inspired  by  the  Blue  An- 
gels' beautiful  demonstrations  of  precision 
aerial  maneuvers,  which  Inspire  in  Americans 
the  highest  feelings  of  pride  and  patriotism. 

Since  the  re -organization  of  the  Blue 
Angels  In  late  1973  as  a  full  Navy  Squadron, 
flying  the  A-4  Skybawk  Jet  aircraft,  the  Blue 
Angels  have  not  experienced  a  single  aircraft 
accident,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Cdr. 
Tony  Less,  of  Leetonia,  Ohio,  In  1974  and 
1975;  and  now  under  Cdr.  Casey  Jones  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The  Flight  Squadron 
has  recently  completed  a  very  successful  win- 
ter training  at  the  National  Parachute  Test 
Range,  El  Centro.  California,  and  have 
started  their  1976  Air  Show  tour  throughout' 
the  United  States,  matching  their  demonstra- 
tions to  many  community  Bicentennial 
events.  In  addition  to  their  mission  of  public 
relations,  as  part  of  the  Navy's  and  Marine 
Corps'  recruiting  mission,  the  Blue  Angels 
have  helped  to  remove  from  our  people  the 
onerous  burden  of  the  military  draft. 

In  addition,  these  six  Navy  and  Marine 
demonstration  pilots,  assisted  by  seven  other 
pilots  and  ground  support  officers  and  a  crew 
of  65  petty  officer  enlisted  personnel,  by  their 
teamwork,  continual  practice  and  personal 
dedication,  continually  demonstrate  to  our 
people  the  value  of  such  practices  in  obtain- 
ing near  perfection  In  any  line  of  endeavor 
anyone  may  dedicate  himself  to. 

Also,  by  their  flawless  conduct  on  the 
ground  as  in  the  air.  the  young  men  of  the 
Blue  Angels  represent  the  highest  tjrpe  of 
American  youth,  and  inspire  our  young  peo- 
ple to  emulate  their  example. 

While  the  30th  anniversary  re-unlon  of  the 
Blue  Angels  has  been  scheduled  for  the  week- 
end of  Oct.  23  and  24  at  NASMiramar,  San 
Diego.  California,  It  Is  fitting  that  they  be 
given  commendation  and  recognition  for 
their  superlative  accomplishments  now,  on 
the  30th  anniversary  of  their  launching. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  Very 
Fincerely, 

Nettie  Brown, 

Publisher. 

GI.ORV    FOR    THE    Whole    Team 
(By  Nettie  Brown) 
Six  Blue  Angel  pilots  who  reach 
Heights  of  naval  aviation 
Striving  other  pilots  to  teach 
Beautiful  flights  In  precision; 
Angels  flying  with  graceful  ease 
Practiced  long  and  hard  'for  they  won 
Their  famous  close-in  expertise 
To  show  others  how  It  Is  done. 

It's  the  Navy  flight  demo  team 
And  each  Blues  pilot  does  depend 
On  every  member  of  the  team 
Including  seventy  ground  men 
Who  proudly  watch  the  pilots  fly 
Know  the  crew  keeps  the  plares  in  air 
For  those  who  take  them  up  on  high. 
And  for  whose  safety  they  all  care. 

Skills  of  these  Navy  technicians 
Never  fail  to  show  super-fine, 
No  matter  what  aircraft  problems 
While  they're  under  pressures  of  time; 
Troubles  abound,  parts  are  scarce,  too; 
They  all  turn  out — never  ask  why, 
Though  tired,  they  work  on  to  do. 
Giving  each  job  the  Blue  Angel  try. 

Blue  Angels  work  on  through  the  night 
And  each  plane  is  down  on  the  line 
Ready  for  the  dawn's  first  flight, 
With  familiar  Blue  Angel  shine. 
As  the  pilots  walk  down  to  launch 
The  tired  mechanics  standing  by 
Olve  snappy  salute  to  the  boss; 
Help  each  in  his  Jet  to  go  fly. 
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tually  at  war."  Mr.  Smith  also  established 
special  courts  to  deal  with  "terrorists"  and 
tightened  media  controls.  Also  on  the  same 
day,  a  spokesman  for  Joshua  Nkomo,  a 
moderate  naltonallst,  said:  "The  danger  Is 
that  when  majority  rule  is  attained,  black- 
white  relations  will  be  so  poisoned  that  the 
African  people  will  find  it  difflcult  to  tolerate 
the  presence  of  whites." 

Could  the  United  States,  by  beginning 
years  earlier  its  push  for  black  majority  rule, 
have  disabused  Salisbury  of  the  expectation 
of  an  American  bailout  and  thereby  induced 
it  to  change  course?  Could  the  Ford  admin- 
istration have  achieved  such  a  result  last 
year,  while  Rhodesian  negotiations  were  still 
in  progre.ss,  if  it  had  not  become  unstrung  by 
the  Soviet-Cuban  inteiventlon  in  Angola? 
Quite  possibly — but  it  is  not  much  help  now 
to  speculate.  It  Is  scarcely  deniable,  however, 
tliat  at  the  moment  the  United  States  is  not 
acting  in  a  way  to  encourage  Salisbury  to 
accept  the  risks  that  Washington  believes  it 
should.  Mr.  Kissinger  does  not  visit  Rhodesia 
or  accept  an  envoy  from  Mr.  Smith  or  try 
to  demon-strate  how  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees for  whites  that  he  endorses  coiild  be 
implemented;  he  offers  economic  aid  to 
Mozambique,  the  principal  state  harboring 
the  guerrillas  attacking  Salisbury.  American 
policy  may  or  may  not  avert  a  second  Soviet- 
Cuban  intervention  in  Rhodesia,  as  Mr.  Kis- 
singer coolly  bargains  that  it  will.  But  Amer- 
ican policy  oilers  only  the  slimmest  of  hopes 
of  averting  "great  tragedy'  in  Rhodesia  Itself. 

The  Kissinger  speech  skipped  lightly  over 
South  Africa.  Tlie  administration  has  not 
worked  out  a  comprehensive  policy  and  so 
the  Secretary  was  well  advised  to  stick  to 
brief  restatements  of  earlier  formulations. 
He  did,  however,  urge  Pretoria  to  use  Its  in- 
fluence in  Rhodesia  to  promote  a  negotiated 
settlement,  suggesting  that  this  would  be 
"viewed  positively  by  community  of  nations 
as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  Africa."  Doomed  pri- 
marily by  their  own  blindness,  Rhodesia's 
whites  must  probably  be  left  to  their  own 
devices;  intensified  racial  war,  followed  by 
civU  war  on  the  model  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, is  the  likeliest  prospect.  South  Africa 
remains  by  far  the  greatest  challenge.  The 
next  administration  will  have  to  start  copijig 
serlou-sly  with  it. 
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HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  prompt  action  to  in- 
clude funds  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  repair  of  the  dam 
and  spillway  for  the  reservoir  at  Sey- 
mour, Iowa. 

This  reservoir  was  severely  damaged 
by  intense  rains  on  March  4,  1976.  Should 
the  dam  fail,  it  would  leave  this  small 
community  witliout  water  resources, 
would  cause  extensive  damage  to  a  near- 
by highway,  and  would  cause  widespread 
damage  to  farm  land  below  the  dam.  The 
value  of  tills  loss  is  difficult  to  accurately 
calculate,  however,  just  to  supply  the 
community's   water  needs   for  the   18- 


month  period  needed  to  rebuild  the  dam 
would  cost  $972,000.  Thus,  an  investment 
of  $100,000  now  will  save  society  a  great 
deal  of  needed  funds  in  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
support  of  this  appropriation  the  letter 
from  the  State  Conservationist,  William 
Bnme  to  the  national  Administrator  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  letter 
is  a  request  for  funding  under  the  emer- 
gency watershed  protection  program  sec- 
tion 216;  however,  this  program  is  cur- 
rently funded  at  only  $300,000  nationally. 

The  letter  follows: 

US.  Department  of  AGRicuLTWirE. 

Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  29, 1976. 
Subject:  WS — Emergency  Defense  EWP,  Sec- 
tion 216  Seymour  Reservoir 
To:  R.  M.  Davis. 

AdviinistraioT _  Soil  Conservation  SertHcc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

An  inten.se  rainstorm  on  March  4,  1976 
damaged  a  dam  near  Seymour,  Iowa.  Since 
there  Ls  no  weather  station  in  the  vicinity, 
ofBcial  rainfall  figures  are  not  available.  How- 
ever, local  residents  reported  rainfall  ranging 
from  5',i  Inches  to  7',  2  inches. 

The  dam  forms  the  reservoir  which  pro- 
vides Seymour  Its  municipal  water  supply.  It 
Is  located  in  the  SEi,4  Section  23,  T68N, 
R20W,  Wayne  County,  Iowa. 

A  piping  hole  developed  through  the  dam 
approximately  15  feet  left  of  the  reinforced 
concrete  chute  spillway.  Water  flowing 
through  the  piping  hole  caused  the  top  of  fill 
to  collapse  leaving  a  cavity  approximately  4 
feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  deep.  Earth  fill 
has  also  been  washed  away  from  the  chute 
-spillway  at  the  exit  of  the  piping  hole.  It  has 
not  been  determined  if  the  chute  spillway  has 
been  undermined. 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  damage 
was  made  on  March  16  and  17,  1973.  Charles 
Mccarty,  RC&D  Project  Coordinator  and 
Lawrence  Dorgan,  Civil  Engineer,  made  the 
investigation.  The  reservoir,  which  averages  8 
feet  deep  over  19  acres.  Is  located  approxi- 
mately 500  feet  upstream  from  a  paved  high- 
way. Their  opinion  was  that  the  structure 
.should  be  replaced  completely  to  adequately 
protect  lives  and  property.  Temporary  repairs 
have  been  made  to  stop  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  dam. 

We  are  reqtiesting  $100,000  Emergency 
Watershed  Protection  (Section  216)  funds  to 
accomplish  restoration  work  at  the  Seymour 
Reservoir.  A  detailed  report  in  accordance 
with  Watersheds  Memorandum  124  will  fol- 
low. 

William  J.  BHtrNE, 
State  Conservationist. 


GREAT  LAKES  PILOTS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960  estab- 
lished pilotage  districUi  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Authorized  associations  of 
U.S.  registered  pilots  provide  the  organi- 
zational structure  which  permits  their 
employee  pilots  to  provide  navigational 
services  required  imder  the  act  in  these 
three  Great  Lakes  pilotage  districts. 
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However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  individual 
pilots  and  their  employing  organizations 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  insurance 
against  marine  accidents,  even  though 
the  pilot  could  be  financially  ruined,  and 
his  organization  financially  incapaci- 
tated, to  the  severe  detriment  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Insurance  has  either  not  been  avail- 
able, or  has  been  quoted  at  premium 
rates  so  high  that  they  are  prohibitive. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
which  would  hmit  liability,  for  both  in- 
dividual pilots  and  their  organizations 
to  $1,000. 

I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  this 
amendment  to  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage 
Act  will  not  encourage  carelessness  or 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
individals  or  organizations  involved.  The 
Coast  Guard  retains  its  authority  to 
punish  individuals  or  organizations,  sus- 
pend or  revoke  their  licenses  and  au- 
thorizations. 

This  amendment  will  simply  protect 
pilots  and  their  organizations  from  ex- 
traordinary risks  leading  to  exorbitant 
costs  and  financial  ruin. 

Individual  pilots  have  invested  in  their 
associations  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
necessary  equipment  and  facilities,  either 
by  direct  ownership  or  imder  contract. 

A  marine  incident  where  liability  is 
alleged  against  the  association  could 
wipe  out  the  investment  of  every  pilot 
in  the  association,  as  well  as  destroy  the 
organization's  ability  to  provide  naviga- 
tional service.  If  that  should  happen — 
and  it  could — the  Coast  Guard  does  not 
have  the  manpower  or  the  pilotage  skills 
to  replace  an  entire  association  of  pilots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  problem  and  as 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  pilot,  has 
responded  by  limiting  the  liability  of 
boUi  the  individual  pilot  and  the  associa- 
tions to  $1,000. 

It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  tlie  United 
State  provide  the  same  protection  to  our 
pilots,  and  to  their  associations  as  well. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  authored 
this  legislation,  and  urge  prompt  action 
on  it. 
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D«c.  31, 
1973 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  is  desirable  that  people  in  public  office 
be  open  about  their  financial  aCfaii-s  in 
order  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, I  am  herewith  submitting  a  state- 
ment of  my  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  the 
end  of  1975  and  as  of  the  end  of  1973, 
my  first  year  in  Congress. 

It  is  my  belief  elected  officials  have  an 
obligation  not  only  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest,  but  also  to  give  such  assurances 
as  are  possible  to  the  public  that  such 
conflicts  do  not  exist. 

The  statement  follows: 


Assets: 

Casli  and  bank  accounts Jl,  500  ^2, 048 

Savings  accounts 26,465  900 

Automobiles  and  boats 12,350  7,500 

Household,  miscellaneous 9,000  8,000 

Subtotal               <9,315  18,448 

Stocks,  bonds  (traded) «,  749  6, 095 

Stocks,  bonds  (untraded) 2.821  2,896 

Subtotal:  persona!  property C0,8>5  27,439 

Real  Estate: 

Home    in    Davidson,    N.C.    (cost: 

$20.500) Sold  45,000 

Home    in    Alexandria,    Va.   (cost: 

J68,000)... 72,000  68,000 

Subtotal,  real  estate." 72,000 ^3,000 

Retirement  Funds: 

TIAA(vested) 18,552  18,676 

Insurance  cash  values 3,300  2,850 

Subtotal,  retirement  funds 21,852 21 J26 

Total  assets ~154,^7^  161.965 

Liabilities  and  net  worth: 

Mortgage,  Davidson 0  18,314 

Mortgage,  Alexandria 53,524  54,524 

Personal  loans,  total 7.000  19.539 

Total  liabilities 60.524  92,377 

Net  worth 94.213  69,588 

Liabilities  and  nel  worth 154.737  161.965 


Mr.  Speaker,  also  for  the  public  record 
I  am  submitting  at  this  point  a  listing 
of  my  income  for  1973,  my  first  year  in 
Congress,  and  for  the  year  just  ended, 
1975,  along  with  my  income  tax  pay- 
ments for  those  2  years: 


1975 


1973 


Congressional  salary $(2,>S0  J38,722 

Honotaiia 1,325  450 

Dividends,  interest,  and  rent  received...  1,604  880 

Subtotal  (gross  income) 45,779  40.052 

Office  expenses  in  excess  of  allowances..  —3,278  — 2,564 

Adjusted  gross  income 42,501  37,488 

Net  taxable  income.  Federal  (schedule 

G) 26,456  25,641 

Federal  taxes  paid 6,246  5,755 

Net  taxable  income,  State.... 32.219  27.840 

Stale  taxes  paid 2,008  1,729 

Total  income  taxes  paid.  Federal 

and  State 8,291  7,484 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  CONSUMER:  "THE 
LIFELINE  RATE  A.CrT  OF  1976" 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
worst  days  of  our  energy  crisis,  millions 
of  consumers  responded  to  the  important 
task  of  conserving  energy.  They  turned 
off  lights  which  were  nonessential.  They 
turned  down  their  thermostats  at  night. 
They  installed  expensive  insulation 
throughout  their  homes  to  save  electric- 
ity, and  diminish  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  energy.  We  should  be  proud  of 
the  personal  sacrifices  and  investments 
of  our  individual  citizens  in  conserving 
energy.  Statistics  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  clearly  demonstrate  that 
individual   consumers   significantly  de- 
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creased  their  demand  for  electxicity,  a 
facU»>  wfalcb  enabled  this  Nation  to 
weather  the  debilitating  effects  of  an  oil 
embargo,  and  a  consequent  (juadrupling 
of  the  price  of  oil. 

How  have  American  consumers  been 
rewarded  for  lessening  their  energy  re- 
quirements? Their  electric  bills  have  sky- 
rocketed. Because  demand  has  decreased, 
the  utilities  have  virtually  punished  the 
consumer  for  conserving.  Meanwhile,  the 
same  FEA  statistics  indicate  that  indus- 
try has  not  responded  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  saving  energy  pi-oportional  to 
that  by  residential  users.  There  may  be 
some  valid  reasons  for  this.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  industrial  users  are  given 
a  preferential  rate  for  huge  amounts  of 
electricity,  alone  a  factor  in  decreasing 
the  incentive  for  industry  to  conserve. 

At  a  time  when  the  costs  for  energy 
represent  a  sizable  part  of  tlie  family 
budget,  it  seems  inconsistent,  and  very 
unfair  that  the  consumer  must  carry  a 
disproportionately  heavy  burden  for 
electricity  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Uiere  is  a  bill  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  known  as  the  "Life- 
line Rate  Act  of  1976,"  which  is  receiv- 
ing widespread  support  from  consumer 
organizations,  State  officials,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues.  This  bill  would  prescribe 
the  lowest  rate  for  a  "subsistence  quan- 
tity" of  electricity  for  residential  usens. 
This  quantity  would  be  determined  by 
the  regulatory  authority  with  jurisdiction 
in  the  area,  or  by  the  distributor  or  util- 
ity in  the  absence  of  such  a  regulatory 
authority  as  that  needed  to  supply  the 
minimum  subsistence  needs  for  residen- 
tial electric  consumers  for  heating,  light- 
ing, cooking,  cooling,  and  food  refrigera- 
tion. The  rate  would  be  sensitive  to  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  in  demand.  The  rate 
would  be  stable,  utdike  current  rates,  be- 
cause of  a  provision  which  mandates  that 
this  subsistence  rate  may  not  exceed  the 
average  residential  rate  in  effect  as  of 
December  31,  1975.  Any  increase  in  costs 
to  the  utility  would  not  be  borne  by  those 
who  use  only  what  they  need. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  noting  his 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  similar 
measures  designed  to  ease  the  increasing 
financial  burden  which  is  being  placed 
upon  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
I  join  the  Governor  in  urging  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  schedule  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
believe  it  is  sensitive  to  the  financial 
plight  of  millions  of  American  families. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

COMMONWTJU.TH   OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 

Office  op  the  Governok. 

Harriaburg,  April  14,  1976. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Edgar, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  (H.R.  12461. 
H.R.  11449,  S.  1666)  to  reform  electric  utility 
rate  structures  to  insure  that  they  encour- 
age energy  conservation,  distribute  costs 
equitably  throughout  the  rate  structure,  and 
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provide    or   encourage   a 
monthly  subsistence  quantities 
to  residential  customers. 

Each    of    these 
eqviltable  distribution  of 
subsistence  quantities  of 
afford — is    essential    to 
being.    While   actual   rat^ak 
plish  this  should  be  left 
the  individual  state 
believe  that  overall  guidelines 
Ing  must  be  set  by  the 
This  is  the  only  way  to 
ences  in  utility  rate  striifctures 
to  the  economic  advant£  ge 
group  of  states. 

I  am  particularly  cone 
tional    policy    we    guarailtee 
moderate   income   f amlll*  s 
trlcity  required  for  norma  1 
I  have  endorsed  the  so-c  tiled 
concept.  I  also  have  pro  )osed 
fuel  stamps  which  could 
ment  of  electric  bUls  as 
bers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
gation  to  become  familial 
legislation    and    to   act 
hearings    before    the 
sional  committees. 

The  drastic  Increases 
trlcity  over  the  past  two 
that  it  is  so  essential  to 
grama  and  the  quality  of 
Federal  legislation  In  this 
Sincerely, 


Mil:  ok 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  THE 

OF  TT.TTTSO: 


"lifeline   rate"   for 
of  electricity 

objec  ives — conservation, 
:osts.  and  a  rate  for 
)ower  which  all  can 
( lur    national    well- 
ing  to  accom- 
to  the  authority  of 
regulatory  agencies,  I 
for  restructur- 
I^deral  government, 
insure  that  dlffer- 
are  not  used 
of  one  state  or 

4rned  that  as  a  na- 

that   low    and 

can    afford   elec- 

ueeds.  In  the  past 

"lifeline  rate" 

a  concept  of 

be  applied  to  pay- 

.  I  urge  all  mem- 

7ong.  esslonal  Dele- 

with  the  proposed 

assure   thorough 

appropriate    Congres- 


W!!ll. 


t) 


Hi  the  cost  of  elec- 

years  and  the  fact 

1  loth  economic  pro- 

/  merican  life  makes 

»rea  most  urgent. 


J.  Shapp, 
Governor. 
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HON.  ABNER   I.  MIKVA 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  Apr 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Sp<  aker.  food  prices 
throughout  the  10th  District  declined 
during  March,  foUowirg  a  slight  rise  in 
February,  according  to  the  latest  results 
from  an  ongoing  food  mrvey  conducted 
by  my  staff. 

For  the  first  time  slice  the  April  26, 
1975,  survey,  the  cost  of  a  27-item  market 
basket  of  food  and  household  supplies 
dropped  in  each  of  the  26  supermarkets 
surveyed  in  the  area.  The  average  cost 
of  the  market  basket  decreased  by  4.7 
percent,  from  $20.51  oi  Febniarv  28  to 
$19.57  on  March  22. 

The  over:  11  cost  of  ;ight  meat  items 
declined  in  e"ch  of  the  s  tores  surveyed  on 
March  22.  The  average  price  of  these 
eight  items  dropped  £.5  percent,  from 
$11.64  to  $10.54.  For  the  first  time  since 
June  1974,  when  my  stafif  and  I  began 
charting  food  prices  in  the  10th  District, 
the  total  price  of  eight '  meat  case"  items 
declined  in  each  of  the  stores  surveyed. 

Lower  meat  prices  cc  ntributed  heavily 
to  the  decrease  in  the  c  ost  of  the  market 
basket  of  goods.  The  price  of  round 
steak — with  bone — dropped  an  average 
of  20.6  percent,  from  $  L.70  per  pound  to 
$1.35  per  pound.  A  pound  of  bacon  de-. 
clined  in  cost  by  an  av«rage  of  15.9  per- 
cent, from  $1.76  to  $1.41. 

Other  food  items  thit  posted  signifi- 
cant cost  reductions  v  ere  string  beans 
and  saltines.  The  average  price  of  a 
pound  of  string  beans  dropped  27.8  per- 
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cent,  from  72  to  52  cents.  The  cost  of  a 

16  ounce  box  of  saltines  declined  by  20.3 
percent,  from  64  to  51  cents. 

A  dozen  store  brand  large  grade  A  eggs 
was  the  only  food  item  that  exhibited  a 
significant  price  increase — rising  In  price 
8.2  percent  during  March  from  73  to  79 
cents  per  carton. 

Among  all  the  supermarkets  sui-veyed, 
the  Dominick's  stores  had  the  lowest  av- 
erage price  as  a  chain  for  the  27-ltem 
market  basket  of  food  on  March  22: 
$19.11,  an  8.2  percent  drop  from  the  pre- 
vious survey's  average  total  $20.82.  The 
A.  &  P.  store,  606  Green  Bay  Road,  Win- 
netka  displayed  the  highest  price  for  the 
market  basket  on  March  22:  $20.78,  a  de- 
crease of  0.6  percent  from  the  store's 
February  28  total  of  $20.78.  The  Domi- 
nick's at  1300  Dempster,  Park  Ridge  had 
the  lowest  price  for  the  market  basket 
amon-T  all  the  individual  stores:  $18.86, 
reflecting  a  9.2  percent  decline  from  the 
store  s  February  28  total  of  $20.78. 

The  stores  surveyed  include  members 
of  the  following  chains:  A.  &  P.,  Domi- 
nick's, Jewel,  Kohl's,  National,  and 
Treasure  Island.  • 

My  staff  and  I  have  been  surveying 
piices  at  26  major  supermarkets  in  the 
10th  District  since  June  1974.  The  items 
that  comprise  the  market  basket  and 
four  additional  meat  items  surveyed 
each  month  were  originally  selected  from 
a  list  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  particularly  indicative 
of  trends  in  food  prices. 

The  March  survey  was  conducted  by 

17  of  my  high  school  interns:  Mary  An- 
denson  of  D3s  Plainer;  Karl  Ahlers,  Marc 
Baum.  Esther  Levin,  Joe  Moore,  and 
Ri:;hard  Murphy  of  Evanston;  Joyce 
Hanson  of  Glencoe;  Mitchell  Baer  and 
Rick  Berman  of  Northbrook;  David  Bar- 
c^ow  and  Robert  Wagner  of  Park  Ridge; 
Greg  Marmel  and  Judi  Sharlot  of  Sko- 
kie:  Laura  Aronberg,  Roger  Doughty  and 
Jill  Malina  of  Wilmette;  and  Lynn  Fitz- 
Hugh  of  Winnetka. 

The  material  follows: 

FOOD  SURVEY  RESULTS-CHANGE  PER  STORE  FROM  FEB.  28 
TO  MAR.  22,  1S76 


Market  basket 

Meat 

case 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

Town  and  store 

Price 

change 

Puce 

change 

Evanston: 

Dominick's 

..  $19.32 

-6.8 

$10. 32 

-18.1 

Jewel 

..    19.49 

-5.0 

10.54 

-5.8 

Park  Ridge: 

Dominick's 

..    18.86 

-1.2 

10.72 

-17.0 

Jewel 

..    19.30 

-7.3 

10.54 

-6.6 

Wilmette: 

Jev.el  

..    19.99 

-1.0 

10.28 

-7.3 

National  (Skokie)... 
National  (Central).. 

..     19.50 

-4.6 

10.06 

-12.7 

.     19.82 

-3.1 

10.37 

-11.4 

Trea.sure  Island 

..     19.90 

-1.3 

10.68 

-4.4 

Lincrlnwood: 

Kohl's.. 

-    19.85 

-4.4 

9.83 

-18.2 

National 

..    20.07 

-.5 

10.79 

-1.1 

Winnetka: 

A&P 

..    20.65 
..    19.56 

-.6 
-4.8 

10.82 
10.94 

9  9 

Jewel 

-6.7 

Northbrook: 

Jewel... 

..    19.51 

-5.0 

10.42 

-7.0 

National 

..    20.14 

-1.6 

11.72 

1  5 

Des  Plaines: 

Dominick's 

.    18.76 

NA 

10.09 

NA 

Jewel 

..    19.39 

—4.9 

10.52 

—8.4 

National 

..    19.41 

-4.7 

10.14 

—7.7 

Niles: 

Jewel 

..    19.22 

—7.0 

10.64 

-6.2 

National. 

..    19.50 

—5.2 

10.77 

—5.2 

Morton  Grove: 

Dominick's 

.    19.24 

NA 

10.72 

NA 

Jewel 

..    20.03 

-2.6 

10.58 

-€.2 
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Market  basket 


Town  and  store 


Per- 
cent 
Price    change 


Meat  case 

Per- 
cent 
Price     change 


Glenview: 

Dominick's 19.44  —7.6  10.52     —18  1 

National 19.53  —1.1  10.45      —10.7 

Skokie: 

Dominick's 19.02  —8.2  10.32     —17.4 

Jewel 19.59  —2.8  10.44       —5.0 

National 19.83  —3.3  10.84       —6.9 

District        average 

($19.57) —4.6  10.54      -9.5 

By  chain: 

Dominick's 19.11  —8.2  10.45 

National 19.73  —3.0  10.64 

Jevvel 19.56  —4.5  10.54 

A&P 20.65  —.6  10.82 

Kolifs 19.85  —4.4  9.83 

Treasure  Island 19.90  —1.3  10.68 


-17.8 
—7.2 
-6.6 
—9.9 

—18.2 
—4.4 


FOOD  SURVEY  RESULTS  -PER  ITEM  AVERAGE  FROM  FEB.  28 
TO  IVIAR.  22, 1976 


Item 


Price 


Percent 
change 


Mea's: 

Sirlom  steak  (with  bone) $1.52  -9.5 

Boneless  rolled  rump  roast 1.40  —15.2 

Pork  chops-loin/rib 1.88  -(-3.3 

Oscar  Mayer  heel  hot  dogs 1.32  -fl.5 

Chicken-whole  fryers .63  —6.0 

Round  steak  (With  bone) 1.35  —20.6 

Ground  beet  (75  percent  lean) .95  —2.1 

Armour  bacon  (1  lb) 1.48  —15.9 

Ptoduce: 

Bananas .28  0 

Stri II);  beans .52  —27.8 

Iceberg  lettuce  (per  head) .51  -1-4.1 

Dairy: 

Eggs  (dozen  grade  "A"  large) .79  -f8.2 

)ig,il.  2  percent  lowfat  milk 77  -1.3 

Kratt  American  cheese  (16  slices)-..         1.07  —1.8 

Small  curd  cottage  cheese .83  0 

Bakery  products: 

Wonder  bread  (20  oz) 53  0 

Neblsco  sailed  saltines .51  —20.3 

Kellogg's  Special  K  (11  oz) 70  -t-l.« 

frozen  foods: 

Frozen  mixed  vegetables .47  0 

Swanson's    hungry    man    turkey 

dnner 1.27  -2.3 

Minute  Maid  frozen  orange  juice 

(12oz) 65  -fl.6 

CanneJ  fruit:  Del  Muiite  peach  halves 

(29cz)  59  0 

Staples:  Crisco 59  -l.S 

Miscellaneous  prepared  foods: 

20  oz  Heinz  ketchup 60  -(-1.6 

Peter  Pan  peanut  butter  (12  oz) .66  —4.3 

St.awberry  jelh .22  0 

Campbell's  chicken  noodle  soup .21  -|-0.5 

Kai-Kan  Chunky  beet  (dogs  and 

cats) 33  0 

Nonfoods: 

Scott  paper  towels  (double  roll) .68  —1.4 

Tide  detergent  (49  oz).. 1.29  —4.4 

Reynolds  aluminum  foil  (75  ft) .S3  0 


EXPLAINING  OUR  PANAMA  POLICY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF   KENrtrCKT 

INT  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  April  20,  which  calls  for  a 
public  clarification  of  our  Panama  policy. 

Tills  is,  in  my  estimation,  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  American  people's  se- 
curity is  at  stake.  The  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  defense  installations 
are  of  great  significance  in  that  security. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Explaining  Ouk  Panama  Policy 

The  White  House  has  Issued  "clarifica- 
tions"— twice  in  two  days — of  remarks  by 
President  Ford  about  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
shows  how  muddled  things  can  get  in  a  cam- 
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palgn  more  muddled  than  most.  Despite  the 
clarifications,  our  Panama  policy  remains  as 
clouded  as  the  canal  waters  themselves. 

Mr.  Ford  sounded  clear  enough  when  he 
said  last  Saturday  in  Dallas  that  "the  United 
States  will  never  give  up  its  defense  rights 
to  the  Panama  Canal  and  will  never  give  up 
its  operational  rights  as  far  as  Panama  is 
concerned."  Well,  "never"  is  a  long  time,  and 
those  who  believe  the  vital  canal  must  re- 
main permanently  under  our  control  took 
heart. 

But  the  situation  quickly  began  to  lose 
some  of  its  crystal  clarity.  Rep.  Gene  Snyder 
(R.,  Ky.l  came  up  with  closed-door  testi- 
mony in  which  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
said  there  were  presidential  directives  calling 
for  us  to  "give  up  the  canal  over  a  period  of 
time." 

"Never"  and  "over  a  period  of  time"  are  not 
the  same  thing  at  all.  A  demand  arose  to 
know  who  was  right — Mr.  Ford  speaking  for 
Mr.  Ford  or  Mr.  Bunker  speaking  for  Mr. 
Ford.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bunker  is  negotiating 
a  new  canal  treaty  with  the  Panamanians,  it 
was  crucial  to  know  whether  it  was  he  who 
knew  what  Mr.  Ford  meant  or  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Ford  who  knew. 

So  Press  Secretary  Ron  Nessen  embarked 
on  the  first  of  his  two  clarifications.  He  said 
the  U.S.  intended  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
preserving  American  rights  of  canal  defense 
and  operation  for  the  duration  of  the  pact. 
For  the  duration  of  the  pact?  That,  too,  is  a 
long  way  from  the  perpetual  rights  granted 
to  the  U.S.  under  the  present  treaty,  a  grant 
of  such  scope  that  we  felt  able  to  embark  on 
the  vast  project. 

Ronald  Reagan,  whose  sharp  hammering 
at  foreign  policy  issues  has  provoked  many 
of  the  muddled  administration  responses, 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  what  Mr.  Nessen 
said  didn't  match  what  the  President  said. 

Tlie  press  secretary  sighed  and  tried  again. 
He  said  the  negotiations  are  aimed  at  main- 
taining American  interests  in  the  Canal 
Zone  "during  the  useful  life  of  the  canal, " 
which  he  defined  as  30  to  50  vears.  But  30  to 
50  years  is  also  a  long  way  short  of  forever. 
Mr.  Nessen  complained  that  the  former  Cali- 
fornia governor  was  making  the  canal  a  po- 
litical issue. 

Well,  it  should  be.  If  someone  is  contem- 
plating giving  away  in  30  to  50  years  this 
e&sential  east-west  water  link  which  the 
U.S.  built  and  intended  to  administer  for- 
ever for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  plan  be  made  totally  public.  A 
great  many  Americans  won't  like  the  Idea  at 
all.  They  will  be  grateful  that  Mr.  Reagan  did 
make  the  canal  a  political  Issue  if,  in  doing 
so,  he  has  spotlighted  a  plan  to  give  It  away. 

Two  clarifications  are  not  enough.  The 
public  still  does  not  understand  beyond  all 
doubt  what  the  diplomats  meeting  in  secret 
plan  to  do  about  the  canal. 

It  is  essential  that  the  President  himself 
clarify  it  next  time,  and  that  he  make  it  un- 
mi.stakable  that  never  really  means  never — 
or  that  it  means  something  else  more  equivo- 
cal, more  compromising,  something  that 
might  deny  us  the  right  to  defend  the  canal 
and  to  see  that  it  is  never  operated  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  our  interests.  And  it  is 
doubly  essential  that  he  make  all  this  clear 
before  the  election. 


POPE      PAUL     VI'S      BICENTENNIAL 
MESSAGE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, April  26,  it  was  my  privilege  to  head 


a  congressional  U.S.  delegation  together 
with  Congressman  Gus  Yatron  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  was  granted  an  audience 
by  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Paul  VI.  We 
were  received  by  the  Holy  Father  on 
Monday  morning,  April  26,  in  the  Throne 
Room  of  the  Vatican.  At  that  time  the 
Holy  Father  gave  to  us  a  special  message 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  celebration  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial. His  formal  address  to  us  is  as 
follows: 

Dear  Friends:  You  have  asked  to  visit  us 
during  your  stay  in  Blome,  and  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  accede  to  your  request.  We  wel- 
come you  both  as  friends  and  a-s  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  your 
Government.  We  extend  our  welcome  all  the 
more  cordially  at  a  time  when  you  and  your 
fellow-citizens  are  celebrating  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  your  nation. 

Addressing  you  as  legislators  of  America 
we  willingly  speak  to  you  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, exhorting  you  to  maintain  with 
reverence  and  pride  the  salutary  tenets  on 
which  your  country  was  established.  At  every 
turn,  your  Bicentennial  speaks  to  you  of 
moral  principles,  religious  convictions,  in- 
alienable rights  given  by  the  Creator. 

Of  necessity  your  anniversary  engages  the 
reflection  of  all  citizens  on  the  equality  of 
human  dignity  and  destiny,  and  on  the  rich 
ethnic  background  of  the  United  States.  And 
you  personally  are  summoned  by  your  cele- 
bration to  reflect  anew  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, as  instituted  precisely  to  secure  for  all 
the  people  inalienable  rights — and  "among 
the.se  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness".  By  the  sacred  tru.st  committed 
to  you  by  the  people,  and  in  loyalty  to  your 
very  Declaration  of  Independence,  you  have 
been  called  to  the  service  of  defending  life 
and  of  promoting  true  liberty  and  happiness 
among  your  people.  And  we  c»nnot  but  praise 
the  significance  of  your  gesture  as  once  again 
you  pledge  allegiance  to  a  Republic  that  is 
"one  nation  under  God". 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  reflections 
and  this  commemoration  of  your  Bicenten- 
nial will  constitute  a  rededication  to  those 
sound  moral  principles  formulated  by  your 
Founding  Fathers  and  enshrined  forever  in 
your  history.  There  is  so  much  in  your  tra- 
dition to  urge  you  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  trust  in  God.  May  your  land  be 
Indeed  a  land  of  upright  conduct  in  personal 
and  public  life— a  land  where  truth  is  re- 
spected, and  where  brotherly  love  is  the 
criterion  of  greatness.  We  willingly  join  our 
voice  to  your  own  prayerful  expression  of 
challenge  and  resolution:  "America!  Ameri- 
ca! God  mend  thine  every  flaw.  Confirm  thy 
soul  in  self-control,  Ty  llverty  in  law". 

And  may  you,  the  lawmakers  of  this  land, 
and  all  your  illustrious  colleagiies  In  govern- 
ment, recall  with  pride  your  role  of  service, 
and  fulfill  with  dignity  your  solemn  charge 
before  the  people. 

In  our  own  role  of  a  universal  ministry  and 
of  worldwide  service  to  humanity — as  a 
friend  to  yoxir  people  and  every  people — it 
is  our  prayer  that  America  may  go  forward 
to  a  new  era,  humbly  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  immense  blessings  received  from  the 
Creator.  With  openness  and  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  world,  may  she  g\iard  the  splrlt- 
tial  and  moral  heritage  of  her  past.  In  order 
to  ensurs  a  future  "with  liberty  and  ju.stlce 
for  all". 

Following  His  Holiness'  address,  he 
spoke  informally  with  us  as  a  delegation 
and  individually.  All  of  us  were  deeply 
impressed  by  his  sincerity  and  his  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  my- 
self, the  following  were  present:  Repre- 


sentative and  Mrs.  Gus  Yatron,  Repre- 
resentative  Leo  Ryan,  of  California;  Rep- 
resentative and  Mrs.  Steven  Solarz,  of 
New  York;  Representative  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Karth,  of  Minnesota;  Representa- 
tive and  Mrs.  James  Martin,  of  North 
Carolina;  Representative  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Archer,  of  Texas;  Representative  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  of  Michigan; 
Representative  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nolan, 
of  Minnesota;  Representative  and  Mrs. 
James  Johnson,  of  Colorado;  Repre- 
sentative and  Mrs.  William  Hungate,  of 
Missouri;  and  Representative  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Baoillo,  of  New  York. 


BIG  FLAP  OVER  THE  CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  divisive  and  raisun  lerstood  issues 
of  the  presidential  campaign  this  year 
is  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  conclude  a  new  canal  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Panamr,. 

The  Panama  Canal  issue  is,  indeed,  an 
important  one.  I  consider  it  the  most 
serious  challenge  we  face  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Thus,  I  have  been  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  mlsperceptions  and  faulty  prem- 
ises which  all  too  often  have  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
Simplistic  rhetoric  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  careful  foreign  policy  analysis. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Robert 
Keatley  has  replaced  sloganeering  with 
a  thoughtful  presentation  of  the  facts 
about  U.S.  interests  in  Panama  and  the 
vital  need  for  a  new  canal  treaty  to  pro- 
tect those  interests.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Keatley's  article  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  an  improvement  in  the  level  of 
the  dialog  about  the  Panama  Canal 
issue.  I  commend  this  perceptive  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 

The  Big  Flap  Over  the  Canal 
(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Washington — When  it  comes  to  Panama. 
Ronald  Reagan  knows  exactly  where  he 
stands. 

He  stands  foursquare  against  diplomatic 
talks  with  the  government  of  General  Omar 
Torrijos  to  revise  terms  by  which  the  United 
States  controls  the  Panama  Canal. 

"We  should  end  those  negotiations  and 
tell  the  general:  "We  bought  it,  we  paid  for 
It,  we  built  it  and  we  intend  to  keep  It,'  " 
says  the  Republican  presidential  aspirant  as 
he  tries  to  rouse  conservative  voters  to  his 
cause,  especially  in  Saturday's  Texas  primary. 

But  if  Mr.  Reagan's  ix>sition  is  firm,  the 
ground  beneath  him  is  not.  His  view  com- 
bines factual  error  with  poor  judgment,  and 
as  U.S.  policy  it  would  give  Washington  seri- 
ous, needless  and  entirely  avoidable  problems 
not  only  with  Panama  but  with  all  of  Latin 
America. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a  broad 
range  of  authorities  on  America's  Panama 
Canal  problem.  They  believe  present  treaty 
terms  defining  America's  presence  there  are 
anachronistic  and  untenable  in  this  era  of 
fervent  nationalism.  Tliey  also  think  cling- 
ing to  the  73-year-old  treaty  is  unnecessary 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  route"  if  negotiations  fail, 
but  no  official  Panamanian  actloa  is  needed 
to  sabotage  the  canal.  A  single  worker  with 
a  lunchbox  stuffed  with  dynamite  (moti- 
vated by  any  cause)  could  damage  a  canal 
lock;  "the  loss  of  a  sluiceway  coiild  drain  the 
system  and  require  as  much  as  two  years  of 
rainfall  to  refill  it,"  says  a  study  by  the 
Overseas  Development  Council,  a  nonprofit 
research  group. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  canal  ia  in- 
defensible and  thus  "perpetuity  has  little 
meaning  in  a  context  that  one  party  to  an 
agreement  overwhelmingly  rejects,"  says  the 
ODC  report. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  others  raise  several  issues 
which  many  experts  find  of  dubioiLs  merit 
and  prr.RtU-ality.  Among  them  are: 

SOVEttEIONTY 

The  former  California  governor  considers 
the  Cunal  Zone,  which  cuts  Panama  in  two, 
to  be  ".sovereign  U.S.  territory  every  bit  the 
same  as  Alaska  and  all  the  states  that  were 
carved  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase."  Most 
authorities  consider  this  demonstrably  un- 
true, although  the  claim  accomits  for  much 
of  today's  controversy. 

Ihc  dominant  view,  as  stated  by  the  con- 
gres^?ional  study,  is  that  the  U.S.  bought 
"rights" — not  "ownership" — when  it  took 
over  the  zone  in  1903.  It  paid  $10  million  for 
them  plus  $250,000  annually  (now  up  to  $2.3 
milliou  yearly)  so  it  could  exercise  these 
rights,  as  "if  it  were  sovereign,"  the  1903 
treaty  says. 

"The  truth  is  that  while  we  have  all  the  at- 
tribute.s  of  sovereignty  .  .  .  the  very  form  in 
which  these  attributes  are  conferred  in  the 
treaty  seems  to  preserve  the  titular  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama."  said  a  1905  report  by  Secretary 
of  War  William  Howard  Taft,  not  one  of  na- 
ture'.s  radicals. 

Legal  scholars  say  the  U.S.  wouldn't  pay 
Panama  such  an  ann\ial  fee  if  it  owned  the 
zone  outright.  It  paid  no  such  fees  to  France 
for  use  of  the  Loui.siana  Territory,  for  ex- 
ample. Other  factors  also  indicate  the  zone 
isn't  U.S.  territory;  children  born  there  aren't 
automatically  U.S.  citizens  and  many  court 
decb^ioiis  hold  that  certain  U.S.  laws  don't 
apply  there  (though  many  do) . 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  the  U.S.  owns 
the  Canal  Zone:  it  doesn't.  But  it  does  in- 
volve what  rights  and  privileges  Americans 
will  have  there,  and  under  what  terms. 

Ol-ETIATIONS    AND    DEFENSE 

The  U.S.  effort — initiated  by  President 
Johnson  after  the  1964  riots — is  to  get  a 
fixed-term  treaty  tliat  will  let  this  country 
control  the  canal  for  something  over  25  years, 
which  some  say  is  the  canal's  remaining  use- 
ful life  as  a  major  waterway.  The  canal  is 
declining  in  importance  because  many  new 
commercial  and  military  ships  can't  fit 
throu^ih  its  locks,  and  because  trade  patterns 
are  changing. 

Panamanians  woiild  be  drawn  during  this 
period  into  management  and  military  mat- 
ters, and  they  would  assume  overall  respon- 
sibility when  the  treaty  explrss.  The  two  gov- 
ernments set  forth  general  principles  for  such 
an  agreement  in  1974.  thoi-.gh  the  talks  on 
details  move  slowly.  The  U.S.  Insists  the  canal 
must  be  open  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis 
both  during  the  life  of  the  next  treaty  and 
afterward;  Panamanians  say  they  want  the 
same,  as  a  Ijusy  canal  might  become  a  profit- 
able canal. 

AMERICAN    INTERESTS 

The  canal's  Importance  is  declining  stead- 
ily, and  canal  expansion  no  longer  seems  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  many  experts.  Only 
about  lOM  of  total  U.S.  import  and  export 
tonnage  goes  through  the  canal,  and  the 
share  is  dropping.  This  year,  total  traffic  is 
expected  to  be  some  1,200  ships  fewer  than 
the  13.875  of  1975,  and  the  longterm  trend 
Is  down.  The  canal  is  a  money-loser  and 
studies    indicate    much    higher    tolls   would 
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drive  away  business.  Yet  some  increases  seem 
unavoidable  no  matter  who  controls  the 
waterway  becau.se  costs  are  rising. 

vs.    "COLONIALISTS"? 

The  administration  agrees  that  a  func- 
tioning canal  remains  as  important  U.S.  in- 
terest. But  since  the  canal's  commercial  and 
military  value  is  declining,  the  adminLstra- 
tion  argues  there's  no  justification  for  re- 
taining the  zone  against  strong  Panamanian 
objections.  The  administration  says  control 
isn't  worth  being  portrayed  as  "colonialists" 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  causing  diplo- 
matic rifts  with  all  Latin  nations,  or  an 
outright  fight  with  Panama. 

Failure  to  resolve  the  issue  peacefully. 
President  Ford  warns,  will  cause  "the  aliena- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Latin  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  need  to  send  more  U.S.  military 
personnel  down  there  to  protect  it — there  are 
just  irresponsible  acts  that  we  can  avoid  and 
we  are  avoiding  right  now"  by  negotiating. 

THE   TORRIJOS    GOVERNMENT 

There's  no  doubt  that  Chief  of  State  Omar 
Torrijos  is  an  authoritarian  leader;  "a  tin- 
horn dictator"  in  Mr.  Reagan's  words.  He 
declared  all  political  parties  "extinct"  in 
1969,  a  year  after  .seizing  power  by  coup,  and 
prohibits  serious  opposition.  He  also  h.is 
friendly  relations  with  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro, 
which  causes  some  Americans  to  call  him  a 
Cuban  and  Russian  puppet. 

But  the  State  Department  argues  it  must 
deal  with  the  existing  government  (as  it  does 
in  dictatorial  South  Korea  or  the  Philippines, 
for  example) .  and  al.so  contends  that  General 
Torrijos  isn't  really  that  bad.  He  is  trying 
to  do  more  for  hLs  poor  countrymen  than  did 
the  oligarchs  who  rules  before  him  and 
hLs  admiration  of  Mr.  Castro  has  distinct 
limits — all  the  more  limited  after  a  Cuban 
tour  last  January.  U.S.  officials  say  the  canal 
Issue  is  felt  deeply  by  most  Panamanlan.s, 
and  in  no  way  is  a  Torrijos  invention.  Among 
other  things,  the  canal  divides  the  country 
in  half — making  rational  economic  develop- 
ment difficult — and  tlae  high  incomes  Inside 
the  Kone  exacerbate  social  problems  for 
Panamanians  on  the  outside. 

"You  and  I  know  loo  well  how  many  points 
there  are  in  this  treaty  to  which  a  Pana- 
manian patriot  could  object,"  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay  said  in  a  1906  letter  to  a  U.S. 
Senp.tor. 

Unless  Mr.  Reagan  becomes  President  and 
turns  his  campaign  rhetoric  into  national 
policy,  negotiations  should  conclude  next 
year.  And  despite  the  37  Senators  who  have 
signed  the  resolution  of  opposition,  ratifica- 
tion seems  possible  once  the  elections  are 
over.  Several  signers  have  indicated  they're 
willing  to  reconsider  the  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  Mr.  Reagan 
hopes  his  angry  Panama  speeches  will  help 
his  election  interests.  They  may,  but  it's  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  .such  talk  helps  the  na- 
tional interest. 


THE  SILENCE  THE  WORLD 
CALLS  PEACE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 
IN  THfi  HOUSE  0^9  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
no'w  that  the  Communists  are  in  charge 
in  South  Vietnam  how  unquestioningly 
the  Western  press  accepts  whatever  the 
Communist  news  services  issue.  Not  too 
long  ago,  when  the  United  States  was 
still  in  Vietnam.  Western  press  repre- 
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sentatives  would  editorialize  even  on  a 
weather  report  issued  by  President  Thieu 
or  any  of  his  people.  Now  the  silence  is 
deafening  and  Accuracy  in  Media 
pointed  this  out  in  a  very  effective  man- 
ner in  its  March  1976  report.  The  item 
follows: 

The  Silence  the  World  Calls  Peace 

On  September  3,  1975,  UPI  reporter  Alan 
Dawson  left  South  Vietnam.  He  had  been  the 
last  American  to  work  for  a  news  agency  or 
a  major  American  publication  In  that  coun- 
try. It  had  taken  the  Communists  a  little 
over  four  months  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
once  huge  corps  of  American  newspapermen 
who  had  wielded  such  fateful  influence. 

No  longer  would  American  correspondents 
influence  the  course  of  history  in  Vietnam 
by  exposing  to  the  world  the  alleged  sins  and 
fallings  of  the  rulers.  Back  in  1963  a  trio 
of  young  American  correspondents  liad 
boasted  that  they  were  going  to  bring  down 
resident  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  They  and  their 
colleagues  were  instrumental  in  spreading 
throughout  the  world  the  falsehood  that  the 
Catholic,  Diem,  was  persecuting  the  Bud- 
dhists. Opinion  in  the  VS.  was  so  turned 
against  Diem  by  this  successful  propaganda 
campaign  that  the  U.S.  Government  sanc- 
tioned the  coup  that  resulted  in  his  murder. 

The  fall  of  Diem  brought  about  a  long 
period  of  political  instability  in  Vietnam, 
which  pushed  the  country  to  the  brink  of 
disaster.  It  was  to  avert  that  disaster  that 
President  Johnson  decided  to  introduce 
American  ground  forces  on  a  massive  scale. 
The  fun  and  games  of  a  few  young  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Saigon  brought 
about  a  greater  tragedy  than  they  ever 
dreamed. 

The  correspondents  who  followed  in  their 
footsteps  in  the  months  preceding  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Thieu  government  also  demon- 
strated that  they  cotild  influence  the  course 
of  history  by  the  way  they  reported  the 
news.  Here  are  som»  of  the  typical  headlines 
over  stories  that  were  given  prominent  space 
in  our  two  most  influential  newspapers  when 
the  continuation  of  American  aid  to  Vietnam 
was  being  discussed: 

Corruption  Becomes  Gut  Issue  in  S.  Viet- 
nam  (Washington  Post,  10/19/74). 

Saigon  Opponents  Report  Arrests  (NT 
Times  10/23/74) . 

75  Hurt  in  First  Clashes  of  Thleu's  Foes 
with  Police  (NY  Times,  11/11/74). 

Thieu  Censorship  Backed  in  a  Test  (NY 
Times,   11/15/74). 

Saigon  Arrests  Time  Reporter  (after  he 
visited  a  Vietcong  area)  (NY  Times, 
11/29/74). 

Saigon  Policemen  Clasli  with  Nuns  (NY 
Times,  1/27/75). 

Saigon  Political  Cartoonist  Is  Reported 
Arrested   (NY  Times,  2/8/75). 

Stories  such  as  these  did  much  to  erode 
popular  support  for  aid  to  Vietnam  in  this 
country.  The  picture  of  Thieu  as  a  corrupt 
dictator  who  ruthlessly  oppressed  his  op- 
ponents and  stifled  civil  liberties  became 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans. 

THE    NEW    LOOK 

Since  the  Communist  victory,  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  Improvement  in  the 
headlines  on  the  stories  about  Vietnam. 
The  stories  are  far  fewer  in  number  and 
are  usually  burled  deep  inside  the  paper. 
They  carry  such  headlines  as  these: 

Election  of  Panel  to  Rule  a  City  Ward 
Reported   by   Saigon    (Times.   7/8/75). 

Saigon  Laborers  Complain  of  Boss  (a  capi- 
talist holdover)    (Times,  7/14/75). 

Vietnamese  Salute  Independence  Day 
(Washington  Post,  9/3/75) . 

Life  is  Peaceful  in  Mekong  Delta  (Times, 
9/16/75). 

Saigon  Primate  Bids  Catholics  Help  Build 
a  Reunified  Nation  (Times,  12/24/76). 
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More  is  happening  in  Vietnam  than  one 
can  detect  from  the  pitifully  small  flow  of 
controlled  Information  that  finds  Its  way 
into  our  daily  newspapers.  For  example,  Fr. 
8.  Acquaviva,  writing  in«the  Catholic  weekly. 
The  Wanderer,  states  that  Christians  now 
experience  persecution  In  South  Vietnam. 
He  states  that  all  foreign  missionaries  were 
expeUed  by  the  end  of  1076  on  the  excuse 
that  their  visas  had  expired.  He  reports  that 
native  priests  and  bishops  are  having 
trouble.  Some  are  in  jail,  some  are  under 
house  arrest,  and  others  are  conflned  to 
their  towns  or  villages.  He  states  that  the 
Most  Nguyen  Van  Thuan,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Saigon,  has  been  conflned  to  a  village 
outside  Saigon,  and  that  the  only  food  he 
gets  is  a  pound  of  rice  a  day.  Fr.  Acquaviva 
says  seminaries  have  been  badly  hit,  with 
faculty  members  having  been  expelled  or 
put  under  house  arrest.  He  states  that  all 
candidates  for  ordination  must  first  be  ap- 
proved   by    the   government. 

This  kind  of  information  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Time  magazine,  which  devoted 
eight  pages  to  South  Vietnam  in  its  Febni- 
ary  16  issue — six  of  them  devoted  to  color 
photos.  Time  painted  a  rosy  picture.  The 
communists  were  being  cautious  and  con- 
ciliatory. Time  tells  of  "enemies"  being  sent 
to  "camps"  for  "re-education,"  not  of  advo- 
cates of  freedom  being  sent  to  prison  where 
they  are  forced  to  do  hard  labor  and  are  sub- 
jected to  brainwashing.  This  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  quickly  our  news  media  volun- 
tarily adopt  the  terminology  of  the  com- 
munist propaganda  machine. 

In  the  same  week  that  Tim.e  came  out  with 
its  rose-tinted  pictures,  a  slight  indication 
that  the  reality  might  be  slightly  different 
crept  Into  the  press. 

THE    VINH    SON    SHOOT-OUT 

On  February  13,  Communist  security  forces 
had  surrounded  the  Vinh  Son  Catholic 
Church  in  Saigon  and  captured  16  people. 
Including  the  curate,  after  a  15-hour  siege. 
One  of  the  Communists  was  killed  by  gun- 
fire from  the  church.  Who  these  desperate 
people  were  and  why  they  risked  their  lives, 
we  do  not  know  and  may  never  know.  The 
Communists  have  announced  that  they  will 
be  tried,  and  their  fate  is  sealed.  None  of 
the  groups  so  concerned  about  civil  liberties 
in  countries  such  as  Chile  and  Brazil  seems 
to  have  shown  any  interest  in  the  "Saigon 
15."  The  story  of  their  capture  merited  a 
dozen  Inches  on  page  10  of  The  New  York 
Times.  The  announcement  that  they  would 
be  tried  was  given  less  than  three  inches  on 
page  14.  Our  television,  of  course,  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  A  year  ago,  such  an 
Incident  ifotild  have  been  given  at  least  two 
minutesHon  all  the  network  evening  news 
programs. 

The  heroic  but  doomed  action  by  the 
people  at  the  Vinh  Son  church  reached  the 
American  public  colored  by  the  language  of 
the  communist  propaganda  organs.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  church  were  described  in  our  press 
as  "reactionaries"  and  "renagades."  They 
were  portrayed  as  counterfeiters  and  specu- 
lators, intent  on  sabotaging  the  economy. 
They  were  linked  to  the  CIA.  The  curate 
was  described  as  a  "ringleader." 

The  Washington  Star  on  February  27, 
1976,  carried  an  article  which  suggested  that 
the  Vinh  Son  church  incident  was  not  "an 
Isolated  case.  It  quoted  Saigon  radio  as  say- 
ing this  "was  a  typical  case."  Again,  the 
practice  is  followed  of  using  the  communist 
terminology  to  describe  these  resisters.  They 
are  not  "freedom  fighters"  or  even  "anti- 
communist  guerrillas."  They  are  described. 
In  our  press,  using  the  very  words  carefully 
chosen  by  the  communist  proganda  officials: 
"lackey  spies,"  "reactionaries  hiding  under 
the  cloak  of  religion,"  etc.  The  use  of  quotes 
oiUy  slightly  mitigates  the  Impact  of  these 
loaded  words. 

It  appears  that  the  spark  of  freedom  still 
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flickers  in  Vietnam,  but  the  American  media 
aren't  doing  much  to  keep  It  alive.  They 
don't  seem  to  know  how  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  A  favorite  topic  used  to  be  ."hieu's 
restrictions  on  the  free  press.  Now  there  is 
no  free  press.  Corruption  may  exist  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  how  does  anyone  find  out 
about  it?  Street  demonstrations  were  a 
favorite  subject  for  the  media  In  years  gone 
by.  Now  they  are  unthinkable.  Political  pris- 
oners used  to  be  good  copy.  Now  there  are 
far  more  prisoners  than  ever  before,  but  our 
press  parrots  that  they  are  simply  under- 
going "re-education."  False  stories  about 
I>ersecution  of  Buddhists  once  made  head- 
lines. Now  the  persecution  of  Christians  and 
other  sects  is  noted  only  In  tbe  religious 
press. 

Douglas  Pike,  an  outstanding  student  of 
the  Viet  Cong,  predicted  that  if  the  Com- 
munist won,  they  would  create  a  silence, 
and  the  world  would  call  it  peace.  As  Walter 
Cronkite  would  say.  that's  the  way  it  is,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  fall. 


THE     ECONOMIC     REALITIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  29,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
passing  month  takes  us  farther  away 
from  what  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
recessions  in  our  history.  All  of  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  point  to  the  fact  that 
economic  recovery  is  taking  place  at  a 
rate  faster  than  even  the  most  <^timis- 
tic  expectations  of  a  year  ago. 

This  is  no  time  for  complacency  or 
overconfidence.  The  recovery  will  pro- 
ceed only  if  Congress  legislates  respon- 
sibly. In  my  opinion,  this  means  that 
Congress  mast  allovif  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  work  its  will,  unhampered  by 
mmecessai-y  controls  and  huge  public 
works  programs. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  25, 
1976,  Mr.  George  P.  Will  has  written  a 
column  that  reminds  us  of  the  economic 
realities.  Mr.  Will  is  of  the  opinion  that 
high  unemployment  cannot  be  wished 
away  or  even  legislated  away.  Only  in- 
creased production  will  put  more  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work.  Mr.  Will's  essay 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  each 
and  eveiT  Member  who  feels  inclined  to 
believe  the  opposite. 

The  article  follows: 

Flogging  the  Ek;oNOMY 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Regarding  the  increasingly  robust  econ- 
omy, three  of  the  four  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates  resemble  Samuel  Parr,  an 
18th  century  English  schoolmaster.  Parr  so 
loved  flogging  pupils  that  when  they  did 
not  misbehave  he  would  ask  to  flog  them 
anyway,  promising  that  their  next  misdeed 
would  go  unpunished. 

Henry  Jackson.  Morris  Udall  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  are  fond  of  flogging  the  economy, 
but  the  economy  is  in  an  inconvenient  re- 
covery. Undeterred,  they  still  are  anxious  to 
administer  various  stimulative  measures, 
perhaps  on  the  theory  that  if  the  economy 
gets  sick  again,  it  will  have  taken  Its  medi- 
cine in  advance. 

These  candidates  must  find  depressing  the 
news  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1976  the 
Gross  National  Product  grew  at  a  surprising 
annual  rate  of  7.5  per  cent,  and  consumer 
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prices   rose   at   an   annua! 
per  cent,  lowest  In  Tour 
dampen  tbe  gaiety  of 
tbat  tbe  economy  will 
celves  tbe  stimulative 

Jlnuny  Carter  Is  not 
comflted  by  the  recovery 
nally   less   committed   to 
sector  to  dominate  tbe 
his  campaign  has  placed 
pbasis  on  economic  Issued 
noting  that  be  Is  the 
least  discombobulated 
nomic    good    fortune, 
"luck."  They   should 
coined  by  baseball's 
Is  the  residue  of  design." 

It  is  bad  economic 
that  has  left  Jaclcson,  UdkU 
grasping    for   an    econom  c 
covery  mocks  their  genera  1 
the  Ford  administration 
stimulative.  They  are  left 
row  issue  of  unemploymen  ; 

Ihat  Issue  Is  less  than 
of  the  electorate,  Includlni ; 
of  the  work  force  that  is 
candidates  are  not 
in  their  attempts  to  mUk 
i-ssue  for  more  than  it  is 

Jackson  has  promised 
unemployment  down  to  1 
per  cent.  That  is  tbe  most 
the  year. 

During   the  last 
tion,  unemployment 
That  low  level  was  achlev 
war.  and  conscription,  and 
leashing  tbe  Inflation 
recession  from  which  we 
covering.  In  1953  another 
unemployment  to  2S  per 
have   come   to   Jackson's 
cent  unemployment  level 
war    mobilization. 
1.2.  and  1.9  per  cent  in 
.spectlvely — but  by  1945, 
labor  force  was  In  military 

Regarding    iinemployme  a 
Hiimplirey's  feet.  And  Hu 
Uumphrey-Hawkius  Bill, 
reduce  unemployment  to 
years.  Under  the  terms  of 
ernment  will  accompllBh 

While  Humphrey,  Udall 
are  gestatlng  tbelr  plan, 
ponder  tbe  following  iacn 

According    to    Peter 
soon  there  will  be  a  snafp 
entrants  Into  the  labor 
of  the  sharp  decline  In 
the  19608.  The  first 
be   lower   unemployment 
ment  Is  highest — among 

The    1946   FuU 
defines  "full  employment 
employment.  Beneath  thai 
ages  and  Inflation  are 
adult  unemployment  Is 
about  2.5  million  people 
"full  employment"  level. 

Between   now  and   1981 1 
young  workers  will  seek 
10  million  workers  will 
abled.  So  add  4  nUllion 
curreuUy  above  the  "full 
of  unemployment. 
G.J  million  new  Job8 

Adjusted  for  the  "fnll 
this  means  tbe  economy 
proximately  6  million  neM 
or   1.2  million  a  year. 
IS  generating  more  than 

One  of  tbe  least  inspired 
of    this   season    is: 
That  expresses  an  Idea  ( 
Humphrey)   that  Ls  the 
a  healthy  economy — the 
iticlans  make  prosperity 
the  reverse  Is  more  plausllile. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  AIR  POLLUTION: 
A  BICENTENNIAL  GUIDE  FOR 
VISITORS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  summer  Washington,  D.C. 
is  supposed  to  have  the  worst  air  pollu- 
tion in  its  history.  While  the  air  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area  is  not  all  that 
clean,  the  air  pollution  this  summer  will 
be  caused  by  the  many  thousands  of  new 
automobiles  that  vill  be  driven  to  and 
aroimd  the  Capitol  for  our  Bicentennial 
celebration.  Automobiles  do  not  have  to 
be  the  serious  polluters  that  they  are. 
In  fact,  if  we  would  have  enforced  the 
air  pollution  laws  that  we  passed  in 
1970,  the  air  pollution  this  summer 
would  be  considerably  less  serious.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Nixon  administration, 
the  Ford  administration,  and  the  93d 
Congress  all  agreed  to  delays  which  were 
sought  by  the  American  automobile 
companies  centered  in  Michigan. 

The  current  law  now  calls  for  the 
automobile  emissions  to  be  cleaned  up  by 
1978.  The  Congress  now  has  before  it 
proposals  to  postpone  tlie  already  post- 
poned deadlines  to  1980.  And,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  one  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues from  Michigan  lias  indicated 
that  he  will  be  proposing  even  further 
delays  in  auto  emission  controls — to  at 
least  1982.  I  suspect  that  if  the  automo- 
bile companies  had  their  way.  and  they 
have  been  getting  it.  we  would  postpone 
the  deadlines  to  the  Tricentennlal. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the  merits 
of  the  various  proposals  on  auto  emis- 
sion standards  at  this  time.  I  merely 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  air  pollu- 
tion, or  smog,  wliich  will  afilict  Washing- 
ton this  summer  is  directly  linked  to  the 
delays  in  auto  emission  standards  which 
were  approved  by  the  last  Congress.  I 
doubt  that  tliis  Congress  would  con- 
sciously allow  harmful  pollution  to  build 
up.  if  it  knew  that  would  be  tlie  result 
of  its  actions.  Unfortunately  for  those 
who  live  here  now.  and  who  will  vLsit  this 
summer,  there  is  little  e.xcept  first  aid 
which  can  be  offered. 

Therefore,  as  a  public  service  to  all 
who  visit  this  summer,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  they  repro- 
duce the  item  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks, which  offers  "First  Aid  for  Air 
Pollution."  I  would  especially  hope  that 
my  colleagues  fron.  the  less-polluted 
areas  of  the  country  would  reproduce 
this  material  for  their  own  constituents 
who  may  not  be  used  to  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  automobile  emissions. 

The  public  service  announcement  fol- 
lows: 

I  Taken    from    the   California   Air   Resources 
Board  Bulletin,  April  1976) 

Sei.i'   Help  for  OxmANT  Air  Poll'dtion' 
Episodes 

The  following  actions  are  recommended  to 
be  taken  by: 

Sensitive  persons  with  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease or  asthma,  the  elderty,  the  chronlcUly 
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ill  and  the  exercising  young  at  Stages  I,  2 
and  3. 

Healthy  adults  who  feel  effects  at  Stages 
1.  2  and  3. 

Tbe  general  public  at  Stage  3. 

1.  Avoid  strenuous  outdoor  physical  activ- 
ity (athletic  activities.  Jogging,  etc.)  durii;g 
an  episode.  Avoid  exertion  or  excitement 
which  increases  your  breathing  rate  and  ♦-he 
body'.s  oxygen  needs.  Plan  other  diverting 
activity  for  the  young. 

2.  Remain  indoors  until  the  episode  is  ter- 
minated. Keep  doors  and  widows  closed,  if 
possible.  (Indoor  concentrations  of  oxidant 
may  be  about  one-half  of  tbe  outdoor  lev- 
els. )  Use  your  air  conditioner  If  you  have  oue, 
to  recirculate  indoor  air  and  keep  cool.  Hi^'U 
temperatures  may  add  stress  to  the  pollutai^t 
effects.  An  activated  charcoal  system  can  fur- 
ther reduce  oxidant  levels. 

3.  Do  not  smoke  (and  avoid  places  whei-e 
others  are  smoking).  Pollutants  from  smok- 
ing make  the  health  challenge  worse! 

4.  Avoid  aerosols,  dusts,  fumes,  and  other 
irritants.  Reduce  to  a  mlnimtun  domestic  ac- 
tivities, cooking,  hobbies  or  occupations 
which  produce  them. 

5.  Avoid  traffic  congested  areas  where  pol- 
UitanCs  are  being  generated,  if  you  must  be 
out«lde. 

6.  Avoid  contact  with  persons  suSerln; 
from  respiratory  infections. 

7.  Plan  your  activities.  During  air  pollu- 
tion seasons,  listen  to  forecasts  and  postpone 
unnecessary  activities  on  "episode"  dayt. 
Most  "peak  values"  of  oxidant  occur  between 
mid-niornlug  and  late  afternoon,  but  la 
Eastern  portions  of  the  Los  Angeles  ba^in 
they  oc«ur  into  the  evening.  Use  other  hours 
for  your  exercise  and  other  outdoor  activities. 
Obtain  sufficient  rest  and  sleep. 

8.  Expect  onset  or  increasing  severity  cf 
symptoms  with  Stage  2  or  Stage  3  episodes 
(coughing,  wheezing,  phlegm,  shortness  of 
breath    chest  discomfort,  pain). 

Follow  your  physician's  treatment  ad<'i:e 
or  consult  him  again.  Know  what  medica- 
tions to  use  for  specific  symptoms.  Maintain 
adequate   fluid  Intake. 

Know  the  location  of  your  nearest  emer- 
gency treatment  facility  in  case  your  doctor 
advises  increased  therapy  (ventilation  assist- 
ance, oxygen  treatment,  etc.). 

EpisooE   Ceitesia    Levels 

Oxidant,  as  Ozone: 

-Averaging  time:  1  Hour. 

.Stage  1 :  .20  ppm. 

Stage  2:  .35  ppm. 

Stage  3:  .50  ppm. 

These  statements  are  based  on  reoommei:- 
dations  of  the  Air  Quality  Advisory  Commit- 
tee representing  physicians  and  health  au- 
thorities advisory  to  the  California  Stato 
Health  Department. 

PPM — parts   per   milli.-iu. 


A  BETTER  WAY 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  observation  of  the  month  of  May  as 
Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month. 

Because  speech  disorders  and  hearing 
impairments  can  affect  all  of  us,  I  think 
it  pi'oper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated public  servants  and  hard-working 
volimteers  who  tirelessly  attempt  to  aid 
pei-sons  with  these  disabilities. 
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Efforts  to  correct  such  problems  which 
afflict  many  children  have  improved  dras- 
tically in  the  recent  years  because  of  the 
dedication  of  professionals  in  tlie  speech 
and  hearing  field. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  observing  Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

measure  of  the  relief  for  our  beleaguered 
small  business  firms.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
effort. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  privileged  to  join  in  a  legislative 
effort,  spearheaded  by  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Andrew  Magitire,  to  ease 
the  tax  burden  imposed  on  the  Nation's 
8  million  small  businesses,  the  bulwark 
of  the  American  system  of  free  and  in- 
dividual enterprise. 

Today,  I  am  co-sponsoring  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976, 
wliich  will  allow  an  employer  to  credit  up 
to  $500  in  social  security  taxes  to  his 
corporate  income  tax  liability. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  an 
employer  can  reduce  his  income  tax  lia- 
bility by  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  social  security  tax  he  pays,  the 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  employees.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  measure  will  be 
$300  million.  Tliose  of  us  who  are  seeking 
reductions  in  excessive  spending  and 
who  oppose  continually  increasing 
budget  deficits,  can  support  this  pro- 
jected cost,  because  it  represents  a 
moderate  expense  in  terms  of  prescribed 
budgetary  guidelines. 

I  can  think  of  no  characteristic  of  the 
American  society  more  definitive  or  rep- 
I'esentative  of  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  individual  initiative  than  the  small 
business.  As  we  know  today,  however, 
these  small  firms  which  employ  one-half 
of  our  nonfarm  work  force,  are  up 
against  some  extremely  tough  competi- 
tion from  the  large  national  and  multi- 
national corporations  and  from  the 
many  large  chains  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Hence,  the  need  to  provide  the  added 
stability  to  small  business  represented 
by  the  Small  Business  Tax  Reduction  Act 
becomes  more  apparent. 

The  statistics  on  the  Nation's  small 
business  firms  tell  us  something  very  dis- 
turbing about  the  ability  to  survive,  not 
only  against  such  huge  competition,  but 
against  economic  odds  and  conditions. 
The  average  life  of  a  small  business  is 
only  6  years.  Yearly  earnings  continue 
to  fall  and  inventories  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  current  situation  offers  little 
hope  of  substantial  improvement  in  the 
posture  of  small  business. 

I,  therefore,  join  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  tax  credit  for  a 
specified  amount  of  the  tax  on  em- 
ployees, 133  id  by  the  small  corporation. 
Enactment  of  the  Small  Business  Tax 
Reduction  Act  would  be  one  positive  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  providing  a 


VICTORIES   FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL- 
ISTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  few  weeks  sev- 
eral key  decisions  were  announced  which 
should  result  in  the  preservation  of  some 
of  America's  most  valued  land  and  water 
resources. 

Recently,  Diterior  Secretary  Thomas 
Kleppe  approved  the  inclusion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  wild  and  scenic  New  River  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Since  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  previously  issued  a  license  to 
the  American  Electric  Power  Co.  to  con- 
struct a  hydroelectric  dam  project  along 
the  river,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  which  would  invalidate  that 
hcense.  I  commend  Mr.  Kleppe  "s  deci- 
sion, and  I  am  confident  the  Congress 
will  support  his  efforts  to  protect  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  free-flowing  rivers. 

On  April  14  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  amiounced  it  was  postponing 
indefinitely  its  plans  to  build  the  con- 
troversial Kaiparowits  power  project  in 
southern  Utah.  The  proposed  project  site 
was  located  within  a  200-mile  radius  of 
eight  national  parks  and  three  national 
recreation  areas,  an  area  of  uncommon 
scenic  grandeur.  According  to  a  National 
Park  Service  study,  the  plant  would  have 
had  an  "adverse  visual  and  esthetic  im- 
pact" for  100  miles  and  would  have  ad- 
versely affected  aii*  quality  in  four  na- 
tional parks,  including  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Even  if  the  decision  by 
the  utility  was  motivated  primarily  by 
economics  or  a  realization  that  power 
from  the  project  would  not  be  needed 
ill  the  near  future,  I  applaud  tlieir  deci- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  Army  Corps  of  Eiigmeers 
has  decided  to  deny  permits  which  would 
have  permitted  development  of  more 
than  2,000  acres  of  mangrove  wetlands  at 
Marco  Island  along  the  Florida  gulf 
coast.  These  wetlands  are  considered 
critical  because  mangrove  vegetation 
serves  as  food  for  marine  life.  According 
to  Corps  Cliief  of  Engineers  Lt.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Gribble,  Jr.,  the  proposed  filling 
of  the  wetlands  would  "constitute  an  un- 
acceptable adverse  impact  on  this  aquat- 
ic resource."  The  corps  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  asserting  its  authority  to 
protect  tliis  Nation's  coastal  resources 
against  development  pressures. 

As  chairman  of  the  Conservation,  En- 
ergy, and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, I  am  particularly  gratified  to  realize 
that  protection  of  America's  most  valua- 
ble ecosystems  is  still  an  important  na- 
tional priority.  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  editorials  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  the  New 
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York  Times,  which  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Kaiparowits  and  New  River 
decisions: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 

Apr.  19,  1976) 
Environmentalists  Win  a  RotrNo 
The  unexpected  decision  by  a  consortium 
of  electric  companies  to  cancel  the  f3.5  bil- 
lion Kaiparowits  coal -fired  power  plant  proj- 
ect In  a  scenic  area  of  southern  Utah  is  a 
mUestone  in  the  struggle  between  environ- 
mental and  energy  considerations. 

Environmentalists  who  fought  the  project 
for  years  wUl  see  It  as  a  landmark  for  the 
battle  against  degrading  the  environment. 
The  Kaiparowits  battle  had  national  signifi- 
cance since  the  3-mlUlon-imowatt  generat- 
ing plant  would  have  been  located  in  a  re- 
gion containing  eight  national  parks,  includ- 
ing Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon,  and  three  na- 
tional recreational  areas. 

Environmentalists  had  protested  Kaiparo- 
wits, the  largest  coal-fired  operation  in  the 
country,  would  have  burned  1,000  tons  of 
coal  an  hour  and  emitted  about  300  tons  a 
day  of  atmosphere  contaminants.  Utali  en- 
vironmentalists had  learned  hard  on  the 
argument  that  their  air  would  be  poUuted  to 
provide  energy  for  southern  California  and 
Arizona. 

But  energy  officials  will  see  it  as  a  blow  to 
American  hopes  for  energy  independence. 
They  will  see  It  £is  proof  that  militant  en- 
vironmentalists witli  court  action  and  ap- 
peals to  the  public  can  tie  up  a  project  so 
long  and  make  the  effort  so  costly  it  finally 
isn't  worth  pursuing. 

In  the  Kaiparowits  case,  they  point  out 
that  the  southern  Utah  site  was  selected  not 
only  because  of  deep-coal  deposits  but  be- 
cause increased  environmental  restrictions 
in  California  had  forced  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  and  San  Diego  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric to  seek  power  plant  sites  elsewhere.  Cali- 
fornians  in  a  June  8  referendum  will  ballot 
on  a  proposed  nuclear  power  plant  morato- 
rium, something  that  would  close  yet  an- 
other energy  option  for  the  Par  West. 

Kaiparowits  may  have  been  the  wrong  in- 
stallation for  that  location.  But  the  show- 
down illustrates  the  need  for  some  frame- 
work within  which  to  make  the  tradeoffs  and 
compromises  necessary  both  to  preserve  en- 
vironmental values  and  yet  allow  energy  de- 
velopment. Such  a  concept  may  be  difficult 
to  achieve  because  the  Ford  administration 
and  businessmen  traditionally  resist  any- 
thing that  smacks  of  over-aU  i)lanning. 

The  lime  was  when  energy  companies 
could  pick  their  sites  for  energy  develop- 
ment practically  with  Impunity.  Kaiparowits 
s\iggests  that  day  is  past. 

The  environment  versus  energy  battle  soon 
may  be  intensified  in  a  new  way  in  our  re- 
gion, if  offshore  petroleum  drilling  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  becomes  feasible.  Exploration 
already  has  taken  place  In  the  Baltimore 
Canyon  area  off  New  Jersey  and  now  has 
commenced  a  hundred  miles  off  the  Massa- 
chusetts shore  on  the  edge  of  the  Georges 
Bank.  That  may  set  off  a  struggle  between 
energy  companies  and  cormnunities  anxious 
to  have  job  developments,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  environmentalists,  the  fishing  Indus- 
try and  businesses  catering  to  the  tourist 
trade  (Including  Pennsylvanlans)  using  tbe 
Jersey  and  Cape  Cod  beaches. 

Most  Americans  realize  the  validity  of  the 
two  goals — envirotunent  and  energy.  The 
task  then  is  to  devise  better  ways  to  achieve 
the  necessary  tradeoffs  and  compromises,  be- 
cause total  victory  or  defeat  for  either  would 
be  disastrous. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1976) 

Two  rOR  THE  Envisonment 
Within  the  past  week  tbe  American  en- 
vlronoient   enjoyed   two  triumphs   that  go 
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lar  to  prove  the  country's  basic  concern  lor 
ita  nstunJ  heittage  tn  ^Ite  of  eamomle 
difficulties  and  the  contii^ulng  cry  for  more 
energy. 

A  combination  ol  utlUlles  companies  has 
abandoned  long-nurtvcred  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed $3,5-bmion-Kal3ara(wlt8  power  plant, 
which  ■would  h»ve  poiire4  300  tons  of  pol- 
lutants a  day  Into  the  air  iof  a  magnificently 
scenic  region  of  Utah  containing  eleven  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  country  North  Carolina's 
New  River  was  all  but  assured  of  preserva- 
tion when  Secretary  of  t;ie  Interior  Kleppe 
made  It  part  of  the  Nation  al  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

The  two  episodes,  verj  different  on  the 
surface,  have  nevertheless  much  in  common. 
In  both  cases  incalculable  harm  would  have 
been  done  for  short-tern  i  gains  that  were 
achievable  by  other  mean  s  at  far  lower  cost 
to  the  environment.  Utali's  largest  utUity 
the  Utah  Power  and  Llgl  t  Company,  never 
fovind  It  necessary  to  participate  In  the  Kal- 
parowlts  project  at  all;  I  has  plants  func- 
tioning efficiently  well  north  of  the  parks, 
where  they  are  no  environmental  threat. 
If  the  other  companies  aad  put  as  much 
time,  money  and  energr  mto  researching 
ways  to  gasify  the  states  abundant  deep- 
mine  coal  as  they  have  in  rested  in  Kalparo- 
wlts,  they  might  by  no^'  be  enjoying  the 
not-too-distant  prospect  (if  a  rich  and  non- 
pollutlng  source  of  energ; '.  In  any  case,  the 
decision  of  the  compan  es  was  based  on 
rising  costs  and  reduced  demand  for  elec- 
tricty,  not  on  the  envirc  nmentalists'  cam- 
paign of  opposition. 

As  for  the  New  River.  ;hat  aesthetic  and 
archeologlcal  treasure — and  the  historic 
lands  that  vould  be  inundated  by  dam- 
ming It — the  proposed  jiroject  would  not 
generate  energy  at  all.  It  ivould  merely  store 
It.  requlxlng  addltlonAl  eiergy  for  the  pur- 
pose. Hepreoentattve  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
reflecting  the  unanimoiis  opinion  of  his 
state's  Ijegislature,  Its  3overnor  and  its 
Congressional  delegation,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  to  head  off  Judicial  qomplicatlons  flow- 
ing from  Secretary  Klepp^'s  action.  Its  pas- 
sage, combined  with  thi  abandonment  of 
Kalparowlts.  should  help  ^ut  heart  back  Into 
the  occasionally  hard -prised  conservation 
movement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  eye — to  make  school  interesting. 
Here  are  some  examples : 

An  amateur  naturalist,  she  plans  and 
conducts  on  her  own,  an  overnight  camp- 
out  at  Samuel  Taylor  Park  each  year.  She 
teaches  square  dancing  and  holds  her 
own  class  dance  festival.  She  has  devised 
games,  making  routine  learning  exciting. 
Can  you  imagine  kids  getting  into  the 
licorice  pit  for  not  Increasing  their  speed 
on  weekly  multiplication  combination 
tests?  Or  how  about  a  one-base  hit  for 
each  correct  word  in  a  spelling  contest? 
Her  weekly  research  questions  intention- 
ally involve  the  student's  entire  family. 
Do  you  know  where  they  still  use  whale's 
teeth  for  money.  Where  would  you  look 
to  find  it?  Many  a  San  Rafael  family  has 
found  themselves  with  a  family  of  pet 
ducks  as  a  result  of  her  yearly  incubator- 
hatching  project. 

The  strong  moral  fiber  of  Mrs.  Cong- 
don's  life  is  contagious  to  her  students 
and  she  is  as  respected  as  she  is  loved 
by  those  who  have  come  to  know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Members  will  join  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Mrs.  Congdon  as  she  retires 
from  her  teaching  profession. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARION 
CONGEX  )N 


HON.  JOHN  L 


OF  CAuroiJru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEl  -RESENT ATIVES 

Thnnday.  AvrV.  29,  1976 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURtIdn.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  would  like  to  call  the 
tion  to  an  upcoming 
Coun^. 

CMi  Sunday,  May  23 
nity  picnic  will  be  held  i  it  Forest  Meadows 
on  the  Dominican  College  campus  to 
honor  Mrs.  Marion  ^^ongdon.  a  very 
highly  regarded  San  1  Laf ael  elementary 
school  teacher  who  is 
years  in  our  distiicL 

This  teatisionlal  is 
Consdon.  not  for  the  length  of  time  she 
has  served  our  ctmuniinity.  but  for  die 
high  qtudity  of  teachl  ig  she  has  main 
tained  through  the  ye  u-s.  She  has  con 
sisteatly  made  }^ATnii\[  >,  a  Joy  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  her  students, 
foundatloos  In  the  "ba  sie  three  R'«"  and 
at  the  «HBe  lime,  eniploylnc  her  own 
vnlcrie  Itmcnratlons — illh  a  twinkle  mt 


BURTON 


Members'  atten- 
event  in  Marin 


JAMES   KENDALL   HUTSELL,    1907-76 


1976,  a  commu- 


retiring  after  24 
being  given  Mrs. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Alabama  have  lost  a  clear 
and  steady  voice  in  the  recent  death  of 
James  K.  Hutsell,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Huntsville,  Ala.  Times. 

Jim  Hutsell  was  a  very  positive  force 
in  the  community  and  his  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  friends  as  well  as  to 
those  who  knew  him  only  through  his 
splendid  editorials  and  newspapers 
columns. 

His  keen  powers  of  observation  and  his 
masterful  ability  to  convey  his  Insights 
through  his  writing  made  him  a  man  to 
be  admired. 

His  compassion  for  others  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  people  and  their  prob- 
lems made  his  companionship  a  treas- 
ure. 

His  gentl«nanly  manner,  great  intel- 
lect, and  informed  conversation  made 
him  a  welcomed  guest  at  smy  time. 

His  colleagues  have  commented  on  his 
passing  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  three  articles  from  the  Hunts- 
ville Times: 

Thi  TiMrs'  Htjtseli.  Succumbs 
James  Kendall  Hutsell,  associate  editor  of 
The  Times,  died  Tuesday  at  his  Harvest  res- 
idence at  the  age  of  68. 

Funeral  arrangements  ¥rlU  be  announced 
later  by  McConnell  Funeral  Home  at  Athens. 
Mr.  Huteell  Joined  The  Times  In  1967  aa 
telegraph  editor.  In  1961  he  was  appointed 
associate  editor,  functioning  principally  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page.  He  created  the 
innovative  designs  for  the  page. 

He  was  also  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
frequent  seasonal  coflamentarles  which  ap- 
peared o«  the  page  under  the  datellse  of  his 
Hanreat  Hill  home  on  CHd  Railroad  Bed  So»A. 


A  native  of  Columbia,  Mo..  Mr.  HutseU  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  Journalism  degree  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  In  1929,  where  he 
also  completed  postgraduate  work  from  1930 
to  1932. 

Begnnlng  his  newspaper  career  on  the  news 
desk  of  The  Des  Moines  Tribune  in  1929,  Mr. 
Hutsell  moved  to  the  editorship  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  Herald-Statesman  In  1935.  In 
1937,  he  began  a  two-year  stint  as  columnist 
for  the  Missouri  Press  Association. 

He  was  named  news  editor  of  The  Hattles- 
burg.  Miss.,  American  in  1942,  and  In  1943  he 
worked  on  the  news  desk  of  The  New  Orleans 
States. 

In  1945,  Mr.  HutseU  became  telegraph  edi- 
tor of  The  Ashevllle,  N.C.,  Times.  He  joined 
The  Peusacola,  Fla.,  Journal  In  1948,  and  in 
1956  was  named  editor  of  the  Alabama  Cou- 
rier at  Athens. 

It  was  in  1957  that  Mr.  Hutsell  Joined  The 
Huntsville  Times. 

In  a  varied  career.  Mr.  Hutsell  worked  for 
three  years  beginning  In  1939  as  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Missouri  State  Pair.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  World  War  n,  he  served 
as  a  civilian  in  public  relations  with  the 
United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Hutsell  was  listed  In  the  latest  edition 
of  Who's  Who  In  the  South  and  Southwest. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  in- 
cluding the  History  of  the  Mlssoiirl  Press 
Association,  1931:  and  A  Stylebook  for  News- 
paper Editors  and  the  Law  of  the  Press,  1951. 
Mr.  Hutsell  also  authored  numerous  articles 
for  periodicals  on  history,  literature  and 
gardening. 

Gardening  was  one  of  his  prime  leisure 
interests.  He  became  interested  In  the  sub- 
ject nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  he  moved 
to  Harvest  Hill.  In  the  early  1960s,  Mr.  Hut- 
seU edited  a  monthly  gardening  page  for 
The  Times. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Huntsville  Lit- 
erary Association.  During  his  years  with  the 
Ashevllle,  N.C.,  Times,  Mr.  Hutsell  began  a 
life-long  friendship  with  members  of  the 
author  Thomas  Wolfe's  famUy. 

Other  memberships  include  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Joumalism  fraternity,  the  Huntsville 
Historical  Society,  University  of  Missouri 
Alumni  Association,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  and 
The  Press  Club  of  Huntsville. 

Mr.  Hutsell  won  numerous  Associated 
Press  and  Alabama  Press  Association  writing 
awards  during  his  career. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Bina 
Richards  and  Miss  Frances  Hutsell,  both  of 
Harvest. 


James  Kendall  Hutsell.  1907-1976 
at  harvest  hill.  a  voice  is  stilled 

The  voice  of  Harvest  Hill  has  been  stilled. 
James  K.  Hutsell.  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Times,  whose  columns  on  the  seasons,  the 
people  and  the  times  were  datellned  Harvest 
Hill,  dlea  Tuesday. 

Harvest  Hill  was  more  than  a  home.  It 
was  a  special  refuge  from  the  dally  torrent 
of  life  that  besieges  a  newsroom.  It  was  Jim's 
favorite  place,  a  place  of  shading  trees, 
blooming  flowers  and  quietness  after  a  long 
day.  As  a  point  of  reference.  Harvest  Hill 
placed  in  per^>ectlTe  man,  the  seasons,  the 
peculiarities  and  frailties  of  the  human  race. 
and  the  necessity  of  having  that  one  place 
of  privacy. 

As  the  crocuses  first  pushed  through  the 
cold  dirt  of  winter,  the  time  came  for  the 
first  of  the  seasonal  pieces  on  nature,  who 
had  In  this  man  a  friend  for  all  seasons.  He 
was  as  entranced  by  the  vlclousness  of  na- 
ture as  he  was  by  her  beauty.  He  often  stood 
on  the  porch  of  his  house  and  watched  the 
sUMrms  as  they  drove  from  the  west  toward 
hu  beloved  retreat.  CeographlcaUy.  Harvest 
HUl  is  on  OM  Kallroad  Bed  Road,  a  type 
of  road  that  ha  one*  deaeilbed  m  sort  of 
"squlggliug  out  ot  Alabama  up  Utto  Tea- 
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□essee."  The  name  of  the  road  somehow 
seems  to  fit  the  place. 

Jim's  artistry  wiUi  words  wais  matched  by 
his  uncamiy  ability  to  lay  out  these  editorial 
pages  In  a  style  and  manner  that  brought 
envy  from  his  co-workers.  Equally,  or  pos- 
sibly more,  envied  was  his  ability  In  just  a 
half-hour  or  so.  In  his  one-finger  style  of 
typing  to  peck  out  those  marvelous  odes  to 
the  seasons  or  the  Incisive  commentaries  on 
the  heroes  and  villains  of  the  world. 

When  seized  with  an  enthusiasm,  there 
Vvas  no  stopping  him.  From  the  Bell-Witch 
of  Tennessee  to  Ills  fascination  with  history, 
and  with  every  other  endeavor  within  his 
almost  limitless  Interests,  he  pursued  these 
stories  with  the  tenacity  of  a  true  profes- 
sional. 

His  favorite  author  was  Thomas  Wolfe,  and 
during  his  years  on  the  Ashevllle,  N.C..  Times, 
he  became  friends  with  Fred  Wolfe,  Thomas' 
brother,  and  through  the  years  there  were 
frequent  stories  of  Fred  Wolfe  and  his  life, 
the  most  recent  account  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  And  If  time  came  for  a  quote  that 
was  suitable  for  a  story  or  editorial,  then  a 
quote  from  Thomas  Wolfe  was  always  quickly 
at  hand. 

In  "The  Web  and  the  Rock,"  Wolfe  wrote 
of  a  man  such  as  Jim:  "If  a  man  has  a  talent 
and  cannot  x:se  It,  he  has  failed.  If  he  has  a 
talent  and  uses  only  half  of  it,  he  has  partly 
failed.  If  he  has  a  talent  and  learns  somehow 
to  use  the  whole  of  it,  he  has  gloriously  s\ic- 
ceeded  and  won  a  satisfaction  and  trlvimph 
few  men  ever  know."  If  any  have  earned  the 
satisfaction  and  triumph  In  this  profession, 
then  It  was  the  man  from  Harvest  HIU. 

The  wlldflowers  that  he  loved  so  well  have 
begun  their  Spring  waltz  toward  the  mead- 
ows, and  the  tulip  and  sweetgum  trees  have 
filled  out  and  flushed  the  air  with  their 
greenery,  bringing  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
renewing  season.  The  dandelions  and  the 
grape  hyacinths,  the  violets  and  the  tril- 
liums,  the  many  wonders  of  nature  have,  like 
The  Times,  lost  a  true  and  valued  friend. 

J  lit 
(By  John  Pruett) 

His  office  was  a  cluttered  little  cubbyhole 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  building.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sports  department  by 
nothing  miore  than  a  thiil  partition,  which 
meant  that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  walk  around 
to  his  desk  in  order  to  converse  with  Jim 
Hutsell.  All  you  had  to  do  was  raise  your 
voice  a  level  or  two. 

I  know  becau.se  I  did  It  so  often. 

Usually  I'd  say  something  like,  "Hey,  Jim, 
what  do  you  think  about  this?"  and  then 
I'd  ask  some  questions  about  a  story  Idea  or 
a  layout  brainstorm  and  usually  he'd  grunt 
and  say  "It's  okay"  or  '•Not  bad"  and  some- 
times he'd  even  walk  around  the  corner  to 
talk  about  It. 

I  remember  the  day  I  came  to  work  for 
The  Huntsville  Times.  Somebody  was  show- 
ing me  around  the  building.  We  stopped  at 
an  empty  office  and  looked  In.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  books  and  magazines  and  old 
newspapers,  the  trash  can  was  blackened  by 
a  recent  "cigarette  fire"  and  the  ashtray  on 
the  desk  was  littered  with  fifty  or  sixty  Camel 
butts. 

"This  Is  James  Hutsell's  office,"  I  was  told. 
"He  does  the  editorial  page.  And  he's  a 
heckuva  newspaperman." 

I  found  out  as  time  went  by  that  he  was 
more  than  that.  He  was  on  another  plateau. 
He  had  already  forgotten  more  about  this 
business  than  most  of  us  here  wir  ever  learn. 
The  thing  Is,  he  knew  It  and  so  did  all  the 
rest  of  us — but  he  never  flaunted  It.  and 
I  think  most  of  us  more  or  less  took  him  for 
granted.  He  didn't  seem  to  mind,  though. 
Maybe  he  didn't  even  know. 

He  was  a  master  of  the  English  language, 
especially  when  writing  of  the  paradoxical 
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beauties  and  dangers  in  nattue.  His  story  on 
the  tornadoes  of  April  3,  1974,  was  nothing 
less  than  a  masterpiece  of  reporting:  a  first- 
person  account  of  the  killer  storm  which 
grazed  but  somehow  spared  his  beloved  Har- 
vest HIU.  It  was  a  blockbuster  story,  fiUed 
with  drama  and  pathos.  And  yet  he  could 
virrite  jvist  as  stylishly  about  the  birth  of 
spring.  Or  politics.  Or  the  arts.  Or  wliatever. 

I  don't  think  Jim  ever  paid  too  much  at- 
tention to  sports,  although  he  seemed  fairly 
keen  on  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  occasionally 
he'd  ask.  "What's  Ole  Mlzzou  up  to?"  be- 
cause he  went  to  school  at  Missouri.  Once 
or  twice  he  Inquired  about  his  cousin  Wilbiu-, 
the  retired  track  coach  at  Auburn. 

He  kept  up  with  the  highlights  of  the 
sports  year,  however,  and  he  wasn't  above 
seeking  help  from  time  to  time.  He  had  a 
subtle  little  way  of  going  about  it.  At  World 
Series  time,  for  example,  he'd  usually  come 
over  and  say  something  like,  "My  deadline  is 
noon,  you  know."  ■"For  what,  Jim?"  And  he'd 
say,  "For  that  World  Series  piece  you're  going 
to  write  for  me."  One  of  us  would  write  It, 
of  course,  and  secretly  we'd  be  pleased  be- 
cause he  asked  us. 

I  guess  I  always  thought  old  silver-haired 
Jim  Hutsell  was  Indestructible.  I  didn't  even 
know  how  old  he  was  until  yesterday,  the 
day  he  died. 

He  was  68  years  old. 

He  was  the  best  newspaperman  I've  ever 
known. 


MAY  DAY  DEMONSTRATIONS,  1976 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEOaCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mi-.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  across  the  country  the  various 
revolutionary  organizations  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  series  of  marches,  rallies,  and 
meetings  to  commemorate  May  Day  not 
as  a  folk  festival,  or  as  a  date  set  aside 
for  the  principles  of  law  and  loyalty,  but 
as  the  Marxist  celebration  of  the  "class 
struggle."  Since  the  U.S.  revolutionaries 
are  mainly  a  bom'geois  intellectual  phe- 
nomenon and  have  been  rejected  by  the 
great  majority  of  American  working  men 
and  women,  additional  issues  are  being 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  parades,  par- 
ticularly "solidarity"  with  the  phony 
"unification  elections"  in  Vietnam  being 
held  April  30  to  "legitimize"  the  Com- 
munist takeover. 

New  York  City  will  have  no  less  than 
five  events.  The  violence-prone  and  an- 
archistic Yippies  will  assemble  at  Wasli- 
Ingtoii  Square  Park  at  3  p.m.,  for  a  march 
up  Fifth  Avenue  to  a  Central  Park  mari- 
huana "smoke-in"  under  the  slogan, 
"May  Day  is  Jay  Day."  In  contrast  to  the 
scruffy  drug  cultists  of  Yippie,  the  disci- 
plined Maoists  of  the  Revolutionaiy 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A. — RCPUSA,  its 
youth  arm,  the  Revolutionaiy  Student 
Brigade — RSB,  and  its  fronts,  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War — WAW, 
and  the  Unemployed  Workers  Organizing 
Committee — U\VOC,  will  assemble  at 
East  15th  Street  and  Union  Square  for  a 
march  to  Foley  Square. 

Another  New  York  group,  the  May  Day 
Organizing  Committee,  will  march  a  long 
route  from  31st  Street  and  8th  Ave- 
nue to  Tompkins  Square  Park  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  The  Communist  Party, 
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UJS.A. — CPUSA's — ^People's  Bicentennial 
Mayday  Committee,  op^iating  from  tlie 
party's  labor  front.  Trade  Union  Action 
and  Democracy — TUAD,  will  hold  a 
march  starting  at  11  ajn.  at  32d  Street 
and  8th  Avenue  to  Union  Square  for 
a  1  pjn.  rally.  Speakers  will  include 
CPUSA  General  Secretary  Gus  Hall; 
Ernest  DeMaio,  a  CPUSA  member  who, 
having  retired  from  his  executive  posi- 
tion with  the  United  Electrical  Workers 
now  holds  the  important  position  of 
United  Nations  representative  for  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions— 
WFTU,  an  international  Soviet  front; 
Esther  Rand,  an  aging  Stalinoid  active  in 
organizing  among  tenants  groups;  and 
Sidney  Von  Luther,  a  former  official  of 
the  CPUSA-dominated  District  1199, 
Hospital  Workers  Union,  who  now  heads 
CPUSA's  National  Coahtion  To  Fight  In- 
flation and  Unemployment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  racial  May  Day 
marches,  the  Loyalty  Day  Parade  con- 
tingent will  march  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Maoist  October  League,  Marxist- 
Leninist,  is  using  May  Day  to  launch  the 
OL's  tabloid,  the  Call,  as  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  Washington.  D.C.,  for  example, 
the  OL  and  its  Unite  To  Fight  Back 
Committee  will  assemble  at  Communit>' 
Park  West.  Adams  Mill  Road  NW.,  at 
10:30  a.m.  for  a  march  to  Lafayette 
Park  and  a  1  p.m.  rally:  the  slogans  in- 
clude the  cliche-ridden  "Jobs  or  Income 
Now,"  "Support  the  Struggles  of  the 
Third  World  Peoples" — necessary  since 
the  revolutionaries  cannot  find  valid  or- 
ganizing issues  here,  and  "Oppose  Super- 
Power  War  Preparations"  which  attacks 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Russians 
as  "imperialists." 

In  several  cities,  revolutionary  Marx- 
ist-Leninist groups  and  others  who  pre- 
sented themselves  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  as  "antiwar"  activists  will  hold 
celebrations  of  the  "hberation  of  Viet- 
nam." A  leaflet  being  circulated  in  Mary- 
land has  announced  a  May  1  fund  rais- 
ing party,  8:30  p.m.,  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  1110  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 
and  states: 

One  year  ago  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  ended 
as  the  Vietnamese  people  succeeded  in  their 
struggle  for  liberation.  This  liber.ition  was 
a  victory  not  just  for  the  Victnanjese  but 
also  for  working  and  poor  people  throughout 
the  world.  *  •  •  AU  money  raised  at  this 
event  will  be  donated  to  the  APSC  for  recon- 
struction in  Viet  Nam. 

Sponsors  of  the  fundraiser  for  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  mclude  the  Bal- 
timore Marco-Analysis  Collective,  Balti- 
more Marxist  Group,  Great  Atlantic 
Radio  Conspiracy,  New  American  Move- 
ment, Socialist  Union  of  Baltimore,  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  long  ac- 
tive as  a  supporter  of  Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionaries. 

This  year  the  Workers  World  Party — 
WWP — a  militant  Marxist-Leninist  or- 
ganization of  Trotskyist  origins,  is  con- 
centrating all  its  May  Day  activities  into 
its  New  York  City  demonstration.  In  its 
effort  to  attract  American  blacks  to  rev- 
olution, the  WWP  is  campaigning  against 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  The  WWP 
hails  the  victories  in  Africa  of  the  So- 
viet-created, trained-,  and  aimed-terror- 
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ist  movements  in  Guinea -Bissau.  Mo 
zambique,  and  Angola ;  Bnd  calls  for  sup- 
porting the  "armed  struggle  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Africa  I  itself." 

The  Workers  World  t'arty  is  organiz- 
ing its  youth  chapters  i]i  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  other  cities  to 
attend. 

The  WWP  march  h  is  been  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  1  J.S.-based  groups 


active  in  supporting  fo 
Africa,  the  Middle  Eas 
America 

The  revolutionary  r?|llies  and  demon- 
strations noted  here  afe  a  sampling  of 
events  slated  for  May 
cities.  I  urge  my  colleai 
opportunity  to  expose 
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THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF    INDlAjl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  HAMILTON 
it  is  apparent  to  everypne 
Postal  Service  is  not 
delivery  has  become  s 
and  less  dependable 
sidles  have  risen 
have  become  increasingly 
mail  service,  even  to 
ning  to  switch  to  telepl" 
telegrams,  and  private 

The  U.S.  Postal  Serv 
an  independent 
ecutlve  branch   in 
sional  intent  was  to 
like  environment  for 
which  postal  officials 
improve    the    quality 
achieve  financial  self- 
target  year  1984.  At  tht 
lishment,  postal  official  ? 
with  an  xmprecedente^ 
which  took  months  to 
time  most  postal  exp 
stantial  corrective  ac 
prevent  the  complete 
system.  The  Postal 
of  1970  was  regarded 
a  beginning,  as  a  step 
postal  system  on  a  soiind 

The  Postal  Service 
like  a  business  enterpHse 
of  directors.  It  is  emp( 
with  its  employees 
issue  obligations  for 
and  operating  expensed 
organizational  framewlork 
that  the  Postal  Ser 
the  pressures  of  parti^n 
be  able  to  improve 
Ity.  modernize  antiquated 
ties  and  adjust  postal 
with  costs. 

Although  most  of 
postal  system  on  a 
Postal  Service  in  Its 
large  enterprise.  Recently 
has    been    averaging 
pieces  per  year,  a  flgui-e 
418  pieces  for  every  pefson 
States  and  over  half  < 
yolume.  Furthermore, 


Speaker,  today 
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The  congres- 
piovide  a  business - 
IK  stal  operations  in 
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were  confronted 
logjam  of  mail 
untangle.  At  that 
felt  that  sub- 
was  needed  to 
c6l)apse  of  the  mail 
Reorganization  Act 
such  experts  as 
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mail  volume 

about    90    billion 

that  represents 

in  the  United 

the  world's  mall 

the  Postal  Service 
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has  over  700,000  employees  and  the  total 
of  its  payroll  and  benefits  exceeds  $11.2 
billion  each  year,  an  amount  which  rep- 
resents about  88  percent  of  its  total 
operating  expenses. 

The  Postal  Service  has  made  some 
progress  toward  realization  of  the  re- 
forms mandated  by  Congress.  Postal  af- 
fairs have  been  substantially  removed 
from  the  arena  of  partisan  politics  and  a 
system  based  on  merit  and  professional- 
ism has  been  created.  The  work  force  of 
the  Postal  Sei-vice  has  been  modestly  re- 
duced and  worker  productivity  is  up 
sliphtly.  But  overall  its  record  has  been 
unsatisfactory. 

Six  years  after  its  establishment  the 
Postal  Service  has  neither  solved  Its 
basic  problems  nor  become  self-sustain- 
ing. It  has  shown  a  rapidly  rising  operat- 
ing deficit  in  each  of  its  5  years  of  opera- 
tion. Tills  year  the  deficit  is  projected  to 
be  $1.2  billion.  Furthermore,  the  Post- 
master General  has  told  the  Congress 
that  even  though  the  prices  charged  for 
mail  service  havo  risen  63  percent  sinoe 
1971  (while  prices  of  other  services  h^ 
increased  by  only  35  percent) ,  the  Poslftl 
Service  faces  bankruptcy  if  it  does  npt 
get  more  revenue  from  either  increased 
rates  or  additional  subsidies. 

Even  if  the  entire  postal  deficit  were 
cUminated  tomorrow,  however,  new  defi- 
cils  would  probably  quickly  rear  pear. 
Problems  like  the  increasing  number  of 
addresses,  decreasing  volume,  costs  not 
closely  enough  related  to  rates  and  rev- 
enue, diminishing  returns  from  mechani- 
i^ation,  and  increasing  use  of  alternative 
means  of  communication  have  disturb- 
ing long-range  implications  for  the  postal 
.system  as  we  pres?ntly  know  it. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  define  the  precise 
nature  of  the  postal  service  which  the 
American  people  need  and  desire.  This 
msans  the  Congress  must  resolve  the 
basic  dilemma  ov:r  the  mail  which  re- 
volves around  two  opposing  concepts: 
public  service  versus  business  enterprise. 
The  Congress  must  also  address  the 
touchy  issue  of  who  should  pay:  those 
who  use  the  mall,  through  increased 
postal  rates;  or  all  of  us,  taxpayers, 
through  additional  subsidies. 

Beyond  these  policy  questions,  addi- 
tional steps  must  be  taken.  A  new  man- 
agement tram  is  needed.  The  team  must 
have  experience  in  labor  intensive  enter- 
pri'-es,  familiarity  with  postal  operations, 
and  dedication  to  public  service.  They 
should  be  in  their  most  productive  years, 
without  taint  of  political  influence, 
broadly  representative,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  combine  know-how  in  both 
business  and  government.  High-level 
management  should  also  include  more 
care:r  postal  workers. 

The  Congress  must  also  increase  its 
oversight  of  the  postal  service.  The  postal 
service  is  simply  too  essential  to  the 
unity  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to 
allow  it  to  operate  without  close  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress. 

Operational  improvements  must  also 
be  made:  These  include  mandating  the 
Postal  Service  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
research  and  development  and  on  long- 
range  planning;  requiring  postal  con- 
tracts for  goods  and  services  to  be  let  on 
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a  more  competitive  basis  to  Insure 
quality  at  lower  cost  without  favoritism; 
improved  recruiting  standards,  especielly 
for  management  personnel,  and  realistic 
and  announced  mail  service  standards. 
One  suggestion  that  merits  particular 
attention  would  be  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  standardized  envelopes  with 
pre-printed  zip  code  squares  for  speed 
in  sorting,  available  at  reduced  rates  to 
encourage  their  use.  Some  variety  in  the 
form  of  mail  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  efficiency  of  automation. 

If  these  steps  are  taken,  I  feel  that  the 
American  people  will  begin  to  get  the 
qualitj'  of  postal  service  they  deserve. 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  AGENCY  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CAPITAL 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  been  intimately  involved  in  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  Capital.  When 
its  predecessor,  the  National  Captal 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  on  Aprl  30,  1923 
(44  Stat.  374)  it  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  a  comprehensive 
lilan  for  the  National  Capital  and  its  en- 
virons. Subseouently,  comprehensive 
plans  were  published  by  the  Commission 
in  1928,  1930.  and  in  1950,  just  2  years 
before  Congress  enacted  the  1952  Plan- 
ning Act  which  reestablished  the  agency 
as  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

In  1961,  NCPC  and  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council  jointly 
published  "A  Policies  Plan  for  the  Year 
2000."  The  plan  proposed  that  most  new 
regional  development  be  directed  along 
radial  corridors  sei-ved  by  transportation 
systems,  with  wedges  of  green  space  be- 
tween. Later,  the  "Proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  for  the  National  Capital"  was 
published  by  the  Planning  Commission 
in  1967.  followed  by  adoption  of  elements 
of  the  Plan  beginning  in  1968.  Policies 
expressed  in  this  plan  have  served  as  th'i 
basis  for  planning  decisions  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs. 

Enactment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self  Government  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  changed  th? 
functions  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mi=^sion's  long-t'me  responsibilities  as 
both  the  Federal  and  local  comprehen- 
sive planning  pgency  e*ided  on  June  30, 
1974  as  a  result  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
Local  planning  responsibll'ties  were 
transferred  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  while  the  Planning  Com- 
mission continued  its  role  as  the  central 
planning  agencv  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  National  Capital  Region.  In 
addition,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  was  authorized,  by  the  Act. 
to  preserve  the  Federal  interest,  as  it 
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relates  to  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  pro- 
\ided  for  us  by  emerging  social  and  eco- 
nomic vitality  in  the  region,  and  by  the 
1973  Home  Rule  Act,  is  a  mandate  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  local  interests,  to  form  a 
•'Washington  Alliance"  to  nurture  the 
city's  growing  vitality. 

An  important  reference  to  this  part- 
nership is  tlie  provision  in  the  act  for  the 
P'anning  Commission  and  Mayor  to 
"jointly  establish  procedures  for  appro- 
priate meaningful  continuing  consulta- 
tion throughout  the  planning  process  for 
the  National  Capital."  What  is  intended 
i,s  that  local  interests  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  within  the  con- 
text of  Federal  priorities  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Partnerships  established  by  the  Home 
Rule  Act  are  not  limited  to  alliances 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  though 
membership  of  the  Planning  Commission 
■  includes  Federal  and  local  agency  repre- 
sentatives, private  citizens  appointed 
from  Maryland,  the  District,  and  from 
Virginia,  and  the  respective  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  District  Com- 
mittees. My  involvement  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Planning  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  involvement  of  committee  mem- 
bers, and  staff,  has  continued  for  several 
years.  Such  involvement  has  served  to 
add  still  another  dimension  to  the 
numerous  partnerships  provided  in  the 
Home  Act  for  developing  plans  to  en- 
courage the  continued,  attractive  growth 
and  development  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Not  since  1871.  when  Congress  estab- 
lished a  territorial  form  of  government 
*-\  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  there 
'*  been  a  more  opportune  time  for  expres- 
sion of  local  interests  to  serve  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  Federal  nature  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

In  1871  Governor  Shepherd  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  embarked  upon  tlie 
most  ambitious  public  works  program  in 
the  history  of  tlie  city.  Street  grading 
and  paving,  tree  planting  and  street  il- 
lumination, laying  sewer  lines  and  water 
supply,  construction  of  public  markets 
and  other  municipal  buildings  were  some 
of  the  main  activities  that  absorbed  the 
city's  energies  and  resources  in  1871. 
Among  other  developments  was  the  con- 
struction of  new  trolley  lines,  greatly  ex- 
tending the  built-up  areas  of  the  city  and 
charting  much  of  its  future  development. 

Similarly,  today,  the  city  and  region 
are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
public  works  programs  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States — constniction  of  the 
Metro  system.  Moreover,  innumerable 
building  projects  throughout  the  city 
and  region  attest  to  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic vitality  unmatched  by  earlier  pe- 
riods. The  Planning  Commission  has  not 
only  provided  guidance  and  technical 
assistance  in  planning  for  the  Metio 
system,  but  many  Federal  and  local  proj- 
ects in  the  region,  now.  are  viable  results 
of  the  Commission's  efforts.  The  Federal 
Triangle,  the  Mall,  the  new  Air  and 
Space  Museum,  as  well  as  such  major 
areas  as  development  of  the  National 
Ijistltutes  of  Health  site,  have  all  result- 
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ed  from  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Today,  more  projects  are  now  being 
plarmed  by  both  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  with  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  the  Planning  Commission. 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  months  £ind 
years  ahead  we  will  find  ourselves  time 
and  time  again  turning  to  our  new  Fed- 
eral/local partnership  as  the  vehicle  for 
resolving  issues  and  establishing  appro- 
priate guidance  to  planning  activities  in 
this  city.  Clearly,  there  are  many  excit- 
ing opportunities  which  lie  before  us,  and 
great  is  the  potential  for  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life,  of  our  National 
Capital  region,  through  the  continued 
work  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

In  1871,  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  locating  a  world's 
fair  in  Washington  and  stated.  "Let  us 
have  a  city  before  we  invite  anybody  to 
see  it."  Today,  we  and  the  Nation  have 
a  city,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  other,  comparable  organzations.  We 
now  have  invited  citizens  of  this,  and 
other  countries  to  visit  the  city  as  a  part 
of  our  National  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions. 

I  congratulate  tlie  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  for  its  assistance, 
for  the  past  50  years,  in  making  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  an  attractive  and  vi- 
able National  Capital;  one  which  has 
overcome  the  Dickens  image  of  Washing- 
ton, the  "city  of  magnificent  intentions," 
and  is  now  becoming  a  "city  of  magni- 
ficent accomplishments." 


SUPPRESSION      OP     INNOVATION- 
PART  V 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tlie  past 
couple  of  weeks  I  have  inserted  into  the 
Record  several  arguments  by  prominent 
economists,  physicians,  and  pharmacol- 
ogists dealing  with  the  problems  of  tlie 
1962  amendments  to  tlie  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  These  arguments  have 
centered  around  the  havoc  that  the 
FDA's  regulations  have  wreaked  upon 
drug  iruiovation  and  research  in  the 
United  States.  Small  drug  companies,  in 
particular,  have  been  hard  hit  by  these 
i-ules  and  regulations. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  bill  to  re- 
peal the  "effectiveness"  clauses  from  the 
1962  amendments,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  drug  companies  and 
related  interests  pointuig  out  specific  ex- 
amples of  problems  and  describing  the 
general  problems  from  their  viewpoint. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record 
today  one  particularly  clear  and  logical 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Donald  A. 
Laser,  president  of  Laser  Pharmaceu- 
ticals. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  letter  and  to  ask  them- 
selves why  the  United  States  has  chosen 
to  follow  tlie  disasterous  patli  of  regu- 
latory overkill. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Apbil  27,  1976. 
Congressman  Steven  D.  Stmms, 
1410  LongxooTth  House  Office  BtLiUUng, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Congressman  Stmms:  Thank  you  lor 
your  letter  of  April  2  regarding  the  legisla- 
tion that  you  have  Introduced  to  repeal  the 
1962  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
relating  to  effectiveness. 

You  have  our  total  support  on  this  matter. 
By  now  you  have  undoubtedly  been  con- 
tacted by  someone  In  NEPA.  We  are  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization  which  constitutes 
approximately  85  to  100  small  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  who  have  a  great  concern  for 
this  legislation. 

Last  year  we  lobbied  for  a  similar  bill.  To 
the  average  person,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  anybody  would  be  opposed  to  a  bill 
which  required  "effectiveness"  of  a  phar- 
maceutical product.  However,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  many  European  countries 
and  England  require  only  proof  of  safety  and 
allow  the  "effectiveness"  to  be  proven  in  the 
market  place.  Obviously,  the  physician  who 
prescribes  the  medication  for  his  patient  is 
the  one  who  can  make  the  final  decision  on 
effectiveness,  which  is  where  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  placed.  This  letter  is  not 
the  time  or  place  for  me  to  go  into  the  inad- 
equacies, inequities,  bureaucracies,  etc.  when 
the  FDA  gets  involved  in  determining  "ef- 
fectiveness" of  a  drug.  I  think,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  it  Is  clear  that  the  major 
pharmaceutical  companies  in  this  country 
are  very  pleased  with  the  effectiveness  clause 
In  the  amendments  because  it  keeps  compe- 
tition out.  Small  companies  simply  can  not 
stand  the  tremendous  cost  of  filing  an  NDA. 
The  NDA  is  virtually  a  license  to  practice 
monopoly  because  it  is  far  stronger  than  a 
patent  which  expires  in  17  years  (as  an  al- 
ternative, NEPA  has  promoted  the  idea  of 
limiting  the  number  of  years  that  an  NDA 
could  be  in  force,  such  as  a  patent) .  The 
other  factor  which  convinces  me  that  the 
major  pharmaceutical  companies  enjoy  the 
present  law  is  that  currently  approximately 
50%  of  their  total  dollar  sales  in  pharma- 
ceuticals are  foreign  dollars.  Lets  face  it,  the 
gigantic  pharmaceutical  companies  have  the 
"best  of  two  worlds"  in  that  they  can  sell 
products  In  countries  which  do  not  have  the 
effectiveness  requirement.  Until  such  time  as 
they  pass  the  effectiveness  rating  for  the 
United  States.  If  It  never  happens,  they  still 
benefit  with  foreign  sales. 

I  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  or  your 
legislative  assistant  the  week  of  May  9  when 
I  come  to  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  A.  Laseh. 

President. 


FOOD   STAMP   PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  seeking  to  re- 
fomi  the  food  stamp  program,  I  was 
recently  privileged  to  offer  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  this  issue,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to 
all  Americans. 

I  believe,  very  simply,  that  refonn  of 
tills  program  must  be  accomplished.  The 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  already  acted  on  a  reform  measure, 
and  the  membei-s  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  are  striving  to  bring  be- 
fore this  body  for  consideration  a  reform 
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package  responsive  to 
the  Congress  and  the  p^ple 
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The  text  follows: 
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dividual  or  family  dietary  assistance  to  those 
who  are  temporarily  unemployed,  and  at  the 
poverty  level,  through  no  direct  fault  of  their 
own,  or  who  are  physically  unable  to  ever 
be  gainfully  employed.  We  also  have  a  large 
and  growing  segment  of  society  today,  con- 
sisting of  divorced  or  widowed  mothers  sup- 
porting children  on  their  own.  which  may 
genuinely  need  such  programs  to  feed  Its 
young  ones  properly. 

But  we  can  no  longer  hide  from  the  fact 
that  th.e  pro;jrani  as  it  exists  today  goes  far 
beyond  helping  those  who  can't  help  them- 
.selves.  or  those  who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  but  simply  can't  due  to  forces  not  with- 
in their  control.  And  it  Is  In  this  area  that  I. 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents who  have  contacted  me  on  this 
issue,  believe  reform  must  be  accomplished. 

Several  reform  measures  are  now  before 
this  Committee  for  consideration.  As  a  spon- 
scr  of  one  and  co-aponsor  on  another,  my  in- 
terest is  considerable. 

Bat  what  we  who  will  eventually  be  called 
upon  to  consider  reform  measures  must  re- 
momuer  Ls  that,  while  we  strive  to  provide 
food  stamp  programs  to  those  in  need,  we 
also  must  work  toward  the  kind  of  program 
that  is  responsible  to  the  taxpayer  as  well. 

To  the  already  over-burdened  American 
tax  p..ying  citizen,  a  program  that  extends 
heneflts  to  those  able-bodied  persons  who  do 
not  choase  to  work,  or  to  those  who  volun- 
tarily leave  their  Jobs.  Is  not  acceptable.  Nor 
is  a  r>rogram  that  permits,  either  through 
administrative  error  or  loose  legislative  In- 
tent, the  amount  of  frsud  and  duplicity  that 
1  n\v  exists. 

I  ;Uroiigly  iavor  tighter  iucome  reporting 
procedures,  ideiitlflcation  controls  for  the 
uters  of  food  .si  amp  coupons,  and  the  estab- 
llthmc'it  of  p.  concise  income  level  for  eligi- 
bility, based  on  existing  poverty  levels. 

I  also  favor  reforms  which  would  require 
those  who  are  legitimately  unemployed  and 
receiving  benefits  from  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, to  actively  seek  re-employment.  Such 
employment  may  not.  by  nature  of  poverty 
indexes,  remove  an  Individual  from  eligibility 
to  participate  In  the  program,  but  it  does 
add  a  new  dimension  to  the  program  that 
hns  previously  been  ml.sslng.  It  at  least  tends 
to  re-establish  the  work  ethic. 

Ey  requiring  Individuals  to  accept  avail- 
able employment  at  at  least  the  prevailing 
minimum  wage,  we  have  Indicated  that  while 
the  federal  government  Is.  Indeed,  willing  to 
help  those  who  help  themselves,  this  nation 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  spending  tax- 
payer's dollars  on  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  actively  contribute  to  a  productive  society. 
Americans  can  take  pride  In  knowing  that 
throughout  her  history,  this  country  has 
tried  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  more  un- 
fortunate. This  is  a  quality  I  hope  we  never 
lose.  We  haven't  always  made  the  right  deci- 
sions. We  have,  at  times,  given  too  little  too 
late,  and  we  have  at  times,  given  too  much 
too  soon.  But  we  also  have  the  collective 
wisdom  as  a  nation  to  find  the  balance  that 
is  needed  and  we  must  beglu  to  do  that  now, 
h.s  we  re  .'lew  th.e  Food  Stamp  Program. 
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April  29,  1976 


\\m.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

:n  iHE  HOUSE  OF  represti:ntatives 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted 
just  before  the  recess,  we  have  a  new 
railroad  in  our  midst — the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  or  ConRail.  for  short. 

As  the  product  of  the  2-year  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Railway  Association  and  of  the 


intensive  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year, 
the  managers  of  this  new  17,000-mile 
system  have  the  extremely  tough  assign- 
ment of  somehow  turning  this  year's 
projected  $359  million  operating  loss  into 
a  profit  of  some  $151  million  by  1979,  if 
they  are  to  meet  USRA's  projections — as 
ta.«;k  which  some  other  railroaders  and 
Wall  Street  analysts  have  labeled  "im- 
possible." 

At  this  point  in  time,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict with  confidence  how  ConRail  will 
actually  do.  But  I,  for  one,  have  confi- 
dence— as  I  said  last  week — that  the  new 
ConRail  management  team  will  give 
theu'  very  best  in  making  it  a  success 
and,  accordingly,  I  was  pleased  to  not« 
that  other  observers  have  gained  the 
same  impression  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  April  5th  edi- 
tion of  Traffic  World : 

Confident,  Optimi.stic  ConRail  Management 
Member.s  of  the  recently  announced  man- 
agement team  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration, alias  ConRail  (T.W.,  March  8,  p. 
16),  are  referring  to  April  1,  1976,  as  "Day 
One."'  Others  In  the  railroad  business  or  con- 
cerned with  rail  transportation  have  desig- 
nated that  date  as  Conveyance  Day.  It  was 
the  first  day  of  emergence  of  ConRail  from 
the  state  of  being  something  planned  to  the 
state  of  being  something  actually  In  exist- 
ence. It  was  the  day  on  which  the  properties 
of  seven  bankrupt  railroads,  with  lines  in 
17  norLheastcrii  and  mldwestern  states,  were 
transierred  to  and  made  parts  of  ConRail. 
It's  a  new  transportation  company,  built  on 
the  aahes  of  five  smaller  lines — the  Erie 
Lackav/anna,  the  Reading  Co.,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Lehigh  &  Hudson  River. 

There  hiUK  been  expressions  of  doubt  by 
■some  thoughjtful  and  discerning  people  about 
the  chances/for  eventual  success  of  the  Con- 
Rail execuAves  in  converting  the  heavily 
subsidized  ConRail  company,  with  the  second 
large.st  total  \l  miles  of  rail  line  In  the  U.S.A. 
(the  Burlington  Northern  being  the  largest), 
into  a  profit-making  enterprise  under  private 
ownership  and  oper.atlon  and  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  federal  aid. 

H.avlng  become  acquainted  with  the  two 
top  executives  of  ConRail — Edward  G.  Jor- 
dan, chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  Richard  D.  Spence,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer — and  having  re- 
ceived good  reports  about  the  other  members 
of  ConRail 's  new  management  team,  we  are 
not  as  fearful  about  CouRall's  future  as  some 
of  our  friends  arc. 

We  recall  .some  lines  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican poet  regarded  by  certain  sophisticates  a.s 
"corny."  That's  a  term  often  applied  by  said 
.sophisticates  to  poetry  that's  understandable, 
is  not  In  blank  verse,  and  has  lines  that 
rhyme.  We  quote  the  first  verse  of  a  poem 
called  "It  Couldn't  Be  Done." 

"Somebody  said  that  It  couldn't  be  done, 
But  he  with  a  chuckle  replied 
That  maybe  it  couldn't,  but  he  would  he  o?ie 
Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried." 

Well,  that's  the  attitude  displayed  by 
Messrs.  Jordan  and  Spence.  and  what  we 
know  about  them  Indicates  they  are  not  only 
men  of  outstanding  competence,  they  are  also 
men  who  have  the  special  qualities  of  leader- 
.ship  that  are  required  for  the  difficult  task 
that  they  and  all  their  associates  on  the 
ConRail  employe  list  are  facing. 

Speaking  In  a  seminar  program  at  St.  An- 
selm's  College.  Manchester,  N.H.,  last  July, 
Mr.  Jordan  .said: 

"Wc-  .still  reniHii!  c.-tivinced  that  good  Con- 
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Rail  management  can  do  Its  Job,  operating  a 
sllmmed-down,  efficient  railroad  in  the  mid- 
west and  east,  providing  good  service  to  cus- 
tomers at  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads can  be  avoided  and  that  the  Industry 
can  continue  to  operate  In  the  private 
sector." 

Last  July,  Mr.  Jordan  presented  a  paper  In 
a  Railroad  Research  Study  conference  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  which  he  said : 

"I  have  a  very  strong  bias.  It  Is  my  personal 
belief  that  the  best  answers  to  the  rail  indus- 
try's problem  lie  In  the  perpetuation  of  the 
private  sector  Incentive  system.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  bringing  the  railroads  into  the  pub- 
lic sector  to  be  managed  and  operated  by 
government  corporations.  .  .  .  The  goal  to  be 
achieved  Is  a  private  sector  solution  and  the 
path  proposed  is  one  to  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  you  do  have  a  private  sector  operation 
15  years  out,  with  what  I  believe  are  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  Incentives  Inherent  In 
that  kind  of  system.  ...  I  would  suggest 
that  our  national  self-interest  requires  the 
presence  of  a  self-sustaining  rail  Industry 
providing  Its  appropriate  service  In  terms  of 
cost  and  efficiency.  Including  energy.  .  .  . 
The  proposed  solution  in  the  Midwest/ 
Northeast  runs  perilously  close  to  complete 
government  control  and  ownership.  To  pre- 
clude expansion  of  this  form  of  'answer'  re- 
quires that  we  commence  today  to  seek 
every  means  of  Improving  the  Inherent 
capability  of  the  railroad  Industry  to  be  self- 
sustaining." 

In  one  of  the  speeches  he  made  last  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  Jordan  said: 

"I  am  most  emphatic  when  I  say  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  simply  taking  gov- 
ernment funds  and  painting  over  the  rust 
and  existing  inefficiencies  so  that  the  railroad 
has  the  appearance  of  something  new.  That 
would  be  wrong.  And  the  end  result  would 
Inevitably  be  defeat,  another  bankruptcy. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  presiding  over  yet  an- 
other bankrupt  ralUoad.  Neither  the  nation 
nor  the  Industry  nor  the  people  who  run 
the  railroad  should  be  made  to  undergo  this 
kind  of  ordeal  at  this  cost  again." 

Those  who  attended  the  National  Trans- 
portation Institute  of  the  Transportation 
Association  of  America  In  New  York  City 
on  March  3  and  4  may  remember  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Jordan : 

"As  managers  of  ConRail,  our  goal  Is  to 
find  a  way  to  turn  around  this  business  so 
it  makes  money,  but  In  a  manner  that  will 
provide  for  return  of  the  government's  In- 
vestment and  for  getting  the  government 
out  of  this  business.  I  didn't  take  this  Job  to 
fall.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  general 
plan  outline  (I.e.,  the  U.S.  Railway  As- 
sociation's Pinal  System  Plan)  and  In  the 
p'ople  in  our  organization." 

Mr.  Jordan's  utterances  have  the  ring  of 
sincerity.  We  believe  that  success  of  any 
organization  or  project  depends  on  the  qual- 
ity, Industrloxisness,  the  friendly  and  coop- 
erative attitudes,  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  personnel  con- 
stituting the  organization  or  Involved  In 
the  project.  There  is  something  contagious 
about  the  optimism,  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm demonstrated  by  the  ConRail  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted. 
We  substitute  the  plural  for  the  singular 
third-person  pronoun  as  we  look  forward  to 
a  description  of  the  ConRail  team's  per- 
formance, some  time  in  the  future,  in  Poet 
Edgar  Guest's  words : 

So  they  buckled  right  In,  with  a  trace  of  a 

grin 
On  each  face,  i;  they  worried,  they  hid  It. 
They  started  to  slug  as   they  tackled   the 

thing 
That  couldn't  be  done — and  they  did  It! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KQ^fARKS 

RECENT  STUDY  CONFIRMS  NEED 
FOR  BAN  ON  ALL  HANDGUNS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 


OF   M4SSACHTTSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long- 
awaited  gun  control  legislation  makes  its 
way  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  consider  all  of  the  latest 
findings  in  the  complex  area  of  firearms 
control. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  ex- 
liaustive  studies  of  this  subject  is  the 
recent  "Project  300"  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms. This  analysis  of  300  handguns,  se- 
lected at  random,  indicates  that  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  all  handguns  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  are  used 
in  the  commission  of  crimes.  This  con- 
stitutes powerful  evidence  that  hand- 
guns, unlike  legitimate  sporting  firearms, 
are  designed  and  used  for  criminal 
purposes. 

The  study  also  reveals  that  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  all  purchasers  of 
retail  handguns  have  felony  or  other 
criminal  records,  and  that  16  percent 
used  fictitious  identifications  in  obtain- 
ing their  weapons.  These  figures  confirm 
the  need  for  far  more  stringent  identi- 
fication and  verification  procedures. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  con- 
tinuing revelations  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  handgims  in  our  society,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  increasing  nimibers 
of  citizens  and  publications  are  calling 
for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
all  handguns.  The  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  has  several 
deficiencies,  particularly  its  failure  to 
ban  all  handguns.  An  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  AprU  19,  entitled  "A 
Handgim  is  a  Handgun,"  argues  simply 
and  eloquently  for  the  extensioii  of  the 
ban  to  cover  all  handguns. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  study  and  the 
Boston  Globe  editoi-ial  follow: 

ATP  Pactsheet  Project  300  Study 

THE  STUDY 

This  Is  an  In-depth  study  of  300  randomly 
selected  handguns  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  for  tracing. 
Purpose:  To  determine  how  handguns  enter 
criminal  channels,  and  chart  the  life  history 
of  handguns  from  the  time  they  are  made 
until  their  seizure  or  association  with  crime. 

Handguns  were  selected  from  11,810  hand- 
guns traced  by  ATP  between  October  1974 
and  June  1976.  Handguns  were  selected  for 
the  sample  (a)  which  had  been  successfully 
traced  to  a  retail  dealer,  (b)  which  Indicated 
movement  interstate,  (c)  which  were  Intro- 
duced Into  commerce  beginning  In  1972.  (d) 
which  were  not  known  to  have  been  stolen. 
Guns  traced  from  firearms  retailers  to  first 
retail  purchaser  and,  as  necessary,  to  other 
persons  who  came  Into  possession  of  each 
gun. 

FINDINGS 

Stolen  guns 
Original  ATP  source  data  indicated  none 
of  the  300  guns  in  the  study  was  stolen. 
Investigation  showed  that  in  fact  66  (22%) 
of  the  300  guns  were  stolen  or  allegedly 
stolen.  This  was  because  many  owners  failed 
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to  report  handgun  theft  or  used  theft  to 
explain  how  guns  left  their  possession. 

Of  43  known  persons  arrested  with  stolen 
firearms,  29  (67%  of  43)  bad  a  felony 
conviction. 

InvaXid  identification  (Data  base,  256 
handgvms   traced  to  first  retail  purchaser ) . 

40  persons  (16Vo  of  256)  used  invalid  iden- 
tification to  purchase  firearms;  24  used  false 
names  or  addresses;  16  were  not  residents  of 
states  where  firesj-ms  were  purchased. 

23  persons  (9%  of  256)  used  a  Social  Se- 
cm-ity  card  to  purchase  firearms.  In  violation 
of  ATP  ruling:  8  of  the  23  provided  false 
identification. 

Conmcted  felons 

22  of  74  last  ov(mers  (30%  of  74) . 

9  of  127  second  owners  (7%  of  127) . 

16  of  256  first  retaU  owners  (6%  of  256). 
Felons  arrested  with  trace  firearm 

22  of  54  last  owners  (41%  of  54). 

7  of  30  second  owners  (23%  of  30). 

9  of  50  first  retail  purchasers  (18',  of  50). 
Friends  and  relatives 

25  of  30  (84%  of  30)  second  owners  arrested 
with  trace  firearms  obtained  their  firearms 
from  friends  or  relatives. 

Note. — It  was  not  possible  to  repeat  this 
analysis  beyond  the  second  ovimer. 

Street  crime   (Data  base,  300  handguns). 

197  handguns  (66%  of  300)  were  used  or 
seized  Incident  to  a  street  crime. 

Saturday  Night  Specials  (Data  base  300 
handguns) . 

88  handguns  (29%  of  300)  In  the  study 
were  so-called  Saturday  Night  Specials  by 
ATP  definition:  .32  caliber  or  less,  length 
3  inches  or  less,  cost  $50  or  less. 

Narcotics  inolations  (Data  base,  300  hand- 
guns). 

47  nandguns  (16'<  of  300)  were  involved 
in  narcotics  offenses. 

Dealer  violations  (Data  base,  300  hand- 
guns). 

9  handguns  traces  (3%  of  300)  Involved 
retail  dealer  violations  at  the  Oun  Control 
Act.  This  figure  does  not  include  Instances 
where  dealers  accepted  Invalid  identification 
in  the  purchase  of  firearms. 

Sale  and  recovery  (Data  base,  300  hand- 
guns). 

Florida  led  all  states  in  this  random  sam- 
ple witii  38  (13%)  of  300  handgun  sales. 
Florida  is  a  state  with  relatively  few  restric- 
tions on  firearms  sales. 

New  York  led  all  of  the  states  in  this 
random  sample  in  which  firearms  were 
traced  or  recovered.  Of  300  handguns,  52 
(17%  of  300)  were  traced  or  recovered  In 
New  York,  a  state  with  relatively  severe  re- 
strictions on  firearms  sales. 

riTTie  from  first  sale  to  trace  or  recovery 
(Data  base,  193  handguns  used  incident  to 
crime ) . 

The  average  time  between  the  first  retail 
sale  of  a  firearm  and  its  trace  or  recovery 
incident  to  a  crime  was  13  months. 


A  Handgun  Is  a  Handgun 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee   has  ap- 
proved a  gun  control  bill  intended  to  ban 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  so-called 
Saturday  Night  Special   handgun.  Unfortu 
nately.  It  is  not  good  legislation. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee,  which 
was  submitted  by  Rep.  Tom  Railsback  (D- 
111.) ,  would  ban  revolvers  less  than  4.5  inches 
long  and  pistols  of  less  than  10  inches  which 
do  not  meet  certain  design  and  manvifactur- 
Ing  criteria.  It  would  not  apply  to  the  mil- 
lions of  weapons  that  are  alreadv  in  exist- 
ence. 

If  the  Railsback  bill  became  law  its  passage 
probably  would  be  viewed  as  a  victory  by 
some  gun  control  advocates.  But  its  actual 
effect  would  be  minimal.  Most  gun  manu- 
facturers, by  merely  modifying  their  prod- 
ucts, would  be  able  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness as  usual  and  few  customers  would  be 
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discouraged  from  buying 
up  a  bit. 

The  Railsback  bill  does 
week  "copllng  off"  period  f oi  ■ 
gun   customers  Intended 
impetuous  buyer  and  allow 
gatlon    Into    gun-buyers' 
also  sets  mandatory  sent* 
commit  a  Federal  crime  wl(h 
possession.  Such  measures 

But  the  bill  really  evade! 
lem — that  handguns  of  any 
and  age   (excepting  antlqu 
dangerous  and  that  there 
of  them  In  private  pcssessioi  i 
We  cant  afford  to  be 
gun.  cheap  or  expensive, 
or  eld.  is  a  handgun  and 
outright. 


ev  sn  If  prices  went 


ptovlde  for  a  two- 
potential  hand- 
ti  discourage  the 
time  for  Investl- 
( [ualiflcatlons.    It 
for  those  who 
a  gun  In  their 
ight  be  effective, 
the  basic  prob- 
size  and  quality 
) ,  are  hideously 
(ire  far  too  many 
In  this  country. 
A  hand- 
or  small,  new 
sKould  be  banned 
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STUDY    ON    THE    OTjTTCOME    OF 
PREGNANOY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPF  ESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  P9.  1976 
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Mr.  MILLER  of 
er.  I  would  like  to  take 
with  my  colleagues  in 
preliminary  results  of  a 
just  been  completed  or 
dietary  counseling  and 
trition  on  the  outcome  of 
study  was  made  under  a 
National  Foundation -MaH' 
Di'.  David  Rush  of 
and  Agnes  C.  Higgiiis 
of   the  Montreal  Diet 
their  associates. 

The  study  of  1.182 
women  receiving  prenatpl 
that  for  those  women 
tary  counseling  and 
tion,  perinatal  mortality 
a  mortality  rate  of  16.9 
The  infants  of  mother 
assistance  had  significanjtly 
'.veight,  averaging  48  i 
receiving  assistance  in 
averaging  87  grams  higher 
second  trimester.  41  grains 
the  third  trimester,  20 

This   is  the  first 
study    demonsti-atine 
crease  in  birthweight 
services  in  pregnancy 
dusti-ialized  population 
entific    justification 
value  and  importance 
tion. 

In  March  of  last  j 
Congress     comments 
Wiuick.  professor  of  ped 
tor  of  the  Institute  of 
pt  Columbia  Univei-sity 
that  "an  association 
p.mount  of  weight  gained 
nancy  and  birth  weight 
nutrition  retards  infan: 
ing  smaller — brains." 
that  "the  difference  in 
tri/een  rich  and  poor 
f  crence  in  mortality 
tlie  poor"  and  that ' 
during    pregnancy 
weight  gain,  birth  w 
should  deci-ease  mortality 
dence  of  retardation." 
There   is   growing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dence  that  improving  nutrition  during 
pregnancy — even  as  late  as  the  last  tries- 
ter — can  have  a  marked  effect  on  birth 
weight  and  that  maternal  weight  gain 
during  pregnancy  probably  Is  the  most 
important  detei'minant  of  birth  weight. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  we  continue  to  be  confronted 
by  that  causal  chain  linking  poverty  to 
poor  nutrition,  poor  nutrition  to  low  birth 
weight,  and  low  birth  weight  to  infant 
death  and  brain  damage  in  behavior  dis- 
orders. 

And  yet  we  continue  to  see  programs 
such  as  the  WIC  program  become  bogged 
down  in  bureaucratic  redtape  because  of 
not  only  the  insensitivity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  this  growing 
problem  of  malnutrition  in  American  so- 
ciety but  also  because  of  the  hostility 
toward  this  program.  For  these  actions 
to  continue  in  light  of  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence can  only  be  labeled  as  criminal 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  aware  of 
the  very  detrimental  impact  of  poor  nu- 
trition on  the  health  of  our  children  and 
yet  they  continue  to  refuse  to  go  along 
with  the  will  of  this  Congress  which  has 
overwhelmingly  given  support  to  this 
program  and  appropriated  the  necessary 
moneys.  They  are  the  ones  who  must 
bear  the  responsibUity  for  the  Increase 
in  mental  retardation  and  infant  mor- 
tality among  the  poor  of  this,  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
speech  in  Baltimore  this  week  in  memory 
of  the  holocaiust. 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Spj-ech   in  Memory   of  the  Holocaust 
The    Holocaust    Is    the    most    recent    and 
most  horrible  reminder  of  the  lessons  of  the 
Diaspora   and   of   the   Roman   massacre    in 
Jerusalem  nearly  two  mUlennia  ago. 

Tlie  propaganda  that  Jews  have  been  well- 
treated  In  Muslim  countries  and  that  they 
would  therefore  co-exist  as  equals  in  the 
Palestinians'  proposed  "democratic  and 
secular  state"  is  discredited  by  the  facta  of 
the  plight  of  Jews  in  19th  century  Palestine 
(as  described  by  David  Landes  in  the  Febru- 
ary.  1976.  issxie  of  Commentary). 

A.5  Landes  says,  citing  historical  docu- 
mentation, 

'Tn  sum,  the  situation  of  the  Jews  In  the 
pre-Zionlst  Holy  Land  (and  in  Islamic  lands 
in  general)  was  comparable  to  that  of  the 
blacks  in  the  post-Reconstruction  American 
South. .  . . 

"The  Jews  of  (19th  century)  Palestine 
were  designated  as  inferior  (in  law  as  well 
as  custom),  segregated  by  appearance  and 
residence,  subject  to  discrimination  and 
abuse,  and  liable  to  sporadic  and  not  infre- 
quent violence.  Lynching— that  is,  group 
assault — was  not  a  common  occurrence;  but 
it  happened  often  enough,  and  then  with 
impunity,  to  constitute  an  Immanent,  immi- 
nent menace." 

The  Implications  that  Landes  see.-^  of  the 
expression  of  the  Jews  in  18th  century  Pal- 
estine should  be  remembered  today  as  we 
ponder  the  meaning  of  the  Holocaust: 


(1)  "the  subordination  of  Jew  to  Muslim 
in  the  Arab  world  was  the  worst  possible 
basis  for  the  coexistence  of  the  two  groups 
in  an  age  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fratemity. 
The  aspiration  of  Jews  (and  other  minori- 
ties in  Islam)  to  the  first  two  made  the 
third  Impossible. " 

(2)  No  improvement  was  poFsible  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  because  of  their  inferior 
pKJSitlon  in  the  society  and  their  lack  of 
political  power. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  Palestinians'  pro- 
posal for  a  secular,  democratic  state  in 
Palestine.  Landes  says  that  "no  Arab  society 
has  ever  established  such  a  state  in  the  past, 
and  none  of  the  Arab  states  of  today,  for 
all  the  progress  of  modern  secular  notions,  is 
built  on  these  principles.  The  one  country 
that  has  moved  in  this  direction,  Lebanon. 
is  today  an  object  lesson  in  the  limits  rf 
cc-determlnation  In  an  exclusivist  Middle 
East." 

The  Jews  have  had  the  lesson  burned  into 
their  souls.  Partly  as  a  result,  they  created 
Israel  where  they  could  breathe  and  worship 
as  Jews.  America,  which  stands  for  freedom 
of  minorities  from  the  worst  kind  of  persecu- 
tion by  majorities,  has  had,  at  least  In  re- 
cent years,  a  firm  policy  of  helping  Israel  and 
the  Jews  preserve  their  spiritual  heritage  in 
a  hostile  world. 

As  your  Congressman — one  who  is  In  a 
fortunate  committee  position  of  being  able 
to  shape  appropriate  legislation  and  provide 
funds  to  help  Israel  survive — I  pledge  you 
my  effort.s  to  ensure  that  Israel  is  preserved 
aiid  that  her  enemies  are  neither  encouraged 
nor  strengthened. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
experience  is  that  a  people  who  have  the 
longest  recorded  history  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  and  who  have  made  the  most  en- 
during contributions  to  religion,  to  history, 
to  science,  to  literature,  to  philosophy,  to  the 
social  disciplines,  to  say  nothing  of  to  leader- 
ship in  peace  and  understanding,  should  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  most  savage  p)ersecution  and  been 
obliged  to  live  at  the  indulgence  of  other,  and 
frequently  inferior,  cultures. 

At  long  last,  they  have  been  restored  to 
their  spiritual  homeland  In  Israel,  and  the 
least  America  can  do  is  to  see  that  from  now 
on.  as  in  the  last  28  years,  the  Je^vs  can  be 
masters  of  their  own  fate. 


POPE  PAUL:  A  MAN  OF  PE.\CE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day I,  and  a  delegation  of  my  colleagues, 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  having  an  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Paul  VI  in  the  Vatican. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  serious- 
ness and  sincerity  of  His  Holiness'  re- 
marks on  the  problems  facing  the  world 
and  the  meaning  of  our  Bicentennial. 

The  Pope  is  truly  a  man  of  peace  who 
has  tried  valiantly  to  inject  moral  con- 
siderations into  the  relations  between 
nations.  The  remarks  he  addressed  to  us 
reflect  his  dedication  to  high  moral  prin- 
ciples and  his  devotion  to  helping  all  of 
humanity.  As  such,  I  would  hke  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  who  I  hope  will 
be  guided  by  these  most  timely  thoughts. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Dear  friend-s,  you  have  asked  to  visit  us 
during  your  stay  in  Rome,  and  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  acccie  to  your  request.  We 
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welcome  you  both  as  friends  and  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — ^members  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
your  Government.  We  extend  our  welcome 
all  the  more  cordially  at  a  time  when  you  and 
your  fellow-citizens  are  celebrating  the  Bi- 
centennial of  your  nation. 

Addressing  you  as  legislators  of  America 
we  willingly  speak  to  you  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, exhorting  you  to  maintain 
with  reverence  and  pride  the  salutary  tenets 
on  which  your  country  was  established.  At 
every  turn,  your  Bicentennial  speaks  to  yo  i 
of  moral  principles,  religious  convictions,  in- 
alienable rights  given  by  the  Creator. 

Of  necessity  your  aiuiiversary  engages  the 
reflection  of  all  citizens  on  the  equality  of 
htnnan  dignity  and  destiny,  and  on  the  rich 
ethnic  background  of  the  United  States.  And 
you  personally  are  summoned  by  your  cele- 
bration to  reflect  anew  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, as  instituted  precisely  to  secure  for 
all  the  people  Inalienable  rights — and 
"among  these  aie  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness".  By  the  sacred  trtist  com- 
mitted to  you  by  the  people,  and  in  loyalty 
to  your  very  Declaration  of  Independence, 
you  have  been  called  to  the  service  of  de- 
fending life  and  of  promoting  true  liberty 
and  happiness  among  your  people.  And  we 
cannot  but  praLse  the  significance  of  your 
gesture  as  once  again  you  pledge  allegiance 
to  a  Republic  that  is  "one  nation  under 
God". 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  reflections 
and  this  commemoration  of  your  Bicenten- 
nial will  constitute  a  rededicatlon  to  those 
sound  moral  principles  formulated  by  your 
Founding  Fathers  and  enshrined  forever  in 
your  history.  There  is  so  much  in  your  tradi- 
tion to  urge  you  to  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture with  trust  iji  God.  May  your  land  be 
indeed  a  land  of  vipright  conduct  in  personal 
and  public  life — a  land  where  truth  Is  re- 
spected, and  where  brotherly  love  is  the 
criterion  of  greatness.  We  wiUlngly  Join  our 
voice  to  your  own  prayerful  expression  of 
challenge  and  resolution:  "America!  Amer- 
ica! God  mend  thine  every  daw.  Confirm  thy 
soul  in  self-control,  Thy  liberty  in  law". 

And  may  you.  the  lawmakers  of  this  land, 
and  all  your  illustrious  colleagues  in  govern- 
ment, recall  with  pride  your  role  of  service, 
and  fulfill  with  dignity  your  solemn  charge 
before  the  people. 

In  our  own  role  of  a  universal  ministry 
and  of  worldwide  service  to  humanity — as  a 
friend  your  people  and  every  people — it  is 
oiu-  prayer  that  America  may  go  forward  to 
a  new  era.  humbly  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  immense  blessings  received  from  the 
Creator.  With  openness  and  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  world,  may  she  guard  the  spirit- 
ual and  moral  heritage  of  her  past,  in  order 
to  en.sure  a  futme  'with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all". 


ANNA  L.   CHATMAN,   OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Ajjril  29,  1976 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman 
who  has  devoted  her  life  and  energies  to 
the  social,  political,  and  moral  better- 
ment of  the  Greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity. 

Anna  L.  Chatman  is  a  woman  with 
boundless  energy  and  a  zest  for  iife 
which  amazes  all  of  us  who  know  her. 

Similar  to  many  of  the  leaders  in  our 
community,  Mrs.  Chatman's  early  in- 


volvement came  through  the  church.  As 
a  child  and  young  woman,  Mrs.  Chat- 
man  was  raised  in  the  Liberty  Hill  Bap- 
tist Church.  AH  of  the  spiritual  «irich- 
ment  she  received  in  those  early  years, 
she  returned  to  the  church  tenfold  as 
Sunday  school  teacher,  church  pianist, 
and  director  of  tlie  gospel  chorus. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Chatman 
became  the  bride  of  the  Reverend  Mar- 
celus  C.  Chatman,  founder  and  pastor  of 
the  Harvest  Baptist  Church.  By  his  side, 
Mrs.  Chatman  continued  her  exemplary 
work.  The  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  parishioners  in  Cleveland's  Black 
community  were  every  bit  as  acute  as 
tlieir  spiritual  needs.  Togetlier,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Chatman  toiled  in  the  human  vine- 
yards and  together,  they  accomplished 
much.  Since  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  Mrs.  Chatman  has  continued 
the  religious  and  community  involve- 
ment which  she  and  her  husband  be- 
gan together. 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  of  Mrs.  Chatman's  relationship 
to  her  church  and  her  community.  Yei., 
I  catuiot  fail  to  mention  her  relationsliip 
to  me. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Chatman  is  my  friend 
is  true  in  evei-y  sense  of  the  word.  But 
even  that  term  greatly  understates  the 
enormous  warmth,  affection,  and  respect 
that  I  have  for  this  outstanding  woman. 

I  owe  much  of  my  personal  success  to 
her  continued  devotion  and  hard  work. 
As  executive  director  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  Caucus,  the  leading 
black  political  organization  m  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Chatman  has  been  my  strongest 
supporter.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  woman 
though  she  has  never  held  public  office, 
functions  expertly  at  every  level  of  the 
poIiWcal  process,  and  has  had  a  long- 
rang^  impact  on  the  political  life  of  this 
city. 

I  often  wonder  myself,  "Where  does 
she  find  the  time."  Let  me  list  but  a  few 
of  her  associations  which  will  show  you 
the  extent  of  her  commitment: 

President.  Cleveland  District  of  Baptist 
Women. 

Choruster,  Ohio  Baptise  General  As.socia- 
tion  for  31  years. 

Vice  President.  Baptist  Pastors  Wives  and 
Widows. 

Member,  Cleveland  Urban  League. 

Member.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Director  and  Organist.  Harvest  Baptist 
Church. 

Executive  Director.  Twenty-First  Congres- 
sional District  Caucus. 

Chairman.  Twenty-First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Caucus. 

Co-Chairman,  State  of  Ohio  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Celebration  of  the  Women's  Au.xillary  of 
the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Pianist  and  Director  for  over  10  Churches 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

Pounder  and  Administrator  of  the  Harvest 
Day  Care  Center. 

Vice  Chairman.  Corporate  Board  of  the 
Ministerial  Day  Care  Center. 

Chairman,  Women  for  Stokes  for  Congress 
Committee. 

Recipient  of  Outstanding  Citation  from 
the  Women's  Business  and  Professional. 

All  of  Mrs.  Chatman's  contributions 
carry  her  own  unique,  indelible  mark. 
One  can  readily  see  this  in  her  two  fine 
daughters,  Marcella  Chatman  McElroy, 
a    schoolteacher,    and    Ruby    Chatman 


Alexander,  a  social  worker.  Both  yoimg 
women  have  ui^eld  their  mother's  tradi- 
tion of  service  to  the  commimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  in  Cleveland,  and 
that  includes  mjrself ,  feel  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  this  remarkable  woman.  She 
is  the  anchor  to  which  we  hold  and  the 
center  to  which  we  gi-avitate. 

Each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sits  here  today  because  of  the 
toil  and  dauntless  effort  of  a  man  or 
woman  like  Aima  Chatman.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
recognition  of  her  many  yeai's  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Chatman  will  be  honored 
at  the  annual  Imicheon  of  the  Cleveland 
District  of  Baptist  Women  on  May  8, 
1976.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  join  with 
me  in  extending  congratulations  to  her 
on  this  most  important  occasion. 


MEXICO   IS  BEING   PREPARED   FOR 
RED  T/^<:EOAnER 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
Icag^ue,  tlie  Honorable  Larry  McDonald 
of  Georgia,  placed  in  the  Congressiojvai. 
Record  of  April  14,  1976,  pages  10895-96 
and  11058,  some  material  on  events  tak- 
ing place  ill  Mexico  that  should  give 
eveiy  tliinking  American  cause  for  con- 
cein.  We  could  and  did  maintain  a  very 
detached  attitude  when  tl-e  Marxists  took 
over  in  Chile  some  years  ago.  However, 
we  have  a  common  border  with  Mexico 
and  in  recent  years  relations  have  been 
very  good.  But,  if  the  people  presently 
guidmg  tlie  land  seizm-es  and  other 
maneuvers  in  Mexico  have  tlieir  way,  the 
border  separating  the  two  countries 
could  become  one  of  conflict.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  the  article  from  the  Re- 
view of  the  News  dated  April  28.  1976. 
written  by  Mr.  McDonald  should  be  read 
by  the  Members  of  this  bod?'.  The  article 
follows : 

Mexico  Is  Being  Prepared  fob  Red  Takeoves 
(By  Congressman  Lawrence  P.  McDonald) 

Tlie  shadow  of  Cuba,  and  of  Chile  under 
Salvador  AUende.  has  loomed  over  Mexico  for 
the  past  six  to  nine  months,  arousing  grave 
concerns  there.  President  Lms  Echeverria. 
diie  to  leave  office  in  July,  has  apparently 
decided  upon  a  retirement  present  for  his 
country.  The  present  is  Communism. 

A  "brain  trust"  consisting  of  veteran  Latin 
American  and  Europiean  Reds  has  been  busy 
laying  the  legal  groundwork  as  President 
Echeverria  and  his  hand-picked  successor, 
Jose  Ldpez  PortUlo.  have  cranked  up  the 
propaganda.  Meanwhile  an  amnesty  lias  been 
prepared  for  the  tough  Communist  cadres 
who  engineered  the  "student  revolt"  in  Mex- 
ico City  in  1968.  Mexican  Commxinist  Party 
leader  Arnoldo  Martinez  Verdugo  finds  in  it 
both  vindication  for  those  who,  under  K.G.B. 
orders,  caused  the  deaths  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people,  and  great  hope  for  tlie  future. 
The  amnesty  would  permit  those  released  to 
enter  government  employment,  and  as  Sr. 
Martinez  so  gleefiUly  observes,  it  all  "opens 
the  gates  to  political  struggle"  in  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Echeverria 
has  made  changes  in  the  Mexican  Constitu- 
tion and  presented  a  scries  of  new  laws  which 
take  dead  afm  at  private  property  of  every 
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kind.  Should  these  be  accepted  by  a  Con 
greos  wblch  la  generally  jready  to  go  along 
with  anythliag  the  President  wants,  no  one 
In  Mexico  would  be  able  tt>  feel  secure  In  the 
possession  of  anything.  Thie  "public  interest," 
as  Interpreted  by  Marxist  revolutionaries, 
would  override  all  personul  rights. 

It  Is  shocking  that  the  mass  media  in  the 
United  States  have  chose)  i  to  overlook  what 
Is  happening  In  Mexico.  V  Tien  the  President 
of  our  southern  neighbor  s  tarts  sounding  like 
Pldel  Castro,  and  proposes  laws  Identical  to 
those  which  ruined  Chile,  something  Just 
might  be  going  on  that  Is  important.  And 
the  whole  stock-in-trade  )f  the  professional 
Communist  propagandist  s  now  to  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  Presldi «!  Echeverria.  All 
his  opposition  Is  describe!  as  fascist,  deca- 
dent, oligarchic;  all  reslslance  Is  said  to  be 
provocation;  all  crimes,  li  eluding  the  tragic 
events  of  1968,  are  claimi  id  to  be  the  work 
of  his  Rightist  enemies.  How  can  he  sa; 
that?  As  easily  as  Fidel  Cistro  himself. 

Now  the  word  Is  that  tie  Communists  the 
President  Is  about  to  rem<  ve  from  the  pokey 
to  positions  of  power  wers  doing  something 
very  "understandable,"  that  they  had  "pro- 
gressive motivations."  Accbrdlng  to  Mexico's 
President,  the  1968  crlnilnal  activity  was 
really  caused  by  "the  Blexican  oligarchic 
sector"  which  "financed"  some  "immature 
groups"  and  led  them  to  extremes!  This  Is 
the  sort  of  silly  claptrap  i  irhlch  Fidel  Castro 
can  get  away  with  becauie  no  one  dares  to 
call  him  on  It.  New,  it  vould  appear,  the 
President  of  Mexico  thinks  his  own  people 
have  been  made  equally  s  ubservient. 

In  the  popular  mind.  Irlexico  has  always 
been  devoted  to  "revolut  ion."  However,  to 
bend  a  phrase,  the  19th  C  sntury  got  the  ac- 
tion and  the  20th  Centurr  got  the  rhetoric. 
What  makes  the  Mexican  Revolution  decep- 
tive Is  that  too  much  is  si:  bsumed  under  the 
word  "Revolution." 

The  average  American  .hinks  of  Mexican 
revolutionaries  as  anythirg  from  gore-spat- 
tered Robin  Hoods  to  nobl^^  idealists  and  vis- 
ionaries fatten  victim  to  diirk  plots  or  seeth- 
ing passions.  The  averafee  American  also 
thinks  of  a  revolution  aii  a  period  of  up- 
heaval lasting  A  few  montt  s,  or  at  most  a  few 
years,  even  though  its  effiicts  are  felt  much 
longer.  That  is  why  Ame:  leans  tend  to  get 
confused  when  introduce<[  to  the  idea  that 
the  Mexico  of  today  is  engaged  in  the  same 
now-deifled  Revolution  wl  ich  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  in  1910. 

What  does  a  65-year-loi  ig  Revolution  feel 
like?  Well,  at  least  60  ye  irs  of  it  feels  like 
any  other  "one-party  democracy."  In  Mexico 
the  dominant  party  calls  Itself  the  Party  ol 
Institutional  Revolution  (  PJIJ.).  Other  par- 
ties are  now  tolerated  as  png  as  they  don't 
get  feisty,  and  revolutions)  against  the  Revo- 
lution are  made  semanticilly  unthinkable,  a 
marvelous  triumph  over  the  mind  of  Man. 

The  dominant  PJIJ.  la,  however,  only  a 
machine  for  retaining  pdiwer.  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  weak  Congress  and  a  Pres- 
ident with  near-dlctatorttal  powers.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Btevolutlon  that  the 
President  serves  a  single  six-year  term,  and 
is  then  able  to  choose  hii  successor,  who  is 
In  turn  elected  by  enthusiastic  majorities. 
While  it  may  seem  Incongtuous  to  some  that 
the  citizen  would  think  of  himself  as  en- 
gaging in  Revolution  by  (onfirming  in  office 
the  same  crowd  that  waa  In  there  30  years 
ago,  or  that  ft  pftuncby  bur  saucrat  would  con- 
sider talmaelf  striking  a  bl  >w  for  the  Revolu< 
tlon  with  ererj  squish  of  his  rubber  stamp, 
that  is  In  fftci  the  pattern. 

Thus,  fhrootllMut  this  c  (ntury,  Mexico  has 
been  awaah  in  the  rhet(^<  of  revolution.  Th« 
Mexican  ODOsttkutkm  of  1 B17  is  "revtriutlon- 
ary"  eaough  for  aaoat  Coo  imualsti.  It  la  ata- 
tJst.  aatt-derteal.  antl-fo)  elga.  aati-prtvate- 
profMrty.  and  all  for  oomx  kunal  lands.  XRnder 
that  OoostltutkMi.  beyood  the  rhetoric,  there 
has  come  much  real  rev>lutioa.  For  many 
years  there  was  expropriation  of  foreign- 
owned  businesses,  complei  e  outlawing  of  the 
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Church,  and  expropriation  of  large  land- 
holdingB  within  Mexico  and  their  redistri- 
bution to  the  Indians  and  campesinos  as 
communal  village  lands  or  ejidos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of 
1917  has  been  tempered,  along  the  way,  by 
everything  from  common  sense  to  greed. 
After  all,  there  must  be  production,  or  more 
acciu-ately  there  must  be  productive  cows 
to  milk.  So  the  Constitution  does  not  outlaw 
private  property  or  foreign  investment,  but 
simply  makes  them  subservient  to  the  Rev^ 
olution  as  interpreted  by  the  party's  man- 
agers of  the  Institutional  Revolution.  As  a 
restilt  there  has  been  considerable  socialism 
in  Mexico,  along  with  a  body  of  private  prop- 
erty and  private  enterprise,  as  producers 
have  come  to  terms  with  the  ruling  party. 
TTie  rhetoric  has  remained  flaming-Red 
throughout,  but  the  actual  situation  has 
been  tolerable. 

Now,  however,  the  Constitution  of  1917. 
which  was  Red  enough  for  most  Conunu- 
nists,  has  proven  not  Red  enough  for  Mexi- 
can President  Luis  Echeverria  and  his  foreign 
Red  friends.  Within  the  past  six  months, 
as  we  have  noted.  Echeverria  has  fiddled 
with  the  Constitution  and  put  forward  omi- 
nous new  laws  which  have  all  of  Mexico 
worried.  These  laws  come  from  a  Presidential 
think-tank  called  the  Center  of  Economic 
Investigation  and  Teaching  (Centra  de  In- 
restigacion  y  Docencia  Econ6micas) .  And 
this  Echeverria  brain-trust  consists  of  Chil- 
ean and  other  foreign  Communists  who 
have  brought  to  ruin  one  country  after  an- 
other and  been  driven  out  of  one  country 
after  another.  It  is  indeed  ominous  for  Mex- 
ico (and  for  us)  that  they  have  settled  like 
vultures  on  a  high  branch  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Why?  Why  would  the  President  of  Mexico 
do  this  to  his  country?  President  Echeverria 
Is  scheduled  to  take  leave  of  office  this  July, 
when  his  successor,  Jos6  L6pez  Portillo,  is 
scheduled  to  be  elected  by  the  usual  major- 
ity. Echeverria  could  look  forward  to  both 
continued  Influence  and  well-cushioned  re- 
tirement. But  the  title  of  "leader  of  the 
Third  World"  has  been  dangled  before  him 
by  both  Washington  and  Moscow  and  he  is 
snapping  at  the  offer. 

Part  of  the  deal  seems  to  be  this:  the 
Communists  will  call  off  their  guenlllas  and 
terrorists  if  Echeverria  will  Install  them  In 
the  Government! 

Incredible?  No.  But  hard  to  "document." 
The  circumstantial  evidence  is  nonetheless 
strong.  Pitched  battles  in  the  countryside 
between  guerrillas  and  the  Mexican  Army 
have  subsided;  the  murder  of  policemen  by 
the  baker's  dozen  has  slowed  to  a  dribble; 
persistent  trouble-makers  are  plucked  from 
their  homes,  indicating  that  somebody  has 
handed  somebody  else  a  list  of  home  address- 
es. On  the  other  hand,  very  much  as  If  part 
of  a  deal.  President  Echeverria  is  moving  to 
release  from  prison  and  make  eligible  for 
government  employment  the  hardened  Reds 
who  participated  in  such  bloody  K.G.B.  op- 
erations as  the  "student  riots"  of  1968.  In- 
deed, much .  political  power  in  the  state  of 
Guerrero  (which  includes  Acapulco)  has 
been  handed  to  relatives  of  the  late  Luclo 
Cabanas,  a  Red  guerrilla  killed  in  December 
1974. 

So  the  Red  cadres  are,  some  of  them,  al- 
ready Government  officials,  while  others 
know  they  can  rely  upon  Government  toler- 
ation. And  the  Red  "general  staff"  In  the 
Presidential  think-tank  works  directly  with 
Luis  Echeverria. 

Who  are  the  bad  pennies  who  keep  turn- 
ing up  in  one  country  after  another  to  affect 
these  Communist  coups?  Try  Pedro  Vuskovlc, 
the  highest-ranking  United  Nations  official 
to  serve  in  the  Communist  Govemntent  of 
Salvador  Allende  In  Chile.  He  was  Allende's 
Minister  of  Economics,  the  one  who  wrecked 
the  entire  national  economy.  And  it  was  no 
acc;ident:  Marxist  revolution  Is  not  a  matter 
of  rule-or-ruin  but  of  ruin-and-rule.  Scores 
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of  lesser  Chilean  Reds  serve  under  Vuskovlc, 
who  has  been  given  the  Incredible  title  of 
Assessor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Patrimony.  Communist  Refugees  from  Argen- 
tina like  Marcos  Kaplan,  and  from  Uruguay, 
such  as  the  former  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Montevideo,  Samuel  Llchtensztejn,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  European  Reds,  have 
flocked  to  the  newest  high  perch  in  Latin 
America  where  they  are  working  with  Vus- 
kovlc. 

Based  upon  past  performance  (see  "The 
U.N.  Worked  For  A  Red  ChUe,"  in  The 
Review  Of  The  News  for  October  30,  1974), 
we  can  expect  that  the  United  Nations  will 
provide  all  the  Marxist  "experts"  President 
Echeverria  can  use.  So  you  see  it  meant  some- 
thing last  April  4th  when  Mrs.  Hortensia 
Allende  surfaced  with  her  Cuban  bodyguards 
to  state  that  President  Echeverrla's  latest 
effusion  in  Mexico,  sometimes  called  the  Law 
of  Urban  Reform,  is  exactly  the  one  her  hus- 
band was  going  to  Institute  In  a  Communist 
Clille.  What  It  meant  Is  that  Mexican-brand 
socialism  Is  being  maneuvered  to  give  the 
Communists  a  vast  land  base  on  our  south- 
ern border. 

Mexicans  are  beginning  to  realize  what  Is 
happening,  and  much  dissatisfaction  is  be- 
ing expressed  In  the  Mexican  press — although 
the  American  press,  so  sensitive  to  every 
twitch  of  the  body  politic  in,  say,  Chile,  Is 
still  pretending  to  be  indifferent.  I  believe 
that  In  fact  such  apparent  indifference  Is  a 
manifestation  of  Washington's  quiet  ap- 
proval. Such  approval  would  be  wholly  con- 
.sonant  with  the  Klssinger-Sonnenfeldt  Doc- 
trine that  America's  humble  tole  In  the 
world  Is  to  aid  constructively  In  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Which  Is  why  Chilean-style,  organized  land 
seizures  are  in  the  news  in  Mexico  as  I  write. 
This  is  simply  incredible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  60  years  of  "agrarian  reform"  in  Mexico 
has  already  involved  the  "redistribution"  of 
at  least  150  million  acres.  Privately  owned 
land  In  Mexico  is  already  deliberately  limited 
in  extent  with  the  original  idea  ha\'lng  been 
to  dispossess  the  latlfundlstas,  the  owners 
of  huge  estates  left  over  from  the  colonial  era 
or  representing  the  spoils  of  public  office. 
These  states,  especially  in  the  drier  areas, 
sometimes  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  That  Is  an  interesting  point,  since  Marx- 
ist politicians  In  Mexico  are  now.  denounc- 
ing farmers  with  250  acres  as  latlfundlstas 
richly  deserving  of  despoliation. 

The  aforesaid  "redistribution"  of  160  mil- 
lion acres,  in  accordance  with  Mexican  so- 
cialism, has  permitted  less  than  3  million 
Mexican  families  to  use  (but  definitely  not 
to  own)  small  farms  with  an  average  of 
barely  IB  acres  of  arable  land.  Nearly  all  pri- 
vately owned  farms  are  also  that  small  In 
terms  of  arable  land;  only  4  percent  of  private 
Mexican  farms,  in  1967,  had  more  than  62 
acres  of  cropland.  There  isn't  really  much 
left  efficiently  to  expropriate. 

But  that  sort  of  thing  never  restrains  the 
hard-core  Communist.  The  history  of  Com- 
munism in  this  century  proves  over  and  over 
again  that  Communists  are  fully  prepared  lo 
wreck  agriculture  and  bring  famine  to  their 
victims,  for  the  purpose  of  clamping  tight 
political  and  economic  control  on  the  rural 
population.  Communists  are  always  prepared 
to  sacrifice  food  production  in  order  to  en- 
slave the  people.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  ruling 
Communist  elite  which  goes  hungry. 

The  same  plan  which  was  put  into  effect  In 
Chile,  by  Vuskovlc  and  his  United  Nations 
experts,  is  to  be  put  into  effect  In  Mexico  in 
the  very  near  future  if  President  Echeverria 
can  manage  it.  In  Chile,  the  plan  brought 
farm  production  to  disastrous  lows,  which 
led  to  raging  inflation  and  the  subjection  of 
the  population  to  food  rationing  run  by  the 
Reds  in  a  frankly  political  manner.  The  plan. 
was  to  ruin  the  middle  class  and  make  every- 
one dependent  upon  the  Communists  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dlJuver.   . 

This  was  not  a  mistake  or  merely  a  mis- 
fortune— this  was  the  plan.  And'  tf» 
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planners  are  bringing  the  same  plan  to  Mex- 
ico today! 

For  example,  Mexican  newspapers  are  filled 
with  stories  of  land-grabs  Involving  up  to 
2.500  people.  In  the  Yaqul  Valley,  an  Irri- 
gated area  of  northwestern  Mexico  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  productive  In  the 
world,  one-third  of  Mexico's  wheat  crop  Is 
hostage  to  gangs  of  Marxist-led  landgrabbers 
(Who  also  grab  harvest  machinery  and  hos- 
tages) .  But  is  President  Echeverria  concerned 
about  It? 

Hardly! 

His  concern  is  with  "clandestine,  pro- 
fascist,  anti-Mexican"  Mexicans  who  have 
gotten  a  whiff  of  what's  coming  and  who 
don't  like  it.  His  chosen  sxiccessor,  Jose  Lo- 
pez Portillo,  prefers  to  raut  about  "White 
Guards  who  are  again  assassinating  peas- 
ants" and  to  rage  about  "latifundistas  dis- 
guising themselves  as  small  landowners."  It 
is  amazing  that  Sr.  Lopez  has  not  yet  so  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  demand  the  liquidation 
of  the  kulaks  as  a  cla-ss. 

The  owners  of  vast  estates  of  60  acres  are 
indeed  threatened  with  liquidation  as  a  class, 
but  the  lowly  ejidatarios  are  also  in  trouble. 
Allowing  peasants  to  make  their  own  decl- 
.slons,  on  however  humble  a  scale,  and  even 
to  rent  their  land,  or  hire  their  neighbors,  is 
absolutely  Intolerable  to  a  true  Communist — 
one  who  is  serious  about  total  power!  And  so 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  Sr.  L6pez 
proposing  a  "better  organization  of  the  peas- 
ants in  close  identification  with  the  govern- 
ment," by  "organlzUig  everyone,  strengthen- 
ing revolutionary  Ideals  and  actions,  resolute- 
ly strengthening  the  genuine  drive  to  strug- 
gle, and  destroying  the  pretenders  who  dis- 
guise themselves  as  hoarders,  monopolists, 
and  latifundistas  to  fool  the  people  and 
themselves.  Let  us  fight  those  who  are  almost 
always  basically  confused  with  each  other — 
the  chieftains  because  the  chleftaUis  and 
latifundistas,  the  chieftains  and  monopolists, 
chieftains  and  hoarders  are  the  same  ...  we 
have  declared  war  on  them.  We  are  going  to 
wage  that  war  to  the  end." 

This  utterly  Incoherent  blether,  rivaling  in 
Incomprehensibility  the  rant  of  Senator 
George  McGovem  in  his  more  unhinged 
moments,  nonetheles-s  betrays  its  Castroite 
origins,  and  threats  of  "war"  against  what- 
ever elements  of  the  Mexican  population 
may  be  fingered  by  Communist  agents  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  any  sane  Mexican. 

The  plan  is  to  dispossess  all  private  owners, 
and  to  force  them  as  well  as  the  ejidatarios 
into  collective  farms  xmder  tight  government 
control.  It  is  what  every  Communist  govern- 
ment does.  It  is  not  going  to  boost  produc- 
tion, but  it  Is  going  to  put  every  peasant 
where  the  Communists  think  he  belongs.  In 
peonage  to  the  government. 

What  then?  Will  the  United  States  feed 
Mexico  as  it  feeds  the  Soviet  slave  empire? 
Or  will  the  United  States  receive  five  or  ten 
million  Mexican  refugees  from  Communism, 
including  the  usual  proportion  of  Red 
agents? 

Or  both? 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  this  is  only  a  slight 
indication  of  what  might  happen  should 
Mexico  succumb  to  the  Communist  coup  now 
being  arranged  by  President  Luis  Echeverria. 


RETREAT  IN  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's  the  Congress  and 
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the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations 
reacted  to  a  popiolai-  alarm  regarding  the 
unparalleled  and  imanticipated  introduc- 
tion of  heroin  and  other  drugs  into  sub- 
urban middle-class  America.  This  sub- 
urban phenomenon  was  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  inner  city.  The 
heightened  public  awareness  and  de- 
mand on  elected  oflBcials  resulted  in  a 
fairly  massive  legislative  and  executive 
effort  focusing  on  all  aspects  of  the  di-ug 
abuse  problem:  treatment,  research,  edu- 
cation, and  law  enforcement. 

New  laws  were  passed,  new  programs 
created,  moneys  appropriated,  and  a 
generation  of  our  beloved  but  undi- 
rected and  adventuresome  youth  were 
"saved"  from  destruction — or  so  we 
thought.  After  some  demonstrated  suc- 
cess, we  assumed  that  the  war  was  won, 
the  problem  contained,  and  we  began  to 
relax,  withdrawing  our  commitment  and 
our  vigilance  and  resources. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  at  all  since 
our  major  assault  on  drug  abuse  was  cur- 
tailed a  couple  of  years  ago.  it  is  this: 
The  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  resilient 
and  potentially  epidemic  in  all  geo- 
graphic areas  and  all  socioeconomic 
groups,  and  that  public  retrencliment  is 
an  open  invitation  to  sinister  foi-ces  to 
intensify  and  expand  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking. We  were  almost  lulled  to  sleep 
by  glowing  reports  of  greatly  lowered 
incidences  of  drug  abuse  in  our  large 
urban  centers  and  the  effective  disrup- 
tion of  the  French-Turkey  connection. 
We  have  been  rudely  reawakened  by 
more  recent  reports  which  show  that 
drug  abuse  rose  in  medium-  and  small- 
size  commimities  as  it  receded  in  the 
larger  ones,  and  that  ding  abuse  is  now 
rising  sharply  in  the  large  urban  areas 
where  activity  had  been  abated. 

The  Vice  President  in  transmitting  the 
Domestic  Coimcil  Drug  Abuse  Task 
Forces  White  Paper  on  Drug  Abuse  on 
September  29,  1975,  accurately  described 
the  situation  when  he  said: 

.  .  .  the  optimism  about  "winning  the  war 
on  drugs"  expressed  so  eloquently  and  con- 
Adently  only  a  few  years  ago  was  prema- 
wre. 

We  must  reaffirm  the  commitment  to 
combat  drug  abuse  as  a  national 
priority. 

The  tragedy  and  irony  of  the  current 
situation  is  that  at  a  time  of  increased 
di-ug  abuse,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  is  operating  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  This  is  unconscionable  and 
inconsistent  with  the  priority  attention 
that  must  be  given  to  this  plague  on  our 
people. 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  who  are  not  in 
day-to-day  touch  with  the  personal  and 
human  miseries  and  dislocations  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem  to  view  the  problem 
with  academic  diffidence.  For  this  rea- 
son, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
text  of  an  article  by  Wista  Moylar,  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  15  edition  of  Com- 
munity News  Service,  Inc.,  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

This  article  is  personalized  testimony 
to  the  positive  achievements  being  made 
by  a  drug  addiction  treatment  program, 
the  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Center — 
ARC — in  my  district.  Tliere  are  many 
other  addicts  standing  in  line  wanting 
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and  needing  the  kinds  of  sei-vices  pro- 
vided by  ARC.  Because  of  inadequate 
Federal  and  local  funding  their  needs 
are  unmet;  they  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pushers  and  purveyors  of  drugs.  All 
the  while  we  allow  funds  to  be  cut,  pro- 
grams like  ARC  to  be  reduced  and,  in  so 
doing,  lose  the  moment  of  expedient 
action. 

Let  me  put  the  ARC  situation  into 
the  context  of  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention policy.  The  program  h£«  just 
sustained  a  10  percent  cu:  due  to  a  loss 
of  some  State  funds  which  are  funneled 
through  the  New  York  City  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse.  Yet  our  national  policy 
says  that  local  progrsims,  once  estab- 
lished witli  Federal  matching  funds, 
should  have  the  Federal  match  reduced 
in  subsequent  years  and  depend  more 
heavily  on  local  funding.  This  is  ab- 
solute folly  considering  the  fiscal  trou- 
bles of  most  large  cities.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  share  should  be  larger  than  the 
present  60  percent. 

The  cost-beneficial  nature  of  pro- 
grams like  ARC  is  easy  to  demonstrate. 
Last  year,  227  ARC  enroUers  were  em- 
ployed and  earned  a  total  of  $909,000,  on 
which  they  paid  taxes.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  same  227  individuals,  without 
treatment  and  other  intervention,  would 
have  spent  $17  million  to  support  their 
addiction  and  would  have  stolen  as  much 
as  $67  million  worth  of  goods  to  raise 
the  income. 

The  Congress  recently  reauthorized 
dinig  abuse  prevention  programs,  whose 
authorizations  had  expired,  and  on  April 
13  we  passed  the  Second  Supplemental 
budget  appropriations,  containing  $161,- 
000,000  for  drug  abuse  grants  and  con- 
tracts. House  passed  appropriations  are 
less  than  80  percent  of  authorizations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  re- 
solve now^  to  match  authorizations  with 
100  percent  appropriations  in  fiscal  year 
1977  and  to  recognize  and  support  this 
in  committee  deliberatior^s,  in  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget,  and  any  House-Senate  confer- 
ences on  these  matters. 

I  place  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  article  by  Wista  Moyler  of  the 
Commimity  News  Service  on  the  current 
crisis  of  the  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Center: 

Dace  Feee  Addiction  Program  B.mtles  Big- 
gest Foes:  Shrinking  FVnds  and  Apathy 
(By  Wista  Moyler) 

Aprh.  15. — ^The  fifth  floor  window  of  the 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Center  (ARC)  on 
128th  Street  and  Park  Avenue  overlooks  a 
roofing  company,  an  Exxon  gasoline  station, 
an  auto  repair  shop,  two  vacant  lots  strewn 
with  debris  and  the  elevated  Penn  Central 
railroad  which  splices  the  avenue,  casting 
its  steel  shadow  over  the  surrounding  tene- 
ments and  shops. 

Angela,  a  34-year-old  ARC  resident,  walks 
dispiritedly  towards  the  ARC  building.  Char- 
leno  Jackson,  public  relations  director  for 
the  residence,  says  that  Angela,  the  mother 
of  a  5-year-old  paraplegic  and  a  drug  addict, 
typifies  the  drug  addict  or  alcoholic  with  a 
multiplicity  of  problems  that  ARC  attempts 
to  "habilitate".  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
"re-habiUtation''  because  there  vtrasno  habll- 
itation  In  the  first  place,"  she  argues.  "We 
must  perform  the  task  that  society  failed 
to  do." 
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Melvin  Is  a  30- 
who  came  to  ABC  wltt 
rants  against  him  in 
Carolina.  Through  the 
staff,  the  N.Y.  warrants 
North  Carolina  Is  still 
tion.  Ms.  Jackson  says 
tion  that  be  might 
to  serve  a  Jail  sentence 

"No  one  cares  about 
viduals  must  face 
to  deal  with  these 
Just  can't  Ignore  them. 

Ignoring   the  problei^ 
however,  "Is  almost 
staffers,  many  of  whom 
who  have  experienced 
and  personal  struggle 
drug  addicts  to  become 
bers  of  a  society  that 
whether  they  live  or  die 

Executive  Director 
self  a  former  drug  addl4t 
ently  attends  John  Jay 
studying  for  a  B.A 
is  a  lean,  bespectacled 
tially  bald  head  and  a 
beard.  After  "de-toxing' 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky 
New  York  and  has  since 
natlng  between  a  drug 
a  husband  and  going 
of  his  time  is  devoted 

He  believes  that 
should  be  applied  lo  so. 
problems.  Most  blacks 
get  brainwashed  Into 
are.  They  get  stuck 
and  hypotheses.  But  I 
up  because  I've  already 
successful  (drug-free), 
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only  one  in  North  Manhattan  (above  110th) 
that  Is  "graduating"  residents.  Referring  to 
an  Addiction  Services  Agency  bi-weekly  re- 
port, (2/23/76-3/7/76).  Allen  notes  that  "67 
people  were  admitted  in  all  Manhattan  North 
programs;  28  or  more  than  half  of  those  were 
admitted  to  ARC.  There  were  fourteen  people 
who  graduated;  all  of  them  were  ARC  gradu- 
ates. Also,  there  are  465  active  clients  in 
Manhattan  North;  283  are  ARC  clients.  This 
means  that  while  ARC  has  a  capacity  of  108, 
it  actually  provides  services  for  283.  While 
these  figures  only  cover  a  single  period,  they 
are  consistent  for  the  entire  year." 

Despite  the  fact  that  ARC  provides  serv- 
ices to  more  addicts  that  it  is  contracted  to 
handle,  the  1975-76  budget  for  all  facilities 
which  was  ♦1.079,000  (a  $600,000  federal 
grant  plus  $479,000  for  the  128th  Street  facil- 
ity) was  reduced  by  $106,000  leaving  ARC 
with  an  operating  budget  of  $973,000  and  the 
possibility  of  more  cuts  when  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins  on  July  1. 

This  has  also  meant  the  loss  of  at  least  10 
of  ARC'S  67-member  staff  and  it  Is  likely  that 
eventually  more  staffers  will  be  laid  off. 

While  Allen  recognizes  the  severity  of  the 
city's  budget  crisis,  he  also  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  epidemic  proportions  of  the  drug 
problem  in  Harlem.  Assistant  Director  Rich- 
ard Feinster  approximates  the  number  of 
addicts  in  the  city  at  somewhere  near  75,000. 
"Half  of  the  addicts  in  treatment  are  in 
Central  Harlem,"  says  Feinster.  A  year  Eigo 
there  were  a  minimimci  of  15  'drug-free'  pro- 
grams in  that  same  area,  now  there  are  only 
three — ARC,  Exodus  House  and  Harlem  Con- 
frontation." 

"Which  would  be  cheaper?"  Allen  asks.  "To 
give  us  the  money  to  run  the  program  and 
to  help  addicts  get  Jobs  and  pay  taxes  and 
earn  $1,390,500  as  they  did  dvu-ing  the  1975- 
76  program  or  turn  them  into  the  streets 
where  they  earn  nothing  and  end  up  stealing. 

"We  have  the  lowest  cost  per  patient  in 
any  of  the  city's  drug  programs — $1,000 — 
much  lower  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
man  in  Jail  which  is  close  to  $30,000  annu- 
ally". 

Mr.  Allen's  fight,  he  maintains  is  not  only 
with  shrinking  budgets  but  with  also  trying 
to  educate  the  "good"  people  of  Harlem  that 
the  fight  to  combat  drug  addiction  is  every- 
one's problem.  "There  are  a  lot  of  older 
people  who  say  'I'm  not  addicted,  so  I'm  al- 
right' but  they  should  ask  themselves  if  so 
many  young  are  being  killed  by  drugs  who 
will  follow  them.  We  can't  afford  the  luxury 
of  saying  that  any  Black  person  should  die 
because  we  can't  afford  to  lose  even  one." 

Ms.  Jackson,  a  petite  but  energetic  young 
woman  echoes  the  sentiment  of  Allen  in  her 
fervent  desire  to  see  the  program  continue. 
■Some  people  try  to  make  re-habllitatlon  a 
money-making  thing  and  that's  sick.  Not 
only  ARC.  but  the  whole  community  needs 
to  be  saved.  What  will  we  do  if  Sydenham 
closes  or  the  community  colleges  close  or 
other  organizations  like  the  Fortune  Society 
are  forced  to  close?" 

For  Ms.  Jackson,  the  horrors  of  drug  ad- 
diction have  touched  close  to  home.  When 
remembering  a  nephew  who  nearly  died  from 
a  drug  overdose,  she  says  quietly.  "It  might 
not  have  meant  anything  to  the  world,  if 
he  died,  but  It  meant  something  to  me." 

All  the  staff  agrees  that  cutbacks  in  serv- 
ice will  be  the  last  resort  for  ARC,  which  last 
year  serviced  3,822  participants  (914  residen- 
iial  participants,  1.151  out- of -residence  par- 
ticipants in  the  "day  care"  program  and 
1.754  active  addicts,  detoxified  former  ad- 
dicts and  individuals  with  serious  drvig  and 
non-drug  related  problems  who  were  pro- 
\ided  service  on  a  short-term  basis. 

The  residents  of  the  Park  Avenue  building 
are  for  the  most  part.  Black,  male  and 
young — 22  being  the  median  age.  Of  the 
center's  360  residents  17  percent  .»re  female. 
Allen  points  out  that  "women  are  less  likely 
to  come  Into  the  program  becatise  money  to 
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support  their  drug  bablt  is  more  readily 
available.  Secondly,  women  are  more  reluc- 
tant to  leave  their  children  In  the  care  of  a 
social  service  agency  for  fear  that  they  will 
have  trouble  getting  the  children  back."  Al- 
len thinks  the  fear  is  not  entirely  tmjusti- 
fied. 

He  believes  that  "we  need  much  more  re- 
search to  determine  why  women  don't  come 
into  drug  programs  in  larger  numbers  and 
perhaps  then  we  can  begin  to  recruit  more 
women." 

Allen  vows  that  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide services  to  Harlem  drug  addicts  because 
the  need  Ls  so  great.  "I  take  cast  out  parts, 
put  them  together  and  make  people — that's 
why  I'm  trying  to  survive." 
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HEARINGS  ON   H.R.    12039, 
NOTIFICATION  BILL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  is 
holding  hearings  on  H.R.  12039,  H.R. 
169,  and  H.R.  13192.  These  bills  would 
amend  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
qutre  that  the  subjects  of  such  illegal 
activities  as  the  FBI's  COINTELPRO, 
the  CIA's  CHAOS  program,  CIA  and 
FBI  mail  openings  and  burglarie.«;.  and 
the  IRS  special  service  staff,  be  notified 
tha*.  they  were  subjects,  inforaaed  of 
their  rights  under  the  Privacy  Act  and 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
afforded  the  option  of  having  the  im- 
properly compiled  flies  destroyed. 

Our  first  hearing  on  this  legislation 
was  held  on  April  28,  with  CIA  Director 
George  Bush  and  representatives  of  the 
Justice  Department  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses. The  second  hearing  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  announced.  At  that  time,  we 
expect  to  hear  from  IRS  Commissioner 
Donald  Alexander  and  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

My  opening  statement  at  the  April  28 
hearing  follows: 

sfatement  of  representative 
Bella  S.  Abzug 

The  Subcommittee  today  begins  consid- 
eration of  an  extremely  timely  and  impor- 
tant subject — the  rights  of  Individuals  who 
were  subjected  to  siu-velUance  and  harass- 
ment l)v  programs  such  as  the  FBI's 
COINTELPRO  and  the  CIA's  CHAOS.  We 
have  before  us  HR.  169  and  H.R.  12039. 
which  would  require  that  all  who  were  ob- 
jects or  subjects  of  svich  programs  be  pro- 
vided with  notice  that  the  government  .main- 
tains files  on  them  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  have  such  files  destroyed. 

Related  to  this  matter,  and  another  suij- 
ject  of  these  hearings,  is  the  impending 
resumption  by  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
tlieir  programs  of  destruction  of  documents. 
We  are  frankly  concerned  that  before  Con- 
gress can  act  on  H.R.  169  and  H.R.  12039— 
the  bills  before  us  which  would  require  noti- 
fication— the  agencies  may  dispose  of  the 
evidence  of  past  ^^TonEdoing.  Several  agen- 
cies have  indicated  their  strong  desire  to 
vesimie  destruction  of  documents  now  that 
the  Pil:e  and  Church  Committees  have  re- 
ported. We  have  asked  them  to  desist,  at 
least  until  Congress  can  act  on  this  or  simi- 


lar legislation  to  notify  the  victims  of  Im- 
proper activities. 

It  Is  now  OMnmon  knowledge  that  th« 
FBI  and  CIA.  among  other  agencies,  have  In 
the  past  three  decades  engaged  In  many 
Improper  or  Illegal  Interferences  with  the 
rights  of  innocent  Individuals  who  were 
merely  exercising  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Constitution.  These  Invasions 
took  several  forms,  from  illegal  mall  c^>en- 
ings  and  burglaries  to  elaborate  programs 
of  harassment  and  disruption  such  as  the 
Special  Service  Section  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  the  FBI's  COINTELPRO,  to  the  moni- 
toring of  International  cable  traffic,  to  ex- 
tensive programs  of  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination such  as  the  CIA's  CH.'VOS 
program. 

The  bills  to  be  considered  today  would 
require  that  every  person  and  organization 
who  Is  named  in  an  index  or  the  subject  of 
a  file  concerning  any  of  these  programs  and 
certain  other  activities  such  as  illegal  wire- 
taps, mall  opening  or  break-ins — that  every 
such  person  or  organization  be  Informed  that 
there  is  a  file  or  reference  to  him  or  her,  that 
he  or  she  has  certain  rights  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  the  Privacy 
Act,  and  that  he  or  she  has  a  right  to  have 
expimged  such  files  or  references  which  vio- 
late the  Privacy  Act.  I  stress  "every"  be- 
cause it  appears  to  me  that  the  program  of 
notification  to  the  victims  of  COINTELPRO 
recently  announced  by  Attorney  General 
Levi  Is  far  too  narrow  In  scope  and  purpose. 
I  hope  the  Justice  Department  witnesses 
here  today  will  address  themselves  to  this 
concern  and  to  the  other  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed  regarding  their  very 
limited  notice  program. 

Before  discussing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  programs  and  activities  which  fall  un- 
der H.R.  169  and  H.R.  12039,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  we  do  not  view  these  bills  as 
finished  legislation.  The  purposes  of  hear- 
ings such  as  this  one  is  to  ascertain  whether 
legislation  should  be  amended.  It  may  be 
necessary,  for  example,  to  expand  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  covered  by  the  bills  to 
include  forma  of  harassment  and  Interfer- 
ence with  Individual  rights  not  covered  by 
arbitrary  program  designations  such  as 
"COINTELPRO'  or  "CHAOS.  "  For  example, 
the  CIA's  CHAOS  program,  which  we  will 
discuss  shortly  with  CIA  Director  Bush,  did 
not  Include  all  CIA  programs  directed 
against  domestic  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. In  addition  to  CHAOS,  the  CIA  con- 
ducted a  program  monitoring  dissent  on  U.S. 
campuses,  and  infiltrated  organizations  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  such  as  the 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Washington 
Peace  Center,  CORE,  the  American  Himianlst 
Society  and  the  Washington  Ethical  Society. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  objects  of  these  pro- 
grams or  Incidents  of  surveillance  should  not 
be  given  notice  as  well  as  the  victims  of 
CHAOS.  In  the  FBI  area,  the  notorious  FBI 
program  of  harassment  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  not  considered 
to  be  part  of  COINTELPRO.  Also,  FBI  pro- 
grams directed  against  such  targets  as  cer- 
tain American  Indian  groups,  certain  peace 
groups  and  organizations  such  as  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  were  not  technically 
COINTELPRO,  yet  the  victims  of  these  ac- 
tivities deserve  to  be  given  notice  of  Im- 
proper Investigations  and  harassment.  In 
addition,  certain  fOTms  of  intensive  Investi- 
gation, pretext  contracts,  the  use  of  the 
grand  Jury  to  harass  and  other  forms  of  sur- 
veillance may  be  proper  subjects  of  the  bills 
before  us. 

Our  concern  here,  by  the  way,  is  not  to 
interfere  with  any  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment or  foreign  Intelligence  activity  of  the 
agencies,  but  solely  to  require  that  the  do- 
mestic subjects  of  unlawful  programs  and 
activities  be  notified  and  be  Informed  at 
their  rights  imder  the  law. 
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Before  hearing  from  ovir  witnesses  I  want 
to  set  forth  a  brief  outline  of  the  activities 
and  programs  covered  by  the  bills  before  us. 
They  would  require  notice  to  all  who  were 
subjected  to  the  following  activities: 

Mail  openings.  For  over  twenty  years,  the 
CIA  engaged  In  a  massive  program  of  clearly 
illegal  mall  openings.  Literally  millions  of 
envel(q>es  were  photographed  or  copied  and 
the  contents  of  215,820  letters  were  read  and 
distributed  to  units  within  CIA  and  to  other 
agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  Although  various 
CIA  and  FBI  watch  lists  were  utilized,  mail 
openings  were  not  confined  to  those  on  the 
lists.  Many  innocent  people,  myself  included, 
were  subjected  to  this  invasion  of  privacy 
when  they  had  neither  committed  nor  v.ere 
suspected  of  conunlttlng  any  crime.  We 
would  require  that  all  those  whose  mail  was 
opened  be  given  notice  of  that  fact  and  an 
opportunity  to  obtahi  their  files. 

Burglaries.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  tlie 
Congress  has  never  been  fully  apprised  of 
the  extent  of  illegal  burglaries,  or  "black 
bag  Jobs",  committed  by  the  Intelligence 
agencies  against  domestic  targets.  In  fact, 
recent  events  make  it  clear  that  even  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  extent  of  these  activities.  In  a  civil  case 
involving  92  burglaries  of  the  offices  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  in  New  York  City, 
the  FBI  is  said  to  have  vrtthheld  dlsclosiwe 
of  the  number  of,  and  responsibility  for 
these  burglaries  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyers  defending  the  case.  At  least, 
that  is  what  the  Justice  Department  lawyers 
claim.  While  we  may  not  know  the  exact 
number  of  these  illegal  entries,  we  do  know 
that  both  CIA  and  FBI  has  engaged  in  Ulegal 
burglaries  in  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

Warrantless  Surveillance.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  warrantless  surveillance 
is  unconstitutional  where  the  object  of  the 
surveillance  is  not  a  foreign  power  or  its 
agent.  We  now  know  that  the  FBI  has  con- 
ductsd  a  large  ntmaber  of  wiretaps  where  the 
object  of  the  tap  was  not  a  foreign  power  or 
Its  agents.  In  fact,  the  objects  of  the  famous 
"Kissinger  taps"  were  restricted  to  newsmen 
and  former  employees  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Cotmcil.  Again,  we  would  require  that 
all  those  who  were  subjected  to  nonconsen- 
sual, warrantless  wiretajw  be  given  notice. 

Monitoring  of  International  Communica- 
tions. This  Subcommittee  has  recently  heard 
testimony  about  how  the  domestic  cable 
companies  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
FBI  and  the  National  Security  Agency  for 
almost  30  years  In  monitoring  all  cable  traf- 
fic between  this  country  and  abroad.  Again, 
a  large  net  vras  used  to  gather  everything, 
whether  involving  a  proper  object  of  scru- 
tiny or  your  grandmother's  letter  containing 
family  gossip. 

The  bills  before  us  also  cover  three  major 
programs — CIA's  CHAOS.  FBI's  COINTEL 
PRO  and  the  Special  Service  Section  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

CHAOS.  This  CIA  program,  which  began 
as  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  any  foreign  con- 
nections with  domestic  dissident  events, 
evolved  into  a  massive  collection  of  data  on 
American  citizens  and  organizations.  The 
Rockefeller  Report  found  that  "The  names 
of  all  persons  mentioned  in  Intelligence 
source  reports  received  by  Operation  CHAOS 
were  computer-indexed.  .  .  .  Eventually,  ap- 
proximately 300,000  names  of  American  citi- 
zens and  organizations  were  thus  stored  in 
the  CHAOS  computer  system."  CHAOS  also 
maintained  files  on  nearly  1,000  organiza- 
tions. Including  stich  "dangeroiis"  elements 
as  the  "Women's  Liberation  Movement," 
"Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  'V^iet- 
nam,"  the  "National  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam"  and  the 
"Women's  Strike  for  Peace."  The  Rocke- 
feller Report  suggests  that  these  files  be  de- 
stroyed. I  agree,  but  not  before  the  subjects 
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of  the  file  are  nxade  aware  of  the  way  their  I 
government  spied  on  them. 

COINTELPRO.  From  1956  to  1971,  when  it 
is  claimed  the  program  terminated,  the  FBI 
engaged  In  a  "Oounterlntelllgence  Program" 
targeted  against  at  least  five  domestic  groups. 
These  targets  named  by  the  FBI  as  "white 
hate  groups"  and  "black  hate  groups"  and 
the  new  left,  among  others,  were  not  neces- 
sarily "hate"  groups.  An  organization  such 
as  the  Southern  Cliristlan  Leadership  Con- 
ference (one  of  the  "black  hate  groups") 
should  not  be  included  under  the  rubric  . 
given  it  by  the  FBI,  and  there  are  other 
examples  of  the  FBI  designating  a  domestic 
dissident  organization  as  a  "hate"  group  and 
target  of  disruption  when  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  dissident  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  programs  against  these  groups 
were  harassment,  interference  and  intimida- 
tion. The  tactics  used  included  dissemina- 
tion of  anonymous  and  false  information, 
establishing  sham  organizations  for  disrup- 
tive purposes,  interfering  with  political  and 
economic  relationships,  and  a  variety  of 
shocking  activities  against  irmocent  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Attorney  General  recently  announced 
a  very  limited  program  of  notifying  victims 
of  COINTELPRO,  and  we  will  want  to  discuss 
that  program  with  the  Justice  Department  ^ 
witnesses  here  today.  My  Initial  impression 
is  that  the  Justice  Department  program  does 
not  nearly  go  far  enough.  I  am  informed  that 
only  a  few  hundred  of  the  thousands  of 
people  and  organizations  who  were  harassed 
by  the  FBI  will  be  given  notice  and  then  the 
notice  to  be  given  hardly  suffices  to  give  the 
victim  sufficient  information  about  his  or 
her  rights  under  law. 

The  Special  Service  Section  of  Internal 
Revenue.  This  unit  focused  on  "ideological, 
militant,  subversive,  radical,  and  similar  type 
organizations."  By  1973,  there  was  a  total  of 
11.458  SSS  files  on  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. These  files  were  often  opened  at  fhe 
instigation  of  the  FBI,  information  from  tax 
returns  was  supplied  to  the  FBI,  and  the 
program  was  undoubtedly  used  for  harass- 
ing tax  audits.  We  will  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject in  detail  when  IRS  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander appears  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
May  11. 

The  principal  bill  before  us,  H.R.  12039, 
would  amend  the  Privacy  Act  of  1976  to  re- 
quire that  the  subjects  of  every  one  ot  the 
programs  listed  here  and  the  persons  against 
whom  the  tactics  In  question  were  employed 
would  be  notified  and  given  the  right  to 
expunge  their  files. 

The  Privacy  Act  presently  requires  that  no 
Federal  agency  may  maintain  files  on  Indi- 
viduals which  are  not  accurate,  relevant, 
timely  and  complete.  Also,  no  agency  may 
maintain  records  describing  how  any  indi- 
vidual exercises  First  Amendment  rights. 
These  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  recently 
utilized  in  the  expungement  of  the  content 
of  the  taps  and  siu-veillance  conducted 
against  the  Columnist  Joseph  Kraft.  But 
thousands  of  other  Americans  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Improperly  gathered  materials  about 
which  they  are  unaware.  The  bills  under 
consideration  here  would  provide  that  notice 
and  would  make  clear  that  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  have  improp>cr  records 
expunged. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  recommended  that  certain  im- 
properly gathered  files,  such  as  the  CHAOS 
files,  be  destroyed,  and  other  agencies  are 
anxious  to  destroy  records  which  should  not 
have  been  collected  in  the  first  place.  It 
might  therefore  be  asked:  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  bills? 

Why  not  Just  let  us  get  rid  of  these  files 
and  be  done  with  the  past?  The  answer  is 
that  we  are  condemned  to  repeat  the  past 
imless  we  can  leai'n  from  It.  It  Is  necessary, 
though   perhaps   uncomfortable,   for   us   to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  the  principle  of  'multiple  use'  of  the 
forest — that — specialization — in  some 
cases) — would  certainly  not  help  toward 
reaching  the  desired  goal  of  deriving  the 
maximum  yield  from  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole." 

Here  we  are  today,  still  trying  to  pre- 
serve and  enforce  the  term  "multiple 
use."  I  do  believe  it  is  time  for  the  laws 
to  be  strengthened,  the  guidelines  clari- 
fied. Othewise,  in  another  5  or  10 
years  we  will  be  standing  here,  debating 
the  need  for  stronger  guidelines  to  safe- 
guard multiple  uses  and  wondering  why 
our  national  forests  cannot  adequately 
regenerate  to  produce  our  needed  timber 
supply.  Our  national  forest  resource  base 
continues  to  be  sorely  beleaguered  while 
we  ponder  the  wisdom  of  restrictions  on 
timber  management  abuses. 

I  include  the  statement  of  Mr.  McArdle 
in  the  Record.  I  uige  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  for  it  will  quickly  point  out  the 
issues  that  after  all  these  years  continue 
to  remain  so  pressingly  before  us: 
The  CoNCErT  of  Multiple  Use  of  Fobest  and 

Associated  Lands — Its  Values  and  Limita- 

TIONS 

(By  Richard  E.  McArdle) 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  first 
general  session  of  the  PLCth  World  Forestry 
Congress.  My  subject  is  the  same  as  the 
theme  of  the  Congress — the  mulllple  u.se  of 
forest  land.s.  This  theme  Is  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  Fourth  World  Forestry  Con- 
gress at  Dehra  Dxin  in  1954.  There  the  theme 
was  the  role  of  forested  areas  in  the  land 
economy  and  economic  development  of  a 
country. 

In  reporting  on  the  Fourth  World  Forestry 
Congress,  the  FAO  sj.id:  "There  are  few 
countries  in  which  production  In  the  forest 
is  limited  to  timber  alone.  It  is  in  fact  by  no 
means  certain  that  specialized  single-pur- 
pose land  use,  particularly  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Is  ideal.  In  some  social  and  economic 
environments,  siich  specialization  wovild  cer- 
tainly not  help  towards  reaching  the  desired 
goal  of  deriving  the  maximum  yield  from  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  This  the  Congress  Implicitly  recog- 
nized by  accepting  the  principle  of  'niuUlple 
use'  of  the  forest." 

•Multiple  use  "  is  a  familial-  term  to  forest- 
ers of  the  United  States.  Its  meaning  was 
symbolized  on  this  stage  in  the  opening 
pageant  yesterday.  Pictured  were  the  five  ma- 
jor uses  of  forest  land — for  wood  production, 
use  as  watersheds,  grazing  by  domestic  live- 
stock, the  forest  as  habitat  for  wild  game 
and  fish,  and  use  of  the  forest  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

Although  •multiple  use"  may  not  be  a  cus- 
tomary term  everywhere,  the  practice  of 
multiple  use  has  been  long  established  in 
some  intensively  managed  forests  of  other 
countries.  Later  in  this  Congress  you  will 
hear  papers  reviewing  multiple  use  here  and 
in  other  countries  and  in  various  kinds  of 
ownerships.  Some  of  the  Congress  tours  will 
enable  you  to  observe  the  practice  of  multi- 
ple use  on  forest  lands  in  the  United  States. 

As  FAO  noted,  management  of  land  to 
serve  as  many  uses  as  possible  Is  everywhere 
becoming  more  essential.  When  there  is 
abundance  of  natural  resources  and  few  peo- 
ple, there  is  little  need  for  multiple-purpose 
land  use.  But  when  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  people  must  rely  on  an  unchanging  or 
diminishing  resource  base,  they  mu.st  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  resources  they 
have.  Multiple  use  of  renewable  land  re- 
sources thus  is  a  necessity  born  of  scarcity 
of  resources  and  abundance  of  people  who 
n<»ed  the.^e  resources. 

Competition  for  the  use  of  land  Is  growing 
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throughout  the  world.  This  competition  will 
not  decrease  but  will  Increase  as  world  pop- 
ulations increase.  World  population  is  now 
about  3  billion  persons.  It  has  increased  as 
much  in  the  last  two  decsuies  as  was  the  total 
growth  of  population  up  to  the  year  1750. 
In  1800  my  own  country  had  5  million  peo- 
ple. One  hundred  years  later  we  had  76  mil- 
lion. In  the  next  50  years  our  population 
doubled.  The  census  now  being  made  in  the 
United  States  indicates  an  increase  in  our 
population  from  5  million  to  180  million  peo- 
ple in  160  years.  And  U.S.  population  is  ex- 
pected to  nearly  double  again  by  the  end  of 
this  century. 

It  win  not  surprise  you  who  come  from 
older  countries  to  hear  that  In  the  U.S.A. 
we  are  now  feeling  the  impact  of  a  dynamic 
population  gi'owth  on  a  static  land  ba.se. 
Older  countries  already  have  had  this  experi- 
ence. A  few  countries  represented  here  today 
still  have  abundant  natural  resources,  more 
than  adequate  for  their  present  populations. 
Inevitably,  however,  as  their  populations  in- 
crease, their  need  for  resourcs  will  Increase, 
and  competition  for  the  use  of  land  in  those 
countries  will  become  more  Intense. 

Ab  the  people  of  the  world  become  city 
dwellers,  they  tend  to  lose  sight  of  their  de- 
pendence on  natural  resources.  Most  of  the.'je 
are  products  of  the  land.  My  forefathers  and 
yours  lived  close  to  the  land.  They  knew  their 
dependence  on  the  land  for  food,  for  cloth- 
ing, for  shelter,  and  for  fuel  to  warm  the 
shelter. 

To  these  basic  necessities  of  life  we  must 
add  today  our  dependence  on  natural  re- 
sources for  all  the  raw  materials  of  Indttstry. 
The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of 
man's  competition  for  land,  of  man's  strug- 
gle to  obtain  adequate  natural  resources — 
and  of  man's  o\  erutilization  of  resources. 

I  realize  that  these  are  facts  well  known  to 
this  audience.  Foresters  are  trained  to  take  a 
long  look  ahead.  We  also  are  required  to  live 
close  to  the  land.  Thus  we  understand  the 
dependence  of  people  on  natural  resources 
produced  by  the  land.  We  ai-e  aware,  too,  that 
our  stewardship  of  a  large  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  imposes  upon  us  great  responsibility 
to  obtain  full  productivity  of  these  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow  man,  whom  we  serve. 
This  is  why  we,  the  foresters  of  many  na- 
tions, propose  to  dedicate  our  discussions  at 
this  Congress  to  .sharing  our  knowledge  and 
experience  so  that  we  may  improve  policies 
and  practices  relating  to  wise  use  of  forest 
lands. 

The  wise  use  of  forest  lands,  however,  can- 
not be  considered  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible yield  of  all  the  products  and  services 
that  forest  land  provides  for  people. 

In  past  years  many  of  us  have  thought  that 
we  had  enough  land  hi  forest  in  the  USA  to 
meet  all  foreseeable  needs  for  wood  and  other 
products  and  services  of  forest  lands.  Today 
we  are  not  so  sure.  We  think  our  earlier 
estimates  were  too  conservative.  We  are  now 
genuinely  concerned.  Much  forest  laud  is 
being  taken  for  other  uses.  Competition  for 
laud  is  becoming  intense  in  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  wherever  you  may  travel  in 
this  country  you  will  see  great  expansion  of 
urban  areas.  This  is  taking  land  which  here- 
tofore was  Included  in  our  estimates  of  avail- 
able forest  area. 

Superhighways,  new  airports,  transmission 
luies  for  electrical  power,  oil,  and  natural  gas, 
and  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs  are 
taking  many  millions  of  acres  of  forest  laud. 
f\)rest  land  will  continue  to  be  taken  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

Large  pressures  are  developing  to  set  aside 
additional  forest  lands  exclusively  for  rec- 
reational use.  Conversion  of  land  from  forest 
to  food  production,  inevitable  in  the  next  few 
decades,  will  include  substantial  portions  of 
our  most  productive  forest  land. 
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The  diversion  of  foi-est  lands  to  other  pur- 
poses could.  In  another  40  years,  total  about 
one-fourth  of  the  present  U.S.  commercial 
forest  land  area,  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
our  timber-growing  capacity. 

I  do  not  condenui  single  use,  primary  use, 
one-purpose  use,  or  exclusive  use  of  land  for 
one  major  purpose  by  whatever  name  may  be 
applied.  Some  of  these  individual  uses  are 
as  essential  for  the  benefit  of  people  as  Is 
the  use  of  forest  land  for  multiple  purposes. 
For  some  purposes,  superhighways,  for  exam- 
ple, the  land  obviously  tnust  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  that  use.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  make  such  land  serve  more  than 
that  one  purpose. 

The  consequences,  however,  of  large-scale 
diversion  of  forest  land  to  slngle-tise  pur- 
poses are  now  so  serious  In  the  United  States 
as  t.o  Justify  careful  consideration.  Every  acre 
of  forest  land  diverted  to  nonforest  use  adds 
to  the  lands  remaining  in  forest  an  addition- 
al burden  of  productivity.  By  the  end  of  this 
century,  ar  short  40  years  away,  need  for  wood 
in  the  U.S.  will  be  double  our  requirements 
today.  We  wm  be  hard-pressed  to  meet  future 
wood  requirements  even  If  no  more  of  our 
present  forest  land  Is  diverted  to  other  uses. 

In  addition  to  meeting  greatly  expanded 
requirements  for  wood  production,  forest 
laud  management  in  the  United  States  faces 
greatly  increased  demands  for  the  other 
products  and  services  which  forests  provide. 
For  example,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  water  of  the  Western 
United  States  originates  on  the  national  for- 
ests, although  these  publicly  owned  forests 
comprise  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  In 
this  part  of  our  country.  Maintenance  of  a 
forest  cover  on  this  land  protects  water  qual- 
ity. Protection  alone,  however,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  large  Increases  in  quantity  of  water 
needed  by  greatly  increased  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, by  agriculture,  and  by  industry.  These 
requirements  have  doubled  in  the  last  20 
years  and  are  expected  to  double  again  In 
another  18.  To  increase  wp.ter  yield,  manipu- 
lation of  the  forest  cover  is  essential.  If  your 
tours  take  you  to  some  of  our  experimental 
forests,  you  will  see  how  the  methods  used 
in  timber  harvesting  can  serve  also  to  in- 
crease water  yield. 

Many  coniferous  U.S.  forests  and  Inter- 
mingled grasslands  are  used  for  grazing  of 
domestic  livestock.  In  this  country,  as  in 
yours,  forests  also  provide  the  habitat  for 
many  kinds  of  wild  game.  These  uses  are 
increasing. 

Recreational  use  of  national  forests  has 
tripled  in  the  past  12  years. 

Use  of  forest  land  for  these  several  pur- 
poses Is  nothing  new.  In  every  country  and 
for  centuries,  forest  land  has  been  so  used. 

What  is  new  Is  the  rapidly  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  apply  multiple-use  man- 
agement more  widely  and  more  Intensively. 
This  comes  not  only  from  the  obvious  need 
to  make  forest  lands  more  fully  useful  to  the 
people  but  also  to  lessen  the  pressures  to 
divert  forest  lands  from  a  combination  of 
uses  to  some  one  exclusive  use.  In  most  In- 
stances forest  land  is  not  fully  serving  the 
people  if  used  exclusively  for  a  purpose 
which  could  also  be  achieved  in  combination 
with  several  other  uses. 

Multiple  use  of  forest  lands  In  the  United 
States  did  not  spring  Into  full  flower  over- 
night. While  the  term  has  become  common- 
place only  In  the  last  two  decades,  the  prac- 
tice of  multiple  use  in  the  United  States 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  national  for- 
ests more  than  half  a  century  ago.  National- 
forest  policies  from  the  very  first  have  em- 
phasized resource  use.  The  first  Forest  Serv- 
ice manual,  significantly  termed  the  "Use 
Book,"  recognized  a  multiplicity  of  uses. 
Even  before  this,  the  Forest  Service  had  been 
Instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  national-forest  land  was  t.o  he  devoted 


to  its  most  productive  use  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  that  all  of  the 
resources  were  for  use,  and  that  decisions 
would  always  be  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
in  the  long  run.  These  Instructions  have  con- 
stituted Forest  Service  doctrine  from  the 
beginning.  They  are  the  genesis  of  multiple 
use. 

Full  recognition  of  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple of  land  management  was  given  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  about  two 
months  ago.  The  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  directs 
that  the  renewable  resources  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  national  forests,  some  181  mil- 
lion acres,  shall  be  managed  for  sustained 
yield  and  multiple  use.  General  legislative 
authority  to  manage  these  public  properties 
for  use  of  their  watershed,  timber,  forage, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  wildlife  and  fish 
resources  was  provided  many  years  ago.  The 
significance  of  the  recent  legislative  enact- 
ment Is,  first,  legislative  recognition  of  mul- 
tiple-use and  sustained-yield  principles  of 
management:  second,  a  clear-cut  directive 
to  apply  these  principles  on  the  national 
forests  and  third,  naming  the  basic  renewable 
resources  for  which  the  national  forests  are 
established  and  administered  and  assuring 
them  equal  priority  under  law. 

Although  this  law  applies  to  only  one  class 
of  publicly  owned  lands,  the  principles  in- 
volved have  wider  application.  On  the  fed- 
erally owned  national  forests,  the  objective  Is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people.  On 
State  lands  the  objective  would  be  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 
On  privately  owned  lands,  the  objective 
would  be  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  owner. 
He  would  express  those  needs  in  whatever 
terms  he  might  choose.  These  private-owner 
criteria  usually  tend  to  be  economic  ones. 

The  act  spells  out  definitions  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  as  these  principles 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  national  forests. 
Since  the  general  objective  Is  to  manage 
these  lands  so  that  they  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  the  act  and  the 
accompanying  legislative  reports  require  that 
the  five  basic  renewable  resources  shall  be 
utilized  in  the  combination  that  will  best 
serve  the  people.  Emphasis  is  on  utilization, 
not  preservation. 

The  legislative  definition  requires  that 
management  decisions  are  to  be  based  on  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  resources  and 
not  necessarily  on  economic  factors  only. 
Intangible  valvies  which  are  dlflBcult  to  ex- 
press accurately  in  monetary  terms  also  are 
to  be  considered.  The  definition  does  not 
require  maximum  production  for  all  res- 
ources for  any  one  resource. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  act  directs 
tl  at  in  making  application  of  the  principle 
of  multiple  use  to  a  specific  area,  equal  con- 
sideration Is  to  be  given  all  of  the  various 
renewable  resource  uses,  but  this  does  not 
mean  tislng  every  acre  for  all  of  the  various 
uses.  Some  areas  will  be  managed  for  less 
than  all  uses,  but  multiple-use  management 
requires  that  there  be  more  than  two  uses. 

An  essential  of  multiple  use  is  positive, 
affirmative  management  of  the  several  uses 
involved.  Haphazard  occurrence  of  these  uses 
on  some  particular  tract  of  land  doe-s  not  con- 
stitute multiple-use  management.  Multiple 
use  is  not  a  passive  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, It  is  the  deliberate  and  carefully 
planned  integration  of  various  uses  so  as  to 
interfere  with  each  other  ais  little  as  possible 
and  to  supplement  each  other  as  much  as 
possible.  Multiple  use  is  by  no  means  an  as- 
semblage of  single  uses.  It  requires  con- 
scious, coordinated  management  of  the  vari- 
ous renewable  resources,  each  with  the  other, 
without  impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  land. 

Multiple  use  miLst  "oe  over  a  period  long 
enough  to  experience  the  4'ycle  of  the  sea- 


sons; that  Is,  a  year  or  more.  It  does  not  re- 
qiUre  that  all  uses  Involved  must  be  prac- 
ticed simultaneously  at  the  same  Instant. 

Size  of  area  Is  a  key  factor  in  multiple- 
use  management.  Application  must  be  to 
areas  large  enough  to  give  sufficient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform 
to  changing  needs  and  conditions.  On  the 
national  forests  we  normally  think  In  terns 
of  our  smallest  administrative  units,  which 
at  present  average  about  200.000  acres.  On 
large  private  holdings  similar  acreage  mighi. 
be  applicable,  but  for  small  private  owner- 
ships the  unit  areas  would,  of  course,  be 
much  smaller.  They  might  be  rs  small  as  4(1 
acres. 

Multiple-use  management  of  the  renewable 
surface  resources  obviously  requires  control 
of  all  uses  on  the  same  land  by  one  authority 
Such  management  is  not  passible  if  several 
coordinate  authorities  are  each  trying  to  di- 
rect different  uses  on  the  same  laud.  Central 
decision  making  is  a  prerequisite. 

In  brief,  multiple-use  management  as  we 
practice  it  on  the  national  forests  require-, 
us  to  consider  all  of  the  five  basic  renewable- 
resources,  although  on  any  specific  area  w^ 
may  not  have  all  of  them  in  operation  at  any 
one  time.  It  obliges  us  to  coordinate  these 
various  tises  even  though  doing  this  results 
in  less  than  fullest  possible  productivity  of 
some  uses.  TTie  requirement  for  sustained 
yield  applies  to  all  renewable  resources  and  is 
aimed  both  at  getting  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity and  at  preventing  overuse  of  any  re- 
source or  impairment  of  productivity  of  the 
land. 

Multiple  use  is  not  a  panacea.  It  has  Uml- 
tatlons,  but  it  also  has  overriding  advan- 
tages. I  am  convinced  of  the  distinct  advan- 
tages of  applying  multiple-use  management 
to  the  great  bulk  ol  our  forest  land. 

First  of  all,  multiple  use  helps  to  over- 
come problems  of  scarcity.  It  tends  to  reduca 
or  resolve  confilcts  of  Interest  and  competi- 
tion for  resources.  It  promotes  balance  in  re- 
source use.  It  Impedes  the  ascendancy  ol 
single-Interest  pressures.  Properly  applied, 
multiple  use  Involves  consideration  of  both 
esthetic  and  economic  criteria  In  arriving  at 
management  decisions.  It  offers  balance  be- 
tween materialistic  and  nonmaterlallstic 
values. 

Multiple  tise  properly  understood  and 
properly  applied  is  now,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  the  best  management  for  most  of  the 
publicly  owned  forest  lands  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  gradually  become  the  best 
management  for  many  of  the  large  private 
holdings.  It  will  always  have  less  applicability 
to  smaller  private  properties,  but  many  of 
these  owners  vrtll  In  time  find  It  to  their  own 
best  Interest  to  practice  some  degree  of 
multiple  use. 

Finally,  the  overwhelminsr  advantage  of 
multiple  use  is  that  through  it  foresters  ca;i 
make  forest  lands  contribute  their  utmost  to 
society.  The  basic  purpose  of  forest  conser- 
vation Is  a  social  one — to  satisfy  the  Intan- 
gible as  well  as  the  materialistic  needs  cf 
people.  In  this  way.  I  believe  foresters  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  human  better- 
ment and  perhaps  even  to  world  peace. 

And  now  a  closing  word  to  you  as  eminent 
leaders  in  a  respected  profession.  Multiple- 
use  forest  management  is  a  challenge  to 
foresters  to  broaden  their  vision.  We  must 
be  forest  land  managers  Instead  of  primarily 
timber  growers.  Tlie  thinking  of  foresters  is 
believed  to  be  preoccupied  with  timber  and 
dominated  by  silviculture.  To  some  extent 
this  criticism  is  justified.  But  multiple  use. 
when  properly  applied,  eliminates  this  bias. 
The  future  success  of  foresters  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  forestry  profession  to  the 
welfare  of  our  countries  may  depend  on  our 
response  to  the  need  for  a  balanced  use  of 
forest  land  resources.  May  we  now  and  al- 
ways perform  In  the  best  interest*  of  the 
countries  we  seri'e. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Building,  complete  with  a  watchtower,  a 
simulated  archeological  dig,  an  agri- 
cultural plot,  an  animal  area,  and  Uving 
quarters.  Students  of  Temple  Shaarey 
Zedek  Religious  School  have  built  an 
exhibit  showing  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem  the  Gold,  at  it  looked  2,500 
years  ago:  and  the  United  Junior  High 
School  of  Jewish  Studies  has  built  a 
model  of  the  Masada  rock  as  is  appears 
today,  and  as  it  appeared  in  tlie  final 
days  of  the  siege  cf  Palestine. 

Ismel  Expo  '76  is  the  culmination  of 
an  extensive  program  of  planning  and 
preparation  that  has  created  this  great 
tribute  to  Israel  and  her  people,  and  her 
rich  and  beautiful  heritage. 

I  congratulate  the  United  Jewi^ih  Fed- 
eration and  the  Jewish  Center  of 
Greater  Buffalo  for  this  great  accom-  V 
plishment,  and  trust  that  this  celebra- 
tion will  foster  an  even  greater  imder- 
standing  of  Judism  and  Israel  in  Buffalo 
and  western  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Recopd  the  names  of 
L^rael  Expo  '76's  exponents  as  of  April  1, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  this  celebration: 

Exponents  to  Date 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rubin  Garflnkel,  Mrs.  Jesse  A. 
Gerstenfeld,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralpb  Gervals,  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  Irwin  A.  Ginsberg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irwin  E. 
Ginsberg,  Mrs.  Susman  Ginsberg,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Alan  H.  Glaser,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Glick- 
man. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  GoldbsrE,  Dr.  &.  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Golden,  Dr.  tc  Mrs.  Al/en  L.  Goldfarb,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Harold  S.  Goldman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry 
Goldman,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Goldstein, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  N.  Goldstein,  Stuart  Gold- 
s'.eln  &  MjTa  Stuart. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nell  S.  Goodman,  Dick  &  Kathy 
Gordon.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Avrom  M.  Greenberg, 
Alan  &  Nancy  Gross,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  Gros3, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Grcssman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Arthur  Gunzberij,  Joan  &  Guy  Gunzberg. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  I^awreuce  Gunzberg,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Norman  Haber,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Halpern, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hayman,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Norman  Hellbrun,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  L. 
Herer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Hlnimel. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Hoffman,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
San/ord  R.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Henry  Holland,  Dr. 
&  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Horn,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Hurwitz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvln  M.  Hyman,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Max  M.  Hyman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jacob- 
witz. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Jacobs,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Max  Jacobs.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Jellinek, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Don  Joseph,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence 
D.  Joseph,  Shirley  &  Norm  Joseph,  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Jacobs,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Kahn. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Meyer  A.  Kahn,  Dr.  &  Milton  E. 

(As  appeared  in  AprU  1  is,sne  of  Federation  K^hn,  Hannah  &  Leonard  S.  Kaminker,  Mr. 

News)  &  Mrs.  Harry  Kaplan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  J. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sydney  Abzug.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Rich-  Kaplan,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  Katz,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

ard  Adler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Alexander,  Dr.  Edward  Kavinoky,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Klein, 

and  Mrs.  Marvin  L.  Amdur,  Esther  &  Richard  ^j^.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Klein,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kurt 

Amcnt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  Angert,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Klein,  Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Klopfer,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jacky 

Bernard  Anthone,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  Anthone.  Knopp.   Jr.,   Dr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Koren, 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Anthone,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Carl 
L.  Arbesman,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Ascher,  Mr. 
&.  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Baker.  Mrs.  Hertha  Ball. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  U.  Bauer,  Lorelei  &  Harvey  Bcnato- 
vlch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  Benderson. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  F.  Berg,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Herman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Biltekoff,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  BUtekoff,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ste- 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Robert  Koren,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irv- 
ing Korn,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Krasncr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Lansky,  Drs.  Yehuda  &• 
Yona  Laor,  Richard  &  Karen  Laub,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Louis  Lazar,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Leader,  Paul 
A.  Leff.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  G.  Lerman,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Irving  Lerner. 

Dottie  &  Les  Levin,  Pern  &  Joel  Levin,  Mr. 


yen  G.  Biltekoff.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Block,     g,  ^^^  Edwin  Levy.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Levy. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Blum.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  "fJ. 
Bock. 

Mr.  &  Mr.s.  I  eonard  J.  Brizdle,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Jerome  Brock,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  T.  Bronk, 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Brothman.  Mr.  Gerald  I. 
Brownrout,  Buffalo  Hebrew  School,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Louis  M.  Bunis,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maer  Buuis. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Burstein,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Carrel.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Chapin,  Mr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maiirice  Levy,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward 
Linder,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Linsky,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Fred  Lippa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Lippes,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack 
Lippes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rubin  Literman,  Donald 
&  Susan  Lubick,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Lustlg. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abe  Malslin,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
Manch,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  M.  Markel. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Markel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack 


&  Mrs.  Leo  Chapin,  Charlotte  &  Norman  Chas-     Mastman,  Mr.  &   Mrs.  Ira  J.  Melzer,  Mr.  & 


sin,  Dr.  &  Mr.5.  M.  Cheplove.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Chick,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  Cohen. 

Mr.  li  Mrs.  Irving  J.  Cohen,  Marcia  &  Harold 
Cohen,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  L.  Cohen,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
George  A.  Cohn,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Copley, 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Cotsen,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton J.  Crow,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Dautch. 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Darlich.  Dr.  Paul  &  Mary 
Lo\i  Davis.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Day.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Desmon.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene 
Dlmet,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  A.  Dopkins,  Mr. 
k  Mrs.  Marvin  T.  Dubin,  Em.inuel  Duke, 
Joseph  Y.  Dwoskin.  M.D. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Ehrenreich,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Raymond  Ehrenreich,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Ehrenreich.  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Harold  Ehrlich,  Dr.  & 
Mrs.   Barry   M.   Epstein.  Dr.  &   Mrs.   Michael 


Mrs.  Richard  J.  Melzer.  Albert  H.  &  Ruth 
Miller,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Mindell,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Julian  L.  S.  Morrison.  Mrs.  Lillian  K. 
Morrison. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Narins,  Mr.  &:  Mrs. 
Sanford  M.  Nobel,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sanford  I. 
Nusbaum.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Obletz.  Dr. 
&  Mrs.  Harold  K  Palanker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Pastor,  Haskel  &  Ida  Penn.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Edwin  Polokoff. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ardwin  Pcsner,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Gordon  L.  Rashman,  Sr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Reingold,  Dr.  *:  Mrs.  Meyer  Riwchun,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Roblin,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard 
Rochwarger,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Rosen, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  T.  Rosen. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mel  R.  Rosen,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph 


Felnberg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Fine.  Mr.  &     Rosenberg,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Rubenstein,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Peter  FleLschmann.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Saflr,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Avery  A.  Sand- 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Frank.  Mr.  &  Mrs.     berg,  Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Saperston,  Mr.  & 


Leonard  J.  Freed,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  S.  Freed- 
man,  Bernice  R.  Friedman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob 
Fruchtbaum,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Pudeman, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  B.  Gardner.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Msrvln  Gareleck. 


Mrs.  Howard  T.  Saperston,  Sr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Robert  Scheur. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  D.  SchuUer,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Russell  S.  Seldner,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
Seller,  Eugene  M.  &  Susan  W.  Betel,  Dr.  & 


Mrs.  Samuel  Sbatkln,  Don  &  Sandee  Shel- 
don, Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Shuman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Shuman. 

Pearl  &  Melvin  Slegel,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Roy 
Silvers,  Sandra  &  Vic  SUversteln.  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Edgar  Slotkln,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Mouchly  Small, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  Smukler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isa- 
dore  Snitzer,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Stacker. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Stelnhart,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Avrom  Sterman,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Sterman 
k  Family,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Jay  Stopper.  Mr. 
Jame3  I.  Stovroff,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  H. 
Stovroff,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sandford  B.  Sugarman, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Swados. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Swartz,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Alvln  Tabankln,  John  &  Joan  Tabor,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Maurice  S.  Tabor.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Telbel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Telbel, 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Traeger,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Cyrus  C.  Trossman. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Trossman,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Bernard  Tuchman,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  XJnher, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Victor,  Jr.,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Vogel,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Wag- 
ner, Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Warner,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Erwln  B.  Welnsteln. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Welnsteln,  Arnold 
&  Rita  Weiss,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  PhllUp  Wels,  Dr.  & 
Mrs.  Howard  Wlllnsky,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  M. 
Wlnnlck,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  D.  Wlsbaum, 
Edwin  &  Judith  Wolf,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 
Wolfe. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Tasgur,  Pearl  R.  Yel- 
len.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  A.  Tost,  Dr.  &  Mrs. 
Murray  A.  Yost,  Jr.,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  M.  Zeck- 
hauser.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  Zeplowltz,  Stan 
&  Terr!  Zlonts. 

COEPORATE  EXPONENTS 

Bells  Supermarket — WlUlamsvlUe.  Davis 
Electrical  Supply  Co.  Inc.,  DL  Skin  Care 
Products.  Inc..  The  Florlstry.  D.  Jacobson 
Sons,  Inc..  Joseph's  of  Delaware  Ave..  Inc., 
Llpsltz  Furs.  The  Joy  of  Travel.  Thorner- 
Sldney  Press,  William  M.  Weir  &  Co. 


RHODESIA  FACES  NEW  THREAT: 
MR.  KISSINGER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1976 

Ml-.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  perform- 
ance in  Africa  can  only  be  described  as 
disgusting.  Yesterday  he  pledged  Amer- 
ican assistance  in  toppling  the  Rhode- 
sian  Government,  a  longstanding  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  coup  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  have  long  wanted  to  desta- 
bilize the  situation  in  southern  Africa. 
They  have  encouraged  and  supplied  in- 
sui'gent  activities  in  and  around  Rho- 
desia. 

Now  the  United  States  apparently  will 
help  the  Soviets  overthrow  a  stable  and 
l)j:»<?Smer!can  government.  We  will  im- 
ios?  "unrelenting"  economic  pressure  to 
v.ii:c  out  an  area  of  Western  influence  in 
Africa. 

These  pressures  include  repealing  the 
B.vid  amendment,  which  allows  Amer- 
icans to  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 
The  metallurgical  grade  chrome  from 
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that  nation  is  vital  to  our  specialty  steel 
industry. 

Kissinger  also  promised  that  the 
United  States  would  undertake  economic 
aid  programs  for  countries  neighboring 
Rhodesia  which  enforce  sanctions  by 
closing  their  frontiers  and  sufi.er  eco- 
nomic hardship.  In  addition,  American 
citizens  will  be  advised  not  to  travel  to 
Rhodesia  and  citizens  there  will  be  urged 
to  leave.  Americans  will  be  told  they  will 
not  be  protected  in  the  event  of  war. 

What  could  Mr.  Kissinger  be  think- 
ing? What  is  the  administration  trying 
to  accomplish?  I  urge  President  Ford  to 
reverse  this  insane  policy,  a  policy  that 
does  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

Following  is  an  excellent  article  on 
Rhodesia  by  Milton  Friedman,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  3  edition  of  Newsweek. 

Rhodesia 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Of  the  49  countries  In  Africa,  fifteen  are 
under  direct  military  rule  and  29  have  one- 
party  civilian  governments.  Only  five  have 
multiparty  political  systems.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  visiting  two  of  these  five — the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  (the 
other  three,  for  Africa  buffs,  are  Botswana. 
Gambia  and  Mauritius).  If  this  way  of 
putting  It  produces  a  double  take,  that  U 
Its  purpose.  The  actual  situation  In  both 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  Is  very  different 
from  and-^,very  much  more  complex  than  the 
black-white  sterotypes  presented  by  both 
our  government  and  the  preos.  And  the  situ- 
ation In  Rhodesia  Is  very  different  from  that 
In  South  Africa. 

Neither  coxintry  is  an  Ideal  democracy — 
just  as  we  are  not.  Both  have  serious  racial 
problems — just  as  we  have.  Both  can  be 
Justly  criticized  for  not  moving  faster  to 
eliminate  discrimination — Just  as  we  can.  But 
both  provide  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
and  aflBuence  for  all  their  residents — black 
and  white — than  most  other  countries  of 
Africa.  Both  would  be  great  prizes  for  the  So- 
viets— and  our  official  policy  appears  well 
designed  to  assure  that  the  Soviets  succeed 
In  following  up  their  victory  In  Angola 
through  the  use  of  Cuban  troops  by  similar 
take-overs  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  recently  renewed  and 
strengthened  Its  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
The  U.S.  regrettably  concurred.  We  have, 
however,  had  enough  sense  to  continue  buy- 
ing chrome  from  Rhodesia  under  the  Byrd 
amendment,  rather  than,  as  we  did  for  a 
time.  In  effect  forcing  Rhodesia  to  sell  Its 
chrome  to  Russia  (also  technically  a  party 
to  the  sanctions)  which  promptly  sold  us 
chrome  at  double  the  price. 

THE    BACKGROUND 

Rhodesia  v.-as  opened  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  less  than  a  century  ago  by  British  pio- 
neers. Since  then,  Rhodesia  has  developed 
rapidly,  primarily  through  its  mineral  pro- 
duction— gold,  copper,  chrome  and  such — 
and  through  highly  productive  agriculture. 
In  the  past  two  decades  alone,  the  "African" 
(I.e.,  black)  population  has  more  than  dou- 
bled, to  6  million,  while  the  "European" 
population  (I.e..  white)  has  less  than  dou- 
bled, from  about  180,000  to  less  than  300,000. 

As  Rhodesia  has  developed,  more  and  more 
Africans  have  been  drawn  from  their  tradi- 
tional barter  economy  Into  the  modern  mar- 
ket sector.  For  example,  from  1958  to  1976. 
the  total  earnings  of  African  employees 
quadrupled.  whUe  those  of  Eiu-opean  em- 
ployees a  little  more  than  tripled.  Even  so. 
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perhaps  more  than  half  of  all  Africans  are 
still  living  In  the  traditional  subsistence 
sector. 

Europeans  have  a  much  higher  average  In- 
come than  Africans  In  the  market  sector — 
perhaps  In  the  ratio  of  as  much  as  10  to  I. 
But  Africans  In  the  market  sector  have  a 
much  higher  average  Income  than  their  fel- 
lows In  the  traditional  sector — In  about  the 
same  ratio.  Both  Europeans  and  Africans 
have  benefited  from  their  cooperation.  Mod- 
ern cities  like  Salisbury,  an  extensive  net- 
work of  roads  and  communications,  produc- 
tive farm  lands,  mines  and  Industrial 
works — aU  this  would  have  been  Impossible 
for  a  population  of  whites  that  even  today 
totals  fewer  than  300,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  knowledge,  skill  and  capital  pro- 
vided by  the  whites,  Rhodeslan  blacks  would 
today  be  many  fewer  and  far  poorer.  To 
Judge  from  the  crude  evidence  that  is  avail- 
able, the  Rhodeslan  blacks  In  the  modern, 
sector  enjoy  an  average  Income  that  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
aU  the  residents  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  ex- 
cluding only  South  Africa. 

RACE    RELATIONS 

The  relation  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks 
is  cpmplex:  a  large  dose  of  paternalism, 
social  separation,  discrimination  In  land 
ownership,  and  little  or  no  official  discrimi- 
nation In  other  respects.  In  particular,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  that  petty  apartheid — sep- 
arate post-office  entrances,  toilets,  and  the 
like — that  was  our  shame  in  the  South  end 
that  I  find  so  galling  In  South  Africa.  The 
education  of  the  blacks  has  been  proceeding 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today,  half  or  more  cf 
the  students  at  the  University  of  Hhodctia 
are  black. 

Guerrilla  warfare  from  oxitstde  and  Inside 
the  country  has  produced  a  reaction  by  the 
government  that  can  properly  be  described 
as  repressive.  But  the  provocation  has  clearly 
been  great  and  It  Is  Important  to  maintain  p 
sense  of  proportion.  More  than  half  the  de 
fense  forces  patrolling  the  borders  aie  black 
We  were  told  that  more  blacks  volunteer  for 
the  defense  forces  than  can  be  accepted.  Tl^e 
streets  of  Salisbury  give  a  visual  Impression 
of  a  black  sea  with  occasional  white  faces 
that  brings  to  life  and  gives  new  meaning  to 
the  20-to-l  numerical  p<^ulatlon  ratio.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  that  visual  im- 
pression with  any  widespread  oppression  or 
feelings  of  oppression  by  the  blacks.  If  that 
existed,  Rhodesia  could  not  easily  maintain 
such  internal  harmony  or  so  prosperous  an 
economy.  During  the  past  ten  years  of  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia  grew  In  real  terms  more 
rapidly  than  In  the  prior  ten  years — and  more 
rapidly  than  the  rest  of  Africa. 

" MAJORITY    RULE" 

The  external  pressures  against  Rhodesia 
arise  from  Its  unwillingness  to  grant  "major- 
ity rule"  within  a  definite  and  brief  time- 
table. Whatever  the  merits  or  dements  of 
"majority  rule"  as  an  abstract  principle,  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  on 
this  ground  is  a  striking  example  of  a  double 
standard.  The  other  former  African  colonies 
of  Britain  that  were  granted  Independence 
without  question  and  without  sanctions  do 
not  have  anything  approximating  what 
Americans  regard  as  majority  rule.  They 
have  minority  rule  by  a  black  elite  that  con- 
trols the  one  party  permitted  to  exist.  If  the 
elite  minority  In  Rhodesia  had  happened  to 
be  black  Instead  of  white,  Britain  would  have 
rushed  to  grant  them  Independence  and  pro- 
vide "development  assistance." 

"Majority  rule"  for  Rhodesia  today  Is  a 
euphemism  for  a  black-minority  government, 
which  would  almost  surely  mean  both  the 
eviction  or  exodus  of  most  of  the  whites  and 
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and  operator  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
office  of  the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee — NECLC — a  Com- 
munist Party  front;  Jimmie  Durham, 
United  Nations  representative  for  the 
International  Indian  Treaty  Council; 
Saralee  Hamilton,  American  Friends 
Sex'vice  Committee — AFSC — in  whose 
13th  and  Cherry  Street  offices  the  press 
conference  was  held;  Muhammad  Ken- 
yatta.  Black  Economic  Development 
Corporation — BEDC — and  Cora  Weiss,  a 
leader  of  Women  Stiike  for  Peace — 
WSP — Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned — 
CALC — the  FriendsLipment  project,  and 
other  organizations  who  has  been  active 
for  more  than  a  decade  in  causes  en- 
dorsed by  the  Soviet  Union's  World 
Peace  Council  and  the  CPUSA. 

At  the  press  conference,  Alfredo  Lo- 
pez, a  former  member  of  the  Trotskyist 
Commutiist  Socialist  Workers  Party  who 
still  maintains  good  relations  with  cer- 
tain SWP  leaders,  said: 

Wi?  are  doing  this  becaute  the  dcn-;on- 
stratlon  organized  by  ihe  US.  tjovernnient 
on  that  day  does  not  reflect  our  political 
views  and  we  intend  to  hold  an  event  that 
does.  For  u.s,  July  4th  signifies  a  str\iggle  for 
freedom  wh'ch  continues  to   thi<=  day. 

He  continued: 

We  cannot  participate  in  Prcsi.lent  ForJ's 
glorification  of  an  anti-colonial  revolution 
while  the  U  3.  goverrment  can-ie-;  out  colo- 
nialist and  imperla'.!'3t  policies  throtichout 
the  v.orli. 

In  addition  to  opposing  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  Lopez  .--.tated  that  t!ie  J4C  demon- 
strations will  focus  on  "the  economic 
sacrifices  forced  on  all  working  people, 
political  repression,  and  the  rampant 
racism  and  sexism  that  denies  equal  op- 
portunity to  blacks.  Third  World  people 
and  women. " 

Lopez  announced  that  th?  July  4th 
Coalition's  goal  is  to  have  some  60.000 
persons  participate  in  a  2-mile  march 
through  Philadelphia  to  a  rally  at  a  yet 
undecided  location.  While  this  figure  is 
less  Vnan  the  200,000  who  appeared  sev- 
eral times  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  anti- 
Vietnam  marches,  those  marches  in- 
cluded many  college  students  whose  ob- 
jection to  the  Vietnamese  conflict  was 
predicated  on  their  desire  to  avoid  mil- 
tary  service.  The  PSD-led  coalition  feels 
that  the  60,000  they  hope  to  have  in 
Philadelphia  will  be  at  a  much  higher 
political  level.  Lopez  stated  that  the 
J4C  demonstrators  would  "take  great 
pains  to  avoid  space  and  time  conflicts 
with  the  government  demonstrations." 

Attorney  David  Kairys  noted  that 
negotiations  with  Philadelphia  city  offi- 
cials were  continuing,  although  the  Coa- 
lition's first  choice  for  a  rally  site.  Lemon 
Hill  in  Fail-mount  Park,  has  been  re- 
jected. 

And  in  a  move  reminiscent  of  the  plan- 
ning which  preceded  the  1968  disrup- 
tions of  the  Democratic  Party  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  the  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
located  at  1427  Wahiut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19102  (215/563-3055)  has  now 
issued  an  offer  of  legal  assistance  to  July 
4  demonstrators. 
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Tlie  NLG  document  states: 

The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  Is  planning  on  providing  emer- 
gency legal  service  to  the  various  groups  and 
individuals  who  will  be  demonstrating  In 
Philadelphia  this  simimer.  This  will  include 
helping  to  secure  parade  permits,  fighting 
injunctions  against  demonstrations,  counsel- 
ing groups  on  First  Amendment  rights  and 
providing  legal  observers  for  demonstrations 
and  lawyers  for  emergency  situations. 

Any  group  planning  on  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia this  summer  should  notify  the  Guild 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  it  can  estlma^ 
the  dimensions  of  the  legal  assistance  neces- 
sary and  can  contact  groups  planning  to  par- 
ticipate. 

J4C  national  coordinator  Lopez  has 
been  touring  the  country  developing  sup- 
port for  the  demonstrations.  The  J4C's 
Chicago  office  <2440  N.  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.— 312/327-1976)  held  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  meeting  featuring  Lopez 
on  April  19.  The  Chicago  J4C  denounced 
what  they  termed  America's  "direct  co- 
lonial hold  over  Puerto  Rico,  the  Native 
American  nations,  and  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Zone"  and  emphasized  that  "We  can- 
not allow  those  in  power  to  claim  the  Bi- 
centennial as  their  own." 

Here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  local 
July  4th  Coalition,  working  from  202/ 
234-1616,  is  holding  a  celebration  of 
May  Day  at  All  Souls  Church  at  8  p.m.  on 
May  1.  Featured  speakers  are  to  include 
Airredo  Lopez;  Jim  Duggan,  head  of 
Local  6,  Washington  Post  Pressman's 
Unioa:  George  Branham,  /American  In- 
dian Movement;  Gabrielle  Edgccomb,  Al- 
liance for  Labor  and  Community  Action : 
and  Paul  Phumphrey  of  the  Anti- Apart- 
heid League,  SWAPO,  the  African  Marx- 
ist terrorist  organization  backed  by  Ihc 
Soviet  bloc. 

Sponsors  include:  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Community  Action;  Native  American 
Solidarity  Committe;  Puerto  Rican  Soli- 
darity Committee;  Mass  Party  Organiz- 
ing Committee;  U.S.  Committee  for  Pan- 
amanian Sovereignty;  Dominican  Repub- 
lic Task  Force:  Non-intervention  in 
Chile;  Friends  of  tlie  Filipino  People: 
NLG:  Maryland  AIM;  People's  Party; 
Workers  World  Party;  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism.;  Hospital  Workers  Un- 
ion Local  1199  and  the  Anti- Apartheid 
Leag;ue  SWAPO.  It  is  noted  with  interest 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Latin 
American-oriented  groups  operate  from 
the  offices  of  EPICA,  the  Ecumenical 
Program  for  Inter-American  Communi- 
cation and  Action,  a  project  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  1500  Far- 
ragut  Street  NW.,  Washington  (202 
723-8273). 

In  general,  the  July  4th  Coalition  is 
being  supported  by  those  U.S.  groups  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries,  and  that  group  also  in- 
cludes the  Weather  Underground.  The 
Maoist  Communists  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  are  also 
planning  to  hold  their  own  Philadelphia 
demonstration  on  July  4;  and  5'et 
other  groups  will  target  Washington,  D.C. 
We  will  continue  with  this  series  of  re- 
ports on  Bicentennial  disruptions  and  the 
threat  of  teiTOrism. 


April  30,  1976 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 


DESIGNATION    OF    SPEAKER 
PRO    TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C,  April  30,  1976. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
p.  ONEI1.L,  Jr.,  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore for  today. 

C.^RL  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative!!. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edv.'ard  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
Be  still  and  know  that  God  is.— Psalms 

46:  10. 

O  God,  our  Father,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, by  the  might  of  Thy  spirit  lift  us 
into  Thy  presence  where  we  may  be  still 
and  know  that  Tliou  art  God.  loving, 
forgiving,  and  good. 

Thou  knowest  oui-  misdoings,  the  re- 
membrance of  them  is  giievous  unto  us. 
Have  mercy  upon  us.  Pardon  and  de- 
liver us  from  our  sins,  confiim  and 
strengthen  in  all  goodness  and  send  us 
out  this  day  into  a  new  life  with  Thee. 

Thou  knowest  our  fears  and  the  fu- 
tility that  marks  some  of  our  endeavors. 
Teach  us  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee  and 
not  be  afraid.  When  the  way  is  difficult 
and  the  outcome  uncertain  give  us  the 
assurance  that  Thou  art  with  us  and 
with  Thee  is  help  adequate  for  every 
need. 

In  all  our  efforts  for  our  country,  may 
we  not  lose  heart  but  in  Thee  find  heal- 
ing for  our  hurts,  strength  for  our  spirits 
and  peace  at  the  last.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  pit)ceedings  and  without  ob- 
jection, announces  to  the  House  his  ap- 
proval thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the 
record  show  that  by  request  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

iRoU  No.  2161 

Amtaro  Hefner  Rodino 

Andrews,  N.C.  Heinz  Rogers 

Archer  HiUis  Rooney 

Ashbrock  Hiushaw  Rose 

Bell  Howe  Rosteukowski 

Bcvlll  Ichord  Rousselot 

Bingham  Jarman  Runnels 

Boggs  Jenrette  Ruppe 

Bowea  Jones,  Ala.  St  Germain 

Breckinridge  Jones,  N.C.  Santlnl 

Brown,  Ohio  Jones,  Teuu.  Sarbanes 

BroyhUl  Kazeu  Satterfleld 

Buchanan  Kelly  Scheuer 

Burgener  Ketchum  Schneebell 

Burton.  John  Krueger  Slkes 

Byron  Landrum  Skubitz 

Carter  Litton  Snyder 

Chapnel!  Long,  Md.  Solarz 

Chisholm  Lott  Spellman 

Cohen  Lujau  Staggers 

CoUiiLS.  111.  Lundine  Stanton, 

Conlan  McCloskey  J.  WUliam 

Conyers  McCoUister  Stanton, 

de  la  Gar/a  McDonald  James  V. 

Dellums  McEwen  Steelman 

D3rrick  McKay  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Derwinski  Macdonald  Steiger,  Wis. 

Digbis  Madden  Stuckey 

Dodd  Maguire  Symington 

Duncan.  Greg.  Mathls  Sjmms 

Edwards,  Calif.  Matsunati.i  Teague 

Esch  Melcher  Treen 

Eshieman  Metcalfe  UdaU 

Evans.  Colo.  Mikva  Ullman 

Evins.  Tenu.  MltcheU.  Md.  VanderJagt 

Flowers  Montgomery  Wampler 

Foley  Morgan  Waxman 

Ford  Mich.  Mxirphy,  N.Y.  White 

Frenzel  Nichols  Whitehurst 

Frey  Nix  Wiggins 

Fuqua  Paul  Wilson,  C.H. 

Gibbons  Pepper  WUson,  Tex. 

Goldwater  Peyser  Wlrth 

Gradlsou  Pickle  Wolff 

Hansen  Pressler  Wydler 

Harsba  Rallsback  Young,  Alaska 

Haves.  Ind.  Randall  Young,  Ga. 

Hays,  Ohio  Richmond  Young.  Tex. 

Heijert  Rlegle 
Heckler,  Mass.    Rjberte 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  ) .  On  this  rollcall  286  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PROVIDING  FOR  STRIKING  OF 
MEDALS  COMMEMORATING  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HERITAGE 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  13294)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  commemorating  the 
American  Indian  heritage,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  raad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  13294 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


A7nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
commenMration  of  the  American  Indian  her- 
itage, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  strike  and  deliver  to  the  Mld- 
Amerlca  All-Indian  Center,  Incorporated,  of 
Wichita.  Kansas  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "center") ,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  sterling  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  1  S.^ie  inches  in  diameter,  with  suit-, 
able  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to 
be  determined  by  the  center,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary, 
(b)  Such  medals — 

( 1 )  are  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  368);  and 

(2)  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  center  at  a 
premium. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  section  1  shall  be  de- 
livered at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by 
the  center  In  quantities  of  not  less  than  two 
thousand,  but  no  such  medals  shall  be  struck 
after  December  31,  1977. 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall  deliver — 

( 1 )  five  hundred  sterling  silver  medals,  the 
first  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  shall  be 
numbered  in  sequence,  and 

(2)  five  thousand  bronze  medals, 
by  May  23,  1976,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
feasible,  in  order  that  such  medals  may  be 
used  In  conjunction  with  the  center's  grand 
opening  week. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  medals 
authorized  to  be  struck  and  delivered  under 
section  1  to  be  struck  and  delivered  at  not 
less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture, 
including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  overhead  expenses,  and  security 
satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall 
be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the  United  States 
for  the  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Ml-.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  unjinimously  favorably  reported  by 
both  the  Subcom-mittee  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  Coinage  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
Mid-America  All-Indian  Center  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  not  more  than  100.000 
medals  commemorating  the  American 
Indian  heritage.  The  Indian  Center 
would,  of  course,  make  the  medals  avail- 
able for  sale  to  the  pubUc. 

The  bill  would  not  require  any  appro- 
priation of  funds  since  the  mint  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture by  the  Indian  Center. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  STRIKING  OF 
MEDALS  COMMEMORATING  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY  INDIVIDUALS  OF 
VARIOUS  ETHNIC  BACKGROUNDS 
WHO  HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  LWITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7808)  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  commemorating 
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AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY     MR.     STEPHENS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens: 
Page  1,  delete  line  9,  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: "or  any  subsequent  agency  pursuant  to 
Section  7b  of  Public  Law  93-179,  medals,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  any  one 
design,  with  suitable". 

Page  3,  line  11,  delete  "guides"  and  insert 
"dies"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR 
SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion <H.  Res.  1168)  expressing  support 
for  Solidarity  Sunday,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  would  give  us 
nn  explanation  of  the  resolution? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gpn- 
tleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  support  of  Solidarity  Sunday,  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans will  protest  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  of  restricting  the  immi- 
gration of  Jews  to  Israel  and  harassing, 
punishing,  and  imprisoning  Soviet  Jews, 
prohibiting  them  from  leaving  the  coun- 
try and  exercising  their  religious  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  a 
resolution  which  I  introduced  and  which 
is  supported  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  in  suppoi  t  of  Solidarity 
Sunday,  May  2.  This  day  has  been 
designated  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  as  a  day 
when  New  Yorkers  of  all  faiths  will  join 
in  u  march  to  express  their  solidarity 
with  the  '^  million  Jew.s  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  Solidarity  Sunday  we  will  .'^end  a 
clear  message  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  message  is  that  Soviet  Jews 
must  have  the  right  freely  to  emigrate 
and  also  live  freely  as  Jews  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  condemn  the  Soviet  policy  of  re- 
stricting emigration  and  harassing,  pun- 
ishing, and  imprisoning  Soviet  Jews  who 
seek  to  leave  or  to  exercise  their  religious 
rights  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  protest. 

We  know  that  only  protests  of  Jews 
and  non-Jews  in  the  West  prevent  con- 
ditions from  getting  even  worse.  Through 
our  efforts  in  the  past  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  freedom  for  some.  But  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  until  we  obtain 
freedom  for  all. 

For  those  who  are  allowed  to  leave  in 


all  too  many  cases  the  suffering  does  not 
end.  Tlie  Soviet  Government,  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  carefully  calculated 
policy,  has  been  separating  families  by 
giving  some  members  exit  permits  and 
demanding  that  they  leave  immediately 
or  have  the  permits  revoked,  and  then 
not    permitting    the    others    to    leave. 

This  has  resulted  in  parents  being 
separated  from  children  and  husbands 
from  wives.  Thus,  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind must  not  only  suffer  the  humilia- 
tions heaped  upon  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  must  live  with  the  thought 
that  they  may  never  see  the  people  they 
love  the  most  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
resolution  of  solidarity  with  Soviet  Jews 
and  their  supporters  and  let  Solidarity 
Sunday  speak  for  the  conscience  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
Idw.s  : 

H.  Res.  1168 

Whereas  May  2,  1976,  has  been  designated 
as  •Solidarity  Sunday"  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry; 

Whereas  New  Yorkers  of  all  faiths  will  Join 
in  a  giant  march  on  that  day  to  express 
their  ;>olidarity  with  the  three  million  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  S-jlidarity  Sunday  will  voice  the 
protests  of  Americans  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy  of  restricting  the  emigration 
of  Jews  to  Israel  and  harassing,  pvmishiug, 
and  imprisoning  Soviet  Jews  in  connection 
v.ith  their  efforts  to  leave  the  country  or  to 
exercise  their  religious  rights. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
or  Representatives  that — 

( 1 )  tlie  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
move all  obstacles  to  the  free  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  wish  to  leave  to 
live  in  other  countries; 

(2)  the  Congress  supports  Solidarity  Sun- 
dR."  in  an  effort  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la.d  on  the 

t.tblp. 
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FIRST   REPORT  OF  THE   U.S.   SINAI 
SUPPORT  MISSION— MESSAGE 

FROAT    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES 

» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e  laid  before 
til';  House  the  following  message  from 
t!io  Picsident  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  road  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  First 
Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai  Sup- 
port Mission.  The  Report  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  Support  Mission  is 
carrying  out  its  mandate  to  implement 
the  United  States'  responsibility  for  the 
early  warning  system  In  the  Sinai,  as 
specified  in  the  Basic  Agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  of  September  4,  1975, 


and  tiie  Annex  to  the  Basic  Agreement. 
This  Report  Is  provided  to  the  Congress 
in  conformity  with  PubUc  Law  94-110  of 
October  13,  1975. 

The  Report  includes  an  account  of 
American  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sinai  early  warning  system 
during  the  first  six  months  following  the 
enabling  legislation,  a  report  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  early  warning  system, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  actions  now  un- 
der way  which  will  permit  the  Sinai  Sup- 
port Iklisslon  to  c<Miclude  its  construction 
and  installation  phase  by  early  summer. 
When  this  preparatory  period  has  been 
completed  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  ongoing  operations 
of  the  early  warning  system,  we  will  be 
better  aWe  to  assess  the  feasibility  of 
making  technological  or  other  changes 
that  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  American  civilians  assigned. 

As  you  know,  the  functions  which  the 
American  volunteers  are  performing 
were  requested  by  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  have  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  these  functions,  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  believe  the  United 
States  has  an  important  stake  in  a  stable 
Middle  East. 

The  early  warning  system  in  the  Sinai 
is  an  important  investment  in  peace.  It 
helps  support  the  Basic  Agreement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  which  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  toward  an  over- 
all settlement.  Continuing  presence  of 
the  system  provides  in  itself  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  stability  In  the  area 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  climate  of  con- 
fidence so  necessary  for  further  progress 
toward  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House. 


EMERGENCY  JOB  PROGRAMS  STOP- 
GAP EXTENSION 

Mr.  dominick:  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hil. 
12987)  to  anthorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  endhig  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976,  for  carrying  out  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dom- 
micK  V.  Daniels)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blil  H.R.  12987,  with  Mr. 
MuRTHA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dou- 
iNicK  V.  Daniels)  will  be  recognized  for 


30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gmtle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick 

V.  Daniels)  .  

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
12987,  the  emergency  job  programs  stop- 
gap extension  bill,  which  would  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the  transition 
period  beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  for  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that 
we  are  now  fachag  an  emergency. 

This  is  a  real  emergency  affecting 
thousands  of  Americans  who.  are  worit- 
ing  in  useful  and  productive  jobs  imder 
title  VI  of  CETA.  The  fact  is  that  the 
autliorization  for  title  VI  expired  on 
June  30,  1975,  and  fimds  expended  over 
fiscal  year  1976  are  running  out.  Many 
CETA  participants  in  title  VI  face  an 
uncertain  futvu-e. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
House,  anticipating  that  such  a  situa- 
tion would  arise,  passed  a  bill,  H.R. 
11453,  on  February  10, 1976,  which  would 
substantially  amend  as  well  as  extend 
title  VI  through  fiscal  year  1977.  This 
measure  not  only  assures  that  the  342,- 
900  public  service  jobholders  imder 
CETA  will  keep  their  jobs  but  also  in- 
creases the  level  of  public  service  em- 
ployment to  600,000. 

This  legislation  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  in  the  other  body,  nor  has  it  been 
marked  up  in  subcommittee.  It  is  this 
failvire  of  the  other  body  to  pass  this 
measure  more  expeditiously  that  has 
necessitated  this  stopgap  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  cc»nlng  before  the 
House  today  with  HH.  12987,  a  bill 
which  is  a  simple  emergency  extension 
of  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  title  VI  through  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  transition  quar- 
ter. This  legislation  would  keep  current 
CETA  workers  on  board  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1976,  and  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  finish  its  deliberations  on 
the  House-passed  H.R.  11453.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  is 
$775  million. 

H.R.  12987  was  reported  on  April  6 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  by  voice  vote.  TTiere  are  no  dis- 
senting views  in  the  report. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  109 
of  tlie  Nation's  prime  sponsors — 25  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  prime  sponsors — 
have  some  CETA  public  service  workers 
who  reside  in  totally  title  VI  areas.  Ex- 
clusively title  VI  areas  do  not  have  un- 
employment rates  in  excess  of  6V2  per- 
cent. WiUiout  authorizing  legislation, 
these  CETA  employees  will  be  without 
jobs,  and  the  current  estimates  are  that 
thousands — ^in  fact,  an  estimated  17,000 
workers— would  be  immediately  laid  off 
in  these  109  prime  sponsor  areas. 


Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secr^ary  of  Labor  for  Em- 
ployment and  Tndning,  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Kolberg,  in  which  he  said 
he  may  use  discretionary  funds  under 
the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1976  which  we  recently 
passed  in  both  bodies  for  non-title  II 
areas,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
waive  the  30-day  unemployment  period 
required  by  title  VI  of  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  such  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  absolutely 
illegal  and  improper.  CETA  was  passed 
by  Congress.  It  required  the  approval  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  ad- 
ministration is  claiming  that  title  n  of 
CETTA  was  amended  just  because  of  the 
language  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  This 
cuts  the  House  of  Representatives  out  of 
the  legislative  process  altogether.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  wi  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood'*, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins > ,  and  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety, 
expressed  our  opinion  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  that  Senate  report  language  to 
an  appropriations  act  does  not  change 
substantive  law. 

If  we  accept  the  argument  of  the  mi- 
nority, we  are  abdicating  the  role  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 
thousands  of  enroUees  will  be  laid  off  and 
win  be  walking  the  streets  seeking  jobs. 
They  probably  will  be  unable  to  find 
ttiem  and  then,  without  this  bill,  they 
v.'ill  have  to  go  on  the  relief  rolls. 

Without  this  bill,  the  administration 
will  implement  its  plan  to  eliminate  260,- 
000  public  service  employee  jobs  starting 
immediately  after  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins),  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick V.  Daniels)  for  persevering  with 
respect  to  this  piece  of  legislation  which 
Ls  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  people  in  this 
countiT. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
just  made  about  the  effect  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  letter,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  we  fail  to  pass  this 
legislation,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
June  30  the  layoff  will  commence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
tills  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick V.  Daniels  >,  with  respect  to  title 
II  areas,  if  the  law  does  not  require  the 
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money  to  be  expended  w|iere  there  is  6.5 
percent  unemployment  f0r  three  consec- 
utive months  or  greater  and  new  desig- 
nations must  be  made  it  least  one  in 
each  fiscal  year,  and  tlie  last  designa- 
tion was  March  1975,  ard  if  v/e  let  the 
Secretary  get  by  with  a  camouflage  in 
this  situation,  a  new  designation  may 
come  out  any  day  withia  the  next  few 
weeks;  is  that  not  correct? 

Further,  If  we  fail  to  p  iss  this  legisla- 
tion, where  they  are  nov  getting  money 
under  title  n  because  the  unemployment 
situation  Is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  in  1975, 
there  will  be  perhaps  huidreds  of  areas 
under  title  n  in  which  leople  will  like- 
wise be  laid  off;  am  I  coirect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucly  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  one  further 
question  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DA  NIELS.  I  might 
also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,^  that  the  provi- 
sions of  title  n  contain  c(  rtain  qualifica- 
tions for  the  enrollees  In  jrder  to  qualify 
for  jobs  under  that  title. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Member- 
ship of  this  body  should  Understand  title 
II  deals  with  the  high  junemplojTnent 
areas  of  this  coimtry.  Ti  ;Ie  VI  does  not. 
Title  VI  Is  a  new  pro  tram,  the  new 
CETA  program  that  rrovldes  public 
service  jobs  for  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try; and  title  n  Is  the  rej  ular  manpower 
program  that  has  been  o  n  the  books  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  g€  t  confused  here 
and  fail  to  enact  this  legislation — I  do 
not  care  what  is  argued  o  i  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — ^we  are  goln  r  to  have  thou- 
sands of  people  laid  off  w  thin  the  next  2 
or  3  months.  Further,  tlie  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  can  come  along  and  jus- 
tify the  layoffs  by  saying  that  the  auth- 
orization legislation  doeslnot  permit  title 
n  fimds  to  be  transferre(i  to  title  VI.  Am 
I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  The 
gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct 


to  compliment 


in    1973    in 
structural  un- 

in  December 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  chairman  for  his  con  ributlon  to  this 
debate. 

I  respectfully  direct  t  le  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  Hcuse  to  pages  2 
and  3  of  the  committe ;  report  which 
spell  out  the  difference  )etween  title  n 
and  title  VI  of  the  CET^ .  program. 

Title    n    was    enactep 
an  effort  to  deal  with 
employment. 

Title  VI  was  adoptei  I 
1974,  when  we  had  a  dr  imatic  increase 
in  unemployment  confro  iting  the  coun- 
try. Title  VI  is  a  coun  ;ercyclical  pro- 
gram. 

Tlie  differences  betweitn  the  two  acts 
and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  par- 
ticipate under  title  n  and  title  VI  are 
clearly  spelled  out  in  thi;  committee  re- 
port on  page  3. 1  would  oirect  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  report. 

I  will  say  to  my  collqagues  that  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  essential.  It  Is 


merely  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  3- 
month  transitional  period  which  expires 
on  September  30, 1976. 

I  will  further  say  that  I  fear  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  undertakes  what 
he  proposes  to  do  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  discretionary  funds, 
that  there  will  be  a  lawsuit  instituted 
against  the  Secretary  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, an  injunction  issued  by  the  court 
which  will  tie  up  all  the  provisions  under 
title  VI. 

If  that  takes  place,  then  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  they  will 
have  thousands  and  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants and  enrollees  in  the  title  VI 
program  knocking  on  their  doors  asking 
for  an  answer  as  to  why  they  were 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  absolutely 
essential  and  that  this  House  should 
pass  without  delay  H.R.  12987. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  give  their 
favorable  consideration  to  H.R.   12987. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12987.  First  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels)  for 
his  vigilance  and  his  leadership.  Had  he 
not  determined  to  act  swiftly  and  de- 
cisively, even  though  he  and  the  House 
liad  already  fully  discharged  their  re- 
sponsibilities by  adopting  title  VI  legis- 
lation on  February  10  of  this  year,  a 
great  many  innocent  people  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  directly  on  public  service 
jobs  would  have  been  fired.  Another  col- 
league of  ours  once  defined  political 
leadership  in  this  way: 

Tho  leadership  belongs  not  to  the  loudest, 
not  to  those  who  beat  on  the  drums  or  blow 
the  trumpet,  but  to  those  who  day  In  and 
day  out.  In  all  seasons,  work  for  the  prac- 
tical realization  of  a  better  world — those  who 
have  the  stamina  to  persist  and  to  remain 
honest  and  dedicated.  To  those  belongs  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dominick  Daniels  is 
such  a  leader.  It  is  a  deep  personal  loss 
for  me,  and  a  great  loss  for  the  House 
that  he  will  not  be  returning  to  Congress 
next  Januaiy. 

The  bill  before  this  body  today  is  a 
simple  extension  of  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the 
transition  quarter.  The  bill's  only  other 
provision  includes  as  allowable  admin- 
istrative costs  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
equipment  and  materials  necessary  for 
the  proper  implementation  of  public 
service  jobs  funded  under  CETA,  and 
limits  administrative  costs  to  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  public  senrice  jobs  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent 10  percent.  Rental  costs  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  reason  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  is  because  all  authority  to  ap- 
propriate under  title  VI  of  CETA  ex- 
pired on  June  30,  1975.  Title  VI  com- 
prises 85  percent  of  all  public  service 
jobs  now  in  existence:  In  other  words 


273,000  of  the  320,000  public  service  jobs 
under  CETA  are  title  VI  jobs.  All  of 
these  jobs  are  due  to  exhaust  the  funds 
that  sustain  them  on  June  30  or  there- 
abouts, unless  a  new  appropriation  is 
provided  by  them. 

Additionally,  a  number  of  prime  spon- 
sors have  already  begun  to  nin  out  of 
title  VI  funds  and  are  being  required  to 
give  tei-mination  notices  to  their  em- 
ployees. The  impact  of  some  of  these  im- 
mediate terminations  will  be  mitigated 
by  the  action  of  the  Congiess  in  enact- 
ing a  $1.2  billion  appropriation  under 
title  II.  However,  those  funds  may  only 
be  used  in  title  n  areas  and  may  only 
be  used  In  accordance  wiUi  the  statutory 
requirements  of  title  n.  Among  those 
requh-ements  is  one  stipulating  that  a 
person  must  have  been  unemployed  for 
at  least  30  days  before  qualifyuig  for  a 
job  under  title  II— section  205(a).  This 
means  that  persons  now  in  jobs  funded 
under  title  VI— roughly  85  percent  of  the 
total  in  public  service  jobs — ^would  be 
able  to  move  into  title  n  jobs  only  af  tci 
a  forced  lay-off  of  30  days  and  even  thpn 
only  if  they  resided  in  the  qualified  title 
II  area. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  reside  in 
the  prime  sponsorship  area  which  h-js 
title  n  areas  in  it  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance— the  person  must  actually  residj 
in  the  designated  title  n  area  itself.  It  is 
important  to  understand  this  distinction, 
for  it  will  be  claimed  that  only  15  prfm- 
.sponsorship  areas  out  of  a  total  of  4'.? 
do  not  have  any  title  n  areas  within 
their  jurisdiction.  This  means  that  vii  - 
tually  everyone  will  get  some  piece  of  the 
distribution.  The  defect  in  this  view  is 
the  implication  that  this  somehow  tak'^'-, 
care  of  the  problem  when,  in  fact,  it  dons 
not.  Many  prime  sponsors  have  only  a 
handful  of  ai-eas  within  them  that  qu.i!- 
ify  for  title  II  funds,  and,  as  I  said,  these 
funds  can  only  be  used  in  those  areas. 

Title  VI  Is  not  restricted  to  particular 
pockets  of  high  unemployment.  It  is  dir- 
tributed  to  all  prime  sponsors  for  use 
throughout  the  entire  area  sei-ved  by  the 
prime  sponsor.  Title  VI  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  when  unemployment 
throughout  the  Nation  is  at  the  high 
levels  we  find  today,  the  major  emphasis 
of  public  service  job  programs  should  be 
to  serve,  as  best  they  can,  all  those  in 
need  and  not  just  the  residents  of  one 
particular  area.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
to  an  unemployed  person  in  one  county 
which  is  not  a  title  II  area  why  he  should 
not  get  a  goverimient  job  but  the  fellow 
in  the  next  coimty  over,  which  is  a  title 
II  area,  should — and  the  same  is  true  for 
people  who  live  in  different  parts  of  a 
city. 

Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  deal  witli  this 
situation,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
today — pass  a  simple  extension  of  title 
VI  to  keep  it  going  at  its  existing  levels 
during  the  transition  quarter  by  which 
time  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
President  will  have  settled  the  question 
of  what  level  at  which  to  operate  these 
programs  durhig  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill  without  amendment. 


Apyil  30,  1976 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and 
I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  in  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
his  position  on  the  legislation.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation expeditiously. 

This  is  not  a  cure-all  for  unemploy- 
ment; it  falls  far  short  of  the  goal  of  full 
employment;  it  is  an  attempt  to  help 
solve  the  problem. 

Nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  honest 
appraisal  of  our  job  sources,  the  reason 
for  a  failure  of  these  sources  to  provide 
jobs  for  all  willing  to  work. 

Sometimes  the  obvious  becomes  lost 
in  the  rhetoric  of  debate,  when  such  de- 
bate itself  is  based  upon  false  and  mis- 
leading information. 

For  almost  a  generation  I  have  tried 
to  convince  the  Congresses  I  have  served 
in  of  the  devastating  damage  bsing  done 
to  our  job  market  by  the  unprecedented 
and  stupid  unsound  and  antiquated  hi- 
ternational  trade  policies  of  our  Nation. 
This  is  not  a  popular  view,  nor  is  it  a 
change  against  our  political  party  lead- 
ership. It  is  intended  as  a  criterion  of  all 
political  parties  and  their  leaders. 

Unless  we  again  realize  that  no  econ- 
omy can  survive  in  a  free  trade  world 
with  a  high  cost  economy. 

Ths  industrial  and  agricultural,  the 
mining  and  forestry  job-providing  m- 
dustries  and  activities  depend  upon  an 
economy  based  upon  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  milking  stool. 
It  had  three  legs  because  three  legs  can 
find  stabiUty  on  an  mieven  floor. 

Our  economy  is  an  uneven  floor,  af- 
fected by  many  circumstances:  storms, 
floods,  inlet  changes,  style  and  buyer 
preferences,  shortages  at  some  stage  of 
production,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  trying  the  impossible.  We  are 
attempting  to  sit  on  an  economic  stool 
with  only  two  legs:  dLstribution  and  con- 
sumption. 

It  has  not  worked;  it  will  not  work, 
and  the  economy  finds  itself  in  the  same 
position  as  the  milkmaid  trying  to  milk 
a  contrary  cow  from  a  two-legged  stool. 
Yes,  the  bill  will  help,  temporarily. 
Presently  we  need  some  old-fashioned 
courage,  courage  to  admit  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  our  present  admin- 
istration is  oriented  to  foreign  trade  at 
the  tenible  cost  of  pennanent  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  DOMINK^K  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
presented  to  the  House.  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  and  the  committee  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  In  providing 


help  and  assistance  for  the  people  in  ur- 
ban areas  throughout  the  country  with 
double-digit  unemployment  problems.  I 
believe  that  we  can  negate  further  im- 
employment  problems  with  the  passage 
of  this  type  of  legislation. 

Again  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels)  for  his 
work. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12978,  the  emergency 
job  programs  stopgap  extension,  a  meas- 
ure authorizing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  for  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  title  VI,  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Actof  1973— CETA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  for  this  legis- 
lation is  vital  in  order  to  extend  the 
June  30.  1976,  deadUne  under  which  the 
authority  to  appropriate  title  VI  fimds 
would  otherwise  expire  and  to  assist 
those  v.ho  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  those  who  are 
ineligible  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  its  report  accompanjing  H.R. 
12987  states  that  273,000  out  of  an  es- 
timated total  of  320,000  jobs  would  be 
effected  by  this  bill.  For  New  York  State 
during  fiscal  year  1976.  this  bill  means 
an  authorization  of  $51,456,656  for 
5,569  title  VI  positions,  and  for  Orange, 
Rockland,  and  ULster  Counties  in  my 
26th  ConBre<;sional  District  in  New 
York  State  this  translates  into  approxi- 
mately $4,433,010  for  710  title  VI  posi- 
tions— $1,993,799  and  341  positions  for 
Orange  County;  $1,089,803  and  151  po- 
sitions for  Rockland  Coimty;  and  $1,- 
349,408  and  151  positions  for  Ulster 
County.  Although  the  title  VI  CETA 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1975 
have  benefited  my  district— $985,407 
for  Orange.  $642,507  for  Rockland,  and 
$632,832  for  Ulster— the  $4,433,010  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976.  nearly 
double  the  1975  appropriation,  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  infusion  of  funds  to 
rehire  those  individuals  who  have  been 
laid  off  for  bona  fide  reasons  and  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits  or  who  are  ineligible  for  un- 
employment compensation. 

The  extension  of  this  program  is 
urgently  needed  if  the  war  against  un- 
employment is  to  be  won,  if  this  Na- 
tion is  to  take  the  unemployed  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  put  them  back  into 
productive  rolls. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
tending the  public  service  employment 
program  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for  the 
transitional  quarter.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure 
thereby  preventing  the  June  30th  ex- 
piration deadline  from  choking  off  these 
urgently  needed  funds. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  legislation 
and  let  me  tell  the  Members  why:  It  is 
not  because  I  am  not  concerned  about 
unemployment  or  people  who  are  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  or  people  who  have 
run  out  of  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance, or  those  on  ADC  and  so  forth,  but 
rather  that  this  bill  is  being  used  as  a 
political  ploy.  This  legislation  extends 
title  VI  through  the  transitional  quarter. 
H.R.  11453,  which  we  passed  on  February 
10,  and  is  pending  before  the  Senate  can 
then  be  held  up,  and  have  a  vote  some- 
time between  September  30  and  the  time 
we  adjourn  just  before  the  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  committee 
had  intended  really  to  extend  title  VI 
for  a  period  of  time  in  which  it  could 
have  been  utilized,  that  they  would  have 
moved  it  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  after 
we  come  back  again  in  the  next  Congress. 

At  the  time  that  this  legislation  came 
out  of  our  committee,  I  had  intended, 
and  did,  in  our  committee,  offer  an 
amendment  to  extend  title  VI  through 
the  next  fiscal  year.  However,  subsequent 
to  that,  in  fact,  the  next  day,  the  other 
body  took  up  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  at  that 
time  provided  $1.2  billion  to  extend  PSE 
thi-ough  Januai-y  30  of  next  year. 

The  problem  that  I  have  had  all  the 
way  along  with  what  the  administration 
has  proposed  is  that  funds  after  June  30 
would  go  only  under  title  n  rather  than 
title  VI.  And  while  I  prefer  title  H  to 
'  title  VI,  and  do  not  want  title  VI  ex- 
tended very  long,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  some  individuals  who  are  on  public 
sen'ice  employment  now  under  title  VI, 
in  an  area,  that  would  not  qualify  under 
title  n.  Let  me  make  this  clear,  we  have 
already  extended  through  Jan.  30,  1977. 
and  appropriated  the  money  for  it. 
Therefore  this  legislation  Is  not  neces- 
.sary. 

Tlie  other  body  taking  that  Into  con- 
.sideration  wrote  in  their  report  and  said; 

The  committee  recommends  $1,200,000,000, 
and  the  $1,200,000,000  wlU  provide  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  under  Title  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1073  and  allow  for  continuation 
through  January,  1977,  on  a  national  baisls 
of  approximately  260.000  public  service  Job.s. 
These  jobs  are  currently  funded  under  the 
authority  contained  in  Title  VI  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
An  additional  50,000  public  service  employ- 
ment jobs  are  being  funded  under  Title  II 
of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance 
Appropriation. 

Tlic  crucial  language  then  follows: 
The  committee  recognizes  that  not  all 
Title  VI  prime  sponsor  areas  qualify  for 
funding  under  the  Title  n  program  because 
their  imemployment  rates  are  below  6V2  per- 
cent. Therefore,  the  committee  authorises 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  non-Title  IT  areas 
discretionary  funds  avaUable  to  him  In  this 
supplemental  in  order  to  prevent  the  Immi- 
nent layoffs  of  these  program  participant.^ 
The  committee  also  notes  that  certain  par- 
ticipants under  the  Title  VI  programs  do 
not  qtialify  for  employment  under  the  Title 
II  program  because  their  length  of  unem- 
ployment before  entering  the  program  was 
less  than  30  days  as  required  under  Title  II. 
In   order   to   continue    the   employment   of 
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I  would  like  to  say 
clearer  intent  that  could 
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As  one  reads  the 
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I  would  say  to  my 
do  not  have  to  concern 
those  who  are  employed 
lie  sei-vice  employment 
will  in  any  way  lose  their 
extended  it  to  January 
there  is  absolutely  no 
islation. 

The  material  follows : 
U.S.  Department  oi 
Office  of  ti- 
Washington,  D. 
Memorandum  for  William 
ant     Secretary     for 
Training. 
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Subject;  Use  of  Temporary  Employment  As- 
sistance Funds  Under  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1976. 
This  Is  in  response  to  your  request  for  my 
views  on  whether  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
use  discretionary  funds  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Employment  Assistance  appropriation 
In  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1976  (P.L.  24-266)  to  effectu- 
ate an  orderly  phase  down  of  the  Public 
Service  Employment  (PSE)  program  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (29 
USCA  801,  961).  This  phase  down  would  be 
eJTectuated,  in  part,  by  ( 1 )  continuing  PSE 
Jobs  for  a  limited  time  in  areas,  previously 
funded  under  Title  VI  of  CETA,  which  do  not 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  Title  II  be- 
cause they  have  unemployment  rates  of  less 
than  6.5';.  and  (2)  transferring  directly  into 
Title  n  PSE  positions  Title  VI  participants 
who,  prior  to  their  entry  into  Title  VI  Jobs, 
were  unemployed  for  less  than  30  days. 

You  inform  me  that  if  an  orderly  phase 
down  is  not  possible,  approximately  17,000 
PSE  participants  who  do  not  reside  in  Title 
II  areas  will  be  abruptly  terminated  from 
the  CETA  program  when  current  Title  VI 
funds  are  exhausted,  and  that  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  additional  Title  VI  partic- 
ipants who  were  not  unemployed  for  30  days 
prior  to  their  participation  in  the  Title  VI 
program  will  also  be  terminated. 

It  is  my  view,  after  examining  the  emer- 
gency appropriations  act  and  its  legislative 
history,  that,  as  you  propose,  an  orderly 
phase  down  of  the  Title  VI  program  through 
the  use  of  discretionary  funds  is  legally 
proper. 

BACKCROX'ND 

On  April  1.'^.  1976,  President  Ford  signed 
Into  law  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-266).  Tliat 
act  appropriated,  inter  alia.  $1.2  billion  for 
Temporary  Employment  Assistance  under 
the  Compreheu-sive"  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

The  origin  of  that  appropriation  Is  found 
lu  the  President's  budget  propcsals  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  requested  funds  to  continue 
temporary  employment  assistance  grants  for 
the  fiscal  vear.  (See  Appendix  to  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1977,  p.  876)  Such  a  continuation 
was  necessary  because  the  basic  authority 
for  PSE  programs  under  Title  VI  of  CETA  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1975,  leaving  Title  VL 
as  the  primary  CETA  PSE  program.  The  ap- 
propriation request  used  Title  II  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  effectuating  this  continuation,  as 
in  most  respects  Title  II  and  Title  VI  are 
the  same.  There  are  certain  differences  be- 
tween the  two  titles,  however,  includujg  the 
following  two  factors:  (1)  Title  VI  can  be 
used  in  areas  with  less  than  6.5%  unem- 
plovTiient  and  (2)  Title  VI  permits  partici- 
pation in  certain  instances  when  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  unemployed  for  15  days, 
while  Title  II  refers  to  a  30-day  unemploy- 
ment period. 

From  the  time  the  President's  budget  was 
first  transmitted  to  the  Congr&ss,  the  pur- 
jHSse  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  was 
clear.  The  goal  of  the  appropriation  was  "to 
prevent  imminent  lay-offs  in  Title  VI  pro- 
jects" (statement  by  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Ben  Burdetsky,  to  House  and 
Senate  Approprid[tion.s  Committees)  through 
a  iran-sfer  of  Title  VI  programs  to  Title  II, 
so  that  a  gradual,  orderly  phase  down  of  Title 
VI  programs  could  take  place.  A  two  pronged 
approach  was  to  be  used  in  order  to  achieve 
this  goal.  First,  as  Mr.  Burdestky  .said,  the 
appropriation  was  to  focus  "fxmding  for  pub- 
lic .service  Jobs  in  'areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment,' that  is,  areas  with  at  least  6.5  % 
unemployment  for  three  consecutive  months. 
It  Is  Intended  that  funds  be  targeted  to  these 


high  unemployment  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  most  severe."  (Burdetsky  statement 
at  p.  2.) 

Second,  discretionary  funds  available  un- 
der the  appropriation  were  to  be  u-sed  to  "al- 
low the  flexibility  to  phase-out  an  estimated 
17,000  Title  VI  Jobs  in  areas  with  less  than 
6.5%  unemployment  and  as  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  formula  allocation  to 
accomplish  an  orderly  phase-out ".  (See  De- 
partment of  Labor  document,  entitled,  "ETA 
1976  Proposed  Supplemental  Appropriation, 
Temporary  Employment  Assistance"  p.  5, 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Congress.) 

In  approving  the  funds  as  a  part  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report,  No 
94-1027.  at  pp.  45-46,  stated: 

"In  accordance  with  the  basic  law,  the 
funds  In  the  bill  will  be  distributed  to  prime 
sponsors  who  have  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment within  their  Jurisdictions.  Sub- 
stantial unemployment  is  defined  as  having 
an  unemployment  rate  of  at  least  6.5%  for 
three  consecutive  months.  VirtuaUy  all  prime 
sponsors  in  the  country  are  currently  eligible 
for  title  n  funds." 

In  the  Senate,  the  Temporary  Employment 
Assistance  appropriation  became  part  of  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill, 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  April  9,  1976.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  report 
clearly  authorized  the  Secretary  to  provide 
discretionary  funds  for  non-Title  II  areas 
and  to  waive  the  30-day  unemployment  cri- 
terion, where  necessary.  No.  94-742,  at  p.  2. 
That  language  reads  as  follows: 

"The  $1 ,200,000,000  will  provide  for  public 
.service  employment  under  title  H  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  and  allows  for  the  continuation 
through  January,  1977,  on  a  national  basis, 
of  approximately  260,000  public  service  Jobs. 
These  Jobs  are  currently  funded  under  au- 
thority contained  in  title  VI  of  the  Comnre- 
hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act."  An 
additional  50.000  public  service  employment 
jobs  are  being  funded  under  title  n  by  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance  appro- 
priation. 

"The  Committee  recognises  that  not  all 
title  VI  prime  sponsor  areas  qualify  for 
funding  under  the  title  II  program  because 
their  local  unemployment  rates  are  below 
6.5  percent.  Therefore,  the  Committee  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  utilize  in  non-title 
II  areas  discretionary  funds  available  to  him 
in  t/iis  supplemental  appropriation  in  order 
to  prevent  the  imminent  layoff  of  these  pro- 
gram participants.  The  Committee  also  notes 
that  certain  participants  under  the  title  VI 
program  do  not  qualify  for  employment 
under  Vie  title  II  program  because  their 
length  of  unemployment  before  entering  the 
prograin  was  less  than  30  days  as  required 
under  title  II.  In  order  to  continue  the  em- 
ployment of  these  participants,  the  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive 
that  criteria  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
current  participants  from  a  title  VI  prograin 
to  a  title  II  program. 

Inclusion  of  these  funds  in  the  emergency 
supplemental  Is  necessary  to  avoid  further 
layoffs  of  public  service  Jobs  enrollees.  Lay- 
offs have  already  left  12,000  persons  Jobless, 
and  are  expected  to  exceed  115,000  by  June 
15.  1976,  unless  additional  funds  are  made 
available  immediately.   (Emphasis  added.) 

On  the  Senate  floor,  Senator  Javits  raised 
the  question  of  whether  the  Committee  had 
the  legal  authority  through  its  report,  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  funds  la  the  manner 
described.  (Cong.  Rec.,  April  9,  1976,  p. 
S5353). 

After  the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation was  pas.sed  in  the  Senate,  it  went 
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to  the  House,  which  approved  the  Senate 
version  without  a  conference. 

On  the  House  floor,  questions  were  also 
raised  concerning  the  Senate  committee 
language.  (Cong.  Rec.,  April  12,  1976,  p. 
10535-10537). 

LEGAL    ANALYSIS 

We  turn  now  to  the  doctrines  of  statutory 
construction  applicable  to  this  problem. 

1.  An  appropriations  act  can  direct  the 
expenditure  of  sums  under  a  substantive 
statute  in  a  particular  manner. 

It  Is  settled  law  that  an  appropriations 
act  can  alter  the  method  in  which  sums  are 
to  be  expended  under  a  substantive  statute. 
United  States  v.  Mitchell,  109  U.S.  146,  150 
(1883);  Mathews  v.  United  States,  123  U.S. 
182  (1887);  United  States  v.  Dlcfcerson,  310 
U.S.  554,  555  (1940);  Friends  of  the  Earth  v. 
Armstrong,  485  P.2d  1.  9  (10th  Clr.  1973), 
cert.  den.  414  U.S.  1171  (1974).  Thus.  It 
would  be  legally  proper  for  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1976  to 
direct  the  use  of  CETA  Title  II  to  permit 
these  funds  to  be  used  to  phase  out  grad- 
ually Title  VI  PSE  programs  In  non-Title  n 
areas  and  to  allow  Title  VI  participants  who 
were  unemployed  for  less  than  30  days  to 
transfer  Immediately  Into  Title  II  Jobs. 

2.  It  is  appropriate  to  consider  all  avail- 
ablc  materials  in  order  to  determine  legisla- 
tive intent. 

One  of  the  oldest  doctrines  of  statutory 
construction  Is  that  all  relevant  materials 
should  be  consulted  In  order  to  determine 
the  Intent  of  the  legislature.  I".  United 
States  V.  Fisher,  2  Cranch  258,  286  (1804), 
the  Supreme  Court  held:  "Where  the  mind 
labours  to  discover  the  design  of  the  legisla- 
ture, It  seizes  everything  from  which  aid 
can  be  derived."  This  Is  also  the  holding  of 
numerous  other  cases,  e.g.,  Boston  Sand  Co. 
V.  United  States.  278  U.S.  41,  48  (1929); 
United  States  v.  Dickerson,  310  U.S.  544,  n.  6 
(1940);  Employees  v.  Westinghouse  Corp., 
348  U.S.  437,  444  (1955). 

Among  the  most  Important  sources  of 
legislative  history  are  statements  and  docu- 
ments presented  by  the  executive  branch 
when  it  proposes  legislation,  see,  e.g.,  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corp.  v.  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers,  414  U.S. 
453,460  (1974). 

In  the  case  of  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  the  clearest 
statement  of  Congressional  intent  Is  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Report,  and  therefore  this  should  be 
given  substantial  weight  in  construing  the 
statute.  The  statement  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Burdetsky  and  the  documents 
which  accompanied  the  budget  request  are 
also  entitled  to  considerable  weight  In  de- 
ciding the  proper  construction  of  the  law. 

3.  In  determining  legislative  intent,  com- 
mittee reports  are  to  be  accorded  great 
weight. 

It  Is  a  settled  principle  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  committee  reports  are  to  be 
given  more  weight  than  floor  statements  of 
individual  leg'slators.  United  States  v.  Auto 
Workers,  352  U.S.  367,  385  (1957).  ThU  Is  so 
because  ( 1 )  committee  reports  reflects  the 
views  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  problems  being  addressed  by  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  and  (2)  committee 
reports  are  more  likely  to  reflect  the  Intent 
of  the  entire  legislative  body  than  are  the 
remarks  of  an  individual  legislator,  who  Is 
expresshig  only  his  personal  views,  views 
which  may  not  be  shared  by  other  members. 
In  this  Instance,  therefore,  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a 
portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  non- 
Title  n  areas  and  authorizing  a  waiver  of  the 
30-day  unemployment  criterion  Is  entitled 


to  more  weight  than  the  questions  raised  on 
the  floor  by  individual  members  of  Congress. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  House  adopted  the 
Senate  bill  lends  adtiitional  weight  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report. 

It  was  the  Senate,  and  not  the  House  bill, 
that  was  enacted  Into  law.  This  tact  makes 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
port the  most  authoritative  statement  of 
Congress'  Intent.  Vaugh  v.  Rosen,  523  F.2d 
1136,  1142-43  (D.C.  Clr.  1975).  The  state- 
ments In  the  House  debates  do  not  overcome 
the  weight  due  to  the  Senate  report  lan- 
guage, since.  If  the  Hoiise  had  desired  to 
come  forth  with  Its  own  statement  about  the 
authorizations  contained  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  it  coiUd  have  demanded  a 
conference. 

5.  Statute  should  be  interpreted  so  that 
their  policies  and  purposes  are  furthered. 

The  policies  and  purposes  underlying  a 
statute  are  highly  significant  factors  to  be 
considered  In  interpreting  that  statute. 
Statutory  language  must  read  so  that  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  an  act  are  carried 
forward.  See,  e.g..  Brown  v.  Duchesne,  19 
How.  183,  194  (1856);  Helvering  v.  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  293  VS.  455,  466  (1934).  In  this 
case  It  would  clearly  be  contrary  to  the  poli- 
cies and  purposes  of  CETA  for  more  than 
17,000  PSE  participants  to  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated once  Title  VI  funds  In  their  areas  are 
exhausted.  It  would  be  much  more  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  CETA  for  a  gradual, 
orderly  phase-down  to  take  place. 

6.  The  interpretation  of  a  statute  by  an 
administrative  agency  is  entitled  to  great 
weight. 

The  case  law  uniformly  holds  that  the 
interpretation  of  a  statute  by  the  agency 
which  administers  the  law  is  entitled  to 
great  weight,  and  that  a  reasonable  interpre- 
tation by  the  skgency  should  be  sustained. 
This  Is  true  especially  when  the  agent's  in- 
terpretation "involves  a  contemporaneous 
construction  of  a  statute  by  the  men  charged 
with  the  responsibUlty  of  setting  its  ma- 
chinery In  motion,  of  making  the  parts  work 
efiSciently  and  smoothly,"  Power  Reactor  Co. 
V.  ElectriciaTis,  367  U.S.  396,  408  (1961),  and 
when  their  construction  "enhances  the  gen- 
eral purposes  and  policies  underlying  the 
Act."  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Omaha  v.  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
468  F.2d  1,  5-6  (8th  Clr.  1972)  cert.  den.  410 
U.S.  927  (1937).  See  also,  Udall  v.  Tallman, 
380  U.S.  1,  16  (1965):  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co.  v.  FCC,  395  VS.  367,  381  (1969).  Thus, 
the  Interpretation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that,  under  the  Emergency  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  he  has  the  legal  author- 
ity to  expend  discretionary  funds  In  non- 
Title  n  areas  and  for  PSE  ptirtlcipants  who 
were  unemployed  for  less  than  30  das^s.  Is 
entitled   to   great  weight. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reason  stated  above.  It  is  my  con- 
clusion that  It  is  legally  proper  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  discretionary  funds  under  the 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  of  1976  In  areas  that  have  less  than  6.5% 
unemployment  and  to  waive  the  30-day  un- 
emplojTnent  criterion  In  order  to  effectuate 
an  orderly  phase-down  of  the  Title  VI,  CETA, 
program. 

William  J.  Kilberg, 

Solicitor  of  Labor. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  27.  1976. 
Hon.  William  J.  Usery, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Now  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  Public  Law  94-266,  I  wish  to  make  my 


view  clear  concerning  what  I  perceive  as  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  of  these  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  Senate  Report 
94-742,  accompanying  the  appropriation, 
contains  language  pursuant  to  Temporary 
Employment  Assistance  authorizing  you  to 
utilize  discretionary  funds  from  this  ap- 
propriation, as  a  temporary  expedient, 
in  non-Title  11  areas,  that  is,  areas 
In  which  the  unemployment  rate  is  less  than 
6.5  percent.  This  language  was  Inserted  to 
prevent  the  imminent  layoff  of  program  par- 
ticipants in  these  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  report  contains  language 
authorizing  the  Secretary,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  waive  the  length-of-uuemployment 
requirement  for  "Htle  VI  participants  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  current  participants 
from  a  Title  VI  program  to  a  Title  n  pro- 
gram. 

During  floor  debate  on  the  appropriation, 
some  Members  of  both  Houses  expressed 
views  contrary  to  the  Intent  expressed  in 
the  Committee  report  on  these  points.  How- 
ever, the  House  did  not  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence, when  It  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  or  modify  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  a  conference  report.  In  the  absence 
of  a  conference  report,  the  Senate  Committee 
report  should  prevail.  The  Committee  con- 
sidered the  need  to  provide  this  direction  in 
its  report  very  carefully. 

It  is  not  our  Intent  to  permanently  replace 
the  Title  VI  program  with  the  Title  U  pro- 
gram, but  in  the  absence  of  renewed  Title 
VI  authorizing  legislation,  we  had  no  other 
choice  to  avoid  massive  layoffs  of  Title  VI 
enrollees.    .   .   . 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 

U.  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  first  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE)  for  his  active  work 
on  all  matters  in  coming  before  th;  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  But  I 
think  in  this  instance  that  the  gentleman 
prefers  title  n  to  title  VI.  Ain  I  correct? 

Mr.  C  UIE.  I  feel  that  we  should  permit 
the  title  VI  public  service  employees  to 
continue  to  be  employed  who  are  present- 
ly being  employed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  the  gentleman  ac- 
tuplly  prefers  title  II  over  title  VI? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  And  as  I  Indicated  I 
would  like  to  see  it  integrated,  but  I  real- 
ize there  are  people  employed  now  and 
I  in  no  way  want  to  put  them  out  of  a 
job. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  knows 
title  n  and  title  VI  were  authorized  for 
different  employment  purposes.  That  is 
correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  Title  VI  is 
more  countercyclical. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right.  Then  not- 
withstanding the  language  in  the  Senate 
report  the  gentleman  read  and  notwith- 
standing the  Solicitor  General's  letter 
and  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  Sena- 
tor Macnuson,  does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  when  any  report  language  con- 
travenes basic  laws  where  we  authorize 
certain  things,  that  the  intent  really  is 
to  follow  the  basic  law  instead  of  some 
superfluous  language  that  was  put  in 
there  to  try  to  make  a  bridge  in  the  event 
the  Congress  failed  to  take  action? 
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Now  let  me  have  the 
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man, the  gentleman  has  really  talked  in 
circles  and  come  back  into  acceptance 
by  using  the  quotation  of  Senator  Mag- 
nuson, that  while  the  gentleman  does 
not  intend  to  permanently  replace  the 
title  VI  program,  that  in  effect  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  that  with  the  report 
language  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Solicitor  General  and  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  who  has  an 
excellent  point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve 
on  the  same  subcommittee  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
An  appropriations  act  can  direct  the 
expenditure  of  sums  under  a  substantive 
statute  in  a  particular  manner.  In  the 
case  of  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  the  clearest  statement 
of  congressional  intent  is  contained  In 
the  Senate  appropriations  report  and, 
therefore,  it  should  be  given  weight  in 
constructing  the  statute. 

The  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Burdetsky  and  the  documents  that  ac- 
company that  report  are  also  entitled  to 
considerable  weight  in  construction  of 
the  statute. 

The  fact  that  the  House  adopted  tlie 
Senate  bill  lends  additional  weight  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report.  It  was  the  Senate  and  not  the 
House  bill  that  was  enacted  into  law. 
That  was  the  last  time  this  body  spoke 
on  the  is.sue  and  it  should  be  all  con- 
trolling. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  say 
that  I  wonder  if  anybody  on  the  majority 
side  would  challenge  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  if  he  takes  the  language  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  was  adopted 
over  in  the  House  and,  therefore,  becomes 
controlling  as  if  there  was  a  conference 
committee  and  a  report  on  that  and  say 
he  is  prohibited  then  from  using  these 
title  n  funds  Tor  title  VI  purposes.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  ever  being  done  to  put 
people  in  title  VI  areas  out  of  work,  after 
Senator  Magnuson  says  they  can,  after 
the  report  says  they  can,  after  the  So- 
licitor General  says  they  can.  I  doubt 
that  can  happen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  in  all  probability  there 
will  be  a  lawsuit  over  this.  We  are  just 
trying  to  go  to  the  legality  of  this  issue. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
tlic  statutoiy  language  supersedes  the 
report  language  or  any  other  language. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  statutory  lan- 
guage involved: 

Section  204(c)  of  CETA  defines  "areas  of 
substantial  unemployment"  as  tho.se  which 
have  a  rate  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  6.5  per  centum  for  3  consecutive 
months  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  All 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  title  n  must 
be  used  In  such  areas  (Sec.  2(112).  Further- 
more, only  persons  residing  within  such  areas 


can  be  hired  with  funds  appropriated  under 
title  II  (Sec.  205(c)(3)). 

I  say  that  the  letter  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  letter  from  Senator  Mag- 
nuson, the  language  in  the  Senate  re- 
port, cannot  contravene  the  substance 
of  the  law.  We  are  just  getting  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  are  going  to  have 
thousands  of  people  laid  off  if  we  follow 
the  gentleman's  suggestions. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman,  because  it  has  been 
done  numerous  times  before.  If  there 
were  no  precedent  for  It,  the  gentleman 
would  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on;  but  it 
has  been  done  numerous  times  before 
where  the  Congress  approved  the  action 
which  was  subsequent  to  the  section  the 
gentleman  is  reading. 

I  would  say  the  only  way  we  can  con- 
travene what  the  other  body  and  this 
body  together  has  done  in  tbe  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  if  we  would 
contravene  that  action  through  this  leg- 
islation. I  wonder  if  any  of  us  are  going 
to  do  that.  I  doubt  that  we  will. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  goes  through 
January  30,  1977.  They  were  not  about 
to  be  practicing  any  political  activity  to 
try  and  enhance  chances  of  HJl.  11453. 
They  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
unemployed  individuals  who  moved  into 
public  service  jobs  did  actually  have 
those  jobs.  That  Is  what  they  are  doing. 
All  this  legislation  does  is  give  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  going  to  be  extend- 
ing this  authority,  and  It  says  September 
30.  1976. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Will  tlie 
gentleman  agree  that  It  was  not  Uie 
Emergency  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  contains  the  languauge 
which  would  authorize  the  use  of  $1.2 
billion  for  nontitle  n  areas,  but  it  was 
the  Senate  report  that  contained  that 
language?  TTiat  Senate  report  makes  a 
change  in  the  substantive  law. 

There  was  a  specific  purpose  for  the 
adoption  of  title  n  In  1973,  and  a  differ- 
ent purpose  for  the  adoption  of  title  VI 
in  the  latter  part  of  1974.  TTie  differ- 
ences between  these  two  titles  are  clear- 
ly spelled  out  in  the  committee  report  at 
the  bottom  of  page  2  and  the  top  of  page 
3. 

I  maintain  that  what  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  endeavoring  to  do  today,  and  he 
has  announced  that  he -is  going  to  dis- 
tribute these  moneys  this  morning  is  an 
invitation  to  a  lawsuit.  I  disagi-ee  with 
tlie  interpretation  of  the  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  He  has  said  tliis 
is  legal.  I  say  it  is  not.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  endeavoring  today  to  make  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  discretionary  funds,  and 
it  is  an  illegal  act.  He  is  inviting  a  law- 
suit which  will  cripple  the  title  VI  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  if  there 
was  no  precedent,  the  gentleman  would 
be  right,  but  there  Is  ample  precedent  to 
show  that  the  appropriation  language  in 
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an  appropriation  bill  can  make  the 
change.  There  is  not  a  line  item  on  eveiy 
detailed  legislation.  That  is  a  blank 
amount  of  money  in  there,  and  if  one  is 
going  to  change  that  appropriation,  one 
only  offers  an  amendment  to  change 
that  larger  amount.  If  one  explains  thut, 
that  indicates  how  my  money  is  going  to 
be  expended. 

I  can  point  out  in  OEO  how  we  extend 
tlirough  an  appropriation  act  and  make 
changes  in  using  the  money,  how  it  was 
going  to  be  used,  which  was  done  totally 
within  the  committee  report.  It  was 
argued  on  the  floor  that  we  could  not  do 
it.  that  it  was  illegal.  That  has  proved 
that  it  can  be  done  and  that  it  is  legal 
and  has  operated  m  the  past.  They  are 
following  exactly  the  same  precedent 
that  this  Congress  has  operated  under  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  May  I 
bring  to  the  gentleman's  attention  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Ml-.  Flood),  the  distinguished 
Appropriations  Labor-HEW  Subcommit- 
tee chairman? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Are  tliese  the  same  remarks 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  read  pre- 
viously? 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  These 
remarks  were  made  on  thic  floor  on 
April  12: 

Various  people  have  been  in  touch  with 
us  about  language  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  repiort  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 890  concerning  the  use  of  discretion- 
ary funds  of  title  II,  CETA.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  accepting  the  Senate 
amendments,  we  are  certainly  not  endorsing 
the  language  in  the  Senate  report.  Further- 
more, nothing  said  in  a  committee  report  or 
in  a  floor  debate  can  change  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  funds 
luider  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Act. 

Docs  the  gentleman  agree  with  tliat 
interpretation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  certainly  do  not.  be- 
cause I  understand  that  interpretation 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairm;;n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoLs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  After  the  gentleman 
made  that  statement,  the  House  said 
exactly  the  opposite  by  voting  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version,  so  that  has  got 
to  be  controlling  in  determining  what 
was  tlie  last  action  taken  by  tlie  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Never  can  the  views  of  one 
Member  of  one  body  contravene  tlie  lan- 
guage in  tlie  report.  That  has  now  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  exactly  that.  It 
has  the  same  force  and  effect,  and  also 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  on  this  side.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  use  one  Member's  opinion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier,  he  can  tell 
from  the  tone  of  this  debate  that  there 
is  an  honest  disagreement  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
CXXII 757— Part  10 


retary  of  Labor.  He  maintains  that  he 
ha3  the  right  to  use  title  11  discretionary 
funds  in  nontitle  II  areas;  we  maintain 
he  does  not  have  tliat  right. 

I  caii  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  I  have  already  received  word  that 
there  is  a  lawsuit  about  to  commence  by 
some  of  tlie  prime  sponsors.  This  will  tie 
up  the  jobs  in  title  VI.  We  c^n  avoid  that 
by  passing  this  very  plain,  simple  stop- 
gap legislation,  H.R.  12987.  This  bill, 
which  is  authorizing  legislation,  will  lielp 
us  avoid  such  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
yield  further. 

If  we  had  auUiorization  language  to 
extend  title  VI  through  January  30, 1977, 
I  thiuk  the  gentleman  would  have  some- 
thing to  argue  about.  If  there  were  no 
change  in  the  present  law,  then  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  have  something  to 
argue  about.  But  I  want  to  point  out  right 
here  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  that  is  not  being  addressed/* 
directly  today,  but  was  put  in  the  report.L 
was  to  commit  the  cities  to  start  using 
this  moixey  as  general  revenue  sharing, 
to  hire  their  own  employees  back  again. 
Tliat  is  exactly  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Uiban  Coalition  of  Minneapolis 
made  a  study  of  employment  and  found 
that  10  percent  of  tlie  employees  in  Min- 
neapolis are  public  service  employees. 
Eight  percent  are  disadvantaged. 

A.S  the  Members  know,  when  title  VI 
was  argued,  the  intent  was  to  justify  jobs 
for  those  who  were  using  up  their  un- 
employment insurance,  who  were  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  who  were  on 
welfare.  This  program  is  not  being  used 
for  people  who  are  unemployed  and  who 
are  in  dire  .straits  in  this  country.  For 
tile  mo.st  part,  this  program  is  being  used 
in  order  to  get  city  employees  back  again. 
If  the  Members  look  at  the  program,  that 
is  happening.  Anyone  who  looks  in  depth 
at  any  of  the  public  service  employment 
programs  wiU  see  that  is  happening. 
What  this  bill  will  do  Ls  not  to  help  the 
unemployment  situation  in  this  country, 
but  again  it  is  a  political  ploy  in  order 
to  accomplish  what  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  do  if  we  nail  it  straight  on. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12987,  the  emergency 
job  programs  stopgap  extension. 

On  April  12,  1976,  this  Hou.se  passed 
legislation  to  continue  through  1977 
public  service  employment  programs 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  CETA.  These  jobs 
would  be  available  for  the  employment 
of  the  hai-d-core  unemployed,  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  out  of  work  for  a 
long  time  and  who  have  poor  prospects 
of  qualifying  for  jobs  in  the  labor 
market. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  con- 
tinue public  service  programs  pursuant 
to  title  VI  of  CETA  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976. 

Title  VI  of  CETA  was  enacted  into 
law  in  December  1974  to  provide  addi- 
tional public  service  jobs  for  those  indi- 


viduals who  became  imemployed  because 
of  the  serious  slowdown  of  the  economy. 
The  program  was  countercycUcal  in  na- 
ture, and  preference  was  given  to  those 
individuals  who  had  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits  or  who  were  not 
eligible  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Authority  to  appropriate  funds  under 
title  VI  expired  on  June  30,  1975,  and 
the  program  will  be  completely  ex- 
hausted by  June  30  of  this  year. 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  tliis 
House  pas.sed,  by  a  vote  of  239  to  154, 
H.R.  11453,  the  emergency  employment 
projects  amendments,  which  authorizes 
funds  for  an  expansion  of  the  title  VI 
program  to  600,000  jobs,  for  the  transi- 
tion period  as  well  as  for  fiscal  1977.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  not  acted  on  that 
bill.  Unless  immediate  authorization,  as 
set  fortli  in  this  bill  is  provided  in  time 
to  support  title  VI  appropriations  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
due  before  the  House  very  shortly,  the 
title  VI  program  will  die  and  upward 
of  273,000  individuals  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

V/hat  hope  the  country  can  take  from 
the  latest  figures  which  indicate  a  small 
decrease  in  the  imemployment  rate,  will 
be  destroyed  if  the  current  title  VI  pro- 
gram jobholders  are  tlirown  out  of  work. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  this  bill 
and  would  like  to  amend  it  to  provide 
only  for  a  continuation  of  the  title  VI 
program  without  change  through  fiscal 
1977.  But  tliis  House  has  alreadj'  voted 
down  this  proposal  on  February  10  of  this 
year  by  a  substantial  margin.  For  thi^ 
House  to  reverse  itself  today  and  approve 
such  an  amendment  to  this  bill  would  be 
incomprehensible  to  the  7  million  Amer- 
icans now  miemployed. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  con- 
tend that  they  do  not  want  to  hold  hos- 
tage to  election  year  politics  those  indi- 
viduals currently  enrolled  in  public  sen - 
ice  jobs.  But  at  the  same  time  they  dem- 
onstrate a  callous  disregard  for  the 
ranks  of  the  current  unemployed  who 
would  be  eligible  for  oublic  service  jobs 
if  the  cuiTent  legislation  pending  in  the 
Senate  is  enacted  into  law.  Such  appar- 
ent solicitude  for  tho.se  currently  em- 
ployed is  a  copout  by  those  who  close 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  massive  un- 
employment throughout  the  Nation. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  recent 
small  drop  in  unemployment  into  believ- 
ing that  the  economy  is  clearly  on  tli"? 
upswing.  The  administration's  projected 
unemployment  picture  for  tlie  rest  of  the 
decade  is  .'-.omething  that  no  compassion- 
ate person  can  take  pride  in. 

Furthermore,  tlie  financial  stability  of 
many  State  and  local  governments  pose 
serious  problems  for  the  future.  Serious 
revenue  shortfalls  could  well  lead  to  fur- 
ther layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  necessary 
public  services. 

Not  to  pass  the  bill  before  us  would  be 
a  clear  indication  that  this  House  is  in- 
different to  the  futme  of  273,000  Amer- 
ican workers.  To  amend  the  bill  only  to 
continue  the  existing  title  VI  job  pro- 
gram  through   fiscal   year    1977   would 
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ment and  Training  Act  on  an  emergency 
stop-gap  basis  through  September  30, 
1976. 

This  legislation  will  enable  our  local 
county,  municipal,  and  school  officials  to 
continue  their  present  programs  while 
the  Congress  completes  its  work  on  the 
major  CETA  bill  which  will  revise  the 
present  law  and  extend  it  through  fiscal 
ycp.r  1977, 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  the  Michigan  County  So- 
cial Services  A.-^sociation  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  imme- 
diate action  to  insure  the  continuation 
of  the  CETA  program  at  its  current  level. 

H.R.  1298^  authorizes  $200  million  for 
the  renifining  months  of  fiscal  year  1976 
and  $57.5  million  for  the  transition  quar- 
ter— the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  These  funds  will  maintain 
the  approximate  273,000  public  service 
jobs  which  are  presently  funded  imder 
title  VI  of  CETA. 

In  addition,  the  bill  lowers  from  90 
to  Z^>  percent  the  amount  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  funds  that  must  be  used 
for  wages  and  employment  benefits  and 
spccifirally  defines  "administrative  costs" 
to  include  the  purchase  of  necessary 
supplies,  equipment  materials,  and  rental 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairm?in,  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  bill  contains  some  very  impor- 
tant language  that  the  committee  felt 
was  necessitated  by  an  arbitrary  policy 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
way  the  Congre.'^s  anticipated  the  pres- 
ent law  would  be  administered.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Department  which  sets  an  arbi- 
trary limit  to  the  rehiring  of  workers 
who  were  laid  off  for  bona  fide  reasons. 
This  policy  has  had  a  serious  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  city  of  Detroit  and  on  many 
of  the  suburban  communities  which  I 
represent  which  are  presently  suffering 
from  serious  fiscal  difficulties.  Hundreds 
of  communities  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

This  matter  was  recently  discussed  by 
the  Michigan  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
change  its  ruling  on  laidoff  workers. 

The  resolution  which  was  offered  by 
the  speaker  of  the  hoase  along  with  two 
representatives  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district — Representative  Thomas 
Brown  and  Representative  John 
Marke.s — icads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  In  a  recent  ruling  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  ordered  cities  to 
reduce  the  number  of  municipal  employees 
rehired  with  federal  CETA  funds  to  ten  per- 
cent of  all  public  employment  CETA  jobs  in 
the  city;  and 

Whereas,  This  abrupt  change  of  policy  will 
have  a  devastating  eSect  on  the  ability  of 
Michigan  cities  to  provide  basic  servlceJs  to 
their  re.sldents.  The  ruling  la  e.speclally  Insen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan in  view  of  current  economic  conditions  in 
the  State:  and 

Whereas,  While  the  City  of  Detroit  is  most 
severely  affected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  new  ten  percent  ruling,  many  smaller 
cities  will  be  forced  to  layoff  a  large  segment 


of  their  employees.  The  City  of  Westland 
alone  will  be  forced  to  lay  off  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  City's  work  force,  thus  crippling 
basic  city  services  such  as  police  and  fire 
protection;  now,  therefore,  l)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  members  of  this  legislative  body 
herebv  memorialize  the  Unltd  States  Dep.trt- 
ment  of  Labor  to  change  its  ruling  relative 
to  the  rehiring  of  laid  off  municipal  workers 
with  CETA  funds:  and  be  It  further 

Re.'solved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of. the  United 
States  aud  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  evi- 
dence of  concern  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  re- 
sponded to  this  prob'ern  by  adopting — 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  6 — the  O'Hara  motion 
which  reminds  the  administration  in  the 
committee  report  that  the  Congress 
clearly  intends  that  the  present  law 
permits  "the  rehiring  of  former  em- 
ployees who  had  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
bona  fide  layoffs." 

The  report  further  states  tliat: 
Nothing  m  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  rule,  policy,  regula- 
tion or  guideline  (mpaslng  a  numerical  or 
percentage  limitation  upon  the  rehiring  of 
former  employees  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
a  bona  flde  layoff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
.si/,e  to  my  colleagues  the  urgent  need 
for  the  prompt  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  authority  to  appropriate  funds 
for  title  VI  jobs  has  already  expired,  and 
an  estimated  12,000  persons  have  already 
lost  their  jobs.  If  this  bill  is  promptly 
signed  into  law,  funds  can  be  added  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  is  already  working  its  way 
through  the  Congress.  If  this  bill  does  not 
become  law  promptly,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  100,000  more  jobs  will  be- 
come nonexistent  within  the  next  few 
months. 

In  light  of  the  current  unemployment 
crisis  and  the  extreme  financial  difficul- 
ties which  confront  our  Nation's  cities. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
reject  the  administration's  opposition  to 
thLs  legislation  and  adopt  it  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  so  we  can  avoid  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  jobs  which  will  other- 
wiKo  result. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  that  the  difficulty  with  say- 
ing that  this  legislation  is  umiecessary 
because  the  same  funds  can  be  used  un- 
der title  n  is  that  hi  fact  all  the  funds 
that  are  being  provided  under  the  appro- 
priation bill  are  inadequate  even  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  New  York  City.  Be- 
cause the  funds  are  so  inadequate,  it  Is 
ahnost  guaranteed  that  there  will  be  a 
lawsuit,  if  from  no  other  piace  but  from 
my  own  district,  siiould  there  be  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Secretai-y  to  try  to  use  those 
funds  under  the  Senate  bill  for  both  title 

II  and  title  VI. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  to  avoid  that  kind 
of  a  confrontation  and  the  delay  that 
may  result  from  a  lawsuit,  that  this  bill 
should  be  approved. 
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In  answer  to  the  further  argvmient 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QtriE)  and  made  by  the  minority 
members  in  the  committee  report  that 
these  funds  were  not  being  used  mider 
title  VI  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  mi- 
norities and  people  on  welfare  that  we 
had  said  we  intended  to  help  when  this 
act  was  passed,  I  want  to  say  that  they 
should  read  a  report  tlrat  was  published 
by  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  concerning  the  effects  tlie 
layoffs  liad  on  city  employees.  That  re- 
port indicated  that  although  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  male  white  employees  were 
laid  off,  in  fact  51  percent  of  all  Hispanic 
workers,  over  35  percent  of  all  black 
workers,  and  over  one-third  of  the 
women  were  laid  off. 

So  when  we  have  layoffs  from  the 
cities,  we  find  tliat  it  is  precisely  the 
minorities  and  the  women  who  are  hit 
the  hardest,  those  who  were  formerly  on 
welfare  or  those  who  were  the  last  hired 
wiio  are  the  first  to  be  discharged. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  even  if  the 
effect  of  the  program  is  to  hire  back  em- 
ployees who  were  fired,  those  who  are 
being  helped  the  most  are  precisely  those 
who  need  the  most  help,  the  minorities 
and  the  women. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
that,  I  believe  this  legislation  should  be 
totally  approved  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  'Mi-.  Dominick  V.  Daniels) 
for  bringing  this  bill  before  the  House  as 
promptly  as  he  has. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  mention  tliat 
I  could  not  help  but  recall  something 
from  Alice  in  Wonderland  as  I  list€ned 
to  the  earlier  debate.  The  Membei-s  may 
recall  that  the  Queen  of  Hearts  told 
Alice  that  when  she  used  a  word,  it 
meant  exactly  what  she  intended  it  to 
mean,  nothing  more  and  nothing  le.-^s. 
Alice  protested.  She  said: 

You  can't  just  use  a  word  that  has  a 
meaning  and  have  it  mean  something  else. 

Tlie  Queen  of  Hearts  said: 
Nonsense.  It  is  a  question  of  v/ho  shall  be 
the  master,  the  speaker  or  the  word. 

I  sort  of  felt  that  way  hearing  the  de- 
bate about  what  the  statute  meant.  The 
statute  is  very  clear.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  pomted  that  out,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
pointed  that  out.  The  statute  .says  that 
the  money  for  title  II  has  to  be  used  in 
arei:s  of  substantial  unemployment,  and 
that  the  only  discretion— and  it  spells 
this  out — is  to  transfer  it  among  areas  of 
high  unemployment  but  still  within  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say 
that  as  disturbed  as  I  was  by  the  argu- 
ment, I  was  very  pleased  to  have  all  of 
my  friends  on  the  minority  side  speak- 
ing of  the  sanctity  of  the  committee  re- 
port language  and  telling  us  that  when 
we  adopt  a  piece  of  legislation,  we  adopt 
every  word  in  the  committee   report. 


That  is  true  even  in  a  House  that  did 
not  have  it  in  their  committee  report. 
If  they  adopt  a  bill,  that  means  that  what 
was  in  the  other  House's  committee  re- 
port is  binding. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that 
my  friends  are  going  to  join  with  me 
when  this  bill  is  adopted  and  point  out  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Education  anckLabor,  by 
a  vote  of  21  to  6,  voted  to  insert  in  the 
committee  report  its  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  wrong-headed,  unlawful 
policy  of  the  Department  in  restraining 
rehires  of  bona  fide  laid-off  municipal 
employees,  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  completely 
wrong.  It  is  not  justified  by  the  statute  or 
by  Uie  committee  report.  Our  House  com- 
mittee voted  on  that  issue.  It  gave  its 
clear  interpretation  of  the  law  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  6. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  tliat 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  rewrite 
the  law,  expressed  again  here  today  with 
their  claim  that  they  can  transfer  title 
II  funds  to  title  VI,  will  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  biggest  issue 
in  America  today  in  terms  of  tlie  struc- 
ture of  our  Government,  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Executive  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  "correct"  the  work  of 
the  Congress,  to  "ijnprove"  on  what  the 
Congress  does,  to  do  it  the  way  they 
would  have  done  it  if  they  had  been  ui 
Congress,  which  of  course,  they  could  not 
get  elected  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to  stand 
firm  for  law  and  order  and  get  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  start  following  the 
law  once  in  awhile,  both  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rehires  and  on  Uie  question  of 
transferability  of  funds. 

In  discussing  this  important  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  to  focus  briefly  on  re- 
cent actions  by  the  Labor  Department  in 
attempting  to  prevent  cities  from  utiliz- 
ing more  than  10  percent  of  CETA  posi- 
tions to  rehire  laid-off  city  workers.  Tliis 
arbitiary  poUcy  directly  contravenes  tlie 
cleaily  expressed  intent  of  Congress  and 
would  have  an  extremely  adverse  effect 
on  the  city  of  Deti'oit  and  many  other 
cities  suffering  from  serious  fiscal  diffi- 
culties. 

When  the  committee  considered  this 
measure  earlier  this  month,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  reaffirm  the  rehire  intent 
of  tlie  original  act.  It  provided: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  shall 
be  constru«i  to  authorize  any  rule,  policy, 
regulation,  or  guideline  imposing  a  numerical 
or  percentage  limitation  iipon  the  rehiring 
of  former  employees  who  lost  their  jobs  due 
to  a  bona  fide  layoff. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the 
unwise  and  contrary  position  being  taken 
by  the  Labor  Department,  I  agreed  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  so  as  to  per- 
mit Uiis  simple  stopgap  biU  to  be  acted 
upon  without  delay.  The  committee  did, 
however,  adopt  my  subsequent  motion 
during  the  markup  session  to  include 
language  in  the  report  to  reaffirm  this 
important  rehire  principle  of  the  pres- 


ent law.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  vote  on  my 
motion  was  21  to  6.  The  language  ap- 
pears on  page  4  of  House  Report  94-1019, 
under  the  heading  "Rehiring  of  persons 
laid  off  for  bona  fide  reasons." 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Detroit  chal- 
lenged the  Labor  Depai-tment's  10  per- 
cent reliire  ruling  in  Federal  distiict 
court.  Faced  with  l-.cal  action  and  lan- 
guage of  our  repwrt  denying  their  right 
-to  issue  such  arbitrary  and  unwise  ml- 
ings,  the  Labor  Department  relented  and 
the  city  of  Detroit  was  authorized  to  re- 
hii-e  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  employees 
laid  off  in  early  April— some  600  in  num- 
ber. But  tlie  status  of  about  half  of  this 
number  is  still  being  disputed  by  tlie 
Department. 

Despite  this  action,  the  Depai-tment's 
position  on  the  matter  of  rehii-e  limita- 
tion remains  fuzzy  because  of  proposed 
regiUations  they  published  in  the  Federal 
Register — proposed  regulations  locking 
in  the  arbitrary  10  percent  rehire  limit. 
Since  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  law,  to  the 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Detroit  which 
reversed  its  earlier  confused  position, 
and  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
m  tlie  report  on  H.R.  12987— as  well  as 
1973  and  1974  conference  reports  on 
CETA  legislation— I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  withdraw  its  pro- 
posed regulation  and,  in  the  future,  in- 
terpret the  law  in  conformity  with  tlie 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.    Chairman,    because   of    the    im- 
portance of  the  report  language  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record: 
Rehiring  or  Persons  Laid  Off  for  Bona  Fide 
Reasons 

The  Committee  would  like  to  remind  mem- 
bers and  the  Administration  that  In  adopt- 
ing CETA.  aud  later  In  ad<^tmg  title  VI.  the 
Conferees  made  clear  their  Intention  that 
the  rehiring  of  former  employees  who  had 
lost  their  lobs  due  to  bona  fide  lay-offs  were 
authorized  and  permitted.  The  Conference 
Report  accompanying  CETA  (H.  Rept.  93- 
737)  contains  the  following  statement:  "The 
Conferees  adopted  both  provisions  with  the 
understanding  that  the  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  ts  not  intended  to  preclude  the  re- 
hiring of  persons  who  have  been  laid  off  for 
bona  flde  reasons  .  .  ."  And  more  directly  on 
the  point .  the  Conference  Report  accompany- 
ing the  title  VI  amendments  (H.  Rept.  93- 
1621)  contained  the  following  statement: 
"The  strong  feeling  of  the  conferees  in  op- 
position to  "paper  lay-offs'  should  in  no  way 
be  construed  to  mean  opposition  to  the  re- 
hiring of  laid  off  workers  per  se.  The  rehiring 
of  former  employees  who  lost  their  jobs  due 
to  a  bona  fide  lay  off  lias  always  been  per- 
mitted and  is  permitted  here.  The  conferees 
also  wish  to  point  out  that  many  government 
employees  will  be  in  a  preferred  category 
for  employment  under  this  Act  by  reason  of 
their  Ineligibility  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  the  provisions  of  section  205  (c)  (7) 
prohibiting  the  hiring  of  any  person  when 
any  other  person  is  on  lay-off  from  the  same 
or  substantially  equivalent  job  stUl  apply." 

This  recital  of  Congressional  intent  was 
precipitated  by  Field  Memorandum  109-76 
issued  by  the  Labor  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rehires.  The  Committee  voted  (21  aye. 
6  no.  1  present)  to  express  its  view  in  this 
report  that  nothing  in  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  rule,  policy 
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regulation    or    guidellni  > 
mertcal  or  percentage 
rehiring    of    former    e 
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that  take  away  his  dLscrnt 
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I  iployees    who    lose 
fide  lay  off.  In  so 
Is   mindful   of   the 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr. 
unqualified  support  ol 
lation  which  will 
of  the  transitional 
gency  public  service 
Comprehensive 
ing  Act.  Passage  of  thi ; 
perative  if  we  are  to 
ment  rolls  from 
300.000  workers  by  the 
authority  for  the  title 
will  expire. 

It  is  regrettable 
insists  on  playing 
the  economic  fortime 
of  thousands  of 
day  employed,  thanks 
gram.    The   House   ir 
passed  H.R.  11453 
tended  and  expanded 
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280.000  new  public 
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funds  are  to  give  a 
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Techiaically.  much  o 
der  Utle  VI  of  CETA 
1975.  More  than  10,00( 
out  this  Nation  have 
an  exhaustion  of  title 
numbers  are  expectec 
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Chairman,  I  rise  in 
H.R.  12987  legis- 
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n  CETA  program 
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curring  and  will  instead  assure  continued 
funding  for  all  those  persons  employed 
under  title  VI  of  CETA. 

Admittedly  this  is  p.  stopgap  approach, 
one  which  I  am  usually  opposed  to.  How- 
ever there  is  no  alternative  in  this  case 
for  the  families  of  the  men  and  women 
who  today  owe  their  jobs  to  CETA.  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  yet  offer 
any  real  improvement  for  the  4,000  laid- 
o£f  police,  firemen,  and  other  essential 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Their  hopes  will  be  addressed 
when  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
H.R.  11453.  It  is  a  grave  tragedy  that  ac- 
tion has  not  come  sooner  on  that  legisla- 
tion. 

The  94th  Congress  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  noble  eCforts  to  help  reduce  this 
Nation's  most  serious  economic  problem, 
unemployment.  Yet  our  efforts  have  been 
sabotaged  by  the  administration  which 
seems  unconcerned  about  the  severity  of 
the  unemployment  problem.  Even  with 
this  legislation  they  want  to  play  politics. 
They  would  prefer  to  extend  this  bill 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  so  as 
to  prevent  the  new  and  vastly  improved 
H.R.  11453  from  being  made  available  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  this  legislation  today.  To  increase  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  300,000  in 
3  months  would  negate  the  small  gains 
we  have  made  this  year  in  reducing  over- 
all imemployment.  The  CETA  program  Is 
a  proven  success  and  should  be  extended 
and  expanded.  We  can  extend  it  today 
by  passing  H.R.  12987.  We  can  expand  it 
by  urging  the  Senate  to  complete  action 
on  H.R.  11453.  In  both  cases,  the  Amer- 
ican people  stand  to  benefit. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  under  consideration, 
H.R.  12987,  and  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  continue  to  support  the  title 
VI  programs  which  are  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  country. 

Certainly,  no  one  here  can  be  satisfied 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.5  per- 
cent, over  7  '/a  million  people,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  add  273.000  more  to  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  reject  this  legislation. 
The  House  made  its  intention  clear  when 
we  passed  the  Emergency  Emplojrment 
Project  Amendments  in  February  of  this 
year.  We  are  not  committed  merely  to 
maintain  the  title  VI  program  at  present 
levels,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  to  ex- 
pand it;  to  take  an  active  part  in  allevi- 
ating the  physical  and  mental  strains 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  lives  of  over 
7  million  people  who  want  jobs  and  can- 
not get  til  em. 

Celebrating  an  upturn  in  our  economic 
fortunes  will  not  put  people  back  to 
work.  Indeed,  in  Westchester  County  the 
only  upturn  has  been  in  tlie  number  of 
unemployed  workers — to  33,700,  an  in- 
crease of  800  over  previously  reported  fig- 
ures. Unemployment  continues  to  linger 
near  a  rate  of  10  percent,  and  according 
to  the  Annual  Manpower  Planning  Re- 
port for  the  current  fiscal  year,  issued  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  La- 
bor, "sub.stantial  improvement  is  not  yet 
in  .sittht."  An  even  more  dire  outlook  is 


suggested  by  the  increase  in  protracted 
imemployment  of  experienced  workers 
with  longtime  job  attachments.  These 
people  have  faced  great  difiQculty  in  ob- 
taining reemployment  and  are  joining 
the  increasing  ranks  of  Westchester's 
chronically  unemployed.  We  have  mort- 
gaged the  economic  future  of  our  urban 
and  suburban  regions  fighting  inflation 
by  ignoring  unemployment.  We  in  Con- 
gress should  not  tolerate  this  policy, 
rather  we  should  continue  to  pursue  the 
many  constructive,  job  creating  proposals 
which  are  before  us,  and  will  shortly  be 
before  us.  to  bring  this  crisis  of  unem- 
ployment to  an  end. 

Mr.  DOMIOTCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T.ie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovac 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Job 
Programs  Stop-Oap  Extension'". 

Sec.  2.  Title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  601  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  for  carrying  out  the  provision' 
of  this  title.  The  provisions  of  section  4(b) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amoxints  appropri- 
ated under  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  602(b)  and  208(a)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973,  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  funds 
allocated  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  which  are  used 
by  an  eligible  applicant  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 602(e)  of  such  Act)  for  public  service 
employment  programs  under  title  II  and  title 
VI  of  such  Act  shall  be  expended  only  for 
wages  and  employment  benefits  to  persons 
employed  In  public  service  Jobs  pursuant  to 
such  titles  and  the  remainder  of  such  funds 
may  be  used  for  administrative  costs,  In- 
cUtding  rental  costs  (within  such  reason- 
able limitations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe with  respect  to  the  rental  of  space), 
and  to  obtain  necessary  supplies,  equipment, 
and  materials. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  im- 
mediately after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"AtJTHOP.lZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows; 
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Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  19, 
Insert  "of  Labor"  immediately  after  "Secre- 
tary". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to-. 


AM.     IDMENT    OFFERED    B7    MS.    AB2:nG 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Abzt7g:  Page  2. 
line  2.  Immediately  after  "Sec.  601."  insert 
"(a)". 

"age  2,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  which  foUows  them. 

Page  2,  immediately  after  line  7,  insert 
the  following: 

'•(b)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  other  period  for  carrying  out 
this  title,  not  less  than  one  percent  of  such 
sums  shall  be  allotted,  without  regard  to 
section  603,  among  eligible  applicants  for 
public  service  employment  programs  which 
are  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
tnls  title  and  which  are  designed  to  provide 
trajisltlonal  employment  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  artists  In  public  service  Jobs 
which  the  Chairman  of  th"  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  determines  provide  needed 
productions  In  the  arts. 

■■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'artist'  means  an  individual 
who  is  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts — 

"(i)  to  be  normally  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  or 

"(11)  to  be  an  individual  of  recognized 
artistic  ability. 

"(B)  The  terms  'arts'  and  'production' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  such  terms  have 
in  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.". 

Ms.  ABZUG  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  have  no  Idea 
what  the  content  of  the  amendment  is. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is  before  the  reading  of  tlie  amend- 
ment is  djspensed  with,  to  find  out 
whether  a  point  of  order  might  Ue 
against  it  on  one  ground  or  another.  So 
I  will  object. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  admendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  reserves  a  point  of  order  on 
the  amendment. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
her  amendment. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  past 
Monday  we  discussed  this  amendment. 
The  purpose  was  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  create  a  special  coordinating 
program  for  artists  when  the  national 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  6.5  percent. 

In  the  course  of  debate,  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  indicated  that  they 
were  sympathetic  to  the  objectives  of 


the  amendment  but  felt  that  it  more 
properly  would  obtain  In  connection  with 
the  CETA  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

Pui'suant  to  that  suggestion,  the  Mem- 
bers may  recall  that  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  at  that  time  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  indicated  that  I  would 
take  the  suggestion  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  bring  up  this  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  CETA  act  today  and  I  am 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  June  of  1973,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  severe  impact  which  re- 
cessions have  on  artists,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  requested 
special  studies  to  examine  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  the  theater.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  our  Nation's  artists, 
writers  and  entertainers  are  unemployed. 
Yet,  of  all  the  available  public  service 
employment  positions  less  than  1  percent 
have  been  allocated  to  artists. 

When  Congress  enacted  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Ti*ain- 
ing  Act  many  of  us  hoped  that  prime 
sponsors  would  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  employ  persons  in  the 
arts.  At  that  tirne,  Nancy  Hanl^,  Chair 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
contacted  all  executive  and  legislative 
leaders  of  State  and  local  governments 
urging  them  to  recognize  the  arts  and 
cultural  activities  in  their  employment 
plans.  She  pointed  out  the  role  these  in- 
dividuals might  play  in  education, 
graphic  design  and  visual  arts,  as  well  as 
in  architecture. 

The  adaptive  use  of  existing  public 
structures  has  Ijecome  an  increasingly  at- 
tractive alternative  to  new  construction. 
Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fine 
work  the  city  of  Boston  has  accomplished 
in  transforming  its  waterfront  buildings 
to  new  offices  and  apartments.  I  Icnow 
that  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  such  programs  for 
railroad  depots.  Ms.  Hanks  pointed  out 
in  her  testimony  to  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  that  tlie  theater,  art, 
music,  and  v.riters  projects  of  the  1930's 
were  extremely  important  in  providing 
opportunities  to  talented  loeople,  beau- 
tifying our  public  places,  and  enriching 
the  public  and  cultural  life  of  the  coun- 
try. At  its  midwinter  meeting  in  1975 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  adopted  a 
resolution  recopnizing  the  economic 
hardships  facing  arti.sts  and  their  im- 
portance as  a  vital  resource  contribut- 
ing to  the  quality  of  life  in  tlie  urban 
environment.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  clear  that 
artists  have  been  neglected  in  public 
service  employment.  The  optimistic  hopes 
voiced  by  one  delegate  to  last  year's 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  that  10  percent  of  the  CETA  jobs 
would  be  for  artists  have  remained  un- 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  our  experiences  in 
public  service  employment  during  our 
Nation's  previous  depression  is  the  im- 
portance of  tai^eting  jobs  programs  to 


mesh  with  the  skills  of  those  who  are  un- 
onployed.  Similarly,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  locate  projects  where  they  will 
serve  the  greatest  unemplojmient  needs. 
We  would  not  impose  geographic  condi" 
tions  on  the  disbursement  of  funds  tq,*^- 
entists.  Neither  should  they  be  iipposed 
on  artists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arts  are  a  labor  in- 
tensive industry.  As  such,  they  generate 
a  significant  ripple  effect  in  the  economy. 
The  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts  mi- 
dertook  a  study  to  examine  this  industry. 
It  showed  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
the  arts  directly  by  the  Government,  an 
additional  one  and  one  half  dollars  are 
generated  in  terms  of  ancillary  activities. 
These  benefits  come  from  tourism,  trans- 
portation, restaurant  expenses  and  in- 
creased business  for  the  vast  numt>er  of 
suppliers  of  arts  related  equipment  and 
maintainence,  and  increased  employment 
for  construction  workers. 

The  value  of  arts  to  communities  has 
been  supported  by  studies  in  such  diverse 
communities  as  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  Ashland, 
Oreg.,  as  well  as  in  a  statewide  study  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  will  put  cui' 
Nation's  artists  to  work  in  a  program 
that  will  improve  the  quality  of  commu- 
nity life.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie)  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  supix)rt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  say  a  word  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York,  I  want  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  express  by  own 
warm  commendation  on  the  splendid 
work  done  by  tlie  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i Mr.  Daniels)  .  He  and  I  have 
sei-ved  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  goinrj  into  oiu-  18th  year 
now,  and  he  sits  immediately  above  me 
on  the  committee.  I  take  tliis  oppor- 
timity  on  a  bill  which  he  is  managing  to 
express  my  own  appreciation  to  him  for 
the  unfailing  courtesy  with  wliich  he  has 
always  treated  his  colleagues  on  tlie  com- 
mittee as  well  as,  of  course,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
generally.  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  as  chainnan  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  manpower 
ti-aining  programs,  and  tlie  CETA  bill 
which  is  under  consideration  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  today  is  in  large 
measure  the  product  of  his  tireless  work. 
That  he  has  announced  his  plans  not  to 
seek  reelection  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives next  year  will  not  be  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  many  of  us  wlio 
have  admired  the  work  that  he  has  done, 
especially  in  the  manpower  training 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York.  As  I  had  indicated  on  Mon- 
day during  debate  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
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did  so  because  I 
amendment  was 


United  States. 
ly  turn  our  minds 


manities  legislation,  I 
believed,  first,  tbat  he^ 
more  appropriately  ol'ered  to  the  bill 
under  consideration  to  lay,  and,  second, 
because  I  supported  th<  substance  of  her 
amendment,  namely,  t  le  importance  of 
giving  greater  employpient  opportuni 
ties  to  artists  who  are  but  of  work  dur- 
ing periods  of  economid  decline. 

As  the  gentlewoman  cited  in  her  re- 
marks last  Monday,  polls  taken  by  Lou 
Harris  have  given  evidence  of  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  sucn  attention  to  un- 
employed artists  In  th 
I  think  that  we  need  on 
back  to  the  period  of  the  thirties  to  see 
the  remarkable  products  of  that  time 
during  a  serious  recession  when  artists 
were  among  others  whs  were  given  op- 
portimitles  to  work  wh  m  they  were  im- 
employed.  The  artistic 
period  stand  as  among 
cant  in  the  history  of  i  irt  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strc  ngly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  ;he  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wan  ;  also  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  express  i  ly  strong  support 
for  the  bUl  xmder  consideration,  KM. 
12987,  to  extend  CETA  i  or  the  remainder 
of  the  1976  fiscal  year  a  nd  the  transition 
quarter. 

The  importance  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  Is  indicated,  I 
believe,  by  the  views  exj  ressed  in  a  num- 
ber of  letters  I  have  received  in  support 
of  H.R.  12987  from  the  Honorable  Peter  J. 
Nemeth.  mayor  of  the  city  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  officials  of  several  private  or- 
ganizations la  my  ovn  congressional 
district  that  make  con:  tructive  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  publi^  service  employ- 
ment program  funded 
prehensive  Employmei^t 
Act  of  1973. 


products  of  that 
the  most  signlfl- 


under  the  Com- 
and   Training 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point 
the  texts  of  Mayor  Net  leth 
of  the  other  letters  t^ 
referred: 

CiTT  or 
South  Bend, 
Hon.  Congressman  John 
Rayhwm  House  BuildiTig, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbessman 
to  lend  my  voice  and  the 
of  South  Bend  to  those  cf 
state    and    local    governments 
country  urging  Immedlat^ 
.spect  to  an  extension  of 
Employment    Program    finded 
Comprehensive   Eraplovmfnt 
Act  1973. 


50UTH  Bend. 
..April?.  1976. 
Sraoemas, 


Bras  emas 


Bend 


The  city  of  South 
some  160  positions  under 
and  another  30  under  Ti  le 
Nearly  haU  of  the  positions 
local    nonprofit    agencies 
providing  needed  services 
tlon,  recreation,  and  othei 
residents.    Because   of 
CETA,  the  City  has  been 
services  to  local  residents 
Department,  Bureau  of  Sdlld 
of  Sanitation,   and  pract.caUy 
department  of  local  gover;  iment 

I  know  that  you  are  ac  itely 
fiscal  constraints  being 


tile 


unanimous  con- 
in  the  Record 
's  letter  and 
which  I  have 


I  would  like 

voice  of  the  City 

other  cities  and 

around    the 

action  with  re- 

Ihe  Public  Service 

under    the 

and   Training 


presently  fimds 

Title  IV  of  CETA 

n  of  that  Act. 

funded  are  In 

and    institutions 

in  health,  educa- 

areas  to  our  local 

funding    under 

iible  to  expand  the 

;hrough  the  Street 

Waste,  Bureau 

every   other 


City  of  South  Bend  a.s  well  as  other  jurlsdlc- 
tiona  In  the  easential  sM^vices,  the  arall- 
ablUty  of  federal  funds  to  maintain  some 
services  and  expand  others  has  been  In- 
vaUiable. 

Consequently  I  would  like  to  urge  that  new 
funds  for  Title  II  and  VI  of  CETA  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  our  instance.  Title  II  funds  will  run 
out  before  June  30,  1976  in  all  likelihood; 
and.  Title  VI  fimds  will  last  not  even  a  pay 
period  past  that  date  at  the  present  spend- 
ing levels. 

Unless  action  is  taken  by  that  time,  ap- 
proximately 190  Individuals  will  be  unem- 
ployed and  many  vital  services  In  the  com- 
munity will  be  cut  back.  I  am  confident  that 
we  may  count  on  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Petee  J.  Nemeth,  Mayor. 

Catholic  Charities, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Apnl  6, 1976. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
Federal  Building. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  As  a  par- 
ticipating agency  in  the  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Program,  we  are  convinced  of  the 
great  value  of  the  Program  and  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  Its  extension  beyond  June  30, 
1976. 

Catholic  Charities,  through  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Service,  has  been  able 
to  add  to  Its  staff  a  Vietnamese  case  worker 
to  assist  In  the  resettlement  of  some  200 
Vietnamese  persons  who  have  come  to  thto 
community  since  July  1975.  Without  this 
help.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  ad- 
vance the  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  to 
its  present  degree. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  understand  the 
usual  staff  shortages  In  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, and  that  you  will  do  everything  you 
can  to  support  tbe  extension  of  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Program. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  O.  Parent, 

Administrator. 


aware  of  the 
ekperlenced  by  the 


Real  Services, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  20,  1976. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
V.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  John  :  As  Director  of  REAL  Services, 
a  private  non-profit  organization  that  serves 
as  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  total  support  for  continuation  of 
and  adequate  funding  for  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) . 

Our  Agency  is  able  to  substantially  ex- 
pand, by  utUlzing  CETA  workers,  these  serv- 
ices we  provide  which  are  designed  to  serve 
our  communities  older  adult  population  (see 
enclosed  brochure).  Without  the  CETA  em- 
ployees provided  by  the  South  Bend  CETA 
and  St.  Joseph  County  CETA  programs, 
many  of  our  direct  services  programs  would 
have  to  be  substantially  cut  back. 

We  have  also  found  that  not  only  have 
these  employees  proven  their  worth  as  valu- 
able additions  to  our  organization,  but  the 
experiences  they  have  had  certainly  wiU 
equip  them  to  take  their  rightful  place  In 
our  economy  when  the  current  high  rate  of 
unemployment  has  been  reduced.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  expending  diligent  efforts 
to  absorb  them  Into  our  permanent  work 
force. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  is  earnestly  solicited. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  J.  Fox, 
Executive  Director. 


Northern  Indiana 
Health  Systems  Agency,  Inc., 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  8, 1976. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  House 
Office  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  or  expansion  of  the 
Public  Service  Employment  program. 

Our  agency,  and  Its  predecessor,  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  Council,  have 
utilized  persons  whose  salaries  were  paid  by 
either  the  South  Bend  CETA  program  or  the 
St.  Joseph  County  CETA  program. 

In  each  case  we  were  able  to  train  the  in- 
dividual and  within  12  months  to  pick  iilm 
or  her  up  on  our  regular  payroll.  As  a  state 
and  federally  designated  health  planning 
agency,  we  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  CETA  funded  employees  In  the  future 
for  6-12  months  until  we  Increase  their 
training  and  our  funding  to  a  level  where 
we  can  hire  them  on  our  regular  staff.  We 
feel  that  the  program  baa  been  a  definite 
benefit  both  to  the  Individuals  hired  and 
the  general  public  who  have  benefited  from 
our  planning  In  the  very  important  areas  of 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  Mental  Health, 
Alcoholism,  Drug  Abuse,  Mental  Retardation 
and  Other  Developmental  DlsabUltles. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  tills  opportunity 
to  commend  to  you  the  highly  professional 
service  we  have  received  ftvm  both  the 
South  Bend  and  th«  8t.  Joseph  County 
CETA  programs.  Oontlniied  congressional 
support  of  these  programs  Is  very  much 
needed. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  D.  Emmick, 
Associate  Director  for  Regional   De- 
velopment. 

Council  for  thr  Retarded 
OF  St.  Joseph  County,  inc.. 
South  Bend,  Ind..  April  19, 1976. 
John  Brademas 

UJS.  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Conoressman  Brademas:  I  would  like 
to  urge  your  continued  support  toward  the 
extension  of  the  Public  Service  Employment 
Program.  This  program  has  afforded  our 
agency  the  c^jportimity  to  expand  and  en- 
hance certain  of  our  programs  which  would 
have  faced  various  cutbacks  due  to  a  lack 
of  funding.  We  have  several  positions  and 
personnel  which  are  presently  supported  by 
the  CETA  program,  and  it  Is  our  belief  that 
their  performance  and  services  have  been  of 
great  value,  both  to  us  and  to  them  Individ- 
ually. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  legislation 
extending  the  CETA  program  and  that  it  now 
awaits  action  by  the  Senate.  Again,  we  urge 
your  continued  support  of  this  important 
legislation  and  look  forward  to  the  exten- 
sion of  these  services. 
Sincerely, 

ALOYSIUS  J.  SOENNEKER, 

Executive  Director. 

Urban  League  of  South  Bend 

and  St.  Joseph  County,  Inc., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  15, 1976. 
Congressman  John  brademas. 
Federal    Building,    S.    Main    Street,    South 
Bend, Ind. 
Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  This  letter 
is  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  you  and 
to  all   of  your  Senate   colleagues  for   your 
support   of   the   CETA   Public   Service   Em- 
ployment Program.  Through  a  PSE  subcon- 
tract wtlh  the  Urban  League,  the  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr.  Street  Academy  has  had  the 
benefit  of  two  staff  aides  and  two  outreach 
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workers  dtuing  the  past  year.  These  assignees 
have  greatly  Unproved  our  delivery  of  eerr- 
ice  to  lilgh  school  drq;>-out  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

You  can  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
high  school  drop-out  often  becomes  a  tax 
burden  rather  than  a  taxpayer  in  our  modem 
technological  society.  Hence,  for  each  per- 
son retrieved  from  th©  streets  and  given  a 
second  chance  to  attain  a  diploma,  a  lifetime 
of  productive  participation  in  a  full  society 
becomes  possible. 

All  of  us  at  the  Street  Academy  and  the 
Urban  League  urge  your  continued  support 
of  the  CETA  Public  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  S.  Arnold, 

Director. 

St.  Joseph  County  Chapter, 
American  National  Red  Cross, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  12, 1976. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Rayburn, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brademas:  It  Is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  we  write  you  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  termination,  as  of 
June  30,  1976,  of  the  CETA  Public  Service 
Employment  Program. 

In  the  St.  Joseph  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  we  think  It  is 
not  only  necessary  but  vital  that  the  CETA 
program  be  extended.  The  two  CETA  employ- 
ees who  have  been  with  us  for  the  past 
months  have  proved  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance and  have  made  \is  aware  of  the  benefits 
and  value  of  the  CETA  Program.  They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  effective  operation 
of  our  American  Red  Cross  Transportation 
Service  and  to  the  office  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Coimty  Blood  Program. 

Our  budget  does  not  permit  us  to  em{doy 
them  on  oiur  staff.  The  services  we  offer  to 
the  community  in  Transportation  and  the 
Blood  Program  would  suffer  should  the  CETA 
Program  be  discontinued. 

Congress  has  provided  an  outstanding 
service  In  the  CETA  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Program  by  not  only  giving  employ- 
ment to  those  who  have  had  difficulty  find- 
ing Jobs,  but  also  by  making  It  possible  for 
agencies  such  as  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  better  serve  their  community. 

We  urge  strongly  the  contlnriance  of  this 
CETA  Public  Service  Employment  Program 
and  we  thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Barbara  S.  Cole, 

Chapter  Manager. 


Primary  Day  School,  Inc., 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  16, 1?76. 
Mr.  John  Brademas, 

U.S.  Representative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  Public  Service  Employment 
Program  (CETA)  of  St.  Joseph  County,  wlU 
expire  June  30,  1976,  unless  legislation  cur- 
rently before  Congress  to  extend  the  program 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Our  school  is  located  In  the  Innerclty  of 
South  Bend.  It  was  established  eight  years 
ago  for  the  sole  purjxjse  of  helping  children 
who  are  failing  at  the  primary  level  get  a 
second  chance  at  success  and  a  good  founda- 
tion in  the  basic  reading  and  language  skills. 

Presently  we  are  funded  by  United  Way  of 
St.  Joseph  County.  This  year,  we  are  also  a 
beneficiary  of  CETA,  and  It  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous help  In  the  operation  of  the  school 
and  also  to  the  person  whom  we  hired 
through  this  program. 

We  know  you  are  deeply  Interested  in  the 
people  whom  you  represent;  con.sequently  we 


are  oonvlnoed  you  will  use  your  best  efforts 
to  get  the  PTddlo  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram enacted  Into  law. 
Cordially, 

Sister  Evodine  McOrath, 

Director. 


Mishawaka  Council  of 

Camp  Fire  Oxsls,  Inc., 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  April  19, 1976. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Congressman   Brademas:    As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ifis- 
hawaka  Camp  Fire  Olrls,  I  wish  to  express 
this  organization's  feelings  toward  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  Program  (PSE)  and 
the   local   Community   Education   Training 
Act  (CETA)  programming. 

As  one  of  the  34  member  agencies  of  the 
St.  Joseph  County  United  Way  we  do  not 
directly  receive  PSE  funding  but  many  oS 
our  youth  members  are  eligible  to  receive 
CETA  employment.  This  is  vitally  Important 
with  the  present  employment  picture  locally 
and  nation  wide. 

We  urge  extension  of  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment legislation  that  vital  programs  may 
continue  uninterrupted. 
Sincerely, 

Lynda  THOMPsoir, 

President. 

Big  Brothees/Big  Sisters 
OF  St.  Joseph  Couhtt,  Inc., 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  April  12, 1976. 
Congressman  John  Brademas, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Brademas:  Please  al- 
low us  this  opportunity  to  express  our  feel- 
ings relative  to  the  need  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  Public  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram. 

Indiana  continues  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  states  In  the  coimtry  in  reference 
to  the  number  of  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
Agencies  being  formulated  and  developed. 

Two  underlying  factors  account  for  this 
surge  and  structuring  of .  new  Agencies 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana. 

1.  The  commitment  by  LIUy  Endowment, 
Inc.  by  financing  this  growth  by  funding 
$300,000  over  a  three  year  period. 

2.  The  utilization  of  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Program  which  aUows  Agen- 
cies to  Increase  their  staff  in  order  to  deliver 
their  service  to  the  community.  Presently, 
many  new  agencies  have  no  funding  source 
for  casework  positions  other  than  the  Public 
Service  Employment  Program. 

As  an  Agency  the  positions  and  the  per- 
sonnel that  we  have  employed  through  the 
Public  Service  Employment  Program  has 
been  extremely  vital  and  meaningful  to  our 
program  in  meeting  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mands for  our  service. 

An  extension  of  the  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment win  aUow  our  Agency  the  needed 
time  to  assume  local  financial  absorption  of 
the  personnel.  The  loss  of  these  personnel 
at  this  point  will  seriously  effect  and  inhibit 
our  program. 

We  recognize  the  part  you  and  Congress 
have  played  In  shaping  the  Public  Service 
Employment  Program  and  applaud  these 
efforts. 

We  trust  and  are  most  hopeful  that  your 
continued   concern  and   efforts   wiU   insure 
the  extension  of  the  PSEP  and  hopefully 
the  expansion  of  the  progi-am. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherbuk, 
Executive  Director. 


Southhold  Restorations.  Inc., 
South  Bend..  Ind.,  AprU  8.  1976. 
Hon.  John  Bbabbicas, 

Representative,     UJS.     Congress,     Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Tlils  Is  to  Inform  you 
of  our  extreme  concern  over  the  proposed 
cut  In  funding  for  the  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment I>rogram. 

Our  non-profit  corporation  recently  took 
title  to  the  four  story,  forty  room-Studebaker 
mansion  In  South  Bend.  In  the  year  we  have 
been  operating  the  building  we  have  been 
trying  to  develop  ways  and  means  whereby 
this  very  important  structure  will  enjoy 
longer  life. 

As  an  all  volunteer  group  of  citizens  In  St 
Joseph  County  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  historic  and  archltectviral  heritage 
of  our  city.  We  believe  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  through  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Studebaker  mansion  Is  making  a  very 
positive  contribution  to  the  renewal  of  the 
City  of  South  Bend.  Furthermore,  an  entire 
neighborhood  In  which  the  mansion  is  the 
focal  point,  is  responding  to  our  renewal  ef- 
forts and  we  are  hopeful  that  because  of  what 
Is  happening  through  Southhold  Restora- 
tions a  deteriorating  neighborhood  will  be 
stabilized  and  turned  around. 

The  bulk  of  our  funds  come  from  operating 
the  mansion.  I  can  honestly  say  that  withoxit 
tbe  assistance  of  CETA  employees  we  would 
have  probably  folded  some  time  ago.  Our 
case  is  one  where  the  avaUabUlty  of  this  labor 
resource  has  spelled  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure — ^renewal  or  more  de- 
terioration. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  keep  the  funding 
level  of  this  program  If  no  increases  can  be 
found. 

Respectfully, 

Ruth  I.  Price. 
Executive  Director. 


Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  St.  Joseph  County, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  19, 1976. 
Mr.  John  Brademas, 

V.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas:  As  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  YJkl.CA.  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  I  wish  to  express  the  feeling 
of  this  organization  toward  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
program. 

We  have  participated  in  the  program  for 
more  than  a  year.  CETA  employees  working 
under  the  program  represent  the  Older  Adult 
Manpower  Program,  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Prc^ram. 

The  YMCA  staff  sup^ervlsors  have  found 
CETA  employees -Jiard  working,  capable  and 
cooperative.  They  are  working  In  our  organi- 
zation as  front  desk  receptionists,  typists. 
child  care  workers,  hoiisekeepers,  and  clean- 
ing staff.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  our 
services  to  the  community  as  a  result  of  their 
employment  at  the  YMCA. 

Extension  of  this  program  Is  important  to 
both  the  program  participant  and  United 
Way  agencies. 

We  understand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  legislation  extending 
the  CETA  program  and  that  It  now  awaits 
action  by  the  Senate.  We  urge  your  continued 
support  of  this  Important  legislation  and  look 
forward  to  the  extension  of  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

Alma  Powell, 
President,  Board  of  Directors. 

Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  20,  1976. 

Mr.  John  Brademas, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives,    Rayburn 
House  Office  Btdlding,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Camp  Pisi 
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John  Brademas, 
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House  Office  Building, 

Dear  Congressman'  BRAt>EMAs: 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yi 
man  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.    THOMPSON, 
would  like  to  thank 
yielding  and  I  would 
the  things  which  he 
league,  the  gentleman 
'Mr.  DoMiNiCK  V. 
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One  need  only  look  at  the  history  of  the 
pubUc  arts  projects  of  the  past  to  see  the 
great  addition  that  they  have  made  to  the 
tapestry  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  echo  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  expressed  by  our  colleagues  and  to 
add  my  ovai  personal  words. 

If  anybody  has  really  initiated,  and 
carried  the  load  as  far  as  legislation  is 
concerned,  legislation  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  so  many  people  and  mainly  to 
the  deprived  people  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  If  we  ever  have  a  per- 
manent, adequate  program  which  will 
keep  the  hardships  of  recession,  which 
have  beset  our  country  in  recent  years 
from  recun-ing,  we  can  always  look  back 
and  say  this  is  a  part  of  the  tribute 
the  Nation  owes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  Irom  New  Jersey,  my  col- 
league. DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bkade- 
MAS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggd  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I*i"ise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 
There  would  be  no  complete  history  of 
the  labor  and  human  relations  efforts  in 
this  coimtry  if  it  did  not  recall  the  18 
years  of  contributions  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Dominick  V.  Daniels,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  His  impact  on  the  leg- 
islative history  of  this  Nation  is  without 
peer.  He  has  perfonned  during  the  8 
years  I  have  been  here  in  a  quiet,  digni- 
fied effective  fasliion,  and  it  is  with  deep 
regret  that  we  receive  the  aimouncement 
of  his  retirement.  Tlie  Hou.se  will  be  less 
for  his  departure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  amendment  which  will  re- 
quii*e  that  at  least  1  percent  of  the  funds 
under  this  bUl  be  used  for  public  service 
jobs  to  aid  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed artists. 

This  program  which  would  be  run  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  similar  in  purpose  to  legislation  which 
I  cosponsored  earlier  this  year  H.R.  9527. 
This  le.cislatlon  was  introduced  to  trj' 
and  offer  a  Federal  program  of  assistance 
for  the  artists  in  this  Nation  who  have 
been  enduring  sharp  Increases  In  im- 
employment  due  to  the  adverse  economic 
times. 


Support  of  this  amendment  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  support  of  this  Nation 
to  the  contributions  which  musicians, 
actors,  writers,  and  others  involved  in  the 
arts  make  to  the  cultural  life  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  great  nations  of  the  world 
helped  achieve  their  greatness  through 
their  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  vi- 
bi-ant  cultural  life.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  arts  com- 
munity during  this  time  of  need  to  in- 
sure this  Nation's  leadership  in  culture 
and  the  arts. 

Unemployment  has  had  its  effects  on 
almost  all  segments  of  our  population. 
From  police  to  poets,  from  sanitation 
men  to  sculptors,  no  group  seems  to  be 
immune  from  its  effects. 

We  are  being  asked  to  help  the  pro- 
fessional artists  of  this  Nation,  and  it  is 
a  call  which  we  should  be  favorably  in- 
clined to  answer.  I  urge  adoption  of  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
but  first  I  would  like  to  echo  the  words 
that  were  just  said  about  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Dominick  V.  Daniels.  As  we  do  look  back 
over  his  career  we  find  his  creativity  and 
persistence  have  meant  so  much  for  the 
American  working  person  in  teiins  of  his 
being  employed  and  also  in  terms  of 
holding  out  some  hope  when  he  is  un- 
employed. In  the  legislation  we  liave  just 
gone  through  we  can  see  the  result  of 
his  efforts  in  the  CETA  program  and 
other  job  programs  which  have  meant 
so  much  to  so  many  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  because  it  is  Important 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  put  money  into 
the  arts  and  it  is  important  also  because 
tliat  money  put  into  the  arts  generates 
so  much  additional  revenue  for  the  areas 
where  those  moneys  are  received.  A  study 
done  in  Philadelphia  cites  the  fact  that 
an  art  gallery  that  attracts  25  people  a 
day  brings  in  the  same  revenue  to  the 
city  as  a  business  which  will  do  $125,000. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  billion  is 
drawn  into  New  York  through  the  art 
galleries,  and  100  out-of-town  visitors 
per  day  to  Philadelphia's  cultural  cen- 
ters would  mean  the  following: 

There  is  $78,000  in  taxes,  enough  to 
support  156  school  children;  an  increase 
in  bank  deposits  of  $144,000;  an  increase 
in  retail  sales  of  $1,200,000  and  111  new 
industrially  related  jobs. 

I  think  what  this  points  out  is  that  if 
V.  e  do  invest  money  in  the  arts  that  there 
is  a  spillover  into  the  community  m 
terms  of  printing,  publishing,  advertis- 
ing, graphic  arts,  food  services,  security, 
construction,  ofBce  supplies,  and  many 
others.  Previous  studies  have  shown  that 
people  who  attend  the  performing  arts  in 
a  metropolitan  area  spend  80  percent 
more  tlian  the  cost  of  their  tickets  in  an- 
cillary services.  A  person  who  buys  a 
$7  ticket  to  a  concert  wrill  spend  an  addi- 
tional $5.60  in  ancillary  services. 

I  think  when  we  see  urban  areas  whose 
businesses  are  in  trouble  and  unable  to 
stay  open  after  business  hours,  an  invest- 
ment in  the  arts  will  give  a  welcome  boost 
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to  those  small  businesses  that  will  have 
extended  hours  and  patronage. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I,  too,  want  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  that  so  many  of 
us  owe  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  The 
gentleman  is  a  good  friend.  The  gentle- 
man will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.  I  say 
that  with  grreat  sincerity,  because  over 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here  and  the 
gentleman  has  been  here  so  many  more, 
the  gentleman  has  been  extremely  kind 
to  me.  I  just  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  I  treasure  that  friendship  and  have 
appreciated  it  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  it.  It  is  a  su- 
perb and  needed  amendment  and  one 
that  I  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
I  think  that  the  artists  in  all  of  their 
areas  of  endeavor  whether  it  is  in  the 
theater  or  in  the  graphic  arts,  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  other  areas,  we  in  this 
country  have  done  very  little  in  their 
behalf.  Indeed,  we  have  discriminated 
against  them,  for  example,  in  the  tax 
code.  If  someone  has  an  artist's  painting 
and  contributes  it  to  a  museum,  that  per- 
son can  take  a  deduction  for  the  full 
value  of  that  painting  and  the  taxpayer 
has  really  helped  himself  or  hei-self  with 
respect  to  their  tax  payments.  If  on  the 
other  hand  that  same  artist  dwiates  his 
or  her  work  to  a  museum,  nil  that  that 
artist  can  deduct  is  the  cost  of  the  can- 
vass and  the  paint.  It  is  amazing  but  that 
is  the  bizan'e  situation  today  and  it  ought 
to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  goes  just  a 
brief  way  in  redressing  the  balance  exist- 
ing against  the  artists  of  today.  I  en- 
dorse the  amendment  and  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  wheOier  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  besides  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  read  this  amendment,  but 
somebody  ought  to  read  it  carefully. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  present  act 
applies  to  those  who  are  jobless  in  areas 
of  high  unemplojmient  and  also  those 
who  have  been  imemployed  for  a  certain 
duration  of  time,  the  theory  being  that 
those  who  need  help  the  most  will  re- 
ceive it.  The  law  does  not,  in  fact,  now 
apply  to  any  particular  class,  occupation, 
or  profession,  but  to  all  who  are  unem- 
ployed, as  it  should. 

Tills  amendment,  for  the  first  time, 
does  single  out  help  for  one  occupation 
artists.  What  gives  a  great  deal  of  pause 
to  me  is  the  text  of  the  amendment 
which  says  that  "without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 603"  these  sums  shall  be  appropri- 
ated and  handed  out. 


I  just  took  the  trouble  to  read  section 
603.  This  is  the  section  of  the  act  which 
forbids  in  the  distribution  of  these  fimds 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  political 
affiliation,  forbids  fimds  to  be  used  for 
religious  activities,  or  for  the  support  of 
religious  institutions.  It  also  requires 
auditing  of  the  way  the  funds  are  spent. 

Is  this  the  section  603  we  are  talking 
about  or  is  it  not?  Is  this  what  we  are 
waiving  so  far  as  the  program  is  con- 
cerned? I  would  like  someone  to  respond, 
because  if  that  is  the  case,  the  sunend- 
ment  has  an  additional  reason  to  be  de- 
feated, because  it  earmarks  1  percent  of 
these  funds  to  be  spent  without  any  re- 
strictions. I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gather 
tliat  the  gentleman  is  reading  from  an 
old  section  603,  but  the  act  has  since 
been  amended.  Section  603  now  does  not 
provide  any  of  the  matters  which  the 
gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Could  the  gentlewoman 
teU  us  with  what  the  section  deals? 

Ms.  AB2JUG.  It  deals  with  the  question 
of  allotment  of  fimds. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  what  manner? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Perhaps  counsel  there 
can  give  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  section 
603.  It  indicates  that  it  is  a  formula  dis- 
tribution, to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  the  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  waiving  any  restric- 
tions in  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
are  distributed? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  waves  the  restrictions 
and  provisions  in  there  for  distribution 
of  the  money.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  will  not  be  any  allotment  formula 
on  this  money,  which  really  means  it  can 
all  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  There  is  no  assurance, 
if  this  amendment  passes,  that  the  money 
will  not  be  concentrated  in  one  particu- 
lar metropohtan  area? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  has  been  the  criticism 
all  the  time.  In  the  law  on  the  endow- 
ment of  the  arts,  we  have  been  trying  to 
change  that  to  get  some  distribution  al- 
lotment aroimd  the  country.  This  re- 
moves that,  so  that  they  could  concen- 
trate it  all  in  one  place. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
it  might  all  go  to  the  Guthrie  Theater  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  with  the 
efforts  I  have  seen  with  New  York,  that 
would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
still  oppose  the  amendment.  It  appears 
to  be  a  subsidy  for  New  York  at  the  ex- 
pense of  imemployed  people  elsewhere. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)  there 
were — ayes  19;  noes  11. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  sti-ike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  total  support 
of  H.R.  12987,  the  Employment  and 
Training  Act  temporary  extension. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  quite  simple,  but 
also  one  that  has  been  haunting  this 
Congress  ever  since  it  originally  con- 
vened ;  for  example,  w  hat  arc  we  going  to 
do  about  the  alarming  rates  of  unem- 
ployment m  this  country. 

To  fail  in  passing  H.R.  12987  toda: 
would  again  reinforce  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  no  one  really  does 
care  about  the  more  than  7  million  peo- 
ple— who  can  be  counted — that  are  out  of 
work.  To  overwhelmingly  pass  H.R. 
12987,  as  we  certainly  should,  would  send 
a  message  to  those  standing  in  unem- 
ployment lines  that  the  Congress  really 
is  a  vaUd  and  viable  point  of  recourse  for 
all  Americans. 

I  honestly  do  not  think  that  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  we  afford  to  pass  this  exten- 
sion?" is  the  proper  perspective  in 
which  to  view  this  issue.  Rather,  each 
Member  should  be  asking  his  or  her  self. 
"Can  we  afford,  in  terms  of  real  dollars 
and  cents  and  other  costs  that  cannot 
even  be  measured,  not  to  pass  H.R. 
12987?" 

In  my  city  of  Baltimore  alone,  ap- 
proximately 1,555  public  service  jobs 
have  been  created  largely  as  a  result  of 
title  VI  allocations.  Tliese  are  new  jobs. 
They  ai-e  not  merely  a  rehiring  of  previ- 
ously terminated  municipal  employees. 
These  are  meaningful  jobs  in  the  fields  of 
community  and  social  services,  public 
works,  public  protection  and  safety,  busi- 
ness administration,  and  the  arts. 

Of  those  hired  in  Baltimore;  274  have 
clerical  positions,  462  have  laboring  posi- 
tions, 279  have  semislcilled  positions,  and 
540  hold  paraprofessional  jobs. 

Most  important,  to  the  persons  holding 
these  jobs  and  hopefully  to  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House,  these  are  jobs  where 
the  participants  have  been  removed  from 
the  welfare  rolls,  removed  from  the  un- 
employment lines,  and  removed  from  the 
numerous  transfer  payment  programs. 

These  are  jobs  which  have  enabled 
people  to  make  that  all  important  quan- 
tum move  in  our  society  from  "consumer" 
to  "producer/consumer/contributor." 

Therefore,  these  are  jobs  which  save 
money,  rather  than  cost  money.  When 
will  we  leam  that  by  having  people  em- 
ployed the  localities  save,  the  States  save, 
and  the  Federal  Government  saves? 

Reahze,  however,  please  reahze,  that 
these  are  lost  jobs  if  we  fail  to  pass  H.R. 
12987.  Realize  that  I  referred  only  to  my 
city  of  Baltimore  and  that  pattern  of 
lost  jobs  would  be  echoed  across  the 
counti'y,  in  turn  escalating  Federal  costs 
rather  than  saving  money. 

We  cannot  allow  people  to  remain  un- 
employed. How  else  can  it  be  said? 
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)f  the  Commit- 
on  the  State  of 


the 


We  must  pass  the  E|Dployment  and 
Training  Act  temporary  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  t^ere  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  und^:'  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Comiiittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resqmed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  Chairman 
tee  of  the  Whole  House 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  12987)  to  auth)rize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976, 
i-iod  beginning  July  1,  1  )76,  and  ending 
September  30.  1976,  for  carrying  out  title 
VI  of  the  Comprehensi /^e  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1144,  he  reported  the  till  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Und<  r  the  rule, 
previous  question  is  orcered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  depianded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  -jther 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  wer;  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ( Jlerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  whlcl|  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUokvs 

Amendment:  Page  2,  Ui^e  2.  Immediately 
alter  "Sec.  601."  Insert  "(&) 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  ckit  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  wh  ch  foUows  them. 

Page  2,  Immediately  af^er  line  7,  Insert 
thefollowlrg: 

"(b)  (1)  Of  the  sums  apiropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  other  period  for  carrying  out 
this  title,  not  less  than  one  percent  of  such 
sums  shall  bs  allotted,  vlthout  regard  to 
section  603,  among  ellgltle  applicants  for 
public  service  employment ;  programs  which 
are  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  and  which  are  designed  to  provide 


30-calIed  Abzug 


transitional     employment 

and  underemployed  artist! 

jobs   which   the  Chalrmar 

Endowment  for  the  Arts  <!  etermlnes  provide 

needed  productions  la  the  i  irts 

"(2)   For  the  puriK>ses  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  "artUf  laeans  an  Individ 
ual  who  Is  determined  by 
the  National  Endowment  f<  ir  the  Arts — 

"(1)   to  be  normally  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction of  any  ore  or  moi  e  of  the  arts,  or 

"(11)    to   be    an   Indlvldjial    of    recognized 
artistic  ability. 

"(B)    The    terms    'ort 
have  the  same  meanings  nfe  such  terms  have 
in  the  National  Poundatlcji  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.' 


Mr.  BAUMAN   (duridg 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un|inimous 
that  the  amendment 
read  and  printed  in  thi; 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlere 
the  request  of  the  gentlepian 
land? 

There  was  no  objectio  i. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ^uestioii  is  on  the 
amendmCTit. 

The    question    was 
Speaker  announced  tha^ 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  $peaker,  I  object 


to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  78,  nays  246, 
not  voting  108,  as  follows: 


for  unemployed 
In  public  service 
of  the  National 


and    'production' 


the  reading) . 
consent 
considered  as 
Record. 

objection  to 
from  Mai-y- 


;aken;    and    the 
the  ayes  appear 
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Abzug 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mottl 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Neal 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

Nolan 

Allen 

Hannaford 

Oberstar 

Anderson, 

Harrington 

Ottlnger 

Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rallsback 

Anderson,  HI. 

Helstoskl 

Rangel 

Badillo 

Hicks 

Rees 

Beard.  R.I. 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Biaggl 

Howard 

Richmond 

Blester 

Hungaie 

Roncalio 

Boiling 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Burke,  Calif. 

Leggett 

Selberiing 

Burke,  Mass. 

Lehman 

Simon 

Burton.  PhUlip 

Levitas 

Solarz 

Chlsholm 

McKinney 

Stokes 

Clay 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Collins,  ni. 

Meyner 

Thompson 

Corman 

Mikva 

Tsongas 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vanik 

Delhims 

Mink 

Waxman 

Drinan 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Weaver 

Early 

Moakley 

Yates 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Eilberg 

Moss 
NAYS— 246 

Abdnor 

Delaney 

Henderson 

Adams 

Dent 

Hightower 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Derwinskl 

Holland 

Andrews, 

Devine 

Holt 

N.  Dak. 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Armstrong 

Dlggs 

Hubbard 

Ashbrook 

Dingell 

Hughes 

Ashley 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hutchinson 

Aspin 

Downing,  Va. 

Hyde 

AuCoin 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Ichord 

Bafalis 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Jarman 

Baidus 

du  Pont 

JefiFords 

Baucus 

Edgar 

Johnson.  Calif 

Bauman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Emery 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bedell 

English 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bennett 

Erlenbom 

Jones,  OklR. 

Bergiand 

Evans.  Colo. 

Karth 

Blanchard 

Evans.  Ind. 

Hasten 

Blouin 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Boland 

Fary 

Kindness 

Bonker 

Fascell 

Krebs 

Breaux 

Fenwick 

LaPalce 

Breckinridge 

Findley 

Lagomarslno 

Brinkley 

Fish 

Latta 

Brodhead 

Fisher 

Lent 

Brooks 

Fithian 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Flood 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Mich. 

F.orio 

Long,  La. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Flynt 

Long.  Md. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Ford.  Mich. 

Lott 

Biirlison,  Mo. 

Forsythe 

McClory 

Butler 

Fountain 

McCormack 

Byron 

Gaydos 

McDade 

Carney 

Giaimo 

McFnll 

Carr 

Gibbons 

McHugh 

Cederbeig 

Oilman 

Madigan 

Clausen. 

Ginu 

Mahon 

DonH. 

Goodiing 

Mann 

Clawson.  Del 

Grassley 

Martin 

C.eve.and 

Oude 

Matsunaga 

Cochran 

Guyer 

Mazzoil 

Collins.  Tex 

Hagedom 

Meeds 

Conable 

Haley 

Mezvinskjr 

Cone 

Hall 

Michel 

Cornell 

Hamilton 

Mi!  ford 

Cotter 

Hanuner- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Coughlin 

schmldt 

Mills 

Crane 

Hanley 

Mineta 

D'Amours 

Hark  in 

Minlsh 

Daniel.  Dan 

Harris 

Mitchell.  N.Y, 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Hech.er.  W.  Va.  Moffett 

Daniel  son 

Heckler.  Mass 

Molloban 

Davis 

Hefner 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Rhodes 

Stratton 

Calif. 

Rinaldo 

Stuckey 

Mosher 

Risenhoover 

Sullivan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Robinson 

Talcott 

Murtha 

Roe 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Myers,  Ind, 

Rogers 

Taylor,  N.O. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Rousb 

Teague 

Natcher 

Rousselot 

Thone 

Nedzl 

Roybal 

Thornton 

Nowak 

Russo 

Traxier 

Obey 

Ryan 

Treen 

O'Brien 

Santinl 

Uliman 

O'Hara 

Sarasin 

Van  Deerlin 

ONeUl 

Satterfleld 

Vauder  Veen 

Passman 

Schneebeli 

Vigorlto 

Patten.  N.J. 

Schulze 

Waish 

Patterson, 

Sebeiius 

Whalen 

Calif. 

Sharp 

Whitten 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Perkins 

Shriver 

WUson,  Bob 

Pettis 

Shuster 

Winn 

Pike 

Sisk 

Wirth 

Poage 

Slack 

Wright 

Pressler 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wylie 

Preyer 

Smith,  Nebr, 

Yatron 

Price 

Spellman 

Young.  Alaska 

Pritchard 

Spence 

Young,  Fla. 

Qule 

Steed 

Zablockl 

Quill  en 

S  lee.  man 

Zeferettl 

Begula 

Stephens 

NOT  VOTING- 

-108 

Ambro 

Hubert 

RandaU 

Annunzlo 

Heinz 

Rieg.e 

Archer 

Hiilis 

Roberts 

Bell 

Hinshaw 

Rodlno 

BevUI 

Howe 

Rooney 

Bingham 

Jacobs 

Rose 

Boggs 

Jenrette 

Rnstenkowski 

Bowen 

Jones.  N.C. 

Runnels 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Buchanan 

Kelly 

Sarbanes 

Burgener 

Ketchiun 

Sikes 

Burton,  John 

Keys 

Skubltz 

Carter 

Krueger 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Landrum 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Litton 

Stanion. 

Cohen 

Lujan 

J.  William 

Conlan 

Lundiue 

Stanton, 

Conyera 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

de  la  Garza 

McColiister 

Stark 

Derrick 

McDonald 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Dodd 

McEwen 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Eckbardt 

McKay 

Symington 

Esch 

Macdonald 

Symms 

Eshleman 

Madden 

Udall 

Flowers 

Maguire 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

Mathis 

Waggonner 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Prey 

Montgomery 

While 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Whltehurst 

Goldwater 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Gradison 

Nichols 

Wilson,  Tex, 

Green 

Nix 

Wolff 

Hansen 

Paul 

Wyd.er 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Young,  Ga. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Peyser 

Young,  Tex. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pickle 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Wolff  wlthJMr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Litton. 
Ml-.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Miuphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Mathis. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  BroyhUl. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Eiichanan. 
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Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Rooney  vrtth  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Gradison. 

rir.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  McCoUlster. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  William  J.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Symms. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  NOLAN  and  Mr.  LEVITAS 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DIGGS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — yeas  287,  nays  42, 
not  voting  103,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  218] 

YEAS— 287 

Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dr.k. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baidus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beaell 
Bennett 
Bergiand 
Biaggl 
Blester 


Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins.  111. 

Coute 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Downing,  Va. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 


Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hechier,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteiimeier 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Flynt 

Goodiing 


Pa. 


Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

.  Murphy,  111 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quillen 

NAYS — 42 

Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hutchinson 
Jarmau 
Kasteu 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Latta 
McDonald 
Mann 
Martin 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 


,  N.Y. 


Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reg\ila 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richnaond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberiing 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxier 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Uliman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgoriio 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Myers,  Pa. 

Quie 

Robinson 

Satterfleld 

Schneebeli 

Sebeiius 

Shuster 

Spence 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Whitten 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING— 103 


Archer 

Bell 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 


Carter 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cohen 

Conlan 

Conyers 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dodd 


Burton,  John     Esch 


Eshleman 

Flowers 

Foley 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Goldwat«r 

Gradison 

Hansen 

Harsha 


Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heinz 

HiUls 

Hinshaw 

Howe 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Krueger 

Landrum 

Litton 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McColiister 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 


Madden 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Melcher 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Nix 

Paxil 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poa^e 

Randall 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 


Sarbanes 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Sianton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Arir. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Svmingtou 
tJdall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Te.x. 


The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Howe  writh  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Blugham  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  BeviU  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chu-setts. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Rodluo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Fren7,el. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  P^iqua  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  McColiister. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  ^Telchcr. 

>'r.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  vith  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  William  J.  Stanton  witv.  Mr.  Skubltr. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mi-s.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed  her 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  1 EAVE 


e:: 


Mr.    DOMINICK 

Speaker.  I  ask 
all  Members  may  have 
in  which  to  revise  and 
marks   and   include 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1298 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  ge 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 


DANIELS.    Mr. 

unanlnious  consent  that 

5  legislative  days 

extend  their  re- 

traneous   matter 

)  just  passed  by 


there  objection  to 
n  leman  from  New 


APPOINTMENT   OF 
H.R.   7108 
PRIATIONS  FOR 
RESEARCH 
DEMONSTRATION 


CONFEREES    ON 

AUTHORIZING   APPRO- 

EqrVIRONMENTAL 

AND 


DEVE  jOPMENT. 


Mr.    TEAGUE.    Mr 
mianimous  consent 
Speaker's  table  the 
authorize 
mental  research, 
onstration,    with 
thereto,  disagi-ee  to 
ments,  and  request 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the    request    of    the 
Texas?  The  Chair 
points  the  following 
Teacue,  Brown  of 
Winn. 


Speaker.    I    ask 

t4  take  from   the 

bil   (H.R.  7108)    to 

appropriati(  ns    for    environ- 

develdpment,  and  dem- 

Senate    ameiadments 

tne  Senate  amend- 

conference  with 


there  objection  to 

pentleman    from 

hedrs  none,  and  ap- 

c  onferees :   Messrs. 

Calil  ornia.  A.mbro.  and 


PROVIDING  FOR 
MEDALS 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF       VARIOUS 
GROUNDS 


THE 


STR.tKING  OF 

COMMEISJORATING    THE 

INDIVIDUALS 

ETHNIC       BACK- 


Mr 


that 


f  urt  ler 


Mr.  STEPHENS, 
unanimous  consent 
on  Banking,  Currency 
discharged   from 
of  the  Senate  bill  iS. 
the  striking  of  medal^ 
the  contributions  by  i 
ous  ethnic  background  s 
to  the  founding  of  thi 
America  and  ask  for 
sideration  in  the  Hous( 

The  Clerk  read  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s 
the  request  of  the 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The   Clerk   read   tl 

follows : 

s. 


3Tl 


t  le 


Be   it  enactedK  by   tlu 
of  Representatifes  of 
America   in   Congress 
commemoration  of  the 
founding  of  the  Unltei 
and  of  those  Indlvldua  s 
backgrounds  who  partic^pi 
can  Revolution,  the 
.ihall   strike   and   furnlih 
Revolution      Bicentennial 
(hereinafter  referred  to 
tion")   not  more  than 
medals  with  suitable 
of  twenty-one  different 
mined  by  the  Administration 
approval  of  the 
The  medals  shall  be 
such  times  as  may  tw 
ministration  in  quantifies 
one  tbotuwnd  medals 


Secret  try 
made 


o' 
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medals  shall  be  made  after  December  31, 
1983.  The  medals  shall  be  considered  to  be 
national  medals  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  X5S.C. 
368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  guides, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses. 
Security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  furnished  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  materials  as 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TrefcP- 
ury  after  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tion. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STEPHENS 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stephens  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clau.se  of  S.  371  and  to  Insert 
ill  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7808, 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
vv.-^s  laid  on  the  table. 

^  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7808'  wr-s 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  365.  FIREFIGHTERS  BENE- 
FITS ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1155  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1155 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill   (H.R.  3G5)    to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to 
.'iurvivors  of  certain  firefighters  who  die  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  section  4  of  said  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  uot   to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary,    the    bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
miniite  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the   bUl   for  amendment,   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and    amendments   thereto   to   final   passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sacnusetts  (Mr.  Moakley*  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi   (Mr.  LoTT)    pending  which  I 


yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1155  is 
the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  365,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  death  bene- 
fit of  $50,000  for  the  survivors  of  fire- 
fighters killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule  also 
waives  points  of  order.  The  points  of 
order  addressed  are  not  inconsequential 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  would  state 
that  House  Resolution  1156  making  in 
order  consideration  of  H.R.  366.  a  com- 
panion bill  concerning  the  same  death 
benefit  for  public  safety  officers,  paral- 
lels the  present  case.  My  comments  on 
the  matter  now  before  the  House  would 
apply  equally  to  that  case. 

In  any  event,  section  4  of  the  bill  raises 
certain  parliamentary  difficulties.  It 
states: 

Until  specific  appropriations  are  made  for 
ctirrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  any 
appropriation  made  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  for  grants,  activities,  or  con- 
tracts shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  available  for  payments  of 
obligations  arising  under  this  act. 

Tills  section  is  open  to  a  point  of  order 
under  clause  5.  rule  XXI,  and  leaves  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  bill  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  401(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344) . 

If  the  motion  on  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  Hou.^e 
will  have  waived  both  points  of  order.  I 
ought,  therefore,  to  discu£.=:  the  questions 
at  this  point. 

APpaOPT.IATIONS 

Clause  5,  rule  XXI,  states  in  part: 
No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  carrying  appro - 
pri:itlons  shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  approprin- 

ilons. 

The  point  of  order  applies  to  the  lan- 
guage itself  and  not  to  consideration  of 
the  bill  (VII  Cannon  2151).  Tliis  clause 
was  added  to  the  rules  of  the  louse  in 
the  summer  of  1S20  as  part  of  various 
legislative  initiatives  to  establish  a  budg- 
et process  and  concentrate  the  appro- 
priating process  in  a  single  committee  of 
the  House. 

The  clause  has  been  readopted  ver- 
batim at  the  organization  of  each  of  the 
subsequent  27  Congresses.  Any  reason- 
able budget  system  will  be  mnrked  by  the 
consistent  centralization  of  the  appro- 
priating fimction.  But  the  efficacy  of  the 
rule  is  dependent  on  the  basic  reluctance 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  waive  its 
provisions. 

SECTION    401  (b  I 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344) ,  in  section  401  (b) ,  provides: 

It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  which  provides  new 
spending  authority  described  in  subsection 
(c)  (2)  (C)  (or  any  amendment  which  pro- 
vides such  new  spending  authority)  which  is 
to  become  effective  before  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  during  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  such  bill  or  resolution 
is  reported. 
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The  law  Is  clear  and  its  intent  is  ob- 
vious, that  a  new  entitlement  program 
shall  be  fully  subject  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  its  first  implementation. 

To  allow  the  diversion  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  other  purposes,  as  in  section 
4  of  the  bill,  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
empting the  program  from  that  initial 
scrutiny. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  budget  process  is  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  at  this  point.  During  its  first  bind- 
ing year,  the  process  must  be  given  every 
opportimity  to  work  according  to  design. 

HOUSE    BESOLtmON     1155 

But  it  is  important  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  not  become  an  obstacle.  Clear- 
ly we  must  be  prepared  to  make  every 
allowance  in  the  legislative  process  to 
speed  consideration  of  so  vital  a  matter. 

These  bills  are  a  vital  and  long  delayed 
response  to  our  obligation  to  America's 
public  safety  officers  and  firefighters.  I 
think  we  all  realize  that,  when  a  police- 
man or  fh"eman  dies,  we  owe  his  family  a 
good  deal  more  than  sympathy. 

These  bills  address  a  very  basic  respon- 
sibility of  our  country.  And  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  recommended  rules 
which  will  enable  the  si^eediest  possible 
action  of  these  proposals. 

In  doing  so,  the  Committee  notes  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  to  offer  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  section  4  that  would 
bring  the  bill  into  conformity  with  tlie 
Budget  Act  provisions  by  limited  reap- 
propriations  to  those  legislated  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  act 
with  anything  but  the  greatest  dispatch 
in  funding  tliis  bill  and  the  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
resulted,  I  understand,  in  general  support 
for  the  waivers  from  the  Committee  on 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion so  that  we  can  proceed  to  consider 
this  important  legislation  (H.R.  365). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1155  is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  365,  the  Firefighters  Benefits  Act  of 
1976.  Since  the  entitlement  provision  in 
the  bill  is  designed  to  take  effect  before 
October  1,  1976.  the  first  day  of  fiscal 
year  1977,  it  violates  section  401  <b>  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  This  rule 
would  waive  points  of  order  which  could 
be  raised  against  that  violation.  All 
points  of  order  also  are  waived  against 
section  4  of  tlie  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  5,  rule  XXI,  the  rule  of  the 
House  prohibiting  the  reporthig  of  an 
appropriation  by  a  legislative  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  correct  these  two 
deficiencies  in  the  bill.  To  comply  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  convert  the 
entitlement  to  an  authorization  subject 
to  the  normal  appropriations  process. 


Likewise,  an  amendment  will  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  floor  making  the  legislation 
a  straight  authorization  and  eUminating 
the  appropriations  language. 

Briefly,  H.R.  365  proposes  to: 

Pii-st.  Direct  the  Law  Enforcement 
A.ssistance  Administration  to  pay  a 
$50,000  death  benefit  to  the  spouse  or 
dependents  of  a  firefighter  who  has  died 
as  the  proximate  result  of  personal  in- 
jury sustained  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Second.  Provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
$3,000  interim  benefit  to  persons  who  are 
likely  to  receive  a  final  award  imder  the 
bill.  This  amount  may  be  deductible  if 
final  reward  is  made. 

Third.  Assert  that  the  $50,000  benefit 
is  over  and  above  all  other  benefits  which 
the  survivors  may  receive  except  that  it 
will  be  reduced  by  payments  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
and  payments  to  District  of  Columbia 
firemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Foiu-th.  Provide  that  the  $50,000  bene- 
fit will  be  paid  for  deaths  resulting  from 
injuries  sustained  on  or  after  October 
11.  1972. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
estimated  to  be  $5,900,000.  The  retro- 
active provision  is  predicted  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $23,000,000. 

There  are  objections  to  this  measure. 
The  main  concern  of  those  opposed  ceii- 
tsrs  around  the  proposition  that  there 
simply  is  no  justification  for  extending 
Federal  benefits  into  an  area  which 
should  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  States  and  local  governments. 

Admmistration  position:  While  the 
administration  supports  legislation  to 
compensate  the  families  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  as  a  result  of  a  crim- 
inal act,  it  opposes  these  bills  for  the 
following  reasons:  First.  Their  coverage 
is  too  broad  including  firemen,  judges, 
parole  officers,  conceivably  even  truant 
officers;  Second.  The  bills  would  compen- 
sate for  accidental  deatli  and  other  pub- 
lic-related deaths  not  associated  with 
criminal  activity;  Third.  The  bills  are 
retroactive  to  October  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  tlie  rule  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  of  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  366,  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFI- 
CERS BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1156  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  RES.  1156 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move, 
section  401(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  98-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  366)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Bbreets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  benefits 
to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety  officers 
who  die  In  the  performance  of  duty,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  section  4  of  said  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  xttt  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee:  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hou.se  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Moakley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1156  is 
Uie  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  366,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  death  bene- 
fit of  $50,000  for  the  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

It  is  tlie  companion  bill  to  H.R.  365 
and  the  rule  is  identical  to  the  one  just 
agreed  to;  this  is  also  a  1-hour,  open  rule 
providing  for  waiver  of  points -of -order 
against  an  identical  section  4. 

Ml".  SiJeaker,  public  safety  officere  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  daily  for  us.  And 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  agree  that  botli 
of  these  bills  are  highly  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  the  sacrifices  made  daUy  by 
policemen  and  fii-efighters. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule  so  tliat  we 
can  proceed  to  consider  this  important 
legislation  iH.R.  366). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1156 
provides  for  a  1-hour,  open  rule  for  tlie 
consideration  of  H.R.  366,  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1976.  Tlie 
same  points  of  order  lie  against  tliis 
bill  that  lie  against  the  firefighters  leg- 
islation. They  are  violations  of  section 
401  (b>  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
and  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5  nf 
rule  XXI.  relating  to  appropriations  in 
a  legislative  bill.  As  is  true  for  the  fire- 
fighters bill,  I  have  been  advised  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  when  H.R.  366  is  read 
for  amendment. 

The  pmposes  of  the  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers Benefits  Act  of  1976  are  as  follows: 

Pu'st.  Du-ects  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Adniinisti'ation  to  pay  a  $50,- 
000  death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  an 
eligible  public  safety  officer  who  has  died 
as  a  proximate  result  of  an  injury  sus- 
stained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Second.  Defines  "eligible  public  safety 
officer"  to  include  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officere  whose  fatal  in- 
juries are  sustained  while  engaged  in  the 
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ai^n-dieiislon  of  suspedi  and  material 
witnesses,  protecting  suspects,  iHiB(mers, 
or  material  witnesses, 
crime,  or  the  performanfce  of  otber  ac- 
tivities determined  by  I^AA  to  be  po- 
tentially dangerous. 

Third.  Asserts  that  th^ 
is  over  and  above  all  ot^er  benefits  the 
survivors  may  receive  ex<)ept  that  it  may 
be  reduced  by  payments  oinder  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  and 
payments  to  District  of  C  olumbia  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  c  uty. 

Fourth.  Provides  that  t  le  $50,000  bene- 
fit will  be  paid  for  death^  : 
after  October  11, 1972. 

The  estimated  annual  tost  of  this  leg- 
islation is  $7,100,000.  The  : 
pense  back  to  1972  is  iidju(^ged  to  be 
about  $27,900,000. 

In  general,  the  same  o^jjections  relate 
to  this  bUl  as  relate  to 
measure.  That  is,  mansj 
that  the  States  and  locil  governments 
should  assume  responsib;  lity  for  provid- 
ing death  benefits  to  sur'  Ivors  of  police- 
men killed  while  on  duty 
the  proper  solution  but  f  )r  the  fact  that 
great  disparity  exists  bet  veen  the  States 
as  to  the  death  benefits  provided.  The 
fact  is  that  many  States  i  rovide  no  bene 


resulting  on  or 


the  firefighters 
members  feel 


fits  whatsoever,  and  the 


erage  allowed  is  inadequate  m.ore  oftai 
than  not.  So  it  is  apparen ;  that  the  situa- 
tion obviates  the  need  lor  the  benefits 
contained  in  this  legislatian. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  thinjk  of  no  individ- 
uals more  deserving  of  ou:  ■  gratitude  than 
our  policemen  and  firemen.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  Pubhc  Saf et; '  Oflficers  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1976.  At  this 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  tl  le  rule  now  be- 
fore the  House,  House  I  resolution  1156, 
in  order  that  we  may  prpceed  to  debate 
and  pass  H.R.  366. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  t|iie  resolution. 

The  previous  question 


The  resolution  was  agri  ed  to 


A  motion  to  recoiisider 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR 
TEE     ON     ATOMIC 
HAVE   UNTIL 
DAY   MAY    1,    1976, 
PORTS    ON    H.R 
12387 


MIDNGHT 


Speak  ;r 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr. 
mous  consent  that  the 
on  Atomic  Energy  may 
night,  Satia-day,  May  1, 
ports  on  H.R.  13350,  t 
search  and  Development 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
as  amended,  and  H.R. 
clear  Regulatory 
ization    bill   for   fiscal 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re 
the    request    of    the 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 


insurance  cov- 


(vas  ordered. 


was  laid  on  the 


jo:nt 


coM^^T- 

ENERGY     TO 

SATUR- 

O    FILE    RE- 

13S50    AND    H.R. 


I  ask  unani- 
Jbint  Committee 
;  lave  imtil  mid- 
1976,  to  file  re- 
le  Energy  Re- 
Administration 
year  1977, 
12387,  the  Nu- 
Commjsslon's  author- 
year    1977,    as 


objection  to 
gentleman    from 


PUBLIC   SAFETY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr 
that  the  House  resolve 


OFFICERS 
\CT 

l^eaker,  I  move 
itself  into  tbe 


( 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  366)  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  pub- 
hc safety  officers  who  die  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  366,  with  Mr. 
Meeds  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eil- 
berg) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
FisH»  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg*. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  now 
consider.  H.R.  366.  provides  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  public  safety  officers  who  are 
slain  in  the  line  of  duty.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  House  on 
October  11,  1972,  unanimously  approved 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress  to  com- 
pensate surviving  dependents  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  die  in  the  per- 
formance of  hazardous  duties  including 
firemen  who  are  killed  while  protecting 
life  and  property  from  fire.  The  Senate 
approved  similar  legislation.  The  differ- 
ences were  resolved  and  a  conference 
report  was  filed  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  92d  Congress.  Regrettably,  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  action  could  be 
taken  on  this  critical  legislation. 

Once  again  in  the  93d  Congress  nu- 
merous proposals  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject matter  were  introduced  by  Mem- 
bers and  the  House  over^vhelmuigly  ap- 
proved the  Pubhc  Safety  Officers'  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1973  by  a  vote  of  320  to  54. 
Once  again,  however,  the  Senate-passed 
version  limited  coverage  to  death  of  pub- 
lic safety  officers  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a 
result  of  a  criminal  act.  In  my  judgment, 
the  Senate  legislation  discriminated 
against  the  firefighting  profession,  since 
it  almost  precluded  recovery  for  firemen. 
An  impasse  developed  between  the  House 
and  Senate  which  could  not  be  resolved 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  93d  Con- 
gi'ess. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  now  present- 
ing two  separate  bills  providing  identi- 
cal benefits  to  firemen  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers.  It  is  my  hope,  by  sep- 
arating the  coverage  for  these  two  cate- 
gories of  public  safety  officers,  we  may 
facilitate  communication  and  break  the 
impasse  with  the  Senate  on  this  urgent- 
ly needed  legislation. 

Tbe  first  bill  we  bring  to  the-floor  today 
is  H.R.  366.  This  bill  would  provide  a 
death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  law  en- 


forcement officers  who  die  from  injuries 
sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  term  "law  enforcement  ofBcer"  in 
H.R.  366  is  broadly  defined  to  include 
police  officers,  corrections,  probation  and 
parole  officials;  and  those  involved  in 
programs  relating  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency or  narcotics  addiction.  While  this 
definition  is  broad,  coverage  is  limited 
only  to  those  who  sustain  fatal  injuries 
while  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 
First,  apprehending  suspects  or  material 
witnesses;  second,  protecting  or  guarding 
suspects,  prisoners,  or  material  witness- 
es; or  thud,  preventing  crime.  H.R.  366 
would  also  cover  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  sustain  fatal  injuries  while 
engaged  in  any  activities  which  are 
determined  in  LEAA  to  be  potentially 
dangerous. 

It  should  be  noted  that  coverage  is  pro- 
vided to  individuals  "serving'  public 
agencies  with  or  without  compensation  in 
an  official  capacity.  In  other  words,  re- 
serve law  enforcement  officers  are  also 
covered  under  this  legislation. 

This  bUl  contains  an  interim  benefit 
provision  which  would  allow  a  $3,000  in- 
terim benefit  to  persons  who  are  Ukely 
to  receive  a  final  award.  Repasmient  of 
this  interim  benefit  may  be  waived  in 
hardsliip  cases  where  no  final  award  is 
granted. 

Tlie  $50,000  death  benefit  is  over  and 
above  all  other  benefits  which  the  of- 
ficer's smvivors  may  receive  except  that 
it  shall  be  reduced  by:  First,  payments 
which  are  already  provided  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  to. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  killed  while  enforcing  Federal 
laws;  and  second,  payments  to  District 
of  Columbia  policemen  who  are  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty — under  present  law  they 
already  receive  a  $50,000  death  benefit. 

It  is  with  confidence  and  conviction 
that  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  surviving  de- 
pendents of  public  safety  officers  who 
find  themselves  in  a  desperate  financial 
situation  often  left  to  the  mercy  of  chari- 
table organizations  when  their  loved  ones 
are  struck  down  in  the  line  of  duty.  Cer- 
tainly, our  society  owes  a  special  obUga- 
tion  to  those  individuals  who  daily  risk 
their  Uves  for  our  safety  and  protection. 
The  numerous  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  many  Members  of  Congi'ess 
and  private  citizens  have  emphasized 
that  the  untimely  death  of  a  public  safe- 
ty officer  is  a  truly  tragic  situation  which 
warrants  remedial  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  sub- 
stantially improve  the  morale  of  public 
safety  officers  and  enhance  recruitment 
efforts. 

Tlie  war  against  crime  can  be  waged 
simultaneously  on  niunerous  fronts  in- 
cluding assisting  in  a  positive  way  the 
families  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  our  laws 
are  enforced  and  obeyed. 

This  legislation  has  received  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  this  body  on  two 
previous  occasions,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  urgently  needed 
legislation. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg),  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  a  great 
friend  and  champion  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  country, 
for  bringing  H.R.  366,  the  proposed  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1976, 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  a  sponsor 
of  similar  legislation  in  preceding  Con- 
gresses, I  wish  to  lend  my  complete  sup- 
port to  this  much-needed  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  366 
is  simply  to  provide  to  the  spouses  and 
dependents  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  some  measure 
of  cwnpensation  for  their  tragic  loss.  The 
$50,000  Federal  pajmient  to  these  sur- 
vivors which  the  bill  authorizes  is  cer- 
tainly the  least  our  society  can  do  to 
meet  its  moral  obligation  to  provide  care 
for  such  individuals. 

This  is  a  familiar  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, m  1971, 1  joined  more  than  a  him- 
dred  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation similar  to  H.R.  366.  The  result  in 
1972  was  House  passage,  by  imanimous 
consent,  of  legislation  providing  benefits 
similar  to  those  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Conferees  resolved  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill,  but  due  to  insufficient 
time  final  action  in  the  House  was  not 
taken.  Unfortunately  for  all,  but  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  lost  loved  ones, 
essentially  the  same  fate  befell  similar 
legislation  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Statistics  clearly  show  Uiat  public 
safety  officers  continue  to  face  increasing 
hazards.  They  clearly  indicate  that  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposal  before  us  today.  Be- 
tween 1965  and  1975,  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officials  killed  each  year  as 
the  result  of  felonious  criminal  action 
rose  from  53  to  124.  In  the  first  2  months 
of  this  year,  the  grim  toll  was  upped  by 
24  officers.  Because  of  this  ti-agic  fact, 
and  because  many  States  have  failed  to 
provide  properly  for  the  dependent  sur- 
vivors of  those  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
morale,  and  recruiting  have  become  seri- 
ous problems — problems  with  which  the 
States  need  Federal  asistance  to  cope.  A 
Federal  payment  of  $50,000  to  an  officer's 
survivors,  as  provided  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation, should  help  to  alleviate  those 
problems.  More  importantly,  though, 
while  money  can  never  come  close  to  ex- 
pressing society's  debt  to  those  killed,  it 
can.  at  least  help  to  ease  the  practical, 
financial  problems  w-hich  may  accrue  to 
the  sm'vivors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  366  would  fill  an 
existing  void  at  a  minimal  cost,  and  can- 
not help  but  mean  an  improvement  in 
our  law  enforcement  system.  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  ray- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  366,  to  provide  death  benefits 
for  the  dependent  survivors  of  public 


safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
and  I  wish  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  luging  support  of 
this  worthy  legislation. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  House  over- 
whelmingly passed  similar  legislation 
dming  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses. 

I  feel  we  must  respond  to  the  tragic 
loss  of  policemen  who  give  their  Uves  in 
their  very  dangerous  duties.  Each  day 
these  brave  public  servants,  in  the  course 
of  their  uniquely  hazardous  duties,  lay 
their  fives  on  the  Une  not  knowing 
whether  they  will  ever  return  to  their 
families.  As  a  group,  they  have  never 
been  highly  paid  and  if  killed,  their  de- 
pendents must  rely  on  a  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  State  insurance  programs  and 
voluntary  contributions  by  local  citizens. 
While  some  might  wish  locahties  would 
be  more  responsible  in  providing  Ufe  in- 
surance for  their  poUce  forces,  the  fact 
is  that  uniformly  this  has  not  been  done. 
The  lack  of  such  financial  security  for 
one's  dependents  discourages  otherwise 
enthusiastic  candidates  from  entering 
this  dangerous  profession.  All  witnesses 
appearing  before  us  on  this  bill  agreed 
its  enactment  would  aid  in  recruitment. 
At  this  time,  when  the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  go  up,  when  pohce  deaths  in 
the  line  of  duty  are  at  a  record  high,  a 
survivors  death  benefit  is  a  small  price 
to  pay. 

Let  me  provide  for  you  a  profile  of  a 
slain  police  officer  from  the  testimony 
we  heard  on  this  bill  from  Orday  Bmden, 
chairman,  Hundi'ed  Clubs,  Information 
Council :  * 

Twelve  percent  of  the  public  safety  officers 
slain  in  1974  were  under  age  twenty-five. 
Thirty-one  percent  were  aged  twenty-five  to 
thirty.  Officers  over  age  thirty  accounted  for 
fifty-seven  percent  of  the  1974  deaths.  The 
officers  killed  in  1974  had  a  median  years  of 
law  enforcement  service  of  only  five  years 
which  means  their  pension  benefits  would 
be  minimal  at  best.  In  1974,  a  fuU  seventeen 
percent  of  the  officers  had  less  than  one  year 
service  when  killed.  Forty-five  percent  of 
those  killed  had  less  than  five  years  service 
while  another  thirty-three  percent  had  only 
five  to  ten  years  of  service.  Only  twenty-two 
percent  of  the  officers  killed  in  1974  have  over 
ten  years  of  service. 

The  critical  Importauce  of  this  information 
becomes  apparent  when  one  discovers  that 
no  city  with  a  population  of  over  one  milUon 
allows  a  pension  to  vest  within  five  years 
and  one,  PhUadelphia,  allows  Its  pensions 
to  vest  within  ten  years  of  service. 

In  sixty-five  out  of  the  one  hundred  three 
jurisdictions  (or  63%)  that  experienced  a 
public  safety  officer  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  1974,  no  lump  sum  cash  payments 
exclusive  of  whatever  insurance  or  pension 
benefits  existed  were  made.  In  many  of  those 
cases,  widows  and  children  have  survived  be- 
cause friends  or  feUow  officer  families  have 
pooled  resources  to  pay  the  bUls.  Remember- 
ing that  only  twenty-two  percent  of  the 
officers  killed  in  1974  had  more  than  ten 
years  service  and  that  few  Jiu-lsdictions  pro- 
vide pension  benefits  that  early  in  a  career 
it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  problem  exists 
which  requires  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding life  insm-ance,  municipal  employ- 
ers have  responded  very  unevenly.  No 
city  over  1  million  population  provides 
m6te  tlian  $15,000  coverage.  Detroit  and 


Los  Angeles  provide  nothing.  No  city  over 
500,000  and  less  than  1  milUon  popula- 
tion provide  over  $10,000  coverage,  and 
Denver  and  Cleveland  provide  nothing. 
San  Diego  provides  only  $1,000,  Jackson- 
ville provides  $2,000,  and  Phoenix  pro- 
vides $4,000  of  coverage.  These  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  the  totally  inadequate 
insurance  coverage  for  peace  officers. 

In  the  fight  against  crime  in  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  already  joined 
with  State  and  local  mimicipaUties  in- 
cooperative  efforts  to  upgrade  local  law 
enforcement.  We  authorize  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  tlie  recmitment  and 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Presently,  death 
benefits  are  provided  for  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  killed  while  enforcing 
Federal  criminal  statutes.  A  $50,000 
death  benefit  is  currently  provided  to 
IJistrict  of  Columbia  police  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  This  bill  is  a  consistent  and 
logical  extension  of  these  efforts. 

I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
this  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mi-.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
suqh  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlie 
geiitleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brod- 
heaId). 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  excellent  bill.  Many 
of  us  in  pohtical  Ufe  describe  our  work 
as  "public  service."  But  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  our  work  is  not  "service" 
in  the  same  sense  that  law  enfoicement 
work  in  our  cities  is  "service."  For  those 
who  follow  this  latter  career  are  subject 
to  truly  extraordinary  dangers — dangers 
that  few  of  us  can  ever  begin  to  compre- 
hend. America  is  a  great,  good,  and  well- 
governed  counti-y.  But  we  have  serious 
f  ailm-es  as  a  society — and  many  of  these 
failures  manifest  themselves  in  the  form 
of  violent  crime.  As  a  society  we  employ 
law  enforcement  officers  as  our  agents 
to  deal  with  violent  crime.  Their  task  is 
extremely  hazardous  and  their  families 
are  subject  to  the  loss  of  tiieir  income 
at  any  time.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
we  must  recognize  our  duty  to  these 
com*ageous  men  and  women  who  per- 
form this  unique  and  extiaorainary  form 
of  public  service.  Last  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration here  today.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  and  ui*ge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
tlie  bill  with  a  resounding  vote  so  that 
we  can  get  it  enacted  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  yielding  to  this  gen- 
tleman I  would  like  to  comment  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  was  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  back  in  1972  and  has  worked 
very  hard  to  help  to  bring  this  measure 
to  this  stage. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  I  than  : 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
of  H.R.  366,  a  bill  to 
Federal  payment  to 
pendents  of  law  enfori 
die  as  a  direct  result  of 
sustained  in  the  line  of 

I  commend  the 
man  of  the  subcommittee 
out  the  measures  relatec 
ment  officials  and  to 

During  the  past  10 
number  of  police  killec 
duty  has  more   than 
been  frequently  noted 
of  police  officei-s  icilled 
of  firearms  tolled  at 
In  addition.  H.R.  366 
tional  officers,  prison 
and  parole  authorities 
gaged  in  programs  r 
delinquency  or  the  cont^' 

Some  individuals 
of  finalizing  this  bill 
forcement    officials    w 
nently  disabled  in  the 
also  receive  the  eqiiiv 
survivors  receive  for  a 
in  the  line  of  duty.  This 
measure  may  be  logical, 
ures  can  be  adapted  foi 
situation. 

Some  persons  who  a 
thusiastic  about  H.R. 
will  not  constitute  a 
the  recruitment  of 
scinding  from  the  qualil|y 
either  side  of  that 
the  matter  is  that  soc 
eral  Government  have 
tion  toward  those  who 
of  a  violent  death  in 
the  safety  and  peace 

The  lump  sum  benefit 
to  the  widow  or  surv 
forcement  official  killed 
duty  will  not  be  subject 
the  IRS  Code. 
hope  that  this  legislatioi . 
families  of  slain 
modest  sum  by  which 
deceased  law  enfor 
be  given  a  college 
the  other  benefits  whick 
dinarily  receive  if  theii 
lost  his  life  in  the  line 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairmah 
v.ill  prevail  on  the  flooi 
it  will  not  encounter 
scheduling  which  prev 
actment  in  the  last 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr. 
like  to  take  this  occasioti 
the  distinguished 
committee,  the  gentlem  i 
vania    (Mr.  Eilberc; 
demonstrated  deep 
vided  relentless  leader, 
stancy  of  purpose  in 
legislation,  despite  all 
presented  over  the 
gresses.  Without  his 
out  his  persistence,  I 
jecturing  that  this 
be  on  the  floor  today 
not  have  seen  the  light 
or  any  other  day 
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As  for  myself.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
been  associated  with  this  legislation.  As 
a  former  police  officer  for  some  23  years. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  relate  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  one  in  the  entire  House  who  does  not 
expect  my  full  support  for  this  bill  today. 

I  would  like  to  help  obtain  sonje  addi- 
tional support  for  this  legislation  by  cit- 
ing an  example  which  will  illustrkte  just 
v,hat  the  bill  is  all  about.  \ 

It  was  a  day  in  late  June  of  1W4.  Lt. 
Henry  Schmeimann,  a  veteran  of  more 
than  20  years  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  kissed  his  wife  goodby  and 
began  his  usual  walk  to  work.  Witli  her 
five  children  and  husband  gone.  Mrs. 
Schmeimann  began  her  daily  chores 
while  listening  to  the  radio.  Suddenly  a 
news  bulletin  came  on  the  air:  A  police- 
man, a  lieutenant  had  been  shot  and 
killed  10  blocks  from  the  Schmeimann 
home.  Mrs.  Schmeimann  knew  that  her 
husband  walked  past  that  location  every 
day.  Gripped  with  fear  and  panic,  she 
called  her  husband's  office  in  the  internal 
affairs  division.  She  pleaded,  "Has  my 
husband  arrived  yet?  I  just  heard  this 
report."  The  heartsick  policeman  on  the 
other  line  knew  it  was  her  husband  who 
was  killed  but  he  did  not  want  to  break 
the  news  to  her  over  the  telephone.  This 
was  the  job  of  the  police  chaplain.  The 
chaplain  arrived  with  the  news  that 
Mrs.  Schmeimann.  who  just  2  days 
earlier  had  celebrated  her  birthday  and 
who  in  several  days  was  to  celebrate  her 
25th  wedding  anniversary,  was  now  a 
widow  with  five  children. 

This  tragic  story  has  been  repeated 
in  the  households  of  the  more  than  750 
safety  officers  who  have  been  killed  na- 
tionally in  the  line  of  duty  since  1970. 
Already  in  1976,  43  public  safety  officers 
have  been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  the 
most  recent  murder  taking  place  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  on  April  20. 

What  becomes  of  the  widows  and  sur- 
viving dependents  of  these  men?  Most 
find  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  sole  means  of  support  with  bills 
piling  up  and  hungry  mouths  to  feed. 
Where  does  help  come  from?  At  present, 
there  is  no  assistance  forthcoming,  un- 
less the  family  lives  in  a  community 
with  a  big  heart  which  will  take  up  a  col- 
lection for  them.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  the  families  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers who  have  given  up  tlieir  lives  to 
protect  others,  are  abandoned  by  their 
cities,  their  States,  and  their  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill.  H.R.  366,  proposes  to  rectify 
tliis  situation  by  providing  a  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  law  enforcement  officers  who  die 
as  a  direct  and  proximate  result  of  per- 
sonal injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 
An  additional  and  very  important  fea- 
ture of  this  bill,  is  its  provision  for  an 
interim  $3,000  benefit  payment  to  meet 
immediate  financial  needs  of  families  of 
slain  public  safety  officers.  In  addition, 
the  $50,000  death  benefit  payment  will 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  income  taxes. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  many  cate- 
gories of  law  enforcement  officers  which 


are  covered  under  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
police,  correctional  officers,  probation 
and  parole  officers,  officers  related  to 
programs  involving  juvenile  delinquency 
or  narcotic  addiction  are  also  included. 
Finally,  the  bill  also  covers  resei"ve  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  tliat  the  impor- 
tant work  of  auxiliary  police  units  will 
be  recognized  under  this  bill.  Last  Sep- 
tember, a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
auxiliary  police  force  was  brutally  beaten 
to  death  in  Central  Park.  This  was  a  man 
wlio  had  given  of  his  time  voluntarily,  a 
man  who  was  otlierwise  engaged  during 
the  coui'se  of  the  day  and  who  responded 
to  the  community  needs  to  supplement 
tiie  depleted  force  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  a  department  tliat 
had  failed  to  successfully  deal  with  the 
crime  problem,  but  with  the  auxiliary 
police  unit  the  community  has  been  pro- 
vided with  additional  forces.  This  shock- 
ing event  helped  to  focus  attention  on 
the  important  work  of  the  more  tJian 
5.000  men  and  women  who  serve  on  the 
auxiliary  police  force.  I  might  suggest 
that  with  that  first  death  I  predict,  as 
sure  as  night  follows  day.  there  will  be 
otlicrs  of  its  kind  and  still  no  provision 
for  tlieir  survivors.  The  inherent  dangers 
in  theii"  work  are  just  as  gi-ave  as  those 
of  their  counterparts  on  the  regular  po- 
lice force. 

To  say  tlie  job  of  the  public  safety 
officer  in  this  Nation  is  a  hazardous  one. 
is  almost  a  crude  understatement.  In  the 
past  15  years  this  Nation  has  experienced 
better  than  a  300-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

While  these  figm-es  may  indicate  tlie 
extent  of  the  problem  numerically,  they 
do  not  even  begin  to  explain  the  suffer- 
ing and  angui-sh  endured  by  the  families 
of  these  men.  They  do  not  explain  how  a 
happy  and  proud  wife  and  family  sud- 
denly, because  of  an  assailant's  bullet  or 
knife,  find  themselves  perched  on  the 
brink  of  poverty  with  no  assistance  forth- 
coming. 

I  recall  my  own  experiences  as  a  23- 
year  veteran  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  I  have  seen  it  happen  to  a 
number  of  families.  I  have  endured  many 
fimerals  of  slain  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. The  public  officials  and  the  com- 
munity leaders  respond  and  shed  tlieir 
crocodile  tears,  and  perhaps  shed  genu- 
ine tears,  and  make  some  compassionate 
comment  for  the  occasion,  and  then 
when  the  pomp  and  ceremony  is  termi- 
nated they  return  to  the  normal  course 
of  their  work  and  leave  the  families  of 
the  slain  officers  to  console  tliemselves. 

I  have  brought  this  concern  with  me 
to  the  Congress.  I  have  witnessed  the 
House  pass  similar  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation on  two  separate  occasions  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  pass  this  bill 
today  and  complete  the  legislative  proc- 
ess which  will  allow  it  to  be  signed  into 
law.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  us  to 
bestow  awards  to  the  grief-stricken 
widows  and  children  of  these  men.  We 
must  express  our  concerns  in  more  prac- 
tical terms.  This  we  can  do  today  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  366,  which  wiU  provide  finan- 
cial security  to  these  individuals. 
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So  there  will  be  tbe  usual  objections  to 
the  Federal  GoTemment  assuming  this 
responsibility.  It  Is  app>arent  that  despite 
the  shocking  increases  in  the  number  of 
public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  States  and  localities  are  either  im- 
TTilling  or  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
death  benefits. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chabman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Ml-.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bin.  I  wish  to  commend 
tlie  gentleman  for  his  leadership  on  these 
two  combined  measures,  as  well  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  . 

I  especially  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  mentioning 
earlier  of  the  loss  in  Columbus,  Qa., 
which  is  my  hometown  and  the  third 
district  of  Georgia  encompasses  that 
town.  It  was  a  traumatic  experience  to 
learn  of  the  death,  the  shooting  and  ulti- 
mate death  of  Officer  Vining  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  and  to  witness  the  fact  that  he 
did  leave  a  family  behind  without  a 
v\hole  lot  of  security  for  them. 

We  recall  Officer  Boone  of  the  same 
town  of  Colimibus,  Ga.,  and  there  are 
many  other  examples  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Nation.  Appreciation 
.should  be  translated  Into  tangible  re- 
wards and  benefits  in  terms  of  personal 
and  family  security.  I  am  reminded,  as 
we  go  from  the  consideration  of  police- 
men to  fironen  of  the  English  poem: 

It's  Charlie  this,  and  Charlie  that,  and 
Charlie  go  sway;  but  ifa  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Soldier"  when  there's  trouble  In  the  wind! 

We  can  say  the  same  thing  about  fire- 
men. We  all  take  them  for  granted.  I  Just 
wish  to  rise  In  support  of  this  measure 
and  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  express- 
ing so  eloquently  the  real  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
fiscal  problems  mounting  in  our  cities 
and  States,  It  Is  more  incumbent  than 
ever  before  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  this  respwnslbility.  To  quibble 
over  questions  of  Jurisdiction  represents 
an  unconscionable  Insult  to  the  thou- 
sands of  public  safety  officers  who  have 
patiently  awaited  our  action  on  this  bilL 

The  arerument  th&t  Is  offered,  a  spe- 
cious one,  I  contend,  that  this  Is  not  a 
responsibility  of  ttie  Federal  Government 
is  without  basis.  That  argument  has  been 
offered  time  and  time  again  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  coimection  with  legisla- 
tion for  various  purposes.  The  reason  the 
Federal  Government  eventually  re- 
sponded is  because  the  local  and  State 
governments  failed  in  their  responsibil- 
ity and  this  House,  as  well  as  the  other 
House  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
compensate  for  the  improper  conduct, 
for  the  lack  of  appropriate  action  by  the 
municipalities  throughout  the  country. 
To  pursue  that  kind  of  thinking  Is  to 
negate  all  the  legislation  we  have  passed, 
legislation  in  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  to  this  legislation  in 
CXXn 75&— Part  10 


the  past,  the  retroactivity  provision,  has 
been  resolved,  hopefully.  Under  this  bill, 
those  pubUc  safety  officers  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  on  or  after  October  11, 1972, 
shall  be  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  demon- 
strates compassion,  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice for  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  our  law  enforcement  units. 
These  individuals  live  in  constant  fear, 
knowing  that  as  the  most  visible  symbol 
of  authority  in  this  Nation  they  have 
become  the  favorite  targets  of  the  law- 
less and  anarchistic  elements  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  stay  Txith  that.  There  was  a 
time  in  this  country  when  the  police  offi- 
cers, law  enforcement  officials  were  pre- 
pared to  expose  their  lives  to  peril  from 
the  criminals,  as  we  knew  it  tradition- 
aUy.  In  the  last  decade  that  area  has 
expanded.  They  were  killed  in  senseless 
killings,  for  no  reason  except  that  they 
wore  the  visible  evidence  of  authority. 
They  represented  the  outward  ss^mbol  of 
government.  We  have  seen  them  am- 
bushed and  assassinated,  not  engaged  in 
hot  combat  in  the  performance  of  a 
felony.  We  expect  that.  But  not  this  new 
development.  Frankly,  that  it  is  this  very 
phenomenon  that  has  focused  attention 
on  the  problem  and  what  precipitated 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  because  the  Government,  the 
then  administration,  advocated  its  en- 
actment. The  House  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility. Those  poUce  officers,  those 
law  enforcement  officers,  were  out  in 
the  street.  They  were  the  visible  sign  of 
authority.  They  were  the  first  line  of 
defense,  and  they  were  the  object  of 
frustration,  wrongful  felonious  frustra- 
tion, for  those  who  wanted  to  attack 
government. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
commendation,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, for  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  and  also  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  En.BERG)  for 
the  Job  that  he  has  done  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

H.R.  366  is  a  measure  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  366.  a  measure  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  long  overdue.  Public  safety 
officers  daily  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
to  protect  the  community.  Regrettably, 
many  of  these  brave  men  and  women  are 
killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
each  year. 

Levels  of  compensation  for  the  de- 
pendents of  these  individuals  vary 
widely  from  community  to  community 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  that  is  the 
major  reason  why  this  legislation  is 
needed.  Of  course,  our  society  can  never 
fully  repay  its  debt  to  those  individuals 
who  risk  their  lives  for  the  public's 
safety,  but  a  $50,000  payment  to  the  de- 


pendents would  help  ease  their  financial 
problems  and  end  the  inequities  in  levels 
of  compensation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  TTiey  know  their  lives 
and  their  families'  economic  well-being 
may  be  terminated  by  the  acts  of  de- 
praved individuals  who  speak  only  the 
cowardly  language  of  violence.  Let  us  be 
real.  Let  all  those  who  advocate  strong 
law  enforcement  stand  behind  the  men 
and  women  who  have  and  will  sacrifice  " 
their  lives  to  protect  you  and  I  against 
crime. 

Our  vote  today  will  be  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  our  support  and  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made  daily  by  these  public 
safety  officers  of  this  Nation.  Certainly, 
they  merit  our  support. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTT.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation.  I  too. 
want,  to  join  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  the  committee  for 
their  efforts. 

I  too,  prior  to  coming  to  this  great  of- 
fice, was  a  law  enforcement  officer  for 
some  20  years,  and  I  can  attest  to  tlie 
need  this  type  of  legislation  will  bring.  It 
is  about  time  we  stop  giving  medals  and 
plaques  and  start  giving  the  people,  thj 
dependents  and  relatives  that  are  left, 
some  assistance.  I  think  this  legislation 
is  long  overdue,  and  again  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  366,  a  desperately  needed  measure. 
My  support  stems  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  several  weeks  ago,  I  was  terribly 
saddened  by  the  tragic  and  imnecessary 
deaths  of  two  fine  police  officers  in  Mary- 
land, those  gunned  down  In  the  line  of 
duty.  I  sat  back  and  watched,  as  did 
many  of  you,  when  thousands  of  their 
fellow  law  enforcement  officers  joined 
with  the  victims'  families  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  two  dedicated  public 
servants.  Yet,  these  two  deaths  are  only 
two  of  the  many  incidences  we  have 
heard  about  recently,  part  of  the  fright- 
ening escalation  in  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers  killed  each  year — 
a  number  which  has  quadrupled  in  the 
last  15  years. 

There  are  obvious  risks  associated  with 
public  safety  employment,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  choose  to  assume  this 
responsibility  understand  the  possible 
hazards  and  consequences.  Yet,  each  day, 
they  risk  their  lives  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  protect  our  lives,  our  families,  our 
homes,  and  our  property.  And,  we,  whom 
they  serve,  expect  this  and  much  more 
from  them. 

The  intent  of  H.R.  366,  to  provide 
benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  public 
safety  officers  who  die  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  is  worthy  of  our  suiHX>rt  It 
is  a  long  and  overdue  gesture  of  recog- 
nition of  sacrifices  made  by  these  officers 
and  their  families  and  at  least  an  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  make  life  easier  for 
the  survivors  in  the  future. 
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ponents  of  the  bill, 
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366  will  receive  my  fir 

Mr.  FISH.  Ml- 
minutes   to   the 
'  Mr.  Devine  ' ,  vice 
publican  conference. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr. 
originally  intended  to 
islation,  although  I 
legi-slation   in  previous 
Congress.  I  rise  in 
legislation,     and    full^ 
thoughts  of  those  who 
tures  to  dissenting  vie^- 
that  they  feel  this  is  a 
a  Federal  responsibilit; 
lee  ting  a  certain 
excluding  others,  and 
number  of  persons  kill^ 
enforcement  problr-nis 
the  revolutionary-  days 
til  now. 

I  would  invite  thcii 
of  Uie  report,  which  s 
1969.  tlie  law- 
lost  their  lives  in  lines 
100  each  year  startini 
not  reach  that  numbe: 
years. , 

I  too,  like  the  gentle  r 
side  of  the  aisle,  have 
law  enforcement,  hav 
for  about  5  years 
prosecuting  attorney 
about  4  years.  I  thi4k 
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in  combat  daily.  When  we  look  at  what 
happens  here.  What  if  one  of  us  dies 
here?  Do  the  Members  know  that  their 
widow,  their  sui'vivor,  collects  a  whole 
year's  salary  of  $44,000,  just  because  the 
Member  happened  to  be  serving  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  death? 

Maybe  they  do  consider  this  hazardous 
duty.  But  I  would  say  that  law  enforce- 
ment people  are  in  a  much  more  hazai'd- 
ous  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
totally  proper  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  is  primarily  a  State  respon- 
sibility, this  would  be  a  recognition  of 
those  men  in  blue  who  put  their  life  on 
the  line  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession that  is  much  maligned.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  people  to  go  into  the  law  en- 
forcement profession  any  more  because 
the  pay  has  been  traditionally  bad,  and  I 
think  that  this  would  probably  encourage 
more  people  to  stand  in  the  position  be- 
tween the  criminals  and  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  for  many 
of  us  to  understand  the  preoccupation  of 
many  members  of  the  Judiciai-y  with  the 
rights  of  wrongdoer.s  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rights  of  the  victims  of  society,  those 
hard-working,  honest,  law-abiding  tax- 
payers. And  these  men,  the  law  enfoi'ce- 
ment  people — and  there  are  women,  I 
might  add — are  the  ones  who  stand  be- 
tween tiie  disorganized  society  and  the 
one  of  lawful,  peaceful  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  .«;upport  H.R.  366. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  McClory*.  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation  reluctantly, 
certainly,  because  of  the  very  eloquent 
statements  that  have  been  made  here  on 
the  floor  in  support  of  it  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.s  and  also  because  of 
the  sreat  respect  that  I  have,  particu- 
larly, for  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Biacci) 
and  for  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed, as  well  as  the  law  enforcement 
activities  of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  < Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion had  a  good  genesis  back  in  1968, 
1969  and  1970,  when  we  were  experienc- 
ing: terrible  riots  throu?ihout  our  Nation, 
when  buildings  were  being  burned  dovi-:i 
and  the  cities  seemed  to  be  subject  to  the 
attack  of  rioters.  During  that  period,  fire- 
men would  come  and  try  to  put  out  a  fire 
and  would  be  attacked  by  rioters.  I  re- 
call this  s°i-ie.sis  at  that  time.  But  I  might 
say  that  the  reason  for  the  legislation 
oisappenred  when  the  national  riots  dis- 
appeared, and  I  cai-mot  see  that  there  is 
this  crying  need  for  this  legislation  at  the 
present  iimo.  I  do  not  question  tliat  as 
many  as  100  or  more  police  offlcer.<:  meet 
their  deaths  each  year — in  line  of  duty. 
But  that  does  not  convert  local  law  en- 
forcement with  a  national  obligation — 
and  respon.sibility. 

Furtherniore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  legislation  which  pro- 
vid-.s  benefits  for  law  enforcement  offi- 


cers who  are  killed  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission of  some  criminal  act.  Instead, 
full  benefits  are  provided  for  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  meet  their  death 
"in  the  performance  of  duty.'*  That  can 
mean  a  great  variety  of  things — includ- 
ing death  from  an  accident  while  cruising 
in  a  squad  car — or  while  traveling  to  or 
from  a  policeman's  home  and  his  office  in 
the  police  station. 

So  I  think  this  is  not  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  the  Federal  Govei-nment.  I 
think  it  is  not  timely.  I  think  if  it  had  a 
time,  its  time  has  gone,  and  we  should 
not  act  on  this  legislation  today. 

For  a  further  detailed  and  persuasive 
statement  in  opposition  to  this  measure  I 
dii'ect  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  dis- 
senting views  set  forth  on  pages  19  to,21 
of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill  and 
in  opposition  to  any  attempts  to  water  it 
down  or  to  curb  its  coverage. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Mc-  " 
Clory)  just  stated  that  the  bill  had  its 
genesis  in  the  riots  of  1968.  Let  me  just 
read  the  number  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers who  have  been  killed  since  1968. 

In  that  year,  1968,  there  were  64 
killed;  in  1969,  86  were  killed;  in  1970, 
100  were  killed;  in  1971,  129  were  killed: 
in  1972,  114  were  killed;  in  1973, 131  were 
killed;  in  1974,  130  were  killed;  and  in 
1975  there  were  124  killed. 

The  information  we  have  is  that  the 
violent  deaths  of  public  safety  officers 
are  continuing  in  1976  at  the  same  rates 
as  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
through  March  14  of  this  year  we  al- 
ready have  24  public  safety  officers  killed 
in  this  country.  I  think  the  need  is  now 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  the  need 
has  not  passed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  death  rate  of 
law  enforcement  officers  who  are  killed 
continues.  In  other  words,  tlie  deaths  ol 
public  safety  officers  is  what  this  bill  is 
addressed  to,  and  those  deatlis  are  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  rate  and  in  fact  have 
gone  up. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  complete 
the  information  on  this  subject,  there 
were  12  deaths  in  January  and  12  in 
February.  The  figure  remained  constant 
in  the  montli  of  March.  It  appears  that 
if  this  rate  remains  tlirough  the  year, 
we  will  have  a  projection  of  144  deaths 
for  this  year,  which  would  be  an  alltime 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thiuik  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  better  law  enforcement.  While 
I  agree  with  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
LEAA  program  and  agree  the  money  has 
not  always  been  wisely  spent  or  spent 
in  the  places  where  it  should  be  spent, 
nevertheless  the  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  that  im- 
proving local  law  enforcement  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  because  crime  does  not 
respect  State  and  local  boundaries. 

So  the  question  is  really  whether  this 
particular  bill  Is  going  to  advance  the 
cause  of  better  law  enforcement.  From 
the  hearings  over  several  years  that  the 
subcommittee  has  had,  we  have  been 
shown  that  it  will.  I  am  con-vinced  that 
one  of  the  most  important  deterrents  to 
attracting  top-grade  people  to  our  law 
enforcement  services  is  the  fear  as  to 
what  win  happen  to  their  families  in  the 
event  that  they  should  be  killed  in  the 
performance  of  a  job  that  entails  risks 
that  other  people  in  our  society  do  not 
take. 

In  this  respect,  a  policeman  is  in  a 
different  position  than  is  a  member  of 
the  armed  services.  Most  of  our  armed 
services  personnel  take  on  tlieir  respon- 
sibilities for  a  limited  period  of  time 
or  because  they  happen  to  like  a  particu- 
lar v.ay'of  life.  Except  in  wartime,  theirs 
is  not  a  particularly  dangerous  occupa- 
tion. Our  law  Miforcement  officers  make 
a  lifetime  career  of  their  work  and  are 
exposed  to  danger  every  working  day. 
Certainly  their  families  are  entitled  to 
assurance  of  a  minimum  of  protection 
.igainst  this  kind  of  risk.  Yet  this  is  a 
kind  of  protection  that  many  communi- 
ties are  not  able  to  give  and  that  many 
are  not  in  fact  giving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  be  retro- 
active to  October  11,  1972.  I  would  op- 
pose any  amendment  which  would  not 
permit  it  to  be  retroactive  to  that  date. 
On  that  date  the  bill  passed  this  House 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  I  suggest 
tliat  when  we  look  at  the  record  of  tlie 
number  of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
have  died  in  the  line  of  duty  since  that 
time,  we  can  see  that  we  arie  dealing 
here  with  multiple  tragedies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  days  after 
the  bill  passed  this  House  unanimously, 
a  young  law  enforcement  ofruer  was 
killed  in  my  disti'ict.  He  left  a  viQow  and 
small  cliildi'en.  I  was  fortunata  enough 
to  be  able  to  say  to  that  widow,  "Well, 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  just  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  a  bill  which  would 
provide  you  with  a  $50,000  indemnity. 
It  looks  like  we  may  be  able  to  help 
you."  This  -widow  had  almost  nothing; 
her  husband  was  a  young  man.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  that  bill,  and  tlie  conference  re- 
port came  out,  the  Congress  adjourned 
before  the  conference  report  could  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tiiank 
the  gentleman  for  jdelding. 


I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  remark 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  .  It  is  conceded  that  what 
crystallized  and  focused  attention  on  the 
pathetic  plight  of  policemen  and  their 
survivors  was  the  revolutionary  assaults 
that  we  found  taking  place  in  the  last 
decade. 

However,  that  was  just  an  element 
that  focused  attention,  at  long  last,  on 
the  incisive  problem  where  the  munici- 
palities failed  in  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  tlie  gentleman.  Unfortunate- 
ly, violent  crime  has  not  diminished  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  continues  to  increase. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  while  I 
beheve  in  viewing  law  enforcement  as 
a  total  system,  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  protect  the' man  whose 
life  is  on  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  society  owes  these 
men  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  can 
never  repay,  but  we  at  least  ought  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  not  to  have 
to  worry  about  what  will  happen  to  their 
families  if  they  are  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  for  their 
work  and  efforts  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  and  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  who  has  worked 
so  long  and  diligently  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  both 
H.R.  365,  the  Firefighters  Benefits  Act 
for  1976,  and  H.R.  366,  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  of  1976,  measures 
which  I  have  previously  cosponsored  and 
on  which  I  submitted  testimony  last 
September  when  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  held  its  hearings  on  these 
bills. 

H.R.  365  and  H.R.  366  are  similar  in 
that  a  $50,000  gratuity  would  be  paid  to 
the  surviving  dependents  of  a  firefighter 
who  "dies  as  the  direct  and  proximate 
result  of  a  personal  injury  sustained  in 
the  performance  of  duty."  To  be  eligible, 
a  firefighter  must  have  been  engaged  in 
fighting  a  fire  or  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  determined  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  be 
Potentially  dangerous  to  the  firefighter. 
Similarly,  anj'  law  enforcement  officer, 
to  be  (ligible,  must  at  the  time  of  injury 
have  been  engaged  in  the  apprehension, 
protection,  or  guarding  of  a  person  want- 
ed, or  held  for  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
The  provisions  of  both  of  Uiese  bills 
would  applj-  to  any  eligible  pubhc  safety 
officer  or  firefighter  who  dies  as  the  direct 
and  proximate  result  of  a  personal  in- 
jury sustauied  on  or  after  October  11, 
1972,  and  H.R.  365  applies  to  any  in- 
dividual who  serves  as  a  firefighter  in  a 
legally  organized  volmiteer  fire  depart- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 


was  succinctly  stated  by  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  its  committee  report 
on  the  PubUc  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  of  1974,  stating: 

Notwitbstandlng  the  severe  occupational 
hazards  which  confront  policemen,  firemen, 
correctional  officers,  and  other  public  safety 
officers,  many  states  have  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  death  benefits  for  their  survivors. 
Because  of  this  fact  and  In  recognition  of  so- 
ciety's moral  obligation  to  compensate  the 
families  of  those  Individuals  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  to  preserve  peace  and  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  others,  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $50,000  should  be  provided  to  meet 
tlie  immediate  needs  of  the  officers'  survivors. 

Since  1961,  the  number  of  pubUc  safety 
officers  slain  in  the  line  of  duty  has  in- 
creased from  37  deaths  in  that  year  to 
130  killed  In  1974.  And  as  of  August  of 
this  year,  84  more  public  safety  pfficers 
have  already  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
and  some  of  these  brave  men  resided  in 
my  26th  Congressional  District  in  New- 
York.  Since  1961  more  than  1,200  public 
safety  officers  have  died  In  the  line  of 
dutj'.  That  statistic  does  not  include 
those  officers  who  were  seriously  injured 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Since 
1961,  985  courageous  professional  fire- 
fighters have  succumbed  to  the  flames  of 
smoke-filled  buildings. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  way 
of  life  and  a  forbidding  prospect  to  pub- 
lic safety.  But  -what  has  compoimded  this 
tragedy  is  the  seeming  lack  of  gratitude 
that  our  State  and  local  governments 
have  demonstrated  toward  those  brave 
young  men  and  women  by  their  callous 
disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  families 
of  these  poUce  and  firemen. 

Clearly,  State  and  local  employers 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  adequate 
death  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  pubUc 
safety  officers  and  firefighters  who  are 
killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Yet.  it  is  a  fact  that  In  many  of  our 
States  there  are  no  death  benefits  and 
very  meager  pension  benefits  for  those 
fortimate  enough  to  survive  long  enough 
to  become  vested.  This  has  forced  many 
of  the  surviving  families  of  our  slain  of- 
ficers unwillingly  onto  our  Nation's 
swelling  welfare  lists. 

While  this  imfortunate  state  of  affairs 
and  the  responsibility  for  rectifying  this 
injustice  should  be  undertaken  by  State 
smd  local  government,  it  is  evident  from 
the  discouraging  level  of  pension  benefits 
paid  to  public  safety  officers  that  the 
States  have  not  fulfilled  their  respon- 
sibility and  have  not  come  forth  with  an 
adequate  death  benefits  program. 

The  statistics  readily  reveal  that  where 
pension  benefits  do  exist,  they  are  often 
inadequate  and  the  level  of  benefit  is 
often  tied  directly  to  the  number  of  years 
of  service.  In  considering  this  legisla- 
tion, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mortality  tables  reflect  a  correspondingly 
greater  number  of  deaths  for  those  of- 
ficers with  the  fewest  years  of  service. 

With  such  a  poor  record  by  the  States 
in  dispensing  accrued  employment  bene- 
fits, regardless  of  the  circumstances  of 
death,  can  we,  as  the  incidence  of  crime 
and  fire  loss  rises,  sit  back  and  await  the 
States  to  institute  an  improved  benefits 
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$3,000  to  be  awarded  in  hardship  cases. 
This  will  later  be  deducted  from  the  final 
award.  In  the  event  that  a  final  award 
is  not  made,  repayment  of  the  interim 
benefit  may  be  waived. 

Similar  legislation  passed  both  Houses 
in  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken  on  the  con- 
ference reports.  It  is  only  right  that 
retroactive  benefits  are  provided  in  the 
bill  to  surviving  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  who  have  died  from  per- 
sonal injuries  sustained  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972,  the  date  upon  which  v.-e  first 
passed  the  bill  in  the  House.  We  are  now 
trying  to  do  what  both  Houses  recognized 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  officers  who  have  given  their  lives 
since  that  date  can  be  denied  benefits  due 
to  the  failure  of  Congi-e.'^s  to  bring  out 
legislation  that  more  than  3  years  ago  we 
decided  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1961  over  1,280 
law  enforcement  officers  have  died  as  the 
result  of  felonious  criminal  action.  Over 
half  have  been  killed  since  1970.  How 
many  lives  were  touched  by  the  death  of 
these  officers?  Five  thousand  perhaps? 
Ten  thousand  would  be,  I  believe,  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

Public  safety  ofQoers  daily  put  their 
lives  on  the  hne.  When  I  first  introduced 
a  similar  bill  back  in  ^eiJtember,  I  noted 
that  a  young  patrolman  in  Wayne.  Mich., 
in  my  congressional  district  has  the  pre- 
vious year  given  his  life  attempting  to 
aid  an  alleged  suicide  victim.  He  was 
met  with  a  gunshot  blast  when  he  re- 
sponded to  a  call  for  help  at  a  private 
residence  and  died  on  May  25, 1974,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  two  .small  children  with- 
out his  support. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  rising  crirpe 
rates  and  thus  the  increasing  hazards 
of  the  law  enforcement  profession  as  evi- 
denced by  the  tragic  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  officers  who  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty,  many  States  and  local  com- 
munities have  been  unwilling  or  unable 
to  provide  adequate  death  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
$50,000  that  this  bill  provides  for  as  a 
gift.  In  1968,  we  enacted  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
setting  up  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  fighting  crime.  In 
doing  so  we  recognized  that  the  rising 
rate  of  street  crime  was  a  national  prob- 
lem that  required  the  mobilization  of 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  strongly  believe  that  it  follows 
that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  those 
who  died  trying  to  help  us  reach  our 
national  goal  of  safe  streets.  The 
$50,000  is  little  enough  when  we  con- 
sider the  financial  straits  of  the  families 
who  are  suddenly  deprived  of  their  prin- 
cipal breadwinner.  Tliat  sum  will  not  go 
very  far  today  if  we  consider  that  many 
of  the  young  officers  who  died  were  just 
setting  themselves  up  in  a  new  home — 
with  a  mortgage  and  a  new  car — pur- 
chased with  a  loan — and  children  who 
will  need  braces  and  books  and  someday 
soon  perhaps  money  for  a  college  edu- 


cation. We  caimot  give  back  a  husband 
or  a  father.  We  can  only  try  and  lessen 
the  economic  problems  their  survivors 
face. 

The  results  of  my  recent  questionnaii-e 
indicate  that  my  constituents  consider 
the  rising  crime  rate  the  paramount  is- 
sue today.  In  order  to  successfully  deal 
with  this  problem  we  need  highly  mo- 
tivated law  enforcement  personnel.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  will  encourage  the 
highly  qualified  young  people  we  need  to 
choose  a  profession  in  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo). 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  luge 
our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
01  H.R.  366,  the  PubUc  Safety  Officei-s 
Benefits  Act  of  1976. 

As  si^onsor  of  H.R.  8761,  which  gen- 
erally takes  the  same  approach  as  the 
subject  legi-slation,  and  as  a  former 
prosecutor  and  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  which  produced  this 
fine  proposal  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania,  I  was  an  early  pro- 
ponent of  effective  assistance  for  the 
families  of  police  officers  who  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  society. 

The  bill  provides  a  $50,000  lump  .sum 
death  benefit  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officer.s  who  die  as  thf;  result  of  personal 
injuries  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 
The  cpiegory  of  officers  covered  in- 
cludes: profe.ssional  and  volunteer  po- 
licemen, correctional  officers,  prison 
guards,  probation  and  parole  authorities, 
and  those  engaged  in  programs  relating 
to  juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotics  con- 
trol programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  interim  bene- 
fit not  exceeding  $3,000  which  may  be 
awarded  in  hardship  cases  and  such 
payment  shall  be  deducted  in  the  event 
of  a  final  award.  In  the  event  a  final 
award  is  not  made,  repayment  may  be 
waived.  Retroactive  benefits  are  pro- 
vided to  the  surviving  dependents  of 
law  enforcement  officers  who  have  died 
from  personal  injuries  which  were  sus- 
tained on  or  after  October  11,  1972.  Fed- 
eral officers,  who  are  covered  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act. 
would  not  be  covered  under  H.R.  366. 

Similar  Uigislation,  covering  both  fire- 
fightert:  and  public  safety  officers,  passed 
both  Hoascs  in  the  92d  and  93d  Con- 
gresses, but  no  final  action  was  taken. 
The  annual  cost  of  H.R.  366  is  estimated 
at  S7.1  million  and  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision at  S27.9  million. 

As  a  society,  we  expect  all  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  have  the  ability  to  ex- 
ercise effective  judgment  m  coping  with. 
the  num.erous  complex  problems  which 
they  often  face  while  enforcing  the  laws 
of  our  country.  Such  officers  must  make 
prompt  and  effective  decisions  very  often 
in  life  or  death  situations.  Law  enforce- 
ment personnel  must  possess  a  number 
of  skills  whether  it  be  maintaining 
strength,  agility,  or  endm-ance  in  time 
of  crisis.  Many  times  they  must  endure 
serious  verbal  and  physical  abuse  from 
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citizens  and  offenders.  Public  safety  offi- 
cers must  possess  leadership  qualities 
and  be  able  to  tolerate  stress.  They  must 
maintain  objectivity  and  always  demon- 
strate a  high  level  of  personal  integrity 
and  ethics.  In  short,  America  in  the 
1970's  makes  great  demands  on  its  pub- 
lic safety  officers. 

And  yet  what  are  their  rewards?  Even 
with  such  strmgent  requirements,  many 
public  safety  officers  are  paid  low  and 
inadequate  salaries  and  therefore — all 
too  often — cannot  afford  to  provide  for 
the  financial  security  of  their  families, 
should  they  meet  an  untimely  death. 
Tliough  many  States  and  localities  re- 
quire that  their  officers  possess  the  at- 
tributes I  have  alluded  to,  few  such 
governments  provide  adequate  death 
benefits  for  the  dependents  of  men  and 
women  slain  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

My  colleagues,  the  quality  of  our  crim- 
inal justice  system  depends  on  the  quality 
of  its  personnel.  How  can  we  expect  to 
attract  the  highest  caliber  of  men  and 
women  to  perform  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  important  functions  in  our 
society  if  we  fail  to  provide  adequate 
benefits  for  their  families  should  they 
lose  their  lives  while  pursuing  public 
duty. 

Let  us  pass  this  legislation  and 
demonstrate  to  police  personnel  that 
we  are  indeed  proud  of  the  job  they  are 
doing  as  law  enforcement  officers.  Let 
us  today  show  our  awareness  of  their 
difficult  plight  and  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  their  dependents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
366. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  366.  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act.  This  leg- 
islation wlU  provide  a  $50,000  Federal 
payment  to  the  surviving  dependents  of 
law  enforcement  officers  who  die  as  a  re- 
sult of  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Law  enforce- 
ment is  a  very  hazardous  profession. 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  more  than  1,000 
law  enforcement  officers  have  been  killed 
in  the  past  decade.  According  to  the  uni- 
form crime  reports,  in  1975  alone  124 
officers  were  killed  as  the  result  of  felo- 
nious criminal  action. 

This  legislation  will  give  assistance  to 
the  officer's  survivors  so  that  they  can 
adjust  economically  to  the  loss  of  the 
family's  breadwinner.  It  will  help  tide 
them  over  financially  through  a  very  dif- 
ficult period. 

Frankly,  I  think  $50,000  is  small  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  have  suffered. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  for  those  who 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  our 
society  is  to  offer  some  financial  security 
for  their  families  in  the  event  of  their 
death. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  . 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reaffirm  my  support  of  H.R. 
365  and  H.R.  366  the  bills  which  provide 
payment  of  $50,000  to  the  survivors  of 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firefighters 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  or  from  injuries 
caused  by  a  criminal  act  or  felonious 
conduct. 

This  legislation  should  be  considered 
and  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 
While  the  $50,000  payment  provides  only 
small  comfort  to  those  who  must  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  this  death  gratu- 
ity is  an  economic  necessity  as  much  as 
a  humanitarian  symbol.  Studies  have 
shown  that  most  officers  who  have  been 
slain  in  the  line  of  duty  were  the  head 
of  a  young  struggling  family.  As  stagger- 
ing as  his  death  is  for  the  family  to  ac- 
cept emotionally,  there  are  still  the  harsh 
economic  realities  of  bills  which  must  be 
paid  along  with  meeting  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  At  the  present  time,  the 
widows  of  police  and  firemen  are  inherit- 
ing a  truly  bleak  future.  We  must  not 
wait  to  take  positive  action  on  providing 
them  a  means  to  financial  autonomy — 
the  minimiun  debt  of  gi-atitude  we  owe 
for  their  husband's  service. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out  that 
129  law  enforcement  officers  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  1975,  and  45  police- 
men were  killed  thus  far  this  year.  Un- 
fortunately, these  figures  are  increasmg 
from  last  year. 

Because  policemen  serve  as  symbols  of 
oiu-  society,  they  have  been  ambushed, 
assassinated  by  malcontents  and  vio- 
lence-proneradicals  as  tliey  respond  to 
planted  calls  for  assistance.  This  they 
must  face  along  with  their  regular  duties 
and  possible  retribution  from  criminals 
they  arrest. 

An  example  of  this  danger  was  recently 
brought  to  om"  attention  when  two  po- 
licemen in  Maryland  were  ambushed  and 
killed  trying  to  apprehend  a  criminal. 

Firemen  also  face  grava  dangers  in 
their  work.  Plrefighting  is  now  deter- 
mined to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
professions  in  the  United  States.  The 
risks  of  a  building  collapsing,  an  explo- 
sion, or  entrapment  are  great.  These  facts 
are  not  pleasant  for  anyone  t  live  with, 
least  of  all  the  famiUes  of  policemen, 
firemen,  or  other  public  safety  officers. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  severe  occupa- 
tional hazards  that  the  men  in  these 
dangerous  fields  must  daily  live  with,  and 
yet  many  States  have  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  death  benefits  for  their  sur- 
vivors. 

Our  public  safety  officers  need  all  the 
support  they  can  get,  both  in  the  way 
of  pubUc  acknowledgement  and  apprecia- 
tion but  also, in  more  tangible  ways.  I 
fee:  it  is  more  than  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  lead  the  way  in  providing  a 
veiT  real  kind  of  support — giving  them 
some  tangible  protection  in  the  form  of 
life  insurance  ttiat  we  all  hope  their  fam- 
ilies will  never  cash  in  on. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,    i    think    that    perhaps    we 


should  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  saying 
here  about  our  abiUty  to  recruit  pubUc 
safety  officers.  First  of  all,  it  would  be 
the  impression  if  we  read  the  record  here 
that  Members  might  be  saying  that  we 
have  second-rate  people  in  the  public 
safety  officers  classification.  I  believe  this 
does  not  exist.  I  think  there  should  be 
other  ai-guments  for  this  bill  and  not  the 
argiunent  that  we  have  not  attracted 
good  people. 

I  rise  in  support  of  a  bill  which  v.'ould 
provide  protection  of  the  nature  that  is 
proposed  here  for  public  safety  officers 
who  would  find  themselves  the  victims 
of  violent  crimes  as  a  i-esult  of  perform- 
ing their  duties.  Because  of  my  concern 
that  this  bill  does  not  narrowly  describe 
that  particular  function,  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  chairman  if  he  would  respond  to 
some  questions  I  have  for  legislative 
history. 

Does  the  bill  apply  only  to  police  offi- 
cers or  other  safety  officials  who  have 
been  affected  by  violent  crimes,  or  does 
It  relate  to  other  people? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3rield,  it  relates  to  other  people  as  de- 
scribed. The  death  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  activities  which  are  described  on  page 
4  of  the  bill,  that  is,  in  the  apprehension 
or  attempted  apprehension  of  any  per- 
son; protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  crime;  the  lawful 
prevention  of,  or  lawful  attempt  to  pre- 
vent, the  commission  of  a  crime;  and 
those  duties  described  as  potentially  dan- 
gerous by  the  LEAA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Could  it 
in  any  way  be  interpreted  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  judges,  teachers,  and  magistrates? 

Mr.  ETTiBERG.  No,  it  could  not. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Could  it 
in  any  way  be  interpreted  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  a  police  officer  who  is  simply  driv- 
ing to  court  to  testify  in  a  court  case? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  It  depends  upon  t)ie 
facts  of  the  case,  and  if  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  the  ordinaiT  automobile 
case,  it  would  be  my  guess  that  the  LEAA 
would  not  describe  that  activity  as  poten- 
tially dangerous. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  he 
were  not  accompanying  a  criminal  in 
that  situation.  As  somewhat  of  a  broad- 
ening potential,  would  it  provide  benefits 
for  officers  who  were  performing  duties 
such  £is  recovering  bodies  from  a  body 
of  water,  or  from  a  building  wWch  had 
collapsed? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  It  is  possible  that  those 
activities  might  be  included. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
would  not  be  excluded. 

Could  tlie  gentleman  tell  me,  is  there 
any  way  in  which  this  bill  would  apply  to 
privately  employed  safety  or  security 
officers? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No.  it  would  not. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What  if 
they  were  called  by  a  local  arm  of  the 
government  or  the  local  police  organiza- 
tion to  assist  in  any  way? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  would  not  be  included. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  the 
bill  apply  at  all  to  voluntary  good 
Samaritans? 
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Mr.  EILBEBG.  It 
Mr.  MYERS  of 
the  gentleman  for  his 
cause  I  think  what  is 
this  bill  is  that  we  do 
aspects  of  the  greatest 
legislative  Iiistory  I 
conlidence  in  the  bill 
point  out  the  fact  that 
coal  miners  experience 
their  profession,  and  I 
v.ouid  object  to  bene 
benefit  sm'vivors  of 
lence,  specifically  whc 
a    function    in    tliw 
situation. 

But  if  we  were  Lo 
ing  approach  where  tt 
people  who  are  not 
duty  with  reacting  to 
ting  payments  I  thinjc 
broad-based  support, 
tion  of  what  the 
that  we  are  protecting 
people  who  are  in  a 
threatening  because  of 
inal  action  and 
safety. 

I   thank   the 
sponses. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr. 
remaining  8  minutes 
gentleman  from 
GINS),  a  member  of  the 
Mr.   WIGGINS.   Mr 
once  or  twice  a  year 
before  this  body  whicl 
void  of  merit  as  to 
flection  upon  the 
bills  before  us  now  fit 
category.  I  do  not 
"utterly  devoid  of 
accordingly  I  want  tc 
moments  to  attempt 
dent  tide  of  opinion 
deflect  it  if  possible 
sponsible  course. 
The  issue,  Mr. 
we  should  do  for  Stat^ 
oflBcers.  The  issue  as  I 
cal  responsibility   of 
Congress  themselves. 
We  know  what  the 
bill  provides  that  we 
eral  Treasury  and 
survivors  of   certain 
fire  personnel.  I  want 
bers:  Why  do  we  do 
goes  that  we  owe  a 
these  valiant  men  and 
us  bravely  and  with 
we  do.  Perhaps  socie 
to  those  who  subject 
for  our  comfort,  our 
benefit.  But  why  do 
officers  as  the 
tude?  Do  we  not  owe 
gratitude  to  the  FBI 
ample,  for  whom  we 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Sin* 

my  chairman,  of  cour 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr. 

tleman  should  know 

covered  underFECA. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Th( 
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Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
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important  about 
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I  yield  the 
my  time  to  the 
(Mr.   WiG- 
committee. 
Chairman,   only 
does  a  bill  come 
is  so  utterly  de- 
an adverse  re- 
itself .  The  two 
Ideally  within  that 
the  expression 
lightly   and 
take  just  a  few 
reverse  the  evi- 
this  House  and 
,ard  a  more  re- 


t<iW 


Chaifman.  is  not  what 

and  local  police 

;ee  it  is  the  politi- 

the   Members   of 

bill  provides.  The 
siall  open  thn  Fed- 
$50,000  to  the 
State  police   and 
to  ask  the  Mem- 
?  The  argument 
of  gratitude  to 
women  who  serve 
distinction.  Perhaps 
does  owe  a  debt 
hemselves  to  risk 
safety,   and  our 
welselect  State  police 
of  our  grati- 
a  similar  debt  of 
aersonnel,  for  ex- 
re  responsible? 
;:'h airman,  will  the 


Pi.y 


tt.is 
d€bt 


the  gentleman  is 
I  yield, 
(thairman,  the  gen- 
he  FBI  is  already 

FBI  does  not  re- 


ceive a  $50,000  death  benefit  under  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Under  the  benefits  that 
are  permitted,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
f m-ther,  under  the  FECA  the  benefits  in 
an  FBI  case  may  well  exceed  $50,000.  The 
widow  gets  45  percent,  each  child  15  per- 
cent, up  to  75  percent  of  the  pay,  and 
depending  upon  tlie  longevity  of  tlie  in- 
dividual involved  the  dollars  that  may 
be  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  may 
well  exceed  $50,000. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  And  may  well  be  less, 
according  to  the  record  before  us  in  the 
committee. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
employees  for  whom  we  have  assumed 
and  do  have  an  absolute  responsibility, 
and  we  simply  do  not  dig  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  give  $50,000  to  tlie  sm-- 
vivors  01  all  those  who  die  in  line  of  duty. 
Nor  do  we  do  it  for  Secret  Service  per- 
sonnel nor  for  GI's. 

Our  different  treatment  of  survivors  of 
servicemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  is  a 
question  which  will  not  go  away.  How  in 
the  world  can  we  pull  a  person  out  of 
civilian  life,  force  him  to  serve  against 
hi.«  will  ill  a  hazardous  occupation,  name- 
ly in  tiie  armed  services  in  time  of  war, 
and  then  not  provide  liiiu  with  death 
benefits  at  all  unless  he  pays  for  it  him- 
self? 

My  recollection  is  that  I  paid  out  of 
a  rather  meager  paycheck  a  sum  of 
inoiiej  to  purcha.se  nalional  ."^ervice  life 
insunmcc  in  the  amount  of  "^.10,000.  Thr.t 
was  the  ma.ximum  amount  available  to 
me. 

Now,  that  is  tlie  kind  of  gratitude  we 
show  toward  tliose  employees  for  whom 
we  have  an  absolute  responsibility.  Now, 
we  do  not  have  an  absolute  responsibihty 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. We  do  not  have  any  more  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  death  benefits, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  normal  employ- 
ment package,  than  we  do  for  the  pay 
level  itself  or  for  sickness  benefits  or 
disability  benefits. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  reasons? 
It  has  been  alleged  that  this  is  an  aid  to 
recruitment.  It  has  been  alleged  that  tliis 
is  an  aid  to  morale.  I  will  concede  the 
latter  point.  Of  course,  it  is  an  aid  to 
morale  and  if  we  want  to  make  them 
feel  even  better,  let  is  raise  the  benefit 
to  $100,000.  Tlfat  would  be  twice  a.s  much 
aid  to  theJr  morale. 

But  what  about  recruitment?  If,  in- 
deed, raising  the  death  benefits  is  an  aid 
to  recruitment,  it  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  bargaining  sessions;  in  fact,  never. 
We  have  never  found  it  to  be  a  necessary 
inducement  to  get  people  to  be  recruited 
into  our  all-volunteer  Army  now,  have 
we?  When  we  have  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  recruitment,  we  have  not 
responded  by  raising  the  death  benefits. 
This  is  not  a  genuine  reason  for  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  make-weight. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  subscribe  to 


eveiything  the  gentleman  said;  but  is 
not  the  more  fundamental  issue  one  of 
whether  or  not  in  this  federal  system 
of  ours  we  are  going  to  do  something  on 
a  national  level  or  local  level?  After  all, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  federal  system, 
we  have  the  States  and  localities,  from 
which  that  certain  authority  flows.  If  wc 
are  going  to  do  that  on  this  basis,  why 
not  abolish  the  States  and  locaiitie^,? 
Why  I. it  take  over  everj'thiiig  tlie  States 
and  localities  do  not  want  to  do  and  go 
from  tlierc? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairaian,  well,  I 
cannot  but  help  agreeing  with  the  gen- 
tleman. The  g  311  tleman  is  making  my 
last  point,  which  is  the  pomt  of  federal- 
ism itself.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  says  we  have  invaded  State 
responsibilities  in  other  areas.  Let  me  ex- 
plain tlie  manner  in  which  we  have  in- 
vaded State  prerogatives  in  these  other 
areas.  We  have  set  Federal  standards  and 
required  the  States  to  live  witliin  those 
standards.  Here  we  do  not.  We  simply 
assume  tlie  responsibility  it-.elf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  direct  assumption 
of  State  responsibilities  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach and  one  that  does  great  violence 
to  the  Federal  system. 

We  will  vote  in  a  moment.  Our  votes 
will  be  noted  by  the  law  enforcement 
lobbyists  in  this  Chamber.  I  hope  the 
taxpayer  interests  are  presented  here, 
too.  and  that  they  look  very  critically 
at  what  we  do  today,  because  we  are  not 
acting  in  their  interests. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R.  366,  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act.  I  have  been  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses. As  a  cosponsor  and  longtime 
advocate  of  this  legislation,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  raise  my  voice  in 
support  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  to  pass  this  measure  so  that  it 
does  not  die  again  as  it  did  after  Hou.se 
passage  in  the  93d  Congress.  My  own 
bill,  H.R.  9172.  is  identical  in  purpose  tc 
H.R.  366  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
relief  for  families  of  public  safety  officers 
can  be  quickly  implemented. 

There  have  been  far  too  many  good 
law  enforcement  men  and  women  killed 
protecting  life  and  property  on  our 
.'streets.  Regrettably,  the  large  percentage 
of  policemen  killed  and  other  enforce- 
ment officers  are  never  truly  appreciated 
for  their  work.  You  are  aware  of  the 
senseless  slaying  of  two  Montgomery 
County  police  officers  recently  during  the 
attempted  apprehension  of  a  bank  robber 
and  in  Miami  of  three  policemen 
in  line  of  duty.  Police  oflicers  fall  prey 
to  criminals  in  our  country  continually 
and  they  are  plagued  with  the  threat 
daily  of  senseless  and  brutal  killings  of 
law  enforcement  officers. 

South  Florida,  where  I  come  from,  has 
had  more  than  its  share  of  these  killings. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Phillip  Black  and  Police 
Cpl.  Donald  Irwin  were  shot  to  deatli 
beside  Interstate  95  by  a  sudden  burst 
of  gunfire  by  the  occupants  of  a  car 
rarked  at  a  rest  area  near  Deerfield 
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Beach.  Three  policemen — Officers  Frank 
D-azevedo,  Clark  Curlette,  and  Thomas 
Hodges,  Jr. — were  shot  to  death  in  Miami 
during  an  investigation  of  a  stolen  car. 

All  seven  of  these  officers  leave  behind 
their  families  and  friends,  but  more  im- 
portantly they  leave  behind  families 
without  a  breadwinner.  There  is  some 
assistance  available  to  the  families,  it  is 
tme,  but  It  Is  insufficient  to  help  them 
over  the  hurdle  of  a  lost  breadwinner. 
Bills  still  must  be  paid.  Children  still 
grow  and  need  clothes,  food,  and  spend- 
ing money.  Life  goes  on,  but  it  is  made 
doubly  bitter  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
toms  by  the  loss  of  companionship  and 
the  loss  of  income. 

The  residents  of  the  12th  Congi-esslonal 
District  of  Florida  which  I  represent 
feel  deeply  about  this  problem.  More 
than  200,000  residents  signed  petitions 
which  were  presented  to  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1973  urging  pas- 
sage of  my  bill.  One  of  those  signing  the 
petition  was  Mrs.  Beverly  Youiman, 
another  was  Mrs.  Teresa  Riley.  Both 
ladies  lost  their  husbands  on  August  30, 
1973,  when  they  were  gunned  down  while 
pursuing  robbery  suspects. 

It  is  difficult  under  any  circumstance 
for  any  family  to  adjust  to  the  death  of 
a  parent,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult 
when  the  parent  or  spouse  is  killed  by 
some  stranger  caught  committing  a 
crime. 

I  have  not  forgotten  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  not,  the  hope  that  we  had  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  television  treats  us  to  a 
daily  diet  of  cops  and  robbers  programs 
so  that  many  of  us  are  callous  about  the 
deaths  of  policemen.  We  more  or  less 
accept  it  as  being  a  usual  thing  for  cops 
and  robbers  to  have  shootouts.  However, 
for  the  families  of  the  law  enforcement 
officers  who  are  slain  the  tragedy  is  real 
and  does  not  stop  at  the  end  of  the  30- 
mlnute  TV  program. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
figures  show  that  128  State,  local,  coun- 
ty, and  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  in  the  performance  of  tlieir 
duty  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  during 
1975.  Of  that  number  four  were  Florid- 
ians.  As  of  March  3,  1976,  FBI  figures 
showed  that  24  law  enforcement  officers 
had  been  feloniously  killed  so  far  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  it  is 
past  time  we  did  something  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  these  brave  men, 
who  gave  their  lives  to  protect  our  lives 
and  property.  I  will  be  proud  to  cast  my 
vote  for  H.R.  366  to  provide  a  $50,000 
Federal  payment  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendents of  law  enforcement  officers  who 
die  as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of 
a  personal  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  provide  $50,000  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  surviving  dependents 
of  law  enforcement  officers  who  die  as  the 
direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  personal 
injury  sustained  In  the  line  of  duty. 

X  support  this  legislation  as  the  author 


of  a  similar  bill  (HJl.  2641)  to  provide 
survivor  benefits  in  addition  to  providing 
compensation  to  public  safety  officers 
who  suffer  single  and  multiple  dismem- 
berment in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  pubhc  safety  offi- 
cers are  being  subjected  to  more  and 
more  danger  with  our  increased  crime 
rates.  Many  cities,  because  of  their  budg- 
etary problems,  have  had  to  decrease 
their  contingents,  leaving  police  officers 
with  larger  areas  to  patrol  with  a  de- 
creased number  on  backup.  New  York 
City  alone  has  laid  off  more  than  5,000 
public  safety  officers.  In  calendar  year 
1975,  124  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  Une  of  duty — almost  quad- 
ruple the  statistics  for  1961  when  37  lost 
their  lives. 

With  the  increased  exposure  to  danger 
and  the  skyrocketing  crime  rate  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  well-being  and 
support  of  the  survivors  of  public  safety 
officers  are  guaranteed.  This  bill  will  do 
just  that.  This  legislation  also  provides 
up  to  $3,000  interim  assistance  to  the 
families  which  would  be  subtracted  from 
the  $50,000  benefit. 

It  seems  apparent  tliat  passage  of  this 
bill  will  serve  as  a  significant  increase  in 
the  morale  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. Also,  this  legislation  may  prove  to  be 
a  tremendous  help  in  assisting  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  recruiting 
efforts. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  apply  to  Federal  pubhc 
safety  officers.  There  is  existing  legisla- 
tion which  provides  survivor  benefits  to 
Federal  public  safety  officers'  families  at 
least  at  the  level  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recognize 
society's  moral  obligation  to  compensate 
the  families  of  those  individuals  who 
daily  risk  their  lives  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  protect  our  lives  and  prosperity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiwrt  this 
bUl. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  would  like  to  speak 
very  strongly  in  support  of  legislation 
before  the  House  today  to  provide  pay- 
ment to  the  spouses  or  dependents  of 
firemen  and  police  officers  killed  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Statistics  that  I  have  show  as  many 
as  140  policemen  and  200  firemen  will  be 
killed  next  year  while  serving  their 
communities. 

The  benefits  contained  m  this  bill  will 
be  a  great  help  to  their  famihes.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  even 
the  $50,000  allowed  in  this  bill  is  small 
compensation  compared  to  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  these  individuals 
make  to  the  safety  and  protection  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  rural  area 
where  governments  operate  on  very 
small  budgets.  While  some  larger  cities 
already  have  compensation  for  their  fall- 
en public  servants,  the  governments  in 
my  area  simply  carmot  afford  it.  Protec- 
tion such  as  is  contained  in  this  bill  is 
long  overdue. 

I  vigorously  support  it,  and  compli- 
ment  Congressman   Eilberg.   and   the 


other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Cota- 
mlttee  who  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  bill. 

I  urge  a  positive  vote. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon  we  are  considering  two  bills, 
H.R.  365  and  H.R.  366  which  would  pro- 
vide a  $50,000  Federal  payment  to  the 
surviving  dependents  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firefighters  killed  dur- 
ing the  line  of  duty. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to. 
express  my  views.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  the 
primary  responsibility  in  providing  ade- 
quate protection  for  the  families  of  police 
and  firefighters  who  die  or  become  dis- 
abled during  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

In  1973,  my  home  State  of  Minnesota 
passed  a  law  that  provides  $25,000  in 
compensation  to  the  family  of  any  peace 
officer,  fireman,  or  citizen  who  is  killed 
while  attempting  to  stop  a  crime  or  as- 
.sist  in  a  public  emergency. 

The  1974  Minnesota  Legislature  es- 
tablished the  Minnesota  Crime  Victims 
Reparations  Board.  The  board  is  em- 
powered to  pay  uiTEb  $10,000  to  compen- 
sate victims  of  crime  for  personal  in- 
jury. The  board  also  compensates  vic- 
tims for  medical  expenses  and  lost  wages. 
In  the  event  of  death,  the  money  goes 
to  dependents.  The  same  coverage  ap- 
plies to  a  person  who  is  injured  or  killed 
preventing  a  crime  or  assisting  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  person  suspected  of 
engaging  in  a  crime. 

I  am  cosponsoring  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  bill,  H.R.  13158,  to  compen- 
sate victims  of  crime.  Too  often,  victims 
of  crime  are  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  be— the  elderly,  poor,  blacks,  Indians, 
and  Chicanos.  The  Federal  program  es- 
tablished by  this  bill  relates  to  need.  Vic- 
tims are  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  which  are  not  otherwise  reim- 
bursed by  medical  insurance  or  disabil- 
ity nayments. 

H.R.  13158  establishes  a  Federal  grant 
program  to  States,  Rke  Minnesota,  which 
have  instituted  programs  to  benefit  vic- 
tims of  crime.  The  Federal  Government, 
under  this  bill,  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  State 
awards  to  victims  up  to  $50,000.  All  ad- 
ministrative costs,  however,  will  be  borne 
by  the  States.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  Minnesota  would  be  able  to 
award  crime  victims  up  to  i'20.000  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  to  the  State.  The 
maximum  benefit  level  could  be  doubled 
without  costing  the  Ft-^te.  E^ch  S*^ate  he. 
discretionary  authority  to  set  maximum 
benefit  levels,  but  this  bill  would  onlv 
reimburse  States  for  50  percent  of  ?n 
award  up  to  $50,000. 

TTie  bill  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  House  within  the  next  2  weeks.  Its 
passage  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
strpngtheninsr  the  St'^te's  role  in  pro- 
viding protection  and  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  above. 
I  have  decided  to  vote  against  HJl.  365 
and  H.R.  366.  TTie  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  States  to  set  up  their 
own  programs  to  compensate  victims  of 
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solve  a  situation  which  may  indeed  cost 
that  public  safety  officer  his  life.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  outrageous  to  ask  that 
the  dependents  of  such  officers  be  given 
some  security  so  that  if  a  loss  occurs  to 
their  loved  one  they  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend on  public  organizations  and  wel- 
fare to  survive. 

This  legislation  provides  a  $50,000 
lump  sum  to  the  smviving  dependents  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer  who  is  killed  as 
the  proximate  result  of  an  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty.  In  many  in- 
stances the  salaries  of  police  officers  em- 
ployed in  crime  prevention  is  not  ade- 
quate for  their  families  should  they  face 
an  untimely  death.  I  reiterate  that  such 
men  and  women  provide  unique  services 
in  protecting  our  society  and  consequent- 
ly this  minimum  compensation  should  be 
provided  to  their  surviving  dependents. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  this  benefit  to  its 
law  enforcement  personnel.  These  cou- 
rageous and  dedicated  individuals  are  om- 
Nation's  defense  against  those  criminal 
elements  who  often  operate  across  State 
lines.  Just  as  victims  of  crime  and  mem- 
bers of  the  society  turn  to  public  safety 
officers  for  help  when  they  are  in  trouble 
so  we  must  respond  to  Uie  needs  of  our 
policemen  and  correctional  officers  who 
request  a  financial  security  by  providing 
for  their  dependents  should  they  face  an 
untimely  death. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  this  bill 
w  iU  do  nothing  to  improve  recruitment  of 
public  safety  officers.  The  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  which  consid- 
ered this  legislation  from  numerous  seg- 
ments of  the  criminal  justice  field  indi- 
cate that  recruitment  would  indeed  be 
improved  if  the  benefits  of  the  profes- 
sion were  enhanced. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  this 
bill  is  contrary  to  States  rights  and  that 
this  responsibility  should  better  be  left 
to  State  and  local  goverimients.  If  we  do 
not  pass  this  legislation  and  provide  a 
Federal  gratuity,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  State  and  local  governments 
will  not  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  the  men  and  women  who  daily  risk 
their  lives.  This  bill  will  not  interfere  or 
intervene  into  local  matters.  Instead,  it 
is  intended  that  this  bill  supplement 
local  efforts  to  solve  very  human  prob- 
lems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  processes  by  which  our 
legal  system  deal  with  criminals.  Too 
often,  little  attention  is  focused  on  the 
victims  of  crime  or  on  the  needs  of  those 
men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  om*  laws  and  preserving  public 
safety.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  our  Government  provide  some  de- 
gree of  financial  security  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  protect  our  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  maintain  order  in  the  society. 

In  recent  years,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  fight  against  crime.  We  have  spent 
money  to  try  to  recruit  and  equip  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I  consider  this 
legislation  one  more  method,  perhaps  a 
far  greater  humane  effort,  in  seeing  to  it 
that  our  society  has  the  highest  quality 
of  men  and  women  to  enforce  Its  laws.  I 


know  the  successful  passage  of  this  bill 
will  insure  that  public  safety  officers 
realize  the  depth  of  support  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing  to  give  their  law 
enforcement  personnel. 

Ml'.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  provides  a  payment, 
through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration — LEAA — of  $50,000  to 
the  spouses  or  eligible  dependents  of  law 
enforcement  officers  who  die  as  a  result 
of  Injury  sustained  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  bill  also  provides  an  in- 
terim benefit  payment  of  $3,000  to  per- 
sons who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
receive  a  final  award  imder  this  legi-sla- 
tlon.  That  amount  would,  of  course,  be 
deducted  from  the  final  award.  In  cases 
of  extreme  hardship,  where  an  interim 
payment  had  been  made  and  a  subse- 
quent determination  was  made  of  ineli- 
gibility for  the  final  award,  that  hard- 
ship would  be  taken  into  account,  and 
repayment  would  not  be  demanded. 

This  is  a  sound,  and  responsible  piece 
of  legislation.  Law  enforcement  is  among 
the  most  hazardous  of  all  professions. 
In  the  last  5  years  alone  it  has  claimed 
the  lives  of  628  law  enforcement  officers. 
Those  lives  were  given  up  by  men  and 
women  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  safe- 
guard the  American  public  from  the  on- 
slaught of  crime.  In  many  cases,  their 
families  were  left  with  nothing  more 
than  memories,  and  whatever  could  be 
raised  when  his  fellow  officers  passed 
the  hat.  Some  State  and  local  govern- 
ments do,  of  course,  have  adequate  death 
benefits.  But  that  is  hardly  a  univei-sal 
situation.  The  wide  disparity  of  coverage 
from  one  area  to  another  has  a  direct 
impact  on  the  number  and  quality  of 
men  and  women  who  will  enter  careers 
in  law  enforcement.  The  result  is  that 
some  areas  are  able  to  attract  top  per- 
sonnel, and  to  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing a  high  degree  of  professionalism, 
while  other  areas  engage  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  attract  adequate  numbers  of 
people,  of  whatever  ability,  to  enlist  in 
the  fisht  against  crime.  I  hardly  think 
that  we  can  continue  to  tolerate  that  sit- 
uation in  present-day  America. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  like  to  limit  the  scope  of  this 
legislation.  The  Department  has  argued 
that  the  death  benefit  should  only  be 
paid  where  fatalities  occur  as  a  direct 
or  near-direct  result  of  an  actual  crime. 
Such  an  approach  is  Impossibly  narrow 
and,  in  my  view,  totally  miacceptable. 
By  virtue  of  their  profession,  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  called  on  to  han- 
dle a  great  many  problems,  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  life,  in  which  no  criminal 
act  is  Involved.  Take,,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  pleasure-boater,  or  the  swim- 
mer who  encounters  ti'ouble  and  is  in 
danger  of  drowning.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  first  person  to  be  summoned  is 
a  law  enforcement  officer.  Obviously,  no 
crime  is  involved,  yet  the  officer  faces  a 
direct  and  immediate  risk  of  losing  his  or 
her  life  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  victim. 
Are  we  going  to  determine  that  this  is 
not  a  sufficiently  worthwhile  act  to  war- 
rant coverage?  I  would  hope  not.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  the  Public  Safety 
Officers  Benefits  Act  does  not  adhere  to 
the  limitations  recommended  by  the  Jus- 
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tice  Department.  The  bill  specifically 
defines  eligibility  to  cover  the  surviving 
dependents  of  law  enforcement  officers 
who  die  from  Injury  sustained  In  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  without  re- 
gard to  taie  occurrence  of  actual  crim- 
inal acts. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
stand  prepared  today  to  argue  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  be- 
come Involved  in  financing  benefits  for 
non-Government  employees.  But  if  up- 
grading and  improving  our  national  law 
enforcement  capabilities  is  not  in  the 
national  interest,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
The  rising  crime  rate,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  rapid  increase  of  violent 
crimes,  is  sorely  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Reversing  that  trend  should  be 
among  our  highest  national  priorities. 

This  legislation  will  improve  and  up- 
grade botii  employment  opportunities 
and  prof  essionalism  in  a  career  area  that 
can  substanttally  reduce  the  high  rate 
of  crime.  It  is  a  bill  which  clearly  rec- 
ognizes the  high  risks  involved  In  law 
enforcement,  and  addresses  our  na- 
tional responsibility  in  encouraging  the 
advancement  of  that  profession.  I 
strongly  support  HJl.  366,  and  I  urge  my 
colleague  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  ss  follows : 
KB.  366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  vmteA  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  *•  dtad  m  tlM  "PubUe  Scfety 
Officers  Bezw&ti  Act  at  1975". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Comndtteflanimdment:  Page  1,  lines  3  and 
4,  strike  out "  *P«bUc  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act  of  1975'"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof: 
"  'Public  Safety  Oiacen  Benefits  Act  of 
1976"  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnlb\is  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  pact: 

"Paet  J. — Public  SarErr  Officess  Death 
Benzfits 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Admiuistration  determines,  under  regula- 
tions Issued  under  part  F  of  this  title,  that 
an  eligible  public  safety  officer  has  died  as 
the  direct  and  proKimate  result  of  a  personal 
injury  sustained  In  the  performance  of  duty, 
leaving  a  spouse  or  one  or  more  eligible  de- 
pendents, the  AdKiinistration  shall  pay  a 
gratuity  of  $50,000,  in  the  following  order  of 
precedence: 

"(1)  If  there  Is  no  dependent  child,  to 
the  spouse. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  spouse,  to  the  dependent 
child  or  children,  in  equal  shares. 

"(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one 
or  more  dependeirt  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouse  and  one-half  to  the  child  or  children, 
in  equal  shBBes. 

"(4)  If  there  is  no  survivor  in  the  above 
classes,  to  the  parent  or  parents  dependent 
for  support  on  the  decedent,  in  equal  shares. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  a  dependent 
<'hlld  is  any  natural.  Illegitimate,  adopted, 
posthumous  child  or  stepchild  of  the  dece- 


dent who  at  the  time  of  the  public  safety 
officer's  death  is — 

"(1)  ixnder  eighteen  yetirs  of  age;  or 

"(2)  over  eigfhteen  years  of  age  and  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(3)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  spouse  In- 
cludes a  surviving  husband  or  wife  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  dece- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  death,,  or  Uving  apart 
for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of  desertion 
by  the  decedent. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'dependent  for  support'  means  more  than 
one-half  of  the  support  of  the  dependent 
concerned. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  law 
enforcement  officer'  means  a  person  engaged 
in  any  activity  pertaining  to  crime  preven- 
tion, control,  or  reduction  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  police  efforts  to  prevent,  control, 
or  reduce  crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals; 
activities  of  corrections,  probation,  or  parole 
authorities;  and  programs  relating  to  the 
prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of  juvenile 
delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'crime'  means  any  act  or  omission  which  Is 
declared  by  law  to  be  a  crime  in  the  Juris- 
diction where  the  inj\u-y  to  the  public  safety 
officer  occurred.  Such  an  act  Is  a  crime  for 
the  pinposea  of  this  section  notwithstanding 
the  guilt.  Innocence,  disability,  or  identity 
of  the  actor. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'eligible  public  safety  officer'  means  any  in- 
dividual serving,  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion, a  public  agency  in  an  official  cs^>acity 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer  wbo  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  have  been, 
at  the  time  of  his  injury  engaged  in — 

"(1)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  ap- 
prehension of  any  person — 

"(A)   lor  the  conunission  of  a  crime,  or 

"(B)  who  at  that  time  was  sought  as  a 
material  witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding;  or 

"(3)  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  crlzne  or  held  as  a 
material  witness  in  connection  with  a  crime; 
or 

"(3)  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent,  the  commission  of  a 
crime;  or 

"(4)  the  performance  of  his  duty,  where 
the  activity  is  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  potentially  dangerous  to  the  law 
enforcement  ofScer. 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Whenever  the  Adminlstoa- 
tion  determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and 
prior  to  taking  final  action,  that  a  death  of 
a  public  safety  officer  is  one  with  respect  to 
which  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the 
Administration  may  make  an  interim  bene- 
fit payment  not  exceeding  $3,000  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit 
under  section  701  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  interim  benefit 
paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or  persons. 

"(c)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  of  part  of  such 
repayment,  and  shaU  consider  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  would  result  from 
repayment. 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  un- 
der this  part — 

"(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  Inten- 
tional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer or  by  such  officer's  intention  to  bring 
about  his  death; 

"(2)  If  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  public 
safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of  such 
officer  s  death;  or 


"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  tbla  part  if 
such  person's  actions  were  a  subatantial  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer. 

"(b)  The  benefits  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shaU 
be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  8191 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-^1(1)). 

"(c)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shaU 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"Sec.  704.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  eligible  public 
safety  officer  who  dies  as  the  direct  and  proxi- 
mate result  of  a  personal  Injury  which  is  sus- 
tained on  or  after  October  11. 1972.". 

Mr.  EILBERG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  ani- 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

C02UCITTEX  AlCENSMEN'T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  coounlttec  amendment. 

The  Otxk.  read  as  foOows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
Uae  20  and  Insert  In  lien  tliereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  eighteen  yean  of  age  or  under: 
or- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  reads  as 
teUows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  SaO  of  tbe  Omnibus  Cringe 
CaaXina.  and  Sale  Stvaets  Act  of  1968.  ai 
amended,  is  anap»B<lert  by  Inserting  "(a) "  im- 
mediately after  "fiao"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
part  J.". 

Sbc  4.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  canying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriations  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Iaw  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  ShaU,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  niB  Administration  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  lie  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  J.  Such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procediues  will  be  determinative 
of  confilct  of  laws  issues  arising  under  this 
part  J. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administration  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  recogni- 
tion of  agents  or  other  persons  representing 
claimants  before  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration may,  by  rule  and  regulation, 
prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  before  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part,  and  any  agreement  in  vio- 
lation of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  void. 

Sec.  7.  In  maldng  determinations  under 
section  701.  tb»  Administration  may  dele- 
gate such  administrative  functions  to  State 
and  local  agencies  as  it  determines  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  administration  of  this  part. 
Responsibility  for  making  final  determina- 
tions would  rest  with  the  Administration. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  thw 
Act  are  fotmd  invalid  or  any  amendments 
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QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXXH,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     DANIELSON 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated as  my  amendment  No.  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
Page  6,  line  6.  rstrike  out  "October  11,  1972." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part." 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wauu  to  make  eminently  clear  at  the 
beginnmg  of  my  presentation  that  I  shall 
not  support — I  repeat,  I  shall  not  sup- 
port— this  bill,  regardless  of  whether  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

In  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding, 
I  again  state  that  even  if  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  I  shall.vote  against  this 
bill;  and  I  urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  oflfei-ed  is  a  very  simple  one.  This 
bill  provides  on  page  6,  line  6,  that  the 
gratuity  should  be  paid  to  anyone  spec- 
ified who  dies  as  a  result  of  a  personal 
injury  which  was  first  sustained  on  or 
after  October  11,  1972. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want  to  point  out  Uiat 
this  bill  is  designed  to  be  retroactive.  It 
relates  backward  for  a  i>eriod  of  approxi- 
mately 4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed,  general- 
ly, on  any  occasion,  to  retroactive  legis- 
lation. There  is  no  justification  what- 
ever, unless  tlie  equities  become  so 
strong  as  to  shock  the  conscience. 

What  is  so  important  about  October  11, 
1972?  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  there 
should  be  a  benefit  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiary of  someone  who  dies  subsequent 
to  October  11,  1972,  but  the  same  bene- 
fit does  not  accrue  to  the  beneficiary 
of  someone  who  died  on  the  previous 
day,  October  10,  1972,  or  October  1,  1972, 
or  in  September,  or  in  July,  or  even  in 
1971? 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  we  are  going  to  reach 
backward  into  the  past  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate beneficiary  for  this  gratuity, 
what  is  so  magical  about  October  11, 
1972? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  I  sur- 
mise to  be  the  reason,  someone  who  is 
a  friend  of  someone  who  is  a  friend  of 
someone  would  be  covered  by  the  Oc- 
tober 11,  1972,  date,  .so  we  must  go  back 
that  far  on. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  equity  in  this 
or  any  other  bill  it  should  become  effec- 
tive as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
and  not  earlier. 

In  the  event  my  amendment  should 
fail,  then  I  propose  that  if  there  is  vir- 


tue in  going  back  to  October  11,  1972, 
then  let  us  go  all  the  way  back.  If  Oc- 
tober 11,  1972,  is  good,  what  is  wrong 
with  October  11,  1970,  or  1965.  or  1960? 
Let  us  then  just  make  it  retroactive.  You 
know,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  good 
men,  tried  and  true,  who  have  been  killed 
since  1789,  when  our  Constitution  was 
adopted,  so  if  we  are  going  to  be  retro- 
active, then  let  us  be  retroactive,  not 
selectively  but  generally,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  those  who  might  otherwise  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  law. 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  Chainnan,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
support.  There  is  no  basis  or  equity  for 
any  other  course,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Members  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  from  California  undoubtedly 
knows  that  on  October  11,  1972,  legis- 
lation practically  identical  to  this  bill 
passed  this  House  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  yield  no  longer.  I  hope  I  can 
straighten  that  out  because  it  just  hap- 
pens that  on  October  11,  1972,  I  was 
seated  at  that  microphone  as  the  assist- 
ant whip  while  our  then  late  great  ma- 
jority leader.  Hale  Boggs,  was  presiding 
and  we  were  hurriedly  trying  to  get 
through  a  lot  of  bills  before  adjourn- 
ment on  the  evening  of  October  11,  1973, 
and  we  took  up  many  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  all  of  which 
were  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  with,  I  dare  say,  not  even  Mr.  Boggs 
and  myself  being  aware  of  their  content. 
There  was  no  considered  judgment  on 
the  passage  of  this  bill  in  1972.  Thank 
goodness  it  did  not  pass  in  the  other  body 
and  never  did  become  the  law. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  again? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  also  aware,  I  presume, 
that  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
on  April  24,  1974,  by  a  vote  of  320  to  54, 
so  the  implication  that  it  has  never  been 
considered  by  the  House  does  not  hold 
air. 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Daniel- 
soN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  simply  state  that  I  was  present  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
I  believe  it  was,  and  I  opposed  the  bill. 
I  submit  that  this  bill  is  an  outrage 
and  should  be  stricken  down. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  de- 
bate about  the  significance  of  October  11, 
1972.  Indeed  the  House  did  act  unani- 
mously on  that  date.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  brought  the 
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legislation  before  the  House  then,  and 
who  has  continued  in  that  position,  I 
can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  tliere  has  been  continuous  activity 
on  and  interest  in  this  legislation  ever 
since  that  time.  I  have  heard  from  any 
number  of  the  Members.  I  have  had  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  the  land.  This 
interest  has  been  continuous  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  on  October  11.  1972, 
until  now.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
any  date,  whether  it  is  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  or  the  effective  date — 
wlienever  tihe  bill  becomes  law — or  any 
prospective  date,  they  are  all  arbitrary 
dates. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielsoni  that  there 
is  notJiins  m«gic  in  having  the  effective 
date  being  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  legifdation.  I  say  that  that 
is  another  arbitj-ary  date.  So  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  pick  a  date  wliich  has 
some  paitieulai*  meaning. 

I  say  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  follow- 
ing October  11,  1S72.  and  this  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  debate,  after  the  bill 
passed  the  House  that  a  great  many  po- 
lice ofBoers  were  killed,  and  the  expec- 
tations of  a  large  number  of  the  survivors 
of  the  public  saf^y  officers  were  raised, 
and  Uie  thought  1ms  been  with  them 
throughout  this  kind  of  a  gratuity  would 
be  forthcoming  to  them. 

There  have  been  a  nmnber  of  tragic 
killings  of  law  enforcement  officers.  One 
can  only  pick  up  the  paper  almost  every 
day  and  see  tiie  tragic  killings  that  have 
taken  place.  I  believe  it  would  be  luif  air 
to  deny  benefits  to  their  dependent  sur- 
vi\'ors,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
it  has  iiassed  boUi  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  two  previous  occasions. 

I  mi|^  j»y  finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  tragic 
deaths  that  liave  occurred  since  Octo- 
ber 11,  1972.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  chart 
reflecting  that  SS8  police  officers  and  202 
firemen  have  died  tragically  and  would 
be  covered  by  this  bill  if  the  October  11, 
1972.  date  is  accepted.  I  say  that  the 
retroactive  date  October  11,  1972,  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  the 
number  of  deaths  and  injuries  that  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  going  back  to 
the  date  of  the  proposed  retroactivity.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  teU  the 
Members  how  much  that  will  cost  if  we 
go  back  retroactively  to  that  date. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Let  me  say  that  the 
total  cost  of  both  bills  would  be  about 
$18  million  for  the  next  fiscal  j'ear,  retro- 
actively— let  me  say  that  retroactively 
for  both  groups  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately $50  million. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Coloi-ado.  I  would  ask 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
whether  his  committee  is  going  to  try  to 
cover  other  State  and  local  officials  v.ith 
this  kind  of  death  benefits,  too? 


Mr.  EILBERG.  We  have  no  intentions 
of  extending  it  any  finther.  This  Is  tiie 
minimal  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  feel  this  money  is 
necessary.  We  feel  that  the  facts  are 
tragic  in  that  the  State  and  local  nm- 
nicipalities  have  failed  to  cover  this 
need  for  decades  and  we  simply  have  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  are  not  enter- 
ing the  field  for  the  first  time,  LEAA  has 
already  entered  the  field. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  support  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  precedent.  I  hope  the  bill  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  moving  this  legislation.  Our  public 
safety  people  have  jobs  where  they  have 
to  risk  life  and  limb,  jobs  which  I  suspect 
very  few  if  any  of  our  colleagues  would 
be  willing  to  take  on  themselves  and  put 
themselves  in  those  shoes. 

With  respect  to  the  retroactive  provi- 
sions I  would  like  to  note  that  it  is  even 
more  inequitable  to  forget  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  come  under  this 
provision  if  it  were  only  prospective.  If 
we  were  to  make  any  criticism  at  aH  it 
would  be  that  the  4  years  retroactive  pro- 
vision is  iiiequitable  and  inadequate  in 
terms  of  its  meager  provisions  as  far  as 
those  who  have  had  this  situation  tliiust 
upon  them  and  their  families  and  that 
they  should  be  given  some  recognition. 

It  is  all  too  seldom,  I  think,  that  we 
have  some  ojjportunity  to  jirovide  some 
measure  of  justice.  For  my.self  I  do  not 
know  of  any  »>tliers  than  the  personnel  of 
the  police  and  fire  dcpaxonents  who 
Tuould  be  subject  to  such  provision.  But 
that  is  not  before  us.  But  it  is  reallj'  silly 
to  state  if  the  provision  is  not  universal  it 
should  not  be  done  at  all.  That  is  no  rea- 
son not  to  do  it  in  this  situation  where 
the  demons tiated  need  is  so  clear  aiid 
unambiguous,  and  I  hope  this  measure 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  tlie  iiequisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  fuU  5  minutes  but  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  First  oS.  all  I  am  frank 
to  .say  that  a  few  days  after  Octtrfjer  11, 
1972,  a  3'oung  policeman  in  my  district 
was  killed  in  pursuing  a  criminal.  He  had 
a  young  wife  and  small  children.  It  was 
some  consolidation  to  tliat  widow  that  at 
least  it  appeared  tliat  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  going  to  do  something 
to  prevent  her  from  being  totally  desti- 
tute. At  that  point  the  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  circumstances,  the  conference 
report,  even  though  it  was  reported  out, 
could  not  be  adopted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  because  the  House  adjourned. 
Now,  we  have  a  situation  where  over 
400 — and  I  suspect  it  is  closer  to  1,000 — 


law  enforcement  personnel  and  firefight- 
ers have  been  killed  since  that  date.  The 
local  goT«iHnents  knew  about  this  bill, 
and  maxiy  oi  them,  because  of  the  tre- 
niKidous  support  that  was  evidenced  in 
Congress,  assumed — and  the  widows  as- 
sumed— that  the  Congress  w^as  going  to 
act  on  this. 

For  various  reasons  involving  the  other 
body  we  have  not  been  aUe  to  get  a  bill 
oat  until  this  time,  and  we  are  trying  to 
make  good  on  the  implied  promise  that. 
was  made  by  this  Hoiise  when  we  adopted 
this  bill  by  unanimous  consent  on  Octo- 
ber 11.  1S74. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  .vield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  I  tiiank  Oic 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  compliment  the  present  speak- 
er for  supporting  the  bill  itsrif  and  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  retroactive  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  passed  this  bill  twice,  and  Hae  Senate 
appioved  it  once.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
now  that  both  parts  of  the  Cangress  de- 
cide that  this  is  an  important  bilL  It  is 
one  that  the  States  tfaemiselves  will  out 
face  up  to,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  those  who  protect  the  Americau 
people  get  some  support. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  stiane  his  xirws. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield  ba<!k  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  word?. 

M:-.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  makes  an  incredibly 
bad  piece  of  legislation  less  objection- 
able. But  this  legislation  ought  to  be  re- 
gai-ded  not  only  by  the  Federal  taxpayers 
but  by  local  taxpayers  as  an  outrageous 
intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gmemment 
into  the  fields  of  responsibility  properly 
reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  locsil 
governments.  There  is  no  equity  in  this 
bill.  Public  safety  officers  in  many,  many 
jm-isdictions  are  well  provided  for  in  the 
event  of  death  in  the  tine  of  duty,  and 
if  they  are  not.  at  least  it  is  the  i-espon- 
sibility  of  the  House  of  Rer^esentativcs 
of  the  United  States. 

To  try  to  sell  the  fallacious  argument 
that  because  the  House — a  previous 
House.  I  might  add — acted  witli  a  lac': 
of  wisdom  through  approving  this  on  Ih". 
Consent  Calendar  is  not  an  argument  of 
substance.  Wlien  it  was  considered  and 
debated.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  one  of  the  54  to  vote  against  the 
legislation  on  that  occasion.  I  have  not 
had  any  kind  of  outcry  from  my  district 
condemning  me  for  my  lack  of  humanity 
toward  the  police  officers  or  toward  the 
firefighters.  I  wonder  where  v.e  should 
stop. 

I  know  that  there  are  ether  dedicated 
mmiicipal  senants  who  die  or  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  Where  do  we 
di-aw  a  line  if  we  are  going  to  treat  them 
equitably?  What  about  the  community 
that  has  no  system  of  compensation  for 
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This  is  a  dangerous 
I  am  talking  about 
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would  report  to  this  Hoiise 
islation  of  such 
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opinions  lightly,  but  I  suggest  If  the 
gentleman  had  seen  the  entire  hearing 
record  and  listened  to  the  testimony  that 
we  had,  that  the  gentleman  would  not, 
perhaps,  hold  his  opinion  quite  as  strong- 
ly as  the  gentleman  does. 

Does  the  gentleman  support  the  con- 
cept of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  in  order  to  help  local  communities 
do  a  better  job  of  fighting  crime? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
compare  the  two  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  compare  the  two;  but  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  ask  me  if  I  support 
every  feature  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  not. 

I  think  that  we  are  wasting  enormous 
sums  of  money.  I  think  the  budget  for 
the  LEAA  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  exceeds  the  total  of  the  budget  for 
the  rest  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  is  growing  at  an  uncontrolled  and 
almost  uncontrollable  rate. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
"Mr.  Danielson)  and  I  endorse  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  only  a 
moment  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
with  respect  to  the  agrument  repeatedly 
made  that  States  and  cities  are  not  liv- 
ing up  to  their  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide an  approiiriate  death  benefit  to 
their  own  employees.  That  argument  is 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  Some  years 
ago  when  Congress  held  out  the  promise 
that  we  were  going  to  relieve  the  States 
of  their  responsibilities  to  provide  death 
benefits  to  police  offlcers,  the  States 
stopped  in  the  exercise  of  that  responsi- 
bility themselves,  naturally. 

Ml-.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chainnan,  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  followed 
that  psychology.  A  $25,000  lump-sum 
benefit  has  passed  one  House  and  Is 
pending  in  the  other  House  and  the 
chance  of  passing  it  in  Pennsylvania  is 
very  good. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman's  State.  That  State's 
action  is  a  powerful  argument  that  this 
House  should  not  take  such  action  at  all. 
The  record  is  clear,  however,  that  all 
States  have  not  been  so  responsive  to 
this  problem  and  the  reason  they  have 
not  is  that  they  hope  we  will  take  them 
off  the  hook. 

The  sooner  we  put  this  issue  to  rest, 
the  sooner  the  States  will  assume  a  re- 
sponsibihty  which  is  theirs. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  itself  failed  to  accept  its  "re- 


sponsibility" for  its  own  many  thousands 
of  firefighters  and  peace  oflBcers? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  its 
ovm.  employees  is  a  patchwork,  vei-y 
frankly.  We  have  a  different  treatment 
of  servicemen  than  we  do  of  our  FBI 
and  Secret  Service.  We  have  a  different 
treatment  for  D.C.  police  officers  than  we 
do  for  any  others.  It  is  a  patchwork  ex- 
ercise of  responsibility,  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague,  and  does  no  great  credit  to 
this  House. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  Danielson  amendment,  and 
however  that  amendment  Is  resolved  by 
the  House,  I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  arguments 
have  been  made  here  and  this  body  has 
acted  twice  on  this  measure.  It  Is  very 
clear  that  we  have  held  out  an  expecta- 
tion of  benefits,  not  to  State  goveni- 
nients  and  not  to  municipalities,  but  to 
individuals,  the  families  and  the  sur- 
vi\'ors  of  slain  public  safety  officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  in  the  well  a  few  moments  ago 
that  liis  State  was  one  of  the  ones  that 
was  responsive  to  this  problem.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  we  are  talking 
about  life  insurance,  about  life  Insurance 
taken  in  behalf  of  a  municipality  for  its 
police  forces.  In  cities  of  over  1  million. 
Los  Angeles  has  none.  In  cities  between 
one-half  million  and  1  million,  San 
Fi-ancisco  has  none.  San  Diego  has  $1,000. 
In  cities  bet\^een  250,000  and  500,000, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  none.  In  cities 
with  a  population  of  100,000  to  250,000 
Riverside,  Calif.,  has  none.  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  has  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  pos 
.^ibility  of  receiving  life  insurance  under 
group  policies  that  would  pertain  to  all 
peace  officers,  which  we  have  seen  is 
verj'  uneven  and  Inadequate  coverage, 
we  have  an  additional  question  here.  A 
man  may  be  under  a  pension  plan  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  However,  here  we  have 
an  interesting  statistic.  A  niunber  of 
police  officers  are  slain  within  the  first 
5  to  10  years  of  their  service,  and  it  is 
a  disgraceful  situation  as  to  how  few 
municipalities  pennit  vesting  within  the 
time  frame  when  an  enonnous  number 
of  these  peace  officers  are  slain.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  in  many  cases  sur- 
vivors who  have  not  received  any  in- 
surance, but  also  do  not  benefit  from 
their  husband's  pension. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  our 
observations  and  arguments  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation  during  debate, 
but  I  guess  that  at  least  one  facet  of 
those  arguments  remains  to  be  repeated. 
I  rai.sed  the  potential  ai*gument  that 
might  be  offered  by  the  adversaries  of 
this  legislation  that  it  was  not  within 
the  pur^'iew  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  but 
really  belongs  to  municipalities  and  to 
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the  political  subdivisions — and  perhaps 
I  may  conclude  that  it  does — but  the  fact 
is  that  they  have  failed  miserably,  and 
there  is  no  reason  In  the  world  to  expect 
that  they  will  change  tlielr  attitude  at 
this  point. 

We  have  found  illustration  after  illus- 
tration where  common  decency,  morality 
and  legislative  intent  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  municipal  administrators, 
and  they  did  not  respond.  We  find  in  this 
biU,  as  well  ns  the  Congress  working 
with  legislation  in  civil  rights,  in  edu- 
cation, in  housing,  et  cetera,  where  the 
responsibility  is  primarily  and  funda- 
mentally on  localities. 

They  unfortunately  did  not  respond. 
The  Federal  administration  did.  The 
obligation  is  as  compelling  here.  The 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson), 
stated  that  he  is  simply  against  retro- 
activity as  a  policy,  except  for  some  com- 
pelling equity.  What  more  compelling 
equity  can  be  found  than  in  tiie  misery 
and  in  the  sorrow  that  we  find  in  sur- 
vivors who  are  left  destitute,  who  are 
left  with  food  stamps  and  social  wel- 
fare, with  the  loss  of  their  breadwinner, 
which  puts  them  at  a  very  distinct 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  put  aside  the  emotion, 
put  aside  the  loss.  Do  not  we,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people)  have  the  re- 
sponsibility? Again  I  say  this  to  the 
Members :  How  many  funerals  have  tliey 
attended  and  shared  in  compassionate 
and  consoling  remarks  during  the  course 
of  tlieir  lifetime,  knowing  full  well  the 
municipality  had  failed  miserably? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  something. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  mentioned 
the  date  of  October  11,  whether  that  was 
a  date  specially  picked  because  .some 
Member  had  a  survivor  who  needed  as- 
sistance. If  it  were,  it  is  sufficient  justi- 
fication. The  fact  is,  it  was  not. 

October  11th  is  very  significant.  It  is 
the  day  on  which  the  92d  Congress  passed 
unanimously  similar  legislation. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  one 
of  those  days  when  suspensions  went  by 
and  the  House  was  unaware  of  what 
transpired.  That  is  a  sad  reflection,  a  sad 
commentary,  and  it  is  certauily  with- 
out basis 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  date,  tlie  9.3d 
Congress,  where  the  Congress  again  voted 
320  to  54.  There  was  certainly  delibera- 
tion. There  was  certainly  argument. 
There  was  obviously  controversy.  It  was 
passed.  And  do  the  Members  know  what 
makes  it  even  more  unique?  The  author 
of  the  amendment  was  a  gentleman  who 
voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  opposed  this  bUl 
ever  since  it  passed  under  suspension  in 
the  92d  Congress.  I  just  want  the  record 
to  be  straight. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman   to  the  CONCRia- 


siONAL  Record  of  April  24,  1974,  at  page 
11719,  roUcall  181,  where  the  name  Dan- 
ielson api>ears  under  the  ayes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  will  respond  that  If 
it  does — and  I  shall  not  doubt  the  gen- 
tleman's word — that  that  would  be  an 
error.  If  the  gentleman  will  check  the 
Record  for  that  day,  he  will  find  that  I 
took  the  well  of  the  House  and  argued 
as  forcefully  as  I  could  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  tlie  amendment  and  In  support 
of  H.R.  366.  Wlien  I  entered  Con- 
gress 10  years  ago,  crime  was  a  national 
problem  and,  if  anything,  it  is  a  bigger 
national  problem  today.  This  Congress 
would  never  have  established  LEAA  and 
poured  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
into  it  if  it  were  not  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  talk 
about  tiie  long  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reaching  down  and  mvclving  it- 
self in  local  and  State  matters.  Certainly 
if  there  is  any  way  we  should  help  the 
local  and  State  governments,  it  is  with 
this  legi.slation  which  has  no  strings  at- 
tached to  it  whatsoever.  This  provides 
for  simple  acts  of  restitution  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  men  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  number  of 
Is  w  enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  has  risen  by  over  300  percent. 
Last  year  alone,  the  tragic  toll  came  to 
124.  Many  Members  will  recall  that  just 
1  month  ago  in  my  home  district  of 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  two  police  of- 
ficers iJVin;uing  a  suspect  in  a  bank  rob- 
bery were  ambushed  and  shot  down.  They 
died  a  .short  while  later  fi-o?n  their 
wounds. 

One  of  the  officers,  Capt.  James  E. 
Daly,  was  insti-umental  in  founding  the 
Montgomei-y  County  Police  Academy,  a 
veteran  of  20  years,  and  a  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  police  force  and 
community  which  he  served.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  and  three  teen-aged  chil- 
dren. 

Ihe  second  officer,  John  M.  Fiontczak, 
was  an  8-year  veteran  of  the  force  and 
liad  been  cited  many  times  for  hi.s  meri- 
torious sei-vice.  Mr.  Frontczak,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  corporal,  is 
sui-vivcd  by  his  wife  and  two  small  chil- 
dren. 

Becau.'^e  these  officei-s  were  killed  while 
pm-suing  a  person  who  had  robbed  a 
federally  insured  savings  and  loan,  their 
families  will  most  likely  receive  compen- 
sation from  the  Federal  Govei-mnent. 
There  are  provisions  in  current  law  to 
provide  financial  aid  for  survivors  of  of- 
ficers killed  while  assisting  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  Federal  offenses.  In  addition, 
Montgomery  County  provides  some  bene- 
fits. 

Many  officers  slain  each  year  in  the 
United  States  are  not  covered  by  suffi- 
cient, benefits.  Members  of  small  forces 
serving  small  jurisdictions  often  do  not 
have  strong  insurance  or  death  benefits 
programs.  Nor  do  most  policemen  receive 
salaries  sufficient  to  build  adequate  es- 
tates which  would  care  for  their  families. 


I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  allow  these  men  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  all  society  and  yet 
do  nothing  for  them  should  they  be  killed 
while  enforcing  State  laws. 

Crime  is  a  national  problem.  Criminals 
do  not  observe  the  fine  geographic  and 
poUtical  boundaries  separating  one  juris- 
diction from  another.  Good  law  enforce- 
ment in  one  jurisdiction  contributes  to 
the  public  safety  of  neighboring  areas 
and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  Fed/- 
eral  Govei-nment  has  an  obUgation  to 
promote  law  enforcement  nationwide, 
and  a  responsibility  to  those  who  work 
to  insure  the  public  safety. 

As  the  figures  indicate,  law  enforce- 
ment has  become  an  increasingly  haz- 
ardous profession.  A  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer has  the  right  to  expect  that  his  wife 
and  his  children  will  be  financially  secure 
should  he  lose  his  life  while  on  the  job. 
The  fear  of  leaving  a  family  uncared  for 
is  a  disincentive  to  the  type  of  Individual 
responsible  and  high-quality  law  enforce- 
ment needs. 

We  are  not  talking  about  volunteei- 
lifeguards  or  individuals  who  with  a 
moment.iry  spurt  of  courage  help  out  a 
neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  people  who  de- 
vote their  life  to  a  dangerous  career  in 
order  to  promote  the  public  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  this 
amendment  is  defeated  and  the  bill  is 
enacted. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  th3  requisite  number  of 
word?,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  seldom  that 
I  disagree  with  the  very  distinguished 
chn irman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
EiLBFr.O,  and  especially  on  a  matter 
that  is  as  important  as  this  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  police  and 
local  law  enforcement.  But  I  think  thit 
the  amendment  is  a  wise  one  and  the  bill 
is  not  a  wi.se  bill. 

I  would  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted  and  the  bill  be  defeated.  I  do 
so,  because  it  seems  to  me  we  must  rec- 
ognize at  this  point  a  few  fundamental 
facts.  We  must  recognize  that  this  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  protecting  any- 
one against  crime,  and  we  must  recognize 
that  this  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  eloquently  addressed 
here;  namely,  that  there  may  be  inade- 
quate compensation  on  the  local  level 
for  survivors  and  inadequate  compensa- 
tion in  general  for  police  officers. 

I  think  it  is  shocking  and  appalling 
that  there  is  not  adequate  compensation 
for  police  officers,  but  this  bill  does  not 
even  begin  to  address  that  issue.  This 
bill  singles  out  only  a  specified  group  of 
people  in  certain  specified  kinds  of  in- 
stances and  gives  them  a  gratuity.  It  does 
not  denl  with  the  problem  of  the  per- 
manently disabled  police  officer.  Neither 
that  permanently  disabled  police  officer 
who  may  have  been  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty  nor  his  family  is  assisted  by  the  bill. 

What  happens  if  a  poUceman  on  his 
way  home  after  a  day  that  is  very 
dangerous,  is  Involved  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  and  is  killed?  There  is  not  a 
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sive  basis. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr. 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I 
man  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr. 
gentlewoman  not  reca^ 
committee  we  decided 
money  for  permanently 
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the  du'ection  of  a 
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the  decision  of  the 
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particular  group  in  certain  circumstances 
and  try  to  do  them  justice. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  not  agree  that  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
additional  compensation  would  make 
available  an  unconscionable  number  of 
dollars,  as  compared  with  the  very  small 
investment  of  funds  contained  in  our 
bill? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  think  there  are 
other  ways  to  achieve  the  objectives. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
the  gentlewoman  in  the  well,  and  I  can 
understand  how  insurance  may  not  be 
considered  as  compensation;  but  would 
not  tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mis.  HOLTZMAN)  agree  that  when  a  per- 
son is  considering  entering  such  a  dan- 
gerous occupation,  it  is  a  part  of  that 
portfolio  of  compensation  to  consider  the 
benefits  to  the  widow  and  the  children  if, 
in  fact,  the  person  was  killed? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Surely. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Therefore,  this  has  to 
be  considered  as  a  form  of  compensation 
even  though  it  is  not  so  comprehensive 
as  we  would  like. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     DANIELSON 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Danielson: 
Page  6,  line  3.  Insert  Immediately  after  the 
word  "apply",  the  word  "retroactively";  page 
6,  line  5,  strike  out  "which  Is  sustained  on  or 
after  October  11,  1972."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  a  period  immediately 
after  the  word  "injury". 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  will  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  briefly  explain  the 
thrust  of  my  offered  amendment.  It  is 
this:  that  while  with  this  amendment 
we  would  retain  the  retroactive  feature, 
w«  would  not  impose  the  artificial  limi- 
tation of  October  11,  1972,  we  would 
make  the  bill  truly  retroactive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  loss,  the  sorrow, 
the  heartache  of  those  who  survived 
those  who  died  as  a  result  of  an  injury 
before  October  11,  1972,  is  as  great  as 
that  of  those  who  died  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 11,  1972. 

As  the  poet  said : 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd.  It 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
upon   the   place    beneath; 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  gratuity  should 
drop  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  It 
should  not  be  selective  or  be  dependent 
on  the  arbitrary  date  on  which  the  in- 
jury took  place.  It  should  go  with  fair- 
ness to  all  who  are  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
retroactive,  if  this  is  wholesome,  if  this 


is  equitable,  if  this  is  in  keeping  with 
our  natonal  policy,  then  let  us  show  true 
himianity  and  reach  back  so  as  to  pro- 
vide this  gratuity  to  sill  of  those  who 
have  suffered. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  ElLBERG)  . 

Despite  my  admiration  for  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson),  and  my  deep  respect 
for  him,  I  think  he  is  having  a  httle  fun 
with  the  House  at  a  time  when  many 
Members  have  travel  plans. 

I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  is  con- 
sidering asking  for  a  count  of  how  many 
Members  do  want  to  address  the  House 
on  this  issue,  so  that  we  might  have  a 
limitation  of  time  in  considering  this 
amendment. 

How  many  Members  do  want  to  speak, 
just  one  or  two? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  will  be  just  a  few 
Members,  I  think.  This  matter  will  wind 
up  very  quickly,  I  think,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman's  basic  question. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  chainnan  thinks  that 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
Members? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson),  really  is  not 
serious  in  hoping  that  this  amendment 
passes,  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
not  discussed  the  cost  factor  that  is  in- 
volved. Second,  I  am  sure  that  the  au- 
thor does  not  have  a  plan  he  is  wilUng 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  as  to  how 
proof  of  eligibility  would  be  established 
for  cases  going  back  to  1789. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  take 
this  amendment  and  dismiss  it  immedi- 
ately and  get  on  with  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refased. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"All  benefits  paid  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  and  de- 
ducted from  such  sums  that  are  due  or  may 
become  due  to  the  employer  of  the  deceased 
from  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  finids. ' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Government  lays  out  about  $6 
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billion  a  year  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  governments  are  the  em- 
ployers of  these  people.  These  are  the 
governments  who  are  responsible  for 
paying  the  benefits.  We  are  not  appro- 
ijriating  It  from  tax  funds  that  they 
raise,  we  are  appropriating  it  from  tax 
funds  that  we  raise.  I  think  it  is  simple 
business  that  if  we  are  going  to  require 
this  to  be  paid  that  it  come  out  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  genersil  revenue 
sharing  funds  that  we  appropriate  here. 
That  is  all  my  amendment  does. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTKON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  other  words  the  gentle- 
man's amendment — which  I  think  Is  an 
excellent  amendment — is  essentially  say- 
ing that  we  accent  what  the  committee 
says  when  it  says  that  the  State  and 
localities  have  not  done  their  job  and 
that  therefore  we  are  going  to  require 
them  to  do  their  job  and  have  them  do 
it  out  of  their  own  money,  and  not  out 
of  the  money  belonging  to  those  who 
have  done  their  job? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  are  gohig  to  take 
it  out  of  the  General  Revenue  funds  that 
we  give  them  and  pay  them  that  way. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  amendment,  and  I 
certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  MENISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Ptentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  revenue  sharing  plan  expires  in 
December,  as  I  understand  it;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  renewed. 
Mr.  MINISH.  We  do  not  know  that. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  is  plently  of  time 
to  renew  it.  I  said  all  fimds  due  or  to 
become  due,  so  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fimds  there. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MINISH.  If  the  legislation  is  not 
passed,  then  there  are  no  funds  due. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  can  modify  them 
and  change  it  back  if  it  should  fall  tx) 
pass.  I  doubt  that  the  general  revenue 
funds  will  fail  to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
sponsible amendment.  It  takes  care  of 
the  benefits  that  this  House  seems  to 
wart  to  pay,  and  I  think  it  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  observe  preliminarily — 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  an  oversight  on  the 
r'itrt  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


Florida;  of  course,  we  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  amendment,  so  we  did  not 
have  any  notice  of  it — ^that  it  occtm  to 
me  that  as  a  Member  of  the  House  there 
are  good  reasons  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  has  been  indicated,  revenue  sharing 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have 
no  idea  whether  it  is  going  to  be  renewed, 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  renewed  for 
1  year  or  several  years.  I  am  sure  each  of 
us  is  hearing  from  our  municipahties  and 
our  States  of  the  terrific  burdens  that 
they  now  have  and  the  vast  dependence 
that  they  have  on  revenue-sharing  mo- 
ney, and  how  they  just  cannot  meet 
their  present  obligaticns.  There  is  al- 
ready great  dependence  on  existing 
revenue-sharing  funds. 

We  just  do  not  know — none  of  the 
States  know,  and  certainly  they  have  no 
opportimity  to  know — what  share  of  x 
number  of  dollars  of  revenue  money 
would  be  deleted  from  their  revenue- 
sharing  funds.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment,  I  think,  has  not  been  care- 
fully thought  out.  We  are  taking  money 
away  from  the  States  and  mimicipaUties 
that  badly  need  it.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  increasing  those  funds  under  appro- 
priate legislation.  I  think  this  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  22. 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  dialrman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quoiiun 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  amiounces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quor- 
um of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QTTOBUM    CALL    VACATED 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resmne  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
EiLBERG)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chau", 
Mr.  Meeds,  Chah'man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  366)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 


Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die 
In  the  performance  of  duty,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1156,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Gibbons 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"All  benefltfl  paid  as  a  resiUt  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  and  deducted 
from  such  sums  that  are  due  or  may  become 
due  to  the  employer  of  the  deceased  from 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons » 
there  were — ayes  42,  noes  49. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  S{>eaker,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quormn 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-^yeas  98,  nays  202, 
not  voting  132,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  219) 
TKAS— 98 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Boiling 
Brooks 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlisou,  Mo. 
Byron 
Cederberg 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Cornell 
Daniel,  Dun 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 
Dickinsou 
Dingell 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
EvRus,  Colo. 


Evins,  Tenn. 
Pas  cell 
Fen  wick 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Gibbons 
Ooodling 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holt 
Hughes 
Hutchlnsou 
Jarman 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kastenmeier 
Kindness 
Littta 
Lehman 
Lent 

Uoyd,  Calif. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Meeds 
Michel 
MUford 
Miller,  Calif, 
Mills 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 
Obey 

Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pritchard 
Rees 
Regiila 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncslio 
Rousselot 
Ryan 

Satterneld 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Treen 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Zablockl 
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NAYS— 20  ! 


Abzug 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Nedzl 

Ambro 

Fountain 

Nolan 

Anderson,  111. 

Fraaer 

Nowak 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Andrews, 

Oilman 

O'Brien 

N.  Dak. 

Olnn 

O'NeUl 

Annunzio 

Gonzalez 

Ottlnger 

Ashley 

Grassley 

Passman 

Aspin 

Green 

Patten,  N.J. 

AuColn 

Gude 

Patterson, 

BadUlo 

Guyer 

Calif. 

Baldus 

Hagedorn 

Perkins 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hall 

Pike 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hamilton 

Pressler 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Price 

Biaggi 

Hannalord 

Qtiie 

Eiester 

Harris 

Railsback 

Bingham 

Hechler,  W.  1 

a.  Rangel 

Blan  chard 

Heckler,  Mas 

i.    Beuss 

Blouin 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Hightower 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Holland 

Rinaldo 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Roe 

Breaux 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Roush 

Brinkley 

Hyde 

Roybal 

Brodbead 

Jeffords 

Russo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Cal 

if.  Santlnl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Col 

}.  Sarasin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Buchanan 

Jordan 

Schroeder 

Burke,  Calif. 

Karth 

Seiberling 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Bxirton.  Phillip  Koch 

Shipley 

Carney 

Krebs 

Simon 

Carr 

lAFalce 

Sisk 

Chisholm 

Lagomarsinc 

Slack 

Clausen. 

Landrum 

Smith,  low* 

DonH. 

Leggett 

Spellman 

Clay 

Levitas 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Steed 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Steeirran 

Coughlin 

McConnack 

Stokes 

Crane 

McDade 

Studds 

D'Amours 

McFall 

Symms 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McHugh 

Talcott 

Delaney 

McKinney 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dellums 

Madigan 

Thone 

Derwinskl 

Mahon 

Traxler 

Devlne 

Mann 

Tsongas 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Martin 

iniman 

Drinan 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deeriln 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MazzoU 

Vander  Veen 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Metcalfe 

Vanik 

du  Pont 

Meyner 

Vigorito 

Early 

Mezvinsky 

Walsh 

Eckhardt 

Mikva 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Miller.  Ohio 

Weaver 

EUberg 

Mlneta 

Whalen 

English 

Mlnlsh 

Winn 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  Mc 

Wirth 

Fary 

Mitchell,  N.' 

'.     Wright 

Flndley 

Moakley 

Wylie 

Fish 

Moore 

Yates 

Pithlan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yatron 

Flood 

Murtha 

Zeferetti 

Florlo 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Natcher 

NOT  voriN< 

i  132 

Archer 

Frey 

Lujan 

Baucus 

Fuqua 

Lundine 

Bedell 

Giaimo 

McCloskey 

Bell 

Goldwater 

McCoUlster 

Bevill 

Gradison 

McKay 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Macdonald 

Bowen 

Harkin 

Madden 

Broomfleld 

Harrington 

Magulre 

BroyhUl 

Harsha 

Mathis 

Burgener 

Hawkins 

Mel  Cher 

Burton,  John 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mink 

Butler 

Hays,  Ohio 

Moffett 

Carter 

Hubert 

Mollohan 

Chappell 

Heinz 

Montgomery 

Clancy 

Hillis 

Morgan 

Cohen 

Hinshaw 

Mosher 

Collins,  ni. 

Hortou 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Conlan 

Howe 

Myers,  Ind. 

Conyers 

Hungate 

Nichols 

Cotter 

Ichord 

Nix 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

OHara 

Dent 

Jenrette 

Paul 

Derrick 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pepper 

Diggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Peyser 

Dodd 

Jones.  Tenr 

Pickle 

Downing,  Va. 

Kasten 

Preyer 

Emery 

Kazen 

Quillen 

Esch 

Kelly 

Randall 

Eshleman 

Ketchum 

Riegle 

Mowers 

Keys 

Ri.senhoover 

Foley 

Krueger 

Roberts 

Frenzel 

Litton 

Rodino 
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Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Buiuiels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Staggers 


Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Arl7. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thornton 


TJdall 

Vander  Jag^t 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Woia 
Wydler 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 
Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  WoUr  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Haye  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 
Mr.  Dodd  witli  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hlllls. 
Mr.  CHara  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  McCoIllster. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Teague. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 
Mr.  Riegle   with   Mr.   Montgomery. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  James  V  Stanton  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr     Jones    of    North    Carolina    with    Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Preyer. 
Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Randall. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Runnels. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
Mr.  Mathis  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Mr.   Symington  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.   Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of    Texas    with    Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  and  Mr.  MAR- 
TIN changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  aECOMMrr  OFFERia)  BY  MR.  WIGGINS 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wiggins  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HJl.  366)  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

"Hie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  199,  noes  93, 
not  voting  140,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biapgl 
Biester 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodbead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
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AYES— 199 

Clay 

Cochran 

Conte 

Corman 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis 

Delaney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eilberg 

English 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flood 

Florio 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 


Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harris 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holland 

Holt 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKinney 
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Madigan 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Ottlnger 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Allen 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Carr 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
CorneU 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Dellums 
Derwinskl 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 


Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

ReuEs 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

NOES— 93 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holtzman 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 

Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Mahou 
Martin 
Michel 
Mikva 
MUford 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 


Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

SpeUman 

Spence 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thone 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Wmn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Moore 
Moss 
Obey 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rees 

Robinson 
Rousselot 
Satterfield 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shuster 
Solarz 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Symms 
Talcott 
Tavlor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Treen 
Ullmiin 
Weaver 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Yates 


Steiger,  Ariz.       Traxler 
Stelger,  Wis.       UdaU 


NOT  VOTING— 140 


Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

Baucus 

Bedell 

Bell 

BevUl 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cohen 

CoUins,  ni. 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Cotter 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derrick 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downing,  Va. 

Emery 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fenwick 

Flowers 

Foley 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

CXXII- 


Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Hilhs 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Howe 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Litton 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mann 
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Mathis 

Melcher 

Mink 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Paul 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 


Stuckey 

Stillivan 

Symington 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thornton 


Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 

White 
Whitehurst 


Wilson,  C.  H. 
WUaon,  Tex. 

woiir 

Wydler 
Younc.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  recooslder  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chu.setts. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  F^-enzel. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  vrtth  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Han.sen. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Feiiwlcfc. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  ^ 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Kindhess. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  ♦with  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  OuiUen. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mrs.  Miiik  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mr.  J.  WU- 
liam  Stanton. 

Mr.  Stack  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  changed  his  vote  frwn 
"no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  bill  wa.s  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  whkdi  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 

H.R.  366  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  v,ns  no  objection. 


FIREFIGHTERS  BENEFIT  ACT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  its^f  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  365)  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  ben- 
efits to  survivors  of  certain  firefighters 
who  die  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg). 

The  motitm  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE  COMMTTTEB   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  365),  with 
Mr.  Meeds  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Ey  mianimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eil- 
berg) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
F^sH)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  (Thair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is  very  obvious  and 
should  be  to  an  the  Members  that  these 
bills  are  virtually  identical.  I  will  enter 
my  formal  statement  in  the  Record,  as 
I  requested. 

I  want  to  say  just  two  things.  First,  the 
firefighter  is  really  a  public  safety  oflBcer 
and  the  hazards  of  his  death  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  occupation  so  It 
would  be  unconscionable  to  do  something 
for  the  sm'vivors  of  police  officers  and 
similarly  not  benefit  the  survivore  of 
firefighters. 

Furtlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  coverage  of 
the  bill  applies  to  those  firemen  actually 
engaged  in  firefighting  and  othei's  who 
die  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
where  the  activity  is  determined  by  the 
admini.stration  to  be  potentially  dan- 
gerous. Otherwise,  the  bill  is  in  virtually 
the  same  form  as  the  bin  just  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  365.  the  Fire- 
fighters Benefit  Act  of  1976,  provides  a 
$50,000  Federal  payment  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  firefighters  who  die  as  a 
direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  personal 
injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  might  remind  my  coDeagues  that  in 
the  last  Congress  the  House  overwhelm- 
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This  benefit  is  in  addition  to  all  other 
benefits  which  the  firefighters'  survivors 
may  receive  from  other  sources  except 
that  it  shall  be  reduced  by  payments 
made  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  and  payments  to  D.C. 
firefighters  who  are  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

The  committee  establishes  a  retroac- 
tive date  of  October  11. 1972,  which  is  the 
date  similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  firemen  of  this  Na- 
tion cei-tainly  deserve  our  wholehearted 
support  and  encouragement.  In  my  opin- 
ion this  bill  establLshes  a  limited  and  In- 
expensive program  to  express  this  sup- 
port— but  at  the  same  time  it  represents 
a  most  effective  and  most  appropriate 
method  of  demonstratmg  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  valuable  services  they  render 
to  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  365  to  provide  death 
benefits  for  the  dependent  survivors  of 
firefighters  klUec'  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  urging  support  of  this 
worthy  legislation. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  House  passed 
similar  legislation  during  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses,  but  imfortunately,  the 
legislation  was  never  finally  enacted.  Our 
subcommittee  has  considered  this  prob- 
lem again  this  Congress  and  as  you  know 
from  the  debate  on  H.R.  366  which  was 
just  passed,  we  have  separate  bills  for 
policemen  and  firemen,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  other  body  will  concur.  I  support 
this  approach  and  trust  that  we  can 
ultimately  resolve  any  differences  and 
enact  meaningful  legislation  in  this  area 
during  this  congress. 

I  feel  we  must  respond  to  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  by  firefighters.  Each  day,  these 
brave  public  servants  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line,  not  knowing  whether  they  will 
ever  return  to  their  families.  As  a  group, 
they  have  never  been  highly  paid  and  if 
they  are  killed,  their  dependents  must 
rely  on  a  patchwork  system  of  State  in- 
surance programs  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions by  local  citizens.  If  States  and 
municipalities  provided  adequate  life  hi- 
siu'ance  this  bill  would  not  be  needed, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  lack  of 
financial  security  for  one's  dependents 
can  discourage  otherwise  enthusiastic 
candidates  from  entering  these  danger- 
ous professions.  The  estimated  annual 
cost  of  $5.9  million — less  than  $6  mil- 
lion—  seems  to  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
assist  in  upgi-ading  firefighters  job 
benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  has  under- 
taken substantial  efforts,  and  significant 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  in  the  area 
of  fire  prevention  and  control  through 
enactment  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  latter  bill  established,  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Adminis- 
tration. This  administration  represents  a 
new  Federal  effort  to  reduce  the  Nation's 


losses  of  life  and  property  from  fire- 
losses  which  represent  the  highest  per 
capita  rate  of  all  of  the  major  industrial- 
ized nations  in  the  world. 

The  Administration  is  conducting  re- 
search to  provide  greater  protection  to 
firefighters,  including  studies  of  fire- 
fighters' deaths  to  determine  areas 
where  additional  training  would  be  ef- 
fective in  reducing  death  or  injm-y.  They 
are  also  developing  a  curriculum  to  train 
investigators  in  the  techniques  of  arson 
investigation. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  many 
other  Federal  agencies  are  involved  in 
one  or  more  aspects  of  fire  prevention  or 
control.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
fense Department  maintain  fire  preven- 
tion capabilities.  Research  is  conducted 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Fire  data  is  gathered  and  analyzed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  HEW. 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration— 
OSHA — and  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  which  is  also 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  flammable  fabrics  laws. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
indicates  that  by  providing  benefits  for 
svuT^ivors  of  firemen  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  will  greatly  increase  morale  among 
our  Nation's  firefighters,  and  shouM 
greatly  assist  in  efforts  to  recruit  new 
members  to  enter  this  profession. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  meritorious 
legislation. 

Mr.  ETTiBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn 
sylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  a^ain,  as  I  did  in  the 
last  bOI,  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  some  legislative  histoiy  in  re- 
gard to  coverage  of  this  bill. 

Could  the  chairman  tell  me  if  people 
who  are  Involved  in  preparation  of  fire 
equipment  who  are  not  members  of  a 
fire  organization,  but  are  hired  by  that 
organization,  and  were  to  be  killed, 
would  they  be  covered? 

Mr.  EIIiBERG.  I  would  say  "no." 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  gentleman  also  respond  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  good  Samaritan  activity,  a 
volunteer  who  is  not  on  the  roll  of  a  vol- 
unteer organization? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  He  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
alK)ut  an  individual  who  is  fighting  his 
own  fire  on  his  own  property? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  He  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
sijecifically  would  constitute  membership 
in  a  firefighting  organization? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  bill  defines  fire- 
man to  include  a  volimteer  of  a  legally 
organized  volunteer  fire  department,  and 
such  firemen  are  covered  when  they  are 
actually  and  directly  engaged  in  fighting 
fires. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
a  volunteer  fireman  have  to  be  shown  o" 
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a  specific  roll  or  membership  list  prior 
to  the  accident? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
tlie  gentleman  respond  to  the  situation 
where  firefighters  or  members  of  fire- 
fighting organizations  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide emergency  service  in  relation  to  am- 
bulance coverage?  Would  those  specific 
people  be  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  If  they  are  regarded 
as  potentially  dangerous  by  the  LEAA, 
they  would  be  covered.  It  would  be  up  to 
the  LEAA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
about  individuals  who  were  rescuing  peo- 
ple from  hazardous  locations,  or  recover- 
ing bodies  from  drowning,  and  so  forth? 
Wliat  about  members  of  a  firefighting 
organization  who  were  called  upon  to 
rescue  individuals  from,  for  instance,  a 
bridge  or  a  collapsed  building,  a  hazard- 
ous sort  of  situation  in  a  community? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  answer  would  be, 
the  activity  would  have  to  be  described 
as  potentijilly  dangerous  by  LEAA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
may  be  covered  if  tliey  see  fit  to  do  so? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
that  also  apply  to  the  individuals  who 
were  called  upon  to  recover  bodies  of 
drowned  persons,  if  that  is  a  normal 
activity? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  this  bill  could  be  con- 
strued to  provide  benefits  to  a  firefighter 
who  is  asked  by  his  organization  to  at- 
tend a  convention  or  training  facility, 
but  in  the  act  of  doing  so  is  killed  in  an 
accident? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there 
any  way  that  this  bill  can  be  construed 
to  provide  benefits  to  members  of  fire- 
fighting organizations  who  were  engaged 
in  an  activity  such  as  a  parade  or  provid- 
ing a  carnival  activity  or  something  like 
that? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  two 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlie 
Chan-man  is  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  fire  companies  are 
volunteer,  and  perhaps  municipal  orga- 
nizations are  called  upon  by  private  orga- 
nizations to  come  on  their  property  and 
provide  a  service.  In  many  cases  there  is 
a  charge  for  doing  so.  Would  this  extend 
to  that  situation? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Would  the  gentleman 
restate  that,  please? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If.  for 
instance,  there  was  a  cliemical  organiza- 
tion, a  chemical  industry  in  a  town,  and 
they  had  a  chemical  spill  or  oil  spill  and 
asked  the  fire  company  to  come  in  and 
flush  the  area,  perfoi-m  some  duty  along 
that  line,  which  is  not  fighting  fires,  clean 
up,  would  they  be  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  The  LEAA  would  have 
to  determine  whether  that  situation  was 
potentially  dangerous. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  This  bill 
was  not  constructed  to  direct  specifically 
in  any  way  the  situation  where  a  fire- 
fighter met  death  as  a  result  of  a  violent 
criminal  activity,  such  as  a  sniper,  was 
it? 

Ml-.  EILBERG.  If  the  killing  occurred 
while  he  was  fighting  a  fire,  he  would  be 
covered  under  the  first  classification.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  LEAA  may 
also  define  the  activity  in  which  he  was 
participating  was  potentially  dangerous. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
about  the  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
firefighting  organization?  Is  he  covered? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  No. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  . 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  365,  to  provide  a  $50,000 
benefit  for  the  dependents  of  volunteer 
and  professional  firefighters  who  lose 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league Mr.  En,BERG,  for  his  leadership 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor. 

Our  Nation's  many  tliousands  of  fire- 
fighters daily  risk  their  lives  in  the  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property.  Regrettably, 
95  of  these  brave  individuals  lost  their 
lives  in  1975  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Levels  of  compensation  for  the  de- 
pendents of  firefighters  vary  widely 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  H.R.  365  iz  badly  needed.  Our 
society  could  never  fully  repay  its  debt 
to  those  individuals  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  for  the  public's  safety,  but  a  $50,000 
payment  to  their  surviving  dependents 
would  help  ease  their  financial  problems 
and  end  the  inequities  in  levels  of  com- 
pensation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
long  overdue  measure. 

Mr.  PXDRD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  365,  the 
Firefighters  Benefits  Act. 

This  bill  provides  a  $50,000  lump-sum 
death  benefit  to  the  survivin::  dependents 
of  State  and  local  firefighters  who  die  as 
the  result  of  personal  injuries  sustained 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Coverage  is  extended 
to  both  professional  and  volunteer  fire- 
men who  sustain  fatal  injuries  while  they 
are  actually  and  directly  engaged  in 
fighting  fires  or  in  the  performance  of 
other  activities  which  are  determined  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  to 
be  potentially  dangerous. 

Tliis  $50,000  is  not  a  gift.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
compensate  in  a  small  way  the  families 
of  firefighters  who  have  died  trying  to 
lielp  us  cope  with  what  we  have  come  to 
recognize  as  a  national  problem.  The 
committee  report  on  this  bill  points  out 
tliat  studies  by  the  Congress  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  have  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  help  the  coun- 
try attack  the  fire  problem.  If  it  does  not 
there  can  be  no  real  hope  for  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple killed  each  year  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  property  loss  by  fires.  I  believe 
that  the  provision  for  an  interim  pay- 


ment not  to  exceed  $3,000  to  be  made 
before  the  final  award  is  also  necessary 
to  assist  the  survivors  with  their  most 
immediate  financial  problems. 

Similar  legislation  passed  both  Houses 
in  the  92d  and  93d  Congi-ess.  Unfortu- 
nately we  were  not  able  to  act  on  tlie 
conference  reports.  I  believe  it  is  fitting 
that  this  bill  be  made  retroactive  to  the 
day  the  legislation  first  passed  the  House, 
October  11,  1972.  More  than  3  years  ago 
we  recognized  a  need.  Granted  that  it 
certainly  existed  before  that  time,  but  we 
have  to  choose  some  date  on  wliich  to 
begin  benefit  entitlement  and  October  II, 
1972,  seems  a  good  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  dedicated 
young  people  to  enter  what  is,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  professions.  In  addition, 
we  want  to  encourage  the  thousands  of 
impaid  volunteer  firefighters  to  continue 
to  give  of  their  time  and  sometime  tlieir 
lives.  This  bill  will,  I  believe,  help  us  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  motivated  force  of 
firefighting  personnel. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress of  the  public  safety  officers'  bene- 
fits measure  before  us  today  <H.R.  366  >. 
I  rise  to  express  my  full  support  for  thi.s 
just  and  compassionate  legislation  as 
amendet^by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
also  reintroduced  this  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress,  and  my  bill  also  covers 
professional  and  volunteer  firemen. 
Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  extend  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  365.  the  Firefighters  Bene- 
fits Act,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  189. 

H.R.  366  will  provide  a  $50,000  Federal 
payment  to  the  suiviving  dependents  of 
policemen,  correctional  ofiBcers,  prison 
guards,  probation  and  parole  officers,  and 
officers  involved  in  programs  relating  to 
juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotic  addic- 
tion who  die  as  the  direct  result  of  a  per- 
sonal injuo'  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

H.R.  365  also  extends  this  benefit  to 
the  survivors  ol  professional  and  vol- 
unteer firemen,  and  both  bills  provide 
these  important  benefits  for  deaths  re- 
sulting from  injuries  sustained  on  or 
after  October  11,  1972.  Both  bills  also  are 
designed  to  meet  the  immediate  financial 
needs  of  dependents,  and  could  provide 
up  to  $3,000  in  interim  emergency  bene- 
fit payments  if  it  is  foxmd  necessary  to 
assist  a  family  through  this  difficult  and 
ti-j'ing  time. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  right  and  fair, 
indeed — only  decent,  that  we  consider 
the  changing  times — from  the  early  six- 
tics  when  crime,  tliough  a  problem,  had 
not  yet  reached  epic  dimensions  to  be- 
come on  of  the  most  demanding  issues 
on  the  domestic  scene  today.  We  must 
admit  that  tlie  public  safety  officer  and 
the  fireman  are  targets  for  grievances 
against  the  shortcomings  in  our  system 
of  Government,  and  in  so  doing,  provide 
decent  benefits  for  the  men  and  women 
we  expect  to  cope  with  these  changing 
times. 

Though  this  is  small  compensation, 
and  certainly  will  not  solve  the  major 
problem  of  crime  or  tlie  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  the  police  or  on  firefighters,  it 
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facilities  possible.  Obviously  nothing  is 
more  central  to  this  effort  than  the  men 
and  women  who  risk  their  lives  each  day 
to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  Firefighters  Benefits  Act 
clearly  addresses  that  fact.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  payment,  tlu'ough  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  of 
$50,000  to  the  spou.ses  or  eligible  depend- 
ents of  fireflghting  personnel  who  die  as 
a  result  of  injury  .'sustained  in  tiie  per- 
formance of  duty.  It  includes  both  pro- 
fessional and  volunteer  fu-emen  who 
sustain  fatal  injury  in  the  course  of  fight- 
ing fires,  or  while  performing  duties  de- 
termuied  ))y  the  Lav.-  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  to  be  potentially 
dangerous. 

Tlie  bill  also  provides  an  interim  bene- 
fit payment  of  $3,000  to  persons  who  can 
I'easonably  be  expected  to  receive  a  final 
award  under  this  le^iilotion.  That 
amount  would,  of  course,  be  deducted 
from  the  final  award.  In  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  where  an  interim  pa;v  ment  had 
been  made  and  a  subsequent  determina- 
tion was  made  of  ineligibility  for  the  final 
award,  that  hardship  would  be  taken  into 
account,  and  repayment  of  the  interim 
amount  v  ould  not  be  demanded. 

This  is  a  sound  and  responsible  piece 
of  legif-lation.  Firefighting  is  among  the 
most  hazardous  of  all  profusions.  In  the 
last  5  years  alone  it  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  491  men.  That  figure,  taken  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  does  not  in- 
clude the  many  volunteer  firefighters 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty.  In  many  cases,  their  families  were 
left  witli  nothinp  more  tlmn  memories, 
and  V.  ha  lever  could  be  i"aised  when  his 
fellow  firefighters  pas.'^ed  the  hat.  Some 
State  and  local  governments  do.  of 
course,  have  adequate  death  benefits.  Biil 
that  is  hardly  a  universal  situation.  The 
wide  disparity  of  coverage  from  one  area 
to  anotiier  lias  a  du'ect  impact  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  men  and  women 
who  V.  ill  enter  careers  in  firefishtiiig.  The 
result  is  that  some  areas  are  able  to  at- 
tract top  personnel,  and  to  concentrate 
on  developing  high  professionalism,  while 
other  areas  engage  in  a  constant  struggle 
to  attract  adequate  nimibers  of  people, 
of  whatever  ability,  to  assist  in  fii-e  pre- 
vention and  control.  I  hardly  think  that 
we  can  continue  to  tolerate  that  situa- 
tion in  present-day  America. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  like  to  limit  the  scope  of  this 
legislation.  That  Department  has  argued 
that  the  death  benefit  should  only  be 
paid  where  fatalities  occur  as  a  direct  or 
near  direct  result  of  an  actual  crime. 
Such  an  approach  is  impossibly  narrow, 
and  totnlly  unacceptable  to  me.  Any  fire 
is  a  crime  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It 
is  a  crime  of  negligence.  Every  fire- 
fighter can  tell  you  that  prevention  is 
the  key  to  controlling  fires,  and  that  90 
percent,  of  all  fires  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  man.  Unfortmiately,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  take  that 
view.  Under  their  theory,  arson  would 
have  to  be  proven  as  the  cause  of  the 
fire.  There  are  thousands  of  instances 
each  year,  and  the  number  increasing. 


of  fires  of  questionable  origin.  However, 
in  many  of  those  cases,  it  is  still  not 
possible  to  confidently  assert  that  in- 
tentional arson  was  involved.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Firefighters  Benefits  Act 
defines  eligibility  to  cover  the  surviving 
dependents  of  firefighters  who  die  from 
injury  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  without  regard  to  tlie  occur- 
rence cI  criminal  acts. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
stand  prepared  today  to  argue  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  be- 
come iiivolved  in  financing  benefits  for 
non-Government  employees.  But  if  up- 
grading and  improving  our  national  fire 
prevention  and  control  abilities  is  not  in 
the  national  interest,  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  Even  if  you  put  aside  the  human  con- 
siderations involved  in  firefighting,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  which  occur  each 
year,  the  property  considerations  are 
enormous.  Each  year  millions  of  dollars 
wortli  of  property  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
Factories  are  destroyed  throwing  thou- 
sands of  people  out  of  work.  Forest  areas 
are  de.stroyed  creating  problems  of  flood- 
ing, soil  erosion,  and  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  loss  of  valuable  lum- 
ber, and  wood  fibers.  All  of  this  even- 
tually reaches  the  Federal  Goverimient 
in  terms  of  lowered  GNP,  required  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  compensation, 
public  assistance,  reforestation,  and  so 
on.  In  short  the  Government  loses  a  for- 
time  v.hich  could  have  been  saved 
throii'fh  improved  firefighting  pros'rams 
and  facilities. 

Thi.'j  legislation  will  improve  and  up- 
gi'adc  employment  opportunities  and 
profe.'-sionalism  in  a  career  area  that 
can  substantially  reduce  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  this  Nation.  It  is  a  bill 
which  clearly  recognizes  the  high  risks 
invohed  in  firefighting,  and  addresses 
our  national  responsibility  in  encourag- 
mg  the  advancement  of  tiiat  profession. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  365.  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  witli  me  in  voting 
for  its  passage. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
give  my  support  to  H.R.  365,  the  Fire- 
fighters Benefit  Act  of  197C.  Passage  of 
this  legi.slation  v.ill  be  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  our  support  and  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  and  .'^^acrifices  made  daily  by 
professional  and  volunteer  firefighters  in 
this  Nation. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates,  fire- 
fighting is  a  most  hazardous  prorescion 
In  5  of  the  last  6  years,  more  than  10 j 
fircfip,ht?rs  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty,  an  increase  of  more  tlian  50  per- 
cent from  a  decade  ago.  These  numbers 
tell  ojily  part  of  the  story.  They  omit  the 
personal  and  economic  anguish  and  suf- 
fering endured  by  the  survivors  of  these 
brave  individuals  who  are  forced  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  and  begin  new  lives,  uncer- 
tain of  their  ability  to  survive  economi- 
cally. 

Most  States  have  failed  in  their  moral 
obligation  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
survivors  of  firefighters  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Whether  it  is  due  to  their  in- 
ability or  unwillingness,  the  simple  fact 
is  that  the  benefits  are  not  being  provid- 
ed. With  future  pro-spects  for  new  eco- 
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nomic  problems  in  our  cities  and  States, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  this  responsibility. 
H.R.  365  will  make  this  long  overdue 
Federal  commitment  by  providing  a  $50,- 
000  Federal  death  benefit  payment  to  the 
surviving  dependents  of  firefighters  who 
die  as  a  direct  and  proximate  result  of 
personal  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  bill  allows  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  $3,000  to  be  given  to  needy 
families,  and  will  not  subject  the  benefits 
to  Federal  income  tax. 

This  legislation  is  complementary  to 
earlier  legislation  we  have  enacted  de- 
signed to  promote  new  State  and  local 
programs  aimed  at  fire  prevention.  Sub- 
stantial progress  in  this  battle  is  years 
away,  but  the  hazards  encountered  by 
firefighters  continue. 

In  New  York  City,  the  dangers  facing 
fireflghers  have  been  greatly  com- 
pounded by  layoffs  within  the  ranks  of 
the  fire  department.  There  are  fewer 
firemen  fighting  the  increasing  number 
of  fires  in  the  city.  We  are  working  on 
legislation  which  will  relieve  this  prob- 
lem, but  we  cannot  meantime  ignore  the 
consequences  which  this  situation  pre- 
sents to  firefighters  in  New  York  as  well 
as  in  other  cities  which  have  been  forced 
to  lay  off  important  municipal  employees. 

In  recent  years,  firemen  have  had  to 
contend  with  additional  hazards  beyond 
fighting  fires.  There  have  been  increas- 
ing incidences  of  firemen  bemg  injured 
and  killed  while  fighting  fires,  by  snipers 
and  other  criminal  assailants.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legi.slation  will  include 
these  types  of  acts  under  its  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
coiimiend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  EiLBERG  for  his  untiring  leadership 
on  behalf  of  this  bill  as  well  as  H.R.  366, 
which  will  provide  similar  benefits  for 
public  safety  officers.  We  have  travelled 
this  path  before,  as  the  House  in  each 
of  the  past  two  Congresses,  has  passed 
similar  legislation.  Let  us  do  so  again 
today  and  continue  the  commitment 
which  will  allow  this  bill  to  at  long  last 
become  law. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  365,  the  Firefighters 
Benefits  Act  of  1976. 

As  sponsor  of  H.R.  8761,  which  gen- 
erally takes  the  same  approach  as  the 
subject  legislation,  and  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  produced  this  fine  proposal  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  was  an 
early  proponent  of  effective  assistance 
for  tlie  families  of  firefighters  who  lose 
their  lives  during  the  performance  of 
public  duty. 

The  bill  provides  a  $50,000  lump  sum 
death  benefit  to  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  State  and  local  firefighters  who 
die  as  the  result  of  personal  injuries  sus- 
tained in  the  line  of  duty.  Coverage 
would  include  both  professional  and  vol- 
unteer firemen  who  sustain  fatal  injuries 
while  they  are  actually  and  directly  en- 
gaged in  fighting  fires  or  engaged  in  the 
perfoi-mance  of  other  activities  which 
are  determined  by  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Administration  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  interim  bene- 
fit not  exceeding  $3,000  which  may  be 
awarded  in  hardship  cases  and  such 
payment  shall  be  deducted  in  the  event 
of  a  final  award.  In  the  event  that  a  final 
award  is  not  made,  repasmient  may  be 
waived. 

Retroactive  benefits  are  provided  to 
the  surviving  dependents  of  firefighters 
who  have  died  from  personal  injuries 
which  were  sustained  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 11,  1972.  Federal  firefighters,  who 
are  covered  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act,  would  not  be 
covered  under  H.R.  365. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  perform  this  es- 
sential function  of  keeping  our  com- 
munities safe  from  fires,  merit  the  kind 
of  security  for  their  famiUes  encom- 
passed in  H.R.  365.  Thus,  I  strongly  urge 
approval  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  365,  tlie  Fire- 
fighters Benefits  Act  of  1976,  which  Is 
designed  to  provide  a  $50,000  Federal 
gratuity  to  the  dependent  survivors  of 
professional  and  volunteer  firemen  who 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
struggled  long  and  hard  over  the  years 
to  insure  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  recognizes  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
public  safety  officers  and  this  legislation 
is  an  appropriate  expression  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  sei-vices  rendered  by 
the  firefighting  profession. 

Certainly  this  legislation  Is  not  in- 
tended to  take  over  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  adequate  fire  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.R.  365  does  re- 
present a  recognition  (rf  the  Federal 
Government's  role  to  support  and  en- 
courage them  in  their  efforts  to  discharge 
this  responsibility. 

Firefighters — like  law  enforcement 
personnel — have  long  been  neglected  by 
their  respective  employers  in  terms  of 
adequate  salaries,  working  conditions, 
and  fringe  benefits,  despite  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  this  occupation. 

Likewise,  this  bill  does  not  establish 
any  precedent  for  expanding  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to 
fire  prevention  and  I  note  that  Con- 
gress has  previously  enacted  legislation 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  agencies  at  all  levels 
of  government,  namely  the  'Fire  Re- 
search and  Safety  Act  of  1968,"  and  the 
"Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Conti-ol 
A:;t  of  1974." 

In  this  regard,  testimony  has  been 
presented  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
over  the  last  three  Congresses  stating 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  clear- 
ly reinforce  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  recruit  both  professional 
and  voliuiteer  firefighters. 

Research  conducted  by  the  National 
Commission  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-259,  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  has  the 


highest  per  capita  rate  of  death  and 
propery  loss  from  fire  of  all  the  major  in- 
dustrialized nations  in  the  world.  The 
Commission  also  estimated  that  fire  kills 
approximately  12,000  individuals  and  in- 
jures another  300,000  Americans  each 
year,  but  most  importantly  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  firefighting  is  the  Na- 
tion's most  hazardous  profession. 

In  view  of  these  alarming  statistics,  I 
believe  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  som^ 
manner  and  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  should  be  viewed  by  all 
as  a  proper  and  acceptable  response  to 
this  serious  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
meritorious  and  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Cliainnan, 
during  consideration  oi  the  bill  H.R. 
366,  which  was  passed  earlier  today,  I 
expressed  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  EiLBERG)  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  his  substantial  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officials.  I  now  wish  to  commend  tlie 
gentleman  for  his  unceasing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  countiT's  professional  fire- 
fighters in  bringing  to  the  fioor  H.R.  365. 
the  proposed  Firefighters  Benefits  Act  of 
1976.  As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legisla- 
tion in  preceding  Congresses,  and  as 
sponsor  of  other  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  the  working  conditions  of  pro- 
fessional firefighters  such  8s  H.R.  953J. 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  workweek  of  Federal 
firefighters,  I  rise  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  tliis  long-overdue 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  365  seeks  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  payment  of  $50,000  to 
the  spouses  and  dependents  of  profes- 
sional firefighters  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Tragically,  the  mortality  rate  1)1 
this  extremely  hazardous  profession 
continues  to  rise:  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional firefighters  killed  during  the 
performance  of  their  duties  has  in- 
creased from  55  during  1965  to  an  aver- 
age of  100  per  year  presently.  Yet,  many 
States  have  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
death  benefits  for  their  survivors. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,.  it  is  my  strong  belief,  a 
belief  which  I  am  certainly  not  alone  to 
hold  in  the  Congress,  that  our  society  lias 
a  moral  obligation  to  care  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  die  protecting  our 
homes  and  businesses  from  fire.  While 
I  know  that  money  can  never  provide 
adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
life  itself,  I  do  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  365,  if  enacted: 
would  in  some  small  way  express  society's 
debt  to  these  individuals  by  easing  the 
financial  hardship  often  faced  by  tlieir 
survivors  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the 
provider  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  365  is  a  proposal 
which  is  equitable,  essential,  and  long 
overdue.  I  urge  its  expeditious  passage. 

Mr.  GA"XT)OS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
most  happy  to  give  my  fuU  support  to 
H.R.  366,  wliich  this  House  has  just 
passed,  as  it  embodies,  with  respect  to  po- 
licemen, the  death  benefits  provided  in 
HJl.  4761,  which  I  Introduced  in  March 
1975. 
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This  legislation  would  provide  a  $50,- 
000  payment  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  the  spouses 
or  eligible  dependents  of  fixefighting  per- 
sonnel who  die  as  a  result  of  injurs'  sus- 
tained in  tlie  performance  of  duty.  Under 
the  measure,  those  included  for  the  bene- 
fits include  professional  and  volunteer 
firemen  who  sustain  fatal  injuries  in 
fighting  fires  or  while  engaged  in  other 
potentially  dangerous  activities  related 
to  .their  work. 

Also  provided  is  a  J^.OOO  interim  bene- 
fit payment  to  persons  who  are  likely  to 
I'eceive  a  final  award  under  the  program, 
aepayment  of  the  interim  benefit  may  be 
waived  in  cases  of  hardship  in  the  e\ent 
a  final  award  is  not  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hazai-ds  of  death  to 
a  firefighter  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  otiier  occaJiDation.  ITiese  individuals 
risk  their  lives  daily  in  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  pioperty  of  others.  Clearly, 
society  can  never  truly  repay  its  debt  to 
deceased  fii^efighters,  but  a  $50,000  pay- 
ment to  survivors  wotild  help  ease  their 
survivors'  financial  proldems,  increase 
noarale  among  firefighters,  and  gieatly 
afisist  in  iwcruiting  new  members  for  this 
most  important  profession. 

I  urge  overwhelming  passage  <if  H.R. 

363. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Cliaiiman,  I  have 
no  f  ui-thei-  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  twilance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  .vield  back 
tlie  balance  of  my  tloie. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  I'ead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  J&ej)iesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetntled.  That  this 
Act  may  he  rlted  as  the  'Tireflghters  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  TrUe  I  of  the  OmiUtrus  Crime  Coii- 
trolE  and  SmSe  Scpeete  Act  of  19G6  is  amended 
by  addiug  at  tlve  end  tbereof  the  followUig 
new  part: 

•P.'.RT     J FlREFICHTEKS    ODEATH     BlaJ£FITS 

•Sue.  701.  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  the 
AdBiiiiistration  determhies.  under  regulations 
issued  under  Part  T  of  this  title,  that  an 
eligible  firefighter  has  died  r.s  the  direct  and 
prorlmate  result  of  a  personal  injury  sus- 
tained in  the  performance  of  dvAj,  leaving  a 
spouse  or  one  or  more  eligible  dependents, 
the  Administriitlou  Ehall  pay  a  gratuity  of 
550.003,  in  the  following  order  of  precedence: 

••(1)  If  tliere  Is  no  dependent  child,  to 
the  spouse. 

'•(2 )  If  there  is  tta  spouse,  to  the  dependent 
child  or  cliildren.  in  equal  shares. 

'•(3)  If  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one 
or  more  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouce  sJid  one-half  to  the  child  or  chUdren. 
ia  equal  shares. 

'■(4)  If  there  is  no  survivor  in  the  above 
cla.sses,  to  the  parent  or  parents  dependent 
for  support  on  tlie  decedent,  in  equal  shares. 

"(b»  As  used  in  this  section,  a  dependent 
child  is  any  natural,  illegitimate,  adopted, 
posthumous  cliild,  or  stepchild  of  the  de- 
cedent who  fti  the  time  of  the  firefighters 
death  is — 

■•(1)  imder  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 

"(2)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  inca- 
pable of  self-support  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability;  or 

"(3)  over  eighteen  years  of  at;e  and  a  stu- 
dfisnt  as  defined  by  section  8101  oi  title  5, 
Uiaited  States  Code. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  spotise  In- 
cludes a  survlvhig  husband  or  wife  living 
with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the  de- 


cedent at  the  time  of  his  deatii,  or  living 
apart  Jor  reasonable  cause  or  becavise  of  dc- 
.serti&n  by  the  decedent. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
■dependent  for  support'  means  more  than 
one-half  of  the  support  of  the  dependent 
concerned. 

"(e)  A6  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'eligible  firefighter'  means  any  individual 
serving,  with  or  without  compenBation,  as 
a  firefighter  (including  any  individual  serv- 
ing as  an  officially  recognized  or  designated 
member  of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire 
department)  v.-ho  is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
his  injury — 

"(1)  actually  e.n(l  -cltiiecUy  engaged  ia 
fighting  a  fire;   or 

•'  i  2 )  oUierwise  engaged  in  tli£  perXormance 
of  his  duty  wiier-e  tlie  activity  is  determined 
by  the  Administration  to  be  poterrtlally 
dr.ngerous  to  the  firefighter. 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administra- 
tion determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need 
and  prior  to  talsing  final  action,  that  a  death 
of  a  firefigliter  is  one  with  respecit  to  ahich 
a  Ijenefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the  Admin- 
istration may  make  an  interim  benefit  pay- 
ment not  exceeding  £3.000  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  receive  a  tocnrSt  iinder 
seritioii  701  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  amooint  of  any  intsrim  benefit 
paid  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  dedticted  froaxi  the  aimcmiit  of  any 
nual  iienefit  }>aid  to  such  person  kw  persans. 
"(c)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid 
under  subsection  (a)  pf  this  section  shall 
be  liable  for  repayment  -of  sncli  amount. 
The  AdmluietrRtton  may  *:cive  all  or  part 
of  xiich  repayment,  and  shall  consider  for 
this  pvapv<ae  the  hardship  wiiich  -wouM  re- 
sult from  repayment. 

"Sec.  703.  la)  No  tienefit  .shall  be  paid 
under  this  part — 

"(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  tlae  In- 
tentiouEl  misconduct  of  the  firefighter  or  by 
soch  ftKefighter's  intention  to  tring  aljcut 
liis^fieath; 

'■(•2)  if  Tolvntai-y  Imtoslcation  of  tlw  fire- 
fighter TKas  tli«  proximate  cause  ot  such 
ofiioer's  death:  »r 

"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwi£e 
be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  il 
stich  person's  actions  were  a  substantial  con- 
trTbuting  factor  to  the  death  ol  the  fire- 
fighter. 

"(b)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  iv  addition  to  any  other  benefit 
that  may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but 
shi'.U   be   reduced   by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  8191 
of   title   5,    United   States   Code; 

"(2)  payments  authorized  by  section  12 
(k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  19 1«,  as 
amenc»ed   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-531(1)). 

"(c)  No  benefit  paid  vuider  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  e.xecution  or  attachment. 

"Sec.  704.  The  provisions  of  this  part  sloall 
.^ppIy  T\-ith  respect  to  any  eligible  firefighter 
wno  dies  a.s  the  direct  and  proximate  result 
of  a  personal  injury  which  is  sustained  on 
CT  after  Octobei-  11.  1972.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  520  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "520"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscnl  year  such  sxivns  as  may  be 
necessarv  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part 
J.". 

Sxc.  4.  Until  specific  appropriaiions  arc 
omde  for  carrying  out  the  jnvrposes  of  this 
Ac-t,  any  appropi-iatiou  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  sliaH,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 
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Sec.  6.  The  Administration  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules,  regrulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part  J.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  will  be  determinative 
of  conflict  of  laws  issues  arising  under  this 
part  J. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administration  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  recog- 
iiiilon  of  agents  or  other  persons,  represent- 
ing claimants  before  the  Administration.  The 
.^ministration  may,  by  rule  and  regulation, 
prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  in  coruiec- 
tion  with  any  claim  before  the  administra- 
tion of  this  part,  and  any  agreement  in  vio- 
lation of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  void. 

Sec.  7.  In  making  determinations  under 
section  701,  the  Administration  may  delegate 
such  administrative  functions  to  the  State 
and  local  agencies  as  It  determines  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  administration  of  this  part. 
Responsibility  for  making  final  determina- 
tions would  rest  with  the  Administration. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this 
Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circximstances  be  held  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circurastancea 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  EILBERG  (dui'ing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  lines  3  and 
4,  strike  out  "  'Firefighters  Benefits  Act  of 
1975'."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "Firefight- 
ers Benefits  Act  of  1976'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  strike  out 
line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  ( 1 )  eighteen  years  of  age  or  under;  or" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.    EILBEBG 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eilberg  :  Page  5, 
strike  out  lines  16  through  21  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  The  authority  to  make  payments 
vmder  sections  701  and  702  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act)  shall  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent  provided  for  in 
advance  by  appropriation  Acts." 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  that  which  I 
previously  offered  to  H.R.  365 — and 
which  was  adopted.  Since  I  have  already 
explained  the  primary  thrust  and  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  I  would  simply 
reiterate  that  it  is  designed  to  confonn 
H.R.  365  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  and  to  remove  that  aspect  of  H.R. 
365  which  constitutes  an  appi-opriation 


on  a  legislative  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  . 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eil- 
berg) ,  and  I  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  a  little  earlier 
on  the  previous  bill  and  asked  how  far 
we  were  going  down  this  road,  and  I  got 
the  answer  very  quickly.  The  only  thing 
Is  that  we  da  not  know  how  far  we  are 
going. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  know  that  out  in  my 
area  the  firemen  are  frequently  called 
uix>n  to  rescue  cats  out  of  trees.  Should 
they  fall  at  that  time,  is  the  $50,000 
compensation  payable  to  the  survivor? 

I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  of  removing  cats 
from  trees,  would  the  firefighter  be 
compensated? 

Mr.  EILBERG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  lies  in  the  intention  of 
the  committee,  which  I  hope  would  be 
the  legislative  intent,  that  the  LEAA 
would  conduct  hearings  to  determine 
guidelines  which  would  be  generally  ap- 
plicable. Then  LEAA  would  then  have 
the  authority  to  decide  individual  cases. 

I  cannot  give  a  specific  answer  to  the 
gentleman.  It  would  be  i«)  to  LEAA  to  de- 
cide whether  this  was  such  an  activity 
that  should  be  covered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  think  the 
answer  is  that  this  constitutes  an  imbe- 
lievably  broad  gi-ant  of  authority  to 
LEAA. 

The  LEAA  Administrator  is  going  to 
determine  whether,  for  the  many,  many 
duties  that  firemen  perform  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fighting  fires,  fire- 
men would  be  compensated  should  a  loss 
of  life  ocoiir.  In  many  commiuiitles 
emergency  ambulance  service  is  provided 
by  fire  departments.  It  is  also  provided 
by  hospitals,  and  the  personnel  in  both 
instances  being  municipal,  one  would  be 
eligible  to  be  determined  by  the  LEAA 
Administrator  as  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law,  and  another  municipal 
employee  perfonning  precisely  the  same 
duty  for  a  department  other  than  the 
fire  department  would  not  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
This  is  a  ludicrous  and  a  ridiculous  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chakman,  I  recognize  that  it  is 
nearlj-  4  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
I  know  how  anxious  many  Members  are 
to  leave  and  return  to  their  districts,  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  House  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  totally  irresponsible  legis- 
lative act  as  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
consider  on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  that  at  any  time,  on  a 
Friday,  a  Monday,  a  Wednesday,  a 
Thursday,  or  whenever  it  might  be. 

This  is  the  most  totally  u'responsible 
piece  of  legislation,  I  think  I  can  say 


without  qualification,  that  I  have  seen 
offered  here  In  this  Chamber. 

MX.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chaii'man,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  everything  tlie 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss* 
has  said,  and  I  join  with  him  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill.  I  know  how  diflBcult  it 
is  to  vote  against  this,  because  there  is 
no  constituency  against  it  and  there  is  a 
strong  constituency  for  it. 

However,  this  has  got  to  be  the  most 
irresponsible  piece  of  legislation  I  have 
seen  come  from  this  House.  I  am 
ashamed  that  we  passed  the  prior  bill, 
and  I  think  those  of  us  who  voted  for 
that  should  prepare  a  news  release  say- 
ing we  made  a  mistake  voting  for  the 
first  one. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague  that  I  agree  complete'y. 
I  listened  to  Members  who  said  this  was 
not  going  to  come  out  of  conference. 
They  consoled  themselves  with  their  irre- 
sponsible action  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  come  out  of  conference. 

Well,  it  might.  It  might  come  out  of 
conference,  and  we  might  be  faced  with 
the  fact  that  this  will  become  a  reality, 
and  it  would  constitute  a  most  costly 
and  embarrassing  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  excuse  for  the  kind  of  irresponsible 
action  that  was  taken  earlier,  and  I  think 
it  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fact  that  tomor- 
row will  come  that  the  same  action  is 
going  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  confidence  the 
gentleman  obviously  has  in  ibis  subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  reply  to  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  have  a  total  lack  of  confidence 
in  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  sincere.  My  respect 
for  him  is  in  no  way  diminished  because 
of  this,  I  can  assure  him  of  that. 

I  would  say  that  the  LEAA  would  exer- 
cise good  judgment  in  determining  what 
cases  are  potentially  dangerous. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi-.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  invite  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi*.  Eil- 
berg) to  look  at  some  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audits  that  I  have  re- 
leased on  LEAA,  and  then  he  can  deter- 
mine if  they  are  as  totally  responsible  as 
he  would  have  us  believe.  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  practices  of  that 
agency,  and  it  dispenses  hwulreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  "~^ 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml-.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  totally  unconscionable  to  leg- 
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re  have  iaeen  on 

in  Congress:  To 

of  possible  un- 

3f  possible  Infla- 


islate  for  every  case  «  death,  bnt  that 
is  not  what  is  tavered  I  v  thl«  tefldation. 
It  is  neceKaiy  imt  I£A)  l  to  make  certain 
detenoinatlcns. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  C?had^man.  I  will  yield 
no  further  at  this  momgnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  d^  that  hi  tlie  case 
of  our  Federal  emidoy^:  we  do  not  give 
a  broad  grant  of  autaority  to  anyone 
else.  Ihis  Is  irreoxaidble.  This  is  iin- 
funded.  and  we  should  remember  that 
we  do  not  even  cover  our  own  Federal 
employees  under  a  syst(  im  that  is  as  gen- 
erous as  this,  and  theyr  have  a  funded 
s>-stem  that  is  suppos«d  to  compensate 
them. 

This  is  totally  unfunded,  and  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  it.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  else  dAes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stroagly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  ill  conceived— I  will 
not  use  the  languagi^  that  comes  to 
mind;  it  would  be  somewhat  profane, 
but  its  parentage  could  probably  be 
brought  Into  doubt. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  \  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  Jiumber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wtiat  j  is  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government?  |  Is  it  to  assume 
all  risks  in  society? 

That  is  the  course 
since  I  have  been  lieri 
protect  against  the  rL 
employment,  the  risk 
tion,  the  risk  of  pulli4g  the  wrong  box 
off  the  supei-market  shelf,  the  risk  of 
disease,  the  risk  of  bu*iness  failure,  the 
risks  of  old  age — you  name  it — every  pos- 
sible risk  which  we  c^uld  identify  has 
become  a  Fedtoal  resptjnsibility. 

Mr.  Chaixman.  if  thit  is  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,  then  this  may  be 
a  proper  bilL 

Certainly  I  would  nit  want  to  distin- 
guish between  ttie  woithiness  of  police- 
men and  firemen.  I  think  it  invites  in- 
vidious coonpsrison,  sind  inevitably  we 
will  find  ourselves  pasting  similar  legis- 
lation for  servicemen  bnd  other  worthy 
participaiits  in  sociaj 
sort  or  another. 

It  is  my  view,  howei 
that  we  cannot  continue  down  this  course 
responsiWy.  The  Peoeral  Govei-nment 
cannot  assume  aM  risks  in  a  free  society. 
If  it  tries  to  do  so,  inevitably,  we  will  find 
that  a  riskless  aocieljF  is  a  choiceless 
society. 

The  loss  of  freedom  of  choice,  includ- 
ing more  choices  whicl  i  may  involve  per 
sonal  risk,  is  not  the  goal  of  any  Mem 
ber  of  this  body. 

A  completely  riskle^  society  does  not 
leave  any  options  to 
the  taxpayers  who  hive  to  back  every 
Government  guarante; 

We  are  on  a  primros  e  path.  Mr.  Chair^ 
man.  and  we  .should  ^irn  back  before  it 
is  too  late. 


activity   of   one 
Mr.  Chairman, 


KtaatUVEXT  OFfXBED 

Mr.   DAliHELSON. 

offer  an  ameodment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Amendment  «flered 

Ttjgb  5.  line  J.  strike  ou' ; 

and  Insert  in  lieu  Ummf 

date«f  Idw  enoctnmt  ol 


Mr.   DANIEI£ON 
shall  iwt  take  the  5  minutes 
•Hie  amendment 


jy  MB.  OANIELSON 

Mr.  Chan-man,   I 


by  Mr.  D4N1ELSON : 
"October  11,  19T2." 
tbe  follcrwing:  "the 

this  part.- 


"Mr.  Chairman,  I 

5. 

wkich  I  now  offer  Is 


Identical  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  previous  bill,  namely,  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  retroactive 
clause  and  have  the  bill  become  effec- 
tive (HI  its  effective  date  and  not  earlier. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  that 
argimient  before,  and  the  House  did  not 
support  it,  and  I  sliall  not  further  belabor 
the  point,  although  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
a  proper  action  to  take,  and  I  urge  an 
"aye"  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add  one  or 
two  thoughts.  I  have  heard  arguments 
made  on  the  floor  hei-e  today  by  people 
who  attempt  to  qualify  themselves  by 
saying.  "I  was  once  a  law-enforcement 
officer." 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  was  I,  for  bV2  years. 
I  have  heard  others  say,  "I  used  to  be  a 
pi'osecuting  attorney;  impliedlj',  I  am 
tl-^erefore  qualified." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was,  too,  for  more 
than  3  years. 

I  have  heaixi  others  refer  to  service  in 
the  military.  I  happen  to  liave  done  a 
couple  of  years  service  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II  myself. 

At  that  tinte,  in  order  to  get  4^10,000 
worth  of  so-called  GI  insurance,  our 
meager  pajchecks  were  docked  for  an 
appropriate  premium. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  object  if 
our  State,  county,  and  local  governments 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
safety  employees  covered  imder  national 
service  life  insurance  by  the  docking  of 
an  appropriate  premium  that  would 
cover  the  cost.  However,  this  bill  is  just 
a  giveaway.  Members  of  the  committee, 
this  is  a  national  ripofl,  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  stand  heie  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  resist  it. 

We  do  not  represent  only  the  special 
interests.  We  represent  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  our  xesponsibility  to  safe- 
guard the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  ttiat  without 
qualification,  this  is  the  most  irresponsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation  that  I  ha\'e  seen 
in  14  years  as  a  legislator. 

If  the  American  people  knew— if  the 
American  people  understood — the  im- 
port of  this  bill,  they  would  be  outraged. 
This  bin  and  the  one  which  preceded  it 
would  shock  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  cannot  with  responsibility  pass 
this  sort  of  a  thing.  I  urge  respectfuDy 
that  we  assume  our  responsibility  and 
vote  no.  Meanwhile  I  urge  that  the  Mem- 
bers adopt  my  amendment  wiiich  vill  at 
least  restore  a  small  aspect  of  sanity  to 
this  outrage. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  all  of  the 
arguments  that  were  made  in  behalf  of 
H.R.  366,  the  bill  previously  under  con- 
sideration, in  connection  with  the  same 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  would 
be  equally  applicable  here,  so  I  will  not 
repeat  them. 

I  will  simply  say  in  addition  tliat  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  me  to  have 
the  retroactive  date  in  effect  for  the 
public  safety  officers  and  not  have  it  ap- 
ply to  firemen  as  well.  So  I  urge,  for  all 
at  the  reasons  previously  given  and  what 
I  have  just  given  that  the  Mwnbers  re- 
ject this  amendment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 


strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  those 
who  say  that  this  is  primarily  a 
responsibility  of  the  local  governments. 
Local  governments  should  face  up  to 
this  responsibility,  and  the  employees 
of  the  local  governments  ought  to 
exercise  their  influence  to  see  that 
city  fathers  and  their  governing  bodies 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  case  of  my  own  met- 
ropohtan  government  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  that  we  have 
aheady  met  our  responsibilities,  and  with 
the  responsibilities  that  this  bill  would 
provide.  The  program  we  have  in  Nash- 
ville provides  for  $50,000  to  the  widows 
and  children  left  by  any  fireman  or 
policeman  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
addition  to  that,  they  are  provided  with 
life  insurarice  equal  to  twice  their  an- 
maal  salary  with  double  indemnity.  Thus 
a  fireman  or  a  policeman  who  is  making 
$1«,«00  a  year  has  a  life  insurance  policy 
of  ^0,000  with  a  double  indemnity  fea- 
ture which  provides  in  ihe  case  of  acci- 
dental death,  his  family  would  receive 
$40,000  in  life  insurance  in  tiddition  to 
$50,000.  as  this  bill  would  provide;  or  $90, 

000  all  told. 

Mr.  Chairman,  \l  the  metropolitan 
government  of  Nashville  and  Davidson 
Ck)nnty  can  measure  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  its  policemen  and  firemen,  then 

1  do  not  see  why  we  should  stand  here 
and  vote  to  relieve  other  municipali- 
ties and  States  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  CHAIKMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIEMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendirients?  If  not,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaar, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  365 )  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  firefighters  who  die  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1155,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Tlie  amendments  weie  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tht  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  83'onnd  that  a  Qaorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  178,  nays  80, 
not  voting  174,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2211 


KOT  VOTING— 174 


Abrug 

Addabbo 

/'erfander 

Ambro 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Biester 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Conte 
Coughlin 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eilberg 
English 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flood 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Allen 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bingham 
Bonker 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Carr 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Cornell 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Dellums 
Derwlnskl 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
£dgar 
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Florio 
Plynt 

Pord,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsytbe 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Orassley 
Green 
Ottde 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Haoley 
Harris 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Holt 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jobnaon,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Krebs 
LaPalce 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 

McCormack 
McDadc 
McFaU 
McKinney 
Madlgan 
llatsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
MezTlnsky 
Mlneta 
Minish 
MltcheU,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Mottl 
Murphy,  HI. 

NATS— «) 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Goodllng 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 

Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Mahon 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif. 


Murtba 

Myers,  Fa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

O'Brien 

O-Nrtll 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pressler 

Price 

Hallsback 

Bangel 

Regiila 

Beuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Saras  in 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shrlver 

Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spellman 

Speuce 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Tbone 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waxman 

Wtrth 

Wright 

Toung,  Aladui 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Miller,  Ohio 

MiUs 

Moore 

Moss 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rees 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Satterfield 

Shuster 

Solarz 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Weaver 

Wiggins 

Yates 


Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baucus 

Beard,  Tenn. 

BedeU 

Bell 

BevUl 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Broomfield 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cohen 

Collins,  Dl. 

Conlan 

Oonyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dodd 

Downing,  Va. 

du  Pont 

Emery 

Each 

Eshleman 

Fen  wick 

Flowers 

Foley 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Glalmo 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 


Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hefner 

Helns 

HUlls 

Hinsbaw 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krueger 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McCoUlster 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mann 

Martin 

Matbis 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

MUford 

Mink 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Paul 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Pr^er 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Risenboover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnds 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Sctauize 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague 
Thompson 
Tbomton 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsb 
Wampler 
Wbalen 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whitten 
WUson,  Bob 
WUaon.O.  H. 
WUaon,Tez. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tatron 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung,  Tex. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

li^.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mi.  Kelly. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  McCoUister. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Stelger  ol 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Wampler. 


Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illlncrts  with  Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  Glalmo  vrtth  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Harsha? 

Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cederbcrj. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Wbalen. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Uttcn. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car.,- 
Una. 

Mr.  MatWs  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  M<dloban. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Risenboover  with  Mr.  J.  William  St.«i.- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  with  Mrs.  Sulll.c.^. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Te-n-    - 

Mrs.  Burke  of  Callfomia  with  Mr.  Dcvlnc. 
Mr.  Corman  vrtth  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Mr.  Hannaford  with  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  MazzoU  wltl.  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  MUford. 
Mr.    Patterson    of    Callfomia    with    i'c-. 
Schulze. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

So  the  bill  was  i>assed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  365  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
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licensing  and  regula- 
and  for  other 


iiutform  standards  for 

tlon  of  clinical  laboratories 

purposes. 

The  message  also  announced 
Vice  President,  pursxiaiit 
90-206,  reappointed  M 
of  Montana  and  Mr.  Be  rnard 
Pennsylvania,  from  prii  ate 
bers  of  the  Commission 
Le?rislative,  and  Judiciajl 


tiave  the  Consent 


LEGISLATIVE  I  ROGRAM 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  a  id  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  S  peaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpc  se  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  ma,  ority  leader  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si«aker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  mino  rity  leader  will  be 
courteous  enough  to  yi<  Id  to  me.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yie  d  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leadei . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  i  peaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  flay  3.  1976,  is  as 
follows : 

On  Monday,  we  will 
Calendar.  That  will  lie  followed  by  S. 
3065,  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
amendments,  conferen  :e  report.  Follow- 
ing that,  we  will  have  i  he  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7656,  bee]  research  and  in- 
formation. 

There  are  11  bills  urdev  suspension  of 
the  rules.  Votes  on  sispensions  will  be 
postponed  until  the  eid  of  all  suspen- 
sions. The  bills  are  as    ollows : 
HJl.  5465,  Indian  en  iployment. 
H.R.  12018,  Helen  Ileller  Center. 
H.R.   12207,  Rural  Electrification  Act 
amendments. 
H.R.  5523,  fish  and   vildlife  progi-ams. 
H.R.  11505,  marine  protection  reseai'ch 
and  sanctuaries  authorization. 

H.R.  13035,  national 
and  programs. 
HJl.  11920,  use  of  ex(  hange  funds. 
House    Concurrent    Resolution     570, 
arms  control  and  disa mament  negotia- 
tions. 
H.R.  12168,  natural  {  as  pipeline  safety. 
H.R.  13359,  Virginia  Islands  loan. 
S.  2115.  authority  fdr  limited  Re^^erve 
mobilization. 

On  Tuesday,  weW/il  consider  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar.  FolBv  ing  that,  we  will 
consider  H.R.  9803,  cl  ild  day  care  cen- 
ters, consideration  of  ^eto.  Then  we  will 
consider  one  bill  undei  suspension :  H.R. 
12216,  Domestic  Voluiteer  Service  Act 
and  two  other  bills:  H.R.  12704,  Environ- 
mental Protection  A^e  iicy  authorization, 
open  iiile,  1  hour  of  d  abate;  H.R.  12234, 
land  and  water  conse  vation  fund,  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hojir  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we 
8410,  Packers  and 
amendments,  with  ar 
hour  of  debate;  folio  ved  by  H.R.  9043, 
flexible  work  schedules  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, open  rule,  1  h  )ur  of  debate. 

On  Thursday,  we  vill  consider  HJl. 
10451,  nuclear  career  Incentives,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted.  Following  that, 
we  will  consider  H.RJ  13350,  energy  re- 
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that  the 

to  Public  Law 

Joseph  Meglen 

O.  Segal  of 

life,  as  mem- 

on  Executive, 

Salaries. 


sea-grant  college 


will  consider  H.R. 
Stockyards  Act 
open  rule  and  1 


search  and  development  authorization 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Friday,  we  will  consider  H.R.  12394, 
military  construction  authorization,  with 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

And  may  I  respond  further  to  the 
minority  leader  by  saying  that  we  antic- 
ipate a  Friday  session  next  week  and  we 
anticipate  a  Friday  session  the  following 
week.  There  are  some  50  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, as  we  view  it,  that  must  be  re- 
ported from  committee  by  May  15  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  budget  con- 
trol and  impoundment  law. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  two  questions 
about  Tuesday. 

The  majority  leader  mentioned  that 
the  child  day  care  veto  message  would  be 
considered  second,  is  that  correct,  rather 
than  first  on  that  day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  always  has  been  the 
normal  procedure  to  put  a  veto  message 
on  immediately  following  the  Private 
Calendar.  We  will  consider  the  veto  right 
after  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows,  there 
are  three  primaries  that  day,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  who  have  ex- 
pressed some  concern,  who  want  to  vote 
on  the  veto  message,  but  necessarily  will 
be  absent  on  that  day. 

Has  any  consideration  been  given  to 
putting  that  off  until  Wednesday?  Is  it 
all  that  important  to  have  that  veto  mes- 
sage considered  on  Tuesday? 

But  I  guess  that  was  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  it  be  moved  forward 
to  that  day. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we  put 
it  forward  to  that  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  it  be  inappropri- 
ate to  extend  that  1  day,  by  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  would  be  miusual  for 
us  to  change  it  without  discussing  it  with 
the  committee  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recalls 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
both  asked  that  it  be  put  forward,  but 
they  did  not  name  a  date.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  can  be  a  matter  easily 
taken  care  of  on  Monday.  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  agi-eeable  to  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  we  could  keep  that 
flexible,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  have  expressed  their  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  not 
recognize  a  unanimous-consent  request 
without  the  presence  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  would  like  to  think  that  maybe  this 
exchange  would  be  at  least  some  basis 
for  giving  it  consideration. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  such  consideration,  so  far  as 
the  leadership  is  concerned.  I  am  sure 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  lead- 
ership and  the  Speaker,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  We  will  be  happy  to  talk 
about  this  on  Monday. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY, 
MAY  3,  1976 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  U.S. 
STAINLESS  STEEL  TABLE  FLAT- 
WARE INDUSTRY  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94- 
483) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Section  203(b)(2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 1  am  transmitting 
this  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
my  determination  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  table 
flatware  industry  producing  flatware 
covered  by  the  affirmative  finding  of 
March  1, 1976  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (USITC) 
under  section  201(d)(1)  of  the  Trade 
Act.  As  my  decision  does  not  provide 
import  relief  to  that  industry,  I  am  set- 
ting forth  both  the  reasons  why  I  have 
determined  that  import  relief  is  not  in 
the  national  economic  interest  and  other 
actions  I  am  taking  to  help  the  flatware 
industry,  workers,  and  communities. 

I  have  decided,  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  American  consumers  and 
producers,  that  expedited  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  tlae  most  effective  remedv  for 
the  injury  to  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  table 
flatware  industry  and  its  employees  as  e. 
result  of  imports. 

My  decision  was  based  upon  my  evalu- 
ation of  the  national  economic  interest. 
A  remedy  involving  import  restraints 
would  have  resulted  in  higher  prices  for 
American  consumers  at  a  time  when 
lowering  the  rate  of  inflation  is  essential. 

Import  restraints  would  also  have  ex- 
posed Industrial  and  agricultural  trade 
to  compensatory  import  concessions  or 
.retaliation  against  U.S.  exports.  This 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  Amer- 
ican Jobs  and  damaged  U.S.  exports. 

Adjustment  assistance  can  benefit  the 
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smaller  enterprises  which  have  been 
seriously  injured.  Import  relief  would 
disproportionately  benefit  firms  which 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  domestic 
output,  and  which  are  able  to  compete 
with  imports. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  consistent 
V. ith  tlie  Presidents  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation, including  costs  to  all  consumers, 
which  import  restrictions  would  raise. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  import  re- 
Etiaints  on  the  international  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Ti-ade  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
concluded  that  such  restraints  would  be 
contrary  to  the  U.S.  policy  of  promoting 
the  development  of  an  open,  nondiscrim- 
inatory and  fair  world  economic  system. 
The  goal  of  this  policy  is  to  expand  do- 
mestic employment  and  living  standards 
through  increased  economic   efficiency. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Commeixe  and  Labor  to  give  expeditious 
consideration  to  any  petitions  for  ad- 
justment assistance  filed  by  stainless 
steel  flatware  firms  producing  articles 
covered  by  the  USITC  report,  and  their 
workers,  and  communities. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  30,  1976. 


ERDA    INTRUDING    IN    CALIFORNIA 
NUCLEAR  BALLOT  CAMPAIGN 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
several  States,  among  them  Oregon  and 
California,  will  have  on  their  ballots  ini- 
tiative measures  de."igneu  to  safeguard 
against  hazards  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

I  oppose  nuclear  power,  but  regardless 
of  how  one  feels  about  the  nuclear  issue, 
we  should  all  be  united  on  one  point  re- 
garding these  initiative  campaigns — they 
are  State  issues,  and  no  Federal  funds 
should  be  spent  directly  or  indirectly  in 
tliose  initiative  campaigns. 

I  liave  with  me  a  copy  of  an  ERDA 
pamphlet  entitled  "Shedding  Light  on 
Facts  About  Nuclear  Energj'."  I  have 
been  told  it  is  a  part  of  the  "performance 
awareness"  program  of  ERDA,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  the  perform- 
ance of  ERDA  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees of  ERDA's  contractors.  But  of 
the  100,000  pamphlets  printed,  almost 
80,000  were  sent  to  California,  the  first 
State  to  vote  on  a  nuclear  initiative,  and 
another  6,800  went  to  Washington  State, 
where  an  initiative  drive  is  underway. 

Why  did  the  ERDA  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco receive  28,800  pamphlets  and  the 
D.C.  office  only  1,200?  Why  did  the 
southern  California  office  receive  11,400 
and  the  Chicago  office  only  200? 

It  is  evident  that  ERDA  is  intruding 
into  the  California  nuclear  ballot  cam- 
paign. 

Even  if  there  is  an  explanation  for 
the  allocation  of  these  brochures,  there 
is  no  explanation  for  the  biased  and  inac- 
curate mapner  in  which  they  are  written. 
Listen  to  an  example  from  the  text: 

MYTH 

"We  can't  safely  handle  or  store  the  radio- 
active wastes  from  nuclear  power  plcTits.  It 


is  Immoral  to  pass  on  to  future  generations 
the  risk  associated  with  managing  these 
wsates  for  thousands  of  years." 

FACT 

The  solidified  wastes  from  power  reactors 
can  be  handled  by  permanent  storage  in  un- 
derground salt  beds,  or  in  other  stable  geo- 
logic formations  which  have  been  Isolated 
from  the  environment  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years.  No  management  will  be  neces- 
sary by  future  generations. 

ERDA  has  its  mjiihs  and  facts  con- 
fused. ERDA  Administrator  Seamans 
.<^lated  just  a  few  weeks  ago  before  the 
Energy  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
thrt  the  waste  managenimt  problem 
has  not  yet  been  solved. 

I  look  forward  to  exploring  soaie  myths 
nnd  facts  with  ERDA,  especially  the 
myth  that  ERDA  is  an  objective  analj'st 
of  our  energj'  options. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RECOGNIZE  NEED 
TO  ATTRACT  AND  RETAIN  HIGH- 
EST QUALIFIED  PERSONS  TO 
SERVE  AS  MEMBERS  OF  FEDERAL 
ADMINISTRATI\rE  JUDICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ( Mr.  Dan- 
lELSON ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  DuNCAJS)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  reco,",nize  the  need  to  attract  and 
retain  the  liighest  qualified  persons  to 
ser\'e  as  members  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istrative judiciary.  The  proceedings  over 
wlaich  these  judges  preside  are  broad  in 
scope,  infinitely  varied  and  complex  and 
have  tremendous  social,  economic,  and 
political  iiipact  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Th°  need  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  recruit  and  retain  the  highest 
qualified  persons  is  urgent  in  the  case  of 
Federal  administrative  law  judges,  as  it 
is  for  all  Federal  judges. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act — 
APA — enacted  nearly  three  decades  ago, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  insuring  fun- 
damental due  process  and  fairness  in  the 
administrative  law  proceedings  of  the 
executive  departments  and  regulatory 
agencies.  This  was  accomplished  cliiefiy 
by  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  administra- 
tive law  judges — then  called  hearing 
examiners — whose  qualifications  are  de- 
termined by  com.oetitive  examination, 
who  are  selected  on  merit,  and  who  serve 
with  statutory  safeguards  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  their  deci- 
sions. 

The  corps  of  administrative  law  judges 
presently  numbers  about  800  judges  who 
serve  in  23  executive  departments  and 
regulatory  agencies.  Each  judge  has  been 
appointed  under  section  11  of  the  APA 
a  id  sei-ves  under  the  same  statutory 
safflguards  for  judicial  independence. 

The  processes  used  in  screening  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  for  appointment  to  this 
position  under  tiie  APA  are  stringent. 
Through  a  special  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, applicants  must  undergo  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  their  character  and 
professional  qualifications  and  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations to  test  their  judicial  capacity 
and  fitness.  In  practice,  only  a  small  per- 


centage of  applicants  are  selected  to  fill 
the  position  of  administrative  law  jud^e. 

As  a  vacancy  arises  for  a  judgeship, 
the  names  of  qualified  candidates  are  re- 
ferred to  the  particular  agency  involved 
in  the  order  of  the  rating  achieved 
through  the  testing  of  eligible  judicial 
applicants.  The  need  for  high  standards 
in  the  selection  process  and  insulation 
from  politcial  influence  is  made  clear  by 
the  fact  that  the  administrative  law 
judge  position  is  tlie  only  absolute  and' 
unconditional  career  appointment  in  the 
executive  departments  and  regulatoi-y 
agencies. 

The  independence  of  the  administra- 
tive law  judges  is  further  insured  by  the 
APA's  provision  that  a  judge  can  be  re- 
moved oiHy  for  cause  found  by  the  Civil 
Ser/ice  Commission  after  an  APA  hear- 
ing. In  addition,  under  APA  provisions, 
a  judfTC  may  withdraw  from  a  case  if  he 
deems  himself  to  be  disqualified  to  con- 
sider a  particular  matter;  ex  parte  com- 
munications with  the  judge  are  forbid- 
den; the  agencies  are  required  to  assign 
cases  to  the  judges  on  a  rotational  basis 
to  the  extent  practicable;  and  agencies 
are  not  permitted  to  assign  judges  duties 
inconsistent  with  their  judicial  func- 
tioi^s.  Thus,  at  the  core  of  the  APA's 
guarantees  of  due  process  for  parties  and 
inlrre-rts  appearing  before  Federal  agen- 
ci'^s  v-e  the  acts  safeguards  for  the  merit 
selection  and  independence  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Liw  judges  who  conduct 
h:avin8s  under  the  act. 

1 1  recognition  of  the  unique  judicial 
].o^ition  of  administrative  law  judges  in 
the  Federal  agencies,  their  thorough 
screening  for  judicial  qualifications  by 
competitive  examination,  and  the  APA's 
special  safeguards  for  their  judicial  in- 
dependence and  impartiality,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  changed  the  title  of 
APA  hearing  examiners  to  "administra- 
tive law  judge'  after  thorough  study  of 
this  question  in  public  nilemaking  pro- 
ceedings (37  Federal  Register  16787, 
August  19.  1972).  The  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  would  ratify  the  earlier 
r-.-^ministrative  action  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

In  addition,  because  no  other  employ- 
ees in  the  executive  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies arc  selected  under  comparable 
standards  for  judicial  qualifications  or 
Ijrotected  by  statutory  safeguards  to  in- 
sure the  independence  of  their  decisions, 
the  Commission,  after  further  thorough 
study,  promulgated  a  regulation  forbid- 
ding the  executive  departments  and  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  use  the  title  "Judge  " 
for  any  position  other  than  an  admin- 
istrative law  judgeship  filled  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  APA  (39  Federal  Register 
20185-20186,  June  7.  1S74). 

These  regulations  are  most  imp>ortant 
in  preserving  for  the  public  the  special 
credentials  that  signify  the  careful  ju- 
dicial selection  process  and  the  APA  safe- 
guards of  judicial  independence  that 
apply  to  ap{X)intments  made  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  APA. 

The  administrative  law  judges  are 
presently  classified  and  compensated  un- 
der the  general  schedule  of  civil  sei-vice 
pay  grades,  even  though  their  position 
is  obviously  not  suited  to  tliis  career 
ladder  concept.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  these  judges  rtre 
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man from  New  York  (Mr.  BadilloiA 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  for  relntroduction  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  new  National 
Pov.er  Grid  Corporation  for  pmT>oses  of 
equalizing  our  Nation's  regional  bulk 
power  distribution.  I  have  previously 
either  cosponsored,  endorsed,  or  sup- 
ported similar  bills  evei-y  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1970.  Although 
this  legislation  is  extremely  cnicial  as 
a  means  of  providing  adequate  electrical 
capacity  to  our  larger  metropolitan  cen- 
ters; urJortunately,  the  Congress  has  yet 
to  adopt  any  legislation  which  would 
facilitate  such  a  concept. 

Tlic  need  for  a  National  Power  Grid  is 
greater  today  than  it  has  even  been  be- 
fore. Nearly  evei-y  major  urban  area  is 
already  operating  at  or  near  its  peak 
load  capacity  of  electrical  energy  gen- 
eration. As  these  peak  loads  are  strained 
into  brownouts  and  blackouts,  either  by 
heat  waves  or  by  prolonged  cold  peilods, 
these  cities,  already  financially  hard 
pre.^3ed,  are  forced  to  pour  in  huge 
amounts  of  new  capital  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  limits  of  their  peak  capacities. 
Tlius.  the  small  gain  achieved  in  peak 
capacity  causes  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  overall  cost  and  price  of  electricity 
per  kilowatt  hour.  Even  tliough  the  util- 
ity company  operates  at  total  capacity 
only  on  an  occasional  basis,  the  ordinary 
citizen's  utility  bill  constantly  reflects  the 
increased  cost  of  carrying  that  capacity. 
This  entire  problem  could  be  obviated 
if,  instead  of  building  unnecessary  levels 
of  capacity  in  the  densely  populated 
urban  areas,  electrical  power  could  be 
shipped  in  bulk  from  any  point  in  the 
Nation  to  meet  the  increased  needs  as 
they  arise.  In  tliat  way,  our  electrical 
energy  capacity  could  be  used  more  fully, 
at  a  greater  percentage  of  its  potential. 
A  National  Power  Grid  would  srive  the 
cost  of  unused  peak  capacity,  and  tlie 
electrical  energy  consumer  would  b"?  get- 
ting more  for  his/her  dollar. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  now  mtro- 
ducing  is  direct  and  straight  forward  in 
its  ai:proach  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Power  Grid  Corporation  which  would  be 
responsible  for  liie  construction  and  op- 
eration of  large-scale  generating  plants 
and  a  nationwide  system  of  transmission 
lines.  The  Corporation  would  be  financed 
by  tax-exempt  bonds  and  directed  by  a 
three-man  Board,  comoased  of  one  mem- 
ber representative  of  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate utilities,  one  member  from  public 
utilities,  and  one  n^ember  renre-sentative 
of  consumers. 

The  power  available  from  the  National 
Grid  would  be  marketed  to  utilities  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  United  States 
by  3  series  of  "Regioiial  Bulk  Power  Sup- 
ply Coi-porations. '  As  the  sole  marketer 
of  the  National  Grid's  power,  they  would 
be  responsible  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  series  of  transmission  lines 
in  the  region  for  the  puniose  of  distribut- 
ing the  power  to  the  utilities.  The  utilities 
in  turn  woiUd  market  the  power  to  the 
final  consumer.  The  Regional  Corpora- 
tions would  be  directed  by  a  board  similar 
to  the  National  Board  and  would  be 
largely  independent  of  the  National  Cor- 
poration. They  would  .submit  to  the  Na- 


tional Corporation  each  year  a  projection 
of  their  demand  10  years  in  the  future. 
The  National  Corporation  would  then 
contract  with  them  to  supply  that 
amoimt  of  power. 

Control  over  the  Regional  Corpora- 
tions by  the  National  Coiporation  would 
be  limited  to  two  specific  means.  The  Re- 
gional Corporation  would  be  authorized 
to  issue  its  own  tax-exempt  bonds,  but 
these  bonds  would  not  be  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  unless  approved  by 
the  National  Corporation.  Second,  any 
electric  utility  in  the  area  sei-ved  by  a 
Regional  Coi-poratiou  would  be  able  to 
appeal  any  action  of  that  Corporation 
to  the  National  Board  for  an  administra- 
tive review.  The  National  Board  could 
then,  on  the  basis  of  that  review,  order 
the  Regional  Board  to  take  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

Rates  for  power  .sold  to  the  Regional 
Coi-porations  would  be  at  the  lowest  level 
possible  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  National  Corporation  for  en- 
vironmental protection,  on  a  postage 
stamp  basis  throughout  the  coimtry; 
that  is,  a  uniform  rate  irrespective  of 
particular  generating  or  transmission 
costs.  Tlie  Regional  Corporation  would 
cliarge  for  transmission  on  a  simple  unit 
cost  basis,  taking  into  account  the  same 
en:  ironmental  respoixsibility. 

Both  the  National  and  Regional  Cor- 
porations are  given  heavy  environmental 
protection  responsibilities.  The  Corpora-** 
lions  are  directed  to  "treat  all  decisions 
regarding  the  siting  and  design  of  fa- 
cilities as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  in  which  all  environmental, 
economic  and  technical  issues  with  re- 
"^.pect  to  a  facility  would  be  resolved  in  an 
hitegrated  fashion."  In  the  resolution  of 
competing  environmental  interests,  the 
Corporation  is  required  to  give  "all  pos- 
sible v.eiRht  to  the  protection  of  the  ev.- 
vironinent."  In  addition,  the  National 
Corporation  is  obligated  to  coordinate  its 
activities  with  those  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  National  Cor- 
poration would  devote  a  minimum  of 
S250  million  to  research,  principally  in 
tlie  area  of  environmental  protection  and 
land  use  and  the  development  of  alter- 
native methods  of  electric  power  genera- 
tion. These  alternative  methods  include, 
but  are  net  limited  to,  solar  power,  wind 
power,  hydropower,  biochemical  con- 
versi()>i.  thernioimclear  fusion,  niagneto- 
liydrodynamics  and  fuel  cells. 

I  believe  that  tliis  bill  is  extremely  mer- 
itorious and  I  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  As  our  country 
becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on 
foreign  energy  sources  every  day,  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  there  are  meas- 
ures which  we  could  take  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  and  limit  this  foreboding 
dependency.  Thl?  measure  is  both  im- 
mediately pi-acticable  and  urgently 
needed  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider it  favorably. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  RESIST  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  MAKE  COMMISSARIES 
SELF-SUPPORTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  House  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported a  House  concurrent  resolution 
v.hich  I  cosponsored  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  any  change  in  the  present 
method  of  providing  financial  support 
for  mihtary  commissaries  and  I  am  hope- 
ful tliat  the  House  will  again  resist  any 
attempts  to  make  commissaries  self-sup- 
porting. 

It  has  become  very  fashionable  to  at- 
tack the  military,  and  there  are  continu- 
ing attempts  to  cut  back  and  erode  away 
many  of  the  benefits  promised  them,  one 
in  particular  being  the  commissary.  The 
administration  is  again  pushing  for  its 
proposal  to  make  commissaries  self-sus- 
taining and  it  is  looking  for  Congress  to 
support  what  can  only  be  construed  as 
a  breach  of  faith  with  our  Armed 
Forces. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  offered  in 
support  of  doing  away  with  commissaries 
is  that  military  compensation  is  now 
competitive  with  public  and  private  pay 
and  therefore  military  people  need  no 
supplemental  benefits.  To  make  this  ar- 
gument is  like  trying  to  compare  apples 
and  oranges.  Civilian  employees  are  not 
subject  to  frequent  moves  evei-y  few 
years,  24-hour  alert  duty  assignments, 
long  unaccompanied  overseas  duty  and 
the  possibility  of  injury,  personal  disa- 
biUty  or  death  in  battle.  In  short,  civilian 
employees  and  their  families  do  not  en- 
dure the  many  vicissitudes  of  military 
life. 

We  also  must  consider  that  to  change 
the  commissary  system  would  be  like 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game  at  half- 
time.  For  many  who  have  already  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
many  who  are  currently  in  the  middle  of 
their  chosen  careers  this  would  be  a 
disaster  as  well  as  being  unjust. 

A  very  important  ingi-edient  of  any 
military  force  is  morale,  and  you  can- 
not place  a  price  tag  on  morale.  You  can 
only  sustain  this  enthusiasm,  discipline, 
confidence,  and  the  willingness  to  en- 
dure hardships  which  must  be  a  part 
of  om*  armed  forces  through  actions  and 
deeds.  Congress  has  promised  persons 
entering  the  military  service  commissary 
benefits,  and  we  must  not  go  back  on  our 
word.  If  these  military  families  cannot 
trust  us  to  honor  our  commitments, 
then  who  can  they  trust? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  im- 
pact the  administrations  proposal  will 
have  on  the  military  personnel.  Those 
hardest  hit  will  be  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lower  grade  personnel.  Of  the 
entire  duty  force,  67  percent  are  In  pay 
grades  E5  and  lower  and  receive  less 
than  $7,000  annually  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

But  above  all  the  retirees  will  suffer 
greatly,  especially  those  whose  retired 
pay  is  tied  to  depressed  pay  scales  of  the 
years  prior  to  the  midsixties.  Even  with 
the  cost-of-living  formula,  almost  one- 
half  of  this  group  receive  less  than 
$4,000  annually.  These  retirees  are  strag- 
gling as  it  is  to  keep  up  with  the  fantastic 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  bm-- 
den  them  with  additional  expenses  at 
this  time  is  totally  unreasonable. 


Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  talked 
with  the  dedicated  mihtary  professional 
knows  that  it  is  not  salary  alone  that 
keeps  him  in  the  Armed  Forces.  If  that 
were  the  case  many  would  have  departed 
a  long  time  ago  for  the  relative  stability 
of  the  private  sector.  But  what  keeps  him 
there  is  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doing 
a  job  that  needs  to  be  done  to  keep  this 
great  Nation  free,  and  all  he  asks  in  re- 
turn is  that  the  Government  keep  its 
word. 

If  we  vote  to  do  away  with  the  com- 
missary system  we  will  be  breaking  faith 
with  millions  of  military  famiUes  and 
they  will  be  waiting  to  see  what  pormises 
the  Government  will  break  next.  While 
everyone  talks  about  their  support  for  a 
strong  defense  from  the  President  on 
do\\Ti,  many  of  their  actions  will  produce 
just  the  opposite  effect.  We  must  sup- 
port our  military  forces  by  more  than 
just  words;  we  must  show  them  through 
our  actions  that  we  are  behind  them  and 
are  wlUing  to  live  up  to  oiu-  obligations 
and  commitments  as  they  in  turn  are 
willing  to  live  up  to  theirs. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  agree  that  we  must  retain  the 
present  commissary  system  and  I  urge 
those  Members  of  the  Senate  to  also  re- 
consider their  views  on  any  plans  they 
might  have  to  phase  out  commissary 
subsidies.  The  future  of  our  coimtry  rests 
not  only  on  the  decisions  we  make  on 
complicated  mihtary  matters  but  also  on 
how  we  respond  to  tlie  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FAILURE  TO  REHABILITATE 
DRUG  ADDICTS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 
UNDER  SSI  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
jirevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  1611 
of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Act  states : 

(3)  (A)  No  person  who  is  an  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  individual  solely  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability (as  determined  under  section  1614 
(a)  (3)  shall  be  an  eligible  individual  or  eli- 
gible spouse  for  purposes  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  month  If  such  Individual  Is 
medically  determined  to  be  a  drug  addict  or 
an  alcoholic  unless  such  individual  is  under- 
going any  treatment  that  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  his  condition  as  a  drug  addict  or 
alcoholic  (as  the  case  may  be)  at  an  insti- 
tution or  facility  approved  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  by  the  Secretary  (so  long  as 
such  treatment  is  available)  and  demon- 
states  that  he  is  complying  with  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  requirements  of  such  treat- 
ment and  with  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (B). 

It  seems  obvious  that  original  con- 
gressional intent  was  twofold:  primarily 
to  prevent  individuals  with  drug  or  al- 
cohol habits  from  using  Federal  funds 
to  support  those  habits;  and  second,  to 
encourage  these  individuals  to  undergo 
treatment  in  rehabihtative  facilities  and 
programs.  While  precise  figures  are  not 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  400,000  daily  drug  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  Alcoholism  is  said  to  af- 
fect some  9  to  10  million  Americans. 

Both  of  these  conditions  are  extremely 


debihtating,  and  frequently  lead  to  job 
loss,  inabiUty  to  hold  a  job,  poverty,  and 
dependency.  While  difficult  to  treat, 
both  conditions  are  distinct  from  other 
types  of  more  "traditional"  and  gener- 
ally irreversible  disabiUties  covered  by 
social  security.  By  requiring  Uie^e  indi- 
viduals to  undergo  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment it  is  hoped  that  they  can  return  la 
productive  lives  and  that  costs  to  these 
SSI  programs  can  be  held  at  a  minimum. 

How  well  is  this  program  functioning? 
According  to  figures  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  in  the 
month  of  February  1976,  only  18  alco- 
holic disability  determinations  were 
made,  13  drug  addict  determinations,  and 
2  combined  alcohohc-drug  disability 
deteiminations.  These  figures  compared 
to  a  total  of  31,798  disability  determina- 
tions in  February. 

According  to  the  latest  available  fig- 
ures, in  May  1976,  out  of  a  total  of  l,fi49.- 
555  disability  recipients  imder  SSI,  only 
6,990  will  be  classified  under  the  drag 
addict  categoi-y  and  2,749  mider  the  al- 
coholic disability  category.  Some  73  in- 
dividuals were  classified  as  disabled 
imder  both  alcohohc  and  drug  addict 
conditions. 

These  figures  are  incredibly  low  and 
indicate  that  the  program  is  encounter- 
ing extremely  serious  problems. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  that  these 
problems  appear  to  have  occurred  largely 
under  Social  Security's  administration 
of  the  SSI  program.  This  can  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  6,990  drag  addict 
cases,  only  205  have  been  accepted  as 
certified  new  cases  since  January  1, 
1974,  when  Social  Security  began  run- 
ning the  adult  welfare  programs.  Tliere 
have  been  only  481  certified  new  cases 
of  alcoholic  disabiUty  under  SSI  between 
January  1.  1974,  and  May  1,  1976. 

In  other  words,  the  vast  majority  of 
drug  and  alcohohc  disability  cases  now 
receiving  assistance  under  SSI  were  re- 
ceived and  approved  under  the  pre-Janu- 
ary  1,  1974.  grandfathered  State-admin- 
istered adult  welfare  programs  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
disabled.  Under  Social  Security's  opera- 
tion, the  program  has  become  virtuallj- 
comatose. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  should  reexamine  both  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  this  program.  It 
is  my  underetanding  tliat  Social  Security 
has  serious  problems  with  the  provision. 
The  law  requires  that  in  addition  to  a 
program  of  rehabihtaticn  for  drug  and 
alcoholic  disabled,  that  payment  be  made 
tlirough  a  representative  payee.  This 
is  a  responsible  third  party  who  helps 
the  disabled  person  manage  his  finan- 
ces and,  hopefully,  insures  that  the  SSI 
money  is  spent  wisely.  Social  Security  has 
apparently  found  it  virtually  impossible 
to  find  responsible  relatives  and  other 
third  parties  who  are  willing  to  stand 
as  representative  payee? — a  sort  of 
guardian's  job — in  l^ese  difficult  cases. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Public  Assist- 
ance Subcommittee  has  reported  a  bill, 
H.R.  8911.  which  would  permit  waiver  of 
the  representative  paye?  requirement  in 
cases  where  waiver. 

Would  be  of  significant  tT5»^rspeutic  value 
to  him  and  ihat  there  is  E^bLtantlal  reason 
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to  believe  that  be  would  dot  mlsvise  or  Im- 
properly spend  tlie  funds  1  ivolved. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  changes 
in  legislative  language  ai^  the  only  an- 
swer. There  appears  to  be  a  failure  of 
•will"  or  initiative  at  Scclal  Security  to 
make  this  problem  effect!  ve  or  to  actively 
work  for  its  improvement . 

The  absurdly  low  nati  re  of  these  fig- 
ures may  be  "explaina  >le"  through  a 
number  of  administrative  problems. 
First,  it  appears  that  Socl  al  Security  may 
have  so  narrowly  define  1  the  defliiition 
of  medical  determlnatio:  i  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  that  section  1611  is 
virtually  eliminated  as  i  working  part 
of  the  program.  Second,  since  alcoholics 
frequently  have  other  disabling  dis- 
eases— ^though  these  ofien  stem  from 
their  addiction — Social  Security  may  ac- 
cept these  Individuals  into  SSI,  but 
classify  them  as  disablec  under  another 
category,  thus  frustratin  ;  congressional 
intent  to  provide  rehabll  itation  of  these 
individuals.  Third,  SocLil  Security  has 
failed  to  develop  effective  referral  serv- 
ices, so  that  these  Individ  lals  could  apply 
for  rehabilitative  programs  thereby  be- 
coming eligible  for  prograjm  benefits;  and 
fourth,  it  has  failed  to  dfcvelop  an  effec- 
tive outreach  system,  sudh  that  eligibles 
could  apply  for  benefits  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  available  to  ( hem. 
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In  any  event,  the  W^ys 
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OFFICERS 
IllNE  OP  DUTY 


(Mrs.  Meyner) 


IN  MEMORY  OP  POLICE 
WHO  DIED  IN  THE 
LAST  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teinpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey 
is  recognized  for  5  minutt  s. 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Sp<  taker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  igain  is  consid- 
ering legislation  to  provic  e  Federal  death 
benefits  to  survivors  of  arefighters  and 
police  officers  killed  in  t  ae  performance 
of  their  duty.  Both  the  !  2d  and  the  93d 
Congresses  agreed  that  measures  such  as 
these  should  be  passed,  bat  adjournment 
came  without  reconciliat  on  between  the 
House  and  Senate  vers]  ms  of  the  bill. 
The  present  bills  are  an  e  tcellent  product 
of  the  knowledge  gained 
vious  attempts. 

In  the  years  since  thts  long-overdue 
legislation  was  first  intr)duced.  the  an- 
nual ntmiber  of  fallen  pt  lice  officers  and 
firefighters  has  risen  ine:  :orably.  In  19<J1, 
the  number  of  policemen  killed  was  37; 
by  1974,  the  number  slain  liad  risen  un- 
believably to  130.  The  Uniform  Crime 
Code  shows  that  the  pro  slem  is  critical: 


by  the  two  pre- 


Jfwmber 
Year:  Mlled 

1961. 37 

1962 48 

1963 65 

1964 67 

1965 53 

1966 57 

1967 78 

1968. 64 

1969. 86 

1970 100 

1971 129 

1972 114 

1973 131 

1974 130 

1975 124 

In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year,  24 
police  officers  were  killed,  and  we  have 
a  long,  hot  summer  ahead. 

The  highest  frequency  of  poUce  killings 
comes  as  a  result  of  routine  disturbance 
calls.  The  scenario  is  not  pleasant:  A 
pcdiceman  emerges  from  a  one-  or  two- 
man  car  and  faces  the  barrel  of  a  fire- 
arm at  a  distance  of  1  to  10  feet.  At  that 
range,  criminals  do  not  miss. 

If  the  policeman's  duty  is  dangerous 
and  deserving  of  Federal  compensation, 
consider  the  fireman.  Since  1963,  a  total 
of  1,130  professional  firemen  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty.  This  excludes  the 
thousands  of  volimteer  firemen  who  give 
their  lives  each  year  and  on  whom  no 
accurate  national  figures  are  available. 
A  recent  study  published  in  Parade 
magazine,  however,  rated  the  fireman's 
profession  as  the  Nation's  most  danger- 
ous with  more  possibility  of  death  than 
either  mining  or  law  enforcement. 

Many  opponents  of  this  legislation  ar- 
gue that  this  is  a  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  the  States  and  municipalities. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  despite  the 
ever-mushrooming  cloud  of  urban  vio- 
lence that  threatens  all  civil  servants, 
States  and  localities  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide adqeuate  life  insinrance  protection.  I 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  State  I 
represent  does  have  a  fine  insurance  pro- 
gram, but  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  tjp- 
ical.  The  International  Conference  of  Po- 
lice Associations  reports,  for  example, 
that  29  States  pay  no  compensation 
whatsoever  to  the  survivors  of  a  police 
officer  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  we  all  know,  police  officers  and  fire- 
men generally  are  yomig  men,  in  tlieir 
early  tliirties,  with  wives  and  children. 
Individual  life  insurance  rates  for  them 
are  prohibitive.  Yet,  across  the  country 
death  benefits  for  these  public  servants 
are  minimal. 

The  argument  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  only  generate  more  bureau- 
cratic growth  does  not  apply  here.  Under 
H.R.  365  and  H.R.  366,  $50,000  would  be 
paid  directly  to  the  bereaved  families  ac- 
cording to  eligibility  rulings  made  by 
State  and  local  authorities.  An  office  of 
only  five  employees  is  expected  to  admin- 
ister the  whole  program  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  real  sense,  our  coim- 
try  is  at  war  today — in  back  alleys  and 
dark  hallways,  banks,  and  carryouts. 
parks,  and  tree-lined  streets.  The  battle- 
ground can  be  in  our  own  backyards  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  policemen  and  fire- 


fighters who  confront  fatal  danger  every 
day.  We  cannot  let  these  heroes  remain 
unprotected;  we  must  enact  a  reasonable 
program  of  survivor  benefits  as  outlined 
in  the  legislation  before  the  House  today. 

Though  H.R.  365  and  366  will  not  be- 
gin to  compensate  bereaved  families  for 
the  loss  of  a  loved  one,  they  may  help  to 
ease  the  burden.  Though  H.R.  365  and 
366  may  not  make  more  young  people 
want  to  become  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters at  least  we  all  will  have  ac- 
knowledged our  reasonable  debt  to  the 
courageous  few  who  have  served  and  lost 
in  the  battle  against  crime  and  fires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  memorialize  those  police  officers  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  last  year.  Per- 
haps it  will  help  us  to  associate  faces  and 
family  situations  with  otherwise  cold 
statistics. 

The  list  follows: 

Law    ENTORCEMEjfT    Officers    PELONTOtrsi.T 
Killed  in  the  Line  or  Ddtt — 1975 

KKT 

PD — Police  Department. 

SO — Sheriff's  Office. 

BI A — ^Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

DPS— Department  of  PubUc  Safety. 

DEA — Drug  Enforcement  Admlnistratton. 

BR— Railroad  PcOlce. 

1.  Abrams,  Arthur — PD  Alorton,  Illinois — 
June  5,  1975. 

2.  Aleshire,  Donald  R. — PD  Mount  Holly, 
New  Jersey — March  28, 1975. 

3.  Alfred,  Earl  L.— PD  SlldeU,  Louisiana- 
August  13,  1975. 

4.  Anderson,  James  E. — PD  San  Antonio, 
Texas — July  1,  1975. 

5.  Anderson,  Leland  D. — PD  Austin, 
Texas — June  6,  1975. 

6.  Andrews,  Earl  F.— SO  Tarrant  County, 
Texas — June  7,  1975. 

7.  Armstrong.  James  K. — PD  Bensalem 
Township,  Pennsylvania — AprU  15,  1975. 

8.  Atkins,  Robert — ^PD  Town  of  Summit, 
Wisconsin — January  26,  1975. 

9.  Bamsch,  John  T. — PD  Houston,  Texas — 
January  30,  1975. 

10.  Beck,  David  E. — SO  Mobile  County, 
Alabama — November  17,  1975. 

11.  Begay,  Burton— Navajo  Tribal  Police, 
Tuba  City,  Arizona — November  17,  1975. 

12.  Blrdsall,  Robert  R. — PD  Long  Beach, 
California— September  15,  1975. 

13.  Blackwell,  Billy  W.— PD  Lewisburg, 
Tennessee — February  1, 1975. 

14.  Blevlns,  Jessie  J.,  Jr. — SO  Monroe 
County,  West  Virginia— February  21,  1975. 

15.  Bostick,  James  M. — RB  IlUnols  Central 
Gulf,   GtUfport,  Mississippi — March  2,   1975. 

16.  Brooks,  William  R.,  Ill— Arkansas 
State  Police — February  27,  1975. 

17.  Budgln,  Frank— PD  New  York  City. 
New  York — February  2,  1975. 

18.  Burns,  Richard  P. — PD  Newark,  New 
JerFiey — February  23,  1975. 

19.  Calhoun,  Richard  H. — PD  Houston. 
Texas — October  10,  1975. 

20.  Call,  Joseph— PD  Chicago,  Illinois — 
May  19,  1075. 

21.  Chavez,  Gilbert  R. — PD  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona— June  16,  1975. 

22.  Colon,  Salvador  C. — Police  of  Puerto 
Rico — November  7,  1975. 

23.  Cooke,  Albert  E. — SO  Waller  County, 
Texas— April  18,  1975. 

24.  Curry,  Carter  L — PD  DoddsvUle,  Mis- 
sissippi— AprU  2,  1975. 

25.  Daniels,  VWlIiam — PD  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — December  16,  1975. 

26.  Davis.  Guy  T. — North  Carolina  High- 
way Patrol — September  2,  1975. 
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27.  De  Bruno,  Donald  L. — PD  Denver,  Colo- 
rado— December  10,  1975. 

28.  De   Cuypere,    Mark    C. — PD   Hampton, 
Virginia— May  22, 1975. 

29.  Deeds,  Merritt  W. — SC  Sonoma  County, 
California — August  23,  1975. 

30.  Dirks,  Roy  H. — SO  Lane  County,  Ore- 
gon—AprU  11,  1975. 

31.  Dodge,    Thomas    R. — PD    Two    Rivers, 
Wisconsin — September  10,  1975. 

32.  Dowlng,     Douglas     O. — PD     Ypsilanti, 
Michigan— July  11,  1975. 

33.  Dunigan,      Thomas      P. — SO      Morgan 
County,  Indiana — December  26,  1975. 

34.  Eubanks,   Hugh  E. — PD  Bolivar,   Ten- 
nessee— March  17,  1975. 

35.  Falrchlld,  Roble  F. — SO  Johnson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky — August  23,  1975. 

36.  Farmer,  Manuel,  lU — PD  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois— May  25.  1975. 

37.  Flora,    Jonathan    P. — PD    Anchorage, 
Alaska — September  8,  1975. 

38.  Gaither,  Wayne  H. — SO  Davie  County, 
North  Carolina — May  30,  1975. 

39.  Garcia,  Joseph  R. — PD  New  York  City, 
New  York — January  20,  1975. 

40.  Gifford,     Gary     V. — Nevada     Highway 
Patrol — October  14,  1975. 

41.  Gigllo,  Matthew  F. — SO  Nassau  County, 
New  York — December  16,  1975. 

42.  Glover,    Andrew — PD   New    York   City, 
New  York — September  16,  1975. 

43.  Greene,    Warren   R. — PD   Indianapolis, 
Indiana — December  20,  1975. 

44.  Griffin,  Hugh  R. — North  Carolina  Higli- 
way  Patrol — September  14,  1975. 

45.  Guy,   Samuel    M. — PD   Atlanta,    Geor- 
gia— January  7,  1975. 

46.  Halloran,     Richard     F. — PD     Boston, 
Massachusetts — November  6,   1975. 

47.  Hallum,  Alvln  D. — PD  Dallas,  Texas — 
August  21,  1975. 

48.  Haralson,      Willis     R— PD      Cordele, 
Georgia — May  4,  1975. 

49.  Harl,  Gary  D. — PD  Arlington,  Texas — 
July  16, 1975. 

50.  Harris,     Johnny     O. — PD     Muskegon 
Heights,  Michigan— June  24.,  1975. 

51.  HoUls,  Darden — SO  Los  Angeles  County, 
California — January  1,  1975. 

52.  Huskey,     Jerry     D. — PD     Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee — June  14, 1975. 

53.  Hussey,     John     T. — PD     Springdale, 
Arkansas — December  21,   1975. 

54.  Hutchinson,  John  W. — Kentucky  State 
Police — June  4,  1975. 

55.  Hyche,  Richard  M.— PD  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia— October  15,  1975. 

56.  Ivey,   Jerry  R. — PD   Salina,   Kansas — 
June  13, 1975. 

57.  James,    Michael    H- — Colorado    State 
Patrol — December  18,  1975. 

58.  Jaramillo,    Samuel — PD    SpringervUle, 
Arizona — September  25,  1975. 

59.  Jernigan,   Aerl — SO   Atascosa  Coxmty, 
Texas — December  21,  1975. 

60.  Johnson,    Artimus — PD    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — October  20,  1975. 

61.  Jones,  Warren  D. — PD  Sara.sota,  Flor- 
ida—April 5,  1975. 

62.  Jordan,  Steve  W— PD  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina — December  31,  1975. 

63.  Kline,    Donald     R. — PD    Hagerstown, 
Maryland — December  13,  1975. 

64.  Laabs,  Donald  B. — PD  Manitou  Springs, 
Colorado — December  18,  1975. 

65.  Lee,  Maricus  B. — PD  Phenix  City,  Ala- 
bama— May  31,  1975. 

66.  Leusch,  Vincent  L. — ^PD  Los  Angeles, 
California — September  12,  1975. 

67.  Lewis  Franke  N. — PD  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia— December  13,  1975. 

68.  LUly,    David    L.— PD    Beckley,    West 
Virginia- May  12,  1975. 

69.  Llndblom,     Steven     D. — SO     Madera 
County,   California — August    16,    1975. 


70.  Loftln,    William    J. — PD    Cincinnati, 
Ohio — August  26, 1975. 

71.  LonchladiB,    James — PD    Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts — March  6.  1976. 

72.  Lot^jer,  Rufus  F.,  m — SO  Greenville 
County,  South  Carolina — ^February  1,  1975. 

73.  Lopez,  PhUip  N. — BIA,  Towaoc,  Colo- 
rado—April 1,  1975. 

74.  Magar,  J.  C. — Oklahoma  Highway  Pa- 
trol— June  29,  1975. 

75.  Mailloux,   Henry   P. — PD   Fort   Worth, 
Texas — November  29,  1975. 

76.  Maldonado,  Sixto,  Jr. — PD  Firebaugh, 
California — August  19,  1975. 

77.  Maynard,     Frank     T. — PD     Dyersburg, 
Tennessee — July  25,  1975. 

78.  McConnon,     Michael — PD    New     York 
City,  New  York — January  3,  1975. 

79.  McConagh,  WUliam  V. — New  York  State 
Police — December  14,  1975. 

80.  McGaughey,     George     W. — PD    Mont- 
gomery, Alabama — March  15,  1975. 

81.  Mestdagh,  Russell  D. — PD  Kansas  City, 
Missouri — January  2,  1975. 

82.  Middleton,     Harvey     L. — SO     Berkeley 
County,  South  Carolina — May  11,  1975. 

83.  Mowbray,  Wallace  J. — Maryland  State 
Police — August  9,  1975. 

84.  MuU,  Dan — SO  McMmn  County,  Ten- 
nessee— August  20,  1975. 

85.  Murray,  Edwai'd  W.,  Jr. — PD  Cleveland, 
Ohio— July  2,  1975. 

86.  Obradovich,  Dennis  L. — PD  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — August  17,  1975. 

87.  Olson,  Wayne  W. — PD  Town  of  Sum- 
mit,  Wisconsin — January  26,    1975. 

88.  O'Neal,  AUen  K. — SO  Crawford  County, 
Georgia — Janviary  25,  1975. 

89.  Owens,    Donald    E. — PD    Bloomington, 
Indiana — August  15,  1975. 

90.  Parker,     Ronald     A. — SO     St.      Johns 
County,  Florida — January  12,  1975. 

91.  Pribble,  Frank  M. — SO  San  Bernardino 
County,  California — July  6,  1975. 

92.  Prochaz,      WUliam      A. — PD      Bedford 
Heights,  Ohio — November  10,  1975. 

93.  Reddy,  Frederick — PD  New  York  City, 
New  York — September  16,  1975. 

94.  Renigar,  Jack  C — SO  Forsyth  County, 
North  Carolina — May  30,  1975. 

95.  Richter,   Randal   K. — PD  Montgomery, 
Ohio— May  22,  1975. 

96.  Ridenour,  Timothy  B. — PD  Baltimore, 
Maryland — October  27,  1975. 

97.  Rivera,    Felix    C. — Police    of    Puerto 
Rico — October  23,  1975. 

98.  Roman,  Abraham  F. — Police  of  Puerto 
Blco — September  7,  1975. 

99.  Scala,   John   P. — PD   New   York   City, 
New  York — January  24,  1975. 

100.  Schroth,  Thomas  J  — PD  Exeter,  Cali- 
fornia— October  22,  1975. 

101.  Sebold,  Louis  D.— PD  St.  Louis,  Mls- 
soiu-i — October  5,  1975. 

102.  Sheehan,  William  E. — PD  Westwood, 
Massachixsetts — February  11,  1975. 

103.  Simmons,  William  D. — SO  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois — March  8,  1975. 

104.  Smith,  William  E. — PD  Denver,  Colo- 
rado— Janiiary  23,  1975. 

105.  Sparks,    Robert    G. — PD    Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania — March  25,  1975. 

106.  Starling,  C.  L.^PD  Attalla,  Alabama — 
February  22,  1975. 

107.  Stewart,  Michael  D. — SO  Jacksonville, 
Flordia— AprU  27,  1975. 

108.  Stolz,  Robert — SO  Mobile  County,  Ala- 
bama— November  17,  1975. 

109.  Swafford,  Johnny  A. — SO  Rhea  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee — November  13,  1975. 

110.  Sweeney,  Patrick  E. — DPS  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands— October  27,  1975. 

111.  Tardiff,  Joseph  R.,  Jr. — PD  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana — ^February  28,  1975. 

112.  Treadway,  Roger  L. — SO  Payette  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia — October  8,  1976. 


113.  Trumbette,  Ronald — ^PD  PhUadelphla. 
Pennsylvania — tSxj  28,  1975. 

114.  Turner,  Alfred  R.— OallfomU  High- 
way Patrol — December  4,  1976. 

115.  Vazquez,  Rafael  H. — Police  of  Puerto 
Rico— May  17,  1975. 

116.  Vazquez,  Thomas  V. — Police  of  Puerto 
Rico — July  6,  1975. 

117.  VlUanueva,  Wllmer  P. — Police  of  Puer- 
to Blco— AprU  25,  1975. 

118.  Wallace,  Larry  D. — DEA,  Guam— De- 
cember 19,  1975. 

119.  Walters,  Clyde  A.— PD  Elko,  Nevada- 
February  17,  1975. 

120.  Watts,  James — PD  Detroit,  Michigan — 
March  IS,  1975  (occurred  In  1974) . 

121.  White,   Thomas   E.— PD   Wolfe   City, 
Texas — July  8,  1975. 

122.  Williams,    Anthony    W— PD    Tampa, 
Florida— November  3,  1975. 

123.  WUliams,  Bobby  L.— PD  Adrian,  Mich- 
igan— June  30.  1975. 

124.  Wingo,  Cled  N.— PD  Atlanta,  Georgia — 
July  23.  1975. 

125.  Wurst.    WUliam    C. — PD    Hainesport, 
New  Jersey — March  28,   1975. 

126.  Yost,  Gary — PD  Akron,  Ohio — August 
23.  1975. 

127.  Young,  James  D. — Georgia  State  Po- 
lice—May 4,  1975. 


HOME  SERVICES  AND  CATASTROPH- 
IC INSURANCE  FOR  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser  >  is 
recognized  for  15  mintues. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Older  Americans  Home 
Sex-vices  and  Catastrophic  Insurance  Act. 

This  act  accomplishes  four  important 
objectives  in  improving  health  care  in  the 
United  States. 

First.  It  provides  Federal  funding  to 
States  which  elect  to  create  a  program  of 
services  to  the  elderly  designed  to  keep 
them  in  their  homes  as  long  as  they  wish 
and  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  stay. 

Second.  It  creates  a  new  "deliveiT" 
system  for  health  care,  by  establishing 
community  based  care  centers  which 
would  be  the  point  of  coordinating  and 
monitoring  the  services  needed  by  each 
elderly  person. 

Third.  When  home  care  is  no  longer 
possible,  it  provides  full  funding  for  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  without  any 
means  test,  thus  removing  one  of  tlie 
principal  causes  of  older  persons  going 
onto  the  welfare  rolls  in  order  to  qualify 
for  public  help  to  meet  long-term  nurs- 
ing home  costs.  This  funding  for  long- 
term  nursing  home  care  would  begm  2 
years  after  the  home  care  provisions  take 
effect. 

Fourth.  It  Incorporates  an  improved 
and  simplified  version  of  President  Fords 
proposed  catastrophic  coverage  for  the 
elderly,  but  without  any  reduction  in 
benefits  to  the  elderly  under  existing 
medicare  coverage. 

The  problems  of  the  elderly  are  not  be- 
ing adequately  met  by  the  ejdsting  medi- 
care program.  It  fails  to  meet  the  need 
of  many  elderly  people  for  long-term 
care.  It  is  in  everyone's  interest  to  en- 
able the  elderly  to  stay  in  their  homes 
as  long  as  possible. 
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Medical  care  is  just  on !  component  of 
complete  healtti  care.  Fbi  the  veil-being 
of  older  persons,  we  mui  t  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  dally  stress  ind  fears  asso- 
ciated with  disabling  or  c  atastrophic  ill- 
ness, insufficient  health  c  are,  costly,  de- 
humanized institutional  c  Eire,  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  lack  of  trai  isportation  and 
homemaker  services.  Old  bt  age  can  be- 
come a  struggle  for  surv:  vaL  A  compre- 
hensive, well-ooordina ted 'system  of  serv- 
ices on  a  community  leveli  and  protection 
against  catastrophic  illneis  are  needed  to 
help  reduce  the  stresses  pf  old  age. 

The  legislation  I  am  offereing  aims  to 
provide  all  persons  who  v  hich  to  stay  in 
their  own  homes  with  adequate  home 
health  and  homemaker  c  are. 

Beneficiaries  would  nc  t  be  burdened 
with  additional  premium  5.  The  services 
would  be  financed  throug  i  general  reve- 
nues, and  proTided  imder  the  direction 
of  commimity-based  horie  care  centers 
run  by  the  elderly  and  tiisabled  them- 
selves. Each  community  center  would 
serve  as  a  central  point  '  vhere  informa- 
tion on  services  is  availat  le  to  the  elder- 
ly and  disabled  of  the  coi  nmunity. 

VOLXrUTABT  STATE  PAH'  ICIPATION 

Participation  by  the  States  would  be 
voluntary.  States  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  to  cover  7(  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Each  participating 
State  would  contribute  21  percent  of  the 
cost.  Each  State  would  (establish  a  new 
State  agency,  or  designiite  an  existmg 
agency,  to  administer  ths  program.  The 
State  agency,  in  turn,  wo  old  establish  or 
designate  community  am  regional  home 
care  agencies  through(  ut  the  State. 
States  would  have  the  option  to  utilize 
existing  structures,  such  as  multicounty 
health  services  boards,  to  operate  the 
program  or  establish  new  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

COMMtJNTTT  HOME  SES  VICE  BOARDS 

Each  commimity  hone  care  center 
would  be  nm  by  a  board  With  a  majority 
representation  of  older  aid  disabled  per- 
sons. The  centers  woulfl  evaluate  and 
certify  the  home  care  ngeds  of  the  com- 
munity and  contract  wit^  public  or  non- 
profit providers  to  deliver  needed  serv- 
ices. At  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
"for  profit"  services  coul  1  be  authorized. 

ETALX7ATIOI  r 

Sach  commxmlty  board  would  be 
charged  with  continuin  i  evaluation  of 
the  delivery  system.  If  ad  iitional  services 
are  needed,  the  commui  ity  board  could 
apply  to  the  State  agercy  for  a  grant. 
Each  board  would  be  required  to  make 


an  annual  accounting  to 


cy,  and  the  State  agenqy  woiild  submit 

Department  of 


an  annual  report  to  the 
Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare. 

SEB  VICES 

Lcoig-term  care  seifvices 
through  the  commuxiit^ 
elude  laome  health  care. 
servlziK  of  meals,  nntrtelooal  aervloes. 
homemaker  jerrices-HPC  caooal  care  and 
household    tasks,    essefitlal    shopping. 


the  State  agen- 


provided 
center  will  In- 
t>reparation  and 


simple  household  repairs — transporta- 
tion, rehabilitation  services — physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy — and  other 
services  reasonably  necessary  for  main- 
tenance outside  of  an  institution. 

OTHEB    CARE 

Day  care,  foster  home  care,  and  com- 
munity mental  health  center  outpatient 
services  would  be  provided. 

Long-term  institutional  care  would 
also  be  an  eligible  service  under  this  act. 
However,  funding  for  institutional  care 
would  not  be  provide  until  2  years  after 
the  State  home  services  plan  is  approved. 
The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  assure 
a  system  of  home  services  is  in  place  be- 
fore beginning  the  funding  for  institu- 
tional care. 

CATASTBOPHIC    BENEFITS 

Title  II  of  my  proposal  would  provide 
catastrophic  illness  coverage  for  every 
person  under  medicare  without  an  in- 
crease in  premiums,  deductibles  or  co- 
insurance. 

ThiS  provision  would  take  off  all  dura- 
tional limits  on  hospital  services  under 
medicare  without  changing  the  present 
system  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance. 
But  places  a  ceiling  of  $500  on  deducti- 
bles and  coinsurance  for  each  hospital 
stay  and  a  ceiling  of  $250  on  deductibles 
for  doctor  bills. 

NEEO 

A  number  of  studies  substantiate  the 
need  for  alternatives  to  institutional 
care. 

An  HEW  study  estimates  that  between 

14  and  24  percent  of  the  country's  1.1 
million  nursing  home  patients  are  un- 
necessarily maintained  in  institutions 
because  of  a  lack  of  alternative  care.  A 
recent  paper  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
igan  School  of  Pubhc  Health  places  the 
number  at  35  percent.  Other  reports  in- 
dicate the  figure  may  be  as  high  as  40 
percent. 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens estimates  that  1  out  of  6  older 
Americans  who  are  not  in  institutions 
are  in  need  of  direct  health  and  social 
services  if  they  are  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  and  communities. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Health  Agencies  estimates  that  home 
health  agencies  are  serving  less  than 

15  percent  of  the  projected  national  need. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Select 

Committee  on  Aging  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  54  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's counties  have  no  medicare-certi- 
fied home  health  agencies. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

More  than  humanitarian  motives  are 
involved.  Home  care  is  cheaper  than  in- 
stitutionalizing the  elderly. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that 
home  care  saves  the  taxpayers  money.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  providing  home 
health  care  to  persons  needlessly  insti- 
tutionalized woiUd  reduce  costs  by  as 
much  as  $700  million  nationwide.  It  is 
calculated  that  h<xne  care  is  ZVz  times 
less  expensive  per  patient  than  hospital 
care  and  4  to  5  times  less  than  niirslng 
home  care. 

In  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Minneap- 


olis, dramatic  savings  to  taxpayers  are 
being  achieved  by  the  Minneapolis  Age 
and  Opportunity  Center,  an  Innovative 
nonprofit  organization  initiated  in  1973 
by  its  executive  director,  Mrs.  Daphne 
Krause. 

In  the  case  of  one  elderly  person,  tax- 
payers were  saved  $8,051  over  a  3 -year 
period  and  continue  to  save  $223  per 
month.  A  nimiber  of  other  case  studies 
presented  to  Senate  and  House  subcom- 
mittees conclusively  supports  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  home  care. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  I  propose 
could  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  every  commimity. 

One  of  the  most  humane  gestures  we 
could  make  as  a  Congress  would  be  to 
provide  these  ser\ices  without  restriction 
or  limitation. 


STATUS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
RICE  EXPORT  PROGRAM  AS  OP 
APRIL  30,  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  making  a  regular 
report  on  the  progress  the  administra- 
tion is  making  toward  reaching  the  ob- 
jective it  established  last  year  for  rice 
exports  under  the  Public  Law  480,  food- 
for-peace  program.  Today  I  would  like 
to  make  my  fourth  report  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  program  since  my  last  report,  though 
there  is  considerable  distance  to  go  to- 
v;ard  the  objective  of  seUing  850,000 
metric  tons  and  getting  it  shipped  in  this 
current  marketing  year. 

As  the  chart  below  indicates,  agree- 
ments have  been  signed  with  Guinea, 
Indonesia,  and  Syria  for  a  total  of  160,000 
tons  of  rice.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
purchase  authorizations  and  Invitations 
for  bids  on  these  sales  should  be  issued 
in  tlie  near  future. 

The  United  States  has  been  negotiat- 
ing a  rice  sale  agreement  with  India 
since  March  22.  It  is  my  understanding 
tiiat  an  agreement  with  India  for  the 
sale  of  100,000  tons  of  rice  will  probably 
be  signed  early  next  week.  Originally,  the 
objective  was  to  sell  200,000  tons  of  rice 
to  India. 

As  it  appears  that  India  will  take  only 
100.000  tons  of  rice,  U.S.  negotiators  are 
exploring  the  possibihty  of  sales  agree- 
ments with  other  eligible  nations,  in- 
cluding Indonesia. 

The  chart  below  summarizes  the  status 
of  the  Public  Law  480  rice  program  thus 
far  during  this  current  marketing  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  recent  substan- 
tial progress  on  completion  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  rice  prices.  With  the  recent  sale 
to  Zaire,  rice  prices  returned  to  the  level 
reached  by  the  October  sale  to  Bangla- 
desh. 

The  chart  follows:  yr 
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STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  UW  ttO  RICE  PROGKAM 
1975-76  MARKETING  YEAR,  CURRENT  THROUGH  APR.  30,  W76 
fin  ttwusands  of  malric  tons] 
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Ban|ted«h 

South  Korea 

Portunl 

Z^re 

6*. 

iDdia 

lodOMM 

Syria 

TM 

Allocations  approved  by  intencMcy  daf  coaiautlM: 
Date — 

^ 

Amount - [ 

Negotiations  initiated: 

Date Mar.  22,1976 

Amount - '  100 

Agreements  signed: 

Date Mar.  30,1976 Apr.  21,1976 Apr.  19,1976    Apr.  20,1976 

Amount 50 10 lOO  SO 

Purchase  authorUatioas  i»iMd: 

Date _ Apr.  20,19X 

Amount. »52  ...... ........ 

Invititions  for  bids  is 

Date 

Amount 

Programs  completed: 


100 


ao 


Amount 

170 

>U2 

»45 

V 

35i 

Total 

220 

*1M 

«« 

27 

10 

■100 

100 

SO 

'716 

>  These  figures  are  loww  tbaa  In  the  pr«vioiit  charts  bacause  of  India's  apparent  decision  to 
Une  only  100,000  of  the  2n,000  tons  of  rice  which  allocated  to  her. 


I  BoHi  South  Korea  and  Portugal  Mnnally  buy  brown  rka.  These  figures  are  the  milled  equivalent 
o«tb»USOAf«nnula  of  90  percent  extraction  from  brown  rice.  The  lice  industr)  tses  sn  85  percent 
extraction  fonnub. 


REPORT  ON  WHAT  CITIES  ARE  DO- 
ING TO  END  DISCRIMINATION 
BASED  ON  AFFECnONAL  PREF- 
ERENCES 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  p>er- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  its  recent  decision  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  3  has  in  effect  allowed  States 
to  prosecute  and  imprison  consenting 
adults  for  participating  in  homosexual 
acts.  The  decision  of  the  court  affirmed 
without  comment  last  fall's  2-to-l  deci- 
sion by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Federal  Ap- 
peals Court  which  upheld  a  Virginia 
State  law  prohibiting  consensual  sodomy. 
Without  regard  to  their  own  sexual  pref- 
erence, many  people,  both  heterosexual 
and  homosexual,  expressed  horror  and 
outrage  at  this  decision.  Hopefully,  other 
circuits  will  not  agree  with  the  fourth 
circuit  in  future  cases  testing  the  same 
issue,  and  the  Supreme  Com-t  will  con- 
front the  issue  directly  in  a  future  case. 

Our  colleagues  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
recent   American   Psychiatric   Associa- 
tion's resolution  which  was  adopted  on 
December  15,  1973,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Resolittion  op  the  American  Pstchiatric 
Association 

Whereas  homosexuality  per  se  implies  no 
impairment  in  Judgment,  stability,  reliabil- 
ity, or  general  social  or  vocational  capabili- 
ties: 

Tlierefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  deplores  all  public 
and  private  discrimination  against  homosex- 
uals in  such  areas  as  employment,  housing, 
public  accommodation,  and  licensing  and  de- 
clares that  no  burden  of  proof  of  such  judg- 
ment, capacity,  or  reliability  shall  be  placed 
upon  homosexuals  greater  than  that  imposed 
on  any  other  persons; 

Further,  the  American  Psycliiatric  Associ- 
ation supports  and  urges  the  enactment  of 
civU  rightfe  legislation  at  the  local,  state  and 
federal  level  that  would  offer  homosexual 
citizens  the  same  protections  now  guaran- 
teed to  others  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
color,  etc.; 
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Further,  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion supports  and  urges  the  repeal  of  all 
discriminatory  legislation  singling  out  homo- 
sexual acts  by  consenting  adults  In  private. 

It  is  outrageous  that  individuals  should 
be  subject  to  discrimination  based  on 
their  affectional  preferences  and  de- 
prived of  equal  rights  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment, housing,  pubhc  accommoda- 
tions, and  other  Federal  programs.  There 
is  legislation  now  pending  in  the  House, 
HJl.  166,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
which  would  prohibit  such  discrimina- 
tion. That  legislation  is  cosponsored  by: 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  John  L.  Bveton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Dbllttms,  Mr.  FAxmTROT, 
Ml".  Fraser,  Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtz- 
bian.  Mr.  KocH,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  RiCHuoND,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Ms.  SCHROE0ER.  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

Recently,  I  thought  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  ascertain  from  those  localities 
which  have  already  enacted  legislation 
such  as  we  propose,  what  their  experi- 
ence has  been  as  a  result  of  having  been 
the  leaders  in  this  field.  With  the  thought 
it  would  be  of  assistance  in  helping  to  re- 
solve questions  that  our  colleagues  may 
have  and  help  persuade  them  to  become 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  166, 1  am  setting  forth 
the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  a 
number  of  mayors  of  various  cities  along 
with  some  additional  material  provided 
by  the  mayors  which  I  tliought  particu- 
larly pertinent. 

Tlie  correspondence  follows  in  alpha- 
betical order: 

U.S.  House  of  Repbesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  22,  1976. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor:  I  am  interested  In  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  experi- 
ence of  your  city  since  Its  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  prohibits  discrimination 
against  individuals  because  of  their  affec- 
tional and  sexual  preference.  In  the  areas  of 
employment,  housing,  and  public  accomoda- 
tions. I  am  a  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  do  that  on  a  federal  level,  to  wit  H.R. 
168,  and  I  wovtld  like  to  share  your  com- 


ments with  my  coUeagues  so  as  to  remove 
unfounded  and  prejudiced  opinions  which 
some  of  them  have  on  this  subject.  What- 
ever opinion  you  may  have  on  this  matter 
and  whatever  facts  you  can  provide  bearing 
on  the  subject  would  be  most  helpful. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Mayor  of  every  city 
which  has  enacted  legislation  on  this  subject. 
It  Is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  place  the  various 
responses  I  receive  In  the  Conckessional 
Record  on  April  12th  and  so  I  would  appre- 
ciate having  your  response  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 

Edvv'aro  I.  Koch. 

[Letter  from  Human  Rights  Department,  De- 
troit, Mltih.,  Ccdeman  A.  Toung.  Mayor, 
Apr.  21,  1976] 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congress  of  the  United  Stater, 
House  of  Representatiies. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Coitgressman  Koch:  Mayor  Coleman 
Young  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
March  22,  1976,  regarding  our  experience 
relative  to  discriminatory  actions  in  housing, 
employment  and  public  accommodations 
against  persons  because  of  their  sexual  ori- 
entation, since  the  adoption  by  referendum 
of  our  new  City  Charter  in  1974. 

The  new  City  Charter  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit mandated  the  Human  Rights  Depart- 
ment to  secure  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law  for  each  person  and  to  insure  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  persons.  "No  person 
shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  civil  or 
political  rights  or  be  discriminated  against  in 
the  exercise  thereof  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  age,  handicap,  sex.  or 
sexual  orientation." 

In  fulflUing  this  responsibility  Mayor 
Young  Issued  a  proclamation  designating 
June  21-29,   1975,  as  Gay  Pride   Week. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Human  Rights  De- 
partment are  firmly  committed  to  identify- 
ing and  assisting  groups  struggling  to  gain 
their  rights  and  orgjuiizing  for  self  determi- 
nation. 

We  are  unable  at  this  time  to  present 
documented  cases  of  discrimination  against 
persons  because  of  sexual  or  affectional  ori- 
entation because  we  are  still  awaiting  pas- 
sage, by  the  City  CouncU,  of  an  enabling 
ordinance  which  will  authcrize  the  Human 
Rights  Department  to  take  action, 
la  anticipation  cl  enab'iug  legislation,  we 
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have   put    together,    thibugh 
sonal  interviews,  and  th  t 
on  sexual  orientation  'nlbich 

We  hope   that   this 
assistance   to  you   In  y^ur 
H.R.  166. 

If  we  can  be  cf  furtller 

do  not  hesitate  to  cout4ct  u: 

Sincerely  yours 

AgjAes 


research,   per- 
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nuterial   will    be   of 

deliberations  on 

acsistance  please 

us. 


.  H.  Brtant, 
Director,  Human  l^ights  Department. 

Office  of  Coui^ty  Executive, 

April  12, 1976. 
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Ho,:,  Edward  I.  KocH, 
VS.  House  of  Represen 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.u  Mr.  Koch:  I  hav< 
of  March  22nd  requestlni ; 
experience  of  this 
actment   of  legislation 
public  policy  in  the 
Howard    County's 
November    10,    1975, 
January  9,  1976,  The 
implemented  and 
nificant  experience  on 
new  law  at  this  time,  I 
Eome     background 
which  you  may  And 

The  first  human  right  i 
by  the  County  Council 
established  a  Human 
This  Commission  was 
present  Human  Rights 
authorized    through 
April,  1969,  the  result  of 
Interest. 

The  Commission  fron 
cemed  itself  with 
positive    social    policies 
about  the  elimination 
areas  of  housing, 
education,  law 
relations.  Task  force 
to  center  in  on  these 
force  was  established  t< 
appropriate  county 
tions  in  order  to  achieve 
nation    of    discriminat 
areas. 

Legislation  which  has 
in  the  enactment  of 
Rights "  bill  resulted 
forts  of  the  Human   Re  [ 
and  from  the  process  ol 
Introduced  by  our 
course  of  the  year  1975 
Introduced  were  defeateil 
versions,  the  present  bill 
co-sponsored  by  me  and 
members.  Much  public 
deace   through   the  ma 
with  both  advocates 
bill. 

As  I  Indicated  in  the 
legislation  has  so  recently 
offer  no  data  that  could 
for  your  present  purposes, 
copy  of  the  bill  for  your 
that  the  bit  of  historica 
proceeded  the  enactment 
will    be   of   .some    beneqt 
endeavors. 

Sincerely. 

Edw 
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ILctteF  from  Jeffrey  M 
Austin,  Tex 


M4r 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Repre.=;entatiici , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concress:.lan  :  I 
terest  in  Austin's  ordin; 
crimination.  I  have 
Equal  Employment  Oppcfc- 
ordinance  passed  last  fal 
nance  that  was  passed  1 
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its  inception  con- 

and  formulating 

that    would    bring 

discrimination  in 

equality  In 

and  community 

were  fonned 

c  areas.  Each  task 
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and  organiza- 
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in    the   specified 


ilow  been  culminated 

present  "Human 

from  the  early  ef- 

ations  Commission 

several  bills  being 

legislative  body  over  the 

The  first  two  bills 

From  those  early 

ivas  drafted  and  was 

by  the  five  Council 

nterest  was  in  evi- 

y   public    hearings, 

opponents  to  the 
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become  law  I  can 

Oe  passed  on  to  you 

.  I  am  enclosing  a 

information.  I  trust 
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of  our  legislation 
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L.  Cochran, 
Vounty  Executive. 


Friedman,  M,"yor, 
31,  19761 


enc  osed 


appreciate  your  lu- 
nces  regarding  dis- 
a  copy  of  ovir 
tunity  CommLssion 
.  as  well  as  an  ordl- 
st  ITnirsday.  March 


25,   prohibiting  discrimination  in  places  of 
public  acconunodation. 

We  in  Austin  are  very  proud  of  both  pieces 
of  legislation  since  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
represent  a  tremendous  stride  forward  In 
legislative  change  and  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  EEOC  Ordinance,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  such  legislation  that  includes  dis- 
crimination on  the  ba.sis  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. In  addition,  we  have  recently  received 
a  grant  from  the  federal  government  to  es- 
tablish the  EEOC  to  hear  complaints  and  to 
process  cases  here  in  Austin. 

The  Public  Accommodations  Ordinance 
has  the  same  clause  regarding  sex  orienta- 
tion, as  well  as  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  age  or  physical  handicap:  and 
the  definitions,  I  believe,  are  very  carefully 
delineated. 

As  you  can  see,  I  believe  that  both  ordi- 
nances are  well  drafted  and  with  as  much 
enforcement  power  as  the  City  of  Austin  can 
put  behind  them.  I  would  hope  that  any  leg- 
islation on  the  Federal  level  would  also 
have  broad  enforcement  power  and  include 
the  physical  handicap  and  the  sex  orienta- 
tion provisions. 

I  wish  you  success  in  passage  of  your  bill. 
I  hope  I  have  provided  all  of  the  information 
you  need.  If  however,  I  can  be  of  additional 
assistance,  please  don't  hestitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Jeffrey  M.  Friedman, 
Mayor. 

[Letter  Fiom  the  City  of  Portland,  Dreg.,  Neil 

Goldschmldt,  Mayor,  Apr.  20,  1976] 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  I'm  sorry  for 
the  delay  in  responding  to  your  March  22, 
1976,  correspondence  In  which  you  requested 
information  regarding  the  City  of  Portland's 
experiences  enacting  Its  resolution  barring 
discrimination  in  employment  based  vipon 
sexual  preference. 

The  City  of  Portland  passed  on  December 
18,  1974,  a  resolution  (a  copy  of  which  is 
attached)  promoting  a  policy  of  non-dis- 
crlmlnatlon  In  City  employment  relative  to 
personal  sexual  preference  of  any  Individual. 
Since  the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  individuals,  some  of 
whom  have  been  long-time  City  employees, 
and  others  who  were  applicants  for  City  em- 
ployment, have  contacted  the  City's  Affirma- 
tive Action  Officer  for  counseling  and  advice 
relative  to  their  rights  based  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Likewise  supervisoi-y  personnel  have 
also  sought  clarification  and  interpretation 
of  the  resolution  as  it  applies  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

Overall,  it  is  my  opinion  that  since  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  the  City  has  not 
e.xperienced  any  negative  impacts  on  its  per- 
.sonnel  operation  in  either  recruiting,  em- 
ployment or  general  emploj-ee  relations. 

The  City  of  Portland's  AfTirmative  Action 
Officer  presently  is  serving  on  a  special  task 
force  establLshed  by  Governor  Straub,  which 
hf.s  been  delegated  the  responsibility  to 
recommend  legislation  for  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon which  would  protect  the  rights  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  areas  of  employment,  housing 
and  public  accommodations. 

Since  the  City's  resolution  only  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment,  you  mlglit  be 
interested  in  contacting  Governor  Straub's 
office  to  find  out  what  progress  has  been  made 
to  date  In  developing  this  comprehensive 
legislation. 

I  hope  this  information  proves  useful  to 
you   as  supportive  documentation  f^r   your 
federal  legislation  in  this  ai'ea. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  Goldschmiot. 


Board  of  Hennepiit 
Coxnm  Commissioners, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  5,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  22  concerning  proposed 
federal  legislation  (HJl.  166)  which  would 
prohibit  discrimination  against  individuals 
because  of  their  sexual  or  affectional  pref- 
erence. 

Hennepin  County  has  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion against  such  discrimination.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  person's  sexual  or  afi^ectional 
preference  has  any  bearing  on  his/her  abil- 
ity to  perform  on  the  Job.  I  have  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  Coiinty's  official  affirmative  ac- 
tion policy  which  identifies  those  persons 
who  shall  be  protected  against  discrimina- 
tion In  all  areas  relating  to  employment  in 
Hennepin  County. 

Tl-.e  County  has  established  an  eight-per- 
son Affirmative  Action  Progi-ams  Department 
whose  objectives  Is  to  ensure  aggressive  im- 
plementation of  this  policy  at  all  levels.  The 
department's  activities  include  investigation 
of  all  formal  and  informal  complaints  of  al- 
leged discrimination  filed  by  Hennepin 
Coiuity  employees  and  applicants.  Since  the 
County's  policy  was  amended  to  Include  sex- 
ual/affectional  preference,  three  such  charges 
were  filed  by  gay  persons.  Knowing  that 
there  are  gay  persons  working  for  Hennepin 
County  at  all  levels,  coupled  with  the  small 
number  of  complaints  we've  received,  re- 
affirms our  position  that  sexual  preference 
Is  not  related  to  Job  performance. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  and  offer  our  sup- 
port in  your  attempts  to  secure  protection 
for  gay  persons  at  the  federal  level.  Equal 
employment  opportunity  will  only  become 
reality  when  selection  of  employees  is  based 
on  job-related  performance  criteria  and  not 
on  abstract,  unfounded  fears  based  on  race, 
sex,  disabilities,  sexual/affectional  preference, 
etc. 


Good  luck! 
Sincerely, 


Richard  O.  Hanson, 

Chairman. 


(Letter  from  the  City  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 

Janet  Gray  Hayes,  Mayor,  Mar.  30.  1976) 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  in 
which  you  expressed  an  Interest  in  the  City 
of  San  Jose's  policy  concerning  non-dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  pref- 
erences. 

This  policy  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  City  Council  by  representatives  from 
the  local  homosexual  community  who  were 
concerned  about  employment  discrimination 
based  on  their  sexual  preferences.  The  issue 
was  referred  to  the  City's  Affirmative  Action 
Advisory  Committee,  which  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  attached  non-di.scrim- 
ination  policy.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
policy,  and  based  on  the  presentations  made 
before  the  Affirmative  Action  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, It  has  been  o\ir  experience  that  the 
primary  concern  of  the  homosexual  commu- 
nity Is  that  they  not  be  denied  access  to 
employment  based  on  sexual  preferences. 
They  have  not  requested  categorization  as  a 
protected  group  under  our  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Plan  and  have  not  Indicated  a  concern 
with  under-representation  in  the  work  force. 
To  dare,  we  have  had  no  complaints  of  dls- 
cri.-^iir.stion  under  the  new  policy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

jAVEf  Gray  Hayes, 

Mayor. 


April  SOy  1976 
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Village  of  Alfred, 
Aljnei.  N.r..  March  25, 1976. 
Congressman  Edw&kb  I.  Koch, 
1126  Longworth  Building, 
WasMnffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  making  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  rlgbts 
of  homosexuals.  In  May  1974  the  Alfred  Vil- 
lage Board  voted  on  an  amendment  to  an 
existing  hiunan  rights  law  which  protected 
individuals  from  discrimination  because  of 
their  sexual  orientation. 

At  the  time  people  were  upset  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  major  Issue — 
protection  of  Individual  rights.  We  did  not 
act  to  make  homosexuality  legal  nor  did  we 
condone  homosexuality.  What  we  emphati- 
cally said  was  that  discrimination  against 
any  person  on  the  grounds  of  personal  sex- 
ual Inclination  is  wrong  and  we  would  not 
condone  It. 

Arguments  were  raised  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Bible  does  not  condone  homosexual- 
ity. However,  govemments  are  secular  and 
the  Bible  cannot  be  the  sole  basis  of  civil 
authority.  Fears  were  expressed  that  Alfred 
would  become  the  gay  capital  of  the  world. 
Needless  to  say  this  has  not  occurred.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  gays  in  the  community 
has  decreased  In  the  past  two  years.  To  put 
it  clearly  and  fortbrlghtly,  the  quality  ot 
life  m  Alfred  has  not  deteriorated  because 
of  the  action  of  the  Village  Board.  I  think 
that  the  opposite  has  occurred.  Because  the 
Village  Board  acted  before  we  had  discrimi- 
nation against  luunosexusda  the  tone  of  the 
people  has  changed.  There  Is  a  wlUingneos 
to  understand  and  to  discuas  the  Issues  with- 
out sneering  or  snide  comments.  The  quality 
of  discussion  has  Increased.  And  this  does 
not  mean  that  hmnosezuallty  Is  an  accepted 
lifestyle,  but  It  Is  understood  and  dealt 
with  rationally.  And  thla  Is  the  function  of 
government — to  act  before  crisis  situations 
arise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  can  act 
without  peripheral  Issues  Inteiferlng. 
Sincerely, 

Oary  S.  Horowitz, 

Mayor. 

Cut  or  Cupertino, 
Cupertino.  Calif.,  April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  Edwaxs  I.  Koch, 

Congressman.  Itth  District,  New  York.  1129 
Longworth  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Please  excuse 
the  delay  In  not  replying  to  your  letter  of 
March  22,  1976,  concerning  our  city's  posi- 
tion regarding  dlscrlmliiatlon  on  account  of 
sexual  preference.  My  term  as  Mayor  expired 
March  9th,  and  as  a  result,  there  was  a  mix- 
up  in  my  getting  your  letter. 

Reganllng  the  subject  matter,  approxi- 
mately two  years  ago  our  city  was  considering 
a  staff  proposal  on  afflnnatlve  action.  In  that 
regard,  there  was  a  citizen  In  our  community 
who  requested  from  the  Council  that  we 
amend  our  policy  so  that  sexual  orientation 
or  preference  was  Included  among  the  areas 
in  which  we  agreed  not  to  discriminate  In 
hiring  for  city  employees.  This  request  was 
presented  to  the  CouncU  and  accepted  with 
very  little  debate.  Our  Personnel  Director 
stated  that  as  a  practical  matter  we  did  not 
engage  in  any  such  discrimination,  and  we  on 
the  Coimcil  felt  that  such  a  prohibition  In 
the  affirmative  action  policy  was  appropriate. 
This  was  not  an  overall  communiy  prohibi- 
tion, however,  and  since  the  Inclusion  of 
this  in  our  affirmative  action  policy,  we  have 
had  no  complaints  of  violation. 

The  inclusion  of  this  statement  In  the  pol- 
icy received  very  Utle,  If  any,  publicity,  and 
we  have  had  no  community  objections  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 


I  hope  this  Information  Is  what  you  had 
in  mind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  X.  Jacksoit, 

City  CoumMman. 

City  of  Mountain  View, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  April  6, 1976. 
Hon,  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Mayor  Moss 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  March 
22,  1976  concerning  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation prohibiting  discrimination  against 
Individuals  becavise  of  sexual  preference. 

Please  find  attached  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  City  Council  and  the  resulting  resolu- 
tion on  this  matter.  The  report  was  adopted 
by  our  City  Council  on  March  21,  1975  and 
not  only  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  preference  for  employment 
with  the  City  of  Mountain  View,  but  also 
prohibits  such  discrimination  by  contractors 
or  suppliers  of  the  City  of  Mountain  View. 
Though  the  City  does  not  have  a  specific 
official  policy  concerning  discrimination  In 
hotislng  and  public  accommodations,  the  City 
has  strongly  supported  the  housing  rights 
of  the  Individual  and  our  policies  on  em- 
ployment are  reflective  of  the  Council  posi- 
tion. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  or  write  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Bau>h  L.  Jabcx. 
Assistant  City  Manager. 

[Letter  from  the  Cttf  of  Saint  Paul,  lOnii., 
Lawrence  D.  CWhen.  Mayor,  April  30,  1978] 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Kocr, 
House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washirigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Tour  letter 
dated  April  14,  1976,  addressed  to  Mayer 
Lawrence  D.  Cc^en  regarding  our  affectional 
or  sexual  preference  ordinance  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  response. 

Attached  hereto  please  find  copy  of  Ordi- 
nance No.  15653  amending  Chapter  74  of 
the  St.  Paul  LeglslatiTe  Code  pertaining  to 
the  Department  of  Human  Rights,  to  Include 
pKtblbitlon  against  discrimination  because 
of  affectional  or  sexual  preference. 

If  there  Is  any  otlier  way  that  I  may  be 
able  to  assist  you,  please  advise  me  accord- 
ingly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  Lewis, 

Director. 

City  of  Saint  Paul:  Obdinamcx 

An  ordinance  amending  Chapter  74  of  the 
Saint  Paul  Legislative  Code,  pertaining  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Rights,  to  Indude  pro- 
hibition against  discrimination  because  of 
affectional  or  sexual  preference. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Saint  Paul  does 
ordain : 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  74  of  the  Saint 
Paul  Legislative  Code  be  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  amended  In  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

That  Section  74.01  is  deleted  therefrom  in 
its  entirety  and  the  following  substituted  in 
lieu  and  In  place  thereof: 

74.01 — Declaration  of  Policy.  The  Council 
finds  that  discrimination  In  employment,  ed- 
ucation, housing,  public  accommodations, 
and  public  services  based  on  race,  creed,  sex, 
color,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  or  affec- 
tional or  sexual  preference  adversely  affects 
the  health,  welfare,  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community.  Persons  subject  to  such  discrim- 
ination suffer  depressed  living  conditions, 
poverty,  and  lack  of  hope.  Injuring  the  public 
welfare,  placing  a  burden  upon  the  public 
treasury  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  thus 
produced,  and  creating  conditions  which  en- 
danger the  public  peace  and  order.  The  pub- 


lic policy  of  Saint  Paul  Is  delared  to  be  to 
foster  equal  opportimlty  for  all  to  obtain 
employment,  education,  housing,  public  ac- 
commodations, and  public  services  without 
regard  to  their  race,  creed,  sex,  color,  national 
origin  or  ancestry,  or  affectional  or  sexual 
preference  and  strictly  in  accord  with  their 
indlvldvial  merits  as  hxunan  beings. 

Crrr  of  Bloomincton, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  April  15, 1976. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kocr:  The  City  of 
Bloomington  last  year  passed  Amendments 
to  ovir  Human  Rights  Ordinance  prohlbiliug 
discrimination  as  to  sexual  orientation,  mari- 
tal status  and  age  In  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, housing,  education  and  public  accom- 
modations. I  submitted  the  sexual  preference 
and  marital  status  amendments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  full  civil  rights  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Bloomington  community. 

Previously,  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
Issued  a  finding  of  no  jurisdiction  In  a  case 
involving  alleged  employment  discrimination 
against  a  homosexual  woman. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
case — ^yet  to  be  resolved — has  since  been  filed 
with  our  Commission  in  the  sexual  prefer- 
ence area.  The  male  complainants  In  this  case 
against  the  management  of  a  local  tavern- 
night  club,  allege  sex  discrimination  In  that 
their  dancing  together  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated. Our  Human  Rights  attorney,  Bruce 
Wackowskl,  has  sent  me  a  brief  memo  (an- 
oloaed)  concerning  his  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  note  that  our  Ordinance  does  not 
purport  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  Indiana 
laws  88  to  sodomy  and  similar  offenses,  but  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  status  of  being 
a  homOBerual  Should  not  be  a  matter  of  ar- 
bitrary discrimination  against  civil  rights. 

I  wish  you  every  success  with  your  efforts 
for  dTil  rights  reform  at  the  National  level. 
Enclosed  alao  are  copies  of  the  City  CounrU 
minutes  containing  the  dlsciission  before 
passage  ot  tbe  controversial  Amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  X.  McCloskey, 

Mayor. 

Government  of  the  District  or 

Columbia, 
Washfngton,  D.C,  April  26, 1976. 
Hon.  Sdwais  L.  Kocb, 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  requests  to  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  for  Information  concerning  the 
city's  experience  under  D.C.  Code,  Title  34, 
the  Human  Rights  law  which  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sejcual  preference. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Hiunan  Eights 
has  provided  the  following  Information: 

Since  the  passage  of  Title  34,  November  16, 
1973,  the  Office  of  Himian  Rights  has  received 
17  complaints  alleging  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation.  Of  these  com- 
plaints, eight  have  been  In  the  area  of  pri- 
vate employment,  eight  in  the  area  of  public 
accommodations  and  one  in  tbe  area  of 
housing. 

Of  the  eight  private  employment  com- 
plaints, four  have  been  closed  (two  with  a 
no  probable  cause  finding  and  two  adminis- 
tratively) and  four  are  still  open  (two  are 
in  conciliation  and  two  are  still  under  in- 
vestigation) . 

Of  the  eight  public  accommodations  com- 
plaints, three  have  been  closed  (all  were  con- 
ciliated satisfactorily  with  the  facility 
opened  to  the  public)  and  five  are  still  open 
(two  are  in  conciliation,  one  Is  awaiting  pub- 
lic hearing  and  two  are  still  \inder  Investiga- 
tion ) .  The  one  bousing  coii^>lalnt  was  closed 
with  a  no  probable  cause  finding. 
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I  hope  this  informatloa 
you.  Please  let  me  knoM ' 
tber  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Special  Assist 


City  of  Santa   BfRSAEA,   Calif.. 

April  21.  1973. 
Koch, 


K<CH 


Congressman  Edward 
LongxcoTth  Office  Build^g 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congress  ai  ^j» 
lias  asked  that  I  respdnd 
about  the  City  of  Santa 
prohibiting  dlscrlmlnat  on 
nals  because  of  "afferll<inal 
ence." 

Enclosed  please  find 
No.  8166  adopted  by  th  i 
bara  on  December  30 
ans'vers  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely, 


Attachment. 


Ji  >HN  L.  Scott, 
City  Administrator. 


Resolution 


sro. 


icpres!  ing 


ri; 


(A  resolution  of  the 
Santa  Borbai'a  ex 
discriminatory 
repealing  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  City  of 
that  the  only  valid 
or  personnel  actions  in 
the  needs  of  the  service 
qualiflcatlons  and  mer 
volved;  and 

Whereas,    discrimination 
based  on  race,  creed,  c(Jlor. 
political  aiflliation  or  be' 
orientation,    or    physica 
where  such  are  bona  fldi  i 
acteristics)  is  unlawful, 
not  in  keeping  with  th« 
ophy  that  the  City  of 
be  a  model  employer: 

Whereas,  a  program 
has    been    developed, 
mented  in  furtherance 
employment  opportuniti 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Council  of  the  City  of 
expresses  its  support  of 
tain  and  strengthen  the 
to  non-discrlmlnatory  e 

Adopted  December  30, 


81G6 

Cctincll  of  the  City  of 

support  of  non- 

emplo|ment  practices  and 

los.  7674  and  8113) 

S(  nta  Barbara  believes 

crlt  jria  for  employment 

the  City  service  are 

and  the  job-related 

of  tiie  people  in- 


anl 

of 


ClTV 


Hon.  EDv,•^^D  T.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives 
Waihingtcn,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  The 
to  respond  to  your  Mir 
for  Information  regardli  g 
ence  in  regard  to  leglsla  ion 
discrimination    against 
of  their  aTectlonal  and 

I  am  forwarding  a 
Action  Policy  Statement 
that  no  person  shall  be 
beca'.Tse  of  sexual 
have  any  further  qu 
to  contact  our  office  or 
City    of    Palo    Alto    Pe 
(41';-329  2S94). 
Sincerely, 


cojy 


prefei  ;nce 
lestl  )us 
£  XI! 


A  T 


Cir\-  OF  Pai  o  AiTo 
Policy  St 

It  is  the  policy  of 
that  employment  and  prJ)mot1on 
merit  and  fitness,  and 
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April  30,  1976 


will  be  tiseful  to 
if  I  may  be  of  lur- 


DDiTH  Rogers, 
\nt  for  Legislation. 


Mayor  Shiffman 

to  your  inquiry 

Barbara's  legislation 

against  Individ- 

or  sexual  prefer- 

copy  of  Resolution 

City  of  Santa  Bar- 

975  which  I  believe 


in    employment 

national  origin. 

iefs,  sex,  age.  sexual 

handicap    (except 

occupational  char- 

njust,  wasteful,  and 

established  phllos- 

a  Barbara  should 


Sint 


Affirmative  Action 

designed   and    imple- 

if  the  goal  of  equal 


■esolved  by  the  City 
Barbara,  that  it 
efforts  to  main- 
City's  commitment 
itployment  practices. 
1975. 


Si  nta 
t  lese 


OF  Palo  Alto, 

April  16, 1976. 


.layor  hris  asl:od  me 

h  22,  1976,  request 

our  city's  experl- 

whlcli  prohibits 

Individuals    because 

:v.al  preference. 

of  our  Affirmative 

which  clearly  states 

d  iscrimlnated  against 

.  If  you  should 

please  feel  free 

isie  Ryerson  in  the 

sonrel    Department 


G  lORGE 


.\.  SiPEL, 

City  ^Tanagcr. 


iKMATivE  Action 

NT 

City  of  Palo  Alto 
be  based  on 

1  hat  all  employment 


.\:  EMEI 
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actions  be  free  of  personal  and  political  con- 
siderations, and  In  no  way  be  affected  or 
influenced  by  race,  religion,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  ancestry,  sex,  physical  handi- 
cap, neurological  handicap,  sexual  prefer- 
ence, or  age,  except  where  such  are  bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  equal  opportunity  for 
all  and  to  remedy  the  effects  of  past  prac- 
tices, the  City,  through  a  program  of  Affirma- 
tive Action,  will  take  aggressive  steps  to 
iiicrease  the  utilization  of  ethnic  minorities 
and  women  In  all  Job  categories  and  In  all 
.segments  of  the  work  force  where  deficiencies 
exist.  This  Affirmative  Action  concept  will 
extend  to  all  employment  and  personnel 
practices  in  the  City  organization. 

In  purssuit  of  this  policy,  positive,  realistic 
Affirmative  Action  plans  will  be  developed 
and  implemented  which  will  require  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  all  City  employees. 
To  be  truly  successful.  Affirmative  Action 
must  become  a  way  of  doing  business.  To 
this  end,  the  City  seeks  to  become  a  model 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  within 
the  community. 

George  A.  Sipel, 

City  Manager. 

(Letter  from  the  city  of  Madison,  Wl?:.,  Paul 

R.  Soglin,  mayor.  Mar.  25,  1976] 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  To  be  quite  frank,  very 
little  has  happened  since  the  City  of  Madison 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sexual  preference.  The 
ordinance  preventiufT  such  discrimination 
was  adopted  in  a  relatively  quite  and  con- 
scientious manner.  Since  that  time,  the 
City  has  continued  to  monitor  both  the 
public  and  private  sector  for  patterns  of 
discrimination.  Just  as  we  continue  to  moni- 
tor discrimination  that  may  take  place  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color  or  creed. 

For  those  who  are  leery  of  such  legislation, 
I  must  point  out  that  there  have  been  no 
cataclysmic  upheavals. 

In  other  words,  the  City  of  r.Iadlson  has 
taken  this  matter  in  stride,  as  it  would  any 
other  reform  or  amendment  to  our  City 
ordinances.  If  anything  has  characterized 
the  adoption  of  our  legislation  In  regard  to 
this  matter,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
iineventful. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  R.  Soglin, 

Mayor. 

[Letter  from  the  city  of  Seattle,  Wes  Uhlman, 

rafyor  Apr.  7,  1976 1 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

DE.AR  Mr.  Koch:  Two  Seattle  City  Ordi- 
nances proliibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment or  housing  due  to  a  person's  sexual  or 
affectlonal  preference.  The  Executive  Depart- 
ments  Office  of  Women's  Bights  (OWR)  has 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  these  pro- 
visions of  the  laws. 

Since  October  of  1973,  OWR  has  received 
fifteen  formal  complaints  alleging  bias  in 
employment  or  liousing  due  to  sexual  orien- 
tation. Only  one  complaint  has  been  through 
the  hearing  process.  The  Seattle  Women's 
Rights  Commission  found  in  favor  of  the 
complainant.  This  decision  was  reversed  in 
Seattle  Municipal  Court  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court 
of  Washington. 

Seven  of  the  compla.ints  liave  been  filed 
within  the  past  two  weeks  and  most  cases 
are  still  under  investigation.  Seattle's  Open 
Housing  Ordinance  was  passed  Just  last 
Augifst.  The  first  case  under  this  new  law 


Is  based  on  sexual  orientation.  I  am  forward- 
ing copies  of  the  Seattle  Fair  Employment 
Practices  and  Open  Housing  Ordinances  for 
your  information.  Also  enclosed  is  a  pam- 
phlet which  is  distributed  to  Seattle's  Citi- 
zens to  advertise  the  existence  of  these  laws 
and  to  inform  them  how  and  where  to  file 
a  complaint. 

Discrimination  against  sexual  minorities 
appears  in  two  forms:  overt  prejudice  in 
housing  and  employment  and  the  more  sub- 
tle effects  caused  by  society's  stereotyped 
views  and  attitudes  towards  individuals  not 
in  the  'majority'. 

These  often  Inaccurate  views  have  de- 
prived people  of  human  dignity.  Justice  and 
civil  rights.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  securing 
equal  rights  is  to  guarantee  them  under  the 
law.  Therefore,  I  will  be  interested  in  the 
progress  of  H.R.  166. 
'    Sincerely, 

Wes  Uhlman, 

Mayor. 

Town  of  CHArix  Hill,  N.C, 

April  23.  197G. 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
1136  Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  The  employment  policv  of 
the  Town  of  Chjipel  Hill  Is  as  follows: 
article  iv.  emplovment  policy 
Sec.  14-28  Statement  of  Policy. 
The  Policy  of  the  Town  is  to  foster,  main- 
tain,  and   promote  equal   employment  op- 
portunity.  The  Town  shall  select  employ- 
ees on  the  basis  of  applicant's  qualifications 
for  the  job  and  award  them,  with  respect  to 
compensation  and  opportunity  for  training 
and  advancement.  Including  upgrading  and 
promotion,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  race, 
color,   religion,    national    origin,    affection&l 
preference,  or  marital  status. 

This  Statement  of  Policy  was  adopted 
September  16,  1975.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine  there  have  been  no  difficulties  re- 
lated to  items  specified  in  this  statement  of 
policy  since  its  promulgation. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  C.  Wallace, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

April  19.  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
V.S,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  The  enclosed 
information  regarding  our  experiences  under 
the  local  ordinance  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  because  of  sexual  prefer- 
ence has  been  compiled  by  our  Human  Rights 
Department  as  the  totality  of  its  activities 
since  1972.  It  is  not  a  large  volume  of  data  but 
hopefully  when  added  to  information  re- 
ceived from  other  commtmities,  they  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  meaningful  sample. 
Sliiperely, 

Albert  H.  Wheeler, 

Mayor. 

Memorandum 
To:  Janie^  C.  Slaughter,  Director. 
Prom:    Raymond  E.  Chauncey,  field   repre- 
sentative. 

Re:  Sexual  preference  complaints  filed  with 
the  Ann  Arbor  Human  Rights  Department. 
Date:  April  7,  1976. 

The  City  of  Ann  Arbor  Human  Rights 
Ordinance  pertaining  to  sexual  preference 
was  passed  by  City  Council  on  July  10,  1972, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  against  any 
person  or  persons  based  upon  their  sexual 
preference  in  the  areas  of  bousing,  employ- 
ment and  public  accommodations. 


Apnt  SO,  1976 
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During  the  period  from  March  12,  1973 
through  February  23,  1976  the  Human  Rights 
Department  received  a  total  of  eighteen  sex- 
ual preference  complaints  in  the  following 
areas: 

Public  Accommodations,  12. 

Employment,  4. 

Housing,  2. 

(Letter  from  the  City  of  Berkeley,  Wnrrea 

WIdener,  Mayor,  Mar.  26,  1976] 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  March  22,  1976  regarding  legislation  passed 
by  the  City  of  Berkeley  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  indivldxials  because  of  their 
sexual  preference. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  Resolution  No. 
46,148-N.S.  which  was  adopted  by  our  City 
CouncU  on  October  30,  1973.  As  you  will  note, 
this  resolution  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  by  any  con- 
tractors or  vendors  doing  business  with  the 
City  of  Berkeley.  It  further  provides  that 
wherever  the  term  "sex"  appears  in  the  Per- 
.sonnel  Ordinance  and  the  Personnel  Rules 
and  Regulations,  that  this  phrase  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  "sexual  orientation"  as 
defined  In  the  resolution.  Our  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  also  has  a  similar  prohibition 
against  sexual  orientation  discrimination  in 
City  employment. 

This  legislation  was  adopted  at  the  lu-g- 
Ing  of  the  homosexual  community  here  in 
Berkeley  as  well.  In  urging  this  legislation 
the  groups  representing  the  homosexual 
community  were  concerned  only  with  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation,  as  opposed  to  establishing  sep- 
arate goals  and  timetables  for  the  actual 
employment  of  homosexual  individuals.  Thus 
om-  affirmation  action  plan  does  not  have 
express  goals  for  hiring  members  of  this 
segment  of  the  community.  However  In  our 
employment  practices  there  Is  an  active  ef- 
fort to  Insure  that  homosexual  individuals 
are  not  in  fact  discriminated  against  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  all  posi- 
tions for  which  they  qualify. 

I  trust  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  in  adopting  your  legislation. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  help  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  Widener,  Mayor. 

The  following  study  was  prepared  by 
the  Human  Rights  Department  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  and  sent  with  the  letter 
of  reply  from  that  city: 

Profile  op  Sexual  Orientation 

Homosexuality  Is  generally  accepted  in 
western  society  as  a  pathological  occurrence. 
Even  though  social  and  legal  laws  provide 
pmiishment  against  such  practice  these  laws 
do  not  answer  certain  Inherent  questions, 
such  a-s:  Is  It  a  state  of  mind  or  a  form  of 
beha\ior?  Must  It  be  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious? Is  it  universal  or  Is  It  a  specific  form 
of  pathology?  Is  It  caused  by  familial  dis- 
turbances or  imbalances  or  is  It  a  reflection 
of  broader  sociological  factors. 

There  are  avid  proponents  on  both  sides 
of  each  question,  but  there  is  still  not 
enough  known  to  answer  any  of  the  ques- 
tions with  certainty. 

Little  is  known  also  regarding  the  iden- 
tity and  number  of  homosexuals  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

According  to  the  findUigs  of  Dr.  A.  C. 
Kinsey  and  his  associates  (1948)  in  their 
book  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male 
it  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the  number  of 


persons  who  are  homosexual  or  heterosexual. 
Human  beings  cannot  be  classified  simply 
homo  or  hetero.  The  state  of  sexual  being 
is  on  a  continuum.  A  human  being  may  be 
located  at  different  potnts  on  the  scale  at 
different  periods  of  his  or  her  life.  (See 
charts) 

This  state  is  also  true  of  all  of  natures' 
animals.  Thomas  Szasz,  a  noted  psychiatrist 
stated,  "It  is  fundamental  of  taxonomy  that 
nature  rarely  deals  with  discrete  categories. 
Only  the  hiunan  mind  invents  categories 
and  tries  to  force  facts  into  separate  pigeon- 
holes." 

Since  the  morbidity  rate  cannot  be  clearly 
determined,  we  can  only  estimate  the  num- 
ber and  study  the  distribution  of  various 
degrees  of  heterosexual-homosexual  balance 
in  the  population. 

males 

The  following  figures  (for  white  males) 
are  the  result  of  the  Study  of  Kinsey,  Pome- 
roy,  and  Martin  (1948) .  Today  it  Is  estimated 
that  10%  of  the  male  population  are  exclu- 
sively homosexual  although  there  are  no 
figures  to  confirm  this  belief. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  total  male 
population  has  at  least  some  overt  homo- 
sexual experience  to  the  point  of  orgasm 
between  adolescence  and  old  age.  This  ac- 
cotnits  for  nearly  2  males  out  of  every  5  that 
one  may  meet. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  males  who  remain 
single  imtli  age  35  have  had  overt  homo- 
sexual experience  to  the  point  of  orgasm, 
since  the  onset  of  adolescence. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  males  who  be- 
long to  the  group  that  terminate  their  edu- 
cation In  high  school,  60  percent  who  termi- 
nate at  the  grade  school  level,  and  47  per- 
ment  of  college  le%'el  males,  have  had  homo- 
sexual experience  to  the  point  of  orgasm 
if  they  remain  single  to  the  age  of  35. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  all  males  never  have 
overt  homosexual  experience  to  the  point  of 
orgasm  after  the  onset  of  adolescence. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  males  (approximately) 
have  neither  overt  not  psychic  homosexual 
experience  after  the  onset  of  adolescence. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  males  (approxi- 
mately) react  erotlcally  to  other  males  with- 
out having  overt  homosexual  contacts  after 
the  onset  of  adolescence. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  males  have  at  least 
incidental  homosexual  experience  or  reac- 
tions over  at  least  a  three  year  period  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  55.  This  accounts 
for  one  male  out  of  every  3  in  the  population 
who  is  past  the  early  years  of  adolescence. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  male  population 
lias  more  than  incidental  homosexual  expe- 
rience or  reactions  for  at  least  three  years 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  35.  In  terms  of 
averages,  one  male  out  of  approximately 
every  four  has  had  or  will  have  such  dis- 
tinct and  continued  homosexual  experience. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  males  have  at  least 
as  much  of  the  homosexual  as  the  hetero- 
sexual experience  In  their  histories  for  at 
least  three  years  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
55.  This  is  more  than  one  In  six  of  the  white 
male  population. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  population  has 
more  of  the  homosexual  than  the  hetero- 
sexual experience  for  at  least  three  years 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  55.  This  is  one  In 
eight  of  the  white  male  population. 

Ten  percent  of  the  males  are  more  or  less 
exclusively  homosexual  for  at  least  three 
years  between  the  ages  of  16  and  55.  This  Is 
one  male  in  ten  In  the  white  population. 

Eight  percent  of  the  males  are  exclusively 
homosexual  for  at  least  three  years  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  35.  This  Is  one  male  in 
every  13. 

Pour  percent  of  the  white  males  are  exclu- 


sively   homosexual    throughout    their    lives 
after  the  onset  of  adolescence. 

FEMALES 

In  the  study  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Female  by  Kinsey,  Pomeroy.  Martin,  and  Gib- 
bard  (1953)  It  was  found  that:  between  11 
percent  and  20  percent  of  the  unmarried 
females  and  8  percent  to  10  percent  of  the 
married  females  in  the  sample  were  making  at 
least  incidental  homosexual  respwjnses,  or 
making  incidental  or  more  sepeclfic  homo- 
sexual contacts  In  ea=h  of  the  years  between 
20  and  35  years  of  age.  Among  the  previously 
married  females.  14  percent  to  17  percent 
were  in  that  category. 

Between  6  percent  and  14  percent  of  the 
unmarried  females,  and  2  percent  to  3  per- 
cent of  the  married  females,  were  making 
more  than  incidental  responses,  and/or  mak- 
ing more  than  incidental  homosexual  con- 
tacts in  each  of  the  years  between  20  and 
35  years  of  age.  Among  the  previously  mar- 
ried females,  8  percent  to  10  percent  were  in 
that  category. 

Between  4  percent  and  11  percent  of  tlie 
unmanied  females  in  the  sample,  and  1  per- 
cent to  2  percent  of  the  miirried  females,  had 
made  homosexual  responses,  and  'or  had  ho- 
mosexual experience  at  least  as  frequently 
as  they  had  made  heterosexual  responses 
and/or  had  heterosewial  experience  in  each 
of  the  years  between  20  and  35  years  of  age. 
Among  the  previously  married  females.  5 
percent  to  7  percent  were  m  that  category. 

Between  3  percent  and  8  percent  of  tiie 
immarried  females  in  the  sample  and  some- 
thing under  1  percent  of  the  married  females, 
had  made  homosexual  responses  and/or  ho- 
mosexual experience  more  often  than  they 
had  responded  heterosexually  and/or  had 
heterosexual  experience  in  each  of  the  years 
between  20  and  35  years  of  age.  Among  the 
previotisly  married  females,  4  percent  to  7 
percent  were  In  that  category. 

Between  2  percent  and  6  percent  of  the 
unmarried  females  In  the  sample,  but  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  married  females,  had 
been  more  or  less  exclusively  homosexual 
between  the  ages  of  20  to  35  years  of  age. 

Judd  Marmor,  a  clinical  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry, UCLA,  cognizant  of  the  skew  of  the 
Kinsey  Report  defined  homosexual  as  "one 
who  is  motivated  in  adult  life,  by  a  preferen- 
tial erotic  attraction  to  members  of  the  same 
sex  and  who  usually  (but  not  necessarily) 
engaged  In  overt  sexual  relations  with  theni." 
Tills  definition  is  the  one  used  in  this  paper 

In  a  study  "Psychosexual  Development  in 
Health  and  Disease"  Paul  Hack  and  Joseph 
Zukin  found  that  of  193  world  cultures  28 
percent  accepted  homosexuality.  14  percent 
rejected  It,  58  percent  had  partial  acceptance 
or  equivocation.  The  Batak  people  of  North- 
ern Sumatra  function  as  homosexual  from 
ages  9  or  10  to  19,  then  switch  to  hetero- 
sexual activity  without  any  resulting 
problem. 

There  are  about  800  gay  groups  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  gay  studies  In  50 
colleges,  gay  dances  in  churches,  gay  syna- 
gogues, gay  alcoholic  anonymous  groups,  a 
lesbian  credit  union,  a  gay  Nazi  Party  and  a 
Jewish  lesbian  group.  All  of  these  groups  nre 
pressuring  for  changes  and  reforms  in  laws. 

According  to  the  Detroit  Police  Depait- 
ment  there  are  approximately  20  gay  bars 
and  3-4  lesbian  bars  In  Detroit. 

In  the  Detroit  area  there  are  two  clusters 
where  many  gays  are  located,  the  Palmer 
Park  area,  and  Indian  Village.  Otherwise.  In 
Detroit,  gays  are  located  city-wide. 

Civil  Rights  laws  for  homosexuals  have 
been  difficult  to  enact  because  of  the  myths 
surrounding  the  question  of  homosexuality. 
These  myths  will  have  to  be  dispelled  before 
the  full  question  of  civil  rights  for  gays  is 
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accomplished.  Some  oX  tfese  myths  are  as 
follows : 

MTTH    1 


Male    homosexuals    are 
WTisted  Individuals  and 
are  "butch"  or  masculine 

Only  15  percent  of  the 
are  easily  recognizable  an 
the  female  homosexuals 
mi-cullne  ("butch")    In 

A  noted  psychologist 
person  of  the  Task  Force 
for    the    National 
Health  concluded  that 
relation  between  effemin4cy 
of  body  build,  manner  of 
sexuality." 

MVTII 


effeminate,    limp 

female  homosexuals 

In  appearance. 

male  homosexuals 

only  5  percent  of 

or    lesbians    are 

I  .ppearance. 

Vitis  also  chair- 
on  Homosexuality 
for    Mental 
tl^ere  is  no  essential 
or  masculinity 
speech  and  homo- 
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Assocl  ition 


Homosexuals  are  perv 
seduce  unsuspecting 

Each  year  less  than  1 
are  arrested  for  attacking 

Most  homasexuals  hold 
heterosexuals  on  child 
study   by   the  Institute 
showed  that  those  who  i 
offenses   with   boys   undei 
bisexual.  Such  perverts 
.satisfactory  sexual  urges 
boys  and  young  girls. 

MVTH    3 


ei  ted 


p«  rcent 


pederasts  who 
youifg  boys  and  girls, 
homosexuals 
youths. 

the  same  view  as 

mfclesting.  In  1965  a 

for   Sex   Research 

(  arrested  for  sex 

16  are  generally 

preoccupied  with 

with  both  young 


ar ! 


pi  omiscuous. 

not  most,  In  the 

pi  omiscuous  but  we 

homoperuals  lack  most 

which   tend 

atmosphere   of   a 

maintain   stable 

criminal  status 

states  which  does 

homosexual  rela- 


f  actors 


the 


All  homosexuals  are 

Many   homosexuals,   If 
visible  gay  culture  are 
are   reminded   that 
of    the    social-cultural 
to   provide   a   supportive 
stable   relationship.   Man;  ■ 
relationships  in  spite  of 
of  homosexuality  in  most 
not  tend  to  foster  stable 
tlonshlps. 

Mo.^t  of  the  major  western  countries  have 
discarded  archaic  laws  pr(  hlbltlng  homosex- 
ual acts  between  consenting  adults  except- 
ing 42  states  in  the  United  States. 

MYTH    i 


Homosexuals    are 
personalities,     caused     bj 
mothers  or  harsh  fathers 

It  is  trtie  that  there  are 
who  were  raised  In 
tions,   but    there   are   an 
heterosexuals  who  were 
familial  atmo.spheres  or 

Some  psychiatrists  in 
tion  believe  that 
distortion    of    the    total 
morphous  perverse  sexu 
person   goes   through    a 
uallty  in  childhood.  In 
a    person    passes    through 
heterosexuality  with  some 
ual  tendencies.  A  distortion 
ties  (castration  complex 
envy   In   females)    or 
prevents  some  from 
stage. 

Other  psychiatrists  are 
the  validity  of  this  assu 
to  know  the  one  answer 
there  are  homosexuals. 

In  several  psychological 
sets     of     homosexuals 
(Evelyn   Hooker,    1957), 
(Friedman,  1975),   ( 
(Marvin  Siegelman,  1967] 
no  significant  differences 
the    two    groups    in 
self-confidence,  self 
In   the  Siegelman  study 
lesbians    tended    to 
heterosexual  women.  Les 
on    autonomy,    spontan 
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neurotic    or    pathologic 
over     protective 


males  and  females 

distur^jed  familial  sltua- 

equal    number   of 

liaised  in  disturbed 

s:  tuations. 

tie  Freudian  tradi- 

homosex  lallty  is  a  neurotic 

personality    (poly- 

and  that  each 

I  tage   of   homosex- 

n|>rmal  development 

this    stage    into 

latent  homosex- 

of  the  personall- 

n  males  and  penis 

development 

developing  beyond  this 


Deglnning  to  doubt 
nption.  Few  claim 
to  the  reason  why 


studies  in  matched 

nd     heterosejcijai* 

[Thompson,    1960^ 

R.  Clark,  1975), 

and  many  others. 

was  found  between 

adjustment, 

etc.  In  fact 

it  was  found  that 

better    than 

dans  scored  higher 

ty,    sensitivity    to 


(Thowas 


pel  Eonal 
evali  ation. 


fun  :tion 


one's  own  needs  and  feelings,  goal  direction 
and  self-acceptance. 

PROBLEMS   AND    CONCERNS 

According  to  members  of  the  gay  com- 
munity, their  most  pressing  problems  are: 
police  hara.ssment,  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, lack  of  sympathetic  medical 
treatment  (mental  and  physical)  failure  of 
Institutions  and  the  public  to  recognize  gay 
relationships,  lack  of  recreation  facilities, 
and  lack  of  communication  between  white 
male  homosexuals,  lesbian  and  black  (male 
and  female)   homosexuals. 

Police  Harassment  (Enticement  and  En- 
trapment) . 

In  many  cities,  vice  squads  from  time  to 
time  send  plainclothes  policemen  Into  homo- 
sexuals gathering  places,  especially  bars. 
This  decoy  pretends  to  be  gay  In  order  to 
draw  a  pass  from  a  homosexual — sometimes 
making  a  pass  himself — then  arrests  the  vic- 
tim of  the  entrapment. 

In  Detroit  the  Police  Department  has  de- 
emphasized  the  deployment  of  decoys  into 
gay  bars.  The  Police  Department  use  decoys 
u-sually  (75''c  of  the  time)  as  a  result  of  citi- 
zen complaints  of  molestation  of  straight 
citizens  or  children  in  rest  rooms.  In  parks 
such  as  Belle  Isle,  River  Rouge,  Chandler, 
Palmer  Park,  and  in  adult  movie  houses. 

There  were  321  arrests  In  1974.  In  the 
eleven  months  of  1975,  138  arrests  were  made. 

Because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  homo- 
sexual arrests  and  because  many  of  the  men 
have  families  and  Jobs,  the  Judges  In  Traffic 
Court  usually  reduce  the  charge  to  disorderly 
conduct  with  a  stiff  warning  on  first  of- 
fenses. Repeaters  are  usually  the  more  ef- 
feminate type  of  homosexual  or  cross 
di-fcs.sers. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Since  1950  the  U.S.  Government  has  ex- 
cluded homosexuals  from  federal  employ- 
ment and  from  Jobs  in  private  Industry  re- 
quiring security  clearance.  In  October,  1973 
a  federal  district  Judge  (Society  for  Individ- 
ual Rights,  et  al.  vs.  Hampton)  ordered  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  "cease  excluding 
or  discharging"  all  homosexuals  from  govern- 
ment service.  July  3,  1975  the  Commission  re- 
vised its  policy  and  stated  that  homo.sexual- 
ity  Tper  se  is  no  longer  grounds  for  non-ap- 
pointment to  or  dismissal  from  Civil  Service 
positions.  In  order  to  dismiss  or  not  hire  a 
homosexual,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  his/her  homosexuality 
and  hiS/'her  ability  to  perform  the  Job. 

Homosexuals  are  also  excluded  from  the 
military  service  and  separated  with  less  than 
honorable  discharge  from  the  military  if 
homosexuality   is  discovered. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction 
1900.9A  (amended  July  31,  1972)  .sums  up  the 
military  policy  as  follows:  "Members  Involved 
in  homosexviality  are  military  liabilities  who 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  military  organiza- 
tion. In  developing  and  documenting  cases 
involving  homosexual  conduct,  commanding 
officers  .should  be  keenly  aware  that  members 
involved  in  homosexual  acts  are  security  and 
reliability  risks  who  discredit  themselves  and 
the  naval  service  by  their  homosexual  con- 
duct. Their  prompt  separation  is  essential." 

This  military  policy  is  now  being  tested  in 
the  case  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeant  Leonard 
Matlovich,  who,  after  a  lengthy  trial,  was 
"less  than  honorably  discharged"  from  the 
I  service  becaxise  he  announced  that  he  was 
homosexual.  His  service  record  had  been  very 
good  including  a  stint  in  Vietnam. 

The  National  Gay  Task  Force  has  taken  up 
the  fight  the  conclusion  of  which  can  have 
far  reaching  effects.  The  Gay  Task  Force  ex- 
pects to  fight  the  discharge  up  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

School  Boards  throughout  the  coimtry  use 


psychological  tests  and  other  methods  to  ex- 
clude homosexuals  from  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  1969  the  California  Supreme  Coturt 
ruled  that  homosexuality  in  Itself  is  not  a 
cause  for  disqualifying  a  teacher.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  San  Francisco  school 
boards  among  others  have  banned  discruni- 
natlon  in  the  hiring  of  gay  teachers. 

Several  major  corporations  have  erased  the 
barriers  to  hiring  gays.  Among  them  are 
AT  &.  T,  the  Bank  America,  IBM,  NBC.  and 
Honeywell. 

There  are  laws  limiting  or  prohibitmg 
homosexuals  from  becoming  licensed  for  cer- 
tain occupations  because  of  stlpulatioas  or 
prohibitions  against  convictions  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense,  "moral  turpitude"  or  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  person  applying  for  a  license 
must  be  of  "good  moral  character."  Since 
homosexual  acts  are  classified  as  illegal  and 
perceived  as  immoral,  licensing  for  many 
occupations  can  be  denied. 

According  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  handbook  T!ie  Right  of  Gay  People: 
"The  vagueness  of  the  phrases  'good  moral 
character'  and  "moral  turpitude'  virtually  in- 
sures the  uneven  and  inconsistent  applica- 
tion of  licensing  restrictions  to  gays  and 
other  persons  possessing  any  number  of  per- 
sonal characteristics  not  posses.sed,  or  not 
admitted  to,  by  most  members  of  society." 

In  all  states  discrimination  in  employment 
Is  legal.  It  is  necessary  for  city  by  city  to  pass 
ordinances  prohibiting  discrimination.  East 
Lansing;  Ann  Arbor;  Minneapolis;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  are  among  those  cities  that  has 
passed  these  ordinances  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation because  of  sexual  orientation  in  em- 
ployment, etc. 

Proof  of  discrimination  in  employment  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  because  of  a  lack  of 
data  and  the  fact  that  many  times  gay  people 
are  reluctant  to  pre.ss  a  discrimination  com- 
plaint because  they  do  not  want  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  sexi:al  orientation  to  become 
public  record. 

HEALTH    CARE 

According  to  spokespersons  in  the  gay 
community,  there  Is  very  little  sympathetic 
health  service  provided  for  those  persons  who 
are  overtly  homosexual.  Most  private  physi- 
cians and  medical  personnel  are  either  un- 
aware of  how  venereal  diseases  are  trans- 
mitted by  lesbians  or  are  uncooperative  about 
treating  it. 

Male  homosexuals  have  a  high  Incidence 
of  anal  venereal  disease.  It  is  necessary  for 
them  to  request  a  special  test  to  detect  this 
form  of  the  disease.  They  are,  according  to 
them,  usually  ridiculed  or  moralized  to  by 
medical  personnel. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Clinic  of  the  Detroit 
Department  of  Health  does  have  the  re- 
sources and  knowledge  for  tlie  above  tests. 
They  also  have  investigators  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  tracking  down  all  contacts 
who  may  be  sources  of  venereal  infections  for 
treatment.  Social  Hygiene  Personnel  are 
available  for  speaking  engagements  to  all 
groups.  They  have  spoken  on  gay  radio  pro- 
grams and  before  gay  groups. 

Mental  health  facilities  place  more  of  their 
emphasis  on  trying  to  change  the  homosexual 
behavior  to  heterosexual  behavior  through 
psychoanalysis,  p.sychotherapy,  and  aversive 
conditioning  in  behavior  therapy  but  with 
little  success.  The  Task  Force  on  Homosexu- 
ality of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  estimated  that  roughly  M  or  25 
percent  of  tlie  exclusively  homosexual  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  change  can  achieve  some 
measure  of  heterosexual  functioning.  Little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  providing  the  %  or  ''S 
percerit  of  the  homosexuals  who  do  not  wish 
to  change  with  support  with  which  to  break 
down  the  stereotypes  and  prejudices  instilled 
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by  society  not  only  in  the  general  public  but 
also  in  theliomosexual  persons'  psyche. 
Lack  of  institutional  and  public  support  for 
gay  relationships 

Teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
provide  the  basis  on  which  the  hostility  and 
fear  of  homosexuality  was  built  and  exists 
t^day. 

Many  societies  in  ancient  times  condoned 
and  encotu-aged  homosexual  behavior.  Others 
have  treated  homosexual  behavior  as  morally 
debased. 

Some  theological  scholars  have  written 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity when  their  numbers  were  diminished 
by  hostile  forces,  Jews  placed  strict  taboos 
oil  homosexual  practices.  Their  overruling 
concern  was  to  rebuild  a  nation,  therefore, 
procreation  and  the  growth  of  lineages  was 
cmpliasized. 

Laws  and  sanctions  against  homosexual 
behavior  were  introduced  because  nothing 
could  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  the  Jews 
.struggle  for  survival. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  Leviticus  18:22, 
the  Jews  were  warned  that  "You  shall  not 
lie  with  a  male  as  with  a  woman.  It  is  an 
abomination." 

Later  the  Christian  religion  also  lnc\il- 
catcd  these  teachings  and  taboos  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  disciple  Paul  In  his  letters  to  the 
Corinthians  (6:9-10)  exhorted  Christians 
that  "Neither  the  immoral  nor  Idolaters,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  homosexuals  .  .  .  will  Inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Against  this  background  liaisons  between 
homosexuals  are  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
and  social  ostracism  usually  ensues. 

The  ostracised  pair  have  no  legal  rights 
as  a  couple.  If  one  member  has  had  a  prior 
heterosexual  marriage  or  alliance  from  which 
children  were  bom,  he/she  usually  loses 
custody  of  the  children.  Not  only  Is  place- 
ment of  the  child  with  the  homosexual  part- 
ner fought  by  the  aggrieved  partner,  but  also 
by  the  grandparents  (on  both  sides) ,  the 
courts  and  child  welfare  agencies. 

Only  a  few  of  the  cases  have  gone  to  trial. 
Most  parents  prefer  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  their  homosexuality  from  the  general 
public,  therefore,  most  cases  are  decldrd  In 
favor  of  the  heterosexual  partner  prior  to 
trial. 

In  the  cases  on  record,  four  cases  were 
decided  against  lesbian  mothers.  Two  were 
in  California,  one  In  Oregon  and  one  In 
Georgia.  (Nadler  vs.  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia). The  California  Court  of  Appeal  re- 
versed a  decision  of  a  family  court  stating 
that  "It  must  be  proved  that  the  mother's 
homosexuality  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  child."  The  mother  still  lost 
custody  of  the  child. 

In  the  Georgia  case  Bennett  i<s.  Clemens, 
S.C.  Ga.  1973,  custody  was  given  to  the  grand- 
parents. In  the  Oregon  case,  Hofflower  vs. 
Hofflower.  the  father  was  given  the  child  and 
the  lesbian  mother,  visitation  rights.  In 
another  California  case,  Mitchell  vs.  Mitchell, 
the  childi-en  were  placed  In  a  foster  home. 

There  are  six  cases  on  record  in  which 
custody  was  awarded  to  a  lesbian  mother. 
The  most  important  one  was  In  Michigan 
(People  vs.  Brown.  49.  Mich.  app.  358,  1973). 
The  court  awarded  custody  of  six  children  to 
two  lesbian  mothers  who  were  living  to- 
gether. The  court  found  that  the  private 
sexual  relationship  of  the  mothers  did  not 
detrimentally  affect  the  children.  This  was 
the  first  case  where  the  mother  was  allowed 
to  continue  a  homosexual  liaison  after 
custody  was  awarded  to  her.  It  has  usually 
been  the  practice  of  the  court  to  attach  a 


stlptilatlon  that  the  lesbian  couple  should 
no  longer  live  together. 

In  a  recent  case  In  Seattle,  Washington, 
a  sixteen  year  old  youth  was  removed  from 
his  foster  home  and  forbidden  to  see  his 
foster  parents,  two  homosexual  men.  The 
judges'  decision  was  that  they  could  not 
provide  a  proper  home.  The  case  is  being 
appealed. 

Lack  of  recreational  facilities 

With  a  few  exceptions,  gay  bars  are  the 
only  facilities  where  homosexuals  can  meet 
other  homosexuals  In  a  friendly,  supportive 
surrounding.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  4,000  gay  bars  In  the  continental  U.S. 

Tlie  majority  of  these  bars  are  for  white 
male  homosexuals  only.  Lesbians  heretofore 
have  been  hesitant  to  frequent  bars  Just  as 
straight  women  In  our  society.  They  are  more 
likely  to  form  small  social  groups  and  social- 
ize in  homes. 

For  those  male-female  homosexuals  who  do 
not  want  to  socialize  In  homes  or  frequent 
gay  bars  there  are  no  facilities  provided. 
Lack  of  Communication  Between  Gay  Groups 
(Males,  Females,  Blacks) 

The  homosexual  subculture  like  the  rest  of 
society  is  fragmented  by  sexism  and  racism. 
There  is,  however,  some  movement  to  consoli- 
date forces  for  a  big  push  against  discrimina- 
tory practices  and  ineqiUtable  application  of 
sexual  laws. 

Most  of  the  clubs,  associations,  and  bars  for 
white  homosexual  men  are  segregated  eco- 
nomically, racially,  and  sexually.  There  are 
some  exceptions.  Women  and  minority  men 
have  very  limited  family  ties.  They  are 
doubly  discriminated  against  by  straights 
and  white  homosexual  men. 

LAWS     GOVERNING     HOMOSEXCTAI.     PRACTICES 

Laws  governing  homosexual  activities 
ustially  Involve  sexxial  conduct.  The  ACLU 
handbook  states:  "There  are  three  classes  of 
statutes  under  which  gay  people  are  ar- 
rested. Sodomy  statutes  or  other  statutes 
dealing  with  sexual  conduct,  statutes  pro- 
hibiting soliciting  tar  prohibited  sexual  con- 
duct; and  loitering  or  disorderly  conduct 
statutes." 

Sexual  conduct  in  pubUc,  whether  between 
gays  or  straights.  Is  Illegal.  While  straights 
who  are  apprehended  will  often  be  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct  or  lewd  behavior 
and  many  escape  with  Just  a  warning  (for 
example  Johns)  gays  are  likely  to  be  charged 
in  addition  to  disorderly  conduct,  with  viola- 
tions of  sodomy  statutes  In  the  43  states  re- 
taining these  statutes.  Michigan  Is  one  of 
tliese  states. 

In  195S  the  model  penal  code,  a  proposed 
penal  code  recommended  to  the  states  by  the 
prestigious  group  of  legal  scholars  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  recommended  that 
all  sexual  practices  not  involving  force,  adult 
activity  with  minors,  or  public  conduct  be 
excluded  from  the  criminal  law.  In  1957.  a 
specially  appointed  study  committee  In 
Great  Britain  Issvied  a  report  known  as  the 
Wolfenden  Report,  recommending  that  pri- 
vate adult  homosexual  conduct  be  de- 
criminalized. 

In  1961  Illinois  adopted  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  American  Law  Institute  and  ex- 
empted homosexuality  from  its  model  penal 
code.  Consequently,  Connecticut,  Oregon, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Ohio,  and  Cali- 
fornia eliminated  law  prohibiting  private 
homosexual  behavior  between  consenting 
adults.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  de- 
clared the  state's  sodomy  law  imconstltu- 
tlonal  but  Florida  still  has  a  prohibition 
against  unnatural  and  lascivious  acts  with 
another  person  which  has  been  interpreted 


to  cover  acts  formerly  prohibited  by  the  sod- 
omy provision. 

In  1973,  the  American  Bar  Association 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  states  to  re- 
peal all  laws  that  made  criminal  any  form  of 
consenting  sexual  conduct  between  adults  In 
private. 

On  March  25,  1975  Bella  Abzug  and  23  Con- 
gressmen Introduced  a  Bill,  H.R.  5432,  which 
would  amend  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Acts  of  1964  to  ban  discrimination  based  on 
sexual  orientation. 

Immigration  laws.  Section  1182  of  Title 
Vin  of  the  U.S.  Code  exclude  those  persons 
aifilcted  with  "psychopathic  personality",  or 
sexual  deviation,  or  a  mental  defect.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1967  In  Boutiiier  v. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  that 
an  alien  may  be  excluded  as  having  a  "psy- 
chopathic personality"  If  he  or  she  Is,  at  the 
time  of  attempted  entry  into  the  VS.  is  a 
"homosexual."  There  are  no  cletw  definitions 
of  "psychopathic  personality"  nor  "homo- 
sexual" in  the  code. 

STATUTES    PERTAINING    TO    HOMOSEXtJAL 
PRACTICES 

Sodomy  statutes 
Prohibits  anal   intercourse.  Most  sodomy 
laws   do   not   include   women.    Georgia   re- 
cently rewrote  the  law  to  include  sex  be- 
tween lesbians. 

Solicitation  statutes 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  or  requesting  an- 
other person  to  engage  In  conduct  that  is 
in  Itself  prohibited  by  law. 

Some  of  the  states  that  have  decriminalized 
consensual  sodomy  nevertheless  retain  stat- 
utes prohibiting  solicitation  for  such  acts. 
These  statutes  are  subject  to  legal  attack  on 
the  grounds  that  where  the  conduct  Itself 
is  legal  It  cannot  be  Illegal  to  ask  someone 
to  participate  In  It. 

Loitering  statutes 

Prohibit  being  or  remaining  in  a  public 
place  for  no  apparent  purpose  or  being  in 
a  place  for  an  illegal  purpose.  Some  statutes 
are  too  vague  to  know  what  constitutes  "no 
apparent  purpose."  For  Illegal  purposes,  if 
there  is  a  law  specifying  the  purpose,  the 
prosecutor  must  be  able  to  prove  that  the 
person  was  loitering  tor  the  specified  Illegal 
purpose. 

Anti-Discrimination  Ordinances  have  been 
passed  In  Minneapolis,  Washington,  D.C.,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  East  Lansing,  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  gays  In  bousing,  em- 
ployment, public  accommodation,  etc. 

The  New  Detroit  City  Charter  prohibits 
discrimination  because  of  sexual  orientation 
and  places  jurisdiction  for  redress  with  the 
Human  Rights  Department. 

An  Ordinance  which  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  address  the  g^rlevances  of  gay 
people  is  presently  In  the  process  of  enact- 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Staff  recommends  that  the  Human  Rights 
Department : 

1.  Be  sure  that  Rules  and  Regulations, 
when  promulgated  for  complaints,  should 
permit  a  third  person  to  institute  a  com- 
plaint on  behalf  of  a  complainant,  when  the 
complaint  might  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
complainant.  (I.E.,  public  knowledge  of 
homosexuality  for  those  gay  people  who  wish 
to  remain  closeted) 

2.  Encourage  formation  of  medical  coun- 
seling and  information  services,  staffed  with 
understanding  and  sympathetic  personnel. 

3.  Encourage  the  organization  or  sharing 
of  community  facilities  for  those  gay  people 
who  seek  supportive  recreational  facilities 
but  do  not  wish  to  frequent  bars. 
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Type 


Crime 


PCMlty 


Sexually  delinquent  person,  repetitive  or  compulsive  acts (Definition  only). 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  sodomy  or  gross  indecency Felony NTE  10  yr  or  {5  000 

Crime  against  nature... do NTE  15  yr. 

Indecent  or  obscene  conduct  in  public;  loitering Misdemeanor „ NTE  90  days  and/or  JIOO. 

. Open  and  gross  lewdness,  lascivious  behavior do NTE  1  yr  or  J500. 

Indecent  exposure ...do Do. 

Gross  indecency  between  male  persons Felony NTE  5  yr  or  J2,500. 

Gross  indecency  between  female  persons do .,         Do. 

- Debaunching  by  males  of  males  under  15  yr  of  age do NTE  up  to  5  yr. 

Soliciting  for  prostitution  or  any  lewd  or  immoral  act Misdemeanor NTE  90  days  and/or  JIOO, 

Admitting  or  place  for  purpose  oi  prostitution,  lewdness,  or do Do. 

assignation. 

Aiding  and  abetting  above  offenses do Do. 

2d  offenders  (above) do NTE  1  yr  »nd,of  $500. 

3d  and  subsequent  offenders Felony NTE  2  yr. 

310 Sterilization  of  mental  defectives,  moral  degenerates  and  sexual 

perverts 


Assist  in  making  noise,  disturbances  or  improper  diversion 

Loitering,  rambling  about  or  lodging  or  loitering  in  drinking  . 

saloons,  etc. 
Accost,  solicit,  or  invite  another  by  word,  gesture,  or  other  means. 


rating:   Active   in- 
opulation — U.S.  Corrections 
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but  the  heterosexual  element  always  pre- 
dominates. Some  of  them  may  turn  all  of 
their  overt  experience  in  one  direction  while 
their  psychosexual  responses  turn  largely  in 
the  opposite  direction;  but  they  are  always 
erotically  aroused  by  anticipating  homosexual 
experience  and/or  in  their  physical  contacts 
with  individuals  of  their  own  sex. 

3.  Individuals  are  rated  as  3's  if  they  stand 
midway  on  the  heterosexual-homosexual 
scale.  They  are  about  equally  heterosexual 
and  homosexual  in  their  psychologic  re- 
sponses and/'or  in  their  overt  experience. 
They  accept  or  equally  enjoy  both  types  of 
contact  and  have  no  strong  preferences  for 
the  one  or  the  other. 

4.  Individuals  are  rated  as  4's  if  their  psy- 
chologic responses  are  more  often  directed  to- 
ward other  individuals  of  their  own  sex  and/ 
or  if  their  sexual  contacts  are  more  often  had 
with  their  own  sex.  While  they  prefer  con- 
tacts with  their  own  sex,  they,  nevertheless, 
definitely  respond  toward  and/or  maintain  a 
fair  amount  of  overt  contact  with  Individuals 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

5.  Individuals  are  rated  as  5's  If  they  are 
almost  entirely  homosexual  in  their  psycho- 
logic respon-ses  and/or  their  overt  activities. 
They  respond  only  Incidentally  to  individuals 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and/or  have  only  inci- 
dental overt  experience  with  the  opposite  sex. 

6.  Individuals  are  rated  as  6 's  if  they  are 
exclusively  homosexual  in  their  psychologic 
responses,  and  in  any  overt  experience  in 
which  they  give  any  evidence  of  responding. 
Some  individuals  may  be  rated  as  6's  because 
of  their  psychologic  responses,  even  though 
they  may  never  have  overt  homosexual  con- 
tacts. None  of  these  individuals,  however,  ever 
respond  psychologically  toward,  or  have  overt 
sexual  contacts  in  which  they  respond  to  In- 
dividuals of  tlie  opposite  sex. 

X.  Finally,  individuals  ai-e  rated  as  X's  if 
they  do  not  respond  erotically  to  either 
heterosexual  or  homosexual  stimuli,  and  do 
not  have  overt  physical  contacts  with  individ- 
uals of  either  sex  In  which  there  is  evidence 
of  any  respon.se.  After  early  adolescence  there 
are  very  few  males  in  this  classification,  but 
a  goodly  number  of  females  belong  in  this 
category  in  every  age  group.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  further  analyses  of  these  individ- 
uals might  show  that  they  do  sometimes  re- 
spond to  socio-sexual  stimuli,  but  they  are 
unresponsive  and  inexperienced  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  determine  by  any  ordinary 
means. 


WHY  MUST  IT  TAKE  SO  LONG  BE- 
FORE THEY  SEE  THE  LIGHT? 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
State  relating  to  the  discriminatory  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  State  Department  against 
hiring  qualified  blind  citizens  as  Foreign 
Service  officers.  I  think  that  correspond- 
ence would  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues and  I  am  appending  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
barrier  imposed  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment against  blind  personnel  will 
ultimately  crumble,  but  why  must  it  take 
so  long  before  they  see  the  light. 
House  of  Representattves, 

U.S.  Congress. 

March  21,  1976. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Pinckney, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for   Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,    Department   of 
State,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinckney;  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  Rev.  Jonathan  Maj- 
concerning  the  employment  of  blind  person- 
nel. He  states  that  the  State  Department 
"refuses  to  hire  qualified  blind  citizens  as 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  overseas  positions 
of  'world  wide  availability",  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  blindness." 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  comments 
on  what  he  believes  to  be  a  discriminatory 
policy  of  the  State  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

National  Federation  of  the 

Blind  of  Connecticut,  Inc., 
S.  Glasto7ibury,  Ct.,  February  12, 1376. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  As  a  blind  per- 
son, I  am  writing  to  a.sk  your  assistance  In 
removing  a  discriminatory  policy  of  the  US. 
State  Department.  The  Department  refuses 
to  hire  qualified  blind  citizens  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  in  overseas  positions  of 
"world  wide  availability",  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  blindness.  Your  blind  constitu- 
ents and  friends  of  our  country's  organized 
blind  movement,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  may  have  already  brought  this 
discrimination  to  your  attention. 

During  the  past  .several  months  the  NFB 
and  some  Congressmen  have  compelled  the 
State  Department  to  enter  a  dialogue  on  this 
issue.  The  State  Department  has  reluctantly 
agreed  to  allow  blind  applicants  to  take  tlie 
Fo.-e!gn  Service  exam,  to  employ  qualified 
blind  people  domestically,  and  look  for  a  few 
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selected  locations  overseas  into  which  the 
Department  feels  a  blind  person  might  f imc- 
tlon.  The  Department  is  stlU  intransigent 
in  considering  qualified  blind  persons  for 
Foreign  Service  positions  of  world  wide  avaU- 
abillty,  inferring  that  a  blind  person  would 
perform  unacceptably,  safeguarding  Ameri- 
can interests  In  physically  primitive  areas 
or  politlcaUy  unstable  and  dangerous  situa- 
tions. Such  State  Department  claims  are  not 
medical  facts,  but  unsubstantiated  myths 
and  assumptions  which  have  the  effect  of 
relegating  blind  Americans  to  a  demeaning 
second  class  citizenship.  Obtuse  officials  in 
the  State  Department  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  blind  people  live  produc- 
tive lives  aU  over  the  globe,  a  nimiber  of 
whom  successfully  perform  duties  of  great 
responsibility  for  lives  and  property.  There 
also  exist  today,  technical  innovations  and 
alternative  techniques  to  sight  which  aUow 
a  blind  person  to  examine  confidential  docu- 
ments and  function  In  most  conceivable 
situations. 

The  State  Department's  behavior  in  this 
matter  clearly  contravenes  the  affirmative 
action  intent  of  section  501  of  the  'Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  seems 
to  violate  the  equal  rights  guarantees  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  many  thousands  of 
Wind  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  ask  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
include  in  this  year's  appropriation  bill  for 
the  State  Department,  an  order  requiring 
the  Department  to  remove  blindness  as  a 
restriction  on  overseas  employment,  and  to 
have  the  Dei>artment  oonslder  qualified 
blind  persons  for  overseas  positions  of  world 
wide  availability. 

Your  kind  attention  to  ending  this  dis- 
criminatory conduct  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jonathan  Mat, 
Member,    Human    Rigkts    Committee 
&    National   Bxecutfve   Committee, 
National  Federation  of  the  BlHid. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  EocB. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Koch:  I  refer  to  yotir  letter  of 
March  21  concerning  Rev.  Jonathan  May's 
letter  to  you  of  February  12. 

For  some  months  now,  and  as  a  part  of  its 
elTort  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  maintain 
unnecessary  barriers  to  employment,  the 
Department  has  been  actively  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  the  various  questions  related 
to  employment  of  blind  persons.  The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Recruitment,  Ex- 
amination, and  Employment  have  had  fre- 
quent consultations  with  me  with  members 
of  my  staff  on  this  subject.  We  have  jointly 
participated  in  extensive  discussions  with, 
among  others,  Mr.  James  Gashel,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind's  Washing- 
ton representative,  in  an  effort  to  find  an- 
swers to  some  of  those  questions. 

Early  in  our  discussions  with  the  National 
Federation  the  Department  made  clear  Its 
readiness  to  hire  qualified  blind  pers'^ns  for 
positions  in  Washington;  and.  In  fact,  a  blind 
person  was  recently  hired  as  an  editorial  as- 
sistant. At  the  same  time  the  considerations 
which  in  management's  judgment  require 
that  rigorous  physical  standards  for  duty  In 
the  worldwide  Foreign  Service  be  maintained 
were  explained  to  the  Federation.  Among 
those  considerations  is  the  fact  that,  unlike 
an  employee  In  the  Civil  Sen-ice.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  is  not  hired  to  fill  a  specific  job 
in  a  particular  place.  Instead,  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  Joins  an  organization  which 
In  the  course  of  a  career  will  assign  the  of- 
ficer to  many  different  places  with  greatly 
varying  living  and  working  conditions.  The 


assignment  principle  on  which  the  Foreign 
Service  operates,  and  the  relatively  high 
physical  standards  which  must  accompany 
that  principle,  more  closely  resemble  the 
situation  of  the  military  services  than  that 
of  the  domestic  Civil  Service. 

Just  within  the  last  few  days  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  a  letter  from  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees questioning  the  necessity  for  the 
present  high  physical  standards  for  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  requesting  a  review  of 
those  standards  not  only  as  they  apply  to 
blindness  but  to  aU  other  handicaps  as  well. 
This  action  by  the  Committee  was  prompted 
by  an  inquiry  from  a  Member  of  Congress, 
which  in  tiiru  was  the  result  of  a  request  to 
the  Congressman  from,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  The  Department  will,  of 
course,  be  responding  to  the  Committee's  re- 
quest. The  officers  of  the  National  Federation 
vrlll  doubtless  be  in  contact  with  the  staff  of 
the  Interagency  Committee,  whom  they  al- 
ready know,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Fed- 
eration's positions  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood as  the  Department's  study  proceeds. 
Sincerely. 
Samuel  M.  Pinckney,  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity. 

HoiTSS  OF  Repeesentativxs, 
Waahinff^m,  D.C,  AprU  30,  197$. 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Pinciuiey.  Jr. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment  Opportunity,   Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Pincknet:  I  read  your  response 
of  April  21  to  my  letter  of  March  21  and  Bev. 
Jonathan  May's  letter  to  you  of  February  12. 
I  am  astounded  Uxat  you  would  predicate 
yotir  discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
including  the  blind  on  the  grounds  that  the 
foreign  service  reqiUrements  "more  closely 
resemble  the  situation  of  the  military  serv- 
ices than  that  of  the  domestic  ClvU  Service." 
I  must  say  I  think  that  is  a  ludicrous  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Employees  has  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  for  these  present  physi- 
cal requirements  by  Foreign  Service  officers, 
and  that  the  State  Department  wUl,  as  you 
suggest,  "be  responding  to  the  Committee's 
request."  I  hope  that  response  Is  afflrmative 
and  immediate.  I  would  appreciate  being 
kept  apprised  of  any  developments  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocR. 


KIDNEY  DONATIONS— THE  GIFT  OF 
LIFE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  I  I'ecently  made  a  distribution  of 
organ  donor  cards  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
Foundations  current  efforts  to  encour- 
age more  Americans  to  donate  their  body 
organs  at  death  for  use  eitlier  in  trans- 
plantation or  for  medical  research. 

As  an  example  of  what  the  organ  donor 
program  can  mean,  kidney  transplanta- 
tion has  become  an  almost  routine  surgi- 
cal procedure  in  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain of  the  end-stage  renal  diseases. 
However,  the  chances  of  finding  an  ex- 
cellent tissue  match  between  imrelated 
persons  is  about  1  in  1,000.  So,  a  ver>- 
large  pool  of  donoi-s  is  necessary  to  find 
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the  "ideal"  match  for  each  patient.  Each 
year,  many  thousands  of  patients  could 
be  helped  if  donated  kidneys  were 
available. 

While  kidney  transplantation  has 
proven  to  be  tlie  area  in  which  the  most 
successful  results  have  been  achieved, 
the  medical  profession  continues  to  work 
to  perfect  transplantation  techniques 
for  other  body  organs.  The  success  of  re- 
search in  these  other  areas  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  willingness  of 
people  to  participate  in  organ  donor  pro- 
grams such  as  that  sponsored  by  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  from  Senator  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  of  Maryland  pointing  out  that 
in  Maryland — and  in  many  other 
States — it  is  now  possible  for  licensed 
drivers  to  indicate  tiieir  desire  to  partic- 
ipate as  organ  donors  by  having  this  so 
designated  on  the  driver's  permit.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  idea  and  one 
that  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  States. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  Sena- 
tor Beall's  letter  into  the  Record.  I  ap- 
preciate his  interest  and  cooperation  iii 
encouraging  more  people  to  join  in  giv- 
ing what  is  truly  the  gift  of  life. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  April  20,  197}. 
Hon.  Richasd  L.  Ottinger, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger:  Thank  ycu 
for  your  letter  and  enclosed  copies  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation's  Donor  Cards. 

I  certainly  think  that  this  is  a  good  l<'.ea 
and  will  see  that  they  are  appropriately  dis- 
tributed. In  Maryland,  through  the  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Administration,  we  have  a 
program  which  permits  donation  of  body 
organs  in  conjunction  with  the  licensing 
process.  Every  two  years  in  the  State,  one  is 
required  to  secure  a  new  driver's  permit,  and 
sent  to  each  driver  Is  a  form  permitting  body 
organ  donations  upon  death.  If  one  so  elects, 
the  fact  that  he  or  she  Is  a  "organ  donor" 
is  stamped  on  the  Maryland  driver  license. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Ee.ill,  J.i. 


OGDEN  REID,  A  GREAT  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COMMISSIONER  FOR 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day oui'  former  colleague  in  the  House, 
Ogden  Reid  resigned  as  commissioner  of 
Environmental  Conservation  for  the 
State  of  New  York  after  15  months  in 
that  job. 

Mr.  Reid  brought  to  the  commission- 
ership  the  strongest  commitment  to  en- 
vironmental protection  of  anyone  who 
has  held  that  position  in  the  historj-  of 
the  department.  His  vigorous  pursuit  of 
stopping  the  discharge  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals into  the  Hudson  River  has  been  ex- 
traordinary, tlie  more  so  at  a  time  when 
so  much  is  being  made  of  the  conflict — 
a  false  one,  in  my  view — between  en- 
vironmental protection  and  economic  re- 
covery. 

"Brown"  Reid  has  done  a  superlative 
job  as  commissioner  and  has  succeeded 
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in  setting  a  tone  for  he  department's 
activities  that  will  f oUo'  i  when  he  leaves. 
In  fact,  I  am  pleased  t)  note  that  Gov- 
ernor Cai-ey  has  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  man  equally  dommitted  to  the 
ftnvironmental  cause — iormer  assembly- 
man Peter  Berle.  The  STew  York  Times 
today  editorialized  on  Commissioner 
Reids  outstanding  s<  rvice,  which  I 
V  ould  like  to  share  witl  i  my  colleagues. 
Resb  Out;  Behle  In 

The  excellent  appointn)  ent  of  Peter  A.  A. 
Berle  to  succeed  Ogden  leld  as  New  York 
State's  Commissioner  of  E  ivlronmental  Con- 
servation has  spared  G<vernor  Carey  the 
sharp  criticism  of  those 
who  deplore  Mr.  Reld's 
pressure.  His  administrative  troubles — and 
he  had  his  share — were  ust  enough  to  war- 
rant the  loss  to  the  state  )f  an  official  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  an  improved  en- 
vironment was  strong  an( :  whose  actions  to 
advance  that  cause  were  vigorous  and  un- 
tiring. 

In  his  fifteen  months  :n  office 
sloner  Reld  has  not  been 
reaucrats  gladly,  particularly  those  he  in- 
herited or  was  obliged  to  Hake  on  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  who  mad^  no  secret  of  their 
indifference  to  his  environmental  philos- 
ophy. In  the  light  of  his  dilBctiltles,  his  record 


environmentalists 
departure    under 


CommlB- 
one  to  suffer  bu- 


of  achievement  looks  all 


the  more  remark- 


3udson  River  with 


able,  Including  development  of  nine  major 
environmental  bills  that  all  became  law; 
the  launching  of  a  $2.7  bl  lion  sewage  treat- 
ment program  ( the  sta'  e's  largest  single 
job  program) ;  and  the  fig  it  against  General 
Electric 's  pollution  of  the 
PCB's. 

Mr.  Raid's  conduct  of  [the  G.E.  battle  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  so  irce  of  friction  be' 
tween  Governor  Carey  and  himself.  The  com- 
pany no  longer  denies  that  its  activity  has  in 
fact  poisoned  the  river  wi'  h  toxic  chemicals; 
it  agrees  to  stop,  in  prescribed  stages,  but 
asks  that  It  not  be  held  Responsible  for  the 
river's  restoration. 

It  should  not,  in  fact, 
sponsible — the    Federal 

ments  have  been  Just  as  dulpable  for  having 
allowed  the  deadly  procesi  i  to  continue  until 
Mr.  Reld  acted  to  stop  it.  3ut  since  the  com- 
pany's share  in  that  culj  ability  is  unques- 
tioned, requiring  it  to  m(  ke  partial  restitu- 
tion would  be  an  historic 
that  Governor  Carey  shpuld  support  and 
promote. 

The  Governor's  choice  df  Mr.  Berle,  a  man 
with  unimpeachable  cred  entials  as  an  en- 
vironmentalist— and  a  pu:  )llc  servant  of  skill 
and  integrity  besides — is  i ,  hopeful  sign  that 
the  Governor  will  do  Just 


be  held  solely  re- 
mind   state    govem- 


SECRETARY    KISSINtJER'S   LUSAKA 
COMMITM  SNTS 

;:d 


<Mr.  CrUDE  asked  ai 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  aid 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.   GUDE.   Mr.   Si^eaker 
Kissinger's  remarks  in 
in  which  he  outlined 
U.S.  policy  toward  sou 
to  be  commented.  The; ' 
awaited  by  those  of  us 
the  liberation  struggle; 
rica  settled  in  a  just  wa 

Secretai-y  Kissinger's 
ments  are  an  imports  nt 
tacklmg  the  problems; 
Congress  to  act  in  con 
administration  in  taki 
upon  these  commitmei^ts 
am  introducing,  on  the 
olution  introduced  yestjer 


that. 


was  given  per- 
remarks  at  this 
to  include  ex- 
Secretary 
I^usaka,  Zambia, 
la  comprehensive 
hern  Africa,  are 
have  been  long 
who  want  to  see 
in  southern  Af- 

Lusaka  commit- 
first  step  in 
it  is  nov/  up  to 
unction  with  the 
decisive  action 
s.  That  is  why  I 
House  side,  a  res- 
rday  by  Senator 
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Percy  and  seven  of  his  colleagues.  This 
resolution  In  support  of  the  new  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Africa  seeks  to  unite  Congress 
behind  the  administration's  proposals. 
We  carmot  afford  another  divisive  for- 
eign policy  episode  like  the  one  which  oc- 
curred over  the  Angolan  situation.  Co- 
operation by  Congress  with  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  only  way  to  insure  a  swift 
and  fair  realization  of  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Secretary's  speech. 


FOREST   SERVICE   PAYMENTS 
TO  COUNTIES 

'  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  mat- 
ter involving  our  counties  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  a  matter  which  should 
be  clarified  immediately  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  the  growing  move- 
ment for  change. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  major  source  of 
revenue  for  our  counties  is  that  derived 
from  property  taxes.  This  revenue  Is 
needed  for  health,  education,  and  com- 
munity programs.  National  forest  land, 
though  part  of  a  county's  total  acreage, 
Is  tax  exempt.  It  thus  provides  no  rev- 
enue to  the  locale,  while  it  drains  county 
funds  for  the  necessary  road  construc- 
tion and  other  Improvements  required  by 
the  tourists  who  come  to  these  public 
forest  areas. 

To  compensate  counties  for  this  ob- 
vious Inequity,  a  system  was  established 
in  1908  providing  for  the  payment  to 
each  county  of  25  percent  of  the  net 
timber  sale  incomes  within  the  national 
forest  acreage  of  that  coimty. 

The  problem  with  such  a  formula  being 
based  on  percentage  of  timber  sales  in- 
stead of  payments  calculated  on  total 
land  area  or  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes,  Is 
twofold.  First,  counties  with  low-quality 
timber  acreage  receive  little  in  payment 
for  the  land,  while  those  containing  tim- 
ber species  in  high  demand  receive  much 
more  per  acre  in  payments.  Second,  the 
poorer  counties,  some  of  which  have 
20  to  30  percent  of  their  land  set  aside 
as  national  forests,  are  forced  to  push  for 
rapid  large  scale  timber  harvesting  to  in- 
sure a  flow  of  payments  by  the  Forest 
Service.  They  need  these  funds  for  the 
development  of  their  communities  and 
cannot  stop  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  national  forest  lands  within 
their  county  lines  might  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  erosive  effects  of  heavy  har- 
vesting, or  that  the  land  might  be  better 
suited  for  some  other  forest  use,  such  as 
recreation,  wilderness,  wildlife  protec- 
tion, et  cetera. 

There  is  a  solution  to  these  problems, 
one  that  is  found  in  the  National  Forest 
Timber  Management  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  H.R.  11894.  If  counties  are  offered 
a  choice  of  75  cents  per  acre  or  a  pay- 
ment imder  the  present  system,  then 
many  of  the  poorer  counties,  or  those 
with  less  valuable  timber,  would  be  as- 
sured a  steady  flow  of  income — and  in 
most  cases  a  much  higher  one  than  at 
present — to  help  pay  for  roads,  improve- 
ments, and  local  needs,  while  those  nov/ 


receiving  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
land  can  elect  to  remain  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  statements  and  tables 
v.hich  summarize  the  complexities  of  this 
issue  far  better  than  I  have  just  done, 
and  point  out  the  diversity  in  payments 
to  the  various  States  and  each  national 
forest  total  under  the  present  25  percent 
formula.  Changes  must  be  made.  The 
material  follov.s: 

FoEEST  Service  Payments  to  Counties: 
Minnesota 

National  Forest  land,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution's  prohibition  on  govern- 
mental units  taxing  each  other.  Is  ttuc  ex- 
exempt.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that 
county  governments  are  heavily  deijendent 
on  property  taxes  as  a  source  of  revenues, 
the  counties  which  contain  sizeable  amounts 
of  National  Forest  land  are  Intimately  con- 
cerned with  landownership  patterns. 

The  fiscal  impact  on  the  taxability  of  state 
and  local  governments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's retention  of  the  Forest  lands 
caused  concern  at  an  early  date,  and  in  1908 
Congress  pa.ssed  an  act  whereby  25  percent 
of  stumpage  sale  receipts  from  the  federal 
forest  reserves  would  be  returned  to  the 
coimties  in  which  the  timber  was  exit  to  be 
used  for  public  schools  and  roads.=  The  leg- 
islative history  of  the  1908  act  and  others 
that  have  provided  for  the  sharing  of  net 
revenues  from  forest  products  and  oil  and 
gas.  as  well  as  other  leasable  minerals,  cleai-ly 
reflects  that  the  payments  to  the  county's 
governments  were  intended  as  compensation 
for  the  fact  that  the  lands  in  question  would 
no  longer  be  available  for  private  ownership 
and  property  taxation.' 

As  recently  as  1968,  the  Public  Laud  Law 
Review  Commission  recommended  that: 

"If  the  national  interest  dictates  that 
lands  should  be  retained  in  Federal  owner- 
ship, it  is  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  make  certain  that  the  burden  of  that 
policy  is  spread  among  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  is  not  borne  only  by  those 
states  and  governments  in  whose  area  the 
lands  are  located.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  payments  to  com- 
pensate state  and  local  governments  for 
the  tax  immxmlty  of  Federal  lands."  * 

Today,  however,  the  pre.ssui-es  of  new  social 
and  economic  circumstances  requires  an 
evaluation  as  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  met  its  commitment  to 
provide  for  compensation  to  local  govern- 
ments for  public  land  ownership. 

Approximately  300,000  acres  of  the  Chip- 
pewa National  Forest  are  located  In  Itasca 
County,  Minnesota,  which  accounts  for  17.33 
percent  of  the  county's  land  acreage.  Tlie 
Forest  Service  provided  a  total  of  $20,068 
in  shared  revenues  to  Itasca  County  In  1966. 
In  addition  Ita-sca  County  received  $7,485 
in  free  goods  and  .services  from  the  Forest 
Service  for  a  total  direct  benefit  of  $27,553. 
During  that  same  tUne  period  Itasca  County 
paid  $110,000  for  the  maintenance  of  county 
roads  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chippewa 
National  Forest.  This  resulted  in  a  net  direct 
loss  of  $82,447  to  Itasca  County.  In  addition, 
it  was  calculated  that  the  county  carried  the 
indirect  burden  of  a  loss  of  $144,491  because 
of  the  exemption  of  National  Fore>.t  lands 
to  property  taxation.'' 

By  1974,  although  the  total  acreage  of  the 
Chippewa  National  Forest  had  remained 
stable,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Itasca 
County  roads  within  the  forest  had  risen 
to  a  total  of  $635,000  '■  while  shared  revenues 
an  ounted  to  $26,693  or  $0.09  per  acre. 

In  1971  and  1972  Itasca  County  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  market  values,  and  resulting 
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tax  assessments,  of  privately  owned  lake- 
shore  lota  and  40  acre  tracts  within  the 
Chippewa  National  Forest.  The  survey 
showed  an  average  lakeabore  market  vt^ue 
of  $llJ2a  per  fbot;  90,000  for  each  summer 
home  per  2.000  leet  of  lakeshore;  and  $700 
per  40  acre  tract.  Upon  further  calculation 
it  was  found  that  for  the  299,655  acres  of 
Chippewa  National  Forest  land  within  Itasca 
County  there  would  be  a  total  average  market 
value  of  $21,193,044.  IK^th  potential  property 
tax  revenues  amounting  to  $822,700  or  $2.74 
per  acre.'  Present  land  values  suggest  that 
the  ctirrent  tax  earnings  from  Chippewa  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  would  be  approximately 
$1,400,000  at  $4.90  per  acre.'' 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  1974  there  were 
14  National  Forests  which  paid  revenues  to 
counties  in  ezceas  of  $2.74  per  acre.  With 
the  highest  amount,  $8.47  per  acre,  paid  by 
the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  Oregon.  (See 
Table  I) .  And  tbere  were  111  National  Forests 
which  paid  their  reepectlve  counties  more 
than  the  $0.09  per  acre  that  Itasca  County 
received  from  the  Chippewa  National  Forest. 

Testifying  before  a  recent  Forest  Service 
hearing,  Itasca  County  Administrator  Lloyd 
Nesseth  summarized  the  situation  as  such: 

"Itasca  County  and  other  counties  in 
northern  Minnesota  are  facing  a  severe  finan- 
cial crisis  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  pub- 
lic owned  lands.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
some  method  of  financing  (in  lieu  of  taxes) 
be  developed  If  these  counties  are  going  to 
survive.  The  land  owned  by  the  0.S.  Poreut 
Service  In  Minnesota  is  of  high  value.  Tlie 
Chippewa  National  Forest  has  over  1,000,000 
feet  of  high  grade  lake  shore  and  river  foot- 
age. In  Itasca  County,  this  land  has  a  value 
of  $100  to  $600  per  running  foot  on  today's 
market.  This  frontage.  If  in  private  owner- 
ship and  developed,  wotild  provide  a  greatly 
increased  tax  base.  We  do  not  advocate  any 
such  a  change,  but  at  the  same  time  It  Is 
very  unfair  to  tax  private  resident  land  own- 
ers to  provide  the  entire  finances  for  services 
necessary  to  maintain  property  which  Is 
utilized  and  enjoyed  by  people  from  areas 
outside  this  county."  • 

There  are  several  other  secondary  impacts 
that  are  created  by  the  present  revenue  shar- 
ing system.  Initially.  It  can  be  seen  fairly 
clearly  that  with  Increasing  fiscal  limitations 
coimties  find  the  present  shared  revenues  to 
be  insuffldent  to  warrant  payment  for  a 
well  maintained  county  road  system  within 
National  Forest  boumdarles.  Additionally, 
since  the  roads  are  primarily  used  by  resi- 
dents from  oatslde  the  county  there  exists 
not  only  an  Inadequate  economic  incentive 
to  maintain  the  roads,  but  also  a  lack  of 
political  Incentive." 

Another  type  of  impact  that  Is  increasing- 
ly beginning  to  occur  revolves  around  the 
requirement  for  total  forest  revenues  to  In- 
crease so  that  county  revenue  payments  will 
also  rise. 

Unlike  property  taxation  in  which  the 
cotmty  government  or  voters  can  Increase 
the  mileage  rate  to  obtain  needed  revenues 
the  covmty  government  has  no  direct  con- 
trol as  to  what  amount  of  revenues  may  be 
obtained  from  National  Forirst  lands.  Thus, 
It  becomes  necessary  for  the  county  govern- 
ment to  take  the  role  of  a  lobbyist  for  In- 
creased revenue  producing  activity  on  Na- 
tional Forest  lands.  And  since  recreation  and 
wilderness  provide  few  revenues  the  demand 
is  for  the  more  intensive  and  greater  revenue 
producing  uses,  timbering  and  mining. 

Therefore,  you  get  Instances  like  in  the 
Superior  National  Forest  where  one  county  is 
advocating  logging  in  the  Portal  Zone  of  the 
wilderness.  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area.'^ 
(The  logging  Is  currently  halted  by  a  coiirt 
order.)  And  another  has  been  requesting  that 
the  Superior  National  Forest  grant  a  lease 
to  the  International  Nickel  Corporation 
(INCO)  for  the  puri>oee  of  operating  a  cop- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


per-nlckel  open  pit  mine  within  one-quarter 
mile  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area. 
This  request  has  been  made  even  before  INCO 
has  completed  submitting  the  various  ap- 
plications and  years  before  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  will  be  completed.'' 
The  pressure  for  these  requests  is  not  solely 
for  the  acquLsition  of  increased  shared  rev- 
enues. Northern  Minnesota  has  since  the 
decline  of  the  Iron  Range  mining  activity  in 
the  1950's  been  in  need  of  new  employment 
opportunities.  So  when  a  new  logging  or 
mining  operation  is  proposed  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  little  economic  or  political  basis  to 
dissuade  the  counties  avid  support  of  the 
proposals  irrespective  of  the  costs  to  the 
forest. 

Prom  the  foregoing  information  it  can  be 
seen  why  tlhere  has  grown  a  considerable 
amount  of  Interest  In  the  manner  that  the 
Federal  Government  compensates  for  public 
landownership.  When  a  county,  such  as  Itasca 
County,  ends  up  paying  more  for  s^'ving  the 
National  F^>rest  than  it  receives  In  shared 
revenues,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the 
current  compensation  method  is  hardly  fair. 
And  when  that  same  method  can  compen- 
sate coimties  for  one  national  forest  at  the 
rate  of  $8.47  per  acre  (Siuslaw  National  For- 
est. Oregon)  whUe  another  can  pay  only 
$0.01  per  acre  (Chains  National  Forest. 
Idaho)  It  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  equitable. 

In  1968,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  concluded  that: 

".  .  .  The  existing  system  of  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  not  equitable,  and  that  the  Federal 
taxpayer  Is  financing  a  program  that  has 
little  relation  to  the  purpose  it  was  originally 
designed  to  accomplish. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  expenditure  require- 
ments determine  the  tax  levels  needed  to 
produce  the  revenue  to  meet  the  costs  of 
government.  Since  the  ad  valorem  tax  system 
has  been  the  foundation  for  the  financing  of 
programs  providing  municipal  services,  the 
Commission  believes  that  all  landowners 
must  share  in  payment  tar  these  services. 
This  should  not  exclude  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  landowner  .  .  . 

Believing,  as  the  Commission  does,  that  the 
tax  level  represents  the  actual  need  for  rev- 
enue. Federal  payments  related  to  the  level 
of  state  and  local  taxes  levied  on  private 
owners  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  services 
received  and  burdens  Imjxeed  by  Federal 
ownership.'" 

The  only  National  Forest  lands  that  do 
attempt  to  make  payments  to  counties  some- 
what relative  to  the  market  value  of  the 
land,  as  opposed  to  the  revenues  it  pro- 
duces, is  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area, 
a  semi -wilderness  In  the  Superior  National 
Forest.  According  to  the  Thye-Blatnlk  Act  of 
1948  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
(BWCA)  is  exempt  from  the  25  percent 
shared  revenue  payments "  to  counties.  In 
their  place  the  three  BWCA  counties  (Cook, 
Lake  and  St.  Louis)  receive  an  annual  pay- 
ment equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  "fair  appraised  value"  of  the 
BWCA  lands  within  each  resi)ectlve  county. 
The  Forest  Service,  by  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  determines  the  "fair 
appraised  value"  of  the  BWCA  lands  at  ten 
year  intervals,  and  their  determination  is 
conclusive  and  final. 

Although  the  BWCA  annual  payment  to 
cotnitles  of  three-quarters  of  one  percent  of 
the  "fair  appraised  value"  of  the  lands  has 
generated  greater  total  and  per  acre  revenues 
for  the  three  counties  (See  Table  11)  it  still 
suffers  from  some  of  the  same  Inadequacies 
as  the  25  percent  shared  revenue  payment 
system.  The  three  BWCA  counties  received  an 
average  of  $0.35  per  acre  from  the  Forest 
Service  as  payment  for  tH&-BWCA  lands  lo- 
cated within  their  boundaries,  while  they 
only  received  $0.05  per  acre  as  payment  for 
the  non-BWCA  lands.  However,  even  with  a 
payment  of  $0.35  per  acre  the  BWCA  coun- 
ties rank  behind  the  counties  of  71  other  Na- 


tional Forests,  all  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
25  percent  duured  revenue  system. 

In  1972  the  St.  Louis  County  Auditor  esti- 
mated that  the  767,068  acres  of  SuperlOT  Na- 
tional Forest  lands,  including  195,543  acres 
of  BWCA  lands,  had  a  market  value  of  $12,- 
273,088.  The  ad/valorem  real  estate  tax  on 
that  value  would  have  amounted  to  $1,506.- 
521.43  in  revenues  to  St.  Louis  County.  Yet, 
the  Forest  Service  only  paid  St.  Louis  County 
a  total  of  $91,328.34  in  BWCA  payments  and 
shared  revenues  in  1972." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  unlike  county 
governments  the  Forest  Service  re-appraises 
the  value  of  the  BWCA  lands  once  every  ten 
years.  This  method  does  not  account  for  the 
annual  increase  in  value  of  the  land.  Com- 
parative private  recreational  land  has  in- 
creased tremendously,  the  past  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  Therefore,  counties  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  obtain  any  economic  benefit 
from  public  or  private  actions  that  has  In- 
creased the  value  of  BWCA  lands.  Over  a 
period  of  ten  years  this  could  amount  to  a 
significant  sum  in  lost  revenues.^ 

And  finally,  the  payments  that  are  made  by 
the  Forest  Service  under  thhe  BWCA  "fair 
appraised  value**  payment  system,  as  with 
the  25  percent  shared  revenue  system,  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  finances  to  the 
county.  Nor,  to  the  types  and  costs  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  counties  within  BWCA 
and  Superior  National  Forest  boundaries. 

llie  unfairness  and  inequities  of  the  25 
percent  shared  revenue  system  are  Just  as 
evident,  although  not  as  blatant,  in  the 
BWCA  "fair  appraised  value"  payment  sys- 
tem. Although  it  Is  recognized  that  Forest 
Service  expenditures  must  be  held  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  provide  essential  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government,  as  a  land- 
owner, must  pay  Its  way.  In  the  Interests  of 
fairness  and  equity  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Government  institute  a  system  of 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT)  based  on 
the  equivalent  or  near  equivalent  to  taxes 
that  would  have  been  assessed  If  the  lands 
hadn't  been  in  Federal  ownership. 

The  level  at  which  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  system  should  be  established  Is  cer- 
tainly open  to  question.  However,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  even  if  the  FtLT  level  was 
established  at  fifty  percent  of  what  the  Na- 
tional Forest  land  would  be  assessed  at  If  it 
were  in  private  ownership  it  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  counties  than  the  present 
revenue  sharing  system."  One  county  official 
suggested  that  If  a  PILT  system  was  Insti- 
tuted the  Federal  Government  could  keep 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  money  it  currently  pays 
to  the  county."  Although  not  all  counties 
would  be  so  eager  to  give  up  all  other  sources 
of  Federal  revenues  the  Interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  PILT  system  has  been  In- 
creasing. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
its  Western  Region  District,  have  long  sup- 
ported a  system  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
for  federally  owned  tax  exempt  lands.  In  a 
recent  resolution  they  noted  that,  "Many 
county  governments  throughout  the  United 
States  are  suffering  financially  by  virtue  of 
a  high  percentage  of  public  lands  within  the 
boundalres,  which  limits  their  ad  valorem 
tax  base,  and  they  urgently  need  the  relief 
that  would  be  provided  under  such  a  system." 

However,  many  areas  would  probably  be 
opposed  to  a  change  from  the  25%  shared 
revenue  system  to  the  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes  system.  This  opposition  would  be  gen- 
erated by  those  counties  that  currently  enjoy 
a  high  rate  of  shared  revenues  due  to  high 
rates  of  timber  harvesting.  Additionally, 
those  counties  that  contain  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad  Revested  Lands  would  be 
alarmed  particularly,  since  they  receive  50 
percent  of  the  revenues  generated  on  those 
Bureau  of  Land  Iilanagement  lands.'* 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  and 
political  expediency,  a  payment  In  lieu  of 
taxes  system  should  not  be  substituted  for 
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counties  provides 


for  generally  25%  of  sale  Income  to  be  dis- 
bursed to  the  counties  containing  the  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  In  which  the  timber 
harvesting  takes  place.  This  system  Is  rife 
with  problems  for  counties,  such  as:  low 
payments  to  counties  where  timber  Is  sold 
by  tho  Forest  Service  at  low  prices;  wide 
swings  in  county  income  when  timber  prices 
gyrate  from  year  to  year  which  lead  to  county 
budgetary  planning  problems;  the  concen- 
tration of  National  Forest  management  re- 
sources in  timber  production  when  other 
uses  of  particular  National  Forests,  such  as 
recreation,  might  provide  a  better  tax  base 
for  county  budgets;  and  pressures  that  can 
lead  to  overcuttlng  of  the  forests  lead  even- 
tually to  their  exhaustion  as  an  economic 
resource  for  the  county. 

The  current  income  sharing  system  has 
been  under  attack  from  many  quarters  for 
some  time  and  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  recent  sessions  of  Congress  to  no 
avail;  generally  this  Is  due  to  the  opposition 
of  successive  Administrations  on  budgetaay 
grounds  and  a  lack  of  support  from  those 
corporate  timber  Interests  which  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  maximizing  the  harvesting 
of  trees  In  the  Nationai  Forests  and  their 
sale  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

The  Randolph/Brown  bill  directs  that 
changes  be  made  In  timber  sale  accounting 
(Section  16)  which  could  Increase  the  county 
share  of  harvest  income  receipts  appreciably. 
Counties  are  also  provided  the  alternative 
within  their  Jurisdictions  (Section  17)  In- 
stead of  the  26%  of  timber  sale  receipts 
under  the  current  sharing  arrangements.  This 
increase  could  also  be  a  fiscal  boon  to  many 
counties. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Management  Reform 
Act  of  1976  will  provide  the  following  Job 
opportunities  In  counties  with  National 
Forests : 

An  Increase  in  Forest  Service  employment 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  multiple-use  plan- 
ning and  timber  management  activities  In 
our  National  Forests. 

Increases  in  sales  of  that  timber  harvesting 
equipment  and  the  hiring  of  people  to  Im- 
plement the  Improvements  In  timber  produc- 
tion from  the  National  Forests. 

An  Increase  In  private  sector  Jobs  as  more 
w^ood  fibre  processors  are  encouraged  to  In- 
corporate technologies  now  available  for 
utilizing  in  a  full  range  of  wood  produces 
those  major  portions  of  harvested  trees 
heretofore  wasted. 

Testimony  of  Si  Kahn,  AtrrHOR,  "The  For- 
est Service  and  Appalachia,"  Hottse  Acri- 
cultttre    COMMrrxEE    Heabings    on    "Na- 
tionai.  P^jREST   Timber    Management   Re- 
form Act,"  March  22,  1976 
My  name  is  Si  Kahn,  and  I  am  a  former 
resident  of  Fannin  County,  Georgia,  an  Ap- 
palachian county  in  which  over  40%  of  the 
laud  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Purest 
Service.  I  am  also  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fannin  County  Tax- 
payers As.sociation,  a  local  organization  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  co\inty  government 
and  taxation. 

During  1972  and  1973,  I  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  effect  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice policies  on  Fannin  County  and  other 
counties  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  in 
which  National  Forests  are  located.  This  re- 
search was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation,  a  private 
non-profit  organization  concerned  with  edu- 
cational and  governmental  change.  The  re- 
sults of  this  work  were  published  by  the 
Foundation  In  1974  under  the  title  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS  AND  APPALACHIA.  To- 
day I  would  like  to  briefly  summai-ize  the 
data  and  conclusions  contained  In  that  re- 
port, and  their  relevance  to  the  legislation 
being  considered  by  this  Committee. 

The  largest  single  landowner  In  the  South- 
ern Appalachians  Is  not  a  coal  or  oil  corpora- 


tion, not  a  land  or  timber  company,  but  the 
United  States  government.  Through  the  For- 
est Service,  the  Federal  government  owns  over 
five  million  acres  of  land  In  the  Appalachian 
areas  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia — an 
area  of  over  8,000  square  miles. 

On  the  local  level,  the  amount  of  Na- 
tional Forest  land  In  many  Southern  Moun- 
tain counties  Is  staggering.  In  the  six  states 
named  above,  there  are  37  counties  where 
the  Forest  Service  owns  over  20','o  of  the  land. 
In  14  of  these,  more  than  40'/o  of  the  land  is 
in  National  Forests,  ranging  up  to  a  high  of 
ei*;;. 

Before  3911,  none  of  this  land  was  owned 
by  the  Federal  government.  All  of  it  was 
owned  privately,  and  was  subject  to  local 
property  taxes.  The  gradual  acquisition  of 
so  much  land  by  the  Forest  Service  over  the 
past  65  years  has  meant  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  local  tax  bases,  as  formerly  private 
lands  moved  off  the  tax  digest  and  onto  the 
rolls  of  exempt  property.  This  has  meant  bot)i 
decreased  revenue  for  public  services,  and 
increased  taxes  on  local  property  owners. 

Willie  it  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact 
amount  of  the  tax  loss,  it  is  probable  that 
based  on  average  values  for  the  land  and 
effective  tax  rates  In  the  counties  involved, 
tho  Appalachian  National  Forests  cost  local 
governments  nearly  $10  million  a  year  in  lost 
tax  revenues— money  that  could  go  to  sup- 
port roads,  schools,  health  programs,  and 
other  public  services  which  are  desperately 
needed  In  this  area. 

The  Forest  Service  answer  to  this  loss  of 
tax  revenue  is  the  25%.  Fund,  authorized  by 
the  Weeks  Act  of  1911.  Under  this  sy.-.tem, 
25%  of  the  income  from  timber  sales  within 
a  National  Forest  are  paid  to  the  counties  in 
which  these  lands  are  located.  In  many  West- 
ern stales,  where  the  National  Fore.sts  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  high-priced  saw  timber, 
these  payments  may  go  as  liigh  as  as  six 
dollars  per  acre  per  year.  But  in  Appalachia. 
where  the  market  value  of  timber  is  much 
lower,  and  where  lands  are  increasingly  being 
set  aside  for  wildlife  and  recreation,  the  av- 
erage payment  is  less  than  14t'  an  acre.  This 
is  less  than  one  fourth  the  average  payment 
throughout  the  country,  an  considerably  less 
than  what  the  property  taxes  alone  would 
have  been  if  the  land  were  still  hi  private 
hands.  The  iotc!  Forest  Service  payment  to 
Appalachian  counties  in  1972  in  place  of 
taxes  on  over  five  mllllou  acres  of  land  was 
only  $734,641.08.  Compare  the  25%  Fund 
payments  in  1972  in  the  following  states: 

In  North  Carolina,  21<  an  acre. 

In  Texas,  $1.23  an  acre. 

In  Kentucky,  17('  an  acre. 

In  Mississippi,  $]  .40  an  acre. 

In  Tennes.see,  15*'  an  acre. 

In  Oregon,  $2.12  an  acre. 

In  West  Virginia,  11<  an  acre. 

In  Louisiana,  $2.16  an  acre. 

In  Virginia,  5('  an  acre. 

Or  compare  the  average  13. 5<  an  acre  pay- 
ment for  all  Appalachian  counties  with 
those  in  other  National  Forests: 

In  La.ssen  National  Forest,  California,  S2.63 
an  acre. 

In  Pisgah  National  Forest,  North  Carolina, 
13.1  ■>  an  acre. 

In  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest,  Wash- 
ington, $3.10  an  acre. 

In  Daniel  Boone  National  Forest,  Ken- 
tucky, I7v  an  acre. 

In  Homochiito  National  Forest,  Mississip- 
pi, $3.82  an  acre. 

In  Jefferson  National  Forest,  Virginia,  4i* 
an  acre. 

In  Siuslaw  National  Forest,  Oregon,  $6.43 
an  acre. 

One  last  comparison.  If  Pocahontas  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia,  were  located  in  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest,  it  would  have  received  a 
payment  from  the  Forest  Service  in  1972  of 
almost  $4  million.  Instead,  it  received  less 
than  $40,000.  It  Is  Ironic  that  some  of  the 
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poorest  counties  In  the  nation  receive  such 
a  small  share  of  what  Is  supposedly  a  na- 
tional resource.  But  as  long  as  Forest  Serv- 
ice payments  are  tied  to  the  value  of  timber 
sold  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  land 
tnken  out  of  the  tax  digest,  these  Inequities 
v.ill  continue  to  exist. 

An  additional  problem  with  the  current 
system  of  payments  also  derives  from  the 
u.se  of  timber  sales  to  determine  payments  to 
counties.  Variations  In  sales  from  year  to 
year  make  It  Impossible  for  counties  to  pre- 
dict the  amount  of  revenue  they  will  receive 
in  any  given  year.  For  example.  In  1969, 
dixrlng  the  period  of  greatest  clear-cutting  In 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  counties 
received  25.9*  an  acre.  By  1972,  this  had 
dropped  to  11.9tf  an  acre.  In  Pocahontas 
Coimty,  revenue  from  the  Forest  Service 
dropped  from  $73,050  to  $33,931 — a  loss  of 
$39,119.  To  those  of  you  who  deal  In  mil- 
lion- and  billion-dollar  budgets,  this  may 
not  seem  like  a  great  amount.  But  for  a 
county  with  a  population  of  8,640  It  Is  a 
serious  revenue  loss. 

In  all  the  counties  In  the  Appalachian 
National  Forests,  the  losses  are  significant. 
Partly  because  of  a  lack  of  growth  due  to  a 
lack  of  land  outside  the  National  Forests, 
these  counties  today  are  among  the  poorest 
and  least  populous  in  the  nation.  According 
to  1970  Census  data,  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  fourteen  Appalachian  counties 
with  over  40%  National  Forest  land  Is  less 
than  9,000  people.  The  average  rate  of  pov- 
erty In  1970  was  29.2% — more  than  twice 
the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Not  one  of  these  counties  had  a  poverty 
rate  less  than  the  nationai  average.  The 
County  Judge  of  one  of  these  counties,  Keith 
Ballew  of  Polk  County,  Tennessee,  stated 
in  1971: 

"In  my  c^lnlon,  I  think  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, through  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  has 
helped  In  creating  the  underdeveloped  or 
poverty  areas  by  their  system  of  buying  and 
holding  land  within  the  Appalachian  region." 
The  situation  as  It  now  exists  In  the  South- 
ern Mountains  violates  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  equal  protection  laws.  It  is  gross- 
ly unfair  that  the  financial  burden  of  pro- 
viding timber  and  recreation  for  the  Eastern 
United  States  should  fall  so  heavily  on  some 
of  the  poorest  citizens  In  the  country — yet 
this  is  exactly  what  U  happening.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  spend  millions  for  campsites 
in  communities  which  lack  funds  for  schools, 
hospitals,  health  care,  transportation,  water 
systems,  sewage  disposal,  housing — yet  this 
is  what  is  bapp>ening. 

HR  11894  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
Appalachia.  but  It  will  begin  to  remedy  an 
Injustice  that  has  been  Ignored  for  too  long. 
Section  17  of  the  proposed  Act  provides 
counties  with  the  option  of  electing  a  flat 
75>  an  acre  payment  for  Nationai  Forest 
lauds  within  their  boundaries,  or  to  continue 
receiving  payments  under  the  old  system. 
The  proposed  75*  payment  Is  over  five  times 
the  average  payment  now  received  by  Ap- 
palachian counties,  and  Is  more  than  fif- 
teen times  the  minimum  payment.  The  new 
system  wUl  provide  an  additional  $3  million 
a  year  in  badly  needed  revenue  to  those  Ap- 
palachian counties  within  the  National  For- 
est system. 

In  addition,  revenue  to  the  counties  will 
be  tied  to  the  amount  of  land  which  Is 
taken  out  of  the  tax  base,  rather  than  to 
the  amount  of  timber  which  is  taken  off 
the  mountain.  This  wUl  eliminate  the  pres- 
sure now  placed  on  mountain  people  to 
allow  unnecessary  cutting  in  the  name  of 
local  revenue.  It  will  also  stabilize  the  an- 
nual payments,  allowing  local  governments 
t-o  plan  and  budget  more  efficiently. 

HR  11894  Is  an  Important  step — the  first 
new  step  since  1911 — toward  improving  and 
slabilizhig  the  situation  in  the  Appalachian 
Naiioual  Forests.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 


Oommlttee  for  allowing  me  to  appear  In  its 
support. 

KF  ACREAGES,  25  PERCENT  PAYMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS 
PER  ACRE  BY  STATES— 1972 


State 


NF 


Payment 


Payment/ 
acre 


Alabama 634,741 

Alaska 20.723,028 

Arizona 11,371,781 

Arkansas 2,456,010 

California 20.046,125 

Colorado 13,748,719 

Oorida 1.081,449 

Georgia 842,066 

Idaho 20,304,235 

Illinois 247,572 

Indiana 167,288 

Kentucky 616,757 

Louisiana 594,849 

Maine 49,638 

Michigan 2,690,646 

Minnesota 2,047,553 

Mississippi 1,136,278 

Missouri. 1,428,078 

Montana 16,703,917 

Nebraska 256,079 

Nevada 5,108.731 

New  Hampshire 683, 203 

New  Mexico 8,952,987 

North  Carolina 1,135,421 

North  Dakota 756 

Ohio 153,917 

Oklahoma 243,914 

Oregon 14,882,002 

Pennsylvania 495,773 

Puerto  Rico 27,998 

South  Carolina 598,271 

South  Dakota 1,123.355 

Tennessee.- 613,780 

Texas 659,192 

Utah 7,987,081 

Vermont 243,383 

Virginia 1,535,755 

Washington 10,624,553 

West  Virginia    949,  %0 

Wisconsin... 1,489,401 

Wyoming 8.674,534 

Total 183,330,775 
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ACREAGES,  25-  'ERCENT  PAYMENTS.  PAYMENTS  PER  ACRE 
BY  NATIONAL  FORESTS  AND  STATES-1972 


State:  National  forest 


Acreage 


Payment/ 
Payment  acr« 


Alabama: 

Bankhead 179,225 

Conecuh 83,955 

Talladega 360,783 

Tuskegee 10,778 

Alaska : 

Chugach 4,722,971 

Tongass 16,000,057 

Arizona: 

Apache 1,188.644 

Coconino 1,823,399 

Coronado 1,712,555 

Kaibab 1,711,510 

Prescott 1,250,727 

Sifgreaves 814,203 

Tooto 2,870,743 

Arkansas: 

Ouachita 1,329,498 

Ozark 1,105,869 

St  Francis 20,643 

California: 

Angeles 649,553 

Clevleand 393,912 

El  Dorado 654,653 

Inyo 1,777,361 

Six  Rivers 965, 193 

Klamath 1,669,782 

Lassen 1,056,041 

Los  Padres 1,749.500 

Mendocino 872,595 

Modoc 1,678,049 

Plumas 1,151,935 

San  Bernardino 624, 677 

Sequoia 1,119,517 

Shasta 1,017,555 

Sierra 1,285,501 

Stanislaus 895,894 

Tahoe 727.058 

Trinity...   1.035,548 

Calaveras  Big  Tree ...  380 

Toiyabe 631,968 

Rogue  River 53,840 

Siskiyou. 33,604 

Northern  Redwoods...  2,009 
Cokirado: 

Arapaho 993,486 

Grand  Mesa 346,143 

Gunnison 1,663.279 


{60,029 

33.4^ 

78.784 

93.8(S 

111.363 

30. 9« 

3,455 

32.  li! 

30,806 

0.6ii 
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22. 6« 
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XH 
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4.9,S 

690.004 

il.H 

160,  518 

lAM 

17,303 

83.8<i 

75,680 

W.H 

40,287 

10.2fS 

1,  824,  469 

J2.79 

202.300 

11. 4* 

1, 897, 155 

{1.97 

2,056,168 

J1.23 

2,776,082 

Ji63 

41.017 

2.3* 

614. 395 

70.4* 

598, 165 

35.  &- 

3, 035, 892 

$2.64 

120,6% 

19. 3C 

589,490 

52.  7* 

854, 369 

84. 00 

724,  111 

56. 3(' 

1,  434,  261 

11.60 

1, 185, 274 

$1.63 

2, 359,  599 

$2.28 

0 

0 

22,386 

ZM 

205.076 

$3.81 

78,130 

$2.33 

0 

0 

70. 718 

7.  U- 

13,857 

iM 

39,031 

2.U 

State:  National  forest 


Acreage         Payment 


Payment/ 
acre 


Pike. 1,104,793 

Rio  Grande 1.850,069 

Roosevelt 781,919 

Routt 1,124,928 

San  Isabel 1.107,291 

San  Juan 1.867,195 

Uncompahgre... 943,878 

White  River 1,938,633 

MantiLaSal 27,105 

Florida: 

Apalachicoia ;...  557,446 

Ocala.. 336,771 

Osceola 157,232 

Georgia: 

Chattahoochee'  738,076 

Ocoee 103,990 

Idaho: 

Boise 2,642,453 

Caribou 971,992 

Challij 2,447,707 

Clearwater 1,676,476 

Coeur  D'/Uene 723,369 

Kaniksu 892,250 

Nez  Perce 2,198.492 

Payette 2,307.322 

Salmon 1.767.777 

St.  Joe 863.572 

Sawtooth 1.729,349 

Targee 1.312.327 

Bitterroot 460.812 

Kootenai 46,395 

Cache. 263,942 

Illinois:  Shawnee 247,572 

Indiana :  Hoosier 167,288 

Kentucky: 

Daniel  Boone' 615,796 

Jefferson 961 

Louisiana:  KisfteWe.....  594,  8«9 
Maine: 

N  E  Experiment  Station.  3, 964 

White  Mountain 45, 944 

Michigan: 

Hiawatha 861,084 

Huron. 420.324 

Mainistse. 489, 250 

Ottawa 915,377 

Minnesota: 

Chippewa 649,978 

Superior 1,397,575 

Mississippi: 

Bienville 177,092 

Desoto 501,033 

Holly  Sprints 144, 646 

Homochitto 189,078 

Delta 59,179 

Tombigbee 65,260 

Missouri: 

Ctortt 799,878 

Marii  Twain 628, 200 

Montana: 

Kaniksu 446,966 

Beaverhead 2, 113, 397 

BitterrooL 1,115.083 

Custer 1,113,746 

Deeriodge 1, 174, 431 

Flathead 2, 364, 768 

Gallatin 1,714,913 

Helena %9,053 

Kootenai. 1,767,275 

Lewis  and  Ctark 1.834,652 

Lolo 2,089,633 

Nebraska: 

Nebraska 140.376 

Samuel  R.  McKelvie...  115. 703 
Nevada: 

Eldorado 40 

lnyo_ 60.576 

Toiyabe 2,520,031 

Humboldt 2,528,084 

New  Hampshire:  White 

Mountain 683,203 

New  Mexico: 

Apache  616.328 

Coronado 68,936 

Carson 1,393,974 

Cibola 1,600.265 

Gila 2,698,079 

Lincoln 1,103,220 

Santa  Fe 1,472,185 

North  Carolina: 

Nanlahala' 451,989 

Pisgah  1 481, 95« 

Cherokee' 327 

Croatan 156,046 

Uwharrie 45,105 

North  Dakota:  Souris....  756 

Ohio:Wavne.. 153,917 

Oklahoma:  Quachita 243,914 

Oregon: 

Klamath 23.904 

Deschutes 1.600,300 

Fremont 1,194,662 

Mount  Hood 1,076.637 

Malheur 1,454,121 

Ochocc. 846,855 

Rogue  River 518,693 

Siskiyou 882,054 

Siusta<. 61S.  416 


27,901 

2.5* 

223,679 

12.  W 

29,195 

3.7* 

56,693 

5.0* 

16,439 

1.5* 

190, 428 

10.2* 

49,  421 

5.2* 

99,013 

5.1* 

728 

2.7* 

246,915 

44.  J* 

118.  210 

32.2*. 

197,605 

$L26 

197, 024 

26.7* 

145,010 

J1.3J 

551,867 

20.9* 

29,709 

3.1* 

19,326 

0.7* 

644,098 

38.4* 

569,206 

78.7* 

495, 315 

55.5* 

410,212 

18.7* 

405,636 

17.6* 

40,304 

ZU 

705,199 

81.7* 

104,654 

6.1* 

84,460 

6.4* 

71,  495 

15.5* 

38,125 

82.2* 

13,983 

5.3* 

38,071 

15.3* 

15,  725 

9.4* 

104, 632 

17.0* 

37 

3.9* 

1,  286, 618 

$2.16 

0 

0 

9,926 

21.6* 

94,943 

11.0* 

51,283 

12.2* 

56,509 

11.6* 

100, 107 

10.9* 

86,750 

13.3* 

71,796 

il* 

235,360 

$1.33 

480,618 

95.9* 

59, 127 

4a  9* 

722,622 

3.82 

48,842 

47,688 

73.1* 

544,905 

68.1* 

49,884 

7.9* 

248,107 

55.5* 

35.933 

1.7* 

173. 016 

15.50 

41,367 

3.7* 

38,185 

3.3* 

1,046,888 

44.3* 

29,380 

1.7* 

11.570 

1.2* 

1, 451. 148 

82.10 

18.099 

1.0* 

1,049,775 

50.2* 

14,626 

10.4* 

9,103 

7.9* 

182 

$4.55 

6,903 

11.4* 

87,275 

3.5* 

44,717 

1.8* 

147,642 

21.6* 

129, 372 

21.0* 

3.554 

5.2* 

126,147 

9.0* 

66,999 

4.2* 

148,567 

5.5* 

51,342 

4.7* 

218, 847 

14.9* 

100, 695 

22.3* 

63. 347 

13.1* 

46 

14.10 

44.700 

28.60 

25,971 

57.6* 

0 

0 

22. 026 

14.3* 

126,598 

51.9* 

29,406 

$1.23 

2, 043,  530 

$1.28 

1, 084, 589 

90.8* 

3,408,469 

$3.17 

1.169,621 

80.4* 

720,985 

85.1* 

1,976,589 

$3.81 

2,050,768 

1?.  32 

3,  954.  784 

$6.34 
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PAYMENTS  PER  ACRE 
STATES— 1972— Continued 


State:  National  forest 


Acfea^ : 


243,  38  139, 985 


Umatilla 1,079,07  1 

Umpqua 846,62 

Wallowa 973,83 

Whitman 1,264,72' 

Willamette ..  1.616,241 

Winema 888,83 

Pennsvlvanja:  Allegheny.  495,77 

Puerto  Rico:  Caribbean..  27,991 

South  Carolina:  . 

Francis  Marion 249,02 

Sumter 349, 24i 

South  Dakota: 

Custer 73,48 

Black  Hills. 1,049,86 

Tennessee :  Cherokee ' . .  613, 78 
Teias: 

Angelina 154,53 

Davy  Crockett 161,47 

Sabine 184,76 

Sam  Houston 158,41 

Cariboo 6,99 

Sawtooth 71,16 

Ashley 1,285,04 

Cache. 415.27 

Diiie      -  1,884,46 

Fuhlake 1,426,5& 

Manilla  Sal 1,237,37 

Uinta 812,35: 

Wasatch 847,89 

Vermont:  Green  Moun- 
tain  

Virginia:  • 

George  Washington'..  531,48           48,001 

JeWerson' 602,26            24,159 

Washington: 

Kaniksu 282,97*         157,149 

Umatilla 311,36           128,953 

Okanogan 1,499,39;        562,702 

Gifford  Pinchot 1,251,03       3,877,118 

Colville     943,87          462,873 

Mount  Baker 1,818,35           779,145 

Olympic  1,544,411      1,905,345 

Srroqualmie 1.229.77,      1,893.017 

Wenatchie 1,743, 47*        329,834 

West  Virginia:  . 

George  Washington)..  100, 38  >            5,162 

Jefferson' 18,24 1               733 

Monongohela' 831,321          98,811 

Nicholas 23,541            17,655 

Greenbrier 100,881          75,663 

Pocahontas 284,591         213,443 

Randolph  176,601         132,452 

Grant     16,09  1           12.074 

Pendleton 68,90  1          51,681 

Preston. 3,89'            2,923 

Tucker 93,991          70,496 

Webster 64,781           48,588 

Wisconsin: 

Chequamegon 839,05)          69,391 

Nicolet 650,34         129,328 

Wyoming:  , 

Caribou 7,861                241 

Targhee  330,1(1!          21,247 

Black  Hills 174.  73  i           20,  849 

Ashley 91,951             1,726 

Wasatch 37.76!            1,529 

Bighorn 1,107.34!           44,751 

Medicine  Bow 1,093.14)          65.686 

Shoshone 2,431,94!           27,091 

Teton      1,687,94  1          102,198 

Bridger l,711,7f          32.845 


<  Designates  Appalachian  National 


DR.  JAMES  S. 
TO  THE  JOINT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LATURE 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  ask 
permission  to  extend  h 
point  in  the  Record 
traneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr. 
like  to  share  with  my 
U.S.  Congres.s.  the  remfer 
S.  Coleman  as  presentjed 
1 1  a  joint  session  of 
Btnte   Legislature   on 
State  Representative 
h^■i  furnished  the  text 
address  to  me. 

Dr.  Coleman,  an  em 
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446, 978 

, 391, 560 

349, 562 

612,918 

, 388, 258 

b43, 176 

311,201 

2,354 

352, 637 
253,040 

2,729 
125.259 
91,990 

158, 180 
317,717 

118,626 
214,776 

211 

4,303 

24, 122 

21,  433 

28,  734 

29,  223 
33.  307 
25,331 
31,601 


41.  4« 
S4.01 
35. 9« 
48.5* 
t5.81 
{1.06 
62. 8(! 
8.4); 

J1.42 
72.5)! 

3.7e 

11. 9e 

15.  op 

$1.02 
$1.97 
64. 2e 
$1.36 

3.0« 
6.0« 
1.9« 
5.2e 
1.50 
2.0e 
2.70 
3.le 
3.7* 

57.5)! 

5.1C 
4.00 

55. 5« 

41. 4e 

37. 5< 
$3.10 
49. 0« 
42. 8< 
$1.23 
$1.54 
18.9)! 

5.ie 

4.00 
11. 9« 
75.  oe 
75.  oe 
75.  Oe 
75.  Of 
75.0* 
75.0)! 
75.0)! 
75. 0« 
75. 0« 

19.9)! 

3.1)! 
6.4i! 
11.9)! 
1.9(i 
4.0)! 
4.0)! 
6.0)! 
\.H 
6.1* 
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nent  professor  in 


sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  respected  author  and  scholar,  has 
spoken  out  at  great  length  on  the  seri- 
ous and  adverse  affects  that  compulsory 
school  busing  has  brought  on  many  of 
ous  and  adverse  effects  that  compulsory 
areas.  In  his  addi-ess  Dr.  Coleman  sub- 
stantiates his  intensive  research  and 
study  which  proves  that  forced  school 
busing  has  created  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  chaos  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

As  I  stated  in  my  speech  before  my 
colleagues  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  of 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1975,  white 
student  em-ollment  in  Boston  public 
schools  between  1973  and  1975  has 
dropped  by  approximately  50  percent.  I 
reported  to  my  colleagues  at  that  time 
that  "racial  balancing  has  led  to  racial 
imbalanclng.  Desegregation  has  led  to 
resegregation." 

In  short,  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance has  had  an  opposite  effect.  Before 
court-ordered  busing,  61  out  of  202 — or 
30  percent  of  Boston's  schools — ^were 
racially  imbalanced.  Today,  115  out  of 
165 — or  70  percent  of  Boston's  schools — 
are  racially  Imbalanced. 

I  commend  Dr.  Coleman's  remarks, 
which  follow  in  their  entirety,  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 

Court  Ordered  School  Busing 
(By   Dr.   James   S.   Coleman) 

I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  at  being 
here  to  address  you,  along  with  my  siirprise 
at  being  invited  to  do  so.  This  is  not  the 
surprise  of  an  academic  scholar  In  being 
taken  seriously  by  persons  who  make  deci- 
sions and  take  action,  for  scholars  have  In 
recent  years  come  to  be  taken  very  seriously 
m  current  affairs.  It  Is  rather  surprise  at 
your  creation  of  a  direct  dialogue  unmedi- 
ated  by  television,  newspapers,  newsmaga- 
zines, or  even  written  researcli  reports,  be- 
tween those  who  make  policy  and  one  who 
carries  out  research  which  is  relevant  to  that 
policy.  This  Is  a  rare  occasion,  one  which 
few  legislatures  bring  about,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  doing  so. 

The  occasion.  I  will  assume,  reflects  the 
depth  of  yotir  concern  with  the  problem  of 
school  desegregation,  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing about  an  integrated  society,  and  the 
problem  of  bringing  Justice  and  equity  to  all 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  I  wUl  do  my  ut- 
most to  respond  with  the  seriousness  and 
responsibility  which  that  concern  warrants. 

What  I  will  try  to  do  in  this  session  is  to 
first  indicate  the  goals  that  are  intended  to 
be  achieved  in  school  desegregation,  then  to 
present  some  research  results  that  are  rele- 
vant to  certain  of  these  goals,  next  to  lay 
out  what  I  feel  are  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  viable  policy  of  school  Integra- 
tion, and  finally  to  indicate  the  kinds  of 
policies  that  meet  those  requirements.  I  will 
not.  despite  what  the  Boston  Globe  has  to 
say,  recommend  to  you  specific  courses  of 
action,  such  as  still  another  compulsory 
bussing  plan.  I  trust  they  will  report  cor- 
rectly what  I  have  to  say  today;  but  even 
if  they  do  not.  the  dialogue  today  is  a  direct 
one. 

The  first  goal  in  school  desegregation  Is 
that  of  achieving  equal  protection  under  the 
law  foj  all  children  regardlei-s  of  race.  This 
means,  since  the  landmark  1954  Broion  deci- 
sion in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  elimina- 
tion of  de  jure  .segregation,  that  Ls,  the 
elimination  of  dual  school  systems  where 
They  exist,  and  the  elimination  of  official 
practices  by  school  systems  which  bring 
about  segregated  schools.  A  second  goal,  re- 
lated to  the  first,  but  distinct  from  it.  is  the 


goal  of  increasing  the  educational  gains  of 
disadvantaged  children,  particularly  minor- 
ity children,  black,  Spanish  American,  and 
others.  This  goal  came  to  be  linked  to  school 
desegregation  by  research  results,  v;hich 
showed  that  disadvantaged  chUdren  achievea 
more  highly  on  standardized  tests  in  schools 
that  had  a  middle  class  majority.  Tlie  best 
knowxi  of  this  research,  known  as  the  "Cole- 
man Report."  I  and  others  carried  out  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19G4.  Since  school  desegrega- 
tion has  become  widespread,  a  large  amount 
of  additional  research  on  this  topic  has  been 
carried  out.  I  will  mention  briefly  some  of  the 
results  of  that  research  later. 

A  third  goal  in  school  desegregation  is 
that  of  helping  to  achieve  an  integrated 
society,  one  in  which  racial  distinctions  play 
a  smaller  part  than  at  present,  and  in 
which  a  person's  skin  color  is  not  an  over- 
riding social  characteristic.  This  too  is  related 
to  the  first  goal,  but  goes  beyond  it.  It  was 
tlie  main  impetus  behind  the  decision  to 
desegregate  In  the  1960's  by  school  boards 
in  many  smaller  northern  systems  which 
had  not  practiced  de  jure  segregation,  but 
had  residential  segregation  which  led  to 
extensive  segregation  in  the  schools.  Exam- 
ples are:  Evanston,  Ulinols;  White  Plains. 
New  York;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  Berke- 
ley, California. 

All  three  of  these  goals  are  important  ones 
for  our  society  to  achieve.  But  it  is  Important 
to  keep  In  mind  these  distinct  goals  of  school 
desegregation  for  three  reasons.  First,  al- 
though they  appear  at  first  glance  compati- 
ble, it  turns  out  that  they  are  not  always  so, 
and  that  sometimes  actions  taken  to  achieve 
one  are  harmful  to  the  others.  Second,  the 
Instruments  of  government  that  are  appro- 
priate to  each  of  these  goals  are  somewhat 
different.  The  courts  are  the  appropriate  in- 
strument, or  at  least  the  instrument  of  final 
resort,  for  the  first,  school  authorities  and 
teachers  are  the  appropriate  instruments  for 
the  second,  with  possible  aid  from  legislative 
actions;  and  school  boards,  state  legislatures, 
and  the  Congrcsr,  are  appropriate  instru- 
ments for  the  third.  Finally,  research  results 
are  differentially  applicable  to  the  three 
goals.  They  are  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  first.  Research  results  on  what  happens 
to  children  educationally,  particularly  disad- 
vantaged minority  children,  under  conditions 
of  school  segregation  and  desegregation  are 
of  course  directly  relevant  to  the  second  goal. 
And  research  results  on  how  school  desegre- 
gation effects  the  broader  integration  of  so- 
ciety are  relevant  to  the  third  goal.  In  par- 
ticular, the  effects  of  school  desegregation  on 
demographic  changes  which  may  strengthen 
or  weaken  the  integration  of  society  are 
relevant. 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind.  I  wUl  re- 
view briefiy  research  results  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  second  and  third  goals,  for  it  is 
these  two  goals  which  actions  of  this  legisla- 
ture might  help  achieve. 

The  effects  of  school  desegregation  on 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  minority 
children. 

The  so-called  Coleman  Report,  published 
in  1966  under  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
showed  that  disadvantaged  children  per- 
formed better  on  standardized  tests  in 
schools  that  were  predominantly  middle 
class,  and  that  middle  class  children  did  not 
perform  worse  in  schools  with  substantial 
proportions  of  disadvantaged  children.  Since 
there  are  too  few  middle  class  minority 
children  to  bring  about  majority  middle  class 
schools  without  desegregation,  this  result 
has  direct  implications  for  desegregation,  im- 
plying that  desegregation  would  improve 
I  he  performance  of  blacks  without  lowering 
tiiat  of  whites. 

This  result  was  subject  to  some  question- 
ing and  some  reaualysis.  Questions  concerned 
the  possible  selectivity  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  niiUdle  class  .schools,  since  most 
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of  the  Integration  existing  at  that  time  was 
that  due  to  residential  proximity  of  blacks 
and  whites.  And  the  reanalysls  showed  that 
some  portion  of  the  apparent  effect  vanished 
when  stronger  controls  for  the  social  l>ack- 
groimds  of  children  were  taken  Into  account.' 
Nevertheless  the  research  results  remained, 
and  were  widely  used  in  support  of  school 
desegregation. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  appeared  re- 
sults on  the  actual  effects  of  school  desegre- 
gation on  achievement  In  particular  school 
districts,  which  are  more  directly  relevant  to 
the  issue.  In  general,  these  results  can  be 
summarized  by  sasrlng  that  achievement  ben- 
efits of  school  desegregation  for  blacks  are 
sometimes  found,  sometimes  not,  and  where 
they  are  found,  are  generally  small,  much 
smaller  than  would  have  have  been  predicted 
from  the  Coleman  report.  Etevid  Armor,  in 
a  study  of  the  Metro  plan  in  the  Boston  area 
In  1972,  found  no  benefits.  Nancy  St.  John, 
in  summarizing  the  effects  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual  desegregation  studies,  finds 
erratic  and  small  positive  effects.  Since  her 
review,  some  other  research  has  been 
similarly  disappointing.  An  extensive  study 
of  long-term  system-wide  desegregation  In 
Riverside,  California  finds  no  achievement 
increases,  a  study  of  Pasadena  arrives  at 
similar  conclusions,  and  a  sttjdy  of  busing  in 
Waco,  Texas  shows  negative  effects.*  A  very 
recent  analysis  of  National  Assessment  re- 
sults, released  on  March  17,  shows  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  beneficial  result:  although 
there  are  declines  In  achievement  for  nearly 
all  groups  throughout  the  country  In  recent 
years,  black  children  in  the  Southeast  have 
increased  achievement  in  science  since  1969. 

This  period  has  been  the  period  of  greatest 
desegregation  in  the  South.  But  the  further 
analysis  shows  that  this  Increase  has  been 
In  schools  that  have  remained  all-black.  Just 
as  In  the  integrated  schools.  Thus  an  ex- 
planation other  than  the  racial  composition 
of  the  school  is  necessary  for  these  encour- 
nging  results.-' 

Altogether,  the  current  evidence  indicates 
that  the  presumed  benefits  of  school  desegre- 
gation for  black  achievement  are  some- 
times present,  but  not  uniformly  so.  and  are 
small  when  they  are  found.  Thus  the  earlier 
hope  that  school  desegregation  would  con- 
stitute a  panacea  for  black  achievement,  or 
contribute  substantially  to  the  goal  of  In- 
creasing black  achievement,  appears  to  have 
been  misplaced. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  studies  mentioned 
earlier  have  found  that  the  psychological 
effects  (such  as  effects  on  self-esteem)  and 
the  attltudlnal  effects  (such  as  Interracial 
attitudes)  of  school  desegregation  are  not 
imiformly  in  a  positive  direction,  and  are 
sometimes  negative.  Altogether.  I  believe  we 
can  say  from  the  research  results  on  the  edu- 
cational effects  that  school  desegregation  Is 
seldom  harmful  (though  where  there  Is  ex- 
tensive turbulence,  the  short-term  effects 
may  be  educationally  harmful  to  both  blacks 
and  whites),  sometimes  beneficial,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  that  school  desegregation  can 
be  a  major  policy  Instrument  for  increasing 
black  achievement  and  self-esteem. 


'  See  Marshall  Smith,  in  F.  Mosteller  and 
D.  Moynlhan,  On  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity,  Random  House,  1972. 

=  £ee  David  Armor.  The  Evidence  on  Bus- 
ing, The  Public  Interest,  Summer  1972.  pp. 
90-12(>;  Nancy  St.  John,  School  Desegrega- 
tion. New  York:  Wiley.  1975;  Desegregation: 
a  Longitudinal  Study.  Ralph  Gerard  and 
Norman  MUler,  Plenum  Press.  1975.  and 
Lawrence  Felice,  Mandatory  Busing  and 
Minority  Student  Achievement:  New  Evi- 
dence and  Negative  Results.  Unpublished 
paper. 

"See  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  "Science  Achievement:  Racial  and 
Regional  Trends,   1969-73."  March   17,   1975. 


THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  EFFORTS  OF  SCHOOL 
DESEGRATTON 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  research  re- 
sults relevant  to  the  third  goal  of  achieving 
social  Integration.  The  effects  that  have  been 
most  extensively  studied  are  the  effects  of 
desegregation  on  the  racial  stability  of  the 
schools,  and  most  particularly  on  the  loss 
of  whites  from  the  schools.  The  questions 
are:  does  this  effect  exist?  If  so,  under  what 
conditions?  and  what  are  Its  long-term  con- 
sequences for  the  integration  of  the  schools 
and  of  society? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  fairly 
complex.  First  of  all.  It  has  been  shown  that 
In  many  small  systems,  when  the  proportion 
black  In  the  system  Is  not  large,  especially 
in  the  North  and  West,  but  also  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  In  the  South,  desegregation 
does  not  have  strong  effects  on  loss  of  whites, 
and  In  fact,  any  effects  are  dIfiQcult  to  detect 
statistically.  The  fact  that  this  holds  true 
even  In  the  South  has  meant  that  Southern 
desegregation,  primarily  In  1970,  has  made 
its  schools  the  least  segregated  In  the  Na- 
tion. Several  studies  have  shown  the  absence 
of  statistically  observable  effects  In  the 
North  and  West.  Jane  Mercer  found  this  In 
California,  and  Christine  Rossell  found  t'-ls 
In  the  North  generally.*  However,  when  the 
proportion  black  Is  high,  then  even  In  small 
districts,  system- wide  desegregation  does 
have  very  strong  effects  on  loss  of  whites 
from  the  public  schools.  This  has  been  ob- 
served only  in  the  South,  for  It  Is  only  there 
that  small  school  systems  have  high  prc^>or- 
tlons  of  blacks.  Charles  Clotfelter  found  In  a 
study  of  desegregation  involving  system- 
wide  racial  balance  In  Mississippi  counties 
that  as  the  percentage  black  Increased  from 
40%  to  80%,  the  percentage  of  whites  leav- 
ing those  districts  and  enrolling  In  private 
schools  increased  from  at>out  20%  to  about 
90%."  And  Luther  Munford  found,  in  an- 
other Mississippi  study,  that  as  the  percent- 
age black  Increased  from  40%  to  00%  the 
percentage  of  whites  who  left  the  public 
schools  in  the  first  year  Increased  from 
about  5%  to  about  90%.  For  every  10%  In- 
crease In  proportion  of  black  children  In 
those  schools,  an  additional  16%  of  white 
children  left  the  schools.*  And  in  a  study 
of  Florida  countywlde  desegregation,  Michael 
Giles  and  his  associates  showed  that  when 
the  percentage  black  was  below  about  30%, 
the  loss  of  whites  was  small.  In  some  smaller 
districts  In  the  North  such  as  Pasadena, 
California  and  Pontiac,  Michigan,  where 
the  proportion  black  was  substantial  then 
there  has  been  substantial  loss  of  whites  as 
well. 

I  should  point  out  that  these  results  do  not 
Imply  that  whites  will  always  escape  a  cir- 
cumstance In  which  the  scliools  are  majority 
black.  In  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  live 
In  Chicago,  the  school  has  been  a  majority 
black  school  with  a  stable  population  for  25 
years.  But  such  patterns  of  integrated  school 
stability  depend  upon  integrated  neighbor- 
hood stability,  they  depend  on  continuous 
efforts  by  blacks  and  whites  working  to- 
gether, and  are  seldom  achieved  by  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  fiat. 

When  we  turn  to  desegregation  in  large 
cities,  the  picture  Includes  an  additional 
complexity,  that  Is.  the  existence  or  absence 
of  predominantly  white  suburbs  outside  the 
district  which  is  desegregating.  A  few  large 
cities,  primarily  in  the  South,  have  county- 


'  See  Jane  Mercer,  and  Christine  Rossell, 
"School  Desegregation  and  White  Flight", 
Political  SHcnce  Quarterly,  1976,  Vol.  90.  pp. 
675-695. 

'■  Charles  Clotfelter  "School  Desegregation, 
'Tlpnln<r'.   and  Private   School   Enrollment," 
Journal  of  Human  Resources,  vn,  1976.  pp. 
29-50. 

•Luther  Munford,  "Desegregation  and 
Private  Schools,"  Social  Policy,  1976.  Vol.  6, 
No.  4,  pp.  42-45. 


wide  school  districts,  including  aU  or  nearly 
all  the  suburbs  In  the  metropolitan  area. 
These  cities  include  Tampa.  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Miami,  in  Florida;  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina;  and  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  these 
countywlde  systems,  all  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  black  or  other  minority  population, 
the  loss  of  whites  Is  not  large  (averaging 
about  5';  In  the  first  year  of  desegregation), 
and  for  those  located  in  areas  which  are  ex- 
periencing a  population  boom,  as  in  Flor- 
ida, the  loss  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
first  year,  with  succeeding  years  showing  the 
poptUation  gains  characteristic  of  Uie  region 
as  a  whole. 

Tlie  situation,  however,  is  quite  different 
in  central  city  school  districts,  surrounded 
by  predominantly  white  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts. This  Is  characteristic  of  most  large 
cities  In  this  country,  and  particularly  so  In 
the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  Midwest.  It 
is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  for  medium-sized 
cities.  Desegregation  m  such  cities  brings 
about  a  substantial  loss  of  whites  in  the  first 
year,  and  a  continuing  loss  beyond  the  first 
year.  The  results  of  my  own  research  over 
the  past  year  show  this.  As  an  example,  for 
the  nine  largest  central -city  school  districts 
which  underwent  substantial  desegregation 
between  1968  and  1974. 1  examined  the  loss  of 
whites  In  years  before,  during  and  after  de- 
segregation. Two  years  before  desegregation, 
the  average  loss  was  4.1 '/, ;  one  year  before, 
it  was  4.8%.  In  the  year  of  desegregation,  it 
jumped  to  12.4%.  almost  three  times  as  great. 
In  the  four  years  following  desegregation,  it 
went  down,  but  not  to  the  pre-desegregation 
level:  to  7.0%.  6.7%.  10.1  %.  and  8.1  r;.. 

In  a  similar  tabulation.  David  Armor  has 
examined  these  losses  for  a  set  of  16  cities 
which  have  the  following  characteristics:  in 
all  of  them,  desegregation  occurred  through 
court  order;  all  were  in  1968  20.000  or  larger 
in  number  of  students;  all  have  stibstantial 
suburbs  for  whites  to  move  to.  and  all  had 
proportion  blacks  In  the  range  of  20%  to 
50%.  There  was  an  overlap  of  only  four  cities 
between  the  nine  I  Just  described  and  Ar- 
mor's 16.  Armor  found  an  average  loss  of 
2%  per  year  in  the  two  years  before  de- 
segregation 10%  tn  the  year  of  desegregation 
and  the  year  after,  and  an  average  loss  of 
7%  per  year  In  the  next  two  years,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  following  desegregation. 
Although  the  cities  were  largely  different 
ones,  those  results  correspond  closely  to  my 
own. 

The.sc  results  are  serious  in  their  demo- 
graphic consequences  for  our  large  cities: 
for  with  blacks  constrained  within  the  city 
both  by  economics  and  and  by  suburban 
residential  dtscrlmlnatlon.  and  whites  given 
an  additional  Incentive  to  leave  by  desegrega- 
tion measures  In  the  central  city,  the  metro- 
politan area  becomes  composed  of  black 
schools  in  the  city  and  white  schools  in  the 
suburbs. 

Even  more  generally,  it  is  important  to  see 
those  results  in  the  context  of  broader  pat- 
terns of  migration  that  are  occurring  in  this 
country.  Tliere  are  two  major  components  to 
the  current  migration  patterns.  One  Is  to  the 
South  and  Southwest,  to  the  "sun  belt"  as 
It  has  recently  been  called,  and  the  other  is 
away  from  major  metropolitan  centers.  For 
the  firet  time  In  history,  the  metropolitan 
area  population,  not  Just  the  central  city 
population,  has  begun  to  decline.  The  move- 
ment Is  a  mavejmmt  of  the  segment  of  the 
population  that  is  white,  middle  class,  and 
young,  the  segment  with  most  mobility. 
Whether  this  Is  labelled  escapism,  or 
whether  It  Is  seen  as  an  attraction  for  the 
natural  environment.  It  is  there,  and  it  af- 
fects most  greatly  the  large,  older  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  They  are 
no  longer  attractive  to  manv  of  the  young 
most  able  to  mov^.  And  their  moves  Increase 
the  separation  of  blacks  and  whites,  as  they 
Increase  the  decline  of  our  older  metropolitan 
areas. 
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and  whites  has  the  overall  effect  of  defeat- 
ing social  integregation  among  blacks  and 
whites.  However,  I  believe  the  dilemma  to  be 
a  false  one:  that  seldom  if  ever  is  compul- 
sory racial  balance  in  a  large  school  system 
necessary  to  overcome  de  Jure  segregation. 
Bather,  straightforward  elimination  of  de 
jure  segregation  in  large  cities  would  consti- 
tute primarily  a  redrawing  of  school  attend- 
ance zones  to  eliminate  jerrymandering,  and 
would  have  little  Impact,  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  third  goal  of  achieving  social  inte- 
gration. That  goal  must  be  achieved  by  much 
more  long  range  policies.  Involving  residence 
at  least  as  much  as  schools,  policies  that 
recognize  both  the  needs  and  desires  for 
ethnic  community  and  tliose  of  ethnic 
integration. 

The  achievement  of  that  third  goal  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  muRt  Involve  a  vari- 
ety of  policies.  Including  those  that  attract 
middle  class  whites  into  the  city,  and  those 
that  make  the  suburbs  available  to  blacks 
commensiurate  with  their  rising  incomes. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  to  say  that 
imposing  racial  balance  in  city  schools  is  the 
only  policy  that  has  led  to  increasingly  black 
central  cities  and  white  subxirbs.  Freeway 
construction,  PHA  mortgage  policies,  the  In- 
ability to  control  crime,  and  other  policies 
have  been  responsible  as  well.  But  there  Is 
probably  no  single  action  that  has  had  as 
strong  and  immediate  an  effect  in  removing 
whites  from  already  substantially  black  cen- 
tral cities  than  the  policies  of  racial  balance 
in  the  schools,  where  those  policies  have  been 
put  into  effect  In  large  central  cities. 

These  various  research  results  raise  finally 
the  question  of  what  should  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  school  desegregation  policies  if 
the  three  goals,  eliminating  of  de  jure  segre- 
gation, benefiting  achievement  of  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  achieving  social  in- 
tegration, are  to  be  realised.  First,  I  believe 
it  must  now  be  recognized,  although  I  did 
not  at  one  time  believe  this  to  be  so,  that 
school  desegregation  is  not  a  cexitral  instru- 
ment for  achieving  the  second  goal.  It  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  for  Improving 
the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  children. 
Imaginative  and  varied  patterns  of  Interac- 
tion with  children  from  other  social  classes 
and  ethnic  groups  can  be  an  important  and 
valua'ole  element  In  education,  but  to  para- 
phrase Wilson  RUes.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  California,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
a  black  child  to  sit  next  to  a  v/hite  child  in 
order  to  learn. 

Second,  the  first  goal,  of  eliminating  de 
jure  segregation  should  oe  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  and  as  quite  .separate  from  the 
goal  of  achieving  racial  integration  in  so- 
ciety. Elimination  of  de  Jure  segregation, 
properly  done,  will  in  large  cities  neither 
greatly  aid  nor  greatly  harm  the  racial  In- 
tegration of  the  society.  By  Itself,  it  can- 
not be  an  important  Instrument  for  the  lat- 
ter goal  in  large  cities  where  blacks  and 
whites  are  largely  separated  by  residence. 
When  it  has  been  used  as  such.  It  has  helped 
defeat,  rather  than  achieve  this  third  goal, 
as  I  have  Indicated  in  the  statistics  I  pre- 
sented. 

Third,  the  third  goal,  achieving  an  Inte- 
grated society,  is  one  for  which  government 
policies  can  be  decisive,  but  only  if  the  poli- 
cies recognize  that  they  require  active  sup- 
port and  implementation  by  ordinary  fami- 
lies, of  all  racial  groups:  families  whose 
actions  and  attitudes  in  the  long  run  will 
determine  the  success  of  the  policies.  These 
policies  mu.st,  by  their  vei-y  nature,  be  car- 
ried out  primarily  by  legislatures,  for  most 
are  outside  the  reach  of  the  courts,  and  be- 
yond the  scope  of  local  Jurisdiction. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest,  then,  are  cer- 
taiia  requirements  that  school  policies  should 
meet  if  they  are  to  aid  in  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  sichlevlng  a  racially  integrated 
society. 
1.  Any  policy  should  insure  equal  treat- 


ment  for   aU   children,   regardless  of  race, 
ethnicity,  or  social  origin. 

2.  Any  policy  designed  to  aid  in  achieving 
an  integrated  society  should  be  one  which 
facilitates  and  encotirages  social  integration 
of  whites,  blacks,  and  other  minorities,  and 
one  which  prevents  exclusion  by  one  group 
of  members  of  another;  but  it  should  allow 
members  of  each  group  to  be  in  minority  or 
majority  situations.  It  is  not  an  appropriate 
aim  of  policy,  for  example,  to  "eliminate  ra- 
cially identifiable  schools,"  which  is  a  euphe- 
mism, for  eliminating  all-black  schools. 

3.  Any  policy  should  not  by  design  or  con- 
sequence be  punitive  on  families  or  children, 
whether  in  the  name  of  redressing  past 
wrongs  or  for  other  purposes.  Much  of  the 
error  in  school  desegregation  policy  has  been 
the  result  of  an  unartlculated  punltlveness 
which  has  no  place  in  achieving  positive  so- 
cial goals. 

4.  If  a  policy  Imposes  additional  constraints 
In  order  to  Increase  the  degree  of  racial  hite- 
gration  ui  schools,  it  should  impose  those 
constraints  on  schools  or  school  districts,  and 
not  on  families  or  children,  through  arbitrary 
school  assignment.  To  do  the  latter  creates  an 
Incentive  for  those  with  money  to  leave  the 
scliool  system,  either  for  private  schools,  for 
the  suburbs,  or  for  another  metropolitan 
area,  altogether,  and  a  disincentive  for  per- 
sons to  move  into  the  area.  A  policy  should 
attempt  to  achieve  integration  through  in- 
creasing the  options  available  to  families  and 
children,  not  throvigh  restricting  options. 
Such  an  increase  is  especially  important  for 
blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  for  low- 
Income  families,  for  their  residential  options 
have  been  severely  limited  through  residen- 
tial discrimination  or  economic  constraints. 

5.  Any  jxJlicy  must  not  treat  differentially 
city  and  suburbs,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  different  school  systems  involved.  To 
do  so  Increases  the  relative  attractiveness  cf 
the  suburbs  for  middle  class  families,  espe- 
cially whites,  and  directly  defeats  the  goal 
of  social  integration  of  blacks  and  whites. 

These  requirements  for  a  policy  are,  taken 
together,  quite  restrictive.  They  imply  that 
no  political  subdivision  below  the  state  can 
take  appropriate  integrative  action — not  a 
city,  not  a  suburb,  for  Integration  must  in- 
volve the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  Thus 
they  Imply  that  a  state  legislature  is  one 
of  the  few  arms  of  governnient  that  can  take 
appropriate  action.  And  they  imply  that 
whatever  policies  a  legislature  does  impose 
cannot  assign  children  to  specific  schools 
distant  from  their  home,  that  is.  cannot  In- 
volve compulsory  bussing. 

I  will  describe  a  policy  that  meets  these 
requirements,  to  illustrate  what  I  feel  Is  a 
feasible  school  desegregation  policy.  I  am  not 
recommending  such  a  policy  to  you,  because 
it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  tell  you 
what  should  be  done  In  Massachusetts. 

A  policy  which  meets  these  criteria  would 
be  one  of  educational  entitlements:  each 
cliild  in  a  metropoUtan  area  would  be  entitled 
to  attend  any  school  In  the  metropolitan 
area,  whether  It  is  in  his  school  district  or 
not,  so  long  as  it  does  not  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  his  own  racial  group  than  the 
school  to  which  he  would  be  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  residence.  With  this  entitlement 
would  go  the  provision  of  transportation,  so 
that  the  plan  sounds  like  a  "voluntary  bus- 
sing plan,  across  school  district  lines."  But  it 
Is  not  that,  for  each  family  and  child  would 
be  able  to  choose  either  his  neighborhood 
school  or  nearly  any  other  school  in  the 
district.  Every  school  would  be  required  to 
accept  out-of-attendance-zone  students  up 
to  something  like  15'7e  of  Its  total  student 
population,  a  percentage  small  enough  so 
that  double  shifts  would  not  be  required, 
but  large  enough  to  provide  a  wide  opportu- 
nity for  choice.  State  aid  to  education  would 
necessarily  be  modified  in  such  a  way  that 
a  child's  per-pupll  expenditure  followed  him 
to  his   new  district.  Tlie  plan  would  be  most 
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Important  for  blacks  and  low  Income  fam- 
ilies, who  are  excluded  by  economics  or  dis- 
crimination from  certain  residential  areas. 
But  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  a  one- 
way movement,  because  especially  at  the 
high  school  level,  the  city  can  offer  special- 
ized schools  and  alternative  schools  that 
a  suburb  cannot,  schools  which  can  attract 
young  people  from  the  suburbs.  The  plan 
could  be  described  as  one  in  which  every 
school  in  the  metropolitan  area  becomes  a 
magnet  school,  for  each  school  would  be 
required  to  attract  its  student  body.  It  is 
this  aspect  of  such  a  plan,  incidentally,  that 
often  makes  school  administrators  uncom- 
fortable with  it:  it  is  much  easier  to  assign 
captive  student  bodies  to  schools  than  to 
compete  for  students. 

Obviously,  such  a  school  desegregation 
plan  will  not  "eliminate  racial  segregation" 
in  the  schools  of  the  metropoUtan  area.  But 
to  do  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  wholly  inap- 
propriate and  even  racially  discriminatory 
goal.  It  would  weigh  most  heavily  upon  black 
children,  for  each  black  child  would  be  in  an 
extreme  minority;  neither  blacks  nor 
Spanish-Americans  could  choose  to  be  in  a 
school  where  they  were  In  a  racial  majority. 

This  sketches  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which 
would  meet  the  criteria  that  I  believe  are 
necessary  if  school  desegregation  is  to  aid 
the  goal  of  stable  racial  Integration  in  the 
society.  It  is  not  the  only  such  plan,  and 
school  desegregation  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
policy  that  can  aid  integration.  But  It  is  one 
policy  that  I  believe  would  do  so.  I  should 
mention  as  an  aside  that  an  important  litmus 
test  of  any  school  desegregation  policy  you 
might  develop,  to  determine  whether  its 
principle  is  a  sound  one,  is  that  it  be  equally 
effective  if  the  racial  composition  of  the 
metropolitan  area  were  reversed.  If  it  would 
not,  then  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based 
is  likely  ajo.  vmsound  one. 

I  will  conclude  by  expressing  my  belief  that 
not  only  is  it  desirable  for  state  legislatures 
to  develop  creative  policies  that  move  toward 
the  goal  of  a  racially  Integrated  society;  it 
is  important  that  they  do  so.  For  it  is  in  the 
absence  of  such  policies  that  plaintiffs  have 
often  felt,  and  understandably  so,  that  only 
by  redefining  de  Jure  segregation  in  a  very 
inclusive  way,  and  only  by  use  of  the  courts, 
could  any  progress  toward  the  third  goal  be 
made.  As  I  have  Indicated  by  the  statistics  I 
have  given,  those  actions  have  In  the  large 
cities  instead  taken  us  farther  from  that 
goal  rather  than  closer  to  it.  It  thus  becomes 
especially  important  for  state  legislatures  to 
initiate  those  policies  that  will  aid  stable 
social  Integration,  and  will  make  their  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  more  attractive  places 
for  families  of  all  groups  to  live  and  raise 
their  children. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  pleasure  at 
being  here,  and  to  commend  you  for  creating 
occasions  such  as  this,  in  which  there  can  be 
a  direct  dialogue  between  those  who  make 
poUcies  and  one  who  carries  out  research 
relevant  to  those  policies. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  April  30,  through 
May  5,  1976,  on  account  of  official  com- 
mittee busuiess. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  after  3:45  today,  on  account  of 
official  bu.siness. 

Mr.  Derrick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
ol  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today  on  account 
of  oincial  business. 


Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  close  personal 
friend. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  smd  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bauman)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  English)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Meyner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  5, 
1976. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  5, 
1976. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks notwithstanding  they  exceed  10  Va 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,168. 

Ml".  Perkins,  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Dominick  V.  Daniels)  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  4'/2  pages  of 
tlie  Record  and  is  estimated  by  Uie  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $1,287. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $858. 

The  following  Members  (&i  the  request 
of  Mr.  Bauman)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Spence  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Ml-.  Brown  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  English)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 


Mr.  RISENHOOVER. 

Mr.  Andessoh  of  CaUfomia  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mui^HA. 
Mr.  Habktn. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ECKHABDT. 

Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Carney 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  thi-ee  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  uniform  standards  for  licensing  and  regu- 
lation of  clinical  laboratories,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  re- 
ported that  that  '"ommittee  had  exam- 
ined and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title,  whi-Ii 
was  thereupon  signed  by  Uie  Speaker: 

H.R.  10230.  An  act  to  establish  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  States, 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technological 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  President,  to 
provide  a  ccunprehensive  siu-vey  of  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in 
scientific  research  and  Information  han- 
dling, and  in  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  3,  1976,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3155.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
drsift  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for 
the  procurement  of  Naval  vessels  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3156.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  DC.  Un- 
employment Compensation  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
calendar  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section 
313(c)  of  title  46,  District  of  Columbia  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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Labor 


go^  erning 
proi  ram. 


3157.  A  letter  from  the 
of  Labor,  transmitting  a 
by  the  Department  of 
inents  on  proposed  new 
Occupational  Safety  and 
Committee  on  Education 

3158.  A  letter  from  the 
to  the  Department  of  Heafth 
V/elfare.    transmitting 
ment    to    regulations 
;i  II teed  .student  loan 
section  431(d)(1)   of  the 
Provisions  Act,  as  amendeb 
tee  on  Education  and  Lab<  r. 

3159.  A  letter  from  th< 
OfBce  of  Management  and 
Office   of  the  President 
port  on  recommendations 
annual  report  of  the  Natlo;  lal 
cil  on  Adult  Education.  A|arch 
actions  taken  thereon, 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  AdvisoJ-y 
to   the  Committee   on 
tion-s. 

3160.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
a  proposed  change  In  the 
tern  of  records,  pursuant 
(o) :  to  the  Committee  or 
eratlons. 

3161.  A  letter  from  the 
of  State  for  Congressional 
mittlng  a  copy  of  Preslden 
No.  76-13.  finding  that  it 
interest  ot  the  United 
milliou  of  agricultural 
gal  under  title  I  of  the 
Development  and  Asals*^^ 
amended,  piirsuant  to 
the  act;  to  the  Conimitte( 
Relations. 

3162.  A  letter  from  the 
M'al  Energy  Admlnistratic^ 
report  on  changes  In 
tion  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  middle 
oil,   residual   fuel   oil,   mot 
propane  sales  by  refiners 
marketers,  pursuant  to 
of  the  Emergency  Petrolei 
of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Commerce. 

3163.  A  letter  from  the 
Government  Affairs,  National 
senger  Corporation, 
cial  report  of  the  Corporation 
of  January  1976,  pursuant 
( ; )  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
as  amended;  to  the  Comm  ttee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3164.  A.  letter  from  the 
Lstrative   Office   of   the 
mittlDg  a  report  on 
authorizing  or  approving 
w  ire  or  oral  communications 
dar  year  1975,  pursuant  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the 
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to  elicit  com- 
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ilealth  Act;  to  the 

ind  Labor. 

]  Ixecutlve  Secretary 

Education,  and 

proposed    amend- 

the    guar- 

pursuant  to 

3eneral  Education 

to  the  Commlt- 


Deputy  Director, 
Budget,  Executive 
transmitting   a  re- 
contained  In  the 
Advisory  Coun- 
20,  1975,  and 
pifrsuant  to  section 
y  Committee  Act; 
Government   Opera- 
Deputy  Assistant 
tranfemitting  notice  of 
Department's  sys- 
to   5  U.S.C.   652a 
Government  Op- 

i  .ssisttftit  Secretary 

Relations,  trans- 

ial  Determination 

is  in  the  national 

to  sell  up  to  $5 

comknodltles  to  Portu- 

i  agricultural  Trade 

Act  of  1954,  as 

103id)(3)   of 

on  International 


Stal  es 


'^^ar  ce 


sec  tion 


US 


Ju<  iciary. 

RkC  CrV'ED     FBOM     the     COMl  TROLLER     Gf.NERAI. 


3165.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  of  the  United  States, 
port    on   additional    costs 
United  States  In  stationidg 
ted   forces   in  Europe   Instead 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee! 
Operations,    Armed    Servlcfes 
ttonal  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIXTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  ] 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were 
for  printing  and  refer 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee 
rency  and  Housing.  H.R. 
promote  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys 
ment    (Rept.   No.   94-1073 
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transmlttlng  a 

shares  for  avla- 

distUlate  fuel 
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and   Independent 

section   4(c)  (2)  (A) 

m  Allocation  Act 
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/Ice  President  for 
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transz^iltting  the  finan- 

for  the  month 

to  section  308(a) 

%rvlce  Act  of  1970, 

on  Interstate 


Director,  Admin- 
Courts,  trans- 
appllfiations  for  orders 
interception  of 
covering  calen- 

18  U.S.C.  2519;  to 


tie 


Comptroller  Gen- 
ransmltting  a  re- 
Incurred   by   the 
NATO-commlt- 
of   at  home; 
on  Government 
an<l    Interna- 


REl  SOLUTIONS 


Xlu.  reports  of 

delivered  to  the  Clerk 

dice  to  the  proper 

on  Banking.  Cur- 

12934.    A    bill    to 

and  responsibility 

em:  with  amend- 

Rpferred   t.'>  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportatlon^H.R.  2749. 
A  bill  to  name  a  portion  of  the  alte  of  the 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal  Building  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  George  Washington 
Square  (Rept.  No.  94-1074).  Referred  to  the 
Hoiise  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HJl.  9398. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  a  3-year  period;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1075).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  12118. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1076).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  12972. 
A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  public  works 
capital  development  and  Investment  pro- 
gram; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1077). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.'^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

iTr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  S.  3161. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  to  locate  flagpoles  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  In  order  to  fly  the  flag  of 
each  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  territories  and  possessions  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  94-1078).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  7 he  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  12387.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1079).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13359.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize loan  funds  for  the  Government  of  the 
Vu'gln  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  94-1080).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  refeiTed 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachu-setts,  Mr.  Van- 
DER  Veen,   Mr.   Helstoski,  and  Mr. 

MlKVA^^: 

H.R.  13476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  certain  bene- 
fits to  taxpayers  who  participate  In  or  coop- 
erate with  the  boycott  of  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  13477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  change  the  title  of 
hearing  examiners  to  administrative  law 
Judge,  to  provide  that  the  salary  of  each  such 
official  .shall  be  90  percent  of  the  salary  of 
U.S.  District  Court  Judges,  and  for  other 
ptnposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERASER: 

HM.  13478.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  home  care  services  for 
aged  and  disabled  individuals,  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  community  home  care  cen- 


ters and  Stat©  home  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  such  services,  and  to 
provide  catastrophic  health  Insurance  cover- 
age (under  the  medicare  program),  with  fi- 
nancing from  general  revenues,  for  such  in- 
dividuals; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Ali-en)  : 
H.R.  13479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  oil 
may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipelines  if 
that  company  hat;  an  interest  in  such  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Howe, 
and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  13480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  payments  of 
interest  for  eligible  students  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  a  proper  voucher,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Edcar,  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  13481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  permit  fair  and  effec- 
tive prosecution  for  rape  by  providing  that 
evidence  of  an  individual's  fsrlor  sexual  con- 
duct is  not  admissible  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding If  an  Issue  in  such  action  or  proceed- 
ing Is  whether  such  Individual  was  raped  or 
assaulted  with  Intent  to  commit  rape;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  M.s. 
Abzitg,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beni- 
TEz,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr,  John  L.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Carter,  '/Ir.  Conters,  Mr. 

CORMAN,    Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS, 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,   Mr.  Downet  of  New 

York,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fascell, 

Mr.  Fauntp.oy,  Mr.  Florid,  and  Mr. 

Ford  of  Tenness?e) : 

H.R.  13482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 

under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 

program    for    certain    diagnostic    tests    and 

examinations    given    for    the    detection    of 

breast  cancer;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 
Fraser,    Mr.   Harrington,   Mr.    Hel- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  HICKS,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Huncate.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNo,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Lent,   Mr. 
Melcher,   Mr.    Metcalfe,   Mr.    Mez- 
viNSKT,    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr.    Minish. 
Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.   Mftchell   of   New 
York,    Mr.    MrrCHELL    of    Maryland, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr.   Otttnger, 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.R.  13483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  certain  diagnostic  tests  and  ex- 
aminations given  for  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.      Roybal,      Mr.      Santini,      Mr. 

SCHEUER,         Mrs.         SCHROEDER,         MT. 

Solarz,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Georgia ) : 
H.R.  13484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
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under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  certain  diagnostic  tests  and  ex- 
aminations given  for  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Anderson    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Caktkb, 

Mr.  Dex  Clawson,  Mr.   Collins   of 

Texas,    Mr.    Conlan,    Mr.    English, 

Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr. 

McCloskey,      Mr.      McDonald      of 

Georgia,   Mr.   Milfobd,   Mr.   Mollo- 

HAN,   Mr.  MooBHEAD   Of   California, 

Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 

H.R.    13485.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Voting 

Rights  Act  of  1965  to  limit  certain  aspects 

of  its  coverage  for  other  thsui  racial  groups; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    McEWEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RooNEY,   Mr.    Peyser,   Mr.   Horton, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.    Zeferetti,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Ms. 
Holtzman,    Mr.    Lundine,    Mr.    La- 
FAiCB,  Mr.  GII.MAN,  Mr.  Richmond, 
and  Ms.  Chisholm)  : 
HJl.    13486.   A  bill   authorizing   appropri- 
ations for  the  1980  Olympic  winter  games  at 
Lake    Placid,    N.Y.;    to   the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
Hii.   13487.  A  blU   to  reaffirm   the   Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign     commerce;     to     grant     additional 
authority   to   the   Federal   Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate    terminal    and    station    equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire   the    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission to  make  certain  findings   In   con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARA: 
H.R.    13488.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  entry  of  horses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Flo\vers,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 

Mr.      SI3BERLING,     MS.      JOBDAN,     MT. 

Mezvinsky,      Mr.      Mazzoli,      Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    McClory,    and    Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
H.R.  13489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  discovery  In  clvn  antitrust  investi- 
gations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,    Mr.    Preter.    Mr.    Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Dela- 
NEY,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Me.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Thompson,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuG,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Hanlet, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Conable,  and 
Mr.  Fish)  ; 
HR.  13490.  A  bin  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  1980  Olympic  winter  games  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
H.R.  13491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  dis- 
abled individual  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
tax  treatment  available  to  an  individual  who 
has  attained  age  65  with  regard  to  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  his  principal  resl- 
c!enre;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   TSONGAS    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Dodd)  : 
H.n.  13492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  establish  certain  guide- 
lines for  sentencing,  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 


mission on  Sentencing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  13493.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal 
civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 
defense  agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sea'vices. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  13494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal 
civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 
defense  agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief, 
and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  13495.  A  bill  to  terminate  Uie  authori- 
zation of  the  navigation  study  and  survey  of 
the  Wabash  River,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13496.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensation  to 
certain  blinded  veterans  who  are  suffering 
from  additional  disabilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13497.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  au- 
thority for  the  pursuit  of  flight  training  pro- 
grams by  veterans  and  for  tlie  purstUt  of 
correspondence  training  programs  by  veter- 
ans, wives,  and  widows,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  13498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  032.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   Constitution   of   the  United  States  to 
provide  for  balanced  budgets  and  elimina- 
tion  of   the   Federal   indebtedness;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  appolQtmeut  of  John  Paul  Jones  to  the 
grade  of  Admiral  In  the  U.S.  Navy;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 
ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.   Res.    1171.   Resolution   supporting   the 
Secretary  of  State's  policy  toward  Africa;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 


this  Act  may  be  used  In  any  manner  to  ef- 
fect, or  In  connection  with — 

(1)  any  closure  of  any  major  military  In- 
stallation within  the  United  States. 

(2)  any  reduction  In  the  operations  at  any 
major  military  Installation  within  the  United 
States,  If  Buch  reduction  exceeds  by  more 
than  50  percent  the  level  of  operations  exist- 
ing on  Marcli  1,  1976,  at  such  Installation,  or 

(3)  any  constructilon,  conversion,  or  re- 
habilitation of  any  other  military  installa- 
tion which  will,  or  may  be.  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  operations  and  per- 
sonnel to  such  other  Installation  by  rea.son 
of  any  closure  or  reduction  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 

before  the  close  of  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  sub- 
mits in  writing  to  the  Congress  notification 
of  his  intention  to  effect  such  closure  or  re- 
duction and  Includes  with  such  notification 
a  report  containing  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
effect  of,  such  closure  or  reduction. 

(b)  Each  report  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  the 
estimated  fiscal,  economic,  budgetary,  and 
military  effects  of  the  proposed  closure  or 
reduction.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  es- 
timates of — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation which  win  be  paid  to  persons  who  are 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  such  closure  or 
reduction; 

(2)  the  amount  of  manpower  retraining 
and  relocation  expenses  which  wlU  be  ex- 
pended for  persons  so  unemployed;  and 

(3)  the  military  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation costs  (including  housing)  which  will 
be  Incurred  at  other  military  installation; 
in  order  to  accommodate  personnel  trans- 
ferred thereto  as  a  result  of  such  closure 
or  reduction. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"major  military  InsUllatlon"  means  a  mili- 
tary installation  or  facility  employing  no: 
leas  than  100  personnel,  whether  mllitaiy 
or  civilian,  or  both. 

Page  41,  Une  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  612."  an«i 
Insert  "Sec.  613.". 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  PIKE  InGoduced  a  bfll   (HH.  13499) 
for  the  relief  of  Elmeada  Richards  Winter 
and  Amos  Emanuel  Winter,  which  was  re- 
ferred to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Wilma  R.  Bloom,  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  and 
others,  relative  to  Rule  43,  Section  10  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  on  Official  Conduct. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXlii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  12384 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
Page  40,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  612.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  to  any 
community  In  which  a  major  military  In- 
stallation Is  located  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  closure  of.  or  a  major  reduction 
in  operations  at,  such  installation,  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 


FACTUAL  I»BCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5<d> 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  29,  1976,  page  11945. 

HOUSE    BILLS 

HJl.  13136.  AprU  8,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommanicatlons  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  cf 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice. Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  specified  flndinp?  iii 
connection  with  Commission  actions  author- 
izing specialized  carriers. 

HJR.  13137.  April  8,  1976.  Judiciary.  Amends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  repeal  the 
prohibitions  against  voting  quallfication-s. 
prerequisites,  tests,  or  devices  which  abridge 
the  right  of  a  dtlzen  to  vote  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  language  minority. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  State  and 
other  political  subdivisions  make  available 
registration  and  voting  materials,  and  voting 
assistance  In  languages  other  than  English. 

H.R.  13138.  AprU  8,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  to  require  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  to  maintain  and 
preserve  for  the  period  of  one  year  after  con- 
veyance all  rail  properties  designated  In  tlie 
final  system  plan  for  conveyance  to  a  profit- 
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able  railroad  and 
the  Corporation. 

Authorizes  States   to 
properties  during  such 

Authorizes  an  acquiring 
Into  a  purchase 
I  ips  in  the  absence  of 
to  fhe  employees  of  the 

H.R.    13139.   Aprtl    8 
rpncy  and  Housing 
»!iori"ed  to  be  appropriated 
ing  Act  of  1959  for  loans 
elderly  and  handicapped 

H.R.  13140.  April  8, 
.s«lar  AfTairs.  Authorizes 
Interior  to  establish  a 
able  to  the  public  for 
of  unused  public  land 

HR.  13141.  April  8. 
siilar  Affairs.  Authorizes 
Interior    to    establish 
National  Battlefield  Park 

H.R.   13142.  April  9.   1 
Civil    Service.    Prohibits 
Postal  Service  from 
postal   services  provided 
unless  such  change  Is 
tton  by  persons  regularly 

H.R.    13143.   AprU  9 
rency  and  Housing 
ance  under  specified 
more   dwelling   units 
cooled  by  solar  energy. 

H.R.  13144.  AprU  9.  1976 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Conti  ol 
Act  of  1968  to  direct  the 
Assistance   Admlnlstratio|i 
antlcrlme  patrol 
dents'   organizations 
need  for  assLstance. 

H.R.  13145.  April  9,  197( ; 
Amends   the   Old-Age, 
ability  Insurance  program 
rlty  Act  to  provide  that 
widow,  widower,  or  parent 
nate    his    or    her 
widower's,  or  parent's 
reduce  the  amount  thereo 

H.R.   13146.   AprU   9 
Labor.  Amends  the  High 
1965  to  require  the 
tlon  to  make  Federal 
administrative   cost 
holders  of  loans  under  8ut:h 
the  borrower  within  30 
Commissioner    of    an 
such    form    as    the 
regulation  prescribe. 

H.R.   13147.   AprU   9, 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higiie^ 
1965  to  require  the 
tion  to  make  Federal 
administrative  cost 
holders  of  loans  under 
the   borrower  within  30 
the  Commissioner  of  an 
such    form   as    the 
regulation  prescribe 

HJl.  13148.  AprU  9,  197( 
Stipulates  that  with 
tion  which  Is  issued  by 
State  or  possession  of  the 
political  subdivision  of 
District  of  Columbia,  this 
such  obligation  and 
thereof  shaU  be  lnclude< 
icider  the  Internal  Rev 

Directs  the  Secretary 
pay  to  the  Issuer  of  suih 
portion  of  the  Interest  ai 
priate  taking  Into  accoi^it 
yields  on  obligations  of 
.similar  obligations. 

H.R.   13149.  April  9.   1 
Civil    Service.    Requires 
Postal  Service   to  consldA- 
in    determining    the    neel 
third-  or  fourth -cla&<i 

H.R.  13150.  April  0,  19711 
Increiwes  from  ten  to 
limiting  period  after  wh 
sistance  -hall   be  auordec 
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certain  wives  of  veterans,  or  the  widows  or 
orphans  of  veterans. 

H.R.  13151.  AprU  9,  1976.  International  Re- 
lations; Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
require  reports  of  requests  to  take  actions 
furthering  or  supporting  restrictive  trade 
boycotts.  Requests  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  prohibit  furnishing  information  re- 
garding race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  certain  persons  to  implement  restrictive 
trade  practices.  Imposes  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  such  regulations. 

Amends  the  Security  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  require  disclosure  of  the  residence,  na- 
tionality and  nature  of  ownership  of  the  pur- 
chases and  owners  of  certain  securities. 

Permits  restriction  of  transfers,  voting 
rights,  payment  of  dividends,  or  sale  of  such 
securities  for  violation  of  disclosure  regu- 
lation.:;. 

HJ?.  13152.  April  9,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  a  detailed  study  to  scientif- 
ically determine  if  there  is  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  amputation  of  an  ex- 
tremity and  cardiovascular  disorders  that  are 
subsequently  Incurred  by  .«ien'ice-connected 
amputee  veterans. 

H.R.  13153.  April  9.  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  for  Increases  in  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  disabled  eligible  veterans. 
Increases  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  the  survivors  of 
disabled  veterans. 

H.R.  13154.  April  9,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Extends  the  period  of  ellgibUlty  during  which 
qualified  disabled  veterans  may  be  afforded 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

H.R.  13155.  AprU  9,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide that  any  amount  of  budget  authority 
proposed  to  be  rescined  or  reserved  by  the 
President  shall  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able for  obligation  If  either  House  of  Con- 
gress (before  the  expiration  of  the  46-day 
period  for  disapproval  by  congressional  in- 
action prescribed  by  present  law)  disap- 
proves such  rescission  or  reservation. 

Permits  either  House  of  Congress  to  direct 
the  ComptroUer  General  to  bring  a  civil 
suit  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  13156.  April  9.  1976.  Atomic  Energy. 
Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
authorize  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  prescribe  and  collect  fees  and  charges 
for  services  rendered  or  licenses  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  or  under  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 

Stipulates  that  no  fees  or  charges  shaU  be 
imposed  on  any  other  Government  agency 
except  for  licensing  of  utilization  facilities 
for  the  production  of  electrical  or  heat 
enemy. 

H.R.  13157.  April  9.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  the  Crime  Victims  Compensa- 
tion Commission  to  make  annual  and  sup- 
plemental grants  to  qualifying  State  pro- 
grams to  assist  In  covering  the  costs  of  pay- 
ing compensation  to  the  victims  of  specified 
crimp?-. 

H.R.  13158.  April  9,  1976.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes the  Crime  Victims  Compensation  Com- 
mission to  make  annual  and  supplemental 
grants  to  qviallfying  State  programs  to  assist 
in  covering  the  costs  of  paying  compensation 
to  the  victims  of  specified  crimes. 

HR.  13159.  AprU  9.  1976.  Bankini;.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  to  revise  the 
allocation  formula  for  a=s!stanoe  under  the 
Community  Develonm^nt  nrograms.  Increases 
the  funds  authori-'ed  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  to  States  aiirt  local  t;oveniments. 

H.R.  13160.  AprU  9.  1976.  Interior  nnd  Tn- 
Eular  Affa'rs.  Designat-^s  specified  areas  with- 
in the  following  national  parks  and  nati-nal 
monuments  as  wilderness :  (1)  Bandolier  N.i- 
tlonal  Monument,  New  Mexico:  (9)  Gunni- 
son Natioiml  Monument,  Cflorn-.to;  ('.'.)  C\v.'.-\- 


cahua  National  Monument,  Arizona;  (4) 
Great  Sand  Dunes  National  Monument, 
Colorado;  (5)  Haleabrala  National  Park. 
HawaU;  (6)  Isle  Royale  National  Park.  Mich- 
igan; (7)  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument. 
California;  (8)  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Colorado;  (9)  Pinnacles  National  Monument, 
California;  and  (10)  Saguslo  National  Monu- 
ment, Arizona. 

Revises  the  boundaries  of  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park,  Michigan  and  Pinnacles  National 
Monument,  California. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view the  suitability  of  specified  lands  In 
Coronado  National  Forest,  Arizona,  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness. 

H.R.  13161.  AprU  9.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  preservation  of 
oirtdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  proce- 
d»ires  for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  from  revenues  collected  from  min- 
ing leases  and  lea.ses  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

H.R.  13162.  April  9,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Permits  States,  under  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1974,  to  elect 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  area  "emergency  on"  or  "emergency 
off"  indicators.  States  that  such  election 
may  be  made  in  the  time  and  manner  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  prescribes,  and  shall 
be  Irrevocable. 

H.R.  13163.  April  9,  1D75.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  allow  Federal  civil  defense  funds  to  be 
used  by  local  civil  defense  agencies  for  natu- 
ral disaster  relief. 

H.R.  13164.  April  9,  1975.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  National  Museum 
of  Afro-American  History  and  Ctiltiire  in  the 
vicinity  of  WUberforce,  Ohio. 

H.R.  13165.  AprU  9,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  exempting  crude  oil,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products 
from  pricing  regulations  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  13166.  April  9,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Establishes  a  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission 
to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  end 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (Helsinki  Agi-eement) 
with  respect  to  their  compliance  with  the 
articles  of  such  Act;  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  Cooperation 
in  Humanitarian  Fields. 

H.R.  13167.  April  9,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  duty-free  importation  of 
any  aircraft  engine  used  as  a  temporary  re- 
placement for  an  aircraft  engine  being  over- 
haulcJ  within  the  United  States  if  duty  was 
paid  on  .such  replacement  enpine  pursu^mt 
to  a  previous  importation. 

H.R.  13168.  AprU  9.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecorrmiunicatlons  indus- 
try rendering  .services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  iLsed  for  telephone  exchange 
service.  Requires  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  specified  findings 
In  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorising specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13169.  AprU  9.  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs 
Provides  that  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
promulgate,  payment  of  premiums  on  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance  for  cer- 
tain ppr.<=Dns  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
70  s'i-u.  hp  waived. 
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HOtTSE  JOINT  EESOLUnONS 


H.J.  Res.  890.  March  31.  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  fvmds  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, nationwide  Influenza  Immunization  pro- 
gram. 

H.J.  Res.  891.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  month  of 
April   1976  as  "Columbian  Squires  Month." 

H.J.  Res.  892.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designatmg  the  first  week  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Clean  Air  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  893.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  September  8  of 
•each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  894.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  April  15  of  each 
year  as  "Holocaust  Remembrance  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  895.  March  31,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  April  15  of  each 
year  as  "Holocaust  Remembrance  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  896.  April  1.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  fourth  Sunday  In  September  each 
year  as  "National  Good  Neighbor  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  897.  AprU  1.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  April  13,  1976, 
•as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  898.— AprU  1.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  ''Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  899.  AprU  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  900.  AprU  1,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Designates  April  18,  1976,  as 
"Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  901.  AprU  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  902.  April  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  April  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  903.  April  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  904.  Aprtl  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  Aprtl  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  905.  AprU  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  906.  Aprtl  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  April  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  907.  AprU  1,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  AprU  13,  1976, 
as  "Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  908.  April  2,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Designates  April  8,  1976, 
as  "National  Food  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  909.  AprU  5,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  April  25,  1976, 
as  "Hudson  River  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  910.  April  5,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  a  week 
as  "National  Lupus  Erythematosus  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  911.  AprU  5,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  seek  an 
arrangement  with  Canada  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate moratorium  on  the  killing  of  the 
eastern  timber  wolves. 

H.J.  Res.  912.  AprU  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
poses a  constitutional  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  from  office  of  any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  whom  the  Congress  determines  to  be 
iniaijle  to  efficiently  discharge  any  of  the 
critical  duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of  a 
permanent  mental  or  physical  disability. 

H.J.  Res.  913.  April  6,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning on  April  18,  1976,  as  "National  Pri- 
vate Property  Week." 

H  J.  Res.  914.  AprU  7,  1976.  Post  Office 
aiil  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning April  4,  1976.  as  "National  Drafting 
Week." 


H.J.  Res.  915.  AprU  7,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affedrs.  Authorizes  the  American  Le- 
gion to  place  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
land  of  the  national  park  system  the  beU 
which  Is  known  as  the  American  Legion's 
Freedom  Bell. 

H.J.  Res.  916.  AprU  8,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  917.  AprU  8.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven-day  period  commencing  on  April  30 
of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  918.  April  9.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Clean  Air  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  919.  April  9.  1976.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  Designates  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  920.  AprU  9,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Designates  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day." 

HOT7SE   CONCDKBENT    RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  696.  March  30,  1976.  DUects 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  specified  corrections  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  bUl  H.R.  8617. 

H.  Con.  Res.  597.  March  30,  1976.  Interna- 
tionsLl  Relations  Expresses  the  objection  of 
Congress  to  the  proposed  sale  to  Egypt  of 
C-130  aircraft  as  described  in  transmittal 
number  76-74. 

H.  Con.  Res.  598.  March  30,  1976.  Inter- 
national Relations  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the.  Congress  that  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  should  be  given  the  right 
of  self-determination  Calls  for  free  elections 
In  the  Baltic  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  599.  March  30,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Expresses  the  objection  of 
Congress  to  the  proposed  sale  to  Egypt  of 
C-130  aircraft  as  described  in  transmittal 
nvunber  76-47. 

H.  Con.  Res.  600.  March  81,  1976.  Ways 
and  Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shall  seek  the  elim- 
ination of  surety  deposit  requirements  on 
vegetable  protein  products  imposed  by  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Provides 
that  If  the  President  shall  fall  to  eliminate 
such  requirement,  he  shall  obtain  full  com- 
pensation for  such  actions  under  article 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

H.  Con.  Res.  601.  March  31,  1976  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  shall  seek  the  elimination 
of  surety  deposit  requirements  on  vegetable 
protein  prodvicts  imposed  by  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Provides  that  If  the 
President  shall  faU  t  >  eliminate  such  re- 
quirements, he  shall  obtain  ftUl  compensa- 
tion for  such  actions  under  article  XXIII 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

H.  Con.  Res.  602.  April  2,  1976  International 
Relations.  Objects  to  the  proposed  sale  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  of  C-130  aircraft. 

H.  Con.  Res.  603.  April  5,  1976.  Interna- 
tional n-iatlons.  Expresses  the  objection  of 
Congress  to  the  proposed  sale  to  Egypt  of 
C-130  aircraft  as  described  In  transmittal 
number  76-47. 

H.  Con.  Res.  604  April  5,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gres:  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should 
not  close  or  otherwise  suspend  the  operation 
of  any  post  office  during  the  6-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  April  5,  1976.  Intel-na- 
tional Relations.  Directs  the  President  to  ex- 
press the  request  of  the  VS.  Government 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  provide  Valentyn 
Moroz  with  the  opportunity  to  accept  the  in- 


•vltatiou  of  Harvard  University  to  Join  the 
Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  for 
the  1976-77  academic  year. 

H.  Con.  Res.  606.  AprU  6,  1976.  Interna- 
tional Relations  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  should  release 
Georgi  Vins  from  Imprisonment  and  allow 
freedom  of  religion  in  that  nation. 

H.  Con.  Res.  607.  April  7,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  not 
close  or  otherwise  suspend  the  operation  of 
any  post  office  dwing  the  6 -month  period, 
beginning  on  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

HOUSE    HESOLUTIONS 

H.  Res.  1116.  March  30,  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  House  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  to  study  the  clrciunstances  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  John  F.  Kermedy. 

H.  Res.  1117.  March  30,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Disapproves  the  proposed  deferral  of 
budget  authority  for  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  AgrictUture  (proposed  deferral 
number  D76-036) . 

H.  Res.  1118.  March  30,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Disapproves  of  proposed  budget  de- 
ferral D76-105,  relating  to  budget  authority 
for  the  st>ecial  supplemental  food  program 
(WIC)  administered  by  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.  Res.  1119.  March  30,  1976.  Appropria- 
tions. Disapproves  of  proposed  budget  de- 
ferral D76-105,  relating  to  budget  authority 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  program 
(WIC)  administered  by  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  AgrictU- 
ture. 

H.  Res.  1120.  March  30,  1976.  Sets  forth  tlv; 
rv.le  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12572. 

H.  Res.  1121.  March  31.  1976.  Authorizes 
and  directs  the  Ho\ise  ad  hoc  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  trans- 
mit its  findings  and  report  to  the  Hoxise  no 
later  than  May  4, 1976. 

H.  Res.  1122.  March  31,  1976.  Authorizes 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
answer  certain  interrogatories  in  a  certain 
judicial  proceeding. 

H.  Res.  1123.  March  31,  1976.  Rules.  Amends 
Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  Jiu-Isdiction  over  Federal  impact  aid 
programs  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  Res.  1124.  AprU  1,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes Representative  Heru-y  Helstoski  to 
appear  in  response  to  a  subpoena  issued  in 
a  certain  judicial  proceeding. 

H.  Res.  1125.  AprU  1.  1976.  Rules.  Creates  a 
seven  member  select  committee  in  the  House 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  deaths  of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
Maitin  Luther  King,  and  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  George  Wallace. 

H.  Res.  1126.  April  1,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser\-ice.  Designates  the  week  beginning 
April  4,  1976,  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week." 

H.  Res.  1127.  AprU  1,  1976.  Sets  forth  the 
rule    for    the    consideration    of    HJl.    3863. 

H.  Res.  1128.  AprU  5.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Disapproves  the  exemp- 
tion of  residual  oU  fuel  from  the  mandatory 
petroleum  allocation  and  price  regulations 
as  proposed  in  the  energy  action  niunbered 
1.  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  29. 
1976. 

H.  Res.  1129.  AprU  6,  1976.  Appropriations. 
Disapproves  of  proposed  budget  deferral 
D76-105  as  set  forth  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  March  18,  1976,  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agi^iculture,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  special  supplemental  food  program 
(WIC). 

H.  Res.  1130.  AprU  6.  1976.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nuclear  Proliferation 
and  Nuclear  EScport  Policy. 
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A   COMMENT  CWf  AXT.X)   INDUSTRY 
PROFITE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  IROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUfOUVCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPI ESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  April 


29,  1976 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Califoi  nia.  Mr.  Speak- 


in  the  morning 
jxtremely  high 


er.  I  found  the  reports 

newspapers  about  the 

profits  for  General  Motors  Corp.  to  be 

quite    interesting.    Acco-dlng    to    news 

accounts,  General  Motor ;  had  its  second 

best  quarter  in  history,  with  over  $800 

million  in  profits.  General  Motors,  we 


may  all  remember,  has 
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been  claiming 


has  never  been 
auto  emission 


that  it  has  been  severely  hurt  by  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  and  fuel  economy 
standards.  They  have  u;  ed,  quite  effec- 
tively, the  high  unemp  oyment  In  the 
auto  industry  as  an  excu  se  to  attack  the 
Clean  Air  Act's  auto  emiision  standards. 

Unemployment  Is  a  ssrious  problem, 
and  few  Members  of  Coni  xess  would  sup- 
port any  policy  which  wo  ild  increase  im- 
employment.  While  ther« 
any  evidence  that  the 
standards  that  we  have  n  iqulred  for  pub- 
lic health  reasons  has  ca  used  unemploy- 
ment, this  charge  continues  to  be  made. 
It  is  for  this  reason  tha  I  find  the  im- 
usuaUy  high  profits  for  G|f  to  be  Interest- 
ing. It  Is  also  interestiiig  to  note  that 
these  profits  are  being  imade,  In  part, 
because  of  major  price  increases  that  the 
auto  industry  has  made.  TTiese  price  In- 
creases occurred  during  a  time  that  there 
was  a  moratorium  on  I  auto  emission 
standards,  which  completely  disproves 
the  charge  that  these  st  indards  are  the 
cause  of  the  price  rises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ike  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  urging^  an  Members  to 
support  auto  emission  standards  which 
will  be  effective  in  contrbUIng  air  pollu- 
tion, and  further  urge  M  embers  to  resist 
demagogic  attempts  to  convince  them  to 
support  further  delays. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to 
cles  on  this  matter  In  tlie  Record. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Tines,  Apr.  29.  1976] 
GM's  PBorrrs  Zoom  to  Neas-Recoro  Levtl — 

2nd  Bar  QuABTXR  13  Ti|rES  Better  Than 

1975  Period 

Detroit. — General  Motorfe  Corp.  Wednes- 
day reported  near-record  pi  oflts  of  $800  mil- 
lion for  the  first  three  men  ths  of  1976.  more 
than  13  timas  the  anemic 
duced  in  the  same  year-ago  ; 

It  was  the  second  best 
the  world's  largest  auto  coiipany.  Worldwide 
sales  were  $11.4  billion,  uj  50%  from  $7.6 
billion  a  year  ago  and  s  record  for  any 
qiiarter  in  the  firm's  history, 

GM  is  the  third  U.S.  auto  company  to  show 
a  sharp  recovery  in  the  fin  t  quarter  from  a 
year  ago,  when  the  industr; '  was  mired  in  its 
worst  depression  in  foiu'  t  ecades.  Financial 
analysts  say  the  industry's  current  turn- 
around is  the  most  dramat 

GM's  earnings  of  $2.78  psr  share  compare 
with  $59  mUllon,  or  20  cen  ts  a  share,  la  the 
first  three  months  of  1975, 
to  a  29 -year  low  for  the 


insert  two  artl- 


earnlngs  it  pro- 
period, 
quarter  ever  for 


when  profits  fell 
luarter. 


The  auto  giants  return,  on  the  high  side 
of  aniaysts'  forecasts,  fell  short  of  the  sU- 
tlme  quarterly  record  of  $817  million  the 
firm  earned  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 

Sales  were  up  19%  from  the  previous  quar- 
terly record  of  $9.6  billion  set  in  the  first 
period  of  1973. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  nation's  No.  2  auto 
maker,  is  expected  to  release  its  first -quarter 
results  today.  Analysts  say  the  firm,  which 
lost  $106  million  in  the  same  year-earlier 
period,  will  show  a  profit  of  between  $230 
million  and  $280  million. 

Worldwide  factory  sales  of  GM  cars  and 
trucks  in  the  qtiarter  totaled  2.12  million 
units,  up  54  ""i,  from  1.38  million  a  year  ago 
but  down  12%  from  the  first-quarter  record 
of  2.4  mUlion  in  1973.  U.S.  car  and  truck 
sales  totaled  1.54  million,  up  63%  from  the 
year  before. 

GM  Chairman  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  the  in- 
dustry's most  optimistic  forecaster,  has 
raised  his  estimate  for  1976  U.S.  car  and 
truck  sales  twice  within  the  past  week.  He 
now  predicts  car  sales  for  the  year  could 
reach  10.8  million,  the  third  highest  in 
history. 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  29,  1976] 
GM  Net  Surged  to  Near  Record  for  First 

Quarter — PROfrr  Was  $800.5  Milliok,  Up 

From  $59.2  Million  in  1975;  Sales  Climbed 

50  Percent 

Deiboit. — ^Its  profit  rebounding  far  faster 
than  its  voliune.  General  Motors  Corp.  posted 
near-record  earnings  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  No.  1  auto  maker's  profit  of  $800.5 
mUllon,  or  $2.78  a  share,  in  the  period  con- 
trasted sharply  with  Its  dismal  performance 
in  the  1975  first  quarter,  when  net  Income 
w&s  only  $59.2  milUon,  or  20  cents  a  share, 
the  worst  first  quarter  since  1946. 

Dollar  sales  In  the  quarter  climbed  much 
more  slowly  than  profit,  rising  50%  to  a  rec- 
ord $ll.a  billion  from  $7.61  blUlon  In  the 
1976  period. 

As  a  result,  GM's  pi-ofit  margin,  or  net.  In- 
come as  s  percentage  of  sales,  recovered  con- 
siderably to  7fo  from  0.8%  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  auto  Industry,  rising  production 
can  result  in  an  even  sharper  rise  In  profit 
once  certain  high  fixed  costs  are  recovered. 
Taking  note  of  this,  GM  executives  said  that 
the  Increase  in  first  quarter  earnings  from  a 
year  earlier  reflected  higher  volume  and 
related  factors,  which  contributed  about 
$1.50  to  the  per-share  earnings."  They  added 
that  the  higher  results  were  also  aided  by 
"intensive  programs  to  control  costs  and  im- 
prove operating  eCaclency.** 

Though  providing  clear  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral auto  industry  recovery,  GM's  first  quar- 
ter earnings  slightly  traUed  earlier  estimates 
by  some  analysts  that  the  company  would 
earn  $2.80  a  share  in  the  first  period;  they 
also  feU  shy  of  the  company's  record  1973 
first  quarter  profits  of  $817  miUion,  or  $2.84  a 
share.  Per-share  profit  for  the  1976  quarter 
was  the  second  highest  income  for  the  period, 
however. 

Though  GM  didn't  mention  it  in  an- 
nouncing quarter  profit  rebound,  it  is  clear 
the  giant  auto  maker's  results  were  also 
aided  by  the  price  increase  put  through  on 
current  model  cars  last  fall.  GM  raised  new 
car  base  prices  at  tliat  time  more  than  $200 
a  unit. 

STRONG     recovery 

The  boost  was  made  at  a  time  when  auto 
makers  were  expecting  an  auto-sales  recov- 
ery, but  since  then  the  recovery  has  been 
even  greater  than  anticipated.  Because  car 
prices  are  normally  pegged  to  an  advance 


estimate  of  sales  volume,  the  stronger-than- 
e.xpected  auto  market  tends  to  increase  per- 
car  profits  even  further. 

Moreover,  GM  as  weU  as  other  auto  mak- 
ers, have  been  selling  a  greater  proportion 
than  expected  of  larger  model  cars  this 
model  year.  Traditionally,  Detroit's  profit 
return  on  these  higher -priced  large  cars  has 
been  greater,  and  these  units  are  also  often 
more  heavily  loaded  with  highly  lucrative 
optional  eqtiipment. 

GM's  profit  rebound  was  apparently  fur- 
ther aided  by  the  fact  that  sharp  gains  in 
U.S.  car  and  truck  output  from  a  year  ear- 
lier were  achieved  with  a  fairly  modest  in- 
crease in  its  work  force.  GM  said  its  domes- 
tic car  and  truck  production  rose  63  To  from 
weak  year  earlier  output  to  1.5  million  units 
from  944,000.  But  its  hourly  work  force  in 
this  year's  period  averaged  375,000  people, 
up  only  16';.  from  322,000  a  year  earlier. 

GM's  world-wide  factory  sales  of  2.1  mil- 
lion cars  and  trucks  in  the  Just-ended  period 
were  about  54 -^^  ahead  of  depressed  ship- 
ments of  1.4  million  units  a  year  earlier.  At 
that  time,  GM  as  well  as  other  auto  makers 
were  forced  to  ctirtall  their  output  sharply  to 
control  heavy  inventories  of  unsold  vehicles. 
This  year's  first  quarter  factory  sales,  how- 
ever, still  trailed  record  1973  first  quarter 
shipments  of  2.4  million  units  by  some  12%. 

THREE  ACCOUNTING  CHANGES 

GM  said  its  first  quarter  earnings  re- 
flected three  accounting  changes  that  to- 
gether reduced  earnings  two  cents  a  share. 
One  change,  relating  to  foreign  currency 
translations,  increased  earnings  10  cents  a 
share.  However,  the  effect  of  a  change  relat- 
ing to  allowances  for  losses  on  foreign  in- 
vestments and  ■  provision  for  a  change  to 
the  last-In;  flrst-out,  or  LITO,  method  of  val- 
uing certain  U.S.  inventories  equaled  a  re- 
dtictlon  of  12  cents  per  share  in  earnings. 

A  GM  spokesman  explained  that,  while  the 
proposed  change  to  LIFO  from  the  first-in, 
first-out  method  Is  stlU  under  study,  it's  ex- 
pected to  Involve  most  GM's  U.S.  Inventories. 
Under  LEPO,  the  cost  of  goods  sold  is  based 
on  the  most  recent  prices  on  raw  materials 
and  other  Inventory  Items,  thus  reducing  in- 
flation's ballooning  effect  on  profit. 

None  of  the  changes  resulted  In  restate- 
ment of  earlier  period  results,  the  company 
added. 

Conunenting  on  the  company's  results, 
GM  chairman  Thomas  A.  Murphy  and  presi- 
dent Elliott  M.  Estes  credited  the  increas- 
ingly rapid  recovery  of  their  industry  to  a 
"sharp  upturn  in  consumer  confidence,  ris- 
ing employment  and  a  continued  gain  In 
real  personal  Income." 

INCREASED    OUTPUT    PLANNED 

These  factors  are  apparently  continuing  to 
buoy  auto  makes'  prospects  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  as  well.  All  the  Big  Three  auto 
makers,  as  previously  reported,  are  planning 
increased  U.S.  car  production  in  the  current 
quarter  from  soft  1975  levels,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  help  profits.  And  re- 
cently GM's  Mr.  Murphy  Increased  his  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  the  overaU  new- 
car  market  for  this  year,  predicting  10.5  mU- 
llon sales,  up  from  a  prior  forecast  of  10.3 
million.  There  were  8.6  million  deliveries  in 
1975. 

Such  forecasts  depend  on  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  this  fall's  auto  labor  contracts, 
but  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Estes  yesterday  re- 
iterated their  "hopes  that  new  contracts  wUl 
be  negotiated  without  tlie  damaging  effects" 
of  a  strike. 
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COURTS  OP  TERROR 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NSW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Ml*.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harrison 
E.  Salsbury,  the  distinguished  New  York 
Times  columnist  and  specialist  in  Soviet 
affairs,  has  reviewed  Telford  Taylor's 
new  book  "Soviet  Criminal  Justice  and 
Jewish  Emigration."  The  review,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
April  18,  is  a  stark  reminder  of  the 
pervasive  tyranny  of  our  partner  In 
"detente." 
The  article  follows : 

Courts  op  Terror 
(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Among  the  ironies  of  Stalin's  role  none 
exceeds  the  promulgation  of  tlio  "Stalinist" 
Constitution  in  1936,  the  final  work  of  the 
brilliant — too  brllUant — ^Nikolai  Bukharln. 
Shortly  after  completing  this  task.  Bukharin 
was  arrested  and,  In  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  "most  democratic  Constitu- 
tion in  the  world,"  sentenced  to  death  and 
shot  in  the  basement  of  Lubyanka  prison. 
Telford  Taylor  and  a  group  of  American 
Jurists  recently  attempted  to  use  the  Buk- 
harin principles  of  Soviet  Justice  to  assist 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  Soviet  authorities  for  their  efforts 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to 
I.srael. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  upon  which  the 
possibly  quixotic  American  effort  was  based 
can  hardly  be  improved — on  paper.  The  citi- 
zen is  guaranteed  the  right  to  work,  to  rest, 
to  leisure,  to  the  eight -hour  day,  to  old  age 
security,  to  protection  In  event  of  workers' 
disability  and  to  education.  Women  are  guar- 
anteed equal  rights  under  the  law.  No  dis- 
crimination becatise  of  nationality  or  race  is 
permitted.  All  Soviet  citizens  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  freedom  of  religious  (and 
anti -religious)  propaganda,  freedom  of 
speech,  of  press,  of  assembly,  street  parades, 
demonstrations  and  meetings,  freedom  of 
organization,  Inviolability  of  person,  free- 
dom from  arrest  without  court  or  procura- 
tor's order,  InvlolabUlty  of  home  and  privacy 
of  correspondence.  Yet  there  Is  only  slightly 
more  concordance  today  between  the  word 
and  the  deed  of  Soviet  Justice  than  there  was 
in  Stalin's  day.  As  Taylor  concludes:  "Soviet 
laws  governing  criminal  cotu-t  procedures 
have  enlightened  safeguards  .  .  .  but  If  the 
trials  of  these  Jews  are  any  guide  the  paper 
guarantees  are  worthless  when  Important 
state  interests  are  involved." 

The  effort  Initiated  by  Taylor  and  his  as- 
sociates was  based  on  the  proposition  that 
if  legal  briefs  were  submitted  without  pub- 
licity to  Soviet  authorities^,  demonstrating 
that  in  terms  of  their  own  Constitution  and 
statutes  Soviet  law  had  been  violated,  Soviet 
autliorities  might  be  Induced  to  reconsider 
the  cases  of  would-be  emigrants  to  Israel 
and  alleviate  the  condition  of  those  im- 
prisoned. 

The  idea  of  such  an  effort  had  occurred  to 
several  New  York  attorneys,  and  Taylor  was 
brought  into  the  project  in  1973.  He  had 
been  the  American  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  and  while  there  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Soviet  prosecutor,  Roman 
Rudeuko,  who  now  serves  as  the  Soviet  Pro- 
curator General,  a  position  roughly  corres- 
ponding virith  that  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney General.  Taylor  thought  his  friend- 
ship with  Rudenko  might  prove  useful. 

The  Americans,  of  course,  had  no  legal 
standing  to  plead  cases  under  Soviet   law 
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but  they  felt  that  careful  briefs,  InformaUy 
submitted  to  Rudenko,  might  bring  to  his 
attention  facts  of  which  be  was  unavirare. 
Friends  and  relatives  oif  Imprisoned  Jews 
were  interviewed  m  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  Study  of  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
Soviet  laws  and  procedures  was  carried  out 
and  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  with 
Rudenko  and  other  Soviet  facials.  Tlie 
meetings  were,  for  the  most  part,  polite  and 
coui-teous.  There  were  even  promises  of  con- 
sideration, but  in  the  end  not  one  tangible 
result  was  forthcoming.  No  Soviet  oSaclal 
conceded  the  slightest  iUegallty  in  these 
documented  wanton  abuses  of  their  own 
Jiu-isprudence.  Nor  was  any  act  of  clemency 
taken  that  could  be  traced  to  the  Tayl<v 
effort. 

Finally,  despairing  of  positive  results. 
Taylor  and  his  associates  decided  to  make 
the  record  public  In  the  hope  that  publica- 
tion "may  in  some  way  aid  or  comfort  the 
victims  of  these  abuses  and  their  friends 
and  relatives."  Taylor  had  concluded  that 
the  miscarriages  of  Justice  were  not  acci- 
dental but  directed  by  the  highest  officials. 
"It  was,"  he  said,  "State  policy  to  discourage 
Jewish  emigration  without  appearing  to  pro- 
hibit it. 

"Whatever  the  basis  of  the  accusations,  the 
State  bad  a  governing  interest  not  only  to 
ensure  conviction  and  piuilshment  of  ths 
accused  but  to  warn  other  potential  emi- 
grants that  they  might  meet  a  like  fate. 

"In  this  latter  purpose  tinfalr  trials  were 
more  effective  than  fair  ones.  Accordingly 
this  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  account  of 
the  prostitution  of  Soviet  Jvistice  to  serve 
Soviet  ends." 

Taylor's  group  sought  to  intervene  in  only 
23  cases  involving  fewer  than  a  hundred  In- 
dividuals, but  the  American  lawyers  found 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  these  violations 
of  due  process  were  particularly  unusual. 

The  Taylor  study  also  foimd  that  Soviet 
authorities  routinely  charged  would-be 
Jewish  emigrants  v?lth  crimes  that  they  did 
not  commit,  tried  them  under  statutes  that 
bore  no  relevance  to  their  acts,  hindered 
their  defense,  failed  to  try  the  defendants 
on  the  principal  Issues  of  the  cases,  forbade 
them  to  employ  counsel  of  their  own  choice, 
hampered  and/or  intimidated  cotinsel  who 
were  employed,  violated  Soviet  statutes  on 
prison  rights,  forbade  religious  observances 
guaranteed  by  law  and  even  permitted 
former  Nazi  trustees  to  terrorize  Jewish 
prisoners. 

Rudenko  replied  to  the  mass  of  evidence 
and  argument  submitted  by  Taylor  vrtth 
only  a  categorical  denial  that  there  had 
been  any  defects  In  Soviet  Justice.  How- 
ever, among  the  cases  were  those  of  several 
Jews  who  h£kl  been  Involved  In  an  escape 
plan  that  would  Include  a  hijacking  of  a 
Soviet  airliner  in  Leningrad.  The  plan  was 
never  carried  out  and,  under  Soviet  law, 
the  participants  were,  at  the  very  most, 
gtUlty  of  nothing  more  than  a  plot  to  seize 
Soviet  property  (the  aircraft).  They  were, 
however,  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced 
to  death — a  sentence  later  modified  after  an 
outburst  of  world  indignation.  Rudenko 
lectured  Taylor  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  of  hijacking.  Taylor  pointed  out  that 
the  defendants  had  been  convicted  not  of 
hijacking  but  of  treason — a  crime  they  had 
not  committed.  Rudenko's  revelalng  reply 
was  that  at  that  time  there  had  been  no 
Soviet  law  on  the  statute  books  explicitly 
punishing  hijacking. 

As  Taylor  noted:  "This  was  tantamount 
to  an  admission  that  the  treason  statute 
had  been  invoked  because  a  properly  appli- 
cable statute  was  lacking."  Or,  as  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  long  ago  put  it:  "Let  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime." 

Taylor  concedes  that  many  Americans  may 
feel  that  any  Idea  of  Soviet  "Justice"  Is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  and  that  "It  Is  alto- 
gether foolish  to  expect  that  any  amends  will 
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be  made."  But  he  believes  that  this  view 
is  superficial,  and  he  is  supported  by  a  group 
of  Soviet  dissenters  known  as  "legalists," 
headed  by  Valery  Challdze,  now  resident  in 
New  York. 

Chalidze  believes  that  Soviet  authorities 
must  be  reminded  at  every  turn  of  their 
country's  codes  and  Constitution.  He  is  firm- 
ly convinced  that  over  a  period  of  time  and 
with  growing  awareness  of  their  rights  by 
Soviet  citizens  there  may  be  the  beginning 
of  an  approach  toward  rule  by  law  and  not 
by  dictatorial  whim. 

One  bit  of  evidence  suggests  an  under- 
lying Soviet  sensitivity  to  Constitutional 
questions.  An  effort  to  draft  a  new  Soviet 
Constitution  began  In  January  1959.  In  the 
past  17  years  there  have  been  periodic  reports 
that  the  day  of  a  new  and  better  Constitu- 
tion is  near.  At  the  26th  Party  Congress 
Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  renewed  this 
pledge.  The  work,  he  said,  is  going  forward 
"carefully,  without  haste,  so  as  to  weigh 
as  exactly  as  possible  every  problem  that 
arises  and  then  put  forward  the  draft  for 
an  aU-people's  discussion." 

Words,  as  Bukharln's  Constitution  so 
clearly  has  shown,  are  no  guarantee  of  Soviet 
liberties.  But  this  long  effort  over  new  words 
and  a  new  draft  suggests  that  somewhere  in 
the  hidden  recesses  of  the  ruling  oligarchy 
there  may  be  a  struggle  to  close  the  gap,  at 
least  slightly,  between  Soviet  myth  and  Soviet 
reality. 


MR.  UiOYD  G.  HUGHES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  19,  a  retirement  dinner 
to  honor  Mr.  Lloyd  G.  Hughes  for  his  20 
years  of  service  in  public  education  will 
be  held  at  Memorial  High  School  In  New- 
ait,  Calif.  While  I  am  unfortunately  un- 
able to  be  present  at  this  special  oc- 
casion, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  own  thanks  and 
very  best  wishes  to  Lloyd. 

A  gi-aduate  of  the  Unvlersity  of  Red- 
lands  and  San  Jose  State  University, 
LJoyd  began  his  teaching  career  at  Fi'e- 
mont's  Washington  High  School  in  1956. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  also  worked  as  a 
guidance  counselor  for  various  southern 
Alameda  County  schools  and  for  the  past 
several  years,  has  served  as  counselor 
and  division  chairaian  for  career  edu- 
cation at  Memorial  High  School  in  New- 
ark. He  is  a  member  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  National 
Teachers  Association. 

Lloyd  will  be  retiring  Jmie  30,  1976, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  tlie  fullest  use 
of  his  retirement  years.  A  man  with  a 
wide  variety  of  interests — demonstrated 
by  his  many  years  of  active  involvement 
with  Boy  Scouting  in  the  Ti'i  City  area 
and  with  Irvington  Presbyterian 
Chm'ch — I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
continue  to  actively  participate  in  the 
community. 

Jn  appreciation  for  his  long  commit- 
ment to  our  yoimg  people  and  to  the  field 
of  education,  I  join  his  friends,  his  wife 
Yvonne,  and  his  family  In  wishing  Lloyd 
Hughes  a  fruitful  and  satisfying  retire- 
ment. 
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"SHOE   DECISION:    OtT   OP   STEP" 


GAYDOS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M 

or  FENMSTLTi  17IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  ESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  3).  1976 


that 
<f 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr. 

Ford's  recent  Easter 
not   to  limit  imports 
shoes  is  an  indication 
ccutive's  paces  are  out 
rest  of  the  Nation's 
boost  the  American 
ployment. 

Imported  footwear 
tured  40  percent  of  the 
wear  market  in  this  c 
more  than  287  million 
shoes  found  their  way 
shoe  shores.  Meanwhile, 
producers  and  their 
difficult,  sometimes 
up  with  the  surging 
products.  According  to 
World  Report — 

since  1969,  tlie  number  o: 
ing  nonrubber  stioes  in  the 
from  nearly  600  to  about 
competition    has    come 
Taiwan,  Soulh  Korea  and 


Sp  saker, 


President 
w^kend  decision 
foreign-made 
the  Chief  Ex- 
step  with  the 
concerted  efforts  to 
economy  and  em- 


hss  ah-eady  cap- 

iioni-ubber  foot- 

ouhtry.  Last  year, 

p^irs  of  imported 

into  American 

domestic  shoe 

found  it 

to  keep 

inlQux  of  foreign 

the  U.S.  News  & 

companies  mak- 
V£.  bas  dropped 

I  50.  Chief  Import 
Italy,    Spain, 

1  Jrazil. 


em]  iloyees 

Impitssible, 


fr(im 


Despite  these  facts,  thf  pleas  of  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  BBeany,  and  the 
recommendations  of  s^ral  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  ofScials.  no 
tariffs  or  quotas  are  goink  to  be  imposed 
on  foreign  manufacturors.  That  could 
mean  that  more  American  shoe  workers 
will  find  that  their  strugtling  companies 
may  have  to  give  theml  their  "walking 
papers."  I 

People  who  have  supported  Mr.  Ford's 
decision  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  lack  of  import  restrictions  will  keep 
their  shoe  prices  down.  J  And  of  course, 
consumers  like  to  hear  tpat.  But  I  won- 
der if  they  have  heard  w  lat  kinds  of  re- 
percussions this  easy  access  for  foreign 
shoemakers  wiU  have  oi  our  otvti  fac- 
tories and  economy. 

One  of  my  colleagues 
President's  "soimd  decisibn"  in  a  recent 
article  for  the  Record.  I  [e  believes  that 
only  a  "narrow  interesl" 
benefit  from  restraints. 


las  praised  the 


the  White  House  decison  "has  been 
greeted  with  the  ritual  shrieking  and 
fist-shaking  by  those  Ser  ators  and  Con- 
gressmen whose  constituents  work  in 
shoe  factories."  But  the 
one  Congressman  who  c  oes  not  have  a 
shoe  factory  in  the  distr  ct  and  who  has 
voiced  some  criticisms  op  behalf  of  the 
public  interest. 

The  crumbs  that  are  bting  hp.nded  out 
to  laid-ofT  shoe  workers  s  called  adjust- 
ment assistance  by  sorr  e.  Most  of  the 
time  this  translates  into 
compensation,  job  retraining,  or  reloca- 
tion for  other  work.  In  m^-  eyes,  this  falls 
short  of  a  satisfactory 
problem.  American  woikers  want  the 
dignity  of  employment,  not  the  de3r?d- 
ing  fate  of  a  welfare  re<  ipient.  And  the 
idea  of  telling  these  unemployed  that 
they  should  get  retrained  or  relocated 
for  another  career  only 
pant    and    unrealistic 


changing  jobs   is  one  c  f  those  things 


group  would 
He  states  that 


reflects  a  flip- 
attitude    since 
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which  is  much  easier  said  than  done, 
especially  for  older  laborers. 

We  in  Congress  are  responsible  to  the 
people  we  represent,  and  together,  we 
represent  some  7  million  Jobless  citizens. 
Do  luilimited  shipments  of  shoes  from 
other  countries  help  their  situation?  If 
you  ask  me,  something  about  this  whole 
shoe  business  just  does  not  smell  quite 
right. 


NEW  FOCUS  ON  "ETHNIC  PURITY" 


April  30,  1976 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGi 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1976 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
26,  1976,  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine 
carried  an  analysis  of  the  changing  face 
of  ethnic  voters.  No  longer  do  the  old 
stereotyping  cliches  fit  these  elements  of 
the  melting  pot.  Rather  their  actions, 
reactions,  voting  patterns,  and  ambitions 
have  been  less  predictable,  but  certainly 
more  cohesive  wltiiin  each  ethnic  group. 
The  new  pot  is  now  a  polyglot. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  the  full  text  of  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Thk  PoLmcs  or  Ethnicitt 
(By  Kenneth  L.  Woodward) 

The  most  Interesting  result  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  remarks  on  "ethnic  purity"  was  not 
so  much  the  fuss  over  his  wording  as  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Presidential  aspirants 
turned  out  to  agree  with  his  policy.  None  of 
the  candidates  favors  Federal  initiatives  to 
break  up  ethnic  neighborhoods  (though 
most  would  step  in  to  stop  housing  discrimi- 
nation). In  the  post-liberal  politics  of  1976, 
ethnicity  Is  very  much  in  and  the  melting 
pot  is  very  much  out.  The  last  decade  has 
brought  a  new  sense  of  ethnic  pride  and 
awareness  in  the  VS.,  and  politicians  have 
done  considerable  homage  to  the  country's 
ethnic  subcultures. 

When  a  social  trend  like  this  is  discerned, 
academic  researchers  are  quick  to  fasten 
onto  it.  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been 
the  first  to  do  the  discerning.  Spurred  on 
by  grants  frcm  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford 
foundations,  scholars  have  embarked  on 
dozens  of  ethnic -researiih  projects.  In  1972, 
Congress  gave  Its  own  blessing  to  ethnic 
scholarship  by  passing'  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Act,  which  authorized  $15  million 
for  research.  The  research  has  turned  up 
some  interesting — and  often  surprising — 
judgments  about  the  political  views  and  im- 
pact of  American  ethnic  groups. 

MYTHS 

According  to  political  sociologist  Richard 
Hamilton  of  Canada's  McGlll  University, 
ethnic  ties  are  the  mala  influence  on  voting 
behavior.  In  his  boDk  "Retraining  Myths," 
publlslied  last  year,  Hamilton  argues  tliat  a 
person's  contacts  with  his  family,  school, 
church  and  neighboriiood  are  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  his  political  outlook 
than  his  economic  status  or  any  other  fac- 
tor. 

As  expected,  etlmic  ccheslveness  is  strong- 
est la  traditional  neighborhoods.  Yet,  Ham- 
ilton finds,  ethnic  ties  persist  even  In  the 
newer  suburbs  where  third-generation  fam- 
ilies still  tend  to  socialize  with  people  of 
tlie  same  ethnic  and  religious  background. 
Thus,  despite  upward  mobility,  Hamilton  re- 
ports that  white  Protestants  tend  to  be  the 
most  conservative  group  at  every  Income 
level,  and  Catholics  tend  to  be  more  liberal 
than  nny  other  group  except  Jews. 


Hamilton  also  finds  that  upper-middle- 
class  elites,  who  seem  culturally  assimilated, 
actually  follow  many  of  the  same  group  in- 
stincts as  neighborhood  ethnics.  These  elites, 
he  argues,  grow  up  in  similar  suburbs,  at- 
tend the  same  privileged  schools  and  live  in 
similarly  afBuent  encJaves.  In  fact,  wTltes 
Hamilton,  it  was  the  elite  readers  of  the  elite 
publications — mainly  the  white  Protes- 
tants— iwho  were  the  most  hawkish  in  their 
support  of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  were  also 
the  group  most  affected  by  the  mass  media's 
eventual  tiu-n  against  that  war  in  the  late 
"eo's.  "They,  in  short,  'came  around'  to  the 
moderate  blue-collar  position,"  Hamilton 
concludes. 

Tlie  block-voting  habits  of  the  working 
classes  were  analyzed  by  Mark  Levy  and 
Michael  Kramer  in  "The  Ethnic  Factor," 
published  in  1972.  Reviewing  a  dozen  years 
of  election  returns  from  2,000  prechicts,  the 
authors  found  that  white  ethnics  were  so 
tied  by  tradition  to  the  Democratic  Party 
that  they  generally  voted  for  Democrats 
even  when  the  candidate  took  some  posi- 
tions more  liberal  than  their  own.  Slavic- 
Americans,  for  example,  are  the  least  assimi- 
lated white  ethnic  group  and  the  closest  to 
blacks  at  the  lower  economic  levels,  yet  they 
consistently  produced  healthy  majorities  for 
liberal  Democrats.  Even  Irish-Americans,  the 
most  assimilated  of  the  white  ethnics,  sup- 
ported Democratic  candidates  by  a  margin 
of  a  to  1. 

Sociologist  Andrew  Greeley,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Pluralism 
In  Chicago,  has  also  offered  impressive  evi- 
dence that  the  hyphenated  American  Is  not 
a  reactionary  hard-hat.  In  "Ethnicity  in  the 
United  States,"  published  in  1974,  Father 
Greeley  presented  statistics  to  measure  the 
response  of  wlilte  etluilcs — mainly  Irish, 
Italian  and  Slavic  Catholics — against  those 
of  "mainstream  America"  on  key  social  is- 
sues. Greeley  reported  that  the  Catholic  eth- 
nics were  more  likely  tlian  other  Americans 
(except  Jews)  to  have  opposed  the  war  in 
Vietnam  from  the  outset;  that  after  the 
Watergate  revelations,  they  tiu-ned  against 
fcwmer  President  Rictiard  Nixon  earlier  and 
more  strongly  than  did  other  segments  of 
the  population,  and  that  they  were  less  likely 
tlian  the  average  Democratic  voter  to  defect 
from  the  party  when  liberal  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  was  its  presidential  nominee  in  1972. 
Unfortunately,  Greeley  concluded,  the  poUt- 
ical  liberalism  of  white  ethnics  had  escaped 
notice  by  intellectuials  and  Journalists  be- 
cause the  latter  had  willfully  misinterpreted 
the  ethnic  factor  in  U.S.  politics. 

Sociologists  Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan — a  political  figure  himself^ 
published  a  controversial  essay  In  Commen- 
tary magazine  in  October  1974  that  offered 
several  reasons  why  the  poUtics  of  white  eth- 
nics have  been  misunderstood  by  liberal  in- 
tellectuals. White  ethnic  solidarity,  they 
argued,  confounds  the  "liberal  expectancy  " 
that  the  empha.sis  ou  individual  achievement 
in  modern  societies  dilutes  the  ties  of  family 
and  ethnic  heritage. 

CLASS 

Ethnic  ccheslveness  also  flies  in  the  fnce 
of  another  theory  favored  by  liberal  intel- 
lectuals— the  Marxist  assumption  that  class 
interests  based  on  economic  status  over- 
shadow differences  ba-^ed  upon  religion,  lan- 
guage and  other  ethnic  attachments.  As  It 
turns  out,  said  Moynihan  and  Glazer,  the 
modern  American  welfare  state  has  forced 
ethnics  to  function  as  economic  self-inter- 
est groups  in  order  to  achieve  a  larger  slice 
of  goverrmient  benefits. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  liberals  hare  mis- 
understood white  ethnics  because  they  have 
seen  them  in  Juxtaposition  to  blacks — the 
whites'  neighborhood  cohesion,  their  cluster- 
ing in  schools  and  jobs  have  all  been  too 
glibly  regarded  as  symptoms  of  racial  bias. 
One  of  the  main  contributions  of  the  new 
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research  on  ethnicity  has  been  to  focus  on 
the  positive  rather  than  negative,  side  of 
white  ethnic  solidarity.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  politicians  besides  George 
Wallace  now  find  it  acceptable  to  cultivate 
the  ethnic  voter  again. 


FINANCIAL  ANALYST  ADVOCATES 
INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  SYN- 
THETIC  FUELS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Ml'.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aithur 
Treman,  Jr.,  managing  director  of  DillCHi, 
Read  &  Co.,  urged  Congress  to  increase 
the  $2  billion  authorization  provided  for 
loan  guarantees  for  synthetic  fuels  in 
H.R.  12112.  He  felt  the  broad  scope  of 
energy  technology  that  could  be  produced 
imder  H.R.  12112  warranted  the  in- 
creased funds. 

He  did  not  discuss  the  need  for  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  program  but  restricted  most 
of  his  comments  to  the  specific  area  of 
financing  requirements  for  commercial 
sized  demonstrations  of  high  Btu  coal 
gasification  and  those  characteristics  of 
oil  shale  teclmology  that  the  two  have  in 
common.  He  feels  that  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  never  become  a  reality 
and  we  will  never  be  able  to  test  their 
workability  or  refine  their  processes  if  we 
do  not  use  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  get  the  first  ones  built,  even 
though  he  does  not  personally  endorse 
tlie  general  concept  of  loan  guarantees. 

Several  characteristics  of  large  demon- 
stration synthetic  fuel  facilities  necessi- 
tate then-  being  backed  by  a  Federal 
guarantee  in  order  to  atti-act  investor 
capital  for  construction.  He  enumerates 
the  followmg: 

Fii'st.  Each  project  will  be  of  commer- 
cial size,  larger  than  any  other  previously 
built  with  this  technology; 

Second.  Their  construction  period  will 
span  out  over  several  years  making  tliem 
vulnerable  to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions; long  constiuction  periods  also 
stretch  out  the  time  before  principal  can 
begin  to  be  repaid; 

Third.  All  projects  of  this  nature  are 
capital  intensive  requiiing  vast  sums  of 
money  before  they  are  operational; 

Fourth.  Synthetic  fuel  facilities  will  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

Fifth.  Both  oil  shale  and  coal  gasifica- 
tion processes  are  dependent  on  mining 
for  conversion  feedstock  which  in  turn 
makes  them  subject  to  environmental 
restrictions. 

These  factors  would  have  a  cumulative 
effect  of  discouraging  possible  lenders 
because,  according  to  Mr.  Treman: 

Institutional  lenders  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  portion  of  the  requisite 
capital  and  that  they  act  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity. In  such  capacity,  they  are  charged 
W'ith  the  protection  of  the  funds  of  their 
beneficiaries,  the  saving  and  investing  pub- 
lic. To  the  extent  that  they  perceive  a  greater 
degree  of  risk  in  one  project  relative  to  the 
many  other  Investment  alternatives  avail- 
able, they  cannot  be   expected   to  advance 
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fluids  to  tliat  project.  Furthermore,  state 
laws  impose  requirements  and  limitations 
on  the  type  and  degree  of  Investment  risk 
they  can  take. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  loan  guar- 
antees, Mr.  Treman  offered  that  addi- 
tional capital  funds  would  be  available 
to  finance  project  construction  if  oiu- 
present  tax  laws  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide project  tax  credits  up  to  100  percent 
of  sponsor  taxes,  if  the  sponsor  is  en- 
gaged in  energy  activities  that  are  ad- 
dressed In  H.R.  12112.  Presently  there  is 
a  tax  limitation  that  such  credits  can 
only  be  utilized  to  a  maximiun  of  50  per- 
cent of  taxes  payable.  Since  many  proj- 
ects will  generate  large  investment  tax 
credits  we  could  attract  more  construc- 
tion money  by  increasing  the  tax  credit 
to  100  percent. 

Mr.  Ti-eman  feels  that  the  loan  guar- 
antee provision  of  HJl.  12112  represents 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  energy 
problem  and  could  result  in  extensive 
benefits  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He 
states  that — 

The  most  important  aspect  of  B.M.  12112 
Is  that  it  gets  the  job  started — the  job  of 
developing  energy  technologies.  Including 
synthetic  fuels  technology. 


IN  MEMORIAM-JAMES  W,  KNIGHT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  3Q,  1976 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  city  of  much  consequence  had, 
a  few  years  ago,  one  or  two  individuals 
who  were  known  simply  as  the  top  pol- 
iticians. These  politicians  can  best  be 
understood  as  the  people  who  made  ur- 
ban goverrmient  work  for  the  people. 
They  were  seen  as  heirs  to  the  seedy 
mantle  of  Tweed,  but  they  were  not  dis- 
honest; these  new  politicians  did  not 
have  their  personal  interests  at  heart, 
but  the  interests  of  the  people  they 
served. 

James  W.  Knight  was  for  many  years 
the  supreme  politician  in  San  Antonio. 
He  knew  more  than  anybody  else  how  to 
get  elected,  and  how  to  run  an  election. 
Jimmy  Knight  knew  how  tilings  worked, 
and  how  to  get  things  done.  He  was  the 
fii'st  and  last  of  his  kind  in  my  city,  and 
he  will  be  missed — because  of  what  he 
knew  and  what  he  could  do,  and  because 
he  rendered  enoi-nious  ser\  ice  to  his  com- 
munity. 

During  his  59  years,  Jimmy  Knight 
served  as  the  San  Antonio  street  com- 
missioner, and  four  tei-ms  as  the  county 
Democi-atic  chau-man.  From  1962  until 
his  death  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  county 
clerk  of  Bexar  County.  Jimmy  Knight 
started  working  in  politics  at  the  age  of 
15,  and  witnessed  the  city  grow,  lived 
through  the  end  of  old-time  bossism, 
through  reform  movements,  and  into  tlie 
management  orientation.  He  understood 
all  these  things,  mastered  them  all,  and 
tlirough  them  all  kept  doing  what  he 
thought  best  for  the  people  of  San  An- 
tonio and  Bexar  County.  Becau.se  nobody 
knew  San  Antonio  politics  better  than 
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Jimmy  Knight,  he  was  the  man  to  see  if 
you  had  real  poUtical  ambition.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
many,  many  others,  sought  Jimmy  out, 
depended  on  him,  and  worked  with  him. 
He  was  called  lieutenant  to  many  a 
prominent  poUtician,  but  those  who 
really  had  any  knowledge  of  the  man 
understood  that  Jimmy  Knight  was  his 
own  man,  and  belonged  to  nobody. 

Jimmy  at  one  time  had  severe  personal 
problems.  He  became  overweight;  he 
drank  too  much.  But  he  was  wise  enough 
to  i-ecognize  his  problems,  and  had  the 
determination  to  overcome  them.  Jimmy 
disciplined  himself,  worked  hard,  and 
ended  a  stronger  man  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

I  will  miss  Jimmy  Knight.  All  of  us  in 
San  Antonio  will.  He  knew  how  to  get 
things  done,  and  done  right.  His  was  a 
strong  hand,  and  his  life  was  one  of  those 
that  helped  make  pohtics  in  San  Antonio 
a  decent  and  honorable  profession.  Pol- 
itics came  a  long  way  in  his  hfetime,  not 
a  little  because  of  his  pei-sonal  efforts. 
He  set  new  standards;  others  had  to  live 
up  to  those  standards.  Jimmy  Kniglit 
was  one  of  a  kind. 


OHIO  MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS  PUEIIC 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  advised  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mi's.  Pat  Niswonger,  that  the  month  of 
May  1976,  has  been  designated  as  "Ohio 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Awareness  Month." 
Mrs.  Niswonger  is  chairman  of  the 
"Piiends  of  Myasthenics,"  greater 
Youngstown  area,  1733  Lucretia  Drive. 
Girard,  Ohio  44420. 

Myasthenia  Gravis  is  a  serious  neuro- 
muscular illness  that  has  no  known  cause 
or  cure.  Many  people  who  suffer  from 
extreme  muscle  fatigue,  drooping  eye- 
lids, double  vision  and/or  diflSculty  with 
chewing,  swallowing,  or  breathing  may  be 
victims  of  myasthenia  gravis.  This  ill- 
ness affects  each  individual  in  different 
ways  and  the  very  same  individual  may 
experience  different  degrees  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  throughout  his  life. 
Thirty  years  agro.  85  percent  of  the  myas- 
thenia gravis  victims  died  within  the  first 
5  rears.  Today,  through  research,  early 
diagnc<;:s  and  proper  treatment.  85  per- 
cent of  MG  victims  live.  Early  diagnosis 
is  very  importnnt  for  more  effective 
treatment. 

The  primary  pui-posc  of  ths  Ohio 
chapter  cf  the  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foun- 
drtion  is  to  help  raise  research  funds  for 
an  attack  on  this  disabling  disease  which, 
th^ug^  more  prevalent  than  was  ever 
renl'zed,  is  rare  in  the  Ohio  ai*ea.  and 
to  ifiake  the  public  more  aware  of  MG. 
A^  Mr.?.  Niswonger  s?-id  in  her  letter  to 
me: 

The  l!"ht  at  the  cud  of  the  tunnel  could 
be  made  brighter  If  you  would  help  us  with 
public  av.-arcness  and  by  stipporting  our  ef- 
fort,5  to  help  conquer  M.G. 


I  % 


in    order    to 
in  knowledge  of 


at  the  Liberty 
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Scientists  are  exploring  several  po^ible 
causes  of  myasthenia  g  avis,  but  funds 
are  desperately  neede<  I 
achieve  a  breakthrough 
the  cause  and  cure  of  thi«  disease.  There- 
fore. "Friends  of  Myastl  enlcs."  a  newly 
fonned  group  represent  ng  the  greater 
Yomigstown  area,  have  s<  heduled  a  fund- 
raising  affair  to  be  held  at  1  p.m..  on 
Saturday.  May  15,  1976 
Smorgasbord.  114  Liberty 
town,  Ohio.  Taking  part 
will  be  Ohio  chapter  pres  ident  and  foun- 
der. Mrs.  Charles  "Lois"  J  >iemer,  who  will 
.«;peak  and  show  a  shoit  film  entitled, 
"Strength  for  Tomorro\ '."  In  addition. 
Dr.  Harvey  Friedman,  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  chapter's  medical 
and  a  local  neurologist,  w|ill  .9peak  on  my- 
asthenia gravis. 

Although  I  will  be  imatle  to  attend  the 
luncheon  and  program  s  wnsored  by  the 
"Friends  of  Myasthenics '  in  the  greater 
Youngstown  area,  I  wait  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  heartily  ;ommend  them 
for  their  work  to  combat  this  dreaded 
disease,  and  to  wish  thei  n  every  success 
in  their  fimdraising  effor  s. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  EF  ERGY  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  IREBS 

OF    CA1.IFORN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF  ESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  3\K  1976 
Sp  iaker. 


spe  :ial 


Mr.   KREBS.    Mr. 
league,  the  Honorable  B 
would  like  to  join  in  a 
memorating    National 
Week. 

In  this  Bicentennial 
portant  that  we  give 
to    the  significant  role 
agricultural  community 
the  development  of  our 
portant  segment  of  thii 
the  raisin  Industry. 

This  year,  the  period  o: 
May  8  has  been  designa 
Raisin  Energy  Week  and 
to  recognize  it  as  such 
U.S.  raisin  is  produced 
tjressional  districts  in 
gering  35   percent  of 
raison    supply    originate 
Joaquin  Valley. 

American  consumers, 
nutritious     and    tastef  u  [ 
raisins,  are  currently 
hiKh  quantities  of  this  C 
product. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  r 
a    major   feature  at 


my  col- 

F.  SisK,  and  I 

statement  com- 

Raisin    Energy 


rai 


:ca 


national  and  international 
conferences,    su?h    as 
Retail  Bakers  of  Amer 
lield  in  Philadelphia,  an^ 
Show,  held  in  London 
Restaurant  Association 
for  the  latter  part  of 
rnd  the  American  Sc 
Convention,  scheduled 
Honolulu  in  August,  wi 
raisins. 

The  California  Raisin 
after  much  time  and 
veloped    American 
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:hoi  )1 
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if  ear.  it  is  im- 

recognltlon 

the  American 

has  played  in 

(Jountry.  An  im- 

community  is 

May  1  through 
ed  as  National 
we  are  proud 
Virtually  every 
our  two  con- 
Califomia.  A  stag- 
total  world 
in    the    San 


tie 
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qualities    of 
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plans  in  conjimction  with  the  Potato 
Board  and  the  Cling  Peach  Advisory 
Board.  These  meal  plans  are  now  being 
used  in  thousands  of  schools  nationwide. 
The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
has  also  sent  information  kits  to  many 
of  the  school  food  service  directors.  These 
special  kits  offer  assistance  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  raisins  purchased  by  USDA  for 
use  in  three  very  worth whle  programs: 
The  school  lunch  program,  the  child 
nuti-ition  program,  and  the  elderly  feed- 
ing program. 

American  parents  recognize  the  food 
value  of  raisins  and  are  now  buying 
packages  as  snack  food  for  their  children. 

In  fact,  because  they  are  a  quick, 
wholesome  energy  source,  California 
raisins  have  been  selected  as  the  ofiBcial 
snack  of  the  1976  Summer  Olympic 
Games,  soon  to  be  held  in  Montreal. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
has  been  putting  forth  commendable 
efforts  to  promote  the  benefits  of  raisins 
both  here  and  abroad.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  tlie 
Raisin  Administrative  Committee,  and 
all  of  the  individual  growers  and  packers 
deserve  special  attention  for  the  im- 
portant work  they  do:  making  available 
much  needed  food  to  a  hungry  world. 
This  industry  has  contributed  much  to 
both  our  Nation's  economy  and  well- 
being,  as  well  as  to  the  well-being  of  our 
neighbors  aroimd  the  world. 


April  30,  1976 


BRITAIN  BARS  "KGB  EXPERT" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Great  Britain  barred 
a  known  Soviet  KGB  agent  from  attend- 
ing an  international  conference  imder 
false  pretenses.  This  is  commendable.  At 
one  point,  you  will  recaU,  Great  Britain 
expelled  115  known  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  several  years  ago.  One  wonders, 
therefore,  how  many  himdreds  of  such 
agents  are  now  wandering  about  the 
United  States  and  why  known  KGB 
agents  should  not  be  ban-ed  from  the 
United  States?  The  article  from  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  of  April  7,  1976,  fol- 
low.'^ : 

Britain  Bars  "KGB  Expert" 

Brltnln  has  barred  a  Soviet  language  pro- 
fessor from  attending  a  London  conference 
en  the  grounds  that  he  was  a  suspected  ofB- 
clul  of  the  KGB.  the  Soviet  security  police. 

The  decision,  taken  last  month  by  the 
Home  Office,  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  the 
Moscow  newspaper  Sovietskaya  Kultura. 
organ  of  tlie  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture. 

It  complained  that  Prof.  Vitali  Kostomarov 
was  refused  a  visa  to  visit  Britain  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Asfociatlon  of  Teachers  of  Russian 
Language. 

Pnr.STDCNT  ABSKNT 

The  four-day  conference  was  held  last 
week  at  the  School  of  Slavonic  Studies  In 
London:  and  another  delegate.  Academician 
Mikhail  Khrapchenko,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  unable  to  attend  becau.se  his 
visa  W.XS  issued  at  the  last  minute. 

Whitehall  sources  confirmed  yesterday  that 


Prof.  Kostomarov,  director  of  the  Pushkin 
Russian  Language  Institute  In  Moscow  since 
1967,  had  been  barred. 

The  Home  Office  was  understood  to  have 
decided  that  his  presence  at  the  conference 
was  "not  conducive  to  the  public  good."  But 
It  was  known  that  British  security  officials 
had  identified  the  professor  as  a  "known 
KBG  agent." 

NOT  COLLECTED 

other  officials  said  that  Academician 
Khrapchenko  had  been  told  he  would  be 
given  a  visa  for  Britain  but  had  failed  to 
collect  it  from  the  Elmbassy  in  Moscow. 

Sovietskaya  Kultura  said  that  "certain 
circles"  In  Britain  were  trying  to  prevent  im- 
plementation of  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference agreements  on  broadening  East-West 
contacts. 

The  Home  Office  refused  to  tssue  several 
entry  visas  to  Russian  officials  in  Januai-y  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  steering  committee 
of  an  international  disarmament  conference 
held  last  month  at  Tork  Unlveraity. 


SPIRIT  OF  '76  ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Oakdale  Jaycees  and  the 
Great  Southern  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Corp.  sponsored  an  essay  contest  on  the 
theme,  the  "Spirit  of  '76".  Although  the 
contest  was  open  to  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  from  all  of  Allen 
Parish,  the  wlimer  was  an  eighth  grade 
student  from  Oakdale,  Miss  Shirley 
Strother. 

Shli-ley,  who  is  14  years  old  and  will 
be  entering  ninth  grade  next  year  at 
Oakdale  Jimior  High,  is  tlie  daughter  of 
Gloria  and  Riley  Strother  of  Oakdale. 
She  is  interested  in  reading,  drawing 
and  painting  and  may  be  headed  for  a 
very  promising  career  in  jom'nalism.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Shirley  and 
her  parents  when  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Spirit  of  '76"  painting  which  Shirley 
had  received  as  prize-winner.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  her  poise  and  maturity  and 
would  like  to  share  her  moving  and  ar- 
ticulate tribute  to  the  "Spirit  of  '76" 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
The  Spirit  op  *76 
(By  Shirley  Strother) 

".  .  .  for  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream  snd 
Tomorrow  is  only  a  Vision,  but  Today  wpU- 
lived  makes  every  Yesterdsy  a  Dream  of 
Happiness  and  every  Tomorrow  a  Vision  of 
Hope." 

Upon  rising  from  sleep  a  lone  man  climbs 
the  creaking  stairs  that  lead  to  the  .shi^j's 
deck.  Looking  out,  he  expects  to  see  water, 
but  instead — Land  I 

Can  you  imagine  our  forefathers'  feeling.? 
wlien  they  first  set  foot  on  American  soil — 
the  fears  they  must  Jiave  experienced  when 
they  left  their  homes  and  set  sail  to  a  new 
beginning;  the  prayers  that  tliey  hoped  would 
soon  be  answered?  Today  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  the  hurt  that  left  them  so  lonely 
when  they  arrived  here  at  this  new  home 
and  knew  they  might  never  see  their  family 
and  friends  again.  Yet  they  were  still  willins; 
to  toil  at  their  labors  and  work  toward  mak- 
ing their  dreams  come  true — if  not  for  them- 
selves, for  tlieir  posterity. 


April  30,  1976 


Realizing  all  of  this  challenges  us  to  an 
awareness  that  we,  too,  are  Xoimding  fa- 
t2iers — ^the  foimding  fathers  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years. 

After  all,  it  is  our  generation  that  sent 
men  to  the  moon,  satellites  to  orbit  the 
earth,  and  astronauts  Into  space  to  form  a 
polite  friendship  with  the  Russian  Cosmo- 
nauts. 

To  accept  this  challenge  however,  we  first 
must  remember  why  our  past  Is  so  signifi- 
cant now.  Because  of  the  Bicentennial  (our 
country's  two  hundredth  birthday  and  an- 
niversary) and  all  of  its  celebrations  we  are 
becoming  more  thoroughly  aware  of  our 
heritage.  People  of  every  nationality  live 
in  this  "melting  pot'  country  of  ours,  so 
naturally  the  celebrations  of  a  second  hun- 
dredth birthday  are  very  festive. 

Without  a  doubt  this  Bicentennial  Birth- 
day Party  will  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  Ameri- 
ca's history.  This  "party"  could  possibly  be 
the  tie  that  brings  the  country's  people 
together  again  for  working  together  in  the 
festivities  of  our  two  hundredth  anniversary 
could  easily  teach  us  to  work  together  during 
hardships. 

Centuries  from  now,  new  generations  of 
Americans  will  look  back  upon  what  we 
have  done  as  their  forefathers  and  hope- 
fully they  will  smile.  As  we  smile  upon  our 
forefathers,  we,  too,  wish  to  be  smiled  upon. 
When  these  future  generations  gaze  into  the 
past  and  study  our  generation,  they  will  re- 
call otir  victories  as  well  as  our  defeats,  our 
accomplishments  as  well  as  our  failures,  and 
although  we  will  no  longer  breathe  the  free 
air  of  this,  our  great  country,  our  patriotic 
spirit,  existing  in  the  future  as  It  does  in 
1976,  will  remain  forever. 

Glancing  back  over  two  hundred  years  of 
America  and  saying  "Yesterday  is  but  a 
Dream" — the  Pilgrims'  dreams  come  to  mind; 
those  same  dreams  that  have  so  unselfishly 
been  fulfilled  not  only  in  past  centuries  but 
in  this,  our  very  own  time.  Then  saying  "To- 
morrow is  only  a  Vision" — this  Vision  is  our 
Dream,  the  Dream  that  will  help  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  our  offspring. 

Much  more  importantly  however,  is  the 
question:  Has  Today  been  well-lived?  For  if 
"today"  was  not  well-lived  by  our  forefath- 
ers, America  would  not  be  celebrating  Its 
two  hundredth  birthday — and  if  today  Is 
not  well-lived  by  Americans  now — then  what 
hope  at  all  do  future  generations  receive? 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  we  hope  to 
convey  to  all  Americans  in  thLs  golden  year 
as  we  exclaim  "Happy  Birtiiday  America! 
You're  quite  a  lady!" 


THE  SPIRIT 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  the  United  States  marks  its 
200th  year  as  an  independent  Nation. 

Our  national  experience,  past  and 
present,  means  sometliing  slightly  differ- 
ent to  each  of  us,  and  rightly  so,  for  only 
in  this  way  is  the  continuing  presence  of 
the  individualism  exemplified  by  our 
country's  Founding  Fathers  attested  to. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Arthur 
Pettig,  nobly  expresses  his  vision  of  "The 
Spirit'  of  America  in  a  poem.  A  sales 
force  consultant,  Mr.  Fettig  tells  us  that 
v.hat  is  wrong  with  America  today  will 
be  made  right  again  by,   "selling  the 
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dedication  and  devotion  and  that  mutual 
concern  that  made  it  all  begin." 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  Mr.  Fettig 's 

poem  which  has  been  included  in  llie 

Poetry  Society  of  Michigan's  40  Salutes 

to  Michigan  Poets  anthology: 

The  Spkit 

(By  Art  Fettig) 

Of  1776,  what  was  the  spirit? 

Revolution?  Freedom?  Independence? 

No.  I  think  the  prevailing  spirit 

Was  selling. 

Selling  one  another.  Selling  like  selling 

Had  never  been  done  before.  Or  since. 

Salesmen  saying,  "But  as  for  me. 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Saying,  "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 

To  give  for  my  country." 

Saying,  "Let  us  all  hang  together. 

Or  assuredly  we  will  hang  alone." 

And  signing,  "We  mutually  pledge  to  each 

other 
Our    lives,    our    fortunes,    and    our    sacred 

honor." 
Selling  the  world  an  exciting  concept;  that 

men. 
Real  men,  could  rule  their  own  destiny. 
And  what  is  wrong  with  America  today 
Will  be  made  right  again  with  seUing. 
Selling  the  dedication  and  devotion  and 
That  mutual  concern  that  made  it  all  begin. 


INSANITY  AWARD 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  SANE— A 
Citizens'  Organization  for  a  Sane 
World — on  April  15,  1976,  issued  its  first 
"Insanity  Award."  That  "Insanity 
Award"  was  awarded  to  the  Federal  Pre- 
paredness Agency,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
a  more  appropriate  agency  nor  a  more 
appropriate  reason  for  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  this  award.  The 
"Insanity  Award"  is  awarded  to  that 
agency,  department,  or  bureau,  et  cetera, 
or  other  arm  of  the  bureaucracy  that, 
through  its  actions,  policies,  directives, 
etc.  best  exemplifies  misguided  policies 
which  border  on  the  absurd. 

While  the  subject  of  the  award  does 
not  lend  itself  to  humor,  since  all  out 
nuclear  war  can  in  no  way  be  termed 
"humorous,"  I  feel  that  SANE's  approach 
in  issuing  this  "Insanity  Award"  is  really 
the  only  sane  way  to  deal  witli  subjects 
like  "Doomsday  Planning." 

The  text  of  the  award  follows: 
Insanity    Award — Presented    by    SANE,    A 

Citizens'  Organization  for  A  Sane  World 
To:   The  Federal  Preparedness  Agency 
For:   Assuring  that,  when  a  nuclear  attack 

wipes  out  our  society,  our  top  Government 

Bureaucrats  will  be  safe  inside  a  mountain 

west  of  Washington,  D.C. 

In  this  regard,  the  Federal  Preparedness 
Agency  demonstrates  Insanity  of  the  Highest 
Order.  The  plan  to  relocate  selected  officials 
inside  Weather  Moxintaln  represents  extreme 
foresight.  Those  of  us  who  stand  to  benefit 
by  the  survival  of  the  bureaucracy — even 
though  we  personally  perish  in  the  blast  and 
fallout — are  encouraged  by  the  detail  and 
precision  of  your  efforts. 

Not  only  have  you  made  bunkers  for  the 
bureaucrats,  you  have  assembled  rooms  full 
of  advanced  technological  gadgets  for  them 
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to  play  with;  you  have  provided  cooks  to 
make  their  meals  and  secretaries  to  take  their 
dictation;  you  have  buried  money  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  radioactive  rubble  after 
the  war;  you  have  even  constructed  a  won- 
drous, windowless  office  underground  &o  the 
bureaucrats  will  feel  right  at  home. 

The  Federal  Preparedness  Agency  has  as- 
sured that  paper-pushing  normalcy  con- 
tinues under  holocaust  conditions. 

The  Agency  has  every  right  to  be  proud. 
Those  bureaucrats  ■Khg,  emerge  from  the 
hole  in  the  mountain  will  represent  th? 
distillation  of  years  of  planning  and  selec- 
tion. Only  those  on  the  "A"  list,  deemed  "es- 
sential and  noninterruptable",  will  be  .sped 
to  the  safety  of  the  Federal  Relocation  Arc. 
No  wives,  no  children,  no  grandparents,  not 
to  mention  no  hou.?e  pets — will  be  allowed 
Inside. 

Those  who  survive  the  nuclear  holo?aust 
wiU  represent  the  finest  the  goveiiinicnt 
wanted  to  save:  Themselves. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'E.5 
Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  this  week,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  expresses  serious  doubts  whether 
a  permanent  oversight  committee  in  the 
area  of  intelligence  can  be  effective  with- 
out leaking  like  a  sieve. 

I  believe  the  questions  raised  by  this 
editorial,  which  deals  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  are  worthy  of  our  attention, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  this  editorial 
appear  in  tlie  Record. 

The  congressional  track  record  in  the 
area  of  keeping  national  secrets  is,  in- 
deed, a  miserable  one,  and  I  think  the 
Times  Herald  is  fully  justified  in  its 
skepticism.  At  the  same  time,  having 
served  on  tlie  House  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  I  am  convinced  that  a  full- 
time  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

My  resolution  to  create  such  a  com- 
mittee. House  Resolution  1095,  takes  an 
approach  which,  I  hope,  meets  the  Times 
Herald's  objections.  In  addition  to  es- 
tablishing a  committee,  my  resolution 
would  establish  a  strict  procedure  for 
congressional  release  of  classified  ma- 
terials, and  strict  punishment  for  those, 
members  or  staff,  who  v.ould  relea.'re  .^uch 
materials  on  their  own: 

I  From  the  Dallas  Times  Her.ild, 
Apr.  29,  10761 

Threats  to  EccuRirY 

The  isiue:  The  Senate  intelligence  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  reforming  In- 
telligence agencies. 

Tlie  Democratic  majority  of  the  Select  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Intelligence  is  ready  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United  States 
to  prove  a  point — that  intelligence  gathering 
agencies,  and  especially  the  CIA  have  gone 
to  extremes  and  committed  abuses  which  go 
far  beyond  the  intent  of  their  creation. 

This  majority  v.-ould  prove  tlie  point  by 
passing  detailed  restrictive  legislation  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  the  operations  of 
the  agencies,  again  especially  the  CIA. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  regarding 
hamstringing  of  US.  intelligence  ts  apparent 
from  recommendations  in  its  report  covering 
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ALABAMA  RAT  SD  HIGH 


HON.  JACK  E  )WARDS 

Of    ALABAJ  111 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REr  RESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  April  ^0,  1976 
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Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  reflected  In  the  survey  were  re- 
cent increases  in  unemplojTnent  com- 
pensation costs  in  some  States  and  the 
effect  of  State  pollution  control  stand- 
ards and  programs,  Fantus  Co.  officials 
said. 

In  addition  to  Alabama  and  Texas,  the 
Fantus  Co.  placed  Virginia,  South  Da- 
kota, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Florida,  Arkansas.  Indiana,  and  Utah  in 
its  list  of  top  10  Spates. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  in  every 
one  of  the  top  10  States  except  Indiana, 
the  "right  to  work"  law  is  in  effect.  That 
i;;.  the  law  in  tliose  States  says  a  person 
has  the  option  of  joining  a  union  where 
he  works,  but  union  membership  cannot 
be  made  compulsory  as  a  condition  for 
employment. 

Alabama's  per  capita  property  tax  load 
in  comparison  to  the  other  States  was 
rated  the  lowest.  This  was  considered 
a  favorable  factor  for  prospective  busi- 
i.css  to  consider. 

There  were  many  other  questions  asked 
about  each  State.  The  general  legisla- 
tive attitude  toward  business  and  indus- 
try by  government  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  played  a  big  role  in  determining 
the  (juality  of  the  business  climate. 

Also  included  in  the  study  was  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower 
Report  to  the  President  covering  the 
years  1967  through  1974.  The  report  re- 
flected the  net  manufacturing  jobs  won 
or  lost  by  each  State  during  the  period. 
From  1967  to  1974,  Alabama  won  50,000 
new  manufacturing  jobs.  This  perform- 
ance resulted  in  a  16.8  percent  increase, 
ranking  Alabama  19th  overall  In  this  par- 
ticular category. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition 
among  the  States  for  new  industrial  jobs 
and  this  report  is  certainly  good  news  to 
our  State;  especially  after  Mobile  and 
some  of  Alabama's  other  large  cities 
were  unfairly  given  low  "quality  of  life" 
scores  from  a  separate  firm  that  ad- 
mittedly used  outdated  and  incomplete 
data. 

Alabama's  favorable  ranking  in  pro- 
viding an  attractive  business  climate  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  many  people.  From  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  management  and  labor 
to  government,  every  person  continues 
to  be  a  strong  link  in  this  Important 
chain. 

I  hope  this  report  of  the  Fantas  Co.  Is 
given  wide  publicity  throughout  the 
country  and  will  result  in  more  indus- 
tries for  our  St?ctc  and  more  jobs  for  our 
people. 
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FORMER   CONGRESSMAN   WINT 
SMITH  IS  DEAD 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1976 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Mankato,  Kans.,  funeral 
services  were  held  for  Wlnt  Smith,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  patriot.,  who 
served  in  the  House  for  14  years  before 


retiring  in  1960.  Wint  Smith  was  a  rugged 
individualist  who  believed  strongly  in 
free  enterprise  and  our  American  way  of 
life. 

He  served  his  coimti-y  in  many  ways — 
ranging  from  Army  border  patrol  duty 
before  World  War  I  to  service  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  old  Sixth  District  of  Kan- 
sas. During  World  War  II  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  European  theater. 

His  many  careers  included  organiza- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Highway  Patrol  in 
1934.  He  initiated  actions  to  help  elimi- 
nate bank  robberies  and  crime  in  Kansas. 

Wint  Smith  was  a  dedicated  conserva- 
tive both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress.  He 
was  fortliright  in  speaking  out  on  his  be- 
liefs. His  voice  will  be  missed  in  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Blanche,  and  to  other  members 
of  his  family. 


SPIRIT    OF    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  hear  much  about  the  disillu- 
sionment and  apathy  felt  by  many  Amer- 
icans, pai-ticularly  the  young,  toward 
their  government.  It  is  a  welcome  relief 
when  an  individual  steps  forth  and  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  this  attitude. 

Patrick  Stafford,  a  young  man  from 
Michigan's  Third  Congressional  District, 
is  such  an  individual.  In  an  essay  that 
won  the  Michigan  State  contest  for  the 
1975-76  VFW  voice  of  democracy 
scholarship  program,  Patrick  dedicates 
himself  to  values  which  contributed  to 
the  founding  of  America :  freedom  of  op- 
portunity, the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
foresight. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  I  am  proud  to 
submit  Patrick's  essay  to  my  colleagues 
as  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence that  still  exists  in  America. 

The  essay  follows : 
1975-76  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Schour- 

SHip     Program     bt     Michigan     Winner, 

Patrick  Stafford 

To  me  our  bicentenni.il  heritage  means 
200  years  of  living  proud  and  free.  But,  even 
more  than  that,  it  means  reflecting  back 
upon  nearly  500  years  of  American  struggles 
to  gain,  and  maintain  freedom.  From  almost 
the  very  beginning,  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  new  land  was  going  to  be  molded  into 
a  new  country.  At  first,  people  came  to  con- 
quer and  to  reap  the  riches  of  the  land.  The 
next  ones  that  came  were  striving  for  re- 
ligious freedom.  And  the  ones  after  that 
came  to  find  room  to  roam  and  for  adven- 
ture. And  the  last  came  for  opportunity. 

Tliese  themes  are  the  bloodline  of  our  bi- 
centennial heritage.  What  do  the.se  themes 
mean  to  me?  Well,  to  begin  with,  all  of  these 
themes  have  been  Incorporated  Into  out 
blood  because  this  is  what  was  in  our  fore- 
fathers' blood.  I  find  that  It  is  my  duty  as 
an  American  to  never  quit  and  to  always 
strive  to  be  the  best.  It  also  means  worship- 
ping God  In  the  ways  I  choose  and  not  cou- 
det^lUng  tho.se  religions  aroimd  me  because 
they  have  opinions  different  from  mine.  It 
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means  too,  following  through  on  my  in- 
herited spirit  of  adventure  and  traveling 
around  the  United  States  and  avidly  sup- 
porting our  programs. 

Finally,  it  means  keeping  our  country  the 
land  of  opportunity.  It  means  keeping  the 
United  States  the  gateway  for  those  that  are 
in  want.  Many  of  our  ancestors  were  immi- 
grants and  I  feel  they  would  be  very  happy 
that  we  are  still  the  gateway.  Yes,  those  who 
come  in  by  our  gate  shall  be  taken  in  and 
cared  for,  and  they  shall  find  their  green 
pastures.  I  feel  that  all  of  these  very  special 
feelings  of  never  quitting,  religious  freedom, 
adventure  and  helpfulness  have  all  been 
formed  into  my  bloodline  from  my  fore- 
fathers' bloodlines. 

But,  what  our  bicentennial  heritage  really 
means  to  me  goes  far  deeper  than  the  blood- 
line. It  goes  to  the  heart.  For  our  bicenten- 
nial heritage  means  to  me  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  wherever  it  Is  being 
fought  for.  It  means  respecting  and  uphold- 
ing the  law.  It  means  working  for  what  our 
forefathers  worked  for,  the  betterment  of 
our  country.  Why,  to  me.  It  means  even  look- 
ing at  our  historical  documents,  esi)eclally 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  mak- 
ing it  my  duty,  my  duty,  to  imderstand  what 
has  happened  and  what  they  mean.  For  our 
forefathers  accomplished  something  nobody 
else  has  ever  accomplished.  They  made  this 
country  free  from  foreign  powers.  But  not 
only  this,  they  made  our  government  run,  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 
Each  of  our  forefathers  fought  to  keep  this 
just  government  for  us.  ITie  changes  they 
made,  they  made  for  the  ones  coming  after 
them,  for  they  knew  that  much  of  it  would 
not  be  achieved  during  their  lifetimes.  And 
this  is  what  our  bicentennial  heritage  truly 
means  to  me,  the  love  of  our  country,  gov- 
ernment, forefathers  and  the  things  they 
strove  for.  It  means  also  going  out  and  mak- 
ing America  better  for  those  that  come  after 
me.  I  know  that  our  bicentennial  heritage 
means  being  able  to  go  out  and  look  with 
reverence  and  awe  at  the  United  States  flag, 
for  it  represents  America  and  its  values. 
America,  I  love  what  you  stand  for. 


REPLY  TO  FORD'S  ATTACK  ON  THE 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, President  Gerald  Ford  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Constitution  Hall  here 
in  Washington.  This  address  constituted 
an  open  political  attack  on  H.R.  50-S.  50, 
The  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976,  authored  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  myself  and  cosponsored 
by  nearly  120  Members  of  the  House.  It 
is  clear  that  this  attack  by  the  President 
was  utilized  as  a  means  of  distracting 
public  attention  from  his  own  dismal 
economic  record  wliich  constitutes  the 
worse  economic  performance  of  any 
President  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Tuesday,  April  27, 1976, 1  made  a  state- 
ment at  a  press  conference  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Ford's  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  make  available  the 
prepared  text  of  that  statement  to  the 
Members : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Statement  op  U.S.   Representative 
Attoxtsttts  F.  Hawkins 

Yesterday  in  a  prepared  statement  ad- 
dressing the  Convention  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Constitution  Hall  here 
in  Washington,  President  Ford  delivered  an 
openly  political  attack  upon  the  Full  Employ- 
ment legislation  authored  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  myself. 

President  Ford  in  his  remarks  saw  fit  to 
attack  the  Full  Employment  proposal  (HJl. 
50-S.  50)  as  a  means  of  distracting  public 
attention  from  his  own  pathetic  record  and 
the  worst  economic  performance  of  any 
President  since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  massive  support  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  gaining  among  the  American 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  in  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  finally  smoked  Mr.  Ford  out. 
We  now  know  that  he  opposes  any  truly 
effective  program  to  secure  the  right  to  a  Job 
for  all  American  citizens.  We  now  know  that 
he  rejects  lowering  unemployment  to  3%  or 
less  even  by  1980.  He,  in  fact,  openly  revealed 
that  his  economics  is  based  upon  politics 
from  a  "crystal  ball." 

The  facts  are  of  course  that  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  would 
force  Mr.  Ford  to  smash  that  "crystal  ball" 
and  get  down  to  planning  for  full  employ- 
ment and  production.  Instead  of  using  his 
crystal  gazing  as  an  excu.se  for  condemning 
millions  of  Americans  to  perpetual  unem- 
ployment, especially  women,  the  youth,  the 
poor,  and  the  minorities.  Bluntly  speaking, 
Mr.  Ford's  position  is  both  sexist  and  subtly 
racist. 

The  President's  extravagant  claims  of  "re- 
covery" must  be  viewed  against  what  he  ad- 
mits was  the  "bottom  of  the  worst  recession 
In  40  years"  which  occurred  during  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Little  comfort  can  be  taken  in  his  boast 
of  unemployment  not  exceeding  10%  when 
by  his  definition  millions  of  destitute  unem- 
ployed persons  were  not  counted  because 
they  had  given  up  searching  for  jobs  or 
were  employed  only  part-time.  Even  "oJfi- 
clally"  the  rate  increased  from  6.4%  under 
liLs  faltering  leadership  to  9%  in  May  1975. 

His  attacks  on  the  Federal  budget  and  his 
Presidential  vetoes  of  dcanestic  priorities  in 
health,  education  and  human  resources  must 
also  be  assessed  against  the  costs  which  the 
American  people  must  bear  tn  years  to  come. 
Recent  studies  indicate  the  following  In- 
creases in  recession-related  disorders: 

A  15  to  25  percent  increase  in  heart  attack 
deaths. 

A  30  to  36  percent  Increase  in  alcoholism. 

A  15  to  20  percent  increase  in  the  infant 
death  rate. 

A  16  to  100  percent  increase  in  mental  dis- 
orders. 

A  15  to  25  percent  Increase  in  suicides. 

Economically  the  the  costs  of  his  policies 
are: 

S2f!  b'.jlion  In  unemployment  Insurance 
benf.fit'j  annually. 

A  !»7  billion  increase  in  welfare  costs. 

$30-45  billion  loss  In  Federal  revenues 
annually. 

Apparently  Mr.  Ford  believes  it  is  better 
to  spend  billions  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation than  investing  in  productive  Jobs 
mainly  in  the  private  sector  In  which  he  pro- 
fesses great  confidence. 

The  President's  attack  on  H.R.  50  indicates 
he  intends  to  continue  violating  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  Mr.  Ford  drops  all 
pretense  of  striving  for  maximum  employ- 
ment In  this  nation.  This  speech  Is  remark- 
able for  its  rejection  of  any  Presidential  re- 
sponsibility, causing  the  worse  recession  in 
this  nation  since  tlie  Great  Depression;  a 
responsibility  which  Mr.  Ford  as  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House,  then  Vice  President  and 
finally   President    for    the    last    22    months 
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shares  a  heavy  responsibility.  Who  can  for- 
get the  misguided  Whip  Inflation  Now 
(WIN)  programs  with  Mr.  Ford's  printing 
t'hose  silly  buttons.  His  advocacy  of  Increased 
taxes  quickly  reversed  into  supporting  Con- 
gressional tax  reduction.  It  is  precisely  these 
misguided  policies  or  no  policies  at  all  that 
pushed  us  deeper  into  the  worse  recession  in 
30  years.  Who  can  take  pride  in  knowing 
that  the  nation's  workers  have  real  income 
today  that  is  less  than  it  was  8  years  ago? 
Who  can  take  pride  in  an  economy  that  has 
its  factories  running  al>out  two-thirds  capac- 
ity, and  when  correctly  counted,  over  10'.: 
of  its  workforce  without  Jobs? 

Mr.  Ford  says  we  are  doing  better.  When 
a  man  gets  sick,  he  eventually  either  gets 
better  or  dies,  but  when  he  gets  better,  he 
certainly  tries  to  avoid  becoming  seriously 
ill  again.  This  Is  precisely  what  KM.  50  is 
designed  to  do.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  flying 
blind — or  worse  with  the  American  economy 
for  too  long.  HM.  50  would  give  hhn  a  pair 
of  glasses  and  some  road  signs. 

In  his  derisive  nonsense  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Bill  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  37o  within  4  years,  the 
President  states  that  "this  recession  will  be 
long  forgotten  by  then."  On  this  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  right,  because  most  competent 
forecasters  feel  that  his  policies  if  allowed 
lo  conthiue  will  plunge  us  into  an  even 
worse  recession  tlian  the  most  recent  one 
well  before  1980. 

I  cannot  empliasize  strongly  enough  that 
Mr.  Ford's  speech  profoundly  deceives  the 
American  people  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Unfortunately,  this  Is  a  continuation 
of  the  simplistic  type  of  economics  that  he 
and  his  confidence-men  economics  advisers 
have  been  pawning  in  snake-oil  fashion  on 
the  American  public,  who  they  expect  to 
swallow  it. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  economic 
performance  during  more  than  7  years  of  the 
Nixon-Ford  policies  including  two  recessions, 
and  several  years  of  economic  stagnation. 
President  Ford's  bragging  about  where  we  are 
today  reminds  me  of  a  person  looking  at  a 
man  drowning  In  a  river  and  who,  each  time 
his  head  popB  up  above  the  water,  shouts 
"he's  up  again"  instead  of  tiirowing  him  a  life 
preserver. 

Mr.  Ford's  political  diatribe  against  tlie 
Hawkins-Humphrey  Bill  is  an  insult  to  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress,  because 
it  offers  not  one  word  of  meaningful  analysis 
of  the  Bill.  Wliat  President  Ford  says  about 
the  Bill  could  have  been  said  by  him  wlt^ 
out  reading  a  single  line  of  its  instructive 
provisions.  It  is  said  that  President  Ford, /in 
his  campaign  against  Ronald  Reagan,  is  gpfing 
to  such  lengths  in  lookinkbackwjkrd-trSstead 
of  forward.  He  states  that^^the' evil  conse- 
quences of  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  Bill.  If 
enacted,  "defy  rational  calculation."  But  he 
himself  offers  no  rational  discussion  of  this 
Bill  whatsoever. 

The  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit programs  and  policies  within  90  days  to 
provide  opportunities  to  America's  youth, 
w^omen,  poor  and  minorities.  Additionally  he 
must  submit  proposals  within  90  days  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  essential  support  for  city 
and  local  budgets,  and  employment  programs 
at  the  local  level.  Within  180  days  he  must 
submit  a  comprehensive  program  for  dealing 
with  regional  and  structural  unemployment 
among  women,  youth,  iplnorities  and  other 
disadvantaged  sectors  of  our  society,  and  In 
those  areas  of  the  covuitry  with  chronically 
high  unemployment. 

Obviously  the  President  does  not  want  to 
be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  any  type 
of  programs  such  as  these  which  effectively 
puts  the  nation  back  to  work  and  gives  Jobs 
to  the  most  needy  groups  in  our  society.  The 
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SOLAR  ENER(  3Y 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RIHODES 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  incisive  comme  itary  on  solar 
energy  by  two  distinguisl  led  scientists, 
who  warn  that  expectations  may  well 
outrun  performance  in  hjamessing 
power  of  the  Sun. 

They  note  that  solar  pAwer  has  been 
intensively  studied  for  100 
no   economically   feasible 
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Text  of  the  article,  writ  ten  by  Robert 
Reilly  of  the  Arizona  Repuf  lie's  Southern 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  bird  in  the  hand  la  worth  two  In  the  bush. 
We  are  not  even  sure  that  there  are  any  birds 
In  the  exotic  energy  (solar,  wind  power) 
bush." 

Meinel  la  the  foimdlng  director  at  Kitt 
Peak  National  Observatory  and  his  wife  Is  a 
member  of  the  Solar  Energy  Panel  In  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  which  was 
established  by  Congress. 

In  an  Interview,  at  the  U  of  A  last  week, 
the  Melnels  brought  up  Issues  in  the  solar 
energy  situation,  starting  with  costs. 

Based  on  a  15-year-llfe  period  of  an  energy 
unit.  It  costs  a  typical  household  16  cents  a 
square  foot  a  year  for  natural  gas,  62  cents 
a  square  foot  for  electricity  and  $150  a  square 
foot  for  solar  energy,  provided  the  system  Is 
Installed  by  a  contractor. 

A  typical  solar  unit  Installed  professionally 
for  healing  and  cooling  costs  $10,000.  There  Is 
no  telling  how  well  the  system  will  work  or 
how  long  It  will  last. 

Since  there  Is  no  practical  way  to  store  solar 
energ^y  for  any  length  of  time,  a  backup 
energy  system  which  would  cost  extra  would 
be  needed  In  states  that  have  frequent  cloud 
cover  and  long  periods  when  the  sun  tZoesn't 
shine. 

"The  Inability  to  store  solar  and  wind 
energy  has  a  major  Impact  on  its  economics," 
Meinel  said.  "One  can  only  use  that  energy 
gathered  close  to  the  time  of  gathering.  This 
means  that  in  the  case  of  solar  energy  If  we 
use  it  for  heat,  we  can  only  use  that  amount 
available  within  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  Sunshine 
may  be  available  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
but  if  we  cannot  use  it,  it  Is  lost  without 
long-term  storage." 

Meinel  said  75  years  ago  it  was  believed 
that  energy  storage  from  solar  cells  was  just 
around  the  corner,  but  It  hasn't  been  devel- 
oped yet.  And  the  question  remains  whether 
utility  companies  can  afford  to  have  large 
nonsolar  power  plants  ready  to  be  tised  only 
when  there  Isn't  enough  siui  to  operate  heat- 
ing and  cooimg  systems. 

There  are  also  potential  economic  draw- 
backs to  large  solar  farms  that  could  tech- 
nically bring  power  to  millions  of  homes. 

Enough  solar  collectors  could  be  placed  in 
Arizona  to  transmit  energy  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  either  by  convertmg  solar  power  to 
hydrogen  gas  and  sending  it  through  pipes 
already  in  existence  or  by  converting  the 
power  to  helium  energy  for  delivery  through 
underground  cables. 

Yet  there  Is  no  Idea  how  much  this  wotild 
cost.  The  10-megawatt  solar  station  the  gov- 
erimient  plans  to  build  In  conjunction  with 
local  private  utilities  is  expected  to  cost 
$70  million  to  $100  million.  The  station, 
which  will  provide  electricity  via  a  half  acre 
of  mirrors  to  about  2,000  homes,  wovUd  only 
provide  about  1  per  cent  of  the  power  needed 
for  Phoenix  and  2  per  cent  needed  In  Tucson. 

A  spokesman  for  the  state  said  such  a 
plant  should  cost  $25  million  or  so  to  keep 
costs  in  range.  Instead,  the  10-megawatt  sta- 
tion is  costing  about  five  times  too  much, 
he  said,  adding  that  one  of  the  four  contrac- 
tors Is  studying  ways  to  reduce  costs  on 
such  plants. 

"If  we  can't  reduce  the  costs  and  can't 
get  other  sources,  an  electric  bill  may  be  $300 
a  month  Instead  of  $30,"  the  state  official  said. 

"The  basic  concept  used  in  the  10-mega- 
watt station  is  2,000  years  old,"  Meinel  said. 
"Archimedes  (the  Greek  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  inventor)  tried  it. 

"Almost  all  of  the  solar  energy  modes  be- 
ing pursued  today  were  aroimd  a  century 
ago." 

Despite  their  concern  about  the  economic 
feasibility  of  using  the  sun  as  a  major  source 
of  energy,  the  Melnels  believe  Arizona  should 
do  aU  it  can  to  obtain  the  National  Solar 
Research  Institute  and  the  10-megawatt  solar 
power  plant. 

The  state  must  have  its  proposal  in  for 
the  National  Solar  Institute  by  July  15.  A 
decision  Is  expected  In  December. 
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The  placement  of  the  10-megawatt  solar 
power  plant  seems  to  be  a  contest  between 
Arizona  and  California,  as  both  states  have 
ample  sites  and  adequate  sunshine.  Three 
utUltles — Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  Tucson 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.  and  the  Salt  River  Proj- 
ect— are  doing  most  of  the  plan  preparation 
In  cooperation  with  the  state.  A  federal  deci- 
sion Is  expected  between  October  and  Janu- 
ary. 

"If  the  power  station  doesn't  work  out, 
solar  energy  will  be  in  real  trouble,"  Meinel 
said. 


THE  POLISH  CULTURAL  SOCIETY  OP 
AMERICA  INC.  MAKING  A  KEY 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICAN  BI- 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasui'e  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  1975-76  Report  on  the  Polish 
Cultural  Society  of  America,  Inc.  The 
society  Is  a  national  organization  com- 
mitted to  serving  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  11  million  members  of  the  Polish 
American  community. 

In  the  past  year,  the  society  has  be- 
come actively  involved  in  this  Nation's 
celebration  of  our  Bicentennial.  Among 
their  more  important  projects  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Polish 
Heritage  American  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration which  consists  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant and  varied  cultural  programs  of 
special  interest  to  Polish  Americans. 

The  society  takes  great  pride  In  its 
patriotism  to  America.  They  have  as  one 
of  their  most  basic  purposes  "to  xm- 
deviatingly  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  They  rep- 
resent in  an  exemplary  fashion  the 
Polish  American  community  of  this  Na- 
tion and  we  are  proud  of  their  work  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Nation. 

I  congratulate  the  society  and  their 
national  chairman,  a  good  friend,  Mr. 
Raymond  H.  Paluch,  for  completing  a 
most  successful  and  productive  year.  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cesses in  all  future  endeavors.  The  soci- 
ety's report  follows  immediately: 

197S-76  REPORT  ON  THE  POLISH  CULTtTRAL 
SOCIETY    OP   AMERICA,    INC. 

Mr.  President  and  distinguished  members 
of  Congress,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  "Polish  Cultural  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,"  P.O.  Box  31,  Wall  Street  Station,  New 
York,  New  York  10005,  is  a  loyal  American 
Service  Organization  which  endeavors  to 
represent  the  best  Interests  of  11,000,000 
Loyal  and  Dedicated  Americans  of  Polish 
Heritage  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  Chairman  of  the  Polish  Cul- 
tui-al  Society  of  America  is  Mr.  Raymond  H. 
Paluch,  a  distinguished  businessman,  pa- 
triot, and  Past  Commander  of  the  New  York 
State  Veterans  Association,  as  well  as  an 
active  member  of  many  civic  organizations 
engaged  iu  philanthropic,  elemosynary.  so- 
cial, and  hxunanltarlan  endeavors. 

BASIC    PURPOSE 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  "Polish  Cultural 
Society  of  America"  is  .  .  .  "to  undevlatlngly 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  .  .  .  and  the  Institutions 
of  Freedom  and  Democracy  embodied  In  our 
American  BUI  of  Rights  as  enunciated  In  i 
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the  first  10  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." Membership  In  the  Polish  Cultural 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and  in  Its  subdi- 
visions. Is  open  without  any  restrictions, 
whatsoever,  to  all  Loyal  Americans  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  country  of 
origin. 

SUBDIVISIONS 

In  addition  to  Its  General  Membership, 
t'.;e  organization  has  founded  and  maintains 
the  following  Sororal  and  Fraternal  Orders 
to  carry  out  the  aspirations  of  Its  varied 
Cultural,  Artistic,  and  Patriotic  functions  on 
al  levels  of  society.  Among  these  subdivisions 
are  the  following  preeminent  Orders  and 
Feilowships: 

■The  Societv  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  Coper- 
nicus' — "The  Polish  Hall  of  Fame" — "The 
Polish  Anti-Defamation  League" — "The  Co- 
pernicus International  Philatelic  and  Nu- 
mismatic Societies." 

ACTIVTTIES 

Among  the  myriad  activities  of  the  Polish 
Cultural  Society  of  America  are  the  issuance 
of  its  Quarterly  Newspaper  and  Newsletter: 
"The  Friends  of  Poland  News."  Llkev.ise,  the 
Organization  has  attempted  to  Initiate  and 
maintain:  "The  Polish  Radio  Hour  .  .  .  The 
Polish  International  Ti-avel  Club  .  .  .  Coper- 
nicus International  Library,  Culttual  Centre, 
a!id  Astronomical  Observatory." 

POLISH  HERITAGE  AMERICAN  BICEiriENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

111  addition  to  conferring  many  Civic,  Hu- 
manitarian, Scientific  and  Artistic  Awards, 
"The  Polish  Heritage  American  Bicentennial 
Celebration"  program,  Includes:  *A  Polish 
Film  Festival — •Presentation  of  Polish 
Opera — *Symphony  Concerts  and  Ballets — 
•Touring  Polish  Art  Exhibits— ^Historic  Re- 
enactments — *Sports  Events — Special  Theme 
Exhibits— "University,  College,  TV.  Radio 
and  Educational  Forums.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Polish  Heritage  American  Bi- 
centennial will  be  the  induction  of  Haym 
Salomon,  financier  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, into  the  Polish  Hall  of  Feme.  Mr.  Salo- 
mon, the  first  Polish  Jew  to  arrive  in  America, 
died  In  1785  and  was  burled  in  a  pauper's 
grave.  This  year  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
honored  Salomon  with  the  Issuance  of  a 
special  commemorative  stamp.  Another  Bl- 
centemiial  Fcattue  will  be  the  honoring  of 
the  career  of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  who  played 
a  major  role  in  winning  America's  independ- 
ence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SECRECY,    POWER,    AND    FREEDOM 


TWO   HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO 
TODAY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  today,  on  April  30,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  recommended  to  the 
colonies  that,  except  for  green  tea,  they 
should  end  the  price  controls  which  they 
hr.d  earlier  imposed  on  various  items. 
Those  controls  had  been  meant  to  be 
temj^orai-y,  covering  only  the  merchan- 
dise on  hand  when  they  had  been  im- 
posed. Congress  felt  it  would  be  wise  to 
remove  the  controls  because  the  avail- 
able goods  were  nearly  consumed,  and 
"a  further  supply  must  be  obtained  at 
an  extraordinary  risk  and  expense,  and  it 
is  reasonable  that  adventurers  should 
be  encouraged  by  a  prospect  of  gain  ade- 
Quate  to  the  danger  which  may  be  in- 
curred m  the  impo]  tatian." 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  in  its  April  26  "Notes 
and  Comments"  column,  discusses  the 
michecked  growth  of  executive  power 
and  secrecy,  to  which  we  In  Congress  also 
contribute — most  recently  in  the  Issue 
of  the  release  of  the  select  committee's 
report  on  the  CIA  and  the  resolution 
to  investigate  Daniel  Schorr's  role  In  its 
publication. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  New  Yorker's  excellent  comments  on 
the  deeply  disturbing  direction  in  which 
we  are  headed: 

Notes  and  Comment 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Constitutional 
crisis  of  the  Nixon  years,  few  things  have 
been  more  surprising  than  the  tendency  not 
merely  to  Ignore  the  kinds  of  abuse  that 
brought  the  crisis  about  but  to  institution- 
alize them  and  ratify  them  in  law.  For  ex- 
ample, a  bill  Is  now  under  consideration  in 
Congress  which  would  make  It  a  crime  for 
anyone  in  government  to  give  "properly 
classified"  Information  to  any  "unauthorized 
per.son"  outside  government.  The  solution 
that  this  bill  offers  to  the  problem  of  abuses 
of  governmental  power  is  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  will  ever  find  out  about  them.  If  It 
should  be  passed.  It  would  be  the  broadest 
legislation  to  guarantee  government  secrecy 
in  the  country's  history. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  similar  law 
dealing  with  Intelligence  secrets.  When  he 
was  asked  how,  with  this  law  In  effect,  abuses 
would  be  uncovered,  he  answered  simply  that 
in  the  future  there  weren't  going  to  be  any 
abuses.  MeanwhUe.  Attorney  General  EdwawT 
H.  Levi  has  issued  "guidelines"  for  the  F.B.I. 
which  would  permit  It  to  investigate  mem- 
bers of  groups  whose  actions  "wlU"  break 
federal  law  and  have  the  result  of  "substan- 
tially Impaiiing — for  the  pm-pose  of  influenc- 
ing U.S.  government  policies  or  decisions — 
the  functioning  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States."  Since  It  can  be  Imagined 
that  anybody  one  day  "will"  break  the  law, 
and  since  aU  political  opposition  can  be  seen 
as  "Influencing"  one  policy  or  another — in 
fact,  opposition  can  thwart  a  policy  alto- 
gether— these  guidelines  would  seem  to  per- 
mit any  investigation  whatever. 

The  sharp  reversal  of  attitude  toward  gov- 
ernment secrecy  and  secret  police  power 
which  Is  embodied  in  these  new  proposals 
follow.'3  a  broad  pattern  of  public  response  to 
matters  touching  upon  the  conflict  between 
national  security  and  the  law.  In  this  pat- 
tern, the  advocates  of  traditional  Constitu- 
tional principle  win  cases  but  at  the  same 
tim.e  lose  ground  in  the  law.  It  first  emerged, 
perhaps,  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case.  In 
which  the  side  favoring  strong  Fli-st  Amend- 
ment rights  won  the  right  to  publish  the 
Papers  but  in  winning  it  left  on  the  book.s 
the  first  precedent  in  American  history  for 
the  government's  imposing  "prior  re- 
straint"— which  is  to  say  censorship — of 
newspapers. 

The  pattern  appeared  again  In  the  legal 
battle  over  the  release  of  Pi-esldent  Ni.xon's 
tapes,  in  which  the  President  was  forced  in 
a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
yield  up  the  tapes  but  in  which  tlie  concept 
of  "ejrecutive  privilege"  gained  a  foothold  In 
the  law.  In  that  decision,  the  justices  spoke 
of  a  "presumptive  privilege,"  and  said  that 
It  was  "fimdamental  to  the  operation  of 
government  and  inextricably  rooted  in  the 
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separation  of  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion." "Presumptive"  was  the  right  word : 
the  privilege  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
Constitution  or  In  any  law.  A  few  montiis 
ago,  President  Ford  Invoked  this  still  cloudy 
but  now-  legally  grounded  prlvUege  in  refus- 
ing to  supply  a  House  committee  with  cer- 
tain information  that  it  had  asked  for.  A 
string  of  legal  victories  was  leaving  behind 
it  a  trail  of  adverse  precedent. 

A  comparable  result  was  achieved  in  Con- 
gress's main  attempt  in  recent  years  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  the  President — the  War 
Powers  Act,  of  1973.  The  act  places  tht 
President  under  the  obligation  to  seek  Con- 
gressional approval  within  sixty  days  for  any 
warfare  he  has  launched.  Seen  in  one  way, 
this  requirement  looks  like  a  restriction  on 
Presidential  power;  but,  seen  in  another  way, 
it  looks  like  an  extra  grant  of  power,  since 
the  Constitution  faUs  to  formally  allow  the 
President  any  warmaking  in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  approval.  In  other  words,  the 
net  effect  of  the  act  was  to  formally  expaiid 
the  President's  warmaking  power. 

Of  course,  the  whole  question  of  the  v.-.^r- 
making  power  Is  rendered  nearly  meaning- 
less by  the  fact  that  the  President  ctm  blow 
up  the  whole  world  in  a  minute  without 
asking  anyone's  approval:  the  letter  of  the 
present  law  would  require  the  President  to 
consult  with  Congress  on  his  war  policy 
within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  this  brute  reality — the  stagger- 
ing de  facto  power  of  the  President  In  o\ir 
time — that  underlies  the  entire  conflict  be- 
tween national  security,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  rights  and  balanced  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  on  the  other.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  who  favored  permitting  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  acknowledged  as 
much,  in  a  tone  of  almost  weary  resignation, 
in  this  concurring  opinion  on  the  case.  "In 
the  governmental  structure  created  by  our 
Constitution,  the  executive  is  endowed  with 
enormous  power  In  the  two  related  areas  of 
nrJflonal    defense    and    international    rela- 

►ns,"  he  wrote.   "This  power,  largely  un- 
:ked    by    the    legislative    and    judicial 

Ranches,  has  been  pressed  to  the  very  hilt 
since  the  advent  of  the  nuclear-missile  age. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  the  simple  fact  is 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses vastly  greater  Constitutional  inde- 
pendence in  these  two  vital  areas  of  power 
than  does,  say,  a  prime  minister  of  a  covni- 
try  with  a  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

Justice  Stewart  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
responsibility  must  be  where  the  power  is" 
and  that  "the  executive  must  have  the  large- 
ly unshared  duty  to  determine  and  preserve 
the  degree  of  internal  security  necessary  to 
exercise  that  power  successfully."  He  hoped, 
howeved,  that  this  nearly  omnipotent,  un- 
checked executive  branch  would,  of  Its  own 
voliilon,  decide  that  "a  very  first  principle 
of  that  wisdom  would  be  an  insistence  upon 
avoiding  secrecy  for  its  own  sake."  In  our 
day.  It  is  thoughts  like  these  that  hold  sway 
over  the  minds  of  men  In  government  when- 
ever they  address  themselves  to  the  role  of 
national  security  in  the  law,  no  matter  whr.t 
crisis  the  nation  may  have  just  been  through 
In  the  real  world. 

It  .appears  that,  at  a  level  deeper  tliftn  any 
mere  events — even  if  the  events  include  the 
resignation  of  a  President — ^an  all  but  irresist- 
ible compulsion  flowing  from  the  demands 
of  national  security  has  tended  over  the 
years  to  constrict  liberty.  Following  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  the  clandestine  abuses  of  the 
executive  branch  existed  for  many  years  in 
nearly  perfect  secrecy,  outside  public  debate 
and  ovuside  the  law-.  The  national -security 
system  in  those  years  did  not  so  much  abro- 
gate the  Constitutional  system  as  grow  up 
alongside  It,  so  that  while  the  Constitution 
was  not  ca^t  aside,  it  was  not  applied,  either. 
Today,  for  tlie  Irst  time,  the  ftill  scope  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

member  of  troop  156,  sponsored  by  the 
Homer  Lions  Club. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Genesis  of  Patriotism 
Breathes  there  the  man,  with  sovil  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  lumself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  buru'd 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  sis  wish  can  claim; 
Etespite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown.  And 

doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vUe  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  \inhP!ior'd,  and  imsung. 

Patriotism,  that's  the  title  of  the  poem 
and  that's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 
The  term  patriotism  is  nebulous  and  has 
used  to  imply  many  things  over  the  past  200 
years.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  idea 
which  Patrick  Henry  conveyed  when  he  gave 
his  famous  statement,  "give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death." 

This  phrase  is  echoed  throughout  the  pasts 
of  American  history,  until  it  has  become 
firmly  cemented  among  the  American  peo- 
ple that  your  life  for  your  country  Is  the 
ultimate  form  of  patriotism  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  democracy. 

But  the  truth  of  that  statement  today  is 
what  concerns  me.  For  Instance,  you  may 
ask,  why  were  people  so  hung  up  on  patriot- 
ism back  around  1776?  Well,  stop  and  think 
about  it.  You  have  a  group  of  people  thrown 
into  a  hostile  environment,  threatened  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  Englishmen.  Is  It  any 
wonder  they  struck  back  for  liberty  which 
they  could  see  and  feel.  No,  no,  it  wasn't  any 
wonder  that  people  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country,  for  their  freedom. 

It  was  200  years  ago  when  Patrick  Henry 
made  that  statement,  and  so  many  things 
have  happened.  There  has  been  a  change  of 
attitudes,  a  change  of  priorities,  and  a 
change  of  times.  America  is  no  longer  a  small 
calm,  imited  colony.  In  1776,  their  lifestyle 
gave  them  a  common  goal.  In  1976  our  tech- 
nology gives  us  security  and  diversity.  And 
so,  the  American  attitude  toward  the  worthi- 
ness of  patriotism  has  also  changed. 

In  recent  years,  people  have  begun  to  ask 
questions  which  were  once  asked  only  by 
pacifists.  This  startling  and  rapid  growth  of 
public  concern  has  recently  been  bolstered 
by  the  advent  of  the  television.  For  the  first 
time  during  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  people 
could  see  and  feel  the  cold,  bloody  specter  of 
battle.  Tlie  first  glimpses  of  reality  forced 
their  way  into  the  intimacy  of  the  home  and 
some  people  reacted;  maybe,  over  reacted. 
Now  they  could  see  that  war  Isn't  always 
bravery  and  f.tars  and  stripes,  but  blood  and 
gore  ail  too  grotesquely  real. 

The  questions  I  now  ask  you.  <^^e  the  ques- 
tions they  asked  and  I  think  you  should  ask 
yourselves.  Are  today's  wars  giving  us  a  safe 
world  for  democracy?  Or.  are  they  merely  an 
excuse  used  for  the  advancement  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy?  Have  we  gained  liberty  from 
any  contemporary  war?  Is  democracy  worth 
the  price  it  imposes  on  some  of  its  citizens? 
Is  the  sacrifice  worth  the  benefit? 

I  started  cut  my  speech  with  an  extreme 
view  of  patriotism  from  colonial  times.  But 
what  about  the  views  of  a  wounded  soldier 
who  is  forced  to  fight  in  a  contemporary  war. 
Patriotism.  I  want  yovi  to  compare  and  de- 
cide as  I  finish  my  speech  with  some  FClec- 
tions  from  "Johnny  Got  His  Gim"  as  he  ex- 
plains the  other  view  of  the  war. 

"You'll  have  a  chance  to  die  for  your 
country.  Why,  well  people  have  always  been 
fighting  for  liberty.  America  fought  a  war 
in  177G  for  liberty.  Lots  of  g'ays  died.  And,  in 
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the  end,  does  America  have  anymore  liberty 
than  Canada  and  Australia,  who  didn't  fight 
at  all?  Can  you  look  at  a  man  and  say,  he's 
an  American  who  fought  for  his  liberty.  So 
maybe  a  lot  of  men  virith  wives  and  children 
died  back  in  1776,  when  they  didnt  need 
to  die  at  all.  They're  dead  now  anj-way. 
There's  nothing  noble  about  death.  After 
you're  dead  the  thing  you  traded  your  life 
for  won't  do  you  any  good,  and  chances  are, 
it  wont  do  anybody  else  any  good  either.  I 
would  trade  democracy  for  life.  I  would  trade 
independence  and  freedom  for  life.  You  take 
the  wars  and  give  me  back  my  life.  There's 
nothing  noble  about  dying.  You're  worth 
nothing  dead,  except  for  speeches.  What's 
noble  about  being  dead?  Because  when  you're 
dead,  mister,  it's  all  over.  It's  the  end.  You're 
dead  mister,  and  you  died  for  nothing. 
You're  dead  mister,  dead.  Plan  the  wars,  you 
masters  of  man.  Plan  the  wars  and  point  the 
way;  and  we,  we  wUl  point  the  gun." 

I  presented  two  contrasting  views  on  war, 
patriotism,  and  death.  Ultimately,  it  is  i'.p  to 
you,  my  listeners,  to  decide  what  does  pa- 
triotism mean  in  our  bicentennial  year? 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  events  of  recent  years  have 
left  the  American  people  cynical  about 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  many  elect- 
ed officials.  Since  the  overwhelming 
nvimber  of  individuals  in  Government 
service  are  sincere,  dedicated,  and  honest 
individuals,  this  is  unfortunate.  I  believe 
the  situation  makes  it  incumbent  on  each 
Government  officials  to  be  as  open  and 
forthright  as  possible  with  the  citizens  he 
or  she  represents. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  my  third  annual  financial  disclo- 
sui-e  statement.  This  statement  is  aimed 
at  two  goals :  First,  indicating  that  in  my 
private  finances  I  have  no  conflicts  of  in- 
terest that  prevent  me  from  working  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  I  represent;  second, 
to  show  how  I  have  used  taxpayer  funds 
in  operating  the  offices  of  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  insert  this  volun- 
tary statement : 

Financial  Statement 
part  i:  personal  finances 
A.  Taxes 
1975  Federal  income  tax  paid  to  December 
31.  1975,  $8,840. 

1975  Pennsylvania  State  income  tax  paid  to 
December  31,  1975.  $1,014. 

1975  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  real  estate  tax 
on  personal  residence  paid  to  December  31, 
1975,5521. 

D.  Soiirces  of  all  income 
Salary    of    U.S.    Congressman    (total    for 
1975),  $45,550. 

Wages  from  Johnstown  Car  Wash  of  which 
I  am  Secretary  (through  December  31.  1975), 
$2,700. 

Interest  on  savings  account  (held  jointly 
with  my  wife/total  through  December  31, 
1975/accouut  at  the  Dale  National  Bank, 
Johnstown ) ,  $705. 

Interest  from  the  estates  of  my  grandfather 
and  mother  who  died  in  1975,  $1,377. 

Interest  from  dh  Idsnds  held  in  the  estates 
linherlted  in  1975,372. 
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Honorariums  received: 

Boeing- Vertol  Corp.  (for  speech K  $1,C00. 

Gulf  Oil  Co.  (for  speech  at  public  forum), 
$1,000. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  (for 
speech),  $1,000. 

(Note:  $1,000  of  honorariums  \7ent  for  con- 
stituent services  as  noted  later  In  report.  1 

Total  income  for  1975,  $53,404. 

C.  Holdings  and  interests 

1.  Living  accommodations.  My  wife  and  I 
Jointly  own  the  same  home  we  have  lived  in 
since  1061.  This  is  also  tlie  home  of  my  three 
children.  Currently  my  daughter  Is  living  at 
IndUina  University  of  Pennsylvania  which 
she  attends  as  a  freshman.  The  house  is  lo- 
cs-ted  at  109  Colgate  Avenue  in  Westmont 
Borough,  Johnstown.  In  Washington  I  rented 
an  apartment  during  1975  within  walking 
ciisttince  of  the  Capitol. 

2.  Stocks.  I  own  stock  in  the  Johnstown 
Gar  Wash  located  on  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  I 
have  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Car  Wash 
orsanlzatlon  since  1966.  This  year  I  Inherited 
stock  ficwn  my  grandfather.  It  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  shares  of  AT&T  and  1st 
Tyler  Bank  of  SistersvUle,  West  Virginia. 

3.  Bonds.  The  only  bonds  I  own  are  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds. 

4.  Loans.  The  only  money  I  owe  Is  to  the 
Dala  National  Bank  where  I  have  been  bank- 
ing since  1958.  The  loans  are  for  routine 
home  and  family  costs. 

5.  Transportation.  I  own  a  1975  Ford  and 
aiy  wife  ovims  a  1973  Ford. 

6.  Other  assets.  Tlie  only  other  assets  I 
have  are  life  Insurance  policies  with  a  cash 
value,  and  a  joint  savings  accoimt  at  the 
Dale  National  Bank. 

PART   U:    OFFICE   REPORT 

A.  Office  supply  account 

In  1975,  I  received  $6,500  for  the  purchase 
of  office  supplies  including  paper,  envelopes, 
stationary,  paper  clips,  pencils,  recording 
supplies  and  other  daily  office  needs  for  the 
entire  year.  The  ofHce  used  $6,391.82.  The 
remainder  was  carried  Into  1970. 

An  additional  cost  tr,  this  fund  I  would 
like  to  note  is  the  purchase  ot  American 
flags  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol.  In  general, 
I  ask  persons  reqviesting  fla.gs  to  pay  for  the 
flag  themselves.  There  are  cases,  however, 
where  a  constituent  or  organization  deserves 
to  be  honored  for  outstanding  service  to  our 
area  or  the  nation.  In  such  instances  I  pur- 
chase the  flags  from  this  account.  Examples 
during  1975  Included  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  family  of  a  deceased  veteran, 
and  individuals  who  made  outstanding  civic 
contributions.  I  feel  this  is  a  proper  use  of 
funds  to  commemorate  special  occasions. 
B.  Postage 

During  1975  the  postage  allowance  for 
each  Congressman  was  $1,140.  This  is  to  pur- 
chase stamps  for  official  business  use  not 
covered  by  the  Congressional  frank.  This 
includes  air  mail  and  foreign  postage.  The 
occasion  where  our  office  uses  it  most  is  in 
purchasing  special  delivery  stamps  where 
it  Is  Important  that  we  return  a  report  or 
inquiry  to  a  constituent  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  entire  sum  was  expended  In  1975. 
C.  Transportation 

Each  Congressman  was  reimbursed  during 
1975  for  27  trips  to  and  from  his  district, 
or  a  total  of  $2,324.40.  This  is  the  same  type 
of  reimbursement  a  company  would  give  to 
an  employee  traveling  on  official  business. 

1  traveled  between  Wasiiington  and  the  12th 
Congressional  District  every  weekend  in  1975 
that  Congress  was  In  session  with  only  1  or 

2  exceptions.  I  traveled  by  car  which  I  drove 
myself  in  virtually  every  case.  My  total  travel 
to  and  from  the  12th  Congressional  District 
greatly  exceeded  the  total  amount.  I  accepted 
vhe  full  reimbursement  to  which  I  was  en- 
Utled  of  $2,324.40. 
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I  believe  these  weekly  trips  are  es-sential 
to  hold  Congressional  Workshops,  office 
hours,  and  other  meetings  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  and  give  the  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  meet  aiod  talk  with  me,  so 
I  can  hear  their  views  and  opinions. 
D.  Staff 

In  1975,  I  was  permitted  a  maxlmtim  of 
18  staff  positions  and  an  annual  staff  salary 
of  $230,061.00.  Of  this  amount  I  filled  all  po- 
sitions, but  retiu-ned  $19,477.44  to  the  Treas- 
ury  in  unused  funds. 

I  liave  seven  persons  in  my  Washington 
office.  This  includes:  an  administrative  as- 
sistant; a  legislative  assistant;  a  secretary; 
three  case  workers  to  hp-^.dle  black  lung,  so- 
cial security,  veterans,  military,  and  other 
problems  involving  the  federal  government; 
and  a  receptionist. 

The  other  staff  members  serve  throughout 
the  five  district  offices  located  in  Johnstown, 
Kittannlng,  Indiana,  Punxsutawney,  and 
Somerset.  All  the  staff  members  located  in 
the  district  offices  and  aU  but  two  of  my 
Washington  staff  cither  presently  live  or 
formerly  lived  in  the  12th  Congressional 
District.  These  are  all  dedicated,  talented 
Individuals.  A  single  Congressman  cannot 
handle  all  the  problems  of  representing  the 
citizens  and  researching  major  Issues.  These 
people  are  a  tremendous  help  to  me  in  serv- 
ing the  people,  and  the  district  office  staff 
provide  a  vital  link  in  each  community  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  mrself. 

E.  Telephone  and  telegraph 

My  allotment  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages  was  125,000  units  for  1975.  A  unit 
Is  a  term  equivalent  to  one-quarter  of  a 
phone  minute.  Said  differently,  four  units 
equal  one  minute  of  time  on  the  phone. 
These  units  cover  long-distance  calls.  Un- 
used units  can  be  carried  over  to  the  next 
year.  In  1974,  I  had  9,656  units  remaining 
en  December  31.  Thus,  for  1975. 1  had  a  total 
of  134,656  units.  I  used  103.262  leaving  me 
with  31,394  which  I  carried  over  to  1976. 
These  units  are  used  for  long  distance  calla 
to  the  12th  Congressional  District  on  offi- 
cial business.  My  staff  is  instructed  not  to 
accept  coUect  calls  in  order  to  make  the 
most  economical  use  possible  of  these  units. 

F.  District  offices 

All  of  the  district  offices  are  In  federal 
buildings  except  for  the  office  in  Indiana. 
Federal  building  space  is  rent  free,  so  my 
total  rental  cost  was  $1,836.  I  was  allowed 
5-2,400  to  cover  rentals  for  three  different 
offices,  which  means  a  total  of  $564  vreis  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  unspent. 

I  am  also  allowed  a  total  of  $2,000  to  cover 
district  office  expenses.  TliU  Includes  routine 
office  needs  and  upkeep  of  facilities.  The  en- 
tire amount  was  spent  in  1975. 

G.  Conmtinications  allowance 

Beginning  in  1975  the  House  authorized 
$5,000  to  each  member  for  the  production 
and  printing  of  newsletters,  questionnaires, 
and  slml'iar  correspondence  qualifying  as  offi- 
cial business  and  mailable  under  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  the  franlt.  The  fund  covers 
production  costs  such  as  printing  ink,  sten- 
cils, machine  rental,  paper,  and  other  di- 
rect supplies. 

In  1975  I  used  the  full  amount  for  the 
printing  of  two  district-wide  newsletters,  a 
district-wide  questionnaire,  a  number  of 
smaller  citizen  polls,  and  other  official  com- 
munication with  our  citizens. 

In  1974  I  used  funds  from  my  salary  to 
pay  these  costs.  I  had  started  a  communica- 
tions fvmd  prior  to  creation  of  the  new 
House  fund.  Included  in  It  was  $1,000  from 
the  honorariums  I  received.  With  creation 
of  the  Congressional  fund.  I  disbanded  the 
citizens  committee.  All  the  funds  were  used 
only  for  official  communication  on  govern- 
ment business  with  the  citizens  of  the  12th 
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Congressional  District.  I  believe  such  com- 
munication is  essential  to  strengthen  con- 
tact between  myself  and  the  citizens  and  to 
help  bring  Washington  closer  to  the  people. 
H.  Government  trarel 
In  February,  at  the  personal  request  of 
President  Ford,  I  accepted  membership  on 
an  eight-member,  bipartisan  Congressional 
delegation  to  visit  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  to 
reassess  UJS.  policy  in  that  area.  The  cost  of 
this  tr^  was  borne  by  tbe  executive  branch 
from  their  normal  trai-el  funds.  >^ 


COSTS  OF  PCB  CLEANUP  IN  THE 
HUDSON  RIVER  ILLUSTRATES 
NEED  FOR  TOXIC  SUBSTANCE3 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:b 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  this  week  that 
the  costs  of  cleaning  tiie  upper  Hudson 
River  of  the  highly  toxic  chemical,  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls,  may  exceed  $20 
million.  The  contamination  has  been 
caused  by  industrial  discharges  of  ths 
chemical  into  the  Hudson,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Hudson  River  being  closed 
to  commercial  fishing  for  the  first  time 
in  htstOTy.  PCB's  are  a  toxic  substance 
capable  of  causing  skin  lesion,  destroy- 
ing cells  in  vital  Dody  organs,  adversely 
affecting  reproduction,  and  inducing 
cancer  and  death.  PCBs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Great  Lakes,  the  upper 
Mississippi  River,  and  ofif  the  southern 
California  coast,  and  Federal  officials  % 
estimate  that  it  may  be  10  to  20  years 
before  some  of  our  waters  will  be  suitable 
for  commercial  flsliing. 

PCB's  have  been  produced  commer- 
cially for  the  past  45  years,  yet  only  re- 
cently has  knowledge  about  the  health 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  chemi- 
cal been  developed.  Unfortunatelj-,  this 
information  has  been  developed  too  late 
to  prevent  massive  exposure  to  the  chem- 
ical. It  is  estimated  tliat  some  700  mil- 
lion pounds  of  PCB's  have  been  pro- 
duced and  used  in  the  United  States.  Of 
that  amount  more  than  half  has  already 
entered  the  environment;  most  of  it  is 
contained  in  landfills,  contaminated 
soUs,  bottom  sediments  of  rivers,  lakes 
and  coastal  waters,  and  in  air  and  wat^  ■. 
Because  the  cliemical  was  not  adequately 
evaluated  before  there  was  widespread 
exposure,  our  only  course  of  action  is  to 
try  to  prevent  further  damage  and  to  re- 
pair, insofar  as  we  can,  the  damage  tliat 
has  aheady  occurred. 

The  great  costs  of  cleaning  the  Hud- 
son River  indicate  the  folly  of  waiting 
for  the  adverse  effects  of  a  chemical  to 
show  up  In  our  environment.  Instead, 
we  must  begin  finding  out  what  chemi- 
cals may  be  hazardous  before  they  go 
out  into  the  market  place.  The  costs  in 
human  lives,  lost  environmental  re- 
sources, and  dollars  are  too  great. 

The  toxic  substances  control  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  10318,  through  its  premarket 
notification  and  testing  provisions,  will 
enable  us  to  keep  dangerous  chemicals 
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off  the  market.  In  thil  maimer,  we  can 
prevent  chemically  cai  Lsed  harm,  rather 
than  merely  reacting  io  it. 

Opponents  of  effectiA^e  toxic  substances 
legislation  argue  that  the  legislation  will 
be  too  costly  to  the  chemical-producing 
industry.  I  think  the  :  >rice  tag  for  sav- 
ing just  one  area  f ron  ruin  by  a  single 
chemical  Indicates  tha ;  the  prices  to  so- 
ciety resulting  from  ar  absence  of  effec- 
tive legislation  will  be  far  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoui  ;ht  my  colleagues 
would  find  the  New  York  Times  article 
most  instructive.  Therefore.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this    ime : 
I  From  the  New  York  Tines.  Apr.  26,  1976] 

PCB  Cleanup  Cost  Pve  at  $20  Million 
(By  Richard  Severo) 

It  may  cost  more  than  $20  million  to 
cleanse  the  upper  Hudsoi  i  River  of  the  toxic 
chemical  PCB's,  and  tha  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  plans  to  ask 
General  Electric  to  pay  f'the  entire  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  river  it 

The  estimate  and  strai 
by  Philip  Gitlen,  the  dej 
is  handling  the  state's 
trative  bearing  now  under  way  in  Albany. 
The  hearing  resumes  todfiy. 

The  company,  which  Was  foimd  guilty  of 
violating  the  state's  water -quality  standards 
last  Peb.  9  because  of  itsi  discharge  of  PCB's 
Into  the  Hudson  River  from  two  capacitor 
plants  north  of  Albany,  has  reportedly  of- 
fered to  pay  the  state  at|  lesiet  $2  million  iq 
an  out-of-coiurt  settlement. 

Moreover  the  company  has  agreed  to  re- 
duce Its  discharges  of  PCB's — polychlorinated 
bipbenyls — to  virtually  n6ne  by  June  1,  1977, 
to  conform  to  new  Federi  ]1  standards. 

PENALTY    RESISTED 

According  to  a  statement  made  over  the 
weekend  by  the  CommUsioner  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation,  Ouden  B.  Reid,  the 
major  impediment  to  a  settlement  is  the 
company's  insistence  In  private  negotiations 
that  It  not  be  requlreq  to  pay  a  formal 
penalty  for  reclamation  o|C  the  river,  because 
that  would  constitute  setting  a  national  prec- 
edent. The  money  woul<,  be  paid  as  a  re- 
search grant  or  in  some  other  way  not  on- 
erous to  the  company. 

Mr.  Reld  has  not  indlce  ted  what  he  thinks 
of  General  Electric's  cash  >ffer. 

When  the  company's  gt  lit  was  determined, 
the  hearing  examiner.  Prof.  Abraham  D. 
Sofaer  of  the  Columbia  Li  .w  School,  said  that 
"the  evidence  that  OJE.  id  responsible  for  the 
high  concentrations  of  ^B's  in  the  upper 
Hudson's  water,  sedlmeiitj  organisms  and  fish 
Is  overwhelming."  He  add^d  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Cbnservatlon  had  es- 
tablished "that  other  purees  contributed 
negligible  amounts  of  PCB's  to  the  river." 

"There  Is  but  one  batlc  issue,"  said  Mr. 
Gitlln.  "Will  the  sedimen  ts  already  contam- 
inated mean  that,  in  the 
contaminated  at  unacceptable  levels,  long 
after  General  Electric  st  )pB  using  PCB's  or 
reduces  its  discharges  in  »  the  river  to  vir- 
tually nothing?"  The  department  believes  It 
has  the  evidence  to  supjiort  that  assertion. 
General  Electric's  lawyer 
veteran  of  litigation  in  e  avlronmental  mat- 
ters in  cases  involving  oti  ler  companies,  feels 
that  the  state  has  not  yei  presented  the  evi- 
dence it  needs  to  make  Its  case,  and  in  the 
last  week  he  has  made  it  clear  he  plans  to 
cross-examine  each  witn<  ss  closely. 

POLLUTION    NEAR    "  WO    PLANTS 

pr  spared  1 


According  to  a  Study 
458,000  pounds  of  PCB's 
River,  81  percent  of  their 
the  two  O.E.  capacitor  pli  nts 
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and  Hudson  Falls.  It  is  estimated  that  84,000 
pounds  of  the  substance  were  discharged  Into 
the  river  by  the  company  between  1966  and 
1972. 

The  company  was  able  last  year  to  bring 
its  discharges  down  to  two  or  three  pounds 
a  day,  and  a  spokesman  for  G.E.  said  yester- 
day that  the  discharge  level  had  been  low- 
ered even  further,  to  about  a  pound. 

The  company  would  not  be  able  to  reduce 
the  discharge  much  further  without  making 
major  changes  In  the  two  plants,  which  It  is 
apparently  willing  to  do.  The  two  plants  are 
very  old,  with  antiquated  systems  of  pipes 
and  drainage. 

Even  small  amounts  of  PCB's  in  the  water 
are  regarded  as  quite  serious  by  public  health 
officials,  since  the  chemical  has  caused  cancer 
in  laboratory  animals.  Moreover  General  Elec- 
tric conceded  last  November  that  at  least  65 
of  Its  employes  had  become  111  over  a  15-year 
period  from  their  work  with  PCB's.  The  ill- 
nesses included  nausea,  dizziness,  eye  Irrita- 
tion, allergic  dermatitis,  asthmatic  bronchitis 
and  fungus  infections.  More  medical  research 
is  being  conducted. 

DANGER  IS  EPBEADINa 

Testimony  presented  last  week  indicated 
that  between  6,000  and  10,000  pounds  of 
PCB'B  were  moving  down  the  Hudson  River 
at  a  rate  of  between  four  and  10  miles  each 
year,  and  according  to  research  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection,  types 
of  PCB's  that  were  abandoned  years  ago  by 
the  company  are  still  being  found  both  In  the 
river  sediments  and  in  fish. 

Commercial  fishing  for  most  species  has 
been  banned  by  Commissioner  Reld,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  advised  not  to  eat  Hudson 
River  flsh. 

The  state  has  not  yet  decided  Just  how 
the  PCB's  could  be  removed  from  the  upper 
Hudson,  between  Troy  and  the  two  Q.E. 
plants.  The  $20  million  estimate  Is  based  on 
an  approach  that  uses  dredging,  but  no  firm 
decisions  have  been  mcule  on  that  yet. 

If  dredging  were  used,  about  1.5  million 
cubic  yards  of  sediment  would  have  to  be 
removed,  transported  to  a  specisJ  Bite  and 
Incinerated  with  equipment  capable  of  gen- 
erating temperatures  well  in  excess  of  2,000 
degrees  Palirenhelt.  PCB's  are  sticky  but 
heavier  than  water.  Thus,  while  they  tend  to 
"stick"  to  particles  suspended  In  the  water, 
they  also  tend  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
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J.  p.  STEVENS  WORKERS  FIGHT 
FOR  UNION 


by  the  state, 

are  in  the  Hudson 

within  10  miles  of 

at  Port  Edward 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the  experi- 
ences of  two  women  workers  have  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  The  stor- 
ies of  these  two  women  are  distm'bing 
enough.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they 
are  typical  of  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  men  who  work  for 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  J.  P.  Stevens  is 
the  second  largest  textile  corporation 
in  the  United  States.  Stevens  operates 
85  plants,  almost  all  of  them  in  the 
South.  The  company  employs  44,000 
woi'kers,  about  half  of  them  are  women, 
and  none  of  them  have  a  union  contract. 
The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
has  conducted  a  13 -year  campaign  to 
organize  the  Stevens  v.'orkers.  The  re- 


sponse of  the  Stevens  company  to  the 
union  campaign  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Maurine  Hedgepetli  of  Roa- 
noke Rapids.  N.C.: 

I  was  always  a  real  good  worker,  taut  when 
I  Joined  the  union,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  wasn't 
a  good  worker  any  more.  I  mean  I  was 
working  Just  as  good  but  they  didn't  want 
to  see  me  doing  good  work.  I  testified  on 
behalf  of  other  workers  before  the  NLRB 
in  September  1964.  Two  weeks  after  that  I 
went  on  pregnancy  leave.  I  was  supposed 
to  go  back  to  work  in  January  1965.  When  I 
went  back  to  get  my  job  they  told  me  there 
were  no  Jobs  available.  And  they'd  fired 
my  husband  the  day  before  Christmas,  after 
twenty-five  years  as  a  loom  fixer.  A  new  baby 
and  neither  of  us  had  a  job.  The  Stevens 
company  made  it  real  clear  that  they  didn't 
like  me  telling  the  truth  to  the  Labor  Board. 
In  1969  I  was  reUistated  with  back  pay.  Four 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait. 

Four  years  is  certainly  a  long  time  to 
wait  to  return  to  a  job.  Four  years  is  too 
long  to  wait  when  a  worker  has  been 
lired  illegally  for  union  activity.  But  4 
years  Is  the  length  of  time  many  work- 
ei-s  like  Maurine  Hedgepetli,  have  had 
to  wait.  Why?  There  are  too  many  built- 
in  delays  under  current  labor  law.  A 
worker  who  has  been  a  victim  of  mifair 
labor  practices  finds  that  the  remedy  of 
law  is  slow,  that  justice  is  delayed,  and 
in  too  many  cases  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied. 

Mam'ine  Hedgepetli  is  not  the  only 
worker  who  has  been  fired  by  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens for  union  activity.  The  cwnpany  has 
been  ordered  to  reimburse  289  workers 
over  $1.3  million  in  back  pay,  because  the 
company  fired  them  illegially.  They  were 
fired  for  only  one  reason:  to  discourage 
vmlonism. 

But  firing  workers  is  not  the  only  re- 
sponse of  J.  P.  Stevens  to  union  senti- 
ment among  its  employees.  Listen  to  Ad- 
die  Jackson,  a  black  woman  of  States- 
boro,  Ga.: 

At  J.  P.  Stevens,  before  we  started  organiz- 
ing, it  wasn't  too  much  different  than  slavery. 
No  lunch  hour.  Just  eat  yoiu*  sandwich  while 
running  your  machines.  I  thought  that  was 
the  most  terrible  thing  I  ever  beard  of.  And 
then  Stevens  closes  the  plant.  They  shut  us 
out  .  .  .  that's  what  they  said  they'd  do  and 
that's  what  they  did.  Teech  us  a  lesson. 

Rather  than  bargain  in  good  faith  w  iih 
the  union,  as  they  had  been  oi-dered,  J.  P. 
Stevens  closed  their  Statesboro  plant  and 
threw  350  people  out  of  work. 

J.  P.  Stevens  has  fired  workers  lor 
union  activity  and  closed  a  plant  where 
the  union  was  strong  because  the  legal 
sanctions  against  this  activity  amount  to 
a  slap  on  the  wrist.  The  Stevens  Co.'s 
campaign  has  succeeded.  The  Textile 
Workers  Union  has  lost  most  of  the  elec- 
tions at  Stevens  plants  due  to  the  com- 
pany's illegal  methods  of  intimidation  to- 
ward union  supporters. 

Five  of  these  elections  were  subse- 
quently set  aside  by  the  NLRB  because  of 
massive  violations  of  the  law  by  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens. Two  other  cases  are  pending.  But 
while  the  union  is  forced  to  fight  the 
company  for  years  in  court,  textile  work- 
ei-s  go  wiUiout  the  protection  of  the  un- 
ion they  desire.  Stevens  employees  ai-e 
paid  31  percent  less  than  the  national: 
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average  for  factory  workers.  Addie  Jack- 
son, still  unemployed  a  year  after  the 
Statesboro  plant  was  closed,  speaks  for 
thousands  of  Stevens  workei's  who  want 
not  just  a  union  contract  but  dignity : 

3ut  if  they  should  reopen  they  would  see 
the  same  people  with  the  same  things  in 
theU-  hearts.  Even  though  they  closed  it  and 
made  it  bard  for  us  we  still  want  the  same 
tilings  and  we'd  still  be  strong  and  still  be  for 
I  lie  union. 

But  Stevens  workers  have  won  an  im- 
portant victoiT-  In  August  1974.  some 
3.50C  workers  at  seven  J.  P.  Stevens 
plants  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C..  voted  to 
join  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  Despite  the  election  and  despite 
orders  to  bargain  in  good  faltii  with  the 
union,  the  company  has  refused.  Why? 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
shareholders  in  New  York  on  March  2, 
1976,  a  shareholder  raised  the  issue  of  the 
cost  of  the  company's  anti-union  cam- 
paign. The  response  of  management  was 
this: 

The  Company's  costs  directly  or  Indirectly 
atfcrtbutable  to  the  union  organizing  and  re- 
lated activities  are  not  material  In  the  Com- 
pany's overall  operation.  .  .  . 

The  cost  of  violating  the  law,  iu  other 
words,  is  cheap.  And  J.  P.  Stevei:is  will  do 
!;o,  as  long  as  it  cost  so  little  to  continue 
illegal  and  immoral  practices  that  deny 
its  employees  the  basic  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively. 

The  process  of  unionization  for  these 
'.\crkers  is  still  In  its  beginning  stages. 
But  the  organizers  will  not  give  up. 
They  are  determined  to  gain  their  long 
overdue  I'ights  to  a  union. 


TOV/ARD  A  BALANCED  ENERGY 
R.  &  D.  PROGRAM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issu- 
ance this  month  of  the  revised  plan  and 
program  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  offers  en- 
couragement to  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation,  through  coopera- 
tive and  constructive  interactions  of  its 
various  branches  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, can  successfully  make  progress 
toward  the  development  of  a  balanced 
national  energy  policy  wliich  will  meet 
tlie  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
provide  for  their  security. 
-In  particular,  the  new  ERDA  plan 
demonstrates  a  rapid  and  gratifying  re- 
sponse to  the  intensi\"e  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  House  Science  and  Teclinology 
Committee  and  other  congressional 
groups,  assisted  by  a  vei-y  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  ERDA  program  by  the  Con- 
gressional OCQce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, to  assign  energy  conservation  a 
priority  level  In  our  national  research 
and  development  program  equivalent  to 
that  assigned  to  the  development  of  new 
energy  supply  options. 
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In  the  10  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  issuance  of  the  initial  ERDA 
plan  and  program  in  July  1975,  jast  such 
a  shift  toward  more  balanced  priorities 
has  taken  place.  In  his  press  conference 
annoimcing  the  agoicy's  revised  plan. 
ERDA  Administrator  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Jr.,  acknowledged  the  constructive  role 
played  by  the  Congress  in  helping  to 
influence  the  increased  importance  as- 
signed to  research  in  the  area  of  energy 
conservation.  Seamans,  in  response  to  a 
question,  said: 

The  Congress  does  feel,  as  a  body,  that 
conservation  Is  Important.  .  .  .  The  most 
thorough  review  of  our  study  came  from  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  which  to 
...  an  office  cyt  the  Congress.  And  I  believe 
we  have  addressed  many  of  the  issues  that 
they  brought  to  our  attention,  and  conserva- 
tion was  one  of  them. 

Convert  to  Conservation 

Saving  energy  Is  cheaper  than  producing 
It — and  the  payoff  comes  far  sooner.  That 
conclusion  has  long  been  argued  by  environ- 
mentalists ajid  conservation-minded  energy 
experts;  at  least  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  has  accepted 
it  as  Government  policy.  A  series  of  energy 
coascrvatloa  programs  Is  now  to  be  assigned 
the  same  high  priority  In  Administration 
planning  tliat  formerly  went  only  to  In- 
dustry-backed measures  to  develop  new  en- 
ergy supplies. 

ERDA's  revised  comprehensive  energy  de- 
velopment plan  submitted  to  Congress 
Monday,  goes  part  way  toward  meeting  torce- 
ful  criticism  by  the  Congressional  Office  oS 
Technology  Assessment.  That  analysis 
charged  last  October  that  ERDA  (successor 
agency  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission) 
was  still  pursuing  "a  narrow,  hardware- 
oriented  approach"  to  energy  problems.  Ig- 
noring non-technological  Issues  such  as  In- 
centives for  individual  energy-eavlng  Inltla- 
tlyes  and  public  ignorance  of — or  even  re- 
sistance to — new  processes. 

If  there  may  stUl  be  room  for  doubt  about 
bow  extensive  ERDA's  newfound  interest  in 
conservation  wlU  turn  out  to  be,  other  arms 
Off  the  Oovemment  are  graduaUy  starting  to 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Last  year's  com- 
prehensive energy  legislation  authorized  dls- 
bursal  of  a  yearly  $50  million  to  help  the 
states  on  localized  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams; the  funds  will  be  available  only  to 
states  which  have  already  implemented  first 
steps  toward  more  efBclent  use  of  energy 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  has  set 
efficiency  targets  for  the  ten  most  energy- 
Intensive  Industries  and  Is  requiring  the  fifty 
largest  companies  In  each  of  those  industries 
to  file  periodic  reports  of  their  progress  to- 
ward meeting  thoee  targets.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  stiff  measure,  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  withhold  Federal  mortgage 
money  from  localities  that  fall  to  adopt  an 
energy -efficient  building  code :  unfortunately 
this  bill  Is  being  blocked  In  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  important  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  findings  of  the  House  Science  Com- 
mittee and  of  OTA,  in  no  means  diminish 
the  Importance  of  ERDA's  importimt 
mission  to  develop  new  energy  supply 
technologies,  Including  those  programs 
in  nuclear  energy  carried  over  from  the 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In 
this  connection,  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  quote  from  the  OTA  analysis,  pub- 
lished in  October  1975,  dealing  with  the 
original  ERDA  plan  and  program: 
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Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon, 
nuclear  power  enjoyed  substantial  funding 
compared  to  that  available  for  alternative 
energy  souroes.  Though  the  existence  of 
ERDA  Is  expected  to  bring  about  a  more 
apprc^riate  balance,  the  need  for  nuclear 
power  has  never  been  greater,  and  many 
problems  remain.  Research  and  development 
to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  may  re- 
qtilre  expansions  In  what  to  stUl  bv  far  the 
blggost  part  of  ERDA's  budget. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  ' 
will  be  no  single  solution  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  the  energy  problems 
which  confront  tiie  Nation  now,  and 
those  which  face  us  on  down  the  road. 
Efforts  will  he  required  to  promote  both 
conservation  and  more  eCBcient  energy 
utilization,  and  to  bring  new  energy 
sources  into  use.  To  achieve  such  a  co- 
ordinated stratesy,  the  best  talents  must 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  legislati\e 
and  cJcecuUve  branches  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment must  act  constructively  to  carry 
out  their  re^wnsibillties  for  establishing 
and  executing  a  balanced  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  th3 
April  22,  1976,  New  York  Times,  and  an 
excerpt  from  the  1976  revised  ERDA 
plan,  entitled.  "Assessment  of  the  Plan 
by  Others."  Tliey  indicate  that  just  such 
a  constructive  r^ationship  has  taken 
place  in  influencing  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration to  give  higher  precedence  to  en- 
ergy conservation  research: 

The  next  major  step  to  promote  energy 
conservation  Is  likely  to  be  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  tax  rebates  and  credits  as  Incentives 
to  homeowners  and  small-businessmen  who 
Insulate  or  otherwise  retrofit  for  tlie  purpose 
of  saving  energy.  Senator  Kennedy  and  Rep- 
resentative Drtimn,  both  of  Massachusetw. 
have  taken  the  lead  on  this  legislation  in 
Congress. 

EHective  conservation  of  energy  is  a  slow 
and  complicated  process,  but  even  more  so 
is  the  development  of  new  energy  sources — as 
the  latest  ERDA  report  acknowledges.  Both 
are  essential  In  the  coming  decade  to  reduce 
this  co\mtry"s  vulnerability  to  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies. 

AS&ESSMSNT  Of  TH£  PLAN  BT  OTHEBS 

The  importance  of  the  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Plan  by  others  is  expressed  In  Con- 
gressional requirements.  In  1975  Congress 
requested  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  conduct  a  formal  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Plan.'  Also,  The  Non-Nuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  directs  the 
Council  on  Envlronmeutal  Quality  to  vmder- 
take  an  ongroing  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  attention  to  euTironmeutal  protection  and 
energy  conservation  In  the  energy  RScD  pro- 
grams. In  conducting  this  assessment  CfiiQ  is 
to  hold  annual  public  hearings,  which  in  1975 
focused  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tional Plan.'  In  addition,  the  external  review 
of  the  Pltku  includes  the  solicitation  of  com- 
ments from  State  and  regional  energy  repre- 
sentatives, public  and  special  interest 
groups.  Industry,  the  general  public,  and 
other  goverrunent  agencies.  This  section 
summarizes  the  most  Importart  comments 


'  United  States  Congress,  Office  of  Tecli- 
nology Assessment,  An  Analysis  of  the  ERDA 
Plan  and  Program,  October  1975. 

»  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Sum- 
mary Report  on  1975  Public  Hearings:  En- 
vironmental Effects  and  Energy  Conservation 
Aspects  of  the  Nonnuclear  Energy  RD«:D 
Programs,  January  1978. 
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and  discusses  bow  they  iiflucuced  the  Plan. 
Other  government  ageudes  provided  Initial 
Input  to  the  first  National  Plan  in  the  area 
of  program  ImplemeutaUon.  (Summaries  of 
their  energy  RD&O  progi  ams  were  contained 
In  Volume  2  of  ERDAhB.)  In  the  current 
Plan,  other  agency  input  and  review  to  Vol- 
ume 1  (The  Plan)  and  /olume  2  (Program 
Implementation)  were  so  llcited. 

REVIEW  BT  OTA  AND  PTJBl  JC  HEARINGS  HELD 
BY    CBl 

The  OTA  review  and  C  EQ  hearings  on  the 
National  Plan  for  Eiieri;y  RD&D  produced 
the  most  comprehenslv*  and  wide  ranging 
comments  on  the  Plan.  In  general,  the  review 
and  commeuts  were  most  useful  in  highlight- 
ing those  areas  where  the  Plan  could  be  made 
more  responsive  to  the  e  lergy  problems  fac- 
ing the  country.  The  comments  can  be 
grouped  according  to  three  primary  issues: 

The  basis  for  planuin  ;  and  program  exe- 
cution and  the  resulting  priorities  should  be 
reexamined.  Criticisms  Included:  excessive 
reliance  on  a  hardware'Orlented  approach; 
inadequate  omphasls  oit  conservation;  too 
little  attention  to  nontechnical  impacts  re- 
sulting from  technolog;  ■  development;  too 
little  focus  on  near-ten  a  energy  problems; 
Imbalance  between  eneigy  supply  and  de- 
mand RD&D;  overempti  asls  on  high  tech- 
nology, capital-intensive  energy  supply  al- 
ternatives such  as  electri  ^cation;  Inadequate 
emphasis  on  solar  eneri  y.  Inadequate  em- 
phasis on  commercialization;  lack  of  estab- 
lished goals  for  the  basic  research  program: 
lack  of  Importance  giveh  to  environmental 
control  and  protection;  and  management 
policies  that  appear  inadequate  to  achieve 
goals. 

The  degree  of  cooperi  tlon  and  coordina- 
tion with  others  should  be  Increased.  Criti- 
cisms Included:  insufflcl<nt  provision  for  co- 
ordination and  cooperajtion  with  Interna- 
tional concerns.  Federal !  agencies,  state  and 


local  governments,   and 
In  energy  planning  and 


the  general  public 
policy  making. 


The  analysis  supporting  the  Plan  should 


Shortcomings  were 
socioeconomic  an- 


be  more  comprehensive. 

noted  in:  economic  and 

alysls;  cost/benefit  analj  sis;  resource  as.ses.s- 

ment;  foreign  policy  opt  ons;  physical,  envt 

ronmental,    institutioua 

straint  analysis;  and  neb  energy  analysis 

The  current  Plan  reflects  the  OTA  com 
ments  and  criticisms,  md  comments  ex- 
pressed to  CEQ  at  its  hearings,  particularly 
in  the  sections  dealing  with  near-term  in- 
itiatives; the  conservaticu  program  priority; 
major  environmental  issues;  Increased  coor- 
dination with  others;  analysis  of  energy  and 
economic  relationships,  ^icluding  constraint 
and  net  energy  analysis 
research.  However,  many 
are  complex,  emd  have  i  ot  been  resolved  in 
this  document.  ERDA  wljl  continue  to  incor- 
porate these  comments 
of  the  Plan. 

Other  comments  obta 
review  and  the  CEQ  public  hearings  indicated 
that  the  Federal  mission ,  as  expressed  in  the 
goals  of  the  Plan,  was  t^to  narrow.  A  related 
Issue  was  the  need  for  ai  t  expanded  national 
energy  RD&D  program 
stances  following  the  A-ab  oil  embargo.  A 
significantly  higlier  bu  Iget  was  suggested 
to  accommodate  the  ad<  >ption  of  a  broader 
mission  and  the  urgent  i  leed  for  energy  solu- 
tions. These  l.ssues  were] 
OTA  review: 

ERDAs  Plan  in  many 
edges  the  need  for  such 
and  program.  In  fact,  th^  problems  are  not  so 
mucii  within  the  Plan  i;  self — which  is  a  se- 
rious and  praiseworthy  Initial  effort — but  in 
the  lack  of  a  broad  comi  litment  and  coord! 
nation  when  the  Plan,  1  'rogram  and  Budget 
are  considered  together.-' 


smd  the  role  of  basic 
of  the  Issues  raised 


In  future  revisions 


ned  from  the  OTA 


underscored  in  the 

instances  ackuowl- 
a  broad  perspective 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chapter  III  siunmaiized  the  ERDA  portion 
of  the  national  energy  RD&D  budget  and 
program  Implementation.  The  funding  levels 
In  this  program  implementation  plan  reflect 
the  Administration  and  Congressional  as- 
sessments of  the  ciu"rent  energy  situation 
subject  to  the  effective  utilization  of  man- 
power, facility,  and  budget  resources. 

Certain  Issues  highlighted  In  the  OTA  re- 
view and  CEQ  hearings  (e.g.,  the  desirability 
of  greater  energy  Independence  as  an  energy 
policy  goal)  require  broad  public  policy  dis- 
cussion since  they  affect  large  segments  of 
U.S.  society.  Decisions  on  these  issues  cannot 
be  made  singularly  by  government  agencies  or 
by  narrow  segments  of  society.  The  Plan 
can,  however,  help  focus  on  these  Issues  by 
providing  supporting  analysis  and  forums  for 
discussion.  For  example,  preliminary  con- 
clusions regarding  the  impact  of  energy 
policy  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
presented  later  in  this  chapter  In  a  separate 
discu.sslou  on  energy  systems  analysis  studies. 


Ajml  30,  1976 


HAWKINS  LAUDS  MEXICAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  TRADITION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
pleases  me  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  the  attached  article 
concerning  the  present — and  histoiical — 
position  and  commitment  of  the  nation 
of  Mexico  to  political  liberties  through- 
out the  world.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  note  that  the  flowering  of  this  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  is  taking  place 
under  the  Presidency  of  Lie.  Luis  Eche- 
verria  Alvarez,  whom  both  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  have  the  honor  to  nom- 
inate for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  this 
year.  The  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wedne.sday,  April  28.  1976.  fol- 
lows : 

Mexico  a  Haven  for  Latin  Exiles  as  Rightist 

Regimes  Tighten  Curbs 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Mkxico  City.  April  27. — "We  knew  Mexico's 
tradition  on  asylum  and  we  remembered  the 
way  Mexico  helped  the  Chileans,"  recalled  a 
Uruguayan  doctor  and  Communist  Party 
mUltant,  now  a  political  exile,  "so  I  grabbed 
my  wife  and  children  and  we  headed  for  the 
embassy." 

The  doctor  sat  aroTind  Mexico  City's  Hotel 
Versailles  with  other  Urug\iayan  leftists  who 
have  recently  fled  the  country.  "We  Just  don't 
know  what  Is  happening  to  our  friends  and 
relatives,"  a  woman  historian  said.  "We  were 
lucky  to  get  out.  The  Mexican  Embassy  is 
now  sxirrouuded  by  soldiers  and  it's  difficult 
to  get  in." 

With  right-wing  governments  continuing 
to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  South  American 
republics,  Mexico  is  becoming  perhaps  the 
last  safe  haven  and  political  center  in  Latin 
America  for  leftist  exiles  from  the  entire 
region." 

Outside  the  Hotel  Versailles,  which  has  be- 
come the  first  home  in  Mexico  for  growing 
numbers  of  South  American  exiles,  the  dls- 


»  United  States  Congress,  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  An  Analysis  of  the  ERDA 
Plan  and  Program,  October  1975,  p.  4. 


liuctlve  Argentine  accents  of  a  mother  and 
two  children  Identified  members  of  a  group 
of  refugees  who  had  Just  arrived  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

MEXICO    is   generous 

"Mexico  l.s  extraordinarily  open  and  gener- 
ous with  political  exiles,"  said  Dr.  Ricardo 
Obreg6n  Cano,  former  Governor  of  the  Ar- 
gentine province  of  Cordoba  and  now  secre- 
tary general  of  a  gi'oup  called  the  Argentine 
Solidarity  Committee.  "No  other  country  of- 
fers such  personal  and  political  security. ' 

Although  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Ccsta 
Rica,  the  only  three  Lathi  American  coun- 
tries generally  considered  to  be  democratic, 
have  received  .some  exiles  In  recent  year.s, 
they  have  reportedly  done  so  reluctantly. 

■"The  Venezuelan  E^mbassy  in  Montevideo 
actually  turned  away  a  refugee  who  was  then 
Immediately  arrested,"  one  Uruguayan  exile 
recalled  bitterly.  'Colombia  took  five  refu- 
gees against  its  will,  while  Costa  Rica  and 
Peru  also  closed  their  doors.  But,  at  the  last 
count,  there  were  more  than  1(X)  exiles  in 
the  Mexican  Embassy." 

Mexico's  tradition  of  granting  asylum  to 
political  exiles  goes  back  to  the  late  1930's 
when  thousand.s  of  republican  refugees  from 
tlie  Spanish  Civil  War  were  welcomed  here 
by  the  left -leaning  President,  Gen.  LiVzaro 
Cardenas. 

Even  during  tlic  1950's  and  60's,  when 
more  conservative  regimes  governed  Mexico, 
leftist  opponents  of  the  repressive  regimes 
of  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti 
as  well  as  right  wing  exiles  from  the  Cuban 
Government  of  Fidel  Castro  were  granted 
asylum  here. 

But,  under  President  L\ils  Echeverria 
Alvarez,  this  tradition  has  been  transformed 
into  an  active  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
that  enables  the  Government  to  contrast 
it.s  new  liberalism  with  the  strident  conserva- 
tism of  many  South  American  regimes. 

As  a  result,  durhig  the  last  three  years 
Mexico  has  not  only  opened  the  doors  of  its 
embassies  to  persecuted  leftists,  put  prets-siire 
on  other  governments  to  allow  them  to  fly 
hito  exile  and  tried  to  negotiate  the  release 
of  political  prisoners,  but  has  also  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  good  relations  with  mUltary 
regimes  In  order  to  pi-otect  their  political 
opponents. 

Mexico's  warm  welcome  for  refugees  from 
Chile's  military  Junta  marked  the  beginning 
of  this  more  aggressive  policy  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  repression  of  leftists  In  sev- 
eral South  American  republics. 

In  part,  this  reflected  the  clase  friendship 
between  President  Echeverrla  and  the  late 
President  Salvador  AUende  Gossens  of  Chile. 
The  Mexican  leader  personally  invited  Dr. 
Allende's  widow,  Ortensia  Bussl  de  AUende, 
to  reside  here  and  he  later  gave  her  a  home 
In  Mexico  City. 

TIES    with   chile    BROKEN 

But  Mr.  Echeverrla  also  went  out  of  l>i»; 
way  to  grant  permanent  or  temporary  asylum 
here  to  more  than  3,000  Chilean  leftists,  in- 
cluding such  prominent  figures  as  former 
Foreign  Minister  Clodomlro  Almeyda  Medina 
and  former  Minister  of  Economy  Pedro  Vus- 
kovlc  Bravo.  And  once  the  Mexican  Embassy 
hi  Santiago  was  cleared  of  refugees,  Mexico 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Chilean  Junta  in  November  1074. 

The  next  wave  of  exiles  came  from  Argen- 
tina, beginning  in  October  1974,  after  the 
Government  of  President  Isabel  Martinez  de 
Peron  swung  to  the  right  and  a  right-wing 
terrorist  group,  the  Argentine  Anti-Commu- 
nist Alliance,  began  an  offensive  against  left- 
ists and  even  moderate  opponents  of  the 
regime. 

According  to  Dr.  Obregon  Cano,  who  now 
acts  as  a  dental  consultant  as  well  as  in- 
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formal  adviser  to  refugees,  450  to  500  Argen- 
tines, Including  two  former  university  rec- 
tors. Rodolfo  Pulggros  and  Raul  Leguzzi. 
and  former  Interior  Minister  Esteban  Righi. 
have  taken  up  exile  here  since  then.  Most 
left  Argentina  after  attempts  or  threats 
against  their  lives. 

After  the  military  coup  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mrs.  Peron  on  March  24  this 
year,  a  new  wave  of  exiles  was  expected  to 
reach  Mexico,  but  so  far  few  have  arrived. 
"The  first  thing  the  Junta  did  was  to  sur- 
round all  embassies,  close  the  airports  and 
even  block  all  roads  leading  out  of  the  coun- 
try." Dr.  Obregon  Cano  said  in  an  interview. 
"This  time  the  junta  doesn't  want  any  left- 
ists to  escape." 

Like  Argentina's  new  regime,  the  mili- 
tary-dominated Government  of  President 
Juan  Maria  Bordaberry  in  Uruguay  does  not 
recognize  any  of  the  country's  own  nr.iionals 
as  fwUtlcal  refugees  and  therefore  it  refuses 
to  grant  them  formal  exile  status. 

Since  the  Uruguayan  Army  virtually  took 
over  the  Government  In  June  1973,  not  only 
has  the  Tupamaro  guerrilla  movement  been 
crushed  but  the  Congress  has  also  been 
closed,  labor  and  student  organizations  haie 
been  outlawed  and.  according  to  exile  sources, 
about  6,000  opponents  of  the  regime  have 
been  imprisoned. 

Last  October,  a  new  wave  of  repression 
against  the  Uruguayan  left  began,  leading 
the  London-based  Amnesty  International 
organization  to  denounce  arbitrary  arrests 
on  a  mass  scale  In  Uruguay  and  the  ap- 
plication of  "Institutionalized  torture" 
against  political  prisoners  there.  Soon  after, 
many  who  feared  arrest  began  seeking 
asylum  in  the  Mexican  Embassy. 

"The  Uruguayan  Government  is  furious 
wich  Mexico,"  one  exile  said,  showing  a  vis- 
itor an  editorial  from  the  pro-Government 
Montevideo  newspaper  La  Mafiaua  that 
carried  the  headline.  'Mexico  on  the  Dan- 
gerous Path  Toward  ComnumLsui." 

"It  would  like  to  expel  the  Mexican  am- 
bassador, but  It  doesn't  want  to  draw  too 
much  attention,"  the  exile  said. 

In  Mexico,  though,  the  Uruguayan  situa- 
tion has  already  become  something  of  a 
cau.se  c^lebre,  at  least  among  newspaper 
readers.  Almost  dally  the  newspajjcrs  here 
carry  detailed  accounts  of  repression  and 
torture  in  Uruguay  alongside  reports  of 
Mexico's  assistance  to  opponents  of  the 
Bordaberry   Government. 

As  in  the  cases  of  Chilean  and  Argentine 
exiles  before  them,  this  publicity  should 
help  the  Uruguayans  find  Jobs  as  well  as 
sympathy  In  Mexico.  For  example,  govern- 
ment offices  and  state  universities  know  Im- 
mediately that  it  is  official  policy  to  help 
the  Uruguayan  exiles. 

Yet,  even  apart  from  the  anxiety  they  feel 
over  the  situation  of  relatives  back  home, 
the  Uruguayans  are  finding  their  first  weeks 
in  Mexico  less  than  easy.  "We  know  that 
Mexico  has  Its  own  serious  unemployment 
problem,  said  one  recent  arrival  from  Monte- 
video who,  like  many  of  his  colleagues,  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  published.  "And  we 
also  now  that  many  of  the  teaching  and 
professional  vacancies  have  been  filled  by 
Chileans  and  Argentines." 

Until  they  find  work,  however,  they  are 
under  no  pressure  to  leave  the  modest  com- 
fort of  the  Hotel  Versailles,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  pay  for  their  rooms 
and  meals  for  an  indefinite  period.  "Ob- 
viously we  want  to  find  work,"  one  young 
exile  said,  "but  the  Government  seems  to 
understand  the  difficulties." 

Exiles  arriving  from  Argentina,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  finding  an 
established  exile  organization.  Including  not 
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only  the  Solidarity  Committee  but  also  a 
cultural  center  known  as  Argentina  House. 
"We  don't  concern  ourselves  about  the  po- 
litical position  of  each  exile,"  Dr.  Obregon 
Cnno  said,  "so  long  as  they  are  political 
refugees.  Most  of  us  are  Peronlsts,  but  we 
also  help  people  from  other  parties." 

journalist    finds     work    QtnCKLT 

For  example,  thanks  to  assistance  from  es- 
tablished exiles,  an  Argentine  Journalist 
from  Cordoba  recently  found  a  Job  and  ob- 
tained immigrant  status  in  Mexico  within  a 
month  of  his  arrival  here,  even  though  he 
belonged  to  the  former  radical  opposition 
party. 

In  contrast,  30  months  after  the  coup 
against  President  AUende,  the  Chilean  exUe 
community  Is  showing  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion, with  traditional  poUtlcal  differences 
now  reflected  In  bitter  divisions  and  Infight- 
ing. 

Part  of  Mexico's  attraction  for  exiles  is 
that,  while  it  is  as  safe  as  many  distant 
European  cotmtrles,  South  Americans  find- 
ing asylum  here  do  not  feel  so  out  of  touch 
with  events  back  home. 

"I'm  so  relieved  I  stayed  here,"'  said  a 
former  aide  to  President  Allende  who  was 
also  offered  refuge  In  East  Germany.  "Here 
we're  still  In  Latin  America,  people  speak 
Spanish,  It's  more  familiar,  we  don't  feel  so 
far  from  home.  And,  of  course,  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  news  from  Chile." 
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HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  recently 
approved  H.R.  9560,  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  One  of 
the  most  potentially  far-reaching  of  its 
provisions  is  the  so-called  Breaux 
amendment,  redefining  "navigability" 
for  purposes  of  the  act.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported this  measure,  believing  that  it 
represents  a  major  step  in  restoring  to 
States  and  localities  control  over  their 
own  natural  resources.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  be  to  sharply  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  waters  located  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State. 

While  I  strongly  appreciate  the  need 
to  preserve  and  maintain  our  Nation's 
scarce  resources,  including  its  wetlands, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  requires  imi- 
form  Federal  regulations  and  permits, 
replete  with  their  attendant  bureauc- 
racies. Minnesota  citizens  are  as  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  maintain  healthy 
water  resources  as  are  any  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  need  to  see 
their  taxes  go  to  pay  for  7,000  more  Fed- 
eral employees  to  see  that  they  do  this. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  pre- 
sented on  April  7  to  the  Lake  Minnetonka 
Conservation  District  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
pollution  control  In  purely  State  and 
local  waters: 


Testimony  or  Hon.  Tom  Hagesorn 
Once  again,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal 
government  has  come  down  harshly  upon 
the  citizens  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  serv- 
ing. The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
proposed  that  owners  of  most  docks  and 
related  structures  along  the  shorelines  of  all 
of  Minnesota's  "navigable"  waters  be  re- 
quired to  secure  permits  before  placing  them 
into  the  waters.  At  a  time  when  Washington 
is  running  up  deficits  on  the  order  of  $70 
billion  annually,  and  at  a  time  when  it  fe 
clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
citizens  are  fed  up  with  intrusive,  big  govern- 
ment. It  is  sheer  absurdity  fcr  a  government 
agency  to  attempt  to  assert  new  authority 
over  more  than  10.000  bodies  of  water  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  alone. 

On  behalf  of  a  worthy  cause — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  our  nation's  water- 
ways— the  Federal  government  has  Increas- 
ingly demonstrated  a  lack  of  perspective  as 
to  the  proper  role  of  the  State,  and  the  need 
to  balance  other  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic concerns.  I  would  like  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  the  legislative  background  of  the 
regulations  that  the  Army  Corps  is  now  rely- 
ing upon  to  restrict  the  rights  of  shoreland 
property  owners: 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899.  30 
Stat.  1151,  section  10,  introduced  a  program 
of  permits  to  be  administered  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  covering  the  location  of 
any  structure  or  Impediment  to  navigation 
within  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Section  9  of  this  same  Act  similarly 
required  permits  prior  to  the  construction 
of  bridges,  causeways,  dams,  or  dikes  which 
threatened  navigation.  Since  the  clear  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  was  to  facilitate  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  nation's  waterways.  Its  scope 
was  logically  limited  to  those  waterways 
which  were,  in  fact,  navigable.  Consistent 
with  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, it  also  required  that  the  body  of 
water  had  to  be  navigable  across  more  than 
one  State,  with  no  Intermediate  land  links. 

This  traditional  and  limited  concept  of 
"navigability"  evolved  gradually  over  the 
years  into  a  more  expansive  one  that  came 
to  contemplate  the  past  navlgabUlty  of  a 
waterway,  as  well  as  Its  potential  navigability. 
The  most  recent  definition  by  the  Corps  of 
Its  Jurisdiction  In  1972  Included,  "all  waters 
which  are  presently  used,  or  were  used  In 
the  past,  or  susceptible  to  use  In  their  nat- 
ural condition  or  by  reasonable  Improvement 
as  a  means  to  transport  Interstate  commerce 
shoreward  to  their  ordinary  hlghwater  mark 
and  all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  shoreward  to  their  mean 
hlghwater  mark."  Thus,  a  lake  such  as  George 
Lake  in  New  York  which  had  last  been 
navigable  more  than  200  years  ago  was  en- 
compassed under  this  new  Interpretation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Interstate  component 
of  the  traditional  "navigability"  definition 
was  watered  down  to  require  merely  that 
the  waterway  could  or  would  serve  as  one 
link  in  conjunction  with  land  tran.sportation 
with  the  Interstate  movement  of  commerce. 
Included  within  the  extremely  broad  param- 
eters of  this  new  definition  were  essentially 
recreation-oriented  bodies  of  water  such  as 
Lake  Minnetonka,  navigation  along  which 
is  confined  strictly  within  the  borders  of 
Minnesota. 

The  reason  behind  such  an  Increasingly 
comprehensive  definition  was  clear;  the  focus 
of  the  Act  was  shifting  from  a  primarily 
commercial  purpose  to  a  primarily  environ- 
mental purpose.  Where  once  the  Corps  had 
even  encouraged  the  construction  of  docks 
and  other  structures  which  could  potentially 
facilitate  commercial  navigation,  now  struc- 
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lands  adjacent  to  traditionally  regulated 
navigable  waters;  Phase  II,  effective  July  1, 
1976.  initiated  regulation  over  primary  trib- 
utaries of  navigable  waters,  natural  lakes 
greater  than  five  acres  In  surface  area  and 
their  adjacent  wetlands:  and  Phase  III,  ef- 
fective JiUy  1,  1977,  Initiated  regulation  of 
other  waters,  generally  up  to  the  headwa- 
ters, where  streams  flow  less  than  five  cubic 
feet  per  second.  As  a  result,  substantial  n\ma- 
bers  of  dredge  and  fill  activities,  never  be- 
fore subject  to  Corps  permits,  were  now 
subject  to  tliem,  whether  or  not  they  had 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  on  waterways, 
and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  water- 
way was  navigable  or  in  Interstate  commerce. 

I  have  Introdiiced  legislation  on  several 
fronts  which,  I  believe,  will  remedy  the  chaos 
caused  by  growing  Federal  rejiulatlon  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  States.  H.R.  11943 
would  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  re-define  "navigable  waters" 
as  It  applies  to  Corps  permit  authority  to 
include  "all  waters  which  are  presently  used, 
or  are  susceptible  to  use  In  their  natural  con- 
dition or  by  reasonable  Improvement  as  a 
means  to  transport  Interstate  commerce 
.shoreward  to  their  ordinary  high  water  mark, 
including  all  waters  which  are  subject  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  shore  v/ard  to  their 
meati  high  water  marl:.  .  .  " 

Not  only  would  this  legislation  nullify  the 
Callaway  decision,  and  limit  the  Corps  permit 
authority  to  genuinely  navigable  waters.  It 
would  also  prevent  the  absurdity  of  the 
George  Lake  case  where  the  Corps  had  to  go 
back  more  than  two  centuries  to  discern 
traces  of  past  navigability.  Most  normal  agri- 
cultural operations  would  then  also  be  free 
from  Corps  regulation,  with  States  being  free 
to  enact  their  own  regulatory  mechanism.s. 
If  they  FO  choose.  I  Intend  x\.\r.o  to  establi-sh 
a  legislative  record  on  thts,  or  a  similar  bill, 
which  makes  It  clear  that  It  is  not  the  Act's 
Intent  simply  to  shift  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
from  the  Corps  to  EPA  under  their  point 
source  discharge  permit  program,  but  that 
it  is  Intended  to  completely  clear  Washing- 
ton out  of  those  activities. 

HJl.  12422,  which  I  have  introduced  wiV.\ 
Rep.  Frenzel,  would  enable  the  Corps  to  dele- 
gate their  permit  authority  undT  the  same 
Act,  to  any  State,  much  In  the  manner  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  al- 
lowed to.  It  would  al.so  allow  them  to  delegate 
their  rerponslbillties  under  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act,  section  10  (wharves,  piers, 
breakwaters,  etc.),  to  the  States.  The  State 
permit  program  mu.st  be  effectively  designed 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  waterways.  With 
respect  to  both  Acts,  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority Is  applicable  only  to  "navigable" 
waters  (using  the  1975  regulations)  which 
lie  wholly  within  a  State,  and  for  which 
there  Is  no  regular  or  substantial  v.'ater- 
borne  interstate  tran.-^pcrtatlon  of  commer- 
cial good'^. 

PinaHy,  F.R.  12420  represents  the  mast 
limited  and  specific  solution  to  the  Lake 
Kinnetonka  situation.  It  would  simply  state 
that  Lake  Minnetonka  is  not  a  navigable 
water  body  within  the  definition  of  any  Fed- 
eral law.  H.R.  12420,  also  Introduced  along 
with  Rep.  Pi'enael,  is  not  the  most  desirable 
solution  to  a  problem  ailoctiug  thou.sands  oi 
bodies  of  water  across  the  nation,  but  It  Is  a 
stopgap  approach  to  eliminating  overlapping 
and  intrusive  Federal  regulation  of  a  body 
of  water  only  questionably  "navigable"  by 
any  reasonable  definition  of  that  term.  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  excellent  study  on 
this  subject  by  the  Minnehaha  Creek  Water- 
shed District. 

The  problem  in  Lake  Minnetonka,  as  else- 
where in  the  country,  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
specific  Army  Corps  regulations.  The  modi- 
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fled  regulations  Issued  last  week  are  clearly 
an  Improvement  over  the  Initial  ones,  but 
the  root  problem  remains.  And  that  is  the 
propriety  of  the  Federal  government,  through 
the  Corps,  deciding  In  the  first  place  what  is 
good  for  Lake  Minnetonka.  0\;r  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  both  a  limited,  and  a  Federal  one. 
The  fimctlons  of  the  Federal  government  are 
limited  and  sharply  defined,  and  its  func- 
tions are  shared  with  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment; It  cannot  rini  roxighshod  over  the 
decisions  of  tlie  States.  I  am  amused  v;hen 
I  hear  the  argument  that  Federal  regulations 
of  Intrastate  waters  Is  mads  necessary  be- 
cause the  States  have  failed  lu  their  rcspou- 
sibilities  to  regulate  them  properly. 

Tills,  of  course,  assumes  that  tiis  decision- 
making priorities  of  Washiugtoa  are  incou- 
troverti'Jle  and  that  the  States  are  acting 
"properly"  only  when  thc-y  abide  by  the.se 
same  priorities.  It  faila  to  recogiilze  that  tl:e 
absence  of  regulation  or  State  actlfity  may 
be  every  bit  as  much  a  conscious  decision  us 
is  the  affirmative  act  of  regulation.  It  Is  also 
worth  noting  that  there  arc  at  least  fifteen 
existing  programs,  all  on  the  Federal  level, 
which  are  dssigned  to  deal,  with  the  woi.^t 
abuses  of  our  nation's  wetlands. 

Legislation  is  desperu'ely  needed  to  elinii- 
nate  the  need  for  citizens  to  liave  to  clear 
with  the  Federal  government  their  decisions 
to  plow  their  own  fleld.s,  divert  strcanij  on 
their  own  lands,  or  fill  irrisatloa  ditches  on 
their  property.  It  Is  desperately  needed  to 
correct  the  anomalous  situation  by  whlcii 
certain  operations,  e.g.  dock  constructio::, 
are  regulated  by  one  law  (applicable  only  Ij 
"navigable  waters"),  wrtille  ether  operatior.:, 
e.g.  dredging  and  filling,  tiic  regxilated  by 
another  law  (applicable  presently  to  "waters 
of  the  United  States") .  despite  the  fact  that 
both  operations  mny  be  Involved  in  many 
re.=:ource  improvement  activities.  State  laws 
and  regulations  mr.y  fre,-i\i;ntly  comp-iund 
the  situation  still  further.  Finally,  legl-la- 
tlon  Is  desperately  needed  in  order  to  save 
our  nation  from  misguided  pollution  control 
programs  that  threaten  to  cost  the  Federal 
government  up  to  $150  million,  rcces.sltating 
as  many  as  7,000  additional  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  casting  private  individuals 
applyUig  for  permits,  ac  much  as  S2  billion, 
la  short.  Initiating  controls  on  the  social 
engineers  in  Washington  v.ho  all  know  best 
how  to  employ  our  country's  natural  re- 
source's. Is  as  good  a  place  ap  any  to  start 
reforming  the  rei^ilatory  structure  of  this 
covntry. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportilnity 
to  testify  before  your  hearings.  I  wLsh  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  you  fcr  holding  these 
very  important  hearings. 

ATT.\C'i'<.rrT>:T 

Alternative    Laws    and    Prcg:;.ai:i    Alrt.idy 
Designed  to  Protect  Wetlands  — 
1 1)  The  WaterBank  Act. 

(2)  The  Rural  Development  Act. 

(3)  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
(■i)    Tha   Marine    Protection    Research   fz 

Sanctuaries  Act. 

(5)  The  Appalachian  Region.'^l  Develop- 
ment Act. 

(6)  Waterrhed  Pi-otectlon  &  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act. 

(7)  Tlte  Land  &  W.iter  Con~ervation  Fund 
Act. 

i8)  The  Federal  Aid  in  Fi;h  Restoration 
Act. 

(Q)  The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act. 

(10)  The  Migratory  Bird  CoUFerv.itlve  Act. 

(11)  The  Fish  &  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

(12)  Forestry  Cooperative  Programs. 

(13)  Great  Plains  Conservation  rrrrram. 

(14)  Soil  and  Water  Program. 

1.15)    The  V/etlands  .Acquisition  Act. 
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KENTUCKY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Friday.  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  can  be  viewed  from  two 
perspectives :  the  courage  of  a  new  nation 
to  break  the  bondage  of  the  past  and  the 
determination  of  each  of  the  13  original 
States  to  support  the  national  cause  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  equality. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky 
entered  the  Union  as  the  15th  State  in 
1792,  some  16  years  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  its  early  settlers 
were  a  conspicuous — and  zealous — ^force 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

An  emminent  Kentucky  historian, 
Frank  Rankin,  delivered  the  following 
remarks  to  a  Bicentennial  symposium  on 
"Kentucky  in  the  Revolution." 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  vivid  account  of  Kentucky — 
the  "Happy  Hunting  Ground"  as  the 
Indians  called  it — and  the  hope  it  em- 
bodied for  the  American  colonists  in 
search  of  a  more  perfect  union. 

The  article  follows : 

Kentdcky  in  the  Revolution 

I  would  like  to  dedicate  this  afternoon's 
reflections  to  the  memory  of  "The  George 
Washington  of  the  West" — General  George 
Rogers  Clarke,  the  conqueror  of  the  north- 
west. This  afternoon,  we  are  here  to  contem- 
plate the  happenings  in  Kentucky  during  the 
American  Rei^ol^on  and  their  relation  to 
the  struggle  tUtft  wns  being  waged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains,  on  the  high 
seas,  and  the  diplomatic  capltols  of  Europe. 
I  say  to  you,  but  for  the  leadership,  the 
imagination  and  daring  of  this  25  year  old 
Clarke,  there  would  be  nc)  observance  here 
today  and  there  might  not  be  any  Bicen- 
tennial to  commemorate.  These  things  we 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on,  In  these  discus- 
sions of  today. 

During  the  past  three  of  four  years,  It  has 
been  most  Interesting  to  note,  in  my  travels 
along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  the  proprietary 
interest  of  those  good  people  as  they  smugly 
regard  the  Bicentennial  as  their  own  "tea 
party"  and  regard  the  happenings  in  their 
own  theatre  as  "the  whole  show."  The  war 
In  their  backyard,  they  pass  Idly  by.  I  believe 
that  the  conversation  and  comments  of  to- 
day's forum  wlU  show  that  the  American 
Revolution,  rightly  began  out  here  in  1763 
when  as  the  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
England  acquired  so  much  territory  that  it 
resulted  in  governmental  problems.  George 
III  issued  his  royal  proclamation,  restraining 
his  "dutiful"  subjects  from  encroaching  upon 
this  newly  acquired  territory  lying  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  Appalachian  watershed. 
This  land,  the  English  Sovereign  benevolently 
wished  to  reserve  for  his  recently  acquired 
Indian  subjects — and  most  importantly  the 
royal  fitr  trade.  Naturally,  the  prospective 
settlers,  eyeing  the  land  of  promise  that  lay 
beyond  the  mountains  were  upset.  By  a  1763 
yardstick,  the  seaboard  was  already  crowded 
and  some  of  the  land  already  worn  out.  The 
colonists  were  by  nature  adventurous  souls, 
or  they  never  would  have  come  to  these 
sltores  in  the  first  place. 

The  Indians  were  already  restless  and  re- 
sentful. All  they  had  to  do,  was  to  view  what 
had  happened  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and 
they  could  know  what  would  soon  happen  to 
that  paradise  of  bunting  lands  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains.  More  deadly  than  the  long 
rifle  was  the  plow  and  the  husbandman.  Ken- 
tucky was  a  partlctUar  "a  special  kind  of  a 
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place" — a  vast  great  hunting  ground-It  was 
a  place  were  the  Indians  did  not  llve-lt  was 
there  they  hunted,  and-the  Cherokees,  Iro- 
quois, and  Shawneed  wanted  It  left  undis- 
turbed. 

All  kinds  of  problems  now  surfaced,  espe- 
cially with  the  temptation  of  land  specula- 
tion rearing  its  ugly  head.  Foremost  In  the 
land  grabbing  schemes  were  the  astute  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Sir  WlUiam  Johnston. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  also  looked 
well  to  the  West  eyeing  the  tempting  world 
behind  the  Appalachian  range.  The  stage  was 
now  set  for  the  trek  over  the  mountains, 
through  the  pass  and  the  other  route  that 
went  down  the  river.  In  1770  George  Wash- 
ington set  the  land  rush  in  motion  on  the 
Big  Sandy:  here  the  first  claim  stake  that 
was  driven  bore  his  initials. 

The  resulting  years  brought  increasing  In- 
dian trouble.  The  venturesome  pioneers 
poured  over  the  mountains  and  down  the 
rivers.  First  the  scouts,  then  the  surveyors 
and  then  the  settler  to  vex  the  already  trou- 
bled Indians.  Thomas  Walker,  Daniel  and 
Squire  Boone,  Christopher  Gist.  The  McAffee 
brothers,  Thomas  Bullitt,  John  Todd,  Ben- 
jamin Logan,  George  Croghan,  James  Har- 
rod,  Simon  Kenton,  John  Pindley  and  the 
celebrated  Long  Hunters  penetrated  the  Wild- 
erness In  these  most  exciting  times.  The  In- 
dians, in  despair  saw  their  hunting  ground 
despoiled,  the  salt  licks  desecrated  and  the 
abundance  of  game  disturbed.  They  raised 
their  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  in 
desperation.  The  land  dripped  with  blood. 
Chief  Dragging-Canoe,  as  he  witnessed  Rich- 
ard Henderson's  land  purchase  in  1775  pro- 
phetlcaly  warned  as  his  words  rang  out — 
"you  have  bought  a  fair  land,  but  there  Is  a 
cloud  hanging  over  It.  You  will  find  its  set- 
tlement dark  and  bloody."  The  smoldering 
ruins  of  burned  cabins  and  mangled  bodies 
bore  mute  evidence  of  the  Indian  answer  to 
the  settling  of  the  land.  The  blood  that  was 
spilled  on  the  snow  covered  streets  of  Boston 
came  much  later  than  that  of  this  blood  let- 
ting the  Indians  loosed  in  their  prelude  to 
the  War  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  In  1775  and 
1776. 

When  General  George  Washington  took 
command  of  the  American  army  on  July  3, 
1775,  the  British  made  their  strategic  move 
to  counter  it,  with  a  made  to  order  war  in 
the  West.  Washington  had  many  sturdy 
frontiersmen  in  the  army  he  had  assembled 
in  Massachusetts.  The  British,  by  unleashing 
a  hord  of  savages  in  the  West,  burning, 
scalping  and  killing,  envisioned  a  reig^n  of 
terror  that  would  strike  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  the  frontier  recruits  when  they  realized 
that  their  families  and  hearthsides  were  the 
target.  Then  there  would  be  wholesale  deser- 
tions and  Washington's  army  would  fold. 
This  war  in  the  West  was  not  to  be  a  gentle- 
man's war. 

Lieutenant  General  -Sir  Henry  Hamilton 
had  already  acquired  the  infamous  designa- 
tion as  the  "hair  buyer"  and  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Detroit  masterminded  the  plot. 
Facing  him  from  Kentucky  was  destlngs 
angel,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  settlers.  Clarke  was  well 
qualified  to  lead.  In  late  1776,  representing 
Kentucklans,  he  made  the  trip  from  Harrods- 
burg,  where  he  was  chosen,  to  the  Virginians 
Assembly  at  Williamsburg  to  enlist  aid.  Here 
he  not  only  secvired  600  pounds  of  powder  on 
his  own  terms,  but  was  instrumental  in 
breaking  up  Richard  Henderson's  land  ma- 
chinations. Clarke's  bold  forthright  state- 
ment, "If  a  country  war  Is  not  worth  protect- 
ing, it  wasn't  worth  claiming,"  was  the 
clinching  argument  that  won  him  the 
powder.  Clarke  had  had  good  support  from 
Governor  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Wythe,  who  were  much  taken 
with  his  fine  soldierly  presence.  But  Clarke 
had  almost  as  much  trouble  getting  the 
powder  out,  as  he  had  in  getting  it — but  it 
finally  did  reach  its  destination,  not  before 
it  was  needed. 
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It  was  at  Harrodsbtirg.  that  Clarke 
"dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions"  of  the 
Conquest  of  the  Northwest.  The  powder  that 
he  brought  back  was  not,  in  Itself,  enough 
to  protect  the  settlements — aggressive  posi- 
tive action  had  to  be  taken  quickly.  Hamil- 
ton, from  his  Detroit  stronghold,  had  begun 
to  enlist  the  Shawnee,  Wyandott  and  other 
tribes  to  scourge  the  settlers,  all  the  way 
from  Fort  Patt  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  were  fleeing 
into  the  stockades  and  heading  for  Cumber- 
land Gap  to  get  out. 

Facing  the  threat  of  Hamilton's  nefarious 
schemes.  Clarke  would  have  to  coimter  with 
a  strike  at  Kaskaskia,  Cahohia  and  Vin- 
cennes  before  Hamilton  and  his  infamous 
legions  could  come  down  to  strike  Kentucky. 
Time  was  the  essence,  for  the  power  strike 
was  Hamilton's. 

This  daring  and  audaclotis  plan  born  in 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  West 
at  Harrodsbiu^,  was  carried  out  of  Kentucky 
over  the  famous  Wilderness  Road.  This  was 
Clarke's  second  trip  to  WUliamsburg  and 
there  the  problem  was  laid  before  Governor 
Patrick  Henry.  As  the  result  in  secret  orders, 
Clarke  was  authorized  to  proceed.  He  was  ad- 
vanced 1200  pounds  of  depreciated  currency, 
was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  was 
authorized  to  raise  seven  companies  of 
militia,  each  to  contain  50  men.  The  open 
letter  he  displayed  was  authorization  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  Kentucky.  The  secret  and  pri- 
vate instructions  were  to  capture  Kaskaskia 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  Northwest  Conquest 
was  born.  How  It  was  effectuated  is  history. 
This  is  the  reason  we  are  here  today  to  talk 
about  this  phase  of  the  Revolution.  If  it  had 
not  succeeded,  the  West  would  have  been 
laid  waste  in  ashes  and  blood.  Without  the 
protection  of  Clarke's  Northwest  Campaign, 
the  thirteen  Colonies'  back  door  would  have 
collapsed  and  the  dream  of  Independence 
would  have  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  forces 
of  destiny  then  rendezvoused  at  the  P^lls  of 
the  Ohio.  Despite  the  disappointments  of  un- 
filled promises,  desertions  and  cowardice,  the 
undaunted  Clarke  went  forward  to  one  of 
the  most  amazing  victories  of  our  infant  Na- 
tion. On  June  25th,  the  Uttle  army,  of  175 
men,  if  that  can  be  called  an  army,  pushed 
off  from  the  7  acre  Corn  Island,  opposite  what 
was  to  become  Louisville.  They  moved  up 
stream  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  get  in 
position,  and  then  went  over  the  rapids.  To 
add  to  the  drama,  this  thrilling  act  was 
staged  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  fell  like  ripe  plums 
into  the  hands  of  Clarke  and  his  magnificent 
followers,  but  It  only  accomplished  by  auda- 
cious daring  and  the  enduring  fortitude  that 
characterized  the  expedition.  Then  Vincennes 
fell  into  their  bands  as  the  result  of  splendid 
frontier  diplomacy. 

Success  had  smiled  broadly  on  this  valiant 
band. 

Hamilton,  from  his  Detroit  fortress,  was 
soon  on  his  way  to  retake  Vincennes  and  put 
down  this  threat  to  the  British  domination 
of  the  West.  It  wasn't  an  easy  journey  for 
Hamilton  in  a  cruel  Mid-West  winter,  but 
the  town's  fickle  French  surrendered  to 
Hamilton  as  easy  as  they  capitulated  to  the 
Americans.  Strangely  with  Vincennes  in  his 
possession,  Hamilton,  suddenly  submitted 
to  procrastination.  If  he  had  then  moved  on 
Clarke  at  Kaskaskia,  he  certainly  would  have 
annihilated  him.  However,  be  dawled  away, 
waiting  for  spring  time,  and  opportunity 
passed  him  by. 

Not  so,  with  the  "Washington  of  the  West," 
who  was  grimly  waiting  at  Kaskaskia.  With 
the  verve  and  daring  that  characterized  this 
brUliant  commander,  he  set  out  to  recapture 
Vincennes — with  the  victory  that  would  put 
the  seal  on  the  Conquest  of  the  Northwest 
for  the  American  Patriots. 

How  that  Uttle  band  surmounted  the  icy 
waters  of  the  cruel  winter  on  that  brilliant 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Okla.,  and  work  on  that  city's  Bicenten- 
nial seal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn written  by  Jim  Haney  of  the  Ok- 
mulgee Coimty  News,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  telling  about  a  seal  designed  by 
Joe  Foster  and  Jo  Newnam  of  the  Ok- 
mulgee Daily  Times.  These  are  competi- 
tive newspapers — but  in  unison  for  our 
Bicentennial  as  the  column  demon- 
strates : 

Publisher's  Corner 

(By  J.  R.  Haney) 

Well  it's  official  now.  The  Okmulgee  Bicen- 
tennial Seal  was  and  is  the  fii-st  city  seal  to 
be  established  for  the  Bicentennial  ta  the 
United  States.  The  seal  was  created  by  Joe 
Foster  and  Jo  Newnam  of  the  Dally  Times. 
The  seal  was  later  proclaimed  by  the  City  of 
Okmulgee  on  June  14,  1975  as  the  Official  City 
of  Okmulgee  Bicentennial  Seal. 

The  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  Official  Bicen- 
tennial City  Seal  was  conceived  and  designed 
in  the  month  of  May,  1975.  The  initial  pur- 
pose of  designing  such  an  emblem  was 
brought  about  by  the  need  of  a  symbol  In 
keeping  with  the  national  celebration  of  200 
years  of  American  Freedom,  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  1776-1976,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time  set  uniquely  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  seal  was  designed  by  Jo  Newnam  and 
Joe  A.  Poster,  both  of  the  Okmulgee  Dally 
Times,  combining  their  thoughts  and  cfforta 
to  produce  an  emblem  that  would  truly  por- 
tray the  city  of  Okmulgee  In  it's  historical 
relationship  to  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion. 

Okmulgee  qualified  as  a  Bicentennial  City 
in  1973.  It  was  May  5.  1974,  when  the  official 
designation  was  made.  The  ceremonial  raising 
of  the  Bicentennial  Flag,  displaying  the 
American  Bicentennial  Emblem,  took  place 
May  8. 1974. 

Okmulgee  was  the  sixth  city  In  Oklahoma 
to  qualify  as  a  Bicentennial  City.  We  were 
presented  the  15th  official  Bicentennial  Flag 
and  was  the  First  City  In  the  United  States 
to  qualify  without  the  aid  of  federal  or  state 
funds.  These  facts  inspired  the  pride  that 
brought  about  the  creation  of  the  Official  Bi- 
centennial Seal  for  the  City  of  Okmulgee. 

The  seal  appropriately  represent.*  the  cltl- 
F.ens  and  historical  heritage  of  Okmulgee. 
In  the  center  stands  the  Creek  Council  House 
as  It  must  have  appeared  in  1878.  In  1867 
Okmulgee  was  selected  as  the  sit©  of  the 
Creek  Capitol  and  a  two  story  log  structure 
Council  Hotise  was  built  to  house  the  govern- 
mental offices  of  the  Creek  Nation.  Around 
the  Council  House,  the  city  of  Okmulgee 
grew.  In  1878,  a  permanent  Council  House, 
made  of  native  stone,  replaced  the  original. 
It  stands  today,  the  only  Creek  Council  Hoxise 
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In  the  nation  and  designated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  as  a  National  Land- 
mark ...  no  other  single  object  could  better 
represent  Okmulgee. 

The  Creek  Nation,  a  proud  people  from 
wiilch  Okmulgee  grew,  is  represented  by  the 
Plow  and  Sheaf  of  Wheat  extracted  from 
their  flag  and  signifying  to  aU  the  world  that 
they  are  agriculturists;  and  not  a  nation  of 
nomadic  wanderers.  History  books  tell  us  that 
the  Creeks,  In  1828-36,  being  agriculturists 
symbolized  their  seal  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
signifying  their  Christian  Influence  of  the 
biblical  story  of  Joseph's  dream  of  "binding 
the  sheaves  in  the  fields '.  .  .  also,  the  Plow 
in  front  of  the  wheat  Is  a  prophecy,  "Behold, 
the  day  comes,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plow- 
man shall  overtake  the  reaper.  .  ."  TTie  im- 
portance of  the  Creek  Nation  in  Oklahoma 
history  Is  signified  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Seal  In  the  lower  right  hand  ray  of  the  five 
pointed  star.  The  sheaf  of  wheat  and  plow  of 
the  Creek  Nation  can  be  seen. 

Caressed  in  the  fiag  of  the  United  States, 
this  seal  represents  Okmulgee's  citizenry  in 
it's  entirety,  past  and  present,  as  a  vital  part 
of  this  great  nation  .  .  .  and  always  looking 
to  an  unlimited  future. 

On  the  26th  day  of  June,  1975,  Governor 
David  L.  Boren  signed  the  proclamation  de- 
claring this  emblem  to  be  the  official 
Bicentennial  Seal  of  the  City  of  Okmulgee. 

July  19,  1975.  Claude  A.  Cox,  Principal 
Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  (the  first  elected 
Chief  since  Oklahoma  statehood)  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  official  Bicen- 
tennial Seal  of  the  City  of  Okmulgee  also  as 
the  official  Bicentennial  Seal  of  the  Creek 
Nation.  In  reference  to  the  Bicentennial  seal 
Including  the  Plow  and  Sheaf  of  Wheat  ex- 
tracted from  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion and  the  Creek  Council  House  as  It's 
centerpiece.  Chief  Cox  proclaimed,  "The 
Creek  Nation  Heritage  dates  back  to  the  early 
1700'8  In  Georgia  and  their  removal  to  Okla- 
homa In  the  1800's  ("Trail  of  Tears").  This 
heritage  compliments  the  total  history  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  United  States." 


911— HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
adding  several  more  States  to  the  list 
of  those  having  the  "911"  as  the  single 
emergency  nimiber  in  some  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  additions  follow: 


D«lt 


in  service 


SciMduled 


Octohet  1974.... 
October  1970.... 
February  1972.. 
November  1974. 


July  1975.. 


Population 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


42.0 
35.0 
37.0 
55.0 
8.0 


December  1973. 

May  1972 

January  1970... 
October  1974.... 


September  1971. 


September  1972. 

May  1971 

March  1970 


June  1975. 


45.0 
4.1 
4.0 

25.0 

eo.o 

5.0 

6.0 

50.0 

10.0 


Date 


Systems  location 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Population 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE 
COkiPANIES 
Viiginra: 

Mana-A.is _ 1968 

Nokesville 1968 

Triangle 1968 

Quantico 1968 

Dale  City 1968 

Woodbridge 1968 

Independence  HiH 1968 

Occoquin 1968 

New  Market August  1972. 

Mount  Jackson .do. 

'« ..do 


150.0 


Basye 

Edinburg do.. 

Woodstock do.. 

Toms  Biook ...do.. 

Straiburg do.. 


2.8 
3.3 
1.3 
3.8 
6.3 
1.9 
S.1 
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MULTIPLE  USE  OP  OUR  PUBLIC  FOR  - 
ESTS— THE  20-YEAR  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIV£S 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  brought  up  the  point,  be- 
fore this  distinguished  body,  that  in  the 
last  20  years  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  enforcing  gxiidelines  of  multiple 
use  in  our  national  forests.  I  inserted  a 
statement  made  in  1960  by  Mr.  McArdle, 
then  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  which 
underscored  the  similarities  between  our 
debate  today  and  the  one  back  in  1960. 

To  further  emphasize  my  point,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  Clialrman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
in  October  of  1975  before  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  His  remarks  care- 
fully outline  the  pressm'es  by  the  forest 
industry  to  move  away  from  the  policy  of 
multiple-use  management  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  and  the  many  reasons  why 
we  must  act  now  to  insure  the  future 
protection  of  the  beautiful,  ecological  di- 
versity of  our  public  forests. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Management  or  Gamble 

the  nceo  for  catttion  on  public  forests 

It  is  routine  courtesy  for  every  speaker  to 
express  his  pleasure  at  being  Invited  to  ad- 
iJress  an  audience.  Your  invitation,  however, 
brought  me  more  than  routine  pleasure.  In- 
asmuch as  this  year  Is  such  an  Important  one 
In  the  history  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation. Yours  Is,  I  helleve,  the  oldest  Na- 
tional conservation  organization  In  tlie 
United  States — a  forerunner,  in  a  sense,  to 
the  public  concerns  that  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  CovmcU  on  Environment«l  Quality. 
Hence,  I  am  honored  at  being  permitted  to 
share  this  100th  birthday  celebration  with 
yon. 

"Way  back  In  450  B.C.,  Artaxerxes  I,  King  of 
Persia,  tried  to  restrict  cutting  of  the  legen- 
dary cedars  of  Lebanon.  My  modest  resettrch 
does  not  Indicate  whether  Artaxerxes  suc- 
ceeded In  this  endeavor,  but  at  leaut  it  proves 
that  governmental  regulation  of  the  forefct 
industry  has  a  long  history. 

It  has  al.so,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  a 
somewliat  violent  one.  In  1772,  the  residents 
of  Weare,  New  Hampshire,  rioted  when  an 
officer  of  the  King  attempted  to  confiscate 
270  pins  logs  reserved  to  provide  masts  for 
Ills  Majesty's  ships;  on  that  occasion,  two 
armed  regiments  had  to  be  dispatched  to  en- 
force the  law.  By  1853,  we  had  managed  to 
change  our  government — but  not  our  Inteuoe 
feelings  about  forests.  In  that  year,  an  ofllclal 
from  the  Land  OfHce  in  Washington  barely 
escaped  lynching  when  he  tried  to  repossess 
some  timber  that  had  been  cut  from  govern- 
ment-owned land  around  Manistee,  Michi- 
gan. The  government's  answer,  again,  was 
force:  armed  sailors  from  the  USS  Michigan 
had  to  be  landed  to  restore  order.  And  earlier 
this  year,  fc^owlng  a  state  court  ruling  that 
restricted  the  cutting  of  redwood  trees.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  of  California  was  decapitated  in 
pfTigy. 

Decapitation  in  efKgy  is,  to  be  sure,  a  T-ast 
improvement  over  an  actual  lynching.  Never- 
theless, as  a  government  official  preparing  to 
u'.lk  about  a  resource  that  has  stimiUated  so 
invch  controversy  in  the  past,  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  certain  tingling  sensation  around 
my  neck — particularly  when  It  Is  clear  that 
v.e  are  building  to  more  confrontation  aboMt 
timber  in  the  near  future. 
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Between  1942  and  1972,  the  U.S.  dem.'ind 
for  wood  and  wood  products  Increased  by  65 
percent.  According  lo  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
that  demand  will  double  again  try  the  year 
2000.  At  present,  annual  growth  of  timber  in 
the  U.S.  exceeds  cutting — but  tJiat  surplus 
condition  won't  last  long.  Witl  in  two  dec- 
ades or  .so,  projected  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts wiU  outrun  annual  harvest,  both  on 
privately  owned  thnber  laud  and  on  the  pub- 
licly owiied  lands  ma^^ed  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

That  day  of  reckoning  is  being  lutstened  by 
the  rapid  cutting  of  old-growth  timber  on 
privately  owned  lands  tu  the  West.  This 
makes  short-term  economic  sense  from  a  cor- 
porate standpoint,  no  doubt;  stockholders  in 
a  private  lumber  corporation  might  support 
this  rapid  cutting. 

But  as  a  stockholder  in  a  public  lumber 
trust — the  S2  million  acres  of  our  National 
Forests — the  rapid  harvest  of  old-growth  trees 
on  private  lands  gives  me  considerable  anx- 
iety. Inevitably,  Industry  will  reach  the 
point  when  their  old-growth  stands  have 
been  completely  cut,  and  the  new  stands  ^ave 
yet  to  achieve  maturity.  Lumber  productivity 
will  fall  off  sharply,  there  will  be  a  moontlng 
gap  between  supply  and  demand,  and  indus- 
try wlU  have  to  come  after  our  lands — the 
forests  that  you  and  I  and  213  million  other 
American  own  In  Joint  partnership.  Heavy 
pressure  will  be  placed  on  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  Increase  the  allowable  cut 
on  Forest  Service  lands. 

Indeed,  there  are  already  signs  of  this 
noountlng  pressure.  As  you  know,  the  Panel 
on  Timber  and  the  Environment  recom- 
mended. In  Its  1973  report  to  the  President, 
that  average  cutting  on  four  western  forests 
be  boosted  39  percent.  Industry  sources  also 
lirge — as  reflected  In  the  "Green  Paper"  ad- 
vertisements currently  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Forest  Institute — that  productivity 
on  Federal  lands  be  Increased  through  inten- 
sive, high-yield  forestry. 

On  their  face,  these  proposals  seem  qiilte 
plausible.  The  Forest  Service  admits  that  the 
land  under  Its  management  produces  50  per- 
cent less  wood  fiber  per  acre  than  Industry- 
owned  lands.  Timber  is  a  commercially  valu- 
able iLatural  resource,  and  in  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic slump.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  boost 
productivity  in  every  way  we  can.  It's  rela- 
tively easy  to  place  a  monetary  value  on  wood 
and  wood  products,  to  total  eoaployment  fig- 
ures for  the  Industry,  and  to  point  out,  iu 
short,  the  enormous  economic  value  that  for- 
estry contributes  to  the  nation.  On  the  other 
haxid.  It's  extremely  difficult  to  place  a  dollar- 
figure  on  such  other  forest  values  as  recrea- 
tion, protection  of  wildlife  liabltat,  and 
aesthetics. 

Thus,  the  private  timber  Uidiistry  will  have 
.several  powerful  arguments  to  present  to 
CcHigress,  the  Adnilulstratiou,  and  the  public 
when  It  urges  an  increase  iu  allowable  cut. 
Those  who  support  the  conservative  harvest 
policies  now  followed  by  the  Forest  Seivice 
WiU  undoubtedly  be  criticized  as  Utopian 
vii>ionarles;  Increasing  productivity  and  har- 
vest on  the  Forest  lands,  by  contrast,  will  be 
seen  as  the  hard-headed,  no-uonsense,  prac- 
tical t^lng  to  do. 

My  remarks  today  wUl  tend  toward  the 
Utopian,  visionary  point  of  view.  What  I  want 
to  argue,  however,  Is  that  a  conservative  at- 
titude toward  our  use  of  the  public  forests  Is 
the  hard-headed,  no-nonsen.se,  practical 
course  to  take. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  t^at  there  are 
exceUent  reasons  for  the  comparatively  low 
productivity  of  Forest  Senice  lands.  The  In- 
dustry owns  more  productive  lands,  their 
stands  are  younger  and  more  vigorous,  and 
the  Intensive  forestry  practices  used  by  In- 
dustry produce  wood  faster.  These  practices 
Include  growing  stands  of  trees  all  of  the 
same  age;  artificial  planting — generally  of 
one  species,  thus  establishing  a  monocultiu-e; 
control  of  competing  vegetation  by  fire, 
chemical,  and  other  means;   use  cf  cheml- 
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c:\ls  Kuch  as  pesticides  and  fertilizers;  the 
breeding  of  new  genetic  strains  of  "super" 
trees:  and  proper  thinning  as  the  stand  ma- 
tures. 

The  Forest  Ser^-ice  also  employs  these  prac- 
tices, but  generally  to  a  lesser  extent.  The 
principal  reason  Is  that  timber  production 
is  only  one  of  the  uses  mandated  fca-  the  pub- 
Uh  forests  by  la'.v.  In  1970,  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  tried  to  alter  their 
concept  of  "multiple-use"  by  recommend- 
ing that  some  public  lands  should  be  "classi- 
fied for  timber  production  as  the  dominant  ' 
use."  EnvironmtntallsTs  protested  this  rec- 
ommendation, and  the  Fores  c  Service  ha.^ 
never  adopted  it. 

Yet  the  conserx'atlve,  multiple-use  pollcits 
of  the  Forest  Service  could  be  changed  by 
law.  It  wo\ild  be  well,  ihereXore,  to  consider 
the  possible  Impact  that  a  switch  to  Inten- 
sive, high-yield  maiia^ement  might  have  on 
our  public  forests. 

Tou  know  what  the  common  objections 
to  high-yield  forestry  are.  First  among  th&m 
Is  its  tendency  to  favor  monoculture:  to  pro- 
mote extensive  stands  of  single  species  of 
trees,  of  the  saixus  age.  A  basic  principle  o: 
ecology  Is  that  divsrse  ecosystems  are  much 
more  resistant  to  attack  than  ecosystems  in 
which  genetic  variety  has  been  cut  to  a  mh.- 
Imum  Sometimes  nature  itself  develops 
nearly  pure  stands  of  siiigle  tree  species  with- 
out man's  Intervention — especially  after  fi^es; 
no  matter  how  the  monoculture  is  created, 
however.  Its  susceptibility  to  disaster  i3 
heightened. 

Modem  agriculture  depends  on  monocul- 
ture: our  farmers  grow  fields  of  wheat  or  of 
com  or  of  sugar-beets,  rather  than  simply 
tolerating  whatever  smorgasbord  of  crops  na- 
ture sees  fit  to  provide.  But  farmera  learned 
that  some  hybrid  strains,  bred  to  provide  man 
with  the  'greatest  amount  of  food,  have 
gained  that  productivity  at  the  expense  of 
some  self-protection.  Iu  1970,  15  percent  of 
the  corn  crop  was  lost  when  a  high -yielding 
variety  widely  adopted  in  the  southern  states, 
proved  unustially  .susceptible  to  leaf  bll2:ht. 
The  hlgji-yleldlng  varieties  of  Green  Revolu- 
tion wheat,  remarkable  as  they  are,  have  a 
high  potential  for  widespread  loss,  owing  to 
their  genetic  uniformity. 

Silviculture,  I  realize.  Is  not  strictly  anal- 
ogous to  the  annual  cxilture  that  character- 
izes most  food-farming,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  push  a  false  parallel.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make,  rather,  is  this:  an  agriculture  as  varied 
and  productive  as  that  of  the  United  States 
can  weather  a  single  year's  crop  failure. 
Agronomists  can  diagnose  the  difficulty  fast, 
and — usually — supply  a  quick  remedy.  And 
consumers  can  eat  cheap  potatoes  for  a  sea- 
son Instead  of  high-priced  bread.  But  If  for- 
esters make  a  mistake  with  their  crop,  even 
the  swiftest  diagnosis  may  not  repair  the 
damage.  If  blight  or  a  pest  or  a  defect  ^ows 
up  when  a  stand  of  trees  Is  20  j^ars  old,  we 
will  be  paving  for  that  error  for  20  years. 

There  are  some  suggestions  that  high-yield 
forestry  Is  flirting  with  that  kind  of  long- 
term,  hard-to-reverse,  error.  Maximizing 
growth  of  the  Douglas  fir  In  a  single  forest, 
for  example,  requires  suppression  of  the 
alder.  Yet  the  alder  fixes  nitrogen,  creating 
fertllzer  with  the  aid  of  the  sun,  and  passes 
it  through  the  soil  to  the  Douglas  fir,  \rtilch 
cannot  nourish  Itself  In  this  fashion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  alder — It  Is  widely  believed — sup- 
presses root-rot,  to  which  the  Douglas  fir  H 
particularly  susceptible  when  It  Is  20  or  25 
years  old.  Indications  are,  In  sum,  that  the 
alder  and  the  Douglas  fir  are  not  entire;;/ 
competitors,  but  partners. 

Intensive,  high-yield  forestry  need  not.  I 
realize,  eliminate  all  other  uses  of  forests. 
Progressive  timber  companies  manage  their 
own  lands  for  multiple  use.  proving  that 
high  timber  productivity  is  not  necessarily 
Incompatible  with  protection  of  watersheds 
and  vrtldllfe  habitat,  grazing,  and  recres- 
tional  use.  Nevertheless,  multiple-use  of  an/ 
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and  so,  for  a  while,  our  waters  were  frothing 
at  the  mouth  with  an  indigestible  threat  to 
our  health. 

Each  of  these  examples  reminds  humans 
that  our  earth  has  its  own  response  to  our 
ingenuities,  and  that  the  best-laid  plans  of 
our  experts  have  oft  gone  astray.  I  think  the 
work  that  has  been  done  In  the  development 
of  high-yield  forestry  Is  admirable — but  I 
also  believe  that  we  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
ciently extensive  experience  with  it  to  ade- 
quately appraise  all  the  risks  It  entails. 
Prudent  risk  is  the  name  of  the  game  In 
free  enterprise,  and  Industry  Is  entitled  to 
take  those  risks  on  Its  own  lands.  But  the 
public  lands  are  a  public  trust,  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  gamble  them  on  a  promising 
but  unproven  technology. 

Does  that  mean  nothing  should  he  done 
to  ease  the  projected  shortage  of  wood? 

No.  I  think  several  steps  can  be  taken.  The 
Forest  Service  Itself  recognizes  that  It  can 
improve  timber-management  on  its  own 
lands,  without  going  to  monocultures  or 
adopting  timber  production  as  the  dominant 
use.  In  response  to  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  the  Forest  Service  has  ptibllshed  a  draft 
of  alternate  plans  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  out  to  the  year 
2020;  this  program  should  provide  the  best 
basis  we  have  ever  had  for  sound,  public 
forest  management.  In  addition,  the  Forest 
Service  has  begun  testing  a  more  liberal 
ctittlng  policy  on  the  Qlfford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Washington  State.  The 
crucial  element  in  this  decision  was  a  long- 
term  commitment  of  funds  necessary  to 
guarantee  an  accelerated  program  of  repro- 
duction and  intensive  timber  culttire.  If  this 
test  proves  successful,  other  national  forests 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  likely  to  follow 
suit. 

Better  resotirce-tise  is  another  possibility, 
and  the  Forest  Service  Is  working  on  that. 
For  example.  Its  research  arm — In  coopera- 
tion with  HUD  and  the  American  Plywood 
Association — has  developed  a  new  construc- 
tion material  made  of  the  ground-up  par- 
ticles from  the  Inner  part  of  a  log;  thte 
process  has  the  potential  of  doubling  the 
usable  wood  products  derived  from  a  tree. 
Another  Forest  Service  project,  the  Sawmill 
Improvement  Program,  has  docvunented  In- 
creases in  production  of  11  percent  through 
Improved  .sawing  and  milling  techniques. 

Finally,  we  should  find  out  about  those 
legendary  four  million  citizens  whose  wood- 
lots  compose  59  percent  of  our  forested  land 
but  account  for  only  30  percent  of  the  wood 
fiber.  How  many  of  their  lots  are  large  enough 
to  merit  commercial  management?  How 
many  of  those  owners  are  interested  in  com- 
mercial production?  We  simply  do  not  know 
enough  about  these  four  million  to  make 
sensible,  proposals  regarding  timber  produc- 
tion on  their  land — but  that  land  is  un- 
doubtedly the  sleeping  giant  of  the  timber 
indvistry.  One  private  firm,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  has  initiated  a  program  to  help  In- 
terested private  owners  make  their  holdings 
more  productive.  In  return  for  its  help,  the 
company  obtains  the  light  to  buy  the  timber 
at  competitive  prices. 

Hence  there  are  many  ways  of  Increasing 
timber  production  without  increasing  the 
allowable  cut  on  public  lands,  or  risking 
them  on  a  high-yield  management  that  con- 
centrates on  only  one  forest  resource.  We 
should  not  allow  a  projected  wood  shortage 
to  panic  us  into  reversing  conservative  poli- 
cies on  the  forests  that  belong  to  all  of  us. 

The  Centennial  of  the  American  Forestry 
Asiioclatlon  is  in  itself  a  reminder  of  the 
long  public  interest  In  forests,  and  an  oc- 
casion for  remembering  how  difficult  it  was 
for  us  to  rescue  some  part  of  oiu'  national 
forest  Inheritance  in  the  days  when  industry 
had   no  interest   in   replanting  the  lands  It 
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luid  cleared.  But  your  centennial  Is  also  an 
opportunity  to  look  forward.  A  centtuy  from 
now,  your  successors  will  look  back  and 
render  a  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the 
Htewardsiiip  your  policies  reflect. 

You  look  back  with  pride  at  the  work  of 
your  own  predecessors,  who  did  so  much  to 
protect  our  forests  in  days  when  even  the 
Government  was  wasteful  with  them.  I  hope, 
in  the  coining  conflict  over  supply  and  de- 
mand, yoti  will  continue  to  support  a  policy 
of  long-term  conservation,  and  reject  the 
counsels  of  short-term  convenience.  We  can 
and  should  learn  to  manage  our  public  lands 
for  greater  productivity — but  we  should  not 
squander  them,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
gamble  them,  lor  tliey  are  a  trust  we  owe  to 
the  future. 


DAY   OF   HOLOCAUST— DAY  OF   IN- 
FAMY—DAY  OF   AGONY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wars 
are  over,  the  battles  done.  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam  are  now  histoi-y.  The 
world  witnessed  an  abnormal  amount  of 
suffering  and  death  in  those  war  years. 
While  those  conflicts  have  now  taken 
their  place  in  the  recorded  chronicle  of 
mankind,  we  can  never,  and  must  never, 
forget  the  barbarism  of  Nazism  in  World 
War  n.  It  is  important  for  the  world  to 
recall  that  one  man's  hostility  can  engulf 
an  entii'e  nation — an  entire  continent— 
that  one  man's  bigotry  can  generate  a 
tide  of  hatred  that  spelled  death  for  mil- 
lions of  people. 

April  27  marked  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  Holocaust,  it  commemorates  the  last 
day  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  in 
1943,  the  day  which  marked  the  end  for 
the  35,000  heroic  Jews  who  were  hemmed 
in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  and  who  were 
fighting  an  impossible  war  against  the 
vast  multitude  of  the  Nazi  Ai'my. 

April  27,  Holocaust  Day,  is  the  day  set 
aside  by  freedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world  to  commemorate  the  sense- 
less slaughter  and  extermination  of  the  6 
million  Jews  who  were  the  victims  of  in- 
sanity, hate,  and  militarism.  It  is  a  time 
for  remembering  that  it  happened  while 
millions  watched  in  silence.  It  is  a  time 
to  remember  that  it  could  readily  happen 
again. 

As  we  reflect  and  question  why  it  i-s 
distressing  to  recognize  that  many  na- 
tions have  not  come  very  far  from  that 
somber  past. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  infamous  vote 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  United  Nations 
in  which  the  concept  of  Zionism  was  la- 
beled, by  a  majority  of  the  member  na- 
tions, as  being  synonymous  with  racism. 
Such  distorted  reasoning  emanating  from 
a  reputable  international  parliamentary 
body,  gives  ample  reason  for  believing 
that  a  Holocaust  could  very  readily  hap- 
pen again. 

As  former  U.N.  Ambassador  Daniel 
Moynihan  said,  in  debating  the  Zionism 
resolution : 

The  abomination  of  anti-Semitism  has 
been  given  the  appearance  of  International 
sanction  The  General  Assembly  today  grants  j 
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symbolic  amnesty,  and  more,  to  the  mur- 
derers of  the  six  minion  European  Jews. 

Heni-y  Owen  in  the  Tuesday,  April  27 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  stated: 

April  27,  which  was  the  last  day  of  th© 
Warsaw  uprising,  la  set  aside,  in  varying  de- 
g.'ee  In  different  countries,  to  commemorate 
six  million  men.  women  and  chUdren  who 
died  In  the  Holocaust.  Survivors  tell  us  that 
these  victims'  wish  was,  above  ail,  to  bo 
remembered.  We  should  remember  them,  not 
only  in  love  and  pity,  but  also  in  thinking  on 
the  moral  meaning  of  these  events. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Nazis, 
althougli  the  major  share  of  blame  can 
be  lodged  against  that  party: 

It  (the  Holocaust)  was  mainly  the  Nazis' 
fault,  but  we  raiaa  the  central  point  if  we 
think  of  it  83  being  solely  their  responsi- 
bility. The  Holocaust  has  more  to  tell  us 
than  that. ...  It  waa  the  work  not  only  of  the 
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instigators,  btit  of  an  entl^f  generation 
which,  when  faced  with  evil,  for  the  most 
part  did  nothing.  .  .  . 

The  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  have 
set  forth  an  important  message — a  mes- 
sage that  emanates  from  the  blood  and 
tears  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto: 

As  this  great  American  nation  approaches 
its  200th  anniversary,  we,  the  survlTon  of 
the  Holocaust,  sense  that  history  can  repeat 
itseU  If  the  people  do  not  remain  ever  vigilant 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  hiunan  dignity, 
wherever  it  stands  endangered. 

We  therefore  reaflirm  our  commitment  to 
this  nation's  founding  principles  of  "Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  and 
ask  all  humanity  to  follow  these  principles 
so  that  the  tragedies  we  have  witnessed 
might  never  happen  again. 

I  am  proud  that  our  great  Nation  is 
not  one  of  these  silent  observers,  but  has 
ctHisistently  fought  bigotry  in  the  past 
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and  is  fighting  it  now  in  responding  to 
this  latest  attack  in  the  United  Nations 
on  Israel  and  on  World  Jewry.  While 
some  members  of  the  world  community 
liave  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
Holocaust — .«?ome,  tliank  God.  will  ne\er 
forget. 


911— HOT  LINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INCIAKA 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
adding  several  more  States  to  the  list 
of  those  ha\ing  the  "911-  as  the  singla 
emergency  number  in  some  of  their  com- 
munities: 
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llAItLETA  SCHOOL  OFFERS 
INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  work  of  Jolin  and  Ja- 
raelle  Patterson,  founders  of  the  Patter- 
son School  for  Heritage  and  Learning. 

The  Patterson  School,  which  opened 
March  12,  is  located  in  the  Sugar  Hill 
area  of  Harlem  and  is  designed  to  orient 
black  youngsters  to  their  cultural  herit- 
age. In  addition  to  providing  black,  stu- 
dents with  an  excellent  opportimity  to 
learn  more  about  Black  history,  the 
school  also  trains  the  students  in  tradi- 
tional educational  areas. 

Tlie  Patterson  School  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  month.s  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  out- 


standing citizens  in  the  Harlem  commu- 
nity. It  is  clearly  an  innovative  educa- 
tional alternative  and  will  hopefully  soon 
become  an  established  learning  institu- 
tion. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
v.ould  like  to  include  in  tlie  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  tn  the  April  17 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  fully 
explains  the  importance  of  the  school 
and  details  the  Patterson's  worthy  con- 
tributiwis  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 
ArTEit-ScHOOL  School  for  Black  YoTire- 
STERS  IN  Search  of  Heritage 

(By  Charlayne  Hunter) 
"111  many  ways,  It's  hard  raising  a  black 
kid  in  New  York  City,"  said  MlUIe  Thunder 
ill  explaining  why  she  had  enrolled  her  6- 
year-old  daughter  In  the  Patterson  School 
for  Heritage  and  Learning,  which  opened 
March  11.  "They're  tisually  always  tokens 
.ind  that  can  be  devastating." 

Fred  J.  Benjamin,  radiologist  whose  7-year- 
old  son,  Freddie,  is  also  there,  agreed. 

"In  private   schools."   he   said,   there   are 
usually  only  about  two  or  three  blacks.  And 


once  a  kid  becomes  aware  that  he's  black,  lie 
gets  ccHifused  because  his  backgrouiid  is 
pretty  nauch  left  out  In  thoee  situations." 

NcBUed  In  a  quiet  corner  of  Harlem's  Sugi>r 
HiU,  the  Patterson  School  at  144th  Street 
and  Convent  Avenue  is  aii  aiier -school  school 
tb«t  is  teaching  their  heritage  to  blaclc 
youn^ster.^,  from  kindergarten  through  l^th 
grade. 

In  tlie  process,  it  also  se?k6  to  strengtiicu 
their  skills  In  such  asess  as  mathematics. 
l^>nguage  arts  and  reading. 

For  several  years,  John  and  Jamelle  Patter- 
son, parents  of  two  black  schoolage  chlldrea 
and  founders  of  the  school,  had  not  only 
heard  of  difficulties  iu  schooling  from  their 
predominantly  middle -class  black  friends,  but 
had  lived  them,  as  well. 

The  Pattersons,  who  had  tried  both  private 
and  public  schools  for  their  children,  had 
both  ha^  been  extremely  active  in  ediic.a- 
tional  circles  in  the  city. 

a  staetung  discovert 

It  was  while  si;r\iggllng  vrtth  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  in  their  own  home,  that  thev 
decided  th»t  soraethlug  should  be  done  for 
black  youngsters  in  general. 

As  a  result  of  informal  dlscu'^.slons  with 
teschers  and  others  In  both  public  and  prl- 
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of  the  flrst  to  emerge  as  land,  and  that  human 
life,  and  the  first  civilization,  began  there. 

"It's  not  about  being  militant  or  separat- 
ist," Mrs.  Patterson  said  in  explaining  the 
school's  motivation.  "It's  about  why  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  along  In  this  pluralistic 
society.  Only  the  dominant  group's  culture 
has  been  emphasized.  The  more  you  know 
about  your  culture  and  heritage,  the  more 
productive  you  are  and  the  more  confidence 
you  have  in  dealing  with  others. 

"Normally,  our  kids  are  taught  that  their 
heritage  is  In  slavery.  In  chains,"  she  went 
on,  "Instead  of  In  the  context  of  the  con- 
tinutun  of  history  In  which  they  are  direct 
descendants  of  thousands  of  years  of  Kings 
and  queens. 

"Every  group  has  been  enslaved,  bur  they 
never  allude  to  that  part  of  their  history.  The 
Eiuropeans,  instead,  dressed  it  up  and  called 
it  serfdom  and  kept  on  going." 

Mrs.  Patterson  said  tliat  the  new  school, 
which  was  established  with  the  help  of  grants 
from  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Bankers 
Trust  and  Chemical  Bank,  expected  to  be 
self-supporting.  The  minimum  tuition  is  .$30 
a  month  for  one  two-hour  session  a  week, 
and  the  maximum  is  $80  a  month  for  15 
hours.  There  are  adjustments  In  tuition  for 
income  levels,  and  limited  scholarsiiips  avail- 
able for  low-Income  students. 

Situated  on  the  fifth  floor  of  an  educa- 
tional building  recently  ptuchased  by  the 
Convent  Avenue  Baptist  church,  the  school 
can  accommodate  about  200  students. 

Bryan  Derek  Haley,  a  12-year-old  junlor- 
liigh-school  student,  said  he  was  attending 
the  Patterson  School  because  he  likes  math 
a  lot  and  because  "the  teachers  are  not  al- 
ways screaming  and  cussing  at  you." 

PKOMINENT  FIGURES 

Sitting  in  a  room  sun-ounded  by  portraits 
of  such  prominent  black  figures  as  Laugston 
Hughes  and  John  Henry,  Bryan  said  that  be 
had  also  learned  a  lot  about  such  people. 

"I  knew  it,"  he  explained.  "But  I  didn't 
know  there  was  such  a  lot  of  them.  I  Just 
ktiew  Frederick  Douglass  and  Shirley  Bassey." 
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ON  THE  PLAYING  FIELDS  OF 
BUDAPEST 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  IHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  anyone  who  doubts  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment should  read  the  article  I  am  about 
to  place  here  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  concerns  the  number  of  hours 
tliat  sclioolcliildren  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  Eastern  European  satellites  de- 
vote to  military  training.  This  train- 
ing brings  their  young  men  into  the 
army  already  partially  trained,  and  we 
have  to  remember  that  all  these  nations 
have  compulsory  mihtai-y  service  for  all 
young  men  with  some  small  exceptions. 
Many  of  these  courses  are  taught  by 
military  officers  from  nearby  units  with 
real  weapons.  These  are  not  just  drill 
teams  for  their  soccer  games.  I  commend 
this  article  by  Mr.  Izbicki  that  ai^pears 
in  tlie  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  March 
29,  1976,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

On  TiiK  Pr.AYiNG  Fields  of  BrDAPEST 
(By  John  Izbicki) 

Wiiat  would  be  your  reaction  if  your  13- 
year-old  son  or  daughter  came  home  from 
school  nnd  annotniced  that  he  or  she  had 


been  shown  how  to  load  and  fire  a  light 
machine  gun?  What  would  you  say  If  you 
knew  that  Sandhurst  ofiBcers  were  teach- 
ing yotu-  children,  In  the  normal  course  of  a 
school  day,  about  psychological  and  chemical 
warfare,  how  to  use  rocket-powered  artillery 
weapons,  and  that,  for  good  measure,  they 
threw  in  a  lecture  or  two  on  thermonuclear 
devices? 

A  horrifying  thought?  Not  to  parents  In 
Hungary,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Russia.  There, 
such  le.s.sons  are  a  compulsory  part  of  tlie 
curriculum.  Parents  are  powerless  to  stop 
them — afraid  to  protest. 

My  evidence  is  a  remarkable  book  I  have 
ncquired  called  "On  National  Defense  for 
Educators."  It  is  a  289-page  teachers'  manual 
on  the  military  training  of  schoolchildren, 
written  in  Hungarian  and  published  In  Bu- 
dapest last  year  by  Zrlnyl  Military  Publish- 
ers, part  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  De- 
fence. Itfi  authors  are  Dr.  Laszld  Bodo,  deputy 
director  of  the  National  Paedalogical  Insti- 
tute of  Hungary,  and  three  army  colonels. 
Dr.  Jo.sef  Kovttcs.  Dr.  Lajos  M6ricz  and  Dr. 
Jo.sef  Cscpe  i  their  doctorates  are  In  Mllitury 
Sciences ) . 

Col.  KovacB  Is  among  the  contrlbutoi-s  to 
the  official  (and  cld.sslfied)  "Handbook  for 
Officers"  ipublislied  by  Zrlnyl,  Budapest, 
1972)  which  was  edited  by  Col.  Moricz,  while 
Col.  Csepe  contributed  to  "Studies  In  Mi!l- 
tai-y  Education'   (Zrinyi,  1973). 

I  have  had  the  book  examined  by  inde- 
pendent and  authoritative  source  and  I  am 
satisfied  tliat  it  is  both  genuine  and  accu- 
rate. 

According  to  this  manual,  all  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girlF,  from  the  seventh  grade  of 
Hungarian  general  schools,  must  undergo 
courses  in  military  training.  This  means  that 
children  of  12  or  13  are  compelled  to  learn 
about  "the  defense  of  the  fatherland:  the 
.service  brandies  of  the  Hungarian  People's 
Army  and  its  special  units;  Civil  Defence 
Knowledge,  its  tasks  and  purf>oses;  Target 
Shooting,  theory  and  practice,  body  posi- 
tions, aiming,  pulling  the  trigger — air  and 
small-bore  rifie." 

In  the  next  grade  they  are  taught  about 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  cotui- 
trles,  and  particular  referonce  to  technical 
appliances  in  Civil  Defence;  shooting  and 
how  to  correct  errors  in  aiming. 

Both  year  groups  have  "Inter-squad  coin- 
petitions"  and  obstacle  course  races. 

Secondary  schools  (age  14-17)  are  given 
more  advanced  courses  and  80  hours  are 
devoted  over  the  four-year  period  to  Items 
ranging  from  the  "pursuit  of  imperialism 
and  European  Security"  and  "what  the 
Army  expects  from  recruits"  to  "thermo- 
nuclear, chemical,  and  biological  combat 
material"  and  the  "tricks  and  knacks"  of 
firing  submachine  gtms. 

There  are  4,736  general  schools  in  Hungary 
which  in  1974-75  had  1,039,600  pupils,  and 
528  secoud.nry  schools  with  102,079  pupils  at 
secondary  grammar  level,  and  107,570  at  vo- 
cational level.  Of  the  pupils,  58.6  percent  are 
girls. 

The  manual  gives  details  of  secondary 
school  courses  in  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries: 

Russia  allocates  140  hotu^  over  the  four 
forms  of  secondary  school  with  two  hours  a 
week  devoted  to  "National  Defense."  Lessons 
Include  driving  aimy  vehicles  and  radar 
operations. 

Poland  (164  hours  at  two  hours  w-eekly) 
has  special  cotirses  on  psychological  warfare 
and  subversion. 

Rumania  (140  hoiu-s)  gives  cotirses  in  na- 
tional defence  and  military  communication. 

East  Germany  (no  hours  specified)  goes 
in  for  something  called  "military  athletics." 

Bulgaria  (99  hours) — no  further  details 
^iiven. 

Czechoslov.iUia  (99  hours)  is  among  the 
nio't  interest i.ig  lu  view  of  the  1968  upris- 
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Ing  and  Soviet  Invasion.  Here,  the  "special 
tuition  directive"  states  that  courses  should 
concentrate  on  ". . .  vigilance  and  the  reasons 
for  secrecy,  behavioral  expectations  for  keep- 
ing or  protecting  secrets;  the  reception  of 
military  Information,"  and  (whatever  this 
may  mean  is  unclear)  "conduct  regulations 
which  control  behaviour  for  the  keeping  of 
secrets." 

Lessons  in  "civil  defence"  are  conducted 
by  the  form  teacher  in  all  cases,  while  spe- 
cialist lectvires  are  given  by  regtUar  officers 
and  warrant  officers.  What  Is  more,  Aimy 
garrison  and  border  guard  units  of  all  War- 
saw Pact  States  have  strong  links  with 
schools. 

Homework  Is  set  and  prizes  given  to  the 
writers  of  the  best  essays. 

Apart  from  the  comptilsory  curriculum, 
most  pupils  also  attend  "militarised  activi- 
ties" at  summer  camps  and  the  variotis  na- 
tional Pioneer  Corps — Communist  version  of 
the  Hitler  Youth  movement. 

The  manual  advises  teachers  to  question 
pupils  on  their  reactions  and  observations 
on  meeting  with  soldiers  and  their  conver- 
sations with  relatives  who  are  doing  their 
national  service.  The  implication  of  such 
advice  seems  ominous — and  probably  Is. 

Courses,  under  the  general  heading  of  "Na- 
tional Defence  Knowledge,"  were  Introduced 
into  Hungarian  schools  by  decree  No.  64/ 
1968  and  nrst  Implemented  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  1968-69.  A  new 
law  to  be  enforced  on  July  1  strengthens  the 
system. 

Reasons  for  such  teaching  Include  prepa- 
ration for  compulsory  national  service  and 
"the  efficacy  of  military  training.  Our  youth 
mttst  be  moulded  so  that  political  and  voca- 
tional interests  should  be  of  equal  impor- 
tance. We  must  educate  them  on  active 
socialist  patriotism  and  armed  comradeship." 
Another  version  refers  to  a  Paedogocical 
Review  (Vol.  23,  No.  11)  article  headed  "Na- 
tional Defence  Education  and  the  Secondary 
Schools"  and  states:  "They  (pupils)  should 
not  learn  after  but  before  Joining  the  armed 
forces,  who  our  enemies  are  .  .  .  Brotherly 
friendship  towards  the  community  of  Social- 
ist countries  should  be  ripened  long  before 
Joining  the  armed  forces." 

Last  week,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  told  us 
in  a  broadcast  that  the  Brltlsli  were  uncon- 
cerned about  the  dangers  looming  from  the 
East,  that  we  were  being  "lulled  Into  think- 
ing that  these  fine  island  .  .  .  will  never  be 
blown  sky  high." 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICJES  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  barrage  of  misinformed  criticism  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  has 
slackened  off,  I  am  still  concerned  that 
many  people  remain  very  apprehensive 
about  the  legislation.  I  would  like  to  take 
these  few  moments  to  address  the  issue 
and  restate  some  of  the  reasons  for  my 
support  of  it. 

Much  of  the  opposition  took  the  form 
of  unsigned  circulars  alleging  that  the 
bill  would  "Sovletlze"  child  rearing  in 
this  country  and  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  come  between  par- 
ents and  their  children.  These  allega- 
tions are  based  on  either  complete  mis- 
understanding or  deliberate  falsification. 

This  legislation,  in  fact,  meets  very 
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specific  needs  of  our  society.  Single-par- 
ent famihes  have  been  increasing  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  over  11  million 
pre -school  children,  or  one  in  six,  now 
live  in  single-parent  homes. 

Over  one-half  of  all  mothers  with 
children  now  work,  and  over  one-third  of 
all  mothers  with  pre-school  children  are 
in  the  labor  force. 

Licensed  day  care  centers  can  accom- 
modate only  around  one-sixth  of  the 
pre-school  children  with  working  par- 
ents. 

Clearly,  we  need  the  assm-ance  that 
children  whose  parents  must  work  have 
access  to  child  care  that  simulates  and 
supplements  the  home. 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act.  The  very  first  words 
in  the  bill,  after  the  title,  are: 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  family  Is  the 
primary  and  the  most  fundamental  Influence 
on  children;  child  and  family  service  pro- 
grams must  build  upon  and  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  family  and  must  be  provided  on  a 
voluntary  basis  only  to  children  whose  par- 
ents or  legal  guardians  request  such  services. 

The  section  goes  on  to  say : 

It  Is  essential  that  the  planning  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  be  undertaken  as  a  part- 
nership of  parents,  community,  private  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  government  with 
appropriate  supportive  assistance  frcmi  the 
Federal  Government. 

Later  language  in  the  bill  is  equally 
precise  in  its  intent: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  to  Infringe  upon  or  tisuip  the  moral 
and  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  vrtth  respect  to  the  moral, 
mental,  emotional,  physical,  or  other  devel- 
opment of  their  children. 

Clearly,  the  primary  role  of  the  parent 
is  underscored  and  the  family  unit  pre- 
served, not  threatened,  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  have  participated  directly  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  While 
baseless  charges  have  focused  on  the 
supposed  negative  aspects  of  it,  this  bill 
has  many  fine  points. 

The  availability  of  quality,  voluntary 
day  care  and  other  services  such  as  nu- 
trition, summer  programs,  and  medical 
care,  will  protect  and  preserve  the  role 
of  the  parent  and  the  health  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  thus  strengthen- 
ing family  life.  Moreover,  parents  are 
given  every  opportunity  in  the  bill  to  par- 
ticipate at  all  levels  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  programs.  Dade 
and  Broward  Counties  have  8,000  single- 
parent  families  with  17,000  young  chil- 
dren, and  this  bill  would  provide  child 
care  resources  now  beyond  their  reach 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  the 
pressures  now  on  them. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  providing  the  means  and  incen- 
tive for  those  now  on  welfare  to  join  the 
labor  force.  Day  care  is  now  provided  for 
children  of  welfare  mothers.  At  present, 
should  a  mother  find  work  and  go  off 
welfare,  her  children  would  lose  their 
eligibiUty  for  day  care.  The  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  would  help  remove 
this  obstacle,  and  the  10,000  Dade  County 
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welfare  mothers  would  be  freed  to  work 
if  the  bill's  child  care  services  were  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  bill  has  many  more  positive  bene- 
fits, but  It  is  very  costly.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, and  not  because  of  tiie  unreason- 
able and  baseless  fears  generated,  that 
passage  is  very  unhkely  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Despite  the  cost,  this  is  a 
vital  program,  one  which  protects  and 
develops  this  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
sources, our  children  and  our  future. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
IN  TODAY'S  SOCIETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights 
of  consumers  have  become  an  important 
issue  before  the  American  public,  and 
rightly  so.  Today's  consumers  are  highly 
informed  and  demand  the  best  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  want  to  share  witti  you  the  remarks 
of  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui'e  for 
Consumer  Afifairs,  at  a  speech  she  pre- 
sented at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.Y,  Mrs.  Steorts  spoke  at  the  April  7 
Bemice  M.  Wright  Memorial  Lectureship 
at  the  Syracuse  University  College  of 
Humanities. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  her  remarks  are 
timely  and  important  and  carry  a  mes- 
sage of  tremendous  interest  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  public  constituencies. 

The  speech  follows: 

Tax  iNFLtTENCB  OF  THE  CONSUMER  INT 

Today's  Society 

Consumers  are  an  Important  influence  in 
today's  society.  They  keep  the  free-market 
system,  free.  But  to  do  this  effectively,  con- 
sumers must  be  kept  informed,  and  must 
play  a  part  In  formulating  the  decisions 
which  affect  them. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
growing  concern  among  consumers  that  they. 
in  fact,  are  not  being  properly  informed  and 
are  not  participating  as  they  should  In  the 
decision-making  processes  of  both  govern- 
thent  and  industry. 

As  a  result,  they  have  started  to  raise  their 
voices,  demanding  their  rightful  role. 

Just  what  is  it  that  consumers  want? 

The  answer  is  very  simple. 

Consumers  want  assurances  that  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  they  buy  are  safe,  of  high 
quality,  and  are  made  available  at  a  fair 
price. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  breed  of 
consumers.  Consumers  who  are  more  en- 
lightened and  more  demanding.  No  longer 
are  they  satisfied  with  a  passive  role,  as  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  formulate  policies  and 
programs  which  affect  their  safety  and 
pocketbooks. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  participation.  For 
many  in  the  past,  this  meant  going  to  the 
polls  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  then 
going  about  their  merry  way  until  the  next 
election. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  today's  consumers. 
Their  idea  of  participation  is  quite  a  bit 
more  expansive.  They  are  demanding  a  larger 
voice  In  the  decision-making  process. 

Rather  than  ignore  or  oppose  this  chang- 
ing attitude,  both  government  and  industry 
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lar  harvest.  They  also  ask  food  processors  and 
packers  for  culls  and  mispackaged  foods.  But 
they  are  not  asking  for  handouts.  The  able- 
bodied  members  of  the  group  go  Into  the 
fields  or  warehouses  and  get  the  food.  Tlien 
they  bag  it  for  distribution. 

There  are  other  low-income  groups  in  our 
society  who  could  benefit  from  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

There  Is  further  concern  about  waste  in 
other  sectors  of  the  food  delivery  system. 

In  my  discussions  with  consiunere.  the 
complaint  most  mentioned  about  restau- 
rants is  that  many  of  them  tend  to  serve  too 
much  food  fcr  the  average  eater. 

Why  not  offer  patrons  a  variety  of  portions 
with  appropriate  adjustments  in  price?  A 
number  of  restaurants  ai-ound  the  country 
are  doing  Just  this.  They  find  that  by  offer- 
ing a  choice  of  portions,  there  is  not  only 
less  waste,  but  less  cost.  In  addition,  they 
are  Qndlng  that  many  people  who  were  reluc- 
tant to  dine  out  before,  are  nov/  doing  so  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  portions  and  accoir- 
panying  reduced  prices. 

Although  indtistry  Is  beginning  to  re--pond 
to  these  consumer  concerns,  there  Is  Etiil 
naucli  to  be  accomplished. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  a  nationwide 
consumer  survey  conducted  last  fall  for  the 
Food  Distribution  Council  of  Supermarket 
Institute,  which  is  composed  of  food  retailers 
and  wholesalers.  The  results  show  that  a 
negative  view  of  buElness  still  persists  In  the 
public  mind.  They  also  show  that  consumer 
anxiety  about  economic  well-being  has  con- 
tinued to  dominate  the  mood  of  the  coun- 
try since  the  Institute's  first  stirvey  in  tlie 
summer  of  1974. 

The  recent  .'■nrvev  sliows  that  food  buiii-.^ 
patterns  developed  by  consumers  as  they 
tried  to  cope  v.  ith  inflation  over  the  past  fev/ 
years,  is  now  a  way  of  life. 

More  tlian  70  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  still  are  buying  fewer  snacks  and 
luxury  items,  picking  store  brands  over 
name  brands,  avid  taking  advantage  of  bar- 
gains. Over  eo  percent  said  they  do  moi-e 
meal  planning,  buy  less  convenience  foods, 
and  buy  specials  even  though  they  had  not 
planned  to.  And  more  than  hrjf  the  respon- 
dents said  they  buy  chea,per  meat  cuts  and 
bui"  less  meat. 

I  think  we've  all  noticed  this  trend  of  re- 
turning to  the  basics.  We  see  an  Increase  in 
home  garden.s.  a  massive  return  to  home  can- 
ning, and  an  upsurge  In  the  number  of 
people  preparing  meals  from  scratch  rather 
than  dcpe.iding  on  convenience  foods.  Con- 
sumers are  mvich  more  nutritionally  aware 
today  and  are  demanding  food  of  high  nutri- 
tional qualltj'. 

Cor,.5umer  concerns  also  are  f.nding  their 
way  Into  the  annual  stockholders'  meetings 
of  large  corporations. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  financial  pages  of 
our  newspapers  have  carried  .stories  of  how 
activist  stockholders  have  disrupted  the 
decorum  of  annual  stockholders'  meethigs  by 
asking  questions  about  company  practices. 
Boards  of  Directors  who  thought  this  was 
Jiist  a  quirk  or  a  passing  fancy  were  greatly 
mistaken. 

The  ranks  of  activist  stockholders  have 
grov.-n.  According  to  a  report  by  the  Investor 
RespousibUlty  Research  Center  hi  Washing- 
ton, a  nonprofit  group,  many  more  companies 
win  learn  this  year  that  it's  no  longer  'busi- 
ness as  usual". 

Last  year,  activist  stockholders  proposed  S5 
resolutions  dealing  with  social  responsibili- 
ties of  management  at  63  corpwratlons.  These 
have  dealt  with  such  concerns  as:  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  plants  .  .  .  competition  In 
the  drug  hidustry,  and  nutritional  content 
of  foods,  Just  to  name  a  few. 

This  year,  the  report  shows  stockholders 
are  proposing  at  least  335  such  resolution-s  at 
217  corporations. 

It's  quite  obvious  consumere  are  not  v.ill- 
Ing  to  take  a  passive  role  in  today's  society. 
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HOW    CAN    THE    INDTJSTRT    AITO    GOVKINMENT 
CAIN  THE  CONSUMERS'  CONITDENCE? 

It  will  take  strong  commitment  and  leader- 
sliip  with  an  understanding  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

There  are  those  who  are  Ignoring  the  con- 
sumer movement,  hoping  it  will  go  away. 

There  are  those  who  realise  there  Is  a 
consumer  movement,  but  are  only  paying 
it  lip  service. 

Then  there  are  the  enlightened  ones  who 
recognize  the  right  of  consumers  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  programs  and  policies  which  af- 
fect them,  and  are  doing  something  sbotit 
It. 

What  are  some  of  the  more  progressive 
leaders  In  business  and  industry  doing  to 
meet  this  consumer  challenge? 

One  of  the  big  steps  is  Including  consumer 
representation  on  their  Boards  of  Directors. 

Another  positive  step  is  the  Inclusion  of  a 
liighly  placed  executive  offlcer  whose  pri- 
".aary  rcponsibillty  lies  In  consumer  affairs. 

Other  steps  being  taken,  incUide  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  advisciy  boards  and 
the  spoJiForshlp  of  seminars  where  all  sides 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  views  r.nd 
hear  the  v'ev-s  of  others  in  their  effort  to 
reach  equitable  solutions  to  various  prob- 
lem';. 

These  steps  arc  beinj  v^eA  with  great  .'uc- 
crss  In  some  of  our  ird.'.stries  today.  One 
ma;or  supermarket  chain  which  has  been 
listening  to  and  working  with  consumers  for 
the  past  few  years  has  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  their  role  is  not  as  the  distributors 
for  producers'  products,  taut,  purchasing 
agents  for  their  shopper?. 

Becau.-^e  of  their  involvement  with  con- 
sumers, they  knew  thr.t  their  customers  pre- 
ferred safe  toys,  rather  than  cheap  toys  .  .  . 
that  sugar  may  be  desirable  in  the  diet  but 
not  In  the  traditional  quantities  .  .  .  and 
that  technological  advance?  may  be  made 
only  fn  step  with  human  cr.pabilitics. 

What  is  the  government  doing  to  nieet  this 
consumer  challenge? 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  there  !•:  a  erowing. 
realization  in  Washington,  that  government 
must  be  responsive  to  consumer?. 

At  the  request  of  Pi-esident  Ford  last  April, 
the  17  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 
developed  plans  to  ensure  that  consumers 
are  Involved  in  the  decision-making  processes 
and  that  the  Departments  and  Agencies  are 
more  responsive  to  constimers. 

It  is  tmforUmate  that  some  consumer  ad- 
vocates denounced  the  entire  concept  of  im- 
proved consumer  representation  within  a 
Federal  Department  or  Agency.  They  Insist 
that  a  separate  Consimier  Protection  Agency 
is  the  only  way  to  assure  consumers  that 
their  voice  will  be  heaid  v.hcn  dori^^ions  are 
being  made. 

Yet,  in  the  regional  briefings  held  across 
the  country  on  these  plan.?,  v.e  found  that 
Individual  consumers  were  in  favor  of  im- 
proved constimer  responsiveness  v.ithin  a  De- 
partment or  Agency.  With  suggestions  and 
recommendations  offered  at  these  briefings, 
the  final  version  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Consumer  Repre-^entation  Flan 
should  be  an  effective  one.  Of  course,  the  reel 
test  of  this  plan  will  come  at  the  time  of  de- 
cision-making:. Will  the  ccnsuniPT  be  fully 
Involved?  I  believe  it  should  be  given  a 
chance.  One  year  should  give  consumers  tlie 
opportunity  to  see  if  the  plans  are  serving 
their  needs.  If,  they  are  not,  then  there 
should  be  further  con.siderc.tiou  o'  r.u  inde- 
pendent consumer  agency. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  comiuitmer.t 
oii  the  part  of  the  declsion-mnkers  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  full  con- 
sumer Input  before  decisions  are  made.  A 
commitment  which  began  in  July  1973,  with 
my  appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lor  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. My  appointment  was  a  first,  not  only 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also, 
it  was  the  first  time  any  Fc-deral  .At'ency  es- 
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tablished  such  a  position — a  full  time  con- 
sumer affairs  advisor  reporting  directly  to 
the  Secretary. 

I  think  this  action  was  Indicative  of  a 
growing  realization  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this  is  a  new 
era  in  which  Government  wants  to-be  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  wants 
to  respond  to  those  needs. 

It  is  in  this  background  that  we  have  held 
day-long  conferences,  brlng^ing  consumers, 
rood  editors  and  consumer  reporters  together 
with  Department  staff  members  for  an  over- 
view of  the  Department's  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Also,  we  have  brought  together  in- 
dustry and  consumers  in  an  effort  to  give 
each  side  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  concerns  they  each  face. 

On  numerous  occasions  we  have  brought 
consumers  together  with  key  Department 
staff  members  for  specific  briefings  on  such 
important  issues  as  marketing  orders,  grain 
reserves,  export  policies,  grading,  grass-fed 
beef,  meat  margins,  rice  legislation,  nutrition 
labeling  and  mechanical  debonlng  of  meat. 

Consumers'  comments  are  now  actively 
sought  when  changes  are  contemplated  In 
Department  regulations. 

Another  area  of  consumer  participation  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  on  task 
forces  and  advisory  committees  which  could 
result  in  policy  changes. 

These  groups,  composed  of  consumer.  In- 
dustry and  Department  representatives,  are 
beneficial  not  only  in  pointing  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  right  direction,  but  also  are 
beneficial  to  consumers  and  industry.  It  gives 
consumers  an  opportunity  to  explain  their 
desires  and  needs,  and  It  gives  Industry  a 
chance  to  explain  the  problems  they  face  in 
meeting  specific  regulatory  requirements. 
Most  importantly,  industry  and  consumers 
usually  find  that  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions can  be  found. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  tlie  consumer- 
oriented  projects  underway  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  With  our  Consumer 
Representation  Plan,  we  plan  to  continue 
and  expand  on  these  and  search  out  new 
areas  In  which  consumers  can  be  in\olved. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  to 
make  sound  decisions,  it  needs  input  from 
all  sectors  of  otir  society,  the  producer,  the 
processor,  the  retailer  and  consumer.  In  the 
past  it  was  usually  members  of  industry  who 
wei-e  most  active  in  letting  their  desires  be 
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known,  but  now,  consumers'  views  are  being 
actively  sought. 

State  and  local  governments,  also,  are 
aware  of  their  responsibility  to  consumers. 
Each  state,  plus  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
have  a  consumer  oflice  or  a  consumer  divi- 
sion within  a  state  office.  Similar  offices  exist 
in  over  100  counties  and  in  a  number  of  large 
cities.  The  trend  indicates  that  over  the  next 
few  years  we  should  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  consumer  offices  on  the  local 
level  and  an  expansion  of  services  they 
provide. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  keeping 
consumers  informed  so  that  they  can  make 
the  right  choices  in  today's  complex  market- 
place. But  this  is  not  enough.  Tliere  Is  a 
need  to  educate  consumers  so  that  they  will 
better  understand  the  information  being 
stipplled  to  them. 

In  a  message  to  a  consumer  education  con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.C.  a  few  months 
ago.  President  Ford  noted : 

"In  the  last  decade,  the  buyer's  Bill  of 
Rights  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  otir  coun- 
try. These  rights  include  information,  choice, 
safety  and  the  right  to  have  complaints  satis- 
factorily resolved.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
recognize  a  fifth  right — one  without  which 
consumers  cannot  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
other  four.  TTiIs  is  the  right  to  consumer 
education. 

"It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  consumer  edu- 
cation will  become  an  Integral  part  of  regular 
school  Instruction,  commiuilty  services  and 
educational  programs  for  people  out  of 
school.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  insiire  that 
consumers  have  the  assistance  necessary  to 
plan  and  use  their  resources  to  their  maxi- 
mum potential  and  greater  personal  satia- 
f  action." 

I  think  you  can  clearly  see  that  there  Is  a 
commitment  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  r»>3ponsive  to  the  consumer. 

This  is  the  new  way  to  do  business.  Both 
indi^stry  and  government  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  Involve  consumers  in  the  decision- 
miking  processes  and  be  responsive  to  their 
njeds. 

As  I  noted  a  moment  ago,  there  is  a  need 
tc  edticate  consumers  so  they  can  more  fully 
participate  In  today's  complex  society.  ITiere 
is  a:so  a  need  for  the  academic  community 
to  prepare  graduates  for  the  Increasing  nimx- 
ber  ol  consumer  positions  which  will  have  to 
be  filled  In  'ooth  government  and  Industry. 
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WHAT    DOES    THIS    MEAN    TO    THE   ACADEMIC 
COMMtTNlTT? 

The  academic  institutions  must  adjust 
their  currlculums  to  meet  this  new  need.  We 
must  have  eminently  qualified  personnel  to 
represent  the  needs  of  the  consumers.  The 
individuals  selected  for  these  positions  must 
have  a  strong  background  in  constuner  af- 
fairs to  truly  represent  the  consumer. 

Currently,  there  are  few  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  broad-based  currlculums  which 
give  their  graduates  a  well-rounded  back- 
groimd  in  constuner  affairs. 

A  University  such  as  Syracuse  with  such  a 
diversity  of  courses  in  Its  Individual  coUeges 
Is  in  an  excellent  position  to  design  a  grad- 
uate curriculum  which  would  include  courses 
in  economics,  food  and  fiber  composition, 
natural  resources,  nutrition,  public  health, 
business.  Journalism,  political  science,  and 
law.  The  colleges  of  Human  Development, 
Business,  Liberal  Arts,  Journalism,  Forestry, 
Law,  and  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
are  ideal  for  providing  the  leadership  for  such 
interdisciplinary  cturicultuns. 

The  Uidlvldual  consumer  needs  to  be  rep- 
resented today  by  qualified  consumer  advo- 
cates who  vmderstand  and  are  knowledgeable 
about  all  facets  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Thus,  expertise  in  this  field  of  consumer 
affairs  Is  essential. 

May  I  challenge  SjTacuse  University  to  be 
among  the  first  Universities  in  the  nation  to 
offer  such  a  graduate  degree  in  Consumer 
Affairs. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
influence  of  the  consumer  Is  a  great  asset  to 
today's  society,  If  our  free-market  svstem  is 
to  flourish. 


911-nOTLINE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  todav 
adding  several  more  States  to  the  list  of 
those  having  the  "911"  as  the  single 
emergency  number  in  some  of  their 
communities : 


Date 


Systems  location 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Po,>';lation 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  S 
TELEGRAPH 

Tennessee: 

Athens June  1973 

Bolivar August  1972 

Brownsville August  1969 

Camden December  1974 

Carthage June  1972 

Clarksville August  1975. 

Cleveland June  1970 

Chnton October  1971 

Columbia November  19S9 

Cumberland  Gap October  1971 

Dayton June  1960 

Decatur November  1971... 

gickson August  1970 ;.. 

Etowah June  1975... 

FranWm March  1971 

Gallatin June  1969 

Gatlinburg May  1972 

Germantov»n June  WS.". 

Halls October  1971 

Harriman..    June  1969 

Hendersonville June  1972 

Humboldt July  1969 

Jefferson  City December  1972. III.IIIIi: 

{,•"»» April  1974 , 

Jinest.";" March  1974 

•^nowille January  1973 


35.0 
23.0 
18.0 
14.0 

6.0 
62.0 
55.0 
33.0 
48.0 

2.0 
17.0 

1.0 
26.0 

5.0 
25.0 
28.0 

3.0 

2.0 

5.0 
36.0 

7.0 
13.0 
22.0 

7.1 

4.0 
266.0 


Date 


Systems  loc.^itJon 


In  service 


Scheduled 


Population 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


Lafollette... April  1974 

Lawrenceburg May  1971  .  .  . 

Lebanon October  1969 '.'" 

tyle?---" December  1971. 

Madisonville September  1971 

Manchester October  1973 

Mafyville. November  1968 '.'.'. 

Memphis June  1975. 

McEwen November  1973 

M'lan July  1971 

Morristov»n do 

Murfreesboro '"  "j'anuary  1969 

MashviUe April  1972 1.IlIIirr 

Newport. July  1971 

2aH"<*8« May  1971 

Pans December  1974 

Portland May  1974       .       . 

Pulaski July  1972. 1... I.I.I 

Rockwood Apr.  1971 

Rogersville Nov.  1973 

!««"«•!«----  --- "iuneTJTis" 

South  Prttsburg Aug.  1972 

Spring  City do 

Tullahoma Jan.  19^11 

Waverly Nov.  1973 

Utah: 

Bountiful July  1969 

OremCity._ July  1974 1.IIIIIIIII. 

SaKLakeCity July  1975 


2.3 
17.0 
28.0 

1.0 

9.0 

13.0 

65.0 

701.0 

1.2 
11.0 
48.0 
56.0 
485.0 
26.0 
32.0 
20.0 
U.O 
19.0 

5.0 
25.0 

6.0 
20.0 

4.0 
15.0 
12.0 

30.0 

26.0 

400.0 
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THE  GODS  OF  THi:  COPYBOOK 
HEADINGS 


HON.  LARRY  » cDONALD 

OF   GKORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  fO,  1976 


Georgia.    Mr. 
editor  Is  not  the 


Mr.    McDonald   oir 

Speaker,  a  letter  to  the 
usual  sort  of  thing  thit  a  Member  of 
Congress  places  in  the  ilxtension  of  Re- 
marks, but  the  item  thqt  follows  I  found 
to  be  so  unusual  that  I 
last  10  years  or  so  has  s^en  the  American 
people  go  through  a  scries  of  convolu- 
tions which  might  be  qest  entitled  "re- 
inventing the  wheel." 
have  listened  to  certiln  leaders  who 
claim  to  have  foimd  a  e  ew  set  of  morals, 
short  cuts  in  learning  a:  id  preached  that 
government  can  and  atiould  do  every- 
thing. Now  we  are  pair  fully  rediscover- 
ing that  even  in  Washington  the  suppb' 
of  money  is  ix)t  endless  and  that  with 
every  new  Govemmem 
part  of  our  individual  liberty  Is  eroded. 
Thus,  I  commend  this  latter  to  the  editor 
which  appeared  In  the 
field,  Ohio,  some  time 
follows : 

On-  Dettinc  the  Dfxp-La4) 
Gods  or  the 


COPYBO  OK 


God  -ordained, 


In   1919,  the  Unmortal 
wrote  a  poem,  fairly  spar)illng 
Insight,  called,  "The  God^ 
Headings."    In    Its    lines. 
Copybook   Headings   were 
the  eternal  truths,  the 
able  laws  of  the  Universe 
Market-Place    were    thosf 
Modernism,  Humanism, 
Iclsm,  Collectivism.,  and 
arrogant  men. 

Kipling  wrote: 


Rudyard  Ellpling 

with  genu  of 

of  the  C<q)ybook 

the   Gods   of   the 

the  advocates  of 

Immut- 

The  Gods  of  the 

who    promoted 

Siohlstlcatlon.  Cyn- 

t  le  other  follies  of 


"As  I  pass  through  my  in 

age  and  race, 
I  make  my  proper  prostri 

of  the  Market  Plac( 
Peering  through  reverei^t 

them  flourish  and 
And  the  Oods  of  the  Copybook 

I  notice,  outlast 


:  arnations  in  every 
tions  to  the  Gods 


fingers  I  watch 
rail. 

Headings, 
litiem  all. 


"We  were  living  In  trees 

They  showed  us  eaj;h 
That  Water  would  cer 

would  certainly  bu 
But  we  found  them  lac 

siou  and  Breadth 
Bo  we  left  them  to  teach 

we  followed  the  starch 
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nc  r 


"We  moved  as  the  Siplrit 

altered  their  pace, 
Being  neither  cloud 

the  Oods  of  the  ^^arket 
But  they  always  caught 

ress.  and  presently 
That  a  tribe  had  been  w 

or  the  lights  had 


••When  the  Cambrian   meivs 
ing.  They  promise  1 
They  swore,  if  we  gave 
that   the   wars   of 
cease, 
when  we  disarmed 
delivered  us  boun 
the  Oods  of   the 
said:  'Stick  to  the 


But 


Ar.d 


•In  the  Carboniferous  Ep*ch 
Ised  abundance  fo  ■ 
By  robbing  selected  Pete 
I  tive  Psul: 


Sim  In  Spring- 
ago.  The  letter 


Wisdom  or  "The 
Hkadimgs'' 


>-hen  they  met  us. 

In  turn 
ily  wet  us,  as  Fire 
n; 

ng  In  Uplift,  VI- 
k>f  Mind, 

the  Gorillas  while 
of  Mankind. 


listed.  Thev  never 


like 


wind-bome 
Place; 
up  with  our  prog- 
word  would  come 
ped  off  Its  Icefield, 
out  In  Rome." 


gone 


ures  were  form- 

perpetual  peace. 

1  hem  our  weapons, 

the   tribes   would 


and 


They  sold  us 
to  our  foe. 
Cjopybook  Headings 
devil  you  know.'  " 


we  were  prom- 
all, 
to  pay  for  collec- 
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But,  thotigh  we  had  plenty  of  money, 
there  was  nothing  our  money  could 
buy. 

And  the  Gods  of  the  Copyboook  Headhigs 
said:  "If  you  don't  work  you  die.'  " 

"Then  the  Goda  of  the  Market  tumbled,  and 
their  smooth-tongued  wizards  with- 
drew. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  meanest  were  hum- 
bled and  began  to  believe  It  was  true 
That   All  Is  Not   Gold  That   Glitters,   and 

Two  and  Two  Make  Four — 
And  the  Gods  of  the  Copytwok  Headings 
limped  up  to  explain  It  once  more." 

Today,  we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of 
years  of  sowing  the  wind  of  Collectivism.  Too 
many  Americans  have  allowed  our  Coiwtltu- 
tlon  to  be  subverted  by  the  entrenched  Gods 
of  the  Market-Place.  Too  many  Americans 
have  ceased  to  be  vigilant  for  our  Liberty, 
forgetting  that  Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price 
of  Liberty. 

Having  intentionally  kept  up  a  contrived 
Inflation,  the  gangsters  who  run  our  govern- 
ment and  their  "smooth-tongued  wizards"  In 
the  communications  media  tell  us  that  the 
"solution"  to  Inflation  Is  for  us,  the  citizens, 
to  buy  less,  tighten  o\u-  belts,  make  sacrifices, 
permit  stUl  higher  taxes.  As  if,  somehow,  it 
is  "Inflationary"  when  we  spend  our  money, 
but  it  Is  "fighting  inflation"  when  the  gov- 
errunent  spends  the  confiscated  fruits  of  our 
labor. 

Having  brought  on  "shortages"  by  govern- 
ment interference  with  all  our  productive 
activity — through  vicious  taxes,  controls, 
"allocations,"  "priorities,"  and  regulations  of 
all  kinds — the  entrenched  Gods  of  the  Mar- 
ket-Place now  tell  us  that  we  need  more 
controls,  even  rationing,  to  "solve"  the  prob- 
lem of  shortages.  AU  of  their  "solutions"  to 
their  intentionally-created  problems  give 
more  power  to  them  and  produce  increasing 
slavery  for  tis. 

How  long  are  Americans  going  to  believe 
them?  WUl  it  take  actual  police-state  slavery 
before  enough  citizens  wake  up  to  what  is 
happening? 

Our  Constitution  gives  the  government  no 
authority  to  do  practically  any  of  the  things 
it  is  doing  today.  The  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  clearly  prohibit  government 
meddling  in  any  area  not  specifically  dele- 
gated in  the  body  of  the  Constitution.  Thus, 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Republic  pro- 
hibited government  from  doing  anything  in 
health,  education,  "welfare,"  personal  In- 
come, religion,  or  any  type  of  business  ac- 
tivity. But  there  they  are,  criminally  inter- 
fering with  almost  every  a.spect  of  our  dally 
lives.  And  "respectable"  commentators,  com- 
pletely ignoring  Constitutional  limitations, 
urge  more  and  still  more  control  by  the  pol- 
Itlcl.tn.s  as  a  "solution"  to  the  problems  they 
have  already  caused. 

It  is  now  time  for  Americans  to  allow  the 
G>->d.s  of  the  Copybook  Headings  to  "limp  up 
to  explain  It  once  more."  It  is  time  for  more 
of  us  to  realize  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a 
vicious  con-game  which  is  planned  to  end 
with  our  complete  enslavement. 

It  is  time  to  force  government  out  of  the 
areas  where  It  does  not  belong — to  force  the 
abolition  of  the  hundreds  of  unconstitu- 
tional bureaucracies  from  OSHA  to  the  EPA 
to  the  IRS  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  to 
abolish  the  personal  Income  tax  and  to  end 
government  Involvement  In  education — both 
of  which  were  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx  in  the 
Communist  Manifesto  as  major  steps  toward 
enslaving  a  free  country;  to  cut  the  quantity 
of  government  dowai  to  one-half,  one-fourth, 
one-tenth  of  Its  present  monstrous,  bloated 
size;  to  slash  ttuces  and  let  the  man  who 
earned  his  money  keep  his  money;  to  fire 
every  federal  Judge,  including  every  one  of 
the  nine  on  the  Supreme  Court,  who  s  .-.bverts 
our  Constitution. 

How?  By  getting  on  the  backs  of  the  politi- 
cians with  both  feet  and  demanding  that 
they  stop  violating  their  oaths  cf  office  to 
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uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution.  And  by 
not  getting  off  their  backs  untU  they  have 
slashed  goverrmient  down  to  proper  constitu- 
tional size.  By  demanding  that  they  stop  in- 
flation by  stopping  the  deficits  and  by  once 
again  making  our  money  freely  redeemable 
in  gold  at  a  realistic  price.  By  demanding 
that  they  cease  promoting  more  Marxism  as 
a  "solution"  to  the  problems  already  brought 
on  by  decades  of  Marxism.  By  refusing  to 
replace  Marxist  Congressman  "A"  with  Marx- 
ist Congressman  (or  woman)  "B",  but  with  a 
constitutional  conservative.  By  letting,  in 
the  words  of  Jefferson,  ".  .  .  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  cliains  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  penalty  for  not  forcing  the  present 
gangster -government  to  stop  stealing  our 
God-given  rights  was  expressed  by  KlplUig 
in  the  closing  lUies  of  his  poem: 

"And  that  after  this  is  accomplished,  and  the 

brave  new  world  begins 
When  all  men  are  paid  for  existing  and  no 

man  must  pay  for  his  sins. 
As  .surely  as  Water  will  wet  us,  as  surely  as 

Fire  will  burn. 
The  Gods  of  the  Copybook  Headings  with 

terror  and  slaughter  return!" 


David  Tcpd  Lemmow. 


Springfield  455'W. 


URANIUM  TALKS  REPORT 
ANSWERED 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  20.  1376 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world  comes  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  nuclear  power  for  its  electricity,  this 
coimtry  will  be  called  upon  to  expand  Its 
capacity  to  produce  fuel  for  nuclear 
power  plants.  Uranium  Eniichment  Asso- 
ciates, wliich  is  the  creation  of  tiie  Bech- 
tel  Coip.,  one  of  tlie  world's  largest  pri- 
vately owned  construction  and  engineer- 
ing companies,  has  submitted  a  plan  to 
build  an  expansion  facility  expected  to 
cost  $5.7  bilhon.  Some  of  Bechtel's  com- 
petitors suspect  that  the  company's  plan 
to  build  this  enrichment  plant  and  two 
nuclear  generating  stations,  is  tlie  result 
of  its  unusually  close  relations  with  both 
the  Ford  and  Nixon  administrations. 
These  competitors  say  Bechtel  may  have 
been  aided  In  Washington  by  former 
Government  offlcials  it  has  recently 
hired.  Since  last  year,  it  has  hired  two 
former  Cabinet  members  and  the  former 
general  manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunission. 

UEA  wants  to  build  this  tremendously 
expensive  plant  near  Dothan,  Ala.  The 
cost  of  the  plant  would  be  $3.5  billion  and 
the  two  power  stations  would  cost  $2.2 
billion,  and  would  provide  needed  elec- 
tricity for  the  new  facility. 

Because  of  tlie  recognised  need  for 
massive  capital  investment,  Bechtel  ini- 
tially expeilenced  difficulty  acquhing 
partners  for  UEA.  However,  in  March  of 
1974,  it  liired  Robert  Hollingsworth,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  AEC,  as  its  manager 
of  manpower  services.  That  May  it  hired 
Greorge  Schultz,  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasui-y,  as  executive  vice  president 
and  a  director.  Recently  Mr.  Schultz 
moved  up  to  president.  In  lt75,  it  hired 
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Caspar  Weinbei-ger,  tiie  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  vice  president,  director,  and  special 
counsel.  These  three  comprise  a  highly 
talented  and  expensive  stable  of  exper- 
tise toward  acquisition  of  Government 
approval  for  a  plan  that  could  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  $3.1  billion  for  en- 
riched uranlimi  expansion. 

It  is  not  difficiilt  to  see  why  the  Gov- 
ernment has  shelved  plans  to  do  the  job 
itself.  Mr.  Percy  Brewington,  Jr.,  an  offi- 
cial at  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  says  the  shelved 
plans  were  drawn  up  by  his  staff  and 
showed  how  the  Government  could  build 
an  addition  to  its  enrichment  plant  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  costing  $2.1  billion, 
considerably  less  tha  than  amoimt  UEA 
is  proposing  to  spend  on  a  plant  of 
roughly  the  same  capacity. 

In  a  recent  Associated  Pre.ss  article 
appearing  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio  Dis- 
patch, Bechtel  attempts  to  respond  to  an 
earlier  AP  report  on  the  UEA  plan  and 
the  presence  of  former  White  House  offi- 
cials on  the  Bechtel  payroll. 

Anybody  that  believes  the  response  by 
Bechtel  to  the  previous  story  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  that  Messrs.  Hollings- 
worth, Schultz,  and  Weinberger  had  no 
part  in  this  high-level  negotiation,  is 
poUtically  naive. 

Following  is  the  response  of  Bechtel 
Corp.  to  the  AP  story: 

Uranium    Talks   Repobt   Answered 
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interest  would  be  repaid  by  the  government 't 
uramium  enrichment  customers. 

Bechtel's  statement  charged  "There  are 
majiy  inaccviiacies,  distortions,  and  unsup- 
ported conclusions  In  the  Associated  Press 
story  on  uranium  enrichment." 

But  the  statement  did  not  support  this 
with  any  specific  examples. 

Asked  to  cite  any  Inaccuracies  in  the  story, 
Bechtel's  assistant  manager  for  public  re- 
lations, George  Coffey,  said  he  was  unable 
to  do  so. 

Instead,  the  statement  offered  a  description 
of  benefits  seen  by  Bechtel  In  the  UEA  plan. 

It  said,  "Bather  than  burdening  the  UJS. 
budget,  the  UEA  plant  wUl  in  its  normal 
life  earn  $3  billion  to  $4  bUlion  in  taxes  and 
royalties  paid  to  the  government,  and  earn 
for  the  nation  $8  to  $10  billion  in  favoo-able 
balance  of  payments. 

"UEA  will  pay  more  than  $2.7  biUion  in 
federal  income  tax  over  the  25-year  life  of 
the  plant;  about  $200  miiitf^n  In  state  in- 
come taxes  and  over  $400  million  In  prc^ierty 
and  other  local  taxes  to  the  benefit  of  local 
governments." 


San  Francisco. — The  Bechtel  Corp.,  a 
major  partner  in  Uranium  Enrichment  As- 
sociates, which  is  proposing  a  private  enrich- 
ment plant,  says  two  former  White  House 
officials,  now  Bechtel  directors,  had  no  role 
in  negotiations  with  the  government  on  the 
project. 

Bechtel  issued  a  stetement  commenting 
on  an  Associated  Press  report  on  the  uranium 
enrichment  plan,  which  noted  that  George 
P.  Schultz  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  both 
budget  directors  under  former  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  now  are  on  Bechtel's 
board  of  directors. 

The  AP  report  did  not  suggest  that  either 
Shultz  or  Weinberger  was  Involved  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  government. 

Tn  the  discussions  between  UEA  and  the 
federal  government  on  uranium  enrichment, 
George  P.  SchiUtz  and  Caspar  Weinberger  of 
Bechtel  have  had  no  contact  with  the  federal 
government.  By  policy  and  practice,  they 
have  not  used  and  wiU  not  use  their  experi- 
ence in  senior  government  positions  to  repre- 
sent Bechtel  or  Its  clients  with  the  federal 
government."  Bechtel  said  Thursday. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  the 
proposal  by  Bechtel,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  the  WiUiams  Co.'s  to  buUd  a 
private  uranium  enrichment  plant  would 
require  government  support  that  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  atomic  fuel  to  con-siuners 
some  $700  mlUlon  a  yeaj. 

Quoting  from  the  group's  own  proposal, 
testimony  by  Its  chairman  Jerome  W.  Komes, 
an  Interview  with  a  project  officer  within  the 
U.S.  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  other  documenutlon,  the 
story  reported  that  Uie  private  project  would  : 
Add  Its  own  profit  and  the  cost  of  federal 
taxes  and  royalties  to  the  cost  of  enriched 
uranium,  which  the  federal  government  now 
processes  at  co.st  for  atomic  utilities. 

Require  the  government  to  abandon  its 
own  non-profit  pricing  and  charge  a  higher 
"commercial"  price  to  encourage  potential 
customers  to  deal  with  the  private  plant, 
whose  price  would  be  higher  still. 

Require   the  government   to   buy  part   of 
the  private  plant's  hiitial  output.  Involving 
up  to  $1   billion   in  tax  money,   whc.-.c  lost 
CXXU 763— Part  10 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAM 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  30.  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  President's 
1977  budget  for  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  With  In- 
creasing crime  rates,  it  Is  our  duty  to 
pursue  every  course  of  action  to  allow  the 
citizens  of  our  country  the  freedom  to 
walk  the  streets  without  fear  of  danger 
to  their  lives  or  property.  Without  this 
freedom,  I  say  he  has  lost  one  of  his  most 
fundamental  rights,  due  to  tyranny  by  a 
minority.  And  we  ai-e  in  the  process  of 
losing  our  freedom. 

In  the  past,  when  our  freedom  was 
threatened,  we  fought.  Our  Bicentennial 
celebration  is  a  tribute  to  one  of  those 
fights,  and  this  country  has  never  been 
slow  to  protect  our  citizens.  Yet  this  time 
we  are  turning  our  backs.  Crime  threat- 
ens us  more  every  day,  and  we  fight  less 
and  less. 

Some  simple  statistics  make  a  better 
point  than  words.  In  1974,  according  to 
the  most  recent  evidence  available  for 
statistical  analysis  compiled  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
and  the  FBI,  crimes  were  up  over  200  per- 
cent over  a  similar  period  about  a  decade 
eailier.  10,192,000  crimes  were  repoi-ted 
nationwide  in  1974,  up  from  8,666,200  in 
1973,  and  every  indication  is  that  the  rate 
is  still  growing.  Most  revealing  is  that 
these  figures  underestimate  the  actual 
number  by  more  than  four  times,  ac- 
cording to  a  publication  released  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. Clearly  we  must  fight  harder 
than  ever  before. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977  has  cut  back  funding 
for  the  FBI's  field  training  program,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
The  law  enforcement  education  pro- 
gram—LEEP— has  been  entirely  cut  out 
of  the  budget.  All  of  these  programs  have 
greatly  aided  law  enforcement  officials  in 
better  fighting  crime,  thi'ough  the  use  of 
better  enforcement  techniques  and  of- 
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ficer  ti-aining,  and  we  need  them  now 
more  than  ever. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration's LEEP  program  provides 
potential  law  enforcement  officers  with 
tuition  loans  to  allow  them  to  attend  law 
enforcement  programs  at  colleges  around 
the  Nation.  The  students  subsequentlj' 
pay  off  the  loan  once  they  become  em- 
ployed at  various  enforcement  agencies  ' 
Presently  funded  at  $40  million,  the  edu- 
cation program  currently  has  enrolled 
100,000  students,  all  of  whom  are  re- 
ceiving vital  training  to  help  them  better 
enforce  the  law.  In  Alaska,  the  LEEP 
program  has  been  rated  at  or  near  the 
top  as  a  highly  valuable  service.  In 
Kodlak,  Alaska,  alone,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  law  enforcement  officers  have 
participated  in  the  LEEP  program. 

The  FBI  Field  Training  and  National 
Academy  programs  have  offered  vital 
services  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  Alaska  In   1975  a  total  of  435 
officers  attended  34  schools  for  227  hours 
of  Instruction,  and  four  officers  attend- 
ed the  National  Academy.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposes  a  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram of  over  $7,800,000,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  cost  of  education  for 
these  officers  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  per  pupil 
per  year  In  fiscal  year  1977,  and  at  $4,000 
per  pupn  In  1978.  This  wUl  mean  a  lo.^s 
right  away  of  $29,000  to  Alaskan  agen- 
cies, w*ich  Is  an  additional  burden  they 
can  hardly  afford.  Yet  the  harm  does 
not  stc^  at  Alaska's  borders.  Many  be- 
Ueve,  myself  Included,  that  the  cost  of 
educating  FBI  students'  attendance  will 
not  only  lower  attendance,  but  it  will  also 
spell  the  eventual  end  of  the  academy 
ITie  Impact  will  bring  a  loss  of  field 
training  in   new   crime  fighting   tech- 
niques, less  well-educated  officers,  and 
lilgher  crime.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
Aprfl   19,   1976,  FBI  Du-ector   Clarence 
Kelley  stated: 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
limitations  in  training  win  only  produce 
significant,  adverse  impacts  on  law  enforce- 
ment's capability  to  reduce  crime. 

The  situation  is  especially  serious  in 
Alaska,  because  Alaska  is  unique.  Law 
enforcement  officers  of  Alaska  face  prob- 
lems   daily   that   would    confound    the 
average  officer.  The  massive  exrwuise  of 
land — Alaska  is  two  and  a  half  times  the 
.•^ize  of  Texas — combined  with  the  small 
population  require  that  small  numbers 
of  officers  cover  large  territories.  The 
many  different  races  of  people  in  the 
State,  all  with  varied  social  and  cultural 
backgroimds  sometimes  make  easy  com- 
munication and  cooperation   with   en- 
forcement agencies  difficult.  The  seri- 
ously fluctuating  levels  of  employment 
that  come  with  the  development  of  our 
vast  resources,  combined  with  Increasing 
population  as  a  result  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line also  adds  fm-ther  to  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  the  laws.  We  are  lucky  to 
have  some  very  fine  officers  in  our  State, 
but  they  must  not  be  ignored  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  support  the  Presidents  attempts  to 
trim  our  budget,  but  these  programs  are 
vital.  The  least  we  could  do  would  be 
to  await  the  results  of  tlie  national  man- 
power development  sur\ey  which  is  as- 
ses.sing  the  effectiveness  of  the  LEAA  at 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

coimtry  one  of  the  lowest  in  rank  in  the  West. 
Warden  compared  the  U.S.  to  Britain  in  the 
area  of  respiratory  illness.  Since  1962,  six 
new  drugs  have  appeared  which  were  found 
to  be  safer  and  longer-acting  than  compara- 
ble medication  used  in  this  country. 

Another  questionable  responsibility  given 
the  FDA  is  the  right  to  release  drugs  only 
to  be  used  for  the  treatment  ot  diseases  it 
has  approved.  This  restriction  has  tied  the 
hands  of  many  doctors  v/ho  have  discovered 
alternate  uses  for  some  medications.  Dr.  Ray 
Glfford,  a  Cleveland  heart  specialist,  reports 
remarkable  success  in  treating  hypertension 
with  proparanol,  a  drug  the  FDA  has  released 
only  for  the  treatment  of  cardiac  arrythmias 
(abnormal  heartbeat) .  Dr.  Glfford,  like  many 
other  doctors,  has  decided  to  ignore  this 
regulation. 

Several  drugs  with  diverse  applications 
have  suffered  under  this  biased  policy.  The 
most  publicized  example  is  that  of  DMSO,  a 
drug  introduced  a  few  years  ago  as  a  "miracle 
cure"  for  cancer,  arthritis,  bums,  and  head- 
aches. The  advocates  of  this  drug  were  per- 
haps overzealous  in  their  claims,  yet  the 
FDA  arbitrarily  Ignored  their  clinical  find- 
ings, and  banned  the  drug  without  evidence 
of  human  toxicity. 

The  FDA  seems  equally  contemptuous  of 
those  drugs  developed  for  treatment  of  rela- 
tively rare  diseases.  Pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  discouraged  from  putting  money 
and  energy  into  drugs  which  have  a  limited 
use.  One  drug  company  named  Ciba  formu- 
lated a  drug  effective  against  iron  poisoning 
in  children.  The  naarket  for  this  drug  la 
small,  yet  it  has  life-saving  import.  Neverthe- 
less, the  PDA  held  the  company  to  years  of 
needless  testing  and  expense  before  the  anti- 
toxin was  released. 

The  most  wrongheaded  restrictive  policy 
of  the  FDA  is  its  regulation  of  the  specific 
dosage  of  every  drug.  Every  doctor  knows 
that  the  tolerance  of  a  particular  medica- 
tion varies  widely  from  patient  to  patient, 
as  does  the  response  of  the  disease  itself  to 
the  treatment.  In  the  case  of  antibiotics  and 
other  drugs  used  to  treat  Infectious  diseases, 
the  infectious  agent  often  builds  up  an  im- 
munity to  the  drug  after  it  has  been  used 
routinely  over  a  number  of  years.  Thus,  vastly 
higher  dosages  may  be  needed  to  acquire  the 
former  results.  For  example,  the  FDA  in  1942 
set  the  maximum  dosage  of  penicillin  at 
600,000  units  per  day.  Now  it  is  known  that 
as  much  as  10,000,000  units  per  day  are 
sometimes  needed.  Still,  the  archaic  regula- 
tion remains  on  the  books. 

TOO  MUCH  POWER,  TOO  LITTLE  MONET 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  inequities 
and  abuses  in  the  FDA?  One  reason  is  that 
the  agency  has  been  given  enormous  respon- 
sibility and  legal  power  without  adequate 
funding  to  execute  this  responsibility.  Thus, 
the  FDA  may  focus  its  energies  on  whatever 
drug  it  wishes  to  investigate,  approve,  or 
ban,  while  those  Issues  it  chooses  to  avoid 
may  be  added  to  the  heavy  backlog  with  the 
excuse  that  the  agency  is  understaffed  and 
overextended. 

When  recent  scandalous  exposes  of  con- 
tamination In  processed  foods  pointed  to 
PDA  laxity  in  food  supervision,  agency  offi- 
cials testified  that  they  have  a  budget  for 
only  210  inspectors  to  cover  the  60,000  food 
plants  in  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time,  the  FDA 
seems  to  have  little  trouble  financing  expen- 
sive pet  causes  such  as  the  suppression  of  tlie 
harmless  drug  DMSO. 

CORRUPTION 

As  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in 
the  federal  government,  the  FDA  has  its 
share  of  corruption,  with  a  history  of  conflict 
of  interest,  payoffs  and  kickbacks.  A  report 
by  Ralph  Nader's  Health  Research  Group  as- 
serts that  the  FDA  hires  as  consultants  men 
who  are  actively  Involved  in  research  of  drugs 
for  pharmaceutical  companies.  One  such 
consultant  was  recently  indicted  on  a  charge 
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of  conflict  of  Interest.  The  approval  of  the 
highly  dangerous  drugs  thalidomide  and 
Mer-29,  which  cause  birth  defects  and  blind- 
ness, has  generated  suspicion  that  the  FDA 
might  have  released  the  drugs  with  knowl- 
edge of  their  toxicity.  Dr.  John  Nestor,  an 
FDA  physician-scientist  who  are  instrumen- 
tal in  finally  taking  both  d^gs  off  the  mar- 
ket, was  subsequently  tr«isf erred  without 
advance  notice  to  another  department. 

"Under  the  guise  of  reorganization,"  says 
Nader's  report,  these  actions  agwin  raise  the 
serious  yet  unresolved  question  of  who  the 
FDA  protects,  the  public  or  the  industries 
it  allegedly  regulates." 

PCB,  an  Industrial  chemical  hundreds  of 
times  more  toxic  than  DDT,  Is  being  found  in 
increasing  quantities  in  the  environment 
and  food  supply.  Dr.  Albert  Kolbye,  deputy 
director  of  the  PDA's  Bureau  of  Poods,  ex- 
pressed an  Inexplicable  lack  of  concern  for 
the  problem,  and  It  will  apparently  take  the 
passage  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  ban 
PCB  or  restrict  its  use. 

The  PDA's  motives  behind  the  ban  of 
cyclamates  is  also  highly  questionable.  The 
sugar  substitute  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market  because  of  a  bogus  experiment  done 
by  the  FDA  scientist  Jacqueline  VeiTet. 
Verret  Injected  chicken  eggs  with  cycla- 
mates and  evolved  tissue  disorders  which 
any  number  of  "safe"  substances  could  in- 
duce when  given  in  such  massive  doses.  Some 
critics  have  speculated  that  the  FDA's  de- 
cision was  somehow  Influenced  by  the  re- 
fined sugar  industry  which  was  concerned 
by  the  Inroads  cyclamates  were  making  as 
a  sweetener.  The  commissioner  of  the  FDA 
stated  last  month  that  he  is  currently  recon- 
sidering the  ban. 

AN    INEVITABLE    F.^ILUBE 

But  the  general  failure  of  the  FDA  can  be 
best  explained  by  the  impossibility  of  the 
task  it  has  been  assigned.  Physiology  is 
without  question  one  of  the  most  para- 
doxical and  confusing  of  sciences.  Medical 
scientists  confess  their  Ignorance  of  how 
many  of  the  most  basic  physiological  proc- 
esses In  the  body  work,  and  speculate  that 
they  will  remain  so  unenlightened  for  several 
decades. 

The  introduction  of  a  strange,  new  drug  in 
the  human  system  adds  one  unknown  quant- 
ity to  another  and  further  compounds  our 
Ignorance  of  the  situation.  The  FDA's  job 
is  to  make  prompt  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
scant,  often  contradictory  experimental  and 
clinical  findings  which  have  little  value  in 
determining  the  long  term  effects  of  drugs. 
Many  of  the  agency's  decisions  are  conse- 
quently made  arbitrarily  and  under  pressure. 

The  government  might  begin  to  correct 
the  situation  by  admitting  the  impossibil- 
ity of  police-like  regulation  of  something  so 
complex  as  drugs  and  their  effects.  Except  in 
the  case  of  drugs  of  clearly  dangerous 
toxicity,  the  practice  of  banning  a  drug 
might  be  replaced  with  warning  labels  ex- 
plaining what  harmful  and  beneficial  effects 
have  been  found  to  date  and  leaving  the 
final  choice  and  responsibility  to  the  doctor 
and  the  patient.  In  this  way  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  could  evolve  into  a 
consumer-safety  agency  designed  In  the 
interest  of  tiie  public,  not  governmental 
bureaucracv. 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  IN  COLORADO 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration will  select  from  many  pro- 


posals which  offer  management  arrange- 
ments and  site  locations  for  the  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  Institute.  This  Institute 
will  perform  analysis,  assessment,  and 
research  activities  In  support  of  ERDA's 
Lolar  energy  program,  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  our 
future  energy  picture. 

While  many  States  would  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  the  location 
of  the  SERI,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  State 
can  exceed  Colorado's  overall  desirability 
for  the  siting  of  this  facility  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  reasons.  First,  tlaere  is  considerable 
awareness  and  interest  iii  solar  energy  in 
Colorado.  The  State  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  solar  heated  homes,  numerous 
solar  equipment  manufacturers,  and  sev- 
eral university-based  solar  research  pro- 
grams. 

Colorado  presents  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances favorable  to  solar  energy  devel- 
opment: demand  for  energy  has  been 
rising  rapidly,  natural  gas  Is  becoming 
increasingly  scarce,  numerous  social  and 
.  envu'onmental  concerns  may  constrain 
the  use  of  fossil  fuels,  and  high  levels  of 
insolation  exist  in  much  of  the  State.  The 
high  quality  of  living,  with  outstanding 
recreational  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties, will  facUitate  the  recruitment  of  an 
excellent  corps  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Tlie  Colorado  State  Lesislature  is  ac- 
tively interested  in  encouraging  solar  en- 
ergy use,  and  has  adopted  or  considered 
.several  solar  energy  laws.  This  high  level 
of  interest  in  solar  energy  is  evidence 
that  these  decisionmakers  are  familiar 
with  the  issues  presented  by  solar  energy 
development  and  are  detennined  to  over- 
come any  obstacles  which  prevent  the 
application  of  the  results  of  our  solar  re- 
search. The  Colorado  Legislatm-e  has 
asain  demonstrated  theii-  strong  interest 
v.  ith  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  1034,  which  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1034 

Whereas,  The  dependence  of  tills  nation  on 
foreign  energy  soiuces  threatens  the  well- 
being  and  economic  independence  of  this  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  Is  a  highly  desirable  method  of 
dealing  with  the  energy  crisis;  and 

Whereas,  Solar  energy  Is  one  of  the  most 
promising  alternative  eEergy  sources  avail- 
able to  this  nation;  and 

Whereas.  The  state  of  Colorado  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  a  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  because  of  its  pioneering 
effort  In  the  solar  energy  field,  its  educa- 
tional facilities  with  interest  and  capabilities 
In  solar  energy  studies,  its  pool  of  scientific 
and  technological  manpower,  its  relatively 
clear  and  sunny  climate,  and  a  strong  in- 
terest In  the  development  and  use  of  alter- 
n:ittve  energy  sources;   now,  therefore, 

Be  It  esolved  by  the  House  of  Eepresont- 
atives  of  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

That  this  General  Assembly  strongly  sup- 
ports the  proposed  location  of  the  Solar  En- 
crf;y  Research  Institute  In  the  state  of 
Colorado  and  urges  the  Governor,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  tlie  state  of  Colorado, 
and  the  committee  working  on  this  effort  to 
continue  and  to  redouble  their  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  location  of  .said  Institute  In 
this  state. 

Be  It  Furtlier  Resolved.  That  this  General 
.'ssembly  assures  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  that  It  will  act 
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to  make  certain  that  adequate  land  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
if  Colorado  is  chosen  as  the  location  for  said 
institute  and  that  It  will  provide  other 
necessary  support  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  program. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor, 
the  members  of  the  Congreiss  of  the  United 
States  from  Colorado,  and  the  committee 
working  to  have  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  located  In  Colorado. 


MARLIN  TOY  CO.  VERSUS 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  23,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  tlie  sad  experience  that  Ed 
Sohmei-s,  general  manager  of  Marlin  Toy 
Co.,  had  with  the  faceless  bureaucrats  of 
Washington's  regulatory  network.  His  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  regretful  stories 
that  can  be  heard  every  day  in  this  town 
that  points  up  the  sad  state  of  the  small 
businessman  who  is  being  held  at  bay  as 
the  victim  of  Government  regulation.  It 
is  heartening  to  know,  however,  that 
there  are  others,  certain  members  of  the 
administration  in  particular,  who  occa- 
sionally try  "to  go  to  bat  for  the  little 
guy."  In  this  light  it  was  especially  re- 
freshing to  learn  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon's  recent  speech  ui  Dal- 
las, Tex.  Given  before  the  Small  Business 
Association  multiagency  conference  on 
March  16  of  this  year,  his  remarlis  were 
witty,  incisive,  and  gave  an  accurate — 
if  somewhat  disappointing — ^view  of  the 
effect  of  Government  regulation  on  the 
small  businessman  in  our  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  speech  he  re- 
lated the  sad  experience  of  Ed  Sohmers 
and  Marlin  Toy  Co.  The  Sohmers  in- 
cident is  an  important  one  with  vhich 
my  colleagues  should  be  familiar  and 
bears  repeating  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Consider  another  example  of  the  growth 
of  government  regulation  and  paperwork  and 
its  Impact  on  a  small  business. 

It  is  the  case  history  of  one  Ed  Sohmers,  a 
tjTilcal  American  businessman,  who  honest- 
ly and  conscientiously  tried  to  comply  with 
Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Sohmers'  story  was  cited  in  a  paper  last 
year  on  "The  New  Wave  of  Government  Reg- 
ulation of  Business"  by  Dr.  Murray  L.  Wled- 
enbaum,  a  former  assistant  secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  at  Treasury. 

Ed  Sohmers  v/as  general  manager  of  Mar- 
lin Toy  Products,  Inc.,  a  Wisconsin  company 
that  made  a  toy  cited  as  unsafe  In  November 
1972  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. The  toy,  a  plastic  ball  containing  colored 
pellets,  was  declared  un.safe,  the  FDA  said, 
because  if  it  broke  open  a  child  could  swallow 
the  pellets.  No  matter  tiiat  Marlin  had  been 
marketing  the  toy  since  1962  snd  had  re- 
ceived no  complaints. 

Mr.  Sohmers  recalled  the  toy  at  a  cost  of 
$95,000,  removed  the  pellets  and  thought  his 
problems  were  over. 

But  as  he  and  his  85  employees  were  pre- 
paring for  the  1973  holiday  season  making 
the  toy  and  other  products — a  new  Federal 
Agency — The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
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mission — took  over  the  safety  regulation  of 
toys  and  other  products.  In  the  process,  some 
of  the  paperwork  on  the  Marlin  plastic  toy 
went  astray.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Commis- 
sion published  a  banned  products  list  and 
sure  enough,  the  Marlin  plastic  toy  was  on 
the  list. 

Ed  Soiimers'  protest  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
erroneovis  list  had  been  distributed  to  thou- 
sands of  toy  shops  and  the  Commission  re- 
fused to  recall  its  250,000  copies  "Just  to  take 
one  or  two  toys  off  the  list,"  as  they  put  it^ 

Predictably,  the  incorrect  list  caused  order 
cancellations  frcim  all  over  the  country.  Mar- 
lin found  Itself  with  a  81.2  million  loss  and 
had  to  lay  off  all  but  ten  of  its  85  v.orkers, 
many  of  whom  were  handicapped. 

As  Martin's  toy  business  plummeted,  its 
paperwork  problems  skyrocketed: 

Mr.  Sohmers  had  to  write  more  than  700 
letters  in  an  effort  to  obtain  enabling  legis- 
lation that  Txould  pernilt  him  to  sue  for 
damages. 

He  spent  two  weeks  and  $15,000  gathering 
documents  for  an  appraisal  company  to  prove 
the  loss  of  business. 

Three  employees  had  to  wcrli  two  seven- 
day  weeks  pouring  through  documents  that 
went  back  to  the  founding  of  the  bu.sine«;s 
In  a  household  kitchen  In  1947,  In  order  to 
answer  government  Inquiries. 

And  while  all  this  w-as  going  en,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  pleading  a  heavy  worklt>?d. 
was  able  to  obtain  delays  en  the  companv's 
coui-t  action  against  the  government. 

Today,  Marlin  Is  out  of  the  toy  business. 

Marlin  Toys  difficulties  are  just  one  exan- 
ple  of  the  thousands  of  bureaucratic  biuiy:es 
that  have  taken  their  toll  In  both  human 
and  financial  terms.  In  this  case,  rovernment 
regulatory  overkill  tool:  a  trp.^ic  economic 
toll  on  human  beings.  Many  of  MnrUn's  dis- 
charged employees,  especially  the  handi- 
capped, could  not  find  other  jobs. 

While  Secretrry  Simon's  account  of 
the  Marlin  Toy  Co.  v/as  certainly  reveal- 
ing of  Government's  ineptncss  and  bu- 
reaucratic bungling,  it  was  also  fair  and 
factual.  Predictably,  however,  the  story 
did  not  please  everyone.  In  response  to 
Simon's  remarks,  Richard  O.  Simpson. 
Chaii-man  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  v,rote  SccretTi-y  Si- 
mon the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Consumer  Procuct 

Safety  Commission. 
Washington.  DC,  March  30.  197S. 
Re:  Marlin    Toy    Products,    Inc.    v.    United 

States  Cong.  Ref.  Nos.  2-74,   1-75 
Hon.  WiLLUM  E.  Simon, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  SECTSETAn-:  On  March  10,  1970, 
you  delivered  a  speech  In  Dallas,  Texas  at  a 
conference  on  government  a«;slstance  to  small 
business.  During  that  speech,  you  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  "bureaucratic  bungles  that 
have  taken  their  toll  In  both  human  and 
fitir.ncial  ternxs,"  the  experience  of  the  Mar- 
lin Toy  Products,  Inc.  Your  speech  related 
that  as  a  result  of  paperwork  going  astray, 
a  toy  produced  by  that  company  was  er- 
roneously Included  In  a  banned  toy  list  by 
this  Comml^Ion  In  1973.  It  was  suggested 
thPt  as  a  direct  result  the  company  lost 
$1.2  million,  discharged  75  emplovees,  "many 
of  whom  were  handicapped,"  and  eventually 
went  out  of  the  toy  business. 

Although  your  statements  accurately  reflect 
the  allegations  Marlin  Toy  Products,  Inc., 
has  made,  I  believe  it  inappropriate  for  you 
to  publicize  them  when  those  very  allega- 
tions are  being  contested  by  the  government 
in  court.  In  order  to  determine  whether  In 
fact  the  claims  made  by  Marlin  Toy  Products, 
Inc.,  have  substance,  the  Congress  referred 
the  matter  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  Tlie  case,  styled  as  above-reference. 
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Is  being  defended  by  the 
V.3.   Department   of   Justice 
ment's  position  Is  that 
of  the  company's  probie 
own  mismanagement. 

I  suggest  that  commen ; 
cases    are    Inappropriate 
must  discuss  the  case  pulilcly 
least  be  aware  of  the  govsrnment 

Also,  I  suggest  that  yo^ir 
Marlln  case  may  be  an 
"shooting  from  the  Up" 
decry  In  the  opening  pars^raph 
and  which  we  And  all  too 
rlc  accompanying  regulatory 
sions. 

Sincerely. 

Richard 
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you  should  at 

's  position. 
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e!;cellent  example  of 
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of  your  text, 
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Not  to  be  outdone 
penned  this  terse  reply 
correspondence : 

The  Secretary  of 
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De.mi   Mr.   Simpson: 
anything,   your   letter 
that  your  Commission's 
of  a  toy  made  by  Marlin 
on  a  'banned  products 
was    a    compelling 
bungling  that  caused 
In  human  and  finanoial 

You   contend   that   my 
Marlin  case  in  the 
eppropriate"  on  grounds 
ment  error  and  other 
tested  by  the  governmen 
of  Claims  as  a  result  of 
damages. 

However,  by  your  own 
ters  to  Mr.  Sohmers  of 
and  to  Senator  Eastland 
listing  was  Indeed  an  errc  r 
Consumer  Product  Safety 
thermore,  a  letter  to  Marl 
mission's  Bureau  of 
■weeks  before  the  erroneoxls 
the  toy  in  question  couli  I 
to  constitute  a  hazard 
tha:  the  question  of 
ready  conceded  and  is 
at  all. 

How  else  were  my 
Was  it  Inappropriate  to 
made  by  the  U.S. 
try  to  cover  it  up?  Was 
raise  the  issue  In  a  publ^ 
place?   I  think   not.   If 
more,  not  less,  open 
and  other  matters  that 
on  businesses  and 
country.  Certainly,  these 
should  not.  be  Immune 

The  President  has  ma4e 
a  priority  of  his 
that  effort  and  believe 
us  in  government  to 
those  regulations  found 
the  public  Interest  will 
and  efficiently.  It  was 
ric  " — that  prompted  my 

I  intend  to  continue 
mination  in  this 
inefficiencies,  waste,  am 
gUng  in  the  governmen 
burden  it  imposes  on 
this  great  country. 

I  invite  yovir  valuable 
critical  effort. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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O.  Simpson, 

Chairman. 

Secretary  Simon 
to  the  Simpson 


Tbeasubt, 
Washington,  D.C. 
_  struck  a  nerve.  If 
reinforces  my  belief 
I  irroneous  inclusion 
Toy  Products,  Inc., 
•  in  October  1973 
exai^ple    of    regulatory 
hardship  both 
t^rms. 

reference    to   the 
Dalits  speech  was  "in- 
1  he  claim  of  govern- 
"are  being  con- 
in  the  UJ3.  Court 
Mkrlin's  effort  to  seek 
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n  in  March  1974 
in  July  1974— the 
committed  by  the 
Commission.  Fur- 
In  from  the  Com- 
nce  only  a  few 
listing  stated  that 
not  be  considered 
it  appears  obvious 
error  is  al- 
'  being  contested" 
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inappropriate? 
mention  a  mistake 
rather  than  to 
It  inappropriate  to 
forum  in  the  first 
anything,   we   need 
of  regulatory 
1  ave  a  direct  impact 
throughout  the 
matters  cannot,  and 
from  public  scrutiny, 
regulatory  reform 
ion.  I  support 
it  is  up  to  all  of 
the  public  that 
to  be  useful  and  in 
administered  fairly 
goal — not  "rheto- 
■emarks  in  Dallas. 
Mfith  a  studied  deter- 
to  point  up  the 
bureaucratic  bun- 
and  the  incredible 
of  the  citizens  of 


participation  in  this 


A/iLLiAM  E.  Simon. 

The  MarUn  Toy  Co  episode  is  not  yet 
resolved,  and  it  may  be  several  months 
before  the  last  chapfc  r  in  the  drama  is 
finally  written.  But  w  th  champions  like 
Secretary  Simon  takii  ig  part  in  the  fray, 
we  can  hope  that  tie  ending  to  the 
Marlin  Toy  Co.  fiasco  vill  be  a  happy  one. 
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ECONOMIC  IMMORALITY 


April  30,  1976 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Anthony  Harrigan  provides  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  immorality  of 
income  redistribution  in  a  newspaper 
column  entitled  "Economic  Immorality," 
dated  for  release  on  April  17,  1976. 

Quoting  Harvard  Prof.  Peter  J.  Rust- 
hoven,  Mr.  Harrigan  points  out  that  in- 
come redistribution,  whether  by  the  Gov- 
ernment directly  taking  It  from  some 
people  and  giving  it  to  others  or  by  the 
back-door  method  of  taxation  policy, 
denies  the  concept  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  thus  individual  morality. 
The  result  is  a  loss  of  incentive  and  the 
destruction  of  freedom. 
The  column  follows: 

Economic  Immorality 
In  a  recent  syndicated  column,  Tom 
Wicker,  New  York  Times  associate  editor  and 
liberal  political  activist,  haUed  the  new  fed- 
eral tax  bill  as  "th©  beginning  of  a  new  and 
long  overdue  course  for  American  liberal- 
ism— toward  a  policy  of  redistributing  in- 
come." 

Mr.  Wicker's  candid  comment  should  make 
Americana  realize  that  political  redistribu- 
tion of  Income — socialism,  in  other  words — 
is  at  hand. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  proposed  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  In  his  famous  $1,000  per 
person  handout  proposal  during  the  1973 
presidential  election — a  proposal  that  helped 
cost  him  the  election.  Now,  redistribution  of 
income  Is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  backdoor 
method — by  the  new  tax  legislation,  that  Is. 
What  is  the  morality^r  Immorality — of 
redistributing  Income?  This  Is  a  question 
thoughtful  citizens  should  ask  themselves. 
Fortunately,  this  question  has  been  care- 
fully studied — and  answered — In  a  brilliant 
essay  'On  Redistributing  Income"  by  Peter 
J.  Rusthoven,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review. 

In  a  special  report  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Industrial  Council  Educational  Foun- 
dation, Mr.  Rusthoven  points  out  that  "there 
Is  a  growing  push  in  leftwlng  academic  and 
political  circles  for  the  Idea  that  substan- 
tive equality  is  a  virtual  prerequisite  for  the 
moral  legitimacy  of  American  society."  He 
notes  that  the  American  Idea  that  a  man 
should  be  rewarded  according  to  hla  worth 
■  is  coming  in  for  increasingly  bitter  attack." 
Thoughtful  citizens,  steeped  in  American 
values,  undoubtedly  are  shocked  at  the  no- 
tion that  our  country's  wealth  be  divided 
without  regard  to  the  merit  or  contribution 
of  the  individual. 

At  the  core  of  the  position  held  by  the 
redistribution  advocates,  says  Mr.  Rusthoven, 
"lies  the  belief  that  there  are  no  differences 
in  human  behavior  for  which  the  individual 
human   being   is  really  responsible." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "in  other  words, 
the  advocates  of  income  distribution  base 
their  arguments,  ultimately,  on  a  rejection 
of  the  notions  of  individual  responsibility. 
It  follows  that  they  must  reject  as  well  any 
meaningful  notion  of  Individual  morality." 
This  is  a  very  powerfxil  argument.  It  makes 
clear  that  a  radically  eqvial  society.  In  which 
income  is  redistributed  from  the  frugal  and 
energetic  to  the  irresponsible  and  lazy,  must 
be  an  immoral  society.  It  must  be  a  society 
devoid  of  a  moral  scheme  in  rewards. 

We  see  the  outlines  of  such  an  immoral 
society  In  the  welfarism  of  our  era  which 
has  created  a  huge,  sullen,  dependent  imder 
class  that  lives  off  the  work  and  savings  of 
energetic,  self-reliant  citizens. 


The  end  result  of  political  redistribution 
of  Income,  Mr.  Rusthoven  convincingly  ex- 
plains, would  be  the  breakdown  of  liberty. 
"Quite  simply,"  he  writes,  "the  fact  Is  that 
any  such  attempt  would  entail  the  virtual 
destruction  of  economic  freedom  as  we  know 
it.  It  is  perfectly  apparent,  for  example,  that 
the  theory  of  a  free  market  economy  is  in- 
consistent with  the  attempt  to  render  each 
man  th©  material  equal  of  his  brethren." 

Thus  the  threat  posed  by  the  new  tax  bill 
is  far  worse  than  anything  that  can  be  de- 
scribed In  terms  of  deficit  spending.  The 
threat.  Insofar  as  income  redistribution  is 
concerned.  Is  the  undermining  of  the  moral 
basis  of  a  society  in  which  respectable,  work- 
ing citizens  are  rewarded. 

The  authors  of  the  new  tax  legislation,  like 
Sen.  McGk>Tern  tn  1972,  are  striking  at  the 
system  of  Incentives  In  our  society.  These 
Incentives  have  a  foundation  In  morality. 


THE  WEST  AND  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  30,  1976 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  recent  events  in  south- 
em  Africa.  Once  again,  western  influ- 
ence— and  American  influence  in  par- 
ticular— Is  in  decline.  I  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
carefully  review  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer's recent  policy  recommendations 
relative  to  Africa,  and  make  their  own 
views  known  to  the  people  and  to  the 
President. 

Aligning  ourselves  with  the  United 
Nations'  embargo  is  no  solution,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  would  only  be  cooperating 
with  an  organization  which  is  neither 
effective  nor  friendly  to  our  interests, 
while  weakening  our  own  economy. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  should  en- 
courage, even  indirectly,  revolutionary 
violence  in  southern  Africa.  To  me,  it  is 
totally  Inconceivable  that  we  could  con- 
template donating  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
the  Marxist  "Republic"  of  Mozambique— 
surely,  one  of  the  worst  governed  na- 
tions in  the  entire  world. 

As  we  all  know,  the  British  have  long 
maintained  that  the  present  Rhodesian 
Government  is  illegal.  They  consider 
Rhodesia  to  be  still  one  of  their  colonies. 
Thus,  I  think  that  the  views  of  some 
Englishmen  who  do  not  totally  agree 
with  their  Government  on  this  point  may 
be  especially  interesting  and  instructive. 
A  good  example  was  an  editorial  wliich 
recently  appeared  in  the  Free  Nation, 
the  publication  of  an  organization  in 
England  which  strongly  opposes  totali- 
tarianism in  any  form.  The  chairman  is 
Lord  DeL'isle,  and  the  members  include 
Field  Marshall  Sir  Gerald  Templer  and 
Winston  Churchill,  the  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  I  beUeve  that  this  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  West  in  Southern  Africa," 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1976  issue 
of  the  Free  Nation,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Freedom,  is  worthy 
of  our  careful  consideration  at  this  time, 
and  I  insert  it  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks: 

The  West  and  Sotttheen  Africa 
British  public  opinion   Is  deeply  divided 
over  the  current  struggle  for  southern  Africa, 
even  if  many  politicians  seem  to  be,  for  once. 
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united  In  Uie  view  that  there  Is  nothing  that 
can  be  done.  We  have  Just  witnessed  the 
conquest  of  Angola  by  Soviet  arms  and  Cuban 
soldiers,  and  are  now  witnessing  preparations 
lor  a  Communist-backed  invasion  of  Rho- 
desia. 

The  Cvibans,  the  all-piu-pose  mercenaries 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  are  being  ferried  all  over 
the  African  continent — to  Mozambique,  to 
Guinea-Bissau,  to  Somalia,  to  Algeria  and  the 
western  Sahara  (to  take  part  In  a  new  war 
with  Morocco)  and  even  to  Syria  and  the 
Golan  Heights.  We  have  seen  this  down-at- 
heel  little  sugar-growing  republic  of  8  mil- 
lion people  sending  Its  troops  all  over  Africa, 
while  some  of  our  public  leaders  have  been 
telling  us  that  there  is  nothing  that  Britain, 
as  a  second-rate  power  with  a  population  of 
just  55  mUllou,  can  do. 

Correction:  Mr.  Wilson  did,  of  couh>e,  find 
something  to  do.  Forewarned  of  the  move  by 
the  pro-Marxist  regime  in  Mozambique — 
which  has  distinguished  Itself  by  torturing 
white  Portuguese  prisoners — the  British  Gov- 
ernment promptly  banded  out  £10  million 
of  taxpayers'  money  to  help  the  Mozamblcans 
to  "apply  sanctions"  to  Rhodesia.  Mrs.  Judith 
Hart,  MP,  darling  of  the  Tribunlte  Left,  soon 
turned  up  In  nelghboiu'lng  Lesotho  to  prom- 
ise that  even  more  British  money  will  be  on 
the  way.  It  Is  money  that  will  serve.  Indi- 
rectly, to  finance  the  invasion  of  Rhodesia  by 
Commimist-backed  guerrillas  who  are  sworn 
never  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Now   you   don't   have  to   approve  of  Mr. 


Smith  to  see  that  it  is  vital  for  the  West  to 
take  a  stand  In  southern  Africa.  Crucial 
strategic  Interests  are  at  stake,  and  If  the 
Russians  succeed — through  their  proteges — 
overrunning  Rhodesia  they  will  rightly  con- 
clude that  the  West  will  probably  stand  by 
making  clucking  noises  when  they  strike  at 
South  Africa  and  (who  knows  how  soon?) 
at  the  soft  underbelly  of  Europe.  We  are,  In 
fact,  facing  a  series  of  tests.  Each  time  we 
fail  one,  the  test  gets  harder.  The  West  failed 
in  Angola.  It  cannot  afford  to  fall  la 
Rhodesia. 

DOUBLE  STANDABDS 

But  as  things  stand,  no  Western  govern- 
ment— and  certainly  not  the  British  gov- 
ernment— Is  going  to  do  anything  effective 
to  defend  Rhodesia  against  outside  aggres- 
sion so  long  as  Mr.  Smith  Is  governing  on 
the  present  basis.  Most  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  Including  Britain,  regard 
his  government  as  an  Illegal  regime.  If  the 
Europeans  In  Rhodesia  were  an  African  tribe. 
things  might  well  be  different.  But  It  seems 
that  In  Africa,  only  whites  ai-e  capable  of 
being  'racists*.  The  nasty  things  that  go  <m 
farther  north — like  the  summary  execution 
of  31  military  rebels  In  Lagos  this  week — 
receive  little  attention  and  excite  little  pas- 
sion compared  with  that  aroused  by  Rho- 
desia or  South  Africa. 

bkitain's  role 

But  it  Is  no  good  Just  complaining  about 
double  standards.  What  is  needed  is  a  basis 


for  effective  Western  action  to  prevent  fur- 
ther Communist  expansion  In  southern  Af- 
rica— which  Involves  enlisting  the  support  of 
moderate  black  African  leaders.  Arguably, 
Britain  would  only  be  able  to  intervene— 
given  the  political  will,  which  Is  doubtful, 
and  the  troops,  which  could  be  scraped  to- 
gether with  difficulty — under  two  sets  of 
circumstances. 

The  first  would  be  for  Mr.  Smith  to  say 
he  had  been  a  bad  boy,  and  hand  responsi- 
bility for  Rhodesian  affairs  back  to  the 
British  government.  (Rhodesia  Is  still,  theo- 
retlcaUy,  a  British  colony).  The  seccmd 
would  be  for  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Nkomo  to 
arrive  at  some  kind  of  settlement  which 
Britain  might  then  agree  to  police  against 
foreign  intervention.  The  second  possibility 
is  Etm  a  real  one  despite  all  the  difficulties. 
Mr.  Smith  needs  to  reduce  the  persent  Lsola- 
tlon  of  the  white  Rhodesian  settlers;  Mr. 
Nkomo's  only  hope  of  maintaining  con- 
trol of  the  nationalist  movement  In  the 
face  of  the  challenge  from  the  guerrUla  left 
Is  through  a  negotiated  settlement.  A 
British  pledge  to  defend  such  a  settlement 
might  help  to  bring  it  about — but  it  is  most 
unlikely  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

If  all  else  falls,  and  Rhodesia  slides  into 
a  race  war  which  the  Communist  power 
would  be  able  to  exploit  while  Western  coun- 
tries stood  gaping  in  the  backgroimd,  the 
only  role  Britain  would  be  left  to  play 
wotild  be  that  of  helping  to  resettle  those 
whose  lives  and  property  were  at  risk. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Flotd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwai-d 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  governs  the  nations 
with  justice  and  mercy,  touch  our  hearts 
with  the  warmth  of  Thy  love  and  our 
minds  with  the  wonder  of  Thy  wisdom. 
Enlarge  our  hiunan  powers  by  the  aware- 
ness of  Thy  presence  while  we  work.  In- 
fuse our  lives  with  the  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  fit  us  for  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  May  we  see  beyond  the  baflOing 
and  bewildering  events  of  this  age,  the 
mysterious  but  certain  movement  of  Thy 
.spirit  and  the  imfoldment  of  Thy  coming 
kingdom. 

Spare  us,  O  God,  from  the  cynici-sm  and 
skepticism  which  cloud  the  holy  vision  of 
a  better  nation  in  a  better  world.  Grant 
that  all  who  serve  in  the  Government  of 
this  Nation  may  honor  their  oflBces  by 
sei-vice  pleasing  to  Thee,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
concert  their  best  efforts  for  peace  and 
justice  in  the  world. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  3, 1976. 
To  tfie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ploth  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  C<do- 
rado,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jaues  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos. 
725,  726,  727,  and  729. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed . 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  pitoceedings  of  Thui-s- 
day,  AprU  29,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  GOVERNMENTAL  OPERA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AcnvmEs 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  435)  autlioriz- 
ing  supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  With  Respect  to  In- 
telligence Activities  for  an  inquiry  and 
investigation  relating  to  intelligence  ac- 
tivities can-ied  out  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S.  Res.  377. 
94th  Congress,  agreed  to  March  l,  1976,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$450,000.,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$515,000". 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  coimnunication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland). 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or 
until  the  end  of  morning  business, 
whichever  comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  <H.R.  11876)  to  amend  the 
Water  Resoui'ces  Planning  Act  (79  Stat. 
244)  as  amended,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONSIDERATION      OF      CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VALIDATION 
OF  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

The  bill  <H.R.  2782)  to  provide  for  the 
reinstatement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  lease  No.  U-014571,  and  for 
other  purpose.^;,  was  considered,  ordered 
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to  a  third  reading,  reac 
and  passed. 


INTERSTATE 

SERVE  OIL 


COMPACT  TO  CON- 
GAS 


AI*D 


i.s 


ai  d 


trlke 


uis<  1 


The  Senate  proceeded 
joint  resolution  (S.J. 
ing  to  an  extension  anc 
interstate  compact  to 
gas,  which  had  been 
Committee  on  Interior 
fairs  with  amendments 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strtka 
withdraws  Its  consent," 
cember  31,  1978,"; 

On   page   12,   line   2,   s 
make  a  biannual"  and 
nlal": 

On  page  12.  line  3,  Btrll± 
section  2  of  Public  Law  9^ 
ond  Congress,"; 

On  page  13,  line  1.  insci-t 

"(b)   The  Attorney  Gen<i-al 
view  the  activities  of  any 
tees  to  the  Commission 
not  later  than  June  30,  19 
gress  as  to  whether  the 
advisory  committees  could 
maintain   situations 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Unlt4d 
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the  tliird  time, 


to  consider  the 
.  126;  consent- 
renewal  of  the 
cbnser\e  oil  and 
rei  sorted  from  the 
Lnd  Insular  Af- 
f  ollows : 
"until  Co  tigress 
Insert  "to  De- 


"contlnue  to 
t   'make  a  bleu- 

"as  provided  In 
322,  Nlnety-sec- 


the  following: 

shall  also  re- 

idvlsory  commlt- 

the  States,  and 

8,  report  to  Con- 

activlties  of  any  such 

tend  to  create  or 

with   the 

States." 


Incon  sistent 


So  as   to  make  the     oint  resolution 
read  : 

Ki'oolied  by  the  Senate  end  House  of  Rrp- 
re'eritatives  of  the  United  itates  of  America 
in  Congress  assevibled.  Th  it  the  consent  of 
Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  from  September  1,  .974,  to  December 
31,  1973,  of  the  Interstate  compact  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas.  as  ame  aded,  which  was 
signed  In  Its  Initial  form  In  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  16th  day  of  Febiuary  1935,  by  the 
representatives  of  Oklahona,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  i  nd  at  the  same 
time  and  place  was  signed  by  the  represent- 
atives, as  a  recommendation  for  approval 
to  the  Governors  and  lei  ;islatures  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  Colorad  ),  Ulinols,  Kansas, 
and  Michigan,  and  which,  prior  to  August 
27,  1935,  was  presented  to  and  approved  by 
the  legislatures  and  Goveri  lOrs  of  the  States 
of  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois, 
Colorado,  and  Texas,  and  v  hlch  so  approved 
by  the  six  States  last  abo\B  named  was  de- 
posited in  the  Departmsn  .  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereaf i  er  was  coiiscnted 
to  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Resolution  Num- 
bered 64.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
August  27,  1935,  for  a  perloc  of  two  years,  and 
thereafter  was  extended  br  the  representa- 
tives of  the  compacting  Sta  cf:  and  con.sented 
by  the  Congress  for  success  Ive  periods,  with- 
out Interruption,  the  last  e  Ltenslon  being  for 
the  period  from  Septembe  •  1,  1971,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1974,  consented  o  by  Cor.gresr  by 
Public  Law  Numbered  92-3  22.  Nin'»ty-second 
Congress,  approved  June  3( ,  1972.  The  agree- 
ment to  amend,  extend,  an^  1  renew  said  com- 
pact effective  September  1,  1971.  duly  execut- 
ed by  representatives  of  tie  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Alaska,  Arizona,  At  kansas,  Colorado, 
Florida.  nilnol."i.  Indiana,  i:an.«as.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Marjland.  Mlci  igan.  Mississippi, 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada ,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania. South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas. 
Utah.  West  Virginia,  and  V  'yomln-?  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Departnie  it  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  reads  ai  follows: 
AN  AGREEMENT  TO  /MEND,  EXTEND 
AKD  RENEW  THE  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT TO  CONSERVE  C IL  AND  GAS 
"WHEREAS,  on  the  ICtt  day  of  February, 
1935.  m  the  City  of  Dallas  Texas,  there  was 
executed  "An  Interstate  Coi  npact  to  Conserve 
C!l  and  Gas"  which  wxs  t  lereafter  formally 
r:    ifisd  Olid  aripr?ved  by  t!i?  S'ates  oi  Okla- 


j~j 


homa,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Illi-.v,lE,  Colorado 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States; 

"WHEREAS,  effective  as  of  September  1, 
1971,  the  several  compacting  states  deem 
it  advisable  to  amend  said  Compact  so  as  to 
provide  that  upon  the  giving  of  Congresslon- 
aJ  consent  thereto  in  Its  amended  form,  said 
Compact  wlU  remain  in  effect  until  Congress 
withdraws  such  consent; 

"WHEREAS,  the  original  of  sali'.  Compact 
p.R  so  amended  will,  upon  execution  thereof 
be  deposited  promptly  with  tlie  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  ol 
which  follows : 

"  'AN  INTERSTATE  COMPACT  TO   CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS 
"  'Abxicle    I 

"  "Tills  agreement  may  become  effective 
v,'lthin  any  compacting  State  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  State,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  States  ratifying  it 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  ha.";  given 
its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided. 
"  'Aeticlk  n 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  U  to  con- 
.lerve  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  p^ysl- 
cal  waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 
"  'Abticij!    rn 

"  'Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  in  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limtis  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"'(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  ineificient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"■(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gae,  or 
both  oil  and  gas,  in  paying  quantities. 

'•  "(c)  The  avoidable  escape  Into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  \sell. 

"•(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards. 

"'(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas 
or  loss  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  The  inefficient,  excessive  or  improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  In  producing  any 
v.-ell. 

"  'The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  State. 

"  'Akticle    JV 

" 'Earh  S^.-'te  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted 
then  that  It  will  continue  the  same  in  force, 
providing  in  effect  that  oil  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conservation 
statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
access  to  commerce;  and  providing  for  strin- 
gent penalties  for  the  waste  of  either  oil  or 
3a.s. 

"  'Article    V 

"  'It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  States  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  pries  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to  the 
purpose  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
ventuig  the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  limitations. 

"  'Abticix  VI 

"  'Each  state  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  THE  INTER- 
STATE OIL  COMPACT  COMMISSION,  the 
duty  of  which  said  Commission  shall  be  to 
make   inquire-   and    ascertain   from   time   to 


time  such  methods,  practices,  circumstances, 
and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bring- 
ing about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gae,  and  at  sucii 
intervals  as  said  Commission  deems  benefi- 
cial it  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  states  for  adof>- 
tion  or  rejection. 

"  'The  Commission  .shall  have  power  ,o 
recommend  the  cooidlnation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  pov/ers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to 
recommend  measures  for  the  maximum  ult;- 
mate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organl;:e  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regrulatlons  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

••  "No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
inis.sion  except:  (1)  By  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  states  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority in  interebl  of  the  compacting  states 
at  said  meeting,  such  interest  to  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  Such  vote  of  each  state 
shall  be  In  the  decimal  jjroportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  Its  daily  average  production 
during  the  preceding  cfilendar  half-year  to 
the  dally  average  production  of  the  cor.i- 
pactlng  states  during  said  period. 
"  'Akticle  VII 

••  'No  state  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  state,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
state  subject  such  state  to  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  other  states  Joining  herein. 
"  'Article  VIII 

"  This  compact  shall  continue  In  e'fect 
until  Congress  withdraws  Its  consent.  But 
any  state  Joining  herein  may,  upon  sisty 
(60)   days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

"  'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
states  have  signed  this  agieement  in  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory  states. 

"  'Tills  compact  shall  become  effective 
wlien  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  In 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  signature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

"  'Done  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  this 
Kisteenth  day  of  February,  1935.' 

"WHEREAS,  the  said  'Interstate  Compact 
to  Consene  Oil  and  Gas'  in  Ite  initial  form 
has  heretofore  been  duly  renewed  and  ex- 
tended with  the  consent  of  the  Coi^i^ress  to 
September  1,  1971;  and 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  desued  to  amend  said 
'Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gai>' 
effective  September  1,  1971,  and  to  renew  and 
e:<tend  said  compact  a.s  so  amended: 

"NOW,  THEREFORE.  THIS  WRITING 
WITNESSETH. 

"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  effective  Septem- 
ber 1.  1971,  the  Compact  entitled  'An  Inter- 
state Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas'  ex- 
ecuted within  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
the  16th  day  of  February,  1935,  and  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
amended  by  amendirig  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  Vlli  thereof  to  read  as  follows-: 

"  'Tills  compact  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  Congress  withdraws  its  consent.  But 
any  state  Joining  herein  may,  upon  sixty  (60) 
days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom." 
and  that  said  compact  as  so  amended  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  renewed  and  ex- 
tended. This  agreement  shall  become  effec- 
tive when  executed,  ratified,  and  approved  as 
provided  in  Article  I  of  said  compact  as  so 
amended. 

"The  slznator,-  States  have  executed  this 
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agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  become 
a  party  hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart  of 
this  agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited,  cer- 
tified, and  ratified. 

■Executed  by  the  several  luidersigned 
.-states,  at  their  several  state  capltols,  through 
their  proper  officials  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  resolu- 
tions, subject  to  the  limitations  and  quail- 
iications  of  the  acts  of  the  respective  State 
Legislatures. 
•  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated : 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

■THE  STATE  OP  ALASKA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    - 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

THE  STATE  OP  ARIZONA 

By ,  Governor 

Dated: - 

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State        (seal) 

■  THE  STATE  OF  ABKANSAS 

By ,  Governor 

Dated:  

Attest: 

Secretary  of  State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

By ,  Govei'uor 

Dated:  

Attest:  

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  FLORIDA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA 

By    ,  (jrovernor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE   STATE   OP  LOUISIANA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    _. 

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated:  

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

By    _  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

By    _  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:     II"  """"II 

Secretarj'    of    State        (seal) 


"THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

•  THE  STATE  OP  NEBRASKA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  NEVADA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

•THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK 

By    ,  Govenuur 

Dated: . 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

•THE  STATE  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest:    

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 
"THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

By    ,  Gowmor 

Dated: 

Attest: ___• 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 
"THE  STATE  OP  OKLAHOliA 

By    ,  Go\'emo(r 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

By    ,  Governw 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 
•THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 
"THE  STATE  OP  TENNESSEE 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 
"THE  STATE  OP  TEXAS 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OP  UTAH 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State        (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

"THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

By    ,  Governor 

Dated: 

Attest: 

Secretary    of    State         (seal) 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  a  biennial  report 
to  Congress,  for  the  duration  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission  and  of  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  such  compact 
have  been  consistent  with  the  purposes  as 
.set  out  In  Article  V  of  such  compact. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  .shall  also  review 


the  activities  of  any  advisory  committees  to 
the  Commission  and  the  States,  and  not 
later  than  Jtine  30,  1978,  report  to  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  activities  of  any  such  ad- 
visory committees  could  tend  to  create  or 
maintain  situations  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


UJ5.  COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assisant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.>^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Eugene  V.  Mc- 
Aulifife,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretaiy  of  Defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltbout  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clei'k 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  in  the 
Air  Force,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDmnr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confii'med  er. 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pi-esident  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
tm'n  to  tlie  considemtion  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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not  reason  but  obses.sion.  "We  will  not  be 
htimlllated,"  Mr.  Nixon  said:  We  would  not 
act  like  "a  pitiful,  helplees  giant."  Mr.  Kis- 
singer said  his  own  assistants  who  opposed 
the  Invasion  were  insufficiently  "manly  '  and 
showed  "the  cowardice  of  the  Eastern  Estab- 
lishment." 

The  President  and  his  men  said  their  aim 
was  only  to  clean  out  sanctuaries  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists.  They  promised 
that  the  U.S.  wo\ild  not  get  Involved  in  Cam- 
bodia's emerging  civil  war,  would  not  sup- 
ply military  advisers  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
just  Installed  In  Phnom  Penh  by  a  coup, 
would  not  fly  any  air  missions  in  Cambodia 
except  against  the  Vietnamese.  The  promises 
were  quickly  broken. 

In  the  next  three  years  and  three  months 
American  planes  dropped  400,000  tons  of 
bombs  on  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  sent  $2  bil- 
lion In  aid  to  Lon  Nol — and  kept  the  civil 
war  going  for  five  terrible  years. 

A  country  tliat  had  once  been  a  dcml- 
paradlse,  where  the  poorest  never  went 
hungry,  became  a  charred  wasteland  of  starv- 
ing refugees.  A  tenth  of  Cambodia's  popula- 
tion, 600,000  people,  were  killed.  HaU  the 
population  v.as  made  homeless. 

Ihe  evil  of  1970  was  mercilessly  repeated. 
When  the  Vietnam  "peace"  was  signed  Ui 
1973,  Mr.  Nixon  aliifted  the  B-52s  to  Cam- 
bodia, using  them  there  without  a  shred  of 
authority  In  any  law  or  resolution  or  treaty 
— very  likely  the  most  flagrant  Presidential 
violation  of  the  Constitution  In  oiir  history. 
When  the  end  became  Inevitable,  In  1974, 
Mr.  Kissinger  still  refused  to  work  for  a 
settlement  that  would  mitigate  the  damage. 
Hla  policy  was  to  fight  to  the  last  Cam- 
bodian. 

In  1970  many  foresaw  that  the  sending 
of  American  forces  Into  Cambodia  would 
enlarge  the  war.  but  few  could  Imagine  the 
extent  of  the  human  and  political  disaster. 
The  end  result  has  been  not  only  to  deci- 
mate Cambodia  but  to  give  It  one  of  the 
most  xenophobic  governments  on  earth, 
hating  outsiders  and  reportedly  Imposing 
terrible  cruelties  on  Its  own  people. 

One  wonders  aboitt  the  American  officials 
responsible.  Apart  from  external  accotmt- 
ablUty,  does  any  one  of  those  men  ever  think 
of  Cambodia,  look  Into  himself  and  despair? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ex- 
press tlae  hope  that  while  Vietnam  has 
been  mentioned  seldom  if  at  all  in  this 
campaign,  what  we  did  there  and  what 
was  not  accomplished  there  and  what 
was  accomplished  there  never  will  be 
forgotten  by  the  American  people  and 
that  never  again  will  we  become  in- 
volved in  a  tragedy  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause it  was  the  kind  of  war  that  under 
no  circumstances  this  Nation  could  have 
won. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  never  again  will  we  become 
involved  in  foreign  military  ventures  on 
the  soil  of  any  other  Nation,  save  in  our 
own  defense  or  in  situations  which  griev- 
ously threaten  our  national  interests. 
The  record  of  Vietnam  and  Canibodia 
is  filled  with  misjudgments,  with  errors, 
with  mistakes,  with  tragedy. 

I  think  we  also  owe  to  the  record 
to  point  out  that  as  we  debated  the  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia,  it  was  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  at  that 
time  and  I  who  notified  the  then  Presi- 
dent, in  June  of  that  year,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  support  any 
military  actions  in  Cambodia  and  specif- 
ically the  bombing  at  that  time.  The 
minority  leader  was  Gerald  Ford.  The 
measure  to  forbid  further  bombhigs,  ef- 
fective on  a  daie  fuiil  iii  tliat  rneasdie 
wr.-=;  ijixssod. 


However,  In  the  course  of  preparing 
for  these  evacuations,  there  were  nu- 
merous discussions  in  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  well  remember  the 
point  being  made  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  with  respect  to 
confidence  in  the  new  Govenmient  ol 
Cambodia  that  would  soon  take  over,  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  that  they  had  it  on  good 
authority  that  not  more  than  about  eight 
people  would  be  executed  for  their 
crimes.  Some  of  those  eight  people  were 
well  known  as  leading  officials  of  that 
government. 

To  show  how  v.rong  v,e  can  be  on  vari- 
ous sidss*of  an  argument,  the  latest  re- 
ports are  that  about  eoO.COO  people  have 
been  murdered  in  Cambodia  by  the  pres- 
ent government.  Tiiat  contrasts  pretty 
shaiTjly  with  the  eight  about  whom  we 
received  such  warm  assurances  as  to  the 
limitation  of  the  reaction  of  that 
government. 

Oddly,  I  tliink  the  American  people 
expected  more  violence  in  Vietnam  and 
less  in  Cambodia,  and  it  has  worked  out 
the  other  way.  The  Vietnamese  people 
seem  to  have  gone  in  more  for  reeduca- 
tion and  the  process  of  unification,  and 
the  Cambodians  have  gone  in  for  the 
destruction  of  whole  classes  of  popula- 
tion, whole  categories,  including  virtually 
all  the  educated  people  of  that  country. 

So  I  think  it  ought  to  be  a  salutary 
lesson  that  nobody  is  entirely  right  and 
nobody  is  entirely  v.rong  when  we  get 
into  these  debates. 

I  yield  back  the  rea»ainder  of  my  tini  •. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THE  B-IS 
PERMPORMANCE  ADVANTAGES 

Ur.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  many  defenses  raised  in  behalf  of 
the  B-1  program,  perhaps  the  most  often 
heard  is  the  significant  Improvement  th3 
B-1  vnll  provide  to  U.S.  strategic  bomb- 
ing capability.  And  clearly  the  B-1  does 
?.'nbody  some  noteworthy  advances  that 
make  it  desirable  in  certain  respects.  Cer- 
tainly for  more  than  $2  bUlion  the 
American  people  should  be  getting  some- 
thing for  their  money.  After  all,  this  is 
SlOO  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  tiie  country. 

Some  of  tlie  advantages  cited  for  the 
B-1  over  the  B-52  are:  Supersonic  capa- 
bility; greater  hardening  against  ther- 
mal overpressure  from  nuclear  effects; 
improved  takeoff  capabUities;  higher 
penetration  speeds;  lower  radar  cros^- 
section;  and  larger  payload. 

This  list  of  major  advantages  has  been 
steadily  shrinking  since  the  inception  of 
the  E-1  program.  Forever  lost  to  this 
libt  are  greater  range,  lower  infrared 
signature,  and  many  others.  And  as  will 
now  be  described  even  the  still-e\i.-tii-!g 
advantages  are  open  to  question. 

A.    SUPEHSONIC    CArABU-ITT 

Of  all  the  advantages  cited  for  the  B-1, 
liapersonic  caijability  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  over-rated  and  least  under- 


stood. The  B-l's  supersonic  capability 
makes  the  plane  suffer  very  severe  penal- 
ties in  terms  of  weight,  cost,  complexity, 
and  subsonic  performance.  Yet  in  terms 
of  any  realistic  strategic  mission,  the 
B-l's  supersonic  capability  will  simply 
not  be  used;  thus,  it  should  probably  fall 
under  a  category  headed  "disadvan- 
tages." 

The  chief  justification  for  making  any 
strategic  bomber  supersonic  Is  to  enhance 
its  penetration  capability.  Since  bombers 
can  never  hope  to  outnm  missiles,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  a  bomber 
arrives  at  its  target  in  5  hom's  rather  than 
10.  Spending  less  time  over  hostile  air- 
space is  desirable,  however,  if  doing  so 
does  not  jeopardize  the  bomber's  mission. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  reduction  in 
time  spent  over  hostile  airspace  is  worth 
the  increase  in  bomber  vulnerability 
stemming  from  greater  radar  and  infra- 
red visibility,  reduced  range,  and  other 
factors  that  accompany  supersonic  flight. 

The  B-1  will  be  capable  of  supersonic 
flight  only  at  medium  and  high  altitudes, 
since  its  supersonic  on-the-deck  require- 
ment was  dropped  many  years  ago.  Be- 
cause supersonic  flight  consumes  so  much 
fuel,  the  B-1  would  only  fly  supersonl- 
cally  over  or  near  Soviet  airspace.  Yet 
high  altitude  penetration  for  bombers 
was  ruled  out  years  ago,  even  for  the 
supersonic  PB-111  and  the  old  B-58,  be- 
cause such  a  flight  mode  makes  a  bomber 
easily  visible  to  radar.  As  a  result,  all 
tlie  emphasis  In  recent  years  has  been 
on  low  level  penetration  for  bombers.  In 
addition  to  radar  vulnerability,  a  B-1 
flying  supersonlcally  would  be  much  more 
vulnerable  to  Infrared-seeking  weapons 
and  tracking  devices.  This  arises  because 
at  supersonic  speeds,  especially  at  Mach 
1.6,  the  B-l's  engines  will  have  their 
afterburners  turned  on.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  B-1  IR  signature  will  light 
up  like  a  Christmas  tree,  providing  a 
much  easier  target  for  surface-to-air 
heat-seeking  missiles. 

EAMGE  REDUCTIONS 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
range  of  the  B-1,  which  Is  already  seri- 
ously below  Its  design  goal  will  be  sharply 
reduced  by  supersonic  operation.  The 
"fuel  mileage" — specific  fuel  consump- 
tion— of  jet  engines  typically  deteriorates 
by  a  factor  of  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
during  afterburner  operation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  PB-lll's  fuel  mileage  deterio- 
rates by  a  factor  of  4.3  at  maximum 
supersonic  capability  over  its  normal  sub- 
sonic operation. 

Thus  supersonic  operation  would  slash 
the  B-l's  range  still  more;  this  would  de- 
crease the  B-l'o  target  coverage  and 
evasive  maneuvers  capabiUty  while  in- 
creasing its  tanker  dependence  Indeed, 
tlie  combat  mission  requirements  for  the 
B-1  apparently  do  not  include  a  super- 
sonic, high  altitude  requirement: 
Should  the  need  arise,  the  B-1  could  also 
penetrate  at  supersonic  speeds  at  high 
altitude.  An  extreme  example  of  the  im- 
pact of  supersonic  capability  on  B-1 
range  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  a  B-1  oper- 
ating supersonlcally  for  its  whole  mis-sion 
v.culd  not  be  capable  of  reaching  the 
Soviet  Union  and  returning. 

lliese  performance  costs  are  only  the 
direct  costs  of  the  B-l's  supersonic  capa- 
bility. Less  direct  but  no  less  important 


are  the  penalties  embedded  in  tlie  B-l's 
design  by  its  supersonic  capabiUty.  An 
entirely  subsonic  B-1  could  use  more 
efficient  Jet  engines — similar  to  those  on 
the  747  and  DC-10 — that  would  extend 
the  B-l's  range  and  lower  its  infrared 
signature.  Thus  the  B-1  is  denied  longer 
range,  lower  IR  signature,  greater  target 
flexibility,  heavier  payload,  greater 
evasive  maneuver  capability,  shorter 
take-off  distance,  and  thus  overall  higher 
survivability,  aU  because  of  its  supersonic 
capability.  Additional  subsonic  com- 
promises had  to  be  made  in  the  fuselage 
and  wing  design  in  order  to  give  the  B-1 
a  supersonic  capability. 

BWING-WINC    ISSUE 

The  Air  Force  claims  ttiat  the  cost  of 
the  supersonic  capability  is  relatively 
low  because  even  a  subsonic-only  B-1 
would  have  to  have  the  swing  wing  for 
acceptable  flying  quahties  during  on-the- 
deck  penetration.  While  the  swing  wing 
does  improve  the  B-l's  penetration  fly- 
ing qualities  at  low  altitude,  there  are 
other  ways  to  do  this.  It  is  not  clear  that 
bomber  designers  would  want  to  give  a 
subsonic  penetrator  a  swing  wing,  since 
that  choice  incurs  a  substantial  weight, 
volume,  and  complexity  penalty  in  the 
design.  In  fact,  Boeing  and  CJeneral  Dy- 
namics, who  competed  with  Rockwell  for 
the  B-1  contract,  submitted  alternative 
fixed-wing  designs  to  the  Air  Force  along 
with  their  swlng-wIng  proposals.  And  as 
late  as  1  year  ago  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
costs,  the  Air  Force  was  reexamining  the 
need  for  a  variable  sweep  wing. 

In  a  letter  on  the  feasibiUty  of  con- 
ducting a  cost-effectiveness  study  on  the 
B-l's  supersonic  capability  the  GAO 
said: 

One  of  the  Important  factors  that  must 
be  considered  when  tiding  to  determine 
whether  the  supersonic  capability  should  be 
eliminated  Is  that  the  design  of  the  aircraft 
for  the  high  subsonic  speed  mission  gives 
It  an  inherent  supersonic  capability.  (Letter 
of  Dec.  24,  1975.  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  t;.S.,  B-163058,  page  2.) 

The  GAO  explains : 

The  low-altitude,  high  subsonic  sspeed  and 
the  fast-base  escape  requirements  dictate  a 
design  with  the  swlng-wlng  and  high  thrust 
engines.  According  to  the  Air  Force,  the  ad- 
ditional flexibility  of  supersonic  speed  Is 
worth  the  small  additional  cost.  (Ibid.) 

GAO  appears  correct  in  one  regard — a 
swing-wing  design  possibly  would  be  de- 
sirable for  a  subsonic  bomber.  There  the 
similarity  ends.  For  instance,  a  subsonic 
penetrating  bomber  would  have  engines 
far  different  from  Uiose  on  the  B-1 .  High 
bypass  ratio  turbofans,  such  as  those 
powering  the  747  and  DC-IO,  would  give 
the  subsonic  bomber  extremely  high 
thrust  at  takeoff  without  the  need  for 
a  fuel  guzzling  afterburner  such  as  that 
required  by  the  B-1  engines.  These  ultra- 
high eflScient  turbofans  simply  cannot 
be  used  on  supersonic  aircraft.  It  is  a 
certainty  that  a  subsonic-only  version  of 
the  B-1  would  have  radically  different, 
and  much  more  efficient,  designs  for  the 
fuselage,  the  engines,  and  the  wing  itself. 

The  recent  Aii"  Force  announcement 
tliat  the  B-1  top  speed  will  be  slashed 
from  Mach  2.2  to  Mach  1.6  offers  insight 
into  the  real  value  of  the  much-vaunted 
supersonic  capability.  The  Air  Force 
adopted  this  modification  in  order  to  re- 


duce the  spii-aling  B-1  costs,  but  in  fact, 
the  program  cost  savings  realized  will 
only  be  $240  million. 

In  other  words,  the  Ali-  Force  traded 
off  half  of  the  supersonic  capability  of 
the  B-1  for  a  mere  1 -percent  savings  in 
total  program  costs.  If  superson'c  capa- 
bility is  such  a  critical  necessity  for  our 
next  strategic  bomber,  why  did  the  Air 
Force  sell  half  of  It  for  such  a  pittance? 
The  Air  Force  maintains  that  all  features* 
eliminated  from  the  B-1  were  done  on 
the  basis  of  cost-effectiveness.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings,  fis- 
cal year  1977,  part  10,  page  5553.  So  if 
the  cost  savings  of  eliminating  supersonic 
capability  are  that  small,  the  effective- 
ness of  supersonic  capability  must  be 
mliUscule. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  Mach 
1.6  the  B-1  could  not  begin  to  outrun 
anything  but  the  oldest  current  Soviet 
interceptors. 

I.   DOIXAB   COST    OF    SUPERSONIC    CAPABILITY 

The  dollar  cost  of  supersonic  capability 
should  also  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Air 
Force  claims  that  the  cost  Is  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  cost.  GAO  letter 
report,  December  24, 1975.  This,  of  course. 
Ignores  the  substantial  performance  cost 
just  discussed.  Even  if  one  accepts  the 
Air  Force  estimate,  which  others  dispute 
as  belnig  too  low,  the  cost  of  supersonic 
capability  would  amount  to  a  cost  of  $3 
billion.  ITiat  amoimt  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  $2.1  billion  cost  of  re- 
enginlng  the  B-52  fleet  Yet  this  $3  bil- 
lion will  be  spent  for  a  supersonic  capa- 
bility that  is  strategically  useless  and 
which  degrades  the  vital  subsonic  per- 
formance of  the  plane. 

And  there  are  doubts  over  that  15  per- 
cent figure.  As  stated  earlier,  the  present 
costly  designs  of  the  fuselage  and  airfoil 
are  all  made  necessary  by  the  supersonic 
requirement,  and  possibly  that  of  the 
swing  wing  as  well.  Other  Air  Force  of- 
ficials a  few  years  ago  put  the  monetary 
cost  of  the  supersonic  capability  at  20  to 
30  percent,  and  other  oflScIals  higher  still. 
In  1968.  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mated the  cost  to  be  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent higher  than  a  subsonic  bomber. 

Also,  maintenance  costs  have  been  tra- 
ditionally higher  for  supersonic  aircraft 
than  for  subsonic  ones. 

n.  AIR  FORCE  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  SUPERSONIC 
CAPABILITT 

In  tlie  face  of  all  these  cost  mission 
and  performance  drawbacks  to  the  B-1  's 
supersonic  capability,  why  does  the  Air 
Force  want  this  expensive  option?  The 
following  resijonses  are  usually  heard: 

First.  It  can  be  used  to  burst  through  a 
Soviet  AWACS  threat; 

Second.  It  can  be  used  once  the  Soviet 
air  defense  threat  has  been  seriously 
degraded; 

Third.  It  can  be  used  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  of  potential  U.S.  Interest  where 
defenses  against  high  altitude  penetra- 
tions do  not  exist; 

Fourth.  Supersonic  capability  forces 
the  Soviets  to  divert  resources  In  order  to 
defend  against  such  a  penetration  mode; 
and 

Fifth.  Supersonic  capability  gives  the 
B-1  added  flexibility  wlilch  a  subsonic- 
only  bomber  would  not  have. 

Each  ai'gument  merits  individual 
attention. 
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supersonic  aircraft  attack.  Admittedly 
the  FB-Ul  cannot  now  reach  all  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  when  it  is  based  in 
the  United  States.  But  in  their  air  de- 
fease planning  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
hedge  against  the  possibilities  of:  Sub- 
stantial refueling;  one-way  missions ;  and 
forward  deployment  of  the  FB-lll's  in 
a  crisis. 

Fifth.  Supersonic  capability  gives  the 
B-1  added  flexibility  which  a  subsonic- 
only  bomber  would  not  have. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  to  be  true : 
Since  the  B-1  can  fly  both  supersonically 
and  subsonically,  it  will  be  capable  of 
performing  a  supersonic  mission  should 
the  need  ever  arise.  But  this  is  a  narrow 
and  incorrect  interpretation  of  flexibil- 
ity. In  return  for  a  capability  that  has 
been  strategically  obsolete  for  15  years, 
the  B-1  must  sacrifice  flexibility  in 
range,  payload,  tanker  dependency,  eva- 
sive maneuver  capability,  and  infrared 
signature,  among  others.  It  was  precisely 
over  this  issue  that  there  arose  strong 
controversy  within  the  Air  Force,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  1969  and 
1970.  The  White  House  and  OMB  made 
such  strong  arguments  against  the  B-l's 
supersonic  capability  that  it  took  the 
threat  of  resignation  by  the  then-Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  David  Packard, 
before  the  White  House  gave  in  and  ap- 
proved the  supersonic  capability. 

And  as  shown  earlier,  this  obsolete  and 
unnecessary  supersonic  capability  Is 
costing  the  United  States  a  minimimi  of 
$3  billion.  This  alone  should  give  one 
pause  about  the  B-1  program. 

B.  HARDENING  AG.\INST  NUCLEAR  EFFECTS 

In  any  new  strategic  bomber,  Improv- 
ing its  survivability  against  the  effects  of 
nuclear  blast  is  desirable.  In  times  past 
it  might  have  been  conceded  that  this  Is 
a  critically  important  advantage  for  the 
B-1,  primarily  for  prelaunch  survivabil- 
ity. However,  recent  statements  by  high 
Defense  Department  ofiBcials  have  almost 
completely  discounted  the  value  of  this 
advantage  in  prelanuch  survivability.  In 
his  1975  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr.  Malcolm 
Currie,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
oud  Engineering,  stated  that  the  jo'nt 
strategic  bomber  study  "has  brought 
out  that  the  hardness  of  the  KC-135's 
can  assure  an  adequate  level  of  pre- 
laimch  survivability." 

Since  the  B-52  is  of  the  same  genera- 
tion as  the  KC-135  and  has  similar  take- 
off characteristics,  this  would  seem  to  al- 
leviate concern  that  the  B-52  as  it  now 
exists  would  not  have  an  adequate  level 
of  prelaunch  survivability.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  the  B-52  will  be  on  active 
SAC  duty  through  the  1990's  offers  as- 
surance that  the  B-52  has  an  acceptable 
level  of  hardness  against  nuclear  attack. 
And  as  will  be  discussed  later,  a  B-52 
with  new  engines  will  have  improved 
takeoff  performance.  Thus,  though  the 
B-1  is  superior  to  the  B-52  in  hai-dening 
against  nuclear  e.ff ects,  this  adv  -.ntage  is 
not  of  overriding  importance. 

C.    IMPROVED    T.^KEOFF    CAPABILITIES 

This  is  another  advantage  that  up  un- 
til a  few  months  ago  seemed  to  be  of 
measurable  importance.  The  B-1  was  to 
have  a  shorter  takeoff  capability  and 


quicker  reaction  time  than  the  B-52,  en- 
hancing its  prelaunch  survivability.  But 
once  again.  Dr.  Currie's  statement  on 
"the  adequate  level  of  prelaunch  sm-viv- 
ability"  of  the  KC-135  calls  this  belief 
into  question.  The  KC-135  is  basically  no 
more  dispersable  than  the  B-52,  and 
cannot  fly  away  any  faster,  so  one  must 
conclude  that  the  E-52  even  as  it  now 
exists  is  not  unacceptably  inferior  to  the 
B-1  in  this  respect.  And  as  will  be  de- 
scribed later,  a  B-52  retrofltted  with  new 
engines  will  have  nearly  the  same  take- 
off distance  as  the  now-degraded  take- 
off distance  of  the  B-1.  Thus,  the  B-1 
may  have  little  better  takeoff  capabil- 
ities than  a  cheaply  modified  B-52. 

D.  HIGHER  PENETRATION  SPEED 

Higher  penetration  speed  is  chiefly  im- 
portant because  it  reduces  the  time  a 
bomber  must  spend  over  hostile  territory. 
This  then  reduces  the  bomber's  vulner- 
ability to  air  defenses.  Yet  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study  found  that  the 
performances  of  the  B-1  and  B-52  in 
penetration  were  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  performance  of  their  electronic 
countermeasure,  ECM.  This  would  in- 
dicate that,  all  things  equal,  higher  pen- 
etrating speed  Is  desirable,  but  that  over- 
all penetration  success  is  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  ECM  package  con- 
tained in  the  bomber  than  on  its  penetra- 
tion speed.  This  is  reminiscent  of  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  saying 
some  years  ago: 

The  most  Important  factor  In  manned  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  appears  to  be  the 
weaponry  and  penetration  aids  carried;  the 
characteristics  of  the  carrier  are  a  second- 
ary consideration,  except  as  they  relate  to 
penetration  aid  effectiveness.  (Hearings  on 
Military  Posture,  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, February-April  1967,  pages  499-500.) 

Furthermore,  as  will  be  discussed  later, 
the  penetration  speed  of  the  B-52  can  be 
Improved  with  new  engines.  One  anony- 
mous source  within  the  industry  has 
stated  that  a  reengineered  B-52  with 
additional  structural  modifications  could 
have  the  same  peneration  speed — mach 
0.85— as  the  B-1. 

E.    LOWER    RADAR    CRO.SS    SECTION 

This  is  certainly  a  big  advantage  that 
the  B-1  has  over  the  B-52,  though  once 
again  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
seems  to  indicate  that  ECM  is  the  most 
important  variable  in  assessing  bomber 
penetrability.  Furthermore,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  radar  detecl^ability,  the 
B-1  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
to  the  cruise  missile.  The  cruise  missile  is 
practically  invisible  to  radar,  haniig  the 
radar  cross-section  of  a  seagull. 

F.    LARGER    PAYLOAD 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  larger  pay- 
load  advantage  is  very  puzzling,  to  say 
the  least.  Some  B-1  enthusiasts  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  the  B-1  will  carry  three 
times  the  payload  of  the  B-52.  "Why  the 
B-1?"  North  American  Rockwell  bro- 
chure. "While  it  is  true  that  the  B-1  can 
carry  three  times  the  number  of  SRAM's 
internally  that  the  B-52— 24  versus  8— 
this  is  almost  meaningless,  as  the  B-52 
carries  an  extra  12  SRAM's  under  its 
wings,  and  four  additional  conventional 
weapons — Mark-28  gravity  nuclear 
bombs — in  its  forward  bomb  bay,  making 
a  total  of  24  weapons  per  B-52.  the  same 
number  as  the  B-1  carries.  "Modernizing 
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the  Strategic  Bomber  Force,"'  Quenbeck 
and  Wood,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
1976,  page  25.  Thus  B-1  payload  advan- 
tage over  the  B-52  thus  simply  melts 
away. 

Industry  sources  state  that  the  B-1 
will  probably  never  carry  any  weapons 
externally  because  of  the  resulting  range 
degradation  which  the  B-1  can  ill-af- 
ford. Maj.  Gen.  H.  M.  Darmstandler, 
.special  assistant  for  the  B-1  to  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  told  a  group  of  con- 
cressional  staffers  that  carrying  the 
ALCM  externally  would  result  in  "a  15 
percent  degradation  of  range."  U.S.  Sen- 
ate staff  briefing.  May  15,  1975. 

Furthermore,  the  total  weapons  ca- 
pr.city  of  the  B-52  could  be  increased  be- 
lopd  that  of  the  B-1  by  relatively  simple 
modifications.  By  extending  the  bomb 
bay  aftward,  the  B-52  could  be  modified 
i  0  carry  two  or  even  three  SRAM  rotary 
laimchers  Internally.  This  should  not  re- 
quire stretching  the  aircraft  fuselage. 
Including  the  twelve  missiles  It  can  carry 
externally,  the  B-52  could  thus  carry  a 
mix  of  28  or  possibly  36  SRAM's  and 
cruise  missiles.  Again  note  that  the  B-1 
ca.'i  cari-y  only  24. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  WITH  AIR  FORCE  HANDLING 
OF  B-1   DATA 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
disappointment  with  the  v.'ay  the  Air 
Force  has  handled  this  exchange  of  in- 
fonnrAion.  At  the  beginning  of  this  se- 
ries of  speeches,  I  thought  that  the  pur- 
pose would  be  to  disseminate  as  much 
information  about  the  B-1  as  possible. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  told  the  Air  Force 
that  I  would  put  their  replies  to  my 
.'speeches  in  the  Record.  I  have  done  so 
ar.d  I  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 

'In  addition  to  this,  as  an  experiment, 
I  provided  a  full  copy  of  my  speech  sev- 
eral days  in  advance  to  the  Air  Force.  In 
tiun.  they  promised  to  provide  me  with 
whatever  response  they  might  choose  to 
make.  This  seemed  to  be  a  fair  way  of 
handling  a  complicated  issue — even 
more  than  fair  la  that  the  Air  Force 
would  in  effect  have  the  last  word  on 
the  day  of  my  speech. 

Well,  several  things  haAc  gone  wrong. 
When  the  Air  Force  reply  arrived  In  my 
office  the  morning  of  my  first  speech, 
my  staff  asked  if  this  was  tlie  full  re- 
sponse or  was  tlierc  more  that  had  been 
provided  to  the  press  or  other  people. 
My  staff  was  assured  by  two  Air  Force 
officials  that  indeed  this  was  tlie  full  re- 
Fpon!?c.  Only  later  did  the  Air  Force  ad- 
mit that  in  addition  to  this  reply  to  my 
ofBce  they  had  made  available  a  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  extensive  rebuttal 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  GotD- 

WATER)  . 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  being  the  spokesman  for 
the  Air  Force  on  the  B-1  or  for  the 
Air  Force  to  prepare  a  rebuttal  for  him. 
But  it  docs  seem  that  the  Air  Force 
v.as  rot  honoring  its  original  commit- 
ment. This  makes  me  wonder  whether 
the  Air  Force  can  really  be  objective  in 
this  issue.  If  you  ask  the  fox  to  justify 
chicken  stealing,  you  might  expect  an 
cloQuent  statement  about  social  justice 
or  survival  of  tha^ttest.  But  Uie  fox 
is  not  exactly  an  impartial  observer.  His 
way  of  life  is  at  stake.  So  it  is  T\ith  the 
Ml-  Force. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  com- 
ment on  portions  of  the  rebuttal  pro- 
vided to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
to  my  office  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

First,  tlie  Air  Force  goes  to  great 
lengtiis  to  discredit  my  example  of  the 
range  of  the  B-52.  Conveniently  for  the 
Air  Force  argument,  they  delete  the  fol- 
lov.ing  sentence  in  my  remarks.  That 
sentence  reads : 

Of  co\irse.  In  a  striiiegic  mission  its  range 
would  be  less  than  this  but  It  Is  probably 
gi-eater  than  that  ol  the  B-1. 

Thus  I  made  the  very  point  the  Air 
Force  objects  to.  And  yet  they  spent  so 
much  energj'  ti-ying  to  rebut  this  point 
that  I  wonder  if  they  even  read  the 
speech.  Siu'ely  it  is  selective  perception 
of  the  worst  type  to  conveniently  drop 
out  the  very  sentence  of  my  speech  which 
qualifies  the  range  data  on  the  B-52. 

Second,  the  Air  Force  states  tliat  tlie 
additional  life  cycle  costs  of  the  B-1  iire 
closer  to  $8  billion  rather  than  the  $40 
billion  figiue  I  ase.  My  figure  was  m^ant 
to  include  all  program  costs.  Not  just  the 
life  cycle  costs  but  the  basic  procurement 
costs  of  $21  billion  plus  tlie  uncounted 
associated  costs  which  the  Air  Force  ad- 
mits will  cost  $8  billion  and  which  I  think 
will  be  much  higher.  Thus  the  real  total 
program  costs  will  be  at  least  $30  billion 
and  will  be  over  $40  billion  with  a  new 
tanker  system.  The  Air  Force  says  they 
will  not  require  a  new  tanker,  but  ail 
the  e\'idence.  including  a  recently  dis- 
closed OMB  memorandum  point  to  a  new 
tanker  program  costing  at  lea.^t  $10 
billion. 

Third,  I  note  that  the  Air  Force  always 
compares  the  characteristics  of  the  B-1 
bomber  with  the  B-52  G  model,  never  the 
B-52  H  model.  Why?  Because  the  B-52 
H  has  turbojet  engines  which  are  more 
efficient  than  the  turbofan  engines  of  the 
B-52  G.  Smce  about  half  the  B-52  fleet 
consists  of  B-52  H's,  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
Air  Forces  seeks  to  state  the  worst  case 
and  overlook  the  more  favorable  com- 
parisons with  the  B-52  H'^. 

Fourth,  the  Air  Force  costs  for  the 
SRAM  assume  that  the  B-1  does  not 
cari-y  a  full  complement  of  SRAMs — only 
about  one-half  a  load.  Thus,  the  Air  Force 
SRAM  dollar  figures  understate  full 
weapon  payload  costs.  I  used  figures  as- 
suming a  full  SRAM  load.  The  Air  Force 
should  supply  the  costs  of  the  other 
weapons  on  each  B-1  for  an  accurate 
comparison. 

Fifth.  I  ?till  have  not  received  the  in- 
formation I  requested  from  the  Air  Force 
in  the  firiEt  speech.  They  criticized  some 
of  my  data  but  neglected  to  provide  the 
hard  evidence  to  support  their  own  case. 
Tberefore,  I  again  call  upon  the  Air 
Force  to  provide  that  data.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  full  comparison  of  the  original 
specification  of  the  B-1  in  1969,  when 
initially  presented  to  Congress,  com- 
pared to  its  degrated  specifications  today. 
I  am  referring  to  an  itemization  of  the 
performance  dcgrations  in  the  B-1.  And 
the  costs  of  reengineering  the  B-52  and 
the  studies  that  have  been  performed  on 
this  subject;  and  whether  or  not  the  747 
or  other  wide  bodied  jets  coidd  be  used 
for  stnnd-off  bomber  platfoi'm  and  what 
studies  have  been  done  on  this  subject, 
raid  the  full  life  cycle  costs  of  the  B-1 


coupled  together  with  the  full  production 
cost  of  the  B-1.  Those  are  highly  rele- 
vant statistics  which  are  critical  to  the 
Air  Force  case.  But  so  far  tliey  have  been 
lacking. 

SUM:.t<\RT    OF    ARGrMENTS 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  I  want  to 
summarize  the  principal  arguments  of 
this  second  speech. 

First,  it  appears  that  the  alleged  per- 
formance advantages  of  the  B-1  bomber 
are  exaggerated  or  useless  compared  to 
other  bomber  alternatives. 

For  example,  its  supersonic  capability 
is  vastly  overrated  and  causes  severe 
penalties  in  terms  of  weight,  cost,  and 
mission.  The  low  level  supersonic  capa- 
bility for  the  B-1  has  been  dropped.  Nov.- 
it  must  use  its  supersonic  capability  at 
high  and  medium  altitudes  where  it  is 
vulnerable  to  radar  detection.  Fmthcr- 
more,  due  to  the  tremendous  heat  ex- 
hausted in  supersonic  flight,  the  B-1  will 
be  more  vulnerable  to  heat  seekir.g 
missiles. 

Supersonic  flight  also  decreases  liie 
range  of  aircraft  since  it  uses  so  much 
more  fuel.  A  B-1  flying  supersonic  for  an 
entire  mission  v.-ould  not  be  able  to  gei 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  back. 

Supersonic  flight  therefore  will  most 
liiicly  be  used  only  over  enemy  airspace 
if  at  all.  There  the  B-1  faces  a  trade  o.T 
between  less  time  over  target  and  i.i- 
crea.-^ed  vulnerability  due  to  its  heat  pro- 
duction. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  the  mo.'^t  heavily  ('•:- 
fended  airspace  on  Earth.  V.^e  will  be  fly- 
ing into  the  teeth  of  their  defenses — not 
a  wise  military  strategy.  There  is  a  very 
real  probability  that  these  attacks  iiito 
the  U.S.S.R.  could  result  in  very  high  at- 
trition rates  resulting  in  what  could  t" 
suicide  missions  for  our  pilots. 

Bomber  flight  time  to  target  invoh-i'.'j 
hours  matters  vciy  little  when  missiles 
can  reach  the  same  targets  in  30  minutes. 
Already  the  Air  Force  has  reduced  tlie 
supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1  drama- 
tically from  Mach  2.2—2.2  timers  the 
speed  of  sound — to  Mach  l.C.  This  mr-ke;. 
the  B-1  far  too  slow  to  ortrun  morirru 
Soviet  fightei-s. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1 
will  cost  at  least  $3  billion,  cr  !r,ore  ihan. 
enough  to  reengine  the  B-52  fleet  and 
produce  a  vei-y  effective  subso.nic  bomber. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  c:ipcr:;j;i;r 
capability  of  the  B-1  is  of  very  Ji..]c 
value  and  in  fact  has  great  costs. 

Claims  by  the  manuficira-tis  of  th? 
B-1  that  it  can  carry  three  times  the  pay- 
load  of  tlie  C-52  pre  errorieou.'.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  B-1  can  carr;-  three  t.nies 
more  ."^hort-range  attack  missiles — 
SRAJ.l  s— intei-naliy  tlian  the  B-52— 24 
ver.sus  8 — tliis  is  almost  mMningless  as 
the  B-52  carries  an  extra  12  SRAMs 
under  its  v.ings  and  4  addilion.il  weap- 
ons in  its  forward  bomb  bay,  making  a 
total  of  24  weapons  per  B-52  or  the  same 
as  tho  B-1  will  carry. 

The  B-1  probably  v.'ill  not  carry  exter- 
nal weapons  because  of  the  15  percent 
reduction  in  range  tiiat  requiies.  P\ir- 
tliermore  the  B-52  can  te  modified  to 
CDviy  even  more  SRAM  launchers  inter- 
nally. Trclurting  12  external  misiiles.  the 
B-52  co'.'ld  caiTy  a  mix  of  at  least  28  and 
rossi'oly  36  SRAM's  and  craj-e  missiles 
V  h'lc  the  '^  -1  carrico  24. 
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As  for  a  smaller  rad  ir  image,  the  B-1 
clearly  is  better  off  th  an  the  B-52.  But 
the  B-1  is  far  larger  a  id  more  suscepti- 
ble to  detection  than  '  he  cruise  missiles 
\^hich  could  be  launched  by  a  stand-off 
bomber  platform — another  cost  effective 
alternative  to  the  B-1. 

The  higher  penetra 
B-1  can  be  adequately  compensated  for 
in  the  B-52  by  new  jngines.  but  even 
then  the  most  essentia:  item  is  electronic 
countermeasures.  The;e  "black  boxes" 
confuse  enemy  radars  and  missiles.  The 
Air  Force  has  testifiec  that  these  black 
boxes  are  one  of  the  mi  et  important  fac- 
tors in  manned  bombjrs.  Yet  they  can 
just  as  easily  be  placed  in  B-52's  as  B-l's. 

Beyond  all  the  tecl^nical  argimients, 
there  are  real  bureaucratic  reasons  why 
the  Air  Force  and  its  siupporters  in  Con- 
gress are  so  Eidamant  ajbout  spending  $22 
billion  for  the  B-1.  These  are  simply: 

Every  pilot  wants  ihe  newest,  latest 
aircraft.  And  the  Air  I  orce  is  dominated 
by  pilots  from  World 
the  B-1,  they  might  eventually  have  to 
fly  unexciting  stand-joff  bomber  plat- 
forms. 

Without  the  B-1  boiiber,  tlie  Air  Force 
might  not  be  able  tc 
positions  for  generals 
ranking  oflBcers. 

These  are  the  parochial  attitudes  that 
lie  behind  the  techni<al  argimients  but 
nonetheless  help  deter  mine  major  fund- 
ing decisions.  That  Is  v  hy  it  is  impossible 
to  get  an  objective  ans  lysis  from  the  Air 
Force  on  the  B-1.  Jobs 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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previotis  order,  the  Sena- 
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STRATEGIC 
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THE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER 
debate  on  the  B-1.  in 
now  get  into  the 

We  have  spent  aboi^ 
about  money,  and  I 
pretty  well  aware  of 
the  amounts  that  w 
there  are  one  or  two 
to  comment  on  before 
on  strategy. 

The  Senator  has 
B-1  is  not  living  up  to 

Yesterday,  the  B-1 
of  2.1  mach,  1,350  mil^ 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  that  a  release 
concerning  that 
at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  obj 
lease  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
B-1  Flies  Twice  th 
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Edwards  AFB.  Calif. 
Air  Force's  first  protxjtjjpi 
faster  than  twice  the  s 
during  Its  21st  test  ml.sklon 
craft's  fastest  speed  to  di  ite. 

A  top  speed  of  2.1   A  Each 
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clfic    along   a   flight   p  ^th 
Washington  State  to  tje 


justify  so  many 
and  other  high- 


and  pestige  are  at 


AND  THE 
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Mr.  President,  the 
1  ny  opinion,  should 
strategic  area. 

10  years  arguing 
think  we  are  all 
that  amount  and 
'  can  expect,  but 
I  hings  I  would  like 
my  basic  remarks 
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its  expectations. 
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1  Speed  of  Sound 


April  30.  1976.— The 

e  B-1  bomber  flew 

)eed  of  sound  today 

It  was  the  air- 


( approximately 
over    the    Pa- 
extending    from 
Cat  ifornia-Me.xico 


border.  Acceleration  and  air  induction  con- 
trol system  tests  were  conducted  during  the 
run  at  altitudes  up  to  60,000  feet.  Super- 
sonic speeds  were  maintained  for  25  minutes 
during  the  mission. 

Today's  top  speed  marks  the  completion 
of  the  initial  phase  of  high  Mach  testing  and 
approaches  the  limits  to  which  the  B-1  pro- 
totypes will  be  flown.  Prior  to  today's  flight, 
the  highest  speed  achieved  by  the  B-1  was  1.9 
Mach,  approximately  1,255  m.p.h. 

Other  test  events  during  the  7  hour  and 
16  minute  flight  achieved  two  performance 
climbs,  cruise  and  penetration  performance 
evaluations,  a  minimum  .speed  investigation 
and  two  aerial  refuelings. 

Crew  members  for  th©  flight  were  Rock- 
well's Doug  Benefield,  pilot;  Air  Force  Colo- 
nel Ted  Sturmthal,  copilot;  and  Pat  Sharp, 
Air  Force  flight  test  engineer. 

Two  B-1  prototypes  are  currently  under- 
going flight  testing  at  Edwards.  The  sec- 
ond B-1,  an  offensive  avionics  test  aircraft, 
has  completed  three  flights.  A  third  proto- 
type Is  expected  to  fly  for  the  first  time  this 
summer. 

Including  today's  flight,  the  two  B-1  air- 
craft have  completed  165  hours  and  54  min- 
utes of  successful  flight  testing.  Six  hours 
and  23  minutes  of  that  time  bos  been  at 
svipersonlc  speeds. 

Air  Force  System  Command's  Aeronau- 
tical Systems  Division  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio,  is  responsible  for  overall  B-1 
system  development  and  procurement.  Rock- 
well International's  B-1  Division  at  Los 
Angeles  is  the  B-1  system  contractor;  th« 
General  Electric  Company  of  Cincinnati 
makes  the  aircraft's  FlOl  engines. 

Total  Flight  Hours,  Aircraft  #1:  152  houra 
and  14  minutes  (31  flights) . 

Total  Fight  Hours  Aircraft  #2:  13  hours 
and  40  minutes  (3  flights) . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
Senator  stated  that  every  pilot  wants  the 
newest  aircraft  and  that  the  Air  Force 
is  dominated  by  pilots  from  World  War 
II. 

The  truth,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
average  age  of  SAC  aircraft  commanders 
is  31  years,  and  if  copilots  are  included, 
the  avei-age  age  of  all  SAC  pilots  is  29 
years.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  even 
born  when  World  War  II  had  ended. 

Less  than  25  percent  of  general  officers 
have  promotion  list  service  dates  that 
would  have  permitted  service  in  World 
War  II. 

All  pilots  want  good  aii-planes.  just  like 
all  people  want  good  in  anything  that 
they  purchase. 

Mr.  President,  another  remark  that  the 
Senator  has  repeatedly  made  is  about 
supersonic  capabilities  at  low  altitude. 

This  aircraft  will  fly  0.85,  which  is  85 
percent  of  mach  1,  at  elevations  below 
500  feet.  No  other  aircraft  we  have  in 
the  bomber  class  will  do  that.  The  high- 
est speed  of  the  B-52  is  about  390  miles 
an  hour. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  do  not  have  any  new  aircraft 
engines.  We  have  to  build  them.  We  are 
way  behind  in  engines. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  B-1  has  never  been  planned  to  fly 
supersonic  at  low  altitudes.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  the  very  early  stages,  but  not 
incorporated  in  the  final  approved  plan. 

Also,  it  is  ridiculous  to  consider  that 
the  B-1.  or  any  bomber,  would  ever  want 
to  fly  an  entire  mission  supersonic.  That 
has  never  been  planned;  it  never  would 
be  planned.  We  could  never  cari*y  enough 
fuel  in  the  aircraft  or  the  tankers  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  that. 


The  subsonic  penetration  speed,  which 
has  been  demonstrated  in  flight,  allows 
the  B-1  to  fly  beneath  enemy  radar  cov- 
erage. The  B-1  will  not  have  to  fly  at 
high  or  medium  altitudes  unless  the  mis- 
sion calls  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  country's  strategic 
forces  are  designed  for  one  basic  pur- 
pose— to  make  the  United  States  so 
strong  no  other  country  would  attack 
us  or  our  allies  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  United  States  has  a  na- 
tional policy  that  we  will  not  launch  a 
surprise  first  strike  nuclear  attack 
against  a  potential  enemy.  To  make  cer- 
tain a  potential  enemy  will  not  launch 
a  surprise  attack  against  us,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  strategic  force  known  as  the 
Triad. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  force  is  deter- 
rence. Tlie  United  States  has  a  force  of 
bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and  sub- 
marine-launched missiles.  The  comple- 
mentary characteristics  of  this  force  mix 
form  a  credible  deterrent  denying  po- 
tential enemies  any  options  for  a  success- 
ful knockout  blow  against  our  countn-. 
In  addition,  the  Triad  compounds  the  of- 
fensive and  defensive  problems  of  an 
adversary  attempting  to  defeat  or  defend 
against  U.S.  forces.  It  maintains  an  im- 
portant hedge  against  uncertainties  and 
assui'es  that  a  major  technological  ad- 
vance against  any  one  element  will  not 
negate  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
force.  It  permits  countering  a  temporary 
vulnerability  iia  any  one  element;  ana, 
denies  the  adversary  the  opportunity  for 
undue  concentration  of  his  resources 
against  any  single  strategic  force  ele- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  do  not 
understand  these  facts — so  let  me  gi\e 
an  example.  To  hit  our  bombers,  the 
enemy  must  strike  quickly  or  they  are 
away.  To  hit  missile  silos,  he  must  have 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  He  knows  that 
if  he  goes  for  the  bombers  with  his  rela- 
tively short  range  submarine  launched 
missiles,  the  nuclear  detonations  would 
occur  on  U.S.  territory  well  before  his 
more  accurate  silo  based  missiles  could 
arrive  at  our  missile  silos.  Our  missiles 
would  be  launched  in  retaliation  before 
they  could  be  destroyed.  If  he  tries  for 
our  silo  missiles  first,  the  bombers  would 
be  away  long  before  the  accurate  long- 
range  missile  could  get  there,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  submarine-launched 
weapons  to  hit.  And  in  either  case 
he  pays  the  price  of  certain  retaliation. 
The  Soviet  Union  knows  this  and  the 
price  they  know  must  be  paid  keeps  them 
from  starting  the  war. 

'What  are  the  unique  things  a  bomb- 
er can  do?"  some  ask.  Missile  systems  are 
better — ^more  modern,  up  to  date,  faster. 
They  used  bombers  in  World  War  I — 
this  is  the  space  age.  Well,  sometimes 
slow  is  better.  Bombers  take  some  time  to 
get  where  they  are  going.  Tliey,  there- 
fore, do  not  constitute  a  first  strike 
threat.  Furthermore,  they  give  people 
time  to  think  about  eventualities, 
thoughts  which  may  be  so  overwhelmiiiii 
the  bombers  will  not  have  to  be  used. 

Bombers  are  also  very  visible.  Missiles 
sit  hidden  in  silos  or  in  submarines.  They 
are  always  there.  They  can  be  forgotten. 
But  a  difference  can  be  seen  between 
bombers  on  the  ground  in  their  usual 
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places,  bombers  on  the  ground  in  un- 
usual places,  and  bombei-s  in  the  air. 
They  are  noticed  when  they  move  and 
that  very  visibility  has  deterrent  fea- 
tures, a  nation  may  realize  it  is  coming 
too  close  to  the  edge. 

If  bombers  do  have  to  be  used,  tliey 
deliver  many  weapons  with  high  ac- 
curacy. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  with  all 
this  talk  about  our  missiles,  we  have 
never  tested  one  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  with  a  warhead.  So  I  do  not 
buy,  offhand  and  quickly,  the  argument 
that  we  have  superior  accuracy  in  our 
missiles.  We  have  not  tried  them.  But 
bombers,  we  know  of  their  accuracy.  The 
bombers  can  destroy  the  hard  targets 
that  the  slight  inaccuracies  of  the  mis- 
siles would  cause  them  to  miss.  The 
bombers  have  people  on  board  who  can 
assess  damage  and  make  decisions  on 
that  assessment.  Finally,  the  bomber  can 
be  used  again  if  that  becomes  necessary 
to  salvage  what  is  left. 

The  bomber  that  provokes  the  correct 
thought — makes  the  Sovlete  reach  the 
proper  conclusion — must  be  capable  of 
hitting  him  where  it  hurts  and  he  must 
know  that  it  can. 

Today  the  manned  bomber  force  Is 
constituted  primarily  of  B-52  G  and  H 
aircraft.  These  aircraft  will  be  19  to  23 
years  old  In  1981.  The  bomber  force  must 
be  modernized  in  order  that  the  Triad 
remain  viable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  keep  trying 
to  break  the  balance.  They  develop  new 
missiles,  better  and  more  accurate,  to 
jeopardize  our  silo  based  missiles.  They 
deploy  new  defenses  to  keep  our  bombers 
out  and  they  have  massive  civil  defense 
progi-ams  to  protect  their  industry  and 
their  population  from  om*  ICBM  and 
submarine-laimched  missiles. 

We  mvLFX  respond  to  this  continually 
increasing  threat  to  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility, for  if  we  do  not  the  unthinkable 
will  come  true.  If  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieves that  they  have  the  advantage,  they 
will  use  it,  and  all  the  things  we  stand 
for  could  be  lost  because  of  our  vulner- 
ability. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  I  caimot  recite  this  as  ac- 
curate, I  am  Informed  that  the  Soviets 
are  busy  putting  all  their  command 
posts,  all  their  communications  centers, 
and  their  industries,  underground. 

If  this  Is  true — and  I  am  not  saymg  it 
is  true — this  could  present  a  problem  for 
this  country  that  would  requii-e  the  com- 
plete rethinking  of  ovu-  sti-ategic  con- 
cepts, but  it  would  not  mean  the  re- 
thinking of  the  bombers  because  they 
would  be  needed  more  than  ever  in  a  case 
like  this. 

How  should  we  respond?  The  oldest 
part  of  the  Ti-iad  is  the  bomber,  the  B- 
52.  The  last  of  these  was  built  in  1962, 
over  14  years  ago.  One  task  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  most  demanding  mission  of 
all,  deep  penetration  of  the  enemy  heart- 
land to  accm'ately  place  weapons  on 
hard,  well  defended  targets  that  cannot 
be  confidently  eliminated  by  our  missile 
force.  The  B-52  still  works  well,  but 
against  the  increasing  Soviet  defense  will 
not  be  able  to  do  the  job  effectively  much 
longer.  We  know  it,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
knows  it. 

If  we  hung  all  those  extra  missiles 


xmder  the  wings  of  the  B-52,  as  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  suggests,  we  would  have 
an  airplane  barely  able  to  take  off,  and 
one  that  would  probably  crui:,e  at  less 
than  200  miles  an  hour  and  would  be 
the  most  vulnerable  bomber  that  we  have 
ever  put  up;  even  more  vulnerable  than 
bombers  we  flew  in  World  War  n. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  up- 
grade this  capability,  but  how  to  do  it. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made.  "Modify 
the  B-52,"  some  say,  that  has  worked 
before.  But  the  aircraft  is  slow,  it  cannot 
fly  as  low  as  necessary,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  it  could  can-y  more  weapons. 
"Modify  the  FB-111,"  others  say,  it  is  a 
good  aii'ci'Bft,  it  is  fast  and  flys  low. 
Tliese  things  are  true,  but  the  PB-111  is 
what  the  names  implies,  a  fighter- 
bomber  and  it  is  good  at  that  job;  it  Is 
just  not  a  heavy  bomber.  It  flys  fast,  but 
not  long  enough,  it  flys  low,  but  does  not 
carry  enough  payload.  Still  others  ad- 
vocate cniise  missiles — they  are  new, 
they  should  be  good.  But  they  cannot 
think  like  a  man  and  avoid  trouble,  they 
are  slow,  they  are  range  limited  and 
tliey  may  not  be  as  accurate  where  ac- 
curacy is  at  a  premium  and  they  do  not 
carry  electronic  countermeasures. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  B-1.  It  is  all  the 
things  the  others  are  not.  It  takes  off 
fast  to  escape  attack,  it  flies  low  and  fast 
and  far,  it  carries  many  weapons,  it  has 
good  ECM,  and  it  has  a  man  there  to 
think  for  it. 

We  rely  heavily  on  our  bomber  force 
to  maintain  tihe  strategic  balance.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  bombers  hit  all 
targets  including  the  hard  targets  which 
require  the  most  accuracy.  They  make 
up  less  than  one-quarter  of  our  delivery 
vehicles,  yet  they  carry  half  our  mega- 
tonnage.  We  know  from  experience  they 
will  work,  but  we  have  never  fired  the 
other  weapons  in  the  Triad  in  anger. 
Our  bomber  must  be  the  best,  and  the 
best  is  the  B-1.  Without  it.  the  Soviets 
will  WTite  off  the  U.S.  bomber  force  in 
about  10  years  as  an  effective  conti'ib- 
utor  to  the  strategic  balance.  With  it,  we 
can  maintain  the  precarious  balance  we 
now  have  established,  and  the  Soviets 
will  know  we  still  mean  to  maintain  this 
balance.  Some  say  the  systems  we  have 
are  suflQcient  and,  now  that  we  have 
them,  we  need  to  do  nothing  more  than 
maintain  them,  and  reduce  defense 
spending  accordingly.  The  French 
adopted  a  similar  attitude  following  the 
Pii-st  World  War,  mentally  defending 
themselves  with  the  Maginot  Line.  But 
they  learned  that  there  is  no  one  de- 
fense. A  new  teclinologlcal  application 
characterized  by  the  swift  Panzers  sim- 
ply ran  around  the  line,  not  over  it. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  adopt 
a  similar  Maginot  Line  mentality.  The 
role  and  significance  of  the  manned  stra- 
tegic bomber  have  not  been  diminished 
in  any  way  by  the  advent  of  the  missile 
and  space  age.  The  mission  of  the 
manned  bomber,  however,  has  become 
more  demanding  and  exacting.  We  need 
a  more  capable,  not  a  less  capable 
bomber.  We  need  the  B-1. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that,  before 
we  decide,  let  us  consider  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President,  eailier  this  year  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Gen.  Rus.sell  Dougherty,  who 


is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  asked  him  questions 
that  I  thought  were  pertinent  relative  to 
the  debate  that  would  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
B-1.  He  has  answered  these  questions 
in  a  beautifully  written,  wonderfully 
reasoned  letter. 

To  conserve  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  of  General 
Dougherty  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

February  23,  1976. 

Hon.   BASBT   GOLDWATER, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Oou>waies:  In  your  letter 
of  31  Janviary  1976  you  outlined  the  nature 
of  the  principal  Issues  you  foresee  in  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  FY77  Defense 
budget,  with  focus  on  those  associated  \«-ith 
the  B-1  procurement  request  In  the  Piesi- 
dent's  budget.  You  indicated  that  it  would 
be  helpful  In  your  deliberations  within  the 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  and  the  Senate 
to  have  my  views,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
Strategic  Air  Comniaud,  on :  (1)  the  require- 
ment for  the  B-l;  (2)  why  Strategic  Air 
Command  does  not  support  the  various  alt«r- 
natlves  to  the  B-1  tliat  have  been  suggesieri- 
(3)  the  value  of  keeping  a  manned  system  ;  s 
part  of  the  strategic  equation;  and  (4)  any 
other  matters  tliat  I  consider  relevant  to 
your  deliberations. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  hciu-d  on 
these  lmp<u:tant  Issues  and  am  pleased  lu 
provide  my  views  as  requested — views  that 
you  should  feel  free  to  use  as  you  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  see  flt. 

If  you  would  indulge  me  In  a  reordering  Df 
the  questons  you  have  posed,  I  w^uld  fiisi 
like  to  address  the  "value  of^'keeping  a 
manned  system  as  pait  of  the  strategic  equn- 
tlon" — ^for  I  consider  the  "requirement  for 
the  B-1"  as  subordinate  to  (and  floviug 
from)  a  more  generic  and  fuiidemeutal  U.S. 
Strategic  Requirement  for  a  fully  modem 
manned  penetrating  bomber: 

If  deterrence  of  attempted  coercion,  in- 
timidation, or  direct  attack  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  (and  those 
allies  we  choose  to  associate  with  our  vital 
national  Interests)  is  to  remain  the  basic 
tenet  of  our  national  security  policy,  U.S.  au- 
thorities must  continue  to  have  the  ass\ir- 
ance  of  a  panoply  of  relevant  and  diversified 
military  capabilities  that  can  support  them 
In  any  and  all  actions  necessary  to  pre.serve 
that  sovereignty  ...  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances of  confrontation. 

A  hardened,  long-range,  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  offers  a  xmiquely  capable  and  de- 
pendable strategic  delivery  system  that 
.spreads  itself  reliably  and  capably  across  the 
broadest  possible  spectrum  of  those  i-equired 
military  capabilities.  When  completely  mod- 
ernized and  manned  with  skilled,  ingenious 
military  crews,  such  a  penetrating  bomber 
offers  the  United  States  an  overall  flexibility 
of  choice  arid  application  that  is  unmatoiifd 
by  aJiy  other  weapons  system.  It  can: 

Carry  a  larger  number  of  weapons  (con- 
ventional or  nuclear)  than  any  other  stra- 
tegic delivery  syst«m — to  any  fixed  tartjets. 
anywhere,  under  a  wide  variety  of  cii-cu in- 
stances. 

Achieve  unequalled  accuracies  in  long- 
range  delivery  under  all  circumstances;  and. 
through  self-contained  sensors,  offers  our 
only  long-range  capability  against  mobile  or 
imprecisely  located  targets. 

Provide  a  highly  vislblle  deterrent  foirc. 
one  that  can  be  used  as  a  recognizable  exprc'^- 
slon  of  national  determination  and  resolve 
ui  either  preplaijned  cr  ad  hoc  contingency 
situations. 
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could  be  required  of  it  with  an  assurance  we 
do  not  believe  possible  In  other  alternatives 
that  have  been  proposed  and  considered. 

Strategic  weapons  planning  Is  dynamic, 
complex,  and  demanding.  In  the  thirty  year 
experience  of  Strategic  Air  Command  with 
such  planning  and  with  the  analyses  of  the 
plans  for  efficiency  and  completeness,  SAC 
achieved  a  measure  of  expertise  In  ajrplylng 
strategic  weapons  systems  to  the  Jobs  to  be 
done  that  Is  tmparalleled.  When  that  ex- 
pertise Is  applied  to  the  future  problems  of 
maintaining  a  credible  strategic  deterrent 
force,  the  performance  characteristics  of 
such  a  force  containing  the  B-1  clearly  ex- 
ceed those  of  a  force  mix  of  other,  alternative 
weapons  sj-stcms.  These  expert  analyses  sup- 
port otir  Individual  Judgments  that  no  other 
system  reasonably  available  to  us  will  do  the 
Job  as  well,  as  efficiently,  or  as  long  into  the 
futiire  as  will  the  B-1. 

As  we  now  have  It,  the  B-1  development 
represents  a  careful  blend  of  operational  re- 
quirements, modern  teclinologlcal  feasibility, 
fiscal  constraints  and  life-cycle  support  con- 
siderations. It  Is  a  real  thing — a  modern 
manned  i>enetratlng  bomber  that  has  been 
conceived,  developed  and  tested  to  the  point 
that  we  are  confident  that  It  will  perform  the 
future  requirements  for  such  a  delivery  sys- 
tem and  give  us  a  viable  weapon  system  mix. 
It  Is  not  a  paper  study  or  a  theoretical  anal- 
ysis of  what  might  be  or  what  might  satisfy 
future  requirements.  Tlie  B-1  Is  here.  It  Is 
timely,  and  It  Is  competent — postulated 
alternatives  meet  none  of  those  criteria. 

Your  third  question  Is  "Why  Strategic  Air 
Command  does  not  support  the  various  alter- 
natives to  the  B-1  that  have  been  sug- 
gested?" You  are  correct,  we  have  not  sup- 
poi-ted  those  alternatives  for  the  overall  rea- 
son that  none  of  them  has  stood  the  tests  of 
long-term  sufficiency,  cost  effectiveness,  or 
supportabiuty  over  the  years  ahead.  They 
may  have  superficial  or  analytical  appeal  to 
some,  but  they  don't  measure  up  with  those 
of  us  who  must  maintain  and  operate  our 
deterrent  forces. 

To  .some  degree,  all  the  alternatives  sug- 
gested are  either  an  upgrading  of  existing 
equipment  that  offers  expensive  short-term 
Improvement  without  long-term  sufficiency, 
or  Inadequate  performance  to  remain  viable 
\inder  anticipated  high  threat  situations. 

The  various  models  of  the  B-52  have  pro- 
vided us  a  magnlflclent  penetrating  bomber; 
its  design  has  given  us  the  Inherent  growth 
potential  to  adapt  to  changed  penetration 
tactics,  offensive  and  defensive  avionics  en- 
hancement, and  to  accommodate  to  Im- 
proved types  of  air-launched  missiles  and 
bombs.  But  the  operational  B-52  has  carried 
a  primary  deterrent  load  for  over  20  years, 
and  Its  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  modi- 
fication Is  not  Infinite — regardless  of  Its  ster- 
ling performance  throughout  those  two  dec- 
ades. The  basis  B-52  technology  is  that  of 
the  1950s.  The  aircraft  Is  soft  to  blast  effects; 
Its  launch  and  escape  time  Is  relatively  long; 
Its  radar  reflectivity  Is  great;  It  has  no  super- 
sonic capability;  it  cannot  penetrate  at  ex- 
tremely low  altitudes;  It  Is  expensive  to  man 
and  maintain;  Its  design  characteristics  pre- 
clude flexibility  In  dispersal  and  deployment. 
Importantly,  even  though  modified  and  up- 
graded, it  would  be  perceived  as  "nothing 
new"  in  the  dynamics  of  deterrence. 

Our  serious  study  of  the  major  B-52  modi- 
fications proposed  as  an  alternative  to  the 
B-1  procurement  (e.g.,  larger  engines,  re- 
designed wing,  fu-selage  extension,  etc.)  leads 
\i8  to  the  reasoned  concUisIon  that  these  Im- 
provements will  not  provide  the  modern 
characteristics  needed  for  the  future  and  are. 
in  sum ,  expensive  stopgap  measures  that 
wovild  provide  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  cost 
effective,  long-term  vehicle  to  do  what  we 
see  as  required.  WliUe  I  could  support  these 
B-52  modifications  as  desirable  to  upgrade 
its  viability  diulng  the  remaining  time  It  Is 
part  of  our  strategic  force,  they  do  not  offset 
or  obviate  the  requirement  for  the  B-1.  Also, 


such  extensive  modification  program  would 
catise  a  protracted  reduction  In  our  opera- 
tional bomber  inventory  when  the  need  for 
these  deliver  systems  Is  increasing. 

One  of  the  principal  alternatives  that  has 
been  advanced  Is  an  improved  and  enlarged 
version  of  the  FB-Ul.  TlUs  alternative  has 
the  initial  appeal  of  offering  a  more  modern 
and  higher  perfomance  penetrator  aluce 
the  FB-IU  Is  basically  a  hard  and  fast 
aircraft  with  low  radar  reflectivity.  However, 
our  continuing  analy.sls  of  the  various  pro- 
pr>sals  for  FB-111  upgrade  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  extensive  modification  re- 
quired to  make  the  FB-111  comparable  to 
the  B-1  would  be,  In  effect,  an  entirely  new 
aircraft  with  all  the  expense,  time,  and  test- 
ing required.  The  basic  FB-111  design  Is  al- 
ready an  adaptation  of  a  fighter/bomber  air- 
craft; and  It  does  not  have  the  growth  poten- 
tial to  compete,  efficiently,  with  the  B-1  with- 
out siich  a  major  redesign  that,  in  effect,  It  is 
a  new  aircraft. 

In  our  view,  the  redesign  suggestions  that 
have  been  advanced  leave  us  with  an  aircraft 
that  lacks  growth  p>otentlal,  does  not  have 
the  desired  low-level  range  and  ftayload 
characteristics;  and,  iu  order  to  do  the  job 
required,  would  have  to  be  procured,  manned, 
and  supported  In  such  large  numbers  that  It 
is  neither  an  economical  or  efficient  long- 
term  alternative  to  the  proposed  B-1  force. 

As  respected  as  the  FB-111  Is  within  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command's  manned  penetrating 
bomber  force,  we  have  a  pragmatic  recogni- 
tion of  its  limitations  In  size  and  range, 
neither  of  which  can  adequately  be  overcome 
by  modification.  In  fact,  and  In  perception, 
such  an  alternative  Is  considered  Inadequate 
for  the  future  requirements  of  our  manned 
bomber  force. 

The  other  alternative  that  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  and  support  of  some 
analysts  is  a  large,  "stand-off"  aircraft  armed 
with  air  lavinched  cruise  missiles.  Standing 
alone  as  an  alternative  for  the  B-1,  I  think 
this  approach  to  solving  our  complex  future 
problems  of  deterrence  would  be  extremely 
dangerous.  If  not  Ineffective  and  grossly 
deficient.  The  concept  of  an  air  launched 
cruise  missile  does  have  appeal  to  us.  how- 
ever, as  a  secondary  and  lesser  Included  mode 
of  attack  for  use  within  our  overall  strategic 
force  mix.  This  weapons  development  offers 
the  possibility  In  the  future  for  compen- 
sating an  Inability  to  attack  an  expanding 
enemy  target  system  with  a  limited  number 
of  delivery  vehicles  through  the  extended 
use  of  obsolesclng,  penetrating  bombers  (e.g., 
the  early  models  of  the  B-52)  that  In  future 
years  may  no  longer  have  a  high  probability 
of  being  able  successfully  to  penetrate  In 
depth.  Such  weapons  could  be  useful  in  low 
threat  areas  and  contingency  situations  to 
degrade  peripheral  defenses  and  attack 
shallow  targets,  provide  Interdiction  support 
in  land  or  sea  areas,  thereby  augmenting  the 
potential  firepower  of  our  primary  manned 
penetrating  forces. 

As  an  alternative  for  the  B-1,  the  concept 
suffers  from  serioiis  inflexibility  since  the 
stand-off  alrci-aft  are,  by  design,  imable  wO 
penetrate  under  any  circumstances;  the  re- 
sult is  a  serious  erosion  of  flexibility  and 
overall  capability  in  our  manned  bom'jer 
force.  A  penetrating  bomber  can  always  be 
adapted  to  utilize  and  exploit  any  advar.- 
tages  of  a  stand-off  sir  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, vhlle  still  retaining  the  Important  ad- 
vantage of  not  bemg  limited  to  a  stand-off 
role  and  being  able  to  extract  high  levels  of 
damage  against  deep  targets,  including  those 
requiring  a  high  order  of  accuracy  and  yield 
to  achieve  reasonable  damage  levels. 

The  question  of  vulnerability  of  a  large 
stand-off  missile  latmching  aircraft  Is,  in 
itself,  sufficient  for  vta  to  discount  this  as 
a  primary  weapons  delivery  mode  for  our 
strategic  forces.  Its  patent  lack  of  credibility 
in  future  years  would  seriously  (If  not  total- 
ly) degrade  Its  deterrent  value. 

The  air  launched  cruise  missile  Is  viewed 
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by  tis  as  a  potentially  valualile  adjunct  to 
our  total  force  flexibility  to  handle  a  con- 
stantly expanding  threat  and  target  system 
and,  possibly,  as  an  economical,  efficient  way 
to  challenge  an  enemy  to  maintain  expensive 
area  and  terminal  defenses — thus  diverting 
resource  allocation  from  his  offensive  capa- 
bilities against  us.  It  is  not  yet  tested;  its 
operational  utility,  accuracy,  cost  and  ef- 
ficiency stand  as  Important  unknowns. 

I  would  advise  those  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  overall  deterrent  and  de- 
fensive capabilities  not  to  pursue  this  al- 
ternative except  as  an  additive  capability 
for  possible  use  in  future  years — it  Is  not 
adequate  as  a  primary  weapons  system  for 
deterrence. 

You  have  courteously  offered  me  an  op- 
portunity to  present  "any  other  comments" 
that  I  consider  relevant  to  you  and  youi- 
colleagxies'  determinations  on  the  B-1  issue. 
I  would  like  to  accept  this  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  relative  cost  of  the  B-1; 
for  I,  as  any  responsible  American,  recognize 
the  impact  of  such  an  expensive  weapons 
system  on  oiur  national  budget  and  our  na- 
tion's fiscal  resources. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  reminded  that  much 
of  the  cost  of  this  long-term  production  pro- 
gram will  be  returned  to  our  nation's  econ- 
omy (and  our  Treasury)  In  the  form  of 
wages,  goods,  services  tuid  tax  receipts  gen- 
erated through  classic  economic  multiplier 
effects.  Notwithstanding  these  economic  real- 
ities, however,  I  think  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program,  which  is  the  rallying  cry  of  many 
opponents,  must  be  placed  In  perspective  in 
order  to  be  understood;  I.e., 

In  describing  the  critical  role  of  our 
nation's  strategic  forces,  Secretary  Rums- 
feld said  (In  his  1977  Defense  Report) : 
"Without  the  foiuidatlon  of  adequate  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  the  United  States  and 
its  Allies  cannot  hope  to  deter  aggression 
and  contribute  to  some  semblance  of  Inter- 
national stability  .  .  ."  Within  the  context 
of  that  critical,  central  role  for  our  strategic 
forces,  the  cost  of  those  forces  (Air  Force, 
Navy,  Army — offensive  and  defensive — ^pro- 
curement, O&M,  personnel,  RDT&E,  and  mili- 
tary construction)  Is  seen  in  perspective  as 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  present  and 
projected  total  obllgatlonal  authority  (In 
constant  FY77  dollars)  in  the  DOD  budgets 
for  1977-1980  (I.e.,  1977—9.1%;  1978—9.6%; 
1979—9.5%;  1980 — 10.5%).  The.se  pi-ojectlons 
Include  the  anticipated  B-1  pi-ocurement 
requests. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  weapons  delivery 
system  program  that  is  more  Important,  more 
critical,  or  offers  more  deterrent  utility 
within  the  total  mix  of  our  strategic  forces 
than  the  B-1.  Without  such  a  capable,  flex- 
ible, and  visible  strategic  weapons  delivery 
system,  our  deterrent  forces  would  be  seri- 
ously deficient  across  the  potential  spectrum 
of  confrontation  and/or  conflict.  Yet,  the 
widely  publicized  "20  billion  dollar"  B-1  pro- 
gram appears  in  far  better  perspective  if  it 
'3  viewed  as  a  percentage  of  the  DOD  budget 
requests  In  those  years:  I.e.,  1977 — 1.4%; 
1978—1.7 <;c ;   1979—2.1  % ;  1980—2.6 '  {  . 

In  the  context  of  its  central  importance 
to  our  nation's  future  security — and  as  an 
average  of  1.95  ?i  of  oiu-  expected  DOD  budget 
requests  dm-lng  these  years— the  "20  bUlion 
dollar  B-1  program"  appears  far  more  ituder- 
standable  to  me  .  .  .  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
Congress   and   the   nation. 

In  sum,  I  see  no  real  alternative  to  the 
B  1  from  among  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  advanced.  If  we  are  denied  timely  pro- 
duction of  this  aircraft  and  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  the  B-1  Into  our  operational  Inven- 
tory, It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  nation's 
deterrent  force  mix  soon  will  be  seriously 
deficient  In  Its  ability  to  maintain  an  essen- 
tial balance — real  or  perceived — with  tiic 
strategic  forces  of  the  Sovet  Union. 
Respectfully, 

Russell  E.  Doughebtv, 

General,  USAF, 
Commander  in  Chief. 


Mr.   GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  t^ere  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  houi*  of  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ment-?  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE   B-1    BOMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  once  again  how  delighted  I 
am  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  has  chosen  to  respond  to  my 
arguments  against  the  B-1 . 1  believe  this 
is  a  useful  debate. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  specific 
points  I  made  In  tlie  course  of  this  sec- 
ond speech  were  not  rebutted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  I  talked  about  how 
much  the  supersonic  capability  Is  vastly 
oven-ated;  how  the  supersonic  flight  de- 
creases the  range  of  the  aircraft;  how  It 
most  likely  will  be  used  only  over  enemy 
airspace,  if  at  all;  how  this  is  a  vei-y 
viUnei-able  au-craft  when  it  flies  at  high 
altitudes  where,  of  course,  it  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  missiles  In  the  most 
heavily  defended  aii'space  In  the  world. 

I  might  say  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Arizona — and 
they  are  very  tlioughtful  and  well-ex- 
pressed ai'guments — will  be  met  by  sift- 
sequent  speeches  which  I  intend  to  give. 
As  I  said,  this  Ls  one  of  six  speeches.  A 
little  later  tills  week,  and  then  In  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  I  expect  to  be  giving  the 
other  speeches  on  tlie  other  aspects  of 
this  aircraft. 

I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  an  expenditure  that  cannot  possibly  be 
justified.  We  will  have  not  only  a  more 
economical  Defense  Department  and  Air 
Force  if  we  do  not  fund  the  B-1,  but  we 
will  have  a  more  effective,  far  more  ef- 
fective, Air  Force  and  military  force  if 
we  do  not  go  ahead  with  this  $21  bil- 
lion expenditure  on  a  weapons  system 
which  was  obsolete  years  ago  and  would 
not  come  on  the  scene  for  5  or  6  years. 


WHY  NOT  DISCLOSE  BRIBES? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent montlis,  nearly  100  of  America's 
blue  cliip  corporations  have  admitted  to 
paying  corporate  bribes  overseas.  For  a 
larpe  number  of  companies  doing  busi- 
ness overseas,  bribes  to  foreign  officials 
was  a  way  of  life. 

In  the  Banking  Committee  s  investiga- 
tion of  bribery,  however,  we  found  that 
a  number  of  other  companies  apparently 
had  strict  policies  of  refusing  to  pay 
bribes  and  did  not  suffer  for  their  greater 
inlegrity.  The  idea  that  bribes  must  be 


paid  in  certain  pai-ts  of  the  world  is 
simply  a  myth. 

The  legislation  before  the  committee 
S.  3133  would  end  corporate  bribery,  first 
by  requiring  a  systematic  program  of 
disclosure  to  the  SEC  of  all  overeas  con- 
sultant payments  and  second,  by  flatly 
prohibiting  such  payments  to  foreign 
public  officials. 

Disclosure  is  the  heart  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  disclosures  that  the  SEC  is 
currently  receiving  are  in  part  predicated 
on  the  idea  tliat  such  payments  are 
material  to  investors,  and  must  be  dis- 
closed under  existing  law.  S.  3133  would 
require  systematic  disclosure  of  all  such 
payments,  per  se,  whether  or  not  mate- 
riality were  asserted. 

I  was  dehghted  to  read  a  column  in  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  agreeing  that 
disclosure  is  the  best  remedy  to  put  an 
end  to  con3orat€  bribei-y.  Indeed  all  de- 
fenders of  the  free  entei-prise  system 
should  abhor  bribeiy,  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  basic  premise  of  free  en- 
terprise— ^that  the  marketplace  rewards 
the  most  efficient  producer. 

As  Lindley  Clark,  Jr.  commented  in  the 
Journal,  "full  disclosure  is  a  large  part  of 
the  solution." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Jouraal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speaking   of   Business 
(By  Undley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 

VIETUES     OF     disclosure 

Over  the  past  several  months  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has  been  hearing 
confessions  from  some  of  the  nation's  major 
corporations — confessions  that  they  have 
made  "questionijble"  payments  either  abroad 
or  at  home. 

The  questionable  payments  are  quite  a 
mixed  bag.  Some  have  been  outright  bribes 
or  illegal  political  contributions.  Some  have 
been  very  large,  and  some  have  been  so  small 
that  the  SEC  lawyers  wondered  why  compa- 
nies chose  to  report  them.  Some  have  been 
carefully  bidden  away  In  the  company's  ac- 
covmts,  with  or  without  the  connivance  of 
top  majiagement.  Some  have  been  openly  re- 
ported. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well,  bribery  is 
illegal  just  about  everywhere,  and  certainly   , 
one  way  to  start  would  be  to  enforce  the   f 
existing  laws  that  are  on  the  books.  If  we 
can't  make   the  present  laws  work   Ifs   no 
answer  simply  to  pile  up  new  ones. 

But  what  we  have  here  is  no  neat  collection 
of  black-or- white  cases;  a  distressing  num- 
ber come  in  various  shades  of  gray.  American 
multinationals  are  in  a  sort  of  moral-polltl- 
cal-economlc  quandry,  one  that  Is  made  all 
the  more  difficult  for  them  because  it  If  so 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  public. 

American  businessmen  every  day  arc  eu- 
ittged  in  courting  customer  good  will — and 
in  trj'Ing  to  get  along  with  all  of  the  various 
branches  of  government  that  oversee  their 
operations.  Ethical  problems  can  and  do  arise 
here  as  well  as  overseas;  the  U.S.  has  no 
monopoly  on  morality. 

Salesmen  take  customers  to  lunch,  to  a 
baseball  game,  to  the  theater.  Manufacturers' 
representatives,  offering  the  products  of  sev- 
eral companies,  travel  the  U£.  making  sales 
on  commission.  The  manufacturers  aren't 
likely  to  know  what  the  "rep"  does  with  the 
commission. 

There  have  l>een  efforts,  some  reasonably 
."uccessful  and  others  less  so,  to  di*aw  lines. 
Lf  a  salesman  entertains  a  private  customer  it 
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Some  companies  may  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  heat.  In  a  few  cases,  in  fact,  corporate 
managers  already  are  deliberately  drawing 
back  from  foreign  operations  at  leaat  partly 
because  of  the  payo3  controversy. 

As  the  v/orld  economy  becomes  ever  more 
Integrated,  however,  the  world's  nations 
have  to  learn  how  to  work  together.  Working 
together  won't  be  Improved  by  secret  agree- 
ments, by  decl'Jons  to  condone  bribes  or 
payoffs,  but  by  open  covenants,  openly  ar- 
rived at.  Full  dlsclosi;re  Is  a  large  part  of 
the   solution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PAI^AMA  CANAL  ZONE  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  WILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  May  2,  p.n  editorial  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star  entitled  "Much  Ado 
About  Panama."  The  thrust  of  the  edi- 
torial advocates  the  Neville  Chamberlain 
approach  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It 
is  being  embraced  now  by  some  as  the  is- 
sue heats  In  the  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

To  me  this  argument  is  a  symptom  of 
a  sickness,  which  touched  our  land  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Vietnam  war.  The  ar- 
guments of  this  group  are  pointed  toward 
avoiding  a  difficult  foreign  policy  situa- 
tion at  any  cost.  The  end  result  of  such 
Illogical  reasoning  is  simple.  If  a  foreign 
policy  position  is  likely  to  cast  the  United 
States  as  an  unpopular  power  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations — give  it  up.  Should  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  which  may 
provoke  a  confrontation  with  a  small  or 
large  power,  it  is  best  to  give  In.  When 
all  the  trappings  are  stripped  away,  we 
seft  loss  of  national  will  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose. If  we  follow  those  v.'ho  espouse 
such  a  course,  our  country  will  become 
a  second  rate  pov/er.  There  will  be  con- 
tempt for  us  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  world,  not 
good  win  or  respect. 

The  answer,  to  those  who  would  lead 
us  down  the  Neville  Chamberlain  path, 
appeared  in  the  Strategic  Review — Win- 
ter 1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,   May   2,   1976] 
Much  Ado  About  Panama 

A  hot  Issue  for  Republicans  in  the  Texas 
primary  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
thought  gimboat  diplonrracy  went  otit  with 
high-button  shoes,  was  the  dire  threat  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been 
,  giving  President  Ford  a  hard  time  about  it. 
He  contends  that  Americans  "bought,  paid 
for  and  own"  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Big  Ditch 
and  claims  that  the  President  and  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  (who  Is  negotiating 
a  new  treaty)  are  plotting  to  give  up  Amer- 
ican "sovereignty"  in  the  Canal  Zone  to 
that  "tinhorn  dictator. "  Gen  Omar  Torrljos 
Herrera. 


Pawn  in  Dallas,  according  to  late  reports, 
they're  so  wrought  up  that  "Save  the  Pa- 
nama Canal  Clubs"  are  flourishing. 

This  largely  phony  flap  L"  a  timely  re- 
minder that  in  presidential  elections,  ima- 
ginary or  transitory  issues  often  heat  people 
under  tlie  collar  unduly.  Who  today  re- 
members— or  cares — tliat  IG  years  ago  the 
fate  of  the  Republic  was  said  to  hang  upon 
the  defense  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  two  small 
offshore  islands  in  the  Strclts  of  Formosa? 

The  Canal,  which  tlie  U.S.  indeed  built 
and  "paid  for"  (after  a  fasliion — Secretary  of 
State  Elihu  Root  told  TR  speaking  of  the 
Intrigue  surrouiiding  it.-i  acquisition,  "Mr. 
President,  you  .  .  .  were  accused  cf  seduction 
and  you  have  conclusively  proved  that  jou 
were  guilty  of  rape.")  is  of  substantially 
greater  real  and  symbolic  importance  to 
Americans,  and  Texans,  thcai  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  were  in  1960. 

But  the  Canal  is  thought  oy  most  studemj 
of  the  matter  to  be  a  wasting  strategic  asscc 
and  an  economic  liability.  The  09-year  treaty 
under  which  the  U.S.  exercises  suzerainty 
(not  sovereignty)  In  the  Canal  Zone  is  a 
bone  In  the  throat  of  Panamanian  natl-or.- 
allsts;  and  according  to  Mr.  Robert  ICeatley 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Caual  could 
be  put  out  of  whack  for  up  to  two  yetri  by 
a  lunchbox  fiiU  of  dynamite  applied  at  one 
of  the  locks.  The  Canal,  moreover,  rloesnt 
pay  for  its  cost  of  operation  and  carries  au 
ever-decreasing  volume  of  U.S.  merchant  and 
military  tonnage. 

Such  considerations  do  not  always  cool  hot 
heads.  Governor  Reagan  is  quite  ri^ht  in -fay- 
ing that  the  U.S.  has  no  legal  o'oligatlcn  lo 
negotiate  a  new  Panama  treaty;  but  diplo- 
macy often  needs  to  be  anticipatory.  The  iJi- 
flexlble  approach  Mr.  Reagan  counsels  Li 
such  emotional  terms  could  be  self-defeating 
if  the  Canal  becomes  the  target  of  guei-riiia 
warfeu-e. 

The  pcssibility  of  what  General  Torrljci 
has  called  "the  Ho  Cbl  Mtnh  route"  la  cot 
easy  to  think  about  coolly,  but  it  is  a  factor 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Accoidlngly,  the  last 
three  U.8.  administrations  have  made  it  our 
policy  to  reinsure  American  interests  for  the 
foreseeable  term  of  the  Canal's  usefulness, 
whlcli  is  usually  put  at  25  years.  They  have 
reasoned,  correctly  in  our  view,  that  if  Amer- 
ican Interests  could  be  secured  in  a  new 
treaty  with  some  concessions  to  Panamanian 
pride  and  nationalism,  both  parties  at  in- 
terest would  benefit. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  gunrantee  that  the 
policy  would  work,  or  thai  a  new  treaty 
v.-ould  quiet  down  General  Torrljos  find  as- 
sure orderly  operation  of  the  Canal.  It's  a 
gamble,  If  you  like.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Bun- 
ker's treaty  must  In  due  course  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  There  any  actual — as  distin- 
guished from  imaginary — "giveaways"  may 
then  be  openly  debated. 

To  stand  pat.  as  Governor  Reagan  couniels 
w,  to  do,  is  to  make  another  sort  of  gamble — 
a  gamble  that  American  refusal  to  alter  the 
legal  status  quo  could  Incite  a  scene  of  ugly 
disorders  in  the  Canal  Zone  threatlng  the 
ditch  with  sabotage  and  presenting  the  need 
for  military  Intervention.  v 

Should  that  happen,  Govf-rnor  Reagan \nd 
the  37  neo-Rough  Riders  o'  the  Senate  who 
threaten  to  torpedo  a  new  treaty  would  bear 
heavy  blame  for  the  consequences.  Pre.=n.Tm- 
ably  they  would  be  the  first  to  volunteer  for 
a  Panama  expeditionary  force. 

IFrom  Uae  Strategic  Review— Winter  1970] 

Panama:  Strategic  PrryALi. 

( By  Lt.  Gen.  V.  H.  Krulak.  USMC  (Ret.) ) 

Tlie  author:  General  Krulak  is  a  Director 

oi  the  United  States  Strategic  Instliute.  From 

1964  to  1968  General  Krulak  served  as  Coni- 

mr.nding      General,      Fleet      Marine     Force, 

Pacific.  He  is  now  Director  of  Editorial  and 

News  Policy  of  the  Copley  Newspapers  and 

Pies' dent  of  the  Copley  News  Service,   San 

Diego,   California.   General   Krulak's   aitlclo. 
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"Mainland  China:  The  View  Prom  Taiwan." 
was  published  in  the  Summer  1975  issue  of 
Strategic  Review. 

IN  BarEP 
The  case  for  giving  up  the  Panama  Canal 
rests  on  three  points:  that  the  Canal  Zone 
is  reaUy  Panamanian  property;  that  the 
United  States  la  exploiting  the  Panamanians, 
robbing  them  of  Canal  operating  profits  that 
are  rlghtfuUy  theirs.  In  fact,  the  1903  treaty 
granted  the  United  States  perpetual  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  more 
acciutite  to  say  that  Panama  pressured  the 
United  States  because  Panamanians  were 
fearful  that  a  canal  would  be  built  across 
Nicaragua  Instead  of  Panama.  The  United 
States  paid  Panama  for  the  right  to  buUd  the 
Canal  and  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  currently  voluntarily  pays  Panama  $2 
mlUion  a  year,  although  the  Canal  has  been 
a  losing  venture  during  the  past  few  years. 
Due  largely  to  Canal-related  empl03mient, 
Panamanians  have  a  living  standard  equalled 
by  few  other  Latin  American  states.  The 
Canal  Is  still  strategically  Important  to  the 
United  States  and  economically  Important 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world.  Only 
because  of  the  Canal  Is  the  United  States 
able  to  risk  what  amounts  to  having  a  bare 
bones,  one-ocean  navy.  There  Is  no  indication 
from  their  current  behavior  that  the  Pana- 
manian dictator  and  his  Marxist  military 
government  would  not  capriciously  bring 
aboiTt  major  changes  In  the  economy  and 
security  of  our  nation  If  they  were  ever  in  a 
position  to  exercise  authority  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal.  Moet  Latin  Americans 
understand  these  factors  as  do  the  American 
people  at  large. 

We  live  In  a  time  when  revisionists  serve 
up  historical  fiction  to  meet  every  Ideological 
need.  No  current  Issue  of  importance  has 
undergone  more  distortion  of  historical  fact 
or  present  reality  than  is  rcrretonted  by  the 
massive  campaign  afoot  to  popularize  U.S. 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

This  should  surprise  no  one.  A  principle  of 
the  gi-eatest  importance  Is  InvoUed  here.  It 
is  the  latest  pressure-point  for  erosion  of 
D3.  prestige  as  well  as  the  ability  to  control 
its  future.  With  the  Soviets  gaining  port 
facilities  of  the  greatest  strategic  Importance 
all  around  the  globe  to  serve  their  growing 
naval  pov/er,  Panama,  apart  from  the  Canal 
PS  a  strategic  asset,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
l;ov  location  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Basically,  the  drumfire  of  propaganda  In 
both  the  U.S.  print  and  electronic  media 
rests  its  case  on  three  points: 

First,  the  contention  that  the  Canal  Zone 
is  really  Panamanian  property  and  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  never  relinquished  its 
.sovereign  rights  to  the  area; 

Second,  that  the  United  States  pressured 
Panama  Into  giving  us  a  position  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  In  1903,  using  deception, 
force  and  threats  to  accomplish  something 
that  contravened  the  desires  of  most  Pana- 
manians themselves; 

And  finally,  that  the  United  States  is  even 
now  exploiting  the  Panamanians,  robbing 
them  of  Canal  operating  profits  that  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

AU  three  of  these  contentions  are  contrary 
to  fact.  None  has  any  basis  In  truth. 
Sovereignty 

As  to  the  matter  of  sovereignty,  there  is 
ho  question  whatever.  The  CaiuJ  Zone  Is  not 
in  any  sense  Panamanian  territory.  The  1903 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  with  Panama  was 
unequivocal  In  this  regard,  granting  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

The  treaty  Is  In  no  way  less  positive  or 
nu8l  than  the  treaty  of  1803  through  which 
President  Jefferson  bought  Louisiana  from 
Kapo:eon,  or  the  treaty  of  1867  which  for- 
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malized  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Czarist 
Russia. 

The  reality  is  that  the  558  square  mile 
Canal  Zone  Is  United  States  territory,  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sub- 
seqiiently  conflrmed  In  a  formal  opinion— 
{Wihon  V.  Shaw,  204  U.S.  24,  January  7, 
1907). 

Among  other  things,  the  lengthy  Court 
opinion  says: 

The  title  to  what  may  be  called  the  Isth- 
mian or  Canal  Zone,  which  at  the  date  of  the 
act  was  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  passed 
by  an  act  of  secession  to  the  newly  formed 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  latter  was  recog- 
nised as  a  nation  by  the  President.  A  treaty 
-M-lth  It,  ceding  the  Canal  Zone,  was  duly 
ratified,  33  Stat.  2234.  Congress  has  passed 
several  acts  based  upon  the  title  of  the 
United  States,  among  them  one  to  provide  a 
temporary  government,  33  Stat.  429,  another, 
fixing  the  status  of  merchandise  coming  Into 
the  United  States  from  the  Canal  Zone,  33 
Stat.  843,  another,  prescribing  the  type  of 
canal,  34  Stat.  611.  These  show  a  full  rati- 
fication by  Congress  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Executive.  Their  concurrent  action  U 
conclxisive  upon  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  this  area  Is 
summarized  In  the  words,  "It  is  hypercritical 
to  contend  that  the  title  of  the  United  States 
Is  Imperfect,  and  that  the  territory  described 
does  not  belong  to  this  Nation.  .  .  ." 

Second,  the  United  States  did  not  pressure 
the  Panamanians.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  pressured  us. 

Following  liberation  from  Sptaln  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  Panama 
Joined  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  In  uniting 
with  Colombia.  The  union  did  not  work. 
Venezuela  and  Ecuador  spUt  oS  first  and 
Panama  subsequently  became  disenchanted 
with  the  behavior  of  Colombia  because  of  its 
e.xploltatlon  of  the  people  of  the  Panamanian 
region.  Beyond  this,  the  Panamanians  were 
fearful  that  a  canal  would  be  built  across 
Nicaragua  Instead  of  Panama,  because  of 
Colombian  In  competence  and  lethargy.  Con- 
cequently,  the  Panamanians  were  more  than 
glad  to  negotiate  a  profitable  agreement  with 
the  United  States. 

As  an  element  of  their  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  Panama  was  paid  fairly  tot 
the  United  States,  Panama  was  paid  fairly 
for  both  the  right  to  build  the  Canal  ($35 
million)  and  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal  Zone 
($160  million).  The  country  has  flourished 
In  the  ensuing  seventy-two  years  and  now, 
largely  due  to  Canal-related  employment, 
the  one  and  one-half  mlUlon  Panamanians 
have  an  annual  per  capita  Income  of  $1,000 
and  a  Uvlng  standard  equally  by  few  other 
Latin  American  states. 

Finally,  the  allegation  that  the  U.S.  Is  rob- 
bing Panama  of  Canal  revenues  Is  totally 
without  foundation.  We  give  Panama  a  vol- 
untary $2  million  a  year  payment  (up  from 
an  original  $430,000).  And  there  are  no 
profits.  Although  toll  collections  exceed  $114 
million  annually,  the  Canal  has  been  a  losing 
venture  for  us  during  the  last  few  years. 
Significance  of  the  Canal 
Quite  apart  from  the  sophistry  that  char- 
acterizes the  campaign  of  those  who  want  to 
see  us  out  of  Panama,  Americans  need  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  Just  what  it  would 
mean  to  us  were  the  authority  over  the  vital 
lifeline  actually  conveyed  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Panama. 

It  Is  a  Communist  government.  The  Com- 
munist Party  Is  the  only  party  recognized 
in  the  country.  Others  are  outlawed.  The 
principal  government  officials  are  all  Marx- 
ists— Including  the  chief  of  state,  Omar 
Torrljos,  a  National  Guard  lieutenant 
colonel  who  seized  power  by  force  from  the 
elected  president.  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  In  1963. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  have 
been  totally  stifled,  the  Church  harassed,  the 
national  Congress  closed,  and  national  elec- 
tions have  been  suspended  Indefinitely. 


Hatred  and  defamation  of  the  United 
States  are  as  much  a  national  policy  as  are 
close  ties  with  the  Communist  world,  most 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

The  attitude  of  the  mlUtary  government  Is 
one  of  inflexible  determination  to  achieve 
total  authority  over  the  Canal,  or  to  pun- 
ish everyone  Involved  if  this  effort  is  un- 
successful. In  late  1974  the  acting  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  from  Panami, 
speaking  in  a  television  interview,  was  un- 
equivocal. He  said  that  If  the  Panamanian 
government  Is  unsuccessful  in  its  treaty  ne- 
gotiations with  the  UJS.  "there  will  be  no 
Canal  for  anybody,  not  for  us,  not  for  tlie 
United  States,  not  for  the  world." 

Torrljos  mirrored  this  view  last  August. 
when  he  said,  "We're  going  to  make  our- 
selves independent.  What  we  have  to  decide 
is  at  what  price.  The  day  the  people  begin 
acts  of  sabotage  nobody  can  control  them. 
Because  the  Canal  is  as  indefensible  as  a 
newborn  child." 

All  of  this  Is  a  thinly  disguised  threat  of 
violence  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  tolerate,  for  the 
14,000  shipe  that  transit  the  Canal  annually 
are  an  Important  element  of  the  world's  life- 
line. 

The  fact  Is,  Torrljos  and  his  followers  can- 
not be  regarded  as  reponsible  men,  and  if 
they  were  ever  In  a  position  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal, 
they  could  capriciously  bring  about  major 
changes  In  both  the  economy  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there  any 
Indication  from  their  current  behavioi-  that 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  do  so. 

By  Jacking  up  the  Canal  tolls  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  they  could  add  substantially  to 
transportation  costs,  and  thus  to  the  cost 
of  end  items  In  our  marketplace. 

Alternatively,  by  closing  down  the  Canal 
at  their  own  whim,  they  could  double  the 
cost  of  maritime  fuel  for  a  voyage  from  the 
west  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  double  the  average  tramsit 
time  from  coast  to  coast.  When  it  is  real- 
ized that  fully  3,000  ships  a  year  carry  cargo 
through  the  Canal,  destined  for  U.s'  ports, 
the  resultant  Increase  in  retail  costs  of  the 
commodities  Is  evident. 

A  common  argument  is  that  the  Canal  has 
largely  lost  its  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States  because  our  principal  comb.itant 
ships  are  too  large  to  get  through  the  locks. 
Actually,  a  total  cf  only  thirteen  ships  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  have  beams  too  great  to  per- 
mit passage  through  the  waterway.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet,  some  470  ships — not  to 
speak  of  an  equal  number  In  reserve — can 
use  the  Canal,  and  do  so.  beneficially. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  some 
750  U.S.  Navy  ships  transited  the  waterway 
bound  east  or  west  on  affa'rs  related  to  our 
national  security.  Had  8)1  these  ships — for 
any  reason — ^been  obliged  to  take  the  Cape 
Horn  route,  the  Increased  fuel  requirement 
would  have  been  on  the  order  of  26,000  bar- 
rels, which  Is  to  say  about  $20  million  worth 
of  precious  petroleum.  And  were  a  combatant 
crisis  aLso  Involved,  the  additional  thirty 
to  thirty-five  days  of  steaming  could  well  be 
of  decisive  tactical  importance. 

Tn  truth,  the  Panama  Canal  is  nn  e.-sentip.l 
link  between  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  deployed  In  the  Atlantic  and  In  the 
Pacific.  It  is  only  because  of  the  waterway 
that  we  are  able  to  risk  having  what  amounts 
to  a  bare  bones,  one-ocean  navy. 

Hov.aver,  wlthovu  absolute  control  of  the 
Canal  and  the  essential  contiguous  land,  the 
United  States  could  not  accept  the  hazard 
of  a  one-ocean  navy.  It  would  be  essential  at 
once  to  initiate  consti-uctlon  of  fleets  Inde- 
pendently able  to  meet  a  crisis  In  either  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — a  massive  expendi- 
ture which  we  are  now  spared  only  bec.\u;?  of 
our  control  of  the  Canal. 

These  factors  are  apprectr.ted  throughout 
Latin  America,  where  all  but  the  lar  left  gov- 
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STAINLESS 

—MESSAGE 

RECEIVED 


the    order    of 

fdllowliig  message 

he  United  States 

1976,  and  today 

Committee    on 


my  determination  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  table 
flatware  industry  producing  flatware 
covered  by  the  affirmative  finding  of 
March  1,  1976  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (USITC) 
mider  section  201<d)tl)  of  the  Trade 
Act.  As  my  decision  does  not  provide  Im- 
port relief  to  that  industry,  I  am  setting 
forth  both  the  reasons  why  I  have  deter- 
mined that  import  relief  is  not  in  the 
national  economic  interest  and  other  ac- 
tions I  am  taking  to  help  the  flatware 
mdustry,  workers,  and  communities. 

I  have  decided,  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  American  consumers  and 
producers,  that  exi:)edited  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
the  injui-y  to  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  table 
flatware  industry  and  its  employees  as  a 
result  of  imports. 

My  decision  wa.s  ba.sed  upon  my  evalu- 
ation of  the  national  economic  interest. 
A  remedy  involving  import  restraints 
would  have  resulted  in  higher  prices  for 
American  consumers  at  a  time  when  low- 
ering the  rate  of  inflation  is  essential. 

Import  restraints  would  also  have  ex- 
posed industrial  and  agricultural  trade 
to  compensatory  import  concessions  or 
retaliation  against  U.S.  exports.  This 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  damaged  U.S.  exports. 

Adjustment  assistance  can  benefit  the 
smaller  enterprises  which  have  been 
seriously  injured.  Import  relief  would 
disproportionately  benefit  firms  which 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  domestic 
output,  and  which  are  able  to  compete 
with  Imports. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  consistent 
with  the  Pi-esidenl's  efforts  to  control 
inflation,  including  costs  to  all  consum- 
ers, which  import  restrictions  would 
raise. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  import  re- 
straints on  the  international  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  as  required 
by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  such  restraints  would  be  con- 
trai-y  to  the  U.S.  policy  of  promoting  the 
development  of  an  open,  nondiscrimina- 
tory and  fau-  world  economic  system.  The 
goal  of  this  policy  is  to  expand  domestic 
employment  and  living  standards 
through  increased  economic  efficiency. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  give  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  any  petitions  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  filed  by  stainless  steel 
flatware  fhTiis  pi*oducing  articles  covered 
by  the  USITC  report,  and  their  workers, 
and  communities. 

Gerald  R.  Fofd. 

The  White  House,  April  30,  1976. 


REPORT  OF  THE  U.S.  SINAI  SUP- 
PORT MISSION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  April 
29.  1976,  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  was  re- 
ceived on  April  30,  1976.  and  today  was 
refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 


United  States:  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
on  203<b)(2>    of        I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  First 
am  transmitting  Report  of  the  United  States  Sinai  Sup- 
setting  forth  port  Mission.  The  Report  describes  the 


manner  in  which  the  Support  Mission  is 
carrjing  out  its  mandate  to  implement 
the  United  States'  responsibility  for  the 
early  warning  system  in  the  Sinai,  as 
specified  in  the  Basic  Agreement  between 
Egypt  and  Israel  of  September  4,  1975, 
and  the  Annex  to  the  Basic  Agreement. 
This  Report  is  provided  to  the  Congress 
in  conformity  with  Public  Law  94-110  of 
October  13. 1975. 

The  Report  includes  an  accomit  of 
American  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sinai  early  warning  system 
duiing  the  first  six  months  following  the 
enabling  legislation,  a  report  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  tlie  early  warning  system, 
and  a  di  xussion  of  the  actions  now  un- 
der way  which  will  permit  the  Sinai  Sup- 
port Mission  to  conclude  its  constniction 
and  inst.allation  phase  by  early  summer. 
When  this  preparatory  period  has  been 
completed  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  ob.sen-e  the  ongoing  operations 
of  the  early  warning  system,  we  will  be 
better  able  to  assess  the  feasibility  of 
making  technological  or  other  changes 
lliat  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  .'Vmerican  civilians  assigned. 

As  you  know,  the  functions  which  the 
American  \olimteers  are  performing 
were  requested  by  the  Governments  of 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  have  accepted  re- 
-sponsibility  for  tliese  functions,  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  beUeve  the  United 
States  has  an  important  stake  in  a  stable 
Middle  East. 

The  epriy  warning  .system  in  tlie  Sinai 
is  an  important  investment  in  peace.  It 
helps  support  the  Basic  Agreement  be- 
tween Eg^■pt  and  Israel  which  represents 
a  significant  .step  toward  an  overall  .set- 
tlement. Continuing  presence  of  the  sys- 
tem provides  in  itself  an  important  con- 
tribution to  stability  in  the  area  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  cUmate  of  confidence 
so  necessary  for  further  progress  toward 
a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEI\'ED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

FNROLLEO   BILL    SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of 
April  29.  1976,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  received 
on  April  30, 1976,  stating  that  the  Speak- 
er had  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

H.R.  10230.  An  act  to  establUh  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  States. 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technological 
advice  a)id  assistance  to  the  President,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  in 
scientific  research  and  information  handling, 
and  in  tlie  use  thereof,  to  amend  tlie  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President  on  April  30,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  House  lias  passed  the  bill  (S.  371)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  com- 
memorating the  contributions  by  indi- 
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viduals  of  various  ethnic  backgrotmds 
who  contributed  to  the  foimding  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  an 
amendment  In  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution 'S.  Con.  Res.  109)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
(and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  transition  quarter  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976) ,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7108)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and  de- 
monstration; requests  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon:  and  that  Mr. 
Teacue,  Mr.  Erown  of  California.  Mr. 
Amerc,  and  Mr.  Winn  were  appointed 
managers  of  tlio  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  pas.sed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  365.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  beneflts  to  survivors 
of  certain  flreflghters  who  die  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty; 

H.R.  366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in 
the  performance  of  duty: 

HJl.  12987.  An  act  to  author'ze  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  for  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purpoEej;  and 

H.R.  13294.  An  net  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the  American 
Indian  heritage.   ■ 

At  2:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hacloiey,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Hoase  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bUl  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (HJl.  9721)  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank,  to  provide  for  the  entry 
of  nonregional  members  and  the  Baha- 
mas and  Guyana  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
African  Development  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  requests  a  conference 
^\ith  tlie  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  the  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
TsoNGAs,  Mrs.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Htde  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  of  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
Gensoal — (S.  Doc.  No.  94-178) 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  release  of  budget  au- 
thority; jointly,  puisuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Budget,  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   ON   NARCOTIC   DRnCS 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  lncre€ise  the  effective- 
ness of  the  criminal  Justice  system  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  j)eople  from  narcotic 
drups  (with  accompanjlng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PaOPOr3E3    LEGI.SLATION   BY   THE   DEPAUTMENT    OF 
THE     NAVY 

A  iettsr  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
10  approve  the  sale  of  certain  naval  vessels 
fad  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

PROPOSED        LEGISLATION        BY        THE         GENERAL 
COUNSEL    OF   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE 

A  letter  from  the  General  Cotmsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  ti-ansmltting  a  draft 
or  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  procurement  of  naval  vessels 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COilPTEOLLER  GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  traTi.smltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  etititled  'Additional  Costs  of 
Stationing  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PROPOSED  LEPISLATION  BY  TI:E  SMALL   BUSINESS 
AD  M  TN ISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Small 
Business  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

REPOKX  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL  PnOCCEEMENT 
POLICY 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatiou.s. 

PROPOSED  NEW  SYSTEMS  OP  EE  CORES 

Pour  letters  reporting,  purstiant  to  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,  on  pr<^x)sed  new  svs- 
tems  of  records;  one  from  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense;  two  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

RFPCRT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
ADMINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Federal 
Energy  reporting,  pursuapt  to  law,  on 
change.?  In  ni8rft»t-««Bares  for  petroleum 
products  for  the  period  January  1972 — De- 
cember 1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  CONTRACT  FOR  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Development  of  Skip  and 
Guide  Designs"  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

PROPOSED     ACTS     ADOPTED    BY     THE     COUNCIL     OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Three  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  three 
proixeed  acts  adopted  by  the  CouncU  (with 
accompanying  pafiers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  STATE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  Mary  Vance  Trent 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COtlPTEOLLER  CENLRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  ei-titled  "Computer-Related 
Crimes  in  Federal  Programs"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverument  Operations. 

REPORT  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  recommendations  contained  In  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Adult  Education  for  March  1975  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare. 

P.EPORT   OF  THE   .VDMH-nSTHATTVE  OFFICE   OF  THE 
U.S.  COURTS 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Director  relating  to  Intercep- 
tion of  v/ire  or  oral  communications  during 
calendar  year  1975  with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BUDGET  REQUEST 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  transmitting  Infor- 
mation relevant  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  budget  with  the  fiscal  year  1977  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  petitions  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  59 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  59 
"Requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  cancel  the 
indebtedness  of  the  States  to  the  Federal 
account  In  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion trust  fund  for  advances  to  pay  unem- 
ployment benefits 

"Whereas,  unemployment  is  not  unique  to 
Hawaii  but  Is  a  nation-wide  problem  reflect- 
ing the  economic  ills  confronting  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  early  recognized  that 
unemployment  and  the  aUevlatlon  of  the 
svifi'ering  occasioned  therefrom  was  a  federal, 
as  well  as  a  state,  problem  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Titles  III  and  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-lty  Act  In  1935,  thereby  fostering  the 
development  of  our  federal-state  coopera- 
tive system  of  unemployment  compensation 
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recesei  on 


tie 


the 


under  the  aegis  ot  the 
Labor;  and 

"Whereas,  a  crisis  has 
federal-state  cooperative 
present    economic 
over  an  undiUy  long  perlbd 
the  depletion  of  state  tr^t 
maintained  for  the 
ment    benefits    within 
Compensation  Trust  Fun4 
fund  where  all  employer 
deposited  for  subsequent 
fits;  and 

"Whereas,  at  least  thirty 
eluding  Hawaii,  have  alrea  ly 
to  request  advances  fron 
employment  Account  in 
Compensation  Trust  Fiin^ 
to  their  citizens  because 
Ited  to  their  own  accounts 
have  already  been  depletep 
will  undoubtedly  be 
advances;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has 
tion  that  unemployment 
of  suffering  occasioned 
as  well  as  a  state,  problen 
pasrment  of  unemploymei^ 
Congressional  action;  and 

"Whereas,  the  repaymeiA 
vanced   will   be   an  undu ; 
states  during  this  period 
versity  and  they  will  be 
advances     without 
higher  taxes  against 

"Whereas,  if  employers 
other   states   are   assessed 
amounts  to  repay  the 
doubtedly   further   co: 
problems   presently 
and  the  nation;  now 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the 
Legislature,    Regular 
House  of  Representatives 
the  Congress  of  the  Unitec 
fully  requested  to  enact 
ling   or   forgiving    the 
states  to  the  Federal 
In  the  Unemployment 
Fund  for  funds  advance<i 
the  payment  of 
benefits;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved 
of    this   Senate 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
Representatives  of  the 
gress,  the  President  of 
United    States    Congress, 
Hawaii's  Congressional 
Secretary  of  Labor  of 

House     Concurrent 
adopted  by  the  Legislature 
Hawaii;   to  the  Committ«je 
Insular  ASalrs : 


TJ  S.  Department  of 


developed  In  this 

eirstem  because  the 

has    extended 

and  has  caused 

fund  accounts 

paym|ent  of  unemploy- 

Unemployment 

a  pooled  federal 

contributions  are 

payment  of  bene- 

two  states,   in- 
been  compelled 
the  Federal  Un- 
Unemployment 
to  pay  benefits 
Ihe  amounts  cred- 
in  the  trust  fund 
and  more  states 
comi:^lled  to  seek  such 

reiterated  its  posl- 

i.nd  the  alleviation 

th^efrom  is  a  federal, 

by  extending  the 

benefits  through 

of  the  funds  ad- 
burden   for   the 
of  economic  ad- 
ui^able  to  repay  such 
substantially 
and    - 
in  Hawaii  and  the 
these   additional 
it  win  un- 
mpotnd  the  economic 
confr  anting   the   states 
there:  ore, 
S«aat€ 


assesi  Ing 
emp  loyers; 


ad^  ances. 


Sesi  ion 


Concurrt  nt 


1he 


"House  Concueeent  Res  ohjtion  No.  57 


Cong  ress 


I  we  re 
o 


'•Requesting  the  U.S 
latlon  to  compensate  or 
to  Hawaiians  for  damages 
at  the  time  of  annexation 
"Whereas,    prior    to 
Hawaii  by  the   United 
the  administering  of  all  lAnds 
provided  for  by  the  monarchy 

"Whereas,  such  lauds 
by  and  for  the  benefit 
people;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawailnti 
twined  with  the  land  and 
people  have  been  deprlv 
land,  the  Hawaiian  llfestyl 
altered;  and 

"Whereas,    after    the 
monarchy,   the   government 
States  displayed  a  blatani 
respect  for  the  Hawaiian 
ing  lauds  which  heretofore 
benefit,  liberal  use,  and 
aborigine  or  native  Hawatians 

"Whereas,  aborigine  or 
were  deprived  of  certain 
right-8  as  the  result  of 
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of  the  Eighth 
of    1976,    the 
concurring,   that 
States  be  respect- 
legislation  cancel- 
Ini  lebtedness   of   the 
Unen  ployment  Account 
Compensation  Trust 
to  the  states  for 
unemployment  compensation 


t  jat  • 


certified  copies 
Resolution    be 
of  the  House  of 
United  States  Con- 
Senate  of  the 
members    of    the 
delegation,  and  the 
United  States." 
No.     57 
of  the  State  of 
on  Interior  and 


tie 

R<  solution 


to  enact  legis- 

:o  make  reparation 

suffered  by  them 


tl  le    annexation    of 
4tates   of   America, 

of  Hawaii  was 

and 

historically  used 
all  the  Hawaiian 


life  style  is  inter- 
since  the  Hawaiian 
of  the  use  of  the 
has  been  seriously 


)verthrow    of    the 

of   the   United 

disregard  and  dis- 

!  leritage  by  acquir- 

provided  for  the 

enjoyment  of  the 

and 
native  Hawaiians 
property  or  property 
the  annexaiion  of 


these  Islands  by  the  United  States  of 
America  without  compensation;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature,  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
to  compensate  the  aborigine  or  native 
Hawaiians,  deemed  entitled  thereto,  for 
damages  suffered  by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

•'Be  it  further  resolved  tliat  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
rhe  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  President  Pro  Tern  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Chaiiman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fong,  and  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Senators  from 
tlie  St^te  of  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and  the  Honorable  Patsy 
T.  Mink,  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  of  its  United  States  of  America." 

House     Concurrent     Resolution     No.     59 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
'•House   Concurrent   Resolution   No.   59 
■  Requesting  congressional  action  to  estab- 
lish   adjustable    quotas    for    Immigration 
without  restriction  for  Immediate  family 
"Whereas,    currently    380,000    Immigrants 
enter  the  United  States  each  year,  thereby 
expanding  the  labor  supply  and  inflating 
unemployment;  and 

•Whereas,  immigrant  problems  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  public  education  and  wel- 
fare agencies  and  cause  substantial  costs  to 
U.S.  taxpayers;  and 

•Whereas,  those  'gateway'  states  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  tmmlgi-ants  bear  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  the  cost  and 
effort  in  assimilating  the  new  arrivals  into 
American  society;  and 

"Whereas,  for  15  years  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  had  the  nation's  highest  per  capita  rate 
of  Immigration,  a  rate  which  In  1974  was 
4.4  times  the  U.S.  average;   and 

"Whereas,  in  the  last  five  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  enrolled  14,152  for- 
eign-born students  in  Hawaii's  public 
schools;  and 

"Whereas,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  has  made 
a  policy  statement  in  favor  of  adjusting  Im- 
migration quotas  and  granting  federal  assist- 
ance to  gateway  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Conunission  on  Man- 
power and  Full  Employment  has  made  simi- 
lar recommendations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Hou.je  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  the  Sen- 
ate concui'ring,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration Act  in  the  following  ways: 

"(1)  to  make  immigration  quotas  adjust- 
able to  current  employment  conditions,  so 
as  to  prevent  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  any 
U.S.  Job  mai-ket,  such  determination  to  be 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  In 
consultation  with  tlie  unions  of  the  affected 
workers;  and 

"(2)  tx)  restrict  tiie  categories  of  eligibility 
for  inimigi-ation,  especially  those  that  con- 
tribute to  the  brain  drabi'  from  the  less 
developed  coiuitries  b\it  excepting  those  that 
pertain  to  the  Immediate  relatives  (as  de- 
linecl  by  the  US  Imnilgi-ation  and  Naturali- 


zation Service)  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  ap- 
propriate special  funds  for  social,  health  and 
economic  services  for  immigrants  to  states 
and  localitites  havhig  more  immigrants  per 
population  than  the  national  average,  the 
amount  of  funding  to  be  set  according  to 
both  the  number  of  immigrants  and  the 
amount  of  services  provided  by  the  par- 
ticular state  or  locality;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Pi-esi- 
den  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Senators  Hiram 
L.  Fong  and  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  and  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  Patsy 
T.  Mink." 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  right-to-life 
group,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bedford,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resoUitioji  adopted  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion relating  to  administration  of  health 
manpower  grant  proposals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Youugstown,  Ohio,  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  price  information  by  pharmacies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  with  amendments: 

S.  3107.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305 
of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-772) . 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  3103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Fund  (Rept.  No.  94-773) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2996.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  permit  the  relocation  of  the 
John  Wltherspoon  statue,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-774) . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  followmg  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  refen-ed  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.  365.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  siirvivors 
of  certain  firefighters  who  die  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty;  and 

H.R.  366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in  the 
perfomance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12987.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  the  period 
ijeginning  July  1,  1976,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  for  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  i-he 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  13294.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medal.s  commemorating  the  American 


Indian  heritage;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  tlie  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3359.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Aid  Reform.  Referred  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3360.  A  bin  to  authorize  employees  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  experiment  with  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  3361.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  commemorating  the  American  Indian 
heritage.    Referred    to    the    Conmiittee    on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  3362.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  for 
a  United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  support  of 
its  safeguards  activities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  vacation  leave  for  res- 
idents of  Alaska  serving  a  tour  of  duty  at  a 
hardship  station  in  Alaska.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Booklet,  Mr.  Philip  A.  H.\rt.   and 
Mr.  Hugh  Sco'n) : 
S.  3364.  A  bill  to  revise  the  economic  regu- 
lation of  air  transportation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3359.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Aid  Reform.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

COMMISSION    ON    FEDERAL    AID    REFORM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Today  I 
am  introducing  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  bring  a  new  sense  of  or- 
der and  control  over  Federal  spending— 
a  bill  to  create  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Aid  Reform. 

SCOPE    OP    FEDERAL    AID    SPENDING 

The  legislation  is  important,  first,  sim- 
ply because  It  involves  the  outlay  of  over 
$60  billion  a  year  in  Federal  aid,  assist- 
ance and  grant  outlays  now  pouring  out 
to  States,  counties,  local  governments, 
colleges,  nonprofit  gioups  and  other 
recipients. 

Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities 
alone  rose  from  $2.2  billion  in  1950;  to 
$6.8  billion  in  1960;  to  over  $60  billion 
this  fiscal  year. 

When  grants  to  nongovernmental  in- 
stitutions such  as  private  organizations, 
universities,  and  individuals  are  added  to 
these  figures,  the  growth  is  even  more 
apparent. 

There  are  now  over  500  different  au- 
thorizations enacted  by  Congress.  The 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
lists  1,030  separate  programs  that  have 
evolved  from  these  authorizations 


PHOBLEMS 

But,  to  my  mind,  this  legislation  is  still 
more  significant  because  of  the  problems 
arising  from  Federal  aid  spending. 

First,  Federal  assistance  suffers  from 
phenomenal  bureaucratic  waste  and  in- 
eflBciency.  One  State  witness  recently 
told  the  subcommittee  that  30  percent  of 
the  Federal  money  was  going  to  non- 
productive overhead. 

Second,  the  redtape  has  created  regu- 
latory and  management  knots,  tying  up 
programs  and  preventing  delivery  of 
needed  services  to  the  public. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
in  my  mind.  Federal  aid  programs  have 
caused  unplanned  and  unwanted 
changes  in  the  relative  roles,  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government. 

SHIFTS     IN     GOVERNMENTAL     POWERS 

Par  too  many  recipients  of  Federal  aid 
are  starting  to  feel  that  Federal  author- 
ity— often  unseen  and  often  unappre- 
ciated— comes  wrapped  in  green. 

They  sense  that  Federal  aid,  no  mat- 
ter how  important  the  goals,  is  not  sim- 
ply given:  It  seems  to  be  exchanged  for 
sacrificed  control  autonomy,  and  inde- 
pendence of  State  and  local  government. 

This  situation  has  gone  too  far.  We  see 
the  same  kind  of  negative  reactions  we 
have  seen  in  Federal  contracts,  where 
most  of  the  subcommittee's  reforms  have 
been  concentrated. 

Business  circles  have  developed  a  folk- 
lore warning  about  taking  a  Federal  con- 
tract: Take  it  and  you  also  take  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness— your  accounting,  property*,  buying, 
and  management  systems  must  become 
federalized. 

The  same  fear  of  back-door  federalized 
control  cannot  continue  to  grow  with 
recipients  of  Federal  aid  and  assistance. 

Especially  in  this  campaign  year,  these 
fears  have  grown  into  real,  yet  somehow 
vague  concerns  over  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  conservatives 
call  out  to  castrate  Washington's  power. 
Some  liberals  insist  we  should  expand  it 
to  serve  more  valid  needs.  And  moderates 
tend  to  call  to  make  the  use  of  that 
power  more  efficient. 

I  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  that 
level  of  debate. 

What  we  all  deeply  feel  is  the  need  to 
rationalize  and  control  the  shifting  bal- 
ance of  authorities  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government.  We  need 
to  say  clearly  who  is  responsible  for  set- 
ting the  goals,  structuring  the  programs, 
administering  the  actions  and  evaluating 
the  results. 

Today,  we  cannot  do  that  because  Fed- 
eral aid  and  assistance  seems  to  be  a 
beast  without  a  brain.  We  see  only  a  mass 
of  bureacratic  tentacles  sprouting  from 
each  agency,  from  each  categorical  pro- 
gram, from  each  block  grant. 

NEED    TO    DO    MORE 

The  President  has  cast  his  lot  with 
block  grants  as  the  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

But  look  at  the  5-foot  stack  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations  Governor  Askew 
showed  us  that  came  along  with  one 
block  grant  for  safe  streets  from  the  Law 


Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
tion — ^LEAA. 

And  look  at  the  second  5-foot  pile  of 
Florida  regulations  needed  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  regulations. 

In  theory,  I  think  the  concept  of  block 
grants  is  good.  State  and  local  man- 
agers do  need  more  flexibility  to  meet 
local  needs.  The  categorical  nature  of 
many  grant  programs  is  one  problem. 

But  the  glaring  lack  of  and  central 
management  control  over  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats promotes  the  incredible  red- 
tape  we  see  in  many  programs,  both  block 
grants  and  categoricals. 

I  asked  State  witnesses  recently 
whether  they  found  themselves  still  stuck 
with  unnecessary  redtape  and  regula- 
tions in  block  grant  programs.  The  an- 
swer was  that  they  continue  to  strug- 
gle with  the  same  problems  you  have  in 
categoricals. 

What  they  stressed  was  the  need  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  manage 
itself,  and  not  have  the  agencies  going 
off  on  their  own  divergent  ways. 

Today,  nobody  can  find  an  "M  "  in 
•'OMB"  and  tlie  administration  again 
objected  to  my  legislation  (S.  1437)  to 
take  just  a  first  step  to  controlling  as- 
sistance transactions. 

This  legislation  to  create  a  Federal 
Aid  Reform  Commission  is.  more  than 
anything  else,  a  step  toward  building  a 
controllable  brain  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, a  system  of  policies  and  procedures 
that  we  can  understand,  control,  and 
make  responsive  to  democratic  Inputs. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  establish  a  15-member 
Commission  on  Federal  Aid  Reform  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  Government- 
wide  policy  for  Federal  assistance. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  two  Members  from  the  Senate;  two 
from  the  House;  two  from  State  govern- 
ment; two  from  local  government;  the 
Comptroller  General:  the  Director  of 
OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget;  a 
college  or  imiversity  administrator;  and 
four  members  from  outside  government. 

The  Commission  would  study  all  stat- 
utes, policies,  procedures,  and  related 
practices  followed  by  executive  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  Federal 
assistance  to  be  aimed  at  developing  a 
comprehensive  system  of  control  for 
Federal  aid  and  assistance. 

In  so  doing,  the  Commission  would 
examine  how  functional  program  con- 
solidations, increased  recipient  flexibil- 
ity, and  decentralization  of  program  au- 
thority to  State  and  local  governments 
could  be  facilitated  under  a  system  of 
Government-wide  guidance. 

Organizational  arrangements  within 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  will  be 
considered  to  insure  the  continuing  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  system. 

A  final  report  would  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  within  2  years 
after  the  Commission's  first  meeting.  Six 
months  after  submission,  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  be  re- 
quired to  coordinate  the  views  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  recommendations 
made,  implement  accepted  recommenda- 
tions within  executive  authority,  pro- 
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pose  needed  legislation, 
gress  of  the  reasons 

The  Comptroller 
report  at  least  once  ev^ 
2  years  on  the  status  of 
the  Commission's  final 
they  have  done  to  pr 
Procurement  Commissibn 
dations. 

PBOPECTS   F<»    A   CC  M MISSION 

I  believe  we  have  alieady  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  buil  ling  a  new,  more 
efficient  system  for  con  rolling  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  $70  sillion  a  year  in 
contracting. 

The  congressional  Cor  imission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  ^id  the  founda- 
tion for  the  reforms  we 
the  past  3  years.  Now,  w 
$100  million  a  year  wilh  the  potential 
for  billions  as  the  nev  structure  goes 
into  effect.  We  passed  a  law  to  create  a 
central  White  House  Cfflce  of  Federal 
Prociu-ement  Policy  to  liring  uniformity 
to  the  maze  of  regulations  and  redtape. 
We  have  new  policies  going  into  effect 
for  major  systems  acqu  sition.  We  have 
made  legal  and  procedu:  al  moves  to  put 
mission  controls  over  sending,  with  a 
clear  focus  on  basic  nati  snal  needs. 

Of  the  Procurement  C  ommission's  149 
recommendations,  6  are  now  in  law,  25 
are  In  pending  legislation,  and  another 
71  recommendations  ha' re  been  adopted 
by  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  we  need  the!  same  basic  re- 
view of  our  Federal  aic^  and  assistance 
policies  and  I  further  believe  this  Com- 
mission can  build  a  new  toundation  with 
meaningful  results.  | 

The  need  for  a  GoverAment-wide  sys- 
tem of  guidance  for  Federal  assistance 
programs  Is  analogous  to  1  the  need  for  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  for 
procurement.  The  prima  ly  concern  is  to 
get  a  "handle"  on  the  entire  process  for 
Federal  assistance  and  t<  i  ^-  „ 
understanding  and  guldi^ce. 

Compared  to  the  Fedei  "al  procurement 
system,  the  so-called  grant  system  Is 
primitive,  laiderdevelopefi. 

This  bill  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Aid  Reform  shculd  bring  some 
sunshine  to  an  area  wh  ch  is  presently 
clouded  over  with  comp  ( 
fusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \inanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  3359  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  this  statement, 
objections,  the  bill  was 
printed  in  tiie  Record,  a$  follows: 

S.   S359 
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(c)  These  shifts  In  relative  roles,  responsi- 
bilities and  authorities,  prompted  by  federal 
aid  spending  practices,  raise  fundamental  Is- 
sues over  the  ablUty  at  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  to  execute  their  respective 
responsibilities  for  meeting  public  needs. 

(d)  Federal  aid  programs,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  are  fragmented,  complex,  inconsistent, 
and  confused  with  respect  to  accountability 
and  responsibility  for  performance.  Piece- 
meal, incremental  growth  of  biu-eaucratic 
conditions  and  red  tape  has  placed  an  undue 
and  costly  burden  ou  those  state  and  local 
governments  and  other  recipients  of  fed- 
eral aid  and  the  ta.xpayers  who  pay  for  it. 

(e)  The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement recognized  and  doc\imented  the 
differences  between  federal  procurement  and 
federal  grant-type  assistance  and  recom- 
mended studying  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  system  of  guidance  for 
all    federal   assistance   programs. 

(f)  Federal  aid  and  assistance  program.i 
require  a  rational  system  of  guidance  in 
order  to  rebalance  the  authorities  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  government  and  other  re- 
cipients and  to  provide  for  the  efficient  and 
effective  delivery  of  public  services. 

DECLAHATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  to — 

(a)  Establish  a  comprehensive  system  of 
guidance  for  Fedei-al  aid  and  assistance  de- 
signed to — 

(1)  Eliminate  unnecessary  administrative 
requirements,  red  tape  and  regtilatlon  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  other  re- 
cipients of  Federal  assistance; 

(2)  Provide  more  effective  and  efficient  de- 
livery of  Federal  aid  Intended  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs;  and 

(3)  Enable  the  Federal  executive  branch. 
Congress,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  recipients  to  rebalance  and  control 
their  respective  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
authorities; 

(b)  Provide  for  effective  organizational  ar- 
rangements within  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Insure  the  continuing  Implementation, 
administration  and  oversight  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  guidance  for  Federal  aid 
and  assistance. 

DEFINlnONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terra — 

(1)  "Federal  aid  and  assistance"  means 
those  agreements  and  relationships  entered 
Into  by  the  Federal  Government  with  State 
and  local  governments,  private  organizations; 
or  any  other  recipients,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything  of  value  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  public  piuTJose  of  support 
or  stimulation  authorized  by  Federal  statute, 
and  not  the  acquisition  of  property  or  serv- 
ices for  the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  but  not  Umlted 
to  those  programs  referred  to  in  the  Cata- 
log of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance; 

(2)  "State  government"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  any  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  and  any  multi-State,  re- 
gional, or  interstate  entity  which  has  gov- 
ernmental functions; 

(3)  "local  government"  means  any  unit 
of  government  within  a  State,  a  county,  mu- 
nicipality, city,  town,  township,  local  public 
authority,  special  district.  Intrastate  district, 
council  of  governments,  sponsor  group  rep- 
resentative organization,  other  Intrastate 
government  entity,  or  any  other  instrumen- 
tality of  a  local  government; 

(4)  "other  recipient"  means  any  person  or 
recipient  other  than  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment who  is  authorized  to  receive  Federal 


assistance   and   Includes   any   charitable   or 
educational  Institution. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMLSdlON 

Sec.  5.  To  accomplish  the  policy  set  forth 
in  Section  3  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
e.stabllshed  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Aid  Reform 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

FUNCTIONS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

.Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
Investigate  statutes,  policies,  rules,  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  practices  followed  by 
the  departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  offices.  Independent  establish- 
ments, and  instrumentalities  and  other  au- 
thorities of  the  Fedei-al  Government  Involv- 
ing Federal  aid  and  assistance  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  facilitate  or  impede  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  accomplish  the  policy  set  forth  Ui 
section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
consider — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which  alternative  Fed- 
er;il  aid  and  assistance  relationships  can  be 
designed  to  clarify  the  roles,  responsibilities 
and  authorities  of  the  Federal  government. 
State  and  local  government,  and  other  re- 
cipients; 

(2)  means  to  accommodate  and  Improve 
the  special  management  capacities  of  state 
and  local  government  and  other  recipients; 

(3)  means  to  Improve  the  quality,  em- 
rlency,  economy  and  performance  of  organi- 
zations and  personnel  engaged  in  Federal 
assistance  activities; 

(4)  the  legal  status,  responsibilities,  and 
liabilities,  of  the  parties  and  participants  In 
assistance  programs  and  the  legal  procedures 
which  apply.  Such  consideration  shall  In- 
clude gaps,  omissions,  duplications,  and  In- 
con.sistencies  in  laws,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives relating  to  assistance  programs  which 
discourage  state  and  local  government  and 
other  recipient  Initiative  and  flexibility  in 
assistance  programs; 

(5)  the  nature,  extent,  and  utility  of  com- 
petition in  Federal  aid  and  assistance 
awards; 

(6)  the  extent  to  wlilcli  profit-making  or- 
ganizations should  qualify  for  Federal  aid 
and  assistance  awards; 

(7)  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
and  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork; 
and 

(8)  other  n-atters  as  the  Commission  m.^y 
decide  affect  Federal  aid  and  assistance. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  examine  how 
functional  program  consolidations.  Increased 
recipient  flexlblUty,  and  federal  decentraU- 
zatlon  of  program  authority  wiU  be  facili- 
tated by  a  system  of  government- v.ide 
guidance  for  Federal  aid  and  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  President  with- 
in two  years  of  the  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission.  The  final  report 
shall  contain  a  review  of  Its  findings  and 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  orga- 
nizational arrangements,  statutes,  policies, 
rules,  regulations,  procedures,  and  practices. 
In  the  event  Congress  Is  not  In  session  at 
the  end  of  such  two-year  period,  the  final 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  The  Conmiission  may 
make  such  Intej'im  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable. 

(e)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  sub- 
nii.sslon  of  the  Commission's  final  report,  the 
Office  of  lilanagement  and  Budget,  In  coor- 
dination with  other  authorities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  shall 

(1)  formulate  the  views  of  the  Executive 
Branch  agencies  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission; 

(2)  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  Im- 
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plement  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  are  accepted  by  the  President; 
and 

(3)  propose  legislation  needed  to  carry  out 
other  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
which  are  accepted  and  notify  the  Congress 
of  the  reasons  for  those  recommendations 
which  are  rejected. 

(f )  At  least  once  every  six  months  for  two 
years  after  submission,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  actions  taken  on  the  Commission's 
final  report. 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed Of  15  members  consisting  of — 

(1)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two 
from  the  Senate  who  will  not  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party  and  one  from 
outside  government; 

(2)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  from  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party  and  one  from  outside  government: 

(3)  Two  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  from  officials  of 
State  government  who  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party; 

(4)  Two  members,  appointed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  from  officials 
of  local  government  who  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party; 

(5)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget; 

(7)  One  member  appointed  bv  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
community  of  College  and  Universltv 
administrators; 

(8)  Two  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  outside  gov- 
enmient  who  shall  have  a  publicly  recognized 
expertise  In  the  mnnagemsnt  of  govern- 
mental services  from  the  journalistic,  legal 
or  other  professions. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(c)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  In  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shaU  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

COMPENSATION   OF   MEMBERS    OF   THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
receive  as  compensation  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  "in  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  for  each  day  (Including  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  who  are  full-time 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
service  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  cervice  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  at  Its  direc- 
tion, any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  receive  such  evidence  and  admin- 


ister such  oaths,  as  the  Commission  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  required 
from  any  place  within  the  United  States  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing  within  the 
United  States.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission 
or  before  such  subcommittee  or  member. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  require  by 
subpoenas  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers  and  documents  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be  Is- 
sued under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman.  The  subpoenas  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  served  In  a  manner  provided  for  sub- 
poenas issued  by  a  United  States  district 
court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  district  courts. 

(2)  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpoena  under 
paragraph  (1)  Is  guilty  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fuses to  obey  such  subpoena,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  judi- 
cial district  within  which  the  hearing  Is  con- 
ducted or  within  the  judicial  district  within 
which  such  person  is  found  or  r  lidei,  or 
transacts  business  may,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber thereof,  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  In- 
quiry. Any  failure  of  any  such  person  to  obey 
any  such  order  of  the  court  mav  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2) ,  a  person  shall  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  producing  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers  or  docu- 
ments or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a 
subpoena  if  such  person  states  in  writing  to 
the  court  offering  his  attendance  and  testi- 
mony that  the  required  testimony  or  evi- 
dence may  tend  to  incrimhiate  him  or  sub- 
ject him  to  a  criminal  penalty. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  such  personnel  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  by  the  General 
Schedule.  In  addition,  the  Commission  may 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
the  maximxim  rate  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  organizations  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  carry  out  such  studies  and  pre- 
pare such  reports  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

SUNSHINE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  committees  or  subcommittees 
thereof,  including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc,  except  that 
a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  on  the  same 
subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  four- 
teen calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to 
be  closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 


members  of  the  Commission  or  committee 
or  subcommittee,  when  it  Is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(1)  win  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  wlU  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mission staff  personnel  or  Internal  statf 
management  and  procedures; 

(3)  win  tend  to  charge  an  Individual 
with  crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  In- 
jure the  professional  standing  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual 
to  public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  imwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offen.se 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  wUl  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information   pertaining   to   a   given   person 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis  other 
than  through  an  application  by  such  per- 
son lor  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  i>e 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Commission  or  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  open  to  the  public,  that  hearing 
may  be  broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or 
both,  under  stich  rules  as  the  Commission 
may  adopt. 

(b)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
Commission  meeting  that  is  open  to  the 
public,  or  any  demonstration  of  approval 
or  disapproval  is  indulged  in  by  any  person 
in  attendance  at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order 
on  his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point 
of  order  being  made  by  a  member.  When  the 
Chair  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  order, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room, 
and  the  Commission  may  act  in  closed  ses- 
sion for  so  long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  as- 
surance of  order. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  keep 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  meeting  whether  or  not  such  meet- 
ing or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  unless  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
or  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  vote 
to  forgo  such  a  record. 

(d)  Public  notice  of  all  Commission  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  establishing  recom- 
mendations shall  be  given  not  less  than  ten 
days  prior  thereto. 

(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Commission  shall  provide  for  public  re- 
view of  recommendations  to  be  made  in  its 
final  report  prior  to  submission  as  provided 
for  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

COOPERATION    WITH    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec  11.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  in- 
strumentality or  other  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman,  such  data,  reports, 
and  other  Information  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency. 
Instrumentality  or  other  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  provide 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  I  resident,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislat  ion  to  provide  for 
a  3-year  experimenta 
ble  and  compressed  woit:  schedules  in  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee already  has  considered  similar 
legislation  and  on  Ajril  12,  1976,  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  fill  House  'Rept. 
No.  94-1033) . 

The  use  of  a  flexib  e  or  compressed 
work  hours  program  in  not  a  new  idea 
or  concept.  It  has  be  ;n  tested  and  is 
being  used  in  many  V'estem  European 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  In  this 
country,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  reported  that  3.C00  organizations 
employing  over  1  million  workers  have 
Implemented  a  4-day  40-hour  work- 
week. Statistics  from  ;he  Civil  Service 
Commission  show  that  ihe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  28,000  eriployees  from  30 
different  organizations  engaged  In  lim- 
ited flexible  work  houis  programis.  And 
various  efforts  to  estabUsh  alternative 
working  schedules  in  tie  private  sector 
also  are  well  underway. 

Just  a  few  weeks  a  jo,  for  example, 
three  corporations — tie  Nestle  Co., 
Control  Data,  and  Nort  iwestem  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.— testified  about  their  flex- 
ible work  hours  programs  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare's 
Subcommittee  on  Empl>yment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  Labor.  Each  of  these 
companies  expressed  satisfaction  with 
their  flexitime  prograns,  and  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  "every- 
body gained,  nobody  loses"  with  a  flex- 
ible work  hours  progran  i. 

As  measured  by  absen  teeism,  job  satis- 
faction and  staff  tumoi'er.  each  of  the 
companies  reported  fnvorable  results 
with  their  flexitime  proj  rams.  And,  each 
of  the  companies  was  vei-y  optimistic 
about  the  application  of  alternative  work 
schedules  to  the  public  s  ector. 

Under  current  Federi  1  statutes,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  hours  employmen ,  in  the  Federal 
sector  is  limited  becausi  i  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  require  overtime  pay  for 
work  in  excess  of  8  hoi  rs  a  day  and  40 


hours  a  week.  This  bill,  in  part,  will 
modify  certain  provisions  of  these  laws 
that  prohibit  experimentation  of  flexible 
and  compressed  hours  programs  in  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  This  will  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  study,  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  work  schedules.  The 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  numerous  in- 
dividuals, private  organizations  and 
Government  agencies  all  have  recom- 
mended changing  these  provisions  of  the 
law. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental program,  it  will  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  on  energy  usage, 
commuter  traffic,  utilization  of  ma,ss 
transit  facilities,  service  to  the  public 
and  efficiency  of  Government  operations. 

The  initiation  of  such  an  experimental 
program  also  would  give  individuals  with 
special  problems  such  as  physical  handi- 
caps, ciiild-care  or  other  family  respon- 
sibilities an  opportunity  for  gainful  ex- 
ployment  in  executive  agencies.  Right 
now,  many  of  these  individuals  cannot 
conform  to  traditional  work  schedules 
and  therefore  are  excluded  from  the 
Federal  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  a  rather  succinct  em- 
planation  of  alternative  work  schedules 
was  printed  in  the  House  report  filed 
with  H.R.  4093  on  April  12.  So  that  Mem- 
bers and  the  public  understand  what 
kinds  of  experiments  would  be  possible 
under  this  legislation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  explanation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printad  in  the  Record, 
a?  follows : 

rSPI-ANATrON   OF  ALTERNATIVE  WORK 
SCHEDULES 

The  flexible  work  schedule 
The  ba.slc  concept  of  flexible  work  sched- 
ules is  a  simple  one.  Fixed  times  of  arrival 
and  departure  are  replaced  by  a  working  day 
which  Is  composed  of  two  different  types  of 
time:  core  time  and  flexible  time.  Core  time 
Is  the  designated  number  of  hours  during 
which  all  employees  must  be  present.  Flexible 
time  is  all  the  time  designated  as  part  of  the 
schedule  of  work  hours  within  which  employ- 
ees may  choose  their  time  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture from  the  office  within  limits  consist- 
ent with  the  duties  and  requirements  of  their 
positions. 

The  two  basic  elements  of  flexible  work 
schediiles  are  that  ( 1 )  the  employee  must  be 
present  during  core  time  and  (2)  the  employ- 
ee must  account  for  the  total  number  of  re- 
quired hoxirs  within  a  specified  time  period. 
Beyond  this,  the  precise  working  hours  are 
established  consistent  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  organization's  operational  re- 
sponsibilities and  providing  for  some  degree 
of  employee  choices  consistent  with  these  re- 
sponsibilities. There  can  be  many  variations 
of  flexible  work  schedules.  Currently,  how- 
ever, the  configurations  which  may  be  Intro- 
duced in  the  Federal  Government  are  ex- 
tremely lUiilted  because  of  statutory  con- 
straints. 

While  only  the  best  basic  versions  of  flex- 
ible work  schedules  can  presently  be  intro- 
duced, these  offer  flexibility  and  advantages 
not  available  under  fixed-hour  schedules. 
Following  are  examples  of  the  flexible  horn- 
schedules  currently  being  tested  within  the 
Federal  Governmnt.  For  the  sake  of  Illustra- 
tion, the  following  hours  of  operation  will 


be  presumed:  Office  open  from  6:00  a.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  and  a  core  time  established  each 
day  from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

(a)  ITtc  scheduled  floating  day. — The  em- 
ployee pre-selects  his  or  her  arrival  time 
within  the  flexible  time  band.  In  this  case 
6:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.  Once  selected,  this 
becomes  the  employee's  fixed  schedule  until 
the  next  selection  period. 

(b)  The  flexible  floating  day. — Just  as  in 
tlie  previous  instance,  the  employee  selects 
an  arrival  and  departure  time  within  the 
flexible  time  band;  however,  he  or  she  is 
free  to  vary  this  time  between  the  hours  of 
6:00  a.m.  and  10:00  a.m.  to  the  extent  this  is 
consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the  mis- 
sion  of  the  organization,  so  long  as  the  em- 
ployee is  present  during  the  core  time  and 
completes  an  eight-hour  day. 

No  additional  flexibility  is  permissible  un- 
der current  law.  Even  the  concept  of  the 
Flexible  Floating  Day  has  been  Implemented 
through  regulations  and  laws  which  never 
envisioned  this  type  of  arrangement  and  are 
not  particularly  well  suited  to  its  implemen- 
t.-,ilou. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  major 
types  of  variations  which  could  be  tested. 
For  purposes  of  these  examples  the  same 
liours  of  operation  as  were  ased  earlier  v>-ill  be 
presumed. 

(a)  The  flexible  or  variable  day. — A  core 
time  may  be  established  on  each  day  on 
which  the  organization  will  be  open  for 
business,  or  it  may  be  established  only  on 
certain  of  these  days,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  flexibility  which  Is  desired.  The 
employee  is  permitted  to  vary  the  length 
of  each  day  within  prescribed  limits  with- 
in the  hours  of  operation,  so  long  as  he  or 
she  Is  present  during  the  core  time  and 
completes  the  basic  40  hours  vrtthln  the 
work  nine  hours  one  day  and  seven  hours 
the  next  in  order  to  more  effectively  per- 
form the  Job  and  to  permit  accommodation 
to  a  particular  requirement  in  his  or  her 
personal  life. 

(b)  The  flexible  or  variable  biweekly  pay 
period.— This  Is  perhaps  the  most  flexible 
of  the  work  schedules  and  may  be  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  Jobs  requiring  little  in- 
teraction with  others  or  where  interaction 
Is  largely  self-Initiated  by  the  employee.  In 
this  configuration,  the  employee  has  the  op- 
tion to  vary  within  prescribed  limits,  not 
only  the  length  of  each  day,  outside  of  the 
prescribed  core  time,  but  also  the  length  of 
each  workweek.  This  is  accomplished  by 
building  up  an  account  of  "credit  horns." 
within  a  biweekly  pay  period  which  may  be 
applied  against  the  required  number  of  hours 
In  succeeding  weeks.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployee might  choose  to  work  60  hours  in  one 
week  in  order  to  work  30  hours  the  followin" 
week. 

In  each  of  these  illustrations  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  establishment  of  the  opera- 
tional hours  and  the  core  times  are  con- 
sistent with  organizational  requirements  and 
mission  objectives. 

The  compressed  work  schedule 
The  compres.sed  work  schedule  is  dis- 
tinctly different  in  concept  from  a  flexible 
work  8che(^ule,  but  each  represents  an  al- 
ternative to  the  traditional,  scheduled  five- 
day  workweek. 

The  most  popular  form  of  the  compressed 
work  schedule  ts  the  four-day,  ten-hours  per 
day  model.  However,  a  compressed  work 
schedule  can  be  any  schedule  which  is  estab- 
lished over  less  than  five  full  days  each  week. 
It  may  be  three,  four  or  four  and  one-half 
days.  Among  the  newer  configurations  of 
compressed  work  schedules  Is  the  "5-4  9 
plan."  In  this  arrangement,  the  employee 
works  approximately  nine  hours  per  day  for 
five  days  the  first  week  aud  nine  hours  per 
day  for  four  days  the  second  v.eek.  Under 
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this  model,  the  employee  receives  26  addi- 
tional days  off  each  year  and  each  work  day 
is  extended  by  only  one  hour.  By  alternat- 
ing the  work  force  as  to  days  off  vmder  any 
compressed  work  schedule,  service  can  be 
maintained  five  days  a  week  If  that  is  con- 
sidered desirable.  The  compressed  work  sched- 
ule has  the  practical  effect  of  extending  the 
length  of  each  work  day  to  some  level  be- 
yond eight  hours,  while  reducing  the  total 
number  of  days  or  portions  of  days  during 
which  work  Is  performed  by  an  individual 
employee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  two  key  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  which  are  different 
from  the  one  approved  by  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
on  April  12. 

First  of  all,  the  House  Committee  bill 
mandates  that  every  executive  agency 
initiate  a  program  to  provide  flexibility 
in  the  scheduling  of  work  hours.  This 
provision  has  been  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  because 
it  would  violate  the  purposes  of  a  care- 
fully controlled  study  and  make  the  sys- 
tematic administration  of  such  a  pro- 
gram difficult.  Based  on  these  considera- 
tions, the  bill  I  have  introduced  allows 
Federal  agencies  to  determine  voluntarily 
v'hether  or  not  they  will  participate  in 
the  experimental  program. 

Second,  in  the  House  Committee  bill, 
the  Ci\il  Service  Commission  is  given 
authority  only  to  provide  educational 
iiiaterial,  technical  aids,  and  assistance 
to  pai-tlclpating  executive  agencies  in 
estabUshlng  an  alternative  work  hours 
program.  That  authority,  in  my  opinion, 
is  insufficient  to  Insure  the  effective  and 
efficient  implementation  of  a  test  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  gives  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission direct  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment, installation,  and  evaluation 
of  the  3-year  test  program. 

As  this  legislation  is  written,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  be  required 
to  develop,  within  6  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  for  the  establlslmient  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedule 
experiments  witliin  executive  agencies. 
Wiiile  developing  the  comprehensive 
plan,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
be  required  to  consult  with  the  P^eral 
Energy  Administration,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  General 
Sei-vices  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  developing  the  comprehensive  plan, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  have 
to  Include  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  pro- 
gram experiments  to  provide  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  organizations  of  dif- 
ferent activity,  size,  and  geographic  lo- 
cation and  to  permit  adequate  testing  of 
the  Impact  of  these  schedules  on  such 
factors  as  Government  operations,  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  mass  transit  facilities, 
energy  consumption,  and  increased  full- 
time,  part-time  and  job-sharing  oppor- 
tunities. And,  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  take  into  account  the  present 
and  past  efforts  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sectors  to  rearrange  work  schedules. 
This  provision  would  provide  a  pro- 
cedural safeguard  to  help  prevent  repeti- 


tious and  unproductive  efforts  from  oc- 
curring. 

In  order  to  in.sure  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  an  experimental  alter- 
native work  hours  program,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  required  by  this 
legislation  to  monitor  and  moclify  the 
comprehensive  plan  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

After  the  comprehensive  plan  is  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  Civil  Ser\'ice 
Commission,  every  executive  agwicy 
head  and  chief  personnel  officer  would 
receive  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  help  them 
determine  whether  or  not  that  agency 
should  participate  in  the  experimental 
program.  ETvery  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  reply  back  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  within  45  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  plan  insming  that  every 
agency  would  at  least  consider  the  possi- 
bility and  potential  of  a  flexible  or  com- 
pressed work  hours  program. 

Both  of  these  provisions — making  the 
flexible  hours  program  In  executive  agen- 
cies voluntary  and  giving  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conmilssion  authority  to  develop,  in- 
stall, and  evaluate  such  an  experimental 
program — make  improvements  on  whait 
already  is  a  vei-y  good  bill.  And  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  Committee  can  focus  on  these 
two  provisions  when  it  considers  this 
legislation. 

Like  the  House  bill,  this  legislation 
permits  Federal  employees  flexibility  In 
the  scheduling  of  their  work  hours  only 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  duties  and  requirements  of 
their  positions.  It  Insures  that  an  em- 
ployee receives  premium  pay  for  any 
work  which  constitutes  overtime  mider 
the  flexible  or  compressed  schedule  and 
it  prohibits  Federal  employees  from  be- 
ing coerced  Into  participating  in  a  flexi- 
ble or  compressed  schedule  experiment. 
And,  the  bill  also  includes  a  provision 
that  makes  these  alternative  work 
schedules  the  province  of  collective  bar- 
gaining where  employees  are  organized 
mto  an  exclusively  recognized  labor  unit. 
Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  legislation  has  been  well  documented 
in  congressional  hearmgs  before  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  With  a  2.8-mil- 
lion-person  work  force,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  employer  In  the 
United  States.  Potentially,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  testing  grounds  for  ex- 
perimenting with  programs  that  im- 
prove the  quality  of  working  life.  Right 
now  there  is  a  very  good  opportunity  to 
test  flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules in  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
am  hopeful  this  legislation  can  move 
forward  in  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  as  soon  as 
possible. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the 
American  Indian  heritage.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
LTrban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
to  strike  a  commemorative  medal  to  rec- 


ognize the  historical,  cultural,  and  social 
contributions  of  American  Indians. 

This  commemorative  medal  will  be 
used  to  commemorate  the  opening  of 
the  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center  in 
Wichita,  Kans.  This  center  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  formed  by  members  of  the 
Indian  community.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  Indian  people  and  to 
perpetuate  and  share  the  Indian  cultural 
heritage  with  the  non-Indian  commu- 
nity. The  Mid-America  All-Indian  Cen-  • 
ter  is  significant  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  but  to  all  native  Amei'ican  In- 
dians and  has  been  officially  recognized 
by  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Administration  for  its  Bicentennial  sig- 
nificance. 

The  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center 
v.ill  provide  a  National  Center  for  Indian 
Social  Services  and  Cultural  Heritage 
through  an  Urban  Social  Services  Center 
and  a  National  Cultural  Center.  The  Ur- 
ban Social  Services  Center  Is  desigiied  to 
stimulate  the  educational  and  economic 
advancement  of  American  Indian  people 
through  programs  in  manpower  traininjj, 
health  related  sex-vices,  social  services, 
:.ud  Indian  arts  and  crafts  programs. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  will  serve 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  cultural 
heritage  and  cmTent  tribal  cultures  cf 
all  Indian  people.  It  will  provide  a  Na- 
tional Museum  and.  Library  of  North 
American  Indians,  programs  for  Instruc- 
tion and  exlilbitlon  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts,  arenas  for  social  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  a  pennanei:it  outdoor  exiu- 
bltion  ai-ea  for  displaying  authentic  In- 
dian lodging  and  living  areas  reprasenta- 
ti^•e  of  tribal  cultures  nationwide. 

Today,  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  Indian  cultm-e  as  an  increasing  num  - 
ber  of  Indian  people  are  looking  for  in- 
volvement and  cultural  identity.  The  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  and  Urban  6oci:^l 
Service  Centers  will  serve  to  meet  these 
needs  by  preserving  the  cultm-al  heritage 
of  the  Indian  people  both  Iccally  and 
iiationally.  Moreover,  it  will  provide  lor 
improved  education  and  understanding 
between  Indian  and  non-Indian  cultures. 
Mr.  President,  commemorative  medals 
must  be  national  in  character,  significant 
to  all  people,  and  they  must  honor  events 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  tlae 
history  of  the  country  or  individuals  who 
have  performed  superior  deeds  or 
achievements  in  their  services  to  tlie  Na- 
tion. Certainly,  no  single  group  better 
fits  these  criteria  than  the  American 
Indian. 

Presently,  there  are  no  other  efforts 
being  made  for  a  Bicentennial  com- 
memorative medal  to  honor  the  Indian 
people  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  have  such  a  medal; 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  provide  for  tiie  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  of  our  Indian 
culture  through  a  National  Indian  Cen- 
ter. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3361 
Be  it  enactPd  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives    o/    tJie    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress 
commemoration    of    the 
heritage,  the  Secretary  of 
inafter  In  this  Act 
vetary")  shall  strike  and 
America  All-Indian  Cent^ 
Wichita,  Kansa-s  ( 
lerred  to  as  the  "center") . 
hundred  thousand  sterllu 
medals  1-5/ 16  inches  iu 
able  emblems,  devices, 
be  determined  by  the  cei 
proval  by  the  Secretary 
(b)   Such  medain — 

(1)  are  national  medal' 
ing  of  section  3551  of  th  ! 
(31U.S.C.  368):  and 

(2)  may  be  dispof«d  o: 
a  premium. 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Except  as 
tlon  (b),  the  medals  au 
and  delivered  under  sec 
livered  at  such  times  as 
the  center  in  quantities  o: 
thousand,    but    no    such 
struck  after  December  31 

(b)   The  Secretary  shai; 

( 1 )  five  hundred  sterlin 
first  two  hundred  and  Ql 
be  numbered  in  sequence 

(2)  five  thousand  brou 

by  May  23,  1976,  or  as  .' 
feasible,  in  order  that  su 
u.sed  in  conjunction  with 
opening  week. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary 
als   authorized    to   be 
under  section  1  to  be 
at  not  less  than  the 
facture,  Including  labor, 
of  machinery,  and  over 
security  satisfactory  to 
Mint  shall  be   furnished 
United  States  for  the  full 
costs. 


asse^ibled.  That  la)  In 
American    Indian 
1  he  Treasury  (here- 
referr  td  to  as  the  "S«c- 
leliver  to  the  Mid- 
Incorporated,  of 
hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
not  more  tlian  one 
silver  and  bronze 
d)ameter,  with  suit- 
Inscriptions  to 
1  ter,  .subject  to  ap- 


p-ov 

iih  >r 
tlon 
may 


ided  lu  subsec- 
i-ized  to  be  struck 
1  shall  be  de- 
,•  be  required  by 
not  less  than  two 
medals    shall    be 
1977. 
deliver — 
silver  medals,  the 
ty  of  which  shall 
and 
;  medals. 

so^n  thereafter  as  is 

medals  may  be 

tlie  center's  grand 


shkll  cause  the  med- 
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strack  and  delivered 
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expenses,  and 

Director  of  the 
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By  Mr.  SPARKRI.  IN 

S.  3362.  A  bill  to  provile 
for  a  U.S.  contribution 
tional  Atomic  Energy 
of  its  safeguards  activities 
pmposes.  Referred  to 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr 
quest,  I  introduce  for  a^propr 
ence  a  bill  to  provide 
a  U.S.  contribution  to 
Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  activities 
poses. 

The  bill  has  been 
partment  of  State  and 
it  in  order  that  there  n|ay 
bill  to  which  Members  o 
the  public  may  direct 
and  attention. 

I  resei"ve  my  right  to  s' 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  .< 
ments  to  it.  when  it  is 
Committee  on  Foreign 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'tnt 
and  a  iustification  be  prl  nted 
ORD  at  this  point,  togeth* 
from  the  Assistant  Seer 
Congressional  Relations 
of  the  Senate  dated  Apri 

There  being  no  objert^on 
material  were  ordered 
the  Record,  a.s  follows: 
S.  3362 


ii 


Br  it  enacted  by  the  Se 
Be  preventatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Energy  Agency  Safeguards 
1976'. 
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'.vitiiin  the  mc.iii- 
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by  the  center  at 
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President,  by  re- 
late refer- 
aiuthorization  lor 
International 
n  support  of  Its 
for  other  pur- 


requested  by  the  De- 
am  introducing 
be  a  specific 
the  Senate  and 
their  comments 

jpport  or  oppose 
siggested  amend- 
c  )nsidered  by  the 
Ejelations. 

that  the  bill 

in  the  Rec- 

r  with  tlie  letter 

dtaiy  of  State  for 

to  the  President 

21,  1976. 

the  bill  and 
o  be  ])rinted  in 


ate  and  House  of 

nited    States    of 

Hed,  That  this  act 

Atomic 

Activities  Act  of 


Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  strengthen  the  Safeguards  program  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  In 
order  to  implement  this  policy  to  contribute 
funds  to  assist  the  Agency  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  effectively  implementing  nu- 
clear safeguards  at  a  time  when  Interna- 
tional utilization  of  nuclear  power  for  grow- 
ing energy  needs  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  contributions  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  toward 
its  Safeguards  activities,  which  amount  is 
authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  such  sums  shall  be 
lu  addition  to  any  other  contribution  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  lo  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  B.C..  April  21.  1U76. 
Hon.  Nfison  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
'.V  ashing  ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transniiited 
herewith  proposed  legislaliou  which  would 
Implement  the  Presidents  decision,  an- 
nounced in  his  Energy  Message  to  Congre.s.s 
of  February  26,  1976,  "that  the  US  should 
make  a  contribution  of  xip  to  S5  million  in 
the  next  five  years  to  strengthen  the  .safe- 
guards program  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency."  The  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  up  to 
S5  million  over  a  period  of  five  years  (FY 
1977-81)  to  the  Department  of  State  for  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  to  strengthen  its  safeguards  pro- 
gram. 

The  contribution  would  promote  U.S  na- 
iioual  interests  by  strengthening  the  capac- 
ity of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  fulfill  its  important  role  in  pre- 
venting nuclear  proliferation  by  deterrhig 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  non- 
peaceful  purposes.  A  detailed  justification 
explaining  the  proposed  authorization  Ik  en- 
closed. 

A  budget  amendment  in  the  amount  of  $1 
aiillion  for  fiscal  year  1977  to  cover  the  ini- 
tial installment  of  the  proposed  five-year 
contribution  is  being  prepared  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congres.s  iu  the  near  future. 

Jlie  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  authorizing  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  lu  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  McCloskf.v. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
'  Relations. 

Justification 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
one  of  the  most  ominous  dangers  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  secxirlty 
of  the  United  States.  The  threat  of  prolifera- 
tion is  growing  as  more  nations,  induced 
by  the  rise  in  costs  of  fossil  fuels,  look  to 
nuclear  energy  to  satisfy  their  power  needs. 
Our  international  nuclear  policies  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  this  danger  through  a  co- 
operative approach  which  recognizes  the  need 
to  supply  material  and  eqiUpment  to  serve 
nuclear  energy  needs  under  strict  safeguards 
and  controls.  Our  principal  multilateral  in- 
struments for  avoiding  proliferation  remain 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  safe- 
guards of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  These  safeguards  entail  techniques 
lo  accoimt  for  nuclear  materials  reinforced 
by  containment  and  surveillance  measures, 
including  periodic  and  sometimes  continual 
inspections.  They  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  material  by  the  risk 
of  early  detection. 

The  task  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  la  implementing  Its  safeguards 


Is  beconiiiig  increasingly  more  formidable  as 
It  is  called  upon  to  assume  responsibility 
for  more  complex  facilities  and  Increasing 
volumes  of  nuclear  material.  It  Is  essential 
that  during  this  growth  process  the  IAEA  be 
capable  of  maintaining  the  vigilance  neces- 
sary to  detect  any  diversion  of  nuclear  mute- 
rial  from  peaceful  purposes. 

Accordingly,  given  the  central  importance 
of  the  Agency's  system  to  US  non-prolifera- 
tion objectives,  it  Is  In  the  US  national  in- 
terest to  supplement  the  regular  sums  ex- 
pended on  safeguards  by  the  Agency  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  strengthen  the  safeguards 
program  during  its  period  of  expansion.  The 
President  therefore  annotmced,  in  his  Energy 
Message  to  Congress  of  February  26,  1976, 
his  decision  that  the  US  should  make  a  .•spe- 
cial contribution  of  up  to  $5  million  In  the 
next  five  years  to  strengthen  the  safe- 
guards program  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

This  initiative,  designed  to  enhance  the 
Agency's  capability  to  perform  its  rapidly 
expanding  safeguards  task  with  increased  ef- 
fectiveness, emphasizes  promising  technical 
areas  of  safeguards  development  lu  which 
the  United  States  would  help  support  de- 
fined Iniremental  activities.  Tliese  Include 
training,  safeguards  Information  system 
modificatlc)))s  and  improvements  (Automated 
Data  Processing),  Instrument  development 
and  operational  testing,  safeguards  criteria 
and  related  studies,  and  such  other  activi- 
ties as  experience  and  consultations  with 
Agency  representatives  would  Indicate  to  be 
appropriate. 

This  authorization  would  provide  for  the 
total  $5  million  cost  of  the  proposed  safe- 
guards program  over  Its  five-year  duration. 
Annual  appropriations  of  about  $1  millio/i 
each  would  be  required  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
gram. 


B>    Mr.    STEVENS: 

S.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  provide  vacation 
leave  for  residents  of  Alaska  serving  a 
tour  of  duty  at  a  hardship  station  in 
Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
end  the  current  inequitable  treatment 
accorded  certain  civil  service  employ- 
ees in  Alaska  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Presently,  a  Federal  employee  recruited 
outside  the  State  of  Alaska  for  duty  in 
my  State  is  provided  a  trip  back  to  his 
home  in  the  "lower  48"  for  himself  and 
his  family  every  2  years,  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, af T^r  his  initial  tour  of  duty.  This 
authorization  is  contained  in  subsection 
5728(a)  of  title  5  which  provides  that, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Pi-esident 
may  prescribe,  an  agency  shall  pay  the 
expenses  of  round-trip  travel  of  an  em- 
ployee and  tlie  transportation  of  his 
immediate  family  from  his  post  of  duty 
outside  the  continental  United  States 
to  tlie  place  of  his  actual  residence  at  the 
time  of  appointment  or  transfer  for 
vacation  leave  when  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  a  prescribed  tour  of  duty  and 
has  agreed  to  serve  another  at  the  same 
or  another  post  of  duty  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Unfortunately,  Alaskans  who  sign  up 
for  a  tour  of  duty  in  a  remote  section  of 
my  State  are  not  accorded  this  same 
benefit.  Consequently,  there  is  an  un- 
tenable situation  in  which  two  Federal 
employees,  working  side  by  side  In  a 
remote  .section  of  my  State,  doing  the 
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same  job,  working  the  same  number  of 
hours,  are  treated  and  ptdd  differently. 
The  employee  recruited  in  the  "low« 
43"  has  transportation  for  him  and  his 
family  to  his  home  in  the  "lower  48"  paid. 
This  transportation  cost  or  special  bene- 
fit for  these  employees  can  be  consider- 
able, depending  on  the  employee's  family. 

Now,  the  Alaskan  who  may  have  signed 
uy,  say  in  our  largest  city  of  Anchorage, 
ior  a  remote  duty  assignment  at  Adak  on 
the  Aleutian  chain  does  not  have  this 
fringe  benefit.  He  is  not  paid  the  same 
salary  for  the  same  work.  This  policy  has 
created  a  second-class  citizen  of  certain 
Federal  employees  simply  because  they 
happen  to  have  been  residents  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  prior  to  their  signing  up 
for  service  in  a  remote  area. 

This  situation  has  created  a  serious 
morale  problem,  causing  friction  between 
Al?.skans  and  the  non-Alaskans. 

My  bill  would  allow  for  this  same 
citizen  from  Anchorage  who  signed  up 
for  duty  bi  Adak  to  receive  this  turn- 
around leave  benefit  to  his  point  of  origin, 
Anchorage,  under  the  same  rules  and 
guidelines  as  now  governs  those  Federal 
employees  recruited  outside  my  State. 
The  remedy  for  this  inequity  Is  too  long 
overdue.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  stated: 

Limiting  the  benefits  to  persons  with 
original  residences  In  the  continental  United 
States  appears  to  be  Inequitable  to  native 
Alaskans  who  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5728  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  an  agency  ahaU  pay  from 
its  appropriations  to  an  employee  whose 
actual  place  of  residence  is  lu  Alaska  at  tbe 
time  of  bis  appointment  or  transfM"  to  a 
post  of  duty  In  Alaska  which  Is  designated 
as  a  hardship  station  the  expenses  of  round- 
trip  travel  of  such  employee,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  his  Immediate  family,  but  not 
household  goods,  from  such  post  of  duty  to 
such  place  of  residence  after  such  employee 
has  satisfactorily  completed  an  agreed  period 
of  service  at  such  post  of  duty  and  Is  rettun- 
ing  to  such  place  of  residence  to  take  leave 
before  serving  another  tour  of  duty  at  the 
same  or  another  post  of  duty  at  a  hardship 
station  in  Alaska  or  at  another  post  of  duty 
outside  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska  under  a  new  written  agreement  made 
before  departing  from  such  poet  of  duty.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  to  employees  serving  at  a  post  of 
duty  at  a  hardship  station  In  Alaska  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 

Mr.    BtrcKLEY.    Mr.    Philip    A. 

Hart,  and  Mr.  Hum  Scott)  : 

S.  3364.  A  bill  to  revise  the  economic 

regulation  of  air  transportation.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  I97G 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Ah  Transportation 
Act  of  1976.  This  bill  Is  designed  to  re- 


fonn  Federal  economic  regulation  of  the 
airline  indiistry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  I  chair, 
spent  18  months  studying  how  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regulates  entry,  pric- 
ing and  other  aspects  of  the  airlines  in- 
dustry. The  subc<«mnittee  foimd  that 
most  scheduled  air  fares  are  much  higher 
than  they  would  be  without  rigid  regu- 
lation and  that  strict  iwice  and  entry 
controls  serve  no  imp<H-tant  paiblic  pur- 
pose. The  subcommittee  issued  a  unani- 
mous report  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
subcommittee  report  concluded  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  price  competition,  and  easier 
enti-y  into  the  industry.  The  report  fur- 
ther recommended  that  a  policy  that 
relies  heavily  upon  competition  should  be 
introduced  gradually  to  allow  a  reason- 
able transition  period  for  the  industry  to 
adjust.  The  Air  Transpoi-tation  Act  of 
1976  implements  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  report. 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  on 
April  6  began  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  reform  CAB  regulation.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  on 
that  date  at  which  time  I  presented  an 
earlier  but  essentially  similar  draft  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  There  is  no  need 
to  repeat  here,  Mr.  President,  what  was 
said  there.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  since  my  testimony  before  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  the  CAB  itself 
has  endorsed  the  major  recommendations 
of  the  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Subcommittee "s  report.  The  CAB 
also  recommended  congressional  action 
to  implement  new  competitive  policies. 

Since  these  concepts  have  long  since 
been  endorsed  by  President  Ford  and  the 
administration,  there  is  now  unanimity 
among  the  branches  and  agencies  of 
Govenmient  which  have  recently  studied 
airline  regulation.  The  only  area  of  ques- 
tion concerns  the  precise  form  legisla- 
tion should  take.  President  Ford,  the 
CAB.  and  I  have  presented  legislation 
proposals.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, Mr.  President  is,  in  my  view,  more 
comprehensive  and  betto-  designed  to 
bring  about  the  low  air  fares  and  healthy 
industry  that  Is  In  everyone's  Interest.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day win  be  acted  upon  in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Air  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1976,  its  siumnary  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  and  my  remarks 
of  April  6  before  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  S364 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  titles  and  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Air  Transportation  Act  of 
1976". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  THE  AIR  TKANS- 
PORTATION  ACT  OF  1976 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958. 
Sec.  102.  New  Definitions  to  Expand  Chaiter 
Air  Transportation. 
(a)  Advance  purchase  charter. 


(b)  Inclusive  tour  charter. 

(c)  Supplementel  atr  carrier. 

(d)  Supplonental  air  tranaportatlon. 

(e)  Renumbering  of  definition  paragraplis. 
See.  109.  Revision  of  Declajatkm  of  Pcdlcy. 
Sec.  104.  Effective  date  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— REVISION  OP  PRESENT  REGU- 
LATION AND  LIMITATION  TO  FOREIGN 
AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  201.  Redeslgnatlon  of  present  'Title  rv" 
as  *Tltle  IV-A". 

Sec.  202.  Limitation  of  Title  IV-A  to  Foreign 
Air  Transportation. 

Sec.  203.  Revision  of  the  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity- 
Section  401  of  the  Act. 

(a)  Notice  and  disposition  of  application. 

(b)  Deletion  of  limitation  imposed  on  401 
(d)  (1)  and  {2)  certificates. 

(c)  Joint    supplemental    and    scheduled 
authority. 

(d)  Certain  conditions  prohibited. 

(e)  Certain  restrictions  upon  charter  serv- 
ice prohibited. 

Sec.  204.  Revision  of  postal  ratemakUig  ele- 
ments. 

Sec.  203.  ESectlve  dates  of  provisions  of  this 
title. 

TITLK  in— ECONOiUC  REGULATION  OP 
DOMESTIC  AIR  TRANSPORTATION: 
NKW  8UBTITLKS  IV-B  (PERMANENT) 
rV-C— (TRANSITION) 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  to  Table  of  Contents. 

Sec.  303.  Addltim  of  new  subtitles  IV-B 
(permanent  provisions  relating 
to  Interstate  and  overseas  air 
tran^Kjrtatlon)  and  IV-C  (tran- 
sitional provisions  relating  to  In- 
terstate and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation) . 

Sec.  303.  Amendments  to  Subtitle  10  of  the 
Act — ^Repeal  of  certain  subsec- 
tions of  section  1002 — Boari 
Ratemaklng  Authority. 

Sec.  304.  Expansion  of  Postal  Service  Con- 
tract Authority. 

Sec.  305.  Effective  Dates  of  Pi'ovisioriS  of  this 
title. 
TTTLX  I— QKNERAI,  PROVISIONS 

AMENSMZNT  TO  TBE  FEDEEAI.  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Sbc.  101.  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
wherever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
deletion  of  or  addition  after  a  section  cMr 
other  proTlalon.  tbe  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  72  Stat.  731,  as  amended. 

NEW   OETINniONS   TO   EXPAKD   CHABTEH   AIB 
TRANSPOBTATION 

Advance  purchase  charter 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  101  la  amended  by 
renvunbering  paragraphs  (2)  through  (19) 
thereof  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (20)  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  'Advance-purchase  charter'  means  a 
charter  trip  arranged  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract between  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  and  a  person  acting  as  a  charter  or- 
ganizer, and  sold  by  such  charter  organizer 
to  members  of  the  general  public  on  an  ad- 
vance purchase  basis." 

Inclv.rive  tour  charter 

(b)  Section  101  Is  further  amended  by 
renumbering  paragraphs  (20)  through  (34> 
as  paragraphs  (22)  through  (86),  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (20)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(21)  'Inclusive  tour  charter'  means  a 
charter  trip  which  combines  air  transporta- 
tion, pursuant  to  a  contract  between  an  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  and  a  person 
selling  inclusive  tours,  and  land  arrange- 
ments at  one  or  more  points  of  destination, 
sold  to  members  of  the  public." 
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Supplemental  <*. 

(c)    Section    101    Is   further 
amending  paragraph  (35) 

"(37)   •Supplemental  ftl  • 
air  carrier  holding  a  cer'  Ificate 
it  to  engage  in  supplemental 
tion." 


ISA 


fur 


I'enle  nee 


U  t 


b' 


"SUPPLEMENTAl.    AIK 

(d)  Section    101    is 
amending  paragraph  (36) 

••(a8)    'Supplemental 
means  charter  trips, 
chase   charter    trips, 
trips,  and  other  types  of 
thorized  by  the  Board." 

•RENUMBFRIN'-;    OF    DEF 

(e)  Section  101  is  further 
numbering   paragraphs 
as  paragraphs  (39)  through 

REVISION    OF 

Section  103.  <a)  Section 
read  as  follows: 

"DECTLAB.XriON   OF  POLICY 
NAUTICS 

"Section  102.  In  the 
aiice  of  its  powers  and 
the  Civil  Aeronatitlcs 
the  following  among  otlifcr 
In  the  public   interest; 
with  the  public  convi 

"(a)  The  encouragemeijt 
of  a  sound  air  trar 
sive  to  the  public  need  foi 
low-cost  service,  and  a^ 
and  future  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United 
Service,  and  of  the  natlo 

"(b)  The  regulation  ol 
In  such  manner  so  as  to 
wages,  costs,  working 
in,    and   to   provide 
from    air    transports  tlo: 
transportation  by  air  can 

"(c)  The  promotion  of 
cal,  and  erflcleni  service 
sonable  prices,  primarily 
feasible  reliance  upon  prl  ■ 
petition  both  among 
with  new  air  carriers 

"(d)  Regulation  in  a  n 
ages  to  the  extent  prac 
liance  on  price  and  ser 
foreign  air  transportatioi  i 
recognition  of  the  differ- 
state  and  overseas  air  trtos 
one  hand,  and  foreign  all 
the  other; 

"(e)  The  promotion, 
development  of  safety  in 

EFFECTIVE   DATE   OI 

Sec.  104.  The  provision  s 
become  effective  upon 
Transportation  Act  of 

TITLE  II— REVISION  Ol ' 
LATION  AND 
AIR  TRANSPORTATIG|N 

EF.DESir.NATIO>f  OF 

"SUBTITLE 

Sec.  201.  Strike  tlie  w 
Carrier   Economic 
appear  in  the  table  of 
ately  before  Sec.  401  and 
"Title  IV-A — Economic 
Air  Transportation." 

LIMITATION    OF    SLBTfTLr 
inAKaPOBl 

Sk.c.  202.  Add  a  new 
tion  401  as  follows: 

"Sec.  400.  The  provis 
sliall  apply  only  to  the 
air  tran-sporLatlon." 

REVISION   OF  THE  CER 

VENIENCE  AND 

Notice  and  disposit 
Sec.  a03.  (a)  Amend 
as  follows: 


NSPORTATION 

ther  amended  by 
to  read  as  follows: 
ir  transportation' 
including  advance-pur- 
Incl.islve  tour  charter 
barter  trip.«  as  au- 


irlf  IC  iTES 


tio? 

se  - 
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carrier 

amended   by 

to  read  as  follows: 

carrier'  means  an 

authorizing 

air  tran.4porta- 


INjTION    PARACRAPHS 

amended  by  re- 
37)    through    (38) 
(40). 

DECLARA-^lON    Or   POLICY 

102  is  amended  to 

THE  CIVIL   AERO- 
B(|ARD 

ex  :rclse  and  perform- 

dutles  under  this  Act, 

B4ard  shall   consider 

things,  as  being 

md   in   accordance 

and  necessity: 

and  development 

isporta^ion  system  respon- 

adequate,  eflic.'  nit, 

darted  to  the  present 

reign  and  domestic 

States,  of  the  Postal 

al  defense; 

air  transportation 

provide  rea.'^onable 

coiijditions,  and  profits 

rellible   public   .=:ervice 

and    coordinate 

ers: 

idequatc,  eccnomi- 
air  carriers  at  rea- 
tlirough  maximum 
c  and  service  corn- 
air  carriers  and 


existing 

nner  that  encour- 

titable  maximum  re- 

\  Ice  competition  in 

with  appropriate 

S3  between  inter- 

sportatlon  on  the 

transportation,  on 

<  ncotiragement  and 
air  commerce. 

THIS   TITLE 

of  this  title  shall 
enkctment  of  the  "Air 
iotIb". 

present  regu- 

LIMITATfiONS  TO  FOREIGN 
ATIG  N 

PRESI:NT   'TITLt   IV'   AS 

v-a" 

>rds,  "Title  IV— An- 

Regtil  itlon,"   wnere   they 

CO  itents  and  immedl- 

nsert  in  their  place, 

egxilatlon :  Foreign 

V-A    TO    rORFICN    AIK 
TION 

sedtiou  400  before  se-.  - 


SIO  11 


r?« 


s  of  subtitle  IV-A 
ulatlon  of  foreign 


OF   P^'BLK^ru^.'- 
ECESSITY 

of  application 
tion  401(c)  to  read 


"(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  application, 
the  Board  shall  give  notice  to  the  public. 
Any  interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  opposi- 
tion to  or  in  stipport  of  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  resolve 
a  genuine  and  material  issue  of  fact,  such 
application  shall  be  set  for  a  public  hearing 
on  the  record.  Otherwise,  it  shall  be  granted 
or  dismissed  within  60  days  of  filing.  Any 
such  order  of  dismissal  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  order  of  dismissal  subject  to  jtidiclal 
review.  The  Board  shall  dispose  of  any  appli- 
cation set  for  hearing  within  240  days  of  the 
Silng.  If  the  application  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of  within  240  days,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  gianted,  unless  the  Board  flncis 
that  the  failure  to  dispose  of  the  applica- 
tion was  due  in  substantial  part  to  the  dila- 
tory behavior  of  the  applicant. 
Joint  supplemental  and  scheduled  autlioriiy 

(b)  Strike  out  in  the  first  .sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  401(d)  the  follow- 
iiig:  ".  .  .  to  any  applicant  iiot  holding  a  cer- 
tificate under  paragraph  ( 1 »  or  (2)  of  t'r.'s 
subsection  .  .  ." 

(c)  Add  new  paragraph  i4)  at  the  end  u;" 
sxibsection  401(d)  to  read  us  follows: 

"(4)  An  air  carrier  holdln<?  or  applylii.!;  for 
any  certificate  inider  this  Act  may  hold  or 
apply  for  any  other  certificate  under  this 
Act.  " 

Certain  conditions  prohibited 

(d)  In  paragraph  d)  of  subsection  401(e) 
strike  the  period  and  insert  a  colon  and 
at  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
.sentence : 

"Provided,  however,  that  the  Board  may 
not  impose  a  closed-door,  single-plane  serv- 
ice, mandatory  stop,  or  long-haul  restric- 
tion in  interstate  or  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion on  any  new  certificate  or  amendment  to 
an  existing  certificate  of  an  air  carrier." 

Certain  restrictions  upon  charter  service 
prohibited 

(d)  Add  a  r.pw  paragraph  401(e)(7)  a.s 
follows : 

"(7)  Regulations  governing  advance  pur- 
cha.se  charter  trips  shall  not  require  that 
participants  purchase  the  transportation  or 
pay  any  deposit  more  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  departure,  prohibit  the  charter  organizer 
from  selling  up  to  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  seats  at  any  time  prior  to  the  departure 
date,  require  a  prorated  price,  prevent  the 
organizer  from  assuming  the  commercial  risk 
of  the  venture,  require  that  the  trip  exceed 
three  days  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
seven  days  in  other  areas,  impo-se  any  maxi- 
mum length  of  stay  requirements  or  other- 
wise unduly  restrict  the  availability  or  mar- 
ketability of  such  charters.  An  inclusive  tour 
charter  trip  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
is  Just  and  reasonable  for  the  charter  air 
transportation  and  Jtist  and  reasonable  for 
the  land  arrangements.  A  stipplemental  air 
carrier  may  not  sell  or  offer  for  sale  an  In- 
clusive tour  chaiter  trip  in  air  transporta- 
tion by  selling  or  offering  for  sale  individual 
tickets  directly  to  members  of  the  general 
public,  and  may  not  control  or  be  under  the 
control  of  a  person  authorized  by  the  Board 
to  make  such  sales  unless,  upon  application 
and  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  Board  ap- 
proves such  selling  and  offering,  or  such 
relationship  of  control." 

REVISION  OF  POSTAL  RATEMAKINC  ELEMENTS 

Sec.  204.  Strike  subsection  405(b)  and  in- 
.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
.sec tion  405(b) : 

"(b)  Each  air  carrier  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  file  with  the  Board  and  the  Po«tma.ster 
General  a  statement  showing  tlie  points  be- 
tween which  such  air  carrier  Is  authorized 
to  engage  in  air  transportation  and  all  sched- 
ules, and  all  changes  therein,  of  aircraft  reg- 
ularly oper.ited  by  the  carrier  between  such 


points,  setting  forth  In  respect  to  each  such 
schedule  the  points  served  thereby  and  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  such 
point.  The  Postmaster  Oeneral  may  designate 
any  such  schedule  for  the  transportation  of 
mail  between  the  points  between  which  the 
air  carrier  is  authorized  by  its  certificate  to 
transport  mail  or  otherwise  serves.  No  change 
shall  be  made  in  any  schedules  designated 
except  upon  ten  days'  notice  thereof  as  here- 
in provided.  No  carrier  shall  transport  mall 
in  accordance  with  any  schedule  other  than 
a  schedule  designated  under  this  subsect 
for  the  transportation  of  mail." 


EFFECTIVE    DATES    OF   PROVISIONS   OF   THIS^ILE 

Sec.  205.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
sections  480  and  481  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  o.s  amended  by  section  302  of 
this  Aci. 

TITLE  III— ECONOMIC  REGULATION  OP 
DOMESTIC  AVIATION :  SUBTITLES  IV- 
B— (PERMANENT)  AND  IV-C— (TRANSI- 
TIONAL) 

AMENDMENT     TO    TABLE     OF     CONTENTS 

Sec.  301.  Insert  in  the  table  of  contents  at 
the  appropriate  point  the  following  new 
listings: 

"SUBTITLE     IV-B— ECONOMIC     REGULA- 
TION:    DOMESTIC     AIR    TRANSPORTA- 
110N 
"Kec.  450.  Limitation  to  domestic  air  trans- 
portation. 
Sec.  451.  Certificate  of  fitness. 
"  ( a )   Certificate  required. 
Application. 
Notice  and  hearing. 
I.ssuance  of  certificate. 
Terms  and  conditions. 
Effective  date  and  duration. 
Continuing  requirements. 
.Suspension  and  revocation. 
Transfer  of  certificate  prohibited. 
Certain  rights  not  conferred  by  certif- 


"(b) 

"(C) 

■(d) 
••(e) 
"(f) 
••(g) 
••(h) 
"(i) 
"(J) 
icate. 
■•(K) 
"Sec. 
•■(a) 
"(b) 


Compliance  with  labor  legislation. 
452.  Insurance  and  Bonding. 
Insurance.  I 

Bonding.  ' 

•'Sec.  453.  Accounts,  records,  and  reports. 

"(a)   FlI Ing  of  reports. 

••(b)   Disclosure  of  stock  ownership. 

"(c)   Disclosure  of  stock  ownership  by  of- 
ficer or  director. 

'•(d)   Form  of  accounts. 

"(e)   Inspection  of  accounts  and  property. 
"Sec  454.  Filing  of  intercarrler  agreement. 

"(a  •  Power  to  inquire  and  obtain  reports. 

••(b)  Prohibited  hiterlocklng  relationsliips. 

"(c)   Prolit  from  transfer  of  securities. 
"Sec.  455.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers. 
"Se:-.  456.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers. 

"(a)  Filing  of  tariffs  required. 

"(b)  O'oservance  of  tariffs. 
•(c)  Changes  in  tariffs. 

"(d)     Filing    of    divisions    of    rates    &nd 
charges. 

"(e)  Flexible  tariffs. 

"(f)    Board   authority  to  prescribe  maxi- 
mum rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers. 

"(g)  .Standards  for  Board  ratemaking. 

'■(h)  Suspension  of  rates. 

"(i)    Authority    to   prescribe   divisions   of 
rates. 

"(J)    Authority  to   establish,  through   air 
transportation  service. 
"Sec.  457.  Piling  of  schedules. 
•Sec.  458.  Common  carrier  duties. 
•'Sec.  459.  Air  carrier  conduct. 

"(a)   Unfair  and  deceptive  practices  pro- 
hibited. 

'•(b)  Regulations. 

"(c)  Certain  practices  prohibited. 

"^d)  Authority  to  investigate. 
"Sfc.  460.  Alteration  or  discontinuance  of  air 
service. 
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"Sec.  461.  Transportation  of  mall. 

"(a)    Postal   rules   and   regulations. 

"(b)  Mall  schedules. 

"(c)  Maximum  mall  load. 

"(d)  Tender  of  mall. 

"(e)  Foreign  Postal  Arrangement. 

"(f)   Transportation  of  Foreign  Mall. 

"(g)  Evidence  of  performance  of  mail  serv- 
ice. 

"(h)   Emergency  mall  service. 

"(i)  Experimental  airmail  service. 

"(j)   Free  travel  for  postal  employees. 
"Sec.  462.  Rates  for  transportation  of  mail. 

"(a)  Authority  to  fix  rates. 

"(b)  Ratemaking  elements. 

"(c)   Payment. 

"(d)   Treatment  of  proceeds  of  disposition 
of  certain  property. 

"(e)   Statement  of  Postmaster  General  and 
carrier. 

"(f)   ■Weighing  of  mall. 

"(g)  Availability   of   appropriations. 
"Sec.  463.  Classification    and   exemption  .of 
carriers. 

"(a)   Classification. 

"(b)  Exemptions. 

"SUBTITLE     rV-O— ECONOMIC     REGULA- 
TION:    TRANSITION    PERIOD 
.   "Sec.  480.  Continuance     of     certificates   of 
public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity until  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Air  Transportation 
Act  of   1976. 
"(a)    Continued  Effectiveness  of  Section 
401. 

"(b)  Effective  Date  of  Section  451. 
"Sec.  481.  Continuance   of    Special    Operat- 
ing    authorizations     until     the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Air 
Transportation    Act    of    1976. 
"Sec.  482.  Discretionary  Expansion  of  Sched- 
uled Service, 
"(a)  Effective  date. 

"(b)    Limited  discretionary  authority  for 
passenger  carriers. 

"(c)    Limited  discretionary  authority  tat 
cargo  carriers. 
"(d)  Carriage  of  mall  and  cargo. 
"(e)  Combination  of  discretionary  atithw- 
ity  and  other  authority. 
"(f)  Permissible  rates. 
"(g)  Limitations  upon  rate  increases. 
"(h)     Limitations     upon     reductions     in 
service. 

"(1)    "Scheduled   air   transportation"   de- 
fined. 

"Sec.  483.  Permanent  certification  for  con- 
tinuous operations. 
"Sec    484.    Liberalization    of    authority    to 
serve   new   routes, 
"(a)  Application. 

"(b)    AppllcabUity   of   terms   and   condi- 
tions of  section  401. 

"(c)  Grandfather  rights. 
"Sec.  485.  Relaxation  of  restrictions  on  en- 
try   into    the    domestic    airline 
industry. 

"(a)  Application. 

"(b)    Restrictions    on   operations   of   new 
entrants. 

"(c)  Applicability  of  section  482. 

"(d)  Exclusion  of  certain  carriers. 

"(e)  Disposition  of  applications. 

"(f)  Effective  date  of  this  section. 
"Sec.  486.  Grandfather  rights  for  obtaining 
certificates  of  fitness  upon  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
"Sec.  487.  Carrier  obligations  regarding  points 
served  in  March  1976  untU  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  enactment 
of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of 
1976. 

"(a)  Effective  date. 

"(b)   Restrictions  on  reduction  of  service. 

"(c)  Filing  of  complaints. 


"(d)  Cooperation  between  air  carriers. 
"(e)  Authority  to  require  essential  mini- 
mum service. 

"(f)  'Direct  costs'  defined. 
"Sec.  488.  Carrier  obligations  regarding  points 
served  in  March  1976  during  the 
period  from  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Air  Transportation 
Act  of  1976  until  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  that  Act. 
"(a)  Effective  date. 

"(b)   Restrictions  on  reduction  of  service. 
"(c)   Authority  to  require  essential  mini- 
mum service. 

"(d)  Carrier's  right  to  recover  losses. 
"Sec.    489.    Requirements    regarding    tariff 
filings, 
"(a)  Effective  date. 
"(b)  Notice  of  certain  tariff  changes. 
"(c)  Board  notice  of  tariff  suspensions. 
"Sec.   490.   Guarantee   of  service  to  points 
served  in  March  1976  untU  the 
tenth    anniversary   of   the   Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
"(a)  Effective  date. 
"(b)  Maintaining  essential  service. 
"(c)    General   definition   of  essential    air 
service. 

"(d)  Determination  of  essential  minimum 
service  to  specific  points. 

"(e)   Contract  subsidy  authority. 
"(f)  Procedure  for  awarding  contracts. 
"(g)  Terms  of  subsidy  contracts. 
"(h)    Encouragement  of  noncontract  es- 
sential service. 

"(i)    Ineligibility  for  other  subsidy  pay- 
ments, 
"(j)  Eligible  participants, 
"(k)   Termination  of  contracthig  authw- 
Ity. 

"Sec.  491.  Review  of  the  local  service  sub- 
sidy program. 
"Sec.  492.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control  of  domeslc  air 
carriers  until  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976. 
"(a)  Effective  date, 
"(b)  Acts  prohibited. 
"(c)  Power  of  Board. 
"(d)  Interests  in  ground  facilities. 
"(e)   Jurisdiction  of  accounts  of  noncar- 
rlers. 

"(f)  Investigation  of  violations. 
"(g)  Presumption  of  control. 
"Sec.  493.  Pooling  and  other  agreements  un- 
til the  tenth  annlversay  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
"(a)  Effective  date. 

"(b)    Authority  of  the  Attornev  General 
and  Secretary  of  Transportation.  " 
"(c)  Approval  by  Board. 
"(d)  Burden  of  proof . 
"Sec.  494.  Antitrust  law  immunity  until  the 
tenth    anniversary   of   the   Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
"(a)  Effective  date. 
"(b)   Immunity  conferred. 
"(c)  Projection  of  employees. 
"Sec.  495.  Transitional    Board    authority   to 
prescribe  rates  and  tariffs  of  air 
carriers  until  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976. 
"(a)  Effective  date. 

"(b)  Board  authority  and  fare  flexlbUlty." 
Addition  of  New  StTBTiTLEs  IV-B — (Perma- 
nent Provisions  Relating  to  Interstate 
AND  Overseas  Air  Transportation)  and 
IV-C — (Transitional  Provisions  Relat- 
ing to  Interstate  and  Otorseas  Air  Trans- 
portation) 

Sec.  302.  Add  new  subtitles  IV-B  and  IV- 
C,  immediately  following  subtitle  IV-A,  as 
designated  by  sec.  201  of  this  Act.  to  read  as 
follows: 


"SUBTITLE  rV-B— ECONOMIC  REGULA- 
TION: DOMESTIC  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

"Limitation  to  Domestic  Am 
Transportation 
"Sec.  450.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
IV-B  shall  apply  only  to  the  regulation  of 
interstate   and  overseas  air  transportation. 
"Certificate  of  fitness 
"Certificate  Required 
'Sec.  451.    (a)   No  air  carrier,  except  any 
air  carrier  exempted  herefrom,  shall  engage 
in  any  interstate  or  overseas  air  transpor- 
tation unless  there  is  in  effect  a  certificate 
of  fitness  issued  by  the  Board  authorizing 
such  air  carrier  to  engage  In  air  transpor- 
tation. 

"Application 

"(b)  Application  for  a  certificate  of  fitness 
shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Board  and 
shall  be  so  verified,  in  such  form,  contain 
such  information,  and  accompanied  by  such 
proof  of  service  upon  interested  persons,  as 
the  Board  shall  by  regulation  require. 
"Notice  and  Hearing 

"(c)  Upon  the  fifing  of  such  application, 
the  Board  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  public. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  opposi- 
tion to  or  In  support  of  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  resolve 
a  genuine  and  (material  disputed  issue  of 
fact,  such  application  shall  be  set  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  record.  Otherwise,  it  shall 
be  granted  or  dismissed  within  60  days  of 
filing.  Any  order  of  dismissal  shall  be  deemed 
a  final  order  of  dismissal  subject  to  judicial 
review.  The  Board  shall  dispose  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  of  fitness  within  180 
days  of  the  filhig.  if  the  appUcation  has 
not  been  disposed  of  within  180  days,  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  granted,  unless  the 
Board  finds  that  the  failure  to  dispose  of  the 
application  was  due  in  substantial  part  to 
the  dilatory  behavior  of  the  applicant. 
"Issuance  of  Certificate 
"(d)  The  Board  shall  issue  a  certificate  of 
fitness  upon  a  finding  that  the  applicant  is 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the  air  trans- 
portation applied  for. 

"Terms  of  Certificate 
"(e)  Each  certificate  issued  under  sub- 
section (d)  shaU  authorize  the  holder  to 
engage  in  scheduled  and  supplemental  inter- 
state and  overseas  air  transportation  be- 
tween any  points  and  shall  not  be  restricted 
as  to  the  type,  nature,  or  frequency  of  ser^-- 
ice  which  may  be  provided  between  such 
points. 

"Effective  Date  and  Duration 
"(f)  Each  certificate  shall  be  effective  until 
suspended  or  revoked,   as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, or  until  the  Board  shall  certify  that 
operation  thereunder  has  ceased. 

"Continuing  Requirements 
"(g)  Every  holder  of  a  certificate  of  fitness 
shall  be  under  a  continuing  obligation  to 
maintain  its  fitness,  willingness,  and  abUity 
to  perform  air  transportation  for  which  it 
has  applied  and  which  it  holds  itself  out 
to  the  public  as  performing,  and  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder. 

"Suspension  and  Revocation 
"(h)  (1)  The  Board  shall  by  order,  entered 
after  notice  and  hearing  on  the  record, 
suspend  or  revoke  any  certificate  for  failure 
of  the  holder  to  fulfill  the  requirements  as 
eet  forth  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section; 
Provided,  That  no  such  certificate  shall  be 
suspended  or  revoked,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (h)  (2)  of  this  section,  unless  the 
holder  thereof  faUs  to  comply,  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 
with  an  order  of  the  Board  commanding 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
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an--: 


(g)    or  to  the  order   ( oilier 
issued  In  accordance  wit  i 
rule,  or  regulation  found 
have  been  violated. 

"(2)    If    the   Board 
failure  of  a  carrier  to  fulfil 
as  set  fOTth  In  subsectioi  i 
the  Interest  of  the  rights 
of  the  public.  Immediate 
carrier's   certificate,   tlie 
porarily    suspend    such 
notice  or  hearing,  for  not 

"(3)   Upon  temporarily 
rier's  certLflcate  pursuant 
(2),  the  Board  shall 
a  hearing  on  the  record  to 
er  such  certificate  should 
revoked  and.  pending  the 
hearing,  the  Board  may 
suspend  .such  certificate  foi 
periods  aggregating  not 
tional  60  days. 

"(4)  If  a  carrier  whase 
suspended  pursuant  to  pa: 
moves  the  disability  w 
emergency  suspension.  Ih 
mediately  terminate  the 
certificate  and  may  tcv 
proceeding  commenced 
(3) ,  but  nothing  In  this 
elude  the  Board  from 
ings  piu^uant  to  paragra 
subsection  or  from  Impost 
»  civil  penalty  for  any  v 
visions   of  this   titlf    or 
orders  of  the  Board  there 


than  an  order 

this  provision ) , 

by  the  Board  to 

determines   that   the 

the  requirements 

(g)   reqiJlres,  In 

welfare,  or  safety 

pension  of  suclj 

Soard    shall    tem- 

c-  jrtlflcate    without 

1  iiore  than  30  days. 

ju.spendlng  a  car- 

to  paragraph   (h) 

Immei  (lately  enter  upon 

determine  wheth- 

be  suspended  or 

(lomplctlon  of  such 

fijrther  temporarily 

additional  30  day 

inbre  than  an  addi- 


khl(  h 


c  (rtificate  has  been 
r^graph  (h)  (2)  re- 
occasioned   the 
Board  shall  im- 
nslon  of  such 
nilhate  any  pending 
imfcer  parargaph  (h) 
raph  shall  pre- 
co^ductlng  proceed- 
(h)(n   of  this 
g  on  such  carrier 
legation  of  the  pro- 
regulations   or 
nder. 


s  ispei 


rh 


tie 


"Transfer  of  Certiflca  e  Piol.ibited 


li)   No  certificate  may 


earn  ;r 


SI  ates 


tie 


no:wlthstandi 


"Certain  Rights  Not 
Certificai 

"(J)    No  certificate  shal 
prletary,  property,  or  excl  islve 
use  of  any  airspace.  Peder  il 
area,  or  alr-navlgatlon  fad  Ity. 
"Compliance  With  Lahfcr 

"(k)(l)    Every  air 
rates  of  compensation 
other   working  conditions 
all  of   its  pilots   and   copflots 
gaged  in  interstate  air 
the  continental  United 
ing  Alaska)   so  as  to  confirm 
numbered  83  made  by 
Board  on  May  10,  1934, 
limitation   thereia   as   to 
|)  effectiveness. 

"(2)   Every  air  carrier  sllall 
|l  of  compensation  for  all  ol 

pUots  who  are  engaged  in 
air     transportation     or 
wholly  within  a  Territory 
United  States,  the  mlnimbm 
be  not  less,  upon  an  ann4al 
compensation  required  to 
decision  83  for  comparablje 
and  copilots  engaged  in 
portation    within    the 
States  (not  including  Alas|ca 

"(3)   Nothing    herein 
construed  as  restricting 
pilots  or  copilots,  or  other 
such  air  carrier  to  obtain 
gaining  higher  rates  of 
favorable  working  condltlbns 

"(4)  It  shall  be  a  condition 
Ing  of  a  certificate  by 
such  carrier  shall  comply 
188  of  Title  45. 


be  tran.'Jerred. 
<  onff  rred  bv 


ths 


ar  y 


en  ipl 


"(5)   The  term  'pilot 
section  shall  mean  an 
sponsible  for  the  manip 
manipulates  the  flight 
while  under  way  Including 
mg  of  such  aircraft,  and 
as  vised  In  this  subsection 
ployee  any  part  of  whose 
relieve  the  pilot  In  such 
who  is  properly,  quaUfle< . 
holds  a  currently  effective 
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confer  any   pro- 
right  in  the 
airway,  landing 
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of  which  shall 
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}e  paid  under  said 

service  to  pilots 

ijlterstate  air  trans- 

c4ntlnental    United 

). 
contained    shall    be 
right  of  any  such 
employees,  of  any 
by  collective  bar- 
cor^pensatlon  or  more 
or  relations, 
upon  the  hold- 
air  carrier  that 
with  sections  181- 


u.sed  In  this  sub- 
oyee  who  Is  re- 
lation of  or  who 
coiijtrols  of  an  aircraft 
take-off  and  land- 
the  term  'copilot' 
shall  mean  an  em- 
luty  Is  to  assist  or 
naulpulatlon,  and 
to  serve  as,  and 
airman  certificate 


authorizing  him  to  serve  as,  such  pilot  or 
copilot. 

"Insurance  and  hondfng 
"Insurance 

"Sec.  452.  (a)  Each  air  carrier  shall  comply 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Board  gov- 
erning the  filing  and  approval  of  policies 
of  Insurance  or  plans  for  self-insurance,  In 
the  amounts  prescribed  by  the  Board,  con- 
ditioned to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such 
Insurance,  amounts  for  which  tlie  certificate 
holder  may  become  liable  for  bodily  injuries 
to  or  the  death  of  any  person,  or  for  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property  of  others,  resulting 
from  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  air- 
craft. 

"Bonding 

"(b)  The  Board  may,  by  regula'i-ion  or 
otherwise,  reqtilre  any  air  carrier  to  file  a 
performance  bond  or  equivalent  security  ar- 
rangement. In  such  amount  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  to  be 
conditioned  upon  such  air  carriers  mr.king 
appropriate  compensation  to  travelers  and 
shippers  by  aircraft,  as  jn-escribed  by  the 
Board,  for  failure  on  the  part  of  such  car- 
rier to  perform  air  transportation  services 
in  accordance  with  agreements  therefor. 

'■Accounts,  Records,  and  Hcports 

"Filing  of  Reports 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Board  is  empowered  to 
require  annual,  monthly,  periodical,  and  spe- 
cial reports  from  any  air  carrier;  to  prescribe 
the  manner  and  form  In  which  such  reports 
shall  be  made;  and  to  require  from  any  air 
carrier  sjjeclfic  answers  to  all  questions  vipon 
which  the  Board  may  deem  information  to 
be  neces.sary.  Such  reports  shall  be  imder 
oath  whenever  the  Board  so  reqtilres.  The 
Board  may  also  require  any  air  carrier  to 
file  with  It  a  true  copy  of  each  or  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  understanding,  or  arrange- 
ment, between  such  air  carrier  and  any  other 
carrier  or  person.  In  relation  to  any  traffic 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
•Disclosure  of  Stock  Ownership 

••(b)  Each  air  carrier  shaU  submit  annu- 
ally, and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Board 
shall  require,  a  list  showing  the  names  of 
each  of  the  stockholders  or  members  holding 
more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  entire  capital 
stock  or  capital,  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  of  such 
air  carrier,  together  with  the  name  of  any 
person  for  whose  account,  if  other  than  the 
holder,  such  stock  Is  held;  and  a  report  set- 
ting forth  a  description  of  the  shares  of 
stock,  or  other  Interest,  held  by  such  air 
carrier,  or  for  iUs  accounts  in  persons  other 
than  Itself.  Any  person  owning,  beneficially 
or  as  trustee,  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
any  class  of  the  capital  stock  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  sub- 
mit annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Board  may  require,  a  description  of  the 
shares  of  stock  or  other  interest  owned  by 
such  person,  and  the  amount  thereof. 
•Disclosure  of  Stock  Ownership  by  Oflicer  or 
Director 

'•(c)  Each  oflicer  and  director  of  an  air  car- 
rier shall  annually  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Board  shall  require  transmit  to  the 
Board  a  rejMjrt  describing  tlie  shares  of  stock 
or  other  Interests  held  by  blm  In  any  air 
carrier,  any  person  engaged  In  any  phase  of 
aeronautics,  or  any  common  carrier,  and  in 
any  person  whose  principal  buslue&s,  in  pur- 
pose or  in  fact,  is  the  holding  of  stock  In,  or 
control  of,  air  carriers,  other  persons  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  aeronautics,  or  common 
carriers. 

''Form  of  Accounts 

"(d)  Tlic  Board  shall  prescribe  the  forms 
of  any  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randvims  to  be  kept  by  air  carriers,  including 
the  accounts,  records,  and  memorandums  of 
the  movement  of  traffic,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  money  and  the 
length  of  time  such  accounts,  records,  and 


memorandums  shall  be  preserved;  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  air  carriers  to  keep  any 
accounts,  records,  or  memorandums  other 
than  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Board:  Provided,  That  any  air  carrier  may 
keep  additional  accounts,  records,  or  memo- 
randums if  they  do  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  accounts,  records,  or  memorandums 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Boai-d  and  do 
not  constitute  an  undue  &naucial  burden 
Oil  such  air  carrier. 

"Inspection  of  Accounts  and  Property 

•'(e)  The  Board  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  all  lands,  buildings,  and  equipment 
of  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  and  to 
all  accounts,  records,  and  memorandums, 
including  all  doctiments,  papers,  and  co.re- 
spondence,  now  or  hereafter  existing  and 
kept  or  required  to  be  kept  by  air  carriers, 
foreign  air  carriers,  or  ticket  agents,  and  it 
may  employ  special  agents  or  auditors  who 
shall  have  authority  under  the  orders  of  the 
Board  to  Inspect  and  examine  any  and  all 
such  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  accounts, 
records,  and  memoraudtmis.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  apply,  to  the  extent 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
.sary for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  to 
persons  havUig  control  over  any  air  carrier, 
or  affiliated  with  any  air  carrier  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(8)  of  the  Interstate 
C'/mmerce  Act,  as  amended. 

■Inquirxi  into  air  carrier  management 
••Power  to  inquire  and  obtain  reports 

".Stc.  454.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising and  performing  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  empowered  to 
inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business 
of  any  air  carrier  and,  to  the  extent  reason- 
ably necessary  for  any  .such  inquiry,  to  obtain 
from  such  carrier,  and  from  any  person  con- 
trolling or  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with,  such  air  carrier,  full  and  com- 
plete reports  and  other  Information. 

'•Pi-ohibited  Interlocking  Relationships 

■•(b)  It  shall  be  tnilawful,  unless  such  re- 
Uiiionship  shall  have  been  approved  by  order 
of  the  Board  upon  due  showing.  In  tlie  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board,  that 
the  public  interest  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected thereby — 

•■(1)  for  any  air  carrier  to  have  and  retain 
an  officer  or  director  who  Is  an  oflicer,  di- 
rector, or  member,  or  who  as  a  stockholder 
holds  a  controlling  hiterest,  hi  any  other  per- 
.son  who  is  a  common  carrier  or  is  eiigaged 
in  any  plia.oe  of  aeronatitlcs; 

••(2)  for  any  air  carrier,  knowingly  and 
willfully,  to  have  and  retain  an  officer  or 
director  who  has  a  representative  or  nominee 
who  represents  s'.ich  officer  or  director  as  an 
officer,  director,  or  member,  or  as  a  stock- 
holder holding  a  controlling  Interest,  In  any 
other  person  who  Is  a  common  carrier  or  Is 
engaged  in  any  phase  of  aeronautics. 

•■  (3)  for  any  person  who  is  an  officer  or  di- 
rector of  an  air  carrier  to  hold  the  position 
of  officer,  director,  or  member,  or  to  be  a 
stockholder  holding  a  controlling  hiterest, 
or  to  have  a  representative  or  nominee  who 
represents  such  person  as  an  officer,  director, 
or  member,  cr  as  a  stockholder  holdhig  a 
controlling  Interest,  In  any  other  person  who 
is  a  common  carrier  or  is  engaged  in  any 
phase  of  aeronautics; 

"(4)  for  any  air  carrier  to  have  and  retain 
an  officer  or  director  who  Is  an  officer,  di- 
rector, or  member,  or  who  as  a  stockholder 
holds  a  controlling  Interest,  In  any  person 
whose  principal  business.  In  purpose  or  In 
fact.  Is  the  holding  of  stock  in,  or  control  of, 
any  other  person  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
aeronautics. 

"(5)  for  any  air  carrier,  knowingly  and 
willfully,  to  have  and  retain  an  officer  or 
director  who  has  a  representative  or  nomi- 
nee who  represents  such  officer  or  director 
as  an  officer,  director,  or  member,  or  as  a 
stockholder  holding  a  controlling  interest,  in 
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any  person  whose  principal  business,  In  pur- 
pose or  in  fact,  is  the  holding  of  stock  in, 
or  control  of,  any  other  person  engaged  in 
any  phase  of  aeronautics;  or 

"(6)   for  any  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
directcM'  of  an  air  carrier  to  hold  the  position 
of  officer,  dlrectw,  or  member,  or  to  be  a 
stockholder  holding  a  controlling  interest,  or 
to  have  a  representative  or  nominee  who  rep- 
resents such  person  as  an  officer,  director,  or 
member,  or  as  a  stockholder  holding  a  con- 
trolling Interest,  In  any  person  whose  prin- 
cipal business,  in  purpose  or  in  fact,  is  the 
holding  of  stock  in,  or  control  of,  any  other 
person  engaged  in  any  phase  of  aeronautics. 
"Profit  From  Transfer  of  Securities 
"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
director  of  any  air  carrier  to  receive  for  his 
own  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money 
or  thing  of  value  In  reject  of  negotiation, 
hj-pothecatlon,  or  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
or  to  be  issued  by  such  carrier,  or  to  share  In 
any  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 
"Filing  of  intercarrier  agreements  required 
"Sec.  455.  Every  air  carrier  shall  file  with 
the  Board  a  true  copy  or,  If  oral,  a  true  and 
complete  memorandum,  of  every  contract  or 
agreement  or  any  modification  or  cancella- 
tion thereof,  (whether  enfcM-ceable  by  provi- 
sions   for    liquidated    damages,    penalties, 
bonds,  or  otherwise)   affecting  air  transpor- 
tation and  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  or  hereafter  entered  into,  be- 
tween such  air  carrier  and  any  other  air  car- 
rier, foreign  air  carrier,  or  other  carrier. 
"TaHUs  of  air  carriers 
"Piling  of  Tariffs  Required 
"Sec.  466.   (a)   Each  air  carrier  and  each 
foreign  air  carrier  shall  file  with  the  Board, 
and  maintain  for  public  Inspection,  tariffs 
showing  all  rates,  fares,  and  charges  tar  air 
transportation'  between  points  served  by  It, 
and  between  points  served  by  it  and  p<4nt8 
served  by  any  other  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  when  through  service  and  through 
rates  have  been  established,  and  showing  to 
the  extent  required  by  regtdations  of  the 
Board,  all  classifications,  rules,  regulations, 
practices,  and  services  in  connection  with 
such  air  transportation.  Tariffs  shall  be  filed, 
posted,  and  published  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner, and  shall  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Board  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  The 
Board  Is  empowered  to  reject  any  tariff  so 
filed  which  Is  not  consistent  with  this  section 
and  such  regulations.  Any  tariff  so  rejected 
shall  be  void.  The  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
shown  In  any  tariff  shall  be  stated  in  terms 
of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  tariffs  may  also  state  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  in  terms  of  ciurencies  other  than 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
"Observance  of  Tariffs 
"(b)   No  air  carrier  nor  any  ticket  agent 
shall  charge  or  collect  a  different  compensa- 
tion for  air  transportation,  or  for  any  serv- 
ice connected  with  air  transportation,  than 
the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  specified  in  the 
currently  effective  tariffs  of  such  air  carrier. 
"Changes  in  Tariffs 
"(c)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  any  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  any  classification!  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
lare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service 
thereunder,  specified  in  any  effective  tariff 
or  any  air  carrier  except  after  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  filed,  posted,  and  published 
in  accordance  with  subsection   (a)    of  this 
section.  Such  notice  shall  plainly  state  the 
change  proposed  to  be  made  and  the  time 
such  change  will  take  effect. 
"Filing   of  Divisions  of  Rates   and   Charges 
Required 
"(d)  Every  air  carrier  shall  keep  currently 
on  file  with  the  Board,  if  the  Board  so  re- 
quires, the  established  divisions  of  all  Joint 


rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  air  transporta- 
tion In  which  such  air  carrier  participates. 

"Flexible  Tariffs 
"(e)   A  carrier  may  file  and  specify  in  a 
tariff  a  reasonably  definite  procedure  or  for- 
mula providing   for  flexible  pricing   of  air 
transportation. 

"Board  Authority  to  Prescribe  Maximum 
Bates  and  Practices  of  Air  Carriers 
"(f)  Whenever,  upon  complaint  or  its  own 
initiative  and  after  notice  and  hearing  on 
the  record  the  Board  finds  that  (1)  competi- 
tion from  actual  or  potential  carriers  is  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  Just  and  reasonable 
the  rate,  fare,  or  charge  actually  charged  or 
by  a  carrier  between  two  points  and  that  (U) 
the  rate,  fare  or  charge  actually  charged  or 
collected  for  air  service  between  such  points 
is  unjust  or  mu-easonable,  the  Board  shaU 
determine  and  prescribe  the  Just  and  reason- 
able maximvun  rate,  fare,  or  charge  for  air 
service  between  such  points. 

"Standards  for  Board  Ratemaking" 
"(g)  In  exercising  and  performing  its  pow- 
ers and  duties  under  subsection  (f)  of  thla 
section  the  Board  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion, among  other  factors — 

"(1)  the  need  in  the  public  Interest  for 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the  low- 
est cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  services; 

"(2)  the  quality  and  type  of  service  re- 
qvilred  or  preferred  by  the  public  in  each 
market; 

"(3)  the  need  of  each  carrier  for  revenue 
sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier,  under 
honest,  economi<:al,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service; 

"(4)  the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  move- 
ment of  traffic; 

"(6)  the  desirability  of  a  variety  of  price 
and  service  options  such  as  peak  and  off- 
peak  pricing  or  other  pricing  mechanisms  to 
improve  economic  efficiency;  and 

"(6)    the  desh-abUity  that  Individual  air 
carriers  determine  prices  in  response  to  the 
particular  competitive  market  conditions  ex- 
perienced by  the  Individual  carrier. 
"Suspension  of  Rates 
"(h)   Whenever  any  air  carrier  shall  file 
with  the  Board  a  tariff  stating  a  new  Individ- 
ual or  Joint  (between  air  carriers)  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  for  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation or  any  classification,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  the  value  of  the  service  thereun- 
der, the  Board  is  empowered,  upon  complaint 
or  upon  its  own  initiative,  at  once,  and,  if  it 
so  orders,  without  answer  or  other  formal 
pleading  by  the  air  carrier,  but  upon  reason- 
able notice,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing  concern- 
ing  the   lawfulness  of  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  such  classification,  rtUe,  regulation, 
or  practice;  and  pending  such  hearing  and 
the   decision  thereon,  the  Board,  by  filing 
with  such  tariff,  and  deUvering  to  the  air 
carrier  affected  thereby,  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  its  reasons  for  such  stispension,  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  tariff  and  de- 
fer the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge  or 
such  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  if  the 
proceeding  has  not  been  concluded  and  a 
final    order   made   within   such  period,   the 
Board  may,  from  time  to  time,  extend  the 
period  of  suspension,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  aggregate  than  one  hundrt;d 
and  eighty  days  beyond  the  time  when  such 
tariff  would  otherwise  go  into  effect:   and, 
after  hearing,  whether  completed  before  or 
after   the   rate,   fare,   charge,   classification, 
rule,  regiUatlon,  or  practices  goes  into  effect, 
the  Board  may  make  such  order  with  refer- 
ence thereto  as  would  be  proper  in  a  prcxieed- 
ing  instituted  after  such  rate,  fare,  charge, 
classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  practice  had 
become  effective.  If  the  proceeding  has  not 


been  concluded  and  an  order  made  within 
the  period  of  stispension,  the  proposed  rate, 
fare,  charge,  classification,  nUe,  regtUation, 
or  practice  shall  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
such  period:  Provided,  That  this  sul>section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  initial  tariff  filed  bv 
any  air  carrier:  And  Provided,  further.  That 
the  Board  shall  not  suspend  any  proposed 
tariff  becavise  of  the  proposed  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  stated  therein  unless  the  Board  is 
empowered  to  find  such  prop)osed  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  unjust  or  unreasonable  and  em- 
powered to  determine  and  prescribe  the  law- 
ful fare,  rate,  or  charge  under  section  456(f  > . 
"Authority  To  Prescribe  Divisions  of  Rates 
"(1)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
the  Board  is  of  the  opimon  that  the  divisions 
of  Joint  rates,  fares  or  charges  for  air  trans- 
portation are  or  will  be  unjust,  unreasonable, 
inequitable,  or  unduly  preferential  or  prej- 
udicial as  between  the  air  carriers  or  foreign 
air  carriers  parties  thereto,  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  the  Just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
divisions  thereof  to  be  received  by  the  several 
air  carriers.  The  Board  may  require  the  ad- 
justment of  divisions  between  such  air  car- 
riers from  the  date  of  filing  the  complaint  or 
entry  of  order  of  investigation,  or  such  other 
date  subsequent  thereto  as  the  Board  finds 
to  be  Just,  reasonable,  and  equitable. 
"Authority  To  Estabhsh  Through  Air 
lYansportatlon  Service 
"(J)  The  Board  shall,  whenever  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
after  notice  and  hetu-ing,  upon  complaint  or 
upon  Its  own  initiative,  establish  through 
service  and  the  maximum  Joint  rates,  fares, 
or  charges  for  Interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, or  the  classifications,  rules,  regula- 
tion, or  practices  affecting  such  rates,  fares 
or  charges,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  through  service  shall  be 
operated. 

"Fn.ING    OF    SCHEDULES 

"Sec.  457.  Each  air  carrier  engaging  in 
scheduled  air  transportation  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  pub- 
lish and  file  with  the  Board  a  statement 
showing  the  points  between  which  such  air 
carrier  proposes  to  engage  or  Is  engaging  in 
scheduled  air  transportation,  and  all  sched- 
ules, and  all  changes  therein  of  aircraft  reg- 
ularly operated  by  the  carrier  between  such 
points,  setting  forth  in  respect  of  each  such 
schedule  the  points  served  thereby  and  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departtire  at  each  such 
point. 

"COMMON  CARRIER  DUTIES 

"Sec.  458.  Every  air  carrier  shall  provide 
and  furnish  Interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation upon  reasonable  request  therefor 
and,  to  the  extent  It  holds  itself  out  to  the 
public  as  engaging  in  such  air  transporta- 
tion, shall  provide  reasonable  through  serv- 
ice In  such  air  transportation  in  connection 
with  other  air  carriers,  including  establish- 
ment and  equitable  division  of  Joint  fares, 
and  shall  provide  safe  and  reasonable  service, 
equipment,  and  facilities  in  connection  with 
such  transportation. 

"AIR    CARRIER   CONDUCT 

"Unfair  and  Deceptive  Practices  Prohibited 
"Sec  459  (a)  No  air  carrier  or  its  agent,  or 
foreign  air  carrier  or  its  agent  shall  engage 
In  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  in  air  trans- 
portation or  the  sale  of  air  transportation. 
"Regulations 
"(b)  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  and  reg- 
ulations defining  unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices within  the  meaning  of  this  section  and 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder. 
"Certain  Practices  Prohibited 
"(c)   Unfair  or  deceptive  practices  within 
ttie  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
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tlon  shall  Include,  but  not 
foUowlUK : 

"(1)  failure  to  provide 
Bonable  Information  conctrnlng 
air  service  which  Is  avtillalile 
air  carrier  and  which  w^uld 
fulfill  the  needs  of  the 


pi  Tchaser; 


rea^  onable 


"(2)   failure  to  provide 
niatlon  to  passengers  aboujt 

"(3)  failure  to  offer 
tion  for  lost,   misplaced, 
aged  baggage  while  such 
der  the  custody  or  contro: 
or  Its  agent. 

"(4)   linUting  legal  liabllit 
Jviry  or  loss  due  to  negliget^e 

"(5)    other  acts  or 
Board   shall   determine 
tion. 

"Authority  to 

"(d)  Upon  Its  own  initiative 
plaint  by  any  person,  the 
gate  and  determine 
has  been   or  is  engaged 
hlblted  by  this  section  or 
the  Board  Issued  hereunder 
shall  find,  after  notice  and 
air  carrier  is  or  has  been  e 
tlvltles.  It  shall  order  such 
and  desist  therefrom  and 
other  remedies.  Including 
civil  penalties;  as  authorised 

"ALTERATION    OR 

SERVICE 


y  for  death,  In- 
and 
omissions  which  the 
b:     rule   or  regula- 

I  Infestlgate 

or  upon  coni- 

^oard  may  Investl- 

any  air  carrier 

n   activities   pro- 

by  regulations  of 

If   the  Board 

hearing,  that  any 

4gaged  In  such  ac- 
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"Tender  of  Mall 

"(d)  From  and  after  the  Isaviance  of  any 
certificate  authorizing  the  transportation  of 
mall  by  aircrtift,  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  tender  mall  to  the  holder  thereof, 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  Postal  Service, 
for  transportation  between  the  points  named 
In  such  certificate  for  the  transportation  of 
mail,  and  such  mail  shall  be  transported  by 
the  air  carrier  holding  such  certificate  In 
accordance  with  such  rules,  regulation,  and 
requirements  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  this  section. 
"Foreign  Postal  Arrangement 

"(e»il)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  abrogate  or  affect  any  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  United  States  with  the 
postal  administration  of  any  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  tran.sportation  of  mail  by 
aircraft,  or  to  impair  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  any  such 
arrangement  v.-lth  the  postal  administration 
or  any  foreign  country. 

"(2)  The  Postmaster  General  may.  In  any 
case  where  service  may  be  necessary  by  a 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
may  not  be  obligated  to  transport  the  mall 
for  a  foreign  coimtry,  make  arrangements, 
without  advertising,  with  such  person  for 
truiisi>orting  mail  by  aircraft  to  or  within 
an/  foreign  country. 

"Tran.sportation  of  Foreign  Mail 

'•if)(l)  Any  air  carrier  holding  a  certifi- 
cate to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation 
and  transporting  malLs  of  foreign  countries 
shall  tran.sport  such  malls  subject  to  control 
and  regulation  by  the  United  States.  The 
Postmaster  General  shall  from  time  to  time 
fix  the  rates  of  compen.satlon  that  shall  be 
charged  the  respective  foreign  countries  for 
the  transportation  of  their  mails  by  such  air 
carriers,  and  such  rates  shall  be  put  Into 
effect  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  postal  con- 
vention regulating  the  postal  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
foreign  countries,  or  as  provided  hereinafter 
In  this  subsection.  In  any  case  where  the 
Postmaster  General  deems  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  he  may  approve  rates 
provided  in  arrangements  between  any  such 
air  carrier  and  any  foreign  country  covering 
the  transpor  tatioix  of  malls  of  such  cotuitry, 
under  which  malls  of  such  country  have  been 
carried  on  scheduled  operations  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1938,  or  in  extensions  or  modifications 
of  such  arrangements,  and  may  permit  any 
such  air  carrier  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  any  foreign  country  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  malls  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Post- 
ma.ster  General  hi  advance  of  the  making  of 
any  such  arrangement.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  authorize  any  such  air  carrier,  un- 
der such  limitations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  prescribe,  to  change  the  rates 
to  be  charged  any  foreign  country  for  the 
transportation  of  its  maUs  by  such  'air  car- 
rier within  that  country  or  between  that 
co'.'.ntry  and  another  foreign  country. 

"(2)  In  any  ca.se  where  such  air  carrier 
has  an  arrangement  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try for  trauisportlng  Its  malls,  made  or  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  it  shall 
collect  Its  compensation  from  the  foreign 
country  under  Its  aiTangement,  and  In  case 
of  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  between 
the  air  carrier  and  the  foreign  country  con- 
sistent with  this  subsection,  the  collections 
made  from  the  foreign  country  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  for  the  account  of 
such  air  carrier:  Prorided,  Tliat  no  such  air 
carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation both  from  such  foreign  country  and 
from  the  United  States  In  respect  of  the 
transportation  of  the  same  mall  or  the  same 
mails  of  foreign  countries. 

"Evidence  ol  Performance  of  Mall  Service 

"(g)  Air  carriers  transporting  or  handling 
United  States  mall  shall  submit,  under  sig- 


nature of  a  duly  authorized  official,  when 
and  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  tlio 
Postmaster  General,  evidence  of  the  per- 
formance of  mall  service;  and  air  carriers 
transporting  or  handling  mails  of  foreign 
countries  shall  submit,  under  signature  of  a 
duly  authorized  official,  when  and  In  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  evidence  of  the  amount  of  such 
malls  transported  or  handled,  and  the  com- 
pensation payable  and  received  therefor. 

"Emergency  Mall  Service 
"(h)  In  the  event  of  emergency  caused  by 
fiood,  fire,  or  other  calamitous  visitation,  the 
Postmaster  General  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract, without  advertising,  for  the  transpor- 
tation by  aircraft  of  any  or  all  classes  of 
mall  to  or  from  localities  affected  by  such 
calamity,  where  available  facilities  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  transport  mall  to  or  from 
such  localities  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Postal  Service  during 
such  emergency.  Such  contracts  may  be 
only  for  such  periods  as  may  be  necessitated, 
for  the  maintenance  of  mall  service,  by  the 
inadequacy  of  such  other  facilities.  No  <^er- 
atlon  pursuant  to  any  such  contract,  for 
such  period,  shall  be  deemed  air  transporta- 
tion within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  Pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  services  performed 
under  such  contracts  shaU  be  made,  at  rates 
provided  in  such  contracts,  from  appropri- 
ations for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  the 
means  normally  used  for  transporting  the 
mall  transported  under  such  contracts. 
"Experimental  Alnnail  Service 

"(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  experimental  airmail 
service,  to  further  develop  safety,  efficiency, 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
April  15,  1938,  as  amended.  The  transporta- 
tion of  mail  under  contracts  entered  into 
under  such  section  shall  not,  except  for  sec- 
tion 451(])  and  463(b).  be  deemed  to  be  air 
tran.sportation  as  used  In  this  Act,  and  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  such  transporta- 
tion of  mall  shall  not  be  fixed  under  this 
Act. 

"Free  Travel  for  Postal  Employees 

"(J)  Every  air  carrier  carrying  the  mails 
shall  carry  on  any  plane  that  It  operates  and 
without  charge  therefor,  the  persons  In 
chcorge  of  the  malls  when  on  duty,  and  such 
duly  accredited  agents  and  officers  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  post  office  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft,  as 
the  Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  upon 
the  exhibition  of  their  credentials. 

"Rates  for  transportation  of  mail 
"Authority  To  Fix  Rates 

"Sec.  462.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered  and 
directed,  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon 
petition  of  the  Postmaster  General  or  an  air 
carrier,  (1)  to  fix  and  determine  from  time 
to  time,  after  notice  and  hearing,  the  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft,  the  facili- 
ties used  and  useful  therefor,  and  the  serv- 
ices connected  therewith  (including  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  an  air  carrier  bj 
other  means  than  aircraft  whenever  suet, 
transportation  Is  Incidental  to  the  transpcr- 
tatlon  of  mall  by  aircraft  or  is  made  neces- 
sary by  conditions  of  emergency  arising  from 
aircraft  operation),  by  each  holder  of  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  the  transportation  of 
mall  by  aircraft,  and  to  make  such  rates 
effective  from  such  date  as  it  shall  determine 
to  be  proper;  (2)  to  prescribe  the  method  or 
methods,  by  alrcraft-mlle,  pound-mile, 
weight,  space,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
or  otherwise,  for  ascertaining  such  rates  of 
compensation  for  each  air  carrier  or  class  of 
air  carriers;  and  (3)  to  publish  the  same. 
"Ratemaking  Elements 

"(b)  In  fixing  and  determining  fair  and 
rea.sonable  rates  of  compensation  tinder  this 
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section,  the  Board,  considering  tlie  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  transportation  by  aircraft 
and  to  the  particular  air  carrier  or  class  of 
air  carriers,  may  fix  different  rates  for  dif- 
ferent air  carriers  or  classes  of  air  carriers, 
and  different  classes  of  service.  In  determin- 
ing the  rate  in  each  case,  the  Board  shall 
take  Into  consideration,  among  other  factors, 
( 1 )  the  condition  that  such  air  carriers  may 
hold  and  operate  under  certificates  author- 
izing the  carriage  of  mail  only  by  providing 
nece.s.sary  and  adequate  facilities  and  service 
for  the  transportation  of  mail;  (2)  such 
standards  respecting  the  character  and  qtial- 
ity  of  service  to  be  rendered  by  air  carriers 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  law; 
and  (3)  the  need  of  each  such  air  carrier 
for  compensation  for  the  tran£p>ortation  of 
mail  sufficient  to  ensure  the  performance  of 
such  service,  and,  together  with  all  other 
revenues  of  the  air  carrier,  to  enable  such 
air  carrier  under  honest,  economical,  and 
efficient  management,  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue the  development  of  air  transportation 
to  the  extent  and  of  the  character  and  qual- 
ity required  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  national 
defense.  In  applying  clause  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion any  standards  and  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  deter- 
mining the  character  and  quality  of  trans- 
portation required  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  defense. 
"Payment 
"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  make 
payments  out  of  appropriations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft  of  so  much  of 
the  total  compensation  as  Is  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  The  Board  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  the  remainder  of  the  total  com- 
pensation payable  under  this  section  out  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Board  for  that 
purpose. 

Tieatment  of  Proceeds  of  Disposition  of 
Certain  Property 

"(d)  In  determining  the  need  of  an  air 
carrier  for  compensation  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  and  such  carrier's  'other  reve- 
nue' for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  not  take  into  account — 

"(1)  gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  flight  equipment  if  (A)  the 
carrier  notifies  the  Board  in  writing  that  it 
has  invested  or  intends  to  reinvest  the  gains 
(less  applicable  expenses  and  taxes)  derived 
from  such  sale  or  other  disposition  In  flight 
equipment,  and  (B)  submits  evidence  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  that  an 
amount  equal  to  such  gains  (less  applicable 
expenses  and  taxes)  has  been  expended  for 
purchase  of  flight  equipment  or  has  been  de- 
posited in  a  special  reequlpment  fund,  or 

"(2)  losses  stistalned  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  flight  eqtUpment. 
Any  amottnts  so  deposited  in  a  reequlpment 
fund  as  above  provided  shall  be  used  solely 
for  investment  in  flight  eqtiipmeut  either 
through  payments  on  account  of  the  piu-- 
cliase  price  or  construction  of  flight  equip- 
ment or  in  retirement  of  debt  contracted  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  flight  equip- 
ment, and  unless  so  reinvested  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
the  carrier  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  this 
paragraph.  Amounts  so  deposited  in  tlie  re- 
eq\iipnient  fund  shall  not  be  Included  as  part 
or  the  carriers  used  and  useful  Investment 
for  purposes  of  section  462  until  expended  as 
provided  above:  Proriderf,  That  the  flight 
equipment  in  which  said  gains  may  be  In- 
vested shall  not  include  equipment  delivered 
to  the  carrier  prior  to  April  6,  1956,  with  re- 
siiect  to  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  flight 
equipment  whether  or  not  the  Board  shall 
have  entered  a  final  order  taking  account 
thcrccf  in  determining  all  other  revenv.e  of 
tl'.e  air  carrier. 
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"Statement  of  Postmaster  General  and 
Carrier 

"(e)  Any  petition  few  the  fixing  of  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  of  compensation  under  this 
section  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  rate 
the  petitioner  believes  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. The  Postmaster  General  shall  Introduce 
as  part  of  the  record  in  all  proceedings  under 
this  section  a  comprehensive  statement  of  all 
service  to  be  required  of  the  air  carrier  and 
such  other  Information  In  his  possession  as 
may  be  deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  material  to 
the  inquiry. 

"Weighing  of  Mail 

"{!)  The  Postmaster  General  may  weigh 
the  niaU  transported  by  aircraft  and  make 
such  computations  for  statistical  and  admin- 
istrative pivrposes  as  may  be  required  in  the 
interest  of  the  mall  service.  The  Postmaster 
General  is  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical 
and  other  assistance  as  may  be  required  In 
connection  with  proceedings  under  this  Act. 
If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  have  additional  and 
more  frequent  weighing  of  the  mails,  the 
Postmaster  General,  upon  request  of  the 
Board  shall  provide  therefor  In  like  manner, 
but  such  weighing  need  not  be  for  continuous 
periods  of  more  than  thirty  days. 

"Availability  of  Appropriations 

"(g)  The  unexpended  balances  of  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  tran.sportation  of  mail 
by  aircraft  pursuant  to  contracts  entered 
into  under  the  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  all 
appropriations  available  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  aircraft  In  Alaska,  shall  be 
available.  In  addition  to  the  purposes  stated 
In  such  appropriations,  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  by  the  Postmaster  General,  as 
provided  In  this  Act,  for  the  transportation 
of  mall  by  aircraft,  the  facilities  used  and 
useful  therefor,  and  the  services  connected 
therewith,  between  points  in  the  continental 
United  States  or  between  points  in  Hawaii  or 
or  in  Alaska  or  between  points  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  points  in  Canada 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  In- 
ternational boundary  line.  The  unexpended 
balances  of  all  appropriations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  into  under  the  Act  of  March 
8,  1928,  as  amended,  shall  be  available,  in 
addition  to  the  purposes  stated  In  such  ap- 
propriations, for  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  as  provided  by  this  Act. 
In  respect  of  the  transportation  of  maU  by 
aircraft,  the  facilities  used  and  useful  there- 
for, and  the  services  connected  therewith,  be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States  and  points 
outside  thereof,  or  between  points  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  or  between 
Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"Classification  and  exemption  of  carriers 

"CLASSIFICATION 

'Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  establish  such  Just  and  reasonable 
classifications  or  groups  of  air  carriers  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  as  the  nature  of 
the  services  performed  by  such  air  carriers 
shall  require;  and  such  Just  and  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations,  pursuant  to  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to 
be  observed  by  each  such  class  or  group,  as 
the  Board  finds  necessary  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

"Exemptions 

"(b)  (1)  Tli3  Board,  from  time  to  time  and 
to  the  extent  necessary,  may  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
or  any  provision  thereof,  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, term,  condition,  or  limitation  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  any  air  carrier  or  class 
of  air  carriers,  if  it  finds  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  or  such  provl.'slon.  c^  stich 


rule,  regulation,  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion Is  or  would  be  an  tmdtie  burden  on  such 
air  carrier  or  class  of  air  carriers  by  reason 
of  the  limited  extent  of,  or  tmusual  circtim- 
stances  affecting  the  c^>eratlons  of  such  air 
carrier  or  class  of  air  carriers  and  Is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

"(2)  Any  air  carrier  that  engages  In  Inter- 
state or  overseas  air  transportation  solely 
with  aircraft  having  a  capacity  of  less  than 
66  passengers  or  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  property  shall  not  be  reqviired  to  obtain, 
a  certificate  from  the  Board  If  that  carrier 
conforms  to  such  reasonable  financial  re- 
q[>onslbilIty  and  reporting  requirements  as 
the  Board  may  by  regulation  impose,  and 
the  appropriate  regulations  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  The  Board  shall  by  reg- 
ulation increase  the  passenger  or  property 
capacities  specified  In  or  determined  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  when  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  Tlie  Board  shall  review 
the  passenger  and  property  capacities  speci- 
fied or  determined  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph a  minimum  of  once  every  4  years. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  not  exempt  any  air 
carrier  from  any  provision  of  subsection  (k) 
of  section  451  of  this  title,  except  that  (A) 
any  air  carrier  not  eng^aged  in  scheduled  air 
tran.sportatlon,  and  (B),  to  the  extent  that 
the  operations  of  such  air  carrier  are  con- 
ducted during  daylight  hotirs,  any  air  carrier 
engaged  in  scheduled  air  transportation,  may 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  such  subsection  if  the 
Board  finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that, 
by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  of,  or  unusual 
circumstances  affecting,  the  operations  of  any 
such  air  carrier,  the  enforcement  of  such 
paragraphs  Is  or  would  be  such  an  undue 
burden  on  such  air  carrier  as  to  obstruct 
Its  development  and  prevent  it  from  begin- 
ning or  continuing  operations,  and  that  the 
exemption  of  such  air  carrier  from  such  para- 
graphs would  not  adversely  affect  the  ptiblic 
Interest:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  exempt  any  air  carrier  from  any 
requirement  of  this  title,  or  any  provisions 
thereof,  or  any  nile,  regulation,  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  prescribed  thereunder 
which  provides  for  maximum  flying  hours  for 
pilots  or  copilots." 

"SUBTITLE     IV-C— ECONOMIC      REGULA- 
TION:  TRANSITION  PEBIOD 

"Continuance  of  certificates  of  pvhlic  con- 
tenience  and  necessitj/  until  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Air  Tran.sportation  Act 
of  1976 

"Continued  Effectiveness  of  Section  4oi 
"Sec.  480.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  400 
of  this  Act,  and  except  for  subsections  401 
(g),  (h)  and  (J),  section  401  shall  contuiuc 
to  apply  to  Interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, untU  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  h\r  Tran'^portation  Act 
of  1976. 

"Effective  Date  of  Section  451 
"(b)    Section  451  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  fourth  anniversary  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

"Continuance  of  special  operating  authorisa- 
tions until  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976 

"Sec.  481.  Notwithstanding  section  400  of 
this  Act,  Board  authority  to  issue  special 
operating  authorizations  under  section  417 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  apply  to  Inter- 
state and  overseas  air  transportation,  as  well 
as  foreign  air  transportation,  until  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Air  Tran.sportation  Act  of  1376. 

"Discrctionarj  expansion  c/  schcduleil 
service 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

'Sec.  482.  (a)  This  section  sh:Ul  be  effec- 
tive 180  days  after  enactment  and  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  eiiactment. 
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"Umited  Discretionary 
Passenger 

'•(b)  Any  air  carrier 
tlon  401(d)  (1)    of  the 
erated  in  excess  of  50 
miles  In  air  service  pursiiant 
la  the  previous  calendar 
mental  air  carrier 
section    401(d)(3)    and 
excess  of  BOO  million 
supplemental    passenger 
in  the  previous  calendar 
state  air  carrier  certlflckted 
a  state  regulatory  authority 
in  excess  of  100  million 
in   scheduled   passenger 
previous  calendar  year 
available  seat-miles  to 
form  interstate  and 
transportation  to  any 
choosing  in  addition  to 
otherwise  authorized,  s 
ing  limitations  on  the 
tional  operations — 

"(1)    After  180  days 
anniversary  of  enactmerit 
each  air  carrier  may  perfjrm 
ized  under  this  section 
does  not  exceed  600  ml|l 
miles; 

"  ( 2 )  After  the  first 
the  second  anniversary 
provision,  each  air  carrie^ 
ice    authorized    under 
amount  not  to  exceed 
seat-miles; 

"(3)  After  the  second 
fore  the  third  anniversary 
this  provision,  each  air 
service  authorized  undei' 
amount   not   to   exceed 
seat-miles; 

••(4)  After  the  third 
the  fourth  anniversary 
provision,  each  air  carri^ 
ice    authorized    under 
amount   not   to   exceed 
seat-miles. 


Authority  for 
darrlers 


certificated  under  sec- 
ret and  which  op- 
ion  available  seat- 
to  its  certificate 
year,  any  supple- 
certificated  pursuant  to 
which    provided    in 
available  seat-miles  in 
air    transportation 
^-ear,  and  any  Intra- 
or  licensed  by 
which  operated 
available  seat-miles 
air  service   In   the 
which  reports  Its 
Board  may  per- 
Bcheduled  air 
all  points  of  its 
that  transportation 
u  bject  to  the  foil   *'- 
evel  of  such  addi- 

IJut  before  the  first 
of  this  provision, 
service  author- 
In  an  amount  that 
ion  available  seat- 
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anniversary  but  before 

enactment  of  this 

may  perform  serv- 

;his    section    in    an 

.5  billion  available 

anniversary  but  be- 

of  enactment  ot 

(larrier  may  perform 

this  section  in  an 

3    billion    available 


"Liviited   discretionary 

carriets 


cai  rier 


but 


Eiay 


"(c)   Any  all-cargo 
der  the  Act  may  engagle 
overseas  scheduled  carg) 
in  addition  to  that  whic:  \ 
perform  to  any  and  all  p  >ints 
subject  to  the  following 

••(1)  After  180  days 
niversary   of   enactment 
each  all-cargo  carrier 
authorized  by  this 
to  exceed  25  million  available 

"(2)  After  the  first 
the  second  anniversary 
provision  each  all -cargo 
service  authorized  unde^ 
amount  not  to  exceed 
ton-miles; 

"(3)  After  the  second 
fore  the  third  anniversaty 
of  this  provision  each  &.\ 
perform  service  author!  ted 
tion  in  an  amount  not  tt> 
ton-miles; 


sectic  n 


"(4)   After  the  third 
fore  the  fo\irth  annlveriiry 
this  provision  each  all-ci  xgo 
vide  service  authorized 
an  amount  not  to  exceec 
ton-miles. 


"Carriage  of  m 

"(d)  All  air  carriers 

tions  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 

mitted  to  carry  mall  and 

performed  pursuant  to 

"Combination  of 

and  other 
"(e)(1)  Operations 
this  section  may  be 
authority  held  by  the 
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may  perform  serv- 

hls    section    in    an 

4   billion   available 


juthority   for   cargo 


certificated  un- 

in  interstate  and 

air  transportation 

it  Is  certificated  to 

of  its  choosing, 

limitations: 

before  the  first  an- 

of   this    provision. 

perform  service 

In  an  amount  not 

ton-miles; 

anniversary  b\it  before 

enactment  of  this 

carrier  may  perform 

this  section  in  an 

10  million  available 


anniversary  but  be- 

of  the  enactment 

cargo  carrier  may 

imder  this  sec- 

exceed  60  available 


anniversary  but  be- 

of  enactment  of 

carrier  may  pro- 

1  inder  this  section  in 

75  million  available 


I  and  cargo 
dbsignated  in  subsec- 
section  shall  be  per- 
cargo  on  any  flights 
this  section. 
disci  etionary  authoriiy 
a  athority 

coaducted  pursuant  to 

com  >ined  with  any  other 

carrier  to  permit  sin- 


gle-plane and  single  carrier  services  and 
otherwise  to  allow  carriers  to  perform  serv- 
ices using  combinations  of  the  carrier's  ex- 
isting authority  and  the  authority  conferred 
In  this  section. 

"(2)  Carriers  performing  operations  under 
this  section  must  In  connection  with  those 
operations  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  governing  Interstate  and  overseas  sched- 
uled air  transportation  performed  pursuant 
to  section  401(d)(1),  such  additional  rea- 
sonable reporting  requirements  that  the 
Board  may  require;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
modify  the  privileges  or  obligations  of  air 
carriers  in  connection  with  air  transporta- 
tion performed  pursuant  to  authority  other 
than  that  conferred  in  this  section. 
"Permissible  rates 

"(f)  No  air  carrier  performing  air  service 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  charge,  collect 
or  demand  a  rate,  fare  or  charge  for  that 
service  that  is  not  authorized  to  be  charged, 
collected  or  demanded  for  service  performed 
pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  as  governed  by  sections 
456  and  495  of  the  Act. 

"Limitations  upon  rate  increases 

"(g)(1)  Air  carriers  providing  service  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  with  respect  to 
such  service  Increase  any  fare,  rate,  or  charge 
for  that  service  except  upon  30  days  notice 
thereof  filed  with  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  Board  may,  if  the  ptibllc  interest 
so  requires,  order  an  air  carrier  filing  such 
notice  not  to  Implement  the  proposed  in- 
crease for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days, 
except  that  the  Board  shall  allow  the  pro- 
posed Increase  to  be  Implemented  If  and  to 
the  extent  It  is  reasonably  Intended  to  pro- 
vide revenues  for  increases  in  costs  incurred 
since  the  Implementation  of  the  then  effec- 
tive rate,  fare,  or  charge. 

"Limitations  upon  reductions  in  service 

"(h)  (1)  Air  carriers  providing  service  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  not  with  respect 
to  such  service  substantially  reduce  the  level 
of  capacity  between  any  two  points  except 
\ipon  30  days  notice  thereof  filed  with  the 
Board. 

"(2)  The  Board  may,  if  the  public  interest 
so  requires,  order  the  air  carrier  filing  such 
notice  not  to  implement  the  proposed  sub- 
stantial capacity  reduction  between  such 
points  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days, 
except  that  the  Board  shall  allow  the  pro- 
posed reduction  to  be  Implemented  if  and  to 
the  extent  It  la  reasonably  Intended  to  ad- 
Jtist  capacity  to  reflect  a  general  decline  In 
demand  for  air  service  between  such  points 
that  occurred  since  the  then  current  level 
of  capacity  was  Initially  offered. 

"Scheduled  air  transportation  defined 

"(i)  For  ptirposes  of  this  section  (sched- 
uled air  transportation)  means  air  trans- 
portation performed  between  two  or  more 
points,  with  a  minimum  of  five  round  trips 
per  week,  pursuant  to  published  flight  sched- 
ules which  specify  the  time,  days  of  the  week 
and  places  between  whicii  such  flights  are 
performed. 

"PERMANENT     CERTIFICATION    FOR     CONTINUOUS 
OPERATION 

"Sec.  483.  Any  carrier  engaging  continu- 
ously for  twelve  consecutive  months  In  non- 
stop scheduled  air  transportation  between 
any  two  points  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  In  section  482  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  Board  has  not  suspiended  a  pro- 
posed fare  Increase  under  subsection  482(g), 
nor  suspended  a  proposed  substantial  ca- 
pacity reduction  under  subsection  482(h), 
may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  certiflcate  au- 
thorizing unrestricted  nonstop  scheduled  air 
transportation  lietween  such  points.  The 
Board  shall  process  applications  under  this 
paragraph  for  certificates  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  451    (b),   (c), 


and  (d)  as  If  those  subsections  were  In  full 
force  and  effect.  In  the  case  of  a  certificate 
applied  for  and  granted  piirsuant  to  this 
paragraph,  the  particular  operations  con- 
ducted hereunder  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  applicable  to  scheduled  Interstate 
and  overseas  service  provided  pursuant  to 
section  401(d)  (1).  Any  carrier  holding  a  cer- 
tificate pursuant  to  this  paragraph  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  Sec- 
tion 451  shall  be  issued  a  certificate  of  fit- 
ness pursuant  to  section  486.  Breaks  in  serv- 
ice occasioned  by  labor  disputes  or  by  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  the  carrier  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  break  the  continuity  of 
services  rendered  before  and  after  the  break 
in  service,  but  such  periods  of  time  shall  not 
be  counted  toward  meeting  the  requirement 
that  service  be  offered  for  twelve  months. 

"LIBERALIZATION   OF   AUTHORITY   TO   SERVE   NEW 
ROUTES 

"Application 
"Sec.  484.  (a)  Any  person  may  apply  for  a 
certificate  under  this  paragraph  to  perform 
nonstop  scheduled  air  transportation  be- 
tween any  two  points  not  receiving  nonstop 
schedule  air  transportation  pursuant  to  cer- 
tificated operations  under  section  401(d)  (1). 
section  483,  or  this  section.  The  Board  shall 
process  applications  under  this  paragraph  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
451  (b),  (c).  and  (d),  as  if  those  subsections 
were  in  full  force  and  effect. 

"Applicability    of   terms   and    conditions   of 
section  401 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  applied  for 
and  granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  particular  operations  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  such  certificate  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  applicable  to 
scheduled  Interstate  and  overseas  service  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  401(d)  (1). 
"Grandfather  rights 

"(c)  Any  carrier  holding  a  certificate  pur- 
suant to  this  section  on  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  section  451  shall 
be  issued  a  certificate  of  fitness  pursuant  to 
section  486. 

"RELAXATION    OF    RESTRICTIONS    ON    ENTRY    INTO 
THE    DOMESTIC    AIRLINE    INDUSTRY 

"Application 

"Sec.  485.  (a)  The  Board  shall  process  and 
dispose  of  applications  for  certificates  of  fit- 
ness as  If  section  451  were  in  full  force  and 
effect,  according  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  After  the  first  anniversary  but  before 
the  second  anniversary  of  enactment  of  this 
provision,  the  Board  shall  Issue  no  more  than 
two  certificates  of  fitness; 

"(2)  After  the  second  anniversary  but  be- 
fore the  third  anniversary  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  the  Board  shall  issue  no  more 
than  tliree  certificates  of  fitness; 

"(3)    After  the  third  anniversary  but  be- 
fore  the   fifth   anniversary  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  the  Board  shall  issue  no  more 
than  five  certificates  of  fitness. 
"Restrictions  on  Operations  of  New  Entrants 

"(b)  An  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
of  fitness  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
perform  operations  prior  to  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  enactment  of  this  provision 
except  to  the  extent  air  carriers  are  au- 
thorized to  perform  discretionary  operations 
luider  subsection  482  (b) . 

"Applicability  of  Section  482 

"(c)  Operations  performed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions governing  discretionary  operations 
pursuant  to  section  482. 

"Exclusion  of  Certain  Carriers 

"(d)  Air  carriers  authorized  to  provide  dis- 
cretionary scheduled  service  under  stibsec- 
tion  482(b)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
certificates  of  fitness  vmder  paragraph  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section. 
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"Disposition  of  Applications 
"(e)  ApplicatlonB  for  certificates  of  fitness 
filed  prior  to  the  fourth  anniversary  of  en- 
actment of  section  461  shall  be  processed  and 
disposed  of  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  were  filed.  In  the  event  that 
more  than  one  application  is  filed  on  the 
.same  day,  the  Board  shall  by  lot  a.ssign  the 
relative  order  by  which  such  applications 
Sled  on  the  same  day  shall  be  processed  and 
disposed  of. 

"Effective  Date 

"(f)  This  section  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  and  shall  terminate  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  after  enactment. 

"CRANOFATHSR  KIGHTS  FOR  OBTAXNINC  CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  FITNESS  UPON  THE  FOURTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OF  1876 

"Sec.  486.  On  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of 
1976,  the  Bocoxl  Axall  reissue  in  the  form  ol 
certificates  of  fitness  under  section  451  all  ex- 
isting certificates  then  In  effect,  under  which 
service  ia  being  provided,  and  granted  pur- 
suant to  sections  401(d)(1),  483,  484,  and 
485. 

"Carrier  Obligations  Begarding  Points  Served 
in  March  1976  UntU  the  Fourth  Anniver- 
sary of  Enactment  of  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976 

"effective  date 
"Sec.  487.  (a)  This  section  sliall  become 
effective  180  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Air  Transportation  Act  of  1076  and  shall 
terminate  upon  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  that  Act. 

"Restrictions  on  Reductions  of  Service 
"(b)  An  air  carrier  certificated  may  not 
reduce  the  level  of  air  service  to  a  point  It 
to  do  so  would  result  in  leas  than  essential 
air  service  (as  generally  defined  pursuant  to 
.subsection  490(c)  of  the  Act)  being  provided 
to  a  point  receiving  scheduled  Interstate  air 
service  during  the  month  of  March  1976  from 
a  carrier  certificated  under  {401(d)(1)  and 
named  in  such  certiflcate,  unless  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  carrier  the  Board  authorizes 
such  reduction.  The  Board  shall,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  authorize  such  reduction  If: 
"(1)  the  carrier  has  operated  the  service 
at  issue  below  fully  allocated  costs  (includ- 
ing a  reasonable  return  on  investment) ,  con- 
sidering subsidy  payments  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  for  a  period  immediately  preceding 
the  application  of  at  least  one  year,  except 
that  the  Board  may  require  continuation  of 
service  for  a  period  of  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete procurement  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 490  of  this  Act,  but  In  no  event  to 
exceed  180  days; 

"(2)  If  the  carrier  has  operated  the  service 
at  issue  below  the  direct  costs  for  that  serv- 
ice for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  application,  except 
that  the  Board  may  order  the  air  carrier  to 
continue  to  provide  essential  air  service,  as 
specified  by  the  Board,  for  a  period  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  procurement  proceed- 
ings under  this  Act  but  In  no  event  to  exceed 
90  days,  In  which  case  the  air  carrier  provid- 
ing the  specified  essential  air  service  pur- 
suant to  Board  order  to  do  so  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Board  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  direct  costs  Incurred  by  the  carrier  in 
providing  the  service  reduced  by  the  revenues 
and  subsidies,  if  any,  received  by  such  carrier 
lor  providing  the  service;  or 

"(3)  if  essential  air  .service  will  be  pro- 
vided by  another  carrier. 

"Filing  of  Complaints 
"(c)   Any  interested  person  may  file  with 
ihe  Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  op- 
position to  or  In  support  of  any  application 
under  this  section. 


"Cooperation  Between  Air  Carriers 
"(d)  The  Board  may  require  any  air 
rier  reducing  its  service  to  a  level 
essential  air  service,  or  ceasing  all  air  service 
to  a  point  to  establish  reasonable  cooperative 
working  relationships  with  any  air  carrier 
providing  replacement  services. 
"Authority  to  Require  Essential  Minimum 
Service 
"(e)  The  Board  may  require  the  carrier 
to  continue  providing  air  service  to  a  point 
if  the  local  community  or  State  or  other  pub- 
lic body  agrees  to  provide  sufficient  support 
to  assure  that  the  carrier's  total  revenues, 
including  any  subsidy  payments  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  for  the  route  or  part  thereof,  cover 
fully  allocated  costs  (including  reasonable 
return  on  Investment)  for  the  specific  service 
at  issue. 

"  "Direct  Costs'  Deflned 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  'direct  costs' 
means  the  dlrectoperating  cost  of  providing 
the  service  to  which  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
applies,  and  shall  not  Include  such  items  as 
general  and  administrative  expenses,  depreci- 
ation, interest  payments,  amortization,  cap- 
ital expenses,  costs  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  route  or  service,  or  other 
fixed  costs  or  costs  which  do  not  vary  im- 
mediately smd  directly  as  a  result  of  the 
service  at  Issue. 

"Carrier  Obligations  Regarding  Points  Served 
in  March  1976  During  the  Period  From  the 
Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976  vntil  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  that  Act 

"EFFECrnE   DATE 

"Sec.  488.  (a)  llils  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Air  Tran^xtrtation  Act 
of  1976  and  shall  t»inlnate  upon  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  that  Act. 

"Restrictions  on  Reductions  of  Service 
"(b)  No  implementation  of  any  schedule 
change  may  be  made  by  any  air  carrier  ex- 
cept upon  30  days'  notice  of  such  schedule 
change  filed  with  the  Board  as  provided  in 
this  section  if  such  schedule  (^ange  would 
result  In  less  than  essential  air  service  (as 
generally  deflned  in  subsection  490(c) )  be- 
ing provided  to  a  point  receiving  scheduled 
interstate  air  srevlce  during  the  month  of 
March  1976  from  a  carrier  certlflcated  under 
paragraph  401(d)(1)  and  named  In  such 
certiflcate. 

"Authority  To  Require  Essential  Minimum 
Service 
"(c)  If,  upon  application  of  any  Interested 
person  or  its  own  Initiative,  the  Board  rea- 
sonably believes  that  the  implementation  of 
a  notice  of  schedule  change  flled  pujrsuant  to 
this  Act  will  result  in  le.ss  than  essential  air 
service  being  provided  to  a  point  receiving 
scheduled  interstate  air  service  during  the 
month  of  March  1976  from  a  carrier  certlfl- 
cated under  paragraph  401(d)  (1)  and  named 
in  such  certificate.  It  may  within  30  days  of 
the  filing  such  notice  order  the  carrier  to 
provide  essential  air  srevlce,  as  specified  by 
the  Board,  to  that  point  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  90  days  from  the  day  of  filing  such 
notice,  or  until  essential  air  service  is  pro- 
vided by  another  carrier,  or  untU  tlie  Board 
withdra^'s  an  order  under  this  subsection, 
wliichever  comes  first. 

"Carrier's  Right  To  Recover  Losses 

"(d)  Any  air  carrier  that  provides  the 
specified  essential  air  service  pursviant  to 
Board  order  to  do  so  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Board  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fully  al- 
located costs  Incurred  by  the  carrier  in  pro- 
viding the  specified  essential  air  service  (in- 
cluding a  reasonable  return  on  investment 
but   not    including   opportunity   costs)    re- 


duced by  the  revenues  received  by  such  car- 
rier in  providing  the  ^lecified  essential  air 
service. 

"Requirements  Begarding  Tariff  Pilings 

"EFFECTIVE    DATS 

"Sec.  489.    (a)    This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment  and  shall  terminate 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  enactment. 
"Notice  of  Certain  Tariff  Changes 

"(,b)  If  the  effect  of  any  proposed  tariff 
change  would  be  to  Institute  a  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  tliat  Is  not  within  the  zone  of  fares 
which  the  Board  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
suspending  under  section  495,  tlien  such  pro- 
posed change  shall  not  be  implemented  ex- 
cept after  60  days'  notice  filed  In  accordance 
with  subsection  456(a) . 

■3oard  Notice  of  Tariff  Suspensions 

"(c)  In  exercising  its  power  to  suspend 
tariffs  under  subsection  456(h),  the  Board 
shall  file  and  deliver  the  statement  in  writ- 
ing of  its  reasons  for  such  suspension,  as  re- 
quired under  subsection  456 <h),  at  least  30 
days  before  the  time  when  the  affected  tarlfi 
would  otherwise  go  into  effect. 
"Guarantee  of  Service  to  Points  Served  in 

March  1976  tJntll  the  Tenth  Anniversary 

of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976 

"EFFECTIVE     DATE 

"Sec.  490.  (a)  This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment  of  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976  and  shall  terminate 
upon  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  that  act. 

"Maintaining  Essential  Service 

"(b)  The  Board  Shall,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions ot  tbSm  sectton.  insure  that  each 
point  receiving  Interstate  scheduled  air 
transportation  during  the  month  of  March 
1976  by  an  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
Issued  pxirsuant  to  section  401(d)(1)  and 
named  in  such  certiflcate  shall  receive  es- 
sential air  service. 
"General  Definition  of  Essential  Ai'  Service 

"(c)  Within  180  days  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Board,  after  notice  and  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  663  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Shan  establish  general  deflnl- 
tlons  of  'essential  air  service',  including 
maximum  and  minimum  levels,  types,  and 
other  characteristics  of  such  service,  for  the 
class  of  points  referred  to  In  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section. 

"Determination  of  Essential  Minimum 
Service  to  Essential  Points 

"(d)  If,  upon  application  of  any  interested 
person  or  its  own  initiative,  the  Board  de- 
termines tliat  there  Is  probable  cau.se  to 
believe  that  a  point  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  or  will  be  receiving  less 
than  essential  air  service  as  generally  deflned 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  speclflcally  determine  what  is 
essential  air  senrlee  for  such  point.  The 
Board  shall  specifically  determine  the  essen- 
tial air  SMT^ce  tor  such  point  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  the  general  definition  of  es.sentlal 
air  service  under  subsection  (c)  cf  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  the  alternative  modes  of  transporta- 
tion available  to  the  affected  communities 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  alternative 
moles  substantially  fulfill  the  needs  of 
those  communities; 

"(3)  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
affected  communities; 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  affected 
communities  or  States  or  other  public 
bodies  are  able  or  vUUng  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  support.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  essential  air  service  to  the  affected 
communities; 

"(5)    the  frequency,   timing,   and   type  of 
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"Eligible  Participants 
"(J)  Any  air  carrier  authorized  or  eligible 
to  provide  air  service  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  any  air  carrier  fit,  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  air  service  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  eligible  to  provide  service 
under  this  section. 

"Termination  of  Contracting  Authority 
"(Ic)  This  section  shall  terminate  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  termination  of  tliis  section  shall 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under, 
or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  ter- 
mination." 

"REVIEW    OF    THE    LOCAL    SERVICE    SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM 

'Sec.  491.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  seek  means  by  which  the  air  carrier  local 
service  subsidy  program  may  be  altered,  by 
eliminating  or  avoiding  the  payment  of 
subsidy  where  other  means  are  available  to 
finance  service  or  where  service  is  not  re- 
quired or  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  undertake  a  study  of  the  current  local 
service  carrier  subsidy  program  and  potential 
alternative  subsidy  plans  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  any  necessary 
or  desirable  changes  in  the  subsidy  system 
or  exclusive  adoption  of  alternative  subsidy 
plans  within  18  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  leaders  of  the  communities  now 
receiving  subsidized  or  contract  air  service 
and  with  those  of  other  Interested  com- 
munities, the  local  service  air  carriers,  the 
commuter  air  carriers  exempt  from  certifi- 
cation reqiurements,  carriers  who  have  sub- 
mitted bids  or  otherwise  participated  in  the 
contract  service  procedure  under  section  490, 
representatives  of  the  employees  of  those 
carriers,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  appropriate  transporta- 
tion authorities  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress.  As  part 
of  this  study  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  shall  Identify  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  local  service  subsidy  Involved  In 
providing  service  at  each  point  and  deter- 
mine a  recommended  specific  quantity  and 
quality  of  service  to  each  point  for  which 
subsidy  should  be  paid  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  providing  the  specific  service  at  each 
point. 

"Consolidation,  Merger,  and  Acquisition  of 
Control  of  Domestic  Air  Carriers  Until  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Air  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  492.  (a)  This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  ana  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  that  Act. 

"Acts  Prohibited 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  unless  approved 
by  order  of  the  Board  as  provided  in  this 
section — 

"(1)  For  two  or  more  air  carriers,  or  for 
any  air  carrier  and  any  other  common  carrier 
or  any  person  engaged  in  any  other  phase 
of  aeronautics,  to  consolidate  or  merge  their 
properties,  or  any  part  thereof.  Into  one 
person  for  the  ownership,  management,  or 
operation  of  the  properties  theretofore  in 
separate   ownerships; 

"(2)  for  any  air  carrier,  any  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common 
carrier,  or  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
phase  of  aeronautics,  to  purchase,  lease,  or 
contract  to  operate  the  properties,  or  any 
substantial  part  thereof,  of  any  carrier; 

"(3)  for  any  air  carrier  or  person  con- 
trolling an  air  carrier  to  purchase,  lease,  or 


contract  to  operate  the  properties,  or  any 
substantial  pai-t  thereof,  of  any  person  en- 
gaged in  any  phase  of  aeronautics  otherwise 
than  as  an  air  carrier; 

"(4)  for  any  foreign  air  carrier  or  person 
controlling  a  foreign  air  carrier  to  acquire 
control.  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  of  any 
citizens  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  any 
phase  of  aeronautics; 

"(5)  for  any  air  carrier  or  person  control- 
ling an  air  carrier,  any  other  common  carrier, 
any  person  engaged  in  any  other  phase  of 
aeronautics  or  any  other  person  to  acquire 
control  of  any  air  carrier  in  any  manner 
whatsoever:  Provided.  That  the  Board  may 
by  order  exempt  aii£_5yicli  acquisition  of  a 
non -certificated  air  carrterlfrom  this  require- 
ment to  the  extent  and  fot  such  periods  as 
may  be  in  the  public  interatet; 

"(6)  for  any  air  carrier^r  person  control- 
ling an  air  carrier  to  acouire  control,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  of  any  person  engaged 
lu  any  phase  of  aeronautics  otherwise  than 
as  an  air  carrier;  or 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  continue  to  main- 
tain any  relationship  established  in  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of 
tliis  subsection. 

"Power  of  Board 

"(ci  Any  person  seeking  approval  of  a 
consoUdhtion.  merger,  purchase,  lease,  oper- 
ating contract,  or  acquisition  of  control,  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall 
present  an  application  to  the  Board,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  shall  notify  the  per- 
sons involved  in  the  consolidation,  merger, 
purchase.  lease,  operating  contract,  or  ac- 
quisition of  control,  and  other  persons  known 
to  have  a  sub.^tantial  interest  In  the  proceed- 
ing, of  the  time  and  place  of  a  public  hear- 
ing. Unless,  after  such  hearing,  the  Board 
finds  that  the  consolidation,  merger,  pur- 
chase. lea.se  operating  contract,  or  acquisition 
of  control  will  not  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  or  that  the  conditions  of  this 
section  will  not  be  fulfilled,  it  shall  by  order 
approve  such  consolidation,  merger,  purchase 
lease,  operating  contract,  or  acquisition  of 
control,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  in- 
cluding appropriate  conditions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor,  as  it  .shall  find  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  and  with  such  modifications 
as  it  may  prescribe:  Provided.  That  the 
Board  shall  not  approve  any  consolidation, 
merger,  purchase,  lease,  operating  contract, 
or  acquisition  of  control  which  would  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  or  monopolies  and 
thereby  restrain  competition  or  jeopardize 
another  air  carrier  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
solidation, merger,  purchase,  lease,  operating 
contract,  or  acquisition  of  control:  and  the 
Board  shall  not  approve  such  a  transaction — 

"(1)  If  It  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
or  would  be  In  furtherance  of  any  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  the  business  of  air 
transportation  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(2)  whose  effect  In  any  section  of  the 
country  may  be  to  lessen  competition  sub- 
stantially unless  the  anticompetitive  effects 
of  the  proposed  transaction  are  clearly  out- 
weighed In  the  public  interest  by  significant 
transportation  needs  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially satisfied  in  any  less  restrictive  way. 
Parties  attacking  the  transaction  shall  have 
the  burden  or  proving  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects; those  defending  the  transaction  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proving  significant  trans- 
portation needs  that  cannot  be  substantially 
satisfied  in  any  less  restrictive  way.  Any  re- 
viewing court  shall  apply  its  Independent 
Judgments  when  reviewing  on  an  agency 
record  the  application  of  the  standards  in 
paragraphs  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2)  of  this  section: 
Provided  further.  That  If  the  applicant  Is  a 
carrier  other  than  an  air  carrier,  or  a  person 
controlled  by  a  carrier  other  than  an  air  car- 
rier or  affiliated  therewith  within  the  mean- 
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Ing  of  section  5(8)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  such  applicant  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  considered 
an  air  carrier  and  the  Board  sliall  not  enter 
such  an  order  of  approval  unless  It  finds  that 
the  transaction  proposed  will  promote  the 
public  interest  by  enabling  such  carrier 
other  than  an  air  carrier  to  use  aircraft  to 
public  advantage  in  its  operation  and  will 
not  restrain  competition:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  transttctlon  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  application  does  not  effect 
the  control  of  an  air  carrier  directly  engaged 
In  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  air  transpor- 
tation, does  not  result  in  creating  a  monop- 
oly, and  does  not  tend  to  restrain  com- 
petition, and  determines  that  no  person  dis- 
closing a  substantial  interest  then  currently 
is  requesting  a  hearing,  and  determines  that 
neither  the  IJepajtment  of  Justice  nor  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Is  requesting 
a  hearing,  the  Board,  no  sooner  than  30  days 
after  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  notice  of  the  Board's  intention  to  dispose 
of  such  application  without  a  hearing  (a  copy 
of  which  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Board  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  not  later  than  the 
day  following  the  date  of  such  publication) , 
may  determine  that  the  public  interest  does 
not  require  a  hearing  and  by  order  approve 
or  disapprove  such  transaction,  Provided 
further,  That  the  Board  shall  dispose  of  all 
applications  filed  ptirsuant  to  subsection 
492(c)  within  240  days  of  filing. 

"Interests  in  Ground  Facilities 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  464  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
holdmg  by  any  air  carrier,  or  any  officer  or 
director  thereof,  of  (1)  any  interest  in  any 
ticket  office,  landing  area,  hangar,  or  other 
ground  facility  reasonably  Incidental  to  the 
performance  by  such  air  carrier  of  any  of  Its 
services,  or  (2)  any  stock  or  other  interest 
or  any  office  or  directorship  In  any  person 
whose  principal  business  is  the  maintenance 
or  operation  of  any  such  ticket  office,  landing 
area,  hangar,  or  other  grotind  facility. 

"Jurisdiction  of  Accounts  of  Noncarrlers 

"(e)  Whenever,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  a  person,  not  an  air  carrier,  is 
authorized,  pursuant  to  this  section,  to  ac- 
quire control  of  an  air  carrier,  such  person 
thereafter  shall,  to  the  extent  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act,  be  subject,  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  person  were  an  air 
carrier,  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  accounts,  records,  and  reports,  and  the 
inspection  of  facilitlee  and  records,  includ- 
ing the  penalties  applicable  in  the  case  of 
violations  thereof. 

"Investigation  of  Violations 

"(f)  The  Board  is  empowered,  upon  com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  initiative,  to  investi- 
gate and,  after  notice  and  hearing,  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  person  is  violating  any 
provision  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
If  the  Board  finds  after  such  hearing  that 
such  person  Is  violating  any  provision  of 
such  subsection,  it  shall  by  order  require 
such  person  to  take  such  action,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  t)e 
necessary,  in  the  t^lnlon  of  the  Board,  to 
prevent  ftirther  violation  of  such  provision. 
"Presumption  of  Control 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  .section,  any 
person  owning  beneficially  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  or  capital,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  an  air  carrier  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  in  control  of  such  air  carrier 
unless  the  Board  finds  otherwise.  As  used 
herein,  beneficial  ownership  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  carrier  means 
ownership  of  such  amount  of  Its  outstand- 
ing voting  securities  as  entitles  the  holder 
thereof  to  cast  10  per  centtun  of  the  aggre- 


gate votes  which  the  holders  of  all  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  carrier  are 
entitled  to  cast. 
"Pooling  and  Other  Agreements  Until  the 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Air  Traiisporta- 

tion  Act  of  1976 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  493.  (a)  This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  and  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  that  Act. 

"Authority  of  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  Transpoi-tatlon 

"(b)  After  any  agreement  is  filed.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  456  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shall  give  notice  of  the  agreement  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  within  10  days  oi  the  receipt 
of  the  agreement.  The  Attorney  General  or 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may  request 
the  Board  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  record  to 
determine  if  the  agreement  Is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  if  so  requested, 
the  Board  shall  hold  such  a  hearing.  If  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation believes  that  any  agreement  which 
has  been  previously  approved  by  the  Board 
has  anticompetitive  Implications  or  no  longer 
serves  a  transportation  need,  tiie  Attorney 
General  or  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  request  the  Board  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  record  to  determine 'whether- the  agree- 
ment remains  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  If  so  requested,  the  Buctftl  shall 
hold  such  a  hearing,  and  may,  after  sitch  a 
hearing  disapprove  the  agreement. 
"Approval  by  Board 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  by  order  disapprove 
any  contract  or  agreement  whether  or  not 
previously  approved  by  it — ■ 

"(1)  that  fixes  rates,  charges,  fares,  or 
commissions  or  otherwise  fixes  prices  (except 
for  Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges)  or  divides 
markets,  including  any  agreement  control- 
ling capacity; 

"(2)  that  restrains  trade  or  may  lessen 
competition  substantially  unless  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment are  clearly  outwelghted  in  the  public 
interest  by  significant  transportation  needs 
that  cannot  be  susbtantlally  satisfied  In  any 
less  restrictive  way;  or 

"(3)  that  It  finds  to  be  contrary  to  the 
policies  of  this  Act,  adverse  to  the  public 
interest,  or  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

The  Board  shall  approve   all  other   agree- 
ments. 

"Burden  of  Proof 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Board 
involving  the  application  of  the  standards 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2)  of 
this  section  the  parties  attacking  the  pro- 
posed contract  or  agreement  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  anticompetitive  effects, 
and  the  parties  defendmg  the  proposed  con- 
tract or  agreement  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proving  significant  transportation  needs 
that  cannot  be  substantially  satisfied  In  any 
less  restrictive  way.  Any  reviewing  court  shall 
apply  its  independent  Judgment  when  re- 
viewing on  an  agency  record  the  application 
of  the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (c) 
(1)  or  (c)(2)  of  this  section. 
"Antitrust  Law  Immunity  Until  the  Tenth 

Anniversary  of  the  Air  Transportation  Act 

of  1976 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

'"Sec.  494.  (a).  This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment  of  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976  and  shall  terminate 
\ipon  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  tliat  Act. 

""Immunity   Conferred 

•"(b)  Any  person  affected  by  any  order 
made  under  secton-s  464(b),  492,  or  493  of 
this   Act  shall   be.   and   is   hereby,   relieved 


from  the  operations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
designated  in  section  1  of  tiie  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  15,  1914, 
and  of  all  other  restraints  or  prohibitions 
made  by,  or  imposed  under,  authority  of  law, 
insofar  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such 
person  to  do  anything  in  air  transp<H^tlou 
authorized,  approved,  or  required  by  such 
order;  Provided,  That  no  approval  granted 
under  section  492  shall  provide  Immunity 
from  attack  under  section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  2);  Provided  further.  That 
no  approval  granted  under  section  493  shall 
provide  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws 
after  the  tenth  anniversary  of  enactment  of 
the  "'Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976". 
"Protection  of  Employees 
"(c)  Appropriate  labor  protective  condi- 
tions shall  be  attached  to  any  Board  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  492  and  493,  if 
such  conditions  are  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"Transitional  Board  Authority  To  Prescribe 
Rates  and  Practices  of  Air  Carriers  Until 
the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976 

"EFFECnVE     DATE 

"Sec.  495.  (a)  This  section  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment  and  shall  termUiaie 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  enactment. 

"Board  Authority  and  Fare  Flexibility 

"(b)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearln;; 
upon  complaiint  <»"  its  own  initiative,  tlie 
Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  indi- 
vidual or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  oc- 
manded,  charged,  collected  or  received  by  any 
air  carrier  for  Interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation,  or  any  classification,  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  servii  e 
thereunder,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreason- 
able, the  Board  shall  determine  and  prescriix^ 
the  lawful  rate,  fare,  or  chaise  (or  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum,  or  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thereof)  thereafter  to  be  demand- 
ed, charged,  collected,  or  received,  or  the  law- 
ful classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice thereafter  to  be  made  effective:  Provided. 
That  as  to  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  over- 
seas air  transp>ortatlon,  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine and  prescribe  only  a  Just  and  rea- 
sonable maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum 
and  minimum,  rate  fare,  or  charge.  The 
Board  may  in  no  event  find  any  proposed 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  to  be  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable or  otherwise  unlawful  unless : 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  increase 
filed  after  180  days  but  before  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  enactment  of  this  provision, 
the  proposed  tariff  would  be  more  than  10 
per  centum  higher  than  the  tariff  in  effect 
one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  proposed 
tariff; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  decrease 
filed  within  180  days  of  the  enactment  ol 
this  provision,  the  proposed  tariff  would  be 
more  than  20  per  centum  lower  than  the 
tariff  in  effect  on  the  day  of  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph;  or 

"(3)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  decrease 
filed  after  180  days  but  before  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  this  provision, 
the  proposed  tariff  would  be  more  than  40 
per  centum  lower  than  the  tariff  In  effect 
on  the  day  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph; 
or 

"(4)  with  respect  to  any  proposed  decrease 
filed  after  the  first  anniversary  but  before 
the  fourth  aruilversary  of  the  enactment  of 
this  provision,  the  propsed  tariff  would  be 
more  than  60  percent  lower  than  the  tariff 
in  effect  on  llie  day  of  enactment  of  this 
paragi'aph. 
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Sec.  303.  Stlke  subsections  (d),  (e),  (g), 
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The  Air  Transportation 
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latlon  of  domestic  air 
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unamlnity  among  all  branches  and  units  of 
government  that  have  recently  studied  the 
issue.  This  unanimity  cuts  across  ideological 
and  political  party  lines. 

BACKCROfND 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  today  regu- 
lates the  economic  activity  of  domestic  air 
traQsp<»tatlon.  Created  In  1938  as  an  in- 
dependent agency,  the  Board  was  charged 
to  promote  a  then  infant  airline  industry  and 
to  encotirage  its  development.  Over  the  years 
th©  Board  succeeded  in  fulfilling  these  func- 
tions and  today  the  airline  industry  ia  a 
mature  and  slgniacant  participant  in  the 
commerce  of  the  nation.  Althougli  the 
Board's  regulation  of  the  indiistry  in  past 
years  may  have  embodied  the  appropriate 
policy  for  that  era.  the  realities  of  today's 
economy  demand  that  outmoded  regulation 
be  revised  and  in  most  re.spects  discarded. 

The  Board  interpreted  its  charge  to  pro- 
mots  and  encourage  the  airline  Industry  to 
mean  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
existing  airline  firms.  Although  never  con- 
templated or  Intended  by  Congress  In  1938. 
the  CAB  has  sines  its  creation  never  allowed 
a  new  trimk  carrier  to  enter  the  industry, 
although  the  route  networks  of  the  existing 
carriers  have  grown  dramatically  over  the 
years.  The  only  significant  entry  since  1938 
has  been  the  emergence  of  the  so-called  local 
tervlci?  carriers  and  the  supplemental  car- 
riers: the  former  received  permanent  certifi- 
cation by  an  act  of  Congress  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  CAB.  .ind  the  latter  are  not 
allowed  br  the  Board  to  perform  scheduled 
service. 

Entry,  then,  has  been  limited  only  to  de- 
ciding which  existing  certificated  airline 
firm  receives  authority  to  fly  a  particular 
route,  rather  than  which  new  firms  should 
be  certificated  to  provide  scheduled  service. 
Although  the  CAB  sJnce  1&50  has  received  79 
applications  for  trunk  service  from  com- 
pimles  who  wanted  to  enter  the  domestic 
scheduled  airline  Industry,  it  has  granted 
noi'.e  of  them. 

The  Board's  record  ou  route  awards  to 
existing  certificated  carriers  is  also  trou- 
bling. Beginning  in  the  late  19£0's,  after  a 
private  meeting  with  airline  executives,  the 
Board  instituted  a  route  n\c»:atoriuin.  The 
moratorium  was  a  device  by  which  the 
Board  refu.sed  to  set  for  hearing  competi- 
tive route  applications.  The  moratorium  was 
implemented  without  a  vote  by  the  Board, 
without  consiuner  or  community  Input,  and 
coiiiinued  for  over  five  years  despite  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act's  command  that  the 
Board  must  hear  route  applications  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  Apart  from  the  procedural 
improprieties,  the  moratorium  Illustrates  the 
kind  of  regulatory  response  we  might  expect 
when  the  current  Act  Is  viewed  by  tha  Board 
as  a  change  to  protect  existing  firms  from 
competition.  Even  before  the  adt^tion  of 
tlie  route  moratorium,  the  Board  granted 
between  1964-1969  only  11  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications ol  existing  carriers  to  fly  major 
routes. 

The  CAB  has  also  exercised  extraordinary 
authority  over  the  fares  airlines  charge  the 
pubUc.  Instead  of  allowing  consumer  demand 
and  competitive  forces  to  determine  price, 
the  CAB  exercises  Its  statutory  power  to  reg- 
ulate both  the  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  for  interstate  air  fares.  In  wielding  Its 
authority  over  air  fares,  the  Board  Is  guided 
by  Imprecise,  and  In  some  respects  conflict- 
ing, statutory  standards. 

The  policy  statement  of  the  current  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  In  effect  requires  the  Board 
to  set  low  fares  for  ccmsumers,  to  ensure 
etficient  service  for  air  travelers  and  cooomu- 
nltles,  and  to  set  fares  high  enough  to  guar-, 
antee  good  profits  for  air  carriers.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  nearly  impossible  task  in  the 
1970b,  and  promises  to  become  even  more 
dlfllcult  In  the  futtire.  The  industry  consists 
of  different  carriers  with  different  revenues. 


Cost  conditions  and  consiuner  demand  ara 
vcdatile  and  change  contlnnotisly.  The  needs 
of  all  travelers  ai>d  all  communities  are  not 
similar  and  also  change  continuously.  It  ia 
little  wonder  then  that  the  Board's  rate  regu- 
lation has  not  produced  low  fares  few  con- 
sumers, has  not  tailored  air  service  to  par- 
ticular conditions  and  needs  of  different 
travelers  and  communities,  and  Is  currently 
not  producing  reasonable  profits  for  all 
carriers. 

There  U  an  enormous  body  of  practical 
evidence  that  indicates  what  air  fares  and- 
air  service  wotild  be  like  without  C.\B  con- 
trol over  prices.  The  intrastate  airlines  of 
California  and  Texas  which  are  not  regu- 
lated by  the  CAB  regularly  fly  passengers  to 
large  and  small  communities  for  30-50  per- 
cent less  than  fares  charged  by  CAB-certift- 
cated  carriers  over  comparable  routes  and, 
not  coincldentally.  30-50  percent  less  than 
the  fare  that  would  be  required  if  the  CAB 
fare  formula  w^ere  applied.  Aircraft  manu- 
factxirers  have  produced  data  showing  that 
Their  planes  could  be  flown  profitably  and 
efficiently  at  fares  20-50  percent  lower  than 
CAB  regulated  fares.  Economic  analyses 
based  on  actual  airline  costs  show  profitable 
operations  could  be  performed  at  fares  from 
30-50  percent  lower  than  actual  fares.  Fi- 
nally, charter  carriers,  using  equipment  iden- 
tical to  scheduled  carriers,  continually  fly 
passengers  domestically  and  Internationally 
at  fare  levels  consistent  with  those  of  the 
intrastate  carriers,  the  projections  of  aircraft 
manufacturers,  and  the  predictions  of  eco- 
nomic analyses.  The  CAB  itself  firmly  stated 
that  regvilation  has  raised  atr  fares  above 
v.hat  they  wotild  otherwise  be. 

The  need,  then,  for  fundanaent.il  reform 
in  federal  regulation  of  domestic  aviation  Is 
ciemonstrable  and  clear.  Objective  students 
of  regulation  agree  that  reform  should  move 
to  more  liberal  entry  policies  and  less  re- 
st rtetlve  rate  control — in  short,  toward  a 
more  competitive  airline  industry.  Simulta- 
neously, a  more  faithful  adherence  to  the 
policies  of  the  antitrust  laws  dealing  with 
inergers  and  other  business  arrangements 
will  be  required  if  the  competitive  forces  are 
to  operate  beneficially.  On  this  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

The  question,  however,  of  over  what  f>erIod 
of  time  and  to  what  extent  these  changes 
should  be  made  invite  different  responses 
even  from  those  who  agree  in  principle  on 
the  shape  reforms  should  take.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976  is  thus 
In  many  respects  different  than  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  and  the  legislative  proposal:) 
oiTcrsrt  by  the  Board. 

sr^rr.TART  op  Bn.L 
First  4  years 

The  Air  Transportation  Act  of  1976  Is  In- 
tended to  gradually  reform  federal  regulation 
of  airlines  over  a  four-year  period.  During  the 
first  four  years  after  the  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive, existing  scheduled  and  supplemental 
carriers  and  large  intrastate  carriers  would 
be  allowed  to  provide  limited  levels  of  sched- 
uled service  beyond  what  they  are  authorized 
to  provide  under  ciurent  regulation.  CAB  ap- 
proval would  not  be  required  for  them  to  pro- 
■\lde  this  additional  service.  Instead,  whether 
or  not  to  utilize  this  additional  authority  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  each  eligible  air  car- 
rier. The  levels  of  additional  service  allowed 
to  be  offered  by  each  carrier  under  this  dis- 
cretionary authority  pHroviaion  increase  each 
year.  After  the  first  year,  for  example,  an  eli- 
gible carrier  would  be  able  to  provide  roughly 
two  dally  round  trips  coast-to-coast.  By  the 
final  year  of  the  transition  eligible  carriers 
woiild  be  allowed  to  offer  four  bnnon  avall- 
aWe  seat-miles  of  scheduled  service  In  any 
markets  of  their  chocslng — this  would  bo 
enough  authority  for  one  carrier  to  iwoviae, 
for  example,  a  commuter  service  In  the  heav- 
ily travelled   Boston-New  York -Washington 
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corridor  as  well  as  offer  two  round-trips  per 
day  coast-to-coast. 

In  addition,  during  the  transition  period, 
the  Board  would  be  allowed  to  certificate  a 
limited  number  of  new  airline  companies  un- 
der vastly  liberalized  entry  standards  and 
procediues.  Under  this  provision  the  Board 
would  be  required  to  determine  whether  new 
applicants  meet  requisite  financial  and  safety 
standards  before  granting  a  certificate.  The 
Board,  however,  would  not  be  allowed  to  deny 
applications  on  the  ground  that  an  existing 
carrier  deserves  protection  from  competition. 
A  potential  maximum  of  ten  new  firms  could 
enter  the  Industry  In  the  next  four  years  un- 
der this  provision.  This  limited  number  of 
new  companies  could  provide  service  during 
the  four-year  transition  but  could  not  exceed 
the  levels  of  additional  service  allowed  to  be 
provided  by  the  eligible  carriers  under  the 
discretionary  authority  provision. 

Finally,  entry  and  route  applications  dtu*- 
Ing  the  transition  period  could  still  be  filed 
under  current  section  401(d),  in  which  case 
the  applicant  would  have  to  show  that  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require  the 
service  applied  for.  However,  the  Board  would 
have  to  dispose  of  such  applications  within 
240  days  and  thus  could  not  allow  applica- 
tions to  linger  undecided  for  years. 

The  transitional  entry  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy  bill  and  the  Administration's  bill 
should  be  contrasted.  For  example,  the  Ken- 
nedy bill's  discretionary  authority  provision 
is  quite  different  than  a  provision  in  the  Ford 
bill  that  allows  some  airlines  to  Increase  their 
.service  without  CAB  approval. 

First,  the  provision  in  this  bill  would  take 
effect  6  months  after  enactment,  rather  than 
five  years  as  In  the  Ford  bill. 

Second,  supplemental  or  charter  carriers 
would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  route 
expansion  program  under  this  bill  but  not 
under  the  Ford  bill.  Third,  the  Ford  bill  uses 
a  detailed  formula  and  classification  system 
that  grants  substantially  more  route  author- 
ity to  the  large  certificated  airlines  and  thus 
discriminates  against  smaller  and  perhaps 
more  Innovative  air  carriers.  The  Kennedy 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  treats  all  carriers 
equally  and  allows  them  to  expand  equally 
each  year  during  the  transition. 

The  primary  transitional  entry  mechanlBm 
In  the  Kennedy  bill,  for  moving  from  a  tightly 
regulated  industry  to  a  more  competitive 
Industry,  is  the  freedom  given  all  carriers  to 
expand  service  beyond  present  levels  without 
Board  approval,  and  the  provisions  allowing 
a  limited  number  of  new  carriers  to  obtain 
certificates  under  liberalized  entry  standards. 
The  Ford  proposal  would  not  liberalize  entry 
or  route  awards  as  comprehensively  in  the 
next  four  years.  Instead  the  Ford  bill  would 
utilize  a  route  restriction  removal  program 
during  that  period.  While  removhig  route 
and  service  restrictions  would  effectively 
grant  substantial  additional  authority  to 
some  of  the  existing  carriers  (and  much  less 
to  others),  it  would  do  nothing  for  large 
intrastate  and  certificated  supplemental  car- 
riers— the  carriers  most  likely  to  innovate 
and  compete  through  lower  fares.  Unreason- 
able restrictions  ou  certificated  carriers 
should  be  removed  from  existing  certificates; 
the  provisions  of  the  Kennedy  bill  also  would 
accomplish  this  result,  but  without  relying 
exclusively  on  restriction  removal — with  its 
built-in  Inequities — as  the  primary  transi- 
tion mechanism. 

The  Board's  ratemaking  authority — espe- 
cially its  current  power  to  suspend  and  de- 
clare unlawful  proposed  air  fares  that  are 
below  air  fares  currently  charged  by  existing 
carriers— is  substantially  limited  during  the 
four-year  transition  under  the  Kennedy  bill. 
The  Board  would  be  prohibited  from  pi-e- 
venting  carriers  from  lowering  fares  below 
what  they  are  now — 20  percent  in  the  first  6 
months,  40  percent  in  the  next  6  months  and 
60  percent  in  the  final  3  years  of  the  tran- 


sition. The  Board  would  also  be  prohibited 
from  preventing  carriers  from  increasing 
prices  10  percent  or  less  above  the  previous 
year's  prices.  During  this  four-year  period,  of 
course,  the  Board  would  be  free  to  allow  price 
decreases  or  increases  that  do  not  fall  within 
these  precise  limits  if  such  price  changes 
meet  the  ratemaking  standards  established 
by  the  Board.  The  zone-of-reasonableness 
proposal  in  the  Kennedy  bill  goes  farther 
than  the  Ford  bill  and  allows  carriers  greater 
flexibility  to  offer  reduced  air  fares.  The 
transitional  rate  provisions  of  the  Kennedy 
bUl  also  help  to  insure  that  travelers  and 
travel  agents  will  receive  reasonable  notice 
before  fare  changes  take  eflect. 

The  intention  of  the  transitional  entry  and 
rate  provisions  is  to  Introduce  effectively  but 
gradually  more  competition  into  the  indus- 
try over  the  first  four-year  period,  so  that  air 
travelers  will  begin  quickly  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  lower  air  fares,  additional  air  serv- 
ice, and  new  innovations  in  the  offering  of  air 
service.  The  additional  but  limited  entry  and 
route  expansion  will  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  new  air  service  will  be  offered  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flexible  pricing  mechanism 
of  the  rate  provisions.  Even  if  added  entry 
and  route  expansion  occur  at  very  low  levels, 
existing  carriers  will  be  motivated  neverthe- 
less to  utUlZc  the  flexible  rate  mechanism  to 
keep  fares  low  because  of  the  very  real  threat 
that  potential  competitors  will  enter  a  mar- 
ket where  fares  are  too  high  or  service  is 
otherwise  deficient. 

The  Kennedy  bill  contains  special  regula- 
tory mechanisms  to  Insure  stability  during 
the  transition  period.  These  give  the  Board 
additional  powers  and  impose  on  carriers 
imique  obligations  and  limitations  Insofar  as 
discretionary,  new  operations  are  Involved. 
Managerial  decisions  In  the  airline  indtistry 
are  presently  made  in  a  highly  regulated  en- 
vironment. Thus,  while  the  industry  Is  struc- 
turally and,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  regula- 
tion, behavlorally  highly  competitive,  nearly 
40  years  of  regulatory  constraints  have 
shaped  the  responses  and  initiatives  of  those 
who  manage  interstate  scheduled  airlines. 
Normal  economic  chemge  and  uncertainty 
that  plague  all  corpoi'ate  planning  may  be 
compounded  during  the  transition  by  a  sub- 
stantially changed  regulatory  framework, 
especially  relating  to  prices  and  entry.  In  an 
exercise  of  caution  particularly  adapted  to 
this  transition  period,  the  bill  therefore  im- 
poses constraints  intended  to  reinforce  man- 
agerial caution  regarding  potentially  disrup- 
tive discretionary  activities. 

The  two  most  Important  constraints  apply 
to  those  carriers  which  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  allowing  limited 
scheduled  operations  without  Board  approval. 
These  so-called  discretionary  operations  will 
be  subjected  to  rate  and  level-of-servlce  re- 
quirements that  ai'e  materially  more  strin- 
gent than  those  Imposed  on  Board-approved 
operations.  For  one  thing,  the  Board  will  be 
empowered  to  su^eud  any  rate  increase  ap- 
plying to  discretionary  operations  for  a  six- 
month  period  unless  the  carrier  shows  that 
the  increase  ia  cost-related.  For  another 
thing,  substantial  reductions  in  service  with 
respect  to  discretionary  operations  will  be 
subject  to  filing  and  suspension  pi-ovisions. 
Unless  tlie  reduction  Is  due  to  a  decline  in 
demand,  the  Board  may,  if  the  public  interest 
requh-es,  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  for  6  months.  The  limited 
number  of  new  carriers  certificated  during 
the  transition  period  under  the  liberalized 
entry  standards  would  be  subject  to  these 
constraints  also. 

Burdeuiiig'  new  air  oi>erations  with  re- 
quirements more  imposing  than  those  ap- 
plicable Co  ordinary  certificated  operations 
should  lielp  make  the  transition  more  or- 
derly. Air  line  managers  will  be  cautious  In 
setting  initial  fares  and  levels  of  service  for  ' 
new  discretionary  service  if  lurking  In  the 


background  is  extraordiuEU-y  CAB  power  to 
prevent  sudden  fare  increases  or  service  de- 
creases. Thus  the  lower  prices  and  addi- 
tional services  expected  to  be  Introduced 
through  dLscretionary  operations  are  more 
likely  to  reuiain  permanent  features  of 
scheduled  operations.  The  Administration 
bill  does  not  require  discretionary  opera- 
tions to  be  conducted  in  this  manner. 

Another  major  feattire  of  this  bill  guaran- 
tees that  small  conununitles  now  receiving 
certificated  service  will  continue  to  receive 
scheduled  air  service  dvu-ing  the  transition 
and  for  6  years  thereafter.  Although  under 
CAB  regulation  the  Board  has  freely  al- 
lowed certificated  carriers  to  withdraw  from 
markets  that  are  unprofitable,  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  lessening  regulation 
will  somehow  lessen  the  legal  or  financial 
motivation  for  carriers  to  serve  marginal 
routes  and  thus  hasten  the  ciurent  with- 
drawal trend.  The  marginal  routes  over 
which  this  concern  has  been  expressed  are 
estimated  to  comprise  less  than  1  percent  of 
total  domestic  air  service.  An  underlying 
premise  of  the  biU  is  that  ciu-rent  regula- 
tion should  not  be  maintained  on  99  percent 
of  air  service  simply  to  protect  less  than  the 
remaining  1  percent,  especially  when  the 
cost  unposed  ou  the  99  percent  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions  and  probably  billions  of 
dollars  in  excess  air  fares. 

Moreover,  regulation  even  with  subsidy 
has  not  itself  done  a  particularly  effective 
Job  in  providing  service  to  marginal  points. 
Certificated  airlines  have  withdrawn  from 
173  points  in  the  last  16  years,  so  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  commurfitles  receiv- 
ing certificated  air  service  in  1960  do  not 
receive  it  today  A  recent  Department  of 
Transportation  study  demonstrates,  In  fact, 
that  although  service  to  small  communities 
has  actually  hicreased,  it  has  done  so  as  a 
result  of  the  services  provided  by  com- 
muter air  carriers  exempted  from  CAB  regu- 
lation (and  certification  requirements). 
Non-regulated  commuter  service  is  growing 
much  faster  than  certificated  service.  This 
service  is  provided  and  growing  despite  the 
fact  that  no  service  obligations  are  imposed 
on  the  unregulated  commuter  carriers.  Also, 
smce  lower  air  fares  brought  about  by  less 
regulation  stimulate  consumer  demand,  the 
level  of  air  service  should  increase  to  large 
and  small  communities. 

Nonetheless,  small  communities  are  com- 
pletely protected  in  this  bill  by  a  service 
guarantee  program  that,  unlike  current  CAB 
regulation,  ensures  that  communities  now 
receiving  certificated  service  will  continue 
receiving  air  service  for  the  next  decade. 

Also  unlike  current  CAB  regtdatlon,  this 
program  ensures  that  air  service  will  be  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  the  particular  needs  of 
particular  communities.  And  finally,  unlike 
current  CAB  regtUatlon,  this  program  will 
ensvire  that  federal  money  will  be  spent  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  making  that  sub- 
sidy program  more  economical  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  service  guarantee  program  in  the 
Kennedy  bill  requires  the  CAB  to  establish 
general  definitions  and  ranges  of  'essential 
service'  to  most  communities.  If  service  is 
about  to  fall  or  does  fall  below  that  level, 
the  Board  is  required  to  procure  by  contract 
a  replacement  carrier.  The  Board  also  has 
authority  to  subsidize  temporarily  the  in- 
cumbent carrier  to  provide  continuation  of 
essential  service  while  the  Board  completes 
its  procurement  proceedings. 

The  current  local  service  subsidy  program 
v.'ill,  under  this  bill,  continue  In  effect  along- 
side this  new  service  guarantee  program,  it 
Is  expected,  however,  that  future  subsidy  will 
be  provided  vmder  the  new  program  and  that, 
as  the  current  tendency  of  carriers  to  with- 
draw from  routes  serving  smaller  commvmi- 
ties  continues,  disbursements  under  the  old 
subsidy  program  will  decrease.  The  bill  re- 
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Permmnent  Be  form 

At  the  end  of  the  fonr-year  transition,  the 
regulatory  reform  measures  of  the  Kennedy 
bni  win  become  fully  effective. 

Entry  will  be  governed  un^ier  a  new  pro- 
vision by  which  the  Board  is  required  to  al- 
low a  carrier  to  offer  dome.stic  air  service  If 
the  carrier  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  do  .so. 
The  fit,  willing  and  rbTa  st-!od.''.rd  is  part 
of  present  law  and  is  one  with  which  the 
Board  has  had  con.=ider3ble  experience.  Es- 
sentially, this  standard  Is  met  if  the  carrier 
can  demonstrate  it  is  willing  and  financially 
able  tb  perform  air  service  and  comply  with 
sp.fcty  requirements  impo:^r'J  by  the  FAA. 
This  bill  change  present  law  by  omitting 
th»  public  convenience  and  neces?lty  stand- 
ard by  which  the  Board  ha.=i  froc:en  OTrt  new 
appllcsnts  in  order  to  protect  the  competi- 
tive »d^-antag«>s  of  existing  carriers.  This 
new  provision  also  imposes  strict  procedural 
and  time  requirements  on  the  Board  to  en- 
.snro  that  applicants  will  receive  a  decision 
In  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Whc-n  this 
ne-»v  entry  provision  becomes  fulJy  effective, 
those  carriers  then  holding  schedi'led  cer- 
tificates would  a'atcinatic?.liy  recelie  the  new 
certificate  of  fitness. 

The  certificates  to  be  granted  'under  this 
proTii'.on  will  noc  be  limited  to  .■specific 
routes  or  city  pairs.  Instead,  under  a  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  a  carrier  will  be  authorized 
to  conduct  domestic  air  service  In  markets 
of  Its  choosing,  provided  that  It  ccmpltes 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Act.  There 
Is  no  compelling  reason  to  impose  costly  pro- 
cedural and  regnlatory  certificstion  burdens 
each  time  an  already  certificated  carrier  de- 
cides to  begin  air  service  on  a  route  it  did 
not  previously  serve.  The  original  certifics- 
tion  decision,  th?  successful  performance  of 
certificated  service  fn  cth^r  m.t.rkets.  and  a 
history  of  eoinpllanci?  with  the  eont!rraIn» 
dirties  of  certificated  r«rrie^-s  o.~tabli::7h  th:^t 
th»  carrier  is  fit,  and  able  to  perform  addi- 
tional certificated  service.  Tlie  carriers  Initja- 
tlve  i:i  fiii^e  r-hed'.ile?  r»R?}  vr  UrntarUy  as- 
.'Tnrr'fnj;  common  carri"i-  service  cblignttons 
under  the  itct  for  a  new  ro^tf' — the  decision 
to  invett  money,  equipment,  and  bustncss 
repiitation  in  new  air  service — is  srrfBclent 
evld«i:(ce  of  the  carrie^r's  willinfTiess  to  per- 
form a  particular  service.  Addltlcnal  eco- 
nomic certifiration  reqtilrements  with  Its  de- 
lay and  costly  procedrrea  would  serve  no  sub- 
stantial purpose.  Of  course,  the  Board  will 
be  able  to  readj'.rit  insurance  and  brridinj 
requirrmentT  nn  carriers  to  reflect  tli;  ac- 
tual operatio.13  and  ronte  systems  served  by 
the  carriers.  These  new  certificates  of  fitness 
will  not  be  restricted  and  will  be  isstied  to 
an  errrently  certificated  carriei--  .^r  rr  4  >Tars. 
One  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  re- 
move all  route  restriction?  inipc^ed  on  exl!»t- 
in»  carriers  at  that  time. 

The  certificate  of  fitness  li  fonctemeataTIy 
different  than  the  entry  provisions  of  the 
Ford  bill  which  wot^ld  retain  the  Boards 
aut>iOrlty  to  deny  certificates  on  purely  pro- 
tective jTounds.  By  retaining  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  standards  under 
current  section  401(d)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  the  Ford  bill  rediiccs  snb.stan- 
tlally  the  prospects  for  new  carriers'  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  indvistry.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept for  a  limited  discretionary  authority 
provision  which  does  not  take  effect  tmtll 
1981,  the  Ford  bfll  woiild  still  require  exist- 
ing csrriers  to  go  through  costly  new  cer- 
tification simply  to  obtain  authority  to  fly 
a  new  route.  Although  existing  carriers 
would  be  allowed  to  sell  or  transfer  their 
certificates  to  anyone  fit,  willing,  and  able 
to  perform  air  service,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  po.^ibility  will  provide  mean- 
ingful entry  into  the  Industry.  The  danger 
of  limiting  entry  to  this  extent  Is  that  th© 
flexible  rate  provisions  of  the  Ford  bill  will 
not  b©  utilized  to  the  extent  they  otherwise 


would  be  to  lower  air  fare*.  It  Is  the  tiireat 
of  quick  entry  by  a  competitor  that  helps 
keep  prices  low,  but  tmder  the  Ford  proposal 
this  threat  would  not  be  as  efiective  as  U 
shotild  be. 

The  subsidy  and  service-guarantee  provi- 
.slons  a^^licable  to  the  transition  would  con- 
tinue in  effect  untu  1989.  It  is  contemplated 
that  those  communities  now  receiving  csr- 
lificaied  service  wUl  be  self-supporting.  In 
any  event,  the  nation's  air  sei  vice  needs  czii 
he  rea.si>essed  at  that  period  an.d  the  con- 
tract air  service  program  can  be  reeiiacttci 
if  rje>:essary. 

Alter  the  transition  period,  carriers  under 
iliis  bill  would  be  free  to  alter  service  wiih- 
ouf.  Board  approval.  In  effect,  there  v;ould 
be  no  service  obligations  Imposed  on  them, 
escept  ihat  while  the  service  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  30  days  notice  will  be  re- 
quired befr.re  a  carrier  may  reduce  service 
Dolew  the  ess&ntial  minimum  Xound  to  be 
required  by  a  commuiUty.  This  Is  to  allow 
tiio  Boarct  tirue  to  contract  for  a  replacement 
t-arrler. 

Wifch  the  service  gura-antec  provision,  there 
iz  no  need  to  requlie  carriers  to  do  business 
in  pU4.'ec>  tliey  choose  not  to.  They  should 
have  fie^ibUliy  to  tiie  maximum  possible 
c::tc-.iS  con^ilsi:fcr^t  with  the  public  interest. 

The  Ford  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  i-equire^ 
carriers  to  submit  to  notice  and  bearing  pro- 
ceedlngj,  beiore  the  CAB  in  order  to  wlth- 
ciiaw  from  a  route,  and  In  some  clrcum- 
stauces  the'  I2oatd  can  foi-ce  the  c&rrlei-s 
tu  remain  in  the  market  for  up  to  on^  yeai- 
L-vcn  if  service  is  not  proatable. 

AiLer  the  Xour-year  tranaltion  tliis  blU 
^vo.ild  repe&l  all  minimum  rate.Aakiiig  pov.'er 
of  Lhe  Boa)-d.  There  is  no  public  policy  rea- 
i:uu  why  the  government  should  prevent  price 
Cocieases.  The  fear  expresrfd  by  some  exist- 
i^S  carriers  concerning  the  poasibUity  of 
pred:i>oj:y  pricing  la  adequately  met  by  the 
oi:irdiion  of  antitrust  laws  vihlch.  makti 
ti  uiy  p:  edatcry  pricing  illegal.  There  la  aliso- 
iiitcly  uo  evidence  th2.t  there  v/Ul  be  predt- 
t  iry  pricing  m  the  airline  Industry.  The  laoat 
recent  example  of  the  CAB  using  the  preda- 
tory pricing  jusliacritlon  for  discouraging 
low  fiU-es  turned  out  to  be  a  simple  case  o£ 
rrotccting  the  high-priced  scheduled  car- 
riers from,  the  low-priced  supplemental  car- 
rier.?. 

This  bin  further  remo-es  Board  po'ier  to 
control  maxlraimi  rates  In  ordinary  clrcum- 
ftances.  tTnrler  the  Kennedy  bill  the  threat 
of  entry  wUl  police  price  Increases.  Tller^ 
r?u'.ains,  however,  an  emergency  prevision 
by  which  the  Bo?.rd  may  set  maximum  rates 
It  circumatavjcss  where  there  exists  no  actual 
or  potentlnl  competition  and  where  rates  are 
unliist  or  unreasonable.  It  is  unlikely  that 
such  a  situation  v.^1  ever  occur,  but  It  is 
lea-onable  to  include  such  a  provision  ta 
rrot2ct  fully  the  Interests  of  travelei-s. 

Tiie  Ford  bill  allows  the  Board  to  continue 
'.3  establish  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to 
a  limited  extent.  Although  the  Board  would 
I>e  forbidden  from  finding  a  rate  unlawful  t^ 
it  Is  above  the  direct  costs  of  the  carrier, 
it  is  pctentlally  burdensome  to  require  car- 
riers to  prove  their  direct  costa  lu  order  to 
rcrliTce  prices  below  a  level  disapproved  by 
the  CAB.  With  regard  to  authorltyovcr  maxi- 
iiinni  rates,  however,  the  Ford  bill  stands  ca 
firmer  groimd.  Since  the  Ford  propcral  docs 
not,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  allow  for  suffi- 
cient entry  by  new  and  existing  firms,  there 
is  the  danger  that  carriers  will  simply  tfind 
to  raise  their  rates  If  free  to  do  so.  Under  the 
Ford  reform  proposal,  therefore,  maximum 
rateniaklng  authority  might  be  a  potentially 
useful  protection  for  air  travelers. 

After  the  fotrr-yer.r  transition,  the  merger 
and  carrier-sgroement  provisions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bin  remain  fully  effective,  thus  re- 
quiring the  Eoard  to  view  these  transactions 
r^n  .sTTieter  antttrust  standards  than  they 
now  do.  bnt  allowing  otherwise  antlcompetl- 
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tlve  arrangements  if  they  are  the  only  means 
to  achieve  an  important  transportation  need. 
In  1986,  however,  the  Boards  power  to  ap- 
prove mergers  and  exempt  other  transactions 
from  enforcement  of  the  antlrust  laws  shall 
expire.  By  that  time,  the  adjustments  re- 
quired by  this  reform  legislation  will  have 
been  fully  made  by  management,  employees, 
and  other  interested  parties  afl^ected  by  the 
industry.  At  that  time,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  antitrust  laws  should  not  be  fully 
applicable  to  the  airline  Industry.  If  there 
still  exists  in  1986  conditions  requlrUig  spe- 
cial treatment  for  this  industry.  Congress 
can  act  in  ihe  appropriate  fa.sliion  at  that 
time. 

Am  Tbansportation  Act  of  1976:  Section- 
bt-Section  Analysis  and  Comparison 
With  Cctrrent  Law 

TITLE  I CENEEAL  PnOVlSIONa 

Bill,  Sec.  101 — Amendment  to  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

This  section  provides  that  amendatory 
language  refers  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  ("FAA")  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

BiU.  Sec.  102— New  definitions  to  expand 
charter  air  transportation. 

These  new  definitions  Incorporate  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  421  (introduced  by  Senator 
Cannon,  cosponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy) 
which  expand  the  availability  of  charter  air 
service  by  stating  explicitly  that  "one-stop 
Inclusive  tour  charters"  and  "advance  pur- 
chase charters"  and  "charter  air  service" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  FAA.  In  the  past, 
the  dreadth  of  the  term  "charter"  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  doubt  and  Utlgation,  as 
well  as  a  statutory  amendment  In  1968. 

Bill,  Sec.  103 — ^Revision  of  the  declaration 
of  policy. 

This  section  revises  the  declaration  of 
poUcy  of  the  FAA  and  requires  the  CAB  to 
follow  this  policy  in  all  actions.  The  new 
policy  statement  places  greater  emphasis 
upon  "maximum  feasible  competition"  and 
explicitly  recognizes  the  possible  differences 
between  foreign  and  domestic  air  transpor- 
tation. The  new  policy  statement  reads  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  a  sound  air  tran^x>rtation  system  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  need  for  adequate, 
efficient,  low-cost  service,  and  adapted  to 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Postal  Service  and  of  the  National 
Defense; 

"(b)  The  regulation  of  air  transportation 
in  such  manner  so  as  to  provide  reasonable 
wages,  costs,  working  conditions,  and  profits 
In,  and  to  provide  reliable  public  service  from 
air  transportation  and  coordinate  tran.spor- 
Ution  by  air  carriers; 

"(c)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  econom- 
ical, and  eflaclent  service  by  air  carriers  at 
reasonable  prices,  primarily  through  max- 
imum feasible  reliance  upon  price  and  serv- 
ice competition  both  among  existing  air  car- 
riers and  with  new  air  carriers. 

"(d)  Regulation  In  a  maimer  that  en- 
courages to  the  extent  practicable  maximum 
reliance  on  price  and  service  competition  In 
foreign  air  transportation,  with  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  differences  between  inter- 
state and  overseas  air  transportation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  foreign  air  transportation, 
on  the  other. 

"(e)  The  promotion,  encouragement  and 
development  of  safety  lu  air  commerce." 

BUI,  Sec.  104 — Effective  date  of  this  title. 

Title  I  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  Bill. 

TITLE      11 HEVISION      OV      PRESENT      REGULATION 

AND  LIMITATION  TO  FOREIGN  A!R  TRANSPORTA- 
TATION 

Bill.    Sec.    201— Redcsignation    of   present 
Title  IV  as  "Title  IV-A". 
This  section   makes   appropriate   changes 


In  the  table  of  contents  and  hearings  in  the 
FAA. 

BiU,  Sec.  202— Limitation  of  TlUe  IV-A  to 
foreign  air  transportation. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  400  to  the 
FAA,  which  immediately  precedes  the  present 
subchapter  dealing  with  economic  regula- 
tion (redesignated  subtitles  IV-A),  and 
limits  the  scope  of  that  subtitle  to  foreign 
air   transportation. 

Bill  Sec.  203— Revision  of  the  certificates 
of    public    convenience    and    necessity. 

These  changes  will  permanently  affect 
Internatlondl  aviation  and  will  affect  do- 
mestic aviation  untU  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  when  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity are  superceded  by  certificates  of  fitness 
inider  new  sec.  451. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  current  subsec- 
tion 401(c)  to  explicitly  provide  for  formal 
hearings  of  certificate  appUcatlons  and  to 
require  the  Board  to  dispose  of  such  appli- 
cations within  a  maximum  of  240  days.  This 
provision  replaces  the  "as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible" standard  of  current  law. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  amend  cturent 
subsection  401(d)  to  permit  a  carrier  to 
hold  both  scheduled  and  supplemental  cer- 
ilRcates.  Pi-eseut  law  is  unclear  on  this  point. 
Subsection  (d)  amends  current  paragraph 
401(e)(1)  to  prohibit  the  Board  from  Im- 
posmg  certain  restrictions  upon  new  oper- 
ating authority.  These  restrictions — closed 
door,  single -plane,  mandatory  stop,  long 
haul — have.  In  the  past,  been  used  primar- 
ily to  protect  carriers  from  competition 
among  themselves. 

Subsection  (e)  adds  new  paragraph  401 
(e)  (7)  to  limit  the  Board's  authority  to  re- 
strain the  natural  growth  of  low-cost  char- 
ter service  by  the  imposition  of  artificial 
barriers.  Under  this  amendment  the  Board 
may  not  require  charter  passengers  to  pay 
a  deposit  toward  their  fare  more  than  thirty 
days  before  departure,  prohibit  the  last  min- 
ute sale  of  up  to  twenty-flve  percent  of  the 
tickets,  require  the  charter  operator  to  make 
last  minute  fare  adjustments  If  a  last  min- 
ute passenger  is  added  or  subtracted,  require 
the  charter  tour  operator  to  cancel  a  flight 
rather  than  accepting  a  business  loss  if  the 
tour  sells  poorly,  require  minimum  stays 
of  more  than  three  days  In  North  America  or 
more  than  seven  days  elsewhere,  require 
maximum  stays  In  any  case,  or  Impose  other 
conditions  ujKjn  charter  service  which  un- 
duly restrict  their  avallabUlty.  This 
amendment  encompasses  the  major  provi- 
sions of  S.  42  (authored  by  Senator  Howard 
Cannon  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy)   with  some  revisions. 

Bill  Sec.  204 — Revision  of  postal  rate  mak- 
ing elements. 

Tills  section  revises  subsection  405(b)  of 
the  FAA  to  eliminate  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  compel  a  carrier  to 
perform  additional  air  service  to  carry  the 
mail. 

Bill  Sec.  205— Effective  date  of  provisions 
of  this  tinle 

This  section  provides  that  this  title  shall 
become  effective  180  days  after  enactment 
except  as  otherwise  provided.  The  major 
exceptions  are  the  continued  applicability 
to  domestic  air  transportation  of  the  cur- 
rent "certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
neces.sity"  and  the  "special  operating  author- 
ity" untu  the  fourth  anniversary  of  enact- 
ment, as  these  are  modified  by  title  II  of 
this  Act  and  by  other  provisions  In   title  III. 


TnXE  III — ECONOMIC  RECTTLATION  OF  DOMT.';t:C 
AIR  TRANSPOnXATION :  NEW  SUBTITLES  IV-3 
'PERMANENT)     AND    IV-C      (TR.INSmONAI  ) 

This  title  III  constitutes  a  new,  final 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  domestic  air 
transportation  (subtitle  IV-B)  and  a  tran- 
sitional phashig  In  of  this  statutory  scheme 
(subtitle  IV-C). 

BUI  Sec.  301— Amendment  to  the  t.^ible  of 
contents 


This  section  adds  appropriate  new  list- 
ings to  the  table  of  contents  of  the  FAA. 

BUI  Sec.  302— AddiUon  of  new  subtitle 
IV-B 

This  section  inserts  new  subtitles  IV-B 
and  VI-C  governing  regulation  of  domestic 
air  transportation.  These  subtitles  are  in- 
serted as  a  long  quoted  passage  which  is 
described  section  by  section  in  the  follow- 
ing material : 

New  subtitle  IV-B — /ierjTianent 
FAA  Sec.  450.  Limitation  to  domestic  air 
transportation 

This  section  limits  subtitle  IV-B  to  inter- 
state and  overseas  air  transportation. 
FAA  Sec.  451.  Certificate  of  fitness 
This  section  provides  a  new  "certificate  of 
fitness"  which  will  replace  the  current,  more 
restrictive  "certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity." 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  no  one  may 
engage  in  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation without  a  certificate  of  fitness. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  application 
for  a  certificate  of  fitness  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Board  to  noti- 
fy Interested  parties  of  an  application  and 
to  dispose  of  the  application  within  60  dcys 
if  there  are  not  material  facts  In  dlppute.  If 
there  are  material  facts  in  dispute,  the  ap- 
plication must  be  set  for  hearing  and  dis- 
posed of  within  180  days.  If  these  time  limits 
are  not  met,  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
granted. 

Subsection  (d)  requii-es  the  Board  to  grant 
a  certificate  of  fitness  if  the  applicant  is 
"fit,  willing,  and  able"  to  perform  the  pro- 
posed air  transportation. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  holder  of  a 
certificate  of  fitness  may  operate  between 
any  two  points  in  interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation  (i.e.,  domestic  commerce). 
The  certificate  of  fitne,ss  may  not  restrict  the 
type,  nature,  or  frequency  of  service.  Cur- 
rent law  restricts  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  certain  routes  (ter- 
minal points  and  Intermediate  points)  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  Impose  restrictive  con- 
ditions and  reqiUres  the  CAB  to  separate 
"charter  "  service  from  "scheduled"  service. 
The  present  law.  however,  prohibits  the  CAB 
from  restricting  equipment  type  or  schedules. 
Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  shaU  be  effective  untu  sus- 
pended or  revoked. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  each  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  fitness  shall  be  under  a 
continuing  duty  to  maintain  a  level  of  fit- 
ness, willingness,  and  abUity  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  service  each  carrier  offers  to 
the  pubUc. 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  record  to  determine 
whether  a  carrier  has  failed  to  comply  with 
its  duty  to  maintain  its  fitness,  wUllngness, 
and  abUity.  If  the  Board  determines  that  a 
carrier  has  failed  in  this  duty,  the  Board 
shall  order  compliance  with  the  specific  or- 
ders, riUes,  or  regulations  found  to  have  been 
violated.  If  the  carrier  fails  to  comply  with 
such  an  order  to  comply  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  Board  shall  suspend  or  revoke  the 
carriers  certificate  of  fitness. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  imme- 
diately suspend  a  certificate  in  the  Interest 
of  the  'rights,  welfare,  or  safety  of  the  pub- 
Uc." Such  an  emergency  suspension  may  la«t 
no  more  than  30  da>-s,  to  be  extended  for  a 
total  of  not  more  tlian  60  days,  and  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  shall  immediately  be 
undertaken  by  the  Board  In  such  a  case. 

The  suspension  and  revocation  authority 
in  the  Bill  Is  similar  to  that  under  current 
law.  Sec.  401(g). 

The  emergency  suspension  power  conform-s 
to  the  present  Board  authority  with  respect 
to  .supplemental  carriers.  Sec.  401  (n)  (4). 

Subsection    (1)    provides    that    no   certifi- 
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cate  may  be  transferred 
eliminates  current  Board 
prove  sucb  a  transfer.  Sec 

Subsection  (j)  provides 
shall    confer   any 
exclusive  rights  in  the  use 
alrwav.  This  conforms  to 
401(11. 

Subsection  -.(Jrf  "provides 
cate  holder  shall  comply 
labor  legislation.  No  chan^ 
rent  law.  Sec.  401  (k). 

Certain  provisions  of 
public  convenience  and 
omitted.  Present  subsectlo^ 
ing  abandonment  is 
section  487  (transitional) 
and  460   (permanent)   in 
tions  (1)  and  (m)  dealing 
riage  have  been  eliminated 
light  of  the  maturity  of 
and  the  Postmaster  Genet-al 
thority.  Sec.  401  (n) 
and  scheduled  carriers  is 
titicates  of  fitness  shall  be 
types  of  carriers. 

FAA  Sec.  452.  Insurance 

Subsection    (a)    requirei 
comply    with    Board 
filing  and  approval  of  plai^ 
Injvirles  to  person  or 
rier  may  cause  in  providing 

Subsection    (b)    provide; 
may  also  require  a  carrier 
ance  bond  to  provide 
tion  in  case  a  carrier  fail: 
tractural  or  common  carrjer 

These  sections  allow 
to   scheduled   carriers   th« 
powers  with  respect  to  su 
concerning  insurance  and 
(n)(l)  and  (2). 

FAA     Sec.     453 
reports 

Subsection    (a)    provid 
may  require  the  carriers 
accounts,   records,   and 
quired  to  administer  the 

Subsection    (b)    requi 
disclose  the  names  of 
than  5  percent  of  the  carrjer 
tal. 

Subsection  (c)  requires 
close  for  each  ofBcer  and 
rler  the  stock  held  In 

Subsection    (d)    provid 
may    require    uniform 
carriers. 

Subsection    (e)    empow 
Inspect  the  books  and 
rlers  as  may  be  necessary 
FAA. 

This  section  Is  the 
Sec.  407. 

FAA  Sec.  454.  Inquiry  in 
agement 

Subsection  (a)  empoweit> 
quire  into  the  managemei  it 
or  person  which  controls 
is  the  same  as  current  law 

Subsection     (b) 
Board    approval 
between  air  carriers  and 
firms  engaged  in  other 
tics.  No  change  is  made  li 
409(a). 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits 
cer  or  director  from 
pensation  for  the  sale  of, 
or  negotiation  for  transf^ 
the  company.  No  change 
law.  Sec.  409(b). 

FAA  Sec.  455.  Filing  of 
ments 

This  section  requires 
with  the  Board  a  copy  of 
tween  cm'  among  air  carriers 

This  section  Is  su 
current  law.  Sec.  412(a) . 
authority  to  immunize 


This  subsection 
authority  to  ap- 
.  401(h). 

that  no  certificate 

property,    or 

of  any  airspace  or 

current  law.  Sec. 


t  certificates  of 
have  been 
401  (J)   concern- 
by  new  FAA 
488  (transitional) 
this  Bill.  Subsec- 
with  air  mall  ear- 
as  unneces.sary  in 
present  industry 
's  contract  au- 
supplemental 
omitted  since  cer- 
ippllcable  to  both 


md  bonding 
each   carrier   to 
governing 
of  Insurance  for 
pro|)erty  that  a  car- 
air  service, 
that   the   Board 
to  file  a  perform- 
appr^priate  compensa- 
te meet  its  con- 
obligations. 
Board  to  apply 
Board's   current 
p^lemental  carriers 
bonding.  Sec.  401 

Accounts,    records,    and 


lei 

t<i 


an  r 


le  I 


prohlMts 
interlocl  :ing 


piases 


;  sue  a 
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that  each  certlfi- 

wlth   appropriate 

Is  made  in  cur- 


that   the  Board 

submit  whatever 

mav   be   re- 


re  x>rts 

F.IA. 


ire  i 
pen  ons 


each    carrier    to 

holding  more 

's  stock  or  capi- 


I  ach  carrier  to  dls- 
(Jrector  of  the  car- 
air  carrier 
that   the  Board 
a(icounting    by    the 


I  irs    the    Board    to 

pri  iperty  of  the  car- 

to  administer  the 

sanje  as  current  law. 

o  air  carrier  man- 


i  n 


the  Board  to  in- 
of  any  business 
air  carrier.  This 
Sec.  415. 

except    with 

relationships 

other  carriers  or 

of  aeronau- 

current  law.  Sec 


an  air  carrier  offi- 

accepfing  personal  com- 

hypothecatlon.  of 

of  any  stock  by 

Is  made  in  current 

Intercarrier  agree- 


carrier  to  file 

etery  agreement  be- 

or  other  carriers. 

bstantlally  the  same  as 

Board's  current 

agreements  from 


ei  ery 


•rtie: 


the  antitrust  law,  sec.  412(b),  Is  modified  by 
the  Bill  (see  FAA  section  493  and  494,  t>elow) , 
and  eventually  phased  out  after  10  years. 

FAA  Sec.  456.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers 

Subsection  (a)  requires  each  carrier  to 
file  with  the  Board  and  keep  open  to  the 
public  a  list  of  all  rates  and  fares  as  well 
as  a  description  of  all  other  services  per- 
formed in  connection  with  air  transportation, 
and  limitations  upon  liability  arising  out  of 
such  transportation. 

This  subsection  Is  the  same  as  current 
law.  Sec.  403(a). 

Subsection  (b)  requires  each  carrier  to 
adhere  to  the  tariffs  filed.  Present  law,  sec. 
403(b),  permits  refunds  and  discotints  In 
special  cases.  Removing  this  provision  re- 
quires that  such  special  discounts  must  also 
be  on  file  with  the  Board. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  changes  in 
tariffs  shall  also  be  filed.  Current  law  re- 
quires such  changes  must  be  filed  at  least 
30  days  in  advance  of  their  proposed  date  of 
effectiveness.  This  requirement  is  eliminated 
in  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  each  carrier  to  file 
with  the  Board  divisions  of  rates  and  tariffs. 
This  conforms  with  current  law  Sec.  403(d). 

Subsection  (e)3  explicitly  permits  carriers 
to  file  a  tariff  which  provides  a  reasonably 
definite  procedure  for  determining  a  flexible 
fare.  This  subsection  is  Intended  to  permit 
flexible  pricing  or  stand-by  service  and  other 
innovative  fare  proposals  without  violating 
subsection  (b) .  No  parallel  provision  exists 
In  current  law. 

Subsection  (f )  authorizes  the  Board  to  set 
maximum  rates  and  fares  whenever,  after 
notice  and  hearing  on  the  record,  the  Board 
determines  that  a  fare  or  rate  is  unjust  or 
unreasonable  and  that  actual  or  potential 
competition  from  other  airlines  is  insufficient 
to  maintain  reasonable  fares.  Current  law  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  set  fares  and  rates,  or 
maxima  or  minima.  Sec.  1002.  The  BlU  sub- 
stantially narrows  this  authority  and  moves 
it  from  the  procedural  title,  title  10,  to  this 
section  on  tariffs. 

Subsection  (g)  pre.scribes  policy  considera- 
tions which  the  Board  must  take  into  ac- 
count in  setting  maximum  rates  under  sub- 
section (f).  The.se  criteri.i  differ  from  the 
corresponding  provision  In  current  law,  sec. 
1002(e),  In  placing  greater  emphasis  upon 
maximum  feasible  competition,  permitting 
greater  flexibility  in  price  service  combina- 
tions (such  as  off-peak  pricing),  and  stress- 
ing the  need  to  develop  fares  appropriate 
to  particular  markets. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  the  Board 
may  suspend  changes  in  fares  In  those  mar- 
kets in  which  it  would  otherwise  be  em- 
powered to  set  fares  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (g).  Suspension  automatically  ini- 
tiates a  hearing  into  the  lawfulness  of  the 
fare  or  rate  and  such  suspension  cannot 
last  more  than  a  total  of  180  days.  This  sec- 
tion Is  the  same  as  current  law  Sec.  1002(g), 
except  that  It  Is  confined  to  markets  within 
the  ambit  of  the  more  limited  ratemaking 
authority  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  (I)  autliorlzes  the  Board  to  es- 
tablish Jiist  and  reasonable  divisions  of  rates 
or  fares  when,  after  notice  and  hearing.  It 
determines  that  existing  divisions  are  un- 
just or  tmreasonable.  This  situation  arises 
when  one  carrier  is  selling  a  "through" 
ticket  for  a  flight  on  the  carrier  itself  and 
a  second  carrier  and  the  through  fare  must 
be  divided  between  the  two  carriers.  This  sec- 
tion is  the  same  as  current  law.  Sec.  1002(h) . 

Subsection  (])  authorizes  the  Board  to 
establish  through  service  and  maximum 
joint  rates  wlienever  It  determines,  after  no- 
tice and  hearing,  that  .such  are  required  by 
the  public  Interest.  This  section  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  current  law,  except  that 
the  Bill  limits  Board  authority  to  the  setting 
of  maximum  Joint  rates. 

FAA  sec.  457.  Filing  of  schedules 


Each  carrier  performing  scheduled  service 
is  required  to  file  such  schedules  with  the 
Board.  The  duty  Is  presently  required  by 
current  Sec.  405(b) . 

FAA  Sec.  458.  Common  carrier  duties 

This  section  requires  each  air  carrier  to 
provide  air  transportation  upon  a  reasonable 
request  therefore  and  to  provide  reasonable 
through  service.  This  section  substantially 
follows  current  law  except  that  the  legal 
duty  to  charge  just  and  reasonable  rates  is 
eliminated  since  the  Board's  authority  to 
establish  such  fares  and  rates  has  largely 
been  eliminated  by  the  Bill. 

FAA  Sec.  459.  Air  carrier  condvict 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  an  air  carrier 
from  engaging  in  unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  the  provision  or  sale  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
issue  regulations  to  define  unfair  or  decep- 
tive practices. 

Subsection  (c)  statutorily  defines  certain 
practices  as  unfair  or  deceptive:  failure  to 
inform  passengers  of  substantially  lower 
priced  air  service  which  Is  available  from 
the  same  carrier,  falltu-e  to  offer  reasonable 
compensation  for  loss,  damage,  or  delay  of 
baggage  while  the  baggage  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  carrier,  and  limitation  of  liability  for 
death  or  loss  caused  by  negligence. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Board 
may  initiate  an  investigation  under  this 
section  and  that  if  a  violation  of  this  section 
is  found,  the  Board  shall,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  or 
ptirsue  such  other  remedies  as  authorized  by 
law. 

Current  law  contains  a  general  proscrip- 
tion against  unfair  or  deceptive  practices. 
The  primary  innovation  of  the  Bill  is  to 
specify  certain  practices  as  vmfalr  or  decep- 
tive. 

FAA  Sec.  460.  Alteration  or  discontinuance 
of  air  service 

This  section  provides  that  each  air  carrier 
may  alter  or  eliminate  it.s  service  to  any 
point.  This  does  not  substantially  alter  what 
has  been  the  practical  effect  of  current  law. 
Sec.  401(e)  (4),  401  (j),  404.  Rather,  this  sec- 
tion makes  explicit  what  heretofore  has  been 
Implicit — that  a  particular  airline  in  a  com- 
petitive airline  Industry  should  not  be  sad- 
dled with  regulatory  requirements  to  serve 
certain  points.  Service  to  points  Is  guaran- 
teed In  some  instances,  however,  under  new 
section  490. 

FAA  Sec.  461.  Transportation  of  mall 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  make  appropriate  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  carriage  of  air  mail.  No  change 
is  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  405(a). 

Subsection  (b)  requires  each  carrier  to  flle 
with  the  Board  and  the  Postmaster  General 
a  statement  of  the  schedules  of  all  regularly 
scheduled  flights.  The  Postmaster  General  Is 
authorized  to  designate  any  flight  for  the 
carriage  of  air  mail.  Current  law,  sec.  405 
(b),  also  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General 
to  disapprove  any  schedule  and  to  require  a 
carrier  to  perform  additional  flights  in  order 
to  carry  the  mall.  This  latter  authority  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  fix  a  maximum  load.  No  change 
has  been  made  in  current  law.  Sec.  405(C). 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Postmaster 
General  to  tender  air  mail  to  the  holder  of 
a  certificate  authorizing  the  transport  of  air 
mall.  No  change  is  made  in  current  law.  Sec. 
405(d). 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  FAA  changes  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  arrangements  with 
foreign  nations  or  nationals  for  the  trans- 
port of  air  mall  to  or  within  foreign  coun- 
tries. No  change  is  made  in  current  law.  Sec. 
405(e). 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  air  mall 
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from  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  International  agreements. 
No  change  is  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  405 

(f). 

Subsection  (g)  requires  air  carriers  to  sub- 
mit proof  of  carriage  of  the  air  mall  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  require.  No  change 
is  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  405(g). 

Subsection  (h)  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
Ocneral  to  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the 
air  mall  If  a  calamity  prevents  the  certifi- 
cated carrier  from  so  doing.  No  change  Is 
made  in  current  law.  Sec.  405(h). 

Subsection  (I)  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  contract  for  the  carriage  of  air 
mail  to  conduct  experiments  designed  to  Im- 
prove air  mall  service.  No  change  is  made  in 
current  law.  Sec.  405(J). 

Subsection  (j)  provides  for  free  travel  for 
postal  employees  on  official  business.  No 
change  is  made  in  ciurent  law. 

FAA  Sec.  462.  Rates  for  transportation  of 
mail. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
determine,  after  notice  and  hearing,  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  air  mall.  No  change  has 
been  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  406(a). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  what  criteria  shall 
be  used  to  establish  mall  rates.  Subsection 
(b)  (3)  provides  for  the  payments  of  operat- 
ing subsidies  as  part  of  the  mall  payment. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  current  law. 
Sec.  406(b).  Thus,  the  current  local  service 
subsidy  program  Is  retained. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  shall  pay  compensation  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mall  and  the  Board  shall 
pay  the  operating  subsidies.  No  change  has 
been  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  406(c) . 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  the  Board  from 
taking  certain  revenues  Into  account  when 
determining  the  carrier's  need  for  mall  sub- 
sidy. No  change  has  been  made  in  current 
law.  Sec.  406(d). 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Board  may 
require  certain  information  in  any  applica- 
tion for  change  In  the  mail  subsidy  rate.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  current  law.  Sec. 
406(e). 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Post- 
master General  may  weigh  the  mall.  No 
change  has  been  made  In  the  present  law. 
Sec.  406(f). 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  unexpended 
money  authorized  under  the  1928  and  1934 
air  mail  acts  may  be  used  by  the  Postmaster 
General  to  pay  for  air  mail  carriage  under 
the  FAA.  No  change  has  been  made  in  cur- 
rent law.  Sec.  406(g) . 

FAA  Sec.  4C3.  Classification  and  exemption 
of  carriers. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
establish  Just  and  reasonable  classifications 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Act.  No 
change  is  made  In  current  law.  Sec.  416(a). 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
exempt  any  air  carrier  from  any  part  of  the 
Act  If  such  an  exemption  Is  In  the  public 
interest.  No  change  Is  made  in  current  law. 
Sec.  416(b). 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  statutorily  exempts  a 
carrier  operating  aircraft  having  a  capacity 
of  less  than  56  seats  or  less  than  16  thousand 
pounds  from  regulation  if  the  carrier  con- 
forms to  reasonable  reporting  and  financial 
responsibility  requirements.  This  provision 
Is  new. 

Certain  sections  of  current  law  have  no 
corresponding  sections  In  the  new  subtitle 
IV-B.  Current  sec.  408  authorizing  the  Board 
to  approve  mergers  Is  phased  out  in  a  new 
faction  492  added  by  new  subtitle  IV-C. 
Current  sec.  414  granting  the  Board  the  au- 
thority to  immxmlze  certain  carrier  actions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  is  also  phased  out. 
New  FAA  sec.  494.  Current  sec.  410  authoriz- 
ing the  Board  to  approve  or  disapprove  cer- 
tain loans  from  the  United  States,  Is  elim- 
inated as  anachronistic.  No  Board  action  has 


been  undertaken  luider  this  section  In  many 
years.  Lastly,  current  sec.  413,  which  pro- 
vides that  "direct  control"  shall  be  deemed 
the  same  for  legal  purposes  as  "Indirect  con- 
trol". Is  eliminated  as  so  obvious  as  to  be 
unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

New  subtitle— IV-C — Transition 
FAA  Sec.  480.  Continuance  ot  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  tintU  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Air  Transportation 
Act  of  1976 

This  section  provides  that  the  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  except 
for  subsections  401(g),  (h),  and  (J),  shall 
continue  in  effect  untu  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  this  Bill.  The  certificates  of  fitness 
under  new  section  451  of  the  Act  are  not  made 
fully  effective  tmtll  then.  This  means  that 
currently  certificated  carriers  would  retain 
their  certificates  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  below,  would  be  restricted  to  flying 
the  routes  named  In  their  certificates.  In 
addition,  during  the  first  four  years  existing 
carriers  and  new  firms  could  still  apply  for 
scheduled  authority  over  particular  routes 
under  §  401(d)(1). 

FAA  Sec.  481.  Continuance  of  special  oper- 
ating autliorizations  until  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of 
1976. 

This  section  provides  tliat  special  opcrat- 
hig  authorizations  under  present  section  417 
of  the  FAA  sliall  continue  In  effect  until  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  this  Bill. 

FAA  Sec.  482.  Discretionary  expansion  of 
scheduled  service 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  180  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Bill  and  shall  terminate  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  this  Bill  when  the 
certificates  of  fitness  under  new  section  451 
will  become  effective. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  all  air  car- 
riers of  substantial  size — all  the  trunk,  local 
service,  and  the  large  supplemental  and  In- 
trastate carriers — may  expand  their  business 
In  a  limited  manner  during  the  transition 
period  without  having  to  submit  to  the  cer- 
tification process  at  the  Board.  The  level 
of  scheduled  hiterstate  service  allowed  under 
this  provision  Increases  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

Paragraph  (b)  (1)  provides  that  during  the 
period  180  days  after  enactment  until  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  BUI,  each  car- 
rier may  offer  up  to  500  million  additional 
"available  seat-miles "  In  markets  which  the 
carrier  Is  not  authorized  to  serve.  "Available 
seat-miles"  is  a  measure  of  the  service  of- 
fered by  a  carrier;  it  Is  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  seats  offered  for  sale  times 
the  number  of  miles  of  the  flight.  A  billion 
available  seat-miles  represents  approximately 
666  round  trips  by  a  Boeing  747  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  (less  than  2  round 
trips  per  day  on  a  yearly  basis)  or  approxi- 
mately 1356  round  trips  over  that  route  by  a 
Boeing  707. 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  increases  the  limitation 
during  the  period  from  the  first  anniversary 
to  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Bill  to  1.5 
billion  available  seat-miles. 

Paragraph  (b)  (3)  Increases  the  Iknitatlon 
during  the  period  from  the  second  anniver- 
sary to  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Bill  to  3 
billion  available  seat-miles. 

Paragraph  (b)  (4)  Increases  the  limitation 
during  the  period  from  the  third  anniversary 
to  the  fourth  anniversary  to  4  blUIon  avail- 
able seat-miles. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  similar  discretion- 
ary authority  for  limited  expansion  of  the 
all-cargo  carriers.  Between  180  days  after  en- 
actment and  1  year  after  enactment,  the  all 
cargo  carriers  may  expand  25  million  avail- 
able ton-mUes,  from  the  second  to  the  tlilrd 
anniversary.  60  million  available  ton-miles, 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  anniversary,  75 
million  available  ton-miles. 


Subsection  (d)  authorizes  carriage  oi  mail 
and  cargo  imder  the  discretionary  atithoritv 
granted  by  this  section. 

Paragraph  (e)  (1)  permits  carriers  to  com- 
bme  discretionary  authority  with  current 
authcH-Ity  In  any  manner  they  deem  de- 
sirable. 

Paragraph  le)  (2)  provides  that  new  discre- 
tionary operations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  conditions  as  scheduled  op- 
erations tinder  section  401  (as  amended  by 
this  Bill). 

Subsection  (f )  requires  the  carriers  offer- ' 
ing  discretionary  authority  to  conform  to  the 
transitional  pricing  restraints  xinder  new  sec- 
t  Ion  456  and  495  of  the  FAA. 

Subsection  (g)(1)  provides  that  any  car- 
rier offering  discretionary  service  under  this 
section  must  provide  30  days  notice  of  In- 
creases in  fares,  rates,  and  charges.  The  Board 
may  delay  the  effective  date  of  such  increa.ses 
in  fares,  rates,  and  charges  for  up  to  180 
days,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
creases are  needed  to  cover  cost  Increases. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  any  carrier 
offering  discretionary  service  under  this  sec- 
tion must  provide  30  days  notice  before  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  level  of  capacity  of- 
fered. The  Board  may  delay  the  effective  date 
of  stich  capacity  reductions  for  up  to  180 
days,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  decreases 
in  capacity  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  a  gen- 
eral decline  in  demand. 

Subsection  d)  defines  schedT?led  service 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  a  minimum 
of  five  roundtrlps  per  week  between  two 
points  in  accordaiice  i^-ith  ptiblished  sched- 
ules. 

FAA  Sec.  483.  Permanent  certification  for 
continuous  operation 

This  section  provides  that  any  carrier  who 
has  performed  twelve  months  continuous 
nonstop  scheduled  air  transportation  along 
any  route  tinder  new  FAA  sec.  482  may  ac- 
quire certification  for  such  routes  under  the 
procedures  and  standards  provided  by  new 
FAA  .sec.  451(b),  (c),  and  (d).  However,  .serv- 
ice with  respect  to  which  the  Board  has  de- 
layed a  fare  Increase  or  cap.oclty  reduction 
.shall  l>e  ineligible  under  this  section. 

Any  carrier  holding  authority  under  this 
section  at  the  fourth  anniversary  of  this  Bill 
shall  be  Issued  a  certificate  of  fitness  under 
new  FAA  sec.  451  on  that  date. 

Interruptions  In  service  due  to  labor  dis- 
putes shall  not  be  deemed  to  destroy  con- 
tinuity of  service  but  such  periods  of  Inter- 
ruption shall  not  be  counted  toward  the  re- 
quisite twelve  month  minimum. 

FAA  Sec.  484.  Liberalization  of  authoritv 
to  .serve  new  routes 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  person 
may  apply  for  a  certificate  to  offer  nonstop 
service  tdong  any  route  not  currently  receiv- 
ing nonstop  service  and  duch  applications 
shall  be  treated  under  the  procedures  and 
standards  of  sees.  451(b),  (c),  and  (d). 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  such  service 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  applicable  to  certificated  author- 
ity under  401(d)(1). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  carrier 
holding  a  certificate  under  this  section  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Bill  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  fitness. 

FAA  Sec.  485.  Relaxation  of  restrictions  on 
entry  into  the  domestic  airline  industry 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  process  and  dispose  of  applications  for 
certificates  of  fitness  as  though  sec.  451  were 
in  effect  subject  to  the  limitaUon  that  no 
more  than  2  certificates  shall  be  granted  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  anniversary  of 
the  Bill,  no  more  than  3  certificates  shall  be 
granted  between  the  second  and  third  an- 
niversaries of  the  Bill,  and  no  more  than  five 
certificates  between  the  third  and  fourth 
anniversaries  of  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  levels  of 
operations  under  the  certificates  issued  un- 
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Subsection  (f)  defines  "direct  costs"  un- 
der this  section  to  mean  the  direct  operating 
cost  of  providing  the  service  to  which  the 
rate,  fare,  or  change' applies,  excluding  gen- 
eral administrative  expenses,  depreciation, 
interest  payments,  amortization,  capital  ex- 
penses, and  the  like. 

FAA  Sec.  488.  Carrier  obligations  regarding 
points  served  in  March  1976  during  the  pe- 
riod from  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  until  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  act.    • 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bill  and  terminate  upon  the 
tenth  anniversary. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  a  carrier  from 
implementing  any  schedule  change  which 
would  reduce  service  below  the  essential 
minimum  service  standards  set  by  the  Board 
except  upon  30  days  notice.  These  .standards, 
set  pursuant  to  new  FAA  sec.  490(c)  apply 
only  to  points  receiving  service  from  a  trunk 
or  local  service  carrier  in  March  1976. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
order  a  carrier  to  continue  service  at  the  es- 
.sential  service  level  for  up  to  90  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice  of  the  schedule  change 
or  until  service  by  a  replacement  carrier  is 
instituted. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  reimburse  any  carrier  required  to  con- 
tinue service  under  subsection  (c)  in  the 
amount  by  which  total  allocated  costs  ex- 
ceeded revenues. 

FAA  Sec.  489.  Requirements  regarding 
tariff  filings. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upHsn  enactment  of 
this  bin  and  terminate  upon  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  enactment. 

Subsection  (b)  Impose  a  (sec.  403(c) )  sixty 
day  notice  requirement  for  filing  tariff 
changes  but  restricts  this  requirement  to 
tariff  changes  which  are  beyond  the  zone 
of  fare  flexibility  provided  bv  new  FAA  sec. 
495. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Board  to  exer- 
cise its  susp)ension  authority  under  new  FAA 
.sec.  456(h)  at  least  30  days  before  the  tariff 
change  would  otherwise  become  effective. 

FAA  Sec.  490.  Guarantee  of  service  to 
points  served  in  March  1976  until  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Air  Transportation  Act  of 
1976. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of  the 
Bill  and  shall  terminate  upon  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Board  to  en- 
sure that  each  point  that  received  air  service 
from  a  local  service  or  trunk  carrier  in  March 
1976  shall  continue  to  receive  "essential  air 
service." 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Board  to  estab- 
lish general  criteria  for  "essential  air  serv- 
ice" to  points  180  days  after  enactment,  in 
accordance  with  the  rulemaking  procedures 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Board 
may,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  Interested  person,  investigate 
and  determine  whether  a  particular  point  is 
receiving  essential  air  service.  In  so  doing, 
the  Board  shall  establish  a  specific  definition 
of  essential  air  service  for  that  point  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  criteria:  the 
general  criteria  set  under  subsection  (c), 
availability  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
port, needs  of  affected  communities,  finan- 
cial assistance  the  communities  are  able  or 
willing  to  provide,  cost  of  air  service.  Integra- 
tion with  other  air  service,  and  the  views  of 
the  affected  parties  and  the  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  officials. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Board  to  con- 
tract for  additional  air  service  to  a  point  if 
essential  air  service  is  foimd  to  be  lacking. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  the  contracts  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  dratvn  in  accord- 


ance with  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (gov- 
ernment procurement  provisions)  except 
that:  no  contract  may  exceed  3  years  or  be 
renewed,  no  increase  in  the  contract  price 
may  be  made  except  to  allow  for  cost  in- 
creases due  to  governmental  action,  no  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  incumbent  carriers, 
and  contracts  shall  provide  for  reasonable 
assurance  of  reimbursement  in  the  event  of 
default  by  a  carrier  (including  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  replacement  carrier).  The  Board 
may  also  relieve  itself  of  those  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  that  are  found,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  a  contract 
under  subsection  (f)  shall  specify  the  mini- 
mum flight  frequency,  the  maximum  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  the  minimum  seat  capacity 
of  the  aircraft,  and  such  other  items  as  the 
Board  may  require  in  the  public  interest.  In 
no  case  may  the  contract  provide  for  services 
which  exceeds  the  service  provided  to  the 
point  during  1976. 

Subsection  (h)  prohibits  the  Board  from 
inhibiting  the  provision  of  unsubsldized 
service  and  prohibits  the  Board  from  award- 
ing a  contract  if  essential  air  service  is  other- 
wise available. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  air  servlc" 
provided  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this 
section  shall  be  Ineligible  for  a  federal  sub- 
sidy payment  under  any  other  section  of  tlje 
FAA. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  that  any  air  car- 
rier authorized  or  eligible  to  provide  air  serv- 
ice under  any  provision  of  the  FAA  or  any  air 
carrier  fit.  willing,  and  able  to  provide  air 
service  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  hp 
eligible  to  provide  contract  service  under  this 
section. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  that  that  termi- 
nation of  the  effectiveness  of  this  section 
shall  not  interfere  with  outstanding  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section. 

FAA  Sec.  491.  Review  of  the  local  service 
subsidy  program. 

This  section  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  improve  and  revise  direct  sub- 
sidy. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  di- 
rected to  study  and  evaluate  alternative  sub- 
sidy plans  in  consultation  with  all  affected 
parties  and  report  to  Congress  within  18 
months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bill.  Tl-..^ 
Secretary  is  also  directed  to  recommend  the 
appropriate  level  of  subsidized  service  for 
each  point  to  which  subsidized  service  shou'd 
be  made  available. 

FAA  Sec.  492.  Consolidation,  merger,  acqui- 
sition of  control  of  the  domestic  air  car- 
riers until  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  AJr 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of  tbe 
Bill  and  terminate  upon  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  enactment  of  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  certain  forms  of 
joint  control  of  and  merger  by  two  air  car- 
riers or  by  an  air  carrier  and  a  carrier  regu- 
lated by  the  ICC  without  approval  of  the 
Board.  No  change  has  been  made  in  current 
law.  Sec.  408(a). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  person 
seeking  Board  approval  of  a  merger  or  joint 
control  agreement  shall  apply  to  the  Board, 
and  the  Board  is  required  to  notify  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  conduct  a  public  hearing. 
The  Board  is  required  to  approve  all  such 
agreements  found  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interest  or  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  subject  to  such  reasonable  and 
appropriate  conditions,  including  employee 
protective  conditions,  as  the  Board  may  find 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  The  broad  rule 
is  the  same  as  current  law,  sec.  408(b),  ex- 
cept that  Board  authority  to  attach  appro- 
priate employee  protective  conditions  Is  made 
explicit. 
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The  fli'st  proviso  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  the  Board  niay  not  approve  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  if  it  would  violate 
the  general  standards  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  the  first  proviso  also  states  that  a  re- 
viewhig  court  may  "apply  Its  independent 
judgments"  when  reviewing  Board  determi- 
nation of  these  antitrust  standards.  The  new 
first  proviso  strengthens  the  current  flist 
proviso  of  sec.  408(b)  by  substituting  the 
broad  antitrust  standards  for  the  narrower 
prohibition  against  "creating  a  monopoly" 
and  by  providing  for  expanded  court  review. 
The  second  proviso  of  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  not  approve  an 
agreement  under  this  section  if  the  appli- 
cant Is  not  an  air  carrier  unless  siich  agree- 
ment "will  promote  the  public  interest  by 
enabling  such  carrier  other  than  an  air  car- 
rier to  use  aircraft  to  public  advantage  In 
its  operation  and  will  not  restrain  compe- 
tition." This  Is  the  same  as  the  second  pro- 
viso of  current  sec.  408(b) . 

The  thU'd  proviso  of  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  in  certain  de  minimus  cases  the 
Board  may  approve  an  agreement  under  tliis 
section  without  a  public  hearing  if  30  days 
notice  has  been  given  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  notice  has  been  given  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. This  proviso  differs  from  the  cur- 
rent third  proviso  to  sec.  408(b)  in  that  30 
days  advance  notice  is  required  and  notifi- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  well  as  to  the  Attorney 
General.  ' 

The  fourth  proviso  to  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  shall  dispose  of  all  ap- 
plications filed  under  this  subsection  within 
240  days.  No  such  provision  appeai-s  in  cur- 
rent law. 

Subsection  (d)  exempts  from  this  section 
and  the  new  subsections  454  (ta)  and  (c)  In- 
terests in  ground  facilities  such  as  hangars 
and  ticket  offices.  No  change  Is  made  in  cur- 
rent law.  Sec.  408(c) . 

Subsection  (e)  gives  the  Board  jurisdiction 
over  non-air  carriers  who  acquire  control  of 
an  air  carrier  pursuant  to  this  section.  No 
change  is  made  in  current  law.  Sec.  408  (d). 
Subsection  (f )  authorizes  the  Board  to  In- 
vestigate any  person  who  may  be  violating 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  No  change  Is 
made  in  current  law.  Sec.  408  (e) . 

Subsection  (g)  establishes  a  presumption 
that  any  person  owning  10  percent  of  the 
stock  or  capital  of  an  air  carrier  controls 
the  carrier.  The  Board  may  find  otherwise. 
No  change  Is  made  in  current  law.  Sec. 
408(f). 

FAA  Sec.  493.  Poolhig  and  other  agreements 
until  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  Bill  and  shall  terminate  upon  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  BUI. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  any  agree- 
ments filed  with  the  Board  pursuant  to  new 
PAA  sec.  455.  If  either  official  requests  the 
Board  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  pending  or  already  approved  agree- 
ment will  be  or  remains  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  FAA,  the  Board  shall  hold  such 
a  hearing. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  tliat  (he  Board 
sliall  disapprove  any  agreement  which  fixes 
fares  or  commissions,  (except  for  joint  rates) , 
divides  markets,  restrains  capacity,  substan- 
tially lessens  competition  in  a  manner  which 
either  Is  more  restrictive  than  necessary  or 
not  responsive  to  transportation  needs 
clearly  outweighing  the  harm  to  the  public 
Interest,  or  otherwise  adverse  to  the  public 
interest  or  the  policies  of  the  FAA. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  parties  at- 
tacking a  proposed  agreement  shall  have  the 


burden  of  proving  the  anticompetitive  effects 
and  the  parties  defending  the  agreement 
shall  have  the  burden  of  demonstrating  sig- 
nificant trarLsportation  needs  that  cannot  be 
substantially  satisfied  by  any  less  restrictive 
way.  A  reviewing  court  shall  apply  inde- 
pendent Judgnient  when  reviewing  an  agency 
record  in  such  matters. 

Current  law,  sec.  412(b),  only  states  that 
the  Board  shall  approve  agreements  In  the 
public  interest  and  disapprove  others. 

PAA  Sec.  494.  Antitrust  law  immunity  un- 
til the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Ti-ansporta- 
tlon  Act  of  1976 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  eflective  upon  enactment  of  the 
Bill  and  shall  terminate  upon  tlie  tenth  an- 
niversary of  enactment  of  the  BUI. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  Board  orders 
tuider  new  FAA  sees.  454(b),  492,  and  493 
shall  immunize  the  parties  Involved  from 
tlie  antitrust  laws  but  that  this  immunity 
.shall  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  enactment  of  the  Bill.  This 
immunity  differs  from  cv.rrent  law,  sec.  414. 
in  that  the  operations  immunized  must  per- 
tain to  air  transportation,  and  no  Immunity 
is  given  from  the  applicability  of  the  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  section  of  the  antitrust  law 
(Sherman  Act,  sec.l). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  attach  appropriate  labor  protective 
conditions  to  any  order  under  sec.  492  or 
493  of  the  FAA.  No  such  provision  exists  in 
current  law. 

PAA  Sec.  495.  Transitional  Board  authority 
to  prescribe  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
until  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Air  Trans- 
portation Act  of  197G. 

Subsection  (at  provides  tbat  this  section 
.shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  iif  the 
Bill  and  shall  terminate  upon  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bill. 

Subsection  (b)  continues  the  Board's  cur- 
rent ratemaking  power  Sec.  1002(d),  except 
that  the  Board  may  not  find  unlawful  a  fare 
which  Is:  (1 )  not  more  than  a  10  percent  in- 
crease over  the  fare  charged  one  year  pre- 
viously and  (2)  certain  percentages  less  than 
the  fares  charged  at  the  time  of  enacimeiit. 
so  that  carriers  can  reduce  future  fares  below 
current  levels  20';;  in  the  first  6  months,  40 'r 
in  the  next  6  months,  and  up  to  60'??  In  the 
next  3  years.  The  Board's  current  authorltv 
under  sec.  1002(d)  is  also  modified  by  elim- 
inating the  language  "unjustly  discrimina- 
tory, or  iniduly  preferential,  or  undtily  pre- 
judicial" as  a  basis  for  finding  a  rnie.  fare, 
or  charge  unlawful. 

Bill  Sec.  303.  AmeudmcntJS  to  Subchapter 
10,  sec.  1002 

This  .section  repeals  the  current  subsec- 
tions dealing  with  Board  regulation  of  fares 
and  rates. 

Bill  Sec.  304.  Po.stal  service  contract  au- 
thority 

This  section  authorizes  the  Postmaster 
General  to  contract  with  any  caiTier  for 
carriage  of  air  mail  if  he  finds  that  carriage 
by  certificated  air  carriers  between  any  two 
points  Is  "not  sufficiently  adequate,  efficient, 
or  economical ." 

Bill  Sec.  305.  Effective  dates  of  provisions 
of  this  title 

This  section  provides  for  the  effective  dates 
of  variotts  provisions  of  this  Title.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  is  that  most  of  the  revi- 
sions of  regulation  of  domestic  air  trans- 
portatio!j  do  not  become  effective  until  6 
months  after  enactment.  In  the  meantime, 
interstate  and  overseas  air  transportation 
would  be  governed  by  and  large  by  cur- 
rent law,  except  that  the  provisions  regard- 
ing rate  flexibility  and  intercarrlers  mer- 
gers and  agreements  would  take  effect  im- 
mediately. After  6  months,  the  revisions 
would  take  effect  except  that  during  the 
transition  period  authOTlty  could  still  be 
granted  under  current  section  401  (di.  as 
amended. 


Testimont    of    Senator    Edward    M.    Kr.n- 

NEDY     BEXVBE     the     SEKATE     SUBCOMMITTEE 

on  Aviatiok  Hearings  on  Legislation  to 

REfx>RM  Pederai.   Airline  Regdxation 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  on  legislative  proposals  to 
reform  federal  economic  regulation  of  the 
airline  industry.  This  is  an  issue  of  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  those  connected  with 
the  airline  industry,  but  far  more  broadly, 
for  the  American  people,  who  In  the  last 
several  years  have  expressed  themselves  so. 
clearly  on  the  need  for  regulatory  reform. 

Since  1938  the  CAB  has  had  broad  author- 
ity over  airline  fares,  entry  Into  the  Industry 
and  route  wards  to  existing  carriers,  and 
mergers  and  other  agreements  among  air 
carriers. 

For  the  past  18  months,  I  have  had  the 
opponunit;  to  ;,tudy  CAB  regulation  of  the 
ajrllne.s. 

The  Subcommiltee  on  Administrative 
Practice  .-ind  Procedure  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  compiled  a  vast  record  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  CAB.  We  identified  a  multi- 
tude of  procedural  irregtilarlties  of  the  CAB's 
administrative  processes  and  documented 
mimerous  violations  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  administrative  due  process.  But  in 
the  enC.  the  Subcommittee  not  only  recom- 
mended procedural  reforms  to  the  Board  but 
also  concluded  that  more  basic  legisLitlre 
action  was  needed  Procedural  adjustments, 
while  desirable,  csnnot  remedy  the  underlv - 
ing  defect.s  of  federal  airline  regulation 

It  is  therefore  my  Arm  conclusion  rh-.t 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  tha*  «•'! 
drasti<all>  reduce  the  CAB's  powers  to  con- 
trol prices,  to  restrict  entry  ?-nd  to  confer 
antitrust  Immimitles.  The  shift  from  the 
present  system  ck  heavy  regulation  to  a  more 
competitive  enviVonment  should  take  place 
gradually.  Tliere  should  be  a  reasonable 
transition  time  to  allow  the  Industry  to  .id- 
just.  Tliese  are  the  objectives  of  the  le«lsi3- 
tlon  I  am  proposing.  The  reasons  for  the.se 
recommendations  are  well-documented.  Tlie 
recent  investigation  of  the  CAB  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  produced  a  25.")- 
page  report  and  8  volumes  of  hearings  and 
appendices.  We  began  our  inquiry  in  late 
1974  to  determine  whether  the  Board's  prac- 
tices and  procedures  were  both  fair  and  effec- 
live  We  wanted  to  know  whether  the  CAB  s 
procedures  were  fair:  Are  the  CAB's  decisions 
made  after  adequate  public  input  and  are 
they  based  on  evidence'?  We  also  wanted  fc 
know  wlieilier  the  Board's  practices  were 
effective:  Kas  the  Board  satisfied  the  nation's 
need  for  a:r  service  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  furnishing  that  service? 

We  found  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
Board's  practices  and  procedures  were  ueil)i- 
11'  fair  nor  effective. 

We  fovind,  for  esample,  that  the  original 
16  trimk  carriers  have  shrunk  through  mer- 
ger to  10  carriers.  Not  one  new  trunk  carrier 
has  bee:i  allowed  Into  the  Industry  since 
1938.  Since  1950,  there  have  been  79  applica- 
tions for  trunk  attthority  but  not  one  has 
iDeen  granted  and  only  4  were  granted  hear- 
ings. 

Tli!>,  i-  i)i  fipite  of  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
try has  grown  tremendously  since  1938.  In- 
vestment has  grown  from  $7  million  to  well 
over  7  billion  dollars.  Revenue  passenger 
miles  have  grown  from  476  million  to  ISO 
billion. 

This  closed  entry  policy  is  also  contrary 
to  the  Uitent  of  the  original  act.  When  the 
CAB  was  created  In  1938,  one  of  Its  chief 
sponsors.  Senator  McCarran  declared  that: 
"In  the  proposed  bill  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  little  fellow  with  a  new  idea,  with 
plenty-  of  capital,  from  establishing  an  air- 
line." 

The  Board's  route  award  pi-ocedures  have 
also  Ijcen  unfair,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  law  re- 
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Chairman,  and  the  Board 
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But.  the  basic  problem  of 
procedural.  As  desirable   aa 
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secret  in  California  and 
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innovation  that  comes  wi 
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Our  Subcommittee  found  that  studies  bv 
both  Boeing  and  Lockheed  demonstrated 
that  it  Ls  economically  and  technically  pos- 
sible to  provide  the  lower  fare  service 
throughout  the  United  States.  With  an  all- 
coach  seating  configuration,  for  example, 
profitable  cross-country  service  could  be  pro- 
vided in  a  B-747  flying  an  average  from  50-70 
percent  full  at  fares  that  range  from  $75 
to  $95.  In  fact.  World  Airways  has  recently 
proposed  scheduled  service  coast -to -coast 
for  839.  Unfortunately,  the  CAB  dismissed 
this  application.  Meanwhile,  the  current 
ciosri-country  CAB-regulated  fare  Is  $179. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  CAB  has  failed  to 
encourage  low  prices. 

Although  the  air  travelers  have  gotten  poor 
paying  the  cost  of  unwise  CAB  regulation, 
the  airlines  have  not  gotten  rich  by  any 
means.  Where  has  the  money  gone?  It  has 
gone  into  half  empty  fiights,  in-flight  movies, 
vmwanted  meals,  and  other  frills.  Reg\xlation 
has  not  prevented  competition  in  the  air- 
line industry.  It  has  only  prevented  price 
competition.  What  is  left  is  vigorous  service 
competition. 

This  service  competition,  although  demon- 
straUng  how  competitively  structured  the 
industry  actually  Is,  has  not  been  a  healthy 
development  for  the  airlines.  Without  free- 
dom to  compete  In  prices  and  without  the 
pressine  from  new  innovative  entrants  to 
hold  fares  down,  the  regulated  carriers  are 
flying  with  high  fares  in  half -empty  planes 
and  using  timely  and  frequent  departures 
along  with  extraneous  frills  as  the  carrot 
to  lure  the  thinning  ranks  of  air  travelers 
to  their  planes.  Discount  fares,  although 
better  than  nothing,  reflect  In  their  restric- 
tions and  limitations  the  fact  that  with  regu- 
lation everyday  scheduled  air  travel  Is  geared 
not  to  the  average  American  but  to  the 
v.ell-lo-do. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  make  air  travel  avail- 
able to  more  Americans.  Although  air  travel 
is  not  now  the  province  of  the  rich.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  available  on  any  large  scale  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  average  family  income 
of  an  air  traveler  Is  estimated  at  825,000  per 
year,  whereas  the  average  family  income  of 
the  population  Is  nearly  half  of  that.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  more  than  50%  of  all  air  travel 
Is  business  travel.  There  are  too  many  Amer- 
lcans»who  have  never  traveled  by  air  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to.  Only  1  out  of 
every  4  adult  Americans  utilize  air  travel  in 
any  given  year.  Although  historically  air  fares 
since  1938  have  fallen  in  real  dollar  terms, 
this  trend  under  recent  regulation  has  been 
reversed.  Since  December  of  1973  air  fare  in- 
creases have  outpaced  the  rate  of  inflation. 

It  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  nation  to 
travel  by  air.  The  prospects  for  the  future 
are  not  bright.  The  carriers  tell  us  they  will 
need  more  fare  lncrea.ses  soon  to  offset  recent 
losses. 

The  in.effectlveness  of  federal  regulation  to 
keep  fares  low  cannot  be  cured  by  procedural 
reform.  This  is  why  lx>th  the  unanimous 
Administrative  Practice  Subcommittee  and 
tho  Administration  believe  that  congressional 
action  is  required  to  bring  about  the  low-fare 
air  service  that  Is  both  possible  and  desirable. 

I  am  proposing  for  your  consideration,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  a  bill  designed  to  achieve  that 
goal.  The  bill  I  will  be  Introducing  will  dras- 
tically reduce  C.A.B.  control  over  entry,  air 
fai-es,  and  carrier  agreements.  It  will  do  so 
over  a  gradual  transition  period  that  in  major 
respects  will  be  completed  in  four  years. 
Diu-iug  the  transition,  controls  will  be  gradu- 
ally lifted  so  that  disruptions  due  to  a 
changed  environment  are  minimal  and  the 
low-fare  benefits  of  increased  competition 
are  maximized. 

My  bill  is  different  than  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  in  some  major  and  minor  respects. 
but  the  basl^  objective  of  both  bills  is  similar 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the 
sub.stp.nt!al    benefits    that    less    regulation 


would  confer  on  our  nation's  travelers, 
there  are  some  groups  associated  wtth  the 
airline  industry  that  are  concerned  with 
T,hese  reform  proposals. 

The  concerns  of  thoee  who  oppose  change 
deserve  careful  examination,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  Is  especially  so  at  this  stage  where  there 
are  now  t  wo  detailed  pieces  of  proposed  legis- 
lation before  you.  The  legislative  process 
should  take  account  of  the  anxiety  of  thoee 
who  have  become  comfortable  VTlth  the 
status  quo.  Let  me  briefly  examine  some 
n.spects  of  this  anxiety. 

First,  meet  often  expressed  is  the  fear  that 
less  regulation  will  lead  to  less  service  to 
small  conamunltles.  The  argument  Is  made 
that  without  government  regulation,  air 
carriers  would  be  free  to  withdraw  from  un- 
profltable  routes  and  small  towns  would 
thereafter  lose  service.  For  this  reason,  the 
present  system  of  regiilatlon  must  be  main- 
tained. 

I  have  heard  this  argument  made  more 
often  by  the  regulated  airlines  than  the  rep- 
resentatives of  small  communities,  but  both 
express  sincere  concern.  The  simple  answer 
is  that  predicted  loss  of  service  Is  more 
imaginary  than  real.  For  example,  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  airlines 
aie  providing  much  money-losing  service  to 
small  communities  that  is  subsidized  by 
profitable  operations  on  routes  where  the 
C.A.B.  protects  them  fro.m  competition.  The 
dense  routes  actually  provide  very  little  ex- 
cess profits  to  pay  for  small-town  service  and, 
in  any  event,  the  CAB.  has  been  allowing 
air  carriers  to  discontinue  service  on  routes 
on  which  they  are  losing  money. 

Most  of  the  so-called  small  sei-vice  does, 
in  fact,  pay  for  itself.  A  recent  DOT.  sturtv 
demonstrated  that  those  points  subject  to 
some  risk  of  loss  of  scheduled  service  under 
total  deregulation  account  for  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  air  trav- 
elers. My  Administrative  Practice  Subcom- 
mittee estimated  that  the  marginal  routea 
of  trunk  carriers  account  for  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  revenue  passenger  miles. 

I  do  not  believe  we  In  Congress  can  Justify 
regulating  the  entire  airline  system  In  a 
manner  that  keeps  fares  high  on  most  routes 
simply  to  protect  less  than  one  percent  of  all 
air  service  and  less  than  one  percent  of 
airline  passengers. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Indicates  that  competition  will  not  result  In 
a  serious  reduction  of  air  service,  the  bill  I 
have  drafted  nonetlieless  contains  a-lded 
guarantees  that  towns  now  served  by  certif- 
icated air  carriers  will,  continue  to  receive 
scheduled  service  In  the  futxure.  This 
guarantee  Is  more  than  these  towns  receive 
under  current  regulation,  which  has  per- 
mitted certificated  carriers  to  drop  nearly 
one-third  of  the  points  served  In  1960  with 
no  guai-antee  of  replacement  .-iervice.  The 
service-guarantee  provision  in  my  bill  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  to  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  Secretary  Coleman  an- 
nounced last  week.  In  February  I  proposed 
that  any  air  reform  legislation  should  guard 
against  the  fears  of  small  conununltles  by  a 
contract  bid  mechanism  and  I  applaud  the 
administration  for  proposing  to  amend  the 
bill  along  these  lines. 

The  second  Important  group  that  has  ex- 
pressed strong  reservations  about  change  is 
management  of  unions  that  represent  airline 
employees.  Like  the  small  towns  who  fear 
loss  of  air  service,  the  affected  unions  are 
understandably  concerned  that  a  changed 
airline  Industry  might  adversely  affect  them. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees will  be  enhanced  In  a  more  competi- 
tive airlltie  Indtistry. 

Lower  fares  would  result  In  Increased  de- 
mand and,  in  the  long  rvm.  Increased  overall 
employment  In  the  Industry.  This  would 
come  as  welcome  news  to  th<»  flight  attend- 
ants and  mechanics  who  are  presently  fur- 
loughed.  The  wages  pntd  by  the  C.A.B.  regu- 
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lated  carriers  to  all  grovips  of  employees  al- 
ready compare  quite  favorably  with  those 
paid  by  the  intrastate  carriers  In  California 
and  Texas. 

C.A.B.  regulation  has  never  been  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  needs  of  airline  em- 
ployees and  the  Board  has  on  occasion  taken 
action  adversely  affecting  their  interests.  Un- 
til very  recently,  the  Board  allowed  air  car- 
riers to  enter  into  capacity  reduction  agree- 
ments but  Ignored  the  arguments  of  em- 
ployees that  the  agreements  resulted  in 
many  lost  jobs  without  benefiting  the  public. 
The  Airline  PUots  Association  estimated 
that  these  agreements  between  two  major 
carriers  resulted  In  the  loss  of  1000  jobs. 

Without  adequate  legislative  i-eform,  reg- 
ulation Is  likely  to  continue  like  it  has  re- 
cently— high  fares,  low  profits,  capacity  re- 
duction devices  and  employee  layoffs.  Com- 
petition is  more  likely  to  bring  about  low 
fares,  expanding  air  service,  no  capacity  re- 
striction agreements  and  more  jobs. 

Another  concerned  gi'oup  consists  of  air- 
line management.  Most  airline  executives 
seem  to  favor  the  federal  government  reg- 
ulating their  busine.ss  as  long  as  the  regula- 
tion benefits  them.  For  example,  the  airlines 
would  undoubtedly  support  legislative  provi- 
sions that  allow  them  to  raise  prices  with- 
out C.A.B.  approval.  But  they  will  be  equally 
unenthuslastlc  toward  relaxations  of  C.A.B. 
entry  control.  But,  as  we  discovered  In  our 
Investigation,  without  meaningful  threat  of 
new  entry  most  existing  carriers  are  likely 
to  raise,  not  lower,  prices  if  free  to  do  .so. 
This  is  why  legislation  must  reduce  C.A.B. 
entry  control  as  well  as  rate  control. 

Fi-aukly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  c.vnect 
management  to  be  too  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  run  companies  in  a  newly 
competitive  environment  where  the  stock- 
holders look  to  management  but  manage- 
ment can  no  longer  blame  poor  performance 
or  lower  profits  on  the  C.A.B.  Mistakes  will 
be  made  in  this  new  environment;  some  firms 
will  do  better  than  others;  some  executives 
will  thrive  and  others  wUl  be  replaced.  That 
Is  what  our  American  system  is  all  about, 
what  has  made  our  business  community  by 
and  large  the  most  innovative  and  indus- 
trious In  the  world. 

And  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  federal 
regulation  should  protect  the  competitive 
environment  but  should  not,  as  airline  reg- 
ulation does,  protect  Instead  partlciilar 
competitors. 

The  new  rules,  though,  should  not  be 
ushered  in  all  at  once  in  the  airline  indus- 
try. Current  airline  management  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  adjust  In  an  orderly 
fashion  before  final  reform  takes  effect.  That 
is  why  both  my  bill  and  the  administration  s 
bill  do  not  provide  for  the  changes  to  occur 
overnight.  Moreover,  there  are  ample  safe- 
guards built  Into  my  bill  to  guard  against 
temporai-y  instability  and  to  muilmize  the 
effects  of  management  miscalculation  In  the 
new  environment. 

In  addition  to  small  towns,  labor  and  air- 
line management,  there  are  other  groups 
whose  prospects  In  a  less  regulated  Industry 
should  be  analyzed.  For  example,  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
airline  hidustry.  But  it  has  been  technology 
and  favorable  economic  growth,  not  CAB 
regulation,  that  have  been  the  primary  de- 
terminants of  the  fate  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  spate  of  aircraft  orders  in  the  1960's 
has  been  followed  by  moth-balled  aircraft 
and  cancelled  irders  in  the  1970's.  The  reg- 
ulatory response  to  current  excess  capacity 
has  been  to  employ  artificial  anticompetitive 
mechanisms  to  keep  planes  from  flying.  Less 
regulation  would  not  cin-e  overnight  the 
problem  of  excess  capacity,  but  the  Indus- 
try's own  competitive  response  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  stimulate  demand  through 
price  reductions  to  fill  those  empty  seats.  The 
more  quickly  proposed  reforms  bring  about 


the  full  benefits  of  increased  price  competi- 
tion, lower  rates  and  Increased  demand,  the 
sooner  '  the  demand  for  new  aircraft  will 
pick  up.  My  bill  takes  this  fact  Into  ac- 
count In  Its  establishment  of  a  cautious  but 
much  more  rapid  transition  than  the  Ad- 
ministration bill. 

Also,  aircraft  manufactui'ers  as  a  whole 
.should  benefit  over  time  as  new  and  existing 
firms  are  finally  able  to  tailor  their  service  to 
particular  markets  and  thus  create  demands 
for  aU-craft  different  than  those  now  flying. 
Under  regulation,  some  of  our  major  aircraft 
manufacturers  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
no  new  aircraft  orders  during  the  final  years 
of  this  decade.  A  more  open  competitive  in- 
dustry should  help  reverse  that  trend. 

Tliere  are  other  groups  of  Uiterested  per- 
sons this  Subcommittee  wiU  hear  from. 
Those  who  invest  in  airlines  or  lend  them 
money,  the  unregulated  commuter  carriers 
who  should  benefit  enormously  from  reform, 
tiie  communities  v.-hich  depend  on  aU-  sei-v- 
ice,  travel  agents — all  these  hiterests  will 
liave  to  be  taken  into  account. 

But  there  is  one  final  gixiup,  the  largest 
t^roup,  which  might  not  be  represented  here 
as  forcefully  and  effectively  as  the  more 
powerful  Interest  groups,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
consists  of  the  consumers  of  the  country  who 
ask  that  when  government  regulates,  and 
when  Congress  acts.  It  does  so  with  then- 
hiterests  as  paramount. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  and  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  time  for  study  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  responsibility  for  action  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  The  only 
real  question  Is  what  type  of  transition  ar- 
rangment'  is  desirable- — over  what  period  of 
time  and  under  what  conditions  should  we 
move  from  regulation  to  competition. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  am  offering  provldrs  a 
clear  blueprint  for  legislative  action.  The 
pi-oposed  legislation  offered  by  President 
Ford  is  an  alternative  that  can  help  the  Sub- 
committee sort  out  the  options  and  sharpen 
the  legislative  process.  Both  bills,  however, 
spring  from  the  recognition  that  we  in  gov- 
ernment have  a  responsibility  to  correct  a 
transportation  policy  that  has  not  served  the 
larger  public  Interest. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy 
iu  cosponsoring  the  Air  Transportation 
Act  of  1976.  The  elimination  of  over-reg- 
ulation will  reduce  air  fares  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  It  will  also  encomage  new 
and  innovativ&-  service,  which  sliould 
benefit  rmal  service  in  States  such  as 
Pennsylvania.  Presently,  with  regulated 
fares  and  routes,  the  established  au'lines 
have  a  monopoly.  With  deregulation, 
.service  will  improve  as  small  and  him- 
gry  airlines  operate  out  of  the  small 
towns. 

The  airline  industi-j'  is  potentially  high- 
ly competitive,  but  tlie  Board's  system 
of  regulation  discourages  the  aulines 
from  competing  in  price  and  virtually 
forecloses  new  firms  from  entering  the 
industi-y.  The  result  is  hish  fares  and 
security  for  existing  firms.  But  the  re- 
sult does  not  include  high  profits:  in- 
stead the  airlines — prevented  from  com- 
peting in  price — simply  channel  their 
competitive  energies  toward  costlier  serv- 
ice, more  flights,  more  planes,  more  frills. 
Thus,  the  skies  are  filled  with  gourmet 
meals,  and  Polynesian  pubs;  scheduled 
service  is  frequent.  Yet  planes  fly  across 
the  continent  50  percent  empty  and  fares 
are  "sky  high." 

The  remedy  is  for  the  Board  to  allow 
both  new  and  existing  fiinis  greater  free- 
dom to  lower  fares  and  greater  freedom 


to  obtain  new  routes.  This  freedom 
should  lead  the  aii'lines  to  ofifer  service 
in  fuller  planes  at  substantially  lower 
prices,  a  form  of  service  that  most  con- 
siuners  desire.  I  might  note  that  only  2 
days  ago  aU  the  airlines  raised  their 
rates  by  2  percent  across  the  board,  even 
those,  arguably,  who  had  no  economic 
reason  to  do  so. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  I  think  that  in  the 
airline  industry  we  must  allow  the  mar- 
ketplace to  exeixiise  its  proper  role  iu 
setting  routes  and  prices,  scheduling, 
and  determiniiig  what  companies  can 
compete. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  provisions  of  the  bill  care- 
fully. K  the  airline  industry  has  grown 
diUl  and  letliargic  as  a  result  of  over-reg- 
ulation, we  should  change  cur  procedures. 
Lack  of  competition  contrib:ted  to  the 
decline  and  atrophy  of  our  raili'oad  in- 
dustry, and  we  want  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  sad  history. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  will  inject  com- 
petition into  the  airline  industry.  Com- 
petition will  provide  new  momentum  and 
added  lift  to  an  industry  approaching 
stall  speed 

ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS     AND     RESOLUTIONS 

S.     J173 

At  the  rcqueat  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Florida    <Mr.    Chiles)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.1173,  relatiag^ 
to  exemption  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax. 

S.     2111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke" 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2111,  a 
bill  to  restore  United  States  compliance 
witli  international  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

S.     2475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
lYREi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  fi. 
2475,  a  bi)l  to  modify  the  distribution 
requirements  of  private  foundations. 

S.    26TB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell>  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2679,  to  establish 
a  commis.sion  to  monitor  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

S.     2795 

At  tile  request  of  Mr.  Ba^tlett.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Lajcalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  279d»  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Hobbs  Act  to  provide  for  pen- 
alties for  the  damages  to  employers. 

S.     2936 

At  the  request  oi  Afi-.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond* ,  the  Senator  irota.  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole  > .  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mi'. 
Mansfield  > .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
•  Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina  *  Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2936,  to  amend 
part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  a.ssure  appropriate  participation 
by  ojitometrLsts  in  the  peer  review  and 
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Library  of  Congress. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desh-e  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. May  10,  1976,  at  9:30  a.m.,  In  room 
2228.  Dirksen  Senate  OfHce  Building,  on 
the  following  nominationc : 

Ralph  C.  Guy,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Frederick  W.  Kaess,  re- 
tired. 

Laughlin  E.  Water?,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  Califoniia,  vice  Jesse  W.  Curtis, 
retired. 

Any  persons  desu-ing  to  offer  teitiraony 
in  regard  to  these  nominations,  shall, 
rot  later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such 
hearing,  file  in  writing  with  Uie  commit- 
t3e  a  requ?st  to  be  hesrd  and  a  state- 
ment of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  Eubciimmiitee  will  consist  of  tlie 
Ssnator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN>:  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hri-ska:>  :  axid  myself  as  ciiairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NO:*:iNA- 
TIGNS  EFFOR?.  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  TH^  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAI^.T).  M-.  President,  th? 
lollowin:;  ncmir-aiioiiS  ha\e  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Comm'<,tee  on  tlic  ,ludiciaiy: 

Jsmes  R.  Cooper,  or  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  tlie  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30,  1D73,  Alee  Tliomas  R.  Hclscla^, 
deceased. 

Eruce  R.  T-Iontyuinery.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Leon  B.  Sutton,  Jr.,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Juf'iciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  fi?c  with  the  committee,  in  writing. 
en  or  before  Monday,  May  10,  1976,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations  with  a  further  statement 
whefher  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
ary  liearing  whicli  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICS  OF  HEARING  ON  STATUS  OF 
LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi'.  President,  the  cur- 
rent New  York  se.3sion  of  the  Thii-d 
United  Nations  Conferen.'c  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  is  scheduled  to  end  tliis  week. 
As  the  conference  completes  this  latest 
round  in  a  long  series  of  discussions,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  made  by 
Ml'.  Carlyle  E.  Maw,  then  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  speaking  hefore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  last  October.  Mr.  Maw  said,  "It  is 
evident  that  the  issue  of  Uie  deep  seabed 
regime  and  machinery  is  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclu- 
sion of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty." 

He  also  stated  "We  encourage  private 


inveotors  to  develop  their  technology  and 
to  begin  mining  when  they  are  ready." 

On  April  14,  tlie  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Afiaii-s  Committee  reported  S. 
713,  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Act. 
On  April  8  Secretary  Kissinger  an- 
nounced major  new  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  developing  nations  in  the 
cor^ference.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  subcommittee  will  on  May  25 
once  again  review  tha  U.S.  position  ia 
tiiese  ongoing  and  lughly  significant  ne- 
gotiations. Tliis  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110.  Du-ksen  Senate  Oifice 
Buildinp.  It  wiU  be  devoted  to  a  report 
or.  specific  progress  at  the  current  ses- 
sion, the  probability  of  re.i?hing  by  the 
end  of  this  year  aji  cgr cement  accept- 
able to  the  Uuiled  States,  and  recom- 
mendations fcr  domestic  legislation 
either  to  implement  tlie  treaty  or  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  exercise  at  least 
some  measure  of  conti'ol  over  our  nation- 
als as  they  head  seaward  to  recover  rc- 
r-ources  vital  to  our  economy. 

I  have  invited  Ambassador  T.  Vincent 
Leaifaon.  Auibassador  at  Large  and  Spe- 
cial Representative  of  tlie  President  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  his 
ast'ciates  to  testify. 

If  there  are  questions  about  tliLs  hear- 
ing, they  may  be  discussed  vith  D.  Mi- 
chael IIr.rvey,  deputy  chief  counsel  for 
tlie  committee,  221-1076,  or  with  Brit 
Snglund.  luy  administrati .  e  aasistar-t, 
2 24-2 "51. 


KOilCE  OF  HEARIinG 

All-.  JAdCSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ^idi 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  and  tlie  public  that  the  hear- 
ing scheduled  by  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  Thursday, 
May  6.  on  S.  2932,  the  Energy  Ccn.3er- 
vation  Act  of  1976,  will  also  include  the 
members  of  the  National  Riels  and  En- 
ergy Policy  Study  pui-suant  to  Senate 
ftcsclutioii  15. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mi-.  JACKSON.  Ml-.  President,  I  v/iih 
to  announce  for  tiie  information  of  liie 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of 
a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  c:i  In- 
terior and  In:,ular  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  fcr  May  6, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirltsen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony is  invited  regarding  S.  3283  and 
S.  1821,  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  con.«!truct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Oro^-ille-Tonasket  unit  extcn- 
.sion.  Okanogan-SimUkameen  division. 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  V/asliington. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hicaring  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommittee  st  ■■  ff 
on  extension  41076.  Those  wishhig  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  wi-itten 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Water 
Reso-orces  Subcommittee,  room  3206, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 


) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OVERSIGHT 
HEARmOS  ON  THE  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  hearing  will  be  held  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Rehabihtation  Act  of 
1973.  We  have  scheduled  the  hearing 
for  May  5,  1976,  in  room  4232,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  at  9:30  a.m.  Our 
witnesses ''will  be  the  Depai'tment  of  La- 
bor; the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission;  and  the 
Interagency  Committee  mandated  by 
section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  rescheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaii-s  Committee. 

Originally,  a  hearing  had  been  sched- 
uled on  S.  3283.  legislation  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  Orovllle-Tonasket 
extension  unit  reclamation  project,  for 
May  6. 

The  new  hearmg  date  is  May  5,  9  ajn, 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

cxxn 766— Part  10 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  advise  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  that  the  following  hearings  and 
business  meetings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  for  the  next  2 
weeks: 

May  4:  Joint  meeting  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Committees,  10  a.m.,  room  324.  busi- 
ness meeting:  Markup  of  S.  2926.  S.  3091. 
and  S.  2851,  legislation  addressing  Issues 
raised  by  recent  court  decisions  affecting 
timber  cutting  practices  In  national  forests. 

May  4:  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  10 
a.m.,  room  3110,  bearing;  S.  2780,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1946,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

May  5:  Full  Committee,  10  a.m. — room 
3110,  business  meeting;  Pending  calendar 
business. 

May  6:  Pull  Committee  and  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Policy  Study,  10  a.m.,  room  3302. 
hearing,  S.  2932,  Energy  Conser\'atlon  bUl, 

May  7:  Full  Committee,  10  a.m.,  room  SllO, 
hearing;  Nomination  of  Ronald  O.  Coleman 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior. 

May  10:  Full  Committee,  10  ajn.,  room 
310,  hearing;  S.  3367,  Federal  loans  to  Virgin 
Islands  bUl. 

May  11:  Full  Committee.  10  ajn.,  room 
3110:  hearing;  S.  158,  New  River  bill. 

May  12:  Full  Committee,  10  am.,  room 
3110,  business  meeting.  Pending  calendar 
business. 

May  13  and  14:  Pull  Committee,  10  a.m., 
room  3110,  hearing;  Proposal  by  the  Crested 
Butte  Development  Corporation  to  develop 
new  ski  resort  within  East  River  Unit  plan  In 
Gunnison  National  Forest,  CoI?V<% 


BETWEEN   THE   HIGH   MOUNTAINS 
AND  THE  RAINBOV/S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  booklet  of  poems  written 
by  elementary  school  students  at  Crow 
Agency  Public  School.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Crow  Indians  and,  when  they 
enter  kindergarten,  they  speak  fluent 
Crow  but  little  or  no  English,  although 
they  learn  the  latter  language  quite 
rapidly.  The  Crow  language  has  only  re- 
cently gained  a  written  form,  having 
down  through  the  ages  been  strictly  an 
oral  language — a  language  rich  in  story 
and  song.  The  anthology,  "Between  the 
High  Mountains  and  the  Rainbows,"  was 
edited  by  Jane  Bailey  of  Missoula,  Mont, 
and  is  an  excellent  presentation  by  the 
students  of  the  Crow  Agency  School. 

When  we  speak  of  the  arts,  we  should 
think  of  what  the  descendants  of  the 
first  Americans  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute and  to  give  them  tlie  recognition 
which  they  deser\'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  anthology  of  poems  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anthol- 
ogy of  poems  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Between  ths  High  MoxmrAiNS  anb  ths 
Rainbows 
an  anthology  or  poems  vkom  ok>w 
aoenct  public  school 
(Edited  by  Jano  Bafley) 
Old  Lady 
If  your  son  has  a  wife,  old  Ixuty. 
Single  her  out. 
Look  her  over. 

Her  blowing  breasts 
Are  like  the  spring  moisture 
That  begins  the  new  grass. 
The  new  baby's  eyes. 
Close-set  and  blinking. 

Under  Chief  Mountain 
The  cattails 
Among  the  wide  forest 
Under  Chief  Mountan 
Are  my  enemy. 
You  captured  my  body's  child. 
Wo  were  greater  In  number 
Before  you  took  him, 
Our  little  man 
Our  captured  one 
Our  little  invincible  one. 
They  almost  hit  us,  but  hah — 
lliey  passed  over  us. 
They  whistled  by,  little  one; 
They  went  clattering  througli. 

An  IndUM 
I  am  an  Indian,  long  long  time  ago^ 
and  I  live  In  a  vlllag© 
between  the  high  mountains 
and  the  rtilnbows. — ^Aoa  Shame. 

Light  Things  and  Dark 
light  like  the  shining 
sun  glazing  the  sky 
burning  like  a  match 
moving  swiftly  and  slowly  around 
the  world  as  large  as  the  noon. — Tim  Real 
Bird. 

The  eyes  are  like  glossy  fires 
The  eyes  are  like  sad  people 
The  eyes  are  cameras  that  never  run  out  of 
film — RiCHAKD  Butts. 

Long  ago  the  horses  were  painted  all  colors. 
Long  ago  there  were  tepees  In  circles  like  a 
round  Are. 


Long  ago  there  were  Indians  that  fooght  the 

white  man. 
The  Indians  were  painted  white  and  yeIlo\^% 
Long  ago  the  buffalo  ran  off  the  cliffs  and 

died. 
Long  ago  the  Indians  lived  In  tepees  and  they 

had  made  the  tepees. 
Today  we  live  In  houses  other  people  made, 

the  government  made. 
Today  we  drink  out  of  glasses  that  are  clean. 
Long  ago  we  drank  with  our  bands  from  the 

Big  Horn  River. — Bosakna  Bkavo. 
Snow  is  like  a  deep  water  full  of  cotton. — 

Denisk  Pftzpateick. 

The  tribes  make  the  moon  magic 
and  they  turn  Into  yellow  and  red 
and  all  of  the  bright  colors  and  dark  colors 
and   the  Indiana  laugh   and  holler. — ^Viciu 
Bonko. 

My  school  Is  like  buzzing 
busy  bees  working  their  needles 
at  the  teachers  and  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  school. 
They  do  a  little  buzzing,  buzzing 
and  do  a  buzzing  geronlmo 
out  the  window. — Bvaunz  Old  Elk. 
A  Woman 

A  woman  Is  like  a  lemon  when  she  Is  mad. 
A  womam  Is  like  an  apple,  sweet  and  juicy. 
A  woman  Is  like  the  four  seasons,  changing 

and   changing  and   changing — chak- 

IXJTTE  Taklot. 

I  found  a  magic  dollar 

when  I  picked  up  the  magic  dollar 

It  became  the  six  xnUUon  dollar  man 

and  he  ran  away  from  me,  he  ran  so  fa^t 

I  couldn't  catch  up  to  him. — ^Brucz  Whtte. 

I  charm  my  friend  to  sleep 

And  never  oome  back 

I  will  put  hot  water  In  a  big  bowl 

And  put  him  In  tltere 

And  boll  him  and  get  all  his  power 

So  he  doesn't  make  people  into  frogs 

And  put  his  power  on  my  body. 

— Michellx  Moccasin. 
Dark  Thingt  Are  Beautiful 
Aa  the  sun  sets  down  by  the  bUl  the  first 

star  comes  out. 
Tbe  wolf  howls  at  the  moon,  that's  how  I 

know  Pecos  Bill  ts  alive. 
Of  course  I  don't  mind  Suzy  Lou  but  the  deer. 

elk  and  the  buck  come  out  and  feed 

tlU  morning. — Willt  BFurt. 

I  would  let  my  teacher  sing  a  song  and  I  wm 

dance  with  Thelma 
IT  my  teacher  doesnt  sing  I  will  say  please 

sing  a  song. 
TSielma  wants  to  dance. 
Win  you  sing,  me  and  Thelma  really  want  to 

danoe 
Thelma  Is  going  to  cry  if  you  don't  sing 
Hurry  hurry  Thelma  is  almost  crying. 

— ^Mast  Pawn  Weasel. 
Wind 
If  I  were  wind  I  would  rule  the  \^•orld 
I  would  whisper  in  p>eopIe's  ears 
I  would  rush  through  trees 
Breaking  limbs  and  pushing  pec^le  down — 

Tim  Real  Bmo. 
When  my  head   gets   up  it  Is  as  happy  as 

someone  on  his  birthday. 
When  my  head  is  happy  It  is  a  bird  singing. 
When  my  head  is  mad  It  is  a  tornado. 
When  my  head  Is  sad  it  is  a  rain  storm. 
When  my  head  Is  excited  It  Is  like  going  to  a 

fair. 

— Mabt  RroT. 
President  Ford 
President  Ford  is  like  an  alligator. 
Always  snapping  at  something. 
Signing  papers  by  biting  them. 
Leaving  nothing  but  his  teeth  marks 
and  the  shreds  of  the  paper. — Mike  Kennet. 
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My  teacher  is  like  the  sa^'ing, 

should  a  woman  offer 

a  fishing  tip  to  a  man?-4ABTHUR  Stewart. 

Schc  ol 
School  Is  fun.  We  have  pencUs 
moving  like  machines  a^d  papers 
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are  like  wiggling  worms 
everyplace  a  person  goes  : 
are  like  people  talking  t^  us 
and  us  talking  back. 

Ways  of  Looki7^g  at  a  Heart 
I  was  looking  at  Heart. 
I  said  to  Heart — How  ol<i  ( 
He  said — Too  old. 
I  said — Do  you  feel  all  rl^ht?- 
Are  you  happy? — Yes. 
Well  how  come  you  are  crying? 
I  ain't  crying. 
Then  come  with  me  to 
Doyle. 


-Yes. 


the  school. — Valerie 


The  heart  is  like  an  elej^ant 
It  drinks  water  and 
It  drinks  water.  It  flo^s 
Where  It  goes  you'll 
cause  It  drinks,  flows 
It  drinks  it  flows  back 
You'll    never    know 
Dawes. 

Win), 


and  a  waterfall 
flows  back  down 
back  down 
know 
down 
down 

it    goes. — Oreo 


never 
beck 


wl  lere 


Wind  whistling  through 
slapping  through  each 
like  a  lightning  across 


the  sky 
other's  Doors 
tfce  sky. — Ada  Shams. 


I  have  a  beautiful  heart 

that  looks  like  two  peopl^  in  love 

all  day.  It  is  hollow  like  t  le  wind 

blowing  like  a  rose  in  my  heart 

and  no  one  likes  it 

but  I  like  my  heart. 

It  beats  like  the  wind. — IbELEAN  Holds. 


My  heart  looks  like  a  red 
and  my  heart  smells  like 
and  my  heart  fell  down 
ate  the  Apple. — Cablene 


apple 
apple 

I 
BnjDiN  Orovmd. 


and 


I  was  bom  on  a  bull 
when  he  stopped  I  fell  oil 
He  looked  at  me  and  llckf  d  me 
I  didn't  like  it 
I  got  a  boxing  glove  and 
and   he   went    to    the 
Horn. 

Treast^e 
I  once  was  discovered  by 
they  fought  to  get  me  th^ 
made  their  enemies  walk 
till  one  day  someone  boiiibed 
I  was  hurt  so  bad  I  lost  2  0 
I  lay  there  under  the  o^ean 


fight  like  dogs 
they  are  like  cats 

of  the  Crow) 


Bilingual 
(Original  poem 
Crow  tribe  are  bad  like  b^s 
when  they  get  mad  they 
and  when  they  are  hapi^ 
eating  and  playing. 

(Literal  translatior 
The  Crows  are  Impatient 
They  are  bad. 
They  are  like  bears. 
When  they  are  angry 
They  are  like  fighting  doi 
But  when  they  are  happy 
They  are  like  cats 
They  eat  together,  and  t^iey  play  together. 

Robert  Pickett 


(Original  poem 
If  I  was  Old  Man  Coyote 
I  would  make  two  clans 
aud  I  would  name  one 
because  they  always  bead 
and  always  work  with  thiir 
aud  I  would  name  anotljer 
because  some  people 
old  old  things  and  never 


traveling 
Books 


are  you? 


lilt  him 

inoon. — B.\RNET   Old 


Buccaneers 

even 
the  plank 

down  the  ship 
carats 

. — WlLLT  SriNT. 
?oema 
n  English) 


n  English) 


(f  them  Sore  Hands 


hands 

one  Old  Lodge 
alwa^  have 

give  them  awaj. 


(Literal  translation  of  the  Crow) 
If  I  were  Old  Man  Coyote 
I  would  make  two  clans. 
One  would  be  named  Hauds-not-Idle, 
I  say  this  because  they  are  always  working 

with  their  hands,  always  beading. 
The  other  would  be  After-Long-Time  Lodge, 
I  say  this  because  they  keep  things,  and  after 

a  long  time  they  still  don't  give  them 

away. — Carna  Davfes. 

Rodeo 
Rodeo  Is  horses  riding  in  the  sun. 
Rodeo  is  dust  flying  in  the  ring. 
Rodeo  is  the  number  one  sport. 
Rodeo  is  cowboy's  sweat  smelling  the  air. 
Horses  neighing  In  the  chutes. — Shawn  Ten 

Bear. 
I  have  a  heart  It  thumps  like  a  drum. 
A  heart  is  like  a  car 
that  has  a  bad  muffler. 
My  blood  goes  like  an  elevator. 
In  my  heart  I  have 
a  high  school  band. 

My  heart  ticks  like  a  bomb. — Darhen  Singer. 
The  first  I  got  on  is  holding 
an  ax,  the  ax  is  hard  cold 
and  sharp  with  Blood  running 
down  the  corner  of  the  ax. — Bentley  Ten 

Bear. 

My  name  Is  Larry  Mahan,  I  am  a  Bullrider 
and  a  Bronco  Buster.  When  I  first  went  to 
a  rodeo  it  smelled  like  cotton  candy  and 
rotten  cigars.  I  went  to  drink  coffee  and 
I  saw  a  pretty  cowgirl  who  rode  a  Grampa 
bull  and  she  hugged  that  Bull  like  a  hair.  I 
saw  a  Black  cowboy  ride  a  pig.  Tlie  pig  bucked 
him  on  his  round  belly.  He  got  up  and 
screamed  'Mama!'  He  ran  home.  When  It  was 
my  turn  to  ride  the  Bronco  I  shlned  my 
Tony  Lama  Boots  and  got  my  saddle  on  the 

Bronco 
and  he  started  getting  spooky  but  I  got  on 
the  bum.  When  I  got  on  I  got  a  chill 
and  took  some  Skol  and  the  announcer  said 
•Shooting  number  seven,  the  horse  Is  called 
Diehard.'  And  the  man  said  'Get  ready." 
'I  am  ready,  let  her  out,'  and  I  bucked 
but  I  did  not  fall.  I  almost  fell 
off  but  I  caught  my  balance 
and  the  bell  rang,  I  Jumped  off,  ran  to  the 

gate 
and  I  won  a  car  and  a  horse  trailer. — Bent- 
ley  Ten  Bear. 

Dirty  Pinky 
I  got  a  horse  named  Dirty  Pinky. 
He's  mean  as  King  Kong. 
He  can  beat  up  Big  Foot. 
He  wUl  buck  like  midnight. 
He's  always  in  chute  ntimber  five. 
He  could  buck  off  Larry  Mahan. 
He  could  run  a  25  second  mile. 
He  can  climb  a  cliff. 
When  he  is  mad  he  plows  the  ground  and 

runs  over  people. 
But  he  Is  afraid  of  me. 
He  could  beat  Secretariat  In  a  race. 
He  never  gets  sick. 
He  kicks  like  a  bee. — Mark  Rkal  Bird. 

My  bull  bucks  like  the  wind 

and  he  has  a  tall  like  a  tree 

that  is  blowing  in  the  wind 

my  bull  has  an  eye  like  gold 

that  is  bright  and  his  teeth 

and  sharper  than  an  ax. 

His  nose  is  like  a  tornado 

when  he  smells  he  blows  everything 

around  aud  his  back 

is  like  a  hill. — Michelle  Moccasin. 

My  heart  feels  like  a  wild  bull 

running  in  the  sunlight 

my  heart  feels  like  a  wUd  black  horse 

running  In  the  moonlight 

and  never  stops  running. — Kevdt  Ou)  Oot- 

OTE. 


I  had  a  bull,  he  is  fast  as  a  racehorse 

he  bucks  like  a  whirlwind 

his  face  Is  hard  as  a  rock 

he's  got  a  diamond 

in  the  middle  of  his  face.— Gary  Real  Bird. 

There  I  sit  in  the  grandstands 
watching  the  coyboys  getting  bucked  off 
their    horses,    hurting    themselves,    people 

screaming 
for  more  and  there  I  sit  eating  my  hamburger 
and  tasting  the  dust. — Mike  BLenney. 

The  Rodeo  Cowboy 
Once  there  was  a  cowboy 
he  was  going  to  ride  a  bronco 
it  was  the  meanest  bronco 
he  liad  ever  seen. 
He  wasn't  scared  one  bit 
until  he  got  in  the  chute. 
He  was  scareder  than  heck 
so  he  took  some  Skol 
and  then  he  spit  it  out. 
He  said  with  a  shout. 
'Let  him  out!" 
Then  the  bronco 
started  buckln'  and 
it  bucked  through 
the  hay  and  then 
it  bucked  for  the 

rest  of  the  day. — George  Slaughter. 
Cowboys  Wear  Lipstick? 
If  men  wore  lipstick,  dresses 
aud  high  heeled  shoes  and  they  had 
long  curly  hair,  carried  a  bag 
had  a  Baby  and  a.  Husband, 
had  13  children  who  ran  away 
with  the  boss  and  left 
their  mother  and  father  behind, 
they  would  end   up  at  the  funny  farm.— 

Loreen  Walks. 
Dirty  Pinky  race  Foolish  Pleasure 
and  Foolish  Pleasure  die 
Dirty  Pinky  Bucks  like  lightning 
he  bucked  Larry  Mahan  off  him 
he's  hard  as  a  rock.— Gary  Real  Bird. 

TJie  rodeo  clown  eats  the  dirt 

everytime. 
The  racing  horse  hears  the  sounds 

of  the  thunder. 
Tlie  Rodeo  bull  smells  the  dirt 

of  rain. 
The  Bronclng  horse  hears  the  thundering 

of  the  audience. 
TJie  Cowgirl  eats  the  dust  she  leaves 

behind. 
The  Rodeo  Cowboy  feels 

the  angry  bulls. — 
Karfn  Birdinghound. 
Rodeo  Bitll 
A  bull  Is  trickier  than  a  zebra 
A  bull  is  tougher  than  a  Rhino 
A  bull  Is  stinkier  than  Llmburger  cheese 
A  bull  Is  a  fierce  animal 
A  Rodeo  Bull  is  trickier  and  tougher 

and  stinkier.  A  Bull  is  nolsey. 
And  most  of  ell  strong.— Alvin  Not  Afraid. 
Indian 
The  Indian  lived  on  the  land  a  long  time, 
the  Indian  ate  food  from  the  land, 
buffalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope,  rabbit  too. 
wild  carrots  and  corn  and  blueberries.— 

Bruce  Dawes. 

Thunderstorm 
A  thunderstorm  is  a  loud  eery  noise 
ready  to  strike  your  eardrums: 
A  thunderstorm  is  like  a  cold  damp  swamp. 
A  thunderstorm  is  a  great  big  ugly  dark  hand 
realy  to  come  out  and  grab  you. 
A  thunderstorm  is  a  bad  mood  person 
yelling  in  the  night. 
A  thunderstorm  Is  a  dark  pit  full  of  black 

bats. 
A  thunderstorm  is  a  bitter  lemon. — 

Makalia  Gctiebbez. 
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I  would  like  to  be  a  mud  puddle 
so  the  pigs  would  like  to  sleep  In  me 
and  the  little  pigs  would  like  to  play  In  me. — 
Laskt. 

Long  ago  wind  blew  In  my  face 
as  I  was  standing  In  the  wavlnc  graaa 
watching  buffalo  run  In  the  swaying  grass. 
And  my  people  work 
as  the  wind  blows  In  their  faces. — 
Lenosa  Pease. 

I  v/lsh  I  was  a  river 
I  would  go  downstream. 
I  would  see  beautiful  rivers 
but  not  better  than  me.  I 
I  vould  go  to  the  ocean  and  see 
sea  horses  starfish  big  whales. — 
Thomas  Yarlott. 

Lor.g  ago  there  were  Indians  that  danced 

around  their  dead.  When  Indians  died 

they  were  put  In  trees  or  on  four-legged 

beds  in  some  high  place. 
Long  ago  Buffalo  roamed  the  distant  prairies. 
Long  ago  Indians  made  their  tepees  around 

one  teppe  like  wild  dogs  around  a  dead 

dear. 
Long  ago  Indians  killed  Buffalo  for  food 

and  clothing. 
Today  white  men  kill  Buffalo  like  an 

earthquake  eating  up  the  land. — 

OzLBEBT  Walks. 

\  woman  Is  like  a  ptnow,  all  filled  with 
feathers  when  she  is  happy. 

A  woman  is  like  a  broken  record  going  on 
and  on. 

A  woman  is  like  a  weed  blowing  In  the  wind 
when  she  Is  brushing  her  hair. — 
LoKRi  Old  Coyote. 

A  tree  fell  down  light  in  front  of  our  house 
aud  my  great-grandfather  couldnt  lift  tt  up 
so  he  said — I  couldn't  lift  that  tree 
so  from  now  on  we  Shall  have  our  name. 
Falls   Down. — Dora   Palls   Down. 

The   Way  Our  Ea^th   Was   Created 
The  earlh  was  created  by  Old  Man  Coyote. 
First  he  created  the  mountains,  he  did  this 

with  a  mighty  blow  of  his  fist. 
Next   he   shaped   the   river   beds,   with   his 

fingertips,  very  gently. 
Then    he    created    the    prairie.    Plrst    he 
smoothed  out  some  of  the  mountains. 
— JouE  Wilkinson. 

Tliousands  of  years  ago,  there  were  two  moons 
because   the   night  god   made   two   moons. 

The  day 
god,    who    was    much     smaller    than    the 

moon  god, 
lit  one  of  the  moons  on  fire  whUe  the  moon 

god 
had  them  on  the  shelf  and  when  he  went 

to  get  them 
to  put  them  In  the  eky,  the  one  that  was 

on    fire 
liurt  bis  eyes  so  he  threw  It  farther  than 

the  other 
one.  Now  it's  the  sun. — Rich.\rd  Butts. 

-^  strong  wind  came  from  the  ground 
and  everything  flew  up  to  the  sky, 
then  the  wind  stopped. 
Everything  went  back  down  again 
except  a  bear  was  still  up  there 
on  a  cloud.  He  didn't  get  off 
he  was  too  scared. 
-\nd  I  didn't  have  a  name  yet 
so  my  Grampa  said,  Trom  this  day  on. 
our   f.imlly's   name   will   be   Bear  Cloud." — 
JoLENE  Bear  Cloud. 

My  heart  beats  like  a  thumping  pillow 

when  kids  are  having  a  pillow  fight  and  when 

they  stop  my  heart  will  go  crazy 

aud  fight  my  lungs  and  I  wHl  be  breathing 

faster 
than  a  speeding  buUet  and  tickle  all  over.— ■ 

Julie  Ann  Rondeau. 


The  Small  Boy  and  the  Cottonwood  Tree 
Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  cottonwood  tree 
and  this  boy  came  al(mg 
and  sat  by 
the  cottonwood  tree 
and  he  did  not  know 
what  cotton  was 
he  looked  at  it  and  said 
Do  you  know  me? 
The  cotton 
Just  flew  away 
to  the  other  tree 
he  tried  to  get  It 
he  got  the  cotton 
lie  ate  It 

and  all  the  cotton  came 
out  of  the  tres 

be  tried  to  get  the  other  cotton 
but  he  couldn't. — Gladys  Skes  thz  Obovnd. 

School 
School  Is  full  of  nt^ee  here  and  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  sounds  I  hear  are  chalk 
scrlbbing  on  the  board.  Other  sounds 
are  here  and  there  rumors  being  whispered. 
I  can  hear  the  pencils  being  sharpened, 
turned  to  hard  poking  points.  I  can  hear 
the  scuffle  of  feet,  moving  chairs, 
people  goln  downstairs.  I  can  hear 
the  things  around  me,  books  and  pages 
flapping  open.  It  sems  when  I  walk  by 
the  bricks  whisper  'HI.' — Cathhinb 
Slaughter. 

If  I  were  wind  I  would 
blow  across  your  face  like 
a  cold  bitter  knife, 
I'd  strike  your  face 
like  lightning, 

I  can  blow  anyone  around  I  want 
you  cannot  see  me  but  I  am  there 
I  breathe  on  the  earth  now  and  then 
I  like  to  throw  dust  on  everything 
My  breath  is  cold  and  bloody 
like  a  scream  in  the  night 
I'll  send  chills  down  your  back. 
No  one  pushes  me  cux>und  for  I  am 
the  wind,  no  one  can  control  me. — Makai.ia 
Outieerez. 

Sasquatch 

I  would  live  way  up  the  mmmtAlTiB 
I  would  eat  y^ow  stuff  like  lemons. 
I  am  as  tall  as  a  telephone  pole.  When  I  walk 

the  whole  world  shakes. 
When  people  get  me  angry,  I  pick  up 
peopU  and  thrown  them.  They  never 
come  back  down. 

When  I  scream  people  can't  hear  any  mwe. — 
Sheldon  Fitzpatrick. 

When  I  am  wind 

I  would  lift  an  old  lady. 

If  she  wanted  to  go  to  San  Franc  Isoo 

I  would  take  her  there  and  put  her  down 

slowly  and  lightly  put  her  down  and  tf  ^he 

did  not  have  a 
Home  I  would  go  and  look  for  a  real  tough 

pretty 
Big  Home  and  bring  It  with  me. — Julie  Ann 

Rondeau. 

Sasquatch 
Deep  In  the  Columbia  forest, 
the  fresh  water  holes 
drop  one  to  millions  of  drops  a  minute. 
There  Is  a  special  sound 
like  the  screaming  of  the  elk. — Theron  Old 

Elk. 

Cold  is  like  an  unplugged  Iron 

like  ice  cream. 

It  is  frozen  mountain  water 

so  cold  like  a  dead  tree. — ^Mark  Arcuello. 

Sasquatch 

I's  Sasquatch.  I'm  real  funy. 
When  it  rains  I  get  the  clouds 
with  my  bare  hands. 
Then  I  smash  the  clouds 


and  roll  them  down  the  mountains. 

I  holler  every  hour. 

And  have  sharp  teeth. — Scott  Busskll. 

If  I  was  Sasqtiatch  I  would  go  to  New  York 

City 
and  come  out  In  the  dark  and  go  window 

shopping 
I  would  get  a  btliinl  to  go  swimming  in  the 

the  dark 
so  no  one  would  laugh  at  me.  Next  one  ' 
I  would  get  high  heels  for  mself. — Anotb 

Spotted  Horse. 

Arizona  is  the  place. 
I  hear  the  birds  sing,  bear  the  wind  blow 
feel  the  sand  and  hear  It  more  down  a  hill. 
There's  nothing  there  but  me  and  Arizona.— 
Greg  Dawes. 

If  I  was  the  lighting 
1  would  make  the  tree  cry 
And  when  the  tree  cries 
Rain  win  fall. — Bruce  Dawes. 

Slow  things  are  beautiful 
the  sun  goes  slow  across  the  sky 
like  a  tortoise  going  through  the  desert 
like  a  caterpillar  climbing  a  tree 
like  an  angleworm  going  across  the  dirt. 

Past  things  are  beautiful 
a  hot  rod  hitting  100  mph 
like  a  horse  running  first  In  the  race 
like  a  wind  blowing  across  the  meadow.— 
Shawn  Ten  Bear. 

The  wind  mft*^i>°  whirl  pools  in  the  water  and 

lifts  people  in  the  air  1000  feet. 
Wind  makes  tornadoes  and  wind  makes  fire 
spread     and     kill     people. — Shannon 
Mabsee. 
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ONE  MAN'S  BATTLE  AGAINST  OSHA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  is  aware  of  Instances  wltbin  our 
own  States  of  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  These  problems  range  from 
burdensome  reportLog  and  unnecessary 
paperwork  to  unreasonable  criteria  which 
have  no  application  to  a  particular  in- 
dustry. The  present  law  is  dra^rn  in  a 
very  inflexible  manner,  and  no  i-ellef  is 
prD\ided  for  those  who  are  in  good  faith 
tiTing  to  comply  with  the  statutes  and 
regulations. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view an  article  which  was  reprinted  in  a 
number  of  publications,  originally  having 
been  done  by  Raymond  J.  Larsen,  the 
Northeast  correspondent  for  "Metal- 
working  News."  This  article  concerns  the 
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plight  of  one  busi  lessman  located  in 
Pryeburg,  Maine,  who  operates  one  of  the 
more  eflScient  and  safe  metalworking 
specialty  companies  Mr.  Dearborn  has 
taken  a  positive  pos  tion  on  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  very  sr  lall  matter,  but  it  is 
one  based  on  the  lights  of  individuals 
and  businesses  to  op  ;rate  without  unjust 
and  undue  interfer<nce  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(  iisent  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  article  printe  1  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  o  )jection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One  M.*n's  Batti  e  Against  OSHA 
(By  Raymond  J.  Larsen) 
("I  wont  pay  the  ci  amn  thiug.  Paying  It, 
would  make  me  a  crim  nal  and  I'm  no  crimi- 
nal. I'm  a  bu-slnessm  in  trying  to  run  an 
bonest  business."— Howard  Dearborn,  presi- 
dent, Howard  Dearb  )rn,  Inc.  Frvebure 
Maine.) 

Basically,  Howard  Dei  irbom  wants  to  be  left 
alone.  He  does  not  want  the  government  com- 
ing around  teUlng  him  what  to  do  (he  calls 
it  "damn  government  meddling");  he  does 
not  care  at  all  for  the  increasing  regulation 
Uncle  Sam  exerts  over  the  operation  of  his 
precision  machine  shea  in  rural  Fryebure 
Maine. 

He  ha.s,  you  mighf  si  y,  a  healthy  mistrust 
of  big  government,  and  he  cannot  resist  tak- 
ing a  potshot  at  it  new  and  then  For  ex- 
ample, when  Warner  k  Swasey,  Cleveland 
ran  an  advertisement  recently,  envitled 
Memo  to  Washington:  Youd  Be  Surprised 
What  Most  of  Us  Do  Wi  thout— You  Ought  to 
T^  It  Sometime,"  he  lent  the  president  of 
W&S  a  letter  which  =a  d: 

"I  sincerely  agree  t  lai  the  relationship 
between  the  number  ol  productive  people  In 
the  United  States  and  the  number  of  un- 
productive people  in  feoveruraeat  employed 
to  regulate  and  harass  the  productive  few 
is  to  the  point  of  alarn  .  The  productive  few 
are  paying  the  unproductive  many  to  regu- 
late and  hara.ss  them.  Yet  the  government 
cannot  seem  to  undentand  why  we  have 
inflation." 

With  such  an  attitud  i.  when  the  U  S  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (OSHA)  annouuc«d  that  it  was  goine 
to  visit  Dearborn's  18,(  00-sq.  ft.  plant  last 
year,  a  collision  was  insvitable. 

The  fact  that  the  co  llsion  took  plate  on 
schedule  is  hardly  nev  s  in  itself  But  its 
repercussions  are  still  being  felt,  both  by 
Dearborn  and  the  fedeial  government;  and 
before  everything  is  silted  out  and  settled 
some  hard  questions  ab.  .ut  OSHA  operations 
and  its  regulations  will  lave  to  be  answered 
Dearborn  built  the  i  ompany  that  bears 
his  name  by  designing  ind  building  special 
machinery  for  precision  boring,  honing  and 
drUllng  of  such  difficuli  materials  as  beryl- 
lium, zirconium,  titai  ium  and  stainless 
steel.  His  customers,  most  of  them  in  the 
nuclear  reactor  field,  sei  id  parts  to  his  shop 
from  all  over  the  U.S —.sometimes  reluc- 
tantly. 

"If  there  were  any  pi  ice  else  for  some  of 
them  to  go  other  thar  way  up  here,"  he 
says,  "they  would.  But  there  Is  no  other 
place;  we're  it." 

Because  of  his  unique  niche  in  metal- 
working.  Dearborn  has  )een  free  until  now 
to  turn  his  attention  D  those  things  that 
interest  him  most,  sue!  as  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  a  new  gene  ration  of  machinery 
for  making  unlform-wal  ed  tubing. 

But  Robert  McNeally's  visit  to  Dearborns 
plant  June  24.  1974,  ch  mged  all  that.  Mc- 
Neally  is  a  compliance  oi  Beer  of  OSHA. 

McNeally  liked  most  <f  what  he  saw  He 
would  later  testify  bcfoie  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Revic  w  Commission  that 
'the  plant  is  in  good  physical   condition. 
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The  housekeeping  is  fine.  There  were  a  few 
violations  noted  of  the  code,  but  I  believe 
the  company  is  very  safety  conscious  and  is 
doing  Its  best  to  comply." 

But  because  of  one  of  those  "few  vlola- 
tion,s" — "nonserlous "  is  how  McNeally  him- 
self characterized  it  in  his  citation— the 
OSHA  compliance  officer  decided  that  Dear- 
born, Inc.  was  liable  for  a  fine  of  $25.  And 
on  July  5,  the  U.S.  Labor  Dept.  sent  Dear- 
born a  Notification  of  Proposed  Penalty  in 
whicli  he  was  informed  that  Howard  Dear- 
born, Inc.  was  liable  for  a  $25  fine  because 
it  had  "failed  to  replace  welding  electrode 
cable  which  has  damaged  insulation  and 
exposed  bare  conductors." 

Howard  Dearborn  wouldn't  pay.  Instead, 
he  hired  .attorney  Thomas  D.  Shaffuer,  who 
on  Aug.  20,  1974,  filed  a  response  with  the 
Review  Commission.  It  said,  in  part: 

"At  the  outset  it  should  be  made  abiui- 
dantly  clear  that  the  respondent  is  as  inter- 
ested as  OSHA  in  providing  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment  for  its  employees.  l!i 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy  and  money 
is  expended  in  this  regard. 

A  penalty  is  only  useful  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  conduct  of  the  type  for  which  the 
penalty  wa&  levied.  Since  the  respondent  is 
desirous  of  preventing  any  reoccurrence  of 
the  allegeC  unsafe  condition,  it  wants  the 
penalty  to  be  levied  against  the  person  who 
created  it  and  or  permitted  it  to  exist.  Thus 
the  penalty  must  necessarily  be  levied 
against  either  the-  employee(8)  actually  us- 
ing the  welder  or  the  foreman  to  whom  the 
welders  report  or  the  superintendent  of  the 
plant. 

"Du'-iug  the  course  of  discussion  of  the 
alleged  OSHA  viola* ion  with  the  above  de- 
scribed employees,  however,  it  was  learned 
that  none  of  them  knew  of  the  subject  OSHA 
regulation.  If  they  h.id  known  of  it.  .step.s 
would  have  been  taken  to  correct  any  devi- 
ation therefrom.  To  penalize  a  person  for 
not  knowing  of  a  regulation  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, wltliout  first  advising  such  person, 
H mounts   to  a   violation   of  dtie  process." 

To  make  it  clear  that  the  violation  itself 
wa.s  not  the  issue,  Shalfner  that  same  day 
notified  T.  R.  Amirault,  area  director  ol  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  in  Concord,  N.H.,  that  the 
"welding  cable  was  actually  replaced  to  alle- 
viate any  and  all  disputes  with  respect  to  the 
safety  of  its  repaired  condition." 

On  Oct.  29,  1974,  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Portland.  Me.,  before  David  J.  Knight,  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  for  the  Review  Com- 
mission, and  on  June  26,  1975,  Judge  Knight 
issued  his  opinion.  Knight  found  that  the 
Dearborn  plant  "is  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, is  safety  conscious,  and  the  compliance 
officer  believes  it  does  itjs  best  to  comply  with 
the  regulations."  But  he  went  on  to  order 
that  the  $25  fine  be  enforced,  saying  that 
Dearborn,  Inc.,  "was  tnider  obligation  to  ad- 
vise its  employees  of  the  safe  operations 
of  the  arc  welding  machinery"  but  failed  to 
do  so. 

Dearborn  still  won't  pay.  "The  first  time 
I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  OSHA  was 
the  time  the  inspector  came  here,"  he  says. 
•We  never  .saw  any  book  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations or  anything  else.  We  got  fined  for 
not  knowing,  even  though  thev  never  told 
us  in  the  first  place.  There  are  so  many  peo- 
ple passing  laws  these  davs  you  couldn't  read 
them  all  in  one  lifetime. 

"We  got  the  impression  that  the  fine  might 
have  been  partly  to  help  pay  for  sending  the 
inspector  here.  So  we  offered  to  pay  an  in- 
spection fee;  we  offered  to  pay  OSHA  $ioo 
to  come  up  here  and  inspect  the  place 
and  find  everything  that's  wrong.  But  as  for 
this  fine,  I  won't  pay  the  damn  thing.  Paying 
it  would  make  me  a  criminal  and  I'm  no 
criminal.  I'm  a  businessman  trying  to  run 
an  honest  business." 

Because  he  felt  so  strongly  about  It,  Dear- 
born Instructed  Shaffner  to  file  an  appeal, 


even  though  it  already  had  cost  him  more 
than  $3,000  in  legal  fees. 

Notes  Shaffner,  "We  went  to  court,  we  lost 
and  we've  appealed.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  i 
don't  really  think  we're  going  to  win.  But 
even  after  we've  exhausted  all  of  our  ave- 
nues of  appeal,  the  government  still  has  to 
collect  the  $25  And  that  Isn't  going  to  be 
easy." 

Shaffner  says  the  government  will  have  to 
put  a  lien  on  Dearborn's  plant  here  and  even 
.sell  it  if  it  is  serious  about  coUecting  the 
fine.  "It  isn't  the  money,"  he  says,  "it's  the 
principle." 

Will  it  really  come  to  that? 

"I  wont  pay  it,"  insists  Dearborn.  "Some- 
one has  to  change  the  system,  and  I  guess 
that  means  us." 
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INDOCHINA  1  YEAR  LATER 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  the  guns  fell  silent  in  Indochina, 
ending  decades  of  violence  and  escalat- 
ing conflict. 

But  although  warfare  has  ended,  tlie 
sufifering  from  war  continues.  Through- 
out the  area  serious  humanitarian  prob- 
lems remain.  International  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  have  now  begun 
in  the  war-affected  areas,  with  contri- 
butioixs  from  many  countries  and  the 
active  participation  of  several  United 
Nations  and  international  humanitarian 
agencies. 

Regrettably,  there  has  been,  to  date, 
no  American  contribution.  It  is  as  if  \\e 
had  erased  Indochina  from  our  mind.s. 

But  the  aftermath  of  war,  and  Ameri- 
cas  traditional  role  in  helping  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  war,  cannot  and  should 
not  be  so  easily  forgotten.  As  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
cluded : 

The  United  States,  which  made  a  seem- 
ingly limitless  commitment  of  resoiu-ces  to 
the  war.  has  found  little  to  do  for  the  jieace, 
and  is  the  poorer  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
that  from  the  Boston  Globe,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Til  ere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  tJie  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  29,  1976J 
Indochina  1  Yeab  Later 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  it  was  only  a  year 
ago  that  the  last  American  military  and 
diplomatic  personnel  were  withdrawn  from 
Saigon.  In  the  ensuing  months.  Indochina 
has  been  lai-gely  erased  from  the  American 
mind,  its  memory  only  occasionally  revived 
by  an  imprudent  political  comment  in  the 
presidential  campaign  or  a  rare  eyewitness 
account  of  events  within  the  region. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  what  has 
been  happening,  but  ^othing  we  do  know 
disputes  the  wisdom  of  Congress  last  year 
in  forcing  the  end  of  the  American  venture 
by  refusing  supplementary  funds. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not  brought  the 
end  of  the  agony.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
moiLsoon  was  favorable  and  a  bumper  rice 
crop  has  eased  some  of  the  dislocation.  The 
war  had  converted  these  nations  from  inde- 
pendence through  rice  exporting  to  depend- 
ence on  American  food  handouts. 

The  war  also  had  converted  these  largely 
rural,  agricultural  nations  into  highly  ur- 
banized societies.  Some  estimates  suggest 
that  more  than  half  the  population  of  South 


Vietnam  had  moved  into  cities.  With  the  end 
of  American  dollars,  the  cities  were  left  in 
desperate  straits,  and  in  both  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  massive  programs  are  under 
way  to  reduce  the  city  populations  and  move 
mliuons  back  to  the  farms. 

In  Cambodia,  this  has  been  done  at  gun- 
point, according  to  the  reports  of  refugees 
and  the  observations  of  one  Western  diplo- 
mat who  was  admitted  for  a  totir.  And  the 
mass  movement  of  the  Cambodians  reported- 
ly is  continuing  in  what  appears  a  desperate 
effort  both  to  regain  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  to  impose  a  rigid  Communist  regime. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  program  thus  far 
appears  to  have  been  done  witli  le.ss  duress. 
Officials  plan,  before  the  program  is  done,  to 
have  moved  at  least  one-third  of  Saigon's 
swollen  population  of  more  than  3  million 
back  to  farms,  and  some  accounts  suggest 
that  as  many  as  5  million  nisy  be  moved. 
That  Is  hardly  a  surprising  figure  when  it  is 
recalled  that  10  million  people,  lial!  cf  South 
Vietnam's  poptilation,  were  left  refugees  by 
the  battles. 

There  have  now  been  elections  in  both 
Camljodia  and  South  Vietnam.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  the  balloting  afforded  an  op- 
portunity only  to  approve  wliat  already  was 
being  imposed  by  the  Communist  leaders.  In 
Vietnam  it  was  the  first  step  toward  reunifi- 
cation. 

All  of  this  has  transpired  with  remarkable 
indifference  from  the  United  States. 

Some  tentative  talk  about  normalizing 
relations  was  quickly  cut  off  by  President 
Ford  when  his  RepubUcan  challenger,  Ronald 
Reagan,  drew  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
only  substantive  move  toward  reconciliation 
appears  to  be  in  the  talks  with  American  oil 
companies  regarding  resumption  of  offshore 
explorations. 

There  is  one  serious  obstacle  to  establish- 
ing normal  relations,  and  that  is  Hanoi's  re- 
fusal to  clarify  the  status  of  the  Americans 
missing  in  action.  The  Vietnamese  leaders 
have  seized  on  this  as  their  only  bargaining 
chip.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  accepted  conven- 
tions. But  the  alacrity  with  which  the  United 
States  renounced  its  own  peace  obligations  to 
help  with  the  reconstruction  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  a  model  of  international  rectitude 
either. 

In  the  war,  the  50  million  people  of  Indo- 
china were  always  the  last  to  be  considered. 
They  were  bombed,  herded  into  "protective  " 
perimeters,  left  homeless  by  forces  irrelevant 
to  their  lives.  The  United  States,  which  made 
a  seemingly  limitless  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  the  war,  has  found  little  to  do  for 
the  peace,  and  Is  the  poorer  for  it. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  April  30.  1976 1 
A  Year  After  Saigon 

Saigon  fell  one  year  ago  today.  Now  there  is 
nothing  left  of  the  American  presence  there 
but  the  aching  scars  and  the  bitter  memories. 

In  this  country  it  is  almost  as  though  we 
were  trying  to  pretend  that  that  bloody, 
hopeless  war  had  never  occiu-red.  or  a  least 
that  it  never  seriously  concerned  us.  We  do 
not  recognize  the  Communist  government, 
although  It  is  fully  In  control  of  the  country. 
We  do  not  allow  Americans  to  travel  there 
and  we  still  prohibit  trade,  except  under  spe- 
cial license,  with  Indochina.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately $100  million  in  international  aid  that 
goes  to  Indochina,  only  $8.6  million  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  all  of  that  goes  to 
Thailand. 

Congress  recently  passed  legislation  to  lift 
the  trade  embargo  for  six  months  on  a  trial 
basis  in  response  to  gestures  made  by  the 
Vietnamese.  But  President  Ford  has  said  he 
would  veto  it.  In  February  Sen.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed a  Vietnam  reconstruction  aid  bill  but 
it  did  not  even  get  out  of  committee  despite 
the  fact  that  we  promised  reconstrucion  aid 
iti  the  Paris  Accord  of  1973.  The  reluctance  of 


the  Vietnamese  to  locate  our  MIA's  (also  in 
the  agreement).  Is  the  standard  reason  given 
for  our  refusal  to  deal  with  the  Communists 
although  no  American  MIA's  are  believed  to 
be  still  alive  and  the  Vietnamese  are  preoccu- 
pied with  the  backbreaklng  task  of  putting 
their  country  back  together  again. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  should  still 
be  bitterness  in  the  United  States  about  a  war 
which  cost  more  than  55,000  American  lives 
but  could  not  be  won.  It  is  understandable 
also  that  President  Ford,  whether  he  wants  to 
or  net.  cannot  buck  such  an  emotional  tide 
in  an  election  year. 

But  Americans  must  face  the  facts  that 
there  has  to  be  a  normalization  of  relations 
sooner  or  later  and  that  it  is  In  our  Interest  to 
bring  it  about.  In  humanitarian  terms  it 
makes  little  sense  for  us  to  withhold  aid  from 
a  country  in  which  we  previously  invested  so 
many  billions  just  because  we  disagree  with 
its  government.  There  are  also  American 
business  interests  to  be  considered  and  polit- 
ically it  does  us  no  good  at  all  to  be  the  only 
major  nation  to  refuse  to  deal  with  that 
country. 

The  United  States  has  made  too  many  mis- 
takes in  Asia  in  the  past.  We  must  not  perpe- 
trate another  by  indefinitely  maintaining  an 
aloof  attitude  towards  the  people  and  the 
problems  of  Indochina.  In  1975  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $1.3  billion  for  military  aid 
for  South  Vietnam.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
year  later  we  can  afford  nothing  in  the  way  of 
humanitarian  help. 


ARBOR  DAY  1976 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25  I  was  honored  to  be  able  to  cele- 
bi-ate  Arbor  Day  in  this,  our  Bicenten- 
nial Year  at  the  Arbor  Lodge  in  Ne- 
braska City,  Nebr.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing in  America  more  appropriate  and 
symbolic  for  the  celebration  of  our  200 
yeai's  of  existence  than  the  tree. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  founder  of  Arbor 
Day,  once  wrote  about  that  day : 

Other  holidays  repose  u{K)n  the  past;  Ar- 
bor Day  proposes  for  the  future. 

This  should  be  the  spirit  in  which  we 
celebrate  our  Bicentennial.  The  200th 
year  of  America's  creation  from  a  wilder- 
ness of  trees — which,  then,  symbolized 
the  unknown — should  be  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  to  look  to  the  country's  third 
century  with  determination  to  work  con- 
structively to  resolve  the  Nation's  ills. 

Our  revolutionary  forebears  put  aside 
their  hesitation  in  1776  and  proclaimed 
their  independence.  We,  in  1976,  should 
proclaim  our  independence  from  the  fear 
of  tomorrow.  We  should  reassert  our 
courage  that  our  Nation  can  and  will 
build  a  better  future  for  all. 

The  American  Revolution  is  yet  un- 
finished. Its  ideas  were  a  challenge  to 
men's  minds  and  souls  two  centuries 
ago  and  continue  to  challenge  men  to 
look  for  and  seek  new  goals. 

The  Bicentennial  celebration  is  the 
way  to  a  new  American  revolution — a 
peaceful  revolution  in  which  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  is  refreshed  and  re- 
newed, and  made  truly  responsive.  This 
can  be  a  revolution  as  profound,  as  far- 
reaching,  as  exciting,  as  that^rst  revo- 
lution. It  can  mean  that  America  will 
enter  its  third  century  as  a  young  Na- 
tion new  in  spirit,  with  all  the  vigor 
and  freshness  with  which  it  began  its 
first  century. 


One  of  our  first  patriots,  Thomas 
Paine,  put  our  Revolution  into  perspec- 
tive many  years  ago,  he  said: 

...  To  see  it  in  our  power  to  make  the 
world  happy — to  teach  mankind  the  art  of 
being  so — to  exhibit,  on  the  theatre  of  the 
universe,  a  character  hitherto  unknown — 
and  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  en- 
trusted to  our  hands,  are  honors  that  com- 
mand reflection  and  can  neither  be  too 
highly  estimated  nor  too  greatly  received. 

I  believe  we  can  insure  our  'new  crea- 
tion "  lives  on  in  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations throughout  the  land  as  they  oc- 
cur this  year. 

Mr.  President.  Arbor  Day  is  a  vei'y  spe- 
cial holiday  for  me.  The  broad  pui'pose 
behind  Arbor  Day  Ls  that  of  conserva- 
tion, of  pointing  out  to  both  children 
and  adults  the  need  to  maintain  and 
protect  at  least  certain  portions  of  our 
great  natural  forests  and  woodlands.  It 
is  a  day  dedicated  to  trees,  to  their 
beauty  and  usefulness,  and  to  their  pres- 
ervation. 

At  the  April  25  Arbor  Day  program,  the 
Arbor  Lodge,  once  the  home  of  Mr. 
Morton,  was  designated  as  a  national 
historic  landmark.  This  is  a  fine  and 
fitting  honor  for  this  lovely  and  signifi- 
cant site. 

In  Latin  the  word  "arbor"  means  "tree" 
and  the  role  of  trees  in  the  holidays  of 
mankind  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance from  very  early  times.  We  need 
only  think  of  those  two  ancient  ever- 
greens— the  Christmas  tree  and  the  sa- 
cred pine  tree  representing  the  god  Attis. 
which  became  the  familiar  Maypole.  The 
May  tree  festivities  lived  on  in  France, 
despite  efforts  of  the  church  to  suppress 
them,  and  symbolized  the  French  Revo- 
lution as  the  "Tree  of  Liberty."  Also  fa- 
miliar in  the  Chi-istian  church  is  the 
Tree  of  Paradise  which  traveled  through 
the  years  to  become,  in  many  legends, 
the  holy  Ti-ee  of  the  Cross. 

The  strong  and  flowering  tree  has  al- 
ways been  the  very  embodiment  of  life. 
Our  war  dead  have  been  honored  on 
Memorial  Day  with  the  planting  of  trees 
as  living  monuments  to  their  memory. 
It  is  said  that  during  colonial  times  a 
bride  would  replant  a  tre<e  from  her 
father's  garden  in  the  soil  of  her  new 
home.  This  surely,  if  unconsciously,  was 
a  symbol  of  the  transplanting  of  life  and 
of  the  start  of  the  married  couple's  life 
together. 

In  Mexico  the  Aztecs  planted  a  tree 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  if  the  child 
would  gather  strength  from  the  over- 
flowing vitality  of  his  counterpart. 

These  last  two  examples  in  which  trees 
are  planted  for  future  protection,  bring 
us  closer  to  the  meaning  of  Arbor  Day 
and  also  symbolize  the  importance  of  our 
Bicentennial  Year. 

Tlie  future  protection  for  all  of  us  is  in 
the  principles  upon  which  this  country 
was  built. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  country — 
and  a  world — of  ordinary  human  be- 
ings— the  same  sort  of  men  and  women 
who  lived  here  200  years  ago.  Humanity 
has  not  changed  all  that  much  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  alive,  and  they  are 
dead. 

Our  colonial  forefathers,  many  of  them 
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were  highly  educateb  for  their  tinae. 
Among  them  were  the  brilliant  as  well  as 
the  dull,  the  kind  and  the  cruel,  the 
thoughtful  and  the  th  >aghtless,  the  gen 


erOus  and  the  selfish 


fainthearted,  the  de\oted  and  tlie  iin- 


their 


Sta  es 


canng. 

These  were  the  men 
Constitution  of  the  ifcited 
document  came  not 
brilliance,  but  from 
argued  constantly  with 
made  concessions  beca  use 
would  end  their  dremis 
where  liberty  was  par  imount 

Probably  not  one  o 
agree  with  eveiythin  r 
tion. 

Yet  that  document 
the  miracle  pilot  for 
greater  even  than  th(( 

It  Is  that  Constitution 
the  native  bom  and 
build  the  United 
est  country  on  Eartli 
free.  We  are  a  great 
the  same  frailties  of 
stroyed  the  hopes  of  other 
centuries. 

Underlying  every 
nation  to  achieve  freedom 
the  new  nation  were 
the  kind  of  oppressive 
had    experienced 
which  existed  in 
promise  still  rejected 
powering  central  authority 

Perhaps  freedom 
to  them,  but  they  believed 
without  freedom,  all 

TTirough  our  Constitution 
quickly  became  the 
throughout  the  work 
nlal  Year,  It  still  Is. 

I  cannot  say  forcefully 
enough,  or  often  en<iugh 
our  country,  imder  its 
Is  little  hope  for  the 
anywhere. 


who  devised  the 

States.  That 

Entirely  fron\  their 

conflicts.  They 

one  another,  and 

failure  to  agree 

of  a  coimtry 

nt. 

the  signers  would 

In  the  Constitu- 

tm-ned  out  to  be 
self-government — 
Magna  Carta, 
that  has  enabled 
the  Immigrants  to 
into  the  great- 
and  to  keep  us 
l^ople.  but  we  have 
mankind  that  de- 
peoples  In  past 

p|irase  is  a  dctermi- 

The  people  of 

so  apprehensive  of 

government  they 

England,    and 

that  every  com- 

I  iny  danger  of  over- 


from 
Euro  3e, 


THE  GENOCIDE 


vcw 
ii 


tilsi 
Ger  oclde  i 


to 


Mr.    PROXMIRE 
January  of  1967,  I 
on  the  Senate  floor 
tion  of  the  Genocide 
committed  myself  to 
eral  reasons.  The 
a  basic  human  i-ight^ 
consider  our  failure 
able.  I  have  tried  to 
body  the  misguided 
tion  to  the  treaty  by 
cisms    to    it   and   bj 
strengths.  Today  I 
common  objection 
that  we  should  not 
Communist  nations 
their  ratification 

This   argument 
fvmction  of  the 
with  the  enactment 
hibition,  the  function 
is  to  deter  the  acts 
does  not  insure  that 
take  place,  but  it  wil 
To  say  that  others 
the  convention  and 
own  endorsement  is 
should  not  only 


not  V 


Geno  I'ide 
;o' 


end  )rKe 


the  brave  and  the 


in  word,  but  we  should  also  work  for  the 
enactment  of  the  convention  in  deed. 
This  means  setting  an  example  for  other 
nations  in  upholding  the  cause  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  efforts 
over  the  last  9  years  have  had  some  effect 
in  persuading  the  Membei-s  of  this  body 
to  support  the  convention.  I  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  conclude  my  se- 
ries of  Genocide  Convention  speeches 
with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  see  this  ratification 
in  the  very  near  future. 


not  evei-ything 

deeply  that 

was  nothing. 

this  Nation 

hallmark  of  freedom 

In  our  Blcenten- 

enough, or  loud 

that  without 

Constitution,  there 

future  of  free  men 


CONVENTION 


Mr.   President,   In 
,-ed  to  speak  daily 
favor  of  ratlflca- 
Conventlon.  I  have 
regimen  for  sev- 
Convention  Is 
document,  and  I 
ratify  It  inexcus- 
Impress  upon  this 
riatme  of  its  opposi- 
meeting  the  criti- 
highlighting    the 
^•ant  to  address  a 
the  convention — 
►'  it  because  the 
iill  not  abide  by  it, 
ithstanding. 
oferlooks   the  basic 
Convention.  As 
any  statutory  pro- 
of the  convention 
outlawed  by  it.  It 
violations  will  not 
act  as  a  deten-ent. 
night  not  abide  by 
thereby  refuse  our 
strange  logic.  We 
tJtP*wr^Wi  tion 


to 
r  itify 


DEBATE  SOON  TO  BEGIN  ON  THE 
MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  close  to  beginning  debate  on  the 
military  authorization  bill.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  expensive  weap- 
ons such  as  the  B-1  and  AW  ACS,  and  we 
will  hear  the  same  old  story  that  has 
been  heard  over  and  over,  that  if  we  just 
spend  this  money  on  people,  things  would 
be  a  lot  better.  Well,  let  us  turn  that 
argument  aromid  and  look  at  the  waste 
that  we  have  had  in  just  a  few  pro- 
grams and  see  what  might  have  been 
bought  with  that  wasted  money.  But  be- 
fore embarking  on  that,  let  me  recite  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Seymour  Melman,  who 
it;  the  national  cochairman  of  SANE  and 
Is  a  critic  of  defense  programs.  In  part, 
he  said  that  Uncle  Sam  bought  a  C-5A 
aircraft  with  money  that  could  have  been 
used  for  Fedei-al  mental  health  pro- 
grams. But  the  truth  Is  that  spending  for 
all  social  programs  is  being  increased 
vastly  while  the  military  inventory  has 
gone  into  decline.  Records  have  been 
kept  on  how  some  of  that  money,  pro- 
vided for  social  progi-ams,  has  been  ad- 
ministered; and,  using  the  Melman  for- 
mula, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
how  the  money  could  have  been  put  to 
more  gainful  ends,  using  the  1977  Pen- 
tagon shopping  list.  These  are  the  items: 
Early  this  week.  District  of  Colum- 
bia police  spread  a  net  to  catch  local 
thieves  and  jailed  more  than  100  of  them. 
Recovered  property  included,  according 
to  the  local  papers,  $1.2  million  in  U.S. 
Government  checks  stolen  during  ofBce 
hours  from  an  unattended  vault  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. With  $1.2  million,  the  De- 
fense Department  could  buy  about  600 
machine  guns. 

Senate  investigators  probing  hregu- 
larities  in  tlie  medicaid  and  medicare 
programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
fomid  "at  least"  $45  million  in  fraudu- 
lent or  unnecessary  payments  to  clinical 
laboratories.  The  Army  is  requesting 
$48.6  million,  not  much  more  than 
thrown  away  in  the  medical  program, 
to  buy  103  M-109A1  howitzers. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Social  Security  Admitiistration  made 
overpayments  of  $197  million  to  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  in  the 
first  6  months  of  a  new  distribution  sys- 
tem. That  amount  of  money  would  more 
than  pay  for  the  350  Harpoon  antiship 
mi-ssiles  requested  by  the  Navy  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  They  are  priced  at  $186  mil- 
lion. 

According  to  the  Washington  Star,  the 


Agricultm-e  Department  now  lists  as 
missing  $8.7  million — suspected  of  being 
stolen — from  the  accoimts  of  registered 
agents  who  sell  food  coupons  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Again,  the  Army  could  have 
used  this  money.  It  would  provide  more 
than  the  $8.1  million  sought  to  purchase 
54  MX-204  howitzers,  guns  that  can  be 
can-led  in  a  helicopter  and  used  for  ar- 
tillery support. 

Again,  according  to  the  Washington 
Star,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
"has  now  admitted  making  $547  million 
overpayments  since  the  supplemental 
secm-Ity  income  program  took  over  adult 
welfare  progi-ams  for  the  States  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974."  That  is  almost  enough 
money  to  pay  for  Air  Force's  entire 
AWACS  program  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
USAP  has  requested  $474.7  million  to 
buy  six  aircraft  and  $109.6  million  for  re- 
search and  development  on  the  project. 
a  total  of  $584.3  million. 

These  examples  will  suffice.  Om-  col- 
lection of  news  items  Illustrating  waste 
in  welfare  programs  Is  growing  weekly. 
They  are  ignored,  uniformly,  by  Senator 
HuJiPHREY,  Seymour  Melman,  and,  pre- 
sumably, Ruth  Leger  Sivard.  They  have 
resulted  In  no  press  releases  by  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin  and  no  hearings, 
dui-ing  the  Christmas  holidays,  chaired 
by  Senator  William  Proxmire.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  no  equivalent  of  ASPR — armed 
services  procurement  regulations — so  far 
as  we  know,  and  its  mismanagement  is 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

When  this  year's  Federal  budget  was 
sent  to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  in- 
.spired  at  least  a  couple  of  newspaper 
cartoonists  to  depict  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  a  monster  machine  or  varie- 
ty of  a  dinosaur,  pushing  "domestic 
needs"  off  the  highway  or  gobbling  up 
all  the  food  in  sight  while  millions  starve. 
The  fact  Is  that  defense  spending,  exclu- 
sive of  retirement  costs.  Is  lower  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  The  welfare  programs 
have  increased  at  least  sixfold.  The  car- 
toonists, and  the  antidefense  zealots, 
simply  do  not  read  the  news.  On  top  of 
this,  evidence  indicates  the  Department 
of  Defense  probably  Is  the  best-managed 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet. 
tlie  hunt  for  waste  in  the  Pentagon  goes 
on,  while  HUD  leaves  the  office  safe  un- 
attended and  welfare  programs  are 
turned  into  a  rip-off. 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll,  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  CBS  News, 
shows  that  70  percent  of  the  American 
public  agree  tliat  "tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  every  person 
who  wants  to  work  has  a  Job."  Senator 
Humphrey  will  applaud  that  decision. 
But,  the  same  sui-vey  discloses  that  only 
37  percent  of  the  people  believe  Govern- 
ment spending  for  military  defense 
should  be  reduced. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  defined  Uie  di- 
lemma for  Congress : 

The  days  are  past  wherein  the  defense 
budget  dominated  expenditures  on  domestic 
programs,  and  could  provide  an  mexhanstlble 
mother  lode  from  which  these  more  Immedi- 
ately appealing  activities  could  expand. 

The  FY  '77  defense  budget  has  been 
through  one  of  the  toughest  federal  budget 
scrTibiS  ever.  It  is  not  padded.  Further  cuts 
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would  require  unacceptable  reductions  in  na- 
tional security.  The  days  of  finding  funds  for 
other  programs  by  cutting  defense  on  the 
premise  that  they'll  never  miss  it  are  over. 
Additional  savings,  yes  .  .  .  but  billions,  no; 
not  without  cutting  forces." 

And  later: 

...  we  are  already  living  in  a  world  in 
which  only  one  human  being  in  five  lives  in 
real  freedom,  enjoying  the  political  and  civil 
rights  we  sometimes  take  for  granted.  Only 
one  year  earlier  one  in  three  had  been  con- 
sidered free. 

Tliat  Is  the  trend,  and  it  is  a  trend  not 
included  in  the  calculations  of  Ruth 
Leger  Sivard  that  have  so  impressed 
Hubert  Humphrey. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  STUDY 
ON  THE  DISC  TAX  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  recently  completed 
an  analysis  of  DISC,  the  tax  subsidy  for 
exports  enacted  in  1971.  The  analysis 
concludes  that  DISC  has  had  only  mar- 
ginal effects,  if  any,  on  jobs  and  exports, 
and  that  repeal  of  this  tax  subsidy  would 
have  no  significant  effect  on  U.S.  jobs  or 
exports. 

I  believe  the  study  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  a  Joint  state- 
ment by  Senator  Haskell  and  myself  on 
the  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Statement  of  Senators  Kennedy  akd 
Haskell  Releasing  a  Library  or  Congress 
Study  of  the  DISC  Tax  Subsidy 
We  are  today  releasing  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  which  concludes  that  "the  re- 
peal of  DISC  does  not  appear  to  have  major 
implications  for  either  domestic  employment 
or  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  " 

DISC  is  an  export  tax  subsidy  enacted  in 
1971.  It  allows  U.S.  ccM-porations  to  avoid 
tax  on  part  of  their  export  earnings.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  DISC  win  be  $1.4  billion  in  1977 
and  will  rise  to  $1.7  bilUon  by  1981.  In  an 
April  13  Treasury  Report  and  in  accompany- 
ing testimony  to  Congress,  Secretary  Simon 
asserted  that  DISC  was  responsible  for  an 
increase  of  approximately  $4.6  billion  in  ex- 
ports in  1973.  and  that  these  additional  ex- 
ports provided  230.000  jobs  for  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Because  of  the  current  debate  over  the 
equity  and  efficiency  of  various  subsidies,  in- 
cluding DISC,  and  because  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  soon  consider  DISC 
in  its  mark-up  on  tax  reform,  we  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  analyze  DISC  in  gen- 
eral and  tlie  Treasury  report  in  particular. 
The  Study  we  are  releasing  yields  four  basic 
findings  and  conclusions: 

Because  of  faulty  methods,  the  Treasury 
report  leads  to  an  unreliable  and  excessive 
impact  of  DISC  on  exports  and  jobs. 

Under  alternative  methods  of  economic 
analysis,  smaller  increases  in  exports  and 
jobs  might  be  attributable  to  DISC.  But  even 
these  modest  increases  may  prove  to  be  illu- 
sory when  the  effect  of  the  current  interna- 
tional system  of  floating  exchange  rates  is 
included  in  the  analysis. 

Even  under  economic  a.ssumptlons  most 
favorable  to  DISC,  it  produces  a  decrease  of 
only  1.7%  in  the  price  of  U.S.  exports.  Such 
fluctuations  are  common  in  international 
trade  and  have  not  disrupted  U.S.  exports 
in  the  past.  Domestic  inflation,  devaluation 
of  the  doUar,  the  level  of  foreign  demand 


and  other  international  trade  factors  are 
much  more  Important  influences  than  DISC 
on  U.S.  exp>orts. 

To  the  extent  that  jobs  are  a  factor  at  all, 
the  effect  of  repeal  of  DISC  would  be  more 
likely  to  slow  the  rate  of  growth  of  employ- 
ment in  export  Industries,  rather  than  pro- 
duce actual  disclocations  or  job  cutbacks.  In 
any  event,  maintaining  an  appropriate  level 
of  overall  fiscal  stimulus  in  tlie  national 
economy  would  guarantee  that  no  jobs  would 
be  lost  by  repeal  of  DISC. 

We  feel  that  the  Library  of  Congress  study 
essentially  demolishes  the  Treasury  "jobs 
and  exports"  argximents,  and  that  there  is  no 
Justification  for  retaining  the  costly  DISC 
subsidy  in  the  tax  laws.  The  Treasury  con- 
clusions on  DISC  are  subject  to  so  many 
questionable  economic  assumptions  and 
dubious  procedures  that  the  conclusions  are 
worthless.  The  remaining  question  is  whether 
more  acceptable  economic  methods  of  analy- 
sis can  perceive  any  significant  impact  of 
DISC  on  jobs  and  exports.  The  Library  of 
Congress  concludes  that  they  cannot. 

In  its  study,  the  Library  makes  several  al- 
ternative estimates  of  the  Impact  of  DISC 
on  jobs  and  exports.  The  various  estimates 
are  summaflzed  in  the  following  table  and 
explained  more  fully  below: 

EFFECT  OF  DISC 


Economic  assumptions 


Exports 
(billion) 


Jobs 


1.  (a)  Full  pass-through  of  DISC 

to  prices:  (b)  High  pnce 
elasticity  (2.85);  (c)  Fixed 
exchange  rates tl.35     '08,000  101,000 

2.  (a)  1^  pass-thiough;  (b)  High 

elasticity;  (c)  Fixed  ex- 
change rates .378      34,000  52,000 

3.  (a)    Full    pass-through;    (b) 

Low    elasticity   (1.51);   (c) 

Fixed  exchange  rates 686      19,000  55  000 

*•  (a)  M  pass-through;  (b)  Low 
elasticity;  (c)  Fixed  ex- 
change rates .191        9,550  27  500 

5.  No  pass-through 0  JO 


'  Best  case. 
-Worst  case. 

Under  a  "best  case"  approach — i.e.  using 
economic  assumptions  most  favorable  to 
DISC — the  Library  of  Congress  study  finds 
that  the  Impact  of  DISC  on  U.S.  exports 
could  be  a  maximum  of  $1.4  bUUon,  or  less 
than  one-third  the  Treasury's  claim.  Using 
the  same  "best  case"  assumptions,  the  im- 
pact of  DISC  on  U.S.  job&  is  68,000-104,000 
or  less  than  half  the  Treasury's  claim. 

Using  the  "worst  case"  assumptions — i.e., 
economic  assumptions  least  favorable  to 
DISC,  the  Library  of  Congress  study  found 
no  effect  of  DISC  on  exports  and  no  effect 
on  jobs. 

The  remarkably  large  difference  between 
even  the  Library  of  Congress  "best  case"  esti- 
mate and  the  Treasury  estimate  results  from 
the  defective  economic  approach  taken  by 
the  Treasury  in  preparing  its  estimates.  The 
Treasury  a,ssumed  that  DISC  was  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  increased  exports  of  com- 
panies using  DISC,  compared  to  companies 
that  did  not  use  DISC.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, DISC  was  simply  a  windfall  to  com- 
panies whose  exports  were  already  climbing 
and  whose  tax  lawyers  were  adept  enough  to 
create  a  DISC.  In  July  1975,  for  example, 
President  Lee  Morgan  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that,  although  Caterpil- 
lar had  received  $9  milUon  in  DISC  tax 
benefits : 

"I  am  not  really  sure  that  we  did  any- 
thing extra  in  order  to  generate  additional 
exports.  Not  much  has  happened,  at  least  at 
our  company,  in  order  to  earn  the  tax  defer- 
ral that  has  come  from  DISC." 

In  other  cases,  the  Treasury  ignored  data 
that  conflicted  with  its  assumptions,  such  as 
by  excluding  Instances  where  non-DISC  ex- 


ports actually  grew  faster  than  DISC  exports; 
this  flaw  alone  accounted  for  $1.1  bUIion  of 
the  Treasury's  $4.6  billion  figure  on  exports. 
The  major  contribution  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  is  to  put  the  economic  anal- 
ysis of  DISC  on  a  reliable  footing.  But,  as 
the  study  notes,  even  the  modest  Job  and 
export  figures  in  the  upper  range  of  the  vari- 
ous Library  of  Congress  estimates  are  prob- 
ably too  high.  The  "best  case,"  for  example, 
rests  on  three  assumptions: 

It  assumes  that  DISC  tax  benefits  are  fully 
passed  through  by  U.S.  Corporations  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  for  exports.  The  study 
questions  this  assumption,  on  the  basis  of 
the  high  profit  margins  of  corporations  \islng 
DISC  (17%  compared  to  8%  for  domestic 
manufacturing) ,  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
tax  benefits  are  not  passed  tlirougb  to  prices. 
It  uses  the  higher  of  two  widely  cited  fig- 
ures for  the  response  of  exports  to  lower 
product  prices  —i.e.  the  "price  elasticity"  of 
exDort  sales. 

It  assumes  an  international  system  of  fixed 
exchange  rates,  contrary  to  the  flexible  rate 
system  in  effect  since  1971. 

The  effect  of  flexible  exchange  rates  is  to 
reduce  the  impact  of  DISC  on  exports  and 
to  increase  imports.  In  fact,  the  study  indi- 
cates that  in  certain  conditions  under  float- 
ing exchange  rates,  DISC-lnduced  job  gains 
in  the  export  industry  could  actually  be  more 
than  off.set  by  losses  in  Jobs  In  other  domes- 
tic industries;  the  losses  would  be  caused  by 
Increased  imports  stimulated  by  apprecia- 
tion In  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  wa>--e 
of  DISC.  Tn  actual  operation,  therefore,  DISC 
may  be  causing  a  net  loss  of  jobs,  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  imports  of  labor-intensive 
products  IIVg  automobiles,  shoes  and  textiles. 
No  data,  however,  were  available  to  quan- 
tify the  effect  of  the  current  internat.ional 
system  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

Finally,  given  the  fast-growing  natiu-e  of 
the  export  industry — U.S.  exports  rose  from 
$43  billion  in  1971  to  $107  billion  in  :975 — 
the  study  concludes  that,  even  acceptine  the 
Trea.sury  figures,  the  result  of  repealing  DISC 
would  not  be  a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  the  indus- 
try or  any  actual  Job  dislocations.  Instead, 
there  would  simply  be  a  slowing  down  of  the 
rate  of  prowth  of  Jobs  in  the  industry.  Ac- 
cording; to  the  study,  export-related  Jobs  in- 
creased by  1.350,000  in  1974  and  by  465.000 
In  1975.  or  more  than  enouch  to  absorb  even 
the  job  impact  under  the  Treasury's  inflated 
estimate. 

We  believe  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
study  makes  a  solid  case  for  the  repeal  of 
DISC.  The  Treasury  persuaded  a  reluctant 
Congress  to  enact  DISC  in  1971,  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  had  large  trade  deficits.  In 
1976,  after  two  devaluations  of  the  dollar 
and  the  adoption  of  floating  exchange  rates, 
the  picture  is  far  different.  In  light  of  the 
absence  of  any  proved  beneficial  effect  of 
DISC  on  jobs  and  exports,  it  is  time  for  this 
wasteful  tax  subsidy  to  be  repealed.  It  is  an 
unjustified  windfall  for  U.S.  firms  and  an 
unjustified  subsidy  for  foreign  consumers  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

As  the  Treasury's  own  figures  show,  fully 
52 'J  of  the  net  income  of  DISC  operations 
accrued  to  249  corporations  with  assets  of 
$250  million  or  more,  and  39%  went  to  only 
23  corporations. 

The  importance  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
study  transcends  the  DTSC  issue  itself,  be- 
cause the  study  is  one  of  the  first  significant 
economic  analyses  prenared  for  Congress  of 
the  practical  effect  of  a  tax  subsidy.  In  this 
respect,  the  Study  is  an  island  of  ratlonalitv 
in  the  sea  of  irrational  economic  arguments 
inundating  Conpress  this  year  as  we  attempt 
to  deal  with  tax  reform. 

Only  last  week,  for  example,  the  Finance 
Committee  declined  to  act  against  real  estate 
tax  shelters  as  a  result  of  the  questionable 
economic  argument  that  Jobs  would  be  af- 
fected. We  have  asked  the  Librarv  of  Con- 
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prices  on  the  demand  for  U.S.  exports.  The 
study  examines  the  possible  role  of  DISC  In 
three  different  cases  d^endlng  on  how  much 
of  the  tax  subsidy  appears  as  a  lowered  ex- 
port price  and  how  much  the  demand  of  U.S. 
exports  Increases. 

Under  the  assumptions  most  favorable  to 
DISC  (the  "best  case"  assumptions,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stimulating  exports,)  the 
Impact  of  DISC  on  U.S.  exports  Is  found  to 
be  about  $1.4  billion  or  about  $3.2  billion 
below  the  Treasury  estimate  of  $4.6  billion. 
Under  a  "'worst  case"  assumption.  DISC  had 
no  effect  on  exports. 

The  substantially  lower  estimate  of  DISC 
induced  export  growth  has  similar  Implica- 
tions for  the  Impact  of  DISC  on  domestic 
export  employment.  The  study's  'best  case' 
a.ssumptIon  yields  a  DISC  related  increase  in 
domestic  employment  of  only  70  to  105  thou- 
sand in  contrast  to  the  Treasury's  estimate  of 
230  thousand.  A  worst  case  assumption  leads 
to  no  effect  on  export  employment.  In  de- 
riving their  point  estimates  the  Treasury 
and  the  present  study's  assumptions  Ignore 
the  Importance  of  flexible  exchange  rates.  Un- 
der flexible  exchange  rates,  a  tax  subsidy  to 
exports  may  lead  to  an  appreciated  dollar 
that  would  mitigate  the  force  of  the  subsidy 
on  exports  and  act  to  Increase  imjjorts.  When 
all  factors  are  considered,  the  study  con- 
cludes that  even  the  modest  Job  increases 
suggested  by  the  'best  case'  assumptions  may 
prove  to  be  lllxisory. 

Given  the  relatively  minor  role  that  DISC 
has  played  In  Increasing  either  exports  or 
domestic  employment,  repeal  of  DISC  would 
probably  not  cause  a  major  reduction  In 
either  export  or  employment.  The  past  growth 
rate  of  U.S.  exports  also  suggests  that  repeal 
of  DISC  Is  more  likely  to  slow  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  export  related  employment  ttian 
to  cause  any  actual  dislocations  or  lower 
levels  of  employment. 

explanation   and    history    op   disc 

The  DISC  provision  allows  a  company  to 
set  up  an  export  sales  subsidiary  which  can 
defer  part  of  Its  corporate  tax  liability.  One 
half  of  the  DISC  Income  Is  taxable  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  the  i>arent  corporation  ( whether 
actually  distributed  or  not)  and  taxes  are  de- 
ferred on  the  remainder  as  long  as  It  is  rein- 
vested In  export  operations. 

Income  from  export  sales  may  be  allocated 
to  the  DISC  on  one  of  two  l>ases:  50  per- 
cent of  the  combined  taxable  Income  of  the 
parent  and  the  DISC  from  export  sales,  or  4 
percent  of  gross  receipts  from  expoi-t  sales, 
whichever  Is  greater.  In  practice  the  50  per- 
cent allocation  rule  Is  generally  used.  In 
effect  this  reduces  the  tax  rate  on  taxable 
Income  from  export  sales  from  48  percent  to 
36  percent  (three -fourths  of  taxable  Income 
Is  subject  to  the  tax — the  one  half  attributed 
to  the  parent  and  one  half  of  the  remain- 
ing one  half  attributed  to  the  DISC). 

The  DISC  provision  was  first  considered 
by  Congress  as  part  of  Trade  legislation  In 
1970.  It  was  subsequently  enacted  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  The  primary  purpose 
of  DISC  was  to  encourage  exports  and  reflects 
concern  with  large  annual  trade  deficits  of 
the  early  1970's.  Two  other  arguments  were 
advanced  in  support  of  DISC  at  time  of  en- 
actment: (1)  It  would  limit  the  Impact  of 
the  export  subsidies  used  by  various  foreign 
countries  and  (2)  by  partially  deferring  the 
tax  on  profits  from  domestic  exports,  It  would 
reduce  the  incentive  for  U.S.  firms  to  manu- 
facture abroad  created  by  the  full  deferral 
of  tax  on  unrepatrlated,  foreign  source  prof- 
its. 

Critics  of  the  DISC  provision  argued  that 
adjustments  In  exchange  rates  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with 
trade  deficits,  noting  that  movements  iu  that 
direction  were  already  taking  place.  They 
also  argued  that  the  DISC  provision  would 
result  in  a  windfall  profit  for  producers. 
the  international  mon£t.\rt  system 

Through  most  of  the  post-World  War  n 
era,  international  trade  has  bec-n  conc;Mcted 


under  a  regime  of  fixed  exchange  rates. 
Changes  In  the  relative  values  of  major  cur- 
rencies were  Infrequent  and  were  to  be  per- 
mitted only  In  the  cases  of  a  "fundamental 
disequilibrium."  The  combination  of  per- 
sistent balance  of  payments  deficits  and  a 
steady  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  balance  on 
merchandise  trade  put  increasing  press\ire  on 
the  dollar.  FinaUy,  In  August  of  1971  the  gold 
window  was  closed  permitting  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  depreciate  downward  against 
other  major  currencies. 

FLEXIBLE    exchange    RULES    AND    EXPORT 

subsidies 

Since  the  gold  window  has  closed,  the 
world  has  managed  with  a  system  of  flexible 
though  not  freely  floating  exchange  rates. 
Some  currencies  are  specifically  tied  to  other 
currencies  and,  therefore,  move  In  direct  har- 
mony rather  than  floating  In  response  to 
market  forces.  At  other  times,  various  major 
central  banks  have  Intervened  in  foreign  cur- 
rency markets  to  prevent  depreciations  or 
limit  appreciation  of  one  currency  or  an- 
other. In  most  cases,  the  Interventions  are 
made  with  an  eye  to  protecting  export  mar- 
kets and  the  level  of  domestic  employment. 

Although  the  existence  of  central  bank  in- 
tervention In  foreign  exchange  markets  has 
limited  the  flexibility  of  exchange  rates  it 
has  by  no  means  returned  the  system  to  a 
fixed  exchange  rate  regime.  Exchange  rates 
are  still  free  to  fluctiiate  In  response  to  mar- 
ket forces,  differential  rates  of  domestic  In- 
flation, varying  rates  of  productivity  growth, 
and  in  response  to  governmental  policies  de- 
signed to  luflvience  the  level  of  exports  or 
Imports. 

Under  a  fixed  exchange  rate  regime,  gov- 
ernmental attempts  to  .subsidize  exports  can 
meet  with  certain  predictable  results.  As- 
suming the  demand  for  a  country's  exports 
are  responsive  to  decreases  In  price  (price 
elasticity  of  demand  greater  than  one),  a 
subsidy  to  exports  that  actually  lowers  price 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  and  the  value 
of  the  country's  exports.  Depending  on  the 
country's  Initial  trade  position.  It  would 
either  move  to  decrease  its  deficit  or  actually 
accumulate  foreign  trade  reserves.  The  In- 
crease In  exports  may  also  have  a  favorable 
Impact  on  domestic  employment.  If  the 
country  is  suffering  from  unemployment  and 
unused  capacity,  the  Increase  In  exports 
would  cause  an  upsurge  in  employment  and 
output.  As  with  any  Increase  In  demand,  the 
overall  effect  would  be  greater  If  the  domes- 
tic money  supply  Is  also  allowed  to  Increase. 

With  fixed  exchange  rates,  there  are  rela- 
tively few  mechanisms  that  act  to  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  an  export  subsidy.  Increased 
domestic  demand  could  lead  to  inflationary 
pressures  that  could  in  turn  offset  the  effect 
of  an  export  subsidy.  International  rules  may 
severely  restrict  the  extent  to  which  any 
subsidy  may  be  allowed.  The  Impact  of  a 
subsidy  may  also  be  seriously  limited  by  the 
countervailing  activities  of  the  country's 
major  trading  partners.  For  instance,  In  many 
cases  the  United  States  will  Impose  addi- 
tional tariff  duties  to  offset  an  export  sub- 
sidy adopted  by  another  country. 

Under  a  regime  of  floating  exchange  rates, 
the  results  of  an  export  subsidy  may  be  quite 
different.  As  v;ith  fixed  exchange  rates,  a  sub- 
sidy Induced  decrease  In  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports Is  assumed  to  bring  forth  greater  for- 
eign demand.  With  floating  rates,  however, 
the  Increased  deniand  for  U.S.  dollars  drives 
up  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  for- 
eign currencies.  The  Increased  value  of  the 
dollar  has  two  principal  effects  on  trade. 
First,  It  tends  to  erode  some  of  the  price  ad- 
vantage given  to  U.S.  exports  by  the  original 
subsidy,  and  may  Iiicrease  competition  iu 
third  country  markets.  Second,  the  increased 
value  of  the  dollar  would  make  foreign 
goods  relatively  less  expensive  and  may  lead 
to  an  Increase  in  U.S.  Imports.  By  hmitlng 
the  growth  of  U.S.  exports  and  tendin<r  to 
increase  U.S.  imports,  floating  rates  will  act 
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to  limit  the  balance  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment effects  sought  with  the  original  export 
subsidy. 

Th«  actual  assessment  of  an  export  sub- 
sidy program  is  maxle  more  diJBcuIt  bj  a 
number  of  other  problems.  The  preceding 
dlscusfdon  focused  entirely  on  the  trade  ac- 
count. From  almost  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
Bretton-Woods  system,  capital  flows  haii« 
been  a  m&iat  factor  Iu  the  International 
mooetexy  system. 

Depending  on  uliat  other  policies  a  coun- 
ti'y  adopts,  capital  flows  could  easily  swamp 
the  effect  of  any  export  subsidy  in  the  con- 
text of  floating  exchange  rates. 

Analysis  under  present  circumstances  is 
particularly  tricky  because  the  current  In- 
ternational system  is  neither  fuUy  fixed  nor 
fully  flexible.  It  is  possible  that  a  combina- 
tion of  rigidities  and  market  Intervention 
may  keep  exchaiige  rates  essentially  stable 
for  several  months  at  a  time.  The  more  stable 
are  exchange  rates,  tlie  moi-e  impact  an  ex- 
port subsidy  could  have.  Floating  rates,  how- 
ever could  quickly  mitigate  or  even  negate 
the  Impact  ot  subsidy. 

ESTIMATrS  OF  THF  ISCFACT  OP  TRIE  DISC  SUBSIDY 
ON    EXPORTS 

,  Export  subsidy:  Some  key  (jucstions 

Ttie  range  of  export  subsidies  is  surely  vast. 
Even  policies  adopted  largely  for  domestic 
reasons — for  instance  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  capital  equipment — may  be  partially 
Justified  for  their  alleged  Impact  on  exports. 
The  paxtlcular  focus  of  this  study,  however, 
is  the  Domestic  Internationai  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (DISC).  A  U-S.  company  can  receive  a 
partial  tax  deferral  on  export  profits  If  the 
exports  are  channeled  through  a  DISC  and 
meet  certain  oUier  standards.  The  existence 
of  DISC  has  divided  U.S.  trade  Uito  three 
categories — exports  tliat  receive  the  subsidy, 
exports  that  do  not  receive  tiie  subsidy,  and 
imports. 

In  studjing  the  impact  of  DISC  on  exports. 
Imports,  and  employment  in  the  presence  of 
flexible  exchange  rates,  the  following  ques- 
tions should  be  considered: 

To  what  extent  are  the  deferred  taxes 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  lower  prices? 

What  effect  do  lower  prices  for  U.S.  exports 
have  on  the  quantity  and  value  of  U.S 
exports? 

What  Impact  does  the  Increased  demand 
for  dollars  have  on  the  value  of  the  dollar 
In  foreign  exchange  markets? 

How  sensitive  are  U.S.  Imports  to  a  decrease 
(ria  a  depreciated  currency)  In  the  price  of 
foreign  exports? 

What  Impact  does  the  appreciated  dollar 
have  on  DISC  exports  and  non-DISC  expwts 
and  Imports? 

How  responsive  is  employment  to  changes 
In  tlie  level  of  exports  and  Imports? 
Z^wer  tares  to  Imcer  prices 

Neither  economic  theory  nor  empirical 
analysis  has  provided  an  answer  to  the  effect 
of  the  corporate  Income  tax  on  pricing  deci- 
sions. Tax  burden  studies  have  generally 
assumed  that  the  tax  falls  on  capital,  or  par- 
tially on  capital  and  partially  on  prices.  Any 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  DISC  which  assiunes 
that  the  corporate  Income  tax  reduction  Is 
ftilly  reflected  in  price  Is,  therefore,  assuming 
a  "best  case"  from  the  viewpoint  of  increas- 
ing exports.  However,  the  data  presented  in 
the  Treasury  report  on  DISC  indicates  sub- 
stantial differences  In  profit  margins  between 
DISCS  and  similar  domestic  production,  sug- 
gesting that  the  tax  subsidy  Is  not  fully 
pas.^ed  through  to  prices.' 

DISC  and  their  related  suppliers  typicaay 
earn  a  relatively  high  profit  margin  on  sales. 
The  combined  profit  margin  of  about  17.8 
percent  apparently  earned  by  DISCSs  is  much 
h'.^her  than  tiie  combined  profit  margin  erf 
8*  percent  estimated  tor  manufacturing  and 
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distribution     of     goods     In     the     domestic 
economy. 

These  differences  in  profit  mai^ins  cannot, 
of  course,  provide  an  answer  to  the  effect  of 
the  DISC  tax  reduction  on  price.  However, 
they  do  raise  sotoe  qiiesUons  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  income  tax  reductions  are 
pa&bed  through  In  the  form  of  lower  prices. 
Demand  for  V.S.  exports 

Once  the  Impact  of  the  DISC  provision  on 
prices  te  assumed,  the  change  In  price  can  be 
translated  Into  a  change  In  export  sales  by 
use  of  a  price  elasticity  of  experts.  Price  elas- 
ticity measures  the  ratio  of  the  percent 
change  in  quantity  to  the  percentage  change 
In  price.  The  higher  this  price  elasticity  the 
greater  the  Impact  of  the  price  reduction  on 
export  sales  and  revenues.  If  the  price  elas- 
ticity is  greater  than  one,  the  result  of  a 
decline  in  price  would  be  an  Increase  In  the 
value  of  exports  by  DISCs.=  Estimates  of  the 
price  elasticity  of  exports  are  generally 
greater  than  one,  although  the  estimates 
vary. 

To  summarize,  the  calculation  of  the  effect 
ot  DISC  on  exports  requires  (1)  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  effects  on  the  tax  benefit  on 
prices,  (2)  a  calculation  of  the  initial  im- 
pact on  exports,  (3)  a  calculation  of  the  ad- 
justment in  exchange  rates,  and  (4)  a  cal- 
culation of  the  effect  of  this  exchange  rate 
adjustment  on  exports. 

Assuming  full  passthrough  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits and  assuming  fixed  exchange  rates  would 
tend  to  lead  to  a  "best  case"  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  DISC  on  exports.  Moreover,  one 
or  both  of  these  assumptions  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  pieparing  estimates  of  the 
iinpact  of  DISC  on  exports. 

Treasury   department   estimates  of   the 

impact  of  DISC  on  exports 
In  April,  1976.  the  Treasury  Department 
released  Its  1974  annual  report  on  the  op- 
eration and  effect  of  the  DISC  provision.  This 
report  contains  an  estimate  of  a  $4.6  billion 
Increase  in  the  value  of  exports  in  DISC 
year  1974  as  a  result  of  DISC.  The  effect  of 
DISC  was  assumed  to  be  reflected  in  the 
difference  between  the  growth  rate  of  DISC 
and  non-DISC  exports.  These  estimates  wo-e 
prepared  for  the  various  product  classes  and 
the  sununed  differences  represent  the  esti- 
mate of  the  impact. 

By  is  very  nature,  the  post  hoc  approach 
has  severe  limitations.  First,  it  assumes  that 
DISC  and  non-DISC  firms  are  equally  af- 
fected by  all  other  factoi-s  which  affected  the 
level  and  growth  rate  of  exports  including  the 
devaluations  of  the  dollar  which  occurred 
during  tlie  period  under  study.  Second,  It 
suggests  that  the  declslo:i  to  estabUsh  a  DISC 
does  not  reflect  prior  export  performance. 
Third,  the  post  hoc  method  Implies  that  there 
are  no  other  relevant  sjrartematlc  differences 
between  the  DISC  and  non-DISC  firms.  In 
fact,  DISC  is  more  commonly  used  by  large 
parent  companies. 

Large  firms  may  have  more  easily  met  the 
transactions  costs  of  establishing  a  DISC  or 
may  have  been  able  to  respond  more  quickly 
to  export  opportunities. 

Firms  with  faltering  export  sales  may  have 
ignored  DISC  as  they  gradually  withdrew 
from  International  trade  or  may  have  rushed 
to  embrace  DISC  as  a  boosting  sagging  sales. 
The  point  Is  that  the  lack  of  correlation  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  DISC  and  readily  ex- 
panding export  sales  cannot  be  assured  and 
casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  Treasury 
results.  The  Treasury  Report  Is  very  careful 
to  point  oxit  these  limitations,  but  does  jiot 
allow  them  to  infltience  Its  estimates. 


The  specific  method olgy  used  In  tlie  Treas- 
xu'y  study  also  raises  some  questions.  Es- 
sentially the  Treasury  has  used  non-DISC 
growth  rates  to  calculate  hypothetical  export 
levels  for  DISC  years  1973  and  1^74.  Actual 
and  hypjothetical  export  levels  for  1974  are 
then  compared  to  determine  the  1974  impact 
of  DISC.  Estimates  are  made  by  product 
categories  and  then  summed  to  produce  the 
final  result. 

However,  there  are  some  product  categories 
where  the  1973-74  growth  rate  in  non-DISCs 
is  greater  than  the  growth  rate  of  DISCs.  The 
Treasury  approach  dropped  these  non-con- 
forming observations  out  of  the  estimate. 
Therefore,  the  $4.6  billion  represents  rwt  the 
difference  In  growth  rates  for  DISCs  and 
non-DISCs,  but  the  tUfference  In  growth 
rates  for  DISCs  and  non-DISCs  in  those 
categories  where  DISCs  grew  faster  than  non- 
DISCs. 

,An  export  suljsldy  Induced  reduction  In 
export  price  would  be  expected  to  reduce 
revenues  where  the  price  elasticity  lor  par- 
ticidar  categories  of  exports  is  less  ttian  one. 
Using  the  Treasury  methods  to  calculate  a 
"negative"  effect  for  DISC,  the  apparent  loss 
of  export  revenues  due  to  DISC  is  $1.1  bil- 
lion, subtracting  this  amount  Crom  the 
Treasury  estimate  of  $4.6  bfiUon  results  tn 
a  total  Incremental  effect  of  DISC  of  $3.5 
billion.'-  However,  as  noted  earlier,  either  ot 
these  estimates  measures  the  Impact  of  DISC 
with  any  certainty,  because  there  Is  no  w»y 
to  be  certain  that  the  differences  in  the 
growth  rates  actually  rcisult  from  DISC. 

Nor  floes  the  Treasury  estimate  allow  for 
the  impact  of  flexible  exchange  rates.  An  ap- 
preciating dollar  can  be  expected  to  mitlgat* 
the  effect  of  DISC  export  subsidy  and  reduce 
non-DISC  exports.  If  this  relative  adjust- 
ment in  DISC  and  non-DISC  exports  occurs, 
and  the  differences  in  exports  are  measured 
on  a  prst  hoc  basis,  the  restating  estimate 
of  the  change  in  DISC  exports  would  be  too 
high,  because  of  adding  rather  than  sub- 
tracting the  estimates.  The  foUowing  ex- 
ample, while  In  no  way  Intended  to  reflect 
the  actual  magninides  involved,  illustrates 
this  result. 

Assume  that  DISCs  and  non-DISCs  each 
start  with  $90  billion  of  exports  and  would 
have  increased  to  $100  billion  for  that  year 
through  normal  export  growth.  Assume  fur- 
ther that  DISC  provisions  Initially  result  In 
an  increase  In  DISC  exports  of  $6  billion  to 
$105  bUlion.  Subsequent  adjustments  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  result  in  exports  falling 
$1  bllUon  for  DISCs  (back  to  a  net  $4  billion 
increase  attributable  to  DISC)  and  falling  bv 
$1  bUhon  for  non-DISCs.  The  impact  of  DISC 
on  the  \alue  of  exports  is  then  $3  billion  ($5 
billion  reduced  by  52  bUUon).  However,  an 
after  the  fact  measurement  such  as  Treas- 
ury's will  result  In  a  $5  bUlion  difference. 
Non-DISCs  would  have  Increased  by  $8  bil- 
lion (from  $90  to  $99  btlUon)  while  DISCs 
wonW  have  Increased  by  $14  blUIon  (from  $90 
to  $104  billion).  The  difference  measured 
after  the  fact  would  be  $5  billion  ($14  blUlon 
mlnas  $9  bUlion)  because  that  Is  tbt observed 
difference  in  the  growth  rates.' 


»II  the  price  ela.sticlty  Is  one,  no  Increase 
in  the  ralue  of  sales  would  occur  from  the 
price  decline  although  an  Increase  In  quan- 
tity would  occur.  If  the  price  elasticity  Is 
less  than  one,  a  price  reduction  would  re- 
sult In  a  fall  In  export  values,  although  an 
increase  In  quantity  would  occur. 


"■•As  In  the  case  of  the  Treasury  Report,  the 
two  categories  ol  exports  where  DISCs  r^- 
resent  more  than  80  percent  are  excluded,  as 
being  statistically  unreUable.  However,  It  Is 
useful  to  note  that  In  both  of  these  cases 
non-DISC  exports  grew  faster  than  DISC 
exports. 

♦  The  Treasury  Report  does  contain  several 
cautionary  notes  In  this  regard.  In  fact,  such 
a  note  Is  contained  In  the  beginning  of  the 
section  on  Impact : 

Under  a  system  of  flexible  exchange  rates. 
an  Increase  In  exports  may  affect  exchange 
rates  in  such  a  -way  as  to  limit,  and  perhaps 
completely  offset,  any  trade  adrantage  In- 
duced by  an  Initial  export  expansion.  ...  No 
allowance  has  been  made  In  this  analysis  for 
the  effect  of  flexible  exchange  rates  (page  29> . 
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Price  Elasticities  in  World 
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to  price.  The  full  shifting  assumption  repre- 
sents a  best  case  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
DISC  on  exports  and  the  last  a  worst  case 
estimate. 

Under  conditions  of  full  pa.ssthrough  of  the 
tax  subsidy  to  price  the  tax  saving  would 
result  in  a  1.7  percent  reduction  in  prices  (24 
percent  time  7.1  percent) .  Using  an  elasticity 
of  2.85  this  would  tran.slate  Into  a  4.8  per- 
cent increase  in  the  volume  of  DISC  exports 
and  a  3.1  percent,  or  $1.35  billion,  lncrea.se 
in  e.xport  revenues.^ 

This  amotmt  can  be  compared  with  the 
$756  million  in  revenue  loss  estimated  by 
Tieasury.  The  same  procedure  using  a  price 
elasticity  of  1.5  results  In  an  Increase  in  ex- 
port volume  of  2.5G  percent,  and  an  increase 
in  export  revenue  of  .86  percent  or  $378 
million. 

If  only  one-half  of  the  t:ix  reduction  filters 
down  to  export  prices,  the  reduction  In 
price  would  be  .85  percent.  The  resulting  im- 
pact on  e.Kport  volume,  assuming  an  elas- 
ticity of  2.85  v/ould  be  2.4  percent  and  on 
import  revenues  1.6  percent,  or  $686  million. 
A  1.51  elasticity  would  yield  an  estimate  of 
a  $191  million  Increase  In  export  revenue. 

If  none  of  the  tax  reduction  shows  up  as  a 
price  reduction,  there  would  be  no  Impact 
on  exports  either  In  quantity  or  revenue." 

Assuming  a  relatively  high  price  elasticity. 
(2.85)  and  assuming  full  passthrough  of  the 
effects  of  the  tax  reduction,  therefore,  yields 
a  much  smpller  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
DISC  on  U.S.  exports  than  that  reported  in 
the  Treasury  Department  Report.  One  re- 
sult, however,  emerges — the  estimates  of  the 
impact  of  DISC  on  exports  are  highly  tie- 
pendant  upon  the  assumptions  made. 

FXPORT  SUBSTHY  AND  FWPI.OYMENT 

Export  subsidy  and  fiscal  policy 
A  change  In  fi-cal  policy  either  thioitj4h 
the  tax  side  or  the  expendittue  side  Is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  overall  U.S.  economy. 
Although  as  a  general  rule  expenditure  in- 
creases are  widely — but  far  from  univer- 
sally— expected  to  have  a  stronger  stimula- 
tive Impact  on  tiie  economy  than  tax  cuts, 
the  actual  Impact  depends  on  the  form  of 
the  policy  action.  In  an  economy  operating 
below  full  capacity  actions  stimulating  de- 
mand are  more  likely  to  have  faster  and 
stronger  influences  on  tlie  economy  than  if 
the  economy  were  at  full  employment. 

If  prices  of  exports  fall  as  a  result  of  DISC, 
causing  an  increase  in  demand  for  U.S.  goods, 
c-mployment  will  be  generated.  The  effect, 
however,  would  be  similar  to  any  other  fiscal 
policy  action  resulting  In  the  same  increase 
in  demand.  If  the  more  widely  held  assump- 
tion of  limited  tax  passthrough  to  prices  sts 
a  result  of  a  decrease  in  corporate  tax  lia- 
bility is  made,  the  immediate  Impact  on  U.S. 
employment  would  be  minimal.  In  the  long 
nm  the  resulting  Increase  In  profits  wovild 
filter  through  the  economic  system  Increas- 
ing consumption,  but  primarily  for  the  own- 
ers of  capital  relative  to  the  labor  force.  In 
any  event,  the  dlstrlbtttion  of  the  benefit  of 


■■  Tlie  specific  computation  was  done  as 
follows.  The  equation:  X/ 1.7-  2.85  is  solved 
for  X,  the  percentage  change  in  voliune. 

From  this  percentage  change  (4.845)  the 
price  change  in  price  1.7  is  subtracted  to 
yield  a  revenue  lu  increase  of  3.145  percent. 
Then  the  equation:  $44,290  x  |  .03145x  is 
solved  for  x     $42,939. 

The  $1.35  billion  change  is  the  difference 
between  $44,290  and  $42,939. 

'  The  preceding  analysis  has  been  extremely 
oversimplified.  Tlie  processes  of  adjustment 
to  changes  in  variables  are  much  more  com- 
plex than  those  described  here.  In  addition, 
the  price  elasticities,  particularly  because 
they  are  derived  from  data  predating  the 
ciurent  Internal  ional  monetary  system  are 
imcertain. 


the  tax  cut  would  favor  the  owners  of  capl- 
tal  relative  to  labor  more  than  If  the  tax  cut 
directly  affected  disposable  income. 

The  Important  factor  to  note,  is  that  so 
long  as  only  exports  are  being  considered,  the 
feedback  effect  on  employment  Is  identical 
to  any  similar  increase  In  demand.  The  only 
way  DISC  could  result  in  a  greater  Impact  on 
employment  than  any  equal  cut  in  cor- 
porate taxes  ill  general  Is  If  It  Is  assumed  that 
for  some  reason  only  tax  cuts  through  DISC 
are  passed  on  as  price  decreases  or  If  it  id 
assumed  that  export  demand  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  price  cuts  than  domestic  de- 
mand. Wuhoat  further  elaboration  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  either  of  these  assumptions 
.should  be  accepted. 

A  further  complication  In  determining  the 
Impact  of  DISC  on  domestic  employment  Is 
the  reaction  of  Imports.  In  an  environment 
of  flexible  exchange  rates  an  increase  in  U.S. 
exports  that  results  In  increased  export  re- 
ceipts would  be  offset  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Dollar  appreciation  in  turn 
would  result  in  U.S.  consumers  facing  re- 
duced import  prices.  The  reduction  In  im- 
port prices  would  lead  to  Increased  demand 
lor  imports  and,  therefore,  a  reduction  lu 
demand  for  the  domestically  produced  com- 
petitive items.  This  reduction  In  demand 
would  cause  a  reduction  In  domestic  em- 
ployment m  these  industries  offsetting  any 
Uicreased  employment  generated  by  the  as- 
sumed increase  in  export  demand.  Further- 
more, if  the  U.S.  should  Import  goods  that 
requite  more  labor  Intensive  production 
processes  than  export  goods  It  Is  possible  that 
the  net  change  In  domestic  employment 
could  be  negative.  In  sum,  whether  or  not 
the  actual  net  change  In  employment  is 
positive,  zero,  or  negative,  would  depend  on 
the  final  changes  in  demand  for  exports  and 
imports,  as  well  as  the  relative  level  of  labor 
intensity  Involved  In  the  productive  proc- 
esses oi  tiie  goods  involved. 

Treasury  estimate 

The  Treasury  Report  assumes  that  for 
every  $20,000  of  exports  one  Job  is  created. 
Based  ou  Treasui-y's  $4.6  billion  estimate  of 
DISC  generated  exports,  230,000  Jobs  would 
have  been  created.  Adjusting  the  Treasury 
calculations  for  apparent  DISC  induced  losses 
in  export  revenues  reduces  the  Treasury  fig- 
ure to  $3.5  billion  or  175,000  Jobs.  Even  if 
the  Tieasm-y  method  is  accepted  as  valid 
the  employment  estimate  is  probably  over- 
stated since  It  is  based  on  average  rather 
than  Incremental  Increases  and  Is  not  ad- 
justed for  the  effect  of  Inflation. 
Joh  impact  based  on  price  elasticity  eslimalei 

Applying  the  Treasury  Standard  of  one  job 
for  each  $20,000  in  exports  to  CRS  price 
elasticity  based  estimates  of  export  growth 
gives  qt-.lte  different  results.  Using  the  full 
pass  through  or  "heat  case"  assumption  and 
a  price  elasticity  of  2.85  yields  68,000  new 
Jobs.  At  the  lower  elasticity  of  1.51  some 
19,000  Jobs  would  be  created.  If  only  half  the 
tax  benefit  Is  pas.sed  through  to  prices,  the 
results  would  be  34,000  for  the  high  elasticity 
and  9,550  for  the  lower.  If  none  of  the  tax 
benefit  Is  reflected  in  lower  export  prices, 
there  would  be  no  Job  effect. 

This  calculation,  however,  understates  the 
employment  effect  of  export.  It  is  the  level 
of  output—  and  not  total  revenues  which 
affect  job.s.  The  hicrease  hi  employment 
would,  therefore,  be  higher  than  those  calcu- 
lated here  if  increases  in  quantity  rather 
than  revenue  are  used.  For  example,  if  in- 
creases in  output  produced  proportional 
increases  in  job.s,  the  estimates  would  be  the 
number  of  Jobs  before  the  DISC  effect  multi- 
plied by  the  percentage  increase  In  output. 
Under  this  assumption,  the  best  case  esti- 
mates would  be  104,000  for  the  higher  price 
elasticity  and  55,000  for  the  lower  one.  If 
half  of  the  tax  is  shifted,  the  resulting  em- 
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ployment  effect  would  be  52,000  and  27,500 
jobs,  respectively.  However,  an  Increase  In 
productivity,  particularly  In  «  dack  economy, 
would  be  expecrted,  so  that  a  less  than  pTX>- 
portlonal  Increase  In  employntent  would  be 
likely  to  occur,  resulting  In  an  Increase  In 
empioyment  of  less  than  104.000  ('best  case" 
estimate). 

Even  If  one  of  the  preceding  estimates  ac- 
tually measures  the  number  of  DISC  related 
jobs  In  the  export  sector,  the  net  effect  ol 
DISC  on  domestic  employment  would  remain 
uncalculated.  TTie  overall  Impact  would  de- 
pend on  the  multiplier  effect  of  an  Increase 
in  exports,  the  countervailing  implications 
of  an  Increase  to  imports  and  the  fiscal  policy 
used  to  recoup  revenues  lost  through  the 
DISC  subsidy. 

POSSIB1.1:    UMPACT     OF     REPr.ALrrJC     DISC 

The  preoedlng  analysis  has  raised  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  efficacy  of  a  DISC 
type  export  subsidy  In  the  context  of  float- 
ing exchange  rates.  Even  leaving  aside  the 
Influence  of  floating  rates,  DISC  appears  to 
have  entailed  large  amounts  of  foregone 
treasury  revenues  for  v^-y  modest  Increases 
in  exports.  When  the  effect  of  an  appreciated 
dollar  on  non-DISC  exports  and  Imports  Is 
included,  DISC  may  well  have  had  no  posi- 
tive Impact  on  either  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  or  VS.  employment. 

If  DISC  has  had  no  impact  on  employ- 
ment or  exports,  its  elimination  could  be 
contemplated  with  relative  equanimity.  But 
what  if  the  contrary  is  true?  What  If  DISC 
has  in  fact  had  a  genuine,  albeit  modest, 
role  in  increasing  U.S.  exports  and  employ- 
ment, then  what  will  be  the  impact  of 
eliminating  the  DISC  provision? 

Looking  first  at  the  'best  case'  estimates 
developed  above,  DISC  has  resulted  iu  a  1.7 
percent  reduction  in  the  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  an  Increase  in  the  value  of  U.S. 
exports  of  *1.35  biUlon  doUars.  The  DISC 
induced  growth  in  exports  might  have  ac- 
counted for  approximately  70-100  thousand 
new  Jobs,  fewei-  if  JoIjs  were  lost  lu  the  import 
.sector. 

Working  under  the  'best  ca.*e  assumptiou.s. 
repeal  of  DISC  would  simply  revwse  these 
results.  The  repeal  of  DISC  might  result  In 
the  loss  of  70-100  thousand  jobs  and  job 
opportunities  in  the  export  sector.  Depend- 
ing ou  the  state  of  the  economy  and  current 
economic  policy,  the  loss  of  export  jobs  could 
result  In  a  further  loss  of  jobs  throughout 
the  economy. 

In  BS-sesslng  the  Impact  of  DISC  repeal, 
one  is  faced  with  three  principal  questions — 
How  likely  are  the  "best  case'  assumptions? 
How  many  workers  as  opposed  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  likely  to  displaced?  And  how  re- 
silient  Is  the  export  sector  in  the  face  of 
minor  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports? 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  "best  case' 
assiunptions  suggests  that  they  may  be  quite 
optimistic.  These  'best  case*  assumptions 
suggest  that  the  DISC  tax  deferral  will  be 
fully  and  Immediately  reflected  In  lower 
prices.  The  "best  case"  also  Ignores  the  Im- 
pact that  flexible  exchange  rates  may  have 
on  DISC  exports,  non-DISC  exports,  and 
imports.  In  simi,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  re- 
peal of  DISC  would  have  anything  near  the 
Impact  suggested  by  the  'best  case'. 

Nor  are  the  actual  dislocations  from  the 
export  sector  likely  to  be  as  great  as  the 
number  of  export  related  Job  opportunities 
might  Indicate.  The  tendency  l^as  been  for 
U.S.  exports  to  grow  over  time  in  both  cur- 
rent and  real  (corrected  for  inflation)  terms. 
In  making  their  estimate  of  DISC  related 
employment,  the  Treasury  applied  a  figtu-e 
of  one  job  for  every  $20,000  In  exports  to 
their  estimate  of  the  DISC  caused  Increase 
in  the  value  of  exports.  The  Treasury  i^>- 
proach  yielded  a  total  DISC  related  increase 
in  Jobs  of  230,000.  Similar  procedures  applied 
to  the  'best  case'  estimates  of  export  growth 


indicate  that  DISC  generated  70,000  to  100,- 
000  Jobs.  Tbe  sanae  Job/export  standard  ap- 
plied to  the  current  dollar  growth  in  U.S. 
exports  produces  a  285.000  increase  in  export 
related  Jobs  In  1972,  1,080,000  in  1973,  1.350,- 
000  In  1974,  and  465,000  in  1975.  There  would 
be  no  actual  reduction  in  employment  In  the 
export  sector  from  repeal  of  DISC.  Under 
either  Ttcasxn-y  or  'best  case'  assumptions, 
the  total  Impact  of  repealing  DISC  wo^iki  be 
(Ml  the  rate  of  increase  of  jobs  iu  tlie  ex- 
port sector. 

Tliere  are  some  controveriUal  points  that 
must  be  considered  to  fully  evaluate  the 
Treasury  estimates  of  DISC  related  employ- 
ment. First,  employment  is  much  more  di- 
rectly related  to  the  quantity  of  exports 
rather  than  their  value.  Second,  the  one  Job 
for  every  $ao.O(X)  la  exports  is  based  on  an 
average  relationship  for  1973.  Subsequent 
inflation  would  tend  to  raise  the  actual  dol- 
lar job  ratio  and  thus  tend  to  overstate  any 
employment  effects.  Third,  the  real  Increase 
in  U.S.  exports  Is  much  more  modest  than 
dollar  value.  However,  following  tiie  Treas- 
ury approach  the  relative  magnitudes  in- 
volved can  be  Judged  while  ensuring  com- 
parability of  one  approach  to  another. 

In  more  general  terms,  how  disruptive  Is 
the  repeal  of  DISC  likely  to  be?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  not  very.  E\'en  the  "best  case' 
approach  contemplates  less  than  a  2  percent 
decrease  In  the  price  d  UjS.  exports.  Price 
fluctuations  of  this  kind  are  relatively  com- 
mon in  international  trade.  Domestic  infla- 
tion and  the  level  of  business  activity  abroad 
are  much  more  Important  determinants  of 
export  behavior. 

During  a  regime  of  flexible  exchange  rates, 
two  percent  swings  in  ttie  value  of  the  dollar 
and  hence  In  the  price  of  US.  exports  are 
relatively  common.  Certainly  the  past  pat- 
tern of  U.S.  export  beliavior  has  not  been 
disrupted  by  a  two  percent  change  in  the 
price  of  UJS.  exports. 

Whatever  the  mertts  of  the  case,  the  repeal 
of  DISC  does  not  appear  to  have  major  Im- 
plications for  either  domestic  employment 
or  the  level  of  U.S.  exports.  E\-en  luider  the 
"best"  case  asstimptions,  the  reduction  in 
expoi-ts  is  small  and  Uie  emploj-ment  imi^aci 
involves  little  actual  dislocation. 
Suminary 

The  analysis  contained  In  the  present  study 
suggests  that  ttie  impact  of  the  DISC  subsidy 
on  exports  and  employment  has  been  quite 
modest — particularly  in  comparison  witli 
other  variables  affecting  international  trade. 

The  post-hoc  approach  adopted  by  the 
Treasury  appears  to  ha\-e  several  serious  de- 
flclcncles.  Reasonable  assumptions  about  the 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  U^S.  exports 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  DISC  tax  sub- 
sidy is  actually  reflected  In  lower  export 
prices  suggests  rather  minimal  effects  on 
either  exports  or  employment.  Allowing  for 
the  impact  of  flexible  exchange  rates  on 
exports  and  imports  would  further  redttce 
export  and  employment  estimates. 

Ilie  repeal  of  DISC  does  not  appear  to  have 
major  implications  for  either  expcats  or  the 
lepel  of  domestic  employment.  Even  under 
assumptions  that  Indicate  significant  DISC 
related  employment,  repeal  appears  to  have 
a  greater  Impact  on  the  growth  In  employ- 
ment In  the  export  sector  rather  than  an 
actual  reduction  in  export  related  Jobs.  In 
any  case,  if  a  given  level  of  fiscal  stimulus 
is  maintained  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  Uie  employment  effects  are  necessarily 
positive  or  that  repeal  of  DISC  will  reduce 
emplo\Tnent.  ^ 


LIMITED  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY 
FOR  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  Senate  ofQcial  duties  of  hig^ 


priority  prevented  my  attendance  in  this 
Chamber  when  a  roUcall  vote  was  held 
on  approving  Senate  Resolution  104. 
This  is  a  resolution  wlilch  amended  ths 
Senate  Rules  to  confer  legislative  juris- 
diction ou  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  71  yeas  to  12  naj's.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  yea.  Ofi&cial  note  of 
this  is  contained  in  the  Congsessional 
Reco«d  in  the  recorded  proceedings  per- 
taining to  this  vote.  This  resolution  will 
rectify  a  serious  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  namdy  the  lack  of  direct 
committee  represoitation  for  the  bac/1- 
bone  of  the  Nation's  economy — so/all 
business. 

The  small  businessman  plays  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  in  determining 
our  economic  well-being.  Until  toda>'. 
however,  he  has  not  had  a  separate  focal 
point  to  bring  before  the  Senate  matters 
which  are  of  concern  to  him.  With  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  that  oversight 
will  be  corrected.  The  small  businessman 
will  now  have  a  forum  through  which  he 
can  present  his  concerns  directly  to  Uie 
Senate. 

That  is  as  it  should  be,  Mr.  Preside!,  t. 
The  House  recitified  this  lack  of  direct 
representation  in  1974,  when  it  provided 
l^islative  authority  for  its  own  Select 
Conmiittee  on  Small  Business.  It  is  high 
time  we  did  the  same. 

The  contributions  of  small  business  to 
our  prosperity  are  manifold;  96.7  percent 
of  all  businesses  are  considered  small. 
These  businesses  em^ploy  55  percent  of 
the  total  numtier  of  persons  woiidng  in 
business  in  the  United  States.  Periiaps 
most  importantly  as  an  Indicator  of  tiie 
contributions  of  small  business,  this  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  produces  43  percent 
of  tlie  gross  national  product. 

It  is  clear  from  these  facts  that  small 
business  is  only  small  in  its  individual 
parts.  The  sum  of  those  parts  is  stagger- 
ing. Yet  it  is  the  fate  of  those  Individual 
businesses  tliat  will  determine  whether 
tiie  economy  is  growing  or  contracting, 
in  an  upswing  or  a  decline.  The  problems 
of  tliose  individual  bxisinessmen.  Mr. 
President,  become  the  problems  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  only  fitting  ttiat  we  give 
small  business  tiie  consideration  and 
type  of  representation  it  deserves. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  Senate 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Since  that  time,  it  has  often 
been  proposed  that  the  Select  Committee 
be  git-en  legislative  authority'.  In  that  26- 
year  period,  tlie  rejisons  for  or  against 
such  a  move  have  become  well  known. 
One  fact,  however,  is  clear.  During  those 
years  the  productive  capability  of  small 
business  compared  to  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy  has  declined.  It 
is  time  tiiat  we  gave  this  problem  the  at- 
tention it  is  due.  Senate  Resolution  104 
will  begin  that  process. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  104  provides  the  type  and 
quality  of  representation  which  small 
business  needs  and  deserves.  The  favor- 
able vote  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
approving  the  resolution  is  gratifying 
indeed. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

Ml".  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
the  other  day  I  recei/ed  in  the  mail  a 
form  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Senator" 
together  with  a  papeiback  book,  "The 
Politics  of  Planning,  i  Review  and  Crl- 
tiQiie  of  Centralized  Ec  anomic  Planning." 
The  letter  and  the  took  came  from  a 
group  called  the  Inst  tute  for  Contem- 
porary Studies,  locate  1  in  California. 

I  presume  that  an  i  lentical  letter  and 
book  has  been  sent  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  because  he  subject  matter 
concerns  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Javits  and  myself,  S.  1  f95, 1  wish  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  t  le  overall  message 
the  Institute  for  Coni  emporary  Studies 
is  attempting  to  conve:  . 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  note  that 
this  Is  the  same  groip  which  in  1975 
published  another  paserback  book  en- 
titled "No  Time  To  Cc  nfuse."  This  book 
purported  to  respond  o  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation study  entitled  "k  Time  to  Choose," 
which  was  completed  in  1974. 1  bring  this 
up  because  the  tenorj  of  "No  Time  To 
Confuse"  was  similar  io  the  more  recent 
publication.  It  was,  in  my  judgment,  an 
ideological  attack  on  ;he  Ford  Founda- 
tion project  and  camii  close  to  being  a 
smear  campaign.  It  C(  rtalnly  was  not  a 
rational  analysis  of  t  le  excellent  work 
conducted  by  the  ene-gy  policy  project 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  over  a  2-year 
period.  , 

For  example,  the  Iistitute  for  Con- 
temporaiy  Studies  criticized  the  Ford 
Foimdation  recommen  lation  that  energy 
conservation  be  made  a  matter  of  high- 
est national  priority,  o  i  the  gi'ounds  that 
such  a  proposal  could  ead  to  a  "planned 
society  which  works,  1  it  works  at  all, 
on]y  in  the  context  of  a  police  state." 

Now  such  a  conclusf)n  about  the  Ford 
Foundation's  reconmaehdations  Is  obvious 
nonsense,  and  it  shouu  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  more  recent  publication 
draws  equally  nonsensical  conclusions 
about  the  Hiunphrey-i  ravits  bill. 

The  first  en-or  that 
Contemporary  Studies 


the  Institute  for 
makes  Is  to  as- 
sume   that    the    Humphrey-Javits    bill 


economic  plan- 
3.  1795  have  gone 


proposes  "centralized 

ning.  The  sponsors  of 

to  great  lengths  to  dist  nguish  centralized 
planning  from  nation4  planning.  In  fact, 
what  we  already  have 
eral  level  is  a  form  ojf  centralized  eco 
nomic  planning  undei'  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Piesident  and  a  few 
of  his  handpicked  advisers.  These  few, 
including  the  Secretai  y  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  th€ 
Board,  the  Dii-ector  of 
agement  and  Budget, 
the  Council  of  Econofciic  Advisers,  and 
the  President's  own  ^Vhite  House  eco- 
nomic adviser,  dominite  economic  pol 
icy.  One  of  the  majoi 
Humphrey-Javits  bill 
tightly  held  control 


Federal  Reserve 
the  Office  of  Man- 
the  Chairman  of 


now  in  the  hands  of  a 
executive  branch. 


Therefore,  to  char 
phrey-Javits  bill  as 
about  "centralized" 
is  a  complete  distortion 
Javits  bill  provides 
term  economic  plannuig 
cedures  for  broadenin  i 


objectives  of  the 
is  to  break  up  the 
economic  policy 
few  ofiBcials  in  the 


4cterize  the  Hum- 
effort  to  bring 

economic  planning 
The  Humphrey- 
democratic,  long 
.  It  provides  pro- 
the  base  of  eco- 


nomic policymaking  to  include  Congress, 
the  States  and  localities,  and  citizens. 

As  for  the  proposition  that  planning 
does  not  work,  ask  any  corporation  or 
nonprofit  institution  whether  planning 
i.s  worthwhile.  Ask  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  has  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped planning  procedures  of  any  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The  real  question,  as  so  many  thought- 
ful persons  have  pointed  out,  is  not 
whether  the  Nation  should  plan,  but  how 
it  should  plan. 

In  my  judgment,  planning  can  work. 
I  also  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  our  Government  leaders  compre- 
hend the  wisdom  of  adopting  planning 
procedures. 

LETS  STOP  UNDERMINING  THE  CIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  former  colleague  of  oui's,  the 
Honorable  Melvin  Laird,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled,  "Let's 
Stop  Undermining  the  CIA."  I  could  not 
agi-ee  with  him  more;  and  I  think  that 
now  that  the  select  committee  has  fin- 
ished over  a  year's  delving  into  the  CIA's 
activities  it  is  time  we  read  the  reports, 
consider  them,  look  at  the  legislation 
that  is  being  proposed,  consider  that,  and 
then  answer  the  question  as  to  which  is 
best  for  the  United  States. 

While  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  CIA 
was  the  world's  best  intelligence  organi- 
zation, I  can  say  that  among  the  expei-ts 
in  this  field  around  the  world  it  was  fast 
becoming  the  best  collecting  agency  In 
the  world,  and  my  advisers  tell  me  that 
they  knew  it  would  not  be  long  until  our 
ability  to  intei-pret  the  intelligence  would 
be  equal  to  our  ability  to  gather  it.  If  I 
can  say  one  thing  after  the  15  months 
of  the  select  committee,  it  is  that  the 
CIA  came  out  looking  pretty  well;  and 
if  there  are  people  to  be  blamed — and  I 
am  not  saying  they  are  to  be  blamed — 
those  people  lived  in  the  White  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Let's  Stop  tTNDEnMiNiNC  the  CIA 

(If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as  a 
flag-bearer  against  totalitarianism,  says  this 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  must  protect 
and  preserve  our  international  intelligence 
network) . 

(By  Melvbi  R.  Laird) 

We  Americans  are  on  the  verge  of  doing 
ourselves  what  ovir  worst  enemies  have  been 
unable  to  do:  destroy  our  intelligence 
services. 

Last  year,  Senate  and  House  committees 
began  searching  investigations  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  investigators'  intent 
was  honorable,  and  they  have  bi-ought  to 
light  malpractices  that  must  be  curbed.  Ac- 
cording to  Congressional  hndings  and  CIA 
admissions,  during  the  29  years  the  CIA  has 
existed — 1947  to  1976 — agency  personnel  per- 
petrated the  following  questionable  acts  of 
domestic  espionage:  They  illegally  entered 
four  homes  or  offices,  tapped  the  phones  of 
27  people,  placed  five  U.S.  citizens  under  sur- 
veillance and  infiltrated  ten  agents  into  the 
anti-war  movement.  For  over  two  decades, 
they  opened  private  mail  received  by  Ameri- 
cans from  communLst  countries.  Addition- 
ally, hi  examining  possible  foreign  hifluence 
on  the  .«intt-war  movement,  the  CIA  accumu- 


lated files  on  approximately  10,000  American 
citizens. 

The  side  effects  of  these  investigations, 
however,  have  proved  much  more  harmful 
to  the  country  than  the  Ills  that  Congress 
sought  to  remedy.  As  CBS  commentator 
Eric  Sevareid  recently  declared:  "We've  had 
Congressmen  breaking  solemn  agreements 
with  the  Executive  by  leaking  classified  In- 
formation in  the  name  of  higher  laws  of 
their  selection.  We  have  had  Journalists 
breaking  their  word  on  Information  re- 
ceived off  the  record  by  leaking  it  to  other 
Journalists,  which  is  morally  the  same  as 
publlsbhig  it  themselves.  And,  worse,  we've 
had  zealots  publishing  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence  personnel — which,  hi  this 
time  of  terrorists  everywhere,  increases  the 
risk  of  kidnapping  and  murder.  To  do  this  is 
to  commit  the  moral  equivalent  of  treason.' 

The  dubious  acts  committed  by  the  CIA 
have  been  distorted  and  magnified,  while 
lurid  charges  flourished,  often  without  a 
scintilla   of  substantiation.   For   example: 

Allegation:  The  CIA  Jeopardized  public 
health  by  conducting  biological-warfare  ex- 
periments In  New  York  City  subways.  Fact: 
The  Army,  to  assess  vulnerability  of  t):e 
transit  system  to  sabotage,  placed  some  in- 
nocuous powder  in  a  subway,  then  measured 
how  far  It  was  wafted  down  the  tunnel.  The 
test  menaced  nobody.  The  CIA  had  no  part 
m  It. 

Allegation:  The  CIA  placed  secret  luform- 
ants  on  the  White  House  staff  to  spy  on  the 
Presidency.  Its  chief  White  House  "contai-t 
man"  for  a  while  was  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  later  director  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Fcuct:  Butterfield  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  CIA.  For  the  past 
20  years,  like  other  agencies,  the  CIA  st 
VThite  House  request,  has  routinely  as.sieiud 
specialists  to  the  Presidential  staff. 

Allegation:  The  CIA  has  assassinated  f  >r- 
eign  leaders  and  perhaps  even  some  Ameri- 
cans. Fact:  More  than  a  decade  ago,  when  a 
de  facto  state  of  war  existed  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  CL\  involved 
Itself  in  unsuccessful  plots  to  kill  Fidel  Cas. 
tro.  It  also  considered  poisoning  Patrice 
Lumumba  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
But  the  prosaic  truth,  as  established  by  tl^e 
skeptical  Senate  Investigators,  \s  that  iiie 
CIA  never  assassinated  anyone  anywhere. 

HEMORRHAGE    OF    SECRETS 

As  the  CIA's  legitimate  secret  operatiotis 
are  exposed  and  its  sensitive  intelligence- 
gathering  methods  irresponsibly  Uliuninated, 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  attack — and 
our  only  defense  against  covert  attack — is 
becoming  increasingly  paralyzed.  In  foreign 
parliaments  and  press,  the  feasibility  of  con- 
fidential collaboration  with  America  has  been 
publicly  questioned.  Some  countries  have 
stopped  confiding  in  us  almost  entirely  for 
fear  their  confidences  will  be  broken  by  Con- 
gress or  the  press.  Individual  foreigners  who 
have  risked  their  lives  to  secretly  serve  the 
United  States — uicludlng  agents  well  placed 
In  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Third  World — 
have  quit  out  of  fear  of  identification.  The 
difficulty  of  enlisting  reliable  new  foreign 
sources  has  mcrea.sed  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  gifted  American  men 
and  women  hi  the  CIA  possessing  priceless 
expertise  and  experience  have  been  disgusted 
at  the  pillory  with  which  their  patriotism 
has  been  rewarded,  and  many  have  even  left. 
Important  intelligence  undertakings,  ap- 
proved by  Congressional  committees  and  the 
President  a.-3  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est, have  collap.sed  in  the  glare  of  publicity. 
For  instance,  di»-:clo.sures  that  the  United 
States  has  vised  submarines  In  Soviet  terri- 
torial waters  to  monitor  Russian  weapons 
testa  have  greatly  diminished  the  flow  of  this 
vital  Intelligence. 

The  hemorrhage  of  secrets  is  also  destroy- 
mg  the  CIA's  capacity  to  act  covertly  in 
Western  interests.  Sometimes  the  discreet 
provision  of  money,  information,  advice  and 
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other  requested  help  affords  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  countering  subversion  abroad. 
Repeatedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
subvert  other  nations  by  buying  control  of 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  JournalLsts  and 
trade-union  leaders,  by  surreptitiotisly  sup- 
plying vast  sums  to  build  the  local  com- 
munist party  Into  the  dominant  political 
force.  Plans  to  combat  such  subversion  lose 
all  effectiveness  if  announced.  If  Identified, 
recipients  of  our  assistance  forfeit  credibility 
and  become  inst^ant  targets  of  venomous  at- 
tack by  communists  and  others. 

RECORD    OK    SUCCESS 

In  an  ideal  world,  we  would  need  neither 
intelligence  services  nor  armed  forces.  But  we 
must  have  both  if  we  are  to  survive  in  the 
real  world  of  1976,  which  has  become  very  un- 
safe for  democracy  and  the  United  States. 
Of  the  earth's  158  nations,  only  39  presently 
maintain  democratic,  representative  govern- 
ments and  open  societies.  Many  of  the  totali- 
tarian nations  are  fanatic  In  their  hostUlty  to 
freedom  and  to  America.  Our  access  to  many 
indispensable  natural  resources  depends 
upon  fragile  regimes.  The  complex  dally 
functioning  of  our  society  in  threatened  by 
the  phenomenon  of  International  terrorism. 
Meanwhile,  the  Rvissians — besides  their 
worldwide  subversion,  fomenting  of  revolu- 
tion and  support  of  terrorism — ^persist  In  an 
enormous,  costly  effort  to  attain  tmdlsputed 
military  supremacy  with  which  they  hope  to 
intimidate  the  West  Into  further  retreat. 

To  cope  with  all  these  threats  and  imcer- 
tainties,  we  must  keep  ourselves  continuously 
and  accurately  Informed  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening, especially  In  those  areas  shrouded  in 
totalitarian  secrecy.  To  repel  covert  aggres- 
sion, we  must  resort  at  times  to  covert  meth- 
ods. President  Harry  Truman  and  Congress 
recognized  thU  when  they  created  the  CIA  In 
1947.  And  this  unchanged  reality  has  been 
recognized  by  every  subsequent  President — 
and  Congress,  except  the  present  one. 

Having  served  first  on  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional committees  that  oversee  our  Intelli- 
gence apparatus,  and  later  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  our  Intelligence  services. 
Consider : 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  developed  a  single  major  nev/  weapon 
without  our  knowing  it  well  In  advance. 
Without  such  knowledge,  we  undoubtedly 
would  have  wasted  untold  billions  preparing 
to  counter  threats  which  did  not  actually 
exist.  Current  efforts  to  negotiate  curtail- 
ment of  the  nuclear-arms  race  are  possible 
only  because  our  precise  intelligence  enables 
us  to  count  every  Soviet  missile,  submarine 
and  bomber,  and  to  monitor  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  treaties  achieved.  If  we  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA,  we  will 
destroy  with  it  whatever  hope  there  is  of 
negotiating  any  significant  disarmament. 

Timely  intelligence  has  helped  avert  war. 
During  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  conflicts,  U.S. 
Intelligence — live  agents  and  technical  sur- 
veillance— detected  Soviet  preparations  to 
dispatch  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  Thus 
alerted,  we  were  able  to  Initiate  urgent  diplo- 
matic and  other  actions  that  persuaded  the 
Russians  to  forgo  miUtary  Intervention. 

A  few  years  ago,  otir  agents — or  spies,  if 
you  will — ascertained  that  one  non-commu- 
nist country  was  about  to  attack  another. 
Details  cannot  yet  be  made  public.  But  we 
quickly  and  privately  brought  the  countries 
together,  laid  out  the  facts.  Induced  them  to 
negotiate.  CIA  espionage  thus  prevented  a 
war. 

Since  late  1973,  U.S.  Intelligence  has  given 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  considerable  sense  of 
security  by  continuously  showing  each  what 
the  other  Is  doing  mlUtarlly.  Given  proof 
that  neither  is  about  to  pounce  on  the  other, 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  have  been  willing  at 
least  to  try  to  devise  a  formula  for  Middle 
East  harmony.  Our  Intelligence  has  bought 
the  necessary  time. 

Through  Infiltration  of  various  terrorist 


movements,  the  CIA  has  aborted  numerous 
plots.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  CIA  has 
forestalled  assassins  bound  for  the  United 
States  with  orders  to  kUl  elected  public  offi- 
cials. It  has  also  thwarted  plans  to  kill  prom- 
inent American  Jews  with  letter  bombs. 

While  Israel's  premier  Golda  Meir  was  vis- 
iting New  York  City  on  March  4,  1973,  police 
rushed  to  busy  midtown  Intersections  and 
hauled  away  two  cars  with  enough  Soviet- 
made  explosives  to  kUl  everybody  within  a 
100-yard  radius.  The  terrorist  explosives  were 
timed  to  detonate  at  noon,  when  streets 
would  be  most  crowded.  The  disaster  was 
prevented  because  we  had  advance  warning 
of  it. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1973,  the  CIA 
learned  that  six  small,  hand -carried  Soviet 
SA-7  missiles — extremely  accurate  against 
low-flying  aircraft — were  being  smuggled  in 
Libyan  diplomatic  pouches  to  Black  Septem- 
ber terrorists  in  Europe.  The  terrorists 
planned  to  shoot  down  a  747  landing  In 
Rome.  However,  acting  on  CIA  intelligence, 
European  governments  disrupted  the  opera- 
tion and  spared  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
holiday  travelers. 

The  CIA  has  frustrated  communist  sub- 
version of  other  nations.  After  World  War 
II,  the  Soviet  Union  sponsored  a  massive 
clandestine  effort  to  impose  communist  dicta- 
torships on  a  weakened  Western  Europe. 
Communist  operatives,  dispensing  millions  of 
dollars,  organized  strikes  to  block  Marshall 
Plan  aid  and  engender  chaos.  They  Infiltrated 
the  press,  tried  to  buy  elections.  By  provid- 
ing inteUlgence,  money  and  counsel,  the  CIA 
gave  an ti -totalitarian  factions  a  fighting 
chance  to  resist.  Given  this  chance,  the  Euro- 
peans proceeded  to  build  healthy  democ- 
racies, indispensable  to  our  own  welfare. 

During  the  1960s,  with  Soviet  backing, 
Cuba  tried  to  Ignite  guerrilla  warfare  and 
violent  revolution  in  Latin  America.  While 
quietly  urging  needed  social  reforms,  the 
CIA  offered  Latin  Americans  the  intelligence 
and  training  they  needed  to  repel  Cuban  ag- 
gression. The  communists  were  defeated  in 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Guate- 
mala and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Much  the 
same  pattern  was  repeated  In  sections  of 
Africa  where  the  Russians  sought  to  establish 
new  colonies  for  themselves.  In  the  Middle 
East,  too,  the  CIA  has  repeatedly  aborted 
Soviet  plots  to  seize  control  of  Arab  nations. 
In  retrospect,  It  Is  obvious  that  not  all  of 
the  covert  actions  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  past  20  years  have  been  wise 
or  Justified.  I  strongly  believe  that  we  never 
again  should  attempt  to  use  military  force 
covertly.  Military  action  can  succeed  only  if 
understood  and  endorsed  by  the  public  as  well 
as  Congress.  However,  If  we  abandon  our  ca- 
pacity to  discreetly  help  those  who  wish  to 
resist  externally  Inspired  subversion — total- 
itarianism of  either  the  left  or  right — we  will 
reduce  ourselves  to  a  choice  of  abandoning 
them  entirely  or  sending  in  the  Marines. 

In  sum:  If  we  allow  our  Intelligence  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  impotent,  we  will  signal 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  lack  both  the 
will  and  the  means  to  complete  with  totali- 
tarianism. Unable  to  protect  ourselves,  or  our 
friends  abroad,  America  will  shrink  into  iso- 
lationism, and  our  economy,  denied  essential 
foreign  resources,  will  shrivel.  Then  we,  and 
certainly  our  children,  will  discover  too  late 
that  there  is  no  place  to  hide  from  totalitar- 
ianism. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  believe 
that  we  should  maintain  armed  forces  strong- 
er than  those  of  any  potential  enemy.  But 
without  an  equally  strong  Intelligence  serv- 
ice, our  nation  can  never  be  secure.  I  know 
that.  So  do  our  friends  and  antagonists 
throughout  the  world. 


LINGWITZ  ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


two  recent  articles  by  Sol  Linowitz,  the 
distinguished  former  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS,  on  Latin  American  policies. 

Mr.  Linowitz  continues  to  be  a  leading 
spokesman  for  an  alternative  policy 
toward  Latin  America,  an  alternative 
that  is  surely  needed  after  the  failures 
of  the  recent  past. 

In  the  article  in  Saturday  Review,  Mr. 
Linowitz  comments  on  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  new  policy.  I  urge  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Reflections  on  Kissinger's  Latin 
American  Foray"  by  Ambassador  Lino- 
witz, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  points  to  some  of  the 
major  areas  of  tension  and  among  those 
cites  the  need  for  a  firm  stand  against 
violation  of  human  rights  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  this  area  particularly,  it  is 
frustrating  and  sad  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  our  Bicentennial  Year,  must  be 
reminded  of  the  need  not  only  to  advocate 
respect  for  human  rights  in  public 
forums,  but  to  act  in  defense  of  those 
rights  as  well. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Dangerous  Times  Ahead  Unless 
We  Can  Agree,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reflections    on    Kissinger's    Latin 
American  Forav 

(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

Secretary  Henry  Kissinger's  recent  Latin 
American  trip  once  again  focused  fleeting 
attention  on  the  relationship  between  this 
country  and  Latin  America.  For  a  number  of 
months  Latin  Americans  had  been  waiting 
patiently  for  the  long-promised  visit  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State.  When  it  came, 
its  Impact  was.  In  a  word,  underwhelming. 
For  its  major  features  appear  to  have  been 
a  reaffirmation  of  familiar  promises  of 
economic  cooperation  and  the  signing  of  a 
new  consultative  agreement  with  Brazil  that 
catised  predictable  indignation  and  concern 
In  a  number  of  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

When  Secretary  Kissinger  undertook  the 
trip,  he  was  all  too  aware  of  the  fact  that 
his  November  19,  1974,  call  for  a  "New 
Dialogue"  with  Latin  America  had  left 
belilnd  a  deep  and  widespread  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. For  once  again  words  were  not 
translated  into  action,  and  the  "New 
Dialogtie  '  remained  a  slogan  without  sub- 
stance. On  this  trip  Kissinger  was  clearly 
determined  to  avoid  overblown  expectations, 
and  in  this  he  unquestionably  succeeded. 

One  can  quarrel  with  what  Kissinger 
did  or  did  not  achieve  during  the  trip,  but 
certainly  no  one  can  take  Issue  with  his 
premise  that  we  can  no  longer  take  Latin 
America  for  granted.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
v.e  are  in  a  new  ball  game  with  Latin  America. 
No  longer  can  ve  treat  Latin  Americans 
patronizingly.  No  longer  can  we  threaten  to 
take  our  bat  and  ball  and  go  home. 

For  the  world  has  changed,  Latin  America 
has  changed,  and  the  United  States  has 
changed.  Today  the  hard  fact  is  that  we  need 
Latin  America  Just  as  much  as  Latin  America 
needs  us.  And  what  we  need  is  not  only 
Latin  American  oil  and  raw  materials  but 
also — as  the  vote  on  the  U.N.  anti-Zionist 
resolution  clearly  demonstrated — their  coop- 
eration and  support  In  the  global  arena.  This 
calls  for  a  whole  new  approach  and  a  drastic 
change  In  our  perceptions  about  our  rela- 
tionships In  this  hemisphere. 

The  first  point  to  be  recognized  Is  simply 
that  Interdependence  has  displaced  secu- 
rity, in  its  narrow  sense,  as  the  raison  d'etre 
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for  Progress  to  Mature  Partnership,  have 
been  seriously  undermined  by  the  major 
changes  in  the  world.  In  Latin  America,  and 
in  th©  United  States. 

Our  policies  In  the  future  must  be  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  is  not  our  "sphere  of  Influence"  to 
be  Insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that  Latin  American  countries  are  playing 
an  increasingly  active  and  important  role  in 
a  world  of  growing  interdependence. 

U.S.  policies  must  also  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  diversity  among  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  that  our  Interests  do  not  require 
Ideological  conformity.  We  must  re.=;pect  their 
independence  and  their  capacity  to  act  In- 
dependently. 

Our  mutual  concerns  today  center  not  on 
military  security  but  on  economic  develop- 
ment, on  the  well-being  of  our  citizens,  on 
the  coherence  of  our  societies,  and  on  the 
protection  of  Individual  liberties — all  goal.s 
that  cannot  be  attained  in  isolation  or  at 
the  expense  of  our  neighbors. 

Both  self-interest  and  our  fundameatal 
values  requires  that  we  nurture  our  com- 
mon interests  and  historic  ties  hi  the  Amer- 
icas and  cooperate  in  building  a  more  equit- 
able and  mutually  bcneflcial  structure  of 
international  relations. 

Pursuant  to  these  conclusions,  the  com- 
mission made  33  specific  recommendations 
for  action  by  the  United  States.  They  Ia- 
cluded:  an  end  to  covert  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  American 
countries  such  as  took  place  la  Chile; 
Strengthening  of  efforts  to  assure  protection 
of  human  rights  in  the  hemisphere;  devel- 
oping an  initiative  in  seeking  to  normalize 
relationships  with  Cuba;  signing  and  ratifi- 
cation of  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty;  en- 
couraging arms-limitation  agreements  in  the 
hemisphere;  repeal  of  the  Hickenlooper  and 
Gonzalez  amendments  and  avoiding  other 
threats,  such  as  xinilateral  economic  sanc- 
tions; elimhiation  of  the  U.S.  veto  power  over 
fund  operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  strengthening  OAS  councll- 
latlon  and  peacekeeping  capacities;  elimi- 
nation of  travel  and  migration  restrictions 
to  and  from  Latin  America;  enactment  of  a 
generalized  trade  preference  that  would  b© 
truly  hc)pful  to  Latin  America;  establishment 
of  a  regional  system  for  exchange  of  commod- 
ities supply-and-demand  projections  and  ex- 
ploration of  mechanisms  to  offset  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  commodity  supply,  demand,  and 
price;  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  in  the  development 
of  codes  of  conduct  defining  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  foreign  Investors  and  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
impartial  fact-finding  mechanisms;  and  U.S. 
assistance  in  the  development  of  scientific 
and  technical  capabilities. 

Little  has  been  done  since  the  issuance  of 
the  commission's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Improve  the  general  climate  of  rela- 
tionships in  the  hemisphere.  The  trend  to- 
ward dlvisiveness  and  Indifference  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  real  concern.  Erosion  of  mutual  trust 
and  respect  has  Increased  as  UJS.-Latin  Amer- 
ican relations  have  been  clouded  by  revela- 
tions of  covert  intervention  in  Chile;  by  the 
sharpening  differences  within  the  hemisphere 
over  how  to  respond  to  major  violations  of 
fundamental  human  right;  by  the  failure  to 
make  real  progress  in  the  vital  area  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation;  and  by  the  continuing 
uncertainty  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  solution  of  hemi- 
spheric problems. 

Diu-ing  his  trip  Secretary  Kissinger  did 
undertake  to  deal  with  some  of  the  economic 
concerns,  but  more — much  more — remains  to 
be  done: 

The  revelations  regarding  CIA  Involvement 
in  ChUe  make  it  Imperative  that  the  United 
States  renounce  clearly  and  forthrlghtly  any 
unilateral  Intervention — overt  or  covert — in 


the  internal  affairs  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. An  unequivocal  Presidential  declara- 
tion reinfctfced  by  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion is  called  for.  Any  equivocation  on  this 
score  will  be  regarded  as  Inconsistent  with 
our  professed  support  of  a  mutually  respec- 
tive world  order  In  which  governments  are 
responsible  for  their  own  policies  and  actions. 

The  reports  of  extensive  repression  In  Chile 
and  elsewhere  underscore  the  Importance  of 
having  the  United  States  take  a  much  firmer 
stimd  In  Implementing  Its  proclaimed  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  fundamental 
human   rights.    The   United   States    should 

press   for   an   international    Investigation 

by  the  United  Nations  or  the  OAS — of  alleged 
repressive  practices,  and  should  cease  pro- 
viding aid  and  support  to  regimes  that  sys- 
tematically violate  human  rights.  At  the 
same  time,  measures  for  providing  relief  to 
the  victims  of  repression  should  be  made 
effective. 

Although  negotiations  with  reference  to  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama  for  the  Panama 
Canal  are  slowly  making  progress.  In  an 
election  year  there  wUl  be  great  temptation 
to  try  to  make  the  canal  a  political  issue.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  prejudice  the  negotiations 
in  a  manner  that  might  well  endanger  the 
possibility  of  settlemen.  It  Is  important  for 
the  President  strongly  to  reaffirm  his  sup- 
port for  the  new  treaty  negotiations  now 
tuider  way.  and  for  the  administration  to  be- 
gin to  build  requisite  public  and  congres- 
sional backing  for  the  treaty. 

New  tensions  and  developments  have  inter- 
rupted progress  in  the  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  Cuba's  position  with  ref- 
erence to  Puerto  Rico  and  its  Intervention 
111  Angola  have  Imposed  roadblocks  to  such 
hrtrtnallzation.  Despite  these  setbacks,  the 
United  States  must  stand  ready  to  explore 
in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time  such 
measures  as  lifting  the  blockade  on  food  and 
medicine  to  Cuba  In  return  for  an  appro- 
priate Cuban  response. 

Steps  such  as  these  will  be  helpful  as  indi- 
cations of  our  conunltment.  But  basic  prob- 
lems will  remain,  and  one  that  Is  least  recog- 
nized Is  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
learn  that  what  we  have  In  common  with 
Latin  America  is  a  good  deal  more  than  Latin 
America  itself.  Secretary  Kissinger  took  this 
into  account  in  the  consultative  agreement 
entered  into  with  Brazil.  But  Latin  America 
consists  of  much  more  than  Brazil.  In  inter- 
national arenas  such  as  the  United  Nations, 
we  cannot  assume  an  easy  or  permanent 
mutuality  of  Interest  between  us  and  the 
coimtrles  of  Latin  America.  We  must  expect 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  will  act 
in  ways  which  they  determine  to  be  best  for 
themselve-s — whether  or  not  these  will  be 
helpful  or  harmful  to  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  It  Is  In  our  best  Interest  to  try 
to  work  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
In  developing  common  approaches  to  global 
issiies  so  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
will  in  turn  find  it  In  their  own  Interest  to 
cooperate  with  us. 

W3  will  not  begin  to  deal  realistically  with 
Latin  America  until  we  recognize  that  in 
Latin  America  we  are  playing  for  high  stakes, 
much  higher  than  in  so  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  that  over  the  years  have  absorbed 
our  attention  and  have  been  given  so  much 
higher  priority  on  our  list  of  concerns.  For 
what  we  are  playing  for  Is  a  chance  to  work 
with  otir  neighbors  in  shaping  oiu-  own 
hemisphere  and  in  trying  to  bring  Into  being 
the  kind  of  world  we  have  so  long  sought — 
one  free  from  war  and  want. 


Dangerous  Times  Ahead  Unless  We  Can 

Agree 

(By  SolM.  Llnowitz) 

To   most  Americans,   Latin   America   is   a 

homogeneous  glob  of  countries  and  people, 

one  indlstingiilabable  from  the  other.  Pew 

Americans  can  name  a  Latin  American  presi- 
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dent.  Far  fewer  can  name  a  Latin  American 
artist,  author  or  musician.  Except  for  oc- 
casional attention  to  the  shenanigans  of 
Castro,  the  chilling  tales  of  repression  or 
tortxire  La  one  Latin  American  country  or 
another,  or  an  explosion  in  the  hemisphere, 
James  Reston's  dictum  still  stands:  Ameri- 
cans will  do  anything  for  Latin  America  ex- 
cept read  about  it. 

But  a  lot  has  been  hf^ipenlng  in  Latin 
America  while  we  were  not  reading  and 
looking.  And  the  Latin  America  Henry 
Kissinger  sees  today  is  far  different  from  the 
one  of  a  few  years  ago.  For  suddenly  Latin 
America  has  changed;  the  relations  between 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
changed;  and  the  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  have  changed. 
We  are  in  a  new  ball  game  with  Latin 
America  and  old  assumptions  are  no  longer 
relevant.  No  longer  can  we  treat  Latin  Amer- 
ica patronizingly  and  take  it  for  granted. 
No  longer  can  we  threaten  to  take  our  bat 
and  ball  and  go  home. 

Today  we  need  Latin  America  as  much  as 
Latin  America  needs  us,  for  we  are  living  in 
an  interdependent  world  when  security 
means  more  than  military  and  polit- 
ical power.  When  we  think  of  security  we 
have  to  think  of  oil  and  copper  and  bauxite. 
We  have  to  think  of  what  we  can  do  to  Im- 
prove the  prospects  for  a  peacefiU  and  coop- 
erative world.  And  these  are  problems  we 
confront  here  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

In  Latin  America  today,  millions  of  people 
who  have  not  yet  become  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  their  countries  have  through 
rapid  urbanization  and  mass  communication 
acquired  political  awareness.  Faced  with  In- 
creasing demands  to  provide  jobs  and  serv- 
ices, Latin  American  countries  have  pressed 
for  freer  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  o^ther  developed  nations  for  their 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  hearing 
new  voices  from  Latin  America — voices  of 
nationalism,  voices  of  independence,  voices 
of  outrage  at  lingering  dependency.  Some 
have  been  asserting  their  Independence  strid- 
ently and  provocatively.  Others  have  done 
so  more  quietly,  but  also  resentfully.  To 
Latin  Americans  the  United  States  remains 
a  giant  in  a  crowded  room. 

Two  years  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
called  for  a  new  dialogue  between  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere.  Latin  American  expecta- 
tions were  again  raised  but  once  again  re- 
main unfulfilled.  In  recent  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  continued  erosion  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect  as  U.S.-Latln  American  re- 
lations have  been  clouded  by  revelations  of 
covert  intervention  In  Chile;  by  sharpening 
differences  In  the  hemisphere  over  how  to 
respond  to  major  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights;  by  the  failure  to  make  real 
progress  in  the  vital  area  of  economic  coop- 
eration; and  by  continuing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  solution  of  hemispheric 
problems. 

If  one  thing  is  clear  it  is  that  we  are  headed 
for  difficult  and  dangerous  times  Lf  we  con- 
tinue to  focus  our  attention  and  concer:i 
on  other  parts  of  the  world  and  ignore  our 
own  hemisphere.  Venezuela  is  a  major  ex- 
porter of  oil  to  the  United  States.  Other  Latin 
American  suppliers  of  important  commod- 
ities— bauxite,  copper,  iron  ore,  sugar — speak 
of  increasing  prices  or  curtailing  produc- 
tion without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
American  economy.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
have  turned  to  other  nations  for  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  Panama  is  supported  by  vir- 
tually every  other  country  in  the  hemisphere 
in  its  insistence  that  the  outdated  1903  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  be  revised. 

What  are  the  major  areas  of  tension? 
Trade  and  investments:  Economic  matters 


are  a  vital  concern  to  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  today.  As  they  continue  to  grow  and 
develop  it  is  likely  that  their  economic  Inter- 
ests will  diverge  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  Such  differences  are  inevitable.  But 
confrontation  can  be  avoided  If  the  United 
States  pursues  policies  that  reflect  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  problem.  In  an  address  to  the 
United  Nations,  Secretary  Kissinger  launched 
new  initiatives  and  a  broad  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  problems  affecting 
Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world.  But  in  Latin  America  there  is  great 
concern  that  once  again  words  will  not  be 
implemented  by  actions.  We  must  make  clear 
to  Latin  America  that  significant  initiatives 
will  be  carried  into  practice  this  time. 

A  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty:  There  is  vir- 
tually unanimous  support  for  a  revision  of 
the  treaty  throughout  Latin  America.  It  Is 
one  issue  on  which  all  the  countries  seem  to 
have  made  common  cause.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Administra- 
tion's support  for  the  new  treaty  negotia- 
tions be  strongly  reaffirmed.  An  unequivocal 
commitment  must  be  made  to  assure  neces- 
sary Congressional  and  public  support. 

A  firm  stand  against  violation  of  human 
rights  In  the  hemisphere:  Documented  re- 
ports have  continued  to  substantiate  allega- 
tions of  torture  and  repeated  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  In  some  Latin  American 
countries.  But  there  has  been  no  strong  pro- 
test from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  should  make  clear  that  It  is  ready  to 
press  for  an  international  Investigation — 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States — of  alleged  repressive 
practices  and  to  cease  providing  aid  and  sup- 
port to  regimes  which  systematically  violate 
human  rights.  No  other  position  Is  consistent 
with  the  principles  to  which  we  have  so  long 
expressed  our  conmiltment. 

Relations  with  Cuba:  Clearly  Cuban  inter- 
vention in  Angola  and  its  position  with  re- 
spect to  Puerto  Rico  constitute  major  road- 
blocks to  the  formalization  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba.  It  Is  Im- 
portant, however,  that  the  United  States  let 
Latin  America  know  that  it  stands  ready,  in 
return  for  an  appropriate  Cuban  response,  to 
move  toward  normalization  of  relations.  Ini- 
tial measures  could  Include  lifting  the  block- 
ade on  food  and  medicine. 

Steps  such  as  these  will  be  helpful  indica- 
tions of  our  commitment,  but  basic  problems 
will  remain.  We  will  have  to  understand  that 
Latin  American  countries  will  continue  to  act 
in  ways  which  they  determine  to  be  best  for 
them — whether  or  not  these  will  be  helpful 
or  harmful  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
assume  an  easy  or  permanent  mutuality  of 
Interests.  It  is  simply  in  our  best  interests  to 
trj'  to  work  cooperatively  vrtth  the  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

By  the  same  token.  Latin  America  will 
have  to  recogfnlze  that  in  this  changed  world 
it  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  Its 
own  future  and  that  it  must  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility with  discipline  and  self  restraint. 
Kicking  Uncle  Sam  around  may  be  great  fun, 
but  it  can  also  be  costly  in  terms  of  invest- 
ment, tourist  travel,  development  of  markets 
and  in  many  other  ways.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  Is  that  all  of  us — both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America — are  playing  for 
liigh  stakes  at  a  critical  time.  We  can  all  win 
if  we  work  together  to  sliape  the  kind  of 
hemisphere  we  seek — one  free  from  war  and 
free  from  want. 


DISMAL   RECORD  ON   ENERGY 
LEGISLA-nON 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  March  24, 1976 
issue  of  Energy  Information  newsletter 
capsules  aspects  of  Congress  dismal 
record  on  energj'  legislation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crude  Production  Milestones  Reflect 

Impact  or  Unwise  Political  Decisions 

The  general  press  has  recently  given  prom- 
inent publicity  to  the  fact  that  crude  oU 
imports,  at  least  for  one  reporting  period, 
rose  above  domestic  production.  The  stories 
had  a  sort  of  incredulous  and  plaintive  tone 
which  seemed  to  say,  •We've  been  expecting 
this,  but  we  didn't  r^ly  believe  it  would 
happen." 

K  was  bound  to  happen.  The  "help"  ex- 
tended to  the  petroleum  industry  over  the 
past  few  years,  particularly,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  making  sure  that  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources  woiUd  increase. 

Look  at  the  record: 

1969-changes  in  the  tax  laws  took  $600 
million  annuaUy  from  the  petroleum  indus- 
try's cash  flow. 

1973-crude  price  controls  instituted. 

1975-percentage  depletion  was  substan- 
tially done  away  with.  This  hit  annual  cash 
flow  another  lick  worth  at  least  $1.5  billion. 

1976-effective  February  1,  composite  crude 
oil  prices  were  roUed  back. 

1978-decontrol  of  interstate  gas  prices 
beaten  and  a  threat  of  intr^tate  controls 
intensified. 

1975-1976-and  continuing  .  .  .  the  threat 
of  forced  dismemberment  cast  a  cloud  of 
fear  and  uncertainty  over  the  entire  industry. 

Through  some  or  all  of  the  period  since 
1969  emotional  and  extreme  environmental 
concerns  curtailed  leasing  and  exploration, 
construction  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  etc.  And, 
official  assessments  of  domestic  potential 
since  the  1973  embargo  have  been  universally 
pessimistic,  creating  the  attitude  in  the  pub- 
lic and  political  mind  that  it's  not  reaUy 
very  important  to  intensify  our  exploratioji 
and  development  efforts  because  they  can't 
really  help  much. 

That's  not  a  comprehensive  record.  But  it 
Is  enough  to  make  the  point.  Whether  a  de- 
cline of  domestic  production  to  a  point  below 
imports  could  have  been  averted  with  maxi- 
mum effort  is  not  clear.  But  it  is  clear  that 
th©  actions  cited  and  the  continuing  pres- 
sures placed  on  the  industry  forestaUed  max- 
imum effort  and  hastened  the  day  when 
imports  exceeded  domestic  production. 

Confronted  by  crisis,  the  country's  reaction 
was  one  of  disillusioned  Injury.  Without  com- 
prehension of  the  problem,  the  public  placed 
the  blame  on  the  energy-providers  and 
turned  to  its  politicians  to  "Get  us  out  of 
this  mess." 

Th©  sum  total  of  th©  help  extended  Is 
pretty  well  summed  up  in  the  record  above. 
All  in  all,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  things 
are  not  worse  than  they  are. 


ROZELLE  RUNS  WRONG  WAY- 
WHY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
the  Communications  Subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  annoimced  to  the  Senate  that  the 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League  had  agreed  to  obseiTe  the  anti- 
blackout  law  for  another  two  seasons 
even  though  it  had  expired  last  Decem- 
ber 31. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  happy  about  that 
result — ^liappy  because  I  am  a  football 
fan,  and  happy  because  I  proposed  such 
a  law  6  years  ago  and  introduced  a  bill 
to  that  effect  5  years  ago. 

But  I  am  also  unhappy — unhappy,  be- 
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that  is  no  longer  a  law  but  which  w  ill  be 
honored  by  the  one  sport  that  was  the 
cause  for  its  passage  in  the  first  place. 

Why? 

Without  ascribing  motives  to  anyone's 
action,  it  seems  that  it  can  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  National  Football  League 
will  benefit  from  voluntarily  abiding  by 
the  spirit  of  the  expired  legislation,  be- 
cause of  the  money  involved. 

In  1973,  when  the  legislation  was  being 
considered,  each  team  in  the  league  got 
about  $1.5  million  from  TV  rights.  The 
sale  of  television  rights  is  vital  to  the 
profit-and-loss  statement  of  each  team. 

That  being  true,  the  NFL  cannot  afford 
to  offend  the  Government  that  controls 
television,  and  the  Government  in  this 
area  Is  controlled  by  the  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  the  committees  with  juris- 
diction. 

The  NFL  can  afford  to  be  magnani- 
mous when  it  comes  to  the  blackout  law. 

Right  now,  because  of  complex  regu- 
lations— governmental  regulations — pro- 
fessional sports  organizations  that  sell 
television  rights  may  not  switch  next 
season,  or  the  following,  or  the  season 
after  that  to  pay  TV.  No,  there  has  to  be 
a  gap  of  many  years — long  years  without 
any  revenue  from  the  sale  of  TV  rights. 

But  pay  TV  is  starting  to  show  signs 
of  growing.  Right  now,  according  to  the 
National  Observer,  there  ai'e  about  500,- 
000  pay-cable  subscribers.  That  could 
double  this  year. 

Some  3,400  cable  systems  serve  about 
11  million  home.s — and  those  cables  run 
by  another  20  million  homes — all  poten- 
tial customers. 

To  tap  even  that  market  means  a  lot 
more  money  than  at  the  turnstiles  and 
the  networks  combined. 

^If  pay  TV  takes  off — and  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  if  it  will,  really,  what  with  all  kinds 
of  Federal  regualtions — sports  could 
prove  to  be  a  bonanza. 

There  was  a  time  in  arguing  against 
the  antiblackout  legislation  that  profes- 
sional sports  interests  bemoaned  the  pos- 
sibility of  stadia  becoming  studios  with 
cheer  tracks  instead  of  laugh  tracks. 

But  with  pay  TV  to  pour  $2  and  $3  ad- 
missions from  millions  upon  millions  of 
home  tubes — instead  of  $11  to  $15  from 
53,000  seats — to  cite  one  NFL  team's  sit- 
uation— there  would  be  a  gargantuan 
pot  to  split  instead  of  just  a  huge  one. 

And  who  has  the  say  about  all  of  this? 

The  Government. 

Pete  Rozelle  is  not  running  the  wrong 
way.  He  is  running  toward  pay  dirt. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  recent  lecture  by  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Dr.  Artiu"o  Morales  Car- 
rton,  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston. 

Dr.  Morales  Carrion  has  been  a  leader 
both  in  the  field  of  education  in  hemi- 
sphere affairs  as  well  as  a  noted  his- 
torian. 

His  discussion  recalls  much  of  the  spe- 
cial history  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico, 
of  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  need  to  continue  to 
examine  and  reform  the  flaws  that  re- 


main in  the  unique  Commonwealth  in- 
stitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  lec- 
ture be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
participating  In  the  lecture  series  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  on  "Spanish 
Speaking  People  in  Urban  America"  and  I 
wish  to  thank  President  Woods,  Chancellor 
Golino  and  Professor  Marshall  for  inviting  me 
here. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  all  of  you  a  most 
cordial  and  fraternal  greeting  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico.  We  feel  honored  that 
you  have  dedicated  th©  opening  lecture  in 
your  series  to  Puerto  Rico.  Let  me  express  the 
hope  that  this  occasion  will  prove  to  be  the 
first  in  a  fruitful  series  of  inter-changes  be- 
tween ovir  Universities  In  the  years  to  come. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  dwell  briefly 
on  one  theme:  this  is  the  year  when  the 
American  Republic  celebrates  Its  Bicenten- 
nial. For  over  75  years— more  than  one  third 
ot  the  Bicentennial — Puerto  Rico  has  been 
linked  politically  with  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  United  States  citi- 
zens for  59  years.  And  yet,  a  question  is  in 
order:  Do  we  know  each  other  well?  Is  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  aware  of  what  Puerto 
Rico  Is  all  about,  as  an  Island,  as  a  people,  as 
a  cultural  fact? 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  books  which  tell 
us  about  the  growth  of  the  American  re- 
public, we  find  very  scant  reference  to  Puerto 
Rico.  If  we  take,  for  histance,  the  excellent 
textbook  put  out  by  the  late  Richard  Hof- 
stadter,  WUllam  Miller,  and  Daniel  Aaron, 
The  United  States:  The  History  of  a  Republic 
(N.Y.,  Second  eti..  1967),  Puerto  Rico  sud- 
denly appears  in  connection  with  the 
Spanish-American  War.  It  is  ceded,  of  course, 
by  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  Is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Insular  Cases 
brought  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  it  vanishes  into  thin  historical  air. 

An  outstanding  diplomatic  textbook, 
Thomas  A.  Bailey's  A  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  American  People  (N.Y.,  Seventh  Ed.. 
1964),  tells  us  that  President  McKlnley  de- 
cided to  take  Puerto  Rico  In  order  to  banish 
Spanish  power  completely  from  the  Americas. 
Linking  Puerto  Rico  with  the  PhUlpplnes,  the 
author  recalls  how  "Senator  Pettlgrew  of 
Soiith  Dakota  declared,  wih  no  little  truth, 
that  bananas  and  self  government  could  not 
grow  on  tlie  same  section  of  land."  Having 
disposed  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  banana  split, 
he  leaves  it  to  disappear  in  its  thick  tropical 
foliage. 

The  great  scholar.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson, 
in  his  Oxford  History  of  the  American  People 
(N.Y.,  1965),  does  much  better.  He  duly 
points  out  that  the  island  was  ceded  by 
Spain,  and  in  describing  the  organic  acts  of 
Congress  correctly  Infers  that  "the  parallel 
with  the  Old  British  empire  is  suggestive".  As 
early  as  1965,  he  takes  note  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  migration  to  the  United  States,  a 
leat  of  hlstorlal  insight  when  compared  with 
tie  performance  of  his  eminent  colleagues 
concerning  the  Island. 

There  ai-e,  of  course,  special  studies  on  Pu- 
erto Rico,  but  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
seldom  hears  about  them.  Absent  from  U.S. 
history  books,  which  are  more  concerned  with 
Cuba,  Hawaii  or  the  PhiUpplnes,  Puerto  Rico 
^remains  an  unknown  world,  a  baffling  land, 
coveted  by  the  tourist  agencies,  defined  by 
traveling  Joiunallsts,  so  near,  in  many  ways, 
and  yet  so  far  apart.  It  is  now  the  subject 
of  a  radical  literature,  tinged  with  anti- 
yankismo,  which  has  become  good  business 
for  capitalistic  publishing  enterprises.  There 
are  fat  profits  to  be  made  In  telling  how 
radical  and  antl-U.S.  Puerto  Rlcans  should 
be.   mierto  Rico   Is  debated   at  the  U-N.   a^ 
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another  Vietnam  or  Angola,  or  Mozambique, 
by  people  who  do  not  have  the  faintest  Idea 
of  what  or  where  the  Island  is.  A  few  days 
ago  In  Paris  It  was  even  stated  that  Ufe  in 
Puerto  Rico  today  Is  worse  than  in  France 
under  the  Nazi  occupation  1  For  many  of  us 
who  live  and  toll  in  Peurto  Rico,  the  stories 
now  being  told  about  the  island  and  its  peo- 
ple seem  often  to  be  like  Alice's  adventures 
after  she  went  through  the  looking-glass. 
They  could  have  been  written  by  Tweedledee 
if  not  Tweedledum. 

The  facts  of  history,  though,  are  even 
stranger  than  this  contemporary  fiction. 
Puerto  Rico's  ties  with  the  U.S.  mainland 
do  not  date  back  for  only  three  quarters 
of  a  century.  It  was  not  General  Nelson 
Miles  who  first  debarked  from  an  American 
ship  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  the  crew  of  the 
sloop  Dragon,  one  of  the  first  Massachu- 
setts privateers,  which  sailed  to  the  island  in 
the  XVII  Century  and  engaged  there  in 
Illegal  trade.  Long  before  the  affair  at  Lexing- 
ton, a  host  of  seamen  from  what  became  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  states  be- 
gan trading  with  Puerto  Rico.  We  sent  our 
sugar  and  molasses  to  help  you  produce  your 
"rumbooze"  or  "Kllldevll".  Rum  has  always 
been  a  close  bond  between  us!  You  sent  us 
flour  from  the  Eastern  seaboard.  We  were 
part  of  the  extended  triangular  trade  that 
flourished  in  colonial  times  between  Amer- 
ica, Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  Throughout 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  was  the  sugar 
we  sold  and  the  flour  we  bought  in  the 
United  States  that  paid  enough  duties  to 
support  the  Spanish  budget  and  enahled 
Spain  to  keep  its  military  and  bureaucratic 
hold  over  the  island. 

At  one  stage  In  the  1830's  we  received  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  brothers,  Charles  and  Ed- 
ward. They  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  escape  from  Bostonlon  win- 
ter weather  and  from  the  scourge  of  TB. 
Their  letters  are  found  In  the  collection  of 
the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Memorial  Associa- 
tion at  Harvard.  It  was  Charles  Emerson 
who  first  lectured  on  Puerto  Rico  to  New 
England  audiences. 

While  I  was  preparing  this  lecture  I  was 
shown  the  reports  in  the  New  York  Times 
about  the  zero  temperatures,  the  ice  and 
snow,  and  bitter  winds  that  were  assaUing 
New  York  and  New  England  last  week,  and 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  include 
here  an  extract  from  a  lecture  that  Charles 
Emerson  delivered  before  the  Concord  Ly- 
ceum In  January,  1833. 

Both  Emersons,  I  should  note,  were  firm 
believers  In  such  traditional  New  England 
virtues  as  thrift,  self-reliance  and  hard 
work,  and  both  were  staunchly  anti-Catholic, 
so  that  they  bad  some  serious  criticisms  of 
the  way  of  life  they  found  In  sunny,  Catholic 
Puerto  Rico.  They,  of  cotirse,  did  not  know 
of  the  Irish  Boston  that  was  to  come! 

But  they  came  to  recognize  some  virtues 
as  well.  As  Charles  said  in  his  remarks  at 
Concord : 

"If  they  are  not  energetic  enough  in  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  condition,  they  are 
exceedingly  good  humored  in  tolerating  all 
its  disadvantages.  They  are  a  people  of  beau- 
tiful manners.  Their  courtesy  seems  to  be  a 
constituent  part  of  their  language  .  .  .  We 
know,  however,  that  the  chaiacter  of  a  lan- 
guage is  only  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  people  which  speek  it.  There  was 
something  very  agreeable  in  the  greetings 
of  acquaintances  in  the  streets.  They  never 
passed  one  another  with  ha.sty  step  and 
slight  recognition  as  in  our  busy  towns,  but 
always  found  time  for  a  hearty  and  affec- 
tijnate  salutation  .  .  .  This  looked,  to  be 
sire,  a.s  if  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  it  also 
looked  as  If  doing  nothing  had  had  a 
very  good  effect  on  their  tempers.  Our 
.sireets  are  colder  than  those  of  St.  Johns 
and  a  man  may  be  excused  for  brushing 
c;uiekly  by  his  friend  when  the  thermometer 
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stands  at  20  or  30  degrees  below  freezing — 
but  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  man- 
ners of  New  Englanders  are  by  no  means 
their  best  part,  and  we  might  weU  learn 
of  the  West  Indians  to  recommend  ourselves 
to  one  another's  regard  by  a  more  frank  and 
cordial  address". 

In  the  1840's  we  began  receiving  youi  abo- 
litionifit  literature,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Plans  were  afoot 
to  extend  the  Underground  System  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  from  the  island.  From  some  docu- 
ments I  have  found,  I  suspect  strongly  that 
more  than  a  few  American  sea  captains  were 
willing  to  introduce — or  allow  the  introduc- 
tion— into  Puerto  Rico  of  inflammatory  lit- 
eratvne  against  Spanish  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ptill  and  at- 
traction of  the  VS.  market  greatly  encour- 
aged the  commercial  production  of  sugar  in 
Puerto  Rico.  The  ups  and  down  of  U.S. 
prices,  the  fluctuations  in  the  tariff  and  im- 
port duties,  greatly  affected  Puerto  Rico's 
economy  long  before  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Economic  gravitation  in  sugar  was  a 
fact  before  1898.  Not  so  direct  investment, 
which  lagged  well  behind  that  in  Cuba. 

There  was  another  link  which  took  time  to 
develop:  the  strategic  link.  Preoccupation 
with  Cuba  dwindled  Puerto  Rico's  Importance 
in  the  overall  struggle  for  Caribbean  suprem- 
acy. Faced  with  active  Southern  privateer- 
ing during  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  vic- 
torious North  felt  the  need  for  coaling  sta- 
tions In  the  Caribbean  after  1865.  Samana 
Bay  in  Santo  Domingo  became  the  initial 
objective.  But  the  Spanish-American  War 
revealed  the  importance  of  Puerto  Rico.  It 
was  Admiral  Mahan  who  pointed  out,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  Puerto  Rico  was  for 
the  United  States  In  the  Caribbean,  that 
Malta  was  for  England  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— the  key.  Indeed,  to  naval  and  im- 
perial hegemony. 

Froon  the  building  up  of  the  naval  base 
in  Culebra  to  the  relinquishing  of  the  naval 
interest  In  the  Island  last  year,  we  have  a 
history  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  In 
which  Puerto  Rico's  strategic  significance 
was  a  dominant  factor  in  American  policy. 
The  U.S.  would  "muddle  through"  in  devis- 
ing what  type  of  colonial  system  wotUd  pre- 
vaU :  economic  investments  would  flow  to  the 
sugar  economy  to  develop  a  full  plantation 
model  after  1900  and  later,  after  1950,  to 
help  the  process  of  Industrialization.  U.S. 
rule  from  Washington  would  swing  from 
aggressive  to  tolerant  paternalism,  but  the 
crucial,  though  less  obvious,  fact — made 
clear  In  two  World  Wars — was  the  strategic 
location  of  the  island  as  the  gateway  to  con- 
trol of  the  Middle  Caribbean. 

Another  salient  fact  of  Puerto  Rico's  his- 
tory is  that  throughout  the  19th  Century  we 
imported  people  of  many  origins  but  they 
became  largely  homogeneous.  We  go  froni 
150,000  Inhabitants  In  1800,  to  600,000  In 
1860,  and  to  one  million  by  the  tarn  of  the 
centiuTT,  making  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  areas  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Today  with  3.1  mUllon  Inhabitants,  Puerto 
Rico's  population  density  Is  close  to  a  1,000 
per  square  mile,  a  figure  that  has  great  socio- 
economic implications  for  a  small  Island. 

From  1800  to  1900.  to  repeat,  we  imported 
people.  They  came  from  aU  regions  of  Spain, 
from  Corsica,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
Africa,  from  Louisiana,  Haiti,  Venezuela  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  At  the  end  of  the  Cen- 
tury, we  had  a  British  group  in  the  South: 
we  had  Germans  conducting  a  flourlshhig 
trade  with  Hambiu^;  we  had  Dutch  and 
Danes.  That  all  these  migrants  were  forged 
into  a  Puerto  Rican  type,  with  a  common 
language  and  an  emerging  cultural  ethos,  is 
amazing.  Even  more  than  Manhattan  has 
Puerto  Rico  been  a  melting  pot,  one  that  Is 
speclaUy  noteworthy  because  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  whole  Idea  of  minorities  never  took  root. 
You  may  h.-we  had  class  and  economic  In- 


cluding racial  prejudice.  But  the  general 
thrust  was  towards  homogeneity  despite 
great  differences  in  ethnic  origin. 

How  this  melting  pot  came  to  be  could  well 
constitute  the  subject  of  a  social  historj-. 
On  this  occasion  we  can  mention  just  two 
decisive  factors. 

The  first  was  a  Spanish  decree  of  1815. 
known  in  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Cidula  dc 
Gracias.  This  decree  marked  the  formal 
abandonment  by  Spain  of  its  long  cherished 
excluslvist  doctrine,  for  it  opened  Puerto 
Rico  to  trade  with  the  United  States  and'  to 
settlement  by  foreigners.  Many  are  the  rec- 
ords in  the  archives  of  Puerto  Rico  whicii 
show  that  so-and-so,  native  of  Ireland,  or 
Curacao,  or  France,  or  Austria,  obtained 
naturalization  by  virtue  of  the  Cidula  de 
Gracias. 

The  second  is  that  slavery  ended  peace- 
fully in  Puerto  Rico  In  1873,  thanks  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Efforts  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  abolitionists,  and  to  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  institution  itself.  A  report  from 
the  British  Consul  in  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  in  1866,  which  came 
to  light  only  a  few  years  ago,  noted  that, 
"Puerto  Rico  contains  600,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  308,430  are  white  and  292,750  are 
colored.  Of  these,  41,600  only,  or  7  per  cent, 
are  slaves,  and  this  condiUon  of  things  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  Spcmish  colonies 
are  spoken  of,  for  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
similar than  thote  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico". 
Thus,  a  Puerto  Rican  may  be  blonde  or 
black;  may  show  some  traces  of  an  Indian 
heritage:  or  may  look  Corsican  or  Sicilian. 
Or  he  may  have  a  French,  Danish.  British  or 
German  surname.  And.  of  course,  be  may 
look  Andalusian,  or  may  be  taken  for  a  Cata- 
lan. But  let  no  one  be  fooled;  he  is  a  Puerto 
Blcan. 

Census  classifications  based  on  Spanish 
surnames  wiU  not  teU  the  whole  ethnic  story 
about  Puerto  Rlcans.  He  or  she  may  be  an 
Antonini  or  an  Oppenheimer,  a  Gautier,  a 
Todd,  a  BothweU,  a  Qirod,  a  Charddn,  a  Mat- 
tel, a  Colberg.  a  Riefkohl,  a  Petrovich  and  be 
100  per  cent  Puerto  Rican. 

For  the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  Puerto  Rico  the 
Spanish  language  has  been  the  great  cata- 
lyst, the  obvious  cultural  link.  The  American 
educators  who  at  the  turn  of  the  centurj' 
thought  that  Puerto  Rlcans  spoke  a  "patois  ' 
that  could  be  easily  swept  away  were  greatly 
disappointed.  These  naive  souls  found  them- 
selves besieging  a  Gibraltar — a  citadel  that 
was  never  taken.  In  pressing  to  downgrade 
or  eliminate  Spanish,  they  touched  a  raw 
nerve. 

Their   failure   was   everybody's   gain,   but 
their  att^npt  left  deep  psychological  scars 
and  a  sense  of  estrangement  which  can  still 
be  felt  even  today,  a  generaUon  after  the  lan- 
guage Issue   was  resolved.   Indeed,  probably 
the  greatest  single  barrier  separating  many 
Puerto  Rlcans  from   their  American  coun- 
terparts   has    been    tlie    so-caUed    language 
question.  From  a  rational  standpoint,  it  Is 
a  senseless  controversy.  No  educated  Puerto 
Rican  should  reject  English,  the  universal 
language  of  our  times.  By  the  same  token, 
no  edticated  American  should  resent  Puerto 
Rico's  attachment  to  Spanish  as  a  core  of 
its  culture  and  Its  character.  Spanish,  after' 
all.  Is  not  a  picturesque  dialect  lost  in  a 
linguistic  se.a.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
dynamic    and    powerful    languages    of    our 
times — a  macro-language  we  may  call  It — 
ranking  with  Chinese,  English  and  Russian 
as  one  of  the  main  world  languages.  If  some 
projections  are  right,   Spanish  will  be  the 
language  of  the  largest  number  of  people 
in  the  Western  World  In  the  XXI  century. 

It  Is  a  big  mistake  for  educators  anywhere 
to  force  any  language  down  a  people's 
throat.  All  they  do  Is  to  create  resentment 
and  cultural  trauma.  Learning  a  language 
should  be  an  attractive  experience,  a  gateway 
to  new  revelations,  never  an  instrmnent  for 
psychic  disruption  or  ciUtural  denigration. 
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Puerto  Rlcans  in  Puertj  Rico  have  taken 
and  wUl  take  many  things  trom  the  towering 
technological  clvUizatlon  Ithat  the  \3S.  has 
been  exporting  around  thi  world:  consumer- 
ism, supermarkets,  speelways,  Coca-Colas 
and  Burger  Kings.  They  i  nay  enjoy  air  con- 
ditioning, minis  and  mid  Is,  blue  jeans  and 
long  hair.  They  may  even  \  ise  American  slang. 
They  will  however,  retain  their  Spanish;  wUl 
blend  its  accent  with  W(8t  Indian  sounds; 
will  add  all  kinds  of  wo;  ds  with  a  plastic, 
dvnamlc.  linguistic,  61an.  Knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish may  be  good  for  the  professions  or  the 
chores  of  trade;  but  in  P  lerto  Rico  when  it 
comes  to  loving,  swearini ;,  singing  and  en- 
Joying  human  company,  ou  naturally  turn 
to  Spanish. 

Puerto  Rlcans  here  of  t  ae  second  or  third 
generation  may  well  find  ;he  same  high  ful- 
flUment  using  English.  They  are  fighting 
their  way  In  a  tough  wo:  Id,  starting  some- 
times at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  lad- 
der. Some  feel  highly  re,  ected  by  the  sur- 
rounding social  {nllleu,  aid  then  also  find, 
on  visiting  Puerto  Rico,  that  they  do  not 
feel  entirely  at  home. 

The  great  migratory  wa  re  that  gained  mo- 
mentum after  the  Secoid  World  War— a 
two-way  phenomenon — hi  is.  Indeed,  divided 
Puerto  Rlcans  into  two  siigments,  two  com- 
munities, two  social  grou]>8:  the  Inner  com- 
munity, closer  to  the  Island's  mores;  the 
outer  community,  now  jtruggUng  for  Its 
place  in  a  competitivt  and  often  hostile 
world.  In  some  ways  we  t  ave  become  differ- 
ent. Human  beings  are  always  defined  or 
explained  or  shaped  by  Interaction*  with 
their  environment.  Even  within  our  tight, 
huddled  Island,  we  see  differences  emerging 
between  our  vast  San  ■  uan  metropolitan 
area,  suffering  from  so  many  urban  Uls, 
protecting  itself  behind  it  s  grilled  ironworks, 
^  and  the  more  open,  friei  idller  and  natural 
society  of  the  countryside  We  are  developing 
in  the  face  of  cohtrastlng  environments, 
different  life-styles  and  tehavlor  patterns — 
the  anthropologists  I  may  speak  of  subcul- 
tures— and  yet  we  hive  a  yearning  for  a  core 
Identity  as  Puerto  riicana  As  Puerto  Rlcans 
we  should  work  fo»  cultural  understanding, 
not  for  aggressive  tribal  1  iolatlon.  This  feel- 
ing could  be  a  powerful  centripetal  force 
among  all  Puerto  Ricars — the  inner,  the 
outer,  the  urban,  the  nir  il,  as  well  as  those 
from  other  places  who  f«el  the  pull  of  the 
land  and  eventually  becoi  le  part  of  us — pro- 
vided we  don't  turn  it  Into  an  ideological 
shibboleth.  It  Is  better  t<  extend  a  friendly 
hand  than  to  raise  a  clenched  flst. 

We  want  a  Puerto  Rl(o  where  man  has 
reached  a  more  fruitful  ecological  balance 
and  has  created  a  society  :  ess  acquisitive  and 
more  geared  to  service  and  understanding. 
We  are  stressing  not  a  reti  irn  to  old  ways  but 
s  reafftrmatlon  of  enduing  human  values, 
especially  those  which  are  related  to  sen- 
sitivity, compassion,  and  respect  for  human 
life  and  for  the  Individual 

Buffeted  by  conflicting  political  winds,  in 
the  face  of  an  economic  recession  that  has 
thrown  a  monkey  wren  !h  into  the  high- 
pressured  growth  we  ecperienced  in  the 
I960's.  we  are  turning  invard  In  search  for  a 
wiser  and  more  humane  nay  of  life.  We  are 
discovering  new  delights  I  n  our  culttu-al  self- 
e.'cpression,  In  our  naturul  surroundings,  in 
our  flora  and  fauna.  Ne  er  have  I  seen  so 
many  young  people  in  Pu  ^rto  Rico  interested 
in  our  old  dance  forms  oi  in  learning  to  play 
the  quitar  or  the  cuatro  i  nd  singing  the  rich 
medleys  of  our  folklore  Traditions  which 
seemed  to  be  dead  are  sud  lenly  reviving.  Peo- 
ple are  reading  more  Pue  'to  Rican  literature 
and  history  than  ever  before.  Gardening, 
along  with  a  renewed  lov(  i  for  our  plants  and 
trees,  is  growing  In  popularity.  Amidst  our 
social  disorganization,  in  ^eater  or  lesser  de- 
gree the  product  of  negat  ivc  social  Imports,  I 
see  signs  here  and  there  i  f  a  new  generation 


with  a  stronger,  deeper,  attachment  to  the 
land,  the  songs,  the  traditions,  the  language. 

There  are  many  things  in  our  contemporary 
Puerto  Rico  about  which  one  may  despair, 
some  of  which  we  share  with  urban  com- 
munities on  the  mainland,  and  some  of  which 
are  basically  our  own:  the  high  Incidence  of 
crime;  the  unemployment  among  young  peo- 
ple: the  bleak  economic  picture  brought  by 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  recession;  the  lack 
of  adequate  educational  facilities  and  the 
heart-rending  shortcomings  In  basic  learning 
skills;  the  excessive  politicization  of  life;  the 
deterioration  of  sectors  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment; and- the  development  of  a  Ptterto 
Rlcan-type  of  rat-face. 

But  there  are  also  other  things  behind  the 
looking  glass:  a  passion  for  knowledge 
among  so  many  students;  the  smiles  on  so 
many  young  faces;  a  rebirth  of  spiritual 
interest  in  art,  religion  and  human  com- 
munications. And  In  spite  of  the  drug  ad- 
dicts, or  the  would-be  terrorists,  a  desire  for 
understanding  and  conviviality. 

There  are  surely  many  emerging  traits 
among  Puerto  Rlcans  here  which  many  also 
point  the  way  to  a  new  rebirth.  It  Is  not  for 
us  In  Puerto  Rico  to  tell  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
here  what  to  do  or  how  to  behave.  We  should 
come  here  not  to  give  prescriptions,  but  to 
extend  a  friendly  hand.  We  should  come  to 
explain  to  U.  S.  communities  what  the  real 
Puerto  Rico  Is  like.  We  should  help  people 
pierce  through  all  the  grotesque  distortions 
and  diatribes  and  see  the  struggles  of  a  so- 
ciety that,  no  matter  how  torn  by  conflicttag 
political  views,  holds  firmly  to  democratic 
Ideals  and  is  deeply  concerned  with  shared 
hvmian  values.  Contrary  to  Senator  Pettlgrew 
and  Professor  Bailey,  we  surely  do  have  ba- 
nanas, and  plenty  of  them,  growing  along 
with  democracy  on  the  same  section  of  land 
and  we  are  anxious  to  defend  and  nurture 
both,  slmultaneotasly,  on  the  same  ground. 

Here  I  must  emphasize  one  fact.  We  are 
not  of  a  piece  with  Kalamazoo  or  Topeka,  nor 
are  we  like  Orono  or  Salem.  But  neither  are 
we  going  the  way  of  Angola,  Mozambique  or 
Cuba.  We  are  not  meddling  with  any  people's 
life,  but  to  put  It  bluntly,  many  of  us  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  U.N.  ambassadors 
meddling  in  our  affairs,  or  of  people  who 
can't  locate  Puerto  Rico  on  the  map  telling 
tis  what  we  should  do  or  what  we  shall  be. 

We  hold  to  the  tenet  of  self-determination 
but  we  need  no  support  on  that  from  U.N. 
delegations  because  we  are  exercising  it  in 
the  best  way  to  exercise  it — in  free  election 
every  four  years.  Anyone  who  really  gets  an 
insight  into  our  values  and  commitments 
will  readily  see  that,  like  most  people  every- 
where, we  may  enjoy  the  standard  patterns 
of  a  technoldgical  civilization,  but  we  also 
want  to  be  ourselves. 

Like  everybody  else,  we  are  fighting  a  stiff 
battle  against  recession  and  our  luban  prob- 
lems. The  statistics  on  ova  unemployment 
may  be  distressing.  One  out  of  every  five 
members  of  the  labor  force  is  looking  for 
work,  Governor  Hernandez  Colon  reported  to 
the  Legislature  a  few  days  ago.  Our  average 
income  level  may  be  low  by  U.  S.  standards. 
Inflation  has  hit  us  badly.  But  we  are  not 
despairing:  we  are  reacting.  We  have  an  In- 
dustrial development  unmatched  in  the 
Caribbean.  Our  social  Infrastructure  is  way 
ahead  of  most  countries  in  the  world.  The 
proportion  of  our  school  age  population  going 
to  school  at  all  levels.  Including  115.000  In 
post-secondary  education,  is  larger  than  that 
of  most  countries  of  the  world  including 
some  of  the  wealthiest  nations.  We  are  dis- 
satisfied with  our  productivity.  We  have  to 
have  more  discipline  and  more  know-how  as 
well  as  more  learn-how.  But  we  aR  all  alive 
and  moving  and  by  no  means  ready  to  fall 
prey  to  the  dark  forebodings  of  Casandras 
from  the  right  or  the  left.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  in  this  area  of  quiet  resolve  and 


dedication  we  shall  have  a  meeting  of  minds 
with  the  Puerto  Rlcans  of  the  outer  com- 
munity and  with  all  peoples  of  good  will  and 
emphathetlc  understanding. 

I  began  this  lecture  with  a  reference  to 
the  American  Bicentennial  and  a  question 
about  how  well  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Ameri- 
cans of  whatever  origin  know  each  other 
after  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  political 
association.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  there 
are  some  serious  deficiencies  to  be  corrected. 
A  Bicentennial  year  is  an  Ideal  time  to  start 
that  process. 

For  most  of  Its  two  hundred  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  strongly  nationalistic, 
thinking  of  itself  as  the  chosen  land,  as  God's 
coimtry,  and  to  be  sure  it  has  been  favored 
by  Divine  Providence  in  many  ways.  But  it 
is  now  beginning  to  understand  an  observa- 
tion that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  made  In  his 
Journal:  "Nationality  Is  often  silly;  every 
nation  believes  that  the  Divine  Providence 
h£is  a  sneaking  kindness  for  it".  The  nation 
has  begun  to  look  upon  the  world  with  a 
broader  vision,  and,  I  may  add,  with  greater 
insight  and  understanding.  It  has  been 
chastened  by  recent  events  and  its  learning 
the  pitfalls  and  perils  of  what  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbrlght  called  'the  arrogance  of 
power". 

That  enipathetlc  insight  has  to  turn  in- 
ward as  well  as  outward,  to  take  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  essenclal  character  of  "this 
nation  of  immigrants ',  as  John  F.  Kennedy 
called  it. 

One  of  the  deep,  powerful  strains  In  the 
United  States  Is  the  Hispanic  or  Latin-Amer- 
ican strain.  Largely  submerged  over  two 
centuries.  It  is  now  coming  to  the  surface 
In  many  sections  of  the  land:  the  West,  the 
South,  the  Middle  West,  the  Northeast. 
Whether  culturally  or  politically  or  ethnical- 
ly. It  Is  here  to  stay.  It,  too,  claims  a  share 
of  the  right  to  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness".  National  recognition  of 
that  claim  Is  In  order.  For  the  "Latin"  strain 
can  no  longer  be  boxed  in;  it  has  learned 
to  speak  through  the  ballot  box,  that  exenj- 
plary  boxer  of  many  a  political  ear. 

As  part  of  this  etnpathetlc  understanding 
of  which  I  speak  there  should  be  keener 
awareness  of  what  Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  are  all  about;  of  their  perplexities 
and  doubtes:  their  struggles  and  their  hopes; 
and  their  own  search  for  Identity.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  therefore,  for  leading  the  way 
with  this  series  of  lectures.  It  is  for  universi- 
ties to  break  new  ground  and,  In  extending 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  to  probe — always 
deeper — into  the  human  condition. 


TESTIMONY  BY  W.  W.  JOHNSON  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OVERREGULATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Johnson,  has  recently  given  testi- 
mony before  the  platform  committee. 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Atlan- 
ta. Ga.,  concerning  overregulation  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Johnson,  pres- 
ident of  Banker's  Trust  of  South  Caro- 
lina, makes  some  telling  points  on  the 
effect  of  overregulation  by  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  consumer  and 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cor.- 
sent  that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepabed  Testimony  bt  W.  W.  Johnson 

My  name  is  W.  W.  Johnson.  I  am  president 
of  Bankers  Trust  of  South  Carolina — an  en- 
terprise of  1,500  employees,  owned  by  4,700 
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shareholders,  and  serving  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  230,000  depositors  In  38  cities  and 
towns.  As  head  of  a  bxislness  Institution,  it  is 
my  job  to  know  the  South  Carolina  market- 
place and  to  imderstand  the  way  Its  people 
think.  And,  as  a  financial  specialist.  It  is  my 
ta.sk  to  keep  current  with  nationwide  opin- 
ions on  business  and  governmental  issues. 
Therefore,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  say  I  beUeve  the  views  expressed  here 
generally  reflect  those  of  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

Both  sectors  are  becoming  Increasingly  dis- 
contented with  the  excesses  of  government 
regulation.  The  consumer  knows  that  ulti- 
mately he  Is  going  to  foot  the  bill,  and  the 
businessman  knows  that  In  addition  to  the 
tax  bvu-den,  his  efforts  to  stay  in  business  are 
perpetuaUy  threatened  by  decisions  made  by 
men  In  government  who  are  not  responsible 
to  the  electorate. 

Of  the  9130  blUlon  a  year  that  Is  required 
to  finance  government  red  tape.  It  is  not  easy 
to  quantify  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but 
perhaps  this  can  be  understood  more  readily 
when  you  consider  the  following  estimates: 

Item:  A  large  automobile  manufacturer 
says  reqtiirements  for  additional  safety  and 
environmental  equipment  have  added  $610  to 
the  cost  of  an  average  automobile. 

Item:  In  transportation,  food  retailers 
claim  that  federal  rules  add  $250  mlUlon  a 
year  to  the  cost  of  shippers,  and,  of  course, 
these  costs  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Item:  It  has  been  estlniated  that  the  gov- 
ernment paperwork  costs  each  hospital  pa- 
tient $4  extra  every  day  he  Is  In  the  hospital. 

The  consumer's  need  to  understand  and 
Euppyort  reform  of  government  regulations  is 
great.  Without  significant  reform,  these  bu- 
reaucracies will  continue  to  add  needlessly  to 
the  everyday  costs  of  the  consumer. 

The  businessman's  biurden  Is  even  more 
onerous  when  It  is  considered  that  his  deci- 
sions are  not  even  his  own;  yet,  when  the  de- 
cisions prove  UTong,  he  alone  faces  the  music. 

These  agencies  tell  businessmen  whom  they 
may  hire,  how  they  must  advertise,  and  how 
products  are  to  be  made.  They  dictate  safety 
standards  to  excess  they  place  restrtctloiis 
on  the  treatment  of  personnel,  and  they  re- 
quire the  filling  out  of  thousands  of  forms, 
taking  up  an  annual  130  million  man-hours 
to  do  the  job. 

The  businessman  no  longer  has  the  free- 
dom to  make  profit-and-loss  decisions.  These 
decisions  are  controlled  and  Influenced  by 
bureaucrats  who  are  Insulated  from  pres- 
sures of  management  responsibility.  Deci- 
sion-making Is  moving  away  from  profes- 
sional managers  who  must  respond  to  the 
marketplace  to  non-professlonal  managers  In 
government — who  are  answerable  to  no  au- 
thority other  than  their  own  agencies.  They 
do  not  share  the  responsibility  for  the  losses, 
the  costs  and  the  extra  work  they  cause. 
There  Isn't  a  great  deal  of  company  deci- 
sion-making that  Isn't  controlled  or  influ- 
enced by  one  or  more  federal  agencies. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  that  small  business- 
men— Indeed,  all  businessmen — have  no  ap- 
peal. It  appears  the  bureaucracy  has  emerged 
as  the  most  powerful  and  Independent 
branch  In  the  country.  Where  we  once  con- 
sidered the  three  branches  of  government — 
the  courts,  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
hranch — ^we  now  must  consider  a  fourth.  It  Is 
that  vast  group  of  agencies,  commissions, 
adminlBtratlons  and  bureaus  created  by  leg- 
islative action.  As  the  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel 
pointed  out:  "The  agencies'  directors  and 
administrators  are  appointed,  visually  for  pe- 
riods longer  than  those  who  are  elected  to 
oftice,  and  they  are,  in  effect,  answerable  to 
no  one.  Their  staff  members  are  protected, 
and  perpetuated  by  civil  service." 

The  decision-making  rights  of  every  citi- 
zen and  every  business  Is  being  placed  In 
the  hands  of  this  growing  group  that  is  to- 


tally out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  political 
election  system. 

This  power  without  accountability  will 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  free  market 
system  unless  It  is  brought  \inder  control. 
And,  tlie  corrective  process  must  be  gener- 
ated very  soon. 

The  private  sector  of  America  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  political  and  economic 
system.  Some  regulation  of  the  private  sec- 
tor is  necessary  and  desirable,  but  when  con- 
trols are  excessive  and  suEtainlng  as  we  now 
know  them  to  be,  then  the  ability  of  the 
free  market  to  function  is  Impaired. 

Already  It  Is  late.  There  is  ground  lost  that 
can  never  be  regained.  Eventually,  however, 
by  acting  immediately  and  decisively,  the  tide 
may  be  slowed  before  the  system  Is  dam- 
aged beyond  repair. 

Until  now  excesses  of  regulation  had  not 
been  perceived  as  threat  enough  to  com- 
mand widespread  attraction.  But,  today,  with 
continued  tinemployment  and  inflation,  the 
movement  is  no  longer  Insidious.  It  is  being 
felt  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the  economy  and 
In  the  household  of  every  American.  The  pub- 
lic is  finally  understanding  the  perils  of  over- 
regulation.  The  voter  Is  experiencing  directly 
the  diversion  of  his  resources  from  produc- 
tive work  to  compliance  activities.  Business- 
men, workers  and  consvtmers  alike  are  sens- 
ing the  erosion  of  freedoms  In  a  super-con- 
trolled environment.  At  no  time  since  the 
first  agnecy  was  created  in  1887  has  there 
been  such  a  groundsweU  for  regulatory  re- 
form. And,  while  this  problem  is  not  subject 
to  easy  solutions,  it  appears  that  a  movement 
toward  reform  must  be  planned  now,  or  there 
will  be  a  severe  backlash  later. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Democratic  Party  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  cost  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  over-regulation,  and  how  the 
trend  can  be  reversed.  I  know  that  the  solu- 
tions are  going  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  but 
the  alternatives  may  be  disastrous. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you,  and  I  appreciate  the  courteous 
attention  shown  me. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  MAN- 
POWER POLICY  EVALUATES  HUM- 
PHREY-HAWKINS BILL— S.  50 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  and  evaluating  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1976  (S.  50)  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  several  weeks  ago.  As  most  of  you 
know,  this  bill  ma^es  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  reduce  imemployment  to  3  per- 
cent within  4  years  of  enactment,  with 
an  associated  broad  range  of  economic 
policies  to  make  that  goal  realistic. 
>►  As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  the 
purpose  of  Senate  review  is  to  perfect 
legislation,  and  I  welcome  critiques  of 
the  bill  so  that  that  can  be  done.  But 
today,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  what  is  essentially  a  fa- 
vorable evaluation.  What  is  particularly 
noteworthy  about  this  evaluation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  it  comes  from  tlie  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Manpower  Policy. 
This  is  primarily  an  independent  group 
that  was  created  to  advise  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  manpower  policy. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Augustus 
Havstcins,  the  sponsor  of  the  companion 
bill  in  the  House,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Eli  Ginzberg,  a  scholar  of 
great  abflity  in  the  area  of  manpower 
policies,  made  Uiese  remarks  about  the 
bill: 


Dr.  Ginzberg  indicated  first  that  the 
Commission  shared  the  convletton  that 
opportunities  for  jobs  for  all  Americans 
willing  and  able  to  work  should  be  placed 
at  the  very  top  of  the  Nation's  agenda 
for  an  activist  manpower  policy.  Tliis  is 
essentially  the  policy  declaration  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

Dr.  Ginzberg  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Commission  is  appalled,  as  are  support- 
ers of  S.  50,  by  the  cumulative  human, 
social  and  economic  waste  resulting  from 
the  serious  shortfall  in  Jobs  which  is 
particularly  severe  since  late  1974,  but 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  post- World 
War  n  period.  In  my  opinion,  this  waste 
of  human  and  capital  resources  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  for  it  imdermines 
the  overall  function  of  the  economy  and 
our  ability  to  achieve  other  national  pri- 
ority needs. 

The  Commission  also  apparently  un- 
derstands that  higher  levels  of  unem- 
ployment do  not  mean  lower  inflation. 
They  understand  that  increased  eco- 
nomic production  means  more  produc- 
tivity and  is  largely  anti-inflationary.  Let 
me  quote  what  the  Commission  itself  has 
said  about  unemployment  and  inflation: 

The  threat  of  renewed  inflationary  pres- 
sures does  not  justify  tlie  continuation  of 
policies  that  cairy  excessive  htiman  and  eco- 
n(»nlc  costs  which  this  year  will  exceed  $200 
bUUon  In  lost  output  alone.  ...  In  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  putting  individuals  back 
to  work  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
also  substantial  costs  to  doing  nothing.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  for  every  percentage 
point  Increase  in  the  unemployment  above 
four  percent,  the  federal  deficit  increases  by 
almost  $16  billion. 

The  Commission  understands  the  re- 
lationship of  the  budget  to  the  economj'. 
and  how  the  economy  in  turn  affects  the 
budget.  They  reject  the  notion  that  our 
large  Federal  deficits  are  primarily  the 
result  of  runaway  spending  in  Washing- 
ton. The  following  is  what  the  Commis- 
sion said  on  this  matter: 

The  Commission  fully  uuder=tands  the 
national  desire  to  exercise  budgetary  re- 
straint and  place  a  ceUiiig  on  deficits.  It 
notes,  however,  that  the  present  federal 
budget  deflcits  are  due  In  part  to  the  recent 
recession  with  Its  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment which  have  resulted  in  large  Increases 
In  transfer  payments  and  lower  tax  revenues. 
The  cost  for  providing  more  employment  op- 
pwrtunities  through  expansionary  macro- 
economic  policies  would  be  lessened  over  the 
long  run  by  the  extent  to  which  the  federal 
payments  are  reduced  and  federal  tax  re- 
ceipts are  increased. 

Dr.  Ginzberg  also  indicated  that  many 
of  the  policies  advocated  in  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill  are  sensible  and  are 
the  same  policies  being  advocated  or  in- 
vestigated by  the  Commission.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  shares 
the  conviction  expressed  in  our  bill  that 
the  accomplishment  of  a  full  employ- 
ment goal  requires  the  careful  articula- 
tion of  general  economic  policies  and 
selective  manpower  policies.  One  of  the 
major  purp>oses  of  our  bill  is  to  fonnally 
marry  macroeconomic  and  manpower 
policy.  Dr.  Ginzberg  also  indicated  that 
the  Commission  is  sympathetic  with  the 
range  of  coimtercyclical  proposals  in 
S.  50,  with  the  need  for  strengthened 
youth  employment  policies,  and  the  use 
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of  reservoirs  of  emplojiment  projects  as 
a  last  resort  employmei  it  measure. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  agrees 
with  our  bill  on  the  nesd  for  "improved 
integration  of  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams and  full  employinent  programs." 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Commission 
endorsed  putting  peopl;  to  work  rather 
than  keeping  them  on  t  le  dole,  when  the 
dole  is  what  is  costing  t  le  American  tax- 
payer exorbitant  amounts  of  money. 

Dr.  Ginzberg  closed  1  is  letter  with  the 
expression  that  the  Ccmmission's  work 
is  running  very  much  c  n  the  same  track 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  Himi- 
phrey-Hawkins  bill.  Hejsaid: 

I  hope  that  my  sp€cifl(  comments  convey 
to  you  the  frequent  parallelism  between  the 
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approach  to  em- 
;he  proposals  con- 


Commlssion's  prellmlnarj 
ployment  problems  and 

tained  In  H.R.  50.  You  ckn  be  assured  that 
as  the  Commission  moves  ahead  to  deepen 
Its  analysis  and  formulatss  Its  recommenda- 
tions, it  will  give  close  attention  to  HJl.  50. 


Mr.  President,  we  ar( 
thoughtful  letter  from 
believe  it  reflects 
the  provisions  in  the 
kins  bill.  At  the  same 
record  to  show  that  th( 
reservations  about 
bill,   and   suggestions 
provement.  And  as 
more   closely,   I   feel 
have  additional 


grateful  for  this 

Dr.  Ginzberg.  I 

supdort  for  many  of 

Humphrey-Haw- 

time,  I  want  the 

Commission  has 

soirte  aspects  of  this 

for  further   im- 

study  the  bill 

dertain   they  will 

comm<  nts  for  the  Con- 


th  ;y 


from 


grass. 

Mr.  President,  in  or 
ord  be  complete  with 
ter  we  have  received 
I  ask  unanimous  conseht 
be  printed  in  the  Recoi  d 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 


lier  that  the  rec- 

qespeet  to  the  let- 

Dr.  Ginzberg, 

that  this  letter 


ted 
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Nationai. 

FOB  MANPbwEK 


Congressman  AuotisTtrs  P 
U.S.  House  of  Represent  a'. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmant 
your  courtesy  to  permit 
HB-50  by  letter  rather 
formally  at  the  hearing) 
Committee  is  holding.  Th  s 
slon  for  Manpower  Policy 
issues  contained  In 
several  months  and  my 
formed  by  these  discussions 
to  stress  that  the 
plete   its   recommendations 
ment  strategy  for  the 
izes  its  Second  Annual 
dent  and  the  Congress 
fall  of   1976.  Hence  my 
viewed  as  Indicative  of 
of  the  Commission,  not 
considered  conclusions. 

shates 


HR-)0 


tlie 


the 


pre  grams 


1.  The  CommlsstOn 
conviction   that   oppor 
all    Americans    able    and 
should   be   placed   at 
nation's  agenda  for  an 
policy.  In  its  first  annuil 
mission  outlined  manpouer 
of  commitments  and 
cilltatlng  the  employab 
able  and  willing  to  work 
of  the  manpower  infrasl^-ucture 
the  matching  of  people 
vidlng  varlotis  types  of 
the  form  of  temporary 
and  other  types  of  manpower 
individuals  and  groups 
is  unable  to  provide 


the  letter 
in  the  Record. 


Policy  , 
March  25.  1976. 
Hawkins. 

ires. 


Hat  /kins  :  I  appreciate 

nne  to  comment  on 

than  by  appearing 

which   your  Sub- 

National  Commis- 

has  explored  many 

dm-ing  the  past 

comments  are   In- 

However,  I  want 

)n  will  not  com- 

on   an   employ- 

nMtlon  until  it  flnal- 

I  eport  to  the  Presl- 
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with  HR-50  the 

ti^nities   for   jobs   for 

willing    to    work 

very   top   of   the 

activist   manpower 

report,  the  Com- 

policy  "as  a  set 
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the  strengthening 

to  enhance 

»nd  Jobs;   and  pro- 

sp  eclalized  supi>ort  in 

Income  support 

assistance  to 

when  the  economy 

ad  squate  employment 
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opportunities."  To  effectuate  such  a  com- 
prehensive approach  will  require  many  of  the 
elements  in  HB-50. 

2.  The  Commission  Is  appalled  as  Is  HR-50 
by  the  cumulative  human,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic wastes  resulting  from  the  serious 
short-fall  In  jobs  particularly  severe  since 
late  1974  but  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
post-World  War  II  period. 

The  Commission  noted  in  its  first  annual 
report  "that  the  threat  of  renewed  inflation- 
ary pressures  does  not  justify  the  continua- 
tion of  policies  that  carry  excessive  human 
and  economic  costs,  which  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed $200  billion  in  lost  output  alone"  and 
that  "In  considering  the  cost  of  putting  in- 
dividuals back  to  work,  it  shoiild  be  noted 
that  there  are  also  substantial  costs  to  doing 
nothing.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every 
percentage  point  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  4  percent,  the  federal  deficit 
increases  by  almost  $16  billion — $14  billion 
because  of  reduced  tax  receipts  and  $2  billion 
because  of  increased  transfer  payments.  The 
process  also  works  in  reverse." 

3.  The  Commission  is  convinced  as  is  HR- 
50  that  the  danger  of  renewed  kindling  of 
inflationary  pressures  cannot  justify  a  macro- 
policy  that  will  leave  us  with  such  excessively 
high  unemployment  rates  as  have  been  calcu- 
lated by  both  OMB  and  CBO  under  their 
present  estimates. 

The  Commission  In  its  first  annual  report 
further  noted : 

"That  the  present  Inflationary  pressures 
did  not  arise  from  a  shortage  of  workers  and 
their  amelioration  should  not  be  sought  and 
cannot  be  achieved  by  continuing  high  levels 
of  unemployment. 

"The  Commission  fully  imderstands  the 
nationai  desire  to  exercise  budgetary  re- 
straint and  place  a  celling  on  deficits.  It 
notes,  however,  that  the  present  federal 
budget  deficits  are  due  in  part  to  the  recent 
recession  with  Its  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment which  has  resulted  in  large  increases 
m  transfer  payments  and  lower  tax  revenues. 
The  cost  providing  more  employment  oppor- 
tunities through  expansionary  macro-eco- 
nomic policies  would  be  lessened  over  the 
long  run  by  the  extent  to  which  federal 
transfer  payments  are  reduced  and  federal 
tax  receipts  are  increased. 

"In  times  of  excessive  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, when  a  cooling  of  the  economy  may 
be  considered  desirable — although  recent  ex- 
perience raises  serious  questions  about  the 
unemployment-inflation  trade  off — selective 
demand  management,  that  Is,  public  job 
creation,  Income  support,  and  other  man- 
power programs  can  provide  some  cushion  In 
mitigating  some  pf  the  adverse  effects  of  a 
deflationary  policy." 

4.  The  Commission  shares  with  HR-50  the 
conviction  that  the  accomplishment  of  a 
full  employment  goal  requires  the  close  ar- 
ticulation of  economic  and  manpower  poli- 
cies. The  Commission  noted  In  Its  annual 
report  that  "An  important  aspect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  manpower  policy  Is  its  Interre- 
lationship with  macro-economic  policy. 
Althoxigh  macro-economic  policies  have  the 
primary  role  in  determining  the  level  of  ag- 
gregate employment,  manpower  policy  can 
supplement  the  effective  use  of  fiscal,  mone- 
tary and  budgetary  policy  in  maximizing  em- 
ployment, particularly  by  addressing  struc- 
tural or  geographic  problems. 

«  •  •  »  » 

5.  Some  caution  is  indicated  in  establish- 
ing a  single  rate  of  unemployment  as  an  ab- 
solute target.  However,  the  need  to  set  some 
measiu-able  objectives  Is  appreciated.  How- 
ever, a  single  rate  cannot  alone  suffice  since 
the  distribution  of  unemployment  and  Its 
consequences  is  not  spread  evenly  across  the 
popvilation.  Therefore,  caution  is  suggested  in 
developing  an  operational  standard  for  "full 
employment" — not  however  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  goal. 


6.  The  Commission  agrees  with  the  em- 
phasis In  HR-50  that  stresses  that  a  full-em- 
ployment program  miist  provide  "productive 
non-wasteful  jobs." 

7.  The  Commission  also  agrees  with  HR-50 
that  there  Is  "widespread  duplication  and 
contradiction  among  federal  departments 
and  agencies."  1  am  forwarding  at  this  time 
the  Commission's  special  report.  Manpower 
Program  Coordination.  In  both  this  special 
report  and  Its  First  Annual  Report,  the  Com- 
mission made  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  improving  the  interrelationships  among 
manpower  programs.  In  its  First  Annual  Re- 
port the  Commission  concluded:  "that  sub- 
stantial gains  can  be  made  from  Improved 
coordination  of  manpower  and  related 
programs,  but  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  If  constructive  actions  are  taken 
at  every  level^^ federal,  state  and  local."  It  ts 
the  hope  of  the  Commission  that  Congress 
wUl  through  future  legislation  facilitate  and 
mandate  coordlnalon  of  existing  and  future 
manpower  legislation. 

8.  The  Commission  agrees  with  HR-50  In 
the  need  for  Improved  Integration  of  In- 
come-maintenance programs  and  full  em- 
ployment policies. 

As  its  First  Annual  Report  states:  "The 
Commission  supports  early  action  to  convert 
transfer  payments  Into  wages  for  workers 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  long  periods 
of  time."  Accordingly,  the  Commission  Is  ex- 
ploring how  a  proportion  of  the  estimated 
$40  billion  of  emergency  Income  transfer 
payments  In  fiscal  year  1976  can  be  con- 
verted to  creating  employment  opportunities 
for  the  unemployed  in  the  public  sector,  as 
well  as  exploring  new  approaches  for  main- 
taining and  expanding  job  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed  and  potentially  unemployed 
lia  the  private  sector. 

With  regard  to  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance System,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended : 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
coverage,  benefit  levels,  and  financing  of  the 
system. 

A  study  to  determine  ways  UI  can  be 
transformed  in  part  Into  a  manpower  support 
program  with  emphasis  on  expanding  train- 
ing opportunities  and  mobility  assistance. 

A  study  of  the  various  types  of  work-based 
earning  programs  that  might  be  established 
for  the  long  term  unemployed  In  lieu  of 
further  extension  of  UI  or  forcing  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits  onto  welfare 
roles.  (The  Commission  offered  as  one  possi- 
bility community  development  projects 
which  offer  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  the  long  term  unemployed  in 
inner  cities  and  rural  areas.) 

Elimination  of  duplication  and  Inefficien- 
cies in  work  test  procedures  used  In  UI,  Pood 
Stamps,  and  Work  Incentive  programs. 

9.  The  Commission  Is  sympathetic  with  the 
range  of  countercyclical  proposals  of  HR-50 
without  as  yet  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
Eissess  them  in  detail. 

10.  While  the  Commission  has  staff  work 
under  way  with  respect  to  regional  and  struc- 
tural employment  policies  It  Is  unable  at 
this  time  to  comment  on  these  provisions 
in  HR-50  because  it  has  not  yet  had  a  de- 
tailed discussion  on  these  policy  matters. 

11.  The  Commission  shares  the  concern 
expressed  in  HR-50  with  the  need  for 
strengthened  youth  employment  policies.  It 
Is  currently  issuing  a  volume  of  expert  papers 
on  this  subject  which  will  shortly  be  availa- 
ble. 

12.  The  Commission  is  sympathetic  to  the 
proposal  centered  in  HR-50  relating  to 
"Reservoirs  of  Employment  Projects"  al- 
though It  has  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  explore  their  potential. 

13.  The  Commission  Is  In  accord  with  the 
proposal  of  HR-50  for  a  Congressonal  deter- 
mination as  to  priority  of  claimants  for 
public  service  employment  jobs  and  other 
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types  of  manpower  services.  In  particular 
ffunlly  Income  should  be  a  primary  consider- 
ation. In  Its  Second  Interim  Report  to  the 
Congreas  the  Conunlssion  recommended: 
"that  Congress  etabllsh  a  maximum  family 
(or  household)  Income  celling  for  persons 
to  become  eligible  for  PSE  jobs."  The  Com- 
niibsiou  advanced  this  recommendation  on 
tlje  basis  of  the  inequity  of  having  secondary 
wage  earners  of  some  families  competing 
with  unemployed  family  heads  of  other 
families  for  a  limited  nimiber  of  publicly 
.■supported  Jobs. 

Two  additional  views  of  the  Commission 
which  pertain  to  the  objectives  of  HR-60 
may  be  of  Interest. 

In  the  Commission's  First  Annual  Report, 
it  was  noted  that  "Addressing  the  continued 
problems  will  require  significant  changes  in 
many  of  the  present  concepts  and  policies,  a 
considerable  redirection  of  many  of  our  pro- 
grams, and  some  restructuring  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  manpower  institutions." 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  "In 
assessing  the  state  of  oxa  nation's  manpower 
policy  in  the  fall  of  1975,  It  Is  this  growing 
acceptance  of  chronically  high  unemploy- 
ment which  the  Commission  judges  to  be 
Its  most  critical  and  the  most  disquieting 
finding.  If  the  nation — and  Its  leadership — 
continues  to  accept  as  inevitable  a  high 
level  of  unemployment  and  consequently 
lessens  Its  search  for  early  and  effective 
remedies,  the  unemployed  and  the  nation 
will  have  become  the  victims  of  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy." 

As  Indicated  In  the  beginning  of  this  com- 
munication, the  Commission  Is  pre.9ently 
In  mid-stream  In  formulating  Its  detailed 
proposals  with  respect  to  a  national  man- 
power policy,  including  employment  strategy. 
However,  I  hope  that  my  specific  comments 
convey  to  you  the  frequent  parallelism  be- 
tween the  Connnlsslon's  preliminary  ap- 
proach to  employment  problems  and  the 
proposals  contained  In  HR-50.  You  can  be 
assured  that  as  the  Commlsulon  moves  ahead 
to  deepen  Its  analysis  and  formulates  Its 
recommendations  it  will  give  close  attention 
to  HR-50. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  C<Hnmlt- 
tee's  Nationai  Conference  on  Pull  Employ- 
ment since  they  supplement  some  of  the 
comments  set  out  above. 
Sincerely, 

Eli  GufZBERC, 

Chairman. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  most  holi- 
days are  observed  on  approximately  the 
same  date  each  year.  We  celebrate  our 
independence  annually  on  July  4.  Christ- 
mas always  falls  on  December  25.  Even 
tlie  federally  mandated  Monday  holidays 
come  at  about  the  same  time  each  year. 
But  on  Saturday,  we  celebrated  a  dififer- 
ent  kind  of  "holiday"— one  that  must 
be  observed  at  a  later  date  each  year. 

Saturday  was  "Tax  Freedom  Day,"  the 
day  when  tlie  average  wage  earner  gets 
through  working  to  pay  his  local,  State, 
and  Federal  taxes  and  starts  working  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Last  year,  we 
could  have  celebrated  Tax  Fi-eedom  Day 
a  couple  of  days  earlier.  The  year  before 
last,  we  could  have  celebrated  Tax  Free- 
doy  Day  perhaps  4  days  earlier.  And,  just 
as  sm-ely,  we  will  have  to  "celebrate"  a 
day  or  two  later  next  year. 

That  is,  unless  we  in  politics — national. 
State,  and  local — awaken  to  the  conse- 
quences of  profligate  spending  and  taxa- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government. 


It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  the 
average  American  wage  earner  must 
work  nearly  4  months  out  of  each  year 
just  to  support  government.  But  as  long 
as  the  trend  toward  big  government 
continues,  we  should  expect  this  unfor- 
timate  and  inequitable  situation  to  pre- 
vail. 

HOPE   FOR    THB  rDTDEE 

In  1976,  there  is  at  least  a  glimmer  of 
hope  tliat  we  in  Congress  and  our  elected 
representatives  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  problem.  New  York  City's 
recent  brush  with  municipal  bankruptcy 
has  focused  national  attention  on  the 
need  for  proper  fiscal  management  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Politicians  and  gov- 
ernment o£Bcials  are  beginning  to  learn 
what  the  American  taxpayer  has  known 
for  years — that  there  are  fiscal  limits 
within  which  everyone,  including  gov- 
ernments, must  operate.  No  longer  can 
we  expect  the  public  to  stand  Idly  by 
while  taxes  continue  fee  imendlng  up- 
ward spli-al  mandated  by  big  govern- 
ment. 

Suddenly,  fiscal  responsibility  has  be- 
come fashionable  among  politicians  of  all 
persuasions.  Those  who  In  earlier  years 
embraced  the  "spend  and  tax"  i^llosophy 
of  big  government  now  question  whether 
Government  can  or  should  attempt  to 
solve  every  problem  In  contemporary  so- 
ciety. I  welcome  this  phenomenon.  For 
unless  the  surge  toward  bigger  govern- 
ment Is  slowed— and,  ultimately,  halted 
altogether — the  very  imderplniiings  of 
the  American  economy  may  be  jolted  by  a 
well-justified  taxpayers'  revolt. 

WHO    IS    TO    BLAME? 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  this  unfortunate 
situation,  and  wliat  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect It?  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  have 
the  obUgatlon  to  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward restoring  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and,  thus,  reducing 
the  tax  burden  on  our  constituents.  After 
all,  it  was  Congress  which  passed  the  laws 
that  led  to  big  government.  And  it  is 
Congi-ess  which  Is  in  the  position  to  re- 
f  onn  or  repeal  the  costly  programs  which 
have  led  us  into  the  present  fiscal  morass. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  conse- 
quences of  profiigate  spending  by  Gov- 
ernment— any  government — ^have  been 
vividly  demonstrated  by  New  York  City's 
financial  crisis.  Streamlined  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  can  con- 
thaue  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  pub- 
lic sei-vices  without  incurring  huge  budg- 
et deficits.  Moreover,  the  restoration  of 
fiscal  responsibility  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment can  lead  to  lowered  taxes,  less 
government  interference  In  our  private 
lives,  and  more  jobs  for  our  citizens. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Be  all)  for  bringing 
Tax  Freedom  Day  to  our  attention.  Hope- 
fully, the  Congress  will  favorably  con- 
sider his  legislation.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 189,  to  officially  designate  Tax  Free- 
dom Day. 

If  we — the  elected  representatives  in 
Government — take  seriously  the  problems 
of  overspending  and  overtaxation,  we  can 
revei-se  the  alarming  trends  of  recent 
years.  Then,  hopefully,  in  future  years, 


we  can  celebrate  Tax  Freedom  Day  at  an 
earlier  dat«  each  year. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  a  recent  report  by  Mr. 
Roderick  Tui-nbull,  director  of  public 
affahrs  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade,  regarding  the  development  of 
soybean  production  in  the  United  States 
which  came  largely  after  World  War  n. 
This  report  basically  sketches  how  the 
U.S.  soybean  became  the  "wonder  crop" 
and  how  Brazil  has  now  become  a  major 
competitor  on  the  world  market. 

The  article  includes  a  comment  by  the 
American  Soybean  Association  m'ging 
greater  research  to  enable  the  U.S. 
grower  to  increase  per  acreage  produc- 
tion, a  need  which  ^as  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  most  important  in  the  soy- 
bean business. 

A  second  article  in  the  April  21  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Jerry  E. 
Bishop  is  entitled  "Pfizer  is  Developing  a 
Hybrid  Soybean  That  Could  Increase 
Yields  20  Percent  to  30  Percent."  This 
article  almost  takes  up  where  the  Turn- 
bull  report  leaves  off,  and  it  indicates 
that  new  seeds  have  been  developed 
which  will  require  2  or  perhaps  3  yea  re 
to  test  fully. 

Pfizer  may  have  foimd  a  way  to  develop 
a  hybrid  soybean  seed  which  utilises  bees 
to  provide  the  pollination  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Tbade  of  Kansas  Citt, 

MissoTTRi,  Inc. 

(By  Roderick  TumbuU) 

DIRECTOR  OP  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  KANSAS  CfTT  BOARD 
OF  TRADE 

Kansas  City. — Soybean  Interests  Including 
farmers,  processors,  the  grain  trade  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiire  aU  seem  to 
have  come  to  a  realization  recently  that  cur- 
rently and  from  now  on,  American  growers 
wlU  have  plenty  of  competition  on  world 
markets. 

This  contrasts  with  the  past  when  the 
n.S.  farmer  had  almost  a  monopoly  on  world 
trade  in  soybeans. 

The  realization  obviously -Isn't  something 
that  was  an  overnight  discovery.  But  It  does 
appear  that  somewhat  suddenly  everybody 
is  talking  about  the  situation. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course.  Is  price. 
And  one  major  factor  in  current  world  prices 
Is  Brazil. 

BrazU,  once  a  nonentity  in  the  business, 
has  captvured  a  respectable  share  of  the  world 
market  and  promises  to  take  even  more.  At 
the  same  time,  soybean  oil  never  has  hud 
a  full  monopoly  on  the  world  vegetable  oil 
mai'ket,  and  now  palm  oil,  a  relative  new- 
comer at  least  85  to  size,  has  become  a  new 
challenger. 

So,  the  U.S.  soybean,  the  "wonder  crop" 
now  must  compete  for  Its  share  cf  the  mar- 
ket. To  some,  the  situation  is  scary.  Other 
analysts  regaid  the  developments  as  natural 
and  they  are  confident  not  only  that  Ameri- 
can fairaers  can  compete,  but  that  the  world 
eventually  f  >11  want  all  the  soybeans  that 
are  grown,  both  for  the  oU  and  the  high 
protein  meal. 
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with  World  War  11.  when 
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Don    Paarlberg.    DLt-ecto 
Economics   of   the    USDA 
gether  some  data  on  soybei  i 
U.S.,  Brazil  and  the  work 
Production  of  soybeans 
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Ironically,  as  Paarlberg 
Is  using  U.S.  production 
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Brazil    are   competitive 
UJS ,  Paarlberg  indicated 
their    transportation    and 
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enough  so  that  both  the 
espand  production.  He 
both   countries   use   their 
this  market. 

The   America   Soybean 
greater  research  to  enable 
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production  costs. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal,  Apr.  21.  1976] 
Pfizeb  Is  Dbvilopiwg  a  Htbrid  Soybean  That 

COTJiD    INCBEASE    YIELDS    20    PEBCENT    XO    30 

Percent 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

New  "yoRK. — A  hybrid  soybean  that  poten- 
tially could  Increase  yields  20%  to  30 'i  Is 
being  developed  by  Pfizer  Inc.,  a  diversified 
drug  and  chemical  maker. 

The  first  field  plantings  to  see  if  commer- 
cial quantities  of  hybrid  seed  can  be  pro- 
duced are  under  way  in  California  and  will 
be  started  soon  in  Iowa. 

"We're  past  the  greenhouse  stage,"  Boland 
M.  Hendrlckson,  vice  president,  agricultural 
products,  said.  He  estimated  1'-  will  require 
two  years,  or  possibly  three,  to  determine 
fully  the  hybrid's  commercial  potential. 

"By  next  summer  we  should  have  enough 
(hybrid  seed)  to  plant  a  commercial  field. ' 
Mr.  Hendrlckson  said.  At  that  time,  Pfizer 
should  know  if  It  can  get  enough  hybrid  seed 
an  acre  from  the  parent  plants  to  produce 
a  commercial  product.  It  also  should  be  able 
to  determine  if  the  hybrid  plants  will  yield 
enough  to  attend  the  farmers. 

If  successful,  the  Pfizer  seed  would  become 
the  first  hybrid  soybean  to  become  commer- 
cially available.  Agricultural  scientists  havo 
been  trying  un-successfully  for  years  to  de- 
velop a  commercial  hybrid  soybean. 

Pftzer  received  a  patent  on  the  new  hybrid 
soybean  in  September  but  has  said  little 
about  It.  In  remarks  at  the  company's  an- 
nual meeting  yesterday.  Oerald  D.  Laubach, 
president,  made  only  a  passing  reference  to 
the  new  plant.  "The  major  economic  and  so- 
cial contribution  to  hybrid  seed  corn  will 
hopefully  be  duplicated  with  the  soybean — 
where  Pfizer  genetics  last  yc?,r  reported  a 
significant  advance,"  Mr.  Laubach  said. 
Later  Mr.  Hendrlckson  said  Mr.  Laubach  wps 
referring  to  the  receipt  of  the  patent. 

Hybrid  plants  r&sult  from  cross  pollinating 
two  different  stralnb  of  the  same  plant.  Thib 
produces  a  hybrid  seed  that  is  planted  the 
following  season  to  produce  the  new  hybrid 
crop.  The  seed  from  the  hybrid  crop,  how- 
ever, is  sterile  and  the  farmer  each  year  has 
to  buy  a  new  supply  of  hybrid  seed.  For  corn 
and  feed  grains  this  situation  has  led  to  a 
large  hybrid  seed  Industry.  The  development 
of  hybrid  soybeans  presumably  v,-ould  lead  to 
a  fairly  large  hybrid  seed  business. 

Pfizer  researchers  apparently  found  a  way 
around  the  major  obstacle  to  hybrid  soy- 
beans. Unlike  corn,  where  the  male  ta.ssle 
and  female  pistil  are  in  different  places  on 
the  plant,  the  male  and  female  organs  in  the 
soybeans  are  contained  inside  the  same  floret, 
or  bud.  Ordlntwlly,  the  soybean  floret  stays 
tightly  closed  until  the  plant  pollinates  It- 
self. This  makes  cross  pollination  between 
two  strains  to  produce  hybrid  seed  almost 
impossible  on  a  large  scale  where  hundreds 
of  acres  of  plants  have  to  be  cross-pollinated. 
Pfizer  researchers  overcame  this  problem 
with  the  help  of  bees,  Mr.  Hendrlckson  said. 
The  company  uses  two  strains  of  natural  soy- 
bean plants  that  have  been  bred  to  produce 
a  loosely  bound  floret.  The  florets  are  loose 
enough  to  be  penetrated  by  leaf-cutter  bees 
that  then  can  carry  the  pollen  from  one 
strain  to  another. 

Commercial  swarms  of  bees  commonly  are 
used  by  farmers  to  pollinate  such  crops  as 
altalfa.  To  produce  hybrid  soybean  seed. 
Pfizer  presumably  would  use  swarm.s  of  the 
leaf-cutter  bees  for  the  cross-pollination. 

One  question  Pfizer  has  to  work  out,  Mr. 
Hendrlckson  said,  is  the  yield  of  hybrid  seed. 
The  bees  couldn't  cross-pollinate  every  plant, 
so  some  seeds  harvested  wouldn't  be  hybrid 
seed.  But  the  hybrid  seeds  are  a  different  size 
than  natural  seed  and  might  be  able  to  be 
sorted  out  mechanically,  he  said.  "These  are 
the  kind  of  questions  we  have  to  work  out 


In  the  next  year  or  two,"  Mr.  Hendrlckson 
said. 

Under  experimental  conditions  Pfizer  has 
obtained  hybrid  plants  with  soybean  yield.-i 
50%  higher  than  nattiral  soybean  plants,  the 
executive  said.  However,  the  production  of 
hybrid  seed  may  be  too  low  with  this  variety. 
"We  may  have  to  go  with  a  second  genera- 
tion, so  mayl)e  we  will  have  to  shoot  for  a 
20%  to  80%  lncrea.se  in  yield,"  he  said. 

At  the  shareholders'  meeting,  Pfizer  re- 
ported first  quarter  earnings  rose  10";  to 
$37.9  million  or  54  cents  a  share,  from  934.4 
million,  or  49  cents  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 
Sales  climbed  29  ""p  to  $455.1  million  from 
$380.3  million. 

Research  and  development  spending  this 
year  will  rise  to  $95  million  from  $79  million 
in  1975,  Edmund  T.  Pratt,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  said. 


GOVERNMETTT  HANDOUTS 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
us  is  constantly  receiving  requests  for  as- 
sistance to  increase  funds  for  particular 
program.s  or  to  assist  a  particular  group 
or  individual  in  seeking  assistance  from 
a  Federal  program.  Some  of  these  re- 
quests have  great  validity  and  assist  in 
needed  areas  or  affect  a  large  number  of 
persons  toward  a  better  life.  Other  re- 
que.sts  are  very  marginal  and,  in  some 
cases,  actually  waste  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Today  I  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  interesting  request 
from  Mr.  John  E.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  more  significant  bene- 
factors in  the  State  of  Oklalioma. 

Mr.  Kii'kpatrick  has  assisted  numerous 
groups  and  individuals  over  the  years 
with  both  money  and  personal  time.  His 
efforts  have  often  been  in  coordination 
witii  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  letter  I  present  today  is  self-ex- 
planatory, but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick has  expressed  the  feeling  that 
many  citizens  have  about  the  ability  of 
this  country's  Federal  Govei-nment  to 
pay  for  items  and  programs  that  have 
been,  and  currently  are,  supported  by 
local  contributions.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  im- 
plies that  the  Federal  Government  must 
more  carefully  analyze  its  expenditures 
and  reduce  them  whenever  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  John 
E.   Kirkpatrick^  letter  printed  in  the 

RlSCORD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Makch  29,    1976. 
•Hon.  Dewey  Bakilett, 
140  Rvsssll  Senate  Office  Building. 
First  anA  "C"  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dewey:  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
National  Coimnittee  for  Symphony  Orchestra 
Support  to  wi'ite  to  you  recommending  au 
increase  in  their  Federal  Grants. 

I  am  most  certainly  opposed  to  this  being 
done.  The  Federal  Government  simply  does 
not  have  the  money  to  spend  on  such  un- 
important things  that  benefit  such  a  limited 
portion  of  our  poptilation.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  muster  up  decent  crowds  for  Symphonies. 
It  Is  also  very  difficult  to  give  away  tickets. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I  personally 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony.  I  feel  it  Is  ap- 
propriate lor  me  to  do  so.  I  do  not,  however, 
feel  it  is  the  responsibflity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  local  Symphonies; 
rather,  that  the  local  citizenry  who  happen 
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to  be  Interested  in  this  particular  activity 
provide  the  necessary  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Kirkpatrick. 


INDIAN    WATER    RIGHTS    IN 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  place  hteh  premiums  on 
health,  education,  housing  and  Jobs.  But 
to  American  Indians,  land  and  water 
have  always  led  the  list  of  those  matters 
deemed  essential  for  both  present  liveU- 
hood  and  future  survival.  For  Indians 
know  that  any  threats  to  or  diminution 
of  their  land  and  water  rights  may  con- 
stitute threats  to  their  very  existence. 

This  Is  why  tribes  fought  so  hard  dur- 
ing the  last  century  to  stem  the  move- 
ment of  whites  across  their  lands.  And 
this  Is  why  they  have  been  struggling 
ever  since  to  maintain  those  land  and 
water  rights  which  they  retained  when 
they  relinquished  the  vast  portion  of  their 
holdings  to  the  white  man. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  have,  over 
the  past  8  years,  reawakened  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  American  Indians.  Slow- 
ly, but  surely,  we  have  moved  to  right 
old  wrongs,  to  undo  the  Injustice  of  the 
past,  to  restore  property  Illegally  taken. 
The  list  of  things  to  be  done,  however, 
remains  long. 

One  unfinished  item  on  our  national 
agenda  Is  Insuring  to  the  five  Indian 
tribes  of  central  Arizona  sufficient  water 
for  future  economic  self-sufficiency.  To 
this  end  I  Introduced  on  April  13,  S.  3298, 
a  bill  to  settle  the  water  rights  of  those 
five  tribes  and  to  pro"»Ide  tiiem  with  suf- 
ficient water  for  their  present  and  future 
uses. 

Tlie  jmiior  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
suggested  to  this  body  that  my  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  was  precipitous.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond 
briefly  to  his  comments  In  the  Record  of 
April  26. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
reject  as  completely  imtrue  the  Sena- 
tor's contention  that  I  told  him  or  any- 
one else  that  I  would  refrain  from  in- 
troducing the  bill  without  consulting 
further  with  him.  The  Senator  did  seek 
such  an  assurance.  But  while  indicating 
that  I  understood  his  position,  I  specifi- 
cally and  deliberately  declined  to  give 
any  assurance  regarding  introduction  of 
the  bill.  Indeed,  my  staff  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  with  Senator  Fannin's 
staff  In  an  attempt  to  understand  all 
aspects  of  potential  opposition  to  the  bill; 
my  conversation  with  the  two  Senators 
from  Ai'izona  was  the  normal  courtesy 
they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  was  sim- 
ply by  way  of  advising  them  in  advance 
of  my  interest  in  introducing  the  bill.  I 
gave  no  pledge  or  promise  or  commit- 
ment whatsoever  to  Senator  Goldwater, 
and  he  is  seriously  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing otherwise.  Nor  did  I  give  any  such 
pledge  to  Senator  Fannin.  I  might  say 
that  I  resent  having  the  value  of  my  word 
attacked  by  Senator  Goldwater,  or  any- 
one else.  I  emphatically  deny  the  Sena- 
tor's allegation,  and  ask  him  to  compre- 
hend that  my  word  is  not  given  simply 
because  it  is  sought. 

Senator    Goldwater    obsei-ved    that 


someone  had  sold  me  "a  bill  of  goods"  on 
this  bill.  That  is  hardly  the  case. 

As  I  stated  upon  Introducing  S.  3298, 
I  first  learned  of  the  grievous  water  prob- 
lems of  the  five  central  Arizona  tribes 
when  my  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  held  hear- 
ings in  1971  and  1972  on  Federal  failm-es 
to  protect  Indian  natm'a!  resources.  Our 
hearuigs  took  us  to  the  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation in  Januai-y  1972,  where  we  heard 
from  tribal  representatives  of  the  prob- 
lems they  faced.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  is  entirely  consistent  with 
data  gathered  at  that  time,  and  inci- 
dentally, the  material  provided  the  In- 
terior Committee  in  2  days  of  hearings 
last  October. 

I  was  convinced  by  leaders  from  the 
five  tribes  to  introduce  this  bill,  because 
they  certainly  know  most  directly  and 
personally  what  the  tribes'  needs  are. 
While  I  fully  recognize,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  that  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
are  by  no  means  Impervious  to  adjust- 
ment and  compromise  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  I  £im  fully  satisfied  that 
it  generally  represents  the  most  con- 
structive and  sensible  approach  to  an 
equitable  resolution  of  this  difficult  and 
complex  problem. 

Senator  Goldwater  stated  that  the 
problem  at  issue  is  purely  a  State  matter, 
and  went  on  to  assert  that  It  Is  one  which 
••Arizonans  and  their  Indians  have  long 
ago  solved."  This  argument  Is  remi- 
niscent of  the  one  which  used  to  be  heard 
here  to  the  effect  that  the  cavalry  solved 
the  Indian  problem  100  years  ago  at 
Wounded  Knee.  The  so-called  solu- 
tion to  the  Indian  water  rights  problem 
in  Arizona  has  been  for  non-Indians  to 
deprive  Indians  of  water  which  had  been 
theirs  for  2,000  years,  and  to  which, 
mider  applicable  Supreme  Court  doc- 
trine, they  remain  entitled  In  large  de- 
gree. It  is  precisely  because  the  tribes 
repudiate  the  "solutions"  proposed  so  far 
as  fatal  to  their  future  that  we  now  have 
legislation  before  Congress. 

Nor  does  S.  3298  address  Itself  to 
strictly  a  State  matter.  The  distinguished 
Senator,  whose  office  is  adorned  with  a 
remarkable  display  of  Indian  art,  surely 
understands  that  the  rights  and  well- 
being  of  Indian  peoples  constitute  a 
fundamental  Federal  obligation,  over 
which  Congress  always  retains  plenary 
jurisdiction.  The  Senator  also  knows  that 
the  many  Federal  reclamation  projects 
so  vital  to  his  State,  including  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  for  which  American 
taxpayers  will  pay  an  estimated  $1.7  bil- 
lion, would  not  exist  save  for  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  and  expenditure  of  tax 
moneys  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
Arizona,  residents. 

The  issues  underlying  S.  3298  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  involving  the 
Colorado  River  tribes  which  were  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Com't  in  Arizona  versus 
California.  These  are  Federal  issues. 
They  are  national  issues.  They  are  no 
more  issues  of  only  local  interest  tlian 
the  settlement  of  Alaska  Native  Claims 
or  restoration  of  tribal  status  to  the 
Menominees  of  Wisconsin.  Ever  since 
Congress  returned  Blue  Lake  to  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians,  we  have  rejected  the 
argument  time  and  again  that  Indian 


interests  are  local  interests  or  that  In- 
dian rights  are  to  be  left  to  the  States 
for  protection  or  resolution.  As  one  who 
is  mindful  of  the  Inesca^iable  Federal 
fiduciary  obligation  to  Indian  tribes,  I 
for  one  will  not  abdicate  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  U.S.  Senator  in  favor  of  State 
interests. 

The  Senator  fram  Arizona  suggests 
that  a  group  of  tribal  attorneys  are  the 
source  of  this  legislation,  and  that  it 
promises  to  bring  them  "a  major  fee  of  20 
percent."  Let  me  assure  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  if  he  will  reread  the  bill 
he  will  discover  that  it  entails  no  funds 
for  lawyers  whatsoever;  in  fact.  It  entails 
no  funds  for  the  tribes.  Many  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  give  the  Indian  tribes 
money  in  lieu  of  water;  the  tribes  have 
rejected  this  course,  however,  and  I  be- 
lieve wisely  so.  Attorneys  who  contributed 
to  the  drafting  process  did  so  on  the  hi- 
structlons  of  their  tribal  clients,  who  are 
quite  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  legal 
counsel  as  any  other  person  or  groups. 

Contrary  to  the  mistaken  impressions 
of  some,  S.  3298  would  not  reduce  the 
total  amoimt  of  cultivated  land  in  Ari- 
zona. Rather,  It  would  substitute  for  a 
few  hundred  non-Indian  agricultural- 
ists thousands  of  presently  destitute  In- 
dian fanners,  whose  water  rights  are 
paramount. 

Nor  would  the  legislation  impede  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  Rather,  its  construction 
would  be  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  at 
least  44  percent  of  the  water  which  would 
be  acquired  by  the  tribes  under  the  bill. 

The  legislation  would  not  prejudice 
the  question  whether  Orme  Dam  should 
be  built  on  the  Fort  McDowell  Reserva- 
tion. That  question  should  be  decided 
solely  by  the  people  of  the  Fort  McDowell 
Indian  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  admit  to  being  some- 
what baffled  as  to  why  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  this  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
has  caused  such  consternation  among 
certain  Interests  in  Arizona.  No  one  is 
attempting  to  resolve  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex issue  unilaterally  or  by  flat.  All  that 
is  Involved  here  is  the  initiation  of  the 
democratic  process  of  legislative  con- 
sideration, a  process  which  should  be  as 
open  to  Indians  as  to  Arizona  mimicipal. 
industrial,  and  agricultural  interests  or 
any  other  groups  m  our  society  who  seek 
to  petition  Congress  for  the  redress  of 
grievances. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  a  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  water  rights  dispute 
involving  the  flve  central  Arizona  tribes. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  the  tribes'  only 
alternative.  If  a  legislative  resolution  is 
not  forthcoming,  the  tribes  may  well 
turn  to  the  courts. 

ITiere  has  been  growing  sentiment 
among  some  of  the  tribes  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  seek  to  reopen  tiie  Kent 
and  Gila  River  court  decrees,  which  they 
believe  to  be  flagrantly  inconsistent  with 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  Indian  water 
rights.  They  may  also  move  to  obtain  an 
adjudication  of  Indian  rights  to  San 
Pedro  River  water.  And  In  the  interim, 
they  may  well  be  able  to  delay  or  Inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  Itself. 

If  the  people  of  Ai'izona  would  pre- 
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f er  to  have  tlie  matter 
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United  States. 
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DISCHARGE 
.  President,  ear- 


the  amendment 
53  to  21.  Had  it 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi . 
lier  this  month  I  voted  1 1  support  of  Sen- 
tor  Cranston's  amendment  to  the 
Senate  concurrent  budget  resolution 
which  would  have  adde  i  $800  million  to 
the  budget  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
services.  Unfortunately 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  o: 
passed,  however,  we  could  have  come 
closer  to  meeting  some  of  our  Important 
commitments  to  Vetera  [is,  such  as  cost- 
of-living  adjustments,  C I  bill  reform,  and 
improvements  of  heal  h  care  facilities 
and  treatment.  As  It  s  ands  now,  many 
of  these  critical  cone i  ms  of  veterans 
will  be  Ignored. 

The  fnistration  tha  many  veterans 
must  have  felt  after  tli  is  vote  has  given 
me  cause  to  talk  about  another  group  of 
veterans — those  who  were  probably  not 
even  aware  of  this  am(indment  or  what 
it  might  have  meant  fo :  veterans.  These 
are  the  veterans  with  ess  than  honor- 
able discharges,  the  ve  ;erans  who  have 
already  been  Ignored  for  years.  Most  of 
them  would  not  receivs  a  penny  In  VA 
benefits,  no  matter  hi»w  generous  the 
President  or  Congress  di  (cided  to  be. 

For  one  reason  or  aiother,  there  in- 


dividuals were  denied  honorable  dis- 
charges, the  tickets  to  VA  benefits  and 
frequently  to  emplojment.  Often,  the 
reasons  they  have  been  issued  the  less 
than  honorable  discharges  are  not  jus- 
tified, but  the  consequences  are  always 
harsh.  Bad  papers,  as  they  are  referred 
to,  can  be  an  indelible  stain  covering  a 
veteran's  spirit  and  ambitions  and  blot- 
ting out  his  hopes  and  plans. 

Recently,  an  article  by  free-lance  jour- 
nalist Peter  Slavin,  himself  a  veteran 
of  Vietnam,  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  describing  the  difficulties  and 
desperation  that  follow  so  msiny  veter- 
ans holding  bad  papers.  Last  fall,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  1254,  which  would  rep- 
resent a  step  toward  what  Mr.  Slavin 
recommends  in  his  article — removal  of 
the  inequities  of  the  discharge  system 
by  improving  the  appeal  procedure  for 
the  many  thousands  of  young  veterans 
who  have  been  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  with  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges. Mr.  President,  I  think  that  my 
colleagues,  after  reading  this  article  en- 
titled "The  Stigmas  of  Discharge,"  will 
agree  that  clearly  this  situation  is  un- 
fair and  must  be  changed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washlugton  Post.  AprU  18,  1976] 

The  Stigmas  of  Discharge 

(By  Peter  Slavin) 

Marine  Pfc.  Leon  Coates,  who  was  wounded 
in  a  mortar  barrage  In  Vietnam,  was  given 
an  Undesirable  Dlbcharge  In  1969  for  "drug 
abuse,"  although  no  charges  were  ever 
brought  against  him.  Why  the  discharge? 
Coates  says  his  superiors  were  out  to  get 
him,  that  they  "were  paranoid"  about  black 
power  and  he  was  "talking  plenty  of  black 
nationalism."     «j 

Back  home  in  Washington,  Coates  could 
not  get  a  Job.  "Every  time  they'd  see  I'd  been 
in  the  service,  they'd  ask  to  see  my  DD214 
(discharge  paper),"  be  recalls.  "...  A  couple 
times  I  knew  I  had  the  job  and,  as  soon  aa 
the  interviewer  knew  I  bad  an  Undesirable 
Discharge,  it  went  out  the  window."  He  says 
the  Are  department  told  him,  "We  do  not 
even  consider  people  with  discbarges  less 
than  Honorable." 

Those  days  were  "a  struggle."  His  discharge 
disqualified  him  for  both  unemployment 
compensation  and  veterans  benefits.  After 
nine  months,  Coates  found  a  part-time  Job 
as  a  Janitor,  but  only  by  hiding  the  fact  that 
he'd  been  in  the  service.  He  has  gotten  other 
Jobs  since,  as  a  messenger,  stock  clerk  and 
newspaper  editorial  aide,  but  always  by  con- 
cealing the  nature  of  his  discharge,  as  he  was 
advised  to  do  by  people  on  the  job. 

With  legal  help,  Coates  finally  got  his  dis- 
charge upgraded  in  1974.  That  qualified  him 
for  the  OI  BUl's  educational  aid,  and  today 
he  Is  working  and  studying  for  a  BA  in 
journalism.  "I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones,"  he 
observes. 

Since  1950,  over  1.5  million  American  vet- 
erans have  been  the  victims  of  "bad  papers" — 
discharges  carrying  a  black  mark  which 
haunts  them  all  their  lives.  Many  holders  of 
bad  papers  are  denied  veterans  benefits,  and 
all  face  social  stigma  and  a  host  of  economic 
handicaps,  Including  discrimination  by  em- 
ployers, imlons  and  colleges.  In  particular, 
they  are  apt  to  be  turned  away  from  Jobs 
with  state  and  local  governments,  jobs  with 
federal  contractors  and  po.sts  requiring  bonds 
or  a  security  clearance. 

For  many,  a  bad  paper  Is  a  ticket  to  Amer- 
ica's \.uclercln?=.  And  for  the  poor,  the  eeml- 


educated,  blacks  arid  Latinos,  a  bad  paper 
may  be  a  bar  to  ever  leaving  It.  Prison  statis- 
tics suggest  that  a  large  number  of  veterans 
with  bad  papers,  unable  to  find  decent  Jobs, 
turn  to  crime. 

The  numbers  and  proportions  of  bad  dis- 
charges rose  dramatically  during  the  Vietnam 
years.  From  1966  through  1973,  446,000  en- 
listed personnel  received  a  less  than  fully 
honorable  discharge.  Few  of  those  given  a 
bad  paper  had  been  convicted  of  a  cotirt- 
martlal  o&ense.  Many  had  fought  In  Viet- 
nam; some  were  decorated,  some  wotmded. 
But  their  discharge  papers  made  them  little 
better  In  the  eyes  of  civilians  than  desertsi-s 
or  draft  dodgers. 

Perhaps  because  It  has  been  largely  un- 
known, the  question  of  bad  papers  has  al- 
ways been  a  neglected  problem.  The  problem 
has  grown  worse  since  Vietnam.  In  the  past 
four  years,  one  GI  In  every  nine  has  received 
a  less  than  Honorable  Discharge.  Last  year 
bad  discharges  were  Issued  at  the  higbesc 
rate  In  25  years. 

The  public,  unfortunately  for  veterans, 
tends  to  believe  there  are  simply  two  kinds  of 
discharge.  Honorable  and  Dishonorable.  In 
fact,  there  are  five.  They  are,  in  descending 
order.  Honorable,  General,  Undesirable,  Bad 
Conduct  and  Dishonorable. 

Honorable  discharges  are  awarded  for  "hon- 
est and  faithful  service,"  General  discharges 
for  "satisfactory  service,"  and  Undesirable 
discharges  for  "unsatisfactory  service."  Bad 
Conduct  and  Dishonorable  discharge;  arc 
punitive;  they  follow  a  court-martial  con- 
viction for  certain  offenses.  In  most  cases, 
recipients  of  a  punitive  discharge  forfeit  all 
veterans'  benefits. 

SEVERE   CONSEQUENCES 

At  the  heart  of  the  discharge  problem  He 
the  Underslrable  and  General  discharges.  Al- 
though they  result  from  administrative  ac- 
tion rather  than  criminal  convictions,  they 
too  have  severe  consequences.  General  dis- 
charges are  regarded  as  "under  honorabla 
conditions,"  and  In  1944  Congress  authorized 
the  entire  array  of  valuable  veterans  benefits 
for  nearly  all  those  holding  them.  But  Con- 
gress left  It  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  decide  the  ellglbUlty  of  those  with  Unde- 
sirable discharges.  In  practice,  the  VA  has 
denied  benefits  to  nearly  all  those  with  Un- 
desirables, a  policy  to  which  Congress  has 
given  silent  approval.  A  veteran  denied 
benefits  can  only  turn  to  higher  authority 
within  the  VA;  he  cannot  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Civilian  society  tends  to  cast  a  Jatmdiced 
eye  on  anyone  with  other  than  an  Honorable 
Discharge.  Studies  show  that  private  and 
public  employers,  unions  and  colleges  are  all 
apt  to  coimt  administrative  discharges 
against  veterans.  Such  discharges  raay  bJ 
euough  to  blackball  them  entirely. 

An  administrative  discharge  can  dog  a  vet- 
eran for  years.  In  1965,  a  New  York  City 
schoolteacher  received  an  Undesirable  Dis- 
charge for  homosexuality;  in  1975,  he  pri- 
vately expressed  fear  It  would  prevent  his 
getting  tenure  with  the  school  system. 

In  1974,  a  computer  programmer  found 
the  federal  government  refused  to  consider 
hiring  him  because  he  was  given  an  Unde- 
sirable Discharge  some  26  years  earlier. 

The  law  now  offers  relief  against  some  Job 
discrimination  based  on  discharge.  But  the 
problem  goes  beyond  employment.  Those  who 
work  with  veterans  holding  administrative 
discharges  report  that  they  suffer  discrimi- 
nation of  many  kinds.  They  find  it  harder.  If 
not  impossible,  to  obtain  credit,  license?, 
rental  hotising,  mortgages,  life  and  medical 
Insurance.  Their  discharge  raises  questions 
about  their  character  and  makes  them  "bad 
risks." 

Social  observers  have  noted  that  the  term 
"undesirable"  conjures  up  a  far  worse  image 
than  does  "bad  conduct."  So  an  Undesirable 
Discharge  may  provoke  far  more  prejudice 
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from  society  than  the  criminally  tainted  Bad 
Conduct  Discbarge. 

Ironically,  the  acts  which  earn  administra- 
tive discharges  are  often  neither  criminal 
nor  serious.  An  Undesirable  Discharge  may 
result  from  friction  between  a  GI  and  his 
first  sergeant.  Or  from  smoking  marijuana. 
For  some  during  the  Vietnam  years,  it  came 
fro.Ti  frequenting  GI  coffee  Hmises  or  exer- 
cising the  right  to  protest  the  war. 

Attorneys  David  F.  Addlestone  and  Susan 
H.  Hewman,  two  of  the  country's  foremost 
experts  on  discharge,  put  it  this  way:  "Fre- 
quently, the  only  'crime'  is  an  inability  to 
conform  totally  or  to  ada{>t  to  military  life 
or  to  tlie  whlins  of  a  commander." 

Some  administrative  discharges  seem  a 
product  of  racial  bias.  An  investigation  of 
military  Justice  by  a  Pentagon-appcAnted 
civilian-military  task  tan»  found  that  in 
1970-72  black  enlisted  men  received  bad  dis- 
charges at  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
other  GIs,  even  after  making  some  allowance 
for  differences  In  aptitude  and  education. 
The  task  force  found  that  many  black  serv- 
icemen felt  administrative  discharges  were 
used  to  get  rid  of  black  GIs  considered  out- 
spoken or  militant.  The  investigators  beard 
accounts  of  officers  harassing  black  soldiers 
until  they  agreed  to  take  an  administrative 
separation. 

This  points  to  still  another  falling:  the 
lack  of  due  process  In  administrative  dis- 
charge proceedings.  In  some  situations  a  GI 
facing  administrative  release  has  a  right  to 
a  bearing  before  a  board  of  officers.  But 
Addlestone  ^ys  that  "a  sense  of  futility,  bad 
advice  and  Immaturity"  cause  "the  vast  ma- 
jority" of  GiB  to  waive  the  hearing  and  to 
leave  the  discharge  decision  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  subject  to  approval  by  higher 
authority.  "The  General  discharge,"  he  con- 
cludes, "is  normally  awarded  without  a  hear- 
ing." 

Even  worse,  so  are  Undesirable  discharges. 
It  works  this  way:  A  GI  In  trouble  may  be 
threatened  with  a  court-martial  unless  be 
accepts  an  Undesirable  discharge.  Fearing  the 
stockade  primarily,  a  GI  wiU  take  an  Un- 
desirable discharge,  especially  as  It  Is  a  ticket 
to  what  he  most  wants  under  the  circum- 
stances— to  get  out  of  the  service  fast.  Hardly- 
any  GIs  realize  the  consequences  of  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge,  observers  say,  and 
some  have  been  led  to  believe  such  discharges 
can  easUy  be  changed  later. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  says  Addlestone,  the 
GI  would  have  been  better  off  If  he  had 
chosen  trial  by  court-martial.  He  might  have 
been  acquitted.  And  even  If  convicted  of  a 
typical  offense,  say  30-plus  days  AWOL,  he 
would  have  served  his  time  and  probably  re- 
turned to  duty.  Had  he  shaped  up  afterwards, 
he  stUl  could  have  earned  an  Honorable  dis- 
charge, and  his  minor  court-martial  convic- 
tion would  cavise  little  trouble  In  civilian 
life  compared  to  the  Impact  of  an  Undesira- 
ble discharge. 

The  mlUtary  Itself  has  admitted  that  com- 
manders frequently  resort  to  administrative 
discharges  to  avoid  holding  courts-martial, 
which  take  time,  evidence  and  substantial 
due  process  to  win.  Given  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  administrative  dlscliarges.  some 
critics  maintain  the  military  has  thus  turned 
them  into  an  alternative  means  of  punishing 
service  members.  Nothing  In  the  law.  they 
say,  authorizes  this  practice. 

THE     VIETNAM     YEARS 

After  decHplng  in  the  first  years  of  the 
^'ietnara  War,  the  number  of  administrative 
discharges  shot  upward  beginning  in  fiscal 
1970.  In  1964-69  the  number  of  General  and 
Underirable  discharges  averaged  32,000  per 
^ear,  but  by  fiscal  1972  they  had  soared  to 
Bl  .000.  Percentage -wise,  they  accounted  for 
<jii!y  4.1  per  cent  of  all  discharges  during  the 
lust  years  of  the  war,  but  by  fiscal  1972  they 
F.mounted  to  9.7  per  cent. 

None  of  the  reasons  for  the  upsurge  do  the 


military  much  credit.  Perhaps  the  main  cavise 
was  the  little-known  manpower  crisis. 

According  to  David  Cortrlght,  who  wrote 
the  powerful  book  "Soldiers  in  Bevolt"  after 
spenfling  1968-71  in  the  Army,  evasion  and 
defiance  of  the  draft,  enlistment,  re-enlist- 
ment and  desertion  rates  aU  reached  critical 
levels  during  the  war.  Indeed,  In  fiscal  1971, 
more  men  appUed  for  conscientious  objector 
status  than  enlisted.  The  success  of  middle 
class  youth  In  beating  the  draft  by  hook  or 
crook,  says  Cc»^tright,  meant  that  an  ab- 
normally high  share  of  poorer  class  men,  tra- 
ditionally those  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  adapting  to  military  life,  entered  the  ranks. 
Presumably,  their  Inaptitude  made  these  men 
parUcularly  susceptible  to  bad  discharges. 

Another  factor  apparently  was  an  officer 
response  to  the  so-called  QI  resistance  move- 
ment, the  agitation  in  the  ranks  against  the 
war  and  racial  discrimination  and  in  favor  of 
greater  rights  for  the  enlisted  men.  Internal 
turmoil  grew  so  great,  critics  contend,  that 
many  commanders  responded  In  panic  and 
used  discharges  to  oust  the  men  they  believed 
were  endangering  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
their  units. 

In  1973,  the  Navy  handed  discharges — most 
of  them  Generals — to  2,959  sallcars.  Cortrtght 
believes  this  was  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  dis- 
senters and  notes  that  it  followed  a  series  of 
incidents  climaxed  by  the  black  rebellions 
aboard  the  carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and  Con- 
stellation. The  Navy  denies  that  the  dis- 
charges were  the  result  of  the  shipboard  dis- 
orders and  describes  them  as  "a  pilot  eariy 
release  program"  for  "substandard  perform- 
ance." 

Discharges  were  also  used  to  weed  out  un- 
promising new  personnel,  with  growing  nttm- 
bers  cA  recruits  issued  an  Honorable  or  Gen- 
eral dlachaarge  during  their  first  six  months 
on  duty.  In  the  navy,  the  recruit  attrition 
rate  jumped  from  2.5  per  cent  in  fiscal  1968 
to  nearly  10  per  cent  In  fiscal  1972;  In  the 
Marines,  from  4.2  per  cent  In  fiscal  '68  to  22 
per  cent  In  fiscal  "71. 

In  addition.  In  the  late  1960s  thousands  of 
GIs  were  court-martialed  aind/or  issued  ad- 
ministrative discharge  for  use  or  possession 
of  drugs  or  for  drug-Induced  offenses,  such 
-as— disrespect"  or  short  absences  without 
leave  to  purchase  drugs.  In  July  1971,  the 
military  Instituted  a  drug  "amnesty"  pro- 
gram, but  this  neither  ended  punishment  nor 
repaired  the  damage  done  by  the  bad  dis- 
charges. 

An  overriding  cau.5e  for  the  jump  In  bad 
discharges  during  the  Vietnam  period  was 
the  legislation  to  1969  adding  greater  due 
process  to  the  court-martial  system.  This 
made  u.se  of  administrative  discharges  to  get 
rid  of  unwanted  personnel  more  attractive 
than  ever.  Officers  were  well  aware  that  even 
minor  transgressions — being  five  minutes 
late,  wearing  an  improper  uniform — could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  administrative  dis- 
charge. At  the  same  time,  unit  commanders 
were  under  pressure  to  trim  personnel  In  Une 
with  the  cutback  In  military  manpower  ac- 
companying the  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  short,  commanders  had. every  incentive 
in  19G9-73  to  use  administrative  discharges  to 
get  rid  of  unwanted  GIs. 

THE    PROBLEM    GROWS 

The  continuing  climb  in  bad  discharges  la 
the  post-Vietnam  era  Is  more  surprising,  but 
a  few  possible  reasons  can  be  offered.  First, 
there  remain  the  advantages  of  administra- 
tive discharges  over  covirts-martlal  in  deal- 
ing with  problem  GIs.  Second,  the  military 
still  has  diug  problems.  Third,  all  four  serv- 
ices are  now  volunteer  In  the  true  sense  for 
the  first  time  since  1941;  and  studies  re- 
portedly show  that  volunteers  are  more  apt 
to  get  into  trouble  than  draftees,  presum- 
ably because  their  higher  expectations  for 
military  service  make  them  less  tolerant  of 
Its  shortcomings.  At  the  same  time,  the  ever 
more  teclinlcal   nature  of  military   occupa- 


tions puts  less  Intelligent  recruits  increas- 
ingly in  line  for  menial  work,  frustiatlon  and 
perhaps  an  outburst  of  foolish  behavior. 

Finally,  hard  economic  times  have  pre- 
sented the  services  with  more  wo  old-be  re- 
cruits than  they  need,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  drop  personnel  deemed  substandard.  And, 
in  fact.  In  1373  the  Army  and  Navy  initiated 
"marginal  performer"  discharge  programs  to 
speed  up  the  mnoval  of  unsatisfactory  per- 
sonnel through  "simplified  procedures"  for 
Issuing  Honorable  and  General  discharges.  By 
last  December,  an  estimated  20.000  enlisted 
persons  had  received  General  discharges  In 
mid-tour  under  these  programs. 

The  military  claims  any  veteran  who  gets 
a  bad  discharge  through'  error  or  injustice 
can  have  It  changed  through  administrative 
review  of  his  case.  However,  discharge  review 
has  proven  more  of  a  remedy  on  paper  than 
in  practice.  Since  the  mid  1960s,  only  about 
1  veteran  in  27  Issued  a  bad  discharged  has 
gotten  It  upgraded.  And  many.  If  not  most, 
upgrades  are  only  to  a  General  discharge. 
stUl  a  bad  paper. 

Discharge  review  is  a  three-tier  system. 
Each  service  has  a  Discharge  Review  Board, 
composed  of  military  officers.  If  a  Review 
Board  turns  down  a  veteran's  request  for 
upgrade,  he  may  appeal  to  his  service's  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records.  Cor- 
rection boards  consist  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Defense  Department.  If  a  correction 
board  rules  against  a  veteran,  he  can  appeal 
to  a  federal  court.  Very  few  take  that  last  ^ 
step  within  the  alloted  time  out  of  Ignorance 
of  their  right  to  do  so  and  because  of  the 
legal  expenses. 

Official  figures  indicate  that  a  veteran  has 
little  chance  (roughly  1  In  6)  of  winning  an 
upgrade,  unless  he  appears  personally  before 
a  board.  But  correction  boards  rarely  grant 
hearings;  they  prefer  everything  In  writing. 
And  they  sit  only  In  Washington,  forcing  the 
few  petitioners  invited  to  make  a  trip  they 
may  be  unable  to  afford.  The  burden  falls 
unequally  on  mincx'ity  group  members  with 
their  lower  average  income. 

Review  boards  do  grant  hearings  to  all,  but 
for  years  they,  too,  met  only  in  Washington. 
Last  year.  In  reaction  to  congressional  criti- 
cism, the  Pentagon  authorized  traveling  and 
local  review  boards. 

So  far,  regionalization  has  paid  off:  re- 
quests for  appearances  have  climbed.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  tem- 
porarily made  access  to  their  review  board.s 
easier.  The  Air  Force  is  currently  holding 
hearings,  in  rotation,  in  four  cities  and  at 
seven  bases;  the  Army  Is  holding  hearings  In 
13  locations.  The  Army  Is  also  sending  a 
board  member  equipped  with  videotape  ma- 
chinery to  veterans  In  "the  hlntcriand"  to 
record  testimony  for  the  full  board's  con- 
sideration. 

The  services  stress,  however,  that  these 
changes  are  not  necessarily  permanent.  Tbetr 
contlnuation  will  depend  on  financial  and 
manpower  resources  and  on  the  extent  of 
the  demand. 

Few  veterans  even  realize  they  can  chal- 
lenge their  discharge.  Between  fiscal  1967  and 
1975,  some  548,000  bad  discharges  were  Isstied, 
but  only  62,000  veterans  petitioned  the  vari- 
ous review  boards. 

Few  v.ho  apply  liave  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance. The  Red  Cross  and  old-line,  charter 
veterans  organizations  such  as  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  represent  thousands  of  veterans 
without  charge,  but  they  do  not  use  lawye'''5, 
and  observers  say  they  are  too  swamped  with 
applicants  to  prepare  cases  adequately. 

Another  problem:  discbarge  review  pro- 
ceedings are  short  on  due  process.  The  boartls 
lack  subpoena  power  and  pre-trial  eviden- 
tiary procedures,  have  only  the  broadest 
written  standards  for  making  decisions  and 
deny  or  approve  upgrades  without  stating 
t,helr  reasons.  Rulings  are  "haphazard"  and 
"arbitrary."  hinging  "on  the  personalities 
and  predilections  of  individual  board  mem- 
bers,"   savs    attornev    Susan    Hewman.    Tlie 
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Mr.  THURMOND, 
e.xcellent  article  by  fom^er 
Defense  Melvin  R. 
Central  Intelligence 
the    Mi  y    1976    issue 
Digest. 

Entitled  "Let's  Stop 
CIA."  Secretary  Laird 
to  a  few  words  the  hear1 

I  ufge  every  Member 
and  every  reader  of  th(( 
Record  to  carefully  stud 
the  valid  conclusions 
tinguished  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  article  b« 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
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(By  Melvin  R. 

(  Note. — Melvin  R.  Laird 
gressman  from  Wisconsin 
serving  as  Secretary  of 
1973.    He    ia    now    Reader 
counsellor    for    national 
anairs.) 

We  Americans  are  on 
ourselves  what  our  worst 
unable  to  do:  Destroy  our 
ices. 

Last  year.  Senate  and 
began  searching  Investlgati  o 
Intelligence   Agency.  The 
tent  was  honorable,  and 
to  light  malpractices  that 
According  to  Congressional 
admissions,  during  the  29 
e.xi.sted — 1947  to  1976 — age 
petrated  the  following 
domestic   espionage :    They 
four  homes  or  oflQces, 
27    people,    placed   five 
surveillance  and  infiltrate^ 
the    anti-war   movement 
cades,  they  opened  private 
Americans  from  communi^ 
tionally,  in  examining 
ence  on  the,,^tl-war 
cumulated    fires    on 
American  citizens. 

The   side   effects   of 
however,   have  proved 
to  the  country  than  the 
sought  to  remedy.  As  CBS 
Sevareid  recently  declared 
gressmen  breaking  solemn 
the  Executive  by  leaking 
tion  in  the  name  of  hlghe' 
lection.   We  have  had 
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their  word  on  Information  received  off  the 
record  by  leaking  It  to  other  Joiimallsts, 
which  Is  morally  the  same  as  publishing  It 
themselves.  And,  worse,  we've  had  zealots 
publishing  the  names  of  American  Intelli- 
gence personnel — which.  In  this  time  of  ter- 
rorists everywhere,  increases  the  risk  of  kid- 
napping and  murder.  To  do  this  is  to  commit 
the  moral  equivalent  of  treason." 

The  dubious  acts  committed  by  the  CIA 
have  been  distorted  and  magnified,  while 
lurid  charges  flourished,  often  without  a 
scintilla  of  substantiation.  For  example: 

Allegation:  The  CIA  Jeopardized  public 
health  by  conducting  blolo^cal-warfare  ex- 
periments In  New  York  City  subways.  Fact: 
The  Army,  to  assess  vulnerability  of  the 
transit  system  to  sal>otage.  placed  some  in- 
nocuous powder  In  a  subway,  then  measured 
how  far  It  was  wafted  down  the  tunnel.  The 
test  menaced  nobody.  The  CIA  had  no  part 
in  It. 

Allegation:  The  CIA  placed  secret  inform- 
ants on  the  White  House  staff  to  spy  on  the 
Presidency.  Its  chief  White  House  "contact 
man"  for  a  while  was  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  later  director  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Fact:  Butterfield  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  CIA.  For  the  past  20 
years,  like  other  agencies,  the  CIA,  at  White 
House  request,  has  routinely  assigned  spe- 
cialists to  the  Presidential  staff. 

Allegation:  The  CIA  has  assassinated  for- 
eign leaders  and  perhaps  even  some  Ameri- 
cans. Fact:  More  than  a  decade  ago,  when  a 
de  facto  state  of  war  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  CIA  Involved 
Itself  in  unsuccessful  plots  to  kill  Pidel  Cas- 
tro. It  also  coiiwdered  poisoning  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba of  the  ^public  of  the  Congo.  But 
the  prosaic  truth,^^establlshed  by  the  skep- 
tical Senate  investtgators.  Is  that  the  CIA 
never  assassinated  anyone  anywhere. 

HEMORRHAGE    OF    SECRETS 

As  the  CIA's  legitimate  secret  operations 
are  exposed  and  its  sensitive  intelligence- 
gathering  methods  irresponsibly  Ulumlnated, 
our  first  line  of  defense  against  attack — and 
our  only  defense  against  covert  attack — Is 
becoming  Increasingly  paraljrzed.  In  foreign 
parliaments  and  press,  the  feasibility  of  con- 
fidential collaboration  with  America  has  been 
publicly  questioned.  Some  countries  have 
stopped  confiding  in  us  almost  entirely  for 
fear  their  confidences  will  be  broken  by  Con- 
gress or  the  press.  Individual  foreigners  who 
have  risked  their  lives  to  secretly  serve  the 
United  States — Including  agents  well  placed 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Third  World — 
have  quit  out  of  fear  of  identification.  The 
dlfflcxUty  of  enlisting  reliable  new  foreign 
sources  has  Increased  greatly. 

Meanwhile,  scores  of  gifted  American  men 
and  women  in  the  CIA  possessing  priceless 
e.xpertise  and  experience  have  been  disgusted 
at  the  pillory  with  which  their  patriotism 
has  been  rewarded,  and  many  have  even  left. 
Important  intelligence  undertakings,  ap- 
proved by  Congressional  committees  and  the 
President  as  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est, have  collapsed  \n  the  glare  of  publicity. 
For  instance,  disclosures  that  the  United 
States  has  used  submarines  in  Soviet  terri- 
torial waters  to  monitor  Russian  weapons 
tests  have  greatly  diminished  the  flow  of  this 
vital  Intelligence. 

The  hemorrhage  of  secrets  is  also  destroy- 
ing the  CIA's  capacity  to  act  covertly  in 
Western  Interests.  Sometimes  the  discreet 
provision  of  money,  information,  advice  and 
other  requested  help  affords  the  only  prac- 
tical means  of  countering  subversion  abroad. 
Repeatedly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
subvert  other  nations  by  buying  control  of 
politlclEins,  bureaucrats,  journalists  and 
trade-union  leaders,  by  surreptitiously  sup- 
plying vast  sums  to  build  the  local  com- 
munist part  into  the  dominant  political 
force.  Plans  to  combat  such  subversion  lose 
all  effectiveness  if  annoxmced.  If  Identified, 


recipients  of  our  assistance  forfeit  credibility 
and  become  Instant  targets  of  venomous  at- 
tack by  communists  and  others. 

RECORD   OF    SUCCESS 

In  an  ideal  world,  we  would  need  neither 
Intelligence  services  nor  armed  forces.  But 
we  must  have  both  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
the  real  world  of  1976,  which  has  become  very 
unsafe  for  democracy  and  the  United  States. 
Of  the  earth's  168  nations,  only  39  presently 
maintain  democratic,  representative  govern- 
ments and  open  societies.  Many  of  the  totali- 
tarian nations  are  fanatic  In  their  hostUity  to 
freedom  and  to  America.  Our  access  to  many 
indispensable  natural  resoturces  depends 
upon  fragile  regimes.  The  complex  daily 
functioning  of  oiir  society  is  threatened  by 
the  phenomenon  of  international  terrorism. 
Meanwhile,  the  Russians,  besides  their  world- 
wide subversion,  fomenting  of  revolution  and 
support  of  terrorism — persist  in  an  enor- 
mous, costly  effort  to  attain  undisputed  mili- 
tary supremacy  with  which  they  hope  to  in- 
timidate the  West  Into  further  retreat. 

To  cope  with  all  these  threats  and  uncer- 
tainties, we  must  keep  ourselves  continu- 
ously and  accurately  informed  as  to  what  is 
happening,  especially  In  those  areas  shrouded 
in  totalitarian  secrecy.  To  repel  covert  ag- 
gression, we  must  resort  at  times  to  covert 
methods.  President  Harry  Truman  and  Con- 
gress recognized  this  when  they  created  the 
CIA  In  1947.  And  this  unchanged  reality  has 
been  recognized  by  every  subsequent  Presi- 
dent— and  Congress,  except  the  present  one. 

Having  served  first  on  one  of  the  Congres- 
sional committees  that  oversee  our  Intelli- 
gence apparatus,  and  later  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  intelligence  services. 
Consider: 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  developed  a  single  major  new  weapon 
without  our  knowing  it  well  in  advance. 
Without  such  knowledge,  we  undoubtedly 
would  have  wasted  untold  billions  preparing 
to  counter  threats  which  did  not  actually 
exist.  Current  efforts  to  negotiate  curtaU- 
ment  of  the  nuclear-arms  race  are  possible 
only  because  our  precise  intelligence  enables 
us  to  cotmt  every  Soviet  missile,  submarine 
and  bomber,  and  to  monitor  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  treaties  achieved.  If  we  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA,  we  will 
destroy  with  It  whatever  hope  there  is  of 
negotiating  any  significant  disarmament. 

Timely  intelligence  has  helped  avert  war. 
During  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  conflicts,  U.S. 
intelligence — live  agents  and  technical  sax- 
velllance — detected  Soviet  preparations  to 
dispatch  troops  to  the  Middle  East.  Thus 
alerted,  we  were  able  to  Initiate  lu-gent  diplo- 
matic and  other  actions  that  persuaded  the 
Russians  to  forgo  military  intervention. 

A  few  years  ago,  our  agents — or  spies,  if 
you  will — ascertained  that  one  non-commu- 
nist country  was  about  to  attack  another. 
Details  cannot  yet  be  made  public.  But  we 
quickly  and  privately  brought  the  countries 
together,  laid  out  the  facts,  induced  them  to 
negotiate.  CIA  espionage  thus  prevented  a 
war. 

Since  late  1973.  U.S.  intelligence  has  given 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  considerable  sense  of 
security  by  continuously  showing  each  what 
the  other  Is  doing  militarily.  Given  proof  that 
neither  is  a'oout  to  pounce  on  the  otlier,  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  have  been  willing  at  least 
to  try  to  devise  a  formula  for  Middle  East 
harmony.  Our  intelligence  has  bought  the 
necessary  time. 

Through  infiltration  of  various  terrorist 
movements,  the  CIA  has  aborted  numerous 
plots.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  CIA  has 
forestalled  assassins  bound  for  the  United 
States  with  orders  to  kill  elected  public  offi- 
cials. It  has  also  thwarted  plans  to  kill  prom- 
inent American  Jews  with  letter  bombs. 

While  Israel's  premier  Golda  Melr  was 
visiting   New   York   City   on   March  4,   1974, 
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police  rushed  to  busy  loidtovra  intersections 
and  haiiled  away  two  cars  with  enough 
Soviet-made  explosives  to  kill  everybody 
within  a  100-yfird  radius.  TTie  terrorist  ex- 
plosives were  timed  to  detonate  at  noon, 
when  streets  would  be  most  crowded.  The 
disaster  was  prevented  because  we  had  ad- 
vance warning  of  it. 

Shortly  before  Christmas.  1973,  the  CIA 
learned  that  six  small,  hand-carried  Soviet 
SA-7  missiles — extremely  accurate  against 
low-flying  aircraft — were  being  smuggled  in 
Libyan  diplomatic  pouches  to  Black  Septem- 
ber terrorists  in  Europe.  The  terrorists 
planned  to  shoot  down  a  747  landing  in 
Rome.  However,  acting  on  CIA  intelligence, 
European  governments  disrupted  the  opera- 
tion and  spared  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
holiday  travelers. 

The  CIA  has  frustrated  communist  sub- 
version of  other  nations.  After  World  War  n, 
the  Soviet  Union  sponsored  a  massive  clan- 
destine effort  to  impose  communist  dicta- 
torships on  a  weakened  Western  Europe. 
Commiuilst  operatives,  dispensing  millions 
of  dollars,  <H:ganlzed  strikes  to  block  Marshall 
Plan  aid  and  engender  chaos.  They  infil- 
trated the  press,  tried  to  buy  elections.  By 
providing  intelligence,  money  and  counsel, 
the  CIA  gave  anti-totalitarian  factions  a 
fighting  chance  to  resist.  Given  this  chance, 
the  Europeans  proceeded  to  build  healthy 
democracies,  indispensable  to  our  own 
welfare. 

During  the  19G0s,  with  Soviet  backing. 
Cuba  tried  to  ignite  guerrilla  warfare  and 
violent  revolution  in  Latin  America.  While 
quietly  urging  needed  social  reforms,  the 
CIA  offered  Latin  Americans  the  intelligence 
and  training  they  needed  to  repel  Cuban  ag- 
gression. The  communists  were  defeated  In 
Bolivia,  Venezuela,  Brazil.  Uruguay,  Guate- 
mala and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Much 
the  same  pattern  wa.s  repeated  In  sections 
of  Africa  where  the  Russians  sought  to 
establish  new  colonies  for  themselves.  In  the 
Middle  East,  too,  the  CIA  has  repeatedly 
aborted  Soviet  plots  to  seize  control  of  Arab 
nations. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  obvious  that  not  all 
of  the  covert  actions  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  past  20  years  have  been 
wi.se  or  justified.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
never  again  should  attempt  to  u.se  military 
force  covertly.  Military  action  can  succeed 
only  if  understood  and  endorsed  by  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  Congress.  However,  If  we  aban- 
don our  capacity  to  discretely  help  those  who 
wish  to  resist  externally  inspired  subver- 
sion— totalitarianism  of  either  tlie  left  or 
right — we  will  reduce  ourselves  to  a  choice 
of  abandoning  them  entirely  or  sending  in 
the  Marines. 

In  sum:  If  we  allow  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  Impotent,  we  will  signal 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  lack  both  the 
will  and  the  means  to  compete  with  totali- 
tarianism. Unable  to  protect  ourselves,  or  our 
friends  abroad,  America  will  shrink  Into  iso- 
lationism, and  o»u  economy,  denied  essen- 
tial foreign  resources,  will  shrivel.  Then  we, 
and  certainly  our  children,  will  discover  too 
late  that  there  Is  no  place  to  hide  from 
totalitarianism. 

As  a  former  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  maintain  armed  forces 
stronger  than  those  of  any  potential  enemy. 
But  without  an  equally  strong  Intelligence 
service,  our  nation  can  never  be  secure.  1 
know  that.  So  do  our  friends  and  antag- 
onists throxighout  the  world. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
signs  that  our  economy  is  finally  begin- 
ning to  move  out  of  the  deepest  and  most 
protracted  slump  since  the  Great  De- 
pression ai-e  encouraging.  But  as  Hobart 


Rowen,  the  distinguished  financial  col- 
umnist, observed  in  a  recent  article,  re- 
covery is  proceeding  In  spite  of,  rather 
than  because  of,  administration  policies. 

Quoting  Prof.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Har- 
vard, Mr.  Rowen  argues  that  three  key 
measures — extension  of  the  1975  tax 
cuts,  Federal  aid  to  New  York  City  and 
continued  controls  on  oil  prices — ai-e  re- 
sponsible for  the  slowdown  in  the  infla- 
tion rate  and  the  general  uptui'n  in 
economic  activity.  The  administration 
vigorously  opposed  all  of  these  measures, 
but  now  wishes  to  take  credit  for  their 
results. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  a  sudden  lapse 
of  memory  in  an  election  year,  but  I  do 
hope  that  the  current  wave  of  positive 
economic  news  will  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  tliis  administration  has  shown  an 
extraordimu-y  capacity  to  do  precisely 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time  for 
the  wrong  reasons. 

When  a  tax  cut  was  plainly  in  order 
to  stimulate  a  sagging  economy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  President  came  out  for  a  tax 
increase.  When  cost-push  inflation, 
fueled  mainly  by  food  and  fuel  price  in- 
creases, was  raging,  the  administration 
lobbied  hard  for  an  end  to  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  controls.  And  now  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration's own  strategy  of  paying 
welfare  rather  than  creating  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  has  produced  a  record  Fed- 
eral deficit,  the  administration  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  deficit,  rather 
than  the  people  who  purposely  produced 
it,  is  our  most  important  economic  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Rowen  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  25,  1976  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recokd. 

Tli3re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  25,  1976] 

Ford's   "Defeats"  May   Clinch  Victoby   on 

Economy  Issttes 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Harvard  Professor  Otto  Eckstein  has  been 
saying  that  a  Democratic  Congress  has  as- 
sured the  election  of  President  Ford  by 
defeating  him  on  all  economic  Issues  that 
could  have  hurt  him.  Exaggeration?  Maybe 
not. 

The  key  to  economic  recovery  has  been  the 
extension  of  the  1975  tax  cut  into  this  year 
(origlnaUy  vetoed),  the  federal  ball-out  of 
New  York  City,  and  an  energy  bill  that — at 
least  temporarily — is  keeping  a  lid  on  petro- 
Iciun  prices. 

Without  the  tax  cut  extension,  the  smart 
first-quarter  annual  growth  rate  of  7.5  per 
cent  In  the  gross  national  product,  of  which 
Mr.  Ford  is  now  so  proud,  would  have  been 
aborted  by  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  iucrea'^. 

Aid  to  New  York  City,  which  President 
Ford  fought  for  months,  reduced  the  country 
from  the  depths  of  a  crisis  of  confidence.  And 
the  energy  bill,  over  which  the  President 
agonized  ahd  finally  signed  despite  his  dis- 
taste for  controls — along  with  good  luck  on 
food  prices — explains  the  spectacularly  low  ' 
3.7  per  cent  inflation  rate. 

"The  Democrats  put  the  fuel  in  the  tank." 
says  a  former  Johnson  administration  offi- 
cial, "and  tlie  Republicans  are  enjoying  the 
ride." 

But  the  public  has  a  short  memory.  So 
as  the  President  campaigns  around  the  coun- 
try claiming  that  his  "steady"  band  on  the 


economy  should  get  the  credit  for  the  recov- 
ery and  lessened  unemployment,  there  i£  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  is  scoring  points. 

The  economic  mlsmanagemnt  of  the 
Nixon-Ford  years  Is  consigned  to  history.  If 
the  Democrats  should  win,  it  will  be  despite 
economic  recovery,  not  because  the  nation 
suffered  the  worst  recession  in  1974-75  since 
the  Big  Depression. 

The  inaportant  economic  question  is  what 
lies  ahead.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
news  is  going  to  be  mostly  good  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  weU  Into  1977. 

The  duration  of  four  post-war  recoveries 
(omitting  an  extraordinary  cycle  covering 
the  Vietnam  period)  averaged  36  months. 
Should  the  present  recovery  last  that  long. 
It  wo\ild  carry  through  the  first  three  months 
of  1978.  But  the  good  news  that  Ues  izumedi- 
ptely  ahead  will  be  In  terms  of  growing  GNP, 
increased  production  and  sales,  and  booming 
corporate  profits.  The  same  pace  won't  nec- 
essarily hold  for  jobs. 

Consider  this:  A  solid  7  per  cent  expan- 
sion in  the  economy  for  1976  as  a  whole 
would  produce  a  GNP  annual  rate  of  about 
$1.3  trUlion  in  the  fo\u-th  quarter.  $60  bil- 
lion over  the  pre-recessiou  peak  of  $1.24  uU- 
llon  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973. 

But  the  unemployment  rate,  according 
to  revised  administration  projections,  still 
would  be  about  7  per  cent,  compared  with 
4.8  p)er  cent  in  that  peak  fourtli  quarter  in 
1973. 

Let's  assume  that  the  ttdmlnistration  has 
a  private,  even  more  optimistic  scenario, 
showing  unemployment  down  to  6.5  per 
cent  by  year's  end.  Why  hasii't  the  jobs 
recovery  paralleled  the  upturn  in  the  gross 
national  product? 

The  persistence  of  unemployment  Is  tes- 
timony to  the  terrible  cost  of  recession  in  a 
steadily  expanding  poptUation  and  latx)r 
force. 

Over  the  three-year  period  to  the  end  of 
1976,  real  GNP  had  to  grow  about  13  per 
cent  just  "to  stand  stUl."  But  actual  growih, 
assuming  a  continued  upturn,  will  have  been 
only  5  per  cent. 

It  will  take  another  2  to  2',i  years  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  at  an  uni]fecedented  7  per 
cent  or  better  each  year  t^  bring  the  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  where  it  was  late 
in  1973. 

So,  euphoria  over  what  is  unquestionably 
a  good  first-quarter  report  should  give  way  to 
a  calm  perspective.  Half  of  the  fast-paced 
growth,  after  all,  was  in  inventory  building 
rather  than  final  consumption.  There  was 
zero  growth  in  real  government  spending. 

The  pact  of  inflation,  moreover,  doubtless 
will  quicken  as  recovery  continues.  Thais 
only  natwal.  But  pressures  from  the  union 
wage  side  could  worsen  the  trend.  Some 
economists,  notably  Pierre  Rinfret,  believes 
that  industrial  capacity  bottlenecks  are  like- 
ly to  develop  more  quickly  than  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  flgures  show.  Trea.sury  Secretary 
WilUam  E.  Simon,  briefed  by  Rinfret,  tends 
to  tigree. 

The  Pi-esident  is  placing  all  his  bets  for  a 
sustained  recovery  in  1977  on  a  booming  pri- 
vate economy.  But  even  if  siich  a  scenario 
pans  out,  the  jobless  rate  is  likely  to  ha.'ig 
high,  without  an  additional  .government 
spur.       « 

And  that,  essentially,  is  what  divides  the 
Republicans  from  the  Democrat's.  The  G.O.P. 
would  settle  for  a  slow  recovery  and  sticky 
unemployment  rates  to  insure  no  recurrence 
of  a  serious  Inflation.  Democrats,  looking  at 
"the  jobless  levels,  would  play  the  risks  the 
other  way. 


FARMERS  FOR  FULL  EMPLQ-YMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
part  of  a  growing  national  coalition,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  Uiat  the  National  Farm- 
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supports  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976  because 
they  know  that  the  achievement  of  full 
employment  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  our  other  national  objectives 
and  priorities  must  be  built.  They  realize 
that  the  loss  of  $200  billion  in  economic 
production  each  year,  because  of  the 
Nixon-Ford  policies  of  economic  stagna- 
tion, is  like  pouring  money  down  a 
rathole.  They  realize  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  workers,  who  want  to 
build  and  produce  and  play  a  productive 
role  in  our  society. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  also 
published  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
main  issues  of  the  full  employment 
debate.  This  Farmers  Union  special 
issue,  titled  "Jobs,"  is  one  of  the  best 
overall  discussions  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act.  It  also 
reports  on  the  views  of  many  economic 
experts  and  community  leaders  as  they 
relate  to  full  employment  problems  in 
general  and  S.  50  in  particular.  The 
material  presented  here  will  be  most  use- 
ful to  all  interested  in  the  employment 
problems  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Farmers  News- 
letter of  April  1976,  and  the  special  issue 
on  "Jobs"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1  Prom  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
Apr.,  1976] 

100,000,000    Jobs — Wht    It    Matters   to 
U.S.  Farmers 

100  MILLION  JOBS— A  FULL  EMPLOY.MENT 
TARGET   FOR    1980 

In  1980  or  soon  thereafter,  the  United 
States  will  need  100  mll'lon  jobs  to  sustain 
a  full  employment  altuation  for  its  labor 
force.  In  1975,  by  comparison,  the  U.S.  labor 
force  was  estimated  at  92.6  million  persons. 
There  were  7.8  million  workers  among  the 
full-time  unemployed,  with  another  2.8  mil- 
lion part-time  unemployed. 

Congress  is  now  considering  H.R.  50 — S.  50; 
the  "Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1976,"  which  would  require  measures 
to  reduce  unemployment  to  no  more  than 
3',r  of  the  labor  force  as  soon  as  po.sslble, 
but  in  any  event  within  3  or  4  years  of 
enactment. 

National  Farmers  Union  supports  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  50 — S.  50,  regarding  this  as 
important  both  to  the  national  economy 
generally  and  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
farmers. 

In  March,  1945,  F.-rmers  union  challenged 
the  nation  to  think  in  terms  of  60  million 
jobs  to  assure  a  "full-employment"  econ- 
omy within  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
Farmers  Union's  proposal,  the  "Patton 
Amendment."  eventually  emerged  as  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

STABILITY,  RATHER  THAN  'BOOM-AMD-BUST  ' 

"Boom-and-Bust"  Ls  neither  a  good  farm 
policy,  nor  a  good  national  economic  policy. 
Farmers  feel  they  would  be  better  off  with- 
out the  severe  ups  and  downs  of  the  past 
three  years,  but  recognize  that  they  are  hurt 
too  by  recession  and  high  unemployment. 

Farmers  recall  that  in  the  boom  and  bust 
cycles,  they  are  typically  the  first  to  suffer 
and  the  last  to  recover. 

STRONGER    FOOD    DEMAND,    BETTER    FARM    PRICES 

Under  conditions  of  full  employment,  food 
demand  and  farm  prices  would  both 
strengthen  and  become  more  dependable. 


There  Is  a  discernible,  positive  relationship 
between  low  rates  of  unemployment  and  fair 
farm  prices  and  Income.  The  last  time  the 
nation  enjoyed  both  full  employment  ana 
farm  parity  was  when  they  occurred  together 
In  1952-53.  This  relationship  is  neither  ao- 
cidental  nor  coincidental.  Over  the  past  15 
years,  almost  without  exception,  low  unem- 
ployment has  tended  to  be  accompanied  hy 
low  farm  prices. 

STRONGER    PURCHASING    POWER    FOR    FOOD 

Food  consumption  studies  show  that  food 
purchases  Increase  in  response  to  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  jobless. 

As  incomes  increase  among  low-iucome 
families,  average  food  expenditures  rise  to- 
ward levels  which  provide  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diets.  In  contrast  to  the  15  to  16"f  of 
spendable  income  which  average  families  ex- 
pend for  food,  low-income  families  tend  to 
spend  20  to  25  ',i. . 

UPGRADING     THE     DIET     OF     AMERICAN     FAMILIES 

Full  employment  and  stronger  food  pur- 
chasing power  tends  to  reflect  Itself  In  up- 
grading of  diets  rather  than  a  mere  increace 
in  per-capita  calorie  intake. 

Nutritional  studies  indicate  that  as  incomes 
rise,  families  tend  to  redirect  their  food 
spending  in  favor  of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  poultry, 
fats,  proteins,  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
are  the  products  for  which  producers  tend 
to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer  food 
dollar. 

REDUCTION  OF  FOOD  STAMP,  WELFARE  AIDS 

High  unemployment  forces  many  families 
to  seek  food  stamps  and  other  federal  or  state 
welfare  aid,  as  has  been  demonstrated  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Because  of  disastrously  high  iinemplcy- 
ment,  the  federal  food  stamp  program  is  un- 
der heavy  strain  and  very  costly.  One  recent 
study  has  indicated  that  for  every  100  people 
who  become  unemployed,  60  persons  joinAhe 
food  stamp  rolls. 

In  contrast,  a  condition  of  full  employ- 
ment would  reduce  food  stamp  rolls  and 
other  assistance  programs,  bringing  families 
back  into  the  market  economy. 

One  study  has  indicated  that  full  employ- 
ment would  remove  6  million  persons  frcm 
the  food  stamp  program,  of  the  present  total 
of  19  million  recipients.  The  other  13  million 
are  the  young,  the  old  or  disabled,  who  are 
not  in  the  work  force,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  full  employment  pro- 
gram directly. 

FARMERS VICTIMS     OF     INFLATION 

The  spiralling  costs  of  farm  production  and 
family  living  have  been  among  the  heaviest 
burdens  borne  by  U.S.  farm  families  in  the 
past  three  years.  Inflation  has  tended  to 
nullify  price  and  income  gains  which  farmers 
otherwise  would  have  made. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  have  virtually  dou- 
bled over  the  level  of  ten  years  ago. 

High  unemployment  is  not  a  cure  for  In- 
flation. The  two  tend  to  go  together.  This  is 
why  attempts  to  reduce  inflation  by  main- 
taining abnormally  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment have  not  succeeded. 

This  also  explains  why  little  Improvement 
is  anticipated  either  in  employment  or  reduc- 
tion of  inflation. 

Since  the  "Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976"  Is  designed  principally 
to  achieve  its  goals  through  stlnrulatlng  the 
private  business  sector.  It  should  tend  to  en- 
courage a  situation  of  general  price  stability. 

BALANCING     THE     FEDERAL     BUDGET 

Full  employment  would  lead  to  a  condition 
In  which  the  federal  budget  could  be  regu- 
larly in  balance. 

Measures  to  reduce  unemployment  would 
require  substantial  private  and  public  invest- 
ment. However,  these  costs  would  be  minimal 
In  comparison  with  the  current  high  cost  of 
unemployment. 

Each  1%  of  unemployment  costs  the  gov- 
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ei-nment  about  $17  biUious  in  uuemployment 
compensation,  welfare  aids  and  foregone  tax 
revenues. 

The  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  wUl 
be  about  $50  to  $60  billions  out  of  balance. 
Under  conditions  of  full  employment,  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  up  sufficiently 
and  expenditures  down  sufficiently  to  bring 
the  budget  Into  balance. 

WHO'S     HUBT     BY     THE     DEFICIT     IN     NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION    AND    INCOME 

The  American  people  suffer  a  reduction  in 
family  income  because  the  business  economy 
is  functioning  far  below  capacity,  making 
poor  use  of  resources  and  resulting  in  high 
unit  costs. 

The  U.S.  national  economy  is  cmTently 
operating  at  a  deficit  estimated  at  about 
$200  billion  a  year.  With  full  employment 
and  full  production  prevailing,  the  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  woiUd  be  $200  bU- 
lions  higher,  a  situation  which  would  result 
in  high  average  family  Income  and  a  stronger 
tax  base. 

The  standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of 
life  would  both  Improve  with  full  employ- 
ment. Similarly,  governmental  units  would 
have  a  level  of  revenues  which  would  allow 
needed  Investments  to  be  made. 

RXniAL      JOB      OPPOBTTJNrnES,      END      TO      BUKAt 
MIGBATION 

A  condition  of  full  employment  would  as- 
sm-e  better  Job  opportunities  In  Rural  Amer- 
ica. 

This  would  assist  the  unemployed  and  un- 
der-employed In  rural  communities.  It  would 
tend  to  make  unnecessary  the  exodus  from 
rural  areas  to  urban  centers. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  movement  of 
people  out  of  agrlciittire  has  declined,  not 
because  economic  conditions  have  been  good 
in  farming,  but  because  of  the  absence  of 
off -farm  employment. 

JOBLESSmSSS    STILL    AT    TOLERABLE    LEVELS 

Although  imemployment  has  receded  some- 
what from  the  8.6%  level  of  1976,  the  situa- 
tion Is  still  too  drastic  to  be  tolerable.  The 
true  level  of  unemployment  is  still  in  excess 
of  10%,  the  f till -time  unemployment  In  Feb- 
ruary was  7.6%,  but  the  rate  for  some  groups 
was  much  higher:  construction  workers, 
15.6%,  nonfann  laborers  14.1%,  teenagers 
19.2%,  non-white  teenagers  35%. 

[Prom  Fairness  Union  Service  Special 

"Jobs"] 

New  Humphrey -Hawkins  Full  Employment 

Act  Psovides   Tools   To  Pot   Americans 

Back  To  Wobk 

(By  MUtou  D.  Hakel) 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Ford  Administration 
economic  policies  which  see  little  prospect 
of  reducing  Joblessness  much  below  7  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  a  new  "Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act"  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress,  mandating 
achievement  of  national  full  employment 
(not  more  than  3  per  cent  unemployment) 
within  three  or  four  years  of  enactment. 

Co-sponsoring  S.  50-H.R.  50  are  U.S.  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Joint  Economic  committee, 
and  Rep.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins  of  California, 
chairman  of  the  equal  opportunities  sub- 
coDunlttee  of  the  U.S.  Hoiise  committee  on 
education  and  labor. 

Currently,  official  government  data  esjti- 
niates  national  unemployment  at  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force,  but  it  Is  clear  that 
the  figure  understates  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  unemployment.  (See  additional 
data,  page  four  of  this  section). 

The  House  and  Senate  bUls,  introduced 
March  16th,  are  revised  and  Improved  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation  originally  Introduced 
in  January,  1976.  Nine  Senators  have  jcincd 
Humphrey  as  authors  of  the  bill  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  while  some  120  House  members  axe 
backing    the    House    version,    among    them 


such  prominent  House  leaders  as  Speaker 
Carl  Albert,  majority  leader,  Congressman 
Richard  Boiling,  Education  and  Labor  com- 
mittee Chairman  Carl  Perkins  and  Banking 
committee  chairman  Henry  S.  Reuse. 

In  addition  to  this  strong  and  growing 
support  In  the  Congress,  Senator  Humphrey 
noted  at  a  Mai'ch  12th  pre.ss  conference  that 
the  bill  has  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  many  governors, 
mayors,  local  go\  ernment  officials  and  a 
broad  array  of  church,  community  and  bxisl- 
uess  groups,  In  a  coalition  known  as  the 
National  Committee  for  Full  Employment. 

Tony  T.  Dechant,  president  of  National 
Farmers  Union,  has  termed  adoption  of  "full 
employment"  legislation  as  vital  to  a  "full 
production,  full  employment  and  full  parity" 
economy. 

"Farmers  Union  understands  very  well  that 
farmers'  customers  must  have  jobs  and  must 
earn  good  hicomes  In  order  to  buy  and  use 
the  abundance  our  farms  can  produce,"  he 
said. 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has  said 
his  organization  backs  the  measure  without 
reservation  and  believes  It  to  be  achievable. 

"The  measure  would  really  Implement  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,"  Meany  said.  In 
contrast  to  the  "trickle-down"  theory  of  eco- 
nomics prevailing  In  the  Nlxon-Pord  Ad- 
ministrations. 

"The  opportunity  to  find  a  Job  at  decent 
pay  must  be  made  a  fundamental  economic 
light,  commented  Leonard  Woodcock,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

"For  nearly  three  decades,  the  IBmploy- 
ment  Act  of  1946  has  promised  but  never 
mandated  a  national  policy  of  full  employ- 
ment," Woodcock  explained.  "The  mllllonB 
of  people  chronically  111  and  cyclically  un- 
employed are  testimony  to  the  failure  of  the 
nation  to  move  beyond  a  stated  aim  to  the 
actual  implementation  of  a  full  employ- 
ment." 

Sen.  Humphrey  stressed  that  the  bill  Is 
designed  largely  to  achieve  full  employment 
through  the  private  sector. 

"It  Is  a  general  economic  policy  Wll  that 
proposes  fundamental  reform  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  economy  so  that  full  em- 
ployment and  balanced  growth  are  achieved 
and  maintained,"  he  said. 

Last  Time  United  States  Had  Poll  Eicplot- 

MENT,      Pull      Paritt — They      Occurhed 

Together 

The  last  time  farmers  of  the  nation  en- 
joyed 100  per  cent  of  parity  prices  was  in 
1952  under  Harry  Truman — the  last  time  the 
U.S.  had  unemployment  as  low  as  3  per  cent 
was  in  1952-53,  U.S.  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  recently  pointed  out. 

"I  think  It's  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
the  last  time  we  had  either  full  parity  or  full 
employment  was  when  we  had  them  to- 
gether," he  declared. 

"Although  recent  statistics  show  some  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  jobless,  the  reality 
is  that  the  American  economy  faces  some 
fundamental  long-term  problems  which  se- 
rioTisly  threaten  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
our  capitalistic  system,"  Humphrey  main- 
tains. 

Asking  how  many  more  limes  otir  producers 
will  have  to  be  "burned  by  volatile  markets?" 
Humphrey  declares  It  Is  time  to  turn  away 
from  the  neglect  and  failures  in  nationsJ 
farm  and  food  policy. 

If  there  Is  any  parallel  in  which  the  Ford 
Administration  is  falling  as  badly  as  in  food 
policy,  Humphrey  asserts  it  would  be  In  Its 
policies  relating  to  "employment.  Inflation 
and  economic  growth." 

"Something  is  WTong  with  a  farm  policy 
which  rarely  lets  farmers  see  the  benefits  of 
high  productivity  and  high  prices — which 
allows  farmers  to  go  broke — and  something 
is  wrong  with  economic  policy  which  has  lost 
the  nation  about  $500  billion  in  production 


of  goods  and  services  In  the  1970-75  period. 
We  wlU  not  tolerate  waste  Instead  of  spur- 
ring productivity.  We  now  give  people  wel- 
fare payments  Instead  of  work,"  he  charged. 

Late  Wright  Patmam  Began  His  "Full  Em- 
ployment" Effobt  nr  1934 

Bep.  Wright  Patman,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Joint  Economic  Committee  who  died 
early  In  March,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  full  em- 
ployment concept. 

Patman,  looking  for  a  way  to  rally  the 
comitry  from  depression,  proposed  a  bill  call- 
ing for  expansion  of  the  national  money  sup- 
ply untu  there  could  be  substantially  full 
employment  without  Inflation. 

Patman's  bill  chose  as  a  recovery  target  the 
attainment  of  employment  levels  of  1926, 
when  unemployment  was  Just  imder  2  per- 
cent 

When  the  backers  of  another  bill  In  the 
mld-40's  were  looking  for  the  ideal  House 
author,  they  chose  the  Texas  populist.  He 
helped  enlist  72  other  House  members  as  co- 
sponsor  and  served  as  the  chief  House  spokes- 
man. 

"To  my  mind  It  will  be  Impossible  to  have 
free  enterprise  survive  In  this  country  unless 
something  is  done  In  the  direction  of  full  em- 
ployment and  full  production.  We  must 
create  a  climate  that  is  such  that  It  will  en- 
courage private  business  to  employ  people 
and  keep  them  substantially  and  generally 
employed  up  to  the  limit,"  he  said  in  testi- 
mony In  September,  1945. 

Patman  went  on  to  pilot  the  bill  success- 
fully through  the  U.S.  House. 

In  1975,  Patman  became  an  enthusiastic 
co-sponsor  of  the  Hawkins  bill,  HJt.  50. 

Along  With   Farm   Parity,   Pull   Employ- 
ment Rates  High  Priority  With  Farmf.rs 
Union,  Bats  Tony  Dechant 
Strong  purchAslng  i>ower  in  the  hands  of 
city  and  woiicer  famUles  is   the  economic 
engine  which  over  the  years  has  generated 
the  development  of  an  efficient   and   pro- 
ductive family  farm  system  of  agriculture 
in  the  nation.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  president 
of  National  Farmers  Union,  has  stated   in 
testimony  to  the  U.S.  Joint  Economic  com- 
mittee. 

"That's  why  Farmers  Union  leaders  more 
than  30  years  ago  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,"  he  said. 

"We  wanted  it  to  be  a  full  Mnployment 
act  and  we  still  do— that's  why  we  are 
supporting  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  ap- 
proach. 

"In  our  society,  wcwking  at  a  decent  job  at 
decent  wages  confers  purchasing  power — 
the  right  to  eat,  to  be  sheltered,  to  be 
clothed,  to  support  a  family,"  he  explained. 
"Full  employment  is  the  way  to  achieve  the 
production  of  maximum  wealth  In  goods 
and  services  for  all  of  us  to  share." 

The  Farmers  Union  official  declared  that 
the  national  Administration,  by  tolerating 
extremely  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
by  its  willingness  to  accept  them  f<H'  the 
balance  of  this  decade,  is  sharply  reducing 
available  ptirchaslng  power  of  the  nation's 
citizens  for  food. 

"Right  now  with  extremely  small  supplies 
of  pork,  the  slow  liquidation  of  the  beef 
cattle  herd  and  with  an  absolute  shortage 
of  milk,  we  are  courting  nutritional  disas- 
ter for  the  American  people,"' Dechant  in- 
sisted. 

Paiton  Amendment  Turned  Reconversion 
Plan  Into  Employment  Act  op  1946 

Although  Congressional  amendments  are 
rarely  named  after  laymen,  it  was  the  "Pat- 
ton  Amendment"  which  turned  the  Congress 
from  consideration  of  the  Kllgore  postwar 
reconversion  plan  to  a  plan  for  postwar  plan- 
ning for  full  employment. 

James  G.  Patton,  president  of  National 
Parmei-s  Union,  bad  been  e^wuslng  full 
employment  planning  since  1942.  It  was  in 
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Next  AoMiNisraATioN 
Tools     Needed,     Says 
States  at  Ecokomic 
Better    Alternatives, 


ne 


win 


The     "Full     Employm^t 
Growth  Act  of  1976" 
to  the  economic  crises  of 
sponsors  of  the  bill  Insist. 

••Under  this  law,  the 
and  the  next  Congress 
translate  into  re&llty  the 
all  adult  Americans  able, 
employment  to  opportunities 
employment  at  fair  rates 
said  Rep.  Augustus  F.  H* 
author. 

"It  mandates  consistent 
policies  and  programs  to 
inconsistency  and 
characterized  the  recent 
ment.  Inflation  and  stogo. 
nomics,"  be  said. 

Reviewing  the  tragic 
economic  '■stagflation" 
over  the  land.  Senator 

Ten    million    \znemplo; 
million  at  one  time  or 
two  years,  affecting  as 
people   In   the  families 
a^ected. 

InHatloa  of  food,  clothing. 
structlon    and    medical 
crushing  burden. 

Federal  deficits  of  $18' 
1970. 


to  go  forward  with 


August.    1944    that    Patt  in's    comprehensive 

amendment  to  the  Kilg^'^  ^'^^  ^^  widely 

circulated.  Such  notable 

Thomas  of  Utah,  Johnsoi  of  Colorado,  Wall- 

grea  of  Washington,  Wajguer  of  New  York, 

LaFoUette  of  Wtecomiln, 

Hill  of  Alabama.  Ouffey  df  Pennsylvania  and 

Truman  of  Miseourl  weije  then  co-.'^ponsors 

of  the  Kllgore  bUl. 

In  January.  1945,  the  ^atton  proposal  was 
Introduced  as  a  Sfparat^  bill  by  Montana 
Ser.ator  James  Murray. 

lix  August,  1946,  heaiiiigs.  Paiion  declared 
that  imemployment  comp  ensatlon.  defensible 
as  it  may  be  as  a  last  reiort.  was  no  substl- 
tu'e  for  jobs. 

"The  day  that  the  ConJress  writes  into  law 
the  declaration  that  the  i  eople  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  t  >  end 
forever — to  have  done  fc  r  good  with  boom- 
and-bust  cycles — that  da^  may  well  become 
one  of  the  landmarks  fi  history,"  Patton 
i>atd. 

Patton  pointed  out  that  the  nation's  farm- 
ers have  a  stake  in  full  e  nployment  becauiae 
"it  offers  an  opportuiUty 
an  agricultural  program. 

"This  country  has  gon^  too  far  along  the 
road  of  abundance  for  11  to  turn  back  and 
try  to  travel  again  the  ol  1  road  of  scarcity 
he  told  the  1945  hearing.  "n-»us.  full  employ- 
ment has  become  Indlspinstble  for  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  for  industry." 

But  Patton  was  doomec  to  frustration  and 
disappointment  when  tlie  1946  le^latlon 
was  watered-down  to  so  aethlne;  much  le^s 
than  a  total  commitc.enf  to  end  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  crushing  blows  wire  dropping  of  the 
word  "full '  from  the  tiiU  < 
concession  which  was  made  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert Taft  of  Ohio,  changl  ig  the  termmology 
from  a  "right"  to  employfneut  to  an  "oppor- 
tunity" for  employment. 

Patton  has  been  conteifaptuous  of  the  way 
in  which  the  1946  Act  has  been  ignored  and 
misused  In  some  admin  strations,  allowing 
unconscionable  levels  of 
prevail. 

Now,  Patton  sees  the  lft76  prcpoeal  as  the 
chance  to  pick  up  the  orl|  ;lnal  basic  commit- 
ments of  the  1946  proposi  ;1  and  to  go  beyond 
them  to  economic  manag  >ment  ndnptsble  to 
todaVs  conditions. 


unemployment   to 


C^NciBEsa  Wux  Have 
Hawkins — United 
CROSSROADS,  But  Has 
Savs    HrMrHREY 


and     Balanced 

pro'Spdes  better  answers 

the  past  Ave  years. 


><t  Administration 

work  together  to 

Individual  right  of 

willing  and  seeking 

for  useful  paid 

of  compensation." 

wklns.  chief  House 


and  coordinated 

replace  the  chaos, 

Irresponsibility  that  have 

fears  of  unemploy- 

roller-coaster  eco- 

otonsequences  of  the 

which    has    settled 

Itomphrey  listed: 

;'ed   right   now,    20 

during  the  last 

ifiany  as  65  million 

household   imlts 


anc  ther  < 


(If 


,  bousing,  oon- 
costs    imposlxig    a 

billion  sUice  fiscal 


Reduced  business  sales  and  profits,  under- 
utilized capital,  retarded  Investment  and 
widespread  business  failures. 

Enormous  social  costs,  In  crime,  poor 
health,  family  problems. 

"We  stand  today  at  a  historic  crossroad.  We 
can  accept  the  economic  policies  that  have 
brought  stagflation  and,  according  to  the 
Administration's  own  economic  projections, 
contUine  that  stagflation  for  the  foreseeable 
future,"  Humphrey  said.  "Or  we  can  reject 
the  discerded  economic  doctrine  of  the  past 
several  years  and  replace  It  with  a  new  eco- 
nomics that  puts  all  of  America's  resources 
back  to  work." 

TTie  Full  Employment  proposal.  Humphrey 
explained,  emphasizes  a  broad  strategy  which 
begins  with  the  Idea  that  work  and  produc- 
tivity are  better  than  waste  and  welfare. 

"The  bill  does  not  end  at  the  right  of 
Americans  for  useful  Jobs  at  fair  wages."  he 
said.  "It  Is  a  general  economic  policy  bill  that 
proposes  fundamental  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  economy  so  that  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth  are  achieved  and 
maintained. 

"All  of  the  reforms  provided  \ri  the  bill  pre 
set  In  the  context  of  achieving  a  goal  of  re- 
ducing unemployment  to  3  percent  of  the 
adult  labor  force  as  promptly  as  possible,  but 
within  no  more  than  four  years  after  the 
c!;>te  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

"Such  a  commitment,  and  the  policies  to 
support  It.  can  restore  the  strength  of  the 
economy  and  the  wellbelng  of  our  people." 
Humphrey  concluded,  "thus  renewing  the 
confidence  In  America  of  our  people." 

What  Is  HH.  50— S.  50 — Full 
EaiPLOTjiENT  Act  of  1976? 
Tiie  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growtii  Act  of  1376  efatablishes  the  right  ol 
all  aduit  Americans  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  v/ork  to  oppoitunlties  for  useful  paid  em- 
ployment at  fair  rates  of  compensation.  To 
support  that  right,  the  act  commits  the  U.S. 
Covernmeii!:  to  fundamental  reform  In  the 
management  of  the  economy  so  that  full 
employment  and  balanced  economic  growth 
.'>re  achieved  and  sustained.  This  includes  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Institutional  frame- 
work within  which  the  President,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Congress  are  system- 
atically encourged  to  develop  and  establish 
tho  economic  goals  and  policies  necessary  to 
provide  productive  employment  for  all  adult 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  mandating  of  spe- 
cific tTnployment  progrem.<s  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  3  per  cent  unemployment  p.s  promptly 
as  pos-slble,  but  within  not  more  than  4  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

SECTION-ET-SFCTTON    ANALYSTS 

Sections  1  and  2.  These  sections  include 
the  title,  table  of  contents,  and  general  find- 
ings. Among  the  most  Important  general  find- 
ings are:  (1)  the  high  social  and  economic 
cost.s  of  unemplojTneut;  (2)  the  need  for  ex- 
plicit economic  goal.s  and  a  coordinated  eco- 
nomic policy  among  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  Congress;  (3)  that 
inflation  Is  often  aggravated  by  high  unem- 
plojTnent;  and  (4)  that  there  must  be  direct 
employment  and  anti-lnflatlon  policies  to 
supplement  aggregate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  growth. 

TITLE    I ESTABLISHMENT    OF    GOALS,    PLANiNINC 

AND    CEIvERAL    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

Sec.  101. — Statement  of  ptirpose.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  title  Is  to  declare  the  general 
poUcles  of  the  act,  to  provide  an  open  process 
imder  which  annual  economic  goals  are  pro- 
posed, reviev.-ed,  and  established;  to  provide 
for  the  develop  of  a  long-range  Pull  iSnploy- 
ment  and  Balanced  Growth  Plan,  to  provide 
for  economy  In  govenunent  measures,  to  In- 
sure that  monetary,  fiscal,  antl-lnfiatlou  and 
general  economic  policies  are  used  to  achieve 
the  annual  economic  goals,  to  support  the 


long-range  goals  and  priorities  of  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Plan,  and 
generally  to  strength  ten  and  supplement  ihe 
purposes  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  102. — Declaration  of  poUcy.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  194S  is  amended  to  declare 
that  all  adult  Americans  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful  paid 
employment  at  fair  rates  of  compensaricn. 
Moreover,  the  Congress  further  declares  that 
I  he  Federal  Government  use  all  practical 
means,  including  improved  antl-lnflatlcn 
policies  to  promote  full  employment,  pro- 
duction and  pvirchaslng  power. 

Sec.  103 — Economic  goals  and  the  economic 
report  of  the  Piesident.  The  Employment  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended  to  require  the  President 
In  each  annual  Economic  Heport  to  recom- 
mend numerical  goals  for  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power,  as  well  as 
policies  to  support  these  goals  nnd  achieve 
balanced  growth  and  full  employment  of 
the  Nation's  human  and  capital  resources 
promptly  as  possible. 

Sec.  104. — Full  employment  and  balanced 
growth  plan.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  Is 
amended  to  establish  a  process  of  long-range 
economic  planning,  through  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  analyze  developing  eco- 
nomic conditions,  to  recommend  long-term 
goals  for  full  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power,  and  to  propose  priority 
policies  and  programs  to  achieve  such  goals 
ana  to  meet  national  needs.  A  long-term  iull 
employment  goal  Is  set  at  3  per  cent  adult 
unemployment,  to  be  attained  as  promptly  as 
possliile,  but  within  not  more  than  4  years 
ai"t?r  the  dnte  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  105. — Economy  in  Government.  Th:s 
sectian  establishes  policies  and  procedures 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  comprehensive 
planning  framework  established  under  this 
act.  In  conjunction  with  the  submission  of 
each  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  the  President  shall  submit  proposals 
for  improving  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  review  of  existing  Govermnent 
rules  and  regulations  to  determine  If  they 
.still  serve  a  purpose,  and  an  annual  evalua- 
tion of  20  per  cent  of  tlie  dollar  volume 
of  existing  Federal  programs. 

Sec.  106. — Fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
Tae  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  to 
reiuire  that  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  is 
\itllii;ed  In  the  optimum  manner  nece£.;aiy 
to  achieve  full  employment  and  balanced 
growth,  Including  the  requirement  that  the 
?re.-ildent  determine  the  ext«nt  to  which 
tiocal  policy  can  be  relied  upon  to  achieve  oiir 
coonQraic  goals  and  priorities,  so  that  It  be- 
comes posoible  to  e.stimate  what  supplemen- 
tary job  creation  and  anti-infiatlon  policies 
must  be  utilised  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  act. 

This  .section  also  requires  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  an  independent  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  Economic  Report.  Identifying 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
support  the  economic  goals  recommended  in 
the  President's  Economic  Report  and.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not  support  such 
glials,  to  provide  a  full  justification  of  why 
and  to  what  extent  its  policies  will  differ 
from  tliose  reeoirunended  by  the  President.  If 
the  President  determines  that  the  Board's 
policies  are  inconsistent  with  proposed  eco- 
nomic goals  and  priorities,  the  President 
bhali  make  recommendations  to  the  Board 
and  Congress  to  ensure  closer  conformity 
•,vlth  ihe  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  107. — Antl-inflatlon  policies.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  require 
that  each  Economic  Report  contain  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  antl-inflatlon  poUcles  to 
supplemeiit  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  analyzing  Infia- 
tionary   trends  in  individual  economic  sec- 
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tors;  actions  to  increase  the  supply  of  goods, 
services,  labor,  and  mechanism  for  critical 
materials  In  short  supply;  recommendations 
to  Increase  productivity  in  the  private  sec- 
tor; recommendations  to  strengthen  and  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws;  and  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  promote  reasonable  price  stability  if 
situations  develop  that  seriously  threaten 
national  price  stability. 

Sec.  108. — Cotincll  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  amended  to 
require  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
prepare  the  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Plan,  to  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  and  to  meet  other  requirements 
imder  this  act. 

Sec.  109. — ^Advisory  Committee  on  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  establish 
a  12-member  private  Advisory  Committee  on 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  on  matters  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report  and  this  act.  The  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  appointed  proportion- 
ately by  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  'tempore  of  the  Senate  In  a  manner 
broadly  representative  of  the  Public, 

TITLE  n— COTTNTEBCTCUCAL,   STBtTCTtmAL   AND 
YOT7TH   EMPLOYMENT   POLICIES 

Sec.  201. — Statement  of  purpose.  This  title 
establishes  supplementary  employment  poU- 
cles to  close  the  employment  gap.  If  one 
should  exist,  between  the  levels  of  employ- 
ment achieved  through  aggregate  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  and  the  employment  goals 
established  In  sections  103  and  104.  Accord- 
ingly, this  title  establishes  a  system  of  com- 
prehensive and  flexible  employment  policies 
to  create  jobs  In  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  economy.  These  supplementary 
employment  policies  shall  vary  according  to 
economic  conditions  and  the  other  actions 
taken  under  this  act,  but  focus  broadly  upon 
reducing  cyclical,  structural,  regional,  youth 
unemployment,  and  unemplojrment  due  to 
discrimination.  This  title  also  establishes  a 
Piill  Employment  Office  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  use  special  means  for  train- 
ing, assisting,  and  providing  employment  for 
those  people  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  flnd 
employment.  Finally,  this  title  mandates  Im- 
proved Integration  of  Income  maintenance 
programs  and  full  emplojrment  policies. 

Sec.  202. — Countercyclical  employment  pol- 
icies. This  section  requires  the  development 
and  submission  by  the  President,  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  of  a  co- 
herent and  flexible  countercyclical  program 
to  reduce  high  unemployment  arising  from 
cyclical  movements  in  the  economy.  This 
comprehensive  program  shall  Include,  as  ap- 
propriate, public  service  employment,  stand- 
by public  works,  antirecession  grants  for 
Slate  and  local  governments,  skill  training 
In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and 
other  progi'ams.  Moreover,  this  program  shall 
be  automatically  Implemented  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment,  allocate  employ- 
ment assistance  to  areas  of  highest  unem- 
ployment, provide  for  a  well-balanced  com- 
bination of  job  creation  and  related  activities 
In  both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  and 
Incorporate  transitional  mechanisms  to  aid 
individuals  In  returning  to  reg-iilai-  employ- 
ment as  the  economy  recovers. 

Sec.  203. — Coordination  with  Stale  and 
local  governments  and  private  sectors  eco- 
nomic activity.  This  section  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  that  facilitate  har- 
monious economic  action  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  regions.  States,  localities 
and  the  private  sector.  As  a  primary  effort  to 
achieve  these  ends,  the  President  is  required 
to  .submit  legislation,  within  90  days  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  creating  a  permanent, 
countercyclical  grant  program  that  will  .serve 
to  stabilize  State  and  local  budgets  during 


periods  of  recession  and  high  unemployment. 
This  program  shall  be  automatically  imple- 
mented when  the  national  unemployment 
exceeds  a  specified  level  and  distribute  its 
funds  to  those  areas  of  most  serious  unem- 
ployment. 

Sec.  204. — Regional  and  stnictural  employ- 
nient  policies.  This  section  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  comprehensive  employment  poli- 
cies designed  to  reduce  the  chronic  under- 
utUizatlon  of  human  and  capital  resources 
iu  certain  areas  of  the  country  and  In  specific 
groups  within  the  labor  force.  As  a  primary 
effort  to  reduce  unemployment  in  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas,  the  President  is  re- 
quired within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  to  submit  legislation 
providing  on  institutional  means  to  make 
credit  available:  (1)  for  public  and  private 
Investment  in  economically  depressed  re- 
gions, inner  cities,  and  economic  sectors;  and 
(2)  to  provide  an  alternative  source  of  capi- 
tal funds  for  local  and  State  governments  to 
finance  public  facilities. 

Sec.  205. — Youth  employment  policies.  This 
section  requires  the  development  and  sub- 
mission by  the  President,  within  90  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  of  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  program  to:  (1)  foster 
a  smoother  transition  from  school  to  work; 
(2)  prepare  disadvantaged  youths  with  em- 
pIojTnent  handicaps  for  self-sustaining  em- 
ployment through  education,  training,  med- 
ical services,  counseling  and  other  support 
activities;  (3)  develop  methods  of  combining 
training  with  work,  including  apprenticeship 
and  on-the-job  training  in  the  private  sector; 
and  (4)  provide  job  opportunities  in  a  variety 
of  tasks  including  conservation,  public  sen-- 
ice  activities,  inner-city  cleanup  and  rehabil- 
itation and  ottier  jobs  of  value  to  States, 
local  communities,  and  the  Nation. 

Sec.  206. — ^PuU  Employment  Office  and  job 
reservoirs.  To  Insure  that  full  employment 
Is  achieved  under  this  act,  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  develop 
policies  and  programs  to  provide  Job  oppor- 
tunities to  adult  Americans  who,  despite  a 
serious  effort  to  obtain  employment,  are  un- 
able to  do  so  in  the  general  economic  envi- 
ronment, or  through  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  Full  Employment 
Office  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
providing  such  job  opportunities  through 
counseling,  training,  and  referral  to  job  op- 
portunities In  the  private  sector  and  in  posi- 
tions drawn  from  sections  202,  204,  and  205 
of  this  act.  Additional  Job  opportunities  will 
be  provided,  subject  to  regulations  on  job 
need  and  eligibility,  tlirough  reservoirs  of 
federally  operated  or  approved  employment 
projects,  to  be  phased  in  by  the  President  In 
conjunction  with  the  annual  employment 
recommendations  required  under  section  3  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  to  achieve 
3  per  cent  unemployment  within  4  years  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  207. — Income  maintenance  and  full 
employment  policies.  This  jsectlon  requires 
that  full  empolyment  policies:  (1)  provide 
quality  jobs  that  strengthen  Income  and 
eliminate  substandard  eainings;  (2)  hitegate 
existing  income  maintenance  polices  with 
the  full  empolyment  policies  established  by 
this  act;  and  (3)  substitute  work  for  Income 
maintenance  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible. 

TITLE  m--POLlCItS  AND  PROCEDURKS  FOR  CON- 
GBESSIONAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  301. — Statement  of  purpose.  This  title 
establishes  procedures  for  congressional  re- 
view and  action  with  respect  to  the  armual 
economic  goals  in  the  Economic  Report,  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  other 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  act.  This  title 
also  ef>tabllshes  a  Division  of  Pull  Employ- 
mcn^  .and  B.ilanced  Growth  within  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  meeting  its  respouslbilltieB  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  302. — General  congressional  review. 
This  section  establishes  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget,  and  other  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

Sec.  303. — Congressional  review  of  eco- 
nomic goals  in  economic  report.  This  section 
requires  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  annual  numerical  goals  for  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power  pro- 
posed by  the  President  under  section  3  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Hotises,  for  Incorporation  in  the  firs) 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  subject  to  sue 
modifications  as  necessary  to  fulfill  the  o^ 
jectlves  of  this  act  and  to  meet  the  requl 
ment  of  section  3A  of  the  Employment  Act  i 
achieve  full  employment  within  not  mor 
thswi  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  304. — Congressional  review  of  ftUl  em- 
ployment and  balanced  growth  plan.  This 
section  provides  for  congressional  review  of 
the  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Plan,  including  repartB  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  from  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  on  matters  that  relate  to  the 
plan,  public  hearings  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  consideration  of  State 
and  local  views  on  the  plan.  Following  the 
above  actions,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee shall  report  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
Congress  approving,  disapproving  or  modify- 
ing the  proposed  plan,  with  such  a  resolution 
serving  as  a  long-term  guide  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  goals,  priorities,  polices, 
and  progitims  recommended  In  the  plan.  The 
President  Is  to  be  notified  of  changes  in  the 
proposed  plan,  for  such,  actions  as  deemed 
appropriate. 

Sec.  305. — ^Division  of  ftill  employment  and 
balanced  growth.  This  section  establishes  a 
Dhislon  of  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  within  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  assist  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  ^e  discharge  of  its  duties  under  this  act. 
particularly  with  respect  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  planning,  and  to  assist 
other  committees  and  Members  of  Congress 
in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  under  this 
act. 

Sec.  306. — Exercising  of  rulemaking  pow- 
ei-s.  This  section  provides  that  the  provlslon.s 
of  this  title,  other  than  section  305,  be  In- 
corporated into  tiie  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  respectively, 
with  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  either  House  to  change  such  rules. 

TITLE  TV — CENEHAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401. — Nondiscrimination,  No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex, 
age,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrlmhia- 
tlon  under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  em- 
powered to  enforce  such  nondiscrimination 
through  the  Attorney  General,  title  'VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  such  other 
action.*  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  402. — Labor  standards.  This  section 
provides  that  policies  and  programs  Imple- 
mented and  mandated  under  this  act  shall 
provide  that  those  empolyed  are  i>ald  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  and  that  the  policies 
create  a  net  Increase  In  employment  through 
work  that  would  not  otherwise  be  done.  The 
section  further  presclbes  a  range  of  labor 
standards  applicable  to  particular  situations 
of  employment. 

Sec.  403. — Authorizations.  Being  a  general 
economic  policy  act,  the  sums  authorized  for 
appropriation  are  those  necessary  to  estab- 
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were  prepared  for  It,  continued  Inflation 
would  probably  not  ensure  contmued  high 
employment. 

Economist  Byron  Johnson — We  who  were 
economists  in  Washington  during  World  War 
II  know  that  this  nation  can  do  better,  be- 
cause it  has  done  better,  under  far  more 
strains  than  we  now  face.  It  is  not  enough 
to  want  to  fight  inflation,  as  the  Administra- 
tion does.  For  the  high  unemployment  it 
tolerates  not  only  has  a  heavy  economic 
cost — it  places  an  unreasonable  social  and 
political  cost  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Economist  Walter  Heller — The  public  may 
oppose  big  spending  and  bothersome  controls, 
yet  support  good  programs  and  measures  to 
si>eed  the  retxirn  to  full  employment.  To  be 
sure,  this  road  Is  posted  with  55-mile-an- 
bour  speed  limit  signs,  but  also  with  re- 
minders that  the  minimum  speed  is  45  miles 
per  hour. 

Bishop  James  S.  Rausch — (U.S.  Catholic 
Conference) — Bishop  Rausch  cited  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  which 
declared  that  "opportxinities  to  work  must 
be  provided  for  those  who  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  work.  Every  person  has  the  right  to 
■  useful  employment,  to  Jtist  wages,  and  to 
adequate  assistance  In  cases  of  real  need." 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Keys.  Jr. — (National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches) — Rev.  Keys  said  that  his 
orgpnizatlon  considers  full  employment  a 
prerequisite  for  social  progress  in  other  areas. 
He  said  the  federal  government  has  a  "duty 
and  an  obligation  to  asstire  a  job  for  even- 
person   willing   and   able   to  work." 

Rabbi  A.  James  Ruben — (American  Jewish 
Committee) — Rabbi  Ruben  said  that  the 
committee  fully  stipports  the  goals  and  con- 
cepts of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  l?ull  Em- 
ploym.T.t  and  EaUinccd  Growth  Act  oi  1976. 

C;<.-;mi'i.oymcNT  Today? — How  Much  Ij 

ToizniABLi:? 

(By  Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyscrllng) 

Unemploy;nent  reached  a  peak  of  8.9  per- 
cent in  Mtvy,  1975,  averaged  8.5  per  cent  for 
the  year  and  had  declined  to  jxist  iinder  8  pf-r 
cent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

These  figures,  however,  understated  the 
real  extent  of  unemplojTnent. 

Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  who  helped  Inspire 
and  draft  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and 
then  gave  leadership  to  Implementation  of 
tlie  system  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  has  estimated  the 
ciurent  levels  of  unemployment  as  follows  in 
a  new  study  published  in  January,  1976,  en- 
titled "Toward  Pull  Employment  Within 
Thr?e  Tears:" 

In  Decem.ber,  1975,  full-time  unemp'.oy- 
;nent  vas  8.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  tin- 
employment  was  1.7  per  cent. 

Concealed  unemployment  of  those  no 
longer  counted  as  unemployed  because  they 
have  been  discouraged  from  active  search  for 
jobs  by  the  scarcity  of  job  opportunities  wrs 
equal  to  1.2  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 

Dr.  Keyserllng  said  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  all  three  categories  was  10.6  mil- 
lions in  December,  1975  and  this  equalled  a 
total  of  11.2  per  cent  true  unemployment. 

More  light  on  the  depth  and  character  of 
unemployment  Is  indicated  in  data  from  the 
U.S.  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Con- 
£',fesslonal  Budget  Office. 

Joblessness  among  workers  In  particularly 
distressed  industries,  of  course,  is  severe. 
Among  construction  workers,  for  e.xample, 
unemployment  Is  15.5  per  cent. 

Among  non-white  teenagers  more  than 
one-third — a  total  of  35.2  per  cent — are  with- 
out work. 

Half  of  today's  unemployed  are  under  the 
age  of  25  years. 

The  average  duration  of  unemployment 
has  doubled  in  the  past  year. 


From  January,  1974  to  November,  1975,  the 
percentage  of  heads  of  households  who  were 
without  work  increased  from  2S  per  cent  to 
5.6  per  cent. 

When  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  waj 
adopted,  it  was  considered  that  full  employ- 
ment woiald  prevail  if  unemployment  was  at 
3  per  cent  or  below. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960's  this  3  per 
cent  goal  was  still  adhered  to  by  economists 
and  national  leaders  as  a  reasonable  and  at- 
tainable figure. 

President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  Commis- 
sion on  N.ational  Goals  said  in  November, 
1960,  that  "we  must  seek  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment consistently  below  4  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force." 

In  January,  1962.  in  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  John  P.  Kennedy  said  that 
"in  the  existing  circumstances,  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  4  per  cent  Is  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  full  employment 
target." 

Now,  in  1975  and  1976,  It  appears  that  Ad- 
n\inistration  economists  consider  t  hat  an  nii- 
cmployment  rate  of  6  per  cent  would  be 
acceptable. 

Sponsors  of  the  Hvimphrey-Hawklrs  bill 
consider  that  a  3  per  cent  target  for  unem- 
ployment Is  reasonable,  attainable  and 
essential. 


FOP5IGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
POLLS  THOUSANDS  ON  VS.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Jilr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the 
Fvireign  Policy  Association  Is  the  oldest 
nation  ally  based  grassroots  iuternatioiml 
nCfairs  organization  in  the  United  States. 
FPA,  which  conducts  the  yearly  gi-eat  de- 
cisions  program,  met  in  Washington  for 
a  conference  on  "Great  Decisions  in  U.S. 
Foreign  Policy." 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  109  members  of 
the  group  from  37  States,  including.  I 
might  add,  George  M.  Faullc  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa,  met 
with  S$natoi-s  Dick  Clark,  Claiborne 
Pell,  knd  me  to  discuss  foreign  policy 
and  report  on  an  interesting  suiTey  taken 
by  the  association. 

Literally  thousands  of  Americans  dis- 
cussed eight  topics  during  the  year  and 
then  cxpiesscd  their  opinions  in  written 
form  so  that  there  could  be  a  general 
picture  of  what  mformed  citizens  thought 
obout  the  subjects. 

I  beUeve  it  is  important  for  Congress 
to  be  aware  of  the  opinions  of  such  an 
impressive  and  involved  group,  seriously 
interested  in  the  operations  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

With  that  in  mind  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  summary  of  those 
opinions  in  the  form  of  a  statement  from 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Foreign   Poucy   Association 

For  the  first  time  In  the  22-ye5»T  history 
of  the  nationwide  Great  Decisions  discus- 
sion program,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
has  conducted  a  national  tabulation  of  opin- 
ion ballots.  The  ballots  permit  participants 
to  express  their  views  on  eight  major  foreign 
policy  issues  confronting  the  nation.  This 
year's  topics  were  Arabs  vs.  Israelis,  Our  Med- 
Iten-anean  Commitments,  Latin  America  and 
the  U.S..  Asia  After  the  Vietnam  War,  Tbe 
American  Dream  Among  Nations,  The  U.S.  In 
the  World  Economy.  India,  and  Rethinking 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 
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Over  60.000  participants  In  47  states  and 
the  Mstrict  of  Columbia  took  part  in  the 

Great  Decisions  program  and  submitted  an 
average  of  6,000  baUots  on  each  topic. 

AltABS   V6.   ISRASLIS 

A  large  majority  favored  the  creation  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  but  less  than  half  would 
recognize  the  PLC  as  representing  the  Pales- 
tmians.  Large  majorities  favored  the  presence 
of  U.S.  technicians  In  the  Sinai  and  an  active 
U.S.  role  in  mediating  t)etween  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  Arms  sales  to  Israel  were  favored  by 
about  half,  but  arms  sales  to  Egypt  by  less 
than  a  third.  Most  ballots  opposed  either 
U.S.  or  NATO  security  guarantees  to  Israel. 

OUB   MKDITEIUIANCAK    COMMITMENTS 

A  sizable  majority  favored  maintaining  the 
U.S.  SUth  Fleet  at  its  present  level,  but  opin- 
ion was  almost  evenly  divided  on  whether  or 
not  to  match  any  buUd-up  of  Soviet  naval 
strength.  A  majority  opposed  any  interven- 
tion in  Portugal  by  the  U.S.  alone  to  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover,  but  a  slight  plurality 
would  accept  NATO  Intervention  lor  this  pur- 
pose. A  large  majority  opposed  the  Idea  of 
abandoning  our  bases  In  Spain  and  making  a 
new  agreement  tmtil  a  democratic  govern- 
ment is  established  there.  A  clear  majority 
opposed  any  CS.  attempt  to  exert  political 
and  economic  pressure  on  Italy  In  order  to 
prevent  Communists  from  being  taken  Into  a 
coalition.  On  the  Cyprus  dispute,  a  majority 
were  opposed  to  pressing  Turkey  to  make 
concessions  to  Greece  and  opposed  the  use  of 
arms  sales  for  this  purpose.  An  even  stronger 
majority  favored  letting  Greece  and  Turkey 
settle  the  Cyprus  dlspvite  by  themselves. 

LATIN    AMEHICA    AND  THB    TJ.B. 

Regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  only  18  per- 
cent favored  the  U.S.  giving  up  effective  sov- 
ereignty. However.  47  percent  expressed  ap- 
proval of  a  new  treaty  which  would  limit  the 
right  to  defend  and  operate  the  canal  within 
a  definite  time  period.  Opinion  was  almost 
evenly  divided  on  lifting  restrictions  on  direct 
trade  with  Cuba.  There  was  overwhelming 
support  for  maintaining  profitable  economic 
and  friendly  relations  with  all  Latin  American 
nations,  with  a  smaller  majority  favoring 
some  official  disapproval  of  the  repressive 
policies  of  authoritarian  regimes.  There  was 
also  a  majority  for  amending  the  1974  Trade 
Act  which  now  denies  preferential  treatment 
to  Venezuela  and  Ectiador. 

ASIA  AFTER  THE   VIETNAM   V,Mt 

A  large  majority  opposed  renouncing  the 
O.S.-South  Korean  defense  treaty;  a  smaller 
majority  would  mamtain  U.S.  military  forces 
In  South  Korea  at  their  present  level  for  use 
against  any  invasion  from  the  North.  How- 
ever, a  clear  majority  favored  gradual  re- 
moval of  the  VJS.  military  presence  from 
Korea.  The  seciu-ity  of  Japan  is  regarded  as 
rttal  to  the  United  States  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  which  favored  continxiing  the 
U.S.  "nuclear  lunbrella."  Opinion  was  divided 
on  whether  to  press  Japan  to  Increase  her 
conventional  defense  forces.  Concerning 
Taiwan  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
a  majority  favored  the  "Japanese  formula" — 
full  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  PRC  while 
continuing  economic  relations,  as  well  as  the 
bilateral  defense  treaty,  with  Taiwan.  A 
large  majority  supported  a  policy  looking  to- 
ward eventual  Independence  for  Taiwan.  A 
majority  wovild  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  An  overwlielmhag  ma- 
jority favored  a  continuing  U.S.  military 
presence  in  the  Pliillpplnes. 

THE  AMERICAN  OREAM  AMONG  NATIONS 

Tlie  majority  supported  a  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  favors  U.S.  national  interests, 
conforms  to  moral  principles  based  on  the 
Judeo-Chrtstian  tradition,  and  seeks  friendly 
relations  with  all  nations  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  VS.  tor  economic  or  secttrity 


reasons.  However,  the  majority  did  favor  offi- 
cial disapproval  of  repressive  practices  of 
auUioritarian  regimes.  A  majority  also  be- 
lieved the  CIA  should  oontlnue  covert  acU- 
vlties  important  to  natiou&l  security. 

THE  vs.  IN  THE  WO«lJ)  BCOKOMT 

"Hie  Great  Decisions  respondents  clearly 
supported  Implementation  of  Secretary  BSss- 
Inger's  September  1975  UN  proposals  aimed 
at  cooperation  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions. Ilie  respondents  were  clearly  opposed 
to  the  third-world  proposal  for  a  "new  in- 
ternational economic  order''  to  redistribute 
the  world's  wealth.  A  small  majority  pre- 
ferred reliance  on  a  free  market  and  existing 
economic  institutions  to  promote  growth  and 
prosperity. 

INDM 

The  respondents'  views  on  India  supported 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with 
diplomatic  con-ectness  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  official  U.S.  disapproval  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  actions.  A  cut-off  of  aid  drew 
little  support.  Only  a  minority  would  renew 
the  embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan. 

EETHIKEING  V£.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Ou  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union,  over 
two-thirds  favored  continuing  the  present 
policy.  There  was  similar  support  for  main- 
taining otir  present  commitment  to  NATO 
and  pressing  for  a  united  Western  Europe. 
Two  out  of  three  respondents  favored 
.•strengthening  the  UN  and  making  it  a  major 
instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  There  was  sub- 
stantial support  for  a  temporary — but  not 
permanent — surrender  of  sovereignty  to  re- 
solve specific  global  problems  like  nuclear 
proliferation.  A  small  plurality  spoke  for  a 
supianational  world  government. 
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GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Prerident,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues  to  an  editorial  on  gur.  control 
which  appeared  in  the  April  16,  1976,  Is- 
sue of  the  Rapid  City  JoumaL 

In  the  past,  the  Rapid  City  Journal  has 
generally  opposed  Federal  legislation  to 
increase  regulation  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition, a  position  shared  by  many 
South  Dakotans.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
therefore,  that  tiiis  influential  newspaper 
has  commented  favorably  upoa  the  gim 
control  bill  recently  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  the  Journal  editorial  points  out,  gun 
control  is  a  topic  which  arouses  very 
strong  emotions.  In  many  of  our  liigh 
crime  urban  areas,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  a  clear  majority  of  the  public 
support  strong  measures  to  limit  or  to 
eliminate  access  to  handguns  of  all  kinds. 
In  other  areas,  however,  where  crime  Is 
not  so  great  a  proljlem  as  it  is  in  the 
cities,  many  people  V'c  concerned  that 
additional  Federal  gufe-control  legislation 
will  eventually  lead  to  imdue  restrictions 
on  the  legitimate  rights  of  sportsmen, 
gun  collectors,  and  individuals  who  wish 
to  keep  guns  for  self -protection. 

The  House  Judiciary  bill,  which  bans 
the  sale  of  so-called  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials and  imposes  mandatory  minimum 
jail  sentences  for  Federal  crimes  in 
which  a  gun  is  used,  is  not  likely  to  be 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  parti- 
sans of  either  side  in  the  gim  control  con- 
trovei-sy.  Gun  control  opponents  argue 
that  any  bill,  even  a  rdatively  limited 


one,  sets  tlie  precedent  for  tighter  regu- 
iation  in  the  future.  Many  supporters  of 
stronger  controls,  on  the  other  hand, 
VDUld  110  doubt  agree  with  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial  which  de- 
scribed the  House  Judiciary  bill  as  "worse 
than  nothing." 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  rights 
of  sportsmen  and  collectors  would  be  en- 
dangered in  any  serious  way  by  a  ban  on 
cheap,  easily  concealed  handguns.  As  a 
himter.  I  know  that  there  is  no  sporting 
use  for  these  inferior  weapons.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  longer  we  permit  crimi- 
nals and  potential  criminals  to  acquii'e 
tiiese  weapons  easily,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  aroused  public  opinion  will  even- 
tually lead  the  Congress  to  adopt  strin- 
gent limitations  on  all  gim  ownei'ship. 

The  case  against  the  cheap  handgmi — 
"the  Saturday  night  special" — is  over- 
whelming. A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  for  example,  found  that  71 
percent  of  10,617  guns  seized  by  police 
in  street  crime  arrests  in  16  cities  were  in 
the  "Saturday  night  special"  categor}'. 
And  according  to  Chicago  Police  CWef 
James  M.  Richford,  an  analysis  of  armed 
robberies  in  that  city  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1974  showed  that  of  11.626 
reported  incidents.  10.6-16  involved  an 
offender  armed  with  fiiearms.  In  95  per- 
cent of  these  cases,  the  weapon  was  a 
handgun. 

That  said,  hower  er.  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  point  out,  as  South  Dakota 
Gov.  Richard  Kneip  has  stated  that 
gim  control  legislation  offei-s  no  panacea 
in  the  struggle  against  street  crime.  In 
the  short  run.  at  least,  handgun  regis- 
tration and  control  would  probably  have 
little  effect  on  the  flow  of  guns  to  crim- 
inals. This  is  so  because  handguns,  al- 
ready abundant  in  our  country,  can  be 
stolen  from  legal  ownei's  or  purchased 
Illicitly  OD  the  black  market.  If  addicts 
can  obtain  illegal  heroin  on  our  streets, 
criminals  will  be  able  to  obtain  illegal 
guns. 

I  agree  with  Governor  Kneip  that  no 
single  measure  "will  be  sufficient  to  end 
the  wave  of  vicious  crime  and  senseless 
violence  in  our  country.  Handgun  con- 
trols may  help,  but  I  beUeve  that  the 
provisions  in  the  House  Judiciary'  hill 
for  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
those  convicted  of  using  guns  in  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes  may  have  a  much 
greater  immediate  effect,  particularly  if 
States  and  localities  enact  companion 
legislation.  With  mandatory  sentencing 
in  effect,  many  of  the  habitual  criminals, 
who  commit  a  high  proportion  of  crimes 
in  this  country,  wrill  either  have  to  find 
a  new  line  of  work  or  be  prepared  to 
spend  long  stretches  behind  bars. 

Mr.  President,  both  sides  in  the  gun 
control  debate  make  important  points 
to  which  we  should  give  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  in  framing  gim-related 
legislation.  I  hope  that  we  shaU  be  able 
to  put  rhetoric  aside  on  this  emotional 
Issue  and  strike  a  fair  balance  between 
the  real  interests  involved. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  range  of 
views  whidi  responsible  Americans  bring 
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editorials  from  the 


to   print   a   letter 
in  which  Governor 


April  16,  1976,  Rapil  City  Journal  and 
the  April  21,  1976,  ^  Washington  Poet  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  In  addition  I  ask 
unanimous  consent 
dated  March  4,  1975, 
Kneip  outlined  the  p  ssition  he  continues 
to  hold  on  gun  conti  ol  and  another  let- 
ter, dated  April  15.  1976,  from  Baltimore 
City  Coimcil  Presideht  Walter  S.  Orlin- 
sky  on  the  tragic  jshooting  death  of 
Baltimore  City  Councilman  Dominic 
Leone.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New    Ocn    Control    Fboposal    Reasonabls 
Oun  control  legislation  that  appeared  to 
be  dead  has  been  giveQ  new  Ufe  In  the  T7.8. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  Judlclarjl  Committee  Tuesday 
reversed  an  earlier  stknd  and  sent  to  the 
Hoiise  floor  a  modified  aontrol  bill  that  omits 
some  features  opponenls  criticized  In  earlier 
legislation.  [ 

The  new  proposal  wofild  ban  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  small.  Inexpensive  handguns 
commonly  referred  to]  aa  "Saturday  night 
specials"  and  would  set  minimum  manda- 
tory prison  sentences  cfor  crimes  Involving 
use  of  guns.  [ 

The  legislation  \vo\ili  not  affect  guns  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  p^vate  owners. 

The  bill  proposes  to  ^xtend  standards  of  a 
1968  law  which  bans  Itnportatlon  of  Satur- 
day night  specials  to  {domestic  production 
and  sales.  The  standi 
handguns  are  banned 
than  six  Inches  In  len( 
barrels  less  than  fotu-  li 

The  mandatory  penalties  for  use  of  a  gun 
In  a  violent  crime  include  a  prison  term  of 
at  least  one  year  for  a  [first  offense  and  two 
to  twenty-flve  years  for  repeat  offenders. 
Those  sentences,  whldh  couldn't  be  sus- 
pended by  a  Judge  or  r^n  conciurently  with 
any  other  JaU  term,  wo|uld  be  in  addition  to 
prison  terms  already  provided  for  the  crime 
Involved. 

Oun  control  is  a  hlgl 
Opponents  view  any  el 
opening  wedge  in  a  drll 
ownership  of  firearms 

It  would  appear,  hoi 

promise  legislation  whl^h  wiirgo""tjrthe  floor 
of  the  House  following  the  Easter  recess  ad- 
dresses the  most  critical  problem  concerning 
guns — their  use  in  the  (  ommisslon  of  crimes. 
The  restriction  on  the  small,  cheap  hand 
giin  would  not  affect  the  type  of  g\in  which 
most  law-abiding  citizens  want 
recreational  purposes  oi 
son  or  pnqperty.  If  woul  1  however  be  a  deter 
rent  to  traffic  in,  and  ui «  of,  easily  concealed 
weapons  in  the  commUslon  of  street  crimes 
While  we  recognize  regulation  can  lead  to 
more  and  stricter  regu!  atlons,  we  think  the 
new  proposal  has  merit 
of  the  majority  of  lair-ablding  Americans 
We  would  oppose  fur  her  restrictions  but 
think  outlawing  of  the 
clal  and  mandatory 
use  of  guns  in  the 


rds   spell   out   wlilch 

such  aa  pistols  less 

ih  and  revolvers  with 

^ches  in  length. 


ly  emotional  subject, 
^rts  at  control  as  the 
to  prohibit  private 
if  ^4uiy  kind, 
rev&c^  that  the  com- 


to  own  for 
to  protect  their  per- 


Saturday  night  spe- 
Ji  11  sentences  for  the 
c(  RunisHiou  of  violent 


Climes  is  not  unreasoua  ttle. 


1  Prom  the  Washlngto)  i 
A  Oun  Bill  Worss 


The  latest  incarnatiofi 
oa  Capitol  Hill,  voted 
ciary  Committee  last 
Chan  substantive.  It 
and  teneu:ity  of  the 
lobbyists.  The  bill's 
for  It  than  that  It  Is, 
general  subject  of  gun 
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of  a  gun  control  bill 

of  the  House  Judl- 

is  more  symbolic 

the  strength 

makers  and  gun 

say  little  more 

^ter  all,  a  bill  on  the 

( ontrol . 
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Well,  that's  something  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
folks  back  home.  But  we  tnist  they  won't  be 
fooled  Into  thinking  that  this  Is  a  serious 
gun  control  bill.  Alxiut  the  time  last  we^ 
that  this  thoroughly  compromised  piece  of 
legislation  was  struggling  out  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  folks  back  home  in  Balti- 
more were  getting  a  taste  of  the  real  world 
of  handgxins.  A  friistrated  and  deranged  citi- 
zen went  berserk  in  the  Baltimore  city  hall 
with  a  .38  caliber  handgim.  When  It  was 
over,  a  city  councilman  was  dead  and  several 
people  were  injured.  It  Is  Just  this  kind  of 
senseless  slaughter  that  Rep.  Martin  Russo 
(P-Hl.)  had  In  mind  when  he  sought  to  ban 
liie  manufacture  of  concealable  handguns 
last  month.  The  bill  containing  his  Impor- 
tant amendment  was  sent  back  to  subcom- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  18-17.  The  Russo  bill  was 
far  from  perfect;  It  met  what  you  might  call 
a  minlmiim  standard  of  decency. 

Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  for  Its 
successor.  In  the  new  bill,  the  concealabllity 
standard  Is  gone.  A  provision  that  would 
establish  by  law  a  national  tracing  center  to 
systematically  track  down  the  sources  of 
handguns  used  In  crime  is  gone.  Instead,  the 
bill  bans  the  manufacture  of  cheap  hand- 
guns, which  Is  an  exceedingly  modest  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  handgun  prolif- 
eration. The  gun  that  killed  the  Baltimore 
councilman,  for  example,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  passing  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bill's  standards. 

If  the  compromisers  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee could  have  hung  onto  the  national 
tractlng  center  provision  In  the  bill,  that 
might  have  been  Its  one  saving  grace.  The 
defeat  of  that  provision  points  to  the  fine 
hand  of  the  gun  lobbjista.  There  Is  now  a 
tracing  center  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
established  by  regulation  rather  than  by  law, 
and  limited  In  Its  scope.  The  kind  of  tracing 
center  this  legislation  anticipated  would  have 
been  a  different  story,  and  a  potentially  em- 
barrassing one  to  the  arms  piu-veyors.  That  is 
so  because  under  this  law  a  truly  effective 
tracing  process  could  have  been  established, 
one  that  might  have  shed  light  on  the  sordid 
underside  of  the  gun  business.  If  and  when 
such  a  tracing  center  comes  Into  existence  It 
will  be  theoretically  possible  for  the  police  to 
trace  back  to  Its  source  every  gun  used  In  a 
violent  crime.  Many  of  the  guns  involved  in 
violent  crime  In  this  country  are  relatively 
high-quality  guns  that  have  been  stolen, 
often  very  soon  after  manufacture.  A  full- 
scale  tracing  center  would  reveal  the  pattern 
of  those  thefts  and  might  Impart  vital  Infor- 
mation on  how  guns  wind  up  In  the  hands 
of  the  underworld. 

Rep.  Thomas  F.  Railsback  (R-Ill.)  led  the 
way  In  killing  the  tracting  center  provision, 
Just  as  he  led  the  way  in  kUllng  the  whole  of 
the  concealabllity  bill.  This  time,  his  argu- 
ment was  that  a  tracing  center  looks  to  him 
like  the  thin  end  of  a  long  wedge  called  gun 
registration.  It  Is  In  fact  no  more  than  a  pas- 
sive police  tool  that  might  tell  iis  a  great  deal 
about  the  relationship  of  guns  and  crime. 

What,  then.  Is  left  to  commend  In  this  sorry 
legislative  performance?  One  of  the  groups 
working  for  a  sane  firearms  policy  in  this  na- 
tion of  40  million  handguns  has  suggested 
that  passing  this  bill  In  the  House  might  af- 
ford the  opportunity  for  Improvement  by 
conference,  a  risky  proposition  when  the  al- 
ternative Is  considered.  What  happens  if  no 
improvement  materializes  in  conference?  We 
are  left  with  this  tattered  compromise  as  the 
law  for  years  to  come.  Such  a  result  would  be 
undesirable  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  them  that  Congress  can  do  better  if 
it  tries  again  In  a  non-electlon  year.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  bill  is  all  the  crime  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  to 
show  for  a  long  and  arduous  effort.  The  sub- 
committee worked  diligentlj'  for  a  serious  bill. 


It  was.  If  jou  please,  outgunned.  The  result 
is  a  bin  that  Is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

State  of  South  Dakota, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  March  4, 1975. 
Hon.  George  McGovebn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Qeorce:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  and  for  providing  me  the  opportvmlty 
to  oiitllne  our  views  concerning  possible  gun 
control  legislation. 

I  read  with  Interest  the  editorial  you  en- 
closed. My  approach  to  gun  control  legisla- 
tion deals  directly  with  the  question.  "How 
win  that  legislation  Impact  on  the  problem?" 
It  seems  that  in  those  areas  where  gun  con- 
trol legislation  has  been  enacted,  it  has  had 
little  or  no  Impact  on  major  crimes  Involving 
guns.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  legisla- 
tion offers  no  panacea. 

George  Bennett,  my  Secretary  of  Public 
Safety,  has  provided  information  which  is 
worth  noting.  Only  about  68%  of  the  total 
major  felonies  end  up  as  convictions.  During 
the  years  1964-1973,  868  law  enforcement 
officers  were  slain.  Some  77%  of  the  identified 
assailants  had  records  of  previous  arrests. 
Approximately  69%  had  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  before.  (This  needs  to  be  corre- 
lated to  the  58%  conviction  rate  noted 
above.)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  were  hee 
through  parole  or  pardon  at  the  tlmo  the 
officers  were  killed. 

Our  current  laws  are  quite  specific  in  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  a  concealed  weapon. 
This  gives  us  the  authority  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  element  and  their  weapons  without 
additional  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  registration  of  gxins  would  change  the 
attitude  or  habits  of  the  criminal.  Since  he 
is  already  In  violation  of  the  law  by  carrying 
a  concealed  weapon,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  think  that  he  would  alter  his  association 
with  guns  becaiise  of  additional  laws  on  reg- 
istration smd  control.  The  flow  of  Illegal  guns 
to  the  criminal  element  will  not  be  prevented 
and  probably  would  not  even  be  reduced  by 
gun  control  legislation. 

The  registration  of  all  handguns  is  not 
objectionable.  It  is  not  commonly  recognized 
but  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  most  house- 
holds do  have  guns  does  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  criminal  element.  The  degree  of  this 
deterrence  Is  not  known  but  must  exist. 

The  confiscation  of  all  weapons  could 
eliminate  their  use  In  the  crime  of  passion 
resulting  from  friend  and  family  quarrels 
but  a  careful  evaluation  of  these  types  of 
crimes  indicates  that  In  the  absence  of  <t 
gun.  other  weapons  are  Just  as  effective. 

One  action  that  could  reduce  the  use  of 
firearms  in  criminal  activities  would  be  for 
the  courts  to  treat  any  crime  Involving  the 
use  of  a  gun  as  a  major  crime  and  issue 
Judgments  accordingly.  Those  individuals 
who  are  convicted  of  violent  crimes  involv- 
ing weapons  are  identifiable  and  should  pa.ss 
special  psychological  tests  before  being  con- 
sidered for  parole. 

In  summary,  we  support  the  registration 
of  handguns  and  encourage  the  strong  en- 
forcements of  the  current  law  concerning, 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  eliminating  illegal  gun  flow  to  the 
criminal  element  must  be  a  consideration  of 
any  new  laws  that  are  passed.  We  should  not 
enhance  the  criminals'  ability  to  disadvan- 
tage .society  by  controlling  only  the  weapons 
owned  by  law  abiding  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Kneip, 

Governor. 

Baltimore  Citt  Council, 
Baltimore,  Md..  April  13. 1976. 
Dear  Senator:  Dom  Leone  died  today.  He 
was  a  City  Councilman  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. There  is  no  real  reason  that  you  who 
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are  elected  to  represent  vast  populations 
should  take  more  notice  of  tlils  than  any 
other  stupid  act  of  senseless  violence  which 
hour  by  hour  taloes  place  In  this  vast  land  of 
ours.  His  death  is  not  as  prominent  as  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  John  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King  or  Robert  Kennedy — 
li  Is  Just  a  passing  event  like  all  too  many 
others,  except  to  those  who  loved  and  re- 
spected the  departed.  It  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  living  in  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  that  Dom  Leone  would 
have  gladly  borne  any  burden  or  paid  any 
price,  jri^'in^l^g  his  very  life,  for  bis  coun- 
try. What  Is  not  clear  to  me,  however.  Is  that 
the  concept  of  devotion  to  our  country  in- 
cludes being  gunned  down  because  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  their  allies  think 
we  should  allow  our  citizens  the  untram- 
meled  right  to  carry  around  and  use  at  will 
their  "Saturday  night  special-s."  No  one  can 
convince  me  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  whose 
birthday  Dom  Leone  died,  conceived  of  the 
"Saturday  night  special"  as  one  of  man's  in- 
alienable rights. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  as  you  vote 
on  the  weak,  but  better-than-nothlng.  House 
Oun  BlU.  How  many  more  must  die  In  this 
senseless,  stupid  and  wasteful  way  before  we 
choose  to  protect  our  Inalienable  right  to 
life  from  the  "Saturday  night  special"  whose 
only  piupose  Is  to  take  life?  God  only  knows. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  S.  Orlin.sk y. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEA  JOHNSON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  woman  who  devoted  the  last  years  and 
months  of  her  life  to  the  fight  against 
cancer. 

Bea  Johnson,  of  Mission  Hills,  Kans.. 
was  a  remarkable  woman  who  led  the 
1975  Johnson  County  Cancer  Crusade 
and  helped  turn  it  into  the  most  success- 
ful fimdraiser  ever  held  in  that  ai-ea.  A 
nationally  known  radio,  television,  and 
newspaper  commentator,  Bea  last  year 
made  a  film  detailing  her  personal  bat- 
tle with  cancer  and  her  hopes  for  the 
future  of  cancer  research.  This  film  has 
been  shown  all  over  the  country  and  has 
solicited  enormous  support  for  the  can- 
cer crusade. 

Although  that  personal  battle  with 
cancer  ended  last  Thursday,  the  work 
she  began  will  go  on  through  the  many 
A'olunteers  she  enlisted  and  inspired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Johnson 
County  Sun  newspapers  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  They  detail,  much  better 
than  I  could,  the  outstanding  life  Bea 
Johnson  led — ^her  contributions  and 
strengths  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cancer  FicHiEn  Bea  Johnson  Dead 

Mis.  Bea  Johnson,  5620  High  Drive,  Mission 
Hills,  nationally  known  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  commentator,  died  Thursday, 
April  29,  at  St.  Luke's  hospital  after  living 
with  cancer  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has  concentrated  the 
last  months  of  her  life  in  enlisting  volunteers 
in  the  fight  to  end  the  threat  of  cancer,  said 
she  felt  the  most  Important  thing  she  ever 
had  done  was  her  work  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Cancer  Crusade. 


Last  year  she  was  co-chairman  of  the 
Cancer  Crusade  in  Johnson  County,  helping 
guide  a  drtve  which  raised  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  In  the  Crusade's  history  In 
the  county.  She  was  serving  this  year  as  hon- 
orary co-chairman  of  the  campaign. 

In  recognition  of  her  contribution  to  the 
fight  against  cancer,  former  Governor  Robert 
Docking,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Cancer 
Crusade,  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  Bea  Johnson  Memorial  .Fund  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

"Bea's  greatest  wish  was  that  the  fl^t 
against  cancer  be  carried  on  by  her  feUow 
volunteers,"  Docking  said.  "She  asked  that 
she  be  remembered  through  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  established  the  Bea  Johnson 
Memorial  Fund.  We  are  asking  Kansans  to 
remember  her  by  making  a  special  contribu- 
tion In  her  name." 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Warrensburg. 
Mo.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mls- 
sDurl  School  of  Journalism.  She  entered  the 
field  of  journalism  by  writing  a  newspaper 
column  when  she  was  only  15,  and  the  col- 
umn later  became  a  syndicated  feature. 

For  26  years  Mrs.  Johnson  was  known 
for  her  broadcasts  on  KMBC  and  KFKM 
radio  and  later  KMBC-TV  In  Kansas  City. 
She  did  a  daUy  televlslMi  program,  "Bea 
Johnson's  Happy  Home." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  R.  Dean 
Johnson:  two  daughters,  JIU  Jones  of  Shaw- 
nee, and  Becky  KeUer  of  Mallbu,  Calif.;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Betty  McDowell  of  Kanjias  City; 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  et  11  o'clock  Sat- 
urday morning  at  the  Country  Club  Chris- 
tian Church,  6101  Ward  Parkway.  Biirlal  wUl 
be  at  Johnson  County  Memorial  Gardens. 

The  family  requests  that  donations  be 
made  to  the  Bea  Johnson  Memorial  Fund  of 
The  Kansas  Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  In  lieu  of  flo'vers. 


Bea  Juhnson's  Casfsi  Spanned  CoNrrNSNTS, 

Years 

(By  Judy  Katz) 

On  Bea  Johnson's  desk  for  two  years  lay  a 
statement  about  fear.  Facing  pain  and  the 
certain  knowledge  of  death,  this  anonymous 
quote  had  meaning  for  her: 

"Fear  is  a  wild  horse  that  needs  a  tight 
rein,  for  it  Is  both  friend  and  foe.  both  good 
and  evil,  and  to  live  effectively,  man  must 
learn  to  master  it." 

Over  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Johnson  talked  to 
this  reporter  about  her  terminal  cancer  and 
said  frankly:  "I'm  not  a  brave  person.  I'm 
the  biggest  coward  in  the  world.  I'm  always 
looking  under  the  bed  when  I'm  home  alone!" 
But  she  faced  known  death  and  she  turned  it 
In  her  own  lifetime  into  a  triumph  of  hope 
for  other  people. 

Her  career  as  a  television  personality,  na- 
tional speaker,  tour  entrepreneur  and  Inter- 
viewer of  the  heads  of  state  of  almost  every 
major  foreign  power  meant  less  to  Bea  John- 
son than  her  most  recent  Job,  that  of  cochalr- 
man  of  the  Johnson  County  Cancer  Crusade. 

Bea  helped  turn  the  1975  Cancer  Crusade 
into  the  most  successful  fund  raiser  of  all 
time.  The  Johnson  County  Crusade  set  a  new 
record  last  year,  doubling  the  amount  raised 
in  any  previous  year. 

This  year,  although  Bea  Johnson's  health 
has  not  permitted  her  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Crusade,  she  was  named  Honorary  Co- 
Chahman.  Shirley  Rose  again  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  heading  the  Johnson  County 
drive. 

HER     last    work 

The  film  that  Bea  Johnson  made  last  year, 
detailing  her  personal  battle  with  cancer  and 
her  hopes  for  the  future  of  cancer  research 
has  been  shown  all  over  the  country.  Every- 


where people  respond  with  tears  and  more 
imporULQtly  to  Bea,  their  support. 

Talking  directly  to  her  audience,  Bea  John- 
sou  relates  In  the  film  how  cancer  wUl  effect 
everyone.  The  statistics  ten  the  story,  she 
says  Two  out  of  three  families  wBl  have 
someone  in  their  family  suffer  from  cancer; 
one  out  of  four  women  wUl  have  cancer. 

Bea  Johnson  often  told  her  daughters. 
Becky  and  JUl,  she  felt  her  work  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  she  had  ever  done. 

The  statement  has  even  more  meaning 
when  one  looks  at  Bea  Johnson's  career. 

Born  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  Bee  was  a  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentator on  KMBC-KFRM  and  KMBC-TV 
for  26  years.  Her  daUy  televl.'sion  program  was 
called  "Bea  Johnson's  Happy  Home." 
KINGS  and  pgrsTi>r,:'JTS 

A  correspondent  to  national  and  Inter- 
national Big  Four  conferences,  Bea  Johnsoii 
interviewed  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
kings  and  dictators.  She  was  the  first  woman 
journalist  to  interview  Premier  BQrushchev 
in  his  office. 

In  Interviewing  these  government  leaders. 
Bea  said:  "If  you  are  to  report  honestly  on 
today's  world  and  the  heads  of  state  who 
nuinipulate  Its  fate,  you  must  go  to  each 
country  to  talk  to  them  and  their  people." 

To  this  end,  she  organized  anntial  tours  to 
foreign  cotintries  for  national  Journalists  and 
arrange  for  them  to  interview  heads  of  state 
and  other  powerful  personages. 

Simultaneously  with  the  television  show 
and  annual  tours,  Bea  Johnson  was  speaking 
nationally  about  her  travels  and  experiences. 
In  all.  she  traveled  to  some  47  states  on  her 
lecture  circuits  and  at  several,  her  dinner 
companion  at  the  banquet  preceding  the 
speeches  was  a  young  senator  named  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

awasds  and  ronoxs 

In  response,  the  country^howered  Bea 
Johnson  with  awards  and  evenWore  duties. 
She  won  12  of  the  nation's  top  ^dlo-televi- 
slon  awards,  including  McCall's  Cfclden  Mike 
award  for  the  broadcaster  accompu^hing  the 
greatest  community  service  in  America;  the 
Zenith  award  for  excellence  of  programs  and 
distinguished  service  to  American  TV;  the 
Ohio  State  award  for  outstanding  programs 
directed  to  women  and  the  Matrix  Table 
Award  presented  last  year  by  the  Kansas  City 
chapter  of  Women  In  Communication. 

Bea  Johnson  was  named  to  national  com- 
mittees by  Ijoth  Republican  and  Democratic 
presidents.  Including  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee- Women's  Division.  She  was  a  na- 
tional director  of  American  Women  In  Radio 
and  TV,  a  charter  member  of  the  first  People 
to  People  council,  national  director  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  national 
board  chairman  and  president  of  Gamma 
Alpha  Chi,  national  advertising  fratertlity, 
decent  at  the  Nelson  Atkins  Gallery  and  ac- 
tive in  the  Kan.«as  City  Art  Institute  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Associ- 
ation. 

"The  life  of  Bea  Johnson  is  a  testimonial  of 
service,  concern  and  love,"  said  U.S.  Rep. 
Larry  Winn,  a  long-time  friend  of  the  John- 
son family.  "Her  Ufe  represents  the  finest 
qualities  In  public  sei-vioe  and  persoiial  devo- 
tion. Her  service  to  the  American  Cancer 
Crusade  Is  unparaUeled  anj-where  In  Amer- 
ica. 

"We  will  miss  her  deeply,  but  we  wlU  treas- 
ure the  memory  of  her  total  commitment  of 
service  to  others,"  'Winn  said. 

It  Is  a  fitting  epitaph  for  a  gaUant  woman. 
Bea  Johnson  wUl  be  missed  by  more  than  h«- 
many  friends.  She  will  be  missed  by  the 
thousands  of  cancer  sufferers  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  will  ail  gain  from  the  love  and  con- 
cern she  showed  for  them. 
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ANIMAL  WELFARI    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
President  Ford  signeq  into  law  the  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act  Amendments  of  1976, 
which  should  provida  better  protection 
for  animals  in  transit,  as  well  as  help 
curb  the  practice  of  a  nlmal  fighting 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  an  unforturate  incident  that 
demonstrates  the  need  for  this  important 
legislation — leglslatior  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  ad  which  has  been 


;he  making. 
Christian  Science 


unanmious  con- 
articles  be  printed 


more  than  6  years  in 

A  few  days  ago,  the 
Monitor  ran  an  article  which  does  a  good 
job  of  summarizing  tt  e  major  points  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  as: : 
sent  that  both  of  tliese 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prir  ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Pcwt,  May  3.  1976J 

Sdcteem  Horses  Are  Fotji  d  Dead  Aftfr  Plane 

Flicr  p 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  Maj  2. — Sixteen  of  52 
horses  flown  yesterday  f  re  m  the  United  States 
were  dead  on  arrival  abo)  ,rd  a  single  plane  at 
Sao  Paulo  International  airport;  authorities 
reported  today. 

Veterinary  surgeon  Flumaiion  Suhro  said 
the  animals  may  have  ded  as  a  result  of  a 
sharp  change  in  pressure  aboard  the  aircraft; 
but  he  stressed  that  the  <  ause  of  death  could 
only  be  proved  by  autopsies.  All  but  one  of 
the  dead  horses  were  pr^  ;naut  mates. 

Six  of  the  siurvivors  wei  e  foals  born  shortly 
before  the  flight.  All  wei  e  receiving  medical 
treatment  before  being  landed  over  to  the 
Importers,  a  group  of  bn  eders  in  Presldente 
Prudente,  Sao  Paulo  state . 

{Prom  the  Christian  i  cience  Monitor, 

Apr.  26,  1)76] 

New  Law  Hrrs  Animal  "Sports"  Fighting, 

iNjTTRious  Shipping 

(By  David  A]  table) 

New  York. — A  six-yeai  effort  to  guarantee 
the  humane  treatment  o '  animals  in  transit 
has  flnally  succeeded. 

President  Ford's  signing  of  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  amendments  last  week  enables 
uniform  standards  to  be  established  for  the 
himiane  treatment  of  th<  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  animals  which  ire  shipped  around 
the  United  States  every  yc  ar. 

In  addition,  the  new  1©  ;islatlon  strikes  out 
against  the  growing  "spirt"  of  dogflghtlng 
aa  well  as  cockflghting.  It  makes  it  Ulegal 
to  sponsor  an  animal  flgl  t  or  to  deliver,  buy, 
sell,  or  transport  an  animal  in  interstate 
commerce  for  fighting  pitrposes. 

The  only  exception  to  the  anti-flghtlng 
rule  is  that  the  law  does  lot  cover  cockflght- 
ing in  those  states  (five  of  them)  where 
cockflghting  is  legal. 

Humanitarians  greeted  the  pa&sage  of  the 
legislation  with  emotior  and  relief.  There 
had  been  some  fears  eai  lier  tkat  President 
Ford  would  veto  the  legislation,  mainly  be- 
cause of  what  the  White! House  termed  "the 
federal  police  force  implications"  of  enforc- 
ing the  ban  on  animal  fighting. 

However,  the  overwhelmingly  favorable 
votes  In  both  houses  of  Congress  appear  to 
have  caused  the  White  iHouse  to  go  along 
with  the  legislation.  Thi  final  version  was 
approved  in  the  House,  3te  to  31,  and  in  the 
Senate  90  to  0. 

Up  to  now,  weak  statj  laws  or  poor  en- 
forcement of  them  have  mabled  dogflghtlng 
to  grow  into  a  popular  u  aderground  "sport" 


with  its  own  related  publications  and  events 
staged  around  the  country. 

Many  have  been  appalled  by  this  develop- 
ment. They  point  out  that  this  is  a  viciously 
cruel  pastime. 

Dogs  are  trained  to  kill  using  animals  such 
as  kittens,  chickens,  then  set  against  each 
other  in  a  contest  in  which  they  chew  each 
other  to  a  mangled  standstill  and  often 
death.  Heavy  betting  keeps  the  "sport"  alive. 

The  cruelty  frequently  involved  in  trans- 
porting animals  also  has  become  the  focus 
of  greater  concern  in  recent  years,  especially 
with  the  growth  of  the  pet  and  puppy  farm 
business. 

This  can  vary  from  the  thoughtless  or  cal- 
lous leaving  of  caged  animals  to  bake  at 
aii'liiie  terminals  in  scorching  summer  sun 
or  to  freeze  in  sub-zero  winds.  Or  it  may 
involve  the  dispatch  of  puppies,  kittens,  and 
other  animals  in  flimsy,  splintering  crates  so 
as  to  save  the  dispatcher  tlie  dollar  outlay 
on  decent  equipment. 

The  new  legislation  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  lay  down  minimum  stand- 
ards for  such  things  as  crates,  feed,  water, 
ventilation,  and  veterinary  care.  If  this  leg- 
islation is  properly  applied  and  enforced,  and 
that  Is  where  the  next  test  lies,  it  is  hoped 
it  will  save  many  animal  lives. 


FBI  STANDS  IDLY  BY  WHILE  BROAD- 
CASTER IS  MAIMED  FOR  ANTI- 
CASTRO  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day a  bomb  exploded  in  the  automobile 
of  Mr.  Emllio  Milian  in  Miami  as  he  left 
station  WQBA  after  his  evening  broad- 
cast. I  know  Mr.  Milian  as  a  courageous 
and  outspoken  broadcaster  who  is  not 
afraid  to  tell  his  Spanish-speaking  audi- 
ence the  ti-uth  about  U.S.  policy  in 
Cuba,  and  the  aggressive  actions  of  Fi- 
del Castro  against  the  free  people  of  the 
world.  Whoever  placed  the  bomb  in  Mr. 
Milian's  car  obviously  sought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  voice  that  has  been  warn- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Miami 
area  daily  against  communism.  The  ter- 
rorists failed  to  stop  his  voice,  but  they 
succeeded  in  seriously  injm-ing  his  body. 
I  am  informed  that  the  injuries  required 
the  emergency  amputation  of  both  legs 
below  the  knee,  and  that  doctors  are 
now  fighting  to  save  his  left  arm. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  adult  life  as  a  broadcaster,  and  I 
know  what  it  means  to  go  on  the  air  and 
accept  the  full  consequences  of  broad- 
casting news  and  opinion  to  the  public. 
But  needless  to  say,  I  have  never  thought 
that  the  consequences  should  include 
maiming  and  death.  Fi-eedom  of  speech 
is  a  constitutional  right  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  right  which  should  be 
enjoyed  without  the  chilling  effect  of 
terror. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  appalled 
by  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  probe  adequately  the 
continuing  wave  of  terrorism  in  the 
Miami  area.  There  should  be  some  way 
to  establish  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  the  terrorist  acts  are  the  product  of 
Castro's  agents  in  the  United  States;  yet 
the  Bureau  seems  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
helplessness  and  ho-hum  as  though  the 
Cuban  exile  community  were  somehow 
bringing  the  terrorism  upon  themselves. 

Yet  there  has  been  ample  warning 
that  the  terrorism  is  part  of  a  calculattnl 
strategy    to   diminish   anti-Ca.?tro    ex- 


pressions of  sentiment.  It  is  not  by  coin- 
cidence that  Emilio  Milian  was  attacked. 
Last  fall,  three  anti-Castro  leaders  in 
Miami  were  threatened  with  death  in  an 
imderground  Castroite  paper  circulated 
in  the  Miami  area,  entitled  "Verde  Oliva." 
Shortly  after  the  paper  was  publ^ed, 
one  of  the  three,  Rolando  Masferrer  was 
brutally  assassinated  on  October  31, 1975. 
The  second  one  threatened  with  death  by 
the  Castro  underground  was  Emilio 
Milian.  On  April  30,  Mr.  Milian  was  felled, 
but  not  killed  by  the  bomb.  Now  only  one 
of  the  trio  marked  for  death  remains  mi- 
touched,  Mr.  Jorge  Mas.  How  long  will 
the  Federal  Bm-eau  of  Investigation  wait? 
Will  Mr.  Mas  be  struck  dovra  as  well? 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Masferrer,  Mr.  Milian  and  Mr.  Mas  came 
to  my  office  in  Washington.  They  vowed 
that  they  would  not  let  up  in  leading  the 
fight  against  what  at  that  time  seemed 
a  growing  acceptance  of  so-called  "nor- 
malization" of  relations  with  Castro. 
Both  men  had  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  in  the  ensuing  months  they 
redoubled  their  eflforts  to  arouse  public 
opinion  on  the  issue. 

At  that  time  I  contacted  the  FBI,  and 
•strongly  suggested  that  they  look  into 
the  threats,  and,  if  necessary,  arrange 
protection.  But  the  Washington  Office  of 
the  FBI  showed  a  massive  disinterest 
in  the  matter,  saying  that  it  was  up  to 
the  local  authorities  to  handle  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  a  situation  with  international  im- 
plications. If  foreign  agents  are  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States,  then  the  FBI 
should  be  investigating  the  matter.  If 
broadcasters  are  being  threatened,  physi- 
cally assaulted,  and  maimed  for  life  be- 
cause of  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  ase  the  airwaves,  then  the  FBI 
should  be  investigating  the  matter. 

I  am  writing  today  to  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  and  once  more  asking  that  the 
Bureau  take  a  strong  role  in  this  affair. 
The  Bm-eau  was  warned  once  before,  and 
nothing  was  done.  It  is  time  for  action, 
and  it  is  time  to  protect  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  being  threatened  by  Cas- 
tro's agents. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  Senator  seeks  recognition  at 
this  time,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to,  and  at  12:45 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1 
pin.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  Mr.  Johnston. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSTNESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  RANGELANDS  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1976 

Tae   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
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having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2555, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  l^lslative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  266S)  to  establish  a  national 
rangelands  rehabilitation  and  protection 
program. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Rangelands  Policy  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.  2.  Findings,  Purpose,  and  Defini- 
tions.— 

(a)  The  Ck>ngress  finds  that — 

(1)  despite  Increased  efforts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  individual  users  of  the  western  public 
rangelands,  many  areas  of  the  rangelands 
are  producing  less  than  their  potential,  a 
condition  which  threatens  the  livelihood  of 
such  users  and  the  economic  stability  of 
neighboring  communities,  present  levels  of 
meat  production,  the  quality  and  availability 
of  scarce  western  water  supplies.  United 
States  obligations  to  Mexico  concerning  the 
salinity  level  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
maintenance  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  the 
viability  of  flood  prevention  programs; 

(2)  the  rangelands  will  remain  in  an  lui- 
satisfactory  condition  and  some  areas  may 
decline  further  under  present  management 
levels;  and 

(3)  this  condition  can  be  corrected  by  a 
national  commitment  to  a  program  of  im- 
proved management  of  the  rangelands,  a  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  the  additional 
benefits  of  Increased  soU  and  watershed  sta- 
bility; protection  of  water  quality  and  main- 
tenance of  present  water  production  levels; 
expansion  of  the  forage  resource  and  a  con- 
sequent rise  In  livestock  production;  en- 
hancement, protection,  and  maintenance  of 
wildlife  habitat;  reduced  flood  danger;  and 
economic  stabilization  of  communities  and 
individuals  dependent  on  such  lands. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  a  necessity 
for,  and  declares  a  national  commitment  to, 
the  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  the 
rangelands.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  progrsun  to  Identify  the  ctirrent 
rangeland  conditions  and  trends;  to  plan  and 
effect  actions  to  correct  deficiencies  In  such 
lands;  and  to  restore  such  lands  to,  and  main- 
tain them  In,  as  full  productive  capacity  sis 
feasible. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and 

(2)  "rangelands"  means  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  on  which  there  is  domestic  live- 
stock grazing,  or  other  lands  so  administered 
which  the  Secretary  determines  may  be  suit- 
able for  domestic  livestock  grazing. 

Sec.  3.  Rangelands  Inventory. — Tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  maintain 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter,  a  compre- 
hensive and  appropriately  detailed  inventory 
of  all  rangelands.  This  inventory  shall  iden- 
tify the  resources  of  and  deficiencies  in  the 
rangelands  and  shall  be  kept  current  so  as 
to  reflect  changes  in  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  Rangelands  Rehabilitation  and 
Protection  Program. — The  Secretary  shall 
develop,  maintain,  revise  as  necessary,  and 
implement  a  rangelands  rehabilitation  and 
protection  program  for  the  improved  man- 
agement of  the  rangelands,  which  shall  have 
as  its  purpose  the  correction  of  the  defici- 
encies In  the  rangelands  as  inventoried  p\ir- 
.•iuant  to  section  3  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  lands  within  thirty  years  of  enactment 


of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  such  program  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of,  ot  Improve- 
ment In,  the  productive  capacity  of  such 
lands  achieved  at  the  conclusion  of  such  pe- 
riod in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  resource  values 
Identifled  by  this  Act  and  with  the  multiple 
use,  sustained  yield  concept  of  land  man- 
agement. Such  program  shall  Include  plans 
for  the  various  areas  of  the  rangelands,  which 
plans  specify  the  actions,  and  the  schedule 
thereof,  to  be  tindertaken  on  such  areas 
within  said  thirty-year  period.  Such  plans 
may  Identify  areas  of  the  rangelands  which, 
because  of  their  smaU  relative  size,  minor  re- 
source value,  scattered  land  ownership,  or 
other  reasons,  are  unsuitable  for  the  im- 
proved management  required  by  this  Act  and 
provide  for  appropriate  management  of  such 
lands  to  arrest  further  decline  In,  and  pro- 
tect the  multiple  use  values  of,  such  lands. 

Sec.  5.  Rangelands  Management. — ^The  Sec- 
retary BhaU  manage  the  rangelands  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program. 

Sec.  6.  Participation  of  State  and  Local 
Governments,  Users,  and  the  Public. — The 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures. Including  public  hearings  or  meet- 
ings where  appropriate,  to  give  State  and 
local  governments,  users  of  the  rangelands, 
and  the  public  adequate  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  rangelands 
rehabilitation  and  protection  program  dur- 
ing its  preparation  and  implementation. 

Sec.  7.  Rangelands  Report. — The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  rangelands  report  no  later 
than  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  at  five  year  intervals  thereafter.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close 
of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  Include,  in  appropriate  detail,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  condition  of  the  rangelands,  the 
implementation  of  the  rangelands  reha- 
bilitation and  protection  program,  and  the 
advances  made  In  meeting  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8  Authorizations. — ^There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  additional  funds  over  and 
above  amounts  already  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  fiscal  year 
1976  for  livestock  management,  soil  and  wa- 
ter, and  wildlife,  as  follows:  an  Increase  of 
$10,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1977;  additional  In- 
creases of  $5,000,000  per  year  each  and  every 
year  in  fiscal  year  1978,  1979,  and  1980;  and 
Increases  of  $500,000  per  year  each  and  every 
year  from  fiscal  year  1981  through  and  In- 
cluding fiscal  year  2006.  Any  increased 
amounts  as  authorized  herein  not  appropri- 
ated In  one  or  more  years  shall  be  authorized 
for  appropriation  In  any  subsequent  year. 

Sec.  9.  Construction  or  Law. — Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any  existing 
provision  of  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  1*011. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  very  brief  statement  on  S.  2555. 

This  is  a  bill  that  emerged  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs without  a  dissenting  vote.  What  it 
seeks  to  do  is  to  be  responsive  to  a  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 


which  showed  that  the  public  lands  were 
deteriorating  at  a  very  alarming  rate 
throughout  the  West.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  be  responsive  to  this  report  and 
to  establish  a  program  to  rehabilitate 
the  rangelands. 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  author  of  the 
measure,  to  say  that  the  bill  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation, the  support  of  environmental- 
ists, and  the  support  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
purpose  section  of  the  report  on  S.  2555. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

purpose 

S.  2555,  as  ordered  reported — the  National 
Rangelands  Policy  Act  of  1976 — v.ould  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  esabllsh  an 
$895.5  million,  30-year  program  to  Improve 
the  quaUty  of  the  rangelands  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (BLM) .  The  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire that  this  rangeland  be  admmistered  to 
insure  full  productive  capacity  consistent 
with  the  multiple  use.  sustained  yield  con- 
cept of  land  management. 

The  bill  reflects  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions outlined  in  the  January,  1975.  Range 
Condition  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  document  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  disturbing  facts  about  the  condition 
of  BLM  rangeland.  Among  other  things,  the 
Report  noted  that  28  percent  of  the  range  is 
in  poor  condition  and  5  percent  is  in  bad 
condition.  Although  excellent  efforts  by  both 
the  BLM  and  grazing  permittees  have  result- 
ed In  real  Improvement  in  the  condition  of 
various  portions  of  the  range,  the  Report 
projects  that  In  25  years  the  productive  capa- 
bility of  the  range  could  further  decrease  by 
as  much  as  25  percent  if  present  manage- 
ment levels  continue  unchanged.  To  fully 
reverse  this  trend  and  rehabilitate  the  range, 
the  Report  contained  an  outline  of  a  program 
which  Is  similar  to  that  proposed  In  S.  2555. 

The  BLM  estimated  that  such  a  program 
could  Increase  potential  forage  for  livestock 
by  39  percent  and  for  big  game  animals  by  32 
percent.  The  additional  indirect  bonefits  such 
as  reduced  erosion.  Improved  flood  control, 
enhanced  water  quality,  reduced  salinity  in 
the  Colorado  River,  and  better  watershed 
conditions  add  up  to  an  estimated  $126  mil- 
lion In  annual  benefits.  A  comparison  of 
these  benefits  with  an  initial  cost  of  $10 
miUion  and  an  annual  average  cost  of  $29.85 
million  discloses  a  very  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  has  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  move  for  passage  of  the 
bill,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
controversy.  I  understand,  however,  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  an  amend- 
ment, so  I  will  now  suggest  tlie  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  l^slative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
endorse  S.  2555,  a  bill  to  rehabilitate  and 
protect  our  national  rangelands.  In  Jan- 
uaiy  of  1975  the  Bureau  of  Land  Maxi- 
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in  the  lexicon  of  the  days,  tlie  users  of 
these  public  lands.  I  refer  to  the  dilemma 
with  which  the  livestock  men  are  con- 
fronted today,  as  they  see  grazing  fees 
increase  in  the  face  of  a  deteriorating 
condition  of  the  range,  or  in  the  face  of 
the  way  in  which  we  try  to  meet  that 
problem  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
animals  that  may  graze  on  a  particular 
unit  of  land. 

One  of  the  directions  in  which  I  think 
we  can  and  should  go  is  to  move  to  get 
the  user,  himself,  to  make  some  of  the 
investment  which  needs  to  be  made  In 
terms  of  the  improvements  upon  Fed- 
eral lands. 

A  gi-eat  many  of  the  livestock  people 
who  use  Federal  lands,  both  on  the  For- 
est Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands,  are  quite  willing  and 
they  are  very  much  able  and  ready  to 
make  an  investment  of  their  own  capital 
in  the  Improvement  of  the  rangelands.  It 
would  not  require  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  to  make  the  total  investment. 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why  that 
has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  The  ma- 
jor reason  is  that  the  pennit  for  the  use 
of  lands  is  a  permit  which  is  of  limited 
time.  It  is  justifiably  hmited  in  the  sense 
that  the  permittee  has  no  legal  right  to 
the  continuation  of  the  permit  except 
within  the  term  of  years  set  forth  in  tlie 
permit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Winfred  Craft,  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  have  floor  privileges  dming 
the  coasideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may  I 
add  to  that  a  request  that  Mr.  Steven 
Quarles,  of  the  Interior  Committee  staff, 
be  gi.-anted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
kinds  of  range  improvement  that  might 
be  called  upon  under  this  act  Include 
such  things  as  better  fencing  in  order  to 
provide  the  grazing  imits  so  that  we  can 
install  rest  rotation  which  has  now  had 
a  very  wide  acceptance  among  land  man- 
agers as  an  appropriate  tool  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  forage  that  is  produced 
for  domestic  Uvestock  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wildlife  that  Inhabit  tlie 
same  ranges,  and  ultimately  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  land  itself.  But  rest  rotation 
requires  better  fencing  than  we  have  on 
many  of  our  western  lands  today. 

Who  is  to  make  the  Investment  in  the 
fencing  that  is  thus  required  if,  indeed, 
the  livestock  owner,  who  grazes  on  those 
lands,  has  no  right  to  the  land,  no  right 
to  the  grazing  on  tliose  lands? 

We  need  better  and  more  watering 
areas,  sometimes  in  the  development  of 
a  spring,  sometimes  it  may  require  the 
installation  of  small  catch  basins;  often- 
times it  will  require  the  Installation  of 
piping  for  some  distance. 

Sometimes  it  will  require  the  installa- 
tion of  piping  in  order  to  spread  the  ani- 
mal use  over  a  larger  area  and  thus  both 
improve  the  lands  and  improve  the  graz- 
ing possibilities  for  the  livestock  user; 
but  it  also,  and  quite  obviously.  ha.s  a 


great  deal  of  enhancement  for  wildlife 
purposes  as  well  as  domestic  livestock. 

Who  is  to  make  that  investment  In  the 
watering  Improvements  that  are  made  on 
the  public  lands?  Who  will  do  the  biush 
control  and  the  reseeding  of  the  public 
lands?  Nearly  all  of  that  has  now  been 
done  under  Federal  contract.  The  live- 
stock owner,  the  permitholder.  is  often- 
times very,  very  interested  in  doing  that 
himself,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to 
make  that  kind  of  management  invest- 
ment if  there  were  any  guarantee  to  him 
that  he  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  or  that 
he  would  receive  some  reimbursement 
for  it. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  hearings, 
which  are  of  very  gi-eat  importance  to 
people  in  the  Western  United  States  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  who  own  these  public 
lands,  to  determine  the  question  or  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  question  of 
what  the  appropriate  fee  should  be  for 
the  grazing  on  the  public  lands. 

I  have  proposed  that  tlie  Federal  land 
managers,  both  hi  the  Forest  Service  and 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  be 
permitted  to  develop  regulations  under 
which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  grazing 
fee  could  be  offset  against  the  improve- 
ments which  the  permitholder  might  in- 
stall upon  the  lands  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  use. 

The  results  of  such  an  action,  I  think, 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  land  it- 
self, to  the  wildlife  that  occupies  the  land 
and  to  the  permitholder.  The  permithold- 
er is  faced  with  rising  costs  in  a  whole 
variety  of  areas,  from  the  labor  that  is 
hired  to  the  fencing  materials  that  are 
purchased.  Everyone  knows  how  iron 
and  steel  products  have  gone  up  in  price. 
They  are  caught  in  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  as  everj'thing  tliat  they  invest 
costs  more  and,  right  now,  the  cattle 
market  is  in  another  period  of  decline. 
It  had  not  really  recovered  from  the 
earlier  decline  caused  primarily  by  Fed- 
eral wage  and  price  controls  that  stayed 
on  too  long. 

So  the  present  planned  increase  in 
grazing  fees  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
permitholder  is  most  uniquely  unable  to 
cope  with  that  increased  cost. 

There  are  efiBciencies  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  In  the  management 
which  a  private  landholder  or  landuser 
can  do  more  easily  than  can  a  Federal 
land  manager.  I  refer  particularly  to 
items  Uke  that  of  fencing. 

I  sat  in  the  hearings  last  week,  and 
will  repeat  here  today,  and  I  told  a  story 
that  came  to  me  recently  at  a  meeting  I 
had  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  in  which  livestock 
growers  were  verj',  vei*y  insistent  that 
something  be  done  to  respond  to  their 
problems. 

They  gave  as  an  example  the  tremen- 
dous cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  tlie  taxpayers  of  simple  matters  such 
as  fencing  where,  because  of  the  con- 
solidations of  ranger  districts  on  the 
forest  in  that  particular  area,  the  people 
who  were  on  the  public  lands  are  now 
situated  some  miles  away  from  the  land 
which  they  manage.  Where  the  land 
management  units  for  administrative  ef- 
ficiency have  been  consolidated  Into 
larger  and  larger  units.  It  is  obvious  that 
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some  portion  of  the  units  is  physically 
located  farther  away  from  the  point  of 
management.  I  have  an  example  of  the 
Leadore  ranger  district  In  Idaho  in  which 
the  distances  traveled  to  the  fencing  site 
are  now  such  that  they  travel  about  2V2 
horns  to  get  to  work,  they  take  an  hour 
off  for  lunch,  and  they  travel  another 
2V2  hours  to  get  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started.  They  actually  work 
on  the  ground  about  3  hours.  We  pay  for 
8  hours  a  day.  The  result  is  that  the  fenc- 
ing costs  in  that  particular  area  have 
gone  up  to  about  $18  a  rod. 

There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  that 
kind  of  management  except  that  which 
is  supposed  to  be  improved  management 
efBciency  because  of  consolidation  of 
management  units. 

No  livestock  operator  in  tliat  area 
could  survive  if  he  managed  his  own 
livestock  spread  in  the  same  way.  He 
would  have  been  out  of  business  a  long 
time  ago. 

If  we  were  to  permit  the  livestock 
operators  on  those  imits  to  install  that 
fencing  at  their  own  expense,  and  give 
them  credit  for  it  against  then*  grazing 
fee,  they  would  be  able  to  install  the 
fencing  at  much  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  countrj',  and  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  rancher  who  must  ultimately 
bear  his  share  of  the  costs  of  those  im- 
provements. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  thing  that  I  think  could  be  brought 
to  bear  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment which,  I  believe,  would  be  helpful 
In  allowing  the  permitholder  to,  in  es- 
sence, work  out  a  portion  of  the  grazing 
fee  which  is  being  charged  to  him. 

Unfortunately,  I  suppose,  there  will 
be  some  who  believe  tiiat  is  some  kind 
of  a  ripoff  for  the  taxpayer,  that  some- 
how we  will  have  given  an  advantage 
to  the  livestock  operator  by  allowing 
him  to  work  out  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
his  presence  upon  the  public  lands  of  the 
West. 

But,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  point 
out,  I  think  it  enhances  the  management 
of  the  public  lands  rather  than  de- 
creases their  management,  and  it  en- 
hances the  kind  of  range  rehabilitation 
work  which  we  are  talking  about  doing 
in  this  legislation.  It  reduces  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer  and  it  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  livestock  owner  in  direct 
costs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great 
merit  to  this  kind  of  an  approach  which 
would  permit  better  management  at 
lower  costs  to  all  of  the  taxpayers. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  understand  that  I  am  not  in  sup- 
port of  the  basic  legislation.  I  am.  I  sup- 
port it  because  I  think  it  is  badly  needed. 
I  think  it  is  overdue,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  certain  it  will  be  matched  with  the 
kind  of  appropriations  that  will  be  au- 
thorized in  terms  of  long-term  manage- 
ment. But  I  am  very  serious  about  the 
necessity  of  getting  more  money  put  into 
the  management  of  the  public  lands,  and 
passing  this  bill  today  will  assist  at  least 
in  pointing  toward  that  necessity,  but  it 
does  not  guarantee  success  in  the  budget- 
ary process. 

I  have  been  in  the  other  body  and 
this  one  for  over  9  years,  and  I  have 


watched  this  progress  over  all  of  this 
period  of  time  as  we  try  year  after  year 
to  get  increased  funding. 

The  tendency  to  postpone  until  next 
year  those  items  that  do  not  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  this  year  are  the  precise 
reason  we  are  in  the  difficulty  we  are 
in. 

The  directions  that  this  act  takes  are 
commendable,  but  they  will  be  com- 
mendable only  if  they  induce  greater 
funding  of  management  of  these  re- 
sources. They  are  commendable  and  will 
actually  result  in  an  improvement  of  the 
range  only  if  the  words  embedded  in  this 
statute  are  matched  by  the  actions  in 
the  appropriations  process  that  add  tlie 
flesh  to  the  bare  skeleton  of  manage- 
ment which  Is  set  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  as  certain  of  it  as 
I  should  be.  Perhaps  my  doubts  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  full  fimding  of 
this  bill  are  unwarranted.  But  I  think 
the  experience  would  indicate  that  my 
doubts  are  warranted.  If  that  is  true,  we 
have  to  find  some  other  way  of  getting 
the  job  done  that  we  seek  to  get  done 
or  to  supplement  the  efforts  that  will  be 
made  under  this  legislation,  because  this 
legislation  does  not  accomplish  the  goal, 
it  only  sets  the  goal  and  sets  the  du*ec- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  will  be  necessary,  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  the  goal,  to  add  some 
strength,  some  muscle,  some  fiber  and 
sinew  on  that  skeleton  that  we  are  erect- 
ing in  this  bill,  and  that  comes  by  way 
of  money,  in  many  respects,  and  ^e  ap- 
propriations process  is  one.  I  thihk  my 
amendment  could  be  a  verj'  useful  addi- 
tion in  the  direction  which  we  seek  to 
go. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  the 
fioor  manager,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  think  he  recognizes,  as 
I  do,  the  need  for  better  management. 
I  would  welcome  his  support  for  this 
legislation.  I  know  he  is  aware,  as  I  am 
aware,  that  the  livestock  operators  do 
stand  ready  to  make  some  capital  invest- 
ments to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  if  we  can  find  a 
way  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  would  v/elcome  his  comments  on  the 
direction  which  I  seek  to  take  under  an 
amendment  which  would  allow,  at  least, 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
due  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
grazing  permitee  in  the  form  of  range 
improvement  work. 

It  would  be  not  only  his  own  labor, 
but  the  materials  he  furnished,  the 
reasonable  value,  and  the  cost  of  doing 
that  range  improvement  work  in  private 
hands. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
that,  as  he  points  out  it  is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  be  sure  it  is  implementec  and  that 
we  actually  get  the  money.  With  the 
objective  of  range  improvement  and 
assistance  to  the  cattle  industry,  and  also 
for  the  good  benefit  of  all  the  people 
who  use  the  range  for  any  purpose,  the 
bill  is  certainly  meritorious. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  concerning  in-kind 


contributions  by  users  of  the  range  to 
count  against  fees,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  oppose  that. 

I  suppose,  basically,  I  do  so  for  two 
reasons.  I  think  it  would  provide  great 
difficulties  of  proof,  great  difficulties  of 
administration. 

Along  those  lines,  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  from  Mr.  Berklund, 
who  I  believe  is  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  op- 
posing such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  29,  1976. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McClure;  This  is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  2  suggesting 
that  part  of  the  grazing  fees  be  tendered  in 
work  improvement.  We  are  assuming  the 
suggestion  relates  to  the  stockman  working 
out  a  portion  of  his  grazing  fee  charge  by 
performing  some  type  of  work  on  Federal 
lands,  rather  than  paying  in  currency  as  now 
required.  This  Is  a  rather  unique  proposal 
and.  without  more  detail,  rather  difficult  to 
evaluate. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  the  authority 
by  which  the  Secretary  collects  a  grazing  fee 
for  grazing  use  of  the  public  lands.  Section 
3  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  states,  "The  Sec-  j 
retary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  issue 
or  cause  to  be  issued  permits  to  graze  live- 
stock on  such  grazing  districts  to  such  bona 
fide  settlers,  residents,  and  other  stock 
owners  as  under  his  rules  and  regulations 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  use  of  the 
range,  upon  the  payment  annually  of  rea- 
sonable fees  in  each  case  to  be  fixed  or 
determined  from  time  to  time.  .  .  ."  In  our 
view,  additional  congressional  action  would 
have  to  be  enacted  to  provide  authority  for 
the  substitution  of  work  for  United  States 
currency  as  payment  for  grazing  fees. 

Provided  such  workout  authority  did  exist, 
there  would  be  insxirmountable  pitfalls  that 
would  stand  In  the  way  of  the  success  of  any 
such  procedure.  The  present  grazing  fee 
structure  recognizes  and  takes  Into  consid- 
eration range  Improvement  depreciation  and 
maintenance  cost,  and  any  change  would 
necessitate  that  these  Items  be  deleted,  and 
the  grazing  fee  would  be  correspondingly  In- 
creased. Other  problems  would  Include: 

(a)  With  20.000  operators  and  8.000  allot- 
ments, a  special  record  system  would  have  to 
be  established  to  insure  proper  accounting 
of  work  credits  and  cash  amounts  due. 

(b)  The  question  of  employee/employer 
relationship,  ranging  from  accident  respon- 
sibility and  scheduled  work  assignments  to 
Social  Security  coverage,  would  have  to  be 
resolved. 

(c)  Would  the  rancher  himself  have  to 
perform  the  work  or  could  he  send  hLs  hired 
help  to  perform  the  work? 

(d)  Ranchers  working  out  grazing  fee 
charges  would  displace  pru-ate  contractors 
presently  engaged  in  range  improvement 
work  with  no  assurance  of  work  quality  or 
quantity. 

(e)  Most  stockmen  are  themselves  fully 
occupied  during  the  short  work  season  gen- 
eraUy  available  for  the  workout  proposal. 

(f )  There  Is  not  a  uniform  distribution  of 
operators  In  relationship  to  where  the  work 
needs  are  identified  each  year.  As  an  example. 
Nevada,  with  49  million  acres,  has  about  860 
operations;  whereas  Montana,  with  8.3  mil- 
lion acres,  has  over  3,700  operators. 

(g)  If  workout  arrangements  are  author- 
ized for  payment  of  grazing  fees,  then  this 
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JURT  Berkltjnd, 

Director. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Ar.  President,  addl.^ 
tlonally,  the  countifs,  as  the  Senator  Is 
aware,  receive  a  per  rentage  of  the  graz 
Ing  fees. 

If  we  allowed  in-lind  contributions  as 
opposed  to  cash,  I  an  not  quite  sxire  how 
we  would  satisfy  tie  obligation  to  the 
county.  So  as  far  an  that  aspect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  I  would  be  con 
strained  to  oppose  it. 

In  the  last  week  lA  the  joint  markups 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  Committees 
on  the  timber  range  bills,  we  have  been 
attempting  to  refoim  provisions  per- 
mitting timber  purchasers  on  national 
forest  lands  to  conslruct  roads  and  de- 
duct them  from  the  r  svenue  they  pay  the 
Federal  GtovemmentI  Such  grants  have 
resulted  In  the  tail  inagglng  the  dog.  By 
that  I  mean,  the  private  users  of  the 
public  lands  will  be  ajale  to  dictate  policy 
to  the  public  land  management  agencies. 
Over  the  last  several  years  appropria- 
tions to  the  Forest  Si  srvlce  for  construc- 
tion of  roads  have  Iropped  drastically 
and  instead  the  Fore  ;t  Service  is  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  private  timber 
purchasers  for  road  (jonstruction. 

In  addition  a  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  timber  sa  es  on  national  for- 
est lands  are  turne(  over  to  coimties. 
The  counties  have  b(  en  in  absolute  op- 
position to  the  reduct  on  of  these  receipts 
through  granting  tim  )er  purchasers  road 
credits. 

What  has  happened  in  timber  pur- 
chaser credits  could  happen  in  grazing 
permittee  credits.  We  would  find  a  con- 
tinuing decline  In  Fe<  eral  funds  for  im- 
provements on  and  r<  habilitation  of  the 
range.  Instead,  the  B  JH  and  the  Forest 
Service  could  become  overly  dependent 
on  grazing  permits  f>r  range  work.  In 
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p,dditlon  the  counties  would  surely  suffer 
reduction  in  payments  because  of  re- 
duced payments  in  grazing  permit  fees. 
In  addition  this  provision  could  result 
in  an  administrative  quagmire.  A  special 
records  system  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
to   Insure   proper   accounting   of   work 
grants  in  cash  amounts  from  some  20,000 
operators.  As  such  grants  are  earned  in- 
come to  the  permittee,  the  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  would  have  to  report  to 
the  IRS  on  each  individual  permittee  who 
makes  use  of  these  provisions.  Present 
regulations  require  payment  of  grazing 
fees  before  grazing  use  Is  made  and  any 
change  would  only  complicate  the  pres- 
ent simple  billing  and  collecting  proce- 
dures at  a  time  when  people  are  com- 
plaining   about    complex    Government 
procedures. 

Finally  such  a  provision  woiild  serve  to 
Increase  the  opportunity  for  additional 
disagreements  between  the  BLM  and 
permittees  over  authorized  projects,  wage 
rates,  work  and  project  quality,  project 
speciflcation.«5,  project  supervision,  and 
work  priorities. 

♦v^*T2V^**  ^^*  °"'  *°  "ly  coUeagues 
that  this  amendment  Is  opposed  by  the 
administration  for  many  of  the  reasons 
I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  re- 
jection of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  CANNON,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  not  tlie  purpose  of  the 
grazing  fee  program  to  permit  the  fees  to 
go  back  Into  range  improvements  and 
help  upgiade  the  range? 

If  the  answer  to  that  is  "yes,"  then 
what  Is  the  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho?  That  would 
simply  give  a  credit  for  constructive 
range  improvement  that  might  have 
been  put  in  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
rancher  himself,  just  alleviating  the 
Government  from  that  responsibility.  If 
they  ever  see  fit  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  said  earlier,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada, 
there  is,  of  course,  several  pm-poses 
served  by  the  charging  of  grazing  fees, 
one  of  which  would  be  to  give  revenues 
to  counties  in  which  the  public  lands 
are  situated.     , 

If  my  memoi-y  serves  me  correctly, 
12 '2  percent  of  cash  payments  go  to  local 
governments,  go  to  counties,  and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  purposes.  If  there 
was  a  contribution  in  kind.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  the  county  would  get  its 
121 2  percent. 

Additionally.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  accoimt- 
ing  for  the  so-called  in-kind  contribu- 
tions would  impose  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
would  make  it  veiy  difficult — what  is  the 
value  of  the  fence,  what  did  he  pay  for 
the  fence  posts,  what  did  he  pay  for  the 

wire,  was  it  second  hand,  was  it  new? 

this  type  of  thing  would  introduce  com- 
plications that  I  am  afraid  would  bog 
down  the  system. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  Uie  Senator  \\oiUd 
permit,  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing that  could  take  place  that  would 
bog  the  system  down  more  than  it  is  at 


the  present  time.  So  I  am  not  very  much 
impressed  by  his  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  op- 
posing this  amendment  because  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  is  opposed  to  any- 
thing—just opposed  to  anything,  period. 
He  wants  to  manage  the  lands  without 
getting  them  in  shape,  without  doing 
something  of  benefit  about  tiiem. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  my  own  State  of 
Nevada  where  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, I  am  told  it  is  going  to  take  them 
13  years  to  complete  the  environmental 
impact  statements  in  my  State,  in  all 
the  districts  in  my  State,  and  when  we 
have  a  district  that  the  EIS  has  not  been 
completed,  they  cannot  make  the  im- 
proAements  on  the  range. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  aware  of  that 
problem  the  Senator  mentioned  of  these 
EIS's,  but  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  sep- 
arate and  different  problem  from  what 
is  argued.  It  is  separate  from  allowing 
in-kind  contribution.s  in  lieu  of  a  cash 
contribution  for  grazing  fees. 

It  Ls  a  problem,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  take  care  of  it  within  the  con- 
text of  this  particular  legislation,  nor  is 
the  Senator  from  Idaho's  amendment 
addressed  to  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  realize  that  I  was  go- 
ing a  little  beyond  that.  But  let  me  ask 
the  Senator  this  question,  then.  If  this 
bill  goes  through  would  this  provide  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  additional 
funds  so  that  they  could  speed  up  the 
process  of  completing  their  environ- 
mental impact  statements? 

This  is  for  a  range  improvement,  and 
if  they  cannot  make  the  i-ange  improve- 
ments xmtil   they  complete  the  state- 
ments, and  it  Is  going  to  take  them  13 
years    to   complete    the   statements,   it 
seems   to  me  this  money   given  them 
would  help  them  rush  those  statements 
through  a  lot  faster  so  that  we  could 
start  some  of  these  range  improvement 
PF«5g?am^ 
Will  the  Senator  agree? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  understand  tlie  Sen- 
ator's question.  Just  let  me  consult  with 
counsel. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Just  1  second. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  have  Uie  floor. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  but  I  would 
like  to  consult  with  counsel  before  I  do. 
I  think  the  answer  would  appear  to  be 
this.  The  moneys  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  go  directly   into   land   improve- 
ments. 

This,  in  turn,  would  allow  the  moneys 
othei-wise  going  through  the  grazing  fees 
to  be  used  to  try  to  speed  up  the  prepara- 
tion the  EIS's  about  which  the  Senator 
is  talking. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  genu- 
ine problem.  I  am  not  sure  this  bill  solves 
it.  I  thmk  it  helps.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Idaho's  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  tlie  problem.  But  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  problem  and 
it  is  a  real  one. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  thing  that  gives 
me  some  concern  here,  the  Senator  says 
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this  permits  the  funds  to  be  used  for 
range  iatprovememts.  yet  in  my  own 
State,  for  example,  there  has  not  been 
one  environmental  Impact  statement 
concluded  In  any  of  the  districts  in  my 
State. 

On  the  schedule  that  we  have,  there 
will  be  one  district  ©onduded  in  the  fiscal 
year  i»77.  Tbei-e  will  be  one  concluded 
in  197B,  and  so  an..  For  the  first  5  years 
there  will  only  be  one  district  a  year. 

Until  they  get  tiie  first  statement  com- 
pleted, they  cannot  even  go  ahead  with 
any  range  improvements.  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
here. 

Mr.  HASKFTJu  I  hope  the  Senator  and 
I,  the  Senator  fnan  Idtiho,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  can  get  together  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  that  problem,  because 
that  is  a  horrendous  problem.  But  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  falls  without  the 
scope  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Senator  McGee  and  I  met  witli  a  group 
of  stoclonen  some  time  ago  and  this 
specilte  subject  that  is  addressed  by  the 
McClure  amendment  was  the  main  thrust 
of  our  meeting. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congress  has  been 
rather  niggardly  In  appropriating  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
order  that  they  could  undertake  and  ini- 
tiate and  complete  those  improvements 
needed  to  make  these  lands  even  more 
productive  than  they  are  now. 

We  had  testimony  from  a  numbei-  of 
paople  that  recalled  that  the  Forest 
Service  in  issuing  iti-year  permits  this 
year  has  called  upon  stockmen  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  fences 
and  otlier  kinds  of  range  improvements. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed 
out,  many  aS  these  tasks  can  be  done  by 
permitted  for  just  a  fraction  of  what  it 
would  cost  if  they  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Forest  Service  personnel.  I 
note  my  £ood  friend  from  Montana,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator,  is  ia  the 
Chamber,  and  I  expect  he  has  had  .simi- 
lar experieiDces  in  his  State  of  Montana, 
where  people  who  are  out  on  the  range, 
on  the  job.  can  easily  put  in  twice  as 
much  time  rebuilding  a  fence  or  fixing 
up  a  water  trough,  a  well,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  an  employee  of  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  BLM  who  had  to  go  from  a  head- 
quai'ters  town  by  pickup  out  on  the  range 
trying  to  get  there  to  do  a  job.  Often- 
times, half  or  more  of  his  tin^e  will  be 
consumed  en  route. 

It  seems  to  me  ve  cmke  tliese  points : 

No.  1,  there  can  be  no  dcoibt  at  all  but 
what  much  more  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  McCIure  amendment  than 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  fimds  otherwise. 

Now  to  go  to  the  second  point.  How 
are  we  going  to  determine  what  the  con- 
tribution has  been  in  dollars? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be  any 
real  problem.  The  Forest  Service  con- 
structs a  lot  of  fence  by  contract,  and 
the  ranchers  do.  I  do  not  tliink  that  will 
be  any  proUem  at  all.  I  am  certain  that 


it  will  result  In  a  savings  of  moaei'  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Point  No.  3 :  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  asks,  vliat  about  the 
funds  t2hat  are  to  be  returzaed  to  the 
counties?  I  venture  to  say  that  tiiere  will 
be  adequate  funds  paid  to  the  BLM  un- 
der this  hill  so  as  to  make  that  no  prob- 
lem at  alL  I  do  not  think  tliere  will  be 
any  problem  at  all  in  saying  categori- 
cally there  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
money  to  come  in  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  will  have  cash  on 
hand  to  make  the  payments  back  to  the 
coimties  and  subdivisions  of  govern  meat 
which  are  called  for  in  the  basic  law. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  this 
amendment  will  be  agreeu  to  and  at- 
tached to  tlie  bUL  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  hill  is  willing  to 
accept  It.  All  of  the  testimony  I  heard 
leaves  no  doubt  that  we  vdll  get  more 
work  done,  it  wIH  be  done  more  cheaply 
by  far  than  could  be  <lone  If  it  were  not 
to  be  performed  by  the  permittee,  we  will 
have  adequate  funds  to  repay  the  coun- 
ties, and  there  win  not  be  any  accounting 
problems  as  a  result  of  IL 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  "Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yidd? 

Mr.  McCL"DRE.  I  will  be  haiJpF  to 
yieltL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Does  the  Senator  hi- 
tttifl  to  press  this  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  T  would  bope  that  we 
could  have  a  vote,  yes.  I  trnderstand  there 
i?  another  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  There  is  anolher 
amendment.  Furthermore.  t2iere  is  an 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there 
will  not  be  any  rollcall  votes  untH  3:30. 
I  was  merely  asking  the  Senator  If  lie 
was  intending  to  press  this  to  a  vote.  I 
would  want  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na,j's 
•when  we  have  enoiigh  Senators  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Unless  the  Senator 
proposes  to  avoid  the  vote  by  agreeing  to 
•flie  amendment,  for  which  I  would  be 
very  happy. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
statesmanship,  Mr.  President.  ILaugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  t3ie  discussion  has  all 
been  terminated  on  that  amendment  and 
the  Senator  wants  to  withdraw  it,  I  wUl 
offer  mine  and  we  can  talk  to  it  and  then 
■we  -can  vote  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  HASKEUl).  If  itte  Senator  from 
Ne\'ada  will  yldd,  I  have  but  one  more 
comment  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Indicated 
that  there  would  be  no  accounting  prob- 
lems on  figuring  out  what  the  inklnd 
<ODn,tributk>n  was.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  tliat  it  seems  to 
me  not  only  do  we  have  an  accounting 
problem,  but  we  have  an  income  tax 
is«>blem  because,  by  providing  property 
to  satisfy  an  obligation,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  the  grazing  fee,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  realization  of  income  in  the 
event  that  the  property  contributed  has  a 
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lesser  oost  basis  in  the  hands  of  the 
rancher  than  the  fair  market  value 
which  was  assigned  to  it  as  a  satisfaction 
of  this  oUlgation. 

For  aH  these  reasons.  I  fed  that  the 
anvndmenl  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  wUl  cause  great  difficulties 
to  the  Department,  to  the  rancher  and 
to  the  comities.  I  just  say  that  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  nay  pur- 
pose, because  of  the  agreement  which  wft 
have  ah'eady  reached  this  afternoon  that 
there  be  no  record  votes  prior  to  3:50, 
that  we  can  set  this  amendment  aside 
and  go  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  discuss  it  as  wdl. 

Before  doing  thct,  Ifet  roe  make  just 
these  comments:  I  had  not  intended  to 
put  the  lettei-  of  the  Dii-ector  of  the  Bu- 
reau cf  Land  Management  into  the  dis- 
cussion or  ask  that  it  be  printed  tn  the 
Record  today  simply  because  I  think 
upon  reflection  he  might  find  that  lettei- 
to  be  a  source  of  acute  embarrassment. 
If  I  ever  saw  a  letter  that  tried  very  hard 
to  grasp  at  the  moft  minute  of  possible 
reasons  to  object  to  an  amendment,  thi? 
is  it.  Many  of  those  reasons  assigned  are 
so  specious  as  to  be  almost  langhable. 
I  say  that  with  very  great  respect  and 
regard  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
JmtiA  Manasement,  who  Is  a  persona! 
friend  of  mine  as  wen  as  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  have  a  verj'  high  regard  lor  him,  for 
his  talent  and  his  ability.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  his  fun  talents  and  abilities  were 
not  directed  toward  anal.vzing  this  pro- 
posal aDd  coming  up  with  constrrtctive 
comments  concerning  the  proposal. 

liet  me  read  the  paragraphs  numbered 
A  through  J  as  his  reasons  and  discuss 
them. 

I'tast  of  an,  he  says  there  tre  so  m»ny 
of  13wse  operators  and  allotments  that 
a  special  recordkeeping  system  would 
have  to  be  tastltrrted. 

There  are  20,006  operators  and  8,009 
allotmente,  as  he  says,  and  every  one  of 
ttoem  lias  records  fcept  on  tlieni  now.  It 
tloes  not  require  a  new  recordkeeping 
system.  'Rie  recordkeeping  system  Is  al- 
ready m  existetipe.  As  a  mutter  of  fact, 
if  the  BLM  does  anything  v,  pH  it  is  Ireep 
records.  At  times,  they  do  a  much  bcttw 
job  of  that  tlian  tl%ey  tJo  of  managing 
t^^and.    I 

I  have  TK)  doubt  tha*  the  army  of  em- 
ployees they  have  can  find  time  to  keep 
tl>e  recOTtls.  Ttyey  Iceep  thexn  now. 

The  second  paragraph  fc  a  <3aest  ion  of 
emptoj-er-employee  reiatitmsliip. 

Tliat  is  comi^etely  specaous.  This  letter 
was  obviously  drafted  by  somebody  «i>o 
was  not  an  attorney,  raising  an  issue 
which  is  a  legal  issue  and  which  has 
absolutely  no  substance.  Any  attorney 
could  set  it  aside  after  3  minutes  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  third  one  is,  would  the  ranclier 
himself  have  to  perfonu  the  work  or 
could  he  send  his  hired  help  to  perform 
the  work. 

If  someone  can  tell  me  what  that  has 
to  do  with  the  amendment,  I  would  per- 
haps suggest  tiiere  is  substance  to  it.  But 
that  is  completely  specious.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Issues. 

The  third  is  the  ranchei-s  working  out 
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grazing  fee  charges 
vate  contractors 
range  improvement 
a  nee  of  work  quality 

That,  again,  is 
that  is  raised  when 
good  ones.  There 
private    contractors 
might,    in    this 
rancher  does  no 
he  has  to  contract 
make  just  as  much 
no  reason  to  oppose 
The  next  one  Ls 
themselves    fully 
short  work  season 
the  workout  proposa 

I  submit  if  they 
up  the  fences  and 
range  they  are  not 
range  anyhow.  This 
is  not  mandatory.  If 
want  to  do  tlae  wor 
to.  That  is  a  matter 
the  regulations  whicli 
gated  under  my 

The  next  one  is 
unifonn  distribution 
lation  to  tlie  need. 
I  never  said  there 
It  points  out  that 
need  in  Nevada  thar 
tana,  for  instance, 
lutely  nothing  to  do 
It   is   simply   a 
where  that  supplemeiit 
meager  means  of  this 
ment  in  range  improi 
The  next  objectioi 
others  who  use  or 
resources,  and  if  we 
we  have  to  do  it  for 

Again,  most  other 
asked  to  make  an 
land  resources,  or 
the  public  land  resoi^r 
also  that  .so  far  as 
harvesting  timber  on 
do  now  get  credit.  If. 
there  is  to  be  the 
people  alike,  then  th( 
be  getting  credit  just 
erators   get   credit 
money  they  invest.  As 
we  are  just  now  having 
between  the  Agiicultiir 
Committee  and  the 
on  a  Forest  Practices 
the  issues  involved, 
credit  back  and  what 
upon  the  revenues? 
So  it  is  being  wov 
operators  and  I  am 
out  as  far  as  livestock 
eerned. 

The  next  one  has  to 
out  procedure  would 
the    opportunities    for 
agreements     between 
ranchers  over  author 
rates,  work  and  project 
srecification,    project 
work  priorities. 
Of  course  it  does. 
Any  time  that  we 
ing  together  in  more 
ments,  of  course,  thete 
portunities  for  disagre^m 
mit  there  are  also 


would  displace  prl- 
pr|esently  engaged  In 
vork  with  no  assur- 
or quantity, 
kind  of  argimient 
:  ou  do  not  have  any 
of  course,  a  few 
involved    but    we 
require    that    a 
improvement  work,  that 
of  it.  That  would 
This,  again,  is 
amendment, 
nost  stockmen  are 
ocpupied    during    the 
rally  available  for 


too  busy  to  keep 

the  work  on  the 

toing  to  be  on  the 

only  peraiissive;  it 

ie  feels  he  does  not 

he  does  not  have 

negotiation  under 

would  be  promiil- 

ameiidment. 

t  lat  there  is  not  a 
Df  operators  in  re- 
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e  may  be  greater 
there  is  in  Mon- 
that  has  abso- 
the  merit  of  It. 
to  supplement, 
Ls  available,  the 
Federal  Govern- 
ement  work, 
has  to  do  with 
puj-chase  public  land 
do  it  for  grazers 
everybody  else, 
p  ;ople  are  not  being 
infestment  in  public 
improvement  of 
ces.  I  would  say 
those  who  are  now 
public  lands  they 
a  matter  of  fact, 
qi^tion  of  treating 
grazers  ought  to 
as  the  timber  op- 
the   amount  of 
a  matter  of  fact, 
a  joint  markup 
re  and  Forestry 
Interior  Committee 
i  Lct.  That  is  one  of 
do  we  get  the 
effect  does  it  have 


k!d  out  for  timber 
sur ;  it  can  be  worked 
I  "perators  are  con- 
do  v.ith  the  work 
serve  to  increase 
additional    dis- 
the     BLM     and 
projects,  wage 
quality,  project 
supervision,    and 


i2ed 


ve  people  work- 
complex  an-ange- 
are  more  op- 
lent.  But  I  sub- 
re  opportunities 


for  agreement.  It  might  even  enliance 
the  relationship  between  the  manager 
and  the  managed  in  this  instance. 

The  next  one  is  that  the  regulations 
now  require  that  fees  be  paid  In  ad- 
vance. That  is  true.  They  are  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  livestock  operator. 

But  again,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
timber  operation  in  which  the  fee  is  not 
paid  in  advance.  They  are  permitted  to 
work  out  a  portion  of  the  fee  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  timber  operator,  and  that 
does  not  pose  any  insuperable  obstacle. 

The  last  one  was  the  one  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  raised  with  re- 
spect to  apportionment  of  money  to 
counties,  and  that  again  is  something 
that  can  be  taken  care  of  very  easily 
remembering  that  grazing  fees  are  also 
set  upon  the  public  lands  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  cost  of  operating  on 
public  lands  as  compared  to  a  similar 
cost  of  operating  on  private  lands 
*r,^?.  ^^^  ^^  "°*  ^"  unmixed  blessing  for 
the  livestock  Industry  for  an  unmitigated 
^fSf't^'i"''  ^^  Federal  land  manager. 
11*  '^  ^  reasonable  attempt  to  do 
a  better  job  of  management  on  the  pub- 

iL  .?^i  "^''^^  ^"^"^^  ^0^'  the  landowner, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  per- 
^v!li  °  iu  "^^"^  ^^  ^o'^age  on  that  to 
^."^^f^'l*^^  ''^^  '"^^t  that  Is  in  some 
gieat  abundance  in  our  markets  today. 

am*e'nSJ.ent."  '  ^"^"'"'^'^  ^"^  ^^^^^ 
Let  me  conclude  only,  Mi-.  President,  by 
saymg  that  any  comment  that  I  made 
about  the  need  for  rangeland  improve- 
nient  should  not  be  allowed  to  completely 
obscui-e  the  fact  that  much  of  our  Fed- 
eral range  is  in  good  shape.  It  needs  good 
management.  I  can  beneficially  use  the 
mvestment  that  will  be  made  in  better 
management  practices.  But  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  range  is  not  in  the  disastrous  condi- 
tion that  is  often  pictured  by  people  who 
are  remote  from  the  range. 

In  saying  that  I  do  not  want  to  com- 
pletely obscure  the  other  side  of  that 
question  that  there  are  places  and  there 
are  instances  where  land  management 
has  not  been  sufficiently  good;  It  does 
need  enhancement  because  the  lands  in 
those  areas  have  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  management  practices  that  v.e  seek 
to  have  implemented  under  this  bill  and 
under  my  amendment.  That  Is  further 
reason.  I  believe,  for  the  passage  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN  and  Mr.  METCALF 
addressed  the  Chau*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Ml".  METCAiF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  here  as  a  suiTO- 
gate  for  the  manager  of  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question,  however. 

What  would  happen  in  revenue  shar- 
ing operations  where  we  give  revenue 
sharing  to  the  county?  Would  not  this 
amendment  and  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  per- 
mit double  payment?  I  am  a.sking  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
because  we  have  revenue  sharing  in  addi- 
tion to  this? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  true  of 
aiiything.  That  would  be  tnie  of  the 
timber  management  bill,  too. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  been  marking  up  and  working  on 
the  timber  management  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  that  bill.  I  think  we  adopted 
a  good  mapy  of  the  amendments  that  he 
pi'opo.sed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  might  add 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  submitted  amendments  to  the 
bill  under  his  name,  but  many  of  the 
amendments  that  were  submitted  are 
amendments  that  were  turned  in  to  the 
committee  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

But  this  seems  to  be  incon.';istent  with 
the  seme  sort  of  management  operations 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  partici- 
pated in  in  the  timber  management  bill. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  due  the 
Federal  Government  goes  for  range  im- 
provement work.  We  did  not  provide  that 
50  percent  of  the  money  due  the  Federal 
Government  for  timber  would  go  to  roads 
or  reforestation  work.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a  very  difficult 
sort  of  a  problem  to  carry  out,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  raised  bv  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  respond  to  my 
good  friend  in  this  way.  We  do  under  the 
present  forest  management  practices  re- 
quire that  timber  purchaser  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  that  would  be  done  other- 
wise by  the  Federal  land  manager.  That 
work  has  been  progressively  shifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  land  owner,  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  timber  purchaser,  as  the  operator  on 
the  land,  simply  because  we  did  not  pro- 
vide enough  money  in  a  direct  appropri- 
ation for  the  appropriate  management 
of  the  public  lands. 

But  tliis  is  not  as  broad  as  tliat.  This 
gels  down  to  the  question  of  who  is  going 
to  build  the  fence  and  who  Is  going  to 
pay  for  it.  How  do  we  get  enough  money 
in  there  so  tliat  we  can  build  a  fence  so 
that  we  can  go  to  forest  rotation  man- 
agement or  appropriate  grazing  units? 
We  have  not  appropriated  enough  money 
to  do  that  and  do  it  well.  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  enough  money  to  put  in  the 
stock  watering  devices  that  are  neces- 
sary and  helpful  also  in  not  just  land 
management  but  in  the  utilization  of  the 
range  by  game  animals  and  I  would  say, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  greatly  enhance 
the  upland  game  birds? 

There  Is  the  question  of  how  do  we  get 
a  brush  control  project  put  In  and  paid 
for.  A  lot  of  this  could  be  done  to:  the 
livestock  operator  if  he  can  take  th*  in- 
vestment and  offset  it  against  theVfees 
that  otherwise  would  be  charged  to  him 
during  the  period  of  his  use  of  that 
range. 

And.  as  the  Senator  knows,  he  has  a 
l^ermit  not  for  the  removal  of  a  certain 
nimiber  for  forage.  We  do  not  do  that  in 
the  same  way  on  grazing  as  we  do  on 
timber.  But  he  has  for  a  designated  num- 
ber of  animal  imJts  over  a  designated 
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period  of  time.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is 
inconsistent. 

Mr.  METCAlf .  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  continue  to  yft^ 
for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BULNS£K  Z  aan  hapipy  to  ooDtinae 
to  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  i±ie  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  froan  Wyoming 
know  I  have  long  insisted  that  the  man- 
agement of  our  ELM  lands,  onr  range- 
lands,  which  are  the  most  fragile  lands 
in  America,  is  a  disgrace  for  those  of  as 
in  America.  The  Congi-ess  shares  fully 
in  the  blame  as  we  Ijave  failed  to  ap- 
pi-opniate  adequate  money  to  manage  it. 
If  I  were  a  trustee  of  an  estate  and  failed 
to  manage  Uiat  way  I  ditjuW  be  fearful 
of  a  lawsuit  suggesting  that  I  had  failed 
to  meet  my  fiduciary  duty. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
imder  ttie  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  with  the 
continuity  that  we  have  had,  because  of 
some  re<taction  trf  forest  fees  as  against 
fees  for  oliier  grazing  permits,  we  have 
called  upon  pecqde  who  participate  in 
grazing  on  the  public  lands,  whether  it 
is  Forest  Service  or  BLM  lands,  to  help 
us  take  care  of  our  Federal  responsibility 
on  the  management  of  Federal  lands. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  tried 
to  prevent  always,  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1S34  on,  1b  to 
say  that  "You  will  have,  because  you  have 
participated  and  helped  us  manage,  a 
title,  a  right  in  the  Federal  lands."  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
first  steps,  not  the  steps  that  would  have 
been  taken  before,  but  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  say  that.  "When  you  make  a 
contribution  to  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  you  are  getting  a  right  that 
has  to  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  a  higher  use  ol  the  Fed- 
eral lands  is  taken  care  of." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Fine. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  also  to  re- 
spond in  due  time.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Fu-st,  let  nie  say  there  is  that  old  argu- 
ment about  whether  the  user  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands  has  a  legal  right 
or  a  vested  right.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
raise  that  by  my  amendment  because  it 
would  be  contemplated  under  my  amend- 
ment that  the  regulations  established 
would  clearly  set  forth  that  the  recovery 
of  capital  investment  that  might  be  made 
would  have  to  be  within  the  tei-m  of  the 
permit  itself,  and  we  do  give  grazing 
permits  for  a  period  of  time.  I  think  from 
a  legal  standpoint  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  vested  legal  right  that  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned  gives 
that  permit  header  a  property  right  as 
against  the  Fedra-al  Government. 

But  I  would  think  that  if  there  is  a 
grazing  permit  for  a  period  of  years,  as 
they  are,  that  the  permittee  will  be  en- 
couraged to  make  a  larger  investment  in 
ti»  appropriate  management  of  that 
land  than  he  is  now  encouraged  to  do 
and  that  the  recoveiy  of  the  capital, 
hmited  by  this  amendment,  would  be  also 
limited  by  the  term  of  years  for  which 
that  permit  still  was  in  existence. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
iram  WyDmiag  for  yisldiiig  to  me.  I  am 
also  d^Uehted  to  have  Ms  comrooits. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  tixtnk  in  ligiit  of  what 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
alar  from  Idalio,  there  really  is  not  too 
tnoch  point  ict  my  taking  a  lot  of  time 
except  to  say  that  I  agree  completely 
with  my  colleague  from  Idaho.  I  think 
if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point  we 
can  spell  it  out  specifically  in  the  bill. 

I  have  talked  nith  a  number  of  stock- 
men. We  have  held  hearings  on  xay 
amendment  to  include  some  new  criteria 
in  establishing  what  the  AUM  grazing 
fee  is  going  to  be.  On  this  point,  spe- 
cifically, last  week  when  hearings  were 
held  mider  Uie  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator HksksjlVs  subcommittee,  we  made 
this  exact  point,  and  I  asked  tlie  various 
witnesses  theie  testifying  if  they  would 
not  agree  that  there  would  be  no  implied 
grantmg  of  a  right,  by  virtue  of  what- 
ever language  we  need  in  that  amend- 
ment, to  them  as  grazers  and  each  of 
them,  responding  individually,  assured 
us  that  they  woiild  be  perfectly  willing 
to  do  that. 

So  I  think  we  liave  a  cleai-  legislative 
record  on  that. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
raising  the  issue,  and  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  him  that  I  think  we  have  laid 
that  old  bugaboo  to  rest.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Witli  respect  to  the  ovei-all  point, 
thinking  of  the  points  that  were  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
in  calling  attention  to  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  BLM,  Mr.  Berklund,  I 
share  the  high  regard  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clure  has  for  the  Director  of  the  BLM; 
but.  somehow,  these  points  seemed  not  to 
measure  up  to  his  normal  perception,  to 
say  the  veiy  least. 

I  think  w^e  should  have  in  mind  that 
this  exact  way  of  doing  things  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Forest  Service  in  many 
other  areas.  The  SenatcM*  from  Montana 
has  spoken  about  the  roadbuilding  that 
has  been  given  as  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  timber  operator,  for  one  very 
good  reason:  He  could  get  the  job  done 
more  cheaply  than  the  Forest  Service 
could  get  it  done  any  other  way.  I  am 
certain  that  the  same  end  result  will  flow 
in  this  inrvtance. 

There  is.  evers*  reason  to  go  forward 
with  this  amendment,  because  it  will  do 
this:  It  will  insure  tliat  we  will  get  a 
great  deal  more  done  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing range  improvements  by  cooperating 
with  the  permittees  than  we  possibly 
could  get  otherwise. 

Second,  I  underscore  one  other  point 
that  Senator  McClitrs  made,  and  it  is 
that  when  this  bill  vpas  first  drafted,  I 
think  essentially  the  language  was  that 
we  note  and  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
public  lands  of  the  West  are  deteriorat- 
ing. There  isplenty  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  not  been  deterioratmg.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  those  people 
who  know  what  the  situation  was  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
would  agree  that  the  biggest  single  thing 
wrong  with  the  lack  of  a  national  policy 
in  those  days  was  that  there  was  no  re- 
sponsibility, there  was  no  assigiunent  of 


a  specific  area  to  be  grazed  to  any  in- 
di^'idual  stockman.  It  was  a  first-come, 
first-served  operation. 

My  father,  vrho  was  raised  in  Idaho, 
told  me  that  he  recalled  as  a  young  man. 
sheep  were  shipped  into  the  State  of 
Idaho — I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho — by  Nevada  slieepmen.  As  the 
snow  receded  in  the  higher  mountain 
country  in  Idaho,  they  grazed  a  lot  of 
that  area. 

I  am  not  tiying  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
I  say  that  simply  because  th^-e  was  no 
national  policy,  it  was  "get  there  first 
and  get  it  quickly."  That  is  exactly  what 
then  obtained.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  ranges  were  deterioratJUK. 

We  have  not  had  as  much  money  a^ 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  to  inve.it 
in  this  very  important  resource,  which 
can  contribute  significant^-  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  benefit  of  ^^ma^^  com- 
munities, as  can  the  public  lands  of  ths 
West.  Neveitheless,  with  the  pngg^p  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  with  the  assign- 
ment of  a  specific  grazing  area  to  a 
stockman — while  there  was  no  guaran- 
tee that  he  was  going  to  be  n>^^p  to  graze 
that  in  perpetuity — he  knew  that,  ab- 
sent changes  in  the  law  or  changes  in  the 
administration,  he  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  graze  it  year  after  year. 

What  happened?  Exactly  what  hap- 
pens when  you  give  an  individual  the 
right  to  use  something  rather  exclusively, 
even  though  it  may  be  only  for  grazing. 
He  takes  an  interest  in  it.  He  starts  de- 
veloping water.  He  generally  fences  it. 
He  is  going  to  see  that  he  does  not  over- 
graze it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  West  most 
of  these  things  have  occmTed. 

I  recall  that  an  agricultm'al  e::onom- 
ics  professor  of  mine  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  used  to  say  tliat  when  pub- 
he  land  passed  into  private  ownership,  its 
value  increased  from  3  to  5  times;  be- 
cause when  a  person  owns  something,  he 
takes  an  interest  in  it.  If  it  can  be  irri- 
gated, he  will  put  water  in  it.  He  is  going 
to  plow  it.  He  Is  going  to  fence  it  in  and 
protect  iL  Similarly,  this  same  interest 
manifests  itself  in  the  interest  and  pro- 
tection a  permittee  exhibits  toward  the 
pubUc  lands  of  the  West  since  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  was  passed. 

I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job,  and  that 
is  what  this  bill  addresses.  That  is  why 
I  am  so  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. I  am  a  cospor^sor  of  it  It  makes 
good  sense.  By  assuring  a  stockman  a 
right  to  use  an  area,  he  is  going  to  ta^^-e 
bettei'  care  of  it.        ■^ « 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  assessment. 

I  ask  him  a  furtlier  question:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  graz- 
ing lands  in  the  West  is  very  water- 
dependent?  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  dr>- 
year,  less  than  average  moisture  in  the 
hills,  then  the  range  will  look  bad  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  a  good,  heavy  moisture  j-ear,  then 
the  range  will  look  great.  So  it  is  really 
dependent  as  much  as  the  climate  and 
the  moisture  as  it  is  on  any  other  one 
factor.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 
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dent  of  public  lands 
has  demonstrated  to 
many,  many  times. 

In  the  East,  in  this 
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measured  in  inches.  I: 
East  were  to  travel 
Interstate  80,  follow 
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provement — and  w 
made  even  better,  is 
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I  say  to  the  Senator 
when  that  has  been 
out  these  fluctuations 
year  as  compared  with 
generally  has  been  up 
more  productive.  TheJ^ 

I  recall  that  a  very 
nist  at  the  University 
came  to  Wyoming  as 
veyed  the  Red  Desert 
Nevada  has  crossed 
Wyoming,  I  suspect 
Sometimes,  the 
to  another  is  not 
There  is  bare  ground 
The  average  person 
certainly  would  find 
perceptiveness  in  one 
lands  have  been 
The  fact  is  that  Dr. 
was  head  of  the 
the  University  of  Wy 
ber  of  years,  made  a 
scientific  survey  of 
In  the  Red  Desert.  He 
50  years  later  and 
niques.  He  counted 
rod  of  the  Red  Desei^t 
locations.  To  the  gi* 
people  who  would  cr 
ming,  he  found  that 
forage  on  the  groimd 
second  examination 
he  found  the  first  timb 
Mr.  CANNON.  Theife 
in  my  State  where 
ment  has  been  carried 
giving  land  a  chance 
seeding.  In  some  of 
State,  the  range  is  ir, 
than  I  ever  have  seer 
years  because  of  the 
practices  which  have 
Unfortunately,  we 
of  improvements  into 
the    environmental 
have  been  completed 
the  range  that  needs 
are  going  to  be  held  up 
thing. 

On  the  other  hanc 
where  work  has  been 
been  put  in,  water  . 
^land  is  in  far  better 
before. 
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perceptive,  as  we 
very  educated  stu- 
of  the  West,  as  he 
my  great  pleasure 
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Another  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we 
get  caught  up  in  the  desire  to  fix  sort  of 
artificial  guidelines  or  artificial  rules 
and  regulations.  There  are  areas  in 
my  State  in  which,  if  we  follow 
the  rule  that  BLM  indicates,  cattle  will 
not  be  able  to  live,  becaase  they  will  have 
to  travel  too  far  to  forage  and  too  far  to 
water. 

Unfortunately,  they  have  not  been 
dealing  with  those  ranchers  who  have 
been  ranching  there,  thi-ough  their  fami- 
lies, for  a  hundred  years  and  have  made 
a  living,  because  cattle  can  live  there.  You 
cannot  provide  a  rule  or  regulation  that 
is  going  to  govern  every  part  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  the  statement  he  has 
just  made  reminds  me  of  the  fact  ttiat, 
aerodynamically,  the  bumble  bee  cannot 
fly,  but  it  does  become  airborne  some  way 
or  other.  I  think  the  Senator's  point  is 
well  made. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  want  to  be  recognized 
on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  offer  this  amendment,  and  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  after  line  6,  iixsert  the  follow- 
ing: Sec.  10. 

The  Sec-retarles  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  regu- 
lations permitting  the  payment  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  amount  due  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  grazing  permittees  in  the  form 
of  range  improvement  work. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  discuss 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  very  little  to  say 
about  this  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  was 
reminLscing  about  the  early  days  in 
Wyoming  and  how  the  range  was  sup- 
portive of  a  good  many  cattle,  wildlife, 
and  water  fowl:  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  suggested  that  the  range  is  better 
now  than  it  was  25  years  ago. 

My  mother,  who  lives  across  the  street 
from  me  in  Washington,  moved  out  to 
Montana,  in  an  area  that  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. She  told  me  that  when  she  was 
a  little  gill,  her  father  came  up  through 
the  grass  in  centi'al  Montana,  and  the 
grass  was  higher  than  a  man  on  horse- 
back. 

That  was  the  kind  of  gra.ss  where  the 
buffalo  i-oamed,  and  where  the  deer  and 
the  antelope  played,  and  she  said  that 
there  were  just  trails  thi-ough  that  grass, 
that  you  could  just  see  a  man  on  horse- 
back moving. 

Well,  you  go  hito  that  area  now.  It  is 
better  than  it  was  25  years  ago,  I  will  say 
that  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  a 


result  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  but  it 
is  not  as  good  as  it  was  when  the  Indians 
were  out  there  and  when  we  had  the 
kind  of  normal  historic  regeneration. 

The  whole  point  is  that  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  has  helped  us  restore  the 
land,  but  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  spe- 
cifically said  that  we  will  not  give  the 
lessee,  the  permittee,  a  fee  right,  a  title 
on  the  pubhc  lands  if  it  is  going  to  go 
into  some  other  additional  use,  nor 
would  we  give  him  compensation  for  the 
impro\  ements  he  makes  on  the  permittee 
land. 

I  have  long  thought  we  have  neglected 
our  BLM  lands.  We  have  appropriated 
money  for  a  National  Park  System,  we 
have  appropriated  money  for  a  National 
Forest  System.  The  orphan,  the  neglected 
area  of  public  lands,  is  the  most  fragile 
land  in  American  and  that  is  the  BLM 
land.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  series  of  amendments,  started 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  will  start  to 
move  away  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  that  said: 

Well,  we  encourage  the  permittee,  the 
lessee,  the  man  who  owns  the  base  property, 
to  use  public  land  as  far  as  his  ranch  is  con- 
cerned, we  encomage  him  to  Increase  his 
investment  in  that  land  and  build  it  up. 
And  he  gets  a  grandfather  clause  so  that  he 
can  meet  any  bid  on  the  land,  and  so  forth, 
but  we  do  not  give  him  a  property  right  in  it. 

And  this  is  beginning  to  give  him  a 
property  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  if  I  shared  that 
concern  I  would  suggest  we  write  into 
the  amendment  some  specific  language 
that  says  it  shall  not  do  that.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  because  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  vested  property  right  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  between  the  permittee  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  think  there  are  some  rights  between 
the  pennittee  and  his  landowner  and  it 
does  affect  the  value  of  private  property, 
it  ought  to  be  included  in  some  way  in 
some  of  the  other  laws,  but  certainly  not 
in  the  sense  of  a  property  right  as  in  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Government's 
property  rights. 

I  think  we  make  a  mistake  if  all  we 
do  is  look  back  to  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1935  and  say  that  what  we  did 
then  must  control  what  we  do  now,  be- 
cause we  certainly  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  range  management  in  the  in- 
tervening 40  years. 

We  do  know  that  we  can  do  a  better 
job  of  management  than  simply  regulat- 
ing the  numbers  of  domestic  livestock 
that  may  be  out  there  at  a  given  piece 
of  range  during  a  given  period  of  time. 

We  have  learned  that  we  can  manage 
by  rest  rotation,  which  requires  fencing, 
that  we  can  manage  by  the  location  of 
watering  holes,  that  we  can  manage  by 
the  removal  of  brush  In  appropi-iate 
places,  that  we  can  manage  by  the  seed- 
ing of  better  varieties  that  will  yield 
more  forage. 

I  think  that  very  essential  change 
makes  it  so  impoiiant  now  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  those  practices  which, 
rather  than  requiring  nothing,  require 
the  investment  of  capital;  if  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  get  the  kind  of  job  done  that  we 
want  to  get  done  we  have  to  encourage 
that  investment  of  capital,  and  that  is 
what  this  series  of  amendments  is  in- 
tended to  do,  of  which  mine  is  just  one. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate  at  this 
time  on  my  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  this  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  we  might  get 
to  another  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
another  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  withhold  that  for  just  a 
moment,  let  me  make  one  further  ob- 
servation that  I  suspect  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  wider  constituency  than  is 
the  amendment  as  presently  drafted. 
The  experience  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
has  been  that  by  virtue  of  the  presence 
of  domestic  livestock  on  the  Wyoming 
ranges,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the 
improvements  that  have  been  put  in 
place  by  stockmen.  Including  such  things 
as  stock  water  ponds  and  wells,  removal 
of  brush  where  it  has  been  excessive,  a 
sharp  escalation  of  practically  all  kinds 
of  game  has  occurred. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps  about  40 
years  ago,  when  an  antelope  was  a  rare 
sight  in  Wyoming.  Now  we  have  areas 
of  the  State  where  multiple  permits  can 
be  issued.  We  find  that  there  are  more 
antelope  and,  particularly,  more  female 
antelope,  than  there  are  hunters  to  take 
them. 

This  has  come  about — so  I  am  told  by 
people  in  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment— because  so  much  more  of  our 
State  is  avaflable  to  them  by  the  pres- 
ence of  water  in  areas  and  by  the  range 
improvements  installed  by  stockmen. 
They  have  prospered  and  the  antelope 
have  prospered. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  deer. 
We  have  transplanted  elk  in  different 
parts  of  Wyoming,  and  they,  too,  are 
prospering. 

There  has  also  been  a  shaip  increase 
in  the  upland  bird  populations  of  Wyom- 
ing. All  of  these  things,  the  game  and 
fish  people  tell  me,  have  resulted  in  no 
small  degree  because  of  the  presence  of 
man.  Fence  lines  with  the  extra  feed 
they  provide  contribute  cover  for  up- 
land birds  after  harvest.  These  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  survival  in  times 
of  adversity  for  those  bird  populations. 

It  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed  that  here 
is  a  case  of  the  stoclonan  doing  things 
which  harmonize  exceedingly  well  with 
the  wildlife  and  bird  populations  of 
Western  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  earlier  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tli.e  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  9,  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following : 

Sec.  8.  Duration  of  Grazing  Leases. — (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  permits  and  leases  for  domestic  live- 
stock grazing  on  (1)  lands  within  the  pvir- 
view  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
315)  and  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43  U.S.C. 
1181a^ll81j)  or  (2)  lands  within  the  national 
forest  or  administered  in  connection  there- 
with, shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
Such  permits  or  leases  shall  be  Issued  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  the  case  of  such 
permits  or  leases  under  his  jurisdiction,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  the  case  of 
such  permits  or  leases  under  his  jurisdiction, 
deems  appropriate  and  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  law,  including  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  concerned  to  cancel,  suspend, 
or  modify  a  grazing  permit  or  lease,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereof,  or  to  cancel  or  suspend  a  graz- 
ing permit  or  lease  for  any  violation  of  a 
grazing  regulation  or  of  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  such  grazing  permit  or  lease:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  terms  and  conditions  shall 
provide  that,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
no  permit  or  lease  shall  be  canceled  imder 
this  subsection  without  two  years'  prior 
notification. 

(b)  Permits  or  leases  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  for  a  period  shorter  than 
ten  years  where  the  Secretary  concerned  de- 
termines that — 

(1)  the  land  is  pending  disposal;  or 

(2)  the  land  will  be  devoted  to  a  public 
purpose  prior  to  the  end  of  ten  years. 

(c)  So  long  as  (1)  the  permittee  or  lessee 
is  In  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  and  the  terms  and  conditions  In 
the  lease  sp)eclfled  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, and  (2)  the  permittee  or  lessee  ac- 
cepts the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  included 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  In  the  new  permit 
or  lease,  the  holder  of  the  expiring  permit  or 
lease  shall  be  given  first  priority  for  receipt 
of  the  new  permit  or  lease. 

(d)  Whenever  a  permit  or  lease  for  graz- 
ing domestic  livestock  is  canceled  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  order  to  devote  the  lands  covered 
by  the  permit  or  lease  to  another  public  pur- 
pose, including  disposal,  the  permittee  or 
lessee  shall  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  adjusted 
value,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, of  his  Interest  in  authorized  perma- 
nent improvements  placed  or  constructed  by 
the  permittee  or  lessee  on  lands  covered  by 
such  permit  or  lease,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  terminated  portion 
of  the  permittee's  or  lessee's  Interest  therein. 

On  page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  8."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9.". 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  9."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
this  amendment  is  submitted  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hansen  and  myself,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  Senator  Mc- 
Clure  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoi 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidefit,  per- 
mittees grazing  on  FederaMands  have 
for  many  years  advocated^  using  their 
own  funds  to  provide  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  ranges  they  use.  These  im- 
provements, include  such  things  as  fenc- 
ing, water  development,  and  reseeding. 
The  users  of  such  permits  are  the  first  to 
recognize  when  improvements  are  needed 
and  the  form  they  should  be.  They  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  condition  and 
capacity  of  the  ranges  they  use.  Over- 
grazing is  not  in  their  interests  nor  in 
tlie  interests  of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  is  an  arrangement  which  should  be 
a  partnership  arrangement  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  users  of  the 
range  because  they  are  all  desirous  of 
having  the  range  produce  to  the  best 
of  its  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
one. 

Unfortunately,  present  BLM  policies 
discourage  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  range  improvements.  The  bill 
before  us  today  provides  almost  $90  a 
million  for  range  improvement  programs 
over  a  30-year  period.  I  believe  this 
money  is  needed  and  I  support  the  bill. 
However,  I  feel  also  that  many  of  the 
range  lands  for  which  this  assistance  is 
directed  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  im- 
provement if  ranchers  had  had  adequate 
incentive  in  the  past  to  invest  their  own 
resources.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  submitted  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  range  permits  shall  be  for  10-year 
periods  and  that  a  permit  shall  not  be 
canceled  without  a  2-year  prior  notice. 

While  permits  are  not  normally  cai^.- 
celed,  they  presently  are  extended  for 
1  year  at  a  time.  I  beUeve  the  tenure  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  encourage 
ranchers  to  invest  in  range  improve- 
ments. Additionally,  the  amendment 
provides  that  when  grazing  of  livestock 
is  canceled  in  order  to  devote  the  lands 
to  other  purposes,  reasonable  compensa- 
tion shall  be  granted  the  permittee  fcr 
any  authorized  permanent  improvements 
placed  on  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  that  envisions  the  fact 
that  if  a  man  was  given  a  permit  for  a 
10-year  period  and  he  put  in  permanent 
improvements  on  the  lands,  and  his  per- 
mits were  canceled  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  then  he  would  have  to  be  com- 
pensated based  on  the  10-year-life  time- 
span  of  those  improvements  which  he 
had  made. 

The  grazing  of  livestock  on  public 
lands  Is  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  de- 
sirable uses,  consistent,  of  course,  witli 
the  multiple-use  concept.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  Uvestock 
industry  are  in  partnership  in  the  stew- 
ardship of  this  national  resource.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  amendment  gives 
greater  substance  and  meaning  to  that 
partnership. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  to  have  some  distinguished 
visitors  with  us  today.  I  call  attention 
to  the  Honorable  Sir  Roy  Emile  Jack, 
the  Honorable  James  Brendan  Bolger, 
the  Honorable  William  Francis  Birch; 
and  tlie  Honorable  Brian  Peter  Mac- 
Donell.  and  the  Honorable  Norman  John 
Kirk,  all  from  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
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biographical  sketch  of 
distingiilshed  visitors 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  prinjted 
as  follows : 
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a  national  councillor  of  the  Bank  Oflicers' 
Union. 

He  entered  Parliament  In  1963  when  he 
won  the  Dunedln  Central  seat  which  he  still 
holds.  Between  1972  and  1975  he  was  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Industry  and  also  to  the  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources. 

During  his  Parliamentary  career  he  has 
shown  a  particular  Interest  on  environmental 
issues,  and  has  Introduced  five  Private  Mem- 
ber's Bills  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MacDonell  Is  keen  on  sea  fishing.  He  Is 
married  with  four  sons. 


Mr.  Norman  John  Kirk,  Opposition  M.P.  FOR 
Sydenham 

Born  la  1947,  Mr.  Kirk  was  a  Printing 
Trades  Scholarship  wiimer  in  1969,  ajid  prior 
to  entering  Paillament  was  the  Hawke's  Bay 
Organiser  of  the  Wellington  Branch  of  the 
Hotel  and  Hospital  Workers'  Union. 

He  was  elected  as  Member  of  Pai'liament  for 
Sydenliam  Ui  1974  at  the  by-election  catised 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Right  Hon, 
N.  E.  Kirk,  PrUne  Minister  from  1972  to  1974. 
Mr.  Kirk  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  Hou.>ie 
and  Petitions  select  committees. 

He  hi  mairied  with  one  sou. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes  so  that  Members 
might  meet  our  friends  from  New  Zea- 
land. 

There  bcmg  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:26  pjn.,  recessed  until  2:31  pjn.; 
wliereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
•  Mr.  Fannin)  . 


NATIONAL  RANGELANDS  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2555)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
perhaps  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
that  can  be  at  least  discussed,  and  I  hope 
laid  to  rest  in  the  discussion. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  provides  that 
no  permittee  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
into  permission  and  use  of  an  allotment 
on  the  public  lands  until  and  unless  he 
compensates  the  prior  permittee  for  the 
value  of  the  improvements  placed  upon 
that  allotment  by  the  prior  permittee. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  my  amendment 
tlie  provision  that  a  portion  of  the  value 
be  offset  against  grazing  fees  miglit  per- 
mit a  double  payment. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  section  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  calling  for  tlie  repayment 
to  the  permittee  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  improvements 
would  add  a  second  payment  or  perhaps 
a  third  payment  because  they  come  from 
different  sources. 

It  has  been  my  thought  tliat  tlie  regu- 
lations developed  pursuant  to  my 
amendment  as  well  as  those  pursuant  to 
tlie  existing  Taylor  Grazing  Act  would 
not  permit  that  double  payment. 

They  would  require  an  ofifset,  and  it 
would  be  my  thought  that  that  would 
also  be  done  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  that 


there  would  be  no  double  payment.  There 
would  be  no  payment  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  permittee  if  it  had  been 
ofifset  against  his  grazing  fee.  There 
would  be  no  payment  from  the  second 
permittee  to  the  first  if  there  had  been 
an  ofifset  or  a  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Would  that  be  tlie  understanding  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that  certainly 
woAd  be  my  understanding.  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear,  for  example,  in  my  amend- 
ment here  it  says  tlie  pennittee  or  the 
lessee  shall  receive  from  the  United 
States  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
adjusted  value  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concei-ned  of  his  interest,  and 
so  on. 

Now,  the  contemplation  in  my  amend- 
ment is  that  if  another  permittee  is  go- 
ing to  be  given  part  of  that  teim,  he 
sliould  come  up  with  tlie  reimbiu'sement 
of  that  part  of  the  fee.  But  the  man  who 
had  tlie  permit  should  not  be  reimbursed 
twice  either  because  he  has  put  his  im- 
provement m  and  gotten  credit  against 
the  grazing  fee  or  because  he  has  put 
them  in  and  has  not  depreciated  all 
those  improvements. 

But  tlie  Secretary  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority to  establish  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  it  would  be  clearly  the  intent 
that  a  permittee  would  not  be  compen- 
sated twice. 

We  probably  would  have  the  situation 
where  the  balance  of  payment  would  be 
taken  for  some  other  reason  other  than 
the  grazing  by  another  permittee. 

For  example,  the  way  the  wild  horse 
population  is  expanding  now,  and  beyond 
what  was  ever  contemplated  imder  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  and  where  they  are 
destroying  range — they  are  four  times  as 
hard  on  the  range  as  a  cow — they  may 
have  to  eventually  try  to  take  land  for 
this  specific  purpose  unless  we  can  get 
that  act  changed,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
BLM  is  not  able  to  keep  tlie  hoi'se  popula- 
tion down  to  the  1971  level,  as  tliey  were 
charged  with  doing. 

So  if  they  would  ask  the  balance  of 
the  pei-mlt  for  some  otlier  purpose  other 
than  issuing  to  anotlicr  permittee,  I  can 
see  then  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  required  to  compensate  for  the  bal- 
ance of  that  undepreciated  value. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  the  Senator's  con- 
tention under  his  amendment,  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  would  make  no  com- 
pensation for  those  if  another  permittee 
were  allowed  on? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely,  and  tliis 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  Secretary 
under  his  rules  and  regulation  making 
authority  to  make  clear  tliat  tliat  would 
not  happen. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  my  intent 
neither  the  second  permittee  nor  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  or 
under  tlie  amendment  would  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  which  had  already 
been  offset  against  grazing  fees. 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Tliat  is  correct.  Tliere  is 
no  intent  here  to  provide  a  windfall  for 
anyone,  but  simply  to  reimburse  them  for 
improvements  they  have  made  in  good 
faith  and  are  not  able  to  ase  during  the 
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life  of  the  permit,  which  in  my  amend- 
ment here  would  be  a  life  of  10  years. 

Tlie  Secretary  presently  could  do 
that.  They  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, but  they  could  do  it,  I  believe,  under 
present  law. 

This  would  say  they  can  issue  a  10 -year 
permit  and  then  these  rules  would  apply. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  unnecessary  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grazing  permittees  and  would 
be  unfortunate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  interest.  As  I  miderstand 
the  reason  for  this  amendment  it  is  to 
provide  greater  security  to  grazing  per- 
mittees. However,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  such  permittees  presently 
do  not  have  such  security.  The  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  has  perhaps  the  strongest 
preference  rights  language  of  any  stat- 
ute dealing  with  permits  for  use  of  pub- 
lic lands.  Owners  of  base  ranches  have 
almost  an  assured  right  to  permits  and 
thereafter  have  preference  rights  for 
each  renewal.  I  have  not  found  in  my 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Land  Resources  Subcommittee  any 
significant  number  of  incidents  demon- 
strating of  a  lack  of  security  in  grazing 
permits. 

In  addition,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
permits,  although  it  does  not  require,  10- 
year  permits.  The  language  of  the  Can- 
non amendment  requires  10-year  per- 
mits but  also  would  allow  cancellation  or 
termination  of  those  permits  during 
their  life  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  can- 
not see  any  significant  dififerences  be- 
tween the  Cannon  amendment  and  ex- 
isting law  in  so  far  as  providing  addi- 
tional secm-ity  to  permittees. 

However,  until  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  completes  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing allotment  management  plans  for  its 
grazing  lands,  I  believe  any  permit  stat- 
ute provision  requiring  lengthier  terms 
for  permits  should  not  be  enacted.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  allotment  man- 
agement plans,  when  the  range  has  been 
adequately  planned  and  allotments  have 
been  established  on  the  true  capability 
of  the  range,  I  believe  we  can  properly 
consider  lengthier  permit  terms. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  permit  would  re- 
quire the  payment  to  a  permittee  for  the 
authorized  improvements  on  permit  land 
whenever  a  permit  is  canceled  in  whole 
or  in  part.  To  a  large  extent  this  would 
be  nothing  more  than  double  accounting. 
In  effect  the  formula  for  computing 
grazing  fees  already  takes  into  account 
improvements  on  the  land  and  is  ad- 
justed therefor.  In  addition,  the  per- 
mittee depreciates  those  improvements 
in  the  payment  of  taxes.  Both  the  ad- 
ministration and  environmentalists  are 
opposed  to  this  provision  in  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  first  step  towards  making 
the  permits  a  right  rather  than  a  priv- 
ilege requiring  compensation  whenever 
a  permit  is  terminated  or  canceled. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  provision  is 
found  in  the  House  version  of  the  BLM 
Organic  Act.  It  is  in  that  form  opposed 
by  both  the  administration  and  environ- 
mental communities.  Yet  the  amend- 
ment before  us  today  does  not  even  in- 


clude several  safeguard  provisions  found 
in  the  House  version.  For  example,  it 
would  not  permit  the  establishment-  of 
shorter  permit  terms  when  "it  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  sound  land  manage- 
ment." In  addition  it  would  not  tie  per- 
mits to  either  the  land  use  planning  of 
the  BLM  or  the  requu-ements  of  allot- 
ment management  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  adopt  the  amendment  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  I  cannot  imagine 
greater  security  than  is  now  given  per- 
mittees under  the  Taylor  Grazmg  Act. 
I  know  that  when  ranches  change  hands 
tliey  have  fee  land  and  permit  and, 
the  purchaser  takes  into  consideration 
and  raises  the  purchase  price  because 
of  the  permit  land,  even  though  the  per- 
mits are  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  present  scheme 
offers  the  fiexibility  and  offers  the  se- 
curity required.  I  would  hope  that  we 
do  not  change  the  system  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  also  very  fearful  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  adopted,  the  administration  will  veto 
the  bill,  as  the  administration  opposes 
his  position.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
on  with  improvmg  the  rangelands.  For 
tlie  reasons  stated.  I  hope  we  will  not 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request  on  a 
different  matter? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  FILING  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORTS ON  S.  713 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1976,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  filed  a  favorable  report  on  S.  713. 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Act. 
Pursuant  to  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment made  upon  introduction  of  S.  713, 
the  bill  was  then  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Com- 
merce, and  Foreign  Relations  for  30 
days. 

Under  that  agreement,  the  bill  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar on  May  14,  1976.  However,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
respective  committees  are  agreed  that 
this  time  agreement  would  not  allow 
their  committees  adequate  time  for  fair 
and  adequate  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  been  requested  that  the 
original  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
concerning  referral  of  S.  713  to  the  three 
committees,  be  changed  to  allow  them 
until  June  2,  1976,  to  consider  S.  713. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  this  extension 
of  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  period  for  rereferral  of  S.  713 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
Commerce,  and  Foreign  Relations  be 
extended  until  June  2,  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   RANGELANDS    POLICY 
ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2555 )  to  estab- 
lish a  national  rangelands  rehabilita- 
tion and  protection  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Cannon  amendment, 
the  McClure  amendment,  and  on  final 
passage  with  a  single  show  of  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  caU  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  aU  three,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei-e  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  while  there 
would  be  a  15 -minute  Umitation  on  the 
fust  roUcall  vote,  the  next  two  votes,  and 
incidentally,  they  will  be  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  further  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  it  is  anticipated 
that  without  question  following  the  dis- 
posal of  this  bill,  if  not  before,  we  will 
take  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on 
the  Cannon  and  McClure  amendments 
the  Senate  then  go  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  and  then  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  third  reading 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  roUcall 
vote  on  final  passage  and  that  rule  XII 
be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

vitiation     OF    ORDER    FOR    ROLLCALL    VOTE    ON 
FINAL     PASSAGE S.      25S5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
talking  with  the  interested  Members.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
entered  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage be  vitiated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair.  I  make  that  request  because  if. 
before  3:30,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission conference  report  comes  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
would  be  the  leaders'  intention  at  that 
time,  with  Senator  Cannon  in  attendance 
and  Senator  Hatfield  in  attendance,  to  ^ 
call  up  that  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:41  p.m.,  recessed,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair;  whereupon,  at  2:49  p.m. 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
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order   by    tlie 
Helms)  . 


Presl<  ing    Officer    (Mr. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIi  )N  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMU  TS  OP  1976— 
CONFERENCE  REl'ORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federil  Election  Com- 
mission be  called  up  it  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OJFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  [President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  coihmittee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  3065  and  aslj  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING 
Helms)  .  The  report 
title. 

The  second  assistai^t  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 
vill  be  stated  by 


The  committee  of 
agreeing  votes  of  the 
amendments  of  the 
3065)  to  amend  the 
palgn  Act  of  1971  to 
tratlon  by  a  Federal 
pointed  In  accordance 
of  the  Constitution,  and 
having  met,  after  full 
have  agreed  to 
mend  to  their  respective 
signed  by  a  majority  of 


con  Terence 


1  wo 
Hoise 
Federal 
proi  Ide 

Election 
with 


i^d 
recommfnd 


the 


The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  Senate 
consideration  of  the 

(The  conference  re^rt 
the  Record  of  April 
at  page  11661.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J^r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ylelc . 


OFFICER.  Without 

proceed  to  the 

Conference  report. 

is  printed  In 

1976,  beginning 
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ORDER  FOR   VOTE 
CANNON  AMENDMtLNT 
FOLLOWED    BY 
McCIjURE 


TO   OCCUR  ON 

AT  3:30  P.M. 

'  rHE    VOTE    ON 


AMEND]  dENT 


Wr, 


thiit 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 
Cannon  amendment 
of  3:30  p.m.,  followed 
McCHure  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order  id. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF 
ENCE  REPORT 


with  the  coii- 

of  the  commlt- 

disagreeing  votes 

the  amendments 

bUl   (S.  3065)    to 

I|ectlon  Campaign 

for  its  adminls- 

Commission 

with  the  re- 

and  for 


The  Senate  continiied 
sideration  of  the  report 
tee  of  conference  on 
of  the  two  Houses  on 
of  the  House  to  the 
amend  the  Federal 
Act  of  1971  to  provid  ! 
tration  by  a  Federal  Eli  tction 
appointed  in  accordaice 
quirements  of  the  Coijstitution 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr. 
tliat  Senators  may  be 
conference  report  on 
Commission  bill  is  pending 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assista4t 
proceeded  to  call  the 


I  tie 


on  the  dts- 
Houses  on  the 
to  the  blU    (S. 
Election  Cam- 
for  Its  admlnls- 
Commlssion  ap- 
the  reqiilrements 
for  other  purposes, 
free  conference, 
and  do  recom- 
Houses  this  report, 
conferees. 


President,  I  ask 
the  vote  on  the 
<^cur  at  the  hotir 
by  a  vote  on  the 


CAMPAIGN  ACT 
1976— CONFER- 


^resident,  in  order 

notified  that  the 

Federal  Election 

I  suggest  the 


OfFICER.  The  clerk 

legislative  clerk 
•oil. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  CHaudia  Ingram 
of  my  stafif  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  dui-ing  the  course  of  debate  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ed  Hall  of  the 
committee  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  Andrew  Gleason, 
Larry  Smith,  Barbara  Conroy,  Karleen 
Millnlck,  and  James  Schoener  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bUl,  Bob  Perkins,  of 
Senator  Brock's  staff,  and  Debbie  Rob- 
erts, of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Peggy  Parish 
and  BUl  Cochrane  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24, 1976,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3065 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  28  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  On 
April  1,  1976,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  amendments  to  S.  3065 
which  the  Senate  subsequently  disagreed 
to  on  April  5,  asking  for  a  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 
Senators  Howard  Cannon,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mark  Hatfield, 
and  Hugh  Scott  represented  the  Senate 
at  the  ensuing  conference. 

The  conferees,  after  meeting  on  April 
7,  8.  12,  13,  27,  and  28,  1976,  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  and  agree  to  the  amended  text  of 
S.  3065,  as  approved  by  the  conferees  and 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  conference. 
The  report  of  the  conferees  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

The  details  of  the  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  are  set  forth  in  the 
conference  report  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to  review  all  of  them  at  this  time.  Many 
of  the  matters  which  were  debated  and 
voted  upon  on  the  Senate  floor  are  re- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 
Some,  however,  met  with  strong  disagree- 
ment from  the  House  conferees  and  a 
compromise  satisfactory  to  the  conferees 
on  both  sides  was  reached. 

S.  3065  as  amended  in  conference  rep- 
resents a  fair  compromise  of  the  differ- 
ences of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is 


also  legislation  which  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  electoral  process,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government. 

This  legislation  remedies  the  constitu- 
tional defects  which  the  Supreme  Court 
found  to  exist  in  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  and 
thus  creates  an  independent  six-member 
commission  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  administer,  interpret,  and  enforce 
the  Federal  election  campaign  laws  of 
our  countrj'. 

This  legislation  also  addressed  other 
matters  necessitated  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  by  codifying  a  number 
of  the  Court's  interpretations  of  the  cam- 
paign flnance  laws,  and  filling  gaps  and 
vacuum  areas  resulting  from  the  Court's 
having  voided  virtually  all  limitations  on 
the  expenditure  of  fimds  in  election  cam- 
paigns. 

The  conference  substitute  requires,  as 
did  both  the  Senate  bill  and  House 
amendments,  political  committees  and 
persons  to  report  independent  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $100  in  a  calendar  year 
expressly  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  identified  candidate. 
Such  a  reporting  requirement  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  pi-esent  in 
a  less  definitive  form  In  existing  law.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion wUl  be  required  to  prepare  and  issue 
current  indices  which  will  enable  the 
public  and  other  candidates  to  know  how 
much  money  Is  t)eing  spent  on  behalf  of 
particular  candidates. 

With  regard  to  reporting  requirements. 
S.  3065  as  It  passed  the  Senate  required 
corporations,  labor  organizations,  and 
other  membersiiip  organizations  to  re- 
port expenditures  directly  attributable 
to  communications  to  stockholders  and 
members,  explicitly  advocating  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  clearly  identified  can- 
didates in  excess  of  $1,000  per  candidate 
per  election. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  con- 
tain a  similar  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  retains  the  principal  of  such 
reports,  not  required  under  existing  law, 
and  provides  that  the  cost  of  such  com- 
munications devoted  to  express  advocacy 
of  tlie  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly  iden- 
tified candidate  shall  be  reported  if  such 
costs  exceed  $2,000  per  election. 

However,  the  cost  of  a  communica- 
tion will  not  be  reportable  if  the  com- 
munication is  primarily  devoted  to  sub- 
jects other  than  the  advocacy  of  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate.  In 
adopting  tliis  substitute,  the  conferees 
agreed  mion  certain  guidelines  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  conference  report. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  setting  a  $5,000  thresh- 
old for  waiving  quarterly  reports  of 
contributions  and  expenditures  of  can- 
didates in  nonelection  years.  The  House 
amendment  had  a  $10,000  figure.  The 
conferees  also  adopted  the  Senate  pro- 
posal that  committee  treasurers  and 
candidates  who  demonstrate  that  best 
efforts  have  been  used  to  obtain  and  sub- 
mit information  will  be  deemed  In  com- 
pliance with  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  act.  The  conference  bill  further 
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provides  that  records  need  only  be  kept 
as  to  the  identity  of  contributors  in  ex- 
cess of  $50. 

The  conference  substitute  combines 
many  of  the  enforcement  provisions  con- 
tained in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment,  giving  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  expanded  and  more 
varied  civil  enforcement  powers.  As 
these  are  described  in  detail  in  the  con- 
ference report  I  will  not  discuss  them  at 
this  time.  However,  I  would  welcome  any 
questions  my  colleagues  might  have  with 
respect  to  these  enforcement  provisions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  modification 
of  the  advisory  opinion  procedures  of  the 
Conunission.  An  advisoi-y  opinion  may 
be  requested  by  any  Federal  officeholder, 
any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  any 
political  committee,  or  the  national  com- 
mittee of  any  political  party,  concerning 
the  application  of  a  general  rule  of  law 
stated  in  the  act,  or  the  application  of  a 
general  rule  of  law  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  as  a  rule  or  regulation,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation.  Section  108 (a) 
of  the  conference  bill  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  proposing  general  rule  of 
law  in  any  form  otlier  tlian  as  a  rule  or 
regulation  pursuant  to  the  congressional 
review  procedures  of  the  act.  General 
rulemaking  was  never  intended  to  be  the 
function  of  the  advisory  opinion  process. 
This  section  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  this  respect,  and  requiies  the 
Commission  to  conform  their  prior  ad- 
visory opinions  to  these  provisions  with- 
in 90  days  of  enactment. 

The  conference  bill  proliibite  opinions 
of  an  advisory  nature  other  than  pur- 
suant to  the  advisory  opinion  procedure. 
The  bill  also  expands  those  who  would 
be  able  to  rely  upon  an  advisory  opinion 
to  include  any  person  involved  in  any 
specific  transaction  or  activity  whicli  Is 
indistinguishable  in  all  its  material  as- 
pects from  the  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  the  advisory  opin- 
ion is  issued. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  the 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of 
Commission  rules  and  regulations  by 
clarifying  that  Congress  may  disap- 
prove any  provision  or  series  of  inter- 
related provisions  which  state  a  single 
separable  rule  of  law.  The  proposal  in 
the  Senate  bill  shortening  the  review 
time  was  deleted  by  the  conferees,  thus 
retaining  the  30-legislative-day  period 
of  existing  law. 

With  respect  to  limitations  on  con- 
tributions, the  conference  substitute  is 
a  fair  compromise  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment.  A  person, 
as  defined  in  the  act,  will  be  subject  to 
the  existing  limitation  of  $1,000  per  elec- 
tion per  Federal  candidate.  As  under 
present  law,  earmarked  contributions 
and  contributions  made  to  a  candidate's 
authorized  pohtical  committees  are  con- 
sidered to  be  contributions  to  that  candi- 
date. A  person  may  also  not  make  con- 
tributions to  any  pohtical  committee 
established  and  maintained  by  a  na- 
tional political  party  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate exceed  $20,000  in  a  calendar 
vear.  A  person  is  further  prohibited  from 
making  contributions  to  any  other  politi- 
cal conunittee  which  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  $5,000  in  a  calendar  year.  Indi- 


viduals would  still  be  subject  to  the  $25,- 
000  aggregate  limitation  on  all  contribu- 
tions in  a  calendar  year  In  existing  law. 

A  multicandidate  pohtical  committee, 
as  defined  in  the  act,  may  contribute  a 
total  of  $5,000  to  a  Federal  candidate 
and  his  authorized  pohtical  conunittee 
in  any  election  campaign.  A  multicandi- 
date political  committee  would  be  lim- 
ited to  an  aggregate  of  $15,000  in  a  calen- 
dar year  wliich  it  could  give  to  any  poht- 
ical committee  of  a  national  political 
party  and  to  an  aggregate  of  $5,000  in  a 
calendar  year  it  could  give  to  any  other 
political  committee.  These  latter  limita- 
tions, however,  would  not  apply  to  trans- 
fers between  political  committees  of  the 
same  pohtical  party. 

The  provisions  permitting  the  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committees  and  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  to  make  a 
contribution  of  $20,000  to  a  candidate  to 
the  Senate  in  a  calendar  year  was 
amended  to  reduce  this  amount  to 
$17,500. 

Tlie  other  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  tlie  House  amendment  relating  to 
limitations  on  contributions  and  certain 
expenditures  were  similar  and  are  re- 
flected in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  also  con- 
tains a  fair  compi-omise  between  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment  per- 
taining to  tlie  solicitation  by  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organizations  of  volim- 
tary  contributions  to  separate  segregated 
funds.  It  follows  the  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  permitting  corporations  to  solicit 
voluntary  contributions  from  stockhold- 
ers and  executive  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel, and  labor  organizations  to  solicit 
tlieir  members.  The  conference  bill  would 
clarify  the  definition  of  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative personnel  to  include  indi- 
viduals employed  by  a  corpoi-ation  who 
are  paid  on  a  salaiT,  rather  than  hourly, 
basis  and  who  have  polic^Tnaking,  man- 
agerial, professional,  or  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities. In  addition  to  the  above, 
corporations  and  labor  organizations 
would  be  able  to  solicit  all  employees  and 
stoclcholders  twice  a  year  in  writing  by 
mail  to  their  residences  with  the  proviso 
that  the  solicitation  be  designed  so  that 
the  party  making  the  solicitation  cannot 
detemiine  v\ho  makes  a  contribution  of 
$50  or  less  as  a  result  of  such  solicitation 
and  who  does  not  make  sucli  a  contribu- 
tion. 

The  conference  bill  adopted  tlie  House 
provisions  giving  trade  associations 
rights  to  solicit  stockholders  and  execu- 
tive or  administrative  personnel  of  mem- 
ber corporations. 

The  confei-ence  report,  at  page  63. 
states  as  follows : 

The  conference  substitute  follows  tlie 
House  amendment  with  regard  to  the  solici- 
tation by  a  trade  association  of  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel 
(and  their  families)  of  a  member  coiporation 
of  such  trade  association.  The  conference 
substitiite  contains  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  permitting  a  membership  organiza- 
tion, cooperative,  or  corporation  without  cap- 
ital stoclc,  or  a  separate  segregated  fund 
established  by  such  organizations,  to  solicit 
contributions  to  such  a  fund  from  members 
of  such  organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
tion without  capital  stock.  In  light  of  the  fact 
subsection    (b)(4)(D)    governs  solicitations 


by  a  trade  association  of  the  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel  of 
a  member  organization,  then  the  term  "mem- 
bership organization"  in  subsection  (b)  (4) 
(C)  Is  not  intended  to  Include  a  trade  asso- 
ciation which  Is  made  up  of  corporations. 

A  question  has  come  up  as  to  Uie  pur- 
pose of  the  irfirase  "the  term  'member- 
ship organization'  in  subsection  <b)  <4) 
(C)  is  not  intended  to  include  a  trade  as- 
sociation which  is  made  up  of  corpora- 
tions." 

First  of  all,  this  language  was  included' 
to  preclude  a  trade  association,  which  is 
also  a  membership  organization,  and 
which  ^esires  to  soUcit  the  stockholders 
and  employees  of  a  member  corporation, 
from  avoiding  the  limitations  of  321  <b) 
(4)  (D) ,  which  limit  such  sohcitation  to 
stockholders  and  executive  or  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  member  corpo- 
ration, and  further  provides  that  the 
member  corporation  must  consent  to 
such  solicitation  and  only  give  Its  cour— 
sent  to  one  trade  association  in  a  calen- 
dar year. 

Second,  it  apphes  only  to  trade  asso- 
ciations with  corporate  members  and  is 
intended  to  regulate  the  sohcitation  of 
the  stockholders  and  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  such  corporate 
members.  A  trade  association  which  is  a 
membership  organization  may,  of 
course,  solicit  its  other  members,  such  as 
individuals,  partnerships,  et  cetera,  under 
321(b) (4)(C). 

In  most  other  respects  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  related  to  corporate 
and  labor  union  political  action  commit- 
tees were  ratained,  except  the  definition 
of  stockholder,  which  was  omitted,  leav- 
ing the  interpretation  of  this  term  to  " 
general  corporate  law. 

The  conference  bill  contains  limita- 
tions on  honorariums,  increasing  the  cx- 
Lsting  limit  per  speech  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  and  the  yearly  aggregate  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000.  In  addition,  actual 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  for  the 
recipient  of  the  honorariums  and  spouse 
or  aide  as  well  as  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred for  any  agenfs  fees  or  commis- 
sions are  exphcitly  excluded  from  the 
honorarium  limitations. 

Finally,  the  conference  bill  includes 
the  provisions  of  both  the  Senate  bill 
aiid  the  House  amendment  pertaining 
to  the  termination  of  matching  funds 
for  inactive  Presidential  primary  cam- 
paigns and  the  return  of  excess  public 
funds  not  used  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses. 

In  conclusion,  tliis  legislation  corrects 
many  of  the  defects,  inequities,  and  in- 
consistencies in  the  campaign  finance 
laws  wliich  the  Congress  and  others  have 
observed  since  passage  of  the  1974 
amendments.  It  clearly  reflects  the 
original  intent  of  the  Congress  in  1971 
and  1974,  and  at  the  same  time,  restruc- 
tures tlie  campaign  finance  laws,  both 
to  give  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion more  extensive  and  flexible  civil 
enforcement  and  regulatory  powers,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  a  more  balanced 
and  equitable  operation  of  these  laws. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  legislation  has 
been  extensively  debated  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  it  is  now  of  critical  im- 
portance that  the  Senate  act  expedi- 
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6.  Congressional  Review  of  Regulations: 
In  reviewing  regiUatlons  proposed  by  the 

Commission,  the  Congress  may  disapprove 
any  provision  or  series  of  interrelated  provi- 
sions which  states  a  single  separable  rule  of 
law. 

7.  Enforcement: 

New  detailed  enforcement  procedures  in- 
volve: notarizing  complaints;  notifying  per- 
sons involved  of  alleged  violations;  conduct- 
ing expeditious  investigations;  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  person  under  investigation 
to  rebut;  requiring  the  Commission  to  correct 
violations  by  informal  methods  of  concilia- 
tion; giving  the  Commission  power  to  bring 
civil  action  when  conciliation  falls;  Imjwsing 
of  civil  fines  by  a  court  or  by  the  Commission 
as  a  condition  to  a  conciliation  agreement; 
giving  the  Commission  power  to  refer  a  crim- 
inal violation  which  is  kiaowlng  and  willful 
directly  to  Attorney  General  without  concilia- 
tion. 

8.  Contributions  and  Expenditures  limita- 
tions : 

Persons  may  contribute  to  a  candidate  and 
his  authorized  political  committee  up  to 
$1,000  in  the  aggregate  per  election;  up  to 
$20,000  in  a  calendar  year  to  a  political  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party;  up  to 
$5,000  to  any  other  political  committee  in  a 
calendar  year. 

Multlcandidate  political  committees  may 
contribute  to  a  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees,  up  to  $5,000  In  the  ag- 
gregate per  election;  up  to  $15,000  in  a  calen- 
dar year  to  a  political  committee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party;  up  to  $5,000  In  a  calen- 
dar year  to  any  other  political  committee. 

Limitations  regarding  committee  contribu- 
tions do  not  apply  to  transfers  between  na- 
tional, state,  district,  or  local  committees  of 
the  same  political  party. 

Provisions  to  curtail  vertical  proliferation 
of  contributions  by  political  committees. 

Republican  or  Democratic  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committees  or  the  national  committee 
of  a  political  party,  or  any  combination  of 
such  committees,  may  contribute  up  to  $17,- 
500  to  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  In  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Expenditure  limits  retained;  for  Presiden- 
tial candidates  who  accept  public  funds;  and 
for  national  and  state  committees  of  polit- 
ical parties. 

9.  Transfer  of  a  Number  of  Title  18  Crim- 
inal Provisions  Related  to  Federal  Elec- 
tions to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971. 

10.  Contributions  by  Corporations  and 
Labor  Organizations : 

General  solicitation  of  contributions  by 
corporations  is  limited  to  stockholders,  and 
executive  or  administrative  personnel  and 
their  families. 

The  terra  "execvitlve  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel" means  Individxials  employed  by  a 
corporation  who  are  paid  on  a  salary  rather 
than  on  an  hourly  basis,  and  who  have  policy- 
making, managerial,  professional  or  super- 
visory responsibilities. 

General  solicitation  by  labor  \inions  is 
limited  to  union  members  and  their  families. 

Both  corporations  and  unions  may  twice 
during  a  year  solicit  by  mall  all  employees, 
officers,  stockholders,  \tnion  members,  and 
their  families. 

Trade  associations  may  solicit  stockholders 
and  executive  or  administrative  personnel 
of  member  corporations  with  limitation  of 
one  trade  association  per  corporation. 

1 1 .  Honorarium  Limitations : 

$2,000  limitation  for  any  appearance, 
speech,  or  article,  and  $25,000  total  calendar 
year  limitation. 

Actual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
for  recipient  and  spouse  or  aide,  as  well  as 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  any  agent's 
fees  or  commissions  are  excluded  from  the 
limitations. 

12.  Criminal  Penalties: 


Criminal  penalty  for  a  knowing  and  will- 
ful violation  of  the  Act  which  involves  the 
making,  receiving,  or  reporting  of  any  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  having  a  value  in 
the  aggregate  of  $1,000  or  more  during  a 
calendar  year.  For  certain  sections,  the 
amount  Involved  Is  less. 

Fine  up  to  $25,000  or  300';.  of  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved,  imprisonment 
for  up  to  1  year,  or  both. 

A  conciliation  agreement  may  be  used  as 
evidence  of  the  defendant's  lack  of  intent 
or  knowledge  to  commit  the  offense  In  a 
criminal  action  brought  with  respect  to  the 
specific  act,  or  failure  to  act,  which  is  the 
subject  of   the   conciliation   agreement. 

13.  Termination  of  Payments  for  Lack  of 
Demonstrable  Support  and  Retiu'n  of  Funds : 

A  Presidential  candidate  loses  eligibility 
to  receive  public  matching  funds  if  he 
receives  less  than  10 '^  of  his  party's  votes 
cast  for  all  Presidential  candidates  in  two 
successive  primaries  in  which  he  authorized 
his  name  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot,  or  in 
which  he  failed  to  certify  that  he  was  not  an 
active  candidate. 

Candidates  who  cease  to  actively  seek 
nomination  or  election  in  one  or  more  states 
must  return  public  funds  not  used  for 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tlie  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  has  been 
without  operating  authority  for  almost 
6  weeks.  Presidential  candidates  who  en- 
tered the  1976  Presidential  primaries 
with  the  understanding  that  Federal 
matching  funds  would  be  available  to 
them  if  certain  criteria  were  met  soon 
found  themselves  without  matching 
funds  in  the  middle  of  some  important 
races.  One  can  only  speculate  whether 
the  absence  of  Federal  funds  truly  served 
as  a  setback  to  their  respective  cam- 
paigns. One  need  not  speculate,  however, 
which  Presidential  candidates  were  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  funds,  since  the  re- 
siUts  in  Saturday's  Texas  primary  showed 
that  the  Republican  Presidential  race  is 
still  very  much  alive. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urged  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  to  enact  a 
simple  bill  providing  for  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  have 
taken  only  a  few  hours  instead  of  weeks. 
Such  a  bill  would  have  permitted  the 
steady  flow  of  matching  funds  to  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  both  parties.  How- 
ever, the  majority  part  of  the  Congress 
seized  upon  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Buckley  against  Valeo  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  remake  the  election  laws  in  a 
manner  more  to  their  party's  liking. 

Mr.  President,  I  originally  supported 
the  concept  of  enacting  a  bill  providing 
for  the  simple  reconstitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  Upon  seeing 
that  a  simple  reconstitution  was  impos- 
sible, I  worked  toward  getting  the  best 
possible  bill  through  the  Senate,  and 
through  the  Senate-House  conference. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  minority 
party  does  have  rights,  but  not  the  votes, 
I  believe  the  best  possible  bill  from  a 
Democratic -controlled  Congress  has  been 
achieved.  There  are  provisions  in  the 
conference  bill  which  are  not  to  my  lik- 
ing. But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  believe 
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the  Republican  Party  had  better  take 
what  it  can  get  when  it  is  the  minority 
party.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  study  this  measure 
very  carefully,  and  then  consider  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  a  better 
bill  from  this  Congress.  I  believe  that 
once  they  have  taken  such  a  prospect 
into  consideration,  they  Tiill  decide  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  Uked  to 
liave  signed  my  name  to  a  conference 
report  providing  for  the  simple  recon- 
stitution of  the  commission.  But  it  was 
the  will  of  the  majority  party  not  to  take 
this  road.  After  weeks  of  debate  and  con- 
sideration, the  Senate  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  a  measure  to  reestablish 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.  While 
this  measure  somewhat  weakens  the 
commission,  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  are  to  have  any  type  of  inde- 
pendent watchdog  machinery  in  opera- 
tion for  the  November  elections  then  we 
had  better  support  this  measure.  If  we 
do  not,  if  the  Senate  rejects  the  confer- 
ence bill,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  much  more  time  will  be  required  to 
formulate  a  new  bill,  if  one  Is  formulated 
at  all. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  or  Senator  Hatfield  would  re- 
spond to  a  few  questions?  I  ask  them 
for  clarification  of  my  own  mind. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  changed  this 
bill  on  union  reporting  for  money  spent 
specifically  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  specific  candidate  from  $1,000 
per  mdividual  election  to  $2,000  aggre- 
gate, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  we  said  spe- 
cifically in  the  law,  and  the  report  says 
on  page  63 : 

The  conferees  agreed  that  section  301(f) 
(4)(C),  as  amended  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, makes  reporting  requirements  ap- 
plicable •  »  ♦ 

I  assume  there,  because  there  is  no 
other  reference  to  reporting  require- 
ments, that  we  are  talking  about  section 
304(f)  of  the  same  reporting  re- 
quirement that  all  other  political  cam- 
paigns have  to  report,  under  the  same 
timetables  and  all  of  that,  once  the 
threshold  is  reached.  I  realize  there  is  no 
reporting  imtil  we  reach  the  threshold. 
Then  they  follow  the  same  reporting 
requirements  that  everybody  else  follows? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  provided  they  come 
witliin  that  limitation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  $2,000. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  must  qualify 
both  in  terms  of  the  substance  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  the  $2,000  threshold. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Once  tliey  reach 
that,  the  FEC  makes  them  report  just 
like  everybody  else  has  to  report. 

Now,  I  am  curious 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  think  the 


chairman  is  correct,  but  I  tiiink  that 
ought  to  be  further  clarified.  That  matter 
was  not  specifically  discussed,  so  tiiis 
assumption,  I  think,  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption, but  if  the  chairman  thinks  I 
am  wTong  I  would  like  to  be  corrected. 
It  is  my  recollection  that  this  question 
which  the  Senator  has  just  addressed 
himself  was  never  specifically  debated 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  It  because  I  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  the  Senator  and  the  chairman 
come  to  because  I  do  not  know  what 
other  conclusion  you  reach  because  it 
makes  reference  to  reporting,  and  there 
is  only  one  reporting  law  we  are  talking 
about,  and  there  are  no  other  reporting 
regulations  one  is  required  to  meet.  So  I 

assume  there  is  no 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  no  legislative 
liistory,  to  my  knowledge,  that  would  give 
this  other  interpretation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  was  Initially  no 
reporting  requirement  for  that  provision 
at  all. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
they  had  the  right  to  communicate  \^ith 
their  members,  and  the  Senator  offered 

the  amendment,  as  I  recall 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Right. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Which  the  Senate 
adopted.  We  required  reporting  for 
amounts  over  $1,000.  The  conference 
changed  that  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, 
but  a  cumulative  amount,  so  it  would 
apply  even  though  It  might  have  been 
for  several  candidates,  and  you  would  not 
separate  it  out.  For  example,  If  you  had 
three  candidates  and  $3,000  total  ex- 
penditure even  though  the  expenditure 
for  each  candidate  might  be  $1,000,  It  is 
the  cumulative  figure  of  $2,000  which 
would  trigger  the  reporting  requirement. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Tlien,  on  the  trade 
association  and  the  requirement  that  a 
business  can  only  be  solicited  by  one 
trade  association,  in  what  manner  does 
the  coiporation  give  that  assent?  Can 
they  file  a  letter  once  a  year  and  say  that 
X  Trade  Association  can  solicit  it  or  how 
does  it  work? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  do  not  prescribe 
here  what  the  manner  of  consent  ought 
to  be.  I  would  assume  that  perhaps  the 
PEC  would  prescribe  a  rule  that  would 
apply  generally  to  all  trade  associations. 
The  purpose  there  was  that  if  you  had 
a  number  of  organizations  that  belonged 
to  a  number  of  different  trade  associa- 
tions they  would  not  be  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  solicitations.  But  the  corpora- 
tion can  say.  This  trade  association  we 
belong  to,  is  the  one  designated  which 
can  make  the  solicitation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand  the 
barrage  and  I  agree  with  it. 

Can  a  corporation  that  is  a  conglom- 
erate, tliat  has  totally  xmrelated  sub- 
sidiaries, can  those  subsidiaries  be 
solicited  by  different  trade  associations 
so  long  as  it  is  only  one  ti'ade  association 
soliciting  each  one? 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  similar  provision  was 
jjroposed  and  rejected  in  conference 
which  would  have  allowed  di\isions,  if 
there  were  divisions,  to  be  solicited  by  a 


separate  trade  association.  This  would 
not  be  permitted  mider  the  conference 
bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  that  the  parent 
corporation  then  has  to  make  an  elec- 
tion as  to  which  trade  association,  even 
though  they  may  have  substantially  di- 
verse interests  In  their  subsidiaries 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not  get 
that  last  statement. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  the  situation  is 
you  have  got  a  parent  corporation  and  it ' 
owns  a  bakery,  it  owns  a  real  estate  com- 
pany, it  owns  an  automobile  distributor- 
ship. That  automobile  distributorship,  if 
they  made  an  option,  the  parent  cor- 
poration, to  solicit,  say,  the  bakers  trade 
association  can  solicit  them;  they  could 
not  say  they  want  the  bakers  trade  asso- 
ciation to  solicit  the  bakers  organization 
and  the  automobile  dealers  association  to 
solicit  their  automobile  division,  no 
crossover.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  one 
trade  association  representing  the  bakers 
could  solicit  the  automobile  dealers  or 
vice  versa,  but  the  Senator  is  saying  that 
the  corporation  has  to  make  an  election, 
and  only  one  trade  as.sociation  can 
solicit,  period. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  if  it  is  just  simply 
a  separate  corporation  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiai'y  of  a  parent  organization,  that 
might  be  a  situation  there  where  they 
could  elect  to  be  solicited  by  their  own 
trade  association,  completely  unrelated 
from  a  conglomerate  head.  It  would 
appear  that  a  separate  corporate  orga- 
nization, could  designate  its  own  trade 
association.  But  if  it  is  simply  a  branch 
of  a  parent  organization,  then  the  one- 
time soUcitation  would  apply. 

Mr.  PACBTSVOOD.  Did  we  stick  pretty 
much  to  the  same  definition  of  manage- 
rial, executive  personnel  that  we  had  in 
the  Senate  bill  as  it  passed? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  62  of  the  conference  report,  I 
think  it  is  reasonably  close.  I  think  It  is 
a  little  more  specific.  This  is  explained  at 
subparagraph  2  at  ihe  bottom  of  the 
page: 

2.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bUl  in  using  the  term  "executive  or 
administrative  personnel"  throughout  sec- 
tion 321  rather  than  "executive  officer".  The 
conference  substitute  defines  that  term  to 
mean  an  employee  who  is  paid  on  a  salary, 
rather  than  hourly,  basis  and  who  has  policy- 
making, managerial,  professional,  or  super- 
visory responsibilities.  The  term  "executive 
or  administrative  personnel"'  is  Intended  to 
Include  the  individuals  who  run  the  corpora- 
tion's business,  such  as  officci-s,  other  execu- 
tives, and  plant,  division,  and  section  man- 
agers, as  weU  as  Individuals  following  the 
recognized  professions,  such  as  lawyers  and 
engineers,  who  have  not  chosen  to  separate 
themselves  from  management  by  choosing  a 
bargaining  representative;  but  is  not  intend- 
ed to  Include  professionals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  labor  organization,  or  foremen  who 
have  direct  supervision  over  hourly  em- 
ployees, or  other  lower  level  supen-lsors  such 
as  "strawbosses". 

Ml-.  PACKWOOD.  Tliat  definition 
sounds — although  there  Ls  no  reference 
to  it  here — veiy  much  like  the  wage  and 
hour-fair  labor  standards  definition  of 
executive-administrative  professional. 
Does  the  chairman  know  if  the  confer- 
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ence  had  that  in  mind 
this  conclusion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  wa| 
an  attempt  to  follow 
it  was  not  necessarily 
that  this  is  the  provi 
bor  Standards  Act. 

I  think  we  were 
that  had  a  general 
nized  meaning,  so  that 
any  confusion,  though 
tie  it  into  the  Fair 
as  such. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD. 
chairman  this,  and  I 
hearings  of  the  confer 
gressman  Brademas  as 

So  If  Joe  Smith,  candi 
he  wants  Information, 
in    toucli    with    the 
would  you  please  give  m^  i 
and  the  Commission  is 
derstanding   to   say   here 
your  question,  here  is 
want. 

That  is  a  distinct 
tlie    issuance    of    an    adv 
power  to  issue  which  Is 
1  through  3  here. 

Of  course,  I  am  gettjng 
lion  where  a  candidate 
the  Commission  and 
opinion  from  them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the 
to  page  44  of  the  comm 

4.  While  the  rules  just 
opinions  of  an  advisory 
visions  do  not  preclude 
the  Commission  of  other 
sistent  with  the  Act. 


In  coming  toward 


discussed  It  was 

t  somewhat,  but 

intended  to  say 

isldn  in  the  Fair  La- 


try  ng  to  use  terms 

(  ommonly  recog- 

would  eliminate 

hot  to  specifically 

Labpr  Standards  Act 


will 
ence 
king 
dite 

hi 
Coi  imiss 


a  »le 


tllB 


situation,  however,  from 

sory    opinion,    the 

^&ned  by  nvunbers 

to  the  situa- 

Citn  wTite  or  call 

iet  that  kind  of 

Senator  will  turn 
ttee  report; 

stated  govern  all 
.lature,  these  pro- 
distribution  by 

Inforniiition  con- 


ttie 


ibed  how  and 

conditions  the 

an    advisory 

application  of  a 

in  the  act,  or 

rule  or  regula- 

situation. 

to  make  it  clear 

other  responsi- 

what  the  Sena- 

could  make 

inlformation  under 

the  act,  and  it 

advisory  opinion. 

the    Senator 


Will 


We  very  clearly  prefer 
under  what  terms  an( 
commission    could    iss  le 
opinion.  It  had  to  be  thi  t 
general  rule  of  law  stal  ed 
set  forth  in  a  prescribe  1 
tion,  to  a  specific  factual 

But  here,  we  wanted 
that  the  Commission  hsis 
bilities  under  the  act. 

I  would  interpret  from 
tor  read  that  the  Commission 
known  that  kind  of 
its  general  powers  imd^r 
would  not  constitute  an 

Mr.     HATFIELD, 
yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Y*s 

Mr.   HATFIELD.  I  would 
the  interpretation  given 
man.  but  I  think  it  otght 
or  two  further  comments 

The  chairman  has 
visoiy  opinion  has  set 
and  then  he  cited  tho^ 
but  I  think  it  has  to 
that  under  no  circumfetances 
commission  give  an  opinion 
a  hypothetical  circumstfince 
They  may  be  able  to 
or  a  certain  regulation 
in  a  known  fact  situation 
be  the  closest  to  that 

But  as  far  as  takink 
circumstance  and  renderin; 
of  advice  and  counsel,  I 
chairman  implied  that, 
tainly  want  the  record 
standing  is  that  the  commission 
eluded  from  doing  that 
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might  ask   the 

read  from  the 

.  This  is  Con- 

the  Question: 

,  ha.s  a  problem. 

can  write  or  get 
ion    and    say 

this  Information, 

under  this  un- 

13  the   answer  to 

information  you 


agree  witli 
by  the  chair- 
to  have  one 
made  about  it. 


c  te 


slaid  that  an  ad- 

orth  a  criterion, 

other  sections. 

borne  in  mind 

can  the 

based  upon 

or  situation. 

a  certain  law 

existing  already 

which  would 

hey  could  come. 

a  hypothetical 

some  kind 

do  not  think  the 

but  I  would  cer- 

;lear.  My  imder- 

is  pre- 

very  thing,  even 


beyond    the    advisory   opinion   rule   it 
might  be  planning. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  exactly  the 

point. 

Again,  let  me  read  something  Chair- 
man Hays  said : 

I  think  4  takes  care  of  a  good  deal  of  your 
problem,  while  the  rules  Just  stated  govern 
all  opinions  of  an  advisory  nature — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  chair 
would  interrupt  the  Senator. 


NAYS— 40 


NATIONAL  RANGELANDS  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2555 >  to  estab- 
lish a  national  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  2555,  and  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chcrch),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA I ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  Hart)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  because 
of-  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)   would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft^  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  160  Leg.] 
YEAS— 40 


Allen 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Roth 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Scott, 

Brock 

Hollings 

William  L. 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Roberl  C 

. Inouye 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Stone 

Dole 

McClure 

Talmad-Jie 

Domenici 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Yoims 

Fannin 

Moss 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Garv 

Nelson 

Biden 

Haskell 

Nvinn 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Percy 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Case 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Long 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Magnuscn 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagietoii 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Ford 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bnyh 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Hathaway 

Taft 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Tower 

Durkiu 

Javits 

Tunney 

Garn 

Mathias 

wmiams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE  and  Mr.  MOSS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  proceed  to 
present  a  message  from  the  House  and 
the  appointment  of  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  tlie  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senater  from  Utah  is  recognized. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET,   1977 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  109 »  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  transi- 
tion quarter  beginning  July  1.  1976,  as 
follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  ascal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $363,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  is  $14,800,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $454,071,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $415,435,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $52,435,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $713,710,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  (over 
amounts  specified  in  section  3(5)  for  the 
transition  quarter)    is  $67,510,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
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October  1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
btidget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  a.s  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8112,000,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,703,000,000. 
(B)  Agriculture  (350). 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,262,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2, 029,000 ,0()0. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,910,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,740,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,617,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,004,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (55H)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,200,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $156,764,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $139,228,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,459,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,975,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,400,000,ooo. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,497,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,470,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pnr- 
po.se  Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,347,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,351,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

V  (A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,400,000,000. 

^        (B)  Outlays,  $41,400,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,990,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,960,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$16,925,000  - 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  —$16,925,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  in  the  manner  provided  In  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  trau.sitlon  quarter  be- 
ginning on  JvUy  1.  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $86,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  Ijud- 
get  authority  is  $96,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $101,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $15,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $646,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $19,200,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presiden*,  I  move  that 
^  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House  amend- 


ment, request  a  conference  witli  tl.e 
House  on  tiie  disagreeing  votes  of  th« 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mi".  Muskie, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Beall,  smd  Mr. 
Domenici  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL  RANGELANDS  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1976 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2555)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  rangelands  rehabilitation 
and  protection  program. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoiL^ider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Cannon  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tlie  table. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Was  the  Senator  on 
the  prevailing  side? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
lie  vote.  Tliere  was  no  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  FOftSk^Mr.  President,  we  camiot 
understand  wKSt  is  goiii£  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  vote  in  the  negative? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  was  not  on  the  prevailing  side, 
therefore,  is  not  eligible. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamenlai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  tie 
vote  is  it  not  in  order  for  a  Senator  on 
either  side  to  ask  for  reconsideration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  vote  with  tlie  prevailing 
side  or  not  vote  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  is  the  prevailing 
side  it  there  is  a  tie  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPlCER.  A  nega- 
tive vote  is  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Excuse  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
negative  vote  is  the  prevailing  side  on 
the  tie  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  tliat 
the  ruling  of  the  Chah-? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  vote  on  the 
McClure  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  pi-oceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  agree- 
ment was  faii'Iy  ironclad,  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  Cannon 
amendment  the  vote  would  occur  on  the 
McClure  amendment;  the  Senate  would 
then  po  to  tliird  reading  and  a  voice  vote 
and  final  passage  which  would  occur;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  but  an  amendment  to 
the  McClure  amendment  is  in  order  at 
this  point  without  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  stipulation  made  to  that  effect 
because  I  thought  it  was  crystal  clear,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  that  the  vote  would 
occur  on  the  amendment  to  be  followed 
by  a  vote  on  another  amendment  to 
be  followed  by  third  readir»g,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  final  passage.  There  was  no 
stipulation  made  for  amendments  to 
amendments,  motions,  appeals,  or  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
agreement,  to  exclude  amendments 
would  requii'e  that  intervening  amend- 
ments be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  an  amendment 
is  in  order.  This  is  precisely  the  same 
amendment  we  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  niling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCTjURE.  That  was  from  10  to  5 
years.  It  is  otherwise  identical.  It  is  added 
as  an  amendment  to  follow  the  last  part 
of  the  McClm'e  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Is  this  amendment  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order  as  an  amendment 
to  the  McClure  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote.  Ten  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hansen  proposes  an 
amendment.  At  the  end  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Id.-iho  (Mr.  McCLtmE) 
add  a  new  section: 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  5,  between  lines  14  and  15.  in- 
sert the  following : 

Sec.  8.  Duration  of  Orazing  Lesises. — (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  permits  and  leases  for  domestic 
livestock  grazing  on  (1)  lands  within  the 
purview  of  the  Taylor  Orazing  Act  (43  U.8.C. 
315)  and  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43 
U.S.C.  nsia-llSlj)  or  (2)  lands  within  the 
national  forest  or  administered  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  Issued  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  Such  permits  or  leases  shall 
be  Issued  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
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(b)  Permits  or  leases 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  V(  te. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  <1CER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  tc  the  amendment 
and  a  10-minute  rollca  1  has  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M  '.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  because  they  were 
not  ordered  on  this  aitendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OtTICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Th;re  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vc  te. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  PICER.  The  clerk 
v/ill  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"irRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  frctn  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  Oie  Senator  !  rom  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Se  lator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Seni  ,tor  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Haktki),  the  Sei  ator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  S  enator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTCN).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (M'.  Moktota),  the 
Senator  from  Califom  a  (Mr.  Tcnket)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senat(»r  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  H.\rt).  aie  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  CJonnecticut  (Mr.  Rnicorr )  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Dupjon)  are  absent  of  official  business. 

\ 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicorr)  would  vote  "^ay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Yotk  (Mr.  Btjcklet)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garw),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MATHiAst. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Tow- 
er )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Tafti  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  35.  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.   161  Leg.| 
TEAS— 45 


Aboure^k 

Grlflln 

Pear.son 

Allen 

Hansen 

PeU 

Baker 

Ratfleld 

Roth 

Bartlect 

Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Hollings 

Scott, 

BeUnion 

Hruska 

WUUamI, 

Brock 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Laxall 

StafTord 

Byrd,  nob<>r'. 

c.  Long 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Stone 

Dole 

McCnure 

Talmadse 

Domenici 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Young 

Fanniu 

Moss 

Ooldwrtter 

Fackwood 
NAYS— 35 

Beuuieii 

Ford 

Mondale 

Blden 

Gleun 

Morgan 

Brooke 

Hart,  Gary 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Hairy  F..  Ji 

.    Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leaby 

Scbweiker 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Kagleton 

Mclntyre 

S>'mingtou 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bavh 

Hart.  PbiUp  A. 

Musk!e 

Bnckley 

Hartke 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Hathaway 

Taft 

Cranston 

Huddlestou 

Tower 

Durkiu 

.lavits 

Tunney- 

Garn 

Mathias 

Williams 

Giavel 

Men  toy  a 

So  Ml'.  Cannon's  amendment  to  Mr. 
McClvse's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE  and  Mr.  MOSS  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as 
amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chorch),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httddlestow)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 


TuNNEYi,  tile  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  tlie  Senator  from' 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hard  are  nee-  ' 
e.ssarily  absent.  1 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuKKiNj  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*  is  alxseut  because 
of  illness. 

I  furllier  announce  that,  iX  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fixwn  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
die  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  G.\sn),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   are  necessaiily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  T.\Fri  arc  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  162  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


.^ijoure/k 

rannin 

PackwoocI 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bs'ker 

Grlffln 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Scott.  Htigh 

BesU 

Katfleld 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Helms 

WUliamL 

Brock 

Hrusku 

Sparkman 

Boidick 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Stennis 

Cannon 

McCiellan 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McClure 

Stone 

Dole 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Domenici 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Moss 

NAYS— 39 

Young 

Bentsen 

Hart,  Gary 

Morgan 

Biden 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

PeU 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Percy 

Case 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Eagleion 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Glenn 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTINCi— 20 

Bayh 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Muskie 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Hathaway 

Taft 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Tower 

Durkln 

Javits 

Tunney 

Gam 

Mathias 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Montoya 
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So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  natui'e  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  tha 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thii'd 
reading  of  tHt  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  tliird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2555),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  2555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "National  Range- 
lands  Policy  Act  of  1976". 

Sec.    2.    Findings,    Purpose,    and    Dehni- 

TIONS. — 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  despite  increased  efforts  and  e.\pendl- 
tures  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Individual  users  of  the  western  public 
langelands,  many  areas  of  the  rangelanUs  are 
producing  less  than  their  potential,  a  condi- 
tion which  threatens  the  livelihood  of  such 
users  and  the  economic  stability  of  neighbor- 
ing communities,  present  levels  of  meat  pro- 
duction, the  quality  and  availability  of 
scarce  western  water  .supplies,  United  States 
obligations  to  Mexico  concerning  the  salinity 
level  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  maintenance 
of  wUdUfe  habitat,  and  the  viability  of  flood 
prevention  programs; 

(2)  the  rangelauds  will  remain  iu  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  and  some  areas  may 
decline  ftirther  under  present  management 
levels;  and 

(3)  this  condition  can  be  corrected  by  a 
national  commitment  to  a  program  of  Im- 
proved management  of  the  rangelands,  a  pro- 
gram  which  would  provide  the  additional 
benefits  of  Increased  soil  and  watershed 
stability;  protection  of  water  quality  and 
maintenance  of  present  water  production 
levels;  expansion  of  the  forage  resource  and 
a  consequent  rise  iu  livestock  production; 
enhancement,  protection,  and  maintenance 
of  wildlife  habitat;  reduced  flood  danger; 
and  economic  stabilization  of  communities 
and  individuals  dependent  on  such  lands. 

(b)  The  Congress  hei-eby  niids  a  necessity 
for,  and  declares  a  national  commitment  to, 
the  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  the 
rangelands.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  program  to  Identify  the  current 
rangeland  conditions  and  trends;  to  plan  and 
effect  actions  to  correct  deflciencies  In  such 
lands;  and  to  restore  such  lands  to,  and 
maintain  them  In,  as  full  productive  ca- 
pacity as  feasible. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Hie 
Interior;  and 

(2)  "rangelands"  means  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  through  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  on  which  there  Is  do- 
mestic livestock  glazing,  or  other  lands  so 
administered  which  the  Secretary  determines 
may  be  suitable  for  domestic  livestock  graz- 
ing. 

Sec.  3.  Rangelands  Inventorv. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  maintain 
on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter,  a  compre- 
hensive and  appropriately  detailed  inven- 
tory of  all  rangelands.  This  inventory  shall 
Identify  the  re.sources  of  and  deficiencies  In 
the  rangelands  and  shall  be  kept  current  so 
as  to  reflect  changes  In  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  Rangelands  REHABiLrrATXON  and 
Protection  Program. — The  Secretary  shall 
develop,  maintain,  revise  as  necessary,  and 
implement  a  rangelands  rehabilitation  and 
protection  program  for  tbe  Improved  man- 
agement of  the  rangelands,  which  shall  have 
as  its  purpose  the  correction  of  the  de- 
flciencies In  tbe  rangelands  as  inventoried 
pursuant  to  section  3  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  such  lands  within  thirty  years  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Thereafter,  such  program 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of,  or  im- 
provement  in,   tbe   productive    capacity   of 


such  lands  achieved  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  period  In  a  manner  consistent  wltb  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  resource 
values  Identified  by  this  Act  and  wltb  tbe 
multiple  use,  sustained  yield  concept  of  land 
management.  Such  program  shall  include 
plans  for  the  various  areas  of  tbe  range- 
lands,  which  plans  ^eclfy  the  actions,  and 
the  schedule  thereof,  to  be  imdertaken  on 
such  areas  within  said  thirty-year  period. 
Such  plans  may  Identify  areas  of  the  range- 
lands  which,  becatise  of  their  small  relative 
size,  minor  resource  value,  scattered  land 
ownership,  or  other  reasons,  are  unsuitable 
for  the  Improved  management  required  by 
this  Act  and  provide  for  appropriate  man- 
agement of  such  lands  to  arrest  further 
decline  In,  and  protect  the  multiple  use 
values  of,  such  lands. 

Sec.  5.  Rangelands  Management. — Tbe 
Secretary  shall  manage  the  rangelands  in 
accordance  with  the  rangelauds  rehabUlta- 
tion  and  protection  program. 

Sec.  6.  Paeticipation  of  State  and  Local 
Governments,  UsEr.s,  and  the  Public. — Tbe 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  shaU  establish 
procedures.  Including  public  hearings  or 
meetings  where  appropriate,  to  give  State 
and  local  governments,  users  of  tbe  range- 
lands,  and  the  public  adequate  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  range- 
lands  rehabilitation  and  protection  program 
during  Its  preparation  and  implementation. 

Sec.  7.  Rangelands  Report.— The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  rangeland.s  report  no  later 
than  two  years  alter  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  at  five  year  Intervals  thereafter. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
public  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year. 
The  report  shaU  include.  In  appropriate 
detail,  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the 
rangelands,  tbe  Implementation  of  the  range- 
lands  rehabUltatlon  and  protection  program, 
and  tbe  advances  made  In  meeting  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Authorizations. — Thei-e  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  additional  funds  over  and 
above  amounts  already  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  fiscal  year 
1976  for  livestock  management,  soil  and 
water,  and  wildlife,  as  follows:  an  increase 
of  $10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977;  additional 
increases  of  «5,000,000  per  year  each  and 
every  year  in  flscai  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980; 
and  Increases  of  $500,000  per  year  each  and 
every  year  from  fiscal  year  1981  through  and 
including  fiscal  year  2006.  Any  Increased 
amounts  as  authorized  herein  not  appro- 
priated In  one  or  more  years  shall  be  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  In  any  suhseauent 
year. 

Sec.  9.  CoNSTRticTioN  of  Law. — Nothing  iu 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  under  any  exist- 
ing provision  of  law. 

Sec.  10.  Rangeland  Improvement  Work. — 
The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  regu- 
lations permitting  the  payment  of  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  amount  due  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  grazing  permittees  in  the  form 
of  range  improvement  work. 

Sec.  11.  Duration  of  GRAzaNc  Leases. —  (u) 
Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  permits  and  leases  for  domestic  live- 
stock grazing  on  (1)  lands  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
315)  and  the' Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43 
U.S.C.  118la-1181j)  or  (2)  lands  within  the 
national  forest  or  administered  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  Such  permits  or  leases  shall  be  Is- 
sued subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  case 
of  such  permits  or  leases  under  his  jurisdic- 


tion, or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  the 
case  of  such  permits  or  leases  under  bis  Ju- 
risdiction, deems  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  applicable  Federal  law.  Including  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  concerned  to  can- 
cel, suspend,  or  modify  a  grazing  permit  or 
lease.  In  whcfl;^  or  In  part,  ptirsuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof,  or  to  cancel  or 
suspend  a  grazing  permit  or  lease  for  any  vi- 
olation of  a  grazing  regulation  or  of  any 
term  or  condition  of  such  grazing  permit  or 
lease:  Provided,  Tbat  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions shall  provide  tbat,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  no  permit  or  lease  shall  be  caii-  ' 
celed  under  this  subsection  without  two 
years'  prior  i;otlfication. 

*bi  Permits  or  leases  may  be  Issued  'oy 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  a  period  shorter 
than  ten  years  where  the  Secretary  concern'^d 
determines  that — 

(1)  the  land  Is  pending  disposal;  or 

(2)  the  land  wUl  be  devoted  to  a  public 
purpose  prior  to  the  end  of  ten  years. 

(C)  So  long  as  (1)  the  permittee  or  lessee 
is  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  and  the  terms  and  conditions  In 
the  lease  specified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, and  (2)  the  permittee  or  lessee  ac- 
cepts the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  In- 
cluded by  the  Secretary  concerned  In  the  new 
permit  or  lease,  the  holder  of  the  expiring 
permit  or  lease  shall  be  given  first  priori ly 
for  receipt  of  the  new  permit  or  lease. 

(d)  Whenever  a  permit  or  lease  for  graz- 
ing domestic  livestock  Is  canceled  In  whole 
or  In  part,  in  order  to  devote  tbe  lands  coh- 
ered by  the  permit  or  lease  to  another  pubUc 
purpose,  including  disposal,  tbe  permittee 
or  lessee  shall  receive  from  the  United  States 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  adjusted 
value,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, of  his  Interest  In  authorized  per- 
manent improvements  placed  or  constructed 
by  the  permittee  or  les.see  on  lands  covered 
by  such  permit  or  lease,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  terminated  portion 
of  the  permittee's  or  lessee's  Interest  there- 
in. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  S.  2555. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  MEET 
UNTIL  12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  meet  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  I 
SENATOR 


GOLDWATBR 


RECOGNITION  OF 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 
leaders   or   their 
recognized  tomorrow 
usual  courtesies,  that 
Senator  from  Arizona 
be    recognized    for 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection?  The  Chair 
is  ?c  orderea. 


Mr 


ttat 
desi  rnees 


President,  I  ask 

after  the  two 

have   been 

rtoming,  after  the 
the  distinguished 

(Mr.  GOLDW.MEB) 

to   exceed    15 


not 


OTICER.  Is  there 
1  ears  none,  and  it 


FEDERAL  ELECTION 
AMENDMENTS  OP 
ENCE  REPORT 

The    PRESIDING    C 
the  previous  order,  the 
resume  consideration 
report  on  S.  3065.  The 
the  conference  report 
The  legislative  clerk 
Conference  repwrt  on 
amer.d   tbe  federal  £lec(ion 
of  1971. 


CAMPAIGN  ACT 
1976— CONFER- 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  M  -.  President,  I  be- 
lieve when  the  unanimfius-consent  order 
came  into  effect  at  3 
midst  of  a  question  to 
Nevada  (Mr.  Canwon) 


from  Oregon   (Mr.  HArrnxD)   concern 


ing — I  want  to  use  th< 


I  do  not  want  to  say  ?  dvlsory  opinions. 
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<if 


FFICER.    Under 

Senate  will  now 

the  conference 

clerk  will  report 


read  as  follows: 

3.  3065,   an  act   to 

Campaign  Act 


30  I  was  in  the 
the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senator 


words  carefully. 


that  can  be  given 
Commission  to  a 
n  trying  to  seek 
tie  Federal  Elec- 
R'hether  or  not  a 
do  a  certain 

?ose  the  question 


but  concerning — advice  1 
by  the  Federal  Electioq 
candidate  who  writes 
some  direction  from 
tjon  Commission  as  to 
candidate  can  or  canpot 
thing. 

I  wonder  if  I  mijht 
again  and  have  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
answer.  Is  it  permissiblje  under  this  con- 
ference report  language  for  a  candidate 
who  has  not  yet  undert  aken  a  particular 
action — in  this  sense  it  is  a  hypothetical 
action,  and  a  Candida  ,e  is  seeking  ad- 
vice— who  has  not  yet  taken  an  action, 
to  contact  the  Commission  and  ask  the 
Commission's  opinion  a  ud  get  an  answer 
from  the  Commis.sion  is  to  whether  or 
not  the  contemplated  iction  is  permis- 
sible under  the  law? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  thd  question  relates 
to  a  specific  factual  situation,  which  it 
could  w^'do  even  tho  i^h  it  is  prospec- 
tive, and  relates  to  the  application  of  a 
general  rule  of  law  sta  ted  in  the  act.  or 
in  chapter  95  or  96  of  t  le  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  or  if  it  has  idready  been  pre- 
scribed as  a  rule  cr  ref  ulation.  he  could 
be  £0  advised. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Fhat  is  perfect. 
What  we  have  is  the  [Commission  can- 
not make  new  law  on  this  Information, 
advisory  opinion,  but  to  the  extent  of 
existing  law,  or  they  have  aheady  is- 
.sued,  which  has  gone  hrough  Congress 
and  been  approved,  tie  Commission  is 
free  to  offer  its  advlc(>  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ,tliauk  the  chah-- 
Rian  very  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  thfe  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors. I  would  like  to  am  lounce  that  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcpU  votes  this  eve- 
ning. 


Mr.  WEICICER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Haw- 
sen  I .  The  Senator  from  Connecticnt. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
comment  on  the  matter  before  us  and  the 
matters  that  are  not  before  us. 

Specifically,  we  have  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion concerned  with  our  Federal  election 
process  and,  most  specifically,  concerned 
with  the  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Time  and  again,  the  comment  has  been 
noade,  this  legislation  is  Watergate  re- 
form, which  brings  me  to  the  purpose  of 
my  discussion  this  evening  and  for  the 
days  that  follow. 

Tlie  legi-slation  that  is  Watergate  re- 
form legislation  is  not,  in  two  instances, 
even  out  of  committee,  nevi.  r  mind  on  the 
noor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  third  instance,  even  though  it  is 
out  of  committee,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  might,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee on  this  business  of  public  financ- 
ing on  page  572,  article  numbered  7 : 

7.  The  committee  recommends  against  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  public  financing  In 
■which  tax  moneys  are  collected  and  allocated 
to  political  candidates  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Select  CommltUe  opposes  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  offered  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  mandatory  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  for  Federal  ofiOce.  While 
recognizing  the  basis  of  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  public  financing  and  the  potential 
difficulty  in  adequately  funding  campaigns  in 
the  mlc!st  of  strict  Umltatlons  on  the  form 
and  amount  of  contributions,  the  committee 
takes  issue  with  the  contention  that  public 
financing  afi'crds  either  an  effective  or  appro- 
priate .solution.  Thomas  Jefferson  believed  "to 
compel  a  man  to  fvu^lsh  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
lie  dli^belie\'es  and  abhors.  Is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical." 

The  comrolttee's  opposition  is  ba.sed  like 
Jefferson'f^  upon  the  fundamental  need  to 
protect  the  voluntary  right  of  Individual  citi- 
zens to  express  tbemc>elves  politically  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment.  F^irthermore, 
we  find  Inlierent  dangers  In  authorizing  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  fund  and  e.xccsslvely 
regulate  political  campaigns. 

The  abuses  experienced  diu'lng  the  1972 
campaign  and  unearthed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  perpetrated  in  the  absence  of 
any  effective  regulation  of  the  source,  form, 
or  amount  of  campaign  contributions.  In  fact, 
der-plte  the  progress  made  by  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  In  requiring 
full  public  disclosure  of  contrlbvrtlons,  the 
1972  campaign  still  was  funded  through  a 
system  of  essentially  unrestricted,  private 
financing. 

What  now  seems  appropriate  Is  not  the 
.-ibandonment  of  private  financing,  but  rather 
the  reform  of  that  system  In  an  effort  to 
vastly  expand  the  vcduntary  participation  of 
individual  citizens  while  avoiding  the  abuses 
of  earlier  campaigns. 

Now  I  cite  this  passage  because  I  think 
it  points  out  very  clearly  how  soon  we 
forgot  the  matters  which  came  to  our  at- 
tention as  a  Senate  and  the  American 
people  not  so  many  years  ago. 

To  have  this  measure  come  on  the 
floor  and  to  have  It  argued  as  being 
worthy  of  passage,  because  It  Is  Water- 
gate reform  Is  absolutely  Incorrect.  It  is 
not  tnie.  If  we  want  Watergate  reform, 
that  is  what  we  have  not  done. 

I  will  state  exactly  what  those  meas- 


ures are.  They  are  the  legislation  pres- 
ently bottled  up  by  a  combination  of 
RtUes  and  other  Senate  committees 
called  oversight  of  CIA,  FBI.  I  imder- 
stand  the  Rules  Committee  has  a  bill 
coming  forth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  May  10  which  is  nowhere  near  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  In  fact, 
it  is  another  study  committee.  But  cer- 
tainly the  congressional  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  community  needs  cor- 
rection and  yet  we  have  not  acted  on  it 
in  3  years. 

Privacy  of  individual  tax  returns. 
That  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Weicker-Litton  bill.  It  has  had  hearings 
both  before  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Finance  Committees.  It  is  still  bottled 
up  in  the  Finance  Committee.  It  has 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  a  Watergate  reform. 

Jjast,  the  Wateigale  reform  bill  itself, 
which  encompasses  full  financial  dis- 
closure by  elected  ofiicials.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Governmental 
Corruption  in  the  Justice  Department, 
the  criteria  by  v.'hich  a  special  prosecu- 
tor would  be  selected,  and  the  creation  of 
a  Congressional  OfBce  of  Legal  Counsel. 
That  is  Watergate  reform,  and,  as  I  say, 
that  bill  has  not  yet  come  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

So  let  us  understand  then  why  it  is 
that  this  Senator  is  more  than  a  little 
upset  as  to  the  priorities  of  the  Ccaigress 
of  the  Untied  States. 

Apparently  when  it  comes  to  political 
campaigns,  apparently  when  it  comes  to 
getting  a  hand  in  the  taxpayers'  pockets, 
there  is  a  great  urgency  about  our  ac- 
tions. There  is  an  Intensity  that  associ- 
ates with  our  actions  as,  indeed,  there  are 
self  interests  that  need  to  be  sei*ved,  and 
we  do  so  under  the  guise  or  within  the 
Tro,1an  horse  of  campaign  reform, 
Watergate  reform. 

But  when  It  comes  to  keeping  our  mind 
on  the  business  of  the  United  States, 
specifically  its  Constitution,  specifically 
its  political  and  governmental  systems, 
then  that  legislation  just  moves  at  a  very 
&lov,'  pace. 

I  suppose  the  question  that  came  to  my 
mind  is,  what  do  we  do  about  it?  Between 
a  combination  of  the  bureaucracies  here, 
none  of  which  want  to  relinquish  any  au- 
tliority  or  power,  the  senatorial  commit- 
tees, none  of  which  want  to  go  ahead 
and  relinquish  any  power,  the  executive 
bi'ai^ch  of  Government,  which  would  just 
as  soon  see  this  whole  thing  fade  a^^y 
into  the  mist,  the  matter  of  reform  is 
alm.ost  dead. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  last  chance  is  to 
have  the  American  people  focus  on  our 
actions  and  to  demand  that  we  do  pay 
attention  to  the  priorities  of-the  Nation 
raUier  than  priorities  of  self. 

It  is  my  hope  in  the  next  several  days 
there  will  be  a  demand  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  go  on  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  favors  oversi^t  ol  our  law  enforce- 
ment Intelligence  community,  whether  he 
favors  strict  regulations  protecting  tax- 
imyer  privacy,  whether  the  systems  be 
put  into  place  to  assure  that  many  of  tlie 
abases  of  Watergate  do  not  occur  again. 

That  is  the  nature  of  this  exercise.  I 
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freely  admit  I  tliink  the  basic  legislation 
itself  is  wrong  and  I  am  against  it,  but 
I  am  not  here  to  go  ahead  and  filibuster 
that.  I  will  vote  against  it. 

At  no  time  will  we  have  such  a  cwi- 
trast  as  between  the  priorities  of  the 
Congress  and  the  priorities  of  the  Nation 
as  when  we  have  before  us  the  reform 
legislation,  unattended,  and  the  cam- 
paign legislation  which  has  all  the  inter- 
est and  procedures  behind  it. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  asking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  pass  the  matters 
that  I  have  referred  to.  I  just  want  an 
up-and-down  vote.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  up-and-down  vote  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  it  is  dead.  It  is  not  only  dead  for 
the  year  1976,  it  is  dead  forever.  It  will 
not  be  voted  on  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form. 

All  I  can  say,  we  have  already  just 
taken  a  look  at  oversight  legislation.  I 
remember  everybody  felt  that  In  order 
to  have  effective  inteUigence,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  accoimtability  was 
necessary.  Every  Senator  came  before  the 
committee,  before  his  local  media,  and 
said,  "Yes,  we  have  to  have  some  form  of 
oversight." 

The  administration  sent  them  up  by 
tlie  droves,  even  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Director  of  the  CIA  himself  said 
that  we  have  to  have  some  sort  of  over- 
sight. 

That  was  months  ago  when  the  heat 
was  on.  Now,  as  I  stand  on  this  fioor  this 
evening,  there  is  no  push  at  all  from  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and. 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  pohtical  tiling 
to  do,  to  go  back  to  the  status  quo. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  read  the  address  which 
I  gave  just  this  past  Saturday  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School  on 
tlie  occasion  of  Law  Day. 

(Mr.  HELMS  assumed  the  Chair  at 
this  point.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
tliese  conunents  made  on  Saturday  be- 
cause I  think  they  best  describe,  after 
long  thought,  the  principles  that  are  In- 
volved In  the  discussion  for  the  next 
several  days: 

Rights  and  liberties  are  a  great  challenge 
to  every  American  generation. 

But  as  we  celebrate  Law  Day  1976  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  without  excellence  of 
procedures,  rights  and  freedoms  are  going 
nowhere  but  out. 

For  every  great  right  you  enjoy  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  I  can  show  how  the  key  to  that 
right  is  grounded  in  sound  procedure. 

Trial  by  Jury. 

The  right  to  counsel. 

Search  warrant  procedures  before  the  in- 
vasion of  one's  home  and  private  papers. 

Innocent  until  proved  guUty. 

Rules  of  evidence  that  protect  from  hear- 
.sny  and  Innuendo. 

Due  process. 

I  submit  that  procedure  as  much  as  svib- 
st;ince  upholds  our  government  of  laws.  What 
Is  disheartening  as  we  celebrate  ovur  bicen- 
tennial is  that  one  of  the  most  critical  of  all 
procedureji— oversight  of  government  by  the 
elected — is  being  dropped  from  democracy's 
manual. 

Tlie  media,  the  public,  and  most  of  our 
leaders  are  all  too  willing  to  say  that  sensa- 
tional revelations  and  succe.<y;ful  prcsectitlons 
are  enough. 

I  know  they  are  not. 


The  work  of  reform  In  the  sense  of  proce- 
dures that  protect  our  Institutions  and  con- 
stitution has  yet  to  advance  one  iota. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  need  for  genuine 
oversight  procedures  by  tlie  Congress.  We 
need  these  to  challenge  and  discipline  the 
conduct  of  unelected  officials,  especially  in 
the  abu.se-prone  areas  of  secret  government. 

There  should  be  a  place  for  an  American 
citizen  to  go  when  his  own  government  tiu-ns 
against  him — speclQcaUy,  an  Office  of  Official 
Corruption  In  the  Justice  Department.  There 
should  be  full  financial  disclosure  by  all 
elected  officials.  Rigid  procedures  for  pro- 
tecting taxpayer  privacy  should  be  precisely 
legislated. 

If  some  of  these  Ideas  sound  vaguely  famil- 
iar, they  should.  They  are  the  Important  side 
of  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  the  1970's.  They 
address  the  real  issues  of  Watergate,  of  the 
.\gnew  case,  of  the  misuse  of  the  IRS.  and  of 
abuses  of  secret  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  and 
CIA. 

Every  one  of  these  concepts  Is  contraned 
in  legislation  that  is  before  the  Congress  this 
very  minute — has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  three  years.  And  right  now  not  one  of 
them  faces  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
reality. 

-As  we  revel  In  the  prosperity  of  our  first 
two  hundred  years,  we  are  abandoning  the 
protections  that  must  be  In  place  U  there  is 
to  be  value  to  a  tricentennial . 

Have  we  not  learned  the  lesson  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  depends  on  the  good  Intentions 
and  faith  of  men  In  power  wUl,  In  the  long 
run,  be  less  reliable  and  more  subject  to 
abuse  than  a  system  of  laws,  which  depends 
on  independent  standards  secured  by  ongoing 
histltutions? 

Have  we  failed  to  learn  the  companion 
lesson  of  history,  that  no  system  of  govern- 
ment and  justice  can,  or  should,  survive  If 
it  comes  to  depend  for  its  continued  effec- 
tiveness on  citizens'  abdication  of  their  basic 
rights  in  response  to  the  blackmail  of  societal 
or  personal  selfishness — no  matter  whether 
that  selfishness  Is  apathy,  bigotry,  laziness  or 
.-elf -impost vl  ignorance? 

No  demciratlc  system  worth  preserving 
should  hare  to  fear  that  Its  people  will  be- 
come aw.'tre  of  what  their  government  is 
doing,  an.-l  thereby  exercise  ihehr  right  to 
control  its  conduct. 

In  the  whirlwind  of  revelations,  we  seem 
to  have  missed  the  point,  that  there  has  been 
a  common  thread  to  the  drama  of  recent 
years.  That  ever-recurring  theme  has  been 
the  failure  of  institutions  and  procedures. 

Let  us  review  the  reccwd. 

My  individual  views  in  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Report  began  with  the  observation  that 
"Watergate  was  not  a  whodunit." 

I  went  on  to  explain  that  Watergate  was 
"a  documented,  proven  attack  on  laws,  insti- 
tutions and  principles." 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  enumerate 
189  separate  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
As  I  stated  at  the  time,  "every  major  sub- 
stantive part  of  the  Constitution  was  vio- 
lated, abused,  and  undermined  during  the 
Watergate  period." 

The  important  facts  were  not  a  break-in 
at  Democratic  Headquarters.  Rather,  they 
were  such  items  as  "an  executive  branch  that 
approved  a  master  intelligence  plan  (known 
as  the  Huston  Plan)  containing  proposals 
that  were  specifically  Identified  by  that  exec- 
utive branch  as  illegal." 

How  did  the  executive  get  away  with  it? 

Simple.  Nobody  was  looking,  particularly 
in  the  Congress. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  record  established 
with  facts  governmental  abuse  of  our  laws, 
systems  and  Ideals.  I  was  frankly  amazed  by 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  which, 
commenting  on  the  Church  Committee  re- 
port, stated,  "It  contains  few  disclosures 
that  were  not  In  the  public  domain.  Thus 


the  Committee  did  little  to  enrich  the  foun- 
dation of  fact  and  public  understanding  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  legislative  remedies 
which  It  found  necessary  and  desirable." 

TouVe  got  to  be  kidding.  Tliree  years  of 
fact  upon  fact  upon  fact,  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, Church  Committee,  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Woodward  and  Bernstein,  Spe- 
cial Prosecutors,  SEC  reports.  Grand  Juries, 
trials,  press  investigations  and  revelations, 
kiss  and  tell  books,  the  Schleslnger  report. 
Rockefeller  Commission.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, story-temng  time  in  the  USA  had  best 
give  way  to  law-making. 

And  that  is  why  I  stand  on  my  feet 
this  evening  and  will  tomorrow,  and  for 
as  many  days  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
to  get  us  to  do  the  business  that  will  put 
matters  aright  in  this  coimtry.  No  one 
else  has  the  power  to  do  that  except  this 
body  along  vdt\i  the  House  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government — 

The  incredible  Is  that  nothing  has  changed 
legally. 

Except  some  of  my  colleagues  have  the 
gall  to  come  in  here  and  propose,  as  the 
great  reform  of  the  national  nightmare 
of  the  past  3  years,  Federal  financing  of 
Presidential  campaigns  \\-ith  the  intona- 
tion that,  after  that  is  tlirough  with,  will 
have  Federal  financing  of  senatorial 
campaigns  and  congre.ssional  campaigns. 

How  did  they  ever  get  our  prioritiei  so 
screwed  up? 

There  is  still  no  effective  oversight  mecha- 
nism. There  is  stUl  no  independent  prose- 
cutor. There  is  still  no  financial  disclosure  by 
government  officials.  There  Is  still  no  proce- 
dure to  protect  your  tax  retxim  information 
from  being  misused. 

Before  Watergate  there  was  the  explana- 
tion of  ignorance  for  the  state  of  our  govern- 
ment affairs.  But  now  we  know. 

» 

So,  no  more  excuses  of  ignorance.  No 
more  speculations  as  to  what  it  is  that 
eveiyone  Is  doing. 

Very  frankly,  that  knowledge  that  we 
now  possess  holds  us  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  responsibility.  If  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing the  alternative,  de  facto,  is  a  na- 
tion in  the  gutter. 

There  are  two  ways  our  laws  are  made 
in  this  country:  De  jure,  through  the 
legislative  legal  processes,  and  de  facto, 
as  a  matter  of  doing. 

Before  these  abuses  weie  laid  out  on 
the  table,  it  would  have  been  Impossible 
to  establish  them  as  custom  or  as  law. 
However,  with  everyone's  full  knowledge, 
these  matters  go  uncorrected,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  then  become 
the  policies,  laws,  and  customs  of  this 
Nation. 

Maybe  they  are  already  there  after  3 
years.  Maybe  they  are  already  that. 

I  noticed  that  many  of  the  things  that 
were  spoken  of  in  the  years  past  have 
been  laughed  off  by  inaction.  They  are 
starting  to  creep  into  acceptance  by  the 
American  people  as  a  part  of  our  politi- 
cal processes  and  governmental  processes. 

The  Church  and  Pike  committees  have 
clearly  documented  its  use  by  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI.  What  do  the  finduigs  of 
these  investigations  tell  us  about  o\er- 
sight  procedures? 

Begin  with  money.  The  House  ir.- 
vestigations  tell  us  that  some  $10  billion 
is  spent  each  year  on  spy  activities  and 
related  expenses.  Senate  committee  esti- 
mates are  reported  clo.ser  to  $9.7  billion. 
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16  percent  of  all 


That  comes  to  about 

controllable  expenditurfes  by  the  Federal 
Government  each  year-t— in  other  words, 
16  percent  of  the  monuy  left  over  after 
automatic  spending.  si;ch  as  social  se- 
curity. 

How  closely  did  ov(rsight  scrutinize 
tliis  huge  chunk  of  fu:ids?  The  answer 
is  almost  unbelievable.  1  "he  investigations 
reveal,  as  just  one  exanple,  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  CIA  coulq  find  literally  no- 
body in  Congress — a  Cdngiessman,  Sen- 
ator, or  staffer — who  ^fould  even  listen 
to  a  budget  presentati<  tn. 

For  years,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  ab- 
solutely nobody  in  Congress  what  he 
spent  on  intelligence.  U  atil  last  year,  the 
executive  branch  had  n  ever  even  totaled 
up  what  we  spend  on  domestic  intelli- 
gence. 

Why  is  the  Congress  surpiised,  then, 
when  they  discover  waste  and  duplica- 
tion in  secret  agency  si  ending.  Duplica- 
tions alone  are  estima  »d  to  have  cost 
an  average  of  $1  to  $2  jiUion  a  year  for 
the  last  10  years. 

The  response  to  thes  ;  findings  is  even 
more  bizarre.  In  an  el  fort  to  get  some 
type  of  comprcHnise  on  setting  up  a  new 
oversight  committee,  It  1  las  been  proposed 
that  the  budget  authorl  ty  be  taken  away 
from  the  new  committ<  e  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  hive  Ignored  their 
responsibility  for  years, 

That  is  not  oversighl .  That  is  "blind- 
sight." 

It  is  my  understandng  that  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Rulei  Committee  on 
oversight,  the  proposal  does  little  more 
than  to  set  up  another  jstudy  committee. 
No  budgetary  authoritir  is  given  to  the 
committee,  and  Its  duration  Is  limited. 
It  would  be  comprised  of  the  members  of 
the  various  Senate  conmiittees  that  have 
not  been  doing  their  Job  over  the  past 
year.  I 

It  woud  have  Investigatory  or  sub- 
pena  authority.  It  would  have  no  legis- 
lative or  budget  authority.  It  would,  in 
effect,  be  a  study  comn  ission. 

What  a  testament  to  the  impotence  of 
this  Congress  and  moie  specifically  the 
Senate  and  more  spec  flcally  the  Rxiles 
Committee. 

The  House  investigation  revealed  that 
just  last  year  the  Uniied  States  finally 
ended  its  participation  in  a  secret  v.ar  in 
the  Mid-East. 

In  1972,  Dr.  Kissing(!r  and  the  Presi- 
dent, against  the  advice  of  the  CIA  and 
State  Department,  autl  orized  the  CIA  to 
give  massive  military  aid  to  the  Kurds, 
who  were  fighting  for  tl  leir  independence 
in  Iraq. 

You  may  never  ha  «e  heard  of  the 
Kurds,  but  tens  of  the  usands  of  people 
died  with  your  weapons.  You  were  not 
told,  much  less  asked,  a  rout  it.  Even  more 
important.  Congress  ^  ^as  not  told,  for 
almost  a  year  after  ou*  intervention. 

That  is  no  oversigh  .  It  is  hindsight. 
So,  now  that  we  have  :  earned  about  the 
failure  of  oversight  to  keep  us  ap- 
praised of  such  rudimentary  events  as 
wars,  what  do  we  do?  We  investigate 
those  people  in  the  H<iuse  that  brought 
you  the  bad  news.  Anc  we  cite  this  as  a 
good  example  of  how  C  angress  cannot  be 
trusted  with  oversight. 


The  Senate  committee  revealed  that 
we  tried  to  assassinate  foreign  leaders 
who  disagreed  with  us.  What  the  Senate 
did  not  tell  you  was  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  oversight  committees  in  Con- 
gress were  fully  briefed  about  these 
plans  at  least  3  years  ago. 

They  laimched  no  investigation. 

Why?  Probably  because  the  entire  con- 
tingent of  full-time  staff  support  for  CIA 
oversight  committees  in  both  Hoiises  of 
Congress  consisted  of  one  person — and 
he  was  retired  intelligence  official. 

Note  the  urgency  when  it  comes  to  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns,  the 
i-ush  to  gi-ab  for  the  money  and  the  in- 
credible staffing,  both  as  to  the  members 
and  those  who  assist  them  on  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  But  when  it 
copies  to  the  business  of  oversight  of  the 
Intelligence  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Committee,  there  is  one  staff  member 
in  both  Houses. 

That  is  not  oversight.  It  is  "weak- 
sight." 

As  a  final  example,  we  have  the  case 
of  the  Italian  elections.  For  years,  the 
Communists  have  been  gaining  power 
because  they  offer  one  simple  thing — re- 
lief from  the  debilitating  corruption  of 
Italian  politics. 

So,  what  does  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
and  Secretary  of  State  offer  in  response? 
An  attempt  to  buy  the  1972  election  for 
$10  million. 

Not  so  smart,  you  say.  It  does  not 
make  sense  that  our  Congress — leaders 
of  the  world's  greatest  democracy — 
would  approve  of  that,  because  sooner  or 
later,  it  is  boimd  to  catch  up  with  us. 

Well,  do  not  be  siu-prised,  because  Italy 
is  just  a  classic  example  of  the  "short- 
sight"  that  the  old  committees  have  ap- 
plied to  oversight. 

The  fact  is  that  too  often  recently  we 
have  tried  to  buy,  bribe,  coerce,  or  con- 
nive our  way  to  short-term  successes 
throughout  the  world  regardless  of  the 
means  necessary  to  achieve  this. 

Congress  did  not  won-y  about  its 
shortsight  because  they  knew  that  the 
true  story  would  never  be  told. 

You  see  the  overseers — those  who  now 
insist  that  no  change  is  needed — ^had  ar- 
ranged it  so  they  could  not  teU  you  the 
tnith  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

That  is  right.  They  had  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  secrets  that  was 
controlled  entirely  by  the  executive.  As 
of  January  1,  1976,  for  example,  there 
were  15,466  persons  in  the  executive 
branch  who  could  classify  information. 
There  was  nobody  in  Congress,  nobody, 
who  could  declassify. 

Keep  in  mind  that  not  a  single  classi- 
fying official  in  the  executive  branch  is 
elected.  Those  officials  charged  with  over- 
sight are  elected.  I  would  say  that  is 
democracy  tumd  upside-down. 

Certainly  it  is  not  oversight.  It  is 
■'foolsight." 

Would  not  any  wrongdoer  have  loved 
going  before  the  oversight  committees  of 
the  Congress,  instead  of  the  committees 
of  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Rodino?  How  dif- 
ferent history  would  have  been. 

One  thing  emerges  clearly.  We  know 
for  sure  what  we  do  not  have.  Call  it 
what    you    will — blindsight,    hindsight. 


weaksight,  shortsight,  or  foolsight — we 
do  not  have  oversight. 

Oh,  yes,  but  we  do  have  time  to  go 
ahead  and  make  sure  that  Federal  money 
is  made  available  for  the  campaigns  of 
the  various  Presidential  candidates.  The 
creation  of  an  effective  system  to  oversee 
the  intelligence  community  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  election 
sense.  The  Nation  has  done  rather  well  in 
200  years.  But  the  Nation  is  not  doing 
very  well  in  the  areas  to  which  I  have 
referred.  But  they  can  wait — as  they 
waited  last  year  and  the  year  before  and 
the  year  before  that;  and,  on  the  basis 
of  what  apparently  is  coming  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  we  will  wait  for  the 
future. 

My  last  hope,  then,  is  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  not  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  with  the  agencies.  It  is  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  ball  is  in  their 
coxal. 

Let  me  say  it  very  simply :  You  are  not 
going  to  get  any  greater  ethics  or  any 
greater  excellence  or  any  better  solutions 
devised  in  the  Oval  Office,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoase 
than  you  will  get  in  the  voting  booths  of 
this  country.  One  is  a  reflection  of  tl^.e 
other. 

The  American  people  have  been  s;.2c- 
tators  in  this  process  for  too  long,  ar.d 
the  time  has  come  now  for  them  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  to  what  is  important 
in  their  minds.  Is  it  somebody's  political 
campaign,  or  is  it  the  Constitution  of 
this  coimtry,  under  which  their  children 
are  going  to  have  to  live?  Is  it  the  gov- 
ernmental and  political  systems  of  this 
country  which  have  done  so  well  by  all 
of  us,  or  is  it  an  additional  bumper 
sticker  or  campaign  button  tliat  is  im- 
portant? That  is  what  this  debate  is 
about.  Let  the  Senators  go  on  record  as 
to  where  their  priorities  lay. 

On  this  business  of  people  expressing 
themselves,  I  recall  that  as  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  the  Northeast,  it  was  the  thing 
to  do  to  point  the  finger  at  southern 
Senators  and  blame  them  for  a  lack  of 
civil  rights  laws.  It  was  those  southern 
Senators,  using  rule  XXn,  who  were  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  civil  rights  laws  in 
this  Nation.  Oh,  no.  It  was  not  that  easy. 
The  Nation,  itself,  did  not  want  civil 
rights  laws — North  and  South.  When 
the  Nation  finally  got  hold  of  its  con- 
science and  demanded  action,  it  got  ac- 
tion, regardless  of  rule  XXII.  That  is 
what  the  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  do 
right  now,  if  they  want  to  go  ahead  and 
put  this  aright. 

The  game  is  only  half  over,  and  most 
all  have  picked  up  and  gone  home.  May- 
be "out  to  lunch"  would  be  more  descrip- 
tive. 

What  irony. 

Because  when  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed, we  made  much  of  the  idea  that  we 
were  to  be  "a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men." 

Yet,  as  we  approach  the  200-year  mark, 
nobody  is  asking  what  we  have  learned 
from  two  centuries  of  American  laws  at 
woik. 

We  sell  trinkets.  We  organize  parades. 
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But  is  anyone  concerned  with  the  emerg- 
ing dominance  of  men  over  laws  in  this 
country? 

Perliaps  it  is  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
nod  approval  when  some  Fourth  of  July 
orator  pays  homage  to  "our  government 
laws,"  with  nobody  ever  having  to  ex- 
plain what  it  really  means. 

The  explanation  is  basic.  People  who 
founded  this  Nation  wanted  protection 
from  men  in  power.  And  they  wanted 
accomitability,  secured  through  institu- 
tions and  procedm'es. 

Tliat  is  why  they  wrote  into  the  Con- 
stitution that  "a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time."  Would  they  not 
be  surprised  to  leam  that  16  percent  of 
our  controllable  spending  is  never  pub- 
lished? 

Maybe  a  govermnent  of  laws  sounds 
too  academic.  But  there  are  some  very 
practical  things  happening  because  good 
systems  of  law  are  not  in  place  to  pro- 
tect us  from  man-made  abuses  and 
neglect. 

Ten  billion  dollars  spent  without  scru- 
tiny is  not  academic. 

Being  on  an  enemies  list  is  not  aca- 
demic. 

Participation  in  tlie  killing  of  thou- 
.sands  of  Kiurds  is  not  academic. 

Tax  audits  as  political  retaliation  is 
not  academic. 

Buying  an  Italian  election  is  not  aca- 
demic. 

Overtlu'owing  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment ia.  Cliile  is  not  academic. 

The  problems  are  neither  academic  nor 
over.  You  say,  we  remember  what  went 
wrong  from  Watergate  to  the  CIA,  and 
nobody  would  try  it  again.  You  say,  the 
President  has  issued  Executi\'e  orders 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence. 

This  gets  to  the  heart  of  tlie  matter. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws,  not  memories. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws,  not  executive 
orders. 

To  view  the  national  nightmares  of 
the  3  yeais  past  as  thrills  and  entertain- 
ment fails  our  children  who  will  pay  the 
price  in  their  liberties.  Those  nightmares 
were:  First,  real;  and  second,  our  mis- 
takes. 

It  is  we  who  should  pay  the  price.  In 
law.  Today. 

Those  were  tlie  conuiients  I  made  2 
days  ago  in  tliis  first  of  the  areas  I  have 
been  discussing — tlie  matter  of  over- 
sight. They  clearly  sliow  the  history  of 
abuse. 

As  we  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  evening,  each  Senator  would 
liave  to  tell  his  constituents  tliat,  de- 
spite that  record  of  abuses  and  despite 
the  principles  that  are  expomided,  no  ac- 
tion has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  Congi-ess  of  tlie  United 
States. 

I  recall  when  Senator  Mansfield  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  testified  as  to  over- 
.sight.  He  said : 

When  the  oligarchs  In  the  Senate  got 
through  with  me,  we  only  had  28  votes. 

He  has  been  having  this  battle  for  20 
yeai-s.  Again  I  quote  Senator  Mansfield  : 

They  were  able  to  win  because  they  had 
the  hlerarchs  hi  the  Senate  in  their  pockets. 


and  they  were  Just  loathe  to  change,  as  the 
CIA  was  to  face  up  to  change. 

For  20  years  he  has  waged  tliat  battle. 
I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  complain. 
For  me  it  has  been  only  a  3-year  battle. 

However,  what  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  eveiy  American,  aside  from  the 
constitutional  principle,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  Uiat  which  is  being  pro- 
posed here  in  the  way  of  accountabihty. 
Accountability  would  provide  more  effec- 
tive intelligence-gathering,  more  effec- 
tive law  enforcement.  There  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  effectivenes  and  ac- 
countability. Without  accountability  the 
trouble  starts. 

Mr.  President,  to  review  where  we 
stand  on  these  various  matters,  let  me 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time,  a  run- 
dovm  as  to  the  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion: Senate  Resolution  400,  which  is  in- 
telligence oversight;  the  Watergate  Re- 
fonn  Act.  S.  495;  and  the  tax  privacy 
bill. 

First,  as  to  intelligence  oversight,  this 
legislation  was  introduced  more  than  20 
years  ago  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

In  September  of  1974,  together  with 
Senator  Baker,  I  introduced  a  measure 
calling  for  a  joint  congressional  oversight 
committee. 

In  Januarj-  of  1975,  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  respond- 
ing to  cuiTent  pressui^es,  reported  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  permanent  standing  com- 
mittee on  intelligence.  The  resolution  was 
simultaneously  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  report  Sen- 
ate Resolution  400  today.  As  reported, 
the  Rules  Committee  proposes  a  Senate 
select  committee  on  intelligence.  The 
committee  will  be  composed  of  11  mem- 
bers— 8  from  Appropriations,  Ai-nied 
Services,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Judici- 
ai-y>  and  3  members  at  large.  The  select 
committee  would  have  only  oversight,  in- 
vestigatory and  subpena  authority  but 
not  legislative  or  budget  authority. 

I  ."Should  like  to  read  at  this  time  an 
explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  legislation : 

The  Gommittce  on  Rules  and  AdminUtra- 
tlon  has  given  careful  and  due  consideration 
to  the  establishment  In  the  Senate  of  a 
Standhig  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties, as  propo.sed  by  Senate  Resolution  400.  In 
the  Committee's  Judgment  the  creation  of 
such  a  standing  committee  at  this  time 
would  be  precipitate. 

Twenty  years  for  Senator  Mansfield, 
3  years  lor  Senator  Weicker,  and 
everything  in  between  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  going  to  be  precipitate — 
let  me  repeat: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  given  careful  and  due  consideration 
to  the  establishment  in  the  Senate  of  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties, as  proposed  by  Senate  Resolution  400. 
In  the  Committee's  Judgment  the  creation  of 
such  a  stan^ng  conmilttee  at  this  time 
vrould  be  precipitate  and  unwise,  and  con- 
stitute an  overreactlon  to  the  recently  dis- 
closed and  certainly  undeslred  Illegal  and 
unauthorized  activities  within  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  intelligence  community. 

It  is  an  overreactlon  because  all  we 
want  to  do  is  to  have  Congress — in  this 
ca.se  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 


perfonn  the  duties  imposc>d  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  in  that  document  is  an  ex- 
emption given  to  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  accountabihty  procedures 
of  oversight  by  the  Congres.s.  nowhere. 

No  one  has  asked  that  the  secrets  of 
the  CIA,  in  the  sense  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  locations  of  agents  or  sources 
be  revealed;  none  of  that  Ls  asked  by 
Senate  Resolution  400.  Senate  Resolution 
400  is  an  expression  that  oversight,  in' 
this  instance,  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  has  to  be  a  primai-y  function,  not  a 
secondary  function,  of  some  other  com- 
mittee, but  a  primary  function  of  a  Sena- 
torial committee. 

I  will  grant  the  best  motives  to  my  col- 
leagues as  to  why  it  is  they  did  not  do 
their  job  over  the  last  20  jears.  It  was 
specifically  because  they  were  too  bu  y 
doing  other  things.  As  everybody  know.s. 
the  oversight  function  in  the  sense  of  th<" 
FBI  and  CIA  was  a  secondary  function 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  a 
secondary  function  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  So  again,  granting 
them  tlie  best  of  motives  or  the  best  of 
excuses,  I  will  accept  that  they  did  not 
perform  their  duties  because  there  were 
other  duties  that  vcere  their  primary 
function. 

But  that  is  no  help  to  the  people  of  the 
countiy.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
go  ahead  and  live  with  these  agencies. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  to  live  with 
the  abuses  of  these  agencies. 

I  think  that  every  one  of  us  would 
agree  that  certainly  we  want  an  effective 
intelligence-gathering  agency,  and  cer- 
tainly we  all  want  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. But  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
have  to  choose  between  that  and  th-? 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tliat 
is  the  scare  tactic  that  has  been  bandied 
about  this  town  for  the  la.-^t  several 
months. 

I  believe  we  can  have  intelligence- 
gathering  and  law  enforcement  and  it 
can  be  constitutional,  but  not  if  there 
is  no  oversight  procedure.  That,  in  ef- 
fect, is  what  is  imposed  on  us  by  the 
Constitution.  But,  de  facto,  v,e  have 
managed  to  shunt  it  aside,  and  when  I 
read  a  comment  tliat  it  is  an  overreac- 
tlon to  merely  ask  that  we  perform  tliese 
legislative  duties,  imposed  on  us  by  the 
Constitution,  I  find  incredible. 

It  goes  on  in  this  I'eport.  which  we  will 
all  be  reading : 

Tlie  Conmilltee  on  Rules  and  Admmistra- 
tiou  feels  that  the  creation  of  any  new  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  i^  a  very  serious 
luidertaklng. 

You  bet  your  last  $2  bill  it  is.  Par  more 
serious,  however,  I  would  say  are  tlie 
luiattended-to  abases  of  tiie  past  several 
years : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlslra- 
tiou  feels  that  the  creation  of  any  new  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  is  a  very  se- 
rious undertaking  and  sliould  not  be  en- 
gaged In,  If  at  all,  until  all  Implications  of 
The  action  are  thoroughly  explored  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  In  this  Com- 
mittee's Judgment  the  time  frame  for  such 
an  Important  determination  has  not  been 
available,  especially  In  view  of  the  Senate's 
direction  to  this  Committee  to  report  Souai* 
Resolution  400  by  April  30.   3G7C. 
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I  realize  that  somel  imes  we  get  out  of 
touch  with  reality  arc  und  this  place,  but 
to  make  a  statement  ike  that  in  a  Sen- 
ate report — let  me  em  merate  once  again 
what  we  are  talking  4bout. 

We  are  talking  abo|ut  the  Schlesinger 
report,  we  are  talkingj  about  the  Rocke- 
feller Commission  repj»rt,  we  are  talking 
about  the  Church  cotimittee  report,  we 
are  talking  about  the  jHouse  Intelligence 
Committee  report.  I  might  add  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  re  port  of  1955  on  the 
same  matters  and  als>  made  very  simi- 
lar recommendations,  rhese  are  the  ones 
specifically  that  gear-in  on  this  subject — 
never  mind  the  Watei  gat«  or  the  House 
Judiciary  reports,  w  lich  are  specific. 
And  then  somebody  hi  s  the  gall  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  statement.  Maybe  they 
aie  right,  maybe  they  are  right  on  that 
committee.  Maybe  thr  American  people 
are  going  to  go  ahead  and  forget: 

Two  other  factors  have  Influenced  the 
Committee's  position  In  this  respect.  First,  It 
vouki  cei*t;alnly  appear  an  wise  to  rush  Into 
the  Cueation  of  a  new  Jltandlng  Committee 
on  Intelligence  ActlvltU  s  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  digest  the  hn  lings  of  the  present 
Select  CoDMnlttee  to  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respdct  to  Intelligence 
Activities,  whose  fin?!  re]  >ort  is  in  the  process 
of  being  released.  Secon<  ly,  since  the  Senate 
has  Just  created  a  new  I  Select  Committee  to 
Study  the  Senate  Comm  ttee  System,  with  a 
mandate  to  report  to  the  Senate  by  February 
28,  1977,  It  would  certiilnly  appear  logical 
that  any  proposal  to  crei  te  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Activities  should  re- 
ceive consideration  by  tiat  Select  Commit- 
tee in  conjunction  with  its  overall  study  of 
committee  jurisdictions. 

I  just  hope  the  American  people  are 
listening  to  these  ri:ports  and  these 
words — delay  after  delay  after  delay; 
postponement  after  pi  ►stponement  after 
postponement,  but  nol  when  it  comes  to 
people's  political  fun(  ing,  not  when  it 
comes  to  political  fui  ding.  Oh,  that  Is 
urgent,  that  receives  he  highest  prior- 
ity. How  ridiculous. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  physically  jpossible  for  me  to 
forever  delay  the  Fede  ral  Election  Com- 
mission legislation.  It  i  >  not  my  intention 
to  do  that,  but  I  just  do  not  think  that 
ever  before  have  the  ri  iverse  priorities  of 
Congress  been  in  shaiper  focus  than  at 
this  time,  when  the  nost  serious  legis- 
lative matters  are  put  ( m  the  back  burner 
and  the  ones  that  servi  i  our  own  partisan 
interests  have  become  a  No.  1  priority. 

Leaving  the  intellig  ;nce  oversight  for 
a  minute  and  moving  on  to  a  status  re- 
port of  the  other  legis  ation,  the  Water- 
gate Refonn  Act,  that  is  S.  495,  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Ei  !vin  and  tiae  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pi'esi- 
dential  Campaign  Activities  in  December 
of  1974.  The  bill  was  vdted  to  be  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  April  9,  1976.  A  detailed  report  is 
being  prepared  and  tie  committee  ex- 
pects to  report  the  bil  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  May  10.  Ther  b  midoubtedly  will 
be  a  refeiral  to  at  lea  st  one  other  com- 
mittee, maybe  two. 

On  the  matter  of  tix  privacy,  in  the 
93d  Congress  over  18  months  ago  the 
Weicker-Litton  bill  v  as  introduced  to 
protect  the  confidentis  lity  of  tax  returns. 
Since  that  time  this  :  egislation  has  re- 
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ceived  strong  editorial  support  and  has 
been  sponsored  by  over  half  the  House 
and  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers. Extensive  Senate  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Congressman  Litton  and  I  have  testi- 
fied on  the  following  days:  April  28,  1975, 
befoi"e  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
administration  of  the  IRS  Code;  on  Jiily 
10,  1975,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  the  IRS;  Jan- 
uary 28,  1976,  before  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Committee:  on  March  14,  1976, 
before  the  Privacy  Commission. 

Bills  are  still  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Tlie  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  begun  5  weeks  of 
markup  sessions  on  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  staff  has  prepared 
a  background  paper  on  tax  privacy. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Finance 
Committee  may  take  it  up  before  the  end 
of  May.  However,  there  is  a  fear  of  the 
staff  that  the  privacy  issue  will  be  laid 
aside  because  it  is  too  controversial  and 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  consider  it. 

So  there  you  have  the  status  report  as 
to  the  real  Watergate  refonn  not  tlie 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  amend- 
ments that  is  referred  to  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  chainnan  and  others 
as  being  Watergate  reform  when,  indeed 
the  Watergate  Committee  specifically 
recommended  against  public  financing. 
There  Is  the  status. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  May  2,  1976. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Failure  of  Oversight 
A  slender  Senate  Rules  Committee  ma- 
jority threatens  to  make  a  farce  out  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Inquiry  by  ( 1 )  launching 
a  tame — and  utterly  redundant — Inquiry  of 
its  own  and  (2)  blocking  establishment  of 
an  effective  permanent  intelligence  over- 
sight committee.  Offhand,  we  can  think  of 
no  greater  trlvunph  of  pettiness  over  public 
interest  in  recent  time.  Tlie  Rules  majority, 
led  by  Chairman  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.), 
speaks  for  the  standing  committees  (espe- 
ciaUy  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations). 
The  first  thing  to  remember  about  these  com- 
mittees is  that  they  did  a  lackadaisical  and 
inept  job  of  oversight  in  the  past.  The  next 
thing  to  know  is  that  they  remain  pretty 
much  the  captives  of  the  agencies  they  are 
supposed  to  oversee,  and  that  they  do  not 
wisli  to  yield  any  of  their  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives  to  a  new  oversight  panel.  To  re- 
cite these  fallings  and  frail  ties  is  to  demon- 
strate the  magnitude  of  what  ha.s — or.  more 
accitrately,  has  not — been  done. 

The  temporary  Senate  intelligei>ce  com- 
mittee, which  went  out  of  bu.siness  witli  its 
reports  on  foreign  and  domestic  Intelligence 
last  week.  Is  under  some  criticism  for  fall- 
ing to  time  its  biggest  investigatory  explo- 
sions for  the  period  in  which  the  oversight 
Issue  would  be  the  first  order  of  business  in 
Congress.  But  come,  now.  Who  can  forget  the 
earlier  stark  and  stunning  committee  reports 
on  official  U.S.  efforts  to  solve  diplomatic 
problems  with  other  nation.^  by  murdering 
tlieir  leaders  or  toppling  their  governments? 
Even  the  foreign-intelligence  report  issued 
last  Tuesd.iy,  who.se  contenta  the  committee 
negotiated   out   with    the   executive   branch 


In  order  to  avoid  stalemate  and  gain  con- 
sensus, had  a  full  complement  of  abuses  cry- 
ing to  be  corrected  by  meaningful  oversight. 
The  CIA,  for  Instance,  was  revealed  to  have 
bent  to  White  House  and  Pentagon  pres- 
sure and  doctored  a  crucial  Intelligence  re- 
port bearing  on  Soviet  strategic  Intentions. 
The  extent  of  loose  and  In  some  cases  non- 
existent policy  control  over  covert  actions 
was  detailed  as  never  before. 

One  could  go  on.  The  point  is  that  the 
need  for  effective  oversight  has  been  proven 
beyond  any  serious  question.  To  restore 
oversight  to  the  very  panels  whose  inade- 
quacy has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated 
is  an  exercise  in  the  unthinkable.  Intelli- 
gence oversight  Is  not  the  primary  business 
of  any  of  these  committees,  anyway.  They 
all  have  plenty  to  do  without  keeping  an 
exclvislve  lock  on  a  re.sponslbility  they  have 
discharged  so  poorly  in  the  past.  Tlie  whole 
effort  to  put  intelligence  under  the  rule  of 
law  la  In  the  balance.  This  effort  requires  not 
jiist  establishment  of  a  new  oversight  com- 
mittee but  passage  of  comprehensive  new 
legislation  to  define  and  delimit  the  tasks  of 
Intelligence.  The  committee  Issue,  however, 
is  rightly  seen  as  a  crucial  te.st  case. 

Wittingly  or  not,  the  Senate  barons  balk- 
ing committee  change  are  handmaidens  of 
executive  abuse  and  patsies  for  executive 
power.  Is  this  really  the  role  that  men  like 
John  Stennljs  and  James  Eastland,  for  in- 
stance, believe  that  a  U.S.  senator  should 
play?  The  fuU  Senate  should  reject  the  Rules 
Committee  caprice  when  the  matter  comes 
to  the  floor  in  May,  and  construct  oversight 
machinery  that  offers  some  hope  of  prevent- 
ing recurrence  of  the  abuses  that  the  Church 
committee  has  so  carefully  and  persuasively 
catalogued. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Ford  assumed  tlio 
chair.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  say  that  edi- 
torial states  it  rather  well,  Mr.  President 
It  lays  before  the  U.S.  Senate  the  issue 
in  very  clear  tei-ms. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  overly  much 
time  because  I  am  sure  we  will  have  an- 
other go  at  it  when  we  actually  do  get  the 
legislation  before  us. 

I  feel  that  this  is  not  the  substance 
of  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  discussing 
here.  We  are  supposed  to  be  discussing 
the  PEC  conference  report,  but  they  are 
inextricably  wound. 

All  the  time  and  attention  that  is  paid 
to  that  agency  and  that  principle  could 
well  be  tised  in  furthering  the  reform 
legislation  denied  this  country  for  so 
long. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  what  I  will  do 
at  this  time  is  read  the  individual  views 
appearing  in  that  Watergate  report.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  many  of  the  matters 
have  gone  uncorrected.  It  is  the  reason 
why  I  stand  here  before  the  Senate  tliis 
evening. 

I  might  add,  this  report  was  written 
before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  tapes  or 
what  was  on  those  tapes.  So  it  all  had  to 
be  constructed  or  reconstructed.  Here  it 
is  in  May  of  1976,  this  report  was  issued 
in  June  1974,  and  nothing  in  that  report 
has  been  refuted  by  either  subsequent 
tapes  or  testimony,  or  whatever  we  have : 
A  Stillness 

In  the  early  1970's,  several  independent 
events  took  place  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  On  the  surface  they  appeared  to 
lack  a  conimou  bond. 

In  June  of  1969,  a  Louis  Harris  poll  found 
that  25  percent  of  all  Americans  felt  they 
had  a  moral  right  to  disregard  a  victim's 
cry  for  help.  Over  the  next  several  years,  this 
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mood  took  the  form  of  countless  incidents 
of  looking  the  other  way  when  men  and 
women  were  assaulted  and  murdered  in  full 
view  of  entire  neighborhoods. 

On  May  1,  1970.  at  Kent  State  University 
in  Ohio,  a  group  of  students  who  refused  an 
order  to  disperse  were  fired  upon  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  killing  William  Schroeder, 
Sandy  Scheuer,  Jeffrey  Miller,  and  Allison 
Krause,  and  wounding  nine  others.  Ten  days 
later,  at  Jackson  State  University  In  Missis- 
sippi, police  who  had  been  called  in  to  pro- 
tect firemen  from  violence,  opened  a  28- 
second  fusillade  into  and  around  a  dormi- 
tory, killing  Phillip  Gibbs  and  James  Earl 
Green,  and  wounding  12  otliers. 

During  1971.  a  decision  was  reached  by 
(lie  administration  to  conduct  the  President's 
reelection  campaign  with  a  special  committee 
totally  separate  and  Insulated  from  the  po- 
litical party  which  would  renominate  that 
President. 

In  early  1972,  a  young  radio  reporter  In 
Miami  stood  outside  a  supermarket  trying 
to  get  people  to  sign  a  copy  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Seventy-five  percent"  refused,  many 
saying  It  was  Communist  propaganda. 

In  Februai-y  of  1972,  It  was  revealed  that 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  had 
allegedly  offered  a  campaign  contribution  of 
$400,000  In  return  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment dropping  an  antitrust  suit  against  ITT. 
The  suit  was  dropped  on  Presidential  order, 
but  when  the  Attorney  General  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  President's  role  by  a  Senate 
committee  In  March,  he  lied. 

On  June  17,  1972.  burglars  employed  by 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Piesldeut 
were  arrested  inside  the  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  with  bug- 
ghig  equipment  and  large  sums  of  cash. 

In  December  of  1972,  having  failed  to  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  the  administration 
moved  autonomously  to  e.stabllsh  three  or 
four  "supersecretarles"  and  to  place  varloas 
executive  office  employees  in  key  sub-Cabi- 
net posts.  The  obvious  goal  was  to  create  a 
White  House-directed  network  of  decision- 
making and  reporting  quite  apart  from  the 
formal  Cabinet  structure  which  remained 
subject  to  congressional  scrutiny. 

In  February  of  1973,  the  White  House  held 
a  peace-with-honor  reception  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Only  those 
Congressmen  who  had  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policies  were  invited.  Imply- 
ing that  those  who  had  qiiestloned  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  were .  either  against 
peace  or  were  dishonorable. 

Some  of  these  incidents  were  matters  of 
life  and  death  and  were  well  publicized. 
Others  were  matters  of  principle  and  were 
little  noticed  at  the  time. 

In  each  Instance  a  significant  outrage  had 
taken  place. 

What  was  common  to  all? 

In  each  instance  no  one  complained. 

A  constitutional  stillness  was  over  the 
land. 

THE    UPROAR 

American  decency,  Idealism,  honesty  and 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  that  some  had 
thought  bought  off  has  been  stirring  and  re- 
asserting Itself  for  many  months  now. 

Yes,  a  few  still  cry  treason  when  questions 
are  asked. 

A  few  still  e.spouse  the  end  as  justifyhig 
the  means. 

A  few  still  goggle  at  an  American  title 
rather  than  the  title  of  American. 

But  It  was  only  yesterday,  June  17,  1972 
to  be  specific,  that  today's  few  were  part  of 
a  large  American  majority. 

Why  the  turnaround? 

The  truth ! 

Because  Prank  Wills  discovered  taped  doors 
at  the  Watergate.  America's  doors  didn't 
close  in  all  our  faces. 


constitutional  democracy   in  the  era 
of  watergate 

For  this  Senator,  Watergate  is  not  a 
whodunit. 

It  is  a  documented,  pi-oven  attack  on  laws, 
institutions,  and  principles. 

The  vesponse  to  that  attack  was  and  Is 
a  Nation  of  laws  at  work,  determining  wheth- 
er men  shall  prevail  over  the  principles  of 
a  constitutional  democracy.  It  has  been  and 
wUl  be  the  testing  of  a  great  experiment  in 
government  begun  some  200  years  ago. 

Laws,  institutions,  and  principles  were 
squarely  before  this  committee,  to  be  de- 
bated, probed  and  documented,  in  order  to 
as-sert  remedies  and  reassert  time-honored 
concepts.  Guilt  or  innocence  was  not  an  is- 
sue. This  was  a  fact-finding  body;  it  was 
a  legislative  body;  and  those  duties  go  to  the 
heart  of  what  Watergate  was  all  about. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  duties, 
this  is  a  report  of  facts  and  evidence,  leading 
to  legislative  recommendations.  To  docu- 
ment the  abuse  of  laws,  institutions,  and 
principles,  the  facts  and  evidence  are  pre- 
sented, first,  as  they  bear  on  the  basis  of  our 
laws,  the  Constitution;  second,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  institutions  of  oar  Government; 
and  third,  as  they  affect  the  principles  of 
our  political  system. 

1.  Tire  CONSTITUXION 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  facts  about 
the  testimony  presented  to  this  committee 
is  that  .so  much  of  it  went  relentles.sly  to 
the  heart  of  our  Constitution. 

To  appreciate  what  happened  to  the  Con- 
stitution, It  is  useful  to  divide  the  seven 
articles  and  26  amendments  into  substantive 
versus  procedural  provisions.  The  substan- 
tive .sections  lay  out  rights,  powers,  and  du- 
ties. The  procedural  area.";  address  somewhat 
more  technical  and  administrative  matters. 
The  Important  point  Is  that  the  es.sence  and 
strength  of  the  Constitution  springs  from 
its  substantive  areas,  primarily  the  first 
three  articles,  the  first  10  amendments  and 
the  14th  amendment. 

Evidence  presented  to  this  committee 
can  and  will  demonstrate  that  every  major 
substantive  part  of  the  Constitution  was 
violated,  abu.sed.  a)id  undermined  during 
the   Watergate   period. 

It  is  a  record  built  entirely  on  the  words 
of  the  participants  themselves.  Tragically,  it 
focuses  on  the  most  prodigious  article  of 
the  Constitution,  article  II.  which  sets  out 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive.  It 
Includes  the  most  significant  Individual 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, our  Bin  of  Rights.  And  It  encom- 
passes the  Fifth  and  14th  amendments' 
guarantees  of  due  process  of  law.  the 
foundation  of  our  system  of  justice. 
A.  The  Executive 

Of  all  the  issues  confronting  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the 
natiu-e  of  the  Pi-esidency  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  Important.  Indeed,  the  resolution 
of  that  Issue  Is  often  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  actions  taken. 

Most  State  constitutions  prior  to  that  time 
had  weak  executives  and  strong  legl.slat..res. 
The  decision  to  create  a  President,  as  opposed 
to  plural  administrators,  was  a  reluctant 
recognition  of  the  advantages  of  a  strong 
executive. 

Nevertheless,  the  convention  took  steps 
to  contain  presidential  power.  Only  after 
deciding  the  method  of  selecting  a  President, 
his  term,  mode  of  removal,  and  powers  and 
duties  did  the  convention  agree  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  strong  President.  \ 

This  bit  of  history,  Indicating  that  the 
delineation  of  the  President's  office  and  pow- 
ers preceded  the  creation  of  his  position  in 
the  constltlonal  scheme.  Is  quite  important. 
It  demonstrates  that  Executive  power  is  to  be 
exercised  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  particularly,  within  the  gulde- 


Imes  of  article  II,  which  lays  out  the  powers 
and  duties  of  that  office. 

This  is  much  of  what  Watergate  is  aU 
about,  and  it  bears  a  close  look  at  article  II. 

The  Issue  at  stake  is  the  exercise  of  poten- 
tlaUy  awesome  Presidential  power.  As  to  that 
issue,  article  n  contains  two  points  of  signifi- 
cance. First.  Its  opening  words  state:  "The 
executive  Power  shall  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America."  This 
grant  of  Executive  authority,  with  no  words 
of  limitation,  has.  from  the  time  of  Jefferson, 
been  the  basLs  for  expanding  the  Presidential  _ 
office  and  activities. 

However,  the  initial  broad  authority  Is  off- 
set by  a  second  significant  factor,  the  enu- 
meration of  Executive  powers  later  In  article 
U.  Tliese  aeclare  in  part  that  the  President 
is  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  uxAke  treaties, 
appoint  ambassadors  and  other  officers, 
(jrant  pardons,  and  lake  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  experience  has 
eveutuElly  placed  limits  on  the  general  pow- 
ers. The  President  has  been  allowed,  as  a 
practical  matter,  to  exercise  those  additional 
powers  that  fall  natvu-ally  within  his  range 
of  activities. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  no 
President  has  been,  or  can  be,  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  executive  branch  In  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  taken  as  a  whole,  and  certainly 
not  In  conflict  with  express  sections  of  the 
Constiiuiiou.  such  as  the  BlU  of  Rights,  or 
article  I  (the  legislattire)  or  article  III  (the 
judiciary).  This  then  is  the  proper  context 
tor  examining  facts. 

Article  II  of  the  Con.stltutlon,  by  which 
the  Presidency  was  created,  was  vlf)lated  from 
Ijeglnuing  to  end  by  Watergate. 

There  is  ma.ssive  evidence  of  misuse  of  the 
iiwesome  general  powers  that  re-side  in  the 
executive  department. 

There  is  equal  evidence  documrntint; 
abuses  of  the  enumerated  duties. 

1.    GENKHAI.    POWERS   AND    DUTIES 

The  facts  show  an  executive  office  that 
approved  a  master  intelligence  plan  contain- 
ing propo.sais  that  were  specifically  Identified 
as  Illegal,  that  proposed  setting  up  a  private 
intelligence  hrm  with  a  "black  bag"  or  break- 
ing and  entering  capability  as  secret  Investi- 
gative siipport  for  the  White  House,  that  set 
up  its  own  secret  police,  that  used  Its  clan- 
destine police  force  to  violate  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  that  hired  a  private  eye 
to  spy  on  its  enemies,  including  their  per- 
sonal lives,  domestic  problems,  drinking 
habits,  social  activities  and  sexual  habits. 

That  circulated  an  enemies  list,  that  de- 
veloped plans  to  "use  the  available  Federal 
machinery  to  screw  our  political  enemies, 
that  knew  of  an  illegal  break-In  coniic-  red 
with  the  EUsberg  case  and  concealed  that  fart 
rather  than  report  it  to  appropriate  authori- 
ties, that  n.sed  a  Presidential  increase  in  milk 
support  prices  to  get  $5,000  from  the  milk 
producers  to  pay  for  the  Ellsberg  break-in. 
that  recruited  p>ersons  for  that  break-In  on 
the  false  pretense  of  national  security,  that 
offered  the  presiding  judge  in  the  Kllsberg 
trial  the  FBI  Directorship  at  a  clandestine 
meeting  in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  that  ordered 
a  warrantless  wiretap  on  a  news  columnist's 
telephone,  that  wiretapped  17  newsmen  and 
government  officials  in  an  operation  that  was 
outside  proper  investigative  channels. 

That  suggested  firebombing  the  Brookings 
Institute,  that  set  up  an  Intelligence  Eval- 
tiatlon  Committee  outside  the  legitimate  in- 
^telllgence  community  to  disseminate  Infor- 
mation that  should  have  been  restricted  to 
individual  agencies,  that  used  the  Secret 
Service  to  wiretap  the  President's  brother, 
that  kept  $350,000  in  left-over  1968  campaign 
funds  In  a  safe  in  the  Chief  of  Staff's  office, 
that  used  most  of  those  funds  as  hush  money 
for  the  Watergate  burglars,  that  approved  a 
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large  contribution  from  liie 
association  after  being  tolil 
gaUi  access   to  and  tavori 
House. 

Tbat  received  and  p«es^ 
about  an  IBS  audit  of  one 
iriends,  that  arranged  for 
tbe  friend,  that  contacted 
the  Justice  Department  in 
tax  cases  inrolvlng  friendi 
tbat   planned    and    possifcl 
break-in  at  the  office  of 
llsber,  tbat  suggested  a  bre^k 
ment  of  tbe  man  who  at 
nate  Goremor  Wallace 
break -tn   at   the  Potomac 
that  tried  to  rewrite 
bogus  State  Department 
uect  the  Kennedy 
assassination    of   Preslden  ; 
tempted  to  get  reporter 
use  the  phony  cables  in 
to  plant  false  stories 
dent's  exponent  with 
the  crimes  alleged  in  the 

That  installed  an  elatwr^te 
ing  conversations  between 
his  staff  or  visitors,  that 
tigators  to  stay  out  of  th( 
that  undertook   a   clande; 
lUde  a  key  witness  in  the 
ver  hospital  where  she  w 
Howard  Hunt   in   disguise 
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ney  and  White  House  stafl'  to  pay  criminal 
hush  money,  and  to  pay  for  a  private  eye 
operating  out  of  the  White  House,  that  used 
its  Influence  to  get  raw  FBI  files  for  Improper 
purposes,  tliat  prevailed  upon  the  FBI  not 
to  Interview  certain  witnesses,  that  used  pa- 
triotic coooem  for  the  Presidency  to  pres- 
siu-e  defendants  to  plead  gtUlty  in  a  criminal 
case. 

That  used  its  Influence  to  get  special  treat- 
ment for  high  officials  before  a  Federal  grand 
Jury,  that  plotted  to  cover  up  the  Segretti 
story  and  denounced  In  the  harshest  terms 
those  who  uncovered  the  story,  that  noted  "it 
would  assuredly  be  psychologically  satisfy- 
ing to  cut  the  Innards  from  Ellsberg  and  his 
clique, "  that  obstructed  congressional  inves- 
tigations of  Watergate  and  related  matters, 
that  filed  Watergate  countersuits  for  the  dis- 
torted purposes  of  using  subpena  powers  to 
delve  into  the  financial  and  sexual  activities 
of  political  opponents,  that  made  numerous 
misleading  or  fal'e  statements  about  Water- 
gate to  the  American  people. 

That  failed  to  promptly  Inform  proper  au- 
thorities about  knowledge  of  crimes  involv- 
ing White  Hovse  officials,  that  forced  the  res- 
ignation of  a  Special  Prosecutor,  Attorney 
General,  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  when 
tlieir  Watergate  prosecution  took  an  inde- 
jjendent  position,  that  suggested  using  the 
Attorney  General's  powers  to  keep  a  Bepub- 
llcnn  opponent  off  the  primary  ballot  In  Flor- 
ida, that  used  the  Executive's  authority  over 
the  media's  regulatory  agencies  to  Intimidate 
the  media,  that  ordered  a  personal  tax  audit, 
surveillance  by  an  FBI  agent  and  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents,  an  an  antitrust  action,  all  in  re- 
sponse to  .1  newspaper  article  about  one  of  the 
P-'eEldcnt's  friends. 

That  tried  to  punish  foundations  with 
views  different  than  White  House  policy  by 
pressuring  the  IBS  to  review  their  tax-exempt 
•sUtus,  that  set  up  a  program  to  Insure  that 
Government  contract<;,  grants,  and  loans 
would,  as  a  matter  of  Government  policy,  be 
political  rewards,  that  treated  the  Presiden- 
tial pardon  as  a  political  tool,  that  used  Its 
power  over  the  tax-collection  agency  to  gath- 
er intelligence  on  and  harass  political  oppo- 
nents, that  Issued  Instructions  to  hire  a 
shaggy  person  with  a  McOovern  button,  to 
ilt  in  front  of  the  White  House,  and  counter 
demonstrators  at  the  funeral  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  that  Infiltrated  as  Quaker  vigil  in 
front  of  the  White  House,  that  used  the 
agency  that  is  suppo!5ed  to  guard  the  Presi- 
dent to  .<:py  on  the  President's  political  op- 
ponent, that  ordered  24-hour  surveillance  of 
a  political  opponent,  that  used  the  depart- 
ments to  dredye  up  potentially  embarassing 
information  on  Presidential  contenders,  and 
then  leaked  It  to  the  press,  that  used  White 
Hnu-'e  influence  to  obtain  CIA  equipment  for 
the  Ellsberg  break-in,  that  used  its  entrust- 
inent  with  our  national  security  to  convince 
four  Cubans  to  bur'aarlze  a  political  party. 

That  ordered  an  FBI  investigation  of  an 
unfriendly  newsman  to  harass  him.  that  pro- 
posed leaking  confidential  FBI  files  to  em- 
barrass the  producer  of  a  satirical  movie,  that 
used  Its  control  of  Important  Watergate  evi- 
dence and  the  privilege  known  as  executive 
irivllege  to  aid  those  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  deprive  or  delay  those  in  opposi- 
tion, tliat  mnde  plans  to  eliminate  profes- 
.'^ijr.ali  in  government  service  who  placed 
their  professional  responsibilities  above  ques- 
tionable White  House  political  demands,  that 
particii>ated  actively  and  formally  in  a  cam- 
paign organization  while  drawing  White 
House  staff  salaries,  that  ran  secret  letter- 
writing  campaigns  against  Republican  Sena- 
Tors,  and  that  generally  ema.sculated  the  Re- 
publican Pai-ty. 

That  ...  all  of  that  .  .  .  violated  the  con- 
cept of  executive  power  in  article  II  of  the 
Constitution.  Extensive  as  the  record  Is,  it 
represents  only  selected  examples. 

The  important  point  l«  that  It  is  certainly 
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•  ot  w:iet  our  Pounding  Fathers  had  In  mind 
"hen  they  envisioned  the  Presidency. 

2.    ENUMERATED    POV/ERS    AND    BUTIES 

The  enumerated  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President's  office  are  set  forth  beginning 
with  secUon  2  of  article  n.  That  section 
grants  the  President  direct  power  over  Cabi- 
net officers.  Much  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee demonstrated  how  those  cheers  were 
used  on  behalf  of  the  President's  office. 

For  example,  an  Attorney  General,  for  a 
significant  period  of  time,  ran  the  President's 
reelection  campaign  while  still  in  office  at  the 
Justice  Department.  His  reason  for  this  role 
was  that,  "it  is  very,  very  difHctilt  to  turn 
down  a  request  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  even  though  the  Atforney  General 
himself  later  testified  tbat  he  felt  such  a  role 
in  politics  while  sUll  in  office  was  wrong.  As 
an  Illustration  of  the  extent  of  that  role, 
memos  from  CRP,  such  as  one  entitled 
"Grantsmanship,"  suggesting  an  effective 
method  of  "instuing  that  political  considera- 
tions" be  used  in  Federal  programs,  were  sent 
to  the  Attornej'  General  from  Mav  1,  1971, 
onward.  At  one  point,  it  was  even  suggested 
that  the  Attorney  General  wield  the  power 
of  his  office  to  keep  a  Republican  contender 
off  the  primary  ballot  in  Florida.  That  cam- 
paign role  al.so  Included  an  extraordinary 
meeting  In  the  Attorney  General's  verv  office, 
to  review  plans  for  bogging,  mugging,  bi-rr- 
Elary,  prostitution,  nnd  kldnpplng. 

Another  Attorney  General  was  placed  in 
the  awkward  position  of  being  asked  imme- 
diately after  the  Watergate  break-in  to  help 
get  Mr.  McCord  out  of  Jail  before  he  was 
identified.  He  was  soon  thereafter  warned  of 
White  House  concern  with  a  too  aggressive 
FBI  investigation.  He  was  then  asked  to  pro- 
vide raw  FBI  Watergate  flies,  improperly,  to 
the  White  House.  That  same  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  later  used  as  a  secret  contact  with 
this  committee's  investigation  of  Watergate, 
and  was  then  removed  from  office  in  an  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  Watergate  aCah-. 
He  eventually  became  the  first  Attorney 
General  In  history  convicted  of  a  crime,  for 
his  testimony  about  Presidential  Interfer- 
ence In  an  antitrust  case  Involving  a  major 
contributor. 

A  third  Attorney  Genejal  was  forced  to 
resign  his  oBice  when  he  backed  the  special 
prosecutor's  procedure  for  obtaining  Water- 
gate evidence  from  Uie  White  House. 

An  Assistant  Attorney  General  was  also 
rsked  to  provide  raw  FBI  Watergate  fUes, 
again  Improperly,  to  the  White  House,  and 
was  later  told  by  the  President  not  to  in- 
vestigate the  Klisberg  break-in,  A  Deputy 
Attorney  General  was  forced  to  resign  when 
he  backed  the  sneclal  prosecutor's  decisions 
in  the  Watergate  case.  An  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  gave  confldential  JusUce  De- 
parrnieut  and  FBI  intelligence  Informatlcn 
to  the  Presidents  reelection  campaign,  at 
the  direction  of  the  White  House. 

Three  Attorneys  General,  a  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  and  two  Assistant  Attornej3 
Gener.il.  And  all  this  was  done  on  behalf  of 
the  Presidency,  which  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  "take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed." 

With  respect  to  other  Cabinet  officers,  a 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  all  the  author- 
ity as  to  corporate  affairs  that  goes  with 
that  position,  was  placed  in  charge  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  President's  reelection,  in 
eluding,  as  it  turns  out,  e  number  of  Illegal 
corptn-ate  contributions.  A  Sacretary  of 
Treasuiy  met  with  a  milk  producers  asso- 
ciation and  supported  their  request  for 
higher  price  supports.  Atter  the  President 
granted  higher  support  prices,  the  milk  pro- 
ducers arranged  for  him  to  be  offered  at  least 
310,000  In  cash  for  his  personal  use,  a  tran.s- 
actlon  for  which  he  has  been  criminally 
indlcte'^.  .  .  . 
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And  I  think  the  Record  should  point 
out,  of  which  he  was  absolved,  declared 
not  guilty. 

...  He  later  aided  them  in  tax  and  anti- 
trust matters  at  a  time  when  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  President  from  the  milk 
producers  was  being  arranged. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  criticized  because  "practically 
every  effort  to  proceed  in  sen-sitive  areas  is 
met  with  resistance,  delay,  and  the  threat 
of  derogatory  exposure."  The  Director  of  the 
CIA,  according  to  his  own  testimony  and 
that  of  his  assistant,  was  called  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  to  use  the  CIA  to  cover  up 
Watergate.  The  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI 
was  brought  to  the  White  Hou.se  and  given 
material  from  the  safe  of  one  of  the  Water- 
gate burglars,  to  keep  it  hidden,  an  act  which 
resulted  in  his  eventual  resignation.  That 
same  Acting  Director  turned  over  raw  FBI 
files  on  Watergate  to  the  White  House,  per- 
haps illegally,  when  asstired  it  was  at  the 
President's  request,  which  request  the  Pres- 
ident has  confirmed  in  public  statements. 
He  was  i-ewarded  by  being  left  to  "twist 
slowly,  slowly  in  the  wind"  while  his  nomi- 
nation to  permanent  Director  was  pending 
before  the  Senate,  even  though  the  President 
had   reportedly   already   abandoned   him. 

This  is  how  the  officers  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  were  used  by  the  White  House, 
and  it  is  clear  that  those  activities  did  not 
pertain  to  "any  subject  relating  to  the  Duties 
of  their  respective  offices,"  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  In  its  grant  of  Presidential  au- 
thority hi  this  area. 

Immediately  following  the  section  In  arti- 
cle II  granting  authority  over  departments 
and  agencies,  is  a  section  giving  the  President 
the  'power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons 
for  Offenses  against  the  United  States." 

There  is  undisputed  testimony  that  de- 
fendants in  the  Watergate  crlmiual  case 
were  offered  clemency  in  exchange  for  their 
silence.  Aside  from  the  Issue  as  to  who  au- 
thorized the  officers,  they  were  particularly 
firm  in  the  case  of  one  defendant  who  was 
apparently  Ignoring  the  game  plan.  It  must 
be  recalled  that  only  the  President  can  grant 
clemency,  and  that  by  his  own  admission  he 
discussed  clemency  as  early  as  July  1972, 
when  Watergate  was  being  described  as  only 
a  "third-rate  burglary." 

There  is  the  well-documented  case  of  a 
request  from  a  former  Senator,  and  close 
friend  of  the  President,  for  a  pardon  on  be- 
half of  a  prominent  Jewish  figure  In  Florida, 
because  of  the  political  advantage  that  would 
follow.  That  pardon  was  granted.  The  bene- 
ficiary then  gave  the  President's  campaign 
$30,000. 

Article  II  also  gives  the  Executive  the  power 
to  appoint  ambassadors.  Whereas  this  has 
often  been  a  source  of  political  reward,  there 
is  substantial  evidence  of  an  unusually  well- 
organized  and  enforced  program  of  ambas- 
sadorships for  sale,  in  return  for  specific  sup- 
port In  the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 

Along  with  appointive  power  for  ambas- 
sadors, the  Executive  has  appointive  power 
over  lesser  "Officers  of  the  United  States." 
ThUs  power  was  used,  for  example,  as  a  re 
ward  for  at  least  one  participant  in  Wat.'^r- 
gate,  who  received  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Another  CRP 
official  in  charge  of  certain  spy  acth'itles 
pointedly  reminded  the  White  House  of  the 
work  he  had  done  when  he  applied  for  em- 
ployment after  the  election.  Plans  were  also 
drawn  up  to  use  this  appointive  power  in  the 
President's  second  term  to  get  rid  of  ofii- 
cials,  across  the  board,  who  rightfully  placed 
tlieir  professional  responsibilities  in  tlie  way 
of  White  House  political  demands. 

Tliese  enumerated  powers  and  duties  of  the 
executive  are  followed  with  the  duty  to  "take 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed.  " 
Evideiii~e  was  presented  to  this  committee  of 


a  break-lu  by  a  White  House  unit,  which 
break-In  contributed  to  a  mistrial  In  a  major 
national  security  case,  the  Ellsberg  case.  Il- 
legal use  of  wlretf^  and  agent  provocateurs 
by  the  administration  was  the  direct  cause 
of  mistrials  or  dismissals  in  most  major  con- 
spiracy cases  brought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dwiug  this  same  period. 

Tills  was  an  executive  branch  that  con- 
spired to  present  perjury,  lie  to  the  FBI,  and 
pay  for  the  silence  of  key  witnesses  In  the 
Watergate  case.  I'his  was  the  Executive  that 
knew  of  a  break-in  related  to  the  Ellsberg 
case  and  failed  to  take  any  action  or  report 
that  fact.  This  was  the  Executive  that  told  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  riot  to  investigate 
the  Ellsberg  matter.  This  was  the  administra- 
tion that  learned  of  the  Watergate  planning 
sessions,  budget  approval,  that  received  Il- 
legal wiretap  transcripts,  and  covered  up  or 
failed  to  promptly  report  White  House  in- 
volvement In  Watergate  as  those  facts  be- 
came known. 

This  is  the  White  House  that  pressured  the 
IRS,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  Justice,  the 
CIA.  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  FCC 
to  enforce  laws  not  "faithfully,"  but  "se- 
lectively." 

This  is  the  same  White  House  In  which 
the  President  said  in  a  conversation  with 
John  Dean  on  September  15,  1972.  "We  have 
not  used  the  power  In  this  first  4  years  as  you 
know.  We  have  never  used  It.  We  have  not 
used  the  Bureau  (FBI)  and  we  have  not  used 
the  Justice  Department  but  things  are  going 
to  change  now."  The  following  months  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  change  from  what 
had  been  going  on  In  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
but  they  certainly  were  a  sad  chapter  for  ovtr 
system  of  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Ml'.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imaiiimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  tomorrow  or 
at  11  a.m.,  whichever  is  later,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  then  unfin- 
isiific  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PASTORE  AND  PELL  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  or  then' 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell  be  recognized  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  that  they  may 
determine  between  themselves  as  to 
whom  will  go  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  GOLDWATER  AND 
BARTLETT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell  have  been  completed,  Mr. 
GOLDWATER  aiid  Mr.  Bartlett  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in 
that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wirhout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHOHIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  MEET  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciEiry  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esidant, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

After  tiie  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mmutes;  and  it  is  to  be  determined  be- 
tween them  as  to  which  Senator  will  pro- 
ceed first. 

Upon  the  completion  of  those  two 
orders,  Mr.  Goldwater  and  Mr.  Bartiett 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  or  at  11  a.m., 
whichever  comes  later,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  final 
vote  thereon  tomorrow.  That  remains  to 
be  seen.  Other  matters  could  come  up 
during  the  day.  That  also  remains  unde- 
termined. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10.  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  fmtlier  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:01  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  May  4.  1976,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3, 1976 : 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 
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Claries 


alUnlra 
Comrz  ander 


Wa^ne  E.  Caldwell 
Antbony  F.  Fugaro.  and 

Tbe    toUowiag   rear 
Coast  Ouard  to  be 
tJS.   Coast  Guard,   «lth 
admiral    while   so   servln ; 

R«ar  Adm.  Austin  C.  W  agner.  Ccwnmander, 
Pacific  Are*. 

Defense 
Massachusetts, 
of  Defense, 
were  approved  sub 
I  ommltment  to  re 
and  testify  be 


or 
cf 


DEFAKTIiIEJrr 

Ei;gene  V.  McAullffe, 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary 

The  above  nomlnatlona 
Ject    to   the   nominees 
spend  to  requests  to  appear 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— If o/j(/f?i/.  May  3,  1976 


i'ho  House  met  at 
The  Chaplain,  the 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the 


J  2  o'clock  noon, 
erend  Edward  G. 
following  prayer : 


R«  V 


Ey  this  all  men  vill 
My  disciples,  if  you 
other. — John  13:  35. 

Almighty  God,  oiir 
who  art  ever  seeking 
dren  in  right  paths,  gr 
Thy  truth  unto  the 
Hou^e  of  Reprcsentat 
be  given  wisdom  *o 
courage  to  walk  in 
to  continue  until  theij 

Eless  our  land  and 
oa  it.  By  Thy  grace 
wounds,   forgive   our 
our  minds,  and  give  us 
Thee  more  fully  and  to 
more  sincerely.  So 
Nation  good  in  her 
in  her  goodness. 

Ill  the  spirit  of  the 
Ani?n. 


now  that  you  are 
lun\e  love  for  one  an- 


aeavenly  Father. 

lefed  Thy  chll- 

•I  ,nt  Thy  light  and 

Members  of  this 

11  es  that  they  may 

mow   Thy   way.;, 

th^m,  and  stienglh 

life's  end. 

people  v.ao  live 

Aeal  oui-  national 

1  nisdoings,   renew 

the  spirit  to  trust 

love  one  another 

we  make  our 

;s  and  gieat 


the 


shiU 


grf  atness 


THE  JOUI  ;NAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
Ined  the  Jom-nal  of  trie 
ceedings  and  annoonce ; 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlje  Journ.il  r-tands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objcctidn 


CONSENT  CAtENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This 
dar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
ci  the  Consent  Calendar 


CHANGTOG  THE  R 
THE  NATIONAL  .' 
FUND  BOARD 


<if 


The  Cleric  called  the 
to  amend  section  2301 
States  Code,  to  change 
of   the   National   Arch, 
Bcra-d. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows 

HB..  103f4 


Be  it  enacted  by   the 
of  Repreatnttctives  of  th 
America  in  Congress  itsseikbled 
2301    of    title    44.    Unite)  1 
amended  by  delet^g  the 
substituting   In  lieu   thereof 
sentence: 

"The  National  Archives 
shall  consist  of  the  Arch 
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E.  Larkln,  Jr., 
Norman  C.  Venzke. 
al  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Area, 
the  grad«  of  vice 


to 


fore  any  duly  constituted  oommlttee  of  the 

Senate. 

Iw  THE  Coast  Guarb,  Natiokal  Oceanic  ak» 

ATMOSMTBEIC     ADlCNISTRATJOJir,     AlS     FOBCI 
AKD    MaKI?^   COKPS 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Leo- 
nard P.  Brooks,  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
lug  Edwin  J.  Roland,  Jr.,  to  be  oomnaander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  9,  1976. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  beginning  William 
J.  Lounsbery,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
David  C.  McConagby,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.), 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Ccmgresslonal  Record 
on  April  26,  1976. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ronald 
R.  Ackerman,  to  be  Ueutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Robert  A,  White,  t"  be  major,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  12.  1976. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Robert  H.  Starek,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Alexander  S.  Wukman,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Cou^ressional  Record  ou  April  9,  1976. 


Master  we  pray. 


Chair  has  exam- 
last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House  his 


s  Consent  Calen- 
call  the  f '-.St  bill 


inMBERSHTP    OF 
AR  CHR^S  TRUST 


biU  (H.R.  10374) 
title  44,  United 
the  membershijj 
ves   Tiust   Fund 


Senate  and  Houae 

United  States  of 

,  That  section 

States    Code,    is 

first  sentence  and 

the   following 


Tiiist  Fund  Board 
vist  of  the  United 


States,  a.^  Chairman,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  chairnian  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thii-d  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  WITHHOLD- 
ING FOR  TAXES  IMPOSED  BY 
CERTAIN  NONU>:CORPORATED 

LOCAL  GO\'FRNMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HM.  10572 > 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  pro\ide  that  the  provl-ions 
relating  to  the  withholding  of  city  hi- 
come  or  employment  taxes  from  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  apply  to  taxes  im- 
posed by  certain  nonincoi-porated  local 
governments. 

Thr>re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.E.   10572 

Er  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Houu- 
of  R'jpresantativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CougrsAi  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  5520(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  ae 
foUows: 

"(1)  'city'  means  any  unit  of  general 
local  government — 

-rA)  which— 

"«1)  Is  classified  as  a  municipality  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or 

"<ii)  is  a  town  or  township  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  (I)  pos.'^s.ses,  powers  and  performs 
function  comparable  to  those  associated  with 
municipalities,  (11)  Is  closely  settled,  and 
(III)  contains  within  its  boundaries  no  In- 
corprr.ited  places  as  deflaed  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Census;  ejid 

"(B)  within  the  political  boundaries  of 
which  five  hundred  or  more  persons  are 
regularly  employed  by  aU  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  ttXe  effect  on  the  date  of  the  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  saiend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  paragraph  (1)  of  section  &520(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'city'  means  any  unit  of  general  local 
government  which — 

"(A)  Is  classified  as  a  miuilcipality  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  or 


"(3)  Is  a  tcv.-n  or  township  which.  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
tu-y — 

"(1)  possesses  po'x-ars  and  performs  func- 
tions comparable  to  those  associated  with 
rauniclpalitie.'?, 

"(Jl)   Is  closely  settled,  and 

"(111)  contains  within  its  boimdaries  no 
If^.corporated  places,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census, 

within  the  poUtlcal  boundaries  of  which  500 
or  more  pei-sons  are  regularly  employed  by 
all  agencies  of  tlie  Federal  Government; 
and". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  wcs  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ind  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
can  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


UNrrED  STATES  SHOULD  PUR- 
CHASE SURPLUS  GRAIN  TO  CRE- 
ATE POOD  BANK 

<Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  IJix.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  Washington  Post,  the  CIA  i& 
scheduled  to  release  today  a  study  of 
weather  and  food  production  in  the 
world,  which  warns  that  there  will  be 
political  and  economic  upheavals  beyond 
coraprehension  because  of  critical  food 
."shortages  cauf.ed  by  adverse  weather 
which  will  reduce  crop  produotion  and 
cause  worldwide  starvation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  create  a  strategic  U.S.  grain 
resen'e.  The  time  is  running  out.  as  the 
CIA  report  so  clearly  indicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  bill 
i-equiring  the  Government  to  purchase 
massive  amounts  of  surplus  grain  and 
oil  seeds  and  deposit  them  in  the  food 
bank.  The  food  bank  would  have  the 
double  purpose  of  propping  grain  prices 
in  times  of  surplus  and  assming  future 
food  supplies. 

Today  v/e  are  selling  grain  to  the  So- 
viets, at  prices  often  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Instead,  the  Government 
should  purchase  this  grain  and  hold  it 
for  our  own  security  or  for  higher  prices 
abroad     or     for     humanitarian     relief 
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which,  cozksidering  the  CIA  report,  will 
be  essential  before  long. 


PROHIBrnNO  MEMB£31S  OP  CON- 
GRESS FROM  BEINO  REIMBURSED 
FOR  ANYTHING  BUT  COACH  CLASS 
AIRLINE  FARES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sponsor  of  House  Resolution  560  to 
prohibit  Members  of  Congress  from  be- 
ing reimbursed  for  anything  but  coach 
class  airline  fares.  I  take  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  who  sits  where  on  air- 
planes. On  my  way  into  Washington  Sun- 
day I  saw  Admiral  Rickover  on  my  flight 
sitting  happily  in  the  coach  section  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

Many  important  personages  take  the 
approach  that  the  higher  their  status 
the  more  tax  dollars  should  be  expended 
on  their  care  and  feeding. 'That  is  one 
reason  everyone's  tax  bill  is  so  high. 

Rickover  believes  otherwise,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  thrifty 
attitude. 

So  I  am  always  curious  as  to  who  Is 
riding  in  first  class  and  who  is  riding  in 
tourist  class.  Yesterday  I  had  more  than 
an  Interesting  event  occur  when  I  ob- 
served Admiral  Rickover,  who  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  my  great  heroes,  chmb . 
aboard  the  plane  and  go  back  to  the 
tourist  section  with  the  rest  of  us.  I 
really  want  to  commend  the  admiral  be- 
cause I  think  he  sets  a  good  example  for 
all  of  us  to  follow  and  also  set  an  ex- 
ample for  when  the  taxpayers  do  their 
additions. 


MAJOR  LOOPHOLE  IN  CAMP.UGN 
REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  am  in  favor  of  campaign  spending  re- 
form legislation,  today  I  will  attempt  to 
amend  the  campaign  reform  bill  due  to 
a  major  loophole  in  the  legislation.  The 
loophole  enables  Senate  campaign  com- 
mittees to  contribute  $17,500  to  their 
candidates  in  a  primary  election. 

My  experience  with  the  Republican 
National  Senate  Committee  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  pubUc  is  being  de- 
ceived by  the  manner  in  wliich  these 
funds  are  solicited  and  dispersed,  and  I 
will  move  to  defeat  that  kind  of  action 
by  the  Congress.  What  we  have  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  is  a  way  that 
Senate  incumbents  can  get  their  hands 
on  money  that  tlie  public  contributes  In 
good  faith,  only  to  be  deceived. 


Commission  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bilL  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[RoU  No.  222] 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Teun. 

Murpliy.  N.T 

N.Dak. 

Oiftim.o 

NichoU 

BadUlo 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Bell 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Brinkley 

Green. 

PeiQMr 

Buchanan 

Pickle 

Chisholm 

Schmidt 

RandaU 

Clancy 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Rees 

Clay 

H«bert 

Rlegle 

Cochran 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roberts 

Collins,  111. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rodino 

Conlan 

Heinz 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

HInshaw 

Santini 

Cotter 

Hungate 

Sarbanes 

de  la  Garza 

Hyde 

Satterfield 

Dellums 

Jenrette 

Shuster 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Skubltz 

Diggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stanton, 

Dingeil 

Jones,  Tenn. 

James  V. 

Drinan 

Kazen 

Stark 

du  Pont 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Eckhardt 

Krueger 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Edgar 

Litton 

Souckey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDonald 

Symington 

English 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ksch 

Madden 

Teague 

Eshieman 

Mann 

Tsongas 

Evana,  Colo, 

Matsunaiia 

UdaU 

Evans.  Ind. 

Michel 

White 

Fa  seel  1 

Mlkva 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Fish 

Mills 

V?inn 

FlOTiO 

MoUohau 

Flowers 

Uoorhead.  Pa. 

CONFERENCrE  REPORT  ON  S.  3065, 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1976 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bUl  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
its  administration  by  a  Federal  Election 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  i-ollcall  335 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3065. 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1976 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  28, 
1976.) 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


GEMZRAI.    LEAVE  • 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  the  conference  reix>rt  under 
consideration,  and  that  an  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTEHKOWsaa) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  it  Is  not  my  desire  to 
bore  the  Members  with  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  the  conference  report,  but  I  feel 
an  obUgation  to  explain  the  basic — ^what 
seems  to  me  the  basic — outlines  of  the 
report.  I  propose  to  take  about  10  min- 
utes to  do  that,  and  then  to  yield  to  the 
other  side,  and  then,  lastly,  to  take  time 
to  answer  Members'  questions  or  to  en- 
gage In  whatever  colloquy  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  outlines  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976  were  conceived  in  this 
body,  and  as  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  conference  substitute  is 
faithful  to  the  House  bill  In  all  major 
respects.  In  submitting  the  conference 
report  to  you.  I  shall  first  briefly  outline 
the  major  compromises  arrived  at  by  the 
conferees;  then,  since  these  compromises 
relate  only  to  certain  relatively  narrow 
points,  for  the  Members'  convenience, 
I  shall,  in  summary  form,  restate  the 
essential  outline  of  the  bill;  and,  finally, 
I  shall  detail  a  few  technical  points  that 
are  of  particular  importance. 

TTie  conference  substitute  provision 
reconstituting  the  Commission  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
except  that  two  of  the  Commission's  six 
members  are  to  be  appointed  every  other 
year  rather  than  one  Commissioner  being 
appointed  each  year,  sind,  except  that 
detailed  provisions  governing  the  trans- 
fer of  functions  from  the  old  Commission 
to  the  new  Commission  are  included.  The 
most  important  of  these  provisions  Is  one 
assuring  that  only  those  rules  and  regu- 
lations consistent  with  these  amend- 
ments will  have  continuing  effect 

Tlie  conference  substitute  contains  two 
amendments  of  sul>stance  to  the  defini- 
tional sections  of  the  present  law  that 
were  not  contained  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  First,  the  provision  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  to  a  national 
political  party  in  connection  with  such 
party  activities  as  a  convention,  or  to  a 
political  committee  or  candidate  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
act  are  excluded  from  the  terms  "con- 
tribution" and  "expenditure"  so  long  as 
the  compensation  received  by  the  lawyer 
or  accountant  is  paid  by  his  regular 
employer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  previously 
on  dissertations  on  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  it  is  a  little  like  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  when  he  was  presenting 
the  budget  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  looked 
up  halfway  through  to  find  a  number  of 
the  Members  asleep.  He  said,  "Damn 
boring,  isn't  it?"  I  suppose  the  same 
could  be  said  about  this,  except  that 
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what  I  am  putting  ii  the  Record  now 
niay  be  used  by  a  lot  ol  Members  to  refer 
to  when  the  persons  In  ncUing  their  cam- 
paign funds  are  asklrg  them  questions 
about  what  is  legal  an  i  what  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  second ,  the  exclusion  of 
communications  by  a  membership  or- 
ganization to  its  meml  >ers  and  of  a  cor- 
poration to  its  stockholders  from  the 
term  "expenditure"  is  qualified  by  re- 
quiring the  reporting  o  f  the  cost  of  com- 
mimications  which  e:Lpressly  advocate 
the  election  or  defeat  c  f  a  clearly  Identi- 
fied candidate,  other  tl  an  those  included 
in  a  communication  pr  marily  devoted  to 
another  subject,  if  t  le  total  amount 
spent  in  connection  with  an  election  Is 
over  $2,000. 

The  central  purpose  of  tliis  provision 
is  to  reach  internal  commimications 
which  are  similar  to  tl  e  campaign  liter- 
ature put  out  by  a  c  indidate  and  his 
authorized  committee.  :t  follows  that  the 
provision  does  not  re  ich  editorials  in 
union  or  corporate  new  spapers  or  similar 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  other 
activities.  The  Senatej  bill  contained  a 
more  onerous  reporting  requirement 
which  would  have  covi  red  insubstantial 
costs  and  which  in  r.d(  ition  would  have 
created  serious  accou  iting  difficulties. 
The  conference  substit  ate  is  designed  to 
pinpoint  the  major  aroa  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  propone  nts  of  the  Senate 
provision  while  eliminiting  the  defects 
I  have  just  noted. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  political  c<»mmittees  and  to 
the  act's  reporfcig  n  iquirements  con- 
tained in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
are  unchanged  except  that  the  House 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  proposal 
which  requires  political  committees  to 
keep  records  only  as  t«  contributions  of 
over  $50,  rather  than  a^  to  contributions 
of  over  $10  as  require^  by  present  law; 
and  accepted  also  the  Senate  provision 
that  relieves  political  (  ommittees  which 
receive  and  expend  a  »tal  of  less  than 
$5,000  in  a  quarter  froi  a  the  off-year  re- 
porting reqiilrements.  The  conferees  also 
eased  the  burdens  plaaed  on  candidates 
and  political  committee  treasurers  by 
including  in  the  con^rence  substitute 
the  Senate  provision  ptating  the  com- 
monsense  rule  that  candidates  and  treas- 
urers are  to  be  considered  to  have  com- 
piled with  the  recordke 
ing  requirements  of  thk 
used  their  best  efforts  n 
mit  all  required  infori 

The  House  conferees! sti-uck  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  statesmaiilike  compromise 
on  the  much-debated  stibject  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission's  authority  to 
announce  generally  ap  jlicable  principles 
of  law  through  adviso-y  opinions.  That 
compromise  permits  tlie  Commission  to 
issue  advisory  opinion!  that  are  not  re- 
viewable by  Congress  Jut  provides  that 
those  opinions  shall  be)  limited  to  apply- 
ing to  specific  concrete  factual  situations 
generally  applicable  pi  inciples  stated  in 
the  act  itself  or  in  i-ul(  ts  and  regulations 
which  have  sm'vived  ci mgressional  scru- 
tiny. The  paramount  iiuthorlty  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  ::;ommission  from 
disregarding  legislativ ;  intent  is  there- 
fore assured  while  he  Commission's 
ability  to  respond  pron  iptly  to  legitimate 
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Bping  and  report- 
act  if  they  have 
obtain  and  sub- 

lation. 


requests  for  guidance  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  law  as  applied  to  partic- 
ular facts  is  preserved.  In  this  subject 
area,  as  when  the  Congress  delineates 
the  scope  of  authority  accorded  the 
courts  in  cases  arising  from  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  it  is  difflciilt,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  do  more  than  state  the  con- 
gressional mood.  For,  there  is  no  bright 
line  between  the  announcement  of  a  gen- 
eral principle  and  the  application  of  such 
a  principle  to  a  particular  factual  situa- 
tion. But  any  fair-minded  person  will 
instantly  grasp  the  message  of  the  pro- 
vision regarding  advisory  opinions.  "That 
provision  announces  the  congressional 
determination  that  the  Commission  is  to 
rely  exclusively  on  its  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  elaborate  the  meaning  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  law,  and  is  to 
utilize  its  authority  to  render  advisory 
opinions  only  to  answer  the  residual 
questions  created  by  unique  circum- 
stances that  can  never  be  fully  antici- 
pated in  drafting  generally  applicable 
rules  but  which,  because  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  possible  factual  situations,  in- 
evitably arise. 

With  the  exception  of  three  narrow 
points,  the  provisions  spelling  out  the 
civil  enforcement  authority  granted  to 
the  Commission,  and  the  criminal  en- 
forcement authority  granted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  contained  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  remain  un- 
changed. 

First,  in  conformity  witli  the  imder- 
standlng  stated  in  House  Report  No. 
94-917,  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains explicit  statutory  language  per- 
mitting the  Congress  to  veto  a  provision 
or  interrelated  series  of  provisions  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  which  state 
a  single,  separable  loile  of  law.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers  makes  it  plain 
that  this  veto  power  does  not  include  the 
authority  to  revise  proposed  regulations 
by  disapproving  a  particular  nale,  phrase 
or  sentence  contained  in  a  proposed  rule 
or  regulation. 

Second,  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  the  provision  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  would  have  precluded  the 
Commission  and  the  courts  from  relying 
on  properly  prescribed  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  House  conferees  also 
agreed  to  the  Senate  proposal  to  delete 
the  provision  in  the  present  law  per- 
mitting the  disqualification  of  candi- 
dates who  have  not  filed  reports. 

Tlie  basic  contribution  limitations 
stated  in  the  conference  substitute  repre- 
sent an  accommodation  between  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendments. 
The  conference  substitute  permits  an  in- 
dividual or  other  person  to  contribute  a 
maximum  of  $1,000  per  election  to  a 
candidate:  $20,000  per  year  to  the 
political  committees  of  a  national  polit- 
ical party;  and  $5,000  per  year  to  any 
other  political  committee.  The  limita- 
tions on  multicandidate  committees  are 
$5,000  per  election  to  a  candidate;  $15,000 
per  year  to  the  political  committees  of  a 
national  political  party;  and  $5,000  per 
year  to  any  other  political  committee.  In 
addition,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
tains the  provision  applicable  only  to 
contribution.";  by  the  senatorial  campaign 


committees  to  candidates  for  the  Senate, 
which  states  a  $17,500  contribution  limit 
in  a  calendar  year. 

The  so-called  antiproliferation  rules 
contained  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  are  modified  in  two  respects:  To 
pei-mit  unlimited  transfers  between  the 
political  committees  of  a  smgle  political 
party;  and  to  permit  the  tran.sfer  of 
funds  between  the  principle  campaign 
committees  of  an  individual  running  for 
two  separate  Federal  offices. 

The  extent  to  which  corporations  and 
imions  may  engage  in  political  activity 
created  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of 
controversy.  In  this  area,  as  in  the  others 
I  have  already  described,  the  conference 
substitute  follows  the  basic  outline  of  the 
House  amendments.  However,  certain 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  which  were 
designed  to  meet  the  objection  that  cor- 
porations had  been  unduly  restricted 
were  modified  and  included  in  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

First  the  general  rules  applicable  to 
all  other  corporations  are  extended  to 
the  companies  regulated  by  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Second,  the  individuals  with  whom  a 
corporation  may  communicate  on  po- 
litical subjects,  reached  through  regis- 
tration and  get-out-the-vote  drives,  and 
solicited  for  contributions  to  a  political 
fund  was  broadened  to  include  profes- 
sional employees  who  are  not  represented 
by  a  bargaining  agent  and  supervisoi-y 
employees  other  than  foremen  who  di- 
rectly supervise  rank-and-file  employees. 

Thh-d,  the  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes a  requirement  that  any  person 
soliciting  an  employee  for  a  contribution 
to  a  political  fund  must  advise  that  em- 
ployee that  the  money  will  be  used  for  a 
political  purpose  and  that  he  is  free  not 
to  make  a  contribution. 

Fourth,  the  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes the  Senate  provision  permitting 
membership  organizations,  cooperatives, 
and  corporations  without  capital  stock  to 
solicit  their  members  for  contributions 
to  a  political  fund. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  pro- 
vision pennltting  corporations  to  solicit 
tlieir  stockholders  and  all  their  employees 
by  mail  twice  a  year,  in  a  manner  which 
assures  the  anonymity  of  tliose  who  do 
not  choose  to  contribute  or  contributes 
$50  or  less.  A  labor  organization  repre- 
senting any  employee  of  that  corporation 
or  its  subsidiaries,  branches,  divisions, 
and  affiliates  is  granted  a  correlative 
right  subject  to  the  understanding  that 
the  corporation  has  the  choice  of  either 
providing  the  miion  with  the  necessary 
mailing  list  or  retaining  a  third  person 
to  make  the  mailing. 

Aside  from  the  question  concerning 
the  maximum  amount  that  a  person  may 
contribute  to  a  political  committee  in 
cash,  the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  which  re- 
codify the  provisions  formerly  contained 
in  paragraphs  611-617  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  were  essentially  the  same. 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill  in  providing  that  cash  con- 
tributions over  $100  are  proiiibited.  With 
regard  to  the  former  18  United  States 
Code  paragraphs  611  and  617,  the  con- 
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ference  substitute  utilizes  the  language 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  the 
following  changes  in  the  provisions  stat- 
ing the  act's  criminal  penalties: 

i\s  in  the  House  amendment,  the  basic 
]-ule  is  that  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tions relating  to  the  making,  receiving,  or 
reporting  of  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures where  the  amount  involved  is 
51,000  or  more  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
not  in  excess  of  $25,000  or  three  times 
the  amoimt  Involved,  or  impiisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

However,  the  thieshold  amount  for 
criminal  violations :  of  the  prohibition  on 
coercive  solicitation  of  contributions  to  a 
corporate  or  union  political  fund,  of  the 
prohibition  on  the  making  of  contribu- 
tions in  the  name  of  another,  and  of  the 
prohibition  on  contributions  in  currency, 
is  $250.  Finally,  knowing  and  willful  vio- 
lations of  the  ban  on  fraudulent  mis- 
representation of  compalgn  authority  are 
punishable  as  a  crime  without  regard  to 
the  amount  involved. 

The  conferees  effected  one  change  of 
substance  to  the  prohibition  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  concerning  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  Presidential  elections. 

The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  an  individual  cannot  continue  to  re- 
ceive matching  funds  If  he  fails  to  secure 
10  percent  or  more  of  votes  cast  in  two 
consecutive  primaries. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  Senate  took 
tills  occasion  to  deal  with  a  number  of 
e.xtraneous  subjects  and  the  House  con- 
ference refused  to  accept  the  Senate  pro- 
posals. Thus,  the  provisions  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  relating  to  mass  mailings,  to  a 
commission  to  study  the  Presidential 
nominating  process,  and  to  financial  dis- 
closure by  Federal  officers  and  employees 
are  not  contained  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  a  Presidential  can- 
didate who  has  suspended  his  active  can- 
didacy may  continue  to  receive  matching 
pajinents  for  the  purpose  of  deferring 
debts  incurred  prior  to  the  suspension  of 
his  active  candidacy,  and  that  in  such  a 
situation  the  30-day  limit  would  not 
apply? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  have  meant 
400,000  employees.  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed; and  400,000  reports  are  not — I 
repeat — are  not  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

But  the  House  conferees  did  apree  to 
an  authorization  for  the  Commission  of 
$6  million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  transition  period  and  $6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  several  Com- 
mLssioners  are  sitting  in  the  gallery;  and 
although  we  are  not  allowed  to  address 
the  gallery,  I  hope  they  will  understand 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  come  back 
for  separate  money,  because  as  far  as  this 
chairman  is  concerned,  they  will  not  get 
it  since  it  is  not  within  the  budget. 

Finally,  the  House  conferees  hisisted 


that  the  prohibition  on  honorariums  con- 
tained in  the  present  law,  which  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Senate  bill,  be  retained,  and 
we  insisted  that  it  be  retained — and  this 
is  the  trading  point — ^we  agreed  to  an 
amendment  which  increased  the  net 
amount  that  may  be  received  on  a  single 
occasion  to  $2,000,  and  the  total  net 
amount  which  may  be  received  in  1  year 
to  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been  thinking 
properly,  we  probably  would  have  mado 
that  not  $25,000,  but  set  the  ceiling  at 
half  of  1-year's  salary.  I  think  that 
might  have  gotten  the  message  to  the 
Senate  even  better  than  the  $25,000 
limitation. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  provisions  of 
the  conference  substitute  I  have  just  de- 
tailed are  based  upon  tlie  following  basic 
judgments. 

First,  that  the  proper  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisicm  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  was  to  reconstitute  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  the  President  to  ap- 
point all  six  voting  members  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

Second,  that  the  Commission  should 
be  accorded  the  indepoadent  powers 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law  promptly 
and  -♦fficiently  but  subject  to  effective 
safeguards  to  assure  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  thwart  the  legislative  will, 
or  disregard  the  congressionsd  determi- 
xvation  that  speedy  settlement  of  com- 
plaints is  preferable  to  the  time-ccHi- 
suming  and  expensive  process  of  litiga- 
tion. The  relevant  provisions  are  those 
regarding  advisory  opinions,  review  of 
regulations,  and  the  mandatory  concili- 
ation procedure  embody  these  judg- 
ments. 

Third,  having  reconstituted  the  PEC, 
it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  centralize 
the  authority  to  deal  with  complaints 
alleging  on  any  theory  that  a  person  Is 
entitled  to  relief  becaiise  of  conduct 
regulated  by  this  act,  other  than  com- 
plaints directed  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  seeking  the  institution  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  in  the  Commission.  Having 
taken  that  step,  it  has  also  been  deemed 
appropriate  to  provide  a  system  of  civil 
sanctions  for  all  violations  except  for 
substantial  violations  committed  with  a 
specific  wrongful  intent,  for  which 
criminal  penalties  are  preserved. 

Fourth,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
simply  o\ertum  the  method  of  selecting 
tlie  Commission.  It  also  ruled  that  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  regulatory  scheme  of 
the  1974  act — that  dealing  with  In- 
dependent expenditures — impermissibly 
intruded  on  the  right  of  Individuals  and 
groups  to  use  their  resources  to  state 
their  own  views  on  political  matters. 
That  ruling  required  extensive  revisions 
in  the  act's  reporting  requirements  and 
in  the  provisions  regulating  contribu- 
tions. In  essence  what  has  been  done  is 
to  provide  added  rejwrting  and  dis- 
closiu-e  concerning  *ndependent  expendi- 
tures; and  to  sharpen  the  line  between 
such  expenditures  and  activity — such  as 
reproducing  a  candidate's  materials — 
which  is  the  effective  equivalent  of 
making  a  direct  contribution.  In  line 
with  the  distinction  it  drew  between  the 
making  of  independent  expenditures  and 


the  making  of  contributions,  the  Coxirt 
upheld  the  overall  $25,000  limitatkm  the 
1974  act  imposed  on  tiie  amount  an  In- 
dividual may  contribute  to  political  com- 
mittees in  1  year.  That  limitation  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  contributions  to  polit- 
ical committees  that  made  their  own 
contributions  to  candidates  and  to  poUt- 
ical  committees  that  utilize  their  re- 
soiures  to  make  expenditm-es  supporting 
or  opposing  pai'ticular  candidates.  For  in 
neitlier  case  is  the  right  of  an  individual 
or  group  to  state  its  own  views  inhibited, 
and  in  both  a  failure  to  regulate  the 
right  to  provide  a  third  person  with 
added  resources  would  perpetuate  the 
evils  against  which  the  Congress  leg- 
islated in  1971  and  again  in  1974.  Thus, 
the  scope  of  the  additional  contribution 
limitations  imposed  by  tlie  conference 
substitute  Is  intended  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  scope  of  the  $25,000  limitation 
on  contributions  by  an  Individual.  Yet 
another  major  step  to  strengthen  the 
contribution  limitation  pmvisions  is  the 
one  that  assures  that  closely  connected 
entities  cannot  defeat  the  contribution 
limitations  stated  in  the  bill.  To  achieve 
this  objective  the  complex  and  amor- 
phous control  criteria  embodied  in  the 
1974  act  are  replaiced  by  a  far  simpler 
formal  relations  test  whose  meaning  Is 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  final  major  feature  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  tlie  elaborate  com- 
promise which  protects  rank  and  file 
employees  from  the  coercive  pressure  in- 
herent in  direct  solicitation  by  their  em- 
ployer to  a  corporate  pohtical  fund.  The 
accommodation  reached  grants  corpora- 
tions the  right  to  use  treasury  money  for 
such  solicitations  but  conditions  that 
right  by  imposing  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  reprisals  cannot 
be  tEiken  against  an  employee  who  does 
not  contribute  or  who  refuses  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  management  wishes 
him  to  give. 

Turning  now  to  the  narrow  technical 
aspects  of  the  conference  substitute, 
there  are  several  points  that  it  is  appro- 
prlat«  to  underline. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  grant  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  of  exclusive 
primary  jurisdiction  should  be  read  gen- 
erously. While  tiiat  phrase  is  one  utilized 
in  other  areas  of  the  law,  and  as  such  has 
been  accorded  different  meanings  at 
different  times  and  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  centralize  administration  in  the  FEC 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  By  the 
same  token  It  is  our  intent  that  the  same 
rules  apply  whether  the  complaint  con- 
cerns political  activities  by  an  individual, 
a  corporation,  or  a  membership  o:-ga- 
nization  such  as  a  union. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  important  phrase 
used  in  the  enforcement  section  is 
"knowing  and  willful."  As  explained  in 
House  Report  No.  94-917,  that  phrase 
refers  to  actions  taken  w  ith  full  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts  and  a  recognition 
that  the  action  is  prohibited  by  law. 

As  all  those  who  have  followed  this 
legislation  know,  two  of  the  most  con- 
troversial issues  have  been  the  extent 
to  which  corporations  and  membership 
organizations.  Including  unions,  should 
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be  required  to  repo-t  internal  political 
communications,  an<i  the  extent  to  which 


i>e  allowed  to  solicit 
mployees.  With  re- 
added  to  paragraph 
e  first  of  these  dis- 
make  it  clear  that 


when  a  single  occasiqn  is  devoted  to  com- 
mimications  on  a  tariety  of  subjects, 
even  those  relating  |o  politics,  the  costs 
are  reportable  only  If  the  major  portion 
of  the  time — or  in  trie  case  of  a  publica- 
tion, the  space — is  devoted  to  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate.  It 


at  while  the  $2,000 
r  election  and  not 
Iso  on  a  per  orga- 
eral  organizations 
•ed  communication, 
able  only  with  the 
ent.  Each  corpora- 
ly  responsible  for 
it  actually  spends, 
of  the  new  para- 
corporate  solici- 


own  stock — stock- 

ily  as  part  of  an 

stockholders  and 

staff  methods  as 


should  also  be  noted 
threshold  figure  is 
per  candidate,  it  is 
nization  basis.  If  si 
finance  a  single  covi 
they  are  each  chan 
amount  they  have  s 
tion  and  imion  is 
the  amount  of  mone: 
Ab  to  the  provision; 
graph  321  dealing  w 
tations  of  employees!  it  should  be  noted 
that  as  indicated  in j  the  conference  re- 
port, a  corporation  jean  directly  solicit 
employees  who  also 
holder  employee: 
overall  solicitation 
by  and  only  utiliz: 

employed  in  soliciting  nonemployee 
stockholders.  This  ri^e  provides  the  nec- 
essary minimum  metisure  of  protection 
to  employees  who  happen  also  to  own  a 
few  shares  of  their  iiorporate  stock  but 
who  would,  of  cours( ,  be  subject  to  em- 
ployer coercion  if  they  could  be  singled 
out  and  treated  dififer  ently  from  the  non- 
employee  stockholdei  s.  I  would  also  em- 
phasize that  tlie  Hou  se  conferees  refused 
to  accept  the  broad  £  nd  artificial  defini- 
tion of  stockholder  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Like  th;  rule  I  have  just 
noted,  this  action  was  predicated  on  our 
determination  to  pro  fide  maximum  pro- 
tection for  employees .  And.  for  the  same 
reason,  the  House  conferees  were  not 
amenable  to  includiig  a  narrow  defini- 
tion of  the  term  solii  ;itation.  Just  as  we 
left  the  definition  cf  the  term  stock- 
holder to  the  general  corporate  law,  we 
determined  that  any  action  could  fau-ly 
be  considered  a  request  for  a  contribu- 
tion should  be  treated  as  a  solicitation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  conc-ar 
with  and  join  in  this  respect. 

I  rise  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
the  Interrelationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campdgn  Act  and  sec- 
tion 527(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  whicli  imposes  a  tax  on 
otherwise  tax-exemi»t  entities  if  they 
engage  in  certain  pol  tical  activities.  Can 
you  advise  me  as  to  '  whether  the  bill  be- 
fore us  broadens  the  scope  of  the  terms 
political  "contribution"  and  "expendi- 
ture" for  the  purposes  of  the  Election 
Campaign  Act?  I  raise  this  question  be- 
cause both  the  Feditral  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  and  sectioi  527ff)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  are  designed  to  deal 
with  activities  designed  to  infiuence  the 
political  process. 

Section  610  of  tite  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  I  understand  is  to 
become  section  321  c  f  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  was  understood  by 


the  tax-writing  committees  as  permit- 
ting three  specified  types  of  expenditures 
by  labor  unions  and  trade  associations. 

First,  section  610  specifically  permitted 
labor  unions  and  trade  associations  to 
spend  money  for  internal  communica- 
tions with  members,  stockholders,  and 
their  families — but  not  to  the  general 
public — which  might  involve  support  of 
particular  candidates. 

Second,  section  610  specifically  per- 
mitted labor  unions  and  trade  associa- 
tions to  spend  money  to  conduct  non- 
partisan registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  campaigns  aimed  at  their  members, 
.stockholders,  and  familie.s. 

Third,  section  610  specifically  per- 
mitted labor  unions  and  trade  associa- 
tions to  spend  money  to  establish,  ad- 
minister, and  solicit  contributions  to 
separate  segregated  funds  to  be  used  for 
political  pui-poses. 

The  tax-wi'iting  committees,  in  con- 
nection with  enactment  of  section  527  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  understood 
that  those  particular  categories  of  ex- 
penditures would  not  be  subject  to  tax 
under  section  527,  when  made  by  labor 
unions  exempt  under  section  501fc)<5) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  when 
made  by  trade  associations  exempt  under 
section  501'c)  (6»  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

It  was  our  intention,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  and  simplicity  of  regu- 
lation, that  the  tax  law  match  the  then 
existing  Campaign  Act  restrictions. 

I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
statute  before  us  is  changing  the  cam- 
paign laws  so  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
will  no  longer  match  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
do  not  broaden  the  class  of  activities 
which  are  considered  to  constitute  a  po- 
litical "contribution"  or  "expenditure"; 
indeed,  with  respect  to  corporations  and 
ti-ade  associations,  the  amendments 
broaden  the  class  of  activities  that  are 
not  considered  to  constitute  the  making 
of  a  political  "contribution"  or  "expendi- 
ture" for  the  purposes  of  section  321  of 
the  Campaign  Act,  but  these  changes  are 
narrowly  confined  and  should  not  have 
an  effect  on  the  interplay  between  that 
act  and  section  527  of  the  Code. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Thank  you  for  your 
comments.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
confirmation  that  the  changes  made  by 
the  Campaign  Act  now  before  the  House 
in  this  area  are  not  substantial.  Since 
the  tax  laws  on  this  point  are  not 
amended  by  the  Campaign  Act,  this  will 
result  in  some  small  differences  between 
the  tax  law  and  the  Campaign  Act,  but  I 
am  confident  that  this  small  difference 
will  not  create  significant  problems  in 
the  administration  of  these  two  laws. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  summary  of  several  pages,  26 
items  long,  which  I  have  already  re- 
ceived permission  to  include  with  my 
remarks;  and  I  submit  that  at  this 
point. 

The  sununary  follows: 

SUMMARY 

To  smmnarlze,  and  to  place  those  indi- 
vidual   provisions    in    context,    S.    3065,    as 


amended  iu  tlie  conference  substitute  now 
provides  in  general : 

1.  That  the  six  appointed  commissioners 
shall  be  named  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  serve 
staggered  six-year  terms  and  that  no  more 
than  three  members  be  from  the  same  Party 
(the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  aerk 
of  the  House  shall  continue  as  ex-officio  non- 
voting members  of  the  Commission) . 

2.  The  present  commissioners  will  ser\c 
until  new  commissioners  are  appointed. 
Upon  appoint  ment.  commissioners  must  ter- 
minate any  outside  employment  within  one 
year  of  confirmation. 

3.  Major  actions  by  the  Commission  in- 
cluding initiation  of  civil  suits,  referral  (.i 
criminal  violations  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  establishment  of  guidelines  or 
forms,  and  the  issuance  of  advisory  opiu- 
ioiLs  would  require  an  affirmative  vote  of  four 
of  the  six  commis.sioners. 

4.  Political  committees  are  required  to 
keep  detailed  records  only  for  contributions 
in  excess  of  $50.  The  demonstration  of  best 
efforts  to  obtain  and  submit  required  infor- 
mation by  a  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  will  be  deemed  com- 
pliance v/ith  reporting  requirements.  In 
non-election  years,  quarterly  reports  need 
only  be  filed  if  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures were  in  excess  of  $5,(X)0  in  such  qttar- 
ter. 

5.  The  value  of  legal  and  accoxmtlng  serv- 
ices to  a  national  party  or  to  a  candidate  or 
to  a  political  committee  are  not  considereci 
as  contributions  or  expenditures  If  the  per- 
son paying  for  the  services  is  the  regular  em- 
ployer of  tlie  Individual  rendering  ibv 
services. 

6.  Advisory  opinions  shall  relate  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  riUe  of  law,  which 
is  stated  in  the  Act  or  which  has  alreadv 
been  prescribed  as  a  rule  w  regulation,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation.  General  rules  oi 
law  may  be  initially  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission only  as  rules  or  regulations  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review  and  not  through 
the  advisory  opinion  procedure. 

7.  Anyone  involved  in  a  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity which  is  indistinguishable  In  its  m.i- 
terlal  aspects  from  a  transaction  or  activity 
upon  whch  an  advisory  opinion  has  been 
rendered  may  rely  upon  that  advisory  opin- 
ion. 

8.  Any  person  may  file  a  vwitten,  signed, 
and  notarized  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  not  act  upon 
an  anonymous  complaint. 

9.  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
person  has  committed  or  Is  about  to  commit 
a  civil  violation  of  Federal  election  law,  it 
must  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  days  try  to 
correct  such  violation  by  Informal  methods 
of  conciliation,  conference,  and  persuasion. 
Complaints  filed  less  than  45  days  but  not 
more  than  10  days  before  an  election  will  be 
subject  to  a  concllation  period  of  not  lt^-4 
than  one-half  the  number  of  days  remain- 
ing in  the  election  period.  Unless  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  id  violated,  the  Conunlsslon 
will  be  barred  from  any  further  action.  All 
conciliation  agreements  and  determinations 
by  the  Commission  will  be  made  public  im- 
mediately so  that  the  30-day  conciliation 
period  is  terminated. 

10.  If  the  Commis.sion  is  unable  to  settle ' 
an  apparent  violation  of  this  act  througli 
conciliation,  it  may  bring  a  civil  action.  Tlie 
comniii>.siou  will  have  exclusive  primary  Juri.s- 
diction  over  civil  actions  to  enforce  the  law. 

11.  Tlie  bill  establishes  a  judicial  ap- 
peals procedure  for  any  person  aggrieved  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  dismissing  his 
or  her  complaint  or  by  the  Commission's 
failure  to  act. 

12.  When  the  Commission  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  certain  classes  of  know- 
ing and  willful  offenses  have  been  committed 
which  are  subject  to  fines  up  to  $25,000  and 
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imprisonment  up  to  one  year.  It  may  refer 
such  apparent  violations  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action. 

13.  Any  FEC  member  of  staff  employee 
who  discloses  that  an  Individual  is  being 
Investigated  by  the  Commission,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  person  being 
investigated.  Is  subject  to  fine. 

14.  After  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
the  Commission  will  be  required  to  trans- 
mit such  rules  or  regulations  to  eacli  House 
of  Congre-ss.  For  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
regulations  either  House  may  disapprove 
any  provision  or  series  of  interrelated  pro- 
visions which  states  a  single  separable  rule 
of  law  within  30  legislative  days  after  sub- 
mission. 

15.  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  reports  any  resolution 
relating  to  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  It  is  in  order  at  any  time 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  considi^ration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  Aia  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to.  Although  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  is  not  de- 
batable, debate  may  be  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  resolution. 

16.  No  person  is  permitted  to  contribute 
more  than  $1,000  per  election  to  a  can- 
didate or  his  authorized  committee;  more 
than  $5,000  per  year  to  any  other  political 
committee;  or  more  than  $20,000  per  year  to 
a  political  comndlttee  established  s^d  main- 
tained by  a  national  political  party.  How- 
ever, the  overall  limitation  of  $25,000  on  the 
total  contribution  an  individual  may  make 
is  retained  in  the  Conference  Substitute. 

17.  No  multi -candidate  political  commit- 
tee would  be  permitted  to  contribute  more 
than  $5,000  per  election  to  any  candidate 
or  his  authorized  committee;  more  than 
$5,000  per  year  to  any  other  political  com- 
mittee; or  more  than  $15,000  per  year  to 
the  political  committee  established  and 
maintained  by  a  national  political  party. 

18.  Locals  of  a  union,  subsidiaries  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  other  similarly  structured 
groups  are  treated  as  part  of  the  parent  with 
respect  to  the  $5,000  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions to  any  one  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee. 

19.  Corporations  are  prohibited  from  so- 
liciting contributions  from  anyone  other 
than  their  stockholders,  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  their  families. 
Labor  organizations  are  prohibited  from  so- 
liciting contributions  from  nonmembers.  A 
single  trade  association  may  only  solicit 
funds  from  stockholders  and  executives  and 
administrative  personnel  of  member  cor- 
porations (and  their  families  i .  A  membership 
organization,  cooperative  or  corporation 
without  capital  stock  or  their  separate  seg- 
regate fund  may  solicit  contributions  from 
their  members.  However,  a  corporation  or 
labor  organization  may  make  two  written 
solicitations  during  the  calendar  year  from 
any  stockholder,  executive  or  administra- 
tive personnel,  or  employee  of  a  corporation. 
The  solicitation  is  to  be  addressed  to  the 
residence  and  must  state  the  political  piu-- 
pose  and  the  person's  right  to  refuse  to  con- 
tribute without  any  reprisal. 

20.  Corporations,  labor  organizations  and 
other  membership  organizations  must  re- 
port costs  of  communications  devoted  to  the 
express  advocacy  of  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate,  other  than 
those  contained  in  communications  pri- 
marily devoted  to  other  subjects,  whose  cost 
exceeds  $2,000. 

21.  Anyone  making  independent  exepndi- 
tures  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for  Federal 
office  must  file  reports  containing  informa- 
tion comparable  to  that  required  of  political 
committees. 


22.  Whenever  an  expenditure  is  made  fi- 
nancing a  communication  that  advocates  the 
election  or  defeat  of  a  candidate,  such  com- 
munication must  be  clearly  identified  as 
avtthorlzed  by  a  political  candidate  or  com- 
mittee, or  if  not  authorized  by  a  candidate  or 
committee,  it  must  clearly  identify  the  per- 
son making  or  financing  the  expenditure. 

23.  Honorariums  are  limited  to  $2,000  for 
each  occurrence  and  $25,000  per  calendar 
year  excluding  amount  of  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  for  spotise  or  aide  and 
agents'  fees. 

24.  No  person  seeking  the  Presidency 
would  be  eligible  for  federal  funds  if  more 
than  $50,000  of  his  own  funds  or  of  the  funds 
of  his  immediately  family  Is  spent. 

25.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines there  are  insufficient  monies  in  the 
dollar  check-off  fund  to  make  payments  to 
candidates,  no  monies  would  be  available  to 
make  such  payments  from  other  sources. 

26.  Candidates  who  cease  to  campaign  ac- 
tively for  the  Presidency,  or  who  fail  to  re- 
ceive 10%  or  more  of  tlie  vote  cast  in  two 
consecutive  primaries  in  which  they  are  ac- 
tively campaigning,  would  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  federal  fimds.  In  either  case, 
a  former  candidate  must  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  all  funds  received  that  are 
not  being  used  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  better  end  my  re- 
marks here  and  let  the  gentleman  fnun 
California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  take  some 
time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  election 
control  laws  are  in  their  nature  very 
partisan.  I  suppose  that  there  will  be 
strongly  partisan  Members  of  this  body 
who  will  find  that  this  conference  report 
does  not  meet  the  partisan  standards 
which  they  have  set  for  acceptability.  I 
say  that  with  respect  to  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members. 

I  want  all  the  Members  to  know  that 
this  bill,  dealing  as  it  does,  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally emotional  subject  having  par- 
tisan overtones  has  not  been  written  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  nor  has  it  been  written 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  nor 
was  it  drafted  in  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
and,  quite  obviously,  it  was  not  drafted 
in  the  Republican  conference  either. 

This  bill,  partisan  in  nature  with  re- 
spect to  its  subject  matter,  deals,  in  my 
opinion,  fairly  with  the  subject  and  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  strongly  held  views 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic groups.  It  reconciles  these  views 
fairly  in  my  opinion  and  in  a  way  which 
furthers  the  public  interest. 

Since  this  work  was  completed,  I  have 
been  subjected  to  questions  and  com- 
ments by  our  colleagues,  both  for  and 
against  the  conference  report.  Some  of 
our  friends  in  this  Chamber  do  not  be- 
lieve there  should  be  an  election  com- 
mission at  all,  and  if  you  find  yourselves 
in  that  category,  you  must  vote  against 
the  conference  report  because  we  recon- 
stituted the  election  commission. 

Some  Members  of  the  body  believe 
there  ought  to  be  an  election  commis- 
sion, but  are  fimdamentally  opposed  to 
public  financing  in  any  of  its  aspects.  If 
you  find  yourselves  in  that  position,  I 
suppose  you  must  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  because  public  .financing 


is  continued  with  respect  to  Presidential 
candidates. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am 
opposed  to  public  financing  for  the  Pres- 
idential races  and  all  others  but  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  fairness  requires  that  I 
support  the  conference  report.  The  time 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  public  financing 
is  not  in  midelection  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been 
dispensed.  Faii-ness  dictates  that  we  post- 
pone the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  public  financing  until  after  the 
present  election  is  over.  Early  in  the  next 
Congress,  we  should  readdress  this  issue. 
Accordingly,  those,  who  like  me  oppose 
public  financing,  still,  out  of  fairness, 
ought  to  support  this  conference  report. 

Some  have  urged  a  simple  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Commission  and  nothing 
more.  That  tco  is  a  position  which  I  sup- 
ported oiiginally.  but  early  on  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  bill  reported 
by  this  Congress  must  address  itself  to 
SUNPAC  because  the  majority,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  plain,  feels  that  the 
SUNPAC  Advisory  could  not  stand  wiUi- 
out  modification.  I  beUeve  any  bill  com- 
ing out  of  this  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  SUNPAC. 

Second,  the  majority  feels  quite  strong- 
ly that  SUNPAC  would  not  have  occurred 
but  for  the  abuse  by  the  Commission  of 
its  powers  to  issue  advisory  opinions. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  issue  is 
going  to  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  bill 
approved  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  This  Member  of  the 
majority  who  has  studied  the  rule  on 
SUNPAC,  which  is  Advisory  Opinon  223. 
does  not  feel  that  way.  The  genesis  I  feel 
for  SUNPAC  is  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission's misinterpretation,  and  a  clear 
misinterpretation,  of  the  legislative  in- 
tent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  "WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  issue  of  advisories,  and  the  issue 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Advisory  in  particular, 
will  not  go  away  by  urging  a  simple  re- 
constitution.  This  Congress  is  going  to 
deal  with  those  issues,  now  or  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remaining  30  sec- 
onds, let  me  say  that  we  have  dealt  with 
both  of  those  highly  volatile,  emotional, 
and,  yes,  partisan  subjects,  fairly  and  in 
a  way  which  furthers  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that,  un- 
less there  is  some  conceptu£d  opiKjsition 
to  the  Commission  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 
zel)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  understand  that.  The 
gentleman  has  made  that  clear  in  earlier 
discussions  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ERENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  sup>p6rt  the  conf erehce  committee  re- 
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port  on  S.  3065,  ifce  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  amendments.  I  voted 
against  the  House  bi  1  when  it  was  passed. 
I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
conference  committee  I'eport,  but  I  am 
impressed  that  it  is  i  great  improvement 
over  either  the  Hotu  ;e  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  represents  a  good  faith  prac- 
tical effort  on  the  rart  of  the  conferees 
to  produce  a  bill  th!  it  will  not  unreason- 
ably mess  up  our  el  ection  laws,  but  will 
solve  the  problem  ol  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

I  congratulate  the  House  conferees,  in- 
cluding the  distir  guished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  with  whom  I 
have  had  and  still  1  ave  sharp  disagree- 
ments on  election  laws,  for  producing 
what  I  think  is  about  as  good  a  bill  as 
could  possibly  have  come  out  of  the  two 
versions  presented  t  a  the  conferees. 

After  the  House  b  11  was  passed,  I  crit- 
icized the  following  featiu-es  in  it:  First, 
it  reduced  the  Independence  of  the  Elec- 
tion Commission;  s ;cond,  it  made  un- 
necessary changes  in  the  law  in  the 
middle  of  an  election  period;  third.  It 
created  self-serving  incumbent-protec- 
tion devices;  fourth,  it  reduced  disclo- 
sure requirements  jud  maintained  ex- 
isting loopholes;  and  fifth  it  gave  special 
fundraising  preferences  to  union  PAC's 
over  their  corporate  counterparts. 

Some  of  these  flaws  remain,  but  the 
conference  committ<  e  tried  to  deal  with 
each  of  them  and  ;n  a  number  of  In- 
stances made  .some  notable  Improve- 
ments. 

The  worst  remair  ing  flaw  is  the  at- 
tack on  the  independence  of  the  FEC. 
The  advisory  opinion  section  is  still  bad, 
although  it  has  be  ;n  improved  some- 
what. The  vetc  in  vhole  or  in  part  is 
still  bad,  but  it  has  also  been  improved 
over  the  House  versisn.  If  we  were  con- 
sidering these  featuies  apart  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  I  would  ceii  linly  vote  against  it. 

Mani'  of  the  unn  !cessai-y  clianges  in 
the  law  are  still  in  it.  There  is  still  a 
great  problem,  becai  se  these  suggestions 
are  going  to  become  law  without  proper 
hearings  by  oiu-  com  mittee.  That  means 
we  will  have  trouble  with  those  parts  of 
the  law  and  with  reg  illations  which  have 
to  be  drawn  to  help  is  make  them  work. 
Members  of  this  Hoi  ise  will  criticize  the 
FEC  in  the  future  f  )r  interpretation  of 
these  law  changes,  p  articularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  new  cliil  processes,  but  I 
hope  that  those  of  u ;  who  are  here  now 
will  remember  that  it  is  our  vote. 

On  the  positive  sic  e.  it  should  be  said 
that  the  conciliation  process  is  a  good 
idea,  even  if  it  has  n  )t  had  proper  hear- 
ij»g.  The  emphasis  on  conciliation  is  good, 
and  there  should  be  ;  ess  incentive  on  the 
part  of  potential  pjlitical  activists  to 
decide  that  the  law  i;  too  harsh  for  their 
own  political  particip  ation. 

The  bill  is  still  self-serving.  It  still 
provides  for  the  convi  Tsion  of  excess  con- 
tributions to  persona  1  use,  for  occasional 
transfers  between  committees,  for  out- 
rageous increases  in  iillowable  honoraria, 
for  audit  of  Presidential  candidates  be- 
fore congressional  :andidates.  In  the 
overall,  however,  the  e  are  not  nearly  as 
important  factors  as  in  the  need  for  us 
to  reconstitute  the  F  EC. 


In  the  field  of  disclosure,  the  Confer- 
ence committee  did  some  of  its  best  work. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Packwood-Wig- 
gins  amendment  on  disclosure  of  union 
and  corporate  commimications  to  mem- 
bers, employees,  and  stockholders  is  a 
terribly  important  feature.  The  reporting 
requirements  dining  off-election  years 
have  been  improved. 

The  conferees  also  did  good  work  on 
the  old  chapter  610  now  section  321.  This 
part  of  the  conference  report  defined  to 
eliminate  the  SUNPAC  decision,  advisory 
opinion  23  of  the  FEC,  was  the  last  thing 
the  conference  committee  settled.  Philo- 
sophically, I  find  the  settlement  offen- 
sive, but  from  a  practical  standpoint,  I 
believe  that  both  union.?,  corporations 
and  more  importantly,  their  members, 
employees,  and  stockholders,  will  be  able 
to  participate  responsibly  in  the  political 
process.  The  conference  version  is  better 
than  the  House  or  Senate  bills.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  it  will  thwart  any  reasonable 
attempt  at  nonpartisan,  good-Govem- 
ment-type  activities  on  the  part  of  either 
unions  or  corporations. 

The  particularly  thorny  problem  of 
making  one  party's  lists  available  to  an- 
other party  was  solved  in  a  responsible 
way.  Perhaps  without  that  final  com- 
promise, there  would  have  been  no  bill. 

Because  I  desperately  want  the  FEC 
to  be  reconstituted,  I  commend  those  re- 
sponsible especially  for  the  last  com- 
promise, but  generally  for  their  work  on 
tlie  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  bill  has 
many  flaws,  some  of  which  I  have  pointed 
out  here,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
flaw  so  significant  in  the  bill  that  it  needs 
to  be  vetoed.  I  would  still  prefer  simple 
reconstitution  of  the  FEC.  That  is  ob- 
viously not  a  pohtical  possibility.  Nor  is 
there  a  good  possibility  to  improve  sec- 
tion 321  or  the  advisoi-y  opinion  section 
after  veto.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  coirference  report  as  a  responsible 
and  practical  compromise,  and  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  particular 
section  that  has  concerned  many  Mem- 
bers. That  is  section  321  dealing  with 
the  SUNPAC  decision.  It  has  caused  some 
concern  because  some  of  our  large  cor- 
porations who  conduct  nonpartisan  good- 
Govemment-type  information  and  edu- 
cational activities  are  afraid  that  they 
may  be  restricted  in  some  way.  The  Sears 
Roebuck  Co.  is  one  example  of  companies 
who  are  concerned. 

In  reading  section  321,  which  v.  as  the 
old  section  610.  and  in  looking  at  the 
committee  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  no 
restriction  on  educational  good -Govern- 
ment activities  conducted  by  corpora- 
tions which  seek  to  Inform  and  to  edu- 
cate their  employees.  Just  because  that 
kind  of  activity  is  not  specifically 
exempted  under  this  law,  as  an  expendi- 
ture. I  see  no  reason  why  any  corpora- 
tion should  woiTy  that  such  activity  is 
illegal  or  subject  to  restrictions. 

I  do  not  believe  such  conduct  is  pro- 
hibited nor  defined  as  an  expenditure 
either  expressly  or  implicitly  in  the 
law,  or  in  conference  report. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Then  it  Is  the  gentleman's  feeling  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  would  in  any  way  prevent  a 
company,  say,  like  Sears,  Roebuck  from 
having  a  Good-Government  Day  where 
they  invite  various  officials  and  elected 
officials  into  their  stores  to  talk  to  their 
employees  on  a  nonpartisan  good-Gov- 
errmient  basis? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  certainly  do  not.  It 
seems  to  me  this  bill  expands  the  possi- 
bilities for  unions  and  corporations  rath- 
er than  contracts  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  QJIi.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yieldmg. 

I  share  the  views  expre.s.sed  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  tradi- 
tional good-Government  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Sears  corporation  which 
permits  candidates  to  come  in  before 
their  employees  to  speak  on  issues  of 
importance  to  the  candidates  in  a  forum 
setting  is  neither  a  contribution  by  the 
corporation  nor  by  a  political  action  com- 
mittee organized  by  it,  nor  an  expendi- 
ture by  either.  In  my  opinion  such  activi- 
ties are  not  prohibited  by  this  act.  Such 
activities  may  continue  if  this  bill  is 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  <Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota would  yield  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  to  find  out  if  the  chairman 
agrees  with  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  statement,  of  course  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  that  these  ar- 
rangements must  be  equitable  and  non- 
partisan. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  tliank  the  genUemaji 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  both  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Nobody  who 
is  opposed  to  this  bill  said  that  the  good- 
citizenship  programs  were  in  jeopardy. 
The  concern  was  that  it  is  understood 
by  tlie  way  the  conference  report  is  writ- 
ten that  the  get-out-the-vote  program 
may  be  sidetracked  because  of  hazy  lan- 
guage. The  Membei-s  have  just  argued 
on  a  point  that  was  never  at  issue.  So  to 
try  to  imply  that  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
other  corporations,  and  it  is  not  just 
large  corporations,  are  concerned  about 
the  get-out-the-vote  program,  I  would 
point  out  this  bill  was  not  con.sidered  a 
total  attack  on  tlie  frood-Government 
programs. 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
inform  the  gentleman  that  the  right  of 
corporations  to  engage  in  nonpartisan 
get-out-the-vote  efforts  is  expanded  un- 
der this  bill  and  not  limited  in  any  way. 
Whatever  rights  Sears  had  imder  the  old 
law  remain  in  existence  and  are  in  fact 
expanded  since  their  get-out-the-vote 
efforts  can  be  directed  at  executive  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  stockholders. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot)  for  their  comments  with  respect  to 
the  issue  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  .  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  conference  report  which  makes 
unlawful  any  good -Government  activity 
which  is  permissible  under  present  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3065,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  pay  a 
word  of  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
important  legislation,  as  well  as  to  other 
members  of  the  committee,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  ;  the  chairman  of  the  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  ; 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  revises  and 
makes  improvements  in  the  landmark 
campaign  reform  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  in  1974. 

In  addition  to  reconstituting  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  down  by  ttie  Suprwne 
Court  in  Buckley  against  Valeo,  the  con- 
ference report  closes  some  of  the  loop- 
holes left  by  the  Court's  decision  in  that 
case,  appUes  "truth  in  advertising"  re- 
quirements to  so-called  independent  ex- 
penditures, and  clarifies  the  political  ac- 
tivities permitted  to  corporations  and 
labor  unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  merely  re- 
state all  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  which 
are  well  described  in  the  conference  re- 
port, I  would  like  to  make  several  ob- 
servations about  what  the  bill  does  and 
does  not  do. 

Fii-st,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  transfers  to 
the  President  the  right  to  nominate,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  appoint,  the  six  voting  members 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  makeup  of 
tlie  Commission  will  remain  essentially 
unchanged.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  Commission,  ex  officio. 
The  Clerk  and  Secretary  will  not  have 
the  right  to  vote,  but  otherwise  will  be 
accorded  all  of  the  other  rights,  includ- 
ing participation  in  Commission  meet- 


ings, which  belong  individually  to  the  six 
Presidentlally  appointed  Commissioners. 

This  arrangement,  I  should  add,  does 
not  violate  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  above  mentioned  case,  for 
it  is  in  the  act  of  voting  that  the  Com- 
missioners collectively  exercise  the  ad- 
ministrative powers  granted  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  statute,  powers  which  the 
Court  said  may  only  be  exercised  by  offi- 
cers of  the  executive  branch. 

The  conference  report  also  leaves  un- 
changed requirements  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  entry  for  reports 
required  to  be  filed  by  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Reports  shall  continue  to 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  accord- 
ing to  the  office  being  sought  by  the  can- 
didate involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
makes  no  change  In  the  provisions  of 
current  law  governing  the  promulgation 
by  the  Commission  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  conference  report  makes 
clear,  however,  that  the  Commission  is 
not  permitted  to  use  the  advisory  opin- 
ion procedure  to  circumvent  the  require- 
ment that  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions be  submitted  for  congressional  re- 
view. Advisory  opinions  may  be  issued 
only  with  respect  to  specific  fact  situa- 
tions, and,  even  more  important,  the 
Commission  may  not  issue  any  advisory 
opinion  which  has  the  effect  of  stating 
a  general  rule  of  law  not  previously 
stated  in  either  the  act  or  a  regulation 
which  has  survived  the  congressional  re- 
view process.  Th2  prohibition  applies  to 
all  opinions  of  an  advisory  natm"e  ren- 
dered by  either  the  Commission  or  Its 
employees,  including  opinions  of  the 
Commission's  general  counsel.  This 
would  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  Com- 
mission from  providing  Information  of 
a  routine  nature  to  candidates  and  the 
general  public. 

The  enforcement  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission are  in  no  way  weakened,  and, 
indeed,  are  strengthened. 

The  Commission  is  given  exclusive 
primary  jurisdiction  over  all  enforce- 
ment actions,  and  it  may  continue  to 
conduct  its  own  litigation,  including  liti- 
gation in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo  was  to  nullify  the  $1,000 
ceiling  on  independent  expenditures 
made  by  an  individual  or  group.  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  are  expenditures 
which  are  made  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date without  his  authorization  or  against 
a  candidate's  opponent  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  candidate. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  allow  individuals  or 
special  interest  groups  to  spend  unlim- 
ited amounts  on  behalf  of  a  specific  can- 
didate, or  against  specific  candidates. 

In  order  to  close  this  loophole,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
provision  requiring  that  any  independent 
expenditure  must  be  in  fact  indepen- 
dent. The  conference  report,  in  complete 
accord  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  specifies  that  independent 
expenditires  must  be  made  without  the 
cooperation  or  the  suggestion  of  any 
candidate.  Otherwise,  the  contribution 


limits  elsewhere  in  the  bill  of  $1,000  by 
an  individual  or  $5,000  by  a  group  will 
apply. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  an  individual  or  any  com- 
mittee making  independent  expenditures 
for  or  against  a  candidate  must  report 
all  such  expenditures  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  on  the  same  basis 
as  a  political  committee,  that  is  to  say, 
on  a  regular  and  cumulative  basis. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  billboards, 
television  advertisements,  and  other 
similar  public  announcements  financed 
by  independent  expenditures,  and  which 
advocate  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  can- 
didate, must  include  a  conspicuous  state- 
ment identifying  the  person  making  the 
expenditure. 

I  believe  that  these  "truth  in  adver- 
tising" requirements  for  independent 
expenditures  will  both  help  prevent 
sharp  practices  and  further  reduce  the 
corrupting  infiuence  of  big  money  in 
Federal  elections. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  resolves,- 1  believe  fairly,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  Issues  involved  in 
this  legislation — the  respective  activities 
allowed  the  corporations  and  labor  un- 
ions in  Federal  elections. 

I  might  say  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  es- 
sential to  an  understanding  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  is  that 
we  have  not  sought  to  change  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  1971  and  1974  election 
laws  with  respect  to  corporate  and  labor 
union  political  activities. 

Rather,  the  current  controversy  has 
arisen  solely  because  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  through  the  advisory 
opinion  process,  has  sought  to  change 
the  rules  notwithstanding  the  clearly  ar- 
ticulated intent  of  Congress. 

In  1971  Congi-ess  '•ecognlzed  that  cor- 
porations and  labor  miions  had  legiti- 
mate and  sometimes  competing  interests 
in  the  outcome  of  Federal  elections.  Con- 
gress therefore  allowed  such  organiza- 
tions to  establish  separate,  segregated 
political  fimds  for  the  purpose  of  making 
contributions,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  act  on  contributions,  to  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office. 

Moreover,  Congress  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  balance  between  thfr  poUtical  ac- 
tivities allowed  to  corporations  and  la- 
bor unions  in  order  that  the  extent  of 
political  activities  carrred  on  by  either 
kind  of  entity  might  not  burgeon  so  as 
completely  to  overwhelm  the  activities  of 
the  other. 

Congress  specifically  did  not  allow 
either  corporations  or  labor  unions  to 
cross-solicit  contributions  from  each 
other's  respective  constituencies.  Be- 
cause the  rationale  for  allowing  a  cor- 
poration to  play  a  role  in  Federal  elec- 
tions was  the  legitimate  interests  of  Its 
owners  and  management,  Congress  re- 
stricted the  solicitation  rights  of  a  cor- 
poration to  its  stockholders  and  man- 
agerial employees.  And  because  the  ra- 
tionale for  allowing  labor  unions  to  play 
a  role  in  Federal  elections  was  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  its  members.  Congress 
restricted  the  solicitation  rights  of  a 
labor  union  to  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  system  worked  well 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  last  winter 
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to  sign  the  measure  Into  law.  A  veto 
would  be  most  irresponsible  on  his  part. 
We  must  have  clean  elections  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  and  I  would  hke 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  Having  been  one  of  those  who 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  to  establish  the 
rules  in  1971,  I  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  misinterpretations  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  handing  down  SUNPAC.  I  must 
say  that  the  final  solution  arrived  at  by 
the  conference,  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays>, 
the  gentleman  from  Califoniia  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  ,  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
others,  it  seems  to  me  an  eminently  fair 
solution  to  this  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslerk 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  Act  amend- 
ments conference  report  has  today  been 
voted  on  by  this  body.  The  first  time  we 
in  the  House  voted  on  these  amendments, 

1  cast  a  "no"  vote  because  I  was  opposed 
to  certain  aspect*  of  the  bill  which  I  felt 
harmed  our  Federal  election  process 
ratlier  than  made  it  more  accountable. 
However,  I  today  cast  an  "aye"  vote,  be- 
cause certain  changes  in  the  conference 
committee  were  made  in  the  bill  which 
made  it  more  acceptable  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  tlie  orderly  continuation 
of  the  electoral  system  presently  in  force. 

These  changes  included  deleting  a 
House  provision,  which  had  required  the 
FEC  to  submit  all  future  advisory  opin- 
ions to  the  Congress  as  regulations  for 
congressional  approval  as  well  as  any  ad- 
visoi-y  opinions  issued  after  October  15, 
1974.  In  addition,  the  conference  report 
does  provide  for  more  equal  solicitation 
by  coiTX)rate  and  union  poUtical  action 
committees.  Both  groups — corporate  and 
labor — must  report  carefully  all  expendi- 
tures in  communicating  to  their  members 
in  regard  to  helping  or  defeating  candi- 
dates. 

I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  Uiis  leg- 
islation; but  it  has  been  changed  suf- 
ficiently in  tJie  House-Senate  conference 
to  cause  me  to  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  statement  from  the  President, 
as  follows:  "The  President  as  previously 
stated  favors  a  simple  reconstitution  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  consist- 
ent with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
However,  the  President  will  carefully  re- 
new the  congi-essional  approach  and 
make  a  decision  consistent  with  the  or- 
derly and  responsible  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion process." 

I  think  any  fair  interpretation  of  this 
statement  Is  that  the  President  has  not 


made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  sign 
this  bill  or  whether  he  would  not. 

I  would  like  to  state,  however,  that  the 
reajsoQ  we  are  here  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  parts  of  the  act  of  1974 
were  unconstitutional;  mainly,  the  part 
dealing  with  the  way  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  was  put  together.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  expressed  myself  in 
this  manner  at  that  time,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  wiser  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  to  reconstitute 
the  Commission  as  the  Supreme  Court 
required  and  not  to  go  into  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  election  law  during  an  elec- 
tion year.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  having  some  idea  just 
what  sort  of  law  we  operate  imder  in  this 
election.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  not 
change  the  rules  as  we  cross  the  stream. 
It  does  not  serve  any  good  purpose. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  has  as  one  of 
its  main  thrusts  the  idea  of  trying  to  do 
away  with  the  SUNPAC  decision  of  the 
FEC. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  the 
gentlemen  on  my  right  would  want  to  do 
that,  because  it  does  guarantee  the  right 
of  free  speech  for  a  corporation  and 
allows  the  corporation  actually  to  ask  its 
own  employees  to  contribute  funds  for 
political  purposes.  Personally,  I  do  not  see 
anything  bad  about  free  speech.  When 
tiie  first  amendment  is  brought  up  in 
oUier  contexts,  I  think  most  people,  both 
on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  sifljport  the 
application  of  it  liberally  so  that  all  peo- 
ple can  let  other  people  know  how  they 
feel  on  matters  like  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  expii-ed. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  ask  the  question,  why 
would  not  the  board  of  directors  and 
management  of  a  corporation  be  under 
the  same  types  of  rules  and  have  the 
same  privilege  of  communication  as 
other  people? 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  this— 
the  committee  has  tried  to  take  away 
some  of  the  unfair  tilt  of  the  1974  law 
toward  organized  labor.  Nevertheless  the 
tilt,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  would  still 
be  vei-y  strongly  pro-union  and  anti- 
business,  and  it  wiU  be  very  strongly 
pro-Democratic  and  very  strongly  pro- 
incumbent.  Therefore,  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  support  this  bill. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Members 
who  worked  on  this.  Tliey  worked  hard, 
they  worked  long,  and  I  think  they  came 
up  with  a  bill  which  is  much  better  than 
the  one  we  started  out  with,  but  even 
so  the  tilt  is  still  there,  the  bias  is  still 
there,  and  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Rlr.  Peyser  > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wliile  I 
support  and  now  will  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
must  say  that  I  take  very  strong  excep- 
tion to  one  section  of  tlie  bill,  and  I  do 
not  quite  understand  how  it  even  worked 
its  way  into  the  progi-am  at  ail.  This  deals 
with  the  section  on  page  18  which  says 
that  the  Senate  committee,  the  Senate 
campaign  committees  will  be  authorized 
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to  give  $17^0  to  fienatorial  candidates 
in  their  primary  and  general  elections. 

My  own  ezpetieoce  in  Uils  aziea  in 
deaiinK  «Uh  ay  ovn  party,  the  Bepidjli- 
cftQ  NatlQDal  Eimatc  Committee,  deaiiy 
shows  tiiat  tbeee  comfflittees  aoetsie  ar- 
bitiarQjr.  dlserfaainatazily  and,  in  cases, 
deceptively.  Tliese  funds  are  used  strictly 
to  protect  incumhents.  In  reality,  tbey 
are  the  antitfaesls  of  campaign  reform, 
and  I  am  very  surprised  tbe  conferees  al- 
lowed this  to  become  part  of  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  protecting 
the  puiriic  a«ainst  what  ve  Icnow  to  be 
the  misuse  of  funds. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  f 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Ml-.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  all  these  things,  these 
bad  things,  about  the  Republican  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee,  and  not 
about  the  Democratic  committee.  I  do 
not  know  wtiat  tbey  do  or  how  they  do  it, 
but  the  Democratic  committee  does  not 
operate  that  way. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  say  to  the  chairman.  I 
have  stated  It  very  plainly  about  who  I 
am  speaking  right  now.  I  cannot  say 
what  Uie  Democratic  committee  does, 
but  I  was  going  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  as  to  the  reason  why  this  sec- 
tion (h)  on  page  18  ever  became  part  of 
this  act,  because  I  do  not  think  it  refers 
to  anything  we  have  discussed  in  the 

Mr.  HA'JfS  of  Ohio.  Wen,  It  refers  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  placed  a  prohibi- 
tion of  $5,000  on  these  committees,  and 
the  Senate  simply  would  not  buy  It. 
Under  the  rules  of  comity,  in  order  to  get 
a  bill,  I  had  to  let  them  more  or  less  set 
the  limits  on  their  campaign  committee, 
but  on  the  House  committees  we  re- 
tained the  original  $5,000.  I  would  have 
been  a  lot  happier  if  we  retained  it  an  up 
and  down  the  line. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Sptaiker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think 
all  of  us  who  care  very  much  about  elec- 
tion reform  were  bittei-ly  disappointed 
with  the  House  bill  when  It  left  the 
House,  particularly  as  it  limited  dls- 
closm'e.  I  voted  against  it.  but  I  am  now 
persuaded  that  this  bill,  although  still 
imperfect,  deserves  support. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  v.  as 
in  the  well  earlier,  said  very  clearly  that 
we  must  have  clean  elections;  arid,  in- 
deed, we  must.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
them  if  we  continue  to  clip  the  wings  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  if  we 
contiuiw  to  restrict  its  powers.  But 
neither  will  wc  h^p  i-eform  without  a 
Commission. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  are  several  clauses 
in  this  bill  which  has  come  from  the 
conference  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  here, 
crying  fcv  election  reform,  urging  elec- 
tion refoim.  and  voting  against  every 
bill  that  comes  down  the  pike  with  at 
least  some  election  reform  in  it. 


This  bill  at  least  re-establishes  the 
Commisskin;  it  contains  some  election 
reform,  and  I.  therefore,  intend  to  re- 
verse my  previous  vote  and  support  It. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan CMr.  Vahpkr  Jagi)  . 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hayb),  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  clarify  some  of  the  language  in 
this  bm  as  it  relates  to  contribution  limi- 
tations. 

I  believe  the  language  Is  dear,  but  be- 
cause it  Is  a  long  and  complex  bill  I  Just 
want  the  legislative  intent  to  be  crystal 
clear  for  any  future  Interpreters. 

The  present  law  allows  an  individual 
to  give  an  or  any  part  of  his  annual  $25.- 
000  limit  to  a  multicandidate  committee. 
This  bm  changes  this  in  the  following 
way: 

If  an  individual  wishes  to  contribute 
to  a  multicandidate  committee,  such  as 
a  corporate  or  imion  political  action 
committee,  he  may  give  up  to  $5,000  to 
each  such  ^r>TnTnittA«»  However,  his  ag- 
gregate contribution  still  may  not  eaeceed 
his  $25,000  annual  limit  An  individual 
may  use  his  entire  annual  limit  by  con- 
tributing to  the  committees  established 
or  maintained  by  a  national  political 
party,  but  no  more  than  $20,000  may  be 
given  to  any  one  such  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Spencer,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  that  is  correct  No 
more  than  $20,000  to  any  one. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  An  indivkiual 
under  both  present  law  and  this  bin  may 
not  contribute  more  than  $1,000  per  can- 
didate per  election. 

Unlike  individuals,  qualified  multi- 
candidate  committees  under  present  law 
do  not  have  an  annual  $25,000  limit.  This 
remains  the  case  in  S.  3065.  Likewise, 
such  a  committee  may  not  contribute 
more  than  $5,000  per  election  to  any  one 
candidate  or  to  committees  which  oper- 
ate exclusively  on  behalf  of  that  candi- 
date. 

So  there  is  no  change  there. 

S.  3065  does  make  a  substantial  change 
in  the  emiounts  which  multicandidate 
cc»nmittees  may  transfer  to  other  multi- 
candidate  committees.  As  I  read  the  biU 
the  restrictions  would  be  as  f oUows : 

A  multicandidate  committee  may 
transfer  to  any  other  multicandidate 
committee  $5,000  per  year.  However,  if 
the  recipient  of  this  transfer  is  a  com- 
mittee established  and  maintained  by  a 
national  political  party,  then  th**  limit 
would  be  $15,000  per  year.  Any  number 
of  these  transfers  to  various  party  com- 
mittees may  be  made  by  the  same  mxilti- 
candidate  committee. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  VANDER  J-^GT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

FinaUy,  on  this  section,  if  aU  commit- 
tees which  are  involved  in  the  transfer 
are  national.  State,  district,  or  local  com- 
mittees— including  any  subordinate  com- 
mittee thereof — of  the  same  poUtlcal 
party,  then  none  of  the  limitations  apply. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  note  with  great 
interest  that  the  conference  report  stateit 
that  the  term  "political  committee  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  a  na'UoDal 
political  party"  ^r>r^udAs  t.hp  Senate  and 
House  rampaagn  committees.  Since  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee,  and  since  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  the  pTinHTnnTi  of 
the  Democratic  National  Congressional 
Committee.  I  wish  the  Becobs  to  clearly 
indicate  that,  although  our  respective 
committees  are  categoiized  as  "estab- 
lished and  malntatned  tagr  a  national  po- 
litical party"  for  purpoBes  of  sections  320 
(a)  (1)  (B)  and  320(a)  (2)  (B) ,  thaX  is  not 
necessarily  the  fact  of  the  matter,  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  those  two  sec- 
tions and  those  two  sections  alone.  For 
aU  other  purposes,  oar  committees  are 
creations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  poUtical  parti^  which  have  been  ' 
el«:;ted  to  the  House.  Speaking  for  my 
committee.  I  can  state  unequivocally  that 
theRepnblican  Congressional  C:!ommittee 
is  not  maintained  by,  nor  is  it  In  any  way 
subordinate  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

However,  It  Is  clearly  the  conferees' 
intent  that  the  House  and  Senate  Cam- 
paign Committees  are  each  entitled  to 
receive  up  to  $20,000  from  an  individual 
and  up  to  $15,000  from  any  multicandi- 
date committees. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wffl 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  agree  with 
him.  No  matter  how  these  committees 
are  created,  for  the  purposes  of  the  law 
they  are  considered  to  be  created  that 
way  and,  therefore,  they  come  imder 
broader  restrictions  than  any  restric- 
tions they  might  otherwise  come  under. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  320(a)  (1) 
(B)  and  section  320(a)  (2)  <B)  that  I 
cited,  our  c<Hnmittees  are  ccmsldered  to 
be  created  in  that  way  but  they  are  not 
oonsida«d  to  be  created  in  that  way  un- 
der any  other  sections? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  ctnnmittee  knows,  I  have 
been  working  to  try  to  get  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  political  candidates 
from  converting  poUtical  ccmtribatioDs  to 
nersonal  use.  Such  a  provision  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  biU,  but  it  was  de- 
leted in  conference  because  of  objections 
by  the  House  committee. 

I  would  like  to  kiK>w  whether  the  gen- 
tleman generally  supports  the  concept 
that  we  should  not  let  pditical  candi- 
dates convert  political  contritxitions  to 
Itersonal  use. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  th3 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that  gen- 
eral concept  would  be  supported  by  the 
House  There  were  real  problems  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  in  conference,  eg)e- 
cially  in  cases  where  a  Member  was  re- 
tiring and  had  a  fund  which  he  accumu- 
lated. The  fund  may  have  been  accumu- 
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will  be  able  to 


ve  could  get  a 


Speaker,  I  yield 


lated  about  2  years  ago,  i  nd  the  question 
was :  What  do  you  do  wit  i  it?  It  might  be 
thought  almost  impossille  to  prorate  it 
back  to  the  individual  co:  itributors,  espe- 
cially since  some  of  th^  have  no  rec 
ords  as  to  whether  they 
instance,  another  $10,  ahd  pending  fur 
ther  study,  we  just  cou  d  not  come  up 
w  ith  an  acceptable  provl  sion 

I  do  not  fault  the  general  idea,  and  I 
think  that  some  day  wc 
w  ork  something  out  in  tli  is  area. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  geijtleman  believes 
the  idea  has  merit  if 
proper  provision  drafted 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Thkt  is  right. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thai^k  the 
tontleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr 
1  minute  to  the  gentlemt^i  from  Wiscon 
sin  I  Mr.  Obey  > . 

Mr.    OBEY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
Membei's  know.  I  have 
cially  happy  with  the  section  of  this  bill 
■which  increases  the  honprarium  limita- 
tion for  Members  of  the 

I  simply  want  to  take 
to  announce  that  in  the 
to  publish  two  lists  ir 
SIGNAL  Record.  One  will 
Members  of  Congress  who  vote  against 
a  pay  raise  and  then  ac(  ept  it.  The  sec 
ond  list  will  be  of  these  Members  of 
Congi-ess  who  vote  against  a  pay  raise 
and  then  in  that  calendi  ir  year  received 
more  in  outside  speaking  fees  tlian  the 
amount  of  that  pay  raise , 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
nate  a  lot  of  phony  talk 
bers  of  Congress  and,  in 
Members  of  tlie  Senate 
ing  "Sweet  Holy  Jesus 


when    in    actuality 
hypocritical  games. 

Mr.   HAYS  of  Ohio, 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlimo  . 

Mr.    SEIBERLING. 
would  like  to  ask  tlie  dis 
mittee  chairman  for  alt 
planation  on  the  multi  candidate  com- 
mittee. As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no 
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as 
been 


some 
espe- 


Senate. 
his  opportunity 
future  I  intend 
the  CoNCREs- 
be  a  list  of  the 


that  will  elimi- 
by  some  Mem- 

Darticular,  some 
who  are  sing- 
on  the  issue 


th(  y    are    playing 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 


Jlr.  Speaker,  I 
ingiilshed  com- 
ttle  further  ex- 


limit  on  the  number  of 


committees  that  could  bfe  created,  but  if 


there  anything 


because  I  can 
suggesting  the 


they  are  created  under 
or  their  organization  is 
1  national   committee,    they   will   all   be 
treated  as  one  committ<  e;  is  that  tnie? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Tpe  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Is 
m  this  bill  which  definjes  what  consti 
tutes  control  or  instigati  )n  by  a  national 
committee?  I  ask  that 
see  how  they  might  be 
formation  of  many  mult  (candidate  com- 
mittees   and    yet    actUiUy    avoid    the 
limitations  on  contribut  ons 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yie.d,  I  think  the 
intent  is  pretty  clear  that  they  shall  be 
the  single  source  of  reporting.  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  an  uncl;ar  area  there. 
We  will  just  have  to  see  how  it  works, 
and  if  it  is  abused,  perhaps  we  can 
remedy  it  later  on. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  it  be  the 
intent  of  this  conferen(e  report  that  if 
there  is  any  paiticipatit  n  by  a  national 


multicandidate 


the  control  of 
instigated  by  a 


committee  in  the  foi-mation  of  a  multi- 
candidate  committee,  that  would  consti- 
tute sufficient  control  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

<  Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report  to 
accompany  S.  3065,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments.  The  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1974  was  en- 
acted, supposedly,  to  let  the  public  know 
who  is  giving  money  and  help  to  a  candi- 
date and  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
public  trust  by  individuals  who  would  use 
financial  aid  to  unduly  influence  or 
coerce  an  elected  official.  The  campaign 
law  has,  since  1974,  become  the  instru- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  commission 
which  has  issued  numerous  regulations 
and  requirements  involving  pages  of 
forms  and  reports  to  be  completed  by  the 
various  candidates  for  public  office.  I  do 
not  oppose  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions or  expenditures,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  provides  fail-  and  impar- 
tial treatment  for  all  candidates  and 
their  supporters. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
does  not  resolve  these  inequities,  nor 
does  it  improve  the  campaign  law.  The 
Congress  has  not,  through  these  amend- 
ments in  S.  3065,  dealt  effectively  with 
the  inequities  in  the  1974  Act.  The  con- 
ferees failed  to  resolve  the  basic  favorit- 
ism in  the  law  toward  labor  bosses.  The 
voice  has  been  taken  away  from  business 
in  the  political  arena — and  not  just  big 
business.  Why  do  labor  and  business  not 
have  the  same  rights  to  involve  them- 
selves in  political  activities?  The  vast 
majority  of  Am.erican  workers — 86  mil- 
lion or  more — are  not  members  of  labor 
unions — approximately  18  million  union 
members.  Certainly  they  desire  fair  and 
equal  treatment  under  the  law.  This  con- 
ference report  does  not  provide  this 
equal  treatment. 

I  urge  my  colleague.s  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation  which 
has  been  hastily  written  to  make  us  all 
appear  free  of  any  taint  of  "Watergate." 
We  owe  our  constituents  more  than  the 
mere  appearance  of  virtue  and  candor. 

1  shall  vote  against  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  3065. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
"Mr.  Devine.). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report,  and 
at  the  proper  time  will  make  a  motion  to 
recommit  without  instructions. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  public  fi- 
nancing provisions  generally,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  all  of  the  early  Presi- 
dential candidates.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  appears  to  be  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  organized  labor  slush  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  John 
Gardner  and  his  Common  Cause  orga- 
nization have  presumed  to  position 
themselves  between  the  pubhc  and  the 
Congress.  They  presume  to  speak  for  the 
public  and  to  tell  the  Congress  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  they  position  them- 
.selves   between   the   Congress   and   tlie 


pubUc  by  telling  the  public  what  a  bad 
job  Congress  is  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
simple  motion  to  recommit  to  permit  this 
bill  to  go  back  to  committee  and  report 
it  back  to  reconstitute  the  Commission 
under  the  Supreme  Court  guidelines 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  submit  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  due 
respect  for  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  House  in  the  conference,  and  I 
doubt  that  we  could  have  gotten  better, 
I  oppose  the  report. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  as 
quickly  as  I  can.  There  is  a  church  near 
London  on  whose  cornerstone  is  carved 
this  extraordinai-y  bit  of  tribute: 

In  the  year  1653  when  all  things  .sacred  in 
the  klngdome  were  either  profaned  or  de- 
molished, this  church  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Shlrlye,  whose  singular  praise  It  was  to  do 
the  best  things  in  the  worst  of  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  may  not 
truly  be  teimed  the  worst  of  times  for 
the  U.S.  Congi'ess,  if  the  reputation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  sole  criteria,  cer- 
tainly there  have  been  better  ones. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  read  in 
the  paper,  see  on  television,  or  hear  on 
the  radio,  some  commentary  or  editorial 
demeaning  and  degrading  the  quality  of 
the  Congress.  Some  of  that  negative  and 
frequently  vicious  criticism  is  unavoid- 
able, but  an  appreciable  amount  of  it 
can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Capitol 
for  our  ovm  ineptitude,  negligence  and 
willingness  to  cut  corners  to  suit  our  con- 
venience. 

Just  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  Harris 
suiTey,  only  18  out  of  each  100  persons 
interviewed  had  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  As  recently  as  2  month-s  ago 
w-e  lost  one-half  of  the  18.  Put  another 
way,  91  out  of  100  Americans  have  lost 
their  faith  and  trust  in  the  Congress. 

What  bothers  me  most  about  this 
situation  can  be  summed  up  rather 
briefly:  A  reputation  once  damaged  is 
not  easily  restored,  and  restoration  takes 
time — a  very  long  time — and  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body — which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  finest  legislative  body 
in  the  world — is  at  its  very  lowest. 

But  once  in  a  great  while  there  comes 
an  opportmiity  to  take  a  dramatic  step 
toward  restoration  of  congressional  char- 
acter, a  step  that  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  public  recognition  of  the 
quality  that  is  truly  present  here  in  the 
Capitol.  Such  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  the  1976 
amendments  to  the  Fedeml  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1974,  particularly  the 
House  \'ei-sion  thereof.  As  one  of  our  col- 
leagues eloquently  stated  in  a  recent 
interview  published  in  the  local  paper: 
"The  times  call  for  imcommon  honesty" 
and  uncommon  honesty  is  exactly  what 
is  called  for  in  the  House  version,  and 
in  particular  section  103  of  the  House 
amendments. 

And  tmless  we  in  the  House  really 
fight  to  enforce  our  will  and  compel  the 
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Senate  to  yield,  we  will  have  lost  this 
critical  opportunity  and  further  degrade 
our  stature  and  diminish  our  prestige. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  section  103 
(a)  T^iilch  changes  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements to  allow  political  commit- 
tec3  to  accept  contributions  of  less  than 
$50  without  having  to  record  one  lota 
of  information  about  the  contributor. 
This  is  a  loophole  that  would  allow  a 
donor  to  make  a  series  of  $49  contribu- 
tions v/ithout  having  them  reported.  The 
conference  committee's  bill  set  up  a 
three-tiered  system  for  reporting  con- 
tributions. The  political  committees 
would  be  required  to  file  full  reports  of 
contributions  over  $100  with  the  FEC. 
They  would  maintain  their  own  Internal 
records  of  contributions  between  $50  and 
$100,  and  would  have  to  report  any  ag- 
gregation of  these  contributions  exceed- 
ing $100  to  the  FEC.  But  the  committees 
would  not  have  to  record  any  informa- 
tion about  contributions  less  than  $50, 
whether  they  are  anonymoas  or  not. 

We  must  all  ask  ourselves  what  was 
the  original  intent  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act?  In  my  estimation, 
Congress  Intended  that  candidates  for 
Federal  political  offices  be  insulated  from 
pressures  which  may  be  exerted  by  large 
financial  contributors  by  placing  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  which  an  individual 
may  contribute  to  a  political  committee. 
This  bill  sets  that  limit  at  $1,000.  The 
original  legislation  also  sought  to  dis- 
close the  source  of  political  contribu- 
tions by  requiring  campaign  committees 
to  keep  records  of  all  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  $10. 

The  proponents  of  the  change  allow- 
ing anonymous  contributions  ^f  up  to 
$50   insist   that   campaign 
have  been  shackled  with  papi 
time-consuming  verification  pi 
for  minimal  contributions.  I  w 


ittees 
rk  and 
edures 

agree 


that  recordkeeping  is  a  complicated  task, 
but  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary,  burdensome 
task.  Do  not  we  all  keep  records  of  who 
our  contributors  are  for  future  campaign 
reference?  Ai'e  we  willing  to  forego  keep- 
ing records  on  the  $30  or  $40  contributor 
and  risk  running  into  difficulties  later  on 
when  we  discover  that  he  or  she  has  con- 
tributed more  than  $100,  and  thus  must 
be  reported  to  the  FEC? 

These  are  basic  questions  which  ws, 
as  participantr.  in  this  highly  complicated 
election  process  must  face  everj'day.  Are 
you  really  going  to  realize  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  paperwork  from  thi";  provision? 
Are  the  national  campaign  committees, 
with  their  automated  data  storing  banks 
really  going  to  benefit?  I  assert  that  this 
paperwork  is  fixed  to  a  large  degree  and 
that  the  only  real  gain  which  we  may 
all  achieve  is  that  we  just  will  not  have 
to  be  as  accurate  as  has  been  hitherto 
required. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  possibility  for 
fraud  which  this  provision  opens.  The 
FEC.  in  an  opinion  of  counsel,  let  us 
accept  contributions  of  less  than  $10 
without  having  to  fully  identify  the  con- 
tributor by  name,  address,  and  occupa- 
tion. This  is  a  sensible  sum,  a  typical 
donation,  given  both  through  the  malls 
and  at  "pass  the  hat"  affairs.  But  $50 


contributions  represent  a  different  situa- 
tion entirely.  It  would  take  only  21  anon- 
ymous contributions  for  an  individual  to 
effectively  escape  the  $1,000  limitation 
on  personial  contributions  stipulated  in 
section  32C  of  this  same  act.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  this  bill  which  pro- 
tects a  candidate  from  excessive  padding 
of  his  campaign  coffers  in  this  way. 
Again,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  are  we 
abiding  by  the  original  intent  of  Federal 
election  and  campaign  reform — disclo- 
sure of  the  source  of  contributions  a 
candidate  receives? 

I  urge  all  my  colleagries  in  the  House 
to  consider  the  ramifications  of  this  pro- 
vision and  to  question  whether  this  con- 
ference report  addresses  the  campaign 
excesses  of  the  past  and  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  avoUiing  any  future  excesses. 

If  the  94th  Ctmgress  wishes  to  leave 
an  epitapii  not  unlike  tiiat  of  Sir  Richard 
Shiriey,  it  should  defeat  the  conference 
repoit  and  insist  upon  one  that  does  not 
overlook  what  campaign  reform  is  ail 
about — ^namely,  disclosure. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Stkiger  ) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscfmsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  r^retfully  find  myself  In  the 
portion  of  having  to  oppose  this  con- 
ference r^jort. 

The  effect  of  it,  if  passed  and  signed, 
would  be,  one,  to  further  Inhibit  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  do  its  work,  and 
two,  to  furtiier  favor  incimibents  over 
challengers. 

Perhaps  most  serious,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
also  puts  Congress  in  the  posture  of  dis- 
couraging tlie  American  people  from 
fully  participating  in  the  political 
process. 

In  at  least  two  ways,  the  confeience 
bUl  places  a  chill  on  the  participation  of 
the  citizen  in  our  elections.  First,  it  sets 
a  ridiculously  low  threshold  on  the 
amoimt  a  citizen  can  spend — no  more 
than  $100 — without  personally  filing  a 
report  to  the  authorities.  Certainly  this 
provision  serves  to  discrijninate  against 
the  individual  who  prefers  to  exercise  his 
or  her  poUtical  rights  tiirough  independ- 
ent expenditm-es.  It  also  enables  incum- 
bent officeholders  to  easily  spot  all  con- 
stituents v.'ho  may  be  spending  modest 
sums  to  aid  the  candidacy  of  an  op- 
ponent. I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  this 
specially  designated  threshold  of  $100. 

The  conference  bill  also  violates  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  the  private 
citizen  by  saying  one  may  not  finance 
the  distribution  or  i-epublication  Ui 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  campaign  ad  or 
other  materials  used  by  a  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agents,  without  it  fall- 
ing imder  the  conti'ibution  limits.  This 
provision  clearly  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Supreme  Couit's  decision  of  Janu- 
ary 30. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  tlie  most  important  iniling  in 
that  decision.  The  Court  said: 

The  First  Amendment  denies  governinent 
the  power  to  determine  that  spending  to 
promote  one's  politic&I  views  is  wasteful,  ex- 
cessive, or  unwl.se.  In  the  free  society  or- 
dained by  oi'j  Constitution  it  is  not  the 
government  hnt  the  i)eople — individually  as 
citizens  and  candidates  and  collectively  as 


associations  and  poUtlcal  cocmiltteea — who 
most  retain  contrcd  over  tbe  qu&nttty  and 
range  of  debate  on  publli-  iMtteuW  m  political 
campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
fails  to  heed  tiiat  ruling.  It  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  T«nEN> . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  asked  for  the  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  whether  or  not  the  gentlemrn 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiccnrs)  or  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Havs)  would 
be  kind  enough  to  respond  to  a  grave 
concern  which  I  have  about  a  confer- 
ence report  pro\ision  having  to  do  with 
eligibility  for  matching  Federal  funds  for 
Presidential  candidates. 

Under  the  biU— as  agreed  to  by  the 
conference — ^if  a  Presidential  candidate 
receives  less  than  10  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary vote  In  two  consecutive  elections, 
he  cannot  thereafter  receive  any  match- 
ing funds.  As  I  understand  it.  in  some 
States  a  candidate  can  be  placed  on  Ihs 
primary  ballot  whether  he  wants  it  or 
not.  Also,  how  is  one  to  determine  what 
a  "primary"  is  for  the  purposes  of  this 
provision?  On  Saturday,  Presidential 
primary  contests  for  delesates  were  con- 
ducted in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  But. 
there  was  no  statewide  primary  vote  in 
either  State  on  which  to  determine  the 
percentages  obtained  by  the  various 
candidates. 

I  just  thhsk  it  grossly  unfair,  and  ix— 
pngnant  to  our  notions  about  election 
opportunity,  to  withhold  matching  funds 
if  a  candidate  fails  to  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  vote  in  two  successive 
primaries.  I  will  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  this  fundamental 
inequity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
FAit.1.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  make  a  quick  response  to  the 
ptatement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Treei»)  .  He  con- 
tends the  elimination  on  some  Presiden- 
tial candidates  is  inequitable.  Equities 
are  not  absolutes.  They  are  bala.nced.  We 
balanced  the  equities  here  and  resolved 
the  problem  of  candidates  receiving  pub- 
lic money  who  have  fafled  to  demon- 
strate any  national  following  over  a 
period  of  time.  Our  solution  may  be  im- 
perfect, but  it  is  not  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  vote  in 
just  a  moment.  I  believe  an  affinnative 
vote  on  this  conference  report  is  a  blow 
for  better  election  laws.  What  we  hav2 
tendered  for  your  approval  today  is  bet- 
ter legislation  than  the  1974  act.  It  is  a 
better  bill  than  the  1971  act.  I  urge  an 
"aye"  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Dent),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  we  started  talking  about 
this  legislation  in  our  subcommittee,  and 
the  subcommittee  has  had  many  hours 
and    many    days    of    hearmgs.    I    can 
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the  Congress  passes  a  new  law  that 
changes  anything  that  is  in  the  present 
law,  then  that  is  changmg  tlie  rule  in 
the  middle  of  the  game  for  somebody. 
So  if  we  adopted  that  theoi-y,  and  car- 
ried it  out  to  its  ultimate  end,  we  would 
never  pass  any  legislation  at  all — and 
maybe  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  that,  but  its  applica- 
tion to  this  particular  legislation  alone 
in  my  judgment  just  does  not  lodge. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  need  not  go  to  sleep  and  believe 
that  this  is  a  last  effort.  We  will  be 
changing  the  rules  again  and  again  and 
again  as  the  problems  come  up  that  al- 
ways do  when  we  put  into  action  any 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  that  we  did  not  in  any  way, 
in  my  opinion  anyway — and  I  believe 
the  members  of  the  conference  and  the 
members  of  both  committees  that  have 
tangled  with  this  problem  for  a  long  time 
know — cut  down  or  made  the  Commis- 
sion less  effective.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  in  evei-y  one  of  our  jui'isdictions  and 
the  committees  that  we  serve  on.  Some- 
thing that  is  becoming  a  great  Issue  In 
America  today  is  the  rampant  runaway 
activities  of  tlie  bureaas  and  the  agencies 
created  within  them.  We  may  not  real- 
ize it,  but  today  one  of  the  issues  in  the 
last  campaign  that  just  came  through 
was  the  issue  of  biueaucracy,  as  if  every 
individual  Member  in  this  Congi*ess  has 
something  he  can  say  collectively  to  the 
bia-eaucrats.  We  cannot  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  While  many  of 
xis  would  have  preferred  the  cleaner, 
quicker  and  more  orderly  route  of  sim- 
ply reconstituting  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  would  suggest  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  that 
opinion  unless  we  want  to  start  from 
scratch  and  risk  throwing  the  whole 
present  campaign  process  into  total 
jeopardy  and  confusion. 

In  re\'iewuig  tliis  conference  report,  I 
am  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
legislation  adopted  by  the  House  has 
been  even  further  improved.  I  think  our 
."onferees  are  to  be  commended  on  pre- 
.'•enting  us  with  a  repo)-t  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  an  ovenvhelming  majority 
in  both  Houses  and  to  the  President.  Our 
earlier  fears  about  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  independence  of  the  FEC  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  allayed  by 
changes  made  in  the  House  and  in  con- 
ference to  restore  the  FEC  to  full 
strength.  The  bill  before  us  today  is  a 
far  different  animal  than  the  gutted  and 
defanged  campaign  watchdog  which 
originally  emerged  from  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one,  including  myself, 
ii>  totally  happy  with  every  aspect  of  this 
bill.  That  is  the  natiwe  of  any  compro- 
mise. But  I  think  we  have  to  jUdge  this 
final  package  on  the  basis  of  two  criteria : 
First,  does  it  give  the  FEC  suflBcient  inde- 
pendence and  authority  to  cariT  out  its 
original   mandate:   and  .second    does  it 


pei-mit  the  full  spectrum  of  interested 
individuals  and  groups  sufficient  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  American  electoral  proc- 
ess. I  think  this  conference  report  ad- 
dre.sses  both  criteria  in  the  affirmati\'( 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  thu-d  factor  involved 
in  our  decision  today  is  what  impact  any 
further  delay  on  this  necessai-y  legisla- 
tion will  have  on  the  present  ongoing 
campaigns.  While  it  is  regrettable  thai 
ve  must  be  legislating  under  the  pressure 
of  Supreme  Court  deadlines  and  in  the 
vei-y  midst  of  an  election  campaign,  it  i.s 
nevertheless  a  matter  over  which  we  have 
no  control  and  for  which  we  have  no  al- 
ternative. That  is  not  to  say  the  Congres.s 
could  not  have  dealt  with  this  in  a  more 
expeditious  fashion;  I  think  we  could 
have  accomplished  the  most  pressing 
mandate — simple  reconstitution — in  a 
much  shorter  time  period  than  3 
months.  But  that  is  no  longer  what  is  at 
issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether 
the  Congress  and  the  President  can  now 
bilng  this  matter  to  a  final  resolution 
without  fm-ther  distorting  the  preseiu 
campaign  and  without  fm-ther  contrib- 
uting to  public  doubts  and  cynicism  about 
our  real  intentions.  We  erected  a  vci-y 
intricate  and  precise  mechanism  for  par- 
tial public  financing  of  Presidential  pri- 
mary campaigns  in  the  1974  Federal  elec- 
tion reform  law.  Candidates  have 
planned  their  campaigns  on  the  ba.sis  of 
that  source  of  funding.  Any  attempt  to 
block  putting  that  financing  mechanisai 
back  on  track  now,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned  or  justified,  would  be  per- 
ceived by  the  public  as  playing  the  most 
dangerous  game  of  politics  with  oiu-  po- 
litical process — the  vei-y  type  of  games 
we  attempted  to  outlaw  with  the.se 
Watergate  refonns  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mge  this  House  to  give 
its  overwhelming  approval  to  this  confer- 
ence report,  just  as  I  have  urged  the  Pres- 
ident to  sign  it  when  it  reaches  his  desk. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   DEVINE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  its  present  form,  most 
a.ssuredly,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DtviNE  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  iJie  bill,  S.  3065,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  Ls  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  jeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  el2ctronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — ^yeas  291,  nays  81, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 81 


[RoU  No.  223] 

YEAS— 291 

Abdnor 

Frey 

Natcher 

AtJZUg 

Fuqua 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

.V.exander 

Gibbons 

Nolan 

.Mien 

Gil  man 

Nowak 

.Ambro 

Ginn 

Oberstar 

.Anderson, 

Gonzalez 

O-NeiU 

Calif. 

CJoodling 

Ottinger 

Anderson,  111. 

Gradison 

PaR.sman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gude 

Patten.  N.J. 

.^nnunzio 

Guyer 

Patterson, 

Asiiley 

Hagedorn 

Calif. 

Aspin 

Haley 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

AuCoin 

Hall 

Perkins 

Ba  falls 

Hamilton 

Pettis 

Baldus 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Baucus 

Hannaford 

Pickle 

Beard.  R.I. 

Harkin 

Pike 

Bedell 

Harrington 

Press!  er 

Bennett 

Harris 

Preyer 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Price 

BevUl 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Biaggi 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Quie 

Blester 

Hefner 

Railsback 

flinghain 

Helstoski 

Kangel 

Blauchard 

Henderson 

Rees 

Blouin 

Hicks 

Regula 

Boggs 

Hlghtower 

Reuss 

Boland 

HUlis 

Richmond 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rinaldo 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Robinson 

Brademas 

Horton 

Roe 

Breanx 

Howard 

Rogers 

Breckinridge 

Howe 

Roncalio 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Rooney 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Rose 

Broomneld 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowski 

Broyhill 

Jenrette 

Roush 

Burgener 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

RllSSO 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jordan 

St  Germain 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Karth 

Sarasin 

Burton,  John 

Kasten 

Scheuer 

Burton.  Phillip 

Kastenilieier 

Schroeder 

Butler 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Carney 

Keys 

Seiberling 

Carr 

Koch 

Sharp 

Carter 

Krebs 

Shipley 

Cederberg 

LaPalce 

Shriver 

Chisholm 

Lagomarsino 

Sikes 

Clay 

Leggett 

Simon 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Sisk 

Cohen 

Levltas 

Slack 

Conable 

Litton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conte 

Lloyd,  Calif, 

Solarz 

Corman 

Lloyd,  Tenn, 

SpeUman 

Cornell 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Long,  Md, 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

Lundine 

J.  William 

D' Amours 

McCIoskey 

Stephens 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McCollister 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Daniel  son 

McDade 

Studds 

Davis 

McPall 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

McHugh 

Talcott 

Dellums 

McKay 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dent 

McKinney 

Thompson 

Derrick 

Madigan 

Thone 

Derwinski 

Maguire 

Thornton 

Diggs 

Martin 

Traxler 

DIngell 

Mathis 

Ullman 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlin 

Downey.  N.Y. 

Mazzoli 

Vander  Veen 

Downing,  Va. 

Meeds 

Vanik 

Drinan 

Melcher 

Vigorito 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Metcalfe 

Wampler 

du  Pont 

Meyner 

Waxman 

Early 

Mezvinsky 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Mikva 

Whalen 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mllford 

Whitehurst 

Eilberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Emery 

MUls 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

Mineta 

Wilson.  Bob 

Evins,  Tenn, 

Minish 

Wilson,  Te.K. 

Fary 

Mink 

Winn 

Fenwick 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wirlh 

Fish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Fisher 

Moakley 

Wright 

Jiihian 

Moffett 

Wylie 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Yates 

Fiorio 

Calif. 

Yatron 

Flynt 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young.  Pla. 

Foley 

Morgan 

Yoxing.  Ga. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mosher 

Young,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Murphv,  ril. 

Zefereiti 

Fraser 

Muttha 

Frenzel 

Myers,  Pa. 

' 

Archer 

Harsha 

Poage 

Armstrong 

Hebert 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Holt 

Randall 

Bauman 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Ichord 

Risenhoover 

Bowen 

Jarman 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Runnels 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ryan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kazen 

Satterfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

Byron 

Ketchum 

Sebelius 

Chappell 

Landrum 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Latta 

Skubitz 

Clausen, 

Lent 

Smith,  Iowa 

DonH. 

Lott 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Lujan 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

McClory 

Steed 

Crane 

McDonald 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McEwen 

S.vmms 

Devine 

Mahon 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Miller,  Ohio 

Teague 

English 

Montgomery 

Treen 

Findley 

Moore 

Vander  Jagt 

Goldwater 

Mottl 

Waggonner 

Grassley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Walsh 

Hammer- 

Obey 

Wydler 

schmidt 

O'Brien 

Young,  Alaska 

Hansen 

Paul 

NOT  VOTING- 

-60 

Adams 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nix 

Andrews, 

Giaimo 

O'Hara 

N.  Dak. 

Green 

Pepper 

BadUlo 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Riegle 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roberts 

Brinkley 

Heinz 

Rodlno 

Buchanan 

Hinsbaw 

Ruppe 

Cochran 

Hungate 

Santini 

Collins,  ni. 

Hyde 

Sarbanes 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

de  la  Oarza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stark 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Eckbardt 

Krueger 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Stuckey 

Esch 

Madden 

Symington 

Eshleman 

Mann 

Tsongas 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

Udall 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mollohan 

White 

Pascell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Flowers 

Nichols 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodino  for,  with  Mr.  Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with 
Mr.   Nichols   against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Badillo  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusettts. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Kruegor  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr,  Heinz. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Plovers  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
■     iAr.  Bell  with  IvJr.  White. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  RANDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9721,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK- 
AND  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9721)  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  to  provide  for  the 
entry  of  nonregional  members  and  the 
Bahamas  and  Guyana  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  African  Development  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Gonzalez,  Stephens,  and  Tson- 
gas, Mrs.  BoGGS,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7656. 
BEEP  RESEARCH  AND  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  ( H.R.  7656 1 
to  enable  cattle  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  consumer 
information,  and  promotion  to  improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  cattle, 
beef,  and  beef  products,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  15, 
1976.  > 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading' .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Comn^ittee 
on  Agriculture  and  chairman  of*  the 
House  conferees,  the  gentleman'  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage  ) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
before  us  at  this  time  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7656. 
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ing and  distribution  of  beef  more  IneflQ- 
cient  and  most  costly,  the  cost  must  be 
reflected  to  the  consumer.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  make  that  production  more 
efScient,  and  therefore,  less  costly  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  :  In 
talking  to  some  of  our  colleagues,  there 
seems  to  be  a  concern  that  any  cost  of 
such  a  board  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumer,  and  that  this  would 
mean  an  add-on  to  the  con.sumers  cost. 
Is  that  the  gentleman's  interpretation  of 
thisbiU? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
interpretation  that  the  Speaker  placed 
in  this  bill  is  a  correct  one. 

I  believe  that  if  we  could  make  the 
production  of  beef  more  efficient  so  that 
it  would  be  less  costly,  we  would  achieve 
a  saving  to  the  consumer.  I  think  that  Is 
fundamental  under  our  American  com- 
petitive system. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  We,  of  course,  un- 
derstand that  is  the  goal,  but  what  Is 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  cost  of  the 
board?  Where  does  that  come  in  the 
market  process,  and  is  that  not  an  extra 
cost  that  the  consumer  would  have  to 
pay? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immedi- 
ate effect  would  be  to  add  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  to  the  cost  of  the  beef 
as  it  is  processed  by  the  processor.  That 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  would  in  my 
judgment  be  made  up  many  times  by  in- 
creased efficiency  and  by  less  costly 
methods  of  production. 

After  all,  that  is  exactly  what  we  all 
want  to  achieve.  That  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
everybody.  In  that  way  we  produce  more 
cheaply  and  we  make  production  more 
efficient,  and  to  the  extent  we  Increase 
efficiency  we  increase  living  standards 
without  increasing  inflation.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  things  that  affect  prices 
at  the  market,  and  the  price  at  the  mar- 
ket might  or  might  not  be  affected  by 
this  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  paid  by 
the  wholesaler  when  he  goes  to  the  proc- 
essor to  buy  the  beef. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  when 
the  market  is  rather  sluggish  as  it  is 
today,  would  be  passed  back  to  the  pro- 
ducer; when  the  market  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing, it  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  so  small,  that  we 
•<Ki\l  not  be  able  to  make  the  calculation. 
However,  on  the  total  amount  of  beef 
in  the  United  States  it  comes  to  a  rather 
sizable  amount,  but  for  any  one  individ- 
ual, there  is  no  way  by  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  make  that  calculation 
at  the  grocery  store  or  even  back  in  the 


hands  of  the  producer.  In  any  event,  the 
way  this  will  move  will  depend  on  which 
way  the  market  is  moving. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  has  been 
here  a  long  time. 

In  visiting  around  on  the  floor  here 
today,  I  got  the  impression  that  any  time 
we  have  a  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e,  some  people  are  going  to 
raise  the  question:  "Is  there  some  kind 
of  subsidy  in  it?" 

I  have  had  that  question  asked  of  me, 
and  I  assured  the  questioner  that  there 
was  no  subsidy. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understanding 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  subsidy  to  anyone  in 
this,  any  more  than  there  is  a  subsidy  to 
labor  when  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
ducts elections  in  a  plant  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  plant  will  be  union- 
ized. 

The  U.S.  Government  carries  on  those 
operations,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
pays  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost;  but  in 
this  case  the  U.S.  Government  will  not 
even  pay  the  cost  of  the  election. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  The  cost  of  the 
election  would  be  paid  by  the  producer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Exactly,  and  the  cost  of 
the  operation  will  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducers. There  will  be  no  payment  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  conference  report.  I  do 
not  think  consumers  or  producers  should 
expect  miracles  out  of  this  program,  but 
it  is  one  that  certainly  does  not  impose 
any  expense  on  the  Public  Treasury,  and 
I  think  it  Is  well  worth  an  experimental 
period  of  examination. 

In  the  event  that  a  referendum  should 
be  turned  down,  would  the  expense,  in 
that  event,  that  rather  remote  event, 
would  be  borne  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  the  bill  requires  the 
producers  to  post  a  surety  bond  to  pay 
for  the  referendum.  Of  course,  if  the 
program  is  approved  the  costs  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  assessments  but  if  there 
had  been  no  funds  collected,  it  would  be 
paid  by  those  producers  who  paid  for  the 
bond. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  won- 
dering whether  the  committee  is  aware 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  producers 
out  in  the  coimtryside  on  this  legislation. 

Are  most  of  the  farm  organizations 
behind  this  measure  at  this  time,  and  do 
we  have  pretty  good  grassroots  support 
for  it? 

I  myself  am  strong  for  it,  and  I  believe 
the  people  I  represent  are  strong  for  it. 
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However,  the  gentleman  knows  more 
about  the  national  situation  witli  respect 
to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  assimae  the  gentleman 
asks  about  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Ml-.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Farm  Bureau  op- 
posed the  conference  report  on  this  bill 
the  first  time  it  came  back.  They  did  so 
because  they  felt  the  referendum  provi- 
sions were  not  adequate. 

We  have  adopted  the  referendum  pro- 
visions word  for  word  as  they  were  sug- 
gested, just  as  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  which  was  turned  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

That  provides  that  there  must  be,  first, 
a  registration  of  all  cattle  producers  and 
that  that  must  be  completed  at  least  10 
days  before  a  ref erendimi  may  be  held  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  question 
about  the  right  of  an  individual  to  vote 
when  he  comes  up  and  wishes  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  referendum. 

Then  there  is  a  requirement  that  there 
must  be  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  who 
are  eligible,  and  that  a  majority  of  those 
eligible  must  actually  vote  in  that  refer- 
endmn.  These  are  more  burdensome  re- 
quirements than  I  know  have  ever  been 
placed  on  any  of  these  development  bills. 
There  are  a  great  many  segments  of 
agriculture  that  have  been  operating  un- 
der legislation  generally  similar  to  this, 
fruits,  vegetables,  wool,  and  cotton  all 
operate  under  something  comparable  to 
this.  In  industry  practically  every  plant 
in  the  United  States  is  subject  to  a  refer- 
endum of  the  workers  to  determine 
whether  or  not  tliey  want  a  union  to 
represent  them.  This  is  not  a  new  or  an 
unusual  requirement.  But  a  requirement 
that  first  a  majority  shall  participate 
and  then  two-thirds  of  that  majority 
shall  vote  for  it,  is  far  more  burdensome 
than  has  ever  been  required  as  far  as  I 
know  on  any  of  these  referendums.  That 
is  in  the  bill.  That  is  what  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau asked  for  and,  as  I  imderstand,  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  supporting,  the  bill  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
point,  the  last  conference  report,  as  I 
understand  it,  depended  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  rather  than  simply  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  feeders,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  has  been  changed  in  this 
conference  report? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  previous  conference  report 
but  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  work  on  this  and  I 
sliall  support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
revised  conference  report  to  H.R.  7656, 
the  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act. 

When  the  conference  report  for  this 
legislation  was  first  presented  to  the 
House  on  December  15,  1975,  I  imfor- 
tunately  was  imable  to  support  the 
changes  from  the  original  House  version 


on  referendum  and  voting  procedures 
which  had  been  made  by  the  House/ 
Senate  conference  committee. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  voted 
to  send  the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
7656  back  to  the  joint  committee  for 
further  consideration  because  I  have 
supported  this  legislation,  first  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  then 
dming  its  original  passage  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
vised conference  report  reinstates  the 
original  House  provision  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  must  express 
their  approval  with  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  registered  producers  voting  and 
also  mandates  the  registration  of  pro- 
ducers 10  days  prior  to  the  referendum. 

With  these  important  changes,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
conference  report  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  add  theii*  votes  to  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  this  conference  report,  but 
I  want  to  help  make  it  as  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  we  can,  that  the  farmer  is  pajdng 
for  the  cost  of  this  program,  and  not  the 
consumer.  I  thought  maybe  the  gentle- 
man suggested  that  at  one  time  the  con- 
smner  might  pay  the  cost.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  I  have  done  this  myself, 
when  Chuck  Grassley  takes  his  cattle  to 
the  packing  plant,  he  gets  his  check  writ- 
ten that  has  deducted  from  it  the  check- 
off. I  am  paying  for  that  out  of  my  gross 
income. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  certain  con- 
sumer groups  that  well,  in  fact,  "Can't 
you  negotiate  for  a  higher  price?"  Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  want  to  sell  my 
livestock  on  that  particular  day  at  that 
packing  plant,  the  buyers  are  not  going 
to  pay  any  more  than  they  have  to  pay 
on  the  market  on  that  date.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  I  can  say  that  I  want  to  get 
a  higher  price  than  that  which  they  are 
paying,  that  I  want  say  34  cents  a  pound 
but  in  addition  that  I  want  an  extra 
quarter  cent  a  pound  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  checkoff. 

So  there  is  no  way  I  can  pass  it  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  cannot  pass  it  on  to 
tlio  consumer.  Of  course  tliat  is  a  cost  of 
inoduction,  just  the  same  as  is  the  cost 
of  the  labor  at  the  packing  plant.  The 
same  as  the  cost  of  feed,  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  transportation.  It  is  a  very  minor 
cost,  but  it  is  a  cost  of  production  and 
those  costs  of  production  of  course  are 
paid  directly  by  the  fanner. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right,  it  is  paid  directly  by  the  farmer, 
not  the  processor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  And  my  check  stub 
will  show  that  deduction? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  that  in  the 
long  rim  we  must  recognize,  and  I  ttiink 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  House  to  fall 
to  recognize,  the  economics  of  this  thing, 


and  all  of  the  other  costs.  All  production 
costs  have  to  be  paid  either  by  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  consumer.  There  is  no  one 
else  to  pay  them.  The  processors  cannot 
stay  in  business  and  pay  all  the  costs, 
so  the  costs  are  passed  on  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another.  When  the  price  is  weak, 
when  the  market  is  weak,  the  producer 
pays  it  all.  There  is  no  way  that  he  can 
pass  it  on.  When  there  is  a  scramble  for 
the  product,  people  will  voluntarily  pay 
all  additional  costs.  I  think  that  we  must 
recognize  that,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
try  to  deceive  anybody  about  it  or  not 
think  tliat  is  not  an  economic  fact. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  too  long  on 
the  Membership.  I  had  intended  to  set 
out  just  what  this  bill  does,  but  I  believe 
the  questions  have  pretty  well  pointed 
out  what  the  bill  does.  It  does  try  to  give 
to  producers  of  livestock  the  same  kind 
of  opportunity  to  develop  for  themselves 
at  their  own  expense  the  same  kind  of 
production  tools  that  are  given  to  labor, 
that  are  given  to  a  number  of  otlier  ele- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  that  have 
worked  for  a  great  many  segments  of  our 
economy.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  work  for  this  segment  of  the  economy 
without  any  burden  to  anyone. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  real  crux  of 
this  thing  is  that  if  we  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  we  can  give  to  evei"y- 
body  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — reduce 
the  total  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi?ld 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  heard  a  very  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  subject  by  our 
able  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grain, 
with  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  his  coimterpart  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member. 

I  appreciate  this  opportuiuty  to  clari- 
fy the  intent  and  benefit  of  the  pro- 
posed Beef  Research  and  Information 
Act  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  confusion 
regarding  this  bill  when  the  original 
conference  report  was  considered  in  De- 
cember. Since  that  time,  the  disagree- 
ment in  farm  country  regarding  the 
referendum  provisions  has  been  re- 
solved. The  major  farm  groups  now  sup- 
port the  bill.  The  referendum  section  Is 
the  original  referendimi  section  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  229  to  189. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  refer- 
endum among  registered  cattle  pro- 
ducers. Bonafide  cattle  producers  will 
register  not  less  than  10  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  referendum.  To  be  ap- 
proved, two-thirds  of  the  producers  vot- 
ing in  the  referendiun  must  vote  yes 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  the  registered 
producers  must  vote  in  the  referendum. 
In  short,  the  beef  producers  will  make 
the  final  decisions  at  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayer  or  the  Federal  Treasury. 

H.R.  7656  will  establish  research  funds 
to  improve  beef  marketing,  develop  new 
and  different  beef  products  and  develop 
new  techniques  in  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  meat  products.  The  plan 
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liant independents  who  do  not  ask  for 
handouts.  Rather  they  ask  only  for  leg- 
islation which  will  allow  them  to  spend 
their  own  money  to  promote  their  prod- 
uct through  research  and  education.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  allow  the  Uvestock  industry 
to  establish  a  truly  self-help  program. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  tlie 
Beef  Research  and  Information  Act.  H.R.' 
7656. 

Thi";  matter  came  before  the  Hoase  on 
December  15,  1975.  During  tlae  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  7656  in  December,  1975,  the 
House  conferees  adopted  a  conference 
substitute  that  largely  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  version  as  it  had  to 
do  with  the  referendum  provisions  that 
■  would  take  place  after  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  as  it  related  to  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  order  on  the  adoption  or 
nonadoption  of  an  enlarged  beef  re- 
search and  information  program. 

Although  I  supported  the  conference 
report  in  the  House,  I  did  have  certain 
misgivings  about  the  adoption  of  the 
Senate  language.  We  in  the  House  had 
supported  in  the  full  committee  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Melcher  to  use  refer- 
endum procedures  as  set  forth  In  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  7656.  The  plan  as 
we  originally  provided  in  our  version  of 
the  bill  required  that  adequate  hearings 
be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  after  that  the  plan  had  to  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  eligible 
producers  voting,  provided  that  the  per- 
sons voting  constituted  at  least  half  of 
those  who  had  registered  prior  to  the 
referendum.  The  plan  was  to  be  detailed 
and  an  order  prepared  by  the  Secretary, 
and  it  was  pursuant  to  this  order  that  the 
livestock  producers  would  vote. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  registration  prior  to  the  actual 
referendum  and  one  vote  for  each 
producer,  and  it  was  on  these  provisions 
that  we  conceded  to  the  Senate  in  the 
conference. 

In  the  course  of  our  further  conference 
with  the  Senate  after  the  matter  was 
recommitted  to  conference  by  a  vote  on 
December  15,  1975,  we  have  come  to 
agreement  with  them  in  that  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  the  House  version  on  the 
handling  of  the  referendimi,  and  more 
particularly,  as  it  relates  to  prior 
registration. 

In  a  somewhat  humorous  vein,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  7656  was  a  "one  cow-one  vote"  bill, 
while  the  House  version  was  a  "one  man 
(producer) -one  vote"  bill.  The  wisdom 
of  our  House  version  has  now  prevailed, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  conference 
report  should  not  be  adopted  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing additional  remarks  on  how  this 
program  will  be  operated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  and  their  con- 
stituents who  may  be  Interested  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 


Beef  Research  and  Information  Act 
HJl.  7656 

Tlie  beef  cattle  industry  leaders  of  America 
have  proposed  a  new  and  far-reactUng  self- 
help  plan — (1)  a  plan  aimed  at  promoting 
more  efficient  and  economical  production  of 
beef,  (2)  strengthening  the  economy  of  tha 
cattle  industry,  and  (3)  assuring  consiuners 
of  an  adequate  and  reliable  support  of  beef 
at  prices  they  can  afford.  This  plan,  known 
as  the  Beef  Research  and  Information  Act, 
H.R.  7656,  will  be  producer  flJianced  at  Utile 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

H,R.  7656  wUl  establish  research  funds  to 
improve  beef  marketing,  develop  new  and 
different  beef  products,  and  develop  new 
techniques  in  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  meat.  The  plan  also  calls  for  con- 
tinued nutritional  research  that  will  benefit 
consumers  who  desire  more  knowledge  of 
the  nutritional  value  of  beef  and  beef 
products. 

The  program  will  also  authorize  more  re- 
search on  cattle  and  forages  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  beef  production.  There 
Is  a  need  to  conduct  research  on  cattle  dis- 
eases, cattle  feed  rations  and  efficiency, 
genetics  and  envlrormiental  considerations. 
At  the  moment  the  Industry  la  facing  a 
standstill  In  developing  new  means  to  In- 
crea.se  production — with  little  Federal  money 
currently  committed  to  further  agricultural 
research  In  this  Important  area. 

The  program  wUI  also  help  develop  better 
means  of  product  distribution.  There  Is  a 
need  to  move  beef  from  the  point  of  produc- 
tion to  the  point  of  consumption  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible — improving  processing, 
transportation,  storage  and  handling.  Such 
improvements  could  be  a  factor  in  lowering 
retail  beef  prices.  The  Beef  Board  may  at  its 
discretion  supply  producers  with  current 
and  projected  supply  and  demand  statistics. 
This  will  help  producers  in  the  prices  they 
receive  for  beef  and  consumers  in  the  prices 
they  pay  for  beef. 

H.R.  7656  will  also  enable  the  Beef  Board 
to  develop  foreign  markets  to  allow  produc- 
tion to  be  malntahied  at  full  capacity  and 
provide  a  climate  of  stability  for  the  In- 
diLstry.  This  would  benefit  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  through  increased  marketing 
abroad  while  boosting  our  domestic  economy. 

Under  this  program,  the  cattlemen  will 
spend  their  own  money  on  beef  production 
and  marketing  research  designed  to  improve 
beef  production  efficiency  and  minimize 
fluctuations  In  supply.  This  will  help  pro- 
ducers (in  the  prices  they  receive  for  cattle) 
and  consumers  (in  the  prices  they  pay  for 
beef) . 

Again,  I  empha.slze  that  this  program  will 
cost  the  government  very  little.  The  Act  sets 
a  precedent  for  other  agricultural  check-off 
programs  by  requiring  cattlemen  to  poet  a 
bond  to  cover  out-of-pocket  referendum  e.\- 
penses. 

It  is  obvious  that  most  cattlemeu  favor 
this  self-help  approach  to  solving  their  prob- 
lems. However,  If  an  ludMdual  cattleman 
doe.^  not  wish  to  participate,  he  may  re- 
quest a  refund  of  the  modest  deduction  and 
;ret  it.  In  this  way,  the  program  is  voluntary 
and  democratic. 

I  feel  this  bill  is  a  credit  to  the  many 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  comprise  this  na- 
tion's livestock  Industry.  The  livestock  in- 
dustry has  experienced  hard  times  and  see- 
saw markets  in  recent  years,  but  beef  pro- 
ducers are  strong  willed  and  self-reliant  in- 
dependents who  do  not  ask  for  handouts. 
Rather  they  ask  only  for  legislation  which 
wUl  allow  them  to  spend  their  own  money 
to  promote  their  product  through  research 
and  education.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  Conference  Report  and  allow  the 
livestock  Industry  to  establish  a  truly  self- 
help  program. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  7656,  the  Beef 
Research  and  Information  Act.  Passage 
of  this  act  will  benefit  the  beef  industry 
as  well  as  the  consumer. 

H.R.  7656  has  correctly  been  described 
as  self-help  legislation.  It  will  allow  cattle 
producers  to  pool  their  money  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis  to  finance  research,  con- 
sumer information,  and  marketing  in  re- 
gard to  cattle  and  beef  products.  This 
will  permit  the  development  of  national 
programs  that  should  help  the  beef  In- 
dustry to  remain  a  strong  and  productive 
facet  of  our  economy. 

The  spinoff  from  these  activities  should 
also  prove  advantageous  to  the  consum- 
er. The  research  envisioned  in  this  biU, 
for  example,  could  well  lead  to  better 
.  feeding  methods,  lower  production  costs, 
and  greater  marketing  eflaciency.  This 
would  make  possible  a  reduction  in  beef 
prices.  The  consumer  education  aspect 
could  also  prove  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  want  to  sti-ess  that  this  legislation 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  nothing. 
There  are  no  Government  subsidies,  no 
target  prices,  and  no  Federal  handouts. 
Cattle  producers  will  put  up  their  own 
money  to  support  these  programs.  Fur- 
thermore,  any  producer  who  does  not 
want  to  participate  can  get  his  money 
refunded  upon  request. 

This  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  aid  the  beef 
industry,  an  industry  of  key  importance 
to  our  Nation's  economy.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mrs.  Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7656,  the  Beef  Research  and 
Information  Act,  and  respectfully  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  cattle  producers  in  Nebraska,  and 
especially  in  the  Third  District,  have  been 
waiting  a  long  time  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  They  have  sought  this 
type  of  self-help  program  which  we  be- 
lieve will  lower  beef  production  costs,  im- 
prove beef  products,  develop  more  indus- 
try research,  promote  merchandising 
and  marketing  efficiency,  and  provide 
the  consumer  with  more  information  and 
assistance. 

Differences  over  the  referendimi  pro- 
cedures between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  which  resulted  in  the  recommltal 
action  in  tlie  House  have  been  resolved. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Beef 
Industry  Development  Task  Force  for 
reaching  agreement  on  the  referendum 
pi-ocedure.  This  agreement  laid  the 
groundwork  for  reconvening  the  confer- 
ence and  for  bringing  out  the  conference 
report  upon  which  we  are  voting  today. 

This  understanding  and  agreement 
was  worked  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
industry  and  farm  leaders  interested  in 
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Improving  the  economic  outlook  of  cattle 
producers  who  have  suffered  disastrous 
setbacks  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  adoption  of  this  conference  report 
will  be  a  big  step  toward  helping  this  seg- 
ment of  our  agricultural  economy  back 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Because  of 
sharp  fluctuations  in  the  market-place 
the  last  few  years,  unprecedented  finan- 
cial losses  have  occurred.  The  adoption 
of  this  self-help  plan  can  help  stabilize 
beef  supplies  which  will  help  producers 
and  consumers  alike. 

To  those  who  speculate  that  a  program 
of  this  kind  will  Increase  the  price  of 
beef,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  by 
O.  J.  Barron  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Beef 
Development  Task  Force: 

"ITiere  are  many  opportunities  for  Increas- 
ing the  efficiencies  in  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  beef  which  can  lower  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  At  present,  producers  who 
own  a  beef  anlma.1  and  feed  it  for  1  to  2  yeojs 
receive  only  about  65  percent  of  the  retail 
beef  dollar  while  middlemen  who  own  the 
product  for  1  to  2  weeks  receive  about  35 
percent.  If  the  latter  figure  can  be  re- 
duced .  .  .  and  it  can  be  reduced  .  .  .  both 
consumers  and  producers  would  benefit. 

The  Beef  Research  and  Information 
Act  will  strengthen  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
conference  report.  It  Is  Important  to  put 
this  plan  In  operation  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SULUVAN) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thoiigh  I  represent  an  lurban  congres- 
sional district,  I  have  cast  many,  many 
votes  over  the  past  23  years  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  and  I  have 
worked  on  behalf  of  numerous  bills  to  aid 
the  agricultural  economy.  All  of  the 
Members  who  have  been  here  for  any 
significant  number  of  years,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  know  that  as  a  con- 
sumerlst  I  have  nevertheless  always  rec- 
ognized the  great  importance  of  main- 
taining a  prosperous  agriculture.  Many 
will  remember  that  the  legislation  I  In- 
troduced which  became  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  as  a  city 
Democrat  voting  consistently  for  farm 
support  programs,  I  was  appalled  in  1954 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  building  up 
huge  surpluses  of  Government-owned 
food  which  we  were  desperately  trjdng  to 
give  away  abroad,  while  people  in  this 
coimtry  went  hungry.  The  solution,  as  I 
saw  it,  was  not  to  do  away  with  the  farm 
programs  intended  to  prevent  form  bank- 
ruptcy but  to  see  to  it  that  himgry  Amer- 
icans shared  in  this  great  food  abun- 
dance. And  today,  nearly  20  million 
Americans  are  sharing  in  our  food 
abundance  through  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  buying,  I  might  add,  lots  of 
beef. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  in  1964-66,  I 
studied  in  depth  the  problems  of  farmers 
in  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  their  essen- 
tial products  and  I  think  I  demonstrated 
a  real  concern  for  the  very  real  problems 
of  farmers.  So  I  make  no  apologies  for 
strongly  opposing  this  special  interest. 


antlconsiuner  beef  closed  shop  bill  in- 
volving a  compulsory  dues  checkoff  for 
every  pound  of  beef  marketed  in  this 
country — a  dues  checkoff  to  be  paid  by 
the  consumer  at  the  checkout  counter  of 
the  food  store. 

The  money  is  to  be  used  to  brainwash 
consumers  into  buying  more  beef.  As  I 
told  the  House  last  October  2  when  we 
debated  this  issue: 

The  problem  is  not  to  convince  consumers, 
to  eat  more  beef — they  eat  about  as  much 
now  as  they  can  afford,  and  perhaps  more 
than  they  should.  What  they  need  to  learn 
from  the  meat  Industry,  or  anjrone  else  who 
can  provide  the  information.  Is  how  the  con- 
sumer can  pay  for  additional  purchases  of 
beef. 

I  hold  to  the  same  view  today. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  from  agricul- 
tural areas  that  It  was  just  3  years  ago 
In  this  House  that  they  were  instrumen- 
tal, along  with  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  killing  the  legislation 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  which  would  have  rolled 
back  the  disastrous  inflation  of  phase 
m  of  the  Mxon  stabilization  program 
to  the  levels  of  prices  and  interest  rates 
prevailing  on  January  11,  1973,  when 
phase  n  ended  and  phase  in  began.  The 
farmei-s  then  could  see  only  the  dancing 
mirage  of  ever  higher  fann  prices  at  that 
time;  they  failed  to  see  that  the  inflation 
they  were  supporting  would  eventually 
bar^rapt  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
farmers  through  higher  costs  and  the 
catastrophe  of  soaring  interest  rates. 

And  now  they  come  in  and  ask  for  tliis 
closed  shop  beef  checkoff  citing  the 
squeeze  between  farmers'  costs  and 
prices.  So  they  ask  the  consumers  of  tliis 
country  to  pay  a  special  dues  assessment 
on  every  pound  of  beef  in  order  to  use 
the  money  to  mount  a  Madison  Avenue 
campaign  to  get  consumers  to  buy  more 
beef. 

If  the  ranchers  and  feedlot  operators 
want  to  mount  a  Madison  Avenue  ad- 
vertising campaign  for  more  sales  of  beef, 
let  them  pay  for  it  themselves.  The  only 
aspect  of  free  enterprise  in  this  closed 
shop  beef  checkoff  is  that  those  who 
would  benefit  from  it,  or  hope  to  benefit 
from  it,  would  get  a  free  ride  at  the  con- 
sumers' expense. 

The  conference  report  does  not  even 
contain  any  effective  provision  for  effec- 
tive consumer  representation  on  this 
Beef  Promotion  Board.  That  was  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  House's  re- 
jection of  the  conference  report  we  con- 
sidered last  December  15.  It  is  still  a 
bad  deal  for  consumers,  and  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
want  to  mention  again  the  fairness  with 
which  our  former  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  presented 
the  case  here,  particularly  in  answer  to 
some  questions  on  whether  or  not  the 
consumer  pays  any  price  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  any  time  pro- 
duction costs  increase,  the  price  of  tlie 
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The  next  item  speaks 
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Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr. 
minutes  to  the  gentlefnan  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE) . 

Mr.   CONTE.  Mr. 
strong  opposition  to  Aie  conference  re- 
port to  H.R.  7656,  the  Jeef  Research  and 
Information  Act.  Thii 
I  have  had  to  speak 
rip-ofif  bill,  and  I  hop* 

I  urge  my  colleaguis  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  i  ,nd  kill  this  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  lei  ;islation. 

When  I  first  spoke  i  igainst  this  bill  in 
October.  I  said  it  was 
December,  when  the 
came  before  the  Hous^ : 
I  put  aside  the  jokea  and  pointed  out 
how  this  was  special  Interest  legislation 
to  promote  the  sale  of  a  commodity  that 
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Americans  were  already  buying  in 
abundance. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  Decem- 
ber to  change  my  <H>inion.  The  Beef  Re- 
search and  Information  Act  remains  a 
choice  morsel  of  special  interest  fat  and 
a  rip-off  on  consxmiers. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Congress  would  be  besieged  by  lobbyists 
for  other  farm  commodities  demanding 
equal  treatment. 

Several  commodities  already  enjoy  the 
privileged  status  of  having  their  own 
congressionally  charted  "research  and 
promotion"  office.  But  these  ofiBces  have 
not  served  the  public  interest  well. 

Since  1970,  the  research  and  promo- 
tion office  for  cotton  producers,  known 
as  Cotton,  Inc.,  has  been  a  continuous 
scandal  of  boondoggles  and  shenanigans 
at  taxpayer  expense.  In  that  time.  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  has  lavishly  wasted  $26  million 
in  taxpayer  subsidies  on  fancy  office 
furnishings,  snob  appeal  advertising 
campaigns  and  outrageous  executive 
salaries. 

For  example,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
House  last  year,  the  chief  executive  at 
Cotton,  Inc.,  gets  a  salary  twice  as  large 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  few  other  commodities  also  have 
congressionally  chartered  research  and 
promotion  offices,  including  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, wool  and  mohair.  Opening  the 
gate  to  beef  producers  will  guarantee 
that  every  farm  commodity  lobby  will  be 
demanding  tlie  same  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

The  administration  shares  this  view. 
The  O.'Bce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  stated  that  "the  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  promotion  of 
a  particular  commodity  at  the  expense  of 
other  commodities  would  compel  other 
commodity  groups  to  seek  similar  assist- 
ance in  order  to  maintain  their  share  of 
the  food  market.  The  net  effect  of  such 
action  would  be  to  unnecessarily  increase 
costs  to  both  producers  and  consumers." 

The  Beef  Research  and  Information 
Act  would  require  every  cattle  producer 
to  pay  a  small  percentage  from  the  sale 
price  of  his  cattle  to  the  beef  board.  This 
"checkoff"  requirement  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  imposing  a  "value-added" 
tax  on  all  beef  products.  The  beef  board, 
which  wouldn't  have  a  single  consumer 
representative  among  its  68  appointed 
members,  would  deteimine  how  to  spend 
the  $45  to  $60  milhon  collected. 

Beef  producers  need  to  sell  their  cattle 
at  a  fair  price.  But  their  prospects  will  be 
worse  with  the  addition  of  a  value-added 
tax.  That  tax  would  cause  higher  beef 
prices,  which  would  certainly  meet  with 
consumer  resistance. 

Four  months  ago,  tlie  House  rejected 
this  conference  report  by  a  wide  margin, 
263  to  112.  Except  for  one  change — which 
abolished  the  ridiculous  "one  cow,  one 
vote"  principle,  this  is  the  same  bill,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond)  . 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,   this 


measure  is  a  sweetheart  bill  which  will 
create  a  slush  fund  for  the  Nation's  cattle 
barons  and  cause  a  substantial  increase 
in  meat  prices  at  the  supermai'ket. 

This  was  a  bad  bill  when  the  House 
considered  it  last  fall.  It  was  a  bad  bill 
when  the  House  rejected  the  first  con- 
ference report.  This  conference  report  is 
no  better. 

This  bill  will  create  a  totally  unneces- 
sary advertising,  promotion  and  research 
campaign  for  cattlemen,  paid  for  by  con- 
sumers, probably  out  of  plush  Madison 
Avenue  offices. 

But,  cattlemen  already  spend  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  advertising  beef  on  TV,  and 
the  USDA  already  spends  $50  million  a 
year  on  cattle  research,  5  times  the 
amount  that  it  spends  on  human  nutri- 
tion research. 

This  bill  is  unfair  because  it  will  raise 
the  price  of  beef,  and  will  not  help  the 
small,  family  cattlemen.  This  bill  will 
only  take  a  little  more  from  their  pockets 
so  a  few  agribusiness  cattle  barons  can 
profit. 

Cattle  producers  do  not  need  more 
advertising;  they  need  rural  development 
funds,  pollution  control  grants,  operating 
loans,  relief  from  chemical  contamina- 
tion of  their  livestock  and  real  assistance 
in  getting  more  leverage  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  farm  groups  know  that.  That  is 
why  the  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  and  the  National 
Association  of  American  Meat  Promoters 
oppose  this  bill.  And  that  is  why  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Union  oppose 
this  bill. 

Let  us  stop  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  ill-conceived 
legislation  which  costs  consumers,  costs 
cattlemen  and  feeds  the  pockets  of  Sec- 
retary Butz'  agribusiness  friends. 

This  matter  also  has  become  even  more 
urgent  when  we  read  a  CIA  report  which 
my  office  recently  had  declassified  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Reid  A.  Bryson,  the 
world's  leading  climatologist. 

Let  me  quote  the  short  article  in  the 
April  30  edition  of  the  New  Yoi-k  Times: 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
is  as  follows: 
C.I.A.  Weather  Study  Cites.  Global  Crisis 

Washington,  April  30. — A  report  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  warns  of  global 
political  and  economic  upheaval  almost  "be- 
yond comprehension"  because  of  climatic 
changes  that  have  already  occurred. 

The  report  says  the  world  has  entered  a 
period  of  adverse  weather  that  will  reduce 
crop  production  and  cause  widespread 
famine  and  starvation. 

The  unfavorable  weather  is  likely  to  last 
for  at  least  40  years  and  possibly  centuries, 
the  report  added. 

Based  on  a  study  by  Dr.  Reid  A.  Bryson  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  report  states 
that  long-term  changes  in  the  weather  may 
cause  a  major  drought  in  India  every  four 
years  resulting  in  the  starvation  of  150  mil- 
lion people,  a  major  famine  in  China  every 
five  years  and  the  loss  of  the  Soviet  wheat 
fields  in  Kazakhstan. 

Tlie  report  will  not  be  made  public  until 
Monday,  but  a  copy  was  obtained  by  The 
Associated  Press. 

The  world  reserve  would  have  to  supply  30 
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to  50  million  metric  tons  of  grain  each  year 
to  prevent  the  death  of  150  million  Indians, 
the  report  said. 

China,  with  a  major  famhie  every  flv* 
years  would  require  a  supply  of  50  million 
metric  tons  of  grain,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  lose  Kazakhstan  for  grain  production, 
thereby  showing  a  yearly  lo&s  of  48  million 
metric  tons  of  grain,  it  added. 

Canada,  a  major  exporter,  would  lose  over 
50  percent  of  its  production  capability  and 
75  percent  of  its  exporting  capabilities,  and 
Northern  Eiu-ope  will  lose  25  to  30  percent 
of  its  present  production  capability,  while 
the  Common  Market  countries  would  "zero 
their  exports,"  the  report  said. 

As  examples  of  the  change  In  climate  that 
is  taking  place  the  report  cited  record  high 
rains  and  cold  spells  for  the  last  three  years 
from  Burma  to  the  United  States. 

Another  C.I.A.  report,  made  public  last 
year,  said  grave  food  shortages  would  prompt 
increasingly  desperate  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful,  but  hungry  nations,  to  get 
grain  any  way  they  could.  Massive  migra- 
tions, sometimes  backed  by  force,  would  be  a 
live  issue,  and  political  and  economic  in- 
stability would  be  widespread. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
respond  to  a  couple  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  several  of  the  Dear  Colleague  letters 
I  have  received,  and  I  would  Iflte  to  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  MLssourt  (Mrs. 
Sullivan)  that  I  did  indeed  vote  against 
the  rollback  powers  which  included  beef 
prices.  At  that  time  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  called  the 
Sebelius  roUup  bovine  gestation  amend- 
ment, wherein  I  tried  to  point  out  the 
point  that  you  cannot  order  these  things 
on  supply  and  demand,  you  create  arti- 
ficial situations.  And  the  gist  of  my 
amendment  was  to  order  the  cow  to  have 
the  calf  in  exactly  half  the  time.  The 
amendment  made  more  sense  than  dis- 
turbing economic  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that  we  are 
getting  anywhere  when  the  fai'mer  sells 
at  wholesale,  buys  retail,  he  pays  the 
freight  both  ways.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser), 
says  that  the  charge  will  be  a  production 
cost  and  that  will  be  added  on.  We  can- 
not add  it  on.  We  sell  it  for  what  is 
offered.  That  is  exactly  why  the  seller 
is  being  charged  in  this  situation.  It  is 
not  an  added-on  tax.  Also,  we  did  put  in 
Uie  language  of  the  report  that  the 
Secretary  could  name  five  consumer 
advisers  and  that  we  will  pay  their 
expenses. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mi*.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Kansas  (Mr.  SEBELitrs)  and 
the  other  conferees  who  worked  on  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  regarding  the  con- 
ference committee's  decision  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  the  refei'endimi. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  cost  of  the  refer- 
endum will  be  borne  by  the  producers, 


whether  it  is  approved  or  not,  and  that 
•11  related  out-of-pocket  expenses  will 
Iw  carried  by  the  producers  as  well?  The 
only  Crovemment  cost  will  be  that  of 
salaries  that  are  already  being  paid  now 
and  would  have  to  be  paid  under  any 
circumstances.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Because  this  is  an  .im- 
portant point,  I  want  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sible misunderstanding  as  to  the  poten- 
tial Federal  liability  for  the  costs  of  the 
referendum.  Whether  it  is  ultimately  ap- 
proved by  the  producers  or  not,  I  repeat 
that  they  will  still  pay  the  costs  of  the 
referendum. 

Sir.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  because 
he  has  been  very  understanding  while  we 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  beef 
producer. 

I  have  letters  here  from  83  orgsuiiza- 
tions  that  are  supporting  this  beef  re- 
search bill.  I  will  not  name  them,  but  two 
of  the  general  farm  organizations  are  the 
American  Grange  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  almost 
every  State  cattle  organization  is  very 
much  In  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reflect  very 
briefly  on  what  was  previously  referred 
to,  the  recommendation  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weav- 
er) ,  when  he  said  in  his  letter  that: 

Cattle  producers  have  been  hard  hit  In 
recent  years  by  high  costs  and  by  the  glut  of 
beef  which  has  held  down  prices.  I  know  It 
has  been  a  trying  and  difficult  period  for 
them,  as  they  tried  to  stay  in  business  until 
the  market  changed. 

Now,  the  market  has  changed.  Prices  of 
beef  have  risen  sharply  In  the  last  month  or 
so. 

That  is  the  very  point  I  tried  to  make 
as  to  why  we  need  this  bill,  to  level  out 
the  price  fluctuation,  and  to  have  more 
understanding  so  that  there  can  be  de- 
liveries to  the  market. 

If  you  are  tired  of  the  ups  and  dowTis 
of  beef  prices,  you  should  vote  for  this 
conference  report  and  let  the  farmers 
and  the  stockmen  try  to  solve  tlieir 
problems. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jane  Clay- 
brook,  speaking  for  Private  Citizen, 
wherein  she  refers  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
only  thmg  different  in  tliis  bill  is  the 
fact  tliat  we  changed  th3  referendum. 
Tlie  referendum  is  what  was  needed  the 
last  time.  So  now  we  have  one-man,  one- 
cov,  one-vote.  Now  that  is  what  is  in 
this  '..ill. 

We  have  that  in  this  bill,  plus  the  five 
consumer  advisories  that  we  pay  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  tlie  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Wiggins)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Schetter>,  who  talk 
about  the  "beef  rip-off  act,"  I  would 
like  to  refer  them  to  an  article  in  the 
Kansas  Stockman  entitled  "The  Real 
Beef  Rip-Off,"  which  talks  about  all  the 
Chicago  supermarkets  and  the  union 
rules  so  they  cannot  offer  meat  after  6 
p.m.  and  many  other  co.st  consuming 
problems. 

Those  are  the  problems  we  want  to 
study.  I  am  not  disregarding  the  prob- 


lem of  the  beef  cutter  or  anybody  else. 
I  want  to  study  these  problems,  and  the 
stockmen  and  the  farmers  want  to  study 
the  problem.  They  want  to  find  out  why 
they  cannot  price  their  own  product; 
that  Is  the  sad  thing  about  this.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Foage)  has 
known  about  this  and  has  studied 
law  here  in  Congress  for  30  years,  and  he 
has  been  trying  to  explain  the  problem. 

They  raise  an  objection  to  the  value- 
added  tax.  It  Is  not  a  value-added  tax. 
it  is  just  the  opposite.  The  seller  pays  it 
out  of  what  he  receives.  It  is  not  added 
to  anything. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Biemiller,  wiio 
wrote  a  very  learned  letter  about  his 
concerns,  that  he  read  the  article  I  just 
referred  to  on  the  subject  of  "The  Real 
Beef  Rip-Off." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  picking  on  any- 
body; I  am  Just  asking  for  a  little  com- 
passion and  a  little  concern  for  the  beef 
man  himself, 

I  have  one  fuither  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  studying  the  pricing  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  am  only  sorry  that  my  col- 
leagues do  not  have  the  opportunity  I 
have  to  buy  beef  out  In  western  Kansas. 
Just  last  week  I  bought  a  side  of  beef  on 
the  hoof.  You  say,  "How  do  you  split 
that  cow  down  the  middle?"  "niat  must 
be  done  in  a  butcher  shop. 

I  bought  the  side  of  beef  from  a 
farmer  friend  of  mine  who  raises  his  own 
beef.  For  that  beef  I  paid  74  cents  a 
pound  as  it  Is  hanging,  and  I  am  giving 
a  processor,  a  little  packing  plant,  12 
cents  a  pound  for  preparation,  for  cut-, 
ting  and  wrapping  and  freezing  that 
beef.  So  it  is  going  to  cost  me  86  cents  a 
pound  for  that  beef. 

I  know  all  about  the  problems  in  the 
cities.  There  are  problems  of  distribu- 
tion, problems  of  marketing,  and  prob- 
lems of  transportation.  We  want  to  get 
to  those  problems,  and  we  want  to  work 
on  those  problems  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  consumer  and  farmers  and  stock- 
men. I  want  the  people  in  the  cities  to 
be  able  to  buy  beef  at  86  cents  a  pound, 
too.  We  must  figure  out  some  way  to  get 
together  to  work  out  these  things. 

We  have  the  same  problems  witli  the 
poor  wheat  farmers.  It  costs  more  to  haul 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  bakery  to  the 
supermarket  than  for  all  the  wheat  that 
goes  Into  that  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  am  asking 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  today.  I  a.sk 
them  to  vote  for  this  conference  report 
and  give  us  a  chance. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Oregon 
( Mr.  Weaver  > . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
have  supported  almost  all  the  bills  which 
aid  that  fundamental  part  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  agricultural  sector.  We  owe  our 
farmers  a  great  deal.  They  have  a  mag- 
nificent record,  a  record  of  producing 
food  hi  abundance  at  low  cost  to  us  in 
this  country. 

Any  bill  that  really  helps  our  agricul- 
tural sector,  the  Members  will  find  me 
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supporting  it.  The  trut^i 
this  bill  before  us 

I  am  concerned 
They  have  suffered 
of  years  with  low  pricfs 
of  production,  but  the 
ending.  The  oversuppl^ 
country,  with  the 
liquidated,  now  means 
ber  of  cattle  and 

Mr.    Speaker,    let 
Doane's.  This  is  an 
the  farmer.  The 


,  however,  is  that 

is  not  needed. 

abdut  our  cattlemen. 

ovejr  the  past  number 

and  rising  costs 

ong  cattle  cycle  is 

of  cattle  in  this 

breeding  herds  being 

decreasing  num- 

risii^g  beef  prices. 

me    quote    from 

advisory  service  for 

quota  tion  is  as  follows : 


day  I 


Since   the  dreary 
March,  feed  cattle 
substantially.  •   •  • 
were  cashing  a  solid  $45 
$10  in  a  month. 


of  February  and 

martets  have  improved 

slaxighter  steers 

up  something  like 


Choice 


Below  it  says: 

Prices  will  probably  rifti 
to  $50  bracket  on  Choic» 
mainder  of  the  year.  We 
price  range  is  more  likely  t 
top  side. 


to  my  contention 

i4nnecessary. 

also  mention  one 

a  certain  State  to 

4egs. 

in  this  bill  a  pro- 

cattlei4an  can  take  his 

for  it.  In  one  cer- 

bill  like  this  for 

prodi^cers  take  all  their 

saddling  the 

entire  cost  of  the 


mc  nth. 


l(t 


mi  lute. 


g<iOd 


This  lends  credence 
that  this  bill  is  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thing  that  happens  in 
a  similar  program  for 

As  we  know,  we  have 
vision  that  a 
money  back  if  he  asks 
tain  State  they  have  : 
eggs,  and  the  big 
"money  back  every 
little  producer  with  Uv  i 
egg  program. 

The  same  thing  coul^ 
cattle  bill.  The  big 
their    money    back, 
cattlemen  to  foot  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say, 
feience  report. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mrl 
myself  1  additional 

Mr.  Speaker,  my 
gentleman  from  Oregoh 
saying  that  the  farm^ 
now. 

However,  at  this 
is  just  about  at  the 
break  even.  If  we 
price  of  cattle  for 
considerably  lower 
now.  They  were  mucl 
we  want  to  stop  this 
vote  for  this  report. 

Mr.  FOLEY.   Mr.   3 
minutes   to   the 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer> 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr. 
pie  of  this  country 
about  the  extensive 
powers  which  have 
legitimizing  purpose 
at  this  time  to  be 
force  of  the  Federal 
a    beef    promotion 
bizarre. 

Tlie  fact  is,  Mr.  Sbeaker 
thinking  about  the  he  ilth 
%ve  would  be  doing  expctly 
We  would  be  trying 
radically   reduce  thei^" 
beef  and  other. 

The  famed  Harvard 
tion.  Jean  Mayer,  told 
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mostly  in  the  (45 
steers  for  the  re- 
tend  to  think  this 
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1  saving    tlie    small 

I  ill. 


us  beat  this  con- 
Speaker,  I  yield 


colleague,  the 
(Mr.  Weaver",  is 
has  it  big  right 


moment  tlie  stockman 

where  he  can 

at  the  futures 

Deiember,  they  were 

they  are  right 

less.  However,  if 

level  it  off  a  bit. 


pi  (int 
look 


thm 


and 


peaker,  I  yield  2 
gentleman   from   New 

Speaker,  tlie  peo- 

ha|ve  become  cynical 

of  Government 

clearly  defined 

For  this  Congress 

plotting  the  coercive 

ernment  beliind 

program    to    me   is 


use 
no 


o 


if  we  were 

of  Americans. 

the  opposite. 

help  Americans 

consumption  of 


professor  of  nutri- 
me  last  Friday : 


This  bUl  Is  Just  one  more  example  of  the 
total  lack  of  coordination  In  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  HEW  supporting  enormous  amounts  of 
research  which  show  that  the  consumption 
of  high  fat  foods — ^particularly  beef — pro- 
motes heart  disease  and  stroke,  while  at 
the  same  time  Agriculture  Is  pushing  pro- 
motion of  beef. 

Dr.  Ernst  L.  Wynder.  president  of  the 
American  Health  Foundation,  said  that 
Americans  would  be  wise  to  limit  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  eggs  to  four  times 
a  week  each  and  avoid  dairy  fats.  He  said 
this  would  not  only  help  prevent  the  half 
a  million  premature  deaths  from  heart 
disease  but  also  reduce  deaths  from 
colon-rectal  cancer. 

This  form  of  cancer,  which  Is  becoming 
more  common  every  year,  is  expected  to 
strike  up  to  99,000  Americans  this. year 
and  take  48,000  lives  annually. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  edi- 
torialized that  "millions  of  Americans 
would  benefit  from  a  permanent  semi- 
boycott  of  meat  and  related  animal-de- 
rived foods.  In  the  quantities  eaten  in 
this  country,  the  juicy  steak  and  the  suc- 
culent pork  chop  are  both  enemies  of 
good  health,  sources  of  the  excess  sat- 
iirated  fats  which  most  medical  authori- 
ties now  agree  help  cause  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  heart  attacks — ^large 
numbers  of  them  fatal — that  plague  the 
United  States  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial went  on  to  say  as  follows: 

The  average  American  eats  almost  five 
pounds  of  meat  a  week,  mast  of  It  cholesterol - 
rich  beef  and  pork.  This  diet  stands  accused 
as  the  single  largest  killer  of  Americans.  For 
years,  nutritionists  have  been  trying  to  tell 
Americans  that  (they)  eat  too  much  food 
altogether,  and  too  much  meat  in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  Nation  really 
needs  is  not  a  beef  promotion  program, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  coercive  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  rather  a 
federally  assisted  health  information 
program  informing  the  American  pubUc 
how  they  can  radically  improve  their 
health  and  life  exp>ectancy  by  cutting 
their  consumption  of  animal  fats,  beef, 
other  meats,  and  dairy  products  included. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Melcher>  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed 
the  previous  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  but  I  am  here  today  supporting  this 
final  version  of  the  bill  because  I  think 
it  follows  the  democratic  processes  in 
conducting  the  referendum,  and  that  was 
my  previous  objection  to  it.  Now  it  has 
been  changed  to  again  conform  to  the 
language  as  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

The  money  that  will  be  collected,  if  the 
referendum  by  the  producers  carries, 
amounts  to  about  $40  to  $50  million  a 
year;  and  every  one  of  the  producers  who 
wants  to  get  his  money  back  can  do  so. 
He  or  she  may  apply  for  the  money  to  be 
refunded,  and  it  will  be,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  i\^fK  th|V  is  a  des- 
perate need  for  mofp  catue  and  other 
animal  research  in  tiilsvdbim&y  because 
we  are  not  meetiii^^l{&'jReCMS^'  needs. 


It  does  involve  pubUc  health,  but,  be- 
yond that,  this  bill  would  put  the  $40  to 
$50  million  subject  of  the  dispensation 
by  the  board  of  producers,  advised  by 
consumers,  into  projects  that  will  better 
enable  consumers  to  buy  beef  at  better 
prices.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
first  area  studied  by  the  board,  once 
this  is  passed  and  if  the  referendum 
carries,  would  be  to  look  into  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Northeast,  including 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
find  out  why  beef  continually  and  con- 
sistently costs  more  there.  It  is  that  type 
of  problem  on  marketing  that  should  be 
covered,  and  I  hope  that  the  board,  with 
the  use  of  this  money,  can  perhaps  solve 
it. 

I  commend  the  conference  report  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  hope  we 
get  a  resoimding  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President's  desk  for  his  signature  and 
enactment  into  law. 

Producers  and  consumers  can  and 
should  benefit. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Beef  Research  and  Information  Act,  H.R. 
7656,  will  be  helpful  for  improving  con- 
ditions in  the  livestock  industry.  The  bill 
will  set  up  a  fund  and  the  mechanism  to 
undei-write  research  and  consumer  edu- 
cation. This  research  could  well  mean 
improved  feeding  methods,  a  reduction 
in  grain  cost  and  a  more  nutritious  l>eef 
product.  This  improvement  would  result 
in  lower  production  costs  and  these 
lower  costs  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  terms  of  quality  laeef  at 
lower  prices.  The  Beef  Research  and  In- 
formation Act  will  mean  benefits  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  and  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  find  that 
the  conference  report  has  eliminated  the 
major  objectionable  features  of  the  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  7656,  the  Beef  Research  and 
Information  Act.  As  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  PoAGE,  has  pointed  out,  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 
would  have  the  effect  of  simply  allowing 
livestock  producers  to  decide  by  referen- 
dum whether  they  wish  to  collectively 
undertake  a  national  program  of  re- 
search, promotion,  consumer  education, 
and  market  development  for  cattle,  beef, 
and  beef  products.  Under  this  program 
money  derived  from  cattlemen  will  be 
spent  on  research  projects  designed  to 
increase  the  efiBciency  of  beef  production, 
improve  the  eating  qualities  of  beef,  im- 
prove nutrition  and  human  health,  de- 
velop new  beef  products,  and  facilitate 
improved  methods  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing beef.  It  is  the  committee's  feel- 
ing that  progress  in  any  of  these  areas 
will  help  consumers  while  at  the  same 
time  expanding  markets  for  beef.  Among 
other  things,  this  bill  would  allow  cat- 
tlemen to  spend  their  own  money  on 
consumer  education  and  information. 
Programs  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
legiilation  should  supply  consumers  with 
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valuable  information  on  the  economics 
of  buying  beef  and  beef  products,  on  how 
to  get  more  for  the  food  dollar,  and  on 
how  to  select  and  prepare  the  most  eco- 
nomical beef  cuts.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent 
research  findings  support  the  thesis  that 
the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  the 
overall  palatability  of  l>eef  are  cooking 
temperature  and  method  of  preparation 
lather  than  marbling  and  maturity. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  designed 
to  insure  that  the  Federal  Government 
incurs  no  costs  in  conducting  the  refer- 
endum or  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  All  Government  expenditures 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  assessments  col- 
lected by  the  Beef  Board. 

Under  the  language  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Government  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  its  out-of-pocket  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  the  referendum, 
wliether  or  not  it  is  approved. 

The  main  question  we  are  deciding  to- 
day is  whether  the  House  believes  there 
is  any  merit  in  allowing  producei-s  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  if  the  Beef  Re- 
search and  Information  Act  should  in 
tact  become  operative.  I  should  further 
like  to  remind  Members  tliat  if  the  ma- 
jority of  livestock  producei-s  do  not  favor 
participation  in  tliis  program,  as  some 
suggest,  the  referendum  will  ultimately 
faU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  allow  our  Na- 
tion's producers,  large  and  small  alike, 
to  make  the  final  determination  ns  to 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  contribute  to 
this  pi-ogram.  I  ask  that  you  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time;  and  in  the  few  sec- 
onds I  have  remaining,  I  wish  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  work  of 
tlie  conference.  It  is  a  balanced  con- 
ference report  in  my  judgment  that  in- 
cludes such  protections  as  granting  the 
Secretary  authority  to  audit  the  funds  of 
the  t)oard  and  to  call  another  referen- 
dum if,  in  his  judgment,  this  is  needed. 
The  bill,  moreover  will  provide  producers 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  information 
tiiat  will  greatly  benefit  consumers  in 
securing  better  beef  at  more  reasonable 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling 
producers  to  produce  larger  quantities  of 
higher  quality  beef. 

Again,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  tliis  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  tlie  con- 
ference report. 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  TO  HECOMMrr  GFJ'ERED  BY    MR.  PEYSfcR 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  tlie  conference  report? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peyser  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.R,  7656  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
ijort. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  lecommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
tlie  groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoi-um 
is  not  prese.it. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  200,  nays  170, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  61,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  224] 
YEAS — 200 


Abrinor 

Haley 

Neal 

AJexander 

Hall 

Nedzi 

Anderson,  ni. 

Hamilton 

O'Brien 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hammer- 

ONeill 

Archer 

schmidt 

Passman 

Armstrong 

Hanley 

Patten,  N.J. 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Pettis 

Ashley 

Harkln 

Pickle 

AuC3oin 

Harsba 

Poage 

Bafalls 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Hebert 

Preyer 

Bnumaii 

Hefner 

Quie 

Beard,  Temi. 

Henderson 

Quillen 

Bedell 

Hicks 

Rallsback 

Bergland 

Hightower 

Randall 

Bevlll 

Hill  is 

Regula 

Blouin 

Holland 

Rhodes 

Boggs 

Holt 

Rlsenhoover 

Bo  wen 

Howe 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Roncalio 

Breckinridge 

Hutchinson 

Rose 

Brooks 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

BroyhlU 

Jarman 

Satterfield 

Burgeiier 

Jenrette 

Schneebeli 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sebellus 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sharp 

Butler 

Jones,  N.C. 

Shipley 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Kasteu 

Shuster 

Chappell 

Kastenmeic-r 

SUces 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

SiBk 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Skubitz 

Clay 

Ketchtmi 

Slack 

Collins,  Tex. 

Keys 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conable 

Krebs 

Snyder 

Crane 

Lagomursluo 

.Spence 

Daniel,  Dau 

Latta 

Staggers 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Leggett 

Stanton, 

Dautelson 

Litton 

J.  WUliam 

Davis 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Steed 

Dent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Derrick 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Devine 

Lott 

Stratton 

Diggs 

Lujan 

S.vmms 

Downing,  Va. 

Luudine 

Talcott 

Diuican,  Oreg. 

McClory 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McColllster 

Taylor,  N.C. 

English 

McCormack 

Teague 

Eviiis,  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Thone 

Finrtlev 

MrF."!! 

Thornton 

Fisher 

McKay 

Traxler 

Filhian 

Madigau 

Treen 

Flood 

Mahon 

Dllman 

Fiynt 

Mathis 

Vander  Jogt 

Foley 

Meeds 

Vigorito 

Porsythe 

Me'.cher 

Waggonner 

Fountain 

Milford 

Whitehurst 

Frey 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whitteu 

Fuqua 

Mills 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gaydos 

Mluetft 

Wilson,  Tex, 

Glnn 

Montgomery 

Winu 

Goldwater 

Moore 

Wright 

GonKalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Morgan 

Yatron 

Grassley 

Murtha 

Young,  Alaska 

Guyer 

Myers,  Ind. 

Young.  Tex. 

Hagedom 

Natcher 

NAYS— 170 

Abziig 

Pish 

Oberstar 

Adams 

Florio 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Mich. 

O'Hara 

Allen 

Fraser 

Ottlnger 

Ambro 

Preuzel 

Patterson, 

Anderson, 

Gibbous 

Calif. 

Calif. 

Gil  man 

Pattiiion,  N.Y. 

Aimuuy'io 

Oradisou 

Paul 

/.  :pin 

Gude 

Perkins 

Baidus 

Hannaford 

Peyser 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harrington 

Pike 

Beimett 

Harris 

Price 

Biaggl 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Blester 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Helstoski 

Rees 

Blanchard 

Hollzmau 

Reuss 

Boland 

Horton 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Howard 

Rinaldo 

Brademas 

Hughes 

Roe 

Brodhead 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Jordan 

Rooney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mich. 

Kemp 

Ro6tenkow.sk  i 

Burke,  Calif. 

Koch 

Roush 

Burke.  Fla. 

LaPalce 

Roybal 

Burke,  Bfass. 

Lehman 

Rusao 

Burton,  John 

Lent 

Ryan 

Btirton,  Phillip  Levitas 

St  Germain 

Byron 

Long.  Md. 

Sarasln 

Carney 

McCloskey 

Scheuer 

Carr 

McDade 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

McDonald 

Schulze 

Clancy 

McHugh 

Seiberling 

Claweon,  Del 

McKlnney 

Simon 

Clevtiand 

Magulre 

Smith,  lown 

Cohen 

Martin 

Solarz 

Conte 

Matsunaga 

Speliman 

Gorman 

Mazzoli 

Stokes 

Cornell 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Cotter 

Meyner 

Sullivan 

Coughlin 

Mezvinsky 

Thompson 

D' Amours 

Mikva 

Tsongas 

Daniels,  N.J. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlm 

Delaney 

Minish 

Vander  Veen 

Dellums 

Mink 

Vanik 

Derwinski 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Walsh 

Dingell 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Waxman 

Dodd 

Moakley 

Weaver 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Wbalen 

Drinan 

Moorhead, 

Wiggins 

du  Pont 

Calif. 

Wlrth 

Early 

Mosher — ^ 

Wolff 

Edgar 

Moss    ' 

Wydler 

EUberg 

Mottl 

Yates 

Emery 

Murphy,  Di. 

Young,  Ga. 

Erlenborn 

Myers,  Pa. 

Zablockl 

Fary 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Fenwlck 

Nowak 

ANSWERED  -PRESENT' —1 

Edwards,  Calif 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Audrews, 

Giaimo 

Nix 

N.Dak. 

Green 

Pepper 

BadlUo 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Riegle 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Heinz 

Rodino 

Brlnkiey 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Hungate 

Santinl 

Cochran 

Hyde 

Sarbanes 

Collins,  m. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stanton, 

Conlan 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

Conyers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stark 

de  la  Garza 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Dickinson 

Krueger 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Symington 

Esch 

Madden 

Udall 

Eshieman 

Mann 

Wampler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

White 

Evans.  Ind. 

MoUohan 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Pascell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Young,  Fla. 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Ford.  Tenn. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

1X1  irs: 

On  tliis  vote : 

Mr.  Krueger  for,  with  Mr.  Badillo  against. 

Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  Riegle  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  for,  with  Kir.  Xldall  against. 

Mr.  Fascell  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Himgate  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois  agalJist. 
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Mr.    Jones    of    Alabama 
Rodlno  against. 

Mr.    Jones    of    Tenneese* 
Murphy  ol  New  Yorlc  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Flowers  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr 

Mr.  Santlnl  for,  with  Mr. 
or  California  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr 
Virginia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Michel . 
Mr.  BrinlUej  with  Mr.  Eshl  em; 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hei  iz 
Mr.  Stuckcy  with   Mr.  Apdre 

Dakota. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massach 

Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  wltl . 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  wit  i 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Coohr  in 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  wit]  i 
Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Hy  ie 
Mr.  Kindness  with  Mr.  Mo|loh 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Ruppe 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  wllh 
Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Stslge 
Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Yjung 


for,    with    Mr. 
for,    with    Mr. 


:  4lx  against. 

Conyers  against. 

Madden  against. 
(Jharles  H.  Wilson 

Heckler  of  West 


an. 

ws  of  North 

'visetts  with  Mr, 

Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 
1. 
Mr.  Conlan. 

ail. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

r  of  Arizona. 

of  Florida. 


So  the  conference  repor ; 

The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


was  agreed  to. 
v&s  announced 

R-as  laid  on  the 


GENERAL 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr. 


mous   consent   that   all 
have  5  legislative  days  in 
and  extend  their  remar 
ject  of  the  conferenc 
7656,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete 
the  request  of  the  gep 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR   CO^MI 
PUBLIC      WORKS 
PORTATION  TO  FIU ! 
H.R. 12545 


Call: 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
the   Committee  on  Pub  ic 
Transportation  may  have  until 
tonight  to  file  a  report  oi  i 
12545),   the  river  basins 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther 
the  request  of  the  gentleifian 
foniia? 

ITiere  was  no  objection, 


PERMISSION   FOR   COlklMI' 
SCIENCE    AND 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R 


Mr.    TEAGUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that 


on  Science  and  Techno:  ogy  may  have 
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LE\VE 


Speak  >r  I  ask  unani- 

Members   may 

which  to  revise 

Is  on  the  sub- 

leport  on  H.R. 


objection  to 
itleman    from 


TTEE  ON 
TRANS- 
REPORT  ON 


iND 


lornia.    Mr. 

consent  that 

Works   and 

midnight 

the  bill  (B.R. 

authorization 

e  objection  to 
from  Cali- 


TTEE   ON 
TO 
13350 


TEci  :nology 


the  Committee 


until  midnight  tonight 
1976,  to  file  a  report  on 
authorize  appropriations  I  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    geptleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


^onday.  May  3, 
H_R.  13350.  to 


from 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

Washincton.  D.C. 

May  3,   1976. 
Hon.    Gael    Albeut, 
Speaker,  House  o]  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAR  Ms.  Sfeaiclb:  The  heavy  press  of 
work  on  my  two  House  committees  no  longer 
permits  me  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  a  Member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
therefore.  Mr.  Speaker  tender  my  resignation 
from  that  most  Important  committee  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  will  designate  as 
my  successor  a  Member  fully,  competent  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  the  assignment 
demands. 

I  thank  you  for  according  me  the  privilege 
of  service  on  this  impoitanfand  unique  Con- 
Si-c^iional  committee. 
Sincerely, 

John   E.   Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted- 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  42  United  States  Code,  section 
2251,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Brown)  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy,  and 
the  Senate  will  be  notified  of  the  action 
of  the  House. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provl- 
sioiis  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  27,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or 
on  which  the  vote  Is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  15. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  Iiuther  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


EMPLOYMENT  PREFERENCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  .SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  5465)  to  allow  Federal  em- 
ployment preference  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  toe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  to  certain  employees  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  who  are  not  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of,  or  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  application  of, 
certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employ- 
ment preference  to  Indians,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.    5465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "eligible  employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee who — 

(A)  is  employed  in  a  position  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  AJTairs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  In  the  Indian  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  under  a  career  or  a  career- 
conditional  appointment,  and  who  has  been 
so  employed  since  June   17,  1974;   and 

(B)  Is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under,  or 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of — 

(1)  section  12  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934 
(25  U.S.C.  472): 

(U)  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1897  (25  U.S.C.  274) ; 

(lil)  the  Act  of  April  30,  1008,  and  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (25  U.S.C. 
47): 

(Iv)  section  6  of  the  Acts  of  May  17,  1882, 
and  JiUy  4,  1884  (25  U.8.C.  46) ; 

(v)  section  2069  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(25UJ3.C.45): 

(vl)  section  10  of  the  Act  of  August  15, 
1884  (25  U.S.C.  44 1 ;  or 

(vll)  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
providing  Indians  preferential  employment 
consideration  for  positions  vrtthin  the  Fed- 
eral competitive  service;  and 

(2)  "vacancy"  means  a  vacancy  in  a  posi- 
tion in  the  competitive  service  for  which  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  Is  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  GS-IG. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Applicants  for  each  vacancy 
occurring  in 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  (other  than  a 
vacancy  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

( 1 )  all  eligible  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  who  are  qualified  to  fill  such 
vacancy.  In  the  order  of  their  ratings,  and 

(2)  remaining  applicants,  in  the  order  and 
number  which  woiild  have  occwred  In  the 
absence  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  filling  of  a  vacancy — 

( 1 )  by  transfer  or  appointment  of  a  pref- 
erence eligible  who  Is  entitled  to  additional 
points  under  section  3309(1)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code; 

(2)  by  reinstatement  of  a  preference 
eligible  who  Is  entitled  to  additional  points 
under  section  3309  (1)  or  (2)   of  such  title; 

(3)  by  restoration  of  a  person  under  chap- 
ter 43  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  veterans'  reemployment  rights,  or  under 
section  8151  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  an  employee  who  sustained  a 
compensable  Job-related  injury  or  disability: 

(4)  by  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior  who  has  received  a  specific  notice 
of  separation  by  reduction  In  force; 

(5)  by  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aifalrs  who — 

(A)  must  be  reassigned  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  which  threaten 
his  life  or  health,  and 

(B)  cannot  be  rea.s.slgned  to  a  position 
wilblu  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because 
of  tiie  operation  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act;  or 

(6)  by  an  employee  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  is  displaced  by  a 
Micfonesian  and  must  be  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  When  an  appointing  authority  has 
twice  considered  and  passed  over  an  eligible 
employee  (disregarding  any  instance  In  which 
another  eligible  employee  or  an  Individual 
referred  to  in  section  2(bj   of  this  Act  was 
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Appointed  to  the  position) ,  such  eligible  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  appointment  to  the  next 
occurring  vacancy  In  such  Department  for 
which  he  applies,  unless  the  appointing  au- 
thority determines  that  compelling  reasons 
exist  for  passing  over  such  employee,  and  files 
such  reasons  In  writing  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  make 
sucli  reasons  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
eligible  employee  and  may  require  the  sub- 
mission of  more  detailed  information  in  sup- 
port of  the  passing  over  of  sucii  employee. 
The  Commission  shall  determine  the  sulfi- 
ciency  or  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  sub- 
mitted and  shall  send  its  findings  to  the 
appointing  authority,  wlio  shall  comply  with 
the  findings  of  the  Commission.  The  eligible 
employee  or  his  representative,  on  request, 
is  entitled  to  a  copy  of — 

(1)  the  reasons  submitted  by  the  appoint- 
ing authority;  and 

(2)  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  An  eligible  employee  who  is  passed 
over  for  compellhig  reasons  determined  to  be 
sufficient  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
imder  section  3  of  tliis  Act,  upon  his  applica- 
tion, shall  be — 

(1)  separated  from  the  service  and,  if  otlier- 
wise  eligible,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8336(d)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  or 

(2)  entitled  to  appointment,  Ih  accordance 
with  section  3  of  this  Act,  to  the  next  occur- 
ring vacancy  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

A  separation  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Involuntary 
separation  from  the  service.  An  application 
for  separation  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
90th  day  following  the  date  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  The  appointment  to  each  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (other  than  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  Indian  Health  Service)  shall 
be  made,  with  respect  to  applicants  who  are 
eligible  employees  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes 
of  applying  such  provisions,  references 
tlierein  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  references  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  tliis  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  vacancies  occur- 
ring-during  the  3-year  period  beginning  with 
the  month  which  begins  more  than  90  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  ex- 
tend such  period  1  additional  year  with  re- 
spect to  vacancies — 

(1)  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or 

(2)  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Eclaca- 
tion,  and  Welfare,  or 

(3)  in  Ijoth  Departments. 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1976,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  whichever 
date  is  later. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
!-econd  will  be  considered  as  ordei-ed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Henderson)  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.s.'sissippl  'Mr.  Lott)  for 
20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5465  provides  as- 
sistance to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Indian 
Health  Sei-vice  whose  career  opportuni- 
ties have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
Indian  preference  laws  and  policies  by 
requiring  that  adversely  affected  em- 
ployees be  given  priority  consideration 
for  appointments  to  vacant  positions 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  applicable.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  eligibility  for  retirement 
in  accordance  with  the  involmitai-y  re- 
tirement provisions  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  law  under  specific  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  bill. 

A  number  of  laws  concerning  Indian 
preference  in  Federal  "Indian  Service" 
employment  were  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. The  broadest  and  most  modem 
provision,  and  the  one  on  which  the  cur- 
rent Indian  preference  requirements  are 
based,  is  section  12  of  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1934.  Prior  to  1972,  the 
Indian  preference  provisions  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs as  applying  only  to  initial  appoint- 
ments and  not  to  subsequent  promotions. 
In  1972  the  BIA  poUcy  was  changed  to 
extend  the  Indian  preference  to  promo- 
tions, transfers  from  outside  the  BIA, 
and  reassignments  within  the  BIA  which 
improved  promotional  prospects.  Two  re- 
cent court  decisions  have  upheld  the 
validity  of  section  12  of  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  and  its  application  not 
only  to  initial  appointments,  but  to  pro- 
motions, transfers,  and  reassignments. 

On  Api-il  25,  1974,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
Freeman  against  Morton,  upheld  an  un- 
reported district  court  decision  in  a  suit 
brought  by  four  Indian  BIA  employees. 
The  court  held  that  under  the  1934 
Indian  preference  provisions,  Indian 
preference  applies  to  the  filling  of  all 
vacancies  in  the  BIA,  including  initial 
hires,  promotions,  lateral  transfers,  and 
reassignments  in  the  Bureau,  and  that 
no  exceptions  are  possible  where  there  is 
at  least  a  minimally  qualified  candidate 
who  is  eligible  for  Indian  preference. 

On  June  17,  1974,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Couti,  in  an  8  to  0  decision  in  Morton 
against  Mancari,  revereed  the  decision 
of  a  three-judge  distiict  court  for  the 
district  of  New  Mexico  which  had  held, 
in  a  suit  by  a  gi-oup  of  non-Indian  BIA 
employees,  tliat  the  1934  Indian  prefer- 
ence provisions  had  been  impliedly  re- 
pealed by  enactment  of  section  11  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972,  prohibiting  discrimination  in  most 
Federal  employment  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Indian 
preference  was  not  a  racial  preference 
but,  rather,  it  was  an  employment  cri- 
terion reasonably  designed  to  further 
the  cause  of  Indian  self-government  and 
to  make  the  BIA  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  its  constituent  groups. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision on  employees  in  the  Indian  serv- 


ice agencies  who  ai*e  not  entitled  to 
Indian  preference  has  been  dramatic. 
The  Indian  service  agencies  are  no 
longer  able  to  honor  their  assurances  of 
free  and  open  competition  for  all  em- 
ployees based  on  merit  factors  alone. 

Since  December  1975  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  had  a  placement  as- 
sistance program  for  adversely  affected 
employees,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  issued  on  June  1974 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
been  implementing  the  absolute  Indian 
preference  policy  since  1972.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  and  informatirin 
contained  in  numerous  letters  to  the 
committee  indicate  that  BIA  employees 
have  little  faith  in  the  success  of  this 
program.  It  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  non-Indian  employee  to  demon- 
strate being  adversely  affected  before 
registering  in  the  program.  To  date  very 
few  employees  have  registered. 

The  placement  assistance  program 
which  H.R.  5465  establishes  does  have 
many  features  in  common  with  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  the  Interior  program ; 
however,  under  "tliis  legislation,  the  em- 
phasis would  be  on  providing  placement 
assistance  outside  of  the  Indian  sei-vice 
agencies  for  non-Indians  rather  than 
moving  them  from  job  to  job  within 
those  agoicies  for  as  long  as  possible. 
Further,  the  onus  of  proving  that  he  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  Indian 
preference  laws  would  be  lifted  from  the 
non-Indian  employee.  Any  individual 
not  eligible  for  Indian  preference  would 
qualify  for  placement  assistance. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  over  this 
legislation  that  non-Indian  employees 
still  have  jobs,  and  that  many  will  even 
be  able  to  win  promotions  because  they 
work  in  fields  which  have,  as  yet,  few 
qualified  Indians.  There  is  also  concern 
that  the  placement  progi-am  established 
by  this  legislation  could  set  an  imdesu-- 
able  precedent  whereby  other  groups  of 
employees  might  seek  similar  considera- 
tion. These  concerns  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  non-Indian  pres- 
ently wittiin  the  Indian  service  agencies 
is  truly  unique.  No  other  group  of  Fed- 
eral employees  is  subjected  to  such  legal- 
ly sanctioned  discrimination.  To  their 
credit,  testimony  before  the  committee 
revealed  that  almost  none  of  these  non- 
Indian  employees  questions  the  propriety 
of  Indian  preference.  They  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  and  careers  to  the  sei-v- 
ice  of  the  Indian  people  and  ttiey  under- 
stand the  desu-ability  of  Indian  self- 
determination.  They  do  not  object  to 
being  replaced  by  Indians  provided  they 
have  somewhere  to  go. 

The  placement  assistance  program 
mider  H.R.  5465  would  operate  only  for 
a  3 -year  period  with  an  option  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  extend  it 
1  additional  year.  This  one-time  effort 
to  correct  a  glaring  injustice  should  not 
unduly  hamper  departmental  personnel 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
.such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  legislative 
.solution  to  a  vexing  problem  affecting 
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non-Indian  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs — in  Iznterior — and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service— in  HEW. 

The  measure  accoads  these  employees, 
who  are  adrersely  affkited  by  application 
of  Indian  preference  laws,  certain  rights 
in  matters  of  reassionment  and  promo- 
tion, by  requiring  thit  these  non-Indian 
emploiyees  be  given  preferential  consid- 
eration for  vacant  fositions  within  In- 
terior or  HEW. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  finding  n(w  Jobs  for  non-In- 
dians outside  of  the  two  Indian  service 
agencies  rather  than  i  aerely  moving  them 
from  Job  to  Job  with!  i  those  agencies  for 
as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hgislation  was  made 
necessary  because  oc  an  administrative 
poUcy  change  at  BIA  \a  1972  that  extend- 
ed Indian  prefereni:e  to  promotions, 
transfers,  and  reassignments;  and  be- 
cause two  recent  couri  decisions  have  up- 
held the  validity  ofj  section  12  of  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  Its  appli- 
cation by  the  agency  to  hiring,  promo- 
tion, transfer,  and  leapsignment  rights  of 
Indians.  I 

As  It  now  stands,  tne  1934  Indian  pref- 
erence provisions  apvly  to  all  vacancies 
in  BIA.  and  no  exceplions  to  the  law  are 
possible  where  there  fe  a  qualified  candi- 
date eligible  for  Indian  preference.  In- 
dian preference,  as  originally  intended 
by  the  Congress  and  s^  ruled  upon  by  the 
coiU"t,  is  an  nnployme^t  criteria  designed 
to  further  the  cause 
emment  and  to  malc( 
sponsive  to  the  n< 

This  legislation  do* 
dian  preference,  nor  does  it  extend  In- 
dian preference  to  anhr  other  agencies,  it 
simply  provides  equiiy  for  non-Indians 
whose  career  opportunities  within  BIA 
and  ms  have  been  a<  versely  affected  by 
extension  of  Indian  pi  eference. 

The  Job  placemen;  program  created 
by  this  bill  provides  that  affected  em- 
ployees wiU  have  two  ( hances  for  priority 
consideration  to  vacaot  positions.  Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  prov:  des  for  "early  out" 
opportunities  for  these  employees  who 
may  choose  to  retire  rather  than  apply 
for  Jobs  elsewhere  in  Interior  or  HEW. 
Current  law  provides  that  an  employee 
who  Is  separated  inv  )luntarily  after  25 
years  of  service,  or  af  er  reaching  age  50 
and  having  20  years  oi  service.  Is  entitled 
to  a  reduced  annuity  This  bill  extends 
that  eligibility  for  retirement  to  em- 
ployees of  BIA  and  IH  3  who  may  want  to 
exercise  that  option,  a  ter  they  have  been 
passed  over  a  tliird  ti  ne  for  a^^signmejit 
to  a  vacant  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  s  tuation  that  non- 
Indian  employees  of  3IA  end  IHS  find 
themselves  in  is  tru^  unique,  and  no 
other  group  of  Pedeiil  employees  that 
I  know  of  are  subjected  to  such  legal 
discrimination.  They  lire  dedicated  Fed- 
eral employees  who  recognize  the  Ideals 
and  goals  of  Indian 
and  have  no  quarrel 
erence. 

Because  of  the  Infl^ibility  of  the  law 
and  the  lack  of  effeci  Ive  administrative 


>f  Indian  self-gov- 
the  BIA  more  re- 

I  of  Indians, 
not  take  away  In- 


self-determlnatlMi 
with  Indian  pref- 


placement  programs,  however,  these 
non-Indian  employees  need  special  con- 
siderations for  other  jobs. 

This  legislation's  special  placement 
program  would  operate  only  for  a  3- 
year  period,  with  a  1-year  extension  op- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  a  dynamic  and  changing  society, 
these  employees  should  not  be  forgotten 
or  left  out  in  the  cold  because  we  have 
recently  become  sensitive  to  the  special 
needs  of  and  considerations  for  Indians. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  HJl.  5465. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  because  in  the 
last  few  years,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  many  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  employees  tell  me  that  the  morale 
in  the  BIA  is  very  low.  Many  of  them 
feel  trapped  in  their  present  positions 
and  feel  that  their  Jobs  are  threatened. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  speak  In  support  of  H.R.  5465. 
This  bill  offers  a  compromise  remedy  to 
a  truly  unjust  and  unfair  employment 
situation  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  It  would 
establish  an  outplacement  program  and 
provide  a  limited  early  retirement  op- 
tion to  a  small  group  of  employees  in 
these  agencies  who  are  subject  to  a  le- 
gally sanctioned  form  of  discrimination. 

The  situation  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  t\ro  1974  court  decisions — one  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  of  Freeman  against 
Morton,  and  the  other  by  a  unanimous 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Morton  against 
Mancarl.  These  decisions  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  statutes  which  give  pref- 
erence to  Indians  for  employment  with- 
in the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  In- 
dian Health  Service.  TTie  decisions  ap- 
plied preference  beyond  Initial  hiring  to 
all  promotions,  lateral  transfers,  and  re- 
assignments  to  vacant  positions  within 
the  two  agencies. 

As  a  result,  several  thousand  non- 
preference  employees  are  virtually  frozen 
in  their  current  Jobs  with  little  or  no 
chance  for  advancement.  These  people 
were  recruited  into  the  Federal  Indian 
Service  with  assurances  that  they  would 
be  able  to  compete  equally  with  Indians 
and  other  employees  for  career  advance- 
ment. It  is  manifestly  unjust  for  them 
now  to  be  deprived  of  thaj,  opportunity 
as  well  as  the  salary  increases  that  would 
be  normal  to  an  unrestricted  competitive 
employment  situation.  Indian  employees 
of  these  agencies  are  also  adversely  af- 
fected, because  they  are  blocked  from 
advancement  to  positions  occupied  by 
nonpreference  employees  who  are  now 
imlikely  to  be  promoted  or  transferred 
and  who  are  currently  ineligible  for  re- 
tirement. Taken  together,  these  factors 


have  lowered  morale  and  produced  bit- 
terness and  fnistration  among  both  non- 
Indian  and  Indian  employees.  This  situ- 
ation In  turn  Jeopardizes  the  efBclent 
operation  of  these  two  agencies  and 
the  delivery  of  essential  services  to  more 
than  500,000  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
lui  Natives. 

The  only  attempt  to  provide  an  ad- 
ministrative solution  to  this  predicament 
came  in  December  1975,  when  the  In- 
terior Department  established  a  career 
assistance  program.  However,  this  pro- 
gram is  aimed  more  at  keeping  non-In- 
dians employees  in  the  BIA  than  it  is 
at  providing  them  relief  from  their  lim- 
ited employment  situation.  Under  this 
program,  the  employees  must  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  that  they  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Indian  preference  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  assistance.  They  then 
can  receive  help  only  after  all  attempts 
to  find  other  jobs  for  them  in  the  BIA 
have  failed.  The  program  does  little  to 
improve  the  career  prospects  for  non- 
preference  employees.  Consequently,  few 
BIA  employees  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  program  and  most  doubt  its  pros- 
pects for  success. 

In  contrast  to  the  departmental  pro- 
gram, H.R.  5465  emphasizes  moving  non- 
Indians  out  of  the  Indian  service  agen- 
cies rather  than  moving  them  from  job 
to  Job  within  those  agencies  for  as  long 
as  possible.  Further,  it  assimies  that  any 
individual  not  eligible  for  Indian  prefer- 
ence is  automatically  qualified  for  place- 
ment assistance. 

H.R.  5465  requires  that  affected  em- 
ployees be  given  priority  consideration 
for  appointments  to  vacant  positions  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  applicable,  with  several  ex- 
ceptions. If  an  eligible  employee  of  It  is 
twice  considered  and  passed  over  for  a 
vacant  position  within  Interior  or  HEW 
he  is  entitled  to  appointment  to  the  next 
occurring  vacancy  for  which  he  applies 
unless  there  exist  compelling  reasons 
for  again  passing  over  the  employee.  In 
such  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
must  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons  and  send  its  findings  to  the  agen- 
cy which  must  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  Commission.  If  an  employee  is 
passed  over  for  sufficient  compelling  rea- 
sons, he  then  has  the  options  either  to 
retire  under  the  Involuntary  retirement 
provisions  of  existing  law  if  he  meets 
the  age  and  service  requirements  or  he 
may  apply  for  appointment  to  the  next 
occurring  vacancy  within  the  Depart- 
ment for  which  he  is  qualified.  The  Com- 
mittee provided  that  the  outplacement 
program  and  retirement  option  will  be 
available  for  a  3-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  with  the  Civil 
SeiTlce  Commission  having  the  option 
to  extend  such  period  for  an  additional 
year. 

As  a  member  whose  constituents  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  BIA  and  IHS  em- 
ployees, I  deeply  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  Chairman  Henderson  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  their  efforts 
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In  bringing  H.R.  5465  to  the  floor.  Al- 
though the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
bill  are  not  as  broad  and  do  not  extend 
for  as  long  as  I  think  they  should,  I  rec- 
ognize that  this  bill  represents  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  reser^'e  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  5465,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  mo- 
tion will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  tiiere 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  HJl.  5465, 
the  bill  just  imder  consideration. 

The  SP'IAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  DEAF-BLIND  YOUTHS  AND 
ADULTS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12018)  to  amend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  cen- 
ter for  deaf -blind  youth  and  adults 
established  by  such  act  shall  be  known  as 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youth  and  Adults. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fo]lov.s: 

H.R. 12018 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UiUted  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sectiou 
305  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
X7.S.C.  775),  hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Act",  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"Helen  Keller"  immediately  before  "Na- 
tional Center"  each  place  It  appears  therein. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  305(c) 
of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  775(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such"  the  second  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  Heu  thereof 
"the  Helen  Keller  National". 


Sec.  2.  The  heading  for  section  305  of  the 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  775)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"HELEN  KELLEB  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF- 
BLIND  YOUTHS  AND  ADULTS". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand,  rf' 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  uill  be  coasidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Braoebus) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana   (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  simply  a  bill  to  rename  the  present 
National  Center  for  Deaf-Blmd  Youths 
and  Adults  for  Helen  Keller,  whose  life 
inspired  the  creation  of  the  center.  Thus, 
the  center,  which  is  a  model  facility  for 
rehabilitating  deaf-bUnd  persons,  would 
be  a  living  memorial  to  the  internation- 
ally reknowned  woman,  herself  deaf  and 
blind,  whose  personal  example  and  lead- 
ership resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
programs  throughout  the  world  to  serve 
deaf -blind,  blind,  and  deaf  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blmd  Youths  and  Adults  was  au- 
thorized in  1967  as  part  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  amendments  ap- 
proved that  year.  On  November  6,  1969, 
an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  center,  which  was  to  be  built  at  Sands 
Point,  Long  Island.  This  facility  is  now 
ready  for  use  and  dedication  ceremonies 
are  being  planned  for  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  center  offers  rehabil- 
itation services  to  handicapped  persons 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  In  addi- 
tion, the  center  provides  training  for 
professional  staff  and  personnel  work- 
ing with  deaf-blind  individuals  and 
conducts  research  into  the  problems,  and 
methods  of  rehabihtating  hidividuals 
who  are  handicapped  with  deafness  and 
blindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measm-e  will  honor 
the  remarkable  woman  whose  life  was, 
indeed,  an  inspiration  for  the  creation  of 
the  National  Center  and  is  a  most  fitting 
recognition  of  her  great  example  and 
in.spiration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  today  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  miself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

There  just  never  could  be  a  more  out- 
standing person  than  Helen  Keller,  and 
an5'one  who  has  coped  with  such  enor- 
mous handicaps  as  she  has  will,  of  course, 
give  heart  and  hope  to  other  handi- 
capped individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  am  pleased 
to  Join  vlih  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  in 


urging  the  House  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
effective  chairmanship  of  my  colleague, 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  the  Subcom- 
mltte  on  Select  Education  initiated  con- 
'sideration  of  H.R.  12018.  I  congratulate 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
taking  action  on  legislation  which  in  my 
judgment  can  be  described  as  very  ap- 
propriate. 

ITie  action  of  the  Congress  in  approv- 
ing H.R.  12018,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  change 
the  name  of  the  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  93-112.  Tliis  is  not 
change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Tliis  bill 
will  authorize  the  center  to  bear  the 
name  of  Helen  Keller  and  as  such  it  will 
become  a  Uving  testimonial  to  the  one 
person  whose  exemplary  life  inspired  the 
world — a  Iffe  full  of  productive  creativity 
In  spite  of  nearly  insurmoimtable  phys- 
ical handicaps. 

Helen  Keller  actually  is  the  reason  for 
the  existence  for  this  National  Center. 
Adding  her  name  to  it  is  desirable  and 
the  timing  of  our  action  is  appropriate, 
since  the  construction  of  the  center  at 
Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  is  now  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  12018. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
McFall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indian.i 
<Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  12018  < . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'tv.o- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th3 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  .'ADMINIS- 
TRATION TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12207  >  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
correct  unintended  Inequities  in  the  in- 
terest rate  criteria  for  borrowers  from 
the  Rm-al  Electrification  Administration, 
and  to  make  other  technical  amend- 
ments, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   12207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  EHectrlfi  ca- 
tion Administraxlon  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976". 
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Sec.   2.    Section   301  (a 
Electriacatlon  Act  of 
amended  to  strike  the 
thereof,   and   add   the 
unobligated   balances 
available  for  loans 
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ment    of    Agriculture 
vironmental      and 
Appropriations  Acts;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  305(b) 
triflcatlon  Act  of  193( 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the 
of  the  following  conditioz^ 

(2)  by  striking  out 
thereof  and  inserting 
following : 

"(1)   in  the  case  of  a 
had  at  the  end  of  the 
year  ending  at  leist  six 
proval   of   the    loan,    an 
density  of  three  or  fewer 

(3)  by  striking  out 
thereof  through  and 
"telephone  borrowers" 
thereof  the  following: 

'•(2)    In  the  case  of 
had  at  tho  end  of  the 
year  crrilag  at  least  six 
proval    cf    the    loan,    an 
density  of  two  or  fewer 
age  ariju  ted  plant 
such    ratio    being   a 
ratios  obtained  by  divid 
diitri'oution  plant  and 
annual  gross  revenue  les  i 
that  calendar  year  and 
preceding   calendar   year 
subsection  the  .-,um  of  d 
general    plant    shall    be 
amounts  shown  in  acco 
through  and  including 
system  of  accounts  a; 
tive   date  of   this 
minlstrator.  for  use  by 
Administration     borrow 
shall  be  the  amount  shoWn 
bered  400  of  said  systec 
the    cost    of    power    shal , 
amounts  shown  In 
through  and  Including 
accounts  as  the  same  is 

(4)  by  Inserting  the 
or  electric  borrower" 
■'make  a  loan"  in  the 
(2)  thereof. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr, 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection,  a  second  w 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
tleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  gentleman 
QuiE)  will  be  recognized 
each. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr 
myself  such  time  as  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
12207.  as  amended — a 
bill  that  has  as  its 
of  Government  costs 
made  under  the  Rur^l 
Act,  as  amended. 

H.R.  12207,  as  repor 
mittee,  makes  two  technical 
the  Rural  Electrifllcati  )n 
First,  it  revises  the  crit<  iria 
a  basis  for  making  insu  -ed 
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of  paragraph   (1) 
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changes  in 

Act  of   1936. 

to  be  used  as 

loans  to  both 


electric  and  telephone  borrowers  at  the 
special  rate  of  2  percent  and,  secondly, 
it  transfers  the  unobligated  balance  of 
the  REA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  the  Rural  Electrification  and 
Telephone  Revolving  Fund. 

Under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  as 
amended  in  1973,  insured  loans  bear  in- 
terest at  either  the  special  rate  of  2  per- 
cent per  annum  or  at  the  standard  rate 
of  5  percent  per  annum.  The  act  requires 
the  special  rate  to  be  made  available  to 
an  electric  or  telephone  borrower  which 
meets  either  of  the  following  conditions: 
One,  if  it  has  an  average  consumer  or 
subscriber  density  of  two  or  fewer  per 
mile;  or  two,  if  it  has  an  average  gross 
revenue  per  mile  which  is  at  least  $450 
below  the  average  gross  revenue  per  mile 
of  REA-financed  systems,  in  the  case  of 
an  electric  borrower,  or  at  least  $300 
below  the  average  gross  revenue  per  mile 
of  REA-financed  telephone  systems,  in 
the  case  of  a  telephone  borrower. 

H.R.  12207  would  eliminate  the  gross 
revenue  per  mile  criteria  and  substitute 
new  criteria  for  loans  at  the  2  percent 
rate.  An  electric  borrower  would  qualify 
for  such  financing  if  it  had,  at  the  end 
of  the  most  recent  calendar  year  ending 
at  least  6  months  before  approval  of  the 
loan,  an  average  consumer  density  of  two 
or  fewer  per  mile  or  an  average  adjusted 
plant-revenue  ratio  of  over  9.  The  ratio 
used  for  this  purpose  woiild  be  a  simple 
average  of  the  ratios  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  thp  borrower's  distribution 
plant  and  general  plant  by  its  annual 
gross  revenue  less  cost  of  power  for  the 
calendar  year  described  above  and  the 
two  immediately  preceding  calendar 
years.  A  telephone  borrower  would  qual- 
ify for  2  percent  financing  if  it  had  an 
average  subscriber  density  of  three  or 
fev/er  per  mile  at  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  calendar  year  ending  at  least  6 
months  before  approval  of  the  loans. 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1973 
amendment,  under  the  density  and  gross 
revenue  per  mile  test  there  were  eligible 
for  2  percent  financing  181  or  19.5  per- 
cent of  all  electric  borrowers  and  191 
or  23.4  percent  of  all  telephone  borrow- 
ers. The  number  of  borrowers  eligible  for 
the  special  rate  based  on  a  density  of 
two  or  fewer  per  mile  has  remained  ap- 
proximately the  same  since  enactment 
of  the  1973  amendment.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  borrowers  eligible  for  2  per- 
cent loans  based  on  the  revenue  per  mile 
criteria.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
number  of  electric  borrowers  eligible  for 
the  special  rate  has  increased  to  300  or 
approximately  32.3  percent  of  the  total 
in  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  number  of 
telephone  borrowers  has  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 350  or  41.2  percent  of  the 
total  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  rea.son  for 
the  increase  was  that  some  systems  have 
sharply  increased  their  rates  and  their 
revenues,  thereby  increasing  the  national 
average  revenue  per  mile  while  a  greater 
number  of  systems  have  operated  with 
significantly  smaller  increases  in  revenue, 
thus  resulting  in  more  systems  whose 
revenues  lack  at  least  $450  of  equaling 


the  national  average  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tric borrowers  and  $300  in  the  case  of 
telephone  borrowers. 

The  committee  has  acted  to  eliminate 
the  gross  revenue  per  mile  test  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  allocation  of  the 
special  2-percent  rate  of  financing  so 
that  it  would  be  available  only  to  those 
systems  most  critically  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  special  assistance.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  case  of  electric  borrowers  the 
ratio  between  revenue  and  investment  is 
a  more  equitable  type  of  criteria  than 
the  low  revenue  criteria,  and  that  ap- 
proximately 196  electric  borrowers  would 
be  eligible  for  the  special  rate  under  the 
revised  formula.  Th's  number  is  very 
near  the  19.5  perceut  of  borrowers  eli- 
gible for  the  special  rate  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  the  1973  amendments  and 
represents  a  decrease  of  104  from  the  300 
currently  eligible.  This  figure  should  not 
change  much  from  year  to  year  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  plant  revenue  ratio 
and  consumer  density  are  relatively 
stable. 

In  adopting  the  plant  to  revenue  ratio 
test,  the  committee  provides  for  use  of  a 
simple  average  of  the  ratios  for  the  3  pre- 
ceding years.  Data  supplied  to  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  ratio  may 
change  significantly  from  year  to  year  for 
many  borrowers  and  that  the  use  of  a 
3 -year  average  would  provide  a  more 
stable  test  and  reduce  the  effects  of  de- 
laying warranted  rate  increases. 

In  the  telephone  program,  a  similar 
situation  exists.  By  raising  the  density 
criteria  to  three  or  fewer  subscribers  per 
mile  and  deleting  the  revenue  criteria, 
approximately  177  of  present  borrowers 
would  be  eligible  for  2-percent  financ- 
ing— a  decrease  of  173  from  350  currently 
eligible.  The  number  that  would  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  revised  test  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  eligible  at 
the  time  of  enactment  of  the  1973 
amendments. 

To  provide  adequate  time  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  accurate  reports  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  delays  in  processing  applica- 
tions in  the  pipeline,  a  uniform  date  at 
least  6  months  after  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year  has  been  established  for  de- 
termining eligibility  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers  based  on  new  data. 

Finally,  the  act  transfers  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolving 
Fund  amoimts  appropriated  by  Congress 
which  remained  unobligated  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1972,  when  REA  stopped  making 
direct  loans  under  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  The  appropriation  was  made 
originally  to  fund  direct  loans  by  REA. 
In  1974,  after  the  revolving  fund  was 
established,  the  President  proposed  that 
the  available  budget  authority  be  re- 
scinded but  Congress  refused  to  agree 
and  the  appropriation  is  still  available  for 
expenditure.  The  transfer  of  this  sum  to 
the  revolving  fund  would  reduce  the 
need  to  replenish  the  fund  thiough  bor- 
rowings or  sales  of  insured  notes  or  cer- 
tificates of  beneficial  ownership.  In  order 
that  these  certificates  of  beneficial  own- 
ership would  be  salable  to  investors  they 
must  bear  interest  at  rates  considerably 
higher  than  the  2-percent  and  5-percent 
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rates  REA  receives  from  its  borrowers  re- 
sulting in  the  fund  incurring  substantial 
interest  subsidy  costs.  By  transferring 
the  balance  of  the  1973  appropriation  to 
the  fund,  it  will  be  possible  to  suspend, 
for  a  time,  the  sale  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship certificates  by  REA. 

At  the  committee  hearings,  testimony 
was  received  from  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  REA  Telephone 
Association,  and  the  National  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association.  The  witnesses 
unanimously  supported  the  legislation 
as  providing  a  means  of  allocating  total 
resources  more  equitably  among  eligible 
borrowers.  The  committee  voted  the  bill, 
as  amended,  reported  by  a  tinanimous 
rollcall  vote  of  33  to  0  in  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  committee  estimates  that  H.R. 
12207  should  reduce  costs  incurred  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  insured 
loans  to  electric  and  telephone  borrowers 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  by 
shifting  eligibility  of  certain  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  loans  at  the  special  rate  of 
2  percent  to  the  standard  rate  of  5  per- 
cent. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  savings  will  be  at 
a  level  of  $1.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1977 
and  should  Increase  each  year  thereafter 
to  a  level  of  $15.1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  for  a  total  savings  in  the  5 -year 
period  of  $42  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  support  of  HH.  12207,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican)  . 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berc- 
land), has  pointed  out,  this  bill  was 
passed  out  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture by  a  vote  of  33  to  0,  and  en- 
josrs  the  support  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  As  the  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  subcommittee  with  two 
perfecting  amendments,  it  is  supported 
by  the  administration,  by  the  USDA,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
It  is  also  supported  by  all  the  rural  elec- 
tiic  co-ops.  all  the  mral  telephone  co- 
ops and  the  independent  telephone  asso- 
ciations. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
bill  from  any  quarter,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  would  urge 
the  Members'  support  for  it. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
12207,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1976.  This  bill  makes  technical  changes 
to  the  new  REA  financing  mechanism 
which  Congress  created  in  May  1973. 
Tliese  changes  are  necessary  because  of 
events  not  anticipated  when  Public  Law 
93-32  became  law — chiefly,  the  shifting 
in  eligibility  for  financing  that  occuired 
as  a  result  of  tlie  dramatic  increases  in 
fuel  costs. 

REA  has  been  one  of  America's  most 
successful  rural  development  programs. 
By  providing  rural   America  with  the 


facilities  for  modem  living,  REA  Co-ops 
are  on  of  the  American  taxpayers'  wisest 
investment.  Certainly,  the  1973  legisla- 
tion which  provided  a  new  framework 
for  REA  loans  and  new  eligibility  cri- 
teria to  target  low-interest  financing  on 
those  systems  most  in  need  must  rank 
as  one  of  the  mofst  successful  moments 
in  REA's  history.  Passage  of  H.R.  12207 
will  further  the  goals  that  Congress  es- 
tablished in  the  1973  law. 

This  bill  has  basically  two  purposes. 
First,  it  transfers  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance (rf  the  fiscal  year  1973  REA  appro- 
priation to  the  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  revolving  fund.  This  amounts 
to  $455,634,525.  This  transfer  of  previ- 
ously appropriated  f  imds  to  the  revolving 
fund  will  reduce  the  need  to  replenish  the 
fund  through  borrowing  in  the  private 
market.  These  funds  were  meant  by  Con- 
gress to  go  to  REA  3  years  ago;  this 
transfer  will  permit  the  will  of  Congress 
to  be  carried  out. 

Second,  the  bill  revises  the  criteria  by 
which  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems may  qualify  for  2-percent  financing. 
Essentially,  the  bill  eliminates  the  gross 
revenue-per-mile  criteria  and  substitutes 
in  its  place  a  plant-to-revenue  ratio 
test.  This  revision  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  the  special  2-per- 
cent financing  rate  so  that  it  will  be 
made  available  only  to  those  systems 
most  in  need. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  their  work  on  this 
particular  bill.  I  believe  they  have  drafted 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  will  further 
enable  REA  to  carry  out  its  work  for 
rural  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12207,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R. 
12207,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  PROGRAMS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5523)  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJl.  5523 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled, 
TTTUE  I — FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COOPERA- 
TIVE  UNITS  ASSISTANCE 
Sec.   101.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
September  2,   1960    ^74   Stat.   733,   16  UJS.C. 
753a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "technical  persounel" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "scientific  per- 
sonnel"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
spective units",  the  following:  "to  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  (including  reasonable 
financial  compensation)  for  the  work  of  re- 
searchers on  wildlife  ecology  and  resource 
management  projects  funded  under  this  sub- 
section". 

TITLE  II— ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY 
FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  FISH  AND 
WHJXJFE  RESOURCES 
Sbc.  201.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
authority  conferred  by  law,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
who  Is  designated  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  who  Is  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  enforce 
any  Federal  law  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife 
may.  In  the  performance  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment duties,  exercise  such  of  the  foUowlng 
authorities  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate : 

(1)  Carry  firearms. 

(2)  Secure,  execute,  and  serve  any  order, 
warrant,  subpena,  or  other  process,  which  is 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Search  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess any  person,  place,  or  conveyance  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4)  Seize  without  warrant  or  other  proces-s 
any  evidentiary  item  as  provided  by  law. 

(5)  Offer  and  pay  rewards  for  services  or 
Information  which  may  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  violators  of  such  laws. 

(6)  Make  Inquiries,  and  administer  to,  or 
take  from,  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation 
or  affidavit,  concerning  any  matter  which  Is 
material  or  relevant  to  the  enforceiri^nt  of 
such  laws. 

(7)  Upon  the  request  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency  of  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islafads,  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
assist  such  agency  in  the  enforcement  of 
State  or  local  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

(8)  Make  an  arre=t  with  or  without  a 
warrant — 

(A)  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is  com- 
mitting the  offense  in  his  presence  or  view,  or 

(B)  for  any  felony  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  hss 
committed  or  is  committing  s'jch  felony; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  any  such  officer 
or  employee  to  initiate  or  pursue  any  investi- 
gation of  any  violation  which  is  not  related 
to  fish  and  wildlife  matters. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  and  encourage 
training,  research,  and  development  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  fish  and  wildlife  law 
enforcement  and  developing  new  methods  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  reduction  of 
violations  of  fish  and  wildlife  laws,  and  the 
apprehension  of  violators  of  such  laws,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  each — 

( 1 )  establish  and  conduct  national  train- 
ing programs  to  provide,  at  the  request  of  any 
State,  training  for  State  fish  and  wildlife  law 
enforcenipnt  person'iel; 
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(2)  develop  new  or 
techniques,  systems, 
to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enlorcement;  and 

(3)  assist  in  conductli^ 
any     appropriate     State 
regional  training  programs 
or  State  fish  and  wildlife 
personnel. 

(c)  There  are  autho 
prlated  such  funds  as 
carry  out  the  purposes 
and  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
reimbursement  from  the 
tures  made  pursuant  to 
and  (3). 

(d)(1)    Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law,  the 
and  the  Secretary  of 
utilize  by  agreement, 
bursement,     the 
facilities  of  any  other 
to    the   extent    be   deemi; 
appropriate  for  effective 
Federal  laws  admlnistere( 
fish  and  wildlife.  Persor  3 
either  Secretary,  who  ar  s 
another  Federal  agency 

(A)  shall  not  be  deei^ed 
ployee  and  shall  not  be 
visions  of  law  relating 
ment,  including  those 
work,  competitive 
pensation,  and  Federal  erdploy 
may  be  considered  eligible 
for   work   Injtarles   under 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  Uni  ted 

(B)  shall  be  conBldereti 
or   law   enforcement  ofB(  ers 
States  for  the  purposes  ol 
visions  of  title  28,  United 

(C)  may,  to  the  extent 
Secretary,  search,  seize, 
any  other  law  enforceme^it 
thoritles  under  Federal 
and  wildlife,  where  such 
applicable  by  this  or  any 
ployees,  officers,  or  other 
or  employed  by  either 

(D)  shall   be  considered 
employees  of  the  Department 
or  the  Department  of 
may  be.  within  the  meading 
and  1114  of  title  18,  Unlied 

(2)    Nothing   m   this 
construed  to  abrogate 
enforcement  authority 
date  of  the  enactment  o 
the   Secretary   and   the 
State  agency. 

(e)    Notwithstanding 
of  law.  all  fish,  wUdlife, 
items  abandoned  or  forfeited 
States  under  any  laws 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of    Commerce    relating 
plants,  shall  be  disposed 
tary  in  such  a  manner 
priate   (including,  but 
gift.  sale,  or  destruction) 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  4 
tember  28,  1962  (76  Stat. 
3»   Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentenpe: 
of  this  Act  and  any  such 
enforced  by  any  officer 
Department    of    the    Intek-lor 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inter  or 

(b)    The  first  sentence 
the   Act   of  June   8,   194( 
U.S.C.  668(a)),   Is  amen(  ed 
lows:    "The  provisions  ol 
permit   or   regulation 
authority  of  this  Act  shall 
officer  or  employee  of  the 
Interior  designated  by 
Interior. ■". 

(C)   The  first  sentence 
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by  him  relating  to 
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subchapter  III  of 

States  Code; 
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of   the   United 
the  tort  claim  pro- 
States  Code; 
specified  by  either 
iirrest,  and  exercise 
functions  or  a\i- 
relating  to  fish 
a^uthorities  are  made 
other  law  to  em- 
persons  designated 
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the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(f) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  any  regulation  prescribed  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  Act  of  April  23,  1928  (45  Stat.  449,  16 
U.S.C.  690€)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8(a)  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and 
Fish  Refuge  Act  (16  U.S.C.  727)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.". 

(f )  The  first  two  sentences  of  section  13(d) 
of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C. 
742J-l(d))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  enforcement 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  any  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Sec.  203.  Section  5  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  (16  U.S.C.  706)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  Judge  of  any  court  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  United  States 
magistrates  may,  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probable  cause.  Issue  warrants  In  all 
such  cases.  All  birds,  or  parts,  nests,  or  eggs 
thereof,  captured,  killed,  taken,  sold  or  of- 
fered for  sale,  bartered  or  offered  for  barter, 
purchased,  shipped,  transported,  carried,  im- 
ported, exported,  or  possessed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
prescribed  thereunder  shall,  when  foimd,  be 
.seized  and  upon  conviction  of  the  offender  or 
upon  Judgment  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  same  were  captured,  killed, 
taken,  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  bartered  or  of- 
fered for  barter,  purchased,  shipped,  trans- 
ported, carried,  imported,  exported,  or  pos- 
sessed contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  of  any  regulation  prescribed  thereiuider, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and 
disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  16, 
1934  (48  Stat.  452.  16  U.S.C.  718f )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  Judge  of 
any  court  established  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  United  States  magis- 
trate may.  within  his  respective  Jurisdiction, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  warrants  in  all  cases 
involving  violations  of  this  Act.  Any  bird  or 
part  thereof  taken  or  possessed  contrary  to 
this  Act  shall,  when  seized,  be  disposed  of  as 
provided  for  in  sections  2  through  12  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.".  . 

Sec.  205.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  of  May 
20.  1926  (46  Stat.  846,  16  U.S.C.  852d(a)),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  aftex  "Act" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 


",  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  pro- 
vided by  law,";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  utilize  by  agreement,  with  or 
withotit  reimbursement,  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tion made  pursuant  thereto.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  43(c)(2)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "authority"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "au- 
thority, in  addition  to  any  other  authority 
provided  by  law  relating  to  search  and 
seizure,". 

(b)  Sections  3054  and  3112  of  such  title  18, 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  first  reference  to  "customs"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  ",  in 
addition  to  any  other  authority  provided  by 
law,". 

(c)  Section  1114  of  such  title  18,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  before  "or  of  the 
Department  of  Labor"  the  following:  ",  the 
Department  of  Commerce,". 

TITLE  in— PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ACT 
Sec.  301.  Section  7  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742f )   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required 
for  the  development,  advancement,  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  research,  development  of  existing 
facilities,  and  acquisition  by  purchase  or  ex- 
change of  land  and  water,  or  interests  there- 
in."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  lu  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  accept  any  gifts,  devises,  or 
bequests  of  real  and  personal  property,  or 
proceeds  therefrom,  or  interests  therein,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  in  performing  its  activities 
and  services.  Such  acceptance  may  be  subject 
to  the  terms  of  any  restrictive  or  affirmative 
covenant,  or  condition  or  servitude,  if  such 
terms  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
accordance  with  law  and  compatible  with 
the  purpose  for  which  acceptance  is  sought. 

"(2)  Any  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  other  property  re- 
ceived as  gifts  or  beqviests  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
account  in  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  order  of  tlie  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  programs  administered  by  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property,  or  proceeds 
therefrom,  or  Interests  therein,  accepted  un- 
der tills  subsection  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  the  Uxiited  States. 

"(c)(1)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  each  recruit, 
train,  and  accept,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
services  of  individuals  without  compensation 
as  volunteers  for,  or  in  aid  of  programs  con- 
ducted by  either  Secretary  through  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  each  authorized 
to  provide  for  incidental  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and  sub- 
sistence, of  such  volunteers. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Fcde]:al  employee  and  sliay  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  iuclufling  those  relative  to  hours 
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of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim 
provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  a  Federal  employee. 

"(5)  For  the  piu-poses  of  subchapter  1  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries,  volunteers  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'employees'  as  defined  in  section 
8101  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall  apply. 

"(6)  For  each  fiscal  year  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
subsection  $100,000  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  $50,000  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.". 

TITLE  rV— MIGRATORY  BIRD 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Sec.  401.  Section  5  of  the  Migratory  Biid 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  715d)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may — 

"(1)  purchase  or  rent  such  areas  or  inter- 
ests therein  as  have  been  approved  for  pur- 
chase or  rental  by  the  Commission  at  the 
price  or  prices  fixed  by  said  Commission; 
and 

"(2)  acquire,  by  gift  or  devise,  any  area  or 
interests  therein; 

which  he  determines  to  be  suitable  for  use 
as  an  inviolate  sanctuary,  or  for  any  other 
management  purpose,  for  migratory  birds; 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  by  regiUatloii 
permit  the  taking  of  any  species  of  migra- 
tory birds  in  any  area  which  is  so  purchased, 
rented,  or  acquired  If  he  determines  such 
taking  to  be  beneficial  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  such  species.  The  Secretary  may 
pay,  when  deemed  necessary  by  him  and 
from  moneys  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  (A)  the  purchase  or  rental  price 
of  any  such  area  or  interest  therein,  and  (B) 
the  expenses  Incident  to  the  location,  exami- 
nation, survey,  and  acquisition  of  title  (in- 
cluding options)  of  any  such  area  or  Interest 
therein.  No  lands  acquired,  held,  or  used  by 
the  United  States  for  mUitary  purposes  shall 
be  subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  Act.". 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM   ADMINISTRATION   ACT   OF    1966 

Sec.  501.  Section  4(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(d)  (1)  (A) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  taking 
of  any  species  of  migratory  game  birds  in 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  such  area  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  proper  management  of 
such  species;  and". 

TITLE    VI— MIGRATORY    BIRD    HUNTING 
STAMP  ACT 

Sec.  601.  Section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  (16  U.S.C.  718b)  is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "September  of 
each  fiscal  year"  in  the  fifth  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  of  each 
year ';  and  (2)  striking  out  "fiscal"  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri    (Mrs.  Sulli- 


van) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
FoRSYTHE )  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  5523,  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments to  various  fish  and  wildlife  stat- 
utes which  have  been  carefully  drafted 
in  order  to  improve  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  these  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Marine  Fi.sheries  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Over  past  years,  both  Services  have 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
implementing  numerous  flsh  and  wild- 
life programs  accompanied  by  law  en- 
forcement authority,  which  has  been 
fragmented  and  scattered  throughout  the 
various  statutes.  In  some  program  areas, 
this  authority  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined. As  a  result,  the  Services  have  oper- 
ated in  many  cases  under  the  assump- 
tion that  its  enforcement  officers  had 
"imphed"  authority  to  take  certain  en- 
forcement actions.  The  situation  has 
created  difficulty  and  ineffective  enforce- 
ment. Thus,  H.R.  5523  provides  uniform, 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  author- 
ity for  both  Services. 

Further,  neither  Service  has  had  the 
specific  authority  to  establish  and  con- 
duct national  training  programs  or  uti- 
lize by  cooperative  agi-eements  the  en- 
forcement assistance  of  other  Federal 
agencies  or  State  agencies.  This  fact  has 
hampei-ed  the  services  in  obtaining  well 
qualified  enforcement  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  only  a  handful  of  Federal  agents  in 
most  States  such  as  California  where 
tliey  depend  heavily  upon  the  275  depu- 
tized State  officers  for  the  bulk  of  the  en- 
forcement activities.  These  State  en- 
forcement officers  have  desu'ed  certain 
Federal  protections  and  benefits  while 
acting  as  Federal  agents.  By  providing 
specific  authority  to  the  sei-vices  to  enter 
into  such  formal  cooperative  agi'eements 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, their  continued  support  will  be  as- 
sured in  the  enforcement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  laws.  Moreover,  the  proper  train- 
ing of  Federal  and  State  enforcement 
officers  can  be  achieved  to  insure  effec- 
tive administration  of  our  flsh  and  wild- 
life laws. 

Another  problem  faced  by  both  sei-vices 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  authority  for  dis- 
position of  property  which  is  forfeited  or 
abandoned.  The  existing  authorities 
which  direct  such  disposal  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  laws  under  the  excess 
and  surplus  property  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  General  Sei"\'ices  Adminis- 
tration may  compel  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty to  GSA  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
or  the  allocation  of  such  property  to 
other  agencies  in  situations  where  such 
action  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  sound 
public  policy.  The  bill  would  provide 
more  authority  and  flexibility  to  both 
Secretaries  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  and  to 


dispose  of  over  $1  million  in  forfeited 
and  abandoned  items  which  the  Federal 
Govei'nment  now  holds. 

Finally,  HH.  5523  provides  sevei-al  ad- 
ditional amendments  to  important  fish 
and  wildlife  statutes  to  clarify  existing 
authorities  to  accept  property  or  partial 
interests  therein  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  to 
manage  our  critical  wildlife  refuge  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5523  is  an  important 
step  toward  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  some  of  tlie  most 
significant  programs  that  have  been  es- 
tablished to  protect  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  yield  to  Mr.  Leggett,  chaii'man  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environment, 
who  will  explain  in  more  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEOGETr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrleld? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  IiEGGETr.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5523.  As  our  distin- 
guished chairman  has  described,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  improve  the 
administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gi-ams  by  the  Department  of  the  Intei-ior 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5523  amends  the  first 
section  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coopera- 
tive Units  Act  to  allow  the  use  of  unit 
funds  for  the  support  of  researchers  in 
fish  and  wildlife  ecology  and  resource 
management  projects. 

This  amendment  will  expand  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  25  cooperative  fishery  re- 
search units  and  the  20  wildlife  miits 
which  are  located  at  various  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  imits 
conduct  coopei-ative  research  and  ad- 
vanced training  progi'ams  related  to  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  resources.  Each  unit, 
staffed  by  two  service  employees,  is  ad- 
ministered cooperatively  by  the  service, 
and  by  the  respective  State  fisheries  and 
wildlife  agency  and  university.  Univer- 
sities provide  in-kind  aei-vices  including 
office  and  laboratoiy  space,  utilities,  sec- 
retarial, and  administrative  assistance. 

State  agencies  contribute  ai^roxi- 
mately  $1  million  each  year  to  their  sup- 
port while  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes apjnoximately  $55,000  per  unit 
each  year. 

Tlie  law  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
n  are  particularly  important  because 
they  clarify,  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  SeiTice.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  services  already  have 
explicit  enforcement  authorities  pur.su- 
ant  to  a  number  of  wildlife  statutes:  for 
example,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  which  authorizes  searches  without 
a  wan-ant,  H.R.  5523  consoUdates  tliis 
existing  authority  so  that  it  clearly  ap- 
plies to  all  fish  and  wildhfe  progi-ams. 

Moreover,  major  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  hunting  migra- 
tory game  birds  have  rendered  obsolete 
authorities  which  were  once  effective. 
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The  modem  violator  is  highly  mobile, 
can  easily  destroy  evider  ce  or  evade  ap- 
prehension from  Fedeial  oflBcers  re- 
stricted by  a  warrant  re<  uirement.  Most 
States  have  recognized  tfie  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  hunting  techniques 
and  have  provided  their  •nildlife  officers 
with  authority  to  make  nspections  and 
reasonable  warrantless  searches.  The 
committee  strongly  feels  it  is  time  the 
Federal  Government  prmded  its  PL^h 
and  Wildlife  Service  spe<  ial  agents  with 
similar  authority  for  all  programs.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  Federal  ac- 
tivity is  grounded  on  treaty  obligations, 
as  is  the  situation  with  the  entire  mi- 
gratory bird  program,  a  id  by  a  recent 
convention,  the  endangei  ed  species  pro- 
gram. 

Another  deflnitional  problem  has  in- 
•.  oived  the  authority  of  F  ederal  enforce- 
ment oiHcers  to  carry  weapons  for  self- 
defense.  Every  hunter  i  topped  in  the 
field  carries  a  loaded  flrei  irm.  Since  pas- 
sage of  the  Migratory  B  rd  Treaty  Act, 
five  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sa-vice  enforce- 
ment agents  have  been  k  lied  m  the  line 
of  duty  and  over  200  lave  been  as- 
saulted. While  the  Fedeial  agents  have 
carried  firearms,  pursuan  ;  to  implied  au- 
thority, to  protect  thems!lves,  statutory 
authority  Is  needed  to  ol  viate  problems 
with  State  and  local  gun  c  ontrol  and  reg- 
istration requirements.  Thus,  H.R.  5523 
establishes  uniform  la\'  enforcement 
authority  for  ofQcers  or  ei  nployees  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  )f  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Comi aerce  v.ith  en- 
forcement of  Federal  fls  h  and  wildlife 
laws.  Specifically,  title  1 1  includes  the 
authority  to:  First,  carry  firearms;  sec- 
ond, secure,  execute,  an(  serve  a  war- 
rant or  other  process;  third,  search 
without  a  V.  arritnt  or  ot  her  process  as 
provided  by  law;  fourth  seize  without 
a  warrant  or  other  process  as  provided 
by  law;  fifth,  ofifer  and  piy  rewards  for 
services  or  information  vhich  may  lead 
to  the  apprehension  of  violators  of  Fed- 
eral fish  and  wildlife  laws;  sixth,  make 
inquiries,  and  administer  to,  or  take 
from,  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation,  or 
affidavit,  on  matters  relev  int  to  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  fish  anc  wildlife  laws; 
seventh,  assist  State  and  Territorial  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  or  local  fl;  h  and  wildlife 
laws  and  regulations;  an(  eiglith,  to  ar- 
rest with  or  without  a  wj  rrant:  for  any 
offense  against  the  Unite(  1  States,  or  for 
any  felony  under  the  law:  of  the  United 
States,  not  just  crimes  :  elated  to  fish 
and  wildlife,  if  the  eitfo:  cement  officer 
has  reasonable  ground;^  o  believe  that 
the  person  to  be  arrested  Ls  committing 
the  offense  in  his  presenct  or  view.  How- 
ever, tlie  bill  limits  an  en  orcement  offi- 
cer's authority  to  initiate  or  puisue  any 
investigation  of  violations  which  are  not 
related  to  fish  and  wildlifi ;  mattei-s. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  authority 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  exist- 
ing case  law  and  accepte  1  law  enforce- 
ment practice.  Tlie  language  "as  pro- 
vided by  law  "  is  used  in  tlie  search-and- 
seizure  provisions  to  assui  e  that  tliis  au- 
thority will  remain  consistent  with  fu- 
tuie  judicial  interpretati )ns  of  consti- 
tutional safeguards. 
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Section  201  also  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  fish  and  wildlife 
enforcement  training,  research,  and  de- 
velopment, and  authorizes  an  appropri- 
ation of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 
Further,  the  two  Secretaries  may  require 
reimbursement  from  the  States  for  es- 
tablishing, conducting  or  assisting  in  the 
conduct  of  training  of  State  fish  and 
wUdlife  law  enforcement  personnel. 

In  this  same  regard,  section  201(d» 
provides  discretionary  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to.  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  utilize  by  agreement,  witli 
or  without  reimbursement,  the  person- 
nel services  and  faciUties  of  any  other 
Federal  or  State  agency  for  enforcement 
of  Federal  fish  and  wildlife  laws.  Para- 
graphs (Aj.  (3>,  (C,  and  (D>  clarify 
the  authorities,  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  the  public  at  large  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  personnel  when  assisting  in 
tlie  enforcement  of  Federal  fish  and  wild- 
life laws.  The  status  of  such  personnel  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  such  laws 
as  tlie  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Federal 
assault  and  murder  statutes,  Federal  em- 
ployee benefit  programs,  and  Federal  sta- 
tutes empowering  designated  employees 
to  search,  seize,  arrest,  or  exercise  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  functions. 

The  next  section  201(e)  authorizes  the 
Eacreiary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  all  fish, 
wildlife,  plants,  or  any  other  items  aban- 
doned or  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
under  any  Federal  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant 
laws  administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
language  in  this  section  permits  either 
Secretary  to  destroy  forfeited  or  aban- 
doned fish,  wildlife,  plants,  or  other  items 
when  they  cannot  be  devoted  to  ofiicial 
uses  and  when  the  allocation  or  sale  of 
such  property  would  be  contrary  to  law 
or  public  pohcy.  Under  this  legislative 
authority,  the  Secretary  could  loan  the 
forfeited  or  abandoned  property  to  pub- 
lic or  private  scientific  or  educational  in- 
stitutions or  to  individuals  in  order  to 
promote  scientific  knowledge  and  re- 
search to  educate  the  public  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation.  The  provision  will 
£:lso  allow  the  Secretai-y  to  donate  whole- 
some and  edible  fish,  wildlife,  or  plants 
to  such  institutions  as  orphanages, 
homes  for  tlie  aged,  prisons,  and  the  like. 
It  would  give  tlie  Secretary  discretion  to 
transfer  forfeited  or  abandoned  proper- 
ty to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  allocation  to  otlier  Federal  agen- 
cies or  for  public  sale,  when,  in  his  view, 
the  sale  or  allocation  would  be  consistent 
with  existing  law  and  policy. 

Sections  202  through  206  amend  vari- 
ous statutes  in  order  to  make  fish  and 
wUdlife  law  enforcement  provisions  uni- 
form. 

Title  ni  amends  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  to  clarify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  authority  as  it  pertains 
to  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  land 
and  water  or  interests  therein  for  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  accept  any  gifts,  devices,  or 
beque.sts  of  real  and  personal  property. 


or  proceeds  tlierefrom,  or  interests 
therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  its  activities  and 
services.  Further,  it  stipulates  that  any 
gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  other  property 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  and  distributed 
upon  order  of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Moreover,  subsection  7(ci(l>  author- 
izes both  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  re- 
cruit, train,  and  accept  without  regard 
to  the  Civil  Service  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  the  services  of  indi- 
viduals without  compensation  as  volim- 
teers  for  or  in  aid  of  programs  conducted 
by  eitiier  Secretary  through  tlie  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  tlie  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

In  so  doing,  either  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  Incidental  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and 
subsistence  for  such  volunteers. 

Volunteers  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment including  those  relative  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  imemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  but  are  cov- 
ered by  the  tort  claim  provisions  and 
workers  compensation.  There  Is  author- 
ized for  appropriation  for  this  section 
$100,000  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  $50,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  would  note  that  the  National  Park 
Service  obtained  such  authority  to  ac- 
cept volunteer  and  xmcompensated  serv- 
ices and  pay  for  certain  Incidental  ex- 
penses associated  therewith  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Volunteers  in  the  National 
Park  Act  of  1969,  Pubhc  Law  91-357  (84 
Stat.  471  >.  Identical  authority  was  also 
provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Volunteers  in  the  National  Forest 
Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  02-300  (86  Stat. 
147). 

Title  IV  amends  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  to  clearly  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by 
sift  or  devise  an  interest  in  lands  or 
waters  for  migiatcry  birds.  Tlie  existing 
law  is  not  clear  on  tliis  point.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  that  there  may  be  sit- 
uations where  migratory  bird  habitat 
may  be  protected  by  easement  or  other 
partial  Interest  in  land  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Govermnent  If  tlie 
owner  may  continue  to  hunt.  Tliis 
amendment  would  permit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  rights  when  protection  of 
tlie  habitat  is  essential.  Easements  or 
otlier  partial  interests  in  land  of  this 
nature  would  probably  have  most  appli- 
cation on  hunting  clubs  and  large  estates 
that  are  now  maintaining  habitat  at 
private  expense,  but  are  imder  continu- 
ous pressure  for  con^-ersion  away  from 
wildlife  habitat.  This  could  prevent  fu- 
ture conversion  of  habitat  for  real  estate 
development. 

A  second  amendment  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Act  and  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administrative  Act 
of  1966,  set  forth  in  Utle  V  of  H.R.  5523, 
provides  that  any  interest,  such  as  an 
easpment.  acquired  by  the  Secretary  by 
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purchase,  rental,  gift,  or  devise  shall  be 
subject  to  the  inviolate  sanctuary  re- 
quirements of  these  acts  which  restricts 
hunting  to  40  percent,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  tliat  such  requirements 
shall  not  apply.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  open  all  or  any  portion  of  an  invio- 
late sanctuary  to  the  taking  of  migratory 
birds  if  he  finds  that  such  taking  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  species. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
are  a  number  of  situations  where  proper 
management  of  migratory  bird  popula- 
tions requires  maximimi  fiexibility  to 
manipulate  tlie  various  management 
tools  available.  The  mandatory  60  per- 
cent closure,  as  presently  required  im- 
der provision  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act,  is 
not  always  conducive  to  achievuig  this 
flexibility.  The  potential  for  large  scale 
waterfowl  mortality  from  communicable 
diseases  such  as  Dutch  duck  plague — 
DVE — or  other  environmental  catastro- 
phies  could  be  diminished  by  effectively 
reducing,  when  necessary,  dense  concen- 
trations of  waterfowl  through  control  of 
hunting  pressure.  Hazing  and  other  tech- 
niques are  not  always  effective  In  reduc- 
ing such  concentrations.  Manipulation 
of  hunting  pressure  could  also  be  used 
to  prevent  large  concentrations  from 
forming,  wliich  often  occurs  when  sanc- 
tuary is  provided  and  other  necessai-y  re- 
quirements, such  as  food  and  open 
water,  are  present.  Undesirable  delays 
of  traditional  migi-ation  flows — short- 
stopping — could  also  be  reduced  by  flexi- 
bility to  open  or  close  all  or  a  portion  of 
a  refuge  to  migratory  bird  hunting.  For 
these  reasons,  the  committee  believes  the 
Secretary  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
open  a  refuge  by  more  than  40  percent 
to  the  taking  of  migi-atory  birds  upon  a 
finding  that  such  taking  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  species. 

Finally,  title  VI  amends  section  2  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conser- 
vation Stamp  Act,  to  maintain  a  July  1 
through  June  30  year  as  the  valid  dates 
of  the  stamp  and  to  provide  for  a  June  30 
date  of  redemption  of  the  stamp  by  the 
Postal  Sei-vice.  With  change  in  the 
Federal  fi.scal  year  to  begin  October  1, 
brought  about  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  i-efer- 
ence  in  the  Migi-atory  Bird  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Stamp  Act  to  the  stamp 
being  valid  "only  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  issued"  required  amendment 
by  striking  the  word  "fiscal." 

The  bill  H.R.  5523  is  important  to  in- 
sure effective  management  of  our  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources.  I  would  urge 
the  House  to  act  upon  this  bill  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5523.  which  provides  necessary  enforce- 
ment authority  for  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Department 
of  Interior  who  are  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  wildlife  laws  of  tills  Nation. 
For  too  long  these  officers'  efforts  have 
been  crippled  by  the  lack  of  adequate 


authority.  For  example,  in  1964  agents 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  en- 
countered an  individual  who  had  In  his 
possession  some  500  momhig  doves  in 
clear  violation  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Tieaty  Act.  In  the  pixicess  of  making  the 
arrest,  the  enforcement  officers  searched 
the  violator's  vehicle  without  a  warrant. 
Because  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
specifically  authorizes  searches  only  with 
a  warrant,  an  appeals  court  reversed  a 
lower  court's  conviction.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Semce's  records  are  replete 
with  similar  examples.  To  remedy  this 
weakness  in  our  enforcement  program 
for  fish  and  v.ildlife  statutes,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  H.R.  5523  be  enacted.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  authorities 
contained  in  this  bill  are  identical  to  the 
enforcement  authorities  of  other  Federal 
enforcement  agents,  including  U.S.  mar- 
shals, Secret  Sei-vice  agents,  customs  offi- 
cials, and  FBI  agents. 

H.R.  5523  also  represents  a  boon  to 
the  taxpayers.  Section  201(e)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  all 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  abandoned  or 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Government  is  storing, 
at  an  umiecessary  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
over  $1  million  in  forfeited  property.  Tlie 
bill  before  us  today  will  permit  this  prop- 
erty to  be  disposed  of  for  scientific  and 
educational  purposes. 

H.R.  5523  would  permit  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Interior  to  recruit, 
train,  and  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers who  would  not  be  considered  Fed- 
eral employees  except  for  the  purposes  of 
Federal  laws  relating  to  compensation 
for  work  injuries.  In  the  case  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  it  is  anticipated 
that  between  200  and  300  volunteei-s 
would  be  recraited  to  assist  the  Service 
in  many  areas,  including  projects  to  over- 
come the  tremendous  backlog  of  main- 
tenance work  which  must  be  done  in  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  successfully 
utilized  the  sei-vices  of  volunteers  for 
many  years  and  I  believe  we  should  ex- 
pand and  encotirage  the  use  of  volimteers 
in  other  agencies. 

In  addition  to  these  authorities,  the 
bill  before  us  today  has  important  rami- 
fications for  wildlife  management.  H.R. 
5523  amends  the  National  Wildlife  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  to  permit  the 
taking  of  migratory  game  birds  on  all 
lands  set  aside  as  sanctuaries  for  migra- 
tory birds.  As  currently  written,  the  law 
requires  tliat  60  percent  of  such  sanc- 
tuaries be  set  aside  as  inviolate.  In  recent 
years,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
found  that  its  flexibility  to  manage  these 
areas,  particularly  to  control  the  conser- 
vation of  birds  and  the  movement  of 
birds  in  their  migration  pattern,  has  been 
inhibited  by  the  requirement  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  area  remain  closed.  To  effec- 
tively manage  this  Nation's  migi-atory 
waterfowl,  tlie  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
needs  the  flexibility  contained  in  H.R. 
5523. 

This  legislation  also  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
acquire  lands  for  the  National  Wildlife 


Refuge  System  and  for  the  protection  of 
migratoiT  waterfowl.  As  curi'ently  writ- 
ten, existing  statutes  have  been  inter- 
preted as  restricting  the  Secretar>-s 
acquisition  authority  to  purchasing  or 
renting  lands  in  fee  simple.  H.R.  5523 
clarifies  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  easements,  to  accept  gifts  of 
property,  and  to  dispose  of  property  by 
exchange.  With  these  new  and  clarified 
authorities,  the  Secretaiy  will  be  better 
able,  with  his  limited  resources,  to  meet 
national  goals  of  wildlife  conservation 
and  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5523  will  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretai-y 
of  Commerce  to  meet  their  existing  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Mc  - 
Pall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentlewomen  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
5523,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn.  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


MARINE  PROTECTION.  RESEARCH. 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—FISCAL YEAR  1977 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e 
to  suspend  tlie  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11505)  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  autliorize  appropriations  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  11505 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
111  oX  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1420)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a.id"  immediately 
ait^r  "fiscal  year  1976,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1976),"  the  following:  "and  not 
to  exceed  $4,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. '. 

Sec.  2.  Section  112  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  .ind  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
1 33  L^.SC.  14211  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30  of  each  year"  and  UisertUig  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  1  of  each  year". 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  204  of 
tlie  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1444)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1977". 

Sec.  4.  Section  304  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Reseai'ch,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1434)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
afucr    "fiscal    year    1976,";    and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1976)"  the  following:  ",  and  not 
to  evcepd  *500.000  for  fiscal  year  1977", 
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tempore.  Is  a  sec - 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
end  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  projtempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered.  J 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mlssou  ri  (Mrs.  Sullivaw) 
will  be  rscognlzed  for  2  0  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  l(Mr.  Moshes)  will 
be"  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognize ;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1 1  aay  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  brinf  before  the  House 
today  H.R.  11505,  a  )ill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  f unc  s  for  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  commonly  knovn  as  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act. 

This  act  was  originally  signed  into 
law  in  1972  to  help  pi  otect  the  Nation's 
ocean  and  coastal  wai  ers  from  environ- 
mental degradation,  rhe  act  prohibits 
all  dumping  of  indust:  ial  and  mimicipal 
wastes  into  the  ocean  wittiout  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Environ^nental  Protection 
Agency.  The  disposal  jof  dredged  mate- 
rials, generated  from  port  maintenance 
and  deepening  operations  and  other 
projects,  is  similarly  controlled  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion is  charged  with  conducting  research 
on  the  short-term  and  long-term  effects 
of  ocean  dumping,  and  developing  en- 
vironmentally sound  alternatives  to 
ocean  disposal.  FinaU',  the  act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  ZJommerce  to  des- 
ignate certain  ecoloi  :ically  fragile  or 
imique  areas  as  murine  sanctuaries, 
where  all  activities  which  are  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
sanctuary  was  establi^ed  would  be  pro- 
hibited. I 

This  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  11505, 
extends  the  authorize  tlon  of  funds  for 
all  three  titles  of  the  a  ct  for  1  year,  fiscal 
year  1977,  at  a  total  le  'el  of  $10.9  million. 

Based  on  the  extens  Ive  hearing  record 
which  two  subcommi  ;tees  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Piiheries  Committee 
has  built  up  in  the  pa  it  montlis,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  tliis  program  needs  to  be 
extended.  The  waters  must  be  protected 
from  the  disposal  of  vastes  in  order  to 
preserve  the  marine  environment  and 
the  health  of  the  population  along  the 
coasts,  and  in  order  t<  protect  the  shell- 
fish beds  which  harvesters  depend  upon 
for  a  living. 

It  was  also  made  cl(  ar  at  the  hearings 
this  year  that  much  more  research  is 
needed,  in  order  to  assess  just  how  much 
wastes  the  ocean  watsrs  can  safely  ab- 
sorb, and  what  materials  are  safe  to 
dump  at  sea.  More  rese  arch  is  also  needed 
on  alternatives  to  o;ean  dumping,  so 
that  these  wastes  ar<i  disposed  of  In  a 
way  that  does  the  lea  it  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment. In  fact,  here  are  ways  to 
dispose  of  these  wasies  which  actually 
enhance  the  environn  lent  by  using  It  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  more  research  is  needed 
in  this  area. 


These  are  the  purposes  for  which  the 
$10  million  which  this  bill  authorizes  for 
appropriation,  would  be  used.  Opinion 
was  unanimous  at  our  hearings,  that  the 
law  CTiould  be  extended,  and  HJl.  11505 
was  unanimously  reported  out  of  both 
subcommittees  and  the  full  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I, 
therefore,  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  House 
today. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
CETT) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  enact- 
ing the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  better  known  as 
the  Ocean  Dimiplng  Act,  the  Congress 
participated  In  the  making  of  an  Impor- 
tant commitment — the  protection  of  the 
oceans  and  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States  from  imregulated  dump- 
ing of  waste  materials. 

Title  I  of  that  act  gives  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  right  to  regulate  the 
dumping  of  all  types  of  material  Into 
the  ocean  waters — except  for  dredged 
material,  which  is  regulated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  under  EPA  stand- 
ards, where  applicable.  In  addition,  title 
I  of  the  act  gives  EPA  the  power  to  pre- 
vent or  strictly  limit  the  dumping  into 
the  ocean  waters  of  any  material  which 
would  adversely  affect  human  health, 
welfare,  the  marine  environment,  eco- 
logical systems,  or  economic  potentiali- 
ties. 

The  authorization  for  funding  imder 
title  I  of  the  act  expires  September  30, 
1976.  Section  1  of  H.R.  11505  would  ex- 
tend title  I  of  the  act  for  1  additional 
year,  until  September  30,  1977,  and 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $4.8  million  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
imder  this  title  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  which  was  included  in 
an  executive  cemmunication  from  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of  H.R.  11505  is 
administrative  in  nature ;  it  would  mere- 
ly change  the  reporting  date  for  the  an- 
nual report  of  EPA  required  by  title  I  of 
the  act  from  June  30  to  Maixh  1,  which 
would  be  in  conformity  with  the  report- 
ing date  specified  for  NOAA  in  meeting 
its  obligations  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  of  tiie  act  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  comprehensive 
and  continuing  programs  of  research  on 
both  the  short-range  and  long-range  ef- 
fects of  the  dumping  of  waste  materials 
into  our  ocean  waters  and  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  authorization  for  funding  under 
title  II  of  the  act  expires  September  30, 
1976,  and  section  3  of  H.R.  11505  would 
extend  this  title  for  an  additional  1  year, 
until  September  30,  1977,  and  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal 
year  1977  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5.6 
million  to  carry  out  title  n  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  in  particular 
to  point  out  the  committee's  disappoint- 
ment in  the  carrying  out  of  this  title  by 


the  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  the  committee  has 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out 
this  title.  To  date,  not  the  first  penny  has 
been  appropriated  under  tills  title,  nor 
has  the  first  penny  been  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this 
title.  However,  as  was  pointed  out  In  the 
committee  report  on  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  has  been  carrying  out  some 
research,  as  called  for  by  the  act,  but  he 
has  been  doing  It  with  reprogramed 
funds.  Based  on  the  testimony  received 
at  the  committee  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee has  determined  that  they  have  not 
conducted  nearly  the  extensive  program 
of  baseline  studies  and  monitoring  tlxat 
Is  required  for  proper  implementation  of 
the  act  nor  has  the  Secretary  assumed 
his  role  of  coordinator  of  research  on  al- 
ternatives to  ocean  dumping  as  called  for 
by  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  administration 
has  failed  to  request  any  fimdlng  under 
this  title  for  fiscal  year  1977.  H.R.  11505 
would  authorize  what  the  committee 
thinks — after  studying  the  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearings — would  be 
necessary  to  adequately  carry  out  this 
title,  the  sum  of  $5.6  million,  and  the 
committee  sincerely  hopes  these  fimds 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
during  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  in  of  the  act  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Commerce 
to  designate  certain  areas  in  our  ocean 
waters  and  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  marine  sanctuaries  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  or 
restoration  of  such  areas  for  their  con- 
sei-vatlon,  recreational,  ecological,  or 
esthetic  values. 

The  authorization  for  fundLig  under 
title  m  expires  September  30,  1976.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  would  extend  title  III 
for  1  additional  year,  imtil  September  30, 
1977,  and  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title 
of  tlie  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  title  also  have 
the  support  of  the  administration,  which 
was  included  in  an  executive  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  11505  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan and  Mr.  Leggett,  the  bill  before 
us  now  would  extend  authorizations  for 
EPA  and  NOAA  and  thereby  permit 
these  agencies  to  continue  their  efforts 
in  regulating  and  eventually  eliminating 
the  disposal  of  wastes  into  our  coastal 
waters  and  oceans. 

Ocean  dumping  has  occurred  for 
many  years,  primarily  due  to  an  er- 
roneous belief  that  our  oceans  were  a 
safe  disposal  site  for  virtually  any  mate- 
rial. 

Between  1950  and  the  early  1960's,  dis- 
posal of  industrial  wastes,  sewage  sludge. 
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solid  wastes,  and  construction  debris  In- 
creased in  volume  from  1.7  million  tons 
annually  to  7.4  million  tons  annually. 
This  represented  a  335-percent  increase 
within  a  10-year  period. 

In  1970,  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  submitted  a  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  Congress  which  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional policy  to  control  ocean  pollution. 
This  report  coupled  with  other  similar 
recommendations  stimulated  us  to  enact 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Act  in  1972. 

Since  this  law  was  passed,  we  have 
seen  some  progress  in  the  area  of  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control,  but  we 
have,  by  no  means,  met  our  objectives 
as  stated  in  that  statute. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  maintained  a  close 
watch  on  the  administration  of  the  ocean 
dumping  program  since  1972,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  original  goals  are 
valid  and  remain  in  the  national  interest. 

The  primary  goal  stated  In  the  legisla- 
tion was  "to  regvilate  the  dimiping  of  all 
types  of  materials  into  ocean  waters  and 
to  prevent  or  strictly  limit  the  dump- 
ing •♦•  of  any  material  which  would 
adversely  affect  human  health,  wel- 
fare *  *  *  or  the  marine  environment." 

We  have  seen  progress  over  the  past 
few  years,  but  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done  and,  as  in  most  pro- 
giams  which  we  consider  on  this  floor, 
to  do  so  requires  continued  fimding. 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  legislation 
would  accomplish.  But  the  authorization 
levels  included  in  this  bill  are  lower  than 
those  recommended  in  previous  years. 
This  may  give  some  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  we  feel  the  ocean  dumping  pro- 
gram should  be  curtailed.  It  is  important 
to  state  that  this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

The  amounts  recommended  here  are 
consistent  with  the  levels  submitted  by 
the  administration  this  year.  If  these  au- 
thorizations are  requested  and  appro- 
priated, they  will  represent  an  increase  in 
all  elements  of  the  program. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  requested  l^ese  levels 
higher  than  present  levels.  It  is  a  clear 
indication  that  they  are  now  giving  this 
program  tlie  priority  which  it  deserves 
and  which  Congress  has  intended. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  see  the  curtailment  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  all  ocean  disposal 
which  is  harmful  to  our  marine  environ- 
ment. 

^r.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  . 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  11505.  The 
Ocean  Dumping  Act  has  been  a  critical 
piece  of  legislation  to  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  shice  it  has  resulted  in  tlie 
regulation  of  ocean  disposal  activities 
r-ff  our  shore. 

One  of  ttie  major  sewage  sludge  dump- 
ing sites  in  our  country  is  located  only  50 
iiiilcs  off  our  coast.  In  1975,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  disposed  of  150  million  gal- 


lons of  sewage  sludge  at  this  site  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  practice  will  be 
continued  unless  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  obtains  the  nece-ssary 
funding  to  complete  their  regulatory 
control  program.  Some  persons  contend 
that  the  oceans  provide  the  most  ac- 
ceptable disposal  environment  for  these 
materials.  I  reject  tills  assumption  and 
I  can  a^ssiure  you  that  my  constituents  re- 
ject tliis  also.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act,  we  have  begun  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  degradation 
which  these  activities  have  caused  our 
marine  environment,  and  it  Is  essential 
that  we  maintain  and  bolster  our  efforts 
in  tills  field. 

This  bill  would  provide  $4.8  million  to 
EPA  so  that  criteria  can  be  established 
to  determine  which  materials  are  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  our  oceans 
and  to  prevent  the  continued  disposal  of 
these  materials.  Progress  has  been 
made — ^EPA  has  recently  ordered  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  reduce  Its  sludge  dis- 
posal In  half  by  1979  and  to  cease  all 
dumping  by  1981. 

In  order  for  this  agency  to  make  de- 
terminations such  as  this,  they  need  to 
establish  that  such  activities  are,  In 
fact,  harmful.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  the  Administrator  under  the  law, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  proof  costs 
money.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  ova 
goals  as  set  forth  in  the  enacting  legis- 
lation Is  to  provide  these  funds. 

NOAA  was  directed  to  conduct  re- 
search activities  into  the  effects  which 
disposal  activities  had  upon  the  environ- 
ment and  upon  human  health.  To  con- 
duct one  site  survey  In  the  disposal  area 
costs  $300,000 — It  takes  at  least  four  such 
cruises  to  establish  necessary  base  data 
for  each  site.  Since  the  act  was  estab- 
lished not  a  penny  of  the  authorized 
$24  million  has  been  requested  by  the 
administration.  Obviously,  the  priorities 
established  by  Congress  have  been  Ig- 
nored by  the  administration — we  cannot 
solve  these  problems  by  Ignoring  them. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  admin- 
istration has  included  funds  hi  the 
budget  for  the  implementation  of  all 
three  titles  of  this  act.  Our  committee 
has  reduced  Its  Intended  authorization 
level  to  conform  with  the  administra- 
tion's request,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
know  that  these  necessary  research  ef- 
forts are  going  to  begin. 

The  money  which  has  been  spent  on 
research  so  far  hsis.  for  the  most  part, 
been  reprogramed  in  very  small 
amounts.  I  am  disappointed  in  the  ef- 
forts of  EPA  and  NOAA  in  assuming 
their  responsibilities  under  this  law.  but 
I  am  also  aware  that  little  can  be  done 
viithout  the  necessary  funds.  If  these 
funds  are  authorized  and  appropriated 
this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  greater  ef- 
forts VFlll  be  made  to  not  only  monitor 
present  dumping  activities  but  to  de- 
termine feasible  alternatives  to  ocean 
disposal.  This'  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
phase  out  these  practices.  It  is  high  time 
we  stop  just  moving  this  problem 
around  and  find  good  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the 


first  step  taken  this  session  to  continue 
a  very  important  program  wliich  we  es- 
tablished 4  years  ago.  I  urge  support  for 
its  passage. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from   Maryland    (Mr.  Batt- 

MAN). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  did  not  want  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  some  comment  regarding  the 
policy  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concerning  ocean  dumping.  Last 
week  still  another  EPA  hearing  was  held 
in  Georgetown,  Del.,  regarding  permits 
for  continued  ocean  dumping  of  sludge 
materials  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
into  an  ocean  area  located  off  the  coast 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

In  the  course  of  that  hearing  a  very 
heated  exchange  occurred  between  oflQ- 
clals  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
Warren  K.  Rich,  the  attorney  represent- 
ing the  Natural  Resources  Department  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Much  opposition 
has  developed  against  this  EPA  ap- 
proved practice  of  using  the  Atlantic 
ocean  area  adjacent  to  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  as  a  dumphig  ground  for  waste 
material,  human,  and  otherwise.  From 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  came  out  in 
testimony  In  a  similar  E3*A  hearing 
earlier  this  year  that  these  waste  mate- 
rials contain  polio  No.  2  virus,  wlilch 
could  be  very  dangerous  to  any  human 
being  who  might  come  In  contact  with 
it.  EPA  has  admitted  the  ocean  bottom 
in  the  area  already  shows  msasureable 
amounts  of  toxic  metals  and  chemicals. 

There  have  been  various  explSLnations 
offered  In  the  course  of  hearings  before 
oiu-  subcommittee  as  to  why  the  EPA 
continues  this  policy.  I  must  compliment 
the  ctiairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Leg- 
gett), and  our  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  MosHER,  for  asking  a  number 
of  penetrating  questions  and  requh-ing 
complete  testimony.  Yet  the  best  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  is  tliat 
in  EPA's  n[iind  there  is  apparently  no 
other  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  so 
they  continue  in  violation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, of  the  Federal  statutes  to  allow  the 
pollution  of  an  enormous  area  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  adjacent  to  my  State  and 
other  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  now  accumulated  a  sludge  blanket  off 
the  coast  of  Maryland  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  2  to  4  miles  wide  and  10 
miles  long. 

Previously  when  the  EPA  allowed  the 
use  of  a  similar  area  closer  to  Delaware 
for  Philadelphia's  ocean  dumping,  the  re- 
sult was  contaminated  shellfish  and  the 
area  had  to  be  closed  to  flshhig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  EPA  is 
in  violation  of  Its  own  regulations  and  of 
the  statute,  particularly  the  regulation 
that  prohibits  any  continued  ocean 
dumping  if  it  results  in  biological  de- 
terioration of  an  area  used  for  these 
purposes.  This  Is  certainly  true  in  the 
area  I  have  described. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
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other  States  involved  in  operating  exist- 
ing sewage  treatment  plants  have  been 
forced  to  observe  tJie  law.  The  Blue 
Plains  treatment  plan ;  near  Washingtwi, 
D.C.,  last  year  was  lorced  under  court 
order  to  And  other  nethods  alternative 
to  dumping  effluent  into  the  Potomac 
River  after  secondarr  treatment  of  the 
sludge,  and  they  did  so  in  a  vei-y  brief 
time,  despite  the  fa;t  that  the  plant 
served  most  of  Metrop  )litan  Washington. 
It  seems  to  nie  that  the  EPA  in  allow- 
ing the  city  of  Philac  elphia  to  continue 


this  ocean  dimiping 


Philadelphia  an  excuie  not  to  solve  the 


problem,  and  at  the 


policy  is  endangering  i  he  health  and  wel- 
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is  in  fact  giving 


same  time  EPA's 


hundreds  of  thou- 
reside  in  my  area 


fare  of  a  great  many 

sands  of  people  who 

and  who  may  use  the  Recreational  resorts 

on  the  Atlantic  coajit.  The  mayor  of 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  the 

Kelley  has  been  partic  alarly  articulate  in 

making  the  case  aga  nst  this  senseless 

ocean   dumping  policy 

State  of  Maryland  is 


seeking  to  end  PhUa(  elphla's  dumping, 
!  joined  in  protest 


Speaker,  will  the 


and  many  others  hav 
against  this  policy. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mil 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mil  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  been  very  aggressive 
in  protecting  the  East  (m  Shore  of  Mary- 
land in  his  partlclpatfin  in  the  hearings 
on  ocean  dumping. 

I  think  we  have  bj-ought  out  in  the 
hearings  the  fact  that  the  large  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  eapt  coast  have  not 
really  kept  up  with 
progi-am  that  has  taken  place  \^ith  re- 
.spect  to  large  indus  rial  areas  of  the 
gulf  coast,  as  I  recall 

We  have  done  some 
Plains  area  that  the 
ferred  to. 

I  think  we  have  neier  really  had  tills 
problem  on  the  west  coast,  because  we 
do  not  have  either  th ;  large  concentra 
tions  of  people  or  the  ousy  habits  or  the 
large  Continental  Shflf  we  do  here  on 
the  east  coast. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
just  have  a  hearing  ar  d  authorize  a  pro- 
gram and  then  come  back  again  next 
year  and  question  EP,  ^.  about  what  they 


the  testimony, 
things  in  the  Blue 
gentleman  has  re- 


are  doing  with  respect 
conduct,  because  thej 


llshlng  a  pattern  of  conduct.  I  think  it 


bring  them  in  at 
see  how  they  are 


Is  important  that  we 
least  every  quarter  to 
interrelating  with  th;se  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  how  they  ),re  updating  their 
permit  and  standard:  program  so  that 
we  can  effect  in  a  reai  onable  time  frame 
a  change  of  life  in  the  marine  and 
ecological  environmeiit  on  the  Atlantic 
waters. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr. 
ciate  the  gentleman's 
been  in  the  forefron 


enforce  the  law  as  it  a  Dplies  to  EPA. 


Mr.    Speaker,    I 
pledge  of  continued 


by  our  committee,  ard  I  hope  this  will 


Even  now  the 
in  Federal  court 


to  their  pattern  of 
have  been  estab- 


Speaker,  I  appre- 

comments.  He  has 

of  this  battle  to 


c  0    appreciate    his 
periodic  oversight 


force  EPA  to  live  within  the  law  and  put 
a  speedy  end  to  ocean  dumping. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  voice 
vote  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  on  which  I  serve,  reported 
out  this  legislation  to  extend  funding  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  administer  title  I 
of  the  Marine  Protection  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  passed  in  October  1972 
wliich  prohibits  ocean  dumping. 

Earlier,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  on  which  I  serve  reported 
this  same  legislation,  also  by  voice  vote. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  all  ocean 
dumping  cmrently  carried  out  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  local  governments 
around  tlie  country  is  prohibited — unless 
authorized  by  a  permit  to  be  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  by  tlie  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  accompanymg 
House  report  to  this  legislation,  H.R. 
11505,  on  page  3,  under  the  heading 
"General  Discussion"  specifies  that — 

Since  passage  of  the  Act,  no  permits  have 
been  Issued  to  new  dumpers,  and  many  pres- 
ent dumpers  are  scheduled  to  end  their 
ocean  dumping  activities  over  the  next  Ave 
years. 

Tlie  House  report  then  continues  with 
a  discussion  of  how  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  ordered  my  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  end  its  cui-rent  practice 
of  ocean  sludge  disposal  by  1981,  first 
cutting  it  in  half  by  1979,  while  other 
Atlantic  coast  cities  such  as  the  New 
York  City  area  may  continue  their  ocean 
dumping  progi*ams  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  what  appears  to  be  an  ar- 
biti'ary,  costly,  and  disniptive  deadline 
mandated  by  tlie  EPA  against  my  city  of 
Philadelphia,  imposing  a  rigid  1981  dead- 
line on  Philadelphia,  while  discrimina- 
torily  and  without  any  clear  evidence 
that  Philadelphia's  progi'am  of  ocean 
sludge  disposal  is  worse  than  another  al- 
lowing other  cities  to  go  ahead  and  main- 
tain theirs  into  the  Indefinite  future. 

I  do  protest  this  imfair  discrimination 
against  Philadelpliia  again  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
while  I  shall  vote  today  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  EPA  authorizing  legislation 
under  this  act,  I  hereby  serve  notice  that 
unless  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
practices  by  the  EPA  in  administering 
this  act  terminate  with  respect  to  my 
city  of  Philadelphia  I  intend  to  oppose 
further  renewal  of  the  EPA  authority 
under  this  act. 

I  shall  work  to  oppose  this  legislation  in 
committee  until  the  present  unnecessar- 
ily costly,  fixed,  discriminatory  deadline 
of  1981  is  lifted  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  a  more  rational,  reasonable  res- 
olution of  the  serious  problem  of  sludge 
disposal  is  ari'ived  at  with  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Stjl- 
LrvAN)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bill  'H.R.  11505),  as 
amended.  v 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  tlie  yefis  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Puisuant 
to  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn  and  the 
prior  announcement  of  the  Chair,  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.<:.  SULLIVAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    SEA     GRANT     COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13035)  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  196G. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huunc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.iemhled,  That  section 
202  Of  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1968  (33  U.S.C.  1121)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "exploitation"  in  psra- 
graph  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •de- 
velopment and   conservation"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (d)  and 
(e)  as  paragraplis  (e)  and  (f),  respectivelv; 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph  (c)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest 
to  encourage  the  cooperation  among  and 
joint  participation  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Industries,  and  educa- 
tional Institutions  in  the  development  and 
consei-vatlon  of  coastal  and  marine  rc- 
.sources,  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  'and  (c)"  In  para- 
graph (e),  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  section,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(c),  and  (d)". 

Sec.  2,  Section  203 (b)  (1)  of  tlie  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  19(j3 
^33  U.S.C.  1122(b)(1))   is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "this 
title"  the  following:  "(other  than  sections 
205  and  206)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  ".$60,- 
000,000,"  the  following:  ",  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  -$60,000,000,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  204(d)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966  (33  U.S.C.  1123(d)(2))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "vessel:  Provided. 
That  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'ves- 
sel. The"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  alter 
"apply  to";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  (B)  the  payment  for  the  services  of 
research  vessels  and  other  ocean  facilities 
directly  supporting  specific  sea  grant  spon- 
sored activities,  as  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  204(1)  of  the  National  Se.a 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966  (33 
U.8.C.   1123(1))    Ss  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "Bclentlflc"  In  para- 
graph  (1)    thereof;   and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  term  'marine  environment'  means 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  oceans  (Including  the 
waters  of  the  coastal  zone  8is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1453(a)),  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States,  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands  which 
comprise  United  States  territory,  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  submarine  areas  beyond  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  the  natural 
resources  thereof;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  205  of  the  National  Sea 
Great  College  and  Program  Act  of  1066  (33 
U.S.C.  1134)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"INTiaiNATIONAl,    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  support  and  encourage  the  advancement 
of  research  and  development  capabilities  of 
other  nations  relating  to  the  exploration, 
conservation,  and  management  of  marine  re- 
sources, and  to  encourage  the  International 
sharing  and  exchange  of  Information  with 
respect  to  such  resources. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sup- 
port the  funding  of  education  and  training 
of  foreign  nationals  through  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  other  suitable  Institutes,  labora- 
tories, and  public  or  private  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  advice  to  for- 
eign nations  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  marine  resources.  The  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
204(d)  of  this  title  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
payments  made  piirsuant  to  this  section. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  carrj'lng  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977.  Amotints  appropriated  under 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended.". 

Sec.  S.  The  National  Sea  Grant  College  and 
Program  Act  of  1966  (33  U.ac.  1121  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"NATIONAL   PaOGRAMS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  addition 
to  his  authority  under  section  204  of  this 
title,  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  or  make  grants  to,  organizations  de- 
scribed In  section  204(c)  of  this  title,  for 
purposes  of  conducting  activities  of  a  na- 
tional scope  and  concern  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  on  his  own  Initiative, 
to  be  appropriate  In  assisting  him  in  carrying 
out  programs  relating  to  the  development, 
conservation,  utilization,  management,  and 
protection  of  the  marine  environment.  The 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  liflssoiiri  (Mrs.  Sttlli- 
VAN»  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 


MosnER>  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sot-ltvah). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  before  the  House 
today  HJ%.  13035,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966. 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  program,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  Instead  of  the  3-year 
authorizations  Congress  has  enacted  In 
the  past.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  any 
basic  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, with  the  program,  but  rather  our 
belief  that  the  program  can  be  strmgtli- 
ened  and  we  need  this  next  year  in  order 
to  accomplish  this. 

The  schedule  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  this  year  has  been  su(xb 
that  it  simply  has  been  impossible  to  de- 
vote the  amount  of  attention  we  need 
to  give  the  question  of  the  best  role  for 
the  Federal  (jovemment  in  fostering 
msu-ine  science  and  technology  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  commitment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  thorough  study  of  this  topic 
will  be  imdertaken  in  the  coming  monUis. 

In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  that 
the  sea  grant  program  continue  at  its 
present  authorized  level  of  $50  million. 
The  committee  feels,  and  the  hearing 
record  established  by  the  Oceanogntiby 
Subcommittee  this  year  substantiates, 
that  the  sea  grsmt  program  has  made 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Nation 
since  its  enactment  in  1966  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. The  Rogers-Pell  Act,  as  it  is  known, 
has  fostered  the  development  of  centers 
of  strength  in  marine  research,  education 
and  advisory  services  on  university  cam- 
puses around  the  comitry.  We  now  have 
eight  such  campuses  which  have  qual- 
ified for  the  designati(Hi  as  "Sea  Grant 
College."  I  think  it  appropriate  to  name 
these  institutions  and  to  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  them  for  recognizing  the 
importance  of  marine  and  ocean  issues 
to  the  country.  They  are:  University  of 
California,  University  of  Hawaii,  State 
University  of  New  York/Cornell,  Oregon 
State  University,  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  the  legislation  before  you,  which 
was  adopted  in  committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  we  provide  for  two  new  exper- 
imental initiatives  during  the  year's  au- 
thorization period.  As  Mr.  Rocers  wiU 
explain  in  more  detail,  basically  these 
new  authorizations  are  to  give  the  sea 
grant  community  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate what  it  can  contribute  in  two 
important  areas:  one  is  In  research  on 
ocean  issues  of  major  national  impor- 
tance. These  might  include  some  of  the 
issues  our  committee  has  brought  before 
the  House  in  recent  months:  The  200- 
mile  fisheries  zone  recently  signed  by  the 
President;  deep  ocean  mining  legislation, 
which  is  pending;  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, a  major  addition  to  which  is  be- 
fore a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 


tee, and  ocean  pollution  questions  which 
concern  us  aU.  We  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing a  demonsb^tion  of  what  sea  grant 
can  advise  us  in  these  other  areas. 

The  second  new  initiative  authorized 
is  in  International  relations,  where  we 
encourage  sea  grant  to  help  advance  ma- 
rine science  and  technol(^y  in  other 
countries.  Such  a  program  should  help 
efforts  to  researchers  to  have  free  access 
to  the  world's  ocean  to  conduct  their  ac- 
tivities. 

H.R.  13035  is  a  soimd  approach.  It 
gives  us  the  time  we  need  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  sea  grant  program  so  that 
it  can  be  strengthened  in  Its  ability  to 
advance  the  Nation's  marine  science  and 
technology  capabilities. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suujvan) 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  HJR.  13035,  which  will  extend  the 
life  of  the  sea-grant  college  program 
for  1  year.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  in 
1966  Congress  recognized  the  growing 
need  for  a  national  effort  in  ocean  sci- 
ences research.  In  response  to  this  need 
it  enacted  this  program,  which  I  believe 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  so  because  the  sea  grant 
program  is  not  limited  to  a  research  role, 
even  to  training  and  education,  which  it 
also  permits;  but  rather  sees  to  it  that 
the  results  of  its  research  reach  the  pub- 
lic in  the  ocean  industries  through  a  field 
network  of  marine  advisory  services. 

And  sea  grant  is  cost-effective  because 
it  uses  a  two-thirds  matching  funding 
procedure,  wliich  ensures  that  the  proj- 
ects are  aimed  at  those  identified  areas  of 
need  for  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  are 
willing  to  put  up  matching  money. 

In  the  subcommittee's  hearings,  the 
testimony  was  that  we  are  getting  results 
from  our  sea  grant  dollars,  and  that  the 
major  hindrance  to  an  effective  marine 
science  program  has  been  the  lack  of 
Federal  funding.  Matching  funds  have 
exceeded  the  two-thirds  requirement, 
but  the  last  several  administrations  have 
kept  the  program  level-funded,  at  almost 
half  the  authorization  level 

The  lack  of  wisdom  in  such  a  course  of 
action  becomes  more  clear  each  day,  as 
our  needs  for  information  in  the  marine 
sciences  expand  at  a  rapid  pace.  Tills  Is 
so  with  the  onsent  of  energy  develop- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
with  the  need  for  increased  marine  pol- 
lution protection;  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  200 -mile  fishing  limit.  It  is  so 
with  the  commencement  of  deep  seabed 
mining  efforts,  with  the  development  of 
deep  water  ports,  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant areas. 

These  and  other  areas  of  need  raise 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  ade- 
quately funding  our  ocean  sciences  ef- 
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fort,  and  also  whether  we  have  taken 
adequate  steps  for  organization  and  di- 
rection of  those  efforts.  As  the  chairman 
has  mentioned,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  will,  in  thfe  coming  months, 
undertake  a  thorough  review  and  exami- 
nation of  QUI  marine  |cience  effort,  and 
will  include  in  this  review  an  assessment 
of  the  role  the  sea  grant  progi'am  should 
play  in  this  effort.       1 

Testimony  before  me  subcommittee 
did,  however,  indicate  Ithe  need  for  three 
changes  in  the  progratti  which  should  be 
implemented  at  this  time.  The  first  of 
these  would  remove!  the  prohibition 
against  expenditures  [for  ship  support. 
This  prohibition  was  i|icluded  in  the  act 
when  the  program  wate  administered  by 
the  National  Science!  Foimdatlon,  and 
NSF  and  Navy  block  fbnding  was  avail- 
able for  ship  time.  This  source  of  funds 
has  now  been  greatlsj  diminished,  and 
testimony  in  our  hear 
the  exclusion  of  fundt 
operational  costs  for 
posed  a  severe  limitation  on  many  sea 
grant  research  projects.  The  bill  would 
therefore  remove  this;  prohibition  from 
the  law. 

Second,  the  bill  wouln  auttaoilze  grants 
for  projects  which  ar^  national,  rather 
Uian  local  or  regional]  in  scope,  without 
the  requirement  of  matching  funds.  A 
need  for  such  grants  Has  been  indicated 
in  many  of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned — 
OCS,  deep  seabed  mining,  and  so  on, 
where  we  have  found  ourselves  without 
the  necessary  knowledi  :e  to  proceed  in  an 
area  which  is  of  national  impact.  The 
bill  separately  author!  zes  $5  million  for 
sea  grant  studies  addressed  specifically 
to  national  marine  issues,  in  order  that 
the  availability  of  nomiatchlng  grants 
will  not  diminish  or  dilute  the  local  sup- 
port and  involvement  which  has  been 
essential  to  the  presenj.  productive  State 
programs. 

The  third  change  in  Ithe  sea  grant  pro- 
gram is  to  institute  a  means  for  interna- 
tional cooperation.  This  is  especially  Im- 
portant as  we  work  With  other  nations 
in  working  out  the  details  of  new  inter- 
national treaties,  such]  as  the  law  of  the 
sea,  those  dealing  with  marine  pollution 
and  marine  protection^  and  many  others. 

The  bill  separately  Authorizes  $3  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  under  which  the 
Secretary  is  not  boim(  by  the  matching 
fund  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  makes  good 
sense  at  this  time.  I  Ic  ok  forward  to  the 
committee's  review  of  )ur  ocean  sciences 
programs  dm-ing  the  coming  months. 
With  that  review,  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  assess  the  resu  Its  of  the  changes 
Instituted  in  the  bill  oday;  and  it  will 
establish  a  record  upoi  i  which  the  House 
can  then  proceed  to  jonsider  the  need 
for  a  new  national  ocdan  science  policy, 
and  what  part  the  sea  grant  program 
should  play  in  that  pol  cy. 

I  would  only  add  th  it,  during  this  re- 
view, it  is  the  recom  nendatlon  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Cor  imittee  that  Con- 
gress fully  appropriate  fimds  for  the  sea 
srant  program  at  the  1  svels  authorized  in 
H.R.  13035,  so  that  w ;  can  realize  fully 


its  proven  contribution  to  the  protection 
and  development  of  our  last  frontier. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966,  the  Congress  hsid 
the  foresight  to  pass  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  known  as  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act,  and  to- 
day we  have  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
strengthen  that  act.  There  is  no  program 
I  more  enthusiastically  support. 

The  objective  of  the  original  act  was 
to  develop  a  multidiscipllned  base  of  ex- 
pertise in  the  ocean  sciences  within  our 
university  system.  We  envisioned  that 
this  program  would  provide  the  same 
technological  data  bank  to  the  ocean 
community  as  the  land  gi-ant  program 
did  for  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
Nation. 

So  far,  we  have  not  been  disappointed. 
The  sea  grant  program  provides  a  source 
of  continuous  pride  for  all  of  us  involved 
in  helping  originate  it.  It  has  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful to  see  it  grow  to  the  level  which  we 
originally  anticipated. 

There  are  presently  124  education  in- 
stitutions and  over  400  Qovemment 
agencies  and  private  coiTiorations  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  Sea  grant  pro- 
vides support  In  26  States  and  3  ten-1- 
torles. 

One  of  the  major  featui-es  of  this  pro- 
gram lies  in  Its  system  of  matching 
funding,  of  Joint  Federal,  State  and  uni- 
versity fimdlng,  which  has  stimulated  a 
very  significant,  cooperative  approach  to 
marine  technology  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

During  our  overeight  hearings  held 
this  year  we  received  testimony  which 
indicated  very  broad  support  for  the 
present  program  and  for  tiie  new  Initia- 
tives which  are  Included  in  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  present 
level  of  authorization  thi*ough  fiscal  year 
1977,  this  bUl  would  hiltiate  two  addi- 
tional program  elements  Into  the  sea 
grant  structure. 

The  first  new  experimental  addition 
would  be  a  separate  provision  to  permit 
the  100-percent  funding  of  programs  of 
national  scope.  This  would  allow  Sea 
Grant  to  utilize  a  well-developed  Inter- 
disciplinary mechanism  to  investigate 
problems  of  national  priority.  Since  these 
research  projects  will  be  attuned  to 
national  objectives  or  opposed  to  those 
of  a  regional  or  local  nature,  the  match- 
ing fimd  requirement  is  waived. 

The  second  new  initiative  would  allow 
the  Sea  Gi-ant  Office  to  provide  advisory 
services  to  foreign  nationals  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  their  marine  re- 
sources. Also,  the  training  of  foreign 
nationals  in  areas  of  marine  teclmology 
would  be  encouraged  through  this  ex- 
Itei'imental  program. 

During  our  recent  oversight  hearings, 
I  was  pleased  especially  to  learn  of  the 
so-called  multiplier  effect  which  this  pro- 
gram has  caused.  For  every  single  Fed- 
eral dollar  invested  in  matching  fimds, 
we  have  seen  $2  to  $3  return  on  invest- 
ment from  other  sources.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  wise  use  of  a  valuable 


resource — our  educational  and  scientific 
community. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  about 
the  oceans  and  the  marine  environment. 
I  believe  that  the  national  sea  gi-ant  pro- 
gram is  providing,  and  has  the  capability 
to  continue  providing,  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation.  I  join  with  all 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13035. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen). 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  commit - 
teeVdecision  to  provide  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  .sea  grant  program,  while 
tlie  committee  conducts  a  thorough  re- 
view of  our  national  ocean  policy.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  sound  course  of  action  at 
this  time. 

I  wish  also  to  draw  my  colleagues*  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding new  authorities  for  nonmatching 
funding  for  national  grants  and  for  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

We  in  Louisiana  have  25  percent  of 
the  Nation's  wetlands.  Our  rivers  drain 
41  percent  of  the  land  mass  of  the  United 
States.  The  sea  grant  program  is  vital  to 
us.  We  see  the  need  to  "develop  a  solid 
base  of  expertise  in  universites  and  col- 
leges" which  is  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  act  as  stated  on  the  first  page  of  our 
committee's  report.  Some  other  areas  of 
the  coimtry  may  ah-eady  have  that  ex- 
pertise. We  are  just  developing  it  a.<;  a 
result  of  sea  grant  encouragement.  We 
are  not  totally  convinced  that  $600,000 
in  fiscal  year  1975  was  commensurate 
with  oui-  needs  to  meet  the  many  de- 
mands that,  for  example,  offshore  oil  and 
gas  exploration  In  delicate  fisheries 
place  on  sea  and  coastal  resource  man- 
agers in  our  State.  There  is  real  fear  that 
creating  new  international  and  national 
programs,  as  we  do  in  this  bill,  will  di- 
minish further  the  funds  available  to  in- 
stitutions developing  new  but  strong  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  capabilities  for 
meethig  problems  of  less  than  national 
significance. 

My  constituents  would  take  great  com- 
fort from  your  reassurance  that  our  com- 
mittee is  not  seeking  to  increase  the  share 
of  Federal  fimds  going  to  strong  viable 
institutions  whose  capabilities  are  fully 
developed  at  the  expense  of  newly  estab- 
lished marine  science  institutions  strug- 
gling to  develop  capabilities  to  meet  the 
needs  perceived  by  those  State  govern- 
ments that  provide  matching  funds. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  re- 
marks on  this  question.  And  I  might  say 
that  this  is  a  question  which  was  raised 
by  others  with  an  interest  in  the  sea 
grant  program,  and  by  the  subcommittee 
in  the  hearuigs. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  by 
creating  the  two  new  programs,  one  of 
Intel-national  cooperation,  and  one  for 
national  prloi-itles,  our  intention  is  not 
to  diminish  in  any  way  the  funding  of  the 
basic  sea  grant  program.  It  was  for  this 
very  reason  that  the  two  new  progi-ams 
are  separately  authorized  in  the  bill. 
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The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  has  authorized  $50  miUion 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  and  that 
funding  will  continue  to  go  toward  insti- 
tutional support  for  research,  training, 
and  advisory  services. 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  $5  million 
has  been  separately  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  money  for  projects 
devoted  to  national  issues  where  it  might 
be  difficult  to  raise  matching  funds.  And 
the  $3  million  for  the  programs  of  inter- 
national cooperation  are  also  separately 
authorized. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  full  and  imqualified  support  for 
H.R.  13035,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Progi-am 
Act  of  1966. 1  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography,  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  this  worthwhile 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  whose  island 
State  is  so  intimately  linked  to  the  sea, 
and  in  whose  district  Is  located  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  a  sea  grant  college 
since  1972,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
extremely  significant  accomplishments  of 
this  program,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  instrumental  in  designating  the 
University  of  Hawaii  as  a  sea  grant 
college. 

In  this  time  of  Increasing  shortages  of 
essential  items  on  the  Earth's  surface, 
when  innovative  approaches  must  be  de- 
veloped for  the  production  of  food, 
energy,  and  the  harvesting  of  minerals 
and  other  materials,  sea  grant  Is  con- 
tinuing to  answer  in  many  ways  the 
question  of  what  an  ecologically  well 
balanced  use  of  the  sea  may  yield.  More- 
over, the  "retiuTi  on  investment"  in  terms 
of  significant  Increases  In  emplosmaent 
and  tax  revenues  from  new  industries 
which  have  arisen  as  the  direct  result  of 
sea  grant's  emphasis  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  findings  of  programs 
which  it  funds  can  only  be  termed  as 
highly  favorable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  lias  achieved 
a  unique  working  relationship  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
the  academic  community,  and  private 
industry  with  respect  to  marine  re- 
sources. The  accomplishments  of  the 
excellent  sea  grant  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  serves  as  a  mici"ocosm 
of  the  wide  range  of  projects  in  which 
sea  grant  Is  involved.  There  at  the  Ha- 
waiian institution  of  higher  learning,  sci- 
entific research,  f  imded  by  sea  grant,  has 
developed  the  expertise  and  techniques 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  brand  new 
industries,  with  resultant  jobs  and  tax 
dollars.  For  example,  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  the  Hawaiian  program 


has  developed  Into  a  thriving  industry 
in  the  short  course  of  5  years. 

Another  especially  noteworthy  project 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
sea  grant  program  provides  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  benefits  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  sea  grant.  Five  years  ago, 
Hawaii's  precious  coral  industry  grossed 
$2.6  milUon  per  year  in  sales  and  em- 
ployed 100  people.  Under  a  grant  from 
the  sea  grant  program,  the  University  of 
Hawaii  conducted  research  into:  First, 
locating  new  stocks  of  precious  coral; 
second,  designing  ecologically  soiuid  and 
economically  practical  methods  of  har- 
vesting; and  third,  properly  managing 
the  resource.  Over  a  5 -year  period,  sea 
grant  expended  $148,500  on  this  research 
project.  In  1975,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
research,  the  industry  was  developed 
$11.4  million  in  sales,  and  employed  500 
people.  Moreover,  in  1975  alone,  the  in- 
dustry paid  to  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  over  one-half  million  dol- 
lars in  taxes,  repaying  in  1  year  by  more 
than  three  times  the  total  amount  put 
into  the  research  in  5  years.  This,  I  sub- 
mit, is  striking  testimony  to  the  pro- 
gi'am's  success. 

An  additional  new  industrj'  may  result 
from  the  ongoing  research  Into  the  min- 
eral content  of  ferromanganese  deposits 
found  on  the  ocean  floor. 

All  in  ail  the  potentials  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  and  Program  Act  are  such 
that  it  may  provide  the  solution  to  our 
serious  problems  of  unemplosmient,  food 
shortage,  energy  shortage  and  inflation. 

Yet,  regardless  of  such  clear  evidence 
of  success,  fimding  for  the  progi-am  has 
fallen  into  a  malaise  which  comes  no- 
where near  assuring  a  growth  rate  for 
the  program  commensm-ate  with  its  ob- 
vious accomplishments.  The  University 
of  Hawaii,  for  example,  estimates  from 
Federal  funding  for  its  sea  grant  program 
has  decreased  fully  32  percent  smce  1973. 
This  has  occurred  even  though  Federal 
and  State  support  for  the  program  has 
remained  extremely  strong.  For  example, 
Willie  the  law  recommends  a  Federal  con? 
tribution  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  project 
costs,  In  many  cases  the  participant  has 
assumed  the  financial  burden  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  project  cost.  Further- 
more, many  States  have  line-item  ap- 
propriations to  supply  matching  funds 
for  sea  grant  programs. 

Ml".  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today  Is 
an  essential  step  toward  assuring  that 
this  excellent  program  Is  strengthened 
and  improved  so  that  it  may  live  up  to 
its  full  potential. 

First,  the  bill  proposes  a  1-year  re- 
authorization of  the  program.  The  1-year 
as  opposed  to  customary  3 -year  re- 
authorization has  been  recommended  by 
tlie  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  because  its  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  is  currently  involved  in 
a  comprehensive  review  of  our  marine 
science  and  technology  policy  and  sea- 
grant's  role  in  that  policy.  Recommenda- 
tions from  that  study  should  be  forth- 
coming during  the  next  Congress.  Sec- 
ond, separate  funding  is  authorized  both 
for  programs  considered  national  in 
scope,  and  for  programs  of  international 


cooperation  in  marine  sciences.  We  hope 
through  the  former  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  the  administration — objections 
in  which,  I  might  add,  I  do  not  wholly 
concur — that  sea  grant  has  not  been 
sufiBciently  responsive  to  national  needs. 
We  hope  by  the  latter  to  assure  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  work  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  tlie  exploi-ation  and  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources.  Third, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  sea-grant 
funds  for  the  rental  or  lezislng  of  research 
vessels  supporting  sea-grant  sponsored 
activities.  This  provision,  which  I  sug- 
gested in  my  bill,  H.R.  12097,  provisions  of 
which  the  committee  has  incorporated  in 
the  bill  before  the  House  today,  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  sea -grant  programs 
such  as  that  at  tlie  University  of  Hawaii 
which  must  make  extensive  use  of  such 
vessels  in  the  course  of  their  research.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  foresight 
in  including  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  the  na- 
tional sea  grant  proBram  to  lapse  in  view 
of  its  immeasurable  contributions  to  date 
to  our  imderstanding  and  prudent  har- 
vesting of  the  ocean's  potential.  H.R. 
13035  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  I 
urge  its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
$50  million  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Sea-Grant  College  and  Program 
Act.  The  sea-grant  progi-am  has  proven 
to  be  a  solid  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  benefits  returning  far 
more  than  the  original  costs  incurred. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  26  States  have 
sea-grant  sponsored  projects  in  opera- 
tion; 412  Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate businesses  are  providing  matchuig 
fimds  to  continue  these  programs,  of 
which  there  are  737  currently  active  in- 
volving 3,604  individuals. 

Our  experience  with  sea  grant  in  the 
State  of  California  has  been  one  of  ex- 
treme satisfaction.  California  is  basically 
a  coastal  State — our  1,100  miles  of  shore- 
line would  stretch  roughly  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  If  transposed  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  1976,  $2.6  miUion  has  been 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
California  based  sea-grant  programs, 
which  has  been  matched  by  $2,022,109 — a 
level  of  funding  well  over  the  one-third 
required  by  Federal  law.  which  points 
out  the  enthusiasm  sea  grant  has  gen- 
erated within  our  State.  The  University 
of  California  has  been  designated  a  sea- 
grant  college,  one  of  only  eight  in  the 
Nation. 

At  this  time,  six  campuses  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  system — Berkeley, 
Davis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Santa  Cruz — are  involved 
in  sea-grant  sponsored  activities.  Also 
active  in  the  program  are  the  California 
State  universities  at  Humboldt,  San  Di- 
ego, Long  Beach,  and  Northridge,  along 
with  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Stanford  University,  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  the  University  of 
San  Diego,  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Moss  Landing  Marine 
Laboratories  Consortium. 

Thus,  sea  grant  covers  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  our  State's  coast, 
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Since  its  Inception 
made  many  posl- 
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working  with  the 
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>ried  underwater 

In  the  develop- 


Itself  a  unique  laborafc  (ry  for  the  study  of 
marine  sciences.  I  fee!  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  sea-grant  s]  onsored  programs 
in  our  State  have  n<it  been  limited  to 
academic  studies  of  interest  only  to  the 
scientific  community. 

Quite  the  contrary. 
;n  1968,  sea  grant  ha^ 
rive  contributions  to  01  ir  area,  with  bene- 
'it*;  accrued  by  the  Sate  as  well  as  by 
I  he  private  business  se  itor. 

Sea  grant  has  taker ,  the  lead  in  prac- 
tical application  of  ou  r  marine  technol- 
OBV  to  improve  our  economic  use  of  the 
oceanic  environment.  Improvement  of 
the  kelp  harvest,  cuiti  ration  of  commer- 
cially important  spec  es  of  crustaceans 
and  mollusks,  and  monitoring  of  the  ef- 
fects of  pollution  on  the  coastal  zone 
have  been  of  great  be>ieflt  to  our  State, 
witli  Important  implications  to  our  fu- 
ture use  of  the  Callfor  ala  coast.  The  les- 
.<:ons  we  have  learned  1  ire  also  applicable 
to  other  areas  of  the  vation  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
projects  In  the  Los  A4geles  coastal  area 
in  which  sea  grant  Has  made  positive 
contributions  to  both  the  environment, 
and  the  economy,  of 

University  personnel 
County  of  Los  Angel^ 
Beaches,  have  Invenl 
resources  and  asslste^ 
ment  of  a  coastal  recrdation  plan  and  the 
location  of  a  future  underwater  park. 
This  report  has  been  utilized  In  the 
coimty  by  many  gr>ups  Involved  In 
planning  and  developing  the  coastal 
zone. 

Scuba  diving  has  be(  ome  a  highly  pop- 
ular recreational  puisult  In  southern 
California.  Sea  grant  has  been  vital  In 
conducting  studies  aiiied  at  Improving 
the  safety  factor  in  tkis  sport,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  j  accidental  deaths 
which  occtir  each  yeap-.  The  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  UJS.  Na  vy's  Experimental 
Diving  Unit,  and  the  CTndersea  Medical 
Society  have  closely  (ooperated  In  this 
effort. 

Studies  have  shown  that  sand  and 
gravel — aggregate  imp  jrtant  to  the  con- 
struction Indtwtry — ^vlll  be  in  short 
supply  In  the  southern  California  area 
within  the  next  10  to  20  years.  Sea  grant, 
in  cooperation  with  thie  California  State 
Lands  Division,  has  li^tiated  an  assess- 
ment of  offshore  sand  4nd  gravel  deposits 
which  are  economlcaUkr  exploitable.  One 
such  deposit,  located  ofT  Ballona  Creek, 
is  thought  to  contain  the  equivalent  of 
$100,000,000  of  aggregate  material  worth 
about  25  years  of  continuous  operation. 

Beach  erosion  has  ibng  been  a  major 
problem  along  our  coist.  Sea  grant  re- 
search has  located  of  shore  deposits  of 
beach  sand  that  coull  be  used  to  re- 
plenish these  imijorant  recreational 
resources. 

In  my  own  congress  lonal  district,  the 
canning  industry  has  )een  a  traditional 
.source  of  emplojTnei  t  and  economic 
stability.  Sea  grant  studies  of  effluent 
fli.scharges  of  cannerj  wastes  Into  Los 
/ngcles  harbor  has  assured  them  that 
they  are  meeting  cunent  water  quality 
^tandards,  thus  preven  ;ing  economic  loss 
to  both  the  cannery  Industry  and  the 
men  and  women  the]    employ.  Indeed, 


the  Cannery  Steam  Co.  estimated  that 
because  of  the  positive  Input  from  sea 
grant  research,  a  2-week  shutdown  was 
avoided  with  a  resultant  loss  of  $25  mil- 
lion In  sales  and  employment.  The  re- 
search showed  that  wastes  from  the  fish 
canneries,  if  properly  monitored,  may 
be  an  important  Input  to  the  nutrient 
level  of  the  harbor — actually  benefiting 
the  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  benefits  are  but  a 
sampling  of  the  effect  sea  grant  has  had 
on  our  small  portion  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Multiply  these  effects  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  and  it  Is  easy  to  see  why  I 
feel  that  sea  grant  Is  a  unique  Federal 
program.  In  California  alone,  the  nation- 
wide Investment  In  this  program  has 
been  returned  manyfold.  Other  areas  of 
our  Nation,  I  suspect,  have  experienced 
the  same  tjrpe  of  results  from  sea-grant 
research — and  the  lessons  that  have 
been  learned  will  be  applied  on  an  in- 
ternational level. 

As  the  world  population  Increases,  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  seas  represent  an  important  po- 
tential source  of  mineral  and  protein 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
learning  that  the  oceans  must  be  pro- 
tected in  order  to  most  fully  exploit  its 
riches — or  they  will  be  exhausted 
through  overexploitatlon  and  ruined 
through  careless  management  and  pollu- 
tion. 

Sea  grant  represents  a  vital  Initiative 
to  better  understand  this  vast  resource. 
That  importance  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again,  as  sea -grant  has  proven 
to  be  a  Federal  program  that  works — 
and  works  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  authorization.  The  fund- 
ing represents  a  solid  Investment  in 
the  future  development  of  our  Nation's 
use  of  the  sea. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
McPall)  .  llie  question  Is  on  the  motlMi 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mls- 
sourt  (Mrs.  StTLtrvAif)  that  the  Hotise 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13033, 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  13035. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USE  OF  EXCHANGE  FUNDS  TO 
ESCAPE  INCOME  TAXES  ON  REAL- 
IZED CAPITAL  GAINS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  <H.R. 
11920)  to  terminate  the  use  of  exchange 


funds  as  a  means  of  escaping  Income 
taxes    on    realized    capital    gains,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  368(a)  of  tbe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (special  rules  relating 
to  definition  of  reorganization)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow\ig 
new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  Certain  transactions  involving  2  or 

MORE    INVESTMENT   COMPANIES. 

'•(i)  If,  before  a  transaction  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  (other  than  subparagraph  (K) 
thereof) ,  2  or  more  parties  to  the  transaction 
were  Investment  companies,  tben  the  trans- 
action shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  a  re- 
organization with  respect  to  any  such  in- 
vestment company  (and  Its  shareholders) 
unless  it  was  a  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany, a  real  estate  investment  trust,  or  a 
corporation  which  meets  the  reqiilremenis 
of  clause  (11) . 

"(11)  A  corporation  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  clause  If  not  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  its  total  assets  Is  invested 
lu  the  stock  and  securities  of  any  one  Is- 
suer, and  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  Us  total  assets  Is  Invested  In  the 
stock  and  securities  of  6  or  fewer  Issuers 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  all  members  of 
a  controlled  group  of  corpcnatlons  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1563(a))  shall  be 
treated  as  one  issuer. 

"(lU)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'tovestment  company'  means  a  regu- 
lated investment  company,  a  real  estate  In- 
vestment trust,  or  a  corporation  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  \aX\ie  at  whose  total  assets 
are  stocic  and  securities  and  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  value  of  wtxose  total  assets 
are  assets  held  for  Investment.  In  making 
the  50-percent  and  80-percent  determina- 
tions under  the  preceding  sentence,  stock 
and  securities  In  any  subsidiary  corporation 
shall  be  disregarded  and  tiie  parent  corpo- 
ration shall  be  deemed  to  own  Its  ratable 
share  of  the  subsidiary's  assets;  and  a  cor- 
poration EhaU  be  considered  a  subsidiary  IX 
the  parent  owns  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  or  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of 
stock  outstanding. 

"(Iv)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
In  determining  total  assets  there  aball  be 
excluded  cash  and  casli  items  (including  re- 
ceivables) ,  Government  securities,  and,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  ttie  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  assets  acquired  (through  Incur- 
ring indebtedness  or  otherwise)  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (il) 
or  ceasing  to  be  an  Investment  company. 

•■(v)  This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  if 
each  investment  company  is  owned  substan- 
tially by  the  same  i)ersons  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

"(vi)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  share- 
holders and  the  security  holders  of  any  cor- 
poration which  survives  the  transaction  Bhall 
be  treated  as  having  surrendered  their  stock 
or  securities  (as  the  case  may  be)  In  one 
corporation  for  stock  or  securities  (as  the 
case  may  be)  in  a  second  corp<M'ation  in  a 
transaction  described  in  pai'agraph  (1)  (A).". 

(b)  Section  721  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
nonrecognltion  of  gain  or  loss  on  transfers  to 
partnerships)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followhig  new  sentence :  "TTie 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  gain  If  propeity  Is  transferred  to  a 
partnership  which  would  be  treated  as  an  in- 
vestment company  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  351)  if  the  partnership  were  incor- 
porated." 

(c)  Sections    722   and    723   of   such    Code 
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(relating  to  tax  basis)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "contribution."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "contribution,  increased  in  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  gain  recognized  to  the 
contributing  partner  at  such  time.". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  584  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  admission  to  and  with- 
drawal from  a  common  trust  fund)  ia 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The  admission 
of  a  participant  shall  be  treated  with  respect 
to  the  participant  as  the  purchase  of,  or  an 
exchange  for,  the  participating  mterest.". 

(e)(1)  Section  683  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  applicability  of  provisions)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.   683.  Use  op  Trust   Device   for   Swap 
Funds. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b).  If  property  is  transferred 
to  a  trust  In  exchange  for  an  Interest  In  other 
trust  property  and  If  the  trust  would  be  an 
investment  company  (within  the  meaning  of 
-section  351)  if  It  were  a  corporation,  then 
gain  shall  be  recognized  to  the  transferor. 

"(b)  Exception  for  Pooled  Income 
Funds. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  transfer  to  a  pooled  Income  fund  (within 
the  meantag  of  section  642(c)  (5) ) .". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  F 
of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  683  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  683.  Use  of  trust  device  for  swap 
funds.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  transfers  made  after  February  17, 
1976,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  to  transfers  made  in  accordance  with 
a  ruling  issued  by  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Service  before  February  18,  1976,  holding  that 
a  proposed  transaction  would  be  a  reorgani- 
zation described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
868  fa)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  transfers  made  after  February 
17,  1976,  In  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  transfers  to  a  partnership 
made  on  or  before  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  '.f — 

(A)  a  nUlng  request  with  respect  to  such 
transfers  was  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  before  February  18, 1976, 

(B)  a  registration  statement  with  respect 
to  such  transfers  was  filed  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Conunlsslon  before  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1976, 

(C)  the  securities  transferred  were  de- 
posited on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(D)  (1)  the  aggregate  value  (determined  as 
of  the  close  of  the  60th  day  referred  to  in 
subparagi-aph  (C),  or,  if  earlier,  the  close 
of  the  deposit  period)  of  the  securities  so 
transferred  does  not  exceed  $100,000,000,  or 
(ii)  the  securities  transferred  were  all  on 
deposit  on  February  29,  1976,  pursuant  to  a 
registration  statement  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(3)  If  no  registration  statement  was  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
E.KChange  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
transfers  of  securities  to  any  partnership, 
then  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  to  such 
transfers — 

(A)  as  if  paragraph  (2)  did  not  contain 
subparagraph  (B)   thereof,  and 

(B)  by  substituting  "$25,000,000"  for 
'  s  100.000 ,000  •  in  subparagraph  (D)(i)  there- 
of. 


(0)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  April  8,  1976,  in  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Clancy)  each  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  11920,  deals 
with  the  tax  treatment  of  exchange 
funds,  so-called  swap  f imds,  and  mergers 
of  certain  investment  companies  with 
mutual  funds  where  a  taxpayer's  princi- 
pal Interest  is  to  diversify  his  Invest- 
ments without  paying  any  tax  currently. 

An  exchange  fund  is  an  investment 
entity  In  which  large  numbers  of  in- 
vestors pool  their  stocks  and  securities, 
which  usually  are  highly  appreciated,  in 
exchange  for  shares  of  the  fimd.  These 
arrangements  allow  investors  to  diversi- 
fy their  portfolios  and  are  especially 
attractive  if  there  is  no  current  pay- 
ment of  tax. 

In  general,  when  a  taxpayer  diversi- 
fies his  portfolio  by  selling  a  stock  to 
purchase  several  stocks,  tax  must  be 
paid  currently  on  any  gain  on  the  sale. 
The  use  of  exchange  funds  developed  in 
the  1960's  as  a  way  to  diversify  a  tax- 
payer's portfoUo  without  the  current 
pajTTient  of  tax.  Congress  dealt  with 
these  types  of  fimds  in  1966  by  restrict- 
ing the  tax-free  formation  of  an  ex- 
change fund  as  a  corporation  where  the 
result  is  a  diversification  of  the  inves- 
tor's portfolio. 

The  1966  legislation  dealt  only  with 
swap  fimds  in  corporate  form  and  did 
not  deal  with  partnerships.  Recently, 
however,  a  number  of  public  syndica- 
tions have  been  organized  to  sell  ex- 
change funds  as  partnership  interests. 
Since  the  present  law  restriction  only 
applies  to  corporations  and  not  to  part- 
nerships, the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  April  of  last  year  granted  a  private 
ruhng  to  one  fund  which  proposed  to 
operate  as  a  limited  partnership,  allow- 
ing investors  to  transfer  appreciated  se- 
curities to  the  fimd  without  a  current 
tax  to  the  investors. 

When  this  matter  came  to  our  atten- 
tion, I,  along  with  several  members  of 
the  committee,  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  partnei-ships  for  ex- 
change fund  purposes  in  the  case  of 
transfers  made  after  February  17.  1976, 
the  date  the  bill  was  introduced.  The 
committee  agreed  to  the  bill  which,  thus, 
conforms  the  partnership  tax  rules  to 
those  for  corporations  in  the  case  of  ex- 
change funds  and,  as  a  result,  in  effect 
makes  taxable  the  transfer  of  appreciated 
stocks  or  securities  to  a  partnei*ship. 

Since,  at  the  date  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 


already  approved  the  use  of  a  partner- 
ship in  the  case  of  one  of  these  exchange 
funds  and  several  others  had  already 
filed  ruling  requests  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  registration  state- 
ments with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  bill  provides  limited 
grandfather  rules  to  cover  these  cases. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  those  cases 
where  tax-free  diversification  is  obtained 
by  an  investor  who  owns  a  relatively 
small  number  of  appreciated  stocks  or 
securities  through  a  conti'olled  corpora- 
tion, often  a  i>ersonal  holding  company, 
and  who  merges  the  company  into  a  mu- 
tual fund.  In  these  cases  the  owner  of  the 
acquired  corporation  effectively  diversi- 
fies his  own  investments  tax  free  by  ob- 
taining shares  in  the  mutual  fund.  The 
bill  makes  mergers  and  other  reorganiza- 
tions of  this  kind  taxable  where  a  pub- 
licly held  mutual  fund  or  other  invest- 
ment company  acquires  a  corporation 
which  owns  a  relatively  undi versified  in- 
vestment portfoUo.  The  bill  makes  no 
changes  in  the  case  of  mergers  of  con- 
ventional mutual  funds  with  each  other. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  also  generally 
applies  to  transfers  made  after  Febru- 
ary 17,  1976,  the  date  tlie  bill  was  in- 
troduced, but,  as  provided  in  the  case 
of  exchange  funds,  a  grandfather  rule 
was  provided  to  cover  the  few  cases 
where  prior  to  this  date  companies  had 
significant  plans  to  make  such  mergers 
and  had  received  approval  under  existing 
law  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Since  the  bill  will  generally  prevent 
investors  who  owai  appreciated  but  un- 
divei-sified  stoclis  and  securities  from  di- 
versifying without  paying  any  current 
tax,  the  bill  is  expected  to  increase  tax 
revenues  in  the  future.  However,  since  a 
few  partnerships  were  in  the  process  of 
being  formed  for  excliange  fund  pur- 
poses prior  to  the  introduction  of  tlie 
bill,  and  the  committee  believed  it  was 
appropriate  to  allow  them  to  complete 
their  funds  since  so  much  had  been  un- 
dertaken before  legislative  consideration 
had  begim,  these  changes  are  unlikely  to 
raise  additional  revenues  during  the  1976 
or  1977  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  closes  some  un- 
intended effects  of  the  tax  laws  and  pro- 
vides significant  reform  in  this  area.  I 
urge  that  the  bill  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  with  respect  to  the  grand- 
father provision  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  described,  if  the  gentleman 
can  tell  us  precisely  how  many  compa- 
nies are  being  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  loophole-plugging  legisla- 
tion. 

Then  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  prac- 
tice of  these  tax-free  exchanges  is  so  bad 
that  it  should  be  terminated;  why  are  we 
permitting  a  few  companies  that  are 
grandfathered  in  to  obtain  a  monopoly 
and  continue  on  the  basis  of  tax-free  ex- 
clianges.  wlien  there  is  no  other  company 
that  can  do  so? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  attempted  to  achieve 
some  equitj'  in  the  tax  law.  In  the  one 
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Instance,  a  company  lad  complied  with 
existing  law,  had  gotten  permission  from 
the  Internal  Revenu^  Service  and  the 
FTC,  had  gone  forward  and  Invested  a 
great  deal  of  funds  in  developing  a  lim- 
ited partnership  and  for  all  practical 
purposes,  had  a  consuj  imated  venture.  It 
is  very  seldom  in  tax  li  iw  that  we  get  into 
a  situation  like  that  and  eliminate  the 
tax  provisions  that  we  -e  the  basis  for  the 
transaction. 

Now,  there  were  foui  other  cases  where 
they  had  appUed  to  bo  Ji  the  IRS  and  the 
FTC  under  the  exist  ng  law  and  had 
secured  assui-ances  1  hat  existing  law 
would  allow  them  to  g  j  forward.  That  is 
the  reason  I  Introduced  the  bill.  I  felt 
that  as  of  the  date  oi  introduction,  the 
bill  would  give  fair  wa  ming  to  the  world 
and  to  the  trade  that  this  was  not  here- 
after going  to  be  looke  i  at  favorably  and 
gave  them  warning  th  at  we  would  make 
that  determination. 

It  Is  our  feeling  th£  t  this  is  the  right 
and  equitable  way  to  do  It.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  looking  back  j  t  the  1966  experi- 
ence, that  Is  exactly  w  lat  was  done  then 
In  the  corporate  fi<Id.  They  grand- 
fathered those  In  thai  had  set  up  funds 
and  had  made  their  ar  plication  and  were 
In  the  process  of  setti:  ig  up  funds  under 
the  existing  law. 

Thoee  were  grandfathered  hi  and  the 
rest  were  not,  but  no  ( me  was  allowed  to 
do  It  thereafter. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yiel  I  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Woxild  the.se  have  a  per- 
manent monopoly  on  t  ils?  It  would  mean 
that  nobody  new  can  d  o  this? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  wrote  very  tight 
limitations  on  what  thi ;  original  company 
had  grossed,  which  Is  going  to  wind  up 
at  a  flgiirc  of  between  $120  million  and 
$150  million.  We  are  II  niting  them  total- 
ly to  that  amount,  a^d  Insofar  as  the 
other  four  companies  are  concerned,  we 
are  putting  a  $100  million  limitation  on 
each  one  of  them,  so  lit  Is  not  an  open- 
handed  thing.  They  hs  ve  very  tight  limi- 
tations. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  But  t  lat  will  go  on  for- 
ever, that  limitation? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  No;  it  closes  90  days 
after  the  enactment,  a  ad  It  will  no  longer 
be  open  for  any  further  substitution. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  But  ti^ose  companies  will 
have  this  benefit  forever? 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mofet  companies  can 
continue,  that  is  right  In  perpetuity. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
feel  that  it  would  be  icrong  at  some  fu- 
ture date  for  us  to  c  ose  that  loophole, 
even  though  they  star  ed  this  because  of 
the  assurance  they  lad  from  the  IRS 
that  the  law  was  that  hey  benefit? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  To  pi  t  the  matter  in  the 
right  perepective,  no  n^w  people  can  come 
In. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  understand  that 

Mr.    ULLMAN.    Thi ! 
dosed.  It  is  only  thos;  people  who  con 
.'■-olidated  their  stock  ii^  this  limited  part- 
nership that  will  be 
people  can  come  in. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  To  tiitit  organization? 

Ml-.  ULLMAN.  That  organization.  In 
other  words,  only  fouq  companies  are  al- 


whole   rolls   are 


affected.  No  new 


lowed,  because  of  the  grandfatliering  of 
the  existing  law,  to  have  this  type  ol 
limited  partnersliip  and  this  kind  of  con- 
solidation. Only  those  people  who  are  ac- 
tually subscribed  within  the  limitations 
can  be  benefited.  It  will  thereafter  be 
closed.  No  one  new  can  ever  come  back 
in.  It  will  just  be  those  people  who  are 
grandfathered  in,  specific  people,  and 
will  not  be  open  to  any  new  people  with- 
in the  limitations  we  have  put  on. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  resen-e 
tlie  balance  of  my  time. 

Ml-.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  11920,  which  would  ter- 
minate the  use  of  exchange  funds  as  a 
method  of  escaping  income  tax  on  real- 
ized capital  gains.  This  bill  deals  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  both  exchange 
funds,  often  referred  to  as  swap  funds, 
and  mergers  of  certain  investment  com- 
panies, generally  personal  holding  com- 
panies being  merged  Into  mutual  funds. 
A  taxpayer's  principal  purpose  In  both 
types  of -transaction  is  to  diversify  his  in- 
vestment portfolio  without  realizing  any 
tax  hability. 

The  exchange  fund  is  an  investment 
vehicle  by  means  of  which  numbers  of 
investors  are  able  to  swap  securities, 
■which  are  generally  highly  appreciated, 
for  shares  in  the  exchange  fund  without 
incun-ing  taxes.  This  arrangement  per- 
mits investors  to  acquire  a  proportionate 
Interest  in  a  broad  portfolio  without  pay- 
ing any  tax  on  the  capital  gains  on  their 
origins^  holdings  at  the  time  the  ex- 
change Is  made. 

Since  1966,  it  has  not  been  possible 
under  Federal  income  tax  laws  to  estab- 
lish an  exchange  fund  in  corporate  form 
on  a  tax-free  basis  where  the  desired  re- 
sult is  a  diversification  of  investors' 
portfoUos.  There  was  a  time  during  the 
early  1960's  when  a  number  of  exchange 
funds  in  corporate  form  flourished.  In 
1966,  Congress  amended  the  tax  laws  so 
as  to  end  this  tax-avoidance  opportunity. 

Until  recently,  it  was  not  practical 
to  set  up  an  exchange  fund  in  partner- 
ship form,  although  the  1966  legislation 
dealt  only  with  swap  funds  set  up  as  cor- 
porations. Partnerships  were  not  used 
because  they  would  have  first  had  to 
meet  voting  and  other  requirements  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
The  partnership  statutes  of  most  States 
under  which  such  partnerships  would 
have  been  formed  did  not  permit  limited 
partnerships  to  be  set  up  in  a  way  which 
would  enable  them  to  comply  with  the 
securities  law  requirements.  However,  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  State  statutes 
have  been  amended  In  a  way  to  permit 
the  securities  regulations  to  be  met.  In 
addition,  the  Internal  Revenue  Senice 
has  ruled  that  the  new  limited  partner- 
ships may  be  taxed  as  partnerships  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  State 
law,  a  number  of  limited  partnerships 
have  been  sj-ndicated  for  public  offering 
in  the  form  of  exchange  funds.  Approxi- 
mately 1  year  ago.  In  April  1975,  the 
Internal  Re\'enue  Service  issued  a  favor- 


able tax  ruling  to  one  fund  which  wished 
to  establish  an  exchange  fund  In  limited 
partnership  fonn  for  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic. Since  that  time,  a  number  of  other 
funds  have  attempted  to  establish  ex- 
change funds  on  basically  the  same  lines. 
This  activity  relates  to  the  grandfather- 
ing in  this  bill,  which  the  chairman  was 
describing  earlier. 

In  reporting  this  bill,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  concluded  thjt 
the  tax-free  diversification  of  invest- 
ments which  an  exchange  f  xmd  in  hniited 
pai-tnership  form  permits  should  not  b? 
allowed  when  the  same  results  cannot  be 
achieved  when  proceeding  In  corporate 
form,  as  a  result  of  the  legislative 
changes  passed  by  the  Congress  approxi- 
mately 10  years  ago.  Taxpayers  attracted 
to  these  exchange  funds  are  almost  en- 
tirely motivated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

Of  course,  tax  avoidance  is  entirely 
appropriate  under  the  law.  Therefore, 
we  saw  no  reason  to  pimish  people  who 
sought  to  achieve  tax  avoidance  through 
this  process. 

After  the  excliange  fund  is  forme<i, 
the  Investors  do  not  anticipate  much 
turnover  In  the  exchange  fmid's  port- 
foho,  inasmuch  as  that  turnover  wouI-J 
itself  generate  tax  liability.  Tlie  funds 
themselves  advertise  that  their  antici- 
pated portfolio  turnover  rates  will  be  low 
by  mutual  fund  standards. 

Once  again,  that  is  in  order  to  mini- 
mize their  taxes. 

Therefore,  the  exchange  fund  differs 
from  a  conventional  partnership,  which 
conducts  an  ongoing  business  with  all 
the  risk  attendant  upon  conduct  of  n 
business.  Instead,  the  swap  fund  is 
mainly  a  holding  operation  providing  tho 
Investors  with  a  diversified  portfolio  ol 
untaxed,  highly  appreciated  stocks. 

H.R.  11920  would  change  the  rule  of 
present  law  which  relates  to  nonrecogni- 
tlon  of  gain  or  loss  on  contributions  of 
property  by  a  partner  to  a  partnership 
In  exchange  for  an  Interest  m  the  part- 
nership. This  amendment  would  be  ef- 
fected by  making  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  the  case  where  a  partner 
transfers  his  property  to  a  partnership 
which  Is  an  "investment  companj',"  as 
defined  In  the  bill.  The  effective  date  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  exchange 
funds  will  generally  be  February  17, 
1976. 

However,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of 
partnership  exchange  funds  were  in 
various  stages  of  being  organized  when 
this  bill  was  introduced,  the  committee 
felt  it  appropriate  to  add  certain  grand- 
father rules  to  the  bill  in  order  to  avoid 
an  inequitable  Impact  on  funds  which 
had  already  substantially  relied  on  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  in  going  forward. 

In  fact  such  funds  not  only  relied  upon 
provisions  of  tlie  existing  law,  but  in 
some  cases  had  invested  substantial 
money  in  advertising  the  availability  of 
this  particular  type  of  scheme. 

Generally,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11920 
will  not  apply  to  transaction.^  with  swap 
funds  after  Februaiy  17,  1976,  If  prior 
to  that  date  the  partnereliip  in  question 
filed  for  a  private  ruling  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  relatuig  to  the 
partnership's  character  as  an  exchange 
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fund  and  also  filed  a  registration  state- 
ment, if  required,  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  There  are  addi- 
tional provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to 
the  time  period  for  exchanges  with  tlie 
fund  following  enactment  of  H,R.  11920. 

Also,  there  is  a  dcdlar  limit  on  the  total 
size  of  each  fund  grandfathered  under 
tlie  bill.  In  most  cases,  this  hmiting 
amount  is  equal  to  $100  million.  One 
fund  with  a  private  offering  has  a  $25 
million  limit.  The  Vance,  Sanders  Ex- 
change Fund,  which  was  in  active  pro- 
motion at  the  time  we  presented  this  bill, 
will  have  a  maximum  of  approximately 
$150  million. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (.Mrs.  Fen- 
wick), 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  Is  no  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  that 
this  will  result  in  extra  income.  Why 
not?  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  proper- 
ly close  a  loophole  by  which  people  have 
been  escaping  capital  gains  tax,  why  is 
not  this  going  to  produce  revenue? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  fact,  people  have 
not  been  using  the  partnership  form  of 
swap  fund  until  a  favorable  revenue  rul- 
ing, an  IRS  ruling,  about  a  year  ago. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  time  to 
form  very  few  of  them.  That  ruling  re- 
sulted, though.  In  a  number  of  funds  pre- 
paring to  go  forward  in  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement, which  would  have  resulted  In 
a  revenue  reduction  had  we  not  changed 
tlie  law  as  it  Is  at  present. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand,  with  regard  to  the  credit  of 
these  people  who  have  signed  up,  so  to 
speak,  referring  to  these  five  companies 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  men- 
tioned, that  is  the  end  of  it,  and  there 
will  be  no  more? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentlewoman  Is 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  more  may 
be  signed  up  after  90  days  from  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl  even  if  they  have  not 
achieved  the  ceiling  set  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Even  hi  those  five 
companies? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Even  in  those  five  com- 
panies; that  is  right. 

Mi-s.  FENWICK.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  thanlc 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  So  we  have  tried  to 
protect  against  unfairness  toward  those 
who  have  invested  money  in  rehance 
on  the  law  as  the  IRS  ruling  reflected  it, 
and  we  have  tried  to  protect  the  public 
and  see  that  this  thing  does  not  go  on  in 
this  way  by  providing  that  no  additional 
transactions  will  be  permitted  after  this 
period  of  90  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  deal  with  one  other 
aspect  of  this. 

This  bill  also  contains  provisions  which 
prevent  achieving  the  advantages  of  a 
partnership  exchange  fund  by  using  tlie 
vehicle  of  a  trust  instead.  The  commit- 
tee believed  that  It  was  mapproprlate  to 
permit  the  achievement  of  tax  advantage 
through  means  of  a  trust  with  regard  to 
transactions  which  cannot  be  completed 
AiUiout  recognition  of  gain  if  either  a 


partnership  or  a  corporation  is  used  as 
the  exchange  veliicle.  The  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  trusts  apply  only  to  those  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  governing  normal 
trusts  and  do  not  apply  to  quahfied  em- 
ployee benefit  or  charitable  trusts  or 
other  tax-exempt  organizations  orga- 
nized as  trusts. 

The  other  major  provisions  of  HJl. 
11920  deal  with  mergers  involving  in- 
vestment companies.  Under  present  law 
shareholders  and  corporations  partic- 
ipating in  a  reorganization  often  are  able 
to  achieve  nonrecognitlon  of  gain  or  loss 
on  transfers  in  that  reorganization. 
Under  these  tax-free  reorganization  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
tax-free  exchanges  of  several  types  could 
be  effected  which  would  resemble  closely 
the  result  of  transfering  assets  to  a 
swap  fund.  In  order  to  eliminate  this 
opportunity,  this  bill  adds  an  exception 
to  the  "tax-free  reorganization"  defini- 
tion which  results  In  requiring  recogni- 
tion of  gain  or  loss  on  exchanges  which 
substantially  resemble  transactions  using 
an  exchange  fimd. 

Spectflcallj-,  the  bUl  provides  that  if 
parties  to  an  exchange  which  otherwise 
falls  under  tax-free  reorganization  pro- 
visions include  two  or  more  Investment 
companies,  the  exchange  will  not  receive 
tax-free  reorganisation  treatment  as  to 
one  or  more  of  those  Investment  compa- 
nies and  their  shareholders  In  cases 
where  the  company  or  companies  in 
question  had  relatively  undiverslfled 
portfolios  prior  to  the  exchange.  The 
questions  of  what  constitutes  an  "invest- 
ment company"  and  "diversification"  are 
dealt  with  for  these  purposes  in  the  bin. 

The  reorganization  rules  applying  to 
investment  companies  will  be  effective 
for  exchanges  consummated  after  Febru- 
ary 17,  1976,  with  an  exception  for  ex- 
changes occurring  thereafter  pursuant  to 
a  private  tax  ruling  issued  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  on  or  before  that 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  necessary  to  harmonize  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  this  area  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  first  expressed  in  legislation  regarding 
corporate  exchange  funds  almost  10 
years  ago. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  only  be- 
cause of  the  IRS  iniling  of  a  year  ago,  and 
we  believe  we  have  dealt  appropriately 
with  the  equities  involved  with  those  who 
moved  to  take  advantage  of  that  ruling 
promptly,  making  investment  in  the  pro- 
motional necessities  of  such  a  move  and 
creating  an  expectancy  on  the  part  of 
people  who  want  to  pai-ticipate  in  such 
swap  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  tlie  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Lkvitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tile  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  bringing  out  a  bill  that  does  appar- 
ently plug  a  loophole  In  the  present  tax 
law.  However,  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
plugging  this  loophole  we  have  left  In  the 
committee  bill  an  inequity  that  raises 


questions,  and  that  is  the  grandfather 
provisions  to  which  I  previously  referred. 

As  it  now  appears,  certain  companies 
and  the  promoters  of  those  companies  in 
particular  who  moved  with  a  little  bit 
more  dispatch  than  other  promoters  may 
have  moved  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  an  economic  windfall 
resulting  from  the  plugging  of  the  Ico';  - 
hole  as  to  others  which  this  bill  proposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  do 
true  equity,  realizing  that  the  Income, 
tax  laws  can  be  changed  at  any  time  and 
have  been  changed.  People  were  not 
grandfathered  in,  for  the  most  part  with 
respect  to  termination  or  reduction  of 
oil  depletion,  for  example;  and  fm-ther, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  block 
this  loophole,  we  are  creating  an  Inequity 
through  an  arbitrary  date  on  some  day 
in  February,  when  this  bill  was  inti-o- 
duced  with  respect  to  those  few  funds 
that  were  in  existence  or  with  respect  to 
which  i-ulings  were  applied  for  or  pppli- 
cations  were  filed  with  the  SEC  on  that 
date  for  this  bonanza,  \rtiile  other  com- 
panies and  taxpayers  are  precluded. 

For  tliat  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  a  rejection  of  this  bill  so  that 
it  may  come  back  with  a  rule  and  be  ap- 
propriately amended  to  avoid  the  in- 
equity that  the  grandfather  clause,  as 
presently  written,  provides. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  looke-l 
at  the  matter  very  closelj-,  which  mat- 
ter the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr, 
Levttas)  has  just  referred  to. 

We  think  that  the  way  we  have  han- 
dled It  Is  In  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dents In  the  House  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  tliese  kinds  of  situations, 
which  is  exactly  the  way  it  was  ^m^  witli 
respect  to  the  coi-porate  parallel  Situa- 
tion back  in  1966. 

It  avoids  a  lot  of  lawsuits  and  nego- 
tiations that  clutter  up  otir  governmen- 
tal procedures,  and  we  think  this  is  a 
soimd  and  an  equitably  approach  to  the 
problem.  We  think  it  does  close  a  poten- 
tial loophole. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  ve  urg;  adt^p- 
tion  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  11920),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr,  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttiat  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII  and  the 
Cliair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  tlie 
bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
FiNDLEY)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes eacli. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  570,  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  This  resolution  is  an  ex- 
pression in  support  of  a  saner  and  more 
peaceful  world — one  free  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation  and  tiie  scourge  of 
possible  nuclear  war. 

Why  is  this  resolution  important 
enough  to  merit  support?  Why,  in  other 
words,  should  Members  of  Congress  be 
conceiTied  about  proliferation? 

To  some,  proliferation  is  a  seemingly 
distant  Issue,  scientifically  and  tech- 
nologically complex.  By  contract,  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  plagued  with 
ciTses  of  food  and  starvation,  fuels  and 
energy,  warfare,  and  internal  imrest. 
Such  problems  have  an  immediate 
urgency.  In  comparison  with  these  press- 
ing issues,  why  should  we  in  Congress 
turn  our  attention  to  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear technology  and  weapons? 

The  reason  is  stark  and  simple.  All 
of  the  otiier  world  problems — serious  as 
they  are — will  become  moot  tf  maiiy 
more  nations  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 
Given  the  flood  tide  of  spreading  nu- 
clear technology,  the  prospect  of  other 
nations  soon  having  nuclear  weapons  Is 
a  real  and  current  threat. 

Evidence  pointing  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  danger  is  irrefutable.  For  example, 
nuclear  materials,  from  which  nuclear 
explosives  could  ultimately  be  made,  now 
exist  in  approximately  30  countries.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1985  nearly  50  coun- 
tries will  have  at  least  one  nuclear 
power  plant  that  can  produce  enough 
Plutonium  each  year  for  at  least  several 
dozen  nuclear  explosives.  By  the  year 
2000  the  annual  rate  of  Plutonium  pro- 
duction worldwide  will  be  nearly  1  mil- 
lion kilograms — enough  to  make  100,000 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

In  the  light  of  that  mounting  crisis, 
the  issue  is  whether  we  should  stand  by, 
ignore  the  threat  and  permit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  power  to  go  on  pell  mell  or 
do  we  attempt  to  seek  rea.sonable  controls 
while  there  is  still  time.  This  may  be 
the  last  chance  we  have  to  answer  that 
question  rationally. 

Pi'eventing  the  epidemic  of  nuclear 
proliferation  and  possible  nuclear  dis- 
aster is,  I  submit,  the  real  purpose  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  570. 

At  this  moment,  the  major  powers  are 
continuing  to  develop  and  test  new  and 
improved  nuclear  weapons.  Continued 
testing  can  generate  improvements  that 
could  upset  the  balance  of  the  present 


nuclear  armories  and  thereby  destabilize 
relations  between  the  world  nuclear 
giants. 

In  terms  of  nuclear  technology  dis- 
persal, the  problem  Is  seriously  com- 
pounded. The  six  leading  nuclear  sup 
plier  states  promote  the  international 
sale  of  their  products  to  nations  turning 
toward  uranium  as  a  fuel  substitute  for 
expensive  and  perhaps  unreliable  oil  im- 
ports. These  supplier  nations  offer  nu- 
clear powerplants  produced  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
gun to  supply  nuclear  powerplants  to 
some  of  its  satellites.  Japan  is  expected  to 
enter  the  world  nuclear  market  soon  as 
will  many  Emopean  nations. 

Some  nuclear  suppliers  seek  to  sweeten 
their  deals  by  offering  equipment  and 
technologj'  so  that  their  customer  na- 
tions can  produce  their  own  enriched 
uranium  and  plutonlum.  These  tie-in 
sales  signal  a  big  and  dangerous  jump 
toward  proliferation. 

This  alai-ming  problem  of  escalation 
v/ill  continue  unless  the  United  States 
and  other  level-headed  suppliers  can  per- 
suade all  of  the  supplier  nations  not  to 
export  such  sensitive  and  dangerous  nu- 
clear technology. 

This  escalation  will  continue  unless  the 
castomer  nations  can  be  urged  to  ratify 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
NPT,  or  be  required  to  place  all  of  theii- 
nuclear  activities  under  the  safeguards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  providing  for  effective  and  fre- 
quent inspection  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  IAEA. 

Unless  the  United  States,  through  the 
type  of  foreign  policy  initiatives  urged  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  570,  can 
slow  down  or  halt  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  world  will  soon  face 
the  possibility  of  surprise  nuclear  attacks 
by  unidentified  nations. 

Worse  still  are  prospects  that  a  lack 
of  adequate  protection  and  control  might 
make  it  possible  for  terrorist  groups  to 
steal  nuclear  explosive  materials  with- 
out detection  and  so  be  able  to  make 
blackmail  demands  or  take  terrorist  ac- 
tions. 

Those,  in  short,  are  the  reasons  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned  about  nuclear 
proliferation.  Those  are  also  the  prob- 
lems to  which  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 570  is  addressed  as  a  solution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  570  sig- 
nals an  important  start  for  Congi-ess 
both  to  encourage  and  to  support  the 
executive  branch  in  shaping  foreign  pol- 
icy initiatives  designed  to  slow  down  the 
further  development  of  new  or  improved 
nuclear  weapons.  It  also  signals  the  pos- 
sibility of  slowing  down  or,  preferably, 
halting  the  further  wanton  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  explosives  beyond  the 
six  nations  known  to  possess  them. 

That  is  why  this  resolution  and  its 
pui-pose  is  important.  That  is  why  it  mer- 
its our  support.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  570. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielrl 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  570.  This 
bill  emerged  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  SclCTitlflc 
Affaii-s  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  subcommittee's  chairman,  Clembwt 
Zablocki.  There,  we  have  undertaken 
a  series  of  exceptionally  thorough  and 
well -structured  hearings  during  which 
testimony  was  taken  from  representa- 
tives of  ACDA,  the  State  Department, 
the  atomic  energy  Industry,  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  private  experts.  These  hearings  pro- 
vided the  focus  for  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  In  addition,  they  laid  the 
groimdwork  for  possibly  broader  and 
more  binding  regulative  proposals  for 
the  future. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  perils  that  lie  Immanent  In  the  In- 
discriminate spread  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy and  materials.  Our  own  national  pol- 
icy, grounded  on  a  misguided  and  un- 
critical altruism,  has  Itself  hdped  to 
stimulate  this  deadly  spread.  Palling  to 
balance  risk  against  genuine  need,  we 
provide  nuclear  powerplants  to  nations 
whose  economies  are  Insufficiently  devel- 
oped to  accommodate  them.  Often  we 
have  skewed  the  calculus  further 
through  massive  export  subsidies. 

MeanwhUe  spent  fuel  continues  to  ac- 
cumulate and  with  It  an  alarming  ac- 
cumulation of  separable  plutonlum — the 
key  ingredient  for  a  nuclear  explosive. 
As  the  technology  of  reprocessing  be- 
comes more  widely  available,  these  c(jun- 
tries,  many  of  which  are  embedded  In 
their  own  deeply  strained  regional  con- 
flicts and  antagonisms,  will  be  only 
months  away  from  a  nuclear  bomb  ca- 
pability— separated  only  by  the  thin 
membrane  of  political  restraint  or  nego- 
tiated agreement. 

This  legislation  Is  boimd  arovmd  the 
simple  notion  that  nuclear  supplier 
countries  should  draw  the  line  for  ex- 
ports at  those  countries  who  have  either 
become  a  party  to  the  NPT  regime,  or 
else  have  placed  f;ill  fuel  cycle  safe- 
guards on  all  of  their  facilities.  This 
alone  will  not  comprehensively  resolve 
our  problem.  But  it  Is  an  important  first 
step. 

Second,  this  resolution  notes  that 
some  nations  may  prefer  the  security  of 
alliance  relationships  and  nuclear  guar- 
antees to  the  instabilities  of  independent 
nuclear  forces.  Hence,  the  preservation 
of  these  important  security  arrange- 
ments is  directly  contingent  on  the  via- 
bility and  resUence  of  our  strategic 
forces.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  reso- 
lution's fourth  whereas  clause.  Yet  an- 
other strain  of  this  concern  can  be  f  oimd 
in  the  first  resolved  clause,  where  future 
arms  reductions  are  tied  explicitly  to  a 
reduction  In  the  existing  imbalance  in 
missile  throw-weight  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the 
first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Con- 
gi-ess  has  expressed  itself  formally  on 
this  important  point. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  . 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  CWicurrent 
Resolution  570,  regarding  nuclear  pro- 
Uferation.  I  c(»nmend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  "^sconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki), and  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee <m  IntematioosJ  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs  for  their  substan- 
tial efforts  In  this  critical  area.  The  com- 
mittee lias  made  an  Important  first  step 
toward  developing  a  rational  U.S.  policy 
on  nuclear  proliferation  and  nuclear  ex- 
ports policy. 

Senator  Ribicoft  has  stated  that  by 
1990,  reactors  in  the  developing  world 
alcme  will  be  generating  30,000  pounds  of 
Plutonium  aimually — the  equivalent  of 
3,000  atomic  bombs. 

Pioviding  a  country  with  nuclear  pow- 
er gives  it  not  only  plutonlum  but  also 
the  scientific-engineering  complex  need- 
ed to  make  the  short  step  to  producing 
nuclear  weapons.  The  committee  report 
states  that  "prospects  for  diversion  will 
clearly  increase  if  and  when  plutonlum 
comes  into  general  use  as  a  nuclear  fueL" 
Terrorists  or  unfriendly  nations  could 
threaten,  blackmail,  or  launch  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

Our  nuclear  arsenal  would  be  useless 
as  a  deterrent  because  we  might  not 
know  the  Identity  of  our  attacker  and 
would  not  know  at  whom  to  strike  back. 
Or  we  might  strike  back  at  an  innocent 
country.  Indeed,  to  prov<*e  us  Into 
striking  back  at  the  wrong  coimtry  mlf^t 
even  be  the  purpose  of  the  anonymous  at- 
tack. 

Irresponsible  nuclear  suppliers — ^nota- 
bly Prance  and  Germany — which  are  li- 
censed by  U.S.  firms  for  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  which  depend  largely  on  the 
United  States  to  fuel  tlielr  own  power 
reactors,  are  exporting  nuclear  weapons 
potential.  Time  is  running  out  for  the 
United  States  to  use  its  leverage  to  curb 
nuclear  prcdif  eratlon  because  Europeans 
win  soon  have  their  own  nuclear  fuel  fa- 
cilities. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  resolutiwi's 
call  for  a  halt  on  nuclear  exports  to  any 
country  that  does  not  at  least  place  all 
its  nuclear  facilities  under  International 
safeguards.  I  hope  that  the  admlnistra- 
tlcm  will  strongly  lu^e  France,  West 
Germany,  and  other  nuclear  suppliers  to 
accept  this  principle. 

This  concurrent  resolution  embodies 
one  of  the  crucial  Issues  which  led  me  to 
introduce  House  Resolution  951 — ^whlch 
now  has  113  cosponsors — to  establish  a 
House  select  committee  to  explore  In 
depth  U.S.  nuclear  exports  policy  and 
the  worldwide  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. I  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  take  an  Important  first  step  in  com- 
bating proliferation  by  passing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  570. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  Va  minutes  to  the  gentlwnan  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  join  in  congratulating  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
on  the  excell«it  start  he  has  made  In  the 
proper  direction  of  obtaining  control 
over  both  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear 
weapons. 


I  had  Gm  privilege  to  sit  In  on  his 
.•subcommittee  c<mslderati(«  of  this  res- 
olution. 

As  he  knows,  I  would  go  considerably 
further,  particularly  In  the  nuclear 
weapons  field.  I  am  sponsor  of  a  res- 
olution which  had  some  93  cosponsors. 
calling  for  a  policy  of  renunciation  of 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  I 
wholeheartedly  am  in  accord  with  him 
that  we  should  make  far  greater  efforts 
toward  achieving  mutual  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  other 
nuclear  weapons  countries  in  mutually 
reducing  the  number  of  strategic  weap- 
ons and  obtaining  strict  international 
control  of  nuclear  matoials. 

I  must,  however,  register  my  strong 
disagi-eement  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of 
the  resolution.  There  is  no  basis  for 
seeking  "approximate  equality  in  total 
strategic  nuclear  destructive  capablliti'" 
with  the  Russians.  This  concept  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Russians  and  the  Rus- 
sians keeping  up  with  us  Is  what  has 
fueled  a  senseless  arms  race  and  sapped 
billions  of  dollars  for  needless  weaponry. 
The  accent  Instead  should  be  on  assuring 
that  we  have  sufficient — ^not  equal — 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry  to  make  sui- 
cidal any  first  strike  against  us  by  tlie 
Soviet  Union.  The  concept  of  "equality" 
should  be  dropped  and  replaced  wiUi  the 
concept  of  "sufficiency." 

I  would  EUiHX>rt  this  resolution's  pro- 
posals for  a  cmnplete  test  ban  treaty  and 
for  nonproliferation. 

The  problem  of  proliferation  today  is 
truly  frightening.  "Hie  fact  that  India 
exploded  a  bomb  with  materials  ob- 
tained from  a  Canadian-supplied  nuclear 
powerplant  is  a  matter  to  give  us  serious 
ccoicem. 

I  am  proud  to  be  cosponsor  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  LoHG)  fn  trying  to  obtain  control 
over  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. I  led  In  intervening  before  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  urge 
fun  hearings  on  Its  proposal  to  export 
40,000  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to 
India  because  it  had  not  signed  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  all  its  facilities 
are  not  subject  to  lAEC  controls.  I  am 
glad  to  see  these  proposed  requirements 
in  tills  bUl. 

I  think  nuclear  technology  is  a  subject 
which  the  American  people  have  not 
faced.  The  prospects  of  nuclear  warfare 
and  the  misuse  of  nuclear  materials  just 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  average  citizen,  and  whUe  he  is  ner- 
vous about  It,  he  does  not  really  under- 
stand and  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility here  in  Congress.  There  is  no 
greater  threat  to  the  existence  of  modern 
civilization  than  exists  with  the  possi- 
bUity  of  abuse  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the 
making  of  weapons  from  nuclear  mate- 
rials, either  by  irresponsible  governments 
or  by  terrorists  who  might  steal  or  sabo- 
tage nuclear  facilities.  The  possibility 
that  sMne  terrorist  group  will  get  hold 
of  nuclear  materials  and  make  nuclear 
weapons  from  them  is  real. 
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Therefore,  I  think  tlis  resolution  on 
balance  is  a  good  start  h  i  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  support  the  resolution  and  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Wis  consin  for  push- 
ing forward  on  this  sub  ect. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Spaker,  I  support 
this  resolution  since  it  mtlines  the  sig- 
nificant next  steps  whic  i  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  begin  contro  ling  the  nuclear 
arms  danger. 

Unfortunately,  the  n<iclear  arms  dis- 
cussion today  seems  doitiinated  more  by 
Presidential  politics  tha  i  by  rational  in- 
quiry. Last  week,  Pre  ident  Ford  re- 
quested over  $300,000,(100  to  continue 
production  of  the  Minut  iman  m  missile. 
But  on  January  27,  Seer  etai-y  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld  reported  to  Congi-ess  that 
additional  deployments  of  the  Minute- 
man  ni  beyond  currert  levels  "would 
not  add  significantly  to  he  U.S.  military 
capability" — page  63.  Cl;arly,  arms  pro- 
ducers face  a  booming  jusiness  as  long 
as  the  Republican  prims  ries  continue. 

Against  this  backgrcund  of  election 
hysteria.  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  state  its  views  on  arns  control.  This 
resolution  is  a  valuable  s  tatement  of  pol- 
icy for  moving  ahead  with  arms  limita- 
tion and  arms  reduction  land  for  restrict- 
ing the  proliferation  of  quclear  materials 
without  adeqiiate  safei 

However,  I  am  conci 
objectives  in  the  abstra 
able  to  Congress  but 
session   Congress   has 
specific  weapons  systei 
contradict  both  the  letti 
of  this  important  resolu 

The  particular  weapo: 
in  mind  is  the  stra 
launched  cruise  mii 
thorized  to  receive  $10 
search,  development,  an^ 
year  1977.  I  raised  the  $LCM  issue  dur- 
ing the  military  procureiient  and  R.  Si  D. 
debate,  along  with  myj  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  .  4  feel  the  respon- 
sibility to  raise  it  agaii}  today  by  com- 
paring how  the  SLCM  directly  contra- 
venes the  policy  objectives  of  this  reso- 
lution— indeed,  how  it  vould  put  them 
out  of  reach. 

"Substantial"  reductic  n  in  the  number 
of  strategic  nuclear  del  very  vehicles  Is 
a  primary  goal  of  the  resolution.  The 
report  accompanying  ti  e  resolution  in- 
dicates that  "substantia  "  means  a  mag- 
nitude of  at  least  20  percent  mutual 
reduction.  Yet  the  long-i  ange  SLCM  now 
being  developed  by  the  Navy  could  be 
launched  not  only  from  strategic  subma- 
rines but  from  attack  submarines  and 
specially  outfitted  surface  ships  as  well. 
This  would  turn  every  vessel  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  into  a  potential  strategic  nuclear 
deUvery  vehicle  against  1  he  Soviet  Union. 

Instead  of  leading  to  a  "substantial" 
reduction,  the  long- ran  ?e  sea-laimched 
cruise  missile  would  cause  a  "substan- 
tial" increase  in  the  nurr  bers  of  potential 
strategic  delivery  vehicl(  s. 

The  resolution  natura  ly  envision.s  that 
future  arms  agreements  should  be  accu- 
rately and  effectively  ve  rifiable.  Verifia- 
bility  makes  arms  hmitf  tion  agreements 
enforceable.  However,  tie  SLCM  would 
present  nearly  insurmoi  ntable  obstacles 
to  effective  verification.  The  basic  verifi- 
cation principle  for  SALT  has  been  to 
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limit  arms  by  controlling  launchers  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But,  since  the  tactical 
and  strategic  vei'sions  of  the  SLCM 
would  have  identical  appearances,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  arms  conti-ollers 
to  know  which  ships  had  been  turned 
into  strategic  launching  platforms.  Once 
testing  ends  and  production  begins,  em- 
placement of  strategic  SLCM's  cannot 
be  detected.  Neither  side  would  know 
how  many  SLCM's  the  other  side  had 
deployed  or  produced. 

Simply  stated,  the  SLCM  is  one  of 
the  most  "arms  control  Incompatible" 
weapons  system  currently  being  tested. 
Pull  scale  production  and  deployment  of 
the  SLCM  would  be  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  kind  of  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments envisioned  by  this  resolution. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
of  nuclear  materials  is  another  major 
concern  of  the  resolution.  Yet  the  SLCM 
could  lead  to  a  doubling  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  U.S.  areenal  and 
could  raise  new  dangers  of  spreading  a 
nuclear  delivery  capability  to  the  small 
nations  possessing  nuclear  potential. 
Compared  to  nuclear  submarines  or  in- 
tercontinental bombers,  the  SLCM  and 
its  counterpart,  tlie  Air  Launched  Cruise 
Missile,  are  relatively  cheap  long-range 
delivery  systems.  If  a  small  country  ever 
found  the  means  to  capture  or  duplicate 
ci"uise  missile  technology,  it  too  could  be- 
come a  nuclear  power  able  to  tlireatm 
its  neighbors  and  raise  the  level  of  inter- 
national tensions.  The  cruise  missile  is  a 
danger  to  controlling  proliferation  be- 
cause It  represents  a  technological  break- 
through in  delivery  vehicle  guidance, 
thus  adding  a  new  imknown  factor  to  the 
proliferation  equation. 

These  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Sea  Launched  Cruise  Missile.  If  produc- 
tion is  allowed  to  begin  after  the  testing 
progi-am,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  stra- 
tegic SLCM  could  become  a  permanent 
barrier  to  progress  on  arms  control  as 
envisioned  by  this  resolution.  A  mora- 
torliun  on  long-range  SLCM  testhig  of 
the  SIX:;M  would  not  Involve  any  military 
risk  to  the  United  States  whatsoever 
since  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  cruise  missile  technology.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  posture 
statement,  "there  is  no  evidence  as  yet 
that  the  Soviets  possess  the  technology 
to  pursue  over  the  near  term  a  strategic 
cruise  missile  development" — page  56. 

However,  a  moratorium  on  testing 
would  keep  open  the  option  of  eventually 
reaching  an  agreement  on  cruise  missiles 
because  it  would  give  the  negotiators 
additional  time  and  let  policy  instead  of 
technology  determine  our  nuclear  arms 
position.  I  liope  my  colleagues  will  give 
consideration  to  such  a  testing  mora- 
torium during  the  appropriations  debate 
and,  in  so  doing,  utilize  this  resolution 
as  not  only  a  statement  of  general  policy 
aims  but  a.=i  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
desirability  of  specific  weapons  .systems 
as  well. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
570.  a  resolution  which  is  the  product  of 
the  considerable  labors  of  Congressman 
Zablocki's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs,  of 
wlijch  I  am  ri  nipmber.  The  committee 


conducted  exhaustive  hearings  on  nu- 
clear proliferation  last  fall,  and  pro- 
duced a  hearing  record  which  was  as 
fascinating  as  It  was  chilling.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  was  unanimous:  It 
is  becoming  easier  and  easier  for  coun- 
tries to  produce  plutonium,  the  major 
element  of  the  atomic  bomb.  With  the 
present  accelerating  international  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  power  faclUties,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  untU  at  least  a 
score  of  nations  will  be  capable,  if  they 
so  choose,  of  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear  power  has  become  a  techno- 
logical status  symbol,  and  its  potential 
adaptability  to  military  uses  makes  it 
doubly  attractive  to  dozens  of  coimtries 
which  are  not  now  members  of  the  nu- 
clear club.  Some  of  these  countries  are 
responding  to  the  acquisition  of  a  nu- 
clear capabDity  by  a  neighboring  coun- 
try, starting  a  chain  reaction  of  deci- 
sions to  go  nuclear  which  is  too  often 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  current  mem- 
bers of  the  nuclear  club.  India  may  well 
have  used  her  nuclear  powerplants  and 
experimental  reactors  to  develop  the 
ability  to  set  off  a  nuclear  explosion  as  a 
deterrent  aginst  China,  which  exploded 
its  first  nuclear  device  some  years  ago. 
India's  off-and-on  enemy  on  the  Asian 
continent,  Pakistan,  must  now  feel  pres- 
sure to  develop  Its  own  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. And  so  it  goes.  As  each  country  adds 
to  Its  prestige,  the  world  edges  closer  to 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  United  States  must  do  everj-thiug 
in  its  power  to  reverse  this  trend.  In  V) 
years  it  will  almost  certainly  be  too 
late;  In  5  years  It  may  well  be  beyond 
our  reach.  The  resolution  before  us  to- 
day Is  designed  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  supporting  urgent  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Subsection  Ifc)  urges  the  United 
States  to  halt  further  transfers  of  nu- 
clear fuel,  technology  or  equipment  to 
any  country  which  has  not  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  use  them  only  for 
peaceful  purposes.  The  resolution  sug- 
gests that  acceptance  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  recognized  safe- 
guards or  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons would  be  evidence  of  such  a  commit- 
ment. The  subcommittee  assumes  that 
the  United  States  would  only  undertake 
such  a  policy  if  other  major  nuclear  sup- 
pliers agi'ee  to  it  as  well,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  United  States  will  actively 
seek  their  argi'eement. 

Subsection  I'b)  urges  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  ending  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  witli  adequate  verifica- 
tion. This  subsection  is  self-explanatory, 
although  it  should  be  added  that  veri- 
fication, which  used  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  in  all  Soviet-American  negotia- 
tions in  the  early  1960's,  no  longer  pre- 
sents great  obstacles  to  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment. Curi-ent  teciinology  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  identify  underground  nuclear 
explasions  as  small  as  5  kllotons,  and 
even  smaller  tests  can  often  be  detected. 
Recently  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  come  closer  to  agreement 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974.  This  treaty 
is  inadequate,  and  I  hope  It  Is  only  the 
loici-unner    of    a    more    comprehensive 
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agreement.  Both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  have  developed  their  nu- 
clear warhead  technology  to  levels  where 
undergroimd  testing  Is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  two 
superpowers  to  lead  the  way  to  a  world- 
wide ban. 

Subsection  1(a)  lu-ges  the  prompt  em- 
bodiment of  the  Vladivostok  accord  in 
a  treaty  or  an  agreement  approved  by 
law.  The  present  negotiations  seem  to 
have  reached  an  impasse,  even  though 
the  Vladivostok  accords  established 
ceilings  on  the  number  of  nuclear  de- 
livery vehicles  far  above  the  present 
levels  on  either  side.  The  resolution  Is 
intended  to  luiderscore  the  Importance 
the  Congress  attaches  to  reaching  a  final 
agreement  on  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Vladivostok  accord.  Furthermore, 
the  Congress  Is  eager  to  move  to  the  next 
stage  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks,  which  this  subsection  Indicates 
should  both  a  substantial  reduction  In 
the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
on  eacli  side  and  the  achievement  of  ap- 
proximate equality  In  total  nuclear  de- 
structive capability.  That  capability  is 
measured  by  the  number,  yield,  throw- 
weight  and  accxu-acy  of  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons each  side  possesses.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  be  ahead 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  some  of  these  and 
behind  in  others,  so  long  as  our  total  de- 
structive capabilities  are  roughly  equal. 
This  formulation  would  allow  each  side 
some  flexibility  to  determine  on  which 
of  these  characteristics  of  its  strat^c 
forces  it  desires  to  concentrate,  so  long 
as  that  concentration  does  not  result  In 
the  development  of  a  superior  destruc- 
tive capability.  Such  an  agreement 
would  be  designed  to  prevent  an  unend- 
ing series  of  new  ventures  in  the  arms 
race  which  could  occur  even  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  missiles 
allowed  on  each  side.  The  Soviets  could 
seek  to  make  their  missiles  larger  and 
larger  while  the  United  States  could  seek 
technological  improvements  which 
would  greatly  increase  accuracy  and  ex- 
plosive yield,  thus  merely  prolonging  the 
aims  race  by  rechanneling  it  away  from 
numbers  of  weapons  and  into  size  and 
quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  resolution  and  it 
is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  of 
the  Members  of  the  International  Secm-- 
ity  and  Scientific  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
I  urge  the  House  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
cuiTent  Resolution  570  which  expresses 
strengthening  of  international  safe- 
guards against  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Ninety-seven  nations  have  ratified  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  and  13  other  nations  have 
signed,  but  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty. 
This  treaty  urges  the  nuclear  weapons 
states  to  pursue  "negotiations  in  good 
faitli  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  anns  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament." 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,   and  the  People's  Republic   of 


China  have  all  exploded  nuclear  weap- 
ons. India  Yias  tested  nuclear  devices.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
world's  strongest  and  most  stable  na- 
tions now  possess  nuclear  weapons  is 
frightening  enough.  But  we  now  know 
that  nuclear  materials  which  may  be 
used  for  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons exist  in  approximately  30  nations. 
I  find  the  prospect  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion to  many  small  and  unstable  nations 
to  be  absolutely  abhorrent.  The  threat 
of  terrorist  blackmail,  and  even  all-out 
nuclear  war,  will  become  more  and  more 
ominous  if  such  proliferation  is  not 
halted  now. 

The  Intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  urge 
the  prompt  embodiment  in  an  agreement 
of  the  understandings  contained  in  the 
Vladivostok  Accord,  to  urge  a  verifiable 
agreement  ending  imderground  nuclear 
explosions,  and  to  urge  a  halt  on  further 
transfers  of  nuclear  fuel,  technology,  and 
equipment. 

The  time  for  rationally  dealing  with 
nuclear  proliferation  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  570,  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations.  The  resolution 
adopts  a  responsible,  balanced  approach 
to  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs that  held  6  days  of  hearings  on  this 
subject,  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
House  Congressional  Resolution  570,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 
House  Congressional  Resolution  570. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL     GAS    PIPELINE     SAFETY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP   1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  12168)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
appropi'iations  for  fiscal  year  1977,  as 
amended. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 


HJt.  12168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
Une  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1976". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  15  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "June  30,  1975,"  and  by  insert- 
ing "$500,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1976,  and  ending  September  30,  1976.  and 
$4,664,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "June  30,  1975,"  and  by  insert- 
ing ",  and  $2,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977"  after  "June  30, 
1976". 

OTHER   AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    NATCRAL    CAS 
PIPELINE    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1968 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereuf 
",  except  that  it  shall  not  Include  any  pipe- 
line facilities  within  a  State  which  transport 
gas  from  an  Interstate  gas  pipeline  to  a  direct 
sales  customer  within  such  State  pxirchaslng 
gas  for  its  own  consumption;",  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
(10),  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph ; 

"(9)  'intrastate  pipeline  transportation" 
means  pipeline  facilities  and  transportation 
of  gas  within  a  State  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  except 
that  it  shaU  include  pipeline  facilities  within 
a  State  which  transport  gas  from  an  inter- 
state gas  pipeline  to  a  direct  sales  customer 
within  such  State  purchasing  gas  for  its  own 
consumption;  and". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "minlmvim"  from  the  first  and 
last  sentences. 

(c)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "mlnimimi"  from  the  first 
sentence,  and  by  amending  the  last  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  State  agency  may 
adopt  ctddltional  or  more  stringent  stand- 
ards for  Intrastate  pipeline  transportation 
which  are  compatible  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ards, but  may  not  adopt  or  continue  in  .force 
after  the  Federal  standards  have  become  ef- 
fective any  standards  applicable  to  interstate 
transmission  facilities.". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"pipeline  faculties  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  (not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act)  within  a  State"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "intrastate  pipeline  trans- 
portation": 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "pipeline 
facilities  and  transportation  of  gas"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "transportation";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(2)  has  adopted  each 
Federal  safety  standard  applicable  to  such 
pipeline  facilities  and  transportation  of  gas 
established  under  this  Act  as  of  the  date  of 
the  certification;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(2)  has  adopted,  as  of  the  date  of 
the  certification,  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard established  under  this  Act  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  such  transportation  or,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  Federal  safety  standard 
established  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  before  the  date  of  the  certification,  is 
taking  steps  pursviant  to  State  law  to  adopt 
such  standard;". 

(e)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "With  respect  to"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "actions  to — "  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"With    respect    to    any    intrastate    pipeline 
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transportation  lor  which 
not  receive  a  certification 
(a)  of  tbis  Kctlon.  Uie 
izcd  by  agreement  wltb 
eluding  a  municipality) 
agency  to  assume  res| 
out  on  bebalX  oX  the 
intrastate  pipeline  trans|ortat 
Kary  actions  to — ". 

{t)   The  first  sentence 
such  Act  Is  amended  to 
certification  which  is  ir 
section  (a)    of  this 
■with  respect  to  any  new 
safety  standards   established 
pipeline  transportation 
after  the  date  of  such 


the  Secretary  does 
under  subsection 
llecretary  la  author - 
t  SUte  agency  (In- 
to authorize  eucb 
ponfiibiUty  for.  and  carry 
Secretary  as  it  relates  to 
Ion  the  neces- 


sectl  on 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ol^io.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
objection,  h  second  ^ill  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
gentleman  fixjm  Michlf  an  <^Mr.  Diwcell) 


will  be  recognized  for 
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of  .section  5(d)    of 
read  as  follows:  "A 
effect  under  sub- 
shall  not  apply 
3r  amended  Federal 
for  Intrastate 
liurs\iant  to  this  Act 
ce  tlflcatlon.". 


tempore.  Without 


20  minutes,  and 


3ialrman,  I  yield 
con.«nime  to  the 


the  gentleman  from  Chio>  <Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recofenizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (ptfr.  Dincili) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
such  time  as  he  masj 
chaii-man  of  the  Comm  Ittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commene,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  O/li.  Staggers)  for 
purposes  of  supporthi  f  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mrl  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12168,  la  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  Operations  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977.  That  office  has,  with  a 
staff  of  40  people,  carried  out  in  excelleiat 
fashion  the  broad  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  it.  In  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  seen  the  numbeij  of  fatal  pipeline 
accidents  decline  and  ijhat  can  t>e  attrib- 
uted to  the  pas.sage  ol  tlie  Natural  Ga-s 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  It  amazes  me 
that  so  small  a  staff  ian  handle  safety 
responsibility  for  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  miles  of  pipeliie.  Of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  work  is  acc<  implished  thi-ough 
the  every  effective  use 
program  in  cooperation  with  State  pipe- 
line safety  offices.  H.E^.  12168  would  au- 
thorize $2.5  million  to 
up  to  one-half  of  the 
the  various  State  ag(  ncies  in  running 
tlieir  pipeline  safety  ]  urograms. 

In  1975,  the  States  1  .hlch  participated 
in  this  program — and  t  tiat  included  every 
State  but  the  State  of 
ducted    more    than 


36  spent  to  defray 
costs  incurred  by 


New  Jersey — con- 
ib.OOO    inspections. 


This  number  should  i|icrease  again  this 
year. 

Tlie  bill  includes  a 
addition  of  more  stafl 
Federal  inspections.  Wpile 
prams  have  been  wor 
feel  that  the  Federal 
should  get  more  attention 
Office  of  Pipeline  Saf  el  y 
ducted  204  inspection!! 
ties  include  a  vast  arpa 
pipeline  operators, 
a  tors  who  are  not  sul^ect 
grams  and  230  liquid 


king 
vkrt 


provision  for  the 
to  conduct  more 
the  State  pro- 
effectively,  we 
of  the  program 
Last  year,  the 
,•  Operations  con- 
.  Its  responsiblll- 
— 300  Interstate 
intrastate  oper- 
to  State  pro- 
lipeline  operators. 


The  amount  of  money  provided  for  in 
HJl.  12168  will  enable  the  offtce  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  annual  Federal  in- 
spectiona  from  204  to  about  800  inspec- 
tions next  year. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  12168  will  author- 
ize tiie  continuation  and  improvement  of 
our  pipeline  safety  program.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  Operations  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977  represents  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  arrive  at  a  bal- 
anced forward-looking  program  of  pipe- 
line safety  at  a  rea.sonable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Natui-al  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  we  have  seen 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  pipeline  failures.  The  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation through  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  Operations  are  showing  their  ef- 
fectiveness. That  Office  has  regulatory 
responsibility  under  the  act  for  more 
than  2,100  pipeline  operators  and  ap- 
proximately 1.43  million  miles  of  the  Na- 
tion's gas  pipeline  network.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  a  staff  of  40  pe<«)le 
and  a  very  effective  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program.  The  grant-in-aid  program  en- 
coiirages  the  States  to  enforce  Federal 
pipeline  safety  standards  by  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  cover  up 
to  one-half  of  a  State  agency's  cost  of 
personnel,  equipment,  and  activities. 

As  the  effectiveness  of  the  pipeline 
safety  program  has  been  demonstrated, 
Congress  has  added  additional  responsi- 
bilities wliich  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  Operations.  In  1972,  we  added 
responsibilities  under  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Explosives  Act.  In  1973,  it  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
which  added  responsibility  for  pipelines 
on  Federal  land.  In  1974,  pipelines  which 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
or  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act 
came  mider  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
Operations  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act. 
Equally  important  was  Uie  passage  of 
the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  which  re- 
quires the  Depai-tment  of  Ti*ansporta- 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  to  establish  and  enforce 
safety  standards  for  the  safe  constinic- 
tion  and  operation  of  oil  pipelines  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

All  of  these  responsibilities  wlilch  have 
been  added  over  the  years  represent  a 
significant  increase  for  which  the  Office 
of  Pipeline  Safety  Operations  needs  ad- 
ditional resources. 

In  the  committee's  consideration  of 
just  what  resources  would  be  required  to 
perform  these  functions,  we  examined 
the  research  and  development  budget  of 
the  Office  very  carefully.  We  have  a  re- 
search budget  of  approximately  $2.7  mil- 
lion. Tlie  va.st  bulk  of  this  will  be  allo- 


cated to  the  areas  of  (Ashore  pipeline 
technology.  This  includes  safety  equip- 
ment, safety  practices  and  procedures, 
pipelaying  tecliniques.  inspection  and 
monitoring,  offshore  natural  hazards  and 
underwater  pipe  repair.  With  the  bulk 
of  our  Nation's  future  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  coming  from  the  offshore 
areas,  this  is  an  important  area  for  the 
Office  and  for  future  pipeline  safeti'.  The 
research  and  development  budget  also 
provides  for  studies  into  liquefied  natural 
gas  safety  problems. 

The  bill,  HJl.  12168,  also  includes  a 
.series  of  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
technical  or  minor  wording  changes.  This 
would  include  a  definition  of  the  term 
"intrastate  pipeline  transportation." 
Presently,  the  Natiual  Gas  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968  does  not  include  such  a 
definitlMi.  Instead,  it  uses  the  phrase 
"pipeline  facilities  and  the  ti-ansportation 
of  gas  (not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act)  within  a  State. ' 
The  addition  of  this  definition  will  sim- 
plify the  present  awkward  v.ording  of 
the  statute. 

Also  Included  within  the  definition  of 
intrastate  pipeline  transp>ortation  are 
those  pipeline  facilities  which  transport 
gas  from  an  interstate  pipeline  to  a  di- 
rect sales  customer  purchasing  gas  for 
its  own  consumption.  At  the  time  of  pass- 
age of  the  1968  Act,  it  was  assumed  that 
such  facilities  were  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  FPC  V.  Louisiana  Power  mid 
Light,  406  U.S.  621  (1972),  the  Supreme 
CJourt  held  that  direct  sales  by  interstate 
pipelines  were  subject  to  FPC  jurisdic- 
tion. Many  States  had  regulated  direct 
sales  gas  lines  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  the 
decision.  Tliis  amendment  clarifies  the 
light  of  those  States  to  exercise  their 
regulatory  role  without  Federal  preemp- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  allows  certification  by  a 
State  regulatory  agency  whether  or  not 
it  has  adt^ted  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard established  within  the  120  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  certification.  At  present, 
many  State  agencies  have  difficulty  com- 
pleting the  administrative  processes  nec- 
essary for  adoption  of  newly  established 
or  amended  Federal  standards  In  time  to 
meet  the  requirement  that  all  Federal 
standards  be  adopted  by  the  State  agen- 
cy as  of  the  date  of  certification.  The 
proix>sed  changes  eases  this  administra- 
tive burden,  but  does  not  allow  State 
regulatory  agencies  a  free  hand  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  comply  ^'ith 
minimum  Federal  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  sees  to  it 
that  the  agency  gets  the  funds  required 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  both  un- 
der the  grant  sections,  under  the  research 
sections,  and  under  Its  own  authority  to 
carry  out  its  police  activities  in  deter- 
mining the  issue  of  a  safe  network  of 
pipehnes  inside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  bill  do  pass 
without  amendment  and  I  consider  It  to 
be  a  responsible  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  public  Intere.st. 


May  3,  1976 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.A.  12168  would  author- 
ize appropriations  of  $4,664,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977,  an 
increase  of  $1,814,000  over  fiscal  year 
1976  authorizations.  The  bulk  of  this  ad- 
ditional money  is  earmarked  for  salaries 
and  other  expenses  associated  with  the 
expansion  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Pipehne  Safety  Operations  from  its  pres- 
ent size  of  40  to  60. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safe- 
ty Operations  has  steadily  grown  from 
just  20  people  in  1969  to  what  will  be  60 
people  next  year.  Although  the  Office 
of  Pipeline  Safety  Operations  has  been 
given  additional  responsibility  since  Its 
establishment  in  1968,  I  question  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude  when  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  pipeline  inspection 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  lies  with  the  States.  In  addition, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  with  pres- 
ent staff  the  OPSO  has  been  improving 
its  performance.  In  1973,  there  were  59 
deaths  resulting  from  gas  pipeline  fail- 
ures while  in  1975  deaths  had  decreased 
to  14. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  believe  about 
the  addition  of  an  excessive  number  of 
people  to  the  staff  of  OPSO,  I  support 
this  bill  because  of  the  useful  function 
which  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  Op- 
erations performs  and  because  the  bill 
contains  several  amendments  to  the  Nat- 
iual Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  which 
would  make  administration  of  the  act 
easier.  The  most  notable  of  these  changes 
is  a  provision  which  would  amend  the 
State  certification  process  to  allow  certi- 
fication of  a  State  agency  even  though  it 
has  not  adopted  each  and  every  Federal 
standard  established  within  120  days 
before  the  date  of  certification. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  because 
many  State  agencies  have  difficulty  com- 
pleting the  administrative  process  neces- 
sai-y  for  adoption  of  newly  established  or 
amended  Federal  standards  in  time  to 
meet  the  existing  requirement  that  all 
Federal  standards  be  adopted  by  the 
State  agency  as  of  the  date  of  certifica- 
tion. Since  the  bulk  of  all  inspection  ac- 
tivities imder  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  are  performed  by  State  per- 
sonnel under  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government,  an  easing  of  the  adminis- 
trative burden  in  this  area  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  although  I  do 
have  some  reservation  about  the  ever- 
increasing  staff  of  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  Operations,  I  want  to  voice  my 
support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  that  I  have,  I  yield  5  minutes  bo  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 
Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  home  in  recent 
weeks.  I  know  if  they  have,  they  have 
heard  the  same  message  that  the  folks 
back  home  are  telling  us  over  and  over. 
One  fact  they  keep  repeating  Is  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  in  Con- 
gress and  they  want  us  to  balance  the 
budget. 
The  second  thing  they  always  say  Is, 


"You  have  too  much  bureaucracy  and  we 
wish  you  would  cut  the  excess  in  the  bu- 
reaucratic setup." 

This  afternoon  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  tell  the  people  back  home  that 
we  understand  what  they  are  saying; 
that  weTeally  understand  it  in  plain  lan- 
guage. 

What  this  bill  represents  is  more  than 
just  a  gas  pipeline  safety  act.  It  repre- 
sents a  reversal  from  any  type  of  com- 
monsense  evaluation.  Here  we  have  a 
situation  where  last  year.  In  1975,  there 
were  only  14  fatal  accidents.  That  is  too 
many,  but  I  want  to  remind  the  House 
that  we  are  reviewing  14  accidental 
deaths.  It  is  a  tremendous  safety  record, 
conslderhig  the  fact  that  in  1973  there 
were  59  deaths.  Gas  pipeline  safety  has 
dropped  from  59  to  14.  One's  first  reac- 
tion would  be,  that  after  a  tremendous 
record  such  as  that  we  probably  do  not 
need  any  more  bureaucrats. 

Let  us  look  back  at  the  history.  We 
started  in  1968  with  this  plan.  We  have 
already  doubled  the  amount  we  are  ap- 
propriating, and  under  this  bill  we  pro- 
pose to  triple  the  budget.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion, considering  the  way  the  system 
works,  where  do  we  draw  the  line  in 
Increased  spending? 

The  gas  pipelines  that  cover  our  coun- 
try are  a  tremendous  operation.  They 
represent  2,100  operators  of  the  Nation's 
gas  pipeline  network.  The  pipelines  cover 
1.4  million  miles  of  gas  pipeline.  When 
we  stop  to  think  of  It,  1.4  million  miles 
of  gas  pipeline  is  easiest  to  picture  if  we 
just  say  that  there  Is  a  pipeline  going 
back  and  forth  across  our  coimtry  500 
times,  500  cross-coimtry  gas  pipelines. 
Yet,  with  this  tremendous  amoimt  of 
lines,  we  have  had  only  14  deaths.  This  Is 
a  tremendous  industrial  safety  record. 

"When  we  put  all  the  data  together,  we 
came  up  with  a  new  bill  where  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  single  act  to  increase  by  64 
percent  the  amoimt  we  spend  above  past 
allocations.  We  are  asking  right  here  in 
this  bill  that  the  Congress  increase  the 
allocation  by  64  percent.  It  also  will  mean 
that  we  will  increase  the  niunber  of  peo- 
ple by  50  percent.  We  are  going  to  spend 
not  only  more,  but  we  are  going  to  add 
50  percent  to  the  number  of  bureaucrats 
we  have  on  the  payroll. 

In  this  industry  making  consistent 
progress,  an  industry  that  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  safety,  where  the  people 
that  manage  the  pipelines  want  to  pre- 
vent accidents  because  it  is  not  only 
sound  business,  but  more  important  they 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  their  employees. 

Of  the  14  killed  on  the  job,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  100  were  killed  off  the  job; 
in  other  words,  killed  in  different  ways, 
any  niunber  of  ways,  such  as  driving 
back  and  forth  to  work  or  accidents  at 
home.  Relatively  few  people  were  killed 
on  the  job.  Right  today,  when  we  have 
the  best  record  we  have  ever  had,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  seriously  consider  and 
to  take  positive  action  to  defeat  this  bill. 
This  bill  means  Increasing  by  64  percent 
the  amount  Congress  will  spend,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bureaucrats  by 
50  percent.  Let  us  vote  no  on  this  bill. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  this  one  question : 
The  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure,  that  if 
this  bill  did  not  pass,  this  regulation 
would  go  back  to  each  one  of  the  States. 
Then,  we  would  have  in  the  Uruted  States 
48  different  regulations.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman's  State  would  want  that. 
or  his  people  he  represents  would  want 
that.  That  is  what  would  happen  if  this 
bill  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
of  our  cranmittee  for  callinr'  that  to  my 
attention.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  How- 
ever, down  in  Texas  we  believe  that  Tex- 
ans  can  run  things  better  than  they  can 
here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Those  pipelines  that 
go  across  other  States  would  have  a  lot 
of  different  regulations  to  obey.  I  think 
they  would  say,  "Mr.  Collins,  you  better 
go  up  and  correct  that,  because  we  know 
what  the  standards  are  when  we  have 
one,  but  when  we  have  48  it  is  different. ' 
A  lot  of  States  would  say,  "We  are 
letting  the  pipeline  go  through,  but  we 
are  going  to  put  a  tax  on  it."  I  think  they 
would  send  the  gentleman  up  here  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  to  dif- 
fer with  the  chairman.  If  a  pipehne  goes 
from  Texas  to  Oklahoma.  It  crosses  one 
State  line.  Som^ody  woiTies  about  it  in 
Texas,  and  somebody  else  in  Oklahoma, 
•niat  is  not  going  to  cause  trouble  for 
anybody. 

Also,  speaking  of  how  much  money 
this  is  going  to  cost,  we  do  have  to  take 
monev  away  from  people  to  make  it  safe. 
The  thing  that  makes  safe  working 
conditions  is  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal; new  tools  and  equipment  and  new 
invention,  it  is  not  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington who  make  safe  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins'*  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  mak- 
ing this  point.  We  are  taxing  people  out 
of  existence  without  making  safe  work- 
ing conditions. 

It  has  been  the  ability  of  people  to 
accumulate  capital  and  build  safer  auto- 
mobiles, safer  tools,  safer  equipment, 
safer  methods  of  transporting  fuel,  and 
the  ingenuity  that  comes  from  the  free 
market,  not  from  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

This  pipeline  safety  could  be  admin- 
istered very  well  by  the  States.  If  it  goes 
back  to  all  the  States,  that  could  be  a 
real  step  forward  in  the  overall  futui-e 
of  America. 

Mr.  S"yMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  message  to  the 
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Amarican  people  from  Texas,  came  loud 
and  clear  on  Saturday —I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texss  for  the  Texas 
election  and  also  for  h.  s  fine  work  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  £  peaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
.   Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohi).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  tim;  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bi]  I  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $7.164,00( .  The  President's 
budget  provides  for  $^  ,143,000.  Most  of 
the  $3,021,000  In  excef  s  of  the  President's 
request  is  for  Increase  In  research  and 
development  studies  wKh  reference  to  the 
new  standards  for  pipe  lines,  such  as  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  That  3gure  amounts  to 
$2,350,000.  So  we  have,  In  effect,  about 
$650,000  additional  for  the  operation  of 
the  oflBce.  Most  of  the  r  ew  personnel  will 
be  In  the  research  fie]  3,  In  addition  to 
some  additional  inspec  »rs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con|n'esslonal  Budget 
Office  Indicates  that  there  Is  no  specific 
allocation  in  the  coni  xessional  budget 
for  the  Office  of  Pipell  le  Safety  Opera- 
tions, but  rather  It  Is  embraced  In  the 
budget  of  the  entire  Department  of 
Transportation.  It  Is  a  small  amount 
within  that  budget  and,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  it  is  isxcess  cannot  be 
Itemized  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<  mpore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  B.H.  12 1«  B,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  tal  en. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Te:  :as.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  [yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wtre  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXV I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  wi^  be  postponed. 
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Mr 
unanimous   consent    _ 
may  have  5  legislative  . 
revise  and  extend  thei- 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 


Speaker,  I  ask 

all  Members 

days  in  which  to 

remarks  on  the 


lere  objection  to 
atentleman    from 


AUTHORIZING  LOAlf 
THE  GOVERNMENT 
GIN  ISLANDS 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURT0N 
I  move  to  suspend  the 
biU  (H.R.  13359)  to 
for  the  government 
lands,  and  for  other 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

H.R.  133P9 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  asset^hled 
44.  Bection  1,  of  the  Act  c 
But.  123;  48  U.S.C.  1397) . 
by  striking  the  period  a 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
language:    ":    Provided 


FUNDS    FOR 
OP  THE  VIR- 


Mr.  Speaker, 

Ailes  and  pass  the 

autjiorlze  loan  funds 

the  Virgin  Is- 

pUrposes. 


S(na 


te  and  House  of 

United    States    of 

,  That  chapter 

July  12.  1921  (42 

Is  hereby  amended 

the  end  thereof 

th«  following 

er,   That,   not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  authorized 
to  levy  a  surtax  on  all  taxpayers  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  p>er  centum  of  their 
annual  income  tax  obligation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands.". 

S£c.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  thft  Interior 
$15,000,000  to  be  paid  as  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  used 
for  operating  expenses. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  provide  the  Virgin  Islands  with  funds  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  public  worlu. 
including  the  acquisition  of  real  property. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed 
$61,000,000  to  carry  out  the  piuT)oses  of  this 
section,  to  be  paid  to  the  goverrmient  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  such  sums  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  Governcar  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  with  the  concurrence  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  such  moneys  as 
may  be  appropriated  shaU  be  available  untU 
June  30.  1980.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  also  be  available  for  use 
by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
permit  the  Virgin  Islands  to  qualify  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs  relating  to 
public  works  and  community  development 
for  which  the  Virgin  Island.-^  is  otherwise 
eligible. 

Sec.  4.  Repayment  of  the  loans  tmder  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act  shaU  commence  no 
later  than  June  30,  1982,  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates  will 
reimburse  the  United  States,  with  Interest  as 
set  forth  below,  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
These  repayments  may  be  made  in  the  form 
of  withholdings  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  from  sums  collected  pursuant  to 
section  7652(b)  of  Public  Law  83-591  (68A 
Stat.  907;  26  U.S.C.  7652(b)),  as  amended, 
before  such  sums  are  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  fore- 
going amounts,  until  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States,  shall  bear  interest  beginning 
on  the  date  when  the  moneys  are  advanced, 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable mattultles  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  advance,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.  All 
sums  so  withheld  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  place  such 
stipulations  as  be  deems  appropriate  on  any 
loans  to  the  Virgin  Islands  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  No  portion  of  the  sums  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  the  United  States,  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered 
to  be  public  indebtedness  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  within  the  meaning  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands    (68   Stat.   500;    48   U.S.C.    1574(b)). 

Sec.  7.  Before  concurring  in  any  request 
for  a  loan  proposed  by  the  Governor  under 
this  Act,  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
may  initiate,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  referendum  vote  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve (1)  the  amount  of  any  such  loan, 
(2)  any  item  of  expenditure  for  which  any 
such  loan  is  requested,  (3)  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  loans  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  any  fiscal  year,  or  (4)  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  .second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13353  is  a  bill  which 
has  the  support  of  all  of  the  parties  in- 
volved— our  colleague  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ron  de  Lugo,  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  OMB.  It  comes  to  the 
floor  today  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  a  need 
which  required  immediate  action  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Hie  program  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  will  meet  that  need. 
At  the  same  time,  every  possible  safe- 
guard to  insure  repayment  of  the  loan 
funds,  with  interest,  to  the  United  States 
has  been  written  into  the  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, the  repayments  will  be  made  by 
withholdings  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  customs  duties  which  are 
otherwise  returnable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands government.  Additionally,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
place  any  stipulations  he  deems  appro- 
priate on  the  funds  provided  to  the  Vii- 
gin  Islands.  Also,  any  proposal  made  by 
the  (jovemor  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  must  be  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  addition, 
the  bill  contains  a  section  authored  by 
our  esteemed  colleague.  Delegate  Ron 
DE  Lugo,  which  authorizes  the  Virgin 
Islands  Legislatm-e  to  initiate  a  refer- 
endum giving  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  an  opportunity  to  approve  or 
disapprove  loans  or  expenditures  pro- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  13359,  basically  provide  authoriza- 
tions of  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Virgin  Islands  govern- 
ment and  thus  cleai-ly  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains, however,  a  provision  which  would 
authorize  the  Virgin  Islands  legislature 
to  levy  a  surtax,  not  to  exceed  J  0  percent 
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of  annual  income  tax  liabihty.  Tliis  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  would  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  other  members  of  that 
distinguished  committee.  Recognizing  the 
fiscal  crisis  now  facing  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands government  caused  by  a  serious 
shortfall  in  revenues,  and  desiring  not 
to  delay  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
not  sought  sequential  referral  of  the  tax 
provision  in  the  bill.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  recognize,  as  should  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  not  in  any  wise  fore- 
going or  waiving  its  jurisdiction  of  this 
or  any  other  matter  relating  to  the  tax 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands  either  now  or 
in  the  future.  We  are  most  appreciative 
of  the  cooperation  which  C^hairman  Ull- 
MAN  and  the  members  of  that  committee 
have  extended  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation.  Thank  you. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebiok, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  7, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  bill 
"To  authorize  loan  funds  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  apprc^rlate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

At  present  there  is  a  fiscal  crisis  confront- 
ing the  territorial  Goverimient  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  crisis  is  due  to  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  government  revenue  collection 
capability.  Tourism — the  largest  indiistry 
and  major  contributor  to  the  gross  domestic 
product  of  the  Virgin  Islands — has  declined 
over  the  past  three  years.  This  decline  was 
caused  by  the  worldwide  recession,  local  dis- 
turbances, and  the  reduced  attraction  of  the 
Islands'  freeport  status.  The  latter  was  the 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  U.S.  doUar 
and  the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  on  the 
mainland  United  States.  The  decline  in  tour- 
ism precipitated  the  reduction  of  public  rev- 
enues from  this  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  revenue  decline,  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  (and  the  amend- 
ment which  extended  it)  with  Its  rebate  pro- 
visions, negative  income  tax,  liberalized  In- 
vestment credits,  and  other  tax  reduction 
features,  further  reduced  the  revenues  avail- 
able to  the  Virgin  Islands  Goverrunent. 

The  piuTJose  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Acts 
was  to  stimulate  the  economy.  While  this 
was  achieved  in  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Acts  had  the  opposite  result  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  practice,  under  the  Tax  Reduction  Acts, 
people  would  have  more  money  to  spend, 
which  would  Improve  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  This  would  have  a  multiplier 
effect  on  the  economy,  and  thus  it  would 
improve.  Such  was  tnie  in  the  United  States. 
However,  most  of  the  goods  and  services  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  come  from  the  continental 
United  States.  The  new  money  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  quickly  went  to  the  mainland  with- 
out improving  the  Virgin  Islands  economy. 
EEtimated  losses  of  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ment revenues  as  a  result  of  these  Acts  ap- 
proximate $15  million. 

The  loss  of  government  revenues  meant  a 
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corresponding  reduction  in  expenditures. 
Since  the  taxing  authority  and  public  indebt- 
edness of  the  Virgin  Islands  is,  by  law,  far 
more  restricted  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment (H-  many  States,  the  Virgin  Islands 
cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenues. 

At  the  begiiining  of  fiscal  year  1976  the 
revenues  proJe<;ted  for  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  exceeded  $132  mUllon. 
Proposed  expenditures  for  government  iter- 
ating costs  were  equal  to  that  amount.  That 
revenue  amount  Included  $20  million  in 
anticipated  receipts  from  custom  duties  on 
petroleiun  products  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  However,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  ruled  that  there 
is  no  legal  authwlty  in  the  U.S.  to  make 
these  payments,  and  thus,  they  are  not  avaU- 
able.  Actual  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  fis- 
cal year  1976  suggest  maximum  receipts  of 
$92.5  million  from  all  taxes,  fees  and  fines, 
including  moneys  collected  from  hospital 
operations.  Executive  action  such  as  reduc- 
ing expenditures  and  increasing  revenues 
yielded  a  balanced  budget  of  $117.1  million. 

This  Included  the  transfer  into  the  oper- 
ating budget  of  capital  improvement  funds 
in  excess  of  $25  million,  a  severe  curtailing 
of  government  services,  and  a  personnel  re- 
duction of  346  employees.  The  government 
is  the  primary  employer  in  tJie  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  rate  of  unemployment  prior  to  the 
government  layoff  already  exceeded  9%  of 
the  work  force. 

In  the  areas  of  health  and  education  these 
reductions  have  been  most  pronounced.  The 
reductions  In  health  personnel  required  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hospital  beds  and  lim- 
ited the  service  capability  of  the  Virgin 
Islands'  two  ho^ltals. 

Th©  BChods  are  imderstaffed  and  over 
crowded.  In  1970  the  school  system  admitted 
all  non -citizen  (alien)  school-age  children 
legally  residing  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
enroUment  Increase  since  then  has  been 
58.3%,  with  a  serious  Impact  on  education 
services. 

To  meet  its  service  responsibilities  to  Its 
citizens,  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has,  from  1971  through  1975.  deferred 
$31  million  worth  of  capital  Improvement 
projects  to  make  these  moneys  available  for 
operating  expenses.  Without  financial  relief, 
an  additional  $30  miUlon  in  capital  projects 
will  have  to  be  deferred  in  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977.  This  is  a  total  of  $61  million  for 
the  period  fiscal  years  1971  through  1977. 

The  Goverimient  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
needs  legislation  and  Federal  assistance 
through  loans  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
Such  assistance  wUl  aUow  the  territory  to 
balance  the  operating  budget  at  an  accept- 
able level  of  services  by  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  deal  with 
the  effects  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Acts  and 
the  deferred  capital  improvements  projects. 
Section  1  would  amend  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1921,  to  authorize  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  levy  a  surtax,  not  to  exceed 
10%,  on  the  future  income  taxes  payable  to 
the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
1921  Act  provides  that  the  income  tax  laws 
in  force  in  the  United  States  shall  be  likewise 
in  force  In  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  except 
that  the  proceeds  of  Virgin  Islands  taxes 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Virgin  Islands  Treas- 
ury. This  amendment  would  enable  the 
Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  respond 
to  chajiges  in  the  income  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Along  with  the  present  esti- 
mated $15  million  loss  in  revenues,  the  Virgin 
Islands  e.'cpects  to  lose  $5  million  annually  in 
fiiture  revenues  under  the  Tax  Reduction 
Acts. 

Section  2  would  authorize  loans  up  to  $15 
million  to  siipplement  the  operations  budg- 
ets of  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  their  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  Their  op- 
erating   expendltiu-es    for    fiscal    year    1975 


amounted  to  $117  million;  fiscal  year  1976 
expendltm-es  are  projected  at  $117.1  million. 
The  Government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has 
proposed  an  austerity  budget  of  $118.6  mU- 
llon f<»'  fiscal  year  1977  but  estimates  reve- 
nues at  orUy  $lio.l  mlUlon.  There  is  a 
shortfall  of  $8.5  miUion.  Given  the  effects  of 
infiation  and  pest  cuts  in  expenditures,  gov- 
ernment services  are  already  at  unacc^tably 
low  levels.  A  loan  of  $15  million  would  allow 
the  balancing  of  local  1977  and  1978  budgets 
at  acceptable  levels  of  services.  These  loans 
for  operations  taken  together  with  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  stimulated  by  the  capital 
Improvement  program  loans  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 3  would  result  in  Increased  revenue  col- 
lections by  the  government.  It  would  then 
be  capable  of  balancing  Its  fiscal  year  1979 
budget  without  further  assistance. 

Section  3  would  authorize  $61  million  in 
loans  to  bring  the  Virgin  Islands  long- 
delayed  capital  improvement  program  up-to- 
date.  How  quickly  these  funds  are  requested 
for  appropriation  wiU  depend  upcm  review  of 
proposals  by  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  however  the  legislation  would  aUow 
the  funding  to  be  spread  out  over  five  years. 
The  Virgin  Islands  cannot  borrow  for  non- 
revenue  producing  purpoees  under  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Thus,  if  the  capital  improvement  program  is 
to  be  implemented  at  this  time,  the  Virgin 
I.'lands  will  need  a  Federal  loan. 

Section  4  would  provide  the  conditions  and 
repayment  provisions  for  the  loans  author- 
ized pvu^uant  to  sections  2  and  3.  Amortiza- 
tion of  the  loans  would  begin  July  1.  1982 
and  be  paid  back  over  10  years,  with  Interest 
equal  to  the  average  yield  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities.  In  our  Judgment, 
since  funds  will  become  availaUe  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  through  the  expiration  of  certain 
industrial  tax  exemptions  in  1978  and  1981, 
the  government  wUl  be  readily  able  to  amor- 
tize any  debt  incurred  through  this  provision. 
It  is  anticipated  that  after  1981  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  benefit  from 
up  to  $100  miUion  annuaUy  in  additional 
revenues  due  to  the  expiration  of  these 
exemptions. 

Under  section  5  of  the  draft  biU,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  able  to  place  any  stipulations 
he  deems  appropriate  on  the  loans  to  th© 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  frtMU 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Kti., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13359  which  authorizes  Federal  Igan 
funds  for  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  As  I  reported  to  the  House  last 
autumn,  a  fiscal  crisis  confronts  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and  immediate  corrective  action  is 
required  if  the  local  government  is  to 
continue  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. Accordingly,  I  have  cosponsored 
the  legislation  now  under  consideration. 

During  the  past  3  years,  tourism — Uie 
mainstay  of  the  Virgin  Islands'  econ- 
omj' — ^has  undergone  a  sharp  reduction. 
This  decline  is  attributable  to  worldwide 
recession,  local  distm'bances,  and  the 
reduced  attraction  of  the  islands'  free- 
port  status.  As  a  result,  pubUc  revenues 
have  been  significantly  reduced,  neces- 
sitating severe  cutbacks  in  governmental 
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services.  Moreover,  it  ]  las  become  manda- 
tory to  transfer  funis,  earmarked  for 
capital  Improvements  to  meet  the  deficit 
in  operating  accounts  Thus,  curtailment 
of  new  construction  i  \  conjunction  with 
the  continued  deterioration  of  existing 
government  facllitie;,  has  been  the 
result. 

H.R.  13359  is  desigr  ed  to  alleviate  this 
deplorable  situation.  !  Jection  1  of  the  bill 
authorizes  the  levy  cf  a  surtax,  not  to 
exceed  10  percent,  on :  uture  income  taxes 
payable  to  the  Vlrgii  Islands'  govern- 
ment. Section  2  autho  izes  a  Federal  loan 
of  up  to  $15  million  to  supplement  the 
territory's  operating  budget.  Section  3 
authorizes  a  loan  of  up  to  $61  million 
for  capital  improvements.  Section  4  es- 
tablishes repayment  provisions,  with 
amortization  to  commence  on  July  1. 
1982.  Section  5  perrilts  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  mai  e  appropriate  stip- 
ulations relevant  to  a;  ly  loans  granted  to 
the  Virgin  Islands;  whereas  section  6 
allows  the  territory  to  accept  Federal 
loans  imder  the  provis  ions  of  the  existing 
Organic  Act. 

The  administration  recommends  that 
sections  1  through  6  of  H.R.  13359  be 
enacted.  On  the  othiT  hand,  section  7. 
which  permits  the  preliminary  holding 
of  local  referenda  t>  approve  Federal 
loan  requests,  has  net  received  the  ad- 
ministration's sanctipn.  I  have  given 
serious  thought  to  thii  amendment.  And, 
in  light  of  no  substantive  objection  from 
the  executive  branch  I  have  concluded 
that  the  measure  is  acceptable  and  is  in 
keeping  with  common  practice  in  many 
American  communities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Spes  ker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  13359.  It  is  pru- 
dent legislation  whick  will  alleviate  the 
immediate  financial  crisis  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  while  simultaneously  recognizing 
the  territory's  obligation  to  repay  its  debt 
when  economic  conditions  are  more 
favorable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsiko)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.RJ  13359,  a  bill  which 
authorizes  up  to  $76  million  in  Federal 
loan  funds  for  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  If  the; territorial  govern- 
ment Is  to  meet  its jobligations  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  1  slands,  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  expeditiov  sly  required.  H.R. 
13359  provides  the  ri>quisite  assistance, 
allowing  the  Virgin  I  ilands  to  negotiate 
Federal  loans  during  :  iscal  year  1977  and 
1979,  resulting  in  a  lalanced  territorial 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

I  wish  to  emphasi;  e  that  H.R.  13359 
provides  for  loans  to  tfie  Virgin  Islands — 
not  Federal  grants, 
public  revenue  of  the 
increase  up  to  $10( 
through  the  expiration  of  current  m- 
dustrial  tax  exemptions,  the  territorial 
government  will  be  qu  te  able  to  meet  any 
debts  incurred  under  the  provision  of  this 
bill.  Accordingly,  amortization  of  the 
loans  would  begin  Jily  1,  1982,  and  be 
paid  back  over  a  10 -sear  period  with  an 
interest  equal  to  the  a  i^erage  jield  of  out- 
stsiading  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Unted  States  of  com  larable  maturities. 


Since  the  annual 
Virgin  Islands  will 
million   by    1981 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13359  have  been  carefully  formulated 
by  the  administration,  worldng  in  close 
coordination  with  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  Is  a  measure  that  has 
wide  bipartisan  support,  testified  to  by 
cosponsorship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Therefore,  with  no  reservations,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  unanimous  sup- 
port in  passage  of  H.R.  13359. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
(Mr.  DE  Lugo)  . 

Mr.  DE  luVQO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13359,  a  bill  authorizing 
$76  million  in  Federal  loans  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  goverrmient  to  meet  its 
operating  deficits  and  for  capital  con- 
struction projects.  The  loan  proposal  is 
the  product  of  negotiations  between  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  government,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  territory's  fiscal  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  personally  thank  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  Phillip 
Burton,  for  his  sage  advice  and  counsel 
on  this  legislation  and  also  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Don  Clausen,  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  invaluable  support 
and  continuing  commitment  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Originally,  I  had  serious  reservations 
about  certain  provisions  in  the  draft 
bill  negotiated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  government,  and  I 
had  planned  to  offer  in  committee  a 
series  of  amendments  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Virgin  Islanders  who 
would  be  charged  with  paying  back  these 
loans  in  full.  However,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  administration  in  send- 
ing up  the  bill  and  the  impending 
May  15  budgetary  deadline,  this  was  not 
possible. 

Instead,  last  Wednesday  I  introduced 
a  substitute  bill,  H.R.  13359  wloich  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  administration 
bill,  with  the  single  addition  of  a  pro- 
vision empowering  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature  to  call  a  referendum  on  all 
or  any  part  of  the  loan.  I  believe  the 
referendum  provision  is  in  line  with  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Congress  carried 
out  over  the  last  decade  in  granting  ever- 
greater  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  provision  puts  the  decision- 
making power  on  the  loan  question  back 
where  it  belongs — ^back  to  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Agreeing  with  this  approach,  a  clear 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territories  have  cosponsored 
my  substitute  bill,  including  Chairman 
Phillip  Burton,  Don  Clausen,  Jaime 
Benitez,  Bob  Logomarsino,  Bob  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Lloyd  Meeds,  George  Miller, 
Patsy  Mink,  Bob  Stephens.  Roy  Taylor, 
and  Tony  Won  Pat.  Cosponsors  also  in- 
clude full  Interior  Committee  members 
Bob  Eckhardt  and  Jim  Weaver. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  full  In- 
terior Committee  passed  the  substitute 


Virgin  Islands  loan  measure  on  a  vman- 
Imous  vote  on  Friday,  April  30. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that,  as 
the  committee  report  to  H.R.  13359 
makes  clear,  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  may  specify  whether  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  referendum  shall  be  ad- 
visory or  binding. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PHILIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this  legislation.  Indeed 
I  support  it. 

Just  in  the  event  there  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  within  sound 
of  my  voice,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
the  committee  report  on  this  legislation 
is  an  interesting  document,  demonstrat- 
ing that  something  is  wrong  with  our 
rules. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WICK>INS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  this  will  support  my  contention  and 
act  as  a  catalyst  so  perhaps  we  can 
change  these  rules 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13359. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  LIMITED 
RESERVE  MOBILIZATION 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2115)  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable 
the  President  to  authorize  the  involun- 
tary order  to  active  duty  of  Selected  Re- 
servists, for  a  limited  period,  whether  or 
not  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  has  been  declared. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  673a  and  inserting  a  cor- 
responding item  in  the  chapter  analysis: 
"§  673b.  Selected  Reserve,  order  to  active 
duty  other  than  during  war  or 
national  emergency 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  673(a)  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
when  the  President  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  augment  the  active  forces  for 
any  operational  mission,  he  may  autliorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  without  the  consent  of  the 
members  concerned,  to  order  any  unit,  and 
any  member  not  assigned  to  a  unit  orga- 
nized to  serve  as  a  unit,  of  tlie  Selected  Re- 


serve (as  de&ned  In  section  268(b)  of  this 
title),  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  for 
not  more  than  90  days. 

"(b)  No  unit  or  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  mider 
this  section  to  perform  any  of  the  functions 
authorized  by  chapter  15  or  section  3500  or 
8500  of  this  title,  or  to  provide  assistance  to 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State  In 
time  of  a  serlotis  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
aster, accident,  or  catastrophe. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  50,000  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  may  be  on  active  duty  un- 
der this  section  at  any  one  time. 

"(d)  Members  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
tills  section  shall  not  be  counted  in  comput- 
ing authorized  strength  In  members  cm  ac- 
tive duty  or  members  In  grade  under  this 
title  or  any  other  law. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  prescribe 
such  policies  and  procedures  for  the  armed 
forces  under  their  respective  Jurisdictions 
as  they  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  President  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  order  any  tmlt  or  member 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  active  duty,  under 
the  authority  of  subsection  (a),  he  shall, 
within  24  hours  after  exercising  such  author- 
ity, submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report.  In  writing, 
setting  forth  the  clrctimstances  necessitating 
the  action  taken  under  this  section  and  de- 
scribing the  anticipated  use  of  these  unite 
or  members. 

"(g)  Whenever  any  unit  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  or  any  member  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to 
serve  as  a  unit  Is  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
authority  of  subsection  (a),  the  service  of 
all  tinlts  or  members  so  ordered  to  active 
duty  may  be  terminated  by — 

"(1)  order  of  the  President,  or 

"(2)  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  amending  or  limiting 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2024  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  after  subsection  (f ) : 

"(g)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  ordered  to  active  duty  for  not  more 
than  90  days  under  section  673b  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  whether  or  not  volun- 
tarily, shall  be  entitled  to  all  reemployment 
rights  and  beneflta  provided  tmder  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  for  persons  ordered 
to  an  initial  period  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing of  not  less  than  three  consecutive 
months;  and  shall  have  the  service  limita- 
tion governing  eligibility  for  reeny)loyment 
rights  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of 
this  section  extended  by  his  period  of  such 
active  duty.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treen)  will  each  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  considered  and  reports  fa- 
vorably on  S.  2115. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  call  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  90  days,  up  to  50,000 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  without 
a  declaration  of  national  emergency. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  bill  is 
an  important  step  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
coimtry's  Resei've  program.  As  all  of  the 
Members  know,  in  the  past  the  Reserve 
program  has  been  seriously  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  modern  equipment  and  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  active  duty 
force  to  assign  realistic,  meaningful  mis- 
sions to  the  Reserves.  This  reluctance 
stems  from  a  concern  that  scarce  equip- 
ment and  important  missions  should  not 
be  allocated  to  units  whose  availability 
in  time  of  crisis  is  contingent  upon  either 
a  congressional  declaration  of  war  or  a 
declaration  of  national  emergency  by  the 
President. 

This  legislation  simply  provides  an  ex- 
peditious method — carefully  limited  In 
scope — of  activating  reservists  when  nec- 
essary for  operational  missions  and  win 
help  establish  the  credibility  of  the  Re- 
serve components  and  effectuate  their 
integration  into  the  defense  structure. 

The  committee  received  testimony  on 
this  legislation  during  hearings  on  the 
authorization  bill.  All  of  the  testimony 
received  by  the  subcommittee,  from  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  services,  their 
Reserve  component  chiefs,  and  outside 
organizations  uniformly  supported  this 
legislation  in  strong  terms. 

The  authority  in  S.  2115  is  limited  In 
several  ways.  As  I  mentioned,  only  50,000 
reservists  for  a  period  not  in  exce-ss  of  90 
days  can  be  called  up. 

Only  Selected  Reservists  are  subject  to 
callup  under  this  authority.  The  Selected 
Reserve,  as  you  know.  Is  that  portion  of 
the  Reserve  forces  which  the  Congress 
authorizes  each  year  and  is  composed  of 
individuals  in  Reserve  units  which  were 
to  be  maintained  In  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. 

Reservists  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
this  authority  cannot  be  utilized  for 
domestic  disturbances.  Adequate  author- 
ity for  these  purposes  Is  already  in 
existence. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  has 
broad  authority  under  basically  two 
statutes  to  activate  the  Reserves  for 
operational  military  missions.  The  pri- 
mary authority  is  in  10  U.S.C,  673  which 
permits  the  President,  upon  declaration 
of  a  national  emergency,  to  order  to  ac- 
tive duty  up  to  1  million  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  not  more  than  24  con- 
secutive months. 

Also,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
order  to  active  duty  Individual  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  not  assigned  to 
units,  or  not  participating  satisfactorily 
in  a  unit,  if  they  have  not  completed 
their  6-year  statutory  military  obliga- 
tion or  2  years  of  active  service  (10 
U.S.C.  673a) . 

The  callup  authority  in  S.  2115  am- 
plifies authority  the  President  currently 
has  available  only  by  relieving  the  re- 
quirement for  declaring  a  national  emer- 


gency when  reservists  are  activated  un- 
der the  conditions  of  this  legislation.  Re- 
lief from  this  requirement,  even  under 
these  narrowly  prescribed  conditions, 
will  provide  the  opportimity  for  in- 
creased reliance  on  Reserve  units  and 
benefit  the  entu-e  Reserve  program. 

Today,  with  the  exception  of  the  au- 
thority in  section  673a  of  title  10,  which 
is  limited  to  individual  members  of  the 
Reserve,  a  specific  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  is  required  to  activate. 
Reserve  units  since  existing  Presidential 
declarations  of  emergency  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  current  Reserve  callup 
authority. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  S.  2115 
and  the  legislative  action  of  the  House 
on  September  4,  1975  (HJl.  3884)  which 
would  terminate  existing  national  emer- 
gencies 2  years  from  enactment  and  pro- 
vide new  procedures  for  the  declaration 
and  termination  of  futme  emergencies. 

This  legislation,  by  its  own  terms,  is 
consistent  with  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion which  requires  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  and  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
into  hostilities  or  situations  where  hos- 
tilities are  likely. 

Reemployment  rights  identical  to 
those  currently  provided  reservists  un- 
dergoing their  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  are  provided  in  the  bill 
to  Indi\iduals  called  to  active  duty  \mder 
this  authority. 

The  original  legislation,  which  is  an 
administration  proposal,  was  amended 
by  the  Senate  to  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent notify  Congress  in  writing  wuthiii 
24  hours  of  exercising  the  authority  set- 
Ung  forth  tlie  reason  for  Its  use  and  the 
anticipated  manner  in  which  the  re- 
sei-vists  will  be  utilized.  The  bill  was  also 
amended  so  that  any  callup  under  this 
authority  can  be  terminated  by  either 
the  Pi'esident's  order,  or  a  concuircnt 
resolution  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  lia.s 
not  reported  any  change  in  the  form  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  ap- 
proved the  bill  without  objection  on 
April  27,  1976. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  January 
26.  1976,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2115  will  be  histru- 
mental  in  enhancing  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  2115. 1  do  not 
think  it  is  any  surprise  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  I  am  interested  in  this 
legislation  which  affects  the  Nation's  Re- 
serve program. 

S.  2115  will  have  a  vei-y  positive  effect 
on  the  ReseiTes.  Beyond  the  actual  au- 
thority to  activate  up  to  50,000  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  not  more  than 
90  days  without  a  declaration  of  national 
emergency,  this  legislation  will  assist  the 
Reserve  program  by  changing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  active  force  toward  the  Re- 
serves. 

The  Reserve  program  has  had  a  gieat 
deal  of  diflBculty  getting  modem  equip- 
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undertook  in  1973  to  provide  assistance 
to  Israel.  The  size  of  this  resupply  effort 
involved  the  commitment  of  almost  our 
entire  strategic  airlift  capacity.  In  order 
to  operate  our  strategic  aircraft  at  this 
intense  level,  more  aircrews  were  needed 
than  were  available  in  the  Active  Force. 
Since  no  existing  national  emergency 
authorized  the  callup  of  Reserve  sup- 
port crews,  Reserve  aircrews  assisted 
this  effort  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Fortu- 
nately, these  reservists  volunteered  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  adequately  support 
the  airlift  effort.  Had  reservists  not  sup- 
ported this  airlift,  Israel  might  well  have 
suffered  dramatic  consequences. 

The  deficiencies  evident  from  this  sit- 
uation caused  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  next  year  to  request  the  Congress  to 
authorize  nearly  6,800  additional  per.son- 
nel  to  increase  the  number  of  airlift 
crews.  In  Public  Law  93-365,  the  Congress 
specifically  did  not  authorize  this  expen- 
sive increase  in  manpower.  Instead,  that 
law  directed  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  to 
utilize  Reserve  crews  for  this  purpose  and 
requested  the  Secretary  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  limited  mobilization  for 
reservists  to  insure  their  availability  in  a 
future  contingency. 

S.  2115  is  the  result  of  this  study. 

If  the  authority  in  S.  2115  is  enacted, 
some  very  significant  changes  in  the  total 
force  could  develop  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  defense  program. 

One  example  of  such  a  beneficial  devel- 
opment is  the  ongoing  implementation  of 
the  Nunn  amendment  which  requires  the 
reduction  of  18,000  support  personnel  in 
our  European  forces  by  June  of  this  year, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
substitution  of  combat  forces  in  the  same 
number.  Many  of  the  support  functions 
affected  by  this  reduction  are  being  trains- 
ferred  to  Reserve  units.  These  support 
fmictions  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
serves are  critical  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  European  forces  duiing  a  mobiliza- 
tion. The  operational  feasibility  of  the 
assignment  of  these  important  support 
functions  to  Reserve  units,  though,  de- 
pends on  their  early  availability.  S.  2115 
will  insure  this  availability. 

The  assignment  of  Reserve  units  to  im- 
portant support  missions  occuiTing  as  a 
result  of  the  Nunn  amendment  is  only  an 
illustration  of  many  other  potential  sup- 
port-type missions  which  the  Reserves 
are  imiquely  suited  to  assume.  Today, 
the  Active  Force  maintains  all  of  the  sup- 
port units  required  to  sustain  tlie  force  in 
a  combat  situation  as  a  means  of  insuring 
their  immediate  availability.  The  main- 
tenance of  active  unit.s  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive, as  we  all  know.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  Reserve  units  is 
uniquely  suited  to  support  missions  which 
in  many  cases  do  not  demand  sustained 
training.  With  the  increased  flexibility  in 
using  Reserves  which  will  result  from  this 
bill,  the  Active  Forces  can  be  freed  from 
maintaining  support  units  and  convert 
these  assets  into  additional  combat  ca- 
pabilities. 

These  suggestions  are  only  illustrations 
of  the  potential  opportunities  which  will 
unfold  if  this  legislation  is  passed. 

The  Congress  initiated  the  concept  for 
this  legislation  in  order  to  avoid  an  Ac- 
tive Force  increase  and  to  benefit  the  Re- 


serves. The  legislation  before  the  House 
will  accomplish  those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2115  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant legislative  action  and  should  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  S.  2115. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passage  of 
S.  2115. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  whiclS 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order : 

H.R. 5465  (de novo); 

H.R.  5523,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  11505,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  13035,  by  the  yeas  and  nays ; 

H.R.  11920,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  12168,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


EMPLOYMENT  PREFERENCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND 
THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  5465,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  5465,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  Ctwo- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employment 
preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain 
employees  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
who  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or 


who  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
application  of,  certain  Federal  laws  al- 
lowing employment  preference  to  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FISH  AND 
WILDLIPE  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  the  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  5523,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  5523,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  360,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  71,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  226] 
TEAS — 360 


Abduor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

AUen 

Ainbro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Teun. 
Bennett 
Berglaud 
Blaggl 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolllnB 
Bonker 
Boweu 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Bro?ra,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carnev 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholin 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
C'lawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Ojiilan 
Conie 


Corman 
(Jomell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Delliuns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.Y. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pary 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Florio 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 


Harrington 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HlUls 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundiue 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEweu 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 


Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyuer 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 
Murtba 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  P». 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattlsou,  N.Y. 
Paul 
Perkins 


Pettis 

Snyder 

Peyser 

Solarz 

Pickle 

SpeUman 

Pike 

Spence 

Poage 

Staggers 

Pressler 

Stanton, 

Preyer 

J.  WUllam 

Price 

Stark 

Prltchard 

Steed 

Quie 

Steiger,  Wis. 

QuiUen 

Stephens 

RaUsback 

Stokes 

Randall 

Studds 

Rangel 

Sullivan 

Rees 

Symms 

Regula 

Talcott 

Reuss 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Rhodes 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Richmond 

Teague 

Rinaldo 

Thompson 

Risenhoover 

Thone 

Robin.snn 

Thornton 

Roe 

Traxler 

Rogers 

Treen 

Roncalio 

Tsongas 

Rooney 

Oilman 

Rose 

Vander  Jagt 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Veen 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanik 

Roush 

Vlgorlto 

Rousselot 

Waggonner 

Roybal 

Walsh 

Runnels 

Waxman 

Russo 

Weaver 

Ryan 

Whalen 

St  Germain 

White 

Sarasln 

VfHiltehurst 

Satterfitid 

Whltton 

Schneebeli 

Wiggins 

Scbroeder 

WUson,  Bob 

Schulze 

WUson,  Tex. 

Sebellus 

Winn 

Selberling 

Wlrth 

Sharp 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Wright 

Shrlver 

Wydler 

Shuster 

Wylle 

Slkes 

Yates 

Slsk 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Yotmg,  Alaska 

Slack 

Young,  Tex. 

smith,  Iowa 

Zabloeki 

smith,  Nebr. 

Zeferetti 

NATS— 0 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Bedell 


NOT  VOTING— 71 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bell 
Bevill 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cochran 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conyers 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Escb 

Esblemau 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  lud. 
Fascell 


Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Green 

Gude 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kindness 

Krueger 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Michel 

Mollohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 


Nix 

Pepper 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rupi>e 

Santlni 

Sarbanes 

Scbeuer 

Simon 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Wampler 
WUson.  C.  H. 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 


Tlie  Clerk  announced   the  following 


pairs 

Mr. 
drews 

Mr. 

Mr. 
son. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Ml-. 


Mui'phy  of  New  York  with  Mr,  An- 
of  North  Dakota. 
Alexander  with  Mr.  Oochi-an. 
Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dickin- 

RodUio  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Udall  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 
Nix  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Nichols  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Symington  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Krueger  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Abzug  with  Mr.  Steelman. 
Roberts  with  Mi-.  Wampler. 
Flowe)-s  Willi  Mr.  Michel. 


Mrs.  Colliixs  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eklwards  ct 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hungate.  ' 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Sautinl  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ck>lorado  with  Mr.  Eshlenian. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

So  (two-thli-ds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  (3)  of 
rule  AxviJ,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all  of 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  tlie 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 


MARINE  PROTECTION,  RESEARCH, 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—FISCAL YEAR  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  11505,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  11505,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  362,  nays  0, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  226) 
TEAS— 362 


Abdnor 

Bafalis 

Bonker 

Abzug 

Baldus 

Bowen 

Adams 

Baucus 

Breaux 

Addabbo 

Bauman 

Breckinridae 

Allen 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brodhead 

Ambro 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brooks 

Anderson, 

Bedell 

Broomfield 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bergland 

Brown,  Mich. 

Annunzio 

Blaggl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Archer 

Blester 

BroyhiU 

Armstrong 

Binghani 

Burgener 

Ashbrook 

Blanchard 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ashley 

Blouln 

Burke,  Mass. 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Burleson,  Tex. 

AuCoin 

Boland 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Badilio 

Boiling 

Burton,  John 
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Burton,  Phinip 

Butler 

BTTOn 

Carney 
Carr 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlabolm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawsoQ.  Dd 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Con:  an 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughltn 
Crane 
D'Amoura 
Daniel,  tHtn 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels.  VJ. 
Danlelsoa 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
DerwlnsU 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dodd 

Downey,  H.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards.  CalU. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Engllsb 
Erlenbom 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fary 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlau 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prenael 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 

CKridwater 
Qonzalas 
Ooodllng 
Oradlson 
Orssaley 
Oud« 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hanuner- 

Bchmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
Hillla 
Holt 
Holt^raan 


Horton 
Howard 

How* 

Hubbard 
HoKhes 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Jobnaon.  CiUf . 

Johnson.  p4. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kattenmeie^ 

Kaxen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsinjo 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  CalUt, 

Lloyd,  Tem^. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormacI 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calii 

Miller,  Ohl<  > 

MUla 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

MltcheU, 

Mitchell,  N 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MontB(»ne^ 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Il^i 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J , 
Patterson, 

Calif. 


,Md 
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Ma7j  3,  197$ 


Y. 


'a. 


Pattison,  N.T. 

Paul 

PeriElBS 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritcbard 

Qule 

Qulllea 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlcbmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoow 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Booney 

Rose 

Rosentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

RoTissdot 

Boyhdl- 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Ocimaln 

SBrailn 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seballus 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NObr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  WlUlam 

Stark 

Steed 
Steleer,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Studds 

SulUvan 

Symms 

TalooU 

Tajior,  Mb. 

Taylor,  H.C. 

Teagus 

Thompson 

Tbone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wbalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 


Tatron  Young.  Tex.        Zeferettl 

Young.  Alaska    Zablockl 

NATS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 70 


Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bell 
BeviU 
Bradeiuas 
Brlnkley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
du  Pout 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 


Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Giaimo 

Green 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Huugaie 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kindness 

Krueger 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Michel 

Mcrilohan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Nichols 

Nix 

Pepper 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Ruppe 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Simon 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
SteeUnan 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Studuy 
Symington 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Wamplsr 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Young,  na. 
Young,  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IIU- 
noLs. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  Collln.s  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hnngate. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  de  U  Oarza  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  iix.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  rhur^Mi  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mnrphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizmia. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Blegle  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

So  (two-thirds  tiaving  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


tlewoniaii  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sitllivav} 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  aai 
pass  the  btU,  H.R.  13035,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  326,  nays  34. 
answered  'present"  1,  not  voting  71,  as 
follows: 

IRoU  No.  2271 
YEAS— 326 


NATIONAL     SEA-GRANT     COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  the 
suspending  of  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill  H.R.  13035. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 


AbzuK 

Erlenbom 

McKuuiey 

Adams 

Far>- 

Madigan 

Addabbo 

Penwick 

Maguire 

Allen 

Findley 

Mahon 

Ambro 

Fish 

Mann 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Mathls 

Calif. 

Plthion 

Matsunaga 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flood 

Mazzoli 

Annunzio 

Florio 

Meeds 

Archer 

Plynt 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Foley 

Metcalfe 

Ashley 

Porsythe 

Meyner 

Aspin 

Fountain 

Mezvinsky 

AuCoin 

Fraser 

Mikva 

Badillo 

Frenzd 

MUIer,  Calif. 

JSafalls 

Frey 

Mills 

Bald  us 

Fuqua 

Mlneta 

Baucus 

Gaydos 

Minish 

Bauman 

Gibbons 

Mink 

Beard.  R.I. 

Oilman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Glnn 

Moakley 

Bergland 

Goldwater 

Moffett 

Biaggl 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Blester 

Goodllng 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Gude 

Morgan 

Blanchard 

Guyer 

Mosher 

Blouln 

Hagedorn 

Moss 

Boggs 

Haley 

Mottl 

Boland 

HaU 

Murphy,  m. 

BoUlng 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Bonker 

Hanley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Bowen 

Hannaford 

Myers,  Pa. 

Breaux 

Harkln 

Natcher 

Breckinridge 

Harrington 

Neal 

Brodhead 

Harris 

Nedzi 

Brooks 

Harsha 

Nolan 

Broomfield 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Obey 

BroyhlU 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O'Brien 

Burgener 

Hefner 

OHara 

Burke,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

ONeill 

Burke,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Ottinger 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hicks 

Pas.sman 

Bvirleson,  Tex. 

Hlghtower 

Patten,  W.J. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

HUlls 

Patterson, 

Burton,  John 

Holt 

Calif. 

Burton,  Phillip  Holtzman 

Pattison,  N.T. 

Butler 

Horton 

Perkins 

Byron 

Howard 

Pettis 

Carney 

Howe 

Peyser 

Carr 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Carter 

Hughes 

Pike 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Pressler 

Chai>ptil 

Jacobs 

Preyer 

Chlsholm 

Jarman 

Price 

Clausen, 

Jenrette 

Pritchard 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Qule 

Clay 

Johnson,  Pa. 

QuUlen 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C. 

RaUsback 

Cohen 

Jones,  Okla. 

Randall 

Conable 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Conte 

Kasten 

Rees 

Corman 

Kastenmeier 

Regula 

Cornell 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Cotter 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

coughim 

Ketchum 

Richmond 

D'Amours 

Keys 

Rinaldo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Rlsenhoover 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Krebs 

Robinson 

Daniels,  N.J. 

LaFalce 

Roe 

Danielson 

Lagomarsino 

Rogers 

Davis 

Landrum 

Roncalio 

Delaney 

Latta 

Rooney 

Dellums 

Leggett 

Rose 

Dent 

Lehman 

Rosenthal 

Derrick 

Lent 

Rostenkowskl 

Derwinskl 

Levitas 

Roush 

Dingell 

Litton 

Roybal 

Dodd 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Runnels 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Russo 

Downing,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Drlnan 

Lott 

St  Germain 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lundine 

Sarasin 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  McClory 

Satterfleld 

Early 

McCloskey 

Scheuer 

Edgar 

McCormack 

Schulze 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McDsde 

Sebellus 

EUberg 

McFall 

Selberling 

Emery 

McHugh 

Sharp 

English 

McKay 

Shipley 
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Hhrlver 

SuUlvan 

Whalen 

Sikes 

Talcott 

White 

Bisk 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Whitehurst 

Skubitz 

Teague 

Whltten 

Slack 

Thompson 

Wiggins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thone 

Wilson.  Bob 

Snyder 

Thornton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Solarz 

Traxler 

Winn 

Spellman 

Treen 

Wlrth 

Spence 

Tsongas 

Wolff 

Staggers 

Ullman 

Wright 

Stanton, 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

J.  William 

Vander  Veen 

Wylie 

Stark 

Vanlk 

Yates 

Steed 

Vigorlto 

Yatron 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Young,  Alaska 

Stephens 

Walsh 

Young,  Tex. 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Zablockl 

Studds 

Weaver 
NAYS— 34 

Zeferettl 

Abduor 

Grassley 

Moutgomety 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Moorhead, 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bchmidt 

Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Paul 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Poage 

Clawson,  Del 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Schneebell 

Conlan 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

Crane 

McCollister 

Shuster 

Devine 

McEwen 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Martin 

Sjrmms 

Gradison 

Miller,  Ohio 

Taylor,  Mo. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Bedell 

NOT  VOnNG- 

-71 

Alexander 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Anderson,  ni. 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Andrews, 

Green 

Pepper 

N.  Dak. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Riegle 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roberts 

BevUl 

Heinz 

Rodlno 

Brademas 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Santini 

Buchanan 

Htmgate 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Hyde 

Simon 

Collins,  HI. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

James  V. 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Dickinson 

Karth 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Diggs 

Kindness 

Stratton 

du  Pout 

Krueger 

Stuckey 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Mu. 

Symington 

Edwards,  Aln. 

McDonald 

Udall 

Esch 

Macdonald 

Van  Deerlln 

Eshleman 

Madden 

Wampler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Evans,  Ind. 

MUford 

Young,  Fla. 

Fascell 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Young,  Ga. 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Ford,  Mich. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  BevlII. 

Mr.  McCollister  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CONLAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  hi  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Evans  of-^olorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  ol 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  du  Pont. 

ITr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Eckliardt. 


USE  OP  EXCHANGE  FUNDS  TO  ES- 
CAPE INCOME  TAXES  ON  REAL- 
IZED CAPITAL  GAINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
(H.R.  11920),  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  11920),  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  348,  nays  14, 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  68,  as 
follows: 


[Roll  No.  228] 

YEAS— S48 

Abduor 

Burton,  Phillip  Evlns.  Tenn. 

Abzug 

Butler 

Fary 

Adams 

Byron 

Fen  wick 

Addabbo 

Carney 

Findley 

Allen 

Can- 

Fish 

Ambro 

Carter 

Fisher 

Anderson, 

Cederberg 

Fithian 

Calif. 

Chappell 

Flood 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Chlsholm 

Plorio 

Annunzio 

Clancy 

Plynt 

Archer 

Clausen, 

Foley 

Armstrong 

DonH. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ashbrook 

Clawson,  Del 

Forsythe 

Ashley 

Clay 

Foimtain 

Aspln 

Cleveland 

Fraser 

AuColn 

Cohen 

Frenzel 

BadUlo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Prey 

Bafalls 

Conable 

Fuqua 

Baldus 

Conlan 

Gaydos 

Baucus 

Conte 

Gibbons 

Baiunan 

Corman 

Oilman 

Beard,  R.I. 

ComeU 

Gonzalez 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cotter 

Goodllng 

BedeU 

Coughlin 

Grassley 

Bennett 

Crane 

Guyer 

Bergland 

D'Amours 

Hagedorn 

Blester 

Daniel,  Dan 

Haley 

Bingham 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hall 

Blanchard 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Hamilton 

Blouln 

Danielson 

Hammer- 

Boggs 

Davis 

schmldt 

Boland 

Delaney 

Hanley 

Boiling 

Dent 

Hannaford 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Hansen 

Bowen 

Derwinskl 

Harkln 

Breaux 

Devine 

Harris 

Breckinridge 

Dingell 

Harsha 

Brodhead 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Brooks 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Broomfield 

Downing,  Va. 

Hebert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Drinan 

Heckler,  Mass 

Brown,  Mich. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hefner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Helstoski 

Broyhill 

Early 

Henderson 

Burgener 

Edgar 

Hicks 

Burke,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hlghtower 

Burke.  Fla. 

Eilberg 

Hillis 

Burke,  Mass. 

Emery 

Holt 

Burleson,  Tex. 

English 

Holtzmnn 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Erleuborn 

Horton 

Howard 

Moakley 

Satterfleld 

Howe 

Moffett 

Scheuer 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

Schneebell 

Hughes 

Moore 

SchiUze 

Hutchinson 

Moorhead, 

Sebtiius 

Ichord 

Calif. 

Selberling 

Jacobs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sharp 

Jarman 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Jeffords 

Mosher 

Shrlver 

Jenrette 

Moss 

Shuster 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Mottl 

Sikes 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Slsk 

Jones,  N.C. 

Murtha 

Skubitz 

Jones,  Okla. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Slack 

Jordan 

Myers,  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kasten 

Natcher 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Kastenmeier 

Neal 

Snyder 

Kazen 

Nedzi 

Solarz 

Kelly 

Nolan 

Spellman 

Kemp 

Nowak 

Spence 

Ketchum 

Oberstar 

Staggers 

Keys 

Obey 

Stanton, 

Koch 

O'Brien 

J.  WUliam 

Krebs 

O'Hara 

Steed 

TiaFalce 

O'Neill 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Lagomarsino 

ottinger 

Stephens 

Latta 

Passman 

Stokes 

Leggett 

Patten,  N.J. 

Studds 

Lehman 

Patterson, 

SviUlvan 

Lent 

Calif. 

Symms 

Litton 

Paul 

Talcott 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Perkins 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Pettis 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Long,  La. 

Peyser 

Teague 

Long,  Md. 

Pickle 

Thompson 

Lott 

Pike 

Thone 

Lujan 

Poage 

Thornton 

Ltindine 

Pressler 

Traxler 

McClory 

Preyer 

Treen 

McCloskey 

Price 

Tsongas 

McCollister 

Pritchard 

miman 

McCormack 

Qule 

Vander  Jagt 

McDade 

Qulllen 

Vander  Veen 

McEwen 

RaUsback 

Vanlk 

McFall 

Randall 

Vigorlto 

McHugh 

Rangel 

Waggonner 

McKay 

liees 

Walsh 

McKlnney 

Regula 

Waxman 

Madigan 

Reuss 

Weaver 

Magtilre 

Rhodes 

Whalen 

Mahon 

Richmond 

White 

Mann 

Rinaldo 

Whitehurst 

Martin 

Rlsenhoover 

Whltten 

Matsimaga 

Robinson 

Wiggins 

Maezoli 

Roe 

Wilson,  Bob 

Meeds 

Rogers 

WUson,  Tex. 

Melcher 

Roncalio 

Winn 

Metcalfe 

Rooney 

Wirth 

Meyner 

Rose 

Wolff 

Mezvinsky 

Rosenthal 

WrighJ; 

Mikva 

Rostenkowskl 

Wydler 

Milford 

Roush 

Wylie 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rousselot 

Yates 

Mills 

Roybal 

Yatron 

Minish 

Russo 

Young,  Alaska 

Mink 

Ryan 

Young,  Tex, 

MltcheU,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Zablockl 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Sarasin 
NAYS— 14 

Zeferettl 

Biaggl 

Harrington 

Mineta 

Burton,  John 

Landrum 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Dellvims 

Levitas 

Schroeder 

Glnn 

Mathls 

Stark 

Goldwater 

MUler,  Calif. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "—2 
Gradison  Runnels 


NOT  VOTING— 68 


Alexander 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
BeU 
BevUl 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Buchanan 
Cochran 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conyers 
de  la  Gary.a 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
du  Pout 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Flowers 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Giainio 

Green 

Gude 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kindness 

Krvieger 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Michel 

Mollohan 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Nichols 


Nix 

Pepper 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Ruppe 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Wampler 
WUson,  C.  H, 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 


^ 
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To* 


The  Clerk 

pairs: 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr. 
Mr.  BrartfimM  with  Mr, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
Mr.  Sarbsnes  with  Mr 
-Mr.   Santlnl   with  Mr 

Dakota. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bel 
Mr.    Roberts    with    Mr. 

Virginia, 
ilr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Ste^' 
Mr.  Jon«8  of  Tennessee 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr 
Mr.  BrlrUcIey  with  Mr 
Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr 
ATr.  MoUohan  with  Mr 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Mlchfel 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mi 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  YouDg  of  Georgia 
i\Ir.  StrattoQ  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  du  I%}nt 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Eckharflt, 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  w 

Alr.baina. 

Mr.  Green  with  Mr.  Esch 
Mr.  Klegle  with  Mr.  Jo 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  ^th 

of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Wamjler, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado 

Florida. 

Mr.  Fa-ccU  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  x^lth 

of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr. 
So  (two- thirds  havinfe 

thereof),  the  rules  werp 

the  bill,  as  amended. 
The  result  of  the  vot^ 

as  above  recorded 
A  motion  to  reconsidi 


ar.ncimcKl  the  following 


An(  Arson 


Cude. 
Andrews  of  North 


Hechler   of   West 

Iman. 

with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Heinz. 

Buchanan, 
(lochran. 
Kl  ndness. 
Ifadden. 

1. 

Stuckey. 
of  California  with 

1  ^Ith  Mr.  Hyde, 
Kirth. 


E  Icklnson. 
Cm  yers. 

th  Mr.  Kd'^ards  of 


of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Macdonald 


1  tltla.  Mr.  Young  of 


Si  Ueman. 


St«iiger 


tabic. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIP: 
ACT  AMENDMENtrS 


tile 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
finished  business  is  the 
pending  the  rules  and 
H.R.  12168,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tefapore 
tion  is  on  the  motion 
gentleman  from  Michigs  n 
that  the  House  suspend 
pass  the  bill,  HJl.  12168, 
which  the  yeas  and  nayp 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there 
not  voting  67,  as  follows 


were — yi  sas 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

A'.len 

Ambro 

Anderaou, 

Calif. 
Anniiu^o 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
A.=pln 
A  u  Coin 
BfltUIlo 
Bar»lis 
BhicIus 
Baucus 
Beard,  B.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 


[Roll  No. 
YEAS— 2t7 

Bergland 

Biagi^l 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Bo??s 

Boland 

Eo'Iing 

Bonker 

Bowsn 

Breaux 

Breckinrldg( 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom&eld 

Brown,  Caill 

Brown,  Midi , 

Brown,  Oblo 
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of  Illinois. 
Ford  of  Tenneeeee. 
with  Mr.  Ruppe. 


of  Arizona. 
Mr.  McDona]<] 


&|rmlngton. 

voted  hi  favor 
suspended  and 
passed, 
was  announced 


was  laid  on  the 


ELINE 


SAFETY" 
or'  1976 


t^pore.  The  un- 
question  of  sus- 
passing  the  bill, 


ly 


of  the  bill. 
.  The  ques- 
offered  by  the 

(Mr.  DiNGELL) 

the  rules  and 
as  amended,  on 
are  ordered. 

electronic  de- 
277.  nays  88, 


2!9] 


Bioyhill 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byrou 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 


Cotter 

Coughlin 

D' Amours 

Danie!.  Dan 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Dan!e!son 

Davis 

Delancy 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlngeil 

Dodd 

Downey,  K.Y. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Ores. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

Fen  wick 

Find:ey 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Flood 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

POrsythe 

Eraser 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gtide 

Guyer 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannalord 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Holtzmun 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jenrelte 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazeu 

Keys 

Koch 


Abcinor 
Andrev.-3.  N.C. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Butier 
Cederberg 
C'ausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conian 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Downing,  Va. 
English 
Erlenborn 
Fish 
Plynt 
Fountain 


Krebs 
LaFaice 

Landrum 

LatLa 

Legsett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McOade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Matsunaga 

Maz^oll 

Meeds 

Meicher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlkva 

MUier,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltchaU,  N.T, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Bitoss 

MotU 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

NowBk 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patten,  NJ. 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Pattison, 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 

NAYS— 88 

Frenzel 
Gold  water 
Goodilng 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Hagedom 
Kammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Hightower 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Joues.  Okla. 
Kasten 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Lagomarslno 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lujan 
McEwen 


,  N.Y. 


Rallsback 
Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Eegtila 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Kinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousta 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sc  Germain 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Seiberiing 

Sharp 

Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solars 
Spell  man 
Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIiam 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  N.C 

Thompson 

Thooe 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wu-th 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

MUford 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Paul 
Pickle 
Poage 

Bisenhoover 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
RunneU 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Spence 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Teague 
Treen 
Waggonner 
White 


Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wright 


Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — 67 


Ale:iander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Bell 
BevUl 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Codiran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
de  la  Gar/a 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fasceil 


Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Giaimo 

Green 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kindness 

Krueger 

McDonald 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Michel 

Mollohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Nichols 

Nix 

Pepper 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rod  in  o 

Ruppe 

Santini 

Sarbanes 

S'.mon 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Symington 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 
Wampler 
WilscHi,  C.  H. 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Santini  witb  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  V/esi  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Faacell  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dtcklnson. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Roberts  viith  l\Tr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Oreen  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Macdossld  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Simon. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  »-ith  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  lUinois  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  HAGEDORN,  Mrs. 
LXiOYD  of  Tennessee,  and  Messrs.  TAL- 
COTT, RISENHOOVER,  KETCHUM, 
KEMP,  and  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
additional  appropriatiwis,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last  I  was  unavoidably  detained  out  of 
Washington  as  a  result  of  sei-vlng  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  Therefore  I  was  not  able  to 
cast  votes.  I  wish  the  Record  to  reflect 
that. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  STUDENTS 
OP  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
CLASS  OF  SATELLITE  BEACH  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addi'ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  912,  which  would  provide  an 
alternative  procedure  for,  and  define 
new  grounds  for  the  removal  of  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution  is  particularly 
noteworthy  because  the  inspiration  for, 
and  the  preparation  of,  this  bill  came 
from  the  American  Government  class  of 
Satellite  Beach  High  School,  Satellite 
Beach,  Fla. 

Under  the  direction  of  their  teacher, 
Mr.  Ed  Truex,  the  students  conceived 
the  idea  for  this  legislation  after  study- 
ing both  the  judicial  branch  and  the 
legislative  process.  I  met  with  the  class 
several  months  ago  and  discussed  the 
resolution  with  them.  Their  concern 
about  the  problem  was  mdeed  real,  and 
the  class  had  put  tremendous  thought 
and  efifort  into  their  proposed  solution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  impressed  with 
these  young  men  and  women,  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  involvement  in  the 
Government  process. 

After  a  few  technical  clianges,  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution  on  April  6,  1976. 
Briefly,  House  Joint  Resolution  912 
would  establish  a  procedure,  in  addi- 
tion to  impeachment,  for  the  removal  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the 
United  States  whose  conduct  has  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior 
which  is  required  by  article  m,  section 
1  of  the  Constitution.  The  power  of  re- 
moval would  continue  to  be  held  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but,  significantly,  the  grounds  for 
removal  have  been  specifically  defined. 
Thus,  the  test  whether  a  Supreme  Court 
justice  sliould  be  removed  from  oflice  is 
whether  he  has  been  imable  to  dis- 
charge eflSciently  one  or  more  of  the 
critical  duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of 
a  permanent  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 

The  need  for  such  a  test  as  this  is 
clear.  Not  only  is  impeacliment  a  cum- 
bersome and  mireahstic  check  of  the 
judicial  branch  today,  but  it  also  fails 
to  provide  a  fair  and  humane  response 
in  the  case  of  a  judge  who  has  a  perm- 
erent  mental  or  physical  disability.  Such 
a  judge  is  not  consciously  guilty  of  bad 
behavior,  but  he  is  still  not  capable  of 
performing  the  critical  duties  of  his 
office.  The  needs  of  the  public  demand 
that  such  a  judge  be  replaced,  but  the 
impeachment  process  is  an  unrealistic 
remedy. 


Again,  I  congratulate  and  commend  the 
students  of  the  American  Government 
class  of  Satellite  Beach  High  School  for 
their  participation  in  our  Government. 
This  is  an  area  which  should  be  care- 
fully examined.  The  proposed  solution 
is  worthy  of  careful  examination.  I 
would  hope  that  their  work,  efforts,  and 
thoughts  will  be  an  example  to  other 
yoimg  Americans.  It  is  something  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  in  the  future. 


THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION- 
MAY  3,  1791 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  185th  armivereary  of  Poland's 
Constitution.  Like  other  historic  docu- 
ments, including  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  BiU  of  Rights,  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution represents  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  man's  efforts  to 
document  and  to  guarantee  personal 
freedoms  and  individual  dignity. 

On  May  3,  1791,  the  Polish  Diet,  re- 
sponding to  the  illustrious  suggestion  and 
moving  appeal  of  King  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, adopted  this  historic  document.  Po- 
land was  the  first  nation  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  to  guarantee  the  rlgiits  of 
all  citizens  without  any  class  distinction. 
As  In  other  coimtrles  in  Europe,  Poland 
had  an  absolute  monarchy.  King  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  however,  a  benevolent 
monarch,  spearheaded  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  While  developments  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  toward  individ- 
ual liberties  were  evolving,  and  at  the 
time  when  revolutions  elsewhere  were  the 
mode  toward  this  development,  the  im- 
portant significance  of  Poland's  May  3d 
Constitution  is  that  it  was  adopted  with- 
out anarchy,  without  revolutions,  witli- 
out  bloodshed. 

This  historic  document  has  been 
hailed  and  exalted  in  England,  France, 
and  the  New  World.  Unfortunately,  the 
freedoms  in  Poland  guaranteed  under 
the  constitution  were  short  lived.  Po- 
land was  partitioned  in  1793,  1795,  1939, 
and  1945,  during  which  time  Poland  suf- 
fered numerous  repressions.  The  basic 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, however,  prevailed  and  still  live 
ui  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

In  recent  history,  this  has  been  at- 
tested to  during  World  War  II  when  Pol- 
ish forces  in  exile,  organized  under  Alhed 
command,  fought  valiantly  at  Monte 
Cassino.  At  that  battlegi-ound,  the  in- 
scription on  the  monument  to  the  Polish 
dead  reads: 

We  Polish  soldiers  for  our  freedom  ajid 
yours,  have  given  our  souls  to  God,  our  bod- 
ies to  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  our  hearts  to 
Poland. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic 
and  tragic  that  the  present  day  govern- 
ment of  Poland  does  not  give  due  regard 
and  recognition  to  tliis  historic  docu- 
ment. In  fact,  the  people  of  Poland  are 
not  even  permitted  to  openly  celebrate 
this  great  national  Polish  holiday.  There- 
fore, it  ser\'es  us  well  to  remember  the 
pre.sent-day  plight  of  the  people  in  Po- 


land as  well  as  those  millions  of  other 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  who  continue 
to  find  themselves  under  tlie  yoke  of  op- 
pression. The  philosophy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  communism  which  is  so  devoid  of 
personal  freedom  is  ahen  to  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and  the  May  3 
constitution,  and  to  the  Judeo-Christian 
heritage  which  is  such  a  basic  part  of  tlie 
Polish  people. 

In  recent  years  we  have  embarked  on 
an  unprecedented  era  of  international 
agreements  between  nations  of  widely 
divergent  ideological  principles.  Yet  be- 
fore we  can  expect  responsible  participa- 
tion by  the  Communists  in  these  agree- 
ments, they  must  begin  to  permit  the 
people  they  rule  to  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  This  is  a  fimdamental 
right  to  a  civilized  society.  For  while  the 
Communists  have  deprived,  and  in  some 
cases  ruthlessly,  these  people  of  their 
basic  freedoms,  their  spirit  and  hopes  for 
freedom  remain  as  strong  today  as  Uiey 
were  in  1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tliis,  om-  Nations  Bi- 
centennial Year,  it  behooves  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  two  great  sons  of  Poland, 
Count  Casimer  Pulaski  and  Gen.  Tliad- 
deus  Kosciuszko,  heroes  of  two  conti- 
nents, for  their  contiibutions  to  the 
cause  of  our  own  independence.  We  can 
best  express  our  appreciation  for  their 
valiant  efforts  to  om-  Nation's  fight  for 
freedom  by  keeping  iia  mind  the  plight 
of  the  people  who  are,  even  in  this  day 
and  age,  deprived  of  the  principles  for 
which  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  fought. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  today 
to  the  men  and  women  in  Poland,  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  still  devout  church-go- 
ing members  of  their  faitli,  who  cannot 
even  commemorate  this  proud  occasion. 
Let  us  not  forget  hi  these  days  of  "de- 
tente," arms  limitation,  and  the  easing  of 
tensions,  the  bitter  lessons  of  history  as 
well  as  the  hard,  difficult  realities  which 
still  exist  in  Eastern  European  countries. 
As  we  commemorate  this  185th  anni- 
versary of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitution, 
let  us  all  derive  encouragement  and  the 
hope  of  a  better  tomorrow  because  the 
spirit  of  this  document  does  and  shall 
continue  to  hve  In  the  hearts  of  all  free- 
dom-loving people. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  it  is  indeed  most  fitting 
In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  as  we 
commemorate  our  Nation's  Independ- 
ence, that  we  take  note  of  this  historic 
document.  May  we,  in  this  Bicentennial 
Year,  in  the  Spirit  of  '76  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  look  with 
confidence,  prayer,  and  everlasting  hope 
that  full  freedom  will  once  again  emerge 
in  Poland  and  in  all  Eastern  European 
countries,  and  echo  in  the  hearts  of  its 
people  and  in  tlie  hearts  of  ell  freedom - 
loving  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  proudest  days  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, especially  commemorated  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  Is  the  anniversary  of 
our  countiT's  Constitution.  We  observe 
July  4.  as  Independence  Day,  commemo- 
rating the  declaration  wlilch  gave  us  our 
freedom.  Similarly,  one  of  the  brightest 
events  in  Polish  history  was  the  adoption 
of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  of  1791. 

While  then-  historic  homeland  remains 
under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  domination. 
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free  Poles  throughout  he  world  stiU  rec- 
ognize May  3,  as  a  tiirn !  for  remembering 
and  honoring  this  proud  event.  Yet, 
through  the  decades,  tl  is  spirit  embodied 
in  the  Polish  Constitut  on  has  never  died 
in  the  hearts  of  Pol» 
mained  in  their  native 


migrated  to  other  countries.  This  day 


serves  as  a  reminder  ol 


between  this  Nation  ai  d  the  free  Poland 


to 
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who  have  re- 
land  or  who  have 


the  cultural  links 


the  outbreak  of 


val- 

Nazi-Communist 

ome  an  insplra- 

e  adoption  of  a 

provided  prece- 

pioneers  of  liber- 


that  existed  prior 
World  War  H. 

As  the  Members  knbw,  Poland's 
iant  struggle  against  j 
totalitarianism  has  be 
tion  for  all  mankind, 
democratic  constitution 
dent  as  one  of  the  first 
alism  in  Europe.  However,  the  Polish  in- 
strument of  liberty  and  justice  posed  too 
formidable  a  threat  to|  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  neighboring  nations  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  "tyranny  is  forever 
the  enemy  of  freedom,  and  the  flag  ig- 
nited by  the  Polish  Constitution  was  to 
be  dimmed  by  the  tfiird  partition  of 
Poland  In  1795. 

While  this  and  subsequent  Invasions 
have  prevented  Polana  from  developing 
her  democratic  Ideals  iito  a  permanently 
viable  form  of  government,  they  have 
failed  to  break  the  spfrlt  of  her  people. 
Poles  everywhere  are  aonfident  that  the 
future  will  see  a  flourkhing  Poland,  in- 
spired by  her  great  tra  Utlons  and  Ideals. 

It  is  particularly  fltt  ng  for  Americans 
to  pay  tribute  to  tois  major  contribution 
to  democracy  in  the  uorld.  Even  more 
so,  we  honor  the  even!  since  the  United 
States  was  able  to  builii  and  grow  on  its 
great  constitutional  government  while 
Poland,  as  early  as  179^  was  subjected  to 
partition  and  exploited  by  neighboring 
countries.  I 

Although  Poland  la  clamped  in  the 
grip  of  the  Soviet  bloc  today,  the  Polish 
people  of  all  lands  prounly  commemorate 
a  day  of  Polish  democracy  and  freedom. 
They  look  forward  once  again  to  when 
they  truly  will  have  independence  both 
in  the  national  life  oi 
individual  lives  of  its  ( itizens. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  J^peaker,  this  Mon- 
day, May  3,  marks  the 
of  the  Polish  Const!  tju  tion  of  1791,  a 
document  modeled  a  ter  our  own,  a 
deeply  symbolic  mam  script  for  people 
of  Polish  descent  livii^s  throughout  the 
free  world. 

On  May  2.  1791.  the  Polish  Diet  recon- 
vened after  its  Easter  :  ecess.  Russia  and 
Austria  were  distractec  by  a  war  against 
Turkey,  and  the  peopls  of  Poland  were 
able  to  press  on  with  tl  leir  constitutional 
reforms,  with  their  bill  )f  rights,  virtually 
unmolested.  On  the  mprning  of  May  3, 
with  the  streets  of 
proaches  to  the  palace 
pectant  throngs,  Staiislaus  Augustus 
produced  the  draft  of  I  he  new  document 
and  cries  of  "zgoda!  zgoda!" — agreed! 
agreed! — resoimded  fr<m  all  sides. 


Poland  and  the 


'  Varsaw   and    ap- 
crowded  with  ex- 


Commenting  upon 
d'Escare  wrote: 

In  Fi'ance,  to  gain  liberty 
anarchy;    in   Poland,   the 
liberty   and    Independence 
law.  for  person  and  propei  ty 
all    this   without   vlolenc- 
solely  through  the  virtui 
the  nation. 


V 


he  event.  Baron 


they  began  with 

nation  was  given 

,   the   respect   for 

was  assured,  and 

without   murder, 

of  the  courage  of 


And  George  Washington  wrote  to 
David  Humphreys  in  Philadelphia  2 
months  after  the  May  3  constitution  was 
proclaimed : 

Poland  .  .  .  appears  to  have  made  large 
and  unexpected  strides  toward  liberty, 
which  .  .  .  reflects  great  honor  (upon  her]. 

But  the  Russian  bear,  then  as  now,  was 
not  quiescent.  Catherine  the  Great  looked 
upon  such  democratic  developments  with 
great  misgivings.  She  regarded  Polish 
reformers  as  "the  Jaeobins  of  Warsaw" 
and  asserted  that  the  new  constitution 
would  produce  "disorders  analogous  to 
those  of  France."  Soon  relieved  of  war 
with  the  Turks,  she  set  out  "to  fight  the 
enemy  in  Poland."  In  a  scene  strangely 
foreshadowing  events  of  World  War  II 
and  thereafter,  Catherine  ordered  Rus- 
sian armies  to  cross  the  frontier  on 
April  8,  1792.  Although  Thaddeus  Ko- 
sciuszko,  the  Polish -American  hero  of  our 
own  Revolutionary  War,  put  up  a  valiant 
struggle  on  behalf  of  his  fatherland,  Po- 
lish resistance  was  crushed  by  the  in- 
vader. The  constitution  of  1791  was 
abolished  as  a  "dangerous  novelty"; 
Catherine  ruled  the  conquered  country 
through  a  puppet  confederation.  Finally, 
on  September  23, 1793,  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned and  lost  all  of  its  eastern  provinces 
to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  forget  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  world  power  with  im- 
perialist designs.  Let  us  never  forget  the 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  liberty  under 
law  voiced  by  the  Polish  people  in  1791. 
May  the  day  of  their  true  national  hbera- 
tion  soon  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
great  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 — a 
benchmark  in  the  struggle  of  men  to 
form  governments  guided  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

The  May  3  Constitution  reflects  tiie 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence  that 
10  million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
cherish  and  want  to  retain  for  their 
homeland. 

The  proud  spu'it  of  the  Polish  people 
and  their  love  of  liberty  can  never  be 
crushed — though  many  cruel  oppressors 
have  tried  to  break  that  spirit.  Today, 
as  184  years  ago,  the  nationalistic  spirit 
and  the  Christian  faith  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple remains  strong  and  resolute. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  Poland. 
She  gave  us  brilliant  military  leaders  in 
our  time  of  need,  and  she  gave  us  sons 
and  daughters  who  worked  hard  to  help 
build  this  country  and  make  it  the  great- 
est and  strongest  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Great  patriotism,  willingness  to  tackle 
hard  work  and  see  it  through  to  com- 
pletion, and  devotion  to  principles  of 
honesty  and  loyalty  are  unique  quaUties 
that  typify  Polish  Americans.  These 
qualities  reflect  traditions  of  the  home- 
land— and  they  have  helped  to  make  the 
American  character  richer  and  fuller. 

These  qualities  are  deeply  imbued  in 
the  many  fine  Polisli-An.erican  citizens 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  outstanding  record  of 
community  involvement  that  has  been 
compiled  by  my  Polish -American  constit- 
uents. I  am  continually  impressed  with 


their  great  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  abil- 
ity to  take  on  formidable  challenges. 

I  share  with  my  Polish-American 
friends  the  hope  that  Poland  will  one  day 
be  able  to  join  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  reflecting  on  the  courage  of 
the  valiant  Polish  people  who  so  richly 
deserve  to  walk  in  the  sunlight  of  liberty. 

One  hundred  eighty -four  years  ago  the 
Polish  people  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  human  freedom  and  of  human  dignity 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual when  they  adopted  the  new  Con- 
stitution that  we  honor  here  today.  That 
principle  and  that  spirit  lives  on  in 
Poland  today. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  not  been 
forgotten.  They  are  remembered  today  in 
this  House,  and  they  are  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  10  million  Polish  Americans 
who  hope  and  pray  for  the  day  that 
Poland  will  be  free. 

I  join  these  10  million  Americans  iii 
this  hope  and  in  this  prayer. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DEFINE  MORE  SPE- 
CIFICALLY AMOUNT  OF  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ACTIVITY  PUBLIC  CHARI- 
TIES MAY  ENGAGE  IN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able  >  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
along  with  14  cosponsors,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  13500,  a  bill  designed  to  de- 
fine more  specifically  than  the  present 
law  the  amount  of  legislative  activity  in 
which  public  charities  may  engage.  This 
measure  Is  the  result  of  over  4  years 
of  hard  work,  and  H.R.  13500  represents 
a  number  of  compromises  designed  to 
overcome  objections  to  earlier  bills.  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
13500  have  been  scheduled  for  May  12. 

Present  law  prohibits  the  influencing 
of  legislation  by  certain  types  of  exempt 
organizations  if  that  constitutes  a  "sub- 
stantial part  of  the  activities"  of  the 
exempt  organization.  This  language  has 
given  rise  to  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  an  organization 
may  act  to  influence  legislation.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  set  relatively  specific  ex- 
penditure limits  to  replace  those  uncer- 
tain standards  of  present  law. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  organizations 
which  are  charitable,  religious,  scientific, 
educational,  et  cetera — exempt  under 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code — and  then  only  if  the  organi- 
zation itself  elects  to  come  under  the 
standards  of  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not 
apply  to  churches  and  organizations  af- 
filiated with  churches,  nor  does  it  apply 
to  private  foimdations.  Present  law  is  to 
continue  to  apply  to  those  organizations 
that  do  not  elect  to  come  imder  the  new 
rules,  as  weU  as  those  organizations — 
such  as  chu'-ches — which  are  not  per- 
mitted to  elect  under  the  new  rules. 

Under  the  new  standards,  an  organiza- 
tion incurs  a  tax  if  it  spends  more  on 
influencing  legislation  than  the  per- 
mitted amount  determined  under  a  for- 
mula in  the  bill.  The  limits  are  set  on  a 
sliding  scale,  which  allows  proportion- 
ately lesser  expenditures  for  larger  orga- 
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nlzations.  The  permitted  nontaxable 
amounts  are:  20  percent  of  the  first 
$500,000  of  the  organization's  total  ex- 
penditures, 15  percent  of  the  second 
S500,000, 10  percent  of  the  third  $500,000, 
and  5  percent  of  any  additional  expendi- 
tures. No  matter  how  large  the  organiza- 
tion, if  it  spends  more  than  $1  million  on 
influencing  legislation  in  any  one  year, 
it  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  25  percent 
of  the  amount  of  any  excess  over  this 
permitted  level.  Within  the  total  per- 
mitted expenditure  level,  no  more  than 
one-quarter  Is  permitted  for  so-called 
grassroots  lobbying. 

These  standards  are  designed  so  that 
an  organization  that  exceeds  the  per- 
mitted limits  by  a  small  amount  is  sub- 
ject to  only  a  small  sanction.  The  greater 
the  violation,  the  greater  the  sanction. 
If  an  organization  normally  exceeds  the 
permitted  expenditure  limits  by  a  large 
amount,  then  It  would  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status.  This  sanction  Is  to  apply 
if,  over  a  4-consecutive-year  period,  the 
organization  exceeds  the  permitted 
amoimt  by  more  than  50  percent. 

Because  of  the  sliding  scale  approach 
to  setting  the  permitted  expenditure 
limits,  the  bill  makes  special  provisions 
for  affiliated  groups  or  organizations. 
However,  if  only  some  of  the  membeae 
of  an  affiliated  group  elect  to  come  imder 
these  new  standards  while  others  In  the 
group  do  not  elect,  and  If  the  standards 
are  exceeded,  then  only  those  members 
of  the  group  that  elected  to  come  imder 
the  new  standards  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  sanctions  in  the  bill. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Congress 
will  review  these  new  standards  after  an 
appropriate  period,  and  yet  to  provide 
sufficient  time  so  that  the  experience  of 
organizations  tmder  the  new  rules  can  be 
appropriately  evaluated,  the  bUl  provides 
that  these  new  rules  are  to  apply  for  the 
next  10  years — that  Is,  for  the  years  1977 
through  1986. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
ISSUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Easter  recess  of  the  House,  our  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Parliament  met 
witJi  officials  at  NATO,  the  European 
Economic  Community,  and  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  a  number  of  countries  in 
Western  Europe.  Naturally,  most  of  tlie 
discussion  dealt  with  defense  matters  and 
critical  trade  issues.  As  a  part  of  the 
delegation's  schedule,  however,  there 
were  discussions  in  stocKholm  with 
Swedish  Govenmient  officials  and  health 
care  personnel.  The  trade  and  defense 
meetings  certainly  were  important.  They 
could  obscure  the  discussions  in  Stock- 
holm, or  at  least  cause  us  to  consider 
them  peripheral. 

However,  now  that  we  have — for  good 
or  for  ill — taken  one  formal  step  in  the 
fiscal  1977  budget  resolution  toward  a 
national  health  insurance  program,  we 
need  to  pay  closer  attention  to  what 
other  Western  industrial  nations  have 
done  and  are  doing  regarding  health 


care.  We  need  to  knew  the  differences 
between  the  British  system,  for  Instance, 
and  the  Swedish  system  with  its  benefits, 
its  deductibles,  and  its  copayments. 

In  Stockholm,  I  was  asked  to  speak  on 
the  American  system,  the  various  pro- 
posals to  change  it,  and  the  prospects  for 
change.  As  a  small  part  of  the  ongoing 
national  debate  on  this  subject,  I  am 
presenting  to  you  the  texts  of  the  two 
papers  I  delivered  to  our  counterparts 
in  Stockholm: 

Statement  by  Hon.  James  G.  Martin 

In  discussing  proposals  to  reform  Amer- 
ican health  care  systems  today,  I  would  like 
to  b^n  with  a  brief  statement  of  what  we 
have  that  is  sought  to  be  reformed  and  of  the 
political  environment  In  which  any  reforms 
would  have  to  be  made. 

That  poUtlcal  envlronmeut  is  known.  In 
theory,  quite  well  here,  llie  formal  distinc- 
tions between  the  American  system  and  the 
European  parliamentary  system  need  no  z«- 
peating.  I  would,  however,  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  what  those  formal  distinctions 
do  informaUy. 

Here  in  Europe  it  Is  fairly  easy  for  a  polit- 
ical party  to  establish  a  particular  position 
on  a  question  and.  If  voted  into  a  position 
of  control  of  the  legislature,  to  see  that  posi- 
tion become  law.  Your  political  parties  seem 
far  more  cohesive  than  our  own  which,  like 
our  government  Itself,  are  essentially  federa- 
tions. I  sometimes  feel  we  have  435  parties 
In  our  House  of  Representatives.  Theoreti- 
cally, a  party  holding  two-thirds  of  the  seats 
in  both  our  Senate  and  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  legislate  about  anything 
it  wants  since,  in  theory,  that  party  can 
over-ride  any  presidential  veto  and,  if  the 
Constitution  stands  In  the  way,  that  size 
majority  can.  at  least,  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  states. 

Well,  for  almost  two  years  now  one  party 
has  held  such  a  two-thirds  majority.  It  has 
not  exactly  revolutionized  our  society.  I  do 
not  mean  to  downgrade  my  Democratic 
friends.  Frankly,  If  we  Republicans  came  up 
with  a  two-thirds  majority  m  Congress  In 
November,  it  Is  quite  unlikely  we  would  en- 
act anything  like  100%  of  our  party  platform. 
Incidentally  I  do  not  recommend  your  hold- 
ing your  breath  awaiting  that  kind  of  elec- 
tion outcome. 

There  Is  much  being  said  In  America  about 
our  health  care  systems,  and  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  lot  said  about  reforming  those 
systems  during  the  election  campaign  this 
year.  Certainly,  both  major  parties  wiU 
make  very  profound  statements  about  health 
In  their  party  platforms.  And,  just  as  cer- 
tainly, no  matter  what  the  election  results 
may  be — at  least  within  the  parameters  of 
results  that  could  be  expected  by  rational 
observers — neither  set  of  profound  state- 
ments will  be  transformed  In  toto  Into  legis- 
lation. 

Is  it  that  our  system  immobilizes  us?  Is 
our  system  incapable  of  making  dramatic 
changes?  Aie  our  parties  hicapable  of  exer- 
cising Ultra-party  discipline  If  that  Is  what 
ts  called  for?  I  would  answer  all  three  ques- 
tions in  the  negative,  even  the  question 
about  party  discipline  although  that  dis- 
cipline is  very  discreet  and  dependent  more 
on  peer  group  pressure  than  anything  else. 

It  may  not  be  apparent,  even  to  partici- 
pants, but  America  is  groping  lor  a  consensus 
on  health  care  Issues.  We  \isually  move  cau- 
tiously and  by  consensus  because  of  the 
unique  diffusion  of  power  in  America.  If  you 
look  at  our  recent  past — say,  the  60  years 
since  World  War  I — there  have  been  only 
two  times  when  our  government  took  dra- 
matic steps  that  were  fiercely  objected  to  by 
substantial  segments  of  the  population:  the 
civil  rights  acts  of  the  1960's  and  the  pro- 
hibition  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  hitt-er 


was  accompUsbed  by  a  conatitutlonal  amend- 
ment which  was  repealed  not  too  many  year!= 
after  it  was  adc^ted  and  the  former  were 
enacted  and  enforced  In  a  way  which  have 
caused  almost  all  who  opposed  them  to  now 
accept  them. 

So,  wbUe  there  will  be  reforms  ih  oui 
health  systems,  you  sboiild  not  expect  our 
most  unusual  system  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing dramatic.  Change  wUl  not  be  euch  a? 
would  revolutionize  the  system.  Becatise  of 
the  way  we  are  structured,  and  the  way  we 
approach  change  through  consensus,  our  re- 
forms wUl  emerge  as  distinctly  American 
reforms,  not  copying  tbe  British  model  or  any 
otlier  model.  ITiere  may  be  some  eimllari- 
ties  In  the  final  product — and  the  discus- 
sions here  are  extremely  beneficial  toward 
that  end — but  even  with  slmUarlties  there 
will  be  distinctively  American  accommoda- 
tions to  our  diffusion  of  power. 

What  Is  our  system  we  are  considering 
reforming? 

The  oonventlonal  wisdom  Is  tliat  ours  is  a 
fee-for-service  system  in  which  the  patient 
hires  a  physician  in  the  same  way  he  hlre< 
an  automobile  mechanic  and  In  which  the 
government  Is  only  peripherally  Involved 
That  Is  not  a  terribly  accurate  description 
Of  the  $100  billion  we  spend  on  health 
care,  roughly  26%  is  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government  and  another  14%  by  state  and 
local  governments.  In  ova  usual  manner, 
those  payments  are  made  under  a  profusion 
of  programs:  Medicaid  for  the  poor,  Medicare 
for  the  elderly,  government  hospitals  specifi- 
cally for  veterans  and  for  the  mUltary.  citv- 
nm  and  state-run  facilities  hither  and  yon. 
In  addition,  health  care  ccsts  and  health  In- 
surance costs  are  excluded  from  one's  taxable 
Income  If  they  exceed  roughly  3%  of  one's 
Income;  the  result  Is  that  the  government 
shares  uninsured  health  expenditures  to  a 
rather  significant  degree.  Of  the  total  na- 
tional medical  expenditure,  only  60%  Is  not 
paid  by  government.  The  bulk  of  that  Is  paid 
through  some  form  of  instirance. 

We  can  confuse  the  data  very  well.  Our 
216  million  people  have  about  224  million 
Insurance  policies.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  one 
person  to  be  covered  by  three  or  even  four. 
Many  people  have  group  plans  in  connection 
with  their  jobs  and  also  have  small  policies 
that  pay  a  given  dollar  amount  per  day  of 
hospitalization. 

Of  our  1973  population  of  207  million,  21 
million  were  over  age  65  and  are.  therefore, 
covered  under  Medicare  which  pays  for  most 
of  their  ^Jt^lth  care  expxendltures  and  few 
which  fJTOy  pay  a  modest  Insurance  pre- 
mium. iffTiat  leaves  an  under-65  population 
of  abotd  186  million.  Our  Medicaid  program 
covers  about  17  million  of  them,  the  poorest 
10%  roughly.  That  leaves  169  million  with 
no  federal  or  state  health  insurance  plan. 
Of  them,  approximately  149  million  have 
some  form  of  health  Insurance.  That  leaves 
roughly  20  million  with  no  in.surance  cov- 
erage. 

Amazingly,  that  srstem  works  pretty  well. 
We  have  a  good  base  from  which  to  make  Im- 
provements. 

Amaeingly,  a  system  in  which  almo.st  every 
civilian  doctor  works  where  he  wants  to  work 
results  in  a  fairly  good  distribution  of  doc- 
tors and  related  professionals. 
What  are  the  imperfections? 
First,  there  are  those  20  million  people 
without  insurance  coverage.  Second,  among 
those  with  Insiu-ance  coverage  are  an  unde- 
termined number  whose  coverage  Is  Inade- 
quate. Third,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  and  areas  of  the  cotintry  lack- 
ing adequ.atc  access  to  medlc&I  care. 

These  imperfections  mtiat  be  viewed  In 
the  context  of  money  being  a  finite  resotirce. 
Reforms  ought  to  be  tailored  to  curing  the 
Imperfections  and  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  light  of  what  we  can  afford  to  do.  It 
is  fashionable  to  sav  that  we  cannot  afford 
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not  to  opt  for  the  ultimate, 
Our  electorate,  however 
elect  Representatives 
tlally  Increase  taxes.  I 
trict  last  year,  asking 
National   Health 
The   proposal   was   re 
later  polled  on  the  question 
ering  only  catastrophic 
a    bare   majority — 52% 
mental  role  in  that  area 
more  conservative   thar 
would  still  be  teaching 
figures  do  not  indicate 
for  a  sweeping 

The  first  and  greatest 
s3-stem  is  that  which 
our  population   with 
health    care    expenses 
those  20  million  are  full 
group  is  disproportionat*  ly 
dren  and  the  near-poo: ' 
will  not  or  cannot  affoijd 
and  who  are  not  poor 
under  Medicaid.  In  that 
who   are   not   insurable 
risks,  a  person  who  may 
or    a    cardio-vascular 
should  result  in  these 
Hies  being  covered  by 
ance. 

The   second    Imperfeci 
quality  ol  the  insurance 
by  it  have  bought 
mention,  are  not 
government,  but  under 
these  policies  offer 
are  grossly  inadequate 
written  years  ago  and 
its  on  payments  which 
a  fraction  of  one's 
only  a  -per  diem  payment 
tion.    Some   pay   non 
penses,  some  do  not. 
penses.  Not  enough  cov^r 
ices.  A  person  with  the 
plan  may  have  only  a 
unpaid,  even  if 
though  Insured  In  theoW, 
thousand  dollars  or  more 
same  medical  expierlence 
10'.;,    of  our  population 
about  35%   of  all  personal 
penses  are  paid  for  by 
family.    Even    though 
payment  is  desirable. 
Any  reforms  ought  to 
of  inadequate  Insurance 
often  not  found  to  be 
very  moment  It  Is  needeb 

The    third    Imperfection 
Physicians — Just    like 
and  iartlsts — tend  to 
which  offer  not  only 
also  a  life  style  In  keepl 
grounds  and  the  tastes 
during    the    years    of 
through.  This  means  we 
of  medical   facilities   an< 
suburbs  of  our  cities,  in 
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terms  of  time — between  patients  and  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Reform  proposals  have  been  largely  of 
two  types.  One  would  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  for  everyone.  The  other  type 
would  provide  such  care,  or  pay  for  It,  only 
In  the  case  of  catastrophic  illness  or  acci- 
dent. Within  those  two  broad  types,  there 
are  many  variants.  There  have  also  been 
several  proposals  to  address,  apart  from  pro- 
viding care  or  the  payment  for  care,  the 
distribution  of  health  care  facilities  and 
personnel. 

With  one  exception,  I  will  not  tie  any  pro- 
posal to  its  author's  name.  Rather,  let's  look 
at  the  proposals  In  their  most  basic  forms. 
In  the  comprehensive  category,  whether 
through  making  Medicare  apply*  to  all  in- 
stead of  only  to  those  over  age  65,  or  through 
a  governmentally-structured  health  delivery 
system,  the  government  would  be  the  pro- 
vider of  health  care  or  would  pay  for  It^ 
paying  "all  the  bills  for  all  the  ills"— In  a 
system  something  like  that  In  the  TTnlted 
Kingdom  or  here  in  Sweden.  Other  variants 
would  minimize  the  role  of  government  as 
the  provider,  having  the  government  reim- 
burse patients  for  fees  charged  by  Independ- 
ent providers,  or  paying  those  providers  di- 
rectly. Within  the  broad  category  of  pro- 
posals for  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance, there  are  varied  potential  resulting 
situations  so  far  as  the  independent  profes- 
sional status  of  doctors  is  concerned. 

In  the  Congress,  a  bill  not  enacted  by  the 
end  of  the  term  of  that  Congress  dies.  Now, 
with  very  little  time  between  now  and  our 
adjournment  in  early  October,  no  compre- 
hensive bill  will  be  enacted.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  am  not  loading  you  down  with  the 
specifics  of  bills  we  refer  to  by  their  bill 
numbers:  HR-1,  HR-21,  etc.,  or  by  their  au- 
thors' names:  Ullman.  Young.  Corman,  Ken- 
nedy, etc.  It  is  likely  similar  bills  wlU  be  In- 
troduced again  next  January.  There  will 
probably  be  some  changes  In  them,  respond- 
ing to  the  debate  of  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Those  who  have  opposed  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  have  done  so  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  For  some  it  is  philosophi- 
cal, an  antipathy  to  governmental  encroach- 
ment Into  the  private  sector.  For  some  It  is 
financial.  Total  outlays  for  health  care  are 
about  $100  billion,  of  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment pays  $38  billion.  If  the  government 
were  to  expand  to  the  fullest  extent  reasona- 
ble to  expect  it  would  mean  at  least  a  $60 
billion  Increase  in  spending  that  would  have 
to  come  from  Increased  taxes.  That's  a  very 
large  amount  to  be  diverted  from  the  private 
to  the  public  sector.  The  way  our  system 
works,  there  Is  not  the  consensus  necessary 
to  support  embarking  on  such  an  undertak- 
ing. Many  of  my  colleagues  here  would  dif- 
fer on  that  a.ssessment,  but  let  me  note  that 
that  was  my  assessment  in  early  1975  when 
others  were  announcing  that  the  1975-1976 
Congress  would  be  the  one  to  enact  National 
Health  Instu-ance.  So  fa*",  my  assessment  has 
been  accurate. 

In  the  category  of  catasti-ophic  coverage, 
there  have  been  some  very  Interesting  pro- 
posals. Let  me  first  put  before  you  the  one 
proposed  by  Senator  Brock  and  myself.  We 
would  use  as  a  definition  of  what  is  catas- 
trophic the  figure  of  15";.  of  one's  Income. 
Our  proposal  would  pay  85  >  of  everything 
above  that  tlu-eshold  amount.  Tiiat  would 
make  the  federal  role  nearly  comprehensive 
for  low  Income  people,  less  so  as  income  rises. 
We  would  operate  it  through  the  tax  code. 
Without  boring  you  with  the  complexities  of 
that  vmholy  document,  the  patient  could  be 
reimbursed — or  the  provider  paid — In  30  to 
45  days.  Computer  programs  already  exist  for 
processing  tax  forms  amendhig  previously- 
filed  tax  returns,  so  administratively  we  are 


talking  about  more  computer  time  and  a  few 
more  tax  auditors.  Our  bill  will  also  die  un- 
enacted  and  be  reintroduced  in  January. 

Other  catastrophic  plans  would  define  the 
catastrophe  in  terms  of  dollars,  rather  than 
percentages.  This  would  have  an  advantage 
in  terms  of  simplicity  in  preparing  and  man- 
aging private  Insurance  for  the  amotmt  be- 
low the  threshold.  Proposals  in  the  catas- 
trophic area  all  operate  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Individual  has  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  health  care  and  an  obli- 
gation to  make  financial  provision  for  that 
care  up  to  a  point  beyond  which  an  individ- 
ual should  not  be  expected  to  budget. 

In  all  proposals  some  of  us  see  a  threat  to 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual  and  to  oui' 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  the  privileged  na- 
ture of  communications  between  doctor  and 
patient.  That  confidential  status  is  com- 
promised any  time  the  government  is  in- 
volved in  the  provision  of,  or  payment  for. 
the  treatment  and  many  of  us  will  have  higli 
on  our  list  of  priorities  the  protection  of  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  recorcio  and  doc- 
tor-patient communications. 

How  do  those  proposals  address  the  imper- 
fections in  our  system? 

They  would  all  greatly  reduce  the  ninnber 
of  people  not  covered  by  Insurance. 
Some  proposals  would  eliminate  that  imper- 
fection completely,  by  simply  providing  in- 
surance or  health  care  Itself.  All  the  pro- 
posals would  substantially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  people  afflicted  by  the  second  imper- 
fection, that  related  to  hiadequate  insur- 
ance coverage.  The  catastrophic  coverage  pro- 
posals would  put  a  limit  on  what  would 
have  to  be  Insured  against,  and  that  should 
do  two  things:  make  fewer  people  uninsur- 
able and  reduce  the  cost  of  private  insurance. 
Coupled  with  an  aggressive  campaign  to  get 
people  to  buy  insurance  to  cover  their  sub- 
threshold expenses,  the  catastrophic  pro- 
posals would  sharply  reduce  the  number  of 
unlnsureds.  One  other  relatively  simple  way 
to  resolve  catastrophic  coverage  would  be  to 
mandate  it  as  a  feature  of  all  Insurance 
policies. 

None  of  the  Insurance  proposals — compre- 
hensive or  catastrophic — do  much  about  the 
third  imperfection  in  the  system:  maldis- 
tribution of  health  care  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel. Unless  we  force  the  personnel  out  of 
the  centers  of  concentration,  applying  Cam- 
bodian approaches  to  social  problems,  there 
is  not  too  much  we  can  do  about  distribu- 
tion. It  Is  therefore  likely  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  the  other 
v/ay  around,  by  improving  the  delivery  of  the 
patient  to  the  service.  A  number  of  inno- 
vative programs  of  this  sort — one  of  the  best 
being  in  Chairman  Rostenkowski's  city  of 
Chicago — are  in  operation. 

There  are  available  here  some  brief  anal- 
yses of  the  major  national  health  Insurance 
proposals  in  the  present  Congress.  It  is  un- 
likely any  of  these  will  come  close  to  enact- 
ment. They  are  groundwork  for  the  Congress 
to  be  elected  In  November  and  which  will  be 
sworn  in  next  January.  In  all  probability 
most  will  be  revised  before  being  reintro- 
duced. I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  a  consensus  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  role  at  least  in  certain  categories 
of   catastrophic   health   care   costs. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  bit  of  light 
prophecy. 

As  we  debate  how  to  effect  that  consensus, 
I  believe  you  will  see  something  distinctively 
American  emerge,  probably  more  expensive 
than  expected,  probably  more  complicated 
than  it  needs  to  be,  probably  less  than  the 
unions  would  like,  probably  bigger  than  the 
doctors  would  like,  and  inoffensive  to  as 
many  organized  grotips  as  It  can  be  made. 
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On  Changing  the  American   Health  Care 
System 

(Statement  by   Congressman  James  G. 
Martin) 

In  1971,  many  were  predicting  that  United 
States  adoption  of  National  Health  Insur- 
ance would  be  one  of  the  great  legislative 
struggles  of  modern  Congressional  history. 
Those  predictions  are  not  being  made  with 
confidence  today. 

In  1971  and  1972,  five  major  alternatives 
were  put  forward,  and  extensive  hearings 
were  begun  in  the  US  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Today,  these  hearings  are 
.•jiUl  continuing. 

Tliere  is  today  no  strong,  broad-ba.sed  mo- 
mentum for  any  profound  change  in  the 
American  health  care  system.  There  is  In- 
.stead  strong,  narrowly-based  political  sup- 
])ort  mainly  from  the  labor  unions  and  their 
affiliated  groups,  plus  some  scattered  support 
from  some  church  councils.  Their  legislative 
proposals  would  change  to  a  $130  billion 
comprehensive  system  of  health  security, 
whereby  the  government  would  administer 
and  control  medical  financing  and  "pay  all 
your  ills".  They  reject  any  requirement  that 
the  patient  pay  any  deductibe,  or  "first  dol- 
lar" cost,  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  care. 
Certainly,  Sweden  has  not  been  that  generous 
(or  short-sighted). 

There  are,  in  addition,  three  more  modest 
proposals  from  the  Medical,  Hospital  and  In- 
siu-ance  Associations,  separately,  and  protect- 
ing their  separate  respective  prerogatives. 

What  will  become  of  all  this? 

Prophecy  is  unreliable  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  minority  in  Congress,  but  I 
will  predict:  that  no  major  change  will  take 
place,  and  that  the  Congress  will  make  rela- 
tively modest  adjustments  In  areas  where 
there  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  deficient.  I  will  predict,  fur- 
ther, that  by  meeting  these  more  limited 
adjustments,  all  of  the  pressiure  then  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  political  efforts  for  a  social 
security  based  overhaul  of  the  system. 

What  are  the  areas  of  agreement?  So  far, 
there  are  three  that  lend  themselves  to  rela- 
tively easy  solutions:  (1)  There  Is  the  Infre- 
quent but  "catastrophic"  Incidence  of 
lengthy  ho^Itallzatlon  or  complicated  treat- 
ment, so  expensive  that  even  substantial  per- 
sonal assets  can  be  depleted.  (2)  There  Is  an 
unacceptable  deficiency  in  that  some  people 
with  a  chronic  illness  cannot  get  health  in- 
surance because  of  that  condition — unless 
fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a  very  large 
employer  with  an  accommodating  "group 
policy"  covering  all  employees.  (3)  The  re- 
cession has  emphasized  the  plight  of  millions 
of  temporarily  unemployed  workers  whose 
insurance  coverage  ceases  after  a  month  or 
two  of  work. 

All  of  these  can  be  dealt  with.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  approach  might  be  to  mandate  that 
Insurance  companies  (1)  include  "cata- 
strophic" protection  that  the  Insured  could 
not  waive;  (2)  share  the  costs  of  covering  the 
chronically  ill  by  some  mutually  agreeable 
"pooling"  arrangements;  and  (3)  provide 
extended  coverage  into  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment with  the  costs  being  actuarially  dis- 
tributed over  the  premiums  paid  during  em- 
ployment. There  are  other  suggestions.  I  be- 
lieve these  and  other  such  clearly  defined 
problems  do  not  justify  a  complete  restruc- 
turing of  health  care  delivery  or  the  financ- 
ing of  it  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  other  arguments  for  a  complete 
overhaul.  One  is  to  cite  the  socialist  systems 
of  Sweden  and  Great  Britain  as  evidence  of 
superior  programs.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle 
hi  any  way  your  earnest  efforts.  Before  study- 
ing it  I  had  a  preconceived  notion  that  upon 
examination  it  would  turn  out  to  be  gener- 


ally deficient — Instead  iny  conclusion  has 
been  that  for  Sweden,  it  Is  the  sensible  an- 
swer for  a  society  In  which  so  many  personal 
services  are  provided  by  the  government,  and 
are  paid  for  with  a  i>er8onal  tax  schedule 
that  substantially  limits  any  opportunity  to 
acquire  wealth  (doctor  or  patient).  Until 
such  time  as  the  schedule  of  services  and 
taxes  in  the  U.S.  approach  those  In  Sweden, 
we  would  be  better  off  avoiding  any  exten- 
sive redesign  of  what  we  have. 

Let  m.e  deal  with  one  frequent  argument. 
It  is  often  said  that  since  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  wealth,  is  only  17th  best  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  and  23rd  best  in  life 
expectancy:  we  must  therefore  be  squander- 
ing our  health  dollars.  I  disagree. 

Those  two  unfavorable  statistical  com- 
parisons are  not  the  whole  pictvire  of  health 
and  doii't  reflect  the  expeiLsive  research  tind 
surgical  techniques  being  made  available — 
but  to  many  critics:  if  the  U.S.  isn't  FIRST 
or  at  least  SECOND  in  every  category,  then 
we  must  be  doing  it  all  wrong. 

Let  me  offer  a  partial  answer  to  these  sta- 
tistics. As  to  life  expectancy,  an  average  of 
71  for  the  U.S.  Is  not  so  different  from  74  year 
expectancies  of  a  few  European  countries; 
find  alone  doesn't  warrant  a  transplant  of 
the  entire  system.  As  to  infant  mortality,  1st, 
tlie  same  arguments  could  be  used;  2nd,  as 
Professor  Bror  Rexed  recently  pointed  out 
to  me,  tlie  superior  infant  mortality  inci- 
dence in  Sweden  didn't  suddenly  blossom 
with  the  Spring  of  social  medicine,  but 
rather  has  shown  steady  improvement  for  as 
long  as  there  have  been  records — since  1850. 
In  fairness  it  did  not  retrogress  in  the  past 
decade  either,  but  continued  Its  steady  Im- 
provement. 

The  most  interesting  observation  from  my 
own  study  of  such  statistics  Is  to  report  two 
findings. 

The  first  is  that  Sweden's  superiority  is 
nearly  matched  by  all  of  Northern  Europe. 
Your  infant  mortality  rate  of  10  per  thousand 
one-year-olds  is  not  untj^lcal  of  an  average 
of  12  for  the  5  neighboring  North  Atlantic 
countries  of  Finland,  Iceland,  Netherlands, 
Norway  and  Denmark.  The  United  States'  fig- 
ure is  18  per  thousand,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  200  million  people  of  the  8 
countries  of  the  western  q\iadrant  of  Europe, 
and  decidedly  better  than  the  figures  of  29 
per  thousand  both  for  the  seven  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  six  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Good  statistics  (12-21  per  thousand)  are 
known  for  Japan,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Israel  and  Can- 
ada, but  after  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
rises  to  30  and  to  50,  and  to  160  per  thou- 
sand, and  higher.  Basically  this  supports  a 
geographic  factor  rather  than  proof  that  our 
system  is  rotten. 

The  second  finding  is  that,  within  the 
United  States,  the  same  sort  of  variation  is 
present  from  State  to  State.  The  best  four  are 
neighboring  States  of  Iowa  (with  10  per  thou- 
sand, rivaling  Sweden)  and  Wisconsin,  Utah 
and  Idaho — with  a  combined  population  of 
10  million;  and  with  a  combtoed  average  In- 
fant mortality  rate  of  13  per  thousand.  Not 
bad?  Indeed,  15  of  our  States  have  rates  of  15 
or  better. 

Then,  the  Southeast  region  of  the  U.S.,  with 
9  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  36 
million  people,  trails  with  an  average  rate  of 
over  21  per  thousand.  You  can  draw  yoxir  own 
conclusions  whether  this  variation  from 
North  to  South  is  due  to  climate,  or  adaption 
to  it,  or  racial  factors,  or  income,  or  nutri- 
tion, or  rates  of  illegitimate  births.  The  varia- 
tion Ls  clearly  not  due  to  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  delivery  of  services  (there  aren't 
any)  or  to  doctor: patient  ratios  (the  pattern 
is  random,  without  correlation),  or  due  to 


the  number  of  hospital  beds.  The  variation  is 
a  demographic  one,  and  clearly  disputes  any 
attempt  to  use  such  data  to  jtistify  a  funda- 
mental change.  If  infant  mortality  rates  sup- 
port an  argument  for  the  XJB.  to  adopt  the 
Swedish  system  (or  is  it  Iceland?  or  Norway? 
or  Denmark?)  but  not  the  British,  German. 
Russian  or  Chinese — then  such  rates  would 
equally  support  transplanting  South  Carolina 
with  lowans  and  Iowa  with  South  Caro- 
linians. 


CHIC  AGO  S  POLISH  CXDNSTITUTION 
DAY   PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Annunzxo)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  is  the  annivei-sary  of  an  event  of 
momentous  significance  in  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Poland.  It  was  on  this  day, 
185  years  ago,  that  Poland  awlopted  its 
first  democratic  constitution.  On  Satur- 
day. May  1,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
sponsored  Chicago's  auinual  Constitution 
Day  parade  and  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  participate  in  this  event. 

The  magnificent  parade  down  State 
Street  consisted  of  thousands  of  mai-ch- 
ers,  many  of  whom  wore  beautiful  cos- 
tumes native  to  Poland,  154  bauds, 
marching  units,  and  floats,  along  with 
dignitai-ies  representing  business,  labor, 
politics,  and  civic  organizations  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chicagoans  lined  both  sides  of 
State  Street  for  over  3  hours  to  com- 
memorate this  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Polish  people  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
freedom  in  the  1791  Constitution. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  insert  the  3-day  program 
taking  place  in  Chicago  in  commemora- 
tion of  Poland's  May  3,  1791,  Constitu- 
tion. The  program  follows: 

Commemoration  of  Poland's  Mat    3.    1791, 
CoNSTrnmoN 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1976,  PROGRAM  AT  REVILVV - 
ING  STAND,  STATE  AND  MADISON  STREETS  — 
12     NOON 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Szymanowicz,  Vice 
President,  Polish  National  Alliance,  General 
Chairman,  Poland's  Constitution  IDay. 

National  Anthems:  Ms.  Bronla  Walacha. 
accompanied  by  81st  United  States  Armv 
Band. 

Parade  Narmior:  Dr.  Walter  Sikoi-a.  WOPA 
Radio. 

PROGRAM    AT    CIVIC    CENTER    PLAZA,    i:30    P.M. 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Blazimierz  Musielak,  Com- 
missioner, Di-strict  13,  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Hon.  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski,  President,  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance;  President,  Polish  American  Congress. 

Invocation:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  C.  Row- 
i'lski.  Bishop,  Western  Diocese,  Pk)llsh  Na- 
tional CathoUc  Church. 

Remarks:  HoncM'able  Dan  Walker,  Gov- 
ernor, State  of  Illinois. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley, 
Mayor,  City  of  Chicago. 

Presentation  of  Distinguished  Service 
Awards:  To — Honorable  Thomas  E.  Kluczyn- 
skl,  Justice,  State  of  Illinois.  By  Mrs.  Jean 
Wesolowskl,  Commissioner,  District  12,  Polish 
National  Alliance, 

To— Thaddeus  V.  Adesko,  Justice,  Appellate 
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Court.   By  Mr.  Boman 
sloner,  District  12.  PolUfa 

To — Eugene  L.  WaetaOTvkl 
clpal  Court.  By  Min  Vlct^irls 
misKloner,     District     13, 
Alliance. 

Principal  Address:  Honbrable 
Jr.,  Secretary,  United  Stajtes 
labor. 


^cdpackl,   Oommls- 
Natlonal  Alliance. 
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Judge,  Muni- 
K(dman.  Corn- 
Polish      National 

W.  J.  TTsery. 
Department  of 


Alfred  L.  Abram- 
Vlcar  General. 


1S76 

Mass:    10:00    a.m., 
1520  West  Division 

15   a.m. — To   Holy 

Street. 
— ^Reverend  Casl- 
Celebrant   and 

11)76 

10:30  ajn. — at 

Monument, 

and  Humboldt 


Benediction:  Most  Rev 
owicz,  DD,  Auxiliary  Bishop, 

SUNDAY,    MAT 

Assembly  for  Solemn 
Polish  National  Alliance, 
Street. 

March   to   Church:    10 
Trinity  Church,  1118  Notie 

Solemn  Mass:   10:30  a.ii 
mlr   PoUnskl,    C.R.,    Fast^, 
HomUlst. 

MOMDAT,    MAT 

Wreatta-Iaytng  Ceremony 
Oeneral    Thaddeus    Koecl  uszko 
Humboldt  Park.  North  Afe 
Blvd. 

The  May  3  Constitution  not  only 
serves  Uie  Polish  peoplfe  as  a  symbol  of 
progressive  govemmentl  under  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  hutaan  dignity  and 
honor,  but  serves  as  well  those  men  and 
women  the  world  over  who  are  ceaseless- 
ly striving  toward  the  [goal  of  freedcwn 
from  any  coercion,  be  it  coercion  of  the 
body  or  of  the  spirit. 

It  was  through  the  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791,  that  Polaild  stepped  out  of 
medieval  times  and  emerged  as  a  land 
of  limited  monarchy  iith  a  constitu- 
tional government.  TraiglcaUy,  however, 
only  4  years  after  thejadoption  of  the 
Constitution,  Poland  wals  partitioned  and 
conquered  by  several  powerful  and  auto- 
cratic neighbors. 

Thus,  the  exemplars  Ideals  promul- 
gated in  the  infant  Constitution  came 
only  to  represent  the  aspirations  of  a 
people  who  desired  to  be  free  and  not 
the  reality  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. The  lofty  princi  sles  embodied  in 
that  Constitution  such  ks  "All  power  in 
civil  society  should  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people,"  cams  to  be  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  Poles  imd  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  as  go4ls  for  which  to 
work  and  struggle  as  loi  ig  as  persecution 
and  injustice  oppressed  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  th(sme  of  the  1976 
Constitution  Day  parad^  was  "Polonla  in 
American  History,"  and  the  beautiful 
and  artistic  floats  and  marchers  depicted 
the  contribution  of  Polfes  to  the  growth 
and  developmait  of  Am  erica.  Two  floats 
depicted  the  contributio  as  to  victory  and 
freedom  made  by  the  Father  of  the 
American  Artillery,  3en.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  and  horsem  ai  depicted  Gen 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  his  Polish  Le- 
gion. Pulaski  has  become  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Amerian  Cavalry,  and 
both  Kosciuszko  and  llilaskl  extended 
their  desperately  needet  I 
tise  to  the  American  co^Dnies  in  the  War 
of  Independence. 

Portions  of  a  news  jdelease  issued  by 
the  Pcdish  National  Aliance  outlining 
some  of  these  historical] 
ican  history  follow: 


figures  In  Amer- 


At  the  Invitation  of  Captain  John  Smith 
the  first  group  of  Poles  landed  in  America 
on  Oct.  1, 1608. 

Cpt.  Smith  lost  no  time  in  putting  them 
to  work,  and  he  duly  credits  them  with  start- 
ing the  first  actual  factory  in  America — a 
glass  works  near  Jamestown,  VA. 

The  Poles  worked  hard  at  their  Jobs, 
but  they  were  barred  from  participating  In 
civil  affairs  and  had  no  political  rights — they 
were  in  effect  little  better  than  serfs. 

This  Intolerable  situation  brought  violent 
reactions  from  the  Poles.  Their  pride  spilled 
over  and  the  Poles,  yearning  for  equality, 
staged  a  protest  at  the  first  Virginia  Assem- 
bly on  July  30,  1619,  the  first  work  stoppage 
In  the  New  World. 

They  demanded,  and  received,  the  right 
to  vote,  full  equality  with  others  and  the 
right  to  own  property.  It  was  the  first  polit- 
ical upheaval  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
ertending  democratic  rights  to  the  common 
man. 

By  1659  a  Polish  Scholar,  Dr.  Alexander 
Kurczewskl  came  to  New  Amsterdam  and 
founded  an  academy,  the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  In  what  is  now  New  York 
City.  In  the  history  of  American  education, 
he  is  known  as  Dr.  Alexander  Curtlus. 

By  1662,  an  exiled  Polish  nobleman  named 
Albert  Zat>orowskl — later  known  as  Zabrlskle- 
came  to  New  Amsterdam.  He  later  moved  to 
New  Jersey  where  he  became  one  of  the  first 
Judges  of  the  State,  and  subsequently  the 
owner  of  considerable  land  holdings  along 
the  Passaic  River.  Today  the  multl-bUUon- 
dollar  Industrial  centers  of  New  Jersey  stand 
on  land  developed  by  Zaborowskl. 

In  1736,  Anthony  Sadowskl  was  an  ex- 
plorer, trader  and  interpreter.  At  the  request 
of  Pennsylvania  Governor,  Patrick  Oordon, 
Sadowskl  acted  as  envoy  In  negotiating  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  white  settlers. 

He  established  an  outpost  on  the  Ohio 
river  which  later  became  one  of  America's 
great  industrial  towns,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  His 
sons   were   companions   of  Daniel   Boone. 

The  first  reliable  map  of  the  coast  of  New 
England  was  drawn  by  a  Polish  surveyor, 
Karol  Blaszklewlcz. 

It  Is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
nameless  and  fearless  Polish  ploneera  who 
came  to  America,  tolling  endlessly,  strug- 
gling and  praying  that  their  efforts  could 
in  part  contribute  to  a  rebirth  of  faith  la 
the  dignity  of  man  on  a  new  land  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Serving  In  both  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern theatres  of  operations  Kosciuszko  earned 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  American  Artillery. 

At  the  war's  end,  Kosciuszko  was  elected 
to  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  president.  Congress,  not- 
ing his  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
revolutionary  cause,  promoted  him  to  Briga- 
dier General  and  awarded  him  with  a  pension 
and  land  estates  In  Ohio. 

Gen.  Washington  bestowed  the  brilliant 
Polish  mlUtary  genius  the  highest  accolade 
of  the  Continental  Army,  by  presenting  him 
with  his  own  ring  of  the  Cincinnati  Society 
and  his  pistol  and  sword. 

Kosciuszko  drew  up  a  will  which  he  left 
with  his  frleud  Thomas  Jeffei-son. 

The  will,  in  part,  read:  ".  .  .  to  employ  the 
whole  therefore  In  purchasing  Negroes  from 
among  his  own  or  any  other  and  giving  them 
liberty  In  my  name. . . ." 

In  July,  1777,  another  determined  son  of 
Poland  arrived  at  Washington's  headquarters 
with  a  letter  of  Introduction  from  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  yoimg  Polish 
Nobleman,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 

Called  the  father  of  the  American  Cavalry, 
he  participated  In  the  battles  of  Brandjrwlne, 


Warren  Tavern,  Germantown,  Trenton,  and 
Haddonfleld  near  Camden.  He  organized  his 
own  Polish  l^on  which  fought  at  Little 
Egg  Har'oor  and  Charleston. 

Historians  agree,  Pulaski  had  an  uncanny 
genius  for  Inspiring  men  into  battle  against 
hopeless  odds.  It  was  this  kind  of  battle 
at  Savannah  that  brought  death  to  Pulaski. 

Pulaski  was  mortally  woimded  at  Savan- 
nah on  October  9,  1779,  and  died  two  days 
later. 

Other  Polish  officers  In  the  Pulaski  Legion 
vrere,  Col.  Michael  Kowacz;  Capt.  Maclej 
Rogowskl;  Lt.  Col.  Baron  de  Bocen;  Capt. 
John  Zlellnskl  and  Capt.  Frederick  Paschke! 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  adversity 
which  characterizes  much  of  Polish  his- 
tory, the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  beacon  light  of  inspiration  to  those 
who  treasure  the  concept  that  the  indi- 
vidual himself  should  have  the  right  to 
make  and  pursue  his  own  destiny  with- 
out interference  from  tyrants. 

As  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  all 
over  the  coimtry  commemorate  the  185th 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
I  was  proud  to  join  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Polish  Americans  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago  in  a  tribute  to  those 
who  have  struggled  and  are  continuing 
to  struggle  In  order  to  transform  into 
reality  the  noble  ideals  expressed  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 
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ARKANSAS  DAY  IN  THE  NATION  S 
CAPITAL 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
frwn  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
kansas lays  claim  to  many  firsts,  includ- 
ing the  first  State  to  elect  a  female  Sena- 
tor. We  add  anottier  laurel  today  as  Ar- 
kansas becomes  the  first  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  be  honered  with  a  spe- 
cial Bicentennial  commemoration  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

To  celebrate  this  occasion,  a  number 
of  my  fellow  Arkansans  have  made  the 
trek  from  our  great  State  to  participate 
in  the  festivities. 

The  activities  began  yesterday  with  a 
performance  of  the  Arkansas  SjTnphony 
Orchestra  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  Washington  Post  review  of  that  fine 
performance.  I  think  it  important  to  note, 
at  this  point,  that  Aikansas  is  the  first 
and  thus  far  only,  State  to  have  a  suite 
written  in  Its  honor  by  a  former  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner.  Normal  dello  Joio,  under  a 
commission  from  Miss  Lily  Peter,  poet 
laureate  of  Arkansas,  wrote  such  a  suite 
to  commemorate  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  Arkansas  territory  in  1969. 

Today,  In  ceremonies  on  the  Capitol 
steps,  Arkansas  was  recognized  for  its 
abundant  natural  resources  and  people 
resources.  Arkansawyers  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple, a  people  who  are  known  for  their 
cooperative  spirit  and  their  staunch  sup- 
port of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded. 

Joining  in  the  observance  this  morning 
were  Senator  Dale  Bttmpers,  The  Mal- 


vern High  School  Concert  Band,  Oua- 
chita Baptist  University  Chamber  Sing- 
ers, Westark  Community  College  Choir, 
and  the  University  Singers  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Monticello. 

At  noon,  my  colleague  Walter  Faun- 
troy  and  Mi's.  Walter  Washington  host- 
ed a  luncheon  honoring  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  our  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

This  afternoon,  the  observance  moved 
to  Arkansas  Avenue  where  D.C.  elemen- 
tary students  saluted  the  Ai'kansas  con- 
gressional delegation  with  gifts  and 
poetry.  In  addition,  visiting  performing 
groups  from  Arkansas  entertained  this 
afternoon  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  a 
Bicentennial  Parade  of  American  Music. 

This  evening,  the  D.C.  Chapter  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  Exxon  Co.  will  sponsor  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Chinese  Room  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Former  Arkansas  Senator 
and  current  board  member  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  J.  William  Fulbright,  will 
be  featured  guest. 

Festivities  conclude  tomorrow  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  performance  of  the 
Arkansas  Arts  Center  Children's  Thea- 
tre production  "By  George,"  a  Bicenten- 
nial musical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arkansas  indeed  has 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  visiting  Ai-kansawyers  in  express- 
ing thanks  to  the  District  of  Colmnbla 
for  its  hospitality  and  warm  welcome  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Impressive  Arkansas  Symphony 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

The  Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra  put  in 
an  Impressive  appearance  yesterday  after- 
uoou  in  the  Kennedy  Center.  Under  the  ex- 
pert conducting  of  Kurt  Kllpstatter,  the 
orchestra  displayed  a  handsome  string  sec- 
tion backed  by  good  woodbinds  and  brass 
playing  of  top  quality.  The  percussion  sec- 
tion, which  had  a  busy  day  of  it,  especially 
in  music  by  Barber,  Dello  Joio,  and  McBeth, 
easily  held  its  place  with  the  rest  of  the 
musicians. 

The  concert  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
singing  of  Mignon  Dunn,  mezzo  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  who  was  heard  in  a  scene 
from  the  opera-in-progi-ess,  "Rachel,"  by 
Kenton  Coe,  and  in  John  Corlgllano's  most 
attractive  song  cycle.  The  Cloisters. 

The  orchestra's  excellence  is  clearly  the 
result  of  Kllpstatter's  conducting,  which  was 
obvious  in  both  the  playing  and  the  music 
chosen.  How  few  conductors  are  yet  willing 
to  bring  us  all-Amerlcan  programs.  Kllp- 
statter chose  with  care,  including  Dello 
Jolo's  Homage  to  Haydn,  Barber's  Medea 
Meditation  and  Vengeance  Dance,  and  the 
Hovhancss  Mysterious  Mountain. 

Much  less  could  be  said  of  John  Cowell's 
one-movement  piano  concerto,  while  two  Mc- 
Beth pieces  were  overdone  In  the  best  Han- 
son manner.  But  this  Is  a  truly  fine  orchestra 
wider  a  first-rate  conductor,  and  Dunn  con- 
tributed nobly. 


LAW  DAY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
in  Newark  we  commemorated  Law  Day  by 


dedicating  the  old  Essex  Coimty  court- 
house as  a  national  historic  landmark. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  attended 
that  ceremony  as  a  sign  of  respect  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  justice  in  this  coun- 
try symbolized  by  that  lovely  building. 

I  was  honored  to  be  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  that  ceremony,  held  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  courtliouse,  and  I  include 
the  text  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tlie  Record: 

Law  Day — Essex  County  Courthoijse 
Dedication,  April  30, 1976 

Inscribed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington  are  the  words: 
"The  place  of  Justice  is  a  hallowed  place." 

Today  we  stand  on  the  steps  of  Just  such 
a  place  to  designate  it  as  a  national  historic 
landmark,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  cause  of  Justice 
within  its  stately  walls — and  to  pay  homage 
to  the  great  institution  and  principles  of  the 
law  iteelf . 

I  remember  the  humility  and  honor  I  felt 
when.  In  1937,  I  walked  up  these  steps  as 
a  new  member  of  the  bar.  A  lot  has  hap- 
pened in  the  years  since  then — to  me,  to  our 
country  and  to  the  law  itself.  But  nothing 
has  served  to  alter,  even  slightly,  the  hu- 
mility and  honor  I  feel  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  the  law — Just  as  nothing  has  changed 
the  supremacy  of  that  law  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  freedom — the  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try's greatness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "Our  defense 
is  in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 
Destroy  this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the 
seeds  of  despotism  at  your  own  door." 

It  was  this  spirit  of  liberty  that  our  found- 
ing fathers  sought  to  preserve  when  they 
wrote  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
establishing  for  all  time  the  great  principle 
that  liberty  and  the  law  are  Inextricably 
bound  together,  that  one  cannot  properly 
exist  without  the  other. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  that  spirit, 
that  heritage,  handed  down  to  us  through 
two  centuries  that  are  but  a  short  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

And  yet  In  that  time  we  have  proved  that 
men  and  women  working  together  in  simple 
decency  can  secure  for  all  people  the  pre- 
cious rights  of  Justice,  equality  and  freedom. 
We  have  establLshed  that  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  paramoimt  and  Inviolable  in  a 
free  society.  We  have  shown  that  em's  truly 
is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

But  having  achieved  this  in  Just  200  years, 
we  face  still  a  greater  challenge — for  while 
we  have  proved  that  a  free  people  can  make 
self-goverrmient  work,  we  still  must,  prove 
that  a  free  people  can  make  self-government 
endure. 

If  we  are  to  be  eq\ial  to  this  task,  our  sys- 
tem of  laws  must  be  strong  and  vigilant, 
unyielding  in  its  devotion  to  our  liberties, 
yet  flexible  enough  to  encourage  progre.ss 
and  improvement. 

For  the  real  security  of  this  nation  lies  in 
the  Integrity  of  its  Institutions  and  the 
trust  and  Informed  confidence  of  Its  people. 

But  today  great  numbers  of  Americans 
view  the  law  and  those  who  serve  it  with 
distrust,  suspicion  and  cynicism. 

In  recent  years  they  have  seen  the  highest 
officials  in  our  land  transgress  the  very  laws 
they  were  sworn  to  uphold. 

They  have  seen  two  former  attoniey.s  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  stand  convicted 
of  crimes  committed  while  they  served  as 
the  nation's  chief  law  enforcement  officers. 

They  have  seen  lawyers  abuse  their  sacred 
obligation  to  the  law  and  seek  Instead  ways 
to  circiunvent  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 


They  have  witnessed  with  dismay  and  dis- 
belief the  enactment  of  laws  that  helped  the 
rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
and  the  weak. 

They  have  seen  crime  close  its  grip  upon 
countless  innocent  victims  whUe  the  forces 
of  the  law  seemed  unable  to  prevent  it. 

These  events  have  shocked  and  disillu- 
sioued  our  citizens,  creating  a  national  cli- 
mate of  cynicism  and  apathy  toward  our 
legal  and  governmental  institutions.  Of  all 
our  problems,  it  is  this  that  most  endangers 
us — for  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  warned: 
■  The  greate.si  danger  to  freedom  is  an  inert 
people." 

If  we  are  lo  survive  as  a  free  nation,  we 
mu.st  unite  to  repair  the  damage  both  to  our 
self-confidence  and  to  our  legal  system. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  remember  that  even  as  some  were 
abubing  our  legal  system,  that  same  system 
was  winning  for  the  causes  of  individual  and 
civil  rights  their  greatest  victories. 

And  let  us  remember  also  that  at  the 
darke-st  moment  of  the  Watergate  crisis,  it 
was  the  courts  and  a  committee  of  38  lawyer- 
legislators  in  the  Congress  that  proceeded 
with  decency  and  care  and  fairness  to  up- 
hold the  law  so  that  Justice  would  be  done. 

These  were  Important  steps  on  the  path 
toward  the  restoration  of  integrity  in  our 
system  of  laws.  And  It  is  up  to  us  as  citizens, 
as  lawyers,  as  free  men  and  women  to  con- 
tinue that  process  in  the  name  of  Justice  and 
democracy. 

We  mu.st  raise  the  ethics  of  the  law — and 
of  our  nation — to  restore  it  to  a  level  of  de- 
cency and  probity  that  the  future  has  every 
right  to  expect  of  us. 

We  must  bring  the  logic,  the  wisdom  and 
imagination  of  the  law  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  -America.  We  must  up- 
date and  improve  our  criminal  and  civil 
laws  to  provide  for  fairness,  compassion  and 
even-handed  enforcement. 

And  we  must  renew  our  dedication  to  the 
pledge  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  said:  "I 
have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God,  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  o\er 
the  mind  of  man." 

Oiu-  Constitution  and  ou)-  Bill  of  Righm 
reflect  that  solemn  vow,  and  they  reflect  as 
well  the  long  and  agonizing  path  that  liberty 
has  followed  through  the  ages. 

It  began  in  the  year  1215,  at  Ruiuiymede, 
England,  where  a  group  of  nobles — and  la\\  - 
yers — wrung  from  an  unwilling  and  tyranni- 
cal King  John  the  Magna  Carta.  That  docu- 
ment proclaimed  for  the  first  time  that  all 
men,  even  kings,  were  subject  to  the  law.« 
of  God  and  humanity. 

More  than  any  other,  the  process  begun 
by  the  Magna  Carta  came  to  fiower  in  the 
United  States  and  In  our  own  immortal 
Constitution. 

I  am  honored  to  be  among  those  selected 
to  visit  England  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
return  home  with  an  original  copy  of  that 
great  document  graclotisly  loaned  to  us  by  the 
British  (Jovernment  for  our  bicentennial. 

Tlie  Magna  Carta  and  the  Constitution 
.show  clearly  for  us  in  the  new  world  the 
painful  growth  of  human  freedom.  Men  and 
women  ha^e  struggled  for  liberty  under  the 
law;  they  have  shed  their  blood  for  It;  they 
have  worked  with  all  their  strength  and  all 
their  might  for  It. 

Now  as  we  dedicate  this  courthouse,  this 
hallow  ed  place  of  Justice  as  a  national  land- 
mark, let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  that 
same  btruggle.  Let  us  pledge  that  we,  too,  will 
willUigly  under  God  and  the  law  bear  the 
burdens  of  freedom  so  that.  In  years  to 
come,  history  will  say  of  us:  They  labored 
that  liberty  and  Jtistice  might  live. 
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effective  public  participation  and  pre- 
serving the  quality  and  thoroughness  ul 
the  Commission's  licensing  reviews,  the 
bill  provides  new  licensing  authority 
under  which  proposed  sites  for  nuclear 
facilities  can  be  reviewed  and  approved 
in  advance  of  a  formal  application  to 
construct  the  facility.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  authority  which  is  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  further  reducing  the  long  lead- 
time  for  nuclear  powerplants. 

An  imderstanding  of  the  need  for  legis- 
lative change  begins  with  a  brief  look  at 
the  existing  statutory  structure  for  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
provides  for  a  two-step  licensing  process 
for  nuclear  powerplants.  As  the  first  step. 
a  construction  permit  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Commission  which  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  plant  at 
the  site  where  It  will  be  operated.  The 
construction  permit  stage  of  the  licens- 
ing process  focuses  on  the  preliminary 
design  of  the  proposed  plant  and  the 
suitability  of  the  proposed  site  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  radiological  health 
and  safety  and  general  environmental 
considerations.  It  Is  at  this  stage  that  the 
environmental  impact  statement  called 
for  by  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  is  prepared.  A  mandatory 
formal  on-the-record  public  hearing 
must  be  held  by  an  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  con- 
struction permit  for  a  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  also  provides 
that  no  person  may  operate  a  nuclear 
powerplant  without  first  obtaining  an 
operating  license  from  the  Commission. 
Thus,  the  second  step  which  must  be 
completed  In  the  licensing  process  is  the 
issuance  of  an  operating  license.  The 
operating  license  review  focuses  on  the 
final  design  of,  and  detailed  procedures 
for,  the  nuclear  powerplant.  A  public 
hearing  is  held  before  the  Issuance  of 
any  operating  license,  if  in  the  Judgment 
of  tlie  Commission  a  person  whose  inter- 
est may  be  affected  presents  a  valid  re- 
quest for  such  a  hearing. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  a  statutory  committee  of 
independent  experts  on  nuclear  safety, 
is  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
review  each  application  to  construct  and 
operate  a  nuclear  powerplant,  and  to 
submit  a  public  report  thereon  to  the 
Commission. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  present 
two-step  licensing  system  is  imduly  rigid 
and  that  flexibiUty  must  be  introduced 
into  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  so  that  other  coher- 
ent and  rational  licensing  approaches 
may  be  followed.  In  doing  so,  the  guid- 
ing principles  must  be : 

First.  There  must  be  no  reduction  at 
all  in  the  exercise  and  achievement  of 
the  important  regulatory  responsibility 
which  the  law  places  on  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  assure  that 
safety,  the  common  defense,  and  secu- 
rity and  the  environment  are  all  pro- 
tected, 
opportunity  for        Second.  The  existing  opportunity  for 
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proper  public  participation  in  the  licens- 
ing process  must  not  be  diminished. 

Third.  Tbs  public  and  open  conduct 
of  the  licensing  process  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

While  these  fimdamentals  must  be 
preserved,  the  licensing  process  can  and 
should  provide  for  the  most  e£Qcient  and 
expeditious  utilization  of  resources. 
Such  a  goal  is  well  worth  seeking  in 
normal  times.  It  is  now  an  imperative 
goal  in  view  of  our  current  economic 
problems,  caused  in  large  measure  by 
our  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
somces  of  oil.  It  will  require  the  full  use 
of  nuclear  power,  together  with  all  other 
presently  available  domestic  sources  and 
other  sources  now  being  developed,  to 
enable  this  Nation  ultimately  to  become 
adequately  self-sufficient  in  its  energy 
supplies. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  is  enacted,  the  10  years  now 
required  to  bring  a  nuclear  powerplant 
on  line  should  ultimately  be  reduced  to 
6  or  7  years.  The  savings  to  the  public 
through  elimination  of  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  should  be  significant,  both  in 
monetary  terms  and  in  terms  of  the 
ready  availability  of  the  necessities  of 
life  which  are  Increasingly  dependent  on 
a  reliable  and  adeqiiate  energy  base. 

This  legislation  is  one  step  which, 
along  with  perhaps  many  others,  will 
move  our  coimtry  in  the  direction  of 
energy  sufficiency  so  that  our  people  and 
their  Government  will  always  be  in  a 
position  to  be  the  master  of  their  des- 
tiny and  the  architects  of  their  own  na- 
tional policies  and  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  tliis  point  a  sectlon-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill : 

Sbctiok-bt-Section  Analysis 

1.  Section  101  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
192  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  As  stated  in  the  preamble  of  sec- 
tion 192,  the  purpose  of  the  section  Is  to 
provide  policy  guidance  to  the  Commission 
which  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  licensing  process  for 
utUizatlon  and  production  facilities  and  to 
eliminate  any  unnecessary  duplication  and 
delay  In  the  approval  process  required  for 
these  facilities. 

Subsection  192a. — Provides  policy  guidance 
to  the  Commission  on  public  participation 
and  the  disclosure  of  Information  to  the  pub-  i 
lie.  The  subsection  makes  It  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  to  candidly  and  expeditiously 
disclose  to  the  public  Information  which  it 
has  concerning  the  radiation  risks  which  may 
be  associated  with  production  and  utiliza- 
tion facilities.  The  subsection  requires  that 
such  disclosure,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasi- 
ble, should  be  In  non-technical  language. 
New  section  192a.  also  makes  It  the  policy 
of  the  Commission,  subject  to  applicable  dis- 
closure limitations  atithorized  by  law,  to 
make  available  to  the  public  promptly  all 
significant  radiological  safety  information, 
Including  technical  studies  and  reports,  to 
simultaneously  provide  to  all  parties  to  a 
Commission  licensing  proceeding  copies  of  all 
documents  and  written  communications  to 
or  from  the  Commission  which  relate  to  the 
application  being  considered  in  the  proceed- 
ing, and  to  open  to  the  public  all  meetings 
between  the  Commission  and  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  which  wUl  Include  discussions 
of  questions  significantly  affecting  the  radio- 
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logical  health,  and  safety  features   of  the 
faculty. 

Hew  subsection  192b. — Provides  policy 
guidance  to  the  Commission  for  expediting 
licensing  proceedings.  The  subsection  makes 
it  the  policy  of  the  Commission,  consistent 
with  Its  obligations  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  public  health  and  safety  to 
provide  for  the  full  and  equitable  adjudica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  record  de- 
veloped in  a  hearing  at  which  each  party  lias 
been  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  present  its 
case,  to  assure  that  its  licensing  proceedings 
are  conducted  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  In 
particular,  the  new  subsection  urges  the 
greater  use  of  pre-hearlng  procedures  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  licensing  hearings 
by  defining  and  shaping  the  genuine  Issues 
of  fact  to  be  considered. 

Subsection  192  c. — Provides  policy  guidance 
to  the  Commission  for  achieving  finality  in 
its  licensing  determinations.  The  subsection 
nifikes  It  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
achieve  finality  in  its  determinations  by  ap- 
plying the  essential  principles  of  the  judicial 
doctrines  of  res  judicata  and  collateral 
estoppel  to  its  licensing  proceedings.  Apply- 
ing those  principles,  the  Commission  would 
exclude  from  a  licensing  proceeding  any 
issue  which  ha4  already  been  decided  or 
which  coiild  have  been  raised  or  decided  in  a 
prior  proceeding  concerning  the  same  fa- 
cility, site^  design  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion reasM$nably  available  at  that  time  un- 
less tha,^rsnn  seeking  to  raise  the  Issue 
sbowsyfothe  satisfaction  of  the  Commi.ssion 
that^ere  should  be  some  further  considera- 
tiogr  to  determine  whether  there  should  be 
le  modification  to  the  facility  or  wheth^ 
sime  other  action  should  be  taken  which  will 
arovide  substantial  additional  protection  to 
the  public  health  and  safety,  the  common 
defense  and  secvuity,  or  the  environment. 
The  Committee  understands  that  the  Com- 
mission, through  Its  Atomic  Safety  and  Li- 
censing Appeal  Board,  has  nlready  applied 
the  doctrines  of  res  judicata  and  collateral 
estoppel  to  Commission  licensing  proceed- 
ings. Nevertheless,  shotild  there  be  any  in- 
consistency between  the  application  of  the 
policy  contained  In  new  subsection  192  c. 
and  the  Commission's  prior  determinations 
on  the  application  of  the  judicial  doctrines, 
the  Conamlttee's  Intent  is  that  the  policy 
contained  in  the  bill  be  applied  consistently 
with  the  principles  of  due  process  of  law. 

Subsection  192  d. — Provides  policy  guid- 
ance to  tlie  Commission  concerning  early 
notice  to  the  public  of  a  utility's  Intent  to 
obtain  a  license  or  permit  for  a  nuclear  fa- 
cility or  site.  The  subsection  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  require  any  person  seeking  to 
obtain  notice  of  Its  intent  to  do  so  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  or  regulations  which  the 
Commission  may  adopt.  Such  notices  of  in- 
tent would  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and,  together  with  other  regulations 
which  the  Commission  may  adopt,  would 
facilitate  greater  public  Involvement  in  a 
utility's  early  site  planning  program. 

Subsection  192  e. — Provides  poUcy  guid- 
ance to  the  Commission  on  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  agencies.  As 
a  further  step  toward  Improving  coordina- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  between  the  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  involved  In  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  facilities  on  aspects 
other  than  radiological  health  and  safety,  the 
new  subsection  makes  it  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  to  seek  arrangements  with  such 
other  agencies  to  permit  the  preparation  by 
the  Commission  of  a  single  detailed  state- 
ment in  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  covering  ail  Feder;U  actions  related  to 
the  faclUty. 

Subsection  1^2  f. — ^Provides  policy  guidance 
to  the  Commission  on  Federal -State  co<^- 


eratlon  in  the  approval  of  the  environmf>ntal 
aspects  of  a  proposed  nuclesr  facility.  In 
areas  other  than  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  and  the  common  de- 
fense and  security — ^those  areas  which  are 
the  exclusive  prortnce  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commls«lon — the  subsection  makes  it 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  coordinate 
its  licensing  and  permit  reviews  and  pro- 
ceedings with  any  related  state  agency  re- 
views or  proceedings  In  order  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  those  reviews. 
The  subsection  also  makes  It  the  policy  of 
the  Commission,  consistent  with  Its  obliga- 
tions imder  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  avoid  unnecesssry  dup- 
lication between  Commission  and  state  en- 
vironmental reviews  and  take  into  account 
in  Commlslson  proceedings  data  on  the  en- 
vironmental costs,  benefits  and  alternatives 
associated  with  the  facility  which  have  been 
developed  by  state  agencies. 

2.  Section  102  of  the  bill  requires  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
to  conduct  a  study  to  Identify  additional  pro- 
cedures for  improving  Federal  and  State 
participation  in  the  review  and  approval  of 
the  environmental  aspects  of  sites  for  nu- 
clear facilities.  The  study,  which  would  focus 
on  improving  the  efficiency  of  environmental 
decision-making  on  facility  sites,  would  con- 
sider all  areas  of  site  approval  and  review 
other  than  those  within  the  exclusive  pro- 
vince of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion— those  related  to  radiological  health  and 
safety  and  the  common  defense  and  security. 

3.  Section  103  of  the  bUl  adds  Section  193 
to  the  Act  which  Includes  additional  licen- 
sing authority  for  the  issuance  ckf  site  per- 
mits, the  issuance  of  a  combined  constmc- 
tiou  permit  and  operating  Ucense,  and  the  is- 
suance of  an  Interim  license  to  operate  a  nu- 
clear facility  pending  tlie  Issuance  of  the  full- 
term  license  provided  specific  requirements 
are  found  to  be  satisfied  by  the  Commission. 
In  addition  to  this  new  licensing  authority, 
the  section,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and 
in  order  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  regarding  the 
totality  of  licensing  actions  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  under  this  Act, 
Includes  certain  licensing  authority  which 
the  Commission  now  haa  \mder  the  present 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amendeci. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  193  a. — Au- 
thorizes any  person  to  file  a  written  applica- 
tion for  separate  approval  of  a  site  as  suitable 
for  one  or  more  utilization  or  production  fa- 
cilities even  though  no  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  a  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license  has  been  filed 
with  the  Commission.  Under  this  procedure. 
States  or  other  entities,  which  do  not  con- 
template constructing  or  operating  nuclear 
powerplants  on  their  own  account  may  apply 
to  have  sites  iar  these  faculties  approved  in 
advance  of  a  utility's  decision  to  construct  a 
faciUty.  This  subsection  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  specify  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion the  Information  to  be  supplied  by  the 
applicant  for  a  site  permit.  It  also  empowers 
the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  such  siting 
criteria  and  other  requirements  as  it  may  by 
rule,  regulation  or  ordCT  establi^,  to  issue 
site  permits  subject  to  ^appropriate  conditions 
<»•  to  deny  site  piermlts.  In  developing  these 
requirements  and  criteria.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Commission  will  be  guided  both  by  con- 
siderations of  radiological  health  and  safety 
and  common  defense  and  security  set  forth  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
as  well  as  by  considerations  In  other  appli- 
cable authority  Including  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  Commis- 
sion is  also  required  to  Issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations setting  time  periods  for  the  duration 
of  site  permits. 
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Pcrrarrraph  (2)  of  snbsection  193  a. — ^Per- 
mits applicants  for  construction  permits  or 
combined  construction  permits  and  operation 
licenses  who  plan  to  build  and  operate  a 
facility  on  a  site  for  which  a  valid  site  permit 
is  outstanding,  to  engage  in  certain  prelim- 
inary site  preparation  and  limited  construc- 
tion actlvltlc!?  while  the  construction  permit 
application  Is  being  reviewed.  This  Is  subject 
to  any  order  which  the  Commission  might 
Issue,  as  well  as  to  the  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations.  This  procedure  which  Is  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  procedure  contained 
In  subsection  193  b.  of  the  Act,  will  permit 
construction  of  the  faclUty  to  begin  Immedi- 
ately upon  Issuance  of  the  construction  site 
permit,  the  essential  preparatory  work  hav- 
ing been  completed.  Thi=  is  accomplished  un- 
der procedures  which  provide  fltll  assurance 
that  the  environment  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. The  preliminary  work  may  only  be 
performed  on  sites  which  have  been  previ- 
ously approved  by  the  Commission  following 
a  full  environmental  hearing  and  review  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  site.  The  types  of  pre- 
liminary construction  work  which  may  be 
conducted  are  limited  to  those  provided  for 
by  the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  v.-ork  wtU  be  simi- 
lar In  scope  to  that  permitted  under  the  es- 
tablished limited  work  authorization  proce- 
dure which  is  restated  in  subsection  193  b. 
Safety-related  construction  activities  under 
this  paragraph  could  not  continue  beyond 
one  year  unless  the  Commission,  for  good 
cause  shown,  extends  that  period. 

Subsection  193  b. — Confirms  and  broadens 
somewhat  the  Commission's  existing  author- 
ity under  the  rule -making  powers  of  the  Act 
to  permit  applicants  for  construction  per- 
mits or  lor  combined  construction  permits 
and  operating  Ucenses  to  begin  site  prepa- 
ration work  and  limited  construction  activi- 
ties at  their  own  risk  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  construction  permit  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  an  operating  license. 

Unlike  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  193  a, 
the  procedures  In  this  subsection  do  not  re- 
quire the  existence  of  a  valid  site  permit. 
The  procedures  are,  however,  carefully  drawn 
to  assure  that  the  activities  authorized  are 
without  any  adverse  effect  on  either  safety 
or  environmental  Issues.  Authorization  to 
conduct  such  activities  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Commission  only  after  environmental  Issues 
have  been  adequately  resolved  and  requisite 
findings  required  by  the  National  EUivlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969  prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  any  construction  permit  have  been 
made.  Moreover,  the  Commission  would  also 
have  had  to  fiJid  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  proposed  site  is  suitable 
from  a  radiological  health  and  safety  stand- 
point for  a  faciUty  of  the  general  size  and 
type  proposed.  If  authority  to  undertake 
safety-related  construction  activities  Is  also 
requested,  the  Commission  Is  required  to  find 
further  that  these  activities  Involve  no  sig- 
nificant tinresolved  public  health  and  safety 
Issues.  The  types  of  safety-related  activities 
Include  such  things  as  excavation,  pouring 
foundations  and  related  workup  to  finished 
ground  level.  This  subsection  also  provides 
that  any  safety-related  construction  activi- 
ties which  aie  undertaken  shall  not  con- 
tinue beyond  a  one-year  period  unless  the 
Commission,  for  good  cause  shown,  extends 
that  period.  The  Commission  is  also  re- 
quired to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  receipt  of  any  request  for  authori- 
zation to  conduct  such  site  activities.  Tlie 
Commission  must  provide  persons  whose 
Interests  may  be  affected  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings  on  all  NEPA  Issues,  and 
on  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  site 
from  a  radiological  health  and  safety  stand- 
point. Where  safety-related  work  Is  Involved. 
an   opportunity   for   hearing   on    any   slg- 
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ly  to  supply  full  In- 
|leslgn  of  the  facility, 
evlew  and  an  oppor* 
le  final  design  and  a 


niflcant  unresolved  puqllc  health  and  safety 
question  la  also  to  be  ;provided.' 

The  procedures  In  tills  subsection,  It  baa 
already  been  demonstrated,  will  reduce  the 
lead  time  required  to  [bring  nuclear  facili- 
ties on  line. 

Subsection  193  c. — Authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  a  combine^  construction  permit 
and  operating  license  whenever  an  implica- 
tion contains  suiBcient)  information  to  sup- 
port the  Issuance  of  bo|h  In  accordance  with 
the  Commission's  rules  and  regulations.  This 
combined  license  coulc^  be  Issued  to  an  ap- 
plicant who  la  able  Inlt 
formation  on  the  final 
Under  this  procedure, 
tuuity  for  hearing  on 
redundant  operating  license  review  and  hear- 
ing would  be  eliminated.  If  such  a  combined 
license  is  issued,  the  fafiUty  involved  would, 
of  coiu-se,  be  subject  tol  continuing  Commis- 
sion Inspection  during  construction  and 
prior  to  operation.  Plants  which  have  not 
been  constructed  in  acoprd  with  the  applica- 
tion and  the  combined  Jllcense  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Commlaslon  to  operate.  Ilie 
Commission  Is  also  required  to  publish  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  [Register  at  least  30 
days  before  a  facllltyj  for  which  such  a 
combined  license  has 
to  commence  operatloi 
provide  persons  wh 
affected  by  the  operatl< 
an  opportunity  for  a  hi 

A  hearing  will  be  held 
Ing  the  hearing  demo: 
faction  of  the  Coi 
exists  a  factual  dispute 


n  Issued  Is  expected 

This  notice  mxiat 

interests    may    be 

of  the  facility  with 

Ing. 

the  person  request- 
ates  to  the  satis - 
;on,  both  that  there 
bout  a  genuine  Issue 


of  material  fact  regardiiig  significant  matters 


that,  In  the  light 
bly  to  result  In  some 
lllty  or  other  appro- 
Jch  will  provide  sub- 


In  the  proceedings, 
thereof  a  hearing  Is 
modification  to  the  tt 
priate  action  taken  wl 
stantlal,  additional  prol|ection  for  the  public 
health  and  safety,  the  common  defenfe  and 
security,  or  the  environment.  The  foregoing 
hearing  standard  camiot  be  applied  In  a 
formula-type  fashion  In  Individual  cases. 
The  Commission  or  Its  representatives  such 
as  members  of  the  ^tomlc  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Panels  must  apply  the 
standard  on  a  case-byicase  basis  consider- 
ing the  allegations  which  have  been  made, 
as  well  as  all  relevant  circiunstances  includ- 
ing the  prior  proceedl4gs  which  have  been 
conducted  in  regard  td  the  facility.  In  the 
final  analysts,  the  judgment  of  the  Coromls- 
slon  or  its  designated,  i«vlewlng  officials  will 
have  to  be  applied.  Thel final  decision  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  toj  judicial  review.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  publish 
procedures  regarding  ttte  application  of  the 
foregoing  standard.  SuCh  procedures  could 
provide  that  the  Individual  requesting  the 
hearing  must,  as  a  pati  of  the  petition  for 
hearing,  provide  affidavits  to  support  the 
request.  The  ultimate  iurden  of  persuasion 
win  rest  on  the  person;  seeking  the  hearing 
since  that  person  will  be(  the  proponents  of  an 
order  seeking  to  modify  or  revoke  an  existing 
Ucenae.  The  Commlsslo:  i  may,  where  prompt 
action  appears  necessay  in  the  public  In- 
terest, permit  the  Interim  operation  of  a 
nuclear  facility  under  1  he  authority  of  sub- 
section 193  e.  pending  the  completion  of 
any  hearing  on  the  Tull-term  license  or 
amendment  to  an  exist  ng  license. 

Subsection  193  d. — J  lUthorlzes  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  coni  tructlon  permit  or  a 
combined  construction  permit  and  operating 
license  for  a  facility  afti  ir  review  but  without 
a  further  hearing  undir  the  circumstances 
specified  therein.  These  circumstances  are 
tiiat  the  facility  will  b«  constructed  and  op- 
erated on  a  site  approi  ed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 193  d.  and  thai  the  preliminary  de- 
sign of  the  facility,  in  tl  >e  case  of  a  construc- 
tion permit,  or  the  Aral  design  of  the  fa- 
cility, in  the  case  of  ar  operating  license  or 
a  combined  constr^ictlo  i  permit  and  operat- 


ing license,  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  prior  Commission  approval 
could  be  In  a  rulemaking  proceeding  or  a 
manufacturing  license  proceeding. 

The  subsection  provides  that  30  days  prior 
to  issuing  a  construction  permit  or  license 
iinder  this  authority,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  stat- 
ing that  consideration  Is  being  given  to 
granting  a  permit  or  license.  The  hearing 
standard  and  relevant  considerations  are 
Identical  to  the  discussion  above  under  sub- 
section 193  c.  The  subsection  also  requires 
the  Commission  to  publish  a  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  30  days  prior  to  issuance  of 
an  operating  license  or  commencement  of 
facility  operation.  Such  notice  shall  state 
that  Issuance  of  the  license  Is  under  con- 
sideration or  commencement  of  operation  Is 
expected  to  take  place  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  Is  provided. 

Subsection  193  e. — Authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  Interim  operating  licenses 
or  an  Interim  amendment  to  an  operating 
license  In  advance  of  the  conduct  or  com- 
pletion of  hearings  on  the  Issuance  of  the 
full-term  license  or  amendment  to  the  full- 
term  license.  This  authority  could  be  used 
only  If  all  requirements  of  applicable  law 
are  otherwise  satisfied  Including  Commission 
safety  findings  which  are  required  for  such 
Interim  operation.  If  such  findings  are  made, 
the  authority  can  be  used  If  the  applicant 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  facility  should  not  be  re< 
quired  to  stand  Idle  pending  the  completion 
of  the  hearing  on  the  full-term  license  or 
amendment  thereto.  If  such  authority  Is 
used,  the  Interim  license  or  amendment  shall 
contain  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary, Including  those  necessary  to  assure 
that  any  subsequent  findings  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  will  be  given  full  fcH-ce  and 
effect,  and  that  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  Issues  on  their  merits  will  not  be  preju- 
diced. In  view  of  the  changes  In  licensing 
authority  which  should  resxUt  In  early  reso- 
lution of  regulatory  Issues,  It  Is  expected  that 
this  authority  would  not  have  to  be  xised 
with  great  frequency.  The  subsection  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  publish  a  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  Its  Intent  to  grant 
such  Interim  authority,  and  shall  request 
therein  comments  from  interested  persons 
on  the  consequences  of  undue  delay  In  the 
operation  of  the  facility.  Any  such  Interim 
license  or  amendment  will  normally  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  months,  unless  for  good  cause 
shown  the  Commlaslon  extends  such  period. 
Any  final  action  of  the  Commission  under 
this  subsection  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

4.  Subsection  201  of  the  bill  amends  sub- 
section 182  b.  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  the 
present  requirement  for  mandatory  review 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards (ACR8)  of  certain  construction  per- 
mit and  operating  license  applications.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  authorizes  the 
ACRS  to  review  manufacturing  license  and 
site  permit  applications,  in  view  of  the  In- 
flexible mandatory  review  requirements,  the 
amendment  to  subsection  182  b.  provides 
that  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  Commis- 
sion request  for  ACRS  review  and  report  on  a 
particular  application,  the  ACRS  may  dis- 
pense therewith  by  notifying  the  Commis- 
sion In  writing  that  It  Is  the  ACRS  view  that 
a  review  and  report  on  the  application  is  not 
warranted.  This  authority  would  also  per- 
mit the  ACRS  to  dlspen.se  with  the  review 
of  certain  classes  or  types  of  facilities  pur- 
suant to  rule  concurred  in  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  all  cli'cumstances,  however,  the 
ACRS  Itself  will  make  the  decision  on  wheth- 
er any  application  should  be  reviewed.  The 
ACRS  has  strongly  supported  the  need  for 
this  fiexlblllty  to  enable  it  to  direct  Its  ac- 
tivities to  those  matters  which  In  its  Judg- 
ment reqinre  revlev.  Finally,  the  amendment 


to  the  subsection  provides  that  any  ACRS 
report  or  any  ACRS  notice  that  a  report  is 
unnecessary  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  ^- 
pUcatlon  record  and  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic except  to  the  extent  that  security  classi- 
fication prevents  disclosure. 

5.  Section  202  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
186  of  the  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Oom- 
mlBslon  to  issue  construction  permits  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Adding  Introductory  language 
which  Is  needed  In  view  of  the  additional  li- 
censing authority  which  Is  Included  In  the 
new  section  193;  and  (2)  deleting  the  present 
mandatory  requirement  that  construction 
permits  specify  the  earliest  and  latest  dates 
for  completion  of  the  proposed  construction. 
The  fact  that  section  185  by  Its  terms  is 
based  on  the  existing  two-step  licensing  proc- 
ess (first  a  construction  permit  and  then  an 
operating  license)  explains  the  need  for  its 
Introductory  sentence  to  recognize  the  addi- 
tional licensing  authority  In  the  new  section 
193. 

As  to  the  deleted  language  concerning 
construction  time,  the  Commission  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  language  has  not  served  any 
significantly  useful  purpose  In  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  facilities. 

6.  Section  203  amends  subsection  189  a. 
of  the  Act.  That  subsection,  which  provides 
for  hearings  In  certain  Commission  proceed- 
ings. Is  amended  to  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement that  a  hearing  be  held  on  each 
application  under  Section  103  or  104  b.  for 
a  construction  permit  for  a  facility  and  on 
any  application  under  subsection  104  c.  lor 
a  construction  permit  for  a  testing  facility 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  hearing  request. 
The  amended  language  would  require  Instead 
that  an  opportunity  for  hearing  be  provided 
in  connection  with  any  proceeding  to  Issue, 
amend,  suspend  or  revoke  any  license,  con- 
struction permit  as  well  as  the  other  activi- 
ties which  have  always  been  covered  by  the 
subsections.  T7nder  the  amended  189.a.  al- 
though a  hearing  on  the  Issuance  of  a  con- 
struction permit  would  not  be  mandatory  In 
all  Instances,  a  hearing  would  be  held  In  all 
Instances  when  a  proper  request  is  made  for 
a  hearing  which  satisfies  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  particularly  section 
193,  and  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  on  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative may  schedule  a  hearing  on  any  ad- 
ministrative matter.  The  amendment  delet- 
ing the  mandatory  hearhig  Is  responsive  to 
two  factors.  First,  under  the  licensing  au- 
thority in  section  193  the  major  Issues  asso- 
ciated with  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  facility 
would  be  examined  in  connection  with  the 
review  of  an  application  for  a  site  permit, 
which  could  well  precede  any  application  for 
a  construction  permit  by  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  It  is  at  the  site  approval  stage  that 
tlie  opportunity  for  full  ventilation  of  the 
public's  views  regarding  site  acceptability  is 
the  greatest  and  the  most  effective.  Conse- 
quently, there  should  be  opportunity  for  full 
public  participation  in  a  proceeding  to  con- 
sider an  application  for  a  site  permit. 

The  second  factor  supporting  the  deletion 
of  the  mandatory  hearing  requirement  Is  the 
experience  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shows  that  the  requirement  results 
in  as  much  as  five  months  additional  licens- 
ing processing  time  even  In  the  proceedings 
In  which  no  issues  have  been  raised  by  the 
Commission  or  by  any  person  whose  Interest 
could  be  affected  by  the  proceeding.  Tbe  ad- 
ditional level  of  review  under  these  clrciun- 
stances  results  in  a  built-in  period  of  delay 
without  any  commensurate  benefits. 

The  subsection,  as  amended,  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  notice  of  proposed  licens- 
ing actions  by  the  Commission  to  be  given 
at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  the  granting 
of  the  application.  As  in  the  present  law, 
subsection  189  a.  further  provides  that  the 
requirements    of   publication    and    30   days 
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notice  may  be  waived  for  those  amendments 
which  the  Commission  has  determined  in- 
volve no  significant  haisards  considerations. 
Although  a  hearing  may  be  requested  on  any 
amendment  application  to  which  the  waiver 
of  publication  and  30-day  notice  applies,  the 
hearing  in  such  instances  would  be  held  after 
Instead  of  before  Issuance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

[NOTB. — All  of  the  following  sections  are 
conforming  amendmenta  to  existing  sections 
of  the  Act  which  are  required  in  view  of  the 
licensing  authority  in  the  new  section  193:] 

7.  Subsection  301  of  the  bill  is  a  conform- 
ing amendment  to  section  29  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards to  review  site  permit  applicatioits. 

8.  Section  302  at  the  bill  is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
106  c.  which  la  needed  because  of  the  changes 
In  the  licensing  authority  provided  for  in  the 
new  section  ld3.  The  present  provision*  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  105  c.  of  the  Act 
permit  supplementary  antitrust  review  in 
connection  with  the  assurance  of  certain 
(^>erating  llcensea.  Under  the  new  section 
193,  an  application  could  be  filed  for  a  com- 
bined oonetruction  permit  and  operating 
license.  Vtuiet  the  conforming  amendment, 
a  single  prelicensing  antitrust  review  under 
section  105  of  the  Act  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted and  completed  prior  to  the  Issiiance 
of  the  combination  permit  and  license.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  Commission  authorizes 
the  Interim  operation  of  a  nuclear  facility 
under  section  198,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  ot  subsection  106  c.  remain  ap- 
plicable. In  such  event,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  supple- 
mentary sntltruBt  and  hearing  prior  to  Is- 
suing a  full  tcRB  license.  However,  interim 
operation  of  the  facility  would  not  be 
precluded. 

9.  Section  303  of  the  bill  is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  subsection  161  o.  of  the  Act 
to  extend  to  the  llcensea  which  are  author- 
ized to  be  Issued  by  the  Commission  under 
the  new  section  193,  the  Commission's  au- 
thtwlty  to  reqioire  reports  and  records  and  to 
make  ln^;>ection£. 

10.  Section  304  of  the  bill  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  subsection  186  a.  of  the  Act 
which  is  needed  to  extend  the  Commission's 
levocatloB  authority  to  site  permits  author- 
ized by  section  193. 

11.  Sectitm  305  of  the  hill  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  Section  187  of  the  Act  which 
is  needed  to  make  site  permits  authorized 
by  section  198  subject  to  amendment,  re- 
vision or  modification  in  the  same  manner  as 
licenses  by  reason  of  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or 
of  rules  and  regulations  issued  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

12.  Section  300  of  the  bill  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  subsection  186  b.  of  the  Act 
which  la  needed  to  make  final  Commission 
actions  under  the  new  section  193  subject 
to  the  Judicial  review  provisions  erf  subsec- 
tion 189  b. 

13.  Section  307  of  the  bill  Is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  subsection  191  a.  of  the  Act 
which  is  needed  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  delegate  to  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Boards  certain  functions  respecting  site 
permits  axtthorlzed  under  the  new  section 
193. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 
AND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
6  MILLION  JEWISH  MARTYRS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
for  the  last  33  years  tiie  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  have  taken  note  of  the  in- 
famous action  of  the  Nazis  by  commem- 
orating the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  For 
those  who  are  sadly  not  familiar  with 
the  term,  "Holocaust,"  it  refers  to  the 
near  extinction  of  European  Jewry  by 
the  Nazis.  On  April  25,  the  33d  annual 
commemoration  was  held  at  Temple 
Emanu-El  in  New  York  City.  I  attended 
that  gathering  which  filled  the  ayna- 
gc^ue  and  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  addressed  the  coti- 
gregatlon  as  I  have  been  on  every  such 
occasion.  There  was  not  a  person  in  the 
hall  who  at  some  time  during  the  cere- 
mony was  not  similarly  moved  to  tears. 

We  must  remember  the  mart^^rs  who 
give  us  strength  to  prevent  future  such 
mai-tyrdoms.  The  worid  must  never  for- 
get and  we  who  are  the  descendants 
physically  and  spiritually  of  ttiose  mar- 
tyts  must  make  certain  that  the  world  is 
not  permitted  to  forget.  For  if  we  have 
learned  any  lesson  through  the  ages  of 
suff eiing  and  persecution,  it  is  that  every 
age  is  capable  of  the  vilest  acts — and  in- 
deed we  see  such  vileness  today  in  the 
worid  about  us. 

The  program  from  Temple  Emanu-El 
is  appended  because  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues will  benefit  from  a  reading  of  the 
moving  statements  made  on  that  oc- 
casion: 
THnrrr-THDU)  ANirrvBBSAHT  of  thb  Wabsaw 

Ghetto  UFKisiifG  Am  MEicomiaL  Services 

FOB  6  Mn.LiON  Jewish  Marttks 

Time:  Siinday,  April  25,  at  1:30  P.M. 

Place:  Temple  Emanu-EI,  Main  sanctuary 
and  all  adjoining  halls  connected  with  closed 
circuit  television.  Outdoors  at  6th  Ave.  from 
65th-67th   Streets   by   loudspeaker   hookup. 

Attendance:  Approximately  10,000-15,000 
people.  (Weather  permitting.) 

Highlights:  Hvmdreds  of  commemorative 
candles   lit  by  survivors  of  the  Holocaust. 

Candle  Lighting  ceremony  for  Six  Million 
by  survivors  of  Nazi  Concentration  Camps. 

Presentation  of  Special  Appeal. 

Chairman:  Benjamin  Meed,  President  of 
Wagro,  Survivor  of  the  Warsaw  Qhetto. 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Ronald  B.  Sobel,  Spir- 
itual Leader  of  Temple  Emanu-El. 

Guest  speakers:  Chalm  Herzog.  Israel  Am- 
bassador to  the  UJT.;  Abraham  O.  Beame, 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York;  James  L.  Buckley, 
United  States  Senator  (N.Y.);  Rabhl  Alex- 
ander M.  Schindler,  Chairman.  Conference  of 
Presidents   of  Major   Jewish   Organizations. 

Participants:  N.T.  Congressional  Delega- 
tion; Leading  Federal,  State  and  City  Offi- 
cials; Heads  of  National  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions; Leaders  of  New  York  City  Clergy; 
Mlsha  Raitzln,  Tenor,  Metropolitan  Opera; 
David  Kusevltsky,  Cantor;  Temple  Emanu-El 
Choir  (under  the  direction  of  Cantor  Arthur 
Wolfson);  Ramaz  School  Chorus. 

E-L  Mole  Rachamlm:  David  Kusevltsky, 
Cantor. 

Kadlsh  Be'Slbur:  Hlrsh  Altusky,  Editor  of 
Wagro  Bulletin. 

Ghetto  songs:  Mlsha  Raitzln,  Tenor,  Metro- 
politan Opera. 

The  33rd  Annual  Commemoration  of  the 
Wabsaw  Ghetto  Ufrisinc  Held  at  Temple 
Emantt-el,  Fifth  AvENtrE  and  65th  Street, 
New  York  Citt,  April  25,  1976 
(Opening  remarks:  Benjamin  Meed,  Chair- 
man of  United  Commemoration,  President, 
Warsaw     Qhetto     Resistance     Organization 
(WAGRO):) 

We  are  gathered  here  today  mark  the 
Thirty-third    Anniversary    of    the    Warsaw 


Ghetto  Uprising — to  Remember  the  Six  Mfl- 
llon  Jewish  Martyrs. 

We  say,  "To  Remember",  not  only  becatise 
we  want  to  motim  their  deathe— tout  we  say, 
"To  Heinember'*,  because  we  would  like  to  Re- 
member their  lives,  their  belief  In  humanity 
under  undescrlbable  Inhuman  conditions  of 
the  Ghettos  and  Nazi  death  camps.         -^ 

In  all  of  us  assembled  here  today  bufns  a 
flame,  something  like  a  yahi^elt  candle,  that 
flares  when  we  recall  the  most  catastrophic 
destruction  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Once  again,  we  light  the  yahrzelt  candles 
In  the  memory  of  oirr  Kedoshim,  searching 
for  some  way  to  symbolize,  to  memorlallJie, 
to  bring  home,  both  to  ourselves  and  the 
world,  the  tragic  past  of  our  own  generation. 

TO  us,  gathered  here  for  this  most  solemn 
Commemoration,  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Upris- 
ing Is  not  a  mere  historical  fact,  but  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  very  beings,  a  heritage  and 
sense  of  obligation  we  must  carry  with  us 
wherever  we  go. 

It  Is  a  heritage  that  we  can-y  with  sorrcw 
but  at  the  same  time  with  pride,  for  it  Is  a 
heritage  of  heroism,  a  fight  against  the 
most  horrible  conditions,  against  impossible 
odds — to  maintain  human  dignity,  to  prove 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  could  never  be  extinguished. 

Tlilrty-three  yean  later,  as  we  get  further 
away  from  those  horrible  years,  we  feel  our 
loss  more  acutely,  now,  than  we  did  In  the 
years  inunediately  after  the  Holocaust. 

Par  In  ttuwe  early  days,  we  had  no  clear 
ooaceptlaa  at  tbe  ezMrmlty  ot  our  loss.  And 
•«>en  after  we  learned  that  we  had  loA  Six 
*^<m""  Brothcn,  Slstera.  Parents  and  Chll- 
dzen,  the  impact  of  this  fact  wem  not  totally 
understood. 

Now,  each  passing  year  brings  tbe  enormity 
of  our  lose  back  home,  as  a  new  generation  of 
Jews  grows  up,  who  never  knew  their  grand- 
paruits,  and  never  experleneed  their  world, 
their  culture  of  1,000  years  of  European  Yld- 
dlshkeit. 

With  each  passing  year,  we  feel  Jewish  life 
is  made  poorer,  as  a  whole  generation  of 
Jewish  culture  Is  missing.  We  are  missing  the 
authors,  the  scientists,  the  playwrights,  the 
composers  and  tbe  political  leaders.  They 
have  not  been  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

And  yet,  we  do  not  think  only  in  terms  of 
loss,  for  otir  great  tragedy,  togetlier  with  the 
spirit  of  struggle  and  resistance,  of  heroism 
and  martyrdom,  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
There  the  children  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  stand  slde-by-side  with  other  chil- 
dren of  Israel  guarding  the  land  from  tbe 
Hills  of  Golan  to  the  Desert  of  Slnal.  These 
are  children  who  have  grown  up,  nourished 
on  the  covirage  and  experiences  of  their  par- 
ents and  their  fallen  brethren.  The  spirit  ol 
the  Six  Minion  Is  now  an  Inner  strenglii, 
which  they  carry  within  themselves. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  must  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  and 
Remember  their  message.  The  message  which 
those  few  Jews  still  surviving  in  the  Ghetto, 
sent  out  in  the  11th  hour  of  their  struggle, 
was:  "Remember  us!  Do  not  Forget  what  we 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Naeis!  Re- 
member! And  do  not  let  the  world  forget!" 

And,  today,  as  the  world  tvu-ns  its  back  on 
our  brethren  in  the  State  of  Israel,  we  re- 
member all  the  more  the  isolation  and  frus- 
tration we  In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  felt  when 
ovu-  pleas  to  the  outside  world  for  help  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

A  world  that  knew  what  was  going  on,  knew 
about  the  Nazi  death  camps,  knew  about  the 
gas  diambers  and  the  kininc  of  millions  and 
chose  to  do  nothlne.  to  be  silent. 

And,  as  we  follow  the  events  in  the  United 
Nations  and  around  the  world,  we,  who  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  European  Jewry, 
grow  day-by-day  more  fearful  that  yet  an- 
other Holocaust  is  possible.  The  impossible 
happened  once  already;  who  is  to  say  it  can- 
not hai^en  again?  It  Is  up  to  us  to  be  on 
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and   not   to  all  )w  history  to  repeat 


gtiard 

itself. 

On  this  day  of 
and  thoughts  are  with 
lent  and  not-so-sUent 
behind  the  Iron  Curtai 
are  with  them. 

Never  again,  can  we 
by,  while  the  Jews  of  a 
of  extinction,  whether 
leal.  Never  again,  can 
a  deaf  ear  on  their 

Yes,  we,  the  survivoi^ 
will  remember!  Not  o: 
man  beings,  we  know 
reminding  the  world 
not  Jxist  a  bad  dream' 
however  .  inconceivabh 
reality. 

It  Is  precisely  becau.-^ 
dency  to  forget,  that  It 
ourselves  and  the  worl^ 
member  the  anguish 
guilt  of  the  world  that 

Only  by  rememberln 
next  generation  is  ther^ 
will  not  permit  another 


Comn^emoration,  oiu-  hearts 

our  brethren,  the  si- 

^lartyrs  still  oppressed 

n  and  elsewhere.  We 


It 
pleis 
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let  the  world  sit  Idly 

aatlon  face  the  threat 

be  cultural  or  phys- 

let  the  world  turn 

for  help. 

remember!  And  we 

as  Jews,  but  as  hu- 

and  wish  to  keep  on 

the  Holocaust  was 

—that  it  happened — 

It     happened     in 


of  the  human  ten- 
is  our  duty  not  to  let 
do  so.  We  must  re- 
the  agony  and  the 
allowed  It  to  happen, 
and  by  teaching  the 
hope  that  mankind 
Holocaust  to  occur. 


and 
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An  Appeal  To  AsstrsE  T^at 
ATiON  Shall 


THE  Next  Gfneb- 

iIOT  PV)RGET 


peo  )1 
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We  appeal  to  the 
the  city  of  New  York 
York: 

And  ask  that: 

The  story  of  the  Nazi 
1939-104.5,  which  indue  ed 
six  million  Jewish  peo]iIe 
nently  in  the  curriculifn 
system  of  high  schools 
out  the  State  of  New 

Individual  and  organ^tlonal 
given  to  establish  and 
museum  of  the  holocaii^t 
corresponding  to  the 
Martyrs  Memorial  Mu4eum 
consisting  of  a  memoris  I 
hall,  a  library,  and  facilities 
study. 

Thirty  years  ago  the 
from  the  bloodiest  anc 
history  of  mankind, 
lieved  there  would  be 
peace   woxild    prevail 
on  . . . 

However,  as  we  are 
from  those  horrible 
quire  a  better 
.<itanding  of  what  happebed 
means  in  terms  of  hlsto  ry 
learn  from  the  Nazi  era 
events  In  the  years  that 
War  n?  The  principal 
frightening:  What  was 
Indeed  possible!   What 
lieveable  can  Indeed  habpe 

We  m\ist  prevent  an(  ither 
it  even  begins  to  develo|  i 

W©  must  not  wait. 

We  must  not  hestltati 

We  must  not  procras 

We  must  act  now ! 

The  way  to  prevent 
to  teach  our  younger  geheratlon 
lowing  generations,  abojut 
the   years    1939-1945. 
mu.st  know,  must  undek-stand 
member. — Warsaw  Gheqto 
zation — WAGRO. 


e  and  the  leaders  of 
1  nd  the  State  of  New 


perspective 


Remarks  by   Mayor  Ai « 

THE       COMMEMORATIoir 

Ghetto  Uprising 


Schludler,  Mr.  Meed, 
Buckley,  mem- 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto 


Se  lator 


Rabbi  Sobel,  Rabbi 
Ambassador  Herzog, 
bers  and  supporters  ol 
Resistance  Organlzatio 

For  »U  our  history,  ^ur  people  have  been 
targets. 

Wherever   we   lived 
country  of  freedom 
we  have  been  victims  o 
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holocaust  in  Europe, 

the  destruction  of 

be  placed  perma- 

of  the  educational 

ind  colleges  through- 

YJork; 

assistance  be 

i^intain  a  permanent 

in  New  York  City — 

Vashem  heroes  and 

in  Jenisalem — 

room,  an  exhibition 

for  research  and 


world  was  recovering 
cruelest  war  in  the 
all  hoped  and  be- 
no  more  wars;   that 
^n   earth   from    then 


years, 


^tting  further  away 
we  begfn  to  ac- 
and  better  under- 
then  and  what  it 
What  lesson  do  we 
itself  and  from  later 
followed  after  World 
lesson  Is  simple  and 
;hought  impossible  is 
was  thought  unbe- 
n  again! 

calamity  before 


:inate. 

another  holocaust  is 
and  the  fol- 
what  happened  In 
f,  and  all  others, 
and  must  re- 
Resistance  Organl- 
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including   this   great 
respect  for  rights, 
discrimination. 


In  some  countries,  we  were  medi  scape- 
goats and  were  sent  into  exile. 

The  rulers  of  other  countries,  from  the  old 
pharaohs  of  Egypt  to  the  present  tyrants  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  refused  to  let  our 
people  go. 

And  then,  there  was  the  holocaust — geno- 
cide on  an  unprecedented  scale! 

SLx  million  Jews  were  wiped  out  as  sacri- 
fices on  one  madman's  altar  to  a  super  dream 
of  world  supremacy  shared  by  the  people 
of  a  whole  nation. 

But,  some  Jews  resisted,  and  "Enough!  No 
more!''  became  the  rallying  cry  which  led 
to  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  33  years  ago. 
It  took  overwhelming  numbers  of  Nazis, 
tanks,  cannon  and  machine  guns,  to  quash 
tlie  rebellion. 

Ultimately,  the  Nazis  had  to  burn  the 
ghetto  to  the  grounds. 

Your  chairman,  Benjamin  Meed,  and  his 
wife  Vladka,  who  wrote  the  book  "Both  Sides 
of  the  Wall,"  were  active  members  of  the 
underground  movement  in  the  Ghetto,  and 
they  survived  the  Uprising. 

Vladka's  resistance  took  the  form  of  carry- 
ing vital  messages  and  supplies  between 
those  caught  in  the  Ghetto  and  sympathizers 
outside.  She  would  be  lifted  over  the  wall 
or  sent  through  underground  passages  be- 
neath the  wall,  knowing  that  if  she  were 
caught  by  the  Nazis,  she  would  meet  certain 
death. 

But,  she  carried  out  her  duties  with  co\ur- 
age  and  resourcefulness,  and  we  in  New  York 
City  are  proud  to  have  her  and  Benjamin  as 
our  fellow  citizens. 

There  were  many,  many  more  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  most  of  their  deeds  remain 
unrecorded.  Others  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  task  of  never  letting  tlie  world  forget 
what  happened  in  Warsaw  in  1943.  Benjamin 
is  one  of  them. 

He  has  gotten  more  and  more  people  to 
see  that  we  must  always  remember  the  War- 
saw Ghetto  Uprising  and  the  six  million 
Jewish  martyrs  who  were  slaughtered  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

My  own  mother  and  father  lived  hi  Warsaw 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

If  my  father  had  not  been  a  freedom 
fighter  and  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  flee 
from  Czarist  persecution  for  defending  hu- 
man rights  and  Justice,  I  might  have  been 
born  in  Warsaw  instead  of  London. 

My  family  and  I  might  have  perished  In 
the  Uprising,  except  for  the  twist  of  fate 
which  saw  my  father  bringing  my  mother 
and  their  new  child  to  America. 

But  what  do  these  annual  commemorations 
accomplish,  since  every  year  there  are  new 
problems  for  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world 
to  face? 

I'll  tell  you  what  these  commemorations 
accomplish:  Not  Just  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  the  survival  of  all  human 
rights. 

They  are  a  reminder  that  it  doesn't  take 
much  for  civilized  people  to  degenerate  into 
murdering  savages. 

Could  genocide  happen  in  the  United 
States?  Could  six  million  Jews,  or  six  million 
people  of  any  race  or  religion  or  ethnic 
origin,  be  slaughtered  here  in  the  United 
States  just  because  they  are  what  they  are? 

We  say  "No,  never."  But,  we  would  be  fool- 
ish to  go  to  sleep.  It  would  be  a  disaster  lor 
us  to  throw  away  our  memories  of  six  mil- 
lion Jewish  martyrs  and  of  heroic  move- 
ments like  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 

Freedom  has  a  high  price — eternal  vigi- 
lance. There  will  always  be  attempts,  usually 
small  ones,  to  take  away  this  liberty  or  that. 

We  may  be  free  today,  but  only  because  we 
have  continued  to  remember  what  happ>ened 
four  decades  ago  which  made  a  mockery 
of  all  social  progress  up  to  that  point. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Up- 
rising. We  must  make  certain  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  are  not  young 
enough  to  forget. 


If  we  forget,  we  die.  0  we  remember,  we 
survive. 

As  a  people,  we  have  suffered,  we  still  en- 
dure, and  we  will  survive. 

Thank  you. 

Warsaw    Ghetto    Service   of   Remembrance 
(By  Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler) 

Once  again  we  are  assembled  in  this  sanc- 
tuary. Once  again  a  sacred  service  of  remem- 
brance summons  us  here. 

Not  that  we  really  need  this  hazkarah  lest 
we  forget.  We  need  no  reminders.  We  remem- 
ber too  well.  Memories  come  ...  to  inter- 
rupt our  sleep  ...  to  still  our  laughter  .  .  . 
to  fill  our  silence  with  the  voices  of  the  past. 

Oiu*  memories  are  haunting,  hurting.  They 
still  make  us  stagger.  The  pavement  sinks 
under  the  feet,  the  walls  spin  round,  the 
world  reels.  We  cannot  stop  it  even  if  we 
would.  We  cannot  pluck  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shoah  from  us,  its  anguish 
pierced  too  deep.  The  bitterness  has  eaten 
into  our  sinews,  dissolved  our  flesh  into  fes- 
tering sores,  reduced  the  very  spirit  of  our 
lives  to  sparkless,  blackened  ashes. 

And  our  response  to  these  aching  memories 
is  silence.  It  mtist  be  that,  it  always  will  be 
that — a  silence.  For  our  speech  has  been 
stified  by  darkness,  and  our  suffering  is  of  a 
kind  which  has  no  tongue.  The  martyrology 
of  the  Jew  is  one  long  stillness,  an  endless, 
silent  scream  reaching  for  the  heavens— 
where  God  was  silent  too. 

And  yet  we  must  speak,  for  we  are  the 
spokesmen  of  the  dead.  It  is  our  duty  to  be 
their  witnesses.  They  struggled  to  survive, 
"not  only  to  survive  but  to  testify." 

Those  who  lived  through  and  outlived  this 
evil  do  not  need  to  speak;  di  gele  late,  the 
yellow  badge  Is  burned  on  our  flesh  for  all 
to  see.  But  our  ranks  are  thinning;  the  gen- 
erations come  and  go.  Memory  fades.  And 
there  are  those  who  have  determined  to  vrtpe 
its  slate,  to  make  it  seem  as  if  these  thlng.s 
had  never  been. 

And  so  we  must  speak — and  meet,  and 
wTite — however  faltering  our  tongue  and  un- 
availing our  speech. 

And  we  begin  and  seal  this  task  as  did  our 
fathers  with  words  hallowed  by  the  centuries 
of  our  martyrdom:  Yitgadal,  v'yitkadash 
sh'mey  rabha.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  ordained  that  this  prayer  be 
repeated  six  million  times.  People  must  never 
forget  why  this  is  so. 

Suffering  Is  often  called  a  mystery.  It  Is 
truer  to  speak  of  it  as  a  revelation;  for  it 
enables  us  to  see  what  we  often  fall  to  see, 
to  feel  what  the  world  inclines  us  not  to 
heed. 

The  first  of  these  truths  which  Issues  from 
the  experience  of  anguish  is  the  awareness  of 
oiur  essential  unity  as  a  people.  As  we  were 
brothers  In  death  so  are  we  brothers  in  life. 

And  we  resolve  to  act  as  brothers  should. 
Wherever  there  Is  a  Jewish  community  which 
is  embattled,  our  help  will  be  forthcoming. 
Wherever  there  is  a  single  Jew  in  danger,  in 
whatever  country  or  continent  or  the 
remotest  corner  of  our  far  flung  world,  we 
will  reach  out  to  him,  giving  our  hand,  our 
heart,  our  life.  Never  more  will  it  be  said: 
that  we  had  eyes  but  did  not  see,  that  we  had 
ears  but  did  not  hear,  that  we  had  mouths 
but  failed  to  speak. 

Aye,  we  are  one  and  indivisible.  Our  life 
forever  demands  involvement  with  a  larger 
fate — the  fate  of  Israel.  The  individual  Jew 
is  a  lie  and  a  fraud  when  he  Is  more  an  in- 
dividual than  he  is  a  Jew.  He  emerges  whole, 
authentic  only  when  he  surrenders  himself 
to  the  caxise  of  his  people. 

There  is  a  second  truth  which  emerges 
from  the  experience  of  our  anguish — not  Just 
the  awareness  of  our  essential  unity  as  Jews, 
but  that  awareness,  also,  which  speaks  to 
us  of  a  conunon  humanity.  We  are  bound 
to  one  another,  all  humans  are,  in  an  un- 
broken tinlty  of  pain. 
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We  cannot  deny  this  reality.  True,  the 
phoafi  is  aui  generis,  unprecedented  in  its 
evil;  there  is  a  chasm,  a  yawning  gorge  of 
blood  which  separates  it  from  ail  other  cata- 
clysms engulfing  modern  man.  Still,  it  is  only 
one  fearsome  road  leading  into  the  abyss 
of  human  evil.  Our  age  has  many  pathways 
Finking  into  this  hell:  starvation  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  the  archipelagos  of  Russia,  a  rain 
of  death  all  over  this  earth.  A  velt  brennt 
brider,  nit  nor  unzer  sJitetl  .  .  .  The  world 
IS  aflame,  not  Just  our  villages. 

And  so  there  Is  a  second  resolution  forged 
on  the  anvil  of  Jewish  suffering :  we  will  not 
stand  Idly  by  the  blood  of  our  brothers — 
not  our  own  blood,  nor  the  blood  of  our 
brother  man.  For  Jewlshness  can  never  be 
defined  only  In  parochial  terms;  we  sec  the 
saving  of  the  world  as  the  necessary  pre- 
condition of  o\ir  own  redemption. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  Can  v.p  really 
rise  above  our  sorrows  to  sense  tlie  sorrow 
of  others?  Can  those  eternally  rejected  by 
mankind  nonetheless  retain  their  faith  in 
man? 

Ask  the  survivors,  they  did!  Des  Pres'  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  life  In  the  death  camps 
has  established  it  for  all  time  to  come:  there 
was  a  connection  between  staying  alive  and 
staying  human.  Survival  in  the  camps  did 
not  at  all  Import  a  war  to  the  death  against 
all.  To  the  contrary,  survival  depended  fully 
on  an  essential  humanness,  on  an  "active 
sense  of  conscience  and  of  dignity."  As  a 
Belsen  Inmate  recalled.  In  words  most  beau- 
tiful to  hear:  "Even  when  in  death,  we  re- 
mained in  the  midst  of  life." 

It  is  possible  to  rise  above  our  sorrows.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  what  we  Jews  have  always 
been  challenged  to  do.  Reb  Taakov  Yltzha',: 
may  well  have  had  precisely  such  a  challenge 
in  mind  when  he  said:  "Nissim,  miracles  are 
relatively  easy  to  perform.  It  is  Infinitely 
more  difficult  to  be  a  Jew." 

We  meet  to  remember  the  heroes  of  War- 
saw, the  Jews  of  the  ghetto  who  fought  un- 
armed, with  bare  hands  facing  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  yet  they  prevailed  for 
they  set  the  way  in  which  they  themselves 
would  die. 

We  remember  with  honor  all  who  were 
seared  by  the  shoah  those  who  survived  and 
those  who,  alas,  did  not  survive.  They  too 
were  heroes,  for  heroism  comes  In  many 
forms.  And  one  such  form  assuredly  Is  this: 
to  cling  to  humanity  In  the  innermost  circle 
of  hell. 

Their  remembrance  and  example  give  us 
strength  to  turn  from  death  to  life,  to  hope 
where  others  despair,  to  love  where  others 
hate,  to  retain  our  belief  in  humankind  and 
the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  everything, 
there  is  a  meaning  in  human  history. 

Thus  do  we  give  substance  to  the  words  of 
our  tradition,  those  words  which  we  repeat 
six  million  times — and  more:  Yitgadal  v'yit- 
kadash sh'mey  rabba  . .  .  Magnified  and  sanc- 
tified be  the  Name  of  God. 

Jerusalem,  April  7,  1976. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Meed, 

Chairman,  United  Commemoration  Commit- 
tee, Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance  Organiza- 
ation,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Meed:  Jewish  history  in  this  gen- 
eration has  been  marked  by  such  great  trag- 
edies and  by  such  great  new  beginnings 
that  our  traditional  calendar  has  had  to  be 
expanded.  It  now  Includes  new  dates  which 
summon  up  whole  worlds  of  emotion  and 
remembrance.  Actually,  it  is  essential,  as  well 
as  deeply  moving  and  appropriate,  that  you 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Resistance  Organiza- 
tion bring  together  thousands  of  Holocaust 
survivors  every  year  in  New  York  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising. 

In  its  desperate,  superb  heroism  the  up- 
rising was  the  noblest,  the  most  memorable 
of    challenges    to    murderous    anti-Semitic 


totalitarianism.  It  remains  the  great  symbol 
of  the  Jewish  struggle  against  overwhelm- 
ing forces.  It  continues  to  give  courage  to  us 
in  Israel,  the  State  that  has  risen  out  of 
memory,  sweat  and  tears,  to  revive  the  his- 
toric life  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  State  that, 
despite  so  many  threats  to  its  existence,  will 
survive  and  flourish  because  Jews  everywhere 
are  united  in  love  and  concern  for  Zion. 

Ephraim  Katzir. 


Address  by  His  Excellency,  Ambassadob 
Chaiu  Herzog,  Permanent  Repbesentativx 
OF  Israel  to  thx  Uioted  Nations 
As  I  sat  during  the  past  days  in  the  United 
Nations  listening  to  the  deliberations  and 
facing  once  again  the  interminable  assault 
on  Israel,  the  words  of  the  Hagadah  came 
to  mind:  In  every  generation  we  should  see 
ourselves  as  having  participated  In  the  Ex- 
odus from  Egypt.  So  should  we  in  every 
generation  see  ourselves  as  having  stood  up 
as  a  people,  and  as  in  the  Exodus  or  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  having  proclaimed  "enough, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  compromise  on  our 
dignity  as  a  freedom-loving  people." 

It  Is  time  we  made  this  proclamation  as 
a  people  again.  For  we  now  detect  disturbing 
signs  or  appeasement,  alarming  indications 
of  an  attempt  by  many  W^estern  countries  to 
turn  a  blind  eye,  to  by-pass  the  problem,  to 
pretend  It  does  not  exist.  How  reminiscent 
are  these  signs  of  what  occurred  forty  years 
ago  when  Nazism  was  on  the  rise  and  the 
anti-Semitic  ranthigs  of  Hitler  reechoed 
across  Europe,  sounding  the  warning  note  to 
humanity,  a  warning  which  went  unheeded 
until  the  world  was  plunged  into  a  blood- 
bath v/hich  v.as  to  lead  to  a  holocaust  such 
as  humanity  has  not  yet  witnessed. 

Here  we  are  again  in  1976  with  the  alarm 
sounding  again  for  humanity,  alas  largely 
unheeded. 

Whnt  we  have  experienced  in  the  United 
Nations  should  have  sounded  the  alarm  for 
all  decent  and  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  When  a  gun-toting 
terrorist  leader  was  received  with  adulation 
and  a  standing  ovation  with  honors  accorded 
normally  to  the  head  of  a  state  by  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  when  the  General  Assembly  Is 
exhorted  without  so  much  as  a  demur  on 
the  part  of  at  least  the  representatives  of 
the  West,  to  eliminate  a  member  state  by 
a  racist  miu-derer  head  of  State,  when  an 
abomination  such  as  the  Zionist  resolution 
can  happen  In  the  World  Assembly,  when 
all  these  examples  of  cynical  expediency  and 
many  more  occur,  then  we  have  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  direction  In  which  the  world 
Is  moving.  It  is  time  to  sound  the  alarm 
and  rally  all  free  and  decent  people  to  gather 
to  defend  the  cause  of  human  freedom  which 
is  threatened. 

It  is  right  and  appropriate  that  we  meet 
here  in  the  shadow  of  the  ominous  develop- 
ments in  the  UJJ.,  reflecting  as  they  do  the 
dangers  which  threaten  free  societies  every- 
where, and  recall  the  selfless  courage  of  those 
who  rose  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  thirty-three 
years  ago  and  proclaimed  that  man's  spirit 
is  stronger  than  the  arms  of  the  oppressors, 
who  announced  to  the  world  that  never  again 
will  we  the  Jewish  people  fail  in  our  duty 
to  our  tradition  and  values  and  our  history, 
and  that  we  will  always  rise  to  flght  against 
the  forces  of  evil  which  threaten  us  and 
which  threaten  the  free  world. 

Not  only  has  the  United  Nations,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  a  leading  writer 
as  the  most  corrupt  and  most  corrupting 
organization  In  the  world,  become  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  world, 
but  because  of  the  utter  lack  of  moral  basis 
to  the  organization  today,  it  has  become  the 
outstanding  example  of  the  betrayal  of  those 
principals,  first  enunciated  by  the  Jewish 
prophets,  which  prompted  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations,  created  as  it  was  as  an 
anti-Nazi  alliance  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War.  One  has  but  to  contemplate  what  is 


happening  In  the  Lebanon  today  to  appre- 
ciate the  utt«r  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  world 
community. 

The  terrifying  impotence  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  cynical  heartlessness  of 
the  United  Nations  can  be  highlighted  by  no 
better  example  than  the  case  of  the  Lebanon. 
Well  over  thirty  percent  of  the  time  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  U.N.  was  devoted 
to  vlllifyiiig  and  attacking  Israel.  All  this  oc- 
curred while  a  nation  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Lebanon,  was  bleeding  to  deatii.  while  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  was.  and  is. 
being  strangled  by  Internecine  warfare.  As 
hundreds  of  Christian  hostages  were  being 
shot  dead  every  night  In  th3  Lebanon  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only,  namely  the  fact 
that  the  designation  "Christian"  was  marked 
in  their  Identity  cards,  the  United  Nations 
was  engaged  in  its  paranoiac  obsession  with 
Israel.  An  entire  Christian  community  of  one 
million  people  was  and  is  in  danger.  A  ter- 
rifying human  tragedy  has  been  unravelling 
Itself  before  our  eyes  while  the  world  looked 
on  in  silence  and  the  only  voice  raised  in 
the  U.N.  was,  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  voice 
of  Israel. 

Is  there  no  limit  to  the  baseness  of  Inter- 
national cynical  hyproclsy  as  reflected  in 
this  situation?  Here  we  see  some  20,000  peo- 
ple dead  and  some  50.000  wounded  in  a  terri- 
fying development  which  threatens  to  devel- 
op into  a  human  holocaust,  and  what  has  the 
Security  Cottncll  done?  Nothing!  The  UJJ.'s 
silence  Is  as  shattering  as  is  that  of  the 
Christian  Churches  which,  gagged  by  ex- 
pediency, contemplate  In  shameful  silence 
as  their  flock  is  threatened  with  extinction. 

In  a  world  where  this  can  happen,  let  us 
the  Jewish  people  have  no  illusions. 

In  the  words  of  King  Solomon: 

"Who  says  to  the  wicked  you  are  innocent, 
will  be  cursed  by  peoples,  abhorred  by  na- 
tions." 

We  are  told  that  the  Syiians"  role  in  the 
Lebanese  crisis  has  been  consti-uctive.  So 
that  we  appreciate  how  constructive  the 
Syrians  have  In  fact  been  in  the  Lebanon 
let  us  turn  to  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  who 
recently  described  their  role  as  follows: 

"Why  didn't  the  Lebanese  battle  stop  10 
months  ago?  It  is  understood  that  it  was 
Syria  .  .  .  which  was  feeding  this  battle.  It 
was  (the  Syrians)  who  were  supplying  arms 
to  both  sides.  They  could  have  stopped  all 
of  this  destruction.  How  is  it  that  the  fight- 
ing stopped  ten  months  later?  I  have  the 
details,  and  I  know  the  reason.  .  .  .  The 
Syrians  gave  arms  to  both  sides.  They  know 
very  well  that  I  have  the  full  details  of  what 
was  being  supplied  to  both  sides:  to  the 
Moslems  to  kill  the  Christians,  and  to  the 
Christians  to  kill  the  Moslems." 

So  much  for  the  constructive  role  of  the 
Syrians ! 

This  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  behaviour 
of  dictatorships  and  despotisms,  this  ostrich - 
Uke  attitude  to  the  irresponsible  behaviour 
of  petty  dictators,  this  alarming  tendency 
to  Ingratiate  oneself  with  despots  which  has 
become  the  accepted  norm  in  the  West  today, 
these  are  the  dangers  which  face  us,  these 
indications  must  sound  the  alarm  for  they 
augur  disaster.  It  behoves  us  here  at  this 
Assembly,  recalling  the  holocaust,  to  remem- 
ber those  who  fought  to  withstand  evil,  to 
cry  out  in  warning  to  the  world,  lest  we  be 
plunged  into  the  darkness  which  threatens 
the  world  again. 

On  all  sides  we  see  the  disturbing  signs 
which  presage  evil.  A  group  of  extreme  des- 
potisms has  taken  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  has  converted  it  into  a  body  which 
is  becoming  a  centre  for  hate  and  war- 
mongering. Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  dealt  with  the  Middle 
East  problem  is  a  tragedy  of  major  inter- 
national proportions.  Its  implications  are 
terrifying  and  sinister. 

Israel,  one  of  a  small  handful  of  democ- 
racies left  in  the  West,  out  of  a  total  of  144 
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Group  Rip-Off;  The  Prison  Rape! 
(By  David  Rothenberg) 

Bob  Martin  was  raped  60  times  diu-ing  one 
weekend  In  a  Washington,  D.C.,  Jail. 

Ralph  Gans  was  assaidted  by  17  men  dur- 
ing an  Inmates'  "political"  riot.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized for  months. 

Tlco  Goi-)2?Iez  was  rp.ped  by  three  guards 
in  a  city  Jail  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Harvey  Masters  was  seven  when  he  was 
sent  to  a  home  for  unwanted  boys  and  wa.s 
Jumped  by  four  kids  twice  his  age. 

Over  a  dozen  inmates  sexually  abused  a 
hated  prison  guard  during  a  well-pxibllcized 
prison  uprising. 

The  Prison  Rape! 

It  is  the  subject  of  political  rhetoric.  Jour- 
nalistic probing  and  detailed  statistical  re- 
ports, books,  films  and  plays. 

The  prt.^on  rape — the  group  rip-off — ^re- 
siilts  m  maimed  bodies,  disturbed  psyches 
and  bitter  recriminations.  It  scars  the  victim 
and  the  vlctlmizer,  and  all  of  society  picks  up 
the  tab  at  a  later  date — one  way  or  another. 

It  begins  In  training  schools  and  orphan- 
ages where  boys  as  young  as  four  years  of 
age  are  forced  into  submission  and  it  accel- 
erates as  adult  men  In  prison  stand  In  line 
and  knowingly  batter  the  insldes  of  a  se- 
lected victim. 

Prison  rape  becomes  the  ultimate  shame. 
It  deatpojrs  the  f«plrlt  and  symbolically  serves 
as  tJhe  demasexjllnlzatlon  of  the  victim. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  prison  rape.  Few 
men  will  speak  of  It.  They  bnry  tt  deep,  but 
the  hurt  festers  Inside  and  seeps  oirt  In 
numerous  ways. 

Male  rape  within  Institutions  (particularly 
In  the  overcrowded  city  Jails)  Is  a  common 
enough  phenomenon  to  Justify  the  specula- 
tion that  there  are  as  many  male  victims 
of  violent  sexual  assaxilt  as  there  are  female 
victims. 

Prison  rape  has  traditionally  been  called 
"the  homosexual  problem."  Gay  people  have 
responded  by  referring  to  the  "sexual  rip-oft 
In  prisons  as  "a  problem  of  heterosexual  vic- 
timization of  gay  and  non-gay  people." 

In  fact,  the  prison  rape  Is  a  prison  prob- 
lem. It  Is  the  violent  and  sexual  result  of  a 
repressive  and  oppressive  environment.  The 
system  Is  Indiscriminate  In  Its  victimization. 
Gay  men,  while  speclflcally  taunted  and 
abused  In  a  prison  surrounding,  do  not  have 
exclusivity  In  that  area. 

Such  diverse  bool:s  as  Susan  Brownimnicr's 
Ac/atnst  Our  Will  and  John  Herbert's  play 
Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes  have  revealed  that 
rape  Is  more  than  sexual  lust.  It  Is  also  a 
release  of  anger  and  violence  which  can  And 
a  cifflous  satisfaction  and  sense  of  power 
when  It  is  sexually  directed. 

It  ti  necessary  to  describe  the  prison  cxil- 
ture  if  rape  Is  to  be  understood  In  Its  total 
context  within  the  Institutions. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  in  adult  pris- 
ons have  had  some  experience  in  childhood 
li'.stitutlons:  orphanages,  reformatories  and 
training  schools.  They  learned  early  about 
the  use  of  sexTtp.l  control  as  a  means  of  In- 
stitution?.! power.  "I  was  seven  and  he  w^as 
1 2.  He  rappd  me  and  I  learned  to  carry  a  knife 
on  me."  Violence  rules. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  prison  population  con- 
sists of  young  men  under  the  age  of  35.  They 
bring  much  sexual  ambivalence  from  the 
streets  into  the  prison.  ITie  inmates  repre- 
sent a  lov.-er-economic  gro\)p  of  society.  Im- 
bued with  macho  role-playing  attitudes.  ("In 
the  Joint  I  had  me  a  woman.  She  was  a  fine 
bitch  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  her  old 
man. ")  Obtrusive  displays  of  male  behavior 
rtile  the  Inmate  pecking  order.  Thotigh 
homosexuality  Is  an  accepted  aspect  of  prison 
ej;i.=tence,  the  role  one  assumes  becomes  a 
s'gniflcant  factor  in  the  power  structxu*. 
( "I'm  a  man.  I'm  not  a  homo.  Sure,  I  screwed 
a  lot  of  asses,  taut  no  one  got  near  my  cakes. 
IV  split  them  open  first.") 

On  paper,  sex  Is  a  prison  no-no.  The  offi- 
cial stance  is  to  deny  Its  existence  and  stifle 


its  possibility.  Subsequently,  it  hovers  in  the 
mind.  It  is  threatening,  ubiquitous  and  mis- 
calculated. Administrators  and  officials  have 
always  been  very  uptight  about  sex.  MasHu:- 
bation  is  still  a  punishable  offense  hi  manv 
inotilution:5.  The  guards  aJid  wardens  have 
virtuully  no  informed  knowledge  about 
lixmiaa  sexuaUty  and  give  no  indication  that 
they  are  in  touch  with  their  own  sexuality, 
much  less  the  real  and  present  sexual  needs 
of  the  thousands  of  men  in  their  custody. 

These  institutions  house  adult  men  but 
give  them  Infantile  regimentation.  Absurd, 
chUdllke  riUes  inhibit  the  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes of  active  and  angry  young  men.  There 
Is  little  opportunity  to  confront  yourself  iu 
prison.  Siu-vlval  becomes  a  way  of  life.  Pris- 
oners have  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  and 
machinate  to  survive — to  endure  the  guards 
and  the  other  Inmates.  Large,  monolithic  In- 
stitutions are  brimming  with  tension.  When 
you  enter  places  like  Attica.  Trenton,  &ui 
Quentln  or  Leavenworth,  you  can  feel  the 
tension  in  the  air.  It  Is  angry  and  it  Is  sexual. 

Bill  Sands  described  the  atmosphere  of 
prison  In  his  book  STj/  Shadow  Ran  Fast: 

"Everywhere,  every  minute — ^llke  the  air  you 
breathe — there  is  the  threat  of  violence  liuk- 
Ing  beneath  the  surface.  Unlike  the  air,  it  is 
heavy,  massive  and  as  oppressive  as  molasses. 
It  permeates  every  second  of  everyone's  exist- 
ence— tho  potential  tlireat  of  sudden, 
ferocious  annihilation.  It  is  as  gray  and  swift 
and  unpredictable  as  a  shark  and  Just  as 
unvocal.  There  Is  no  letup  from  It — ever. 

"With  It,  however,  comes  an  animal  wari- 
ness that  Imparts  the  appearance  of  calm- 
ness and  Indifference.  Yet  It  Is  the  prlcklin  ■ 
watchfulness  of  a  hungry  wildcat  or  u 
prodded  cobra." 

Rape  In  prison  has  numerous  perspec- 
tives. When  you  talk  with  convicts  and  ex- 
oonvicts.  It  can  stagger  the  sensibilities  tn 
note  the  range  of  attitudes  about  sexual 
assaults  In  the  Joint. 

Bob  Martin  was  protesting  the  Vietiuui 
War  when  he  was  tossed  Into  a  Washington. 
D.C.,  Jail  back  In  1973.  Prison  officials  moved 
hlni  onto  a  tier  of  men  who  were  awaitiai^ 
trial  for  crimes  of  violence.  They  tlirew  a 
lamb  Into  the  den. 

He  was  sold  and  purcha.sed  for  cigaretUs 

It  WBS  reported  that  "during  the  indoor 
recreation  periods  of  Aug.  21  and  22,  Bob 
Martin  was  overpowered,  threatened  \»ith 
death,  dragged  from  cell  to  cell  and  forclblv 
raped  some  60  times." 

Martin  reflects  that  several  factors  pro- 
voked his  extreme  victimization.  He  did  not 
fight  back,  but  of  even  more  signiflcanc" 
was  the  fact  that  he  did  not  cooperate 
Assessing  the  prison  codes,  he  now  recogni7.es 
that  if  he  had  role-played  (become  agree- 
ably submissive  and  feminine)  he  coiilU 
have  adopted  a  single  protector— "an  old 
man." 

A  few  of  the  men  did  not  participate  In 
the  gang  splash  and  offered  verbal  sympathr. 
but  did  nothing  to  halt  the  barrage  at- 
tacks. Several  offered  tender,  sexual  and  ca- 
ressing gestures  and  tried  to  make  love  to 
him.  He  was  sure  that  It  was  a  total  sexual 
fantasy  for  them.  Most,  however,  wanted 
to  hurt  him  physically.  At  one  time,  his 
head  was  thrown  against  a  metal  bed  and 
split  open.  Suicide,  he  states,  would  have 
been  too  rational  a  decision.  He  retreated 
from  rationality  and  Jtist  was. 

The  single  mo:,"t  significant  aspect  of  the 
ordeal  was  Martins  belief  that  he  was  "set 
up"  by  the  administration.  It  could  all  have 
been  averted.  As  a  protestor  engaged  In  civil 
disobedience,  he  had  been  placed  on  a 
"gentle  tier"  which  housed  Gordon  Liddy 
and  other  similar  "classy"  clientele.  They 
took  Martin  from  that  *Ier  and  placed  him 
wltli  recidivists  and  men  with  heavy  vio- 
lence on  their  record  sheets.  He  was  put  in 
a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  the  far- 
thest from  where  the  guard  wns  on  duty  on 
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the  other  side  fo  the  gate.  Martin's  cell  door 
was  not  locked. 

Initially  a  group  of  inmates  came  Into  his 
cell.  They  forced  him  simtiltaneously  to  be 
sodomized  and  perform  fellatio.  He  was 
taken  from  cell  to  cell  by  the  prison  pimps. 
Men  would  make  their  purchase  and  per- 
form their  sexual  act  until  they  became 
nervous  about  him  being  found  In  their  cell. 
Eventually,  he  ended  up  In  the  shower  room, 
nai:ed,  dazed  and  bleeding.  When  someone 
warned  him  that  "the  Man  was  on  the 
tier,"  Martin  bvu^t  forth  and  was  removed 
from  the  area. 

He  underwent  physical  and  psychological 
post-mortems.  He  has  had  to  undergo  rectal 
surgery  In  order  to  function  biologically.  It 
took  him  nearly  six  months  to  have  any  sex- 
ual interest  and  nearly  two  years  to  achieve 
normal  sexual  energy. 

His  sexual  style  has  changed  considerably. 
He  went  Into  prison  a  self -described  bisex- 
ual. He  Is  now  aware  that  he  has  deep  feel- 
ings against  gay  men  and  can't  feel  comfor- 
table In  a  gay  bar.  Martin  feels  that  It  Is  be- 
cause he  picks  up  sexual  vibrations  in  a  gay 
ambience  and  that  becomes  a  problem.  The 
greatest  psychological  aspect  of  his  ordeal 
was  "a  total  loss  of  control  and  a  feeling  of 
helplessness.  That  Is  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  rape.  It  Is  total  helplessness. 

We  discussed  the  hypothetical  situation 
of  his  being  re-arrested.  Martin  admitted  that 
"today  I  would  become  as  nellie  as  I  could 
and  would  get  myself  adopted  by  an  'old 
man."  "  The  option  of  using  violence  did  not 
seem  a  logical  possibility  to  him. 

Much  more  casual  about  prison  sexuality 
is  Pedro  Fernandez,  a  30-year-old  ex-con  who 
has  spent  over  17  years  In  reformatories  and 
penitentiaries.  He  Is  a  husky,  260-pound, 
intimidating  male  who  clearly  defines  him- 
self as  heterosexual.  Tet,  during  all  of  hla 
prison  time,  he  admittedly  committed  sexual 
assaults  on  smaller  Inmates.  Some  were  gay, 
most  were  not.  He  was  less  concerned  about 
the  accusation  of  being  an  assaulter  than  he 
was  that  his  prison  sex  life  could  be  called 
homosexual. 

In  each  story  of  sexual  assault  which  he 
related  to  me,  Pedro  emphasized  that  the 
boy  in  question  was  "very  feminine"  or 
"looked  like  a  woman."  One  could  eventually 
reach  the  conclusion  that  "very  feminine" 
could  be  translated  to  mean  "attractive." 

Most  of  Pedro's  sexual  Intimidations  were 
achieved  by  his  prlsonwise  manipulation. 
He  would  arrange  for  an  attractive,  young 
boy  to  be  transferred  to  the  "coal  detail." 
That  job  asslgtunent  enabled  people  to  move 
around  the  prison  with  more  freedom.  They 
also  showered  writh  greater  frequency.  The 
work  detail  showered  together.  One  of  the 
other  old-timers  would  stand  guard  as  the 
remaining  three  or  foiu"  men  would  force 
the  novice  to  be  sodomized  and,  or  perform 
fellatio. 

Pedro's  massive  appearance  was  a  suffi- 
cient threat  to  most  young  men.  They  realized 
that  resistance  would  lead  to  assaults.  Pedro 
told  me  that  it  was  never  necessary  for  him 
to  hurt  anyone — beyond  forced  sex.  I  asked 
Pedro  whether  he  ever  had  any  emotional 
feeling  toward  another  man  that  went  be- 
yond the  sexual.  He  Informed  me  that  he 
"had  a  kid  for  two  years,  but  he  was  very 
feminine." 

Pedro,  who  was  candid  and  bold  in  explain- 
ing the  sexual  subculture  from  a  macho 
viewpoint  was  asked:  "If  you  can  be  so  sex- 
ually intimidating  to  boys  in  prison  because 
they  are — in  your  own  words — "very  femi- 
nine.' how  do  you  treat  or  respond  to  women 
on  the  streets?"  He  responded,  "That's  a 
very  heavy  question  and  I'll  have  to  think 
about  it." 

Pedro  revealed  that  his  prison  friends  were 
the  hard-nosed,  stand-up  cons:  long-timers 
«ho  were  caUed  Jailhouse  bandits.  The  ban- 
dits were  sexual  assailants.  To  a  man,  they 
describe   themselves   as   heterosexuals.   But, 


Pedro  recalled,  "at  night  the  talk  was  all 
about  a  new  kid  or  someone's  beautiful  ass." 
Few  of  the  sexual  references  were  to  women. 
The  criteria  for  beauty  for  these  heterosextial 
men  In  prison  were  the  same  aa  for  homo- 
sexuals in  most  gay  bars — youth,  beauty  and 
well-defined  asses. 

Pedro  explained,  "We  were  In  a  setting  that 
was  unnatural  for  us  sexually.  There  were  no 
wromen  aroiuid  and  we  responded  to  the  most 
feminine-looking,  being  attracted  to  them 
and  resenting  them  at  the  same  time." 

I  pointed  out  to  Pedro  that  many  ex-oons 
whom  he  and  I  both  knew  considered  them- 
selves to  be  macho  and  heterosexual,  yet 
they  gravitated  to  gay  bars  which  catered  to 
drag  queens  and  transvestltes.  Though  they 
were  In  society  with  accessibility  to  women, 
they  had  become  part  of  the  ex-con,  all-male 
street  culture.  Those  bars  often  resemble  the 
Big  Ytutl.  "ITiey  exist  In  every  city. 

Ex-cons  who  are  still  Involved  with  street 
htistUng  are  well-represented  In  the  pecula- 
tion of  most  rough -trade  gay  bars.  The  at- 
mosphere of  some  of  these  bars  In  New  York 
City  has  a  sexual  ambience  similar  to  the 
city  Jails.  You  can  feel  the  sexuality,  you  can 
sense  the  violence  and  you  can  witness  the 
strutting. 

Steven  Rimers,  a  former  prisoner,  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  rape  performed  by  three 
guards  on  a  gay  prisoner.  It  was  Christmas 
£^ve,  1968,  at  the  Brooklyn  House  of 
Detention. 

Steven  was  located  In  a  cell  on  a  tier  ol 
young  men,  all  of  whom  were  awaiting  trial. 
A  very  attractive  Puerto  Rlcan  boy  had 
arrived  on  the  ceUblock.  He  had  long  hair 
and  appeared  very  feminine.  He  also  could 
not  speak  English. 

Following  the  midnight  count,  three 
guards  opened  his  cell.  They  entered  and 
gave  him  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  One  guard 
said,  "We'll  help  you  with  your  case.  All  you 

have  to  do  Is ."  The  yoimg  man  refused 

and  then  three  corrections  officers  raped 
him — taking  turns  silencing  him  as  another 
sodomized  him.  When  they  left,  Steven  heard 
hlhi  crying. 

What  was  the  follow-up?  Steven  com- 
mented to  me,  "You  dont  report  anything. 
If  you're  the  victim,  you  hope  no  one  else 
heard.  It  doesn't  help  for  people  to  know 
you've  been  ripped  off.  Also,  It  makes  you  a 
target.  It  also  was  perfectly  acceptable  for 
the  gn^ards  to  do  what  they  wanted.  After 
all,  he  took  the  cigarettes." 

Fred  and  Bill  have  been  out  of  prison  for 
about  five  years.  Each  man  is  In  his  late  30s 
and  grew  up  In  reformatories  and  prisons. 
They  are  products  of  the  system,  but  man- 
aged to  break  the  cycle.  Each  appears  to  be 
what  Warner  Bros,  affectionately  called 
"tough  gtujm."  They  are  street-hip  and  prison- 
wise.  Each  now  lives  with  a  male  lover  and 
each  has  slowly  come  aroimd  to  thinking 
that  he  might  be  described  as  "gay"  or 
"homosexual."  In  talking  with  them,  they 
both  admitted  that  it  was  a  tough  realiza- 
tion. 

For  years  they  had  described  themselves 
as  heterosexual,  though  they  were  always 
involved  In  a  romantic  relationship  wrlth 
another  male.  They  were  always  the  "man"  in 
a  very  role-playing  relationship,  and  prison 
training  had  convinced  them  they  were 
heterosexual.  They  certainly  were  In  control 
in  their  relationships. 

Fred  told  me  that  he  had  never  ripped 
off  a  kid  or  assaulted  anyone  in  a  prison 
setting.  Rather,  he  manipulated  a  situation 
so  that  an  attractive  kid  found  it  beneficial 
to  hook  up  with  him  rather  than  being 
physically  ripped  off.  Fred  admitted  that  he 
did  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  the  kids  because 
he  had  an  emotional  attachment  to  the 
people  he  desired  sexually.  Bill  agreed  that 
his  feelings  had  been  pretty  much  the 
same  as  Fred's. 

Each,  however,  remembers  that  when  they 


were  young  inmates,  older  and  bigger  men 
did  come  on  strong  with  them.  They  would 
use  force  to  establish  the  fact  that  they 
covUd  not  be  had  physicaUy. 

It  is  a  thin  line  which  must  be  drawn.  Bob 
Martin's  point  proves  to  be  a  valid  guideUne. 
The  Issue  is  not  hetero-  or  homosexuaUty, 
but  who  Is  controlled  and  who  Is  In  control. 
Bill  and  Fred  clearly  have  romantic  attach- 
ments only  to  other  males.  Yet  they  are  so 
defined  by  their  prison  and  street  training 
that  they  are  emphatic  that  they  are  the 
male  in  any  relationship. 

The  case  of  Trenton  (New  Jersey)  prisoner 
Michael  Chaytor  serves  as  a  classic  example 
of  how  the  system  sustains  Itself. 

Chaytor  was  assaulted  and  raped  In  his  cell 
on  July  11,  1972.  He  was  asleep  when  some- 
one entered  his  ceU  and  came  at  him  with  a 
knife.  He  was  cut  across  the  neck  and  che.t. 
Diu-ing  the  ensuing  fight  his  cell  was  turned 
upside  down.  Chaytor  continually  cried  out 
for  help.  Someone  permitted  his  door  to  open 
and  his  assailant  was  given  the  opiwrtunlt" 
to  exit.  Chaytor  attempted  to  dive  out  of 
his  cell  at  this  point  and  was  beaten  In  t^e 
face  and  hit  on  the  back  at  the  head  with 
a  bltmt  Instrument.  He  partially  lost  con- 
sciousness and  at  that  point  was  raped  by  the 
person  or  persons  who  were  at  the  door  of 
the  cell. 

With  blood  flowing  from  his  face,  Chaytor 
reported  that  "I  threw  a  large  glass  Jar  Into 
the  tier.  After  several  minutes  the  officer  (Mr. 
Robert  White]  came  down  and  asked  me 
what  was  wrong.  I  explained  and  asked  him 
to  open  the  door  and  permit  me  to  go  to 
the  hospital  to  receive  treatment.  He  replied 
that  he  couldnt  open  the  door.  And  then 
he  left.  Finally,  Jay  Johnson,  the  Nine  Tier 
runner,  opened  the  door  and  I  went  over  to 
the  hospital. 

Chaytor  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital 
with  gauze  in  his  nose  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
He  was  told  by  a  prison  sergeant  that  he 
would  have  to  go  Into  protective  custody 
while  the  matter  was  looked  Into.  When 
Chaytor  aimounced  that  he  would  not  go 
Into  P.O.  he  was  informed  that  he  "would 
have  to  sign  a  waiver  of  examination  form 
or  else  be  put  Into  protective  custody." 

It  was  another  two  weeks  before  a  medical 
exam  revealed  that  he  had  a  broken  nose. 
Michael  Chaytor  was  left  to  fend  for  himself, 
by  Inmates,  by  the  administration  and,  more 
specifically,  by  the  unwritten  rules  ol  the 
prison. 

Tradition  gave  Michael  Chaytor  the  fol- 
lowing options: 

(1)  to  place  himself  In  protective  custody. 
I.e.,  solitary  confinement; 

(2)  get  a  knife  or  some  other  weapon  to 
use  on  his  known  assailants,  thus  letting  the 
rest  of  the  population  know  that  he  would 
not  be  victimized  without  retaliation; 

(3)  get  a  knife  and  commit  suicide; 

(4)  press  charges  and  become  labeled  as  an 
institutional  "snitch" — low  man  In  the  in- 
mate pecking  order — which  Inevitably  results 
in  having  to  be  placed  in  protective  custody; 

(5)  get  an  old  man  to  protect  him,  i.e.,  be- 
come someone's  "kid"; 

(6)  do  nothing,  in  which  case  It  becomes 
understood  that  he  is  public  property. 

The  prison  rape  Is  a  reality,  but  it  need 
not  be  viewed  as  a  constant,  an  aspect  of  life 
which  cannot  change.  Sex  is  prison's  hidden 
agenda.  It  is  sensationalized  but  rarely  con- 
fronted, yet  there  are  numerous  avenues 
which  members  of  a  concerned  community 
could  take  to  reduce  the  incidents  of  sexual 
assault. 

First,  it  mtist  be  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem of  sexual  assault  in  the  city  Jail  is  much 
greater  than  iu  a  state  prison.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  One  Is  that  the  city 
jail  is  much  more  crowded  and  the  popula- 
tion is  more  transient,  creating  a  greater  de- 
gree of  anonymity.  Also,  the  city  jail  often 
has  green  novices  who  enter  the  prison  en- 
vironment  for   the   first   time   and   can   be 
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quickly  cornered  Into  t   compromising  situ- 
ation. 

It  Is  easier  to  approac  h  the  problem  In  the 
state  prison  because  cf  the  continuity  of 
much  of  the  populatloi .  In  many  Instances, 
however,  that  Is  offset  )y  the  Inaccessibility 
of  the  prison  Itself 

Gay  groups  tend  to  define  their  role  as 
being  the  lifeline  to  gay  prisoners.  There  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  one-to-one,  clvUlan- 
to-lnmate  concern,  altHough  In  most  prison 
communities  an  outsl  !e  gay  organization 
won't  get  to  first  base  trying  to  get  Inside 
and  meet  with  prisoner !. 

It  Is  my  contention  tl  lat  gay  organizations 
will  have  to  attack  tlie  problem  on  many 
fronts.  Gay  victims  of  i  cnial  assault  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  ai  hole  suppressive  and 
dehumanizing  aspect  cf  brutal  prison  sex- 
uality. Activist  groups  ihould  be  less  Intent 
on  proselytizing  and  more  concerned  about 
the  sexual  pressures  aitd  realities  faced  by 
all  prisoners. 

The  only  real  solutlo  i  in  the  long  run  Is, 
of  course,  that  our  prls<  n  system  as  we  know 
it  must  be  abolished.  Ctit  entire  concept  of 
criminal  Justice  and  junlshment  must  go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards.  Sexual  abuse  Is 
the  result  of  an  essentially  abusive  system. 
In  the  meantime,  thers  can  be  some  prag- 
matic and  positive  mi  jves  made,  and  gay 
organizations  could  be  i,  part  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  most  Important  thing  Is  to  realize 
that  a  sexual  conscloui  ness  must  be  a  part 
of  the  Increasing  political  and  social  aware- 
ness which  prisoners  ere  embracing  In  in- 
creasing numbers.  Very  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  permit  inmates  to  correlate  sexual 
consciousness  within  the  entire  political 
framework. 

Political  leaders  must  become  convinced 
that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  diminish 
the  number  of  sexual  assaults  which  take 
place  In  prlsonc.  Foruxis  and  classes  can  be 
introduced  to  the  prison  popxilatlon  In  the 
same  manner  that  other  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  Implnnented.  Simultane- 
ously, receptive  prison  i  administrators  must 
be  approached  about  forums  on  sexuality. 
This  is  a  seed -planting  effOTt.  merely  to  In- 
troduce the  notion  of  sexual  consclousnesf. 
In  challenging  the  stxual  pecking  order  it 
Is  essential  that  concen  led  clvUlans  be  aware 
that  they  are  confronti  ng  a  well-entrenched 
tradition  and  behavloi  pattern.  Gay  orga- 
nizations must  work  in  concert  with  enlight- 
ened prison  reform  and  political  groups.  This 
Is  Important  for  two  n  asons :  1 )  The  sexual 
suppression  In  prison  cannot  be  reduced  to 
heterosexual  and  homosexual,  for  the  divi- 
sion Is  clearly  by  who  :  s  In  control  and  who 
Is  controlled.  2)  Prlsoi  administrators,  ex- 
cept In  very  rare  Inst  mces,  would  not  re- 
spond to  an  organl^atlf  n  vrhlch  Is  defined  as 
gay. 

It  Is  a  different  ball  game  \^hen  you  are 
dealing  with  the  peopl(  i  who  run  the  prisons 
and  the  people  who  iire  forced  to  live  In 
them.  Many  of  the  j  olltlcal  niceties  that 
characterize  a  polltlca  battle  do^Ti  at  city 
hall  cannot  be  count  sd  on  when  dealing 
with  prison  officials.  Tiey  play  for  real  and 
the  reality  quotient  cf  the  people  seeking 
change  must  reflect  a  1  ligh  level  of  maturity 
and  conviction. 

John  Herbert  caref'  illy  documented  the 
manipulative  aspects  o '  institutional  rape  In 
his  play  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes.  The  play 
poured  out  of  Herbert  from  his  own  painful 
experience  as  a  teenaf  er.  Tossed  Into  a  re- 
formatory for  six  mor  ths.  he  was  not  Jail- 
wise.  John's  first  day  in  the  population  found 
him  cornered  in  a  storeroom  where  he  was 
the  object  of  a  gang-s]  ilash.  He  writes  In  his 
play :  "Jan  had  to  hold  on  to  bars.  He  could- 
n't walk  for  a  week,  ai  id  he'd  wake  at  night 
screaming  for  God  an<  his  mother." 
There   is   no   simple    formula   to  undo  a 


social  obscenity  which  has  evolved  Into  an 
indigenous  part  of  an  Institutional  complex. 
Harvey  Masters,  who  was  In  a  home  for  un- 
wanted youths,  was  repeatedly  raped  when 
he  was  seven  years  old.  Now  nearly  45,  he 
tearfully  told  me  that  he  spent  the  next  30 
years  of  his  life  seeking  revenge  for  that 
traumatic  period  of  his  life. 

He  became  the  prison  rapist,  the  homo- 
.".exual  entrapper,  the  violent  street  criminal. 

How  do  you  stop  the  Individual  from 
hating?  How  do  you  change  an  institution 
that  breeds  hate?  People  who  view  them- 
selves as  agents  for  social  change  must  be, 
at  once,  visionaries  and  pragmatlsts.  There 
must  be  the  big  dream  for  substantive 
change,  but  also  the  dally  problngs  for  Im- 
mediate alterations  which  give  protection  to 
those  now  Institutionalized. 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy  solutions. 
Prison  rape  Is  the  Inevitable  result  of  a  sys- 
tem which  nurtures  such  acts.  It  will  take 
tenacity,  concern  and  wisdom  to  mal:e  the 
necessary  changes. 

intimately,  it  will  take  great  selflessness— 
for  the  persons  who  will  beneflt  will  never 
know  the  difference.  There  should  be  no 
"thank  you's"  expected. 

Those  are  the  basic  guidelines  and  the 
challenge  for  those  who  see  the  possibility 
of  a  world  with  less  violence,  a  world  in 
which  one's  sexuality  is  an  Instrument  of 
love  rather  than  a  weapon  of  violence. 


A  DOCTORATE  FOR  MARDY  MURIE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming women  have  ranked  Its  men  In  na- 
tional renown.  Esther  Morris,  whose 
monument  adorns  Statuary  Hall  here 
in  the  Capitol,  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding women's  suffrage.  NeUie  Tayloe 
Ross,  soon  to  be  a  centenarian  and  who 
now  lives  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
one  of  the  Nation's  first  women  Gov- 
ernors, when  she  was  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming 50  years  ago. 

Margaret  Murle  of  Moose,  Wyo.,  whose 
work  with  her  late  husband  In  the  field 
of  conservation  has  won  national  atten- 
tion is,  probably,  "First  Lady"  of  Western 
States  today. 

I  am  delighted  to  take  this  short  space 
in  the  Record  to  recognize  her  receipt  of 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  the  University  of  Alaska  at 
Fairbanks  this  week. 

She  is  a  long-time  consultant  to  the 
National  Park  Sei-vice,  widow  of  the  late 
naturalist  and  biologist,  Olaus  J.  Murie 
who  crowned  his  career  with  work  in 
Alaska  on  the  study  of  waterfowl,  cari- 
bou, and  other  mammals,  with  a  term  as 
dU-ector  of  the  Wilderness  Society.  She 
has  recoianted  her  experiences  in  two 
books,  "Two  in  the  Far  North,"  and  a 
journal  which  was  published  after  her 
husband's  death,  "Journeys  to  the  Par 
North,"  which  recounted  the  work  she 
has  done  with  her  husband  dui'ing  the 
many  years  of  their  devotion  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

0\ir  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania,  John  Saylor,  for  several 
years  the  ranking  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  often  gave  us  reminders  In 
the  Record  of  her  great  work.  I  am 


happy  to  cany  on  one  aspect  of  this  tra- 
dition by  making  this  notation  in  the 
Record  of  the  current  recognition  now 
being  given  to  Wyoming's  Mardy  Murie. 


ADMINISTRA-nON  IN  THE  DARK  ON 
SOLAR  ENERGY 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pohit  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
column  by  Jack  Anderson  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  some  appalling  in- 
formation about  the  admiiilstration's 
negative  views  on  solar  energy  technol- 
ogy. In  fact,  Anderson  says — and  my  ef- 
forts on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  confirm — that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  systematically  trying  to 
undercut  any  Increased  commitment  to 
solar  energy. 

Worst  of  all,  and  this,  too.  Is  borne  out 
by  my  own  experiences  with  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ^ERDA — Anderson  says: 

In  fact,  one  high  ERDA  official,  DonaM 
Eeatty,  has  threatened  to  fire  any  employee 
who  talks  to  Congress  about  solar  energy. 

Aside  from  what  Is  an  extremely  ob- 
streperous position  being  taken  by 
ERDA,  the  muzzling  of  knowledgeable 
employees  is  hardly  appropriate.  Con- 
gress deserves  the  full  cooperation  of 
Federal  employees,  not  closed-mouth  re- 
sistance. It  is  disturbing,  too,  that  such 
muzzling  Is  selective,  and  ERDA's  nu- 
clear people  are  not  only  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  but  are  seeking  us 
out. 

In  addition  to  the  Anderson  article, 
the  New  York  Times  today  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "New  Energy,  Old 
Habits,"  which  spells  out  some  of  the  ef- 
forts we  In  Congress  have  been  making 
to  turn  around  our  national  energy  pol- 
icy. As  the  editorial  points  out,  the  ad- 
ministration's antagonism  toward  mean- 
ingful energy  conservation  and  solar  en- 
ergy promotion  has  sadly  resulted  In  the 
departure  from  Government  of  two  of- 
ficials who  disagreed.  Roger  Sant,  as  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  conser- 
vation specialist,  and  John  Teem,  as 
ERDA's  solar  expert,  both  evidently  felt 
sufficient  fru.stration  to  cause  their  de- 
parture. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  both  articles.  I  hope 
this  sharp  criticism,  combined  with  our 
own  congressional  efforts,  will  help  per- 
suade the  administration  to  come  out  of 
the  dark,  reverse  its  priorities,  and  pro- 
mote solar  energy  and  conservation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3,  1976) 

Solar  Showdown 

(By-  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

.Solar  experts  believe  recent  breakthroughs 
make  workable  solar  energy  possible  In  10 
years.  Yet  the  government  appears  to  be  do- 
ing everything  in  Its  power  to  slow  the  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy. 

A  new  breakthrough  in  photovoltaic  tech- 
nologry  converts  the  siui's  rajMS  directly  into 
electricity.  With  a  concerted  effort,  this  pho- 
tovoltaic development  can  provide  cheap, 
practical  sun  power  In  10  years,  experts  claim. 
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Under  thia  system,  solar  power  cculd  be 
generated  right  In  the  homes  and  buildings 
that  use  it.  This  would  reduce  the  need  for 
the  vast  utUlty  power  grid  network,  with  the 
tangle  of  electric  lines  that  now  crisscross 
America. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  solar  sup- 
porters suspect,  that  the  goverrmient  is 
downplaying  solar  research.  The  giant  elec- 
tric utilities  have  tremendous  political 
luf.uence. 

Tlie  solar  division  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (ERDA) 
requested  $300  million  from  the  upcoming 
budget.  The  agency's  top  brass  whittled  this 
down  to  $257  million  before  even  submitting 
it  to  the  White  House. 

The  President's  budget  office  then  attacked 
it  with  a  meat  cleaver,  chopping  solar  re- 
search down  to  $160  mllUon.  This  was 
coupled,  according  to  our  sources,  with  a 
gag  order. 

The  agency  has  even  refused  to  tell  Sen. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  (D-Mlnn.),  a  solar 
sympathizer,  how  the  original  $300  million 
request  would  have  been  spent.  Humphrey 
wants  to  restore  part  of  the  solar  budget  in 
hearings  this  week  but  he  can't  And  out 
what  research  was  cut. 

In  fact,  one  high  ERDA  official,  Donald 
Beatty,  has  threatened  to  flre  any  employee 
who  talks  to  Congress  about  solar  energy. 

In  contrast,  funds  for  developing  nuclear 
energy  continue  to  flow  as  free  as  the  Nile, 
despite  growing  evidence  that  safety  and 
technology  problems  may  make  nuclear 
power  unfeasible. 

The  powerfiU  utilities,  of  course,  are  push- 
ing nuclear  power  which  they  can  distribute 
through  their  exltitlng  electric  lines  and  oeU 
to  their  customers  for  the  customary  guar- 
anteed profit. 

(From  the  New  York  Timee,  May  3,  1976] 
New  ENxncT,   Oi.d   Habits 

Inertia  in  taking  novel  or  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  this  country's  future  energy 
needs  remains  one  of  the  most  formidable 
bottlenecks  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  de- 
vising a  rational  energy  i>ollcy.  Two  senior 
energy  aides  have  resigned  in  recent  months, 
mincing  no  words  about  their  frustrations 
In  obtaining  a  hearing  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government  for  unconventional  measures 
to  alleviate  potential  shortages. 

Tlie  Federal  Energy  Administration's  top 
specialist  in  energy  oonservatlcHi.  Roger  W. 
Sant,  leaves  the  Gtovemment  this  month,  sad- 
dened at  the  resistance  he  encountered  at  the 
White  House  in  respect  to  the  immense  po- 
tential to  be  derived  from  conservation  tech- 
nologies and  practices.  Last  February,  the 
head  of  solar  energy  development  at  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, John  W.  Teem,  simUarly  complained 
of  the  low  priority  assigned  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  measures  for  immediate  use  of 
solar  energy  techniques. 

There  are  now  the  first  signs  of  serious 
commitment  Inside  the  Gtovenmient  on  both 
scores — thanks  largely  to  tJxe  insistent  prod- 
ding of  Congress  and  academic  energy  spe- 
cialists. Pressures  from  these  sources  are 
having  to  buck  the  huge  and  well-greased 
lobbies  of  the  oil  and  other  conventional 
energy  industries,  which  argvie  that  massive 
spending  and  inducements  for  expanding 
energy  production  are  the  only  policies  worth 
considering. 

ERDA  has  iKcn  criticized  for  relegathig 
solar  technology  to  the  far-distant  future, 
while  paying  little  attention  to  the  practical 
applications  In  space  healtng  and'  cooling 
that  could  be  achieved  In  the  near  term.  Sim- 
ilarly with  energy  conservation.  Administra- 
tion policymskers  seem  to  content  them- 
selves with  pious  exhortations  to  turn  off 
lights  and  observe  speed  limits,  without  em- 
phivsing  as  weU  the  more  slguiacant  steps 


available  even  now  to  improve  cSBclency  in 
the  use  of  energy  and  thus  effect  major 
savings. 

Having  aliead}'  authorized  far  larger  sunxs 
for  solar  energy  development  than  the  Ad- 
ministration requested,  Congress  Is  now  at 
work  on  a  well-thought-out  bill  to  alleviate 
the  double  roadblock  to  an  effective  conserva- 
tion policy:  lack  of  reliable  information 
among  consumers  about  how  much  mone^■ 
can  be  saved  by  saving  energy,  and  the  in- 
ability of  Individuals  and  small  businesses 
to  raise  capital  through  existing  mechanisms 
for  structural  improvements  designed  to  con- 
serve energy. 

Im|Hementation  of  such  a  program  woiUd 
have  massive  and  immediate  impact  in  re- 
ducing this  country's  alarming  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  supplies. 


NUCLEAR  POWER 

(Mr.  DOWNING  of  "Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  Ws 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nuclear  power  provides  one  of 
the  most  economical  methods  of  produc- 
ing electricity  to  the  United  States  and 
also  provides  the  most  effective  capital 
ships  for  the  U.S.  Navy, 

However,  any  decision  to  postpone  or 
delay  construction  of  nuclear-powered 
merchant  vessels  win  have  serious  If  not 
dangerous  effects  upon  this  Nation's 
future  ability  to  realize  our  potential  in 
International  water-borne  commerce. 
Needless  to  say,  we  can  111  afford  to  let 
this  happen  because  of  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  energy  supply  Impact  it 
would  have  upon  the  United  States. 

Without  action  by  the  Congress,  we 
stand  to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  we  now  possess  In  this 
field. 

For  this  reason  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
"to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting  a  new 
title  X  to  authorize  aid  in  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately 
owned  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships." 

While  the  private  sector  has  the  tech- 
nological ability  and  both  the  desire  and 
willingness  to  assume  the  inlierent  risks, 
It  simply  cannot  do  so  without  specific 
Government  support  As  you  can  see  my 
legislative  proposal  addresses  itself  to 
those  specific  areas  of  Goveiiunent  co- 
operation. 

The  proposed  bill  would  provide  as- 
sistance, in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  with  interest 
from  the  operating  profits  of  the  ships. 
The  repayment  obligation  would  be 
secured  by  a  preferred  mortgage.  The 
Secretai'y  of  Commerce  would  see  to  It 
that  the  limited  aid  dollars  are  used  in 
a  manner  that  will  best  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  technology  to  be- 
come internationally  competitive  with 
other  nuclear  as  well  as  conventional- 
powered  merchant  ships.  The  aid  money 
could  only  be  used  for  specifically  enu- 
merated purposes  all  of  which  would 
compensate  for  the  regulatoi-y  and  other 
noncommercial  risks  Uiat  the  initial 
owners  and  operators  would  encounter. 
These  ships  woiild  still  have  to  compete 
on  a  strictly  economic  basis  with  con- 


ventional ships  consistent  with  all  the 
normal  commercial  shipping  risks. 

The  technical  and  operational  feasi- 
bility of  a  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship  has  been  dononstrated  by  the  NS 
Savannah.  Following  the  layup  of  the 
Savannah  in  1970,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration embarked  on  a  competitive  nu- 
clear merchant  ship  program  which  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  standardized 
nuclear  propulsion  sjrstem  for  use  in 
large  high  speed  container  ships  and  bulk 
tankers.  Over  the  past  5  years  a  detailed 
design  has  been  finalized  accompanied  by 
engineering  development  and  testing  of 
ciltical  components.  The  industrial  par- 
ticipants in  this  program — a  shipj'ard.  a 
nuclear  reactor  vendor,  and  a  machinery 
manufacturer — have  achieved  technol- 
ogy readmess  and  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  contract  negotiations  for  the  supply 
of  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessels — 
U.S.  technology  applied  by  UJS.  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  our  U.S.  technological 
lead  is  decreasing,  although  still  signifi- 
cant. The  West  Germans  and  the  French 
have  comp)etitive  offeiings  which  are 
supported  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments and  more  recently,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Siiain.  and  Japan  have  shown 
increased  interest  coupled  with  energetic 
activities.  These  counti-ies  produce  about 
80  percent  of  the  non -Communist  world's 
maritime  shipping;  we  can  and  must 
use  our  leadership  in  nuclear  ship  tech- 
nology to  return  to  the  United  States 
the  maritime  industry  business  and 
prestige  that  we  lost  due  to  tlielr  aggres- 
sive competition  and  our  own  com- 
placency. 

Major  international  ihip  owner-opera- 
tors are  sliowing  Increased  interest  and 
active  support  for  nuclear  merchant  ship 
development.  Recently,  one  of  these  ma- 
jor operators,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
curement of  large  nuclerr  powered  ships, 
stated: 

We  auq>ect  that  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry has  a  great  lead  in  this  area  and  we 
realize  it  la  very  likely  that  the  world's  first 
conunercial  nuclear  vessel  will  be  buUt  in 
the  0J3.  for  operation  under  the  U.S.  fiag. 

To  make  this  farsighted  prediction  a 
reality  for  the  U.S.  maritime,  our  econ- 
omy, and  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  future  energy  require- 
ments, we  must  give  our  maritime  indus- 
tries the  legislative  tools  to  perform.  It 
is  my  strong  belief  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  accomplish  this  objective. 


HEARINGS  ON  FBI  TO  CONTINUE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hearings  to  develop  appropri- 
ate limits  of  authority  and  policy  for 
FBI  activities  with  initial  focus  on  the 
domestic  security  area  will  be  continued 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  begin- 
ning on  Iilay  13. 

The  domestic  intelligence  responsibili- 
ties of  the  FBI  must  be  defined  by  the 
Congress.  The  need  for  this  clarifica- 
tion and  definition  has  been  cleai'ly  ex- 
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work  of  the  Sub- 


on  Civil  and  Con- 


committee  on  Civil  ind  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  other  House  committees  and 
the  Senate  Select  Ccmmittee  To  Study 
Governmental  Opera  ions  With  Respect 
to  Intelligence  Activities  shows  clearly, 
not  only  the  desirabl  ity  of,  but  the  ab- 
solute need  for  effect  ve  legislation.  The 
guidelines  for  domestic  security  investi- 
gations issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
show,  among  other  tl;  ings,  that  the  laws 
in  existence  on  the  s»  bject  do  not  prop- 
erly address  the  issuss  involved. 

New  legislation  mist  clarify  the  role 
oi  the  principal  Feder  al  law  enforcement 
agency.  It  must  refle<  t  the  basic  respect 
of  the  people's  servan ;,  the  Government, 
for  the  people's  rights  as  expressed  in  our 
Constitution.  Beyond  this  reaffirmation 
of  basic  principles,  tlie  legislation  must 
encourage  or  even  dir<  ct  contact  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
The  oath  of  the  Chief  Executive  indi- 
cates a  recognition  ^y  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  abilities  of  a 
President  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  will  vary  from  per- 
son to  person.  Wo  mi  st  try  to  limit  the 
possibility  that  by  n^lcct,  inattention, 
or  design  the  executive  branch  might 
fail  to  fulfill  its  role  ak  both  a  servant  of 
the  people  and  a  chapipion  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Subcommittee 
stitutional  Rights  mist  function  in  to- 
day's world.  We  do  nc  t  assume  the  crea- 
tion of  some  perfect  c  ^ngressional  entity 
to  deal  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  branches.  Hiittorically,  no  such 
entity  has  emerged  fram  this  institution 
nor  is  one  likely  to  in 
public.  To  recognize 
that  similar  limitaUons  apply  to  the 
work  product  of  the  C  ongi-ess  should  not 
be  disheai'tening  to  t  le  Members  or  to 
the  citizens.  Our  work  : 
it  clearly  represents  i  ood  judgment  and 
hard  work.  There  wi  J  be  flaws  in  our 
work  just  as  in  the  Wi  rk  of  any  artisans 
because  imperfection 
humanity  shared  by 

The  subcommittee, 
May  and  June,  will  l>e  hearing  from  a 
number  of  witnesses  whom  we  hope  will 
enlighten  us  as  to  hov '  legislation  in  this 
complex  area  might  le  di-afted.  We  will 
then  foiTnulate  langiage  to  meet  the 
needs  as  perceived  bf  our  membership. 
We  will  consult  with 
eral  and  his  represenjtatives  in  order  to 
minimize  our  mutual  limitations  in 
Icnowledge  and  appr^acli. 
will  hopefully  reflect 
versity  of  oiu*  experienJces.  If  it  does  so,  we 
hope  it  will  be  chara<  terized  as  empha- 
sizing, while  not  enla  rging  or  diminish- 
ing, the  constitutional  limits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  righ  ts  of  the  governed. 


the  life  of  this  Re- 
liis  and  to  realize 


is  one  aspect  of 
each  of  us. 
in  the  months  of 
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CAIE 


•  Mr.  MIKVA  asked 
mission  to  extend  h)s 
point  in  the  Record 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  tO' 


Our  product 
;he  best  of  the  di- 
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and  was  given  per- 

remarks  at  this 

md  to  include  ex- 


morrow's  veto-override  vote  on  H.R. 
9803,  the  child  day  care  bill,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the  re- 
cent editorial  broadcast  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  owned  WGN-TV.  Like  President 
Ford  and  many  of  his  colleagues,  WGN 
supports  the  block  grant  concept  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  However,  unlike  the  President, 
WGN  believes  that  H.R.  9803  is  the 
wrong  place  to  make  a  point.  Not  only 
does  it  make  little  sense  to  withhold  the 
funds  needed  to  Implement  federaly  im- 
posed requirements,  but  it  makes  even 
less  sense  to  force  people  off  the  employ- 
ment rolls  and  onto  tiie  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WGN  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

WGN  Editorial — Day  Care  Veto 

Congress  hits  recessed  for  the  Easter  holi- 
day. When  business  resumes  later  this  month, 
lawmakers  will  have  to  vote  on  President 
Ford's  veto  of  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
support  for  day  care  centers  around  the  coun- 
try. We  think  Congress  should  over-ride  the 
veto.  And,  with  members  home  for  the  re- 
cess, this  Is  a  good  time  to  get  In  touch  with 
them. 

The  vetoed  bill  would  have  provided  135 
million  dollars  for  day  care  centers  to  meet 
federal  standards  which  became  effective 
February  1st.  The  bill  also  delayed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  so  the  money  could  serve 
its  Intended  purpose. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  said  he 
would  prefer  that  Congress  provided  money 
to  states  and  communities  without  strings. 
This  Is  called  the  block  grant  concept. 
Chunks  of  federal  money  are  provided  for 
general  services  and  Its  up  to  local  communi- 
ties to  decide  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
Community  Services  block  grants  could  go 
for  day  care  centers,  for  libraries,  for  athletic 
programs,  or  whatever  else  a  community 
feels  Important.  We  think  that  concept  Is 
fine.  But,  the  President  chose  the  wrong 
place  to  impose  It. 

The  federal  standards  for  day  care  cen- 
ters to  which  President  Ford  objects  were 
approved  two  years  ago.  The  money  provided 
In  the  vetoed  bill  would  have  allowed  local 
communities  to  meet  those  standards.  If 
they  can't  meet  the  standards  they  may  be 
forced  to  close.  That  probability  isn't  worth 
making  the  President's  point.  Congress  must 
over-ride  the  veto. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuTER)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Price,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Morgan,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  12. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi'anted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  three  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,073. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instance.s. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mrs.  Llovd  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  John  L.  Br k  ton. 

Mr.  Gaydos, 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  In  two  In- 
.stances. 

Ml".  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  HUBERT. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  EtoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Vahik. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  Instances. 
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PTT.T.  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  WMnmittee  did  on  April  28, 
1976,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  12226.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Pen  re  Corps  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  4, 1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECXnrVE  COMMONICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  33IV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3166.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  protect  the  public  from 
traffickers  In  heroin  and  other  opiates  and 
lor  other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-484); 
Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  and  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3167.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing);  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Cori»  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  fifth  report  on  the  Emergency  Homeown- 
ers' Relief  Act,  p\irsuant  to  section  111  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

3169.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Coxincll  Act  No.  1-107,  "To  prohibit, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  conversion  of  certain 
rental  housing  accommodations  into  coop- 
erative bousing  accommodations,"  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-108,  "To  establish 
boundaries  of  single -member  districts  within 
Advisory  Neighborhood  Coxincll  areas  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Neighborhood  Councils,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

31'n.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-109,  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3172.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  I»resldent,  transmitting  a  report 
on  recommendation  contained  in  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity,  June 
1973.  and  actions  taken  thereon,  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3173.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Card  Corp.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  for  a  research  project  entitled  "De- 


velopment of  Skip  and  Oulde  Designs,"  pur- 
siiant  to  section  1  (d)  at  Public  Law  89-672; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

3174.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  76-12,  finding  that  the  sale  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  Surinam  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)(1)  c^  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

3176.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Mary  Vance  Trent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3176.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  quarterly  report  as  of  March  31,  1976, 
on  foreign  military  sales  letters  of  offer,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  CcHtnmlttee  on  International  Relations. 

3177.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  OfDce  of  ttie  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatton 
to  amend  the  Touth  Corrections  Act  with 
respect  to  the  status  of  youth  ^lenders,  and 
for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3178.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
UB.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  Review  Panel  In  Congressional 
Reference  Case  No.  3-72,  Seavietp  Wiectric  Co., 
or  Its  successors  In  Interest,  v.  The  Untied 
States,  purauant  to  38  U.S.C.  2509;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received   From   the   Comptholi-ek   General 

3179.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  release  of  budget  authority  required 
to  be  mads  available  for  obligation  pursuant 
to  section  1012(b)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comip- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  release  of  budget 
authority  required  to  be  made  available  for 
obligation  pursuant  to  section  1013(b)  of  the 
Impyoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3181.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  application  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  funds  to  the  renova- 
tion or  construction  of  local  JaUs;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

3182.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  improve  its  management  of 
scientific  laboratory  equipment;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ooverixment  Operations, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant   to   tlie   order  of   the   House  on 

Apr.    30,   1976,    the   following   report    uas 

filed  on  May  1,  1976] 

Mr.  PRICE:  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  13350.  A  bin  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  sectloB^  of 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Res9<Crch  and 


Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  por- 
pooe.^;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1081, 
Pt.  I) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  May  3. 1976] 
Mr.  TEAGX7E:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJl.  13350.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  iu  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-1081,  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous3 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  12545. 
A  bUl  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  fiood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1082) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUKJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  ride  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
asfoUows: 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BarsuB,  Mr.  Bdbkb  of  M—nrhu- 
setts,  sir.  Clakct,  Mr.  Cottkr,  Mr. 
Fishes,  Mr.  FtarzEL,  Mr.  Oibbows, 
Mr.  liAiruBTjM,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
PtKK,  Mr.  Rahch.,  Mr.  Sc'hwbbbeli, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 

VANDER  J  ACT)  : 

H.R.  13500.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  in- 
fluencing legislation  by  public  charities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DtnrcArf  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  13501.  A  bill  to  extend  or  remove  cer- 
tain time  limitations  and  make  other  admin- 
istrative hnprorements  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  XV 111  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.CORMAN: 
H.R.    13502.   A  bill    to    amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  formula  now 
In  use  under  title  XIX  of  such  act  shall  be 
used  in  computing  the  amount  of  Federal 
financial  participation  In  the  program  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  under 
part  A  of  title  IV,  and  to  provide  relief  to 
States  in  connection  with  certain  protective 
and  vendor  payments  made  under  such  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  13503.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  13504.  A  bin  to  Increase  competition 
in  the  airline  Industry,  to  encourage  efficiency 
and  low-cost  services  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  to  mandate  flexibility  In  the 
regulation  of  air  transportation  prices,  to 
better  serve  the  air  transportation  consumer, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    DOWNING    of    Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Breattx,  Mr. 
Guru,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Moshts, 
and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
H.R.  13505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  In  developing, 
constructing,  and  ojieratlng  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered    merchant    ships;     to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  13506.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioner   of    Education    shall    not    act    to 
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terminate,  refuse   to 
defer  action  on, 
mentary   and   Secondary 
1965  on  the  basis  of 
•with  the  provisions  of 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  in 
to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  KETCHUfI 
H.R.    13507.   A   bill 
Property  and 
1949  to  provide  that 
i;i  the  purchase  of  snrp' 
ing;   to  the  Committee 
erations. 

By  Mr 
H.R.  13508.  A  bill  to 
Congress  with  respect 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services 
eign  commerce;  to  gran  '■ 
to  the  Federal  Commu 
to  authorize  mergers  of 
to  be  m  the  public 
authority  of  the  States 
and  station  equipment 
chajige  service;  to 
munlcatlons   Commissi^ 
findings  In  connection 
tions   authorizing  s; 
for  other  purposes;  to 
terstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAiR 
H.R.  13509.  A  bill  to 
United  States  Code  In 
uual  Income,  in  the 
tain  pension  programs 
such  title,  portions  of 
persons,  under 
ment,  or  similar  plans 
attributable  to 
and  for  other  purposes; 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr. 

Speixman,  and 
HJl.  13510.  A  bill  to 
Service,  to  repeal  the 
Act.to  reenact  the 
39.  United  States  Cod«, 
poses;  to  the  Committ|e 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr. 

SCHEUER,       Mr. 

Reuss,  Mr 
Mr.  Pattison  ( 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  13511.  A  bUl  to 
In  the  Congress  for  th< 
American   works  of 
House  and  Senate 
Committee  on  House 
By  Mr.  PRICE  ( 
of  Texas,  Mr. 
Mr.  LtTJAN,  am  I 
H.R.    13512.   A   bill 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
for  the  approval  of  sit^s 
utilization  facilities 
to  the  Joint  Commlttet 
By  Mr.  RINALDC 
H.R.  13513.  A  bill  tc 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
dividual  may  deduct 
higher  education,  or 
tion  of  any  of  his  depi ; 
mittee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  13514.  A  bill  to 
nam,  Cambodia,  or  La  )s 
in  the  United  States  oi 
as  permanent  residents 
to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  BREAUX ; 
H.R.  13515.  A  bill  to 
Congress  with  respect 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services 
eign  commerce;  to  graiijt 
to  the  Federal 
to  authorize  mergers  of 
to  be  In  the  public  in 
authority  of  the  State 
and  station  equipment 
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(for  himself, 

Mr.  Ichord)  : 

abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 

I'OBtal  Reorganization 

fornier  provisions  of  title 

and  for  other  pvir- 

on  Post  Office  and 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

WHrrEHURST,     Mr. 

RiCtHMOND,  Mr.  BadillOj 

New  York,  and  Mrs. 


establish  an  art  bank 
purpose  of  selecting 

for  display  In  the 
Buildings;  to  the 
Administration. 

himself,  Mr.  Youno 
Anderson  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  HiNSHAw) : 

amend  the  Atomic 
amended,  to  provide 

for  production  and 
i  for  other  purposes; 
on  Atomic  Energy. 


amend  the  Internal 

provide  that  an  In- 

(  mounts  paid  for  his 

the  higher  educa- 

ndents;   to  tlie  Com- 


1o 


f  )r 


gram  aliens  of  Viet- 

who  are  presently 

student  visas,  status 

of  the  United  States; 

1  he  Judiciary. 


reaffirm  the  intent  of 

the  structure  of  the 

teleco^nmunlcations  indus- 

n  interstate  and  for- 

additional  authority 

Communications  Commi.ssion 

carriere  when  deemed 

erest;  to  reaffirm  the 

to  regulate  terminal 

ised  for  telephone  ex- 


change service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commlasion  ac- 
tlon.s  authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAMOURS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  13516.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain  waters  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    LaPALCE    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Chisholm,   Mr.   Dices,  Mr.   DRI^fAN, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Hates 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Patti- 
son of  New  Tork,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  13517.  A  bill  to  give  a  preference  In 
the  awarding  of  Government  contracts  to 
contractors  located  within  areas  of  high  un- 
employment; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  13518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13519.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
direct  payment  of  costs  of  tutorial  assistance 
to  the  providers  of  such  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  13520.  A  bin  to  reaffii-m  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
conunon  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     WHITE     (for    himself,     Mr. 
DoMXNicK   V.   Daniels,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr. 
Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  13521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal  con- 
tribution for  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fits coverage  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  of  the  two  health  benefits 
plans     having     the     highest     subscription 
charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 
H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  November  7,  1976,  as  National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.  Res.  1172.  ResoUition  to  insure  that  the 
quality   and  quantity  of  free  broadcasting 
service  not  be  impaired;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  FVsreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

375.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  en- 
actment of  a  new  Sugar  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultiire. 

376.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatxire  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  transfer 
of  State  employees  to  Federal  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


377.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  changing 
the  name  of  Birch  Lake  to  John  Dahl  Lake; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and 
Transportation. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
453.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Edward  C.  Rose,  Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  re- 
dress of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  nile  XXTTT,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.    13860 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

Page  2,  line  8,  strlk*  out  "$1,047,182,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,163,883,000". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  20  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Other  Solar  Energy  Programs: 

"(A)  Agricultural  and  process  heat,  $6,- 
700,000. 

"(B)  Solar  thermal  conversion,  $66,000,000. 

"(C)  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion, 
$17,000,000. 

"(D)  Photovoltaics,  $81,000,000. 

"(E)  Wind  energy  conversion,  $28,800,000. 

"(F)  Fuels  from  blomass,  $8,000,000. 

"(O)  Technical  support,  $8,600,000. 

"(H)  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute,  $2,- 
500,000. 

"(I)  Report  on  solar-electric  generation 
systems  (as  provided  In  section  112),  $1,000,- 
000. 

"(J)  Additional  program  support  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  113),  $1,500,000." 

Page  5,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)   There  Is  also  authorized — 

"(1)  for  construction  of  project  76-2-C, 
total  energy  demonstration  facility,  1  mega- 
watt electric,  10  megawatts  thermal,  the  sum 
of  $4,000,000; 

"(2)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-A, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  a  small  community,  electric  co- 
operative or  municipal  utility,  5  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies) ,  the  sum  of  $2,500,- 
000; 

"(3)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-B, 
solar  electrlc-hybrld  (photovoltaic-coal) 
demonstration  powerplant,  10  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies  and  utility  Inter- 
connect studies) ,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000; 

"(4)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-C, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  agricultural  use,  5  megawatts  (base- 
line design  studies),  the  sum  of  $2,500,000; 

"(5)  for  construction  of  project  76-2-B,  10 
megawatts  central  receiver  solar  thermal 
powerplant,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000; 

"(6)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-D,  5 
megawatts  distributed  collector  receiver  solar 
thermal  test  facility,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000; 
and 

"(7)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-E,  10 
megawatts  wind  electric  test  facility  (base- 
line design  studies),  the  sum  of  $4,000,000." 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
sections  accordingly)  : 

"Sec.  112.  On  or  before  September  30,  1977, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  tlie  Congress  on  the  integration 
of  existing  electric  utility  systems  with  de- 
centralized solar-electric  generation  systems. 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
total  impact  of  widespread  use  of  .solar 
energy  systems,  including  as  a  separate  proj- 
ect an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  large 
scale  use  of  .solar  energy  systems  (especially 
on-site  generating  systems)  on  the  existing 
utility  structure.  Such  report  shall  also  In- 
clude a  statement  of — 
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"(1)  the  extent  to  which  reserve  utility 
electric  generation  capacity  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  support  solar-electric  gen- 
eration systems  and  their  related  energy 
storage  devices; 

"(2)  the  possible  funding  arrangements 
for  reserve  utility  electric  generation  capac- 
ity necessary  to  support  solar-electric  gen- 
eration systems  and  their  related  energy 
storage  devices;  and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  a  greater  Inte- 
gration of  existing  electric  grids,  and  exten- 
sive use  of  energy  storage  devices  for  decen- 
tralized solar-electric  generation  systems, 
will  minimize  the  need  for  reserve  utility 
electric  generation  capacity  to  support  such 
systems." 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

"Sec  113.  There  shall  be  within  the  Solar 
Division  of  the  Administration  the  following 
positions  (In  addition  to  those  currently  ex- 
isting within  such  Division) : 

"(1)  Assistant  Director  for  Solar  Thermal 
Programs  (1  position,  00^17) . 

"(2)  Assistant  Director  for  Photovoltaic 
Programs  (1  position,  GO-17). 

"(3)  Supervisory  Engineers  (6  positions, 
00-16). 

"(4)  Program  Managers  (engineers,  econo- 
mists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (12  positions,  GG-15) . 

"(5)  Technical  Specialists  (engineers,  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists,  mathematicians, 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (20  positions,  GG-14). 

"(6)  Technical  Specialists  (engineers,  econ- 
omists, physical  scientists,  mathematiclana. 
systems  analysts,  etc.)  (10  positions,  GG-13). 

"(7)  Supporting  clerical  and  administra- 
tive personnel  (24  positions,  grades  4-9) ." 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  funds  mad<>  available  pur- 
suant to  this  title  for  energy  programs  in  the 
area  of  solar  energy  technology  shall  be 
available  exclusively  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  individual  inventors. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  the  term  'small  business  concern'  has 
the  meaning  given  it  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under — 

"(A)  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(Public  Law  86-836;  72  Stat.  384) ;  or 

"(B)  section  103(5)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-699; 
72  Stat.  690);  and 

"(2)  the  terrm  'Individual  Inventor'  means 
any  individual  who  is  under  no  obligation  to 
transfer  to  any  other  person  or  any  govern- 
ment or  governmental  agency  any  interest  in 
any  Invention,  discovery,  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  such  individual  seeks 
any  contract  or  other  assistance  In  any  energy 
program  in  the  area  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nology." 

Page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,047,182,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,161,882,000". 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  (5)  Other  Solar  Energy  Programs : 

"(A)  Agricultural  and  process  heat,  $6,700,- 
000. 

"(B)  Solar  thermal  conversion,  $65,000,000. 

"(C)  Ocean  thermal  energy  conversion, 
$17,000,000. 

"(D)  Photovoltlacs,  $81,000,000. 

"(E)  Wind  energy  conversion,  $28,800,000. 

"(F)  Fuels  from  blomass,  $6,000,000. 

"(G)  Technical  support,  $8,500,000. 

"(H)  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute,  $2,- 
500.000. 

"(I)  Report  on  solar-electric  generation 
systems  (as  provided  In  section  112).  $1,000,.» 
000." 

Page  5,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 
"(d)  There  Is  also  author Ized— 


"(1)  for  construction  of  project  78-2-C, 
total  energy  demonstration  facility,  1  mega- 
watt electric,  10  megawatts  thermal,  the  sum 
of  $4,000,000; 

"(2)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-A, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  a  small  community,  electric  co- 
operative or  municipal  utility,  5  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies),  the  sum  of  $2,- 
500,000; 

"(3)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-B, 
solar  electric-hybrid  (photovoltaic-coal) 
demonstration  powerplant,  10  megawatts 
(baseline  design  studies  and  utility  inter- 
connect studies),  the  sum  of  $4,000,000: 

"(4)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-C, 
solar  thermal  electric  demonstration  power- 
plant  for  agricultural  use,  5  megawatts  (base- 
line design  studies) .  the  sum  of  $2,500,000; 

"(5)  for  construction  of  project  76-2-B,  10 
megawatts  central  receiver  solar  thermal 
powerplant,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000; 

"(6)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-D,  5 
megawatts  distributed  collector  receiver  so- 
lar thermal  test  facility,  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000;  and 

'•(7)  for  construction  of  project  77-2-E,  10 
meganratts  wind  electric  test  facility  (base- 
line design  studies) ,  the  sima  of  $4,000,000." 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

"Sec.  112.  On  or  before  September  30,  1977, 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  P»resi- 
dent  and  the  Congress  on  the  Integration  of 
existing  electric  utility  systems  with  decen- 
tralized solar-electric  generation  systems. 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
total  Impact  of  widespread  use  of  soltu:  en- 
ergy systems.  Including  as  a  separate  project 
an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  large  scale 
use  of  solar  energy  systems  (especially  on- 
site  generating  systems)  on  the  existing  util- 
ity structure.  Such  report  shall  also  include 
a  statement  of — 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  reserve  utility 
electric  generation  capacity  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  support  solar-electric  genera- 
tion systems  and  their  related  energy  stor- 
age devices; 

"(2)  the  possible  funding  arrangements 
for  reserve  utility  electric  generation  capac- 
ity necessary  to  support  solar-electric  gen- 
eration systems  and  their  related  energy 
storage  devices;  and 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  a  greater  integra- 
tion of  existing  electric  grids,  and  extensive 
use  of  energy  storage  devices  for  decentral- 
ized solar-electric  generation  systems,  will 
minimize  the  need  for  reserve  utility  electric 
generation  capacity  to  support  such  sys- 
tems." 

Page  12,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  title  for  energy  programs  in 
the  area  of  solar  energy  technology  shall  be 
available  exclusively  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  individual  inventors. 

"(b)   For  purposes  of  suljsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  the  term 'small  business  concern' has 
the  meaning  given  It  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under — 

"(A)  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(Public  Law  85-536;  72  Stat.  384);  or 

"(B)  section  103(5)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-699; 
72  Stat.  690) ;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'individual  Inventor'  means 
any  individual  who  is  under  no  obligation  to 
transfer  to  any  other  person  or  any  govern- 
ment or  governmental  agency  any  interest  In 
any  Invention,  discovery,  or  other  prtq)erty 
with  respect  to  which  such  Individual  seeks 
any  contract  or  other  assistance  In  any  en- 
ergy program  in  the  area  of  solar  energy 
technology." 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Recokd  of 
April  30,  1976,  page  12055 : 

BOT7SE   BnXS 

H.R.    13170.  April   9,    1976.   Judiciary.   De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, ' 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  13171.  AprU  9.  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  eligible  for  nat- 
uralization under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  13172.  April  9.  1976.  Ajjproprlates  addi- 
tional sums  for  specified  Executive,  Judicial, 
and  Legislative  bodies  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976. 

H.R.  13173.  AprU  12,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  Concerted  Services  Task  Force  to: 
( 1 )  assess  the  economic  problems  of  rural 
areas;  (2)  assess  the  present  and  anticipated 
resources  and  requirements  of  the  Nation; 
and  (3)  participate  in  the  establishment  of 
rural  development  goals.  Directs  such  task 
force  to  identify  employment  opportunities 
and  occupational  programs  for  unemployed 
or  poverty  stricken  Individuals  and  to  de. 
velop  ways  through  which  rural  communi- 
ties can  provide  services  to  make  residents  of 
such  communities  employable. 

H.R.  13174.  AprU  12,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Requires  that  specified 
public  buildings  be  made  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped.  Requires  specified 
Federal  officers  to  exercise  their  authority  to 
prescribe  standards  for  making  such  build- 
ings accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  to  insure  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards. 

H.R.  13175.  April  12,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Permits  the  enlistment  of  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  alien  refugees  into  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  13176.  April  12,  1976.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  adjust  the 
status  of  any  alien  from  Indochina  to  i>erma- 
nent  resident  without  regard  to  immigra- 
tion quotas  or  lack  of  possession  by  such 
alien  of  s{>eclfied  required  immigration  docvi- 
ments.  States  that  such  alien  need  only  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  inunigrant  visa  to  qual- 
ify for  such  change  of  status. 

H.R.  13177.  April  12,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on 

( 1 )  articles  assembled  abroad  with  compo- 
nents produced  In  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  certain  metal  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  exported  for  further 
processing. 

H.R.  13178.  April  12,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  establish  a  National  Employment 
Relocation  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Establishes  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  employees  who  suffer  em- 
ployment loss  through  economic  dislocations, 
to  businesses  threatened  with  dislocation, 
and  to  affected  communities. 

Requires  prenotlflcation  to  affected  em- 
ployees and  communities  of  dislocation  of 
businesses.  Provides  Federal  assistance  for 
job  placement  and  retraining  of  employees. 

H.R.  13179.  AprU  12,  1976.  International 
Relations.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  for  fiscal  year  19'i7  for 
(1)  administration,  (2)  international  organi- 
zations, conf««nces,  and  commissions,  (3) 
educational  exchange,  (4)  refugee  assistance. 
(5)  American  Sections,  International  Joint 
Commissions,  (6)  the  Passport  Office,  (7)  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  (8)  foreign  service 
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buildings,  and  (9)  the  E  ghlh  Pan  American 
Oames. 

Amends  the  Mutual  E<  ucatlonal  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  19(  1  to  permit  Federal 
employees  to  accept  giants  Xrom  foreign 
governments. 

Amends  the  Foreign  S«  rvlce  Act  of  1943  to 
authorize  payments  to  dril  service  annui- 
tants who  were  former  all  ;n  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  to  ofiset  e  ichange  rate  losses. 
HJi.  13180.  AprU  12.  1)76.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requi  res  anyone  utilizing 
:-^les  representatives  to  so  iclt  orders  for  nier- 
r  haudise  to  Indemnify  si  ich  representatives 
for  Income  lost  because  the  principal  has 
talten  away  an  account  (f  such  represeata- 
t  ive,  decreased  his  or  her  t  erriiory,  or  reduced 
his  or  her  rate  of  commlision. 

Seta  forth  provlsioiis  which  must  be  cov- 
ered by  any  contract  betreen  a  sales  repre- 
sentative and  a  principal  providing  for  em- 
ployment of  such  represei  itatlves. 

H.R.  13181.  AprU  12,  197  3.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  dividends  recel  >ed  from  domestic 
corporations  from  the  ter:  ns  "foreign  oU  and 
gas  extraction  income"  aid  "foreign  oil  re- 
Lited  Income"  for  purpose  i  of  taxation  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cod  i. 

n.R.  13182.  AprU  12.  976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1050  to  allow  Federal  :ivU  defense  funds 
to  be  used  by  local  clvU  d  efeuse  agencies  for 
natural  disaster  relief. 

HJl.  13183.  AprU  12, 1971 1.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  any  taxpayer  t  >  elect  to  have  any 
portion  of  any  overpaymsnt  of  tax  or  any 
contribution  in  money  vaLilch  the  taxpayer 
forwards  with  the  returr  for  such  taxable 
year,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  be 
available,  as  the  taxpayer  may  designate  on 
such  retiu*n,  for  the  Natio:  lal  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  or  the  National  I  ndownient  for  the 
Humanities. 

H.R.  13184.  April  12.  197(1.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  from  ten  to  flf i  een  years  the  de- 
limiting period  after  wlU;h  no  educational 
a.sslstance  shall  be  afforde  I  eligible  veterans, 
certain  wives  of  veterans,  or  the  widows  or 
orphans  of  veterans. 

H.R.  13185.  AprU  12,  IS  76.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffims  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  tl  »e  stnicture  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommi.  nlcations  Industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Grants  addltloijal  authority  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  au- 
thorize mergers  of  carrier*  when  deemed  to 
be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  reg^  ilate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  ^or  telephone  ex- 
change service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  wltti  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HJl.  13188.  April  12,  197e.  Government  Op- 
erations. Requires  the  President  to  create  a 
Federal  Program  Information  Center  which 
shall  establish  a  computerized  Information 
system  which  Identifies  ai:  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs  Ui  sue  h  a  way  as  to  en- 
able any  potential  beuefl(  lary  of  any  such 
program  to  determine  his  or  her  ellglbUity 
for  any  such  program  by  i  itlllzlng  such  sys- 
tem. 

Requires  the  President  o  publish  an  an- 
nual catalog  of  Federal  as  slstance  programs 
containing  all  Information  Included  In  the 
Center's  Information  syste  n. 

H.R.  13187.  April  12,  1976  W.iys  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  cust)ms  duty  for  flsh 
netting  or  flsh  nets  of  fabi  ic  other  than  cot- 
ton or  vegetable  fibers. 

HJi.  13188.  AprU  12.  19' 2.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  V  elfare  to  expand 
I'le  programs  on  the  treat  caent  of  burn  In- 
liuiea.  research  on  burns,  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  burn  victims  by  establishing  addi- 
tional bm-n  centers,  upgra<  Ing  hospital  bum 
units,  and  supporting  re.;i;ireh  and  tralviing 
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programs  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  burn  victims. 

HJi.  13189.  AprU  12,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  lor  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  proce- 
dures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  pres- 
ervation fund  from  revenues  collected  from 
mining  leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

H.R.  13190.  AprU  12,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Increases  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  the  de- 
limiting period  after  which  no  educational 
assistance  shall  be  afforded  eUgible  veterans, 
certain  wives  of  veterans,  or  the  widows  or 
orphans  of  veterans. 

HJl.  13191.  AprU  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  use  of  polygraph  tests  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  employment  or  employ- 
ment with  any  entity  affecting  or  engaged 
In  Interstate  commerce.  Permits  individuals 
aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act  to  bring 
civil  actions  in  United  States  district  courts. 
H.R.  13192.  AprU  13,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
with  respect  to  records  maintained  on  indi- 
viduals to  require  Federal  agencies  to  cor- 
rect, expunge,  update,  or  supplement  por- 
tions oX  records  on  Any  Individual  upon  re- 
quest by  such  Individual.  Requires  such  agen- 
cy to  Inform  each  person  (1)  whose  corre- 
spondence has  been  intercepted  or  examined, 
(2)  wno  is  the  subject  of  a  file  of  CHOAS, 
COINTELPRO,  or  "The  Special  Service  St«iff' 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  (3)  who 
Is  named  in  an  index  of  such  organizations, 
that  such  records  exist,  to  Inform  each  person 
of  Buch  person's  rights  under  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974,  and  to  permit  such  person  to 
require  destruction  of  such  file  or  index. 

HR.  13193.  April  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
as  a  home  service  hi  the  Medicare  program, 
nutritional  counseling  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  dietitian. 

HJl.  13194.  AprU  13,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains and  Seashore  Urban  National  Park  in 
CaUfornla. 

H.R.  13195.  AprU  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  programs  of  Old-Age,  Stirvlvors. 
and  DlsabUlty  Insin^nce,  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  benefits  imder  siich 
programs  to  a  representative  of  a  beneficiary 
when  the  beneficiary  is  unable  to  manage 
funds  becaiL<;e  of  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity or  minority. 

H.R.  13196.  April  13.  197G.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  tlie  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  curler  telecorrununlcatlons  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Reaf- 
firms the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg\ilate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  speci- 
fied findings  In  connection  with  Commission 
actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HR.  13197.  April  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  Kstab- 
lishes  procedvires  for  the  application,  ap- 
proval, and  extension  of  orders  authorizing 
the  use  of  electronic  surveillance  for  foreign 
intelligence  purposes.  Permits  the  Attorney 
General  to  atithorize  emergency  employment 
of  such  surveillance  for  24  hours  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Judicial  order. 

Requires  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  seven  district  court  Judges 
to  hear  applications  for,  and  grant  orders 
approving,  electronic  surveillance  anywhere 
within  the  United  States. 


H.R.  13198.  April  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  ol  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Reaffirms  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equ^ment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice. Requires  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  specified  findings  in 
connection  with  Commission  actions  author- 
ising specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13199.  April  13,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Raises  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  for  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
from  62  to  65  years  of  age. 

H.R.  13200.  AprU  13.  1876.  Agrlcultiue. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Re-sources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  to  Include 
in  the  Renewable  Resource  Program,  nation- 
al program  recommendations  which  take  into 
account  specified  policy  objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic participation  In  the  formulation  and  re- 
view of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regiUations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  sale  of  tlmb<:r  " 
found  on  National  Forest  Service  lands. 

H.R.  13201.  AprU  13,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to 
require  that  Imported  meat  and  meat  food 
products  made  In  whole  or  In  part  of  Im- 
ported meat  be  labeled  "Imported"  or  "im- 
ported In  part"  at  aU  stages  of  distribution 
untU  deUvery  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

H.R.  13202.  AprU  13,  1976.  Interstate  ai.d 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  reject  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indui- 
try  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  ReafBrms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  iLsed  for  telephone  ex- 
change service.  ReqiUres  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  speciflcd 
findings  In  connection  witlvCommlssion  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13203.  AprU  13,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  every  Uidlvldual  whose  Ui- 
come  tax  llabUlty,  under  the  Intemial  Rev- 
enue Code,  Is  $1  or  more  to  designate  that 
$1  shaU  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  13204.  AprU  13,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  States  that  no  school  or  educational 
institution  shall  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  If 
such  school  or  Institution  requires,  as  a 
condition  to  an  employment  Interview,  an 
authorization  from  the  Individual  to  notify 
the  Individual's  employer  of  such  Interview. 
H.R.  13205.  AprU  13,  1976.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  authorize  air  carriers  to  provide 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for  se- 
verely handicapped  persons  and  persons  with 
sight  attending  such  Individuals. 

H.R.  13206.  AprU  13.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Provides,  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  that 
in  determining  worker  eUglbility  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  due  to  unemployment 
caused  by  an  increase  in  imports,  any  certifi- 
cation of  eligibUlty  to  apply  for  such  asoist- 
ance  which  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  during  calendar  j'ear  1975  shall  apply 
to  any  worker  whose  last  total  o;  partial 
separation  from  the  affected  firm  occurred 
on  or  after  January  1, 1973. 

H.R.  13207.  AprU  13,  1976.  Judicla:y.  Au- 
thorizes to  be  Issued  under  the  Inimlgmtlon 
and  Na.tiouallty  Act  immigrant  visas  to  na- 
tives of  the  Philippines  who  were  honorably 
separated    from    any    United    States   Armed 
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Force  after  serving  at  least  three  years  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  to  the  spouse  or  chil- 
dren of  such  veterans.  States  that  any  such 
person  who  Is  In  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  a  non- 
immigrant visa  may  have  his  status  changed 
to  permanent  resident. 

H.R.  13208.  April  13,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes,  under  the  Secretary  of 
AgricvUture,  a  program  of  payments  to  the 
States  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  one- 
third  of  the  recommended  dally  allowances 
of  each  needy  chUd  through  age  17. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  estabUsh  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  ChUd  Food 
Assistance  to  study  the  administration  of 
State  programs  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

HJl.  13209.  AprU  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Allows  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  credit, 
tmder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  a 
percentage  of  the  qualified  solar  heating  and 
cooling  equipment  expenditures  Incurred 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence. Allows  a  tax  credit  for  that  portion 
of  the  qualified  State  or  local  real  property 
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attributable  to  such  solar  heating  and  cocd- 
Ing  expenditures. 

Authorizes  an  Individual  to  take  a  tax  de- 
duction for  a  part  of  the  acquisition  costs  of 
any  qualified  solar  beating  and  cooling 
equipment  for  anv  residence. 

H.R.  13210.  AprU  13,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Cormnerce  to  make  grants  for  local 
pubUc  works  projects,  provided  that  such, 
projects  are  designed  to  aUevlate  unemploy- 
ment and  do  not  Involve  the  damming  or 
other  diversion  of  water. 
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NEW  YORK  CARRIES  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  THE  EXTREME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vntGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  excellent  analysis  of  the  New 
York  City  financial  crisis  was  published 
in  the  January  16  edition  of  the  Beckley, 
W.  Va.  Post-Herald. 

The  author  of  the  column,  George 
Benson,  points  out  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  Government  Is  no 
better  than  that  of  New  York,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  print  money. 

As  an  example  of  waste  in  New  York 
City — subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— Mr.  Benson  points  to  the  con- 
struction of  luxury  apartments  for  the 
poor  of  East  Harlem  at  a  cost  of  $68,597 
per  unit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son's article,  "New  York  Carries  Welfare 
Programs  to  the  Extreme,"  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York  Cabkies  Welfare  PaooRAiis 
TO  THE  Extreme 

(By  George  Benson) 

The  deficit  in  federal  spending  last  year 
was  approximately  $60  billion  dollars.  The 
deficit  this  year  wUl  (exceed  $70  billion. 

This  two  year  deficit  Is  more  than  the  en- 
tire federal  budget  Just  11  years  ago  and 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  total  na- 
tional debt  of  our  federal  government  will 
be  right  at  $600  billion.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  that  total  debt  will  have  been  created  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years. 

These  facts  are  chilling  Indeed  to  every 
American  who  Is  now  a  little  more  conscious 
of  the  seriousness  of  unchecked  deficit  spend- 
ing due  to  the  condition  of  New  Tork  City. 

We  have  pointed  out  time  after  time  that 
there  has  to  be  a  bottom  to  every  barrel, 
even  the  barrel  of  printing  press  money 
spewed  out  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  warned  that  what  is  happening 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  several  states, 
can  ultimately  happen  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  now  believe  the  groundwork  Is 
being  laid  for  the  repudiation  of  our  na- 
tional debt. 

What  has  been  proposed  as  a  change  in  the 
bankruptcy  laws  of  the  land  would  permit 
the  city  of  New  Tork  to  default  on  Its  bond 
obligations  and  still  use  current  Income  to 
pay  operating  expenses. 

In  other  words,  the  debt   woiUd  Just  be 


pushed  to  the  back  of  the  economic  burner 
and  If  and  when  the  city  ever  accumulated 
enotigh  surplus,  those  bond  obligations  might 
be  paid  off.  The  Important  fact  in  this  pro- 
posal Is  if  a  city  can  be  accommodated 
thuBly,  the  federal  govenmient  can  also  de- 
fatUt  on  Its  debt  under  the  same  law.  If  not, 
why  not? 

As  Sen.  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Vlrgtola  said 
recently:  "...  for  the  federal  government  to 
come  to  New  York's  rescue  would  be  an  In- 
vitation for  poUticians  everywhere  to  give 
In  to  every  demand  of  every  pressiu'e  group, 
writh  the  knowledge  that  If  a  particular  city 
or  a  particiUar  state  could  not  finance  those 
demands,  the  federal  goverrunent  would  pick 
up  the  tab. 

New  York  City  has  been  Uving  beyond  its 
means;  the  per  capita  cost  of  government 
there  Is  four  times  that  of  the  average  large 
city." 

What  Is  being  proposed  Is  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpaj'er  guarantee  bondholders  of  NYC 
bonds  the  high  tax-free  Interest  they  hoped 
to  gain  when  they  bought  the  bonds  In  the 
first  place. 

We  need  to  remember  that  municipal 
bonds  and  the  earnings  thereon  are  tax- 
exempt.  In  other  words,  an  individual  or 
bank  or  company  can  Invest  money  in  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  not  pay  taxes  on  the  earn- 
ings. 

The  major  bond  holders  are  the  New  York 
City  banks,  and  the  interest  rates  on  NYC 
municipal  bonds  have  run  as  high  as  11  per- 
cent in  recent  years.  Along  with  that  high, 
tax-free  Interest  must  go  some  risks,  and 
the  risks  are  now  becoming  apparent. 

The  bondholders  have  received  liberal  tax- 
free  Income,  yet  now  they  want  the  taxpayers 
of  America  to  guarantee  their  Investment. 

On  October  28,  1975,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  which  wUl  help  us  un- 
derstand just  why  NYC  is  In  trouble.  The 
headlir.e  read:  "Luxury  Towers  For  Poor 
Opening  Soon." 

The  first  sentence  of  that  story  began:  "A 
federally  subsidized  housing  project  for  the 
poor  is  scheduled  to  open  In  East  Harlem  In 
about  two  months  with  luxury  features 
never  before  Included  in  lowincome  housing 
in  the  United  States." 

Now,  here  is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
I'le  entue  country.  The  average  coristruction 
cost  per  apartment  is  $68,597.  There  are  four. 
35  story  buildings  in  the  Taino  Towers.  They 
are  centrally  airconditioned,  will  have  an 
indoor  swlniming  pool,  a  gymnasium,  an 
auditorium,  a  theatre,  a  greenhouse,  roof 
laundry  rooms  with  play  areas,  and  under- 
ground parking  with  attendants  24  hours  a 
day. 

This  is  the  New  York  City  provision  for  its 
welfare  recipients,  and  New  York  City  wants 
all  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  be  taxed  even 
more  to  support  this  kind  of  thinking! 

How  many  tax-paying  American  families 
who  are  right  now  subsidizing  these  NYC 
apartments  for  welfare  families  can  afford  a 
$68,597  apartment  of  their  own?  Helping  the 
needy  has  alwaj's  been  a  trait  of  the  Amer- 
ican character,  but  this  is  carrying  it  too  far. 


"POLISH  IS  BEAUTIFUL"  WILL 
COMBAT  JOKES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
da*^  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  negative  impact  of  ethnic  jokes  upon 
the  self-esteem  of  Americans  of  par- 
ticular ethnic  origins. 

One  kind  of  ethnic  joke,  writes  Michael 
Novak,  is  a  form  "of  laughing  at  ore- 
self  and  at  others,  usually  based  on  the 
daily  absurdities  of  mutual  noncompre- 
hension  or  double  meaning."  This  kind  of 
joke,  Novak  declares,  is  "truly  amusing, 
probably  the  most  amusing  in  the  Amer- 
ican repertoire." 

There  Is,  however,  another  kind  of 
ethnic  joke  which  Mr.  Novak  describes 
as  "based  on  demeaning  the  character  of 
an  ethnic  group,  in  line  with  a  sterotyi>e, 
and  its  function  is  to  make  the  majority 
feel  superior  to  the  minority." 

Among  the  jokes  in  this  category  is 
the  so-called  Polish  joke.  Where  the 
basis  for  this  kind  of  humor  derives  is 
difficult  to  understand.  In  my  own  case, 
for  example,  the  sterotype  in  the  joke 
has  seemed  completely  unfamiliar  with 
the  reality  I  have  observed.  Growing  up 
in  Chicago.  I  have  had  many  Polish 
friends,  and  have  seen  the  significant 
contributions  this  group  has  made  to 
American  life.  From  the  Polish  revolu- 
tionary war  here  General  Pulaski,  to  our 
distingiUshed  colleague  from  Chicago, 
Representative  Edward  Derwinski,  Poles 
have  made  a  significant  and  affirmative 
impact  upon  the  American  society. 

The  problem  with  "Polish  jokes"  is 
that  these  contributions  by  Polish  Amer- 
icans have  been  obscuied  as  a  result  of 
tliem. 

In  a  statement  in  the  April  1976,  Polish 
American  Congress  Bulletin.  President 
Thad^gus  L.  Kowalski  declares  that — 

We  do  not  wish  to  advocate  a  policy  of 
tasteless  sensitivity  to  every  Instance  which 
may  seem  to  be  anti-Polish,  but  we  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  for  affirmative  action 
against  crude  insults  to  our  history  and 
culture. 

It  is  high  time  that  Americans  came  to 
respect  properly  and  understand  the 
diverse  origins  of  our  people.  Humor  is 
good  and  necessary,  but  demeaning 
attacks  upon  any  particular  group — 
whether  it  be  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic — 
harms  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
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against    crude   insults    to   our   history   and 
culture. 

"These  ln.sults  are  transmitted  through  a 
variety  of  means.  There  is  the  Polish  Joke  In 
the  electronic  media;  the  cartoon  in  a  maga- 
zine or  new-spaper;  the  Polish  Joke  books 
which  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  book- 
store, and  the  challenges  to  our  history  which 
distort  the  truth  and  tend  to  portray  Poles 
as  racists  or  bigots.  All  are  equally  damaging 
to  otir  community.  The  question  Is  however, 
what  to  do  about  these  Insults.  The  answer 
is  in  action  and  this  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  Polish  American." 

Kowalski  calls  upon  the  entire  Polish  com- 
munity to  challenge  antl-PolIsh  statements 
in  the  form  of  "Jokes"  by  boycotts  and  picket 
lines  if  necessary. 

But  why  the  Poles.  Certainly  the  Jews  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  Jokes  for  gen- 
erations. Jewish  comedians  In  fact  capitalize 
on  the  Jewish  dialect  and  national  Image — 
Henny  Youngman  and  numerous  others  have 
made  fortunes  this  way.  In  fact.  In  modem 
times,  In  telling  the  Jewish  Jokes,  the  Arabs 
have  been  greatly  victimized. 

Swedes  have  long  been  characterized  in 
Jokes  as  "big  and  dumb,"  and  slow  of  wit. 
Italians  have  been  characterized  in  many 
stories  and  Jokes  as  btmglers,  silly  romanti- 
cists, or  gangsters.  The  Irish  are  pictured  as 
pl.Tles,  heavy  drinkers,  but  almost  always  as 
Jolly  and  unencumbered.  The  Japanese  have 
always  been  greatly  maligTied.  The  English 
as  stone  cold  and  unemotional.  The  German 
as  the  Krauthead;  the  hard,  plodding  person- 
ification of  so  many  Impersonations.  Most  na- 
tionalities have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
ethnic  Jokes — crude,  cruel,  but  funny.  I 
siippose. 

They  have  really  done  very  little  to  de- 
mean all  of  any  grouping.  In  fact,  the 
enormous  library  of  Jewish  Jokes  generally 
hold  him  up  to  be  shrewd,  sometimes  cun- 
ing,  but  usually  a  winner.  It  has  the  overall 
effect  of  being  positive  for  the  Jews. 

But  the  Polish  Joke  doesn't  do  that. 

The  Polish  Joke  In  its  enormous  volvjme 
by  its  very  nature  Is  negative. 

The  Polish  Joke,  If  there  Is  such  a  thing. 
Is  specifically  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
Pole  as  not  only  dumb,  b-it  pathetically 
dumb. 

The  Polish  Joke  Is  a  small  story  telling 
that  only  the  Pole  is  as  dumb  as  a  Pole. 

I've  always  wondered  if  by  chance  there  Is 
a  central  Polish  Joke  manufacturer.  I  doubt 
that  there  Is,  but  one  must  wonder,  because 
Polish  Jokes  in  volume  seem  to  surpass  all 
other  varieties  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Jewish. 

The  Polish  Patriot  of  today  Is  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  overwhelming  volume  of  Polish 
Jokes  Is  holding  an  entire  nationality  up  to 
ridicule.  The  Polish  Patriot  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  form  of  brainwashing  going  on 
here — labeling  the  poor,  dumb  Polack  as 
beneath  dignity;  beneath  competence  let 
alone  accomplishments;  a  disgraceful  charac- 
ter good  only  to  l&ugh  at  because  everything 
he  does  falls. 

It  is  a  very  deep  emotion  these  Polish 
Patriots  are  beginning  to  feel  aboiit  being 
the  victims  of  this  slander  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale.  Our  local  Polish  leaders  should 
be  In  the  forefront.  I  think  this  Is  a  really 
valid  campaign.  Fellovi^  like  Congressman 
Edward  Derwlnskl  (R-4th)  of  our  south 
suburb.i.  an  advisor  to  Presidents;  Stanley 
Kusper.  clerk  of  Cook  County;  Mayor  Robert 
Stefaniak  of  Calumet  City,  and  so  many, 
many  more. 

The.se  men  obviously  belle  the  Polish  Joke. 

No,  I  believe  It  is  time,  as  Kowalski  notes, 
to  draw  the  line  on  these  insults  to  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  Chicago's  largest 
single  ethnic  groxiping. 

"Only  through  mass  community  response 
to  those  who  disseminate  material  which  de- 
means the  word  Pon."=h  will  our  non-Polish 
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brethren  realize  that  pride  Is  a  way  to  life," 
Kowalski  says.  It  Is  time  for  "Polish  Is  Beau- 
tiful" to  be  put  In  practice. 


I  AM  THE  NATION 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  inspirational  piece  which 
was  sent  to  me  about  our  great  Nation 
and  people.  I  find  it  especially  moving  as 
we  celebrate  our  200th  year  of  freedom 
and  democracy: 

I  Am  the  Nation 

I  was  born  on  July  4,  1776,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  my  birth 
certificate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world  rui 
in  my  veins,  becaxise  I  offered  freedom  to 
the  oppressed.  I  am  many  things,  and  manv 
people.  I  am  the  Nation. 

I  am  213  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
lor  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood 
at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  beard  round 
the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy  Crockett. 
I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rocks  of  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  In  the  steaming 
Jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Brldg,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and  Pemi- 
sylvanla,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the 
Men-lmac. 

I  am  big,  I  .sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tlie  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I  am 
more  than  5  million  farms.  I  am  forest, 
field,  mountain  and  desert.  I  am  quiet  vil- 
lages— and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
and  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I 
am  110,000  schools  and  coUeges,  and  330,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  in  a 
box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  In  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congi-essman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I 
am  Tom  Edison,  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  Jouab  Salk,  and  Martin  Luther 
KUig. 

I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  a  nation,  and  these  are  the  things 
that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  freedom  and, 
God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend  the  re.^.t 
of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 
conr.itje  ;ind  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
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shackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
this  year  of  1976 — two  hundred  years  after 
I  was  born. 


CONSTITUENTS    AHEAD    OF    CON- 
GRESS ON  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  I  had  oflBce  hours  In  Cuyahoga 
Palls,  one  of  the  cities  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  Among  the  people  who 
came  in  to  see  me  were  three  citizens 
who  had,  on  their  own,  formed  a  group  to 
study  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  to  take  action  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter understanding  among  other  citizens 
as  to  the  importance  of  improving  those 
relations. 

The  persons  who  came  in  to  see  me 
were  Ms.  Mary  Bisesl,  Mr.  Norman  W. 
Odell,  and  Mr.  Charles  Welsh.  I  was  very 
Impressed  with  the  broad  knowledge  they 
displayed  concerning  Latin  American 
problems  and  our  relationships  with 
Latin  America  and  also  by  the  objec- 
tivity of  their  conclusions.  They  are  to 
be  commended  not  only  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  studying  this  important  sub- 
ject but  in  bringing  their  informed  views 
to  the  attention  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. I  believe  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  the  con- 
clusions of  these  public -spirited  citizens, 
and  so  I  offer  them  for  printing  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks: 
The  Need  for  a  New  and  More  Intelligent 
United  States-Latin  American  Pouct 

United  States-Latin  American  relations  are 
now  very  badly  In  need  of  repair.  Over  the 
years  the  United  States  has  acted  on  beh»lf 
of  Its  own  best  Interests  or  that  of  many 
multinational  corporations  mainly  to  the 
neglect  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Latin 
American  people.  We  have  tried  to  act  as  the 
benevolent  father  poUtloally  In  the  Monroe 
Doctrtae  and  economically  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  former  act  was  successful 
while  the  latter,  a  failure.  We  must  discard 
any  remaining  philosophy  of  manifest  des- 
tiny and  start  anew  entering  Into  a  rela- 
tionship of  mutual  respect  as  equals. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead,  as  a  strong 
and  lasting  policy  Is  not  built  by  one  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  State.  It  Is  buUt  by  the 
hard  work  of  Intelligent  and  dedicated  am- 
bassadors and  their  staffs.  Congress  must 
seek  out  this  leadership,  affect  positive  for- 
eign policy,  and  fund  or  Infliience  appropriate 
funding  of  needed  projects  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  this  respect  the  following  points  ex- 
press our  concern : 

Politically  regain  U-ust  and  respect  by — 

1.  Negotiating  ^^ith  Panama  for  the  total 
return  of  the  canal  In  the  shortest  and  most 
realistic  time  possible.  We  have  long  been  re- 
paid for  our  efforts  and  the  canal  no  longer 
serves  any  strategic  needs. 

2.  Eliminating  in  the  future  the  type  of 
cooperation  between  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  our  governmental  agencies  which 
disgracefully  interfered,  for  example.  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Chile. 

Economically  assist  Latin  America  by — 
1.     Strongly    encouraging     multinational 
companies  to  more  than  tokenly  assist  in 
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the  development  of  the  host  country.  The 
economic  development  of  these  countries  can 
benefit  all  of  us  in  the  long  run.  It  Is  either 
we  help  now  or  pay  later. 

2.  Having  the  United  States  use  its  Influ- 
ence to  encourage  more  assistance  to  devel- 
oping covmtries  which  is  based  on  their  indi- 
\idual  needs  and  not  the  political  Interests 
of  our  government  or  other  organizations. 
For  example,  Increase  the  individual  coun- 
tries' say  In  obtaining  special  drawing  rights 
from  the  International  Monetary  F^ind. 

Socially  encourage  cooperation  In  the — 

1.  Joint  planning  and  research  of  Impor- 
tant problems  like  population,  uncontrolled 
urban  growth,  and  Inadequate  basic  services 
(health  care,  education,  sanitation,  etc.) . 

2.  Elimination  of  activities  which  support 
the  denial  of  human  rights  by  dictatorial 
and  repressive  governments. 

3.  Increased  development  of  culturally  ed- 
ucational programs  that  permit  and  encour- 
age research  and  the  exchange  of  peoples 
from  high  school  through  senior  citizens  by 
the  use  of  P.L.  480  or  other  funds. 

More  and  more  citizens  are  concerned 
about  the  growing  gap  between  the  have  and 
the  have  nots.  Our  relationships  with  all 
countries  must  be  the  prime  concern  of  Con- 
gress. This  Is  especially  true  at  a  time  when 
we  look  at  our  planet  as  the  spaceship  Earth. 


MILLER  DISCLOSES  CONSTITUENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  polled  the  residents  of  Ohio's 
10th  Congressional  District  on  several 
major  Issues  facing  the  Congress.  The 
people  I  am  proud  to  represent  have  ex- 
pressed in  no  imcertain  teiins  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  Government's  in- 
flationary spending  policy  and  its  med- 
dling in  their  daily  lives.  Their  senti- 
ments as  expressed  in  this  poll  and  the 
hvmdreds  of  letters  I  receive  every  day 
echo  the  rising  chorus  of  disenchantment 
from  all  quai'ters  with  the  size,  power, 
and  cost  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  House  colleagues 
the  results  of  our  poll. 

(Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  support  Federal  aid  to  cities 
facing  financial  bankruptcy?  Yes,  14;  No,  85; 
No  response,  1. 

2.  Do  yon  think  Government  Is  Interfering 
too  much  In  your  daily  life?  Yes,  78;  No,  21; 
No  response,  1. 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  national  program  of  "no- 
fault"  automobile  insurance?  Yes,  46;  No,  45; 
No  response,  9. 

4.  Should  secret  activities  of  Government 
agencies  like  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  be  made 
public?  Yes,  12;  No,  87;  No  response,  1. 

5.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  Its 
membership  from  the  United  Nations?  Yes, 
32;  No,  65;  No  response,  3. 

6.  Do  you  beUeve  the  news  you  read,  see 
and  hear  Is  fair  and  accurate?  Yes,  20;  No, 
76;  No  response  4. 

7.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  present  min- 
imum wage  from  $2.30  to  $3.00?  Yes,  35;  No, 
63;  No  response  2. 

8.  Do  you  favor  continuing  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  In  Its  present  form? 
Yes.  42;  No,  46;  No  response,  12. 

9.  What  Issue  Is  of  most  concern  to  you : 
Government  spending,  27. 
Inflation,  26. 
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Crime,  19. 
Energy,  9. 
Unemployment.  7. 
Other.*. 
Education.  3. 
Consumer  protection,  2. 
Intnnatlonal  problems,  2. 
Housing,  1. 


OUR  FUTURE  TIMBER  SUPPLY 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  House  Agriculture  Committee  will 
soon  be  marking  up  legislation  which 
wHl  affect,  in  some  form  or  another,  the 
future  management  of  our  national  for- 
ests. One  of  the  many  points  that  was 
raised  during  the  committee  hearings 
on  the  various  bills  introduced  on  this 
subject  was  that  of  concern  over  pos- 
sible reduction  in  timber  supply  as  a  re- 
sult of  legislating  restrictions  on  clear- 
cutting  or  other  timber  management 
practices. 

In  connection  with  this  concern,  the 
subject  of  our  timber  export  policy  and 
the  possible  need  for  some  type  of  ex- 
port quotas  was  raised.  Since  we  all  will 
be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  issue  of 
timber  management  reform,  probably 
within  the  next  month  or  two,  and  simply 
because  the  information  is  interesting, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
short  summary  of  the  positive  effect  that 
log  export  quotas  might  have  on  our 
problem  with  short  timber  supplies,  writ- 
ten by  the  Coalition  To  Save  Our  Na- 
tional Forests;  two  tables  which  list  the 
log  import  and  export  statistics  for  the 
years  1950-75;  and  a  resolution  by  the 
Humboldt  County's  Forest  Products  Co- 
operative Ml  the  subject  of  eflScient  utili- 
zation of  our  present  timber  supplies. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  review 
this  material  because  it  may  be  useful 
in  the  coming  weeks : 
Coalition  to   Sav«   Our   National  Forests 

Dismisses  Rttmohs  That  Randolph/Brown 

Bill   Will    Redttce    Tucbek    Supplies    or 

Raise  Wood  Pecmjtjct  Prices 

Legislation  to  control  log  exports  from 
the  United  States  should  be  carefuUy  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  Such  legislation  would 
assture  that  more  logs  from  American  forests 
are  devoted  to  meeting  the  wood  fibre  needs 
of  the  American  people.  Including  housing 
starts.  Such  log  export  control  legislation 
will  provide  substantial  Job  producing  bene- 
fits in  our  Nation's  timber  resource  regions 
where  unemployment  Is  of  serious  concern 
and  for  our  Nation's  balance  of  pajnxients. 

Tight  controls  on  the  export  of  unprocessed 
or  crudely  processed  logs  would  encourage 
the  timber  Industiy  in  these  forest  areas  to 
Invest  in  the  plant  equipment  and  personnel 
to  process  harvested  trees  Into  wood  product 
form  to  supply  the  needs  of  foreign  markets 
for  wood  products  rather  than  rob  Jobe  from 
the  American  forest  products  sector  by  ex- 
porting roughly  processed  logs  to  foreign 
markets  where  the  finish'?d  products  are 
now  fabricated.  Current  deficits  in  our  wood 
fibre  import/export  accounts  wUl  be  allevi- 
ated by  this  export  control  legislation. 

Present  U.S.  timber  trade  policy  contrib- 
utes to  the  serious  Imbalance  In  our  wood 
fibre  import/export  ratio  b-ecause  we  Import 
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higher  priced  wood  products  while  we  allow 
the  export  of  low  priced  logs.  In  1972,  the 
United  States  Imported  Approximately  1.5  bU- 
lion  board  feet  of  high  ttrlced  milled  lumber, 
266  million  board  feet  <  t  high  priced  milled 


Y«r 


Total  Softwood  Hardwood  Total   Softwood  Hardwood         Total   Softwood  Hardwood         Total     SofUcod  Hardwood         Total   Softwood   Hardwood 


1950 1 

1951 I 

1952 1 

1953 1 

1954 I, 

1955 1 

1956 1 

1957 1, 

1958 1 

1959 1, 

1960 1 

1961 1 

1962 liplO 

1963. 1 

1964 2, 

I96S 2, 

1966 2J230 

1967 ZT" 

1968 2B95 

1969. 2,  515 

1970 2,  (20 

1971 I  S95 

1972. 3,  IMO 

1973* X 

1974« 2.590 

1975 « 2,170 


1  Data  may  not  add  to  totals  beo  use 
'  Includss  both  pulpwood  and  thi  > 
•Less  than  25,000,000  ft  3. 
•  Preiimlnary. 


TtW 


Tital   Softwood    Hardwood 


1950 140 

1951 260 

1952 215 

1953 190 

1954 270 

1955 340 

1956 310 

1957 335 

1958 310 

1959 355 

1960 455 

1961 495 

1962 495 

1963 630 

1964 720 

1965 715 

1966 BOO 

1967 955 

196S 1,120 

1969...-. 1,140 

1970 l!p55 

1971 1 

1972 1 

1973« 1 

19744 1 

1975« 1 


■  Columns  may  not  add  to  totals 
'  Includes  botn  pulpwood  and  th 
'  Less  than  2,500,000  ft-. 
<  Preliminary. 


RESOLUnOK — A     FC  REST     PRODUCTS 
COOPERA  nvE 

ecu 


Whereas,  Humboldt 
in  forest  resources  that 
portant  role  in  the  economic 
n(  the  County;  and 

Whereas,    Although 
panles  have  improved  t^elr 
eration  so  that  the  am>unt 
has  been  reduced,  there 
timber  and  other  wood 
and 
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plywood  and  veneer,  and  the  equivalent  of 
1.2  billion  board  feet  of  pulp  and  paper 
products,  while  importing  only  6  million 
board  feet  of  logs.  In  that  same  year  the  U.S. 
exported  495  million  board  feet  of  logs,  the 
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equivalent  of  690  million  board  feet  of  pulp 
and  paper  products,  25  million  board  feet 
of  plywood  and  veneer  and  225  million  board 
feet  of  lumber.  (Outlook  for  Timber  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  322    326.) 


TABLE  l.-IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER  PRODUCTS,  BY  SOFTWOODS  AND  HARDWOODS  AND  MAJOR  PRODUCT,  1950-75  ' 

(Million  cubic  feet,  roundwood  equivalenti 


Industrial  roundwood  used  for— 


Total 


Lumber 


Plywood  and  veneer 


Pulp  products  - 


Logs 


520 
465 
375 
420 
460 
610 
640 
490 
495 
700 
675 
745 


990 
035 
100 


1,395 
1,325 
1,260 
1,290 
1,330 
1,450 
1,465 
1,325 
1,340 
1,500 
1,500 
1,5«) 
1,705 
1,785 
1,810 
1,860 
1.955 
1,925 
2,090 
2,145 
2,090 
2.315 
2,600 
2,680 
2,340 
1,880 


125 
140 
115 
130 
130 
155 
175 
165 
155 
200 
180 
165 
705 
205 
225 
240 
275 
235 
310 
370 
335 
380 
445 
425 
340 
285 


535 
390 
385 
430 
480 
560 
530 
460 
530 
635 
610 
665 
760 
830 
815 
815 
810 
800 
960 
980 
955 
1,135 
1,405 
1,425 
1,085 
885 


490 
350 
355 
395 
445 
520 
490 
425 
495 
585 
570 
625 
715 
785 
765 
765 
745 
750 
905 
915 
900 
1,080 
1.340 
1,340 
1,015 
850 


45 

40 
35 
35 
30 
40 
40 
40 
35 
50 
45 
35 
45 
45 
45 
50 
65 
50 
55 
70 
50 
55 
70 
85 
70 
35 


5 

10 
10 
15 
30 
40 
45 
45 
50 
75 
60 
60 
75 
80 
90 
100 

lis 

no 

165 
180 
170 
210 
265 
220 
150 
160 


C) 
C) 


S 


5 

10 

10 

15 

30 

40 

45 

45 

50 

75 

60 

60 

75 

80 

90 

100 

110 

105 

160 

175 

165 

205 

255 

210 

140 

150 


935 

1,025 

945 

935 

920 

975 

1,040 

960 

895 

970 

985 

1,000 

Coss 

1,060 
1,120 
1,175 
1.290 
1,240 
1,260 
1.340 
1,275 
1.335 
1,365 
1.455 
1,440 
1,110 


880 

960 

885 

880 

865 

920 

970 

895 

840 

910 

925 

940 

980 

990 

1,045 

1,095 

1,200 

1,165 

1,175 

1,220 

1.165 

1,220 

1,250 

1,330 

1.315 

1,015 


55 

65 

60 

55 

55 

55 

70 

60 

55 

60 

60 

60 

70 

70 

75 

80 

90 

70 

85 

120 

110 

115 

115 

125 

125 

95 


45 
35 
30 
40 
35 
35 
30 
25 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
10 
10 
15 
15 
15 
15 
25 
15 
5 
5 
15 
15 


25 

15 

20 

20 

20 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

!? 

5 

5 

5 

15 

10 

o 
(') 

5 
10 


20 
25 
15 
20 
15 
20 
25 
IS 
IS 
IS 
IS 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
S 
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of  rounding 
pulpwood  equivalent  of  woodpulp,  paper,  and  board. 


Source:  Compiled  from  data  published  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
U.S.  Imports,  commodity  by  country.  FT  135  (Monthly).  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 


TABLE  6.    EXPORTS  OF  TIMBER  PRODUCTS,  BY  SOFTWflflDS  AND  HARDWOODS  AND  MAJOR  PRODUCT,  1950-75 1 

[Million  cubic  feet,  roundwood  equivalent] 


Industrial  roundwood  used  for— 


ToUl 


Lumber 


Total   Softwood  Hardwood 


Plywood  and  veneer 
Total   Softwood  Hardwood 


Pulp  products  2 


Logs 


Total   Softwood    Hardwood 


Total    Softwood    Hardwood 


170 
375 
470 
515 
405 


110 
220 
170 
150 
220 
275 
250 
270 
245 
280 
360 
400 
400 
515 
595 
590 
665 
805 
955 
965 
1.150 
985 
1,160 
1.260 
1,270 
1,180 


30 

35 

40 

35 

50 

65 

60 

70 

65 

70 

90 

95 

100 

110 

125 

125 

140 

150 

160 

175 

205 

190 

215 

210 

245 

225 


80 
155 
115 
100 
110 
130 
120 
130 
115 
120 
135 
120 
120 
135 
150 
145 
160 
175 
180 
180 
200 
165 
215 
295 
265 
255 


65 

135 

90 

80 

90 

100 

90 

95 

85 

95 

110 

95 

100 

115 

125 

120 

135 

150 

165 

160 

180 

140 

175 

260 

235 

205 


15 
20 
25 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
20 
25 
40 
35 
30 
50 


P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 

n 
(?) 
p) 
p) 

5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
10 
20 
15 
15 
25 
40 
45 
65 


P) 
P) 

$1 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
(?) 

5 

5 

15 

10 
15 
20 
35 
35 
55 


P) 
P) 
P) 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
p) 

^S> 

P) 

P) 

P) 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 


50 

45 

90 

75 

85 

75 

70 

60 

135 

110 

180 

150 

160 

135 

185 

155 

165 

135 

195 

155 

275 

220 

295 

235 

295 

230 

340 

260 

395 

305 

380 

290 

420 

320 

460 

355 

525 

400 

570 

430 

710 

540 

630 

480 

640 

490 

630 

480 

790 

605 

675 

515 

5 

10 

10 

10 

20 

30 

25 

30 

30 

35 

55 

60 

65 

75 

90 

90 

100 

105 

125 

140 

170 

150 

150 

150 

185 

160 


10 

15 

10 

20 

25 

25 

30 

25 

30 

35 

45 

75 

85 

150 

170 

190 

220 

310 

405 

375 

430 
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t^cause  of  rounding, 
pulpwood  equivalent  of  woodpulp,  paper,  and  board. 


Source:  Compiled  from  data  published  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
U.S.  exports,  commodity  by  country.  FT  410  (monthly).  SupL  of  Documents,  U.S.  Goiernmenl  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Whereas,  There  are  many  people  unem- 
ployed, or  employed  only  part  time,  thus 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  area;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  there' are  many  people 
within  the  County,  with  the  initiative  and 
ingenuity,  capable  of  devising  ways  and 
means  of  utilizing  and  marketing  wood  and 
wood  products  now  unused;  and 

Whereas.  Throughout  the  ages  people  have, 
by  cooperative  effort,  been  able  to  accom- 
plish worthwhile  objectives;    and 


Whereas,  We  believe  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  Humboldt  County  would  be 
served  by  more  fully  utilizing  the  natural 
and  human  resources  now  unused  or  wasted; 
now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  and  endorse 
the  organization  of  a  Forest  Products  Coop- 
erative, having  as  its  purpose  such  objec- 
tives as:  1,  better  utilization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts; 2,  to  provide  more  job  opportuni- 
ties; 3,  to  encourage  reforestation  and  better 
land  use;  4,  to  provide  mavketing  assistance 


for  ranchers  and  land  owners  with  small 
amounts  of  forest  products  to  harvest  and 
market,  and  any  other  such  objectives  the 
people  might  deem  advisable.  Membership 
.shovdd  be  open  to  all  who  care  to  JoLo.  and 
democratically  controlled  by  the  members; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  people  of 
Humboldt  County,  concerned  about  the 
future  of  this  area,  to  consider  the  possibili- 
ties and  potential,  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities that  would  result  from  the  organi- 
zation of  such  a  cooperative. 


ENERGY  AND  AN  OLD  VIRTUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.3 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Ivli-.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
spending  most  of  1975  in  vigorous  and 
inconclusive  debate  on  energy  legisla- 
tion, Congress  seems  to  have  lost  that 
interest  at  this  time. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  a  very 
timely  editorial  on  Sunday,  April  24,  very 
effectively  sums  up  the  problems  facing 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  as  it  struggles  with  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  our  Nation's 
future  energy  needs: 

Entrgt  and  an  Old  VntTCE 

Some  worrisome  things: 

Recently,  for  the  ftrst  time,  the  United 
States  Imported  more  oil  than  it  produced 
itself. 

The  Arab-Latin  oil  cartel,  sources  of  25 
per  cent  of  U.S.  oU  may  ratsojirices  in  Jiuie. 
A  new  embargo,  warns  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator Frank  G.  Zarb,  could  "pvit  a 
million  Americans  out  of  work." 

Economic  recovery  (good)  bodes  a  sharp 
surge  in  energy  use  (bad). 

By  the  year  2000,  Americans  will  consume 
double  the  energy  they  use  now,  about  a 
third  of  the  world's  output,  a  VS.  Bureau  of 
Mines  report  predicts. 

Development  of  new  energy  supplies  Is 
taking  longer  than  expected,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  said 
this  week. 

Americans  use  7-milllon  barrels  of  oU  daily 
to  meet  their  energy  needs;  one  energy  plan- 
ner says  they  waste  more  than  half  of  it. 

No  wonder  everyone  needs  to  be  persuaded 
to  use  less. 

No  wonder  what  ts  used  needs  to  be  used 
more  effectively. 

No  wonder  ERDA  said  this  week  in  a  ma- 
jor— if  overdue — policy  shift  that  it  wll'  give 
"highest  priority"  to  energy  conservation. 
Thafs  welcome  as  far  as  It  goes. 

The  policy  means  stretching  energy  sup- 
plies through  efficiency,  not  using  less  en- 
ergy. But  an  emphasis  on  one  at  least  en- 
courages greater  awareness  of  the  need  for 
the  other. 

A  bigger  issue  Ls  whether  ERDA  Is  merely 
paying  lip  service  to  an  obvious,  but  now 
voguish,  need  so  as  to  ingratiate  itself  with 
Congress.  Tlie  situation  demands  enthusias- 
tic, serious  consen'ation  moves. 

ERDA  .should  not  delay  seeking  technology 
to  upgrade  car  and  truck  efficiency,  to  Im- 
prove crop-drying  techniques  and  to  reuse 
energy  wasted  today.  It  also  should  campaign 
against  needle.ss  waste  and  promote  a  conser- 
vation ethic  in  this  coimtry. 

ERDA  has  proclaimed  a  useful  policy  on 
conservation.  Now  it  should  prove  that  It  will 
live  up  to  its  own  goals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WORLD  HAS  MEANS  TO   IMPROVE 
PER  CAPITA  POOD  SUPPLY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  D. 
Gale  Johnson,  economist  and  provost  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  noted  that 
the  population  of  the  world  can  be  more 
adequately  fed  10  years  from  now  than 
it  was  Li  the  years  before  1972.  His  opti- 
mism rests  on  the  lessons  of  history  and 
the  hope  tliat  all  countries  adopt  poli- 
cies providing  for  research  and  incentive 
for  agricultural  production. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  in  1935-39, 
grain  production  per  acre  was  almost 
identical  for  the  developing  and  indus- 
trial countries.  Since  tliis  time  a  large 
disparity  has  developed.  Throughout 
most  of  the  recorded  history  of  mankind, 
most  of  the  world's  population  has  been 
but  one  poor  crop  away  from  disaster 
and  suffermg.  Dr.  Johnson  believes  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  cwrect  this  situ- 
ation. The  world  has  the  capacity  in 
terms  of  intellectual  and  natural  re- 
sources to  improve  tlie  per  capita  food 
supply  of  the  world's  poorer  people.  The 
issue  is:  Do  we  have  the  resolve? 

To  improve  the  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries.  Dr.  Johnson  recom- 
mends that  the  world  increase  agricul- 
tural research,  improve  the  availability 
of  supply  inputs,  provide  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  develop  food  policies 
that  provide  incentive  for  developing 
nations. 

Dr.  Johnson's  thoughts  add  new  per- 
spective to  the  on-and-off  concern  that 
both  developing  and  developed  nations 
give  to  food  needs.  Perhaps,  as  he  ob- 
serves, one  of  the  major  defects  of  efforts 
to  expand  food  production  is  the  in- 
ability to  undertake  a  longi-un  effort 
and  maintain  it  consistently. 

Dr.  Johnson's  article  from  the  April  5, 
1976  Peedstuffs  magazine  follows: 
World  Has  Means  To  Impkove  Feb  Capfta 

Food  Sttpplt  of  Pookek  People  :  Johnson 

(The  global  food  scare  notwithstanding,  the 
world  now  has  the  capacity  In  terms  of  Intel- 
lectual and  natTiral  resources  to  prevent 
large-scale  suffering  and  to  Improve  the  per 
capita  food  supply  of  the  world's  poorer 
people.  That  view  is  held  by  Dr.  D.  Gale  John- 
son, a  noted  economist  and  provost  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  believes  that  the 
population  of  the  world  can  be  more  ade- 
quately fed  10  years  from  now  than  it  was 
in  the  years  before  1972. 

And,  he  contends,  evidence  Indicates  that 
prices  of  food  at  the  farm  level  need  be  no 
higher  than  during  the  early  1970s,  after 
adjustment  for  Inflation. 

Johnson  discusses  these  and  other  Issues 
In  this  perspective  on  the  world  food 
problem  ] 

( By  D.  Gale  Johnson ) 

It  is  not  easy  to  achieve  a  perspective 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  world  food 
problems  at  a  time  when  each  of  us  is  es.- 
posed  at  least  weekly  to  headlines  an- 
nouncing crop  failures,  hunger  or  starva- 
tion, to  pictures  of  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren and  to  television  news  specials  that 
emphasize  the  startling  and  the  unusual.  I  do 
not  oppose  or  criticize  the  revealing  of  the 
more  hoiTlble  aspects  of  life  in  our  world 
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today.  What  I  am  critical  of  is  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  perq>ective  concerning  the 
reasons  for  the  world's  current  food  dllBcul- 
tles  and  for  creating  the  Impression  that  the 
current  situation  is  so  disastrous  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  any  improvement,  either 
in  the  short  run  or  longer  run. 

The  oft-repeat«d  statement  that  the  de- 
veloping world  Is  Inevitably  headed  toward 
starvation  and  famine  may  do  far  more 
damage  than  good.  If  a  problem  is  insoluble, 
what  reason  Is  there  for  trying  to  solve  it?. 
If  ft  Is  certain  that  there  wlU  be  continuing 
food  starvation  In  the  low  income  countries, 
most  people  In  the  rich  countries  (as  well  as 
many  policy  makers  in  the  dcvelc^tng  co»in- 
trles)  can  Justify  both  their  Ignoring  the 
fate  of  the  world's  poorer  people  and  their 
consequent  Inaction  in  making  any  real 
effort  to  do  those  things  that  are  both  pos- 
sible and  promising. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  at  the  outset.  There 
are  no  reasons  in  limitations  of  resources  or 
In  the  technology  and  biology  ot  food  pro- 
duction why  the  population  of  the  world 
cannot  be  more  adequately  fed  a  decade 
hence  than  it  was  in  the  years  immediately 
before  1972.  And  I  believe  that  the  worlds 
population  wiU  be  better  fed  a  decade  hence, 
though  I  am  less  confident  about  tiie  reali- 
zation of  the  potential  for  food  production 
than  I  am  about  the  probability  that  the 
realizable  potential  wovUd  permit  an  Im- 
provement in  the  diets  of  poor  people  even 
if  current  peculation  growth  rates  are  main- 
tained for  that  decade.  In  addition,  I  believe 
that  the  evidence  supports  the  view  that  the 
prices  of  the  food  at  the  farm  level  need  be 
no  higher  than  during  the  early  1970s,  after 
adju.stment  is  made  for  inflation. 

AN    HISTORICAL   PEHSPECTIVE 

The  current  world  food  scare  Is  not  the 
first  nor  likely  to  be  the  last  ....  Let  me  read 
you  three  fairly  brief  quotations  and  see  if 
you  can  guess  when  they  might  have  been 
«Titteu  or  spoken. 

Practically  there  remains  no  uncultivated 
prairie  land  in  the  United  States  suitable 
for  wheat-growing.  The  virgin  land  has  been 
rapidly  absorbed,  until  at  present  there  is 
no  land  left  for  wheat  without  reducing  the 
area  for  maize,  hay,  and  other  necessary 
crops.  It  is  almost  certain  that  within  a 
generation  the  ever  increasing  population  of 
the  United  States  will  ccnsimie  all  the  wheat 
grown  within  its  borders,  and  will  be  driven 
to  import,  and,  like  ourselves,  will  scramble 
for  a  lion's  share  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world.' 

To  increase  our  average  crop  production 
per  acre  47%  may  sotind  ea.sy,  but  when  we 
remember  that  this  is  an  average  increase  to 
be  attained  for  all  of  the  crop  land  of  the 
United  States,  the  msignitude  of  the  task 
that  must  be  accomplished  (to  provide  food 
for  a  population  of  150  million)  in  perhaps 
little  more  than  three  decades  . . .  i^tpears 
stupendous.  Mcweover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  our  record  thus  far  indicates  a  very 
slow  rate  of  progress  in  . . .  increased  yield 
per  acre,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lu- 
creaaiug  scarcity  of  grazing  land  has  already 
resulted  in  a  considerable  decx-ease  in  num- 
ber of  livestock  per  capita.^ 

. . .  one  thing  is  evident.  The  less  developed 
world  is  losing  the  capacity  to  feed  itself. 
Stated  otherwise,  the  less-developed  world 
is  no  longer  able  to  provide  enough  food  for 
the  large  numbers  of  people  being  added 
each  year.  A  growing  part  of  the  each  year's 
population  increase  is  being  sustained  by 
food  shipments  coming  from  the  developed 
world,  principally  North  America,  and  largely 
under  concessional  terms.' 

The  first  was  from  the  presidential  address 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  delivered  by  Sir  William 
Crook es  in  September,  1898.  Sir  William  was 
a  chemist  of  note  and  thought  the  subject 
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of  the  wheat  or  food  problem  Important 
enougb  to  UM  tiiat  auspidoiis  occasion  to 
obtain  an  audience  for  hi  i  ^lews.  Two  other 
quotations  may  be  of  Inte 

"Are  we  to  go  hungry, 
trial  of  scarcity?  That 
question."  ♦ 

"I  have  said  that  star  vat  on  may  be  averted 
through  the  laboratory.  B«  fore  we  are  in  the 
grip  of  actual  dearth  the 
in  and  postpone  the  day  o^  famine  to  so  dis- 
tant a  period  that  we,  and  our  sons  and 
grandsons,  may  legitimately  live  without  un- 
due solicitude  for  the  future."* 

The  second  quotation  Hvas  from  an  ex- 
haxistlve  survey  of  the  potential  farm  output 
of  the  U.S.  made  by  outsta^iding  scholars  and 
scientists  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture after  World  War  I 
1924.  It  was  difficult  to  llnd  a  satisfactory 
brief  summary  statement  ( f  conclusions,  but 
the  general  view  was  thi.t  the  U.S. 
provide  food  for  a  populat  ion  of  150  million 
(actually  reached  in  1950^  only  through  a 
reduction  in  per  capita  coi  sumption  of  live- 
stock products  from  the  .920  level  and  by 
an  expensive  effort  to  Increase  crop  yields. 
Crop  yields  actually  increased  by  47% 
not  until  1960.  However,  in 
crop  yields  Increased  a  furl  her  30%.  And  per 
capita  meat  consumption  d  Id  not  decline  but 
increased  significantly — h^ 
1920  and  1971  for  red  meal 
poultry  consumption.  I  shculd  add  that  milk 
consumption  did  decline  ly  about  25%  per 
capita.  The  overestimate  of  the  need  for 
increased  crop  yields  was  C  ue  to  a  failure  to 
anticipate  the  replacement  of  animal  power 
by  tractors,  which  was  ess*  ntlally  completed 
by  1950. 

The  third  quotation  wks  from  a 
written  by  Lester  Brown 
Brown  is  making  similar 
and  Is  quoted  with  favor  li 
by  those  who  may  have  for  gotten  that  it  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  he  foi  ind  the  food  out- 
look for  the  developing  covntries  to  oe  cjulte 
satisfactory." 

The  thesis  of  this  paper 
has  recently  entered  a  ne;^  agricultural  era 
It  is  difficult  to  date  precisely  this  aew  era 
since  many  of  the  contribi  ting  factors  have 
been  years  in  the  making. 
meas\irable  phenomena  sue  h  as  the  sweeping 
advances  in  food  productlo  i  in  several  major 
developing  countries,  the  old  era  ended  In 
1966  and  the  new  era  bega  i  in  1967. 

LESS   FAMITfE 

Famine  Is  the  most 
testations  of  food 
there  Is  one  death  In  a  yea ' 
world,  and  it  is  sadder  stU 
of  such  deaths  occur.  Bui 
correct   to   deduce  from 
dence  of  famine  that  we 
world  is  more  prone  to 
past.  Quite  the  contrary 
age  of  the  i>opuIatlon 
the  absolute  numbers 
past  quarter  century  have 
pared  to  what  has  prev 
riod  of  history  for  which 
reliable  estimates  of  the 
deaths.  There  appears  to 
steady  reduction  in  the 
in  the  last  quarter  of  thi: 
perhaps    20-25    million 
Adjusting   for   population 
parable  figure  for  the  thir^ 
of  this  century  would  be 
and  for  the  quarter  centurfr 
at  least  75  million.  For  the 
tury    to    the    present, 
probably  been  about  12-15 
were  the  result  of 
policy  or  due  to  war. 

Those  who  believe  that 
for  the  poorer  people  of 
terlorated  during  the  pasi 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

have  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  a  de- 
velc^ment  unprecedented  in  recorded  human 
history,  namely  the  dramatic  increase  In  life 
expectancy  In  the  developing  countries. 
During  the  19S0s  there  were  many  develop- 
ing countries  in  which  life  expectancy  In- 
creased at  the  rate  of  one  year  per  year — 
something  never  achieved  in  Western  Europe 
or  North  America.  I  do  not  say  that  Improved 
per  capita  food  supplies  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  dramatic  development; 
other  factors  such  as  DDT  (the  control  of 
malaria)  and  Improvements  In  sanitation 
(sewage  and  water  supplies)  were  far  more 
Important. 

But  the  Increase  in  life  expectancy  al- 
most certainly  could  not  have  occurred  If 
there  had  been  a  deterioration  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food.  The  largest  percentage 
declines  in  death  rates  occiured  among  the 
young,  who  normally  suffer  first  and  most 
with  a  reduction  in  food  availability.  Those 
of  us  who  decry  the  high  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  developing  coimtrles 
should  not  forget  that  the  Increases  In  popu- 
lation growth  rates  have  been  due  entirely 
to  reductions  in  death  rates  and  not  at  all 
to  an  Increase  in  birth  rates.  There  has  been 
an  enormous  reduction  in  human  suffering 
that  has  gone  largely  unrecognized — pain 
and  grief  of  parents  numbering  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  have  been  avoided  by  the 
reduction  in  infant  and  child  mortality. 
True,  there  have  been  costs  imposed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  population,  but  the  benefits 
should  not  be  ignored. 

Life  expectancy  in  the  developing  world 
Increased  from  35-40  years  In  1060  to  62 
years  in  1973.  When  was  a  level  of  life  ex- 
pectancy of  53  years  achieved  In  the  U.S.? 
in  England?  in  Prance?  in  Italy? '  1  leave 
you  to  find  out  the  answer  for  yoiu-self  if 
you  are  interested. 

Just  two  other  items  for  perspective.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  Oerman  food  economist 
Adolph  Weber,  has  compared  per  cf^ta 
calories  of  the  developing  countries  as  of 
1971  with  the  French  per  capita  caloric  con- 
sumption of  1785.  In  1785,  France  was  one 
of  the  leading  world  powers — economically, 
socially,  ciUturally,  militarily.  All  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  except  for 
three,  had  by  1071  surpassed  the  French  per 
capita  caloric  consumption  of  1785.  It  was 
not  that  the  average  for  the  world  had 
reached  the  1785  French  level,  but  that  the 
lowest  average  for  all  countries  but  three 
exceeded  that  level. 

Foreigners  who  visit  the  developing  coun- 
tries often  report  the  very  low  yields  of 
grain  that  are  realized.  But  even  here  there 
has  been  significant  progress  and  the  lag  of 
the  developing  countries  behind  North 
America  or  Western  Europe  Is  not  so  great 
as  often  believed.  If  the  world  Is  divided 
Into  two  groups — the  developing  coxmtries 
and  the  industrial  countries — grain  yields 
were  almost  identical  in  1935-39  at  about 
1.15  metric  tons  per  hectare.  In  the  late 
1960s  the  average  yield  in  the  Industrial 
countries  was  2.14  tons  or  about  double  the 
yield  35  years  earlier.  In  the  developing 
countries,  yields  had  lncrea.sed  to  1.41  tons 
per  hectare  by  1969-70,  which  is  above  the 
average  yield  In  the  industrial  countries  as 
recently  as  1952-56. 

Throughout  most  of  the  recorded  history 
of  mankind  most  of  the  world's  population 
has  been  but  one  poor  crop  away  from  dis- 
aster and  suffering.  The  world  now  has  the 
capacity  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  natural 
resources  to  prevent  large  scale  suffering  and 
to  improve  the  per  capita  food  supply  of  the 
world's  poorer  people. 

THE  GREEN  REVOLXTTION FRAUD  OR  SUCCESS? 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  high  yielding  varieties  of  rice  and  wheat 
and  some  other  food  grains  would  provide 
at  least  a  breathing  sjjell  within  which  ef- 
forts to  reduce  population  growth  might 
have   some    effect.    Various    glowing    terms. 
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such  as  miracle  seeds  or  the  Oreen  Revolu- 
tion, were  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  these  varieties.  Now  a  short  six  or  seven 
years  later  a  disappointing  harvest  In  South 
Asia  has  caused  dlsiUiislonment  among 
many  who  were  so  optimistic  a  little  while 
ago. 

It  was  not  that  the  new  high  yielding 
varieties  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  true 
promise  or  that  farmers  have  not  adopted 
these  varieties  where  it  was  profitable  to 
do  so.  In  India  In  1972-73  it  Is  estimated  that 
20%  of  the  total  grain  area  was  devoted  to 
the  new  varieties  and  42%  of  the  total  grain 
output  was  their  contribution  to  production. 
In  1972  the  high  yielding  varieties  of  wheat 
were  sown  on  55%  of  the  total  wheat  area 
In  Pakistan  and  per  capita  food  production 
was  20%  al>ove  1961-65.  What  has  happened 
is  that  vinreasonable  expectations  Implicit 
In  such  words  as  miracle  seeds  or  Oreen  Rev- 
olution have  not  been  and  could  not  have 
been  realized. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  LEARNED? 

If  we  make  the  effort,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
efforts  of  the  past  few  years  to  Improve  the 
food  production  capabilities  of  the  develop- 
ing coimtrles.  The  lessons  are  there  if  we  only 
have  the  wit  and  wisdom  to  find  them. 

The  first  lesson  is  that  if  the  effort  is  made, 
agricultural  research  can  have  a  high  payoff 
for  the  develc^lng  countries  Just  as  it  has 
had  In  the  industrial  countries.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Increase  in  yields  of  grain 
crops  In  the  Industrial  countries  is  a  rela- 
tively recent  phenomenon.  The  yields  of  two 
major  grains  In  the  U.S.^-com  and  wheat — 
were  the  same  during  the  1920s  as  during 
the  1970b.  Qraln  yielda  In  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  were  no  greater 
than  In  the  mld-19th  century.  Only  Japan 
achieved  significant  yield  increases  in  the 
19th  century. 

While  there  has  been  some  form  of  agri- 
cultural research  for  centuries,  publicly  sup- 
ported research  Is  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old  and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the 
third  decade  of  this  century  that  public  ex- 
penditures on  agricultural  research  in  the 
U.S.  reached  $25  million.  Hybrid  corn,  the 
first  major  high  yielding  grain  variety,  be- 
came commercially  available  only  four 
decades  ago.  Hybrid  sorghum,  the  second  of 
the  major  high  yieding  grains,  has  been 
available  for  less  than  two  decades.  Until 
fairly  recently  almost  all  investment  in  agri- 
cultural research  was  done  in  North  America, 
Japan,  and  Northern  Europe.  Significant  in- 
vestment in  agricultural  research  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  is  only  a  post  World  War 
II  phenomenon  and  in  only  a  few  countries. 
The  highly  successful  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Mexican  Government  was  started  in  1943.  It 
was  out  of  the  program  that  the  dwarf  wheats 
emerged  In  1963.  Dwarf  wheats  are  now 
seeded  on  about  a  third  of  the  total  wheat 
area  in  nine  developing  countries  and  are 
responsible  for  at  least  half  of  the  total 
wheat  output  in  those  countries.  Included  in 
the  nine  countries  are  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey  and  Mexico. 

While  some  scientific  achievements  do 
have  universal  relevance  for  agriculture, 
mvich  agricultural  research  is  required  to 
solve  problems  that  are  location  specific. 
Thus,  while  the  achievement  of  hybridiza- 
tion has  universal  application  and  signifi- 
cance, to  obtain  the  best  results  It  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  research  on  plants  for 
rather  restricted  geographic  areas.  Differences 
in  rainfall,  altitude,  length  of  the  day,  length 
of  the  growing  season,  temperature  ranges 
and  variations  are  Important,  apparently  far. 
far  laore  Important  to  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  plants  than  to  man.  A  significant  re- 
search effort  is  required  in  virtually  all  agri- 
cultural areas  to  carry  on  a  battle  with  na- 
ture— to  find  and  maintain  plant  varieties 
that  are  resistant  to  locally  prevalent  dis- 
eases and   insects.  One  of  the  major  risks 
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that  was  accepted  in  the  rapid  adoption  of 
the  new  high  yielding  varieties  of  rice  and 
wheat  was  that  these  varieties,  while  rela- 
tively resistant  to  the  major  diseases  and  in- 
sects where  the  varieties  were  developed, 
might  be  susceptible  to  heavy  losses  in  the 
areas  to  which  they  were  transplanted.  For- 
tunately for  millions  of  people,  catastrophe 
did  not  occur.  Most  of  the  world's  publicly 
supported  agricultural  research  is  still  un- 
dertaken in  the  indvistrial  countries  and  not 
in  the  developing  countries.  According  to 
estimates  made  by  Robert  Evenson  and  Yoav 
Kislev,  only  15%  of  the  world's  public  ex- 
penditures on  agricultiural  reseai'Ch  In  1970 
was  spent  In  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia 
(China  excluded).  These  areas  have  75%  of 
the  world's  population  and  an  even  higher 
fraction  of  the  world's  farm  population 
(China  excluded).  The  enormous  dl^arlty 
in  annual  research  Investment  is  indicated 
by  public  research  expenditures  per  farm  In 
1965:  $93  In  NortlvAmerlca,  $32  In  Northern 
Europe,  $0.43  in  South  Asia  and  $1.50  In 
South  America.  T^e  cost  ot  research  Is  some- 
what less  In  the  developing  countries  than 
In  the  Industrial  countries,  but  If  research 
input  is  measured  in  scientific  man-yeara 
the  discrepancy  on  a  per  farm  basis  between 
North  America  and  South  Asia  only  narrows 
to  72  to  1.  It  has  not  only  been  that  relative- 
ly little  public  funds  have  been  spent  on 
agrlcultxiral  research  In  the  developing  na- 
tions, it  Is  fairly  generally  agreed  that  the 
effectiveness  of  even  the  modest  expendi- 
tures has  been  very  poor.  There  have  been 
some  notable  exceptions — the  joint  Rocke- 
feller-Mexican program  and  research  on 
grains  in  India. 

If  the  developing  countries  are  to  ap- 
proach the  grain  yield  levels  of  the  industrial 
countries,  the  agrlcijltural  research  effort  In 
these  countries  must  Increase  many  times 
from  the  present  level.  More  research  effort 
is  not  all  that  is  required,  but  such  research 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  suc- 
cessful and  relatively  low  cost  expansion  of 
the  food  supply. 

A  second  lesson  that  we  have  learned  from 
the  past  few  years,  though  the  evidence  was 
there  long  before.  Is  that  poor  farmers,  even 
those  tens  of  millions  who  are  either  illit- 
erate or  barely  literate,  do  respond  to  new  and 
profitable  opportunities  and  that  they  can 
quickly  adopt  highly  complicated  production 
technologies  with  which  they  have  had  no 
prior  experience.  Such  farmers  have  disposed, 
hopefully  once  and  for  all,  the  derogatory  and 
negative  stereotypes  held  by  many  planners, 
governmental  officials  and  those  whom  I  have 
on  occasion  referred  to  as  virban  intellectuals. 

Hopefully,  we  have  also  learned  a  third 
lesson — ^there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch 
or  a  really  low  cost  lunch  when  it  comes 
to  Increasing  food  production.  Research  de- 
velopments almost  never  stand  by  them- 
selves. If  we  tried  to  grow  the  existing  hy- 
brid varieties  of  corn  that  now  yield  100  bu. 
per  acre  or  more  throughout  most  of  the 
American  Corn  Belt  with  the  same  comple- 
mentary inputs  actually  used  40  years  ago, 
yields  would  be  little  higher  than  then — 
about  40  bu.  Much  research,  especially  that 
dealing  with  plant  varieties,  acts  primarily 
to  Increase  the  potential  yield  horizon.  And 
this  potential  can  be  realized  only  as  other 
inputs  are  made  available.  The  process  of 
achieving  higher  yields  per  unit  of  land  and 
greater  total  food  output  In  the  developing 
countries  depends  on  many  things  besides 
more  research,  essential  as  research  Is. 

A  fourth  lesson  is  that  governments  do 
have  the  capacity  to  react  to  new  opportuni- 
ties that  can  lead  to  an  Improvement  in  their 
food  situation.  Admittedly  their  responses 
have  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  puj-poseful  as 
those  of  farmers.  But  throughout  the  de- 
veloping countries  numerovis  examples  exist 
of  governments  who  have  made  available, 
either  by  local  production  or  importation 
the  essential  complementary  inp\its  of  fer- 
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tlllzer,  insecticides,  electricity,  dlesel  fuel, 
pumiis  and  pipe  for  tube  wells. 

I  am  not  implying  that  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  cases  that  the  policy  responses 
have  been  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  but  on 
balance  major  accommodations  have  been 
made.  Some  governments  still  Interfere  with 
prices  and  incentives  to  produce  In  an  effort 
to  maintain  a  cheap  food  policy.  But  even 
here,  it  appears  that  recent  actions  have  been 
less  adverse  to  food  production  than  those 
engaged  in  a  decade  ago. 

A  fifth  lesson  that  I  hope  we  have  learned 
is  that  large  scale  food  aid,  such  as  the  PX. 
480  program  during  the  latt^  half  of  the 
1950s  and  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  con- 
tributes very  little  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
developing  countries.  The  lower  prices  that 
restilt  from  the  food  aid  has  some  disincen- 
tive effect  for  fanners  In  the  developing 
countries,  but  perhaps  more  Important,  the 
existence  of  such  food  aid  affected  govern- 
mental policies  in  a  way  that  was  adverse  to 
the  Increaee  of  domestic  production.  I  sup- 
port food  aid  to  meet  emergencies  due  to 
adverse  weather  or  other  nattual  disasters. 
But  except  for  such  emergency  food  aid,  there 
are  few  real  long  term  benefits  to  the  recip- 
ient countries. 

TO  tNCRBASE  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
DEVSLOnNO   COTTNTRISS 

There  are  several  Important  measures  that 
can  be  token  to  Increase  food  production  In 
taie  developing  countries  and  to  achieve  a 
rate  of  growth  of  production  In  excess  of  the 
popiilaUon  growth  rate.  Time  permits  only 
very  brief  development  of  each. 

/.  Agricultural  research 

Earlier  I  noted  how  unevenly  agricultiu^ 
research  resources  are  distributed  In  the 
world.  It  Is  possible  and  only  moderately  ex- 
pensive to  develop  significant  agricultural 
research  Institutions  in  aU  of  the  Important 
sgrocllmatic  zones  of  the  developing  world 
within  two  decades.  I  have  estimated  that  if 
the  Industrial  countrlee  financed  such  an  ef- 
fort that  the  cost  might  be  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  annually  for  the  first  decade 
and  half  that  annually  for  the  second  decade. 
The  higher  cost  during  the  first  decade 
would  be  due  to  the  education  of  additional 
scientists  and  capital  expenditures.  One  of 
the  requirements  for  successful  agricultural 
research  Is  patience.  Unfortunately  in  aae 
own  technical  assistance  efforts,  except  those 
financed  by  private  foundations,  we  have  ex- 
hibited very  little  patience  and  this  explains 
In  large  part  why  our  governmental  efforts 
to  promote  research  In  the  developing  coxm- 
tries have  yielded  so  little. 

2.  Supply  of  modern  farm  inputs 

The  substantially  higher  yields  of  grain 
per  hectare  in  the  industrial  countries  than 
in  the  developing  world  are  not  due  to  the 
greater  intelligence  of  our  farmers,  to  the 
better  quality  of  our  land  or  to  a  more  satis- 
factory climate.  The  higher  yields  are  ex- 
plained primarily  by  the  availability  of  mod- 
ern farm  inputs  such  as  fertilizer,  advanced 
seed  varieties  adapted  to  climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  pesticides,  herbicides,  more  ade- 
quate water  control  where  Irrigation  Is  used 
and,  to  a  much  smaller  degree,  the  replace- 
ment of  animal  and  human  power  by  me- 
chanical power. 

The  availability  of  modern  farm  Inputs  is 
dependent  on  agricultural  research,  but  not 
solely.  Governments  must  provide  a  political 
and  economic  setting  in  which  such  inputs 
will  be  available  if  there  Is  a  demand  for 
them  and  at  prices  that  are  related  to  the 
costs  of  obtaining  such  Inputs  through  in- 
ternational trade.  All  too  many  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  protect  industries  that 
produce  fertilizer  or  farm  machines  and  im- 
pose high  costs  upon  farmers  and  thus  upon 
consumers. 

It  Is  often  argued  that  because  of  the  cur- 
rent world  energy  situation  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  transfer  to  the  developing  coun- 
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tries  the  energy  Intensive  agricultural  tech- 
nology of  North  America  or  Western  Europe. 
Based  on  the  knowledge  we  have  now,  for  at 
least  the  next  two  decades  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  achieve  substantial  Increases  in  food 
production  In  the  developing  countries. 
There  must  be  large  increases  in  fertilizer 
use — at  least  a  doubling  of  use  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  in  the  next  decade.  Energy 
is  required  for  increasing  irrigation  water 
and  obtaining  better  control  of  existing 
water.  It  is  unlikely  that  In  most  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  that  tractors  will  replace- 
a  significant  fraction  of  animal  and  hiunan 
power  within  the  next  two  decades,  but  more 
energy  is  used  to  produce  fertilizer  In  the 
U.S.  than  Is  required  for  the  operation  of  all 
the  tractors  and  trucks  on  farms. 

And  If  energy  saving  is  required  there  are 
almost  certainly  ways  to  achieve  It  while 
providing  sufficient  supplies  to  agriculture. 
It  has  been  estlin&ted  that  in  the  UJS.  more 
energy  is  consumed  by  the  housewife  in 
shopping  for  food  than  is  used  in  farms  in 
producing  the  food ! 

3.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

A  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  could  contribute  significantly  to  the 
availability  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  at  relatively 
low  cost.  As  noted  above,  increasing  food 
production  will  require  very  large  Increases 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer.  The  lowest  cost  area 
in  the  world  for  producing  nitrogen  fertilizer 
Is  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  has 
enormous  reserves  of  natural  gas  that  could 
serve  as  the  base  for  a  large  fraction  of  the 
world's  output  of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  More 
nattiral  gas  is  flared  (wasted)  in  the  Middle 
East  than  is  consumed  by  the  entire  petro- 
chemical industry  In  the  U.S.  The  produc- 
tion of  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  included  in  the 
output  of  the  petrochemical  Industry,  and 
we  now  produce  about  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

While  there  has  been  an  Increase  in  nitro- 
gen fertilizer  production  In  the  Middle  East 
over  the  past  decade,  the  unstable  political 
situation  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  making 
of  the  required  large  capital  Investments. 
But  If  there  were  a  durable  peace,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  such  Investments  would  not 
be  made  and  a  very  large  supply  of  relatively 
low  cost  nitrogen  fertilizer  made  available. 
4.  Agricultural  and  food  policies  in 
the  developitm  countries 

Earlier  I  noted  that  the  governments  of 
the  developing  countries  have  shown  some 
capacity  to  react  to  changing  opportunities 
for  Increasing  food  production.  But  much, 
much  more  Is  reqtilred  If  food  production  Is 
to  Increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  t^ian  popu- 
lation over  the  next  two  decades.  Many  de- 
veloping countries  exploit  farmers  for  the 
benefit  of  urban  consumers  or  the  treasury 
by  holding  down  domestic  prices  by  one  de- 
vice or  another.  Many  countries  heavily  tax 
their  major  agricultural  export.  India  has 
held  the  price  of  rice  below  world  market 
levels  for  the  past  decade  and  has  then  ex- 
pressed concern  that  rice  production  has 
been  lagging.  Domestic  fertilizer  production 
is  often  protected,  sometimes  by  as  much 
as  100%. 

But  perhaps  the  major  defect  In  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  developing 
cotmtries  with  respect  to  expanding  food 
production  is  the  inability  to  undertake  a 
long  run  effort  and  maintain  it  consistently. 
When  the  food  situation  eases,  attention  is 
diverted  to  other  things.  Attention  returns 
only  when  an  actual  or  impending  crisis  oc- 
curs. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  success 
of  the  high  yielding  varieties  in  South  Asia 
gave  governments  an  unwarranted  sense  of 
euphoria.  As  a  result,  efforts  to  expand  food 
production  slackened  and  the  momentum 
gained  was  largely  lost. 

But  what  I  have  said  about  policies  of  the 
developing  countries  applies  equally  to  the 
industrial  co\intries  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
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the  developing  countries  I  know  of  no  new 
Initiatives  that  were  taki  n  by  the  Industrial 
covmtrles  after  106'^  exce  >t  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  regional  ag  rlcultural  research 
centers,  largely  as  the  re  tult  of  private  Init- 
iative but  involving  fui  ding  assistance  by 
international  agencies  ind  some  govern- 
ments, and  the  creation  by  Canada  of  a 
unique  institution,  the  International  De- 
velopment Research  Ceni  re,  which  may  now 
be  the  most  effective  single  Institution  In 
the  world  for  assisting  U  le  developing  coun- 
tries In  expanding  food  production.  Our  own 
foreign  aid  program  remains  In  ccMnplete  dis- 
array, and  the  United  Najt Ions  organizations, 
except  perhaps  for  the  World  Bank,  have 
not  achieved  a  leadership  role. 

JtSDVCtttO  POPULATIOK    GBOWTH  RATES 

Population  growth  rales  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  been  sxceedlngly  high  by 
any  comparison  with  the  poat.  In  spite  of 
population  growth  rates  of  about  2.fi%  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decadds,  food  production 
Increased  at  a  slightly  hi  ^er  rate.  But  there 
was  little  Improvement  In  per  capita  food 
supplies.  Significant  improvements  in  per 
capita  food  supply  can  imly  be  achieved  as 
birth  rates  decline  aid  the  population 
growth  rate  Is  reduced. 

Without  a  reduction  la  birth  rates  most 
of  the  efforts  required  :o  maintain  a  rate 
of  growth  of  food  pro<:uctlon  of  3%  an- 
nually would  simply  proirlde  for  a  lot  more 
people  at  approximately  the  current  level 
of  food  consumption.  If  population  growth 
remains  at  2.5%  aimualy.  a  3%  growth  In 
food  production  woiild  ncrease  per  capita 
food  supplies  by  only  li  %  In  a  quarter  of 
a  century  or  by  the  yeir  2000.  And  there 
Is  no  certainty  that  a  3'=^  rate  of  growth  of 
food  production  could  b(  maintained  Indef- 
initely. 

As  important  and  deilrable  as  it  Is  to 
achieve  a  reduction  in  birth  rates,  I  bellev» 
that  the  UB.  and  other  ndustrlal  countries 
can  have  but  a  very  lliLlted  role  In  either 
Inducing  or  aiding  in  efir)rts  to  reduce  birth 
rates.  As  our  own  expej'ience  shows,  there 
Is  strong  opposition  to  a  government  taking 
an  active  role  in  reducing  birth  rates.  And 
the  opposition  becomes  solidified  If  a  case 
can  be  made  that  outsiders  are  making  an 
effort  to  Induce  or  force  h  country  to  engage 
in  a  positive  program. 

World  food  problems  are  continuing  ones, 
at  least  until  the  per  ca  }ita  incomes  in  the 
developing  coimtrles  in^reajse  substantially 
from  their  present  leveli  Somehow  It  must 
Be  recognized  that  efforts  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems must  be  long  run  la  nature.  It  should 
be  accepted  that  programs  or  measures 
started  now  will  need  t »  continue  untif  at 
least  the  end  of  this  century.  Somehow  we 
must  be  able  to  malntal)i  our  attention  and 
efforts  during  periods  of  relative  abundance, 
recognizing  that  If  we  do  not  such  relative 
abundance  probably  will  be  followed  by  rela- 
tive scarcliry  and  mucl  human  suffering 
While  It  will  be  posslb!  e  to  produce  more 
food  per  capita  In  1981  than  ever  before, 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  so 

A  few  years  ago  Norn  an  Borlaug  told  us 
that  the  new  high  yielding  varitles  of  grain 
would  not  solve  the  foi>d  problems  of  the 
developing  countries  but  the  new  varieties 
could  buy  time  for  th(se  problems  to  be 
solved  If  the  time  were 
cannot  be  said  that  the 


time  since  1967  at  all  electlvely.  The  same 


mistake    should    not    be 
stakes  are  too  high. 

FOOTNOti: 

Sir  William  Crookes, 
New  York  and  London, 

-  L.  C.  Gray,  et  al.,  "Tile 
Lands    for    Crops,    Past  are 
Uaited    States    Departm  >nt 
Agriculture  Yearbook,  V. 
brackets  supplied. 


used  effectively.  It 
world  has  used  the 


made    again.    The 


rhe  Wiieat  Problem, 
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Missouri.  November  17,  1964,  p.  5. 

<  Crookes.  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

"/bid.,  p.  34. 

"Lester  R.  Brown,  "A  New  Era  in  World 
Agriculture."  paper  published  at  Symposium 
on  World  Population  and  Pood  Supply, 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan.  Kansas, 
December  3,  1968,  p.  1   (USDA3773-68) . 

T  United  States.  1900;  England.  1905; 
France,  1910;  Italy,  1921.  Some  of  the  dates 
are  midpoints  of  ranges.  Sources:  Popula- 
tion Council.  Reports  on  PopulatUm/FamUy 
Planning,  No.  15,  January,  1974,  p.  7,  and 
Donald  J.  Bogue,  Principles  of  Demography, 
New  York.  1969,  Table  18-7. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  VICTOR  JONES 


PERIUS  OP  U.S.-APRICA  ACTION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  being  in  Marlon.  Va..  and 
Smyth  County  yesterday,  I  stopped  In 
Bluefleld.  Va..  this  morning. 

Today's  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
editor  of  which  is  Hugh  Shott,  carried  an 
excellent  editorial  on  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger's  African  trip. 

I  asl£  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial caption*^  "Perils  of  U.S.-African 
Action"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Perils  or  U.S.-Atrica  AcnoH 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  has 
run  up  his  share  of  diplomatic  successes,  but 
he  shocked  a  number  of  people  with  his  111- 
concelved  declaration  on  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  now  all  too  clear  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  has  sided  with  those  who  would 
force  Rhodesia  to  end  Its  min<M:ity  rule  at 
once,  even  though  a  transition  to  majority 
government  has  already  begun  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  tova  black  cabinet  Ministers, 
and  more  such  concessions  are  scheduled. 

His  principal  threat  against  the  well-being 
of  all  Rhodesians,  whether  white  or  black,  lay 
In  his  iirging  Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  through  which  Rhodeslan 
chrome  Is  permitted  to  be  Imported  here,  de- 
spite United  Nations  sanctions.  Many  Rho- 
desians would  have  been  starving  today  if  we 
had  not  held  open  our  market  for  their  prin- 
cipal export,  outlawed  largely  by  the  Third 
World  in  the  UJi. 

Kissinger  also  said  he  would  encoiu-age 
countries  bordering  Rhodesia  to  close  their 
frontiers  to  Rhodeslan  goods  and  traffic.  In 
order  to  landlock  that  nation  and  force  Im- 
mediate majority  rule.  He  furthermore  of- 
fered help  to  any  nation  which  would  close 
its  frontiers. 

These  are  all  unbelievable  actions  and  will 
have  strong  repercussions.  Neither  Kissinger 
nor  any  American  secretary  of  state  should 
be  permitted  to  make  such  drastic  declara- 
tions on  bis  own,  as  he  obviously  is  doing. 
Once  again,  it  would  appear,  the  egomanlacal 
Kissinger  has  overreached  himself. 

If  we  are  to  force  the  removal  of  all  mi- 
nority governments  arotind  the  world,  we  will 
have  our  hands  full.  And  if  we  are  out  to  free 
the  oppressed  everywhere,  why  not  star*,  with 
the  millions  under  the  thrall  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  There  Is  a  much  greater  problem 
there  than  In  Rhodesia. 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFORlaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  career  of  Prof. 
Victor  Jones,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Professor  Jones  will  be  retuiiig  at  the 
end  of  the  present  academic  year,  after 
some  29  years  of  service  to  the  academic 
community.  As  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
public  administration  and  American 
Government,  he  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized for  his  work  in  intergovernmental 
relations.  His  deep  understanding  of  tiie 
significance  and  potential  of  metropoli- 
tan and  regional  government  has  earned 
him  the  respect  of  the  Government, 
which  has  sought  his  advice,  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  have  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  understanding. 

Professor  Jones  received  his  A3,  at 
Howard  College,  Ala.,  and  the  Ph.  D.  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  he  has 
been  a  faculty  member  at  various  times 
from  1938  on.  He  served  as  a  research 
associate  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Admin- 
istration from  1938-41.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  professor  of  political  science 
since  1955,  and  research  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies — formerly  the  BPA — 
since  1961.  He  has  also  taught  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago, 
Yale  University,  Wesleyan  University, 
and  York  University  in  Toronto.  He  has 
served  as  the  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  La  Scuola 
Perfezionamenta  in  Scienze  Amminis- 
trative  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and 
as  academic  director,  California  legisla- 
tive Internship  program. 

Professor  Jones  has  published  widely, 
including:  Metropolitan  Government; 
"Local  Government  Organization  in 
Metropolitan  Areas:  Its  Relation  to  Ur- 
ban Redevelopment,"  in  the  Future  of 
Cities  and  Urban  Redevelopment;  "The 
Mystery  of  Power,"  in  PubUc  Adminis- 
tration  Review;  "Representative  Local 
Government:  From  the  Neighborhood  to 
the  Region,"  in  Public  Affairs  Report; 
"Bay  Area  Regionalism:  Institution. 
Processes  and  Programs,"  in  Regional 
Governance:  Promise  and  Performance; 
and  "Bay  Area  Regionalism:  The  PoU- 
tics  of  Intergovernmental  Relations,"  in 
the  Regionalist  Papers. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  publica- 
tioas  and  outstanding  service  to  the  uni- 
versity community.  Professor  Jones  has 
been  a  member  of  numerous  editorial 
boards,  including  those  of:  The  Ameri- 
can PoUtical  Science  Review,  Public  Ad- 
ministration Review,  National  Mimicipal 
Review,  and  Comparative  Local  Govern- 
ment (International  Union  of  Local  Au- 
thorities, The  Hague) . 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  his  col- 
leagues in  paying  testament  to  this  fine 
academician,  teacher  and  citizen.  I  take 
pride   in   the   knowledge   that   he   has 
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served   his   university   and   community 
well,  and  wish  him  my  best  for  the  future. 


BENTON    HARBOR    HONORS    ITS 
CLERGYMEN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  several  clergjmaen  in  this  Congress,  I 
often  have  the  privilege  to  learn  from 
citizens  around  the  country  of  those 
clergymen  who  are  held  in  especially 
high  regard.  I  will  shortly  visit  the  city 
of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  order  to 
address  the  Benton  Harbor  Week  Citizen 
Fonmi. 

This  forum  has  been  set  aside  to  honor 
the  clergymen  of  the  city  who  have  led 
them  spiritually  and  who  have  provided 
the  inspiration  by  which  the  citizens 
have  gone  forth  after  their  own  personal 
trials  and  tribulations  to  renew  their 
lives  and  to  make  Benton  Harbor  one  of 
the  nicest  communities  in  which  one 
can  live. 

This  is  a  heavy  industrial  area,  wliich 
also  has  one  of  the  most  important  fruit 
belts  in  the  world.  The  people  of  this 
community  have  undergone  many  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  and  have 
endured  with  the  utmost  stability,  unity, 
and  inspiration.  So  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  work  of  these  churchmen. 

In  honoring  them,  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  those 
who  have  devoted  20  years  or  more  to 
work  in  Benton  Harbor:  the  Reverend 
Daniel  E.  Cook,  Progressive  Baptist 
Church;  the  Reverend  W.  E.  Ellis,  Pil- 
gi'im  Rest  Baptist  Church ;  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Simmons,  Hopewell  Baptist 
Church;  the  Reverend  Elbert  Brown, 
St.  Paul  Baptist  Church;  the  Reverend 
John  H.  McCoy.  Church  of  God  In 
Christ;  the  Reverend  Charles  M.  Jones, 
Beautiful  Gate  Baptist  Chiu'ch;  the 
Reverend  E.  H.  Culpepper,  Macedonia 
Community  Church ;  the  Revei'end  W.  H. 
Hunter,  Bethlehem  Temple;  and  the 
Reverend  Nathaniel  Wells,  Sr.,  Com- 
munity Church  of  God  In  Christ. 

Others  who  have  worked  equally  hard, 
though  not  as  long  are:  The  Reverend 
C.  L.  Woodson,  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist 
Church;  the  Reverend  John  Edward 
Watson,  Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church;  the 
Reverend  Rudolph  Thomas;  the  Rev- 
erend Milton  McAfee,  New  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Church;  the  Reverend  John  L. 
McAfee,  Israelite  Baptist  Church;  the 
Reverend  Wrennie  Bennett;  the  Rev- 
erend Ella  Mobley,  Full  Gospel  Taber- 
nacle Chm'ch;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Carlos 
Page,  Peace  Temple  United  Methodist 
Church;  the  Reverend  Robert  J.  Lacker, 
First  Baptist  Church;  the  Reverend 
Coleman  K.  Gray,  St.  Mark's  Baptist 
Church;  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Crock- 
ett, Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church;  the 
Reverend  Silas  Legg,  Church  of  Christ; 
the  Reverend  Arthur  L.  Gelks,  Sr.,  Union 
Memorial  AME  Church;  the  Reverend 
Donald     B.     Adkins,     Second     Baptist 
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Church;  the  Reverend  Willie  T.  Burton, 
New  Paradise  Baptist  Church;  Father 
Leroy  White,  St.  John's  Catholic  Church; 
the  Reverend  Tommye  Vaden,  Bethle- 
hem Temple:  the  Reverend  Ellis  Hull, 
Sr.,  Pilgrim  Rest  Baptist  Church;  and 
the  Reverend  WiUiam  Caldwell,  Pilgrim 
Rest  Baptist  Church. 
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CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 
CONTRACT  CRITICIZED 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  PEKMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  13350,  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  bill  includes 
additional  funding  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  the  demonstration  plant 
of  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Both  the  CUnch  River  project  and  the 
LMFBR  program  as  a  whole  have  had 
a  history  of  rapidly  escalating  costs.  In 
view  of  these  skyrocketing  increases. 
Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead  and 
I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
ERDA  bill  to  require  greater  financial 
participation  in  this  project  by  private 
industry.  In  order  to  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  some  backgroimd  informa- 
tion about  the  justification  for  this  pro- 
posal, I  am  inserting  testimony  in  the 
Record  which  I  presented  on  April  14 
during  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  contractual  ar- 
rangement for  Clinch  River. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Representative  Lawhence 
CouoHUN,  13th  District,  Pennsylvania, 
Before  thk  Joint  Oommitteb  on  Atomic 
Energt,  April  14, 1976 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  this  morning 
to  express  my  concern  about  the  present  con- 
tractual arrangement  for  the  CUnch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  project.  I  share  Congress- 
man Moss'  view  that  the  contract  negotiated 
between  private  industry  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
shows  too  Uttle  financial  participation  by 
the  private  sector  compared  to  Its  manage- 
ment role  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — In  actuality,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers — along 
with  an  unfortunate  and  dangerous  poten- 
tial for  bullt-m  conflicts  of  Interest. 

If  private  interest,  and  Investment.  Is 
wanting,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 
breeder  project  is  estimated  by  the  private 
.sector  to  be  an  Inefficient  and  unproductive 
source  of  energy.  And  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  private  sector  relies  on  hard  anal- 
ysis. 

Specifically,  my  opposition  stems  from  the 
fact  that  last  year's  authorization  bill  de- 
leted language  contained  In  section  106(a) 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  Clinch 
River.  P.L.  91-273 — language  which  stipu- 
lated that  "assistance  which  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  specifically  for  this  dem- 
onstration plant  shall  not  exceed  SO  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  capital  cost  of 
such  plant  .  .  ."  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
this  language  originally  had  been  included 
at  the  request  of  the  esteemed  former  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee.  Mr.  Hosmer. 


In  an  effort  to  restore  the  Intent  of  this 
deleted  language  and  to  require  that  industry 
assume  its  reasonable  biirden  of  financial 
risk  of  the  CRBR,  I  have  proposed  to  the 
Committee  that  language  be  Included  In  the 
FY  77  authorization  bill  to  obUgate  private 
Industry  to  pay  at  least  60  percent  of  all  total 
cost  Increases  In  the  CRBR  over  $2  billion. 
This  would  allow  for  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion escalation  In  the  project,  now  estimated 
at  $1.95  bUlion. 

I  was  privileged  to  present  this  pr<^>osal, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Chairman  Pastore, 
which  was  signed  by  Congressman  William  S. 
Moorhead  and  me. 

Including  this  language,  I  believe,  would 
liave  a  concerted  and  beneficial  effect  on  con- 
trolling costs  of  the  CRBR.  Furthermore, 
requiring  the  utilities  to  assume  an  equal 
share  of  any  future  overruns  would  demon- 
strate clearly  how  strong  Is  their  commit- 
ment to  the  project  and  their  confidence  that 
It  Is  a  cost-effective  means  of  generating 
electricity. 

As  we  aU  are  well  aware,  the  proportion  of 
Industry's  contribution  to  the  total  project 
has  rapidly  dwindled.  At  the  outset  of  nego- 
tiations, the  share  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
utilities  and  reactor  manufacturers  was  set 
at  39  percent.  It  now  has  declined  by  300 
percent  to  only  13  percent.  Moreover,  In  last 
year's  debate  on  the  ERDA  authorization,  Mr. 
Boncallo  stated  that  he  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee had  tried  un-successfully  to  get  the 
utilities  to  commit  more  of  their  own  funds 
to  the  project. 

Of  course.  Inflation  was  an  important  fac- 
tor In  escalating  Clinch  River  costs,  thus 
decreasing  the  proportion  of  utility  contri- 
butions. I  think  we  also  must  note,  however, 
that  only  about  half  the  Increase  of  the  CRBR 
can  be  attributed  to  inflation. 

In  fact,  a  General  Accounting  OflBce  review 
found  that  major  Federal  civilian  construc- 
tion projects  averaged  81  percent  above  orig- 
inal cost  estimates  while  Clinch  River 
climbed  to  179  percent  above  the  1972  cost 
projection.  Given  these  facts,  I  feel  the  case 
Is  BoUd  for  tighter  fiscal  mechanisms  to  be 
placed  In  force. 

In  analyzing  various  factors  which  could 
contribute  to  further  Increases,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  poor  management  relations  at 
the  CRBR  could  have  substantial  impact. 
As  the  GAO  stated  in  Its  April  4,  1975,  report 
on  the  CRBR  arrangement: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  various  documents 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  do  not 
clearly  delineate  the  manner  in  which  the 
project  will  be  managed,  but  rather  contain 
ambiguous  and  seemingly  inconsistent  lan- 
guage regarding  responsibilities  and  author- 
ization for  management."  (Page  4) 

The  recent  GAO  letter  to  Mr.  Moss  makes 
clear  that  In  spite  of  renegotiation  of  the 
contract,  effective  and  efficient  management 
relationships  have  not  been  developed.  As 
the  letter  pointed  out: 

"It  seems  that  the  energy  agency's  inabil- 
ity to  obtain  diu"ing  the  negotiation  process, 
the  corporation's  agreement  (1)  on  more 
specific  language  defining  the  role  that  the 
corporation's  board  of  directors  will  have  in 
managing  the  project  .  .  .  foreshadows  even 
more  serious  problems  if  the  energy  agency 
attempts  to  exercise  Its  management  prerog- 
ative during  performance  of  the  contract." 
(Page  2) 

In  siun,  a  substantial  cost  overrun  poten- 
tial remains  at  Clinch  River  becau.se  of  proj- 
ect uncertainties  and  unclear  management 
relationships.  Responsible  and  prudent 
judgment  dictates  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  participants  In  the  project 
have  strong  and  sufficient  Incentives  to  keep 
costs  at  a  minimum. 

Thus,  the  language  I  submit  has  the 
single  purpose  of  providing  a  strong  fi.scal 
incentive  to  hold  costs  at  the  CRBR  to  a 
minimum  without  Imposing  a  cost  celling 
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on  the  project.  Becaus<  the  present  contract 
places  »U  the  open-en  led  financial  risk  on 
the  Federal  Ooverni|ient,  my  approach 
would  more  equitably  s|>read  the  risk  burden 
by  reqxiinng  private  enterprise  to  exercise 
greater  fiscal  responsl  sillty  and  restraint. 
EROA  has  acknowli  idged  that  cost  con- 
EClousaes."!  of  private  Industry  Is  an  Impor- 
tant benefit  of  financla  participation  by  the 
industrj-     In     demonsi  ration     projects     on 
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In  fact,  the  revised 
has  .•itated  that  one  of 
of  the  Clinch  River 
demonstrate  .  .  .  the 
in  a  utility  en\-lronmen 
electric  power  station." 

As  EROA  has  stated 
tlons  from  the  Hotise 
cuy  Committee : 

•We  believe  cost 
effective  means  of 
ophy    of    Joint 
serves  as  a  pragmatic 
ect  has  credibility  by 
private  sector." 

In    advocating    that 
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barrassment  to  ERDA.  Therefore.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  private  participants  could  use 
threats  of  withdrawal  in  order  to  force  ERDA 
not  to  exercise  their  normal  management 
prerogatives. 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  again  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  my  concern  with  the 
CRBR — and  the  LMFBR  In  general — is  that 
our  Federal  dollars  are  Invested  wisely.  My 
Interest  In  this  project  originated  with  my 
service  in  the  92nd  Congress  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Task  Force  on 
Energy.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  question 
the  projected  cost/benefits  of  the  LMFBR. 
Much  controversy  has  been  raised  about  the 
ultimate  viability  of  this  project  and  Its 
likelihood  of  eventual  commercialization. 
Because  of  the  large  portion  of  the  total 
energy  R&D  budget  which  the  LMFBR  now 
consumes — to  the  detriment  of  other  possible 
alternatives— I  think  It  is  vital  that  our 
Judgment  on  this  matter  be  sound.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  provide  this  country  with 
the  energy  for  future  generations. 

Purthemw>re,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
being  unfair  to  private  Industry  in  pro- 
posing that  they  bear  a  greater  share  of 
the  project  costs.  After  aU,  if  the  LMFBR  la 
a  success  and  commercialization  does,  in 
fact,  result,  the  utUltles  are  the  ones  who 
will  reap  the  benefit.  Therefore,  If  we  are 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  Industry's  real 
Interest  in  this  project,  1  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  measure  their  commitment 
than  to  require  them  to  bear  an  equal  share 
of  any  future  overruns. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SETON  HALL 
LAW  CENTER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MEW   JESSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

]VIr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  alert  my  colleagues 
to  a  very  significant  event  taking  place 
today  In  my  hometown  of  Newark.  This 
event  is  the  culmination  of  over  25  years 
of  planning  and  progress  by  the  Seton 
Hall  University  School  of  Law;  It  Is  the 
dedication  of  a  new  multlmUllon  dollar 
law  center  in  the  heart  of  Newark,  N.J. 

The  dedication  of  this  magnificent 
structm-e  represents  a  continuing  com- 
mitment by  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  Seton  Hall  University,  and  the 
school  of  law  and  its  alumni  to  the  future 
of  Newark  and  the  rule  of  law. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
John  F.  X.  Irving,  dean  of  the  law  school, 
for  under  his  stewardship  the  law  center 
went  from  a  plan  and  a  dream  to  a  splen- 
did reality.  His  leadership  has  also 
brought  the  Seton  Hall  School  of  Law  to 
the  forefront  of  America's  innovative 
legal  institutions.  The  clinical  programs 
and  classroom  instruction  offered  in  the 
new  law  center  are.  I  believe,  second  to 
none  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  my  son 
will  be  a  member  of  the  firsi  class  to  be 
graduated  from  the  new  law  center.  I 
am  confident  that  he  has  received  the 
finest  in  legal  education  and  that  this 
tradition  of  excellence  will  be  carried 
forward  in  the  years  to  come  as  the  Seton 
Hall  Law  Center  continues  Its  commit- 
ment to  Ne-vvark.  to  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  Nation. 
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GOTBAUM  CALLS  DEFAULT  A 
CATASTROPHE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  prominent  people  have  begim  to 
advocate  that  New  York  City  default  on 
Its  debt  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  de- 
fault would  redirect  the  funds  from  the 
payment  of  debt  service  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  services  to  the  poor.  In  response 
to  these  arguments,  Victor  CStotbaum,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  district  council,' has 
written  an  excellent  article  in  which  he 
calls  default  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Gotbaum  Is  in  a  unique  position 
to  assess  the  potential  consequences  of 
default.  He  is  not  only  the  leader  of  New 
York  City's  largest  municipal  employees 
union,  but  was  also  an  Important  par- 
ticipant in  the  negotiations  which  helped 
prevent  default  last  winter.  During  New 
York  City's  financial  crisis  few  people 
distinguished  themselves  as  did  Vic 
Gotbaum.  He  acted  with  both  courage 
and  compassion  as  he  agreed  to  sacri- 
fices by  his  members  whUe  demanding 
that  others  who  are  more  fortunate 
share  the  burdens  equally.  In  the  best 
traditions  of  the  labor  movement  he 
transcended  petty  conflicts  to  work  for 
the  common  good — the  financial  survival 
of  New  York  City. 

Given  Vic  Gotbaum's  record  of  service 
to  his  city  and  his  devotion  to  its  citizens. 
I  believe  his  thoughts  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  bring  his  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Repltino  to  thb  DANCESons  Myth  That 
Default  "Is  the  Wat  Out'" 
(By  Victor  Gotbaum) 
Over  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  seen  a 
rash  of  statements  from  New  York  Repre- 
sentatives and  other  liberals,  aU  arguing 
that  default  may  be  the  easy  way  out  of  the 
fiscal  crisis  for  New  York  City.  We  believe 
that  default  Is  a  risk  we  cannot  afford  to 
take,  and  base  our  view  on  the  very  same 
humanistic  premises  that  those  who  argue 
for  default  are  using. 

In  other  words,  they  say,  "Let's  default 
so  that  we  can  stop  the  terrible  drain  on 
City  services  that  afflicts  mainly  the  poor 
of  New  York  City;  default  wUl  bring  a  mora- 
torliun  on  repaying  the  City's  debt,  so  the 
burden  will  be  shifted  from  the  backs  of 
the  people  to  the  banks  and  other  creditors." 
These  arguments,  made  by  well-meaning 
people  who  are  our  friends  and  allies,  are 
generally  based  on  the  new  Municipal  Bank- 
ruptcy BUI  sponsored  by  Congressman  Ba- 
dlllo  and  signed  Into  law  by  President  Ford 
earlier  this  month.  Far  too  much  credence 
is  given  this  biU's  "protection"  for  the  City 
In  the  event  of  default.  The  bill  does  remove 
the  fear  that  a  Federal  trustee  will  run  the 
City  should  default  take  place,  biit  virtually 
all  of  the  ills  that  wo\ild  accompany  default 
remain  to  haunt  us. 

The  main  iU,  of  covirse.  Is  that  any  plan 
drawn  up  by  the  City  under  the  new  bank- 
ruptcy blU  procedures  must  still  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  very  banks 
and  other  creditors  whom  oiu-  liberal  friends 
expect  to  bypass. 

The  new  bankruptcy  bill  does  not  at  all 
assure  that  City  services  will  be  carried  out 
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at  the  expense  of  debt  service  costs — and 
therefore  the  banks.  The  bankruptcy  bill 
does  not  circumscribe  any  of  the  major 
effects  of  default — effects  which  may  be  cat- 
p.btrophlc  to  the  very  people  whom  the  sup- 
porters of  default  seek  to  protect.  In  fact. 
It  can  be  stated  that  accepting  default  as 
"the  way  out"  Is  shooting  craps  with  the 
working  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  City 
residents,  including  many  thousands  of  our 
members. 

Default  will  be  a  catastrophe,  whether  it 
occurred  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill,  or  In  the  future.  Once  we  go  Into 
default,  the  State  must  soon  follow — and  we 
are  dependent  on  the  State  for  $800  million 
In  advance  monies  to  keep  the  City  operating. 
All  of  our  borrowing,  which  holds  together 
the  fragUe  structure  of  the  present  budget 
and  buys  time  so  that  help  may  be  forth- 
coming for  the  long  pull,  would  be  thrown 
out  of  kUter. 

A  City  in  default,  followed  by  a  State  In 
default,  gives  very  little  assurance  that  $2.3 
billion  Involved  In  a  debt  moratorium  can  be 
used  to  continue  City  services. 

I  want  to  deal  specifically  with  the  claim 
made  by  Howard  Samuels  and  John  Keimeth 
Galbralth  In  recent  articles.  They  seemed  to 
chortle  with  glee  over  the  prospect  that  a 
debt  moratorium  brought  on  by  default 
would  fall  on  the  back  of  the  banks.  Con- 
gressman BadUlo,  in  a  press  statement  hail- 
ing the  new  bankruptcy  statute,  also  argued 
that  this  bill  "win  end  a  situation  that  kept 
New  York  Indentured  to  the  banks  and  other 
large  investors  during  the  past  months." 

Our  attorneys  Investigated  these  claims 
thoroughly,  and  I  must  state  that  there  are 
no  assurances  at  all  that  this  wUl  occur.  To 
the  contrary,  as  I  previously  stated,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  leaves  Intact  the  ability  of  the 
banks  and  other  creditors  to  veto  any  plan 
submitted  by  the  City  to  the  coiu-t  which  does 
not  satisfy  the  creditors. 

This  would  leave  us  In  virtually  the  same 
bind  as  before  In  case  of  default,  with  vital 
City  services — and  the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers — In  grave  Jeopardy. 

Of  vital  concern  also  Is  the  threat  to  our 
pension  funds  which  default  would  bring. 
The  municipal  unions,  oius  Included,  are 
committed  to  Invest  $3.7  bUUon  of  pension 
funds  In  City  or  Big  Mac  bonds  over  the 
three-year  "rescue  plan"  period  ending  in 
July  1978.  Surely  there  was  a  risk  In  making 
such  an  Investment,  but  far  less  a  risk  than 
that  of  default.  In  default.  City  payments 
into  the  pension  funds  would  dry  up  quickly, 
and  the  abUlty  of  the  various  funds  to  con- 
tinue paying  benefits  for  long  would  be  In 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  an  Institu- 
tion of  oiur  size  and  significance  to  be  worthy 
of  Its  name  has  to  understand  its  responsibil- 
ity to  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
Its  members.  Rough  estimates  show  that  the 
multiplying  effect  of  this  City  In  bankruptcy, 
followed  by  the  State  and  Its  various  inde- 
pendent agencies,  would  be  a  catastrophe. 
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Estimates  are  that  500,000  Jobs  would  be 
lost,  plus  tens  of  billions  in  a  bond  market 
that  will  require  frlghtenlngly  high  Interest 
rates. 

But  New  York  is  not  an  Island,  and  the 
effects  will  spread  nationwide — and  undoubt- 
edly world-wide — to  compound  the  calamity. 

Default  continues  to  concern  and  frighten 
us.  This  Union  spent  approximately  $150,000 
to  obtain  expert  legal  and  accounting  advice 
on  the  meaning  of  default.  The  more  we  learn 
about  it,  the  more  of  a  threat  it  becomes. 
We  Join  our  Uberal  friends  in  their  con- 
cern for  their  poor  constituents  who  are  suf- 
fering from  cuts  in  service.  We  utilize  every 
opportunity  to  point  out  not  only  the  pain 
but  the  Incredible  absurdity  of  cuts  in  serv- 
ices and  maintenance  (such  as  the  failure 
to  maintain  the  City's  bridges)  which  lead 
Inevitably  to  far  greater  costs  when  the 
bridges,  for  example,  start  to  erode  and  crack. 

We  ask  our  friends  who  seek  to  ease  the 
biirden  placed  on  the  pocw  through  default, 
that  they  Join  us  in  a  massive  new  effort 
to  insist  on  Federal  assistance  for  the  cities — 
for  a  new  tirban  policy  that  wlU  save  our 
cities. 

This  Is  the  way  we  have  to  go.  All  of  the 
energies  utilized  to  assure  us  that  default 
can  be  painless  ought  to  be  utUlzed  to  orga- 
nize this  nation-wide  effort  for  a  Federal 
takeover  of  Welfare  and  Medicaid  costs  that 
now  total  $1.1  billion  to  this  City.  A  stretch- 
out of  the  Federal  loan  to  the  City  would 
also  take  us  off  the  hook. 

This  very  moment,  when  national  Issues 
are  being  debated  in  the  Presidential  election 
atmosphere,  is  the  time  for  liberals  to  de- 
mand the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
City  be  placed  high  on  the  agenda.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  for  us  to  even  consider  default 
for  one  fleeting  mcment.  Let's  talk  Instead 
of  solutions  that  wlU  preserve  and  protect 
New  York  City  and  its  eight  million  people. 


DAY  CARE  FIGHT:   THE  ONLY 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  face  the  final  round  of  the  present 
day  care  fight  on  May  4,  when  the  House 
votes  on  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
9803.  the  day  care  standards  bill. 

ITiis  bill  has  overcome  numerous  ob- 
stacles in  a  long,  hard  legislative 
struggle.  It  certainly  is  not  a  perfect 
solution,  but  it  is  the  only  solution  we 
will  be  able  to  consider  to  keep  day  care 
centers  operating  between  now  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 
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We  find  ourselves  in  a  "Catch-22" 
situation.  The  question  is  not  whether 
we  like  or  oppose  the  Federal  regula- 
tions on  day  care  centers.  I  have  long 
opposed  the  rigid  staffing  ratios,  for  ex- 
ample. The  "Catch-22"  is  that  if  we  fail 
to  override  the  veto,  the  Federal  stand- 
ards automatically  go  into  effect  and 
States  and  day  care  centers  can  be  pen- 
alized retroactively  for  failing  to  meet 
the  standards. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who  also 
opposes  Federal  staffing  ratios,  urges 
support  of  a  veto  override  because  it  will 
cost  Ihe  State  of  Oklahoma  $8  million 
to  comply  wiUi  the  Federal  regulations. 

HJl.  9803  provides  funds  to  meet  the 
cost  of  these  regulations  which  will  be 
in  effect  anyway  between  now  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  These  funds,  I  might  add,  are 
within  the  congressional  budget  ceiling. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  legislation  that 
would  give  greater  latitude  to  the  States 
In  setting  day  care  standards.  However, 
my  conversations  with  House  and  Sen- 
ate leaders  on  this  bill  reveal  that  this 
is  the  only  legislative  solution  that  will 
be  considered  before  the  1977  fiscal  year. 
It  appears  that  the  respective  House 
and  Senate  committees  with  jurisdiction 
on  this  issue  are  not  likely  to  take  action 
on  legislative  alternatives. 

I  believe  this  is  our  only  opportunity 
in  the  Immediate  future  to  assist  day 
care  centers.  I  warn  my  colleagues  who 
are  planning  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  that  you  will  have  to 
answer  to  your  constituents  who  will 
find  themselves  facing  exorbitant  day 
care  costs  If  this  bill  is  not  adopted. 

ITaose  who  want  another  approach  to 
day  care  funding  or  regulations  will 
have  that  chance  this  summer  when  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorizations  are  con- 
sidered. All  I  ask  is  that  you  help  day 
care  centers  to  continue  to  operate  in 
the  interim  by  overriding  the  veto  of 
H.R. 9803. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  two 
items  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
considering  this  bill:  First,  State  esti- 
mates of  increases  in  cost  and  staffing 
for  child  care  from  fiscal  year  1975  to 
fiscal  year  1976;  and  second,  tlie  Fed- 
eral funding  allocations  for  child  care 
imder  H.R.  9803.  These  items  should  be 
useful  to  my  colleagues  in  assessing  the 
financial  need  for  day  care  assistance  in 
their  own  States  and  in  pointing  out  the 
financial  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
an  override  of  the  veto  of  H.R.  9803 : 


TABLE  <.-STATE  ESTIMATES  OF  INCREASE  IN  COST  AND  STAFFING  FOR  CHILD  CARE  FROM  FISCAL  1975  TO  FISCAL  1976 
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STATE  ESTIMATES  OF  INCREASE  IN  COST  AND  STAFFING  FOR  CHILD  CARE  FROM  FISCAL  1975  TO  FISCAL  1976-Conlinued 
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title  XX 
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recipients 
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Vermont. ...  ,$ 
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0 

0 
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0 
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46 
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84 
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96 
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50 
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>  Included  in  estimates  for  columns  1  and  2.  Unable  to  show  leparatal*, 

-Unable  to  estimate. 

^  Not  applicable.  ' 

<  Additjonai  employees  already  hired. 


'  Unable  to  estimate  on  a  man-yeai 
•  Estimates  cover  urban  counties  ori  ly. 
■  Less  thcan  JSO.OOO. 


H.R.  9803 — Federal  Pun4ino  Allocation* 
roR  Chiu>  C  abx 


Si 00,000,000  distributed 
formula. 

$25,000,000  set   aside, 
with  special  funding 
federal  standards. 


available  to  States 
with  regard  to 


nee  Is 


(In  thousaifls) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conn.  

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

HawaU : 

Idaho  

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Mlssotari    

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New   Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North   Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania    

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont   

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia " 


basis;  represents  number  of  staff. 


n,',I!l*>  • '"  »^™'*'-  No  increased  staffing  but  some  increased  cost  to  meet  other  standards  and/ 
or  monrtonng  and  reportmg  requirements  of  title  XX.  ^"muaiai  dno/ 

•Unable  to  estimate  numbers;  cost  estimated  at  Jl,900,000 

"  Includes  a  need  for  6,000  new  family  day  care  homes. 

Source:  Committee  survey  of  Governors. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4,  1976.  there  will  be  ceremonies 
commemorating  our  200th  birthday  in 
many  communities  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  are  told  that 
the  fireworks  display  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  be  the  greatest  ever  held  in 
the  Nation.  The  major  television  net- 
works plan  to  cover  the  Republic  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  Americans  celebrate  this  historic 
date.  Undoubtedly,  each  section  of  the 
country  will  contribute  its  own  particular 
flavor  to  the  Bicentennial  birthday  cake. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  plans  being  made  in  my  own 
community,  not  wholly  out  of  a  sense  of 
pride  nor  for  provincial  reasons,  but  be- 
cause I  am  persuaded  that  the  kind  of 
celebration  being  prepared  is  fitting  for 
that  day. 

It  may  well  be  providential,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  our  200th  birthday  falls  on  a 
Sunday.  Certainly  the  founding  of  our 
Nation,  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, was  indeed  providential.  Believing 
this,  a  group  of  private  citizens  in  Nor- 
folk and  Virginia  Beach,  in  concert  with 
the  clergy  in  those  two  cities,  have  put 
together  a  remarkable  program  for  that 
evening.  Ecumenical  in  spirit,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  named  "A  Vigil  for  Lib- 
erty." The  central  theme  of  the  produc- 
tion is  a  spiritual  one.  Officially,  we  still 
proclaim  that  this  is  a  Nation  under  God. 
On  the  evening  of  July  4,  the  performers 
and  participants  in  "A  Vigil  for  Liberty" 
will  remind  the  thousands  who  will  at- 


tend that  America's  will  can  still  be  com- 
patible with  God's. 

The  format  of  this  program  includes 
narration,  singing,  dancing,  and  acting. 
Light  and  sotmd  will  enhance  Its  effec- 
tiveness. The  audience,  too,  will  partici- 
pate In  a  panorama  of  two  centuries  of 
challenge,  trial,  and  triumph.  These  peo- 
ple of  the  communities  in  Tidewater 
Virginia  believe  that  there  is  no  more 
fitting  way  to  celebrate  America's  birth- 
day. I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district 
that  has  citizens  who  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake a  project  of  this  kind,  and  I  com- 
mend this  type  of  celebration  to  my  col- 
leagues In  their  own  communities. 

Bicentennial- 1976  should  be  an  occa- 
sion for  giving  thanks  for  freedom  as 
well  as  celebrating  It. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
April  30,  1976,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  House. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
on  matters  coming  before  the  House  as 
follows : 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  217,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Ms.  Abzug  to  H.R.  12987, 
the  emergency  job  programs  stopgap 
extension. 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  218,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  12987,  the  emergency  job  pro- 
gram stopgap  extension. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  219,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons  to  H.R. 
366,  public  safety  officers  benefits. 

"Y3a"  on  rollcall  No.  220,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  366,  public  safety  officers 
benefits. 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  221,  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  365,  firefighters  benefits. 


May  3,  1976 


GAS  ASSOCIATION  SPOKESMAN 
ADVOCATES  LOAN  GUARANTEES 
TO         DEVELOP         ALTERNATIVE 

CLEAN    FUELS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TSXAS 

IK  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

~Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Rensch,  president  of  Pacific  Lighting 
Corp.,  strongly  advocated  that  Congress 
approve  the  synthetic  fuel  loan  giiar- 
antce  authorized  in  H.R.  12112. 

Mr.  Rensch  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  on 
April  6, 1976.  His  remarks  confirmed  the 
ominous  facts  about  our  Nation's  natural 
gas  supplies  which  have  decreased  more 
than  15  percent  duiing  the  last  3  years. 
The  gas  Industry  is  anxioiu  to  proceed 
with  what  It  considers  one  of  the  most 
viable  solutions  to  this  problem — coal 
gasification.  Coal  gasification  Is  a  process 
that  produces  synthetic  gas  frwn  coal. 
America's  proven  abundance  of  coal 
offers  a  ready  supply  of  this  convertible 
energy.  The  gasification  process  would 
also  make  premuim  use  of  coal.  It  is  en- 
ergy efficient,  providing  one-quarter 
more  useful  energy  than  electricity  per 
unit  of  coal.  It  is  capital  efficient,  re- 
quiring only  one-half  to  one-sixth  the 
investment  for  equivalent  coal/electric 
systems,  and  it  is  environmentally 
attractive.  Only  15  percent  of  the  coal 
is  actually  burned.  Tlie  remainder  of  it 
is  reacted  chemically  m  enclosed  vessels 
producing  essentially  no  air  pollution. 

By  producing  a  high-Btu-content  gas 
through  tliis  process  Mr.  Rensch  says  we 
could  easily  intermingle  the  sjTithetlc 
natural  gas  with  existing  natiiral  gas  be- 
ing moved  through  our  present  pipeline 
network.  According  to  Rensch,  although 
the  industiT  is  ready  to  move  aliead  In 
providing  this  new  energy  souice  it  can- 
not proceed  "with  large-scale,  commer- 
cial coal  gasification  now  without  a 
Federal  loan  guai-antee  program." 

A  commercial  demonstration  plant  for 
coal  gasification  will  reveal  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  attractions 
of  a  full-size  operation  and  could  serve 
as  the  first  imit  of  an  installation  that 
will  be  expanded  to  greater  levels  of 
commercial  pi-oduction  a.s  its  benefits 
are  confirmed.  But  Mr.  Rensch  states 
that — 

The  cost  of  just  one  coal  gasification 
plant  will  exceed  the  total  net  worth  of 
many  of  the  nation's  largest  gas  companies. 
Even  though  they  might  desire  to  do  so, 
these  companies  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  finance  these  projects  exclu- 
Kively  on  their  own  credit.  Potential  lenders 
are  reluctant  to  extend  financing  to  a  new 
project  which  la  so  large  lii  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  sponsors,  particularly  when  the 
processes  or  products  are  new  and  unfamiliar. 

Until  a  commercial-size  plant  in  the 
United  States  has  proven  its  capability, 
lendei-s  will  require  a  backup  to  assure 
payment  in  the  imlikely  event  that  the 
project  proves  functionally  imsatis- 
iactory.  Lending  institutions  express  an 
additional  concern  over  possible  govern- 
mental interference  or  regulatory  action 
that  could  delay  construction  or  inter- 
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rupt  production.  This  would  adversely 
influence  revenue  flow  and  alter  or  halt 
the  payment  of  eitiier  interest  or  prin- 
cipal or  botli. 

These  lenders  will  also  voice  missiv- 
ings  about  changes  in  mining  laws  tliat 
could  cut  off  coal  supply  or  new  environ- 
mental laws  that  could  complicate  plant 
operation.  These  are  categorized  af;  be- 
yond the  normal  marketplace  risks  a 
lender  would  be  subject  to. 

The  gas  industry  does  not  expect  the 
Government  to  act  as  the  financier  of 
these  projects,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
seek  out  private  capital  to  finance  the 
new  operations  but  the  Government 
guarantee  of  their  loans  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  lender's  confidence  to 
invest. 

The  limited  support  of  a  loan  guaran- 
tee is  a  critical  factor  In  getting  the 
early  coal  gasification  plants  built  by 
the  private  sector.  Only  in  the  unlike^ 
event  of  an  incompleted  plant  or  failure 
of  a  completed  plant  to  operate  satis- 
factorily would  there  be  any  direct  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  Government  funds. 
What  the  Government  would  provide  Is 
a  minimum  level  of  support  for  the  gas 
industry  as  it  moves  into  a  new  energy 
field  which  initially  requires  intensive 
capital  investment. 

Mr,  Rensch  states  that — 

"The  loan  guarantee  la  not  a  matter  of  ball- 
ing out  a  financially  troubled  industry"  car 
providing  a  guarantee  for  excess  profits.  The 
output  of  the  plants  will  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  sale 
of  synthetic  gas  to  ultimate  consumers  will 
be  regulated  by  state  utility  commissions. 

If  the  nation  is  serious  about  Its  goal  of 
energy  self-sufBclency,  we  must  meike  use 
of  our  most  abundant  resources  with  the 
most  effective  commercial  processes.  The  loan 
guarantee  legislation  of  HJl.  12112  will 
assure  that  the  gasification  of  coal  can  con- 
tribute Its  share  to  this  end. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^S 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  commemorate  the  an- 
niversarj'  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

May  3  marks  the  dale  of  adoption  by 
the  Polish  people  of  a  constitution  dedi- 
cated to  the  realization  of  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  to  be  preserved  and 
nmtured  tlirough  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  Discarding  the  shackles  of 
tyranny,  this  constitution  is  an  histori- 
cal landmark  in  the  struggle  of  men  to 
form  governments  guided  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  The  freedoms  and 
rights  which  we  as  20th  century  Ameri- 
cans hold  so  dear — to  speak,  to  worsliip, 
to  receive  equal  protection  of  the  law — 
emerged  from  the  obsolete,  despotic  form 
of  government  to  provide  Poland  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  history  as  an  initiator 
of  democracy.  The  courageous  people  of 
a  proud  and  great  nation  deserve  un- 
conditional admiration  for  their  efforts 
to  insure  the  triumph  of  justice. 
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The  light  of  freedom  shines  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Polish  people 
around  the  world  today.  Memories  of  a 
beautiful  homeland,  the  song,  laughter, 
and  warmth  of  a  people  bound  by  a  com- 
mon heritage,  are  shared  on  this  Polish 
Coii'^titution  Day. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OP  POSTMAS- 
TERS CALLS  FOR  ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY OF  THE  POSTAL  MANAGE- 
MENT TO  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  debated  the  Postal  Reor^^a- 
nization  Act  in  June  1970,  there  were  a 
few  who  were  not  so  disposed  to  abolish 
the  old  politically  ridden  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  favor  of  a  quasi-independ- 
ent agency  to  deliver  the  mail. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  were  not 
wanied.  As  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
cautioned: 

The  people  need  to  be  informed  now,  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  five  years  they  are  going 
to  be  asking  who  voted  this  biutlen  on  their 
backs. 

We  have  now  had  5  jears  of  postal  re- 
f  oim  and  the  American  people  are  Indeed 
clamoring  to  know  who  voted  this  burden 
on  their  backs.  I  am  one  of  the  guilty 
ones.  I  voted  for  that  reform  package  in 
1970. 1  made  a  mistake.  Congress  made  a 
mistake.  It  is  time  we  owned  up  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  agreed  upon  today 
by  the  national  board  of  tlie  National 
League  of  Postmasters.  The  resolution 
caUs  for  a  return  of  the  postal  purse 
strings  and  accountability  of  the  postal 
management  to  the  people.  objecti\es 
contained  in  the  Hou.<«-iia.««;ed  postnl 
reform  bill. 

The  resolution  follows : 

EESOLtTTioN  National  LtAcrr  of  Post- 

MASTEBS 

"Whereas  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
assess  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice under  the  Postal  Reorganization  .%ct  oi' 
1970;  and 

"Whereas  the  performance  in  the  pasc  five 
years  of  this  quaei-indepeudeut  agency  has 
resulted  in  a  genersil  deterioration  of  mail 
service  to  the  American  people;   and 

"V/hercas  the  postal  manageineut  in  Wasli- 
ington  has  so  Isolated  itself  as  to  make  it 
\uiaccountable  and  tim-espoiisive  to  the  peo- 
ple: and 

"Wliereas  the  current  maiiagemejit  has  not 
responded  to  the  changing  postal  needs  of 
the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  postal  maiiapemeiit  h.is 
chosen  to  take  out  its  financial  woes  on 
those  postal  patrons  who  reside  In  non- 
liietropolltan  areas: 

"Be  It  Therefore  Re.iolvcd,  That  the  Kn- 
tional  League  of  Postmasters  supports  fun- 
danieutal  changes  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  restore  the  accountability 
of  the  top  postal  managemoit  to  the  people 
the  Postal  Service  was  created  to  serve; 

-lie  It  Further  Reson.id,  That  the  Leagxie 
believes  that  Congress  nmst  intervene  to 
correct  existing  inefficiencies  in  the  postal 
.system  through  the  means  expressed  In  the 
House-passed  postsil  reform  bill,  specifically 
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the  Alexander  amendment  to  require  tbe 
Postal  Service  to  come  ta  Congress  annually 
to  Justify  Its  budget  and  to  seciu-e  an  an- 
nual appropriation.  I 

"Be  It  Further  Resolveli,  That  the  League 
supports  the  House  provision  requiring  Pres- 
idential appointment  an4  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  Ck^eral  and  the  Dep- 
uty Postmaster  General. 

"Be  It  Further  Resohed,  That  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  urges  that  the 
Senate  Poet  Office  and  Ci\  U  Service  Commit- 
tee include  the  above-m<  ntloned  provisions 
in  Its  postal  reform  bill." 

I  would  also  like  to  si  lare  with  my  col- 
leagues yet  another  example  of  the  per- 
formance we  are  gettin  ?  from  top  postal 
officials. 

Three  Arizona  postriast«rs  appeared 
recently  before  a  chair  ber  of  commerce 
group  to  express  opposition  to  a  Postal 
Service  proposal  calling  for  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  poj  t  offices  with  the 
Phoenix  sectional  cente  •. 

The  following  is  a  re  iult  of  that  criti- 
cism of  a  Postal  Service  policy  by  a  post- 
master: 

District  Manager,  Postmaster. 

Phoenix,  At  \z.,  AprU  26, 1976. 
Subject:  CanceUation  of  li  *rlt  Increase. 
To:  Gilbert  V.  Montanez.  ]>ostmaster,  Tempe, 
Ariz.  85282. 
This  is  to  inform  you  tiat  your  merit  in- 
crease that  was  due  Decsniber  6.   1975  has 
been  cancelled. 

The  Postal  Service  demands  of  Its  poet- 
masters  the  highest  degrei  \  of  dedication  and 
vorlclng  cooperation  in  11b  ultimate  goal  to 
render  improved  service  ;o  our  postal  cus- 
tomers. Your  merit  Inert  ase  Is  being  can- 
celled due  to  your  receni  actions  in  which 
you  demonstrated  an  unc  loperative  attitude 
and  poor  Judgment. 

C.  K.  Kernan. 

I  have  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  postal  empl<iyees  are  eligible 
lor  the  same  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  granted  to  all  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  are  those  in  the  postal  es- 
tablishment who  are  oltviously  unaware 
oi  this,  however. 

I  urge  my  colleague;  cin  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  include  provisions  in  their  reform  bill 
to  restore  the  postal  purse  strings  to 
the  Congress  and  to  rec  uire  Presidential 
appointment  of  the  Po!  tmaster  General 
and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 

We  will  never  see  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  handling  0f  our  mail  until 


the  postal  management 
able  to  those  the  Postal 
a ted  to  serve 


is  made  account- 
Service  was  cre- 
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HON.  JOHN  L. 


or   CALIFOR  )fl.\. 


IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RElfRE 

Monday,  May 


BURT<  )N 


Mr.  JOHN  L. 
in  the  Congression.'\l  RtcoRD 
1976,  I  was  erroneous];- 
paired  in  favor  of  final 
Concurrent  Resolution 
Act. 

Had  I  been  present  I 
"no"  on  grounds  that 


BURTON 


ESENTATIVES 
2,  1976 


Mr.  Speaker, 

of  April  30, 

listed  as  h^:  ig 

passage  of  House 

611,  tlie  Budget 

would  have  voted 
the  budget  was 
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out  of  balance  by  income  and  by  priori- 
ties. 


CHILD  DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  override  yet  an- 
other Presidential  veto.  This  time  on  the 
child  day  care  centers  bill.  The  veto  was 
a  tragic  mistake  and  should  be  over- 
ridden. 

We  in  Congress  tend  to  measure  the 
success  of  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  an 
analysis  which  ignores  the  broader  hu- 
man and  social  service  needs  those  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  fulfill.  The  child 
day  care  center  program  and  legislation 
is  an  example  In  point.  But,  in  this  case 
the  Presidential  veto  ignores  both  the 
fiscal  soundness  and  the  service  to  hu- 
man and  social  needs  which  this  pro- 
gram has  provided. 

The  St.  Louis  Coimty.  Minn.,  Welfare 
Board  conducted  a  study  of  the  cost  of 
three  day  care  centers  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
The  study  covered  150  families  and  213 
children  served  by  those  centers.  Thanks 
to  the  availability  of  day  care,  the  par- 
ents earned  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  more  than  double 
the  Federal  contribution  toward  the  op- 
eration of  those  three  day  care  centers. 

Not  only  did  day  care  sei"vice  give 
those  people  an  opportunity  to  be  self- 
respecting,  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety, it  also  helped  get  them  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  on  the  tax  rolls.  Without 
day  care,  138  of  those  families  would 
return  to  welfare — a  tragedy  both  in 
lost  human  dignity  and  loss  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  doubt  veiT  much  that  the  President 
has  ever  considered  the  value  of  day 
care  in  the  human  context,  but  whether 
you  consider  it  in  human  terms  or  eco- 
nomic terms,  all  of  society  comes  out  a 
winner.  I  hope  tomorrow's  vote  to  over- 
ride will  make  us  all  winners. 

The  St.  Louis  Coimty  report  follows: 
Report  to  St.  LotJis  County  Welfare  Board 

ON  the  Cost  of  Closure  of  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter Services — December  1973 

St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Department  con- 
ducted a  cost  study  using  the  three  publicly 
supported  day  care  centers  in  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. Those  centers  being  Copeland,  Hill- 
side, and  Observation  Hill  Day  Care  Cen- 
ters. In  these  three  centers,  150  families  are 
being  served.  Ninety-two  percent  are  low  in- 
come Title  XX  and  or  APDC  eligible  and  are 
in  worlc  or  training  (5^■  are  In  training,  87*^6 
working   in   the  private  sector) . 

By  being  able  to  place  their  213  pre-school 
children  in  these  centers  the  parents  gen- 
erate In  earned  wages  S787,382  annually. 
Most  pay  ta.\es  though  minimal  because  of 
their  borderline  Incomes  and  function  as  self- 
supporting  indi/iduals  except  for  their  chUd 
care  needs. 

The  total  cost  of  this  care,  based  on  $10.00 
per  9  to  10  hour  day  (inclusive  of  adminis- 
trative, and  programmatic  costs  including 
nutritional,  health,  educational  and  trans- 
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port  services)  is  $511,200  annually.  (Reim- 
bursement currently  Title  XX  76%  or  $383,- 
400  and  26%  state  and  county  $127,800).  In 
1977  Title  XX  funds  will  likely  not  stretch 
across  this  service. 

Failure  to  find  this  replacement  or  addi- 
tional funding  will  have  the  following  effect. 
Approximately  138  of  the  families  wUl  return 
to  the  public  assistance  rolls  due  to  lack  of 
free  or  subsidized  chUd  care. 

In  dollars  and  cents  this  means  St.  Louis 
County,  Minnesota,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment wUl  have  to  bear  an  Increase  in  AFDC 
expenditure  of  $734,580  (actual  grant  cost 
for  the  sample  famUles)  with  a  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  57%  federal  ($418,710)  and 
($316,870)   43%  In  coimty  and  state  money. 

To  the  St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  counties  taxpayers  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  huge  potential  deficit.  Not  only 
do  the  138  parents  or  families  lose  in  human 
and  personal  terms  but  so  does  the  total 
economy. 

The  $787,382  would  no  longer  be  generated 
but  the  cost  of  not  operating  the  centers 
$511,200  would  be  replaced  by  a  cost  of  $734.- 
580  in  AFDC  for  a  net  Increase  in  cost  of 
$223,380.  Another  way  of  saying  it  is  more 
recognized  terms  can  be  shown  as  follows : 

Nontax  dollar  not  generated $787,382 

Less  cost  of  centers —511,200 

Net  nontax  dollar  removed 

from   economy 276, 182 

Cost  of  APDC +734,580 

Actual    monetary   loss    to 
society  (taxpayer) 1,010,762 

The  picture  in  dollars  is  even  more  bleek 
when  you  extrapolate  from  these  figures  and 
project  this  for  the  total  county  and  state. 
Consider  these  three  centers  repre.sent  only 
Vi  of  the  counties  children  and  families  iu 
similar  situations. 


ACTION  LEGISLATION  EXTENSION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  will 
markup  H.R.  12216,  the  Domestic  Voiuii- 
teer  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1976,  on 
Tuesday,  May  4.  The  version  which  v.e 
expect  to  be  reported  enjoys  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  is  expected  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  out  the  bill  on  May  4 
as  H.R.  12216  has  also  been  placed  on 
the  suspension  calendar  for  that  day. 

H.R.  12216  extends  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  operation  of 
certain  programs  by  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy through  fiscal  year  1978  and  allows  for 
variations  in  the  funding  of  certain 
programs. 

Because  we  are  following  a  somewhat 
unusual  procedure  in  bringing  H.R.  12216 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote,  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  give  full  notice  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  the  contents 
of  and  the  rationale  for  this  bill.  Follow- 
ing is  an  explanation  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis: 
Explanation 

K.R.  12216  extends  the  authorization  for 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
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through  FY  1978.  The  Act  authorizes  various 
domestic  volunteer  programs  administered 
and  coordinated  under  the  aegis  of  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  major  provisions  of 
the  proposed  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Grant  and  Contract  Authority:  Sec.  4(a) 
adds  a  new  section  108  which  allows  tip  to 
20%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Part  A, 
Title  I  (i.e.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
programs)  to  be  used  for  grant  and  contract 
programs.  Under  existing  law  the  use  of 
grants  or  contracts  for  VISTA  program  was 
prohibited. 

Service-learning  Programs:  Sec.  2  amends 
Sec.  114(a)  of  Act  by  lifting  the  10';  restric- 
tion on  expenditure  of  funds  for  service- 
learning  programs  in  any  year  that  the  funds 
for  the  University  Year  for  ACTION  exceed 
$6.7  miUion.  The  restriction  is  lifted  for  that 
portion  of  the  funds  which  exceed  $6.7  mil- 
lion. 

Authorization:  Sec.  6  extends  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  through  FY  1978. 


Section-by-Section  Explanation  of  the  Bill 

SHORT    title 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  Amendments  of  1976." 

TTNIVERSITy     TEAR    FOR    ACTION    PROGRAM 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  amends  section  114(a) 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
(hereinafter  In  this  explanation  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")  to  provide  that  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  funds  appropriated  for  pur- 
poses of  the  University  Year  for  ACTION  pro- 
gram under  section  112  of  the  Act  exceed 
$6,700,000,  the  limitation  provided  in  section 
114(a)  of  the  Act  will  not  apply  regarding 
that  portion  of  the  appropriation  which  ex- 
ceeds $6,700,000.  The  limitation  provides 
that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  appropriated 
funds  may  be  used  to  encourage  students  to 
participate  in  service-learning  programs. 

TECHNICAL    AND    FINANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  122 
(c)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  ex- 
planation referred  to  as  the  "Director")  to 
undertake  and  support  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams, and  to  recruit,  select,  and  train  volun- 
teers to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Act. 

Section  3(b)  amends  part  C  of  title  I  of 
the  Act  by  aidding  a  new  section  123,  relating 
to  technical  and  financial  assistance  for  im- 
provement of  volunteer  programs.  Section  123 
authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments  and  agencies, 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  which 
use  or  desire  to  use  volunteers  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Act. 

The  assistance  may  be  used  to  facilitate 
and  improve  (1)  methods  of  recruiting,  train- 
ing, or  using  volunteers;  or  (2)  the  adminis- 
tration of  volunteer  programs.  The  Director 
is  required  to  use  existing  programs  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  providing  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance.  The  Director 
also  is  required  to  seek  to  avoid  duplication 
of  existing  programs  In  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

LIMITATIONS 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  amends  part  A  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
108,  relating  to  limitations.  Section  108  pro- 
vides that,  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  part  A  under  section  501  of  the  Act,  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  fiscal  year  1977,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  the  direct  cost  of  supporting 
VQlimteers  in  programs  or  projects  carried 
out  under  grants  and  contracts  made  under 
section  402(12)  of  the  Act. 

Section  4(b)  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  402(12)  of  the  Act. 

Section  4(c)  provides  that  the  amendments 
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made  by  section  4(a)  and  section  4(b)  shall 
be  eflfectlve  on  October  1,  1976,  and  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  agreement  for  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  entered  into  before  such  date 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO  ACTION  AGENCY; 
DURATION    OF    PROGRAM 

Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
405  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(d).  Subsection  (d)  provides  that  in  the 
event  that  a  National  Advisory  Council  to 
the  ACTION  Agency  is  established  by  ad- 
ministrative action  after  January  1,  1976,  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  section  405  shall  apply  to  the  Council. 

Section  5(b)  amends  title  IV  of  the  Act 
by  striking  out  section  413,  relating  to  dura- 
tion of  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sectloi^6(a)  of  the  blU  amends  section 
501(a)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  authpriza- 
tion  of  appropriations  for  national  voUanteer 
antlpoverty  programs  through  fi.sc«  year 
1978. 

Section  6(b)  amends  section  503  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  national  volunteer  programs  to 
assist  small  businesses  and  promote  volun- 
teer service  by  persons  with  business  experi- 
ence through  fiscal  year  1978. 

Section  6(c)  amends  section  504  of  the  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  administration  and  coordination  through 
fiscal  year  1978. 


THE  FORESTRY  INCENTIVES  ACT— 
THE  NEED  TO  PRIME  OUR  PRI- 
VATE, NONINDUSTRIAL  FOREST 
LANDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  BROV^n^  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  year  2000  the  Forest 
Service  estimates  that  our  present  de- 
mand for  timber  will  double.  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  there  is  understand- 
ably strong  concern  over  the  develop- 
ment of  sources  to  adequately  meet  that 
demand. 

In  the  93d  Congress  the  Forestry  In- 
centives Act  was  passed,  signed,  and  be- 
came a  public  law.  This  act  was  the  first 
major  move  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
strong  incentives  to  the  private,  nonin- 
dustrial  sector  to  stimulate,  through 
good  silvicultural  practices,  the  timber 
productiveness  of  their  private  forest 
lands,  and  also,  to  begin  the  development 
of  their  open,  unused  lands  into  forested 
acreage.  The  act  essentially  provides 
funds  for  the  "development,  manage- 
ment, and  protection  of  nonindustrial 
private  forest  lands"  by  the  application 
of  practices  necessary  to  afforest  suitable 
open  lands,  refoi'est  exhausted  or  under- 
stocked forest  lands,  and  intensify  pro- 
ductivity on  heavily  forested  lands. 

By  passing  such  a  law.  Congress  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  turn  toward  our 
private,  nonindustrial  lands  for  the 
source  of  timber  which  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  rise  in  demand  for  wood  fiber, 
if  those  lands  are  given  proper  attention. 

In  a  Forest  Service  1972  report  en- 
titled "Outlook  for  Timber  in  the  United 
States'  it  is  stated: 
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Projected  demands  on  U.S.  forests  are  most 
serious  for  timber  availability  Involving  the 
larger  sizes  of  softwoods  needed  for  lumber 
and  plywood  for  use  in  housing  and  other 
construction.  Demands  for  these  materials 
at  1970  prices  exceed  projected  supplies  by 
1980  by  as  much  as  10  billion  board-feet  and 
as  much  as  20  billion  board-feet  in  2000.  The 
burden  of  meeting  these  demaiids  wUl  have 
to  be  borne  to  a  larger  degree  by  nonindus- 
trial private  forests.  Four  mUlion  nonindus- 
trial owners  control  296  million  acres — 59 
percent— of  the  commercial  forest  land 
available  to  meet  the  huge  demands  for 
timber  and  other  forest  resources  foreseen 
for  the  the  future  .  .  .  These  lands  contain 
most  of  the  highly  productive  sites  in  the 
country.  Much  of  the  pine  and  other  soft- 
wood lands  In  small  ownerships  are  located 
in  the  South.  These  forests,  together  with 
the  possibility  of  new  plantings  on  mUlions 
of  acres  of  idle  or  non^tocked  lands  consti- 
tute an  outstanding  opportunity  to  keep  fu- 
ture prices  for  softwood  forest  products  at 
a  tolerable  level  and  provide  needed  wood 
fiber  for  the  American  consumer  ...  In 
about  a  decade,  further  expansion  of  soft- 
wood sawtlmber  harvesting  will  come  in- 
creasingly from  Uie  nonindustrial  private 
sector." 

If  these  conclu.sions  are  accurate, 
much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  coming 
decade  to  help  stimulate  the  growth  of 
timber  on  these  private,  nonindustrial 
lauds.  The  incentives  for  such  develop- 
ment can  be  provided  by  at  least  two 
means — ^first,  the  increase  of  fimding, 
promotion,  and  application  of  the  for- 
estry incentives  program  and  second,  an 
improved  cost  accoimting  system  for  tim- 
ber sales  hi  om-  national  forests — which 
I  will  explain  more  fully  in  a  later  ex- 
tension. 

Twenty-five  miUion  dollars  were  allo- 
cated for  the  forestry  incentives  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  Except  for  tlie  alloca- 
tion to  the  Southern  States  of  Ala- 
bama, $2,406,020;  Arkansas,  $1,140,533; 
Georgia,  $2,038,100;  Mississippi,  $1,598- 
622;  North  Carolina.  $2,255,322;  South 
Carolina,  $1,174,000:  Texas,  $1,595,844; 
and  Virginia,  $1,811,288 — most  of  the 
States  received  less  tlian  $500,000.  It  Ls 
interesting  that  States  such  as  Iowa,  with 
large  private  forest  acreage,  receive  onl\- 
$140,695,  or  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington — three  of  the  main  timber 
States — receive  $285,000,  $270,000  and 
$250,000,  respectively. 

When  the  conclusion  is  that  om*  pri- 
vate, nonindustrial  lands  must,  within 
the  next  decade,  take  up  the  burden  of 
supplying  the  rising  demand  for  wood 
fiber,  I  find  it  surprising  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
gress have  not  recognized  tlie  need  to  in- 
crease fimding  in  this  vital  area  of  for- 
est improvement  and  regeneration. 

In  the  Northern  States  there  are 
128,425,000  acres  of  farm  and  private 
forest  lands;  in  the  Southern  States  there 
are  139,936,000  acres  of  private  and  farm 
forest  lands;  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  there  are  12,428,000;  and  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  there  are  15,439,000 
acres  of  such  land.  It  will  requiie  a  large 
investment  to  insure  the  continued  and 
future  productivity  of  these  acres,  but  the 
Forest  Service  believes  that  private,  non- 
industrial  forest  land  is  the  source  of 
timber  we  must  turn  to.  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree. 
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Our  national  forestd  represent  onlj'  18 
percent  of  our  commprcial  timberland, 
and  they  must  also  meiet  other  public  re- 
1  ecreation.  water- 
and  wildlife.  Our 


quirenents  such  as 

shed,  wilderness,  rang* 

public  forests  can  continue  to  produce 

prpater  jields  of  timter,  if  ecologically 

and   soundly  managep, 

these  other  needs,  but 


able  to  enjoy  the 
oiow  them  today. 
;rict  should  assess 


up  with  the  ^scalatini;  need  for  timber 
supplies  without  being  exliausted  in  the 
process.  It  is  time  for  js  to  concede  that 
action  must  soon  take  r  lace  if  future  gen- 
erations are  to  have  enough  timber  for 
their  needs  and  still  b« 
national  forests  as  we 
Each  congressional  dis 
its  private  forest,  and  pcssible  forest 
lands,  and  begin  pronioting  the  use  of 
the  forestiy  incentives 
wise,  we  do  stand  the  c  lance  of  exhaust- 
ing most  of  the  presen  ;ly  mature  timber 
stands,  without  insurin  ;  the  regeneration 
of  a  continuing  gicwtlj  of  wood  fiber  to 
take  their  place. 

Many  statements  haie  been  made  re- 
garding the  reductions  i 
in  our  national  forests 
Forest  Timber  Manage  ment  Reform  Act 
were  to  pass  and  oecoine  law.  Though  I 
strongly  disagree  with 
tistics  so  carelessly  being  battered  around 
in  hearings  and  debat;  on  this  subject, 
my  main  point  still  reriains — even  with- 
out the  passage  of  H.ll.  11894. 


rjjBLC  41.     AREA  or  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERLAND  BY  OWNERSHIP,  FOREST  TYPE,  STAND  SIZE,  AMD  SITE,  1970'-NOirrH 

[Thousand  acres] 
FARM  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRIVATE 


while   meeting 
they  cannot  keep 


on  timber  supply 
if  the  National 


the  Na- 
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tional  Forest  Timber  Management  Re- 
f oi-m  Act,  our  national  forests  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  timber.  We  must  look  else- 
where quickly,  while  we  place  some  re- 
strictions on  the  management  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  or  the  pressui'es  of  demand 
will  consume  the  remaining  national  for- 
est supplies  while  leaving  no  other  avenue 
to  turn  to  upon  that  exhaustion. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  some  tables  of 
the  payments  to  each  State  under  the 
forestiy  incentives  program,  and  the 
acreage  which  could  be  developed  in  each 
region  of  the  country : 

Exhibit  2 
Forcttry  Incentives  Program — Federal  Allo- 
cations of  Appropriated  Funds  for  Fiscal 
Year  7»7ei  "^ 

[Allocations  In  dollars] 

Alabama    2.406,020 

Alaska   5,000 

Arizona   69,063 

Arkansas 1,140[533 

California 285,000 

Colorado 100,000 

Connecticut     168,800 

Delaware 37,700 

Florida    517,700 

Georgia 2,038,100 

Gupm 5,000 

Hawaii : 14,000 

Idaho 64,470 

Illinois  — 214.112 

Indiana     226,447 

Iowa 140,695 

Kansas 134,000 
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Kentucky      832,009 

Louisiana     724,200 

Maine 143,460 

Maryland    313,980 

Massachusetts „_ 234,000 

Michigan 580,947 

Minnesota 476,544 

Mississippi    1,598,622 

Missouri    716,367 

Montana 86,000 

Nebraska    130,211 

Nevada    5,000 

New  Harapsliire 169,073 

New  Jersey 132,300 

New  Mexico 48,  600 

New  Tork 487,653 

North  Carolina 2,255,322 

North  Dakota 19,  583 

Ohio    515,255 

Oklahoma    373,250 

Oregon 270,000 

Pennsylvania 839,562 

Puerto  Rico 43,  000 

Rhode  Island 37,  000 

South  Carolina 1,174,00C 

So\ith  Dakota 50,  OOC 

Tennessee    653,  748 

Texas   1,595,844 

Utah 5,000 

Vermont . 225,000 

Virginia    1,811,283 

Washington 250,  000 

West  Virginia 611,315 

Wisconsin 444,740 

Wyoming 35,000 

Total    - 25,504,511 

•  National     Reserve,     $1,266,915.05     a.s     of 
March  3,  1976. 
Source:  ASC3-EL  Dlv. 


Sawtimber: 

120+ 

343 

734 

1,112 

663 

294 
558 
668 
493 

n 
0 
0 
0 

30 
685 
383 

69 

112 
547 
312 
265 

710 
6,611 
7,555 
5,051 

10 
225 
247 
146 

2*7 
1,239 
3,147 
2,243 

STl 
1.759 
?505 
2.516 

30 
292 
494 
186 

0 
Q 
0 
0 

2,359 

85  to  120         

12, 649 

50  to  85 

17,426 

20  to  50 

11,635 

Total      

2.854 

211 
413 
952 
535 

2,014 

345 

525 

916 

1,229 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1,168 

18 
490 
278 

SO 

1,233 

62 
269 
396 
242 

19,929 

630 

6,877 

8,360 

1,004 

0 

44,071 

PoletJmber: 

120+--- -., 

85  to  120 

679 
4,126 
5,674 
4,701 

4 

lib 

n8 

60 

32S 

997 

1,889 

1,815 

394 
1,416 
2.213 
2,654 

148 

908 

2,342 

1,610 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2,190 
9.265 

50  to  85 

14,780 

20to5O 

12,902 

Total 

2,1U 

3,016 

48? 

900 
1,041 
1,230 

0 

S37 

971 

79 

430 
254 
284 

15,182 

299 

5,029 

6,678 

5,009 

0 

39,137 

Seedlings  and  sapfings: 

120+ 

85  to  120  

17S 
536 
716 
705 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

436 

274 

45 

742 
3,388 
4,325 
4,255 

\ 

412 

124 

46 

314 

K. 
484 
489 
253 

250 

967 

1,913 

2,325 

5,457 

824 
3,204 
6,950 
6,384 

432 
1,312 
1,978 
2,424 

6.148 

1,405 
4,488 
7,697 
7,594 

160 
1,297 
2,447 
1,489 

5.393 

no 

697 
2,288 
4,460 

7,576 

2,480 
10, 107 

50  to  85 

15,  363 

20  to  50 

17,265 

Total 

_2,n4 

731 
1.584 
2,781 
1,905 

3,653 

1.121 
1,984 
2,525 
2,952 

0 

0 
n 

0 

780 

73 

1,612 

935 

165 

1,048 

255 

1.242 

%3 

792 

3,253 

12,711 

2,133 
14,126 
17,554 
14,008 

45,217 

All  size  classes: 

120+ 

85  to  120 

338 
2,498 
5,284 
3,286 

130 

697 

2,288 

4,460 

7,029 
32.022 

50  to  85  

47,  570 

20  to  50 

41,803 

Total    

7,101 

S,683 

0 

2,787 

1,244 

17,364 

21,186 

11,407 

7,576 

128, 426 



TABIE  46.- AREA  OF  COMMERPIAL  TIMBERLAND  DY  OWNERSHIP,  FOREST  TYPE.  STAND  SUC,  AflD  SITE,  1970" 

IThousand  acres] 
FARM  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRIVATE 


Sawtimber; 

120+ 

43 
14 
34 

3 

0 

0 
4 
0 

290 

939 

1,434 

686 

1,940 

4,679 

4,418 

541 

1.155 

2,635 

3,029 

751 

777 
3.048 
6,684 
2,702 

974 
6,659 
3,937 
1,096 

291 

529 

312 

81 

8 

27 

125 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5,482 

35  to  120 

18,532 

SO  to  85                    

19,981 

20  to  50 

5,881 

Total    

96 

4 

3,350 

11,  579 

7,572 

13, 212 

12,668 

303 
2,043 
2,159 

592 

1,214 

179 

0 

0 

49, 877 

Pjie*iniber: 
120t- 

15 
3 
0 

4 

0 
0 
4 
0 

94 

795 

1,086 

381 

534 
2,140 
3.913 

860 

282 
1.300 
2,634 

903 

394 
2,266 
7,322 
4,171 

106 

181 

167 

61 

3 

13 

92 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1,734 

85  to  120 

8,745 

50  to  85         

17, 381 

20  to  50       

6,979 

Total 

23 

4 

2.357 

7,450 

5,121 

14,155 

5,097 

517 

114 

0 

0 

34,840 

r. '       "^ 

May  3,  1976 
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TABLE  46.— AREA  OF  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERLAND  BY  OWNERSHIP,  FOREST  TYPE,  STAND  SIZE,  AND  SITE,  1970  '— Coirtlnoed 

[Thousand  acres] 
FARM  AND     MISCELLANEOUS  PRIVATE 


Seedlings  and  saplings: 

120+ — 

85  to  120  

50  to  85.- 

20  to  50.- 

Total  ..- 

Ail  size  classes: 

120+ 

85  to  120 

50  to  85 

20  to  50 

ToUl - 


24 
9 

19 
0 


112 
1,484 
2,267 

700 


599 
3,698 
8,002 
1,914 


369 
1,739 
5,650 
1,739 


278 

281 

2,027 

1,375 

9,051 

2,255 

6,850 

699 

87 
185 
145 

62 


0 

0 
16 
24 


11 

169 

1,195 

2.173 


52 


83 

26 

53 

7 


4.561 


496 
3,219 
4,788 
1,768 


14,214 


9,499  18,207 


4,610 


480 


40 


3,549 


3,074 
10, 518 
16, 334 

3,315 


1,807 

5,675 

11,314 

3,394 


1,449 

7,341 

23,059 

13,724 


1,558 

10,077 

8,352 

2,388 


484 
896 
625 
205 


12 

40 

234 

47 


11 

169 

1,195 

2,173 


171 


10,272 


33,243 


22,192 


45,575  22,377 


2.212 


334 


3,549 


TABLE  47.    AREA  OF  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERLAND  BY  OWNERSHIP,  FOREST  TYPE.  STAND  SIZE,  AND  SIH,  1970t-«OCKV  MOUNTAINS 

IThousand  acres] 
*  FARM  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRIVATE 


TABLE  48.-AREA  OF  COMMERCIAL  TIMBERLAND  BY  OWNERSHIP,  FOREST  TYPF,  STAND  SIZE,  AND  SITE,  1970  ■-  PACIFIC  COAST 

IThousand  acres] 
FARM  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRIVATE 


Sawtimber: 

120+                  1,076  588  0  286 

8516126:.:.: *65  550  0  12; 

50  to  85    831  759  0  254 

20  to  50 144  427  0  90 

Total 2.516  2,324  0  759 

Netimber: 

120+                            235  50  0  57 

85  to  120:;:.:.;...:.. 82  82  0  19 

50  to  85        367  235  0  19 

20to50"\' - 49  181  0  9 


320 
97 
58 
17 


493 


2t 


294 


260 


2,245 


62 
16 
17 
0 


0 
13 
14 

0 


0 

16 

139 

10 


16 
1 
0 
0 


306 
132 
157 
63 


548 


19 
61 
85 
26 


Total  .  733 

Seeillings  an'l  saplings: 

120+ .- .—  362 

8u  :o  120 132 

50(0  85  230 

20lo50       27 

Total  

All  sizt  riasses: 

120  ^- 

85  to  120. 

50  to  85 

20  to  50     .  

lolal 4,000  3,063 


104 


62 
7 

11 
2 


132 

36 

88 

0 


27 


10 

20 

8 


16S 


17 


658 


8 

0 

32 
44 


15 

5 
0 
0 


485 

279 

303 

87 


638 

26S 
460 
223 


751 


1,673 
679 

1,428 
220 


191 


82 


257 


38 


84 


20 


1,155 


1,686 


657 

693 

1,079 

634 


405 
154 
284 
101 


515 

150 

163 

17 


847 


90 


•43 


297 


4,059 


1.186 


1,702 
10,688 
28.604 
14, 164 


55,219 


8,978 
37.966 
65,967 
27,  025 


139,  938 


Sawtimber: 

120+                   

44 

9 

133 

639 

2,351 

7 
13 
0 
0 

43 
157 
441 
359 

30 
41 
38 

29 

IM 
CO 

117 
32 

0 

11 

95 

261 

e 

0 

0 

• 

4 

64 

94 

385 

0 
0 
0 
0 

247 

725 

2,238 

4,431 

85*0 120                     

244 

50  to  85                    ... 

811 

20  to  50 

1.0U 

Total 

2.112 

3,132 

20 

1,000 

140 

ZU 

361 

• 

849 

0 

7,644 

Poletimber: 

120-1-                           

0 

10 
5 

16 
849 

0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

6 

18 

82 

0 

7 
0 
6 

0 

9 

16 

0 

6 

12 

124 

630 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

847 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

50 

312 

2,894 

85  to  120              

9 

50  to  85                       .. 

29 

20  to  50 

478 

Total 

517 

881 

0 

114 

13 

N 

774 

• 

884 

0 

3,281 

Seedling  and  saplings: 

120+               



1 

25 

0 

37 

166 

0 
0 
9 

0 

10 

1 
52 
40 

18 

7 
0 
6 

0 

8 

30 

0 

0 

17 

0 

151 

t 

0 

D 
0 

5 

0 

16 

214 

9 

20 

87 

411 

70 

71 

314 

1.047 

g5<ol20                       

16 

50  to  85              

80 

20  to  50 

55 

Total 

154 

229 

9 

105 

32 

39 

169 

1 

235 

628 

1.503 

All  size  classes: 

120-1-                          

45 

45 

138 

692 

3,366 

7 
13 
9 
0 

60 
165 
511 
482 

49 

56 
38 
42 

108 
78 

234 
32 

6 

41 

220 

1.0M 

0 
0 
0 
0. 

9 

64 

148 

1,447 

9 

20 

87 

411 

342 

848 

2,865 

8,373 

85  to  120           

271 

50to85        

921 

20  to  50..! 

1,546 

Total           

2,785 

4,243 

29 

1,220 

UG 

454 

1,812 

• 

1.670 

628 

12.429 



10 

1 

239 

1,164 

0 

3,676 

0 

45 

16 

498 

0 

1,799 

li 

205 

6 

484 

0 

2,612 

0 

43 

0 

108 

0 

829 

8,917 


728 
.361 
948 
312 


2,349 


1,731 
795 

1,229 
417 


4.173 


10 

9 

270 

1,947 

638 

6,135 

23 

61 

22 

909 

265 

2,957 

49 

376 

5 

944 

460 

4,790 

8 

97 

0 

258 

223 

1.559 

If.  441 
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DAY  CARE  OVH  IRIDE  URGED 


HON.  ANDRIW  YOUNG 

OF    CEO  iCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R:  JPRESENTATIVES 

^  Monday,  Mcij  3.  1976 

xMr.  YOUNG  of  Ge(  irsia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  House  will  vote  on  the  over- 
ride on  the  veto  of  H.I ;.  9803,  the  bill  that 
woiUd  prevent  the  closing  of  day  care 
centers  all  over  the  c  mntry.  If  enacted, 
H.R.  9803  will  enabl  (  these  centers  to 
continue  to  care  for  c  lildren  whose  par- 
ents need  such  service:  in  order  to  work- 
in  order  to  support  th  imselves  instead  of 
being  supported  by  we 

My  distinguished  and  articulate  col- 
league from  New  Yo  k.  Representative 
Shirley  Chisholm,  is 
following  article,  whi(  h  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  i  >n  April  19.  In  her 
article,  Congresswoms  n  Chisholm  urges 
the  Congress  to  overr  de  the  President's 
veto  of  this  enormou^y  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  article  f  ollov/.s : 

Day  Cabe  OvE^aiOK  Usgeo 


.IE  ! 


Which 


politl  :3 


Washington. — Bera'j 
ranclal    dlfficui  ties 
economy  In  the  last  threi 
Congress  concerned  abo  .it 
sues  have  found  that  It 
keep  these  lUe-sustalnt  ig 
at  their  current  levels 

The   attempts   to   e> 
availability  of  such  prog 
subsidized  housing  and 
tion   have  been   stymle(  ■ 
splralliig  cost  of  living  1 
appropriations  for  thc^e 
adequate.  The  current 
the  Nlxoa  admlnlstratlcii 
every  congressional 
and   the   near-poor   tha  t 
Erams"  are  all  In  critical 

Yet,   while   the 
vatism  claim  that  we 
ter  the  lives  of  the  poo 
by  federal  programs,  the 
of  this  posture  are  mo 
long  run.  Nowhere  l.s  thi 
than  in  the  current  da  r 
country;  for  since  Pres 
Day  Care  Services  Act  h 
tlona  will  cost  Amerlcah 
more  next  year  In  welfan 

The   availability  of 
provided  under  Title 
curlty  Act.  Is  tied  dlre( 
to   efforts    to   relieve 
women  who  were  relegated 
could  not  work.  Recent 
that   a  large   portion 
are  women  with  chlldre 
where  the  father  la 
responsibility  of  caring 
V  tding  their  financial  a 
women.  Left  with  no  otl 
home  with  tUeir  childrefc 
assistance. 

Day  care,  however, 
to  Join  the  labor  market 
payers — while   they  are 
chUdren   are  being 
attended  to.  Since  nearly 
Is  now  a  single-parent 
woman,  the  need  for 
obvious.  This  societal 
calp.ted   especially   during 
for  two  reasons:  the 
parent  families  has   be^u 
than  the  growth  of  two 
more  wives  are  retumlnq 


o: 


ab.s  ?nt 


of  the  recurrent  fl- 

have    beset    our 

years,  those  of  us  In 

social  welfare  Is- 
Is  all  we  can  do  to 

progiams  funded 


xpfind   the   scope   and 

ams  as  food  stamps, 

( ompensatory  educa- 

. — even  though  the 

a.s  rendered  original 

programs  grossly  In- 

iJmlnistratlon,   like 

has  so  hampered 

it  to  help  the  poor 

our   "people   pro- 

condltlon. 

oX   fiscal    conser- 

cinnot  afford  to  bet- 

■  and  the  near-poor 

Ironic  consequences 

e  expensive  in  the 

t  fact  more  evident 

care  crisis  In  this 

iclent  Ford  vetoed  the 

s  Ironic  mlscalcula- 

taxpayers  million 

costs. 

illd   care   programs, 

C  of  the  Social  Se- 

»ly  and  profoundly 

welfare    rolls    of 

there  because  they 

studies  demonstrate 

welfare   recipients 

who  live  in  homes 

Thus,  the  dual 

children  and  pro- 

ii^pport  falls  to  these 

T  optioji.  many  stay 

and  collect  public 


xc 


tie 


f  )r 


e4able8  these  women 

and  become  tax- 

aasured   that   their 

pro]Jerly  cared  for  and 

one  family  in  eight 

tamlly  headed  by  a 

cl;  lid  care  faculties  Is 

r  squlrement  has  es- 

the    past   decade 

gr(^  th  of  such  slngle- 

10  times  greater 

]  larent  families;  and, 

to  work  because  the 
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single  salary  of  their  husbands  cannot  keep 
pace    with    the   rise   in    the   cost   of   living. 

Yet  despite  the  need,  day  care  program.s 
p.re  in  danger  of  serious  reductions.  The  rea- 
son? In  1972,  President  Nixon  Imposed  a 
federal  celling  on  spending  for  child  care — 
a  ceiling  which  has  not  been  amended  In 
four  years  to  accommodate  cost  Increases  in 
personnel,  the  maintenance  of  facilities,  and 
rbe  cost  of  food.  In  addition.  Congress,  de- 
termined to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care, 
approved  some  very  good  federal  '•emulations 
in  1974  which  mandated  standards  for  health 
and  safety  codes,  nutritional  needs,  and 
stafOng  ratl&s.  But  Congress  did  not  make 
available  to  the  states  the  necessary  dollars 
so  that  centers  could  come  into  compliance 
with  those  regulations.  And  so,  an  effort 
designed  to  enliance  chUd  care  turned  Into 
an  instrument  by  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  close  centers — since  centers  out 
of  compliance  with  any  one  regulation  are 
subject  to  lose  all  federal  funding. 

Legislation  Initiated  by  Sen.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Sen.  Mondale  of  Minnesota  sought 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  making  available 
to  each  state  the  dollars  necessary  to  bring 
centers  up  to  compliance.  A  state-by-state 
survey  conducted  by  the  Senate  last  fall  in- 
dicated that  a  minimum  of  $200  million  was 
needed  between  last  fall  and  the  end  of  1976 
fiscal  year  to  keep  centers  open.  In  addition, 
the  survey  found  that  most  states  were  not 
delinquent  In  meeting  the  staff  ratio  require- 
ments as  originally  assumed;  rather  health 
and  safety  codes  and  nutritional  standards 
were  not  being  met.  This  bill  had  to  be 
passed,  many  members  of  Congress  felt.  In 
order  to  prevent  fires  and  diseases  from  do- 
ing damage  to  child  care. 

Certainly  this  legislation  Is  important  for 
another  reason — one  tied  to  economic  re- 
covery. It  provides  additional  dollars  so  that 
states  can  hire  welfare  recipients  to  fill 
staffing  posHlons  that  need  to  be  met  for 
compliance.  In  Georgia,  that  means  an  addi- 
tional savings  of  more  than  $2  million  for 
the  state  In  welfare,  food  stamps  and  Medi- 
caid p.iyments  now  paid  to  women  who  would 
go  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  become  taxpay- 
i.  S  employes. 

Conversely,  without  this  legislation,  cen- 
ters will  be  closed  and  more  women  will  be 
puhod  back  onto  welfare  since  they  would 
be  forced  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for 
their  children. 

President  Fords  veto  will  not  only  prove 
to  be  bad  politically  but  represents  luisound 
ecor.omlc  reasoning,  as  he  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  lift  the  nation  out  of  the  worst 
recession  In  40  years.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
congressional  action  to  override  this  veto 
after  the  Easter  recess  will  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant social  service  action  this  year.  The 
bill  is  essential  to  the  recovery  we  all  want 
to  see,  for  It  will  cut  welfare  rolls,  decrease 
unemployment  and  help  two  million  Amer- 
ican children  in  the  meantime. 


IMCLTILINGUAL        ELECTION        RE- 
QUIREMENTS CREATING  HAVOC 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vvitli  tlie 
profusion  of  primaries  in  this  election 
year,  evidence  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  acciunu- 
lates  almost  daily.  Instead  of  a  simple 
extension  of  the  laudable  Voting  Rip.hts 
Act  of  1965  and  1970,  which  I  twice  sup- 
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ported  enthusiastically,  last  year's  meas- 
ure perverted  tliis  legislation  by  requir- 
ing the  printing  of  bilingual  and  multi- 
lingual ballots  and  information.  Across 
the  Nation,  this  provision  is  creating  con- 
fusion, dissension  and  expense  yet  un- 
calculated  by  the  counties  and  State.s 
affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nieasiure's  precise 
consequences,  which  I  predicted  during 
Ijist  years  floor  debate,  are  coming  to 
pass  in  virtually  every -part  of  the  Na- 
tion, v.'ith  results  appropriately  termed 
•ridiculous"  by  those  involved. 

Instead  of  promoting  voter  participa- 
tion, the  Voting  Rights  Act,  as  pei-verted 
and  extended,  is  both  creating  confusion 
and  insulting  many  loyal  Americans  who 
belong  to  '•minority  language  groups." 
On  Friday,  April  30,  I  introduced  a 
measure  to  repeal  those  offensive  parts 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975.  A  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  May  2, 
issue  of  the  Wa.shington  Post  supplies 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  article  included  here  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  can  act  promptly  on 
this  measure,  and  that  the  Congress 
vpill  take  tills  opportunity  to  undo  Its 
mischief  of  last  year.  Passage  of  this  bill 
wUl  relieve  State  and  county  govern- 
ments of  the  burdens  and  needless  ex- 
pense imposed  by  this  unwise  legislation. 

In  this  time  of  heavy  demands  upon 
our  resources,  it  would  seem  of  critical 
importance  to  avoid  undue  expenditures, 
such  as  those  imposed  by  tliis  legislation. 
Congress  should  act  promptly  to  correct 
the  blunder  it  made  last  year.  The  article 
follows : 

BiUNGUAL  Ballots  a  Pboblem 
(By  Earleen  P.  Tatro) 

The  federal  law  requiring  bilingual  ballots 
is  posing  a  quandry  for  election  officials  In 
many  Indian  areas. 

Chickahomlny  and  Arikara  are  virtually 
e.\tinct  tongues.  Lumbee  and  OJlbway  are 
unwritten  languages.  Cherokee,  says  one 
election  official,  "looks  like  a  cross  between 
hieroglj-phlcs  and  Yiddish." 

And  In  Hayward,  Wis.,  city  clerk  Rolf  Wll- 
llam.son  said  th©  Indians  In  surrounding 
SpW7,'er  County  "read  English  better  than  I 
do." 

Hayward  itself,  population  1,600,  has  about 
six  Indians  but  none  speaks  or  writes  an  In- 
dian language,  Williamson  said.  Nevertheless, 
Hayward  Is  one  of  about  500  towns,  cities  and 
counties  which  have  been  told  to  start  print- 
ing bilingual  ballots  and  election  materials. 

The  bilingual  requirements  are  Included 
In  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  enacted 
by  Congress  last  August  In  an  attempt  to 
make  It  easier  for  more  Americans  to  vote. 
Recently  the  Justice  Department  issued 
modlflctlons  of  Interim  guidelines  sent  out 
last  fall.  Tlie  bilingual  rviles  are  to  take  ef- 
fect after  a  30-day  period  for  public  com- 
ment. 

Some  areas  where  census  figures  mandated 
bilingual  ballots  m.iy  be  e.xempted  on  a  com- 
mon sense  basis. 

For  Instance : 

Charles  City  Coxmty  in  Virginia  was  on  the 
Justice  Department's  list.  More  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  county's  6,200  residents  are 
Chickahomlny  Indians,  so  theoretically  It  Is 
subject  to  the  amendments. 

However,  the  Justice  officials  agreed  with 
Virginia  Attorney  General  Andrew  P.  MUler 
that  Chickahomlny  is  a  dead  language,  that 
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all  the  Indians  know  English,  that  few  If  any 
know  or  read  a  word  of  Chickahomlny,  and 
that  therefore  bilingual  ballots  are  not 
"sansible." 

Justice  Depaitment  attorney  David  Burns 
said  the  department's  list  of  bilingual  bal- 
lot areas  was  compUed  on  the  br.sls  of  Census 
Bureau  reports  and  failed  to  consider  other 
conditions. 

Juanlta  Helphrey,  executive  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Indian  Affairs  Commission, 
said  the  six  counties  in  her  state  covered  by 
the  guidelines  include  five  tribes:  Mandan, 
Eldatsa.  Arikara.  Sioux  and  Chippewa. 

She  said  at  least  six  interpreters  would 
probably  be  needed  at  the  polls,  adding  that 
"few  of  the  younger  Indians  read  and  write 
Indian  languages." 

Three  counties  in  nortli western  Minnesota 
must  offer  election  ballots  printed  in  Ojib- 
way,  according  to  the  federal  guidelines. 

"We  can't  put  that  language  on  the  bal- 
lots," Secretary  of  State  Joan  Growe  said. 
"There  is  no  written  language  for  OJlbway. 

"Those  counties  are  going  to  have  to  hire 
someone  wlio  speaks  OJlbway  to  be  present  at 
the  polling  place  to  interpret  ballots  for 
voters,"  she  said,  adding  that  the  cou:i:.ies 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  Interpreters. 

Alexander  K.  Brock,  North  Carolina's  di- 
rector of  elections,  said  it  would  be  "ridicu- 
lous" to  try  to  print  ballots  In  Indian  lan- 
guages for  "his  state's  15,000  registered  Lum- 
bee voters  and  1.400  registered  Cherokee 
voters. 

Lumbee  has  no  written  language,  and 
Cherokee  "looks  like  a  cross  between  hiero- 
glyphics and  Yiddish  to  the  layman."  Brock 
said.  Pew  Cherokees  know  any  language 
except  English,  he  added. 

"Tliey  resented  considerably  the  implica- 
tion that  they  could  not  read  and  write 
English,"  Brock  said. 

In  Oklahoma,  neither  state  officials  nor 
Indian  leaders  believe  bilingual  election  ma- 
terials would  Increase  voter  participation, 
because  most  Indians  speak  and  write 
EiisHsh. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  people  have  to  wait  until  death  for 
recognition.  A.  Philip  Randolph  is  not 
one  of  those  people.  He  has  led  an  ac- 
complushed,  controversial  life  and 
through  the  efforts  of  people  such  as  E>r. 
Raymond  E.  Balcomb  of  the  Piret  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Portland  niore  peo- 
ple are  becoming  aware  of  his  contribu- 
tions. 

A.  Philip  Randolph's  trailblazing  ef- 
forts in  establishing  better  working  and 
living  conditions  for  black  people  benefit 
people  of  all  colors  because  indignities 
inflicted  upon  one  group  of  people  affect 
us  all.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  sermon 
on  the  life  of  a  great  man — wliile  he  is 
still  with  us: 

A.  Philip  Randolph 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Rajrmoud  E.  Babcomb) 
Tliere  is  an  interesting  story  In  the  Book 
of  Joshua  about  an  Incident  which  almost 
led  to  a  war.  According  to  the  story  the  He- 
brew tribes  had  completed  their  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Palestine  and  had  divided  the 
territory   among   themselves.    Tlie    land    al- 
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lotted  to  two  tribes  and  part  of  another,  "the 
Reubenltes,  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh"  (22:1),  was  east  of  the 
Jordan  River.  After  the  last  campaign  they 
were  heading  for  their  new  home  when  they 
stopped  by  the  Jordan  and  built  an  altar  "of 
great  size"  (22:10).  To  their  fellow-Israelites 
that  was  an  ominous  act;  It  looked  as  though 
the  Reubenltes,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  had  either  fallen  Into 
Idolatrous  ways  and  were  worshipping  a  false 
god  or  that  they  were  trying  to  set  up  a  place 
of  worship  rivaling  the  nation's  professed 
center  of  worship,  either  of  which  would 
have  threatened  national  solidarity.  "And 
when  the  people  of  Israel  heard  of  it.  the 
whole  assembly  .  .  .  gathered  at  Shlloh,  to 
make  war  against  them"  (22:12).  But  the 
Reubenltes,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Mana.sseh  explained  that  they  had  been 
misunderstood.  They  hadn't  bulit  the  altar 
for  the  reasons  the  others  thought  at  all. 
Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  their 
minds  than  false  worship  and  dividing  the 
nation!  They  had  built  the  altar  not  for 
actual  use  but  as  a  symbol,  a  witness,  a  re- 
minder. They  realized  that  natural  features 
like  rlveri  often  become  barriers  and  borders 
between  peoples  and  they  were  afraid  that 
after  a  generation  or  two  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  people  and  not  a  part  of 
Israel  at  all.  So  they  .built  It  as  a  memorial 
to  help  hold  them  all  together. 

That.  I  would  judge,  was  a  soimd  Instinct. 
Every  people  need  memorials  to  help  hold  It 
together.  It  Is  too  easy  to  forget  tlie  contribu- 
tions That  others  have  made,  too  easy  to  let 
barriers  come  between,  too  easy  to  become 
narrowly  provincial,  too  easy  to  treat  our 
own  brothers  and  sisters  as  aliens  and 
strangers.  So.  in  this  bicentennial  year,  In 
this  pulpit  n-e  are  irjinrr  to  raise  a  few  mod- 
R'.t  memorials  to  some  of  the  people  whose 
contributions  to  our  common  life  might  oth- 
erwise go  unnoticed  or  even  cause  their  de- 
scendants to  be  treated  as  aliens  and  stran- 
glers.  Earlier  we  have  looked  at  the  lives  of 
William  Penn  and  Chief  Joseph.  Today  v.'e 
come  to  one  of  our  own  contemporaries,  Asa 
Philip  Randolph. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  was  born  in  1889  at 
Crescent  City,  which  is  near  Jacksou\llie. 
Florida.  His  father  was  a  preacher  in  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  the 
people  In  his  two-church  circuit  were  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  supplement  his  income  by 
i-unnlng  a  cleaning,  dyeing,  and  tailoring 
shop  on  the  side.  His  mother  was  "a  beauti- 
ful woman  with  a  radiant  smUe  and  firm  eyes 
that  could  look  straight  through  you."  She 
ran  the  family  with  the  discipline  of  a  top 
sergeant  and  centered  their  lives  on  the 
Church.  Both  mother  and  father  were  self- 
taught  and  well  educated.  Before  their  boys 
could  read  to  themselves  their  parents  read 
to  them  from  the  Bible,  Shakespeare.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  Dickens,  Jane  Austen, 
Cliarles  DarMn,  John  Calvin,  and  African 
and  Amsrican  history.  And  the  family  sub- 
scribed to  a  radical  political  Journal  of  the 
time.  Voice  of  the  Negro. 

When  A5^a,  the  younger  of  the  t'vo  bo.vs. 
was  two  the  family  moved  to  Jacksonville. 
Reading  was  a  requhed  activity  every  day 
and  the  father  saw  to  it  that  his  boys  never 
thought  of  blacks  as  inferiors  and  that  they 
got  as  much  schooling  as  was  available.  At 
the  age  of  14  Asa  entered  the  Cookman  In- 
stitute, one  of  the  institutions  founded  and 
supported  by  northern  white  Methodists 
(now  Bethune-Oookman  College);  It  was 
something  more  than  a  high  school  but  less 
than  a  Junior  college  and  the  faculty  was 
exactly  lialf  black  and  half  white.  Here  he 
learned  natiu-al  science,  French,  Greek. 
Latin,  ethics,  mathematics,  literature,  and 
music.  And  on  the  day  after  he  gradviated 
lie  went  to  work  collecting  premixims  for  a 
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life  insurance  company.  He  soon  tired  of  that 
and  held  any  number  of  Jobs  for  a  few 
years — clerking  in  a  grocery  store,  driving  a 
delivery  wagon,  stacking  logs  In  a  lumber- 
yard, pushing  wheelbarrow  in  a  factory,  and 
working  as  a  railroad  section  band. 

In  the  spring  that  he  was  22  he  left  home 
with  a  friend  for  New  York  City,  paying  for 
his  passage  by  working  In  the  galley  wash- 
ing dishes.  He  had  been  in  a  few  amateur 
productions  around  Jacksonville  and  he 
wanted  to  be  an  actor,  an  ambition  he  was 
careful  to  conceal  from  his  parents.  He  soon 
associated  himself  with  the  Epworth  League ' 
of  the  Salem  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
not  so  much  from  religious  zeal  as  because  It 
had  a  theatre  club  which  produced  Shakes- 
peare once  a  month.  Hoping  to  Improve  him- 
self and  his  chances  for  Bi-oadway  he  took 
night  school  courses  at  the  City  College  of 
New  York.  When  he  got  a  bona-fide  chance 
for  a  professional  stage  career  he  wrote  ec- 
statically to  his  parents,  only  to  be  shat- 
tered by  their  disapproval.  Although  he  was 
23  years  old  he  obediently  bowed  to  their 
wishes  and  forgot  about  the  theatre. 

To  his  public  speaking  coiirses  at  C.C.N.Y. 
he  now  added  political  science,  philosophy, 
and  economics.  The  most  radical  labor  group 
In  America  was  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  and  they  had  a  lot  of  Intellectual  sup- 
porters at  City  College.  Textile  strikes  were 
on  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  and 
Eugene  Debs,  a  former  "Wobbly,"  had  polled 
over  a  million  votes  as  the  Socialist  candi- 
date for  President.  In  it  all  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph ran  into  the  ideas  which  gave  him  a 
decisive  outlook  on  life.  He  knew  that  early 
Christians  had  practiced  forms  of  socialism 
for  at  lea.st  150  years;  he  read  the  history 
of  the  laboring  classes  In  Europe;  he  read 
and  approved  Karl  Marx'  call  to  the  workers 
of  the  world.  In  addition,  he  had  seen  Jack- 
sonville become  a  "100 '7  cracker  town;"  Wil- 
son's Democratic  administration  had  imme- 
diately turned  aU  significant  Federal  black 
office  holders  out  of  a  Job,  and  the  traditional 
home  of  the  blacks  in  the  Republican  Party 
was  patronizingly  assumed  by  Republicans. 
Socialism  was  looking  very  good  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  he  met  an  attractive 
widow  six  years  older  than  he.  She  was  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  had  been  a  school  teacher, 
but  had  given  it  up  to  own  and  operate  a 
profitable  black  cosmetic  salon.  Her  name 
was  Lucille  Green  and  they  were  Immediately 
taken  with  each  other.  He  had  an  aristocratic 
bearing,  an  intellectual  approach,  a  culti- 
vated and  commanding  voice  and  presence. 
She  was  elegant,  fashionable,  comfortably 
fixed  and  a  member  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church  the  wealthiest  and  best  known  black 
congregation  In  the  world.  After  a  brief  and 
tinspectacular  courtship — he  took  her  to  po- 
litical lectures,  mo\ies,  the  theatre  a  few 
times — they  were  married  in  her  church  that 
fall.  And  through  her  business  he  met  Chand- 
ler Owen. 

Chandler  Owen  was  a  student  at  Colimibia 
University.  They  were  a  natural  team  and 
they  studied  together  "the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  Socialism  and  working-class  politics 
and  their  application  to  the  racial  problem 
in  America;"  two  years  later  they  Joined  the 
Socialist  Party  because  it  seemed  to  them  to 
be  the  "only  party  that  had  a  philosophy  and 
an  economic  program  that  took  account  of 
the  race  problem."  Supported  by  LuciUe  they 
devoted  themselves  to  soapbox  oratory  and 
union  propagandizing  on  the  streets  of  Har- 
lem, and  had  a  regular  weekly  forum  for  the 
black  intelligentsia. 

The  president  of  the  Headwaiters  and  Side- 
waiters  Society  invited  them  to  edit  a  maga- 
zine for  his  group,  and  for  eight  months  they 
put  out  the  Hotel  Messenger,  'out  they  were 
fixed  for  exposing  a  racket  within  the  Society 
Itself.  So  they  la\inched  another  magazine 
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still  dragged  their  feet  and  did  not  even 
begin  to  bargain  in  good  faith  for  two  more 
years.  (Among  other  things  they  offered  Mr. 
Randolph  personally  a  blank  check  which  he 
could  fill  in  for  any  amount  and  Randolph 
came  as  close  as  he  ever  did  to  swearing  when 
he  remarked  that  "those  fellows  could  cor- 
rupt Jesus  Christ.")  When  the  Company  fi- 
nally did  sign,  it  was  the  first  agreement  ever 
signed  between  a  union  of  black  workers  and 
a  major  American  corporation,  and  it  showed 
that  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

William  Green  had  found  that  out  when 
he  had  had  to  give  the  Porters  an  interna- 
tional charter  in  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  thus  begin- 
ning the  integration  of  labor.  The  Commu- 
nists found  that  out  when  he  resigned  aa 
president  of  the  National  Negro  Congress 
which  they  had  infiltrated.  President  Roose- 
velt foxmd  that  out  when  in  1940  Randolph 
and  Walter  White  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
T.  Arnold  Hill  of  the  Urban  League  asked  for 
some  action  to  open  defense  industry  Jobs  to 
blacks.  FDR  didn't  see  how  he  could  do  it 
until  Mr.  Randolph  threatened  to  march  lOO,- 
000  Negroes  into  Washington  in  a  protest 
demonstration,  then  FDR  issued  a  now- 
famous  Executive  Order  forbidding  discrimi- 
nation in  war  Industries  and  government 
training  programs  and  established  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee.  Harry 
Truman  found  that  out  when  under  Mr. 
Randolph's  leadership  blacks  began  going  to 
Jail  rather  than  serve  in  segregated  military 
units,  and  he  issued  an  Executive  Order  in- 
tegrating the  Armed  Forces.  The  whole  coun- 
try found  that  out  when  Mr.  Randolph  In- 
spired, organized  and  directed  the  Freedom 
March  of  250,000  blacks  and  whites  on  Wash- 
ington in  1963  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  passed. 

In  many  ways  his  influence  has  been  liter- 
ally Incalculable  because  his  porters  became 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  black  society  and  he 
always  encouraged  them  to  make  sacrifices 
in  order  to  educate  their  children.  So  "no 
one  knows  how  many  (blacks)  who  are  suc- 
cessful today  managed  to  make  it  because 
their  fathers"  followed  that  advice.  And  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  (whose  birthday  we 
remember  this  week)  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  struggle 
for  black  civil  rights  by  one  of  Randolph's 
pullman  porters  in  Alabama. 

He  is  an  old  man,  now — 87  this  year.  His 
wife  died  a  dozen  years  ago.  They  had  no 
children.  He  is  full  of  honors,  but  he  knows 
that  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done  and  he 
still  counsels  the  continuing  necessity  of  ap- 
plying non-violent  pressure  at  all  possible 
points  until  black  people  come  into  their 
own  in  this  nation. 
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A  SPECIAL  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  in  the  Record 
today  to  a  special  Bicentennial  project 
undertaken  by  the  students  of  Pawnee 
High  School  in  Pawnee,  Okla. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  the  Pawnee  High  School,  where 
I  joined  in  commending  the  students  for 
their  participation  in  a  home  weather- 
izing  program  organized  by  the  United 


Community  Action  Program,  Inc.,  as  part 
of  a  statewide  weatherization  program 
for  low-Income  and  elderly  housing  in 
Oklahoma.  ThLs  program  is  helping  to 
conserve  energy  and  to  eliminate  high 
utility  bills  for  low-income  Oklahomans. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Pawnee  stu- 
dent volunteers,  15  homes  were  winter- 
ized in  Pawnee  County. 

The  weatherization  project  was  first 
suggested  to  the  students  by  the  director 
of  United  CAP,  Johnny  Bryant.  The 
student  council  voted  imanimously  to 
participate  in  the  program  as  a  Bicen- 
tennial project.  Principal  Jim  Childress 
gave  his  support,  and  the  school  allowed 
students  to  take  time  from  class  to  par- 
ticipate. Volunteers  worked  in  teams  of 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  professional  carpenter  pro- 
vided by  United  CAP. 

The  students  were  willing,  enthusiastic 
workers.  In  fact,  one  group  weatherized  a 
home,  and  then  returned  on  the  weekend 
to  clean  and  paint  the  inside. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion they  achieved,  the  students  of  Paw- 
nee High  School  learned  a  great  deal 
about  Individual  involvement  and  com- 
munity responsibility.  This  is  the  true 
spirit  of  America's  Bicentennal. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  is 
tlie  day  marked  by  the  Polish  people  as 
Constitution  Day,  and  is  a  date  to  be 
noted  by  freedom-loving  people  around 
the  world  as  well. 

Jolm  M.  Szostak,  executive  diiector  of 
Washington  Liaison  Services,  has 
summed  up  the  significance  of  this  date 
in  histoiy.  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  his  remarks: 

Polish  CoNsxiTtrrioN  Day,  May  3,  1971 
(By  John  M.  Szostak) 

We  observe  today  the  185th  anniversary  of 
Poland's  Constitution  as  an  important  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  human  freedom.  On 
this  sobering  yet  inspiring  occasion  we  are 
reminded  that  the  people  of  Poland  were  once 
free — that  they  once  enjoyed  the  ideals  of 
personal  liberty  that  we  as  Americans  so 
highly  cherish. 

On  May  3,  1971,  the  Polish  Diet,  followuig 
King  Stanislas  Augiistus'  moving  appeal, 
adopted  this  historic  document.  Poland  was 
the  first  nation  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
without  class  distinction. 

Poland's  Constitution  was  drav.'u  up  at  a 
time  when  absolute  monarchy  was  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  government  on  the  European 
Continent.  Tliis  constitution  drastically  cur- 
tailed the  powers  of  the  monarch  and  made 
him  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  rigid  class  distinctions  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  set  aside,  religious  freedom 
was  guaranteed  and  the  principles  of  equality 
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were  clearly  enunciated  in  this  historic  docu- 
ment. «  J  — 

The  significance  of  Poland's  May  3rd  Con- 
stitution Is  that  it  wa»  adopted  without 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  This  historic  docu- 
ment was  held  as  an  example  in  England, 
France  and  the  New  World,  at  a  time  when 
revolution  was  the  echo  of  political  change 
analnst  the  submission  of  the  minds  of  free 
men  to  the  dictatorial  philosophies  of  Its 
Kuppressors. 

The  years  following  May  3,  1791,  brought 
about  the  partitioning  of  Poland  in  1793, 
1795,  1939,  and  1945,  and  niimerous  repres- 
sions. As  a  result  It  gave  Poland  a  stunning 
courage  and  fidelity  to  her  nation  and  un- 
ceasing devotion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom. 
Poland's  dedication  to  democracy  has  been 
put  to  test  for  many  generations.  In  our 
time  it  was  tested  during  World  War  n, 
when  Polish  forces  in  exile,  organized  under 
allied  command,  fought  valiantly  at  Monte 
Cassino.  The  Inscription  on  the  monument 
to  the  Polish  dead  reads: 

"We  Polish  soldiers  for  our  freedom  and 
yours,  have  given  our  souls  to  God,  our 
bodies  to  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  ovu-  hearts  to 
Poland." 

May  we  in  this  year  of  the  American  Bi- 
centennial look  with  confidence  to  the  day 
that  freedom  will  once  again  emerge  in  Po- 
land and  echo  In  the  hearts  of  Its  people  In 
welcoming  her  to  Join  the  community  of  free 
nations.  Also  in  this  Bicentennial  Year  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  sons  of  Poland  who  fought 
side  by  side  in  our  own  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, among  those  Koscluszko  and  Pu- 
laski, for  our  freedom  and  yours. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 


HON.  KENNETH  L.  HOLLAND 

OF    SOUTH    C.\EOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Lt.  Robert  W.  Hayes, 
Jr.,  has  written  a  very  thorough  and  pro- 
vocative paper  on  the  world  population 
explosion  and  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  attacking  it.  I  was  so  personally 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  study 
that  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
make  it  available  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  I  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

The  Population  Expiasion  and  th«  United 
Nation's  Role  in  Attacking  It 
(By.  Lt.  Robert  W.  Hayes,  Jr.) 
There  Is  an  explosion  today  that  Is  per- 
haps more  deadly  than  the  world's  nuclear 
arsenal,  and  this  explosion  Is  that  of  popula- 
tion. The  world's  population  Is  increasing  at 
an  all  time  high  rate  while  Its  food  and  other 
resources  are  becoming  more  and  more  In- 
adequate. If  ever  a  united  effort  was  needed 
on  the  International  level,  the  time  Is  now 
and  the  United  Nations  Is  the  organization 
that  can  and  must  meet  this  challenge.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  first  examine 
the  nature  of  the  population  problem,  and 
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then  to  analyze  the  United  Nation's  role  In 
attacking  the  problem. 

The  first  step  toward  understanding  the 
problem  of  over-population  confronting  our 
world  is  to  look  at  the  statistics  concerning 
population  and  look  at  the  situations  caused 
by  over-population.  Population  has  only  re- 
cently become  an  International  problem.  The 
chart  below  shows  the  rapid  Increase  in  the 
world's  population  in  recent  history. 

WORLD  POPULATION  GROWTH  i 
[Pepulatiofi  in  milfionsl 
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Today,  over  2  billion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion "live  lives  dominated  by  shortages  of 
food  and  water  and  by  inadequate  resources 
In  soils  and  forests.  Only  about  400  million 
people  enjoy  a  rich  and  strictly  more  abund- 
ant diet  as  well  as  a  high  standard  of  living 
In  most  other  respects."  =  The  reason  for  the 
great  divergence  between  the  few  "haves" 
and  the  many  "have-nots"  is  that  the  areas 
with  the  greatest  increase  of  population  are 
the  very  areas  that  can  not  support  the  peo- 
ple. Tbe  dtiart  below  sboM^-s  the  breakdown 
of  the  earth's  population. 
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The  less  developed  countries  have  72.8  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  only  18.6  percent 
of  the  gross  world  product.  The  per  capita 
income  of  the  developed  nations  (in  U.S. 
money)  is  $3,743.00  whUe  In  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  Including  the  OPEC  na- 
tions, the  income  Is  $319.00.*  "The  fact  that 
the  poorest  three-quarters  of  the  world  Is 
multiplying  two  to  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
richest  one-quarter  helps  explain  why  the 
'development  gap'  is  wider  than  ever."  '^  The 
reason  for  the  great  rise  in  population  can 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  advancement  of 
medicine  which  is  greatly  lowering  the  death 
rate  In  underdeveloped  countries,  while  the 
birth  rate  remains  as  high  as  ever.  The  de- 
veloped nations  have  shown  a  drop  In  fer- 
tility while  the  under-developed  nations 
have  not. 

In  terms  of  food  and  other  critical  re- 
sources for  all  the  people  of  the  world  the 
crisis  Is  staggering.  "The  problem  can  be 
shown  by  the  relationship  that  In  order  to 
maintain  the  people  in  the  next  century, 
the  food  supply  must  double  (for  Just  sub- 
sistence) and  energy  and  basic  commodities 
will  have  to  Increase  even  faster."  The  food 
increase  will  be  almost  Impossible  because, 
as  Thomas  Malthus  concluded,  "the  power 
of  population  is  indeflmitely  greater  than  the 
power  in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence 
for  man." '  In  many  countries  the  demand 
has  already  outrun  supply,  and  we  have  what 
some  call  a  "Malthusian  breakdown"  and 
others  call  starvation.  Indeed,  "if  all  the 
food  In  the  world  were  equally  distributed 
and  each  human  received  Identical  quanti- 


ties, we  wovUd  all  be  malnourished."  •  Today, 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  man  Is  making 
great  strides  toward  feeding  the  world's  pop- 
ulation and  that  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  problem  is  solved.  Yet,  "in  the 
euphoria  over  a  'Green  Revolution'  which 
many  scientists  and  many  politicians  believe 
is  already  in  the  making,  two  facts  are  often 
overlooked:  (1)  more,  not  fewer,  people  suf- 
fer from  malnutrition  each  year,  and  (2) 
this  circumstance  prevails  at  a  time  when 
agriculture  has  already  been  making  impres- 
sive strides." » 

The  future  does  Indeed  look  bleak  If  the 
trends  continTie  as  they  are  at  present. 
"There  is,  of  course,  no  qiiestlon  that  the 
growth  of  population  will  be  slowed.  The 
alternatives  are  v.^hether  the  slowing  will 
come  through  famine,  war,  and  epidemics — 
the  cruel,  though  effective,  Malthusian  posi- 
tive checks — or  through  human  agency,  to 
bring  birth  rates  into  balance  with  modern 
death  rates." "  At  present  rates,  every  sec- 
ond there  are  two  more  mouths  to  feed,  every 
day  there  are  200,000  more  births  than 
death.s,  six  million  every  month,  and  at  last 
count,  more  than  74  million  In  one  year." 
The  twentieth  century,  which  began  with 
close  to  1.5  billion  people,  will  end  with 
nearly  7  bililon."  Our  generation  is  faced 
with  a  massive  challenge,  to  slow  population 
growth  during  the  remainder  of  the  century 
and  eventually  stabilize  human  numbers. 
■•It  seems  apparent,  then,  either  that  men 
will  resolve  the  problem  of  htiman  numbers 
in  tlie  next  thirty  or  fifty  years  or  they  will 


not  have  a  future  to  look  forward  to  beyond 
that  time."  =' 

The  population  explosion  creates  problems 
that  cannot  be  shown  by  statistics.  Today's 
world  Is  becoming  more  and  more  interde- 
pendent. Many  countries  depend  on  others 
for  their  food  and  raw  materials.  Often  peo- 
ple must  rely  on  others  "not  doing  some- 
thing, often  something  natural,  like  releas- 
ing poUutants."  "  At  the  same  time  the  world 
is  becoming  In  many  cases  more  polarized 
between  different  political  and  economic 
views.  Add  In  the  greater  demand  for  food 
and  resources  and  living  space  caused  by 
the  population  explosion,  and  the  world  is 
certainly  in  an  explosive  situation.  Another 
aspect  of  over-population  is  that  disasters 
such  as  warfare,  auto  and  airplane  crashes, 
firearm  mishaps,  flood  and  earthquake  dam- 
ages, epidemics,  etc.  Increase  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  the  population  increase.'-^^  One 
final  aspect  of  over-population,  and  one  that 
Is  often  overlooked  although  It  Is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  any  other.  Is  that  the  value  of  the 
indU'idual  Is  lost  as  the  number  of  people 
increases.  One's  own  individualism  must  be 
conformed  to  the  masses,  and  one's  self- 
worth  is  lost  in  the  process. 

WhUe  the  population  explosion  effects  all 
mankind,  the  effects  are  felt  in  some  coun- 
tries more  than  others,  as  shown  in  tbe  sta- 
tistics discussed  earlier.  Many  of  these  na- 
tions have  started  programs  to  control  their 
population  problem.  Around  one-half  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  have 
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an  official  posltiou  on  population  within 
their  borders,  and  man  r  encoiirage  family 
planning.'*  Throughout  ihe  world  there  has 
been  a  "great  rise  in  awareness,  improve- 
ments in  contraceptive  methods,  surveys  of 
kuowiedge",  and  movenent  toward  family 
planning.-^  Even  countries  that  have  been 
staunch  opponents  to  population  control 
have  taken  steps  in  tite  right  direction. 
Mexico  has  recently  askid  for  help  In  con- 
trolling Its  popiilation,  t,ud  Brazil  has  rec- 
ognized the  hiunan  right  of  Its  people  to  de- 
termine the  size  of  their  families. 

"The  goveriunents  of  the  less  developed 
countries  have  given  vu-ious  reasons  for 
initiating  and  promoting  national  programs 
for  family  planning.  Maiy  have  considered 
that,  under  conditions  oi  unrestrained  pop- 
ulation growth.  It  win  )e  very  difficult  to 
generate  those  savings  and  Investments 
needed  to  achieve  a  satlsl  ictory  rate  of  prog- 
ress in  raising  national  iiicome  and  the  level 
of  living.  No  less  frequent  has  been  the  em- 
phasis on  achieving  soclil  objectives,  since 
the  birth  of  an  undulj  large  number  of 
children  may  be  detremei  ital  to  the  mothers' 
health,  social  status,  anit  freedom  to  avail 
themselves  of  economic  o  jportunitles,  to  the 
well-being  and  education  il  level  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family  as  a  whole.  In  a  number  of  countries 
it  is  even  felt  necessary  to  combat  Illegal 
abortions  by  making  clliical  abortions  and 
contraceptive  methods  riore  readily  avail- 
able." '* 

Many  of  the  countries  that  have  adopted 
national  policies  recognli  e  the  need  for  In- 
ternational action.  Chlel  among  those  na- 
tions pushing  for  International  action  is  the 
United  States.  Speaking  for  those  nations, 
Henry  Kissinger  said,  "Tie  food  and  popu- 
lation crisis  threaten  the  welfare  and  stabil- 
ity of  peoples  and  natiors.  We  must  act  to- 
gether with  the  purpose,  the  mutual  con- 
fidence and  the  determination  to  overcome 
them." 

Yet,  even  as  bright  as  the  above  picture 
might  look,  the  efforts  tc  combat  the  popu- 
lation explosion  to  dat^  are  minimal  and 
totally  Inadequate,  to  say  the  least.  The  first 
of  many  problems  faclnt  international  ef- 
forts to  control  the  popi  Jation  explosion  is 
that  many  nations  do  not  see  population 
growth  as  a  national  or  nternatlonal  prob- 
lem, while  others  feel  tlat  it  will  go  away 
natm^Uy.  Included  In  ttils  group  are  the 
"third  world"  nations,  who  often  need  the 
most  help,  who  feel  the  pi  oblem  Is  not  popu- 
lation but  development,  and  Western  na- 
tions who  have  low  birth  rates  within  their 
own  borders.  Many  countries  equate  high 
birth  rate  to  high  develo  ament.  They  think 
that  development  will  <  ventually  cause  a 
decline  in  growth  as  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  Japan.  Thej  overlook  the  fact 
that  China  has  not  dev<  loped  yet  but  has 
cut  down  their  birth  rate,  while  in  the  Middle 
East  there  is  a  high  per  capita  Income  and 
a  high  birth  rate,  too."  Hecause  of  this  be- 
lief, many  under-develop  rd  nations  look  on 
international  efforts  to  ;ontrol  population 
as  efforts  of  the  strong  lo  keep  the  weaker 
nations  weak.  This  viev/  c  f  the  "third  world" 
nations  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
Brazilian  Representative  to  the  Umted  Na- 
tions. 

"We  see  a  much  greater  danger  in  the 
slackening  world  demand  for  raw  materials 
than  for  their  exhaustlcn.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  Indicate,  today,  that  buman-kind,  a.s 
a  group,  is  speeding  up  to  rf^collislon  with 
starvation.  After  very  can  f ul  inquiries  with- 
in the  United  Nations  ane  among  all  govern- 
ments with  whom  we  naintain  diplomatic 
relations,  the  Brazilian  g  )verument  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  ther;  is  not  one  single 
resource  that,  from  a  worldwide  standpoint, 
Is  risking  exhaustion  in  the  near  future.  All 
scarcities  are  man-madu.  There  are  very 
serious  estimates  that  tie    probable'  exist- 
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ence  of  the  presently  useful  nonrenewable 
raw  materials  in  the  first  superficial  mile  of 
the  earth's  crust  Is  sufficient  to  last  100  mil- 
lion years  at  present  coefficients  of  utiliza- 
tion. Family  planning  may  be  tolerated  for 
health  reasons,  but  not  as  a  means  of  limit- 
ing population.  The  argiunent  that  soaring 
population  growth  constitutes  an  cbstacle 
to  economic  development  is  questioned,  and 
Western  nations  are  widely  believed  to  be 
promoting  birth  control  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing non-white  nations  small  and  weak."^ 

In  many  of  the  under-developed  countries 
there  is  competition  for  high  birth  rates.** 
In  Madrid,  Spain  recently  there  was  an 
award  given  to  a  mother  who  had  18  children. 
In  Buenos-Aires,  Argentina,  the  government 
made  the  statement,  "Promotion  of  birth 
control  by  any  means  has  been  prohibited, 
and  all  family  planning  institutions  have 
been  closed."  ^^  Many  Western  nations  with 
low  birth  rates  either  do  not  see  any  prob- 
lem with  the  rise  in  population,  or  are 
apathetic  toward  it.  Even  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  great  proponent  of  international 
action,  has  not  set  up  any  official  program 
within  the  United  States  other  than  birth 
control  and  family  planning  assistance  and 
has  yet  to  set  any  goals  for  its  population.-' 
The  ciurent  low  growth  rates  In  the  country 
are  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  an  official  pro- 
gram because  the  ciurent  low  birth  rate  is 
meaningless  unless  it  is  held  low  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  We  Americans  are  approaching 
the  zero  population  growth  mark,  but  we 
still  gained  1.5  million  last  year  and  will 
gain  nearly  that  many  for  years  to  come.-" 
It  Is  also  hypocritical  to  push  for  Inter- 
national action  while  one  does  not  "follow 
suit"  at  home.  Many  Western  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  practice  what  can 
be  called  "de  facto"  support  of  the  popula- 
tion rise  within  their  borders. 

They  give  handouts  to  families  with  more 
chUdren  (should  the  child  be  punished  for 
his  parents'  activity?) ,  give  tax  cuts  to  fami- 
lies with  many  dependents,  do  not  allow  legal 
abortions  or  some  forms  of  contraceptives, 
and  do  not  allow  women  to  seek  roles  outside 
the  home.-"*  Many  of  the  nations  that  recog- 
nize the  population  problem  as  such  Insist 
on  national  sovereignty  with  regards  to  all 
aspects  of  population  control.  They  feel  that 
If  they  allow  an  International  organization 
to  have  control  over  this  aspect,  what  is  to 
stop  them  from  taking  over  others.  This  often 
stops  the  United  Nations  and  other  organi- 
zations from  making  needed  efforts  within 
their  borders. 

Another  problem  that  is  faced  by  interna- 
tional organizations'  efforts  to  control  popu- 
lation is  that  most  of  the  efforts  are  fought 
by  the  Communists  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Communist  nations  take  the  position 
that  the  "population  explosion"  is  merely  an 
effort  to  get  away  from  the  main  problem 
which  is  economic  in  nature.  This  stand  is 
contrary  to  policy  within  the  nation  in  the 
case  of  China  because  she  does  have  programs 
and  goals  for  her  population,  and  her  pro- 
grams are  working.  The  Pope  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  many  of  the  countries  wliere 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholic,  base 
their  opposition  around  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives and  abortion  as  methods  of  bh-th  con- 
trol. They  have,  however,  recently  seen  the 
need  for  help  in  the  area  of  family  planning 
for  humanitarian  reasons. 

Much  of  the  problem  with  getting  a  united 
effort  in  the  fight  against  the  population  ex- 
plosion is  that  experts  cannot,  or  at  least  will 
not,  come  up  with  a  xmiver-sal  recognition  of 
the  problem,  or  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
"Many  experts  feel  that  no  matter  what  ac- 
tion is  taken  tlie  'world's  demographic  course 
is  set  for  the  next  several  decades.'  Over  one- 
half  the  world's  population  is  under  the  age 
of  25  and  as  these  young  people  move  into 
their  productive  years,  rapid  growth  is  cer- 
tain to  continue.  A  world  poptUation  of  8 
billion— two    times    the    present    mimber — 
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seems  ajssured  early  in  the  next  century."  ^^ 
Many  feel  that  science  can  and  will  meet  the 
challenge.  The  breeder  reactor,  it  is  felt,  will 
be  able  to  supply  energy  for  20  billion  peo- 
ple.=»  Many  feel  that  a  population  that  Is 
growing  will  produce  better  economic  per- 
formance In  the  long  run  than  does  a  sta- 
tionary population.*  This  rise  in  performance 
is  based  on  the  feeling  that  It  Is  better  to 
have  proportionately  more  youth  in  the  labor 
force,  that  growth  in  population  gives  more 
opportunities,  and  that  a  faster  population 
growth  equals  a  faster  grovrth  In  technical 
knowledge  and  Us  adoption.™ 

One  final  problem  faced  by  international 
efforts  is  that  many  nations  would  like  to 
control  their  nation's  population,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  money  or  the  tech- 
nical "know-how"  to  do  it.  They  often 
appeal  to  International  organizations  primar- 
ily thi'ough  the  United  Nations,  but  due  to 
lack  of  funds  from  the  richer  but  more  apa- 
thetic countries,  these  international  organi- 
zations have  often  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
demand.  This  problem  will  be  discussed  fur- 
ther later  in  the  paper. 

Looking  at  the  population  problem,  keep- 
ing all  that  has  been  discussed  to  this  point 
In  mind,  several  facts  are  clear.  The  majority 
of  the  world  is  hungry,  the  world  population 
Is  Increasing  at  2  per  cent  a  year  (will  double 
In  35  years),  and,  Just  as  we  cannot  predict 
the  weather,  we  cannot  predict  that  there 
will  be  scientific  improvements  to  meet  the 
challenge  or  that  these  improvements  will  be 
adopted  by  the  under-developed  nations.^'  We 
are  Indeed  facing  a  crisis  and  action  must  be 
taken  now  on  a  large  scale. 

"It  is  not  sufflclent  In  this  crisis  to  provide 
free  or  low  cost  school  lunches,  to  cure  in- 
fants suffering  from  kwashlokor,  to  help  an 
occasional  Indian  village,  to  ship  food  relief 
to  Colombian  campeslnos  or  Polynesian  is- 
landers, and  to  set  up  kitchens  in  the  slums 
of  Lima  and  Sao  Paolo.  These  are  commend- 
able acts,  but  the  world  has  long  ago  passed 
the  point  where  charity  sufficed."  " 

"It  follows  that  the  fundamental  terms  for 
human  stirvival  prescribe  enormously  in- 
creased productivity  and  enormously  de- 
creased reproductlvity.  Only  if  these  terms 
are  met  can  supply  meet  basic  global  de- 
mands for  food  and  water,  hotising  and 
health  services,  eaucatlon,  and  productive 
employment."  ^3 

Now  that  the  population  explosion  has 
been  examined,  the  past  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  discussed.  The  United  Na- 
tions, from  its  beginning  till  today,  has  been 
"the  sole  quasi-governmental  organization 
that  spans  the  earth,  and  it  faithfully  re- 
flects the  fragmented  structure  of  the  inter- 
national political  system.  The  UN  as  govern- 
ment has  the  potential  to  deal  with  the 
global  problems  of  demand  and  supply,  of 
imbalance  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of 
security,  and  of  disparities  in  political  effec- 
tiveness— but  only  if  the  membership  wills 
it.""  In  the  late  1940's  the  United  Nations 
set  up  a  Population  Division  primarily  for 
research  purposes."  However,  prior  to  1962, 
the  United  Nations  never  recognized  over- 
population as  an  international  concern.  In 
1962,  the  UN  Invited  Its  member  nations  to 
formulate  their  owti  population  policies.  The 
UN  in  1966  "reemphaslzed  the  relationship 
between  demographic  trends  of  economic 
and  social  factors  and  recognized  'the  sover- 
eignty of  nations  in  formulating  and  pro- 
moting their  own  population  policies,  with 
due  regard  to  the  principle  that  the  size 
of  the  family  should  be  the  free  choice  of 
the  individual  family!"  ="  1967  was  a  very 
important  year  in  the  history  of  UN  involve- 
ment in  the  population  field.  Tliis  was  the 
year  that  tlie  UN  gave  its  Declaration  on 
Population  which  was  signed  by  thirty  Heads 
of  States.  This  declaration  stated  that  op- 
j)ortunity  should  be  given  to  people  to  decide 
on  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 
The  UN  also  set  up  a  trust  fund  called  the 
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United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties along  with  agencies  to  help  nations  who 
seek  help.3' 

Recently,  the  United  Nations  has  expanded 
its  efforts  with  regards  to  population.  The 
year  1974  was  designated  World  Population 
Year  and  was  highlighted  by  the  World  Pop- 
tUation Conference  in  Bucharest,  Romania 
from  12  to  30  August.'^  This  was  by  no  means 
the  only  conference,  but  to  a  great  extent 
any  major  international  action  hinged  on  the 
outcome  of  this  conference,  particularly 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  conference  did  serve  to  raise  aware- 
ness, but  it  ran  Into  the  same  problems  that 
other  international  efforts  have  run  into.  Ac- 
tion was  blocked  by  "a  coalition  composed  of 
Marxist  nations  led  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Catholic  countries  whose  vigorous  spokes- 
men were  from  Latin  America."  ■'=*  Africa 
was  also  in  this  opposition  coalition. 
The  main  proponents  for  action  were  Asian 
Countries  (excluding  China)  and  Western 
nations  led  by  the  United  States.'"  Several 
conclusions  were  reached  at  the  conference. 
"At  Bucharest  It  was  affirmed  that  continu- 
ing unrestricted  worldwide  population 
growth  can  negate  any  socioeconomic  gains 
and  fatally  imperil  the  enviroment."  *'-  It  was 
also  concluded  that  it  is  a  human  right  for 
the  parents  to  control  the  size  and  spacing 
of  their  family,  regardless  of  their  nation's 
policy  toward  population.'-  In  addition,  the 
conference  set  up  a  Plan  of  Action  which 
includes  the  following  : 

(1)  Parents  should  be  given  the  means  to 
decide  the  size  and  spacing  of  their  family. 
(2)  The  right  to  have  children  must  also 
carry  with  it  the  responsibility  for  the  love 
and  care  of  the  children.  (3)  It  is  the  Individ- 
ual nation's  job  to  carry  out  poiitts  (1)  and 
(2).  (4)  It  is  the  sovereign  right  of  nations 
to  form  and  Implement  population  policies, 
but  they  should  take  Into  account  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  (5)  Population  forms  a 
major  aspect  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. (6)  There  should  be  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  women  to  complete  integration 
into  the  development  process.  (7)  Improve- 
ment of  the  economic  well-being  is  one  meth- 
od of  limiting  fertility.  (8)  There  is  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  amount  of  resources  and  food 
consumed  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  en- 
vironment." It  Is  generally  felt  that  the  Plan 
of  Action  fell  far  short  of  the  needed  actions. 
The  granting  of  the  option  to  nations  and 
the  stiess  on  development  hurt  international 
efforts.*'  The  plan  is  "ambiguous,  providing 
no  strong  mandate  and  leaving  the  initiative 
for  action  up  to  the  secretariats  of  various 
UN-related  organizations"  and  the  individ- 
ual countries.*''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "the 
World  Population  Conference  ended  without 
producing  explicit  agreement  that  there  was 
a  world  population  problem."  "  Two  things 
can  be  concluded  from  the  conference.  There 
was  a  general  lack  of  urgency  among  the  na- 
tions at  the  conference,  and  thus,  there  was 
no  real  international  plan  set  up  to  control 
population  growth.  Yet  worst  of  all,  the  in- 
terest in  population,  what  little  there  was, 
seemed  to  peak  in  1974  and  is  now  on  the 
down-swing.*" 

The  present  action  of  the  United  Nations 
is  one  of  support  for  those  nations  who  ask 
for  it.  "There  Is  no  global  population  policy 
for  the  UN  as  a  whole  or  for  any  specific 
agency."  '*  Many  of  the  agencies  are  working 
on  cross  ptirposes  with  no  true  direction. 
Even  the  Fund  for  Population  Activities  is 
policy  neutral."  Because  the  majority  of  Its 
member  nations  feel  this  way,  the  UN  feels 
that  the  population  problem  ia  one  to  be 
solved  on  the  national  level  with  Interna- 
tional help  only  if  desired,  and  then  only  If 
available.  Indeed,  the  United  Nations  could 
be  doing  much  more  than  it  Is  now,  not  Just 
because  many  nations  do  not  seek  aid,  but 
also  that  many  of  those  who  seek  aid  must 
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go  unanswered  because  the  UN  lacks  the 
needed  ftinds.  The  chart  below  shows  how 
much  the  UN  has  had  to  work  with. 

STATUS  OF  GOVERNMENT  PLEDGES  AND  PAYMENTS  AS  OF 
JANUARY  31,  1975  M 

[In  U.S.  dollars) 

Pledged  Received 


Total  from  1967-75 205,866,564  155,829,796 

From  1967-73... 121,661,671  121,079,403 

1974 54,014,484  33,894,525 

1975 30,190,409  1,855,868 


The  fund  needs  four  or  five  times  what  it 
has  received  over  the  past  eight  years  to  even 
make  a  dent  in  the  population  problem. 
However,  like  many  other  nations,  the  United 
States  is  not  increasing  Its  aid  and  is  think- 
ing of  cutting  it  back."  Thus,  the  future  of 
United  Nations  Involvement  in  the  popula- 
tion looks  bleak.  The  expansion  of  the  UN 
involvement  will  occur  only  when  the  ma- 
jority of  member  nations  recognize  popula- 
tion as  an  international  problem  atid  give 
the  needed  funds. 

If  at  some  point  iii  the  ftiture  the  member 
nations  realize  the  need  for  international 
effort  by  the  United  Nations  on  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  I  believe  the  following  to  Ije 
the  best  course  of  action.  (1)  Insist  that 
member  nations  raise  the  status  of  women 
so  as  to  involve  them  on  equal  footine  to 
men  In  the  development  program.  (2)  Have 
governments  set  up,  with  UN  assistance,  a 
program  of  Incentives  for  small  families  and 
disincentives  for  large  families  (may  differ 
from  country  to  country  according  to  the 
different  value  systems  and  mores).  (3)  Old 
age  people  should  be  helped  with  their  in- 
come by  the  adoption  of  social  security  and 
other  similar  programs.  (4)  Family  planning 
education  and  services  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  people.  (5)  Governments  should 
cut  down  or  cut  out  altogether  child  labor 
and  set  up  mandatory  elementary  education 
programs.  (6)  Pre-  and  post-natal  child  care 
centers  should  be  stt  up  to  reduce  infant 
mortality.  (7)  The  exodus  from  the  cotmtry 
to  the  city  should  be  reversed  by  getting  jobs 
and  services  to  people  in  the  country.  (8) 
Local  governments  shotUd  be  involved  In 
population  control  as  much  as  possible.  (9) 
Each  government  shotUd  set  up  a  population 
commission  and  create  national  policies  on 
population  control.  (10)  The  minimum  mar- 
riage age  should  be  set  In  each  country  at,  at 
least,  18  years  of  age;  and  all  marriages 
should  be  registered.  (11)  Each  member  na- 
tion should  also  register  births  as  well  as  set 
up  laws  to  Insure  that  each  child  is  wanted. 
(12)  Contraceptives  should  be  on  the  market 
throughout  the  world  and  their  use  should 
l>e  encouraged.  (13)  Voluntary  sterilization 
should  be  encouraged.  (14)  All  governments 
should  liberalize  their  abortion  laws  so  that 
a  pregnant  mother  can  get  an  abortion  easily 
and  safely  early  in  pregnancy,  and  later  with 
good  reason."  (15)  An  International  institu- 
tion should  be  created  to  take  a  world-wide 
censtis  at  least  every  ten  years  and  to  record 
all  births,  deaths,  and  statistics  on  popula- 
tion. (16)  Support  research  and  training  in 
the  population  field.  (17)  Set  up  a  world- 
wide agency  within  the  UN  for  administra- 
tion of  the  above  program.'^'  This  program  is 
designed  to  be  worldwide;  and  thus,  the  UN, 
once  the  majority  of  nations  have  agreed, 
should  use  all  means  short  of  war  to  Insure 
the  enforcement  of  this  program.  Due  to  na- 
tional sovereignty,  this  is  sure  to  be  a  rocky 
cotirse.  However,  the  least  the  UN  should  do, 
once  the  nations  agree.  Is  to  issue  a  state- 
ment encouraging  nations  to  take  on  the 
program.  Indeed,  some  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram could  be  Implemented  by  the  UN  today 
if  they  had  tl;e  needed  money  to  do  so. 
In   conclusion,   "nothing  less   is  required 
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than  a  global  will  to  act,  simple  jtistice,  true 
poptUation  control,  worldwide  food  planning, 
effective  execution  by  scientists,  engineers 
and  public  leaders  and  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  funds."  "  There  are  means  available 
to  stop  the  great  threat  of  the  population 
explosion,  and  the  United  Nations  can  anc; 
should  stand  at  the  helm  of  the  effort.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  member  nations  must 
first  recognize  the  problem  and  tlie  solution 
to  be  on  the  International,  as  well  as  the 
national  level  and  must  give  money  and  sup- 
port lo  the  effort,^. 
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MOTHER  MARIANNE  OF  MOLOKAI: 
SUCCESSOR  TO  FATHER  DAMIEN 
FOR  BE.'VTIFTCATION 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  Marisol  s  moving  sculpture  of  Father 
DeVeuster,  one  of  two  statues  selected 
for  exhibit  in  Statuary  Hall  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  Because  of  the  statue,  count- 
les.'s  Americans  have  become  familiar 
with  the  story  of  Father  Damien,  who 
gave  up  his  own  life  in  the  service  of 
victims  of  leprosy  on  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
land of  Molokal.  Few  know,  however, 
that  after  Father  Damien  succumbed  to 
the  disease  himself  in  1889,  his  work  was 
carried  on  by  Mother  Mariazme  Cope, 
founder  of  the  Franciscan  missions  In 
Hawaii.  The  Mother  Provincial  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Syracuse,  Mother 
Marianne  accompanied  a  group  of  six 
sisters  from  the  Syracuse  convent  to 
Hawaii — then  a  foreign  land — to  take 
charge  of  a  receiving  hospital  for  lep- 
rosy victims  in  Honolulu.  She  intended 
to  return  to  Syracuse  after  the  mission 
was  securely  established  in  Hawaii. 

Within  only  a  short  time,  however. 
Mother  Cope  and  the  small  community 
she  directed  had  charge  of  several  large 
schools  and  hospitals.  Stie  had,  more- 
over, created  a  new  atmosphere  within 
the  receiving  hospital,  where  pi-eviously 
patients  were  tended  by  one  irtijrsiclan 
and  a  superintendent  who  frequently 
was  antagonistic  to  their  needs. 

Recognizing  her  ability,  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  and  chui'ch  autliorltles 
urged  Mother  Marianne  to  extend  her 
stay  in  the  islands  for  a  Utile  longer. 
She  cheerfully  agreed  and,  during  the 
next  several  years,  devoted  herself  par- 
ticularly to  the  needs  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  leprosy  victims  who  were 
then  living  in  the  isolated  colony  on 
Molokal,  devoid  of  opportunity  and  ex- 
posed both  to  the  disease  and  the  lawless 
atmosphere  of  the  settlement.  She  was 
the  foimder  of  the  Kapiolaiii  Home  for 
Girls  in  Honolulu  and,  later,  established 
a  similar  home  on  the  Lsland  of  Maui.  In 
addition,  she  foimded  the  first  general 
hospital  on  Maui. 

For  her  dedicated  service.  Mother 
Marianne  was  decorated  by  the  King  of 
Hawaii  and  celebrated  in  song  and  story 
by  poet  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Band.  But  her  greatest 
work  was  still  in  the  future.  In  1888,  It 
was  decided  to  move  the  receiving  hos- 
pital for  leprosy  patients  from  Hono- 
luhi  to  Molokal  and  a  call  went  out  for 
volimteers  to  work  in  the  settlement. 
Although  the  govcnimeut  was  reluctant 
to  urge  any  woman  to  devote  herself  to 
such  work,  Mother  Cope  was  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer.  Her  decision,  and  her 
subsequent  deiMirture  for  Molokai,  were 
particularly  significant  because  she  knew 
.she  would  never  be  able  to  return  to 
Syracuiee.  'I  am  hungry  for  the  work," 


,she  wrote.  "I  am  not  afi-aid  of  any 
disease.  It  will  be  my  greatest  delight  to 
minister  to  the  abandoned  leper.*  In- 
deed, she  spent  30  years  on  Molokai, 
serving  as  a  true  "mother"  to  the  home- 
less victims  of  the  dread  disease.  She 
established  a  home  for  women  and  girls 
and,  sliortly  after  Father  Damiea's 
death,  took  charge  of  the  similar  home 
he  had  founded  for  men  and  boys.  As 
foundress  of  the  Franciscan  missions  in 
Hawaii,  she  also  left  a  legacy  of  im- 
counted  numbers  who  never  contracted 
the  disease  because  of  the  improvements 
she  initiated.  Since  her  death,  her  work 
has  been  carried  on  by  sisters  of  the 
order  on  Molokai  and  by  others  inspired 
by  her  example. 

Mother  Cope's  canonization  was  pro- 
posed in  1974  and  is  currently  imder 
active  consideration  in  Rome.  With  the 
thought  that  my  colleagues  will  find  her 
stoi-y  as  Inspiring  as  I  did,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a  i-ecent 
article  from  the  Catholic  Sun  which 
describes  in  more  detail  her  journey  from 
Syracuse  to  the  lonely  settlement  on 
Molokai: 

Path  Beginning  in  Syracuse  May  Lead  to 
Cancwization — Mother  Maeianne  Took 
Up  Wosk  op  Damien  of  Molokai 
(Tills  article  was  -written  for  NC  News  Serv- 
ice by  Sr.  Mary  Laurence  Hsnley,  06F,  at 
Maria  Reglna  College,  the  Franciscan  Com- 
munity postulator  for  the  cause  of  Mother 
Marianne  of  Molokai) 

"I  am  hungry  for  the  work  ...  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  disease.  It  will  be  my  pieat- 
pst  delight  to  minister  to  the  abandoned 
'leper'." 

In  her  lifetime,  she  was  decorated  bv  the 
king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  pend- 
ant croGS  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Kapiolanl, 
she  \ns  celebrated  In  poetry  and  letters  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  she  was  the 
subject  of  a  musical  composition  by  Prof. 
Henrt  Berger,  the  longtime  leader  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Band. 

"Hie  recipient  of  these  testimonials  mid 
:nany  otlm's  was  Mother  Marianne  Cope,  the 
second  mother  provincial  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  FTancla  of  Syracuse,  who  sacrificed  posi- 
tion, security  and  the  companionship  of 
cherished  friends  and  relatives  to  rei^pond 
to  an  Immediate  need  in  the  care  of  leper 
patients  In  the  Hawaii  Islands.  By  doing  .so, 
she  became  the  first  Sister  of  a  religious 
community  founded  In  the  United  States 
to  initiate  and  lead  mission  work  In  a  for- 
tisxi  land. 

In  1883,  when  America  was  a  mission  field 
Itself  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  faraway 
monarchy  in  the  Pacific,  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment was  near  desperation  in  its  attempts 
to  find  assistance  in  caring  for  Its  eltliens 
stricken  by  lep^o^3y,  the  disease  that  Hawaii's 
nionarch.  King  Kalakaua,  termed  a  "national 
afBlctlon."  The  beneficent  leaders  believed 
that  good  nursing  care  and  improved  sani- 
tary conditions  would  help  alleviate  the 
lepers'  sufferings  and  help  checV:  the  spread 
of  the  disease  that  had  cast  an  ugly  shadow 
over  the  beautiful  island.s. 

A  place  demanding  attention  was  Branch 
lloepital  or  Kakaako  Beceivlng  Station  for 
suspected  cases  of  leprosy  on  the  Islands. 
Located  on  the  Honolulu  waterfrcmt,  it  served 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  canfirated  "cases" 
to  a  more  permanent  location  on  Molokal. 
The  wisdom  of  sending  patients  Immediately 
to  Molokal  was  being  debated,  to  the  station 
was  serving  mainly  as  a  taaspital.  About  200 
men,  women,  and  children  wwre  liwIiBed 
together  with  tl>e  services  of  only  a  TlBttlng 
doctor  who  merely  prescribed  medicines  and 
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a  superintendent  who  was  antagonistic  to 
the  patients.  No  other  personnel  could  be 
found  regardless  of  remuneration  offered. 

The  question  was,  "Who  had  the  devotion 
of  spirit  to  give  the  needed  care?" 

The  Hawaiian  government  asked  Bishop 
Herman  Koeckemann,  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  use  his  Influence  to 
obtain  help  through  "the  blessed  Sisterhoods 
of  charity."  .  ^^     „ 

Fr.  Leonor  Pouesnel,  emissary  of  the  Ha- 
waiian government,  through  tlie  auspices  of 
the  vicar  apostolic,  appealed  to  more  than 
50  religious  communities  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  before  Mother  Cope  recognized 
the  call  as  "one  coming  from  God."  Six  Sis- 
ters were  selected  from  among  the  many 
volunteers  at  the  Franciscan  convent  In 
Syracuse.  They  set  out  for  the  faraway  land 
with  Mother  Cope  whose  Intention  was  to 
establish  the  missions  and  to  return  to  Syra- 
cuse. The  small  community  she  directed  had 
charge  of  several  large  school  and  two  ex- 
panding  hospitals. 

In  a  brief  time,  however,  the  qualinca- 
tlons  and  capabilities  of  this  remarkable  Sis- 
ter catised  the  government  and  Church  au- 
thorities alike  In  HawaU  to  declare  her  pres- 
ence necessary  for  a  time  to  the  success  of 
the  mission. 

During  her  extended  "brief  stay"  of  five 
years  at  Honolulu,  she  managed  the  hospital 
as  a  home  for  the  patients  and  truly  -was  a 
mother  to  all.  'Whenever  there  was  a  need 
she  corresponded  to  It,  and  she  created  a 
new  atmosphere  at  the  hospital:  spiritually, 
physlcaUy  and  moraUy.  In  1855  her  atten- 
tion was  caUed  to  the  plight  of  the  daughters 
of  lepers  on  Molokal,  who  were  devoid  of  op- 
portunity and  exposed  to  the  disease  and  the 
lawless  environment  at  the  settlement.  She 
soon  opened  Kapiolanl  Home  for  them  on  the 
hospital  grounds  In  Honolulu.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  government,  she  also  set  up  the 
first  general  hospital  on  the  Island  of  Maul 
and  opened  a  school  for  girls. 

"We  cheerfully  will  undertake  the  work" 
was  her  response  to  a  government  request  to 
open  a  home  for  "unprotected  women  and 
girls"  at  Molokal  In  1888.  Finally,  It  had 
been  decided  to  remove  the  receiving  station 
from  the  Honolulu  harbor  and  to  transfer 
hospital  cases  to  the  leper  colony.  Her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mission  and  her  subsequent 
departure  with  some  of  the  women  patients 
and  two  volunteer  Sister  companions  was 
particularly  significant  and  heroic  because 
It  was  apparent  she  might  never  be  able  to 
return  to  Syracuse. 

Again,  as  In  1883,  the  government  stated 
a  need  for  self-sacrificing  personnel,  and 
this  time  It  said  the  duties  were  of  such 
a  nature  that  It  could  not  urge  any  woman 
to  devote  herself  to  such  a  work.  It  is  a 
little  wonder,  however,  that  the  good  mother 
with  the  great  faith  in  God  and  who  was  so 
devoted  to  her  charges  at  Honolulu  was  pro- 
tected from  marauders  at  the  "settlement 
without  law."  Soon  after  Fr.  Damien  De- 
Veuster succumbed  to  leprosy  in  1889,  she, 
with  her  limitless  charity,  took  charge  of 
the  home  he  had  initiated  for  homeless  men 
and  boys.  Her  opinion  on  all  matters  of  con- 
.sequence  was  sought  constantly  by  authori- 
ties and  was  given  humbly  and  without  fan- 
fare. Later,  In  1894,  she  suggested  quietly 
that  Brothers  be  invited  to  teach  the  boys 
farming  and  carpentry,  and  it  was  done. 

Her  role  as  a  missionary  was  well  described 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1918  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Bowler: 

•  Sister  Marianne  was  a  martyr,  a  heroine 
.  .  .  Seldom  has  the  opportunity  to  come  to  a 
woman  to  devote  every  hour  of  30  years  to 
the  mothering  of  people  isolated  by  law 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  risked  her  own 
life  in  all  that  time,  faced  everything  with 
unflinching  courage  and  smiled  sweetly 
tlirough  it  all.  She  came  to  Honolulu  ready  to 
do  whatever  was  required  of  her.  Without 
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blare  of  trumpets,  she  entered  upon  her 
duties  (at  Molokal)  through  SO  long,  weari- 
some years;  living  apart  from  the  world  and 
Its  comfort,  she  labored  In  the  cause  of  a 
stricken  people.  Sister  Marianne  was  a 
heroine  In  life;  she  was  a  martyr  In  death." 

As  fotmdress  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
in  Hawaii,  she  left  a  legacy  of  uncounted 
numbers  who  never  contracted  leprosy  or 
whose  chUdren  were  saved  because  of  the 
Improvements  she  fostered.  She  also  left  a 
spiritual  legacy  In  the  Sisters  who  still  carry 
on  her  work  at  Molokai  and  the  numerous 
vocations  drawn  to  her  order,  inspired  by  her 
and  her  successors.  And  she  left  to  the  world 
her  saintly  example  of  the  true  meaning 
of  love  in  her  daily  concern  for  those  In  need : 
"I  was  sick  and  you  visited  me." 

Accolades  for  her  heroic  charity  and  ac- 
complishments have  continued,  and  In  1974 
the  catise  for  the  beatification  of  Mother 
Marianne  Cope  waa  Initiated  In  Rome. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  MZW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1950,  over  1.5  million 
Americans  have  received  less  than  fully 
honorable  discharges  from  our  armed 
services — discharges  which  carry  a 
stigma  which  follows  them  throughout 
their  Uves.  These  men  are  faced,  as  a 
result,  with  an  almost  impassible  road- 
block to  a  decent  job.  Many  of  these  dis- 
charges were  issued  for  commission  of 
misdemeanors  and  o£f«iscs  evolving 
from  tragic  personal,  family  or  emotional 
problems.  Often,  these  men  were  dis- 
charged in  assembly  line  fashion,  with 
Uttle  regard  for  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding individual  cases. 

Recently,  an  article  by  Peter  Slavin 
entitled  "The  Stigmas  of  Discharge." 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post — 
April  18,  1976,  at  page  20. 1  insert  it  Into 
the  Record  and  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Mr.  Slavin 's  account  of  this 
tragic  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Stigmas  of  Discharge 

Marine  Pfc.  Leon  Coates,  who  was  wotmded 
In  a  mortar  barrage  In  Vietnam,  was  given 
an  Undesirable  Discharge  In  1969  for  'drug 
abuse,"  although  no  charges  were  ever 
brought  against  him.  'Why  the  discharge? 
Coates  says  his  superiors  were  out  to  get  him, 
that  they  "were  paranoid"  about  black 
power  and  he  was  "talking  plenty  of  black 
nationalism." 

Back  home  In  Washington.  Coats  could 
not  get  a  job.  "Every  time  they'd  see  Id  been 
in  the  service,  they'd  ask  to  see  my  DD214 
(discharge  paper) ,"  he  recalls.  "...  A  couple 
times  I  knew  I  had  the  Job  and,  as  soon  as 
the  interviewer  knew  I  htui  an  Undesirable 
Discharge,  it  went  out  the  window."  He  says 
the  fire  department  told  him,  "We  do  not 
even  consider  people  with  discharges  less 
than  Honorable." 

Those  days  were  "a  struggle."  His  discharge 
disqualified  him  for  both  unemployment 
compensation  and  veterans  benefits.  After 
nine  months.  Coats  found  a  part-time  job 
as  a  janitor,  but  only  by  hiding  the  fact  that 
he'd  been  in  the  sen'lce.  He  has  gotten  other 
jobs  since,  as  a  messenger,  stock  clerk  and 
newspaper  editorial  aide,  but  always  by  con- 
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ceallng  the  nature  of  his  discharge,  as  he 
was  advised  to  do  by  people  on  the  job. 

With  legal  help,  Coates  fijially  got  his  dis- 
charge upgraded  In  1974.  That  qualified  him 
for  the  GI  Bill's  educational  aid,  and  today 
he  Is  working  and  studying  for  a  BA  In 
journalism.  "I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones." 
he  observes. 

Since  1950,  over  1.5  million  American  vet- 
erans have  been  the  victims  of  "bad 
papers" — discharges  carrying  a  black  mark 
which  haunts  them  all  their  Uves.  Many 
holders  of  bad  papers  are  denied  veterans 
benefits,  and  all  face  social  stigma  and  a  host  • 
of  economic  handicaps,  including  discrimina- 
tion by  employers,  unions  and  colleges.  In 
particular,  they  are  apt  to  be  turned  away 
from  jobs  with  state  and  local  governments, 
jobs  with  federal  contractors  and  posts  re- 
quiring bonds  or  a  security  clearance. 

For  many,  a  bad  paper  Is  a  ticket  to 
America's  underclass.  And  for  the  poor,  the 
semi-educated,  blacks  and  Latinos,  a  bad 
paper  may  be  a  bar  to  ever  leaving  it.  Prison 
statistics  suggest  that  a  large  number  of 
veterans  with  bad  p«4>ers,  unable  to  find 
decent  jobs,  turn  to  crime. 

The  numbers  and  proportions  of  bad  dis- 
charges rose  dramaticaUy  during  the  Viet- 
nam years.  From  1965  through  1973,  446,000 
enlisted  personnel  received  a  less  than  fully 
honorable  discharge.  Few  of  those  given  a  bad 
paper  had  been  convicted  of  a  court-martial 
offense.  Many  had  fought  in  Vietnam:  some 
were  decorated,  some  wounded.  But  their 
discharge  papers  made  them  little  better  in 
the  eyes  of  civilians  than  deserters  or  draft 
dodgers. 

Perhaps  because  it  has  been  largely  un- 
known, the  question  of  bad  papers  has  al- 
ways been  a  neglected  problem.  The  problem 
has  grown  worse  since  Vietnam.  In  the  past 
four  years,  one  GI  In  every  nine  has  received 
a  less  than  Honorable  Discharge.  Last  year 
bad  discharges  were  issued  at  the  highest 
rate  in  25  years. 

The  public,  unfortunately  for  veterans, 
tends  to  believe  there  are  simply  two  kinds 
of  discharge.  Honorable  and  Dishonorable.  In 
fact,  there  are  five.  They  are.  In  descending 
order.  Honorable,  General.  Undesirable,  Bad 
Conduct  and  Dishonorable. 

Honorable  discharges  are  awarded  for 
"honest  and  faithful  service."  General  dis- 
charges for  "satisfactory  service."  and  Un- 
desirable discharges  for  "un-satlsfactory  serv- 
ice. "  Bad  Conduct  and  Dishonorable  dis- 
charges are  punitive;  they  follow  a  court- 
martial  conviction  for  certain  offenses.  In 
most  cases,  recipients  of  a  punitive  discharge 
forfeit  all  veterans'  benefits. 

SEVERE    CONSEQtTENCES 

At  the  heart  of  the  discharge  problem  He 
the  Undesirable  and  General  discharges.  Al- 
though they  result  from  administrative  ac- 
tion rather  than  criminal  convictions,  they 
too  have  severe  consequences.  General  dis- 
charges are  regarded  as  "under  honorable 
conditions,"  and  in  1944  Congress  authorized 
the  entire  array  of  valuable  veterans  benefits 
for  nearly  all  those  holding  them.  But  Con- 
gress left  it  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  decide  the  ellbility  of  those  with  Undesir- 
able discharges.  In  practice,  the  VA  has  de- 
nied benefits  to  nearly  aU  those  with  Un- 
desirables, a  poUcy  to  which  Congress  has 
given  silent  approval.  A  veteran  denied  bene- 
fits can  only  turn  to  higher  authority  within 
the  VA;  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Civilian  society-  tends  to  cast  a  jaimdiced 
eve  on  anyone  with  other  than  an  Honorable 
Discharge.  Studies  show  that  private  and 
pvibllc  employers,  unions  and  colleges  are  all 
apt  to  count  administrative  discharges 
against  veteraiis.  Such  discharges  may  be 
enough  to  blackball  them  entirely. 

An  administrative  discharge  can  dog  a  vet- 
eran for  years.  In  1965.  a  New  York  City 
schoolteacher  received   an  Undesirable  Dis- 
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charge  for  homoeexualdty:  In  1975,  be  pri- 
vately ezpreesed  fear  if  would  prevent  bis 
getting  tenure  with  tbe;  school  system. 

In  1974,  a  computer  p^^grammer  found  the 
federal  government  refuted  to  consider  hiring 
him  because  he  was  glve^  an  Undesirable  Dis- 
charge some  25  years  easier. 

The  law  now  offers  relief  against  some  Job 
discrimination  based  oi,  discharge.  But  the 
problem  goes  beyond  em;  )loyment.  Those  who 
'  work  with  veterans  boding  administrative 
discharges  report  that  tli  ey  suffer  discrimina- 
tion of  many  kinds.  Tliey  find  It  harder,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtnin  credit,  licenses, 
rental  bousing,  mortgages,  life  and  medical 
insurance.  Their  discharge  raises  questions 
about  their  character  ai  td  makes  them  "bad 
risks." 

Social  observers  have  acted  that  the  term 
"undesirable"  conjures  i:p  a  far  worse  image 
than  does  "bad  conduct "  So  an  Undesirable 
Discharge  may  provoke  far  more  prejudice 
from  Society  than  the  cr  mlnally  tainted  Bad 
Conduct  DlscbATge. 

Ironically,  the  acts  whjch  earn  administra- 
tive discharges  are  oftenJ  neither  criminal  or 
serious.  An  undeslrabe  Discharge  may 
result  from  friction  between  a  OI  and  bis 
first  sergeant.  Or  from  mioklng  marijuana. 
For  some  during  the  Vl<  tnam  years.  It  came 
from  frequenting  OI  ooTee  houses  or  exer- 
cising the  right  to  prot  et  the  war. 

Attorneys  David  P.  Atdlestone  and  Susan 
H.  Hewman,  two  of  the  country's  foremoet 
experts  on  discharge,  put  it  tbls  way:  "Fre- 
quently, the  only  'crlmd'  la  an  inability  to 
conform  totally  or  to  adapt  to  military  life 
or  to  the  whims  of  a  conmander." 

Some  administrative  discharges  seem  a 
product  of  racial  bias.  A.n  Investigation  of 
military  justice  by  a  E>entagon-appolnted 
civilian-military  task  fcirce  found  that  in 
1970-72  black  enlisted  m  en  received  bad  dis- 
charges at  more  than  dox  ble  the  rate  of  other 
OIs,  even  after  making  some  allowance  for 
differences  In  aptitude  and  education.  The 
task  force  found  that  ma  ny  black  servicemen 
felt  administrative  disci  larges  were  used  to 
get  rid  of  black  OIs  cons  Idered  outspoken  or 
militant.  The  Investigate  rs  heard  accounts  of 
officers  harassing  black  i  soldiers  until  they 
agreed  to  take  an  administrative  separation. 
This  points  to  still  atiotber  falling:  the 
lack  of  due  process  in  administrative  dis- 
charge proceedings.  In  s^me  situations  a  GI 
facing  administrative  release  has  a  right  to 
a  hearing  before  a  board!  of  officers.  But  Ad- 
dlestone  says  that  "a  seose  of  futility,  bad 
advice  and  immaturity"  i^tuse  "the  vast  ma- 
jority" of  OIs  to  waive  the  bearing  and  to 
leave  the  discharge  decision  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  subject  t  >  approval  by  higher 
authority.  "The  General  discharge,"  he  con- 
cludes, "is  normally  awarded  without  a 
hearing  " 

Even  worse,  so  are  Un<  lesirable  discharges. 
It  works  this  way:  A  Gl  in  trouble  may  be 
threatened  with  a  cour  -martial  unless  he 
accepts  an  Undesirable  discharge.  Fearing 
the  stockade  primarily,  a  GI  will  take  an 
Undesirable  discharge,  especially  as  it  is  a 
ticket  to  what  he  most  v  ants  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— to  get  out  of  the  service  fast. 
Hardly  any  OIs  realize  t  he  consequences  of 
an  adnilniitratlve  dlsch  irge,  observers  say, 
and  some  have  been  led  to  believe  such  dis- 
charges can  easily  be  cli  inged  later. 

In  many  of  the  eases,  lays  Addlestone,  the 
GI  would  have  been  better  off  If  he  had 
chosen  trial  by  cotirt-ma  tlal.  He  might  have 
been  acquitted.  And  eve  n  If  convicted  of  a 
typical  ofl'ense,  say  30-p  us  days  AWOL,  he 
would  have  served  bis  tine  and  probably  re- 
turned to  duty.  Had  he  si  aped  up  afterwards, 
he  still  could  have  earne  1  an  Honorable  dis- 
charge, and  his  minor  c<  urt-martlal  convic- 
tion would  cause  little  tr  mble  In  civilian  Ufe 
compared  to  the  impact  of  an  Undesirable 
discliarge. 

Tlie  military  itself  has  adailUtd  that  com- 
manders rrpqueutly  resc  t  to  adminLstrative 
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discharges  to  avoid  holding  courts-martial, 
which  take  time,  evidence  and  substantial 
due  process  to  wiiL  Given  the  severe  conse- 
quences of  administrative  discharges,  some 
critics  maintain  the  military-  has  th\is  turned 
them  into  an  alternative  means  of  punishing 
service  members.  Nothing  in  the  law,  they 
say,  authorizes  this  practice. 

THE  VIETNAM   YEARS 

After  declining  In  the  first  years  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  the  number  of  administrative 
discharges  shot  upward  beginning  in  fiscal 
1970.  In  1964-69  the  number  of  General  and 
Undesirable  discharges  averaged  32,000  per 
year,  but  by  fiscal  1972  they  had  soared  to 
81,000.  Percentage- wise,  they  accoimted  for 
only  4.1  per  cent  of  all  discharges  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  but  by  fiscal  1972  they 
amounted  to  9.7  per  cent. 

None  of  the  reasons  for  the  upsurge  do 
the  military  much  credit.  Perhaps  the  main 
caiise  wBs  the  little-knovim  manpower  crisis. 

According  to  David  Cortright,  who  wrote 
the  powerful  book  "Soldiers  in  Revolt"  after 
spending  1968-71  in  the  Army,  evasion  and 
defiance  of  the  draft,  enlistment,  re-enllst- 
ment  and  desertion  rates  all  reached  critical 
levels  during  the  war.  Indeed,  in  fiscal  1971, 
more  men  applied  for  conscientious  objector 
status  than  enlisted.  The  success  of  middle 
class  youth  In  beating  the  draft  by  hook  or 
crook,  says  Cortright,  meant  that  an  abnor- 
mally high  share  of  poorer  class  men,  tradi- 
tionally those  with  the  greatest  difficulty  In 
adapting  to  military  life,  entered  the  ranks. 
Presumably  their  inaptitude  made  these  men 
particularly  susceptible  to  bad  discharges. 

Another  factor  apparently  was  an  officer 
response  to  the  so-called  GI  resistance  move- 
ment, the  agitation  in  the  ranks  against  the 
war  and  racial  discrimination  and  In  favor  of 
gi-eater  rights  for  the  enlisted  men.  Internal 
turmoil  grew  so  great,  critics  contend,  that 
many  commanders  responded  in  panic  and 
used  discharges  to  oast  the  men  they  be- 
lieved were  endangering  the  combat  effec- 
tive of  their  units. 

In  1973,  the  Navy  handed  discharges — 
most  of  them  Generals — to  2,959  sailors. 
Cortright  believes  that  was  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  dissenters  and  notes  that  it  followed  a 
series  of  Incidents  climaxed  by  the  black  re- 
bellions aboard  the  carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and 
Constellation.  The  Navy  denies  that  the  dis- 
charges were  the  result  of  the  shipboard  dis- 
orders and  describes  them  as  "a  pilot  early 
release  program"  for  "substandard  perform- 
ance." 

Discharges  were  also  used  to  weed  out  un- 
promising new  personnel,  with  growing  num- 
bers of  recruits  Issued  an  Honorable  or  Gen- 
eral discharge  during  their  first  six  months 
on  duty.  In  the  navy,  the  recruit  attrition 
rate  jumped  from  2.5  per  cent  In  fiscal  1968 
to  nearly  10  per  cent  in  fiscal  1972;  In  the 
Marines,  from  4.2  per  cent  In  fi.scal  '68  to 
22  per  cent  in  fiscal  '71. 

In  addition,  In  the  late  1960s  thousands 
of  GLs  were  court-martialed  and/or  Issued 
administrative  discharge  for  use  or  posses- 
sion of  drugs  or  for  drug-Induced  offenses, 
such  as  "disrespect"'  or  short  absences  with- 
out leave  to  purchase  drugs.  In  July  1971,  the 
military  liLStltuted  a  drug  "amnesty"  pro- 
gram, but  thi"?  neither  ended  punishment 
nor  repaired  the  damage  done  by  the  bad 
discharge?. 

An  overriding  cat.v«e  for  the  Jtunp  in  bad 
discharges  during  the  Vietnam  period  was 
the  legislation  In  1969  adding  greater  due 
process  to  the  court-martial  system.  This 
made  \Lse  of  administrative  discharges  to  get 
rid  of  unwanted  personnel  more  attractive 
than  ever.  Officers  were  well  aware  that  even 
minor  transgressions — behig  five  minutes 
late,  wearing  an  improper  uniform — could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  administrative  dis- 
charge. At  tlie  same  time,  unit  commanders 
v.ere  under  pressure  to  trim  personnel  In  line 
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with  the  cutback  in  military  manpower  ac- 
companying the  troop  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  short,  commanders  had  every  Incentive 
in  1969-73  to  use  administrative  discharges 
to  get  rid  of  unwanted  OIs. 

THE  PROBLEM  GBOWS 

The  continuing  climb  In  bad  discharges  ia 
the  post-Vietnam  era  Is  more  surprising,  but 
a  few  possible  reasons  can  be  offered.  First, 
there  remain  the  advantages  of  administra- 
tive discharges  over  courts-martial  In  dealing 
with  problem  GIs.  Second,  the  military  still 
has  drug  problems.  Third,  all  four  sen-lces 
are  now  volunteer  In  the  true  sense  for  the 
first  time  since  1941;  and  studied  reportedly 
show  that  volunteers  are  more  apt  to  get  into 
trouble  than  draftees,  presumably  because 
their  higher  expectations  for  military  service 
make  them  less  tolerant  of  Its  shortcomings. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ever  more  technical 
nature  of  military  occupations  puts  less 
intelligent  recruits  increashigly  in  line  for 
menial  work,  frustration  and  perhaps  an  out- 
burst of  foolish  behavior. 

Finally,  hard  economic  times  have  pre- 
sented the  services  with  more  would -t»e 
recruits  than  they  need,  thereby  enabllns 
them  to  drop  personnel  deemed  substandard 
And,  in  fact,  in  1973  the  Army  and  Navy 
Initiated  "marginal  performer"  discharge  pro- 
grams to  speed  up  the  removal  of  unsatis- 
factory personnel  through  "simplified  proce- 
dures" for  issuing  Honorable  anu  "General  dis- 
charges. By  last  December,  an  estimated 
20,000  enlisted  persons  had  received  Genera! 
discharges  in  mid-tour  under  the  programs. 

The  military  claims  any  veteran  w!:o 
gets  a  bad  discharge  through  error  or  injus- 
tice can  have  It  changed  through  admlnisi  ra- 
tlve  review  of  bis  case.  However,  discharge 
review  has  proven  more  of  a  remedy  on 
paper  than  In  practice.  Since  the  mid  1960k, 
only  about  1  veteran  in  27  Issued  a  bad  dis- 
charge has  gotten  It  upgraded.  And  many,  if 
not  most,  upgrades  arc  only  to  a  General 
discharge,  still  a  bad  paper. 

Discharge  review  is  a  three-tier  syicem. 
Each  service  has  a  Discharge  Eevlew  Board, 
composed  of  military  officers.  If  a  Review 
Board  turns  down  a  veteran's  request  for 
upgrade,  he  may  appeal  to  this  service's 
Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records. 
Correction  boards  consist  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Defense  Department.  If  a 
correction  board  rules  against  a  veteran,  he 
can  appeal  to  a  federal  court.  Very  few  take 
that  last  step  within  the  allotted  time  out 
of  ignorance  of  their  right  to  do  so  and 
because  of  the  legal  expensco. 

Official  figm-es  Indicate  that  a  veteran  lias 
little  chance  (roughly  1  in  6)  of  winning 
an  upgrade,  unless  he  appears  personally 
before  a  board.  But  correction  boards  rarely 
grant  hearings;  they  prefer  every  thing  iii 
writing.  And  they  sit  only  in  Washington, 
forcing  the  few  petitioners  ijn'ited  to  make 
a.  trip  they  may  be  unable  to  afford.  The 
burden  falls  unequally  on  minority  group 
members  with  tlieir  lower  average  income. 

Review  boards  do  grant  hearings  to  all. 
but  for  years  they,  too,  met  only  hi  Wash- 
ington. Last  year,  in  reaction  to  congressional 
criticism,  the  Pentagon  authorized  traveling 
and  local  review  boards. 

So  far,  regional izatlon  has  paid  olT:  re- 
quests for  appearances  have  climbed.  In  re- 
Bpon.?e,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  tempo- 
rarily made  access  to  their  review  boards 
easier.  The  Air  Force  Is  cim-ently  holding 
hearings,  in  rotation,  in  foiur  cities  and  at 
seven  bases;  the  Army  Is  holding  hearings  In 
13  locations.  The  Army  Is  also  sending  a 
board  member  equipped  with  videotape  ma- 
chinery to  veterans  in  "the  hinterland"  to 
record  testimony  fw  the  full  board's  con- 
Eiiieration. 

The  services  stress,  however,  that  these 
changes  are  not  necessary  permanent.  Their 
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continuation  will  depend  on  financial  and 
manpower  resources  and  on  the  extent  of 
the  demand. 

Few  veterans  even  realize  they  can  chal- 
lenge their  discharge.  Between  fiscal  1967 
and  1975,  some  548,000  bad  discharges  were 
issued,  but  only  62,000  veterans  petitioned 
the  various  review  boards. 

Few  who  apply  have  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance. The  Red  Cross  and  old-line,  charter 
veterans  organizations  such  as  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  represent  thousands  of  vet- 
erans without  charge,  but  they  do  not  use 
lawyers,  and  observers  say  they  are  too 
swamped  with  applicants  to  prepare  cases 
adequately. 

Another  problem:  discharge  review  pro- 
ceedings are  short  on  due  process.  The 
boards  lack  subpoena  power  and  pre-trial 
evidentiary  procedures,  have  only  the  broad- 
est written  standards  for  making  decisions 
and  deny  or  approve  upgrades  without  stat- 
ing their  reasons.  Ruling  are  "haphazard" 
and  "arbitrary,"  hinging  "on  the  personali- 
ties and  predilections  of  individual  board 
members,"  says  attorney  Sitsan  Hewman.  The 
army  review  board  defends  the  procedures 
on  the  ground  that  boards  only  settle  ques- 
tions of  fact,  not  of  law.  But  some  attorneys 
maintain  this  is  an  oversimplification. 

Finally,  the  boards  are  too  few  in  number 
and  the  members  of  some  boards  hold  other 
jobs.  The  result:  case  backlogs  ranghig  from 
a  few  months  to  two  years. 

Despite  everything,  some  veterans  win 
their  cases.  The  advantages  of  aggressive, 
savvy  legal  help  and  a  personal  appearance 
are  clear  from  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Americtm  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Military  Discharge  Review  Project  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  In  Wash- 
ington. Attorneys  and  law  students  working 
for  these  groups,  which  say  they  take  all  but 
hopeless  cases,  have  represented  162  veterans 
and  won  upgrades  for  81  per  cent.  If  4  of  5 
bad  discharges  can  be  overturned,  they  say, 
something  obviously  is  wrong  with  discharge 
practices. 


EMPLOY?.IENT'S  COMEBACK 


HOxN.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  timely  article  on  the  subject 
of  emplojTnent.  According  to  tlie  article, 
the  expansion  of  ^ur  work  force  coi  - 
tinues.  This  occurs  despite  the  existence 
of  7  percent  unemployment.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  increasing  em- 
ployment is  that  women  and  teenagers 
are  the  leading  new  jobholders.  Both 
groups  have  been  particularly  affected 
by  the  recession. 

The  improvement  in  the  emplojTnent 
picture  is  certainly  a  challenge  to  those 
Members  of  Congi-ess  who  seek  to  enact 
the  pending  full  employment  legislation. 
In  light  of  the  developing  job  picture,  we 
perhaps  should  take  a  second  look  at 
this  legislation  on  the  grounds  of  rele- 
vance. I  have  included  the  news  article 
for  my  colleagues'  benefit: 
Review  of  Cueeent  Trends  in  Business  and 
Finance 

(By   John   O'RUey) 

The  monthly  tmemployment  rate  flgtue 
win  be  out  again  late  this  week.  It  will  moot 
likely  be  somewhere  in  the  7% -plus  area. 
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And  that  will  mean  the  country  is  some  93% 
employed.  Since  not  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  army  of  the  people  who  are  not 
out  of  work,  it  may  be  well  to  take  brief  note 
of  them.  More  people  have  jobs  today  than 
ever  before,  more  than  at  the  previous  peak 
before  the  late  recession.  Their  numbers  have 
risen  steadily  now  for  twelve  months. 

And  a  look  inside  the  employment  total 
stUl  finds  women  jobholders  Increasing  fetf 
more  rapidly  than  men  jobholders.  Teenage 
workers,  too,  Increase  more  rapidly  than  adult 
male  workers.  It  is  a  very  Important  trend. 
It  underscores  the  increasingly  multiple-pay- 
check makeup  of  the  American  family.  And 
it  raises  some  questions  about  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  future. 

Total  employment  in  tlie  recent  recesslori 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  March  of  last 
year.  With  some  minor  monthly  bobbles,  it 
has  moved  up  ever  since.  The  table  below 
traces  the  climb,  as  reported  monthly  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Employment'^   comeback 
Month,  Employed 

March    1975 84,110,000 

April 84,313,000 

Mav    84,519,000 

June 84.498,000 

July   84.  967.  000 

August 85,288,000 

September   85,158,000 

Octoljer 85,151,000 

November 85,178,000 

December 85,394,000 

January    1976 86.194,000 

February  ._. 86,319,000 

March   86,692.000 

In  the  12  months  through  March  nearly 
2.6  million  people  were  added  to  the  employ- 
ment rolls — almost  as  many  as  there  are  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

In  Febniary  and  March  alone,  the  job- 
holder total  Increased  some  half  a  million.  If 
that  many  people  were  laid  off  In  two  months, 
say  by  two  or  thi°ee  major  industries,  the 
country's  newspajjer  headline  type  would 
hardly  be  big  enough  to  report  the  story. 
And  TV  newscasters  would  be  hoarse  from 
telling  It. 

But  as  notable  as  the  overall  rise  In  em- 
ployment has  been,  the  picture  of  what  goes 
on  inside  the  aggregrate  figure  is  probably 
even  more  so.  The  Department  of  I,abor 
breaks  the  jobholder  total  down  among  adult 
men  (20  and  up),  adult  women  (20  and  up), 
and  all  16-through-19  teenagers.  And  the 
women  and  teens  are  clearly  leading  the  pack. 

Here  are  the  breakdown  figures  on  this 
year's  March  employment  compared  with 
those  of  March  of  last  year.  The  final  three 
ciphers  are  omitted  from  the  totals. 

WOMCN  AND  CHILDREN  FIRST 


March 
1975 


March 
1976 


Year's 
Gain 


Wen..  47.158 

Women _ 29,959 

Teens _ 6,993 


48. 081  923 

31, 398  1.  439 

7, 213  220 


On  a  head  count  basis,  the  employment 
gain  of  women  and  teenagers  together  has 
not  far  from  doubled  the  12-month  gain 
scored  by  adult  men.  The  percentage  gains 
are:  Men  2'r,  teenagers  3.1  ^r,  and  women 
4.8',c.  For  the  man  who  was  laid  off  a  fac- 
tory production  line  and  is  stlU  unemployed, 
there  Is  little  comfort  In  knowing  a  lot  of 
women  have  been  hired  in  offices. 

This  trend  in  the  internal  makeup  of  the 
labor  force  is  not  new.  It  has  been  biillding 
for  years.  But  few  see  it  in  perspective.  Its 
magnitude  is  certainly  not  grasped  by  merely 
following  the  month-by-month  employment 
repyorts  as  they  come  out — where  most  jteople 
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only  notice  the  monthly  "jobless  rate'  any- 
way. 

Here's  a  quick  thumbnaU  breakdown  on 
what's  happened  to  the  three  groups  over 
the  past  two  decades.  The  1976  figures  are  for 
March. 

A  LONG-TERM  TREND 


Year 


Man      WonMa 


Teens 


1955 40,528 

1960 41,543 

1965 „ 43,422 

1970 45,-554 

1976 48,081 


18,002  3,643 

20, 105  4, 129 

22, 631  5, 037' 

26,933  6,142 

31, 398  7, 213 


The  respective  gains  for  the  two  decades 
add  up  to: 

Men  at  Work:  Up  19':>  . 

Women  at  Work :  Up  74  ':'c . 

Teens  at  Work :  Up  98 '"r . 

■While  it  is  widely  noted  that  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  women  and  teepagen  run 
higher  than  that  for  adult  men,  very  little 
attention  is  ever  given  to  the  enormotis 
number  of  women  and  teenagers  who  have 
actually  landed  on  payrolls  in  recent  years. 

What  does  the  trend  mean? 

First,  for  the  rapidly  growing  millions  of 
families  that  now  have  more  than  one  pay- 
check (especially  man-and-wlfe  paycbeclu), 
it  means  more  buying  power.  And,  converse- 
ly, for  the  family  still  on  one  paycheck.  It 
means  ever   rougher  going   competitively. 

Second,  for  the  merchant,  it  means  a  ris- 
ing family  cash  flow  in  pursuit  of  his  wares. 

But  finally,  it  would  seem  to  pose  a  grow- 
ing problem  for  the  poUtlcal  man's  eternal 
pursuit  of  "full  employment." 

The  nation's  urban  payrolls  liave  absorbed 
millions  of  farm  folk  since  World  War  U  as 
machines  replaced  them.  And  the  payrolls 
have  taken  on  millions  of  womenfolk  who 
have  moved  outside  the  domestic  world  In 
pursuit  of  paychecks — plus  growing  numbers 
of  job-seeking  teenagers. 

Now  the  farm  hands  have  about  all  come 
to  town.  There  are  not  many  left.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  the  case  with  the  women — ^nor, 
in  fact,  with  the  teenagers.  There  are  stUl 
some  38  million  adult  women  who  are  not  on 
pajTolls  and  not  seeking  work  outside  the 
home — and  also  7.5  million  teenagers. 

But  suppose  swelling  numbers  from  this 
pool  of  people  decide  they,  too,  want  on  the 
payroU  bandwagon.  It  just  might  me&n  the 
wagon  would  get  o\ercrowded.  Some  might 
be  pushed  off — and  more  might  be  unsuc- 
oeesf  ul  in  getting  on. 

Supplying  a  paycheck  spot  to  every  adult 
of  both  sexes  (plus  every  teenager)  who 
wants  one  may  not  be  an  easy  goal  to  attain. 


NEED  FOR  BROADCAST  COVER.\GE 
OF  HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS 


HON.  ALLAN  T.  HOWE 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  done  a  disservice 
to  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  the 
American  people,  by  not  allo-wing  House 
Resolution  875,  that  would  provide  broad- 
cast coverage  of  House  proceedings,  to 
come  to  the  floor.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  along  with  145  other  Members, 
82  Democrats  and  63  Republicans,  who 
also  sponsored  broadcast  resolutions. 

This  resolution  was  not  a  hastily  pre- 
pared proposition,  but  the  result  of  much 
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study  and  deliberatior  by  the  nonparti- 
san Ad  Hoc  Subcommi  tee  on  Broadcast- 
ing which  held  hearings  over  a  long  pe- 
riod, providing  Members  with  adequate 
time  to  present  their  yiews.  The  resolu- 
tion itself  was  a  well-considered,  solid 
proposal  to  provide  comprehensive  radio 
and  television  coveragit  of  the  House.  It 
would  have  also  establ  shed  a  Broadcast 
Advisory  Board  to  ass  st  the  Speaker  in 
implementing  the  syst^  im.  This  proposal 
represented  an  idea  wh  jse  time  had  come 
that  would,  in  short,  f  3rce  the  House  to 
join  the  20th  century  and  take  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  of  open  government. 

As  far  as  I  can  dete  rmine,  the  failure 
of  House  Resolution  8  75  was  the  result 
of  a  last  minute,  hurriedly  conceived 
stand  by  an  ill-advisee  handful  of  indi- 
viduals. Objections  w  Te  countered  on 
the  Issue  of  the  Speaker's  prerogative 
for  control  of  the  Hoii.se  Chamber  and 
the  role  of  the  propose  d  House  Advisory 
Board.  When  the  resoi  ution  was  revised 
to  accommodate  these  concerns,  it  still 
failed  to  pass  the  comr  littee.  I  am  aware 
of  the  several  persona  objections  made 
by  Members  who  felt  t  !iat  televised  cov- 
erage would  be  unfair  to  the  more  reti- 
cent speakers  and  pron  lote  showmanship 
on  the  part  of  others. 

Also,  there  was  appre  lension  that  Con- 
gressmen miglxt  be  teh  vised  in  awkward 
or  less-than-complime  itai-y  postures,  or 
that  the  partially  fillei  1  House  Chamber 
might  give  American  i  the  impression 
that  their  elected  Reju-esentatives  were 
rather  irresponsible  or  did  not  really  en- 
tirely know  what  the  '  were  voting  on 
when  the  bells  soundec .  Frankly,  I  think 
that  such  covei-age  w<  uld  result  in  the 
elimination  of  just  su  ;h  "embarra.ssing 
moments"  and  probab!  y  instill  in  Mem- 
bei's  a  needed  dose  of  conscientiousness 
and  result  in  an  improi  ed  quality  of  ora- 
tory and  debate.  Furtier,  I  have  faith 
that  people  will  not  b^  appalled  by  an 
occasionally  half-fille(  chamber  when 
they  consider  the  rei  ponsibilities  and 
pressures  of  a  Membei  s  other  commit- 
tees and  oflBce  work.  I  f  nd  it  obvious  that 
such  coverage  is  bouni  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  om*  delibera  ions  and  possibly 
even  result  in  other  iiecessary  reforms 
which  I  would  encouri  ge. 

Some  of  my  colleaf  ues  have  offered 
the  consideration  of  i  he  higher  public 
opinion  poll  ratings  we  would  receive  and 
the  improved  image  wl  lich  could  be  pro- 
moted for  Congress  a^  a  result  of  such 
media  exposure.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think 
that  we  need  be  overl^f  concerned  with 
our  image  but  do  feel  we  owe  it  to  this 
country  to  open  the  pr  >cesses  of  govern- 
ment. The  most  recen ;  and  memorable 
example  of  House  bi  oadcasts  was,  of 
course,  during  the  h  storic  Watergate 
hearings.  I  am  convin  ;ed  that  this  .sin- 
gle event  did  more  to  estore  the  essen- 
tial confidence  which  Americans  must 
have  in  their  Governmi  ;nt  than  anything 
else  during  this  period  when  our  fore- 
most institutions  were  threatened. 

Under  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  press 
and  the  public,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  pres  ent  itself  as  a  cir- 
cus .sideshow  or  induU  e  in  grandstand- 
ing ventures  for  the  ;  ake  of  the  cam- 
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eras.  Instead,  Americans  witnessed  the 
careful,  methodical,  and  thorough  pro- 
cedures of  a  committee  investigating  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  charges  of  this 
century.  The  committee  members  were 
probing  and  forthright  and  I  feel,  repre- 
sented a  part  of  the  process  which  goes 
on  daily  in  Congress,  a  process  of  which 
we  should  be  proud.  Among  the  most 
frequent  and  encouraging  comment  that 
was  made  regarding  this  period,  was  that 
the  "system  was  working" — we  should 
not  hide  the  fact  that  it  still  does. 

The  phenomenal  interest  and  attention 
given  to  these  unique  hearings  also  tes- 
tified to  the  awareness  and  concern 
which  people  have  in  the  operations  of 
their  Goveriunent.  It  is  time  that  the 
people  were  given  a  first-hand  chance  to 
observe  their  representatives  in  action, 
operating  as  humans  do,  hi  both  good 
and  bad  lights.  In  responding  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  live  broadcasts  could 
be  distorted  or  biased,  I  do  not  see  any 
significant  difference  in  taking  our 
chances  through  this  media  than  in  leav- 
ing it  to  the  hands  of  reporters  and  cor- 
respondents who  daily  provide  second- 
hand versions  of  House  activities — also 
both  good  and  bad.  Irt  addition,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl  provide  for  enough 
safeguards  to  insure  that  we  receive  fair 
and  balanced  coverage. 

There  is  a  real  need  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic openly  and  honestly  of  the  inner 
workings  of  Congress,  and  take  the  mys- 
tery away  from  the  legislating  of  laws. 
The  refusal  to  consider  this  bill  only  con- 
fimis  to  many  people  that  there  really 
is  sometliing  to  hide  in  Congress.  As  a 
freshman  Member,  I  was  vitally  inter- 
ested in  carrying  thi"ough  many  of  the 
pi-oposed  reforms  and  reorganizations  of 
the  Congress,  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  which  seemed  so  impor- 
tant to  making  this  body  more  efficient 
and  responsive.  As  you  know,  those  ef- 
forts were  only  partially  successful,  and 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  these  at- 
tempts at  improvement  and  reform 
should  not  be  isolated  or  few  and  far 
between. 

The  reforms  that  were  instituted  such 
as  those  requiring  a  committee  to  vote 
before  a  hearing  could  be  closed  to  the 
public  and  the  new  procedure  by  v/hich 
committee  chairmen  are  elected  have 
proven  successful  during  this  Congress 
and  improved  the  sti-ucture  and  proced- 
ures of  House  committees.  I  was  hopeful 
that  this  resolution,  in  particular,  could 
represent  a  lai*ge  step  foi-ward  in  the  on- 
going process  of  positive  internal  reforms 
for  Congress,  and  a  move  that  would  es- 
tablish a  better  relationship  with  the 
American  people. 

In  final  comment,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  how  their  Gov- 
ernment works,  that  we  having  nothing 
to  hide,  and  above  all,  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  public 
informed  of  how  important  matters  of 
their  business  are  being  conducted.  I  find 
it  truly  unfortunate  that  the  House  has 
missed  this  opportunity  to  become  closer 
to  the  American  people  and  hope  that 
tliis  worthwhile  legislation  can  be  revived 
in  the  future. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  IS  A  WEAPON 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  G. 
Wiles,  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  dealt  with  a  most  pertinent 
subject  in  his  commander's  message  in 
the  May  1976  i.ssue  of  the  American  Le- 
gion magazine.  I  am  talking  about  civil 
defense. 

Since  this  issue  is  one  we  are  dealing 

with,  I  wanted  to  make  his  comments 

available  to  my  colleagues,   and  I  insert 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Civil  Defense  Is  a  Weapon 

In  a  hazardous,  unpredictable  world,  man 
cannot  afford  to  discard  weapons  for  his 
safety. 

Civil  defense  is  such  a  weapon.  A  nation 
trained  and  equipped  to  survive  a  nuclear 
war  has  a  better  chance  of  preventing  such 
a  catastrophe.  Therefore,  we  in  Tlie  Ameri- 
can Legion  must  protest  proposed  civil  de- 
fense cuts — cutfi  that  would  eliminate  or 
cripple  state  and  local  CD  programs  and  end 
CD  educational  programs  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

Our  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  de- 
bate over  the  intent  and  significance  of 
Russia's  continuing  military  buildup.  Intel- 
ligence estimates  of  Soviet  power  inevitably 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  unparalleled  civil 
defense  preparations — the  construction  of 
vast  underground  factories,  rehearsals  and 
plans  for  the  dispersal  of  key  elements  of  the 
Soviet  population.  The  United  States  has  no 
comparable  programs. 

Analyses  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  USSR  stress  that  nuclear  war 
must  no  longer  be  seen  only  as  an  all-con- 
suming exchange  between  two  desperate 
giants.  Developments  suggest  that  an  enemy 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  temporary  weapons 
superiority,  attack  American  missile  sites, 
then  hold  American  cities  "hostage "  against 
retaliation. 

Nuclear  war  is  "unthinkable"  to  xis  as  a 
people;  yet  those  charged  with  our  defense 
cannot  presume  it  is  unthinkable  to  our  po- 
tential enemies.  The  world  is  experiencing  an 
alarming  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  plutonium-producing  power  plants. 

The  nuclear  genie  has  indeed  escaped  the 
bottle. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  we  mu.st  protest 
vigorously  a  projected  cut  of  $16  million  in 
the  civil  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1977.  This 
would  reduce  civil  defense  spending  to  $71 
million  at  a  moment  when  many  knowledge- 
able experts  are  urging  a  $130  million  pro- 
gram. Even  such  a  budget  would  be  only  one- 
tenth  the  Soviet  effort. 

The  proposed  cuts  in  the  U.S.  program 
really  add  up  to  23  mUllon  "real  dollars." 
They  would  discontinue: 

Federal-financed  training  of  state  and  lo- 
cal CD  personnel. 

The  Civil  Defense  Education  Pi-ogram  in 
secondary  schools. 

The  loan  of  CD  equipment  to  communitiM 
facing  peacetime  emergencies. 

Matching  federal  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
state  and  local  emergency  equipment. 

The  budget  cut  also  would  reduce  federal 
matching  funds  to  employ  CD  personnel  for 
construction  of  state  and  local  emergency  fa- 
cilities and  for  research  in  crisis  relocation 
of  populations. 

This  must  not  happen.  Congres.s  must  vote 
adequate  funds  to  sustain  and  revitalize  a 
civil  defense  program  that  has  been  crippled 
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by  Inflation,  apathy  and  the  illusions  of  de- 
tente. 

Paul  Nltze,  former  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense, one-time  secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  team  that  negotiated  the 
SALT-I  agreement  with  Moscow,  says  civil 
defense  would  be  "the  most  economical  and 
rapidly  Implemented"  response  to  Russia's 
current  nuclear  expansion.  But  he  adds  in  an 
article  In  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  the  obser- 
vation that  the  U.S.  public  woiUd  probably 
resist  Increased  CD  expenditures  and  that 
men  In  government  would  find  them  "po- 
lltlcaUy  unwise." 

Civil  defense  Is  not  a  political  issue! 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  believes  that 
nuclear  war  could  happen.  For  20  years  it  has 
been  working  to  Insure  that  It  could  survive 
such  a  war.  It  Is  investing  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  the  effort. 

"They  put  their  resources  where  their  pri- 
orities are,"  says  Nltze.  We  cannot  ignore 
such  priorities. 

The  American  Legion  position  Is  crystal 
clear.  The  57th  National  Convention  last  year 
urged: 

1.  An  evacuation  plan  for  potential  target 
areas. 

2.  Coordinated  "flexible  response"  capabil- 
ity to  equip  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
to  handle  peacetime  or  wartime  catastrophes. 

3.  Full  Congressional  funding  for  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  has  joined 
In  our  efforts. 

Should  men  in  the  Kremlin — or  In  any 
other  nuclear  capital — become  convinced 
that  their  country  could  survive  a  nuclear 
war  while  the  United  States  could  not,  the 
door  would  be  open  for  the  unthinkable. 

That  door  must  remain  locked.  Congress 
must  vote  an  adequate,  realistic  civil  defense 
program.  It  is  an  Indispensable  part  of  our 
deterrent  against  nuclenr  adventures. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION:   AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JEBSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1976 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
contained  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
shifting  emphasis  in  our  national  en- 
ergy strategy. 

Thankfully,  that  emphasis  is  gradu- 
ally shifting  over  to  the  area  of  energy 
conservation. 

When  I  speak  of  energy  conservation, 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  national  speed 
limit  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  or 
an  appeal  to  the  general  public  to  turn 
down  thermostats. 

I  am  talking  about  seriously  exploring 
the  opportunities  for  industrial  energy 
conservation,  and  for  improvements  in 
construction  of  homes  and  buildings  that 
will  allow  this  Nation  to  save  vast  quan- 
tities of  energy. 

I  am  also  talking  about  improvements 
in  the  design  of  major  and  small  appli- 
ances that  will  make  them  more  energy 
efficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  need  to  devote 
attention  to  the  cuiTent  practices  of 
utilities  that  allow  large  energy  users  to 
obtain  lower  rates  for  electricity,  while 
small  businesses  and  homeowners  are 
pcn-^lized  with  liigher  rates  for  using  les.-; 
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electricity.  1fi\s  approach  may  well  have 
been  fine  in  the  days  of  cheap  and  abun- 
dant energy,  but  those  days  are  long  past 
and  it  Is  time  to  reverse  the  sliding  block 
rate  scale  that  encourages  energy 
profligacy. 

The  European  countries  have  already 
demonstrated  how  energy  conservation 
techniques  in  the  industrial  sector  can 
save  vast  amounts  of  energy  and  money. 
In  the  process  of  Improving  energy  ef- 
ficiency in  the  steel  and  cement  indus- 
tries, the  West  Germans  have  made  their 
products  more  competitive  on  the  world 
market.  Thus,  energy  conservation  for 
the  West  Germans  has  yielded  a  double 
reward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  a  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  energy  conservation 
program.  I  hope  this  commitment  will  be 
matched  with  adequate  funding  to  carry 
out  this  important  job. 

Energy  conservation  makes  sense  be- 
cause it  reduces  our  dependence  upon  the 
OPEC  nations,  and  reduces  the  outflow 
of  American  dollars  to  pay  for  oil  imports. 

Energy  conservation  makes  sense  be- 
cause it  will  enable  American  business 
and  industry  to  cut  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing products — and  thus  makes  them  more 
competitive  on  the  world  market. 

And  energy  conservation  makes  sense 
because  it  allows  us  additional  time  to 
search  for  effective  and  safe  energy  al- 
ternatives to  replace  our  dwindling  oil 
and  natural  gas  reserves.  The  longer  we 
can  save  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  oil 
and  gas,  the  less  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  rush  headlong  into  expensive  energy 
projects  of  questionable  value,  such  as 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  the  overall  energy  issue 
v;ill  find  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
both  timely  and  thought  provoking,  and 
I  include  it  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
New  Enehgt,  Old  Habits 

Inertia  In  taking  novel  or  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  this  coiintry's  future  energy 
needs  remains  one  of  the  most  formidable 
bottlenecks  In  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in 
devising  a  rational  energ:y  policy.  Two  senior 
energy  aides  have  resigned  in  recent  months, 
mincing  no  words  about  their  frustrations 
in  obtaining  a  hearing  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Go\-ernment  for  unconventional  measures 
to  alleviate  potential  shortages. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration's  top 
.specialist  in  energy  conservation,  Roger  W. 
Sant,  leaves  the  Government  this  month, 
saddened  at  the  resistance  he  encountered  at 
the  White  House  in  respect  to  the  Immense 
potential  to  be  derived  from  conservation 
technologies  and  practices.  Last  February, 
the  head  of  solar  energy  development  at  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, John  W.  Teem,  similarly  complained 
of  the  low  priority  assigned  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  measures  for  immediate  use  of 
solar  energy  techniques. 

There  are  now  the  first  signs  of  serious 
commitment  inside  the  Government  on  both 
scores — thanks  largely  to  the  Insistent  prod- 
ding of  Congress  and  academic  energy  spe- 
cialists. Pressures  from  these  sources  are  hav- 
ing to  buck  the  huge  and  well-greased  lob- 
bies of  the  oil  and  other  conventional  energy 
indastries,  which  argue  that  massive  spend- 
ing and  Inducements  for  expanding  energy 
production  are  the  only  policies  worth 
considering. 
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£RDA  has  been  criticized  for  relegating 
solar  technology  to  the  far-distant  future. 
whUe  paying  little  attention  to  the  practical 
applications  In  space  heating  and  cooling 
that  could  be  achieved  in  the  near  term. 
Similarly  with  energy  conservation.  Admin- 
istration policymakers  seem  to  content 
themselves  with  pious  exhortations  to  turn 
off  lights  and  observe  speed  limits,  without 
emphasizing  as  well  the  more  significant 
steps  available  even  now  to  improve  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  energy  and  thus  effect  major 
savings. 

Having  already  authorized  far  larger  sums 
for  solar  energy  development  than  the  Ad- 
ministration requested,  Congress  Is  now  at 
work  on  a  well-thought-out  bill  to  aUevlate 
the  double  roadblock  to  an  effective  con- 
servation policy:  lack  of  reliable  information 
among  consumers  about  how  much  money 
can  be  saved  by  saving  energy,  and  the  in- 
ability of  individuals  and  small  businesses  to 
raise  capital  through  existing  mechanisms 
for  structural  Improvements  designed  to  con- 
serve energy. 

Implementation  of  such  a  program  would 
have  maaslve  and  immediate  Impact  In  re- 
ducing this  country's  alarming  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  supplies. 


INDUSTRIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  NSF 
RESEARCH 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
renew  process  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Teclinology,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  s<»netimes  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  the  NSF  spon- 
sored research  efforts  to  our  industrial 
community.  I  have  mentioned  this  prob- 
lem to  scientists  from  industry  in  my 
contacts  with  them,  and  they  have  al- 
ways expressed  surprise  that  the  im- 
portance of  NSF  research,  taken  as  a 
whole,  would  be  questioned.  I  would  Uke 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Bueche, 
General  Electric's  lice  president  for  re- 
search and  development.  Mr.  Bueche 
provided  me  with  a  copy  of  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Fusf  eld,  who  is  director 
of  research  for  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 
The  letter  follows: 

Deab  Congressman  Wirth:  In  your  conver- 
sations with  Dr.  Bruce  Hsnnay.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, P.itents  and  Research,  Bell  Labora- 
tories, you  raised  questions  concerning  the 
value  to  industry  of  the  basic  science  effort 
supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. While  I  can  present  only  my  own  views 
directly,  my  present  position  as  President  of 
the  Industrial  Research  Institute  has  kept 
me  in  close  touch  with  the  thinking  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  industrial  research 
community.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  substan- 
tive disagreement  with  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

Industrial  firms  conduct  a  considerable 
amount  of  basic  research  which  strengthens 
their  own  areas  of  Interest  and  which  is 
within  their  financial  capabilities.  However, 
there  is  need  for  a  broad  range  of  basic  re- 
search effort  supported  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
Industrial  activity  and  provides  the  basis  for 
further  technological  advances.  This  support 
by  NSF  increases  oiu'  national   capabilities 
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and  flexibility  iu  sclentifii  '■ 
Tides  a  training  ground 
tion  of  scientists.  It  also 
increased  ability  to  react 
ture  requirements,  both  i 
prises  and  as  a  nation.  Tb 
invaluable   component   it 
Improving    our    economic 
being. 

I  would  like  to  call  y 
attached  copy  of  a  note 
support  for  the  basic  activities 
physical  sciences.  This  w 
Herbert  I.  Pusfeld,  Chairijian 
Science  and  Technology 
Industrial  Research  Instiltite 
Sincerely. 
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Ah  thus  M.  Bheche. 


P.S.T.  Chairman   Urges 

Known  Its  Support 


IJjDusTBY  To  Make 
OF  N.S.F. 


Fusteld) 


[.S.  P, 
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Its  appropriate  committers 
well  the  programs  of  N 
objectives   set   down   by 
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underlying  importance  of 
procedural   changes   that 
ability  to  function  objec 
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gress  that  the  activities  of 
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universities.  This  provide  i 
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for  efficient  disseminatloi 
technologic  information. 

"Industry  looks  to  N 
mechanism  for  expanding 
science  available  for  impr( 
ness   of   ciurent   research, 
broader  base  for  new 
the  futiu-e.  We  are  further 
a  healthy  system  of  edu 
ences   and   engineering, 
presently  a  major  factor. 

'•I  believe  it  Is  both 
for  industry.  Congress,  ar 
oxu:  society  to  make  kn 
views  on  priorities  among 
of   research,   to    identify 
area.s  of  economic  or  nat 
appear  to  have   the 
creased  knowledge   in   th 
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do  not  believe  N.S.F.  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  perfection  In  Its  choice  of  In- 
dividual programs.  However,  N.S.F.  should  be 
held  accovmtable  by  Congress  and  all  of  us 
for  meeting  Its  broad  objectives,  and  by  ao 
doing  will  be  of  great  continuing  value  to 
Industry  and  the  nation. 

"I  urge  each  of  you  to  convey  yoiur  own 
thoughts  in  this  area  to  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators." 

Herbert  I.  Fusfei.d. 


May  3,  1976 


THE  BURMESE  CONNECTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  share  my  hope 
that  the  on-going  progi-am  of  opium 
eradication  and  interdiction  will  soon 
stop  the  flow  of  brown  heroin  from  cross- 
ing our  borders.  However,  our  recent  ex- 
perience of  Mexican  heroin  replacing  the 
previoxis  Turkish  supply  raises  the  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  effective  disrup- 
tion of  heroin  production  and  traflBcking 
In  one  part  of  the  world  will  be  followed 
by  a  new  and  plentiful  soiu'ce  from 
another  part  of  the  globe. 

I  have  just  written  to  Peter  Bensinger, 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  expressing  a  specific  concern 
which  I  must  now  state  here.  If  the  Mexi- 
can campaign  is  succe.ssful — and  we  all 
trust  it  will  be — what  is  the  likely  new 
supply  source?  A  nxunber  of  people  sug- 
gest that  the  new  source  will  be  the  Shan 
states  of  Burma,  the  major  producer  of 
opium  in  the  "golden  triangle".  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  David 
Feingold  which  appeared  in  the  March  8, 
1976,  issue  of  Capitol  Hill  Forum. 

Dr.  Feingold  has  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  Burma  since  1962,  speaks  the 
native  language,  and  probably  knows  the 
situation  there  better  than  anyone  else 
in  this  counti-y  today.  Dr.  Feingold  is 
EWi-ector  for  Research  and  Planning  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Issues.  In  his  article.  Dr.  Feingold  sharply 
criticizes  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
remove  88,000  pounds  of  Burmese  heroin- 
equivalent  opium  from  the  illicit  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  anxiously  await  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  policies  by  the 
State  Department  and  DEA  to  deal  with 
the  Burma  situation.  If  none  are  forth- 
coming, I  shall  present  some  specific  leg- 
islative proposals  in  concert  with  my  col- 
leagues who  are  equally  concerned. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

Opium  Warfahf.  in  Burma 
(By  Dr.  David  Feingold) 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  for  Pome.  but 
the  United  States  is  not  winning  what  used 
to  be  called  our  ■'world-wide  war  on  dope." 
Heroin  iise  is  rising  again,  and  more  is  being 
imported  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Once 
the  solitary  vice  of  the  urban  slum,  heroin 
has  spread  to  the  clean  white  suburbs  of 
Arizona  .and  New  Mexico.  By  government 
estimates,  drug-related  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement cost  the  p»ople  of  the  United 
Stairs  $27   billidn   per  yenr. 


Yet  in  spite  of  the  staggering  impact  of 
our  narcotics  problem,  our  state  depart- 
ment, during  the  past  year,  refused  an  op- 
portunity to  prevent  400  metric  tons  of 
opium  per  year  from  entering  the  illegal 
markets  from  the  Shan  states  of  Burma. 

In  Burma,  as  in  Thailand  and  Laos,  opium 
is  grown  by  minority  peoples  who  live  In  the 
mountains.  For  the  highland  farmer  scratch- 
ing a  living  from  his  rugged  environment, 
opium  is  commodity,  currency,  and  medicine, 
but  only  a  meager  source  of  income. 

Opium  Is  a  difficult  unreliable  crop  which 
requires  large  Inputs  of  poorly-rewarded 
labor.  The  huge  profits  of  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics trade  do  not  reach  the  mountain 
farmer;  his  efforts  net  him  about  40  cents  per 
hour  of  labor.  Many  farmers  would  welcome 
an  alternative  source  of  income,  but  none 
has  been  offered  to  them.  They  live  in  remote 
jungle  villages,  often  far  from  any  road,  and 
have  no  means  to  bring  heavier  commodities 
to  market. 

The  laighland  regions  of  Burma,  which 
grow  about  one-third  of  the  world's  illicit 
opium,  are  outside  the  effective  control  of 
the  military  government  which  rules  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  roots  of  the  present  sit- 
uation go  back  to  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  British  admijiistration  included  in 
the  colony  of  Burma  a  number  of  independ- 
ent Shan  states  and  tribal  peoples,  (non- 
Burmans)  not  previously  ruled  by  the  Bur- 
mese kings. 

In  1947,  at  the  time  of  independence,  these 
minority  peoples  agreed  to  join  the  Union  of 
Burma  only  with  the  condition  of  a  Consti- 
tution which  guaranteed  them  democracy 
and  autonomy  within  their  states.  In  fact, 
the  1948  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Burma 
insured  these  rights  by  guaranteeing  In 
Chapter  Ten  that  "every  state  shall  have  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union,"  provided 
that  right  was  not  exercised  until  ten  years 
after  the  Constitution  took  effect. 

Constitutional  safeguards  proved  ineffec- 
tive in  protecting  the  rights  of  any  group  in 
Burma.  General  Ne  Win  seized  power  in  1962; 
threw  out  the  elected  Prime  Minister,  U  Nu; 
abolished  the  Constitution;  jailed  most  Shan 
and  other  leaders;  and  established  a  military 
dictatorship.  Since  that  period,  U  Nu  and  his 
Parliamentary  Democracy  Party,  as  well  as 
every  non-Burman  national  group,  have  been 
in  rebellion. 

The  rebels  have  been  willing  to  negotiate, 
but  Ne  Win  has  refused.  The  Shans,  Ka- 
chins,  and  other  groups  have  been  forced  to 
finance  their  resistance  by  trading  in  opium. 
Opium  Is  transported  out  of  Burma  to  Thai- 
land and  Laos,  to  purchase  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  medical  supplies. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  people  of  the 
Shan  states  want  an  end  to  the  warfare 
that  has  torn  their  country  apart  for  so 
long.  Their  leaders  imderstand  that  the  poli- 
tics of  the  area  are  Inextricably  linked  to 
opium,  and  that  opium  anarchy  causes  as 
much  misery  for  tlieir  people  as  heroin  ad- 
diction does  for  ours.  Because  the  farmers 
would  starve  without  opium,  they  cannot 
abolish  it  without  economic  aid  and  a  pro- 
gram of  crop  replacement.  Tills  is  not  possi- 
ble without  peace. 

To  induce  the  United  States  to  pressure 
the  Burmese  government  to  negotiate.  Presi- 
dent Hseng  Suk  of  the  Shan  State  Progiess 
Party  sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  on 
.September  2,  1971.  In  the  letter,  President 
Hseng  Suk  offered  to  assist  the  United  States 
in  ending  the  opixim  trade.  It  should  be 
noted  that  despite  considerable  pviblicity 
given  ftt  the  time  to  anti -narcotics  initia- 
tives, no  one  gave  Sao  Hseng  Suk  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply. 

In  1973,  detailed  proposals  to  terminate 
tlie  illicit  opium  trade  were  signed  by  Shan 
leaders.  These  contained  an  offer  to  sell  the 
entire  opium  crop  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernmont  at  ihe  Tliai  border  price. 


May  3,  1976 


The  Shan  State  Army  (SSA)  and  its  allies 
Invited  "observers  from  the  United  States 
Narcotics  Bureau,  or  any  similar  body,  to 
visit  the  opium  areas  In  Shan  states  and  to 
transmit  information  about  convoys  on  their 
own  wireless  transmitter."  These  proposals 
were  transmitted  to  United  States  govern- 
mental representatives  in  Thailand  by 
Adrian  Cowell,  the  British  journalist  and 
filmmaker,  who  had  spent  18  months  film- 
ing opium  warfare  In  the  Shan  states.  Once 
again,  the  United  States  chose  not  tp  act. 

In  January  1975,  Congressman  Lester  Wolff 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Morgan  Murphy  (D-Ill.)  met 
in  Bangkok  with  representatives  of  various 
Shan  groups.  The  Representatives  empha- 
sized that  they  were  merely  collecting  infor- 
mation, and  were  not  empowered  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  United  States. 

The  Shan  representatives  explained  their 
position,  and  inquired  about  the  mechanisms 
by  which  policy  was  made  In  America.  The 
Shans  said  later  that  they  were  impressed 
with  both  the  sincerity  and  Inclsiveness  of 
the  U.S.  lawmakers.  Rep.  Wolff  and  Murphy, 
for  their  part,  explained  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  heroin  problem  here,  but 
also  expressed  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
poor  farmers  who  must  be  given  an  alterna- 
tive crop  If  they  are  to  cease  growing  opium 
"  and  still  survive. 

In  light  of  the  refusal  of  the  Burmese 
government  to  allow  the  U.S.  ambassador 
outside  of  Rangoon,  it  Is  amusing  that  the 
men  who  control  more  opium  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world  offered,  not  only  to  explain 
the  structure  of  the  opium  trade  to  two 
members  of  Congress,  but  even  to  escort  them 
into  Shan  states  to  observe  opium  convoys. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Bangkok  meeting, 
the  Shans  agreed  on  a  new  set  of  proposals 
designed  to  terminate  the  illicit  trade.  These 
were  sent  to  Rep.  Wolff,  who  transmitted 
them  to  the  state  department  for  conunent. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  subcommittee 
on  Future  Foreign  Policy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  the  House,  under  Wolff's 
chaiimanship,  on  April  22  and  23,  1975.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  state  department  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (D.E.A.) 
testified,  as  well  as  Independent  experts  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  Shans  were  still  willing  to 
sell  all  of  their  opium  at  or  below  the  Thai 
border  price.  This  would  allow  the  U.S.  to 
remove  88,000  pounds  of  heroin  equivalent 
from  the  Ulicit  market,  at  little  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Most  of  the  initial  outlay  would 
be  recovered  by  resale  of  the  opium  to  legiti- 
mate pharmaceutical  companies  for  the 
manufacture  of  morphine  and  codeine.  The 
liearlngs  demonstrated  that  there  are  poten- 
tially serious  short-falls  of  medicinal  opiates, 
although  experts  disagreed  as  to  their  precise 
extent. 

Analysis  of  the  testimony  also  shows  a 
troubling  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  state  department  and  D.E.A.  regarding 
the  major  opium  producing  region  In  the 
world.  Perhaps  more  distressing  was  the  lack 
of  basic  knowledge  of  opium  agriculture 
demonstrated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  state  department  as- 
sumption, presented  by  Sheldon  Vance,  is 
that  any  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  buy  opium 
will  stimulate  greatly  expanded  production. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  producers 
can  sell  all  the  opium  that  they  can  produce 
already,  and  that  a  shortage  of  labor  prevents 
significant  expansion. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Shan  people 
liave  waited  patiently  for  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  to  respond,  and  to 
negotiate  on  a  problem  of  mutua}  concern. 
They  have  asked  for  technical  advice  to  help 
them  find  alternative  livelihoods,  and  sought 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  otates  to  help 
reach  a  settlement  which  would  bring  peace 
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to  their  homeland.  Our  state  department's 
response  has  been  to  supply  helicopters  to 
the  Burmese  military  under  the  guise  of 
antl-nao'cotics  enforcement.  In  fact,  three 
Bell  helicopters  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
fiiow  of  opium  out  of  Burma;  they  may, 
however,  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
lives  of  the  women  and  children  who  must 
work  In  the  opium  fields  In  order  to  live. 
Unfortunately,  farmers  make  easier  targets 
than  armed  caravans. 

The  department  of  state  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise  to 
become  involved  in  the  internal  struggles 
in  Burma.  That  opinion  apparently  does  not 
apply  to  arming  Ne  Win's  regime,  nor  to 
bringing  Burmese  Intelligence  officers  here 
for  training.  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  heroin 
has  to  flow  out  of  Shan  states,  because  State 
Is  fiddling  the  Burmese. 


[The  Capitol  Hill  Forum  invites  the  con- 
gressional community  to  a  showing  of  "The 
Opium  Warlords,"  Wednesday,  March  17. 
For  further  Information  call  649-3215  or 
244r-6096.1 

A  third  of  the  world's  black-market  heroin 
comes  from  the  Shan  states  of  Burma,  where 
rival  armies  betray  and  ambush  each  other's 
convoys  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  control 
of  the  opium  business.  Tills  film  details  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Shan  armies' 
proposal  to  sell  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment 400  tons  of  opium  a  year.  If  this  pro- 
posal is  accepted.  It  will  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  88,000  pounds  of  heroin  equivalent 
into  the  licit  market.  The  opltmi  is  tirgently 
needed  by  pharmaceutical  producers  to  meet 
both  expected  and  emergency  demands. 

The  conclusion  of  the  film  relates  how 
the  Shan  leader  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
U.S.  Embassy  was  arrested  by  members  of 
the  Thai  military  government  who  were  his 
partners  In  smuggUng;  bow  the  bureau  head 
of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  in 
Bangkok  suppressed  the  proposals  and  was 
later  sacked;  how  Congressman  Lester  Wolff's 
attempts  to  have  the  proposals  Investigated 
were  blocked,, bijhe  State  Department  and 
the  DEA;  and  how  graducdly  the  Shan  pro- 
posals have  become  the  means  for  exposing 
flaws  and  absurdities  in  the  whole  structure 
of  narcotics  law  and  treaties. 

The  film  was  first  shown  on  ATV  In  October 
1974.  Mr.  Adrian  Cowell's  previous  film,  "The 
Tribe  That  Hides  From  Man",  was  widely 
shown  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
awarded  four  prizes  for  cinematic  excellence. 
His  new  film,  "The  Opium  Warlords,"  Is  an 
even  more  compelling  document. 


PART  Vn:  SUPPRESSION  OF 
INNOVATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

of   n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  my  research  into  the  drug  lag 
and  its  causes,  I  have  run  into  the  re- 
peated excuse  by  FDA  that  it  did  not  ap- 
prove a  specific  drug  because  the  manu- 
facturer did  not  submit  an  application 
for  approval.  A  variation  on  this  theme 
is  that  the  drug  company  submitted  an 
application  once  upon  a  time,  it  was  dis- 
approved, and  the  company  never  im- 
proved its  clinical  tests  and  brought  the 
drug  application  back  for  reconsidera- 
tion by  FDA. 

The  follo^^ing  exchange  of  letters  l:e- 
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tween  Dr.  Croat  of  the  Bureau  of  Drugs 
in  FDA  and  Dr.  Edward  Freis  might  in- 
dicate some  of  the  reasons  why  an  appli- 
cation was  never  made  by  a  company  or 
why  such  applications,  once  disapproved, 
are  not  resubmitted. 

It  appears  tliat  in  the  case  of  anti- 
hypertensive drugs,  controlled  studies 
using  placebos  would  have  a  dire  effect 
upon  a  control  group  consisting  of  pa- 
tients with  severe  '"vpertension.  Yet,  this 
type  of  ethically  ^..'^tionable  study  is. 
what  the  FDA  would  seem  to  require. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Freis  is  a  distinguished  physician 
who  won  the  1971  Lasker  Award  for  his 
studies  in  tlie  field  of  hypertension.  He  is 
now  senior  medical  investigator  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  This  exchange  of 
letters  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association : 

New  Drugs  for  Hypertension 

Dr.  O'Brien's  article  in  the  current  issue  Is 
of  interest  because  it  permits  a  comparison 
of  the  British  approach  with  the  American 
methods  of  management  of  hypertension. 
There  are  many  points  of  simllariiy.  In  both 
countries  there  is  a  trend  away  from  time 
consuming  and  expensive  diagnostic  work-up 
for  curable  forms  of  hypertension.  Also,  the 
British,  like  us,  are  undecided  on  whether  to 
treat  patients  with  mild  hypertension. 

•The  striking  differences  between  British 
methods  of  treatment  and  ovirs  lie  in  tae 
choice  of  drugs.  The  mainstays  of  our  thera- 
peutic armamentarium  are  the  thiazide  di- 
uretics, reserpine,  methyldopn.  hydralazine 
hydrochloride,  and  guanethidine  sulfate. 
Dr.  O'Brien  advocates  the  use  of  only  two 
of  these  three  agents,  methyldopa  and  the 
thiazide  diuretics.  He  has  replaced  the  other 
drugs  with  new  agents  such  as  bethanidine, 
debrisoquine.  and  propranolol  hydrochloride. 

In  this  country,  bethanidine  and  debriso- 
quine have  not  been  approved  for  marketing. 
Although  propranolol  is  available,  it  has  not 
been  approved  for  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
tension. Applications  for  approval  of  these 
drugs  for  hypertension  were  submitted  to 
our  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA> 
many  years  ago.  Debrisoquine  w^as  disap- 
proved. Bethanidine  and  propranolol  for  hy- 
pertension have  not  been  acted  on  as  yet. 
Reasons  given  for  delay  have  Included,  pri- 
marily, lack  of  sufficient  evidence  of  thera- 
peutic benefit.  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  if 
European  trials  were  admitted  as  evidence 
propranolol  could  be  approved  for  such  treat- 
ment. Until  now,  foreign  trials  could  not  be 
used  to  support  a  new  drug  application. 

The  withholding  of  approval  of  useful  new 
drugs  In  the  cardiovascular  field  has  been 
glaringly  apparent  for  at  least  ten  years. 
Such  negativity  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  all 
sections  of  the  FDA.  Especially,  it  is  not  seen 
at  the  administrative  level.  The  fault  seems 
to  lie  in  the  individual  reviewing  officer  who 
is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  judgment  of  the  benefit-risk  ratio  of  a 
new  drug.  This  reluctance  results  in  endlass 
delay  and  procrastination. 

Of  course,  the  public  must  be  protected 
against  toxicity,  so  far  as  this  is  passible.  We 
also  must  be  certain  that  the  effectiveness 
of  a  new  drug  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated. Once  this  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained, however,  a  decision  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  new  drug  should  be  carried  out 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  the  FDA  re- 
viewing officers  are  unable  to  do  this  then 
they  should  be  circumvented  by  another 
mechcnlsm.  One  suggestion  is  to  utilize  re- 
view committees  of  outside  consultants.  The 
latter  can  be  selected  In  such  a  way  as  to 
obviate  criticism  as  to  pos.^ible  conflict  of 
interest.  Such  review  committees  could  begin 
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anism  of  action  and  side  effects  generally 
similar  to  those  of  bethanidlne,  although 
bethanidlne  may  have  certain  advantages, 
particularly  in  causing  less  diarrhea.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  debrisoquine  ha« 
any  notable  advantages,  because  the  drug 
Is  not  under  study  here.  Since  debrisoquine 
io  an  inhibitor  of  Intraneuronal  nionamine 
o.\ida.se,  however,  it  is  said  to  carry  a  poten- 
tial risk  of  causing  hypertensive  reacUons. 
Propranolol,  on  the  otherhand,  represents 
n  uew  mode  of  action  among  antihypertensive 
drugs  and  has  the  potential  for  being  an  Im- 
portant advance  In  therapy.  It  is.  of  course, 
already  available  to  physicians  In  the  United 
States  for  other  Indications,  and  Its  use  In 
hypertension  wotild  have  been  reviewed  much 
earlier  If  an  application  had  been  submitted 
by  Its  manufacturer. 

Dr.  Freis  suggested  that  review  committees 
of  outside  consultants  might  be  used  to 
'circumvent"  PDA  reviewers  who  could  not 
reach  a  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
new  drug  expeditiously  and  that  such  com- 
mittees could  begin  by  considering  "cardio- 
vascular drugs  that  have  been  under  con- 
sideration without  decision  for  three  years  or 
longer."  In  response  to  this  suggestion,  I 
would  emphasize  two  points:  fl)  There  are 
j;o  drugs  that  have  been  under  consideration 
without  decision  for  three  years  or  longer. 
(2)  The  FDA  has  for  several  years  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  advisory  committees  of  out- 
side consultants.  Dr.  Freis  has  personally 
.served  the  FDA  as  a  consultant  to  our  Cardlo- 
Renal  Advisory  Committee.  In  recent  years, 
PDA  management  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  drug  review  policies.  Internal 
procedures,  and  the  effective  use  of  outside 
advisors.  The  Bureau  of  Drugs  now  has  18 
.scientific  advisory  committees  a.ssoclated 
with  the  new  drug  review  process.  They  pro- 
vide independent  advice  on  matters  within 
their  area  of  expertise.  Including  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  important  new  drugs. 
They  are  not  needed,  and  wlU  not  be  used, 
to  "circumvent"  the  PDA  staff,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Freis.  No  responsible  institution 
should  use  consultants  in  this  manner.  In- 
stead, we  encourage  an  open  working  rela- 
tionship between  PDA  staff  and  committee 
members  and  a  full  exchange  of  views.  For 
the  most  part,  PDA  staff  and  advlscKy  com- 
mittees reach  similar  conclusions  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  these  committees  are. 
in  general,  more  or  less  Inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  marketing  of  new  drugs  than  our 
own  staff. 

The  Agency  has  strlved  In  recent  years 
to  manage  its  workload  professionally,  to 
open  its  decision-making  process  to  public 
scrutiny,  to  consult  widely,  and  to  be  fully 
sensitive  to  health  needs  and  beneflt-rlsk 
Issues.  Decl.slons  may  .still  proceed  more 
plowly  than  many  of  us  would  like,  but 
this  is  because  the  Issues  ai-e  complex  and 
the  work  difficult. 

I  would  urge  physicians  concerned  about 
the  unavailability  of  a  particular  drug  to  be 
sure  of  their  facts  before  assuming  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  PDA.  Drugs  are  approved 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  by  the  drug 
firms.  We  are  mutually  responsible  for  the 
drug  supply  in  this  coinitry. 

J.  Richard  Crout.  M.D.. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Drugs,  Focxl  and  Drug 
Adviinist  ration. 
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The  Drug  Lac 
To  THE  Editor. — After  more  than  a  year's 
cicl.iy.  Dr.  Crout,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Drugs  of  the  Food  .nnd  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FD.\)  has  responded  (234:480,  1975)  to 
my  editorial  (229:689,  1974)  on  the  "drug 
lag"  In  Introducing  new  antihypertensive 
agents  in  the  United  States.  My  editorial  was 
in  reference  to  an  article  hi  the  same  isstie 
of  The  JocRvir.  (229:693,  1974)  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam O'Brien,  a  British  pbysici-^n  who  was 
v.riting  on    the   tre&tnient   of  liyperlension. 


Among  other  drugs.  Dr.  O'Brien  advocaterl 
the  iise  of  bethanidlne,  debrisoquine.  and 
propranolol,  which  are  either  not  available 
or  do  not  have  labeling  approved  to  recom- 
mend use  in  hypertension  In  this  co'antry. 

The  expres.sed  pui-pose  of  Dr.  Crout's  letter 
was  to  correct  alleged  Inaccuracies  In  the 
editorial,  including  my  criticism  of  the  delay 
by  the  FDA  in  approving  Uie.se  drugs.  My  ac- 
tual statement  was  as  foUow.s:  "Applications 
for  approval  of  these  drugs  for  hypertension 
were  submitted  to  our  FD.\  many  years  ago. 
Debrisoquine  was  disapproved.  Bethanidlne 
and  propranolol  for  hypertension  have  not 
been  acted  upon  as  yet."  These  statements 
are  conect  except  for  betl.anidine  which  had 
been  disapproved.  However,  subsequently  an- 
oLher  sponsor  submitted  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion (NDA)  for  bEthauidlue  which  was  un- 
der review  by  the  PDA  at  the  ll.ne  the  edi- 
torial was  published  and  Is  stiU  under  re- 
view. 

In  Britain,  bethanidlne  was  accepted  in 
1963,  debrisoquine  in  1967.  and  both  agents 
iiave  remained  on  the  market  and  in  active 
use  since.  I  was  one  of  the  investigators  wlio 
carried  out  clinical  trials  with  de'orlsoquine 
la  this  country.!  There  was  no  question  that 
the  drug  lowered  blood  preseure.  especially 
in  the  orthostatic  position,  which  is  similar 
to  the  action  of  guar.ethidiue.  I  concluded 
that  in  combination  with  thiazide  dluietlcr, 
debrisoquine  was  worthy  of  trial  in  patients 
with  severe  hypertenison  wiio  either  do  not 
respond  to  or  do  not  tolerate  treatn.ent  •n-ith 
guanethldUie  or  methyldopa.  Dr.  O'Brien 
(229:693.  1974)  also  found  de'orlsoquine  to 
be  useful  In  patients  whose  hypertension  is 
not  well  controlled  with  other  agents.  Tur- 
ner and  Ball  -  consider  a  combination  of  oxy- 
pi-enolol  and  debrisoquine  to  be  the  safest 
and  most  effective  regimen  currently  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  hypertension.  The 
consensas  concennng  bethauidine  is  that 
while  it  Is  simih^r  in  action  to  guan^thidlne. 
it  is  freer  of  side  effects,  paruicularly  dlar- 
rliea. 

According  to  Dr.  Crout,  the  FDA  rejected 
both  bethanidlne  and  debrisoquine  on  the 
basis  of  "the  lack  of  controlled  <^tudles  pro- 
viding adequate  evidence  of  safety  and  effec- 
liveness."  This  statement  should  be  carefully 
examined  becatise  it  forms  the  ba.9ls  for  the 
present  imavailabillty  of  these  agents. 

Proof  of  effectiveness  In  the  case  of  an 
antihypertensive  agent  reqtUrcs  evidence 
that  the  drug  reduces  blood  pressure  in  the 
therapeutic  range  of  dosage.  Controlled  trials 
may  or  may  not  be  needed  to  provide  the 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  bethpnidlne  and  de- 
brisoquine, both  of  which  pro<luce  marked 
orthostatic  hypotension  similar  to  guanethi- 
dlne.  antihypertensive  activity  is  obvious 
without  resorting  to  controlled  '.rials.  This  Is 
in  contrast  to  the  evaluation  of  stich  agents 
a.s  the  thla7ide  diuretics  or  reserplne,  for  ex- 
ample, where  placebos  or  other  controls  are 
needed  to  prove  effectiveness  because  these 
agents  do  not  produce  orthostatic  hypoten- 
.sion  and  their  antihypertensive  activity  is 
of  lesser  degree.  It  Is  only  when  comparative 
effectiveness  of  two  or  more  agents  such  as 
debrisoquine  or  bethanidlne  is  to  be  assessed 
that  a  controlled  trial  would  be  Indicated. 
But  relative  effectiveness  is  not  the  charge  of 
the  PDA. 

If  relative  effectiveness  was  not  being  a.s- 
sessed,  what  kind  of  controlled  trials  did  the 
PDA  envisage  ^ith  respect  to  the  bethani- 
dlne and  debrisoquine?  The  classical  design 
is  a  placebo-controlled  trial.  As  already  men- 
tioned, l}ecatLse  of  the  marked  orthostatic 
fintlhypertenslve  effects  of  bethanidlne  and 
debrisoquine,  there  Is  no  need  to  utilize  a 
placebo-controlled  trial  to  "prove"  that  these 
drtigs  lower  blood  pressure.  Because  of  the 
orthostatic  side  effects,  bethanidlne  and  de- 
brifi(X5uIne    generally    are    reserved    for    the 
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treatment  of  severe  hypertension.  Assigning 
such  patients  to  placebos  for  long  periods  of 
time  would  be  ethically  unthinkable. 

Unfortunately,  the  PDA  seems  to  have  lit- 
tle appreciation  of  these  risk.s.  As  recently 
as  last  year,  in  outlining  the  protocol  for 
evaluating  a  new  diiu-etic  agent,  the  PDA 
requested  a  placebo  riui-in  period  of  three 
months  in  patients  with  dia.stolic  blood  pres- 
sures averaging  between  105  and  115  mm 
Hg.  These  patients  not  only  have  a  high  risk 
of  complications  developUig  when  hyperten- 
sion Is  left  untreated,  but  It  has  also  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  treatment  of 
such  patients  is  effective  In  preventing  major 
cardiovascular  complications."  Needless  to 
say,  the  company  would  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty finding  Investigators  willing  to  fol- 
low such  a  protocol.  (The  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  does  call  for  con- 
trolled studies  In  the  clinical  investigation 
of  new  drugs,  but  It  does  not  specify  the 
form  the  "controls"  must  take.) 

It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  PDA  would  demand  placebo-controlled 
trials  to  evaluate  toxicity.  Such  trials  are 
no  more  likely  to  disclose  Instances  of  se- 
rious toxicity  than  are  uncontrolled  trials. 
In  fact,  the  chances  are  less  with  controlled 
trials  since  half  of  the  patients  would  not 
be  receiving  the  test  drug.  While  the  details 
are  not  available  to  me,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  sponsors  of  bethanidlne  and 
debrlsoqiUne  would  have  submitted  the  usual 
data  expected  of  them  for  evaluating  tox- 
icity. Certainly,  the  premarketing  trials  in 
Britain  and  the  postapproval  clinical  expe- 
rience, which  Is  15  years  with  bethanidlne 
and  eight  years  with  debrisoquine,  provide 
no  evidence  of  serious  toxicity  with  either 
drug. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  hard- 
ly surprising  that  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies chose  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  mar- 
ket betbanidine  and  debrisoquine  in  this 
country.  Not  only  were  controlled  trials  un- 
necessary but  they  also  would  be  very  costly. 
In  addition,  ethical  considerations  would 
make  their  feasibility  highly  questionable.  A 
further  consideration  might  also  have  been 
that  the  commercial  market  for  these  drugs 
could  be  relatively  limited  because  of  their 
rather  restricted  use  in  patients  with  severe 
hypertension.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  net 
result  of  the  decisions  of  the  PDA  reviewers 
has  been  to  deprive  the  patients  with  severe 
hypertension  In  this  country  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  both  bethanidlne  and  debriso- 
quine. Warden  and  Lasagna*  have  stated, 

"Since  bethanidlne  and  debrisoquine  are 
no  more  hazardous  than  gvianethidine  and  in 
many  Instances  are  pref err  able  to  it  because 
of  fewer  side  effects,  more  convenience  and 
greater  flexibility  of  dose  schedules,  they  are 
useful  additions  to  the  range  of  adrenergic- 
neurone  blocking  drugs,  and  their  unavaila- 
bility to  the  American  public  represents  a 
loss." 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  my  so- 
called  Inaccuracy  indicated  by  Dr.  Crout,  that 
bethanidlne  was  disapproved  rather  than 
delayed  in  approval,  seems  rather  trivial. 

Dr.  Crout  implies  that  the  decision  of  the 
companies  to  withdraw  their  New  Drug  Ap- 
plications (NDAs)  is  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Judgments  made  by  the  PDA.  In- 
stead, he  should  consider  what  impact  such 
arbitrary  decisions  have  not  only  on  pa- 
tients but  also  on  the  process  of  new  drug 
development  In  this  country.  The  cost  of 
bringing  a  new  drug  to  market  in  the  present 
climate  of  drug  regulation  has  been  esti- 
mated to  range  between  $10  and  $15  mil- 
lion, and  the  time  required  Is  about  five  to 
seven  years.*  This  seriously  limits  the  num- 
ber of  new  drugs  that  can  be  brought  to  clin- 
ical trial  and  could  account  at  least  in  part 
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for  the  recent  decline  in  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  new  therapeutic  agents. 

With  respect  to  the  third  drug,  propranolol. 
Dr.  Crout  states  that  an  application  for  its 
use  in  the  treatment  of  hypertension  was  not 
submitted  until  late  in  1974,  although  the 
FDA  had  requested  such  a  submission  about 
two  years  earlier.  This  is  indeed  surprising. 
Why  would  a  company  permit  a  uniquely 
new  and  effective  antihypertensive  agent 
languish  in  this  country  where  the  market 
potential  ii  so  great?  Propranolol  has  been 
widely  used  in  other  countries  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hypertension  including  Britain, 
where  it  had  been  on  the  market  for  eight 
years  prior  to  the  1974  application.  The  com- 
pany also  knew  that  additional  antihyper- 
tensive /9-adrenergic  blocking  agents  were  be- 
ing marketed  abroad  by  other  companies  that 
eventually  would  compete  with  propranolol. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  look  for  pos- 
sible reasons  other  than  negligence  to  ex- 
plain the  apparently  bizarre  behavior  of  the 
manufacturer  of  propranolol.  Propranolol  has 
three  principal  and  quite  different  therapeu- 
tic Indications,  as  follows:  the  treatment  of 
cardiac  arrhytlnnlas.  angina  pectoris,  and  hy- 
pertension. Knowing  the  climate  of  drug  re- 
view In  the  FDA  (as  evidenced  by  the  deci- 
sions made  with  respect  to  bethanidlne  and 
debrisoquine),  the  company  may  well  have 
thought  that  propranolol  could  be  brought 
more  quickly  to  market  if  the  NDA  covered 
the  most  obvious  and  least  controversial  in- 
dication, which  was  the  treatment  of  ar- 
rhythmias. Following  this  approval  in  1968, 
the  company  then  submitted  an  NDA  apply- 
ing for  labeling  to  recommend  propranolol  in 
the  treatment  of  angina.  This  was  granted 
in  1973,  and  finally,  the  company  submitted 
a  similar  application  for  its  use  in  hyperten- 
sion. Would  the  company  have  taken  such  a 
circuitous  and  costly  route  if  the  climate  of 
drug  review  in  the  FDA  had  been  different? 

Meanwhile,  propranolol  has  been  tised 
clinically  in  this  country  as  an  antihyperten- 
sive agent  even  though  labeling  for  the  drug 
has  not  been  approved  to  recommend  this 
purpose.  Thus,  the  manufacttwer  cannot 
supply  Instructions  for  Its  proper  use  in  hy- 
pertension dose  recommendations,  or  warn- 
ings. 

In  my  editorial,  I  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  review  committees  composed  pri- 
marily of  nationally  recognized  experts  in 
evaluating  each  class  of  new  drtigs.  Such 
committees  would  remedy  the  present  in- 
house  lack  of  expertise  at  the  revlewing-of- 
flcer  level.  Experts  are  inreasingly  needed  be- 
cause of  the  exceptionally  technical  nature 
of  the  material  to  be  reviewed.  Similar  com- 
mittees of  experts  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  In  Britain  and  almost  all 
other  countries.  The  United  States  is  prob- 
ably the  only  major  country  that  leaves 
such  Important  therapeutic  decisions  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  nonspecialists. 

Dr  Crout  remonstrates  that  he  has  in  fact 
established  such  committees  and  that  I  had 
served  as  a  consultant  to  one  of  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  committee  to  which  Dr 
Crout  referred  is  not'^+he  type  that  1  had 
envisioned  in  my  editorial,  either  in  composi- 
tion or  in  assignment.  The  commitee  with 
which  I  consulted  contained  only  one  per- 
son who  had  experience  in  evaluating  anti- 
hypertensive drugs.  He  also  was  the  only 
clinical  pharmacologist  on  the  committee. 
Not  only  was  the  necessary  expertise  defi- 
cient, but  the  single  qualified  member  was 
required  to  absent  himself  from  the  discus- 
sion of  any  drug  with  which  he  personally 
worked.  The  elimination  of  such  a  member 
from  voting  Is  understandable,  but  his  ab- 
sence during  discussions  Is  hardly  compre- 
hensible. By  contrast,  In  Britain  for  example, 
the  presence  of  members  with  working  ex- 
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perience  with  a  new  agent  in  the  discussions 
dealing  with  the  presentation  of  evidence 
supporting  the  new  drug  application  is  en- 
couraged. As  presently  constituted,  the  gen- 
erally inexpert  advisory  committees  are  not 
competent  to  make  objective  and  scientif- 
ically sound  decisions  with  respect  to  new 
drugs. 

The  advisory  committees.  In  fact,  are  not 
often  consulted  with  respect  to  NDAs.  Their 
principal  function,  thus  far,  has  been  to  coin- 
pose  gtiidelines  for  the  clinical  evaluation  of 
various  classes  of  drugs  rather  than  to  re-, 
view  NDAs.  Considering  the  inexpert  com- 
position of  the  committee  with  which  I  con- 
sulted. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  guidelines  has  dragged  on  for 
years  and  is  still  not  complete.  Certainly,  a 
committee  composed  of  clinical  pharmacolo- 
gists and  others  experienced  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  drugs  in  a  given  field  should  be  able 
to  prepare  useful  guidelines  in  far  less  time. 
These  considerations  aside,  however,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  advisory  committees  as  pres- 
ently constituted  and  directed  can  accom- 
plish little  to  Improve  the  quality  of  new  drug 
review  or  shorten  the  process  of  evaluation. 

Dr.  Crout  indicates  that  I  am  irresponsible 
because  I  suggested  that  committees  be  used 
to  clrcmnvent  the  FDA  staff.  I  did  not  sug- 
gest circumventing  the  entire  FDA  staff  but 
only  the  inexpert  reviewing  officers.  It  is 
obvious  that  final  responsibility  must  lie 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Drugs, 
who  with  his  immediate  staff  must  decide 
whether  a  new  drug  will  be  marketed  or  not. 
The  fimctlon  of  the  committees  would  be  to 
analyze  the  submitted  data  m  a  scientifically 
sotmd  manner  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Their  conclusions  and  recommendations 
would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
along  with  the  relevant  data  for  final 
decision. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  there  can 
be  no  substitute  for  specialized  knowledge 
and  experience  in  carrying  out  the  highly 
technical  evaluation  of  new  drugs.  Only  well- 
trained  experts  have  the  skills  and  judgment 
needed  to  sift  through  the  evidence  and 
arrive  at  a  scientifically  sound  decision.  The 
best  eqtiipped  of  all  is  the  investigator  w-ho 
has  had  personal  experience  with  the  drug. 
In  this  regard  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  British  system.  In  comparing  the  results 
of  the  British  system  with  our  own.  Warden 
and  Lasagna  conclude  that  the  United 
States  has  escaped  little  in  the  way  of  new 
drug  toxicity  while  the  British  have  gained 
considerably  by  having  effective  drugs  avail- 
able sooner  without  any  more  adverse  drtig 
reactions  than  are  produced  by  the  older 
agents.  Dr.  Crout  indicates  that  "the  Issues 
are  complex  and  the  work  difficult."  It  Is 
precisely  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe  they 
should  be  handled  by  experts. 

EowAHo  D.  Freis,  M.D., 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 

Washington.  D.C. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Luria  MH,  Freis  ED:  Treatment  of  hyper- 
tension with  debrlsoqtUne  stilfate  ( Decllnax) . 
Curr  Ther  Res  7:289-296,  1965. 

=  Turner  R,  Ball  K:  Prevention  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease :  A  counterblast  to  inactiv- 
ity. Lancet  2:1137-1140,  1973. 

"Effects  of  treatment  on  morbidity  in 
hypertension:  II.  Results  In  patients  with 
diastolic  blood  pressures  averaging  90 
thro'Ugh  114  mm  Hg,  'Veterans  Administration 
Cooperative  Study  Group  on  Antihyper- 
tensive Agents.  JAMA  213:1143-1152,  1970. 

<  Warden  WM,  Lasagna  L:  Regulation  and 
Drug  Development,  Washington,  D.C,  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  1975,  chapt  5,  7,  and  9. 
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Monday,  May 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio . 
Friday.    April    2,    the 
Congressional  Youth 
members  for  the  School 
met  in  Urbana,  Ohio, 
final  reports  and 
legislation  they  had  s 
cun'ent  j'ear. 

I  am  pleased  to  plac< 
the  Record  for  the  benefit 
leagues. 

This  is  the  fifth  year 
Kored  the  Seventh  Dist^ct 
Youth  Advisory  Counc:  I 
of  approximately  40  upye 
the  high  schools  and 
schools  from  throughou|t 

The  council  is  orga 
Tvliich    time   each   of 
selects  a  legislative  is5 
the  year.  Following 
meeting,  each  of  the 
committee  receives  a  packet 
tion  from  me,  compiled 
Congress  and  through 
tlie  congressional  committees 
diction  over  each  legLs 
packets  contain  the  broid 
points  concerning  each 
and  give  the  students 
background  of  the  issu( 
build  their  opmions  a.' 
proposed  legislation. 

In  Januaiy  and  Febriary 
four  committees  conducted 
Ing  with  expert 
the  broadest  possible 
points  on  each  topic.  FoUow 
ings,  the  committees 
final  reports  and 
their  selected  topics 
the   council   members 
members  selected  by  their 
1976-77  school  year,  me 
lege  for  the  presentations 
sion  and  voting  on  the 

The  topics  this  year 
Union    Counties — : 
Federal  Food  Stamp  Ac 
paign-Logan  Counties- 
Federal      Revenue 
County — Revision   of 
Safety   and   Health 
Greene  County-Mad 
Clean  Air  Act  Aniendmdnti 

I  was  especially  pleasep 
committees   selected 
major  interest  and 
general  public  and 
have  benefitted  by  the 
young  adults.  I  am 
of  my  colleagues  can 
pleased  to  make  the  rs 
the  Record. 


witne.'  se? 


; beg  an 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Seventh  District 

V.dvisory  Council 

Yepr  1975-76 

to  present  their 

reccknmendatlons  on 

tlidied  during  the 

tliose  reports  in 
of  my  col- 
hat  I  have  spon- 
Congressional 
which  consists 
rclassmen  from 
joint  vocational 
my  district, 
each  fall,  at 
four   committees 
to  study  during 
organizational 
itudents  of  each 
of  informa- 
jy  the  library  of 
cooperation  of 
with  Juris- 
ative  issue.  The 
range  of  vlew- 
leglslatfve  topic, 
a  representative 
1  upon  which  to 
they  study  the 


each  of  the 
a  1-day  hear- 
representlns 
spectrum  of  vlew- 
:ing  the  hear- 
draf  ting  their 
reco^imendatlons  on 
April  2.  all  of 
along  with   the 
schools  for  the 
at  Uibana  Col- 
and  for  discus- 
issues, 
were : 
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of  19G4;  Cham- 
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Occupational 
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Amendmeicts  to  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Act 
or  1984 

Marlon-Union  Counties  Committee  of  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Congressional  Youth  Advi- 
sory Council :  Lorl  DeWltt  and  Mike  Habcr- 
man,  Co-Chalrmen;  Kurt  Gearhlser,  Secre- 
tary; Jay  Llnlnger,  Tammy  Sager,  Dave 
Narance,  Martin  Ebert,  Linda  Sullivan,  Jeff 
Bowman,  and  Tom  McCarthy,  Memhers. 

AMENDMENTS    TO     A     BILI. H.H.     10244 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  2, 
1376:  Mr.  Mike  Haberman,  Mr.  Kurt  Geax- 
hlser.  Miss  Tammy  Sager,  Mr.  Jay  Llnlnger, 
Mr.  Dave  Narance,  Mr.  Jeff  Bowman,  Mr. 
Martin  Ebert,  Miss  Linda  J.  Sullivan,  Miss 
Lori  DeWitt,  Introduced  the  following 
amendments: 

Amendments  to  reform  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1934  by  redirecting  resources  to  those 
with  the  greatest  need,  by  making  program 
administration  more  effective  by  making 
more  realistic  eligibility  requirements,  and 
by  tightening  accountability,  and  for  other 
pvirposes. 

Whereas  the  supplementation  of  the  poor's 
diet  is  In  the  Interest  of  public  welfare,  and 
whereas  the  task  of  maintaining  and  con- 
trolling public  welfare  \s  In  the  hands  of  the 
"Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," bo  it  amended  that  an  "Ofaee  of  Pood 
Stamps  Operation,"  be  formed  ■within  the 
"Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare," with  a  Deputy  Secretary  appointed  by 
the  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate 
charged  with  its  operation.  Be  It  further 
amended  that  the  said  "Office  of  Pood  Stamps 
Operation,"  will  be  financed  by  a  transfer  of 
Congressional  Appropriation.  The  said  appro- 
priation would  come  from  those  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Be  It  fiu^her 
amended  that  the  said  funds  will  be  consid- 
ered a  celling  for  the  operation  of  the  said 
"Offlco  of  Potxl  Stamps  Operation." 

To  amend  by  Inserting  on  page  6,  line  22, 
(b)  Inserting  a  new  clause  (a)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  as  a  result  of  a  union  meml>er 
!;anctloncd  strike;  (c)  Inserting  the  clause 
(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  but  only  for  the 
first  60  days,  (b)  while  the  remainder  of  the 
strike  a  person  may  qualify  for  regular  bene- 
fits as  stated  In  the  remainder  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  later  amendments. 

To  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and 
later  amendments,  the  distribution  of  food 
stamp  coupons  sliall  occur  over  the  entire 
month.  Persons  with  last  names  beginning 
with  the  letters  A-P  will  receive  their  food 
stamps  on  the  first  full  week  of  a  month. 
Persons  with  last  names  beginning  with  the 
letters  G-M,  N-3,  T-Z  wUl  receive  their  food 
stamps  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
weeks,  respectively,  of  the  month.  A  full  week 
will  be  declared  if  it  has  at  least  5  days  or 
more. 

Page  14,  line  15,  will  be  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  after  the  new  8ub.sec- 
tion  (c) : 

Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  iiddlng  a  new 
subsection  fd)  to  read  ais  follows: 

The  Secretar,r  shall  appropriate  a  Federal 
Assistance  Program  that  will  appoint  one 
federal  employed  officer  to  each  state  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  state  and  local  prose- 
cutinsT  and  Federal  Pood  Stamp  Agencies. 
This  Federal  Assistance  Progiam  will  assist 
in  the  investigation  and  proeecutiou  of  any 
and  all  citizens  involved  In  Food  Stamp 
fraud.  Additional  officers  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  states  for  every  50,000  food  stamp 
recipients  beyond  the  initial  50,000  recipi- 
ents. 

Section  13  ii  further  amended  as  fol/o'.vs: 
In  subsection  (a)  .'•trike  out  "The  penult/ 
bhall  not  c-.xcecd  $in.000  for  ca^h  violation.'" 
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Substction  (b)  will  be  amended  by  deletijig 
the  period  of  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
and  adding  the  following:  "except  In  the 
cases  listed  below: 

(1)  For  f:-audulently  gaining  eligibility  the 
following  penalty  shaU  be  assessed:  five  years 
of  disqualification  from  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  a  fine  of  «500.00,  plus  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  loss. 

(2)  For  failing  to  report  a  change  of  in- 
come of  more  than  $25.00  or  any  other 
changes  in  household  status  that  would  de- 
crease the  allotment  received  the  following 
penalty  shall  be  assessed:  2  years  dl.squalifica- 
tlon  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  a  fine 
of  $200.00  plus  twice  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

(3)  For  fraud  Involving  certlficaUon  and 
ii>3uance  personnel,  the  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed; a  fine  of  $3,000.00  plus  twice  the 
amount  of  the  loss  and  three  years  of  dis- 
qualification from  government  employment." 

To  further  amend  this  act.  It  is  here  stated 
that  cash  monies  be  given  as  change  where 
whole  food  stamp  coupons  cannot  be  given. 
The  cash  monies  given  as  change  shall  TiOt 
exceed  the  amount  of  8. 99. 

AlIEI'IDMENTS     TO     THE     CGXiHTTEE     Bn,L 

(1)  on  line  16,  page  one  and  extending  on 
line  1,  page  two,  the  words  "a  union  member 
banctioned  strike''  were  deleted  and  the  words 
"any  strike"  were  Inserted  in  lieu  of. 

(2)  on  line  2,  page  two,  the  words  begin- 
ning with  and  down  to  "but  only  for  the  first 
60  days,  (b)  while  the  remainder  of  the 
strike  a  person  may  qualify  for  regular  ben- 
efits" were  deleted  and  the  words  "no  striker 
be  allowed  to  draw  Federal  Food  Stamps  dur- 
ing a  strike  unless  the  sti-iker  Is  already  elig- 
ible for  Food  Stamps"  were  Inserted  in  lieu 
of. 

(3)  on  page  three,  re.  Sec.  18,  subsection 
(2)  was  deleted  from  the  amendments  to 
the  Act. 

(4)  on  line  17,  page  three,  the  words  "three 
years  of"  were  deleted  and  the  word  "per- 
manent" was  inserted  In  lieu  of. 

Following  the  amendments  to  the  Com- 
mittee Bill,  the  BUI  was  approved  by  the  full 
CouncU,  April  2,  1976,  by  voice  vote. 

Clean  Am  Act  Auendmekts  of  1976 
Greene  County-JIad  River  Township  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Congressional 
Youth  Advisory  Council:  Paul  Gossman, 
Chairman;  Helen  Plsher,  Secretary;  Brett 
Webb,  Jan  Dorrough,  Ree  Klarer,  Rhonda 
Browning,  Bill  TUt.  Bill  Stringer  and  Scott 
Rhodes,  Members. 

BACKGROUND    OP    PF.rSENT    LECISIATION 

In  1966,  a  panel  of  experts  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  determined  that 
ah'  overburdened  by  pollution  was  hazardous 
to  health,  agricultme,  and  exposed  precision 
equipment.  In  addition  they  found  that  "as 
sources  grow  In  number  and  size,  overburden- 
ing occurs  more  frequently  and  niay  become 
clirouic  .  .  ." 

In  response  to  this  study  and  others  similar 
to  It,  Congress  mltlated  a  strict  federal- 
.state  clean-up  effort  through  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  act  charged  that  newly  formed 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  with  es- 
tablishing and  enforcing  national  standards 
lor  major  pollutants.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  act  is  "to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  air  resources  so  as  to 
promote  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  its  population." 
I'he  act  attempted  to  achieve  this  goal 
through  several  major  processes  including 
ALr  Quality  Standards,  staudardu  for  sta- 
tionary sources,  automobile  emisfiion  stand- 
ards, fuel  regulations,  research  monitoring, 
and  citizen  suits.  The  prunary  responsibility 
for  the  application  of  three  piogiams  Is  the 
stated  reipon.sibillty  of  the  State  govern- 
i)i€.it=,  to  be  carried  out  thro'.Th  a  ••tate  im- 
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piemen Ution  plan  on  the  approval  of  the 
EPA  Administrator. 

NEW    DE\-ELOPMENTS    AND    COMPLICATIONS 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Clean  Air 
policies  in  1970,  new  problems  have  arisen, 
making  the  goal  of  "clean  air"  less  and  less 
attainable.  Energy  and  economic  problems 
ha\e  begun  to  complicate  the  environmental 
concerns.  Fuel  shortages  have  restricted  the 
air  pollution  control  improvements  of  a  great 
number  of  industries  by  forcing  them  to  use 
high-sultur  coal  instead  of  oU  or  scarce  clean - 
bvjnhig  coal.  Faced  with  rising  wages  and 
production  costs,  manufacturers  are  finding 
It  increasingly  dwacult  to  find  the  money 
needed  for  air  pollution  control. 

A  lack  of  sufficient  technology  has  been  a 
constant  plagvie  to  manufacttirers  who  are 
required  to  meet  certain  standards.  In  turn, 
these  manufacturers  find  It  increasingly  hard 
to  meet  the  deadlines  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  them  by  the  EPA.  This  problem 
is  experienced  most  severely  by  the  automo- 
tive industry. 

in  addition,  the  EPA  Is  finding  more  and 
more  difficulties  occurring  within  the  present 
system  of  enforcement.  These  problems  axe 
numerous  and  complex— too  much  so  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  Uitroductlon. 

Tlie  various  problems  connected  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  so  numerous  that  It  would 
be  uiconceivable  for  tis  to  address  all  oi 
them  in  this  bill.  We  have,  however,  chosen 
several  primary  areas  of  Importance  for 
which  we  have  found  acceptable  measures  of 
legislation. 

CLE.tN    AIR    ACT   AMl;NDMENrS 

sections  2,  3,  4.  and  5  of  this  bUl  collec- 
tiveiv  entitled  "Air  QuaUty  Classification 
Areas  "  deals  with  a  method  by  which  the 
EPA  can  more  easily  Initiate  and  enforce 
appropriate  standards  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol The  system  Itself  closely  resembles  the 
EPA's  own  proposal.  Under  the  stated  proce- 
dure, all  areas  will  be  denoted  as  one  of  two 
tvpes  of  areas : 

Class  I:  Areas  where  practically  any  air 
quality  deterioration  would  be  considered 
significant. 

Class  II:  Areas  where  deterioration  that 
would  normally  accompany  moderate  growth 
would  not  be  considered  significant. 

This  plan  wUl  allow  for  necessary  economic 
and  development  concerns  while  still  pre- 
serving strict  regulations  over  areas  such  as 
National  and  State  parks,  monuments,  and 
landmarks.  Local  concerns  will  also  be  voiced 
and  appUed  with  less  confusion. 

The  two  sections  dealing  with  "Citizen 
Suits"  win  greatly  affect  the  ability  of  the 
citizen  or  a  citizen  group  to  express  their 
concern.  It  will  also  help  the  state  air  pollu- 
lon  control  agencies  with  enforcement  by 
making  class  action  suits  against  Illegal  pol- 
luters more  easily  obtainable.  These  two  sec- 
tions are  definitely  necessary  to  insure  the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  file  suit  against  damag- 
ing Industrial  polluters. 

Sections  8  and  9  concern  education  oppor- 
tunities for  governmental  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies.  William  Auberle,  Supervisor 
for  the  Reelonal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Agency  serving  Clark,  Darke,  Greene,  Miami, 
Montgomery,  and  Preble  counties,  testified 
that  "governmental  employees  (of  air  pollu- 
tion agencies)  are  increasingly  underpaid 
and  Inadequately  trained."  Governmental 
environmental  agency  positions  and  salaries 
are  not  competitive  with  those  of  corre- 
sponding positions  In  industry.  Thus,  the 
Rovernniental  agencies  can  hire  only  envlron- 
lUPntaMsts  of  low-callbre.  Tlie  scholarship 
loans  formulated  through  this  bill  will  offer 
incentive  to  prospective  employees  and  also 
keep  present  staffs  well  trained  and  up-to- 
date. 

.'■cttion  10  approves  a  5 -year  e.Ktension  for 
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the  automobile  emission  standards.  The  1970 
law  requires  that  regulations  of  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  for  light 
duty  vehicles  starting  with  1975  models  must 
reflect  a  reduction  of  at  least  90<;fc  from 
standai-ds  applicable  to  the  1970  model  year. 
Nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  light  duty 
vehicles  were  to  be  reduced  at  least  90%  from 
levels  actually  measured  in  1971  model  cars, 
■starting  with  1976  models.  Tliese  deadlines 
have  already  been  extended  from  the  years 
1975  and  1976  to  the  years  1977  and  1978, 
however,  we  find  that  again  the  present 
technology  has  not  advanced  to  the  desired 
point.  The  catalytic  converter  control  system 
Is  now  being  used  successfuUy,  however,  ques- 
tions about  the  safety  of  the  sulfuric  acid 
mist  which  is  produced  have  been  raised. 
This  current  system  costs  $215  and  the  dual 
and  three-way  catalyst  systems  now  pro- 
posed wlU  add  another  $150  to  $340.  Never- 
theless, even  if  these  new  systems  were  to  be 
used,  the  1978  standards,  as  they  are  now. 
could  not  be  met.  Unfortunately,  the 
catalytic  converter  systems  are  the  result 
of  what  had  to  be  a  "crash"  program.  An 
additional  five  years  will  aUow  enough  time 
for  the  auto  manufacturers  to  concentrate 
on  long-range  technology  with  maximum 
effectiveness  and  minimum  cost. 

H.E.    177G 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  2. 1976: 
Mr.  Gossman  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stringer, 
Ms  EQarer,  Ms.  Browning.  Ms.  Dorrough, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Tilt,  Mr.  Webb.  Mr. 
Monell,  and  Ms.  Fisher)  introduced  the 
following  bill 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asssembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976." 

Am  QUALITY  CLASSIFICATION  AREAS 

Sec.  2.  To  prevent  significant  deterioration 
of  national  air  quality,  the  nation  shall  be 
divided  Into  classification  ar^Svof  deslgt 
tlon  I  and  n.  In  a  Class  I  ar^no^lgnlfic^nt 
deterioration  will  be  permlttecKJnViJiass  II 
area  restricted  significant  deterioration  wlU 
be  permitted.  The  EPA  shall  define  significant 
deterioration  standards  for  Class  I  and 
Class  II  areas. 

Sec.  3.  Areas  are  to  be  designated  either 
Class  I  or  Class  U  by  the  EPA  Administrator. 

Sec.  4.  Federally  owned  land  may  not  be 
redesignated  by  a  state  authority.  In  aU  other 
lands,  Cla.ss  I  area.?  may  not  be  changed  to 
Class  II  areas,  except  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Administrator. 

Sec.  6.  In  the  ca.se  of  an  addition  of  any 
new  stationary  source  within  a  Class  II  area, 
it  must  be  proven  to  the  state  authority  that 
no  fxirther  significant  deterioration  in  any 
area  will  occur  within  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  introdtiction  of  the  new  source. 

CITIZENS   EUTTS 

Sec.  6.  Wlien  a  citizen  files  a  class  action 
suit  reg-arding  violations  of  Air  Quality 
Standards,  every  citizen  within  the  class 
named  need  not  be  notified  of  the  pending 
siut. 

Sec.  7.  Reuumeratlons  for  personal  dam- 
ages shall  not  be  included  in  class  action 
suits  regarding  \iolatlons  of  Air  Quality 
Standards. 

EDtJCATION    OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  8.  S50  million  will  be  allocated  for 
scholarship  loans  to  qualified  graduates  to- 
ward further  education.  These  loans  will  be 
given  with  the  understanding  that  a  period 
of  servitude  shall  commence  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  education,  after  which  time  the 
loan  responsibility  will  be  cancelled.  In  the 
ca=e  of  default,  civil  and  ar  crlmlii:-il  penal- 
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ties  may  be  assessed.  Each  state  authority 
will  be  allocated  a  portion  of  this  educational 
fund,  to  be  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Each  state  authority  must  establish  its 
own  requirements  for  granting  scbolarsliip 
loans. 

Sec.  0.  $30  mllUon  shall  be  appropriated 
towards  further  education  for  present  quali- 
fied employees  of  state  air  pollution  control 
agencies.  Each  state  authority  will  be  allo- 
cated a  portion  of  this  educational  fund  to  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator.  Each  state 
authority  shall  establish  its  own  require- 
ments for  employee  qualification. 

EXTENSION     ON     EMISSION     STANDA!U1S 

Sec.  10.  The  statutory  standards  for  auto- 
mobiles shall  be  delayed  five  additional  years 
and  the  1975-76  national  Interim  standards 
shall  be  established  as  national  Interim 
standards  for  the  duration  of  the  6-year 
period. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TiiE  COMMITTEE  BILI. 

(1)  on  line  213,  Sec.  8..  the  words  "per 
year"  were  Inserted  after  the  word  "million ' 

(2)  on  line  222,  Sec.  9.,  the  words  "per 
year"  were  Inserted  after  the  word  "mlUion  ' 

Following  the  amendments  to  the  Com- 
mittee Bill,  the  Bill  was  approved  by  the 
full  Council,  April  2,   1976,  by  voice  vote. 


AN   INDIVIDUAL'S    VIEW    OF    BU- 
REAU(rRACY  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIViiS 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  received  a  very  eloquent  letter 
from  a  Portland  resident  who  reflects 
upon  the  view  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  problems  of  employment  and 
unemployment  from  the  level  of  a  small 
businessman.  Mr.  Bezdechi  is  living  proof 
of  the  difficulties  one  can  encoimter  from 
the  good  intentions  of  those  of  us  in 
Congress.  I  respectfully  offer  his  letter 
for  considei'atlon  by  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  especially  when  we  are  certain  we 
are  doing  "what  is  best"  for  our 
constituents. 

The  letter  follows: 

^^^acH  13,  1976. 

Dear  Mr.  Duncan:  I  have  received  your 
latest  Washington  report. 

I  have  never  before  written  to  a  senator  cr 
congressman  in  my  life.  I  have  little  time  to 
do  so.  And  like  a  lot  of  people  iJi  my  rank  of 
life  I  have  developed  little  respect  for  some 
of  the  things  that  go  on  in  Government.  And 
I  am  not  speaking  of  things  such  as  Water- 
gate which  to  me  is  just  another  circus  act 
to  hide  some  of  the  more  profound  in.s  that 
this  country  Is  dealing  with. 

I  am  a  small  business  man  who  like  a  lot 
of  small  buslnesspeople  is  ha:iglng  hi  there 
as  best  he  can. 

I  am  typing  this  letter  on  my  old  type- 
writer with  one  finger  at  a  time.  I  casnioi 
afford  secretaries  and  such. 

So  excuse  the  prcisentatlou  of  this  dashed 
off  train  of  thoughts. 

I  personally  regard  the  employment  situa- 
tion in  this  country  as  the  greatest  generator 
of  problems  there  is. 

Unemployment  brings  finally  all  the  trov\- 
bles  that  we  are  meeting  with.  Poverty, 
crime,  burglary,  robbery,  rape  you  name  it. 

Unemployment  is  like  a  slashed  wrist  on 
this  country.  How  much  blood  can  a  living 
organism  lose? 

My  observaiion.  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  (if  I 
am  not  mlstakcT. )    that  v.henever  we  reach 
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a  high  level  of  unem; 
ment  representatives 
of  the  big  giants 
coax  them  Into  devising 
Jobs.  This  does  not  wo^-k 
parently  because  those 
themselves  on  the  larg^ 
The  public  has  only  so 
sorblng  the  goods  that 
market. 

I  should  like  to 
could  best  remedy  the 
tion   are   the  small 
goes  for  businesswomen 
small  I  mean  small. 

Let  me  give  yo\i  a 
kind  of  thing  I  Just  w 
young  man  calls  me  on 
me  for  employment.  He 
the  trade  of  piano  repal  • 
iiess).  Piano  repair  car 
make  a  living  for  a 
The  unfortunate  thing 
takes  years  to  learn 
gain   the  proficiency 
marketing  of  skill. 

I  arranged  to  meet 
decided  that  I  should 
man  is  not  unlntelllgerit 
derstand  what  Is  explali^ 

It  became  however 
whatever  little  training 
amounts  to  nothing 

I  find  myself  spendl 
can   the   time   necesiar; 
varioiK   Initial  steps  of 
understand?    Yes    he 
And  so  he  goes.  After 
ages  through  some  littlfe 
a  mechanism   (cost  one 


ployroent,  some  govern- 

hi^ddles  with  the  heads 

conglbmerates  and  try  to 

new  ways  of  creating 

":  all  that  well  ap- 

big  concerns  depend 

consuming  public. 

r4xich  capacity  for  ab- 

1  ire  offered  in  today's 


stigg  »t  that  jjeople  who 

t  nemployment  sltua- 

bufinessmen   and   that 

as  well.  When  1  say 

typical  example  of  the 

lint  through  with.  A 

he  telephone  asking 

should  like  to  learn 

(which  is  my  busi- 

be  a  good  way  to 

competent  technician. 

about  it  Is  that  it 

this  trade  in  order  to 

re  quired   for   effective 

t  lis  young  men  and 

I  ;ive  him  a  try.  The 

and  seems  to  un- 

and  showed  him. 

soon  obvious  that 

:  xe  has  had  in  school 


veiy 


as  patiently  as  I 
to  show  him  the 
the  trade.  Do  you 
You    are  sure? 
t|iree  weeks  he  man- 
oversight  to  drop 
hundred  fifty  dol- 


ig 


d  >es. 
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The  House  met  at  12 

Rev.   Edgar  M 
New  Hanover 
Hanover,    Pa.,    offer^ 
prayer: 

In  Thee,  O  God,  do 

Hold  our  thoughts 
Thy  majesty  and  powe;  ■ 

Clothe  us  with  the 
tures  in  the  presence 

Give  us  an  appetit^ 
needs  of  life;    satisfy 
righteousness  and  f ree(  lorn 

Tame  oxir  rebel  hearts 
edge  that  all  peoples 
Thine. 

Take  from  us  all 
quence  speak  to  us  in 
renewal. 

Patiently  mold  us 
Thine  own  heart  thouih 
to  respect  oiu-  freedori 

All  praise  to  Father, 
Spirit  for  Thy  trust,  O 


THE  JOURNAL 


The 


Chair  has  ex- 

■  the  last  day's  pro- 

announies  to  the  House 


The  SPEAKER, 
amined  the  Joiunal  of 
ceedings  and 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tjie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectibn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TIE  PRESIDENT 


A  message  in  writinjg 
dent  of   the  United 
municated  to  tlie  Hoi^e 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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lars) .  I  decide  to  overlook  this  and  proceed 
with  the  boy  along  the  steps  planned.  After 
five  weeks  of  this  It  becomes  clear  that  this 
young  man  is  starting  to  cost  me  time  and 
money  that  I  can  not  afford.  I  have  to  let 
him  go.  I  am  not  so  unsensitlve  that  I  do  not 
perceive  that  this  young  man  is  deeply  dis- 
Ulusioned  with  his  being  thanked  and  ter- 
minated. Could  I  have  kept  this  apprentice 
on.  Certainly  I  could  but  not  Mr.  Duncan 
at  $2.30  an  hour  which  Is  the  required  wage. 
Plus  the  social  security  that  I  have  to  match. 
Plus  the  TrlMet,  Plus  the  unemployment 
tax.  Plus  my  time  doing  the  accoimting, 
plus  my  having  to  pay  an  accountant  at 
the  end  of  every  three  month  to  fill  forms 
after  forms,  plus  and  plus  and  plus. 

So  I  ask  myself:  am  I  some  kind  of  can- 
tankerous character? 

Well  may  be  not.  Because  I  speak  to  other 
people  who  are  In  my  kind  of  sltxiatlon  and 
what  comes  out  is  this:  Avoid  employing 
anybody  like  the  plague.  .  .  .  The  problems, 
penalties,  and  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
small  employer  are  beyond  description.  We 
have  some  committee  made  up  of  some  Har- 
vard or  Yale  graduates  who  don't  have  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  struggles  have  to  be 
waged  to  barely  remain  in  bu£  ness,  and 
these  are  the  people  who  tell  us  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  young 
man  working  for  me  and  going  to  high 
school.  He  worked  every  Satui:day  afternoon. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  Duncan  taint  I  had  more 
mall  coming  through  my  mail  box  for  those 
few  hours  of  a  teenager  employment  than  I 
had  for  the  whole  running  of  my  business 
and  that  Includes  the  correspondence  re- 
ceived for  personnel  reason.  I  am  asking  you 
Mr.  Duncan.  What  would  you  do?  I  had  to 


hire  an  accountant  every  month  to  fill  the 
papers  sent  by  all  yo\ir  agencies  and  I  was 
awful  close  to  believe  that  the  whole  future 
of  the  United  States  of  America  depended  on 
the  little  withholding  to  be  made  on  a  salary 
of  a  few  dollars  a  week.  And  then  the  SUte 
has  the  guts  to  talk  about  saving  energy.  It 
should  be  interesting  to  compute  how  many 
people  were  Involved  in  the  filling  and  filing 
and  refilling  and  refiling  of  the  papers  con- 
nected just  with  one  little  high  school  boy 
working  a  few  hours  a  week.  The  upshot  the 
first  chance  I  thanked  him  and  terminated. 
It  put  money  in  my  pocket  and  got  rid  of  a 
whole  bunch  of  mail  to  have  attend  to.  Now 
you  may  say  that  this  all  sounds  crazy.  But 
multiply  this  situation  by  so  many  millions 
and  the  situation  goes  from  crazy  to  tragic. 
My  point:  Get  us  rid  of  this  cancerous  bu- 
reaucracy, Get  us  rid  of  those  moiikev 
wrenches,  Get  us  rid  of  those  inspectors  and 
form  fillers  and  those  innumerable  clerks 
who  are  paid  at  our  expenses  to  penalize  us 
at  every  move  we  make,  when  trying  to  put 
a  kid  tlirough  school.  Or  giving  a  young  per- 
son a  chance  to  learn  a  trade.  Or  trying  to 
improve  our  business  so  that  we  might  pro- 
vide better  conditions  for  employing  people 
all  around.  We  are  not  asking  for  federal 
funding  or  state  funding  we  are  asking  for  a 
little  bit  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of 
those  governing  agencies  who  are  like  a  grow- 
ing abscess  on  the  face  of  the  nation. 

Maybe  Mr.  Duncan,  you  shotild  sound  off 
that  great  segment  of  the  society  called  the 
small  business  man  and  you  may  learn  that 
what  I  say  here  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner 
is  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Adrien  Bezdechi, 

Portland.  Greg. 


o'clock  noon. 

pastor,   the 

Lutheijan  Church,  New 

the    following 


trust. 

reverent  awe  of 


humility  of  crea- 
their  Creator. 
for  the  deepest 
oiu-  hunger  for 


in  the  knowl- 
and  nations  are 


ariogance: 


with  elo- 
)ur  daily  need  for 


hito 


a  people  after 
it  pleases  Thee 
of  will. 

Son,  and  Holy 
God,  in  us.  Amen. 


from  the  Presi- 

States  was   com- 

by  Mr.  Roddy, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  "SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  U.8.  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  U-0 140571,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  109  >  entitled  "A  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  (and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  transition 
quarter  beginning  July  1,  1976>,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mi*. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Domenici 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  on  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  2555.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
rangelands  rehabilitation  and  protection 
progi'am;  and 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 


REV.  EDGAR  MAUNEY  COOPER 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  today  to  introduce 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  clergj' 
whom  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  earlier.  Rev.  Edgar  Maimey 
Cooper,  who  just  offered  the  inspiring 
prayer.  Reverend  Cooper  is  pastor  of  the 
New  Hanover  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
Hanover,  Pa.  He  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber 1945,  installed  as  pastor  of  the  New 
Hanover  Lutheran  Church,  November  11. 
1945,  and  has  been  there  ever  since.  Pas- 
tor Cooper  is  serving  in  a  church  that 
has  a  direct  tie  to  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  distin- 
guished first  Speaker  was  Frederick 
Muhlenberg  who  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congrress  and  was  elected 
Speaker  in  1789  servin?  until  1791.  Muh- 
lenberg was  also  pastor  of  the  New  Han- 
over Lutheran  Church  from  1777  to  1778. 
as  well  as  a  signer  of  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  church  in  which  Pastor 
Cooper  serves  Is  the  first  Lutheran 
church  of  German  origin  organized  in 
America.  It  was  founded  in  1700  by  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Falckner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  addressed  the  con- 
gregation of  the  New  Hanover  Lutheran 
Church  last  November  on  the  occasion  of 
the  275th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  church  and  the  225th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Speaker  Frederick  Muhlen- 
berg. 

Pastor  Cooper  has  been  president  of  the 
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Boyertown  Ministerial  Assb<^alion,  chap- 
lain of  the  Pottstown  Autoh^obile  Club 
for  21  years,  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
New  Hanover  Bank  advisory  bohxd,  has 
served  on  the  board  of  managersN^f  the 
Aitman  Lutlieran  Home  for  tlie  A^ng, 
Ambler,  Pa.,  also  on  numerous  comtiri 
tees  of  the  churcli  at  various  levels.  He  , 
presently  serving  as  president  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Lutheran  His- 
torical Society.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Selective  Service 
Board  until  it  was  phased  out.  I  am  sm'e 
my  colleagues  join  in  my  thanks  to  Rev- 
erend Cooper  for  liis  inspiring  prayer. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


FIDEL  GROSSO-PADILLA 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6817) 
for  the  relief  of  Fidel  Grosso-Padilla. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CARMELA  SCUDIERI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CilJL.  8065) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmela  Scudleri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8065 
Be  it  enacici  by  the  Senale  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Car- 
mela Scudleri  shall  be  entitled  to  classifica- 
tion as  a  preference  Immigrant  luider  section 
203(a)(5)  of  the  Act,  upon  submission  of  a 
petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  Maria  Nigra,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANGELA   GARZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
223)  for  the  relief  of  Angela  Gai-za. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HOPE  NAMGYAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1699)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hope  Nam- 
gyal. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1699 
Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senale  and  House  of 
Jli'presentatiT>es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs.  Hope 
Namgyal,  who  lost  United  Stales  clti:'*nship 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may  be 
v.nder  the  provisions  of  section  349  of  the 
iiatiu-aHzed  by  takln;;  prior  to  one  year  after 
the   efiTeclive    date    oi    this   Act,    Ijelore    any 


court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  Act.  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Hope  Namgyal 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  immediately  prior  to  Its 
loss:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
herein  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
^De  construed  as  conferring  United  States 
Ulzenshlp  retroactively  upon  the  said  Mrs. 
HOne  Namgyal  during  any  period  in  which 
she\as  not  a  citizen. 

Sec^.  The  oaths  prescribed  by  .section  337 
of  the  Act  shall  be  entered  in  the  records  of 
the  natunilization  court,  and  a  certified  copy 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  shall  bKdelivered  to  the  said  Mrs.  Hope 
Namgyal  upon  payment  of  the  $25  natxu-ali- 
zatlon  fee,  which  certified  copy  shall  be  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  stated  therein  before  any 
court  of  record  or  judicial  trlbimal,  or  in 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
nient  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Hope  Namgyal  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  \ipon  payment  of  the  reouired  visa 
fee." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1424) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thoma£. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  LESSIE  EDWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1762) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lessie  Edwards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1762 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Co7igress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptu*pose  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  application  for 
benefits  which  Mrs.  Lessie  Edwards,  of  New 
Cumberland,  West  Virginia,  completed  in 
September  1959  following  the  death  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1959,  of  her  husband,  the  late 
George  L.  Edwards  (XC20741307),  shall  be 
held  and  considered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  timely  filed;  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  retroactive  pay- 
ments lu  accordance  with  the  entitlement 
established  pursuant  to  such  application. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
end  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
coii.sider  wa.s  laid  on  tlie  table. 


MILDRED  N.  CRUMLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7685) 
for  tile  relief  of  Mildred  N.  Crumley. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti<Hi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1560) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swarts. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakn*.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANKLIN  R.  HELT 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2564) 
for  the  relief  of  Franklin  R.  Helt 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  C.  CLARK,  MARY  L.  CLARK, 
AND  DOROTHY  J.  WILBUR 

The  Clerk  called  Uie  bUl  (HJl.  6507) 
for  the  relief  of  Chester  C.  Clark.  Mary 
L.  Clark,  and  Dorothy  J.  Wilbur. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marj-- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TV  FACTS,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  9414) 
for  the  relief  of  TV  Pacts,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  9414 

For  the  relief  of  TV  Facts,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  TV  Facts, 
Rochester,  New  York  for  advertisements  pub- 
lished during  the  period  September  29,  1974, 
through  December  29,  1974,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  to  allow  In  full  and 
final  settlement  of  such  claim  the  sum  of 
$392.  Such  amount  shall  be  payable  from  the 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tlilrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BOULDER  DAILY  CAMERA, 
BOULDER,   COLO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJJ.  9965) 
for  the  relief  of  Boulder  Daily  Camera, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of 
America   in   Congress 
Comptroller  General  of 
and  lie  hereby  is, 
settle  and  adjust  the 
Dally   Camera,   Boulder, 
Army  Reserve  Officer's 
verslty  of  Colorado 
crultlng  advertisement 
be  1972,  and  to  allow  in 
ment  of  such  claim  the 
amount  shall  be  payable 
appropriation    of    the 
Armv. 


Senate  and  House 
trie  United  States  of 
assembled.   That   the 
tie  United  States  be, 
and  directed  to 
cl^im  of  the  Boulder 
Colorado,    for    the 
Training  Corps,  Ur.l- 
Colorado.   re- 
pi  iblished  In  Septem- 
t  all  and  final  settle- 
s  um  of  $57.12.  Such 
Trom  the  applicable 
Eepartmeui    cf    xhe 


author  zed 


The  bill  was  orders  [ 
and  read  a  third  tin  e 
third  time,  and  passed 
reconsider  was  laid  on 


PAUL  W.  WILLIAMS 


the 


a:r. 

ths.t 


The  Clerk  cal'ed  t 
1494;  for  the  relief  of 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 
unanimous  consent 
be  passed  over  wlthoui 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gent 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objecticln 


Senate  bill  «S. 

|>aul  W.  WiUiams. 

Speaker,  I  ask 

the  Senate  bill 

prejudice. 

objection  to 
enian  from  Cali- 


t  lere 


JOHN  W.  HDLLIS 


a 


The  Clerk  called  the 
for  the  relief  of  John 

There  being  no  objection 
read  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  United 
ica  in  Congress  assemblei  I 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
rected  to  pay,  out  of  any 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
Hollls,    of    Ballwln 
So. 148.35  in  full  settlemeiit 
against  the  United  States 
tained  through  the  purchi  ise 
Idences  and  for  travel 
which  failed  to  qualify 
which  he  and  his  family 
of  changes  in  his  omclal  _ 
Base,  New  Mexico,  to  Saigo 
nam  in  January  1969,  and 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  March 
was   employed    by   variou 
Department  of  Defense. 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the 
In  the  first  section  of  th 
10  per  centum  thereof  .shrill 
livered  to  or  received  by 
ney  on  account  of  service  i 
nection  with  this  claim, 
the  provisions  of  this  secjion 
not  more  than  $1,000. 


With  the  following  coJnmitt«e 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strxUe  "$5 
$4  I14.45-. 


The  committee  amend  ment  was  agreed 


to  be  engrossed 
read  the  third 
notion  to  recon- 
tJble. 


WIS 


to 

The  bill  was  ordered 
and  read  a  third  time, 
time,  and  passed,  and  a 
sider  was  laid  on  the 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT 
unanimous  consent 
of  the  Private   Calendar 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 


Ml 
that 
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to  be  engros.^ed 
wa5  read  the 
and  a  motion  to 
the  table. 


1402' 


bill  fHR. 
IV.  Hollis. 

the  Clerk 

senate  and  House  of 
States  of  Amer- 
That  the  Secre- 
luthorlzed  and  di- 
r$oney  in  the  Treas- 
,  to  John  W. 
rl.    the    sum    of 
of  all  his  claims 
for  losses  he  sus- 
and  sale  of  res- 
id  other  expenses 
reimbursement, 
llicurred  as  a  result 
station  from  Sandia 
Republic  of  Viet- 
from  Saigon  to  St. 
10,  1969,  while  he 
agencies    of    the 


I  an  ou 


any 


nt  appropriated 
Act  in  excess  of 
be  paid  or  de- 
agent  or  attor- 
rendered  In  con- 
person  violating 
shall  be  fined 


amend- 
148.55"  and  Insert 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker,  I  ask 
the  further  call 
be  dispensed 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
SENATE  .CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 109.  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  109 >  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  revis- 
ing the  congressoional  budget  for  tlie 
transition  quarter  beginning  July  1, 
1976> ,  with  the  House  amendment  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Adams,  O'Neill.  Wright,  Ashley.  O'Hara, 
Leggett,  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Burle- 
son of  Texas,  Derrick,  Latta,  Schneebeli. 
and  Del  Clawson,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  SAFETY  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  TO  CON- 
DUCT PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON 
MANAGEMENT  OF  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTES 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment and  Safety  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  tlie  subcommittee  will 
conduct  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  the 
management  of  radioactive  wastes  start- 
ing next  Monday.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  on  May  10,  11,  and  12 
in  the  Public  Hearing  Room  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  S-407,  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  management  and  handhng  of 
radioactive  wastes,  including  wastes 
from  our  nuclear  energj'  industry,  is  a 
.subject  of  intense  concern  throughout 
the  countiy.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  technology  can  be 
developed  for  isolating,  encapsulating, 
and  storing  our  nuclear  wastes  deep  in 
the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  they  pre- 
sent no  threat  whatsoever  to  the  bio- 
sphere, the  environment,  or  the  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  this  so  economically  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  nuclear  electricity  asso- 
ciated with  permanent  waste  manage- 
ment would  be  insignificant. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  full  public 
discussion  of  the  technical  alternatives 
associated  with  waste  m.anagement. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  5 -MINUTE 
RULE  ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1976 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Standards  of  Official  Conduct  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  proceedings  imder 
the  5-minut€  rule  on  Thursday,  Mav  6 
1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


ORPHANS     OF     THE    EXODUS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki  final 
act,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  pledged 
to  do  everything  possible  to  reunite  fami- 
lies separated  by  political  boundarier,. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  liv- 
ing up  to  that  promise.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  conducting  a  vigil  on  behalf  of 
tlie  families  which  remain  separated. 

A  case  histoid  of  these  families  en- 
titled "Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  dramat- 
ically details  this  tragic  problem.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  the  situation  of  the  Mark 
Berlovich  Grayer  family. 

Marx    Berlovich    Grayer 

Mark  Grayer  Is  a  28  year  o!d  electrical  en- 
gineer. After  he  graduated  from  the  Institute 
of  Penza  In  1971.  he  worked  in  the  food  in- 
dustry. He  had  no  ac.-ess  to  secret  docu- 
ments, nor  had  he  ever  worked  in  military 
factories,  nor  had  he  even  served  In  tlie  armj-. 

Tlie  Grayer  family  all  applied  for  viras  in 
March  1971.  Believing  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  refusal,  they  sold  their  living 
quarters  and  packed  their  belongings.  Home- 
less, they  struggled  for  2'^  yaars  and  some- 
how managed  to  survive — continually  ap- 
plying for  visas,  continually  beiug  refused. 
In  June  1974,  three  visas  were  approved.  In 
a  desperate  state,  the  family  decided  to 
leave  with  the  younger  son.  a  mechanic. 
Mark  had  to  stay  behind. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PASSENGER  AND 
CARGO  AIRLINE  SERVICE  IM-. 
PORTANT  TO  ECONOMY  OF  RURAL 
AREAS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

fMr.  PRESSLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks > . 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
tlie  difficulty  many  smaller  towns  and 
cities  have,  in  terms  of  aiiline  service. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  undertaking  a  study  of  avia- 
tion policy.  This  reminds  me  that  in 
South  Dakota  many  of  our  smaller  towns 
and  cities  and  rural  areas  are  threatened 
with  the  discontinuation  of  au'line  seiT- 
ice.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns 
that  we  continue  airline  service  for  both 
cargo  and  passenger  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  concerned  that 
present  plans  of  deregulation  do  not  take 
fully  into  account  the  impact  of  the  rural 
areas  that  the  discontinuation  of  this 
serivce  might  have.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Coleman — he  assures  me  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  protect  smaller  airports. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  liow  important  that 
is  to  South  Dakota. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  EXECUTIVE, 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL 
SALARIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  225(b),  Public  Law  90- 
206,  the  Chaii'  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  the  following 
members  from  private  life:  Edward  H. 
Foley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Sherman  Hazeltine,  of  Arizona. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  COOPER- 
ATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (H.   DOC.   NO.   94-485) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960,  Public  Law 
86-610,  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  May  4, 1976. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond; 

[Roll  No.  230] 

Anderson,  111.  Evans,  Ind.  Milford 

Andrews,  N.C.  Fish  Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Andrews,  Flowers  Moorhead.  Pa. 

N.  Dak.  Foley  Muiphy,  N.Y. 

Ashley  Ford,  Mich.  Nichols 

Bell  Fraser  Nix 

Bevill  Gaydos  O'Hara 

Bonker  Giaimo  Pattisou,  N.Y. 

Bowen  Harsha  Pepper 

Buchanan  Hayes,  Ind.  Rees 

Burton,  John  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Scheuer 

Cochrun  Heckler,  Ma.s.s.    Selberlini; 

Collins,  III.  Hefner  Shusler 

Conyers  Heinz  Spellman 

de  la  Oarzn  Hlushaw  Staggers 

Dellums  Johnson,  Col  >.    .Stanton. 

Digss  Jones,  Ala.  James  V. 

Dinyell  Karth  .Stephens 

Edwards.  Ala.  Kindness  Teatriie 

Esch  LaFalce  Urlall 

F.shlemau  Macdonald 

Evans,  Colli.  Madden 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tliis  rollcall  370 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
Ijermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  was  absent  on  business  in 
Delaware,  and  missed  several  recorded 
votes  in  the  House.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

RoUcall  No.  225,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  226,  "aye." 

RoUcaU  No.  227,  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  228,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  229,  "aye." 


CHILD  DAY  CARE  STANDARDS  ACT- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  mifinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the  bill 
H.R.  9803,  to  facilitate  and  encouarge  the 
implementation  by  States  of  child  day 
care  service  programs  conducted  pur- 
suant to  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  to  promote  the  emplojmaent  of 
welfare  recipients  in  the  provision  of 
child  day  care  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tlie  question  is.  Will  tlie  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Ullman)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  in  a  moment  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Corm.^n)  to 
lay  out  the  basic  concepts  involved  in 
this  very  important  day  care  matter. 
Before  I  do,  however,  let  me  point  out 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding about  this  proposal.  Some 
people  tliink  that  if  the  Members  are 
opposed  to  the  standards  that  we  placed 
into  effect,  somehow  they  should  sup- 
port this  veto,  and  the  opposite  is  ex- 
actly the  situation.  The  standards — and 
I  personally  concur — are  a  little  too 
tight  for  most  States. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  standards 
moderated  but  the  standards  are  in  ef- 
fect. The  standards  by  act  of  this  Con- 
gress went  into  effect  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  This  matter  before  us 
is  the  result  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  the  House  and 
the  other  body  and  the  conference  to  de- 
lay those  standards  in  order  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  keep  day  care  centers 
from  closing  because  the  standards  are 
so  rough  the  States  cannot  handle  them; 
and  second,  also  give  the  Congress  some 
leeway  in  which  to  operate  in  case  we  do 
want  to  further  change  the  standards. 

This  bill  which  we  passed  and  tlie 
President  vetoed  does  delay  the  stand- 
ards until  July  1.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  we  want  those  standards  delayed, 
we  will  vote  to  override  the  veto  because 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  the  job 
done.  The  President  very  glibly  said: 

Well,  kill  this  bill  and  then  let  the  Con- 
gress move  to  delay  the  standards. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  the  ef- 
fort of  the  Congre.ss  to  delay  the  stand- 


ards, tills  is  the  only  way  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  complicated  proc- 
esses we  have,  and  if  the  Members  want 
the  standards  delayed  then  they  must 
vote  to  oveiTide,  because  that  in  my 
judgment  is  the  only  way  we  can  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

What  the  bill  also  does  is  to  provide 
some  financial  relief  for  the  States  in 
shoring  up  for  the  problem  as  of  July  1 
when  and  if  the  standards  would  go  into 
effect  if  we  do  override  this  veto. 

This  is  a  vei-y  important  matter,  so 
I  am  going  to  yield  10  minutes  to  tiie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoRMAN),  who  has  worked  very 
liard  and  diligently  on  this  matter,  so  he 
may  fm-ther  define  this  issue  for  the 
Members. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Ml-.  CORMAN). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  congressional  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  9803,  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  and  modify  certain  standards  for 
day  care  services  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  when  the 
conference  report  was  voted  on  by  this 
body  on  March  23,  1976,  the  intent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  manifested 
by  an  overwhelming  316  votes  in  favor  of 
tlie  legislation.  The  President  has  sent 
the  conference  report  back  to  us  with  his 
disapproval,  notwithstanding  this  over- 
whelming display  of  congressional  sup- 
port. I  hope  that  our  response  to  the  veto 
will  be  an  unequivocal  reaffirmation  of 
our  support  for  the  worthy  objectives  of 
this  bUl. 

To  summarize  its  provisions  briefiy,  the 
conference  agreement  would  provide  $125 
million  additional  funds  between  now 
and  October  1,  1976,  to  enable  States  to 
bring  child  care  services  into  compliance 
with  the  child  care  requirements  of  title 
XX  as  modified  by  this  bill.  It  would  con- 
tinue, until  July  1,  1976,  the  present 
moratorium  on  enforcement  of  the  staf- 
fing standards  for  children  in  day  care 
between  the  ages  of  6  weeks  and  6  years 
of  age.  Also  effective  until  October  1, 
States  would  be  allowed  to  waive  the 
staffing  requirements  in  certain  situa- 
tions and  would  be  authorized  to  use  title 
XX  social  service  funds  to  make  grants 
to  day  care  providers  for  hiring  welfare 
recipients  to  work  in  day  care  facilities. 

The  President's  veto  message  criticized 
the  day  care  standards  which  are  to  be 
implemented  with  the  additional  funds 
provided  by  the  conference  report.  In  the 
President's  words,  the  standards  are  "an 
unwarranted  Federal  interference  in 
State's  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams." However,  title  XX  has  less  strin- 
gent standards  for  day  care  than  were 
in  effect  prior  to  October  1,  and  the  staf- 
fing standards,  the  appropriateness  of 
which  has  been  questioned,  are  fm'ther 
relaxed  by  section  6  of  this  legislation. 
That  section  permits  State  welfare  agen- 
cies to  waive  the  Federal  staffing  require- 
ments in  the  case  of  child  care  centers 
and  group  day  care  homes  which  meet 
State  standards  if  the  children  receiving 
federally  funded  care  represent  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
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children — or.  In  the  (ase  of  a  center,  no 
more  than  five  child -en — ^provided  that 
It  Is  infeaslble  to  pla<je  the  chndren  In  a 
center  which  does  m*et  the  Federal  re- 
quirements. This  section  would  also  mod- 
ify the  limitations  on  the  number  of 
children  cared  for  in  a  family  day  care 
home  by  providing  t]  lat  the  family  day 
care  mothei*'s  own  chJ  dren  not  be  count- 
ed unless  they  are  un(  ler  age  6. 

It  must  be  made  cle  ir  that  the  Federal 
interagency  day-care  requirements  ap- 
ply not  just  to  staff  riitios.  but  they  also 
set  safety  and  healtli  j  tandards  and  gen- 
eral requirements  foi  the  suitabihty  of 
ptiysical  facilities.  All  of  these  standards 
are  justified  to  promol  e  a  decent  and  safe 
environment  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. Further  relaxat  on  of  any  of  tliese 
standards  would  lower  the  quahty  of 
child  care.  To  have  I'ederal  dollars  ex- 
pended on  low  quality  child  care  would 
not  only  be  a  waste  3f  Federal  money, 
but  more  importantly-,  could  seriously 
jeopardize  the  lives  ol  young  children. 

This  bill  is  devoted  entii-ely  to  quality 
child  day  care  service;,  and  yet,  contra- 
vening Mr.  Ford's  argimients  against  It, 
COTitinues  to  leave  bro*d  discretion  to  the 
States  in  allocating  fimds  among  social 
services,  and  in  deter  nining  who  is  eli- 
gible for  social  service; . 

The  funds  provided  by  this  bill  will  al- 
low day  care  standard  i  to  be  met  without 
massive  reductions  in  ( he  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren served.  As  a  resilt,  former  welfare 
recipients  and  other  ow  income  people 
who  are  now  employed  and  are  heavily 
dependent  on  day  cs  re  services  under 
title  XX.  will  continui ;  to  have  access  to 
adequate  child  care  to  allow  them  to 
work. 

A  provision  which  further  enliances 
the  appeal  of  this  bill  is  that  it  provides 
for  the  use  of  funds  vithin  the  title  XX 
ceiling  to  hire  welfare  recipients  to  work 
in  day  care  centers  ser  ling  children  from 
low  income  homes.  Ir  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Cc  tnmittee,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  New  ,  ersey  Depailment 
of  Institutions  and  Ag  encies  praised  the 
section  of  the  conference  report  which 
provides  tiiis  lncentiv<!  for  hiiing  AFDC 
mothers  in  the  day  caj  e  centers.  Accord- 
ing to  their  statistics,  j  ist  the  availabiUty 
of  child  care  services  las  allowed  10,764 
families  formerly  on  welfare  to  become 
employed  and  leave  the  welfare  rolls, 
thereby  reducing  wel  are  paj-ments  by 
$19.4  milUon  per  anmun.  It  is  felt  that 
providing  employmeni  opportunities  for 
welfare  recipients  in  the  day  care  cen- 
ters will  produce  a  greater  effect  by  in- 
creasing the  job  market  to  aUow  more 
recipients  to  leave  th;  welfare  roUs. 

According  to  a  surv  ;y  of  States  taken 
last  October,  approxitqately  30  States  in- 
dicated employment  opportimities  on 
their  day  cai-e  staffs  fojr  welfare  mothers. 
A  substantial  number  bf  the  States  indi- 
cated that  they  would  recruit  from  80  to 
100  percent  of  their  additional  staff  from 
the  ranks  of  welfare  mothers.  The  State 
of  Georgia  has  said  that  they  can  fill 
100  percent  of  their  n  eed  for  additional 
staff  with  welfare  recii  (ients. 

A  rejection  of  this  [conference  report 
would  be  costly  in  ten  is  of  the  care  and 
safety  of  young  childn  n.  and  the  savings 


which  would  result  from  the  employment 
of  welfare  mothers. 

I  would  say  to  the  Hou.se  that  the 
President  has  proposed  to  us  that  we 
convert  title  XX  funds  to  block  grants. 
This  proposal  would  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1  if  we  adopt  it.  Our  subcommittee 
lias  scheduled  hearings.  We  will  look  at 
it.  We  will  see  if  thei'e  is  a  better  way  to 
appropriate  funds  and  do  our  best  to  be 
fail-  with  the  States  and  also  with  the 
national  taxpayers:  but  none  of  those 
things  can  be  put  in  place  at  this  point. 
If  this  veto  is  not  overriden,  it  means 
that  every  day  care  center  which  has 
been  in  violation  of  staffing  standards  or 
any  other  standards  since  February  1. 
1976.  will  have  to  forfeit  funds  because 
they  were  not  in  compliance  with  the 
standards  during  that  period. 

To  take  an  example  of  the  impact  on 
some  of  the  States,  Illinois  estimates  that 
from  35,000  to  40,000  children  would  be 
affected  If  these  day  care  centers  are 
taken  from  them.  Minnesota  would  lose 
an  their  title  XX  day  care  programs. 
Texas  would  lose  day  care  slots  of  8,000. 
Georgia  about  4,500  children. 

There  has  been  some  question  whether 
this  bill  is  related  to  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act.  First  of  aU,  that  Act 
must  stand  on  its  own.  I  suspect  it  Is 
good  legislation.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  program.  This  program  is  to 
fimd  day  care  centers  which  are  In 
existence.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  In 
compliance  with  standards.  Those 
standards  will  be  waived  until  July  1.  In 
other  words,  we  say,  "We  forgive  you  for 
your  past  transgressions  and  we  give  you 
$125  million  to  comply  with  the  new 
standards  as  of  July  1." 

By  October'  1  we  will  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  specific  pro- 
grams under  title  XX  of  the  block  grants. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt>. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  the  poUtical 
analysts  toll  us  that  the  message  that 
came  through  from  Texas  was  that  the 
American  people  are  anti-Washington 
and  antibig  Fedeial  Government.  This 
legislation  before  us  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  why  the  people  ought  to  be, 
and  are,  fed  up  with  Washington's 
answer  to  difficult  problems  that  face  this 
Nation. 

When  all  of  tlie  smokescreen  is  pene- 
trated, what  this  bia  really  amounts  to, 
in  effect,  over  the  long  haul,  is  the  im- 
position of  strict  Federal  staffing  stand- 
ards on  local  day  care  centers  all  across 
America,  and  locking  us  into  funding 
those  standards  at  an  additional  $250 
million  per  year  to  meet  those  standards. 
That,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  really 
believe  99.5  percent  of  those  who  will  be 
voting  to  ovei-ride  the  veto  do  not  know 
what  those  standards  are.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Member  of  this  body, 
•nith  knowledge  tliat  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  legislative  process,  knows 
whether  or  not  those  standards  indeed 
are  appropriate.  Imposing  standards  that 
we  do  not  know  are  correct  or  they  are 
appropriate  can  only  prompt  the  Amer- 


ican people  to  say.  "That  is  a  lousy  way 
to  run  a  railroad." 

That  is  exactly  what  this  body  said 
about  that  kind  of  action  last  October. 
The  Members  all  remember  that  these 
standards  were  going  to  become  effec- 
tive last  October  1,  and  we  heard  from 
our  day  care  centers  all  across  America 
when  they  said,  "We  caimot  meet  those 
standards.  We  will  be  broke,  and  on  top 
of  that,  the  standards  are  ridiculous." 
In  fact,  some  mothers  would  not  be  able 
to  hve  up  to  the  standards  vith  their 
ov.n  children,  in  theii-  own  families,  in 
their  own  homes. 

So,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
]jresented  to  the  House  a  bill  which  said, 
"We  ought  to  defer  those  standards,  be- 
cau.'ic  we  have  not  taken  a  look  of  them 
for  6  months,  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  they  are  appro- 
priate or  not."  And,  by  almost  400  votes, 
this  body  did  just  exactly  that. 

Tho.se  6  months  have  come  and  gone, 
and  we  have  not  spent  1  second — not  1 
second — doing  what  we  said  was  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  that  is,  take  a  look 
at  the  appropriateness  of  the  standards 
before  we  straitjacket  every  American 
day  care  center  into  them. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  that  we  had  no  hearings,  no  wit- 
nesses, no  experts  talking  about  these 
standards  after  we  went  through  the 
rigamarole  and  told  people  how  we  were 
going  to  study,  and  we  did  nothing? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr,  FRENZEL.  I  am  astonished  and 
aghast. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  One  of  the  problems 
with  the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve 
is  that  we  have  great  difaculty  in  getting 
quoi-ums,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  be- 
cause Members  are  involved  in  so  manj' 
things  in  addition  to  their  legislative 
obligations  in  this  House. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  would  add  to 
t!ie  comment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  there  has  frequently  been 
good  and  sufQcient  reason,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  did  not  spend  1  sec- 
ond in  doing  what  we  said  was  absolute- 
ly essential,  and  that  is  take  a  look  at 
determining  whether  these  standards  are 
appropriate  or  not. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Whether  we  had  hear- 
ings or  not,  are  standards  locked  into 
law  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  The  standards 
are  not  locked  into  law.  ThLs  body  can 
at  any  time  remove  the  standards.  The 
standards  will  take  effect  if  we  take  no 
action,  but  we  can  do  now  what  we  did 
last  October.  That  is.  in  48  hours,  which 
is  what  we  did  last  October,  we  can  pass 
legislation  that  would  suspend  the  stand- 
av&j,  until  October  1.  There  is  legisla- 
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tion  introduced  that  would  do  just  that, 
and  that  Is  the  appropriate  response  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  If  we  sustain  the  Pi-esl- 
dent's  veto,  then  the  standards  which  the 
gentleman  so  vigorously  opposes  will  be- 
come the  law? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  They  will  become 
the  law,  but  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  exactly  what  we  did  in  Octo- 
ber, and  that  is,  suspend  the  standards 
until  October  1,  imtll  we  have  a  chance 
to  do  what  we  said  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  that  is  look  at  them  before  we 
straitjacket  day  care  centers  into  them. 

If  I  might  continue,  I  would  call  the 
chairman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  yielding  rather  liberally,  and 
I  hope  he  bears  that  in  mind  if  my  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 

SYTHE)  . 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1976, 1  voted  agamst  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9803,  the  Child 
Day  Care  Services  Act.  Today  I  mu^t 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
that  legislation.  I  strongly  feel  that 
these  votes  are  based  on  valid  objections 
to  the  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  those  objections. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  the  issue 
in  this  instance  is  not  one  of  supporting 
the  concept  of  child  day  care,  although 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  simplistically 
made  that  claim.  Rather,  the  major  is- 
sues we  must  face  are,  one,  whether  the 
Federal  staflttng  standards  involved  here 
are  appropriate,  and.  two  whether  Con- 
gress should  Ignore  its  budget  process 
in  providing  the  additional  fimding  nec- 
essary to  implement  those  standards. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  exact  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
Public  Law  93-647  required  that  as  of 
October  1,  1975,  child  day  care  providers 
meet  specific  standards  known  as  the 
Federal  interagency  day  care  require- 
ments in  order  to  qualify  for  funding 
under  the  new  title  of  the  Social  Secm-- 
ity  Act.  Public  Law  94-120  later  post- 
poned the  staflSng  requirements  until 
February  1,  1976.  That  date  has  come 
and  gone.  Those  standards  are  now  in 
effect.  That  is  the  source  of  the  so-called 
emergency  which  this  legislation  is  sup- 
posed to  address.  H.R.  9803  provides  an 
additional  delay  and  additional  fund- 
ing—to the  tune  of  $125-million — to 
rescue  the  country  from  congressionally 
Imposed  standards  which  cannot  yet  be 
met.  Unfortunately,  in  the  flurry  of  at- 
tempting to  handle  this  congressionally 
caused  ciisis,  very  few  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  are  asking  the  crucial 
questions:  Should  these  standards  have 
been  imposed  to  begin  with  and  should 
we  compound  the  problem  by  trying  to 
aid  in  their  imposition  with  emergency 
funding? 

Just  exactly  what  are  these  controver- 
sial staffing  standards  and  what  is  the 
basis  for  mandating  them  nationwide? 
The  standards  require  one  adult  for  every 
four  children  between  6  weeks  and  3 
years  of  age;  one  adult  for  every  five 
children  between  3  and  4  years  of  age: 


and  one  adult  for  every  seven  children 
between  4  and  6  years  of  age.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  exact  basis  for  arriving  at 
these  precise  figures  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure. At  this  point  we  have  absolutely 
no  proof  that  these  staffing  ratios  will 
have  any  effect,  let  alone  a  demonstrably 
beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of  child 
day  care.  Instead  of  such  proof,  the  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  imposition  of  uni- 
form nationwide  child  day  care  stand- 
ards is  the  vague  feelmg  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  participate 
in  the  funding  of  day  care,  tiien  it  has 
the  right  to  require  that  the  program  be 
conducted  according  to  its  rules. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  participates  In  the  funding 
of  education  nationwide,  annually  pro- 
viding millions  of  dollai-s  for  educational 
purposes  at  all  levels.  Nowhere  has  the 
Federal  Government  attempted  to  im- 
pose specific  student-teacher  ratios  or 
establish  the  exact  size  of  classes,  or 
specify  the  nature  of  the  physical  en- 
vironments conducive  to  education.  We 
wisely  leave  these  determinations  to  the 
professional  educators  closest  to  the 
problem.  But  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  we  are  mandating  uni- 
form staffing  requirements  nationwide 
without  the  slightest  substantiation  for 
the  appropriateness  of  those  standards 
in  relation  to  child  day  care  centers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

And  let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  pri- 
maiily  mandating  uniform  staffing  ra- 
tios. Matters  of  health  or  safety  are  not 
at  issue  here.  Health  and  safety  stand- 
ards have  already  been  implemented. 
Some  supporters  of  the  legislation  have 
defended  the  additional  funding  in  this 
bill  as  being  essential  for  centers  to  meet 
Federal  health  and  safety  requirements. 

Actually  the  Federal  Interagency  day 
care  requii-ements  only  require  that  day 
care  centers  comply  with  local  health 
and  safety  codes.  Health  and  safety 
matters,  then,  have  been  recognized  as 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  staffing  ratios  have  been 
reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  Washington. 

A  primai-y  issue  m  voting  for  this 
legislation,  therefore,  is  not  the  wisdom 
of  supportmg  child  day  care  centers  but 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  adoption  of  spe- 
cific Federal  staffing  ratio  standards 
without  any  apparent  justification  for 
those  standards. 

The  other  primary  issue  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  is  the  advisability  of  al- 
lowing this  self-fulfilling  emergency  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  violating  the  new 
budget  procedures  initiated  by  the  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  I  was 
very  disappointed  earlier  that  the  House 
approved  the  rule  allowing  the  confer- 
ence report  to  come  to  the  fioor  in  spite 
of  its  violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  Congress  Is 
operating  under  a  rational  budget  proc- 
ess which  seems  to  be  functioning  ad- 
mirably in  its  first  ti-ue  application.  The 
additional  funding  of  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  violation  of  that  budget  proc- 
ess. If  Congress  creates  a  false  emer- 
gency and  then  cites  that  emergency  as 
the  basis  for  deliberately  ignoring  its  own 
budget  procedures,  tlien  those  procedures 
certainly  will  not  have  the  far-reaching 


effects  anticipated  when  they  were  en- 
acted. The  Budget  Act,  apparently.  Is 
considered  by  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  new,  rational 
facade  concealing  the  continued  irra- 
tionahty  of  the  old  chaotic  procedures;  a 
convenient  process  to  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  fiscal  responsibility  but  one  that  can 
be  conveniently  ignored  when  too  con- 
sti-icting.  If  that  new  budget  process  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  farce,  we 
must  adhere  to  it  in  instances  such  as- 
are  represented  by  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  to- 
day reflects  my  objection  to  passage  of 
legislation  mandating  unexamined  uni- 
form national  staffing  standards  for 
child  day  care  and  my  objection  to  usuig 
those  standards  as  a  justification  for 
ignoring  the  funduig  levels  established  In 
the  new  budget  procedures.  This  is  not  a 
vote  against  the  concept  of  suitable  child 
day  care  centers,  but  a  vote  for  respon- 
sible examination  of  the  effect  of  man- 
dating national  standards  whose  Imple- 
mentation will  provide  a  severe  economic 
dislocation  of  established  national  pri- 
orities without  any  corresponding  proof 
of  positive  results.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  sustain  President  Ford's 
veto  of  this  ill-advised  legislation. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
difference  between  the  situation  now  and 
last  October.  This  time  we  are  spending, 
in  effect,  $250  million  a  year  to  ride  along 
with  these  new  higher  standards.  I  think 
the  theory  is  that  if  you  pay  people 
enough,  they  will  meet  new  standards, 
whether  they  are  appropriate  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  there  are  two  classes  of  people  who 
will  be  hurt.  One  is  the  taxpayers,  who 
pay  for  it,  and  the  other  is  the  average 
blue-collar  American  who  pays  out  of  his 
pocket  to  send  his  kids  to  the  day  care 
center  in  order  to  work  to  pay  the  taxes 
to  meet  these  additional  standards. 

It  would  really  be  worth  it  if  it  had 
anything  to  do  wiUi  quality  of  day  care. 
But  throwing  dollai-s  to  it  is  no  solution. 
This  Congress  is  closing  its  eyes  to  the 
problem  and  is  just  throwing  dollars  at 
it,  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  go  away. 

On  March  10  the  mayor's  task  force  of 
New  York  City  said  the  administration 
of  day  care  in  New  York  City  was  amaz- 
ingly incompetent,  wasting  millions,  mil- 
lions, and  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
Some  slum  landlords  receive  $140,000  a 
year  in  rent  for  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a 
slum  building.  There  is  no  wonder  it  costs 
less  for  a  father  to  send  his  son  to  Har- 
vard than  it  does  the  taxpayer  to  send 
his  child  to  some  of  tiie  day  care  centers 
in  New  York  City.  Now  we  want  to  raise 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bucket  is  leaking  like 
a  sieve.  Tlie  solution  is  not  to  poui-  more 
water  into  the  bucket,  but  to  close  the 
leaks  that  are  there. 

The  ridiculous  thing  about  this  bill  is 
that  we  are  suspending  the  standards 
until  July  1  in  this  bill,  but  we  are  pro- 
viding the  funds  to  meet  those  standards 
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In  addition  to  that.  fc[  understand  that 
the  President  is  concei  ned  with  jobs,  the 
President  is  concern© ;  with  the  cost  of 
unemployment,  and  th  » President  is  con- 
cerned with  the  cost  o  welfare.  We  have 
incorporated  in  this  i  iece  of  legislation 
not  only  an  opportuni  ty  for  people  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  (work  to  have  some 
place  secure  for  theiri  children  as  they 
seek  and  gain  employi  nent  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  an  incentive  pro- 
vided by  the  day  care  centers  so  that 
the  welfare  mothers  c  an  get  off  welfare 
and  become  employed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woild  like  to  repeat 
what  my  subcommittee  chairman  has 
said  and  what  the  cha:  nnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  M  eans  has  said,  and 
I  hope  someone  will  tnderstand  that  if 
we  vote  to  sustain  thi ;  veto,  we  are  not 
changing  any  standards  or  we  are  not 
raising  the  standards  but  what  we  are 


doing  is  penalizing  th( 
and  cents,  and  there 


States  in  dollars 
are  States  which 


cannot  meet  the  stand  irds  that  will  cer 


tatnly  be  enforced  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  reiterate  its  support 
for  the  objectives  of  the  day  care  bill  by 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  that 
legislation.  When  this  measure  was  be- 
fore the  House  on  March  23,  it  was  pass- 
ed by  a  vote  of  316  to  72.  but  President 
Ford  has  obstinately  put  his  stamp  of 
disapproval  on  this  legislation  in  the 
face  of  such  strong  congressional  sup- 
port. 

The  fate  of  H.R.  9803  wUl  determme 
the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  ex- 
isting day  care  programs  under  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  the  bill  is 
not  passed,  it  will  mean  that  many  for- 
mer welfare  recipients  now  working  and 
other  low  income  people  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket because  of  the  lack  of  child  care  serv- 
ices now  available  under  title  XX. 

The  bill  would  provide  between  now 
and  October  1,  1976,  $125  million  cur- 
rently needed  by  the  States  to  meet  Fed- 
eral requirements  without  a  cutback  In 
services.  The  most  controversial  Issue 
which  has  emerged  is  centered  on  the 
staff-ratio  requirements.  This  bill  does 
modify  and  liberalize  those  standards 
because  it  waives  compliance  with  the 
staffing  requirements  for  day  care  pro- 
grams where  the  enrollments  are  equal 
to  or  less  than  20  percent  title  XX  chil- 
dren. The  bill  will  also  suspend  staff  re- 
quirements until  July  1,  1976  to  give  the 
programs  time  to  hire  the  additional 
staff  necessary.  In  addition,  many  peo- 
ple overlook  the  fact  that  Federal  re- 
quirements also  mandate  certain  health 
and  safety  standards  for  the  protection 
of  young  children. 

The  biggest  bonus  of  this  bill  is  the 
measure  which  provides  that  funds  un- 
der title  XX  can  be  used  to  help  cover  the 
costs  of  hiring  welfare  mothers  to  staff 
the  child  care  centers.  In  light  of  re- 
ports from  the  States  indicating  their 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
centive to  hire  welfare  recipients,  and 
the  resultant  savings  to  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  form  of  re- 
duced food  stamp,  AFDC,  anS  medicaid 
expenditures,  this  feature  of  the  bill  could 
be  an  effective  weapon  against  the  in- 
creasing welfare  costs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ULIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minut.es  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  verj' 
perceptive  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  recently,  Suzanne  Woolsey,  former 
director  of  Social  Services  and  Human 
Development  In  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW,  analyzed  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  day  care  in  general, 
and  Federal  programs  in  particular. 

Commenting  on  the  legislation  be- 
for  us  today,  she  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  even  worse  than 
'•throwing  money  at  the  problem."  It  is, 
she  says,  "throwing  problems  at  the 
problem." 

It  is  indeed.  It  does  not  make  day 
care  services  more  widely  available,  It 
simply  makes  them  more  costly.  A  lot 
more  costly— like   $250  million  a   year 
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more.  And  to  do  what?  To  reach  more 
mothers  and  children?  No.  Merely,  like 
the  classic  bureaucracy  in  action,  to 
hire  more  staff. 

And  yet  it  is  being  sold  to  this  Con- 
gress as  a  bill  to  delay  the  imposition 
of  new  regulations  mandating  the  hir- 
ing of  more  staff.  As  such  it  Is  a  classic 
in  another  way — a  classic  of  devious 
legislation. 

Let  everj-  Member  here  understand 
that  if  he  thinks  he  is  voting  for  a  bill 
to  postpone  those  controversial  Federal 
staffing  standards,  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  three  out  of  every  four  States, 
he  has  been  deceived.  This  is  a  bill  to 
do  just  the  opposite— it  Is  a  bill  which 
will  mandate  those  costly,  inflexible 
Federal  standai-ds  on  the  numbers  of 
supervisors  that  a  day  care  center  sei-v- 
ing  title  XX  children  must  have. 

I  say  those  standards  are  bad.  I  say 
they  are  ill  considered,  and  I  say  that 
they  have  not  really  been  examined  by 
the  Congress  at  all.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
study  underway — approved  right  here  by 
the  Congress  itself — with  results  due 
next  year.  So  why  on  Earth  do  we  insist 
on  moving  forward  now?  I  say  the  idea 
of  the  standards  ought  to  be  postponed, 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness setting  such  regulations  for  neigh- 
borhood day  care  centers  in  Peoria. 

Now,  it  Is  also  important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  relationship  of  this  bill  to 
those  families  who  are  not  eligible  im- 
der  title  X,  but  who  are  users  of  day 
care  facilities. 

Suppose  they  use  facilities  supported 
by  title  XX  money,  on  a  fee  basis.  Many 
of  them  do,  and  Members  who  vote  to 
override  this  veto  need  to  imderstand 
that  they  are  voting  to  increase  the  costs 
of  day  care  for  these  families  by  that 
action.  Because,  with  the  mandating  of 
these  standards,  those  costs  are  going  to 
go  up,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

They  are  probably  also  going  to  go  up 
for  families  who  use  nonfederally  sup- 
ported facilities,  as  the  Inexorable  laws 
of  competition  work  their  ways. 

And  then  we  must  consider  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  those  centers  who 
have  some,  but  not  too  many,  title  XX 
eligible  children.  There  Is  a  loophole  in 
the  bill,  which  exempts  from  the  Federal 
standards  facilities  with  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  such  children.  This  is  bound  to 
result  in  some  centers  reducing  theii"  en- 
rollments of  title  XX  childi-en  in  order 
to  get  in  under  the  limit. 

So  the  result  Is  less  day  care  than  we 
have  now,  really.  By  forcing  up  the  price 
for  fee-paying  families,  we  will  cut  some 
of  them  out  of  the  market,  and  by  en- 
courEiging  em-ollment  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  man.v  of  the  centers,  we  will 
force  some  poor  childi'en  out. 

That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  good  day  care 
bill,  and  so  I  want  to  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  President's 
veto.  Then,  having  rid  ourselves  of  this 
unfortunate  bill,  we  can  turn  to  the  real 
need  and  pass  a  simple  extension  of  the 
moratorium  on  the  new  standards  and 
move  on  to  consider  the  President's  very 
sensible  proposal  to  allow  the  States  to 
set  and  enforce  their  own  day  care  staff- 
ing standards. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  introduced  the  first  bill,  I  believe,  to 
lx)stpone  the  staflBng  ratios  that  were 
brought  about  under  these  day  care 
regulations. 

Today  I  rise  to  ask  that  we  oveiride 
the  veto  of  HJl.  9803. 

The  situation  we  find  oui'selves  in  is  a 
true  "Catch  22"  situation  because  if  we  do 
not  override  then  the  regulations  on 
health,  safety,  and  staffing,  and  all  the 
others  wUl  go  into  effect  anyway;  and 
there  win  be  no  funds  to  offset  tlie  costs 
of  these  regulations. 

Ml".  Speaker,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  federally  mandated  staff- 
ing ratios,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  work  to  correct 
these  regulations  when  we  get  into  the 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1977;  but  we  do  not 
have  that  opportimity  today.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  considering. 

The  President  vetoed  this  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  because  he  prefers  a  block- 
grant  approach  to  the  title  XX  money 
to  go  to  the  States  and  allow  the  States 
to  set  the  regulations.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered this  summer  when  we  take  up  the 
fiscal  year  1977  appropriations  and  au- 
tliorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  what  we  are 
considering  today.  What  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
override  this  veto  to  give  the  States  and 
the  day  care  centers  the  funds  they  need 
to  meet  the  regulations  which  are  going 
to  be  in  effect  regardless  of  what  we  do 
today. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  also 
very  much  opposed  to  the  Federal  staff- 
ing regulations,  has  come  out  in  favor 
of  overriding  this  veto  because  he  points 
out  what  is  common  to  so  many  States, 
that  these  regulations  are  going  to  cost 
the  States  and  the  day  care  centers  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  Oklahoma's  case,  it  is 
about  $8  million,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  override,  my 
best  judgment  is  that  one  of  two  things 
will  happen:  We  are  either  going  to  see  a 
number  of  day  care  centers  closed,  or 
some  States  will  take  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  backward  step  and  bring  about  dual 
licensing,  licensing  in  one  case  for  pub- 
lic assistance  children  and  in  another 
case  for  non-public-assistance  children. 
This  certainly  is  not  the  direction  in 
v^•hich  tliis  Congress  ought  to  be  going. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  doe.s  have  an 
exemption,  as  was  brouglit  out  by  the 
previous  gentleman,  so  that  if  a  daj-  care 
center  has  fewer  than  20  percent  or 
fewer  than  five  children  on  public  as- 
sistance, that  day  care  center  is  ex- 
empted from  the  regulations. 

I  think  that  the  bill  is  the  best  ccm- 
prcmi.se  that  we  can  get  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

TTr.  Speaker,  T  urge  that  v.e  oierrjde 
thi;5  veto;  and  then  when  we  get  to  the 
substantive  issues  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed earlier  today  and  to  the  only  sub- 
stantive issue  on  which  there  has  been 
disagreement,  and  that  is  the  staffing 
ratios,  let  us  strike  that  out  tliis  summer. 
Let  us  strike  tliat  out  for  the  fiscal  year 
197''',  and  let  us,  get  on  with  allowing  the 


States  and  the  day  care  centers  to  do 
their  job  so  as  to  allow  working  mothers 
who  previously  were  on  welfare  to  re- 
main on  the  job  so  tbat  we  will  not  add 
further  to  the  welfare  costs  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ui-ge  that  this  veto  be 
overridden. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaka-,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fr£nzel>  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  was  passed,  I  voted  for  recommittal 
because  I  believed  that  the  choice  pre- 
sented to  the  House  then  was  a  poor  one. 
We  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  lousy  bill, 
or  have  no  bill  at  all.  I  did  vote  for  the 
bill  on  the  theory  that  a  flawed  bill  Is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

Today  we  must  decide  whether  to 
sustain  or  override  a  veto  of  TLB..  9803. 
The  choice  Is  a  Uttle  different.  In  tbe 
first  place,  it  Is  a  clearer  choice.  A  vote 
to  override  is  a  stronger  afllnnatlon  of 
the  bill.  A  vote  to  sustain  today  can  mean 
that  a  good  bill  can  then  be  passed,  for 
surely  the  Congi-ess  will  not  let  the  mat- 
ter die. 

Under  tliese  circum.stances,  I  shall  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  want  to  review  what  is  WTong  with 
the  bill: 

First.  It  adds  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  extra  annual  cost; 

Second.  It  validates  local  standards 
which  are  of  unknown  merit; 

Third.  It  perpetuates,  after  October. 
the  questionable  Federal  standards, 
which  are  generally  agreed  to  have  no 
basis  in  fact; 

Fourtli.  It  does  not  increase  services. 
It  only  increases  costs; 

Fifth.  It  also  inci"eases  costs  for  fee- 
paying  families; 

Sixth.  It  puts  day  care  back  on  cate- 
gorical gi-ant  bases  and  opens  up  by  prec- 
edent a  similar  approach  for  other  social 
services;  and 

Seventh.  It  solves  no  problem.  It  only 
postpones  the  inevitable. 

We  do  seem  to  have  plenty  of  evidence 
of  ineffective,  costly  programs  in  New 
York  City.  Every  Member  can  point  to 
such  progi-ams  in  another  person's  dis- 
trict, but  many  seem  tempted  to  vote  for 
the  bill  only  to  preserve  a  beleaguered 
progi-am  at  home.  I  am  told  Minnesota 
will  be  badly  hurt  by  the  standards.  But 
if  the  bill  passes,  the  pain  will  only  be 
averted  until  October.  Then  we  will  have 
to  contend  with  the  same  standards,  still 
based  on  no  data,  and  still  expensive. 
Only  then  they  will  be  even  more  ex- 
pensive. 

We  are  told  only  to  wait  until  October 
and  we  will  postpone  the  standards 
again.  We  did  not  postpone  them  this 
time.  We  held  no  hearings  on  them.  We 
did  not  even  seem  to  be  concerned  about 
them. 

Tliis  is  not  throwing  money  at  a  prob- 
lem. It  is  throwing  gasoline  on  a  fire.  We 
ought  to  sustain  the  veto  now.  Then  we 
ought  to  pass  a  2 -year  suspension  of  those 
baseless  standai'ds.  Then  we  ought  to 
liave  some  studies  and  hearings  to  see 
what,  if  any,  standards  we  really  do  need. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  really  do  any 
good  for  child  care  services.  The  bill 
should  be  defeated. 


Ml-.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  indicated  that  he  thinks  the 
standards  may  be  too  rigid  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  says  he  takes  a 
dim  view  of  maintaining  Federal 
standards. 

I  think  the  majority  seems  to  believe' 
we  should  go  ahead  witli  the  objec- 
tionable standards  anyway.  Then  we  can 
imdo  tliem  after  October  1.  Does  the 
gentleman  really  believe  that  if  we  pro- 
wde  for  the  hiring  of  the  additional  su- 
pervisory personnel  that  we  'kHI  then 
be  willing  to  fire  them,  or  does  he  ac- 
knowledge that  we  wUl  be  locked  into 
this  perswmel  obligation  for  tlie  future? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  We  can  do  no  better 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  ol  Uie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlev.oman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  C^bholm). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mi-.  Speaker  and 
my  peers.  I  want  to  say  that  we  must  not 
do  something  here  today  that  will  result 
in  making  us  penny  wise  and  poimd 
foolish.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  thousands  of  women  in  this 
counti-y  who  have  to  work,  and  they  are 
not  working  because  of  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  acquire  some  pin  money.  The 
labor  market  is  constantly  increasing  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  women  who  de- 
sire to  be  productive  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  and  not  be  on  the  public  assist- 
ance or  welfare  roles,  and  it  becomes 
vei-y,  veiy  essential  for  them  to  put  tlieir 
children  in  the  child  care  centers. 

We  are  constantly  speaking  about  the 
bloated  budget  and  that  we  have  got  to 
be  able  to  balance  the  budget,  and  tliat 
you  do  not  solve  problems  by  throwing 
more  money  at  these  problems.  I  would 
just  like  to  draw  an  analogy  to  the  De- 
fense Department;  we  ha%-e  been  throw- 
ing much  money  in  that  direction  in 
terms  of  trying  to  solve  some  of  tlie 
problems  in  that  ai-ea. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  niObt  im- 
portant resources  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation  and  that  is  our  human  resources. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  as  a  result  of 
the  regulations  in  title  XX  that  if  the 
States  are  not  able  to  come  into  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  different  staiid- 
ards  pending  concerning  nutrition, 
healtl^,  staffing  ratios,  and  health  re- 
quirements, that  many  of  the  States  will 
have  to  close  their  centers.  Once  these 
centers  are  closed,  then  it  means  that 
these  individuals  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  public  assistance  roles. 

A  mere  $125  million  to  enable  the 
States  to  come  into  compUance  with  the 
standards  inevitably  will  rebound  to  the 
benefit  of  this  Nation  as  a  whole  as  con- 
trasted to  the  millions  of  dollars  that  will 
have  to  go  into  the  public  assistance  pro- 
giams  of  oui-  society  to  take  care  of  these 
women  who  will  have  no  place  to  tm-n. 
Let  us  look  at  this  issue  from  the 
standpoint  of  just  pure  economics  to  our 
country  at  tliis  moment.  We  know  that 
Y.e  are  ti-ying  to  fight  many  different 
problem.^,  but  the  States  need  this  as- 
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slstance  so  that  the  bloated  Welfare  roles, 
?f  vi5^  win  not  continue  to  escalate. 
"^IS^ITs  Mother  way  Ihat  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take  lare  of  Uieir 
famUies   unless   they  stajT  home   with 
hSe  Children  and  then  ^et  the  pubhc 
assistance,  the  food  stamrs.  and  aU  of 
the  otker  things  t^,at  we  g  .t  up  he^  on 
the  floor  and  constantly  tal  c  about.  Some 
say  people  do  not  want  to  ^vork;  people 
just    want    welfare;    the:'    want   food 
stamps.  Yet  when  the  oppo  rtunlty  comes 
when  they  are  asking  for  a  mere  $125 
million  just  so  the  States  ,7"!  f^^  >"*° 
compliance,    they    give     ill    kmds    of 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  presei-va  ion  and  con- 
secution of  the  most  impc  rtant  resource 
5hS  Nation  has.  and  that  Is  its  chil^en 
I  would  hope  that  we  wo  Ud  vote  today 
to  override  and  not  sustai;  1  that  veto  be- 
cause   Mr.  Speaker,  we    lave  not  seen 
anything  yet  in  terms  of  <  dditional  bur- 
dens on  the  economy  whe  1  we  may  have 
to  be  giving  assistance  t<i  thousands  of 
women  in  this  country.  S3  let  us  not  be 
pennywise  and  pound  fool  ish.  Let  us  vote 
to  override  the  veto  on  thi  5  very,  very  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Sp<  aker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  froti  Arizona  (Mr. 

Rhodes).  ,  v.»«  t 

Mr    RHODES.  Mi".  Si>eaker.  when  I 
listened  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  who  preceded  me  in  the  well,  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  Uiat  if  this  veto 
is  sustained,  day  care  c^nt^rs  would  be 
closed  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 
This  biU  is  a  bill  to  finatice  higher  Fed- 
eral standards  for  person  nel.  Other  funds 
which  are  available  for  he  operation  of 
day  care  centers  will  still  be  a^;f.i^a^le. 
They  are  operating  now  1  rithout  this  biU; 
they  will  continue  to  oi»erate.  If  we  do 
not  finance   the  promulgation  of  the 
standards  we  certainly  \  nil  soon  see  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  o^  this  House,  to 
postpone  the  operation  of   these  new 
standards  or  to  repeal  them. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yieli  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  t  lank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  

If  the  States  are  no ,  able  to  comply 
with  the  standards,  mvch  of  the  money 
that  they  have  been    [etting  from^^he 
Federal  Government  w  U  t>e  forfeited,  in 
addition   to   the   addi  ional   funds   for 
meeting  all  kinds  of  j  tandaids— nutri- 
tion, staffs,  personnel.  It  is  "o*  fjg  * 
question  of  staff  and  pe  rsonnel.  I  t^tified 
before  the  committee  and  gave  the  en- 
tire report  with  resped  to  what  tlie  Sen- 
ate committee  had  found  in  this  rase  to 
be  the  needs  of  the  Sta  tes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  air   sure  the  gentle- 
woman WiU  agree  witu  me  that  if  the 
sUndards  are  not  pit  into  operation 
there  would  not  be  thit  type  of  expense 
and  that  type  of  loss  of  revenue.  I  was 
just  about  to  say  I  Otink  the  new  per- 
sonnel standards  should  be  postponed, 
and  eventually  we  sho  dd  repeal  this  pMt 
of  the  law.  I  see  nothi  ng  wrong  with  the 
States  being  able  to  s<  t  personnel  stand- 
ards. We  let  them   set  standards  for 
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health  and  safety  for  the  day  care  cen 
tere,  which  to  me  are  much  more  im- 
Srtant.  I  am  much  more  Interested  In 

S»t  than  I  am  in  the  Perso^^^tl^^-rS^ 
Sds:  We  do  not  try  to  set  the  standards 
for  the  number  of  teachers  there  wiU  be 
in  cla^rooms:  we  let  the  States  and  the 
local  communities  do  that. 

What  is  wrong  about  repealing  this 
particular  part  of  the  law  so  that  we  need 
not  be  worried  about  the  situation  which 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  de- 
scribes so  aptly?  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia.  ^     ,    ^^    -««+ifl 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  „„f*«„„ 
The  gentleman  mentioned  setting 
standards  for  teachers,  particularly  ele- 
mentary teachers.  Is  it  true  that  the 
Federal  standards— not  necess&nly  in 
this  bill— would  set  a  ratio  of  one  super- 
visor for  each  foiu:?  ^  .  , 
Mr.  RHODES.  That  is  my  understand- 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES.  That  is  my  understand- 

in? 

ilix  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  is  it  then  true  that  the 
average  ratio  in  the  kindergarten  Is 
about  1  to  15  or  1  to  20? 

Mr.  RHODES.  That  is  my  understand- 

Mr  LANDRUM.  And  the  ratio  for  the 
elementary  schools  is  about  the  best  we 
can  get.  which  is  about  1  to  25? 
Mr  RHODES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  we  aUow  the  situa- 
tion to  develop  where  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government— put- 
ting in  one  to  four  here— can  develop,  is 
there  some  likelihood  that  we  would  put 
additional   expenditures    on   the   State 
public  departments  of  instniction? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Not  that  I  can  tell.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Another  point  I  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind— I  do  not  know  whether  any- 
body else  has  mentioned  it,  but  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  borne  in  mind— is  that 
this  House  some  2  years  ago  set  a  cap 
on  social  services  expenditures  of  %2\2. 
biUion.  What  we  are  really  doing  here  is 
breaking    that    $2 '/a    billion    cap    and 
makmg  it  $2,750  miUion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  we  intend  to  break  it  in 
other  categories  of  social  services,  but 
certainly  it  seems  to  me  that  once  we 
break  the  cap,  it  then  follows  that  break- 
ing it  for  one  purpose  could  very  well 
make  it  easier  to  be  broken  again.  And 
we  stiU  have  at  least  a  $40  to  $50  bilUon 
deficit  facing  us  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I   just   asked   the   Members   of    the 
House:  Is  it  so  important  that  we  sub- 
stitute our  judgment  for  the  judgment 
of  the  people  of  the  States  in  this  matter 
that  we  want  to  break  that  cap  and  cause 
deficits  to   be   even   higher   than   they 
would  otheiT.i£e  be? 

I  am  the  last  to  want  to  harm  the  day 
care  centers.  I  believe  in  them  I  sup- 
port them  on  the  national  level  and  I 
support  them  at  home.  But  to  me  this  is 
an  expenditure  which  is  not  necessary, 
and  which  we  would  be  very  wise  to  post- 
pone. I  think  the  great  Committee  on 


Ways  and  Means  would  be  very  wise  to 
bring  in  legislation  which  would  repeal 
these  personnel  standards  and  teU  the 
States  once  again  that  we  do  have  con- 
fidence in  them,  that  we  do  feel  the 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  have 
some  sense  and  that  they  can  analyze 
their  own  situations  and  provide  the 
standards  for  personnel  which  are  best 
adapted  to  their  own  communities. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
froih  New  York. 

Mr  RANGEL.  Would  the  minority 
leader  agree  that  if  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  and  if  this  body  fails  to  sus- 
pend the  standards,  that  day  care 
centers  in  tiiis  country  would  be  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble? 

Mr    RHODES.  I  do  not  think  they  i^ 
would  be  necessarily  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  change  the  standards.  ,    ,  , .  . 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  genticman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA). 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  Alice-in-Wonderland  pro- 
cedure we  are  going  through.  We  hear 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  say  he 
is  opposed  to  staflBng  standards  and 
therefore  we  should  sustain  the  veto 
which  postpones  the  standards;  which 
means  if  the  House  in  effect  sustains  tl-.e 
veto  the  standards  go  into  effect  not 
only  as  of  now  but  retroactively,  which 
means  that  the  HEW  which  is  auditmg 
my  State  currentiy,  will  cause  day  care 
centers  to  close  down. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ths 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MIKVA.  I  >ield  to  my  colleague, 
the   gentieman   from   New   York   (Mr. 

CONASLE>.  ,  ..       „^„ 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tieman said  this  bill  suspends  the  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Postpones  them. 
Mr   CONABLE.  Postpones  them  oni.r 
until  July  1  and  thereafter  it  fmids  Uicro. 
so  in  fact  it  accepts  tiiem. 

Mr  MIKVA.  It  does  not  accept  tiiem. 
If  the  bill  is  vetoed,  the  standards  are  in 
effect  as  of  last  October  1  in  I^inois.  for 
example,  and  this  is  going  to  happen  to 
Uie  gentleman's  State,  too  Ij-egret  to 
tell  my  colleague;  they  will  be  applied 
retioactively.  , 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  understand  that.  Dui 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  province  of  tnis 
body,  rather  than  to  accept  these  stana 
ards  and  to  fund  them,  to  postpone  tnero 
Mr.  MIKVA. It  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  body.  It  is  «ithiii  the  Piov 
nice  of  tills  Congress,  and  if  tne  geni  ^ 
man  from  New  York  can  assure  me  jhat 
the  oUier  body  is  gomg  to  do  on  a  biu 
will  be  surprised.  We  both  have  a  grejt 
deal  of  difficulty  figuring  out  ;^l«*t  u 
other  body  wiU  do.  This  bp^^  ^^"  ?& 
oone  the  sUndards  in  only  opf.  ^*  =11  if 
'that  is  to  override  the  veto  of  the  bUij^. 
we  do  that,  we  postpone  ihe  s^ndar^ 
Otherwise  there  is  "otliing  before     .5 
Maybe  a  bill  will  come  o"t  of  the  %    -^j 
and  Means  Committee  and  majM  u 
not.  Maybe  tiie  bUl  wul  P^f  ""'^ouse- 
and  maybe  it  will  "Ot  Pass  the  iw 
Maybe  such  a  bill  will  pass  the  01 


body,  and  I  doubt  that  it  will.  And  if  the 
bill  does  not  pass  the  other  body,  the 
wiaudards  are  in  effect  as  of  last  October. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA,  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentieman  yielding. 

Tlie  gentieman  was  touching  upon  the 
probability  of  the  other  body  being  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  a  possibihty  of  other 
standards,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
j-ule  that  out.  Senator  Packwood,  who 
nas  previously  in  favor  of  strong  Federal 
standards,  made  a  motion  to  eliminate, 
and  not  relax  but  eliminate  all  Federal 
standards,  but  that  failed  by  only  a  9- 
to-9  vote. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  But  it  failed.  I  again  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Memliers  that,  il  they 
are  against  Federal  standards — and  some 
people  are  and  some  people  are  not — the 
only  way  to  keep  those  standards  from 
going  into  effect  retroactively  is  to  over- 
ride the  Pi-esident's  veto.  That  Is  a  fact 
cf  life.  The  Members  may  not  like  It,  but 
that  Is  a  fact 

The  Pi^esident  said  he  thought  the 
people  in  Uie  States  ought  to  decide  what 
staffing  standards  they  ought  to  have. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree.  I  was  not  here 
when  the  standards  were  put  into  effect 
find,  therefore,  I  can  claim  "not  guilty" 
on  those  standards.  But  other  standards 
apply  also,  such  as  the  health  and  safety 
standards,  and  nobody  wants  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  postponing  them  and 
then  having  a  fatal  fire  occur. 

Most  of  this  money  is  going  to  go  to 
allow  the  local  day-care  centers  to  meet 
their  own  health  and  safety  standards. 
If  tlie  money  Is  not  there,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  those  standards.  HEW 
has  said  that  they  will  not  fund  any  fire- 
traps  and,  therefore,  they  are  going  to 
deny  even  other  available  funds  to  those 
centers  which  do  not  meet  health  and 
safety  standards. 

In  my  State  alone,  35,000  out  of  40,000 
cliildreu  that  are  now  in  day  care  cen- 
ters will  not  be  in  day  care  centers  if  this 
veto  is  not  overridden,  not  because  of 
staffing  standards,  but  because  of  health 
and  safety  standards. 

Finally,  the  money  argument.  Tliere 
is  $125  million  Involved.  Illinois  would 
get  $13  million.  If  we  do  not  get  $13 
loillion,  we  will  be  spending  50  mlllicn 
Federel  dollars  on  more  welfare  for  fam- 
ilies tliat  will  go  back  on  the  dole  when 
the  day  care  centers  are  closed  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  the  reasons  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  and  my 
friend,  the  gentieman  from  Michigan, 
said — for  all  their  reasons — I  urge  that 
v.e  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  <;Mr.  KEXcircrrd) . 

Uix.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
cf  the  minority  who  will  vote  to  override 
this  veto.  I  suppose  that  the  reason  I  am 
!:.oing  to  do  it  is  that  I  understand  the 
problem.  I  have  attended,  I  think,  all  the 
meetings  of  this  committee,  with  maj-be 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions.  I  imder- 
stand  the  day  care  center  problems. 
I  think  the  day  care  center  bill  that 


we  have  and  the  way  we  do  it  is  abso- 
lutely atrocious.  It  needs  to  be  changed; 
but  for  the  moment  it  is  not  politically 
realistic  to  beUeve  that  we  are  going  to 
do  it  in  a  couple  weeks  or  even  a  couple 
months. 

Now,  meeting  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards is,  I  think,  extremely  important. 
The  gentlewoman  from  California  (Mi^. 
BCBKE)  and  I  worked  for  3  years  in  the 
California  legislature  to  close  up  some 
loopholes  in  the  health  and  safety  code. 
What  did  it  take  to  get  that  changed? 
Seven  people  had  to  die  in  a  fire  in  my 
distinct  in  order  to  get  the  health  and 
safety  standards  established. 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  face  facts  and 
override  the  veto,  supply  this  money  for 
the  fiscal  year  197G. 

The  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoRMAN) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  assured  us  vre  will  hear  a 
block-grant  program,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion is  far  superior  to  what  we  have  to- 
daor,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  day  care 
standards  that  are  different  In  Chicago 
than  they  are  In  Bakersfield. 

I  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  go;  but 
when  did  we  get  this  block-grant  pro- 
posal? We  got  it  only  after  the  subcom- 
mittee had  started  hearings  on  this  bill. 
If,  indeed,  the  administration  was  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  wanted  to 
address  it,  it  seems  to  me  they  should 
have  addressed  It  far  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  going  to  support  block-grant 
standards.  I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  go; 
but  in  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  override  this  veto,  because  I  know  that 
the  day  care  centers  will  close  if  we  do 
not. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Air,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  sub- 
committee tried  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
third  of  May.  Tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  told  us  it  was 
not  ready  to  testify  on  the  block-grant 
program  and  we  have  scheduled  it  for  the 
21st.  V/e  will  move  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can.  Every  date  we  have  oh  the  block- 
grant  money  expires  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, so  that  we  can  revise  the  whole 
thing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  they 
did  not  seek  to  go  wiUi  the  block-grant 
proposal.  It  is  the  only  way  to  go;  this 
is  a  stop-gap  measui-e  to  get  us  through 
1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  an  override. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
'  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Wacgonner)  . 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  self-righteous  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  measure.  There  Is  nothhis 
sacrosanct  about  a  vote  to  override  or  u 
vote  to  sustain,  because  it  is  not  that 
clear-cut. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  override  for  what 
I  think  are  some  very  simple  and  prac- 
tical reasons.  If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  as  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  tiiis  body,  vote  to 
suspend  Federal  staffing  requirements. 


But.  I  do  not  liave  that  single  choice. 
I  do  not  have  it  now,  nor  do  I  vlsuslia; 
having  that  choice  at  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  I  have  made  the 
practical  judgment,  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  other  body,  the  Mem- 
bers involved  over  there,  my  own  senior 
Senator  and  some  other  members  of  that 
committee,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
allow  us  that  vote.  I  wish  that  they 
would.  I  would  prefer  it  that  way. 

But,  the  dispute  is  not  today  over 
child  staffing  ratios.  This  is  not  the  dis- 
pute today,  because  if  the  veto  is  not 
overridden,  there  will  be  no  postpone- 
ment of  these  staff  ratios.  They  will  be 
effective  immediately  and,  yes.  I  read- 
ily admit  that  the  postponement  is  only 
for  the  rest  of  this  old  fiscal  year, 
through  June  30,  but  that  does  give  us 
some  time  to  tr>-  to  do  better,  to  try  to 
i-eact  to  the  administration  s  proposal, 
which  is  yet  being  developed  or  stUl  un- 
der development  with  regard  to  block 

grants.  .  ^      . 

Rather,  the  dispute  here  today  is  ove;- 
keeping  these  centei-s  open,  letting  them 
have  a  reasonable  sliare,  their  propor- 
tionate shai-e,  of  this  $125  million  to 
help  meet  among  other  things  the 
safety  standards  that  these  child  care 
centers  ought  to  meet. 

I  do  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  if  the 
veto  is  overridden,  it  will  in  the  final  an- 
alysis be  cheaper  that  the  cost  of  this 
$125  millioti,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in 
these  child  care  centers  today  can  be 
classified  as  dependents  of  the  so-called 
low-income  people,  the  working  poor, 
and  if  they  are  forced  to  take  those 
youngstei-s  out  of  there,  the  cost  in  other 
Federal  programs  is,  in  my  opinion,  go- 
ing to  be  excessive.  Work  is  better  than 
allwelfaie. 

So,  In  the  Interim,  even  if  we  want  to 
suspend  or  postpone  the  staffing  ratios 
for  60  days,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
only  do  that  by  overriding  the  veto. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the 
only  posjiible  way  that  we  have,  r.nd  that 
is  the  big  reason  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
override. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  the  gentieman  is  deeply  sincere 
when  he  says  that  he  would  like  to  sus- 
pend federally-mandated  standards.  I 
do  want  to  call  the  genUeman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  recommit- 
tal vote,  which  would  have  simply  sus- 
pended tiiose  standards,  the  gentleman 
voted  no.  I  think,  in  a  sense,  a  veto  sus- 
taining the  veto  is  the  same  as  a  recom- 
mittal vote.  Docs  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  If  we  remove  the  money,  we 
wouM  be  able  to  remove  the  standards 
just  as  we  did  in  48  hours  last  October? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Ml-.  WAGGONNER.  Piist.  let  me  re- 
spond to  my  vote  on  the  recommittal. 
Tlie  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct;  I 
did  vote  no.  I  had  then  made'  the  prac- 
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tical  detennlnatlon  about  chat  the  atti- 
tude of  the  other  body  wa|.  I  made  it  as 
a  result  of  having  sat  witH  them  in  con- 
ferences, and  I  was  then  ind  I  am  stiU 
completely  convinced  that  hey  would  not 
do  otherwise,  so  I  considei  ed  it  to  be  an 
exercise  In  futility. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr,  Speake ',  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yi  Eld  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  ftvca  Louisiana. 
Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speakei',  I  will  vote  to 
support  the  President's  velio.  There  is  lit- 
tle that  I  can  add  to  the  President's  very 
concise  and  clear  veto  mesfeage. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  issue  we  are  voting  on  is  not 
whether  to  fund  more  dajr  care.  A  very 
substantial  amount  of  the  if  unds  author- 
ized in  H.R.  9803  will  hav^  to  be  used  to 
hire  personnel  to  6er\'e  l|he  very  same 
children  already  in  day  cajre  centers,  in 
eluding  those  whose  pare 
qualifies  them  for  title  r 
is  the  issue  tlie  linanc 
centers'   abilities   to   co 
State  and  local  fire  and  hi 
some  journalists  and  prouonents  of  this 
legislation  have  contended.  In  the  single 
dav  of  hearings  on  this  hUl  held  in  the 
Senate,  no  testimony  was  teceived  on  the 
subject  of  fire  and  health  i  lansers.  There 
were,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  no  hearings  on  the  House  side 
on  this  legislation. 

The  single  issue  is  the  Reasonableness 
of  the  Federal  interagency  day  care 
standards.  I  have  taken  tht  floor  on  num- 
erous occasions  to  point  4>ut  tlie  imrea- 
sonableness  of  these  stan(iards  as  applied 
to  privately  managed  day  care.  We  must 
decide  today  whether  th^  taxpayer  vnU. 
pay  the  bill  for  the  impdsition  of  tliese 
standards  which  neither  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the 
State  directors  of  offices  o  child  develop- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  n  )r  the  day  care 
industry,  on  the  other  ha  ad,  have  found 
necessary. 

We  have  only  one  justification  for 
spending  $125  million  more  borrowed 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  19' 7.  That  is  our 
stubbornness  in  refusing  to  reconsider 
the  inclusion  of  FIDCR  i:  i  title  XX.  The 
public  no  longer  will  accei  t  the  automatic 
substitution  of  Federal  jiidgment  for  the 
considered  decision  of  «ach  of  the  50 
States.  The  Pi-esident  has  Very  wisely  pro- 
posed returning  to  the  States  the  decision 
on  the  minimvun  size  of  BtaS  which  will 
be  permitted  to  serve  title  XX  children 
in  day  care  centers.  We 
ing  hearings  on  that  pro 
deciding  whether  to  ove: 
dent's  veto. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  S 
minute  to  the  gentlew 
York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  M 
President  says  he  is  opp  ^ 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  with 
respect  to  day  care  centei-s.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  question  before  us.  No 
standards  are  imposed  l^y  this  bill.  Fed- 
eral day  care  standard!  are  already  in 
existence,  and  so  the  question  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  whether  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  bear  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  stan  iards  for  health. 
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safety,  nutrition,  and  staffing  that  It  has 
imposed,  or  whether  it  will  force  the 
States  to  do  so. 

The  States  and  localities  are  the  most 
vulnerable  segments  of  our  economy. 
They  have  been  hard  hit  by  reduced 
revenues  and  increased  expenditures  as 
a  result  of  the  recession.  It  is  unfair  to 
make  them  pay  for  Federal  standards, 
and  in  fact  most  States  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so. 

If  the  States  cannot  spend  the  money 
to  bring  all  of  tiieir  day  care  centers  Into 
compliance,  they  have  three  choices. 
First,  they  can  cut  back  their  day  care 
programs  severely  and  focus  all  of  their 
resources  on  bringing  a  few  centers  into 
compliance.  Second,  they  can  eliminate 
day  care  entirely.  Third,  they  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  without  complying  and 
lose  Federal  day  care  funds  retroactively 
to  October  1,  1975.  Each  of  these  choices 
is  unthinkable,  the  fh-st  two  because  they 
would  throw  thousands  of  women  out  of 
work  and  on  to  the  welfare  rolls,  the 
third  because  no  State  can  afford  to  op- 
erate day  care  without  Federal  reim- 
bursement. 

The  sensible  answer  is  simply  to  over- 
ride the  bill. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
9803,  the  child  day  care  standards  bill. 

H.R.  9803  is  an  emergency  measure,  an 
effort  to  assist  the  States  in  meeting  the 
new  Federal  interagency  day  care  re- 
quirements under  title  XX.  At  present 
virtually  every  State  is  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  Federal  day  care  funds  due  to 
noncompliance.  Under  title  XX  the  fail- 
ure to  Implement  any  one  standard  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  funds  retroactive  to 
October  1975. 

With  nearly  all  our  States  facing  such 
a  drastic  loss  of  funds,  the  Impact  on  the 
Federal  day  care  program  under  title  XX 
would  be  disastrous. 

Noncompliance  Is  clearly  not  the  goal 
of  the  States  and  certainly  not  the  intent 
of  title  XX  as  Congress  approved  it.  Con- 
gress first  concern  in  its  passage  of  title 
XX  was  the  provision  of  quahty  day  care 
services  to  tlie  children  of  our  Nation. 

H.R.  9803  meets  an  emergency  situa- 
tion and  provides  assistance  to  the  States 
m  meeting  new  Federal  interagency  day 
care  requirements  while  remaining  firm 
in  its  insistence  upon  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  minimimi  standards  for  day  care 
services. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  Important  that  we 
retain  and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
quality  day  care  services.  I  urge  this 
House  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  9803. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  President  has  vetoed  a  badly 
needed  bill  witli  a  claim  that  it  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  too  much.  It 
appears  that  just  as  the  administration 
prefers  prolonging  our  terrible  unem- 
ployment rate  and  granting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  rather  than  spend- 
ing Federal  fxmds  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  it  also  prefers  withholding  badly 
needed  money  for  day  care  which  would 
enable  many  welfare  mothers  to  take 
jobs. 
The  bill  that  is  before  us  today  would 


suspend  until  next  July  1  the  child  day 
care  staffing  standards  required  for  Fed- 
eral funding  under  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974.  For  each  of  the 
last  two  quarters  of  calendar  year  1976 
some  $62.5  million  would  be  authorized 
to  aid  States  in  bringing  day  care  staffing 
ratios  up  to  Federal  standards.  Grants 
to  day  care  providers  could  be  used  to 
employ  welfare  recipients  in  these  staff 
positions.  In  this  respect  the  bill  has  a 
dual  goal  of  giving  children  adequate 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing jobs  for  some  of  their  parents.  Fur- 
ther, the  Federal  welfare  recipient  em- 
ployment expense  tax  credit  for  profit- 
making  centers  would  be  extended  until 
September  30, 1976. 

The  President  claims  that  it  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  and  enforce  day  care  stand- 
ards and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
this  function  represents  an  infringement 
on  States'  rights.  I  strongly  feel  that  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  Federal 
money  that  goes  toward  supporting  wel- 
fare payments,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  in  providing 
high  quality  day  care  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing dependency  on  welfare  and  to 
rescue  the  children  of  welfare  so  thn'; 
life  on  welfare  doesn't  become  an  endless 
self -perpetuating  phenomenon. 

We  must  remember  that  this  bill  is  an 
emergency  measure  and  that  if  the  veto 
is  sustained,  virtually  every  State  will 
lose  a  substantial  portion  of  its  funding 
for  day  care  centers.  A  survey  of  State 
Governors  has  shown  that  most  States 
need  these  additional  funds  to  comply 
with  other  requirements  in  addition  to 
the     staffing     standards— requirements 
such  es  health  and  safety  codes,  medical 
and  nutritional  standards,  management 
and  other  program  standards  mandated 
under  title  XX.  Failure  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  these  standards  will  mean  the 
loss  of  all  fimding  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1, 1975.  Such  a  loss  would  force  the 
clctsing  of  many  centers,  eliminate  mere 
jobs  at  a  time  when  the  economy  cannot 
provide    alternative    employment    and 
further  exacerbate  the  problem  of  spiral- 
ing  welfare  costs.  I  believe  that  the  coun- 
try can  ill  afford  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action  and  that  we  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  both  children 
and  parents  to  pass  this  bill  over  the 
President's  veto. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  override  of 
President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  9803,  the 
Day  Care  Services  Act. 

Today  v.-e  arc  faced  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  ye;  to  the  children  and 
parents  of  poor  famiiJe'^  in  cur  districts. 
as  weU  as  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  States. 
Both  will  suffer  if  we  do  not  reject  this 
Presidential  veto. 

First,  an  increasing  number  of  parents 
want  to  get  off  welfare  by  working,  but 
cannot  do  so  imless  care  is  available  for 
their  children.  Providing  day  care,  even 
at  Federal  expense,  makes  more  sense 
than  keeping  people  on  welfare,  since 
they  not  only  could  be  usefully  employed, 
but  also  would  return  some  of  their  earn- 
uigs  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  tlie  form  of  taxes. 


Second,  rejection  of  this  bill  does  not 
change  day  care  standards  which  are  in 
effect.  When  Congress  passed  title  XX 
legislation,  it  mandated  that  all  stand- 
ards be  implemented — health,  safety, 
and  nutrition,  as  well  as  staff  ratios. 
Furthermore,  the  States  have  set  their 
own  standards  in  these  areas.  However,  a 
recent  GAO  audit  finds  that  80  percent 
of  the  centers  surveyed  are  out  of  com- 
pliance with  their  own  State  standards. 

Third,  a  vote  against  this  bill  will  sig- 
i!!il  the  imposition  of  penalties  in  many 
of  our  States  and  threaten  the  existence 
of  our  day  care  system.  Programs  out  of 
compliance  with  even  one  of  the  man- 
dated health,  safety,  or  stafiing  regula- 
tions will  not  only  be  closed,  but  State 
t;ovemments  will  be  assessed  fines  total- 
ing their  operating  budget  for  each 
month  of  noncompliance,  retroactive  to 
October  1975.  Not  only  will  this  elimi- 
nate day  care  services  for  thousands  of 
poor  children,  it  will  also  be  a  staggering 
blow  to  State  budgets. 

The  question  today  is  whether  we  will 
help  States  meet  the  mandated  stand- 
ards, to  provide  much  needed  day  care, 
and  to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls,  or  refuse 
Federal  assistance,  forcing  the  clos'xre  of 
many  title  XX  day  care  services  with  the 
resulting  financial  biarden  on  the  States. 

Mr.  Ford  has  long  harped  about  wel- 
fai'e  dodgers,  but  when  push  comes  to 
shove,  he  would  apparently  rather  keep 
them  under  his  thumb.  They  make  good 
campaign  rhetoric. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
viewpoint  by  voting  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  9803. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  and  ex- 
press my  own  strong  support  for  the 
override  of  President  Ford's  veto  of  the 
child  day-care  standards  bill. 

If  the  veto  of  H.R.  9803  Is  sustained, 
virtually  every  State  will  lose  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  its  funding  for  day-care 
centers.  A  recent  survey  of  State  Gov- 
ernors has  shown  that  most  States  need 
additional  funds  to  comply  with  the  new 
Federal  interagency  day-care  require- 
ments other  than  staffing  ratios.  Failure 
to  comply  with  any  other  FIDCR  stand- 
ards— including  health  and  safety  codes, 
and  medical,  nutritional,  and  manage- 
ment standards — ^wUl  result  in  the  loss 
of  all  funding  retroactive  to  October  1, 
1975. 

A  loss  of  fimding  v/ill  force  the  closure 
of  many  day-care  centers,  or  result  in 
serious  cuts  in  service.  This,  hi  turn, 
translates  Into  job  losses  for  many  work- 
ing mothers  who  will  be  forced  onto  the 
welfare  roles  because  they  carmot  find, 
or  afford  day-care  centers  for  their 
young  children.  Additionally,  welfare  re- 
cipients currently  working  In  day-care 
centers  will  be  forced  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day-care  program  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  freed  12,680 
heads  of  household  for  employment, 
which  adds  $65  million  to  the  State's 
economy. 

The  6,540  persons  employed  in  day- 
care centers  add  $22.8  million  per  year, 
and  10,764  families  formerly  on  AFDC 
are  now  employed.  Tliis  amounts  to  a 


$19.4    million    reduction    In    payments 
through  New  Jersey's  welfare  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  commu- 
nity services  block  grant  program  would 
not  solve  the  day-care  fimding  problraa 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  offers  no  new  funds.  In- 
stead, there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
total  funds  for  social  sei-vices  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  training  funds  under  the 
title  XX  ceiling.  And,  one  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  Increased  operating 
costs  further  decrease  the  availability  of 
adequate  funds  for  day-care  and  social 
service  programs. 

The  only  way  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  could  respond  to  the  lower  fund- 
ing in  the  block  grant  program  would 
be  to  reduce  its  day-care  standards.  I 
do  not  believe  it  Is  a  wise  public  poUcy 
to  force  a  retreat  from  excellence. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  completely  overlooked  the 
unemployment  Impact  of  this  veto  ac- 
tion. What  is  the  administration  answer 
to  the  working  mothers  that  will  have 
to  leave  their  jobs  because  they  cannot 
afford  day  care  for  their  children?  What 
is  their  answer  to  the  welfare  recipients 
who  now  have  jobs  in  day-care  centers, 
but  who  will  be  made  jobless  If  the  veto 
is  sustained? 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  important  of 
aU — ^what  is  the  answer  of  the  Congress 
to  this  misguided  veto?  I  hope  that  oiu* 
answer  wCl  be  a  resoimding  override 
of  the  President's  veto  message. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  to  overturn  the  President's 
veto  on  this  vital  bill. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  vetoed  H.R.  9803,  the  vital 
legislation  which  would  insure  the  abihty 
of  States  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  fed- 
erally aided  day  care  for  children  he 
cited  "burdensome  Federal  restrictions" 
that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  States 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  debate 
on  title  XX  day  care  standai-ds,  oppo- 
nents of  the  provisions  have  sought  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Congress 
has  brought  forth  some  new  and  ill- 
conceived  program.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  These  standards  are  not  new. 
They  were  ordered  by  Congress  In  1967 
and  have  been  In  effect  since  1968.  They 
have  always  applied  to  day  care  funded 
under  title  IV-A,  which  title  XX  super- 
seded. The  standards  under  title  XX  are 
less  restrictive  than  those  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment  has  previously  required. 
Congress  has  already  authorized  HEW 
to  imdertake  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  whether  further  changes  in 
the  standards  should  be  made,  and  in 
fact  that  study  Is   already  underway. 

The  Federal  Interagency  day  care 
requirements — ^FIDCR — were  originally 
promulgated  pursuant  to  a  congressional 
mandate  in  section  522(d)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-222  in  1967. 
The  FIDCR  specifically  stated  that  "ac- 
ceptance of  Federal  funds  is  an  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  the  requirements,"  and 
"noncompliance  may  be  grounds  for  sus- 
pension or  teiTOination  of  Federal  funds." 
Th'  standards  applied  to  all  day  care 


programs  initially  funded  and  to  those 
refunded  after  July  1968,  with  a  1-year 
grace  period  "provided  there  is  evidence 
of  progress  and  good  Intent  to  comply." 

Since  the  standards  were  promulgated 
In  1968,  Congress  has  reaffirmed  them 
on  at  least  three  occasions — in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1972 — ^Public 
Law  93-644 — and  most  recently  In  title 
XX.  In  its  latest  affirmation  of  FIDCR 
the  Congress  relaxed  the  child  stail 
ratios  for  children  of  school  age  and 
infants,  eliminated  the  requirement  for 
an  education  component  title  XX  day 
care  programs,  and  ordered  HEW  to  un- 
dertake an  "appropriateness  study"  to 
review  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  standards  i-ep- 
resent  a  minimal  level  of  protection  for 
children  and  must  not  be  weakened  or 
abandoned  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
President  has  accomplished  with  his 
veto. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  another  agenda  being  followed  by  the 
Ford  administration  regarding  this  veto. 
This  not  very  hidden  agenda  is  their 
"game  plan"  for  passage  of  thsir  block 
grant  proposal  in  the  social  services 
fields.  What  they  are  purporting  to  do 
is  make  title  XX  so  onerous  to  Congress, 
so  onerous  to  those  people  that  are  ac- 
tually running  the  programs  that  we 
will  all  fiock  to  the  concept  of  no  regu- 
lations, no  requirements  for  title  XX. 
This  is  evident  not  only  in  the  veto  of 
H.R.  9803  but  also  in  the  administration's 
response  to  the  concerns  of  the  senior 
citizen  centers  which  we  in  Congress  have 
dealt  with  before.  The  administration 
already  has  the  Governors  on  board  for 
their  block  grant  programs  and  now  they 
are  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  us  on  board. 
I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  refuse  to  flock 
to  the  block. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  this 
recent  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mi-.  Speaker,  the 
President's  veto  of  child  day  care  stand- 
ards is  an  example  of  false  economy  to 
the  pomt  of  stupidity.  The  money  that 
will  be  "saved"  by  implementing  the 
President's  nearsighted  fiscal  policy  will 
be  lost  many  times  over  in  unemploy- 
ment offices  thi'oughout  the  Nation. 
Many  mothers  must  have  child  care 
available  if  they  are  to  work  or  receive 
job  training  to  get  off  of  welfare.  With- 
out child  care  those  people  who  want  to 
be  self-sufficient  will  be  reduced  to  a 
nonproductive  welfare  status  that  will 
further  damage  our  Nation's  economic 
recovery. 

The  President's  veto  is  another  unfor- 
tunate example  of  the  misplaced  priori- 
ties of  this  administration.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ceiling  on  social  serv- 
ice funds  available  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1972  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  continuing  erosion  of  child  day 
care  services  due  to  inflation.  A  lack  of 
Inflation  adjustment  alone  will  cause  the 
termination  of  day  caie  services  for  al- 
most 7,000  children  in  California.  But  tlie 
veto  jeopardizes  the  well-being  of  more 
than  55,000  California  children  who  re- 
ceive the  different  services  partially 
funded  by  this  law.  Such  a  termination 
of  services  will  not  only  be  a  disaster 
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economically  but  wUl  alsi  s^rje  to  fur 
ther  remove  thousands  of  children  from 
low  income  families  froiri  our  efforts  to 
improve  our  NaUon's  general  socl^ 
situation.  Such  neglect  rf  our  chUdren 
could  only  serve  to  have  the  long-term 
deleterious  effecte  of  further  blighting 
the  Uves  of  these  already  disadvantaged 
young  people.  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  esseritial  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  4nd  social  well- 
being  that  the  Presidentfe  veto  of  child 
day  care  standards  be  overridden. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  overrid^  of  President 
Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  98031  the  child  day 
care  standards.  Mr.  Chllrman,  as  you 
biovr  the  President's  vetd  was  significant 
for  two  reasons.  First,  ttt  marked  Mr. 
Ford's  21st  veto  in  this  94th  Congress. 
Clearly  this  affords  him  ihe  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  md^t  retrogressive 
President  In  this  centuiiy.  Second,  and 
most  significant.  Mr.  Fold's  veto  was  a 
callous  disregard  for  whdt  I  consider  the 
most  important  social  sjrvice  initiative 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  98  13  is  crucial  to 
the  survival  of  day  care  c  enters  through- 
out this  Nation.  This  me  isure  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $125  ml  Jion  for  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  ll>76  and  for  the 
quarter  beginning  July  1, 1975,  and  would 
allow  centers  to  contlnxe  to  qualify  if 
their  standards  complie<  I  vrith  State  law 
and  are  no  lower  than  t  tiose  In  effect  in 
September  1975. 

Some  2  milUon  children  and  their 
working  parents  will  suffer,  for  unless 
the  President's  veto  is  oveniden  these 
facilities  will  be  forced  to  close.  More- 
over, former  welfare  mothers  who  work 
for  these  facilities  will  face  unemploy- 
ment and  their  childreti  vrill  be  denied 
affordable  child  care.  Tl  Js  latter  concern 
is  of  major  importance  for  H.R.  9803  Is 
designed  to  benefit  the  :hUdren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Presi  dent  Ford's  veto 
message  he  has  made  several  ill-advised 
remarks  in  his  criticisni  of  H.R.  9803  to 
which  I  shall  respond.  According  to  the 
President: 

HJl.  9803  .'  .  .  runs  dli  ectly  coiinter  .  .  . 
to  the  vesting  of  responsi  bUlty  in  State  and 
local  govenunent. . . 
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Mr.  Ford  is  wrong.  A^  the  bill  is  pres- 
ently structiired  it  leaves  broad  discre- 
tion to  the  States  in !  allocating  funds 
between  the  kinds  of  social  services  and 
the  determination  of  \»ho  is  eligible  for 
these  social  services.  Mr.  Ford  has  also 
stated  that  the  issue  ia  "day  care  stand- 
ards." The  President  ik  wTong.  The  dis- 
pute concerns  the  $125biilllon  the  States 
need  to  meet  their  owd  health  and  safety 
standards.  For  if  the  ^eto  is  overridden, 
the  staffing  standard^  are  to  be  sus- 
pended;  if  the  veto  is  sustained,  the 
standards    remain   in   effect    and    the 
States  continue  to  b4  subjected  to  fi- 
nancial penalty.  Mr.  Ford  has  also  al- 
leged that  the  measuife  would  make  day 
care   "more   costly"   and    "would   not 
make— services  more  Iwidely  available." 
Again.  Mr.  Ford  is  wrong.  HJEl.  9803,  not 
only  expands  the  us<  for  which  social 
services  money  may  be  utilized  but  re- 
laxes staffing  require  nents.  The  Presi- 


dent consistently  neglects  to  mention 
that  day  care  centers  are  a  necessity, 
for  his  economic  proposals  have  caused 
drastic  reductions  in  welfare,  food 
stamp,  and  medicaid  entitlements.  And 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  President 
has  vetoed  every  major  job-creating 
proposal  of  the  94th  Congress.  Now  he 
would  destroy  the  day  care  program  and 
further  Increase  vmemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  disturbing  that  we 
must  fight  so  long  and  so  hard  for  $125 
million  for  this  is  but  the  bare  minimum 
needed  to  sustain  the  day  care  program. 
Mr.  Speaker  as  you  know  in  1972  Mr. 
Nixon  imposed  a  Federal  ceiling  on  day 
care  money  and  that  ceiling  has  not 
been  amended.  However.  In  1974  Con- 
gress recommended  sound  staffing 
standards  and  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards yet  faUed  to  appropriate  the  funds 
to  offset  the  increased  costs.  Now  the 
Ford  administration  intent  upon  de- 
stroying the  day  care  program  has  used 
noncompliance  with  the  regulations  as 
an  excuse  for  closing  centers 

So  what  we  are  actually  talking  about 
Is  the  administration's  priorities.  Shall 
it  be  12  $10  million  F-15  fighter  planes 
or  shall  2  million  Americans  benefit 
from  a  $125  million  day  care  prosram? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  we  can- 
not allow  Mr.  Ford  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  us.  His  veto  was  answer  enough. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  today 
as  you  did  In  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Labor/HEW  appropri- 
ations. By  om-  unified  support  of  H.R. 
9803.  let  us  show  Mr.  Ford  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  are  important. 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  attempt 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.K. 
9803  which  would  assist  States  in  com- 
plying with  Federal  day  care  standards. 
I  oppose  the  President's  veto  of  this  leg- 
islation because  I  frankly  do  not  see  any 
realistic  or  Immediate  alternative  to  re- 
solving  the   very   real   crisis   situation 
which  now  confronts  most  States  over 
the  continued  provision  of  these  vitally 
needed  day  care  services.  While  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  administration's  com- 
munity services  block  grant  approach 
which  could  give  States  the  responsibil- 
ity for  setting  and  enforcing  their  own 
day  care  standards,  that  is  not  what  is 
at  issue  here  today,  nor  is  it  any  alterna- 
tive for  meeting  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
is  a  case  in  point.  Existing  Federal  day 
care  funds  are  being  withheld  pending 
an   HEW   investigation   of   compliance 
with  those  health  and  safety  standards 
which  took  effect  last  October.  Moreover, 
the  staff  ratio  requirements  took  effect 
on  February  1  of  this  year,  and  sustain- 
ing this  veto  VFiU  in  no  way  resolve  that 
situation;  States  will  stUl  be  subject  to 
financial  penalty  for  not  complying  with 
those  requirements.  Illinois  is  in  jeop- 
ardy of  losing  $15  million  in  Federal 
f imds  for  costs  already  incurred  over  the 
past  two  quarters,  not  to  mention  an- 
other $15  million  for  this  quarter  and  the 
transition.  And  those  funds  are  primarily 
for  maintaining  current  services  and  do 
not  begin  to  address  the  additional  costs 
which  are  involved  in  fully  complying 


with  all  the  new  Federal  standards.  In 
short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State,  like  many 
others,  faces  the  real  prospect  of  a  near 
total  collapse  of  its  day  care  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t>^<"k  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  such  a  collapse  in  day  care 
services  wUl  mean.  In  my  State  these  day 
care  services  are  reaching  some  40,000 
children,  most  of  whom  are  from  families 
which  were  formerly  or  are  currently  on 
welfare.  Their  parents  are  now  either 
employed  or  In  work  training  programs. 
According  to  the  director  of  family  serv- 
ices in  Illinois,  Ms.  Mary  Lee  Leahy,  it 
Is  estimated  that  every  year  some  6,600 
people  go  off  welfare  when  day  care  serv- 
ices are  made  available.  Since  it  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  support  a  family 
on  public  assistance  as  it  does  to  provide 
day  care  services,  curtailment  of  these 
services  would  obviously  increase  welfare 
costs  and  deprive  these  parents  of  both 
the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  they  now 
enjoy  as  productive  workers.  In  short, 
the  curtailment  of  existing  day  care  serv- 
ices is  going  to  force  up  the  miemploy- 
ment  and  welfare  rolls  and  the  attendant 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  provide 
States  with  the  additional  funds  provided 
In  tills  bUl  to  keep  open  day  care  centers 
and  permit  them  to  improve  tlieir  stard- 
ards,  we  are  going  to  be  sticking  the 
American  taxpayer  with  a  much  bigger 
bill  than  the  $125  million  provided  under 
this  legislation.  The  supervisor  of  the 
juvenile  division  of  the  Freeport,  111.,  De- 
partment of  Probation  and  Court  Serv- 
ices wrote  the  following  to  me: 

Because-of  the  nature  of  the  day  care  pro- 
gram and  the  people  It  serves,  vetoing  this 
bill  Is  actually  more  expensive  than  enact- 
ment. With  the  closing  of  centers,  many  of 
tne  women  iislng  this  service  will  be  forced 
cut  of  the  labor  market  and  on  to  welfare 
rolls  in  order  to  care  for  their  children.  The 
rtiUdren  themselves  wUl  be  the  losers  in 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  day-care  pro- 
graais  are  such  that  help  stem  the  tide  in 
school  dropouts  and  delinquency. 
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Perhaps  typical  of  the  many  day  care 
centers  in  this  Nation  which  receive  some 
Federal  assistance  is  the  Open  Sesame 
Child  Care  Center  in  Dixon,  HI.  One- 
third  of  its  40  ChUdren  are  from  low-in- 
come famines  and  are  funded  either 
wholly  or  in  part  through  title  XX.  The 
director  of  that  center,  Mrs.  Ted  Rodd, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

To  Impose  more  stringent  requirements 
without  the  funding  to  help  us  meet  those 
requirements  does  not  seem  quite  fair.  I  am 
afraid  we  may  be  forced  either  to  close  or 
TO  serve  only  higher  income  families,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  eltbcr  of  these  things  h.ap- 
pen.  Having  good  chUd  care  available  Jn 
blxon  is  making  It  ix^siblc  for  several  fami- 
lies to  keep  together,  to  make  it  on  their  own 
and  stay  off  public  aid.  and  in  a  couple  of 
cases  to  get  further  training  in  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting 
I  feel  strongly  that  money  spent  for  strength- 
ening child  care  programs  Is  well  spent  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

I  have  received  letters  from  large  num- 
bers of  parents  in  my  district  who  have 
children  in  day  care  centers,  over  25  alone 
from  parents  with  children  in  the  El  Pri- 
mer Paso  Day  Care  Center  in  Bclvidere. 


ni.  These  ai'e  all  working  parents  who 
depend  on  the  availability  of  such  day 
care  facilities  so  that  they  can  work  for 
a  living.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  of 
rhetoric,  especially  in  this  election  year, 
about  cutting  the  welfare  rolls  and  put- 
ting people  on  the  work  rolls.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  Is  so  that  we  can  keep  people  on 
the  work  rolls  and  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
This  legislation  makes  sound  sense  fi'ora 
that  standpoint. 

To  sustain  this  veto,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  an  act  of  fiscal  irx-esponsibility 
since  it  vnll  only  force  more  people  to 
drop  then*  jobs  to  care  for  theh*  children. 
And  that  in  turn  will  mean  more  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamps  and  all 
the  other  benefits  needed  to  support  the 
already  swollen  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
in  this  country.  The  money  authoiized  by 
this  bill  is  a  paltry  sum  in  comparison  to 
what  we  would  shell  out  in  welfare  bene- 
fits and  lose  in  tax  revenues  from  these 
working  parents.  I  therefore  urge  that 
this  veto  be  overridden. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude the  debate.  I  j^eld  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Cor- 
man)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
vote  in  just  a  few  minutes,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  any  of  us  has  said 
has  changed  any  minds.  But  I  would  like 
to  underscore  a  couple  of  things.  First. 
these  standards  are  not  going  to  be  sus- 
pended or  vetoed.  That  is  clear.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  not  permit  that.  We  sat  in  con- 
ference for  a  long,  long  time,  debating 
that  fact.  And  so  it  is  simply  that  we  are 
going  to  suspend  them  until  July  1  and 
then  fund  compliance,  or  we  are  going  to 
have  them  in  effect  as  of  Februaiy  1  and 
eveiT  State  required  to  repay  to  HEW 
funds  they  have  already  spent  for  day 
care  centers  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
standards. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  said  that  some  mothers 
could  not  comply  with  these  stalflng 
standards,  and  that  is  true.  If  a  mother 
has  quadruplets  and  if  she  has  two  sets 
of  twins  within  2  years,  she  could  not 
comply  with  these  standards.  But  I  think 
we  will  find,  in  those  rare  instances,  that 
there  Is  a  grandmother  or  somebody 
around,  and  the  staffing  problems  come 
back  into  focus. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt). 
Mr,  VANDER  JAGT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supervisor  in  the  day 
care  centers  concentrates  full  time  on 
those  children.  The  mother  has  a  msrriad 
of  other  duties.  So  I  submit  the  state- 
ment is  right  on. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  she  has  four  children, 
she  does  not  have  much  time  for  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
override  this  veto.  I  promise  the  Mem- 
bers the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance wiU  bring  back  a  bill  on  social  serv- 
ices. We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  sen- 


ior citizen  centers.  We  suspended  those 
rules  until  October  1.  Everything  we  have 
done  in  social  services  will  end  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  We  will  give  them  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  ability  to  overcome 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  to  override. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  30  x,  nays  101, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BtuliUo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Eergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Chappell 
Chisbolm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
CorneU 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellunis 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan, 
du  Pont 
Early 


,  N.Y. 
,  Oreg 
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Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fenwick 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fltblan 

Flood 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Ciaimo 

Gibbons 

Gllmau 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Green 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastemneier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaPnlce 


LagomarslBo 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundlne 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

MlUer.  Calif. 

MiUs 

MlneU 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUoban 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  ni 
Miu-tha 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten,  NJ. 
Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltcherd 
Rallsback 
Raudall 
Ransel 


Pa. 


Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Scbroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllug 

Sharp 


Alexander 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

BafalU 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Micb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BioyhiU 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cochran 

OoUins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daulti.  R.  W. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlue 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Flvnt 


Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sike* 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubtts 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUIlam 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson 
Ttaone 
Thornton 

NAYS— 101 

Porsythe 
Frenzti 
Gold  water 
Gradisou 
Grassley 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsba 
Hightower 
Holt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Krueger 
Landrum 
Latta 
Levltas 
Lou 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Michel 


Traxler 

Tsongas 

CUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Walah 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  R. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

VfiTth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Paul 

Poage 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Spence 

Bteelm&n 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Synuns 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Anderson,  111.  Flowers  Madden 

Andrews,  Fraser  Murphy,  N.Y. 

N.  Dak.  Hayes,  Ind.  Ntcbois 

Bell  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nix 

BeviU  Heinz  Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Collins,  m.  Hlnshaw  Pepper 

de  la  Garza  Howe  Stanton, 

Edwards,  Ala.  Johnson,  Colo.      James  V. 

Eshleman  Jones,  Ala.  Udall 

ETi-ans,  Colo.  Kindness  Wydler 

Evans.  Ind.  Macdonald 

Tlie  Clerk  amioimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Nix  for, 
with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York  and  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Bevill  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Howe. 

JlIt.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chtisetts. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Udall  u-ith  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia. 

So,  two-tliiids  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
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tlons  of  the  Preside4t 
notwithstanding. 

The  result  of  the  v^te 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  TfJe 
the  Senate  of  the  action 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  S  weaker, 


rer larks 


imous  consent  that 
have  5  legislative  dayi 
and  extend  their 
message  on  the  bill  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls 
the  request  of  the 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objecljion 


, I  ask  unan- 

all  Members  may 

in  which  to  revise 

on  the  veto 
ust  considered, 
there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


PERMISSION    FOR 
ON    ENERGY    RES 
OPMENT    AND 
OF  COMMITTEE 
TECHNOLOGY  TC( 
MINUTE  RULE 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

EARCH.    DEVEL- 

ONSTRATION 

SCIENCE  AND 

SIT  DURING  5- 

AFTERNOON 


EEM 
CiN 


Tins 


thlt 
Reses  rch 


Mr.  McCORMACK 
unanimoiis  consent 
tee  on  Energj' 
and  Demonstration  of 
Science  and 
mitted  to  sit  during 
this  afternoon.  May  4, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
ington? 

There  was  no  objedtion 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

the  Subcommlt- 

DeveloiHnent 

the  Committee  on 

Technology  may  be  per- 

the  5 -minute  rule 

1976. 

thers  objection  to 
gent  leman  from  Wash- 


DOMESTIC  VOLin>;TEER  SERVICE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


J  oUows : 


ti 


I  If 
t) 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  M4 
to  suspend  the  niles 
fH.R.    12216)    to 
Volunteer  Service  Act 
the  operation  of 
ACTION  Agency,  as 

The  Clerk  read  as 

HJl.  14216 

Be  it  enacted  by   th 
of  Representatives  of 
America  assembled 
cited    as    the    "Dome8ti( 
Act  Amendments  of  1 

Sec.   2.  Section    114 
Volunteer  Service  Act 
in   this   Act   referred 
amended   by    inserting 
the  following  new  sentence: 
year   tn   which   the   funjds 
the    purposes    of    the 
ACTION  program  undei 
S6,700.000,    the   limitation 
preceding  sentence  shal 
spect  to  that  portion  o( 
which  exceeds  86,700.000 

Sec.  3.    (a)    Section 
amended  by  adding  at 
following   new   sentenci 
authorized  to  undertake 
teer  service  programs 
and  train  volunteers  tc 
pose  of  this  part.". 

(b)(1)    Part   C   of   ti 
amended  by  adding  at 
following  new  section : 
'•^  r.cirmcAh    and    finanIjia: 

IMPROVEMENT  OF 


•'Sec.  123.  The  Direct(jr 
It  Leal    and    financial 
sgencles,   State  and 
agencies,  and  private  no^ 
-.vhiih  utilize  or  desire 
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to  th3  contrary 

v."as  announced 

Clerk  will  notify 
of  the  House. 


Speaker,  I  move 

and  pass  the  bill 

am^nd  the  Domestic 

of  1973  to  extend 

certain  programs  by  the 

atnended. 


Senate   and  House 

e  United  States  of 

Th^t   this  Act  may  be 

VoUmteer    Service 

19l6". 

1(a) 


of   the   Domestic 
1&73    (hereinafter 
as   the   "Act")    is 
at   the   end   thereof 
'In  any  fiscal 
appropriated   for 
Jnlverslty    Year    for 
section   112  exceed 
provided    In   the 
not  apply  with  re- 
such  appropriation 

lb2(c)    of  the  Act   is 

the  end  thereof  the 

'The    Director    is 

and  support  volim- 

to  recruit,  select, 

carry  out  the  pur- 


aid 


le    I    of    the   Act    is 
the  end  thereof  the 


VOL  UNTEEB 


I,    assistance    for 

PROCRAMS 


may  provide  tech- 

a.^l&tance    to    Federal 

locfil   governments  and 

profit  organizations, 

to  utilize  volunteers 


in  connection  wffh  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  port.  Such  assistance  may  be  used 
to  facilitate  and  improve  ( 1 )  methods  of 
recruiting,  training,  or  utilizing  volunteers, 
or  (2)  the  administration  of  volunteer  pro- 
grams. In  providing  such  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  the  Director  shall  utUlze. 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  existing 
programs,  and  shall  seek  to  avoid  duplication 
of  existing  programs  In  the  public  or  private 
sectors.". 

(2)  The  table  of  content.s  for  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting.  Immediately  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  122  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  123.  Technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  Improvement  of  volunteer 
programs.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  108.  Of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  part  under  section  501,  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977.  and  for  eacli 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  obligated  for 
the  direct  cost  of  supporting  volunteers  In 
programs  or  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  grants  and  contracts  made  under  section 
402(12).". 

(2)   The  table  of  contents  for  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section    107   the  follovrtng 
new  Items: 
"Sec.  108.  Limitations.". 

(b)  Section  402(12)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(except  for  volunteers  serv- 
ing under  part  A  of  title  I  thereof) "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(except  as  provided 
In  section  108)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  on  October  1,  1976,  and  shall  not 
apply  to  any  agreement  for  the  assignment 
of  volunteers  entered  Into  before  such  date 
during  the  period  of  any  such  agreement. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  405  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  a  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  ACTION  Agency  Is  established 
by  administrative  action  after  Jantiary  1, 
1976,  the  provLslons  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
swell  Council.". 

(b)(1)  Title  IV  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  413. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  413. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "June  30,  1975,"  and  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "June  30,  1976,"  the  follow- 
ing: "September  30,  1977,  and  September  30. 
1978.". 

(b)  Section  503  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
"June  30,  1975,"  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "June  30,  1976,"  the  following: 
"September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978,". 

(c)  Section  504  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
"June  30,  1975,"  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "June  30,  1976,"  the  following: 
"September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978,". 

Sec.  7.  Section  211  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections : 

'(c)(1)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  responsible  for  pro- 
viding person-to-person  services  to  a  child 
ill  a  project  carried  out  -ander  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  have  the  exclusive  au- 
tliorlty  to  determine,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection — 

"A)  which  children  may  receive  support- 


ive person-to-person  services  under  such 
project;  and 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
services  shall  be  continued  in  the  case  of  each 
individual  child. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  such  an  agency  or 
organization  determines  that  it  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  a  mentally  retarded  child  re- 
ceiving, and  of  a  particular  Foster  Grand- 
parent providing  services  in  such  a  project, 
such  relationslilp  may  be  continued  after  the 
child  reaches  the  chronological  age  of  21 : 
Provided,  That  such  child  was  receiving 
such  services  prior  to  attaining  the  chron- 
ological age  of  21. 

"(3)  Any  determination  made  by  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
imder  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  made  through  mutual  agree- 
ment by  all  parties  Involved  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  child  involved. 

"(d)  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'child'  and  'children'  mean  any  indi- 
vidual or  Individuals  who  are  less  than  21 
years  of  age.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  secoud 
demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  tlie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie»  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins". 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12216  is  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  This  act  estab- 
lished the  ACTION  Agency  which  is  an 
umbrella  organization  for  various  vol- 
unteer programs. 

This  bill  has  been  developed  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunities  and  in  consultation  with 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

H.R.  12216  was  unanimou.sly  reported 
by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
this  morning,  May  4.  Because  of  the  ne- 
cessity-^ to  move  the  bill  quickly  to  the 
floor.  I  am  submitting  for  myself  and 
Mr.  QtriE  an  explanatory  statement  on 
the  bill  in  lieu  of  a  committee  report  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

We  are  asking  that  the  bill  be  brought 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  order 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act 
may  be  complied  with  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

H.R.  12216  amends  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973,  by  extending 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1978.  It  allows  cer- 
tain changes  in  other  provisions  of  the 
act  as  well. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities on  the  extension  of  authoriza- 
tion for  ACTION,  certain  problems  came 
to  Ught  with  regard  to  some  ACTION 
programs.  As  Chaiinnan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  cosponsor  of  H.R.  12216, 1  am 
inserting  on  behalf  of  my  and  Mr.  Quie's 
comments  into  the  Record  on  some  of 
these  matters.  In  addition.  I  am  also  in- 
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serting  the  committee's  comments  on  the 
Poster  Grandparents  program. 

UNIVEESrrY    TEAB    FOR    ACTIOK 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  funding  for  a 
program  which  has  proved  its  worth  and 
effectiveness— the  University  Year  for 
ACTION  should  be  preserved.  There  is 
no  opposition  to  expansion  of  other  pro- 
gi-ams  which  encourage  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  service-learning  projects, 
however,  it  is  believed  that  this  expan- 
sion should  not  occur  at  the  expense  of 
UYA.  Therefore,  the  10-percent  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  UYA  funds  for  other 
servicje-learning  programs  may  be  lifted 
only  when  the  appropriation  for  UYA 
excee(is  $6.7  million.  The  lifting  of  the 
restriction  applies  only  to  those  funds 
in  excess  of  $6.7  million. 

SPECIAL    VOLUNTEER    PBOGRASCS 

The  amendment  to  section  122(c)  of 
the  act  is  intended  to  clarify  the  author- 
ity of  the  Director  to  undertake  and  sup- 
port volunteer  service  programs,  and  to 
recruit,  select,  and  train  volimteers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  C  of  title 
I  of  the  act. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Agency  may 
wish  to  establish  programs  using  business 
volunteers.  It  is  believed  that  the  au- 
thority in  section  122(a)  Is  su£Gicient  to 
establish  such  programs.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  this  authority  is  contained  in 
section  122(a) ,  it  Is  not  intended  that  the 
Director  may  establish  ijrograms  which 
in  any  way  dupUcate  programs  author- 
ized under  title  in  of  the  act  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

TECHNICAL   AND   FINANCIAL   ASSTRTANCE 

Section  3(b)  of  H.R.  12216  amends  the 
act  by  adding  a  new  section  123  which 
authorizes  the  agency  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies,  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies,  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, which  use  or  desire  to  use 
volunteers  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
part  C  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

It  is  intended  that  the  authority  grant- 
ed the  agency  to  render  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  improving  volun- 
teer programs  is  restricted  to  the  provi- 
sions of  services  which  are  not  already 
rendered  by  existing  programs  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

With  respect  to  section  405  (a)  regarding 
the  membership  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  the  language  of  the  statute  is 
not  Intended  to  restrict  membership  to 
those  benefited  by  programs  carried  out 
under  this  act  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
Public-spirited  individuals  •with  interest 
and  experience  in  volunteerism  and 
others  whose  expertise  and  talent  qualify 
them  for  service  as  advisors  to  the  Di- 
rector may  also  be  selected.  It  Is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  re- 
quire that  the  Advisory  Council  be  made 
up  of  any  fixed  number  of  members  or 
that  some  plsuses  on  the  council  be  re- 
served for  members  ■with  a  highly  specific 
type  of  service  In  certain  Individual  pro- 
grams, except  as  provided  by  section  405 
(a.)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 
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LmiTATIONS 

The  new  section  108  allows  a  change 
in  the  funding  of  VISTA  projects.  Previ- 
ously the  funding  for  VISTA  projects 
came  almost  entirely  from  the  agency 
with  local  sponsors  contributing  tlie  cost 
of  transportation  and  supervision.  With 
the  new  provision  the  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  estabUsh  volunteer  programs 
with  local  sponsors  in  which  the  local 
sponsor  may  be  required  to  contribute  to 
the  direct  cost  of  supporting  volunteers. 
The  agency  is  authorized  to  use  up  to 
20  percent  of  tlie  funds  appropriated 
for  this  part  for  such  puiposes. 

Previously,  the  type  of  fimding  which 
section  108  allows  was  restricted  to  pro- 
grams authorized  by  part  C,  title  I  of 
the  act.  Two  of  the  principal  programs 
developed  under  this  authority  were  the 
program  for  local  service — ^PLS — and  the 
action  cooperative  volunteer. 

In  some  instances  the  PLS  has  been 
used  as  a  manpower  type  of  program 
tn  areas  where  the  level  of  unemployment 
has  become  very  high.  Such  was  the  case 
In  the  State  of  Wa.shlngton.  There  Is 
some  concern  regarding  the  use  of  the 
PLS  In  this  manner.  It  is  believed  that 
such  programs  are  more  effectively  and 
efflclehtly  administered  by  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  of  the  Department  of  TjsAmt. 
In  addition,  the  stipends  paid  imder  the 
PLS  are  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 
Therefore,  Instead  of  truly  alleviating 
the  effects  of  imemployment  and  result- 
ing economic  deprivation,  the  PLS  could 
perpetuate  Its  participants  In  poverty. 
There  is  opposition  to  such  use  of  PLS 
and  any  ither  programs  which  may  be 
established  or  continued  imder  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  agency  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  locsd  sponsors  for 
volunteer  programs  which  call  for  con- 
tracts, grants  or  cost-sharing. 

POSTER  GKANDPARENT  FBOGBAU 

"Hie  committee  recognizes  that 
through  the  years,  the  foster  grandpar- 
ent program  has  focused  its  attention 
on  "children"  and  that  "children"  have 
traditionally  been  defined  by  agency  reg- 
ulations as  being  "persons  under  18  years 
of  age."  As  part  of  Public  Law  94-135.  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975, 
the  Congress  took  steps  to  allow  indi- 
viduals who  are  mentally  retarded  and 
are  receiving  services  in  foster  grand- 
parent programs  to  continue  to  receive 
services  past  the  chronological  age  of 
21.  This  flexibility  was  given  through 
language  Inserted  in  the  statement  of 
managers  which  was  part  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  report  rather  than  In 
the  law  itself.  Since  that  action  was  tak- 
en, however,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  considerable  confusion  still 
exists  and  therefore  has  included  in  the 
language  of  the  legislation  itself  what 
it  believes  to  be  definitive  guidance  in 
this  matter. 

The  provision  allows  that  any  pubUc 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organiza- 
tion which  is  providing  foster  grand- 
parent services  has  the  complete  and 
exclusive  authority  to  determine: 

First,  which  children  may  receive  such 
services;   and. 

Second,  the  length  of  time  a  child  may 
receive  those  services. 


In  giving  total  discretion  and  control 
to  local  program  operators,  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  tliat  the  individuals  on 
the  local  level  are  best  able  to  make  the 
judgment  of  what  is  best  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  receive  program  services  as 
well  as  what  is  best  for  the  foster  grand- 
parents who  provide  them. 

At  the  same  time,  by  allo^'lng  total 
flexibility,  the  committee  does  not  intend 
that  the  general  traditional  focus  of 
"children"  will  be  discarded.  The  foster 
grandparent  program  has  been  success- 
ful in  working  with  the  traditional 
"children"  population  and  it  is  expected 
that  programs  throughout  the  country 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  committee  recognized  one  major 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  pertains  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  committee 
was  aware  that  there  are  programs  in 
which  the  same  retarded  individuals 
have  been  receiving  services  for  several 
years  and  now  many  of  these  individuals 
are  approaching  the  chronological  age 
of  21  or  have  even  passed  it.  Because 
agency  regulations  in  the  past  have  pro- 
hibited continuation  in  the  program, 
those  over  the  chronological  age  of  21 
had  to  be  dropped.  The  committee  placed 
a  provision  in  the  legislation  which  sup- 
plements the  local  determination  au- 
thority. If  the  agency  or  organization 
responsible  for  operating  the  foster 
grandparent  program  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child  who  is  participating  in  the 
program,  and  the  foster  grandparent 
who  Is  providing  the  service  to  that 
child,  then  that  "child"  may  continue 
In  the  program  past  the  chronological 
age  of  21.  In  the  legislation  the  com- 
mittee inserted  a  provision  which  says 
that  if  an  individual  is  to  be  retained 
beyond  the  chronological  age  of  21.  such 
continuation  shall  be  made  through  the 
mutual  agreement  by  all  parties  Involved 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  services 
to  the  child  involved."  This  means  that 
If  an  agency  desires  to  continue  a  re- 
tarded child  past  the  chronological  age 
of  21,  the  agency  and  the  grandparent 
must  agree  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  to  do  so.  If  there  is  no  mu- 
tual agreement,  then  the  child  may  not 
be  continued  in  the  program. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  It  was  not 
our  Intent  that  the  foster  grandparent 
programs  be  thrown  open  to  any  re- 
tarded individual  regardless  of  clirono- 
logical  age;  the  committee  put  in  the 
specific  proviso  which  limits  the  par- 
ticipation of  any  mentally  retarded  child 
who  has  passed  the  chronological  age  of 
21  to  only  those  individuals  who  v^-ere  en- 
rolled in  and  receiving  services  from  the 
project  prior  to  attaining  the  chronolog- 
ical age  of  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentlemsm  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkbkttts).  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hawtc- 
iNS)  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QxHE)  for  their  diligent  work  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
legislation  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  various  pro- 
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grams    carried    ou^    by    the    ACTION 
Agency. 
The  ACTION  Agency  was  established 


the  Domestic  Volun- 
1973  to  administer 


and  coordinate  varipus  domestic  volun- 
teer programs.  ACTION  serves  as  an 
umbrella  agency  for  antipoverty,  older 
American,  and  sma  1  business  volunteer 


programs  previouslj 


out   the    Federal    qtovernment    depart- 
ments. 

H.R.  12216  extends  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  i  or  these  progi-ams 
through  fiscal  year  11978.  In  addition,  the 


bill:   First,  adds  a 


would  allow  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds 


appropriated    for 
VISTA— to  be  used 
tract  programs;  and 
percent   restriction 


part  A,  Utle  I— 
for  grant  and  con- 
second,  lifts  the  10- 
on  expenditure   of 


fimds  for  service-le  irning  programs  in 
any  year  that  the  fi  nds  for  the  Univer- 
sity Year  for  ACTION  program  exceed 
$6.7  million.  The  res  trlction  is  lifted  for 
that  portion  of  the  funds  which  exceeds 
$6.7  mUlion. 
The  bill  maintainfe  the  funding  floor 


for  the  antipoverty 


million.  Such  sums  is  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  to  le  appropriated  for 
title  I— poverty  programs,  title  Ill- 
small  business  volur  teer  programs,  and 
title  IV — adminlstrajtion  and  coordina- 
tion. 

A  letter  and  cost  lestimate  of  the  bill 
follows: 

Congress  op  the  UnIted 
Congressional 
Washington 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Chairman,    Conimittet 
Labor,    U.S.    Hovs  i 
Washivgton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman 
403  of  the  Congressionkl 
the  Congressional  Budj  et 
the  attached  cost  estl  mate 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Doipestlc 
ice  Act  of  1973. 

Should  the  Commitl^e 
be  pleased  to  provide 
attached  cost  estimate 
Sincerely, 


Congressional 

Estimate 
bill   to   amend   the 
Service  Act  of  1973 
thorizations  of 
additional    fiscal 
purposes. 

PURPOSE lOF  BILL 


This  bill  modifies  a 
of  the  Domestic 
1973.  Several  sections 
use  amd  allocations  oj 
while  others  make  certa  i 
programmatic  changes 
of  the  bill,  from  the 
ever,  is  the  extension 
authorizations  for 
programs   administered 
extensions  would  allov 
be  necessary"  to  be 
years  1977  and  1978. 


COST  estimate 
( dollars  in 
Assumed  Funding  L^vel 
78,  69.1;  FY  79.  — ;  FY 


scattered  through- 


new  section  which 


programs  at  $29.6 


States, 
BuiKiET'  Office, 
,  D.C.  April  30, 1976. 

on    Education    and 
of    Representatives, 

Pursuant  to  Section 
Budget  Act  of  1974, 
Office  has  prepared 
for  H.B.   12216, 
Volunteer  Serv- 

so  desire,  we  would 
urtlier  details  on  the 


ii. 


MCE  M.  RlVLIN, 

Director. 


BufcET   OincK — Cost 
[.R.  12216 

Domestic   Volunteer 

to  extend  certain  au- 

adpropriatlons   for   two 

year,    and    for    other 


number  of  provisions 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
of  the  bill  limit  the 
appropriated  funds, 
n  administrative  and 
The  major  purpose 
standpoint  of  cost,  how- 
through  FY   1978  of 
appijopriatlons  for  certain 
by   ACTION.   These 
"such  sums  as  may 
appropriated  for  fiscal 


millions) 

FT  77,  56.2;    Fi' 
50,  — ;  FY  81,— . 


Costs — ^FY   77,   28.8;    FY   78,    65.4:    FY   79, 
28.7;  FY  80,  2.4;  FY  81,  — . 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATE 

Since  this  bill  authorizes  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  to  be  appropriated,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
funding  levels  needed  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  programs  reauthorized  by  this  bill.  Con- 
greas'  latest  determination  In  this  regard 
is  represented  by  these  programs'  FY  1976 
appropriations  levels.  It  was  therefore  as- 
sumed that  by  maintaining  that  FY  1976 
level  in  real  terms,  the  goals  of  the  programs 
in  FY  1977  and  FY  1978  would  be  met.  Thus, 
the  fiuiding  level  above  was  calculated  by 
inflating  that  FY  1976  level  ($53.2  million) 
by  the  latest  CBO-established  Consximer  Price 
Index  in  FY  1977  and  FY  1978.  Costs  were 
then  determined  using  agency  estimated 
spending  patterns. 

ESTIMATE   COMPARISON 

Not  Applicable. 

PREVIOUS  CBO  ESTIMATK 

Not  Applicable. 

ESTIMATF    PREPARED    BY 

Roger  C.  Faxon  (225-4972). 

FSTr.'JATE    APPROVED   BY 

James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12216.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  indicated,  there  were 
some  amendments  that  were  adopted  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  excellent  amend- 
ments. They  will  give  more  flexibility  to 
ACTION,  the  agency  which  administers 
the  volunteer  programs. 

There  is  tremendous  benefit  and  sup- 
port to  individuals  of  the  country  through 
the  concept  of  volunteerism.  Many  Mem- 
bers know  some  of  the  programs.  Prob- 
ably the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  is 
the  one  the  Members  may  know  better 
than  any  other,  but  there  are  program.s 
for  young  people  too. 

The  legislation  before  us  extends  the 
ACTION  Agency  for  2  more  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  during  the  short  life  of  this 
Agency  it  has  proven  to  be  a  capable  and 
responsible  force  for  encouraging,  de- 
veloping, and  promoting  volunteerism 
throughout  the  country.  Through  the 
years,  it  has  given  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans the  opportunity  to  share  part  of 
their  lives  with  others  and  make  a  con- 
tribution which  has  real  meaning. 

Because  the  Agency  has  been  working 
well,  the  committee  did  not  feel  the 
need  to  make  many  changes  in  the  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  are 
quite  moderate  but  I  believe  are  quite 
significant  in  that  they  will  give  the 
Agency  far  more  flexibility  to  can-y  out 
its  basic  mission. 

The  first  change  v.ill  allow  the  Di- 
rector the  flexibility  to  use  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  under  part  A  of  title 
I  of  the  act  for  gi-ant  and  contract  pro- 
grams. Part  A  authorizes  among  other 
things,  the  VISTA  progi-am.  With  the 
20  percent  flexibility,  the  Director  will 
be  able  to  utilize  the  "cost-sharing"  con- 
cept which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do 
under  the  existing  law.  I  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  cost-sharing  con- 
cept when  I  visited  the  United  Tribes 
Vocational  School  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Tliey  presently  operate  several  programs 
funded  by  the  ACTION  Agency,  including 
a  VISTA  program.  They  indicated  to  me 


that  they  could  operate  a  VISTA  pro- 
gi-am  much  better  through  a  grant 
arrangement. 

Given  the  financial  limitations  of 
Indian  tribes  in  general,  I  felt  it  sig- 
nificant that  they  liked  ACV  even  with 
50  percent  cost-sharing.  Cost-sharing 
should  improve  the  program  and  permit 
the  agency  to  actually  increase  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  without  increasing  the 
Federal  funds.  I  believe  that  if  com- 
munities are  willing  to  share  the  costs 
of  supporting  a  volunteer  program,  it  will 
be  a  true  measure  of  the  value  that  they 
place  on  volmiteer  services.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  positive  step  which  will  enhance 
the  program. 

To  say  that  the  administration  is 
totally  in  support  of  this  bill  would  not 
be  accurate.  Tlie  President's  budget 
requested  less  money  for  VISTA,  less 
money  for  the  University  Year  of 
ACTION  than  we  authorize  in  our  bill. 
As  we  developed  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee, I  felt  that  some  concern  existed 
about  a  possible  ulterior  motive  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  change  the  law  and 
give  greater  flexibility  to  the  Director 
to  cost  share  in  VISTA  programs.  In  or- 
der to  guarantee  that  there  was  no  ul- 
terior motives  on  our  part,  I  agreed  to 
continue  the  floor  at  $26,300,000  for 
VISTA  and  $6,700,000  for  the  University 
Year  of  ACTION,  so  that  the  other 
clianges  would  not  in  any  way  reduce 
those  programs  that  had  been  felt  by 
some  people  to  be  of  utmost  importance 
and  that  they  wanted  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  what  the  committee  did  regard- 
ing the  National  Advisory  Council  to  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  committee  re- 
tained the  language  authorizing  but  not 
requiring  the  Director  to  establish  a  na- 
tional council.  Tlie  language  was  retained 
simply  as  a  guide  so  that  if  the  present 
Director  or  a  future  Director  chooses  to 
recoiistitute  the  Advisory  Coimcil.  he 
may  do  so.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  Ls  inserting  in  the  Record  to- 
day tlie  committee's  report.  In  the  report, 
the  committee  added  the  following  lan- 
guage which  gives  guidance  as  to  what 
the  Director  may  do  and  replaces  the  in- 
structions placed  in  the  "Joint  Explana- 
tory Statement  Regarding:  House/Sen- 
ate Compromise  on  S.  1148/H.R.  7265." 
inserted  in  the  Record,  Septenjber  19, 
1973. 

The  new  report  language  says: 
With  respect  to  Section  405(a)  regarding 
the  membership  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  the  language  of  the  statute  is  not 
intended  to  restrict  membership  to  those 
benefited  by  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Public  spirited 
individuals  with  interest  and  experience  in 
volunteerism  and  others  whose  expertise  and 
talent  qualify  them  for  services  as  advisors 
to  the  Director  may  also  be  selected.  It  is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  Committee  to  re- 
quire that  the  Advisory  Council  be  made  up 
of  any  fixed  number  of  members  or  that 
some  places  on  the  Council  be  reserved  for 
members  with  a  highly  specific  type  of  serv- 
ice In  certain  individual  programs  except  as 
provided  by  section  406  (a)  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

The  committee  made  one  other  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  legislation.  We  added 
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a  provision  which  will  allow  mentally 
retarded  children  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  to  remain 
in  the  program  past  the  chronological 
age  of  21.  The  following  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  committee's  reasons  and  the 
action  we  took: 

The  committee  recognized  that 
tlirough  the  years,  the  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent program  has  focused  its  attention  on 
children  and  that  children  have  tradi- 
tionally been  defined  by  agency  regula- 
tions as  being  "persons  under  18  years  of 
age."  As  part  of  Public  Law  94-135,  the 
Older  Americans  Amendments  of  1975, 
the  Congress  took  steps  to  allow  individ- 
uals who  are  mentally  retarded  and  are 
receiving  services  in  Poster  Grandparent 
programs  to  continue  to  receive  services 
past  the  chronological  age  of  21.  This 
flexibility  was  given  through  language 
inserted  in  the  statement  of  managers 
which  was  part  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  rather  than  in  the  law  it- 
self. Since  that  action  was  taken,  how- 
ever, the  committee  concluded  that  con- 
siderable confusion  still  exists  and  there- 
fore has  included  in  the  language  of  the 
legislation  itself  what  it  believes  to  be 
definitive  guidance  In  this  matter. 

The  provision  allows  that  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
which  is  providing  Foster  Grandparent 
services  has  tiie  complete  and  exclusive 
authority  to  determine: 

First,  which  children  may  receive  such 
services;  and 

Second,  the  length  of  time  a  child  may 
receive  those  services. 

In  giving  total  discretion  and  control 
to  local  program  operators,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  individuals  on  the 
local  level  are  best  able  to  make  the 
judgment  of  what  is  best  for  the  individ- 
uals who  receive  program  services  as  well 
as  what  is  best  for  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents who  provide  them. 

At  the  same  time,  by  allowing  total 
flexibility,  the  committee  does  not  in- 
tend that  the  general  traditional  focus 
of  "children"  vv'ill  be  discarded.  The  Pos- 
ter Grandparent  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  working  with  the  traditional 
"children"  population  and  it  is  expected 
that  programs  throughout  the  comiti-y 
vill  continue  to  do  so. 

The  committee  recognized  one  major 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  pertains  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  committee 
was  aware  that  there  are  programs  in 
which  the  same  retarded  individuals  have 
been  receiving  services  for  several  years 
and  now  many  of  these  Individuals  are 
approaching  the  chronological  age  of  21 
or  have  even  passed  it.  Because  agency 
regulations  in  the  past  have  prohibited 
continuation  in  the  program,  those  over 
the  clironological  age  of  21  had  to  be 
dropped.  The  committee  placed  a  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  which  supplements 
the  local  detennination  authority.  If  the 
agency  or  organization  responsible  for 
operating  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram determines  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  a  mentally  retarded  child  who 
is  participating  in  the  program,  and  the 
Foster  Grandparent  who  is  providing  the 
seiTice  to  that  child,  then  that  "child" 


may  continue  in  the  program  past  the 
chronological  age  of  21.  In  the  legislation 
the  committee  inserted  a  provision  which 
says  that  if  an  individual  is  to  be  retained 
beyond  the  chronological  age  of  21,  such 
continuation  "shall  be  made  through  the 
mutual  agreement  by  all  parties  involved 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  services 
to  the  child  involved."  This  means  that 
if  an  agency  desires  to  continue  a  re- 
tarded child  past  the  chronological  age 
of  21,  the  agency  and  the  Grandparent 
must  agree  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  to  do  so.  If  tl\ere  is  no  mu- 
tual agreement,  then  the  child  may  nor 
be  continued  in  the  program. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  it  was  not 
our  intent  that  the  Foster  Grandparent 
programs  be  thrown  open  to  any  retarded 
individual  regardless  of  chronological 
age;  the  committee  put  hi  the  specific 
proviso  which  limits  the  participation  of 
any  mentally  retarded  child  who  has 
passed  the  chronological  age  of  21  to 
only  those  individuals  who  were  enrolled 
in  and  receiving  services  from  the  project 
prior  to  attaining  the  chronological  age  of 
21. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  support  those  floors  that 
we  left  remainrng  in  the  bill.  The  floor 
for  VISTA  is  the  same  as  in  the  present 
act.  Tile  floor  for  the  University  Year  of 
ACTION  is  not  in  the  present  act.  I  be- 
lieve as  we  look  at  these  levels  and  the 
new  cost-sharing  provisions  in  the  next 
few  years,  we  will  find  that  they  will 
expand  the  opportunity  of  ACTION  to 
stimulate  the  kind  of  volunteerism,  not 
only  in  the  present  programs  as  they 
exist,  but  in  giving  assistance  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  encourage  them  to  be  more 
in  volunteerism  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  make  our  coun- 
try operate  better.  We  do  it  with  less 
Federal  direction.  We  do  it  where  we  en- 
courage people  in  the  private  sector  to 
be  helping  each  other.  Most  of  all,  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  are  going  to  bene- 
fit immensely  from  this.  I  beUeve  the 
amendments  are  good  and  the  money  we 
spend  on  them  is  well  spent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  as  to  when 
the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. Having  gone  to  the  desk,  I  found 
the  only  tiling  available  under  the  desig- 
nation of  H.R.  12216  was  a  simple  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  reported  it  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  this 
morning.  The  bill,  as  amended,  is  here 
at  the  desk,  if  anybody  wants  to  see  it, 
as  we  changed  it.  We  reported  it  out  of 
the  subcommittee  some  time  ago;  but 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  and  I 
had  some  differences  of  opinion.  We 
were  working  out  the  language  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  delay.  Because  the  full  commit- 
tee does  not  meet  at  all  times,  today  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  In 
vhich  we  could  take  it  up.  This  was  the 


last  day  under  Buspoidon.  This  is  why 
it  came  out  in  that  close  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Iflcbigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  notice  the  measure  before  us  Is  a  sub- 
committee print  and  it  shows  a  date  of 
April  23,  1976,  which  would  be  the  date, 
I  beheve,  it  was  introduced  as  a  sulicom- 
mittee  print. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  is 
not  a  long  time  ago. 

Second,  I  would  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  act  at 
this  time?  When  does  the  program  ex- 
pire, so  that  the  extension  would  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  QUIK  I  would  say  the  subcommit- 
tee print  was  printed  recently,  but  the 
action  taken  by  the  subcommittee  was 
done  some  time  ago.  The  law  expires  on 
Jvme  30  of  1976.  We  could  defer  action, 
but  we  have  the  budget  resolution  re- 
quirement that  legislation  be  brought 
out  of  our  committee  by  May  15. 1  under- 
stand the  desire  now  is  to  complete  work 
on  it  so  we  can  make  our  plans  for  appro- 
priations in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
genUemian  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  QUIK  Yes.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then  this 
action  is  being  taken  at  this  time  to 
avoid  the  impact  of  the  budget  resolution 
on  May  15? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
bring  this  up  under  a  suspension  or  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  between  now  and 
then? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  imagine  there  may 
have  been  a  possibili^,  but  I  would  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frtot  California  if  he 
wants  to  address  hinEelf  to  the  question 
of  bringing  it  up  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest,  that  with  respect  to 
other  measures  where  we  have  taken 
rather  rapid  action  on  them,  that  there 
was  at  least  something  for  a  Member  to 
see  in  tbe  way  of  a  report  or  explana- 
tion prior  to  its  ccwning  to  the  floor.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  we  could  not,  at 
the  desk  or  elsewhere  have  picked  up  the 
piece  of  legislation  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  act  upon.  It  was  not  available 
even  as  of  this  noon,  unless  one  came 
over  to  the  committee  s  desk.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  and  I  know 
it  is  not  the  way  we  usually  operate,  but 
I  just  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
in  my  view  this  legislation  is  soimd  legis- 
lation that  is  going  to  make  the  program 
function  much  better.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  forced  to 
oppose  this  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
the  mechanics  by  which  it  is  being 
brought  before  the  House,  since  I  have 
had  absolutely  no  opportunity  to  properly 
consider  its  merits. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
reconsider,  because  he  does  have  the  bill 
before  him  which  he  can  read,  and  he 
has  bad  time  here  in  which  it  could  be 
read.  He  can  determine  whether  It  has 
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the  merits  or  not.  If  any  Member  wants 
to  ask  any  questiOEs  of  myself  or  the 
gentleman  from  Ca  ifomia  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) we  would  be  glad  to  respond,  if 
there  are  any  questions  at  all  about  the 
legislation  and  its  deitails  and  its  merits. 


Mrs.    MINK.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  12216, 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1978,  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  the  operation  of  domestic 
service  programs  by  fee  ACTION  Agency 
through  fiscal  year  ll78  and  allowing  for 
variations  in  the  funning  of  certain  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  been  a  stropg  supporter  of  our 
volunteer  programs  iuch  as  VISTA  and 
the  Peace  Corps  sinqe  their  Inception  in 
the  1960's.  After  thei  r  consolidation  Into 
the  ACTION  Agency  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  these  programs  and 
continue  to  be  vitaJy  concerned  with 
their  impact  and  con  tinued  success. 

In  the  past  I  cosp  )nsored  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  A  TYIOS  Agency  and 
today  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  which  among  many  provisions 
extends  the  Domestl;  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  through  f  seal  year  1978,  adds 
a  new  section  allow!  ig  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  appropriated  liinds  for  the  VISTA 
program  to  be  used  for  grant  and  con- 
tract programs,  liftsi  the  10  percent  re- 
striction on  expenditure  of  funds  for 
.service  learning  pron^ms  in  any  year 
that  fxinds  for  the  Jnlversity  Year  for 
ACTION  program  tKceed  $6.7  million, 
and  provides  that  mentally  retarded 
adults  over  the  age  of  21  can  continue 
to  be  served  by  the  Poster  Grandparent 
program  volunteers  IT  they  were  enrolled 
in  the  program  pri  or  to  attaining  21 
years. 

I  am  pleased  that 
Labor  C(»nmittee,  of 


the  Education  and 
which  I  am  a  mem- 


ber, unanimously  reported  out  this  legis- 
lation and  sent  it  t6  the  floor  today.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  the  .same 
strong  support.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  tne  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  hIwkins)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  pniles  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  12216,  as  aiiended. 

The  question  was  t  iken. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  M  chigan.  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  object  to  the 


^ote  on  the  ground 


that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  t%at  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  \tm&  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was 
vice,  and  there 
not  voting  34,  as  foll<iws 


tak^n  by  electronic  de- 
were— yeas  367.  nays  31, 


.\bzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.c. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 


[RoU  ^o.  2321 

YEAS  —367 

Annunz  lo 

Armstrqii 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BadUIo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard,  ^.I. 

Beard, '  'enn. 


Bedell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Biaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 


Bonker 

Guyer 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Bowen 

Hagedoru 

Morgan 

Brademas 

Hall 

Mosher 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Breckinridge 

Hammer- 

Mottl 

Brlnkley 

schmidt 

Murphy,  m. 

Brodhead 

Hanley 

Murtha 

Brooks 

Hannaford 

Myers,  Ind. 

Broomneld 

Harkln 

Myers,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harris 

Neal 

Broyhlll 

Harsha 

Nedzl 

Buchanan 

Hawkins 

Nichols 

Burgener 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nolan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nowak 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Obey 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Helstoski 

O'Brien 

Burton,  John 

HlCkB 

O'Hara 

Burton,  Phillip  Hightower 

O'NeUl 

Butler 

HiUis 

Ottinger 

Byron 

Holland 

PassQum 

Carney 

Holt 

Patten,  N.J. 

Carr 

Holtzman 

Patterson, 

Carter 

Horton 

Calif. 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Perkins 

Chappell 

Howe 

Pettis 

ChlBholm 

Hubbard 

Peyser 

Clancy 

Hughes 

Pickle 

Clausen, 

Himgate 

Pike 

DonH. 

Hyde 

Presaler 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Preyer 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Price 

Cleveland 

Jeffords 

Prltchard 

Cochran 

Jenrette 

Quie 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Quillen 

Conable 

Johnson,  Pa. 

BandaU 

Conlan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rangel 

Conte 

Jones,  Okla. 

Recs 

Conyers 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Corman 

Jordan 

Reuss 

Cornell 

EUtfth 

Rhodes 

Cotter 

Kasten 

Richmond 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeier 

Rlegle 

D'Amours 

Kelly 

Rlnaldo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

Risenhoover 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Ketchum 

Robinson 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Keys 

Rodlno 

Daniel  son 

Koch 

Roe 

Davis 

Krebs 

Rogers 

Delaney 

Krueger 

Roncallo 

Delliims 

LaFalcc 

Rooney 

Dent 

Lagomarsino 

Rose 

Derrick 

Latta 

Rostenkowski 

Derwinskl 

Leggett 

Roush 

Devine 

Lehman 

Rousselot 

Dickin&on 

Lent 

Roybal 

Diggs 

Levltas 

Ruppe 

Dlngell 

Litton 

Russo 

Dodd 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Downing,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Santini 

Drinan 

Long,  Md. 

Sarasln 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lott 

Scheuer 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

Uu  Pont 

Lundine 

Schulze 

Early 

McClory 

Sebellus 

Eckhardt 

McCIoskey 

Selberllng 

Edgar 

McCoUlster 

Sharp 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McCormack 

Shipley 

EUberg 

McDade 

Shriver 

Fmery 

McEwen 

Slkes 

English 

McFall 

Simon 

Erlenboru 

McHugh 

Sisk 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Skubltz 

Fary 

McKlnney 

Slack 

Fascell 

Madigan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fenwlck 

Magulre 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Findley 

Mahon 

Solarz 

Fish 

Martin 

Spellman 

Fisher 

Mathis 

Spence 

Flthlan 

Mat8una;;a 

Staggers 

Flood 

Mazzoli 

Stanton, 

Florio 

Meeds 

J.  WUllam 

Foley 

Melcher 

Stark 

Ford,  Mich. 

Metcalfe 

Steed 

Ford,  Tenu. 

Meyner 

Steeiman 

Forsythe 

Mezvlnsky 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Fountain 

Mikva 

Stephens 

Frenzel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stokes 

Frey 

Miller,  Ohio 

Stratton 

Puqua 

MUls 

Stuckey 

Gaydos 

Mineta 

Studds 

Glalnio 

Minish 

Sullivan 

Gibbous 

Mink 

Symington 

GUman 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Talcott 

Glnn 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Goldwaier 

Moakley 

Thompson 

Gonzalez 

Moffett 

Thone 

GooOling 

MoUohau 

Thornton 

Gradison 

Montgomery 

Traxler 

Grassley 

Moore 

Treen 

Green 

Moorhead, 

Tsoiigas 

Gude 

Calif. 

L'llman 

Van  Deerlln 

Whalen 

Wydler 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wylie 

Vander  Veen 

Whitehurst 

Yates 

Vanlk 

Whltten 

Yatron 

Vlgorito 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  Alaska 

Waggonner 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Young,  Pla. 

Walsh 

Winn 

Young,  Ga. 

Wampler 

Wlrth 

Zablockl 

Waxmau 

Wolff 

Zeferetti 

Weaver 

Wright 

NAYS— 31 

Archer 

Jarman 

SchneebeU 

Kazen 

Shuster 

Bauman 

McDonald 

Snyder 

Brown,  Mich. 

Mann 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Michel 

Symms 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

MUford 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Crane 

Paul 

Teague 

Mynt 

Poage 

Wiggins 

Haley 

Roberts 

Young,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Runnels 

Hutchinson 

Batterfleld 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Abdnor 

Fraser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  Ql. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Nix 

BeU 

H6bert 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

BevUI 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

.Pepper 

Collins,  ni. 

Henderson 

RaUsback 

de  la  Garza 

Hlnshaw 

Rosenthal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sarbanes 

Esch 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stanton, 

Eshleman 

Kindness 

James  V. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Landnim 

Udall 

Evans,  Ind. 

Macdonald 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Flowers 

Madden 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  RaUsback 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Pattlson  oi 
New  York. 

Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indians  with  Mr.  Landruni 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Macdouald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
BeU. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  changed  her 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  miles  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bex's  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  12216,  the  bill  ju.st  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
GROUP  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pmsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section   1,  Public  Law  689, 


84th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hays,  chairman;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  RoDnjo;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton; 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio;  the  gentleman  from  Oklalioma, 
Mr.  Jarman;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bob  Wilson;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Del  Clawson;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSTDERATON 
OF  H.R.  12704,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOx^AlENT, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1142  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1142 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
ihe  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12704)  to  authorize  appropriations  lor  en- 
vironmental research,  development,  and 
demonstration.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  .shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill 
.shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclasion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  fi?ial  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  e.\cept  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
cMr.  LoTT) ,  pending  whicli  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1142 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12704 
authorizing  appropriations  for  tlie  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  OfRce 
of  Research  and  Development. 

This  is  a  1-hour  open  rule  with  time 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

HJl.  12704  was  originally  reported  to 
the  House  on  March  25,  1976.  It  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  on  April  7,  1976,  and 
reported  back  to  the  House  with  a  pro- 
posed amendment  on  April  8,  1976.  The 
proposed  amendment  requires  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  Federsd  agencies,  to  conduct  an  on- 
going inventory  of  environmental  re- 
search and  development  programs.  The 


purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  repository  for  information  about  all 
efforts  being  conducted  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  the  area  of  environmental 
research  and  development.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  information  could  be  used  to 
determine  where  duplication  of  efforts 
are  taking  place  and  those  areas  where 
additional  efforts  might  be  made. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $256.- 
567,000  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  EPA's 
environmental  research  and  development 
program.  This  amoimt  is  $16,633,100 
above  the  administration's  request.  The 
committee  has  recommended  that  sev- 
eral programs  in  the  functional  cate- 
gories of  air,  water  quality,  and  inter- 
disciplinary research  and  development 
receive  funding  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  1142  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12704. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk),  this 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate on  H.R.  12704,  EPA  research  and 
development  authorization,  and  that  the 
bill  shall  be  open  to  all  germane  amend- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  authorize 
S256,567,000  for  fiscal  year  1977,  which 
is  $16,633,100  above  the  administration's 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  I  support  the  resolution,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  page  2  of  House 
Resolution  1142,  in  line  2,  a  correction  in 
spelling  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
word  "adoption." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlecan  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12234.  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  AND  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1157  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1157 

Resolved.  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
12234)  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
to  amend  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966.  lo 
establish  a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pv.rposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  min- 
ority member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  fivc-mlnute  rule  by 
titles  mstead  of  by  sections  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  ov.e  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12234.  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  327;  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  12234  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Young  >  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  tlie  min- 
ority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  pending 
wliich  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1157 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  12234.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966,  to 
establish  a  program  for  tlie  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  thi-ough- 
out  the  Nation. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  after 
the  passage  of  H.R.  12234,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  327,  making  it  in  order  for 
the  House  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  327,  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  12234 
as  pas.sed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  consei-vation  measures  to 
come  before  the  94th  Congress.  The  bill 
would  enlarge  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fvmd  and  increase  Federal 
matching  funds  available  for  the  pres- 
ei-vation  of  historic  properties. 

This  legislation  is  an  opportunity  for 
wise  investment  to  insure  permanent 
protection  of  invaluable  natural  and  his- 
toric treasures,  and  to  enhance  and  ex- 
pand the  recreational  and  cultural  re- 
sources available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

H.R.  12234  would  increase  the  annual 
authorization  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  from  the  present  level 
of  $300  million  to  $450  million  in  fiscal 
year  1978,  $625  million  in  fiscal  1979, 
and  $800  million  each  year  after  that, 
through  fiscal  1989.  These  are  substan- 
tial, but  reasonable  and  badly  needed 
increases  in  funds  available  to  acquire 
Federal  parklands.  such  as  those  in  the 


and 
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national  park  syste^, 
matching  grants  to 
and  recreation  facilities 

The  bill  also  provides 
tant  new  parks  policy 
recting  the  Secretary 
review  urban  recrea^on 
and  opportunities, 
the  Congress  In  1 
meeting  urban  outdobr 
The  Interior  Comirlttee 
clear  that  the  Natiorfcl 
other  Federal  land 
should  play  an  activ 
Hopefully  the  resul 
plan  for  urban  parks, 
to  implement  it. 

The  other  major 
would  increase  funds 
to  the  States  for 
erties  from  the  present 
$24.4  million  to  $75  njllllon 
1978  and  1979,  and 
from  fiscal  year  1980 


and  to  provide 
he  States  for  paiics 

for  an  impor- 

initiative  by  di- 

of  the  Interior  to 

needs,  problems 

to  report  back  to 

j|ear  on  options  for 

recreation  needs. 

has  made  it 

Park  Senice  and 

managing  agencies 

!  role  in  tliis  study. 

will  be  a  specific 

and  we  can  proceed 


LAND  AND   WATER  CC  NSESVATION  FUND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woi  Id  like  to  comment 
briefly  now  on  the  h  nd  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  which  Ls  a  particularly 
suitable  mechanism  f  ar  meeting  our  con- 
sciTatlon  and  recreation  needs.  Almost 
all  of  the  money  for  t  le  fund  comes  from 
ofif.shore  oil  leasing  r(  iceipts.  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  part  of  tlie  Fedei-al  revenues 
from  sale  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources— In  this  cas(.  offshore  oil — can 
bo  reinvested  tn  pa-ks  and  recreation 
with  permanent  valije  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

The  conservation  lund,  cm-rently  au- 
thorized at  a  level  (f  $300  million  an 


nually,  is  allocated  &s 


goes  to  State  and  lo  i&l  governments  In 
50-50  matching  gran  s  for  planning,  ac- 
quisition, and  develo]  iment  of  parks  and 


recreation  faculties; 
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ieature  of  tliis  bill 
'or  matching  grants 
historic  prop- 
Federal  level  of 
'on  In  fiscal  years 
million  annually 
through  1989. 


prese  rvmg 


$100 


follows:  60 percent 


40  percent  goes  to 


Federal  land  acqulslti  on.  The  fund  Is  now 
the  sole  Federal  f unoing  source  for  pur- 
chasing land  In  the  m  itional  park  system. 


Since  the  fund  was 
$1.2  billion  has  been 


matched  by  State  aijd  local  sources  for 
State  park  systems  ahd  community  out- 
door recreation  programs.  Governmental 
imits  in  my  State  o    Georgia  have  re- 


ceived $24.5  million 


grants  for  planning,  i  icqulsition,  and  de- 
velopment for  parls  and  recreation 
throughout  the  State , 

Tlie  fund  has  provided  an  additional 
$800  million  for  lane  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  agencies  invalved  in  managing 
recreation  lands,  suqh  as  the  National 
Park  SeiTice. 

very  soUd  reasons 

now  enlarge  the 

cons^nation  iund. 

Interior  Conmiit- 

report  on  this  bill, 

Uie   purchasing 


tte 


reduci  id 


There  are  several 
why  Congress  should 
land  and  water 

For  one  thing,  as 
tee  points  out  in  its 
inflation   has 
power  of  the  fund 

For  another,  the 
ing  a  declining 
leasing  receipts.  In 
progi-am,  about  one 
receipts  went  into  th< 
As  the  leasing  progr 
ever — in  recent  years 
receipts  have  averag 
hou  annually — a 


established  in  1964, 
appropriated — and 


in  these  matching 


fund 


has  been  receiv- 
of  offshore  oil 
early  years  of  this 
hird  of  the  leasing 
conservation  fund, 
iim  expanded,  how- 
offshore  oil  leasing 
more  than  $4  bil- 
smjiller  percentage  of 


perce|itage 
the 


;<d : 


the  receipts  went  to  the  fmid.  Only  about 
5  percent  of  current  receipts  can  be  com- 
mitted to  the  fund  today. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  fimd  Is  the  obvious  need  to 
expand  our  park  and  recreatio*  pro- 
grams at  all  levels  of  government. 

On  the  "Federal  side "  of  funds  avail- 
able from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  for  example,  we  now  have  a 
backlog  of  more  than  $500  million  worth 
of  lands  already  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  national  park  system,  but 
not  yet  acquhed.  It  would  take  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  or  more  to  acquire  recre- 
ation lands  needed  in  the  national 
forests. 

On  the  "State  side"  of  the  fund,  there 
ai-e  similar  legitimate  and  urgent  de- 
mands for  additional  money.  The  com- 
mittee has  cited  a  recent  study  which 
found  tliat  the  States  right  now  could 
activate  about  $600  million  worth  of 
projects  if  matching  grants  were 
available. 

FinaUj-,  we  need  to  increase  the 
amounts  available  from  the  land  and 
water  consei-vation  fund  because  the  Na- 
tion must  make  a  commitment  to  better 
park  and  recreation  opportunities  In  our 
urban  areas,  where  the  people  are — and 
obviously  land  costs  are  going  to  be  rela- 
tively high  in  these  areas.  We  should  act 
before  these  land  values  go  even  higher, 
as  they  are  sure  to  do. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about 
larger  Federal  expenditures,  I  would  ask : 
If  we  do  not  enlarge  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  now,  what  will  we  say 
15  or  20  years  from  now,  when  the  cost 
of  resources  and  facilities  needed  for 
parks  and  recreation  has  doubled  or 
tripled?  Or  what  will  we  cay  50  years 
from  now,  when  there  is  no  more  land 
and  water  to  conserve? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  a  similar  measm-e  in  the 
previous  Congress,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  It  without  weakening  amendment^!. 

Let  me  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend the  Interior  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  for  the  hard  work 
and  careful  thought  which  have  pro- 
duced this  bill.  The  subcommittee  chaii-- 
man,  Roy  A.  Taylor,  has  decided  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  this  term  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  ser\'ice.  Dui*- 
ing  the  9  j'ears  in  which  Representative 
Taylor  has  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  Con- 
gress has  doubled  the  acreage  in  our  na- 
tional park  system.  In  other  words,  the 
subcommittee  xmder  tlie  leadership  of 
Representative  Taylor  has  displayed 
remarkable  foresight  and  genuine  care 
about  our  diminishing  natm'al  treasures 
and  our  recreational  needs.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  today  can  be  another 
milestone  in  the  achievements  of  Repre- 
-■^entative  Taylor  and  hLs  committee 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  ob- 
serving tliat  this  legislation  has  the 
sti-ong  support  of  leading  envii-onmental- 
ists  and  conservation  groups  in  Georgia. 

Additionally,  many  national  organiza- 
tions have  worked  for  and  are  supporting 
passage  of  this.  An  example  of  this  na- 


tional support  can  be  found  in  a  memo- 
randum, which  I  hereby  submit  for  the 
Record,  from  a  number  of  these  groups 
to  our  colleague  Representative  John  F. 
Seiberlinc,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation and  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
Memoraxdui.t 

Afrh.   27.  1976. 
Re  views  on  H.R.   12234. 
To  Hon.  John  F.  Setberling. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

In  response  to  your  reque.st  for  views  on 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and 
Historic  Preservation  Act  amendments,  sev-  • 
era!  organizations  discussed  the  various  as- 
pects of  H.R.  12234  and  other  anticipated 
amendments. 

As  many  of  us  have  previously  testified,  we 
strongly  support  the  principal  aspects  of 
H.R.  12?34 — Increasing  the  Land  and  Water 
Con-servatlon  Fund  Incrementally  over  a 
three-year  period  to  $800  million,  and  estab- 
lishing a  historic  preservation  fund,  lncrea.s- 
ing  incrementally  to  $100  million  In  FY  80. 

The  record  of  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  and  Historic  Preservation  Act 
Implementation  clearly  Bets  them  above  many 
other  Federal  efforts.  Over  the  last  t«n  years 
for  instance,  LWCF  resources  have  aided  over 
13,500  state  and  local  park  planning,  acqui- 
sition and  development  projects.  State  and 
local  governments  have  matched  this  Fed- 
eral commitment. 

Public  demand  for  park  and  recreation  re- 
sources continues  at  a  high  level.  In  1975, 
National  Park  System  recreation  visit*  ex- 
ceeded 200  mUllon;  state  park  visits  exceeded 
550  million;  and  use  of  local  park  and  recrea- 
tion resources  exceeded  2  billion  visits. 

This  demand  translates  directly  Into  Ixind- 
lug  needs.  After  consultation  with  54  state 
outdoor  recreation  liaison  officers  In  1974,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  estimated  that 
$45.6  billion  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
state  and  local  park  and  recreation  capital 
projections  over  a  15-year  period.  This  mean.s 
a  $23  blUlon  LWCP  demand.  At  the  current 
authorized  level  ($300  million)  over  the  re- 
maining statutory  life  of  LWCF,  only  $2.7 
billion  or  12  percent  of  these  dollars  will  be 
available. . 

The  Federal  LWCF  demand  Is  also  substan- 
tial, and  BOR  estimated  that  $2.9  billion  l.s 
necessary  to  meet  ciurent  known  and  esti- 
mated funding  needs.  For  Instance,  in  1975 
an  estimated  $698  million  was  needed  to  com- 
plete acquisition  in  authorized  areas  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Forest  Service,  Fi.sli 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  Biueau  of  Land 
Management.  Over  $1.4  billion  Is  needed  to 
purchase  National  Fore.st  Syttera  and  Na- 
tional Park  System  inholdings,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  pending  or  proposed  legl.;Ia- 
tion  exceeds  $550  million. 

Historic  preservation  fuiiding  needs  ore 
equally  substantial.  Grants  to  state  and  local 
govenunents  for  planning,  stabilization  and 
restoration  of  historic  preservation  have  to- 
taled only  $61.2  million  since  1966,  while 
identified  state  and  local  funding  estimates 
for  FT  76  alone  exceeded  $214  million. 

The  LWCF  Is  now  funded  in  part  thrcugh 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  and  royalty  ' 
receipts  and  the  historic  preservation  fund 
would  also  be  supported  from  these  national 
resources,  now  totalling  about  $3  billion 
aimually.  It  Is  appropriate,  we  believe,  to  re- 
invest these  revenues  in  other  natural  and 
cultiual  resource  programs  providing  long- 
term  public  benefits. 

While  some  of  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tions differ  on  other  proposed  amendments 
we  are  united  in  oiir  support  for  the  LWCP 
and  historic  preservaiion  fund  aiithorizatioi; 
levels  proposed  In  HJ?.  12234. 

National  League  of  Cities. 
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U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Sierra  Club. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

The  Nature  Conservancy. 

North  American  WUdllfe  Federation. 

National  Association  of  County  Park  and 
Recreation  Officials. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

National  Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

Preservation  Action. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

National  Association  of  State  Park  Direc- 
tors. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Sport  Fishing  Institute. 

National  Conference  of  State  liCgislatures. 

National  Wildlife  Federation. 

National  Association  of  State  Ovitdoor  Rec- 
reation Liaison  Officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1157  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  H.R.  12234. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  House  Resolution 
1157  provides  for  a  1  hovu",  open  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  12234,  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  The  rule  further 
permits  the  bill  to  be  read  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections  and  makes  in  order 
in  the  House  a  motion  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  327  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12234  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  principal  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  to  increase  the  funding  and 
change  the  distribution  formula  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
current  limit  in  the  law  for  the  fund  per 
year  is  $300,000,000.  This  bill  proposes  to 
raise  that  limit  in  steps  to  $800,000,000  by 
1980.  The  allocation  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  moneys  to  the  States  is  revised  in 
the  bill  so  that  the  more  populous  States 
may  receive  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
fund  at  the  upper  authorized  levels. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
is  the  source  of  land  acquisition  money 
for  our  Federal  recreation  lands.  The 
National  Park  System,  Forest  Service 
recreation  areas,  and  certain  other  lands 
are  all  purchased  with  appropriations 
made  from  the  fund.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  fund  will  go 
to  the  States  under  this  bill  in  the  form 
of  matching  grants  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs.  These  grants  will  go  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  to  support  local 
park  and  recreation  areas. 

H.R.  12234  also  proposed  to  amend  the 
Historic  Presei-vation  Act  of  1966  to  es- 
tablish a  fimd  at  a  level  of  $24,400,000 
for  1977  and  up  to  $100,000,000  yearly 
by  1980  to  expand  the  program  of  match- 
ing grants  for  historic  preservation.  Tliis 
fund  is  designed  to  draw  its  revenue  from 
Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
receipts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule,  but  I 
have  some  problems  with  the  legislation 
itself.  As  the  bill  now  proposed,  36 
States  stand  to  lose  money  and  only  14 
States  stand  to  gain  imder  the  change  in 
the  distribution  formula  provided  in  title 
I.  The  reason  given  for  this  revision,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  so  that  more  recrea- 


tional facilities  and  parks  can  be  built 
in  the  urban  areas.  I  do  not  question  the 
need  of  the  cities  for  these  parks,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  equitable  to  take  funds 
normally  earmarked  for  rural  regions 
and  spend  them  in  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry.  Rural  America  has  just  as  great 
a  need  and  just  as  great  a  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  recreational  programs 
as  do  the  cities. 

Therefore,  while  I  favor  passage  of 
the  rule,  I  do  object  to  the  formula 
change.  I  am  advised  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation, and  I  would  encourage  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  .on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12704) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12704)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12704) ,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  H.R.  12704, 
authorizes  $256,567,000  to  support  the 
research  program  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year. 


The  amoimt  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  purpose  was  approxi- 
mately $240,000,000,  a  decrease  of  about 
$16  million  from  the  funding  level  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  these 
piuposes  last  year.  Considering  the  im- 
pact of  inflation,  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1977  represents  an 
even  more  substantial  reduction  in  the 
level  of  effort  in  this  important  work. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  research 
program  originally  proposed  by  EPA  for 
fiscal  year  1977  was  reduced  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  by  more 
than  $42  million.  The  committee  voted 
to  restore  only  about  one-third — $16.6 
million — of  the  OMB  reduction,  and  this 
small  increase  will  be  applied  to  selected 
types  of  research. 

The  legislation  before  this  body  is  the 
result  of  long  hours  of  hearings  and  the 
hard  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Environment  and  Atmosphere  under  the 
leadership  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, George  Brown,  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Larry  Winn.  I  commend 
them  both  for  their  dedication  smd  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  research  conducted 
by  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment provides  the  valid  scientific  data 
which  is  the  essential  foundation  for  the 
standards  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Agency  in  perfonnance  of  its  mis- 
sion— the  protection  and  enliancement 
of  the  emaronment. 

The  modest  increases  proposed  by  our 
committee  in  this  bill  were  made  largely 
to  support  research  on  the  health  and 
ecological  effects  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion. This  is  extremely  important  work. 
Expert  testimony  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  growing  evidence  indicating 
the  causes  of  most  cancer  in  humans, 
perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent  of  all 
maUgnancies,  are  environmentally  re- 
lated. Continued  research  is  the  only  way 
we  can  hope  to  have  a  full  miderstanding 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  EPA's  research  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  imder  the  mandates 
of  six  Federal  statutes.  Congress  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  imthinking  con- 
tamination of  our  water  and  air  which 
occurred  in  the  past  must  be  stopped.  We 
now  have  a  national  commitment  to  a 
healthy  environment. 

We  believe  the  authorization  for  en- 
vironmental research  provided  by  this 
bill  is  fully  justified.  It  has  the  support 
of  our  entire  committee,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  our  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown)  ,  the  chairman 
the  subcommittee,  to  handle  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12704.  I 
think  we  can  be  relatively  brief  with  this 
legislation.  This  bill  authorizes  the  fiscal 
year  1977  program  for  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  This  is  the 
office  which  conducts  the  basic  research 
and  generates  the  scientific  data  on 
which  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  regulations  are  based. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  it  is  ex- 
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ible  environmental 

pons. 

jgram  emphasizes 


tremely  important  M\  at  we  liavc  a  sound 
base  In  necessary  research  in  order  to 
support  the  promulgi  itlon  of  regulations 
by  the  EPA.  Within  the  subcommittee, 
with  the  close  cooper  ition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (A  [r.  Wtnii)  ,  the  act- 
ing ranking  minoritj  member,  we  have 
had  practically  no  c  isagreement  about 
the  details  of  the  bill  or  the  figures  con- 
tained in  this  legislat  ion.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  our  distinguisl  led  colleagues  from 
the  Committee  on  Ru  les,  the  bill  author- 
izes $256.5  million,  wl  lich  is  a  veiy  slight 
increase  of  only  $16  6  million  over  the 
administration's  request.  The  commit- 
tee's Increases  apply  to  certain  selected 
programs  where  t  le  administi*ation 
seemed  to  have  cut  in  o  areas  of  research 
in  which  the  House  h  ad  previously  indi- 
cated a  stronger  interest  than  usual,  and 
we  felt  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  not  particular  y  appreciate  that, 
so  we  restored  a  port  Ion  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intent  of  EPA's  re- 
search and  development  program  Is  to 
produce  scientifically  valid  Information 
and  pollution  control  technology  to  sup- 
port our  national  policy  on  environment- 
al protection  as  expressed  in  at  least 
eight  major  pieces  of  legislation  adopted 
in -the  past  decade.  Environmental  re- 
search authorized  by  this  bill  supports 
the  development  of  effective  pollution 
control  strategies  anq  the  promulgation 
of  reasonable  and  vi 
standards  and  regula 

EPA's  research  pi 
the  identification  andlsolution  of  current 
real-world  pollution  Problems,  and  pro- 
vides technical  suppoi  t  to  EPA's  Region- 
al Offices,  and  to  Stat ;  and  local  govern- 
ments. Such  scientifid  support  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  su  icess  of  the  overall 
EPA  mission — the  pDtection  of  human 
health  and  the  enviro  iment. 

HJl.  12704  authorises  a  total  budget 
for  EPA's  Ofl3ice  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  $256.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  amoinits  to  $16.6  million 
more  than  the  admir  istration's  request, 
but  the  increase  mere:  y  brings  the  budg- 
et up  to  the  level  recuested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  Current  fiscal  year. 
When  inflation  is  tak^  into  account,  tlie 
budget  we  recommend  today  is  substan- 
tially less  than  last  3  ear's  budget. 

Our  Subcommitee  o  1  the  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  the  itiodest  changes  v,e 
are  recommending  vere  selected  vei-y 
carefully.  Of  the  $42  million  cut  from 
the  Agency's  propose  1  research  budget 
by  OMB,  our  commiti  ee  voted  to  restore 
only  $16.6  million.  A  major  portion  of 
these  fimds  will  be  d«  voted  to  tlie  study 
of  health  and  ecologcal  effects  of  en- 
vironmental pollution, 

Ml-.  Chairman,  risearch  into  the 
health  effects  of  em  ii-onmental  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent 
ta.sks.  Contaminants  \\  1  our  air  and  water 
are  increasingly  recygnized  as  major 
contributors  to  Illness  and  in  some  cases 
death,  of  our  people.  '  lie  toll  exacted  by 
pollution  is  not  yet  fu  ly  understood,  but 
there  is  growing  evide;  ice  that  the  causes 
of  many  of  oiur  most  t  tnible  diseases,  in- 
cluding cancer,  can  be  traced  to  exposure 


to  pollutants  in  our  air  and  water  which 
men  have  unwittingly  placed  there.  If 
ever  there  was  a  strong  Justification  for 
a  vigorous  research  program,  it  certain- 
ly exists  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  environmental  research 
is  exceedingly  complex.  Many  new  pol- 
lutants are  entering  the  environment 
every  year.  Unfortunately,  we  know  little 
about  their  effects  either  on  man  or  the 
ecosystem.  '.'.Tiile  it  is  true  that  modern 
industrial  technology  is  advancing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  institutional  structiu'e  for 
dealing  with  environmental  problems  is 
still  in  the  process  of  evolvmg.  EPA  is 
only  6  years  old.  In  our  opinion,  no  other 
regulatoi-y  agency  intimately  affects  so 
many  aspects  of  today's  complex  society. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  possible  deci- 
sions under  these  circumstances,  an  ac- 
tive research  program  to  develop  ac- 
ciu-ate  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion Is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
results  of  EPA's  research  program  will 
allow  tliose  who  bear  the  responsibility 
for  these  difficult  matters  to  reach  well- 
informed  and  balanced  decisions. 

Prudent  environmental  management 
can  only  rest  on  a  sound  scientific  and 
teciinicf.1  basis.  Even  then  it  is  often  the 
case  that  decisions  must  be  made  under 
circumstances  of  great  uncertainty.  The 
purpose  of  EPA's  research  arm  is  to  de- 
fine the  problem,  propose  alternative 
solutions  and  thus  bound  the  scientific 
and  technical  uncertainty  as  much  as 
possible.  This  objective  scientific  Infor- 
mation then  serves  as  input  Into  a  decl- 
ionmaking  process  that  must  weigh  other 
factors  such  as  competing  national  needs, 
in  deciding  if,  what  kind,  and  when  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  address  an  en- 
vironmental problem. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  EPA  is  expected  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  environmental  mat- 
ters not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
abroad  as  well.  This  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide leadership  encompasses  the  Agency's 
regulatory  actions  and  also  its  research 
programs  which  provide  tlie  foundation 
for  the  regulatory  actions.  EPA  serves  as 
a  focal  point  for  many  environmental 
concerns  and  problems.  Its  research  pro- 
gram is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  iden- 
tifying the  magnitude  and  significance 
of  these  problems,  and  developing  and 
as.sessing  alternative  solutions. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  EPA's  re- 
.search  progi-am  authorized  by  H.R.  12704 
is  smaller  than  I,  personally,  would  pre- 
fer. It  will  be  suppoited  in  fiscal  year 
1977  by  a  lower  budget  than  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  this  Is  the  second  year 
in  a  row  that  the  research  budget  has 
declined. 

This  authorization  bill  reflects  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  financial  consti-aints  which 
our  Nation  faces,  and  I  believe  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  our  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  might  point  out  briefly  that  while 
tliere  is  no  substantial  argimient  with 
regard  to  the  dollar  figuies  contained 
in  this  bill,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
EPA  research  program  is  without  con- 
troversy in  some  areas.  There  was  con- 
siderable debate  within  the  subcommit- 
tee and  within  the  full  committee  with 
regard  to  whether  we  are  achieving  tlie 


necessary  research  information  that  we 
need  to  justify  some  of  the  EPA  regula- 
tions. 

Tliere  is  a  problem  with  regard  to  co- 
ordination with  research.  I  think  we 
have  pointed  out  thr.t  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  does  not  conduct  all 
of  the  environmental  research  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  does 
about  20  percent  of  it.  and  there  Is  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the  total- 
ity of  the  environmental  research  con- 
ducted by  some  18  agencies  makes  a 
comprehensive  whole  which  fulfills  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  So,  we  have  been 
concerned  about  this  matter  of  coordi- 
nation of  tlie  research  program. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  the  sub- 
committee sought  to  include  language  In 
this  bill  vvliich  would  lay  greater  stress 
upon  this  need  for  more  adequate  co- 
oidination. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee  de- 
voted a  full  day  of  hearings  within  the 
Isst  month  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  certain  research  results  relating 
to  sulfur  dioxide  had  been  properly 
guided  a  few  years  back,  and  that  Is  a 
matter  of  continuing  investigation  be- 
cause the  integrity  of  the  research  has 
to  be  above  question. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  In  which 
the  subcommittee  feeLs  continuing  at- 
tention is  necessary,  aside  from  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  dollars  which  are  author- 
ized and  expended  to  support  EPA's  re- 
search program  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
are  not  really  substantially  in  question. 
The  bill  was  reported  on  a  voice  vote, 
with  no  objections,  in  the  subcommittee. 
The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cahforaia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  During  markup  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  restored  $800,- 
000  to  the  research  and  development  ef- 
fort of  EPA's  Office  of  Radiation,  for  a 
total  of  $1.6  million. 

My  concern  In  offering  that  amend- 
ment was  to  be  certain  that  EPA  would 
have  the  capability  to  have  some  over- 
sight over  radiation  health  effects  re- 
search being  undertaken  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. Those  two  agencies  already  have 
substantially  higher  radiation  research 
budget  authorizations  than  has  EPA. 
Also.  EPA  must  have  sufficient  resources 
for  this  purpose  to  exercise  its  statutory 
standard-setting  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  That  is  . 
correct,  and  the  subcommittee  did  not 
approve  your  amendment  because  of 
EPA's  apparent  wilUngncss  to  go  along 
with  the  determination  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  additional 
fimding  for  EPA  would  Involve  duplica- 
tion with  NRC  and  ERDA. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Yes,  I  accepted  tliat 
reasoning  at  the  time.  But  I  must  .say 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  tliat  the  fox 
is  being  authorized  to  gunrd  the  chicken 
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coop.  It  is  now  my  understanding  that 
EPA  is  entering  into  agreements  with 
NRC  and  ERDA  for  the  specific  kinds  of 
research  EPA  feels  necessary  to  fulfill  its 
standard-setting  responsibilities  on  radi- 
ation levels. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes,  I 
understand  that,  too.  I  must  say  that 
I  am  glad  you  raised  this  issue.  We  mtist 
be  watchful  over  the  course  of  the  next 
year  to  make  certain  that  the  other 
agencies  meet  EPA's  needs  for  standard 
setting.  

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  for  certain. 
If  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
EPA's  needs  are  not  satisfied  by  the 
other  agencies  involved,  then  I  think  the 
Congress  must  review  the  entire  radia- 
tion monitoring  and  standard-setting 
programs.  In  the  interest  of  protecting 
public  health,  we  may  have  to  revamp 
the  program  enth-ely. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Yes,  it  is 
my  view  tJiat  if.  after  carefully  moni- 
toring what  the  three  agencies  do  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year,  we  determine 
that  there  Is  need  for  major  change,  I 
will  certainly  be  prepared  to  work  on 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  as  well. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  certainly  will,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time  on 
tins  important  matter. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer)  for  his 
continued  support. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague), 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  cooperation  that  they 
have  given  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  for  the  many,  many  hours 
of  hearings  that  we  have  held  in  trying 
to  ascertain  what  is  best  for  the  research 
and  development  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  think  that  it  is 
necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to 
clarify  some  of  the  main  things  that  we 
discussed  and  some  of  the  main  topics 
that  took  most  of  our  time  in  those  many 
hours  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  12704,  the  fiscal  year  1977  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  R.  &  D.  programs. 

H.R.  12704  authorizes  the  EPA  $256,- 
567,000  for  its  R.  &  D.  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1977.  This  amount  is  $16,633,100 
above  the  administration's  request  or 
about  6.9  percent  higher.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively modest  increase  which  merely 
maintains  the  EPA  progi'ams  at  about 
their  current  levels. 

Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment is  a  term  which  has  become  com- 
mon only  in  the  past  10  years.  Environ- 
mental research  differs  from  research  in 
the  traditional  scientific  disciplines  in 
that  It  usually  entails  a  combination  of 
several  disciplines.  Advances  must  be 
made  in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology 
in  tandem  and  then  integrated  to  ad- 
dress a  particular  Issue.  For  example. 


the  issue  of  the  possible  depletion  of  the 
ozone  layer  by  fluorocarbons  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  catalytic 
reactions  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
physics  of  gaseous  diffusion.  Environ- 
mental R.  ti  D.  is  thus  interdisciplinary 
R.  &D. 

The  major  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget,  $129,223,500.  Is  devoted  to 
research  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  directs  EPA  to  investigate 
the  causes,  effects  and  control  technol- 
ogj'  of  air  pollution.  EPA's  R.  &  D.  is 
supposed  to  furnish  the  knowledge  re- 
quired to  establish  appropriate  environ- 
mental controls.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  measure  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lutants on  humans,  animals,  plants  and 
the  general  environment.  It  seeks  to  de- 
velop models  capable  of  predicting  the 
behavior  of  emissions  and  to  verify  the 
models  by  actual  testing.  Part  of  the 
program  aims  at  developing  a  standard- 
ized set  of  monitoring  criteria.  Consist- 
ent monitoring  methods  are  essential  if 
data  from  aroimd  the  country  are  to  be 
analj-zed  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Water  quality  research  seeks  to  de- 
velop efficient  waste  water  treatment 
technology,  useful  monitoring  tech- 
niques and  workable  strategies  to  con- 
trol the  spills  of  hazardous  materials. 
The  1976  program  includes  emphasis  on 
the  health  effects  of  waste  water  and 
sludge  on  land.  The  1977  program  will 
encompass  ecological  effects  research  on 
ocean  dumping,  disposal  of  dredge  soil, 
and  health  effects  research  on  waste 
water  and  sludge  treatment,  disposal, 
and  use. 

EPA's  solid  waste  program  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  improved 
solid  waste  management,  disposal  tech- 
nology*, and  resource  recovery  technol- 
ogy. Such  advances  would  permit  local 
agencies  to  cope  with  their  solid  waste 
problems  effectively  and  economically. 
The  program  also  seeks  to  develop  the 
scientific  base  for  possible  establishment 
of  standards-^  for  hazardous  wastes. 

The  solid  waste  program's  major 
thrust  includes  the  background  analysis 
necessary  to  support  the  development  of 
a  regulatory  program  for  the  treatment 
of  toxic  chemicals,  the  migration  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  through  soils  and  the  eval- 
uation of  sanitary  landfills.  The  toxic 
chemical  area  includes  the  EPA's  pesti- 
cide program  which  develops  data  in  sup- 
port of  administrative  reviews,  develops 
new  methods  of  pest  control,  and 
searches  for  substitute  chemicals  as  al- 
ternatives for  hazardous  pesticides. 

The  environmental  Impact  of  energy 
projects  is  of  major  concern  to  the  EPA. 
The  increased  use  of  coal  and  nuclear 
power  together  with  the  anticipated  use 
of  solar,  geothermal  and  shale  oil  de- 
mand current  attention.  Each  energy 
source  has  its  own  set  of  features  and 
side-effects  which  must  be  analyzed.  The 
environmental  effect  of  a  particular  en- 
ergy activity  is  a  necessary  element  hi 
properly  implementing  It. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  energy  R.  &  D. 
program  is  to  provide  controls  for  those 
extraction,  processing  and  utilization  ac- 
tivities known  to  cause  significant  health 


and  ecological  damage.  This  is  a  very 
broad  topic  which  includes  stack  gas 
scrubbei-s.  oil  shale  and  coal  extraction. 
I  would  urge  the  EPA  to  cooperate  with 
other  federal  agencies  and  private  enter- 
prise in  reaching  mutually  satisfactory 
agreements.  Many  people  perceive  the 
EPA  as  a  stumbling  block  or  nemesis  in 
the  search  for  new  energy  sources.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  EPA  to  work  with 
energy  producers  in  resolving  environ- 
mental questions  rather  than  to  become  & 
perennial  bane.  We  would  like  to  hear 
of  the  EPA  accelerating  new  energj* 
sources  Instead  of  delaying  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  EPA's  research  and 
development  program  \%  directed  at  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  healthy 
environment  In  which  we  may  work  and 
live.  The  authorization  levels  in  H.R. 
12704  will  permit  the  EPA  to  continue  its 
contributions  at  a  steady  level  of  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  affirmatively. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  read  the  report,  it  appears  that  this 
is  merely  authorizing  expenditures  for 
research. 

Mr.  WINN.  Research  and  development. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Is  there  £iny- 
thing  in  this  bill  that  grants  more  author- 
ity to  EPA  to  regulate  and  to  close  in- 
dustries, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WINN.  No;  that  does  not  come 
under  the  juiisdiction  of  this  subcom- 
mittee or  of  this  committee.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  EPA. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  (Mr.  GOLDWATER>. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
briefly  want  to  discuss  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  Report  on  this 
bill.  The  single  committee  view,  on  page 
10,  discusses  the  need  for  interagency 
coordination.  I  believe  we  have  solved 
the  problem  discussed  in  that  view  with 
the  compromise  language  in  section  5  of 
the  bill. 

The  view  goes  farther,  however,  and 
implies  that  the  committee  considers 
that  passthrough  funding  is  a  better 
mechanism  and  even  that  the  technique 
is  being  "undermined  by  the  transfer  of 
authority  and  resources  from  EPA,  and 
appropriations  being  made  directly  to 
ERDA."  That  implication  and  the  rest 
of  the  second  paragraph  are  simply 
wrong,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
last  two  lines,  which  state  that  we  agree 
that  tliere  should  be  a  formal  coordina- 
tion mechanism.  We  did  agree  on  that 
need  and  that  is  why  we  put  in  section 
5.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  committee's 
view,  and  I  believe  that  the  voting  on 
section  5  in  the  full  committee  supports 
my  views. 
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To  attempt  to  set  tl 
let  me  lay  out  the 
discussion  on  passthroiigh 
EPA   to  ERDA.   The 
a  pproxlmate. 

BACKCROtTMO    OF    PASStAhOUGH    FUNDING 

In  the  fiscal  year  19'  5  budget  submiS' 
sion  to  Congress  the  Pi  esident  requested 
a  special  energy  supple  nent  of  $106  mil 
lion. 

In  this  request,  OMI  added  $23.0  mil- 
lion including  $6.5  mil  ion  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  t<  the  AEC/ERDA 
budget  for  health  and  <  nvlronmental  re 
search  related  to  nuclesjr  energy  develop 
nient,  $9.0  million  to  th0  NSP  budget  and 
$74  million  to  the  EPA  budget. 

The  $74  million  was  ^dded  to  the  EPA 
budget  because  OMB  \ras  imable  to  as- 
sign these  funds  to  spe<;ific  agencies  and 
it  was  specified  that  tjiese  funds  would 
be  held"  for  passthrough  to  other  agen- 
cies at  a  later  time. 

Congress  reduced  fae  passthrough 
total  of  this  special  e:iergy  request  by 
$24  million. 

Three  million  dollars  was  added  from 
control  technology  fun<  s  to  increase  the 
total  of  the  passthrougl  exercise  to  $78.5 
million. 

OMB  established  an  I  iteragency  work- 
ing group  to  develop  a  plan  for  energy- 
related  health  and  ei  vlronmental  re- 
search needed  to  instre  energy  Inde- 
pendence, identify  ag«ncies  who  were 
best  qualified  to  condt  ct  the  research, 
and  recommend  level  cf  efifort  for  each 
objective  and/or  task. 

The  working  group  report,  the  King- 
Mulr  report,  was  submitted  to  OMB  In 
November  1975,  and  thi  i  report  has  been 
used  to  distribute  the  pi  issthrough  funds 
to  appropriate  agencies 

Although  EPA  has  stated  in  their  fiscal 
year  1977  budget  subn^sslon  that  they 
have  been  established  lis  the  lead  Fed- 
eral agency  in  directing  energy  research 
and  development,  OMI  has  not  desig- 
nated any  agency  as  lefid  agency. 

EPA  has  the  responsibility  with  the 
assistance  of  other  involved  Federal 
agencies  to  coordinate  i  nd  manage  such 
an  interagency  effort  vith  passthi-ough 
funds  used  to  support  tl  e  energy-related 
health  and  environmen  al  research  and 
development. 

In  the  deliberations  o:  the  Interagency 
working  group,  AEC/EI  DA  received  $12 
million  in  passthrough  1  unds  for  specific 
tasks  in  fiscal  year  1975 

OMB  decided  that  $>  miUion  of  the 
$12  million  received  by  ERDA  would  be 
absorbed  in  ERDA's  fisc  il  year  1976  base 
budget;  the  remaining  i5.2  million — re- 
duced because  of  a  12.5  percent  decrease 
in  EPA's  fiscal  year  197  5  budget — would 
come  by  the  passthrough  route. 

No  additional  passthi  ough  funds  will 
be  absorbed  in  ERDA's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget. 

The  $3.6  million  reduction  in  EPA's 
fi.scal  year  1977  budget  irequest  does  not 
imply  additional  dollars  will  be  absorbed 
by  ERDA. 

Instead,  EPA  wronglj  states  that  this 
reduction — $3.6  million-  - 
...  is  more  than  offset  by  an  Increase  In  the 
budget  for  the  Energj'  Refeearch  and  Devel- 
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opment    Administration    for    energy-related 
environmental  research. 

In  fact,  the  increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
1977  budget  submission  for  ERDA's  Di- 
vision of  Biomedical  and  Environmental 
Research  is  only  $5.2  million,  less  than  a 
cost-of-living  increase. 

As  this  discussion  clearly  has  shown, 
the  notion  that  anyone  is  undermining 
anything  is  unjustified.  To  provide  addi- 
tional detail  on  this  subject,  I  am  at- 
taching a  letter  and  a  speech  given  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Jim  Liverman  who 
heads  ERDA's  environmental  programs.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  be  enlightened  on 
this  passthrough  fantasy  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  view. 
The  letter  follows: 

October  2,    1974. 
Dr.  Warren  Muir, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Mtrm:  Tou  asked  for  my  frank 
comments  on  the  review  process  used  to 
"look  over"  and  "make  judgments  and  rec- 
ommendations about"  the  Environmental  Ef- 
fects funds  appropriated  to  AEC,  NSF,  and 
EPA. 

I  gave  the  enclosed  speech  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Independent  Research  In- 
stitute m  Oklahoma  City  on  September  15. 
It  drew  a  lot  of  discussion  since  the  people 
present,  most  of  whom  manage  $1-5  mJUion/ 
year  programs,  had  never  encountered  gov- 
ernmental decision-making  processes  at  close 
range.  It  was  fun  (but  tough)  answering 
their  questions.  I,  of  course,  took  the  writer's 
perogatlve  to  embellish  here  and  there  In 
order  to  dramatize  the  process.  My  conclusion 
was  and  is  that,  with  modifications,  there  Is 
probably  no  better  way  to  arrive  at  a  "right" 
decision. 

Let  me,  however,  give  you  a  little  more  de- 
tail on  the  final  2  or  3  pages  of  the  talk. 

I  believe  that  our  interagency  exercise 
would  have  gone  off  much  more  smoothly  had 
the  Chairman  of  the  Group  been  clearly  In 
charge  from  the  beginning.  The  Initial  stages 
of  the  exercise  were  characterized,  as  were 
the  closing  days,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  EPA  to  orchestrate  the  whole  show.  This  Is 
an  understandable  attitude  and  I  do  not 
resent  it,  but  It  Is  not  the  way  to  get  the 
job  done  among  peers  when  one  group  Is  more 
equal  than  another.  So  for  lesson  1,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  group  elect  an  overall  chairman 
who  has  the  ability  to  get  the  job  done. 
This  chairmanship  should  probably  rotate 
from  year  to  year  among  agencies  to  prevent 
domination  of  the  exercise  bv  any  one  agen- 
cy or  philosophy. 

The  second  truly  important  point  Is  that 
there  should  be  a  non-partisan  secretariat 
which  works  equally  with  all  Involved  agen- 
cies and  provides  equal  logistic  support  to 
call.  The  Secretariat  should  have  access  to 
extensive  data  banks — automated — on  cur- 
rent research,  on  status  of  knowledge  in  vari- 
ous areas,  etc.,  which  can  serve  as  a  quality 
control  of,  and  be  useful  to,  the  system.  In 
addition,  there  Is  a  VITAL  need  for  each  agen- 
cy to  Identify  (1)  their  programs  (in  some 
detail  and  with  levels  of  support)  which  are 
ENERGY  RELATED,  and  (2)  those  portions 
of  their  programs  that  overlap  with  the  en- 
ergy-related progiams  but  which  are  in  sup- 
port of  their  general  responsibilities.  Requir- 
ing the  agencies  to  identify  their  programs  In 
this  fashion  would  tend  to  prevent  an  agency 
from  claiming  today  that  certain  programs 
were  "energy  related"  and  claiming  tomon-ow 
that  these  same  programs  were  related  to 
another  objective  for  which  they  seek  funds. 
It  would,  in  effect,  prevent  double  bookkeep- 
ing. 

Thirdly,  the  agencies  should  be  asked  first 
to  Identify  those  National  needs  which  are 


being  filled  (and  by  whom),  those  needs 
which  urgently  need  funds  to  get  answers 
(and  the  basis  for  this  urgency),  those 
which  are  necessary  but  can  be  given  a  lower 
priority  and  those  which  are  desirable  but 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  can  be  de- 
ferred. Following  this  PROGRAM  NEED 
identification,  the  exercise  should  then  pro- 
cee<l  to  Indicate  the  levels  of  effort  across 
the  whole  spectrum  that  would  be  provided 
giving  at  least  three  fiscal  levels  of  support. 
One  of  these  probably  should  represent  the 
ideal  mix  of  program,  one  less  desirable  and 
one  absolutely  minimum. 

Fourthly,  the  agencies  that  propose  to  do 
the  work  should  specify  where  the  work  is 
to  be  done  (i.e.,  in  a  clvU  service  staffed 
laboratory,  by  prime  contract  In  FCRC,  In 
universities,  etc.).  In  addition,  means  by 
which  funds  might  be  passed  between  agen- 
cies and  the  management  of  these  funds 
and  programs  should  be  clearly  stated. 

Guidelines  emerging  from  such  an  Inter- 
agency exercise  could  be  used  by  the  Indi- 
vidual agencies,  by  the  OMB  and  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  standard  to  determine  what  high 
priority  programs  were  being  missed,  which 
programs  were  being  overworked  and  which 
programs  could  be  deferred  without  great 
detriment  to  the  programs  of  all  the  agen- 
cies. These  guidelines  could  be  updated  by 
the  interagency  working  groups  during  regu- 
lar annual  or  seml-aanual  program  review 
sessions.  With  such  current  guidelines  both 
the  OMB  and  the  Congress  would  be  In  a 
better  position  to  measiu-e  the  adequacy  of 
the  total  national  effort. 

While  many  other  things  could  be  said.  I 
believe  these  points  are  those  crucial  to  a)i 
effectively  working  group. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Liver  mak, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  Bio- 
medical   and    Environmental    Re- 
search and  Safety  Programs. 

The  Search  for  a  Wat 
(By  James  L.  Liverman,  Assistant  General 
Manager    for    Biomedical    and    Environ- 
mental   Research    and    Safety    Programs, 
ITJ3.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,   Wash- 
ington,   D.C,    presented    September    19, 
1974,  at  the  13th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
AsBOciatlon     of     Independent     Research 
Institutes,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.) 
One   of   the   major   problema   facing   re- 
search administrators  at  all  levels  is  find- 
ing a   sound  basis  for  resource  allocation 
on  a  sensible  priority  scale.  Nowhere  Is  this 
truer  than  in  those  areas  of  research  sup- 
ported   by    the    Federal     Government    for 
which  the  responsibility  Is  so  broad  that  no 
single  agency  can  lay  claim  to  having  sole 
authority.  A  specific  case  In  point  is  the 
matter   of    insuring    the   preservation,   en- 
hancement, and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live  while  meeting  our 
energy  reqiUrements. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  and  the  ensuing  Coiu't  precedents 
require  the  preservation  of  environmental 
sanctity  both  by  regulatory  agencies  and 
development  agencies,  "nie  d^^es  to  which 
agencies  are  attuned  to  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental Integrity,  and  the  R&D  which 
they  feel  a  necessity  to  conduct,  vary  with 
individual  agencies  regardless  of  their  type. 
The  story  I  want  to  bring  to  you  tells  of 
one  attempt  to  devise — Indeed  Improvise — 
a  way  for  resource  allocation,  an  attempt 
that  has  been  under  experiment  for  the 
past  15  months.  The  story,  although  not  yet 
fully  written,  is  one  Into  which  I,  myself, 
have  been  cast.  Try  as  I  may,  there  probably 
will  be  times  during  this  narration  when 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  view  the  whole 
process  In  a  completely  objective  and  un- 
emotional manner  because  of  my  bias  as  the 
representative  of  one  agency  with  a  major 
Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  exercise. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  my  agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  prelude  to 
this  story  goes  back  at  least  a  decade  to  a 
time  when  the  AEC  made  the  deliberate  de- 
cision to  make  its  national  laboratories  avaU- 
able  to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  work  of  great  national  lugency. 
My  own  career,  first  In  Washington,  then 
Oak  Ridge,  and  now  bi>cK  In  Washington, 
has  been  much  affected  by  that  AEC  de- 
cision, for  I  was  untU  recently  in  the  process 
of  aggressively  seeking  funds  to  broaden  the 
biomedical  and  environmental  programs  of 
the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge  Naticnal  Laboratory. 
Other  National  Laboratories  followed  suit. 
Because  of  this  broadening  of  programs 
aided  by  funds  from  agencies  other  than 
AEC,  our  laboratories  were  able  to  respond 
to  NEPA  and  to  the  related  Calvert  Cliffs 
decision  which  directed  tha  AEC  to  consider 
all  environmental  Impacts  of  its  operations, 
both  radiological  and  others,  In  connection 
with  Its  licensing  of  nuclear  activities.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  (JCAE) 
subsequently  broadened  the  AEC  charter 
(the  Atomic  Energy  Act)  to  encourage  stud- 
ies on  all  energy  sources.  Jim  Schleslnger, 
then  Chairman  of  the  AEC  but  now  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Defense,  pushed  the  Division  of  Bio- 
medical and  Environmental  Research  to 
broaden  its  own  programs  to  Include  a  wide 
spectrum  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  re- 
search and  development.  As  a  result  of 
these  several  actions,  much  of  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1972  and  the  spring  of  1973  was 
spent  in  discussions  with  the  various  AEC 
National  Laboratories  in  formulating  health 
and  environmental  programs  covertog  the 
whole  spectrum  of  energy  sources. 

You  wUl  surely  remember  that  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  also  that  the  energy  shortages 
and  the  energy-environment  Issue  reached 
such  a  climax  that  the  President  on  June  29. 

1973,  sent  a  major  message  on  reorganization 
and  energy  to  the  Congres.s  r.nd  directed  that 
a  series  of  actions  be  taKcn  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  AEC.  Although  it  was  not  ob- 
vious on  June  29,  the  Arab  cii  embargo  later 
In  the  year  ga-^e  added  urgency  to  the  effort. 

This  is  the  point  where  my  story  really 
begins. 

The  President  asked  three  things:  (1)  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  create  an  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
which  it  is  about  to  do,  (2)  the  Chairman 
of  the  AEC  (Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray)  was  asked 
to  recommend  a  program  for  the  expendi- 
ture of   an  additional   $100   million  In  FY 

1974,  and  (3)  she  was  asked  to  formulate 
for  submission  to  the  Pm.sldent  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1973,  a  5-year,  $10  bUlion  program 
on  energy  R&D  to  enable  the  nation  to  meet 
Its  long-term  energy  needs  with  much  less 
dependence  on  foreign  souices. 

THE    $100    MILLION    rXERCISE 

The  battle  lines  to  obtain  funds  for  health 
and  environmental  R&D  programs  began  to 
be  drawn  in  that  first  $100  million  FY  1974 
exercise  when  guidelines  were  set  which  pro- 
vided funds  only  for  technology  develop- 
ment. No  fimds  were  provided  within  the 
$100  million  for  basic  science,  for  environ- 
mental or  health  research,  nor  for  research 
on  environmental  control  teclinology.  Al- 
though strong  representations  were  made 
for  the  need  for  R&D  support  in  these  crucial 
areas,  they  were  without  effect  untU  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  review 
during  which  pressures  presumably  from 
EPA  and  others  resulted  in  an  Increase  of 
$15  million  which  went  for  environmental 
effects  and  control  technology  R&D.  Although 
the  AEC  had  worked  closely  with  EPA  in 
this  activity  all  of  these  FY  1974  add-on 
funds  were  legislatively  allocated  to  EPA. 
I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that  It  was  a 
mistake  to  allocate  all  of  these  additional 


funds  to  EPA  for  two  reasons:  First,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  ASC  laboratories  have  a 
broad  capacity  to  encompass  a  spectrum  of 
energy  related  environmental  R&D,  and  sec- 
ondly, there  Is  a  very  marked  divergence  In 
philosophy  of  the  conduct  of  R&D  by  AEC 
and  EPA.  EPA  concentrates  on  the  specific 
project  cloeely  coiipled  to  a  technology  and 
generally  of  short  duration.  AEC  takes  a 
broad  look  across  technologies  and  generally 
alms  at  understanding  mechanisms.  Stand- 
ards setting  and  long-term  biological  effects 
demand  that  both  philosophies  permeate  the 
structure  of  science. 

The  first  exercise  on  priority  setting  and 
resource  allocation  made  two  points  very 
clear  to  me.  First,  that  the  health  and  en- 
vironmental groups  in  the  various  agencies 
had  to  wOTk  together  on  the  $10  billion  exer- 
cise if  they  were  to  make  a  case  for  adequate 
funding  for  environmental  R&D  funds  in 
competition  with  the  technologies.  Secondly, 
each  agency  with  Interests  in  the  environ- 
mental field  would  have  to  look  out  for  Itself 
In  the  battle  for  a  segment  of  the  environ- 
mental funds. 

THE    $10    Bn^LION    EXEHCISE 

Formulation  of  the  $10  billion.  5-year  pro- 
gram was  a  massive  effort.  Separate  panels 
were  set  up  to  consider  each  major  technology 
as  well  as  environmental  and  basic  research. 
These  latter  two  areas  were  considered  to  be 
In  support  of  all  the  technologies  and  an 
additional  $1  billion  for  the  5-year  period 
was  provided  for  them  (Including  manpower 
development).  This  additional  $1  billion 
dollars  was  split  as  follows:  $650  mUllon  for 
environment  and  health:  S300  million  for 
basic  research;  and  $50  million  for  training. 
Of  the  $650  million  5-year  program,  $106  mil- 
lion was  recommended  for  enviroiiment  and 
health  R&D  for  FY  1975. 

I  want  you  to  note  a  very  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  $1  billion  in  supporting 
research  and  the  $10  billion  for  technology 
development.  The  $10  billion  includes  all  of 
the  ciurent  programs,  v.'hereas  the  $1  billion 
Is  incremental  to  all  ongoing  efforts. 

The  requested  report  was  delivered  to  the 
Tresident  on  December  1,  1973,  by  Chairman 
Ray.  In  retrospect  It  appears  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  OMB  was  not  involved,  at  least 
as  an  observer,  throughout  the  exercise.  As 
it  was,  OMB,  starting  from  a  zero  base  on  the 
learning  curve  on  December  1,  had  to  review 
the  report,  have  hearings  with  the  agencies 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  inclusion  in  the  FY  1975  budget  against  a 
very  tight  schedule  of  one  month.  Absolute 
confusion  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  en- 
vironmental area,  because  of  the  multiple 
agency  Involvement.  While  energy  technol- 
ogies were  largely  confined  to  single  agencies, 
making  fund  a.ssignments  a  relatively  simple 
matter,  there  was  no  such  clear  split  by 
agency  for  the  enviroiunental  funds.  My  talk 
centers  on  this  confused  state  in  the  environ- 
mental area  and  how  priorities  and  resource 
allocation  were  made  with  respect  to  the  $106 
million. 

THE    S106    MnXION   EXERCISE 

By  September  1973,  the  AEC,  and  most 
other  agencies,  had  already  submitted  their 
regtilar  FY  1975  budgets  for  OMB  review. 
Many  of  them  had  already  been  given  a  ten- 
tative level  of  support.  The  major  environ- 
mental agencies  were  now  confronted  with  a 
requirement  for  submisi>ion  of  an  additional 
budget  for  the  "energy  add-on"  fvmds.  In 
early  December,  AEC  requested  $75  million 
($61  million  operating,  $14  mUUon  consrtuc- 
tion)  of  this  $106  million  to  perform  energj- 
related  environmental  and  health  research 
which  it  considered  Important.  Justification 
for  a  request  of  this  size  lay  In  part  In  the 
fact  that  AEC  had  spent  some  18  months  of 
Intensive  Internal  planning  for  a  non-nuclear 
energy-related  program  on  environment  and 


health  and  that  AEC  has  the  largest  energy 
related  biomedical  and  environmental  pro- 
gram In  the  nation.  The  NSP  requested  $36 
mimon.  The  EPA  requested  $144  million,  the 
amount  which  the  Interagency  Environmen- 
tal Panel  for  the  $10  billion  program  had 
recommended  as  the  optimum  funding  level 
for  multlagency  participation.  Thus,  the  total 
of  the  requests  from  the  three  agencies  far 
exceeded  the  Report's  $106  million.  Out  of 
the  OMB  furnace  toward  the  end  of  January, 
AEC  received  $23  miUion,  NSP  $9  million,  and 
the  EPA  the  remaining  $74  million.  The  EPA 
874  million  was  not,  however,  all  for  EPA. 
but  WHS  set  up  as  "pass  through"  funds  whoso 
agency  distribution  was  to  be  decided  after 
the  President  had  presented  the  FY  1975 
budget  to  the  Congress.  Activities  begun  in 
mid-February  culminated  In  early  March 
with  the  creation  by  OMB  of  a  Wo-Ung  group 
of  agency  representatives  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  come  up  with  a  workable 
program  and  budgets  for  this  distribution. 

A  staff  member  from  the  State  Department, 
and  one  from  CEQ,  were  brought  In  to  serve 
as  Chairman  and  Co-Chairman,  respectively, 
of  the  Panel.  The  AEC  provided  a  full  time 
scientist  and  a  secretary  as  staff  to  help  get 
the  Job  done. 

Each  of  the  8  agencies  with  major  research 
Interests  In  the  environment  and  health,  as 
well  as  four  others  with  somewhat  lesser 
interests,  were  af=ked  by  OMB  to  designate  a 
representative  vrith  authority  to  commit 
their  agency  to  program  and  funding  levels 
to  serve  on  the  working  group. 

The  first  meeting  resulted  In  a  number  of 
what  can  best  be  described  as  "air  clearing" 
and  "territorial  assertion"  statements  typical 
of  bureaiicracies  and  bureaucrats.  Much 
wasted  motion  resulted  before  the  Chairman 
was  able  to  make  clear  to  the  Committee 
that  they  were  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  OMB  specifically  on  (f )  needed  programs, 
(2)  the  priorities  for  expenditures  and  (3) 
the  agency  to  conduct  or  manage  the  work. 
Prom  the  beginning,  the  EPA  tried  to  or- 
chestrate the  study — a  perfectly  natural  bu- 
reaucratic reflex  since  the  "pass  throtigh" 
funds  were  to  be  formally  appropriated  to 
that  agency.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
had,  however,  been  given  Instructions  that 
EPA  was  to  be  a  participant  like  everyone 
else.  The  Chairman  was  able  to  steer  this 
first  meeting  to  a  reasonably  logical  conclu- 
sion and  the  agencies  were  asked  to  return 
to  their  drawing  board  and  Identify  prob- 
Icnis  related  to  energy  technology  develop- 
ment which  might  have  adverse  health  or 
environmental  consequencs — AEC  for  nu- 
clear technologies.  Interior  for  coal  and  oil, 
NSF  for  solar,  geothermal.  tidal,  etc.  In  ad- 
dition, the  agencies  were  asked  to  determine 
when  the  technologies  might  be  coming  on 
line  (time  lines)  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
use.  The  group  came  back  together  In  about 
10  days  with  these  problem  lists  and  time 
lines  as  a  point  of  initiation  for  the  study. 
EPA  provided  much  of  the  Information  and 
the  format  by  which  the  time  lines  wcie 
pulled  together. 

By  the  second  meeting  many  of  the  agen- 
cies began  to  press  their  territorial  impera- 
tives v.'ith  force  and  vigor.  The  group  de- 
cided to  form  three  panels — Health,  Elnviron- 
ment,  and  Non-Pollutant  Effects — each  of 
which  was  to  establish  basis  for  priority  set- 
ting and  program  development.  AEC  and 
HEW  people  were  appointed  Co-Chalrmen  of 
the  Health  Panel.  EPA  Chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Panel  and  NSF  Chairman  of 
the  Non-Pollutant  Effects  Panel. 

These  groups,  through  a  series  of  Inde- 
pendent meetings,  established  means  of  ar- 
rlvUig  at  priorities  within  each  of  the  tech- 
nologies and  between  technologies.  Such 
factors  as  level  of  current  programs,  state  of 
knowledge  about  effects  of  the  various  tech- 
nologies, urgency  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
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budget  targets  to  each  of  the  panels.  While 
the  struggles  and  strifes  were  rather  heated 
at  times  the  group  did  In  fact  hanuner  out 
a  quite  effective  program  that  would  have 
moved  against  the  time  lines  In  a  fairly 
orderly  manner — necessary  knowledge  would 
be  produced  In  time  for  some  of  the  tech- 
nologies and  only  a  bit  late  for  most  of  the 
others.  Even  though  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  available  funds  ($74  million)  would  not 
provide  enough  effort  to  produce  all  the  in- 
formation needed  within  the  available  time, 
a  very  responsive  and  responsible  program 
was  developed.  Each  agency  had  compromised 
a  bit  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
but  the  distribution  of  effort  (and  money) 
was  considered  reasonable  by  most  of  tlie 
participants. 

At  about  this  time  the  Hou.se  Appropria- 
tions Committee  slashed  the  "EPA"  974  mil- 
lion budget  to  $50  million.  This  step  threw 
the  whole  exercise  Into  complete  disarray. 
There  wa.s  not  enough  time  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  rework  the  whole  pro- 
gram or  to  reconsider  the  priority  Issues 
across  the  complete  spectrum,  particularly 
In  the  face  of  ongoing  work  hi  the  various 
agencies.  At  this  point  the  knives  came  out 
and  Internecine  warfai'e  really  started  both 
wUhln  each  group  and  between  the  groups. 
Agency  desires,  responsibilities  and  strengths 
became  the  Issues.  Many  negotiating  sessions 
were  held  by  the  panel  and  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis each  agency,  almost  without  exception, 
was  trying  to  place  Its  claims  on  more  of  the 
money  than  was  available.  I,  of  course,  like 
to  believe  that  AEC  acted  completely  re- 
sponsibly In  all  of  Its  actions  but  I'm  sure 
that  there  are  different  viewpoints  on  that 
matter.  For  myself,  I  was  glad  we  were 
through  and  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  work 
started. 

It  was  at  about  this  point  In  the  exercise 
that  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Agrlculture- 
ETA  appropriations  bill,  the  source  of  the 
"pass  through"  funds.  The  second  last- 
minute  action  threw  the  exercise  into  a 
complete  cocked  hat.  Right  now  we  have 
no  idea  when  or  whether  the  Congre.ss  will 
modify  or  pass  the  appropriations  bill  or 
whether  the  B!PA  budget  will  continue  along 
at  their  last  year's  levels  of  funding.  The 
latter  pKjsslblUty  could  result  In  a  real  dis- 
aster for  all  of  the  environmental  research 
programs  of  the  nation,  handicapping  their 
abilities  to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  energy  problem. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  we,  as  an  Inter- 
agency working  group,  have  come  up  with  a 
fairly  detailed  package  of  information  which 
can  be  used  for  future  planning.  This  pack- 
age speaks  to  the  priority  R&D  Items  and 
tlieir  levels  of  support  for  a  5-year  period, 
to  the  agencies  which  can  bast  conduct  the 
work,  to  the  agencies  which  have  the  broad 
programs  with  a  direct  focus  on  energy- 
related  Issues  and  to  those  with  rather  pe- 
ripheral interests  or  spotty  competences.  The 
materials  are  l>elng  reviewed  by  all  agencies 
and  the  package  Is  being  WTapped  up  for 
OMB  consideration.  In  terms  of  the  money 
that  wUl  be  niade  available  this  year  one 
could  conclude  (and  some  have)  that  the 
exercise  has  been  a  cumbersome  and  waste- 
ful effort.  That  view,  however,  doesn't  con- 
sider all,  or  perhaps  even  the  most  impor- 
tant, values  that  have  emerged  from  the  ex- 
perience. Let  me  critique  it  a  little  more 
thoroughly  with  a  particular  eye  to  answer- 
ing the  question  "is  this  a  way  to  develop 
priorities  for  work,"  or  "were  the  results 
worth  the  man  years  of  effort  that  went  into 
the  attempt?" 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning — one  of 
the  most  diffictUt  areas  In  which  to  focus 
the  .spotlight  of  priority  Is  in  the  environ- 
mental and  health  area.-)  a-s  they  relate  to 
energy  matters.  In  the  first  place  living 
systems  don't  really  recognize  the  difference, 
in  many  instances,  between  one  insult  and 


another — i.e.,  chemicals  and  radiation  whose 
ultimate  in  biological  effects  are  manifested 
through  chemical  transformations  causing 
mutations  or  somatic  effects  or  in  a  modifica- 
tion of  ecosystems.  While  the  specific  experi- 
mental approaches  used  to  look  at  the  effects 
of  the  many  effluents  are  slightly  different 
the  end  points  in  many  cases  are  the  same- 
shortened  life,  death,  mutation,  reduced 
growth,  disease,  etc.  The  problem  then  be- 
comes one  of  determining  those  areas  that 
should  be  supported  by  "energy-environ- 
ment" money  as  opposed  to  "environmental 
matters"  money.  Again,  it  makes  little 
difference  to  the  environment  or  to  health 
that  mercury  may  have  come  from  the  burn- 
ing of  coal  or  from  a  caustic  chlorine  opera- 
tion unrelated  to  energy  activities.  The  en- 
vironment cannot  distinguish  between  tlie 
sulfur  deriving  from  the  use  of  coal  for 
reducing  iron  ore  or  the  u.se  of  coal  for  fuel 
to  power  electric  generating  plants.  Nor  does 
the  research  scientist  care  about  the  source 
of  his  dollars,  as  long  as  he  can  get  on  with 
his  work.  The  questions  then  become:  who 
should  do  the  energy  related  work;  which 
committees  of  Congress  should  worry  about 
the  programs  and  the  fimds,  and  which  seg- 
ment of  the  OMB  should  review  the  programs, 
etc. 

Confronted  with  this  complexity  of  issues 
It  becomes  an  almost  impossible  task  for 
OMB,  the  Congress  or  the  agencies  them- 
selves acting  in  isolation  to  arrive  at  answers 
to  simple  questions  like  ( 1 )  Is  there  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort,  (2)  is  the  size  of 
the  effort  going  into  the  program  adequate, 
(3)  is  this  a  program  more  nearly  of  Interest 
and  need  to  the  energy  business  or  to  health 
matters  generally,  etc.  In  spite  of  the 
traumas  experienced  in  getting  agencies 
around  the  table  to  talk  and  persuading 
them  to  sacrllice  some  of  their  hopes  on  the 
altar  of  common  good  If  priority  demands, 
I  believe  a  process  similar  to  that  through 
which  we  have  come  is  the  only  way  out. 
Clearly  there  are  needs  for  rule  changes  if  we 
are  to  repeat  this  exercise,  or  related  exercises 
in  an  effective  manner.  I  have  some  sugge.s- 
tlons  about  how  to  proceed. 

1.  An  Interagency  Group  should  be  formed 
from  the  agencies  which  have  particular 
responsibilities  for  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration or  which  have  a  partlcu.lar  com- 
petence or  facilities  to  do  the  work.  A  Chair- 
person should  be  chosen  early  on,  and  the 
Interagency  Group  mandate  should  be  made 
clear  to  him  and  to  all  participants  before 
they  begin  their  deliberations. 

2.  The  Interagency  Group  should  be  in- 
structed to  develop  a  national  program  giving 
adequate  coverage  to  the  research  and  devel- 
opment needed  to  ensure  that  the  energy 
technologies  can  come  on  line  as  rapidly  as 
the  technology  permits,  and  not  be  limited 
by  the  lack  of  health  and  environmental 
Information.  This  first  step  should  not  be 
limited  by  any  but  the  most  broad  budget 
restraints.  In  order  to  develop  a  complete 
list  of  concerns  for  later  use  In  priority  deci- 
sions. 

3.  The  exercise  we  have  just  been  tlirotigh 
shows  a  clear  need  for  an  unbiased  secretariat 
to  provide  logistic  support.  Informational  re- 
sources, policy  guidance,  and  to  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  various  activities. 

4.  After  a  national  program  has  been 
planned  which  includes  priority  ranking  of 
R&D  needed  incremental  to  existing  pro- 
grams then  budget  constraints  and  the  time 
lines  can  be  considered  along  with  technology 
tirgency  for  a  final  setting  of  priorities  for 
research  to  be  done. 

5.  If  there  are  to  be  "pass  through  "  funds, 
cleai-  uudei'standings  on  the  duration  of  sup- 
port Is  needed,  since  the  90  day  cancellation 
concept  (the  Ghengls  Khan  School  of  Man- 
agement) leads  to  .short-sighted  goals  mid 
research  programs. 
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6.  The  Interagency  Group  can  then  suggest 
the  most  effective  way  of  conducting  the  work 
by  reasonably  general  agreement  among 
themselves  as  to  which  agency  should  do  the 
work.  These  guidelines  could  then  serve  as  a 
basis  for  various  agencies,  OMB,  and  Con- 
gressional decisions  on  who  should  be  doing 
what  things  and  at  what  approximate  levels. 
Additionally,  the  agencies,  the  OMB,  and 
Congress  would  be  aware  of  the  severe  im- 
pacts likely  to  be  encountered  if  the  total 
funding  was  not  forthcoming. 

7.  The  Interagency  Grotip  should  reconvene 
periodically  to  review  progress  and  priorities. 

Clearly  this  approach  places  some  con- 
straint upon  each  of  the  agencies.  Equally 
clearly,  however,  from  It  comes  a  better  co- 
ordinating mechanism,  a  better  means  of 
reaching  agreement  on  national  priorities, 
and  a  better  means  of  reachlrg  agreement  on 
national  priorities,  and  a  better  means  of  In- 
suring that  those  things  that  need  to  be  done 
do  not  fall  through  the  cra<:ks  for  lack  of 
attention.  In  addition,  the  program  Is  given 
the  credibility  that  comes  from  the  serious 
consideration  of  responsible  individuals  and 
agencies  that  will  make  It  possible  to  help 
orchestrate  the  technologies  of  clear  national 
need  and  priority  now  pushing  for  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  by  society  generally.  Per- 
haps most  Importantly  of  all,  the  forced 
looking  at  the  programs  from  the  content  of 
need  for  national  priorities  will  Insure  a  via- 
ble energy-related  environmental  program 
for  the  nation.  This  Is  not  being  done  at  this 
moment. 

Back  then  to  my  original  thought — to  find 
a  way.  The  way  I  have  discussed  Is  not  the 
only  way.  But  It  Is  one  way  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  agencies  that  must  implement 
the  programs  the  best  rounded  and  tempered 
programs  which  they  can  pursue  and  not  be 
ratcheted  by  the  system  so  that  the  overall 
national  program  suffers  as  It  does  now. 

Wotild  I  rerun  a  similar  experiment  vrtth 
modified  guidelines.  Tes.  Not  only  would  I 
do  It  If  asked,  I  feel  strongly  enough  about 
the  national  need  that  If  necessary  I  will  be 
the  catalyst  to  achieving  It. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  understand  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  correctly,  I  think  I  would 
concur  with  the  view  that  he  expressed 
that  the  statement  on  page  10,  entitled 
"Committee  Views"  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  issue  of  coordination  which 
is  addressed  in  section  5  of  the  bill. 

The  statement  on  page  10,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pass  through  mechanism  is 
a  separate  issue,  although  related,  to 
some  degree;  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman's  own  state- 
ment will  help  clarify. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  12704  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  testimony  and 
discussion  by  the  committee.  During  the 
course  of  marking  up  this  bill,  section  5 
has  been  rewritten  several  times.  The 
vei-sion  before  us  today  is  considerably 
different  than  the  original  drafts.  I  sup- 
port the  current  draft  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that  the  EPA 
already  has  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  leadership  in  the 
coordination  of  environmental  research 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  because  there  has  been  some 


question  about  the  nature  and  scope  of 
EPA's  role  in  environmental  research,  I 
believe  I  should  provide,  for  the  record, 
some  background  on  this  subject. 

The  basic  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  comes 
from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 
In  announcing  that  reorganization  plan, 
the  President  stated : 

Our  national  government  today  is  not 
structured  to  make  a  coordinated  attack 
on  the  pollutants  which  debase  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  land 
that  grows  our  food.  Indeed,  the  present 
governmental  structure  for  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental pollution  often  defies  effective 
and  concerted  action. 

The  Presidential  message  goes  on  to 
say: 

In  organizational  terms,  this  requires  pull- 
ing together  into  one  agency  a  variety  of 
research,  monitoring,  standard-setting  and 
enforcement  activities  now  scattered  through 
several  departments  and  agencies.  It  also  re- 
quires that  the  new  agency  include  sufficient 
support  elements — ^In  research  and  In  aids  to 
State  and  local  anti-pollution  pr^rams,  for 
example — to  give  It  the  needed  strength  and 
potential. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Presi- 
dent transferred  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral ecological  research  from  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  This 
transfer  was  not  meant  to  reduce  the 
role  of  CEQ,  but  rather  It  was  meant  to 
enhance  the  role  of  the  EPA  as  the  "line" 
agency  in  support  of  the  CEQ.  As  the 
President's  message  put  it: 

In  short,  the  Council  focuses  on  what  our 
broad  policies  In  the  environmental  field 
should  be;  the  EPA  would  focus  on  setting 
and  enforcing  pollution  control  standards. 
The  two  are  not  competing,  but  complemen- 
tary— and  taken  together,  they  should  give 
us,  for  the  first  time,  the  means  to  mount 
an  effectively  coordinated  campaign  against 
environmental  degradation  In  all  Its  many 
forms. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  EPA, 
there  have  been  several  specific  func- 
tions assigned  to  it.  Among  these  func- 
tions is  a  very  specific  mandate  for  the 
EPA  to  coordinate  environmental  re- 
search in  a  variety  of  mediums.  Specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  EPA  follows : 
Variotjs  Statutory  Autkortties  for  EPA  To 
Coordinate  Feoeral  Environmentai.  Re- 
search 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (P.L. 
92-500) : 

research,  investigations,  tr.mninc,  and 

information 
Sec.  104.  (a)   The  Administrator  sliall  es- 
tablish national  programs  for  the  prevention, 
reduction,  and  elimination  of  pollution  and 
as  part  of  such  programs  shall — 

(1)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  conduct  and  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  acceleration  of, 
research.  Investigations,  experiments,  train- 
ing, demonstrations,  surveys,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  effects,  extent,  preven- 
tion reduction,  and  elimination  of  pollution; 

(2)  encotirage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  se.-vices  to  pollution  control  agen- 
cies and  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  including  the  general  public,  In 
the  conduct  of  activities  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  ^his  subsection: 

Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.) : 


KESEARCH,  investigation,  nAINIMG,  AND  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  es- 
tablish a  national  research  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program 
shall— 

( 1 )  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of,  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  training,  demonstrations,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  relating  to  the  causes,  ef- 
fects, extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
poUution; 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to — 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies,  witti  other  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  industries  Involved,  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  Rodentlcide 
Act  (PJj.  92-616)  : 
Sec.  20.  Research  and  Monitoring. 

(a)  Research. — The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  research,  including  research  by 
grant  or  contract  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
universities,  or  others  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pvtrposes  of  this  Act,  and  he 
shall  give  priority  to  research  to  develop  blo- 
logicaUy  integrated  alternatives  for  pest  con- 
trol. The  Administrator  shall  also  take  care 
to  insure  that  such  research  does  not  dupli- 
cate research  being  undertaken  by  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

(b)  National  Monitoring  Plan. — The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  formulate  and  periodically 
revise,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies,  a  national  plan  for 
monitoring  pesticides. 

(c)  Monitoring. — The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  such  monitoring  activities,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  monitoring  in  air, 
soil,  water,  man,  plants,  and  animals,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Implementation  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  national  pesticide  moni- 
toring plan.  Such  activities  shall  be  carried 
out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (P.L.  89-272) : 
research,    demonstrations,    training,    and 

OTHER    ACTIVrriES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  encovu-age,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  (whether  Federal,  State,  Interstate, 
or  local)  authorities,  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, private  agencies  and  institutions,  and 
individuals  in  the  conduct  of,  and  promote 
the  coordination  of,  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  training,  demonstrations,  svu:- 
veys,  and  studies  relating  to — 

( 1 1  any  adverse  health  and  welfare  effects 
of  the  release  into  the  environment  of  mate- 
rial present  in  solid  waste,  and  methods  to 
eliminate   such  effects; 

(2)  the  operation  and  financing  of  solid 
waste  disposal  programs; 

(3)  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  such 
waste  and  uusalvageable  waste  materials; 

(4)  the  development  and  application  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  collecting  and 
disposing  of  solid  waste  and  processing  and 
recovering  materials  and  energy  from  solid 
wastes;  and 

(5)  the  identification  of  solid  waste  com- 
ponents and  potential  materials  and  energy 
recoverable  from  such  waste  components. 

Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-574) : 

FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  ^  (a)  The  Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that  Federal  agencies  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  their  authority 
•auder  Federal  laws  administered  by  them. 
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COL.i>TROLLEB  GEKF.BAI,  OF 

THE  Uotteo  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  GbOBCE  E.  Boown,  Jr., 
Chairman.   SubcommitUe   on   Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  House  of  Repre- 
ientatireg. 
DEAtt  Mb.  Chairman:  In  various  meetings 
V  iih  our  staff  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber  1975,  you  said  that  numerous  Federal 
agencies  were  spending  about  $1.2  bllUon  a 
year   on   environmental   research,   of   which 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  spent 
aoout  20  percent,  but  apparently  there  was 
no  leadership  for  such  research  nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  adequate  coordination  of  the 
research  effort.  You  said  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee was  very  much  concerned  about  this 
We  have  made  several  reviews  of  Federal 
envu-onmental     research     programs     during 
which  we  examined  the  extent  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  in 
such  research.  On  January  16,  1974,  u-e  issued 
a  report  to  Congress  entitled  "Research  and 
Demousuatlon  Programs  To  Acbleve  Water 
Quality  Goal.s;    What  liie  Federal  Govern- 
ment Needs  to  Do"  (B-166506).  On  Decem- 
ber 11,  1975,  we  issued  a  report  to  the  Chair- 
mau.  Subcnnimlttee  on  Environment,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Programs  For  Research  On  the  Effects  of 
Air  Pollutants"   (HED-76-46K  We  have  also 
locked  into  Federal  pesticide  research  pro- 
grams (no  report  was  i&sued)   and  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  ncise  and  solid  waste  pro- 
grams. We  discuss  these  reports  and  ri;Views 
in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

In  our  Januftrj-  16.  1974.  report  we  said  that 
the    Environments!    Protection    Agency    had 
not   had  a  water  quality  research   and  de- 
velopment    (R&Dj     strategy    set  tin-    forth 
goals.  objecUves,  and  priorities  since  it  was 
formed  in  Decemoer  1970.  We  recommended 
tliat    the    Administrator    prepare    an    R&D 
strategy  to  carry  out  the  agency's  RtD  re- 
quirements under  the  Federal  Water  Folia- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  The 
agency  said  that  it  basically  agreed  with  our 
recommendation  and  had  takeu  or  wa.?  plan- 
ning to  take  action  to  mocUfy  its  R&D  plan- 
ning process  to  insure  greater  responsiveness 
to  the  R&D  needs  of  Its  operating  and  regu- 
latory programs  and  to  start  preparing  R&D 
strategies  to  Interface  with  these  programs. 
To  a  large  extent.  Federal  water  pollution 
R&D    activities    have    been    diverse,    frag- 
mented, and  uncoordinated.  We  found  that 
no  formal  mechanism  existed  for  coordinat- 
ing the  Federal  water  poUutlou  R&D  efforts 
among  the  mnny  Federal  agenr^les.  Several 
studies   have   also    Identified    the   need   for 
better  coordination  of  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion research  Information. 

Becatise  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  responsible  for  insuring  that  Fed- 
eral programs  are  coordinated  and  that 
fluids  are  spent  iu  the  most  economical 
mantier,  we  rccoaimended  that  the  Director 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  designate 
a  Federal  agency  as  a  focal  point  to  coordi- 
nate and  promo-.e  the  dissemination  of  water 
pollution  research  results.  A",  of  March  1976 
the  Office  had  not  designated  such  an  agency. 
In  our  December  1975  report,  we  said  that 
au-  pollution  research  was  not  formally  co- 
ordinated among  the  Federal  agencies  al- 
though the  CTean  Air  Act  directed  the"  Ad- 
ministrator to  "•  •  •  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of  research  •  ♦  *."  We 
found  that  the  agency  had  taken  little  action 
to  promote  coordination  of  research  We 
therefore  recommended  that  the  Adminis- 
trator develop  written  policies  and  regula- 
tions that  will  enable  the  agency  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility  to  coordinate  research 
undCT  th©  Clean  A!r  Act.  In  a  reply  to  this 
recommendation,   the  agency  listed  various 
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coordinating  efforts  In  progress.  We  stm  be- 
lieve that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  needs  to  take  fiu-ther  action  on  the 
matter. 

Our  review  of  Federal  pesticide  R&D  pro- 
grams showed  that  there  were  coordination 
problems  similar  to  those  discussed  in  our 
reports  on  air  and  water  research.  Our  work 
on  noUe  and  solid  waste  R&D  1b  only  in  the 
preliminary  stages,  and  therefore  we  have 
not  reached  conclusions  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  coordhiatlon  of  such  R&D  among  the  vari- 
ous agencies.  We  will  provide  you  with 
copies  of  any  reports  we  Issue  in  the  future 
on  this  work. 

In    summary,    our    reviews    confirm    that 
there   is  no  overall   Federal   leadershin  for 
environmental  re.search  nor  does  the-e  ap- 
pear   to   be   adequate   coordination   of  ^he 
water,  air,  and  pesticide  research  efforts. 
Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
.   States. 


Besides  the  GAO  and  OTA.  other 
groups  such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  have  made  similar  criticisms 

This  background  mateiiaJ  ieiron- 
L-trates  why  the  committee  decided  it 
should  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
coordination.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  sUongly  opposed  our  original 
efforts,  and  in  the  spirit  of  comity,  we 
have  agreed  to  what  is  now  in  section  5. 
It  should  be  clear  from  the  legislation 
ah-eady  on  the  books,  and  the  language 
before  as.  that  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  effective  management  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Tlie  Congress  couJd 
be  more  specific  in  its  legislation,  and 
probably  wUl  be  if  this  problem  is  not 
resolved,  but  proper  executive  branch 
leadersliip  could  remedy  this  serious 
deficiency  in  environmental  mnnage- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Gtold- 
v.ater)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  mhiutes  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mi-.  Chaii- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    I   yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  we  were  seeking  to  point  out 
v.ith  these  committee  vie\^s  was  that  as 
a  result  of  the  study  made  2  years  ago 
with  regard  to  the  ennronmental  im- 
pacts of  new  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, a  certain  sum  of  money  was  al- 
located to  EPA  for  distribution  to  other 
agencies.  This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  a  task  force 
created  by  OMB.  The  amount  of  money 
earmarked  to  be  passed-through  EPA  to 
other  agencies  in  subsequent  vears  has 
been  reduced. 

In  all  honesty,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
after  a  period  of  years  the  pa^s -through 
technique  will  probably  be  completely 
eliminated.  I  am  not  sayuig  that  this  is 
bad.  although  the  pass-through  tech- 
nique is  understood  to  have  made  posi- 
tive contributions  to  interagency  coordi- 
nataon  of  research.  I  think  the  statement 
in  the  committee  view  is  intended  merely 
to  indicate  that  we  need  to  be  concerned 
nbout  the  elimination  of  any  teciinique 
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that  contributes  to  improving  the  coor- 
dination of  research  among  the  many 
agencies  of  Government  that  are  en- 
gaged in  environmental  research.  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  brought  the  mat- 
ter up.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  by  the  chairman  because  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  committee 
views  coincided  with  the  amendment 
and  the  adoption  of  section  5,  which  ex- 
pressly spells  out  who  is  to  be  the  coor- 
dinator and  that  is  not  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing had  the  distinct  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  I  wish  to  assure  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  that  it  is  certainly  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  anything  to  complicate  or 
sabotage  in  any  way  a  bill  coming  out  of 
this  most  nonpartisan  of  all  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

I  am  going  to  offer  two  amendments 
during  the  amending  process  under  the 
5-minute  rule  and  they  have  been  noted 
as  major  amendments  to  this  legislation. 
Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  they 
are  major  in  intent  but  there  is  no  in- 
tent on  my  part  to  hamstring  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  any  more 
than  I  intend  to  in  applying  these  rules 
to  every  authorization  bill  that  comes 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  these  amend- 
ments deals  with  the  subject  that  is  much 
talked  about  all  over  the  United  States 
and  that  is,  of  course,  regulatory  reform. 
Qui"  people  out  in  the  districts  over  the 
United  States  have  been  complaining 
and  complaining  and  complaining  that 
they  are  burdened  and  overburdened 
with  regulations  emanating  from  the 
various  agencies  of  Government.  It  is  not 
just  EPA,  it  is  DOT,  HEW;  you  name  the 
whole  alphabet.  That  is  what  this  one 
amendment  deals  with,  returning  sug- 
gested regulations  that  may  or  may  not 
emanate  from  this  R.  &  D.  section  of  the 
bill,  insuring  that  they  return  to  the 
Congress  so  that  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  can  indicate  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  good  regulation. 

Tlie  other  amendment  is  strictly  a  peo- 
ple s  amendment  and  that  deals  with 
hearings.  So  very  often  a  proposal  is 
made  affecting  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  Government,  whether  it  be  city, 
county,  municipality  or  what  have  you. 
and  those  individuals  lack  the  ability  for 
any  input  whatsoever  because  the  hear- 
ings are  never  held  where  the  people  are. 

I  will  go  further  into  that  when  I  offer 
my  amendment,  as  my  specific  reasons 
for  offering  them,  but  I  want  to  assure 
everyone  that  these  two  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  every  authorization  bill  go- 
ing through  the  Congress  from  now  on.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Members  that 
this  amendment  has  already  been  applied 
and  accepted,  by  both  sides,  on  the 
coastal  zone  board.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  Is  an  R.  &  D.  bill,  I  feel  it  should 


apply  here  in  the  remote  possibility  that 
a  regulation  might  emanate  as  a  result 
of  this  bill. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  tliese 
amendments  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Members  will  be  able  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  his  proposed  amendments  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  before  he 
offers  them  and  in  particular  for  pre- 
senting them  in  the  fonn  of  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  legislative  effort  that  has  been  long 
overdue. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  rulemaking  changes  and  reg- 
ulatory procedures,  along  with  many 
Members  of  the  Congress.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  people  involved  in 
an  area  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  through  public  hearings  before 
a  rule  is  promulgated  and  implemented. 

The  Congi'ess  must  exercise  more  over- 
sight and  review  over  the  nilemaking  and 
regulatory  procedures.  The  people  are 
very  much  up  in  arms  over  this  issue 
and  firmly  believe  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  go  far  beyond  the  intent  of 
the  law  a&  passed  by  the  Congress. 

With  the  passage  of  these  suggested 
amendments,  we,  in  the  Congress,  can 
see  that  the  regulators  are  checked  and 
the  public's  interests  are  protected. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generous  statement.  I  do 
beUeve  this  is  one  thing  tliat  is  bothering 
the  American  pubUc  more  than  anything 
else  in  that  tliey  feel  so  removed  from 
Government  because  we  put  in  all  bills, 
"The  Secretai-y  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  implement  this  act,"  and  they 
have  been  promulgating  like  mad. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  effort  to 
offer  these  amendments,  especially  the 
one  relating  to  the  requirement  that 
Congress  be  involved  in  the  rulemaking 
process  or  at  least  have  some  strong  re- 
view capabilities. 

We  all  remember  so  well  the  very 
famous  seatbelt  interlock  system  that 
was  mandated  for  cars  as  a  result  of  the 
so-called  safety  or  passive  restraint  re- 
quirements that  Congress  wrote  into 
law.  The  actual  implementation  of  the 
rulemaking  authority  went  far  beyond 
what  anybody  had  anticipated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  American  people 


are  tired  of  this  Congress  acting  hke  it 
"cant  do  anything"  or  its  "hands  are 
tied"  when  it  comes  to  agency  rulemak- 
ing authority.  This  is  especially  ti-ue  re- 
garding our  oversight  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  which  has 
been  in  many  instances  "authority- 
mad"  in  what  it  has  assumed  it  has  the 
power  to  do. 

We  know,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
California  that  the  EPA  has  become  in- 
volved in  making  decisions  on  how  many 
"parking  lots"  we  should  have  near  a 
hospital  or  a  school,  or  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, et  cetera.  So  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  is  offering  a 
constructive  and  positive  amendment 
that  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
would  automatically  encourage  us  to 
support.  I  compliment  my  colleague  for 
his  willingness  to  reaffirm  congressional 
oversight  authority,  although  I  know 
there  will  be  those  who  will  rise  and  say 
we  carmot  do  this.  They  will  say  we  are 
trying  to  presume  too  much;  we  do  not 
understand  the  technicaUties  of  this 
highly  complicated  agency.  My  answer 
to  that  would  be  "pm-e  bunk."  But  I  do 
appreciate  my  colleague's  offering  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments  and  would  remind 
the  body  that  when  we  discussed  the 
possibility  of  reviewing  grants,  when  all 
of  us  were  subject  to  enormous  critici.'^m 
over  some  of  the  studies  on,  for  example, 
the  sweat  glands  of  the  aborigines,  and 
why  tots  fall  off  of  tricycles,  and  why 
people  get  hurt  in  bathtubs,  and  that 
sort  of  tiling,  there  was  a  rather  sub- 
stantial vote  in  favor  of  that.  I  think 
the  people's  House,  this  great  House  of 
Representatives,  can  no  longer  go  home 
and  tell  people  it  was  not  their  fault  and 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  an  agency  when, 
indeed,  the  fault  lies  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  GOLDWATER)  . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  9,  1976,  a  joint  hearing  was  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce's  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology's 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere,  chaired  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown  > . 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  con- 
duct a  preliminary  inquiiy  into  charges 
made  in  a  news  article  alleging  that  the 
project  and  report  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  community  health 
and  environmental  surveillance  system — 
CHESS — was  so  faulty  in  its  manage- 
ment and  scientific  quality  as  to  raise 
serious  doubts  about  its  legitimacy  and 
acceptability. 

The  joint  committees  met  from  9:30 
in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  the  9th  of  April.  The  com- 
mittees heard  from  23  witnesses,  and 
each  committee  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity for  cross-examinaton.  In  addition, 
committee  members  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  questions  to 
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being  done  cur- 


the  witnesses,  which  1- 
rentJy  now. 

In  this  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
are  consideringr  today  here  is  money  to 
publish  a  monograpii 
ejects  of  exposure  to  sulfur-oxides — ^re- 
Fvlts  compiled  were  oUtained  from  the 
human  epidemiology  si  udles  or  commU' 
nity  health  environm^tal  surrelllance 
Etudy — CHESS — program.  In  other 
v.ords  there  is  money  i i  here  to  publish 
the  monograph  which  is  under  serious 
cuestion. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chainnan  is 
aware  of  this  and  whjther  he  is  con- 
cerned enough  about  ihe  charges  that 
were  made  that  he  will  lontinue  perhaps 
to  monitor  this  prog 'am  to  perhaps 
eventually  put  this  allegation  to  rest 
once  and  for  aU. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif<»mia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemap  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calii  omia.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  hat  I  share  his 
concern  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of 
EPA's  research  and  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  with  r  ;gard  to  that  in- 
tegrity by  the  series  of  articles  that  the 
gentleman  has  mention  ;d.  We  are  talk- 
ing particularly  here  abc  ut  the  health  ef- 
fects of  sulfates  and  sulf  ur-dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  all-dar  hearings  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to  held  by  our 
two  subcommittees  revealed  that  there 
are  some  matters  whici  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered  ^nd  resolved  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  ol 

If  the  gentleman  will ;  1 

cause  there  are  unansw(  red  questions,  It 
is  the  intention  of  our  mbcommittee  to 
continue  with  a  vigoro  is  investigation 
and  I  hereby  offer  for  th(  i  Record  a  memo 
from  me  to  the  chairma  i  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  request- 
ing authorization  for  the 
and  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
investigation: 

COMMITTTE  01»  SciBNCE  ANT   TeCHNOIOGT, 

Washington,  D.i '.,  April  23, 1976. 

MEVORAITSr  M 

To:  Olln  E.  Teague,  Cbalrmi  m 
From:  Ocorige  E.  Brown,  Ji 

committee  on  the  Environment 

Atmo^>bere 
Subject:  Investigation:  Sul 

Program  (CHESS)   an< 

Plan 


oil 


After  re\-lewlng  the  resfclts 
hearing  of  my  Subcommittfe 
Commerce  Subcommittee 
we  should  keep  up  the 
by  undertalclng  further 
Committee.  In  previous 
on  April  9)  we  have  est 
were  technical  and 
^•ith  the  orlglniU  CHESS 
ample,   a   Subcommittee 
printed  will  recommend 
another    sulfate    health    e 
goals  similar  to  the  CHESS 
ing  the  mistakes  of  CHESS 

However,    our    earlier 
documented  in  detail  wliat 
with  earlier  studies,  exactly 
impact  EPA  regulatory  poll  cy 
are  so  lii^>ortaut),  and  hov^ 
tlon  study  should  be  done 
we  need  to  get  a  clear 
reliability  and  precision  of 
data  lu  the  conceruratiou 


Chainnan.  Sub- 
and  the 

ate  Health  Effects 
EPA  Evaluation 


of   the   Joint 

and  Mr.  Rogers' 

AprU  9th,  I  feel 

momentum  established 

Inv  sstlgatlons  by  our 

heir  tags  (as  well  as 

atllshed  that  there 

metho<|ological  problems 

studies.   For  'ex- 

ijeport  now   being 

EPA  conduct 

cts    study    with 

goals,  but  avold- 


tiat 
I  "ec 


hearings    have    not 

ere  the  problems 

how  these  studies 

(i.e.,  why  they 

tlie  next  genera- 

1  order  to  do  this, 

uncfcrstaadlng  of  the 

the  health  effect* 

evels  reported  in 


the  CHESS  monograph,  and  see  how  the  data 
relate  to  present  and  projected  SO,  and  sul- 
fate standards.  Further,  we  need  to  see  if 
more  substantive  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  analysis  of  the  subsequent  four  years  of 
data  taken  and  not  yet  translated.  A  second 
task  of  the  investigations  will  be  to  review 
the  EPA  program  for  sulfate  health  effects 
determination,  testified  to  by  Mr.  Train  on 
April  9,  to  see  If  the  program  appears  likely 
to  produce  the  timely  results  required  to  sup- 
port standards  and  if  the  resoiu-ces  planned 
for  that  program  are  adequate. 

The  draft  study  plan  Is  attached.  The  field 
viats  portion  of  the  Investigation  vrlll  require 
three  staff  people  plus  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  OAO  investigators  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  We  win  require  several  days  travel  to 
the  CHESS  data  gathering  sites  for  two  peo- 
ple at  each  site  two  days.  The  team  will  re- 
quire a  week  at  EPA  Triangle  Park  Lab  In 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  The  balance  of  the 
Investigation  can  be  carried  out  !n  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Your  concurrence  and  approval  of 
this  program  Is  solicited. 

INVESTIGATION     PLAN' 

EPA  SO,  and  sulfate  epidcmiclogy  research 
program  (CHESS) 
Scope  and  Objective 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  two- 
fold: first,  we  wish  to  follow  up  on  the  hear- 
ings held  Jointly  on  April  9  by  the  Science 
and  Technology  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committees.  The  hearings  were 
initially  called  to  Investigate  the  allegations 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  improper  inter- 
pretation of  the  CHESS  study  data.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  the  question  has  shifted 
from  one  of  Impropriety  In  the  conduct  of 
the  CHESS  studies  to  a  question  as  to  the 
scientific  rigor  and  adequacy  of  the  CHESS 
studies.  To  answer  this  remaining  question 
requires  review  of  the  data  gathertag  tech- 
niques used  in  the  program  with  associated 
limitations,  uncertainties,  etc.,  together  with 
a  review  and  evaluation  by  unbiased  experts 
of  the  methods  used  in  analyzing  and  tater- 
pretlng  the  data  to  assess  If  unwise  or  bias- 
ing techniques  were  vi.sed  In  arriving  at  the 
results  in  the  CHESS  monograph.  These  re- 
Mews  wlU  lead  to  a  review  of  the  Issue  as  to 
w  hether  or  not  tlie  CHESS  results  alone  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  establishing  primary 
and/or  secondary  air  quality  standards  tor 
sulfates.  It  may  well  be  that  tlie  uncertainty 
recognized  for  these  results  at  lower  concen- 
tration levels  are  such  that  any  biasing  of 
analysis  can  have  Uttle  or  no  effect  or  Influ- 
ence on  the  standards.  Nonetheless,  the  rigor 
and  adequacy  of  government  sponsored  re- 
search must  be  established  or  meastires  must 
be  found  to  correct  any  deficiencies  uncov- 
ered In  this  review. 

Tlie  second  Issue  whlcli  arose  in  the  April 
9  hearings  Is  the  pressing  need  for  a  soimd 
technical  basis  for  establishing  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfates.  The  EPA  Adminis- 
trator testified  that  a  program  was  In  place 
to  do  Just  this.  The  tavestigatlon  team 
should  review  the  EPA  program  considering 
all  unevaluated  and  unpublished  CHESS  data 
and  other  studies  that  have  been  made  to 
access  If  the  program  appears  sound  and  ex- 
peditious and  to  assess  whether  or  not  nec- 
essary resources  are  available  to  assure  .suc- 
cess iu  the  program. 

Phase  I— CHESS  Data  Gathering 
There  were  6  or  7  data  gathering  regions 
each  with  several   Instrumented  sites.  The 
research  program  In  each  region  was  carried 
out  by  a  team  of  researchers. 

Each  area  program  will  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  interviews  with  scientists  who  conducted 
the  study  and  examination  of  procedures  and 
data.  The  review  will  address  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing items: 
Data  sites 

Review  of  test  procedures  and  practices 
Time  and  intervals  of  data  acquisition 


Instrumentation  used,  calibration  tech- 
niques, etc. 

Special  deviations  from  standard  practice 

List  of  data  gathered 

Known  differences  from  other  areas  or  sites 

All  anomaUes  established  at  each  site  dur- 
ing test  Interval 

Averages/totals/regression.s/etc..  carried 
out  on  data  before  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
management  center  for  compiling 

Interview  researchers  as  to  comments  on 
how  data  was  gathered  and  its  use  in  sum- 
maries reported  in  CHESS  monograph. 

Each  area  will  take  two  to  three  days  by 
two  Investigators — each  two-mau  team  can 
cover  two  arens  In  a  week.  This  phase  of  the 
investigation  can  be  carried  out  by  six  men 
in  one  week.  They  should  return  with  taped 
interviews  and  data  review  results. 
Phase  II— Review  of  Analysis  of  CHESS  Data 

In  Phase  II  investigators  must  visit  the 
EPA  Tralngle  Research  Center  Lab  and  Inter- 
\iew  researchers  who  participated  In  com- 
putation and  analysis  of  the  data.  The  fol- 
lowing Information  will  be  sought: 

What  area  data  not  used — why? 

Follow-through  the  entire  procedure  used 
for  compiling,  combining,  averaging,  and 
otherwise  stratlfytag,  stmimarizlng,  and  la- 
terprettag  data.  What  bands  of  confidence 
established — why? 

Interview  researchers  who  participated  for 
reaction  to  correctness  or  soundness  in  han- 
dling data. 

This  place  should  take  three  men  cue 
week. 

Phase  rn— Review  and  Final  Drafting  of 
CHESS  Report 

In  the  third  phase  the  Investigators  will 
obtain  names  of  EPA  and  outside  reviewers 
of  the  draft  results  of  the  CHESS  Report  and 
recommendations  generated  from  the  re- 
search program  for  sulfur  oxide  air  quality 
standards.  The  following  steps  will  be  taken: 

Compare  first  draft  and  final  version 

Find  which  suggested  modifications  were 
tiiid  whlcli  were  not  used — why? 

Interview  selected  EPA  officials  and  con- 
.sultants 

Track  modifications  to  draft  results  sug- 
gested by  above  officials  and  consultants. 

This  phase  should  take  four  men  three  to 
fiva  days. 

Phase  IV— Review  EPA  Sulfate  Health 
Effects  R&D  Plan 

This  phase  wUl  taclude  the  foUowiug 
items: 

Review  a  compilation  of  aU  results  of 
sulfate  health  effects  studies  now  in  EFA's 
hands,  together  with  new  data  from  CHESS 
program 

Review  EPA  R&D  plan  with  agency  per- 
sonnel 

Inventory  of  projects  In  EPA— elsewhere 

Staffing 

Budget 

Feedback  session  with  EPA 

This  phase  should  take  three  men  four 
day;:. 

Phase   V— Report  of  investlgaUon 
Phase  V  wUl  encompass  the  following: 
Write  report  of  findluge. 
The  report  generation  will  take  three  men 
one  to  two  weeks. 

Note:  Each  Investigative  group  must  have 
one  member  familiar  with  and  experienced 
in  research  methods  and  hopefuUy  epidemi- 
ology studies  and/or  accepted  statistical  daU 
analysis  techniques. 

Completion  of  the  study  will  require  three 
scientific  consultants  augmented  by  three  to 
four  statistical  or  other  personnel  from  GAO. 

We  want  to  get  to  the  roots  ol  all  of 
these  allegations  with  regard  not  only  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  deliberate 
falsification  of  the  data,  which  may  not 
have  orcurred,  and  we  feel  probably  ciici 
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not,  but  in  addition,  whether  tliere  are 
basic  weaknesses  which  may  have  ex- 
isted witli  regard  to  the  research  pro- 
cedure. 

As  the  testimony  brought  out,  thei-e 
are  4  years  of  unanalyzed  data  which 
might  conti'adict  the  data  which  have 
already  been  published  fully.  We  are  go- 
ing to  ascertain  what  the  reasons  for 
tliese  things  are.  Tlie  gentleman  may  be 
assured  as  far  as  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned we  are  not  going  to  rest  until  we 
are  absolutely  certain  we  get  the  best 
possible  data  base  for  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  do  agree  these  are  very  serious 
charges.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  what  is  necessary 
to  answer  the  charges  because  they  are 
very  serious  and  because  they  impact 
upon  the  quaUty  of  work  that  EPA  is 
conducting  in  its  various  research  pro- 
grams. It  impacts  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  ERDA,  a  regulatory 
agency,  sliould  be  in  direct  command  of 
its  basic  research  to  support  its  regula- 
tions. I  do  think  tliis  is  appropriate.  I 
fliank  the  Chairman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  9,  1976,  a  Joint 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Health  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Science  and  Technology  En- 
vironment Subcommittee. 

The  piUTTOse  of  the  hearing  was  to  con- 
duct a  preliminary  inquiry  into  charges 
made  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  alleging 
that  the  EPA  Community  Health  and 
Environmental  Surveillance  System — 
CHESS — ^project  and  report  was  so 
faulty  in  its  management  and  scientific 
quality  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  about 
its  legitimacy  and  acceptability. 

Furthermore,  the  joint  hearing  was 
to  look  into  charges  in  the  Times  article 
that  project  managers,  and  specifically 
one,  may  have  managed  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  report  to 
fit  preconceived  personal  and  EPA  ad- 
ministrative policy  considerations. 

Tlie  committee  met  from  9:30  a.m.  un- 
til 7  p.m.  on  the  9th  of  April.  The  com- 
mittee heard  from  some  23  witnesses. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  had  ap- 
proximately 5  minutes  to  ask  questions 
after  each  witness  presented  prepared 
testimony.  In  two  cases,  panels  of  six  or 
seven  witnesses  presented  individual 
statements.  The  members  than  had  5 
minutes  to  ask  questions  of  the  panel. 

At  this  time,  tiie  committees  are  re- 
viewing the  transcripts  in  preparation 
for  determining  whetlier  further  inquiry 
is  required  and  the  directions  those  in- 
quiries should  take. 

Committee  members  were  given  per- 
mission to  submit  written  question  to  the 
witnesses.  I  am  acting  upon  that 
authority  and  have  already  submitted 
one  set  of  questions  to  a  witness  and 
expect  to  do  the  same  with  three  or  four 
others. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  feel  the 

inquiry  was  complete  or  exhaustive.  In 

all  fairness,  it  was  not  designed  to  be. 

For  example,  with  three  or  four  excep- 
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tions,  all  of  the  witnesses  are  either  cm- 
rently  employed  by  EPA,  are  under  con- 
tract with  EPA  as  individuals  or  througli 
their  place  of  employment,  or  are  active 
consultants  with  EPA.  And,  because  of 
the  time  constraints  and  the  great  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  questioning  was 
limited  in  its  depth  and  technicality. 

Both  Chairman  Rogers  and  CHiaii-man 
Brown  were  fair  and  balanced  in  their 
handling  of  the  hearing  and  in  its  pre- 
paration. They  placed  no  constraints  on 
the  directions  that  committee  members 
could  pm'sue.  They  ai'e  to  be  commended 
and  I  take  tliis  opportunity  to  do  so. 

What  disturbed  me  before  the  hear- 
ing is  the  same  thing  that  bothers  me 
today.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  re- 
cuiTing  intimations  and  "off-the-record" 
statements,  by  current  and  former  EPA 
employees  who  w^orked  on  tlie  CHESS 
project,  that  serious  technical  and 
managerial  problems  existed;  that  some 
of  them  were  definitely  made  known  to 
senior  EPA  ofBcials;  that  scientifically 
minimum  quality  control  was  either  ab- 
sent from  the  beginning  or  was  allowed 
to  break  down  or  be  violated;  and  that 
these  problems  have  been  covered  up  and 
concealed  from  the  Congi-ess. 

Pm'ther,  even  though  the  committees 
received  testimony  from  EPA  Admin- 
istrator Train  and  others  that  CHESS 
is  only  one  of  several  legitimate  scientific 
inquiries  that  both  the  agency  and  Con- 
gress have  relied  on  in  formulating 
policy  and  legislative  recommendation  or 
requirement — including  pending  legis- 
lation. No  evidence  was  produced  to  show 
that  this  is  clearly  the  case.  In  particular, 
I  find  it  disturbing  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  CHESS  study  has  been  made 
public  and  that  I  keep  finding  statements 
by  EPA  officials  that  either  heavily  rely 
on  the  CHESS  monograph  through  foot- 
notes, allusions  to  individual  studies 
within  the  monograph,  or  that  flatly 
state  that  EPA  sulfur  oxide  control 
strategies  and  recommendations  "rest 
heavily"'  on  CHESS. 

Finally,  one  of  the  things  that  was 
fairly  clear  in  the  hearing  was  the  con- 
cern of  many  of  the  witnesses  that 
scientific  research  and  inquiry  may  be 
too  heavily  influenced  by  EPA's  policy 
needs  and  that  the  research  should  be 
separated  from  the  EPA. 

The  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Science  Committee  will,  I  believe,  shortly 
begin  a  fmtlier  inquiry  into  the  CHESS 
program. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  believe,  for  me, 
is  tlie  most  disturbing  part  of  this  CHESS 
affair.  In  today's  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  there  is  an  article  on  this 
issue  and  on  the  hearings.  Simply  put,  the 
article  alleges  that  witnesses  before  the 
April  9  hearing  withheld  facts  from  the 
Congress  and  in  some  cases  made  state- 
ments to  the  committee  that  are  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  statements  they 
made  to  the  Times. 

In  effect,  my  fellow  colleagues,  the 
article  on  a  point  by  point  basis  goes  over 
some  of  tlie  important  aspects  of  this 
affair  and  reveals  that  serious  contra- 
dictions on  basic  facts  exist. 

Unfortunately,  the  joint  hearings  did 


not  use  subpena  authority.  There  was  a 
feeling,  honestly  arrived  at  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  members,  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  After  you  have  read  the 
following  article,  you  may  come  to  feel 
as  I  do  that  we  may  have  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake  and  that  we  may  not  have 
gotten  the  facts. 

Before  including  the  text  of  the  most 
recent  Times  article,  I  feel  a  few  points 
need  to  be  clarified.  Fii-st,  none  of  the 
recent  congressional  attention  to  CHESS 
of  which  I  have  been  a  part  has  ever  had 
as  its  objective  the  discrediting  of  CHESS 
in  its  entirety.  Second,  my  Interest 
stems  diiectly  from  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpaying  public  are 
always  entitled  to  the  best  scientific  in- 
formation available.  My  concern  over 
CHESS  is  that  a  less  than  careful  or 
scientifically  reasonable  procedure  was 
used  in  conducting  the  program  and  in 
writing  the  monograph.  Only  the  best 
scientific  process  shoiild  be  used  in  help- 
ing the  Congress  do  its  job.  To  let  a  par- 
tially inferior  or  sloppy  example  stand 
without  correction  and  improvement  will 
have  serious  consequences  for  everyone, 
particularly  the  Nation.  Third,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  degree  to  which  the 
Congress  has  relied  or  been  encoui-aged 
to  rely  on  CHESS.  By  EPA's  own  admis- 
sion the  CHESS  project  is  unique  and  in- 
novative. It  is  the  only  major  study  of 
its  kind.  It  is  a  study,  conducted  in  the 
field,  of  contemporary  human  health 
situations  as  they  relate  to  possible  neg- 
ative health  effects  of  sulfur  oxide  pol- 
lution. 

If  the  report  is  not  absolutely  accept- 
able in  some  respect,  if  its  findings  have 
been  overstated,  or  if  it  has  been  given 
a  certitude  greater  than  is  prudent  the 
Congress  should  know  the  true  situation. 
Fomth,  serious  allegations  have  been 
made  against  EPA  that  its  poUcy  needs 
and  considerations  may  have  had  an  un- 
acceptable influence  on  both  the  con- 
duct of  the  CHESS  program  and  on  some 
portions  of  the  CHESS  monograph.  As 
the  Congress  has  been  relying  in  good 
faitli  on  the  scientific  impartiadity  of  the 
CHESS  monograph  it  is  important  to 
know  the  degree  of  tliat  impact,  whether 
it  is  at5T»icsd  or  not,  and  whether  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. 

Finally,  the  Congress  is  preparing  to 
legislatively  extend  and  strengtlien  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  There  is  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  the  role  CHESS 
has  played  in  encouraging  Congress  to 
take  these  actions.  If,  for  example,  the 
CHESS  monograph  has  provided  the 
basic  rationale  and  major,  compelling 
scientific  evidence  that  continuous 
somce  control  is  tlie  only  way  to  protect 
the  public  against  sulfur  oxide  health 
threats  we  need  to  know  it.  Without  the 
understanding  the  Congress  cannot  de- 
termine if  it  is  relying  on  scientific  evi- 
dence that  is  flawed.  If  the  strategy  is 
based  on  flawed  portions  of  the  report, 
we  need  to  know  it  and  know  it  now. 

If  the  following  article  is  correct,  it  is 
apparent  we  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  and  that  in  fact 
the  Congress  may  have  been  materially 
misled. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  1  mes,  May  3,  1976] 

SciziYTisTS  Soften  SxAins  on  Changes  in 
EPA    SrPDT — Testift    at    Congressional 

iNQTmT,   CONTBAOICT  E/ RLIEK  ACCOTTNTS  OF 
COLLEACTTE'S   HANDLING   OF   SULFCK   REPORTS 

(By  W.  B.  lood) 

The  scientists  had  beei  called  to  appear 
at  a  congressional  inquiry  Into  charges  which 
they  felt  were  the  most  se  rlous  that  could  be 
leveled  at  a  member  of  he  scientific  com- 
ruunity. 

The  reason  for  the  inqalry  was  a  Feb.  29 
story  in  The  Times  report  Ing  charges  that  a 
former  Environmental  ;>rotectlon  Agency 
scientist  "systematically  distorted"  agency 
research  reports  to  prove  s  ilfur  pollution  had 
adverse  health  effects. 

Among  those  who  appeared  as  unsworn 
witnesses  at  the  April  9  iieartng  conducted 
Jointly  by  two  House  si  bcommlttees  were 
several  scientists  from  EI^  and  Dr.  John  F. 
Flnklea,  the  man  charged  '  rtth  the  distortion. 

Several  of  the  wltneseet'  had  tallced  freely 
in  private  Interviews  a  little  more  than  two 
months  before. 

In  those  Interviews,  tliey  had  described 
events  of  the  stmimer  of  1 972  when  they  had 
helped  prepare  a  series  ol  reports  as  part  of 
EPA's  Oonamunity  Health  ind  Environmental 
Sarvelllance  System  (CHE3S). 

They  had  depicted  Plnclea — who  at  that 
time  headed  their  labor at<  ry — as  a  man  with 
a  driving  desire  to  produce  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  certain  forms  >f  sxilfur  pollution 
Ui  the  air  catwed  serious  1  ealth  problems. 

They  said  Plnkl»>a  had  -ewrltten  their  re- 
ports, often  dropping  what  they  thought  were 
Important  quall0ers. 

And  they  detailed  how  Hinklea  had  ordered 
the  use  of  such  statistical  techniques  as  data 
pooling  to  downplay  evldefcice  that  tended  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  case  igainst  pollutants. 
Numerous  analyses  had  t>een  ordered  and 
only  those  that  "looked  good"  were  pub- 
lished, they  said. 

Asked  In  those  interview  >'s  if  problems  had 
been  corrected  prior  to  flaal  publication  of 
the  CHESS  reports,  one  scientist  said: 

"Bather  than  going  badk  and  cleaning  it 
up,  we  were  told  that  the  next  thing  to  hit 
wsis  going  to  be  (another  set  of  studies) ,  and 
we  were  to  start  on  those  p  apers  immediately. 

"So  we  never  really  ha4  the  manpower  or 
the  time  or  the  directive  from  higher  up  to 
go  back  and  make  some  se  ose  out  of  what  we 
had  done,  which  I  believe  was  a  mistake." 

By  the  time  of  the  Ap-ll  9  congressional 
hearing,  the  story  told  by  this  and  other 
EPA  scientists  had  chang(  d  dramatically. 

Leaning  toward  mlcrop  lones  on  the  wit- 
ness table  In  a  crowded  Washington,  D.C., 
hearing  room,  they  starkl  r  contradicted  the 
accounts  they  had  given  not  only  to  The 
Times  but  also  to  fellow  SPA  scientists  and 
nongovernment  researchers  as  well. 

Instead  of  pointing  the  finger  at  Fiiiklea 
as  numerous  persons  had  heard  them  do  be- 
fore, they  told  the  congrissmen  that  there 
were  merely  differences  of  interpretation  that 
were  quite  normal  In  resea  rch. 

In  the  hearing,  they  de]  »icted  Finklea  as  a 
flue  scientist  who  work  >d  extraordinarily 
hard  and  expected  the  sime  of  others.  In 
private  and  to  scientific  ci  lUeagues,  they  had 
portrayed  him  as  a  threa  t  to  the  scientific 
objectivity  of  the  researcl:  program. 

Contacted  after  the  h(  aring.  one  of  the 
EPA  witnesses  said,  "I  wis  sory  to  see  Jack 
(Finklea)  come  out  lookng  like  a  God  at 
those  hearings  and  I  wasn  t  the  only  one  who 
hated  to  see  that." 

William  C.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  laboratory's 
statistics  and  data  mam  gement  oCRce,  did 
suggest  to  the  congrcssm  jn  the  glimmer  of 
a  problem. 

"In  (the  published  CHSSS  reports)  there 
i.s  some  tendency  toward  overinterpretation 
oi  results.  That  is.  In  son  e  Individual  stud- 
ies, the  authors  seem  t<    ignore  some  in- 


ternal lack  of  consistency  which  does  not 
support  the  existence  of  a  healthy  effect  of 
air  pollution  and  Instead  to  emphasize  those 
results  which  do  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
health  effect,"  Nelson  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

But,  Nelson  said,  "it  Is  Important  to  note 
this  .  .  .  comment  applies  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  and  not  to  the  integrity 
of  the  data  files  or  to  the  validity  of  the 
analyses." 

On  balance,  though,  the  testimony  of  Nel- 
son and  other  agency  witnesses  added  up  to  a 
strong  endorsement  of  both  Finklea  and  the 
published  CHESS  studies. 

And  EPA  Administrator  Russell  E.  Train 
told  the  committee  that  even  if  the  charges 
about  the  CHESS  studies  were  true,  it  would 
be  of  little  practical  importance. 

The  agency,  Train  said,  had  not  relied 
heavily  on  these  studies  to  support  any  of 
its  regulatory  actions  or  its  position  on  clean- 
air  legislation. 

Later,  in  an  appearance  on  CBS's  Face  the 
Nation,  Train  repeated  that  view,  calling  the 
whole  controvery  "a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

A  tempest,  maybe.  But  the  scope  of  the 
controversy  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  tea- 
pot. 

And  interviews  with  witnesses  at  the  April 
9  hearing  and  many  others  have  shown  that 
national  debate  stirred  by  The  Times  story 
caused  a  number  of  witnesses  to  give  testi- 
mony which  conflicted  with  what  they  told 
The  Times. 

For  instance,  one  witness  testified  he  knew 
of  nothing  that  would  Indicate  Finklea  had 
downplayed  scientific  evidence  to  make  a 
case  against  polutlon  or  had  done  anything 
to  bias  results  of  the  CHESS  studies. 

That  same  witness  said  after  the  hearing 
that  he  feared  there  would  be  "an  attempt 
by  the  power  companies  to  discredit  the  re- 
search entirely." 

Here  are  his  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions posed  in  an  interview  after  the  bear- 
ing: 

Question— Did  Klnklea  overstate  conclus- 
ions in  the  CHESS  reports? 

Answer — There's  no  question  about  it. 

Q. — Did  Finklea  selectively  pick  the  sta- 
tistical analyses  that  tended  to  prove  the 
connection  between  pollution  and  adverse 
health  effects  and  ignore  the  others? 

A.— He  did.  He  did. 

Q. — Did  you  have  time  after  Finklea  was 
promoted  out  of  your  lab  to  go  back  and  cor- 
rect problems  like  that? 

A. — ^That's  a  question  of  degree.  I  don't 
think  it  was  done  to  the  degree  it  should 
have  been. 

Q.— Didn't  you  tell  Dr.  Hutchison  of  Han-- 
ard  that  Finklea  had  ssytematlcally  distorted 
CHESS  studies  studies? 

A. — OK,  I  used  those  words  to  him.  He's 
a  professional  but  I  prefer  not  to  use  those 
kind  of  words  out  in  public  because  of  the 
reaction  it  has. 

Q- — You've  said  nothing  in  this  interview 
that  would  indicate  Finklea  didn't  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  connections  between  pollut- 
ants and  health. 

A. — Right.  I'll  grant  you  to  whatever  de- 
gree there  was  certainly  a  tendency  to  do 
that. 

Another  witness  contacted  after  the  hear- 
ing contradicted  his  testimony  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  to  indicate  Finklea  had  distorted 
the  CHESS  reports. 

"I  had  ggotten  three  or  four  phone  calls 
(he  declined  to  Identify  the  callers)  not  tell- 
ing me,  but  more  or  less  advising  me  that 
it  probably  would  not  be  a  good  Idea  to  get 
Involved  In  a  name-calling  contest,"  he  said 

"So  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  You  see 
what  I  mean?  Nobody  wants  to  fight;  nobody 
wants  to  take  on  Finklea.  That  was  the  prob- 
lem." 

Here  are  his  answers  to  a  series  of  questions 
posed  after  the  hearing : 


Q. — Have  you  heard  anything  that  would 
shed  any  light  on  whether  the  charges  about 
Finklea  are  true  or  not? 
A. — Yeah,  I  have. 

Q- — Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  worked  on  the  CHESS  studies 
complain  that  their  work  was  manipulated  by 
Finklea  to  exaggerate  the  health  effects  of 
pollutants? 

A. — Sure,  in  fact  I  know  of  two  of  them, 
three  of  them  that  did. 

Q. — ^Would  you  feel  the  testmony  the 
CHESS  researchers  gave  at  the  hearing  was 
consistent  with  what  they  have  told  you? 

A. — No. 

Documentary  evidence  uncovered  since  the 
hearing  shows  that  Administrator  Train  did 
not  convey  to  the  House  subcommittees  the 
real  Impact  of  CHESS  on  legislation  and  pub- 
lic policy. 

Following  publication  Feb.  30  of  the  charges 
against  Finklea,  some  who  made  the  charges 
found  they  had  become  grist  in  a  political 
furore  over  EPA  policies  and  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Industry  groups  leaped  on  the  charges, 
contending  that,  if  true,  they  cast  doubt  not 
only  on  the  disputed  CHESS  studies  but  on 
the  entire  spectrum  of  EPA  research. 

The  major  finding  of  the  published  CHESS 
reports  was  that  sulfates,  a  byproduct  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  emitted  in  large  quantities 
from  fossil  fuel  burners  such  as  power  plants, 
were  consistently  lUiked  at  low  concentra- 
tions to  a  variety  of  adverse  health  effects. 

The  Importance  of  the  finding  was  that  it 
appeared  to  Justify  multiblUion-dolIar  pollu- 
tion controls  more  stringent  than  necessary 
to  meet  the  existing  air  quality  standard  for 
sulfur  dioxide. 

The  finding  also  appeared  to  Justify  pend- 
ing legislation  aimed  at  protecting  air  quality 
in  pristine  areas  eyed  as  prime  sites  for  power 
plants  which  existing  pollution  laws  would 
bar  from  urban  areas. 

Utilities  and  other  industrial  groups  op- 
posed to  such  legislation  began  using  the 
controversy  over  the  CHESS  studies  in  their 
lobbying  effort. 

Among  health  researchers,  there  Is  little 
dispute  that  sulfates  at  some  level  are  a 
health  hazard  or  that  CHESS  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  evidence  supporting  that 
view. 

The  critical  question  Is  how  low  the  harm- 
ful sulfate  levels  are. 

The  crux  of  the  scientific  debate  over 
CHESS  is  whether  the  published  papers 
stretched  science  and  statistics  to  prove  that 
low  sulfate  levels  were  harmful.  And  there 
is  widespread  evidence  that  this,  indeed, 
was  the  case. 

"Dr.  Finklea,"  one  scientist  said,  "had  an 
intuition  that  these  (low)  sulfate  levels  were 
harmful,  and  I  think  he  felt  that  even  if  the 
data  didn't  show  it,  he  could  draw  certain 
conclusions  and  he  would  be  borne  out  by 
later  studies." 

Notably  missing  from  the  witness  list  at 
the  April  9  hearing  were  members  of  an  ad 
hoc  conmiittee  formed  more  than  a  year  ago 
at  EPA's  request  to  investigate  criticisms  that 
agency  .scientists  were  "overint«rpretlng  their 
data." 

Members  of  that  committee,  including  Dr. 
George  B.  Hutchison  of  Harvard,  had  re- 
counted to  The  Times  complaints  voiced  by 
agency  scientists  Involved  in  the  CHESS 
program. 

Hutchison  had  told  of  his  Interviews  with 
scientists  who  said  their  CHESS  reports  had 
been  "systematically  distorted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tending  to  demonstrate  morp  associa- 
tion (between  pollution  and  health)  than  in 
fact  exists." 

And  Finklea,  Hutchison  said,  "was  more  re- 
sponsible than  anybody  else  we  know  of." 

Yet  Hutchison  declined  an  Invitation  to 
appear  at  the  April  9  hearing  bcause  of  the 
"hearsay  nature  of  what  I  had  to  say." 
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"I  felt  it  really  wasn't  very  usefvil  in  a 
legal  hearing,"  Hutchison  snld  after  the  hear- 
ing. 

£3>A  scientists  who  complained  privately  to 
Hutchison  and  others  that  Finklea  distorted 
their  work  felt  they  could  not  say  so  at 
the  hearing.        V 

The  heai-iug,  ewjl^ii^ed  one  agency  witness, 
"appeared  to  sewral  of  us  to  be  au  attempt 
by  the  power  companies  to  discredit  the 
v.ork  that  was  done." 

The  witness  told  The  Times  after  the 
hearmg  that  he  and  others  feared  that  con- 
lirming  any  of  tlie  charges  would  feed  a 
belief  that  the  CHESS  studies  and  agency  re- 
search in  general  were  worthless. 

"I  thhik  what  you'll  find  is  that  a  lot  of 
people  selected  the  truth  or  what  we  gave 
before  the  committee  was  true  for  what  we 
selected  to  tell  them,"  said  one  witness. 

A  major  defense  offered  at  the  heaiiug 
was  that  whatever  objections  Scientists  at 
EPA  had  to  the  CHESS  reports  could  be  cor- 
rected after  completion  of  the  first  drafts  and 
Finklea's  promotion  to  director  of  the  agen- 
cy research  center  in  North  Carolina. 

'John  Finklea  had  no  direct  input  to 
the  revision  process  and  did  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  intervene  in  the  rewriting  of 
the  monograph,"  testified  Dr.  Carl  M.  Shy, 
who  succeeded  Finklea  as  director  of  the 
health  effects  research  laboratory. 

Regarding  Shy's  contention,  another 
agency  witness  said  after  the  hearing,  "That 
is  definitely  not  true." 

Another  scientist  said,  "All  I  can  tell  you 
Is  that  I  worked  for  Carl  Shy  and  Carl  and  I 
were  sitting  there  one  day. 

•He's  crying  the  blues  along  with  (another 
EPA  scientist),  bitching  and  moamng  con- 
stantly that  they  can't  move  off  two  feet 
because  every  time  somebody  wrote  a  report 
it  went  through  Shy  to  Finklea  and  Finklea 
corrected  it  and  sent  it  back,  even  when  Shy 
\v;is  director  of  the  division." 

Shy  told  the  congressional  hearing  that 
tlie  comments  of  numerous  outside  reviewers 
were  incorporated  Into  the  rewriting  of  drafts 
by  the  various  authors  of  the  sttidles. 

The  changes,  he  testified,  answered  many 
objections  scientists  had  to  the  original 
draft. 

"However,"  he  told  the  hearing,  "the  basic 
data  and  conclusions  of  tlie  first  draft  were 
essentially  unchanged  during  this  process  of 
revision." 

Questions  as  to  what  changes  were  made  in 
the  final  draft  may  be  academic  In  terms 
of  the  Impact  the  earliest  CHESS  studies  had 
on  public  policies  and  legislation. 

Long  before  pttblicatlon  of  the  studies,  in- 
formation from  the  original  draft  reports 
was  finding  Its  way  Into  the  debate  over  the 
need  for  costly  devices  called  scrubbers  to 
control  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  power 
plants  and  other  faculties. 

EPA  Administrator  Train  has  denied  that 
the  agency  relied  heavily  on  the  CHES.S 
studies  In  calling  lor  installation  of  scrub- 
bers, the  IndustrjTride  cost  of  which  is 
estimated  at  between  $6  billion  and  $11  bil- 
lion. 

At  the  April  9  congressional  hearing  on 
the  CHESS  studies.  Train  was  asked  whether 
he  had  relied  on  the  studies  hi  supporting 
further  regulation   or  legislation. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  any  reliance  in  that  re- 
gard,"  he  told  the  congressmen. 

He  denied  that  the  studies  were  the  health 
basis  for  EPA's  opposition  to  less  costly 
emission  control  approaches  such  as  the  in- 
termittent control  strategies  (ICS)  favored 
by  utUiUes. 

(Intermittent  control  strategies  involve  the 
\ise  of  tall  stacks  to  disperse  pollutants  and. 
durhig  periods  of  high  pollution,  low  sulfur 
fuels.) 

"Although  relnforceed  by  the  CHESS  re- 
sults, EPA's  position  on  tall  stacks  and  ICS 
Is  founded  upon  a  preexisting  and  longstand- 


ing opposition  to  an  Increase  of  the  total  at- 
mospheric burden  of  sulfur  oxides,"  Train 
said  at  the  hearing. 

In  two  March  22,  1974,  letters — one  to 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D-OUa.)  and 
the  otlier  to  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  then 
vice  president  and  serving  as  president  of 
the  Senate — Train  said: 

"EPA's  concern  with  Intermittent  control 
systems  as  a  permanent  control  strategy  rests 
heavllj'  on  information  becoming  increasingly 
available  sm  to  the  effects  on  public  health 
of  the  sulfates  that  are  formed  in  the  ambi- 
ent air  as  a  product  of  the  sulfur  cKlde  gas- 
eous emissions." 

Train  viTote  that  he  opposed  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  permit  the  Indefinite  use 
of  Intermittent  control  strategies. 

An  attorney  for  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  on 
April  12,  1974,  filed  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  request  with  the  agency  requesting 
all  information  referred  to  In  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Ford  as  supporting  Train's  opposhioa 
to  intermittent  controls. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  attorney  received  a 
letter  from  Rlchai-d  C.  Dlckerson,  project 
manager  for  the  agency's  human  studies  lab- 
oratory. 

"The  Information  and  studies  you  referred 
to  are  contained  in  a  soon  to  be  published 
Environmental  Pi-ot«ctlon  Agency  monograph 
entitled  Health  Consequences  of  Sulfur  Ox- 
ides.' "  Dlckerson  wrote  the  attorney  on  April 
2ti.  1974. 

The  monograph  Dlckerson  referred  to  was 
the  CHESS  document  originally  prepared  im- 
der  Dr.  Finklea's  supervision.  It  was  the  only 
study  cited  In  Dlckerson's  response  to  the 
attorney's  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest for  Information  supporting  Train  s  po- 
sition on  control  of  power  plant  emission. 

Whe.i  called  last  week  for  a  response  from 
Train  on  the  matter,  pn  EPA  spokesman 
said.  "I'll  see,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  rec- 
ommend that  Train  talk  to  you." 

Trail's  apparent  willingness  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  CHESS  studies  In  making  recomnicn- 
datlt.ns  to  Congress  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  cuiTeutly  pending  contrasts 
wiuli  liis,  reluctaoioe  to  Us>e  t'lue  studies  as  a 
'oasis  for  air  quality  standards. 

Tlie  Sierra.  Club  has  taken  legr.!  action 
seeking  to  torce  the  agency  to  set  a  stanci- 
ard  and  citing  CHESS  results  as  part  of  the 
reason  for  doing  so. 

In  a  letter  last  month  to  Joseph  J.  Breecher, 
aix  attorney  representing  the  Sierra  Club. 
Train  wrote. 

■"As  you  may  be  aware,  tlie  methodology  of 
the  CHESS  studies  has  been  criticized  by  the 
scientific  community  and  I  do  not  think  they 
constitute  an  independent  basis  for  an  am- 
bient air  quality  standard." 

So  the  CHESS  studied,  while  not  deemed 
au  adeqtiate  basis  for  setting  a  sulfate  stand- 
ard, are  viewed  as  sufiiclent  to  Justify  agency 
j'tands  on  Clean  Air  Act  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  up  doubt  siu-rounding 
(he  stiidles,  the  agency  Is  seeking  to  contract 
with  an  outside  group  for  independent  anal- 
ysis of  data  from  CHESS. 

The  published  monograph  represents  an 
analysis  of  data  from  the  1970-71  poi-tion  of 
the  program.  Data  collection  on  health  ef- 
fects for  CHESS  ceased  only  a  few  mouths 
ago. 

Analysis  of  the  CHESS  data  is  not  expected 
to  be  completed  luitll  1977. 

There  are  indications,  meanwhile,  that 
Finklea,  who  left  EPA  last  year  to  become  di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  is  still  a  factor  in 
the  internal  EPA  debate  over  CHESS. 

Shortly  after  The  Times  reported  charges 
ihat  Finklea  had  systematically  distorted 
reports  contained  in  the  published  CHESS 
monograph,  an  agency  source  close  to  Train 
gave  this  account: 

"The  problem  here  is  the  heated  dialogue 
within  the  agency.  I  mean  It  seems  pretty 
clear  that  your  storj'  was  right.  Tliere  has 


been  overluterprelation  or  selection  conclu- 
sions in  the  (CHESS)  reports. 

"But  the  problem  is — and  it's  incredible 
how  things  happen  In  a  bureaucracy — the 
pro  and  con  supporters  of  Dr.  Finklea  are 
such  that  it's  tough  to  get  a  rational  focus 
on  the  issue  this  close  to  the  event." 

The  source  added,  "There  are  those  who 
realize  the  problem.  I  think  probably  every- 
body does,  about  the  CHESS  studies.  .  .  .  If 
you  acknowledge  there  Is  a  problem  there 
you  need  to  revise  a  lot  of  things  or  rethink 
thhigs  or  whatever,  and  you  can't  very  well 
do  that  without  disavowing  Finklea." 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  on  the  floor.  I 
would  substantiate  what  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown)  ,  said,  that  we  will 
keep  our  eye  on  this  to  be  sure  that  these 
charges  are  looked  into  very  thoroughlj-. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rke  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Ca!i- 
foiTiia,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ketchttm. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  addres.ses 
itself  to  one  of  the  fundamental  issues 
of  our  day — overr^:ulation  of  the  peo- 
ple's lives  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

The  amendment  would  require  all 
riiles  and  regulations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — EPA — to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  prior  to  be- 
coming the  law  of  the  land.  It  restores 
to  the  Congress  the  constitutional  pow- 
ei-s  of  making  law — and  rules  and  regu- 
lations certainly  have  the  full  force  of 
law — delegated  to  the  agency  at  the  time 
of  its  inception  and  in  subsequent  enact- 
ments. 

The  issue  here  is  not  one  of  keeping 
or  not  keeping  our  conunitment  to  the 
restoration  of  our  environment.  The 
process  we  put  in  place  through  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  not 
weaken  that  commitment,  for  it  has  been 
reaffirmed  time  after  time  in  recent 
years  as  the  Congress  has  expanded,  im- 
proved, and  funded  our  clean  air  and 
water,  our  solid  waste,  and  our  other  re- 
lated programs. 

The  issue  is  ratlier  a  broader  and 
perhaps  even  more  important  one.  It  is 
whether  in  a  free  society  the  laws  of  the 
land — which  affect  people's  lives,  their 
living  .standard,  their  jobs— are  to  be 
adopted  by  appointed  officials  and  civil 
.servants  never  elected  by  anyone,  or 
by  legislators — Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ntors — elected  by  the  people. 

This  debate — and  the  debate  over 
wliether  the  process  proposed  by  this 
amendment  should  be  made  applicable 
to  all  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
commissions,  and  so  fortli — should  help 
Members,  the  people  in  whose  trust  we 
exercise  our  responsibilities,  and  even  of- 
ficials within  the  agencies  to  understand 
more  fully  the  impact  upon  our  insti- 
tutions of  rulemaking  by  uistruments  of 
Government  insulated  from  direct  ac- 
countability to  tlie  people. 

The  lack  of  adequate  institutional 
means  for  holduig  the  bureaucracy  ac- 
countable to  the  people  should  cause  us 
to  put  into  place  a  new  process  requiring 
that  no  major  rules  or  regulations  made 
by  the  bureaucracy  go  into  eflfect  imtil 
action  has  been  taken  on  them  by  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people. 
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This  is  no  casual  r  tsponsibility.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence  exhorts  us 
to  remember  that  to  se  cure  the  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  property,  i  nd  the  pursuit  of 
liappiness  government  are  instituted 
among  men  which  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers "from  the  consent  jof  the  governed." 
Grievances  arise  amoni :  the  people  when 
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;  is  not  obtained 
frustrated.   This 


does  differ  is  the 
elect  representa- 


they  feel  their  consen 
or,  once  obtained,  is 
frustration  probably  differs  very  little  in 
intensity  or  tone  whet  ler  directed  at  a 
titled  and  governing  ar  stocracy,  bureau- 
crats in  a  relatively  free  society,  or  so 
cialist  managers.  What 
ability  of  the  people  to 
tives  to  act  in  their,  tke  peoples'  inter 
est  and  not  those  of  Government  and  to 
turn  them  from  office  i  i  they  do  not 

The  Congress  is  no\r  faced  with  the 
question  of  what  to  dp  about  the  me 
chanics  and  growth  of 
trative    rulemaking.    I  > 
power  to  do  so — clearly, 

Article  I,  section  8, 
Constitution  sets  forth 

The  Congress  shall  hive  Power  ...  To 
make  all  Laws  which  shal  I  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  1  xecutlon  the  fore- 
going Powers  and  all  ot  ler  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  ttie  Government  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  or  In  ^ny  Department  or 
Officer  thereof. 

tie 


Federal  adminis- 
is    within    our 

clause  18  of  the 
the  basic  power: 


law 
agencies 


Congress,  thus,  has 
laws,  including  those 
the  administrative 
ity  to  issue  rules  deemid 
carry  out  the  law  anc 
the  intent  thereof.  For 
gress  has  the  power  to 
the  operation  of  television 
it  has  expressly  delegated 
the  Federal  Communiiations 
sion.  Congress  has 
powers  to  an  administ^ativ 

Inherent  in  this 
tinuing,   constitutional 
gress   to   make   furthe- 
which  some  or  all  of 
turned  to  the  Congress, 
of  the  Constitution  w 
restrictions  on  Congre^ 
own  powers.  There  are 
for  Congress  exercising 
ranging  from  the 
ment   successfully 
Justice  Marshall  in  Mctullocli 
land.  4  Wheat.  (17  U.S 
Congress  exercise  of 
recent  decades. 


process 


tiat 


\-ov  Id 


In  McCulloch  againsl 
Justice  Marshall  asser 
Tvas  required  to  establish 
an  action  imder  claus( 
lows: 

All   means   which   are 
are  plainly  adapted  to 
not  prohibited,  but  conslsltent 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  Conftlt 
stitutional. 


til  at 


Cong  ress 


The  Congressional 
of  the  Library  of 
in  the  last  43  years  18; 
sions  in   126  acts  of 
some  type  of 
consent    for    proposed 
agency  implementatior  s 
require  specific   action, 


power  to  make 
s  which  give  to 
the  author- 
appropriate  to 
consistent  with 
example.  Con- 
issue  hcenses  for 
stations,  but 
that  power  to 
Conimis- 
short.  given  its 
,e  agency, 
is  the  con- 
power   of   Con- 
laws,   through 
power  is  re- 
The  basic  theory 
be  violated  by 
retrieving  its 
clear  precedents 
such  authority, 
argu- 
by   Chief 
v.  Mary- 
.)   316  il819>   to 
that  authority  in 


con  ;titutional 
adv  inced 


Maryland  Chief 

led  that  aU  that 

the  validity  of 

18  was  as  fol- 


^pproprlace.    which 

end,  which  are 

with  the  let- 

ution.  are  con- 


qtesearcli  Service 

repoits  that 

separate  provi- 

(tongress  contain 

congressional  review   or 

administrative 

of  law.  Some 

Others   simply 


provide  a  procedure  which  Congress  can 
use  at  its  discretion.  In  other  words,  the 
former  requires  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing before  the  rule  becomes  operative, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  require  Con- 
gress to  do  something. 

I  have  been  very  active  in  this  issue, 
making  statements  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  well  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  proposed  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  which  would  make  the  Ketchum 
amendment   concept   applicable   to   all 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  so 
forth — and  it  is  encouraging  to  me  to 
see  the  growing  support  in  the  House 
for  this  approach. 
I  hope  the  amendment  passes. 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  comment  on  H.R.  12704, 
which  authorizes  funds  for  continued  re- 
search and  development.  Benefits  should 
be  realized  from  this  action  beyond  ad- 
vanced  technologies   to   protect   public 
health.  Study  will  be  dedicated  to  proper 
municipal  waste  water  treatment  and 
possible  crop  damage  from  air  pollution 
as  well  as  the  use  of  urban  waste  prod- 
ucts as  soil  conditioner  supplements.  An- 
other important  field  of  research  will 
continue  to  seek  alternatives  to  petro- 
leum-base fertilizers.   Since  petroleum 
has  been  the  basic  ingredient  in  most 
fertilizers,  the  diminishing  availability 
and  increased  prices  of  this  product  may 
begin  to  adversely  affect  food  production. 
I  would   also  like  to  commend   the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  for 
its  action  in  amending  section  5  of  this 
bill  before  it  came  to  the  floor.  As  it  pre- 
viously read,  this  provision  would  have 
allowed   the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  coordinate  all  research  ac- 
tivities to  the  environmental  field  al- 
though they  were  performed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  any  other  Federal  agency 
with  an  equal  interest  in  preserving  our 
Nation's  resources.  By  changing  this  pro- 
vision, the  committee  has  preserved  the 
integrity  of  these  other  Federal  ag^icies 
by  allowing  them  to  form  viable  environ- 
mental policies  as  well. 

The  excessive  regulatory  posture  of 
EPA  has  been  a  great  concern  to  me.  As 
regulation  has  been  stacked  on  regula- 
tion, the  EPA  has  aroused  an  animosity 
that  has  given  environmental  protec- 
tion a  bad  name.  Environmental  advo- 
cates should  remember  that  the  environ- 
ment is  to  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  people,  instead  of  restricting 
people  to  the  point  that  a  sterile  environ- 
ment is  unenjoyable  and  unproductive.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  studies  we  are  fund- 
ing today  will  look  to  ways  to  improve 
water  and  air  quality  without  increasing 
food  production  costs  or  increasing  an 
already  bloated  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S<fnate  and  Hoxtse 


of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber  30,    1977,   for   the  following   categories: 

(1)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  $13,813,900. 

(2)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  $878,900. 

(3)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  $13,592,500. 

(4)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  $129,223,- 
500. 

(5)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
$9,278,900. 

(6)  Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  $89,779,- 
300. 

(b)  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  subsection 
(a)  to  any  other  category  or  categories  listed 
in  such  subsection  if  the  total  of  the  funds 
so  transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no 
fimds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 
category  listed  In  subsection  (a)  from  any 
other  category  or  categories  listed  in  such 
svibsection  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  trans- 
ferred to  that  particular  category  would  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  thereof,  unless — 

(1)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  a  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  rea- 
son therefor,  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  Involved,  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  transfers  among 
the  categories  listed  in  subsection  (a)  which 
are  authorized  by  subsection  (b),  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may 
be  transferred  to  other  authorized  activities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (ex- 
cept construction  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment work-s  and  scientific  activities  over- 
seas), and  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  such  other 
authorized  activities  may  be  transferred  to 
any  category  or  categories  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  in  section  1  shall  re- 
main avaUable  for  obligation  for  expenditure, 
or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  may  be  specified  in  the 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  No  appropriation  may  be  made  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  eu- 
viionmental  research,  development,  or  dem- 
onstration, for  any  period  beginning  after 
September  30,  1977,  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  five-year  plan 
for  environmental  research,  development, 
and  demonstration.  This  plan  shall  be  ap- 
propriately revised  annually,  and  such  re- 
visions shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
each  year  no  later  than  two  weeks  after  the 
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President  submits  his  annual  budget  to  the 
'  Congress  in  such  year. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  coordi- 
nate environmental  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  of  the  Agency 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  in 
order  to  minimize  unnecessary  duplication  of 
programs,  projects,  and  research  facilities. 

(b)(1)  To  assure  the  coordination  of  en- 
vironmental research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, the  Administrator  in  cooperation 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
carry  out  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  co- 
ordination of  environmental  research  and 
development.  This  study  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  shall  prepare  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, as  shaU  be  appropriate  and 
submit  such  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  30,  1977. 

(3)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1977,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  steps 
he  has  taken  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  study  including  any  recom- 
mendations he  may  have  for  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4  strike 
line  16  through  line  25,  and,  on  page  5  strike 
line  1  through  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(b)(1)  To  promote  the  coordination  of 
environmental  research  and  development, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  shall.  In  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  conduct 
a  continuing  inventory  of  ongoing  environ- 
mental research  and  development  programs. 
To  the  extent  possible,  this  Inventory  shall 
make  use  of  studies  and  other  inventories 
being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  shall  Include  In  the 
Council's  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  state  of  en- 
vironmental re.search  and  development  as 
Indicated  by  the  inventory  under  paragraph 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KETCHUM 

Mr.  EarrCHUM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ketchum  :  Page 
5,  Immediately  after  line  26,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec,  6.  (a)  The  AdminlHtrator  of  the  En- 
vh-onmental  Protection  Agency  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  prescribe  and  imple- 
ment rules  to  assure  that  any  hearing  in  con- 
nection with  any  expenditure  of  any  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
or  any  hearing  for  the  expenses  of  which  any 
such  funds  are  used,  shaU — 

"(1)  if  it  concerns  a  single  unit  of  local 


government  or  the  residents  thereof,  be  held 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  unit; 

"(2)  if  it  concerns  a  single  geographic  area 
within  a  State  or  the  residents  thereof,  be 
tield  within  the  boundaries  of  such  area;  or 

'•(3)  if  It  concerns  a  single  State  or  the 
residents  thereof,  be  held  within  such  State. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  a  county,  municipality,  town,  town- 
ship, village,  or  other  iinit  of  general  govern- 
ment below  the  State  level;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "geographic  area  within  a 
State"  means  a  special  purpose  district  or 
other  region  recognized  for  governmental 
purposes  within  such  State  which  is  not  a 
unit  of  local  government." 

Mr.  KETCHUM  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recori). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BIETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  regulatory  reform 
amendment  and  I  shall  resist  a  point  of 
order  that  may  be  raised. 

I  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  point  out  one 
deficiency  in  the  amendment  that  we 
have  just  corrected;  that  is  subsection  2. 
The  amendment  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten reads: 

The  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proves such  nUe  or  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  is  a  rather 
cumbersome  way  of  dealing  with  this 
particular  subject,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  section  be  changed  to 
read: 

The  Congress  by  couciu-rent  resolution  does 
not  disapprove  such  rule  or  reg^ulation  with- 
in 60  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  makes  it  far  less 
cumbersome. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  modification  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  modification  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  re- 
serve an  objection  until  I  receive  a  re- 
sponse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  California  restate  the  modification 
and  the  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  the  Clerk 
read  a  different  amendment,  the  second 
amendment,  rather  than  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genOeman 
intend  to  have  the  amendment  that  was 
read  pending,  or  does  the  gentleman  ask 
to  withdraw  that? 

parliamentary  INQtJtBT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  got 
another  amendment  from  the  one  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  now  proposing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  trying 


to  straighten  out  which  amendment  was 
intended  to  be  offered. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
wish  to  offer  a  different  amendment? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Yes,  I  would  like  the 
first  amendment  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  withdrawn  and 
the  Clerk  will  report  the  other  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ketcuum: 
Page  5,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  rule  or  regulation  promul- 
gated on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  connection  with 
research,  development,  or  demonstration  un- 
der any  of  the  Acts  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  be- 
come effective  unless — 

(1)  the  Administrator  transmits  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  such  rule  or  regulation  together  with 
a  statement  demonstrating  that  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  rule  or  regulation 
exceed  the  costs  Incurred  therefrom;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  disapprove  such  rule  or  regtilatiou 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  ignorance  of  the  point  of  order 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
raise,  I  would  like  to  also  reserve  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Brown)  also  reserves  a 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mi-. 
Ketchum)  is  now  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  shice 
regulatory  reform  has  become  the  name 
of  the  1976  game,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity here  today  to  dononstrate  our  devo- 
tion to  this  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  catchy  slogan  has  great  appeal,  but 
there  is  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  whether  or  not  those  who  bandy  it 
about  mean  to  follow  through  on  the 
promise.  We  have  a  chance  to  prove 
where  we  stand  right  now  by  adopting 
my  amendment. 

This  amendment  requires  that  all  of 
EPA's  rules  and  regulations  receive  a 
congressional  OK — in  the  form  of  a  con- 
cun-ent  resolution — ^prior  to  implementa- 
tion. If  we  are  ever  to  stem  the  tide  of 
unnecessary  and  onerous  Federal  regula- 
tions being  promulgated  by  the  inde- 
pendent agencies,  if  we  are  ever  to  re- 
assert our  vital  role  of  congressional 
oversight,  we  must  begin  here.  The  bill 
from  which  my  amendment  language  was 
borrowed — the  Regulatory  Reform  Act — 
is  a  commendable  piece  of  legislation,  but 
this  country  cannot  continue  to  suffer 
the  burden  of  oven-egulation  tmtil  Con- 
gress gets  aroimd  to  considering  this  leg- 
islative remedy.  This  is  one  instance 
where  the  piecemeal  approach  is  prefer- 
able, since  an  omnibus  bill  tackling  all 
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regiilatory  agencies  14  sure  to  run  into 
serious  hangups. 

We  have  all  been  inundated  with  mail 
from  our  harried  constituents  demand- 
ing that  the  EPA  be  cotnpletely  abolished, 
which  we  all  know  is  la  practical  impos- 
sibility. What  we  canfdo  is  insure  that 
no  more  regulations  ire  issued  without 
first  making  certain 
true  worth.  This  coi 
a  repetition  of  the 
episodes,  without  plac^ 
in  serious  Jeopardy. 

record  as  favoring  responsible  regulatory 
reform  is  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
thus  begin  to  work  toward  a  thinner  Fed- 
eral Register  and  a  l^s-hassled  Ameri- 
can citizenry.  ] 

I  respectfully  ask  yo^r  support  for  this 
mrd   meaningful 


leir  necessity  and 
^try  cannot  afford 
ant  and  DDT 
our  food  supply 
way  to  go  on 


Ifomla.  Mr.  C3ialr- 

yield? 
eld  to  the  gentle- 

omia.  Mr.  Chalr- 
arlfy  a  statement 
made.  I  have  the 
statement,  which 
ent  which  he  has 
all  of  EPA's  rules 
a  congressional 


It  is  not.  It  ap- 
to  this  partlc- 

bmla.  Tlie  gen- 
much  more  nar- 
has  stated  In  his 
xt  I  MaaxA  the 

Mr.  Chali-man, 


long-overdue   step 
regulatory  reform. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ci 
man,  will  the  gentl( 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I 
man  from  California 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ca 
man,  I  would  like  to 
the  gentleman  has  Jus' 
text  of  the  gentleman 
says  that  this  ameni 
submitted  requires  thai 
and  regulations  recei' 
OK  In  the  form  of  a  doncurrent  resolu 
tion.  Is  that  the  langu|ige  the  gentleman 
actually  used? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  N( 
plies  only  to  this  bill, 
ular  section. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  C 
tleman's  amendment 
rowly  worded  ttian  h^ 
previously  prepared 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINi 
will  the  gentleman  yie! 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  y|eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINC.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  gentleman'^  amendment,  as 
modified,  does  not  reqidre  congressional 
approval,  but  rather  stjlows  for  congres- 
sional disapproval? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Th4t  Is  correct 

Mr.  LAGOMARSIN( 
tleman  misspoke  earlier  In  his  explana 
tion  of  the  amendmen 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Th( 
offered  it  InltisJly,  woi 
congressional  approv: 
as  it  is  submitted  req^ 
disapproval. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINi 
commend  the  gentlem^  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  this  is  really  what 
the  people  at  home  are  talking  about; 
what  the  issues  really  af  e 

This  is  just  a  small 
gentleman  says,  this  ii  a  place  to  start. 
The  issue  really  is.  wh( » is  going  to  make 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  laws  that 
govern  peoples  lives, 
resentatives.  Members 
appointed  bureaucrats. 


I  think  tlie  gen- 


amendment,  as  I 

Id  have  required 

The  amendment 

ires  veto  power — 

I  would  like  to 


part  of  it.  As  the 


the  elected  rep- 
of  Congress,  or 


As  the  gentleman 
stated,  here  is  where 
the  line  and  tell  the 
our  vote  this  aftemoonjwhether 
believe  in  this  COTicept 


tas 
we 


so  eloquently 

can  lay  it  on 

American  people  by 

we  really 

or  not.  I  have  no 


doubt  at  all  that  the  people  of  America 
do  believe  in  this  concept.  I  discussed 
this  with  my  constituents  during  the 
Easter  recess,  and  found  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  In  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  states  that  EPA 
shall  present  to  Congress  the  cost  of 
such  a  regulation  or  rule.  Tlie  cost  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to,  is  that  the 
direct  cost  to  the  Government  or  the  in- 
direct cost  to  industry  and  on  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  would  hope  to  get 
the  direct  cost  to  the  Government,  but  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  attempt  to 
justify  those  rules  and  regulations  with 
their  estimated  costs  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  really  saying  is  that  EPA  would 
have  to  come  forth  with  a  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio,  as  in  public  works  projects. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  right, 
ponrr  op  oeoeb 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Would  the 
Chairman  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
cMr.  EcKHAHDT)  if  he  wishes  to  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  has  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing appropriations  to  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1977  with  respect  to  certain  specific 
areas. 

One  is  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act.  which  act.  as  I  understand  it,  is  an 
act  wholly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu-e.  even  with  re- 
spect to  its  research  operations;  witli 
respect  to  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  under  section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  is  an 
act  which  is  generally  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  research,  develop- 
ment, and  dononstration  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  which  is  an  act  gen- 
erally under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
which  is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  generally;  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  xmder  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  which  is  generally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  re- 
search, development,  and  demon.stration 


imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972,  which  is 
generally  under  the  Committee  oa.  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
amendment  is  limited  to  the  rtiles  and 
regulatlwis  promulgated  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  In  connection  with  re- 
search, development,  or  demonstration. 

But  as  I  said  before,  even  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  are  under 
the  JurisdictitHi  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture with  respect  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act,  and  in  other  instances  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  totally  separate  research  and 
development  from  the  other  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committees  of  major  jurisdiction 
respecting  the  other  acts. 

P\irthermore,  this  provision,  as  I  read 
it.  would  make  a  rule  or  regulation  which 
might  include  regulatory  authority,  but 
which  would  also  Include  research,  de- 
velopment, or  demonstration  within  Its 
reach,  stibject  to  what  is  called  the  con- 
gressional veto. 

Thus,  if  a  rule  or  regulation  were  made 
by  the  Administrator  that  affected  both 
research  and  devdopment  and  other 
functions  of  the  agency  clearly  outside 
tile  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee,  this 
amendment  would  reach,  broadly,  rules 
and  regulations  of  very  diverse  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
little  concern  because  the  provision  here 
In  Item  (2),  provided  that  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  does  not  disap- 
prove such  rule  or  regulation,  woiild  per- 
mit, even  after  Congress  disapproved  a 
Presidential  veto. 

The  original  rule,  if  vetoed  by  con- 
ciurent  resolution  by  Congress,  would  In 
turn  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  President 
because  the  Constitution  says  that  any 
act  requiring  the  conciurence  of  both 
bodies  must  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  may  veto  it. 

So  this  amendment  has  great  and 
broad  reach  far  beyond  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  Is  therefore  not  germane  to  the 
bill  Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchxtm)  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this 
point  of  order  has  already  been  raised 
by  the  Environmental  Study  Conference 
and  various  individual  members.  There- 
fore, I  have  thoroughly  Investigated  the 
question  of  this  amendment's  germane- 
ness with  numerous  sources,  includins 
committee  and  House  counsel  and  the 
Parliamentarian  Therefore,  I  am  quite 
confident  in  my  opinion  that  this  meas- 
ure is  indeed  germane  to  debate  on 
the  bill  now  imder  consideration.  If  you 
will  read  the  langusige  of  my  regulatory 
reform-type  amendment  closely,  you  will 
see  that  it  pertains  only  to  rules  and 
regulations  connected  \\ith  "research, 
development,   or  demonstration  under 
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any  of  the  acts  specified  in  subsection 
(a) ."  Therefore,  the  scope  of  my  amend- 
ment is  expressly  limited  to  coincide  with 
the  scope  of  this  bill. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that 
R.  &  D.  branches  do  not  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations.  In  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  that  may  be  true.  But  are 
not  such  R.  ii  D,  activities  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  regulatory  mandates 
are  biult?  Hopefully,  the  research  pro- 
grams which  this  bill  funds  will  all  have 
tangible  results;  almost  inevitably  one 
of  these  results  will  be  a  new  EPA  ruling. 
My  amendment  stipulates  that — subse- 
quent to  any  R.  &  D.  effort  relating  to 
PIFRA,  public  health,  di'inking  water, 
clean  air,  solid  waste  disposal,  or  water 
pollution — the  consequential  regulatory 
decision  will  be  subject  to  congressional 
approval. 

Is  it  not  a  logical  extension  of  the  term 
"demonstration"  to  include  requiring 
EPA  to  demonstrate  to  Congress  the 
viability  of  Its  proposed  regulations?  In 
fact — after  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
these  generous  moneys  it  would  seem  a 
small  feat  indeed  for  EPA  to  present  this 
thoroughly  researched  case  to  Congress, 
especially  on  the  elmentary  level  that 
would  most  likely  be  required.  The  pos- 
sible savings  in  terms  of  avoiding  un- 
workable rules  or  cost-benefit  boon- 
doggles would  be  well-worth  the  extra 
hours  spent  before  Congress. 

The  fact  is  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane. I  am  heartened  by  the  attention 
tills  measm'e  has  already  received;  I 
look  forward  to  the  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  per  se,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  quite  extensive  indeed. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ketchum)  in  his  argument  that 
this  is  most  assuredly  within  rule  XVI 
of  the  House  which  requires  germane- 
ness, because  in  any  such  situation  where 
a  proposition  confers  broad  discretionary 
power  upon  an  executive  oflScial,  it  lis 
perfectly  within  the  rights  of  any  Mem- 
ber to  offer  an  amendment  that  directs 
that  official  to  take  certain  actions  prior 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  or  the  exer- 
cising of  certain  policies. 

In  chapter  28,  paragraph  24.2  of 
Deschler's  Procedure,  the  general  rule  is 
stated  that  points  out  the  precedents  on 
an  authorization  bill  indicate  that  the 
authorization  itself  may  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  a  future  event  if  the  event 
is  related  to  the  stibject  matter  before 
tlie  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  is  specifically 
limited  to  research  and  development, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  bill.  The 
arguments  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  notwith- 
standing, I  believe  the  amendment  is 
germane. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  controls 
the  debate  on  the  point  of  order. 

Does  tiie  gentleman  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Foley)  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  of  his  position  seems 
again  to  confuse  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and,  therefore,  poses  ques- 
tions reaching  the  point  of  order. 

If  I  tmderstood  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  a  moment  ago,  he 
said  that  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated subsequent  to  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  would  be  subject  to 
this  amendment. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  his 
amendment  deals  with  more  than  regida- 
tions  attending  on  the  announcement  or 
decision  to  offer  a  research  or  demon- 
stration program  and  reaches  beyond 
that  to  include  any  implementary  regu- 
lations that  would  follow  such  a  research 
and  development  program? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  No.  If  the  Chair  will 
permit  me  to  explain  further,  I  think  I 
made  my  point  perfectly  clear.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Waxshington  <^Mr.  Foley)  ,  that  with  re- 
gard to  these  demonstration  programs, 
any  regulations  that  may  apply  to  the 
demonstration  pi-ograms,  as  we  indicated 
in  the  debate,  would  be  those  subject  to 
regulatory  review. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  ad- 
dress the  question  further,  then  the  gen- 
tleman would  say  that  any  regulation 
that  follows  on  the  completion  of  such 
a  demonstration  project  and  implements 
the  finding  of  such  a  demonstration 
pi-oject,  would  not  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  WoiUd  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  'Mr.  Foley)  re- 
peat that  again? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  If  a  demonstration 
project  that  is  now  in  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribing  the  demonstration 
and  research  project  were  promulgated 
and  that  research  and  demonstration 
program  goes  forward,  and  then  as  a 
direct  result  of  tliat  research  or  demon- 
stration project's  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  EPA  makes  a  determination 
that  certain  regulations  to  administer  a 
study  of  the  environment  of  that  juris- 
diction shall  be  promulgated  or  issued, 
the  gentleman  is  assuring  us  that  those 
.subsequent  regulations  tliat  are  admin- 
istrative in  character  and  result  in  the 
demonstration  or  research  project  are 
wholly  exempt  from  his  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  They  are  as  it  applies 
to  this  bill;  but  I  will  assiu'e  the  gentle- 
man that  as  time  goes  on  in  this  session 


of  Congi-ess,  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  tako  care  of  those  other  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  has  a  genuine  interest,  but 
the  gentleman  used  the  words  "subse- 
quent to."  That  was  the  purpose  of  my 
question.  He  is  not  saying  that  a  regu- 
lation following  the  research  project  and 
implementing  the  findings  of  the  re- 
search project  would  be  covered  if  it 
were  an  administrative  project;  is  he? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  No;  that  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  the  EPA  authorization, 
which  would  be  ongoing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mi*. 
Ottinger)  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  important  fact  clear 
with  respect  to  this  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  conclude 
that  the  Environment  Study  Confer- 
ence of  which  I  happen  to  be  chairman 
took  a  position  with  respect  to  the  point 
of  order.  I  just  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  Environment  Study  Conference,  it 
has  taken  no  position  on  this  point  of 
order.  It  has  merely  attempted  to  ad- 
vise its  membership  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  raised,  and  we  tried  to  present 
fully  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif oi'nia  <Mr.  Ketchum)  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  and  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhakdt)  wish  to  be 
heard  further? 

Ml-.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  wish  to  be 
heard  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  see  whether  I  can  make  this  point  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

Rules  and  regulations,  under  almost 
all  administrative  agency  acts  or  acts 
concerning  a  department  of  Government 
that  has  a  rule  or  regulatory  structure, 
are  contained  in  a  special  section  of  a 
bUl. 

They  generally  deal  with  the  action 
oi  that  depai-tment  or  of  that  regulatory 
agency  having  to  do  with  enforcement, 
but  they  also  in  many  instances  deal 
with  matters  of  internal  operation  of 
the  agency,  which  internal  operation 
concerns  both  research  and  development 
and  examination  of  projects,  direction 
of  personnel  of  highly  technical  pro- 
ficiency, and  other  matters. 

Tliese  matters  are  related  not  only  to 
the  ultimate  regulation,  but  are  related 
to  certain  research  which  occurs  prior 
to  the  making  of  such  final  rules  affect- 
ing the  persons  so  regulated. 

When  we  permit  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  which  purports  only  to  deal  with 
demonstration  projects,  et  cetera,  imder 
this  committees  jurisdiction,  with  this 
whole  complex  subject  of  rulemaking, 
and  provide  an  entirely  new  method  of 
congressional  review  whereby  a  rule  will 
not  go  into  effect  If  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution,  disapproves  such  rule 
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or  regulation,  we  vastly  alter  a  section 
in  each  of  tliese  bills  hat  deals  not  only 
with  rules  and  regu  ations  or,  rather, 
with  demonstration  md  research,  but 
also  is  related  to  the  ?.hole  operation  of 
the  biU. 

One  carmot  go  in  a  id  alter  those  sec- 
tions piecemeal.  And  if  we  permit  an 
amendment  on  the  fiixjr  to  provide  for 
this  kind  of  congressional  review  and 
then  a  subsequent  prjsidential  veto,  we 
deal  with  a  matter  sc  integrally  related 
with  the  nilemaking  process  in  each  of 
these  bills — four  of  w  ilch  I  believe  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  one 
under  the  Conunittee  )n  Agriculture  and 
one  under  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transport  itlon — that  we  in- 
vite utter  confusion  re  specting  where  the 
dividing  line  is  betwien  the  rules  ap- 
plication to  research  and  development 
and  the  rule's  applica  ion  to  other  fmic- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  the  g<  ntleman  who  pro- 
poses the  amendmert  really  puts  his 
finger  on  the  point  wien  he  points  out 
that  rules  and  regulations,  particularly 
regulations,  can  hardy  deal  solely  with 
research  and  developm  ent.  What  actually 
occurs  Is  that  a  regulation  occurs  after 
research  and  developn  lent,  and  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  research  and  develop- 
ment, it  becomes  a  vei  y,  very  hazy  ques- 
tion, therefore  if  the  rule  or  regulation 
in  any  wise  touches  research  and  de- 
velopment, even  thou  ;h  it  may  include 
regulation,  may  inch  de  active  control 
of  the  sigency,  or,  rati  ler,  persons  under 
the  control  of  the  agen  cy,  which  goes  into 
the  question  of  congre  ssional  veto  proce- 
dure. Therefore  it  wov  Id  seem  to  me  if  it 
Is  tainted  in  any  way  with  research  and 
development,  the  rul(  may  be  stricken 
down  by  Congi-ess  but  the  Pi-esident  may 
in  turn  veto  it. 

It  seems  to  me  utierly  impossible  as 
a  practical  matter  to  simply  limit  the 
proposition  to  rules  a  id  regulations  in  a 
very,  very  narrow  fielc  deaUng  with  only 
procedural  matters  respecting  research 
and  development  or  demonstration.  If 
there  is  any  way  to  c  arify  that  matter, 
it  should  be  clarified  jy  an  amendment 
that  makes  this  point  far  clearer  and  it 
woiild  seem  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  becau  le  it  may  conceiv- 
ably touch  on  matter;  under  the  juris- 
diction of  other  comiiittees  and  there- 
fore it  would  affect  ii  matter  certainly 
not  before  this  House  under  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  oes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  desire  ta  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

I  also  am  in  support  of  the  point  of 
order.  I  do  think,  as  1 1  has  been  pointed 
out,  that  the  intent  i^  to  go  far  beyond 
what  perhaps  the  language  would  go.  But 
I  think  the  gentlemai  l  has  said  that  the 
rules  and  regulationj  could  only  go  to 
the  research  or  the  oemonstratlon,  not 
to  buj  regulations  th^t  come  about  from 
them. 

Furthermore,  I  waqt  to  point  out  what 
I  thtnk  Is  a  fatal  delect  in  the  amend- 
ment In  that  the  gtetleman  uses  the 
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phrase  "notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,"  and  yet  he  ties  the  amend- 
ment into  all  of  the  bills  applied  under 
this  particular  act,  one  of  which  he  spe- 
cifically outlines  as  section  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  that  has  bio- 
medical research  in  it.  Therefore,  this 
goes  far  beyond  what  the  authority  of 
tliis  committee  is  or  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  and  it  would  adversely  af- 
fect biomedical  research  which  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
nor  in  the  bill  at  all.  It  therefore  is  fatal 
by  bringing  that  portion  of  the  bill  in 
question,  as  well,  so  I  would  urge  that 
the  point  cf  order  be  upheld. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland  desire  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman,  I 
would  say  that  most  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  submitted  against  the 
amendment  on  the  point  of  order  have 
arrrued  the  merits  of  the  amendment  and 
rot  the  parliamentary  situation.  I  would 
direct  the  attention  cf  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  Congress  in  an  im- 
portant bill  dealing  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  its  powers,  there  was 
a  ruling  on  an  amendment  requiring  that 
the  Congress  approve  changes  in  airline 
flight  schedules. 

If  we  have  the  power  to  do  that,  cer- 
tainly we  have  the  power  to  veto  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  an  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  • . 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Tlie  Chair  would  first  point  out  that 
the  research  and  development  progi*ams 
in  the  bill  it-^elf  are  very  broad  and  di- 
veree.  as  is  illusti-ated  by  the  six  cate- 
gories that  are  set  forth  on  page  2.  lines 
1  through  15.  In  addition  to  that,  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  amendment 
itself,  as  well  as  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  the  amend- 
ment is  restricted  to  regulations  promul- 
gated in  connection  with  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  activities, 
mider  the  acts  that  are  specified  in  this 
biU.  Therefore,  it  does  not  go  to  other 
research  and  development  programs  not 
specified  in  the  bill  and  not  within  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
jurisdiction. 

The  Cliau'  would  also  point  out  that 
this  amendment  provides  merely  for  a 
disapproval  mechanism  in  a  maimer  that 
does  not  change  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
so  it  really  is  a  limitation  upon  the  au- 
thority granted  under  the  act.  The  Chair 
cannot,  of  course,  rule  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  disapproval  pro- 
cedui'e.  Therefore,  the  Chair  overiiiles 
the  point  of  order  and  holds  the  amend- 
ment germane. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  with  some  reluctance  because 
I  recognize  the  popular  sentiment  which 
exists  today  wl^  regard  to  the  need  to 
control  the  excesses  of  the  bureaucratic 


machine  which  is  identified  with  Wash- 
ington, and  any  amendment  which  seems 
to  have  as  its  thrust  a  curtailment  of  this 
bureaucratic  machine  is  obviously  going 
to  be  extremely  popular.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  must  ask  ourselves  in  all  seri- 
ousness if  tliis  is  the  way  to  acliieve  oui- 
objective. 

I  would  make  the  point  in  connection 
with  this  particular  amendment  that  it 
really  achieves  nothing.  What  it  does,  of 
course,  by  the  narrowness  of  its  lan- 
guage is  apply  only  to  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
That  office  promulgates  no  regulations 
involving  the  public.  Rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  EPA  that  aflfect  the 
public  are  promulgated  by  other  offices  of 
EPA.  There  may  be  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Envelopment, 
but  they  are  internal  administrative 
rules  governing,  for  example,  the  activi- 
ties of  EPA  laboratories.  There  may  also 
be  regulations  as  to  how  research  is  con- 
ducted. These  are  internal  to  the  agency. 
There  would  be  a  real  problem,  of  course, 
in  determining  whether  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  tlie  language  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  assuming  that  there  is 
a  slim  possibility  they  might.  Even  if 
they  did,  this  is  not  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  seeking  to  reach.  He  is 
seeking  to  reach  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  involve  the  pubUc,  which 
place  a  hardship  on  the  public,  or  in 
some  other  way  impact  the  pubUc.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  does  that. 
This  bill  simply  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  support  EPA's  research  program 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  regulation 
or  enforcement,  which  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  other  offices  of  EPA. 

If  he  wishes  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose— and  I  know  that  he  does — the 
proper  vehicle  would  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  for  example,  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee  and  which  will  be  shortly  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which  is 
also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee,  and  will  also  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  before  long,  but  not  in  this 
bill  which  deals  entirely  with  regulations 
having  to  do  with  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment of  EPA.  It  would  be  futile,  as 
I  say.  It  would  serve  no  particular  pur- 
pase.  It  would  encumber  this  legislation 
with  language  which  is  urmecessary  and 
counterproductive,  and  it  is  just  not  the 
proper  way  in  which  this  body  ought  to 
operate. 

I  think  it  could  be  argued,  of  course, 
that  this  would  not  be  desirable  under 
any  cuxumstances,  even  if  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  v-ere  to  be 
concerned  \\ith  regulations  impacting 
the  public.  I  think  in  all  probability  if 
such  language  is  written  into  the  various 
environmental  acts  which  this  Congress 
has  passed,  it  would  produce  an  intolera- 
ble burden  upon  this  body  to  place  itself 
in  the  position  of  reviewing,  in  advance, 
each   of   these   thousands   of   rules  or 
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regulations,  involving  thousands  of  pages 
of  difficult,  complex  rules  and  regula- 
tions. I  doubt  that  we  would  be  able  to 
assimilate  so  much  detailed  material.  In 
any  case.  It  would  be  an  inappropriate 
function  for  a  legislature  whose  job  it  is 
to  establish  general  policy,  and  then  to 
see  to  It  that  detailed  regulations 
promulgated  by  administrative  agencies 
conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  in  au- 
thorizing legislation.  In  any  case  in 
which  Congress  disagrees  with  any  par- 
ticular EPA  regulation,  the  vehicle  for 
voiding  such  a  regulation  is  readily  avail- 
able— Congress  can  amend  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

We  have  a  very  similar  situation  in  the 
proposal  which  was  made  at  an  earlier 
point  that  this  body  attempt  to  review 
all  of  the  grants  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  would  be  the 
same  impossible  situation  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  review  other  kinds  of  actions 
taken  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  proper  course  to  follow,  it  seems 
to  me,  If  we  are  dissatisfied  by  the  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  executive  branch 
is  to  revise  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  adequate 
input  from  all  members  of  the  public,  all 
of  the  special  interest  groups  that  are 
concerned,  and  even  from  Members  of 
Congress  who  may  have  a  concern.  But 
to  take  It  upon  ourselves  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  the  tremen- 
dous mass  of  data  put  out  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  executive  branch 
In  advance  of  their  promulgation  is  not 
the  way  to  legislate. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  quite 
amazed  at  the  comment  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fnwn  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  that  the  Congress  will  be  assum- 
ing too  much  responsibility.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  some  weaker-kneed  people 
tried  to  say  about  the  impeachment  pro- 
cee(3ing,  that  we  assumed  too  much  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  our  constitutional 
responsibility  to  review  the  rule  making 
power.  I  say  to  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
that  the  responsibility  Is  already  here,  it 
is  already  upon  us. 

We  hear  from  our  constituents  daily 
about  the  problems  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  have  been  promulgated  by 
Federal  agencies.  Usually  these  are  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  not  intended 
in  the  original  legislation  and  over  which 
we  really  have  no  opportunity  to  offer 
anything  in  the  way  of  comment  or  sug- 
gestion, yet  these  rules  and  regulations 
have  the  force  of  law.  That  is  our  re- 
sponsibility whether  we  want  to  assume 
it  or  not  because  we  have  drafted  the 
legislation  that  has  given  these  agencies 
their  powers  to  act  and  to  v.rite  rules  and 
regulations. 

When  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  says  it  is 
"an  intolerable  burden,"  I  say  we  have 
helped  to  create  the  Intolerable  burden 
when  we  created  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency  in  the  first  place,  because 
we  gave  them  substantial  authority  to 
write  rules  and  regulations. 

All  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Ketchum),  is  trying  to 
do  is  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  that  rulemaking  authority. 
In  many  cases,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Beown)  . 
well  knows,  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  promulgated  go  far  beyond  what 
we  Intended  in  the  original  legislation. 
Now  in  this  one  simple  field  of  research 
and  development  we  do  not  have  to  chal- 
lenge every  single  rule  and  regulation. 
We  are  merely  being  given  the  oppor- 
timity  to  turn  down  those  that  we  feel 
have  not  been  considered  carefully 
enough  or  which  go  beyond  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  an  appropriate  par- 
ticipation in  a  process  in  which  we  must 
involve  the  Congress  because  many  times 
the  House  is  criticized  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  when  we  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  themi.  But  the  public  feels  we 
have  refused  by  oversight  or  by  other 
means  to  act  to  improve  the  unreason- 
able rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments with  Interest.  We  have  a  regu- 
latory reform  bill  before  the  Congress. 
We  cannot  get  a  hearing  on  it.  This  is 
simply  the  only  procedure  I  can  conceive 
of,  the  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  can 
do  it. 

We  are  not  acting  irresponsibly.  We 
are  saying,  OK,  if  we  cannot  get  a  bill 
heard  by  a  committee  then  we  will  do  It 
piece  by  piece.  I  did  not  say  it  would  not 
be  a  burden  and  I  did  not  say  it  would 
not  be  time  consuming  but  I  think  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  House  who  can  re- 
turn to  his  district  and  not  hear  his  con- 
stituents say:  "What  you  people  in 
Washington  should  be  doing  is  supervise 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  already 
passed  and  not  pass  new  programs." 

I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ways  that  we  can  utilize  oiu"  time.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  we  are  handsome- 
ly paid  for  bearing  this  burden. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  one  more  point.  The  Mem- 
bers might  claim,  it  is  "an  intolerable 
burden"  because  of  the  ma.ss  of  work 
we  already  have,  but  this  really  estab- 
lishes an  important  procedure  for  re- 
viewing the  rulemaking  power  of  an  im- 
portant agency  that  affects  eveiy  one  of 
our  constituents.  The  gentleman  (Mr. 
BROvra)  well  knows  that  in  California 
the  EPA  has  involved  itself  in  deciding 
how  many  parking  lots  to  have  in,  say, 
San  Bernaidino,  Calif.  We  need  to 
check  that  unieasonable  rulemaking 
power. 

This  is  only  a  research  bill.  We  are 
not  talking  about  other  broad  aspects 
or  the  regulatory  function  that  I  would 
frankly  like  to  review.  But  we  should  at 
least  start  with  tills  one  small  step. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BRO"WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  very  simply  is  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  review  of  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  we  need 
to  be  Involved  In  this  rulemakiag  pro- 
cedure? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Well,  we 
are  involved. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
should  support  the  amendment  then. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  antagonistically  of 
the  executive  branch,  I  would  see  some 
merit  in  the  gentleman's  remarks;  but 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  of  an  admin- 
istration that  tlie  gentleman  holds  in 
high  esteem. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  gentleman  knows  how  the  adminis- 
tration feels  about  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  I  have  not 
called  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  the  pr(x;edure.  Most  adminis- 
trators do  not  want  the  Congress  in- 
volved in  "their  exclusive  rulemaking 
power." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  reject  this  amendment. 

I  know  the  frustration  that  many 
Membei*s  feel  with  the  implementation  of 
regulations  with  which  they  do  not  agree 
and  for  which  they  feel  there  is  sub- 
stantial public  antipathy;  but  if  we  start 
out  on  the  course  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  wants  to  chart  for  us,  we 
should  consider  what  will  happen  if  this 
principle  is  extended.  Under  provisions  of 
tills  amendment  the  11,000  or  more  regu- 
lations that  are  amiually  published  by 
various  agencies  of  the  UJS.  executive 
branch  will  have  to  he  before  this  Con- 
gress for  60  days  before  taking  effect.  Our 
imprimatur  and  approval  will  be  put  on 
those  regulations  if  we  do  not  act  to  dis- 
approve them.  We  will  be  taking  tipon 
ourselves  the  opportunity  to  review  regu- 
lations and  to.  In  effect,  approve  them 
through  failure  to  act,  even  though  the 
implementation  of  these  regulations  may 
not  occur  for  many  months. 

I  think  the  problem  facing  us  is  Oiften 
not  in  the  regulation,  but  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  regulation.  The  r«ula- 
tion  itself  may  be  harmless.  Properly 
administered,  it  may  be  no  problem  at 
all;  but  later  on,  when  the  agency  un- 
dertakes to  enforce  it,  we  may  have  legit- 
imate complaints.  Your  constituents  are 
going  to  say,  "You  sat  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States  and  permitted 
the  regulation  to  become  effective  by  your 
inaction." 

We  will  have  to  bear  tlie  burden  of  that 
with  our  constituents  and  take  the  blame 
for  the  implementaticm  of  the  regulation. 

We  face  a  difficult  and  complex  task  in 
reviewing  basic  legislation.  What  con- 
fidence or  capacity  do  we  have  to  take 
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afix.    Chairman, 

the  gentleman 

Chairman,  I 
colleague  more, 
an  adequate  or 


the  rulemaking 
power  of  law. 


the  overwhelming  burde;  i  of  these  thou- 
sands of  regulations  an< ,  have  them  sit 
for  60  days  before  committees  and  before 
the  House  and  before  the 
parts  and  have  any  assurance  that  we 
are  going  to  make  thordugh  judgments 
about  them  and  their  eff  sot? 

We  ought  to  be  spend  ing  our  time  in 
looking  at  basic  law.  We  I  ave  the  author- 
ity to  overturn  any  rei  ulation  or  ad- 
ministrative act  by  passing  specific  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  ,  ROUSSELOT. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  M  ■. 
could  not  agree  with  my 
Many  times  we  do  not  do  i 
a  complete  job  in  the  wiy  we  legislate, 
but  that  does  not  excwe  our  not  also 
wanting  to  participate  in 
authority  which  has  the 
especially  when  we  have  given  tremend- 
ous power  to  a  given  regjulatory  agency. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chaitman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  more  enthusiasm  for  the 
capacity  of  Congress  than  I  do  if  he 
thinks  we  can  sit  down  ind  participate 
in  technical  rulemakint  with  various 
agencies,  and  there  are  numerous 
agencies  and  thousands  <f  rules,  and  do 
so  intelligently  and  capibly.  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  problem  of  ti  n  is  not  in  the 
words  of  the  regulation,  but  with  some 
administrative  action  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  regulations? 

We  will  not  know  whit  that  will  be 
until  many  months  later,  and  we  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  ihen  tc  act. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  could  not  agree 
v.'ith  the  gentleman  mdre  that  many 
times  the  problem  come:;  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  rule,  but  also,  and  equally 
true,  is  the  bad  rulemaking  assumptions 
made  by  agencies  that  :  lave  not  taken 
time  to  look  at  what  the  impact  of  that 
will  be.  Let  us  take  the  i  iterlock  system 
on  a  car. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  '.vill 
take  that  example,  thii  Congress  re- 
pealed the  authority  for  such  an  inter- 
lock. It  is  a  good  exami  le  of  what  the 
Congress  can  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Bu  ,  why? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Because  of  the  over- 
whelming reaction  agaiiist  it. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  that  this  proposed 
amendment  is  not  regi  latoi?/  reform: 
this  is  regulatory  and  coi  gressional  con- 
fusion. It  is  going  to  get  dur  role  and  the 
administration's  role  ine  ctricably  bound 
up  to  a  point  of  absolut;  inefficiency  to 
get  anything  done  that  n  eeds  to  be  done. 
We  are  going  to  be  spending  our  time, 
not  concentrating  on  tl  ose  regulations 
that  ate  demonstrably  ba  d  and  should  be 
repealed,  but  on  dozens  s  nd  hundreds  of 
complicated  regulations  We  will  not 
have  an  opportimity  adec  uately  to  deter- 
mine in  60  days  which  regulations  need 
to  go  into  effect  to  cdntrol  problems 
which  require  prompt  atl  ention.  There  Is 
no  provision  for  this  case ;  we  will  have  to 
wait  60  days  or  pass  resolutions  of  aCBrm- 
ation. 

We  have  a  hard  enoilgh  job,  an  im- 


portant enough  job,  in  addressing  the 
basic  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Congress.  That  is  the  job  we  should  do 
better,  not  try  to  transform  ourselves 
into  regulatory  experts  and  writers  and 
reviewers.  If  we  do  so,  there  is  going  to  be 
more,  not  less,  confusion;  more,  not  less, 
difBculty;  more,  not  less,  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Congress,  I  think,  will  be  chart- 
ing a  very,  very  difficult  and  unfortunate 
course  for  itself  if  their  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  BROWN  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
Foley  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  my  friend 
from  Washington  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. He  has  properly  transformed  this 
into  a  dialogue  about  how  the  Govern- 
ment should  function  best. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  this  ad- 
ministration, as  I  alluded  to  in  my  dia- 
logue with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, is  opposed  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  distinct  possibiUty  that  the 
President  would  veto  this  bill  because  of 
this  amendment  alone. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 
He  has  just  made  a  statement  that  the 
administration  is  vehemently  opposed  to 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  has 
been  before  the  Congress  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  weeks,  and  I  have  heard  not 
one  word  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  I  should  be  in  closer  con- 
tact with  the  administration  than  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  not  surprising. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  he  has  not 
been  doing  something  right. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  That  is  not  surprising. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f loni  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
similar  bill  to  this  for  all  rulemaking 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y.  with  my  dissenting  vote. 
I  had  occasion  to  do  a  little  research  on 
the  number  of  rules  that  are  put  out  by 
administration  agencies  and  other  arms 
of  the  Government,  and  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1975  there  were  almost  11.000 
of  them.  So,  this  is  not  just  a  formula  for 
confusion;  it  is  a  formula  for  total 
paralysis. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  face  this  issue,  the  way  to  face 


it  is  on  overall  legislation.  Otherwise,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  drift  into  the  most 
inappropriate  vehicle  to  bring  about  what 
I  would  consider  to  be  governmental 
chaos  and  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXVIL  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATiS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  imder  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Committee  is  the  demand 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  w£is  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  228,  noes  167, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  233 

] 

AYES— 228 

Abdnor 

Daniel.  Dan 

Henderson 

Ale.xander 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hicks 

Andrews, 

Davis 

Hightower 

N.  Dak. 

Dent 

Holland 

Annunzlo 

Derrick 

Holt 

Archer 

Derwinskl 

Horton 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Howe 

BafaUs 

Dickinson 

Hubbard 

Baucus 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Hungate 

Bauman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hutchinson 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hyde 

Bennett 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ichord 

Blaggt 

Emery 

Jacobs 

Blanchard 

English 

Jarman 

Blouln 

Erlenborn 

Jenrette 

Bonker 

Esch 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bowen 

Pary 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Breaux 

Flndley 

Jones,  N.C 

Brlnkley 

PIthian 

Jones,  Okla. 

Brooks 

Plood 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Broomfield 

Flyut 

Kasten 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fountain 

Kazen 

BroyhUl 

Frenzel 

Kelly 

Buchanan 

Prey 

Kemp 

Burgener 

Fuqua 

Ketchum 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Krcbs 

Burke,  Mass. 

Oilman 

LaFalce 

Butler 

Glnn 

Lagomarsino 

Byron 

Goldwater 

Latta 

Carter 

Goodling 

Lent 

Cederberg 

Gradlsou 

Le  vitas 

ChappeU 

Grassley 

Litton 

Clancy 

Guyer 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Clausen. 

Hagedorn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Don  H. 

Haley 

Lott 

Clawson,  Del 

Hamilton 

Lujan 

Cleveland 

Hammer- 

McCoUister 

Cochran 

schmidt 

McDonald 

Cohen 

Hanley 

McEwea 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hannaford 

McFall 

Conable 

Hansen 

McKay 

Conlan 

Harkin 

Mahon 

Crane 

Harsha 

Mann 

D'Aiiioura 

Hefner 

Martia 
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Mathis 

Rhodes 

Stuckey 

Melcher 

Risenhoover 

Sullivan 

Michti 

Roberts 

Symlngtx)n 

MUford 

Robinson 

SjTnms 

MUler,  Ohio 

Roe 

Talcott 

MoUohan 

Rose 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Montgomery 

Rostenkowski 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Moore 

Rousb 

Thone 

Moorhead, 

Rousselot 

Traxler 

Calif. 

Runnels 

Treen 

MotU 

Russo 

UUman 

Murphy,  HI. 

Ryan 

Vander  Ve«n 

Murtha 

Santini 

Waggonner 

Myers,  Ind. 

Sarasln 

V?alsh 

Matcher 

Satterfleld 

Wampler 

Neal 

Schiieebeli 

White 

Nedzl 

Schulze 

Whitehurst 

Nichols 

Sebellus 

Whitt«n 

Nolan 

Sharp 

WlggUw 

Nowak 

Shipley 

WU80D,  Bob 

O'Brien 

Shriver 

WUron,  C.  H. 

OHara 

Shuster 

WUson,  Tex. 

Passman 

Sikes 

Winn 

Paul 

Sisk 

Wirtli 

Peais 

Skubitz 

Wright 

Pickle 

Slack 

Wydler 

Pike 

smith,  Nebr. 

Yatron 

Pressler 

Snyder 

Young,  Alaska 

Pritchard 

Spellman 

Young,  Fla. 

Quie 

Spence 

YousK.  Tax. 

Quill  en 

Steelman 

ZablocU 

Railsback 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Zeferetti 

EandiUl 

Stephens 

Rcgula 

Stratton 
NOES— 167 

Abzug 

Fish 

Moorhead,  P». 

Adams 

Fisher 

Morgan 

Addabbo 

Florlo 

Mosher 

Allen 

Foley 

Moss 

Ambro 

Ford,  Mich. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Oberstar 

Calif, 

Forsythe 

Obey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Giaimo 

O'Neill 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Ottiiager 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Patten,  N.J. 

.\spln 

Green 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

AuCoin 

Gude 

Perkins 

Badillo 

HaU 

Peyser 

Baldus 

Harrington 

Poage 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harris 

Preyer 

Bedell 

Haiys,  Ohio 

Price 

Berglaud 

Heckler.  Slass. 

Range! 

Blester 

Heinz 

Rees 

Binsham 

HelEtoski 

Reuse 

BoggS 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Boland 

Howard 

Riegle 

Boiling 

Hughes 

Rlnaldo 

Brademas 

Jeffords 

Bodino 

Breckinridge 

Jordan 

Rogers 

Brodhead 

Karth 

Rooney 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Keys 

Roybal 

Burieeou,  Tex, 

Koch 

Ruppe 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Krueger 

St  Germain 

Burton,  John 

L«gg«tt 

ScheuCT 

Burton.  Phillip  Lehman 

Schroeder 

Carney 

Long.  La. 

Selberilng 

Carr 

Long,  Md. 

Simon 

Chlsholra 

Lundine 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clay 

McClory 

.Solarz 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Stanton. 

Connan 

McDade 

J.  William 

ComeU 

McHugh 

Stark 

Cotter 

Madigan 

Steed 

Coughlln 

Maguire 

Stokes 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Matsunaga 

Studds 

Danielson 

Mazzoli 

Teague 

Delaney 

Meeds 

Thornton 

Dellxims 

Metcalfe 

Tsongas 

Dlngell 

Meyner 

Van  Deerlin 

Downing,  Va. 

Mezvinskv 

Vander  Jagt 

Drinan 

Mikva 

Vanik 

tlu  Pom 

Miller,  Calif. 

Visorito 

Early 

Mills 

Waxman 

Eckhardt 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Edgar 

Ulnlsh 

Whaleu 

Edwards,  C.aif 

.  Mink 

v,-oijr 

Eilberg 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wyiie 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ivlitchtil.  N.Y. 

Yates 

lascell 

Moakley 

Fenwiok 

Moilett 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Anderson.  ni. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hinshaw 

Beil 

Evius,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Bevin 

Flowers 

.Tones,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Prftser 

Kindness 

Collins,  m. 

Hawkins 

Landrum 

tie  la  Garza 

Hayes,  Ind. 

McKinney 

Diggs 

Htbert 

Macdonald 

Dodd 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Madden 

E^hlemr.n 

Hillis 

Miiiphy,  N.T. 

Nix 

Boncalio 

Steiger,  Wis 

Patterson. 

Sarbanes 

Thompson 

Calif. 

Stanton, 

UdaU 

Pepper 

James  V. 

Young,  Ga. 

Messrs.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  BROWN 
of  Michigan,  and  RYAN  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    KETCHUM 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ketchttm  :  Page 
5,  Immediately  after  line  26,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  stiall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  at  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Act,  prescribe  and  Implement 
rtiles  to  assure  that  any  hearing  In  connec- 
tion with  any  expenditure  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
or  any  hearing  for  the  expenses  of  which 
any  such  funds  are  used,  shall — 

"(1)  if  it  concerns  a  single  unit  of  local 
government  or  the  residents  thereof,  be  held 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  unit; 

"(2)  if  It  concerns  a  single  geographic  area 
within  a  State  or  the  resldeuts  thereof,  be 
held  vrtthin  the  boundaries  of  such  area;  or 

"(3)  11  It  concerns  a  single  State  or  the 
residents  thereof,  be  held  within  such  State. 

"(b)  For  the  ptirposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  the  term  'imlt  of  local  govenunenV 
means  a  county,  municipality,  town,  town- 
ship, viUage,  or  other  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment below  the  State  level;  and 

"(2)  the  tenn  'geographic  area  within  a 
State'  means  a  special  purpose  district  or 
other  region  recognized  for  governmental 
purposes  within  such  State  which  Is  not  a 
unit  of  local  government." 

Mr.  KETCHUM  (dui'ing  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaimian,  a  re- 
cent occurrence  in  Bakersfleld,  Calif., 
prompts  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bin,  in  an  attempt  to  correct  a  se- 
rious problem  tloat  Is  occuring  agency- 
and  nationwide.  Although  chapter  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  states  that  due 
process  in  administrative  hearings  In- 
clude fair  trial  according  to  established 
procedural  standards,  Bakersfleld  Call- 
fomians  have  substantial  reason  to  doubt 
the  validity  of  this  law.  Moreover,  it  Is 
also  stated  therein  that  administrative 
convenience  is  not  to  override  this  legal 
ethic  of  fairplay. 

However.  California's  18th  Congres- 
sional District  haa  sujatered  the  conse- 
quences of  administrative  convenience. 
HEW  is  currently  conducting  hearhigs 
to  determine  if  the  Bakersfield  City 
School  District  is  in  violation  of  title  Vl 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  hear- 
ings which  have  diagged  on  for  some  8 
months. 

Several  week.s  ago  the  presiding  Judge 
abruptly  ordered  these  hearings  to  be 
moved  from  tlie  city  of  Bakerefield  to  San 
Fi-ancisco — an  action  which  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  serious  violation  of  the  right 
to  due  process  of  the  people  of  Bakers- 
field.  By  moving  the  herrings  over  30C 


miles  away,  HEW  has  denied  the&e  people 
the  right  to  full  inf oi-maUon  on  this  mat- 
ter which  directly  affects  their  daily  lives, 
while  abridging  their  due  process  rights 
to  a  fair  trial. 

This  amoidment  seeks  to  avoid  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  any  future  EPA  ad- 
ministrative hearings,  by  making  it  a 
statute  requirement  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  prescribe  and  implemeni, 
rules  insuring  that  any  public  hearings 
will  be  conducted  in  the  immediate  ai-ea 
affected.  To  let  this  oppoi-tunity  shp  by 
would  be  to  leave  open  the  very  real 
possibility  that  the  interests  of  justice, 
economy,  and  the  pi'otection  of  civil 
rights  will  be  subverted  merely  to  ac- 
commodate the  whims  of  the  Govern- 
ment. By  adopting  my  amendment,  ail 
interested  persons  will  be  afforded  ample 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
hJear  all  arguments  during  EPA  admin- 
istrative hearings. 

If  we  are  truly  dedicated  to  making 
Government  accessible  and  responsive 
to  our  citizens'  needs,  Uien  this  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  without  further 
ado. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nian  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagt;e)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  vote  that 
just  took  place,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  are  willing  to  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Ketchtjm). 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY  MB.  FOLET 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I^jley  :  Page  2. 
line  3,  Insert  immediately  before  the  period 
the  foDovlng:  ":  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
any  amoimt  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
after  March  31,  1977.  and  no  more  than 
$6,906 ,9&0  of  such  amount  may  be  expended 
prior  to  that  date  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  HJt.  12704  that 
relates  to  the  authorization  for  research 
under  the  Fedei-al  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  Tiie  amendment 
would  provide  that  the  period  of  author- 
ization for  research  activities  imder 
FIFRA  would  not  exceed  the  overall  pe- 
riod of  authorization  for  the  FIFRA  pro- 
gram. 

Last  fall  Congress  extended  the  au- 
thorization for  FIFRA  to  March  31,  1977, 
by  Public  Law  94-140.  That  bill  was  the 
result  of  extensive  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  committee, 
which  I  chair,  now  has  under  considera- 
tion a  bill,  H.R.  12944,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  program  another  6  months 
until  September  30,  1977. 

At  this  time,  however,  it  is  too  early 
to  t*"!!  what  action  Congress  will  take 
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in  extending  the  auth  >rization  for  the 
FIFRA  program. 

Accordingly,  I  am  oCf<  ring  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  authorization 
for  research  under  FIPl  lA  would  not  ex- 
tend beyond  March  31,  977,  the  date  the 
program  now  terminate  s.  until  Congress 
has  taken  action  to  ext  ;nd  the  act. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  last 
year  to  H.R.  7108,  a  bil  I  which  provided 
authorization  for  EPA  i  esearch  through 
September  30,  1976.  I  u  nderstand  it  has 
the  support  of  the  chaiiman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment  and  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  Comi  nittee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  CI:  airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  ta  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague>. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  than :  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sime  amendment 
was  offered  last  year  aiid  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  accepted  It  tlien. 
I  accept  it  now,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  accepts  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thfe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered]  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wasiiington  (Mr.  Poliy). 
The  amendment  was  lagreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  t^ere  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  und^r  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises.  I 

Accordingly  the  comi^iittee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  temporfe  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assimied  the  chair,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  tie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  mat  committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12704)  to  authcn-ize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1142,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to 
sundry  amendments  adopted 
Committee  of  the  Wliole- 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
the  rule,  the  previous 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  deinanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  thq 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  v.er^  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro 
question    is    on    the    eilgrossment 
third  reading  of  the  biU 
The  bill  was  ordered 
and  read  a  third  time,  a^d  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER     pro 
question  is  on  the  passafee  of  the  bill, 
The  question  was  takai. 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Siieaker, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and 
The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  hi  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  381.  nays  16, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows 


the  House  with 
by    the 

;empore.  Under 
question  is  or- 


Chair  will  put 


to  be  engrossed 


tempore.    The 


Abdnor 

.■\bzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 


tBoll  No.  23*1 
TEAS— 38i 

Anderson 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


C 


The 
and 


on  that 


Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspiu 

AuCoin 

Badillo 

Bafahs 

Baldus 


Baucus 

Fountain 

Meyner 

Beard,  R.I. 

Prenzel 

Mezvinsky 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Prey 

Michel 

Bedell 

Fuqua 

Mikva 

Bennett 

Gaydos 

MUford 

Bergland 

Gibbons 

Miller,  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Gilman 

MUler,  Ohio 

Blester 

Ginn 

MUls 

Bingham 

Goldwater 

Mlneta 

Blanchard 

Gonzalez 

Minish 

Blouin 

Ooodling 

Mink 

Boggs 

Gradison 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Boland 

Grassley 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Boiling 

Green 

Moakley 

Bonker 

Gude 

Moffett 

Bo  wen 

Guyer 

MoUohan 

Brademas 

Hagedorn 

Moore 

Breaux 

Haley 

Moorhead, 

Breckinridge 

Hall 

Calif. 

Brlnkley 

Hamilton 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Brodhead 

Hammer- 

Morgan 

Brooks 

scbmldt 

Mosher 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Moss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hannaford 

Mottl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harkln 

Murphy,  HI. 

BroyhlU 

Harrington 

Murtha 

Buchanan 

Harris 

Myers,  Ind. 

Burgener 

Harsha 

Myers,  Pa. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Natcher 

Burke,  Fla. 

Heckler.  M.iss 

Neal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hefner 

Nedzl 

Burleson,  Tex 

Heinz 

Nichols 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Helstoski 

Nolan 

Burton,  John 

Henderson 

Nowak 

Burton,  PhUlip  Hicks 

Oberstar 

Butler 

Hightower 

Obey 

Byron 

Holt 

O'Brien 

Carney 

Holtzman 

OHara 

Carr 

Horton 

O'Neill 

Carter 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

Cederberg 

Howe 

Patten,  N  J. 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Patterson. 

Chisholm 

Hughes 

Calif. 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Pattison,  N.T. 

Clausen. 

Hutchinson 

Perkins 

DonH. 

Hyde 

Pettis 

Clawson,  Del 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Cleveland 

J  arm  an 

Pike 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Poage 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Calif.  Pressler 

Conabie 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Preyer 

Conlan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price 

Conte 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pritchard 

Conyers 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Quie 

Corman 

Jordan 

QulUen 

Cornell 

Karth 

Railsback 

Cotter 

Kasten 

Randall 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeier 

Rangel 

D'Amours 

Kazen 

Rees 

Daniel,  Dan 

KeUy 

Regula 

Daniel.  R,  W. 

Kemp 

Reuss 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Ketchum 

Rhodes 

Danielson 

Keys 

Richmond 

Davis 

Koch 

Riegle 

Deianey 

Krebs 

Rinaldo 

Dellums 

Krueger 

Risenhoover 

Dent 

LaPalce 

Roberts 

Derwinski 

Lagomarsino 

Robinson 

Devlne 

Landnmi 

Rodino 

Dickinson 

Latta 

Roe 

Dingell 

Leggett 

Rogers 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Roncalio 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Lent 

Rooney 

Downing,  Va. 

Levitas 

Rose 

Driuan 

Litton 

Rosenthal 

Duncan,  Ores. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Roush 

du  Pont 

Long,  La. 

Roybal 

Early 

Long,  Md. 

Runnels 

Eckhardt 

Lott 

Ruppe 

Edgar 

Lujan 

Russo 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lundine 

Ryan 

Edwards,  Calif 

McClory 

St  Germain 

SUberg  - 

McCloskey 

S  ant  mi 

Emery 

McCoIlister 

Sarasin 

English 

McCormack 

Satterfield 

Erienborn 

McDade 

Scheuer 

Esch 

McEwen 

Schneebeli 

Evans.  Co'.o. 

McFall 

Sohroeder 

Fary 

McHugh 

Schulze 

Fascell 

McKay 

Sebelius 

Fenwlck 

McKinney 

Seiberling 

Findley 

Madigan 

Sharp          . 

Fish 

Magulre 

Shipley 

Fisher 

Mahon 

Shriver 

Flthian 

Mann 

Sikes 

Flood 

Martin 

Simon 

Plorio 

Mathis 

Sisk 

Plynt 

Matsunaga 

Skubitz 

Foley 

Mazzoll 

Slack 

Ford,  Mich. 

Meeds 

Smith,  low?. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Melcber 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Forsythe 

Metcalfe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 


Ashbroolc 

Bauman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Derrick 

Hansen 


Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

VanDeerlin 

Vender  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

NATS— 16 

Holland 

Jenrette 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

Paul 

Rousselot 


Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Shuster 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Young,  Alaska 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Anderson,  111. 
Bell 
BevUI 

Brown,  Ohio 
Collins,  111. 
de  la  Garza 
Diggs 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Fraser 


Gialmo 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hill  is 
Hlnshaw 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kindness 
Macdonald 
Madden 


Murphy,  N.Y, 

Nix 

Passman 

Pepper 

Sarbanes 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Thompson 
Udall 
Ullman 
Young.  Ga. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Evins  of  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr,  Bell. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr,  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr,  Hlllls. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gialmo. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr,  Sarbanes. 

Mr,  Thompson  with  Mr,  Toung  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENRETTE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H,R.  12704 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers  in 
the  engrossment  of  H.R,  12704. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall >.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

CONFERENCE     SPRING     SESSION, 
MEXICO    CITY,    APRIL   20-24,    1976 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spring 
session  of  the  Interparliamentai-y  Union, 
which  was  held  last  week  in  Mexico  City, 
was  marked  by  a  lessening  of  the  tactics 
of  confrontation  which  we  ha^'e  recently 
seen  in  Interparliamentary  Union  meet- 
ings. Most  major  issues  were  agreed 
upon  in  a  spiiit  of  conciliation  and  con- 
sensus, although  we  saw  some  hard  bar- 
gaining in  the  drafting  committees. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  ably  com- 
posed of  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  five  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  once  again  had  the  honor  and 
pilvilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
delegation. 

The  work  of  the  conference  in  tlie 
spring  session  was  divided  into  the  nor- 
mal four  committees.  We  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Committee  on  Political 
Questions  by  Senator  Robert  Stafford 
and  Representative  Lee  Hamilton.  The 
committee  this  year  was  breaking  new 
ground  in  the  international  disarma- 
ment field  by  discussing  trade  in  con- 
ventional weapons.  Senator  Stafford  de- 
livered the  U.S.  statement  in  which  we 
expressed  our  concern  over  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  international  trade  in 
conventional  arms  and  the  need  for  con- 
trols over  arms  transfers.  He  pointed  out 
that  world  arms  transfers  are  now 
valued  at  nearly  9  billion  U.S.  dollars, 
an  increase  largely  attributable  to  im- 
portant deliveries  of  arms  to  areas  of 
conflict  and  instability  in  Asia  and  the 
Near  East.  Senator  Stafford  said  that  a 
review  of  the  world  arms  trade  .shows 
that  no  single  country  can  itself  regulate 
the  flow  of  arms.  Thus,  effective  con- 
trols over  the  arms  trade  will  require 
substantial  international  cooperation. 
Regrettably,  he  said,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national controls  over  anns  transfers 
and  the  United  States  is  therefore  grati- 
fied that  the  question  is  being  brought 
up  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  He 
also  gave  credit  to  Latin  American  na- 
tions for  their  leadership  in  efforts  to 
control  conventional  arms  and  cited  the 
Declaration  of  Ayacucho  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  significant  step  forward 
which  could  help  to  reduce  conflict  and 
prevent  the  imnecessai-y  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

Representative  Lee  Hamilton  repre- 
sented the  United  States  on  tlie  Drafting 
Committee  on  Disarmament  which  even- 
tually achieved  a  unanimously  adopted 
resolution  on  the  question  of  trade  in 
conventional  weapons.  His  efforts  were 
successful  in  having  objectionable  lan- 
guage about  foreign  military  bases 
changed  in  the  resolution  so  that  we 
were  able  to  join  the  consensus. 

In  essence  the  resolution  called  on 
the  national  groups  to  support  serious 
multilateral  efforts  to  focus  attention 
and  achieve  tangible  progress  on  dis- 
armament and  arms  trade  through 
such  measures  as  a  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  or  a 
world  disarmament  conference  and  to 
support  efforts  to  arrive  at  effective  re- 
gional disarmament  and  arms  control 
schemes.  The  resolution  also  focused  on 


the  need  to  divert  military  spending  to 
other  purposes  more  directly  related  to 
economic  and  social  development  and 
called  on  the  arms  exporting  countries 
to  review  their  arms  supplying  policies 
and  to  strictly  control  private  deliveries. 

The  debate  in  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Coimcil  was  especially  appropriate 
as  the  host  country,  Mexico,  has  long 
shown  a  strong  and  special  interest  in 
tills  subject.  The  United  States  was  rep- 
resented on  the  committee  by  Represent- 
atives Edward  Derwinski  and  Donald 
Clancy.  In  his  statement  to  tlie  com- 
mittee. Representative  Clancy  called  on 
the  membership  to  continue  the  spU-it  of 
cooperation  which  had  developed  during 
the  seventh  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  September 
1975.  He  pointed  out  that  solutions  ar- 
rived at  by  genuine  conseixsus  show  far 
greater  promise  of  achieving  practical 
benefits  for  the  developing  world.  Rep- 
resentative Clancy  then  detailed  for  the 
committee  some  of  the  things  that  had 
been  accomplished  since  the  seventh 
special  session.  Among  the  items  he  cited 
were  the  institution  by  the  United  States 
of  a  generalized  system  of  preferences 
favoi'ing  manufactures  and  semimanu- 
factiii-es  from  developing  countries  and 
the  U.S.  signature  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  in  February  and  the 
International  Tin  Agieement  in  March. 
Moving  to  developments  on  the  interna- 
tional level,  he  cited  the  decision  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to 
substantially  liberalize  its  facility  to 
compensate  developing  countries  for 
shortfalls  in  theu-  export  earnings  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control.  He  also 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  trust 
fund  within  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  the  use  of  the  profits  from  the 
sales  of  IMF  gold  holdings  for  conces- 
sional payments  assistance  to  the  less 
developed  countries  and  the  World  Bank 
group's  decision  to  consider  our  proposal 
to  increase  their  participation  in  min- 
erals development. 

The  spirit  of  conciliation  was  evident 
ill  the  work  of  tlie  drafting  committee 
where  the  United  States  was  ably  rep- 
resented by  Representative  Edward 
Derwinski.  After  much  hard  bargain- 
ing and  mutual  concessions  on  the  part 
of  both  the  developed  and  developing 
countries,  a  draft  resolution  was 
achieved  wliich  was  accepted  by  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  with  the 
exception  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  who 
abstained  on  the  resolution  and  indi- 
cated they  would  wish  to  bring  about 
some  changes  at  the  Madrid  Conference. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Science,  and  Culture  was  equal- 
ly productive.  The  committee  was  chaired 
by  Representative  Robert  McClory  who, 
after  4  years  of  distinguished  service 
in  this  capacity,  turned  over  the  gavel 
to  Mr.  Paul  Dam  of  Denmark.  Senator 
Robert  Dole  sat  as  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative cai  this  committee.  Senator 
Dole  in  his  statement  pointed  out 
that  the  magnificent  Mexican  folkloric 
ballet,  which  the  delegation  had  an  op- 
portmiity  to  see,  was  an  illustration  of 
tlie  important  role  that  culture  and  edu- 
cation can  play  in  the  development  of  a 
nation  and  the  power  tliey  can  have  in 


uniting  a  people.  He  said  the  United 
States  was  in  favor  of  encouraging  con- 
tacts between  peoples  in  all  fields  and 
encom'aging  the  freer  flow  of  infor- 
mation, whether  it  be  educational, 
cultural,  or  scientific.  He  outlined  those 
provisions  of  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  which  dealt  with  family  re- 
miification,  marriage  between  nationals 
of  different  states,  free  travel  and  access 
to  information  and  better  working  con-' 
ditions  for  journalists.  In  the  drafting 
committee,  in  which  Senator  Dole  also 
participated,  he  assured  that  these  im- 
portant elements  of  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ments were  included  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Repre- 
sentative David  Satterfield  represented 
the  U.S.  delegation  on  the  ParliamentaiT, 
Judicial,  and  Human  Rights  Committee. 
The  committee  this  year  discussed  two 
items — parliament  as  an  expression  of 
the  social  structiu-e  of  a  society,  and  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  witliin  the  Union 
a  procedure  for  examining  and  treating 
communications  concerning  human 
rights  matters.  The  debate  on  the  first 
subject  brought  forth  a  number  of  in- 
teresting views  on  the  role  of  parlia- 
ments in  the  diverse  societies  which  are 
represented  in  the  InterpaiUamentary 
Union.  Each  of  the  national  groups 
presented  well-conceived  defenses  of 
their  own  particular  parUamentai-y  sys- 
tem. 

On  the  question  of  establisliing  a  pro- 
cedm'e  for  the  processing  of  human 
rights  matters,  the  Canadian  delegation 
produced  an  outstanding  memorandimi 
which  was  eventually  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  67  in  favor,  16  against,  with  7  absten- 
tions. We  were  pleased  with  tlie  adoptioii 
of  this  resolution  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Representative  Satterfield 
in  his  statement  before  the  committee. 
He  outlined  the  support  the  United 
States  has  given  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  inteiiiational  bodies 
in  defining  the  nature  and  promoting 
the  enjoyment  of  hiunan  rights.  In  par- 
ticular, he  pointed  out,  there  were  two 
human  rights  matters  of  interest  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  the  proce- 
dme  developed  by  ECOSOC  for  deaUiig 
with  private  communications  alleging 
gross  violations  of  human  rights.  The 
second  was  the  declaration  on  the  pro- 
tection of  all  persons  from  being  sub- 
jected to  torture  and  other  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  by  the  fifth  U.N, 
Crime  Congress. 

Representative  Satterfield  cautioned 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  exerci.se 
the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  questionable 
expenditure  of  effort  and  the  potentially 
diluting  effect  of  duphcating  the  proce- 
dures now  in  effect  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  stressed  that  tlie 
Union  should  focus  its  efforts  on  the  one 
area  it  is  uniquely  suited  to  address, 
violations  of  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  parliamentarians  ever>- 
where.  Efforts  to  delay  considerations  of 
the  procedux'es  contained  in  the  Cana- 
dian resolution  by  the  Soviet  bloc  were 
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not  snccessf  ul  and  as  I 
resolution  was  unan 
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United  States  -was 
ressntatlves  Dekwiwsk; 
myself  was  highly 
other  areas  as  well, 
which  has  been  in 
was  adopted  by 
other  important 
the  conduct  of  the 
adopted  by  overwhelming 
recommended  to  the 
drid.  The  Council  pass<jd 
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'Mr.  DOWNING  of 
was    given    permission 
House  for  1  minute, 
extend   his    remarks 
traneous  matter. » 

Mr.  DOWNING  of  Virginia 
er,  I  am  delighted  and 
nounce  to  my  colleag 
lected  recipient  of  the  colveted 
missioned    Officers 
USA— NCOA— "L.  Menial 
for  Legislative  Action 

This  beautiful  and 
is  awarded  annually  to  a 
giess  who.  in  the  opinion 
temational  Board  of 
worthy  of  recognition 
forts  in  furthering  the 
racy,  freedom,  and  patriot 
of  our  beloved  Nation 
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Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Wilson,  has  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor  for  1976.  He  win  be  pre- 
sented the  handsome  award  at  the  NOOA 
Annual  International  Convention,  June  3, 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Presenting  the 
award  and  citation  will  be  the  associa- 
tion's president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, Mr.  James  O.  Dimcan,  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  "Mack"  McKinney,  who  many  of  us 
recognize  as  the  association's  spokesman 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Our  colleague  follows  a  most  noted 
list  of  former  recipients.  As  they  were 
selected,  so  was  he.  Bob  Wilson  is  one 
of  our  most  loyal,  de\'oted.  and  dedicated 
Congressmen,  and  has  been  so  since  join- 
ing the  83d  Congress  in  1952.  Most  not- 
ably, he  has  been  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  military  community.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  his  concern  for  this  group  that 
he  has  been  unanimously  chosen  to  re- 
ceive the  1976  NCOA  'L.  Mendel  Rivers" 
Award  for  Legislative  Action." 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  or  two 
the  outstanding  work  Bob  Wilson  has 
accomplished  for  this  great  Nation,  and 
for  those  men  and  women  who  man  the 
ramparts  around  the  world  in  behalf  of 
our  country's  defense. 

We  know  he  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  We  know  also  that  he  is  a  delegate 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  of  NATO, 
and  considered  to  Ijp  one  of  our  own 
Hoa.se  "experts"  on  peeanography  father- 
ing the  concept  for  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Oceanogi-aphic — NOAA — to  coor- 
dinate the  ocean  research  efforts  of  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies.  He  is  also  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
chapter  of  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety: a  director  of  the  American  Oceanic 
Organization;  named  a  "Chef  of  the 
West"  by  Simset  magazine,  an  honorary 
director  of  the  National  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation: an  award-vvinning  flower  grower: 
and  an  experienced  skin  diver. 

But  how  many  of  us  know  of  Bob's 
dedicated  effort3  on  behalf  of  our  uni- 
formed services?  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  concerned  legislators  working 
hard  to  bring  about  equity  and  stability 
for  military  personnel,  particularly  those 
who  serve  in  the  enlisted  grades.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  for  recomputation  of  re- 
tired military  pay.  He  has  authored  and 
sponsored  legislation  on  this  is.sue  that  is 
supi:orted  by  most  of  the  major  military 
and  veteranr/  organizations. 

He  was  instrumental  in  tiie  passage  of 
legislation  that  gave  the  imiformed  serv- 
ices theU-  most  important  survivors'  ben- 
efit package.  Even  today,  he  continues  to 
strive  for  a  better  plan  and  has  spon- 
sored a  number  of  amendments  that 
woTild  be  far  more  equitable  for  those 
mihtary  pereonnel  who  participate  in.  or 
^s'hose  spouses  would  he  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  plan. 

He  is  a  true  friend  to  the  militarj-,  to 
our  veterans,  and  to  our  senior  citizens. 
He  understands  their  problems  and  ac- 
tively works  for  their  well-being.  He  is 
truly  a  people's  representative  in  our  hal- 
lowed halls. 

For  his  concern.  For  his  efforts.  For  his 
patriotism.  For  his  work  on  military  per- 
sonnel legislation.  For  his  devotion  to 


civil  defense  matters.  For  his  work  in 
the  Navy's  nuclear  propiilsioci  program. 
For  his  outstanding  oontributiOTis  as  a 
member  of  this  august  body — ^the  NOOA 
has  chosen  Bob  Wilsok  to  be  their  "Man 
of  the  Year." 

I  know  that  I,  as  a  former  recipient  of 
the  prestigious  award,  join  the  other 
recipients:  the  Honorable  Stkom  Thuk- 
MOND.  U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carcdina; 
the  Honorable  F.  Ebwarb  IKbert,  our 
distinguished  colleague  fi-om  Louisiana; 
and  the  Honorable  John  Tower,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Texas;  in  congratulating 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

It  is  a  most  inspirational  event  to  be 
honored  by  the  men  and  wranen  of  the 
Noncommissioned  and  Petty  Officers 
Corps — the  backbone  of  our  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  certain  that  our  colleague. 
Bob  Wn-soN,  will  be  equally  thrilled  as 
we  when  he  accepts  this  award  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  beloved 
Nation. 


KATHERINE  PANNING.  WINNER  OP 
PULITZER  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  REPORTING 

I  Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  Aod  was  given 
permission  to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Puht- 
Ker  prize  announcements  this  week  were 
of  special  significance  to  my  hometown 
of  Joliet,  111.,  because  the  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  public  service 
reporting  went  to  a  former  Joliet  girl. 
Katherine  Panning,  publisher  of  the 
AncJ^orase  Daily  Nens  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

In  Joliet  many  people  remember  Mrs. 
Fanning  as  Kay  Woodruff,  a  member  of 
a  pioneer  Illinois  family,  whose  father 
v.as  a  prominent  banker  in  cur  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Fanning  is  a  remarkable  woman. 
Her  first  husband  was  the  late  Marshall 
Field,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Cliicago  Sun- 
TJmef;  and  tiie  Chicago  Daily  Nev.s,  but 
it  was  not  until  Kay  went  to  Alaska  in 
the  ir.id-i960's  that  slie  began  her  own 
career  in  journalism.  With  her  second 
husband.  Lawrence  Panning,  she  bought 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  and  she  be- 
came one  of  its  reporters.  After  Mr.  Pan- 
ning's  death  in  1971,  she  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  Alaska's  only  momins 
newspaper. 

On  behalf  of  all  Kay's  friends  in  Joliet 
I  congratulate  Kay  on  achieving  the 
goals  to  which  all  journalists  aspire,  the 
winning  of  a  Pulitzer.  May  she  and  her 
paper  go  on  to  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  William  Gildea's 
excellent  sketch  of  Kay  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 

Two  FOR  TTrn  Pctlitzeb:  A  Poet's  3eu-- 

PORTRAIT,    A    PUBL  IS  ITER'S    PRIDK 

<By  William  GUdea) 

Katlieriiie  Fanning  had  been  close  to  the 
new.spaper  bu&ine»s  mucli  of  her  liXe — and 
yet  not  really  close  at  all. 

She  had  been  married  to  the  late  Marshall 
i^eia  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Dally  News.  Bat  she  h»d  re- 
mained quietly  In  the  haclcground,  a  house- 
wife and  mother,  raising  their  three  children. 
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After  their  divorce,  slie  had  married  one 
of  Field's  top  editors,  Lawrence  Panning, 
who  had  bought  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
She  had  done  some  reporting,  just  getting  her 
first  real  experience,  when  Fanning  died,  in 
1971.  She  became  publisher  and  editor. 

Testerday  the  liitle  paper — its  circulation 
just  16,000,  its  staff  only  20  perlbns  anclud- 
lug  the  accountant  and  receptionist) — won 
the  the  most  coveted  prize  available  to  a 
newspaper  of  any  size,  the  Pulitzer  gold 
medal  for  public  service  reporting. 

Understand  Katherine  Fannlng's  amaze- 
ment. She  was  told  unoflSclally  of  the  award 
a  few  weeks  ago  here  in  Washington  when 
she  walked  into  the  annual  newspaper  edi- 
tors' convention;  such  a  greeting  was  farthest 
from  her  mind. 

•'I  view  our  work  as  Incomplete,  just  a 
beginning,"  she  said  over  breakfast,  too  ex- 
cited to  do  more  than  pick  at  her  food.  "And, 
you  know,  we  didn't  topple  a  government." 

In  addition,  because  she  was  relatively 
new  to  the  business,  she  had  to  feel  her  way 
ou  the  prlze-wiuulng  series  "by  trial  and 
error."  There  were  setbacks.  And,  finally,  be- 
cause her  paper  is  so  small,  she  had  wondered, 
deep  down,  no  matter  what  It  uncovered,  no 
matter  what  service  it  did,  would  It  "count" 
with  the  Pulitzer  Judges? 

There  is  no  doubt  now.  Just  a  good  feeling, 
a-s  good  as  a  person  can  have.  What  she  did 
was  direct  an  extensive  investigation  into 
the  widespread  power  of  Teamsters  Union 
officials  in  Alaska,  much  of  it  stemming  from 
oil  pipeline  coiistniction.  It  resulted  in  a 
series  of  three  articles  by  three  Dally  News 
reporters. 

In  15  years.  Fanning  explained,  the  union 
grew  from  a  membership  of  1,500  to  an  "ag- 
gressive power-wielding  organization"  with 
more  than  23,000  members,  "a  pension  fund 
totaling  almost  $100  million,  property  and 
assets  that  included  shopping  malls,  hospi- 
tals. Jet  airplanes  and  a  profe.sslonal  build- 
ing. Alarmingly,  the  public  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  Teamster  pov.-er.  There  were 
rumors,  accusations  ...  all  shrouded  in  a 
cloud  of  secrecy,  even  fear." 

Fanning  wanted  to  outline  clearly  the 
power  of  the  Teamster  leaders  in  Alaska.  The 
results,  she  said,  were  not  sensational  in 
terms  of  large  headlines  or  dramatic  result.-!. 

"Nobody's  gone  to  jail  becau.se  of  the 
•series,"  she  said.  •"But  we  uncovered  a  dark 
and  murky  area.  I  think  we  showed  that  the 
Teamster  leaders  are  powerful  but  finite, 
that  they  have  to  be  accountable  to  the 
people  and  Their  own  membership.  We  put 
them  on  notice  someone  Is  watching  them. 

"There  actually  was  a  lot  of  fear  of  them 
in  the  state,"  she  added.  "Now  I  think  the 
people  are  less  fearful." 

In  the  midst  of  the  Daily  News'  investiga- 
tion, a  team  of  reporters  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  showed  up  In  Ala.ska  to  prepare 
stories  of  Its  own.  The  Daily  News  reporters 
suggested  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reporters 
that  they  work  together.  Fanning  met  with 
the  Times  men,  too,  she  says.  "I  had  a  lunch 
with  their  reporters,"  she  says.  "But  it  was 
all  In  the  most  ca.sual  way." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  suggestion  to  pool 
their  resources,  and  the  Times  nieu  decUned 
the  suggestion.  This  might  be  one  of  the 
best  things  that  ever  happened  to  Kay  Pan- 
ning and  the  Anchorage  Daily  News — it  was 
the  little  paper  which  averages  ju.st  20  pages 
a  day,  that  went  ou  to  win  the  Pulitzer. 

Fanning  received  "warnings"  not  to  con- 
tinue the  hivestlgat  ion  "mostly  from  busi- 
ness people  who  had  dealings  with  the 
Teamsters.  They'd  say.  'You  cant  exist  in 
this  state  if  the  Team.stcrs  are  against  you.' 
We  realized  we  might  have  problem.?,  still 
might.  But  I  guess  I  long  ago  gave  up  this 
bu8ine.ss  of  being  fearful." 

.She  had  no  qualms  at  all.  for  example, 
about  settling  in  Alaska  in  1905,  a  year  after 
the  disastrous  earthquake.  She  had  divorced 
Field  In  1963  and  was  looking  for  a  new  place 


to  start  over.  Some  friends  already  had  gone 
north  to  Alaska. 

"I  packed  up  my  three  children  over  spring 
semester  and  beaded  up  there,"  she  said.  "We 
fell  In  love  with  It.  That  summer  we  went 
back  for  good.  Then  I  got  up  the  nerve  to 
do  what  I'd  wanted  to  do — be  a  reporter  on 
a  paper." 

But  she  had  no  experience.  She  had  grown 
tip  in  Joliet,  111.,  the  former  Katherine 
Woodruff,  daughter  of  a  banker  and  member 
of  a  well-to-do  pioneer  Illinois  family.  She 
went  East  to  school,  to  Westover  prep  In 
Connecticut,  then  to  Smith  College.  She  then 
married  the  multimillionaire  publishing 
tycoon  and  raised  the  family. 

None  of  this  qualified  her  for  a  Job  as 
report«r,  even  on  a  paper  as  small  as  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News.  She  hooked  on, 
though,  with  the  assignment  of  starting  a 
library  for  the  paper.  She  loved  the  Job — 
and  life  in  Alaska.  "We're  really  not  sitting  in 
an  igloo  on  an  Iceberg,"  she  said.  "That's 
our  best  kept  secret." 

Her  second  husband,  whom  she  had  met 
ixi  Chicago,  found  this  out  shortly  before 
their  marriage  in  1966.  Lawrence  Fanning 
was  an  innovative  editor  brought  In  from 
San  Francisco  by  Field  In  the  early  '60s  to 
help  run  both  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News.  "He  came  up  to  Alaska  with  the  idea 
of  helping  me  sell  the  house  and  getthig  me 
out  of  that  God-forsaken  place,"  she  re- 
called. "But  he  fell  in  love  with  it,  too." 

Together  they  bought  the  Daily  News.  "He 
attract«d  young  reporters  with  the  Idea  they 
would  come  up  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then 
go  back,"  she  said.  "Many  of  them  stayed." 
She  became  one  of  the  reporters,  winning 
an  Anchorage  Press  Chib  award  for  a  series 
on  bu'th  control. 

When  Fanning  died  in  1971,  she  became 
publisher  and  editor  of  Alaska's  only  morn- 
ing paper.  Her  first  major  accomplishment 
came  three  years  later.  "We  used  to  be  in  a 
warehouse:  the  editor's  office  was  a  combina- 
tion of  a  closet  and  a  passageway."  And  now? 
■  We're  in  a  new  building.  We  have  windows." 

The  building  is  rented  from  the  larger 
.Anchorage  Times  as  pnrt  of  an  agreement 
she  entered  into  In  1974  in  which  the  adver- 
tising, printing,  and  circulation  of  both 
papers  is  operated  by  the  Times  while  the 
two  papers  remain  editorially  separate.  She 
describes  the  Dally  News,  which  endorsed 
McGovern  in  1972,  as  "independent"  and 
"on  the  opposite  sidr-  oi  most  issues"  from 
the  conservative  Times,. 

Fanning  stressed  Investigative  reporting 
and  put  three  men  on  the  Teamster  story — 
Howard  Weaver,  25,  Bob  Porterfield,  30,  and 
Jim  Babb,  38.  Babb  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1964:  Weaver 
aradtiated  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1972.  Weaver  and  Porterfield  worked  on 
the  series  for  three  months,  Babb  for  the  last 
month.  "You  can  imagine  the  strain  It  put 
on  the  rest  of  the  staff,  just  getting  the  paper 
out,"  she  said. 

And  that  series  was  only  one  that  the 
Daily  News  had  among  the  Pulitzer  candi- 
dates; there  was  another  on  the  problems, 
that  West  Coast  refineries  will  face  In 
handling  the  oil  once  It  Is  available.  Now  the 
paper  is  investigating  fund-raising  practices 
by  Democratic  politicians  in  Alaska  In  1974. 

Recently,  the  48-year-old  Fanning  had 
been  thinking  less  about  what  the  paper  had 
done  thtm  what  it  still  had  to  do.  Then  she 
got  news  of  the  PtUitzer,  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising when  she  exclaimed,  "You  must 
understand  how  flabbergasted  I  am."  Not 
that  it  wasn't  obvious.  She  pushed  aside  her 
breakfast  and  talked  about  getting  back 
home  to  tell  the  reporters.  One  was  off  work- 
ing in  the  remote  capital  of  Juneau. 

"I  don't  know  what  pretext  we're  going 
to  use  to  get  him  back,"  she  said.  "I  Just  can't 
wait  to  see  the  expressions  on  their  faces." 

They  know  now. 

So  does  the  world. 


GOOD   NEWS    FOR    WHALES 


I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  six  major  Japa- 
nese fishing  companies  which  participate 
in  the  whalmg  business  annoimced  two 
major  new  policies,  according  to  the  Ja- 
pan Whaling  Association.  In  the  futui-e,  • 
they  will  combine  their  efforts  in  the  in- 
dustry, creating  a  single  whaling  opera- 
tion and  ending  the  competition  between 
sepai-ate  companies. 

Second,  and  more  important,  they  have 
aimounced  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission — IWC — the 
major  international  bodj'  charged  with 
managing  the  dwindling  population  of 
the  gieat  whales. 

These  two  developments  come  as  good 
news  to  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  w  orld's  supply  of  whales  butchered  to 
the  point  where  several  species — includ- 
ing the  blue  whale — may  be  past  the 
point  of  recovery.  These  intelligent, 
wai-m-blooded  animals  are  simply  no 
match  for  modern  whsding  methods,  and 
all  too  often  conservation  methods  have 
been  delayed  until  a  species  reaches  the 
danger  point. 

In  the  past.  Japanese  whalei-s  have 
disputed  the  authority  of  the  IWC's  de- 
cisions to  protect  the  whale  stocks,  ignor- 
ing regulations  thus  endangering  further 
tnese  imique  animals  with  exthiction. 
Japan  is  the  world's  largest  whale  har- 
vester. If  it  agrees  to  follow  the  con- 
servation guidelines  set  down  by  inter- 
national agreement,  a  great  step  foi-wai-d 
will  have  been  made  toward  saving  the 
gi-eat  whales  from  extinction.  The  Cali- 
fornia gray  whale  shows  that  protection 
can  save  other  species  of  whales  from 
extinction.  But  we  cannot  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  act — and  that  action  must 
be  international  in  scope,  including  those 
nations,  like  Japan,  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  hunting  whales. 


LAW  DAY,  U.S.A..  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <  Mr.  Patterson  > 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  as  we 
celebrate  our  Nation's  two-hundredth 
birthday,  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  commemoration  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

May  1st  of  each  year  has  been  set  aside 
for  recognition  and  appreciation  of  our 
legal  heritage.  When  om-  nation  was 
founded.  Americans,  miable  to  live  under 
a  corrupt  and  oppressive  government, 
committed  their  lives  to  a  Great  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  presented  their  case  for  all  human- 
kind to  judge.  The  Founding  Fathers 
created  institutions  to  serve  and  con- 
serve the  basic  values  set  out  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  the 
institution  of  law  which  has  enabled  us 
over  the  years  to  sustain  and  enjoy 
those  liberties  and  freedoms. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  Nation's  history 
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we  can  see  how  our  system  of  inile  of 
law  has  ti'anslated  i;ocial  change  into 
social  action  and  ho\)^  its  flexibility  has 
enabled  us  to  adapt  and  to  make  wise 
decisions  to  meet  th<  challenges  of  so- 
cial change.  As  a  govern  meat  of  laws, 
not  dictators,  our  republic  has  been 
teitcd  often  and  his  proven  strong 
enough  to  withstand  wars,  depressions 
and  official  misconduc  t. 

In  recent  years  I  h£  ve  encomitered  an 
alai-ming  degree  of  pe  isimism  among  the 
American  people.  Tl:ey  are  frustrated 
and  disillusioned  by  a  rising  i^ate  of 
crime,  inflation,  unem  aloyment,  environ- 
mental decay  and  racial  and  economic 
injustices-  They  are  lisenchanted  by  a 
government  which  is  nsensitive  to  their 
needs. 

As  disturbing  as  th  s  pessimism  is  we 
can  see,  over  the  past  200  years,  or  even 
the  past  25,  that  historically  many  of 
tliese  kinds  of  frustra  ions  have  resulted 
in  change  for  the  bet  ,er.  In  every  area, 
law  has  played  a  viti  1  role  in  bringing 
about  those  changes. 

Although  our  laws  carmot  legislate 
morality  or  solve  all  of  the  ills  of  our 
society,  they  can  sustain  a  system  of 
order  and  regulate  beh  avior.  The  system, 
however,  caimot  v.ork  unless  people 
make  it  work.  It  is  on  r  responsibility  as 
citizens  to  channel  effective  change 
through  our  system  of  laws  and  through 
reason.  We  must  tal  e  an  active  role, 
not  only  to  obey  the  1  aw,  but  to  respect 
it  and  revise  it  and  to  renew  our  ti'ust 
in  it  as  we  face  the  continuing  chal- 
lenge of  forming  a  "m  )re  perfect  imion." 

Law  Day  is  not  for  lawyers,  but  for  all 
of  us  to  realize  how  vitally  important 
our  system  of  laws  ii  in  om-  everyday 
lives  in  order  to  guara  atee  our  freedoms 
and  preserve  our  libert  les. 

It  Is  with  great  priie  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  commenoratlon  of  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.  and  in  qelebraUon  of  200 
years  of  Uberty  and  la^. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr. 
1976.  has  been  designkted  as  Law  Day 

Law  Day,  first  observed  In  1957,  has 
been  set  apart  as  a  da  sr  to  recognize  our 
responsibilities  as  citiz  ;ns  to  support  the 
law  while  at  the  same  t  Ime  correcting  the 
deficiencies  and  the  in|perfections  in  our 
body  of  law. 

Our  freedom  is  dejiendent  I'.pon  the 
law.  It  is  the  self-mastery,  that  comes 
through  obedience  to  :ertain  overriding 
principles,  which  tltimately  makes 
people  free.  To  parap  arase  Sir  Francis 
Bacon — the  law  canni  »t  be  commanded 
excQJt  by  being  obeyei.  Liberty  is  free- 
dom "through"  our  le^l  system  and  not 
freedom  '"from"  it. 
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citizen  respect  the  law 
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are  inadequate. 
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On  Law  Day  1376 — in  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  year — we  call  upon  all  citi- 
zens to  be  informed,  to  obey  the  law  that 
they  may  command  it,  and  to  i-ecognize 
the  principle  so  aptly  expressed  by  Chief 
Justice  WaiT«i  Burger; 

There  can  be  no  human  progress,  xk>  last- 
ing change,  no  Improvement  In  the  human 
condition,  except  in  a  setting  oX  the  rule  by 
law. 

Mi-s.  BURKE  Of  California.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, over  seven  and  one-half  centuries 
ago.  King  John  of  England  signed  one 
of  tlie  most  cherished  symbols  of  hberty, 
the  Magna  Carta.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Jefferson  found  inspiration 
in  this  charter  for  his  drafting  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
remains  to  this  day  a  model  for  fieedom- 
loving  people  evei->'where. 

The  Magna  Carta  declared  "the  Right 
of  every  man  to  be — secure — of  what  the 
law  promised."  The  American  DecLira- 
tion  of  Independence  declared: 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  eeU-evldent, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
pineae. . . . 

These  documents,  together  with  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  are  the 
foundation  for  otir  cherished  system  of 
laws.  From  this  foundation,  we  have 
built  a  nation  grounded  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  freedom,  equality,  and  jus- 
tice. Yet  these  principles  are  not  static, 
nor  have  they  yet  been  fully  achieved. 

Instead,  they  are  dynamic,  standing  as 
the  most  profound  challenge  ever  faced 
by  any  generation  of  Americans — past, 
present  and  future.  It  is  our  ability  to 
meet  this  challenge  and  to  instill  the 
spirit  of  liberty  Into  succeeding  genera- 
tions that  is  cause  both  for  celebration 
and  for  reexamination  in  this  our  Bi- 
centennial year — celebration  for  what  we 
have  accomplished,  reexamination  of 
that  which  we  still  must  accomplish. 

Only  after  200  years  of  struggle  have 
we  slowly  come  to  realize  that  a  truly 
free  society  includes  and  makes  demands 
of  all  people — regardless  of  sex,  race, 
creed,  age,  or  national  origin.  These  are 
the  "men"  who  are  "endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights." 
Furthermore,  it  is  our  system  of  laws 
which  has  acted  as  the  catalyst  to  pre- 
serve these  inalienable  rights — laws  like 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968.  One  more  great  stride  will  be 
made  when  we  ratify  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  insure  equality  of  oppor- 
tuizity  regardless  of  sex. 

Yet,  our  work  is  far  from  complete 
when  these  laws  are  passed.  Indeed,  our 
work  is  just  beginning  and,  as  Judge 
Learned  Hand  once  noted,  the  work  is 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us : 

JLlbexty  lies  In  Um  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  When  It  dies  there,  no  conetltutlon, 
n»  law.  no  court  can  save  It.  No  constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  It  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit 
which  Is  not  too  siu-e  that  it  Is  right.  The 
spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spint  which  seeks 
to  imderstand  the  minds  of  other  men  and 
women.  The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit 
which  weighs  their  Interests  alongside  its 
own  without  bias.  Tlie  spirit  of  liberty  re- 


meiuljars  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to 
earth  uiiheedad.  The  spirit  of  llb«^y  is  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
a^.  taught  mankind  that  lesson  It  has 
nsver  learned,  but  has  never  quite  forgot- 
ten; thAt  there  may  be  a  kingdom  where  the 
leasi,  shall  bs  heajd  and  considered  side  by 
side  with  the  greatest. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  may  be  expressed 
in  our  laws,  but  it  lives  in  our  hearts. 
OrJy  when  all  our  people  work  together 
to  advance  equality  and  justice  uikJer 
law,  and  foster  respect  for  law  and 
understanding  of  its  place  in  the  life  of 
every  citizen,  can  we  hope  to  achieve  the 
higii  goals  set  by  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  May  we  all  keep  tlie  flame 
of  liberty  burning  on  this  Law  Day,  1976, 
and  on  every  day  hereafter, 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speakei",  it  is  ap- 
propriate in  this  Bicent.ennial  Year  that 
we  have  a  day  set  aside  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  of  out  Nation  under 
law.  We,  as  Americans,  should  be  proud 
of  our  past  and  ccnfldent  of  our  f utiue 
in  our  third  century  as  we  contemplate 
the  whole  structuie  of  American  law. 
Our  goals  and  ideals  as  enshrined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have 
served  us  v.ill  over  our  short  history.  I 
believe.  In  retrospect,  that  we  have  pic- 
gressed  even  further  than  even  our  fore- 
fathers envisioned  for  us. 

For  it  is  through  our  sybtem  of  law 
that  we  have  proven  our.'-elves  a  vital 
and  progressive  society,  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  our  citizens  and  the 
increased  participation  of  aU  of  our 
people  in  the  American  way  of  life.  We 
are  constantly  striving  to  improve  our 
society  through  our  entire  legal  .system, 
and  in  recent  years,  have  enacted  laws 
that  protect  the  rights  of  out  citizens 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  race.  More- 
over, the  role  of  the  courts  in  enforcing 
these  laws  have  been  indispensable  In  in- 
suring the  rights  of  every  citizen  imder 
the  law. 

The  law  has  thus  proven  the  vital 
quahty  and  cliaracter  of  the  protection 
that  it  affords  every  American.  It  is  not 
simply  an  inert  mass  of  legal  hteiature, 
but  is  the  standard  of  fair  play  and 
commonsense  by  which  Amtericans  can 
measure  whether  they  are,  in  fact,  fully 
participating  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  this  coun- 
try that  our  system  of  Government 
mider  law  has  served  us  well.  We  have 
endured  very  short  periods  of  chaos  in 
contrast  to  most  every  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Our  form  of  government  has 
been  tested  repeatedly,  and  still  has 
proven  strong  enough  to  withstand  wars, 
depressions,  and  official  misconduct. 

However,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  our  country  can  last  forever,  al- 
though we  do  now  have  the  longest  last- 
ing government  with  a  written  constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  doubt  that  we  will  be  able 
to  surmotmt  any  problem  that  faces  us  as 
a  nation,  however  the  sti*eugth  of  our 
laws  is  dependent  upon  om-  educating  our 
children  in  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
American  justice.  The  real  test  of  our 
Kv.stftm  and  its  potential  for  survival  will 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  citizer.s 
who  believe  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 
In  the  last  analysis,  our  democratic  foira 
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of  government  cannot  hope  to  survive 
without  respect  for  the  law. 

I  am  often  fearful  that  with  our  rising 
crime  rate  and  the  disillusionment 
among  so  many  of  our  young  people  that 
many  will  decide  that  our  country  and 
our  form  of  government  are  not  worth 
defending  or  believing  in.  The  task  that 
lies  before  us  now  must  be  to  restore  that 
abandoned  respect  for  our  country  and 
our  law.  True,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
leaders  and  officials  of  our  country  estab- 
lish the  proper  environment  by  their  own 
unimpeachable  behavior.  However,  the 
citizen  has  responsibilities  as  well.  Our 
system  of  law  Is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  a 
slow  and  deliberate  process  to  make 
changes  in  the  law.  But  the  strength  of 
our  system  also  lies  in  the  fact  that 
changes  in  our  laws  are  made  through 
wisdom,  hopefully,  and  not  through 
vhim.  And  often  our  failures  with  the  law 
come  not  from  the  law  itself,  but  from 
the  people  who  have  chosen  to  abuse  it. 

We  must  try  to  keep  in  ^-  'nd  that  the 
L'.v.'  is  not  a  solution  to  all  of  the  ills  in 
our  society.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  solve 
our  complex  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. It  cannot  be  expected  to  end  human 
suffering  or  Improve  behavior  or  change 
character.  What  it  can  do  is  to  teach  us 
to  appreciate  tlie  fact  that  the  law  serves 
all  the  people  equally,  and  that  we  must, 
as  citizens,  make  it  effective  by  our  re- 
spect and  dedication  to  it.  Tliese  things 
VvC  have  to  contemplate  on  Luv  Day. 
U.S.A.,  1976. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  special  order  on  the  rule  of  law. 

The  portions  of  the  Church  commit- 
tee's report  on  intelligence  operations 
that  have  been  released  thus  far  bring 
home  to  us  most  pointedly  the  fact  that 
if  those  charged  with  enforcing  the  law 
do  not  respect  and  obey  it,  the  law  is 
meaningless.  For  many  years,  officers 
and  employees  of  various  executive 
branch  agencies  have  deliberately  and 
knowingly  broken  the  law  and  violated 
the  Constitution,  sometimes  in  the  name 
of  "national  security,"  sometimes  with 
no  pretext  at  all. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation,  this  democracy, 
than  activity  such  as  this.  I  hope  that 
on  Law  Day,  we  may  resolve  that  such 
excesses  must  not  be  allowed  to  recur, 
that  their  victims  be  notified  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  victims  and  given  the 
chance  to  have  their  files  destroyed,  and 
that  the  perpetrators  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice,  no  matter  who 
they  may  be. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  today's  special 
order  commemorating  Law  Day.  During 
the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  Americans  take  note  of  the  impor- 
tance and  meaning  of  the  laws  which 
compose  our  democratic  system.  Law 
Day  represents  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  imrortance  of  those  laws  and 
the  crucial  purpose  which  they  sen'e. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  once  said: 

It  Is  the  spirit  and  not  the  form  of  law 
that  keeps  Justice  alive. 
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The  spirit  of  law  in  this  country  Ls 
exemplified  by  our  Constitution  which 
embodies  the  precepts  of  our  system.  Al- 
though the  form  of  this  great  document 
has  been  subjected  to  judicial  inter- 
pretation and  constitutional  amendment 
over  the  years,  its  spuit  has  endured. 
Our  constitution  has  continually  demon- 
strated its  adaptability  to  circumstances 
that  even  the  framers  could  not  have 
forseen. 

Since  its  creation,  our  Nation  has  seen 
numerous  changes.  America  long  ago 
moved  from  the  exploration  of  the  west- 
ern frontier  to  the  exploration  of  the 
technological  frontier.  We  have  passed 
through  v>ar  at  home  and  abroad, 
through  periods  of  social  unrest  and  eco- 
nomic instability,  and  through  Presi- 
dential assassination  and  resignation. 
But,  whatever  the  pressures,  our  belief  in 
law  has  perserved.  The  history  of  our 
Nation  is  an  eloquent  reminder  that  we 
are  a  people  governed  by  rules  rather 
than  rulers — by  laws  rather  than  man. 
If  not  for  our  national  commitment  to 
these  principles,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
country  would  have  survived. 

As  lawmakers  we  have  not  been  infal- 
lible, but  our  Founding  Fathers  blessed 
us  with  a  legal  and  political  system 
which  provides  for  an  orderly  review  of 
the  legislation  we  adopt.  The  ability  to 
amend  laws  to  rectify  inequities  and  in- 
justices enables  our  Government  to  move 
forward  without^the  wrenching  upheaval 
that  accompanic<K change  In  so  many 
other  countries. 

The  Law  Day  observance  is  simul- 
taneously a  time  for  reflection  upon  the 
):)ast  and  a  time  for  looking  toward  the 
future.  Our  past  sho^^^s  the  strength  of 
our  legal  system  and  promises  security 
for  the  turbulent  times  ahead.  The  laws 
of  our  Nation  and  the  respect  which 
they  have  engendered  have  withstood 
the  challenge  of  past  human  frailities, 
and  will  surely  protect  us  from  those  yet 
to  come.  The  significance  of  Law  Day 
will  be  dramatically  demonstrated  If  the 
country's  elected  representatives  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  enacting  legislation 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  all  citizens. 
This  is  the  gi-eatest  gift  we  can  give  our 
Nation  for  its  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
traditional  commemoration  of  Law  Day 
in  the  Congress.  This  tribute  is  particu- 
larly significant  as  Americans  celebrate 
the  Bicentennial  and  reeducate  them- 
selves on  the  wisdom  of  our  Poimding 
Fathers  in  creating  a  .system  of  Govern- 
ment which  has  encouraged  the  rule  of 
law  to  prevail  and  fiourish. 

Simply  stated,  the  central  message  of 
Law  Day  is  the  protection  of  Individual 
rights  and  liberties  not  at  the  expense  of 
freedom  for  some  but  for  equal  justice 
for  all.  Laws  can  only  be  effective  if  they 
are  drafted  cautiously,  executed  fairly 
and  respected  by  those  who  are  guided 
by  them.  It  has  been  our  basically  posi- 
tive attitude  to  the  rule  of  law  which  has 
kept  our  society  ordered,  but  not  rigidly 
confined.  Our  system  has  worked  because 
"no  person  Is  above  the  law." 

As  Samuel  Johnson  said: 

The  law  Ls  the  last  result  of  human  wis- 
dom acting  upon  human  experience  for  the 
public  good. 


It  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  society's 
complex  ills.  It  is  not  the  answer  to  all 
our  difficult  and  complex  social  problems. 
Laws  do  not  create  morality  overnight 
nor  do  they  end  human  suffering  swiftly. 

But  they  do  set  a  standard  for  respect 
of  person  and  property.  They  can  trans- 
late social  change  into  social  action  for 
the  benefit  of  many.  And  they  can  and 
have  prevented  monopolies  of  power 
from  wresting  control  over  the  many 
without  benefit  of  democratic  consent. 

The  last  several  years  have  challenged 
our  system  of  laws  and  we  have  re- 
sponded with  strength  and  wisdom.  The 
elasticity  of  our  Constitution  has  per- 
mitted the  rule  of  law  to  triumph  over 
the  weaknesses  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  abuse  our  fundamental  freedoms.  We 
have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  possible  breakdowns  in  our  system 
come  less  from  our  laws  and  more  from 
the  Individuals  who  seek  to  disregard 
their  obvious  intent. 

It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
a  reaffirmation  and  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  In  our  history.  We,  as  public  offi- 
cials, have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  help 
restore  public  trust  in  the  instruments 
of  Government.  It  is  imjjeratlve  that  we 
all  take  stock  and  determine  the  con- 
tribution we  can  make  to  renewing  trust 
in  our  system  of  laws.  Above  all,  we  must 
resolve  to  legislate  with  foresight  and 
fairness  and  adjudicate  with  compassion 
and  reason. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  the  national  com- 
memoration of  Law  Day.  1976. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  Nation's  birth,  an  event 
which  came  about  largely  because  our 
forefathers  realized  that  strength  could 
be  achieved  through  cooperation  and 
dedication  to  common  goals. 

With  the  newly  formed  union,  came  a 
legal  framework  imder  which  the  colo- 
nies could  operate  sis  one.  This  took  the 
form  of  our  Constitution,  which  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land.  This  document  provided  the 
American  people  with  an  adaptable  and 
durable  base  upon  which  our  democratic 
system  could  flourish,  remaining  rele- 
vant throughout  inevitable  changes  In 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

Our  Government  is  firmly  rooted  In 
the  philosophy  of  government  by  the 
people.  Laws  provide  the  essential  in- 
gredient by  which  the  people  may  enjoy 
the  freedoms  inherent  hi  a  democracy. 
As  time  passes,  laws  become  outdated 
and  are  discarded  or  replaced  by  more 
appropriate  legislation.  Ow  political 
process  encourages  flexibility  and  healtli 
change,  in  a  continuing  effort  to  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

It  is  especially  important  for  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  to  show  the  American  peo- 
ple that  everyone  is  subject  to  the  law 
and  no  one  can  escape  its  consequences. 
Without  respect  for  the  law  and  a  sincere 
desu'e  to  see  equality  and  justice  for  all, 
our  Nation  cannot  hope  to  siurvive.  Injus- 
tice, bigotry,  and  corruption  must  be 
shown  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  en- 
force the  law  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  We  all  have  witnessed  flagrant 
abases    of    the    system;    for    example, 
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Watergate.  At  the  sane  time,  however, 
we  have  seen  the  endi  ring  quality  of  our 
democracy,  as  it  reboiinds  even  stronger 
after  every  test. 

On  Law  E>ay  1976,  : :  would  like  to  see 
a  reaflBrmation  of  o  ir  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  tin  i  rules  which  gov- 
ern our  Nation,  since  the  law  provides 
protection  and  order  <  >nly  to  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  obeyed.  With  a  respect  for 
the  law  and  an  eye  tov  'ard  improvement, 
we  can  effect  the  chanf  es  that  are  needed 
to  keep  up  with  our  dj  namic  and  endur- 
ing democratic  system 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  May  1 
marked  the  observance  of  Law  Day 
U.S.A.  and  I  am  pleaded  today  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  hona  r  of  that  occasion. 

We  are  a  nation  founded  on  law.  We 
are  a  people  of  law.  I ;  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  the  87th  Co  tigress  set  aside  a 
permanent  "special  da  r  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  in  appreciation  of 
their  liberties"  and  a^  an  occasion  for 
"rededlcation  to  the  Ideals  of  equality 
and  justice  imder  the  law. 

The  objectives  of  tliis  day  are  four^ 
fold;  that  Is,  to  foster  t  espect  for  law  and 
understanding  of  its  ^aitlal  place  in 
American  life;  to  encoiirage  citizen  sup 
port  of  law  observance  and  law  enforce- 
ment; to  advance  eqi  ality  and  Justice 
under  law;  and  to  point  up  the  contrast 
between  freedom  undei  : 
States  and  governmental  tyranny  under 
communism. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material,  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUALITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mi*.  Koch)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  1970  census,  more  than  12  million 
individuals  in  our  country  are  disabled. 
For  years  they  have  pondered  their  plight 
and  now  they  have  dared  to  demand  their 
rightful  places  in  our  society. 

Traditionally,  the  disabled  have  sought 
guidance  and  assistance  from  those  agen- 
cies specifically  designed  to  serve  them. 
Dissatisfied  with  agency  policies  and 
prejudices,  however,  many  of  the  dis- 
abled have  now  formed  consumer  groups 
which  have  the  distinction  of  being  to- 
tally autonomous — that  is,  having  no 
connection  with  established  organiza- 
tions serving  the  handicapped.  Although 
relative  novices  in  activist  causes,  many 
of  the  handicapped  are  now  clamoring 
for  the  right  to  become  equal  and  inte- 
grated members  of  our  society. 

Recently,  I  attended  meetings  held  in 
New  York  City  by  these  consumer  groups. 
Allegations  concerning  the  hiring  prac- 
tices of  the  voluntary  bodies  for  the  dis- 
abled were  shocking.  To  determine 
whether  these  allegations  were  in  fact 
true,  I  conducted  a  survey  of  nine  or- 
ganizations to  determine  the  number  of 
handicapped  employees  on  their  staffs. 
Five  agencies  responded.  Of  the  382  per- 
sons employed  by  those  5  agencies,  only 
23  of  them  have  any  physical  handicap. 
One  would  think  that  these  institutions, 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  handicapped  would  have 
more  such  people  on  their  staffs. 

These  newly  established  handicapped 
consiuner  groups  have  attempted  to  open 
channels  of  communication  with  the  ap- 
propriate agencies,  but  as  one  leader, 
Kurt  Shamberg,  president  of  People  for 
Rehabilitating  and  Integiating  the  Dis- 
abled Through  Education— PRIDE— said 
to  me,  "the  agencies  are  not  listening, 
they  are  dismissing  us,  their  own  con- 
sumers, as  a  radical  minority."  Unfor- 
tunately as  a  result  of  mutual  distrust 
and  animosity,  both  factions  are  reluc- 
tant to  recognize  the  benefits  that  each 
could  gain  from  the  other. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  this  and  previous  Congresses. 
During  the  92d  Congress  a  bill  was  passed 
to  extend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill.  The 
93d  Congress  enacted  similar  legislation. 
Again,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Fol- 
lowing this  second  veto  a  number  of  bills 
were  introduced  as  compromise  meas- 


ures. On  September  26,  1973,  Pi-esident 
Nixon  signed  into  law  as  Public  Law  93- 
112,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

At  the  request  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodd, 
the  General  Accovmting  Office  recently 
undertook  a  study  of  the  implementation 
of  sections  503  and  504  of  this  act.  Sec- 
tion 503  requires  all  Federal  contractors 
with  contracts  in  excess  of  $2,500  to  take 
affirmative  action  regarding  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  Section  504  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  an  other- 
wise qualified  handicapped  individual  by 
any  recipient  of  Federal  assistance.  The 
report  indicated  that  3  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act,  there  had  been 
minimal  enforcement  of  section  503  and 
even  more  reprehensible,  no  action  to 
enforce  section  504. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
ordered  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  rules 
barring  discrimination  against  handi- 
capped workers  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Specifically,  the  President  in- 
structed HEW  to  establish  guidelines  for 
complance  with  the  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  and  to  detei-mine 
what  constituted  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Although  the  President's  action  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  the  order  does 
not  detail  the  procediu-e  to  be  followed 
by  DREW  In  order  to  provide  for  proper 
enforcement. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  law- 
has  been  the  fact  that  enforcement 
mechanisms  were  not  specified  in  the  act. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  with  Rep- 
resentative BiAGGi,  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  501,  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals;  section  503, 
employment  under  Federal  contracts; 
and  section  504,  nondiscrimination  under 
Federal  grants. 

The  amendments  to  section  501  will 
enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees to  include  not  less  than  five  addi- 
tional members  who  must  be  handi- 
capped individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  from  lists  of  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  national  organizations  of  the 
handicapped  upon  the  invitation  and  re- 
quest of  the  President.  Established  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  inter- 
agency committee  is  responsible  for  en- 
couraging Federal  agencies  to  sponsor 
afllrmative  action  programs  in  hiring  the 
handicapped.  Currently,  however,  its 
memberehip  contains  no  handicapped 
individuals  but  instead  is  composed  of 
two  officials  fi'om  the  Labor  Department, 
one  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  one  from  tlie 
CivU  SeiTice  Commission.  It  is  my  belief 
and  that  of  various  parties  famiUar  with 
the  problem  that  the  participation  of  the 
consumer  members  on  this  interagency 
committee  will  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  committee  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions  and  duties 
as  prescribed  by  section  501  and  will  re- 
sult in  expanded  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  handicapped  persons  in 
Fedei-al  departments,  agencies,  and  in-  . 
strumentalities. 

In  addition,  we  are  proposing  amend- 
ments to  sections  501,  503,  and  504  which 
would   create  an    arbitration   panel   to 
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rule  on  an  cases  of  E^eged  discrimination 
In  Federal  hiring  not  later  than  90  days 
following  the  filing  of  a  complaint.  I  feel 
that  these  proposals  for  arbitration  rep- 
resent the  most  efficient  and  speedy 
means  by  which  the  handicapped  persons 
may  obtain  redress  and  enforcement  of 
their  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressed  at  the 
failure  of  the  executive  branch  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in 
Public  Law  93-112. 

It  is  appalUng  to  me  that  flagrant  dis- 
crimination against  the  handicapped 
continues  to  exist.  In  positions  where  a 
physical  handicap  is  not  an  Impediment 
to  able  job  performance,  the  handicapped 
are  turned  away  over  and  over  again. 
Worst  of  all,  tliere  is  no  excuse  for  the 
discriminatory  hiring  practices  of  the 
voluntary  agencies,  which  have  been 
created  to  serve  the  handicapped.  The 
handicapped  individual  should  be  the 
usual  employee  of  these  agencies  and  the 
nonhandicapped  should  be  the  excep- 
tion. That  that  is  not  the  case  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  correspond- 
ence which  is  shocking  because  it  shows 
how  few  handicapped  are  hired  by  those 
voluntary  agencies  in  proportion  to  their 
regular  staffs.  The  disproportion  is  even 
greater  on  tlie  executive  level.  Shame  of 
shames. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  review  the  ap- 
pended material  and  to  support  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
Congress  or  the  Ukttsd  States, 

House  of  REPREsi:irrATivEs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  24,  1976. 
Mrs.  Lawbence   Bogebt, 

Chairwoman,    ICD    Rehabilitation    and    Re- 
search  Center,  Neto  York,  w.y. 

Deab  Mrs.  Bogeet:  My  New  York  office  1b 
presently  studying  the  role  of  private  agen- 
cies serving  the  physically  band  leaped  In 
New  York  City.  I  would  appreciate  your 
furnishing  me  with  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

1.  The  goals  of  your  organization. 

2.  The  nature  and  amounts  of  any  federal 
grants  you  receive. 

3.  The  total  number  of  staff  members. 

4.  The  number  of  physically  handicapped 
persons  on  your  staff.  Please  indicate  whether 
these  persons  are  on  your  professional  or 
clerical  staff 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  re- 
quest, please  contact  Victor  Botnlck  In  my 
New  York  office. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 
Note. — Same  letter  sent  to  other  agencies. 

ICD  Keuabilitation  .\nd 

Research  Center. 
New  York.,  N.Y.,  February  26, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Neic  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  24th,  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Bogert,  In  which  you  ask  for 
Information  on  our  Center. 

Attached  Is  the  Information  you  requested. 
For  your  convenience  I  have  re-stated  yoiy 
questions  and  replied  directly  to  them. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  should  rou 
desire  any  further  Information. 
Respectfully, 

Salvatobe  O.  DiMichael, 

Director. 
The  ICD  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Cen- 
ter pioneers  in  the  development,  testing  and 
provision  of  services  which  enable  physically, 
emotionally,  and  otherwise  disadvantaged 
P«r8on8  to  become  self-supporting,  produc- 
tive members  of  socletv. 


In  working  toward  Its  goals  ICD — 

Provides  medical,  social  adjustment,  speech 
and  hearing,  and  vocational  rehabllltatloix 
services  on  an  outpatient  basis  to  persons 
whose  physical  and/or  emotional  dlsaMlltles, 
educational  limitations  or  socio-economic 
deprivation  prevent  them  frmn  obtaining, 
holding  and  advancing  in  purpoeefnl  work. 

Conducts  rehabilitation  research  which  In- 
cludes: scientific  investigation  of  such  un- 
solved disability  problems  as  spinal  cord 
damage;  sensory  feedback  study  of  neuro- 
muscular and  other  ImpalrmentB;  new  reha- 
bilitation techniques  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Improved  system  of  vocational 
evaluation  of  the  handicapped.  Also  main- 
tains a  Research  UtUiaatlon  Laboratory 
which  serves  as  a  national  informatkm  cen- 
ter to  assist  States  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  evaluation,  and  to  package  and 
disseminate  to  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  innovative  service  delivery 
models  aimed  at  improvement  of  services  to 
the  handicapped. 

Provides  professional  education  to  college 
undergraduates  and  graduates  through  field- 
work  training,  in  various  rehabilitation  dis- 
ciplines. Makes  avaffable  the  results  of  re- 
search as  well  as  progress  and/or  new  tech- 
niques in  patient  services  deUvery  to  gov- 
ernment agencies,  hospitals,  rehabilitation 
centers,  doctors  and  other  practicing  profes- 
sionals In  the  field,  through  workshop,  train- 
ing courses,  conferences,  professional  papers, 
audto-vlsual  aids,  T.V.,  quarterly  newsletters, 
annual  report  and  other  publications. 

Total  number  of  staff  members 
Pull-  Part- 
time  time  Total 

rrofessional   61  21             72 

Management   5  16 

Administration  and 

clerical    87  3            40 

Maintenance '. 11  n 

Total    104  25  129 

Number  of  physically  handicapped 
on  staff 

FuU-      Part- 
time        time   Total 

Professional   3  4  7 

Management   112 

Administration  and 

Clascal 3  j 

Maintenance   2  2 

Total    9  S  14 

The  National  Fottndation, 

March  or  Dimes, 
White  Plains,  ff.Y..  March  1, 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Enclosed  In  re- 
sponse to  your  February  24  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Harry  Green  Is  a  copy  of  our  Annual 
Report  for  1975  In  which  you  wlU  find  a  de- 
scription of  our  objectives  and  of  the  pro- 
grams we  sponsor  to  achieve  them.  You  will 
note  that  our  major  goal  is  to  prevent  birth 
defects  rather  than  to  supply  rehabilitative 
services.  Since  birth  defects  are  a  major  cause 
of  physical  disability,  our  support  of  research, 
services  and  education  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  by  the  voluntary  sector  to 
the  primary  prevention  of  such  disability. 

The  National  Foundation  receives  no  fed- 
eral grants. 

Nationally  our  staff  consists  of  460  persons, 
28  of  whom  are  employed  by  otir  Greater 
New  York  Chapter.  We  do  not  maintain  rec- 
ords of  the  physical  handicaps  of  our  employ- 
ees. On  a  purely  visual  basis,  however,  we  are 
aware  of  two  clerical  employees  of  our  Greater 
New  York  Chapter  who  have  obvious  phjrsl- 
cal  impairments. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  there  is  any 
additional  information  you  require. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Massey. 
Erec^ttive  Vire  President. 


tTNITED  CBRBBKAI.  PAUST 

AasociATioNB,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y..  March  2, 1976. 
Hon.  Edwabb  I.  KocR, 
Representative  in  Congress. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Snt:  I  have  your  letter  of  February 
24th  and  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  questions  yon  have 
asked  pertaining  to  our  organization. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  upon  Its  es- 
tablishment in  1948  as  a  National  organiza- 
tion. United  Cerebral  PaUy  Associatimis  be- 
came and  stUl  is  the  only  National  Volun- 
tary Health  Agency  dedicated  to  a  broad 
attack  on  the  problem  of  cerobral  palsy-.  As 
the  National  arm  of  an  A.<sociation  com- 
prised of  a  network  of  State  and  Local  Af- 
filiates, we  provide  no  direct  services  to 
Individuals.  This  ts  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  Local  Affiliates  which  generate  the 
funds  necessary  to  provide  these  services  as 
well  as  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  State  and 
National  programs.  Among  UCPA's  principal 
concerns  are  research,  public  and  profes- 
sicxial  education,  governmental  activities  af- 
fecting the  handicapped,  and  services  to  its 
affiliates  In  program  develc^ment  and  all 
phases  of  organizational  and  administrative 
management. 

The  following  Information  is  provided  spe- 
cifically in  response  to  the  Cjue.stions  poeed 
In  your  letter: 

A.  Goals  of  the  Total  Organiiattion — 

1.  To  prevent  and  eventually  eliminate 
cerebral  palsy. 

2.  To  stimulate  those  activities  necessary 
to  eraloate.  devtiop,  muster  and  utilise  all 
appropriate  resources  within  the  local  com- 
mnntty,  as  well  as  at  the  Stat«  and  Na- 
tional levels,  to  InsTire  thttt  needed  services 
of  aU  kinds  not  currently  being  provided  are 
made  avafiabic  which  wm  enable  those  per- 
sons who  we  are  committed  to  serve  to 
more  adequately  function  within  their  en- 
vironment, family  group  ano  the  community. 

For  your  further  Information  regarding 
the  thrust  of  our  organization's  activities 
please  refer  to  the  Statement  of  Purpose 
as  defined  within  the  By-Laws  of  our  As- 
sociation, copy  enclosed.  With  reference  to 
the  wide  range  o*  actlvltle.i  currently  being 
undertaken  by  UCPA  and  Its  affiliates,  the 
enclosed  copies  of  the  annual  reports  ot 
UCPA,  Inc.  and  UCP  research  and  educa- 
tional foundation  for  the  fiscal  vears  1974 
and  1975  should  prove  helpful. 

B.  The  Nature  and  Amounts  of  Federal 
Grants  Received — 

At  the  present  time  UCPA  is  Involved  In 
two  projects  involving  Federal  grant  funding 
as  follows : 

1.  The  National  CoUaborative  Infant  Proj- 
ect— 

Period  at  award,  September  1,  1971  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974;  award  to  date:  $741,250. 

Period  of  award,  July  1,  1974  to  June  30, 
1976;  award  to  date:  $670,050. 

2.  A  Demonstration  of  Three  Models  of 
Advocacy  Programs  for  Children  with  De- 
velopmental  Disabilities — 

Period  of  award.  June  30.  1972  to  June  29, 
1976;  award  to  date :  $457,000. 

Enclosed  tor  your  review  are  overview  de- 
scriptions of  the  above  listed  projects. 

C.  Number  of  Staff  Members — 

The  National  Organization  headquarters 
staff  currently  Is  comprised  of  93  persons. 

D.  Number  of  Physically  Handicapped  Per- 
sons on  Staff — Clerical  or  Professional — 

As  of  March  I,  1976  there  are  two  clerical 
and  three  professional  physically  handi- 
capped persons  on  the  National  headquarters 
staff.  A  fourth  handicapped  professional  staff 
member  resigned  recently  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  Executive  Direct<»-  for  the  California 
State  Developmental  Disabilities  Planning 
and  Advisory  CouncU. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  Ifir. 
Victor  Botnlck  we  have  directed  this  raply 
to  your  New  York  office.  Should  you  have  tlie 
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need  for  any  ftirther 
be  pleased  to  bear  fron  i 
Cordially  yours, 
Leonard 


Information  we  would 
you. 


H.  GOLDENSON. 

Cfiairman  of  the  Board. 
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Goodwill  Industries  Af 
Waahingto^, 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch 
3f ember.    Congress    o, 
House    of 
Building,  Wasfii 

Dear  Congressman 
of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
February  24,  1976. 

In  response  to  youi 
our  organization.  I 
the  most  recent 
will  Industries  of 
Objectives  for  1975. 
be  sufBclent  to  answer 
to  our  goals. 

Goodwill    Indiistriea 
rently  administering 
federal  government, 
of  tbose  grants  and 
shown  below: 

1.  A  Study  to 
for  the 

2.  Maimgement 
and    Staff     in 
$110,000. 

3.  Development  of 
tion  Programs  in  Latin 
$119,600. 

4.  Training  for  Sii 
Rehabilitation 

Goodwill  Industries 
baa  tblrty-nlne 
employees   are 
Of  tbe  eleven,  one  Is 
In  that  be  must  use 
one  is  aged,  i.e.,  past 
age. 

I  note  that  yovir 
of  private  agencies 
in  New  York  City, 
Greater  New  York, 
Astoria,  New  York  1 
City  area.   You   may 
Edward  E.  Rhatigan, 
of  that  Goodwill 
formation  on  services 
dicapped  in  the  New 
will  Industries. 

If  I  or  my  staff 
assistance  to  you  In 
me  know. 

Cordially, 


the    United    States, 

Repre^ntatives,    Longworth 

,  B.C. 

SIoch:  I  am  in  receipt 

Oscar  C.  Palmer,  dated 


question  concerning 

enclosing  a  copy  of 

Report  for  Good- 

Ame^ca  and  our  Goals  and 

documents  should 

your  first  question  as 


of   America   is   cur- 
tour  grants  from  the 
U  taling  $315,060.  A  list 
t|ie  specific  amoviuts  Is 


emplc  yees 


1he 
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America,  Inc., 
D.C.,  March  4, 1976. 


Estabtlsh  a  National  Center 
000. 

for   Executives 
Facilities^ 


yocatlonal  RehabUlta- 
Amerlca  and  Africa — 

dervlsory  Personnel  in 
Facilities — $26,060. 

of  America  currently 

Eleven  of  these 

profe84lonal   staff   members. 

cally  handicapped 

irutches  to  walk,  and 

normal  retirement 


IliC 


st^dy  concerns  the  role 

the  handicapped 

doodwlll   Industries  of 

421    27th   Avenue, 

,  serves  the  New  York 

wish   to   contact   Mr. 

executive  vice  president 

Industries,  for  specific  in- 

the  physically  han- 

Y^rk  City  area  by  Good- 


be  of  any  further 
;  our  study,  please  let 


muy 


Dean  Phillips, 

President. 


Vni\  ed 


New  York, 
Hon.  Eowaro  I.  KocR, 
Congress   of   the 
Representatives 

Dear    Congressman 
asked    by    our 
Haugbton,  to  respond 
ruary    24,    regarding 
policies  relating  to 
capped  persons  and  I 
goal  of  tbe  National 
ciety  is  to  solicit  the 
to  further  the  cause 
tion  and  patient 
who  have  been  afflicted 
ease  of  multiple 
goal  we  have  an  orgi 
chapters   chartered   by 
each  of  which  mai 
Board  of  Trustees  and 
rectors,  secretaries  and 
as  appropriate. 

The    Society    does 
grants  as  such.  Howev^, 
tbe  Combined  Federal 
National  Health 
eDq>lo7ees  on 
tribute. 


Nation,  iL  Multiplk 

Sci^Rosis  Society, 
N.Y.,  March  4,  1976. 


Niw 


Chair  nan 


o: 

servl(  les 


sclei  osls 


Agen<  lies, 


of 


States,   House 

York,  N.Y. 

Koch:    I   have    been 

Mr.    Daniel    J. 

to  yoiu-  letter  of  Feb- 

information    on    our 

bi^ng  physically  bandi- 

happy  to  do  so.  The 

ilultlple  Sclerosis  So- 

p^bllc  for  contributions 

our  research,  educa- 

dealing  with  those 

by  the  dreadful  dis- 

To  achieve  this 

:a|EUzation  of  volunteer 

our   National   office, 

nta|ns  Its  own  volunteer 

employs  executive  di- 

some  office  personnel, 

not     receive    Federal 

we  do  participate  in 

Service  Campaigns  for 

to  which  Federal 

Governnient  installations  con- 


In  determining  the  total  number  of  staff 
members,  we  would  have  to  consider  those 
employed  by  the  National  office.  At  tbe  pres- 
ent time  this  amounts  to  132  employees. 
Approximately  25  of  these  employees  are  on 
a  temporary  status.  The  policy  for  recruiting 
personnel  has  always  been  not  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  age,  na- 
tional origin  or  handicap.  We  have  been 
working  closely  with  Bosrum  Hill  Home,  a 
half-way  home  for  tbose  individuals  with  a 
history  of  mental  Illness. 

We  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
input  into  the  Society's  program  from  per- 
sons afflicted  with  multiple  sclerosis.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
have  MS  in  their  immediate  families.  His- 
torically, many  MS  patients  and  their 
spouses  ,and  other  close  relatives  have  oc- 
cupied positions  of  leadership  among  tbe 
Boards  and  Advisory  Committees  of  the 
chapters  across  the  country.  While  we  do  not 
have  a  head  count,  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  patients  who  serve  our  local  chap- 
ters either  as  staff  members  or  as  Board 
members. 

At  tbe  National  office,  at  this  writing,  we 
currently  employ  two  persons,  both  on  our 
clerical  staff,  who  are  known  to  us  to  be 
handicapped.  However,  I  believe  It  ts  impor- 
tant to  also  state  that  throughout  the  years, 
we  have  had  other  employees,  both  profes- 
sional and  clerical,  who  have  had  MS  or 
other  handicaps. 

We  welcome  your  inquiry.  Please  be  as- 
s\ired  that,  as  In  the  past,  our  staff  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  Jn  support  of  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  aged  and  handi- 
capped persons. 

Very  sincerely, 

Sylvia  Lawrt, 
Executive  Director. 

The  Arthritis  Foundation, 
New  York.  S.T.,  March  9, 1976. 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Botnick:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
Congressman  Koch's  letter  of  February  24 
with  questions  about  this  agency's  service 
to  the  physically  handicapped  In  New  York 
City. 

Since  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  But- 
ton, who  has  not  been  with  The  Arthritis 
Foundation  for  a  year,  and  to  an  address 
from  which  we  moved  last  July,  it  was  not 
received  here  until  March  1. 1  was  told  about 
your  phone  call  on  February  27  and  was  told 
that  you  would  call  me  on  March  1.  When 
you  did  not,  I  called  you  several  times  on 
the  1st  and  the  2nd.  The  line  was  always 
busy. 

Congressman  Koch's  letter  stated  no  time- 
table nor  need  for  great  speed  In  responding. 
We  have  learned  now  of  the  press  conference 
on  March  5tb  at  which  tbe  media  people 
were  apparently  told  that  The  Arthritis 
Foundation  "declined"  to  state  the  number 
of  its  staff  members,  or  so  we  were  told  on 
the  phone  by  a  reporter.  This  of  course  is 
not  true. 

Since  this  is  the  national  office  of  The 
Arthritis  Foundation,  our  services  in  New 
York  City  are  indirect,  via  representation  on 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  organizations  concern- 
ed with  architectural  baiTiers,  etc.  The  New 
York  Chapter  of  The  Arthritis  Foundation 
is  more  directly  involved  in  serving  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  in  New  York  City  and 
would  have  been  the  appropriate  office  for 
you  to  direct  your  inquiry. 

1.  The  goals  of  The  Foundation  are  stated 
in  ilie  enclosed  leaflet. 

2.  During  1975,  The  Artlirilis  Foundation 
received  three  Federal  grant.s — one  for  "early 
synovectomy  evaluation  ($18,166.13);  one  for 
cooperating  clinics  programs;  (drug  testing, 
etc.)  ($81,100.00);  one  for  x-ray  reading 
($40,381.82). 

.i.  National  office  iiaK  46  .staff  memberfi. 


4.  Currently  there  are  no  handicapped  per- 
sons on  our  staff.  Much  depends  on  your  de- 
finition of  "handicapped."  One  professional 
staff  member  has  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
another  secretarial  member  has  a  slightly 
deformed  arm,  but  neither  condition  limits 
these  persons  In  normal  daily  activities.  For 
many  years  we  had  a  staff  member  (high  pro- 
fessional static)  with  major  disabilities  due 
to  rheumatoid  arthritis;  he  died  of  cancer 
last  November. 

For  the  New  York  Chapter  of  Tbe  Poau- 
datlon: 

2.  No  Federal  grants. 

3.  23  staff  members. 

4.  No  handicapped  members  on  staff. 

It  should  be  of  interest  that  our  New  Yorl: 
Chapter  tells  us  they  have  made  repeated  at- 
tempts, without  success  in  getting  Job  ap- 
plicants, by  contacting  the  Mayor's  Office  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  NYC  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  tbe  NY  State  Unem- 
ployment Services  (Handlcapoed  Div),  tiis 
VPW.  and  the  VA  Hoispltal. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Bennett, 

Director, 
Public  and  Professional  Education. 


THE  DESIGNATION  OP  OUR 
ALASKAN  RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tJie  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinnet) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
soon  Introduce  legislation  which  will 
suspend  the  export  authority  of  the 
Trans -Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization 
Act — ^Public  Law  93-153— and  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
sortium to  formulate  a  single,  definitive 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  Alaskan  oil. 
Furthei-more,  the  bill  will  extend  the  sus- 
IJension  of  that  export  authority  imtil 
Congress  has  approved  a  consortium  pro- 
posal Including  a  set  of  speciflcally  de- 
signed guidelines  regarding  any  exporta- 
tion of  these  precious  resources. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  as  the 
result  of  a  response  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  stating  that 
portions  of  tlie  much-needed  and  long- 
awaited  Alaskan  oil  could  be  exported  to 
foreign  ports.  In  the  letter,  Mr.  William 
L.  Fisher,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  cited  the  strong 
possibility  of  a  west  coast  "glut"  as  the 
reason  for  diverting  the  oil  from  the 
domestic  market.  While  the  possibility  of 
limited  exportation  of  our  domestic  oil 
and  gas  resources  cannot  be  discoimted, 
to  do  so  as  the  result  of  a  clearly  avoid- 
able crisis  situation — a  crisis  which  could 
be  prevented  through  proper  regulatory 
oversight — is  unjust  as  well  as  unwise. 
The  congressional  intent  in  the  passage 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  auUioriza- 
tion  was  to  insure  our  national  security 
through  proper  distribution  of  those  re- 
sources, and  to  develop  a  program  of 
energy  self-sufiSciency  for  the  entire 
United  States.  The  exportation  of  those 
resomxes  on  the  basis  of  regulatoi-y  mis- 
management will  not  only  subvert  tlie 
intent  of  that  law,  but  will  prolong  our 
dependence  upon  unreliable  foreign  re- 
sources. It  is  now  up  to  our  regulatory 
aeencies  to  confer,  combine,  and  coordi- 
nate their  jurisdictions,  and  produce  a 
plan  to  insure  the  intended  results  of  the 
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Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act. 
While  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  did  not  designate  exportation 
of  Alaskan  oil  as  the  only  alternative 
under  consideration,  I  must  question  the 
viability  of  the  other  proposals.  These 
other  proposals  were:  The  construction 
of  a  1.700-mile  pipeline  through  Canada 
from  Prince  Rupert,  British  Colmnbia, 
to  Edmonton,  Alberta;  the  co'.istruction 
of  a  Northern  Tier  pipeline  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Puge'  Sound  to 
an  undisclosed  location  in  the  Midwest; 
or  the  construction  of  a  pipelme  from 
i^os  Angeles  to  Texas  utilizing  a  con- 
verted natural  gas  pipeline  over  much  of 
the  distance.  When  considering  these 
alternatives,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  two  things,  th;  length  of 
time  required  for  planning,  lofvistics,  ap- 
proval and  construction  of  these  lines 
and  the  scheduled  flow  of  Alaskan  oil  as 
early  as  October  of  next  year.  According 
to  Mr.  Fisher's  letter,  the  only  other  pos- 
sibilities being  studied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  are  transporting  the  oil 
around  South  America  or  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  costly  and  uncertain 
ventures  at  best,  or  to  reduce  scheduled 
production  at  Prudhoe  Bay  or  to  export 
the  oil. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  history 
of  regulatory  supen'ision  of  energy  pro- 
duction in  this  country  is  one  of  confu- 
sion, mismanagement  and  either  dupli- 
cation or  total  absence  of  effective  regu- 
lation. Just  maybe,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
avoid  serious  repercussions  this  time  if 
we  demand  correction  of  the  problem  be- 
fore the  oil  flows. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  stand  in 
defense  of  the  intended  ptirpose  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  law  that  we  passed  2 
years  ago.  Further,  I  ask  the  House  to 
join  me  in  calling  on  the  responsible 
parties  in  the  administration  to  see  that 
a  consortium  of  energy  regulators  be 
created,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  a 
proper  regulatory  approach  can  be  es- 
tablished. 


CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS    MEMO- 
RIAL HIGHWAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  WiUiam  J.  Laurino,  State  rep- 
resentative of  the  15th  Legislative  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  to  designate  that  part 
of  Interstate  Highway  80  which  lies 
within  the  State  of  Illinois  as  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Memorial  Highway,  as 
well  as  a  letter  I  addi'essed  to  Hon. 
William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  urging  that  he  desig- 
nate the  entire  span  of  Interstate  High- 
way 80  as  the  Christopher  Columbus  Me- 
morial Highway. 

During  this  Bicentennial  Year,  it  is  in- 
deed appropriate  that  this  special  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  courageous  navi- 
gator who  discovered  America  in  1492 — 
Christopher  Columbus — and  who  opened 
the  door  not  only  to  the  development  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also  paved 


the  way  for  the  establishment  of  our  own 
great  coimtry. 

The  resolution  as  well  as  the  letter  to 
Secretary  Coleman  follow: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas,  The  first  fully-recorded  discovery 
of  land  in  tbe  New  World  was  made  by  Ad- 
miral Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoan  In 
the  service  of  tbe  Queen  of  Spain,  who  landed 
on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  In  1492;  and 

VSThereas,  The  New  World  contained  the 
territory  which  later  became  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  Nation  which  bad  its 
official  birth  with  the  sigmng  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  generally-accepted 
date  of  which  was  July  4,  1776;  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  United  States  has  made 
great  progress  in  the  nearly  500  years  since 
Columbus'  great  voyage,  and  tbe  200  years 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  have 
.seen  more  progress  by  man  than  throughout 
all  of  his  earlier  history;  and 

Whereas,  Among  tbe  great  engineering 
achievements  of  the  modern  world  is  the 
nation-wide  network  of  National  Defense 
Highways,  more  commonly  known  as  Inter- 
state Highways;  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  Important  discovery  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  Modern  Times  can 
be  celebrated  in  the  year  in  which  we  ob- 
serve the  event  which  marked  tlie  beginning 
of  the  Age  of  Democracy;  and 

Whereas,  Interstate  Highway  80,  which 
connects  Chicago  with  the  Roclc  Island- 
Mollne  area  of  Illinois,  spans  tbe  Continent 
from  New  York  City  on  the  East  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon  on  the  West; 
and 

Whereas,  Many  organizations  of  Italo- 
Amerlcans  liave  lent  their  support  to  tbe 
naming  of  this  most  important  highway  for 
their  countryman,  Including  tbe  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans,  UNICO,  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  the  Italo-Ameri- 
can  National  Union,  and  the  Justinian  So- 
ciety of  Lavni^ers;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  seventy-ninth  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring  here- 
in, That  we  strongly  urge  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  designate  that 
part  of  Interstate  Highway  80  which  lies 
within  the  State  of  Illinois  "The  Christopher 
Columbus  Memorial  Highway";  and  be  It 
further. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  to  des- 
ignate all  of  Interstate  Highway  80,  from 
Coast  to  Coast,  as  "The  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Memorial  Highway";  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  transmit 
copies  of  tills  preamble  and  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  to  the  Honorable  the 
Illinois  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  3, 1976. 
Hon.  William  T.  Coleman.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Department  of 
Transportation  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  to  designate  In- 
terstate Highway  Number  80  as  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Memorial  Highway. 

Interstate  Highway  80  connects  Chicago 
with  the  Rock  Island-Moline  area  of  Illinois, 
and  spans  the  Continent  from  New  York  City 
on  the  East  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Oregon  on  the  West. 

It  is  appropriate  during  our  Bicentennial 
Year  that  tlie  Illinois  General  Assembly  is 
taking  steps  to  designate  that  part  of  In- 
terstate Highway  80  which  lies  within  the 
State  of  IlUnois  as  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Memorial  Highway. 


You  will  also  note  that  the  enclosed  Res- 
olution calls  upon  you,  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  designate  the  entire  span 
of  Interstate  Highway  80  as  tbe  Christc^ber 
Columbus  Memorial  Highway. 

I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  your  con- 
deration  of  this  Resolution  and  I  know  that 
over  100  Meml>ers  of  the  Congress  who  spon- 
sored the  Monday  Holiday  Bill  which  set 
aside  tbe  second  Monday  in  October,  Co- 
lumbus Day,  as  a  national  legal  holiday, 
would  deeply  appreciate  this  recognition  be- 
ing given  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the  dl!>- 
coverer  of  America,  especially  during  our  Bi- 
centenial  celebration. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Anncinzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1972  has  proven  to  be 
beneficial  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  counti->-,  and  I 
strongly  support  its  continuation. 

Like  other  supporters  of  the  program, 
however.  I  am  troubled  by  some  of  the  m- 
equities  in  tlie  allocation  of  revenue- 
sliaving  funds. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  connect  one  such  inequity.  This 
bill  would  expand  the  definition  of  local 
tax  effort  to  include,  within  certaia 
limits,  revenues  generated  for  a  city  or 
town  by  a  municipally  owned  utility. 

Tlie  formula  for  allocation  of  revenue 
sharmg  funds  to  local  governments  in- 
cludes adjusted  taxes,  population,  and 
per  capita  income. 

My  concern,  and  it  is  a  concern  shared 
by  many,  is  with  the  use  of  "adjusted 
taxes"  to  measure  local  tax  effort.  This 
definition  excludes  sevei"al  legitimate, 
useful,  and  common  methods  used  by 
municipalities  to  collect  revenues.  Cities 
and  towns  which  rely  entirely  upon 
taxes,  narrowly  define(i,  are  favored  in 
the  allocation  of  revenue-sharing  fimds 
over  communities  which  are  supported 
in  part  through  payments  from  publicly 
owned  utilities. 

To  demonstrate  the  problem,  take  two 
cities  with  identical  population,  per 
capita  income,  and  local  tax  rates.  One 
city  is  served  by  a  privately  owned  util- 
ity and  collects  property  taxes  from  that 
utility.  Tlie  other  city  is  served  by  a 
municipally  owned  utiUty  and  receives 
a  payment  in  Ueu  of  taxes  or  a  profits 
transfer  exactly  equal  to  the  property 
tax  payment  made  by  the  utility  in  tlie 
other  city. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  first  city 
would  be  credited  with  a  greater  tax  ef- 
fort than  the  second  city,  and  would 
therefore  receive  a  larger  revenue -shar-  J 
ing  allocation. 

This  situation  is  imfair.  Tlie  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  municipally  owned 
utility  in  the  second  city  are  also  pay- 
ments from  the  citizens  to  an  instrument 
of  their  local  government.  If  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  was  meant  to  reward  cities 
for  local  tax  effort,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
then  the  payments  by  the  municipally 
ov.-ned  utility  should  have  been  included 
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In  the  definition  of  "  ax  effoi-t.'  This  is 
what  my  bill  would  agcompllsh. 

The  General  Accosting  OC5ce  con- 
curs with  this  proposal.  In  a  report  to 
the  Congress  last  year  entitled  "Adjusted 
taxes:  An  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
measure  for  revenue  si  laring  allocations," 
the  GAO  recommende  1  Including  munic- 
ipal utility  pajanent:  as  well  as  some 
other  forms  of  local  re  -enue  in  the  defini- 
tion of  local  tax  effort. 

I  have  established  a  limit  in  the  bill  to 
allow  payments  and  ii-ansfers  of  profits 
up  to  8  percent  of  th  ?  utility's  revenues 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  local  tax 
effort  for  the  purpoie  of  determining 
revenue  sharing  allocations.  This  would 
prevent  a  community  from  raising  elec- 
tric rates  to  an  mireas  Dnable  level  merely 
to  obtain  increased  revenue  sharing 
funds.  It  also  prevent;  this  fonn  of  rais- 
ing revenue  from  bee  >mins  a  regressive 
means  of  taxation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  only  count, 
for  purposes  of  determining  revenue 
sharing  allocations,  he  percentage  of 
payments  or  profits  ransfers  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  tha  ;  utility's  revenues 
collected  within  the  aoundaries  of  the 
municipality.  This  would  prevent  sales 
to  non-residents  from  counting  for  pui'- 
poses  of  revenue  shar  ng. 

I  would  like  to  cit;  a  few  examples 
from  my  own  congres  ;ional  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  give  you  j  md  my  colleagues 
some  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mimities  are  disadvar  taged  by  the  ciu"- 
rent  formula. 

Richmond  Power  a;  id  Light  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  In  1974  trmsferred  $600,000 
to  the  city's  operatin  r  fund.  In  1975  It 
was  $720,000.  This  wa  s  a  major  portion 
of  the  city's  1974  n  venue  collections, 
which  amounted  to  $;  ,989,000  including 
this  payment  from  tlie  utility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ciurent  rev  snue  sharing  allo- 
cation formula,  however,  the  city  re- 
ceived credit  for  only  $3,389,000  of  local 
tax  effort.  Had  Richm  )nd  been  sei-ved  by 
a  privately  owned  utility,  the  city  gov- 
ernment could  have  joUected  approxi- 
mately the  $600,000  n  property  taxes, 
and  the  local  tax  effoit  v.ould  have  been 
the  full  $3,989,000. 

In  Bluff  ton,  Ind  ,  the  muncipal  utility 
in  1974  transferred  $!.5,000  to  the  city. 
In  1975  it  was  $50,00).  This  was  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  cil  y's  operating  fund 
in  1974,  since  tax  colli  ctions  and  license 
fees  only  amounted  to  $269,000.  For  allo- 
cation of  revenue  shai  mg  funds  Bluffton 
only  received  credit  for  a  local  tax  effort 
of  $269,000. 

The  Mimicipal  Ligh  ;  and  Power  Co.  of 
Anderson,  Ind.,  paid  i  760,000  to  the  city 
in  1974.  The  Office  ol  Revenue  Sharing 
gave  Anderson  credit  for  $5,205,000  of 
local  tax  effort,  but  tl  le  inclusion  of  the 
transfer  from  the  mim  icipal  utility  would 
have  raised  that  figu-e  to  $5,965,000. 

In  Greenfield,  Ind.,  Jie  finances  of  the 
Greenfield  ElecUic  Liiiht  and  Power  Co. 
are  even  more  dii-ectly  related  to  the  city 
budget  The  utility  owns  the  Greenfield 
city  hall  and  police  s  ation.  although  it 
does  not  charge  rent  and  it  also  pays 
24  percent  of  the  sali  ries  of  the  mayor 
and  the  clerk-treasi  xer.  In  addition, 
cash  transfers  to  the  city  in  1973  were 
$133,000  and  in  1974  were  $49,000.  Yet 


Greenfield  received  credit  in  1974  for  only 
$332,000  in  local  tax  collections,  a  figiure 
which  ignores  all  of  Uie  above  contiibu- 
tions. 

Obviously,  Uie  payments  and  transfers 
from  a  municipal  utility  can  make  a  real 
difference  in  city  revenues.  To  claim  that 
these  payments  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
local  taxation  is  to  create  an  artificial 
distinction  that  unjustly  penalizes  every 
town  and  city  in  the  country  with  a 
utility  that  works  for  the  people  who  live 
there. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13548 
A  bin  to  amend  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1972  to  lake  account  of 
transfers  of  funds  from  publicly  owned 
public  utilities  in  computing  State  and  lo- 
cal entitlements,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 109(c)(1)  of  the  Stat«  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  General  tax  effort  factor. — ^The  gen- 
eral tax  effort  factor  of  any  State  for  any 
entitlement  period  Is  (i)  the  net  amount  of 
State  taxes  and  local  revenues  of  such  State 
as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  .subsection  collected  during  the 
most  recent  reporting  year,  divided  by  (11) 
the  aggregate  personal  income  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a))  attributed 
to  such  State  for  the  same  period.". 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  109(c)(1)(B)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  net  amount  collected  from  State 
taxes  and  local  revenues  of  such  State  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection 
duriiig  the  most  recent  reporting  year,  by". 
(c)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  109(c) 
(2 )  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "State  and  local  tases" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "State  taxes 
and  local  revenues";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "statistical  pur- 
poses" th©  following:  ",  and  payments-ln- 
lleu  of  taxes  and  profits  transfers  from  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  8  per  centum  of  that  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  such  a  utUlty  collected  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
enmaent,  determmed  In  accoi-dance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 109(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "taxes  '  after  "State"  and  by  striking  out 
"local  taxes '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"local  revenues". 

(d)  Division  (i)  of  section  109(e)(2)(A) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"statistical  purposes"  the  following:  ",  and 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  and  profits  transfers 
from  publicly  owned  utilities  not  to  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  that 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  such  a  utility  col- 
lected within  the  bounda'-les  of  such  unit  of 
local  government,  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  entitlement 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  Janiiar,-  1 .  1977. 


LOCAL  ATTITUDES  ON  OIL  SHALE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi  L'Viojs  order  of  the  IIoiL«e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  L<^  ex- 
pected that  the  Congress  will  again  con- 
sider loan  guarantees  for  synthetic  fuel 


development.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  these  Federal  loan  guarantees 
and  feel  they  are  an  absolutely  necessary 
component  of  our  move  toward  energy 
independence. 

In  connection  with  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagi'es 
to  a  recent  article  regarding  local  atti- 
tudes in  the  West  on  oU  shale  develop- 
ment. I  might  add  that  the  findings  re- 
ported in  this  article  are  consistent  with 
tJie  results  of  a  Lou  Harris  poll  taken 
last  year: 

Ivs  Colorado  and  Utah  Counties — MAjorsTY 
IN  Favor  op  Oil  Shaie  Development 

Washington. — A  poll  of  300  residents  in 
Uintah  and  Duchesne  counties  la  Utah  and 
Rio  Blanco  County  in  Colorado  Indicates 
more  than  80  per  cent  are  la  favor  of  oil 
shale  development  in  the  Uiutah  Ba.sia  in 
northeastern  Utah  and  extreme  northv.csleru 
Colorado. 

Moreover,  most  resHents  believe  oil  sl?:ile 
development  can  be  compatible  with  the 
rural  life  style  highly  prized  In  the  are.i. 

The  poll  was  taken  by  the  Opinion  Sam- 
pling Research  Institute  of  Lcgan,  Utaii.  It 
is  part  of  a  series  of  socio-economic  impact 
studies  of  oil  shale  development  in  tlie 
Ulntcdi  Basin  carried  out  by  Western-En- 
vironmental Associates,  Inc.,  of  Providence, 
Utah,  for  the  White  River  Bhple  Project  re- 
leased early  this  year. 

The  poll  by  the  Logan.  Utah,  firm  :ndl- 
cated  people  living  In  the  Uintah  Easli;  c.er- 
whelmlngly  approved,  by  a  7-1  ratio,  its 
nrral  character.  It  also  found  8  cut  of  10 
people  In  the  area  favored  both  expanding 
population  and  oil  shale  development  in  the 
Uintah  Basin  even  If  taxe.s  were  to  ri-c  rrod- 
erately  and  other  Inconveniences  might  rr- 
snlt  In  the  Impact  area. 

Only  five  per  cent  of  those  pollcl  dis- 
approved, although  In  the  communities  Uiu'. 
woxild  be  most  greatly  Impacted,  Rangely, 
Colo.,  and  Vernal,  Utah,  disapprovals  were 
by  percentages  of  nine  and  seven  respec- 
tively, while  none  disapproved  ui  Roosevelt, 
Utah,  which  would  be  Impacted  the  le.-^^t. 
Two  goals  explored 

"The  survey  explored  two  goals  cormnou 
to  the  communities  In  the  Uintah  Basin, 
the  report  stated.  "The  first  concerned 
presei-vatlon  of  the  rural  character  of  ihe 
community  and  the  second  concenicci  eco- 
nomic growth.  People  felt  both  these  ^oa.\% 
are  desirable,  but  when  asked  to  selc  i  be- 
tween the  two,  the  majority  cho.^e  ccoTiomlc 
growth. 

"Howe\er,  respondents  did  not  neces.s.iri!y 
think  the  two  goals  were  mutually  exclusive. 
Indeed,  most  people  felt  that  the  rural  char- 
acter conld  be  preserved  while  allowing  .  .  . 
for  oil  shale  development,"  the  Logan  polling 
group  said.  It  found  that  older  established 
residents,  lower-Income  groups  and  active 
Mormons  were  less  favorable  to  oil  shale  de- 
velopment in  the  area  than  other  residents. 
"It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  that  oil 
shale  development  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
all"  tj^pes  of  reildents,  it  said. 

Poll  conducted  last  July 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  telephone,  from 
a  cross  section  of  i>eop]e  in  the  three  coun- 
ties that  would  be  impacted,  during  July 
2975.  Polled  were  150  men  and  150  women 
roughly  divided  Into  three  age  groups,  under 
30,  31-44  and  over  45  years  of  age.  About  two- 
thirds  were  established  residents,  having  lived 
in  the  area  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
one-third  were  new  residents.  HUf  had  In- 
comes between  $3 ,000-$  16,000  a  year;  half 
were  Mormons.  Sgn^ewhat  less  than  one-third 
(85)  were  oil  field  workers,  and  somewhat 
more  than  two-thirds  (210)  were  not. 

The  Impact  studies  indicated  oil  shnle  de- 
velopment would  can.se  major  impacts  In  the 
area,  particularly  in  housing,  which  is  already 
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m  short  supply  due  to  recent  growth  In  this 
sparsely  populated  area. 

"VirtuaUy  every  housing  unit  in  the  area 
Is  being  utilized,  and  housing  unit  prices  and 
rents  have  Inflated  significantly,"  according 
to  one  of  the  impact  studies.  If  a  new  town 
were  built  In  Uintah  Ooxmty,  it  would  pro- 
vide 3,000  units  In  the  year  of  peak  demand 
(the  eighth  year  after  start  of  construction) 
and  3,100  \mlt8  at  full  devel<q)ment  of  the  oil 
shale  complex  (15  years  after  a  construction 
start),  the  Impact  study  said. 

But  if  a  new  town  were  not  built,  1,600 
more  housing  tinlts  would  be  needed  In 
Rangley,  1,200  more  would  be  needed  in  Ver- 
nal and  400  more  would  be  needed  in  Roose- 
velt to  accommodate  the  oil  shale  workers, 
their  families  and  employes  of  service  Indus- 
tries needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  in- 
dustry, It  said. 

6,000  workers  needed 

A  100,000-baxrel-a-day  (BPD)  shale  oil  op- 
eration m  the  Uintah  Basin  would  require 
520  workers  during  the  first  year  of  construc- 
tion, nearly  6,000  dtulng  the  peak  year  and 
about  5,720  when  the  complex  was  completed, 
in  the  early  years  most  of  the  new  workers 
would  be  those  employed  directly  on  the  oil 
shale  complex. 

But  as  construction  was  completed,  more 
would  be  non-oil  shale  workers,  such  as  addi- 
tional city  and  county  employes  and  em- 
ployes of  service  Industries.  Overall  perma- 
nent population  Increase  in  the  Basin  from 
a  100,000-bpd  oil  shale  development  would 
be  about  31  percent,  or  12.535  more  than  a 
baseline  projection  of  about  39,800  in  the 
area  circa  1990.  A  smaller  development  would 
result  in  prc^wrtionately  smaller  population 
increases,  it  said. 

Other  impacts  would  be  in  use  of  more 
land  and  water,  need  for  more  community 
facilities  and  services  such  ae  schools  and 
larger  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  Indus- 
trial impacts  on  the  Indians  In  the  area.  The 
new  oil  shale  complex  would  be  a  major 
power  user,  although  its  purpose  woiUd  be  to 
provide  many  times  more  energy  annually 
than  its  power  use. 

The  Impact  study  found  there  might  be 
"serious  revenue  shortfalls  to  local  govern- 
ment" during  the  early  years  of  the  oil  shale 
complex.  No  legislation  has  passed  Congress 
to  date  to  meet  this  problem,  although  sev- 
eral proposals  are  In  the  legislative  mill. 


A  DECENT  HOME  AND  A  SUITABLE 
LIVING  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
EVERY  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  we  have  seen  a  rash  of  court 
decisions  extending  to  the  Supreme 
Court  initiated  by  responsible  Ameri- 
cans living  in  om*  great  cities  who  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  even  the  promise 
of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily"— a  clear  statement  of  legislative  p>ol- 
icy,  first  appearing  as  the  declaration  of 
purpose  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
restated  in  one  form  or  another  in  vir- 
tually every  housing  act  passed  since 
that  time.  It  is  a  sad  day  indeed  when 
milhons  of  Americans  must  petition  the 
judiciary  for  what,  in  my  judgment,  is 
their  inalienable  right. 

On  October  31,  1975,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House,  after  spirited  debate,  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  margins — two  votes — defeated 
an  amendment  which  would  have 
crippled  a  simple  mortgage  information 
disclosure  title  so  that  working  together 


we  can  confront  the  facts  of  failure  and 
in  the  process  devise  ways  and  means  to 
make  this  dream  a  reality,  now  denied 
to  millions.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in 
the  regulatory  phase,  and  let  me  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  that  we  indeed  must 
remain  ever  vigilant  for  those  forces  who 
came  close  to  defeating  this  modest  es- 
sential step  forward  are  endeavoring  to 
deny  even  this  basic  information  to  those 
who  seek  relief  and  to  those  of  us  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  finding  solu- 
tions. Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
correspondence  between  myself  and 
Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  under  the  law  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  promulgating  the  regu- 
lations required  by  Public  Law  94-200: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  31.  1976. 
Hon.  ARTHtm  F.  Burns, 
Chairman.  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  As  the  sponsor  of  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975"  in 
the  House,  I  have  reviewed  with  great  Inter- 
est the  Board's  proposed  regulation  to 
Implement  the  Act,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
convey  to  you  my  concern  about  certain 
provisions  tiiereof. 

On  page  6  of  the  Board's  Press  Release 
transmitting  the  regulation,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Board,  "proposed  to  permit  use  of  zip 
code  itemization  In  initial  disclostu'e  state- 
ments for  full  fiscal  years  ending  before  July 
1,  1976,  (as  weU  as  for  any  portion  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  if  a  disclosiu*  statement 
for  that  period  Is  made  available  by  August 
31,  1976) ".  On  page  12  of  the  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking,  the  justifications  for  this 
approach  are  noted  as  follows:  (1)  to  code 
1975  loans,  at  this  time  "may  be  difficult 
and  biu-densome  and  resiUt  in  an  unaccept- 
able degree  of  inaccuracy"  and  "may  require 
much  processing  of  the  data,  thereby  dis- 
proportionately increasing  cost .  .  .";  and  (2) 
time  Is  needed  to  permit  production  of  suffl- 
clent  quantities  of  census  tract  maps  and 
materials  and  to  resolve  some  of  the  short- 
comings In  directories  and  computer  pro- 
grams. 

You  will  recall  that  the  subject  of  dis- 
closure by  zip  code  versus  census  tract  was 
an  issue  of  much  debate  and  controversy. 
However,  the  acceptance  of  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  House  language  relating  to 
census  tract  reporting  underscored  the  fact 
that  mortgage  data  information  reported  by 
zip  code  Is  far  less  useful  than  reporting  by 
census  tracts  for  analyzing  redlining  patterns 
as  noted  throughout  the  House  Committee 
Report  (H.  Rept.  94-561).  Additionally,  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate period  of  time  to  evaluate  such  dis- 
closure data,  m  order  to  determine  where 
patterns  of  mortgage  disinvestment  exist  or 
are  beginning  to  develop,  the  Conference 
Committee  adopted  the  provision  requiring 
disclosure  information  to  be  maintained  and 
made  available  for  a  period  of  five  years  and 
adopted  the  House  language  providing  a 
four-year  termination  date. 

Since  Congressional  intent  that  mortgage 
disclosure  Information  be  reported  by  census 
tract  for  institutions  covered  by  the  Act 
needs  no  further  documentation,  I  am  left 
with  the  impression  that  the  Board  has  mis- 
interpreted and  too  broadly  construed  the 
authority  conferred  to  it  by  the  Act  to  deter- 
mine where  census  tracts  are  "readily  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost."  After  weeks  of 
hearings  and  study  on  this  subject,  the  sub- 
committee learned  that  certain  non-urban- 
ized portions  of  SMSAs  simply  were  not 
traded  during  the  1970  Census.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  offered  the  amendment  making  the 
Board  responsible  for  determining  where 
such  tract  maps  are  available  at  a  re.tionable 
cost. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  for  evaluation 
pxuposes,  having  data  reputed  by  zip  code 
for  loans  made  during  1975,  through  June  30, 
1976,  and  the  remaining  four  years  by  census 
tract  wlU  be  lees  meaningful.  I,  therefore,  re- 
quest that  you  furnish  the  subcommittee 
vsrlth  details  on  what  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined to  be  an  unreasonable  cost  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Board  has  determined 
that  to  code  1975  loans  by  census  tracts  is 
not  feasible.  Ptirther,  If  additional  time  Is 
needed  to  permit  the  production  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  census  tract  maps  and  mate- 
rials, perhaps  the  Board  should  consider  ex- 
tending the  reporting  date  for  1975  loan  in- 
formation to  permit  disclosure  by  census 
tract,  thereby  providing  a  full  five-year  period 
of  such  information. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
foregoing  issue,  I  mtist  state  that  the  Board 
has  drafted  the  regiUatioiis  in  a  most  rea- 
sonable manner,  and  I  am  confident  that 
upon  resolution  of  the  census  tract  issue,  the 
regulations  will  ensiu"e  meaningful  mortgage 
disclosiue  data. 
Sincerely. 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  21,  1976. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervision,  Regulation  and 
Insurance  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Bousing,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your  • 
letter  of  March  31, 1976,  regarding  the  Board's 
proposed  regulations  to  implement  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclostu-e  Act  of  1975.  We  are 
pleased  that,  except  for  the  census  tract  Issue 
regarding  retrospective  mortgage  loan  data, 
you  feel  the  Board  has  drafted  the  regula- 
tions In  a  most  reasonable  manner. 

In  your  letter,  you  request  information  re- 
garding the  bases  of  Board  "determinations" 
relating  to  the  proposed  exception  for  ZIP 
code  itemization  of  retrospective  mortgage 
loan  data.  The  general  approach  reflected  in 
the  proposed  regulations  has  been  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  interpretation  of 
the  Act  and  legislative  history  thereof;  the 
Board's  general  experience  in  gathering  com- 
pUations  of  both  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive data;  the  experience  of  the  Board  and 
other  Federal  agencies  with  census  tract  re- 
porting in  the  Fair  Housing  Survey;  and  nu- 
merous discussions  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  consumer  representatives,  data  proc- 
essing firms,  publishers  of  address  directories, 
cartographers,  and  public  officials  and  deposi- 
tory institutions  in  States  that  have  adopted 
or  proposed  mortgage  disclosure  laws. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Board 
has  not  made  final  determinations  regarding 
the  proposals.  The  views  reflected  in  the  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  are  expected  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  additional  data 
and  arguments  for  the  Board  to  evaluate  In 
deciding  whether  to  adhere  to  the  approach 
in  the  proposals.  The  Board  will  give  careful 
consideration  to  all  the  comments,  arguments 
and  data  received  on  the  proposals  before 
making  any  final  decisions  regarding  the 
regulations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  views  wUl  be 
most  carefully  considered,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
your  comments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  F.  Burns. 

One  national  organization  which  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
our  neighborhoods  in  every  major  city  of 
this  country — the  National  Center  for 
Urban  Ethnic  Affaii-s — ^has  expressed  its 
support  for  the  position  which  I  have 
articulated  in  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Burns  and  has  advised  the  subcommittee 
of  its  continuing  activities  on  behalf  of 
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jEa:.iain:  Your  let- 

tbe  Federal  Reserve 

proposed  Disclosure 

my   attention.   I 

as  they  are 

1  National  Center  for 

by  community  or- 

Tnited  States  who 

D  ^closure  legislation 


the  revitallzauou  of  01  x  Nation's  neigh- 
borhoods. I  commend  tfiis  national  orga- 
nization and  look  forw<ird  to  still  further 
appearances  by  Monsirfnor  Baronl  before 
our  subcommittee  as"  we  continue  the 
fight  to  save  our  citiesj  and  to  effectuate 
significant  and  meaningful  financial  re- 
form in  the  public  inte  rest.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  1  ke  to  place  in  the 
Record  their  letters  hi|  blighting  the  sig- 
nificant l-ssues  involves  I: 

WASqiNGTON,  D.C.. 

April  14.1076. 
Hon.  Flskamo  St  Germai^ 
Baybum  House  Office  Bit  llding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAB  Congressman  St 
ter  to  Arthur  Burns  of 
Board  in  reference  to  the 
regulations   has   come 
want  to  support  your  c<)ncerns 
shared  not  only  by  the 
Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  but 
ganizatlons  across  the 
have  worked  to  get  the 
passed. 

As   you   pointed   out 
census  tract  versus  zip 
troversy  was  settled  In 
The  conclusions  are  that 
tract  Is  far  more  useful 
terminlng   the  actual  lehding 
the  financial  lnstitution4 
recommeu'in.tion  that 
Board  should  extend  the 
the  1975  loan  infonnatlo:i 
inlt  the  data  to  be  pen^tted 
zip  codes 

Your  letter  to  the  Federal 
ouce  agaUi  shows  your 
the  needs  of  citizens,  pa^icularly 
ing  in  our  older,  urban 
are  dependent  on  legislation 
sure    Act    to    work 
communities. 

Once  again,  I  thank 
Interests  of  our  community 
before  the  Federal  Beserfe 
contln\ie  working  with 
on  Issues  which  affect 
hoods  and  their  health. 
Sincerely, 

Msgr 


tlie 


tie 


your   letter,   the 
^pde  reporting  con- 
Joint  conmiiittee. 
reporting  by  census 
itnd  effective  in  de- 
practices  of 
I  agree  with  your 
Federal  Reserve 
reporting  date  for 
rather  than  per- 
accordlng  to 

Reserve  Board, 

ijeliable  support  for 

those  liv- 

lelghborhoods  who 

like  the  Dlsclo- 

to^ard    saving    their 

y^u  for  keeping  the 

residents  actively 

Board.  I  hope  to 

:  ou  and  your  staff 

o^r  iirban  neighbor - 


of 
and 
Dlscloe  lire 


impo  rtant 


to 


Hon.  FE31NAND  St  Glrmaik 
Raybum  House  Office  B 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNCRESSibLAN  St 
to  take  this  opportiuiity 
and  your  staff  for  the 
one  of  the  key  concerns 
hoods :    disinvestment 
Home    Mortgage 
which  you  were  so 
represents   a   mos>t 
continuing  struggle   to  ^v 
hoods.  Commvinity  grou;  is 
country  are  already 
committees  designed 
you  have  provided  throi^h 
Is  put  to  good  use 

Due  to  the  intent;  o£  th< 
borhoods  themselves  are 
face  as  a  national  priori^ 
sure  that  efforts  tlirough 
are   not   minimized, 
actions   must  be 
development  of  a  rel 
neighborhood  level.  We 
selves  with  long  term 
would    prohibit    patterns 
from  cpntinuing. 

Toward  this  end,  the 
Urban  Ethnic   Affaires,   in 
the  National  People's 
r^ponsorlng  a  series  of  w 
May  7th  and  8th.  The 
workshops   will   iDe   to 


addrea<  ed 


$£NO  Baroni, 

President. 


Wasi+ngton,  D.C, 

April  22, 1976. 


uii  ding, 

jermain:  We  wish 
bo  thank  both  you 
excellent  response  to 
urban  neighbor- 
redlining.    The 
Act    of     1975 
lustri^eutal  in  passing 
tool    in   our 
e  our  neighbor- 
throughout   the 
estadlishlng  monitoring 
9iake  sure  the  tool 
this  legislation 


add  tional 


legislation,  nelgh- 

beglnnlng  to  sur- 

However,  to  In- 

the  Disclosure  Act 

issties   and 

to    aid    In    the 

nvestment  climate  on  a 

1  Qust  concern  our- 

cqmmitments  which 

of    disiuvestmer.t 

Ifational  Center  for 

conjunction   with 

Action  on  Housing  is 

orliishop  sessions  on 
pr  mary  aim  of  these 

4rface    those    issues 


which  are  crucial  to  neighborhoods  with  a 
major  emphasis  on  policy  implications  lor 
the  state,  local  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment. We  expect  representation  at  these 
workshops  from  approximately  35  com- 
munity groups  around  the  country.  We  hope 
that  staff  from  your  office  will  be  able  to 
participate,  and  we  also  intend  to  share  the 
results  of  this  conference  with  your  office. 
Out  of  these  policy  and  actlon-orlentcd 
workshops  will  come  a  wealth  of  material 
which  could  serve  as  a  strong  base  for  the 
beginning  framework  for  a  proix>sed  Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Impact  Policy.  Infor- 
mation generated  from  these  woriisUops  will 
Include  the  various  approaches  to  neigh- 
borhood reinvestment  and  their  effectlve- 
noas,  the  Federal  role  in  these  approaches 
and  the  identification  of  the  obstacles  to 
neighborhood  reinvestment.  These  Issues  are 
crucial  to  the  development  of  a  neighbor- 
hood poUcy. 

This  series  of  workshops  will  also  be  used 
as  a  source  for  gathering  information  for 
ft  much  larger  conference  planned  for  mid 
June.  If  It  Is  at  all  possible  we  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  and  your  staff  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  hearings  that  could 
parallel  the  dates  of  this  conference.  This 
would  be  helpful  to  us  since  the  neighbor- 
hood leadership  win  be  In  Washington  anr*- 
they  would  certainly  add  the  expertise  and 
experiences  from  their  local  communities. 
Dr.  Arthur  Naparstek  at  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  would,  of 
course,  cooperate  with  your  staff  In  prepara- 
tion for  those  hearings,  should  this  reqtiest 
be  acceptable  to  you.  In  either  event,  we 
would  like  to  meet  with  you  and  your  staff 
to  further  explore  the  Idea. 

We  look  forward  to  your  response. 

Sincerely, 

Msgr.  Geno  Baroni, 
Prf.iident,    National    Center   for    Urbau 

Ethnic  Affairs. 

Gai.e  Cincotta. 
President.  National  People's  Action  on 

Housing. 

As  the  result  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  94-200,  a  number  of  encouraging 
developments  are  beginning  at  long  last 
to  take  place.  I  commend,  first  of  all,  the 
President  when,  In  his  statement  upon 
the  signing  of  Public  Law  94-200,  he 
stated  the  following: 

I  firmly  believe,  as  do  most  people,  that 
discrimination  on  racial  or  ethnic  grounds 
IS  a  practice  which  is  abhorrent  to  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Our  Constitution  grants 
equal  liberties  to  all  citizens.  Federal,  State 
and  local  laws  expressly  prohibit  discrimina- 
tory practices.  Our  courts  have  continued  to 
uphold  the  principle  that  a  strong  and  free 
Nation  is  one  which  can,  and  must,  protect 
any  individual's  rights,  regardless  of  race  or 
religion.  This  bill  attempts  to  exjxwe  any 
such  discrimination  by  financial  institutions 
providUig  housing  credit.  I  strongly  support 
this  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words,  however,  ai-e 
not  enough  and  I  trust  that  the  President 
will  match  his  words  with  the  awesome 
power  of  his  Oflftce  in  insuring  leadership 
from  appropriate  departments,  as  well  as 
from  the  independent  financial  regula- 
tory agencies.  Private  citizens  and  local 
organizations  working  together  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  tliat  the  continued 
polarization  of  our  society  will  destroy 
our  entu-e  society  and  I  am  encouraged 
indeed  by  recent  activities  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Certainly  the 
banks  of  a  number  of  major  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  enclosed  ax'ticle  from  the 
April  26  edition  of  Business  Week  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  recent  initia- 
tives. I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker  the  article  cited: 


The  Redlining  Scare  Eases  City  Mortgages 

Lenders  around  the  U.S.  are  suddenly  sup- 
plying a  little  more  help  for  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize Inner-city  neighborhoods.  On  the 
heels  of  legislative  and  court  decisions  strik- 
ing down  the  "redlining '  of  loans  to  such 
areas,  new  mortgage  arrangements  are  ap- 
pearing. 

The  most  di'amatic  is  In  Atlanta,  where  17 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
providing  a  $62.5  million  pool  of  mortgage 
and  rehabilitation  loans  for  decaying  down- 
town neighborhoods.  But  similar  programs  on 
a  smaUer  scale  have  been  launched  in  such 
places  as  Denver,  San  FrancLsco,  Oakland,  Los 
Angeles,  E>allas,  Boston,  and  New  York  City. 

There  may  be  no  direct  link  between  the 
new  programs  and  the  moves  against  red- 
lining—the refusal  of  mortgage  lenders  to 
make  loans  in  an  area  regardless  of  the  cred- 
itworthiness of  the  borrower  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  property  to  be  mortgaged.  Many 
lenders  maintain  they  have  never  bad  such 
a  policy.  But  a  new  federal  law  decrees  that 
big  mortgage  lenders  must  disclose  geographic 
information  about  where  their  loans  arc 
placed.  And  court  decisions  have  held  that 
redUning  is  Ulegal  (BW-Mar.  22). 

The  examples  of  new  Inner-city  aid  pro- 
grams are  widespread: 

In  Denver,  five  banks  and  one  S&L  have 
put  up  $5.8  million  for  inner-city  mortgages, 
and  a  separate  group  of  S«-Ls  has  set  up  a 
panel  to  provide  a  second  chance  for  re- 
jected mortgage  applicants. 

In  Boston,  $37  million  worth  of  mortgages 
between  1970  and  1975  went  into  property  In 
South  End,  a  run-down  area  that  is  now  be- 
ing called  another  Beacon  Hill. 

In  Dallas,  banks  provided  $1  million  In 
low-interest  loans  to  young  couples  who  were 
willing  to  invest  "sweat  equity"  In  restoring 
old  houses. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Home  Savings  &  Loan 
Ansn.  Is  teaming  up  with  black-owned  Family 
Savings  &  Loan  and  a  Chicago-owned  San 
Francisco  S&L,  Pan  American  Federal.  Home 
will  buy  up  to  85  %  of  loans  made  by  the  two 
smaller  S&Le  In  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  operate. 

In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co., 
worried  about  the  decline  of  the  three  bor- 
oughs it  serves,  has  led  a  campaign  to  restore 
Brooklyn's  Park  Slope.  The  utility  renovated 
some  abandoned  brownstone  ho\ises  Itself  to 
get  things  started,  then  helped  to  encour- 
age lenders  to  provide  mortgages. 

Because  they  worry  about  the  instability 
of  transitional  neighborhoods,  lenders  tradi- 
tionally have  made  It  more  difficult  for  buy- 
ers to  move  into  them,  and  a  prospective 
buyer  with  a  credit  rating  that  would  win 
up  to  95%  financing  in  the  suburbs  would 
only  rate  60  %  in  the  city.  A  pool  such  as  At- 
lanta's allows  sharing  of  the  risk.  "We  won't 
he  the  only  lender  in  the  area,"  says  Haines 
Hargrett,  president  of  Fulton  Federal  Sav- 
ings. "If  we  make  a  loan  on  a  house,  we  know 
that  someone  else  will  likely  make  a  loan  on 
the  house  ne.xt  door." 

BACK    TO    TOWN 

ITie  problem  was  pinpointed  In  Atlanta 
v.hen  Richard  C.  D.  Fleming  sold  his  subur- 
ban home  to  buy  an  in-town  house.  He 
.sliopped  with  15  lenders  but  could  only  get  a 
promise  of  60%  to  70% — ^financing.  At  the 
time,  Fleming  was  directing  a  study  on  how 
to  Ivu-e  suburbanites  back  into  the  city  for 
Central  Atlanta  Progress,  a  prestigious  busi- 
nessmen's organlzaiion.  "We  realized  that  if 
the  study  director  of  the  back-to-the-city 
program  liad  trouble  getting  a  loan,  we  really 
had  a  problem,"  says  Fleming,  now  a  CAP 
A  ice-president. 

Federal  support,  through  various  programs 
of  the  Housing  &  Urban  Development  Dept., 
r.5  well  as  mortgage  assi.':;tance,  is  Important, 
too.  "If  the  lenders  approach  it  from  a  good 
f.oimd  business  standpoint,"  says  Howard  S. 
Carnes.  regional  vice-president  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  National  Mortgage  Assn.,  "I'll  buy  a  lot 
of  those  loans  from  them." 

There  will  also  have  to  be  changes  in  ap- 
praising In-town  properties.  Currently,  most 
S&L  appraisers  determine  property  values  by 
using  standardized  forms  that  require  little 
more  than  filling  in  blanks  and  checking  off 
boxes.  The  forms  are  biased  toward  suburbia 
because  they  stress  newness  of  homes  and 
neighborhoods. 

Inner-city  home  loans  under  the  Atlanta 
program  will  be  based  on  a  "narrative  ap- 
praisal," which  requires  a  written  report  and 
takes  into  consideration  such  Intangibles  as 
a  neighborhood's  history  and  Its  potential. 
An  appraiser  must  also  determine  the  value 
after  rehabilitation. 

Understandably,  I  reserve  my  greatest 
expression  of  pride  for  what  Is  beginning 
to  take  place  in  my  own  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  commend  Rhode  Island 
bankers  and  I  salute  the  efforts  of  the 
people's  groups  responding  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  as  described  in  the  en- 
closed editorial  from  the  Providence 
Journal.  This  enlightened  expression  in 
the  public  interest  by  the  Providence 
Journal  is  indeed  reassuring  to  me  and 
I  pledge  to  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  well  as  to  t^e  Nation,  my  continued 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  a  "decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family,"  utilizing  the  full 
resources  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision,  Regulation, 
and  Insurance,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  chairing: 
Plans  toil  Puttinc  Reolininc  in  Its  Place 

"Redlining"  ia  a  practice  that  perht^w  is 
best  described  as  a  snake  eating  its  tail.  It 
promotes  a  vicious  cycle  involving  financial 
discrimination  against  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods, which  m  turn  hastens  the  decline. 

For  many  years  residents  of  Providence's 
low-income  sections  have  appealed  to  City 
Hall  and  the  lending  institutions  to  help  stop 
the  spread  of  lu-ban  blight.  This  could  be 
done  by  demonstrating  confidence  In  the 
city's  neighborhoods  and  working  coopera- 
tively to  fight  inner  city  decay  and  reverse 
the  downward  trend.  Statements  of  support 
have  been  plentiful  but  little  progress  has 
been  achieved. 

Now  a  new  effort  is  underway  on  at  least 
two  fronts.  Recently  two  local  banks — Peo- 
ples Savings  and  Citizens — have  Joined  with 
PACE  (People  Acting  Through  Community 
Effort)  In  attempting  to  persuade  all  lend- 
ing institutions  In  Rhode  Island  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  could  go  far  toward  arresting 
neighborhood  blight.  At  a  meeting  sometime 
this  month,  the  17-member  Rhode  Island 
Bankers  Association  will  be  asked  to  look 
upon  this  serious  problem  as  its  own  and 
subscribe  to  a  given  set  of  gtiidellnes. 

The  salient  features  of  the  proposed  policy 
are  these: 

That  mortgage  or  renovation  loans  would 
be  offered  to  financially  able  applicants  in 
high-risk  urban  neighborhoods. 

Only  an  applicant's  ability  to  rep>ay  a  loan 
and  not  the  physical  and  social  condition  of 
the  neighborhood  would  be  considered. 

A  publicity  campaign  would  be  under- 
taken to  Inform  potential  borrowers  of  the 
new  policy. 

When  a  mortgagee's  property  failed  to  meet 
housing  code  standards,  the  lending  insti- 
tution would  offer  renovation  loans  and  try 
to  persuade  the  owners  to  make  needed  im- 
provements. 

While  he  did  not  conuneut  specifically  ou 
these  suggestions,  Theodore  W.  Barnes, 
president  of  the  Old  Stone  Bank,  voiced 
strong  approval  in  principle.  In  a  recent  in- 
terview, he  said  that  banks  along  vilth  com- 


munity groups  and  city  government  should 
take  "a  leadership  role"  In  this  area.  "There 
is  a  tremendous  value  In  housing  stock  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  decline." 

On  another  front,  the  Noel  administration 
has  sponsored  legislation  that  would  mate 
redlining  Illegal  and  require  an  annual  re- 
port giving  the  geographio  distribution  of 
mortgage  loans  and  their  amounts.  The  pen- 
alty for  violation  would  be  Ineligibility  to 
receive  deposits  of  state  funds. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
an  infusion  of  money  and  confidence  in 
South  Providence,  Elmwood,  Washington 
Park  and  the  West  End.  Sections  of  Rhode 
Island's  other  larger  cities  face  an  eqiially 
bleak  future  if  the  banks  fall  to  accept  their 
share  of  responsibility. 

Nor  should  such  a  positive  approach  be 
regai'ded  as  a  form  of  charity.  As  President 
Barnes  of  Old  Stone  put  it,  banks  have  a 
self-interest  In  halting  deterioration. ^When 
nelghbM'hoods  remain  viable,  banks  retain 
the  deposits  and  other  banking  business. 
Moreover,  It  "enhances  existing  Invest- 
ments." 

We  urge  the  Rhode  Island  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  the  General  Assembly  to  recog- 
nize the  stake  all  Rhode  Islanders  have  in 
saving  their  cities.  And  we  urge  them  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  redlining  be- 
fore decay  eliminates  many  urban  neighbor- 
hoods still  worth  saving. 


PUBLIC  LAW  85-804,  SPECIAL  BAIL- 
OUT LAW,  SHOULD  BE  RESTUDIED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon paid  a  California  scientist  who  spe- 
cializes in  indexing  Russian  technical 
publications,  $400,000  mider  the  provi- 
sions of  a  special  bailout  law  (Public  Law 
85-804)  when  he  threatened  to  leave  tiie 
country.  Dr.  Peter  Toma,  foimder  and 
chief  stockholder  of  Latsec,  Inc.,  of  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  was  given  $400,000  under 
the  bailout  statute.  Trtien  he  said  that 
he  would  be  "impelled  to  leave  the  United 
States"  without  the  aid. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  Public 
Law  85-604  suspends  all  existing  pro- 
curement regulations  and  allows  the 
Pentagon  to  rewrite  a  contract  in  any 
way. 

It  Is  true  Dr.  Toma's  firm  has  dewl- 
oped  a  unique  computerized  indexing  of 
technical  publications  in  Russian  and 
Eastern  European  languages. 

The  report  which  I  am  releasing  today 
says  that  without  the  $400,000  TcMna's 
firm  would  go  bankrupt  and  he  would  be 
"impelled  to  leave  the  United  States  to 
accept  outstanding  academic  and  com- 
mercial opportunities  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Toma  is  the  developer  of  imique  inno- 
vations in  the  field  of  computerized  for- 
eign language  translation,  including 
automatic  means  of  content  and  threat 
analysis,  trend  prediction  and  question 
answering." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  pajTnent 
to  Dr.  Toma  is  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the 
law.  Public  Law  85-804  should  only  be 
used  when  the  Pentagon  really  needs 
equipment  that  is  vital  to  the  national 
security.  Dr.  Toma's  "nice  to  have"  index 
system  simply  does  not  qualify. 

Overall,  during  1975,  315  contracts 
were  provided  $11.6  million  in  bailouts 
under  Public  Law  85-804. 


At  present.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  Is  proposing  to 
settle  between  $1.5  and  $1.8  biUion  worth 
of  shipbuilding  contracts  by  using  Public 
Law  85-804  to  rewrite  the  contacts. 

The  $11.7  million  allowed  last  year  to 
do  work  on  electric  fork  trucks,  telescopic 
lenses,  radios,  and  small  rockets. 

Pranldy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  find  noth- 
ing in  these  contracts  so  vital  or  imique 
that  a  bailout  is  justified. 

In  other  case,  the  United  States  used 
the  bailout  law  to  provide  Pormosan  air* 
men  with  $82,563  in  extra  pay  when  the 
Formosan  Ministry  of  Defense  refused 
to  provide  them  with  pay  increases  man- 
dated to  other  Formosan  troops.  The 
Ministry  of  Defense  said  that,  since  these 
men  are  not  Involved  In  the  defense  of 
Taiwan,  they  do  not  deserve  the  pay 
raise.  The  airmen  worked  on  maintaining 
a  depot  repair  facility  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

After  reviewing  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  wiiole  con- 
cept of  PuWic  Law  85-804  should  be  re- 
studied.  There  have  been  some  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  law.  Of  course,  Public  Law 
85-804  can  only  be  used  when  a  national 
emergency  has  been  declared.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  Defense  is  still 
using  the  Korean  war  to  justify  the  use 
of  Public  Law  85-804 — 23  years  after  the 
war  ended. 


REDUCTION  OP  CLASS  SEE:  BET- 
TER EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA'S 
SCHOOLS,  AND  BETTER  USE  OF  A 
MAJOR  NATIONAL  RESOURCE- 
AMERICA'S  TEACHERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  In  order  to 
reduce  the  average  class  size  in  schools 
of  such  agencies. 

It  is  clear  from  available  research  that 
reducing  average  class  size  In  America's 
public  schools  promote  at  least  two  broad 
goals:  First,  attaining  optimal  student 
learning  and  achievement;  and  second, 
fostering  more  efficient,  focused,  and 
concentrated  instruction  and  guidance 
lor  our  Nation's  young. 

Voluminous  literature  and  research  on 
the  subject  of  class  size  and  student 
achievement  spotlight  several  major  ad- 
vantages of  a  reduction  in  class  size. 

First,  a  smaller  class  size  would  pro- 
mote a  greater  number  and  variety  of  in- 
structional activities  and  approaches  to 
meet  the  educational  interests  and  needs 
of  students. 

Second,  a  smaHer  class  size  would  af- 
ford greater  indi\idualization  and  social- 
ization as  students  interact  with  the 
teachers  and  among  themselves. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  would: 

First.  Authorize  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  schools  with  high 
average  class  size,  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  additional 
teachers; 

Second.  Provide  the  funds  in  Install- 
ments as  the  school  achieves  a  class  size 
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A  bill  to  provide  for 
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to  the  amount  of  such  payment,  from  sources 
other  than  Federal  funds,  and 

(c)  the  Commissioner  determines  that,  at 
the  time  of  such  payment,  the  agency  is 
taking  appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age class  size  in  schools  of  such  agency. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  and  each  of  the  following 
fiscal  years. 

Sec.  5.  For  purp)oses  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  Commissioner"  means  tlie 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

(b)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  any  local  educational  agency  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  section  801(f)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Educational  Act  of 
1965, 

(c)  the  term  "average  class  size",  when 
used  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency,  means  the  number  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  at  schools  of  such  agency  by  the 
number  of  classes  which  are  taught  at 
schools  of  such  agency. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE:  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS  OR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
each  of  us,  and  to  each  of  our  constitu- 
ents, is  the  quality  of  postal  service  in 
this  country.  No  American  is  pleased 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  postal 
service.  I  believe,  however,  that  Amer- 
icans perhaps  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
improved  and  expanded  service — the 
problem  is  that  the  seiTice  is  deterio- 
rated and  reduced. 

Not  too  long  ago,  we  had  a  Federal 
agency  known  as  the  Post  OflSce  Depart- 
ment—I heard  very  few  complaints  of 
mail  delivery  service  then.  But  now  we 
have  the  "new"  Postal  Service,  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  and  the  complaints 
are  becoming  louder  and  more  numerous. 
We  believe  in  free  entei*prise  in  this 
countiy,  that  is  what  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Postal  Service,  but  we  have  only 
gone  half  way.  The  time  has  come  to 
carefully  analyze  our  action  and  decide 
whether  the  present  system  can  be  made 
to  work.  If  not,  then  we  must  choose  be- 
tween a  return  to  the  old  system,  or  a 
fui'ther  step  toward  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  system  of  mail  delivery. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  the  overall  situa- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  created  to 
speed  the  mails  and  cut  costs  by  intro- 
ducing businesslike  methods  into  postal 
operations.  In  1969,  President  Nixon 
said: 

The  will  of  the  Congress,  and  the  will  of 
the  people,  is  clear.  They  want  fast,  depend- 
able, and  low-cost  mall  .service.  They  want  an 
end  to  the  continuing  cycle  of  higher  deficits 
and  Increasing  costs. 

The  President  clearly  understood  what 
the  people  wanted.  Unfortunately,  his 
proposals  have  not  been  successful. 

We  have  created  a  government  corpo- 
ration to  operate  this  $10  billion  per  year 
enterprise.  A  private  corporation  will  go 
out  of  business  if  it  does  not  provide  serv- 
ice at  an  acceptable  cost.  It  is  the  promise 
of  profit  that  keeps  managers  of  private 
iuflustry  on  their  toes.  But  we  have  cre- 


ated a  situation  where  the  management 
of  the  Postal  Service  is  not  directly  re- 
sponsible or  accountable  to  anyone  but  a 
faceless  board  of  governors.  The  Postal 
Service  management  should  be  clearly 
accountable  to  someone;  either  the  Con- 
gi'ess  as  under  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, or  to  shareholders  as  in  a  private 
corporation. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  examine  some  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service  has  begim  the  case- 
by-case  closing  of  thh'd-  and  fourth- 
class  post  offices.  On  Februaiy  21  of  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  put  into 
efifect  its  decision  to  close  branch  offices 
on  Saturday.  In  my  district  alone,  nine 
branch  offices  were  closed  in  Long  Beach, 
with  other  closings  in  Harbor  City, 
Lomita,  San  Pedro,  Torrance,  and  Wil- 
mington. Individuals  who  work  during 
regular  postal  hoiurs  and  handle  their 
mailing  on  Saturdays,  have  been  faced 
with  an  additional  inconvenience. 

In  1973,  the  Postal  Service  spent  money 
to  advertise  its  air  mail  service,  only  to 
conclude  later  that  lettei-s  sent  with  air 
mail  postage  does  not  really  reach  their 
destination  any  sooner  than  regular  mail. 
While  this  may  not  have  been  a  real  rev- 
elation to  many  Americans — it  did  serve 
to  confirm  their  worst  thoughts  about 
mail  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  actions  by 
the  Postal  Service  which  should  cause  all 
of  us  to  wonder  if  fimds  are  being  spent 
in  a  prundent  manner.  In  1974,  for  in- 
stance, the  Postal  Service  spent  nearly  a 
million  dollars  on  a  coloring  book  to 
teach  children  how  to  address  and  mail  a 
letter — a  task  that  past  generations  have 
learned  relatively  easily,  and  witliout  a 
Postal  Service  coloring  book. 

At  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  cost 
we  bear  for  these  diminishing  services. 

Since  1971,  the  cost  of  mail  service  has 
risen  63  percent,  while  the  cost  of  other 
seiTices  has  increased  by  only  35  percent. 
The  Postal  Service  has  stated  that  such 
rate  increases  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  carrying  the  mail — yet 
these  rate  increases  have  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  mail  carried 
from  90.1  billion  pieces  in  1975  to  89.3 
billion  pieces  in  1976.  The  Pastal  Service 
deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$989,000,000— and  that  with  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  8920,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  de- 
serve more  for  their  money.  This  ever- 
increasing  deficit  threatens  the  very 
foundation  of  mail  delivery  in  this  coun- 
try. This  concerns  me  greatly  as  the 
benefit  of  quality  mail  service  is  much 
greater  than  the  actual  cost  of  mailing — 
business  is  conducted  through  the  mail, 
and  postal  service  functions  have  his- 
torically been  a  mainstay  of  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

Another  area  directly  related  to  postal 
seiTice  that  greatly  concerns  me  is 
the  future  of  nonprofit  charitable  orga- 
nizations. Through  the  use  of  the  second 
class  category;  churches,  charitable 
organizations,  and  educational  institu- 
tions send  their  publications  and  solicit 
funds  for  their  operations.  These  chari- 
ties and  institutions  face  rate  increases 
of  up  to  800  percent — tiiis  is  disconcert- 
ing because  many  of  these  gi'oups  pro- 
vide .social  services  that  would  otherwi.se 
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have  to  be  provided  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Postal  Service  was  never  created  to  be  a 
business — it  has  been,  and  should  again. 
be  regarded  as  a  valid  public  service.  I 
feel  that  it  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
move  toward  strengthening  this  impor- 
tant service  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include 
two  letters  selected  a  random  from  the 
many  I  have  received  from  Americans 
concerned  about  the  future  of  mail  de- 
livery in  this  country: 

LoKC  Beach,  Calif., 

March  17.  1P76. 
Coi:gressman  Glenn  M.  Akdekson. 
LongiBorth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  According  to  the 
news  media,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  plan- 
ning to  reduce  mall  deliveries  to  three  each 
week  tc^ether  with  further  cuts  in  other 
postal  services.  There  are  also  disturbing  re- 
ports concerning  the  performance  of  the 
newly-established  bulk  mall  centers. 

It  seems  that  since  the  demise  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Inception  of  the 
so-called  TT.S.  Postal  Service,  the  public  has 
been  repeatedly  confronted  with  reduced 
service  and  increased  postal  rates.  Never 
have  we  been  asked  to  pay  so  much  for  bo 
little  m  the  way  of  postal  service  .  .  .  and 
the  present  Postmaster  General  almost  dally 
threatens  us  with  even  less. 

Mr.  Anderson,  I  feel  strongly  that  Con- 
gress should  take  further  action  to  retimi 
the  postal  service  to  congressional  control. 
In  my  opinion,  the  post  office  should  not  be 
expected  to  produce  revenue  or  to  pay  for 
operational  costs.  It  is,  and  should  be  ccxn- 
sldered,  a  service  as  are  other  government 
agencies.  It  certainly  should  not  be  a  play- 
ground for  can-company  or  other  corporate 
executives.  It  operated  much  more  efficiently 
when  it  was  administered  by  post  office  per- 
sonnel and  the  sooner  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  restored  the  better. 

John  T.  Iknis. 

Long  Bsach,  Calct., 

March  2, 1976. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  I've  decided  to  write  to  you,  hope- 
fully you  can  help. 

I  was  sure  distressed  last  Saturday  when 
I  went  to  buy  stamps  and  tc  mall  a  pack- 
age at  our  local  Post  Office.  To  my  surprise 
It  was  closed,  no  notice  had  gone  out,  to  my 
knowledge,  we  hadn't  received  one,  saying 
It  would  be  closed  on  Saturdays.  That's  the 
only  day  I  can  get  to  the  Post  Office.  I'm  a 
working  wife  and  mother.  Is  the  Govern- 
ment trying  to  make  It  even  harder  on  the 
workmg  people  than  It  already  has?  Maybe 
we  should  quit  our  jobs  and  go  on  welfare, 
then  we'd  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  during  the  week  when  they're 
open.  It  does  distress  me  to  think,  because 
I  work,  I've  been  left  out. 

I  need  and  rely  on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
that's  how  I  communicate  with  my  friends 
pnd  pay  our  bills.  If  I  can  t  buy  stamps  and 
mail  packages  through  the  local  Post  Office, 
Inhere  do  I  do  It? 

Sure  I  think  the  Postal  rates  are  high, 
especially  when  you  mall  as  many  "letters" 
as  I  do.  But  Id  rather  pay  a  little  more  than 
lose  by  not  being  able  to  pay  my  bills.  I 
could  call  my  friends,  but  not  being  able 
to  pay  my  bUls  would  be  unfair  to  everyone. 

I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  made  the  mis- 
take of  going  to  the  Post  Office  last  Satur- 
d.ay:  there  were  several  others  there,  as 
sliocked  as  I  was.  I  tried  to  call  the  Head 
Postmaster,  but  all  I  could  get  from  that 
call  were  Insults.  Call  back  Monday,  when 
I  told  her  I  worked,  she  said  that  was  too 
bad,  and  hung  up. 


That's  why  I've  decided  to  write  to  you, 
and  use  one  of  my  few  remaining  stamps. 
Please  help  us,  we  don't  know  what  to  do, 

Viola  Raddatz. 


GENE  SNYDER  ENUNCIATES  PROOFS 
OP  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER 
CANAL  ZONE 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

IVIr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canal 
Zone  has  become  a  major  political  Issue 
in  the  1976  political  campaign.  Many  in- 
accuracies are  being  bandied  about  by 
politicians,  the  press,  and  by  so-called 
experts,  to  the  efiTect  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

The  question  of  sovereignty  Is  of 
enormous  importance  In  determining 
congressional  action  regarding  any  new 
treaty  with  Panama.  The  Senate  alone 
gives  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
by  the  President  of  a  tr  ty.  However, 
the  Constitution  requires  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  disposal  of  U.S.  terri- 
tory. 

Article  IV,  section  3,  paragraph  2 
states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations 
respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  .  .  . 

Some  who  want  to  give  away  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  waterway  see  Sen- 
ate support,  but  fear  that  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  do  so.  Therefore,  they 
strive  to  wash  away  with  falsehoods  and 
propaganda  the  basic  truth  of  our  abso- 
lute, perpetual,  and  Indivisible  sover- 
eignty in  a  vain  hope  that  the  House  can 
be  kept  from  voting  on  the  matter. 

Other  Amerlcsms  of  stature,  im- 
fortunately,  are  simply  unaware  of  the 
facts  of  the  matter,  and  parrot  the  errors 
or  untruths. 

It  is  vital  that  the  American  people  not 
be  misled  on  this  gravely  Important  issue. 

Recently,  the  Honorable  Rogers  Mor- 
ton declared  publicly  that  "The  Panama 
Canal  Zone  is  sovereign  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama"  and  further  that 
"we  pay  lease  payments  to  Panama  for 
the  Canal." 

I  challenged  Mr.  Morton  on  his  facts 
and  promised  to  refute  his  claims.  My 
letter  to  him  enclosing  documentai-y 
proof  13  as  follows : 

Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26. 1976. 
Hon.  Rogers  Morton, 
Chairman,  President  Ford  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Roc:  Last  Saturday,  in  your  address 
to  the  Kentucky  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, you  stated,  "The  Panama  Canal  Zone 
is  sovereign  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,"  and  further,  that  "we  pay  lease 
payments  to  Panama  for  the  Canal." 

i  challenged  you  on  this  and  promlsd 
you  Court  authority  and  treaty  language 
to  the  contrary.  This  Is  set  forth  below.  I 
have  also  included  certain  constitutional 
and  statutory  language  as  additional  docu- 
mentation. 

I.  The  Spooner  Act  of  1902  mandated  the 
President  as  follows: 


".  .  .  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire  .  .  .  perpetual  control  of  a  strip 
of  land,  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  .  .  .  and  the  right  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  the  waters  thereon,  and  to  excavate, 
construct,  and  to  perpetually  maintain,  op- 
erate, and  protect  thereon  a  canal  .  .  .  the 
sum  of  ten  mlUlon  doUars  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  toward  the  proj- 
ect herein  contemplated. . . ." 

n.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  1903 
(Hay-B\inau-Varilla  Treaty)  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Article  II— 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  and  land 
under  water  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
of  said  Canal  of  the  width  of  ten  mUee  ex- 
tending to  the  distance  of  five  mUes  on  each 
side  (rf  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  tlie 
Canal  to  be  constructed.  .  ." 

Article  ni— 

"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  all  the  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority within  the  zone  mentioned  and 
described  In  Article  n  of  this  agreement 
and  within  the  limits  of  all  auxiliary  lands 
and  waters  mentioned  and  described  in  said 
Article  n  which  the  United  States  would 
possess  and  exercise  if  It  were  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory  within  which  said  lands 
and  waters  are  located  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or 
authority." 

m.  Article  3  of  the  1904  Con-stitution  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  states: 

"The  territory  of  the  R^ublic  remains 
subject  to  the  jurisdictional  limitations 
stipulated,  or  which  may  be  stipulated  in 
public  treaties  concluded  with  the  United 
States  of  North  America  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  sanitation  of  any 
means  of  Interoceanlc  transit." 

IV.  The  1904  U.S. -Panama  Boundary  Agree- 
ment states : 

"Whereas  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
Article  n  of  the  Convention  for  the  Con- 
struction of  an  Interoceanlc  Canal  between 
the  United  States  of  America  end  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  nations  on  November  18, 
1903,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  ex- 
changed at  Washington  on  the  26th  day  of 
February,  1904,  the  United  States  acquired 
the  right  of  use.  occupation,  and  perpetual 
control  from  and  after  the  said  26th  day  of 
February,  1904,  In  and  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  other  lands,  waters,  and  islands  named 
in  said  Article  II  of  the  convention  afore- 
said;  and  . . ." 

■'Whereas  in  order  that  said  work  of  con- 
struction of  said  interoceanlc  canal  may  be 
systematically  prosecuted,  and  in  order  that 
a  government  for  the  Canal  Zone  created  by 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  Article  XI 
of  said  convention  may  be  successfully  or- 
ganized and  carried  forward,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  said 
territory  ceded  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  said  convention  shaU  be  provision- 
ally determined  and  agreed  upon  . . ." 

V.  In  the  1907  decision,  Wilson  v.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry,  the  Supreme  Court 
cited  the  plaintiff's  contentions.  Among 
them: 

"He  contends  that  whatever  title  the  Gov- 
ernment has  was  not  acquired  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  June  28.  1902,  by  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  .  .  .  Further,  It  Is  said 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  are  not  de- 
scribed In  the  treaty  .  . ." 

The  Court  declared: 

"A  short  but  sufficient  answer  Is  that  sub- 
sequent ratification  is  equivalent  to  original 
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xrbat  may  be  called 
Zone,  which  at  the 


authOTlty.  Tiie  title  to 
the  Isthmian  or  Canal 
date  of  the  act  was  in  the  Republic  of  Co 
lombla,  passed  by  an  acf  of  secession  to  the 
newly  formed  Republic  >  of  Panama.  ...  A 
treaty  with  it,  ceding  tae  Canal  Zone,  was 
duly  ratified.  33  Stat.  2234.  Congi-ess  has 
passed  several  acts  base!  upon  the  title  of 
the  United  States  .  .  ." 

"It  Is  hypercritical  ti  i  contend  that  the 
title  of  the  United  Stat  is  is  imperfect,  and 
that  the  territory  descri  >ed  does  not  belong 
to  this  Nation,  because  of  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  technical  tei  ms  used  in  ordinary 
conveyances  of  real  estat  b  .  .  ." 

"Alaska  was  ceded  to  us  forty  years  ago, 
but  the  boundary  betwee  ii  It  and  the  English 
possessions  east  was  not  settled  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  ye(  rs.  Tet  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  title  of  this  republic  to  Alaska." 

I  call  to  your  attent  on  that  the  Court 
used  the  words  "cede"  .  nd  "title"  in  refer- 
ence to  both  Alaska  auU  the  Canal  Zone — 
and  used  the  same  w  ords  in  the  same 
decision. 

VI.  The  1914  U.S.-Pani  nxa  Boundary  Con- 
vention states : 

"Whereas,  Gen.  Geori  ;e  W.  Davis,  then 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  Ai  aerica,  and  Messrs. 
Tomas  Arias  and  Ramon  Valdes  Lopez,  then 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Al  fairs  and  Attorney 
General,  respectively,  o:  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  acting  on  beh^f  of  that  Republic, 
entered  into  an  agreement  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  1904,  by  the  t»rms  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  delivered  over  to  the 
United  States  of  Americi,  the  use,  occupa- 
tion, and  control  in  per]  >etulty  of  the  zone 
of  land  ten  miles  in  width  described  and 
mentioned  in  articles  II  and  III  of  the  Ca- 
nal Treaty  .  .  ." 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma shall  have  an  easemei  it  over  and  through 
the  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  and  about 
Llmon  and  ManzaniUo  biys  to  the  end  that 
vessels  trading  with  the  City  of  Colon  may 
have  access  to  and  exit  'rom  the  harbor  of 
Colon,  sxibject  to  the  po  ice  laws  and  quar- 
antine and  sanitary  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canal  Zone 
established  for  said  water  s.  .  .  ." 

vn.  The  1914  Treaty  b(  tween  the  U.S.  and 
the  Republic  of  Coloml  la  declares  in  Ar- 
ticle I: 

"The  Republic  of  Co:  ombia  shall  enjoy 
the  following  rights  in  r  sspect  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  Canal  and  the  Piinama  Railway,  the 
title  to  which  is  now  vesl  ed  entirely  and  ab- 
solutely in  the  United  States  of  America, 
without  any  lncumbran;es  or  indemnities 
whatever." 

Vm.  The  1936  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  between  th<  U.S.  and  Panama 
contains  the  following  Ar  Icle  XI: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  not 
affect  the  rights  and  ol  ligations  of  either 
of  the  two  High  Contraiting  Parties  \mder 
the  treaties  now  in  fore  i  between  the  two 
countries,  nor  be  considered  as  a  limitation, 
definition,  restriction  oi  restrictive  Inter- 
pretation of  such  rights  i  nd  obligations,  but 
without  prejudice  to  the  lull  force  and  effect 
of  any  provisions  of  thUs  Treaty  which  con- 
stitute addition  to,  mod:  ficatlon  or  abroga- 
tion of,  or  substitution  t  ir  the  provisions  of 
previous  treaties  " 

I  call  to  your  attentloi;  that  m  cominent- 
Ing  on  this  Article  in  h  s  summary  of  Es- 
sential Features  of  this  ag  reement,  printed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Senati  Foreign  Reiacion.s 
Committee  on  the  Treaty  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  declared : 

"The  Juridical  status  i  if  the  Canal  Zone, 
as  defined  in  article  III  ( f  the  1903  ooi.vni- 
tlon,  thereby  remahis  ux  altered." 

IX.  The  1955  Treaty  of  Mutual  Under- 
standing and  Cooperatio  i  between  the  U.S. 
and  Panama  was  the  sub,  ect  of  Senate  hear- 
ings. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Henr;  F.  Hollatid  was 
questioned  as  follows: 


"Senator  Ftn,BRicHT.  Would  you  say  that 
there  is  anything  in  this  agreement  which 
might  possibly  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of 
our  paramount  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone? 

"Mr.  HoixAin).  No,  sir;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  that  the  permanency  and 
stability  of  those  rights  are  strengthened  by 
this  treaty  because  of  the  Inclusion  In  the 
treaty  of  the  phrases  that  I  referred  to  in  my 
opening  statement.  That  is  the  inclusion  of 
the  phraseology  In  the  preamble  that  no  part 
of  the  treaty  of  1903  or  the  treaty  of  1936  or 
this  treaty  can  be  changed  save  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties,  and  the  specific 
and  affirmative  recognition  in  article  I  by 
the  parties  of  the  absence  of  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  either  pai'ty  to  change  the 
annuity  .  .  ." 

"Senator  Wn,EY.  As  I  understand  from  \-ou. 
Secretary  Holland,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
present  treaty  that  would  in  the  slightest 
degree  depreciate  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  that  we  po.ssess. 

"Mr.  HoixAMD.  That  is  true;  and  so  true  Is 
it,  that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the 
Panamanians  advanced  several  small  re- 
quests which,  1  by  1,  had  considerable  ap- 
peal, but  all  of  which  we  refused,  because 
we  did  not  want  to  leave  1  grain  of  evidence 
that  could  a  hundred  years  hence  be  inter- 
preted as  implying  any  admission  by  the 
United  States  that  we  possess  and  exercise 
anything  less  than  100  percent  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  In  this  area." 

X.  In  Roach  v.  United  States,  453  B.  2d 
1054  (5th  C.A.)  cert,  den'd.  406  VB.  935,  de- 
cided on  Dec.  30,  1971,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
declared : 

"The  Canal  Zone  is  an  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  Convention  be- 
tween United  States  and  Republic  of 
Panama,  Nov.  18,  1903,  33  Stat.  2234,  arts. 
2,  3;  General  Treaty  between  United  States 
and  Panama,  Mar.  2,  1936,  53  Stat.  1807;  2 
C.Z.C.  S  1  et  .seq." 

THE     ANNUITY 

XI.  The  Hay-Herran  Treaty  of  1903  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
never  ratified  by  the  latter,  states  in  Article 
XXV: 

"As  the  price  or  compensation  for  the 
right  to  use  the  zone  granted  in  this  conven- 
tion by  Colombia  to  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal,  together  with  the 
proprietary  right  over  the  Panama  Railroad, 
and  for  the  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  gold,  which  ColaMbia  ceases 
to  receive  from  the  said  railroad,  as  well  as 
in  compensation  for  other  rights,  privileges 
and  exemptions  granted  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Panama  consequent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  said  canal,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  binds  it.self  to  pay  Colombia 
the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States  on  the  exchange  of  the 
ratification  of  this  convention  after  its  ap- 
proval according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries,  and  also  an  annual  payment  dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  convention  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tlioxisand  dollars  in  like  gold 
coin,  beginning  nine  years  after  the  date 
aforesaid  .  .  ." 

The  identical  financial  features  of  this 
Article  were  incorporated  in  Article  XIV  of 
the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  with  Panama. 
Clearly,  we  could  not  offer  less  to  Panama 
than  already  offered  to  Colombia. 

The  annuity  therefore  was  to  indemnify 
for  loss  of  income  from  the  Panama  Railroad, 
and  never  was  a  lease  pajTiient. 

Subsequent  increases  In  the  anniUty  made 
in  the  1936  and  1955  Treaties  were  dxie  to  our 
gfnerosity  alone.  Both  Treaties  spell  out  that 
the  increases  were  !iot  req'.iired  by  any  treaty 
provlsioji. 

In  closing,  I  call  your  special  attention  to 
Srrret.^ry  Hul''s  complete  summary  of  Article 
III  <»f  the  19.36  Treaty : 

"Article  III  contain.';  various  provislon.«!  re- 


stricting the  commercial  activities  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  order  that 
Panama  may  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  inherent  in  its  geo- 
graphical situation.  In  this  article  are  listed 
the  classes  of  persons  who  may  reside  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  make  pvirchases  in  the  Canal  Zone 
conunissaries." 

The  State  Department  currently  proclaims 
falsely,  that  this  Article  "actually  refers  to 
the  Zone  as  'territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.'  "  (Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bimker,  Los 
Angeles,  Dec.  2,  1975,  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  Dec.  22,  1975;  Letter  of  Deputy 
Negotiator  Morey  Bell  to  Congressman  Geue 
Snj-der,  Dec.  12,  1975) 

I  believe  you  would  have  to  agree  Secretary 
Hull  could  not  have  omitted  an  item  or 
meaning  of  such  import  in  his  summary — 
were  it  trvie ! 

I  trust  you  (and  the  President)  will  give 
these  items  tlie  attention  they  deserve.  They 
do  not  support  the  statements  you  made  in 
Kentucky. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Gene   Snyder, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Member  tat  the  request 
of  Mr.  GuYER) ,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  McKiKNEY,  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxman)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Biaggi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes;  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Treen  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  9803. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 
on  Wednesday,  May  5,  1976,  on  H.R. 
12234. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  Symms. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  uistances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 
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Mr.  Crane. 

(The  foUowhig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waxmah)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Teagxte. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Rooney  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Hannaford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  MuHPHY  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fary  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 


present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.R.  10230.  An  act  to  establish  a  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United  States, 
to  provide  for  scientific  and  technological 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  President,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  Federal  effort  In 
scientific  research  and  Information  handling, 
and  In  the  use  thereof,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  2555.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
rangelands  rehabilitation  and  protection  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
scate  compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  fix)m  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  U-0140571,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
.sources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  as 
amended. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
tui-e  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  tiie  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2110.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  involuntary  order  to 
•  active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists  for  a 
limited  period,  whether  or  not  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  has  bsen  de- 
clared. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO 
PRESIDENT 


■HE 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  3.  1976 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1976,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COJ.IMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3183.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Science  Appli- 
cations, Inc.,  La  JoUa,  Calif.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "Rapid  Response  R^idon  De- 
tection," pursuant  to  section  1(d)  of  Public 
Law  89-G72;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3184.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International  and  Re- 
source Development  Programs,  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  trausmittUig  notice  of 
meetings  to  be  held  dicing  the  period  May  6 
to  May  14,  1976,  relative  to  the  International 
Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  section  252(c) 
(1)  (A)  (1)  Of  PubUc  Law  94-163;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3185.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Legal  Services  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  request  that  authorizhig  legislation 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  under  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3186.  A  letter  fr<Hn  the  Treasurer  General. 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  organization's 
financial  statements  for  the  year  ended  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1976,  together  with  its  77th  annual 
report,  covering  the  year  ended  March  1,  1974, 
ptnsuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3187.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  a  succeeding  lease  lor  space  pres- 
ently occupied  at  4040  North  Fairfax  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  oi 
the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Received  From  the  Comptrolixr  General 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Wayne  Ogburn 
against  the  United  States,  pursu.int  to  45 
Stat.  413  (31  U.S.C.  236);  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiciary. 

3189.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Department  of  Agriculture  progranris 
which  provide  financial  protection  to  agri- 
cultural producers  whose  crops  are  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  natural  disasters  or  other 
uncontrollable  hazards:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  HJl.  13179.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-1083).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Ad  Hoc  Com-  ' 
mittee  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  HJl.  6218. 
A  bill  to  establish  a  policy  for  the  manage- 
ment of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the  Outet 
Continental  Shelf;  to  protect  the  marine  and 
coastal  environment;  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
1084).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12835.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 
other  purp>oses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1085).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERB3NS:  Committee  on  Edvicaiicn 
and  Lalx)r.  H.R.  12851.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Hlglier  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-1086).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  KM.  6810.  A  bill  to 
authorize  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-1087).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GtTTE«,  Mr.  MiLXHi  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Del- 
LiTMs,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.   DiGGS,    Mr.   Kindness,   and    Mr. 
Ashley) : 
B.S,.  13522.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Museum  of  Af ro-Americtm  History 
and  Culture  at  or  near  Wilberforce,  Ohio;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Bejs- 
iTEZ,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H  R.  13523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  accepting,  ratifying,  and  confirming  the 
cessions  of  certain  Islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes."   approved   February  20,    1929    (45 
Stat.  1253;   48  U.S.C.  1661)    (which  provides 
for    the    acceptance,    ratification,    and    con- 
firmation of  certain  islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  to  the  United  States),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
H.R.  13524.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  in  the  public  interesi.;  to  reaffirm  the  au- 
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thority  ot"  the  Stales  ti  >  regu'.ate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telepbone 
exchange  service;  to  requ  re  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conunlseioi  i  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions autborizJug  specialized  carriers;  and 
lor  other  purposes;  lo  th  s  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Co  naierce. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  13525.  A  bill  to  ri  quire  the  payment 
of  interest  by  Federal  a  ^encles  on  overdue 
contract  payments,  to  a  nend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Prociu-emert  P  illcy  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Gov- 
ernment Operalion.s. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  13526.  A  bUl  to  gr  int  n  Federal  Char- 
ter to  the  International  Veteran  Boxers  As- 
sociation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   KOCH    iter  himself  and  Mr. 

BtAGGT ) : 

HR.  13527.  A  bill  to  an  end  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1!  73,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  :ommittces  on  Ed- 
ucation and  labor,  and  I  o.st  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  MFLCHER: 
H.R.  13528.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determlr  Ing  the  fea.slblllty 
and    desirability    of    designating    the    Nez 
Perce  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  aid  InstUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.   H.<Mn.TOTr,   n  tid  Mr.   Qotlien)  : 
HR.    13529.    A    bill    to   correct    inequities 
in    certain    franclii'^e   prt  ctlces,   to   provide 
franchisors  and  franchise(  s  with  eveuhanded 
protection  from  unfair  pi  actlccs,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  ben  iflts  v.hlch  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  i  ipen -market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purpjses;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  :  ^'oreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   MOAKXEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
ScHEi-ER.   and   Ml  .   Hannaford)  : 
HR.   13530.  A  bin  to  a  aend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  j  rovlde  a  tax  credit 
and  to  allow  a  deduction  vlth  respect  to  ex- 
penditures for  residential  i  olar  energy  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  o  i  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.   13531.   A   bin   to  i  mend   title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a 
home  health  service,  nutiltlonal  counseling 
provided  by  or  under  th(    supervision  of  a 
registered   dietitian;    to   t^.e   Committee    on 
Wars  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (fcr  himself  and  Mr. 
Kastekmeier)  : 
H.R.  13532.  A  bill  to  exi  mpt  from  Federal 
Income  taxation  certain  lonprofit  corpora- 
tions all  of  whose  membirs  are  tax-exempt 
credit  unions;  to  the  Co  nmlttee  on  Ways 
s>nd  Means. 

By    JTr.    QUILI.EN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
CsANr.     ilr.     uu     Poy.T,     and     Mr. 
MiKv.\)  : 
H.R.   13533.  A  bill  to  aii^nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pi  ovlde  for  payment 
by  the  Government  of  all  reasonable  litiga- 
tion   expense's    to    preval  ing    taxpayers    In 
legal  action;  to  the  Comn'  ittee  on  Wavs  and 
Mean.'?. 

ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  13534.  A  bill  to  an  thorlke  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  re  mburse  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agei  cies  for  assistance 
provided  at  the  request  nf  the  U.S.  Secret 
Eer^'loe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclaa-y. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL  ( fc  r  hinLself  and  Mr! 
Beard  of  Rhode  Isl  md) : 
H.R.  13535.  A  bill  to  pro:  Libit  common  car- 
riers in  Interstate  comme  'ce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  thnn   laU  fare  for  their 
transportation    during    no  iipeak   periods    of 
travel,  and  for  other  purpjae.s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  ai  d  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    SANTINI     ;ror    himself.    Ms. 
Apzcg,  Mr.  Efaed  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Te:u  eo:,eo.  Mr.  Habri.s, 
M?.  Keys,  Mr.  Ma:  uraE.  Mr.  Mezvin- 
SKV,  Mr.  Moss,  ^^^.  Riciimokd,  Mr. 
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Roe,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sckeuer,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  ; 
H.R.   1353C.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
label  ou  certain  food  products  to  disclose  the 
total  sugar  content  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  13537.  A  biU  to  reaffirm  the  Uitent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  autliorlze  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service;  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  make 
certain  findings  In  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carrterE; 
and  for  otlier  ptuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter.staie  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SYMMS: 
HR.   13538.  A  bill  to  repeal  tJ^e  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  P.^ssMAN)  : 
H.R.  13539.  A  bill  to  renflRrm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Intcrstat*  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemd 
to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
.luthority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
(!Xthango    service;     to    require    the    Federal 
Coi^mvniications  Commission  to  make   cer- 
tain  findings  In   connection   with   Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  13540.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  losses  Uicurred  as  a  result  of  hog  cholera 
controls  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture    to   the   Committee    on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL :  -^ 

H.R.  13641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ellml- 
naton  of  In.'vctive  and  overlapping  Federal 
prognims,  to  require  authorizations  of  new 
budfiet  authority  for  Government  programs 
and  activities  at  least  every  4  years,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  and 
evaluation  of  Government  programs  and  ac- 
tivities every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mrtssarhusetts: 
H.R.    13542.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
R'.-hedules  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  LT^OTD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13543.  A  bill  to  amend  tide  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  from  merging  post  office  op- 
erations without  the  approval  of  persons 
raguU.rly  ser\'ed  by  such  post  offices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cojnmlttee  on  Post 
Oixice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
HR.  13544.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
loial  educational  agencies  for  purposes  of 
reducing  the  average  class  size  in  schools  of 
such  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  13.545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  pay  savinfrs 
provi.sioiis  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  tliat  In  applying  the  2-year  contin- 
uous v.'ork  requirement  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  being  reduced  in  grade  there  shall 
be  disregarded  periods  of  service  in  a  dif- 
ferent agency  or  in  a  lower  grade  caused  by 
a.  reduction  in  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  13540.  .\  1)111  i:>  authorize  ilie  ere.  lion 


of  a  sculpture  entitled  "Delta  Solar"  on  pub- 
lic grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.R.   13547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  to  require  oai- 
cers  and  employees  of  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
who  attempt  to  influence  legislation  to  regis- 
ter  as   lobbyists,    and    for   other   purposes; 
johitly  to  the  Committees  en  Standards  cf 
Official  Conduct,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
HR.  1C548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1072  to  take 
account  of  transfers  of  funds  from  publicly 
owned  public   utilities   !a  computlag  State 
and  local  entitlements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON    Cor  himself  and 
Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  13549.  A  blU  to  provide  for  additional 
Income  for  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  by  requiring   the   Board   of   Commis- 
sioners of  the  Home  lo  collect  a  fee  from 
the  members  of  the  Home;  by  appropriating 
noiijudicial   forfeitures  for   support  of  the 
Home;    and    by   increasing    the   deductions 
from  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  warrant  oC- 
cers;  to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nolan) : 
liSl.  13550.  A  bill  to  £.utliurice  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  agricultural  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural  commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  co:umodi- 
ties  or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic    chemlcal.s    dangerous    to    the    public 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.   Res.  935.  Joint  resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  tlie  week  be- 
ginning  on  November  7,    1976,  as   National 
Respiratory  Therapy  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
ByMrs.  BOGGS: 
H.    Con.   Res.   C22.   Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  document  en- 
titled "The  Working  Congress ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  623.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Duties  of  the  Speaker ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  624.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
i.idlng  for  the  printing  of  a  walking  tour  map 
of  the  areas  surrounding  the  UiJ.  Capitol: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY  (l)y  request) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  025.  Concurrent  resoluUou 
calling  for  a  rededlcation  of  candidates  for 
public  office  and  the  American  people  to 
the  spirit  of  Independence  and  self-reliance 
a.s  espoused  by  our  Founding  Fathers;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Adminktralion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BELL: 

HR.  13551.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pece  D. 
Van  Arsdol;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ch)dy 
Lee;  lo  the  Cwnmlttee  on  the  Judici.nry. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  prc- 
liosed  amendments  wci*e  submitted  as 

follows : 
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H.R.   12234 


By  Mr.  MAOUIRE: 

Page  2,  line  24,  delete  "$240,00.000 ";  in- 
sert "$180,000,0000". 

Page  4,  following  line  4,  insert  the*  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (9)  and  renumber  the 
subsequent  paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(9)  In  section  6(c),  insert  the  following 
after  the  second  sentence:  'Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  waive,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  promulgate,  the 
requirement  for  a  State  to  pay  50  per  centtun 
of  the  cost  of  any  project  In  an  area  with 
significant  unmet  recreation  needs  identified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  or  where  the 
project  Is  of  national  or  regional  significance 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  recreational 
opportunities  offered.  In  no  case  shall  the 
federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
exceed  70  per  centum.'  " 

Page  4,  following  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  10  and  renumber  subse- 
quent paragraphs  accordingly : 

"(10)  In  section  6(d) ,  delete  subparagraph 
(3)  and  insert  the  following,  renumbering 
the  subsequent  subparagraph  accordingly: 

"'(3)  an  Identification  of  those  areas  of 
highest  unmet  recreation  needs,  criteria  for 
and  development  of  a  priority  list  for  meet- 
ing these  needs.  Highest  unmet  recreation 
needs  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  such 
factors  as: 

"  'accessibility  and  service  to  large  ntun- 
bers  of  people  m  crowded  urban  or  less  af- 
fluent rural  areas;  and 

"  'provision  of  a  recreation  opportunity  of 
national  or  regional  recreational  significance; 
and 

"  provision  of  recreational  opportunity  or 
service  to  an  area  which  has  a  high  propor- 
tion of  persons  with  Incomes  at  or  below  the 
federal  poverty  level. 

"'(4)  A  program  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  plan  and  priority  list  Identified  under 
subparagraph  (3).' " 

Page  4,  line  13:  Strike  lines  13-24  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  In  section  6(e)  revise  subparagraph 
(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Development. — ^Por  development,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  site  planning  and 
the  development  of  Federal  lands  under  lease 
10  States  for  terms  of  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  in  any 
one  year  may  be  utilized  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"(a)  planning  and  development  of  shel- 
tered facilities  for  swimming  pools  and  ice 
skating  rinks  within  areas  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  (1)  the  severity  of 
climatic  conditions  provides  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  to  serve  identified  unmet 
demands  for  recreation  resources;  and  (2) 
the  Increased  public  use  thereby  made  pos- 
sible Justifies  the  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities. 

"(b)  Renovation  and  upgrading  of  indoor 
recreation  facilities  of  any  state  or  local 
park  system  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (1)  the  facilities  have  deteriorated  to 
the  pohit  where  their  usefulness  Is  impaired, 
or  they  have  become  outmoded;  and  (2)  the 
loss  of  these  facilities  would  result  In  a  loss 
of  recreational  opportunities  to  that  com- 
munity." 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

On  page  4,  after  line  12,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion (10)  as  follows,  reniunbering  the  sub- 
sequent subsections  accordingly : 

■  (10)  In  section  6(d) ,  delete  stibparagraph 
(3)  and  Insert  the  following,  renumbering 
the  subsequent  subparagraph  accordingly: 

"(3)  an  identification  of  those  areas  hav- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  immet  outdoor 
recreation  needs; 

"  "(4)  a  program  for  the  implementation  of 
the  plan  which  gives  priority  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  those  areas  having  the  high- 
est degree  of  unmet  outdoor  recreation  needs 
identified  in  subparagraph  (3) .'  " 


On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  the  period  and 
substitute  a  comma  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "which  gtUdellnes  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  a  requirement  that  each 
State  evaluate  Its  Implementation  of  those 
provisions  contained  in  section  (d)." 

(Amendment  to  Mr.  Magxhre's  amendment 
at  page  4,  Ihie  4  of  H.R.  12234.) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  r>entence  after  the 
word  "offered",  change  the  period  to  a  comma 
and  insert  the  following:  "If  he  finds  that 
sources  of  funding  available  to  the  State  are 
otherwise  Insufficient  to  enable  the  project 
to  be  carried  ovit." 

H.R.  13350 

ByMr.  AMBRO: 

In  title  I: 

On  page  3,  line  20  change  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  to  a  comma  and  add: 
"Including  $4  million  for  initiation  of  activi- 
ties at  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute." 

And  on  page  5,  line  15  change  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  line  to  a  comma  and  add: 
"including  $1.5  million  for  Initiation  of  ac- 
tivities at  the  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute in  the  areas  of  modification  of  facili- 
ties, acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital 
equipment,  and  design  of  the  final  installa- 
tion."' 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Services  piu'suant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  3,  1976,  page  H3852: 

H.R.  13211.  April  13,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  the  National  Banking  Act, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  regulate  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctirrency,  foreign  banks  estab- 
lishing, operating,  or  controlling  branches 
in  the  United  States. 

H.B.  13212.  April  13,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  specified  lands  In 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  Virginia,  as 
wilderness. 

H.R.  13213.  April  13,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  a  multi-serv- 
ice program  for  displaced  homemakers  de- 
signed to  assist  them  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment and  educational  opportunities. 

Authorizes  a  study  of  the  existing  Federal 
programs  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
participation  by  displaced  homemakers. 

H.R.  13214.  April  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
as  a  home  service  In  the  Medicare  program, 
nutritional  counseling  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  dietitian. 

H.R.  13215.  April  13,  1976.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  the  burial  at  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Amphitheater,  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
of  the  remains  of  an  unknown  American 
Soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War. 

H.R.  13216.  April  13,  1976.  Po.st  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Reenacts  provisions  relating  to  the 
postal  service  which  were  in  effect  inwnedl- 
ately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  13217.  April  13,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  owners  of  specified 
lands  near  Palo  Verde,  Arizona,  all  mineral 
rights  of  the  United  States  therein. 

H.R.  13218.  April  13,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Permits  the  steamship 
United  States  to  be  used  as  a  floating  hotel. 
Provides  that  during  a  national  emergency 
the  vessel  may  be  requisitioned  or  piu-chased 
by  the  United  States  and  Just  compensation 
for  title  or  use  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 


H.R.  13219.  AprU  13,  1976  Judiciary.  Abol- 
ishes diversity  of  citizenship  as  a  basis  for 
Jurisdiction  of  Federal  district  courts. 

H.R.  13220.  April  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  direct  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  take  all  action  It  deems  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  a  transcontinental  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  Alaska  tlirough  Canada  to  the 
contiguous  48  States. 

H.R.  13221.  April  13.  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Dhects  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  National  Museum 
of  Afro-American  History  and  Culture  in 
the  vlclnitv  of  Wilberforce.  Ohio. 

HJl.  13222.  April  13,  1976.  Prohibits  the 
theft  of  radio  equipment  used  or  operated 
in  the  citizens  ratio  service. 

H.R.  13223.  April  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  knowing  transport,  receipt,  or  sale 
of  stolen  radio  equipment  used  or  operated 
In  the  citizens  radio  service  in  intersUite  or 
foreign  commerce. 

H.R.  13224.  April  13.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Reenacts  provisions  relating  to 
the  postal  service  which  were  in  effect  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  enactment  of  such 
Act. 

H.R.  13225.  April  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  intrest. 
Reaffirms  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service.  Re- 
quires the  Federal  Communications  Commi.->- 
sion  to  make  specified  findings  In  connection 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers. 

H.R.  13226.  April  13,  1976.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish standards  governing  timber  sales  in  na- 
tional forests  consistent  with  multiple  use- 
sustained  yield  principles.  Requires  consid- 
eration of  environmental,  biological,  engi- 
neering, and  economic  factors  prior  to  large 
timber  sales. 

Requires  the  imposition  of  limits  on  clear- 
cutting,  cutting  of  unmarked  trees,  and  cut- 
ting of  Immature  trees  in  national  forests. 
Requires  the  preparation  of  management 
plans  for  national  forests. 

HJR.  13227.  April  13,  1976.  Interior  and  In- 
stUar Affairs.  Designates  a  specified  segment 
of  the  New  River  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

H.R.  13228.  April  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
conunon  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  hiterstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers. 

HM.  13229.  April  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
payment  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
specified  services  performed  by  chiropractors, 
including  x-rays,  and  physical  examination, 
and  related  routine  laboratory  tests. 

H.R.  13230.  April  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  Cre- 
ates a  charitable  body  corporate  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Opportttnlties  Camps  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  camps 
for  disadvantaged  children.  Grants  to  such 
corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  the  name 
•National  Opportunities  Camps." 
H.R.   13231.  April   13,   1976.   Public   Works 
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and  7^-ansportatlou.  A 
tary  of  Commerce  to 
public   works  projects, 
projects  are  designed  t( 
meat  and  do  not  involve 
other  diversion  of  water 

H.B.  13232.  AprU  13, 
tabUshes    a    Conuniael^n 
Treatment  of  Animals 
men;  of  animals. 
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ithorizes   tlie  Secre- 

i^ake  grante  for  local 

provided  that  such 

alleviate  unemploy- 

the  damming  or 

976.  Agriculture.  Es- 

ou    the   Humane 

to  study  the  treat- 


H.R.  1323:1.  April  13,  1076.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes a  Commission  on  the  Hnmane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

HJl.  13234.  April  13.  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Prohibits  any  business  deduction,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  relating  to  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for  the  transportation  of 
any  person  by  commercial  airplane  or  rail- 
road In  excess  of  any  amount  which  is  equal 


to  the  retail  price  of  a  coach  class  fare  ticket 
on  sucli  airline  or  railroad,  unless  the  use  of 
first  class  accommodatlona  ms  neeesssltated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  taxpayer's  Irasl- 
nes.-;  activities  or  by  a  dlsabDlty  or  handicap 
or  because  coach  tickets  were  QZ>aTalIabiIe 

H.R.  13235.  April  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  estate  tax  exemption  and  the 
estate  tax  marital  deduction. 


Oir 


Tlie  Senate  met  a 
called  to  order  by  Hor 
a  Senator  rrora  the 
Island. 

Mr.   PASTORE. 
this  morning  i3  tlie 
Gambrill.   He   is 
Church,  which  is  the 
church  in  the  dioces^ 
Rhode  Island.  He  will 
ate  in  prayer. 


rec  or 


guest  Chaplain 

I^verend  James  H. 

of   the   Grace 

mother  Episcopal 

of  the  State  of 

now  lead  the  Sen- 


IR 


Jai  les 


offe"ed 


111 


We 


1  est 
exan  iple 


PRAl 

The    Reverend 
rector,    Grace   Churct 
Providence,  R.I., 
prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Fathe  r 
for   encouragement 
standards  and  low 
many,  life  is  a  game 
with  the  net  down, 
mind  us  of  Thy  calling 
each  other  on  the  hlg] 
of  life.  May  our 
encourage  the  best 
tire  Nation;  may  our 
the  seed  of  growth  am 
in  everyone  but  needs 
TTiy  service.  There 
hungry  and  we  have 
learn  to  share  it. 
are  lonely  and  we  hav 
lowship;  help  us  to  be 
need  us.  There  are  thoie 
ened;  help  us  throu^ 
make  Thy  love  known 

We  pray  in  the  - 
taught  us  that  senice 
and  that  in  giving 
measuie.  Amen. 


aie 


There 


APPOINTMENT  OF 
DENT  PRO 


Presi(  [en 


The  PRESIDING 
will  please  read  a 
Senate  from  the 
•Mr.  EIasilandI  . 

The  legislative  clerk 
hlg  letter : 

u.s, 

Pbesident 
Washington 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily 
on  oflScial  duties,  I 
Pastobe,  a  Senator  from 
Island,  to  perform  ilie 
during;  my  absence. 

Jam 
Presit 


absent 


Mr.    PASTORE    ths 
chair  as  Acting  PresidA: 


THE  J0UI;NAL 


Mr.    MANSFIELD, 
ask  unanimous  consent 
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10  a.m.  and  was 
John  O.  Pastore, 
State   of  Rhode 


H.    Gambrill, 
in   Providence, 
the  following 


we  turn  to  Thee 
an  age  of  low 
eci^tatious.  For  too 
of  tennis  played 
ask  "ITiee  to  re- 
to  serve  Thee  and 
possible  plane 
In  this  place 
effbrts  from  the  en- 
efforts  encourage 
creativity  that  is 
o  be  nurtured  for 
those  who  are 
food;  help  us  to 
are  those  who 
each  other's  fel- 
( )pen  to  those  who 
who  are  f  right- 
our  service  to 

n^me  of  Him  who 

perfect  freedom 

vte  receive  in  full 


CTING  PRESI- 
TEMPORE 


OF  FTCER.  Tlie  clerk 

comihunication  to  the 

It  pro  tempore 


read  the  follow - 

Senate, 
pro  tempore. 
D.C..  Mas  4. 1976. 


from  the  Senate 

appoint  Hon.  John  O. 

he  State  of  Rhode 

c^utles  of  the  Ctiair 


E&O 


.  Eastland, 
ent  pro  tcmporf. 


]  eupon    took    the 
it  pro  tempore. 


Ur.   President,   I 
that  the  reading 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  May  3,  1976,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GLEim).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELOCATION  OP  THE  JOHN 
WITHERSPOON  STATUE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  732.  S.  2996. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2996)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  relocation  of 
the  John  Wltherspoon  statue,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, by  appropriate  cooperative  agree- 
ment, to  permit  the  removal  to  the  National 
Presbyterian  Center,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  of  the  statue  of  John  Wlther- 
spoon and  supporting  pedestal  which  was 
erected,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  29,  1908 
(35  Stat.  579),  on  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  now  under  the  administrative  jur- 
isdiction cf  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
to  convey,  without  compensation,  title  to 
said  statue  and  pedestal  to  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Chiu-ch,  Incorporated,  a  religious 
corporation  duly  organii:ed  and  existing  vm- 
der  the  laws  of  tlie  State  of  Maryland.  Such 
conveyance  shall  be  on  condition  that  the 
aforesaid  Preitayteriaa  Church,  Incorporated, 
shall  suitably  display  and  maintain  the 
statue  as  a  memorial  to  John  Wltherspoon,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Presbyterian  minister.  The  conveyance 
shall  be  achieved  without  expense  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thu-d  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 


MUHAMMAD   ALI    FACES    THE 
NATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
Sunday  last,  I  had  the  pleasuie  of  watcli- 
ing  and  listening  to  Mr.  Muhammad  AJi 
on  the  CBS  program,  "Face  the  Nation." 
The  reporters  on  that  occasion  were 
George  Herman  of  CBS  News,  Peter  Bon- 
ventre  of  Newsweek,  and  Fred  Graham 
of  CBS  News.  I  found  the  Interview 
fascinating.  I  found  it  very  much  worth- 
while. I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Muhammad 
All  except  in  pictures  In  the  public  prints 
before.  I  was  impressed  with  his  per- 
formance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  transcript  of  the  Fiace  the  Nation 
broadcast,  which  staiTed  Muhammad  All. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record' 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  the  Nation- 
George  Herman.  Muhammad  All,  you  have 
said  Uiat  you  would  like  to  get  out  of  boxing 
and  carry  a  briefcase,  and  be  a  sort  of  black 
Henry  Kissinger.  Did  your  figlit  this  week 
persuade  you  tliat  maybe  its  gettinc  to  be 
that  time? 
Mr.  Ati.  Yes,  sir. 

Herman.  Do  yon  intend  to  retire  .some  lime 
in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  All  Some  time  at  the  end  of  this  year 
my  manager,  Herbert  Muhammad,  and  I  have 
a  plan  where  we  are  going  to  go  to  Germanv 
to  fight  Richard  Dunn,  the  European  cliam- 
plon.  After  that  the  Japanese  wTesUlng  chaai- 
plon  of  the  »x>rld,  contender  Ken  Norton,  and 
then  we'd  like  to  quit. 

Herman.  Have  you  bouglit  a  black  brief- 
ca.se? 

Mr.  Au.  No.  I  have  a  couple  of  briefcases. 
ANNOtmcEK.  Prom  CBS  News.  Washington. 
a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  news  Inter- 
view on  Pace  the  Nation,  with  Muham- 
mad All.  the  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
of  the  world.  Mr.  All  wUl  be  questioned  bv 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Fred  Graham,  bv 
Peter  Bonventre.  AssocUte  Editor  In  Sport's 
for  Newsweek  Magazine,  and  by  CBs  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman. 

HEHiiAN.  Mr.  All,  you  have  said  that  ycu 
like  to  lecture  better  than  you  like  to  box. 
You've  become  certainly  a  very  well-known 
world  figure;  people  inovr  about  von  in  everv 
comer  of  the  earth.  You  say  yon  want  to  be 
a  sort  of  a  black  Henry  Kissinger.  What  is  it 
you  want  to  do  after  you  stop  fighting? 

Mr.  All  Well,  I  figure  that  we  only  have  st 
many  hours  a  day  to  do  whatever  we  ha .  e  to 
do,  so  many  yeais  to  live,  and  in  those  years 
we  sleep,  a'oout  eight  hours  a  day,  we  travel, 
v>e  watch  television;  if  a  man  is  50  yea.'-s  old 
he's  lucky  to  have  had  30  years  to'acttially 
live.  So  I  would  like  to  do  the  best  that  I  can 
for  humanity.  I'm  blessed  by  God  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  famous  face  on  the  earth 
today,  and  I  camiot  think  of  nothing  no  bet- 
ter than  helping  God's  creatures,  or  helping 
ix>verty,  or  working  for  good  causes  where  I 
can  use  my  name  to  do  so,  to  help  this  coun- 
11  y  and  other  coim tries  where  we're  having 
various  problems  where  i;iy  infiucs.ce  might 
help. 
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Bonventre.  Muhammad,  what  do  yoii  think 
you  would  have  become  if  you  didn't  get  into 
boxing? 

Mr.  Au.  I  really  don't  know.  I  started  box- 
ing \irtien  I  was  12  years  old.  I  was  not  that 
educated  In  school,  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done — probably  a  factory  worker, 
or  could  have  been  somewheres  dead,  wound 
up  In  the  wrong  game,  or  the  wi-ong  life,  but 
if  I  had  heard  the  Islamic  teachings,  and  If 
I'd  heard  the  Muslim  teachings,  which  I've 
accepted,  I  would  probably  have  been  a  min- 
ister or  doing  something  else  good  for  man- 
kind, but  not  In  a  larger  way. 

Graham.  Mr.  All,  let  me  explain  that  I'm 
the  law  correspondent  here  at  CBS,  and  they 
didn't  bring  me  In  because  there  might  have 
been  something  illegal  to  ask  you  about,  but 
because  they  learned  that  I'd  been  a  Golden 
Glovers  once  In  the  dim  past.  And  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  sort  of  Walter  Mlttylsh  question. 
Is  there  ever  going  to  be  another  great  white 
hope,  a  white  heavyweight  that's  going  to 
come  in  and  whip  all  of  you  black  heavy- 
weights? 

Mr.  Am.  Well,  there's  a  great  possibility.  We 
can't  foresee  him  now,  like — they  come  up — 
we  might  have  one  now,  might  come  out  of 
the  next  Olympics.  One  might  be  In  some 
gymnasium  now,  and  he'll  knock  out  some- 
body next  week — we  never  know  imtU  it 
happens. 

Graham.  Why  are  there  so  few  American 
white  fighters?  You're  going  to  fight  a  white 
man  in  Germany,  but  why  so  few  American 
white  heavyweights? 

Mr.  All  I  really  don't  know.  One  time  we 
had  Jack  Dempsey,  Gene  Tunney,  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Rocky  Marclano,  Max  Baer,  Tony 
Galento,  we  had  good  fighters — Carmen 
BasUio,  Gene  Foreman,  and  they're  just  not 
here  now. 

Graham.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  about  this 
Japanese  wrestler.  Isn't  that  denigrating 
your  position  as  a  champion  to  go  over  and 
take  part  In  a  gimmick  like  fighting  a 
wrestler? 

Mr.  All  I  would  say  for  an  ordinary  cham- 
pion, yes,  but  people  expect  these  things  of 
me,  I  have  a  great  Imagination,  I'm  always 
doing  something.  I  don't  think  you've  ever 
had  a  boxer  on  this  show,  because  the  things 
that  I've  done  calls  attention,  so  this  Is  go- 
ing to  be — we're  going  Into  the  oriental 
world — there's  things  I  want  to  do  for  people 
over  the  world,  and  I  can  get  through  them 
through  sports,  where  when  I'm  out  of  box- 
ing, they'll  all  know  me.  Now  we're  working 
on  the  oriental  part  of  the  world  for  some 
things  we'd  like  to  do  there,  and  we  get  to 
meet  them  through  sports,  plus  I  have  a  fam- 
ily. I'm  looking  to  take  care  of  my  family.  It's 
a  nice  payday,  and  It's  Interesting.  Many 
people  want  to  know  what  would  a  boxer  do 
with  a  wrestler.  Then  they'll  have  a  chance 
to  see. 

Herman.  Now  let  me  ask  you  about  that 
nice  payday.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  February 
of  1975,  you  said  all  your  fights  from  now  on 
were  going  to  be  free,  that  you  were  going  to 
give  all  the  money  to  various  black  charities 
and  to  help  small  bvislnesses  and  so  forth. 

Does  the  money  come  to  you,  or  is  It  gohig 
to  these  charities? 

Mr.  All  Not  Just  black  charities.  We  have 
all  type  charities,  all  type  people,  so  I  want 
to  get  that  straight  now.  Yes,  the  monies  that 
I  make  after  all  taxes,  I  say  I  like  to  do  all  I 
can  to  help  people  and  work  for  charity 
groups,  and  I  want  to  say  this  on  the  show 
now — I  get  millions  of  phone  calls  from  peo- 
ple thinking  I'm  the  First  National  Bank. 
We  don't  give  away  no  monies.  I  have  law- 
yers, I  have  attorneys,  who  check  the  orga- 
nizations, the  movements,  and  we  don't  have 
no  individuals  in  business  that  have  proposi- 
tions. It's  only  for  groups  of  people  who  need, 
mid  this  Is  what  I  want  to  do. 

Herman.  Is  It  lawyers  and  attorneys  who 
went  t-o  that  Jewish  old  people's  home  in  New 
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York,  where  there  are  just  about  50  people, 
<x  was  It  Muhammad  All  hlmseU? 

Mr.  Att  This  was  me,  this  was  me,  but 
things  such  «6  this,  I  almost  don't  have  to 
get  permission  to  help,  because  we  know  this 
is  rlglit,  and  there's  no  greed  Involved  on  no 
part  of  no  Individuals. 

BoNVZNTRE.  Muhammad,  what  would  you 
say  to  your  son  If  he  came  to  you  and  ex- 
pressed a  deshe  to  box? 

Mr.  All  Well,  I  would — I  think  I'm  going 
to  control  him,  or  help  my  wife  to  control 
him  and  let  him  get  educated  first  and  get 
his  mind  together,  and  I  wouldn't  encourage 
him  to  box.  I'd  let  him  do  It  as  a  game,  a 
sport,  for  health,  but  not  as  a  livelihood  be- 
cause it's  too  dangerous,  but  teach  him  for- 
eign language  and  get  him — see,  we  arc  all 
bom  for  a  purpose,  every  tree,  the  moon,  rain, 
snow,  everything  God  created  has  a  purpose, 
and  man  has  a  purpose,  and  the  wise  man  Is 
he  who  finds  his  Ufe  purpose,  and  we  want 
to  help  him  find  his  purpose  In  life,  which 
I'm  sure  is  not  boxing. 

Bonventre.  Are  you  worried  about  the  bur- 
den hell  have  to  bear,  being  the  son  of 
Muhammad  All?  You're  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
Mr.  All  WeU,  If  my  act  is  not  a  good  act, 
and  If  I'm  not  doing  nothing  right  for  people, 
and  If  my  image  Is  bad,  it'll  be  bad.  But  If  I 
can  do  the  tilings  that  I'd  like  to  do  for  God 
and  the  service  of  mankind,  then  I'm  sure 
hell  be  honored  to  be  known  as  my  son,  and 
he  would  like  to  follow  In  my  footsteps  and 
people  wUl  admire  him  for  that,  but  If  my 
image  Is  bad,  then  It's  bad  for  him. 

Graham.  Can  I  go  back  to  this  question  of 
money  we  were  talking  about  before.  By  a 
rough  estimate  you've  made  almost  |25  mil- 
lion In  purses  since  you  came  back  to  fight. 
Now,  we've  had  the  spectacle  of  some  former 
champs  who  end  up  In  the  gutter.  What  are 
you  doing  to  avoid  that?  Are  you  going  to 
avoid  that? 

Mr.  Ali.  Yes,  sir,  I  pray  to  Almighty  God 
AUah  I  do.  I  think  the  best  thing  that  I 
can  do,  or  anybody  can  do,  is  to  save  their 
money — 
Graham.  What's  your  money  In? 
Mr.  Ali.  Government  tax-free  bonds  Is  the 
best  thing,  I  think,  a  man  can  put  his 
money  in.  Investments  are  bad,  there  an 
no  real  good  investments,  all  of  them  are 
gambles.  And  we  pay  the  government  all 
its  taxes  before  I  get  mine,  but  this  Is  why 
we  fight  so  regular,  because  I  think  two  haUs 
Is  better  than  just  one,  so  we  plan  to  save 
as  much  as  we  can,  and — 

Graham.  You  are  a  conservative,  aren't 
you,  champ?  Oovenunent  tax-free  bonds — 
you're  a  pretty  conservative  man  with  your 
money. 

Mr.  Ali.  WeU,  I  have  a  lot  of  conservative 
fellows  advising  me. 

Herman.  Let  me  ask  you  about  something 
you  said  Just  a  moment  ago  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  Pete.  You  said,  advising  your 
son,  you  would  say  boxing  was  too  danger- 
ous. Has  It  been  dangerovis  for  you?  Have 
you  been  hiu-t.  have  you  been  injured,  have 
you  been  damaged  in  any  way? 

Mr.  All  Oh,  yes,  my  Jaw's  been  broken,  and 
one  nerve  Ls  Just  coming  back  from  tinder 
liere  where  I  couldn't  feel  for  about  a  year 
or  two,  and  right  now  my  eardrum  Is  busted. 
I  got  my  busted  eardrum  In  Manila  with  Joe 
Fi-azier — training  for  Frazler — and  I  just  had 
it  rebusted,  the  same  one  again  in  Italy — 
healed  itself  in  about  two  weeks,  but  this 
is  about  all.  I've  had  a  few  sore  ribs. 

Herman.  I  asked  because  there's  been  some 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  boxing  was  a 
dying  sport  in  the  United  States.  I  noticed 
It  dropped  out  of  a  lot  of  schools  and  a  lot 
of  colleges.  I'm  told  that  now  it's  coming 
back  In  some  colleges.  What  do  you  think 
of  boxing  as  a  sport  for  amateurs? 

Mr.  Ali.  I  think  boxing  is  dangerous.  Any 
man  been  hit  in  the  head,  and  the  brains 
a  delicate  thing— I  think  you  should  be  well 
protected.  If  a  fellow   is  not  qualified,  he 


shouldn't  be  allowed  to  fight,  but  football 
Is  proven  to  have  more  deaths,  baseball,  ice 
hockey,  horse  racing — car  raehig  Is  much 
more  dangerous,  but  I  would  advise  nobody 
to  box  If  they  get  hit  too  much  and  it's  too 
dangerous. 

Bonventre.  Muhanimad,  since  this  is  a 
political  year,  do  you  have  a  favorite  among 
the  presidential  candidates?  And  more  m- 
terestingly,  has  anyone  asked  you  for  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  Alt.  No,  no,  they  haven't  I  made  a. 
statement  the  other  day  that  I'm  not  voting 
for  no  one,  and  I  don't  know  enough  about 
politics— and  I  don't  want  people  watching 
this  show  to  be  Influenced  by  my  feelings, 
because  I  don't  know  enough  about  it.  But 
the  only  administration  that  I  really  have 
liked  te  Ford's  administration,  for  the  simple 
fact  that  Immediately  after  beating  George 
Foreman  I  was  Invited  to  the  White  Hou^e 
and  met  him  and  his  daughter.  King  Hussem 
was  Just  in  the  country,  and  he  thought 
enough  of  me,  knowing  that  he  was  a  Mus- 
lim, he — my  religion — he  thought  enough  of 
me  to  invite  me  to  entertain  him  and  to 
meet  h«m  at  the  White  House,  so  I've  been 
to  the  White  House  twice,  so  if  I  had  to  do 
any  voting,  which  I  don't  know  enough 
about  politics,  but  I  like  President  Ford  una 
his  administration.. 

OtAHAM.  Can  X  go  back  to  the  money  ju-t 
for  a  minute — 

Herman.  Just  a  moment — on  this  question 
of  endorsing  somebody,  you  have  also  said 
that  you  would  vote  for  Jimmy  Carter,  hr.vc 
you  not? 
Mr.  Ali.  I  mentioned  no  names. 
Hesman.  It  seems  to  me  you  were  on  record 
in  a  newspaper  article  saj-lng  you  would 
vote  for  Jimmy  Carter? 

Mr.  AUL  No,  I  remember,  I  said  no  names. 
I  said  there's  a  certain  fellow,  I  just  like  his 
smile. 

Graham.  Well,  were  you  put  off  by  the 
ethnic  purity  remark  that  he  made? 

Mr.  Ali.  No,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  I  don't  condemn  people  for  making 
remarks  or  making  statements.  I'm  sure  we 
aU  make  statements  off  camera  that  would 
get  \is  all  in  trouble,  but — because  some- 
body made  a  mistake,  I'm  one  who  has  been 
criticized  for  things  I've  said,  so  I'm  the 
last  one  to  condemn  any  man  for  something 
he's  said,  because  I'm  a  victim  of  the  same 
c  ir  cumstanc";. 

Herman.  WeU,  you  leave  us  kind  of  hung 
up.  You  like  a  man  with  a  certain  smile,  you 
like  President  Ford — 

Mr.  All  I  didn't  say  no  names— I  like  a 
smile. 

Herman.  You  like  a  man  with  a  certain 
smile  for  president,  and  you  like  President 
Ford — are  you  going  to  vote  for  both  of 
them? 

Mr.  Ali.  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  I  didn't  say 
X  like  him  for  president,  I  Just  said  1  like 
the  image  of  a  certain  man,  I  like  the  way 
he  smUes.  I  see  all  the  politicians  smUe— 
what  makes  you  think  I  mean  Carter? 

Herman.  I  piirsue  this  for  one  particular 
reason.  There's  been  a  big  problem  lately  in 
a  diminished  vote  from  the  black  segment 
of  the  American  population;  the  blacks  have 
not  been  voting  In  anywhere  like  their  past 
strength,  and  so  I  wonder  whether  you  as 
one  of  the  rrrognized  figures  of  the  black 
community  might  give  a  push  to  black  vot- 
ing, or  whether  you  think  this  is  Important? 
Mr.  All  I  think  it's  Important,  if  the  man 
we  vote  for  does  the  right  Job  and  means 
right  for  all  people.  I  don't  know  too  much 
about  politics,  so  this  is  why  Carter,  Fbrd, 
whoever,  I  cannot  openly  make  a  statemeat 
who  I'm  supporting  or  who  I'll  vote  for.  be- 
cause I  don't  know,  but  the  administration 
that  I  like  and  the  one— I've  been  under  a 
few  presidents  since  I've  been  popular,  but 
I've  never  been  honored  like  I  have  by 
President  Ford. 
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Graham.  Well,  you  are 
more  ot  an  Interest  In 
said  that's  one  of  the 
devote  a  lot  of  time  to  ^ 
All.  what  about  this  Image 
izer  that  you  also  have.  Is 
i2ig  at  me  a  little 
know  why,  but — 

Mr.  All  I'm  trying  to 
n.ean  by  womanizer. 

Graham.  Well,  you  have 
yon  re  separated  from 
have  a  reputation  as  a  mar 
eye  for  the  ladles.  Now 
to  be  consistent  with  your 
leader  In  the  years  ahead? 

Mr.  All  Well,  as  far  as 
are  concerned,  I  don't  talk 
public;  as  far  as  my  persor 
family,   these  are  things  I 
public,  especially  on  high 
was  told  yours  would   be, 
expect   to   talk   about   that 

Herman.  You  said  from 
a  wise  man  can  play  the 
act  like  a  wise  man,  and 
"I've  always  got  to  talk, 
me."  Is  that  a  role  that 
trying  to  be  an  actor? 

Mr.  Au.  What  I  was 
to  watch  a  wrestler  named 
and  he  would  always  talk 
going  to  annihilate  the 
do  this  and  do  that,  and  , 
him  get  beat.  And  this  Is 
idea.  So  the  talking  and 
the  predicting,  which  I 
like  I  used  to,  was  only  to  , , 
which  has  now  elevated  me 
in  the  history  of  the  world 
power  and  world  attractloni 
is  Just  a  purpose  of  . 
ing.  That's  why  I  did  that 
do  it. 

Herman.  You  kind  of 
have  to  admit.  I  sort  of  .. 
this  float  like  a  butterfly 
was  the  real  All,  not  some 
cial  ghnmlck. 

Mr.  All  No.  that's  all.  _ 
mercial  gimmick,  but  It  wai 
it  was  the  real  All.  I  do  fl 
fly,  sting  like  a  bee.  But 
and  the  gimmicks  were  Jusi 
flghts.    Newspapers,    gave 
to  write  about. 

Graham.  If  I  can  go  back 
ute.  and  this  Is  obviously  _ 
of  friendliness.  The  questio^ 
religion  and  your  future 
the   impression    one    gets 
loosening  up  a  bit  after  the 
Muhammad.  Do  you  think  11 
and  that  your  role  in  it 
Mr.  Ali.  Well,  what  the 
Muhammad  taught  was 
during  the  thirties  when 
being  castrated,  lynched 
dom,    justice,    equality, 
teach  that  the  white  man 
actions  towards  us  is  that 
that  we're  no  longer  being 
castrated,  we're  given  equai 
go  anywheres  to  live,  even 
the  South  to  have,  so  we 
rights.  People  are  not  acting 
So   honorable   Wallace 
time.  He's  teaching  us  It's 
the    physical    body   that 
Devil.  God  don't  look  at 
hearts  have  no  color.  God 
and  our  actions  and  otir 
white  Muslins,  brown 
yellow  Muslins,  all  colors. 
So  the  big  thing  in  the  chai^ 
white  people  who  have 
and  we  now  recognize  all 
and   we   look   at   them 
works.  Some  blacks  can  do 
So  it's  not  the  color  now, 
actions. 

Graham.    Now,    how 


I  know  you  have 

religion,  and  you've 

things  you  want  to 

later,  but  now,  Mr. 

also  as  a  woman- 

1  hat — you're  look- 

Incredulc  usly  here,  I  don't 

figure  out  what  you 


»  reputation  as — 

wife,  and  you 

who  has  a  sharp 

is  that  going 

■ole  as  a  religious 


personal  beliefs 

about  them  in 

al  problems  with 

don't  discuss  in 

^lass  shows  like  I 

so  I  don't  even 

here. 

lime  to  time  that 

but  a  fool  can't 

hen  you've  said, 

P^ple  expect  It  of 

play?  Are  you 
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talking  about,  I  used 

Gorgeous  George, 

lout  how  he  was 

and  he  would 

p^ple  came  to  see 

where  1  got  the 

gimmicks  and 

't  do  nowadays 

pijomote  the  flghts, 

over  all  athletes 

I  Ls  far  as  drawing 

in  a  sense.  This 

publicity,  all  the  talk- 

I  don't  have  to 

<1  isappolnt   me,   I 

tho.ight  this  poetry, 

iting  like  a  bee, 

Iqnd  of  a  commer- 


I; 


wasn't  a  com- 

promotion,  and 

t  like  a  butter- 

;he  little  poems 

to  promote  the 

1  hem    something 


ia 
is 


ClkU 


Just  for  a  mln- 
i^eant  in  a  spirit 
of  the  Islamic 
th^t — do  you, 
perhaps    It    is 
death  of  Klijah 
s  changing  now, 
change? 
ikonorable  Elijah 
for  the  time, 
black  people  were 
deprived  of  free- 
He    had   to 
s  the  Devil,  his 
the  Devil.  Now 
lynched,  raped, 
jiistice.  we  can 
;he  North  fights 
have  certain 
this  way  today. 
Miitiammad    is    on 
lot  the  color  of 
n  akes    a   man    a 
o\Jr  colors.  Minds, 
at  our  minds 
So  we  have 
MusHis.  red  Muslins, 
it's  the  color. 
;e  now,  we  have 
accepted  our  faith, 
laen  as  brothers 
acording   to   their 
(ivil,  and  whites. 
we  look  at  the 


goiid 


rajed 


can 


leak 
deeds. 


So 


abc  ut    the    money 


though?  There  have  been  reports  that  the 
Muslims  to  a  large  extent  controlled  and 
received  a  lot  of  your  money.  What  truth  Is 
there  to  that? 

Mr.  All  There's  no  truth  whatsoever.  I 
wish  I  could  give  more  to  my  cause  than  I 
do.  Who  receives  most  of  my  money  is  the 
American  government.  I  have  made  about 
$31  million  up  until  this  time,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  about  $28  million,  so  I 
don't  have  no  money  to  give  to  my  religion 
like  I  want  to.  The  government  has  taken 
it.  I'll  make  one  million  five-hundred  thou- 
sand for  the  fight  I  Just  had.  I'll  be  doing 
good  to  go  home  with  *350  thousand  out  of 
one  million  five-hundred  thousand  because 
of  all  the  taxes,  and  state  and  federal  and 
the  government.  So  the  government  will  take 
the  monies,  not  my  religion. 

BoNVENTRE.  Muhammad,  in  your  book,  The 
Greatest,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
revisionist  history.  You  tell  us  that  you 
weren't  brought  up  in  middle-class  comfort, 
but  semi-poverty,  you  tell  us  you're  not  a 
direct  descendant  of  Henry  Clay,  and  you  tell 
us  It  wasn't  a  white  Louisville  cop  named 
Joe  Martin  who  started  you  on  boxing,  but 
a  black  instructor  in  Louisville.  And  thla 
flies  in  the  face  of  all  the  research  we've  done 
over  the  past  fifteen  years.  How  did  we  miss 
it? 

Mr.  All  Well,  Joe  Martin  was  the  man  who 
I  first  started  boxing  with.  Joe  Martin  Is  a 
white  patrolman  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
who  held  boxing  in  Columbia  gym,  and  he 
had  a  show  called  "Tomorrow's  Champions". 
Well,  during  that  time,  well  the  blacks  were 
a  little  held  back,  so  Fred  Stoner  was  the 
best  trainer.  I  would  train  with  Joe  Martin 
at  eight  o'clock  and  go  till  ten  o'clock  and 
train  with  Joe  Martin,  that's  where  I  learned, 
I  mean  Fred  Stoner,  that's  where  I  learned 
my  science,  my  boxing  abilities,  and  my 
dancing  ability,  all  my  skills.  But  I  had  to 
go  back  to  Joe  Martin  In  order  to  stay  with 
him  to  get  on  tlie  television,  which  he  had 
the  connections  snd  the  complexions  to  get 
the  protections.  So  I  stayed  with  him,  but 
the  man  who  actually  trained  me,  that 
taught  me  my  skills,  was  Fred  Stoner.  But 
the  man  who  took  me  around  the  country, 
got  me  the  publicity,  and  put  me  in  the  right 
places  wa.s  Joe  Martin.  So  this  is  how  I  had 
to  make  it  in  that  southern  city. 

BoNVENTRE.  But  What  about,  you  say  you 
grew  up  in  semi-poverty.  Your  father  was  a 
fairly  successful — 

Mr.  All  When  I  say  semi-poverty  I  mean 
many  days  we  didn't  have  food,  and  many 
days  we  had  to  put  cardboard  in  our  shoes, 
and  many  days  the  car  wouldn't  start  be- 
cause it's  always  fifteen  years  too  old,  and 
many  days  the  toilet  wouldn't  flush  cause 
the  plumbing  was  broke,  or  many  days  we 
had  to  put  a  pan  under  the  roof  because  the 
water  had  leaked  in  the  kitchen  and  we 
couldn't  afford  to  flx  it,  or  the  cellar  would 
fill  up  during  the  rain  and  we  had  to  take 
a  bucket  and  put  the  water  out.  My  mother 
and  father  did  all  they  could,  and  with  the 
monies  they  made  they  raised  me  good,  and 
this  is  why  I'm  as  great  as  I  am  now,  because 
of  my  mother  and  father  and  the  help  of 
God.  So,  in  the  way  I  never  had  to  work  and 
they  did  all  they  could  to  feed  me,  so  this  is 
why  I'm  where  I'm  at.  But  semi-poverty, 
compared  to  what  I  know  and  you  know,  we 
may  go  out  tomorrow  and  spend  $150  for 
dinner  if  we  take  three  people.  The  average 
family  in  America  today  feeds  a  family  two 
v/eeks  on  $150. 

Graham.  Were  you  ever  asked  during  that 
period  of  time  to  throw  a  fight? 

Mr.  All  No,  sir.  I  see  this  stuff  in  movies, 
but 

Graham.  Well,  I  would  ask  you  about  that. 
Is  that  Just  in  the  movies,  or  is  there  a  lot 
of  that  in  any  boxing? 

Mr.  All  All  I  know  is  from  the  movies.  I've 
never  had  nobody  say.  "Throw  a  fight,"  I've 
never  knew  nobody  who  did,  and  probably 
in  the  past  these  things  have  happened,  but 
I  don't  know  nothing  a'oout  it. 


Herman.  You  also  report  in  the  book  that 
you  threw  your  Olympic  Gold  Medal  into  the 
river  after  a  couple  of  racist  Incidents.  Do 
you  regret  that  now?  Do  you  wish  you  had 
the  medal  back  now  that  the  country  has 
changed? 

Mr.  All  Yes,  I  wished  I  had  my  medal.  I 
might  try  to  go  back  and  find  that  medal. 
Something  happened  to  me  one  day  and  I 
Just  got  mad  and  threw  the  medal  away. 

Graham.  Can  I  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  Supreme  Court  decision?  There  was  a 
report  around  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
Justices  had  first  voted  to  uphold  your  con- 
viction, and  then  later  that  they  switched 
and  it  was  unanimously  to  overturn  it.  Did 
you  and  your  lawyers  ever  hear  that  rumor? 
Mr.  All  No  sir.  I  never  heard  that  before. 
Graham.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of 
justice   dealt   fairly   with   you? 

Mr.  All  Yes  sir.  I  know  they  have,  I'll  say 
this.  We  have  a  lot  of  moral  problems  in 
America,  but  America  is  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world.  I've  been  throughout  the  world, 
the  best  schooling  system,  the  best  educa- 
tion system,  the  medical  system,  the  high- 
ways, the  cars,  the  airplanes,  the  television 
shows,  and  this  is  why,  morally,  we  need  to 
be  uplifted.  And  the  greatest  moral  teacher 
that  we  have  in  America  is  the  honorable 
Wallace  E.  Muhammad.  And  we  are  now 
looking  to  tell  the  people  more  about  him. 
BoNVENTBE.  Muhammad,  let  me  brmg  a 
couple  of  questions  out  of  left  field.  We 
talked  about  this  once.  Do  you  believe  in  life 
on  other  planets?  And  two,  do  you  believe 
in  reincarnation,  and  if  you  do,  who  would 
you  come  back  as? 

Mr.  All  Yes,  I  believe  In  life,  I  believe  there 
Is,  I'm  not  really  sure.  I  don't  think  none  of 
us  can  prove  it,  but  I've  heard  the  honorable 
Elijah  Mtihammad  teach  that  there  is  life 
on  Mars.  If  I  believed  in  reincarnation.  I 
don't  know,  if  it's  Just  a  quick  question  but 
I  wotild  like  to  come  back  as  Wallace  Muham- 
mad, our  great  Muslim  leader  here  in  Amer- 
ica. To  us,  he's  everything,  because  he's 
teaching  us  all  about  ourselves,  about  God, 
how  to  treat  people,  how  to  eat,  everything, 
my  whole  life,  everything  that  I  do,  every- 
thing that  I  represent,  all  I  think  about 
when  I'm  fighting  is  the  honorable  Wallace 
E.  Muhammad  and  his  program.  He's  the 
only  man  that  I  really  admire  and  I  would 
like  to  come  back  as  him. 

Herman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question 
which,  I  don't  know  whether  it's  out  of  left 
fleld  or  right  field,  about  Muslims  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  the  things  that  people  think  about 
is  the  conflict  in  the  Arabic  world  between 
Moslems  and  Jews.  Some  people  who  are 
Jewish  In  this  country  get  worried  about 
Black  Muslims,  and  yet  you  show  very  little 
in  the  way  of  signs  of  anti-Semitism.  Doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  parallel  there. 

Mr.  All  No,  well  I  like  for  you  to  look  at 
me  as  a  true  one  as  far  as  true  beliefs  are  ■ 
concerned.  We  don't  have  Black  Muslims, 
that's  a  press  word.  We  have  white  brothers, 
we  have  brown,  red,  and  yellow,  all  colors 
can  be  Muslims.  And  as  far  as  the  conflicts 
is  concerned,  in  those  countries,  I  don't  know 
too  much  about  it,  and  I'm  looking  for  peace 
one  day  with  all  people. 

Graham.  Mr.  All,  you're  obviously  a  very 
bright  man,  and  yet  we're  told  that  at  one 
time  that  you  flunked  the  draft  exam  be- 
cause of  the  mental  test.  Did  you  throw  that? 
Was  that  one  fight  you  threw?  Or  was  it 
fixed? 

Mr.  All  The  reason  I'm  laughing  is  because 
it  was  true.  I  did  fail  it.  Today  I'm  not  a  good 
reader.  I  don't  spell  good  at  all,  and  if  you 
gave  me  a  test  today  I  might  fail  it  because 
we  have  two  minutes  to  do  the  test.  I  told 
them  after  that,  they  said,  "Muhammad,  vou 
failed  the  test."  I  said,  "I  told  you  I  was  the 
greatest,  not  the  smartest." 

BONVENTRE.  Muhammad,  they're  gclug  to 
go  into  fllmlng  on  a  movie  based  on  your  life. 
and  you're  supposed  to  be  playing  yourself. 
If  you  weren't  the  star,  who  would  yoii  like 
to  play  Muhammad  Ali  in  your  place? 
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Mr.  Ali.  I  really  don't  know.  I  would  have 
to  take  some  time  to  think  about  it.  But  it's 
real  difficult  because  I've  never — I  can  act, 
they  say  I'm  a  good  actor,  but  nobody's  ever 
written  lines  for  me  and  told  me  what  to  say 
and  then  look  serious.  They've  Invested  so 
much,  Columbia  Pictures,  in  this,  and  they 
really  have  a  lot  of  faith,  and  I'm  thankful 
for  that,  but  they  don't  know  if  I  can  act  or 
not  yet. 

Herman.  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Mu- 
linmmad  Ali,  lor  being  with  us  today  on 
Face  the  Nation. 

Annotjnclr.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation 
Muhammad  All,  the  heavj'weight  boxing 
rhamplon  of  the  world,  was  interviewed  by 
CBS  News  Correspondent  Fred  Graham;  by 
Peter  Bonventre,  Associate  Editor  in  Sports 
for  Newsweek  Magazine;  and  by  CBS  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman.  Next  week, 
Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia, a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  vt-ill  Face  the  Nation. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoee  and  Mr. 
Pell)  are  recognized  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  miirates. 


HAPPY  BIRTiroAY.  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
sense,  this  is  Rhode  Island  Day  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  honored  this  morning  to 
have  as  our  gue.st  chaplain  the  Honor- 
able Reverend  James  H.  GambriU, 
rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Providence, 
R.I.  As  I  had  occasion  to  note,  the  Grace 
Church  in  the  city  of  Providence  is  the 
mother  Episcopal  Church  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  is  150  year.-  old  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful building.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  times  I  have  passed 
it  during  my  boyhood  and  during  my 
adulthood. 

Mi\  President,  today  is  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  perlmps  the  most  significant  date 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  For 
it  was  200  years  ago  that  Rhode  Island 
formally  and  solemnly  declared  its  hi- 
dependence  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  on 
May  4,  1776  that  Rhode  Island  became 
the  fust  free  and  independent  republic 
in  the  Western  Hemisphei'e. 

This  audacious  and  courageous  act  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
must  be  regarded  as  a  watershed  in 
American  history  for  it  led,  perhaps 
inevitably  from  that  point,  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  which 
Rhode  Island  was  joined  by  the  other 
12  Colonies  2  months  later. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Pell,  in  com- 
memoi-atmg  a  day  which  is  as  sacred 
to  Rhode  Islanders  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
i.s  to  all  Americans. 

Rhode  Island  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
fiestined  from  the  very  day  it  was 
loimded  by  Roger  Williams  for  its 
pivotal  role  in  leading  the  CoIonie.s  to- 
ward indeiDcndence  during  the  pre- 
R evolutionary  and  Revolutionary  War 
?:Tiod. 

Roger  Williams  was  a  defiant  free- 
thinker who  refused  to  conform  to  the 
established  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  where  he  wt\s 
on  ordained  preacher.  Becou":e  of  hi.s  un- 


orthodox religious  and  social  Ideas  he 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  deported 
but  instead  he  fled  from  Plymouth  in 
1636  to  found  Providence. 

Rogers  Williams'  colony  became  the 
first  haven  of  religious  worship  in  the 
New  World,  and  Rhode  Island's  early 
settlers  were  probably  the  mast  diversi- 
fied and  intellectual  group  of  religious 
and  political  nonconformists  ever  gath- 
ered in  one  colony.  These  freethinking 
men  established  the  first  Baptist  con- 
gi'egation  in  the  country  at  Providence, 
and  at  Newport  tlie  oldest  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue in  America,  which  today  is  a  na- 
tional shrine,  and  the  oldest  Quaker 
Meeting  House  m  the  Nation. 

It  was  there.  In  the  tiny  breakaway 
colony  that  Roger  Williams  and  his  fel- 
low settlers  practiced  for  Uie  first  time 
in  the  New  World  doctrines  which  were 
later  to  be  sanctified  as  inalienable  rights 
in  the  Constitution — the  freedoms  of  re- 
ligion, speech  and  thought,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sepai"ution  of  church  and 
state. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  only  colony 
which  enjoyed  a  constitutional  form  of 
government  from  Its  very  Inception.  The 
Rhode  Island  charter  was  the  most  lib- 
eral ever  granted  any  New  World  colony 
by  a  European  power.  It  provided  for 
complete  freedom  of  religion,  the  election 
of  all  government  officials,  including  the 
Governor,  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony 
and  tliat  the  testimony  of  black  people 
in  court  was  as  valid  as  anyone's.  Rhode 
Island  was  only  one  of  two  States  that 
was  never  subjected  to  crown-appointed 
royal  governors. 

Imbued  with  this  spirit  of  Independ- 
ence and  nonconformity  and  living  In  an 
environment  of  liberty  and  tolerance.  It 
was  perhaps  Inevitable  that  Rhode  Is- 
landers would  begin  fighting  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  against  the  British  more 
than  a  decade  before  the  rest  of  the  col- 
onies saw  fit  to  support  us. 

While  patriots  in  other  colonies  were 
making  stirring  speeches  to  rally  the 
colonists  to  the  cause  of  Independence, 
Rhode  Islanders  had  already  begun  to 
fight.  Eleven  years  before  the  famous 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
the  celebrated  "shot  heard  round  the 
world,"  Rhode  Islanders  fired  the  first 
sliots  and  drew  the  first  blood  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Rhode  Island  merchants  had  long  been 
trading  with  the  enemies  of  the  British 
crown.  To  cut  off  this  trade,  the  British 
sent  wai"shlps  to  NevTport.  On  July  9, 
1764,  Nev,porters  fought  a  pitched  battle 
with  sailors  from  the  H.M.S.  Squirrel 
using  cutlasses,  clubs  and  stones.  The  in- 
sm'gents  seized  Fort  George  at  Newport 
from  the  British  and  the  Governor  and 
Goneral  Assembly  ordered  the  rebels  to 
fire  the  forts*  cannon  at  Royal  Navy's 
customs  schooner  St.  John.  The  ship 
was  damaged  by  the  carmon  fire. 

In  the  summer  of  1765,  the  British 
customs  ships  were  back  in  force  to  cut 
off  Rhode  Island  shipping.  After  a  suit- 
able pretext  was  found,  Newporters 
seized  and  bumed  a  small  customs 
.schooner  that  was  .serving  as  a  tender 
to  the  frigate  H.M.S.  Maidstone.  Tlie 
Governor  approved  the  action,  natmally, 
and  when  the  British  complained  they 
got  no  satisfaction. 

In  that  same  summer  of  176.^,  New- 


poi-ters,  aroused  by  the  anti-British 
sermons  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Congressional  Meeting  House, 
instigated  the  most  serious  Stamp  Act 
riot  in  America,  a  rebellion  that  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  Gov.  Samuel 
Ward  was  the  only  Governor  in  the 
Colonies  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  Stamp  Act. 

Hostilities  and  friction  between  Rhode 
Islanders  and  the  British  continued  to 
worsoi  and  were  exacerbated  even 
further  when,  on  May  3,  1768,  a  yotmg 
Newport  citizen  was  killed  when  a  Brit- 
ish sailor  fired  upon  a  group  of  citizens 
taunting  British  military  personnel  This 
incident  was  nearly  identical  to,  and  oc- 
curred 2  years  before  the  famous  Bos- 
ton Massacre. 

Within  weeks  a  Liberty  Tree  was  dedi- 
cated at  Providence  and  Silar  Downer 
took  the  opportimity  to  deliver  a  bitter 
denimciatlon  of  British  rule  during 
which  he  assei'ted  that  Parliament  had 
no  authority  over  the  Colonies.  Thi^  was 
a  claim  ttiat  had  never  before  been  made 
by  public  leaders  and  \^-as  not  to  be  re- 
peated anywhere  for  another  6  years. 

Britain's  difficulties  with  Rhode  Island - 
era  were  strained  beyond  royal  endurance 
when  the  customs  schooner  H.M.S. 
Gaspee  was  seized  end  bm'ned  to  the 
waterline  in  June  1772.  The  King  per- 
sonally ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  Gas- 
pee  burning.  The  King  established  a  spe- 
cial commission  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  conduct  the  investigation  and 
make  arrests.  No  one  was  ever  turned 
over  to  the  commission  but  before  the  in- 
quiry was  completed,  Rhode  LJland  and 
Virginia  were  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the 
commissiOD's  Infringement  on  citizens' 
rights  that  they  established  the  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence  throughout 
the  colonies  to  keep  colonists  informed 
of  new  threats  to  their  freedoms. 

Concerned  about  their  increasing  diffi- 
culties with  the  British  and  convinced 
that  the  colonies  must  unite  to  fight  the 
oppressors,  the  citizens  of  Providence  in 
Town  Meeting  voted  on  May  10,  1774,  to 
request  the  other  colonies  to  send  dele- 
gates to  meet  and  discuss  mutual  con- 
cerns in  a  congress.  This  was  the  first  call 
of  the  Continental  Congress;. 

For  their  part  the  British,  intent  upon 
snuffing  out  the  illegal  trade  that  had 
been  conducted  out  of  Rhode  Island  ports 
for  yeai-s,  continued  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  royal  fieet  in  Rhode 
Island  watei's  only  to  be  subjected  to  in- 
dignities and  frusU'atiorLs  beyond  tolei-a- 
tion. 

Finally,  in  December  1774.  Gov.  Joseph 
Wanton  was  Informed  the  British 
planned  to  impound  all  the  firearms  they 
could  find  in  New  England  and  gun- 
powder. Naturally,  the  Governor  in- 
formed iixe  General  Assembly  which 
then  voted  to  remove  all  cannons  and 
gunpowder  from  Fort  George  in  Newport 
to  the  safety  of  Providence.  This  was  the 
first  action  of  its  kind  taken  in  America. 
Tiie  British  protested  to  Wanton  but  it 
ciid  no  good. 

The  incidents  of  armed  insurrection 
arid  resistance  to  the  British  by  Rhode 
I.?ianders  continued  until  the  General 
Assembly,  impatient  with  the  indecision 
of  the  other  colonies,  voted  to  sever  its 
bond.s  to  the  Crown. 
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;olony  of  Rhode 
the    American 


Let  me  conclude  with  the  words  of 
George  Bancroft,  the  noted  American 
historian  who  wrote  t  !iat  "More  ideas 
which  have  become  national  have  ema- 
nated from  the  little 
Island  than  from  all 
States." 

While  this  day  is  sacijed  to  us  in  Rhode 
Island,  we  take  this  occasion  not  only  to 
commemorate  it  but  tc  pledge  ourselves 
to  our  Nation,  for  wh  le  we  are  proud 
Rhode  Islanders,  we  areJAmericans  above 
all. 

Mr.  PELL-  Mr.  Presic^ent,  I  join  today 
with  my  senior  colleague  (Mr.  Pastobe) 
to  commemorate  a  moat  important  date 
in  the  history  of  our  Nbtioii.  On  May  4, 
1776,  Rhode  Island  be<ame  the  first  of 
the  13  colonies  to  declare  its  independ- 
ence from  the  British  C\  own.  By  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  uppe: '  house  and  with 
but  6  out  of  60  disseni  ing  in  the  lower 
house,  the  State  of  R  lode  Island  and 
house,  the  State  of  Riode  Island  and 
with  the  King  a  full  2  n  lontlis  before  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

To  celebrate  this  event  candles  were 
ht  and  placed  in  the  wiidows  of  Univer- 
sity Hall  at  Brown  Unl  fersity,  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  Providence,  a  tradition 
that  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

Together  with  my  fellow  Rhode  Is- 
landers and  particularly  with  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  we  remember  this]  date  and  its  sig- 
nificance for  our  Natioi  I's  history.  For  it 
was  this  smallest  of  oui  13  colonies  that 
took  the  lead  in  signalir  g  an  end  to  their 
tolerance  of  British  ruli  i. 

In  the  words  of  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
in  his  "History  of  the  U  nlted  States" 

May  4.  1776,  Rhode  Island  formally  de- 
clared her  Independence  o  f  Great  Britain,  by 
a  solemn  act,  abjuring  her  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown.  ...  It  cotstitutes  Rhode  Is- 
land as  the  oldest  independent  state  in 
America. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  Rhode  Island 
dependence"  be  printed 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 

An  Act  of  Independence 
Rhode  Island  and 
Passed  bt  the  Genekai 
Old  State  House  in 
1776 


11 


Provi  jence  : 


BY  the  Colony  of 

Plantations 

Assembly  at  the 

I%o\TDENCE,  Mat  4, 


hi  I 


ard 


An  act,  repealing  an  ac 
for  the  more  effectually 
esty  the  allegiance  of 
his  Colony  and  domlnloii 
and  Providence  Plantatic  ns 
the  forms  of  Commlssioi^ 
processes  in  the  Courts 
scribed  by  law. 

Whereas,  In  all  states 
protection  and  allegiance 
latter  being  only  due  in 
former;  and. 

Whereas,  George  the  Third 
Britain,  forgetting  his  di|  :nity 
the   compact   most   solei^ly 
ratified  and  confirmed  to 
this  Colony  by  his  iUustrlbus 
till  of  late,  fully  recogniz(d 
tirely  departing  from  the 
ter  of  a  good  King,  instead 
endeavoring  to  destroy 
tills  Colony,  and  of  all 
by  sending  fleets  and  antUes 
confiscate    our    property, 


unammous  con- 
Act  of  In- 
in  the  Record  at 


the  act  was 
the  Record,  as 


entitled  "An  act, 

souring  to  His  MaJ- 

subjects  in  this, 

of  Rhode  Island 

And  altering 

of  all  WTits  and 

of  the  oaths  pre- 


ef  isttng  by  compact, 

are  reciprocal,  the 

Consequence  of  the 


King  of  Great 
.  regardless  of 
entered   into, 
the  inhabitants  of 
ancestors,  and, 
by  him,  and  en- 
duties  and  charac- 
of  protecting,  is 
good  f>eople  of 
United  Colonies, 
to  America  to 
and    spread    fire. 


tae 

tie 


sword  and  desolation  throughotit  our  coun- 
try, in  order  to  compel  us  to  submit  to  the 
most  debasing  and  detestable  tyranny; 
whereby  we  are  obliged  by  necessity  and  It 
becomes  our  highest  duty,  to  use  every  means 
with  which  God  and  nature  have  furnished 
us.  In  support  of  our  Inviolable  rights  and 
privileges,  to  oppose  that  power  which  is  ex- 
erted only  for  our  destruction. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  axithority  thereof  it  i? 
enacted,  that  an  act.  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
more  effectually  securing  to  His  Majesty  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects,  in  this  his  Colony 
and  dominion  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,"  Be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  this  General 
.\s.'!embly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof,  it  is 
enacted,  that  in  all  conmiissions  for  olTices, 
Civil  and  Military,  and  in  all  writs  and  proc- 
esses in  law,  whether  original.  Judicial  or  ex- 
ecutory, civil  or  criminal,  whereon  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  said  King  Is  made  use 
of,  the  same  shall  be  omitted,  and  in  the 
room  thereof,  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  this  Colony  shall 
be  substituted  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
COLONY  OP  P.HODE  ISLAND  AND  Pr.OVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS 

That  all  such  commissions,  writs  and  proc- 
esses shall  be  otherwise  of  the  same  form 
and  terms  as  they  heretofore  were;  that  the 
Coiu-ts  of  Law  be  no  longer  entitled  nor  con- 
sidered as  the  King's  Courts;  and  that  no  In- 
strument in  writing,  of  any  nature  or  kind, 
whether  public  or  private,  shall,  in  the  date 
thereof,  mention  the  year  of  the  said  King's 
reign. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  render  void  or  vitiate 
any  commission,  writ,  process  or  instrument 
heretofore  made  or  executed,  on  account  of 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  said  King 
being  therein  inserted. 

Mr.  PELL.  Rhode  Island's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  May  4,  1776, 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  many  actions 
of  high  principle,  spiritual  commit- 
ment, and  courage  extending  back  to 
Rhode  Island's  founding  in  1636.  This 
tradition  has  extended  through  the 
years  so  that  the  independent  man  al- 
ways surmounts  our  capitol  building. 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  a  past  president  of 
Brown  University,  has  said: 

Rhode  Island  has  given  to  the  country 
at  large  the  finest  example  of  the  spirit  and 
work  of  the  moral  and  religious  pioneer.  The 
true  explorers  are  not  always  the  men  who 
discover  lakes  and  rivers  or  ride  for  the  first 
time  through  burning  deserts  or  across 
snowy  mountain-passes.  The  real  pioneers 
are  those  who  push  out  the  boundaries  of 
the  human  spirit,  open  up  routes  of  intel- 
lectual commerce,  and  establish  outposts 
of  human  freedom.  Roger  Williams  and  his 
followers  were  not  merely  laying  tlie  foun- 
dation of  a  single  colony;  they  were  ex- 
tending the  frontier  of  the  modern  world. 

Cut  in  the  gleaming  marble  of  the 
facade  of  the  Rhode  Island  Capitol  is 
the  sentence  in  which  Williams  set  forth 
his  great  ideal : 

To  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment  that  a 
most  fiourishing  civil  state  may  stand  and 
best  be  maintained  with  full  liberty  in  re- 
ligious concernments. 

Rhode  Island's  original  principle  of 
freedom  of  religion  was  adopted  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself. 
Later  in  1764  Rhode  Island  was  the  first 
colony  to  put  forth  the  doctrine.  "No 
taxation  without  representation"  in  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  Governor  Stephen 


Hopkins  and  entitled,  "The  Rights  of 
the  Colonies  Examined." 

In  1765  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  col- 
ony to  actively  protest  against  the  impo- 
sition of  the  Stamp  Act  by  directing  its 
officers  to  disregard  the  measure  and  to 
assure  them  indemnity  for  so  doing.  The 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Samuel  Ward, 
stood  alone,  among  the  colonial  Gover- 
nors in  refusing  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port this  act. 

During  the  years  predating  the  Revo- 
lution, organizations  called  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  formed  throughout  all  the 
colonies.  However,  to  Rhode  Island  be- 
longs the  honor  of  a  similar  order  of 
women  known  as  the  Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty who  through  independent  actions 
of  their  own  rebelled  against  the  foreign 
rule. 

The  first  overt  act  of  violence  offered 
to  British  authorities  in  America  oc- 
curred at  Newport,  R.I.  in  1764. 

And  on  the  night  of  June  10,  1772,  in 
an  act  considered  by  many  as  the  bold- 
est, most  daring  and  most  patriotic 
antedating  the  American  Revolution,  a 
small  band  of  Providence  merchants,  led 
by  Abraham  Whipple,  captured  and 
burned  His  Majesty's  schooner  Gaspee 
in  Providence  Harbor.  Although  the 
British  Government  offered  a  reward  of 
500  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  "the 
outrageous  and  heinous  offenders,"  and 
despite  t'ne  fact  these  persons  had  em- 
barked from  a  public  wharf  and  without 
disguise,  not  one  of  the  perpetrators  was 
ever  arrested  or  harmed.  Sentiments 
aroused  by  the  dstruction  of  the  Gaspee 
led  the  colonies  to  appoint  Committees 
of  Correspondence  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

Rhode  Island  was  the  first  colony  to 
establish  a  navy  of  its  own.  On  June  15, 
1775,  Rhode  Island's  navy,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Abraham 
Whipple,  began  the  first  naval  engage- 
ment in  the  Revolution  by  opening  fire 
upon  the  English  sloop  Diana.  Commo- 
dore Whipple  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
Diana  after  the  British  abandoned  their 
foundering  ship  off  the  rocks  of  James- 
town, R.I.,  thereby  winning  the  first  offi- 
cial naval  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

Rhode  Island  was  also  the  first  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  in  1775  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Continental  Navy.  The 
State's  contribution  continued  as  it  gave 
to  that  navy  its  first  commander  in  chief, 
Esek  Hopkins,  and  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  its  commissioned  officers. 

The  culmination  of  these  first  led  to 
the  May  4  Act  of  Independence,  where- 
upon the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly no  longer  closed  its  sessions  with 
"God  Save  the  King,"  but  in  its  stead, 
"God  Save  the  United  Colonies." 

Rhode  Island's  contribution  during  the 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  also  sub- 
stantial. Although  the  State  was  not  a 
battleground,  the  British  Navy  occupied 
Newport  from  December  of  1776  to  Octo- 
ber of  1779,  and  often  raided  nearby 
communities.  These  raids  resulted  in  the 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island  during  August 
of  1778.  The  battle  was  fought  to  a  stand- 
still but  it  marked  tlie  end  of  British  ad- 
vances in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  also  sig- 
nificant in  that  a  black  regiment  was 
raised  to  fight  the  British  and  through 
their  willingness  to  take  arms  and  be- 
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cavise  of  their  courageous  conduct  in  bat- 
tle, they  earned  their  freedom  and  a  place 
in  history. 

Rhode  Island's  landscape  was  spared 
the  war's  scars,  but  the  Revolution  cost 
her  dearly  in  other  ways.  Between  1776 
and  1782  the  population  of  Newport  alone 
was  cut  in  half.  The  State  lost  6,000  in 
population  and  its  commerce,  so  reliant 
on  the  sea,  was  disrupted  severely  durmg 
the  British  occupation  of  Newport. 

Of  particular  Impact  was  Rhode  Is- 
laid's  native  son.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene, 
who  served  as  George  Washington's  aide 
and  confidant,  and  led  American  troops 
in  their  successful  forays  in  the  South. 
This  statue  presently  stands  in  the  east 
front  extension  of  our  capitol. 

As  stated  in  David  Ramsey's  "History 
of  the  American  Revolution": 

History  affords  but  few  Instances  of  com- 
manders who  have  e^shleved  so  much,  with 
equal  means,  as  was  done  by  General  Greene, 
in  the  short  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  He 
opened  the  cainf>aiga  In  the  South  with 
gloomy  prospects,  btit  closed  It  with  glory. 

In  honor  of  General  Greene's  victory 
over  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  the  triumph  that  turned  the 
tide  against  the  British  in  the  South, 
Senator  Pastore  and  I  have  cosponsored 
a  bill,  S.  3282,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr,  Thurmond)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eutaw  Springs  National 
Battlefield  Park  in  South  Carolina. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  event  we 
honor  today  led  to  a  wave  of  other  events, 
far  beyond  the  Imagination  of  those  who 
boldly  declared  their  independence  from 
Great  Britain. 

That  spirit  of  independence  has  not 
been  quenched  in  the  lives  of  today's 
Rhode  Islanders.  Succeeding  generations 
have  embraced  this  notion  and  the  State 
has  adopted  the  Independent  Man  as  its 
symbol. 

Our  independence  as  a  State,  however, 
does  not  overlook  our  commitment  to  the 
Nation's  aims  and  ideals.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans first  and  foremost,  and  in  that 
spirit  we  join  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  celebrating  the  Nation's 
Bicentennial. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Ml'.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unanimous 
consent  orders  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  be  re- 
versed. Mr.  Goldwater,  I  understand,  Is 
detained,  and  would  like  to  have  more 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  will  be  reversed.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 


JAPAN:   GIANT  OF  INDUSTRY- 
MIDGET  OP  DEFENSE 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  ti'ue  global 
power  and  leader  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  since  the  middle  years  of 
World  War  II.  The  United  States  has 
sought  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world, 
and.  indeed  has  fought  for  and  supported 


that  freedom  on  distant  shores  more  than 
any  other  nation. 

While  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  a  leader  among  tiie  nations  of  the  free 
world,  it  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
match  almost  single-handedly  the  relent- 
less expansion  of  Soviet  militai-y  presence 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  forces.  Elach 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  must  re- 
evaluate its  contribution  to  a  worldwide 
military  deteiTent  to  aggi-ession,  as  well 
as  to  its  own  defense  needs.  "This  cer- 
tainly includes  the  United  States  and 
Jai>an. 

It  may  be  useful  for  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple to  reflect  on  the  changing  circum- 
stances in  the  world  which  may  call  for 
different  approaches  concerning  defense 
capabilities  and  policies  of  conventional 
forces.  I  hope  my  comments  will  contrib- 
ute to  these  reflections,  and  to  a  reorder- 
ing of  their  resource  priorities. 

Because  of  increasing  U.S.  dependence 
on  the  Middle  East  for  oil  and  growing 
numbei's  and  amomits  of  other  mlnei*als 
around  the  world,  the  demands  made 
upon  the  U.S.  Navy  to  deter  attack  on 
and  provide  for  the  defense  of  sea  lanes 
in  support  of  its  own  economy  will  soon 
far  exceed  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  Yet 
the  size  of  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  re- 
duced from  over  900  U.S.  ships  in  1968  to 
about  495  today.  This  means  that  fewer 
U.S.  ships  can  be  made  available  in  the 
Pacific  basin  in  peacetime.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  threatened  conflict, 
there  are  major  constraints,  especially  if 
crisis  conditions  are  encountei'ed  in  other 
parts  of  tJie  world. 

With  the  spread  of  more  advanced 
weaponry,  with  increasing  areas  of  in- 
stability and  possible  conflict  in  the 
world  during  the  next  decade,  the  se- 
curity of  Japanese  interests  will  require 
greater  military  power  dedicated  to  their 
defense  of  those  interests. 

To  the  free  world,  the  importance  of 
the  modem  weapons  of  incomprehensi- 
bly destructive  power  is  not  to  win  wars, 
but  to  deter  aggression.  To  the  extent 
any  vacuum  exists,  direct  or  indirect  use 
of  military  force  by  a  Communist  power 
is  invited.  Adequate  deterrence  in  the 
case  of  Japan  is  especially  important  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability.  Vice  Admiral 
Kitamure,  Japanese  Maritime  Defense 
Board,  retired,  stated  In  a  speech  de- 
livered in  August  1975: 

Japan's  geographic,  economic  and  social 
conditions  make  it  militarily  very  difficult 
to  cope  well  with  tlie  situations  .  .  .  should 
an  enemy  force  succeed  in  an  invasion  effort 
into  Japanese  homeland  or  start  large-scale 
attack  on  our  sea  comm\inlcjitious;  and 
partly  because  of  such  circumstances  dam- 
ages and  hardships  which  Japan  suffer  would 
really  be  tremendous. 

The  security  of  Japan  does  not  lie  at 
its  water's  edge  but  extends  far  from  its 
bordei-s,  even  to  the  Middle  East  and 
across  the  Pacific. 

Japan  could  considerably  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  freedom  of  action  of 
U.S.  forces  in  support  of  the  Japanese- 
American  secmity  treaty  in  the  Pacific. 
If  Japan  made  a  significant  effort  to  aug- 
ment its  air  defense  capabilities  and  its 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities,  not 
only  would  such  action  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  Japan  and  increase  the  pros- 
pects of  deterrence  but  would  provide  a 


safety  umbrella  for  U.S.  forces  operating 
in  and  aroimd  Japan  and,  therefore, 
make  those  forces  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent. It  also  would  permit  the  U.S.  Navy 
to  deploy  greater  strength  to  deter  ac- 
tions against  sea  lanes  of  vital,  mutual 
interest  in  distant  waters. 

Other  capabilities  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  Japan  are  antisurface  ship 
striking  capabilities.  In  the  protection  of 
Japan's  sea  communications,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica's trade  with  East  Asian  coimtries; 
other  than  Japan,  is  a  minor  part  of  her 
whole  overseas  trade.  This  means  the 
significance  of  sea  communications 
throughout  the  area,  in  an  emergency, 
is  of  military  and  political  concern  to 
the  United  States,  not  economic.  On  the 
other  hand  about  80  percent  of  Japan's 
imports  and  60  percent  of  her  exports  are 
transported  through  the  western  Pacific, 
west  of  the  chain  of  the  Bomi  Islands. 
Thus  the  sea  lanes  of  the  area  are  of 
much  greater  concern  to  Japan  than  to 
the  United  States. 

Japan  should  be  able  to  patrol  and  to 
provide  surveillance  of  the  area  around 
Japan  along  its  sea  lanes  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
should  be  able  to  defend  effectively  Sola. 
Tsugaini,  and  Thushlma  Straights.  This 
includes  looking  for  submarines  passing 
through  the  straights  and  the  possible 
blockage  of  submarine  passage,  if  nece&- 
sary.  Also,  mine  comitermeasures  are 
needed,  increased  capabilities  to  recon- 
4ioiter  and  to  defend  air  space  and,  as 
"indicated,  antisubmarine  capabihties  of 
a  diversified  sort  are  required. 

There  Is  a  real  possibility  tliat  U.S. 
forces  might  be  reduced  or  completely 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  in  the 
future.  It  not  only  is  in  Japan's  own  self- 
interest  to  assist  South  Korea  in  its  de- 
fense, but  it  appears  logical  for  Japan  to 
take  over  gradually  that  responsibility 
of  the  United  States.  The  vast  industrial 
base  of  Japan  would  appear  as  a  tempt- 
ing morsel  to  a  Korea  under  the  control 
of  Kim  H  Sung. 

In  assessing  Japan's  contribution  to 
its  defense  and  the  defen.se  of  the  Far 
East  region,  the  following  comparisons 
with  the  Fedei-al  Republic  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  revealing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Island  nation  of 
Japan  has  displayed  a  resiliency  prac- 
tically unequalled  in  terms  of  economic 
recovei'y  after  the  debacle  of  World  Wai- 
II.  Japan  is  a  proud  nation  with  a  na- 
tional heritage  in  industriousness  among 
its  people.  In  tlie  period  from  1963  to 
1974,  Japan's  gross  national  product  has 
increased  from  $123.3  billion  to  $330.5 
billion  in  constant  dollars;  an  annual 
percentage  growth  rate  in  excess  of  10 
percent.  Duiing  this  same  period  Japan's 
military  expenditures  have  risen  from 
$1.2  billion  to  $2.9  billion  in  constant 
dollars;  a  giowth  rate  per  annum  of  9 
percent.  These  figures  also  reflect  a  de-  • 
crease  in  military  expenditures  as  a  p>er- 
centage  of  GNP  from  1.00  to  .82  percent 
over  the  same  time  period. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  experienced  a  growth 
in  its  gross  national  product,  1963-74, 
from  $173  billion  to  $274.1  bilUon  In 
constant  dollars;  an  annual  percentage 
growth  rate  of  4.7  percent.  Dm-ing  this 
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same  period,  the  PRG's  military  expendi- 
tures have  risen  frcHn  :  >9  billion  in  con- 
stant dollars;  a  growth  tate  of  0.3  percent 
per  year.  Tliese  fignres  teflect  a  decrease 
in  military  expenditure ;  as  a  percentage 
of  ONP  from  5.19  to  :  :.41  percent  over 
the  same  period.  How«ver,  in  1974,  the 
PRO  reversed  this  trend  and  expended 
3.6  percent  of  its  GNI  on  its  military. 
At  a  time  when  the  comi  nitment  to  NATO 
by  several  European  countries  is  ob- 
viously weak,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  strengthe  ned  its  contribu- 
tion. There  is  no  doubb  that  without  a 
strc«ig  German  military  in  NATO,  the 
United  States  \^•ould  not  continue  its 
participation. 

Diu^ng  the  same  per  od,  1963-74,  the 
U.S.  gross  national  pi  oduct  Increased 
from  $805.1  billion  to  $1.2  trillion  in  con- 
stant doUars;  an  aniual  percentage 
growth  rate  of  3.9  percsnt.  Military  ex- 
penditures have  risen  from  $71.3  billiOTi 
to  $74.3  billion  in  constant  dollars;  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  1  percent  These 
figures  reflect  a  decreas  e  in  military  ex- 
penditures as  a  percent  ige  of  GNP  from 
8.86  to  6.15  percent,  a  decline  of  2.7  per- 
cent. However,  it  Is  antlQipated  that  Con- 
gress will  substantially  increase  author- 
ized military  expenditiujes  for  fiscal  year 
1977  to  $113  billion,  an  increase  of  11.19 
percent.  I 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  fig- 
ures that  of  the  three  countries  c<Hn- 
pared,  Japan  apparency  has  the  least 
willingness  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures to  maintain  'an  adequate  de- 
fense force  for  Itself  aijd  its  regicm. 

The  United  States  re^rds  Japan  as  an 
Indispensable  partner  a<id  ally  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Japan  shares]  this  view. 

There  Is  a  growlnf  awareness  In 
Japan,  I  believe,  of  secunty  problems  and 
a  serious  Interest  In  mj^tters  of  national 
security.  Japan  is  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  self-defense  force  de- 
limited by  its  Constitutton  written  dur- 
ing the  aftermath  of  World  War  n.  This 
constraint  should  not  mean,  however, 
that  Japan  should  not  tike  a  more  active 
role  in  the  regional  defense  posture  of 
the  western  and  norther  n  Pacific.  Indeed, 
Japan  has  a  stronger  reason  now  than 
ever  before  to  Increise  Its  military 
strength  in  order  to  pro  ect  its  industrial 
base  smd  the  f  reedMns  i  >f  its  citizens. 

Just  as  there  is  a  reluctance  among 
Japanese  to  expand  their  military,  there 
is  a  similar  reluctance  among  some 
Americans  and  some  Germans  to  make 
the  necessary  military  cmnmitments  to 
match  the  Soviet  expansion. 

Prior  to  this  year's  !>  partment  of  De- 
fense budget  proposal,  ttie  United  States 
has  continually  decrease  its  military  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  its  GNP  at 
a  steady  rate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
peak  years  of  ttie  Vietnam  conflict.  Al- 
though I  do  not  belie  i^e  that  military 
expenditures  should  be  tied  necessarily 
to  a  set  percentage  figure,  the  decline 
must  level  off  and  inc'ease  If  the  free 
world  with  the  United  £  tates  as  its  lead- 
er is  to  continue  to  aflec  events  through- 
out the  wtvld. 

Oar  allies  around  the  world  must  real- 
ize that  the  United  Sti  ites  suffers  from 
adverse  ec<»iomlc  condl  ;ions  Just  as  they 
do,  and  they  cannot  ecpect  us  to  con- 


tinue to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  de- 
fend nations  which  are  not  defending 
themselves  and  their  region  suflQcier.tly. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  Japan  is  in  that 
position. 

In  reassessing  defense  capabilities  and 
priorities,  consideration  has  to  be  given 
to  the  long  leadtime  required  to  build  up 
military  forces  to  combat  successfully 
forces  equipped  with  modem  weapons. 

It  Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  Japan '.s 
defense  force  be  strengthened  to  further 
insure  stability  of  the  western  Pacific. 
With  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  naval  capa- 
bilities and  fewer  ships  available  to  pa- 
trol routinely  the  world's  oceans.  It  Is 
doubly  Important  tliat  Japan  increase  its 
patrol  capabilities. 

This  Increase  in  regional  defense  capa- 
bilities can  be  done  in  a  positive  manner 
and  without  raising  fears  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Orient  that  Japan  has  new- 
aspirations  of  becoming  again  an  aggres- 
sive military  power.  So  long  as  Japan 
neither  desires  nor  needs  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  Its  own  security  the  major  powers 
in  East  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  no  rea- 
son to  fear  an  Increase  in  Japan's  con- 
ventional military  weapon  systems. 

Since  Japan  is  secure  imder  the  um- 
brella of  the  U.S.  nuclear  capability 
which  the  United  States  desires  to  con- 
tinue, this  Island  nation  should  Improve 
and  upgrade  Its  conventional  national  se- 
curity forces  through  an  active  moderni- 
zation progi"am.  The  administration, 
during  the  period  when  Mr.  James 
Schlesinger  was  Secretary  of  Defense, 
was  maklTLg  overtures  to  Japanese  lead- 
ers to  consider  such  priorities.  Those  ef- 
forts are  praiseworthy,  and  should  be 
continued. 

There  is  an  apparent  desire  on  the 
part  of  Japan  to  be  less  dependent  in 
conventional  weaponry  on  the  United 
States,  while  continuing  its  nuclear  de- 
pendency. The  Japan  Defense  Agency  in 
fact  prepared  a  white  paper  as  recently 
as  1970  which  indicated  that  the  self- 
defense  forces  duty  would  be  to  protect 
Japan  against  limited,  conventional  at- 
tack. A  policy  statement  by  that  same 
agency  declared  that  defense  power 
should  be  based  on  the  nation's  indus- 
trial power  and  that  the  domestic  de- 
velopment and  production  of  military 
equipment  should  be  promoted. 

Japan  has  evolved  over  the  past  30 
years  into  a  major  factor  on  the  world 
scene.  It  has  accepted  the  responsibilities 
which  accompany  strength,  and,  as  a 
force  for  democracy,  has  contributed  Im- 
mensely to  the  prosperity  and  the  peace 
of  East  Asia  and  the  world.  I  am  confi- 
dent Japan  will  continue  to  find  new 
ways  in  the  military  and  political  fields 
in  which  it  can  contribute  to  our  mutual- 
ly shared  goals  and  responsibilities. 

It  must  begin  by  recognizing  that,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  increase 
their  military  strength  and  solidarity, 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  must  be 
individually  viable,  with  independent  de- 
fense capabilitie.s,  yet  we  must  be  allied 
militarily.  Each  nation  which  possesses 
sufficient  capability  must  assume  pri- 
marj'  re.<;ponsibility  for  the  defense  of  its 
region.  Accordingly,  we  must  each  bear 


an  equitable  share  of  the  cost  and  re- 
sponsibility for  mUitary  preparedness. 

As  the  comparison  I  presented  earlier 
demonstrates,  Japan  has  far  exceeded 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  in- 
dustrial growth,  and  yet  Japan's  con- 
tribution to  its  own  defense  and  to  the 
common  defense  of  its  alUes  is  less  tlian 
one- third  that  of  Germany.  The  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Japan  now  allows,  and 
indeed  requires,  significant  improvement 
in  its  defense  capabiUties.  I  believe  the 
reality  of  free  world  defense  require- 
ments demands  such  a  change. 

Therein  lies  Japan's  importance  now 
and  for  the  future — as  a  sovereign  de- 
mocracy, as  an  ally  and  frigid  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  economic  and  pol- 
itical force  for  progress  and  individual 
liberty,  and  a  military  force  for  peace 
in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tiae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  Is  rccognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutci. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
about  2  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
annoimced  he  would  make  a  series  of  six 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  our  new 
bomber,  the  B-1.  In  the  instance  of  the 
first  speech  he  supplied  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  with  a  copy  of  it  so  that 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  give  its  own 
analysis  and  its  own  answer.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  second  speech,  which  was 
yesterday,  we  received  copies  of  his 
speech  only  a  few  moments  liefore  it 
was  to  be  given  on  the  floor. 

If  he  Intends  to  supply  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  with  advance  copies  in 
the  futm-e.  fine.  If  he  does  not,  I  will 
answer  his  remarks  on  the  floor  and  then 
the  Air  Force  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
timity  to  give  further  analyses  on  the 
next  day. 

I  tliink  tliis  would  be  much  wiser  than 
for  my  colleagues  to  rely  solely  upon  my 
remarks  in  answering  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  do  not  know  the  source  of 
his  information,  and  my  information, 
while  rather  larger,  is  not  completely 
adequate  to  the  task.  The  Air  Force 
would  be  the  only  source  for  a  complete 
analysis  of  Senator  Proxmire's  remarks 
and  an  answer. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  B-1  since 
its  very  inception,  since  it  was  laid  out 
on  paper.  I  have  followed  it  throughout 
its  construction  and  test  period,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

One  subject  that  was  stressed  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
the  matter  of  high  speed.  It  was  first  de- 
termined in  designing  this  bomber  that 
it  would  be  one  with  a  speed  capability 
of  about  Mach  2.3,  which  would  be  in 
excess  of  1.400  miles  an  hour.  But  since 
its  inception  and  considerations  on  it,  it 
was  decided  that  1.6  Mach  would  be  suf- 
ficient speed  for  the  foreseeable  possi- 
bilities of  battle.  However,  the  B-1  has 
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achieved  speeds  in  excess  of  Mach  2  in 
flight  tests.  It  did  that  just  2  days  ago. 
That  capability  can  be  included  in  fu- 
ture modifications  of  the  operational 
aircraft  when  the  threat  warrants. 

All  this  amounts  to — and  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  is  one 
of  our  better  known  test  pilots — is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  air  inlets  on  the  engines 


so  that  the  air  can  be  better  directed, 
more  of  it  can  come  in,  and  we  can 
achieve  a  mach  2  plus.  It  will  cost  about 
$1  million  an  airplane.  Just  as  we  dis- 
carded the  escape  capsule  in  the  interest 
of  saving  money  and  weight,  we  have  dis- 
carded the  variable  intake  capability  on 
the  earlier  aircraft. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time, 

Comparative  Table 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
swers to  Senator  Proxmire's  statement 
of  yesterday,  answers  made  by  the  Air 
Force,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them. 

Thei-e  beiiag  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SENATOR    PROXMKE 

Some  of  the  advantages  cited  for  the  B-1  over  the  B-52  are: 

Supei-souic  capabiUty; 

Greater  hardening  against  thermal  overpressure  nuclear  effects; 

Improved  take-off  capabUltles; 

Higher  penetration  speeds; 

Lower  radar  cross-section;  and 

Larger  payload. 

This  list  of  major  advantages  has  been  steadily  shrinking  since 
the  Inception  of  the  B-1  program.  Forever  lost  to  this  list  are  greater 
range,  lower  Infrared  signature,  and  many  others. 


The  B-l's  supersonic  capability  will  simply  not  be  used. 


B-l's  supersonic  capability  results  in  very  severe  penalties  in  teru).s 
of  weight,  cost,  complexity  and  subsonic  performance. 


The  advantages  of  the  B-1  over  the  B-52  were  specified  after  lu- 
depth  analyses  over  a  number  of  years.  None  of  them  was  a  casual 
or  whimsical  selection.  Of  those  modified  since  the  original  design, 
none  which  affects  the  capabUity  of  the  B-1  to  accomplish  its  mts- 
sion  against  the  advanced  threat  has  been  permitted. 

Four  of  the  six  advantages  listed  by  Senator  Proxmire  of  the 
B-1  over  the  B-52  tiave  not  changed  at  all  since  the  program  was 
approved  in  1970.  The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1  has  changed. 
The  production  B-1  will  be  configiired  to  fly  at  1.6  Mach.  The  B-52 
is  a  subsonic  aircraft.  The  capability  for  speeds  in  excess  of  Mach  2 
can  be  achieved,  if  required  by  installing  the  mechanism  which 
operates  the  variable  area  inlet.  Nothing  else  has  to  be  done. 

The  take-off  distance  of  the  B-1  has  increased  15'^  since  1970 
but  the  B-52  take-off  distance  is  still  409c  greater  than  the  B-1. 
This  means  the  B-1  will  be  able  to  use  twice  as  many  bases  as  the 
B-S2.  In  the  48  contiguous  states,  this  amounts  to  over  300  air  fields. 

The  supersonic  capabiUty  of  the  B-1  requires  our  potential  adver- 
saries to  maintain  an  air  defense  system  capable  of  coping  wlUi  a 
Bupersonic,  high  altitude  threat.  These  expenditures  associated  with 
such  a  defense  are  not  trivial.  Also,  a  supersonic  capability  provides 
the  B-1  with  a  degree  of  versatility  and  tactical  flexlbUlty  which,  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  history,  will  serve  the  nation  well  during  its  pro- 
jected lifetime.  Although  not  the  primary  tactic,  high  altitude,  high 
speed  penetrations  can  be  highly  effective  against  some  lesser 
defended  targets.  A  supersonic  capabUlty  also  provides  another  effec- 
tive defensive  meastire  during  portions  of  the  bomber's  penetration 
to  a  low  altitude  descent  point  and  withdrawal  after  striking  its 
assigned  targets.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  possibility  that  the  B-1 
might  be  used  in  roles  other  than  its  primary  mission.  When  an  air- 
craft is  designed  to  have  a  lifetime  spanning  three  decades,  it  is 
important  to  retain  as  much  flexibility  as  economically  possible  to 
cope  with  unforeseen  and  unforecast  situations.  The  B-62,  because 
it  is  subsonic  and  has  a  large  radar  cross-section,  Is  effectively  denied 
the  flexibility  of  the  supersonic,  high  altitude  tactic. 

As  a  bomber's  speed  approaches  that  of  the  Interceptor,  which  is 
the  case  for  the  B-1  at  lx)th  low  and  high  altitudes,  the  margin  for 
error  by  the  defenses  is  reduced  or  eliminated  making  a  first  pass  kill 
mandatory  and  complicating  the  air  defense  battle  management 
because  of  the  need  for  backup  interceptors.  Also,  the  more  severe 
intercept  problem  decreases  a  mlssUe's  probabUlty  of  successfully 
striking  the  bomber,  even  if  a  launch  is  possible. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  retention  of  the  supersonic  perform- 
ance of  the  B-1  is  highly  cost-effective.  It  is  a  natural  fall-out  in 
enhanced  operational  fiexlbillty  accruing  from  the  exacting  design 
requirements  of  the  primary  mission — nuclear  hardness,  rapid  escape 
and  high  speed  low  altitude  flight. 

The  supersonic  capability  does  not  penalize  the  B-l's  capabUlty 
to  accomplish  Its  design  mission.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fall-out  of 
a  design  which  provides  for  rapid  esc^>e  from  its  take-off  base,  a 
high  degree  of  hardness  to  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  biu^t,  and  for 
penetration  at  very  low  altitude  at  near  the  speed  of  sound.  If  the 
B-1  were  redesigned  with  no  thought  of  a  supersonic  mission,  it 
would  look  very  much  like  the  B-1  looks  today.  Consideration  of 
safe  escape,  hardness,  and  high  subsonic  penetration  speed,  coupled 
with  the  requirement  to  operate  from  relatively  short  runways,  as 
compared  to  a  B-52,  would  result  In  a  swlng-wlng  design,  a  long 
and  slim  fuselage,  a  very  strong  structure,  and  afterburning  en- 
gines. The  natural  fall-out  would  be  a  supersonic  capability.  To 
repeat,  the  aircraft  characteristics  which  support  supersonic  high 
altitude  flight  are  the  same  as  those  which  provide  the  hardne.ss 
against  nuclear  blast  for  Increased  survivability  and  capability  for 
near  supersonic  speeds  at  very  low  altitudes.  Since  the  B-1  has  been 
designed  with  the  criteria  of  high  survivability  aganst  nuclear  ef- 
fects and  a  primary  penetration  tactic  of  very  low  altitude,  very  high 
subsonic  speed — the  weight,  cost,  complexity  and  subsonic  perform- 
ance degradation  attributable  to  the  secondary  supersonic  penetra- 
tion capability  are  very  slight.  In  fact.  If  the  supersonic  mission  were 
eliminated  In  a  newly  designed  B-1,  a  decrease  In  weight  and  an 
increase  in  range  of  less  than  2'}i-  would  result:. 
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TbB  B-1'8  Infrftred  sl;nat\m  at  supersonic  speed  makes  tt  more 
slr-to-alr  missiles. 


TuIneraUa  to  SAMs  and 


The  range  of  the  B-1   b  already  seriously  below  Its  design  goal. 


Supersonic   operation 


B-1  supersonic  capabllit; ', 


need  lor  a  variable  sweep 


wonld  decrease  B-1  range,  thus  decrease 


The  high-altitude  supersonic  mission  is  not  the  B-l's  primary 
mission:  however,  throned  tactics  and  protective  counternteasuree, 
it  can  be  eSective  in  that  mission.  If  a  supersonic  penetration  were 
required,  SRAM  missiles  would  be  launched  to  degrade  or  destroy 
Soviet  SAMs  prior  to  entering  their  lethal  zone  U  such  zones  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  B-1  will  carry  a  large  load  of  Infrared  decoy 
flares  for  protection  against  Infrared  guided  missiles.  These  are 
automatically  dispersed  as  needed.  The  EX^M  carried  aboard  the  B-1 
will  also  be  highly  effective  in  denying  ranging  and  tracking  data 
to  SAM,  AAA,  and  Interceptor  radars  in  both  subsonic  and  super- 
sonic penetration  modes. 

The  range  of  the  B-1,  on  its  design  profile,  is  more  than  adeqiiate 
to  cover  all  of  its  strategic  mission  targeting  requirements.  The  range 
decrement  of  about  7%  below  its  design  miselon  distance  goal  estab- 
lished six  years  ago  cannot  be  called  a  "serious"  degradation.  Even 
If  Its  range  were  to  be  degraded  another  10%,  it  could  still  effectively 
carry  out  all  of  Its  assigned  missions. 

Although  the  B-1  is  capable  of  performing  all  of  Its  missions  on 
tbe  exact  profile  as  laid  down  In  1970,  operational  tactics  available 
to.  the  military  planner,  coupled  with  the  flexlMIlty  of  the  aircraft, 
enable  the  range  of  the  B-1  to  be  greatly  extended  If  required.  The 
simple  expedient  of  tanker  rendezvous  at  a  point  more  distant  from 
the  B-l"s  takeoS  base  would  allow  much  more  range  than  the  stylized 
specification  mission  profile.  A  "top  off"  by  a  tanker  over  the  Arctic 
regions  could  add  hundreds  of  miles  penetration  distance  if,  fcr 
some  reason,  alternate  routing  or  "dog-legs"  are  desirable. 

The  statement  Is  not  correct.  The  Senator  has  confused  the  sec- 


target  coverage  and  eTttslve  maneuver  capability;   increaaes  tanker    ondary  supersonic  mission  with  the  primary  low  altitude  mission, 
dependency  and  general]  y  endangers  success  of  its  mlswlon.  There  is  no  decrease  In  target  coverage  or  range  unless  supersonic 

speeds  are  used.  This  is  not  planned  In  conjunction  with  the  low 
altitude  mission,  although  It  Is  a  tactic  which  Is  available  to  the 
planner  and  aircrew. 

The  B-l's  primary  employment  altitude  will  be  in  the  low  pene- 
tration mode  without  supersonic  flight.  However,  the  supersonic 
capability  still  provides  viable  options,  particularly  for  specialized 
situations,  incUidlng  those  Involving  less  than  a  massive  nuclear 
exchange.  In  such  roles,  tanker  dependency  Is  not  the  issue.  The 
supersonic  capability  of  B-1  Is  derived  from  the  requirement  for 
successful,  fast  base  escape  and  high  subsonic,  terrain  following 
low-altitude  penetration  In  the  face  of  technologically  advanced 
Soviet  defenses. 

The  B-1  target  coverage  has  not  changed  as  a  result  of  having  a 
supersonic  capability,  nor  has  such  capability  adversely  affected  the 
aircraft's  ability  to  maneuver  In  the  most  demanding  terrain  follow- 
ing conditions. 
The  B-1  is  denied  lonfeer  range,  lower  m  slgnatiu^,  greater  target  supersonic  capabUlty  is  Inherent  In  the  requirement  for  pre- 
flexlbllity,  heavier  pay!  oad.  greater  evasive  maneuver  capability,  launch  survivability  and  low  level,  high  subsonic  speed  penetration. 
shorter  take-off  <1lHt4infi< ,  and  tbus  overall  survlvabill^.  all  because  jf  the  aircraft  cannot  quickly  escape  Its  base  or  effectively  penetrate 
of  Its  supersonic  capabllty.  Additional  subsonic  compromises  had  defenses.  It  will  be  Ineffective.  Thus,  supersonic  capability  for  the 
to  be  made  In  the  f us*  lage  and  wing  design  In  order  to  give  the    b-1   required   only   minor   additional   provisions — a   small   price   to 

pay  for  a  viable  B-1  employment  option  to  provide  a  broad  range 
of  tactics  to  cope  with  futiu-e  threats. 

Without  a  supersonic  capability,  mission  planning  flexibility  is 
lost  forever,  no  matter  how  desirable  supersonic  capability  might 
become.  Tactical  flexibility,  including  the  supersonic  option,  remains 
a  definite  plus  to  the  B-l's  cost-effectiveness. 
It  is  not  clear  that  boAber  designers  would  want  to  give  a  subsonic  ^he  fact  that  analyses  are  made  of  a  particular  approach  does 
penetrator  a  swing-wli  g.  since  that  choice  Incurs  a  substantial  jj^^  imply  that  It  has  any  credence.  Past  and  present  analyses  aU 
weight,  voUune,  and^  o  >mplexlty  penalty  In  the  design.  In  fact,  indicate  that  the  swing  wing  requirement  is  the  most  effectively  way 
amies,  who  competed  with  RockweU  for  the  ^^  Qjegt  tij^  f^st  takeoff  requirement  (wings  forward)  and  the  low 
B-1  contract,  submltte<,  alternative  fixed  wing  designs  to  the  Air  altitude,  high  subsonic  penetration  requirement  (wings  swept  back). 
Force  along  with  their  s  (ring  wing  proposals.  And  as  late  as  one  year  -j^jg  ^^s  true  In  1870  when  the  Air  Force  asked  all  three  airframe 
ago  In  an  effort  to  redu  :e  costs,  the  Air  Force  was  reexamining  the  manufacturers  to  submit  alternative  fixed  wing  proposals.  None  of 
*^8-  these  fixed  wing  alternatives  were  Judged  adequate.  Again  last  year, 

at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Air 
Force  looked  at  a  fixed  wing  design  and  found  it  unacceptable.  The 
elimination  of  the  variable  swept  wings  would  severely  compromise 
B-1  takeoff  distance,  range,  and  penetration  speed. 
•For  instance,  a  subsdnlc  penetrating  bomber  would  have  engines  ^he  Senator's  statement  Is  based  on  a  misconception  of  engine 
far  different  from  thos^  on  the  B-1.  High  bypass  ratio  turbo*ans,  performance  and  aerodynamics  associated  with  high  speed,  low 
such  as  those  powering  the  747  and  DC-10.  would  give  the  subsonic  altitude  fiight.  The  B-1  engines  were  optimized  to  perform  the  two 
bomber  extremely  high  thrust  at  takeoff  without  the  need  for  a  basic  phases  of  the  strategic  bomber  mission— fast  takeoff  and  low 
fuel  guzzling  afterburner  such  as  that  required  by  the  B-1  engines,    altitude  penetration  of  enemy  defenses  at.  high  subsonic  speed.  The 


These   ultra-blgh   efficient   turbofans   simply   cannot   be   used   on 
supersonic  aircraft." 


solution  Is  based  on  fundamental  aerodynamics.  The  high  bypass 
ratio,  turbofan,  which  provides  good  Initial  acceleration  on  takeoff, 
becomes  InefBcient  as  high  subsonic  velocities  are  reached  in  the 
denser  air  of  low  altitudes.  Thus,  the  design  limiting  factors  are 
those  imposed  by  low  altitude  flight  at  high  subsonic  speed.  While 
high  bypass  ratio  engines  are  extremely  efficient  for  their  design 
mission,  which  is  cruise  at  high  altitude  (around  35,000  feet),  their 
huge  frontal  area  and  the  drag  produced  by  such  large  frontal  area 
make  them  Inefficient  In  the  low  altitude,  high  speed  regime.  They 
simply  could  not  meet  the  B  1  requirements. 
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The  recent  Air  Force  announcement  that  the  B-1  top  speed  will 
be  slashed  frcnn  Mach  2.2  to  Mach  1.6  offers  Insight  Into  the  real 
T.^Uue  of  the  much  vaunted  supersonic  capability.  The  Air  Force 
adopted  this  modification  In  (urder  to  reduce  the  spirallng  B-1  costs, 
but  in  fact  the  program  cost  savings  realized  will  only  be  $240 
million.  In  other  words,  the  Air  Force  traded  off  half  of  the  super- 
sonic capability  of  the  B-1  for  a  mere  l-::  savings  In  total  program 

COBIS. 


FACT 


The  Air  Force  claims  that  the  (supersonic)  cost  Is  only  1S%  of 
the  procurement  cost. 


Tills,  of  course,  ignores  the  substantial  performance  cost  Just 
discussed. 

.  .  .  the  cost  of  supersonic  capability  would  amount  to  a  cost  of 
|3  billion.  That  amotint  would  be  enoxigh  to  pay  the  $2.1  billion  cost 
of  re-englning  the  B-52  fleet. 


An  antl-SUAWACS  missile  would  be  a  cheaper  and  more  effective 
alternative. 


If  high  altitude  defenses  are  degraded  or  non-existent,  subsonic 
B-1  penetration  at  high  altitude  would  be  Just  as  effective  without 
reducing  range. 


The  B-52  is  of  the  same  generation  as  the  KC-135  which  was 
found  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  to  have  an  adequate 

level  of  probability  of  launch  survival. 


The  E-52  Is  not  unacceptably  Inferior  to  the  B-1  in  takeoff  capa- 
bilities. 


A  B-52  retrofitted  with  new  engines  will  take  off  in  nearly  the 
same  di.stance  as  the  B-1. 


Higher  penetrating  speed  Is  desirable  but  ECM  Is  more  Important. 


A  reeugiued  B-52  with  additional  structural  modifications  could 
hare  the  same  penetration  speed  as  the  B-1. 


The  Air  Force  performed  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  difference  In 
capability  provided  by  a  Mach  2.2  B-1  and  a  Mach  1.6  B-1.  We  found 
that  with  all  of  the  B-1  characteristics  considered,  the  difference 
In  effectiveness  was  small,  and  that  the  Mach  1.6  siieed  still  stressed 
the  enemy  defenses.  The  decision  was  therefore  made  to  delete  the 
Air  Induction  Control  Inlets,  which  allow  the  higher  stipersonic 
speeds,  from  the  prodtictlon  aircraft.  While  only  1%  of  the  program 
costs,  the  $240  million  saved  Is  still  a  significant  s\im. 
.  While  we  do  not  consider  the  marginal  Increase  in  effectiveness 
of  the  Mach  2.2  speed  to  be  worth  the  cost,  we  do  consider  the 
Mach  1.6  supersonic  capability  to  be  significant.  Fvu^hermore  the  . 
Air  Force  has  preserved  the  option  to  return  to  the  Mach  2.2  speed 
with  a  relatively  simple  modification  should  that  become  necessary 
In  the  future. 

Best  estimate  made  In  the  1970/1971  time  period  indicated  that  the 
cost  differential  between  an  aircraft  designed  for  the  primary 
high  subsonic  speed,  low  altitude  mode  only  and  an  aircraft  designed 
for  both  that  mls.sion  and  high  altitude  supersonic  penetration  was 
10%  tol6';r. 

The  Air  Force  states  unequivocally  that  the  B-1  as  cxurently 
designed  will  perform  the  strategic  bomber  mission  envisioned  for  it 
in  1970. 

While  a  re-englned  B-52  would  provide  an  aircraft  more  capable 
than  the  current  B-52,  penetration  speed  Is  not  appreciably  en- 
hanced, weapons  carriage  capability  remains  unchanged,  the  radar 
cross  section  is  substantially  Increased,  and  the  old  airframe  re- 
mains. Such  a  modification  was  carefully  examined  In  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Study.  The  results  were  unambiguous :  The  Increase 
In  capability  from  Just  re-enginlng  the  B-52  is  not  cost  effective. 

Not  true.  The  bulk  of  B-1  penetration  of  SUAWACS  coverage 
will  be  at  low  altitude  so  that  detection  probabilities  are  minimized. 
Even  If  detected,  the  B-1  must  still  be  engaged  by  very  advanced 
look-down,  shoot-down  fighters.  It  Is  far  from  a  trivial  task  to 
accomplish  this  reliably  even  assuming  the  availability  of  such 
fighter  In  very  large  numbers.  Just  the  very  broad  expanse  of 
available  penetration  routes  Into  the  Soviet  Union  make  this  an 
extremely  difficult  operation  for  the  defenders  to  contemplate. 

The  DOD's  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  examined  an  anti- 
SUAWACS  missile  and  concluded  that  their  expense  and  the  fact 
that  such  weapons,  devoted  to  self-defense,  subtracted  from  weapons 
deliverable  on  objective  targets,  made  them  cost-ineffective  for  the 
threats  examined. 

The  statement  Is  not  correct.  The  threat  environment  is  never  as 
clearly  black  or  white  as  painted  here.  When  contiguous  high  altitude 
coverage  is  lacking,  time  spent  In  the  existing  coverage  is  vital.  Thus 
added  velocity  is  of  extreme  Importance  and  penetration  tactics  must 
be  very  carefully  planned.  Supersonic  B-1  penetration  would  only  he 
employed  when  It  was  clearly  advantageous  to  do  so. 

While  the  B-52  and  KC-135  are  of  the  same  "generation",  there 
arc  substantial  differences  in  their  designs.  We  have  examined  the 
nuclear  hardness  characteristics  of  both  the  B-52  and  KC-1S5.  The 
KC-135  is  assessed  to  be  more  resistant  to  nuclear  blast  and  thermal 
effects  than  the  B-52.  Of  course,  new  engines  for  the  B-52  will  not 
improve  its  hardness. 

This  statement  does  not  coincide  with  the  facts.  Because  of  the 
B-l's  much  faster  acceleration  on  takeoff,  much  closer  spacing 
allowable  on  takeoff  roll,  mxjch  higher  flyout  speeds,  and  much  more 
resistance  to  nuclear  blast,  over  pressures  and  other  effects,  as 
many  as  15  B-ls  can  achieve  safe  escape  by  the  time  a  single  B-52 
can  escape.  Furthermore,  the  B-1  can  operate  from  twice  the  number 
of  active  airfields  as  the  B-52  can. 

Yes — but  witli  at  least  twice  the  takeoff  interval  (because  of 
the  wake  turb\ilence  it  creates)  as  the  smaller  B-I  and  at  no  in- 
crease in  speed.  The  end  result  Is  that  the  B-1  still  has  far  better 
survivability  than  the  modified  B-52. 

The  combination  of  speed,  alUtude,  radar  cross  section,  and  ECM 
combine  with  accurate  weapons  delivery  to  produce  penetration 
effectiveness.  But  ECM  is  very  important  and  In  that  area  the  B-1 
has  advantsiges  ranging  as  high  as  a  thousand-fold  since  its  much 
lower  radar  cross-section  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of 
ECM. 

There  is  honest  disagreement  among  experts  as  to  whether  6\ich  a 
modification  is  technically  feasible.  Even  assuming  ihat  it  Is  tech- 
nically feasible,  it  would  be  very  extensive  and  prodigiously  costly. 
The  very  large  radar  cross  section  of  the  B-62  would  still  be  there, 
even  though  the  modification  would  result  necessarily  In  an  essen- 
tially new  airframe.  In  the  end,  ail  these  improvements  would  go  to 
an  airplane  which  was  already  20  years  old.  For  what  purpose?  Addi- 
tionally, still  more  modifications  would  be  needed  to  permit  lower 
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B  :nator  proxmire 


On  the  subject  of  radar 
Study"  seems  to  Indicate 
assessing  bomber  penetrability 


(  ross  sections  "The  Joint  Strategic  Bomber 
t^at  ECM  is  the  most  Important  variable  in 


The  B-1  payload 

consider  that  the  B-52 


advanl)age  over  the  'B-52  melts  away  when  you 
carry  12  SRAM  externally. 


can 


The  B-52  could  be 

launchers  Internally. 


Industry  sources  state 
weapons   externally   beca^ise 
which  the  B-t  can  lll-affor< 


Mr.   GOLDWATER 
Aould  hope  that  within 
ipeech  by  Mr.  Proxhiri 


of  the  realm  of  charg(s  of  speed  and 


cost,  this  and  that,  and 
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mod  Ifled  to  carry  two  or  three  SRAM  rotary 


tfat  the  B-1  will  probably  never  carry  any 
of   the   resulting   range   degradation 


altitude  flight  and  better  ECM.  Ihe  effect  of  all  this  on  the  B-52'$ 
radar  cross  section  would  be  to  make  it  even  larger.  The  Air  Force  has 
continually  looked  at  ways  to  modify  the  B-62  and  their  analyses 
show  that  it  is  simply  not  a  viable  alternative  to  the  B-1  against 
advanced  threats. 

The  statement  disregards  the  tremendous  benefit  derived  from  low 
radar  cross  section  In  conjunction  with  ECM.  When  the  effectiveness 
of  ECM  is  measured,  radar  cross  section  Is  a  critical  component  of 
that  measurement.  One  of  the  purposes  of  ECM  Is  to  conceal  the 
location  of  the  bomber  by  masking  its  radar  Image.  It  Is  Infinitely 
simpler  to  mask  the  B-1  with  Its  very  small  radar  cross-section  than 
the  B-52  with  Its  very  large  radar  cross-section.  In  fact,  the  B-1  with 
ECM  is  equivalent,  from  a  detectabllity  standpoint,  to  a  cruise  mis- 
sile without  ECM. 

The  range  penalty  that  a  penetrating  B-52  pays  for  carrying 
SRAM  externally  is  severe.  Such  an  option  could  only  be  used 
In  a  very  few  circumstances  and  is  certainly  not  applicable  for  the 
fi\ll  retaliatory  mission.  The  B-l's  range  'payload  advantage  on  the 
other  hand  Is  real  and  useful  across  the  whole  force. 

One  additional  SRAM  rotary  launcher  could  be  put  in  the  second 
B-52  weapons  bay.  Such  a  modification,  along  with  the  other  modi- 
fications proposed  by  the  Senator,  have  the  same  attribute:  they 
are  all  attempts  to  emulate  a  B-1  with  a  20-year-old  airframe.  We 
have  subjected  such  modifications  to  thoroughgoing  cost  effectiveness 
analyses  and  found  them  deficient. 

This  statement  Is  contradictory  to  previoi^s  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  concerning  the  benefits  of  external  carriage.  There  is 
no  Intent  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  externally  on  either  the  B-1  or 
B-52  In  the  penetration  mode.  The  Air  Force  has  long  recognized  the 
large  range  degradations  associated  with  external  weapon  carriage 
and  therefore,  designed  Into  the  B-1  three  large  internal  weapons 
bays.  Each  bay  is  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  and  or  conventional 
weapons  and  if  required  can  be  converted  into  a  fuel  bay. 


]ilr.  President,  I 

It  least  the  next 

we  will  get  out 


get  into  the  real 


question  which  this  bod; '  has  to  answer; 
are  we  going  to  buy?  ]  think  we  have 
come  to  that  point  of  decision  when  we  no 
longer  can  just  exercise  our  voices,  our 
slide  rules  and  computers,  and  so  forth, 
and  come  up  with  any  ai  iswer  we  seem  to 
want.  I  think  the  ques  ion  that  has  to 
be  answered  by  all  of  u:  is,  will  we  vote 
what  the  Senate  Arme( :  Sei-vices  Com- 
mittee has  voted,  mon  jy  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  first  eight  aircraft  to 
go  into  the  inventory? 

At  some  later  date  if  he  Congress  de- 
cides that  we  do  not  n  sed  244  of  these 
B-ls  in  the  total  inventorj-,  we  can 
change  it.  But,  of  couise.  by  changing 
it  we  increase  the  cost.  Also,  by  taking 
any  amendments,  such  a  5  one  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver  »  that  will,  in  a  \  lolitical  way,  put 
off  the  decision  on  ths  aircraft  until 
after  the  next  inauguration,  it  will  cost 
an  additional  $1  to  $2  million  per  air- 
plane. 

The  decision  lias  be(  n  made  by  the 
Armed  Services  Commit  «e  of  the  House. 
It  has  been  made  by  tie  entire  House. 
The  decision  in  the  Senate  has  so  far 
been  made  by  the* Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  We  very  hope- 
fully— in  fact,  we  prayei  f uUy  hope — that 
when  the  whole  matter  <  omes  to  the  floor 
in  the  authorization  bill  for  the  Armed 
Services  it  will  be  appri  ived  and  we  will 
eliminate  once  and  for  a  U  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  a  modem  bomber 
fleet  to  complete  the  tr  ad,  which  is  our 
only  threat  that  we  hare  today  against 
the  Soviet.  That  inclules  the  manned 


bomber,  the  missile,  and  the  submersible 
missile,  or  the  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship having  given  me  this  time.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  hour 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ident  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  Public  Law 
86-610,  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science 
Program. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  May  4.  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pastore) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  a.e 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Pastore  •  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:02  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  appointed 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, vice  Mr.  Moss,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7656)  to  enable  cattle  producers  to  es- 
tablish, finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producer, 
and  consumer  information,  and  promo- 
tion to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  cattle,  beef,  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  bill  (S.  2115)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
enable  the  President  to  authorize  the  in- 
voluntary order  to  active  duty  of  Se- 
l(?cted  Resei-vists,  for  a  limited  period, 
whether  or  not  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  has  been  declared. 


Maij 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  1 :  02  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  2115.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Preel- 
deut  to  authorize  the  involuntary  order  to 
active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists,  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  whether  or  not  a  declaration  of 
war  or  national  emergency  has  been  declared. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
sifrned  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ml*.  Hackney  announced  that,  on  re- 
consideration by  the  House  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Membere  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  the  bill  (H.R.  9803)  to  facili- 
tate and  encourage  the  implementation 
by  States  of  child  day  care  services  pro- 
grams conducted  pm'suant  to  title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to 
promote  the  employment  of  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  provision  of  child  day 
care  sei-vlces,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objectians,  was  passed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  570)  with  respect 
to  certain  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  109)  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  (and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  transition 
quarter  beginning  July  1,  1976),  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and  Mrs.  Holt  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concuri-ence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.H.  5465.  An  act  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiis,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of,  or  who  have 
been  adversely  afifected  by  the  application  of, 
certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employment 
preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5523.  An  act  to  Imprcve  the  adminls- 
1  ration  of  fish  and  wildlife  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJi.  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  2301 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
Fund  Board; 

H.R.  10572.  All  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  withholding  of  city 
uicome  or  employment  taxes  from  Federal 
employees  shall  apply  to  taxes  Imposed  by 
certain  uon Incorporated  local  governments; 

H.R.  11505.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 


1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1977; 

H.R.  11920.  An  act  to  terminate  the  use  of 
exchange  funds  as  a  means  of  escaping  In- 
come taxes  on  realized  capital  gains; 

H.R.  12018.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  the  center 
for  deaf -blind  youths  and  adults  established 
by  such  act  shall  be  known  as  the  Helen  Kel- 
ler National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd  Youths 
and  Adults; 

H.R.  12168.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
piuTJoses: 

H.R.  12207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
correct  unintended  inequities  in  the  Interest 
rate  criteria  for  borrowers  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  to  make 
other  technical  amendments; 

H.R.  13036.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966; 
and 

H.R.  13359.  An  act  to  authorize  loan  funds 
for  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  piupoees. 

ENHOLtED   BH.IS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

H.R.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  IT- 0140571,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  as 
amended. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
.<^igned  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Pastore)  . 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TTVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Pastore)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

1976  ApphoprIation  ron  the  Department  of 
Labor— (S.  Doc.  No.  94-179) 
A  communication  trom  tht  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  proposed  far- 
ther appropriation  language  for  the  fiscal 
year  1976  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (wltb 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  of  the  Comptholeeh  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrc^er  General  of 
the  United  States  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  status  of  impovuided  budget  authority 
for  proposed  rescissions  included  in  the  Piesi- 
dent's  10th  special  message  dated  January  23, 
1976;  Jointly,  pxirsuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Budget,  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Conunercc,  Armed  Services,  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  Interior  and  Insular  AH  airs, 
aud  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Sale  of  Cotton  to  Portegai, 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  President  with  statement 
of  reasons  permitting  the  sale  to  Portugal  of 
$5  million  of  cotton  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  op  tt:e  Nattonat.  Railro.id  Passexcer 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  .Anilrak  for  the  month  of  Janu- 


ary 1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptsolleb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Better  Man- 
agement and  Control  over  Scientific  Equip- 
ment" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Energy  Research  ajsd  De- 

VELOPMEl^T    ABMIKISTWATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "A  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration — Creating  Energy 
Choices  for  the  Future"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aud  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Contract  for  a  Rese.\rch 
Project 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposed  contract  for  a  research  proj- 
ect entitled  "Rapid  Response  Radon  Detec- 
tion" (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
PRorosED  Legislation  bv  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Unites  States  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  (with 
accompanying  paper.^) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

PUBLISHED   EECTTLATIONS    OF    THE   DEPART- 
MENT OF  Health,  EutrcATioN,  and  Welfare 
Two   letters   from   the   Director,   Office    oT 
P.egulatory  Review,  and  two  letters  from  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  each  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  lav,-,  a  copy  of  published 
regulations  regarding  aid-to-education  pro- 
grams (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  aud  Public  Welfare. 
Reports  or  tiee  National  Commission  jor 
Manpower  Policy 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  two  reports  entitled 
"Special  Report  No.  5,  Proceedings  of  a  Con- 
ference on  Employment  Problems  of  Low 
Income  Groups"  and  "Special  Report  No.  6. 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference  on  Labor's  Views 
on  Manpower  Policy"  {with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Natiotc^l  L'-bcr  Relations 

BO.ARO 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Budget  and  Case  In- 
formation, PLscal  Year  1975"  (wiih  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Comniiitee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
RiroRT  of  the  Office  of  JiAN.M-rMENr  Axn 

BUDCET 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  a.nd  Budget  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  follow-up  report 
with  respect  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report  entltlf'd  "Sixth  Annual 
Report,"  June  1973,  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Opportunity  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Continuation  op  the  Leoal  Services 

PEOCRAii 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Legal  Ser-ices  Corporation 
requesting  passage  of  legislation  authorizing 
continuation  of  the  legal  ser\-ices  program 
after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1077;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Publio  Welfare. 
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Report  of  xm:  Under 

Education,  ani 


Se  jbetart 


tlndp 


A    letter    from    the 
Health,   Education,   and 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
lire    of    poverty     (with 
report);    to  the   Commltjtee 
PubUc  Welfare. 


pr    Secretary    of 

Welfare   transmlt- 

ijeport  on  the  meas- 

an    accompanying 

on   Labor   and 


Report  of  the  Compi  roller  General 

Comptroller  General  of 

transmitting,  pursuant  to 

Alleviating  Agricul- 

Lopses:  What  Should 

an  accompany- 

Comhiittec  on  Govern- 


A  letter  from  the 
the  United  States 
law,  a  report  entitled 
tural  Producers'  Crop 
the  Federal  Role  Be?"  (w|th 
Ing  report);   to  the 
ment  Operations. 
Reports  of  the 

IZATION 

A   letter   from   the 
Immigration     and 
transmitting,    pursuant 
reports  covertag  the  period 
15,    1976,    concerning 
accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Jiidic^ry. 


Immicra'  -ion  and  Natural- 
Se:  ;vice 


Co|nmissioner   of    the 

Service 

to    law,    copies   of 

April  1  through 

I   petitions    (with 

the  Committee  on 


Natu  ralizatlon 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  report  of  committees 
v.ere  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  frdm 
on    Interior    and    Insulai 
amendment; 

S.  3031.  A  bill  to  authoil 
a  statute  of  Bernardo  de 
grounds  in  the  District  o: 
No.  94-775). 


house  concurren"  resolution 
reperr;  OD 


The  concurrent  resc|[ution 
Res.  570)  with  respect 
control  and  dlsarmamfent 
was  referred  to  the  Copimit 
eign  Relations. 


HOUSE  BILLS  R  SFERRED 


affec  ted 


wildl  fe 
tie 


The  following  bills 
twice  by  their  titles  ani  [ 
dicated: 

H.R.  5465.  An  act  to 
ment  preference  to  certaii 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affair: 
employees  of  the  Indian 
are  not  entitled  to  the 
have  been  adversely 
cation  of,  certain  Federal 
ployment    preference    to 
other  purposes:   to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H  R.  5523.  An  act  to 
tration   of  fish   and 
for   other   purposes;    to 
Commerce. 

H  R.  10572.  An  act  to 
United  States  Code  to  pro 
visions  relating  to  the  vv 
Income  or  employment 
employees  shall  apply  to 
certain  nonincorporated 
to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.   11505.  An  act  to 
Protection,  Research,  and 
1972    to    authorize 
out  the  provisions  of  such 
1977:  to  the  Committee  or 

HR.   11920.   An  act  to 
ct   exchange   funds  as  a 
income   taxes   on   realized 
the  Committee  on  Finance . 

HR.    12207.   An   act   to 
Electrification  Act  of   193( 
correct  unintended  Inequill 
rate  criteria  for  borrower  ; 
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OF  Health, 
Welfare 


the  Committee 
Affairs,    without 

ze  the  erection  of 

Calvez  on  public 

Columbia  (Rept. 


(H.    Con. 

to  certain  arms 

negotiations 

tee  on  For- 


ivere  each  read 
referred  as  in- 

allotsr  Federal  employ- 
employees  of  the 
and    to    certain 
Service,  who 
benefits  of,  or  who 
by  the  appli- 
laws  allov.-ing  em- 
Indians     and   for 
C  )mmittee  on  Post 


H  ealth 


improve  the  adminls- 
programs.  and 
Committee   on 


atiicnd  title  5  of  the 

,'ide  that  the  pro- 

thholding  of  city 

t)  xes   from  Federal 

taxes  imposed  by 

1(  ical  governments; 

Fina  ice. 

a  mend  the  Marine 

;  Sanctuaries  Act  of 

approj^riations   to   carry 

Act  for  fiscal  year 

Commerce. 

lerminate  the  use 

I  leans  of  escaping 

capital  gains;    to 


jmend  the  Rural 
as  amended,  to 

es  In  tlie  Interest 
from  the  Rural 


Electrification  Administration,  and  to  make 
other  technical  amendmenta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

H.R.  13359.  An  act  to  authorize  loan  funds 
for  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  4,  1976,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2115.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  the  Involuntary  order  to 
active  duty  of  Selected  Reservists,  for  a 
limited  period,  whether  or  not  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  has  been 
declared. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3365.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission  to 
develop  measures  for  improving  the  measure- 
ments of  employment  and  unemployment 
and  of  enrollment  in  and  completion  of  man- 
power training  programs.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfai'e. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  in  Its 
discretion  to  use  two-party  checks  In  mak- 
ing payments  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  Its  approved  State  plan 
without  regard  to  the  existing  10  percent 
limitation  on  the  number  of  individuals  with 
respect  to  whom  vendor  payments  may  be 
made  under  such  plan.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Makris.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  3368.  A  blU  enUtled  the  "Interstate 
Taxation  of  Depositories  Act  of  1976."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 

S.  3369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
certain  small  business  loan  programs;   and 

S.  3370.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Surety  Bond  Giiarantee 
Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHtTRCH: 

S.  3371.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  utility  regulatory  bodies  and  elec- 
tric utilities  to  carry  out  energy  conservation 
demonstration  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
of  home  health  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure) : 

S.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Increased 
appropriation  ceiling  at  Nez  Perce  National 
Historic  Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  in  order  to  prohibit  the  withhOidiug 
for  income  tax  purposes  under  the  laws  of 


any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  of  certain 
compensation  of  employees  whose  residence 
is  In  a  State  which  does  not  levy  a  tax  on 
the  Income  of  Individuals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  YotTNG,  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) : 
S.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  for  other 
ptu-poses.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sunlata 
Miller.   Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL : 
S.  3377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  Federal  em- 
ployees serving  on  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfai-e. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION3 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  3365.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  develop  measures  for  improving 
the  measurements  of  employment  and 
unemplojTnent  and  of  enrollment  in  and 
completion  of  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  most  recent 
data  indicate  that  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  dm-ing  March  stood  at 
7.5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  More  than 
7  million  Americans  who  were  presum- 
ably and  willing  to  work  could  not  find 
employment.  While  the  economy  now 
shows  some  signs  of  recovering  from  the 
most  severe  downturn  since  the  Great 
Etepression,  the  Congress  has  wisely  en- 
acted a  number  of  measures  to  amelio- 
rate the  effects  of  this  recession.  Such 
legislation  includes  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975,  emergency  public  service  jobs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  public  works  programs 
and,  most  recently,  a  countercyclical  em- 
ployment program  to  assist  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  most  severely  affected 
by  the  recession. 

Many  assistance  programs  are  cut  in 
and  out  by  formulas  based  on  national 
and  local  unemployment  rates.  With  the 
livelihood  of  millions  of  individual  citi- 
zens and  hundreds  of  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  dependent  upon  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  unemployment  data, 
reliability  of  such  data  seems  obvious. 
Yet,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  data, 
while  accurate  within  its  parameters,  is 
incomplete  in  a  number  of  important  re- 
spects and  is  consequently  of  limited 
utility  in  the  formulation  of  sound  pub- 
lic policy  in  eraplosonent  matters. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  does  not 
coimt  as  unemployed  an  individual  who 
has  given  up  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment over  discouragement  about  his 
prospects  for  employment.  Such  an  ii> 
dividual  is  classified  as  having  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force.  Such  a  designa- 
tion is  arbitrary  and  begs  the  essential 
question  of  whether  the  Individual  in 
question  is  employable,  that  is  to  say, 
possesses  marketable  skills.  If  the  indi- 
vidual possesses  such  skills  or  can  de- 
velop them  within  reasonable  cost-effec- 
tiveness norms,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
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no  good  reason  exists  for  not  considering 
such  an  individual  to  be  unemployed. 

Much  the  same  argument  could  be 
made  against  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics' current  practice  of  not  consider- 
ing part-time  employees  desirous  of 
working  full  time  and  full-time  em- 
ployees earning  less  than  poverty  level 
wages  to  be  imemployed.  However,  it  is 
not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  ex- 
pound at  any  great  length  about  the 
seeming  deficiencies  of  the  Bureau's  pres- 
ent definitions  and  measurements  of  un- 
employment or  to  propose  comprehensive 
solutions  to  these  problems.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
ci-eate  a  commission  to  study  the  issues 
involved  in  current  data  collection  and 
analysis.  This  seven-member  Commission 
would  have  1  year  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  in  which  imemployment  data 
are  collected  and  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations. I  would  hope  that  men 
and  women  of  the  caliber  of  former  Labor 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz,  Dr.  Charles 
Holt  of  the  Urban  Institute,  Dr.  Barbara 
Bergman  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Dr.  Bernard  Anderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  would  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  members  of  this  important 
Commission. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  detailing  the  need  for 
a  detailed  review  of  existing  methods  of 
collecting  imemployment  data  be  print- 
ed in  tile  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  4,   1976J 
How  UNrna)  States  Measures  the  Jobless 

How  should  unemployment  be  measiured? 
The  question  Is  a  matter  of  public  debate. 

Should  the  figures  reflect  only  those  per- 
soiw  out  of  work  15  weeks  or  more?  Should 
the  findings  show  only  Jobless  heads  of 
households? 

Should  unemployment  data  include  those 
persons  working  part  time  but  seeking  full- 
time  Jobs?  Should  the  Jobless  rat©  also  In- 
clude "discouraged"  workers— rthose  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  Jobs? 

There's  no  way  to  satisfy  all  interests,  re- 
ports the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS),  so  seven  different  ways  of 
measiu-lng  Joblessness  have  been  developed. 

This  array  of  measurements.  Identified  by 
symbols  U-1  through  U-7,  Illustrates  the 
range  of  value  Judgments  on  the  amount  of 
hardship  experienced  by  the  unemployed. 

Significantly,  it  doesn't  matter  which 
measurement  is  used  in  looking  for  trends. 
The  unemployment  rate  and  the  number  of 
unemployed  may  vary  with  the  mea.surement, 
but  the  individual  rates  rise  and  fall  at  rela- 
tively the  same  pace. 

U-1,  the  number  of  persons  unemployed 
15  weeks  or  more.  Is  used  with  the  belief  that 
unemployment  is  more  severe  when  It  has 
la.sted  long  enough  to  cause  substantial 
financial  hardship,  according  to  the  BLS. 

U-2,  the  number  of  persons  who  lost  their 
jobs.  Is  based  on  an  assumption  that  unem- 
ployment Is  more  serious  for  experienced 
workers. 

U-3,  the  number  of  household  heads  un- 
employed, assumes  unemployment  is  more 
.serious  when  it  affects  breadwinners. 

U-4,  the  ntimber  of  unemployed  persons 
seeking  full-time  Jobs,  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  joblessneps  1*=  more  seilous  for  full-ilme 


workers  than  part-time  workers,  because  the 
former  are  more  likely  to  be  breadwinners. 

U-5,  the  official,  regularly  published  unem- 
ployment rate.  Involves  no  value  Judgments 
regarding  a  person's  family  or  marital  status, 
relative  need  for  work,  or  per.sonal  character- 
istics, the  BLS  says. 

U-6,  the  number  of  persons  seeking  full- 
time  work  plus  half  the  number  of  part-time 
workers  and  half  the  number  of  involuntary 
part-time  workers,  assumes  part-timers 
should  be  counted  as  partially  \inemployed 
because  of  their  loss  from  working  less  than 
full-time. 

U-7,  the  same  as  U-6  plus  the  number  of 
dlscoviraged  workers,  presumes  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  the  Job  market  woiild 
work  if  they  could  find  Jobs. 

These  scales  of  unemployment  were  dis- 
cussed by  Julius  Shiskin,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  the  February  Issue  of 
Monthly  Labor  Review. 

The  article,  "Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment: The  Doughnut  or  the  Hole?",  also  dis- 
cussed suggestions  by  analysts  who  want 
more  emphasis  placed  on  the  measurement 
of  employment,  over  unemployment. 

"Although  employment  is  a  firmer,  more 
objective  concept  than  unemployment,"  Shi- 
skin wrote,  "the  major  public  concern  is 
with  trends  in  unemployment  because  (the 
public  is  more)  concerned  with  social  or 
economic  problems." 


[Prom  tne  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  11. 19761 

Bad  to  Worse:  A  Second  Look  at  the 

Jobless  Rate 

(By  Stanley  Zlemba) 

Everybody  talks  about  unemployment,  but 
nobody  seems  to  know  Just  how  many  people 
are  without  work. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  national  unem- 
ployment rates  take  Into  account  those  who 
are  unemployed  and  still  looking  for  Jobs. 
But  what  about  the  unseen  unemployed — 
people  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  not 
now  working  or  looking  for  w(»'k  who  would 
be  in  the  Job  market  If  the  economy  was  run- 
ning at  full  steam?  How  many  of  them  are 
jobless? 

The  Urban  Institute,  a  Washington-based 
nonprofit  research  organization,  has  issued  a 
report  entitled  "The  Jobless  Rate:  Another 
Dimension  of  the  Employment  Picture."  It 
attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  question 
of  the  unseen  unemployed. 

Ralph  E.  Smith  and  Jean  E.  Vauski,  au- 
thors of  the  report,  estimate  that  almost  two 
million  people  who  are  not  now  working  or 
looking  for  work  would  be  in  the  labor  force 
if  the  economy  was  operating  at  full  capacity. 
That's  in  addition  to  the  almost  7.5  million 
people  listed  officially  as  unemployed  by  the 
federal  government. 

Furthermore,  almost  half — 900,000 — of  the 
potential  workers  not  seeking  Jobs  are  adult 
females,  the  authors  calculate.  Another  700.- 
000  are  teen-agers,  and  about  300,000  are 
adult  males. 

In  terms  of  proportions,  the  authors  deter- 
mined that  for  December,  10.2  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  potential  labor  force  was  with- 
out Jobs.  The  figure  includes  persons  who 
stopped  their  search  for  employment  during 
the  current  hard  times  and  those  who  are 
sii'l  actively  seeking  work. 

The  conventional  unemployment  rate,  by 
contrast,  which  counts  only  those  who  are 
actively  seeking  work,  wa."  8.3  per  cent  for 
December. 

The  two  Urban  Instltiue  researchers  call 
their  measure  of  labor  market  conditions 
"the  Jobless  rate." 

TTiey  claim  it  is  more  comprehensive  and 
better  captures  what  is  liappening  wlthm  the 
labor  force  than  the  official  unemployment 
r.tle.  They  note,  for  example,  that  the  Jobless 
rate  shows  that  Job  losses  from  the  current 


recession  are  even  larger  than  Idicated  by  the 
unemployment  rate. 

It  also  give  a  better  idea  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  particular  demographic  groups 
v(ithln  the  labor  force,  they  said. 

By  flgxulng  Qut  the  Jobless  rate  for  adult 
lemales,  teen-agers,  and  adult  males  for  De- 
cember, they  found  that  the  rates  exceeded 
official  unemployment  rates  for  these  groups, 
but  by  significantly  varying  amounts. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  adult  females  in  Decem- 
ber was  10.4  versus  9  per  cent  [the  official 
unemployment  rate],  they  noted,  25.9  versus 
19.9  per  cent  for  teen-agers,  and  7.0  vers\*B 
6.5  per  cent  for  adult  males. 

By  determining  the  Jobless  rate  for  various 
segments  of  the  public,  the  two  authors  con- 
cluded that  the  only  large  group  not  subject 
to  large  cyclical  variations  In  labor  force 
participation  during  Itoe  current  recession 
ai-e  white  adult  males. 

Women,  youths,  and  minority  members, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  all  felt  severe  Job 
losses,  they  said. 

None  of  these  facts  are  adequately  reflected 
In  conveni  lonal  unemployment  rates,  they 
added. 

To  compute  the  Jobless  rate,  the  authors 
determine  the  difference  between  the  niun- 
ber  of  people  who  would  be  avaUable  for 
work  [potential  labor  force]  In  an  economy 
operating  at  full  capacity  and  the  nxmiber 
who  are  actually  working.  ITiey  then  divide 
that  figiue  by  the  potential  labor  force  and 
multiply  It  by  100. 

In  1974,  several  months  before  the  unem- 
ployment rate  began  to  rise,  the  Jobless  rate 
started  to  climb,  the  authors  noted.  Use  of 
the  latter  rate  would  have  alerted  the  nation 
somier  to  the  Impact  of  the  recession  in  the 
labor  market,  they  claim. 

S.  3366 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assernttled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Employment  Statistics  Commission  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  unemployment  is,  and  may  remain,  one 
of  the  mo6t  severe  problems  in  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  present  statistical  measurement 
system  has  not  been  comprehensively  re- 
viewed since  the  President's  Committee  to 
Appraise  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Statistics,  better  known  as  the  Gordon  Com- 
mission, completed  its  work  in  1962; 

(3)  the  existing  methods  of  collecting  and 
seasonally  adjusting  national  employment 
and  imemployment  information  and  statis- 
tics do  not  adequately  reflect  the  extent  of 
unemployment  and  produce  incomplete  and 
misleading  employment  and  unemployment 
statistics;  such  incomplete  and  misleading  in- 
formation is  deleterious  to  the  making  of 
sound  public  policy  on  employment  matters: 

(4)  the  Nation's  record-keeping  on  persons 
enrolled  in  and  completmg  employment 
training  and  development  programs  Is  frag- 
mented and  incomplete; 

(5)  no  central  mechanism  exists  for  the 
collection  and  dLssemination  of  Information 
about  existing  job  vacancies  to  active  Job 
seekers: 

(6)  incomplete  and  misleading  statistics 
contribute  to  a  national  unemployment 
situation  In  which  individuals  are  not  em- 
ployed to  their  highest  potential  and  in  which 
efforts  to  employ  those  most  in  need  of  work 
often  are  unsuccessful; 

(7)  adequate  data  is  not  available  on  Job 
tralnmg,  changing  and  turnover,  which  are 
Important  aspects  of  the  inflation  and  imem- 
ployment processes;  and 

(8)  provision  for  the  preservation,  timely 
tabulation  and  dLssemination  of  data  ^ould 
be  Improved  to  make  them  more  useful. 
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a  commission  to 
Statistics  Corn- 
Act  referred  to  as 


ESTABLISH]  IXNT 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  estabUsl  led 
be  known  as  the  Bmployn  ent 
mission  (hereinafter  in  tqls 
the  "CommteslOQ") . 

FUNCTIONS    OF    CCt&lMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  iball — 

( 1 )  review  the  concepis  and  methods  of 
collecting  and  analyzing  i^esent  and  pro^>ec- 
tive  national  and  local  employment  and  un- 
employment Information  and  statistics; 

(2)  review  and  evoluati!  proposals  for  new 
measures  of  economic  baidsbip,  such  as  sub- 
employment  rates  and  ec  snomic^inadequacy 
Indices; 

(3)  review  information  on  enrollment  In 
and  completion  of  employment  development 
and  training  programs  ioi  the  private  sector, 
including  buslneaees  and]  unions,  and  in  the 
governmental  sector,  F^eral,  State,  and 
local.  I 

(4)  identify  weaknesses  and  Inadequacies 
in  the  above  measurement  systems,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  t^ils  Information  Is 
made  available  to  the  public; 

(5)  evaluate  proposals]  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  mecl 
lection    and    dlssemlnat 
about  existing  Job  vacat 
seekers. 

(6)  formulate  new  tecl 
lection,  analysis,  and 
Information  and  statistic 

(7)  prepare  and  transT] 
cordance  with  Section  8. 

MSMBEKS: 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Ccfcnmlsslon  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  Individuate  who  are  specially 


^nlsm  for  the  col- 

of   information 

Icles  to  active  Job 


Iques  for  the  col- 

mlnation  of  eucb 

and 

it  a  report  in  ac- 


Commlsslon   be- 

I  or  expertise  In  the 
or  governmental 

am  mission  shaU  b« 


qualified   to   serve   on 
cause  of  their  backgrounc 
research,  labor,  or  buslne 
and  related  communltlesj 

(2)  A  vacancy  In  the 
filled  in  the  same  manneij  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(b)  Members  shall  be  aj  pointed  for  the  life 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)(1)  Members  of  th(  Commission  shall 
scvve  without  pay. 

(2)  While  away  from  tl,elr  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  ihe  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  leu  of  subsistence, 
In  the  same  manner  as  p<  rsons  employed  In- 
termittently in  the  serrce  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  allowed  e  xpenses  under  Sec- 
tion 5703(b)   of  Title  5.  Tjnlted  States  Code. 

( d )  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Free  Ident. 

DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  O  F  COMMISSION 

Comml  sslon 


Sec.  6.  (a)  The 
Director   and    an   Executive 
Director  and  Executive 
pointed  by   the  Commission 


Set  nretary ; 


nm: 
may 

tjrs 


shall  be  fixed  by  the  Co: 

(b)  The  Commission 
the  pay  of  two  tnvestlga 
tional    staff    as    the   Cod^: 
desirable. 

( c )  The  Director,  Execx^t 
staS  of  the  Commission 
subject  to  the  provisions 
States  Code,  governing 
competitive  service,  and 
cordance  with  the  provls^^ 
and  subchapter  m  of 
relating  to  classification 
ule  pay  rates. 


'  cha]  iter 
t  nd 


COM  MISSION 


POWERS  OF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commlsilon 
hearings,  sit  and  act  in  8U(  h 
ta  ke  such  testimony,  an< . 
deuce,  as  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  function!  i 

(b)  When  so  authorlztd 
sion.  any  member  or  agent 


shall  have  a 

Secretary.   The 

shall  be  ap- 

and  their  pay 

Ission. 

appoint  and  fix 

and  such  addl- 

niisslon    considers 


Ive  Secretary,  and 
ihall  be  appointed 
of  tlUe  5.  United 
appointments  in  the 
apiall  be  paid  in  ae- 
ons of  chapter  61 
53  of  such  title 
General  Sched- 


may  hold  such 

times  and  places, 

receive  such  evl- 

conslders  necessary 

under  this  Act. 

by  the  Commis- 

of  the  Commission 


may  take  any  action  which  the  Commission 
may  take  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  undertake  and 
commlaslon  others  to  undertake  such  studies 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
and  may  engage  such  consultants  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  assist  It. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States'  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States;  and 

(e)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
burseable  basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  may  be  necessary. 

BEPOttX 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  final  appointment  made  by  the 
President  vinder  section  5(a)  (1) ;  suitable  in- 
termediate reports  shall  also  be  transmitted 
to  the  President. 

(b)  The  report  transmitted  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a)  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  and 
administrative  or  other  action  as  it  considers 
appropriate. 

(c)  Copies  of  the  report  transmitted  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House,  and  the  Committee 
on  liBbor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  9.  Tlie  Commission  shall  cease  to  ex- 
ist three  months  after  transmitting  its  re- 
port under  section  8(a). 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3366.  A  bni  to  amend  title  TV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State 
in  Its  discretion  to  use  two-party  checks 
in  making  payments  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  its  ap- 
proved State  plan  without  regard  to  the 
existing  10-percent  limitation  on  the 
number  of  individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  vendor  pasmients  may  be  made 
imder  such  plan.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  general  awareness,  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  public,  that  this 
country's  welfare  programs  are  InefQ- 
cient,  sometimes  grossly  so.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  television  shows,  and  radio 
programs  weekly  detail  stories  about 
overpayment  and  underpayment  of  bene- 
fits, about  welfare  recipients  who  are  de- 
liberately abusing  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  about  other  people  who  gen- 
uinely deserve  our  aid  but  are  unable  to 
obtain  it.  Welfare  recipients  are  con- 
fused, and  taxpayers  are  suffering  the 
consequences  of  ever-Increasing  welfare 
expenses.  Although  everj'one  seems  to 
agree  that  something  must  be  done  to 
clean  up  what  is  commonly  called  the 
'•welfare  mess,'"  no  consensus  has  been 
reached  on  what  specifically  should  be 
done  to  accomplish  reform.  With  that 
dilemma  in  mind,  I  am  today  introducing 
two  pieces  of  legislation  which,  in  their 
separate  ways,  will  ser\'e  to  improve  our 
Nation's  public  assistance  programs. 

One  of  the  main  problems  confronting 


local  welfare  administrators  is  the  net-^ 
work  of  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations, 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  frequently  limit  the  ability  of 
States  and  municlpaUties  to  provide  wel- 
fare services  in  a  manner  which  will  meet 
the  best  interests  of  their  citizens.  The 
first  of  the  two  measures  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  containing  proposals 
formulated  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  Congressman  Ed  Koch,  of 
New  York,  addresses  this  problem  by 
eliminating  the  10-percent  limitation 
for  Federal  reimbursement  imposed  on 
States  which  elect  to  use  two-party 
checks  in  making  assistance  payments  to 
families  receiving  aid  to  families  of  de- 
pendent children. 

This  Is  a  comphcated  matter  and  re- 
quires detailed  explanation.  Two-ptu-ty 
checks — or,  as  they  are  called,  vendor 
restricted  payments — are  checks  made 
out  jointly  to  welfare  recipients  and  to 
those  persons  who  furnish  them  with 
essential  services.  These  checks  are  ne- 
gotiable only  upon  endorsement  of  both 
parties  named  on  the  check.  Vendor  re- 
stricted payments  are  instituted  in  cases 
in  which  welfare  recipients  chronically 
fall  to  pay  their  rent  or  other  outstand- 
ing bills.  "Hie  purposes  for  these  checks 
is  to  allow  the  beneficiaries  of  welfare 
payments  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
their  financial  responsibilities  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  children  of  the  pub- 
lic assistance  family  do  not  suffer  from 
their  parent's  mishandling  of  money. 
During  the  period  in  which  persons  re- 
ceive benefits  through  the  two-party 
checks,  they  receive  counseling  and  as- 
sistance so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
effectively  budget  on  their  own  when 
the  restricted  payments  are  ended. 

Originally,  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quired that  public  assistance  provided 
under  title  IV  through  the  APDC  pro- 
gram be  In  the  form  of  cash  assistance 
payments.  The  1968  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  limited  Federal  re- 
imbursements for  vendor  restricted  pay- 
ments to  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  eligible  persons  receiving  unre- 
stricted cash  payments.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act's  mandate  for  unrestricted 
cash  payments  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  welfare  recipients  should 
have  the  right  to  freely  manage  their 
own  financial  affairs.  This  is  a  commend- 
able principle,  but  welfare  recipients 
sometimes  lack  the  ti-aining  or  motiva- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  effec- 
tively budget  their  money  and  meet 
basic  obligations.  All  too  often  their 
rent  does  not  get  paid,  and  utility  bills 
go  unanswered.  It  should  be  reiterated 
that  vendor  restricted  payments  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  counseling, 
which  is  designed  to  teach  the  skills  that 
are  necessary  for  effective  money  man- 
agement. 

States  and  municipalities  which  initi- 
ate vendor  restricted  payments  do  so  out 
of  a  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
welfare  recipients.  When  landlords  are 
not  paid,  they  are  unable  to  make  im- 
provements in  their  rental  units  and 
may  even  abandon  entire  houses  rather 
than  operate  them  at  a  loss.  This  not 
only  devastates  entire  communities  but 
also  hurts  welfare  recipients  because  It 
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adds  to  the  shortage  of  adequate  houshig 
which  exists  in  so  many  of  our  larger 
cities.  Vendor  restricted  payments  are  a 
sensible  way  to  insvu-e  that  public  fimds 
are  not  wasted,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
welfare  recipients  can  be  assured  that 
housing  and  other  essential  services  will 
be  available  to  them. 

The  10-percent  limitation  on  vendor 
restricted  payments  represents  an  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  infringement  on 
tlie  ability  of  localities  to  administer 
theii-  welfare  progi-ams.  And  those  very 
cities  which  have  acted  prudently  to 
safeguard  the  best  interests  of  their  wel- 
fare recipients  are  the  most  heavily 
penalized  for  doing  so.  If  this  10  per- 
cent limitation  is  not  eliminated,  New 
York  City  will  lose  at  least  $431  million 
in  Federal  and  State  aid.  This  figure  is 
based  on  a  preliminary  audit  by  State 
Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt  of  the  city's 
welfare  cases  over  the  years  1968  through 
1976,  and  the  final  sums  may  be  sig- 
nificantly higher.  These  staggering  fig- 
ures are  not  the  result  of  u-responsible 
management  techniques  or  reckless 
spending  policies.  Quite  the  contrary. 
As  a  report  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Adult  and  Control  pointed 
out — 

When  individuals  or  families  prove  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  theii'  resources.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  {tenalize  the  govern- 
mental jurisdiction  m  which  they  reside 
by  limiting  Federal  and  State  participation 
in  such  payments. 

I  emphatically  agree,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  fundamental 
fairness  of  ttils  legislation,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  New  York  but  also  for  their 
own  States. 

The  second  measure  that  I  am  inti'o- 
ducing  today  Is  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  na- 
tional scandal  of  welfare  fraud.  If  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  are 
ever  to  move  toward  careful  and  compre- 
hensive restructuring  of  Federal  welfare 
progi'ams — whether  by  eliminating  some, 
adding  others,  or  combining  them  in 
whatever  form — then  it  is  essential  that 
we  first  get  the  facts  about  where  our 
problems  are  and  how  they  might  best 
be  remedied.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
those  who  abuse  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance are  a  mhiority  of  the  national 
welfare  caseload,  but  even  that  minority 
is  likely  to  cost  the  taxpayers  Uterally 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  We  just  do 
not  know  how  staggering  the  total  cost 
may  be. 

Let  us,  then,  step  aside  from  the 
rhetoric  of  welfare  reform  and  proceed 
toward  its  substance.  Let  us  study  the 
problem  of  welfare  fraud  through  the 
mechanism  of  a  select  committee  em- 
powered to  undertake  such  a  task.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  this  proposal;  and  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill,  to  re- 
move the  10-percent  ceiling  on  two-party 
n-elfare  payments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
'"•■■lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
r  Hows: 

S.  3366 

Ri"  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovxe  of 
f^ci.rr.fcntatives  o/  the  United  States  oj  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  403(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "; 
and  in  computing  the  number  of  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  payments  described 
in  section  406(b)  (2)  are  made  for  any  month 
for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  individuals 
receiving  such  payments  In  the  form  of  two- 
party  checks  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
State  agency  has  elected  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  406(b)  to  treat  such  pay- 
ments as  money  payments  described  In  the 
provisions  of  such  section  preceding  clause 
(2)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  406(b)  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  and  below  clause  (2)(E))  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  State  agency  may  in  its  discre- 
tion elect  to  treat  payments  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  which  are  intended 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  enable  the  recipient  to 
pay  for  food,  living  accommodations,  or 
other  goods,  services,  or  items  recognized  as 
part  of  such  recipient's  need  under  the  State 
plan,  and  which  are  made  in  the  form  of 
checks  (referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  403(a)  as  'two-party  checks')  drawn 
to  the  order  of  such  recipient  and  the  person 
furnishing  such  food,  living  accommodations, 
or  other  goods,  services,  or  items  and  nego- 
tiable only  upon  endorsement  by  both  such 
recipient  and  such  person,  as  money  pay- 
ments described  In  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  preceding  clause  (2) ." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  (under 
State  plans  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  quarters 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1968;  except 
that  any  election  made  by  a  State  agency 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  406(b) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this 
Act)  with  respect  to  payments  for  a  quarter 
beginning  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  must  be  made  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  » by  i-equest> : 

S.  3368.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Interstate 
Taxation  of  Depositories  Act  of  1976." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
inti-oducing,  by  request,  a  bill  on  Inter- 
state taxation  banking  depositories. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Technicai,  Explanation   of  the  Interstate 

Taxation   op  Depositories  Act  of   1976 

General — The  structure  of  the  Interstate 
Taxation  of  Dep>osltorles  Act  (ITDA)  and 
much  of  the  language  are  adopted  from  the 
various  bills  governing  the  Interstate  taxa- 
tion of  now-deposltory  businesses  which 
have  been  introduced  or  are  currently  pend- 
ing before  Congi-ess.  This  approach  simpli- 
fies the  drafting  and  provides  for  parallel 
treatment,  where  possible,  of  a  number  of 
items  as  between  depositories  and  non- 
deposUories.  Under  this  legislative  format, 
the  bill  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  individ- 
ual sections  must  be  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  other  opei-aiive  provisions  and  defini- 
tional sections. 

Section  101 — Uniform  Jurisdictional 
Standard — The  Act  adopts  the  business  loca- 
tion standard  for  jurisdiction  provided  in 
the  other  intei-state  taxation  bills.  It  is  the 
Intent  oX   this  provision  th.it  no  state  may 


tax  a  depository  unless  there  is  a  business 
location  in  the  state,  and  that  no  political 
subdivision  may  tax  a  depository  unless  there 
Is  a  business  location  In  the  poUtical  sub- 
division. This  jurisdictional  test  makes  no 
reference  to  where  the  principal  office  of  the 
depository  Is  located.  In  other  words,  a  de- 
pository must  have  a  business  location  within 
a  political  subdivision  before  it  Is  subject  to 
a  local  doing  business  tax  even  though  its 
principal  office  is  In  the  same  state.  The 
definition  of  business  location  is  contained 
in  Section  304. 

Section  201 — Optional  Two-Pactor  For- 
mula— (a)  The  formula  is  optional,  which 
means  a  state  may  apply  Its  own  apportion- 
ment formula  or  other  division  of  base  rule 
to  divide  the  applicable  state  tax  base  of 
any  depository  taxable  (but  not  necessarily 
taxed)  In  two  or  more  states.  However,  in 
order  to  prevent  over-apportionment,  the 
formula  establishes  tlie  maximum  percent- 
age of  that  base  which  may  be  taxed  by  a 
state  having  jvirlsdictlon — that  Is,  the  sum 
of  the  percentages  In  all  states  may  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  a  depository's  tax 
base.  The  formula  applies  to  the  measiire  of 
doing  business  tax  (whether  net  Income, 
gross  receipts,  or  capital)  selected  by  the 
state. 

A  two-factor  formula  of  payroll  and  re- 
ceipts Is  used.  A  property  factor,  commonly 
provided  in  the  three-factor  formula  used  by 
the  states  to  apportion  the  Income  of  non- 
deposltorles.  Is  not  Included.  Tangible  prop- 
erty Is  not  as  significant  to  financial  in- 
stitutions which  conduct  more  of  a  service- 
type  business,  and  tends  to  be  duplicative 
of  payroll.  Intangible  personal  property 
tends  to  be  duplicative  of  receipts,  and 
problems  arise  as  to  non-Income  producing 
Intangibles  such  as  cash,  reserves,  balances 
with  other  banks,  and  collection  items. 
Under  this  formula,  equal  weight  is  given 
to  the  sales  or  receipts  factor  (the  market- 
ing function)  and  the  payroll  factor,  which 
recognizes  the  contribution  of  the  depository 
and  servicing  functions  to  the  production 
of  depository  Income  or  capital.  A  single - 
factor  formula,  while  admittedly  simple,  was 
rejected  as  It  failed  to  recognize  the  con- 
tribution of  activities  In  more  than  one 
state. 

(b)  Tax  Base — In  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ing substantial  differences  in  state  law,  no 
definition  of  base  Is  provided  (except  tliat 
Income  from  foreign  sources  and  subsldiarv 
dividends  or  Investments  are  excluded  to 
avoid  double  taxation) .  All  income  is  treated 
as  apportlonable  (that  Is.  it  is  assigned  by 
the  formula),  rather  than  specifically  as- 
signed to  a  single  state  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  depositories  do  not  have  any  non- 
business income.  In  other  words,  the  formula 
recognizes  that  the  lending  and  investment 
activities  are  Integral  parts  of  the  depository 
business. 

(c)  Taxable  In  More  Than  One  State — In 
subsection  (c)  the  concept  of  "taxable  in 
more  than  one  state"  is  Introduced  to  clearly 
establish  when  a  depository  is  able  to  use 
the  formula.  The  phras^  "taxable  in  a  state" 
prevents  those  states  which  have  Jurisdiction 
to  tax  a  depository  from  claiming  the  por- 
tion of  the  tax  base  attributable  to  any  state 
which  has  jurisdiction  to  tax  but  does  not  do 
so  because  it  adopts  a  higher  Jurisdictional 
standard  or  refrains  from  taxing  out-of-state 
depositories  to  implement  state  policy  of  en- 
couraging credit  flows  into  that  state. 

(d)  Combined  Reporting — The  general 
rule  on  combination  recognizes  existing  pol- 
icy on  this  issue  in  those  states  which  have 
adopted  the  unitary  concept.  These  states  re- 
quire the  tax  reports  of  corporations  with 
common  ownership  to  be  combined  if  there 
is  unity  of  management  and  use  (i.e.,  signifi- 
cant integrated  operations  and  intercorpo- 
rate transactions) .  Other  states  may  require 
combination  to  more  clesu-ly  reflect  income, 
rather  than  through  Intercorporate  adjust- 
nieuis.  Some  states  permit  consolidation  to 
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allow  K  taxpayer  to  c  [aim  ofTsettlng  losses  in 
an  aflUlated  corporal  ion.  However,  over-ap- 
portionment may  result  from  non-uniform 
consolidation.  Tbere/bre,  while  tbe  states  are 
given  authority  to  cqmblne,  depositories  are 
given  the  same  right  to  avoid  lncon.sistent 
treatment  and  to  c  aim  off-setting  losses. 
ITDA  prohibits  non- lomiciliary  states  from 
combining  out-of -state  depositories  with 
non -depositories  and  non -U.S.  corporations 
becftuae  the  claims  ol  non-domiciliary  states 
to  tax  are  much  more  tenuous  and  overtaxa- 
tion may  result  due  to  distinct  and  often 
non-uniform  method  i  of  taxing  depositories 
and  other  coryoratloi  is  In  many  states.  This 
approach  also  parallels  the  other  Interstate 
taxation  bills  which  lo  not  allow  combina- 
tion with  "excluded  corporations",  a  term 
which  Includes  financ  lal  and  non-U.S.  corpo- 
rations. 

Section  202— The  Pi  ijToU  Factor— The  pay- 
roll factor  follows  th  s  other  Interstate  bills 
and  locates  compensa  Ion  In  accordance  with 
the  Model  Unemployii  lent  Compensation  Act 
which  simplifies  recordkeeping  and  assigns 
employees  to  a  single  state.  Payroll  in  states 
in  which  a  deposltorj  is  not  taxable  will  be 
excluded  so  that  the  1  otal  of  the  numerators 
equals  the  denomini  tor,  thereby  avoiding 
the  tax  base  being  asj  igned  to  a  state  which 
lacka  Jurisdiction  to  i  ax  the  depository. 

Section  203 — Recel|  ts  Factor — Under  the 
receipts  factor,  inter  »t  from  loans  is  as- 
signed ijaslcaUy  to  ths  office  which  solicited 
or  originated  the  loan  This  allows  for  inclu- 
sion of  receipts  in  tbd  numerator  of  a  state 
In  which  a  loan  production  office  Is  located. 
Loans  solicited  In  a  s  ate  In  which  a  depos- 
itory is  not  taxable  are  "thrown  back"  or  "re- 
captured" by  tbe  sta^  where  the  loan  was 
approved.  The  throwback  rule,  by  assigning 
the  receipt  to  anothei  state  which  has  sub- 
stantial claim  thereta  prevents  the  assign- 
ment of  the  receipts  ;o  the  numerator  of  a 
state  in  which  a  depository  Is  not  taxable. 
Section  203(c)— Other  Receipts — Service 
income  Is  assigned  U  the  state  where  the 
service  is  substantli  lUy  performed.  This 
avoids  the  difficulty  c  (  apportioning  service 
Income  among  severa  states.  Rentals  from 
tangible  property,  whither  real  or  personal, 
are  assigned  to  the  sti  te  where  the  prt^erty 
is  located.  The  prop(rty  location  rules  In 
Section  306  apply.  B4  cause  investment  ac- 
tivities of  depositories  are  significant,  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  gal  as  from  securities  and 
money  market  Inslruiaents  are  Included  In 
the  receipts  factor  and  are  assigned  to  the 
state  where  the  tradltig  activities  are  con- 
<?  cted.  Other  receipts  such  as  sales  of  tan- 
gible property,  are  excl  uded  from  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator  because  they  are  out- 
side of  the  normal  trtde  or  business  of  the 
depository,  at  they  mi.y  distort  the  receipts 
factor,  or  they  are  Incidental  and  minor. 

Selction  204 — Local  "axes — The  apportion- 
ment formula  will  app  ly  to  a  depository  hav- 
ing a  business  location  in  more  than  one  po- 
litical subdivision,  irrespective  of  whether 
such  a  depository  has  a  business  location  In 
more  than  one  state.  '[Tierefore.  the  rule  for 
local  taxes  wIU  prevenj;  overtaxation  at  local 
levels  by  assuring  thatt  the  stun  of  the  ap- 
portionment percentag  es  for  all  political  sub- 
dlvlBions  does  not  excei  id  lOO  percent. 

Secfion  205(a) — ^Exclusions  From  Net  In- 
come and  Oroes  RecBipts — Foreign  source 
Income  la  excluded  from  net  income  and 
gross  receipts  to  avoic,  malting  this  Income 
(which  Is  subject  to  foreign  tax  at  national, 
state,  provincial,  cantqn  or  local  levels)  also 
sublect  to  tax  by  states  and  localltes  of  the 
United  States.  While  t^e  formula  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  avoid  isuch  double  taxation, 
li  would  not  properly  i^ognlze  differences  In 
exchange  controls,  currency  fluctuations  and 
foreign  banldng  regulktlons  that  affect  the 


methods  of  operation 


This  would  distort  thje*  formula  and  would 
not  truly  reflect  the  income  from  domestic 
operations.  EHvldends  i  sceived  from  affiliates. 


in  foreign  countries. 


which  were  already  taxed  at  the  state  and 
local  level  on  the  Income  from  which  the 
dividend  ts  paid,  are  alao  excluded  to  avoid 
double  taxation.  Similarly,  in  Section  205 
|b),  investments  in  affiliates  are  eliminated 
from  a  capital  stock  tax  base. 

Section  301 — Doing  Business  Taxes — The 
phrase  "doing  business  tax"  is  defined  to 
include  thoee  taxes  which  are  construed  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  Public  Law  93-100. 
There  should  be  no  distinction  between  direct 
income  taxes  and  franchise  taxes  measured 
by  Income.  Therefore,  if  a  depository  main- 
tains a  busiuess  location  in  a  non-domlclllary 
state,  such  a  state  may  impose  a  franchise 
t!>x  measured  by  income. 

Section  303— Estates — Unlike  PL.  93-100, 
the  bill  Is  limited  only  to  the  states  of  the 
United  States  and  the  tMstrict  of  Columbia. 
It  was  considered  to  be  imwlse  to  treat  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  as  "states"  which 
contrasts  with  their  special  treatment  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Furthermore, 
application  of  the  Act  to  territories  and  pos- 
sesslcHis  may  affect  their  reyenues  provided 
by  taxes  Imposed  under  existing  organic  Acts 
adopted  by  Congress. 

Section  304 — Business  Location — (a)  The 
definition  of  business  location  follows  the 
other  Interstate  taxation  bills.  The  bill  ex- 
cludes foreclosed  property  from  owned  real 
property  in  order  to  avoid  the  taxation  of  a 
depository  in  a  non-domiciliary  state  merely 
because  a  mortgagor  defaults  on  a  loan  and 
a  buyer  is  not  readily  available.  Otherwise, 
the  risk  of  foreclosure  establishing  Jurisdic- 
tion to  tax  would  deter  interstate  mortgage 
loans,  particularly  in  the  case  of  mortgages 
acquired  through  the  secondary  mortgage 
market.  While  ITDA  clearly  recognizes  the 
authority  of  a  non-domiciliary  state  to  Im- 
pyose  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  of 
leased  property  in  the  state,  leasing  should 
not  extend  Jurisdiction  to  unrelated  lending 
activities  in  the  non-domiciliary  state  unless 
the  depository  otherwise  maintain,'!  a  busi- 
ness location  therein. 

(b)  Business  Location  of  Others — As  un- 
der Pi.  86-272,  a  depository  will  not  be 
subject  to  a  state's  Jurisdiction  because  It 
uses  attorneys  or  other  non-employees,  mort- 
gage brokers  or  other  corporations  within  the 
state  or  has  correspondent  relationships  or 
loan  participations  with  depositories  in  that 
state  based  on  an  agency  concept. 

Section  305 — Location  of  Property — A  pre- 
sumption of  location  is  provided  for  ntoving 
property  leased  to  others  to  avoid  a  deposi- 
tory being  taxed  In  a  multiplicity  of  states 
and  political  subdivisions  merely  because  of 
the  temporary  presence  of  the  leased  property 
in  the  Jurisdiction.  This  rule  also  assigns 
the  rental  receipts  from  movable  property. 

Section  306 — Location  of  Employee — The 
location  of  employee  rules  of  the  other  non- 
depository  interstate  taxation  bills  are  adopt- 
ed. As  under  PX.  86-272,  mere  solicitation 
(of  loans)  by  a  depository  employee  does 
not  constitute  location  within  a  state.  The 
other  excepted  activities  of  an  employee  al- 
low minimal  contact  to  perfect  or  enforce  a 
loan.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  306(b) 
relating  to  other  business  location  clarifies 
that  the  exemption  does  not  apply  if  ex- 
cepted activities  were  rendered  through  per- 
manent establishment  in  tbe  state. 

Section  351 — Prohibition  Against  Discrimi- 
nation— This  prohibition  is  not  intended  to 
require  that  uniform  taxation  be  imposed 
upon  banks  and  thrift  institutions.  The 
language  of  this  provision  protects  out-of- 
state  depositories,  whether  national  or  state- 
chartered,  from  being  taxed  at  higher  rates 
than  similar  domiciliary  institutions.  There- 
fore, the  power  to  tax  will  not  be  u.s€d 
to  Impede  the  interstate  flow  of  credit. 

Section  352 — Applicability  of  the  Act — 
Existing  provisions  of  Federal  law  requiring 
non-discrimination  as  to  state  and  Federally 
chartered  institutions  are  ratified.  The  sec- 
ond paragraph  clarifies  that  the  states  are 


not  to  be  limited  by  the  statute  in  taxing 
corporations  excluded  from  the  Act.  The  last 
paragraph  clarifies  that  the  states  in  order 
to  attract  out-of-state  loons  or  for  other 
reasons  may  elect  not  to  extend  their  Jiiris- 
dictlon  to  the  fullest  or  elect  not  to  appor- 
tion income  or  capital  to  the  extent  allow- 
able by  the  Act.  As  noted  above,  the  refer- 
ence to  "taxable"  in  Section  301(c)  pre- 
vents other  states  from  recaptiu-ing  this  In- 
come or  capital. 


By  Ml-.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)   (by  request)  • 

S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  small  business  loan  pro- 
grams: and 

S.  3370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  .surety 
bond  guarantee  fund.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  two  bills 
increasing  the  authorization  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Senator 
Tower,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  joins  with  me  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation. 

The  first  bill  increases  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  surety  bond  guarantee  fund 
by  $53  million,  from  $35  million  to  $88 
million. 

The  second  bill  Increases  the  authori- 
zation for  several  small  business  pro- 
grams. The  present  authorization  cover- 
ing business  loans,  displaced  business 
disaster  loans,  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance loans,  loans  for  the  handicapped, 
loans  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  a 
high  proportion  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals,  and  the  8(a)  con- 
tracting programs  stands  at  $6  billion. 
Section  1  of  the  bin  increases  this  au- 
thorization to  $8.5  billion. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  tlie  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  from  $725  mil- 
lion to  $1.1  billion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  Increases  the  au- 
thorization for  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  companies  from  $525  mil- 
lion to  $575  million. 

Section  4  increases  the  subceiling  au- 
thorization for  the  program  of  making 
loans  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  imemployed  or  low-in- 
come individuals  or  to  businesses  owned 
by  low-income  Individuals.  The  present 
ceiling  Is  $450  million,  and  the  bill  In- 
creases this  to  $550  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills,  together 
with  some  explanatory  material  which  I 
submit  with  them,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

S.  3369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ict  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subparagraph  4(A)  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Sn^all  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$6,000,000,000"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "$8,500,000,000." 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  4(B)  of  section  4(c) 


amended  by 
inserting  in 

section  4(e) 
amended  by 
Inserting  In 

section  4(c) 
amendad  by 
inserting  in 


Maij  Jk,  1976 

of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
striking  out  '^728.000,000'*  and 
lieu  thereof  "^1, 100,000,000." 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  4(C)  of 
of  tbe  Small  Business  Act  is 
striking  out  "$636.000/>00"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$675,000,000." 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  4(0)  of 
of  the   Small  Business  Act  is 
striking  out  "$4S0.000XK>0"  and 
lieu  thereof  "$660,000,000." 

S.  3370 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  section 
412  of  tbe  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "»36,000,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "88,000,000.** 
Economic  Impact  Statement 

This  proposed  legislation  would  have  no 
additional  economic  impact.  The  proposed 
changes  are  simply  to  conform  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Act  governing 
certain  program  ceilings  to  Presidential 
Budget  levels  for  Plsesl  1977  which  have 
already  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEED  AND  PUBPOSE 

This  legislation  would  amend  Section 
4(c)4  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  by  providing 
for  increases  in  SBA's  statutory  eetllnga  to 
allow  for  the  loan  levels  contained  In  the 
Administration's  FY  1077  Btidget  Request 
and,  by  projection,  at  the  same  level  for 
PY  1978.  The  basis  for  the  request  Is  set  out 
on  the  attached  schedule. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS  LOANS  AND  PRIME  (»NTRACTS,  STATUTORY 
UMITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

IDoRars  in  milllonsl 
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Ftaal     July  1- 

Septao, 

1976 


veer 
197« 


Fbeal 

Sar 
77 


Fha' 


Oubtanding,  ttart  of 

fiscal  year H 576.1  $5,615.7  J5,829.3 

Approvals: 

7(a) 1,612.5  40110    2,  lOaO 

EOL ioa.0  32.  S  129.0 

DBL 26.2  t5  32.0 

HAL 40.0  9.5  4a0 

Repayments  and 
cancellations: 

7(a) 665.0  216.3  891.0 

EOL 67.4  14.3  57.0 

PBU 15.2  4.2  15.2 

„     HAL 5  .1  1.0 

Outstanding,  end  of 

fiscalyear 5,615.7  5,829.3  7,166.1 

Currant  limitation 6,000.0  6.000.0  6,000,0 

Balance  end  of  fiscal 

„yMr 384.3  170.7  -1,166 J 

Requirement 8,0O0lO 


$7,166.1 

2,10010 
1210 

32.0 
40.0 


1, 026. 0 

57.0 

15.2 

1.0 

8.367.9 
6,000.0 

-2.367.S 
8,500.0 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOANS,  STATUTORY  LIMITATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

(Dollars  in  millionsl 


July  1- 

Fiscal      Sept.  Fiscal 

year        30,  year 

1976       1976  1977 


Fiscal 
year 
1978 


Outstanding,  start  of  fiscal 

,yMf-- $336.6  $378.2  $396.4  $468.4 

fPP'ovals 109.0  32.5  129.0  129.0 

Less:  Repayments  and  can- 
cellations       67.4  14.3  57.0  57.0 

Outstanding,  end  of  fiscal 

,,»*" 378.2  396.4  468.4  540.4 

Current  limitation 450.0  450.0  450.0  45a0 

Balance  end  of  fiscal  yMf_      71.8  516  —18.4  —90.4 

Limitation  contained  In  S. 

1839 525.0  525.0  525.0 

re[(uirement .  550^0 
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DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LOANS,  STATUTORY  LIMITATION 
REQINKMCNTS 

PoOara  in  BiKoiul 


JtOyl- 
Fiscal      SMt     n«al       Fiieil 


ym       A, 

1976       U76 


U77        m» 


Outstanding,  start  of  fatU 

yMT $441.9    $447.9    $485.1  $511.1 

Apyfwwh........ 69.0       17.2       6L0  l.O 

Lin;  Rtpiyiiiniili  and 

c*nc«ttatton*                      318       10.0      35l0  35.0 

Oitt$tsndin(,endatpe>iod.    477.9     4SS.1     SlLl  537.1 

Current  limitation 525.0     525.9     S25bO  S2S.0 

Batoflcaatandofytar....     47.1       38.9       U9  -12.1 

RaQuirwMnt. 575.0 

SMAa    BUSINESS     INVESTMENT    COMPANY    PBOGRAH 
STATUTORY  UMITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

IDoHan  In  miliian^ 


^\ 


Iscal      S«t     nacH      Fiaeri 

Vak     vak     SSi     ^ 


Outstanding,  start  o(  fiscal 

j«r„.„. $5313  $689.8   «74Q.  2  1WL7 

Approval* 170.0  42.5     1710  1710 

Less:    Rapaymmts    and 

cancellations 8.5  2.1         8.1  If 

OuUtanding CM,8  7412     901.7  1.06X2 

Current  limitation 725.0  725.0     725.0  7218 

Baianca  at  and  a(  taal 

year 25.2  -112  -1717  -1312 

Limitatloo    contained    in 

S.1839 _ 825.0  8210 

Raquiremant 1, 1018  1, 1018 


SECTION-BT-SECnON  ANALTSIS 

Section  1 
The  total  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  Admlnlstn- 
tlon  which  are  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  Sections  7(a).  7(b)(8).  7(e).  7(h).  7 
(i)and  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (un- 
der the  business  loan  and  Investment  rerolT- 
ing  fund)  is  now  Umited  by  4(c)  (4)  (A)  to 
$6  billion.  Section  1  would  raise  this  subceil- 
ing to  98.6  billion. 

Section  2 
The  total  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  entered  into  by  tbe  Admin- 
istration which  are  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  Title  in  of  tbe  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  (under  the  buslnesa 
loan  and  Investment  revolving  fund)  is  now 
limited  to  $726  million.  Section  2  would  raise 
this  subceiling  to  $1.1  billion. 

Section  3 

The  total  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  heretofcwe 
or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  are  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  Title  V  of  tbe  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  (under  tbe  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund)  U  now  limited  to 
$525,000,000.  Section  3  would  raise  this  sub- 
ceiling to  $575,000,000. 

Section  4 
Tbe  total  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and 
other  obligations  or  commitments  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  Administra- 
tion vrhlch  are  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(under  tbe  business  loan  and  Investment  re- 
volving fund)  is  now  limited  to  $450  million. 
Section  4  would  raise  this  subceiling  to  $560 
million. 

Sm.m,l  Bxtsiness  ADMiNis-ntATioN  Surest 

Bond  Gxjabantkk  PtjKD 

statement  of  need  and  fttbposx 

This  proposed  legislation  will  provide  tbe 

required  increase  in  the  capital  authorized 

for  the  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Fund  to  fi- 


nance the  1977  and  1978  levels  for  this  pro- 
gram of  $833  mUllon.  The  capital  taqiUia- 
ment  is  $36  mUlion  in  1077  and  $1B  twnn«« 
in  1978. 

The   Increaae  in   authorisation   was  pro- 
jected as  follows: 

UilUons 
Current  authorization $35.0 

Transfer  In  1978 20.0 

Appropriated  In  1078 10. 0 

Appropriated   f<v   transition   quar- 
ter   a.  6 

Total 82.6 

Balance  available 2.6 

Estimated  appropriation : 

1977 38.0 

1978 19.0 

Total  58.0 

ss.o 

Additional  anthoriaatlon  required 63.6 

Requested 63. 0 


By  lir.  CHURCH: 
S.  3371.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  utility  regulatory  bodies  and 
electric  utilities  to  carry  out  energy  con- 
servatiui  demonstration  projects,  and 
tor  otber  purposes.  Referred  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


IT  DEMONSTKATION   ACT 

Mr.  CHDRCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  the  En- 
ergy Savliigs  Demonstration  Act. 

Energy  prices  have  risen  at  a  near  rec- 
(xti-breaklns  pace  since  1973 — in  large 
part  because  of  the  oil  embargo,  energy 
shortages,  and  inaccurate  projections  by 
utilities  concerning  future  capital  re- 
quirements. 

Fuel  and  energy  costs  have  increased 
at  neatly  double  the  overall  inflationary 
rate  durlns:  the  past  2V2  years.  From  Au- 
gust 197S  to  February  1978,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  by  almost  24  percent. 

Fuel  and  utility  costs,  however,  leaped 
forward  by  41  percent. 

Home  heating  fuel  oil  increased  by  an 
astonishing  82  percent  during  the  past 
2%  years.  Other  sources  of  energy  also 
rose  at  an  accelerated  pace:  Natural  gas 
for  heating  homes  by  51  peixent  and  elec- 
tricity rates  by  38  percent. 

All  Americans  have  been  affected  In 
one  form  or  another  by  rising  energy 
costs.  But  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  elderly  are 
among  those  experiencing  the  greatest 
hardship  and  deprivation. 

Older  Americans  struggling  on  limited 
incomes  find  it  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  absorb  Increased  fuel  and 
heating  costs.  An  elderly  person  living  ou 
a  $202  monthly  social  security  check — 
and  this  is  the  average  bmefit  for  a 
retired  worker — does  not  have  the  suffi- 
cient margin  between  income  and  outgo 
to  withstand  higher  energy  prices. 

These  points  were  also  confirmed  in 
a  recent  study  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  That  study  included 
these  major  findings : 

The  elderly  poor  consume  less  energy 
than  other  age  groiuis  but  spend  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  their  income  for  en- 
ergy related  expenditures. 

The  aged  poor's  energy  costs  are  pri- 
marily for  everyday  necessities — such  as 
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coddng  and  heating —rather  than  dis- 
cretionary Itixury  Itei  is. 

The  elderly  poor  pay  a  higher  per  unit 
cost  for  electricity  arid  natural  gas  than 
other  Income  groups. 

In  addition,  health  care  problems  in- 
tensify the  energy  co  st  squeeze  for  older 
Americans.  Nearly  85  percent  of  the  non- 
institutionalized  agec  have  at  least  one 
chronic  condition.  Th^  not  only  increases 
their  medical  costs  b^t  also  their  ability 
to  absorb  rising  energy  prices.  It  may, 
moreover,  affect  theil"  tolerance  for  ad- 
Justing  room  tem 
their  energy  costs 

Considerable  atte 
voted    to    energy    p 
months.  But  our  Ni 
develop  a  comprehe 

policy.  And.  it  wUl  u   _. 

time  before  this  can 'be  achieved. 

But  in  the  meantitne,  important  ac- 
tions can  be  taken  to|  provide  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  develop  a  clear-cut  and 
effective  national  energy  policy  to  pro 
mote  conservation,  as|  well  as  to  stabilize 
costs. 

The  bill  that  I  no 
signed  to  provide  im 
for  the  formulation 
In  this  policy  and  to 
tematives  to  make 
equitable  for  consume 
Some  demonstratio 
ready  been  conduc 
useful  data.  But  much 
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spond  to  this  requireinent  by  providing 
the  wherewithal  and  direction. 

Specifically,  the  Enirgy  Savings  Dem- 
onstration Act  would  iuthorize  funds  for 
demonstration  projects  to  test  out  more 
fully  lifeline  rates,  peak  pricing,  effective 
load  management  tecliniques  and  other 
innovative  methods  toj  make  energy  costs 
more  equitable  and  l^ss  burdensome. 

For  example,  the  lifeline  service  would 
provide  a  fixed  rate  fot  a  specific  amount 
of  kilowatt  hours  to  meet  an  individual's 
basic  needs.  Above  this  amount,  the  large 
consimier  of  electricity  or  other  energy 
would  pay  more.  [ 

I  fully  recognize  thit  the  lifeline  serv- 
ices pose  a  number  of  problems,  al- 
though it  may  be  beneficial  for  certain 
groups  in  our  societ*.  These  problems 
must  be  addressed  in]  a  thoughtful  and 
systematic  manner.  My  bill  would  focus 
on  these  potential  proi)lems — such  as  the 
Impact  upon  farmers,  ^ural  cooperatives, 
and  others — to  dete 
done  to  develop  a  sys 
their  special  needs  o 
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Eimied.  Rates,  howevter,  would  decline 
when  energy  demandj  is  lower,  such  as 
during  the  evenings 
weekends 
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to  implement  two  im 
the  reduction  in  non 
sary  consimiption  of  e 
the  stabilization  or  r< 
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component  in  developing  an  efTective  na- 
tional energy  policy — the  need  for  effec- 
tive information  upon  which  to  make 
sound  judgments.  Specifically,  it  would 
authorize  intergovernmental  studies  to 
focus  on  consumption  patterns  by  age. 
Income,  and  region.  This  basic  informa- 
tion is  essential  for  an  effective  strategy, 
but  it  is  not  now  available. 

Finally,  the  Energy  Savings  Act  would 
consider  several  alternatives  for  protect- 
ing persons  when  their  power  is  shut  off 
or  about  to  be  terminated. 

The  energy  problems  in  our  Nation  are 
very  real  and  immediate.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, they  will  intensify  in  the  months 
ahead,  unless  effective  actions  are  begim 
soon. 

The  Energy  Savings  Demonstration 
Act  can  help  to  provide  the  necessary  in- 
fonnation for  solving  these  problems  and 
developing  effective  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3371 
Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Saviugs 
Demonstration  Act". 

Findings  of  Fact  and  Declaration  of  Policy 
definitions 
Sec.  2.  As  \isecl  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  AdniinLs- 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admiuistratiou; 

(2)  "electric  utility  company"  means  any 
person,  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  used 
for  the  generation,  transmission,  or  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  electric  energy  for  use  other 
than  resale; 

(3)  "State"  means  any  of  tlie  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Guam,  the  VlrgUi  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific; 

(4)  "State  regulatory  conmilsslon"  means 
the  agency,  commission,  or  establishment  of 
any  State,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
establishhig  and  administering  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  operation  of  and 
rates  charged  by  an  electric  utility  company; 
and 

{5)  "applicant"  means  an  electric  utility 
company.  State  regulatory  commission,  or 
other  person  that  the  Administrator  approves 
for  assistance  under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 

ENERCT      SAVINGS      DEMONSTRATION     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Admhilstrator  Is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  State  regulatory  commissions,  electric 
utilities,  and  such  other  appropriate  persons 
as  the  Admhilstrator  in  his  discretion  may 
approve,  to  enable  them  to  initiate  electric 
utility  rate  structures  and  load  management 
demonstration  projects  involving  life-line 
service  rates,  peak-load  prlcbig  and  manage- 
ment and  other  proposals  to  reallne  the  pric- 
ing structure  of  electric  utilities  to  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  in  allocation  of 
costs  for  electrical  energy  between  and  among 
all   consumers  of  such  energy. 

(B)  Such  demonstration  projects  shall 
co)islder — 

(I)  the  groups  or  intereats  which  would 
be  benefited  thereby; 

(II)  the  effects  of  reaUning  the  pricing 
structure  of  electric  utility  rates  upon  con- 
sumers and  other  special  interests; 

(lU)  the  effect  of  specific  utility  rate  struc- 
tures or  pricing  programs  on  specific  Interest 


groups  or  consumers  of  electric  power  lu- 
cludiag,  but  not  limited  to,  farmers,  resideu- 
tlai  homeowners,  industrial  users,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Administrator  may  in- 
clude; and 

(iv)  measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
overcome  any  undesirable  effects  of  such 
structures  or  programs  on  such  groufw  or 
concerns. 

(C)  In  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with — 

(1)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
(11)   the  Department  of  Labor; 

(Hi)  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development; 

(Iv)   the  Federal  Power  Commission; - 

(V)  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration; 

(vl)  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion; and 

(vii)  the  Administration  on  Aghig,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  atuhorlzed  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  State  regula- 
tory commissions,  State  governments,  or  gen- 
eral or  special  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment or  nonprofit  organizations  to  study  al- 
ternative financing  schemes,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  emergency  grants,  loans,  and 
deferred  payment  schedules,  to  protect  or 
assist  consumers  who  because  of  their  finan- 
cial circumstances  are  In  Jeopardy  of  losing 
their  access  to  or  use  of  electrical  power 
which  is  generated  by  an  electric  utility  com- 
pany or  which  Is  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
a  State  regulatory  commission  or  both. 

(b)  Assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
this  section  only  pursuant  to  an  application 
submitted  by  an  applicant  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator.  In  such  application  the 
applicant  shall — 

(1)  certify  that  It  is  an  eligible  applicant 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act; 

(2)  describe,  !n  such  form  and  detail  as 
the  Administrator  may  be  regulation  require, 
a  program  for  the  development  of  an  electric 
utility  rate  sti-ucture  or  load  management 
demonstration  project  If  the  applicant  seek.s 
financial  assistance  under  subsection  (a)(1). 
or  an  appropriate  progiam  of  study  if  the 
applicant  seeks  financial  assistance  uiider 
subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(3)  furnish  such  assurances  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  to  assure  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  vrfll  be  In  ad- 
dition to,  and  not  In  substitution  for,  the 
amount  of  funds  made  available  to  any  such 
applicant  from  other  sources. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  the  last  day  in  De- 
cember in  each  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Administrator  shal' 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  containing 
a  statement  of  the  progress  made  under  thi"? 
Act  and  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for 
and  types  of  further  Federal  legislation. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  the  purpose  of  canylng 
out  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  3372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  home  health  sei-vlces.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HOME    HEALTH    EXTENSION    ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Home 
Health  Extension  Act. 

In  recent  years  institutional  costs  have 
increased  substantially.  A  stay  in  the 
hospital,  for  example,  may  now  cost  $150 
to  $200  a  day — depending  upwi  the  re- 


gion of  the  country  a  patient  is  hospital- 
ized. 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of  medi- 
care costs  is  for  hospltalizaticxi.  In  fact, 
about  96  percent  of  all  reimbursement 
under  the  part  A  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram is  for  hospitalization. 

Home  health  care,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounts  for  less  than  1  percent  of  medi- 
care reimbursement. 

Last  November  I  introduced  S.  2713  to 
improve  hmne  health  services  imder 
medicare  by: 

Removing  the  requirement  that  only 
"skilled"  nursing  care  or  physical  or 
speech  therapy  would  qualify  as  reim- 
bursable home  health  services  under 
medicare. 

Increasing  the  number  of  reimbursable 
visits  from  100  to  200  under  both  the 
hospital  insurance  and  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  programs. 

The  bill  that  I  now  Introduce  is  de- 
signed to  build  upon  S.  2713  by  making 
home  health  services  more  readily  avail- 
able. 

First,  it  would  extend  through  fiscal 
1977  the  authority  tmder  the  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  Act — Public  Law  94- 
63 — to  finance  the  initial  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  home  health  agen- 
cies and  to  expand  services  of  existing 
agencies. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  funding 
through  fiscal  1977  to  train  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel  for  home 
health  agencies. 

As  the  author  of  these  two  provisions. 
I  strongly  believe  that  they  should  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging — of  which  I  am 
chairman — have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  many  health  conditions  can 
be  treated  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically at  home.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  highly  specialized  services  are 
not  required. 

Most  older  Americans  ^vould  prefer  to 
remain  at  home  in  familiar  surroundings 
if  at  all  possible.  And  they  can  If  effec- 
tive alternatives  to  institutionalization 
are  available. 

But  if  this  is  to  become  a  reality,  home 
health  services  and  facilities  must  be 
increased.  In  addition,  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  there  be  trained  personnel 
to  deliver  services  to  elderly  persons. 

The  need  for  home  care  is  especially 
acute  in  rural  areas  where  institutional 
facilities  may  be  limited  or  nonexistent. 

Many  niral  areas,  though,  have  no 
home  health  agencies.  And  those  that  do 
usually  have  agencies  equipped  to  pro- 
vide only  limited  service.  About  one-half 
of  the  agencies  certified  imder  medicare 
offer  nursing  plus  one  other  service — 
typically  physical  therapy.  Yet,  a  sizable 
Proportion  of  older  Americans  reside  on 
farms  or  in  small  communities.  And  their 
need  for  home  health  services  is  great. 

My  proposal  would  help  make  it  pos- 
sible for  home  health  agencies  to  expand 
their  services.  Moreover,  it  can  help 
target  these  services  to  ai-eas  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  adoption  of 
my  home  Health  Extension  Act. 


I  ask  imAnimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objecticHi,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3372 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Health  Elxten- 
slon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  602(a)  (5)  of  Public  Law 
94-63  (89  Stat.  347)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
',  $3,000,000  for  the  period  Jtily  1,  1978 
through  September  30,  1976,  and  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977" 
after  "1976". 

Sec  3.  Section  602(b)  (4)  of  Public  Law 
94-63  (89  Stat.  347)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
",  $2,000,000  for  the  period  July  1,  1976 
through  September  30,  1976,  and  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO, 
1977". 


amended      by     changing      "$1,337,000" 

"$4,100,000." 


to 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCltjre)  : 

S.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creased appropriation  ceiling  at  Nez 
Perce  National  BOstoric  Park.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
RulftT*  AfFftirs 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1965  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  in  northern  Idaho. 

The  master  plan  for  Uie  Nez  Perce 
Park  was  approved  in  October  1967.  This 
plan  ties  together  the  numerous  his- 
torical sites  and  landmarks  associated 
with  the  historic  resources  of  the  people, 
places,  and  events  of  the  Nez  Perce 
country  of  Idaho. 

Since  the  master  plan  was  developed, 
almost  one  decade  ago,  inflation  and 
other  economic  factors  have  caused  the 
cost  estimates  for  the  completion  of  the 
park  to  Increase  substantially.  National 
Park  Service  officials  at  the  Spalding 
site  and  in  the  NPS  regional  ofl9ce  in 
Seattle  have  informed  me  that  in  order 
for  the  park  to  be  developed  in  a  timely 
fashion,  an  increased  expenditure  ceiling 
for  further  development  and  construction 
v.'ill  be  needed. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation, along  with  Senator  McClttre, 
which  would  increase  the  ceiling  from 
.$1,337,000  to  $4,100,000.  This  legislation  is 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
original  legislation  which  authorized  the 
park. 

Increasing  the  development  ceiling  for 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
would  allow  these  historic  sites  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  which  would  en- 
hance their  enjoyment  by  Northwest 
residents  and  other  visitors  to  this  his- 
toric region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  order  to 
complete  the  orderly  and  timely  develop- 
ment of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  Section  7  of  the 
Act  of  Mav  15.  1965  (79  Stat.  110)  Is  hereby 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  withholding  for  inccane  tax  purposes 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivi- 
vision  thereof  of  certain  compensation  of 
employees  whose  residence  is  in  a  State 
which  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  the  income 
of  individuals.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  rectify  a 
grossly  imfair  situation  whereby  Nevada 
employers  are  compelled  to  withhold  Cal- 
ifornia income  tax  frran  employees  who 
perform  transportation  service  in  that 
State.  The  problan  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-569. 
and  it  principally  involves  employees  of 
railroads  and  truck  and  bus  ccsnpanies 
based  in  Clark  County  and  northwestern 
Nevada. 

The  presCTit  F^ederal  law  works  mostly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  employees  in 
States  such  as  Nevada,  which  have 
elected  to  «nploy  a  revenue  base  not  In- 
volving an  income  tax.  Employees  In 
States  with  a  State  income  tax  can  gen- 
erally take  a  dollar-for-dollar  offset 
against  Income  taxes  paid  in  other  States, 
but  the  only  reUef  the  Nevada-based  em- 
ployee receives  is  the  deduction  he  can 
take  against  his  gross  income  on  his  Fed- 
eral return.  If  he  itemizes. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
these  Nevada  residents  receive  no  serv- 
ices from  the  State  of  California  in  re- 
turn for  the  taxes  i>aid,  nor  does  their 
presence  in  California  during  the  course 
of  their  employment  result  In  any  ex- 
pense to  California  that  Is  not  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  their  employers  In  the 
form  of  highway-use.  corporate  income 
and  other  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  3374 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  seotion 
26  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "other  than  the 
State  or  subdivision  wherein  more  than  £0 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
carrier  to  such  employee  Is  earned""-  the  fol- 
lowing: "nor  in  any  event  in  the  case  In 
which  the  State  of  the  employee's  residence, 
as  shown  on  the  employment  records  of  such 
carrier,  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  the  income 
of  individuals". 

Sec  2.  Section  226A  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"other  than  a  State  or  suiidlvlsion  wherein 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  carrier  to  such  employee  is 
earned"  the  foUowlng:  "nor  in  any  event  in 
the  case  in  which  the  State  of  the  en^loyee's 
residence,  as  shown  cm  the  employment  rec- 
ords of  such  carrier,  does  not  levy  a  tax  on 
the  Income  of  individuals". 

Sec  3.  Section  1112(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "other  than  the  State  or  subdivision 
wherein  more  than  50  per  centum  of  tho 
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compensation  paid  b; ' 
employee  Is  earned" 
any  event  In  the  case 
the  employee's  resldejice 
employment  records  ol 
levy  a  tax  on  the  Income 


the  carrier  to  such 

( he  following:  "nor  in 

in  which  the  State  of 

as  shown  on  the 

such  carrier,  does  not 

of  individuals". 


Mr.  HATHAWAY 


U.8.C.  section  499a, 


section  describing  f<rms  of  unfair  con- 
duct In  Interstate  (ommerce  which,  if 
engaged  in.  can  su)ject  the  offending 
party  to  administriitive  penalties,  in- 
cluding loss  of  licens  >. 

One  of  the  majoi  problems  afflicting 
potato  farmers  is  tirdy  or  incomplete 
payments  for  potatoes  which  they  have 
sold  to  licensed  PACA  dealers.  Under 
present  law,  a  farm(T  may  complain  of 
this  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
thereby  seek  redresq  against  the  PACA 
licensee. 

But  many  farmers'  have  valid  grounds 
upon  which  to  base  t^ieir  fear  of  reprisal 
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By  Mr.  HATT  AWAY  •  for  himself. 
^   Mr.  MusKiE  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 

_y       HlTMPHREY)  : 

S.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Comm<idltles  Act,  and  for 
other  piuposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  aid  Forestry 


Mr.  President,  the 


Perishable  Agricultu  -al  Commodities  Act 
of  1930,  as  amende<  —and  codified  at  7 


et  seq. — contahis  a 


from  a  dealer  agains 
have  complained. 

There  have  been  ir 
era,  hard  pressed 


whom  the  farmers 

ttances  where  farm- 
gather  their  re- 
sources to  pay  off  ba^k  crop  loans  and  to 
purchase  their  seed,!  fertilizer,  and  ma- 
chinery for  spring  planting,  overcame 
their  natural  reluctance  to  rock  the  boat 
in  any  way  and  comilained  against  a  li- 
censed PACA  dealer]  in  order  to  secure 
only  the  money  owed  them  for  potatoes 
long  since  delivered  I  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  dealer. 

Not  every  time,  bit  all  to  frequently 
nonetheless,  the  faroiers'  complaints  to 
the  Secretary  have  b^en  greeted  not  with 
the  money  which  isi  then-  due,  but  in- 
stead with  a  reprisal  irom  the  dealer  con- 
sisting often  of  a  refi  sal  to  purchase  any 
further  potatoes  from  complaining 
farmers. 

Now,  Mr.  Piesident,  if  the  statute 
makes  it  illegal,  as  i :  does,  for  a  dealer 
to  delay  or  make  incomplete  payment 
to  the  farmer  for  hk  potatoes,  it  is  il- 
logical and  hitolerabl ;  that  a  lawful  com- 
plaint of  such  illegal  actions  should  re- 
sult in  reprisals  to  th<  complaining  party. 

Such  reprisals  n<it  only  discourage 
farmers  from  usini;  the  PACA  pro- 
cedures, they  fxirthsrmore  inhibit  the 
proper  flow  of  agricultural  products  in 
interstate  commerce,  Most  fundamen- 
tally of  all,  reprisals  jf  this  kind  make  a 
mockery  of  the  first  amendment's  right 
to  petition  the  Govetnment  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

It  is  with  great  :)leasure,  therefore, 
that  I  introduce  tods  y  a  bill  which  pro- 
hibits such  reprisals  1  igainst  farmers  and 
allows  the  Secretan  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  anonjnnity  t»  the  complaining 
party  when  to  do  so  would  not  damage 
the  public  interest.  The  bill  also  would 
require  the  Secretarir  to  make  periodic 
f  ollowup  checks  of  de  ilers  who  have  been 
found  In  violation  of  the  prompt  pay- 
ment requirements  of  the  act. 


I  should  stress  that  these  features  only 
bear  upon  the  prompt  payment  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  All  this  bill  does  is 
put  meaning  in  those  provisions  and  en- 
able our  farmers,  in  the  potato  industry 
and  elsewhere,  to  use  the  procedures  with 
which  we  have  long  provided  them  to  as- 
sure the  integrity  of  interstate  commerce 
by  in-slsting  that  pajTnent  for  farm  pro- 
duce be  swift  and  complete. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator  Muskte. 
Senator  Young,  and  Senator  Humphrey 
liave  consented  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston*  , 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Tun- 
ney),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2404,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  income  from  certain  pub- 
lic entertainment  activities  conducted  by 
fairs  and  expectations  shall  not  be  taxed, 
and  shall  not  effect  the  tax  exemption  of 
the  organization. 

S.    3098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3098,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Community  Service.s  Act  of 
1974. 

S.    3160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3160,  to  facilitate  im- 
proved congressional  coordination  of  fi- 
nancial benefit  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3165 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3165,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  marine  science 
and  technology  policy  for  the  United 
States,  to  extend  the  national  sea  grant 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  HESOLtTTION  1  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi-.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188,  proclaiming  National 
Handicapped  Awareness  Week. 

SENATE  CONCURBENT  RESOLUTION  JOS 

WrrHDRAWAL 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
was  withdi'awn  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  105,  regarding 
democracy  in  Italy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  438— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  CONDUCT  AN 
INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY  OF 
WELFARE  FRAUD 

(Referreed  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.) 


Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  438 

Resolved,  To  establish  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  welfare  fraud. 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  rightly 
proud  of  their  long  record  of  humanitarian 
generosity  toward  the  needy  and  unfortu- 
nate, 

Whereas  that  generosity  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment, on  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels,  of  programs  of  public  assistance, 

Whereas  those  programs  have  too  often 
been  exploited  by  persons  for  whom  welfare 
has  become  a  way  of  life,  from  one  ganera- 
tion  to  the  ne.xt. 

Whereas  cases  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  those 
programs  have  provoked  widespread  demand 
for  reform  of  welfare  programs. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  may  be  called,  for  convenience  of  ez- 
pre&slon.  the  Select  Committee  on  Welfaie 
Fraud  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  fraud  and  abuse,  by  recipients,  provlden, 
or  employees,  In  federal  programs  of  public 
aatisistauce. 

(b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
reiiolution  shall  consist  of  seven  MMnbers  of 
the  Senate,  four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  nuijority 
Members  of  the  Senate  \ipon.  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, and  three  mbiorlty  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  Rule 
2-5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  serv- 
i.-e  of  a  Senator  as  a  member,  chairman,  or 
vice  chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  be  taken   hito  account. 

(c)  The  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  the  mi- 
nority members  shall  select  a  vice  ohalzman 
and  the  committee  shall  adopt  rules  and 
procedures  to  govern  its  proceedings.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  preside  over  meetings 
of  the  select  committee  during  tb»  atoence 
of  the  chairman,  and  discharge  such  other 
responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by 
the  select  committee  or  the  chairman.  Vacan- 
cies In  the  membership  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  not  afifect  the  authority  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  select  committee  and  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  original  appoint- 
ments to  It  are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  se- 
lect committee  may  affix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
or  depositions. 

Sec.  2.  The  .select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  make  the  Investigations  and 
study  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section. 

Sec.  3(a).  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  make  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
ized and  directed  by  this  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  empowers  the  select  committee  as 
an  agency  of  the  Senate:  (1)  to  employ  and  . 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical,  in- 
vestigatory, legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, but  it  may  not  exceed  the  normal  Senate 
salary  schedules;  (2)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (3)  to 
hold  hearings  for  taking  testimony  on  oath 
or  to  receive  doc\imentary  or  physical  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  matters  and  questions 
it  is  authorized  to  Investigate  or  study;  (4) 
to  requUe  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance as  witnesses  of  any  persons  who 
the  select  committee  believes  have  knowl- 
edge or  Information  concerning  any  of  the 
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matters  or  questions  It  is  authorized  to  In- 
vestigate or  study;  (5)  to  require  by  sub- 
pena or  order  any  department,  agency,  ofll- 
cer,  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  any  private 
person,  firm,  or  corporation,  to  produce  for 
its  consideration  or  for  use  as  evidence  in  its 
Investigation  and  study  any  books,  checks, 
canceled  checks,  correspondence,  communi- 
cations, documents,  papers,  physical  evidence, 
records,  recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
it  is  authorized  to  Investigate  and  study 
which  they  or  any  cf  them  may  have  In  their 
custody  or  under  their  control;  (C)  to  make 
10  the  Senate  any  recommendations  it  deems 
appropriate  In  respect  to  the  willful  failure 
or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer  questicns 
or  give  testimony  in  his  character  as  a  wit- 
ness during  his  appearance  befcre  it.  or  in 
respect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Govcir.ment  or 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  produce 
before  the  committee  any  books,  checks,  can- 
celed checks,  correspondence,  communica- 
tions, documents,  financial  records,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  stibpena 
or  order;  (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other 
testimony  on  oath  anywhere  within  the 
United  States  or  in  any  other  country;  (8)  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  constUtants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services 
under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946;  (9)  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency;  (10)  to  use  on  a 
reimbtu'sable  basis  or  otherwise  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee of  any  committee  of  the  Senate 
tiie  facilities  or  serviceo  of  any  uiembers  of 
the  staffs  of  such  other  Senate  committees 
or  any  subcommittees  of  such  other  Senate 
committees  whenever  the  select  committee 
or  its  chairman  deems  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  the  select 
committee  to  make  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  reso- 
lution; (11)  to  have  direct  access  through 
tiie  agency  of  any  members  of  the  select 
committee  or  any  of  its  Investigatory  or  legal 
assistants  designated  by  it  or  Its  chairman 
or  the  ranking  minority  member  to  any  data, 
evidence.  Information,  report,  analysis,  or 
document  or  papers  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  or  questions  which  it  is  autliorized 
and  directed  to  investigate  and  study  in  the 
custody  or  under  the  control  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, Including  any  department,  agency, 
otBcer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment having  the  power  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  any  al- 
leged criminal  activities  or  to  prosecute  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  against  the  United 
States  and  any  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment having  the  authority  to  conduct  in- 
telligence or  surveillance  within  or  outside 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
Jurisdiction  or  authority  of  any  other  Senate 
committee,  which  will  aid  the  select  com- 
mittee to  prepare  for  or  conduct  the  investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  resolution;  and  (12)  to  expend  to  the 
extent  It  determines  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate any  moneys  made  available  to  it  by  the 
Senate  to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  make  the  Investigation  and  study 
It  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to  make. 
(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 


committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
other  member  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  pwjwers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regrulating 
the  granting  of  immunity  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  select  committee  shaU  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  legislation  or  the  amendment  of  any 
existing  statute  which  It  considers  necessary 
or  desirable  to  reduce  or  eliminate  welfare 
fraud  within  existing  Federal  programs  of 
public  assistance. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
and  study  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  together  with  its  findings  and  its 
recommendations  as  to  new  congressional 
legislation  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  November  1,  1976.  The 
select  committee  may  also  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate such  interim  reports  as  It  considers  ap- 
propriate. After  submission  of  its  final  report, 
the  select  committee  shall  have  two  calendar 
months  to  close  its  affairs,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  such  two  calendar  months  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  November  1,  1976,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $350,000  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
114— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  "BACKGROUND 
MATERIALS  CONCERNING  CHILD 
AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  > 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 

S.    Con.    Res.    114 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conctUTlng ) , 

That  there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, twenty-five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  its  committee  print  compiled  by  its  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth  entitled 
"Background  Materials  Concerning  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act,   1975    (S.  626)." 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE,  1976— S.  3331 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1630 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Glenn ^ 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  3331) 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SOUND  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 406 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1631 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  406  >  relating  to  the 
importance  of  soimd  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AMENDMENT      NO.      1633 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  406  >,  supra. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1976— S.  3219 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1629 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Record  of  Thursday,  April  29,  1976,  at 
page  S6171  there  was  printed  a  floor 
statement  of  mine  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act  dealing  with 
background  particulates.  Unfortimately, 
the  amendment  was  omitted  from  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
along  with  my  original  statement  on  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Mr.  Domenici 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  The 
amendment  deals  with  the  troubling  issue 
of  background  particulates.  The  origin  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  total  suspended  par- 
ticulate standard  of  the  present  law.  This 
standard  is  an  imprecise  one  which  makes 
no  distinction  between  windblown  dust  and 
the  more  toxic  emissions  of  powerplants  and 
steel  mills.  The  problem  occasioned  by  the 
particulate  standard's  indiscriminate  nature 
is  the  rural  areas  of  the  country  may  exceed 
the  particulate  standard  because  of  phenom- 
ena such  as  duststorms.  Such  violations  of 
the  standard  have  the  legal  effect  of  putting 
these  areas  in  the  same  air  quality  category 
as  heavily  industrialized  urban  areas.  Sec- 
tion 113(g)  of  the  present  amendments  puts 
additional  constraints  on  growth  in  areas 
that  violate  the  standards  that,  although 
proper  for  Industrialized  urban  centers,  are 
inappropriate  for  rural  areas. 

I  shovild  like  to  stress  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem. Page  81  of  the  committee  report  notes 
that  the  logical  deficiencies  of  the  particulate 
standard  have  been  cured  by  the  administra- 
tive good  sense  of  State  and  Federal  officials. 
My  amendment  would  do  no  more  than  codify 
in  law  what  Is  presently  considered  sound 
administrative  practice.  Accordingly,  I  con- 
sider my  amendment  as  technical  in  nature, 
and  one  that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
readily  accept. 


Amendment  1629 

On  page  28,  after  line  17,  Insert : 
"(1)   (1)  Tlie  Administrator  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
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time  thereafter  as  mjiy  be  appropriate,  shall 
publish  proposed  reg  ilatlona  for  use  by  the 
Envlromnental  Prote<rtlon  Agency  and  State 
and  local  •(jencies,  iji  (A)  determining  the 
portion  of  ambient  a  ncentrations  of  partic- 
ulate matter  attrlbutuble  to  natural  causes; 
and  (B)  dlscouuting  such  particulate  matter, 
as  may  be  deemed  a;  propriate,  for  purposes 
of  sections  107(d).  lln.  and  113(g);  and  after 
a  reasonable  time  fo :  interested  persons  to 
submit  written  comrients  thereon  (but  no 
later  than  90  days  afjter  the  Initial  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations)  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  proposM  regulations. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoe<5  of  this  section  'nat- 
ural causes'  shall  include  wiud  erasion  of 
natural  soils  from  fa  rins,  cleared  land,  and 
unpaved  roads;  dusts  torms;  forest  fires;  sea 
salt  and  such  other  c  anses  ns  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Admintstritor. 


"Section  307(b)(1) 
as  amended  in  1970, 
add  the  phrase  'any 
tlon  110(1),*  after  th< 
review   of   action   of 


of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
is  further  amended  to 
regulations  under  sec- 
phrase  'A  petition  for 
the   Administrator   in 


promulgating  any  national  primary  or  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  q  nality  standard."  " 


ADDITIONAL  C  OSPONSORS  OF 
AMENI  (MENTS 

AMEKDMEirt   NO.    1553 


At  the  request  ol 
Senator   from   low 
added  as  a  cosponsdr 
1553  to  delete  procu  rem 
B-1   bomber  progr  im 
proposed  to  the  bil 
tary  procurement  t  ilJ. 

AMXJJDMEJ  T    NO.     1557 


o; 


At  the  request 
Senator  from  Vermbnt 
added  as  a  cosponsqr 
1577,  intended  to  bi 
(S,  3219)  the  Clean 
of  1976. 


Mr.  Packwood,  the 

I  Mr.  Leahy  )  was 

of  Amendment  No. 

proposed  to  the  bOl 

Air  Act  Amendments 


COUCERl  riNG 


NOTICE 

BEFORE  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND 
following  nomlnati(Jn 
to  and  is  now 
mittee  on  the  Judiclkr 

John  A.  Field,  HI 
be  UjS.  attorney  for 
of  West  Virginia 
(reappointment) 

On  behalf  of 
Judiciary,  notice  i.s| 
persons  Interested 
file  with  the  committee 
before  Tuesday, 
resentations    or 
wish   to  present 
nomination   with 
whether  it  is  their 
any  hearing  which 


NOMINATION 
CC>MMITTEE  ON  THE 


fo- 


th' 


Mi,y 


HEA  XINGS 
PROCURI  MENT 


NOTICE   OP 
MEAT 
TION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr 
emment  Operatiotls 
Federal  Spending 
and  Open  Govemnhent 
hearings  to  disclose 
ligation  into  military 
on  Monday,  Wednesday 
May  10,  12  and  13 


Mr.  McGovERN,  the 

'Mr.   CzAVK)    wa-s 

of  Amendment  No. 

ent  funds  for  the 

intended   to  be 

<S.  2965).  the  m'li- 


Mr.  President,  the 
has  been  referred 
g  before  the  Com- 
y: 

of  West  Virginia,  to 
the  southern  district 

the  tenn  of  4  years 


in 


Committee  on  the 
hereby  given  to  all 
this  nominntion  to 
in  writing,  on  or 
11,  1976,  any  rep- 
objections    they    may 
concerning  the  above 
further  statement 
ihtention  to  appear  at 
1  nay  be  scheduled. 


:    MILITARY 
INVESTIGA- 


President,  the  Gov- 

Subcommlttee   on 

Practices,  Efficiency 

will  hold  public 

results  of  Its  tnves- 

meat  procurement 

and  Thursday. 

1976. 


Hearings  wHl  begin  each  day  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Witnesses  will  include  military 
Inspectors,  and  representatives  of  meat 
companies,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  witnesses. 

Any  public  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  the  subcommittee  staff  director,  Mr. 
I#s  Fettig.  224-0211. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CHANGE  IN 
HEARING  SCHEDULE  OF  OVER- 
SIGHT HEARINGS  ON  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  change  the  hearing  schedule  for  the 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Easiness  on  the  pro- 
giams  of  the  Small  Business  Admini^i- 
tration  as  follows: 

The  hearing  on  tlie  SBA  7<a»  financial 
assistance  programs  has  been  changed 
from  May  6  to  May  14. 

The  hearing  on  the  SBA  502,  com- 
munity development  program  has  been 
changed  from  May  14  to  May  6. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  offices  at  telephone 
224-5175. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  3206.  a  bill  providing  for  the  study  of. 
and  formulation  cf  legislative  proposals 
as  to  the  implementation  of  the  transfer 
of  mineral  interests  imder  tlie  Northern 
Cheyemie  Allotment  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.. 
May  17,  in  room  4200  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Anyone  wishing  further  In- 
formation may  call  D.  Michael  Harvey, 
deputy  chief  coun.seI  of  the  committee,  at 
224-1076. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1976,  the  George  Washing- 
ton Peace  Academy  Art,  on  Thursday 
May  13,  10  a.m.  in  room  4232.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  interested  in  submitting  state- 
ments for  the  Record  should  contact  Mrs. 
Jean  S.  Frohhcher,  counsel.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  room  4230  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
20510~area  code  202-224-7666. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  IN  MERIDIAN 
AND  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion and  task  forces  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  9 
investigating  the  Federal-Indian  rela- 
tionship, ti'ibal  government.  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  the  structure  of  Indian 
affairs,  Federal,  State,  and  tribal  Juris- 
diction and  Indian  law  revision,  coasoll- 
datlon  and  codification;  announces  pub- 
lic hearings  to  be  held  May  10  and  11, 


1976,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  West,  1-40  and 
Meridian,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  .  begin- 
ning each  day  at  9  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  contact  Don  Wharton  or 
Kevin  Gover  at  202-225-2235,  2979  or 
2984.  or  wi'ite  to  their  attention  at  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion, HOB  Annex  No.  2,  2d  and  D 
Streets  SW.,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mLssion  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  reservation  re- 
somxe  development  and  protection  an- 
nounces public  hearings  to  be  heid 
May  29  and  30,  1976,  at  the  Scottsdale 
Hilton,  6333  N.  Scottsdale  Road  at  Lin- 
coln. Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  beginning  at  9 
a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  contact  Kirke  Kickingbird 
at  202-225-1284  or  write  him  at  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion, HOB  Annex  No.  2.  2d  and  D 
Streets,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  IN 
MUSKOGEE,  OKI.A. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion and  task  forces  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  9 
investigating  the  Federal -Indian  rela- 
tionship, tribal  government.  Federal  Ad- 
ministration and  the  structure  of  India  i 
Affairs,  Federal,  State,  and  tribal  juits- 
diction  and  Indian  law  revision,  consoli- 
dation and  codification,  announces  public 
hearings  to  be  held  May  13  and  14,  1976. 
at  the  Trade  Winds  Motel,  534  South 
32d  Street,  Muskogee,  Oklr.,  beginning 
each  day  at  0  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  testi- 
mony should  contact  Don  Wharton  or 
Kevin  Gover  at  202-225-2235,  2979  or 
2984,  or  write  to  their  attention  at  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion, HOB  Annex  No.  2,  2d  and  D 
Streets  SW..  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20515. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

DAY   CARE    VETO 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port President  Ford's  veto  of  H.R.  9803. 
and  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

This  is  not  a  good  bill.  It  is  expensive, 
impractical,  and  would  extend  further 
the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  affairs  of  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions, and  further  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  mdividuals  in  our  society. 

As  Pi-esident  Ford  said  in  his  \e*o 
message : 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  providing  Federal 
astlst.ance  to  States  for  social  services  pro- 
pram.?.  Including  child  day  care.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  unwarranted  Federal  Interference 
In  States'  administration  of  these  programs. 

The  States  should  have  the  responsibility— 
and  the  right — to  establish  and  enforce  their 
own  quality  day  care  standards.  My  recently 
proposed  Federal  Assistance  for  Community 
Services  Act  would  adopt  this  principle,  and 
with  It  creator  State  fle.xlblllty  In  other  as- 
pects of  the  use  of  social  service  funds  avail- 
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able  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

H.R.  9803  is  the  antithesis  of  my  proposal. 
It  woxUd  make  permanent  highly  contro- 
versial Emd  costly  day  care  staff-to-chUdren 
ratios.  And  It  would  deny  the  StatM  the 
flexibility  to  establish  and  enforce  their  own 
staffing  standards  for  federally  assisted  day 
care. 

This  bill  would  not  mal^e  day  care  services 
more  widely  available.  It  would  only  make 
them  more  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  would  demand  the  expenditure  of  $125  mil- 
lion over  the  next  six  months,  and  could 
lead  to  $250  million  more  each  year  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  others,  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  day  care  situa- 
tion, who  find  no  justification  for  this 
bill. 

In  the  April  13  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Suzaime  H.  Woolsey,  whose  cre- 
dentials in  this  area  of  expertise  are  su- 
perb, took  exception  to  an  earlier  Post 
editorial  which  urged  Congress  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  9803. 

Ms.  Woolsey  wrote: 

The  Post  editorial  of  March  15,  supporting 
the  recent  federal  day-care  bill  .  .  .  reflects 
the  conventional  wisdom  that  day  care  is 
the  answer  to  both  liberal  and  conservative 
prayers:  first,  that  the  program  is  critical 
to  giving  women  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  force;  second,  that,  given 
high  enough  standards,  day  care  can  sig- 
nificantly enhance  children's  development; 
and  third,  that  day  care  centers  are  them- 
selves good  places  to  employ  welfare  recipi- 
ents as  staff,  and  thxis  to  get  them  off  the 
dole. 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port  the  contention  that  day  care,  especially 
federally  subsidized  day  care  centers,  can  per- 
form any  one  of  those  tasks  at  all  well. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  others  interested  in  this  important 
debate  may  examine  the  evidence  against 
H.R.  9803,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
President  Ford's  veto  message  of  April  6, 
the  Post  editorial  of  March  15,  and  the 
April  13  Post  article  by  Ms.  Woolsey  en- 
titled, "Questioning  the  Validity  of  Day 
Care,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Veto  of  Child  Day  Care  Bn.L 

(The  President's  Message  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Returning  H.R.  9803  With- 
out His  Approval.   AprU   6,    1976:) 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval.  H.R. 
9803,  a  bill  which  would  perpetuate  rigid 
Federal  child  day  care  standards  for  all  the 
States  and  localities  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  cannot  approve  legislation  which  runs 
directly  counter  to  a  basic  principle  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  I  strongly  believe — the 
vesting  of  responsibility  In  State  and  local 
government  and  the  removing  of  burdensome 
Federal  restrictions. 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  for  social  services 
programs,  including  child  day  care.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  unwarranted  Federal  interference 
In  States'  administration  of  these  programs. 

The  States  should  have  the  responsibility — 
and  the  right — to  establish  and  enforce 
their  own  quality  day  care  standards.  My  re- 
cently proposed  Federal  Assistance  for  Com- 
munity Services  Act  would  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple, and  with  it  greater  State  flexibility  In 
other  aspects  of  the  u.se  of  social  services 
funds  available  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


H.R.  9803  is  the  antithesis  of  my  proposal. 
It  would  make  permanent  highly  contro- 
versial and  costly  day  care  staff -to-chlldren 
ratios.  And  It  would  deny  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  establish  and  enforce  their  own 
staffing  standards  for  federally  assisted  day 
care. 

This  bill  would  not  make  day  care  services 
more  widely  available.  It  would  only  make 
them  more  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
It  would  demand  the  expenditure  of  $125 
million  over  the  next  six  months,  and  could 
lead  to  $250  million  more  each  year  there- 
after. 

HJt.  9803  woiild  also  specify  that  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  social  services  funds  be  avail- 
able under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  narrow,  categorical  purpose.  In  the 
deliberations  leading  to  enactment  of  Title 
XX,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  States  and 
the  voluntary  service  organizations  fought 
hard  to  win  the  right  to  determine  both 
the  form  and  the  content  of  services  to  be 
provided  according  to  their  own  priorities. 
This  bill  would  undermine  the  Title  XX  com- 
mitment to  State  initiative  by  dictating  not 
only  how  day  care  services  are  to  be  provided, 
but  also  how  they  are  to  be  financed  under 
Title  XX. 

It  would  Introduce  two  additional  Federal 
matching  rates  for  some  day  care  costs  that 
are  higher  than  the  rates  for  other  Title 
XX-supported  services,  thereby  further  com- 
plicating the  States'  administration  of  so- 
cial services  programs.  My  proposal  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  eliminate  State  matching 
requirements  altogether. 

Moreover,  H.R.  9803  would  create  an  unfair 
situation  in  which  some  child  day  care  cen- 
ters would  operate  irnder  a  different  set  of 
standards  than  other  centers  within  the  same 
State.  Those  day  care  centers  in  which  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  those  served  are  eligible 
under  Title  XX  could  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral day  care  standards.  This  provision  would 
have  the  probable  effect  in  some  Instances 
of  reducing  the  availability  of  day  care 
services  by  encouraging  day  care  centers  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  children  in  their 
care  who  are  eligible  under  Title  XX  in  order 
to  meet  the  "quota"  set  by  H.R.  9803.  In 
those  centers  not  choosing  to  take  advantage 
of  this  loophole,  the  effect  could  well  l>e 
to  increase  day  care  costs  to  families  who 
use  these  centers  on  a  fee-paying  basis.  In 
effect,  they  would  be  helping  to  subsidize 
the  high  costs  Imposed  on  day  care  providers 
serving  Title  XX-eligible  children. 

There  is  considerable  debate  as  to  the 
appropriateness  or  efficacy  of  the  Federal 
day  care  standards  imposed  by  H.R.  9803. 
In  fact,  the  bill  recognizes  many  of  these 
questions  by  postponing  their  enforcement 
for  the  third  time,  in  this  case  to  July  1  of 
this  year.  Fewer  than  one  in  four  of  the 
States  have  chosen  to  follow  these  standards 
closely  In  the  administration  of  their  day 
care  programs.  The  Congress  itself  has  re- 
quired by  law  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  conduct  an  18- 
month  study  ending  In  1977,  to  evaluate 
their  appropriateness. 

Rather  than  pursue  the  unwise  coiu-se 
charted  in  this  bill,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
extend,  until  October  1,  1976,  the  mora- 
torium on  imposition  of  Federal  day  care 
staffing  standards  that  it  voted  last  October. 
This  would  give  the  Congress  ample  time 
to  enact  my  proposed  Federal  Assistance  for 
Community  Services  Act,  under  which 
States  would  establish  and  enforce  their 
own  day  care  staffing  standards  and  fashion 
their  social  services  programs  in  ways  they 
believe  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
citizens. 

Oeralo  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  April  6,  1976. 

OivnTG  DAT  Cake  a  Chance 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  day  care 
program  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  working 


women  in  this  country,  especiaUy  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  transition  from 
welfare  to  careers.  No  one  can  accurately 
count  the  doUars  saved  In  welfare  payments, 
or  the  doUars  gained  In  the  economy  from 
goods  and  services  sold  or  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived. But  day  care  has  proved  that  it  makes 
sense  to  help  people  work.  Now,  because  of 
legislative  and  bmreaucratic  entanglements, 
the  day  care  programs  In  most  of  the  50 
states  are  In  jeopardy. 

The  House,  acting  under  a  siupenslon  of 
Its  rules,  will  vote  today  on  whether  to  ac- 
cept a  $125  million  conference  report  in- 
tended to  assist  the  states  In  meeting  a  bet 
of  tough  health,  safety  and  staffing  stand- 
ards in  their  day  care  programs.  Without 
those  additional  funds,  the  day  care  programs 
in  most  of  the  states  will  not  be  In  compli- 
ance with  federal  regulations.  Fedlure  to 
comply  with  any  one  of  the  standards  can 
mean  loss  of  all  federal  funds. 

A  survey  of  the  50  governors  has  found  that 
meeting  those  health  and  safety  standards 
has  been  Impossible  for  most  of  them  with 
the  funds  available  up  to  now.  In  many 
states,  the  staff  requirements  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  meet,  but  most  governors  say  they 
can't  meet  the  health,  safety  and  manage- 
ment standards  either.  Yet,  those  standards 
are  Important  if  the  parents  of  chUdren  are 
going  to  have  confidence  in  the  day  care  pro- 
gram. They  must  feel  their  children  are  In  a 
safe  and  healthy  setting. 

In  themselves,  the  standards  pose  no  other 
problem  than  the  money  to  help  the  states 
meet  them.  There  is  an  argument  from  some 
Republicans  on  the  Hill  that  the  answer 
might  be  to  delay  putting  into  effect  stand- 
ards Indefinitely.  That  Is  decidedly  not  the 
solution.  Further  delay  only  means  either 
cutting  services  to  meet  the  standards  out  ol 
existing  revenue  or  exposing  small  children 
to  the  danger  that  might  befall  them  be- 
cause the  standards  are  not  being  met. 

Neither  of  those  is  as  attractive  an  alter- 
native as  that  of  having  the  House  accept  the 
conference  report.  Tt  is  an  investment  who-^e 
benefits  demonstrably  outweight  the  co-^t. 
In  addition  to  helping  the  states  meet  the 
physical  standards,  that  $125  million  will  re- 
sult In  the  employment  of  more  welfare  re- 
cipients in  the  day  care  propram.  We  think 
the  House  should  make  the  investment  with- 
out further  delay. 

Questioning  the  Valtditt  of  Day  Care 
(By  Suzanne  H.  Woolsey) 

Although  concern  over  the  population  ex- 
plosion has  caused  motherhood  to  fall  into 
some  disrepute  of  late,  day  care  for  children 
is  bidding  to  replace  it  as  the  cause  most 
likely  to  generate  \incritical  support  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  political  spectrum. 
The  Post  editorial  of  March  15,  supporting 
the  recent  federal  day-care  bill,  vetoed  last 
Tuesday  by  President  Ford,  reflects  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  day  care  is  the  an- 
swer to  both  liberal  and  conservative 
prayers:  first,  that  the  program  is  critical  to 
giving  women  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  work  force;  second,  that,  given  high 
enough  standards,  day  care  can  siznlcantly 
enhance  children's  development:  and  third, 
that  day  care  can  significantly  enhance  chil- 
dren's development;  and  fourth,  that  day  care 
centers  are  themselves  good  places  to  em- 
ploy welfare  recipients  as  staff,  and  thus  to 
get  them  off  the  dole. 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port the  contention  that  day  care,  especially 
federally  subsidized  day-care  centers,  can 
perform  any  one  of  those  tasks  at  all  well. 
The  support  for  heavy  federal  subsidies  for 
day-care  centers  is  rather  bEised  on  a  con- 
geries of  hopes  that  they  can  do  something 
about  a  number  of  dlsp>arate  social  objec- 
tives. The  goals,  as  such,  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. But  when  the  supporters  of  a  federal 
program  avoid  debating  on  the  merits 
whether  it  can  do  any  single  job  and.  In- 
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multiplying  the  areas 

it  can  do  something, 

time  to  stop  and  look 


canTony.    One   eanxoi  help   remembering. 


this   is  the  tactic   to 


which  the  supporter^  of  some  of  the  more 
worthless  Pentagon  lenterprlse  of  the  la^ 
few  years  have  been!  broiight  from  time  to 
time. 

Potentially,  the  mbet  powerful  economic 
and  social  rationale  for  subsidized  day  care 
Is  Its  effect  on  participation  of  women  In 
the  labor  force.  Unfortunately,  all  the  evi- 
tes  that  offering  day 
effect  on  a  woman's 
most  generous  eetl- 
lablllty  of  even  free 


dence  to  date  indi 
care  has  little  or  m 
decision  to  work, 
^late  Is  that  the  a 


day-«are  centers,  together  with  the  avall- 
ablllty  of  training,  explains  about  10  per 
cent  of  mothers'  decisions  to  enter  the  work 
force.  What  matters  most  Is  the  existence  of 
a  job— when  that  Is  i.vallable,  most  mothers 
find  a  way  to  cope  wi  bh  the  chUd-care  prob- 
lem. 

The  WIN  program.  Resigned  to  put  welfare 
recipients  to  work,  h^  been  overwhelmed  by 
volunteers,  many  of  I  them  the  mothers  of 
yoong  Cblldren — but! the  problem  has  been 
finding  jobs,  not  «lay-care  arrangements. 
Similarly,  when  day-csxe  arrangements  break 
down,  the  predicted  job  disruption  does  not 
appear  to  occur:  a  1913  Eiudy  In  South  Caro- 
lina of  low-income  r^others  whose  day-care 
d  that  everyone  con- 


center was  closed  fo 
tinned  to  work,  neari 
and  that  each  found 
her  children  within 
1976  Stanford  Beaenn 


all  in  the  same  jobs, 

>ther  arrangements  for 

few  days.  Moreover,  a 

Institute  report  eum- 


marlzing  studies  of  ttte  demand  for  day  care 
among  working  parents  indicates  that  the 
type  of  da.y  care  preferred  by  most  parents 
of  all  Income  groups  1^  not  the  formal  center 
but  informal  arrange^ients  In  the  home  or 
the  neighborhood.  Inj  the  1960s  several  cor- 
porations set  up  day-(  are  centers  as  a  service 
to  their  employees;  t  lost  shut  down  within 
a  few  yeairs  for  lack  o:  enrollment.  The  Gary, 
Ind.,  income  mainteni  nice  experiment  oHered 
a  free  high-quality  <iay-care  center  to  tlie 
children  of  welfare  :  lothers  at  work  or  iu 
school.  There  were  virtually  no  takers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  not  sxu-- 
prlse  anyone  who  h&n  ever  been  the  parent 
of  a  3-year-old  with  the  sniffles  on  a  rainy 
winter  day.  It  is  mucl  i  eaaier  to  leave  him  in 
or  near  home  with  a  ri  latlve  or  neighbor  tha:i 
to  have  to  decide  wh(  ther  he  is  sick  enough 
to  warrant  losing  a  day  of  work  yourself  to 
stay  with  him  or  whsther  he  can  safely  be 
taken  by  public  transportation  across  town 
to  the  center. 

When  cost  is  addal  to  the  equation,  In- 
formal care  outside  otuters  looks  even  mon 
attractive.  First  of  all,  care  at  home  or  with 
a  rtiative  or  neighbor  costs  very  little,  largely 
because  child  care  ii  usually  not  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  bal  ysltter,  who  Is  keeping 
hoaae  at  the  same  tiiie.  In  1965.  only  25  per 
cent  of  working  motlers  paid  for  child  care 
at  all.  Though  prices  have  risen  since  then, 
the  cost  of  Informal  liabjrsittlng  still  Is  esti- 
mated range  from  being  free  to  about  $800 
per  year. 

When  child  care  be;omes  a  fulltlme  occu- 
pation, rather  than  a  fnide  line,  the  cost  ri.ses 
significantly  if  even  subsistence  wages  are 
paid.  In  addition,  the  staff-to-child  ratio  for 
prescho(ri  children  in  day-care  centers  must 
be  quite  high  (1  to  4  below  age  3.  to  1  to  7 
for  4-6  year  olds),  sc  there  Is  Uttle  savings 
possible  from  having  one  person  care  few- 
many  children  in  cent  trs.  Consequently,  ordi- 
nary centers  cost  upward  of  $1,600  per  child 
even  with  staff  paid  kt  the  minimum  wage. 
As  80  per  cent  of  tint  costs  at  day  care  are 
staff  MUartes,  the  moi^  processional  the  staff, 
the  hl^er  the  cost. !  Pulltime  centers  wrai 
educational  programs^  or  aU-day  public  pre- 
schools,  now  coet  ab«  at  the  same  as  tultkm 
In  major  private  unlv  »rsltle6  (between  $3,000 


and  $5,000).  Intensive  experimental  projects 
run  twice  that. 

But  what  of  employing  welfare  recipients 
to  staff  the  centers^  Might  not  enough  be 
saved  on  welfare  payments  to  make  the  whole 
operation  flnanclally  worthwhile?  A  dilemma 
makes  that  most  unlikely — ^In  order  to  make 
welfare  mothers  competitive  with  the  unem- 
ployed teachers  and  trained  paraprofesslonals 
now  arallable  to  work  In  day-care  centers, 
such  costly  training  is  necessary  that  any 
saving  In  reduced  welfare  outlays  Is  wiped 
out.  HEW's  own  employees'  center  was  set  up 
in  1970  to  show  the  wisdom  of  using  welfare 
mothers  as  staff :  The  project  ended  two  years 
later  with  costs  running  about  $3,600  per 
child. 

But  even  If  most  parents  do  not  prefer 
day-care  centers  and  they  are  extremely 
costly,  Is  it  worth  it  for  the  children's  sake? 
Research  has  concentrated  on  preschools  and 
centers  with  Intensive  .social  and  educational 
programs.  Even  In  these  "super  centers'  the 
resvilts  are  mixed.  Generally,  no  significant 
developmental  gains  In  the  children  are  de- 
tected. Occasionally,  university-based  re- 
search centers  report  short-term  gains  in 
IQ  and  social  skills  in  the  children  enrolled, 
but  there  is  not  yet  evidence  that  these  gains 
will  la.st  long  enough  to  help  the  child  in 
school,  and  so  far  the  techniques  developed 
In  the  hot -house  environment  of  research 
projects  have  not  been  transplanted  success- 
fully to  other  programs. 

Day-cju-e  centers  may  to  name  extent  sim- 
plify the  delivery  to  poor  children  of  other 
things  Uiey  do  clearly  need — better  food  and 
medical  care,  for  example — but  centers  are 
by  no  means  necessary  for  such  programs. 

One  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  some 
advocates  of  day-care  centers,  especially  for 
the  po<M-,  are  seized  by  the  idea  that  they 
know  better  what  the  child  needs  than  do 
the  child's  family,  relatives  or  neighbors.  For 
those  who  harbor  such  thoughts,  the  re- 
search evidence  to  date  Is  cold  comfort.  Piof. 
Sheldon  White  of  Harvard  summarizes  that 
reseai-ch  as  showing  that  adequate  day  care 
is  neutral  In  its  effect  on  human  develop- 
ment. At  least  one  can  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  day-care  centers  appear  to  do 
any  active  barm — but  in  the  absence  of  any 
?;ood  evidence  about  a  positive  effect  on  de- 
^  elopment,  relying  on  paients'  preference  for 
child  care  at  home  or  at  a  neighbor's  does 
not  seem  to  be  such  a  bad  idea. 

Although  the  public  debate  about  day  care 
hsm  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  day- 
care centers,  federal  Involvement  in  day  care 
has,  over  the  years,  extended  far  beyond  cen- 
ter programs.  The  federal  program  is  itself 
proportionately  somewhat  more  biased  to- 
ward fiuiding  day-care  centers  than  ptiblic 
demand  would  seem  to  dictate,  btit  most  fed- 
eral day-care  money  is  still  spent  for  non- 
center  day  care. 

Of  ^proximately  $1.5  billion  of  federal 
money  iu  25  different  subsidy  progran^,  at 
lea&t  one-third  reimburses  parents  directly 
for  the  expen.se  of  child  care  through  tax 
deduction.s  or  through  disregardmg  the  share 
of  Income  spent  on  child  care  when  welfare 
payments  are  computed.  The  remainder  in- 
cluded subsidizhig  in-home  and  neighbor- 
liood  arrangements,  teacher  training,  loans 
to  small  businesses,  experimental  preschool 
programs,  and  day-care  centers.  Head  Start, 
which  has  historically  provided  some  full- 
day  care  iu  addition  to  its  bablc  half-day 
preschool  program,  has  Itself  diversified  over 
the  last  several  years  Into  five  different  types 
of  programs  with  greater  attention  to  the 
home  and  much  less  to  the  Head  Start  cen- 
ter. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  arguments 
about  the  recently  vetoed  day-care  legisla- 
tion. Theology  aside,  the  substance  of  the 
dispute  has  to  do  with  the  proper  staff-child 
ratio  to  be  Imposed  on  day-care  centers, 
whether  the  federal  government  or  the  states 


should  do  the  Imposing,  the  amount  of  time 
the  centers  can  take  to  reach  that  ratio,  and 
the  degree  to  which  welfare  mothers  are  not: 
instead.  Improving  tax  and  welfare  payment 
credits  so  that  working  parents  can  have 
more  money  to  arrange  day  care  as  they  best 
see  fit. 

Maybe  that's  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. But,  unlike  trying  to  manage  day  care 
for  the  nation's  children  from  Capitol  Hill 
and  HEW,  or  for  that  matter,  from  Albany 
and  Richmond,  at  least  it  is  not  throwing 
problems  at  the  problem. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  OP  1976 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
week,  the  Senate  'will  take  under  con- 
sideration S.  3219,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

Contained  within  the  bill  is  one  pro- 
vision of  particular  importance  to  the 
future  of  quality  life  in  Wyoming — sec- 
tion 6  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
further  significant  deterioration.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  take  this  op- 
poi-tunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  thoughts  and  considerations  which 
I  have  given  to  this  critical  issue. 

It  is  my  intention  to  resist  any  pro- 
posal that  would  delete  or  delay  tlie  im- 
plementation of  nondegradation.  I  sup- 
port the  proposal  that  a  study  of  the 
impUcations  be  made,  but  I  believe  that 
any  changes  which  result  from  such 
a  study  can  be  implemented  by  Con- 
gress at  a  later  date.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  get  underway  witli 
this  program  and  resolve  the  many  long- 
.standing  uncertainties  and  law.suits  that 
have  arisen  over  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  super\ise  and  maintain  air 
quahty  standards  of  their  own. 

In  this  respect,  section  6  represents 
great  improvement  over  existing  policies 
and  it  greatly  expands  the  States'  role 
in  all  aspects  of  nondeterioratlon  policy 
and  implementation.  It  does,  at  the 
same  time,  further  restrict  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  these  areas. 
Moreover,  section  6  would  work  to  fur- 
ther enhance  the  existing  governmental 
bodies  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  such  as 
the  industrial  siting  council  and  the 
land  u-se  planning  commission  for  the 
self-determination  of  future  growth  in 
Wyoming, 

Mr.  President,  we  m  Wyoming  are 
quite  proud  of  our  accomplishments  in 
the  creation  of  stringent  and  high- 
st«ndard  air  quality  regulations.  This  bill 
wlU  in  no  way  defeat  or  erode  this  proud 
accomplishment.  Rather,  it  will  serve  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  strides 
Wyoming  lias  made  in  the  protection  of 
its  air. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  House 
Subc<Mnmlttee  on  Labor  Standards  is  ac- 
tively considering  H.R.  10130,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1975. 
At  this  point  it  Is  uncertain  as  to  whether 
that  bOl  will  be  considered  by  the  full 
House  this  year  and  If  so.  whether  it  will 
be  passed  and  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
thereafter. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
bill  would  ameiKi  the  Pali-  Labor  Stand- 
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ards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  provide  for 
an  automatic  increase  in  such  wage  rate 
based  on  increases  in  the  price  index,  to 
require  an  overtime  rate  equal  to  2V^ 
times  the  regular  wage  rate,  and  to  re- 
duce and  then  repeal  the  credit  against 
the  minimiinn  wage  whlch  is  based  on 
tips  received  by  tipped  employees.  Obvi- 
ous consideration  on  the  bill  will  be  its 
employment  and  inflation  impacts,  at  a 
time  when  our  economy  is  embarking  on 
an  encouraging  course. 

Whenever  either  House  of  Congress 
acts  on  a  minimum  wage  proposal,  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  unemployment,  and  especially 
unemployment  among  the  youth  and 
minority  youth. 

The  imemployment  rate  among  minor- 
ity youth  is  at  a  staggering  35.9-percait 
level — ^more  than  twice  the  rate  prevail- 
ing for  white  teenagers.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  ought  to  be  focusing  on 
ways  in  which  these  rates  may  be  re- 
duced, and  in  this  context  we  must  ask 
ourselves  will  raising  the  minimum  wage 
exacerbate  the  existing  unacceptably 
high  levels  of  youth  imemployment?  An- 
other perplexing  question  which  must  be 
answered  centers  around  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  "youth  differential"  whereby 
youthful  workers  could  be  paid  at  a  per- 
centage less  than  the  regular  minimum 
wage  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  their 
job  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  blacks 
experience  greater  hardship  than  do 
whites,  and  teenagers  more  than  adults, 
from  sluggish  job  markets.  Minimum 
wage  legislation,  in  my  •view,  makes  it 
more  dlfBcult  for  blacks  and  teenagers  to 
find  employment  in  good  times  and  hard- 
er to  hold  emplovTnent  when  times  are 
not  so  good.  Enactment  of  any  Increased 
minimum  wage  bill  must  deal  with  these 
issues  so  that  it  does  not  become  harmful 
to  many  of  the  people  who  are  its  in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Most  Racist  Law  in  the  United 
States?',  appearing  in' the  April  17  edi- 
tion of  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  well  as  an 
article  entitled,  "Of  All  Places."  pub- 
lished in  the  April  28  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
to  supplement  my  remarks  and  highlight 
some  of  my  concerns  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Apr.  17,  1076] 
Most  Racist  Law  in  the  Untted  States? — 

Sdhprisinolt,  thk  Onk   GovEitxiNG  Min- 
imum Wage 

(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

QuestTon:  What  Is  the  single  most  racist 
law  lu  the  ITalted  States  today? 

Answer:  The  minimum  wage  law. 

Surprised?  If  you  are  like  most  Americans, 
you  probably  are  both  siuprised  and  dubious. 
After  all,  haven't  we  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  minimum  wage  law  is  the  very  opposite 
of  racist — that  It  requires  that  a  "fair"  and 
"livable"  wage  be  paid  to  every  worker  with- 
out regard  to  color,  sex  or  national  origin? 

Indeed,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that — 
Just  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe  a  whole 
lot  of  other  Intellectual  garbage.  But  let's 
for  a  moment,  cut  through  the  rhetoric  and 


see  bow  the  minimum  wage  law  actuaUy  has 
operated  in  the  last  generation  (and  is 
operating  right  now).  In  the  most  basic  hu- 
man terms. 

It  U  often  obaerved  these  days  that  the  rate 
of  unemployment  for  black  teen-agers  Is  dis- 
gracefuUy  high,  and  the  latest  figures  con- 
firm the  vaUdlty  of  this  complaint. 

While  the  over-all  XJB.  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment last  month  declined  to  7.5  per  cent,  the 
rate  for  minority  group  teen-agers  stood 
nearly  five  timee  as  high — at  35.9  per  cent. 
This  was  more  than  twice  the  unemployment 
rate  for  white  teen-agers  (17J  per  cent) . 

That  this  is  a  powder  keg  of  future  trouble 
Is  scarcely  debatable.  That  It  excludes  large 
nunibers  of  young  Americans  from  a  sense  of 
parUclpatlon  In  the  system  is  plain  fact.  But 
what  does  it  have  to  do  with  the  minimum 
wage? 

The  answer  lies  In  exploring  history  rather 
than  promoting  hysteria.  For,  as  recently 
■■  the  early  '60b,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  male  teen-agers  was  about  the  same 
for  blacks  as  It  wa«  for  whites.  Both  groups 
recorded  about  8  per  cent  unemployment, 
Willie  taie  over-aU  rate  held  around  4  per 
cent. 

The  sharp  Increase  In  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment— and  the  equally  sharp  divergence 
along  the  racial  boundary — traces  to  the  late 
"SOs  after  Congress  ordered  a  boost  in  the 
minimum  wage  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour. 

Dnemployment  among  white  teen-agers 
promptly  shot  up  to  13  per  cent,  and  that 
among  minority-group  youths  went  over  20 
per  cent. 

Both  figures  have  remained,  to  this  day, 
higher  than  they  wen  before  the  minimum 
wage  took  a  one-tblrd  jump.  Each  time  the 
teen-age  unemployment  rates  have  started 
to  decline,  a  new  Increase  in  Uie  minimum 
vTage  has  been  Instituted,  shoving  them  up 
again. 

Since  that  big  minimum  wage  boost  two 
decades  ago,  moreover,  the  dramatic  gap 
between  unemployment  rates  for  white  and 
black  teen-agers  has  never  closed.  Why?  Be- 
cause blacks,  in  general,  get  less  schooling 
and  acquire  fewer  employment  skills. 

The  blame  for  this  lies  In  the  educational 
system,  and  that  is  where  it  should  be  rem- 
edied. As  things  stand  now,  many  young 
blacks  simply  cannot  be  hired  at  an  econom- 
ical wage — so  they  dont  get  hired. 

Which  is  better  for  the  tjrplcal  black  teen- 
ager: to  be  employed,  at  say,  $2  an  hour — 
which  he  might  be  worth  to  the  firm — or  to 
remain  unemployed  at  a  theoretical  $2.30? 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  2B,  1976] 
Of  Aii  PuACEs 

It's  hard  for  us  to  beUeve,  but  here  is 
New  Jersey  with  an  11 .3%  unemplcqrment 
rate,  astronomical  Joblessness  among  the 
black  teenagers  of  Newark,  and  a  legislature 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness to  the  state.  And  meantime,  by  a  33-0 
vote  the  state  senate  boosts  the  minlmiun 
wage  to  $2.40  an  hour  with  another  increase 
in  January  to  $2.50.  The  federal  rate  is  $2.30. 

Joseph  Hoffman,  the  state's  commissioner 
of  labor,  thinks  this  is  Just  dandy.  It  wiU 
"provide  an  additional  $20  million  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  wage  earners  in  the  low- 
est bracket."  he  says,  and  the  money  will 
help  New  Jersey's  econcnny  "because  the 
money  will  be  used  to  buy  bread  and  other 
essentials."  The  bill's  sponsor.  Majority 
Leader  Joseph  Merlino  of  Trenton,  argues 
that  the  hike  was  necessary  because  anyone 
living  in  New  Jersey  earning  less  than  $2.40 
is  officially  considered  living  In  poverty. 

By  this  theory,  of  course.  New  Jersey  could 
become  the  most  affluent  state  In  the  nation 
if  only  the  legislature  would  set  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  $10  an  hour.  Mr.  Hoffman  could 
announce  that  workers  would  have  billions  of 
dollars  in  extra  purchasing  power  and  would 
spend  the  economy  into  a  boom.  Mr.  Merlino 
could  boast  that  not  only  had  poverty  been 


wiped  out,  but  the  lowliest  employe  in  the 

state  was  making  $20,000  a  year. 

They  may  complain  that  this  argiunent 
is  shly  in  the  ejttreme.  But  nowhere  do  pro- 
ponents of  ever-increasing  minimum  wage 
rates  tell  us  how  something  that  is  so  ob- 
viously destructive  in  the  extreme  can  be 
beneficial  in  moderation. 

The  minimum  wage  does  more  than  en- 
courage unemployment.  It  prohibits  employ- 
ment. To  a  prospective  employer  who  hires 
on  the  basis  of  careful,  marginal  calcula- 
tions, the  difference  between  say,  $2  an  hour 
and  $2.40  an  hovir  is  considerable,  perhaps 
$20  a  week  including  employer  contributions 
to  payroll  taxes.  A  teenage  high-school  drop- 
out in  Newark  who  wants  to  enter  the  work 
torct  and  is  eager  to  work  for  $80  a  week  is 
thus  prohibited  by  law  from  contracting  wit'i; 
an  employer  at  that  wage,  and  remains  un- 
employed instead  of  working  and  officially 
impoverished. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  take  Com- 
nUssioner  Hoffman's  calculation  of  $20  mil- 
lion. There  is  only  one  place  from  which  this 
money  could  possibly  come:  out  of  profits 
of  New  Jersey  businesses.  The  New  Jersey 
legislature  may  assume  the  businesses  viil 
simply  raise  prices  to  cover  this  $20  million  in 
extra  payroll,  but  for  that  to  be  true  the 
businesses  must  now  be  faillrg  to  maJdmlee 
profits  in  competition  with  businesses  in 
other  states  and  around  the  world.  What  will 
hapi>en  is  that  most  Jersey  businesses  will 
maintain  profitabiUty  at  a  lower  profit  mar- 
gin by  increased  volume,  handling  the  cus- 
tomers that  had  been  patronizing  enterprises 
fhat  were  forced  to  fold.  Usually,  these  are 
mom  and  pop,  non-union  enterprises. 

It  is  thus  not  really  surprising  to  us  that 
New  Jersey,  which  more  than  any  other  state 
caters  to  the  AFL-CIO  in  iu  politics,  has  the 
nation's  highest  unemployment  rate.  What 
continues  to  confound  us  Is  why  the  NAACP 
and  the  Urban  League  and  black  leaders  in 
general  do  not  concede  the  obvious,  that  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  for  nearly  40 
years  has  been  to  cripple  the  development 
and  competitiveness  of  young  blacks  to  no- 
body's benefit,  certainly  not  New  Jersey's. 


RISSER   wins   PULITZER  PRIZE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
winning  of  the  Pultizer  Prize  for  na- 
tional rejKjrting  by  virtue  of  his  series  on 
'large-scale  corruption  in  the  grain  ex- 
porting trade,"  James  Risser  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  has  executed  a  grand 
sweep  of  the  year's  four  major  awards 
for  Washington  reporting.  He  previously 
had  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distin- 
guished service  award,  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Memorial  Award,  and  the  Worth 
Bingham  Prize.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  is  the  first  reporter  ever  to  be 
awarded  all  four  of  these  honors  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  In  1971,  as  an  indication  of 
achievements  to  come,  he  won  his  first 
national  recognition — the  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award  for  distinguished  reporting 
on  conservation  and  environmental  is- 
sues for  his  series  on  clearcutting  and 
other  controvereial  practices  of  commer- 
cial timber  Interests  in  the  national  for- 
ests. 

Jim  Risser  joined  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister in  1964  and  came  to  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  that  newspaper  in  1960. 
Through  the  years,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  watch  the  career  of  tliis 
young  reporter — he  is  now  only  37 — at 
close  range.  For  other  aspiring  reporters, 
his  is  an  example  worth  following.  From 
the  beginning,  he  showed  his  ability  to 
do  straight,  literate  reporting  in  the  fin- 
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been  replaced,  and  the  entire  top  structure 
has  been  shaken  up. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $5  million  to 
hire  more  people  to  supervise  the  grain  In- 
spection system,  and  Congress  Is  considering 
legislation  aimed  at  correcting  the  wrongs 
Risser  uncovered. 

Senator  Dick  Clark  of  Iowa  told  the  U.S. 
Senate  during  debate  on  the  legislation  that 
"no  one  is  more  responsible  for  bringing  the 
grain  trade  scandal  to  light  than  James 
RlR.ser  of  The  Des  Moines  Register." 

At  a  dinner  Saturday  night  In  Washington 
at  which  two  of  Rlsser's  awards  were  an- 
nounced. President  Pord  said.  "I'd  like  to 
congratulate  Jim  Risser.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job." 

Risser.  37,  Is  a  native  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  He 
Joined  the  Register  In  1964  after  practicing 
law  for  two  years  In  Lincoln.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  in  1969. 

In  1971  he  won  the  prestigioiis  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  Award  for  reporting  of  conservation 
and  environmental  Issues,  with  his  series  of 
stories  on  the  controversial  practices  of  com- 
mercial timber  interests  In  the  National  For- 
ests. In  1973  he  was  named  the  outstanding 
professional  Journalist  of  the  year  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  his  alma,  matter. 
( He  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco.)  In  1973-74  he  was  a 
Stanford  Univei-sity  professional  journalism 
fellow. 

Rlsser's  wife,  Sandl,  also  Is  a  Journalist  and 
edits  the  national  newsletter  of  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League.  The  Rissers  have  two 
sons.  David.  10.  and  John,  7. 

The  Register's  11  previous  Pulitzer  Prizes 
and  the  years  of  the  awards: 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling.  1994,  for  an  editorial 
cartoon  titled  "In  the  Good  Old  U.S.A," 
which  illustrated  how  man  of  humble  birth 
could  succeed  in  the  U.S.  through  hard  work. 

William  W.  Waymack,  1938.  for  editorial 
writing,  based  on  his  full  year's  output,  in- 
cluding editorials  on  farm  problems  and  civil 
liberties. 

Forrest  Seymour.  1943,  for  editorial  writ- 
ing, based  on  his  full  year's  output,  Includ- 
ing a  prominent  editorial  on  "Statesman- 
."'hip  In  the  American  Legion." 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling.  1943,  his  second 
Pulitzer  for  cartooning,  this  time  for  a  car- 
toon titled  'What  a  Place  for  a  Waste  Paper 
Salvage  Campaign,"  which  pictured  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Building  burled  under  government 
reports  and  press  releases. 

Nat  Finney,  1948,  for  national  reporting, 
based  on  his  disclosure  of  administration 
plans  to  Impose  year-style  censorship  on  gov- 
ernmental bureaus. 

John  Robinson  and  Don  Ultang,  1952.  for 
news  photography.  Their  sequence  of  photos 
during  the  Drake-Oklahoma  A  &  M  football 
game  showed  Drake  star  Johnny  Brlght's  Jaw 
being  broken  by  an  opponent's  punch. 

Richard  Wilson,  1954,  for  national  report- 
ing, based  on  his  exclusive  publication  of  the 
FBI  report  to  the  White  House  in  the  Harry 
Dexter  White  espionage  case. 

Lauren  Soth.  1956.  for  editorial  writing, 
based  on  his  editorial  inviting  Soviet  Russia 
to  send  a  delegation  to  study  Iowa's  farming 
methods. 

Clark  Mollenhoff.  1959,  for  national  report- 
ing, based  on  his  exposure  of  labor  union 
racketeering. 

Prank  Miller.  1963,  for  cartooning,  based  on 
a  cartoon  illustrating  the  folly  of  nuclear 
war. 

Nick  Kotz.  1968,  for  national  reporting, 
ba.sed  on  hLs  Investigations  Into  unsanitary 
conditions  in  many  meat-packing  plants. 
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BREAKING  UP  THE  OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  several  bills  which  have  the 
goal  of  breaking  up  the  oil  companies.  Al- 


though the  oil  indastry  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  many  of 
us  have  thought  that  the  attacks  were 
ill  conceived,  prompted  primarily  by  the 
visibility  of  the  major  oil  companies.  This 
visibility  is  the  result,  of  course,  of  the 
success  of  the  companies,  a  success  which 
has  enabled  them  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  energy  to  the  American  pub- 
lic at  a  price  not  approached  in  any  other 
industrialized  nation;  a  success  achieved 
in  spite  of  almost  constant  meddling  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  always 
thinks  it  knows  better  than  private  en- 
terprise where  and  how  supplies  should 
be  allocated. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  President, 
the  energy  policy  research  project  of 
George  Washington  University  has  just 
published  a  paper  which  sheds  some  light 
on  the  situation  in  the  energy  industry. 
The  report,  entitled  "Competition  in  the 
Oil  Industry,"  concludes  that — 

The  oil  Industry  Is  one  of  the  least  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  the  major  oil  companies  have 
expanded  their  share  of  the  marketplace  at 
the  expense  of  Independents.  .  .  .  Nor,  as  a 
rule,  does  it  seem  that  the  majors  have  used 
vertical  and  horizontal  Integration,  Joint  ven- 
tures, exchange  and  processing  agreements, 
or  Interlocking  directorates  to  engage  In  anti- 
competitive practices. 

Finally,  oil  industiy  profits,  when 
viewed  in  their  historical  pei-spective, 
have  not  been  excessive ;  nor  were  recent 
short-Uved  increases  in  profits  "uncon- 
.scionable." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  continued 
interest  in  the  divestiture  legislation, 
which  is  motivated  by  the  errors  laid  to 
rest  by  this  study,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  conclusion  section  of 
the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Conclusion 

There  wovUd  seem  to  be  little  reason  for 
special  regulations  being  Imposed  on  the  oil 
Industry  other  than  normal  antitrust  laws 
generally  applicable  to  all  industries.  The  oil 
industry  Ls  one  of  the  least  concentrated  In 
the  United  States.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  major  oil  companies  have  expanded  their 
share  of  the  marketplace  at  the  expense  of 
independents.  Indeed,  the  evidence,  if  any- 
thing, suggests  the  opposite.  Nor,  as  a  rule, 
does  it  seem  that  the  majors  have  used  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  Integration,  Jplnt  ven- 
tures, exchange  and  processing  agreements, 
or  interlocking  directorates  to  engage  In  anti- 
competitive practices.  Finally,  oil  industry 
profits,  when  viewed  in  their  historical  per- 
spective, have  not  been  excessive;  nor  were 
recent  short-lived  increases  iu  profits  " un- 
conscionable." 

Why,  then,  are  the  major  oil  companies 
everyone's  villain?  What  has  brought  about 
the  current  state  of  affairs  where  Congress 
and  a  number  of  state  legislatures  seem  de- 
termined to  enact  pimltlve  legislation  that 
can  only  discourage  needed  Investment  by  the 
major  oil  companies  and  dissuade  them  from 
doing  what  is  necessary  if  the  national  goal 
of  greater  self-sufficiency  In  oil  Is  to  be 
achieved? 

One  important  reason  can  be  summarized 
in  a  word — size.  Big  oil  Is  big.  And  It  Ifi  also 
highly  visible.  In  terms  of  total  sales,  four  of 
the  top  ten,  eight  of  the  top  25,  and  twelve 
of  the  top  60  companies  In  the  United  States 
are  major  oil  companies.  (See  Table  19.) 
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Domestic  company 


Sala 


Assets 


Ewon 

Texaco 

Mobil 

Gulf  Oil 

Standard  of  California. 
Standard  of  Indiana... 

Shell  Oil 

Continental  Oil 

Arco 

Occidental  Petroleum.. 

Phillips  Petroleum 

Union  Oil 


2 
6 
7 
10 
11 
IS 
18 
21 
26 
36 
40 
49 


1 
3 
7 

9 
10 
12 
16 
26 
17 
32 
27 
31 


Storhhehlart 

ime 

wioi^ 

1 

4 

1 

S 

6 

13 

9 

16 

16 

n 

26 

24 

IS 

108 

62 

81 

23 

39 

28 

Profits 


IMineom* 

llrt  inc«me     as  percant  of 

as  percMt  of     slKklMMirt 


GnnrOi  rata 

of  Mrnincs        Total  rvtarn 
per  Aara        to  iiiv«stor« 


2 
5 
7 
9 

8 
14 
18 
32 
25 
91 
34 
48 


45 
24 

103 
44 

31 

46 

123 

16i 
124 
404 
91 
113 


«6 

IS 

141 
157 
149 
246 
32S 
190 
400 
393 
270 
334 


2H 

257 
167 
260 
255 
190 
3S7 
238 
290 
163 
334 
178 


7* 

177 

235 

130 

137 

56 

45 

26 

19 

275 

13 

38 


Source:  Fortune,  liflay  1974.  pp.  232  235;  Forbes,  fflay  15. 1974,  pp.  229-250. 


In  terms  of  assets,  net  Income,  stock- 
holders' equity  and  total  profits,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majors  among  the  largest  US. 
companies  is  even  more  pronounced.  Yet,  If 
one  looks  at  measures  that  might  Indicate 
the  presence  of  monopoly,  stich  as  net  In- 
come as  a  percentage  of  both  sales  and  stock- 
holders' equity,  or  total  return  to  Investors, 
the  major  oil  companies  have  generally  lag- 
ged behind  other  large  companies.  (Again, 
see  Table  19.)  Exxon,  which  is  second  In 
sales  and  first  In  assets  among  industrial 
corporaticms.  Is  74th  In  total  return  to  Us 
Investors.  Mobil,  which  Is  seventh  In  both 
sales  and  assets,  ranks  235  In  return  to  Its 
Investors.  Bigness  is  not  a  crime — at  least 
at  present.!  The  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  major  oil  companies'  bigness  has 
not  been  associated  with  antl-competltive 
behavior. 

Another  reason  Is  politics.  The  oil  Industry 
Is  a  highly  visible  target  for  many  poli- 
ticians, especially  many  congressmen.  Why? 
Because,  as  one  perceptive  observer  of  the 
Washington  scene  has  noted: 

"IMJany  congressmen  are  continuously 
surveying  their  political  horlBons  In  search 
of  Issues  with  which  they  can  become  per- 
sonally Identified  and  which  can  become  the 
basis  of  subcommittee  chairmanships, 
highly  publicized  hearings,  and  state  or  na- 
tional vlsibUlty."  = 

Leading  the  drive  to  break-up  the 
"monopolistic"  oil  industry  presents  such 
an  opportunity.  Many  cannot  resist  it. 

The  regulatory  and  pimltlve  face  of  fed- 
eral energy  policy  continues  to  dominate 
federal  energy  policy  and  threatens  to  be- 
come more  dominant  In  the  future.  Even  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  has  been 
preoccupied  with  regulation  at  the  expense 
of  other  national  goals,  pa.tlcularly  in- 
creased productive  capacity  and  greater  self- 
sufficiency  In  oil.'  There  Is  now  growing  con- 
cern over  whether  the  current  climate  Is 
sufficiently  conducive  for  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  undertake  needed  Investment  in 
the  Industry.'  The  emphasis  on  punitive 
measures  against  the  majors  not  only  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  It  Is  likely  to  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  nation.  While  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  mete  out 
pumshment  to  the  major  oil  companies, 
OPEC  and  the  Arab  producing  nations  can 
onlv  chuckle. 


i"[T]he  law  does  not  make  mere  size  an 
offense."  United  States  v.  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  251  VS.  417.  451   (1920). 

'Wilson,  James  Q.  "The  Politics  of  Reg- 
ulation." McKle,  ed.  Social  Responsibility  and 
the  Business  Predicament.  Washington.  DC: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1974,  p.  145. 

"  This  theme  Is  developed  further  In  John- 
son, wmiam  A.  "Federal  Energy  Policy:  A 
Conflict  of  Interest"  In  Kalter  and  Vogley, 
eds. 

♦  For  example,  see  Oil  and  Gas  Journal. 
December  16,  1974,  p.  26  and  December  30, 
1974,  pp.  71-76. 


T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION,  RESIGNS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  best  vdshes  and  a  farewell  to 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bell  who  recently  armounced 
his  resignation,  effective  August  1,  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  We  have 
worked  together  on  education  matters 
for  nearly  2  years,  and  that  period  has 
been  marked  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  amity. 

We  have  often  disagreed  in  our  views. 
As  a  representative  of  the  administration 
he  often  came  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  to  present  proposals  with 
which  the  subcommittee  did  not  agree. 
However,  at  all  times  Dr.  Bell  conducted 
himself  with  candor  and  forthrightness. 

There  has  never  been  mistrust  between 
us.  This  openness  and  honesty  has  be- 
come the  hallmark  of  our  relationship 
and  that  is  why  he  deserves  this  praise.  I 
look  forward  to  the  nomination  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Bell,  who  will  continue  this 
tradition  of  comity. 

As  for  Mr.  Bell's  future.  I  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  position  in  higher  edu- 
cation as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Utah's  Board  of  Regents.  Utah  Is  the 
Commissioner's  native  State,  so  he  must 
be  delighted  to  return  home.  My  good 
wishes  extend  to  his  famUy,  especially 
his  three  sons  for  whom  I  wish  success  in 
college  and  happy  careers. 

All  good  luck  to  them. 


EULOGY  TO  BALTIMORE  COUNCIL- 
MAN DOMINIC  LEONE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  were  deeply  shocked  by  the  eruption 
of  violence  April  13  in  the  Baltimore  City 
HaU  that  claimed  the  life  of  City  Coun- 
cilman Dominic  Leone  and  caused  in- 
juries to  several  others.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Leone  underscored  the  depth  of  this 
tragedy,  for  he  was  a  public  official  who 
truly  believed  in  being  of  service  to  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  whom  he  repre- 
sented. Indeed,  it  Is  reported  that  Mr. 
Leone's  last  words,  as  he  stood  to  greet 
the  man  who,  moments  later,  would 
mortally  wound  him,  were  an  offer  to  be 
of  assistance, 

Mr.  President,  an  eloquent  eulogy  to 
Dominic  Leone  was  delivered  April  17 
at  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Catholic 
Church  in  Baltimore  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  F.  Martel,  at  services  that  Mrs. 
Mathisis  attended  in  my  absence  from 
the  coimtry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  eulogy  to  Mr.  Leone  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EcnocT  TO  Councilman  DoMimc  Leoxz 

Tour  excellencies  Cardinal  Sheh»n.  Arch- 
bishop BorderB,  Bishop  Stafford,  my  brother 
clergymen,  Governor  and  Mr*.  Mandel,  Ycm 
Honor  Mavor  Schaefer,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  City, 
Domlnlc'8  beloved  wife,  Shirley,  his  cha<fren 
Lucy,  Dominic,  Vincent,  his  dear  mother, 
relatives  and  friends: 

We  gather  here  In  this  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Star  of  the  Sea  this  morning  before  Baster 
to  pray  ...  to  ask  God  our  Father  to  listen 
to  our  humble  prayer  of  faith  and  for  our 
brother  Dominic  who  has  passed  this  life. 
We  pray  for  him.  asking  God  to  give  him  a 
merciful  Judgment  and  the  reward  of  eternal 
life.  We  pray  for  one  another.  We  still  have 
the  blessing  of  this  life.  We  ask  our  Father  to 
help  us  make  the  most  of  the  c^)portunltles 
that  we  have  each  day  to  help  and  share,  to 
love  and  care  for  each  other  today,  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day.  As  we  celebrate  this  season 
of  the  Death  and  Reemrectlon  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  must  have  hope.  We  must  have 
faith.  I  stopped  in  the  funeral  home  on 
Wednesday  at  3:00  p.m.  to  be  with  Shirley 
and  her  family  as  they  viewed  Dominic  for 
the  first  time  In  death.  Then  I  went  to  Mercy 
Hospital  to  see  Carroll  Fitzgerald,  to  convey 
to  him  and  Mary,  his  wife,  the  prajrers  and 
support  of  Dominic's  wife  and  famUy.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  Fltz's  words: 
"Father,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  during  the  past  24  hours  without 
the  Man  Upstairs.  I  have  been  praying  and 
praj'lng.  You  have  to  have  faith."  My  dear 
people,  we  are  here  In  this  Church  to  express 
our  faith,  and  to  ask  God's  help  for  one 
another. 

Dominic  Leone  was  a  man  of  faith  . . .  faith 
In  God  and  In  people.  Dominic's  turf  has  been 
South  Baltimore  for  the  past  fifty-one  years. 
He  was  born  October  2,  1926.  He  went  to 
school  across  the  street  here  at  St.  Mary's 
and  then  to  Calvert  Hall  College.  As  a  young 
man  he  gave  his  whole  life  to  kids  .  .  .  young 
people.  The  name  "Leone's  Baseball  Teams" 
has  gone  down  In  the  annals  of  amateur 
sports  not  Just  here  In  South  Baltimore  but 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast.  In  the  words  of 
his  wife:  "My  kids  grew  up  aroimd  baseball. 
We  spent  our  weekends  following  baseball 
teams."  Dominic's  daughter  and  sons  re- 
member those  days  but  what  they  remember 
most  about  Dominic  is  this:  "We  knew  hUn 
as  a  father.  We  loved  to  kid  with  him  and 
he  loved  to  kid  with  us."  His  wife  added :  "We 
loved  him.  He  loved  life,  people,  his  children 
and  his  family.  We  are  a  clase  famUy."  She 
also  said   be   loved   poUtics. 

Dominic  Leone  was  a  politician.  For  seven- 
teen years  he  was  a  public  servant;  fifteen  of 
which  has  been  spent  In  the  City  Council  of 
Baltimore  City.  For  two  years  Dominic  was 
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can  be  manipulated  to  short-cii'cuit  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Harris'  piece  deserves  a  broad 
readership,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
the  first  portion  of  it  in  the  Record  to- 
day. Parts  II  and  III  will  appear  over 
the  next  2  days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  I 
of  Mr.  Harris'  New  Yorker  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  the  FmcH 
(By  Richard  Harris) 

The  inlormer — the  Judas  figure — has  been 
an  odious  creature  in  the  popular  mini 
throughout  history.  Even  .so.  governments 
have  always  used  his  services,  and  one  meas- 
ure of  freedom  In  any  society  is  the  extent- 
to  which  the  informer  flourishes.  In  a 
tyranny,  the  informer  contributes  a  basic 
necessity  to  the  tyrant's  siu-vival — t»^e  peo- 
ple's fear  of  him — by  demonstrating  that  any 
deviant  political  expression  or  behavior  may 
be  reported  to  the  state,  and  then  punished. 
In  a  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  .sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  is  supposed  to  encour- 
age diversity  of  thought  and  allow  open  dis- 
sent and  outright  opposition  to  the  public 
polirles  of  those  who  are  elected  to  run 
things  temporarily.  But  even  the  most  demo- 
cratically conceived  government  comes  to 
behave  as  If  its  own  survival,  rather  than 
the  people's  welfare,  is  the  paramount  good. 
This  happens  not  because  democracy  inevi- 
tably degenerates  into  tyranny  through  re- 
pressive leadership  at  the  top  but  because 
the  government's  ordinary  day-to-day  opera- 
tions depend  on  entrenched  "public  serv- 
ants"— the  bureaucracy — who  are  always 
most  concerned  about  protecting  and  ex- 
panding their  own  power.  In  time,  bxu-eau- 
crats  tran.sform  government  into  a  kind  of 
private  in.stltution  that  exists  for  their  .sake, 
and  this  makes  them  deeply  committed  to 
preserving  the  system — their  .system — as  it 
is.  The  deeper  their  commitment,  the  more 
alarmed  they  are  likely  to  be  by  anything 
that  seems  to  threaten  the  .system;  and  the 
more  alarmed  they  become,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to 
meet  the  threat.  One  extreme  measure  that 
is  being  increasingly  resorted  to  by  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  today  is  the  offi- 
cial use  of  informers  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  our  .society. 

On  the  local  level,  most  police  departments 
of  any  size  in  this  country  now  have  "intel- 
ligence units,"  which  use  electronic  surveil- 
lance and  undercover  agents,  or  Informers,  to 
spy  on  citizens  who  are  suspected  of  unlawful 
activity  (and,  all  too  frequently,  on  citizens 
who  are  not  engage<l  lu  anything  Illegal  but 
are  up  to  something  that  might  subject  them 
to  political  or  economic  blackmail).  On  the 
national  level,  recent  revelations  about  the 
federal  government's  spying  on  its  citizens 
on  an  immense  scale — by  such  bureaxicratlc 
instltvitions  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Army,  the  Secret  Service,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Postal  Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  the  Customs  Service — 
raise  the  question  whether  this  undemocratic 
and  often  unlawful  practice  does  not  imperil 
the  Republic  more  than  did  the  perilous  epl- 
-sode  known  as  Watergate. 

While  Informers  are  of  little  use  in  con- 
trolling the  kind  of  crime  that  Americans  are 
most  worried  about — violent  street  crime — 
informers  are  the  chief  means  of  dealing  with 
the  kind  of  crime  that  the  government  is 
most  worried  about — group  crime.  The  given 
group  may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
financial  gain  through  crime,  In  the  pattern 


of  the  Mafia,  or  It  may  be  organized  for 
political  purposes,  such  as  those  proclaimed 
by  the  Communist  Party,  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party,  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Symbio- 
nese  Liberation  Army,  or  any  of  the  various 
groups  that  loosely  make  up  the  New  Left. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican Comm>inlst  Party's  ten  thousand  or  so 
members  are  F.B.I,  informers.  That  outfit  is 
fairly  easy  to  infiltrate,  because  it  is  a  rigid 
btireaucratlc  structure  of  the  sort  that  the 
F.B.I.,  Itself  a  rigid  bureaucratic  structure, 
is  familiar  with.  It  has  also  often  been  said 
that  the  F.B.I,  has  failed  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
activities  of  the  New  Left  because  the  Bureau 
cannot  comprehend  that  movement's  char- 
acter. The  New  Left  is  anything  but  bureau- 
cratic, for  the  groups  that  comprise  It  are 
generally  rather  formless  and  undisciplined, 
and  their  members  drift  in  and  out  of  its 
many  factions  and  schisms.  Nor  do  most  of 
these  collections  of  radicals  have  clearly  for- 
mulated policies  and  programs,  being  more 
likely  to  rely  on  inflammatory  rhetoric  than 
on  direct  action  as  an  outlet  for  their  social 
discontent.  Ihen,  too,  members  of  the  New 
Left  often  live  and  dress  and  speak  In  ways 
that  the  upstanding  informer  would  find 
repugnantly  inimitable. 

Probably  the  clearest  example  of  the 
bureaucratic  inability  to  understand  these 
rebels  and  revolutionaries  Is  to  be  found  lu 
the  government's  grossly  disproportionate 
reaction  to  the  threat  that  they  actually  pose, 
given  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  the 
conservative  character  of  its  people.  Tlio.se 
who  tremble  at  the  spectre  of  revolution  here 
often  cite  the  relatively  few  people  who 
seized  power  hi  Russia  during  the  First  World 
War.  but  such  a  nervous  comparison  ignores 
the  fact  that  Riussian  society  had  collapsed 
from  Uiternal  corruption  when  it  was  taken 
over.  Today,  it  could  be  argued,  the  principal 
danger  from  Die  far  left  In  this  country  is 
that  it  ha.s  provided  the  far  right  with  an 
excuse  to  crush  it,  in  a  manner  that  might  be 
generally  acceptable  if  the  government  goes 
on  scaring  the  wits  out  of  everybody  about 
a  handful  of  impotent  left-wing  radicals. 
And  although  the  right  wing  Is  also  diffuse 
and  weak,  there  is  one  powerful  group  that 
could  become  its  unifying  ally  at  any  time— 
the  nation's  thousands  of  police  departments, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  para- 
military, well  organized,  interconnected, 
heavily  armed,  and  political-minded.  To  an 
alarming  extent,  the  only  control  over  them 
Ik  the  control  they  mahitaln  over  themselves, 
and  our  personal  freedom  is  largely  at  their 
sufferance.  Yet  the  national  government  has 
Ignored  tiiis  peril  altogether,  and  has  concen- 
trated its  immense  firep>ower  on  the  few 
radical  left-wing  outfits  still  In  bu-siness,  like 
the  'army"  of  Symbiouese  Liberators,  who 
apparently  never  numbered  more  than  a 
dozen  people. 

While  the  S.L.A.'s  kidnapping  of  Patricia 
Hearst  was  surely  a  sensational  event,  her 
supposed  conversion  to  active  terrorism  made 
her,  legally  speaking,  merely  another  accused 
outlaw.  But  the  publicity  surrounding  ihe 
case,  the  inflamed  political  statements  Issued 
by  her  and  her  confederates,  and  their  em- 
barra.sslng  success  in  eluding  thousands  of 
pursuei-s  apparently  drove  the  F.B.I.  to  fren- 
zied lengths  to  capture  them.  During  the 
.search  for  the  Hearst  woman,  it  was  reported 
that  the  Bureau  had  questioned  over  twenty- 
seven  thousand  people  about  her  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  alone.  At  the  time,  the  Bureau, 
for  all  its  efforts,  hadn't  found  her,  because 
it  hadn't  found  anyone  who  would  inform  on 
her.  (When  it  finally  captured  her,  its  suc- 
ce.ss  was  due  to  an  informer.) 

Having  failed  to  turn  up  any  dependable 
Informers  In  the  Hearst  case  in  Its  early 
stages,  the  P.B.I.  desperately  resorted  to  a 
relatively  new  law-enforcement  technique — 
the  u.se  of  compliant  federal  grand  Juries  to 
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help  the  Bureau  do  the  Job  that  it  couldn't 
do  on  its  own.  Although  under  law  grand 
Juries  are  supposed  to  determine  only  wheth- 
er crimes  have  been  committed  and  to  indict 
those  who  seem  to  have  committed  them,  and 
are  not  supposed  to  serve  as  investigative 
tools  for  prosecutors  or  law-enforcement 
agencies,  nowadays  grand  Juries  are  fre- 
quently, and  Improperly,  used  to  amass  evi- 
dence against  people  who  have  already  been 
indicted,  to  obtain  leads  on  fugitives,  or  even' 
to  find  missing  persons  like  Jimmy  Hoffa. 
The  P3.I.  merely  persuades  a  cooperative 
United  States  Attorney  to  Instrvict  the  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  he  In  effect  runs  to  subpoena 
relatives,  friends,  and  acqtiaintances  of  the 
person  being  sought,  and  then  the  prosecu- 
tor forces  these  witnesses,  under  threat  of 
imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court,  to  di- 
vulge whatever  they  may  know  about  the 
fugitive — or,  for  that  matter,  about  any- 
thing under  the  sun  that  the  prosecutor  (or 
the  P3.I.)  feels  like  asking,  however  Ir- 
relevant and  personal.  In  short,  If  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  find  Informers  It  creates 
them. 

On  September  23,  1970,  three  white  men 
and  two  white  women  held  up  a  branch  of 
the  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  a 
Boston  bank,  and  escaped  with  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars  In  cash.  As  they  were  mak- 
ing their  getaway,  a  policeman  tried  to  stop 
them,  and  one  of  the  bandits  cut  him  down 
with  a  burst  from  a  machine  gun.  The  po- 
liceman died,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  chil- 
dren, and  the  greatest  manhunt  In  New  Eng- 
land history  got  under  way.  The  search  was 
led  by  the  P.B.I.,  which  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  crime,  since  the  bank  was  Insured  by 
the  federal  government,  and  by  that  night 
one  of  the  wanted  men  had  been  captured. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  ex-convict,  recently 
paroled  from  a  Massachusetts  prison,  and  he 
quickly  Informed  on  his  four  partners.  The 
other  men  were  also  ex-convlcts,  and  all 
three  had  been  studying  at  Brandels  and 
Northeastern  Universities,  in  Mas.sachusetts, 
after  completing  a  college -preparatory  cotirse 
in  the  same  prison.  The  women  subsequently 
indicted  for  the  crime  were  both  twenty-one 
years  old,  from  respectable  middle -class  fam- 
ilies, and  one  was  a  senior  at  Brandels,  while 
the  other  had  graduated  there  the  previous 
June.  According  to  the  Informer's  story,  the 
five  bandits  had  formed  a  radical  movement 
of  their  own  called  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Force  to  protest  the  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  had  held  up 
the  bank  to  finance  their  movement,  which, 
the  Informer  told  the  F.B.I.,  was  designed  "to 
break  down  the  military  structure  of  the 
country."  (One  of  the  other  men,  who  later 
described  himself  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Force — East,  said 
that  they  had  held  up  the  bank  because  the 
United  States  government  had  Ignored  their 
official  declaration  of  war  against  it.) 

The  two  remaining  male  fugitives  were 
captured  within  a  few  daj^s,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  two  young  women — Susan 
Edith  Saxe  and  Katherlne  Ann  Power,  who 
soon  became  known  simply  as  Saxe  and 
Power — and  they  quickly  made  the  F.B.I. 's 
"most  wanted"  list.  Posters  bearing  their 
pictures  and  physical  descriptions  were  cir- 
culated through  P.B.I.  offices,  police  stations, 
and  post  offices  across  the  country,  but  for 
more  than  four  years  the  authorities  were 
unable  to  find  a  trace  of  them.  Then,  around 
the  beginning  of  January,  1975,  a  young  man 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  happened  to  see  one 
of  the  "wanted'  posters,  and  thought  that 
the  fugitives  closely  resembled  two  women 
he  had  known  as  Lena  Paley  (Saxe)  and  May 
Kelly  (Power),  who  had  lived  the  previous 
summer  and  fall  In  a  lesbian  community  on 
the  fringes  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
campus,  In  Lexington.  He  mentioned  his  sus- 
picion to  a  woman  who  lived  In  the  com- 
munity, and  she  notified  the  F.B.I,  field  office 


m   Cincinnati.   The  fugitives'   Identity   was 
quickly  verified. 

If  the  F3J.  had  difficulty  understanding 
the  New  Left,  It  had  far  greater  difficulty 
understanding  a  related  development  known 
as  women's  liberation  or  the  women's  move- 
ment, and  could  understand  nothing  at  all 
about  an  outgrowth  of  that  movement — the 
increasing  number  of  women  who  had  be- 
come, or  admitted  being,  lesbians.  In  the 
Saxe-Power  case,  the  Bureau's  Inability  to 
cope  with  this  particular  pair  of  radical  ad- 
versaries was  Illustrated  at  the  top  by  its 
reaction  to  the  news  about  the  presence  of 
Saxe  and  Power  some  months  earlier  In  Lex- 
ington. The  Biu-eau  did  not  quietly  send  a 
few  abie  women  agents  to  the  lesbian  com- 
munity in  LexUigton  to  see  If  they  could  un- 
obstruslvely  pick  up  a  lead  on  the  fugitives. 
Instead,  It  dispatched  droves  of  male  agents 
into  the  area,  and  thereby  notified  Saxe  and 
Power  that  the  government  had  picked  up 
their  traU  and  virtually  suggested  to  them 
that  they  would  do  well  to  stop  banging 
around  with  lesbians  while  the  F3.I.  wasted 
its  time  Investigating  lesbians.  And,  at  the 
bottom,  the  P.B.I.'s  attitude  was  illustrated 
by  an  agent  In  the  field  who  Interviewed  a 
waitress  In  a  Lexington  restaurant  that  was 
frequented  by  lesbians;  when  she  told  them 
that  although  she  was  not  a  lesbian  she  had 
once  had  a  drink  with  one  of  the  fugitives, 
the  agent  said,  "If  I  went  out  for  a  drink 
with  a  homosexual  man  who  had  no  Interest 
in  women,  I  woxildn't  know  what  to  talk 
abotit." 

Saxe  and  Power  were  soon  reported  to  have 
lived  in  several  lesbian  communities  in  the 
East,  and  the  P.B.I.  apparently  concluded 
from  this  fact  that  such  communities  were 
havens  for  criminals  of  all  sorts — especially 
left-wing  political  criminals.  Homosexual 
acts  are  crimes  In  most  jurisdictions  In  this 
country,  even  If  the  men  and  women  who 
are  homosexual  are  not  often  prosecuted  for 
it,  and  their  way  of  Ufe  Is  sufficiently  despised 
by  the  heterosexual  public  to  make  official 
persecution  of  them  generally  acceptable. 
In  short,  the  Bureau  was  free  to  harass 
homosexuals  as  ruthlessly  as  it  could  a  nest 
of  drug  traffickers  or  Reds.  And  harass 
them  it  did.  F.B.I.  agents  began  questioning 
scores  of  people  In  the  gay  community  in 
Lexington,  many  of  whom  were  susceptible 
to  pressure  because  they  had  hidden  their 
private  lives  from  their  families  and  em- 
ployers. Those  who  refused  to  talk  discovered 
that  P.B.I.  agents  went  to  their  families, 
divulged  their  quarries'  sexual  habits,  and 
forced  the  reluctant  witnesses  to  talk — either 
because  of  the  Implicit  threat  that  their  em- 
ployers would  be  the  next  to  learn  about 
them  or  because  they  were  simply  crushed 
by  such  revelations  of  their  secret  lives  and 
caved  in.  Most  of  these  members  of  the  gay 
community  had  known  Saxe  and  Power  as 
Paley  and  Kelly,  and  some  of  them  told  the 
F.B.I,  where  the  women  bad  apparently  gone 
after  leaving  Lexington — to  Hartford,  among 
other  places. 

Before  long,  though,  word  went  around 
the  gay  community  that  no  one  was  legally 
obliged  to  answer  questions  put  by  P.B.I. 
men  or  any  other  government  officials  and, 
in  fact,  that  it  could  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  talk  to  them  at  all.  A  little-known  federal 
statute.  Title  18,  Section  1001  for  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  makes  it  a  federal  crime, 
punishable  by  up  to  Ave  years  In  prison  and 
a  ten-thousand-dollar  fine,  for  a  citizen  to 
lie  to  any  government  agency.  In  legal  terms, 
of  course,  what  Is  a  lie  and  what  is  not  is  up 
to  a  Jury  to  decide.  One  may  believe  that 
one  Is  telling  the  truth  when  being  ques- 
tioned, only  to  later  recall  events  somewhat 
differently;  If  one  then  tells  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  those  events  before  a  grand  Jury 
or  a  court,  one  can  be  prosecuted  for  having 
lied  m  the  first  place.  Even  as  seemingly 
small  an  untruth  as  telling  a  government 


official  that  one  doesn't  know  any  thing  about 
what  l8  being  Inquired  Into  when  one  does 
know  something  about  It  Is  a  criminal  act. 
And  while  the  F3.I.  ordlnarUy  warns  crim- 
inal suspects  of  their  cc«i8tltutlonal  rights 
once  they  are  taken  into  custody — mainly 
the  right  not  to  speak  and  the  right  to  have 
a  lawyer  present — agents  do  not  warn  non- 
suspects  of  any  rights  they  have  or  of  the 
danger  of  violating  Section  1001  when  they 
are  questioned  about  someone  else  who  U 
a  criminal  suspect.  In  other  words,  most  • 
of  those  who  are  questioned  by  the  F.BJ.  or 
by  other  government  officials  are  not  given 
the  ordinary  forms  of  due  process  of  law. 
and  some  lawyers  would  argue  that  the  only 
sensibly  self-protective  course  for  anyone, 
guUty  or  innocent  of  wrong-doing.  Is  to  re- 
fuse to  speak  to  any  government  agent  un- 
less a  lawyer  is  present — at  least,  until 
Congress  takes  Section  1001  off  the  books. 
In  any  event,  when  inhabitants  of  the  L«x- 
ington  community  learned  of  their  right 
to  remain  silent,  more  and  more  of  them 
refused  to  say  anything  to  the  F.BJ. 

In  mldmornlng  on  January  24,  1975,  two 
F3.I.  agents  appeared  at  a  silverware-manu- 
facturing plant  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  and 
asked  to  see  the  executive  who  worked  there, 
Mrs.  Alice  Grusse.  They  were  shown  to  her 
office.  Identified  themselves  and  asked  where 
they  could  find  her  daughter  Ellen.  Mrs. 
Grusse  was  alarmed,  and  asked  what  they 
wanted  to  see  her  for.  The  older  of  the 
agents,  a  rather  grandfatherly  sort  of  man. 
who  conducted  the  interview,  assured  her 
that  as  far  as  they  knew  her  daughter  hadn't 
done  anything  wrong  but  that  she  might  be 
able  to  tell  them  something  about  two  women 
fugitives  who  were  wanted  for  bank  robbery 
and  murder. 

Mrs.  Grusse  was  frightened  by  this  news. 
She  had  never,  to  her  knowledge,  seen  an 
F.B.I.  man  before.  Also,  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  her  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
quiet,  generally  obedient,  though  sometimes 
stubborn,  child  and  seemed  a  quiet,  orderly 
woman,  coiild  conceivably  have  had  an>-thing 
to  do  with  baiik  robbers  and  murderers. 
Nervously,  Mrs.  Grusse  asked  the  agents  to 
wait,  and  telephoned  Ellen  at  her  aptu^ment 
in  New  Haven,  where  she  had  moved  from 
Hartford  a  month  earlier.  Mrs.  Grusse  s  voice 
was  shaking  as  she  told  EUen  that  two  F3.I. 
men  were  in  her  office  and  wanted  to  know 
where  she  lived,  so  that  they  could  speak  to 
her  about  some  women  fugitives.  As  it  hap- 
pened, her  daughter — a  slender  woman  of 
twenty-eight  with  curly,  Ught-brown  hair,  a 
thin,  rather  childlike  face,  and  an  Intense 
manner— had  heard  about  the  F.BJ.'s  search 
for  Saxe  and  Power,  and  had  read  In  the  press 
that  a  number  of  people  In  Lexington  had 
asserted  their  right  to  reiuse  to  talk  to  the 
F.B.I.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  told 
her  mother  that  she  didn't  want  to  speak  to 
the  agents.  Mrs.  Grusse  began  to  protest, 
saying  that  she  had  to  talk  to  them,  but 
Ellen  quickly  cut  her  short  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  didn't  have  to.  and  wouldn't, 
talk  to  them.  Mrs.  Grusse  then  asked  if  she 
should  tell  them  where  Ellen  lived,  and  her 
daughter,  after  another  pause,  decided  that 
it  was  her  responsibility,  not  her  mother's 
to  handle  the  matter,  and  said  yes. 

When  Ellen  Grusse  hving  up  the  telephone, 
she  qulcklv  described  the  call  to  the  person 
she  lived  "with — Marie  Theresa  Turgeon,  a 
quietly  pleasant,  thirty-one-year-old  woman 
with  short  dark  hair,  known  to  her  friends 
at  Terri.  Both  of  them  recalled  at  the  same 
moment  that  a  few  days  earlier  they  had 
overheard  a  woman  at  the  New  Haven  Wom- 
en's Liberation  Center  asking  about  where 
she  could  get  some  legal  advice  on  how  to 
deal  with  a  landlord  who  insisted  that  she 
get  rid  of  her  cat.  The  person  In  charge  of 
the  center's  referral  service  had  replied  that 
a  young  woman  named  Diane  Polan  handled 
many  legal  problems  for  women  associated 
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City  of  New  Haven  on  the  28th  of  January 
1975  at  10:00  o'clock  a.m.  to  testify  before  the 
Grand  Jury."  When  a  U.S.  marshal  arrived 
at  the  Grusse-Turgeon  apartment  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh  to  serve 
the  subpoenas,  Grusse  was  out,  working  at 
a  temporary  Job  she  had  recently  got,  so  he 
could  serve  only  the  subpoena  for  Tiii-geon. 
She  telephoned  Grusse  and  then  Avery. 

He  was  surprised  by  the  news,  and  un- 
settled by  the  legal  problems  it  presented, 
because  he  was  unfamiliar  with  grand-jury 
procedures  and  had  only  a  few  hours  to 
prepare  some  kind  of  plea  to  the  DLstrict 
Court  to  quash  or  at  least  delay  the  sub- 
poenas' order  to  gain  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare a  legal  defense  for  his  clients.  Avery  got 
oa  the  telephone  at  once  to  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  hi  New  York,  a  left-wing 
group  he  belonged  to,  which  had  prepared 
extensive  research  documents  on  the  gov- 
ernment's tactics  In  using  grand  Juries  to 
pursue  suspects  whom  the  F3.I.  couldn't 
find  on  its  own.  Late  that  afternoon,  Grusae 
and  Turgeon  went  to  Avery's  office  for  an- 
other conference,  and  during  It  Grusse 
thought  about  whether  she  should  try  to 
avoid  being  served  the  subpoena  by  fleeing. 
She  soon  gave  up  the  Idea.  "I  was  convinced 
that  the  only  rea=on  they  subpoenaed  Terri 
was  because  she  lived  with  me,"  Grusse  said. 
"When  the  F3J.  came  to  talk  to  me.  they 
didn't  even  know  who  she  was.  I  decided 
that  I  couldn't  let  her  go  through  It  alone. 
1  had  to  support  her.  Besides,  I  knew  that  I 
wovild  have  to  face  the  thing  sooner  or  later." 
At  six-thirty  the  next  morning,  she  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  pounding  on  the  door  of 
her  apartment.  She  went  to  answer,  and  the 
same  marshal  asked  if  she  was  Ellen  Gru.sse. 
She  yawned  and  said  that  she  was,  and  he 
handed  her  the  subpoena  commanding  her 
to  appear  before  the  federal  grand  jury  three 
and  a  half  hours  later. 

Ellen  Grusse  was  born  In  Merlden,  Con- 
nectictit,  in  June,  1946,  and  grew  up  there 
and  in  Southlngrton,  Connecticut.  There  were 
six  children  in  the  Gru.sse  family,  and  al- 
though both  parents  worked — the  father 
85  a  salesm.in  and  the  mother  as  a  private 
secretary — the  family  was  often  rather  poor- 
ly off  financially.  In  1964,  Ellen  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs,  but 
after  a  cotiple  of  years  there  she  quit  and 
moved  to  San  FYancl-sco,  where  she  lived  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  'Tt  was  the  time  of 
the  hippies  and  the  flower  children  and  the 
youth  rebellion  at  Berkeley."  she  has  said. 
'But  I  was  very  apathetic  and  never  got 
Involved  in  any  of  that.  I  wasn't  Interested  in 
civil  rights  or  the  Vietnam  war  or  the  kids' 
fight  against  authority.  I  was  very  square 
and  worked  for  outfits  like  U.S.  Steel  and 
an  Import-exfjort  firm,  and  I  remained  un- 
touched by  all  the  upheaval  going  on  out 
on  the  West  Coast  at  the  time."  In  1969,  she 
came  back  East  and  settled  In  Hartford, 
where  she  got  a  Job  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  After  a  few 
month.s,  she  was  promoted  to  the  i>osltlon 
of  budget  analyst,  a  fairly  high  post  that 
paid  a  decent  salary  and  gave  her  a  good 
bit  of  responsibility.  Btit  she  was  dis.satis- 
fied  with  her  life,  and  decided  to  go  back 
to  college,  at  night,  to  study  psychology. 
After  two  years  of  work  and  study,  she  con- 
cluded that  she  should  do  one  or  the  other 
and  do  it  properly,  so  she  arranged  to  work 
part  time  and  to  go  to  college  full  time.  In 
December,  1972,  she  graduated  with  a  degree 
in  psychology. 

"Dtirlng  my  last  year  In  college,  I  began  Lo 
get  interested  in  the  women's  movement," 
she  said.  "It  was  a  big  thing  in  college  then. 
All  the  male  professors  were  trying  to  be  non- 
sexlst,  and  the  talk  about  women  was  Inces- 
sant. Then,  after  I  left  college  and  moved 
back  to  Hartford,  I  met  some  women  who 
called  themselves  feminists.  I  was  curious 
about  what  that  meant,  so  I  Joined  several 
feminist  groups."  In  the  fall  of  1973,  Grusse 


went  to  work  for  a  farmers'  milk  cooperative, 
and  before  long  she  became  a  computer  pro- 
grammer. Her  boss,  a  young  man  whom  she 
got  along  with  comfortably,  was  killed  In  an 
automobile  accident,  and  his  replacement  was 
a  much  older  man.  "He  was  very  stern  and 
disagreeable  and  a  gross  sexist,"  Grusse  re- 
called. "He  made  terrible  personal  remarks 
to  me,  so  I  quit.  I  went  on  unemployment  for 
a  few  mouths  and  worked  at  part-time  jobs, 
when  I  could  find  them.  But  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  studying  the  women's  movement, 
trying  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about  and 
where  I  might  fit  in.  Up  to  then,  I  had  never 
fit  in  anyplace." 

Before  long,  Grusse  became  deeply  absorbed 
by  the  movement.  'It  was  something  that  I 
could  identify  with  very  strongly,  in  a  way 
that  I  hadn't  been  able  to  with  the  civU- 
rlghts  movement  or  the  autl-war  movement." 
she  explained.  "Those  were  baslcaUy  political, 
and  I'd  never  been  interested  in  politics.  I 
always  got  D  in  political  science  in  school. 
But  feminism  was  personal  for  me.  When 
women  talked  about  sexism.  I  could  cer- 
tainly Identify  with  them,  because  I  had  been 
pushed  around  all  my  life — not  always  by 
men  but  by  tlie  human  tug-of-war  our  social 
system  creates.  Ever  since  I  was  a  teenager,  I 
felt  different.  I  wasn't  interested  in  dating  or 
clothes  or  makeup.  I  felt  there  was  eomethlnf 
the  matter  with  me.  But  when  I  got  involved 
In  the  movement,  I  met  other  women  who 
had  felt  the  same  way  once  but  no  longer 
did.  and  I  began  to  feel  that  maybe  there 
wasn't  anythUig  wrong  with  me  after  all.  I 
fit  Into  the  women's  group  very  easily  and 
nattirally,  and  that  was  really  good  for  me. 
I  guess  the  biggest  Impact  feminism  has  had 
o.n  me  began  during  a  course  I  took  in  college 
called  'Women  in  Society.'  The  teacher  was 
a  woman  and  a  Marxist.  Her  views — the  eco- 
nomic and  political  reasons  behind  what  had 
happened  to  women  over  the  centuries — had 
never  occtured  to  me.  She  presented  an  anal- 
ysis that  really  made  me  think  hard.  My  posi- 
tion had  been  that  we  should  fight  for  equa' 
rights  for  women  within  the  system.  But  theu 
she  opened  this  door  to  a  wider  view.  I  didn't 
go  thiough  that  door,  though,  because  at  the 
time  I  couldn't  accept  her  analysis,  Theu, 
after  I  graduated,  there  was  a  Marxist-femi- 
nist rap  at  Storrs,  and  I  met  some  women  in 
Hartford  who  were  going,  so  I  went  along. 
The  result  was  that  I  got  involved  in  that  ap- 
proach for  about  a  year,  mostly  from  Just 
studying  and  thinking  about  It  on  my  own. 
During  that  time.  I  met  a  lot  of  women  with 
widely  differing  opinions  about  v.'hat  femi- 
nism means. 

At  one  end  were  those  who  feel  that  It 
means  equal  rights  and  equal  pay  for 
women — that  Is.  equality  with  men.  At  the 
opposite  end  were  the  women  who  call  them- 
selves lesbian  separatists  and  talk  about 
building  a  lesbian  nation.  In  betweirn  these 
extremes  were  women  who  see  the  basic 
structtire  of  society  as  the  problem  and  argue 
that  society  will  allow  some  women  to  be- 
come equal  with  men  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  treading  on  other  women  to  get  that 
equality.  To  their  way  of  thinking,  the  whole 
system  has  to  be  torn  up  and  completely 
changed.  Anyway,  scattered  between  the 
equal-pay,  equal-rights  feminists  and  the 
lesbian  separatists  were  Marxist  feminists. 
Socialist  feminists,  lesbian  femhiists,  and 
even  feminist  feminists.  Some  were  for  re- 
form, some  were  for  revolution.  For  n?yEe!f. 
I  fear  even  the  word  'revolution.'  It  suggests 
violence,  and  any  kind  of  violence  frea3:s 
me  right  out." 

Grusse  finally  settled  for  a  Socialist- 
feminist  grotip  in  Hartford,  and  as  she  at- 
tended its  consciousness-raising  sessions  she 
found  many  of  her  lifelong  a&sumptlons 
about  herself  gradually  changing.  "At  first. 
I  talked  about  my  background,  and  X  in- 
sisted that  I  hadn't  been  hurt  by  It,"  she 
■^ald.    T  had  been  given  a  decent  education. 
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and  had  buUt  the  start  of  a  decent  career. 
There  had  been  no  pressure  from  my  famUy 
to  get  married.  Overall,  I  didn't  see  myself 
as  being  oppressed,  and  I  believed  I  had  a 
worthwhUe  futtu-e.  But  as  we  talked  in  the 
group.  I  began  to  see  that  oppression  had 
been  there  aU  along,  and  was  stUl  there.  I 
saw  it  In  my  personal   relationships   with 
men.  and  then  I  began  to  see  It  everywhere 
in  our  Institutions— In  the  so-called  power 
structure.  WhUe  I  was  In  the  women's  group 
In  Hartford,  we  mostly  Jtist  sat  around  and 
talked.  We  wanted  to  act.  not  Just  to  affect 
our  own  lives  but  to  reach  outside  ou-^elves 
and  bring  about  social  change.  But  we  didn't 
know  where  to  start.  I  had  deep  personal 
fears  about  confronting  anything   or   any- 
body.   During    the    late    sixties    and    early 
seventies,  I  was  to  the  right  of  most  of  my 
friends,  who  were  generally  liberal.  My  up- 
bringing had  been  very  conservative,  and  I 
agreed  with  the  people  who  said  things  like 
'Sure,  Socialism  may  be  all  right,  but  how 
about  the  individual?'  'I'd  rather  have  an 
Imperfect  capitalist  society  with  some  free- 
dom   than    an    imperfect    Socialist    society 
without  freedom.'  When  I  met  women  In  the 
movement  who  took  politics  very  seriously 
and  who  sincerely  wanted  to  change  society. 
I  saw  that  It  was  a  very  -Isky  btisiness.  It 
meant  that  I  would  have  to  reject  my  family 
and  all  that  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  in." 
Ontsse  put  off  making  any  decision  on  the 
choice  before  her,  and  tried  to  translate  her 
feminist  beliefs  Into  action   by  talking  to 
the  women  she  worked  with,  most  of  whom, 
she  became  convinced,  were  treated  badly  by 
the  men  they  worked  for,  and  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  her  to  be  manipulated  and  under- 
paid   by    their    male    employers.    In    time, 
though,  Grusse  realized  that  she,  too,  was 
abyslng  these  women.  "I  used  to  think  of 
them  as  being  more  perfect  than  women," 
she  said.  "All  positives  and  privileges  were 
identified  with  men  in  my  mind.  So  I  thought 
I  had  to  depend  on  men  to  have  identity. 
I  got  involved  with  a  man  who  had  an  Im- 
portant Job  at  one  place  where  I  worked, 
and  I  became  very  powerful  there  because 
of  my  association  with  him.  When   I  sud- 
denly realized   what  I  was  doing,   I   hated 
myself.  So  I  left  the  man  and  the  job.  Using 
that  man  to  get  power,  and  then  abusing 
the  women  who  worked  with  and  under  me 
to  show  my  power,  was  the  worst  kind  of 
betrayal  of  feminism,  because  itz  mn.?t  vital 
part  is  the  bond  between  womem.  We  really 
are  all  sisters." 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  after  Grusse  quit  that 
job,  there  was  an  anti-abortion,  or  "pro-life," 
convention   In  Hartford,   and  she   and  two 
other  women  In  her  group  felt  that  they 
couldn't  let  it  go  by  without  opposing  it  in 
some  public  manner.  Finally,  they  decided  to 
hold   a  pro-abortion    counterdemonstratlon 
at  the  convention.  "That  was  really  a  terrify- 
ing prospect  for  me,"  Grusse  recalled.  "Mak- 
ing a  public  statement  was  frightening.  Even 
doing  nothing  more  than  carrying  a  placard 
around  was  too  much  for  me.  But  we  orga- 
nized a  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  people, 
mostly  women  from  our  group  and  a  couple 
of  men,  who  came  and  carried  placards  and 
handed  out  leaflets  at  the  convention  hotel. 
Tlie  antl-abortlon  people  came  up  to  us  and 
started  to  argue.  They  were  very  angry  and 
abusive,  and  we  tried  to  avoid  a  confronta- 
tion that  would  lead  to  violence.  In  the  end, 
It  was  just  a  verbal  confrontation.  But  I 
didn't  participate  in  it.  I  was  too  scared  to 
say  anything.  Finally,  the  anti-abortion  peo- 
ple got  the  hotel  management  to  call  the  po- 
lice, who  came  and  made  us  leave  because  we 
didn't  have  a  permit.  It  was  a  Sunday,  so  we 
went   over   to   St.   Joseph's   Cathedral    and 
handed  pro-abortion  leaflets  to  the  people 
coming  out.  I  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic, 
and  that  act  scared  me,  too.  When  it  was  all 
over,  I  realized  that  my  efforts  had  been  fu- 
tUe,  and  I  knew  that  I  bad  t.)  plug  In  to 


something  more  lasting.  But  I  still  didn't 
know  what  or  how.  I  didn't  have  any  thought 
of  doing  anything  political — ^the  pro-abor- 
tion demonstration  was  the  extent  of  my 
political  activity.  When  the  goverranent  came 
after  me  that  day,  I  was  still  being  tugged 
between  where  I  was  coming  from  and  where 
I  was  going.  As  soon  as  I  saw  those  F.B.I.  men, 
I  knew  I  had  to  make  a  commitment." 

Terrl  Turgeon  was  born  in  June.  1943,  in 
Lewiston,  Maine,  where  her  father  worked  in 
a  textile  mill  untu  the  business  moved  to 
the  South  after  the  Second  World  War.  Then 
he  became  a  vrelder  and  took  his  family — 
his  wife  and  five  chUdren— to  Plainvllle. 
Connecticut,  and  after  a  few  years  there  on  to 
Southington,  Connecticut.  When  Terrl 
flntehed  high  school,  she  went  to  work  as 
a  clerk  In  the  local  Grants  department 
store,  and  stayed  there  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  Prom  time  to  time,  a  travelling  pho- 
tographer who  took  baby  picttures  ttirned  up 
at  Grant's  and  she  decided  that  she  would 
like  such  a  Job.  She  flnaUy  got  one.  and 
spent  a  couple  of  years  traveUng  around 
New  England  taking  baby  pictures  in  places 
like  Grant's. 

By  the  end  of  1967.  she  was  tired  of  mov- 
ing around  so  much,  and  decided  to  settle 
down  in  Hartford,  where  she  found  work  as 
a  clerk  at  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 
She  stayed  there  for  seven  years,  and  ended 
up  as  a  senior  undervwlter,  one  of  the  few 
women  to  attain  such  a  position  in  that 
company.  "By  being  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  and  not  being  offensive  to  any- 
one, I  finally  got  promoted  to  a  Job  that  had 
almost  always  been  held  by  men."  Turgeon 
said  not  long  ago.  "I  could  do  the  work,  and 
did  it  very  well — as  well  as  any  of  the  men 
there.  I  worked  In  a  department  with  eleven 
men  and  thirty-eight  other  women  who  were 
all  secretaries  and  clerks.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  department  was  unbelievable.  He  kept 
making  statements  to  the  other  women  about 
my  being  in  this  high  position  and  having 
privileges  and  responsibilities  in  order  to 
suggest  to  the  other  women  what  they  cotUd 
do  if  they  worked  hard.  This  approach  was 
used  throughout  the  company  then  to  make 
it  look  as  if  there  were  opportunities  for 
women  when  there  weren't.  I  had  to  put 
pressure  on  those  women  to  make  them  work, 
and  I  knew  full  well  that  they  cooildn't  go  on 
to  higher  jobs  In  the  company  no  matter  how 
hard  thev  worked.  So  I  was  forced  to  act  like 
a  man— except  that  I  had  to  do  a  lot  more 
work  than  the  men  to  keep  my  Job." 

In  1974,  Turgeon  began  to  get  interested 
in  the  women's  movement.  "I  happened  to 
meet  some  women  who  described  themselves 
as  feminists  and  explained  to  me  what  that 
meant  to  them,"  she  said.  "I  reaUy  wanted  to 
get  Involved  in  the  movement.  It  would  give 
me  some  dignity,  I  thought.  These  women 
were  finally  a  disappointment  to  me  person- 
ally, but  I  learned  a  lot  from  them.  Ellen 
and  I  had  met  a  couple  of  times  In  women's 
groups,  and  when  she  held  the  pro-abortion 
demonstration  I   joined  in.  I'd  had  strong 
feelings   about   abortion   for   a  long   time — 
mostly  about  back-alley  butchers — but  I'd 
never  done  anything  about  it.  In  fact,  I'd 
never   done   anything   about   anything.   The 
demonstration  was  my  first  political  act.  And 
I  was  scared.  I've  always  been  very  afraid  of 
authoritv.  If  I  got  a  speeding  ticket,  I'd  thank 
the  cop  "for  giving  it  to  me.  Anyway,  I  told 
my  mother  about  how  I  wanted  to  get  in- 
volved in  these  things,  and  she  was  worried 
Id  get  sent  to  Jail  for  It.  I  thought  there 
was  a  possiblUty  of  my  going  to  JaU,  like  In 
the  anti-war  and  clvll-rights  protests,  but 
only  for  overnight  or  a  day  at  the  most. 
StlU,  I  was  scared.  When  I  went  along  with 
Ellen  to  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  was  when  I 
was   most  afraid.   I   was   brought   up   as   a 
CathoUc,  and  whenever  my  family  drove  past 
a  Catholic  chtirch  In  our  car  my  mothw 
would  always  tell  us  to  bow  our  heads." 


By  the  fall  of  1974.  Turgeon  had  become 
increasingly  unhappy  about  her  Job  and  dis- 
satisfied with  her  life  in  general,  and  she 
decided  to  study  the  women's  movement  to 
see  If  it  might  be  for  her  the  emotional  and 
social    haven   that    it   was   for   some   other 
women.  "I  wanted  to  know  what  women  had 
been  through,  and  to  reaUy  study  the  move- 
ment In  and  out,  so  it  seemed  that  the  best 
way  to  start  was  by  getting  out  of  the  Job 
where  I  was  the  token  woman,  the  untrue 
example,"  she  said.  "I  quit,  and  sUice  then 
I've  learned  a  lot  about  feminism  and  about 
myself.  Feminism  has  given  me  a  new  sense 
of  my  dignity  as  an  individual.  It  has  let 
me  accept  myself  as  a  person,  and  now  I  know 
that  it's  OJK.  to  be  who  I  am.  It  has  put  me 
in  touch  with  my  personal  strengths,  and  al- 
lows me  to  call  them  strengths  for  the  first 
time.  It  provides  a  framework  in  which  I  can 
say  'I  am  a  woman'  without  feeling  there  Is 
something  basically  wrong  with  me.  It's  al- 
lowed me  to  express  some  weaknesses  and  not 
be  completely  ashamed  of  them,  as  I  would 
have  been  before.  It's  helped  me  know  that 
I  can  turn  to  someone  else  and  expect  under- 
standing. It's   allowed   me  to  trust   others, 
and    to   make   myself    vulnerable    and    not 
stiff er  for  It."  _ 

After  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1974.  Turgeon 
and  Grusse  continued  to  see  each  other.  They 
soon  found  the  kind  of  companionship  that 
neither  of  them  had  known  before,  and  de- 
cided to  live  together.  Hartford  had  come  to 
seem  dull  to  them,  the  women's  movement 
there  was  weak,  and  the  city  reminded  them 
of  the  unhappy  period  before  they  had  found 
each  other.  They  looked  around  for  a  more 
congenial  place  to  live,  and  setUed  on  New 
Haven,  partly  because  Yale  gave  that  city  a 
feeling  of  greater  vltaUty  and  freedom,  but 
largely  becatise  of  the  New  Haven  "women's 
conununity,"  which  .consisted  of  about  a  hun- 
dred mUltant  feminists.  It  was  not  a  commu- 
nity ia  a  geographical  sense,  since  Its  mem- 
bers were  scattered  through  town,  but  they 
had  a  common  bond— women's  liberation, 
which  is  the  most  fundamental,  and  even 
revolutionary,  movement  going  on  in  the 
United  States  today. 

In  the  view  of  the  New  Haven  community's 
members  (and  In  the  view  of  those  In  similar 
communities  around  the  country) ,  the  F3.I. 
was  using  the  Saxe -Power  search  not  merely 
to  find  two  fugitives  from  Justice  but  to  in- 
vestigate   this    new   radical    movement.    "At 
some   point   durhig   the   F3J.'s   search   for 
Saxe  and  Power,  the  Bureau  found  some- 
body who  talked  about  the  radical  feminist 
'network,'  as  the  F.B.I.  calls  it,"  Avery  has 
said.   "Anjrway,   when   the   men  at  the  top 
of  the  F3.I.  learned  more  about  the  move- 
ment—just   how    radical    and    determined 
these    women    are— they    must    have    said, 
'Jesus,  we  didn't  know  this  was  going  on!' 
Then  they  began  using  the  Saxe-Power  case 
to  learn  more.  WhUe  they  claim  that  this 
isn't  a  political  case  at  all,  that's  obviously 
nonsense.  There  are  a  lot  of  bank  robbers 
and  murderers  loose,  but  the  F3.I.  doesn't 
go  to  these  extraordinary  lengths  to  catch 
them.  Of  course,   the  government's  Idea  of 
who   is  a  threat  to  society  has  been   weird 
all   along.   Take   its   attempts   to   break   up 
the   Socialist   Workers   Party   over   the   past 
twenty  years.  A  glance  at  that  party's  his- 
tory shows  that,  as  decent  and  progressive 
as   it    has   been,    it    was   always   totally    in- 
effectual politically.  But  the  F3.I.  spent  tens 
of  thousands  of  man-hours  keeping  it  under 
surveillance,  getting  Its  members  fired  from 
their   jobs,   rifling   its   offices,   opening   and 
reading  its  members'  mall.  While  the  gov- 
ernment has  never  understood  the  New  Left, 
it   has  no  comprehension  at   all  of  things 
like  consciousness-raising — basically,  an  at- 
tempt to  change  relationships  between  peo- 
ple— which  grew  out  of  the  New  Left  by  way 
of  feminism.  The  government  seems  to  view 
any  sizable  group  of  people  who  don't  want 
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to  live  the  way  the  <r<Unary  government 
official  thinks  people  shi  luld  live  as  conspira- 
tors and  revolutlonartef.  Anyway,  when  the 
Fi.I.  learned  that  a  couple  of  fugitives  had 
lUdden  out  in  lesbian  tomtnunlties  it  went 
after  the  lesbians  uudei  the  pretext  of  look- 
ing for  the  fugitives.  I  aturally,  P.B.I,  men 
couldn't  bear  anyone  ■wlio  was  that  different. 
And  when  they  saw  t  lat  a  lot  of  people 
with  very  different  Ideai  and  life  styles  were 
collected  together  in  th  ise  feminist  commu- 
nities, they  concluded,  is  they  always  have, 
that  there  must  be  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
down  the  government.  .Actually,  the  women's 
movement  is  truly  revc  lutlonary,  in  a  way 
that  none  of  the  movem  mts  of  the  nlneteen- 
slxties  were,  because  in  time  this  movement 
is  bound  to  change  our  political  system  and 
our  society  radically.  E^'sn  so,  there  is  noth- 
ing remotely  illegal  atacut  feminism,  so  the 
government  has  no  rig  it  to  snoop  around 
in  it.  But  the  government  was  badly  fright- 
ened by  all  the  social  turmoil  of  the  past 
decade,  and  is  now  determined  to  smash 
people  who  look  dangerous  before  they  can 
do  any  harm.  That's  whjr  we  have  to  oppose 
the  government  at  eve;y  step  of  the  way. 
If  we  dont,  it  will  smash  all  of  us  by  de- 
stroying the  freedom  c  r  the  individual  to 
be  an  Individual.  That's  the  conspiracy  this 
country  faces  today." 

During  the  Presldencr  of  Richard  Nixon, 
the  Administration  saw,  or  pretended  to  see, 
conspirators  everywhere.  To  impose  a  typrau- 
nlcal  conformity  on  the  ;  latlon,  the  Adminis- 
tration tried  to  destroy  its  political  oppon- 
ents by  charging  them  v>  ith  crimes,  and  con- 
spiracy to  commit  crim<s,  against  the  state, 
and  it  prosecuted  scores  of  people  who  had 
done  little  more  than  lalse  their  voices  in 
protest  agalust  the  goviimment's  illicit  use 
of  its  power.  While  the  government  lost  al- 
most every  case  that  It  took  to  court.  It 
doubtless  Intimidated  Itiousands  of  people 
who  feared  the  same  treatment  if  they  spoke 
out.  That  result  was  as  useful  to  the  Ad- 
ministration as  convlctijus  and  long  prl.son 
sentences  would  have  b>en,  for  It  was  con- 
formity— subservience,  iu  the  eud — that 
Nixon  was  after,  so  tha ;  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased  with  the  natlcn.  Although  Nixon 
and  his  top  confederal »  were  run  out  of 
ofBce,  most  of  the  hundreds  of  officials  who 
carried  out  their  orders- -particularly,  agents 
of  the  FB.I.,  members  c  f  United  States  At- 
torney's offices  around  the  country,  and 
lawyers  in  the  Departnent  of  Justice — re- 
main at  their  posts.  For  nstance,  Ouy  Good- 
win, who  beaded  the  S!«cial -litigation  sec- 
tion of  the  Internal  Seci|rity  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  und^  Nison  and  directed 
the  prosecutions  of  th*  Harrlsburg  Seven, 
the  GalnesTille  Eight,  the  Camden  Twenty- 
eight,  and  numerous  otter  political  cases,  Ls 
still  at  work  in  the  De|rartment.  And  most 
of  the  VS.  Attorneys  «bo  tried  such  cases 
are  also  still  in  office.  Tb !  methods  used  dur- 
ing the  late  sixties  and  early  .<%venties  to 
silence  the  opposition  ai  d  the  method.s  used 
in  the  searches  for  Patricia  Hearst  or  Susan 
Saxe  and  Katherlue  Pow'  fr  are  almost  identi- 
cal. The  government  cliims  that  In  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  more  i  iillitaut  parts  of  the 
women's  movement  it  ias  been  solely  con- 
cerned about  a  different  tlnd  of  con.spiraey — 
a  conspiracy  to  conceal  the  whereabouts  of 
two  women  charged  witi  bank  robbery  and 
murder.  Government  sjoke.smen  also  con- 
tend that  the  women's  movement  has  used 
the  FAJ.'s  Investigatiot  to  create  a  smoke 
screen  to  conceal  its  own  divisions  and  short- 
comings, as  well  as  to  ge  b  publicity  and  con- 
verts. And,  finally,  the  go  k'ernment  has  stated 
that  whatever  it  has  done  has  been  entirely 
legal,  and  that  it  has  merely  used,  and  will 
go  on  using,  all  the  laM  ful  means  available 
to  it  in  order  to  brlni;  such  fugitives  to 
Justice.  If  the  only  «-ay  of  doing  that  Is  by 
questioning  people  abom  their  personal  lives, 
the  goTemment  says,  tl  len  it  wiU  qneatlon 
them,  under  the  eRtabi:  Kbed  leral  principle 


that  the  state  has  a  right  to  every  person's 
evidence. 

The  primary  question  In  the  case — whether 
Turgeon  and  Grusso  knew  anything  about 
Saxe  and  Power  that  might  have  helped 
the  government  In  its  search  for  them — can 
be  answered  only  by  the  four  women,  per- 
haps their  lawyers,  and  possibly  some  close 
friends.  To  the  government,  It  has  seemed 
that  Grusse  and  Turgeon  must  have  known 
something  that  could  have  been  useful  to 
the  authorities.  Otherwise,  it  has  been  said, 
the  two  women  would  undoubtedly  have 
talked  freely  and  demoi^trated  that  they 
know  nothing  of  any  significance.  This  con- 
clusion Ignores  a  number  of  possibilities.  It 
may  seem  unlikely  that  Grusse  and  Ttffgeon 
had  not  met  Saxe  and  Power  (at  least  as 
Paley  and  Kelly)  or  knox^-n  others  who  knew 
them;  if  they  knew  nothtag,  the  two  women 
could  simply  have  answered  no  to  every  ques- 
tion asked  them  before  a  grand  jury  and 
gone  on  their  way.  But  the  kind  of  knowledge 
they  may  have  had  could  go  far  to  explain 
their  silence. 

For  instance,  they  may  have  unwittingly 
committed  some  kind  of  offense  that  they 
only  later  learned  was  a  crime — say,  that  they 
had  known  someone  who  bad  put  up  two 
strange  ^'omen  for  a  night  without  knowing 
they  were  fugitives,  that  Grusse  and  Turgeon 
had  subsequently  learned  who  the  strangers 
were  and  what  they  were  charged  with  aud 
had  not  Informed  the  police  about  the  Inci- 
dent, as  required  by  law.  Or  tliey  may  not 
liave  known  the  fugitives  at  ail  but  simply 
knew  someone  else  who  knew  them,  who  had 
nothing  of  value  to  reveal,  and  who  would 
be  Irreparably  damaged  In  some  way  by 
being  dragged  into  the  case;  in  that  event, 
the  only  way  for  the  two  women  to  avoid 
going  to  prison,  even  though  they  were  wholly 
innocent,  would  have  been  to  betray  some- 
one else  who  was  also  innocent.  Since  grand- 
Jury  proceedings  are  not  supposed  to  be  made 
public — except  that  witnesses  are  free  to  re- 
port what  was  asked  them  aud  what  they 
answered — if  Grusse  and  Turgeon  were  to 
testify  about  anything,  however  unimpor- 
tant, it  might  appear  to  outsiders  that  they 
had  given  the  government  iiiformatlon  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  fugitives'  captiu-e.  In 
other  words,  the  only  way  for  Grusse  and 
Turgeon  to  prove  that  they  hadn't  become 
Infomiera  would  be  to  go  to  prison  to  show 
that  they  had  remained  silent.  Further,  if 
they  testified  In  secret  before  the  grand  Jury 
about  anything  of  the  slightest  Import,  no 
matter  how  innocent  they  were  personally  of 
any  wrongdoing,  they  could  later  be  com- 
pelled, under  another  grant  of  immunity,  to 
testify  in  public  at  a  trial  of  Saxe,  Power,  or 
anyone  who  had  been  culpably  Involved  with 
them.  Given  the  Intense  loyalty  In  the 
women's  movement,  any  act  of  this  kind 
would  surely  have  closed  all  doors  to  the 
sanctiiary  that  Grvisse  and  Turgeon  had 
found  at  last.  Or  they  may  have  known  the 
fugitives  only  under  their  aliases,  may  have 
known  nothing  about  their  past  or  present 
whereabouts,  and  may  have  felt  that  they 
had  to  resist  official  intrusion  into  their  pri- 
vate lives,  since  it  could  produce  nothing  of 
use  to  the  government  and  might  seem  like 
a  betrayal  of  two  friends  who,  as  far  as  Grusse 
aud  Tiu^eon  knew  at  the  time,  were  simply 
a  cottple  of  innocent  women.  Finally,  of 
course,  the  two  women  may  have  known  the 
fugitives  by  their  tnie  Identity,  may  have 
known  what  they  were  accused  of,  and  may 
have  helped  hide  them.  In  that  case,  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  committing  seri- 
ous crimes,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
t)e  informers  against  themselves.  One  of  the 
UKiet  ancient  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  law 
is  "Nemo  tenet ur  prodere  aeipsum,"  or  "No 
man  Is  bound  to  betray  himself" — a  principle 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  states,  among  other 
things,  that  no  one  "ahall  be  compelled  In 
any  criminal  cane  to  be  a  witness  against 
hhn.'self." 


For  their  own  part,  Turgeon  and  Grusse 
would  say  only  that  they  had  done  nothing 
wrong.  Apparently,  the  government  believed 
that  this  claim  was  false — at  the  outset,  any- 
way— for  Dow,  the  Assistant  XT .8.  Attorney  in 
charge  of  the  case,  told  Avery  around  the 
time  the  women  were  subpoenaed  that  he 
felt  obliged,  "in  all  fairness,"  to  warn  him 
that  his  clients  were  "targets"  of  the  grand 
jvuy;  in  other  words,  they  were  likely  to  Y)e 
prosecuted,  although  he  would  not  say  for 
what  crime.  Avery  passed  this  news  on  to 
tiie  women,  and  explained  to  them  that  the 
only  way  they  could  legally  refuse  to  testify 
would  be  by  pleading  their  Fifth  Amendment 
right  not  to  speak  on  the  ground  that  what- 
ever they  said  might  incriminate  them.  (As- 
sertion of  that  right  seems  to  most  laymen, 
to  all  too  many  lawyers,  and  even  to  some 
judges  to  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  of 
criminal  guilt  of  some  kind,  though  there  are 
often  many  reasons  an  innocent  person  might 
wish  to  remain  silent.)  But  even  a  Fifth 
Amendment  plea  would  not  secture  their 
right  of  silence  for  long,  Avery  went  on,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Justice  could  ask 
the  court  to  grant  them  immunity  against 
any  future  prosecution  traaed  on  their  testi- 
mony. 

Ouce  a  grant  of  immunity  was  offered  them 
aud  the  court  ordered  them  to  answer  al! 
questions  asked  by  the  prosecutor  In  the 
presence  of  the  grand  jury,  he  explained, 
ttielr  refusal  to  answer  would  amount  to  con- 
tempt of  court.  Moreover,  it  waa  up  to  the 
government  to  decide  whether  to  prosecute 
for  civil  or  criminal  contempt.  And  under  the 
law  civil  contempt  may  be  more  harshly  pun- 
ished than  criminal  contempt,  for  in  crimi- 
nal-contempt cases  where  the  government 
asks  for  a  sentence  of  more  than  stx  months 
defendants  liave  a  right  to  trial  by  Jm^-, 
whereas  hi  civil-contempt  cases  recalcitrant 
witnesses  can  be  sent  off  to  prison  imme- 
ciiately,  with  no  more  than  a  Judge's  order, 
aud  can  be  kept  locked  up  until  either  they 
agree  to  talk  or  the  term  of  the  grand  ]ury 
expires.  In  the  present  case,  tlie  grand-jurj- 
term  was  to  expire  on  April  isl — slightly  more 
than  two  months  away.  Moreover,  if  the 
women  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  were  found  in  contempt  and 
imprisoned,  once  they  were  released  they 
could  be  again  .subpoenaed  to  appear  before  a 
newly  impanelled  grand  jury,  and  If  they 
again  refused  to  talk  they  could  be  sent  back 
to  prison  for  the  life  of  the  new  grand  jury — 
ordinarily  eighteen  months.  The  civil-con- 
tempt provision  under  current  law  is  so  un- 
clear that  conceivably  the  courts  could  rul^ 
that  recalcitrant  witnesses  must  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  prison  without  ever 
having  been  charged,  tried,  or  convicted  of  a 
crime.  But  Avery's  interpretation  of  the  law 
had  convinced  him  that  his  clients  couldn't 
be  imprisoned  for  more  than  eighteen  months 
altogether,  no  matter  how  many  grand  juries 
they  refused  to  testify  before  on  this  issue. 
In  any  event,  Avery  told  them  that  Dow  hatl 
warned  him  he  meant  to  have  them  cited  for 
contempt  and  jailed  if  they  were  granted  im- 
munity and  refu.sed  to  testify,  would  sub- 
poena them  again  to  appear  before  the  suc- 
ceeding grand  jury,  and  would  send  them 
K^ack  to  jail  once  more. 

Grusse  and  Turgeon  decided  to  take  their 
chances.  "We  have  an  absolute  moral  belief 
that  the  Investigation  the  government  Is  en- 
gaged In  will  violate  otu-  basic  constitutional 
and  human  rights,"  they  stated  In  a  pre.ss 
release  that  they  put  out  shortly  afterward 
to  explain  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  tes- 
tify. "We  believe  that  the  right  to  privacy 
and  confidentiality  In  human  relationships 
goes  beyond  those  traditionally  recognized 
confidences  such  as  attorney-client,  spouse - 
To-spouse,  doctor -patient,  etc.  We  believe 
that  every  person  has  the  right  to  keep  her 
affairs  private  without  intervention  by  gov- 
ernment agents.  .  .  .  Although  we  fear  the 
complete  Ions  of  freedom  and  dignity  that 
(imprison me ntl  holds  for  us.  we  feel  strongly 
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that'lt  is  Imperative  to  Insist  on  our  funda- 
mental rights  and  to  halt  the  chain  of  Inva- 
sions that  is  perpetuated  by  cooperation  with 
government  abuse  of  power."  As  absolute  as 
their  moral  belief  was  and  as  jtist  as  their 
cause  may  have  seemed  to  them,  they  didn't 
have  a  scrap  of  law  on  their  side. 

Avery  and  Polan  worked  all  afternoon  and 
evening  and  far  into  the  night  preparing 
three  motions  on  their  clients'  behalf.  The 
first  asked  the  presiding  Judge  to  quash  the 
subpoenas.  The  second  asked  the  Judge  to 
delay  the  witnesses'  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury  In  order  to  give  them  time  to 
prepare  a  legal  position  on  the  Issue.  And 
the  third  asked  the  judge  to  in.struct  the 
grand  jury  that  it  "is  not  subservient  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  but  has  its  own  in- 
dependent responsibility  for  calling  witnesses 
and  issuing  Indictments;  that  witnesses  have 
an  absolute  right  to  assert  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment prior  to  any  grant  of  immunity  to 
compel  testimony,  and  the  grand  jurors  are 
to  draw  no  inference  from  the  exercise  of 
Fifth  Amendment  rights;  that  witnesses  have 
the  right  to  leave  the  room  to  consult  with 
their  attorneys,  and  the  grand  Jtu-ors  are  to 
draw  no  inference  from  such  actions;  [and] 
that  the  grand  jury  can  decline  to  question 
a  recalcitrant  witness,  and  thereby  not  com- 
pel her  to  choose  between  violation  of  her 
conscience  by  testifying  or  sentence  to  jail." 

Avery  completed  the  motions  Just  before 
Grusse  and  Ttu-geon  arrived  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  January  28th  at  his  of- 
fice— a  small,  plainly  furnished  suite  of 
rooms  that  he  shared  with  two  partners  in 
an  old  building  a  few  blocks  from  the  federal 
coiui;.  They  walked  vrtth  Avery  to  the  post 
office — where  the  District  Court,  the  UJB. 
Attorney's  office,  and  the  grand  Jury  room 
were  situated,  on  the  second  floor.  He  asked 
the  women  to  wait  in  the  anteroom  of  the 
U.8.  Attorney's  office  while  he  had  a  talk 
with  Dow  to  see  if  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  demanding  their  testimony.  As  Avery 
later  stated  in  court,  when  he  entered  Dow's 
office  he  found  him  with  David  Miller,  the 
P.B.I.  agent  in  charge  of  the  Saxe-Power  In- 
vestigation In  Connecticut.  Dow  immediately 
told  Avery  that  he  had  been  wrong  the  day 
before  when  he  said  that  Grusse  and  Turgeon 
were  targets  of  the  grand-Jury  Investigation, 
and  added,  "I  have  had  a  further  conversa- 
tion with  the  F.B.I.  agent,  and  all  fhe] 
really  wanted  to  do  is  talk  to  these  women, 
and  If  they  will  talk  to  Mr.  Miller— and  you 
can  even  be  present — that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  matter."  Avery  replied  that  his  clients 
refused  to  talk  to  any  government  official 
about  their  personal  lives,  and  rejected  the 
offer. 

District  Court  Judge  Jon  O.  Newman  (who 
had  served  for  five  years  as  VB.  Attorney 
in  Hartford  before  being  appointed  to  the 
federal  bench  by  President  Nixon  In  1972) 
agreed  to  hear  Avery's  motions  and  oral  ar- 
guments from  both  sides  on  the  issues  raised. 
Dtiring  the  hearing.  Judge  Newman  con- 
temptuoxisly  dlsmi&sed  Avery's  arguments, 
formally  denied  his  motions,  and  ordered 
the  witnesses  to  be  ready  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  at  2  pjn.  It  was  then  nearly 
twelve-thirty,  and  Avery  pointed  out  that  he 
had  a  trial  before  Judge  Newman  starting  at 
two  o'clock,  and  could  not  be  both  in  court 
and  outside  the  grand-jury  room  to  advise 
his  clients  at  the  same  time.  The  Judge 
brushed  aside  that  argument,  too,  and  or- 
dered the  trial  to  commence  as  scheduled  and 
Grusse  and  Tiu'geon  to  be  in  tlie  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  at  two  o'clock. 

The  only  local  lawyer  Avery  could  think 
of  to  take  his  plctce  outside  the  grand-jury 
room  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  David 
Rosen,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School  and  had  offices  in  Avery's  building.  As 
it  turned  out,  Bosen  was  off  on  business  in 
Bridgeport,  but  when  Avery  finally  tracked 
him  down  by  telephone  Rosen  said  he  would 


drive  back  to  New  Haven  hnmediately.  He 
arrived  at  Avery's  office  at  one-forty-flve, 
which  gave  Avery  only  fifteen  minutes  in 
which  to  brief  him  on  the  case  during  the 
waik  to  the  post  office.  "That  Is  what  we  call 
'due  process  of  law,'  "  Avery  said  later.  At  two 
o'clock,  Grusse.  Ttirgeon.  and  Bosen  were 
waiting  outside  the  grand-Jury  room,  in  a 
marble-flowered  hallway  around  the  corner 
from  the  coiurtrQom  of  the  federal  District 
Court. 

Grusse  was  summoned  before  the  grand 
jury  first,  and  she  entered  the  chamber — a 
large  room  with  a  T-shaped  table — ^to  find 
Dow  seated  at  the  head  of  the  T  and  the 
grand  Jtirors,  twenty-three,  as  required  by 
federal  law,  seated  to  his  right  and  left  and 
down  both  sides  of  the  leg  of  the  T,  as  well  as 
in  chairs  along  two  walls  of  the  room.  Grusse 
was  directed  to  the  witness  chair,  at  the  foot 
of  the  T,  next  to  a  court  stenotyplst.  "The 
atmosphere  was  Tery  intimidating,"  Oruase 
said  afterward.  "The  room  was  crowded  and 
stuffy,  and  when  I  sat  down  and  saw  the 
stenotyplst  beside  me  ready  to  take  down 
my  every  word  and  all  those  grand  jurors 
staring  at  me  I  was  scared — very  scared.  I 
had  been  able  to  build  up  some  confidence 
and  strentgh  before  I  went  In  there,  but 
the  whole  thing  was  so  terrifying  that  I 
lost  most  of  my  nerve  right  away."  To  r^ain 
control  of  herself,  Grusse  began  con- 
centrating on  Bosen '6  advice.  He  had  warned 
the  two  women  that  If  they  answered  any 
questions  besides  what  their  names  m'ere, 
they  might  thereby  waive  their  Fifth  Amend- 
ment right  and  have  to  answer  all  questions 
asked  them.  He  had  suggested  that  they 
not  refuse  to  answer  each  question  on  Fifth 
Amendment  grounds  as  soon  as  It  waa  asked 
but  that  they  write  down  each  question, 
appear  to  hesitate  over  whether  or  not  they 
should  answer  It,  and  then  ask  If  tbey  might 
go  outside  to  oonfer  with  their  lairyir.  By 
this  means,  he  explained,  they  would  have  a 
chance  to  learn  what  Dow's  purpose  and  the 
scope  of  tht  grand  jury's  Inqtilry  were.  If 
they  answered  all  the  questions  by  inune- 
dlately  "taitlng  the  Fifth,"  Bosen  warned 
them,  Dow  would  probably  stop  after  the 
second  or  third  question  and  excuse  them. 

Grusse's  voice  shook  when  she  gave  her 
name,  and  then  Dow  asked  his  first  ques- 
x\aa — her  address.  Qrusse  wrote  down  the 
question  and  asked  if  she  could  consult 
her  lawyer  before  answering.  Dow  nodded, 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury,  who  gave  the  permission,  and 
Grusse  rose  and  walked  outside  to  where 
Rosen  and  Turgeon  were  waiting.  She  handed 
Rosen  the  piece  of  paper  she  had  written 
the  question  on;  he  glanced  at  it  and  handed 
her  another  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written  the  answer.  She  looked  at  It  dis- 
tractedly and  said,  "God,  It's  terrible  in 
there — ^terrible."  Turgeon  put  an  arm  around 
Grusse's  shoulder  and  murmtired  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  her. 

Returning  to  the  grand-Jury  room,  Grusse 
sat  down  and  read  the  answer.  Rosen  had 
prepared:  "I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 
I  have  been  sul'vlsed  by  my  lawyer  that  if  I 
answer  this  question  I  will  have  waived  my 
right  to  refuse  to  answer  other  questions.  I 
am  basing  my  refusal  to  answer  on  my  right 
not  to  give  evidence  which  might  tend  to 
incriminate  myself,  which  right  is  secured 
to  me  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  There  was  a 
long  silence,  during  which  Dow  and  most 
of  the  grand  jurors  stared  at  her.  She  tried 
to  return  their  looks  firmly,  but  her  courage 
failed  her,  and  she  looked  down  at  the  table. 
The  silence — especially  the  silence  of  the 
stenotype  machine,  above  which  Grusse 
could  see  the  court  reporter's  fingers  poised — 
was  nearly  unendurable,  and  she  gulped  In 
relief  when  Dow  finally  went  on  to  his  next 


uutuying  tti* 


question:  whether  she  laiew  Susan  Bdlth 
Saxe,  by  name  or  alias.  Again  she  went  out- 
side, and  came  back  to  give  tbe  i 

She  was  then  aiOced  the 
about  Ratherlne  Ann 
through  the  some  procedure.  Dow 
to  Identify  photographs  of  the 
which  she  declined  to  do.  Then 
whether  she  bad  ever  met  Tartous 
a  certain  address  In  ; 
he  IdentUled  tnly  by  their  flnt 
she  again  took  the  Fifth.  Finally.  Ham  had  a 
brief  whispered  couTcrsatton  wtCb  the  fore- 
man, who  nodded  and  then  dlaaUand  the 
witness.  Turgeon  was  asked  fewer  «|t»Uona. 
and  was  released  after  spending  a  4aaen  min- 
utes In  and  out  of  the  hearing  room. 

In  the  end.  Bosen  and  Avary  eonetnded 
that  t^e  questions  asked  Vb»  two  win 
were  based  on  nothing  more  than  i 
especially  since  Dow  cited  only 
names  of  women  the  witnesses  may  have 
been  associated  with — and  that  the  grand 
jury  was  bAig  Unproperty  uaed  as  an  Investi- 
gative body.  Even  so,  had  either  witness 
answered  any  of  the  questions  ineocveetly  she 
could  have  been  prosecuted  Cor  petjwiy.  And 
had  she  answered  in  the  aOrmattv*  the  key 
question  put  to  her — whether  die  kaav  Saae 
and  Power — ^the  next  questkm  iiimmiUtiiini 
would  have  been  whether  she  knsfw  that  they 
were  wanted  for  bank  robbery 
in  answering  that,  she  might  have  I 
herself  and  admitted  that  she  1 
misprision  of  felony  In  not 
polloe.  Of  ootvse,  many  ordinary 
probably  unaware  of  the  law  on 
or  of  various  other  obscure  laws  that  can  be 
used  against  them  when  tbey  are,  as  flar  as 
they  know,  innocent  of  any  crhne.  Bat  since 
grand  juries  are  not  obliged  to  UUtar^  wit- 
nesses what  the  inquiry 
of  and  whether  or  not  the  wltnsas  is  a  i 
and  subject  to  indictment,  even  the  Btart 
guiltless  person  wbo  is  called  before  a  grand 
jury  may  run  afoul  of  the  law  by  **"*"c  to 
claim  the  Fifth  Amendment  right  to  ii  nislii 
silent.  The  legal  principle  stating  that  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  is  no  cxcme  may  be 
tial  to  the  support  of  our 
.system,  for  without  it  anyone  coidd 
that  he  hadnt  known  a  glvm  act  was  legally 
a  crime  and  get  off.  But  Ignoranee  of  the  law 
clearly  is  an  excuse  in  many  dreamntsnees. 
because  no  one  can  know  the  mllllans  of 
laws  on  tbe  books  in  this  country,  and  IS  one 
is  denied  tbe  right  to  have  a  lawyer  ppewnt. 
then  one  Is  intentionally  being  kept  ignofant 
of  the  law  and  afterward  is  snbjeet  to  tt« 
penalties. 

Afterward.  Avery  and  Bosen  (who  rcmalred 
in  the  case  as  co-counael  from  this  point  on) 
warned  Qrusse  and  Turgeon  that  Dow  wa«Id 
probably  ask  the  Departnient  of  Justice  to 
request  Inununity  against  proaecntteB  for 
the  two  women  in  exchange  for  thctr  testi- 
mony and  would  recall  then  bcfoc*  the  grand 
Jury.  Under  the  so-caUed  urse-lmnnmRy  law- 
enacted  by  Congress  dtning  the  IRxon  Ard- 
mlnifitration  years  and  tiphdd  soon  after- 
ward by  the  Burger  Court — once  yt  uayii  \xrr 
witnesses  are  given  inmannity  they  easit  be 
prosecuted  for  anything  they  say  undv  oatb. 
except  for  perjury  If  they  are  subBC^acnttjr 
shown  to  have  lied,  but  they  can  dBl  be 
prosecuted  for  the  crimes  tbey  are  qnesttaacd 
about,  as  long  as  tbe  proseentten  Is  whaDy 
based  on  evidence  obtained  IndcycBdentty  tit 
their  testimony.  One  Saw  hi  the  new  wsc- 
Immunlty  law,  Avery  explained  is^  that  an 
unscruptilous  prosecutor  can  easily  make  tt 
appear  that  his  evidence  was  uMeowed  ht- 
dependently  of  a  witness^  tasttansny.  And  a 
far  more  pernlclons  flaw  exists  when  two  wia- 
neeses  are  involved,  as  In  the  ease  at  hmad 
while  Omsse'B  testtanony  conid  not  be  waed 
to  liKTlmtnate  Omsse  and  Turgeon  "a  testi- 
mony could  not  be  uaed  to  incrUolnate  Tar- 
geon,  Grusse's  testinKmy  could  be  tascd  to  ta- 
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criminate  Turgeon  and  Tuigeon's  testimony 
could  be  used  to  Incriminate  Oruase — that  Is, 
If  eltlier  had  done  anything  Incriminating  to 
begin  with.  In  other  wordsj  the  lawyers  ex- 
plained,  if  the  government  grtmted  the  wit- 
neeses  iise  immunity,  their  ordeal  had  only 
begun. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Tur;eon  and  Orusse 
returned  to  their  apartment  in  a  state  of 
exliauatlon,  bewilderment,  and  fear.  "Every- 
thing was  up  in  the  air,"  Ei  irgeon  said  later. 
"We  had  no  idea  what  v(ould  happen  or 
when  It  would  happen.  We  didn't  know 
whether  the  threats  of  Imiiunlty  and  con- 
tempt and  Jail  were  real  o'  not.  We  didn't 
know  anytliing,  and  had  c  ven  thought  we 
might  be  arrested  that  vey  day  when  we 
refused  to  talk.  And  that  night,  after  our 
appearance  before  the  grant  I  Jury,  there  was 
real  terror  for  us.  We  thought  maybe  they'd 
come  and  drag  us  out  of  bid  and  throw  us 
in  Jail.  We  were  terrified.  W  b  called  the  law- 
yers, and  they  assvired  us  '.hat  the  govern- 
ment couldn't  do  anythini :  like  that,  and 
promised  us  that  they  w<  uld  protect  our 
rights  at  each  step  of  the  wi  ^y.  But  we  didn't 
know  what  to  believe.  We  coi  ildn't  see  that  we 
had  any  rights,  and  the  government  seemed 
so  vicious  and  relentless  th  it  we  thought  it 
could  do  anything.  That  was  the  real  horror — 
not  knowing,  trying  to  livs  hour  by  hour, 
day  by  day,  and  constantly  fearing  what 
would  finally  come." 

The  two  women  got  little  sleep  that  night, 
but  by  the  next  morning  tb  »y  felt  somewhat 
more  relaxed.  They  rose  ei.rly.  and  Grusse 
went  to  peek  through  the  curtains  to  see 
if  anyone  was  outside  guanilng  the  place  or 
keeping  it  under  survelllan  ;e.  There  was  no 
sign  of  anyone.  They  bac!  breakfast,  and 
they  began  discussing  a  sugg  estion  that  Avery 
had  made  the  day  before— that  they  create 
publicity  about  their  case  In  order  to  deter 
the  government  from  behi  ving  as  caprici- 
ously as  it  might  if  no  one  rr&a  aware  of  the 
case,  and  to  gain  public  sup  }ort  and  perhaps 
some  financial  help.  "We  viere  very  worried 
about  what  it  would  do  to  <  ur  personal  lives 
if  we  went  public,"  Gruass  said.  "We  are 
both  very  private  people.  Por  myself.  Just 
having  my  name  known  3ut  there  really 
frightens  me.  But  we  wanted  people  to  un- 
derstand what  was  happenii  g  to  us  and  what 
the  issues  were — the  people  in  the  women's 
community  here  first  ai  d  then  people 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  hard  deci- 
sion to  make.  Finally,  we  decided  we  had 
to  sacrifice  oiirselves  in  or  ler  to  save  our- 
selves and  maybe  help  some  >thers." 

Once  the  two  women  t  ecided  to  make 
their  case  known  to  the  gei  eral  public,  they 
agreed  to  a  proposal  made  by  some  of  their 
supporters  In  the  women's  ( ommunlty — that 
a  Grand  Jury  Defense  Committee  be  set  up 
to  generate  the  publicity  tt  ey  sought,  to  get 
people  to  attend  their  couit  appearances  as 
a  means  of  discouraging  the  kind  of  high- 
handed official  behavior  that  often  charac- 
terizes unpubllcized  court  proceedings,  to 
educate  local  citizens  about  their  rights,  and 
to  raise  funds  for  the  defease.  In  line  with 
this  overall  strategy,  Qruise  and  Turgeon 
put  out  their  press  release,  which  recounted 
the  story  of  the  F3J.'s  search  for  Saxe  and 
Power,  presented  the  basic  reasons  for  not 
talking  to  the  F.B.I.  about  sersonal  matters, 
accused  the  govenmient  of  illegally  invading 
their  privacy  and  Improperl  r  vising  the  grand 
Jury  as  an  investigative  too  .  and  concluded: 

What  makes  tis  most  angi  y  Is  that  we  have 
been  forced  mto  a  positio  i  of  playing  the 
Man's  games,  the  rules  of  «  hich  deny  us  our 
basic  rights,  dignity,  and  lesponsibllity  and 
control  over  our  own  lives.  1  a  reality,  it  is  not 
very  different  from  the  evei  yday  life  of  every 
woman  living  with  the  fear  ( >f  rape,  brutallza- 
tion  by  men,  defining  herself  through  her 
"man,"  etc.  We  feel  that  g  ving  information 
to  the  P3  J.  gtvee  in  to  th(  power  that  they 
hold    over   us.   a   power    that   perpetuates 


women's  position  and  the  position  of  all 
oppressed  peoples. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Orusse  and  Turgeon 
distributed  the  release  among  members  of 
the  New  Haven  community  and  the  presss. 
"Before  long,  we  were  appalled  by  how  public 
we  had  become,"  Orusse  said  later.  "It  had 
never  occurred  to  us  when  we  decided  to 
go  public  that  It  wovild  become  known  we 
were  lesbians.  That  clearly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  the 
worst  Imaginable  Invasion  of  our  privacy.  But 
within  a  matter  of  days  everyone  knew  about 
us.  Our  lives  were  spread  out  in  the  papers, 
over  radio,  on  television — everywhere." 

At  the  same  time  that  Grusse  and  Turgeon 
began  trying  to  exert  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  leave  them  alone,  the  government 
began  trying  to  exert  more  pressure  on  them 
to  cooperate  with  ic.  Two  days  after  the 
women  appeared  before  the  grand  Jiiry,  an 
F.B.I,  man  turned  up  at  the  home  of  Tur- 
geon's  parents  to  question  them  about  their 
daughter  Terrl.  The  elder  Turgeons  weren't 
at  home,  but  one  of  their  two  other  daugh- 
ters, Msulelelne,  was,  and  once  the  agent 
learned  that  she  was  there  alone  he  be- 
gan questioning  her  intensively  about  her 
sister  Terrl.  Madeleine  was  fiustered  and 
alarmed,  and,  as  she  later  recounted  in 
an  affidavit.  "The  F.B.I,  agent  did  not 
say  what  he  was  looking  for,  except  that 
he  wanted  to  find  two  women  about  whom 
my  sister  might  have  information.  .  .  . 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  close  to  my  sister  and  if 
we  confided  In  each  other  about  our  personal 
and  private  lives.  He  later  told  me  that  my 
sister  was  now  living  with  another  woman, 
named  Ellen  Grusse,  and  he  said  he  knew  a 
great  deal  about  their  personal  and  private 
lives  together.  Implying  that  my  sister  was 
a  lesbian.  After  he  revealed  this  detail  of  my 
sister's  personal  life,  he  said  that  his  visit  to 
me  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  my 
sister  had  cooperated  with  him.  He  also  en- 
couraged me  to  put  pressure  on  my  sister  to 
cooperate  with  his  investigation,  and  said  to 
me,  "It  would  be  good  for  someone  to  get  her 
to  cooperate  with  us."  "  When  the  agent  left, 
saying  that  he  would  come  back  to  talk  to 
her  parents,  the  woman  was  so  upset  by  what 
he  had  told  her  that  she  decided  she  had 
better  tell  her  parents  about  Terrl  rather 
than  have  him  spring  the  news  on  them 
unexpectedly.  The  Turgeons  were  hurt  by 
the  story  about  their  daughter's  life  and 
stunned  by  her  supposed  involvement  with 
criminals.  As  it  happened,  the  F3J.  man 
never  returned  to  question  the  Turgeons,  and 
the  suspense  of  waiting  for  him  increased 
their  torment.  Mr.  Turgeon,  in  fact,  was  to 
such  a  state  of  anguish  that  he  covUd  not 
bear  to  speak  to  Terrl  about  the  case.  Her 
sister  telephoned  her  and  begged  her  to  stay 
out  of  trouble  and  to  do  whatever  the  gov- 
ernment wanted.  Terrl  promised  to  come  over 
to  see  them  in  a  few  days  to  explain  what 
had  happened  and  why  she  was  doing  what 
she  was.  Then,  she  asked  that  the  family 
stand  by  her.  "I  need  help,"  she  said,  "I 
need  help  very  badly." 

A  few  days  later,  the  same  F3.I.  man 
appeared  at  the  office  where  Turgeon's  oth- 
er sister.  Judy,  worked  in  a  subiurb  of  Hart- 
ford. He  asked  the  girl  about  her  sister's 
private  life,  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
habits.  "My  coworkers  were  present  during 
the  course  of  this  thirty-minute  interview," 
she  stated  in  an  affidavit.  "At  several  times 
during  the  interview,  the  F.B.I.  agent  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  'I  wouldn't  have  to  bother 
you  if  your  sister  wasn't  so  uncooperative.' 
After  I  answered  one  particular  question, 
the  agent  indicated  that  he  did  not  believe 
me,  thus  questioning  my  truthfulness  in 
the  presence  of  my  co-workers."  F.B.I. 
agents  also  questioned  two  iincles  of  Tur- 
geon's in  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  a  cousin 
in  Baltimore.  And  four  agents  turned  up 
Just  before  midnight  at  the  North  Caro- 


lina home  of  a  man  and  woman  who  were 
living  together  and  whom  Orusse  and 
Turgeon  had  visited  some  months  earlier 
on  a  holiday  trip  to  the  South.  The  four 
agents — who  were  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  Orusse  was  Saxe,  although 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  two 
women — split  up  into  two-man  teams  and 
questioned  the  man  and  woman  separate- 
ly, simultaneously,  and  intensively  for 
nearly  an  hour.  "They  were  terrified." 
Orusse  reported  later.  "It  was  the  midnight 
knock  on  the  door." 

Before  long,  Turgeon's  family  rallied  to 
her  support,  and  stood  by  her  throughout 
what  was  to  be  a  long  and  Increasingly 
harrowing  ordeal.  "My  father  didn't  under- 
stand what  was  happening  at  first,"  Tur- 
geon said.  "But  when  our  lawyer  wasn't  al- 
lowed Into  the  grand-Jury  room  to  protect 
u^:.  Dad  thought  that  was  unfair.  After  all. 
in  America  you're  always  supposed  to  have 
the  right  to  a  lawyer.  Then  my  father  met 
some  of  my  friends,  some  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessional people  and  very  Impressive,  and 
he  learned  that  long  hair  and  beards  and 
strange  clothes  don't  matter.  And  the  gov- 
ernment's contlnumg  persecution  of  me 
finally  outraged  him,  and  now  he's  radical- 
ized by  this  case,  Jiist  the  way  that  1  and 
m^ny  of  my  friends  have  been." 

Orusse's  family,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
unable  to  understand  or  sympathize  with 
her  plight.  "My  parents  didn't  see  the  larg- 
er political  picture  or  the  basic  issues  m- 
volved,  and  they  Just  wanted  to  protect 
me, "  she  said.  "They  kept  saying  to  me, 
'Talk  to  the  grand  Jury  and  stay  out  of  Jail.' 
That  was  a  strong  and  constant  pressure  on 
me.  It  caused  a  temporary  break  in  my  rela- 
tions with  them.  They  tried  to  under- 
stand— they  really  wanted  to  help  me — but 
they  simply  couldn't  grasp  it  all.  They 
think  these  things  don't  happen  to  good, 
honest  people.  And  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
lesbian  was  too  much  for  them.  It  put  them 
in  a  position  where  it  was  emotionally  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  support  me.  Their  view 
was  that  the  United  States  government  al- 
ways acta  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  a  view  I  don't  share.  For  them, 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  are  there  to 
protect  us,  Terrl  and  me,  anrl  we  are  ab-'s- 
Ing  both — not  the  other  way  around,  as  we 
believe.  Anyway,  the  women's  community 
here  is  also  my  family  now.  Its  members 
have  supported  us  strongly  most  of  the  way. 
At  first,  a  few  of  them  said  to  me  that 
maybe  this  case — the  hunt  for  two  f'lgl- 
tlves  wanted  for  bank  robbery  and  miu-- 
der — wasn't  the  issue  to  take  a  stand  on 
against  the  government.  After  all,  they  said, 
those  are  very  serious  crimes.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  I  answered  that  unfortunately 
I  hadn't  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  that 
the  government  had  handed  me  the  issue. 
Since  I  hadn't  done  anything  wrong.  I  had 
to  stand  up  now,  or  I  would  never  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  anything  or  anybody  In  the 
future.  Then  they  understood." 

A  few  of  Grusse  and  Turgeon's  friends  were 
so  frightened  by  the  F.BJ.  and  the  publicity 
surrounding  the  case  that  they  avoided  the 
two  women.  "Some  of  them  are  terrlfled  by 
the  whole  thing,"  Grusse  said.  "They're 
frightened  by  the  stigma  of  being  publicly 
known  as  lesbians,  the  way  we  are  now.  so 
they  live  very  privately,  even  secretly,  to  hide 
their  lives  from  their  families  and  employers. 
And  now  they're  afraid  of  the  political 
stigma,  too.  It  used  to  be  that  lesbians  were 
thought  of  as  merely  being  perverted,  but 
now  they're  .seen  as  bank  robbers  and  mur- 
derers or,  at  best,  as  friends  and  abettors  of 
bank  robbers  and  murderers.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  government's  basic  motive — to  in- 
timidate women  in  the  movement,  to  create 
fear  among  us,  to  split  us  up,  and  finally  to 
destroy  the  women's  movement.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  Is  by  making  the  innocent  seem 
guilty." 
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On  February  6.  1975,  the  Department  of 
Justice  formally  granted  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  in  Connecticut  permission  to  apply  to 
the  court  for  an  order  giving  Orusse  and 
Turgeon  Immunity.  The  letter  from  the  De- 
partment conveytog  official  permission  to 
seek  the  grant  was  received  and  filed  in  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  m  New  Haven  on  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  and  at  six-thirty  on  the  morning 
of  the  twelfth  the  VS.  marshal  reappeared  at 
the  apMtrtment  shared  by  Grusse  and  Tur- 
geon and  served  them  with  a  new  set  of  sub- 
poenas, which  ordered  them  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  at  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  When  they  telephoned  Avery,  he 
told  them  that  Judge  Newman  would  un- 
doubtedly grant  the  Immunity  requested  be- 
fore they  were  questioned  by  the  grand  Jury 
the  next  day,  and  added,  "They  are  gomg  to 
send  you  to  Jail."  Then  we  went  to  have  a 
talk  with  Dow,  in  the  slim  hope  that  he  might 
persuade  him  to  drop  the  case.  Avery  told 
him  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  the 
government,  with  its  lmmen.se  power,  should 
yield  to  the  minute  power  of  the  individual 
when  the  opposition  was  so  passionate  and 
principled,  as  it  clearly  was  in  this  case.  Avery 
had  little  hope  that  this  argument  would 
prevail,  though,  and  said  pri\'ately,  "I  don't 
ttilnk  the  government  will  do  that.  It  won't 
back  off  until  Its  losses  exceed  its  gains.  Tlie 
people  who  run  the  government  should  try 
to  relieve  democratic  tensions  when  they  can 
in  order  to  preserve  the  system.  But  thev 
don't  see  things  that  way,  even  though  it's 
in  their  own  self-interest.  If  the  government 
is  ever  toppled,  it  will  be  Its  own  officials  who 
bring  it  down."  Dow  refused  to  listen  to  any 
.suggestion  that  he  alter  his  couise.  "A  police- 
man was  killed,  and  left  nine  kids,"  he  said. 

Grusse  and  Turgeon  dreaded  even  the 
thought  of  going  to  prison,  and  kept  hoping 
tliat  the  government  would  finally  see  that 
they  were  innocent  and  determined  to  re- 
main silent.  "Justice  needn't  be  tempered 
with  mercy — it  should  simply  be  fair,  "  Grusse 
said.  "If  tlie  government  believes  we  are 
guilty  of  something,  then  it  should  charge  us. 
take  us  to  trial,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  That  would  be  justice."  And 
Turgeon  added,  "I  don't  think  we've  done 
anything  wrong.  We  haven't  committed  any 
crime.  Oiu"  stand  is  solely  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  us.  We  are  two  innocent  women, 
aud  yet  we  have  the  whole  United  Suites  gov- 
ernment against  us." 


THE  SUCCESS  OP  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  9  months  tlie  image  of  some  multi- 
national corporations  and  a  portion  of 
the  American  business  community  has 
been  badly  battered  by  the  disclosure  of 
questionable  payments  abroad.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Multinational  Corporations,  I  have 
been  part  of  the  investigative  process.  I 
have  made  numerous  public  comments 
on  \\hy  I  deplore  these  payments  and 
why  I  beheve  Ihey  must  be  stopped. 

In  the  din  and  commotion,  however, 
we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  payments  represent  a  small  pro- 
portion of  U.S.  business  abroad  aud  there 
are  major  companies  whicli  are  eminent- 
ly successful  which  have  not  partici- 
pated in  questionable  practices.  One 
example  of  these  firms  is  Caterpillar 
Tractor.  It  has  led  this  country  as  the 
major  exporter  of  industrial  products, 
almost  $2  billion  per  year,  and  haus  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Caterpillar  exports 


contribute  to  the  support  of  29,000  U.S. 
jobs. 

My  pride  in  Caterpillar's  contribution 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
Illinois  company.  The  firm  is  a  fine 
example  of  eutrepreneurship  and  the 
benefits  of  open,  nondiscriminatory 
world  trade.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
place  that  open  trade  plays  well  in  the 
United  States — It  plays  well  in  Peoria. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  lead  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  success  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
What  Recession?  A  LCAPmc  Caterpillar  Is 

A    WONDROVS    THING,    EVE^    ITS    RIVALS    ACREi; 

(By  Harlan  S.  B}-rne) 

ProRiA,  III. — Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  is 
known  for  thoee  bright  yellow  machines  that 
have  been  scraping  and  scooping  up  earth 
for  many  years.  Lately,  CaterpUlar's  corpo- 
rate performance  has  been  almost  as  eartli- 
shakhig  as  the  big  machines. 

The  company  has  expanded  and  spent 
heavily  at  a  time  when  most  firms  cut  back. 
And  at  a  time  when  corporate  profits  in  gen- 
eral decUned  sharply.  Caterpillar's  profits 
soared. 

In  late  1974.  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
VS.  recession  hi  40  years.  CaterpUlar  an- 
nounced a  $1.6  bUlion  expansion  program  for 
1975-77.  The  program  doubled  the  outlays 
made  in  the  previous  three  years.  Under  it. 
Caterpillar  Is  Increasing  its  capacity  for 
making  the  larger  and  more  profitable 
earthmovlng  machines  that  are  in  strong  de- 
niand  world-wide.  In  a  bold  move  to  captvire 
a  major  share  of  the  truck-engine  market, 
the  company  is  al,so  doubling  its  capacity  for 
making  dlesel  engines. 

There  was  no  recession  at  Caterpillar. 
Profits  ill  1975  ro.se  by  74":; .  to  nearly  $400 
million  from  S229  million  the  year  before. 
Sales  Jumped  more  than  $900  million  to 
nearly  85  billion.  In  both  1974  aud  1975,  the 
company  struggled  to  meet  demand.  While 
most  big  manufacturers  laid  off  workers  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Caterpillar  let  go  only 
200  employes  out  of  80,000  around  the  world. 

MOBE   C.MNS    AHEAD? 

If  Caterpillar  has  gauged  the  future  cor- 
rectly with  its  expansion  program,  further 
sharp  Increases  in  sales  and  earnings  are 
ahead.  The  1975  profit  leap  Isn't  likely  to  be 
repeated  soon — in  fact,  recent  easing  of  de- 
mand for  many  types  of  construction  ma- 
chines has  led  some  analysts  to  figure  that 
Caterpillars  earnings  (defpite  a  first  to 
around  $6.50  a  share  from  $6.87 — but  most 
analysts  thmk  the  company  will  surge  ahead 
after  1976  and  could  easily  double  sales  and 
earnings  in  the  next  five  years. 

A  doubling  of  earnings  would  probably 
make  Caterpillar  one  of  the  dozen  most 
profitable  U.S.  manufacturing  companies; 
in  1974,  it  ranked  36th,  and  the  final  returns 
for  1975  will  probably  put  It  In  15th  or  16th 
place.  Among  U.S.  multinationals,  Catei-pil- 
lar  is  No.  1  in  some  ways:  For  a  number  of 
years,  it  has  been  the  leading  industrial  ex- 
porter ($1.9  billion  last  year);  similarly.  In 
most  recent  years  it  has  been  the  chief  con- 
tributor ($1.7  billion  net  last  year)  to  the 
plus  side  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

So  far,  the  company  has  come  through 
unscathed  in  the  furor  over  foreign  bribes 
piald  by  U.S.  companies,  though  It  has  asked 
its  outside  auditing  firm  to  look  for  any 
questionable  payments.  As  far  back  as  Octo- 
ber 1974,  it  quietly  beat  other  multinationals 
to  the  draw  by  preparing  a  "code  of  world- 
wide bvisinese  conduct"  for  its  management. 


The  code  doesn't  say  anythhig  spectre  about 
payments  to  foreign  aales  agents,  but  it  does 
declare,  "We  intend  to  hold  to  a  stoigle  stand- 
ard of  integrity  everywhere."  TlMtugh  the 
code  hasn't  been  touted  by  CaterplUar,  it 
has  nonetheless  become  a  model  for  other 
companies  scrambling  to  write  their  own. 
The  concern  bad  to  print  5,000  copies  of  the 
eight-page  document  to  meet  out&ide 
demand. 

"Caterpillar  is  begmning  to  look  like  a 
rose  among  thistles,"  the  president  of  an- 
other large  multinational  company  observes 
with  a  touch  of  envy. 

PBODT7CTS     AMD     SERVICE 

If  CaterplUar  seems  to  be  doing  most  things 
right  these  days,  that  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  it  has  found  new  secrets  of  success. 
Largely  because  of  a  long-standing  reputa- 
tion for  quality  products  and  service,  it  has 
been  growing  impressively  and  dominating 
the  construction-machinery  Industry  for 
yeai-s. 

Though  industry  statistics  aren't  complete. 
Caterpillar  is  believed  to  have  close  to  50 'i 
of  the  VS.  market  for  earthmovlng  machines, 
the  main  category  of  construction  machin- 
ery. Cat,  as  the  company  Is  commonly  known , 
is  the  only  full-Une  producer  of  earthmovlng 
eqtilpment,  turning  out  a  dozen  product  lines 
with  more  than  80  models.  In  8(Hne  of  the 
larger  lines  of  machines,  where  the  price  tag 
may  top  $250,000,  Its  market  share  is  esti- 
mated at  60%  to  SC^r,  even  though  many  of 
its  machines  are  higher-priced. 

"We  seem  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  Cats 
machines,  but  they're  four  times  better  than 
any  others,"  says  the  president  of  a  large 
company  In  Indianapolis.  "Twice  as  much"  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  some  observers  say  that 
Caterpillar  does  get  as  much  as  10%  more  for 
some  machines.  Manufacturers  say  price  com- 
parisons are  difficult,  however,  because  of 
\arying  features  on  machines. 

ACCURATE    FORECASTS 

Sherwood  T.  Small,  a  vice  president  of  Don- 
aldson, Lufkln  «:  Jenrette  Securities  Corp. 
of  New  York,  attributes  much  of  CaterpiUar's 
success  to  management's  ability  to  anticipate 
demand.  In  the  mid-19608.  Caterpillar  officials 
foresaw  a  proliferation  of  large  construction 
projects — such  as  hydroelectric  and  irrigation 
dams,  pipelines,  and  roads  to  new  oU  and  gas 
regions  and  to  newly  devel<^)ed  farm  areas — 
to  help  meet  growing  demand  f<Mr  food  and 
energy.  Such  a  proliferation,  the  company 
saw,  woulr*.  mean  explosive  demand  for  larger 
earthmovlng  machines.  So.  well  before  the 
current  huge  expansion  program,  expansion 
became  the  watchwcntl. 

At  one  point  in  the  1970-71  recession,  some 
observers  thought  Caterpillar  had  overdone 
the  expansion.  But  the  energy  crisis  triggered 
by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973-74  swept 
away  doubts.  Caterpillar  was  In  good  position 
to  cash  In  on  the  ensuing  demand.  There  was 
a  boom  in  pipeline  projects,  stepped-up  drill- 
ing for  gas  and  oil,  and  a  rush  by  oil-explor- 
ing countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  flush  with  petrodollars,  to  industrial- 
ize their  economies. 

"The  energy  crisis  touched  off  a  uild  scram- 
ble for  large  machines,"  recalls  Lee  L.  Morgan. 
56,  Caterpillar's  president.  Mr.  Morgan  says 
demand  from  oil-producing  countries  has 
eased  somewhat  this  year — he  feels  that  some 
countries  are  temporai-lly  near  the  limit  of 
their  capacity  for  using  construction  ma- 
chines— but  the  energy  markets  are  still 
among  the  strongest. 

Recently,  for  instance.  Caterpillar  has  been 
selling  many  machines  for  tise  at  the  giant 
Itaipu  hydroelectric  project,  a  $5  bUlion  joint 
tindertaking  by  Brazil  and  Paragtiay  that  is 
one  of  the  bigger  earthmovlng  projects  of 
all  times.  Construction  of  oU  and  gas  pipe- 
lines also  remains  a  big  market.  Probably  no 
single  project  has  occupied  more  Cat«tpi;Iar 
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machines   than    the 
where  the  company  has  mor< 
layers  and  other  machines 

But  foreslghted  as 
been  about  the  earth  moving 
pany  Isn't  error  proof. 
Instance,  It  brought  out  a 
that  proved  defective;  it  had 
million  dollars  correcting 

Some  critics  of  the  compaliy 
recent  years  Caterpillar  has 
copier  than  an  innovator, 
lar  lets  eager  competitors 
models  and  spend  a  great 
fore  the  bugs  are  worked  oul 
if   Caterpillar   is  satisfied 
Justifies   the   effort,    it 
models,  profiting  on  the 
takes  and  wielding  Its 
quickly  carve  out  a  big  shar^ 
Caterpillar  replies  that  it 
out  new  models  to  assure 
some  competitors  rush  new 
duction. 

NO  ausH  ON 

Caterpillar  certainly  hasn 
dlesel-engine  field.  The 
the   use   of  diesel  engines 
machinery  35  years  ago;  si 
supplied  its  own  needs  and 
to  other  machinery  makers 
and  industrial  uies.  But  it 
ago   that  it  began  selling 
makers,  scoring  a  break  thro 
Ford  Motor  Co.  gave  Caterpitl 
Its  business.  Caterpillar  now 
of  the  U.S.  truck-engine 

As  engine  sales  climbed 
two    major    moves.    Antlci 
."Shortage    of   castings    lor 
chines,  the  company  built  o 
largest  and  most  modem 
ton.  111.,  near  Peoria.  And 
near   Peoria,   it   built   a   gi 
plant  that  went  into  service 
the  company  is  building 
gine  plant  at  MossvlUe  and 
at   Mapleton   almost   as   big 
one.   at   a   total  cost  estl 
sources  at  more  than  $400 

Mr.   Small  of  Donaldsor. 
jreneral   shortage   of   fouu 
tlie  new  foundry  will  put 
perlor  position  to  supply  ene  i 
profit  margins.  "We  thin!: 
U.S.  truck-engine  market 
double   by   1980   to   somethi^ig 
20'''."  he  says.  That  would 
development  for  Caterpillai 
engine   competitors:    Cumn  i 
the  Detroit  Diesel  division  o 
Corp.  and  Mack  Triicks  Inc., 
Cos. 

The   new  truck-engine 
speculation   that   Caterpiil 
large  off-highway  trucks 
Tnlnlng.  plans  eventually  to 
for  heavy-duty  over-the-r. 
Naumann.  Caterpillar's  61-\ 
and    chief    executive,    savs 
thought  about  maklnp  Fuch 
v.o  present  plans  to  do  so. 

TOCAL   TALEK 

Mr.    Naumann    exemplifies 
characteristic    of    Caterpiil 
firm's  siiccess  as  a  large 
pany,     Its    management 
crown.  Of  the  company's 
officers,  all  but  one  have  sp^n 
careers  with  Caterpillar.  Moft 
from  nUnols  or  Missouri 
five  officers:  Mr.  Naumann, 
president,  and  the  three 
dents,  Virgil  V.  Grant,  Robe*t 
Edward  J.  Schlegal.  The  las; 
of  Peoria. 

Caterpillar  executives,  tb 
be  considered  Insular  In  th« 
half  of  them  have  1  nd  tou 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  came  up 
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ranks,  spent  as  much  as  a  third  of  his  career 
abroad  before  be  became  president.  "In  10 
years'  time  I  was  In  65  countries,"  he  says. 

Five  of  Caterpillar's  officers  started  as  fac- 
tory apprentices,  and  three  of  the  five  In- 
cluding Mr.  Naumann,  didn't  finish  college. 
Roger  T.  Kelley,  personnel  vice  president, 
notes  that  Caterpillar  has  always  stressed 
on-the-job  training. 

Visitors  are  impressed  by  the  way  Cater- 
pillar executives  seem  to  work  hard  and  en- 
Joy  it.  Also,  the  company  doesn't  go  in  for 
many  frills;  executives  have  the  use  of  com- 
pany airplanes,  but  none  of  them  have 
chauffeur-driven  cars. 

Mr.  Naumann  thinks  there  is  some  con- 
nection betwen  highly  productive  employes 
and  the  fact  that  the  company's  main  op- 
erations are  in  the  Farm  Belt. 

"Many  of  the  people  who  work  for  us 
come  from  farms,"  he  says,  "and  I  can't 
help  but  think  that  a  lot  of  them  never 
forgot  how  to  work." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  reputation  of 
Caterpillar's  products  must  go  to  its  am- 
bitious research-and-development  program. 
The  company  consistently  spends  3%  to  4''; 
of  its  sales  dollar  for  new  and  improved 
products,  compared  with  1%  to  2%  for  most 
competitors.  More  than  4,000  engineers  and 
scientists  toll  in  a  large  research  complex 
here  and  at  proving  grounds  in  Illinois  and 
Arizona. 

Caterpillar  spent  $169  million  for  research 
and  development  last  year,  and  about  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  past  10  years.  The  results  have 
been  steady,  with  at  least  three  or  four 
models  or  products  coming  out  annually. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DEALERS 

Probably  of  equal  importance  to  Caterpil- 
lar Is  its  dealer  organization;  indeed,  some 
observers  say  the  dealers  have  made  the 
company.  Competitors  privately  concede  that 
their  own  dealer  networks  can't  approach 
Caterpillar's  in  size  or  service.  The  company 
has  122  dealers  in  the  US.  and  148  abroad, 
operating  out  of  900  places  of  business.  The 
average  dealership's  net  worth  is  around  $8 
million,  and  some  deal.ers  have  sales  of  more 
fnan  $100  million  a  year. 

One  such  dealership  is  the  John  Fablck 
Tractor  Co.  of  Fenton,  Mo.,  near  St.  Louis. 
Fablck  has  more  than  400  employes  operat- 
ing out  of  Fenton  and  four  branches  in  Mis- 
souri r.ud  Illinois.  Besides  large  facilities  for 
rep.iui:;g  machines,  the  dealer  also  main- 
tains a  fleet  of  100  trucks,  on  24-hour  call,  to 
minister  to  ailing  equipment.  Each  truck, 
specially  equipped,  costs  about  $50,000. 
Chairman  John  Fablck  explains: 

"Service  is  the  key  to  this  business;  to  sell, 
you  have  to  service.  Downtime  is  the  worst 
cuemy  of  a  contractor.  When  something  goes 
•.vrong  with  his  equipment,  you  can't  provide 
service  fast  enough  for  him." 

Pabick  also  has  aii  airplane  based  at  a 
nearby  airport   to  speed  deliveries  of  parts. 

Because  most  Caterpillar  dealers  are  larger 
and  better  capitalized  than  competitors, 
I'.iey're  able  to  offer  customers  a  better  supply 
of  parts  and  a  wider  .selection  of  equipment. 
Caterpillar  dealers  also  are  responsible  for  all 
equipment  operating  in  their  territory 
whether  or  not  it  was  purchased  from  them, 
an  arrangement  that  few  competitors  have 
with  their  dealers. 

John  C.  Deagon.  equipment  vice  president 
for  Morrlson-Knudseu  Co.,  the  big  construc- 
tion concern  based  in  Boise.  Idaho,  praises 
the  performance  of  CaterpUlar  dealers.  'Only 
with  Cat  do  we  .seem  to  get  consistently  good 
service  around  the  world."  he  says. 

MAMY    COMPETITORS 

Caterpillar  has  many  competitors,  with 
some  smaller  companies  selling  only  one  or 
two  lines  of  equipment.  The  major  competi- 
tors are  well-knowTi  and  strong  in  some  lines. 
The  big  ones  Include  International  Harvester 
Co..  Deere  &  Co..  Clark  Equipment  Co..  Terex 
division  of  General  Motors,  J.  I.  Case  divi- 


sion of  Tenneco  Inc.,  Flat-AIlls  (a  joint  ven- 
ture of  AUis-Chalmers  Corp.  and  Fiat  S.p.A. 
of  Italy)  and  Komatsu  Ltd.  of  Tokyo. 

One  Indication  of  what  the  competitors  are 
up  tigalnst:  Caterpillar  annually  turns  out 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  machines  abroad, 
which  Is  more  than  the  total  construction- 
machinery  sales  of  any  of  its  competitors. 
Caterpillar  officials  have  convincingly  demon- 
strated to  unions  and  other  critics  of  multi- 
national concerns  that  overseas  plants  can 
stimulate  exports  and  create  new  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.  By  manufacturing  some  products  in  a 
foreign  country.  Caterpillar  figures,  it  in- 
creases demand  for  other  products  shipped 
from  U.S.  plants. 

An  example  Is  Brazil,  where  Caterpillar 
began  making  equipment  in  1954.  That  year 
the  company  exported  $10  million  of  ma- 
chines and  parts  to  Brazil.  Today,  even  as 
expansion  of  capacity  is  continuing  there. 
Caterpillar's  exports  to  Brazil  are  about  $100 
million  a  year. 


REVIEWING  THE  RULE  XXn 
CHANGE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  1  year  since  the  Senate  voted  to 
change  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Late  on  the  night  of 
March  7, 1975,  after  a  7-week  fight  which 
included  37  record  votes,  this  body 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  4. 

Senate  Resolution  4,  as  passed,  pro- 
vided that  debate  in  the  Senate  could  be 
limited  by  the  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate.  That  is  to  say, 
it  now  takes  60  votes  to  invoke  cloture. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
4.  it  had  taken  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  Members  present  and  voting  to 
limit  debate. 

As  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  I  was  confident  that  this 
change  in  the  Senate  rules  would  be  ben- 
eficial. There  were,  however,  some  who 
did  not  join  in  my  optimism.  The  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  dated  March 
7,  1975,  called  the  modification  of  the 
rules  "a  toothless  compromise"  and  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  4  a  "hollow 
victory." 

PMUy  realizing  that,  to  quote  Anthony 
Lewis,  "[tlhe  very  mention  of  rule  22  is 
enough  to  make  most  people's  eyes  glaze 
over,"  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  what  the  change  in  rule  XXII 
has  meant  to  this  body  and  to  the  coim- 
try.  We  have  now  had  1  year's  experience 
under  the  new  rule  XXII.  Has  ansrthing 
changed?  Have  there  been  quantifiable 
results?  Were  the  fears  of  the  opponents 
of  change  realized? 

It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset 
that  the  members  of  a  great  deliberative 
body,  such  as  the  U.S.  Senate,  have  two 
vitally  important  rights — the  right  to  de- 
bate and  the  right  to  decide.  We  must  de- 
bate, for  full  discussion  is  the  hallmark 
of  rational  consideration.  Likewise,  we 
must  vote,  for  deliberation  is  an  empty 
gesture  without  decision. 

Unfortunately,  rule  XXII,  before  its 
amendment  by  Senate  Resolution  4,  pro- 
tected the  right  to  debate  at  the  expense 
of  the  right  to  decide.  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Senate  Resolution  4  during 
the  94th  Congress,  there  had  been  100 
record  clotui-e  votes  since  the  adoption 
of  rule  XXn  in  1917.  Only  20  had  re- 
sulted in  the  successful  Invocation  of 
cloture. 
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The  record  cloture  votes  told  a  story 
of  defeat  and  delay.  But,  cloture  votes 
hardly  told  the  whole  story.  Dozens  of 
filibusters  took  place  during  the  58-year 
period  that  did  not  culminate  in  record 
cloture  votes.  Their  toil  was  high  in 
terms  of  the  defeat,  ths  delay,  and  the 
compromising  of  important  legislation. 
Bare  statistics  did  not  reveal  the  bills 
that  were  lost  in  the  jam  created  by  fili- 
busters. Bare  statistics  did  not  reveal  the 
power  of  the  threat  of  the  filibuster. 
Bare  statistics  did  not  reveal  the  valu- 
able time  and  money  lost  to  filibusters. 

During  the  fii'st  session  of  the  94th 
Congi'ess,  since  the  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  there  have  been  19  cloture 
votes.  Of  these,  10  have  been  successful. 
When  one  removes  from  these  figures  the 
cloture  votes  on  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate  seat  dispute,  the  figures  are  even 
more  striking.  There  have  been  14  clo- 
ture votes  of  which  10  have  been  success- 
ful. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  use  of  cloture 
has  increased  dramatically  during  •the 
94th  Congress.  Only  100  cloture  votes 
were  taken  during  the  58  yeare  preced- 
ing the  94th  Congress.  After  the  passage 
of  Senate  Resolution  4,  19  cloture  votes 
occurred  in  1  year. 

This  year,  imder  the  new  rule  XXII, 
there  have  been  more  cloture  \'otes  than 
during  any  previous  first  session  of  a 
Congress.  Historically  more  cloture  votes 
are  taken  in  the  final  session  of  a  Con- 
gress than  during  the  first  session.  Of 
the  100  cloture  votes  taken  prior  to  the 
94th  Congress,  only  30  were  taken  during 
the  first  session  of  a  Congress.  If  this 
pattern  holds,  the  num'oer  of  cloture 
votes  taken  during  the  second  session  of 
the  94th  Congress  will  exceed  those  taken 
during  the  first  session. 

In  terms  of  successful  invocation  of 
cloture,  the  record  under  the  new  iiile 
XXn  is  even  more  dramatic.  During  the 
58  years  prior  to  the  modification  of  rule 
XXn,  cloture  was  invoked  in  20  percent 
of  the  votes.  Since  the  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  cloture  has  been  invoked 
better  than  50  percent  of  the  time. 

When  one  removes  the  New  Hamp- 
shire dispute,  the  success  is  greater  than 
70  percent.  When  one  removes  duplicate 
votes  on  the  same  measure,  the  success 
is  greater  than  80  percent. 

What  has  this  meant  to  the  counti-y 
in  terms  of  actual  legislative  accomplish- 
ment? Probably  the  most  dramatic  result 
is  capsulized  by  Al  Eisele  writing  m  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pi-ess: 

The  first  test  of  the  new  rule  came  on 
May  13,  (1975)  when  the  Senate  ended  a 
four-year  debate  over  a  controversial  bill  to 
establish  an  independent  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  by  invoking  cloture  and  then 
pa.ssing  the  bill. 

The  Senate  has  also  invoked  cloture 
on  a  tax  reduction  measure  a  bill  to 
provide  needed  staff  to  individual  Sen- 
ators, an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  Common  Situs  Picketing  Bill, 
the  Rail  Services  Act,  aid  for  New  York 
City,  and  other  measures. 

"The  change  in  rule  XXII  has  meant 
another  important  Improvement  in  Sen- 
ate efBcieracy.  An  enormous  amount  of 
time  has  l)een  saved.  Cloture  is  now 


frequently  invoked  on  the  first — rather 
than  the  fourth — ^vote. 

When  one  looks  at  the  statistics  on 
filibustered  bills  prior  to  the  94th  Con- 
gress, one  finds  filibusters  lasting  for 
weeks.  The  post-Senate  Resolution  4 
statistics  are  striking.  Most  filibusters 
last  only  3  or  4  days.  The  comparison 
with  respect  to  the  voting  rights  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  saving  of  time.  When 
the  bill  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1965, 
the  filibuster  against  its  enactment 
lasted  for  25  legislative  days.  When  the 
bill  came  to  the  Senate  for  renewal  in 
1975,  the  filibuster  against  its  extension 
lasted  but  3  days. 

As  with  the  pre-1975  use  of  cloture, 
the  statistics  on  the  use  of  the  new 
cloture  pixjcedure  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  I  would  contend,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  entire  atmosphere  surrounding 
cloture  has  changed. 

The  burden  on  those  seeking  to  In- 
voke cloture  is  not  only  quantitatively 
npfferent;  it  is  also  qualitatively  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  having  to  persuade  a 
c^eague  to  vote  for  cloture  without 
knowing  whether  his  vote  will  be  the 
59th  vote,  with  anywhere  from  51  to  67 
votes  needed  a  proponent  of  cloture 
will  be  able  to  sissure  a  colleague  that 
his  vote  will  satisfy  a  concrete— 60- 
vote — burden. 

Participation  in  cloture  votes  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Since  the  passage 
of  Senate  Resolution  4,  there  have  never 
been  fewer  than  88  Senators  present 
for  a  cloture  vote.  The  Washington  Post, 
in  an  editorial  dated  March  5,  1975, 
anticipated  this  factor  when  it  wrote: 

[A]U  senators  would  know  how  many 
votes  were  needed  and  how  their  actions,  in- 
cluding their  absences,  could  affect  the  re- 
sult. Moreover,  there  Is  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  Imposing  cloture  is  serious  busi- 
ness, and  senators  who  want  to  limit  debate 
should  be  willing  to  Interrupt  their  travels 
and  come  back  to  cast  their  votes.  In  this 
way,  the  new  compromise  could  be  a  mecms 
of  disciplining  the  majority,  as  well  as  strik- 
ing a  better  balance  Ijetween  the  right  of  a 
minority  to  debate  and  the  ability  of  the 
majority  to  decide. 

The  threat  of  a  flUbuster  has  lost  its 
muscle.  In  addition,  cloture  may  now 
be  effectively  used  to  prevent  time-con- 
suming, nongermane  amendments  to  bills 
imder  the  provisions  of  rule  XXTT. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  entii'e  at- 
mosphere surrounding  has  changed. 
Wliile  only  once  has  the  cloture  vote 
fallen  within  the  zone  between  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  membership,  there  have 
been  many  cloture  votes  with  more  than 
80  "aye"  votes.  Senators  know  that  the 
60-vote  burden  is  easy  to  overcome.  As 
a  result,  they  tend  to  more  readily  vote 
for  cloture.  The  filibuster  has  lost  its 
power. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  change  in 
rule  XXII  has  sm*ely  helped  the  image 
of  the  Senate.  The  Minneapolis  Star, 
commenting  on  the  old  rule  XXII  in  an 
editorial  on  March  3, 1975,  said: 

Even  more  serious  than  the  strangling  of 
any  particular  legislation  or  the  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  money,  has  been  the  blow 
to  the  Senate's  prestige. 


Under  the  modified  rule  XXU,  the 
Senate  acts  efficiently  and  effectively.  I 
beUeve  the  American  people  notice  the 
ciiange. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  address  those  fears  so  often,  so 
ardently,  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
Senate  Resolution  4  and  by  the  critics  of 
the  compromise  version  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4  which  this  IXKly  eventually 
adopted. 

During  the  lengthy  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  4,  many  expressed  the  fear 
that  meaningful  debate  in  the  Senate 
would  be  destroyed.  William  Safire,  writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times,  feared  that 
the  new  cloture  rule  would  "crush  dis- 
sent." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  attempts 
to  limit  debate  do  not  generally  occur 
imtil  many  hours  of  debate  have  taken 
place.  In  addition,  even  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, 100  hours  of  debate  are  still  al- 
lowed. Surely,  100  hours  of  debate — fol- 
lowing what  are  commonly  lengthy  gesta- 
tion periods  for  legislation  are  careful 
committee  consideration — ^when  com- 
bined with  pre-cloture  debate,  adequately 
provides  for  careful  consideration  and 
extended  discussion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  new  rule 
XXn  has  permitted  dissent  and  debate. 
During  the  consideration  of  two  meas- 
ures this  session,  early  cloture  votes  have 
failed.  Some  Senators  have  expressed  the 
desire  to  hear  more  debate  and  to  en- 
gage in  longer  consideration.  These  bills 
were  later  the  subject  of  successful  clo- 
ture votes,  after  dissent  had  been  fully 
expressed. 

The  critics  of  the  version  of  Senate 
Resolution  4  which  finally  passed  the 
Senate  expressed  the  fear  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  cloture  were  better  off  with 
the  variable  two-thirds  rule.  The  60- 
vote  requirement  is  lower  than  that  re- 
quired by  the  former  two-thirds  rule  so 
long  as  89  or  more  Senators  vote.  If,  how- 
ever, from  51  to  88  Senators  vote  on  a 
cloture  petition  under  the  old  rule,  only 
34  to  59  votes  were  needed  to  cut  off  de- 
bate. Under  the  new  rule,  60  votes  are 
always  required,  no  matter  how  many 
votes  were  actually  cast. 

Since  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  only  once  have  there  been  fewer  than 
89  Senators  present  for  a  cloture  vote. 
Thus,  with  one  exception,  the  60-vote 
burden  has  always  been  less  or  equal  to 
the  former  requirement  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting.  There  were 
sufficient  affirmative  votes  for  cloture  to 
satisfy  the  60-vote  burden  on  the  one 
vote  with  fewer  than  89  Senators  pres- 
ent. As  I  have  previously  discussed,  the 
new  rule  XXEI  has  encouraged  greater 
participation  in  cloture  votes.  It  appears 
unlikely  tliat  the  fears  of  the  critics  will 
be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  fully  and 
definitely  evaluate  the  effects  of  new  rule 
XXn  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year.  What 
Frank  Wright,  writing  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  on  March  9, 1975,  said  about  this 
issue  is  equally  true  today:  "The  jury  is 
still  out." 

However,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
seen  during  the  first  session  of  the  94th 
Congress,  Senate  Resolution  4  has  had, 
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and  will  continue  to  hvte,  a  profound, 
positive  Impact  on  the  Senate  and  on  the 
country.  The  greatest  deliberative  body 
Is  still  the  greatest  deliberative  body. 
Now,  it  is  a  body  that  can  and  will  act 
to  meet  the  needs  of  thls<  Nation. 

"WWting  In  The  Fe<  erallst  In   1787. 
Alexander  Hamilton  sal^: 

In  tbooe  emergencies  of 
the  goodness  or  badness 
strength  of  Its  governmeni 
Importance,  tbere  Is 
for  action.  The  public  busl^ii 
way  or  other,  go  forward 


a  nation.  In  which 
the  weakness  or 
is  of  the  greatest 
a  necessity 
ess  must.  In  some 


com  nonly 


Senate  Resolution  4 
the  public  business  wil , 
the  UJ3.  Senate. 


THE  GENOCIDE 


las  insured  that 
go  forward  in 


TREATY 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Presid  snt,  within  a  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  ap  parently  be  con- 
sidering the  so-called  Ofnoclde  Treaty.  I 
have*  considered  this  question  at  some 
length,  and  feel  that  It  (would  be  appro- 
priate to  explain  to  the  Senate  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  tn  >aty. 

First,  Mr.  President,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  clear  agi  eemet)^  on  what 
the  treaty  means.  Tie  International 
Court  of  Justice  has  dtcided  that  each 
imtion  Is  free  to  decide  f i  w  itself  what  the 
treaty  means,  and  that  n  o  country's  deci- 
sion is  binding  on  any  other  nation. 

Second,  the  mattef  of  signatory 
status  is  somewhat  in  c  oubt.  Under  the 
same  court  decision,  if  another  nation 
adopts  definitions  vmdei  the  treaty,  and 
we  do  not  like  their  de  inltions,  we  can 
consider  them  nonsignat  ory,  even  though 
they  have,  in  fact,  signed  the  treaty.  And, 
of  course,  if  other  nations  do  not  Uke  our 
definitions,  they  are  fre  a  to  reject  us  as 
signatories  as  well. 

Third,  although  it  is  I  :ue,  since  we  can 
make  up  any  definitiors  we  want  that 
there  is  very  little  chanc^  of  an  American 
citizen  being  extradited  tor  trial  for  gen- 
ocide. Still,  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
reason  to  rxm  any  risk  at  all.  We  have 
adequate  laws  in  this  country  to  punish 
anything  that  might  reisonably  be  con- 
strued as  genocide,  anc  there  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  any  re  eison  to  call  out- 
siders into  the  process. 

Fourth,  while  there  is  not  much 
danger  to  Americans  within  this  coun- 
try, the  passage  of  the  t  -eaty  might  sub- 
ject Americans  abroa<  to  danger.  A 
country  which  does  no'i  happen  to  Uke 
the  United  States  is  f r(  e  to  adopt  defi- 
nitions under  the  treaty  which  would 
make  any  common  trave  ler  guilty  of  gen- 
ocide, and  thus  subject  to  trial  abroad. 

Fifth,  the  uncertaint]  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  treaty  duiing  wartime.  In 
the  U.S.  view,  the  treaty  does  not  apply  in 
times  of  war,  but  that  i<  only  our  xmder- 
standing.  It  is  not  binding  on  any  other 
nation.  Foreign  countries  would  be  free 
to  execute  American  prisoners  at  will,  for 
the  crime  of  genocide. 

Sixth,  the  woidt  efrec|;  of  the  treaty  is 
the  propaganda  value 
other  nations  against  trie  U.S.  Under  the 
treaty,  alleged  crimes  cs  n  be  brought  be- 
fore the  United  Nationfe  for  'inyestiga- 
tion."  In  my  view,  we  jliave  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  U.N.,  at  least  as  long  as  we 


are  paying  the  bills,  but  the  embarrass- 
ment could  be  considerable,  and  it  is  so 
unnecessary. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
occurs:  What  is  the  value  of  this  thing? 
What  do  we  gain  by  It?  Do  we  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  are  opposed 
to  genocide?  I  would  much  rather  make 
the  demonstration  by  deeds  than  words.  I 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed 
this  treaty,  and  I  have  seen  little  evidence 
that  its  signature  has  had  any  impact  on 
the  treatment  of  the  captive  nations 
wittiln  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  it  all  amoimts  to,  then,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  adopt  this  treaty  as  a 
sort  of  symbolic  gesture,  inspired  by  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Hitler  during 
the  Second  World  War.  In  my  view.  Mr. 
President,  symbolism  of  this  type  is  a 
poor  way  to  remember  such  a  tragedy. 
We  would  be  better  advised  to  apply 
within  the  United  States  the  laws  we 
presently  have  on  the  books,  and  leave 
the  symbolism  to  those  who  do  not  have 
the  substance. 

Mr.  President,  in  1974  the  Senate  con- 
sidered this  treaty  and  failed  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  issue.  In  Augxist  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Norman  Douglas  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  New  Guard  discussing  some 
of  the  problems  with  the  treaty.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Douglas* 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The    Genocide  Treaty:   Thbeat  to  U.S. 

Sovereignty 

(By  Norman  Douglas) 

Ou  February  5, 1974,  after  only  a  little  more 
than  one  weelc  of  rather  lackluster  consider- 
ation, the  United  States  Senate  refused  by  a 
vote  of  55-36  (two-thirds  being  necessary)  to 
Invoke  cloture  on  debate  of  the  so-called 
Genocide  Treaty.  The  next  day  cloture  failed 
again  by  a  larger  53-38  vote  and  the  Senate 
moved  on  to  other  business. 

Aside  from  this  brief  two  week  riui,  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  as 
it  Is  o£3cl8lly  entitled,  has  not  appeared  on 
the  Senate  floor  since  being  Initially  pro- 
posed by  President  Truman  for  ratification 
on  June  16,  1949.  Until  Just  this  past  year 
either  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  not  act  favorably  toward  the  treaty 
ac  the  supporters  of  the  treaty  realized  that 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  votes  to  gain 
ratification  and  therefore  did  not  want  the 
matter  brought  up.  Consequently,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  treaty  In  the  Senate  for 
serious  consideration  this  year  Indicated  that 
either  the  Senate  liberals,  who  have  gener- 
ally supported  the  treaty,  felt  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate  now  made  approval 
possible  or  the  various  lobbying  organiza- 
tions promoting  ratification  finally  forced 
the  issue  to  a  vote. 

Whichever  might  be  the  case,  the  vote  on 
cloture  Indirectly  revealed  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Senators  ostensibly  favor 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  probably  not 
the  two-thirds  which  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. Nonetheless,  the  treaty  remains  at  the 
top  of  the  Executive  Calendar  and  could  be 
brought  up  again  at  the  discretion  of  Senate 
leadership  during  a  legislative  lull.  With 
many  Republicans  who  oppose  the  treaty 
out  campaigning  for  re-election  this  summer 
the  measure.  If  revived,  could  slip  through 
In  their  absence.  Even  If  It  does  not  reappear 
this  session,  the  prospective  change  of  several 
Senate  seats  this  November  means  the  treaty 


almost  undoubtedly  wlU  be  voted  on  in  the 
new  Congress. 

The  treaty  thus  remains  on  the  threshold 
of  further  consideration  and  possible  adop- 
tion, yet  there  has  been  a  nearly  complete 
dearth  of  serlovu  discussion  of  the  measure 
throughout  the  coimtry.  In  any  Gallup  poll 
on  the  treaty  attitudes  of  the  general  public 
toward  ratification  of  the  treaty  almost  in- 
variably would  go  from:  "Huh?"  to  at  best 
a  "I  haven't  the  faintest  notion."  The  fas- 
cination with  the  treaty  has  largely  been 
confined  to  the  descendents  of  Wllsonlan 
Idealism  lu  International  relations.  Thus 
aside  from  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  Senate  probably  registers 
the  highest  intensity  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
proposal. 

The  treaty  reflects  the  general  trend  In 
American  foreign  poUcy  in  which  finely 
honed  rhetoric  replaces  subetaatlve  treaty 
commitments  and  military  strength.  Aside 
from  the  creation  of  illusions,  rhetoric  does 
not  have  to  be  harmful,  but  when  the  tbet- 
orlc  becomes  an  organic  part  of  American  law 
through  the  treaty  process  it  deserves  espe- 
cial attention.  Therefore,  further  discussion 
of  the  treaty  requires  an  examination  of  sev- 
eral of  the  provisions. 

Appropriately,  the  first  problem  which 
arises  in  considering  the  treaty  concerns  the 
title  itself  and  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"genocide."  The  word  "genocide"  was  coined 
in  1033  when  a  Polish  lawyer,  Raphael  Lem- 
kln,  proposed  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law  in 
1933  that  they  "declare  tlie  destnictiOD  of 
racial,  religious,  or  social  colleotivitles"  a 
crime  under  the  law  of  nations.  Even  today 
the  usual  dictionary  definition  of  the  term 
appears  an  "the  deliberate  and  systematic 
destruction  of  a  racial,  political,  or  cultural 
group." 

This  definition  initially  received  support 
from  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
in  their  resolution  on  genocide  adopted  on 
December  11,  1946.  Refiecting  on  the  recent 
German  experience  the  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  Ad  Hoc  Drafting  Committee  of 
the  U.N.  sought  to  Include  the  words  "wltK 
the  complicity  of  government"  in  the  defini- 
tion. However,  the  Soviet  Union  balksd  at 
both  the  Inclusion  of  "political"  groups  in 
the  definition  or  references  to  governmental 
collusion  in  the  actions  taken.  The  objec- 
tions of  the  Soviets  were  sustained  in  the 
final  drafting  of  the  treaty.  Thus  the  old  and 
authentic  definition  of  genocide  conveniently 
went  down  memory  hole  and  the  word  has 
been  recycled  through  the  Communist  lexi- 
con. In  1951,  Senator  Richard  Nixon  pointed 
out  this  disparity  as  he  wrote: 

"The  major  objection  to  the  treaty  is  that 
its  provision  would  not  apply  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  political  minorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  actions  of  the 
Soviets  have  been  altered  over  the  years  and 
the  right  to  kill  "political"  opponents  re- 
mains outside  the  definition  of  the  term 
"genocide"  as  used  In  this  treaty.  Even  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty  grant  that  the  pres- 
ent persecution  of  Jews  and  other  dissidents 
in  the  U5£.R.  is  not  covered  by  the  treaty. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  we  therefore  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  upsetting  detente- 
through  ratification! 

If  the  treaty  does  not  outlaw  the  kind  of 
persecution  which  the  communists  have  en- 
gaged in  for  twenty  years  then  one  may  quite 
properly  ask  Just  what  Is  prohibited  and  in 
what  manner.  Article  II  of  the  Convention 
defines  Acts  Constituting  Genocide  as 
follows : 

"In  the  present  Convention,  genocide 
means  any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  Intent  to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

"(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 
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"(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

"(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part; 

"(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

"(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

Even  allowing  for  the  neglect  of  political 
persecution,  this  definition  may  appear  at 
first  glance  quite  straightforward.  Yet  the 
casual  reader  of  political  .speeches  must  real- 
ize that  this  article  is  intended  to  become  a 
part  of  our  legal  code  through  the  treaty  and 
associated  implementing  legl.slation  and  con- 
sequently must  be  subject  to  Intense  scru- 
tiny. With  each  phrase  one  must  ask  precisely 
what  the  wording  means  and  how  it  relates 
to  any  specific  hypothetical  action. 

On  this  basis  alone  the  entire  treaty  could 
easily  be  ruled  unconstitutional  because  of 
the  "vold-for-vagueness"  doctrine.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  In  Connally  v.  Gen- 
eral Construction  Co.,  296  U.S.  385,  391,  that: 

"A  statute  which  either  forbids  or  requires 
the  doing  of  an  act  in  terms  so  vague  that 
men  of  common  UitelUgence  must  necessarily 
guess  at  its  meaning  and  dlS'er  as  to  its  ap- 
plication, violates  the  first  essential  of  due 
process  of  law." 

Only  when  the  average  citizen  knows  pre- 
cisely what  the  law  is  can  he  discern  when 
his  actions  may  constitute  a  crime. 

Senator  Ervln,  a  leading  opponent  of  rati- 
fication, drew  attention  to  the  Inadequacies 
of  this  section  as  he  stated : 

"If  the  convention  is  ratified,  article  11(b) 
(of  the  U.S.  Constitution)  would  Impose 
upon  the  United  States  the  duty  to  prevent 
and  prosecute  and  punish  public  officials  and 
individuals  who  cause  'mental  harm  to 
members'  of  any  of  the  four  groups  named 
In  the  convention.  What  mental  harm  means 
in  this  context  is  totally  incomprehensible, 
and  what  psychological  acts  or  omissions  are 
made  punishable  In  this  context  are  left  in 
obscurity." 

Similar  questions  have  been  raised  In  the 
course  of  debate  over  the  treaty  whether  al- 
leged segregation  policies  might  fall  within 
the  definition  of  ofi'enses.  In  the  1954  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  used  terminology 
that  could  eaeUy  be  construed  to  mean  catis- 
ing  "mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group." 
The  court  ruled  that  separation  "may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  undone  .  .  .  and  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
tard their  education  and  mental  develop- 
ment .  .  ." 

Given  the  current  alignment  of  forces  in 
the  world  community  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  charges  of  genocide  would  be  brought 
against  American  citizens  upon  ratification 
under  the  treaty  because  of  the  Immense 
propaganda  value  such  charges  would  gen- 
erate. It  remains  unlikely  that  anyone  would 
be  extradited  and  punished  for  the  kinds  of 
charges  that  may  be  conjured  up,  although 
the  plain  language  of  the  treaty  coiild  lead 
to  just  such  a  situation. 

Given  the  vague  terminology  of  the  treaty 
and  Itfi  Importance  the  question  Invariably 
arises  as  to  who  has  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  the  treaty  does  mean. 
This  problem  is  resolved  by  Article  IX  v/hich 
provides  that: 

"Disputes  .  .  .  relating  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion, application  or  fulfillment  of  the  present 
Convention  .  .  .  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  at  the  request 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 

Consequently,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  not  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Is  vested  with  the  power  to  settle  these 
vital  disputes.  Since  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty  probably  will  goven  the  nature  of  al- 
most any  case  brought  up,  American  citizens 
will  be  largely  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
an  iuteruational  body  whose  composition  in 


any  particular  year  is  more  likely  to  govern 
a  decision  than  historical  legal  precedents. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmxunlttee 
itself  acknowledged  many  of  the  terminologi- 
cal problems  associated  with  the  treaty  as 
drafted  by  appending  three  understandings 
and  one  declaration  to  the  treaty  when  they 
favorably  reported  It  out  of  committee.  For 
example,  the  first  understanding  states  that 
the  definition  in  Article  II  applies  only  when 
the  actions  taken  "affect  a  substantial  part 
that  genocide  concerned."  Thus  they  state 
that  genocide  cannot  be  committed  against 
only  one  or  several  persons.  But  in  1950  the 
State  Department  stated  that  a  part  of  the 
group  tmder  the  treaty  could  mean  a  single 
individual.  Moreover,  the  status  of  the  under- 
standings and  reservations  remain  In  con- 
siderable doubt  as  effective  loopholes  since 
they  seemingly  negate  the  clear  language  of 
the  treaty. 

Possibly  the  most  Interesting  phenomenon 
associated  with  the  attempt  to  ratify  the  gen- 
ocide convention  is  that  almost  all  of  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty  have  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  movement  of  restrict  Ameri- 
can international  responsibilities.  Yet  In  the 
case  of  this  particular  treaty  virtually  no 
heed  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  ac- 
tually enforcing  its  provisions  against  some- 
one someday.  Perhaps  they  themselves  do 
not  take  the  document  seriously  or  actually 
believe  laws  are  somehow  self-enforcing. 

Nevertheless,  the  implementing  legislation 
for  the  treaty  (Sec.  1092(c))  states:  "The 
offense  defined  in  this  section,  wherever  com- 
mitted, shaU  be  deemed  to  be  offense  against 
the  United  States."  A  more  open-ended  com- 
mitment can  hardly  be  Imagined.  Once  again 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  offenses  are 
not  determined  by  the  United  States  but  by 
any  nation  acting  through  the  United  Na- 
tions (under  the  provisions  of  Article  VHI) 
and  that  disputes  concerning  violation.-,  are 
settled  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(Article  IX). 

In  one  of  his  more  candid  moments.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  the  leader  In  the  fight  for  ratifi- 
cation, who  has  belabored  his  colleagues  dally 
with  speeches  on  the  subject,  stated  bluntly: 

"Anyone  who  argues  that  the  bill  would 
tje  useless  is  thus  saying  that  anyone  may 
commit  an  offense  against  this  country  in 
contradiction  with  our  laws  and  the  Congress 
with  impunity.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  case." 

In  another  mood,  however,  Proxmire  has 
taken  a  different  tack  In  trying  to  pacify  his 
critics  by  claiming  that  "looking  at  this  from 
a  realistic"  viewpoint,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  international  community  can  do  to  pun- 
ish government  Instigated  genocide." 

Thus  one  can  conclude  with  Senator  Prox- 
mire that  either  the  treaty  would  add  new 
sweeping  commitments  to  American  foreign 
policy  over  which  we  would  have  little  con- 
trol, or  else  the  treaty  really  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  some  fine  but  meaning- 
less rhetoric.  In  neither  case  would  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States  be 
appropriate. 


tember  1972  article  "On  Banning  Geno- 
cide: We  Should  Have  Been  First": 

Today  it  is  all  but  forgotten  that.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  played  a  key  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  that  was  reflected 
In  the  text  itself.  Formulated  in  terms  of 
familiar  Anglo-American  legal  theory  and 
couched  In  the  langiiage  of  traditional  com- 
mon-law concepts,  the  treaty  drew  upon  the 
precise  wording  of  common-law  crimes  long 
accepted  in  American  Jurisprudence.  Most  . 
Important,  It  was  the  United  States  that 
insisted  that  a  specific  intent  to  commit 
genocide  must  be  proven  before  an  offender 
could  be  punished.  And  the  American  dele- 
gation led  the  fight  for  its  adoption.   .  .  . 

The  United  States  delegation  was  among 
the  first  to  sign.  Only  two  days  after  its  adop- 
tion, the  formal  American  signature  was  ap- 
pended to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  ccmunentary 
on  this  body  that  we  have  failed  to  ratify 
this  treaty  for  so  many  years.  We  should 
not  allow  our  exaggerated  fears  of  the 
p£ist  to  continue  to  misdirect  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  recent  endorse- 
ments of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  be  the  crucial  turning  point 
in  our  struggle  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  82  na- 
tions have  ratified  the  treaty.  These  na- 
tions hiclude  both  friends  and  adver- 
saries of  the  United  States,  but  not  the 
United  States  itself.  This  absence  of  the 
United  States  is  especially  disappointing 
in  view  of  the  key  role  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  drafting  of  the  con- 
vention. 

William  Korey,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Comicil  of  B'nai  B'rith,  summa- 
rized the  efforts  of  our  Nation  in  a  Sep- 


PROPOSED  LABOR  DEPARTMENT 
JOBLESS  RULES  NEED  STRENGTH- 
ENING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  am  very  grateful  that  the  latest  statis- 
tics indicate  a  lowering  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  bitter  lessons  we  learned  dur- 
ing last  year's  recession.  One  of  these 
lessons  centered  on  the  need  to  shorten 
significantly  the  inordinate  delays  that 
many  of  the  unemployed  experienced 
and,  tragically,  continue  to  experience, 
in  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion checks. 

Some  of  these  delays  have  ranged  up 
to  6  months  and  have  resulted  in  imtold 
hardship  to  many  productive  Americans, 
who  found  thonselves  out  of  work  due  to 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Because  of  slow 
payments,  many  of  the  unemployed  fell 
into  debt,  were  evicted  from  apartments, 
lost  mortgages  and  suffered  a  host  of 
personal  problems  that  could  have  been 
avoided  with  the  timely  pajmient  of 
unemplojmaent  benefits. 

It  was  quite  apparent  at  the  time  that 
these  delays  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  had 
abdicated  its  responsibility  to  set  prop- 
erly binding  standards  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  benefits  and  to  enforce  them  on 
State  unemployment  hisurance  agencies. 
The  Federal  Government  should  have 
been  involved  because  State  administra- 
tive costs  are  borne  by  the  UJS.  Labor 
Department.  Voluntary  guidelines  that 
were  in  effect  were  useless  because  they 
were  being  ignored  by  the  States. 

Until  now,  Uie  only  recourse  open  to 
the  beneflciai-y  has  been  to  seek  redress 
in  the  FVederal  courts — a  very  oostiy  And 
time-consuming  process — because  tiie 
Labor  Department  has  failed  to  set 
meaningful  guidelines  for  the  perform- 
ance of  State  agencies. 
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Secretary  John 


I  met  with  then  Laboi 
T.  Dunlop  last  fall  anl  urged  him  to 
promulgate  standards  t  lat  would  force 
State  unemployment  a  mpensatlon  of- 
fices to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  unemploye  L 

On  March  5,  1976.  th  i  Labor  Depart- 
ment flnfdly  issued  bl^kdlng  standards 
for  State  performance  ion  flrst-beneflts 
payments  to  the  imeioployed.  Initial 
reaction  was  one  of  gritltude  that  the 
Department  had  flnaJli  decided  to  act 
on  this  problem  constnuUvely. 

However,  upon  closer]  examination,  it 
appears  that  the  new  sl^dards  are  full 
of  holes  and  may  actiiaUy  worsen  the 
plight  of  the  Jobless. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Roodmah,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
of  Chicago,  has  writtet  me  about  the 
proposed  standards  and  pointed  out  some 
serious  flaws.  I 

First,  Mr.  Roodman  notes  that  the 
proposed  standard  is  fague.  It  states 
that  first-benefit  paymehts  to  the  newly 
unemployed  shall  be  made  with  "the 
greatest  promptness  that  is  adminlstra 
tively  feasible."  This  is  |  hardly  a  clear 
cut  standard.  Some  Sta 
these  proposed  regula 
delays  of  2  to  3  mon 
as  long  as  faster  paym 
mlnlstratlvely  feasible.' 
meeting  the  standard 
of  intrastate  beneflcia 
cent  of  interstate  beneficiaries  must  be 
paid  within  14  days  aftk  the  first  com 
pensable  week — 28  day 
This  can  be  ignored, 
State  comes  up  with  a  , 
not  meeting  the  standai-d.  But  what  good 
are  soimd  excuses  to  the  unemployed 
worker  who  is  so  veiT  nuch  dependent 
on  the  unanploymen  i  compensation 
Wieck? 

Compare,  for  exampl;,  regulr  lions  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf«u-e  and  the  Department  of 
Agrlciilture  which  have  interpreted  time- 
liness in  concrete  terms^  Aid  for  depend- 
ent children  applications  must  be 
processed  within  45  diys;  food  stamp 
applications  within  30  days. 

Second,  the  proposed  jregulation  in  ef- 
fect condones  the  failuije  to  pay  benef.t3 
promptly  to  20  percent  of  all  intrastate 
applications  and  40  percent  of  interstate 
beneficiaries  who  are  not  paid  within 
2  weeks  after  the  first  compensable  week. 

Third,  the  proposed  i^ule  does  not  es- 
tablish specific  enforceable  rights  for  the 
beneficiary  to  receive  bdneflts  in  a  timely 
manner.  An  Individual]  who  has  failed 
to  receive  his  unemplo^ent  compensa- 
tion check  in  a  timely  manner  would 
have  no  recourse  if 
with  the  proposed  sta: 

Mr.   Roodman,   in 
raised  some  issues 
dressed  by  the  Labor 

benefit   can   come   fi         ^ _ 

standards,  if  a  broad  lescape  clause  Is 
written  into  the  standtirds?  It  does  no 
good  to  ten  the  unemployed  that  their 
Jobless  checks  are  delated  by  ostensibly 
yalld  administrative  I  excuses.  Theii 
grocers,  bankers,  land  ords,  or  lenders 
win  not  accept  such  ex  luses  as  payment 
on  overdue  accounts. 


1  may  interpret 
to  mean  that 
I  are  permissible, 
Its  ai-e  not  "ad- 
JThe  criteria  for 
[that  80  percent 
fes  and  60  per- 


in  most  States. 

however,   if  the 

iound  excuse  for 


State  complied 
lard. 

critique,   has 

should  be  ad- 

ipartment.  What 

promulgating 


These  proposed  standards  need  to  ue 
modified.  Clarity  and  precision  must  be 
substituted  if  they  are  to  have  the  desired 
effect.  We  do  not  need  any  further  regu- 
lations that  will  be  flaunted. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Roodman's  timely  critique  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LxoAL  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago's 

Crttvvtk   or   THE    Department    of   Labos 

PEOPOSED    RECUIJ^TIONS    REGABDINa    PBOMPT 

Payment   or   Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Benefits 

Widespread  delays  In  paying  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  to  eligible  un- 
employed workers  has  been,  and  is,  a  serious 
nationwide  problem.  The  United  States  De- 
partment or  Labor  has  admitted  that  Its 
failure  to  promulgate  regulations  binding  on 
state  agencies  and  to  spell  out  clearly  that 
promptness  in  making  payments  Is  a  federal 
requirement  have  been  major  elements  In 
contributing  to  the  delay  problem.  Unfortu- 
n^ly.  the  regulations  now  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  subject  (41  Fed. 
Reg.  9559-9561,  March  5,  1976  wUl  further 
exacerbate  the  problems  of  excessive  delays. 
Instead  of  providing  a  solid  basis  for  future 
progress  In  this  area.  Criticism  of  these  pro- 
posed regulations  must  be  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Room  7000,  Patrick 
Henry  Building,  601  "D"  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20213,  no  later  than  April  5, 
1978.  Only  If  substantial  public  criticism  is 
submitted.  Is  It  likely  that  the  content  of 
the  final  regulations  wlU  be  altered. 

In  Its  Introduction  to  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  concedes  that  Congress  In  enacting  the 
"payment  of  unemployment  compensation 
when  due"  provision  in  Section  303(a)  (1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  5  503(a)  (1 ) , 
considered  the  "prompt  payment  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  be  of  crucial  Im- 
portance" and  further  recognized  that  "un- 
less some  precise  Interpretation  of  the  phrase 
'when  due'  Is  established,  there  exists  no 
measure  of  satisfactory  performance."  The 
proposed  regulations,  however,  clearly  fall  to 
provide  a  precise  interpretation  of  the  "when 
due"  requirement.  Moreover,  they  do  not  In- 
sure the  fuU  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  when  due.  and  they  In  fact 
lessen  the  existing  obligations  of  state 
agencies  to  pay  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion claims  In  a  timely  manner. 

The  proposed  regulations  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing administrative  Interpretation  of  the 
"when  due"  requirement.  States  must  pro- 
vide "such  methods  of  administration  as 
wUl  reasonably  Insure  the  full  pasrment  of 
unemployment  compensation  to  eligible 
claimants  with  the  greatest  promptness  that 
is  administratively  feasible."  41  Fed.  Reg. 
9561.  proposed  20  C.P.R.  §  640.4  (March  5, 
1976).  (Emphasis  added.) 

For  Intrastate  claims,  a  State  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  In  "substantial  compliance" 
with  this  standard  If  80%  of  the  first  bene- 
fit payments  are  made  within  14  days  after 
the  end  of  the  first  compensable  week;  for 
Interstate  claims.  If  60%  within  14  days. 
Any  state  falling  to  meet  these  criteria  will 
be  required  to  submit  an  Annual  Benefit 
Payment  Performance  Plan,  the  content  of 
which  Is  not  specified  In  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

This  regulatory  scheme  contravenes  the 
congressional  mandate  set  forth  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  42  VS.C.  1503(a)(1).  (a) 
by  falling  to  make  a  "precise  Interpretation" 
of  the  "when  due"  requirement,  (b)  by  fall- 
ing to  establish  maximum  time  standards  for 


paying  unemployment  comi>ensatlon  to  all 
eligible  workers,  and  (c)  by  falling  to  estab- 
lish specific  enforceable  rights  to  receive 
benefits  in  a  timely  manner. 

First,  the  proposed  standard,  "the  greatest 
promptness  that  Is  administratively  feasible" 
Is  obviously  no  standard  at  all.  In  some  states 
delays  of  three  or  more  months  may  be  con- 
sidered "the  greatest  promptness  that  is 
administratively  feasible."  Recognizing  this 
fundamental  defect,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly rejected  such  a  standard  in  Fusari  v. 
Steinberg,  419  U.S.  379,  382  n.l6  (1B76). 
Clearly,  the  proposed  standard  provides  no 
"precise  Interpretation"  of  the  "when  due" 
requirement  to  the  individual  claimant  who 
has  a  statutory  right  to  receive  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Second,  other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Dei>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  connection  with  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  program,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  food  stamp  program,  interpreting 
similar  congressional  mandates  to  insure 
the  prompt  payment  of  benefits,  have  adopted 
specified  maximum  time  sUndards  for  the 
paying  of  such  benefits  to  all  applicants  (45 
CJJR.  i  208.10(a)  (3)  (46  days  for  processing 
AFDC  applications)  and  7  CFJl.  }37i.4(a) 
(3)  (30  days  for  processing  food  stamp  ap- 
plications). Such  regulations  properly  In- 
terpret broad  congressional  mandates  of 
timeliness  to  require  the  setting  of  maxi- 
mum time  standards  for  paying  of  benefits. 
The  Department  of  Labor's  failure  to  adopt 
a  maximum  time  standard  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  unemployed  workers  results 
in  these  workers  having  no  enforceable 
rights  whatsoever,  in  contrast  to  applicants 
for  AFDC  and  food  stamps. 

Third,  by  considering  the  processing  of 
80%  of  Intrastate  claims  and  60%  of  inter- 
state claims  within  14  days  from  the  end  of 
the  compensable  week  to  be  stibstantlal  com- 
pliance with  the  proposed  standard  {i  640.5). 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  rendered  the 
regulatory  scheme  wholly  ineffectual  for  in- 
dividual claimants  seeking  to  enforce  their 
rights  to  prompt  payment  of  unemployment 
compen^tlon  benefits.  The  proposed  regula- 
tions in  pfiect  condone  excessive  delays  in 
20%  of  intrastate  claims  irrespective  of  the 
reasons.  Such  an  approach  emasculates  the 
"when  due"  requirement  and  renders  nuga- 
tory the  legal  obligations  of  state  agencies  to 
\xnemployed  workers  applying  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
regulations  and  to  urge  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  revise  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  congressional  "when  due"  require- 
ment, and  Its  regulatory  enforcement  scheme. 
A  proper  interpretation  would  require  the 
States  to  pay  benefits  to  all  eligible  claimants 
within  14  days  after  the  end  of  the  com- 
pensable week  with  only  narrow  exceptions 
In  cases  of  outside  Intervening  factors  or 
when  the  claimant  causes  a  delay. 
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REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS   ON 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  passed  S.  3149,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  A  special 
concern  that  I  have  with  this  act  Is  the 
potential  effect  of  its  reporting  require- 
ments on  small  businesses.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  Intent  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  harmful  chemical  sub- 
stances. However,  I  want  to  assure  at 
the  same  time  that  we  do  not  inadver- 
tently create  a  situation  in  which  small 
businesses  in  this  field  will  be  submerged 


by  paperwork  and  reporting  require- 
ments. I  am  convinced  that  these  inter- 
ests need  not  be  in  opposition  to  each 
other. 

In  my  recent  meetings  with  small  busi- 
nessmen in  my  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota, the  strongest  concern  I  heard  is 
about  Government  regulations  and  the 
paperwork  involved.  The  costs  of  the 
reporting  requirements  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  laws  we  establish 
fall  most  heavily  upon  these  small  busi- 
nesses. They  lack  the  staff  and  resources 
for  extensive  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing. The  relative  costs  of  preparing  such 
information  are  greater  for  them  than 
for  their  larger  competitors.  And  they 
believe  that  many  of  the  reports  they  are 
asked  to  submit  are  not  needed  or  used 
by  the  agencies  that  require  them. 

I  recognize  that  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  have  given  special 
consideration,  as  described  in  their  re- 
port, to  the  Impact  of  this  legislation  on 
small  businesses.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  special  attention  to  this 
most  Important  issue.  I  want  to  stress  for 
the  record  my  own  intent  in  supporting 
this  legislation  that  Its  reporting  require- 
ments, especially  for  small  businesses, 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  conso- 
nant with  the  Administrator's  legitimate 
need  to  have  the  Information  necessarj' 
to  enforce  fully  the  protections  that  this 
law  intends. 

Section  8  of  this  law  requires  the 
maintenance  of  those  records  and  the 
submission  of  such  reports  as  the 
Administrator  may  rea.sonably  require. 
Under  section  5,  this  Information  must 
also  be  provided  prior  to  the  first  manu- 
facture of  a  new  chemical  substance. 
I  believe  that  the  Administrator  should 
determine  that  the  regulations  to  carry 
out  these  sections  requu'e  only  that  in- 
formation which  is  necessai-y  for  the  full 
and  effective  implementation  of  this  law. 
He  should  also  ascertain  that  the  forms 
promulgated  are  clear  and  explicit  In 
their  language.  He  should  also  establish 
a  procedure  to  Inform  manufacturers 
that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  reporting  requirements  and  either 
that  they  are  in  compliance  with  them 
or  else  that  they  are  not  In  compliance 
and  the  reasons  for  such  detei-mination. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
to  protect  fully  our  Nation's  workers, 
consumers,  and  environment  from  un- 
proven  or  dangerous  chemical  sub- 
stances. However,  I  believe  that  it  is  also 
Important  to  protect  the  small  chemical 
manufacturer^;  from  the  potentially  haz- 
ardous economic  consequences  of  the 
regulations  and  rejiorting  requirements 
It  establishes.  I  believe  that  with  the 
proper  expression  of  our  legislative  in- 
tent we  can  achieve  both  of  these  goal.^. 


IS  NATO  MILITARILY  VIABLE? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  Important  national  defense  ques- 
tions we  face  is  whether  the  NATO 
alliance  Is  militarily  viable.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  such  grave  importance  that  It 
should  be  of  concern  not  only  to  mem- 


bers <rf  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  to  all  Senators,  in  fact,  to  all 
Americans. 

Accordingly,  I  plan  periodically  to  ask 
permission  to  print  In  the  Record  articles 
and  essays  by  noted  military  and  stra- 
tegic thinkers  relating  to  the  question.  Is 
NATO  viable?  There  is  fundamental  dis- 
agreement on  this  question.  As  I  have 
learned  through  my  work  In  the  area  of 
armed  services,  many  of  our  most  re- 
spected theorists  beUeve  NATO  is  not 
\iable,  or  at  least  that,  if  current  trends 
continue,  it  will  not  be  viable  in  the 
forseeable  futiu-e.  Most  interestingly, 
many  of  these  theorists  beheve  the  es- 
sential problem  to  be  qualitative,  not 
quantitative;  that  Is  to  say.  It  Is  not  that 
the  alliance  as  a  whole  does  not  have 
adequate  resources  to  meet  the  challenge 
from  the  Wai-saw  Pact,  or  even  that  we 
are  not  allocating  adequate  resources  for 
defense,  but  rather  that  we  are  allocating 
our  resources  on  the  basis  of  outdated 
and  incorrect  military  concepts.  The  need 
is  not  for  more  spending,  but  rather  for 
military  reform,  according  to  the  thought 
of  some  of  these  strategists. 

The  question  of  whether  NATO  is  mili- 
tarily viable  Impacts  on  the  very  siu^val 
of  the  United  States.  Specifically,  if  the 
NATO  forces  In  Central  Europe  are  not 
capable  of  stopping  a  Warsaw  Pact  con- 
ventional/tactical nuclear  attack,  the 
United  States  would  face  the  question 
of  whether  to  accept  a  Soviet  conquest 
of  Europe  in  which  200.000  U.S.  troops 
and  their  f amiUes  would  be  destroyed,  or 
to  initiate  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
witli  the  Soviet  Union,  in  which  the 
United  States  might  be  destroyed.  As  the 
1975-76  white  paper  on  defense  issued 
by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  notes : 

The  parties  to  the  AUlance  must  Insure 
by  maintaluiug  strong  conventional  forces 
in  Eurc^>e  that,  if  possible,  the  compulsion 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  is  avoided.  It  is  only 
on  this  condition  that  the  United  States  can 
be  expected  to  incur  the  risk  of  using  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  goiiig  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  print  in  tlie  Record  the 
first  of  what  I  expect  will  be  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  critically  important  ques- 
tion of  whether  NATO  has  a  viable  con- 
ventional/tactical nuclear  capability. 
Tills  article  is  from  the  German  maga- 
zine Der  Spiegel  of  March  8, 1976,  (md  it 
is  an  interview  with  one  of  NATO's  fore- 
most military  authorities,  German  Gen. 
Johannes  Steinhoff,  retired.  General 
Steinhoff  was  a  World  War  Two  air  ace 
and  one  of  the  world's  first  jet  fighter 
pilots.  In  1966,  as  a  lieutenant  general,  he 
became  commander  of  the  Luftwaffe,  and 
in  1971  General  Steinhoff  was  sent  to 
NATO's  headquarters  in  Brussels.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  NATO  Military  Com- 
mittee in  Brussels  imtil  April  1,  1974. 
when  he  retired. 

General  Steinhoff  is  both  highly 
knowledgeable  and  highly  critical  of 
NATO's  conventional  capability.  In  this 
Interview  he  states,  "NATO  Is  In  no  posi- 
tion to  stop  a  massive  Soviet  attack  with 
conventional  arms.  To  expect  this  would 
be  wholly  unrealistic." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 


sent MasX  the  interview  with  Gen. 
Johannes  Steinhoff,  "For  Heaven's  Sake. 
What  a  Picture  of  War,"  from  the 
Marcli  8,  1976,  edition  of  Der  Spiegel,  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoed, 
as  fcJlows: 

Spiecei..  Mr.  Steinhoff,  In  your  book 
"Whither  NATO?"  you  severally  criticized  the 
shape  of  the  alliance.  You  know  what  you  are 
talking  about:  UntU  1974  you  were  the 
highest  ranking  officer  In  the  aUiance.  Tou 
suQuned  up  the  situation  by  stattng  that 
^fl^TO  oould  not  repulse  an  attack  ttora  the 
East  with  oonventtonal  weapons  and  that 
atomic  deterrence  la  no  longer  taken  too  seri- 
ously. In  that  case  woiUdut  it  be  wlaer  to 
raise  the  white  flag? 

BrraxTBOvw.  Well,  why  not  the  red  one?  In 
all  seriousness  I  did  not  say  that  NATO  Is  no 
longer  credible;  it  stlU  is  credible,  that  Is.  for 
the  time  betng. 

SFtcxxi^  Tour  book,  howevo:,  does  not  re- 
fiiect  such  an  optimism.  Up  to  now.  NATO's 
deterrent  effect  was  t>ascd  on  the  assumption 
that  a  potential  attacker  had  to  anticipate 
that  the  West  would  use  Its  atomic  might. 
Recently,  however,  there  is  an  Increasing  feel- 
ing that  the  Americans  wish  to  back  out  of 
their  nuclear  promise  to  Europe  because  they 
fear  that  Russia  might  use  its  atomic  power 
against  the  UJ3. 

Steinboit.  From  the  American  point  of 
view  It  is  quite  understandable  that  they  do 
not  want  to  get  involved  in  an  immense  es- 
calation. I  also  understand  the  concerns 
voiced  by  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  and  those  of  Donald  Rums- 
feld, his  successor,  who  do  not  find  the  idea 
credible  of  using  atomic  we^rans  If  NATO 
is  not  even  In  a  position  to  stop  a  limited 
attack  with  conventional  means. 

Spiegel.  The  Americans  want  the  Euro- 
peans to  defend  themselves  for  two  and  even 
three  month  with  conventional  arms  before 
the  atomic  threshold  is  to  be  reached. 

Steinhoff.  NATO  is  in  no  position  to  stop 
a  masslre  Soviet  attack  with  conventional 
arms.  To  expect  this  would  be  whoUy  un- 
reallsilc. 

Speiget..  Even  if  reinforcements  conae  from 
Air  erica? 

Steinhoff.  That  takes  too  much  time. 
When  In  this  connection  siome  amblUous  ad- 
mirals try  to  justify  the  construction  of  new 
German  destroyers  by  saying  that  they  must 
be  used  to  protect  supplies  brought  by  ships 
from  America.  I  can  only  say:  "For  Heavens 
sake,  what  a  picture  of  war." 

Speigei..  How  long  coxild  NATO  troops  with- 
out U.S.  .supplies  repul.se  an  Eastern  advance 
across  the  Zone? 

Steimhoff.  First,  I  don't  believe  the  Soviets 
will  involve  Western  Europe  in  a  regular  war. 
A  massive  attack  is  Improbable  as  long  as  the 
risk  of  an  atomic  counterattack  exlst.s.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  might  be  faced  with  sev- 
eral less  massive  advances  consisting  of  po- 
litical pressure  and  military  threats  and  even 
limited  aggression  to  enable  the  opponent 
to  obtain  the  upper  hand. 

Spiegel.  Even  at  smaller  NATO  exercises 
the  hard-pressed  defenders  will  only  after  a 
few  hours  send  the  fc^owing  message:  "We 
no  longer  can  hold  our  lines;  use  atomic 
arm.s!" 

Steimhoff.  That  is  correct.  So  far  it  has 
been  very  diiBcult  to  convince  the  military 
that  nuclear  arms  are  no  substitution  for 
conventional  artlUery,  that  they  are  political 
weapons,  that  is,  a  means  of  deterrence  to 
teU  the  opponent  that  the  attacked  party  Is 
ready  to  transfer  the  conflict  to  a  higher  level. 
We  have  got  used  too  much  to  those  con- 
cepts of  war  according  to  which  the  lieuten- 
ant after  the  atomic  l>arrage  climbs  out  of 
the  trench,  shakes  off  the  dust  from  hi« 
sleeves  and  leads  his  soldier.s  in  the  attack. 
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special  preparations  for  limited  attacks  and 
since  they  can  attack,  as  it  bad  been  said 
so  well,  from  a  standing  jump,  the  Western 
defenders  would  scarcely  have  the  time  to 
mobilize  and  deploy  their  forces. 

Steinhoff.  In  short-term  alerts  the  NATO 
units  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  able  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy  only  icx  a  few  days. 

Spiegel.  The  Americans  rest  their  hopes  on 
the  supply  problems  the  Soviets  would  be 
confronted  with  as  it  happened  In  Czecho- 
slovakia In  1968.  At  that  time,  Soviet  units 
were  without  rations  and  gasoline  for  many 
days. 

Steinhoff.  You  know,  already  In  WW  II  we 
were  very  much  mistaken  about  the  Soviets' 
capacity  to  Improvise.  They  are  masters  In 
the  art  of  living  from  tb?  land  and  they 
would  now  get  into  regions  in  which  each 
village  has  at  least  two  gas  stations. 

Spiegel.  What  should  NATO  do  to  improve 
its  chances — of  course,  without  spending 
money  Inasmuch  as  nobody  has  money. 

Steinhoff.  First,  It  must  not  be  permitted 
that  the  armed  forces  of  two  neighboring 
states  continue  to  stick  to  different  periods 
of  mobilization  and  use  different  equipment. 
In  addition,  we  have  in  our  alliance  too  many 
national  plans,  too  many  national  general 
staffs — according  to  the  motto:  The  smaller 
the  nation  the  more  Important  its  general 
staff. 

Furthermore.  I  don't  see  why  NATO  should 
not  finally  take  advantage  of  its  own  out- 
standing military  and  scientific  experts  for 
the  elaboration  of  a  uniform  tactical  doc- 
trine, structural  improvements,  standardiza- 
tion and  assignment  of  tasks.  This,  of  course, 
would  require  that  each  nation  yield  a  small 
portion  of  its  sovereignty.  We  also  must  not 
forget  that  a  lot  of  money  would  be  saved 
by  concentrating  power  and  standardizing 
arms  even  if  we  consider  that  modern  weap- 
on systems  are  always  twice  as  e.^peiisive  as 
the  ones  they  replace. 

Spiegel.  That  is  a  little  too  much  at  once. 
Do  you  have  an  idea  how  much  time  it  would 
take  to  get  all  15  NATO  members  v/ith  their 
national  stubbornness  under  one  hat? 

Steinhoff.  This  would  certainly  be  a  long- 
term  procedure  that  surely  would  take  from 
ten  to  twenty  years.  Of  course,  that  takes 
a  long  time  and  requires  political  deci- 
sions. If  Europe  continues  on  Its  present 
course  at  the  same  spued  we  will  soon  have 
an  unsettled  East -West  relationship  with 
all  Its  consequences  which  would  not  only 
be  of  a  political  nature. 

Spiegel.  In  that  case  NATO  can  only  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  for  the  next  twenty 
years  believe  the  West  to  be  stronger  than  it 
really  is. 

Steinhoff.  Yes,  therefore.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  deterrence  becomes  credible 
again.  The  Soviet  Union  should  know  that 
it  is  running  a  high  risk  if  it  decides  to  at- 
tack. Here  nuclear  arms  have  a  political  sig- 
nificance. 

Spiegel.  How  would  a  NATO  commander 
feel  who  8 Iter  the  collapse  of  his  conven- 
tional forces  would  have  to  admit:  Now  I 
depend  on  the  good  will  of  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent who.  v.ell  out  of  harm's  way,  has  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  defuse  the  Urst  atomic 
missile. 

Steinhoff.  I  believe  you  are  doubting  too 
much  the  U.S.  engagement  In  Europe.  I  feel 
the  Americans  v.!ll  abide  by  their  nuclear 
guarantee.  Yet.  I  admit  that  there  are  certain 
powerful  forces  trying  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of 
its  obligation. 

Spiegel.  In  view  of  NATO's  present  shape 
the  whole  Western  defense  depends  on  the 
general  confidence  in  the  U.S.  President  and 
that  he  will  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment. 

Steinhoff.  Here  again  you  oversubscribe 
a  little.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a  conviction 
we  could  .  .  . 

Spiegel.  .  .  .  Immediately  raise  the  white 
flag. 


Steinhoff.  That's  what  you  are  saying. 
Spiegel.  Mr.  Steinhoff,  thank  you  for  this 
conversation. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fashionable  in  this  political  season  to 
rail  at  the  big  and  meddlesome  Federal 
Government.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  has 
contributes  some  neglected  facts  to  this 
uninspiring  debate  about  the  Federal 
Government.  In  a  recent  speech  in  Den- 
ver he  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
tliat  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
had  decreased  since  1961  in  relation  to 
the  total  work  force  and  size  of  the  econ- 
omy, that  about  80  percent  of  Federal 
employees  were  now  engaged  in  defend- 
ing the  Nation  or  delivering  its  mail  and 
that  the  Federsil  budget  had  not  changed 
significantly  since  1952  as  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  national  product.  The  growth 
has  come  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
where  the  total  number  of  employees  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1960. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  worthy  of 
some  attention,  too.  As  Senator  Gary 
Hart  points  out,  the  big  problem  with  big 
government  is  inflation  expectations  and 
the  myth  that  it  can  solve  every  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Big  Government 

(By  Senator  Gary  Hart) 

With  so  many  people  complaining  about 
big  government,  I  decided  to  find  out  how 
big  the  government  actually  Is  and  to  as.sess 
why  people  are  so  angry  about  It.  The  results 
of  my  research  are  surprising. 

Tlie  federal  bureaucracy  is  the  most  fre- 
quent target  of  cocktail  party  abuse  and 
campaign  rhetoric.  The  bureaucracy  Is  per- 
ceived as  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
expanding  to  control  every  aspect  of  our 
lives. 

In  1974  the  federal  government  employed 
approximately    five    million    persons.    But, 
surprisingly,  almost  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  federal  employees  were  on  the  pay- 
roll back  in  the  year  1961. 

Not  only  has  a  huge  expansion  of  federal 
employment  not  occurred,  but  a  significant 
number  of  important  government  agencies 
are  noticeably  smaller.  For  example,  three 
major  agencies  are  smaller  now  than .  they 
were  in  1961 — the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Another 
three  (the  Department  of  the  Interior,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice) were  smaller  In  1975  than  they  were 
in  1970. 

Critics  always  point  out  that  new  agenci-»s 
are  created  and  others  grow.  But  they  omit 
the  important  fact  that  some  agencies  are 
also  cut  back. 

Dispelling  the  myth  that  growth  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  in  rampant,  does  not 
answer  the  criticisms  levelled  at  big  govern- 
ment. For  one  thing,  bureaucracy  has  no 
real  or  precise  meaning.  It  might  be  more 
appropriate  to  ask  "what  do  federal  em- 
ployees do?"  First,  the  overwhelming 
majority — 64  percent  to  be  exact — work  In 
just  one  huge  agency:  the  Department  of 
Defense.  So  most  of  the  famous  "big  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy"  turns  out  In  reality 
to  be  our  national  security  forces.  About  two- 
thirds  of  those  bureaucrats  are  in  uniform; 
one-third  are  civilians.  So  that  takes  care  of 
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3.2  ;nllllou  of  our  6  million  federal  em- 
ployees. 

What  do  the  remaining  1.8  million  federal 
employees  do?  The  next  largest  agency — and 
the  only  other  real  giant  ot  tbe  bureauc- 
racy— is  the  VS.  Postal  Service  with  about 
700,000  employees.  This  is  no  real  surprise, 
since  we  know  that  delivering  the  maU  is  a 
labor  intensive  business. 

Tbe  Postal  Service  Is  three  times  larger 
than  any  other  agency  except  Defense.  All 
other  agencies  are  small  by  comparison. 
HEW — the  welfare  giant — has  139,000  em- 
ployees;  Treasury  has   1 26,000. 

But  tbe  startling  growth  In  government 
has  been  at  the  state  and  local  level.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples.  In  1960,  there  were 
a'oout  6.5  million  state  and  local  government 
employees.  By  1975  the  figure  had  more  than 
doubled  to  11.7  million  employees.  That  is 
where  the  growth  has  occurred — not  In  dis- 
tant Washington,  but  In  governments 
closest  to  the  people. 

In  i960,  the  federal  governmeut  employed 

3.3  percent  of  the  work  foi-ce.  In  1975,  that 
figure  declined  to  3.1  percent  of  the  work 
force.  State  and  local  government,  ou  the 
other  hand,  presented  a  vastly  different  pic- 
lure.  In  1960,  7.7  percent  of  all  workers  were 
employed  by  state  and  local  government. 

At  the  state  and  local  level  much  of  the 
growth  has  occurred  In  a  single  area:  our 
local  schools.  Of  tbe  11.7  million  state  and 
local  employees,  nearly  half  of  them  work  as 
teachers  or  in  other  support  roles  in  our 
educational   system. 

That  makes  sense.  Particularly  since  1960, 
this  country  has  made  an  enormous  com- 
mitment to  expand  and  improve  owt  educa- 
tional system,  responding  to  the  baby  boom 
and  the  new  Importance  we  placed  on  educa- 
tion. 

Bureaucracy  is  only  one  popvtlar  villain  in 
the  attack  oii  big  government.  Government 
spending  Is  another  frequent  target  of 
criticism. 

Before  delving  Into  government  .spending, 
liowever,  a  few  notes  of  caution.  Govern- 
ment spending  figures  are  the  most  difficult 
to  interpret  and  tbe  most  frequently  dis- 
torted. The  reasons  are:  first,  the  numbers 
are  so  large  they  tend  to  lose  all  meaning; 
second,  inflation,  a  worldwide  phenomena, 
alters  the  value  of  a  dollar,  .so  that  the  same 
government  purchase  made  10  years  ago 
will  appear  smaller  than  an  identical  pur- 
chase made  today.  Because  of  Inflation,  for 
e.'cample,  a  170-mUllon  dollp.r  government 
program  in  1975  is  exactly  the  same  size 
as  a  lOO-milUon  dollar  program  In  1967; 
third,  both  our  economy  and  our  population 
are  growing.  So  in  making  an  honest  ex- 
amination of  government  spending,  we  have 
to  keep  all  these  factors  in  proportion  or 
we  will  end  up  with  false  comparisons. 

With  those  conditions  In  mind,  let's  ad- 
dress the  question:  How  much  has  govern- 
ment spending  really  grown?  The  answer  is 
again  surprising:  "A  little  but  certainly  not 
a  lot." 

To  compen3;ite  for  both  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  one  valid  measure  of  govern- 
ment spending  Is  a  compai-l.son  between 
public  expenditures  and  the  gross  national 
product — a  term  for  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1962,  tbe  federal  budget  amounted  to 
19  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
That  means  the  governmeut  accounted  for 
nearly  oue-flfth  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  nation.  In  1973,  the 
percentage  remained  just  about  the  same; 
the  government  budget  amounted  to  20.9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  In 
other  words.  In  that  21  year  period  the  por- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product — or 
production — accounted  for  by  the  federal 
government  changed  little. 
If  you  compare  the  government  spending 


year  by  year,  you  will  discover  a  marked 
degree  of  fluctuation.  Tbe  government's  share 
of  the  ONP  rises  during  wars  and  reces- 
sions. It  drops  off  when  the  economy  la 
booming  In  peacetime.  But  the  Inc^Kwtant 
point  Is  this:  there  has  been  no  major  change 
in  the  proportion  of  our  economic  output 
consumed  or  distributed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. That  fact  Is  contrary  to  those  who 
carelessly  use  federal  spending  as  a  wJiipplng 
bov. 

Still,  the  federal  bvtdget  totals  about  374 
bUUon  doUars,  a  figure  so  large  as  to  lack 
real  meaning.  Important  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  tbe  federal  budget  Is  an  assess- 
ment of  where  the  money  goes. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ploys 64  percent  of  tbe  federal  work  force. 
It  accounts  for  only  about  one-quarter  of 
the  federal  budget.  Again  Inflation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  deceiving.  For,  while 
the  dollar  totals  for  defense  have  climbed 
steadily  year  by  year,  defense  has  coiisumed 
a  progressively  smaller  slice  of  the  federal 
pie — ^largely  due  to  the  massively  expanded 
•  entitlement"  programs. 

A  package  of  two  major  social  pro^jrams 
directed  at  a  single  constituency  accounts 
for  by  far  the  biggest  share  of  the  federsJ 
budget.  The  constituency  is  the  elderly;  tbe 
programs — social  security  and  medicare — 
equal  more  than  108  billion  dollars. 

The  nation's  financial  commitment  to  the 
elderly  dwarfs  all  other  federal  social  wel- 
fare programs.  Assistance  to  the  elderly  Is 
five  times  that  provided  to  all  other  welfare 
programs. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  bark  of  big  gov- 
ernment to  the  bite:  federal  tax  collections. 
In  1951  the  federal  government  collected 
approxmlately  20  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
goods  and  services  pi'oduced  In  the  United 
States.  One  decade  later  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  still  collecting  20  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  goods  and  services.  Two  decades 
later — In  1971 — the  federal  government  took 
the  sp.me  20  cents,  and  not  until  1973  did 
the  federal  share  Increase  to  just  over  21 
cents.  In  broad  terms,  the  federal  tax  bur- 
den hf.s  not  changed  significantly  in  25 
years. 

These  figures,  however,  count  all  federal 
tax  collections  including  social  security.  In- 
come taxes,  and  corporate  taxes.  Lumping 
these  taxes  together  blurs  the  truly  signifl- 
cant  changes  In  the  tax  bm^en. 

Two  taxes  paid  by  Individuals- Income 
tax  and  social  security — have  Uideed  In- 
creased, both  In  absolute  and  relative  terms. 
Despite  wailing  by  some  in  business,  the 
corporate  tax  burden  has  declined  steadily 
since  1969.  The  legal  corporate  tax  rate  has 
remained  constant  at  48  percent,  but  so 
many  tax  "Incentives,"  credits,  and  other 
tax  breaks  have  been  enacted  that  the 
"real"  or  effective  corporate  tax  rate  is  now 
down  to  about  35  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Inflation  has  pushed  individuals  Into 
higher  tax  brackets,  even  though  their  pur- 
chasing power  may  remain  the  same. 

At  this  point  let  me  stop  and  sum  up.  I 
have  described  the  trends  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  can  be  statistically  verified. 
The  facts  show  that  the  three  popular  vil- 
lains of  big  government  are  largely  myths. 
Second,  I  believe  if  we  have  a  problem  with 
big  government.  It  is  not  tbe  size  of  the 
government  bureaucracy.  It  Is  not  uncon- 
trolled Increases  hi  government  spending.  It 
ts  not  enormous  Increases  lu  the  federal  tax 
burden. 

Once  we  have  buried  the  trxiniped-up 
charges  against  big  government,  we  can  be- 
gin to  zero  In  on  what  Is  left.  Because  we  do 
Indeed  have  a  problem  with  big  government, 
but  It  is  not  ft  problem  of  size  or  spending 
or  taxes. 

The  central  problem  of  big  government 
sprlngB  from  our  attitudes  and  expectations. 
Tlie  problem  of  big  government  Is  big  prom- 


ises that  cannot  be  backed  up  by  perform- 
ance. The  problem  of  big  government  is  in- 
flated expectations  that  generate  disillusion- 
ment rather  than  hope  and  progress.  The 
problem  of  big  government  Is  the  myth  tl.at 
it  can  solve  every  problem  and  meet  every 
challenge. 

Tliere  are  two  corrosive  results  of  a  gen- 
eration of  false  proLoUes  and  inflated  expec- 
tations. The  first  Is  the  growing  dlsiUusion- 
ment  with  our  governmeut.  It  results  from 
performance  falling  short  of  expectatioa.s. 
But  let  me  emphasize  that  the  expectations 
are  as  faulty  as  the  performance — which  Is 
the  customary  scapegoat.  The  second  Is  t!ie 
growing  reliance  ou  Washington — a  phe- 
nomenon which  affects  every  citizen.  When 
problems  are  shipped  wholesale  to  Wash- 
ington for  intended  solution,  we  aU  are 
stripped  of  tbe  responsibility  of  problem  solv- 
ing but  we  also  are  deprived  of  the  rewards. 

Wlieu  problems  are  exiled  to  Washington 
for  solution,  people  become  clients  of  govern- 
ment programs  rather  than  sovereign  citi- 
zens to  whom  government  must  be  account- 
able. The  result  of  this  process  over  the  years 
l.s  that  people  are  stereotyped  and  stripped 
of  humanity  to  fit  Into  cold  definitlous  of 
program  categories.  Real  people  become  "re- 
cipients," con.sumers,  clients  of  health  care 
delivery  systems.  What  we  need  arc  citizens 
and  human  beings. 

Tills  nation  must  grow  beyond  tJie  arro- 
gant and  Ill-considered  promises  that  govern- 
ment could  "whip"  inflation,  immediately 
win  a  "war  on  poverty,"  or  guarantee  world 
peace. 

Doe.-  tliat  mean  that  we  give  up  on  these 
problems  and  goals?  Absolutely  not.  But  tiiis 
country  must  learn  to  live  within  limits.  Tue 
days  of  the  unlimited  frontier  are  over.  We 
are  up  against  the  last  frontier  and  it.  is 
ourselves. 

Learning  to  live  within  limits  is  the  essen- 
tial lesson  for  a  strong  nation  growing  up. 
For  the  three -fourths  of  us  who  are  waste- 
ful consumers,  sacrifice,  self-denial,  and  re- 
straint will  be  necessary.  We  have  discovered 
th^t  our  natural  resources  are  finite.  Finite 
resources  mean  that  we  must  begin  to  de- 
velop an  economic  program  that  is  no  longer 
premised  on  unlimited  giowth  or  endless 
consumption. 

Learning  to  live  within  limits  means  be- 
ginning the  long  Job  of  reshaping  our  econ- 
omy to  emphasize  the  quality  of  life  over  the 
quantity  of  consumption. 

Learning  to  live  within  Umlts  means  seek- 
ing a  new  balance  of  shared  responsibility 
between  the  citizen  and  his  government.  We 
need  to  share  not  only  revenue  but  respon- 
sibility. 

Learning  to  live  within  limits  means  ad- 
mitting that  .some  kinds  of  problems  will 
probably  be  solved  most  effectively  by  citi- 
zens and  groups  of  citizens.  A  neighborhood 
working  together  without  a  dime  of  federal 
money  might  be  more  effective  against  local 
crime   than  another  billion-dollar  program. 

Let  us  raise  our  spirits  but  limit  our  ex- 
pectations to  a  reasonable  level.  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done  for  a  nation  with  the 
strength  and  patience  to  understand  that 
to  learn  to  live  within  limits  is  not  to  give 
up.  The  price  of  progiess  ha«  not  increased 
for  those  who  sustain  their  commitment  to 
onr  nation's  goals. 


TKE  WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Anny  Corps  of  Engineers  has  begun  work 
to  re<:tore  Montgomery  Coimty's  historic 
Cabin  John  Bridge  and  to  reopen  it  to 
one-way  traffic.  The  bridge,  which  has 
been  closed  for  more  than  a  year,  causing 
great  Inconvenience  to  area  residents, 
was  completed  In  1863  tmd  for  the  next 
40  years  had  tlie  distinction  of  being  the 
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longest  stone  ashlar  arch 
meticulous  restoration  is 
will  include  harmonizing 
blocks  used  to  shore  up 
bridge  to  blend  with 
Deposit  granite  of  the 
ments.  I  believe  the  background 
remarkable  and  still  usef u  1 
mark  would  be  of  interest 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefbre 
mous  consent  that  the  statement 
Washington  Aqueduct  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  object 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
Washington  Aqueduct  Ca 


m  the  world.  A 
planned  which 
the  concrete 
sides  of  the 
dressed  Port 
original  abut- 
of  this 
historic  land- 
to  a  number 

ask  unani- 

on  the 

printed  in  the 

on,  the  state- 
printed  in  the 
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The  conduit  from  Great 
town  reservoir  was  the  largest 
volved  In  the  construction 
Washington  Aqvieduct.  The 
neer  of  the  Washington 
Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  decid^ 
his  first  efforts  upon  this  i 
Considering  each  of  the 
of  the  Washington  Aqueduc : 
and    engineering    vlewi)Olni  s 
Bridge  easily  occupies  the 
place,  although  its  total 
that  of  many  of  the  other 
work.   Built   by   Captain 
period  from  1887  to  1863 
conveying    the    conduit 
Valley,  this  Imposing  granl^ 
ately    won    Its    reputation 
masonry  arch  In  the  worl^ 
record  for  about  40  years 
landmark  to  practically  all 
Washington  and.  In  the 
visited   by   thousands  of 
many  engineers  from  forei^ 

Work  on  the  conduit 
but  no  work  started  on 
until    1857.   In   this   Interval 
1857.  Captain  Meigs 
gardlng  the  design  and 
a    long,    single    arch.   The 
change  of  design  is  easy  to 
Meigs  wanted  to  build  a 
mental   structui-e.   He  kne^^ 
of  the  single  arch  would 
than  the  cost  of  a  series 
but  considered  that  certain 
revised  conditions  at  Great 
places  could  be  used  for 
the  appropriations  were 
Aqueduct  and  not  for 
special  permission  of 
cniired  for  the  change 

Actual  work  on  the  bridge 
the  Spring  of  1857.  as  soon 
appropriation  by  Congress 
Plans  for  the  bridge  were 
Alfred   L.   Rives   and 
Meigs.    Mr.    Rives    was    a 
University  of  Paris  and  a 
signer.  Soon  after  work  on 
Mr.  Rives  was  placed  in 
structlon  by  Captain  Meigs 
glneer  and  remained  on  thi 
when    he    resigned    to 
Forces.    Mr.    Rives'    principal 
Mr.  C.  T.  Curtis  who  ac 
masons  and  inspector 

Economical   transp>ortatl4n 
timbers  and  the  stone  for 
important  question  reaulri^g 
tlon.  All  of  the  granite 
brought  to  the  site  on  the 
Ohio  Canal  which  was  on~ 
away  from  the  bridge, 
the  canal   to   the   bridge 
constructing  a  dam  across 
near  the  canal  together 
boats  to  pass  from  the  caudal 
under  the  bridge.  At  the 
bridge,  timbers  and  stone 
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falls  to  George- 
structure  In- 
of  the  original 
first  Chief  Engi- 
Aqiieduct,  Captain 
to  concentrate 
of  the  project, 
various  structures 
from  historical 
,    Cabin    John 
most  Important 
was  less  than 
features  of  the 
during   the 
the  purpose  of 
Cabin    John 
arch  immedl- 
as    the    longest 
and  held  this 
It  is  a  familiar 
the  citizens  of 
days,  it  was 
p  (rsons   Including 
:n  countries. 
Ijegun  In  1853 
Ca>3in  John  Bridge 
from   1853   to 
his  mind  re- 
to  construct 
reason    for    this 
Eknalyze.  Captain 
i^vel  and  monu- 
that   the   cost 
be  much  greater 
of  small  arches 
money  saved  by 
Falls  and  other 
purpose.  Since 
for  the  entire 
structures, 
was  not  re- 


this 
made 
indli  Idual 


,vas  begun  in 
as  tlie  first  large 
1  ►ecame  available, 
prepsred  by  Mr. 
by   Captain 
p-aduate    of    the 
very  capable  de- 
brldge  started, 
of  the  con- 
as  Resident  En- 
work  until  1861 
the    Southern 
assistant    was 
as  foreman  of 
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of   the   heavy 

tthe  bridge  was  an 

an  early  solu- 

sandstone  was 

Chesapeake  and 

about  1.000  feet 

Trakisportation  from 

was   obtained   by 

'  ;;abin  John  Creek 

a  lock  to  permit 

up  to  the  pool 

Jlrect  site  of  the 

urere  hoisted  Into 


place  by  derricks  and  a  travelling  crane 
working  along  the  bridge  center  line.  A 
quarry  for  all  of  the  abutment  stone  was 
opened  a  few  hundred  feet  up  the  valley.  At 
the  present  time  the  valley  is  overgrown 
with  trees  but  Indications  of  the  old  canal 
lock,  piers,  and  quarry  can  be  readily  found. 
The  main  arch  of  the  bridge  has  a  span 
of  220  feet  and  a  rise  of  57 ',4  feet.  The  arch 
ring  is  constructed  of  dressed  granite  from 
Quincy.  Massachusetts,  4  feet  3  inches  thick 
at  the  crown  and  6  feet  2  Inches  thick  at  the 
spring  line.  The  arch  rests  on  abutments 
of  dressed  Port  Deposit  granite.  The  gramte 
arch  Is  backed  with  a  secondary  arch  com- 
posed of  Seneca  sandstone  in  slabs  10  inches 
thick,  placed  in  radial  position.  The  brick 
conduit  9  feet  In  diameter  and  enclosed  in 
cut  stone  rests  over  the  top  of  the  arch.  Rail- 
ings were  not  placed  on  the  structure  when 
It  was  first  put  Into  service,  as  Captain  Meigs 
did  not  plan  to  use  the  bridge  for  highway 
traffic. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  bridge  progressed 
rapidly  at  first  and,  in  May  1858,  a  contract 
was  signed  for  the  setting  of  all  of  the  ma- 
sonry. At  this  point  the  work  was  slowed  up 
for  many  months,  due  to  failure  of  the  other 
contractors  to  deliver  the  granite  for  the 
arch.  By  the  end  of  September  1859,  the  arch 
and  part  of  the  spandrels  were  finished  but 
the  work  was  stopped  entirely  owing  to  lack 
of  funds.  In  March  1861,  the  work  was  again 
started  by  the  contractor.  In  Captain  Meigs' 
report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1861  he 
makes  the  following  statement: 

"The  centering  of  the  bridge  has  been 
removed  and  the  weight  of  the  arch  rests  on 
Its  own  bearings.  During  the  striking  of  the 
centers  the  closest  instrumental  observations 
failed  to  discover  the  slightest  settlement 
In  this  largest  stone  arch  in  the  world,  220 
feet  in  span." 

In  this  report  Captain  Meigs  also  gives  the 
name  of  "Union  Arch"  to  Cabin  John  Bridge 
but  this  name  was  never  adopted  for  general 
use.  The  total  time  that  the  bridge  was  under 
construction  was  about  six  and  one-half 
yeai-s  but  work  was  delayed  at  lea-st  50  per- 
cent of  this  time  due  to  lack  of  money  and 
other  causes. 

Soon  after  the  bridge  was  placed  In  serv- 
ice, it  was  realized  that  it  was  almost  esi>en- 
tial  to  use  the  structure  for  highway  traffic 
as  well  as  for  conveying  water  as  it  was 
needed  to  give  access  to  the  top  oX  the  con- 
duit between  Cabin  John  and  Gieat  Palls 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  conduit. 
Congress  was  asked  for  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose but  the  country  was  engaged  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  work  was  not  considered  essen- 
tial. Copings  or  parapets  were  not  built  on 
the  bridge  untU  1873. 

Several  Inscriptions  were  cut  in  the  stone 
on  the  bridge  by  order  of  Captain  Meigs, 
while  it  was  being  built  and  shortly  after  its 
completion.  On  the  west  abutment  is  the 
following: 

WASHINGTON    AQUEDUCT 

Begiin  A.D.  1853.  President  of  the  U.S. 
Franklin  Pierce.  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson 
Davis.  Building  AD.  1861.  President  of  the 
U.S.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Secretary  of  War, 
Simon  Cameron. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  feeling  against 
Jefferson  Davis  was  so  intense  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  ordered 
the  erasure  of  Mr.  Davis'  name.  This  was  done 
in  1862  and  the  space  was  left  blank.  Forty- 
six  years  later,  in  1908,  the  incident  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  he  ordered  Jefferson 
Davis'  name  to  be  cut  again  on  the  tablet  In 
its  original  position.  In  order  to  comply.  It 
was  necessar ,'  to  cut  all  of  the  letters  off  the 
stone  and  to  carve  the  entire  inscription 
again  with  new  letters.  The  present  inscrip- 
tion is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

On  the  east  abutment  ot  the  bridge  ap- 
pears  the  following  inscription: 


UNION   ARCH 


Chief  Engineer,  CJ^>t.  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs,  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Esto  Per- 
ptetua. 

This  tablet  was  cut  In  1861  by  order  of 
Captain  Meigs,  in  order  to  fix  the  proposed 
new  name  for  the  arch.  It  is  believed  that 
Captain  Meigs  also  intended  to  place  the 
name  of  Alfred  L.  Rives  on  this  tablet  as 
Assistant  Engineer  but  this  was  changed 
when  Mr.  Rives  resigned  to  Join  the  South- 
ern Forces. 

During  the  short  absence  of  Captain 
Meigs  from  the  Washington  Aqueduct  in 
1860,  when  he  was  temporarily  assigned  t-o 
other  work.  Captain  Benham  and  Lieutenant 
Morton  caused  their  names  to  be  Inscribed 
on  the  arch  stones  near  the  east  abutment. 
When  Captain  Meigs  returned  In  1861  he 
immediately  had  these  names  cut  out  and 
his  own  name  Inscribed  as  follows: 

M.    C.   MEIGS 

Chief  Engineer,  Washington  Aqueduct, 
AD.  1858,  Fecit. 

From  an  historical  standpoint.  Cabin 
John  held  the  record  as  the  longest  stone 
ashlar  masonry  arch  In  the  world  from  the 
time  of  Its  completion  in  1863  to  1903  when 
the  Luxemburg  Bridge  In  Europe  was  opened. 
The  span  of  this  bridge  was  277.7  feet  or  57.7 
feet  longer  than  the  Cabin  John  arch.  One 
year  later,  in  1904,  the  masonry  arch  at 
Ploven,  Saxony,  was  completed.  This  arch 
has  a  span  of  295.3  feet  and  It  Is  at  present 
the  longest  stone  arch  In  the  world.  Tlie 
locations  of  a  few  other  long  span  masonry 
arches  are  Trieste,  Austria  (span  278.9  feet). 
Mantanzas,  France  (span  262.8  feet),  and 
Algiers  (span  227.0  feet).  History  records, 
also,  a  long  arch  with  a  span  of  251  feet  at 
Trezzo.  Italy,  constructed  In  1380  and  de- 
stroyed in  1427.  over  400  years  before  CaMu 
John  arch  was  built. 

All  long-span  masonry  arch  bridges  are  de- 
signed with  hollow  spandrel  arches,  above 
or  at  the  ends  of  the  main  arch,  to  relieve 
the  load  as  much  as  possible.  Cabin  John 
Bridge  has  five  spandrel  arches  at  the  west 
end  and  four  spandrel  arches  at  the  east 
eud.  These  spandrel  arches  are  hidden  by 
the  vertical  side  walls  for  the  sftke  of  ap- 
pearances as  tliey  were  constructed  of  less 
expensive  materials.  Many  people,  no  doubt, 
believe  that  Cabin  John  Bridge  is  solid 
masonry  but  this,  of  course.  Is  not  correct. 
Two  steel  doors  in  the  abutments,  one  at 
each  end.  have  been  provided  to  give  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  bridge  so  that  it  may 
be  inspected  at  any  time. 

The  origin  of  the  title  "Cabin  John"  as 
applied  to  the  bridge  and  the  stream  is  som.e- 
what  traditional.  There  is  a  story  that  a 
character  by  the  name  of  "Captain  John"  or 
"John  of  the  Cabin"  }»ad  a  small  log  house 
In  the  valley  Jtost  above  the  site  of  the  bridge 
in  the  early  days  but  that  he  left  or  dis- 
appeared many  years  before  the  bridge  was 
built.  The  old  deeds  of  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  record  the  name  of  the  creek 
clearly  as  "Captain  John"  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  original  name,  al- 
though the  source  of  the  name  Is  unknown. 
However,  the  name  "Cabin  John"  is  the  oae 
that  is  now  used  both  officially  and  by  the 
general  public.  The  name  "Union  Arch"  was 
discontinued  ten  years  after  the  bridge  v;as 
completed. 

HOW  JEFFERSON  DAVIS'  NAME  WAS  ERASED 

Tlie  true  story  of  the  erasure  of  Jefferson 
Davis'  name  from  Cabin  John  Bridge  as  told 
by  Mr.  William  R.  Hutton,  one  of  Captain 
Meigs'  assistants  and  later  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Washington  Aqueduct  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  his  own  words, 
was  as  follows : 

"Removal  of  Jefferson  Davis"  name  from 
Cabin  John  Bridge  which  has  been  attributed 
to  General  Meigs  Is  wholly  without  reason, 
he  being  at  that  time  Quartermaster  Gen- 
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.eral.  In  June  1862,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  to  whose  department  the  aqueduct 
had  Just  been  transferred,  I  accompanied  the 
Secretary  and  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress on  a  tour  of  Inspection  of  the  aqueduct 
by  way  of  the  canal.  Opposite  Cabin  John 
several  of  the  party  disembarked  and  walked 
to  the  bridge  for  a  nearer  view.  Returning  in 
hot  haste,  'Do  you  know'  said  Hon.  Galusha 

Oraw  to  the  Secretary,  'that  d d  rebel 

Meigs  has  put  Jeff  Davis'  name  on  the 
bridge."  Turning  to  me  the  Secretary  said: 
'The  first  order  I  give  you  is  to  cut  Jeff  Davis' 
name  off  the  bridge.'  A  few  days  later  I 
was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aque- 
duct. Not  taking  seriously  the  Secretary's  re- 
mark, I  did  nothing  in  the  matter.  A  week 
later  Mr.  Robert  Mclntyre,  contractor,  arrived 
to  resume  bis  work  on  the  bridge  and  called 
to  pay  Ills  respects  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary said  to  him  that  they  had  put  Jeff 
Davis"  name  on  the  bridge;  he  wished  he 
would  cut  it  off.  'With  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure Mr.  Secretary"  was  the  reply.  And  the 
contractor's  first  work  was  to  remove  Mr. 
Davis'  name."" 

As  related  in  the  section  on  Cabin  John 
Bridge,  Mr.  Davis"  name  was  restored  on  the 
Inscription  forty-six  years  later,  by  orders 
from  President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt. 


tJNITED  STATES  AFFIRMS  ITS  COM- 
MITMENT TO  THE  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS   OP   WOMEN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  series  of  events  in  which  the  United 
States  took  a  welcome  and  positive  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  ratification  of 
international  human  rights  treaties.  In 
December  of  1975,  at  the  tail  end  of 
International  Women's  Year,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  my  re- 
quest, favorably  reported  for  ratification 
without  one  dissenting  vote  tlie  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Granting 
of  Political  Rights  to  Women,  in  force 
since  1949,  and  the  U.N.  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  in  force 
since  1954.  In  January,  the  full  Senate 
ratified  the  two  long-pending  treaties. 
On  March  22,  1976,  the  President  signed 
the  two  conventions,  noting  that — 

The  ratification  of  these  two  conventions 
serves  to  underscore  our  firm  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  equality  of  political  rights 
for  women. 

On  April  8,  1976,  Ambassador  Barbara 
White,  alternate  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  for  Special  Political 
Affairs,  deposited  at  the  U.N.  the  instru- 
ment of  US.  accession  to  the  U.N.  Con- 
vention on  cnc  Political  Rights  of  Wom- 
en. Ambassador  White,  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  for  women's  rights  at  the  U.N. 
and  around  the  world,  accurately  asserts 
that  U.S.  accession  to  the  U.N.  conven- 
tion gives  credence  to  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for 
women. 

There  is  no  more  propitious  time  than 
in  our  Bicentennial  Year  and  this  Inter- 
national Women's  Decade  for  the  United 
States  to  take  this  positive  action.  To 
commemorate  this  occasion  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  by  the 
President  and  Ambassador  White  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Aaibas-sador  Barbara  M.  White, 
Alternate  United  States  Representative 
TO  THE  United  Nations  for  Special  Polit- 
ical Affairs,  on  Deposit  of  the  Instru- 
ment of  United  States  Accession  to  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women,  April  8,   1976 
It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  herewith  de- 
posit the  iustrumeut  of  United  States  acces- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women. 

What  this  Convention  guarantees  Is  simp- 
ly stated:  the  rights  of  women — on  equal 
terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimina- 
tion— to  vote  in  all  elections,  be  eligible  for 
all  publicly  elected  Ijodles.  hold  public  office, 
and  exercise  all  public  functions  established 
by  national  law. 

These  fundamental  rights  have  indeed 
been  guaranteed  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States.  So  the  question  may  well  be  asked, 
why  has  the  Unltea  States  taken  so  long  to 
accede  to  the  Convention?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  it  took  the  Impetus  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  for  this  to  happen. 

As  part  of  the  process  which  the  Year  called 
for,  the  UnlT«d  States  searched  its  conscience 
and  examined  its  record.  One  of  the  results 
was  that  on  January  22.  1976  the  United 
States  Senate,  without  dissenting  vote,  agreed 
to  U.S.  ratilication  of  the  Convention. 

By  this  Instrument,  the  United  States 
makes  a  solemn  commitment  to  Its  own 
people  and  to  the  world,  that  it  will  tolerate 
no  broaching  of  these  ftmdamental  political 
rights  for  women.  But  no  convention,  no 
lav.'  can  assiu'e  that  women  will  take  advant- 
age of  these  rights.  That  Is  a  matter  of  atti- 
tude, motivation,  aspiration,  and  the  very 
fabric  of  society  Itself.  And  here,  too,  the 
United  Nations  has  a  role.  It  cannot  order  or 
enforce,  but  it  can  and  does  help  to  raise 
consciousness,  create  a  climate  in  which 
women  will  demand  and  exercise  the  rights 
that  are  their  due. 

This  is  what  the  United  Nations  has  done 
in  International  Women's  Year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  In  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Women 
which  ha.s  just  begun.  In  this  way  the  United 
Nation.s  is  making  its  contribution  to  what 
I  believe  will  prove  to  be  the  primary  fron- 
tier for  progress  in  human  rights  In  the  last 
tiuarter  of  the  Twentieth  Century — the  rights 
of  women  as  full  and  equal  human  beings. 

Statement  bt  the  Prestoent 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
signing  the  Inter-American  Convention  on 
the  Granting  of  Political  Rights  to  Women 
signed  in  Bogota  In  1948  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  signed  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1953. 
Our  ratification  of  the  19th  Amendment  to 
our  Constitution  In  1920  grarted  women  in 
this  country  equal  voting  rights  with  men. 
The  ratification  of  these  two  Conventions 
serves  to  underscore  our  firm  dedication  to 
the  prmciple  of  equality  of  political  rights 
for  women.  Indeed  the  Preamble  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  to  which  our  na- 
tion and  others  subscribe  provides  that  we 
"realfirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small." 

International  Women's  Year,  1975,  has  Just 
concluded.  We  have  now  entered  the  United 
Nations  Decade  for  Women  as  adopted  by  the 
30th  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  Decade,  1976-85,  will  provide  an 
opporttuilty  to  put  into  action  the  reccwn- 
mendations  and  suggestions  resulting  from 
IWY.  This  will  serve  as  an  opportunity  for 
effectively  measuring  our  commitment  to 
continuing  the  advancement  ot  the  status  of 
women.  It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
ratification  of  these  two  conventions  by  ^e 
United  States  Senate  took  place  dtiring  the 
beginning  of  our  Bicentennial  year. 


COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COIIfiGE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  £>resident,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges. It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution that  the  community  and  junior 
colleges  make  to  the  educational  devel^ 
opment  of  our  coimtry.  This  commit- 
ment to  the  real  meaning  of  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  has  expanded  drama- 
tically the  number  of  Americans  who 
have  access  to  tiie  fuller  life  that  educa- 
tion makes  possible. 

At  their  convention,  the  association 
passed  a  resolution  which  addresses  this 
issue  of  educational  opportunity.  I  share 
their  concern  that  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  greater  access  to  postsec- 
ondary  education  not  be  lost.  Community 
and  junior  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  ix>stsecondary  education  are 
designing  innovative  and  creative  new 
approaches  to  the  diverse  educational 
needs  of  the  students/citizens  in  the  com- 
mimities  they  serve.  However,  they  must 
be  provided  with  the  funds  to  cturry  out 
their  services.  This  is  a  shared  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
I  was  able  to  convince  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to  approve 
an  additional  $2  billion  for  education 
programs,  including  full  funding  of  the 
basic  grants  program,  in  the  budget  it 
recently  submitted  to  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  kind  of  additional  sup- 
port is  critical  to  the  educational  goals 
that  this  country  has  established  and 
which  our  excellent  educational  institu- 
tions are  poised  to  carry  out. 

I  commend  this  timely  and  eloquent 
i-esolution  by  Uie  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  to  the 
attention  trf  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecord,  as  follows : 

Doors   to   Educational   Opportunity    Must 
Be  Kept  Open 

Millions  of  citizens — senior  citizens,  work- 
ers, minorities,  and  others — are  in  danger  of 
being  denied  the  services  of  their  local  com- 
munity colleges.  For  the  first  time  a  number 
of  state  legislatures  are,  in  effect,  closing 
doors  of  educational  opportunity  which  they 
have  helped  to  open  in  conuuunlty  colleges. 

State  contrlbtitions  have  become  impor- 
tant to  community  coUege  financing  during 
the  past  decade.  Such  contributions  have 
made  possible  low  cost  educational  and  social 
services  to  a  wide  clientele:  young  persous 
preparing  for  careers,  persons  In  mid-careers 
developing  new  skills,  senior  adults  learning 
how  to  make  retirement  productive  and 
satisfying. 

Now  state  budgets  are  dictating  an  exami- 
nation of  priorities.  In  some  states  legisla- 
tures are  placing  ceilings  on  community  col- 
lege enrollments.  They  are.  In  effect,  saying 
educational  services  to  some  citizens  will  not 
be  supported.  But,  the  needs  are  still  there. 

The  danger  Is  that  priority  decisions  con- 
cerning community  colleges  will  be  based  on 
out-of-date  Information.  The  nation's  1,200 
conununlty  and  Jtmlor  cc^eges  enroll  more 
than  4  million  persons  In  credit  courses  alone. 
More  than  half  of  these   (2.2  mlUIon)    are 
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variety  of  services 
jes  are  In  response 

respond  to  the 


ess  needs  for  man- 


part-time  students.  Addltl  >nal  large  numbers 
of  part-time  students  an  enrolled  In  non- 
credit  courses.  The  averag^  age  of  community 
college  stiidenta  Is  age  29. 

Tbeae  are  students  whoi  live  In  their  com- 
munities. Most  work  parli-tlme  or  full-time 
and  pay  taxes.  The  wide 
offered  by  community  coU^ 
to  their  needs. 

Community  colleges  aU 
needs  at  their  communities,  working  closely 
with  human  service  ager|cle."!.  business,  In- 
dustry, labor  unions,  to  as 
power  training  and  retralr 

The  doors  of  community!  colleges  have  been 
traditionally  (^>en  to  all  adults  who  can  bene- 
fit from  their  services  and  there  has  been  low 
or  no  tuition  so  that  all  who  wish  to  learn 
may  learn. 

Nearly  every  state  has  opened  new  com- 
munity colleges  m  the  past  decade.  The  re- 
sult has  benefited  millions  of  persons  In  hun- 
dreds of  communities.  Iccfeaslngly  the  whole 
community  Is  seen  as  the  campus  and  every 
citizen  a  student.  In  man;  r  communities  one 
In  ten  citizens  are  served 
college  each  year.  In  som  i  commi^mltles  the 
average  Is  higher. 

Community  colleges  arfe  not  institutions 
for  the  young  only.  They  are  community 
resource  centers  to  be  use<  I  throughout  every 
citizen's  lifetime  They  shi  luld  be  assessed  In 
terms  of  responsiveness  to 
and  the  number  of  perso  ^  served.  Services 
c^ered  mviat  be  as  broad  fs  community  and 
human  needs. 

We  call  on  state  legliilatiufes  to  provide  for 
new  assessments  of  comn  lunlty  educational 
needs.  Educational  need(  In  communities 
have  changed  remarkablr  in  recent  years. 
Adults  and  senior  adults  tjave  Increased  their 
demands  for  educational  etervlces  In  many  lo- 
calities. Commimlty  colle^  es  have  responded. 
But  now  there  Is  danger 
extending  educational  ofportunlty  may  be 
lost  In  the  name  of  econon  y. 

We  acknowledge  the  pro  blems  of  finance  ia 
our  present  economy.  But 
solutions  that  simply  prop  jse  a  return  to  past 
priorities.  Society's  needs  liave  changed,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  pre  aeration  for  work, 
retraining,  and  retirement . 

We  call  for  each  Instltu  :lon  to  examine  It- 
self toward  increased  pro<i  uctlvlty. 

We  urge  alliances  amon?  those  whose  pro- 
grams are  often  most  nei  ded  but  also  most 
threatened  by  budget  cuts:  community  col- 
leges, community  schools,  organizations  pro- 
viding links  between  ed  icatlon  and  work, 
senior  citizen  groups,  and  others. 

We  call  for  new  plans  1  i  each  state  to  Im- 
plement life-long  learuini ;  opportunities  for 
all  citizens.  State  educat  on  priorities  must 
consider  our  ctirrent  ec  momlc  and  social 
needs.  The  educational  o;  pcrtunities  of  mil- 
Uous  of  citizens  depend  en  it. 
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Javits  and  I  will  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  collection  of  background 
ixif  ormation  on  the  law,  changes  In  school 
and  residential  segregation,  enforcement 
activities  of  Federal  courts  and  executive 
agencies,  social  science  evidence,  and  re- 
ports from  individual  communities.  We 
hope  that  these  materials  will  provide 
Senators  and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
with  a  broad  perspective  for  analysis  of 
the  legislation  that  will  be  before  us. 

Today's  insert  contains  the  texts  of  the 
basic  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
rights  of  urban  minorities.  It  begins  with 
the  1971  decision  in  the  Charlotte  case, 
the  unanimous  decision  that  established 
the  obligation  of  citywide  integration  in 
cities  with  a  history  of  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. It  also  provided  that  busing  must 
not  "risk  either  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren or  significantly  impede  the  educa- 
tional process."  The  next  case,  the  1973 
Denver  decision,  first  extended  these 
principles  to  cities  outside  the  South, 
defined  the  way  that  courts  Judge  de  jure 
segregation,  and  recognized  the  right  of 
Mexican  American  children  to  a  desegre- 
gated education.  The  third  case,  the  1974 
Detroit  decision,  provided  that  remedies 
must  be  limited  to  a  single  district  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  suburban  or  State 
government  official  action  to  preserve 
or  extend  segregation.  The  fourth  case, 
Lau  against  Nichols,  is  not  an  Integration 
decision  but  is  a  Supreme  Court  afiBrma- 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  rapidly  growing 
non-English-speaking  minorities  in  our 
cities  to  an  educational  program  that 
meets  their  special  needs.  These  four 
decisions  have  established  the  basic 
framework  for  urban  desegregation 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

SWANN  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenbdrc 
402  U.S.  1   (1971) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  granted  certiorari  in  this  case  to  re- 
view important  Issues  as  to  the  duties  of 
school  authorities  and  the  scc^>e  of  powers 
ol  Federal  courts  under  this  Court's  man- 
dates to  eliminate  racially  separate  public 
schools  established  and  maintained  by  state 
action.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  347 
U.S.  483  (1954). 

This  case  and  those  argued  with  It '  arose 
in  States  having  a  long  history  of  maintain- 
ing two  sets  of  schools  In  a  single  school  sys- 
tem deliberately  oper.ited  to  carry  out  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  to  separate  pupils  in  schools 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  That  was  what 
Brotcn  V.  Board  of  Education  was  all  about. 
These  cases  present  us  with  the  problem  of 
defining  in  more  precise  terms  than  hereto- 
fore the  scope  of  the  duty  of  school  author- 
ities and  district  courts  In  implementing 
Broicn  I  and  the  mandate  to  eliminate  dual 
systems  and  establish  imitary  systems  at 
once.  Meanwhile,  district  comrts  and  co\irt«  of 
appeals  have  struggled  in  hvmdreds  of  cases 
with  a  multitude  and  variety  of  problems 
under  this  Coiurts  general  directive.  Under- 
standably, in  an  area  of  evolving  remedies, 
Uiose  courts  bad  to  improvise  and  experiment 
without  detaUed  or  specific  guidelines.  Tii\a 
Court,  In  Brown  I,  appropriately  dealt  with 
the  large  constitutional  principles:  other 
Federal  coiurts  had  to  grapple  with  the  flinty, 
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Intractable  realities  of  day-to-day  Implemen- 
tation of  those  constitutional  commands, 
llielr  efforts,  of  necessity,  embraced  a  process 
of  "trial  and  error,"  and  our  effort  to  formu- 
late guidelines  must  take  Into  account  their 
experience. 

r 

The  Charlotte -Mecklenburg  school  system, 
the  43d  largest  in  the  Nation,  encompasses 
the  city  of  Charlotte  and  surroimdlng  Meck- 
lenburg County,  N.C.  The  area  Is  large — 550 
square  miles — spanning  roughly  22  miles 
east- west  and  38  miles  north-south.  DiMng 
the  1968-69  school  year  the  system  .served 
more  than  84,000  pupils  in  107  schools.  Ap- 
proximately 71  percent  of  the  pupils  were 
found  to  be  white  and  29  percent  Negro.  As 
of  June  1969,  there  were  approximately  24,000 
Negro  students  in  the  system,  of  whom  21,000 
attended  schools  within  the  city  of  Charlotte. 
Two-thirds  of  those  21,000 — approximately 
14,000  Negro  students — attended  21  schools 
which  were  either  totally  Negro  or  more  than 
99  percent  Negro. 

This  situation  came  about  under  a  desegre- 
gation plan  approved  by  the  district  court  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  litigation 
in  1965,  243  F.  Supp.  667  (WDNC),  a'd,  369 
P.  2d  29  (CA4  1966),  based  upon  geographic 
zoning  with  a  free  transfer  provision.  The 
present  proceedings  were  Initiated  In  Sep- 
tember 1968  by  Petltlcmer  Swann's  motion 
for  further  relief  based  on  Green  v.  County 
School  Board.  391  U.S.  430  (1968),  and  its 
companion  cases.'  All  parties  now  agree  that 
In  1969  the  system  fell  short  of  achieving  the 
ixnltary  school  system  that  those  cases 
reqvilre. 

The  district  court  held  numerous  hearings 
and  received  voluminous  evidence.  In  addi- 
tion to  finding  certain  actions  of  the  school 
board  to  be  discriminatory,  the  court  also 
found  that  residential  patterns  In  the  city 
and  county  resulted  in  part  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  action  other 
than  school  board  decisions.  School  board  ac- 
tion based  on  these  patterns,  for  example  by 
locating  schools  in  Negro  residential  areas 
and  fixing  the  size  of  the  school"?  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Immediate  neighbor- 
hoods, re.sulted  la  segregated  education. 
These  findings  were  subsequently  accepted 
by  the  court  of  appeals. 

In  April  1969  the  district  coprt  ordered  the 
school  board  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
for  both  faculty  and  student  desegregation. 
Proposed  plans  were  accepted  by  the  court 
in  June  and  August  1969  on  an  interim  basis 
only,  and  the  board  was  ordered  to  file  a 
third  plan  by  November  1969.  In  November 
the  board  moved  for  an  extension  of  time 
until  February  1970,  but  when  that  was 
denied  the  board  submitted  a  partially  com- 
pleted plan.  In  December  1969  the  district 
court  held  that  the  board's  submission  was 
unacceptable  and  appointed  an  expert  in 
education  administration,  Dr.  John  Finger, 
to  prepare  a  desegregation  plan.  Thereafter 
in  February  1970,  the  district  coxirt  was 
presented  with  two  alternative  pupU  a&sign- 
ment  plans — the  finalized  "board  plan  "  and 
the  "Finger  plan." 

THE    BOARU    PUAN 

As  finally  submitted,  the  school  board  plan 
closed  seven  schools  and  reassigned  their 
pupils.  It  restructured  school  attendance 
zones  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance  but 
maintained  existing  grade  structures  and  re- 
jected techniques  such  as  pairing  and 
clustering  as  part  of  a  desegregation  effort. 
The  plan  created  a  single  athletic  league, 
eliminated  the  previously  racial  loasls  of  the 
schoolbus  system,  provided  racially  mixed 
faculties  and  administrative  stafis,  and 
modified  its  free  transfer  plan  into  an  op- 
tional majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer  system. 

The  board  plan  proposed  substantial  as- 
signment of  Negroes  to  nine  of  the  system's 
10  high  schools,  producing  17  to  36  percent 
Negro  population  In  each.  The  projected  Ne- 
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gro  attendance  at  the  10th  school.  Independ- 
ence, was  2  percent.  The  proposed  attendance 
zones  for  the  high  schools  were  typically 
shaped  like  wedges  of  a  pie,  extending  out- 
ward from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the 
suburban  and  rural  areas  of  the  county  in 
order  to  afford  residents  of  the  center  city 
area  access  to  outlying  schools. 

As  for  Junior  high  schools,  the  board  plan 
rezoned  the  21  school  areas  so  that  In  20  the 
Negro  attendance  would  range  from  0  to  38 
percent.  The  other  school,  located  In  the 
heart  of  the  Negro  residential  area,  was  left 
with  an  enrollment  of  90  percent  Negro. 

The  board  plan  with  respect  to  elementary 
schools  relied  entUely  upon  gerrymandering 
of  geographic  zones.  More  than  half  of  the 
Negro  elementary  pupils  were  left  In  nine 
schools  that  were  to  86  to  100  percent  Negro; 
approximately  half  of  the  white  elementary 
pupils  were  assigned  to  .schools  86  to  100  per- 
cent white. 

THE    FINGER    PLAN 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  court-appointed 
expert.  Dr.  Finger,  adopted  the  school  board 
zoning  plan  for  senior  high  schools  with 
one  modification:  It  required  that  an  addi- 
tional 300  Negro  students  be  transported 
from  the  Negro  residential  area  of  the  city 
to  the  nearly  all-white  Independence  High 
School. 

The  Finger  plan  for  the  junior  high 
schools  employed  much  of  the  rezouing  plan 
of  the  board,  combined  with  the  creation  of 
nine  "satellite"  zones.^  Under  the  Batellite 
plan,  inner-city  Negro  students  were  assigned 
by  attendance  zones  to  nine  outlying  pre- 
dominately white  Junior  high  schools,  there- 
by substantially  desegregating  every  junior 
high  school  In  the  system. 

The  Finger  plan  departed  from  the  board 
plan  chiefly  in  its  handling  of  the  system's 
76  elementary  schools.  Rather  than  relying 
solely  upon  geographic  zoning.  Dr.  Finger 
proposed  use  of  zoning,  pairing,  and  group- 
lug  techniques,  with  the  result  that  student 
bodies  throughout  the  system  would  range 
from  9  to  38  percent  Negro.' 
Tlie  district  court  described  the  plan  thus : 
"Like  the  board  plan,  the  Finger  plan  does 
as  much  by  rezoning  school  attendance 
lilies  as  can  reasonably  be  accomplished. 
However,  unlike  the  board  plan,  it  does  not 
stop  there.  It  goes  fvwther  and  desegregates 
all  the  rest  of  the  elementary  schools  by  the 
technique  of  grouping  two  or  thi-ee  outlying 
schools  with  one  black  inner  city  school;  by 
transporting  black  students  from  grades  1 
through  4  to  the  outlying  white  schools; 
and  by  transporting  white  students  from 
the  Sth  and  6th  grades  from  the  outlying 
white  schools  to  the  inner  city  black  school." 
Under  the  Finger  plan,  nine  inner-city 
Negro  schools  were  gi:ouped  in  this  manner 
with  24  suburban  white  schools. 

On  Februaiy  5,  1970,  the  district  court 
adopted  the  board  plan,  as  modified  by  Dr. 
Hnger,  for  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
The  com-t  rejected  tlie  board  elementary 
school  plan  and  adopted  the  Finger  plan  as 
presented.  Implementation  was  partlaUy 
stayed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  CU"cult  on  March  5.  and  this  court 
declined  to  disturb  the  Poiu-th  Circuit's  or- 
der, 397U.S.  978  (1970). 

On  appeal  the  court  of  appeals  affirmed 
the  district  court's  order  as  to  faculty  de- 
segregation and  the  secondary  school  plans, 
but  vacated  the  order  respecting  elementary 
schools  While  agreeing  that  the  district 
court  properly  disapproved  the  board  plan 
concerning  these  schools,  the  coiu:t  of  ap- 
peals feared  that  the  pairing  and  grouping  of 
eiementaiy  schools  would  place  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  board  and  the  sy8tJ?m's 
pupils.  The  case  was  remanded  to  the  dis- 
trict com-t  for  reconsideration  and  siibmis- 
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slon  of  further  plans.  This  court  granted 
certiorari,  399  U.S.  926,  and  directed  rein- 
statement of  the  district  court's  o«ler  pend- 
ing further  proceedings  In  that  court. 

On  remand  the  district  court  received  two 
new  plans  for  the  elementary  schools:  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Ekiucatlon,    and   Welfare    (the   HEW    plan) 
based  on  contiguous  grouping  and  zoning  of 
schools,  and  a  plan  prepared  by  four  mem- 
bers of  the  nine-member  school  board  (the 
minority  plan)    achieving  substantially  the 
same  results  as  the  Finger  plan  but  appar- 
ently   with   slightly    less   transpoi-tation.    A 
majority   of    the   school    board   declined    to 
amend  its  proposal.  After  a  lengthy  eviden- 
tiary hearing  the  district  court  concluded 
that  its  own  plan  (the  Finger  plan),  the  mi- 
nority    plan,     and     an     earlier     draft     of 
the  Finger  plan  were  all  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable. It  directed  the  board  to  adopt  one 
of  the  three  or  in  the  alternative  to  come 
forward  with  a  new,  equally  effective  plan 
of  its  own;  the  court  ordered  that  the  Finger 
plan  would  remain  In  effect  in  the  event  the 
school  board  declined  to  adopt  a  new  plar.. 
On  August  7,  the  board  Indicated  It  would 
"acquiesce"  In  the  Finger  plan,  reiterating 
its  view  tliat  the  plan  was  unreasonable.  The 
district  court,  by  order  dated  Atigust  7,  1970, 
directed  that  the  Finger  plan  remain  In  effect. 
n 
Nearly  17  years  ago  this  Court  held,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  that  State-Imposed  segregation 
by  race  In  public  schools  denies  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  At  no  time  has  the  Court 
deviated  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
holding  or  its  constitutional  underpinnings. 
None  of  the  parties  before  us  challenges  tlie 
Court's  decision  of  May  17,  1954,  that: 

".  .  .  In  the  field  of  public  education  the 
doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal"  has  no 
place.  Separate  educational  facilities  are  In- 
herently imequal.  Therefore,  we  hold  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  others  slmUarly  situated 
.  .  .  are.  by  reason  of  the  segregation  com- 
plained of,  deprived  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  guaranteed  I>y  the  14th  amen*!- 
nient.  .  .  . 

"Because  these  are  class  actions,  because  of 
the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  formulation  of  decrees  In  these 
cases  presents  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity." Broun  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra, 
at  495. 

None  of  the  parties  before  us  questions  the 
Court's  1955  holding  In  Brown  II,  that: 

".  .  .  [sjchool  authorities  have  the  pri- 
mai-y  responsibility  for  elucidating,  assessing, 
and  solvUig  these  problems;  coiu-ts  will  have 
to  consider  whether  the  action  of  school  au- 
thorities constitutes  good  faith  implementa- 
tion of  the  governing  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Because  of  their  proximity  to  local 
conditions  and  the  possible  need  for  further 
hearings,  the  coiu-ts  which  originally  heai-d 
these  cases  can  best  perform  this  Judicial 
appraisal.  Accordingly,  we  believe  it  appro- 
priate to  remand  the  cases  to  those  courts. 

"In  fashioning  and  effectuating  the  de- 
crees, the  courts  will  be  guided  by  equitable 
principles.  Traditionally,  equity  has  l>een 
characterized  by  a  practical  flexibility  In 
shaping  its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  fo^ 
adjusting  and  reconciling  public  and  private 
needs.  These  cases  call  for  the  exercise  of 
these  U-adltional  attributes  of  equity  power. 
At  stake  is  the  personal  Interest  of  the 
plaintiffs  In  admission  to  public  schools  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basts.  To  effectuate  this  Interest  may  call 
for  elimination  of  a  variety  of  obstacles  In 
making  the  transition  to  school  systems 
operated  In  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional principles  set  forth  in  our  May  17, 
1954,  decision.  Courts  of  equity  may  properly 
take  Into  account  the  public  interest  In  the 
elimination  of  such  obstacles  in  a  sj'stematic 


antj  effective  manner.  But  It  should  go  with- 
out saying  that  the  vitality  of  these  consti- 
tutional principles  cannot  be  allowed  to 
yield  simply  because  of  disagreement  with 
them."  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  349 
U.S.  294,  299-300  (1955). 

Over  the  15  years  since  Broum  II,  many 
dlfflctUtles  were  encountered  in  Implementa- 
tion of  the  basic  constitutional  requirement 
that  the  State  not  discriminate  between 
public  school  children  on  the  basis  of  their 
race.  Nothing  in  our  national  experience, 
prior  to  1955,  prepared  anyone  for  dealing' 
with  changes  and  adjustments  of  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  encountered  since  then. 
Deliberate  resistance  of  some  to  the  Court's 
mandates  has  Impeded  the  good-faith  efforts 
of  others  to  bring  school  systems  Into  com- 
pliance. The  detail  and  natiue  of  these  dUa- 
tory  tactics  have  been  noted  frequently  by 
this  Court  and  other  courts. 

By  the  time  the  Court  considered  Green  v. 
County  School  Board.  391  U.S.  430,  In  1968. 
very  Uttle  progress  had  been  made  In  many 
areas  where  dual  school  systems  had  his- 
torically been  maintained  by  <^>eratIon  of 
State  lavre.  In  Green,  the  Court  was  con- 
fronted with  a  record  of  a  freedom-of -choice 
program  that  the  district  court  had  found  to 
operate.  In  fact,  to  preserve  a  dual  sjwtem 
more  than  a  decade  after  Brown  II.  While 
acknowledging  that  a  freed«n-of -choice  con- 
cept could  be  a  valid  remedial  measure  In 
some  circumstances,  Its  faUure  to  be  effective 
in  Green  required  that: 

"The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  Is 
to  come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  until  it 
is  clear  that  State-imposed  segregation  has 
been  completely  removed."  Green,  at  489. 

This  was  plain  language,  yet  the  1969  term 
of  Court  brought  fresh  evidence  of  the  dUa- 
tory  tactics  of  many  school  authorities. 
Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 396  U.8.  19,  restated  the  basic  obliga- 
tion asserted  in  Griffin  v.  School  Board.  377 
U.S.  218,  234  (1964),  and  Green,  supra,  that 
the  remedy  must  be  implemented  forthwith. 
The  problems  encountered  by  the  district 
courts  and  covu-ts  of  appeals  make  plain  that 
we  should  now  try  to  amplify  guidelines, 
however  incomplete  and  imperfect,  for  the 
assistance  of  school  authorities  and  courts.^ 
The  failure  of  local  authorities  to  meet  their 
'constitutional  obligations  aggravated  the 
ma-ssive  problem  of  converting  from  the 
State-enforced  discrimination  of  racially  sep- 
arate school  systems.  This  process  has  been 
rendered  more  difficult  by  changes  since  1954, 
in  the  structure  and  patterns  of  commu- 
nities, the  growth  of  student  population,* 
movement  of  families,  and  other  changes, 
some  of  which  had  marked  Impact  on  school 
planning,  sometimes  neutralizing  or  negating 
remedial  action  before  '.t  was  fuUy  imple- 
mented. Rural  areas  accustomed  for  half  a 
century  to  the  consolidated  school  systems 
Implemented  by  bus  transportation  could 
make  adjustments  more  readily  than  metro- 
politan areas  with  dense  and  shifting  popula- 
tion, numerous  schools,  congested  and  com- 
plex traffic  partem.';. 

m 
The  objective  today  remains  to  eliminate 
from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  State- 
imposed  segregation.  Segregation  was  the  evil 
struck  down  by  Brotcn  I  as  contrary  to  the 
equal  protection  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution. That  was  the  violation  sought  to  be 
corrected  by  the  remedial  meastu^s  of  Brotcn 
//.  That  was  the  basis  for  the  holding  in 
Green  that  school  authorities  are  "clearly 
charged  with  the  affirmative  duty  to  take 
whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert 
to  a  unitary  system  in  which  racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  eliminated  root  and 
branch."  391  VS.,  at  487-488. 

U  school  authorities  faU  In  their  affirma- 
tive obligations  under  these  holdings.  Judi- 
cial authority  may  be  invoked.  Once  a  right 
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Ration  case  does  not 
other  cases   In- 

iltable  remedies  to 
bnstltutlonal  right. 

a  balancing  of  the 


and  a  violation  have  bee  a  shown,  the  scope 
of  a  district  court's  eqult  ible  powers  to  rem- 
edy past  wrongs  Is  broaU,  for  breadth  and 
flexibility  are  Inherent  In  equitable  remedies. 

**The  essence  of  equl  y  Jurisdiction  has 
been  the  power  of  the  chs  ncellor  to  do  equity 
and  to  mould  each  degre  s  to  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  case.  Fl«  slblUty  rather  than 
rigidity  has  distinguish*  1  It.  The  qualities 
of  mercy  and  practlcallt;  have  made  equity 
the  Instrument  for  nlcs  adjustment  and 
reconciliation  between  lhe  public  Interest 
and  private  needs  as  we!  1  as  between  com- 
peting private  claims."  h  echt  Co.  v.  Bowles, 
321  U.S.  32^-330  (1944)  .jclted  In  Brown  II. 
supra,  at  300. 

This  allocation  of  respohslblllty  once  made, 
the  Court  attempted  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  some  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of 
the  district  Judge's  discretion  and  for  the 
reviewing  function  of  th^  courts  of  appeals. 
However,  a  school  desegre 
differ  fundamentally  fro 
volvlng  the  framing  of 
repair  the  denial  of  a 
The  task  Is  to  correct,  by 
Individual  and  collective  I  Interests,  the  con- 
dition that  offends  the  Constitution. 

In  seeking  to  define  even  In  broad  and  gen- 
eral terms  bow  far  this  Remedial  power  ex- 
tends It  Is  important  to  rimember  that  Judi- 
cial powers  may  be  exercised  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  conrtltutlonal  Relation.  Remedial 
Judicial  authority  does  nat  put  Judges  auto- 
matically in  the  shoes  ol  school  authorities 
whose  powers  are  plenarj-j  Judicial  authority 
enters  only  when  local  authority  defatUts. 

School  authorities  are  traditionally  charged 
with  broad  power  to  fortnulate  and  imple- 
ment educational  policy  aoid  might  well  con- 
clude, for  example,  that  in  order  to  prepare 
students  to  live  in  a  pluiallstlc  society  each 
school  should  have  a  prescribed  ratio  of  Ne- 
gro to  white  students  reflecting  the  propor- 
tion for  the  district  as  a  ^hole.  To  do  this  as 
an  educational  policy  is  within  the  broad  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  school  authorities;  ab- 
sent a  findlnc;  of  a  const  Itutlonal  violation, 
however,  that  would  not  be  within  the  au- 
thority of  a  Federal  court.  As  with  any  eqvilty 
case,  the  nature  of  the  v  olatlon  determines 
the  scope  of  the  remedy.  In  default  by  the 
school  authorities  of  tlielr  obligation  to 
proffer  acceptable  remedlfs.  a  district  court 
has  broad  power  to  fashion  a  remedy  that 
win  a.ssure  a  unitary  sch  )ol  system. 

The  school  authorltlei  argue  that  the 
equity  powers  of  Inderal  i  llstrlct  courts  have 
been  limited  by  title  IV  )f  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  T7.S.C.,  section  2000c.  The 
language  and  the  hlstorj  of  title  IV  shows 
that  it  was  not  enacted  tc  limit  but  to  define 
the  role  of  the  Federal  (xovernment  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  B'own  I  decision.  It 
authorizes  the  Commlsslo  ler  of  Education  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local  boards 
In  the  preparation  of  des(  gregatlon  plans,  to 
arrange  "training  instltules"  for  school  per- 
sonnel involved  in  desegr  igation  efforts,  and 
to  make  grants  directly  to  schools  to  ease 
the  transition  to  unitary  lystems.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General,  In  specified 
clrciimstances,  to  Initiate  Federal  desegrega- 
tion siUts.  Section  2000c (I i)  defines  "desegre- 
gation" as  It  is  used  In  title  IV: 

••  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  t)  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  orlg  n.  but  'desegrega- 
tion* Shan  not  mean  the  isslgnment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

Section  2000C-6.  authoi  Izing  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  Fed(Tal  suits,  contains 
the  following  proviso: 

'.  .  .  nothing  herein  atudl  empower  any 
oflndal  or  court  of  the  TTn  [ted  States  to  Issue 
any  c»-der  seeking  to  achl(  ve  a  racial  balance 


In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court 
to  Insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards." 

On  their  face,  the  sections  quoted  purport 
only  to  Insure  that  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  wlU  not  be 
read  as  granting  new  powers.  The  proviso  In 
section  20000-6  In  terms  designed  to  fore- 
close any  InterpretatlMi  of  the  act  as  expand- 
ing the  existing  powers  of  Federal  courts  to 
enforce  the  equal  protection  clause.  There  Is 
no  suggestion  of  an  Intention  to  restrict 
those  powers  or  withdraw  from  courts  their 
historic  equitable  remedial  powers.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  title  IV  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress was  concerned  that  the  act  might  be 
read  as  creating  a  right  of  action  under  the 
14th  amendment  In  the  situation  of  so-called 
de  facto  segregation,  where  racial  Imbalance 
exists  in  the  schools  but  with  no  showing 
that  this  was  brought  about  by  discrimina- 
tory action  of  State  authorities.  In  short, 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  act  which  provides  us 
material  assistance  In  answering  the  question 
of  remedy  for  State-imposed  segregation  In 
violation  of  Brown  I.  The  basis  of  our  deci- 
sion mnst  be  the  prohibition  of  the  14th 
amendment  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  jiirisdlction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

IV 

We  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  defining 
with  more  particularity  the  responsibilities 
of  school  authorities  in  desegregating  a  State- 
enforced  dual  school  system  in  light  of  the 
equal  protection  clause.  Although  the  several 
related  cases  before  us  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  student  assignment. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  other  aspects  of  the  process. 

In  Green,  we  pointed  out  that  existing 
policy  and  practice  with  regard  to  faculty, 
staff,  transportation,  extraciuricular  activi- 
ties, and  facilities  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant Indicia  of  a  segregated  system,  391 
U.S.,  at  435.  Independent  of  student  assign- 
ment, where  It  Is  possible  to  Identify  a  "white 
school"  or  a  "Negro  school"  shnply  by  refer- 
ence to  the  racial  composition  of  teachers 
and  staff,  the  quality  of  school  buildings 
and  equipment,  or  the  organization  of  sports 
activities,  a  prima  facie  case  of  violation  of 
substantive  constitutional  rights  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  Is  shown. 

When  a  system  has  been  dual  in  these 
respects,  the  first  remedial  responsibility  of 
school  authorities  Is  to  eliminate  Indlvldious 
racial  distinctions.  With  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters as  transportation,  supporting  personnel, 
and  extracurricular  activities,  no  more  than 
this  may  be  necessary.  Similar  corrective  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  the  distribution  of 
equipment.  In  these  areas,  normal  adminis- 
trative practice  should  produce  schools  ol 
like  quality,  facilities,  and  staffs.  Something 
more  must  be  said,  however,  as  to  faculty 
B.sslgnment  and  new  school  construction. 

In  the  companion  Davis  case,  the  Mobile 
school  board  has  argued  that  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  teachers  be  assigned  on  a 
"color  blind"  basis.  It  also  argues  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  district  courts  from 
using  their  equity  power  to  order  assignment 
of  teachers  to  achieve  a  particular  degree  of 
faculty  desegregation.  We  reject  that  con- 
tention. 

In  United  States  v.  Montgomery  County 
Board  of  Editcation,  395  U.S.  225  (1969),  the 
district  coin-t  set  as  a  goal  a  plan  of  faculty 
assignment  In  each  school  with  a  ratio  of 
white  to  Negro  faculty  members  substan- 
tially the  same  throughout  the  system.  This 
order  was  predicated  on  the  district  court 
finding  that: 

"The  evidence  does  not  reSect  any  zeal 


administrative  problems  Involved  in  imme- 
diately desegregating  the  substitute  teach- 
ers, the  student  teachers,  the  night  school 
faculties,  and  in  the  evolvement  of  a  really 
icgany  adequate  program  for  the  substan- 
tial desegregation  of  the  faculties  of  all 
schools  In  the  system  commencing  with  the 
school  year  1968-69."  Quoted  at  395  U.S., 
at  232. 

The  district  court  In  Montgomery  then 
proceeded  to  set  an  initial  ratio  for  the  whole 
system  of  at  least  two  Negro  teachers  out  of 
each  12  m  any  given  school.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals modified  the  order  by  eliminating  what 
it  regarded  as  "fixed  mathematical  ratios"  of 
faculty  and  substituted  an  initial  require- 
ment of  "substantially  or  approximately" 
a  5-to-l  ratio.  With  respect  to  the  future. 
the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  numeri- 
cal ratio  should  be  elmlnated  and  that  com- 
pliance should  not  be  tested  solely  by  the 
achievement  of  specified  proportions.  Id.,  at 
234. 

We  reversed  the  court  of  appeals  and  re- 
stored the  district  court's  order  In  Its  en- 
tirety, holding  that  the  order  of  the  district 
Judge  was  adoped  In  the  spirit  of  this  court's 
c^lnlon  in  Green  ...  in  that  this  plan 
"promises  realistically  to  work,  and  promises 
realistically  to  work  now."  The  modifica- 
tions ordered  by  the  panel  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  while  of  course  not  Intended  to  do 
so,  would,  we  think,  take  from  the  order 
some  of  its  capacity  to  expedite,  by  means  of 
specific  commands,  the  day  when  a  complete- 
ly unified,  unitary,  nondiscriminatory  school 
system  becomes  a  reality  Instead  of  a  hope. 
...  We  also  believe  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  we  follow  the  original 
plan  outlined  in  Brown  II  ...  by  accepting 
the  more  specific  and  expeditious  order  of 
[district)  Judge  Johnson.  .  .  .  395  U.S.,  at 
236-236  (emphasis  original). 

The  principles  of  Montgomery  have  been 
properly  followed  by  the  district  court  and 
the  court  of  appeals  In  this  case. 

The  construction  of  new  schools  and  the 
closing  of  old  ones  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant functioiis  of  local  school  axithoritles 
and  al-so  one  of  the  most  complex.  They  must 
decide  questions  of  location  and  capacity  In 
light  of  poptilation  growth,  finances,  land 
values,  site  availability,  through  an  almost 
endless  list  of  factors  to  be  considered.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  a  decision  which,  when 
combined  with  one  technique  or  another  of 
student  assignment,  will  determine  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  in  each 
school  in  the  sj-stem.  Over  the  long  run,  the 
consequences  of  the  choices  will  be  far  reach- 
ing. People  gravitate  toward  school  facili- 
ties. Just  as  schools  are  located  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  people.  The  location  of 
schools  may  thus  Influence  the  patterns  of 
residential  development  of  a  metropolitan 
area  and  have  Important  impact  on  compo- 
sition of  Inner  city  neighborhoods. 

In  the  past,  choices  in  this  respect  have 
been  used  as  a  potent  weapon  for  creating  or 
malnt.ilning  a  State-segregated  school  sys- 
tem. In  addition  to  the  classic  pattern  of 
building  schools  specifically  intended  for 
Negro  or  white  students,  school  authorities 
have  sometimes,  since  Brown,  closed  schools 
which  appeared  likely  to  become  racially 
mixed  through  changes  in  neighborhood 
residential  patterns.  This  was  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  building  new  schools  In  the 
areas  of  white  suburban  expansion  farthest 
from  Negro  population  centers  in  order  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  the  races  with  a 
minimum  departxire  from  the  formal  prin- 
ciples of  "neighborhood  zoning."  Such  a 
policy  does  more  than  simply  Influence  the 
short-run  composition  of  the  student  body 
of  a  new  school.  It  may  well  promote  segre- 
gated residential  patterns  which,  when  com- 
bined with  "neighborhood  zoning,"  further 
lock  the  school  system  Into  the  mold  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  races.  Upon  a  proper  showing  a 
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district  court  may  consider  this  In  fashion- 
ing a  remedy. 

In  ascertaining  the  existence  of  legaUy  im- 
posed BCbocA  segregation,  the  existence  of  a 
pattern  of  school  construction  and  abandon- 
ment Is  thus  a  factor  of  great  weight.  In  de- 
vising remedies  where  legaUy  imposed  segre- 
gation has  been  established,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  autiiorlties  and  district 
courts  to  see  to  it  that  future  school  con- 
struction and  abandonment  is  not  Jised  and 
does  not  serve  to  perpetuate  or  reestablish 
the  dual  system.  When  necessary,  district 
courts  should  retain  Jurisdiction  to  assure 
that  these  responsibilities  are  carried  out. 
See  United  States  v.  Board  of  Public  Instrtic- 
tion,  395  F.  2d  66  (CA5  1968);  Brewer  v. 
School  Board,  397  P.  2d  37  (CA4  1968^. 

V 

The  central  issue  In  this  case  Is  that  of 
student  assignment,  and  there  are  essentially 
four  protolem  areas: 

1.  To  what  extent  racial  balance  or  racial 
quotas  may  be  useJ  as  an  Implement  In  a 
remedial  order  to  correct  a  previously  segre- 
gated system; 

2.  Whether  every  all-Negio  and  all-white 
school  must  be  eliminated  as  Jfn  Indispen- 
sable part  of  a  remedial  process  of  desegrega- 
tion: 

3.  What  are  the  limits.  If  any,  on  the  rear- 
rangement of  school  districts  and  attendance 
Bones.  as  a  remedial  m«ae\ire:  and 

4.  What  are  the  limits,  if  any,  on  the  use 
of  transportation  facilities  to  correct  State - 
enforced  racial  school  segregation. 

Racial  talances  or  racial  quotas 
The  constant  Uieme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Broton  I  to  date  is  that  State- 
enforced  separation  of  races  in  public  schools 
is  discrimination  that  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was 
to  dismantle  dual  school  systems. 

We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  Inherent 
in  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
dtscriminatlon  In  a  miiltitiido  of  w^ys  on 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  grounds.  The  tar- 
get of  the  ca?e3  from  Brotm  I  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimination 
of  racial  discrimination  in  public  schools  Is 
a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be  re- 
tarded by  efforts  to  sichleve  broader  purposes 
lying  beyond  the  lurisdlctlon  of  school  au- 
thorities. Cue  vehicle  can  carry  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  baggage.  It  would  not  servff 
the  important  objective  of  Brown  I  to  seek 
to  use  school  desegregation  cases  for  pur- 
poses beyond  their  scope,  although  desegre- 
gation of  schools  ultimately  will  have  Impact 
on  other  forms  of  discarlmiiiatlon.  We  do  not 
reach  In  this  case  tlie  question  whether  a 
showing  that  school  segregation  is  a  conse- 
quence of  other  types  of  state  action,  with- 
out any  discriminatory  action  by  the  school 
authorities.  Is  a  constitutional  violation  re- 
q\ilrtng  remedial  action  by  a  school  desej:- 
regation  decree.  This  case  does  not  present 
that  question  and  we  therefore  do  not  de- 
cide It. 

Our  objective  in  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
on  account  of  race;  It  does  not  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice 
even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  dis- 
proportionate racial  concentrations  In  some 
schools. 

In  this  case  It  Is  ur^ed  that  the  district 
court  has  Imposed  a  racial  btvlance  require- 
ment of  71-to-29  percent  on  Individual 
schools.  The  fact  that  no  sucl.  objective  was 
actually  achieved — and  would  appear  to  be 
Impossible — ^tends  to  blunt  that  claim,  yet 
in  the  opinion  and  order  of  the  district  coiirt 
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of  December  1,  1968,  we  find  that  corurt  di- 
recting: 

.  .  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach 
a  71-to-29  ratio  in  the  various  schools  to  that 
there  will  be  no  basis  for  contending  that  one 
school  is  racially  different  from  the  oth- 
ers ...  .  that  no  school  {should]  be  oper- 
ated with  an  all-black  or  predominantly 
black  student  body,  [and]  that  pupils  of  all 
grades  (should]  be  assigned  in  such  a  way 
that  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  various 
schools  at  various  grade  levels  have  about  the 
same  proportion  of  black  and  white  stu- 
dents." 

The  district  judge  went  on  to  acknowledge 
that  variation  "from  that  norm  may  be  un- 
avoidable." This  contains  intimations  that 
the  "norm"  is  a  fixed  mathematical  racial 
balance  reflecting  the  pupil  constituency  of 
the  system.  If  we  were  to  read  tha  holding  of 
the  district  court  to  require,  as  a  matter  oi' 
substantive  constitutional  right,  any  partic- 
ular degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that 
approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitutional 
command  to  desegregate  schools  does  not 
mean  that  every  school  In  every  community 
must  always  reflect  the  racial  composition 
of  the  srhool  system  as  a  whole. 

As  the  voluminous  record  in  this  case 
EhoT^'3,'  the  predicate  for  the  district  court's 
use  of  the  71-  to  29-percent  ratio  was  two- 
fold: First,  Its  express  finding,  approved  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  not  challenged  here, 
that  a  dual  school  system  had  been  main- 
tained by  the  school  authorities  at  least  until 
1969;  second.  Its  finding,  also  approved  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  that  the  school  board 
had  totally  defaulted  In  Its  acknowledged 
duty  to  come  forward  with  an  acceptable 
plan  of  its  own,  notwithstanding  the  patient 
efforts  of  the  district  Judge  who,  on  at  least 
three  occasions,  urged  the  board  to  submit 
plans.*-  As  the  statement  of  facts  shows,  these 
findings  are  abundantly  supported  by  the 
record.  It  was  because  of  this  total  failure 
of  the  school  board  that  the  district  court 
wac  obliged  to  turn  to  other  qualified  sources. 
and  Dr.  Finger  was  designated  to  assist  the 
district  court  to  do  what  the  board  shotild 
have  done. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  tise  made  of 
mathematical  ratios  was  no  more  than  a 
starting  point  In  the  process  of  shaping  a 
remedy,  rather  than  an  Inflexible  require- 
ment. From  that  starting  point  the  district 
court  proceeded  to  frame  a  decree  that  was 
within  its  discretionary  powers,  an  equitable 
remedy  for  the  particular  circumstances.'^ 
As  we  said  In  Green,  a  school  aiithortty's 
remedial  plan  or  a  district  courts  remedial 
decree  Is  to  be  Judged  by  Its  effectiveness. 
Awareness  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
whole  school  system  Is  likely  to  be  a  useful 
starting  point  In  shaping  a  remedy  to  correct 
pa.st  constitutional  violations.  In  sum,  the 
very  limited  use  made  of  mathematical  ratios 
was  within  the  equitable  remedial  discretion 
of  the  district  court. 

One -race  schools 
The  record  in  this  case  reveals  the  familiar 
phenomenon  that  In  metropolitan  areas 
minority  groups  are  often  found  concen- 
trated In  one  part  of  the  city.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances certain  schools  may  remain  all 
or  largely  of  one  race  until  new  schools  can 
be  provided  or  neighborhood  patterns 
change.  Schools  all  or  predominantly  of  one 
race  in  a  district  of  mixed  population  will 
require  close  scrutiny  to  determine  that 
school  assignments  are  not  part  of  State- 
enforced  segregation. 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  existence  of  some  small  number  of 
one-race,  or  virtually  one-race,  schools  with- 
in a  district  is  not  In  and  of  Itself  the  mark 
of  a  system  which  still  practices  segregation 
by  law.  The  district  Judge  or  school  authori- 
ties should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the 


greatest  posslMe  degree  of  actual  deeegrega- 
Uaa.  and  will  ttius  neceesarUy  be  concerned 
with  tiae  elimination  of  one-race  schools.  No 
per  se  rule  can  adequately  embrace  all  the 
difficulties  of  reooncillng  the  competing  In- 
terests Involved;  but  in  a  system  with  a  his- 
tory of  segregation  the  need  for  remedial 
criteria  of  sufficient  specificity  to  assure  a 
school  authority's  compliance  with  Ue  o<hi- 
stitutional  duty  warrants  a  presiunption 
against  schools  that  are  substontiaUy  dis- 
proportionate In  their  racial  oomposiUon. 
Where  the  school  authority's  proposed  plan 
for  conversion  from  a  dual  to  a  unitary  sys- 
tem contemplates  the  continued  existence 
of  some  schools  that  are  all  or  predominately 
of  one  race,  they  have  the  burden  of  showing 
that  such  school  assignments  are  genuinely 
nondiscriminatory.  The  coin-t  should  scruti- 
nize such  schools,  and  the  burden  upon  the 
school  authorities  will  be  to  satisfy  the  court 
that  their  racial  composition  is  not  the  result 
of  present  or  past  discriminatory  action  on 
their  part. 

An  optional  majority-to-minority  transfer 
provision  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  use- 
ful part  of  every  desegr^ation  jrian.  Provi- 
sion for  optional  ta«nsfer  of  tlMiee  in  the 
majority  racial  group  of  a  particular  school 
to  other  scliools  vrtiere  they  will  be  In  the 
minority  is  an  indispensable  rraaedy  for  those 
students  willing  to  transfer  to  other  schools 
in  order  to  lessen  the  impact  on  them  of  the 
SUte-imposed  stigma  of  segregation.  In  order 
to  be  effective,  such  a  transfer  arrangement 
must  grant  the  transferring  student  tree 
transportation  and  space  must  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  school  to  which  he  desires  to  move. 
Cf.  nZi*  v.  Boord  of  Public  Instructioti,  453 
r.2d  203.  206  (CAS  1970).  The  court  orders  in 
this  and  the  companion  Davis  case  now  pro- 
vide such  au  option. 

Ji^mediai  altering  of  atundarice  zo*.e* 
The  maps  submitted  in  these  cases  graph- 
ically demonstrate  that  one  of  the  principal 
tools  employed  by  school  planners  and  by 
courts  to  break  up  the  dual  school  system 
has  been  a  frank — and  sometimes  drastic — 
gerrymandering  of  school  dl.stricts  and  at- 
tendance zones.  An  additional  step  was  pair- 
ing, "Clustering."  or  groaplng"  of  schools  with 
attendance  asSgnments  made  deliberately  to 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  Negro  sUidents 
out  of  formerly  segregated  Negro  schools  and 
transfer  of  white  students  to  formerly  all- 
Negro  schools.  More  often  than  not,  these 
Bones  are  neither  compact »  nor  contiguous; 
indeed  they  may  be  on  opporfte  ends  of  the 
city.  As  an  Interim  corrective  mea!»ure,  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad  re- 
medial powers  of  a  court. 

Absent  a  constitutional  violation  th«« 
would  l>e  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  st\idpnts  on  a  racial  basis.  All 
things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of  dis- 
crimination. It  might  well  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  a  system  that 
has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  main- 
tained to  enforce  racial  segregation.  The 
remedy  for  such  segregation  may  l>e  admin- 
istratively awkward,  inconvenient,  and  even 
bizarre  In  some  situations  and  may  Impose 
burdens  on  some;  but  all  awkwardness  and 
Inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  In  the  in- 
terim period  when  remedial  adjustments  are 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual  school 
systems. 

No  fixed  or  even  substantially  fixed  guide- 
lines can  be  established  as  to  how  far  a  court 
can  go.  but  It  must  be  recognized  that  there 
are  limits.  Tb»  objective  is  to  dismantle  the 
dual  school  system.  "Racially  neutral"  as- 
signment plans  proposed  by  school  author- 
ities to  a  district  court  may  be  Inadequate; 
such  plans  may  faU  to  counteract  the  con- 
tinuing effects  of  past  adiools  segregaUon 
resulting  from  discriminatory  location  of 
school  sites  or  distortion  of  school  sl2e  In 
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pinge on  the  educational  process.  District 
courts  must  weigh  the  soundness  of  any 
transportation  plan  in  light  of  what  is  said 
in  subdivisions  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above.  It 
hardly  needs  stating  that  the  limits  on  time 
of  travel  will  vary  with  many  factors,  but 
probably  with  none  more  than  the  age  of 
the  students.  The  reconciliation  of  compet- 
ing values  in  a  desegregation  case  Is,  of 
course,  a  difficult  task  with  many  sensitive 
facets  but  fundamentally  no  more  so  than 
remedial  measures  courts  of  equity  have  tra- 
ditionally employed. 

VI 

The  court  of  appeals,  searching  for  a  term 
to  define  the  equitable  remedial  power  of 
the  district  courts,  used  the  term  "reason- 
ableness." In  Green,  supra,  this  court  used 
the  term  "feasible"  and  by  implication, 
"workable,"  "effective."  and  "realistic"  in 
the  mandate  to  develop  "a  plan  that  prom- 
ises realistically  to  work,  and  ...  to  work 
now."  On  the  facts  of  this  case,  we  are  un- 
able to  conclude  that  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  is  not  reasonable,  feasible  and 
workable.  However,  in  seeking  to  define  the 
scope  of  remedial  power  or  the  limits  on 
remedial  power  of  courts  In  an  area  as 
sensitive  as  we  deal  with  here,  words  are 
poor  instruments  to  convey  the  sense  of  basic 
fairness  inherent  in  equity.  Substance,  not 
semantics,  must  govern,  and  we  have  sought 
to  suggest  the  nature  of  limitations  without 
Irtistrating  the  appropriate  scope  of  equity. 

At  some  point,  these  school  authorities 
and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved 
full  compliance  with  this  court's  decision  in 
Brown  I.  The  systems  will  then  be  "tmltary" 
in  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  in 
Green  and  Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain 
demographlcally  stable,  for  in  a  growing, 
mobile  society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school 
authorities  nor  district  courts  are  consti- 
tutionally reqvilred  to  make  year -by-year  ad- 
justments of  the  racial  composition  of  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to 
desegregate  has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  Is 
eliminated  from  the  system.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Federal  courts  are  without  power 
to  deal  with  future  problems;  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  showing  that  either  the  school 
authorities  or  some  other  agency  of  the  State 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter 
demographic  patterns  to  affect  the  racial 
composition  of  the  schools,  further  Interven- 
tion by  a  district  court  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  of  appeals  Is  affirmed  as 
to  those  parts  in  which  it  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  district  cotu't.  The  order  of  the 
district  court  dated  August  7,  1970,  is  also 
affirmed. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  No.  420;  Davis  v. 
Board  0/  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile 
County,  No.  436;  Moore  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education,  No.  144;  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann, 
No.  498.  For  purposes  of  this  opinion  the 
cross-petitions  In  Nos.  281  and  349  are  treated 
as  a  single  case  and  will  be  referred  to  as 
"this  case." 

'Raney  v.  Board  of  Education,  ,391  U.S.  443 
(1968),  and  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, 391  U.S.  450  (1968). 

^A  "satellite  zone"  is  an  area  which  is  not 
contiguous  with  the  main  attendance  zone 
surrounding  the  school. 

■•In  its  opinion  and  order  of  December  1, 
1969,  later  Incorporated  in  the  order  appoint- 
ing Dr.  Finger  as  consultant,  the  District 
Cotui;  stated: 

•nxed  ratios  of  pupils  In  partlciilar  schools 
will  not  be  set.  If  the  board  in  one  of  its 


three  tries  had  presented  a  plan  for  desegre- 
gation, the  court  would  have  sought  wayg 
to  approve  variations  in  pupU  ratios.  In  de- 
fault of  such  a  plan  from  the  school  board, 
the  court  will  start  with  the  thought  .  .  . 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  a  71-29 
ratio  in  the  various  schools  so  that  there 
will  l>e  no  basis  for  contending  that  one 
school  is  racially  different  from  the  others, 
but  to  understand  that  variations  from  that 
norm  may  be  unavoidable." 

"  The  necessity  for  this  is  suggested  by  the 
situation  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  where  166  ap- 
peals in  school  desegregation  cases  were 
heard  between  December  2,  1969,  and  Sep- 
tember 24,  1970. 

■'  Elementary  public  school  population 
(grades  1-6)  grew  from  17,447,000  in  1954  to 
23.103.000  in  1969;  .secondary  school  popula- 
tion grew  from  11,183,000  in  1954  to  20,775,- 
000  in,  1969.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics 
1964  ed.  1.  6.  Office  of  Education  Publication 
j^l0024-64;  Digest  of  Education  Statistics, 
1970  ed.  Table  28,  Office  of  Education  Publi- 
cation #10024-70. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  District 
Court  entered  nearly  a  score  of  orders,  nu- 
merous sets  of  findings  and  for  the  most  part 
each  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
opinion.  Considering  the  pressure  under 
which  the  court  was  obliged  to  operate  we 
would  not  expect  that  all  Inconsistencies 
and  apparent  inconsistencies  could  be 
avoided.  Oiu-  review,  of  course.  Is  on  the  or- 
ders of  February  5,  1970,  as  amended,  and 
August  7,  1970. 

■*The  final  board  plan  left  10  schools  86-;; 
to  100%  Negro  and  yet  categorically  rejected 
the  techniques  of  pairing  and  clustering  as 
part  of  the  desegregation  effort.  As  discussed 
below,  the  Charlotte  board  was  under  an  obli- 
gation to  exercise  every  reasonable  effort  to 
remedy  the  violation,  once  It  was  identified, 
and  the  suggested  techniques  are  permissible 
remedial  devices.  Additionally,  as  noted  by 
the  District  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
board  plan  refused  to  assign  white  students 
to  any  school  tniless  the  student  population 
of  that  school  was  at  least  60%  white.  This 
was  an  arbitrary  limitation  negating  reason- 
able remedial  steps. 

'  In  his  August  3,  1970,  memorandum  hold- 
ing that  the  District  Court  plan  was  "rea- 
sonable" imder  the  standard  laid  down  by 
the  Fourth  Circuit  on  appeal,  the  District 
Court  explained  the  approach  taken  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  coxirt  has  not  ruled,  and  does  not 
rule  that  'racial  balance'  is  required  under 
the  Constitution;  nor  that  all  black  schools 
in  all  cities  are  tmlawful;  nor  that  all  school 
boards  must  bus  children  or  violate  the  Con- 
stitution; nor  that  the  particular  order  en- 
tered in  this  case  would  be  correct  in  other 
circumstances  not  before  this  court."  (Em- 
phasis in  original.) 

>"  The  reliance  of  school  authorities  on  the 
reference  to  the  "revision  of  .  .  .  attendance 
areas  into  compact  units,"  Brown  II,  at  300, 
is  misplaced.  The  enumeration  In  that  opin- 
ion of  considerations  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  district  courts  was  patently  In- 
tended to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaus- 
tive. The  decision  In  Brown  II  to  remand  the 
cases  decided  In  Brown  I  to  local  courts  for 
the  framing  of  specific  decrees  was  premised 
on  a  recognition  that  this  Court  could  not 
at  that  time  foresee  the  particular  means 
which  would  be  required  to  Implement  the 
constitutional  principles  announced.  We 
said  In  Green,  supra,  at  349 : 

"The  obligation  of  the  district  cotu-ts,  as 
it  always  has  been,  is  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  a  proposed  plan  in  achieving  desegre- 
gation. There  is  no  universal  answer  to  com- 
plex problems  of  desegregation;  there  is  ob- 
viously no  one  plan  that  will  do  the  job 
in  every  case.  The  matter  must  be  assessed 
in  light  of  the  circumstances  present  and  the 
options  available  in  each  Instance." 
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"During  1967-68,  for  example,  the  Mobile 
{x>ard  used  207  bnoes  to  transport  22,094 
students  dally  for  an  aTerage  round  trip  of 
31  miles.  During  19B«MJ7,  7,116  studente  In 
the  metropolitan  area  were  bussed  dally.  In 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  the  system  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  desegregation  plans, 
planned  to  bus  approximately  23,000  students 
this  year,  for  an  average  dally  round  trip  of 
15  mQes.  More  elementary  school  children 
than  high  school  children  were  to  be  bussed, 
and  4-  and  5-year-olds  travel  the  longest 
rotitea  In  the  system. 

«  The  District  Court  found  that  the  school 
system  would  have  to  employ  138  more  buses 
than  It  had  previously  operated.  But  105  of 
those  buses  were  already  available  and  the 
others  could  easily  be  obtained.  Additionally, 
It  should  be  noted  that  North  Carolina  re- 
quires provision  of  transportation  for  all 
students  who  are  assigned  to  schools  more 
than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  their 
homes.  N.C.  Stat.  sec.  115-186(b) . 

413  U.S.  189  (1973) 

Keves  v.  School  Distiiict  No.  1, 

Denvkb,  Colo. 

OPIWION   OF  THK  COintT 

Mr.  Justice  Bremnan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  school  desegregation  case  concerns 
the  Denver,  Colorado,  school  system.  That 
system  has  never  been  operated  under  a  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  provision  that  man- 
dated or  permitted  racial  segregation  In  pub- 
lic education.'  Rather,  the  gravamen  of  this 
action,  brought  In  June  1969  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colorado  by  par- 
ents of  Denver  schoolchildren,  is  that  re- 
spondent School  Board  alone,  by  use  of  vari- 
ous techniques  such  as  the  manipulation  of 
.student  attendance  zones,  schoolslte  selec- 
tion and  a  neighborhood  school  policy,  cre- 
ated or  maintained  racially  or  ethnically  (or 
both  racially  and  ethnically)  segregated 
schools  throughout  the  school  district,  en- 
titling petitioners  to  a  decree  dltectlng  de- 
segregation of  the  entire  school  district. 

The  boimdarles  of  the  school  district  are 
coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver.  There  were  in  1969, 
119  Bchcols  *  with  96,580  pupils  In  tlie  school 
system.  In  early  1969,  tha  respondent  School 
Board  adopted  three  resolutions.  Resolutions 
1520,  1524,  and  1531,  designed  to  desegregate 
the  schools  in  the  Park  Hill  area  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  city.  Following  an 
election  which  produced  a  Boai'd  majority 
opposed  to  ths  resolutions,  the  resolutions 
were  rescinded  and  replaced  with  a  volun- 
tary student  transfer  program.  Petitioners 
then  filed  this  action,  requesting  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  rescission  of  the  resolutions 
and  an  order  directing  that  the  respondent 
School  Board  desegregate  and  afford  equal 
educational  opportunity  "for  the  School  Dis- 
trict as  a  whole."  App.  32a.  The  District 
Court  found  that  by  the  construction  of  a 
new,  relatively  small  elementary  school,  Bar- 
rett, In  the  middle  of  the  Negro  community 
west  of  Park  Hill,  by  the  gerrymandering  of 
student  attendance  zones,  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  "optional  zones,"  and  by  the  excessive 
use  of  mobile  classroom  units,  among  other 
things,  the  respondent  School  Board  had  en- 
gaged over  almost  a  decade  after  1960  In  an 
imconstitutional  policy  of  deliberate  racial 
segregation  with  respect  to  the  Park  HIU 
8(a»ools."  Tlie  court  therefore  ordered  the 
Board  to  desegregate  those  schools  through 
the  implementation  of  the  three  rescinded 
resolutions.  303  F.  Supp.  279  and  289  (1969). 
Segregation  In  Denver  schools  Is  not  lim- 
ited, however,  to  the  schools  in  ths  Parte 
HIU  area,  and  not  satlEfled  with  their  suc- 
cess In  obtaining  relief  for  Park  HID,  petl- 
tlonen  pressed  their  prayer  that  the  District 
Oouit  order  desegregation  of  alt  segregated 


Jtetnotea  at  end  of  article. 


schools  In  the  city  of  Denver,  particularly  In 
heavily  segregated  schools  In  the  core  city 
area.'  But  that  court  concluded  that  Its 
finding  of  a  purposeful  and  systematic  pro- 
gram of  racial  segregation  affecting  thou- 
sands of  students  in  the  Park  HUl  area  did 
not,  in  Itself,  Impose  on  the  School  Board 
an  affirmative  duty  to  eliminate  segr^atkm 
throughout  the  school  district.  Instead,  the 
court  fractionated  the  district  and  held  that 
petitioners  had  to  make  a  fresh  showing  of 
de  jure  segregation  in  each  area  of  the  city 
for  which  they  sought  relief.  Moreover,  the 
District  Court  held  that  its  finding  of  in- 
tentional segregation  in  Park  Hill  was  not  in 
any  sense  material  to  the  question  of  seg- 
regative intent  In  other  areas  of  the  city. 
Under  this  restrictive  approach  the  District 
Court  concluded  that  petitioners'  evidence 
of  intentionally  discriminatory  School  Board 
action  in  areas  of  the  district  other  than 
Park  HUl  was  Insufficient  to  "dictate  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  de  jure  segregation 
which  calls  for  an  all-out  effort  to  desegre- 
gate. It  is  more  like  de  facto  segregation, 
with  respect  to  which  the  rule  is  that  the 
court  cannot  order  desegregation  In  order  to 
provide  a  better  balance."  313  F.  Supp.  61,  73 
(1S70), 

Nevertheless,  the  District  Court  went  on  to 
hold  that  the  proofs  established  that  the 
segregated  core  city  schools  were  education- 
ally inferior  to  the  predominantly  "white" 
or  "Anglo"  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
district — that  is,  "Eeparate  facilities  .  .  .  un- 
equal in  the  quality  of  education  provided." 
Id.,  at  83.  Thus,  the  court  held  that,  under 
the  doctrine  of  Pleasy  v.  Ferguton,  163  V3. 
537  (1896),  respondent  School  Board  con- 
Etitutionnlly  "must  at  a  minimum  .  .  .  offer 
an  equal  educational  opportunity,"  313  F. 
Supp.,  at  83,  and,  therefore,  although  all-out 
desegregation  "could  not  be  decreed,  .  .  .  the 
only  feasible  and  constitutionally  acceptable 
program — the  only  program  which  furnishes 
anything  approaching  substantial  equality — 
Is  a  system  of  desegregation  and  integration 
which  provides  compensatory  education  in 
an  Integrated  environment."  313  F.  Supp.  90, 
96  (1970).  The  District  Court  then  formu- 
lated a  varied  remedial  plan  to  that  end 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  Final  Decree.* 

Respondent  School  Board  appealed,  and 
petitioners  cross-appealed,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  That  court 
sustained  the  District  Court's  finding  that 
the  Board  had  engaged  In  an  unconstitu- 
tional policy  of  deliberate  racial  segrega- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Park  Hill  schools 
and  affirmed  the  Final  Decree  in  that  respect. 
As  to  the  core  city  schools,  however,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  legal  determi- 
nation of  the  District  Ocurt  that  those 
schools  were  maintained  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  because  of  the  un- 
equal educational  opportunity  afforded,  and 
therefore  set  aside  so  much  of  the  Pinal 
Decree  as  required  desegregation  and  educa- 
tional improvement  programs  for  those 
schools.  445  F.  2d  990  (1971).  In  reaching 
that  result,  the  Court  of  Appeals  also  disre- 
garded respondent  School  Board's  deliberate 
racial  segregation  jwlicy  re5^ectlng  the  Park 
Hill  schools  and  accepted  the  District  Cotirt's 
finding  that  petitioners  had  not  proved  that 
respondent  had  a  Uke  policy  addressed 
specifically  to  the  core  city  schools. 

We  granted  petitioners'  petition  for  certi- 
orari to  review  the  Court  of  Appeals'  judg- 
ment insofar  as  it  reversed  that  part  of  the 
District  Court's  Final  Decree  as  pertained  to 
the  core  city  schools.  404  U.S.  T036  (1972). 
The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
that  respect  is  modified  to  vacate  Instead  of 
reverse  the  Final  Decree.  The  respondent 
School  Board  has  cross-petitioned  for  certi- 
orari to  review  the  judgment  of  the  Comrt 
of  Appeals  Insofar  as  it  affirmed  that  part 
of  the  District  Court's  Final  Decree  as  per- 
tained to  the  Park  Hill  schools.  Docket  No. 


71^72,  School  DUtrict  Ho.  I  y.  Keget.  The 
cross-petition  is  denied. 
I 

Before  ttmilng  to  the  primary  question 
we  decide  today,  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  Dlstrtct  Cotirt's  method  of  defining  a 
"segregated"  school.  Denver  is  a  tri-ethnic, 
as  distinguished  from  a  hl-radal.  eommu- 
nity.  The  overall  racial  and  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  the  Denver  public  schools  Is  66% 
Anglo,  14%  Vegro.  and  30^  Blspano.*  The 
District  Court,  In  assessing  the  question  of 
de  jure  segregation  in  the  core  city  schools, 
preliminarily  resolved  that  Negroes  and  Hls- 
panos  should  not  he  placed  in  the  same 
category  to  establish  the  segregated  charac- 
ter of  a  school.  313  F.  Supp.,  at  69.  Later,  in 
determining  the  schools  that  were  liluly  to 
produce  an  Inferior  educational  opportunity, 
the  court  concluded  that  a  school  wduld  be 
considered  inferior  only  if  it  had  "a  concen- 
tration of  either  Negro  or  HI  span  o  students 
m  the  general  area  of  70  to  75  percent."  /d, 
at  77.  We  intimate  no  opinion  whether  the 
District  Courts  70':i,-to-75%  requirement 
was  correct.  The  District  Court  used  those 
figures  to  signify  educationally  Inferior 
schools,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
record  that  those  same  figures  were  or  wotild 
be  used  to  defijie  a  "segregated"  school  in  the 
de  jure  context.  What  is  or  is  not  a  segre- 
gated school  vrlll  necessarily  depend  on  the 
facts  of  each  particular  case.  In  addition 
to  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  a 
school's  student  body,  other  factors,  such  as 
the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  faculty 
and  staff  and  the  conununlty  and  adminis- 
tration attitudes  toward  the  school,  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  The  District  Court 
has  recognized  these  specific  factors  as  ele- 
ments of  the  definition  of  a  "segregated" 
school,  id.,  at  74,  and  we  may  therefore  infer 
that  the  coui-t  will  consider  them  again  on 
remand. 

We  conclude,  however,  that  the  District 
Court  erred  in  separating  Negroes  and  His- 
pano6  for  ptuposes  of  defining  a  "segre- 
gated" school.  We  have  held  that  Hlspanos 
constitute  an  Identifiable  class  for  purposes 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  UerrtAndez 
v.  Texas,  347  VS.  475  ( 1954) .  See  also  United 
States  V.  Texas  Education  Agency,  467  F.  2d 
848  (CA5  1972)  (en  banc);  Cisneros  y.  Cor- 
pus Christi  Independent  School  District,  467 
F.  2d  142  (CA6  1972)  (en  banc);  Aivarado  t. 
El  Paso  Independent  School  District,  445  F. 
2d  1011  (CA5  1971);  Soria  v.  OxTiard  School 
District,  328  F.  Supp.  155  (CD  Cal.  1871); 
Romero  v.  Weakley,  226  F.  2d  309  (CAfi  1955> . 
Indeed,  the  District  Court  recognised  this  in 
reclassifying  predominantly  Hispano  schools 
as  "segregated"  schools  la  their  own  right. 
But  there  is  also  much  evidence  that  in  the 
Southwest  Hlspanos  and  Negroes  have  a 
great  many  things  in  common.  The  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Bights  has  re- 
cently published  two  Reports  on  Hispano 
education  in  the  Southwest."  Focusing  on 
students  in  the  States  of  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  the  Com- 
misfian  concluded  that  Hi^ianos  suffer  from 
the  same  educational  inequities  as  Negroes 
and  American  Indians.*  In  fact,  the  District 
Cotu-t  Itself  recognized  that  "(o|ne  of  lite 
things  which  the  Hispano  has  in  common 
with  the  Nepro  is  economic  and  cultural  dep- 
rivation and  discrimination."  313  F.  Supp., 
at  69.  This  Is  agreement  that,  though  of 
different  origins.  Negroes  and  Hlspanos  In 
Denver  suffer  identical  discrimination  in 
treatment  when  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment afforded  Anglo  students.  In  that  eir- 
ctmistance.  we  think  petitioners  are  entitled 
to  have  schools  with  a  combined  predomi- 
nance of  Negroes  and  Hlspanos  included  in 
the  category  of  "segregated"  schools. 
n 

Tn  our  view,  the  only  other  question  that 
requires  our  decision  at  this  time  Is  that 
subsumed  in  Question  2  of  the  Questions 
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Court  oi  Appeals  ap- 
standard  In  addnas- 


Ing  petitioners'  contention  that  reqKmdent 
School  Board  engaged  in  an  imconstltutlonal 
policy  of  deliberate  seiregatlon  In  the  core 
city  schools.  Our  condluslon  is  that  those 
courts  did  not  apply  the  correct  standard  In 
addressing  that  contention." 

Petitioners  apparently  concede  for  the  pui'- 
posee  of  this  case  that  bi  the  case  of  a  school 
system  like  Denver's,  waere  no  statutory  dual 
system  has  ever  exlste<£  plantiffs  must  prove 
not  only  that  segregated  schooling  exists 
but  alao  that  it  was  braught  about  or  main- 
tained by  intentional  sttte  action.  Petitioners 
proved  that  for  almosd  a  decade  after  1960 
despondent  School  Boa^d  had  engaged  in  an 
unconstitutional  pollc 
segregation  in  the  Par: 


of  deliberate  racial 
Hill  schools.  Indeed, 


the  District  Court  found  that  "(bjetween 
1960  and  1969  the  Boafd's  policies  with  re- 
spect to  these  northeast  Denver  schools  show 
an  undeviatlng  purposej  to  isolate  Negro  stu- 
denta"  in  segregated  sciiools  "while  preserv- 
ing the  Anglo  charactej  of  [other]  schools." 
303  P.  Supp.,  at  294.  This  finding  did  not  re- 
late to  an  Insubstantial  or  trivial  fragment 
of  the  school  system.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
spondent School  Board  was  found  guilty  of 
following  a  deliberate  i«gregatlon  policy  at 
schools  attended,  in  196  9,  by  37.69%  of  Den- 
ver's total  Negro  schoo!  population,  includ- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  I'egro  elementary  pu- 
pils, over  two-thirds  of  1  he  Negro  junior  high 
pupils,  and  over  two-flf i  hs  of  the  Negro  high 
school  puplls.io  In  addition,  there  was  uncon- 
troverted  evidence  that  1  eachers  pnd  staff  had 
for  years  been  assignee  I  on  the  basis  of  a 
minority  teacher  to  a  minority  school 
throughout  the  school  system.  Respondent 
arguea,  however,  that  a  finding  of  state-lm- 
poeed  segregation  as  to  t,  substantial  portion 
of  the  school  system  ca:i  be  viewed  in  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  tie  district,  and  that 
even  if  state-imposed  sigregation  does  exist 
m  a  substtmtlal  part  cf  the  Denver  school 
system,  it  does  not  follsw  that  the  District 
Court  could  predicate  o  i  that  fact  a  finding 
that  the  entire  school  system  is  a  dual  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  agree.  We  have  never  sug- 
gested that  plaintiffs  In  school  desegregation 
cases  must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  the 
elements  of  de  jure  seiregatlon  as  to  each 
and  every  school  or  eaci  and  every  student 
within  the  school  systc  m.  Rather,  we  have 
held  that  where  plalntlfs  prove  that  a  cur- 
rent condition  of  segregated  schooling  exists 
within  a  school  district  where  a  dual  system 
was  compelled  or  authorized  by  statute  at 
the  time  of  our  decisioi  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  347  V.3.  4^3  (1954)  (Broim  /), 
the  State  automatically! asstimes  an  aflirma- 
tlve  duty  "to  effectuate  ki  transition  to  a  ra- 
cially nondlscriminatoty  school  system," 
Broun  v.  Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294, 
801  (1965)  (Brown  II)[  see  also  Green  v. 
County  School  Board,  »1  tJJS.  430,  437-438 
(1968),  that  Is,  to  eliminate  from  the  public 
schools  within  their  scUool  system  "all  ves- 
tiges of  state-imposed  tegregation."  Stcann 
V.  Charlotte-Mec.clenhurg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. *02V. 8.  1,  16  (197 11. 'I 

This  is  not  a  case,  however,  where  a  statu- 
tory dual  system  has  evtr  existed.  Neverthe- 
less, where  plaintiffs  pipve  that  the  school 
authorities  have  caiTiei 
program  of  segregation 
tial  portion  of  the  stud 
ers,  and  facilities  wlthli 
It  Is  only  conunon  sen 
there  exists  a  predicate  Ifor  a  finding  of  the 
existence  of  a  ^ual  scttool  system.  Several 
considerations  support  tbis  conclusion.  First, 
it  Is  obvious  that  a  praciice  of  concentrating 
Negroes  in  certain  schoof  s  by  structuring  at- 
tendance zones  or  dfesignating  "feeder" 
schools  on  the  basis  of  r^ce  has  the  reciprocal 
effect  of  keeping  other  nearby  schools  pre- 


out  a  systematic 
iffecting  a  substan- 
Bnts,  schools,  teach- 

the  school  system, 
to  conclude  that 
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domlnantly  white."  Similarly,  the  practice 
of  building  a  school — such  as  the  Barrett 
Elementary  School  in  this  case — to  a  certain 
size  and  In  a  certain  location,  "with  con- 
scious knowledge  that  it  would  b©  a  segre- 
gated school,"  303  P.  Supp.,  at  285,  has  a 
substantial  reciprocal  effect  on  the  racial 
composition  of  other  nearby  schools.  So  also, 
the  tise  of  mobile  classrooms,  the  drafting 
of  student  transfer  policies,  the  transporta- 
tion of  students,  and  the  assignment  of 
faculty  and  staff,  on  racially  identifiable 
bases,  have  the  clear  effect  of  earmarking 
schools  according  to  their  racial  composition, 
and  this,  in  turn,  together  with  the  elements 
of  student  assignment  and  school  construc- 
tion, may  have  a  profound  reciprocal  effect 
on  the  racial  composition  of  residential 
neighborhoods  within  a  metropolitan  area, 
thereby  causing  further  racial  concentration 
within  the  schools.  We  recognized  this  in 
Swann  when  we  said : 

"They  [school  authorities)  must  decide 
questions  of  location  and  capacity  in  light 
of  population  growth,  finances,  land  values, 
site  availability,  through  an  almost  endless 
list  of  factors  to  be  considered.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  a  decision  which,  when  combined 
with  one  technique  or  another  of  student  as- 
signment, will  determine  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body  in  each  school  in 
the  system.  Over  the  long  rxni,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  choices  will  be  far  reaching. 
People  gravitate  toward  school  facilities,  Just 
as  schools  are  located  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  people.  The  location  of  schools  may 
thus  Influence  the  patterns  of  residential 
development  of  a  metropolitan  area  and  have 
important  Impact  on  composition  of  inner- 
city  neighborhoods. 

"In  the  past,  choices  in  this  respect  have 
been  used  as  a  potent  weapon  for  creating  or 
maintaining  a  state-segregated  school  system. 
In  addition  to  the  classic  pattern  of  building 
schools  specifically  intended  for  Negro  or 
white  students,  school  authorities  have  some- 
times, since  Broicn,  closed  schools  which  t^- 
peared  likely  to  become  racially  mixed 
through  changes  in  neighborhood  residential 
patterns.  This  was  sometimes  accompanied 
by  building  new  schools  in  the  areas  of 
white  suburban  expansion  farthest  from 
Negro  population  centers  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  separation  of  the  races  with  a  mini- 
mum departure  from  the  formal  principles 
of  'neighborhood  zoning."  Such  a  policy  does 
more  than  simply  influence  the  short-run 
composition  of  the  student  body  of  a  new 
school.  It  may  well  promote  segregated  resi- 
dential patterns  which,  when  combined  with 
'neighborhood  zoning,'  further  lock  the 
school  system  into  the  mold  of  separation 
of  the  races.  Upon  a  proper  showing  a  dis- 
trict court  may  consider  this  in  fashioning  a 
remedy.'  402  U.S.,  at  20-21. 

In  short,  common  sense  dictates  the  con- 
clusion that  racially  inspired  school  board 
actions  have  an  Impact  beyond  the  particular 
schools  that  are  the  subjects  of  those  ac- 
tions. This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  there 
can  never  be  a  case  in  which  the  geographical 
structure  of.  or  the  natural  boundaries  with- 
in, a  school  district  may  have  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  district  into  separate,  identifi- 
able and  unrelated  units.  Such  a  determina- 
tion is  essentially  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
resolved  by  the  trial  court  in  the  first  In- 
stance, but  such  cases  must  be  rare.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  det«rmination,  proof  of 
state-imposed  segregation  in  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  district  wUl  sufiSce  to  support 
a  finding  by  the  trial  court  of  the  existence 
of  a  dual  system.  Of  course,  where  that  find- 
ing is  made,  as  in  cases  involving  .statutory 
dual  systems,  the  school  authorities  have  an 
affirmative  duty  "to  effectuate  a  transition  to 
a  racially  nondiscriminatory  school  system." 
Brown  II,  supra,  at  301. 

On  remand,  therefore,  the  District  Court 
should  decide  Ui  the  first  instance  whether 


respondent  School  Board's  deliberate  racial 
segregation  policy  with  respect  to  the  Park 
Hill  schools  constitutes  the  entire  Denver 
school  system  a  dual  school  system.  We  ob- 
serve that  on  the  record  now  before  us  there 
is  indication  that  Denver  Is  not  a  school  dis- 
trict which  might  be  divided  into  separate. 
Identifiable  and  unrelated  units.  Hie  District 
Court  stated,  in  its  sununary  of  findings  as 
to  the  Park  Hill  schools,  that  there  was  "a 
high  degree  of  interrelationjahlp  among  these 
schools,  so  that  any  action  by  the  Board 
affecting  the  racial  composition  of  one  would 
almost  certainly  have  an  effect  on  the 
others."  303  F.  Supp.,  at  294.  And  there  was 
cogent  evidence  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  Board's  actions  in  Park  Hill  was  not 
limited  to  that  area:  the  three  1969  resolu- 
tions designed  to  desegregate  the  Park  Hill 
schools  changed  the  attendance  patterns 
of  at  least  29  schools  attended  by 
almost  one-third  of  the  pupils  In  the 
school  system.'-i  This  suggests  that  the 
official  segregation  in  Park  Hill  affected 
the  racial  composition  of  schools  through- 
out the  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  District 
Court  did  not  state  this,  or  indeed  any,  rea- 
son why  the  Park  Hill  finding  was  disregarded 
when  attention  was  turned  to  the  core  city 
schools — beyond  saying  that  the  Park  Hill 
and  core  city  areas  were  In  Its  view  "differ- 
ent"— the  areas,  although  adjacent  to  each 
other,  are  separated  by  Colorado  Boulevard, 
a  six-lane  highway.  Prom  the  record,  It  Is 
difficult  to  assess  the  actual  significance  of 
Colorado   Boulevard   to   the   Denver  school 
system.  The  Boulevard  runs  the  length  of  the 
school  district,  but  at  least  two  elementary 
schools.  Teller  and  Steck,  have  attendance 
zones  which  cross  the  Boulevard.  Moreover, 
the  District  Court,  although  referring  to  the 
Boulevard  as  "a  natural  dividing  line,"  303 
F.  Supp.,  at  282,  did  not  feel  constrained  to 
limit  its  consideration  of  de  jure  segregation 
in  the  Park  Hill  area  to  those  schools  east  of 
the   Boulevard.    The   court  found   that  by 
buUding  Barrett  Elementary  School  west  of 
the  Boulevard  and  by  establishing  Colorado 
Boulevard  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Barrett  attendance  zone,  the  Boai-d  was  able 
to  maintain  for  a  number  of  years  the  Anglo 
character  of  the  Park  Hill  schools.  This  sug- 
gests that  Colorado  Boulevard  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  barrier  that  of  Itself 
could  confine  the  Impact  of  the  Board's  ac- 
tions to  an  identifiable  area  of  the  school 
district,  perhaps  because  a  major  highway  is 
generally  not  such  an  effective  buffer  between 
adjoining  areas.  Cf.  Davis  v.  Board  of  Scfiool 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County,  402  UJ3.  33 
(1971).  But  this  is  a  factual  question  for 
resolution  by  the  District  Court  on  remand. 
In  any  event,  Inquiry  whether  the  District 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  applied  the 
correct  legal  standards  in  addressing  peti- 
tioners' contention  of  deliberate  segregation 
in  the  core  city  schools  is  not  at  an  end  even 
if  it  be  true  that  Park  Hill  may  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Denver  school  district  as 
a  separate,  identifiable,  and  unrelated  unit, 
ni 
The    District    Court    proceeded    on    the 
premise  that  the  finding  as  to  the  Park  Hill 
schools  was  irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of 
the  rest  of  the  district,  and  began  its  exam- 
ination of  the  core  city  schools  by  requiring 
that  petitioners   prove  all  of  the  essential 
elements    of   de   jure   segregation — that   Is, 
stated  simply,  a  current  condition  of  segre- 
gation resulting  from  hitentional  state  action 
directed  specifically  to  the  core  city  schools." 
The   segregated  character  of  the  core  city 
schools  could  not  be  and  Is  not  denied.  Peti- 
tioners* proof  showed  that  at  the  time  of 
trial  22  of  the  schools  in  the  core  city  area 
were  less  than  30%  in  Anglo  enrollment  and 
11  of  the  schools  were  leas  than  10%  Anglo." 
Petitioners  also  Introduced  substantial  evi- 
dence demon.strating  the  existence  of  a  dla- 
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proportionate  racial  and  ethnic  composition 
of  faculty  and  staff  at  these  schools. 

On  the  question  of  segregative  intent,  peti- 
tioners presented  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  Board,  through  Its  actions  over  a 
period  of  yetirs,  intentionally  created  and 
mamtained  the  segregated  character  of  the 
core  city  schools.  Respondents  countered  this 
evidence  by  arguing  that  the  segregation  in 
these  schools  is  the  result  of  a  racially  neu- 
tral "neighborhood  school  policy  "  and  that 
the  acts  of  which  petitioners  complain  are 
explicable  within  the  bounds  of  that  policy. 
Accepting  the  School  Boards  explanation, 
the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
agreed  that  a  finding  of  de  jure  segregation 
as  to  the  core  city  schools  was  not  permissible 
since  petitioners  had  failed  to  prove  "(1) 
a  racially  discriminatory  purpose  and  (2)  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  acts  com- 
plained of  and  the  racial  Imbalance  ad- 
mittedly existing  in  those  schools."  445  F.  2d, 
at  1006.  This  assessment  of  petitioners'  proof 
was  clearly  Incorrect. 

Although  petitioners  had  already  proved 
the  existence  of  Intentional  school  segrega- 
tion in  the  Park  HiU  schools,  this  crucial 
finding  was  totally  ignored  when  attention 
turned  to  the  core  city  schools.  Plainly,  a 
finding  of  intentional  segregation  as  to  a 
portion  of  a  school  system  is  not  devoid  of 
probative  value  In  assessing  the  school  au- 
thorities' intent  with  respect  to  other  parts 
of  the  same  school  system.  On  the  contrary, 
where,  as  here,  the  case  involves  one  school 
board,  a  finding  of  intentional  segregation 
on  its  part  in  one  portion  of  a  school  system 
Is  highly  relevant  to  the  issue  of  the  board's 
intent  with  respect  to  other  segregated 
schools  in  the  system.  This  is  merely  an  ap- 
plication of  the  well-settled  evidentiary  prin- 
ciple that  "the  prior  doing  of  other  similar 
acts,  whether  clearly  a  part  of  a  scheme  or 
not.  Is  useful  as  reducing  the  possibility  that 
the  act  in  question  was  done  with  Innocent 
Intent."  2  J.  Wigmore,  Evidence  200  (3d  ed. 
1940) .  "Evidence  that  similar  and  related  of- 
fenses were  conmiitted  .  .  .  tend[sl  to  show  a 
consistent  pattern  of  conduct  highly  relevant 
to  the  Issue  of  Intent."  Nye  <t  Nissen  v.  United 
States,  336  U.S.  613,  618  (1949).  Similarly,  a 
finding  of  Illicit  Intent  as  to  a  meaningful 
portion  of  the  Item  under  consideration  has 
substantial  probative  value  on  the  question 
of  illicit  Intent  as  to  the  remainder.  See,  for 
example,  the  cases  cited  in  2  Wigmore,  supra. 
at  301-302.  And  "[tjhe  foregoing  principles 
are  equally  as  applicable  to  civil  cases  as  to 
criminal  cases  .  .  .  ."  Id  .  at  300.  See  also  C. 
McCormlck,  Evidence  329  (1954) . 

Applying  these  principles  in  the  special 
context  of  school  desegregation  cases,  we 
hold  that  a  finding  of  Intentionally  segrega- 
tive school  board  actions  in  a  meaningful 
portion  of  a  school  system,  as  in  this  case, 
creates  a  presumption  that  other  segregated 
schooling  within  the  system  Is  not  ad- 
ventitious. It  establishes,  in  other  words, 
a  prima  facie  case  of  unlawful  segregative 
design  on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  and 
shifts  to  those  authorities  the  biu^en  of 
proving  that  other  segregated  schools  within 
the  system  are  not  also  the  result  of  inten- 
tionally segregative  actions.  This  Is  true 
even  if  it  is  determined  that  different  areas 
of  the  school  district  should  be  viewed  In- 
dependently of  each  other  because  even  in 
that  situation,  there  Is  high  probability  that 
where  school  authorities  have  effecttiated  an 
Intentionally  segregative  policy  in  a  mean- 
ingful portion  of  the  school  system,  similar 
Impermissible  considerations  have  motivated 
their  actions  In  other  areas  of  the  system. 
We  emphasize  that  the  differentiating  factor 
between  de  jure  segregation  and  so-called  de 
facto  segregation  to  which  we  referred  in 
Swann'"  la  purpose  or  intent  to  segregate. 
Where  scho<d  authorities  have  been  found  to 
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have  practiced  purposeful  segregation  in  part 
of  a  school  system,  they  may  be  expected  to 
oppose  system- wide  desegregation,  as  did 
the  respondents  In  this  case,  on  the  ground 
that  thehr  purposefully  segregative  actions 
were  isolated  and  Individual  events,  thus 
leaving  plaintiffs  with  the  burden  of  proving 
otherwise.  Bvit  at  that  point  where  an  In- 
tentionally segregative  policy  is  practiced  In 
a  meaningful  or  significant  segment  of  a 
school  system,  as  in  this  case,  the  school 
autliorities  cannot  be  heard  to  argue  that 
plaintiffs  have  proved  only  "isolated  and 
individual"  unlawfully  segregative  actions. 
In  that  circumstances,  it  is  both  fair  and 
reasonable  to  require  that  the  school  au- 
thorities bear  the  burden  of  showing  that 
their  actions  as  to  other  segregated  schools 
within  the  system  were  not  also  motivated 
by  segregative  intent. 

This  burden-shifting  principle  is  not  new 
or  novel.  There  are  no  hard-and-fast  stand- 
ards governing  the  allocation  of  the  bturden 
of  proof  in  every  situation.  The  issue,  rather, 
"is  merely  a  question  of  policy  and  fairness 
based  on  experience  in  the  different  situa- 
tions." 9  J.  Wigmore,  Evidence  §  2486.  at  275 
(3d  ed.  1940).  In  the  context  of  racial  segre- 
gation in  public  education,  the  courts,  in- 
cluding this  Court,  have  recognized  a  variety 
of  situations  in  which  "fairness"  and  "pol- 
icy"   require   state   authorities   to   bear   the 
burden  of  explaining  actions  or  conditions 
which  appear  to  be  racially  motivated.  Thus, 
in  Swann,  402  U.S.,  at  18.  we  observed  that 
in  a  system  with  a  "history  of  segregp.tion." 
"where    it    is   possible    to    identify   a    "white 
school'  or  a  'Negro  school'  simply  by  refer- 
ence to  the  racial  composition  of   teachers 
and   staff,   the   quality   of   school   buildings 
and  equipment,  or  the  organization  of  spores 
activities,  a  prima  facie  c-ase  of  violation  of 
substantive  constitutional  rights  under  the 
Equal   Protection   Clause   is  shown."   Again, 
in  a  school  system  with  a  history  of  segre- 
gation, the  discharge  of  a  disproportionately 
large  number  of  Negro  teachers  Incident  to 
desegregation   "thrust(s]    ufon   the   School 
Boai'd  the  burden  oi  justifying  its  conduct 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence."  Chambers 
V.  Hendersonville  City  Board  of  Education, 
334  F.  2d  189,  192  (CA4  19C6)   (en  banc).  See 
also  United  States  v.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education.  372  F.  2d  836.  887-888    (CA5 
1966),  aff'd  en  banc,  380  F.  2d  385    (1967); 
North  Carolina  Teachers  Assn.  v.  Asheboro 
City  Board  of  Education,  393  F.  2d  736,  743 
(CA4    1968)     (en   banc);    Williams   v.    Kim- 
brough,  295  F.  Supp.  578,  585  (WD  La.  1969); 
Bonner  v.    Texas   City   Independent   School 
DistHct.    305    F.    Supp.    600.    621    (SD    Tex. 
1969).  Nor  is  this  burden-shlftlng  principle 
limited   to  former  statutory   dual   systems. 
See.  e.g.,  Davis  v.  School  District  of  the  City 
of  Pontiac,  309  P.  Supp.  734,  743.  744    (ED 
Mich.  1970),  aff'd,  443  P.  2d  673  (CA6  1971); 
United  States  v.  School  District  No.  151,  301 
F.  Supp.  201,  228  (ND  111.  1969),  modified  on 
other  grounds.  432  F.  2d  1147    (CA7  1970). 
Indeed,  to  say  that  a  system  has  a  "history 
of  segregation"  Is  merely  to  say  that  a  pat- 
tern   of    intentional    segregation   has   been 
establislied  In  the  past.  Thus,  be  It  a  statu- 
tory  dual   system   or   an   allegedly   unitary 
system  where  a  meaningful  portion  of  the 
system  is  found  to  be  Intentionally  segre- 
gated, the  existence  of  subsequent  or  other 
segregated  schooling  within  the  same  sys- 
tem justifies  a  rule  Imposing  on  the  school 
authorities  the  burden  of  proving  that  this 
segregated  schooling  Is  not  also  the  result 
of  intentionally  segregative  acts. 

In  discharging  that  burden,  it  Is  not 
enough,  of  course,  that  the  school  authori- 
ties rely  upon  some  allegedly  logical,  racially 
neutral  explanation  for  their  actions.  Their 
burden  Is  to  adduce  proof  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  finding  that  segregative  Intent  was 
not  among  the  fact<H«  that  motivated  their 
actions.  The  courts  below  attributed  much 


significance  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Board's  actions  in  the  core  city  area  ante- 
dated our  decision  in  Brovm.  We  reject  any 
suggestion  that  remoteness  In  time  has  any 
relevance  to  the  issue  of  intent.  If  the  ac- 
tions of  school  authorities  were  to  any 
degree  motivated  by  segregative  Intent  and 
the  segregation  resiilting  from  those  actions 
continues  to  exist,  tlie  fact  of  remoteness 
in  time  certainly  does  not  make  those  ac- 
tions any  less  "intentional."' 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  tlie 
prima  facie  case  may  not  be  met  by  evidence 
supporting  a  finding  that  a  lesser  degree  of 
segregated  schooling  In  the  core  city  area 
would  not  have  resulted  even  if  the  Board 
had  not  acted  as  It  did.  In  Swann.  we  sug- 
gested that  at  some  point  in  time  the. rela- 
tionship between  past  segregative  acts  and 
present  segregation  may  become  so  attenu- 
ated as  to  be  incapable  of  supporttog  a  find- 
ing of  de  jure  segregation  warranting  judi- 
cial mterventlon.  402  U.S..  at  31-32.  See  also 
Hobson  v.  Hansen.  269  P.  Supp.  401.  495  (DC 
1967).  aff'd  sub  nom.  Smuck  v.  Hobson,  132 
U.S.  App.  DC.  372.  408  F.  2d  175  (1969). '■ 
We  made  it  clear,  however,  that  a  connec- 
tion between  past  segregative  acts  and  pres- 
ent segregation  may  be  present  even  when 
not  apparent  and  that  close  examination  is 
required  before  concluding  that  the  connec- 
tion does  not  exist.  Intentional  school  segre- 
gation in  the  past  may  have  been  a  factor  in 
creating  a  natural  environment  for  the 
growth  of  further  segregation.  Thus,  if  re- 
spondent School  Board  cannot  disprove  seg- 
regative intent,  it  can  rebut  the  prima  facie 
case  only  by  shewing  that  its  past  segrega- 
tive acts  did  not  create  or  contribute  to  the 
current  segregated  condition  of  the  core  city 
schcolE. 

The  respondent  School  Board  invoked  at 
trial  Its  "neighborhood  school  policy"  as  ex- 
plaining racial  and  ethnic  concentrations 
within  the  core  city  schools,  arguing  that 
since  the  core  city  area  population  had  long 
been  Negro  and  Hispano,  the  concentrations 
were  necessarily  the  result  of  residential  pat- 
terns and  not  of  purposefully  segregative 
policies.  We  have  no  occasion  to  consider  in 
this  case  whether  a  "neighborhood  school 
poUcy"  of  itself  wiU  justify  racial  or  ethnic 
concentrations  in  the  absence  of  a  finding 
that  school  authorities  have  committed  acts 
constituting  de  jure  segregation.  It  Is 
enough  that  we  hold  that  the  mere  assertion 
of  such  a  policy  is  not  dispositive  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  school  authorites  have  been 
found  to  have  practiced  de  jure  segregation  in 
a  meaningful  portion  of  the  school  system  by 
techniques  that  Indicate  that  the  "neighbor- 
hood school"  concept  has  not  been  main- 
tained free  of  manipulation.  Our  observa- 
tions in  Swann,  supra,  at  28,  are  particularly 
instructive  on  this  score : 

"Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  basis.  All 
things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of  dis- 
crimination, it  might  well  be  desirable  to  as- 
sign pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal  In  a  system  that 
has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  main- 
tained to  enforce  racial  segregation.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  "Racially  neutral'  assignment  plans 
proposed  by  school  authorities  to  a  district 
court  may  be  inadequate;  such  plans  may  fail 
to  counteract  the  continuing  effects  of  past 
school  segregation  resulting  from  discrimina- 
tory location  of  school  sites  or  distortion  of 
school  size  In  order  to  achieve  or  maintain  an 
artificial  racial  separation.  When  school  au- 
thorities present  a  district  coiu-t  with  a 
'loaded  game  board,'  affirmative  action  in  the 
form  of  remedial  altering  of  attendance  zones 
is  proper  to  achieve  truly  nondiscriminatory 
assignments.  In  short,  an  assignment  plan  Is 
not  acceptable  simply  because  It  appears  to 
be  neutral." 
Thus,    respondent    School    Board    having 
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Mitchell,  Smedley,  Swansea,  Whlttier,  Wyatt, 
and  Wyman  Elementary  Schools;  Baker,  Cole, 
and  Morey  Junior  High  Schools;  and  East, 
West,  and  Manual  High  Schools. 

'The  first  of  the  District  Court's  four 
opinions,  303  F.Supp.  279,  was  iiled  July  31, 
1969,  and  granted  petitioners'  application 
for  a  preliminary  injunction.  The  second 
ophilon,  303  P.  Supp.  289,  was  filed  August  14, 

1969,  and  made  supplemental  findings  and 
conclusions.  The  third  opinion,  313  P.  Supp. 
61.  filed  March  21,  1970,  was  the  opinion  on 
the  merits.  The  fourth  opinion,  313  P.  Supp. 
90,  was  on  remedy  and  was  filed  May  21, 

1970,  The  District  Court  filed  an  imreported 
opinion  on  October  19,  1971,  In  which  relief 
was  extended  to  Hallett  and  Stedman  Ele- 
mentary Schools  which  were  found  by  the 
court  in  its  July  31,  1969,  opinion  to  be  pur- 
posefully segregated  but  were  not  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  three  1969  Board 
resolutions.  The  Court  of  Appeals  filed  five 
unreported  opinions:  on  August  5,  1969,  va- 
cating preliminary  injunctions;  on  August 
27,  1969,  staying  preliminary  injunction: 
ou  September  16,  1969.  on  motion  to  amend 
stay;  on  October  17,  1969.  denying  Motions 
to  Dismiss;  and  on  March  26,  1971,  granting 
stay.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  on  August  29, 
1969,  filed  an  opinion  reinstating  preliminary 
injunction,  398  US.   1215,  and  on  April  26, 

1971,  this  Court  entered  a  per  curiam  order 
veicatlng  the  Court  of  Appeals  stay.  402  U.S. 
182. 

« The  parties  have  used  the  terms  "Anglo." 
"Negro,"  and  "Hlspano"  throughout  the  rec- 
ord. We  shall  therefore  use  those  terms. 

'Hlspano"  is  the  term  used  by  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Education  to  refer  to  a  per- 
son of  Spanish,  Mexican,  or  Cuban  heritage. 
Colorado  Department  of  Education,  Human 
Relations  In  Colorado,  A  Historical  Record 
203  ( 1968) .  In  the  Southwest,  the  "Hlspanos" 
are  more  commonly  referred  to  as  "Chicanes  " 
or  "Mexican-Americans." 

The  more  specific  racial  and  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  Denver  public  .schools  Is  as 
follows : 
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Num- 
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Per- 
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Num- 
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Per- 
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Num- 
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Per- 
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Elsmentary.. 
Junior  high-  - 
Senior  high.. 

..  33,719 
..  14.848 

..  14,852 

61.8 
68.7 
72.8 

8,297 
2,893 
2,442 

15.2 
13.4 
12.0 

12, 570 
3.858 
3,101 

23,0 
17.9 
15.2 

Total. 

..  63,419 

65.7 

13.632 

14.1 

19.529 

20.2 

■  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Mexican  American  Education  Study,  Report 
1,  Ethnic  Isolation  of  Mexican  Americans  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Southwest  (Apr. 
1971);  United  Stotes  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  Mexican  American  Educational  .Series. 
Report  2,  Tlie  Unfinished  Education  (Oct. 
1971). 

•  The  Commission's  second  Report,  on  p.  41, 
summarizes  its  findings: 

"The  basic  finding  of  this  report  is  that 
minority  students  In  the  Southwest — Mex- 
ican Americans,  blacks,  American  Indians — 
do  not  obtain  the  benefits  of  public  education 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  their  Anglo  class- 
mates." 

"Our  Brother  Rehnquist  argues  in  dissent 
that  the  Court  somehow  transgresses  the 
"two-court"  rule.  Post,  at  264.  But  at  this 
stage,  we  have  no  occasion  to  review  the  fac- 
tual findings  concurred  in  by  the  two  courts 
below.  Cf.  Neil  v.  Biggers,  409  VS.  188  (1972) . 
We  address  only  the  questions  whether  those 
courts  applied  the  correct  legal  standard  In 
deciding  the  case  as  it  affects  the  core  city 
schools. 

"  The  Board  was  found  guilty  of  intention- 
ally segregative  acts  of  one  kind  or  another 
with  respect  to  the  schools  Usted  belcv.'.  (As 
to  Cole  and  East,  the  conclusion  rests  ou  the 
rescission  of  the  resolutions.) 
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Smiley  Junior  High.. 

Cole  Junior  High 
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555 
1.546 
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2,104 
1,996 
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3,378 
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..     2,910 
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The  total  Negro  school  eiu-ollment  in  196S 
wai : 

Elementary 8.297 

Junior  High 2,893 

Senior  High 2,442 

Thus,  the  above-mentioned  schools  in- 
c ; adcd : 

Flementarj'— 25.36%  of  all  Negro  elemen- 
tnry  pupils. 

Junior  High— 68.99':;.  of  all  Negro  junior 
lilgh  pTipils. 

Senior  High — 42.55%  of  all  Negro  senior 
high  pupils. 

Total— 37.69%  of  all  Negro  piipUs. 

'-Our  Brother  Rehnquist  argues  in  dis- 
sent that  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  did 
not  impo.se  an  "affhraatlve  duty  to  integrate  " 
the  schools  of  a  dual  school  system  but  was 
only  a  "prohibition  against  dlscriminatiou" 
"iu  the  sense  that  the  assignment  of  a  child 
to  a  particular  school  Is  not  made  to  depend 
on  his  race  .  .  .  ."  Infra,  at  258.  That  is  the 
iiUcrpretation  of  Brown  expressed  18  years 
ago  by  a  three-judge  cotirt  In  Brigga  v.  Elliott, 
132  F.  Supp.  776,  777  (1955)  :  "TJie  Constitu- 
tion, in  otlier  words,  does  not  require  iute- 
gration.  It  merely  forbids  discrimination.'' 
But  Gree7i  v.  County  School  Board,  391  U.S. 
430.  437-438  (1968),  rejected  that  interpreta- 
tion insoiar  as  Green  expressly  held  that 
"School  boards  .  .  .  operatuig  state-com- 
pelled dual  systems  were  nevertheless  clearly 
charged  (by  Brown  II \  with  the  affirmative 
duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  in  which 
racial  discrimiuatiou  would  be  eUmhmted 
root  and  branch."  Green  reraatus  the  goveru- 
Ing  principle.  Alexander  v.  Holmci  COuniy 
Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19  (1969); 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  402  U.S.  1,  15  (1971).  See  .ilso 
Kelley  v.  Metropolitan  Comity  Board  of  Ldu- 
cation.  317  F.  Supp.  980,  984  (1970) . 

'-  As  a  former  School  Board  President  wlic 
testified  for  the  respond€^n'> s  put  it:  'Once 
you  change  the  boundarv  of  any  one  school, 

it  is  affecting  all  the  schools "  TesU- 

niony  of  Mrs.  Lois  Heath  Jffljnaon  on  cross- 
examination.  App.  953a-952a, 

Similarly,  Judge  Wisdom  ha.s  recently 
stated: 

"Infection  at  one  school  Infects  all  schools. 
To  take  the  most  simple  example,  In  a  two 
school  system,  all  blacks  at  one  school  means 
all  or  almost  all  whites  at  the  other."  United 
States  V.  Texas  Education  Agency,  467  F.  2d 
848.  888  fCA5  1972). 

'•See  the  chart  at  455  F.  2d,  at  1008-1009, 
which  Indicates  that  31.767  pupils  attended 
the'schools  affected  by  the  resolutions. 

"  Our  Brother  Rehnqtjtst  argues  In  dissent 
that  the  District  Court  did  take  the  Park 
Hill  finding  Into  account  In  addressing  the 
question  of  alleged  de  fure  segregation  of  the 
core  city  schools.  Post,  at  262.  He  cites  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  footnote  to  the 
District  Court's  opinion  of  March  21.  1970, 
313  P.  Supp..  at  74-75.  n.  18:  "Although  past 
discriminatory  acts  may  not  be  a  .substantial 
factor  contributing  to  present  segregation, 
ihey  may  nevertheless  be  probative  on  the 
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issue  of  the  segregative  purpose  of  other  dis- 
criminatory acts  which  are  In  fact  a  sub- 
stantial factor  In  causing  a  present  segregated 
situation."  But  our  Brother  Reknqtjist  omits 
the  rest  of  the  footnote:  "Thus.  In  part  I  of 
this  opinion,  we  discussed  the  building  of 
Barrett,  boundary  changes  and  the  use  of 
mobUe  units  as  they  reUte  to  the  purpose 
for  the  rescission  of  Resolutions  1620,  1524 
and  1631."  Obviously,  the  DUtrlct  Court  was 
carefully  limiting  the  comment  to  the  con- 
sideration being  given  past  discriminatory 
acts  affecting  the  Park  Hill  schools  in  assess- 
ing the  causes  of  current  segregation  of  those 
schools. 

"In  addition  to  these  22  schools,  see  313 
P.  Bupp.,  at  78,  two  more  schools,  Elyrla  and 
Smedley  Elementary  Schools,  became  less 
than  30%  Anglo  after  the  District  Court's  de- 
cision on  the  merits.  These  two  schools  were 
thus  included  In  the  list  of  segregated  schools, 
313  P.  Supp.,  at  92. 

W402U.S.  1,  17-8  (1971). 

"It  may  be  that  the  District  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeals  were  applying  this  test  in 
holding  that  petitioners  had  failed  to  prove 
that  the  Board's  actions  "catised"  the  cturent 
condition  of  segregation  In  the  core  city 
schools.  But,  if  so,  certahily  plaintiffs  in  a 
school  desegregation  case  are  not  required 
to  prove  "cause"  In  the  sense  of  "non-attenu- 
ation." That  Is  a  factor  which  becomes  rele- 
vant only  after  past  Intentional  actions  re- 
sulting in  segregation  have  been  established. 
At  that  stage,  the  burden  becomes  the  school 
authorities'  to  show  that  the  ciu-rent  segre- 
gation Is  in  no  way  the  result  of  those  past 
segregative  actions. 

MiLLlKEN  V.  Bhadlet  418  U.S.  717  (1974) 

BuBGEB,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  In  which  S-rEWART,  BLACKMtm,  Powell, 
and  REHNQtnsT,  JJ.,  joined.  Stewart,  J.,  filed 
a  concurring  opinion.  Dottclas,  J.,  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion.  WHrrE,  J.,  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion,  in  which  Douglas,  Brennan,  and 
Marshall,  JJ.,  joined.  Marshall.  J.,  filed  a 
dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Douglas,  Bren- 
nan. and  WHrrE,  JJ.,  joined. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Covurt. 

•  •  »  »  * 

The  District  Court  found  that  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  created  and  maintained 
optional  attendance  zones  within  Detroit 
neighborhoods,  undergoing  special  transi- 
tion and  between  high  school  attendance 
areas  of  opposite  predominant  racial  composi- 
tions. These  zones,  the  court  found,  had  the 
"natural,  probable,  foreseeable  and  actual 
effect"  of  allowing  White  pupils  to  escape 
identifiably  Negro  schools.  338  P.  Supp.,  at 
587.  Similarly,  the  District  Court  found  that 
Detroit  school  attendance  zones  had  been 
drawn  along  north-south  boundary  lines  de- 
spite the  Detroit  Board's  awareness  that 
drawing  boundary  lines  in  an  east-west  direc- 
tion would  result  in  significantly  greater  de- 
segregation. Again,  the  District  Court  con- 
cluded, the  natural  and  actual  effect  of  these 
acts  was  the  creation  and  pe: .  etuation  of 
school  segregation  within  Detroit. 

The  District  Court  found  that  in  the  oper- 
ation of  its  school  transportation  program, 
which  was  designed  to  relieve  overcrowding, 
the  Detroit  Board  had  admittedly  bvused 
Negro  Detroit  pupils  to  predominantly  Negro 
schools  which  were  beyond  or  away  from 
closer  White  schools  with  available  space; 
This  practice  was  found  to  have  continued 
in  recent  years  despite  the  Detroit  Board's 
avowed  policy  adopted  in  1967,  of  utilizing 
tran.sportation  to  increase  desegregation : 

"With  one  exception  (necessitated  by  the 
burning  of  a  white  school),  defendant  Board 
has  never  bused  white  children  to  predomi- 
nantly black  schools.  The  Board  has  not 
bused  white  pupils  to  black  schools  despite 
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the  eiiormous  amount  of  space  available  in 
Inner-clty  schools.  There  were  22,961  vaoant 
seats  in  schools  90%  or  mor«  black."  888  F. 
Supp.,  at  688. 

With  respect  to  the  Detroit  Board  (rf  Edu- 
cation's practices  In  school  construction, 
the  District  C^urt  fotind  that  Detroit  school 
construction  generally  tended  to  have  segre- 
gative effect  with  the  great  majority  of 
schools  being  built  in  either  overwhelmingly 
all  Negro  or  all  White  neighborhoods  so  that 
the  new  schools  (q>ened  as  predominantly 
one  race  schools.  Thus,  of  the  14  schools 
which  opened  for  use  in  1970-1971,  11  opened 
over  90%  Negro  and  one  opened  less  than 
10%   Negro. 

The  District  Court  also  found  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  had  committed  several 
constitutional  violations  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  general  responsibility  for,  and 
supervision  of,  public  education.'  The  State, 
for  example,  was  found  to  have  failed,  until 
the  1971  Session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
to  provide  authorization  or  funds  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils  within  Detroit  re- 
gardless of  their  poverty  or  distance  from  the 
school  to  which  they  were  assigned;  during 
this  same  period  the  State  provided  many 
neighboring,  mostly  White,  suburban  dis- 
tricts the  full  range  of  state  supported 
transportation. 

The  District  Court  foimd  that  the  State, 
through  Act  48,  acted  to  "Impede,  delay  and 
minimize  racial  Integration  In  Detroit 
schools."  The  first  sentence  of  §  12  of  Act  48 
was  designed  to  delay  the  April  7,  1970,  de- 
segregation plan  originally  adopted  by  the 
Detroit  Board.  The  remainder  of  I  12  sought 
to  prescribe  for  each  school  in  the  eight 
districts  criterion  of  "free  choice "  and 
"neighborhood  schools,"  which,  the  District 
Court  found,  "had  as  their  purpose  and 
effect  the  maintenance  of  segregation."  338 
F.  Supp..  at  689.« 

The  District  Court  also  held  that  the  acts 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate entity  of  the  State,  were  attribu- 
table to  the  State  of  Michigan  thus  creating 
a  vicarious  liability  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Under  Michigan  law,  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  i  15, 
1981,  for  example,  school  building  construc- 
tion plans  had  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  prior  to  1962,  the 
State  Board  had  specific  statutory  authority 
to  supervise  school  site  selection.  The  proofs 
concerning  the  effect  of  Detroit's  school  con- 
struction program  were,  therefore,  found  to  . 
be  largely  applicable  to  show  State  responsl-  j  muster  their  legal  arguments  on  the  Issue." 


the  ensuing  actions  and  orders  of  the  Dis- 
trict Cotirt  are  significant  factors  and  will 
therefore  be  catalogued  In  some  detail. 

Following  the  District  Court's  abrupt  an- 
nouncement that  it  planned  to  consider  the 
Implementalton  of  multidistrict,  metropol- 
itan  area  remedy  to  the  segregation  problems 
identified  within  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  was  again  requested  to  grant  the 
outlying  school  districts  interventicMi  as  of 
right  on  the  ground  that  the  District  Court's 
new  request  for  multidistrict  plans  "may,  as 
a  practical  matter,  impair  or  impede  [the 
intervenor's]  ability  to  protect"  the  welfare 
of  their  students.  The  District  Court  took  the 
motions  to  Intervene  imder  advisement  pend- 
ing submission  of  the  requested  de8^;ration 
plans  by  Detroit  and  the  state  officials.  On 
March  7,  1972,  the  District  Court  notified 
all  parties  and  the  petitioner  school  districts 
seeking  interveiktion,  that  March  14,  1972, 
was  the  deadline  for  submission  of  recom- 
mendations for  conditions  of  intervention 
and  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  hear- 
ings on  Detroit-only  desegregation  plans.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  schedtiled  hearings, 
March  15, 1972,  the  District  Cotirt  granted  the 
motions  of  the  intervenor  school  districts  « 
subject,  iTifer  alia,  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

"1.  No  intervenor  will  be  permitted  to  as- 
sert any  claim  or  defense  previotisly  ad- 
judicated by  the  covirt. 

"2.  No  intervenor  ehall  reopen  any  ques- 
tion or  issue  which  has  previously  been  de- 
cided by  the  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"7.  New  intervenors  are  granted  interven- 
tion for  two  principal  purposes:  (a)  To  ad- 
vise the  court,  by  brief,  of  the  legal  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  considering  a  metropolitan 
plan;  (b)  To  review  any  plan  or  plans  for 
the  desegregation  of  the  so-called  larger 
Detroit  Metropolitan  area,  and  submitting 
objections,  modifications  or  alternatives  to 
it  or  them,  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  the  prior  orders  of  this  court."  I  App.. 
at  206. 

Upon  granting  the  motion  to  intervene  on 
March  15,  1972,  the  District  Court*  advised 
the  petitioning  Intervenors  that  the  court 
had  previously  set  March  22,  1972,  as  the 
date  for  the  filing  of  briefs  on  the  legal 
propriety  of  a  "metropolitan"  plan  of  deseg- 
regation and,  eccordingy.  that  the  Interven- 
ing school  districts  would  have  one  week  to 


blllty  for  the  segregative  results.'  ^ 

Turning  to  the  question  of  an  appropriate 
remedy  for  these  several  constitutional  viola- 
tions, the  District  Court  deferred  a  pending 
motion »  by  Intervening  parent  defendants  to 
Join  as  additional  parties  defendant  some  85 
school  districts  in  the  three  counties  sur- 
rounding Detroit  on  the  ground  that  effec- 
tive relief  could  not  be  achieved  without 
their  presence.'  The  District  Court  concluded 
that  this  motion  to  Intervene  was  "prema- 
ture," since  it  "has  to  do  with  relief"  and  no 
reasonably  specific  desegregation  plan  was 
before  the  court.  388  F.  Supp.,  at  595.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  District  Court  proceeded  to 
order  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  to  sub- 
mit desegregation  plans  limited  to  the  segre- 
gation problems  found  to  be  existing  within 
the  city  of  Detroit.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  state  defendants  were  directed  to 
submit  desegregation  plans  encompassing 
the  three-county  metropolitan  area '°  despite 
the  fact  that  the  school  districts  of  these 
three  counties  were  not  parties  to  the  action 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
claim  that  these  otitlying  counties  encom- 
passing some  85  separate  school  districts, 
had  committed  constitutional  violations.'^' 
An  effort  to  appeal  these  orders  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
the  orders  were  not  appealable.  468  P.  2d  902, 
cert,  denied,  409  U.S.  844.  The  sequence  of 


Thereafter,  and  following  the  completion  of 
hearings  on  the  Detroit-only  desegregation 
plans,  the  District  Court  Issued  the  four  rul- 
ings that  were  the  principal  issues  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

(a)  On  March  24.  1972.  two  days  after  the 
Interveners'  briefs  were  due,  the  District 
Court  issued  its  ruling  on  the  question  of 
whether  It  could  consider  relief  in  the  form 
of  a  metropolitan  plan,  encompassing  not 
only  the  city  of  Detroit,  but  the  larger  De- 
troit metropolitan  area.  It  rejected  the  state 
defendants'  arguments  that  no  state  action 
caused  the  segregation  of  the  Detroit  schools, 
and  the  intervening  suburban  districts'  con- 
tention that  inter-district  reUef  was  inappro- 
priate unless  the  suburban  districts  had 
themselves  committed  violations.  The  court 
concluded : 

"(I]t  is  proper  for  the  court  to  consider 
metropoUtan  plans  directed  toward  the  de- 
segregation of  the  Detroit  public  schools  as 
an  alternative  to  the  present  intra-city  de- 
segregation plans  before  it  and,  in  the  event 
that  the  court  finds  such  intra-city  plans 
inadequate  to  desegregate  such  schools,  the 
court  IS  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  required  to 
consider  a  metropolitan  remedy  for  deseg- 
regation." Pet.  App.,  at  61a. 

(b)  On  March  28,  1972,  the  District  Court 
issued  its  findings  and  conclusions  on  the 
three  "Detroit-only"  plans  submitted  by  the 
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ids  was  an  essential 

ly   Involving   them. 

1972,   the  DlBtrlct 

on  the  "desegrega- 

Indlngs  and  conclu- 


clty  Boto'd  and  the  Kcpondents.  It  found 
that  tte  iMst  of  the  thr^  plans  "wooM  make 
the  Detratt  tjstan  I  more  McnttflaMy 
Black  .  .  .  therebr  inetteastng  the  mgbU  of 
Whites  from  the  city  tktA  the  ■jateia."  Fet. 
App..  at  53a-«6a.  Pnxn  this  Ute  emxrt  eon- 
elTided  tbat  the  |Han  '^foiild  not  aeoompUsh 
desegregatkni  within  th^  corporate  gcograpli- 
ical  UmttB  of  the  clty.'^  Id.,  at  66a.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Dlstrtct  OotR|e  held  that  "it  roust 
look  beyond  the  limits  tot  the  Detroit  school 
dlstrlet  for  a  solution  to  the  problem,"  and 
that  "fsjcaiool  district  ines  are  simply  mat- 
ters of  political  convenience  and  may  not  be 
used  to  deny  constltiitional  rights."  Id.,  at 
57a.  J 

(c)  During  the  period  from  March  28,  1972 
to  Aprtt  14,  1972,  the] District  Court  con- 
ducted hearings  on  m  metropolitan  plan. 
Counsel  for  the  petitioning  intervenors  was 
allowed  to  participate  li  these  hearings,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  conlne  his  argument  to 
"the  size  and  expanse  Jof  the  metropolitan 
plan"  without  addressing  the  intervenors" 
opposition  to  such  a  ^medy  or  the  claim 
that  a  finding  of  a 
by  the  tntervenor 
predicate  to  any  pem( 
Thereafter,  on  June  1 
Court  Issued  its  rulini 
tlon  area"  and  related 

sions.  The  court  ackntiwledged  at  the  out 
set  that  it  had  'taken  no  proofs  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
86  public  school  districts  in  the  counties  [in 
the  Detroit  area],  ndr  on  the  issue  of 
whether,  with  the  excau-slon  of  tlie  city  of 
Detroit  school  dlstrtct,  Isuch  school  districts 
have  committed  acts  of  d«  jure  segregation." 
Nevertheless,  the  court  [designated  63  of  the 
85  rabartian  school  dlsplcts  plus  Detroit  as 
the  "desegregaUon  area"  and  appointed  a 
panel  to  prepare  and  Eubniit  "an  ^ective  de- 
segregation plan "  for  jthe  Dctndt  schooLs 
that  would  encompi 
gation  area."  The  pi 
15  clusters,  each  contal 
trolt  system  and  two  oi 
tricts,  and  was  to  "acl 
gree  of  actual  desegrei 
upon  Implementation, 
classroom  [would  be|  BubstantlaUy  dlspro- 
p<»tlonate  to  the  overill  pupil  racial  com- 
position. Pet.  App.  101«-103a. 

(d)  On  July  11,  197t,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  by  the  court- 
appotnted  deaegregatloB  panel,  the  District 
Court  ordered  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
to  purchase  or  lease  "^at  least"  295  school 
btises  for  the  purpose!  of  providing  trans- 
portation under  an  interim  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  1973-1673  school  year.  The 
costs  of  this  acquisition  were  to  be  borne  by 
the  state  defendants.  Pit.  App.,  at  106a-107a. 

On  June  12.  1973.  a  flivlded  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals, sitting  en  bant,  aflinncd  in  part, 
vacated  in  part  and  rtmanded  for  further 
proceedings  484  F.  2d  ^15  (CA6  1973)'^.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held,  jfirst,  that  the  record 
supported  the  District]  Court's  finding  and 
conclusions  on  the  coi 
committed  by  the  Deti 
at  221-238.  and  bv  the 
F.  ad,  at  339-241".  It  si 
racial  dLscrinUnatlon  Aiown  in  the  record 
are  "causedly  related]  to  the  substantial 
amount  of  segregation  found  in  the  Detroit 
school  system,"  484  F.  2d,  at  241,  and  that 
"the  Dlstrtct  Court  was|  therefore,  authorized 
and  required  to  take  tofiective  measures  to 
desegregate  the  De*olt  Public  School 
System,"  434  F.  2d,  2^2. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  agreed  with  the 
District  Court  that  'an^  less  comprehensive  a 
solution  than  a  metropolitan  area  plan  would 
result  in  an  all  black  school  system  imme- 
diately surrounded  byi  practically  all  whlta 
suburban  school  systems,  with  au  overwhelm- 
ing white  majority  population  in  the  total 


the  entire  desegre- 
was  to  be  based  on 
Jug  part  of  the  De- 
more  suburban  dis- 
keve  the  greatest  de- 
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metropolitan  area,"  484  F.  ad,  at  245.  The 
court  went  on  to  state  that  it  could  "not  see 
how  such  Mgregatkm  can  toe  any  lees  harm- 
ful to  the  minority  students  than  If  the  same 
result  were  aecomplMhed  within  one  school 
district,"  404  F.  ad.  M6. 

Aooordlngly,  the  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
cluded that  the  only  fcaalble  desegregation 
plan  invftfves  the  croaahig  of  the  boundary 
lines  between  the  Detroit  School  District  and 
adjacent  or  nearby  school  districts  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  providing  an  effective 
desegregation  plan,"  481  F.  2d,  at  240.  It 
reasoned  that  such  a  plan  would  be  appro- 
priate because  of  the  State's  violations,  and 
could  be  implemented  because  of  the  State's 
authority  to  control  local  school  districts. 
Without  further  elaboration,  and  without 
any  discussion  of  the  claims  that  no  constl- 
Uitlonal  violation  by  the  outlying  districts 
had  been  shown  and  that  no  exldence  on  that 
point  had  been  allorved,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held: 

"[TJhe  State  has  committed  de  jure  acts 
of  segregation  and  .  .  .  the  State  controls  the 
instrumentalities  whose  action  is  necessary 
to  remedy  the  harmful  effects  of  the  State 
acts."  Ibid. 

An  Inter -district  remedy  was  Ihtts  held  to 
be  "within  the  equity  powers  of  tl»e  District 
Court."  484  F.  2d,  at  250.' 

The  Court  of  Appeals  expros-ed  no  views 
on  the  propriety  of  the  District  Com-t's  com- 
position of  the  metropolitan  "desegregation 
area."  It  held  that  an  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts that  might  be  affected  by  any  metro- 
polltanwide  remedy  .should,  under  Rule  10, 
Fed.  Rule  Civ.  Proc.,  be  made  parties  to  the 
case  on  remand  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the  scope  and  Im- 
plementation of  such  a  remedy.  484  F.  2d.  at 
251-252.  Under  the  terms  of  the  remand,  how- 
ever, the  District  Court  was  "not  reqttlred"  to 
receive  fiuther  evidence  on  the  Issue  of 
segregation  In  the  Detroit  schools  or  on  the 
propriety  of  a  Detroit-only  remedy,  or  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  affected  districts  had 
committed  any  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Detroit  pupils  or  others.  484  F.  2d,  at 
262.  Finally,  the  Court  of  Appeals  vacated  the 
District  Court's  order  directing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  school  buses,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  District  Court  to  consider  reimposliig  the 
order  "at  the  appropriate  time."  484  F.  2d  262. 
n 

Ever  since  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  n.S.  483  ( 1954) ,  Judicial  consideration  of 
school-desegregation  cases  lias  begun  with 
the  standard  that: 

"[I|n  the  field  of  public  education  the  doc- 
trine of  separate  but  equal  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  Inherently 
unequal."  347  US.,  at  495. 

This  ha.s  been  reafflrmed  time  and  again  as 
the  meaning  of  the  CorLstitutlon  and  the  con- 
trolling rule  of  law. 

The  target  of  the  Brown  holding  was  clear 
and  forthright:  the  elimination  of  state  man- 
dated or  deliberately  maintained  dual  school 
systems  with  certain  schools  for  Negro  pupils 
and  others  for  White  pupils.  This  duality  and 
racial  segregation  was  held  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  cases  subsequent  to  1954,  in- 
cluding pwirtlcularly  Gfreen  v.  County  School 
Board  of  New  Kent  County,  391  U.S.  430 
n968);  Raney  v.  Board  of  Education,  391 
UJS.  443  (1968) ;  Monroe  v.  Boc.rd  of  Commis- 
sioners. 391  U.S.  450  (19C8);  Swann  v.  Char- 
!otte-3tecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402 
US.  1  ( 1971 ) :  Wright  v.  Council  of  City  of 
Emporia,  407  U5.  451  (1972);  United  States 
v.  ScotZflTKf  Neck  Board  of  Education,  407 
U.S.  484. 

The  Swann  case,  of  course,  dealt  "with  the 
problem  of  defining  in  more  precise  terms 
than  heretofore  the  scope  of  the  duty  of 
school  authorities  and  district  courts  In  im- 
plementing BroKn  I  and  the  mandate  to 
eliminate  duel  systems  and  establish  anlt.ary 
systems  at  once."  102  T7.S.,  at  8.  In  Brown 


V.  Board  of  Education,  349  UB.  204  <1966) 
(Bronvn  11),  the  Court's  first  encounter  with 
the  problem  of  remedies  in  achol  desegrega- 
tion cases,  the  Court  noted  that: 

"In  fashlotLing  and  effectuating  the  decrees 
the  eoiirts  win  be  guided  by  equitable  prin- 
ciples. lYaditlonally,  equity  has  been  char- 
acterised by  a  practical  OexibUity  in  shaping 
its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for  adjoating 
and  reconciling  public  and  private  needs." 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  348  UB.  294, 
299-300  (1956). 

In  further  refining  the  remedial  process, 
Svparin  held,  the  task  is  to  correct,  by  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  individual  and  collective  in- 
terests, "the  condition  that  offends  the  Con- 
stitution." A  federal  remedial  power  may  be 
exercised  "only  on  the  basis  of  a  ccmstitu- 
tional  violation"  and,  "[ajs  with  any  equity 
case,  the  nature  of  the  violation  determines 
the  scope  of  the  remedy."  402  UB..  at  15, 16. 

Proceeding  from  these  basic  principles,  we 
first  note  that  In  the  District  Court  the  com- 
plainants sought  a  remedy  aimed  at  tiie  con- 
dition alleged  to  offend  the  Constitution— 
the  segregation  within  the  Detroit  City 
school  district.  The  court  acted  on  this 
theory  of  the  case  and  In  Its  initial  ruling 
on  the  "Desegregation  Area"  stated: 

"The  task  before  this  court,  therefore,  is 
now,  and  .  .  .  has  always  been,  bow  to  de- 
segregate the  Detroit  public  schools."  Pet: 
App..  at  61a. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  District  Court 
abruptly  rejected  the  prcqjosed  Detroit  only 
plans  on  the  ground  that  "while  It  would 
provide  a  racial,  mix  more  in  keeping  with 
the  Black-White  proportions  of  the  student 
papulation,  [it]  would  accentuate  the  racial 
identlflabUity  of  the  (Detroit)  district  as  a 
Black  school  system,  and  woitld  not  accom- 
plish desegregation."  Pet.  App.,  at  56a. 
'°lT)he  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  is  such,"  said  the  court,  "that  the  plan's 
implementation  would  clearly  make  the  en- 
tire Detroit  public  school  system  racially 
ideuUfiable'  (Pet.  App..  at  54a),  "teav[ingl 
many  of  its  schools  75  to  00  percent  Black. ' 
Pet.  App.,  at  55a. 

Consequently,  the  court  reasoned.  It  wns 
Imperative  to  "look  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Detroit  school  district  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  .segregation  In  the  Detroit 
.schools  .  .  ."  since  "school  district  lines  are 
simply  matters  of  political  convenience  and 
may  not  be  used  to  deny  constltutlona! 
rights."  Id.,  at  57a.  Accordingly,  the  District 
Court  proceeded  to  redefine  the  relevant  area 
to  Include  areas  of  predominantly  White 
pupil  population  in  order  to  ensure  that 
"upon  Implementation,  no  school,  grade  or 
classroom  [would  he]  substantially  dispro- 
portionate to  the  overall  racial  composition" 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

While  specifically  acknowledging  that  the 
Di.strict  Courts  findings  of  a  condition  of 
segregation  were  limited  to  Detroit,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  approved  the  use  of  its*  metro- 
politan remedy  largely  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is:  "impossible  to  declare  'clearly  erro- 
neous' the  District  Judge's  conclusion  that 
any  Detroit  only  segregation  plan  will  lead 
directly  to  a  single  segregated  Detroit  school 
district  overwhelmingly  black  in  all  of  Its 
scliools,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  suburbs  and 
suburban  school  districts  overwhelmingly 
white  In  composition  In  a  state  in  which  the 
racial  composition  is  87  percent  white  and  13 
percent  black."  484  F.  2d,  at  249. 

Viewing  the  record  as  a  whole,  It  seems 
clear  that  the  District  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  shifted  the  primary  focus  from  a 
Detroit  remedy  to  the  metropolitan  area  only 
because  of  their  conclusion  that  total  deseg- 
regation of  Detroit  would  not  produce  the 
racial  balance  which  they  perceived  as  de- 
sirable. Both  courts  proceeded  on  an  tissump- 
tion  that  the  Detroit  schools  cotild  not  be 
truly  desegredated — In  their  view  of  what 
constituted  desegregation — unless  the  racial 
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composition  of  the  student  body  of  each 
school  subetantiaUy  reflected  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  population  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  as  a  whole.  The  metropolitan  area 
was  then  defined  as  Detroit  pltis  63  of  the 
outlying  school  districts.  That  this  was  the 
approach  the  District  Court  expressly  and 
frankly  employed  Is  shown  by  the  order 
which  expressed  the  covu-t's  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional standard. 

"Within  the  limitations  of  reasonable 
travel  time  and  distance  factors,  pupil  re- 
assignments  shall  be  effected  within  the 
clusters  described  In  Exhibit  P.M.  12  so  as 
to  achieve  the  greatest  degree  of  actual  de- 
segregation to  the  end  that,  upon  Implemen- 
tation, no  school,  grade  or  classroom  [will 
be]  substantially  disproportionate  to  the 
overall  pupil  racial  composition."  Petn.  App. 
at  101a-102a  (emphasis  added) . 

In  Steann,  which  arose  In  the  context  of 
a  single  Independent  school  district,  the 
Court  held: 

"If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  require  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obUged  to  reverse."  402  U.S.,  at  24. 

The  clear  Import  of  this  language  from 
Swann  is  that  desegregation.  In  the  sense 
of  dismantling  a  dual  school  system,  does 
not  require  any  pto'tlcular  racial  balance 
in  each  "school,  grade  or  classroom."  "  See 
Spencer  v.  .  ,  S1027  (1972). 

Here  the  District  Court's  approach  to  what 
constituted  "actual  desegregation"  raises 
the  fundamental  question  not  presented  In 
Steann,  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  a 
federal  conrt  may  order  desegregation  relief 
that  embraces  more  than  a  single  school 
district.  The  court's  analytical  starting  point 
was  its  conclusion  that  school  district  lines 
are  no  more  than  arbitrary  lines  on  a  map 
"drawn  for  political  convenience."  Boundary 
lines  may  be  bridged  where  there  has  been 
a  constitutional  violation  calling  for  Inter- 
district  relief,  but,  the  notion  that  school 
district  lines  may  be  casually  ignored  or 
treated  as  a  mere  administrative  conveni- 
ence Is  contrary  to  the  history  of  public 
education  In  our  country.  No  single  tradition 
in  public  education  Is  more  deeply  rooted 
than  local  control  over  the  operation  of 
schools;  local  autonomy  has  long  been 
thought  essential  both  ra  the  maintenance 
of  community  concern  aiid  suppwrt  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  quality  of  the  educational 
process.  See  Right  v.  Council  of  the  City 
of  Emporia,  407  UB.  451,  460.  Thus,  In  San 
Antonio  School  District  v.  Rodriguez,  411 
U.S.  1,  50,  we  observed  that  local  control 
over  the  educational  process  affords  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  decision- 
making, permits  the  structuring  of  school 
programs  to  fit  local  needs,  and  encovirages 
"experimentation.  Innovation  and  a  healthy 
competition  for  educational  excellence." 

The  Michigan  educational  structure  In- 
volved In  this  case.  In  common  with  most 
States,  provides  for  a  large  measure  of  local 
control  "•  and  a  review  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  these  local  powers  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  Inter-dlstrlct  remedy 
approved  by  the  two  courts  could  disrupt 
and  alter  the  structiwe  of  public  education 
In  Michigan.  The  metropolitan  remedy  wotild 
require  In  effect,  consolidation  of  54  Inde- 
pendent school  districts  historically  admin- 
istered as  separate  units  into  a  vast  new 
super  school  district.  See  n.  10,  supra.  En- 
tirely apart  from  the  logistical  and  other 
serious  problems  attending  large-scale  trans- 
portation of  students,  the  consolidation 
would  give  rise  to  an  array  of  other  problems 
In  financing  and  operating  this  new  school 
system.  Some  of  the  more  obvlotis  questions 
wovild  be:  What  wotild  be  the  status  and 
authority  of  the  present  popularly  elected 
school  boards 
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Would  the  children  of  Detroit  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  and  operating  control  of  a 
school  board  elected  by  the  parents  and 
residents  of  other  districts?  What  board  or 
boards  would  levy  taxes  tor  school  operations 
In  these  54  districts  constituting  the  con- 
solidated metropolitan  area?  What  provisions 
could  be  made  for  assuring  substanUal 
equality  in  tax  levies  among  the  64  districts 
if  this  were  deemed  required?  What  provi- 
sions would  be  made  for  fiiianclng?  Would 
the  validity  of  long-term  bonds  be  Jeopard- 
ized unless  approved  by  all  of  the  component 
districts  as  well  as  the  State?  What  body 
would  determine  that  portion  of  the  currlctila 
now  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  school 
boards?  Who  would  establish  attendance 
zones  purchase  school  equipment,  locate  and 
construct  new  schools  and  Indeed  attend  to 
all  the  myriad  day-to-day  decisions  that  are 
necessary  to  school  operations  affecting  po- 
tentially more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion pupils?  See  n  10,  supra. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  all  of  these  vital 
operational  problems  are  yet  to  be  resolved 
by  the  District  Cotu-t,  and  that  this  is  the 
ptu-pose  of  the  Court  of  Appeals'  proposed 
remand.  But  it  Is  obvious  from  the  scope  of 
the  inter-dlstrlct  remedy  Itself  that  absent  a 
complete  restructuring  of  the  laws  of  Mich- 
igan relating  to  school  districts  the  District 
Cotu-t  will  become  first,  a  de  facto  "legis- 
lative authority"  to  resolve  these  complex 
questions,  and  then  the  "school  superintend- 
ent"  for  the  entire  area.  This  Is  a  task  which 
few,  if  any.  Judges  are  qualified  to  perform 
and  one  which  would  deprive  the  people  of 
conti-ol  of  schools  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

Of  couse,  no  state  law  Is  above  the  Con- 
stitution. School  district  lines  and  the  pres- 
ent laws  with  respect  to  local  control,  are 
not  sacronsanct  and  if  they  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  federal  courts  have 
a  duty  to  prescribe  appropriate  remedies.  See 
e.g.,  Wright  v.  Council  of  City  of  Emporia 
407  U.S.  451;  United  States  v.  Scotland  Neck 
Board  of  Education,  407  U.S.  484  (state  or 
local  officials  preserved  from  carrying  out  a 
new  school  district  from  an  existing  district 
that  was  in  process  of  dismantling  a  dual 
school  system) :  cf.  Henry  v.  County  Board  of 
Education  of  Sevier  County,  420  F.  2d  304 
(CAS  1909)  (State  contributed  to  separation 
of  races  by  drawing  of  school  district  lines) ; 
United  States  v.  Texas.  321  F.  Supp  1043  (FD) 
Tex.  1970).  aff'd.  417  F.  2d  441  (CA5  1971). 
cert,  denied,  sub  nam.  Ed^ar  v.  United  States, 
401  U.S.  1016  (one  or  more  school  districts 
created  and  maintained  for  one  race).  But 
oiu"  prior  holdings  have  been  confined  to 
violations  and  remedies  within  a  single  school 
district.  We  therefore  txuTi  to  address,  for  the 
first  time,  the  validity  of  a  remedy  mandat- 
ing cross-district  of  Inter-dlstrict  consoli- 
dation to  remedy  a  condition  of  segregation 
found  to  exist  In  only  one  district. 

The  controlling  priclnple  consistently  ex- 
pounded In  our  holdings  Is  that  the  scope 
of  the  remedy  Is  determined  by  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  constitutional  violation. 
Swann,  supra,  at  16.  Before  the  boundaries  of 
separate  and  autonomous  school  districts 
may  be  set  aside  by  consolidating  the  sepa- 
rate units  for  remedial  ptuTXwes  or  by  Im- 
posing a  cross-district  remedy,  it  must  first 
be  shown  that  there  has  been  a  constitu- 
tional violation  vrithln  one  district  that  pro- 
duces a  significant  segregative  effect  In  an- 
other district.  Specifically  it  must  be  shown 
that  racially  discriminatory  acts  of  the  state 
or  local  school  districts,  or  of  a  single  school 
district  have  been  a  substantial  cause  of 
inter-district  segregation.  Thus  an  inter-dls- 
trlct remedy  might  be  In  order  where  the 
racially  discriminatory  acts  of  one  or  more 
school  districts  caused  racial  segregation  In 
an  adjacent  dlstrtct,  or  where  district  lines 
have  been  deliberately  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
race.  In  such  clrcmnstances  an  inter-dlstrlct 


remedy  would  be  appropriate  to  eUminate 
the  inter-dlstrlct  aegregaUon  directly  caused 
by  the  constitutional  violation.  Oonvsnsly. 
without  an  Inter-dlstrlct  violation  and  Inter- 
dlstrict  effect,  there  Is  no  constitutional 
wrong  calling  tat  an  Inter-dlstrlct  remedy. 

The  record  before  us,  voltimlnous  as  It  is. 
contains  evidence  of  de  jure  segregated  con- 
ditions only  In  the  Detroit  schools;  Indeed, 
that  was  the  theory  on  which  the  litigation 
was  initially  based  and  on  which  the  Dis- 
trict Court  took  evidence.  See  pp.  18-19,  supra 
With  no  showing  of  significant  violation  by_ 
the  63  outlying  school  districts  and  no  evi- 
dence of  any  Inter-dlstrict  violation  or  effect, 
the  coiut  went  beyond  the  original  theory 
of  the  case  as  framed  by  the  pleadings  and 
mandated  a  metropolitan  area  remedy.  To 
approve  the  remedy  ordered  by  the  court 
would  Impose  on  the  outlying  districts,  not 
shown  to  have  committed  any  ccmstltutlonal 
vlcdatlon.  a  wholly  Impermlssltde  remedy 
based  on  a  standard  not  hinted  at  in  Brown 
I  and  //  or  any  holding  of  this  Court. 

In  dissent  Mk.  Jostick  Whttb  and  Ma. 
JosTicK  Maxshaix,  undertake  to  demon- 
strate that  agencies  having  statewide  au- 
thority participated  in  maintaining  the  dual 
school  system  found  to  exist  In  Detroit.  They 
are  apparently  of  the  view  that  once  such 
participation  is  shown,  the  District  Court 
should  have  a  relatively  free  hand  to  recon- 
struct school  districts  outside  of  Detroit  in 
fashioning  relief.  Our  assiunptlon,  arguendo 
that  state  agencies  did  participate  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Detroit  system,  should 
make  it  clear  that  it  Is  not  on  this  point  that 
we  part  company.  The  difference  between  us 
arises  Instead  from  established  doctrine  laid 
down  by  our  cases.  Brown,  supra.  Green, 
supra,  Swann,  supra,  Scotland  Neck,  supra, 
and  Emporia,  supra,  each  addressed  the  Issue 
of  constitutional  wrong  In  terms  of  an  estab- 
lished geographic  and  administrative  school 
system  populated  by  both  Negro  and  White 
children.  In  such  a  context,  terms  such  as 
"unitary"  and  "dual"  systems,  and  "racially 
identifiable  schools."  have  meaning,  and  the 
necessary  federal  authority  to  remedy  the 
constitutional  wrong  is  firmly  established. 

But  the  remedy  is  necessarily  designed,  as 
all  remedies  are,  to  restore  the  victims  of  dis- 
criminatory conduct  to  the  position  they 
wotild  have  occupied  in  the  absence  of  such 
conduct.  Disparate  treatment  of  White  and 
Negro  students  occurred  vrithln  the  Detroit 
school  system,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  on 
this  record  the  remedy  must  be  limited  to 
that  system.  Swann,  supra,  at  16. 

The  constitutional  right  of  the  Negro  re- 
spondents residing  in  Detroit  is  to  attend  a 
unitary  school  system  in  that  district.  Un- 
less petitioners  drew  the  district  lines  In  a 
discriminatory  fashion,  or  arranged  for  White 
students  residing  in  the  Detroit  district  to 
attend  schools  in  Oakland  and  Macomb 
Counties,  they  were  under  no  constitutional 
duty  to  make  provisions  by  Negro  students 
to  do  so.  The  view  of  the  dissenters  that  the 
existence  of  a  dual  system  in  Detroit  can  be 
made  the  basis  for  a  decree  requiring  cross- 
district  transportation  of  pupils  cannot  be 
supported  on  the  grotmds  that  it  represents 
merely  the  devising  of  a  suitably  flexible 
remedy  for  the  violation  of  rights  already 
established  by  our  prior  decisions.  It  can  be 
supported  only  by  drastic  expansion  of  the 
constitutional  right  itself,  an  expansion  with- 
out any  support  in  either  consitutlonal  prin- 
ciple or  precedent.^* 

m 

We  recognize  that  the  slx-voltmie  record 
presently  under  consideration  contains  lan- 
guage and  some  specific  incidental  findings 
thought  by  the  District  Court  to  afford  a 
basis  for  inter-dlstrict  relief.  However,  these 
comparatively  isolated  findings  and  brief 
comments  concern  only  one  possible  Inter- 
dlstrlct  violation  and  are  foimd  In  the  con- 
text of  a  proceeding  that,  as  the  District 
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Appeals,  particularly  since  it  embraced  po- 
tentially 52  districts  having  no  responsibility 
for  the  arrangement  and  Involved  503,000 
pupils  in  addition  to  Detroit's  276,000  stu- 
dents. 

(3)  The  Court  of  Appeals  cited  the  enact- 
ment of  state  legislation  (Act  48)  which 
had  the  effect  of  rescinding  Detroit's  volun- 
tary desegregation  plan  (the  April  7  Plan). 
That  plan,  however,  affected  only  12  of  21 
Detroit  high  schools  and  had  no  causal  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  pupils  by 
race  between  Detroit  and  the  other  school 
districts  within  the  tri-county  area. 

(4)  The  court  relied  on  the  State's  au- 
thority to  supervise  school,  site  selection  and 
to  approve  building  construction  as  a  basis 
for  holding  the  State  responsible  for  the 
segregative  results  of  the  school  construction 
program  in  Detroit.  Specifically,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  asserted  that  during  the  period 
between  1919  and  1969  the  State  Board  of 
education  exercised  general  authority  as 
overseer  of  site  acquisitions  by  local  boards 
for  new  school  construction,  and  suggested 
that  this  State  approved  school  construction 
"fostered  segregation  throughout  the  Detroit 
Metropolitan  area."  Pet.  App.,  at  157a.  This 
brief  comment,  however,  is  not  supported  by 
the  evidence  taken  at  trial  since  that  evi- 
dence was  specifically  limited  to  proof  that 
school  site  acquisition  and  school  construc- 
tion within  the  city  of  Detroit  produced 
de  jure  segregation  within  the  city  itself. 
Pet.  App.,  at  144a-151a.  Thus,  there  was  no 
evidence  suggesting  that  the  State's  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  either  school  construc- 
tion or  site  acquisition  within  Detroit 
affected  the  racial  composition  of  the  school 
population  outside  Detroit  or,  conversely, 
that  the  State's  school  construction  and  site 
acquisition  activities  within  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts affected  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools  within  Detroit. 

(5)  The  Court  of  Appeals  also  relied  upon 
the  District  Court's  finding  that: 

'This  and  other  financial  limitations,  such 
as  those  on  bonding  and  the  working  of  the 
state  and  formula  whereby  suburban  dis- 
tricts were  able  to  make  far  larger  per  pupil 
expenditures  despite  less  tax  effect,  have 
created  and  perpetuated  systematic  educa- 
tional inequalities."  Pet.  App.,  at  153a. 

However,  neither  the  Court  of  Appeals  nor 
the  District  Court  offered  any  indication  in 
the  record  or  in  their  opinions  as  to  how,  if 
at  all,  the  availability  of  state  financed  aid 
for  some  Michigan  students  outside  Detroit 
but  not  within  Detroit,  might  have  affected 
the  racial  character  of  any  of  the  State's 
school  districts.  Furthermore,  as  the  re- 
spondents recognize,  the  application  of  our 
recent  ruling  in  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District  v.  Rodriguez,  411  U.S.  1,  to 
this  state  education  financing  system  is 
questionable,  and  this  issue  was  not  ad- 
dressed by  either  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  the 
District  Court.  This,  again,  underscores  the 
crucial  fact  that  the  theory  upon  which  the 
case  proceeded  related  solely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Detroit  city  violations  as  a  basis  for 
desegregating  Detroit  schools  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  trial,  neither  the  parties  nor  the 
trial  judge  were  concerned  with  a  founda- 
tion for  inter-district  relief.'^ 

IV 

Petitioners  have  urged  that  they  were  de- 
nied due  process  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  District  Court  limited  their  participation 
after  intervention  was  allowed  thus  preclud- 
ing adequate  opportunity  to  present  evidence 
that  they  had  committed  no  acts  having  a 
segregative  effect  in  Detroit.  In  light  of  our 
holding  that  absent  an  Inter-district  viola- 
tion there  is  no  basis  forr  an  inter-distrlct 
remedy,  we  need  not  reach  these  claims.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  the  District  Court,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
provided  an  Inter -district  remedy  In  the  face 


of  a  record  which  shows  no  constitutional 
violations  that  would  call  for  equitable  relief 
except  within  the  city  of  Detroit.  In  these 
circumstances  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
parties  to  address,  or  for  the  District  Court 
to  consider,  whether  there  were  racially  dis- 
criminatory acts  for  which  any  of  the  63  out- 
lying districts  were  responsible  and  which 
had  direct  and  significant  segregative  effect 
on  schools  of  more  than  one  district. 

We  conclude  that  the  relief  ordered  by  the 
District  Court  and  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  based  upon  an  erroneous  stand- 
ard and  was  unsxipported  by  record  evidence 
that  acts  of  the  outlying  districts  affected 
the  discrimination  found  to  exist  in  the 
schools  of  Detroit.  Accordingly,  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  vacated  and  the 
case  is  remanded  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  this  opinion  leading  to 
prompt  formulation  of  a  decree  directed  to 
eliminating  the  segregation  found  to  exist  in 
Detroit  city  schools,  a  remedy  which  has 
been  delayed  since  1970. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Optional  zones,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
dual  zones  or  dual  overlapping  zones,  provide 
pupils  living  within  certain  areas  a  choice  of 
attendance  at  one  of  two  high  schools. 

*  The  Court  of  Appeals  found  record  evi- 
dence that  in  at  least  one  instance  during 
the  period  between  1957-1958,  Detroit  served 
a  suburban  school  district  by  contracting 
with  it  to  educate  Its  Negro  high  school 
students  by  transporting  them  away  from 
nearby  suburban  White  high  schools  and 
past  Detroit  high  schools  which  were  pre- 
dominantly White,  to  all  or  predominantly 
Negro  Detroit  schools.  Bradley  v.  Milliken, 
484  F.  2d  215,  231  (CA6  1973). 

"School  districts  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
are  instrumentalities  of  the  State  and  sub- 
ordinate to  its  State  Board  of  Education  and 
legislature.  The  Constitution  of  the.  State  of 
Michigan,  Art.  VTII,  £  2,  provides  in  relevant 
part: 

"The  legislature  shall  maintain  and  sup- 
port a  system  of  free  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  defined  by  law." 

Similarly,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  that  "The  .school  district  is  a  state 
agency.  Moreover,  it  is  of  legislative  crea- 
tion. .  .  ."  Attorney  General  v.  Lowery,  131 
Mich.  639,  644,  92  N.W.  280,  290  (1902); 
"Education  in  Michigan  belongs  to  the  State. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  local  self-government  in- 
herent in  the  township  or  municipality,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  legislature  may  choose  to 
make  it  such.  The  Constitution  has  turned 
the  whole  subject  over  to  the  legislature. . . ." 
Attorney  General  v.  Detroit  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 164  Mich.  584,  590,  118  N.W.  606,  609 
(1908). 

«  "Sec.  12.  The  implementation  of  any  at- 
tendance provisions  for  the  1970-71  school 
year  determined  by  any  first  class  school  dis- 
trict board  shall  be  delayed  pending  the  date 
of  commencement  of  functions  by  the  first 
class  school  district  boards  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendatory  act  but 
such  provision  shall  not  impair  the  right  of 
any  such  board  to  determine  and  Implement 
prior  to  such  date  such  changes  in  attendance 
provisions  as  are  mandated  by  practical  ne- 
cessity .  .  ."  Act  No.  48,  Section  12,  Public  Act 
of  Michigan,  1970;  Michigan  compiled  Laws 
Section  388.182  (emphasis  added).  .  .  . 

'  The  District  Court  briefly  alluded  to  the 
possibility  that  the  State,  along  with  private 
persons,  had  caused,  in  part,  the  housing 
patterns  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
which  in  turn  produced  the  predominantly 
White  and  predominantly  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods that  characterize  Detroit. 

"It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  restricted 
practices  grew  gradually  (as  the  black  popu- 
lation In  the  area  Increased  between  1920 
and  1970),  or  that  since  1918  racial  restric- 
tions on  the  ownership  of  real  property  have 
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been  removed.  The  policies  pursued  by  both 
government  and  private  persons  and  agencies 
have  a  continuing  and  present  effect  upon 
the  complexion  of  the  community — as  we 
know,  the  choice  of  a  residence  Is  a  relatively 
infrequent  affair.  For  many  years  FHA  and 
VA  openly  advised  and  advocated  the  main- 
tsnance  of  'hairmonlous'  neighborhoods,  i.e., 
racially  and  economically  harmonious.  The 
conditions  created  continue."  388  F.  Supp.,  at 
587. 

Thus,  the  District  Court  concluded, 

"The  affirmative  obligation  of  the  defend- 
ant Board  has  been  and  is  to  adopt  and  im- 
plement pupil  assigtunent  practices  and  pol- 
icies that  compensate  for  and  avoid  incor- 
poration into  the  school  system  the  effects 
of  residential  racial  segregation. "  338  F. 
Supp.,  at  593. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  expressly 
noted  that: 

"In  affirming  the  District  Judge's  findings 
of  constitutional  violations  by  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  and  by  the  State  defend- 
ants resulting  in  segregated  schools  in  De- 
troit, we  have  not  relied  at  all  upon  testi- 
mony pertaining  to  segregated  hoiisiug  ex- 
cept as  school  construction  programs  helped 
cause  or  maintain  such  segregation."  484  F. 
2d.  at  242. 

Accordingly,  in  its  pi-esent  posture,  the 
case  does  not  present  any  question  concern- 
ing possible  state  bousing  violations. 

*On  March  22,  1971,  a  group  of  Detroit 
residents,  who  were  parents  of  children  en- 
rolled in  the  Detroit  public  schools,  were  per- 
mitted to  Intervene  as  parties  defendant.  On 
June  24,  1971,  the  EMstrict  Judge  alluded  to 
the  "possibility"  of  a  metropolitan  school 
system  stating:  "As  I  have  said  to  several 
witnesses  in  this  case:  how  do  you  desegre- 
gate a  black  city,  or  a  black  school  system." 
IV  App.,  at  259-260.  Subsequently,  on  July 
17,  1971,  various  parents  filed  a  motion  to 
require  to  Joinder  of  all  of  the  85  Independent 
school  districts  within  the  tri-county  area. 

•The  respondents  as  plaintiffs  below,  op- 
posed the  motion  to  Join  the  additional 
school  districts,  arguing  that  the  presence  of 
the  state  defendants  was  sufficient;  and  all 
that  was  required,  even  if,  in  shaping  a 
remedy,  the  affairs  of  these  school  districts 
was  to  be  effected.  338  F.  Supp.,  at  595. 

'•  At  the  time  of  the  1970  census,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Michigan  was  8.875,083,  almost 
half  of  which,  4,199,931;  resided  in  the  trl- 
coimty  area  of  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb; 
Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties,  abut  Wayne 
County  to  the  north,  and  OaTcland  County 
abuts  Macomb  County  to  the  west.  These 
counties  cover  1.952  square  miles,  Michigan 
Statistical  Abstract,  1972  (9th  ed.) ,  and  the 
area  is  approximately  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  (2.057  sqxiare  miles),  more  than 
half  again  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  (1,214  square  miles)  and  almost  30 
times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(67  square  miles) .  Statistical  Abstract  of 
United  States,  1972  (93d  ed.) .  The  population 
of  Wayne,  Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties 
was  2.665,751,  907,871  and  625,309,  respec- 
tively in  1970.  Detroit,  the  State's  largest 
city,  is  located  in  Wayne  County. 

In  the  1970-1971  school  year,  there  were 
2,157,449  children  enrolled  In  the  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  tri-county  area,  have  a  total 
enrollment  of  approximately  1,000,000  chil- 
dren. In  1970,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
operated  319  schools  with  approximatelv 
276.000  students. 

"In  its  formal  opinion,  subsequently  an- 
nounced the  District  Court  candldlv  recog- 
nized that: 

'Tt  should  be  noted  that  the  coxirt  has 
taken  no  proofs  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  86  public 
school  dlstrlctB  In  the  counties  of  Wayne. 
Oakland  and  Macomb,  nor  on  the  issue  of 
weather,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit school   district,   such   school  districts 


have  committed  acts  of  de  jure  segregation." 
345  F  Supp.  914.920. 

"  According  to  the  District  Court,  interven- 
tion was  permitted  under  Rule  24(a),  Fed. 
Rule  Civ.  Doc.  "Intervention  of  Right,"  and 
also  under  Rule  24(b),  "Permissive  Inter- 
vention." 

^  This  rather  abbreviated  briefing  sched- 
ule was  maintained  despite  the  fact  that  the 
District  Court  had  deferred  consideration  of 
a  motion  made  eight  months  earlier,  to  bring 
the  suburban  districts  into  the  case.  See  n 
S,  supra. 

'*  The  53  school  districts  outside  the  city  of 
Detroit  that  were  Included  In  the  court's 
"desegregation  area"  have  a  combined  stu- 
dent population  of  approximately  503,000 
students  compared  to  Detroit's  approximately 
276,000  students.  Nevertheless,  the  District 
Court  directed  that  the  intervening  districts 
shotild  be  represented  by  only  one  member  on 
the  desegregation  panel  while  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  was  granted  three  panel 
members.  Pet.  App.,  at  1973. 

^  The  District  Court  had  certified  most  of 
the  foregoing  rulings  for  interlocutory  review 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  §  1202(b)  (1  App.  265- 
266)  and  the  case  was  mutually  decided  on 
tlie  merits  by  a  panel  of  three  judges.  How- 
ever, the  panel's  opinion  and  Judgment  were 
vacated  when  it  was  determined,  to  rehear 
the  case  en  banc,  484  F.2d  215,  218  (CA6, 
1973). 

">  With  respect  to  the  State's  violations,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held:  (1)  that,  since  the 
city  Board  is  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State 
and  subordinate  to  the  State  Board,  the  seg- 
regative actions  of  the  Detroit  Board  "are 
the  actions  of  an  agency  of  the  State"  (484 
F.2d,  at  238),  (2)  that  tlie  state  legislation 
rescinding  Detroit's  voluntary  desegregation 
plan  contributed  to  increasing  segregation  in 
the  Detroit  schools  (Id.);  (3)  that  under 
state  law  prior  to  1962  the  state  Board  had 
autliority  over  school  construction  plans  and 
mvLst  therefore  be  held  responsible  for  the 
segregative  results"  {Id.);  (4)  that  the  "State 
statutory  scheme  of  sxipport  of  transpca-tatlon 
for  school  children  directly  diacrimlnated 
against  Detroit"  (484  F.2d,  at  210)  by  not 
providing  transportation  funds  to  Detroit  on 
the  same  basis  as  funds  were  provided  to 
suburban  districts  (484  F.2d,  at  238);  and 
(5)  that  the  transportation  of  Negro  students 
from  one  suburban  district  to  a  Negro  school 
in  Detroit  must  have  had  the  "approval, 
or  express,  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation." (Id.) 

=■  The  court  sought  to  distinguish  Bradley 
v.  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, 462  PJ2d  1068  (CA4),  affirmed  by  an 
equally  divided  Court,  412  V£.  92.  on  the 
grounds  that  the  District  Court  in  that  case 
had  ordered  an  actual  consolidation  of  three 
school  districts  and  that  Vlrplnia's  constitu- 
tion and  statutes,  unlike  Michigan's,  did  not 
give  the  local  boards  exclusive  power  to  op- 
erate the  public  schools.  484  P.2d,  at  254. 

"  Although  the  list  of  issues  presented  for 
review  in  petitioners'  briefs  and  petitions  for 
writs  of  certiorari  do  not  include  su-guments 
on  the  finding's  of  segregatory  violations  on 
the  part  of  the  Detroit  defendants,  two  of  the 
petitioners  argue  in  brief  that  these  finding's 
constitute  error.  Sitpreme  Court  Rules  23 
(l)(c)  and  40  (1)  (d)(2),  as  a  minimum, 
limit  our  review  of  the  Detroit  violation 
findings  to  "plain  error,"  and,  under  our  de- 
cision last  Term  in  Keyes  v.  School  District 
No.  1,  Denver,  Colorado.  413  U.S.  180,  the 
findings  appear  to  be  correct. 

"Disparity  In  the  racial  composition  of 
pupils  within  a  single  district  may  well  con- 
stitute a  "signal"  to  a  district  court  at  the 
outset,  leading  to  inquiry  into  the  causes 
accounting  fcr  a  pronounced  racial  identi- 
flablUty  of  schools  within  one  school  sjrstem. 
In  Swann,  for  example,  we  were  dealing  with 
a  large  but  single,  Independent  school  sys- 
tem and  unanimous  Court  noted:  "Where  the 


proposed  plan  for  conversion  from  a  dual  to 
a  unitary  system  contemplates  the  continued 
existence  of  some  schools,  that  are  all  or  pre- 
dominantly of  one  race  [the  school  author- 
ity has]  the  burden  of  showing  that  such 
school  assignments  are  genuinely  nondis- 
criminatory."  Id.,  p.  26.  See  also  Keyes,  tupra, 
413,  U.S.,  at  208.  However,  the  use  of  aignifi- 
caut  racial  Imbalance  in  schools  within  an 
autonomous  school  district  as  a  signal  which 
operates  simply  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof, 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  equating  ra- 
cial imbalance  with  a  constitutional  viola-' 
tlon  calling  for  a  remedy.  Keyes,  mpra,  also 
involved  a  remedial  order  within  a  single, 
autonomous  school  district. 

^'  Under  the  Michigan  School  Code  of  1955, 
the  local  school  district  is  an  autonomous  po- 
litical body  corporate,  operating  through  a 
Board  of  Education  i>opularly  elected.  Mich. 
Comp.  Laws  Ann.  !f  340.27,  340.66,  340.107. 
340.148-9,  340.188.  As  such,  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  the  school  district  are  determined 
at  the  local  level  in  accordance  with  the 
plenary  power  to  acquire  real  and  personal 
property,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann  (MCLA) 
H  340.26;  340.77;  340.113;  340.166;  340.192; 
340.352;  to  hire  and  contract  with  personnel, 
MCLA  I  340.569;  !  340.574;  to  levy  taxes  for 
operations  MCLA  §  340.668;  to  borrow  against 
receipts,  MCLA  \  340.667;  to  determine  the 
length  of  school  terms,  MCLA  {  340.575;  to 
control  the  admission  of  nonresident  stu- 
dents, MCLA  §  340.582;  to  determine  courses 
of  study,  MCLA  S  340.583;  to  provide  a  kin- 
dergarten program  MCLA  5  340.584;  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  vocational  schools,  MCLA 
5  340.585;  to  offer  adult  education  programs, 
MCLA  §  340.586;  to  establiEh  attendance  areas, 
MCLA  5  340.589;  to  arrange  for  transporta- 
tion of  nonresident  students,  MC7LA  S  340- 
591;  to  acquire  transportation  equipment, 
MCLA  §  340.594;  to  receive  gifts  and  bequests 
for  educational  purposes,  MCLA  J  340.605; 
to  employ  an  attorney,  MCLA  S  340.609;  to 
suspend  or  expel  students.  MCLA  {  340.613; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  schools,  MCLA  5  340.611,  to  cause  to 
be  levied  authorized  mileage,  MCLA  5  340.- 
613a;  to  acquire  property  by  eminent  do- 
main, MCLA  I  340.711  et  seq.;  and  to  approve 
and  select  textbooks,  MCLA   S  340.882. 

-'  Since  the  Court  has  held  that  a  resident 
of  a  school  district  has  a  fundamental  right 
protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to  vote 
In  a  district  election,  it  would  seem  incon- 
gruous to  disparage  the  Importance  of  the 
school  district  In  a  different  context.  Kramer 
v.  Viiion  Free  School  District  No.  15,  395  U.S. 
621,  62G.  While  the  district  there  Involved 
was  located  in  New  York,  none  of  the  facts 
In  our  pos-sesslon  suggest  that  the  relation 
of  school  districts  to  the  State  Is  significantly 
different  in  New  York  thtm  it  Is  In  Michigan. 

*»  The  suggestion  in  the  dissent  of  Ma.  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  that  schools  which  have  a 
majority  of  Negro  students  are  not  "desegre- 
gated," whatever  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
school  district's  population  and  however 
neutrally  the  district  lines  have  been  drawn 
and  administered,  finds  no  support  in  our 
prior  cases.  In  Green  v.  County  School  Board 
of  New  Kent  County,  391  VS.  403  (1968).  for 
example,  this  Court  approved  a  desegregation 
plan  which  would  have  resulted  in  each  cf 
the  schools  within  the  district  having  a 
racial  composition  of  57%  Negro  and  43 '7 
^Tilte.  In  Wright  v.  Counc«7  of  the  City  of 
Emporia,  407  U.S.  45  (1972),  the  optimal  de- 
segregation plan  would  have  resulted  In  the 
schools  being  66  Vt  Negro  and  34  Ci  White, 
Rubstantltdly  the  same  percentages  as  could 
be  obtained  under  one  of  the  plans  Involved 
in  this  case.  And  In  United  States  v.  Scotland 
Neck  Board  of  Education.  407  VS.  484,  491, 
n.  5  (1972),  a  desegregation  plan  was  un- 
plicitly  approved  for  a  school  district  which 
had  a  racial  composition  of  77%  Negro  and 
22  %  White.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  it  even 
intimated  that  "actual  desegregation"  conld 
not  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the  number 
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of  Negro  students  was 
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The  courts  were  In  error  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  remedy  they  thought  neces- 
sary was  not  commensurate  with  the  con- 
stitutional violation  found.  Within  a  single 
school  district  whose  officials  have  been 
shown  to  have  engaged  in  unconstitutional 
racial  segregation,  a  remedial  decree  that 
affects  every  Individual  school  may  be  dic- 
tated by  "common  sense,"  see  Keys  v.  School 
District  No.  1,  Denver.  Colorado,  413  U.S.  189 
203  (1973) ,  and  Indeed  may  provide  the  only 
effective  means  to  eliminate  segregation 
"root  and  branch,"  Green  v.  County  School 
Board,  391  U.S.  430,  437  (1968),  and  to  "ef- 
fectunate  a  transition  to  a  racially  nondis- 
criminatory school  system."  Broxcn  v.  Board 
of  Education.  349  U.S.  294,  301.  See  Keyes, 
svpra,  413  U.S.,  at  198-205.  But  in  this  case 
the  Court  of  Appeals  approved  the  concept 
of  a  remedial  decree  that  would  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  where  the  con- 
stitutional violation  was  found,  and  Include 
schools  and  school  children  in  many  other 
school  districts  that  have  presumptively  been 
administered  in  complete  accord  with  the 
Constitution. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  convincingly 
demonstrates,  ante,  pp.  22-23,  that  tradi- 
tions of  local  control  of  schools,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  a  Judicially  supervised 
re.structxiring  of  local  administration  of 
schools,  render  Improper  and  lneq\iitable 
such  an  inter-district  response  to  a  con- 
stitutional violation  found  to  have  occurred 
only  within  a  smgle  school  district. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  an  inter- 
dlftrict  remedy  of  the  sort  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  would  not  be  proper,  or 
even  necessary,  in  other  factual  situations. 
Were  it  to  be  sliowii,  for  example,  that  state 
officials  had  contributed  to  the  separation  of 
the  races  by  drawing  or  redrawing  school 
district  lines,  see  Heney  v.  County  Board  o/ 
Education  oj  Sevier  County,  429  F.  2d  364 
(CA8  1969);  cf.  Wright  v.  Council  of  City  of 
Eviporia,  407  U.S.  451;  United  States  v.  Scot- 
land Neck  Board  o/  Education,  407  U.S.  484; 
by  transfer  of  school  units  between  districts. 
United  States  v.  Texas,  321  F.  Supp.  1013 
(ED  Tex.  1970),  aff'd.  447  F.  2d  441  (CA5 
1971);  Turner  v.  Warren  County  Beard  of 
Education,  313  F.  Supp.  380  (EDNC  1970) ;  or 
by  purposeful,  racially  discrimtaatory  use  of 
state  housing  or  zoning  laws,  then  a  decree 
calling  for  transfer  of  pupils  across  district 
imes  or  for  restructuring  of  district  lines 
might  well  be  appropriate. 

In  this  case,  however,  no  such  inter-dlstrict 
violation  was  shown.  Indeed,  no  evidence  at 
all  concerning  the  administration  of  schools 
outside  the  city  of  Detroit  was  presented 
other  than  the  fact  that  these  schools  con- 
tained a  higher  proportion  of  white  pupils 
than  did  the  schools  wlthhi  the  city.  Since 
the  mere  fact  of  different  racial  compositions 
in  contiguous  districts  does  not  itself  Imply 
or  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  such  disparity  was  imposed,  fostered,  or 
encom-aged  by  the  State  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions, it  follows  that  no  hiter-distrlct 
violation  was  shown  in  this  case.=  Tlie  for- 
mulation of  an  Interdistrlct  remedy  was  thus 
simply  not  responsive  to  the  factual  record 
before  the  District  Court  and  was  an  abuse 
of  that  court's  equitable  powers. 

In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  this  Court  is  in  no  way  turning  its 
bacJc  on  the  proscription  of  state-imposed 
segregation  first  voiced  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954),  or  on  the  de- 
lineation of  remedial  powers  and  duties  most 
recently  expressed  in  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1 
(1971).  In  Swann  the  Court  addressed  itself 
to  the  range  of  equitable  remedies  available 
to  the  courts  to  effectuate  the  desegregation 
mandated  by  Brown  and  its  progeny,  noting 
that  the  task  in  choosing  appropriate  relief 
is  "to  correct  .  .  .  the  condition  that  offends 


the  Constitution,"  and  that  "the  nature  of 
the  violation  determines  the  scope  of  the 
remedy.  ..."  402  VS.,  at  16. 

The  disposition  of  this  case  thus  falls 
squarely  under  these  principles.  The  only 
'■condition  that  offends  the  Constitution" 
found  by  the  District  Court  in  this  case  is 
the  existence  of  officially  supported  segrega- 
tion in  and  among  public  sch(X>ls  in  Detroit 
Itself.  There  were  no  findings  that  the  dif- 
fering racial  composition  between  schools  in 
the  city  and  in  the  outlying  suburbs  was 
caused  by  official  activity  of  any  sort.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  decision  to  Include  in  the  de- 
segregation plan  pupils  from  school  districts 
outside  Detroit  was  not  predicated  upon  any 
constitutional  violation  Involving  those 
school  districts.  By  approving  a  remedy  that 
would  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Detroit  to  correct  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion found  to  have  occurred  solely  within 
that  city  the  Court  of  Appeals  thus  went  be- 
yond the  governUig  equitable  principles  es- 
tablished in  this  Court's  decisions. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  As  the  Court  stated  in  Brou-n  v.  Board 
of  Education,  319  U.S.  294,  300.  "[Ejqulty  has 
been  characterized  by  a  practical  flexibility 
in  shaping  its  remedies  and  by  a  facility  for 
adjusting  and  reconciling  public  and  private 
needs.  Tliese  [school  desegregation]  cases 
call  for  the  exercise  of  these  traditional  at- 
trib-ites  of  equity  power." 

^  My  Brother  Marshall  seems  to  ignore 
this  fundamental  fact  when  he  states,  post, 
at  19,  that  "the  most  essential  finding  [made 
by  the  District  Court]  was  that  Negro  chil- 
dren In  Detroit  had  been  confined  by  mteu- 
ttonal  acts  of  segregation  to  a  growing  core 
of  Negro  schools  sujrrounded  by  a  receding 
ring  of  white  schools."  This  conclusion  is 
simply  not  substantiated  by  the  record  pre- 
sented In  this  case.  The  record  here  does 
support  the  claim  made  by  the  respondents 
that  white  and  Negro  students  within  Detroit 
who  otherwise  would  have  attended  school 
together  were  separated  by  acts  of  the  State 
or  its  subdivision.  However,  segregative  acts 
within  the  city  alone  cannot  be  presumed 
to  have  produced — and  no  factual  showing 
was  made  that  they  did  produce — an  Increase 
in  the  nvimber  of  Negro  students  in  the  city 
as  a  whole.  It  Is  this  essential  fact  of  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school  population  In  De- 
troit— caused  by  unknown  and  perhaps 
unknowable  factors  such  as  In-migratiou, 
birth  rates,  economic  changes,  or  cumulative 
acts  of  private  racial  fears — that  accounts 
for  the  "growing  core  of  Negro  schools,"  a 
"core"  that  has  grown  to  Include  virtually 
the  entire  city.  The  Constitution  simply  does 
not  allow  federal  courts  to  attempt  to  change 
that  situation  unless  and  until  it  Is  shown 
tliat  the  State,  or  its  political  subdivisions, 
have  contributed  to  catise  the  situation  to 
exist.  No  record  has  been  made  in  this  case 
showing  that  the  racial  composition  of  the 
Detroit  school  population  or  that  residential 
patterns  within  Detroit  and  in  the  surround- 
ing areas  were  in  any  significant  measure 
caused  by  governmental  activity,  and  It  fol- 
lows that  the  situation  over  which  my  dls- 
senting  Brothers  express  concern  cannot  serve 
as  the  predicate  for  the  remedy  adopted  by 
the  District  Court  and  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting 

Ihe  Coiu-t  of  appeals  has  acted  responsibly 
iu  these  cases  and  we  should  affirm  its  Judg- 
ment. This  was  the  fourth  time  the  case  was 
before  It  over  a  span  of  less  than  three  years. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  District 
Court  on  the  issue  of  segregation  and  on  the 
"Detroit-only  "  plans  of  desegregation.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  also  approved  in  principle 
the  use  of  a  metropolitan  area  plan,  vacat- 
ing and  remanding  only  to  allow  the  other 
affected  school  districts  to  be  brought  In 
as  parties  and  in  other  minor  respects. 


May  h,  1976 
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We  have  before  us  today  no  plan  for  inte- 
gration. The  only  orders  entered  so  far  are 
interlocutory.  No  new  principles  of  law  are 
presented  here.  Metropolitan  treatment  of 
metropolitan  problems  Is  commonplace.  If 
this  were  a  sewage  problem  or  a  water  prob- 
lem, or  an  energy  problem,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Michigan  would  stay  well  within 
federal  constitutional  bounds  if  she  sought 
a  metropolitan  remedy.  In  Bradley  v.  School 
Board  of  Richmond,  462  F.  2d  1058,  aff'd  by 
an  equally  divided  Court,  412  UjS.  92,  we  had 
a  case  Involving  the  Virginia  school  system 
where  local  school  boards  had  "exclusive 
jurisdiction"  of  the  problem,  not  "the  State 
Board  of  Education,"  462  F.  2d  at  1067.  Here 
the  Michigan  educational  system  is  unitary, 
beading  up  In  the  legislature  \inder  which  is 
the  State  Board  of  Education.^  The  State 
controls  the  boundaries  of  school  districts.' 
The  State  supervised  school  site  selection.' 
The  construction  was  done  through  mxmicl- 
pal  l>onds  approved  by  several  state  agencies.* 
Education  In  Michigan  is  a  state  project 
with  very  little  completely  local  control,'' 
except  that  the  schools  are  financed  locally, 
not  on  a  statewide  basis.  Indeed  the  pro- 
posal to  put  school  funding  in  Michigan  on  a 
statewide  basis  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
November  1972."  Yet  the  school  districts  by 
state  law  Ktt  agencies  of  the  State."  State  ac- 
tion is  Indeed  challenged  as  violating  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Whatever  the  reach 
of  that  claim  may  be.  It  certainly  is  aimed  at 
discrimination  based  on  race. 

Therefore  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of 
Michigan  law  the  State  herself  has  the  final 
say  as  to  where  and  how  school  district  lines 
should  be  drawn.* 

When  we  rule  against  the  metropolitan 
area  remedy  we  take  a  step  tliat  will  likely 
put  the  problems  of  the  Blacks  and  our  so- 
ciety back  to  the  period  that  antedated  the 
"separate  but  equal"  regime  of  Plessy  v.  Fer- 
guson,  1963  UjS.  537.  The  reason  is  simple. 

The  inner  core  of  Detroit  is  now  rather  sol- 
idly black;  »  and  the  blacks,  we  know,  in 
many  Instances  are  likely  to  be  poorer."  Just 
as  were  the  Ohicanos  in  San  Antonio  Inde- 
pendent School  District  v.  Rodriguez.  411  U.S. 
1.  By  that  decision  the  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts "  must  pay  their  own  way.  It  Is  there- 
fore a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  have  now 
given  the  States  a  formula  whereby  the  poor 
must  pay  their  own  way.'* 

Today's  decision  given  Rodriguez  means 
that  there  Is  no  violation  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  though  the  schools  are  segre- 
gated by  race  and  though  the  Black  schools 
are  not  only  "separate"  but  "inferior." 

So  far  as  equal  protection  is  concerned  we 
are  now  in  a  dramatic  retreat  from  the  8-to-l 
decision  In  1896  that  Blacks  could  be  segre- 
gated in  public  facilities  provided  they  re- 
ceived equal  treatment. 

As  I  Indicated  in  Keyes  v.  School  District 
No.  1,  413  U.S.  189,  214-217,  there  is  so  far  as 
the  school  cases  go  no  constitutional  differ- 
ence between  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion. Each  school  board  performs  state  action 
for  Fourteenth  Amendment  purposes  when  it 
draws  the  lines  that  confine  it  to  a  given 
area,  when  It  builds  schools  at  particular 
sites,  or  when  It  allocates  students.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  school  districts  In  Metropolitan 
Detroit  either  maintained  existing  segrega- 
tion or  caused  additional  segregation.  Re- 
strictive covenents  maintained  by  state 
action  or  Inaction  build  black  ghettos.  It  Is 
state  action  when  public  funds  are  dispensed 
by  housing  agencies  to  buUd  racial  ghettos. 
Where  a  community  is  racially  mixed  and 
school  authorities  segregate  schools,  or  as- 
sign black  teachers  to  black  schools  or  close 
schools  In  fringe  areas  and  build  new  schools 
in  black  areas  and  In  more  distant  white 
areas,  the  State  creates  and  nurtures  a  segre- 
gated school  system,  Just  as  surely  as  did 


those  States  Involved  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  347  U.S.  483,  when  they  main- 
tained dual  school  systems. 

All  these  conditions  and  more  were  found 
by  the  District  Court  to  exist.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  there  should  be  racial  balance 
but  whether  the  State's  use  of  various  de- 
vices that  end  up  with  black  schools  and 
white  schools  brought  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  into  effect.  Given  the  State's  control 
over  the  educational  system  In  Kllchlgan.  the 
fact  that  the  black  schools  are  In  one  district 
and  the  white  schools  are  in  another  is  not 
controlling— -either  constitutionally  or  equi- 
tably.i*  No  specific  plan  has  yet  been  adopted. 
We  are  still  at  an  interlocutory  stage  of  a 
long  drawn-out  Judicial  effort  at  schocd  de- 
segregation. It  is  conceivable  that  ghettos 
develop  on  their  own  without  any  hint  of 
state  action.  But  since  Michigan  by  one  de- 
vice or  another  has  over  the  years  created 
black  school  districts  and  white  school  dis- 
tricts, the  task  of  equity  is  to  provide  a  iml- 
tary  system  for  the  affected  area  where,  as 
here,  the  State  washes  its  hands  of  its  own 
creations. 

footnotes 

1  Mich  Const.,  Art  VH,  §5  2,  3. 

=  See  Bradley  v.  MUiken,  4-4  F.  2d  215,  217- 
218;  Mich.,  Comp.  laws  §f  340.402,  340,  810. 
38.8081  (1970);  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  S§  15.3402, 
15.3447,  15.2209. 

»Mach.  Comp.  Laws  $388,851  (1948),  as 
amended  1949  Public  Acts  No.  231  amended, 
1962  Public  Acts  No.  175. 

<  See  Mich  Comp  Laws  I  132.1-132.2  (1970) , 
Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  §§  531  SS  (3)-(4),  App.  444a 
457. 

=  See  Bradley  v.  Miliken  484  F  2d,  at  248-249. 

•See  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  8,  1972,  at 
1  A,  col.  3.  Michigan  has  recently  passed  legis- 
lation which  could  eliminate  some,  but  not 
all,  of  the  Inequities  in  school  financing.  See 
1973  Public  Act  No.  101. 

■  See  484  F.2d,  at  246-247;  Mich  Const.  Art. 
Vni.  §5  2,3. 

"  See  n.  2,  supra. 

»  A  tremendous  change  has  occurred  In  the 
distribution  of  this  country's  black  popula- 
tion since  World  War  I.  See  Philip  M.  Hauser. 
"Demographic  Factors  in  the  Integration  of 
the  Negro,"  Daedalus  fall  1985,  pp.  847-677. 
In  1910,  73 'r  of  al  blacks  lived  on  farms  and 
in  rural  areas;  by  1960  73%  lived  In  urban 
areas,  mainly  In  the  largest  metropolitan 
areas.  Moreover,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
black  population  is  younger  than  the  white 
population,  the  concentration  of  blacks  in 
the  elites  is  even  more  pronounced  for  the 
school-aged  population.  The  pattern  of 
change  which  has  existed  since  World  War  I 
is  continuing,  and  hence  the  proportion  of 
blaclu  in  the  urban  North  and  West  will 
continue  to  increase.  James  S.  Coleman,  et  al, 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  pp.  30- 
40  (1966). 

II)  "There  are  some  definite  and  systematic 
directions  of  difference  between  the  schools 
attended  by  minorities  and  those  attended 
by  the  majority.  It  appears  to  be  in  the  most 
academically  related  areas  that  the  schools  of 
minority  pupils  show  the  most  consistent 
deficiencies.  James  S.  Coleman,  et  al.,  supra, 
at  120. 

"  That  some  school  districts  are  markedly 
poorer  than  others  is  beyond  question.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  has  noted  that  per 
pupil  expenditiures  in  two  different  district*— 
both  located  In  the  same  county — were  $2,223 
and  $616.  Serrano  v.  Priest,  6  Cal.  3d  584, 
600  n.  15,  487  P.  2d  1211,  1252  n.  IS,  96  Cal. 
Rptr.  601,  612  n.  16  (1971).  In  New  York  the 
Fleischmann  Commission  reported  that  the 
two  Long  Island  districts  of  Great  Neck  and 
Levlttown  spent  $2,078  and  $1,189,  respec- 
tively, per  pupil.  New  York  State  Comm'n  on 
the  Quality,  Cost  and  Financing  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education,  Final  Report 
2.7  (1972) .  "A  further  glaring  Inequity  result- 


ing from  the  current  systems  of  school 
finance  is  that  variations  in  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures among  school  districts  tend  to  be 
Inversely  related  to  educational  need.  City 
students,  with  greater  than  average  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  consistently  have  less 
money  spent  on  their  education  and  have 
higher  pupil/teacher  ratios  than  do  their 
high-Income  counterparts  in  the  favored 
schools  of  suburbia."  Oluckstein  &  Want,  In- 
equality In  School  Financing:  The  Role  of 
the  Law,  25  Stan.  L.  Rev.  335,  338  (1973). 

^  Cities  face  an  especially  difficult  problem 
in  paying  the  cost  of  education,  since  they 
have  the  "municipal  overburden"  which  re- 
sults from  greater  costs  for  health,  public 
safety,  sanitation,  public  works,  transporta- 
tion, public  welfare,  public  housing,  and  rec- 
reation. Because  of  municipal  overburden, 
cities  on  the  average  devote  only  about  30 
percent  of  their  budgets  to  their  schools. 
This  compares  with  the  over  50  percent  which 
is  spent  on  schools  by  the  suburbs.  J.  Berke 
&  J.  Callahan,  Inequalities  in  School  Finance 
( 1971 ) ,  reprinted  In  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  92d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  129,  142  (Comm.  Print  1972) , 
see  Ollckstein  &  Want,  supra,  p.  11,  at  387. 

"  Mb.  Justice  Stewart  indicates  that  equi- 
table factors  v^eigh  in  favor  of  local  school 
control  and  the  avoidance  of  administrative 
difficulty  given  the  lack  of  an  "inter-district " 
violation.  Ante,  at  — .  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  equities  are  stronger  iu  favor  of  the 
children  of  Detroit  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  equal  treat- 
ment by  the  State  of  Michigan. 


Mr.  Justice  White,  With  Whom  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  Mb.  Justice  Brennan,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall  Join,  Dissenting 
The  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals found  that  over  a  long  period  of  years 
those  in  charge  of  the  Michigan  public 
schools  engaged  in  various  practices  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  segregation  of  the  Detroit 
school  sjretem.  The  Court  does  not  question 
these  findings,  nor  could  it  reasonably  do 
so.  Neither  does  it  question  the  obligation 
of  the  federal  courts  to  devise  a  feasible  and 
effective  remedy.  But  it  promptly  cripples 
the  ability  of  the  Judiciary  to  perform  this 
task,  which  is  of  fundamental  importan/e 
to  our  constitutional  system,  by  fashioning  a 
strict  rule  that  remedies  In  school  cases  must 
stop  at  the  school  district  line  unless  certain 
other  conditions  are  met.  As  applied  there, 
the  remedy  for  unquestioned  violations  of 
the  equal  protection  rights  of  Detroit's  Ne- 
groes by  the  Detroit  School  Board  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  must  be  totally  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  school  district  and  may 
not  reach  into  adjoining  or  surrounding  dis- 
tricts unless  and  until  it  Is  proved  there  has 
been  some  sort  of  "interdistrlct  violation" — 
unless  unconstitutional  actions  of  the  Detroit 
School  Board  have  had  a  segregative  Impact 
on  other  districts  or  unless  the  segregated 
condition  of  the  Detroit  schools  has  itself 
been  Infiuenced  by  segregative  practices  in 
those  surrounding  districts  into  which  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  remedy. 

Ilegretfully,  and  for  several  reasons.  I  can 
Join  neither  the  Court's  Judgment  nor  its 
opinion.  ITie  core  of  my  disagreement  Is  that 
deliberate  acts  of  segregation  and  their  con- 
sequences will  go  unremedied,  not  because 
a  remedy  would  be  Infeasible  or  unreason- 
able in  terms  of  the  usual  criteria  governing 
school  desegregation  cases,  but  because  an 
effective  remedy  would  cause  what  the  Court 
considers  to  be  undue  administrative  incon- 
venience to  the  State.  The  result  is  that  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  entity  at  which  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  is  directed,  has  suc- 
cessfully insulated  itself  from  its  duty  to 
provide  effective  desegregation  remedies  by 
vesting  sufficient  power  over  its  public  schools 
in  its  local  school  districts.  If  this  is  the  case 
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extending  its  remedy  to  the  suburbs.  After 
hearings,  It  concluded  that  a  much  more 
effective  desegregation  plan  could  be  im- 
plemented if  the  subtnrban  districts  were 
included.  In  proceeding  to  design  Its  plan 
on  the  basis  that  student  bus  rides  to  and 
from  school  should  not  exceed  40  minutes 
each  way  as  a  general  matter,  the  court's 
express  finding  was  that  "if|or  all  the  rea- 
.sons  stated  heretofore — Including  time,  dis- 
tance, and  transportation  factors — desegre- 
gation within  the  area  described  is  physically 
easier  and  more  practicable  and  feasible, 
than  desegregation  efforts  limited  to  the 
corporate  geographic  limits  of  the  city  of 
Detroit."  345  P.  Supp.  614,  930. 

The  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  agreed  with  the  Dis- 
trict Court  that  the  remedy  must  extend  be- 
yond the  city  limits  of  Detroit.  It  concluded 
that  "[lln  the  instant  case  the  only  feasi- 
ble de.segregation  plan  invoi\''es  the  crossing 
of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  Detroit 
School  District  and  adjacent  or  nearby  school 
districts  for  the  limited  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  effective  desegregation  plan."  484  F. 
2d,  at  249.  (Emphasis  added.;  It  also  agreed 
that  "any  Detroit  only  desegregation  plan 
will  lead  directly  to  a  single  segregated  De- 
troit school  district  over*heliningly  black 
in  all  of  Its  schools,  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  Bubtu-ban  school  dlstricto  overwhelmingly 
white  in  composition  in  a  State  In  which 
the  racial  composition  is  87  per  cent  white 
and  13  per  cent  black. '  Ihld.  There  was 
"more  than  ample  support  for  the  District 
Judge's  flndhigs  of  unconstitutional  segre- 
gation by  race  resulthig  in  major  part  from 
action  and  inaction  of  public  authorities, 
both  local  and  State.  Under  this  record  a 
remedial  order  of  a  court  cf  equity  which 
left  the  Detroit  school  system  overwhelm- 
ingly black  (for  the  foreseeable  future)  sur- 
roimded  by  suburban  school  systems  over- 
whelmingly v'hlte  cannot  correct  the  con- 
stitutional violations  herein  fotmd."  Id.,  at 
250.  To  conclude  otherwi.se,  the  Comt  of 
Appeals  announced,  would  call  up  "liaunt- 
Ing  memories  of  tiie  now  louy  overruled  and 
discredited  'separate  bvit  equal  doctrine'  of 
Ples.sy  V.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537  ..  .  (1896)", 
and  "would  be  opening  a  way  to  nullify 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  v,^hich  o\tr- 
ruled  Plesny.  .  .  . '  /d,  at  249. 

This  Court  now  reverses  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. It  does  not  question  the  District 
Court's  findings  that  any  feasible  Detroit- 
only  plan  wo\Ud  leave  many  schools  75  to 
90  percent  black  and  that  the  district  would 
become  progressively  more  black  as  whites 
left  the  city.  Neither  does  the  Court  suggest 
that  including  the  suburbs  in  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  would  be  Impractical  or  InXeaslble 
because  of  educational  considerations,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  children  requiring 
transportation,  or  because  of  the  length  of 
their  rides.  Indeed,  the  Court  leaves  un- 
challenged the  District  Court's  conclusion 
that  a  plan  Including  the  suburbs  would  be 
physically  easier  and  more  practical  and 
feasible  than  a  Detroit-only  plan.  Whereas 
the  most  promising  Detroit-only  plan,  for 
example,  would  have  entailed  the  purchase  of 
900  buses,  the  metropolitan  plan  would  in- 
volve the  acquisition  of  no  more  than^SO 
new  vehicles. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  metropolitan  re- 
medy, if  the  findings  of  the  District  Court 
accepted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  to  be 
credited,  would  more  effectively  desegregate 
the  Detroit  schools,  would  prevent  r^.^egre- 
gatlon,'  and  would  l>e  easier  and  more  feasible 
from  many  standpoints,  the  Court  fashions 
out  of  whole  cloth  an  arbitrary  rule  that 
remedies  for  constitutional  violations  oc- 
curring In  a  single  Michigan  school  district 
must  stop  at  the  .school  district  line.  Appar- 
ently, no  matter  how  much  less  burdensome 
or  more  effective  and  cffleleiit  In  maiqr  n- 
specis,  such  as  transportation,   the  nietro- 


poUtsn  plan  might  be,  the  school  district 
line  may  not  be  crossed.  Otherwise.  It  seems, 
there  would  be  too  much  disruption  of  the 
Michigan  scheme  for  managing  its  educa- 
tional B3rstem,  too  much  confusion  and  too 
much  administrative  bui-den. 

The  District  Court,  on  the  scene  and 
familiar  with  local  conditions,  bed  a  wholly 
different  view.  The  Court  of  Appeals  also 
addressed  Itself  at  length  to  matters  of  locxil 
law  and  to  the  problems  that  interdistrict 
remedies  might  present  to  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Its  conclusion,  flatly  contrary  lo 
that  of  the  Court,  was  that  "the  constitu- 
tional right  to  equality  before  the  law  |is 
not  I  hemmed  In  by  tho  boundaries  ol  a 
«hool  district"  and  that  an  tnterdi-strict 
remedv  "Is  supported  by  the  status  of  school 
districts  under  Michigan  law  and  by  the 
historical  control  exercised  over  local  school 
districts  by  the  legislature  of  JJlchlgan  and 
by  State  agencies  and  officials  .  .  .  11  |t  is 
well  established  under  the  Constltxitlon  and 
larvs  of  Michigan  that  the  public  school  sj-s- 
tem  Is  a  State  function  and  that  local  school 
districts  are  instrumentalities  of  the  State 
created  for  administrative  convciueuce.'  *  184 
F   2d,  at  245-246. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Court,  sitting  at 
this  distance  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
claims  better  Uislght  than  the  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  District  Court  as  to  whether 
an  interdl-strict  remedy  for  equal  protection 
violations  practiced  by  the  State  of  Mlchi- 
tan  v.ould  involve  undue  difflcultles  for  the 
State  In  the  management  of  Its  public 
schools.  In  the  area  of  what  constitutes  an 
acceptable  desegregation  p'.an,  "we  must  of 
necessity  rely  to  a  large  extent,  as  this  Court 
lias  for  more  than  16  years,  on  the  Informed 
Judgment  of  the  district  courts  In  the  first 
instance  and  on  courts  of  appeals."  Swann  v. 
Chnrlotte-Mcrklenhurg  Board  Of  Education, 
402  U.S.  1.  28  (1971).  Obviously,  whatever 
difficulties  there  might  be,  they  are  sur- 
mountable: for  the  Court  Itself  concedes 
that  had  there  been  sufficient  evidence  of  an 
interdistrict  violation,  the  District  Court 
could  have  fashioned  a  single  remedy  for  the 
districts  Implicated  rather  than  a  different 
remedy  for  each  district  In  which  the  viola- 
tion had  occiirred  or  had  an  Impact. 

I  am  even  more  mystified  how  the  Court 
can  ignore  the  legal  reality  that  the  constitu- 
tional violations,  even  If  occurring  locaUy, 
were  committed  by  governmental  entitles  for 
which  the  state  is  responsible  and  that  it  is 
the  State  that  must  respond  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  An 
interdistrict  remedy  for  the  infringenienU 
that  occurred  In  this  case  is  well  witliln  the 
confines  and  powers  of  the  State,  which  is 
the  governmental  entity  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  desegrstlng  its  schools.  The  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  has  observed  that  "Jtlhe 
school  district  is  a  state  agency,"  Attorney 
General  v.  Lou-ren.  131  Mich.  639,  -644,  92 
N.W.  289-290  (1002),  and  "lejducation  in 
Michigan  belongs  to  the  State.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  local  self-government  inherent  In  the 
township  or  municipality  exc^t  so  far  as 
the  Legislature  may  choose  to  make  it  such. 
The  Constitution  has  turned  the  whole  sub- 
ject over  to  the  Leglslatm-e.  .  .  ."  Attornejt 
General  v.  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  154 
Mich.  584,  590.  118  N.W.  606.  609  (1908) . 

It  Is  tinnecessary  to  catalogue  at  leuglix  the 
various  public  misdeeds  found  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  have 
contributed  to  the  present  segregation  of 
the  Detroit  public  schools.  The  legislatiuro 
contributed  directly  by  enacting  a  atatue 
overriding  a  partial  high  school  desegrega- 
tion plan  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education.  Indirectly,  the  trial  court 
found  the  State  was  accountable  for  the 
thinly  disguised,  pervasive  acts  of  segrega- 
tion committed  by  the  Detroit  Board.'  for 
Detroit's  school  construction  plans  that 
would  promote  segregation,  and  for  the  De- 
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trolt  school  district  not  having  funds   for 
pupil  transportation  within  the  district. 

The  State  was  also  chargeable  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  transportation  of  Negro  high 
school  students  In  the  late  1950's  from  the 
subvirban  Perndale  school  district,  past  closer 
suburban  and  Detroit  high  schools  with  pre- 
dominantly white  student  bodies,  to  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  high  school  within  Detroit. 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  supra,  at  20-21,  and  Keyes  v. 
School  District  No.  1,  413  U.S.  189  (1973), 
make  abundantly  clear  that  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education, 
a  local  Instrumentality  of  the  State,  violated 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents in  Detroit's  public  schools  and  re- 
quired equitable  relief  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  maximum,  practical  desegregation 
within  the  power  of  the  political  body  against 
which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  directs 
its  prescriptions.  No  "State"  may  deny  any 
individual  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 
and  If  the  Constitution  and  the  Supremacy 
Clause  are  to  have  any  substance  at  all,  the 
courts  must  be  free  to  devise  workable  reme- 
dies against  the  political  entity  with  the 
effective  power  to  determine  local  choice.  It 
Is  also  the  case  here  that  the  State's  leg- 
islative interdiction  of  Detroit's  volunttwy 
effort  to  desegregate  its  school  system  was 
unconstitutional.  See  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Swann,  402  U.S.  43 
(1971). 

The  Court  draws  the  remedial  line  at  the 
Detroit  School  District  boundary,  even 
though  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  and  even  though  the 
State  denies  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
when  Its  public  agencies,  acting  in  its  behalf, 
invidiously  discriminate.  The  State's  default 
is  "the  condition  that  offends  the  Constitu- 
tion," Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  EdiLcation,  supra,  at  16,  and  state  officials 
may  therefore  be  ordered  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  completely  eliminate  from 
the  Detroit  public  schools  "nil  vestiges  of 
state-Imposed  segregation."  Id.,  at  15.  I  can- 
not understand,  nor  does  the  majority  satis- 
factorily explain,  why  a  federal  court  may 
not  order  an  t^propriate  interdistrict  rem- 
edy. If  this  is  necessary  or  more  effective  to 
accomplish  this  constitutionally  mandated 
task.  As  the  Court  unanimously  observed  In 
Swann:  "Once  a  right  and  a  violation  have 
been  shown,  the  scope  of  a  district  court's 
equitable  power  to  remedy  past  wTongs  is 
broad,  for  breadth  and  flexibility  are  Inher- 
ent In  equitable  remedies."  Tbid:  In  this  case, 
both  the  right  and  the  State's  Fourteenth 
Amendment  violation  have  concededly  been 
fully  established,  and  there  Is  no  acceptable 
reason  for  permitting  the  party  responsible 
for  the  constitutional  violation  to  contain 
the  remedial  powers  of  the  federal  court  with- 
in administrative  boundaries  over  which  the 
transgressor  itself  has  plenary  power. 

The  imwavering  decisions  of  this  Court 
over  the  past  20  years  support  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Court  of  .'.ppeals  that  the  District 
Court's  remedial  power  does  not  cease  at  the 
school  district  line.  The  Court's  first  formula- 
tion of  the  remedial  principles  to  be  followed 
in  disestablishing  racially  discriminatory 
school  systems  recognized  the  variety  of 
problems  arising  from  different  local  school 
conditions  and  the  necessity  for  that  "prac- 
tical fiexibility"  traditionally  associated  with 
courts  of  equity.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 349  U.S.  294,  299-301  (1955)  {Brown 
11).  Indeed,  the  district  courts  to  which  the 
Brown  cases  were  remanded  for  the  formula- 
tion of  remedial  decrees  were  specifically  In- 
structed that  they  might  consider,  inter  alia, 

"revision  of  school  districts  and  attendance 
areas  Into  compact  units  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem of  determining  admission  to  the  public 
schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  300- 
301.  The  malady  addressed  in  Brown  II  was 
the  statewide  policy  of  requiring  or  permit- 


ting school  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race, 
while  the  record  here  concerns  segregated 
schools  only  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  obli- 
gation to  rectify  the  unlawful  condition 
nevertheless  rests  on  the  State.  The  perfaiis- 
slble  revision  of  school  districts  contem- 
plated In  Brown  II  rested  on  the  State's  re- 
sponsbllity  for  desegregating  Its  unlawfully 
segregated  schools,  not  on  any  segregative 
effect  which  the  condition  of  segregation  in 
one  school  district  might  have  had  on  the 
schools  of  a  neighboring  district.  The  same 
situation  obtains  here  and  the  same  remedial 
power  is  available  to  the  District  Court. 

Later  cases  reinforced  the  clearly  essential 
rules  that  state  officials  are  fully  answerable 
for  unlawfully  caused  conditions  of  school 
segregation  which  can  effectively  be  con- 
trolled only  by  steps  beyond  the  authority  of 
local  school  districts  to  take,  and  that  the 
equity  power  of  the  district  courts  includes 
the  ability  to  order  such  measures  imple- 
mented. When  the  highest  officials  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  Impeded  a  federal  court 
order  to  desegregate  the  public  schools  under 
the  Immediate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Little  Rock 
School  Board,  this  Court  refused  to  accept 
the  local  board's  assertion  of  Its  good  faith 
as  a  legal  excuse  for  delay  m  implementing 
the  desegregation  order.  "The  Court  empha- 
sized that  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  they  (the  local 
school  board  members]  stand  in  this  litiga- 
tion as  agents  of  the  State."  Cooper  v. 
Aaron.  353  U.S.  1,  10  (1968).  Perhaps  more 
importantly  for  present  piuposes,  the  Court 
went  on  to  state : 

"The  record  before  us  clearly  establishes 
that  the  growth  of  the  Board's  difficulties  to 
a  magnitude  beyond  Its  unaided  power  to 
control  is  the  product  of  state  action.  Those 
difficulties  .  .  .  can  also  be  brought  under 
control  by  state  action."  Ibid. 
See  also  Griffin  v.  County  School  Board,  377 
U.S.  218,  228,  233-234  (1964). 

In  the  context  of  dual  school  systems,  the 
Coiui;  subsequently  made  clear  the  "affirma- 
tive duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  in 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elim- 
inated root  and  branch"  and  to  come  forward 
with  a  desegregation  plan  that  "promises 
realistically  to  work  now."  Green  v.  County 
School  Board.  391  U.S.  430,  437-438,  439 
( 1968) .  "Freedom-of -choice"  plans  were  re- 
jected as  acceptable  desegregation  measures 
where  "reasonably  available  other  ways  .  .  . 
promising  speedier  and  more  effective  con- 
version to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  school  sys- 
tem ..."  exist.  Id.,  at  441.  Imperative  in- 
sistence on  Inunedlate  full  desegregation  of 
dvtal  school  ssytems  "to  operate  now  and 
hereafter  only  unitary  schools"  was  reiter- 
ated in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education,  396  U.S.  19,  20  (1969),  and 
Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board, 
396  U.S.  290  (1970). 

The  breadth  of  the  equitable  authority  of 
the  district  courts  to  accomplish  these  com- 
prehensive tasks  was  reaffirmed  In  much 
greater  detail  In  Swann,  supra,  and  the  com- 
panion case  of  Dai^is  v.  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, 402  U.S.  33  (1971),  where  there 
was  unanimous  assent  to  the  following 
propositions : 

"Having  once  found  a  violation,  the  district 
Judge  or  school  authorities  should  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  actual  desegregation,  taking  into 
account  the  practicalities  of  the  situation.  A 
district  court  may  and  should  consider  the 
use  of  all  available  techniques  including  re- 
structuring of  attendance  zones  and  both 
contiguous  and  noncontiguous  attendance 
zones.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  any  desegregation 
plan  Is  Its  effectiveness."  Id.,  at  37. 

No  suggestion  was  made  that  Interdistrict 
relief  was  not  an  available  technique.  In 
Swann  Itself,  the  Court,  without  dissent, 
recognized  that  the  district  Judge,  in  fiU- 


filllng  his  obligation  to  "make  every  eff<H"t 
to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
actual  desegregation  .  .  .  will  thus  neces- 
sarily be  concerned  with  the  elimination  of 
one-race  schools."  402  U.S.,  at  20. 

Nor  was  there  any  dispute  that  to  break  up 
the  dual  school  system,  it  was  within  the 
District  Court's  "broad  remedial  powers"  to 
employ  a  "frank — and  sometimes  drastic — 
gerrymandering  of  school  districts  and  at- 
tendance zonesl.)"as  well  as  "pairing,  'clxis- 
terlng,'  or  'grouping'  of  schools,"  to  desegre- 
gate the  "formerly  all-Negro  schools,"  despite 
the  fact  that  these  zones  might  not  be  com- 
pactor contiguous  and  might  be  "on  opposite 
ends  of  the  city. "  Id.,  at  27.  The  school  board 
In  Swann  had  Jurisdiction  over  a  650  square 
mile  area  encompassing  the  city  of  Charlotte 
and  surrounding  Mecklenbm-g  Covmty,  North 
Carolina.  The  Mobile  County,  Alabama,  board 
m  Davis  embraced  a  1,248  square  mile  area. 
Including  the  city  of  MobUe.  Yet  the  Court 
approved  the  District  Court's  authority  to 
award  countywide  relief  In  each  case  in  order 
to  accomplish  desegregation  of  the  dual 
school  system. 

Even  more  recently,  the  Cotirt  specifically 
rejected  the  claim  that  a  new  school  district, 
which  admittedly  would  operate  a  unitary 
school  system  within  its  borders,  was  l>eyond 
the  reach  of  a  coin-t -ordered  desegregation 
plan  for  other  school  districts,  where  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan  as  to  the  other  dis- 
tricts depended  upon  the  availability  of  the 
facilities  and  student  population  of  the  new 
district.  In  Wright  v.  Council  of  the  City  of 
Emporia.  407  U.S.  451,  470  (1972),  we  held 
"that  a  new  school  district  may  not  be  cre- 
ated where  its  effect  wotild  be  to  Impede 
the  process  of  dismantling  a  dual  system." 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  opinion  for  the  Court 
made  clear  that  if  a  proposal  to  erect  new 
district  boundary  lines  "would  Impede  the 
dismantling  of  the  [pre -existing J  dual  sys- 
tem, then  a  district  court,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  remedial  discretion,  may  enjoin  it  from 
being  carried  out."  Id.,  at  460.  In  United 
States  v.  Scotland  Neck  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 407  U.S.  484  (1972) ,  this  same  standard 
was  applied  to  forbid  North  Carolina  from 
creating  a  new  city  school  district  within  a 
larger  district  which  was  In  the  process  of 
dismantling  a  dual  school  system.  The  Court 
noted  that  If  establishment  of  the  new  dis- 
trict were  permitr.ed,  the  "traditional  racial 
identities  of  the  schools  in  the  area  would  be 
maintained."  id.,  at  490. 

UntU  today,  the  permissible  contours  of 
the  equitable  authority  of  the  district  courts 
to  remedy  the  imlawful  esUblishment  of  a 
dual  school  system  have  been  extensive, 
adaptable,  and  fully  responsive  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  achieving  "the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  actual  desegregation."  There  are 
Indeed  limitations  on  the  equity  powers  of 
the  federal  Judiciary,  but  until  now  the  Court 
has  not  accepted  the  proposition  that  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment could  be  limited  by  political  or  admin- 
istrative boundary  lines  demarcated  by  the 
very  State  responsible  for  the  constitutional 
violation  and  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
dual  system.  Until  now  the  Court  has  instead 
looked  to  practical  considerations  In  effectii- 
atlng  a  desegregation  decree,  such  as  exces- 
sive distance,  transportation  time  and  haz- 
ards to  the  safety  of  the  school  children  In- 
volved In  a  proposed  plan. 

That  these  broad  principles  have  developed 
in  the  context  of  dual  school  systems  com- 
pelled or  authorized  by  state  statute  at  the 
time  of  Brojcn  v.  Board  of  Education,  347 
U.S.  483  (1954)  {Brown  I),  does  not  lessen 
their  current  applicability  to  dual  systems 
found  to  exist  in  other  contexts,  like  that  in 
Detroit,  where  Intentional  school  segregation 
does  not  stem  from  the  compulsion  of  state 
law,  but  from  deliberate  individual  actions 
of  local  and  state  school  authorities  directed 
at  a  particular  school  system.  The  majority 
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properly  does  not  suggest 
eradicate  completely  the 
tem  in  the  latter  context 
the  former.  But  lt8  reason 
the  remedial  authority  ol 
dlclary   In  the   presence 
perimeters  In  the  latter 
apparent. 

The  result  reached  the 
not  be  supported  by  the  theory 
figuration   of   looai   gov 
Immune  from  alteration 
redress  constitutional  viola 
to    the    well-established 
noted,  the  Court  has  el^ew 
public  bodies  of  a  State 
State's  political  subdlvlsicls 
frlngemeats  of  the  constllju 
certain  members  of  ita 
the  reapportionment  case^ . 
Simx.  377  U.S.  553  (1964) , 
held  that  equal  protection 
mands  that  the  seats  in  bo^i 
cameral  state  legislature  be 
population  basis,  thus 
sale  revision  of  Alabama 
the  Court  remarked 

••Political  subdivisions  of 
cities,  or  whatever — never 
have  been  considered  as 
Rather,  they  have  been 
as  subordinate  governmental 
Ities  created  by  the  State 
carrying   out   of   svate 
tlons."/d.,  at  675. 

And  even  pointedly,  the 
Gemaiion  v.  Lightfoot.  36^ 
(i960),  that  "(1  legislative 
ipalities,  no  less  than  otbe 
within  the  scope  of  relevaijt 
posed  by  the  United 

Nor  does  the  Court's 
the  tallsmauic  invocation 
of  local  control  over  cducattlon 
omy  over  school  alfairs,  in 
community's  participation 
aHecting  the  education  of 
course,  an  iniportau 
constituted    school    distrl4t 
delimit  fixed  and   iinc 
local  educational  conimiui 
lug  is  required  to  meet 
quiremeuts,  local  authoritkr 
riedeflned  in  terms  of  what*  ver 
is  adopted,  with  the  paren^ 
attending  schools  in  the 
district  or  attendance  zone 
participation    in    the 
of  the  schools  with  which 
moKt  directly. 

The    majority's 
should  not  attempt  to  gra|>ple 
ministrative  problems 
organization  of  school 
is  wholly  without  founda 
this  sort  of  task  which 
have  been  properly  exercising 
the  constitutional  rights 
since  Brown  I  and  which 
suggested  they  lack  the 
Intradlstrlct  revisions  of 
and   pairing    and    groupi 
techniques  luianimousiy 
which    entail    the    same 
interest  of  parenus   in  thi  i 
children   receive    au    wouU 
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necessarily  designed,  a.s  all  remedies  are,  to 
restore  the  victims  of  discriminatory  conduct 
to  the  poeition  they  would  have  occupied  in 
the  absence  of  such  conduct."  Ante,  p.  — . 
In  the  first  place,  under  this  premise  the 
Court's  Judgment  is  Itself  infirm;  for  had 
the  Detroit  school  system  not  followed  an 
official  policy  of  segregation  throughout  the 
1950*8  and  1970's.  Negroes  and  whites  would 
have  been  going  to  school  together.  There 
wo\ild  have  been  no,  or  at  least  not  as  many, 
recognizable  Negro  schools  and  no,  or  at  lea.st 
not  as  many,  white  schools,  but  "Just 
schools,"  and  neither  Negroes  nor  whites 
would  have  sulTered  from  the  effects  of 
segregated  education,  with  all  its  short- 
comings. Surely  the  Court's  remedy  wUl  not 
restore  to  the  Negro  community,  stigmatized 
us  it  was  by  the  dual  school  system,  what 
it  would  have  enjoyed  over  all  or  most  of 
this  period  if  the  remedy  Is  confined  to 
pre-sent-day  Detroit;  for  the  maximum 
remedy  available  within  that  area  will  leave 
many  of  the  schools  almost  totally  bla^-k, 
and  the  sj-stem  Itself  will  be  predominantly 
black  and  will  become  increasingly  so.  More- 
over, when  a  State  has  engaged  in  acts  of 
official  segregation  over  a  lengthy  period  of 
time,  as  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  the  children  who  were  vic- 
tims of  the  State's  unconstitutional  conduct 
could  now  be  provided  the  benefits  of  which 
they  were  wrongfully  deprived.  Nor  can  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  school  systems  in 
which  school  children  have  not  been  officially 
segregated,  and  to  the  communities  support- 
ing such  school  systems,  be  fully  and  im- 
mediately restored  after  a  substantial  pe- 
riod of  tuilawfitl  segregation.  The  education 
of  children  of  different  races  in  a  desegre- 
gated environment  has  unhappily  been  lost, 
along  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
advantages  which  accompany  a  desegregated 
school  system  as  compared  with  an  uncon- 
stitutloiiallv  segregated  system. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Court  has 
consistently  followed  the  coiirse  of  requiring 
the  effects  of  past  official  segregation  to  be 
eliminated  "root  and  branch"'  by  Imposing, 
in  the  present,  the  duty  to  provide  a  remedy 
which  wUl  achieve  ••the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  actual  desegregation,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  practicalities  of  the  fdtuatlon."  It 
is  also  for  these  reasons  that  once  a  constitu- 
tional violation  has  been  found,  the  District 
Judge  obligated  to  provide  such  a  remedy 
•will  thus  necessarily  be  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  one-race  schools."  These  con- 
cerns were  properly  taken  into  account  by 
the  District  J\idge  in  this  case.  Confining  the 
remedy  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Detroit  dis- 
trict Is  quite  unrelated  either  to  the  goal 
of  achieving  maximum  desegregation  or  to 
those  intensely  practical  considerations,  such 
as  the  extent  and  expense  of  transportation, 
that  have  Imposed  limits  on  remedies  in 
cases  such  as  this.  "Hie  Court's  remedy,  in 
the  end,  is  essentially  arbitrary  and  will  leave 
serious  violations  of  the  Constitution  sub- 
stantially unremedied. 

I  agree  with  my  Brother  Dotjgi.as  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  acted  responsibly  in 
these  cases.  Regrettably,  the  majority's  arbi- 
trary limitation  on  the  equitable  power  of 
federal  district  courts,  based  on  the  invisible 
borders  of  local  pchool  districts,  is  unrelated 
to  the  State's  responsibility  for  remedying 
the  constitiatlonal  wrongs  visited  upon  the 
Negro  school  children  of  Detroit.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  the  potential  benefits  of  metropolitan 
relief,  to  the  noneducatlonal  communities  of 
Interest  among  neighborhoods  located  in  and 
sometimes  bridging  different  school  districts, 
and  to  the  considerable  interdistrict  coopera- 
tion already  existing  in  various  educational 
areas.  Ultimately,  it  is  unresponsive  to  the 
goal  of  attaining  the  utmost  actual  desegre- 
gation consistent  with  restraints  of  practica- 
bility and  thus  augxirs  the  frequent  frustra- 
tion of  the  remedial  powers  of  the  federal 
courts. 


Here  the  District  Court  will  be  forced  to 
impose  an  intracity  desegregation  plan  more 
expensive  to  the  district,  more  burdensome 
for  many  of  Detroit's  Negro  students  and 
8\u"ely  more  conducive  to  white  flight  than  a 
metropolitan  plan  would  be — ail  of  this 
merely  to  avoid  what  the  Detroit  School 
Board,  the  District  Court,  and  the  eu  banc 
Court  of  Appeals  considered  to  be  the  very 
manageable  and  quite  surmountable  difficul- 
ties that  would  be  involved  in  extending  the 
desegregation  remedy  to  the  suburtwn  school 
districts. 

I  am  therefore  cousti-ained  to  record  my 
disagreement  and  dissent. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  in  the 
Detroit  suident  population  rose  to  61.9";. 
in  1971  to  67.3%  In  1972,  and  to  69.8'ro  In 
1973,  amid  a  metropolitan  school  population 
whose  racial  composition  in  1070  was  81  "^ 
white  and  19%  Negro.  Sources:  Exhibit  P.  C. 
6  (App.  Va.,  at  16);  Racial-Ethnic  Distribu- 
tion of  Students  and  Employees  in  the  De- 
troit Public  Schools,  October  1972,  and  Octo- 
ber 1973;  484  P.  2d,  at  250. 

''The  District  Court's  ruling  on  the  De- 
troit-only defsegregatlon  plans  la  set  o\»t  In 
full  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  484  P.  2d.  at 
242-245,  and  Is  not  otherwise  officially  re- 
ported. 

'  The  Court  has  previously  disapproved  the 
implementation  of  propowed  desegregation 
plans  which  operate  to  permit  resegregation. 
Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commissioners,  391  U.S. 
4.50,  469-60  (1968)   ("free-tran.sfer"  plan). 

'The  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  also  noted  severa! 
•specific  Instances  of  school  district  mergers 
ordered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
financial  reasons.  484  F.  2d,  at  247.  Limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts were  al"5o  outlined  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals : 

••Local  school  districts,  vinle'is  they  have  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
cannot  consolidate  with  another  school  dis- 
trict, annex  territory,  divide  or  attach  parts 
of  other  districts,  borrow  moneys  In  anticipa- 
tion of  State  aid,  or  construct,  reconstruct 
or  remodel  school  buildings  or  additions  to 
them."  Id.,  at  249  ( Footnotes  and  supporting 
statutory  citations  omitted.) 

And  the  Court  of  Appeals  properly  con- 
sidered the  State's  statutory  attempt  to  xmdo 
the  adoption  of  a  voluntary  high  school  de- 
segregation plan  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  an  indicia  of  state  contiol  over 
local  school  district  affairs,  /bid.  Finally,  it 
is  also  relevant  to  note  that  the  District 
Court  found  that  the  school  di.'?trict  bound- 
aries in  that  segment  of  the  metropolitan 
area  preliminarily  designated  as  the  desegra- 
tion  area  "in  general  bear  no  relationship  to 
other  municipal,  county,  or  special  district 
governments,  needs  or  services,"  that,  some 
educational  services  are  already  provided  to 
students  on  an  interdistrict  ba.?is  requiring 
their  travel  from  one  district  to  another,  an'.l 
that  local  communities  in  the  metropolitan 
area  share  noneducatlonal  interests  in  com- 
mon, which  do  not  adhere  to  school  district 
lines,  and  have  applied  metropolitan  solu- 
tions to  other  governmental  needs.  Bradley 
V.  Milliken.  315  F.  Supp.  914,  931,  f>35  (ED 
Mich.  1972). 

These  included  the  creation  and  altcr- 
ntlou  of  attendance  zones  and  feeder  pat- 
terns from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
schools  in  a  manner  natvwally  and  produc- 
tably  penietuatlng  racial  segregation  of  stu- 
dents, the  transportation  of  Negro  students 
beyond  predominantly  white  schools  with 
available  space  to  pi*edominantly  Negro 
schools,  the  use  of  optional  attendance  arca-s 
in  neighborhoods  In  which  Negro  families 
had  recently  begun  to  settle  to  permit  white 
students  to  transfer  to  predominantly  white 
schools  nearer  the  city  llmltA,  and  the  con- 
struction of  schools  m  the  heart  of  reslden- 
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tially  segregated  areas,  thereby  maximizing 
school  segregation. 

Mb.  JtJBTlCK  IliAKSHALI.,  WITH  WHOM  MB.  Jl-'S- 
TICK    DotTOlJlS,    MH.    JTJSXIC*    BRENKAU,    AKD 

M«.  Justice  WnrrE  join,  dibsentihg 

In  Brmin  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483  (1961),  this  Court  held  that  segregation 
of  children  In  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race  deprives  minority  group  children  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  there- 
fore denies  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
This  Coxirt  recognized  then  that  remedying 
decades  of  segregation  in  public  education 
would  not  be  an  easy  task.  Subsequent 
events,  unfortunately,  have  seen  that  pre- 
diction bear  bitter  fruit.  But  however  im- 
bedded old  ways,  however  ingrained  old  prej- 
udices, this  Court  has  not  been  diverted 
from  its  appointed  task  of  making  "'a  living 
truth"  of  our  constitutional  ideal  of  equal 
Justice  under  law.  Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S. 
1.20  (1958). 

After  20  years  of  small,  often  difficult  steps 
toward  that  great  end,  the  Court  today  takes 
a  giant  step  backwards.  Notwithstanding  a 
record  showing  widespread  and  pervasive 
racial  segregation  In  the  educational  system 
provided  by  the  State  of  Michigan  for  chil- 
dren In  Detroit,  this  Court  holds  that  the 
District  Court  was  powerless  to  require 
the  State  to  remedy  its  constitutional  viola- 
tion in  any  meaningful  fashion.  Ironically 
purporting  to  base  its  result  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  scope  of  the  remedy  in  a  desegre- 
gation case  should  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  constitutional, 
violation,  the  Coiu^'s  answer  Is  to  provide  no 
remedy  at  all  for  the  violation  proved  In  this 
case,  thereby  guaranteeing  that  Negro  chil- 
dren in  Detroit  will  receive  the  same  separ- 
ate and  inherently  imequai  education  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  unconstitutionally 
atforded  in  the  pmst. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  emasculation  of 
our  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  must  respectfully 
dissent.  Our  precedents,  in  my  view,  firmly 
establish  that  where,  as  liere,  state-imposed 
segregation  has  tieen  demonstrated,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  State  to  eliminate 
root  and  branch  all  vestiges  of  racial  discrim- 
ination and  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  actual  desegregation.  I  agree  with 
both  tlie  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that,  under  the  facts  of  this  case,  this 
duty  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  the  State  of 
Michigan  involves  outlying  metropolitan  area 
school  districts  in  its  desegregation  remedy. 
Furtheiinore,  I  perceive  no  basis  either  in 
law  or  In  the  practicalities  of  the  situation 
justifying  the  State's  interposition  of  school 
district  boundaries  as  absolute  barriers  to 
the  implementation  of  an  effective  desegrega- 
tion remedy.  Under  established  and  fre- 
quently used  Michigan  procedures,  school 
district  lines  are  both  flexible  and  permeable 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  must  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  meaningful  desegregation  relief. 

The  rights  at  issue  in  tliis  case  are  too 
fundamental  to  be  abridged  on  grounds  as 
superficial  as  those  reUed  on  by  the  major- 
ity today.  We  deal  here  with  the  right  of  all 
of  our  children,  whatever  their  race,  to  an 
equal  start  in  life  and  to  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  reach  their  full  potential  as  citizens. 
Those  children  who  have  been  denied  that 
right  in  the  past  deserve  better  than  to  see 
fences  throvni  up  to  deny  them  that  right 
iu  the  future.  Our  Nation,  I  fear,  wUl  be  ill- 
served  by  the  Court's  refusal  to  remedy  sep- 
arate and  unequal  education,  for  unless  otir 
children  begin  to  learn  together,  there  Is 
little  hope  that  our  peopie  will  ever  learn 
to  live  together. 

I 
The   great   irony  of   the  Covirt's  opinion 

and,  in  my  view,  its  most  serious  analytical 
flaw  may  be  gleaned  from  its  concluding  sen- 
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tence.  In  whlcn  tlie  Court  remands  for 
"prompt  formulation  of  a  decree  directed  to 
eliminating  the  segregation  found  to  exist  In 
Detroit  city  schools,  a  remedy  which  has 
been  delayed  since  1970."  Ante,  at  33.  The 
majority,  however,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  District  Court's  explicit  finding  that  a 
Detroit-only  decree,  the  only  remedy  per- 
mitted under  today's  decision,  "would  not 
accomplish  desegregation." 

Nowhere  in  the  Court's  opinion  does  the 
majority  confront,  let  alone  respond  to  the 
District  Court's  concltislon  that  a  remedy 
limited  to  the  city  of  Detroit  would  not  effec- 
tively desegregate  the  Detroit  city  schools.  I, 
for  one,  find  the  District  Court's  conclusion 
well  supported  by  the  record  and  its  analysis 
compelled  by  our  prior  cases.  Before  turning 
to  these  questions,  however,  it  is  best  to  l>e- 
gin  by  laying  to  rest  some  mischaracteriza- 
tlons  in  the  Covirt's  opinion  with  respect  to 
tlie  basis  for  the  District  Court's  decision  lo 
impose  a  metropolitan  remedy. 

The  Court  maintains  that  while  the  initial 
focus  of  this  lawsuit  was  the  condition  of 
segregation  within  the  Detroit  city  schools, 
the  District  Court  abruptly  shifted  focus 
in  mid-course  aiid  altered  its  theory  of  the 
case.  This  new  theory.  In  the  majority's 
words,  was  "equating  racial  imbalance  with 
a  constituUonal  violation  caUing  for  a  rem- 
edy." Ante,  at  21  n.  19.  As  the  following 
review  at  the  District  Court's  handling  of 
the  case  demonstrates,  however,  the  ma- 
jority's characterization  is  totally  inaccurate. 
Nowhere  did  the  District  Court  indicate  that 
racial  ImlMlance  between  school  districts  in 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  or  within  the 
Detiolt  school  district  constituted  a  con- 
stitutional violation  calling  for  inter-district 
relief.  The  focus  of  this  case  was  from  the 
beginning,  and  has  remained,  the  segre- 
gated system  of  education  in  the  Detroit 
city  schools  and  the  steps  necessary  to  cure 
that  condition  whicli  offends  the  Fourteenth 
.^mendmeut. 

The  District  Cotu-t's  consideration  of  this 
case  began  with  its  finding,  which  the 
majority  accepts,  that  the  State  of  Michigan, 
through  its  instrumentality,  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education,  engaged  in  widespread 
p\UTX)seful  acts  of  racial  segregation  in  the 
Detroit  school  district.  'Without  belaboring 
the  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
varioiis  techniques  used  in  Detroit  were  typi- 
cal of  methods  employed  to  segregate  stu- 
dents by  race  in  areas  where  no  statutory 
dual  system  of  education  has  existed.  See. 
cff.  Keyes  v.  School  District  No.  1,  41S  VS. 
189  (1973).  Exacerbating  the  effects  of  ex- 
tensive residential  ^segregation  between 
Negroes  and  whites,  tne  school  board  con- 
sciously drew  attendance  zones  along  lines 
which  maximized  the  s<5gregation  of  the  races 
in  schools  as  well.  Optional  attendance  zones 
were  created  for  neighborhoods  undergoing 
racial  transition  so  as  to  aUow  whites  In 
these  areas  to  escape  IntegratiiMi.  Negro  stu- 
dents in  areas  with  overcrowded  schools  y.-ere 
transported  pa,st  or  away  from  closer  white 
schooU  with  avaUable  space  to  more  distant 
Negro  schools.  Grade  structures  and  feeder 
school  patterns  were  created  and  maintained 
in  a  manner  which  had  the  foreseeable  aiwl 
actual  effect  of  keeping  Negro  and  white 
pupils  in  separate  schools.  Schools  were  also 
constructed  in  locations  and  in  siises  which 
ensured  that  they  would  open  with  pre- 
dominantly one -race  student  bodies.  In  sum, 
tlie  evidence  adduced  below  showed  that 
Negro  chUdren  had  been  Intentionally  con- 
fined to  an  expanding  core  of  virtually  all- 
Negro  schools  immediatly  sinrrounded  by  a 
receding  baud  of  all-white  schools. 

Contrary  to  the  stiggestions  in  the  Court's 
opinion,  the  basis  for  affording  a  desegrega- 
tion remedy  in  this  case  was  not  some  per- 
ceived racial  imbalance  either  between 
schools  within  a  single  school  district  cw  be- 
tween Independent  .school  districts.  What  we 
confront  here  is    'a  systematic  program  of 


segregation  affecting  a  substantial  portk>n  of 
the  students,  achocris  .  . .  and  facilities  wltblu 
the  school  system.  .  .  ."  Ket/e*,  tupra,  4X3  UJS. 
at  201.  The  constitutional  vlolatloa  found 
here  vas  not  some  de  facto  racial  Uatalance, 
but  rather  the  purposeful.  Intentional,  mas- 
sive, de  jure  segregation  of  the  Detroit  city 
schools,  which  under  oiu  declakwi  In  Kenea, 
forms  "a  predicate  for  a  finding  of  tb«  ezlst- 
eace  of  a  dual  school  system,"  413  U£.,  at  201, 
and  Justifies  "all-out  desegregation."  /d,  at 
214. 

Having  found  a  de  jure  segregated  puldic  • 
.school  system  in  operation  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  the  District  Court  turned  xtaA  to 
consider  which  officials  and  agendea  should 
l>e  assigned  the  affirmative  obligation  to  cure 
the  canstltutlonal  violation.  Tlie  court  con- 
cluded that  reBponsibility  for  the  segregation 
in  the  Detroit  city  schools  rested  not  only 
with  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  but  be- 
longed to  the  State  of  Michigan  Itself  and 
the  state  defendants  In  this  case — that  Is,  the 
Governor  of  Michigan,  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  While 
the  validity  of  this  conclusion  will  merit 
more  extensive  analysis  below,  suffice  It  for 
now  to  say  that  it  was  baaed  on  three  con- 
siderations. First,  the  evidence  at  trial  ahoved 
that  the  State  itseU  had  takm  actkHU  con- 
tributing to  the  segregation  within  %bm  De- 
troit schools.  Second,  since  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education  was  an  agency  of  tlM  State  of 
Michigan,  its  acts  of  racial  dlacrlmlnatton 
were  acts  of  the  State  for  puipcwea  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Finally,  the  DUtilct 
Court  foimd  that  under  Mldilgan  law  and 
practice,  the  system  of  education  waa  In  fact 
a  state  school  system,  characterlaed  by  rela- 
tively little  local  control  and  a  large  degree 
of  centrallaed  state  regulation,  with  respect 
to  both  educational  policy  and  the  structure 
and  operation  of  school  districts. 

Having  concluded,  then,  that  the  school 
system  in  the  city  of  Detroit  was  a  d«  jure 
segregated  system  and  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  had  the  affirmative  duty  to  remedy 
tiiat  condition  of  segregation,  ti.e  District 
Court  then  turned  to  the  difficult  taBk  of 
devising  an  effective  remedy.  It  t>ears  repeat- 
ing that  the  District  Court's  focus  at  this 
.•^tage  of  the  litigation  remained  what  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning — the  condition  of  seg- 
regation within  the  Detroit  city  scbo<dB.  As 
the  District  Court  stated:  "Prom  the  initial 
ruling  Jon  segregation]  to  this  day,  the  basis 
of  the  proceedings  has  been  and  renialns  the 
violation :  de  Jure  segregation  ....  The  task 
before  this  court,  therefore,  is  now,  and  .  .  . 
has  always  been,  how  to  desegregate  the 
Detroit  public  schools." 

The  District  Court  first  considered  three 
de.segregation  plans  limited  to  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  All  were 
rejected  as  ineffective  to  desegregate  the  De- 
troit city  schools.  Specifically,  the  District 
Court  determined  that  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  Detroit  student  body  Is  such  that 
implementation  of  any  Detroit-only  plan 
"would  clearly  malie  the  entire  Detroit  pub- 
lic school  system  racially  Identlflable  as 
Black  "  and  would  "leave  many  of  its  schools 
75  to  90  percent  Black."  The  District  Court 
also  found  that  a  Detroit-only  plan  "would 
change  a  school  system  which  is  now  Black 
and  White  to  one  that  would  be  perceived 
as  Black,  thereby  increasing  the  flight  of 
Whites  from  the  city  and  the  system,  thereby 
increasing  the  Black  student  population." 
Based  on  these  findings,  the  District  Court 
reasoned  that  •relief  of  segregation  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  Detroit  cannot 
be  accomplished  within  the  corporate  geo- 
graphical Ihnits  of  the  city"  because  a  De- 
troit-only decree  "would  accentuate  the  ra- 
cial Identifiabillty  of  the  district  as  a  Black 
school  system,  and  would  not  accomplish  de- 
segiegation."  The  District  Court  therefore 
coDCluded   that   it   "must   look   beyond   the 
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limits  of  the  Detroit  school  district  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  !  egregatlon  in  the 
Detroit  public  schools. .  . ." 

In  seeking  to  define  the  ipproprlate  scope 
of  that  expanded  desegreg  »tlon  area,  how- 
ever, the  District  Court  continued  to  main- 
tain as  its  sole  focus  the  co  ndltion  shown  to 
violate  the  Constitution  U  this  case — the 
segregation  of  the  Detroit  s  chool  district.  As 
it  stated,  the  primary  quesi  ion  "remains  the 
determination  of  the  arei  necessary  and 
practicably  effective  to  ellninate  'root  and 
branch'  the  effects  of  state-  mposed  and  sup- 
ported segregation  and  to  de  segregate  the  De- 
troit public  schools." 

There  is  simply  no  found  atlon  in  the  rec- 
ord, then,  for  the  majority'}  accusation  that 
the  only  basis  for  the  District  Court's  order 
was  some  desire  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.'  In  fact. 
Just  the  contrary  Is  the  ca<e.  In  considering 
proposed  desegregation  ar  >as,  the  District 
Court  had  occasion  to  crii  Icize  one  of  the 
State's  proposals  specifically  because  it  had 
no  basis  other  than  its  '  particular  racial 
ratio"  and  did  not  focus  on  "relevant  factors, 
like  eliminating  racially  identifiable  schools 
landl  accomplishing  maxin^um  acttial  deseg- 
regation of  the  Detroit  public  schools."  Sim- 
ilarly, in  rejecting  the  Detr  >it  school  board's 
proposed  desegregation  area,  even  though  it 
Included  more  all-white  diitricts  and  there- 
fore achieved  a  higher  whltit-Negro  ratio,  the 
District  Court  commented : 

"There  Is  nothing  in  the  tecord  which  sug- 
gests that  these  districts  )ieed  be  included 
in  the  desegregation  area  in  order  to  dis- 
establish the  racial  Identlfl  ibillty  of  the  De- 
troit public  schools.  Prom  the  evidence,  the 
primary  reason  for  the  Detroit  School 
Board's  Interest  In  the  Ir  elusion  of  these 
school  districts  Is  not  racial  desegregation 
but  to  Increase  the  average  socio-economic 
balance  of  all  the  schools  in  the  abutting 
regions  and  clusters." 

The  Court  also  misstates  the  basLs  for  the 
district  Court's  order  by  suggesting  that 
since  the  only  segregatloi  proved  at  trial 
was  within  the  Detroit  sc  lool  district,  any 
relief  which  extended  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Board  ol  Education  would 
be  taapproprlate  because  i ;  would  impose  a 
remedy  on  outlying  districts  "not  shown  to 
have  committed  any  con  itltutional  viola- 
tion." Ante,  at  26.=  The  essjntial  foundation 
of  inter -district  relief  In  Ihls  case  was  not 
to  correct  conditions  within  outlying  dis- 
tricts who  themselves  enga  ;ed  In  purposeful 
.segregation.  Instead,  Inter-  llstrlct  relief  was 
seen  as  a  necessary  part  o :  any  meaningful 
effort  by  the  State  of  Mlchl  ;an  to  remedy  the 
state-caused  segregation  within  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Rather  than  consider  th  ;  propriety  of  in- 
ter-dtstrlct  relief  on  this  b  isls,  however,  the 
Court  has  conjured  up  a  la  rgely  fictional  ac- 
count of  what  the  Distrlit  Court  was  at- 
tempting to  accomplish.  ^Ith  all  due  re- 
spect, the  Court,  in  my  view,  does  a  great 
disservice  to  the  District  Judge  who  labored 
long  and  hard  with  this  « omplex  litigation 
by  accxising  him  of  changl  ag  horses  in  mid- 
stream and  shifting  the  locus  of  this  case 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  remedy  for  the  con- 
dition of  segregation  wi:hln  the  Detroit 
school  district  to  some  uni  rlncipled  attempt 
to  Impose  his  own  philosophy  of  racial  bal- 
ance on  the  entire  Detroit  fnetropolitan  area. 
See  ante,  at  18-19.  The  fociis  of  this  case  has 
always  been  the,  segregate  d  system  of  edu- 
cation In  the  city  of  Del^lt.  The  District 
Court  determined  that  li  iter-dlstrict  relief 
was  necessary  and  appropriate  only  because 
it  foxmd  that  the  condition  of  segregation 
within  the  Detroit  school  district  could  not 
be  cured  with  a  Detroit-only  remedy.  It  Is 
on  this  theory  that  the  i  iter-distrlct  relief 
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must  stand  or  fall.  Unlike  the  Court,  I  per- 
ceive my  task  to  be  to  review  the  District 
Court's  order  for  what  it  la,  rather  than  to 
criticize  it  for  what  it  manifestly  Is  not. 
n 

As  the  foregoing  demonstrates,  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  decision  to  expand  its  desegre- 
gation decree  beyond  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  city  of  Detroit  rested  In  large  part  on 
Its  conclusions  (A)  that  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan was  ultimately  responsible  for  curing  the 
condition  of  segregation  within  the  Detroit 
city  schools,  and  (B)  that  a  Detroit-only 
remedy  would  not  accomplish  this  task.  In 
my  view,  both  of  these  conclusions  are  well 
supported  by  the  facts  of  this  case  and  by 
this  Court's  precedents. 
A 

To  begin  with,  the  record  amply  supports 
the  District  Court's  findings  that  the  State 
of  Michigan,  through  state  officers  and  state 
agencies,  had  engaged  in  purposeful  acts 
which  created  or  aggravated  segregaUon  In 
the  Detroit  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, for  example,  prior  to  1962,  exercised 
its  authority  to  supervise  local  school  site 
selection  in  a  manner  which  contributed  to 
segregation.  484  F.  2d.  at  238.  Furthermore, 
the  State's  continuing  authority,  after  1962, 
to  approve  school  building  construction 
plans'  had  Intertwined  the  State  with  site 
selection  decisions  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  which  had  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  maintaining  segregation. 

The  State  had  also  stood  in  the  way  of 
past  efforts  to  desegregate  the  Detroit  city 
schools.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  Detroit 
School  Board  had  begun  Implementation  of 
its  own  desegregation  plan  for  its  high 
schools,  despite  considerable  public  and  offi- 
cial resistance.  The  State  Legislature  inter- 
vened by  enacting  Act  48  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1970,  specifically  prohibiting  implementa- 
tion of  the  desegiegation  plan  and  thereby 
continuing  the  growing  segregation  of  the 
Detroit  school  system.  Adequate  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Detroit  system  was  also  hampered 
by  discriminatory  restrictions  placed  by  the 
State  on  the  use  of  transportation  within 
Detroit.  While  state  aid  for  transportation 
was  provided  by  statute  for  suburban  dis- 
tricts, many  of  which  were  highly  urbanized, 
aid  for  Intra-clty  transportation  was  ex- 
cepted. One  of  the  effects  of  this  restriction 
was  to  encourage  the  construction  of  small 
walk-in  neighborhood  schools  in  Detroit, 
thereby  lending  aid  to  the  intentional  policy 
of  creating  a  school  system  which  refle<  ted, 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  extensive 
residential  segregation.  Indeed,  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  transportation  restric- 
tion was  to  impede  desegregation  was  evi- 
denced when  the  Michigan  Legislature 
amended  the  State  Transportation  Aid  Act 
to  cover  Intra-clty  transportation  but  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
cross  busing  of  students  within  a  school  dis- 
trict to  achieve  racial  balance.'  Cf.  Nortli 
Carolina  v.  Sicann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971) 

Also  significant  was  the  State's  Involve- 
ment during  the  1950's  In  the  transportation 
of  Negro  high  school  students  from  the  Car- 
ver school  district  past  a  closer  white  high 
scho<d  In  the  Oak  Park  district  to  a  more 
distant  Negro  high  school  in  the  Detroit 
district.  Certainly  the  District  Court's  find- 
ing that  the  State  Board  of  Education  had 
knowledge  of  this  action  and  had  given  Its 
tacit  or  express  approval  was  not  clearly 
erroneous.  Given  the  comprehensive  statu- 
tory powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
over  contractual  arrangements  between 
school  districts  In  the  enrollment  of  students 
on  a  nonresident  tuition  basis.  Including  cer- 
tification of  the  number  of  pupils  Involved  in 
the  transfer  and  the  amount  of  tuition 
charged,  over  the  review  of  transportation 
routes  and  distances,  and  over  the  disburse- 
ment of   transportation   funds,^   the    State 


Board  Inevitably  knew  and  understood  the 
significance  of  this  discriminatory  act. 

Aside  from  the  acts  of  purposeful  segrega- 
tion committed  by  the  State  Legislature  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  District 
Court  also  concluded  that  the  State  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  many  Intentional  acts  of 
segregation  committed  by  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education,  an  agency  of  the  State.  The 
majority  Is  only  willing  to  accept  this  finding 
arguendo.  See  ante,  at  28.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  its  validity  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

"The  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Amende 
ment,"  it  should  be  recalled,  "is  that  no 
■State'  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  "  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1,  16  (1958). 
While  a  State  can  act  only  throxigh  "the 
offices  or  agents  by  whom  Its  powers  are 
exerted,"  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339,  347 
(1880),  actions  by  ^n  agent  or  officer  of  the 
State  are  encompassed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  for,  "as  he  acts  In  the  name  and 
for  the  State,  and  Is  clothed  with  the  State's 
power,  his  act  is  that  of  the  State."  Id.,  at 
347.  See  also  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  supra;  Virginia 
V.  Rives.  100  U.S.  313,  318  (1880),  Shelley  v. 
Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1,  14  (1948). 

Under  Michigan  law  "a  school  district  is 
an  agency  of  the  State  government."  School 
District  of  Lansing  v.  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 367  Mich.  591,  600,  116  N.W.  2d  866,  870 
(1962).  It  is  "a  legal  division  of  territory, 
created  by  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses, to  which  the  State  has  granted  such 
powers  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  permit  the 
district  to  function  as  a  State  agency."  Board 
of  Education  of  Detroit  v.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  319  Mich.  436,  29  N.W.  2d 
902  (1947).  Racial  discrimination  by  the 
school  district,  an  agency  of  the  State,  Is 
therefore  racial  discrimination  by  the  State 
Itself,  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. See,  e.  g.,  Pennsylvania  v.  Board  of 
Directors,  353  U.S.  30  (1957). 

We  recognized  only  last  Term  In  Keyes  that 
it  was  the  State  itself  which  was  ultimately 
responsible  for  de  jure  acts  of  segregation 
committed  by  a  local  school  board.  A  delib- 
erate policy  of  segregation  by  the  local  board, 
we  held,  amounted  to  "state-Imposed  segre- 
gation." 413  U.S.,  at  200.  Wherever  a  dual 
school  system  exists,  whether  compelled  by 
state  statute  or  created  by  a  local  board's 
systematic  program  of  segregation,  "the 
State  automatically  assumes  an  affirmative 
duty  to  effectuate  a  transition  to  a  racially 
nondiscriminatory  school  system  |and|  to 
eliminate  from  the  public  schools  within 
their  school  system  'all  vestiges  of  state-lm- 
pased  segregation'."  Keys,  supra,  413  VS.,  at 
200  (empliasis  added) . 

Vesting  responsibility  with  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  Detroit's  segregated  schools  Is 
particularly  appropriate  as  Michigan,  unlike 
some  other  States,  operates  a  single  state- 
wide system  of  education  rather  than  several 
separate  and  Independent  local  school  sys- 
tems. The  majority's  emphasis  on  local  gov- 
ernmental control  and  local  autonomy  of 
school  districts  in  Michigan  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  those  with  any  familiarity  with 
that  State's  system  of  education.  School  dis- 
tricts are  not  separate  and  distinct  sovereign 
entities  under  Michigan  law.  but  rather  are 
"auxiliaries  of  the  State,"  subject  to  its  "ab- 
solute power."  Attorney  General  v.  Loicrey, 
199  U.S.  233,  240  (1905).  The  courts  of  the 
State  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  edu- 
cation in  Michigan  is  not  a  local  governmen- 
tal concern,  but  a  state  function. 

"Unlike  the  delegation  of  other  powers  by 
the  legislature  to  local  governments,  educa- 
tion Is  not  Inherently  a  part  of  the  local 
self-government  of  a  municipality  .  .  .  Con- 
trol of  our  public  school  system  is  a  State 
matter  delegated  and  lodged  in  the  state 
legislature  by  the  Constitution.  The  policy 
of  the  State  has  been  to  retain  control  of  its 
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school  system,  to  be  administered  through- 
out the  State  under  State  laws  by  local  State 
agencies  organized  with  plenary  powers  to 
carry  out  the  delegated  functions  given  It 
by  the  legislature."  Sc?iooI  District  of  Lansing 
V  State  Board  of  Education,  367  Mich.  591, 
595,  116  N.W.  2d  866.  868  (1962) . 

The  Supreme  Coiut  of  Michigan  has  noted 
the  deep  roots  of  this  policy. 

"It  has  been  settled  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  the  several  constitutions  adopted  in 
this  State,  by  its  uniform  course  of  legisla- 
tion, and  by  "the  declsloi\s  of  this  court,  that 
education  in  Michigan  is  a  matter  of  State 
concern,  that  it  Is  no  part  of  the  local  self- 
government  of  a  particular  township  or  mu- 
nicipality. .  .  .  The  legislature  has  always  dic- 
tated the  educational  policy  of  the  State." 
In  re  School  District  No.  6,  234  Mich.  132, 
145-146,  278  N.W.  972  (1938). 

The  State's  control  over  education  Is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the 
Court's  implication,  there  is  little  or  no  re- 
lationship between  school  districts  and  local 
political  units.  To  take  the  85  local  school 
districts  In  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  as 
examples,  17  districts  lie  in  two  counties, 
two  in  three  counties.  One  district  serves 
five  municipalities;  other  suburban  munici- 
palities are  fragmented  into  as  many  as  six 
school  districts.  Nor  Is  there  any  apparent 
state  policy  with  regard  to  the  size  of  school 
districts,  as  they  now  range  from  2,000  to 
285,000  students. 

Centralized  state  control,  manifests  Itself 
In  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  state 
controls  the  financing  of  education  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  legislature  contributes  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  most  school  districts'  op- 
erating budgets  with  funds  appropriated 
from  the  State's  General  Fund  revenues 
raised  through  statewide  taxation."  The 
State's  power  over  the  purse  can  be  and  is 
in  fact  used  to  enforce  the  State's  powers 
over  local  dlstrlc'cs.'  In  addition,  although 
local  districts  obtain  funds  through  local 
property  taxation,  the  State  has  assumed 
ihe  responslbUlty  to  ensm-e  equalized  prop- 
erty valuations  throughout  the  State.*  The 
State  also  establishes  standards  for  teacher 
certification  and  teacher  tenure;'  determines 
part  of  the  required  curriculum;  "  sets  the 
minimum  school  term;"  approves  bus 
routes,  equipment,  and  drivers;'-  approves 
textbookE;'-'  and  establishes  procedures  for 
stxident  discipline."  The  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  the  power  to  re- 
move local  school  board  members  from  of- 
fice for  neglect  of  their  duties. '■ 

Most   significantly   for   present   purposes, 
the  State  has  wide-ranging  powers  to  con- 
soUdate   and    merge    school   districts,    even 
without  the  consent  of  the  districts  them- 
selves or  of   the  local   citizenry.'"  See,   e.g. 
Attorney  Oeneral  v.  Lowrey,  131  Mich.  639. 
92  N.W.  289  (1902),  aff'd,  109  UjS.  233  (1905). 
Indeed,  recent  years  have  witnessed  an  ac- 
celerated  program   of   school   district   con- 
solidations, mergers,  and  annexations,  many 
of  which  were  state  imposed.  Wliereas  the 
State  had  7,3G2  local  districts  in  1912,  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  1,438  in  1961 
and  to  738  in  1968."  By  June  1972,  only  608 
.school  districts  remained.  Furthermore,  the 
State  has  broad  powers  to  transfer  property 
from  one  district  to  another,  again  without 
the  consent  of  the  local  school  districts  af- 
fected by  the  transfer.'*  See  e.g..  School  Dis- 
trict of  Lansing  v.  State  Board  of  Education, 
.167  Mich.  491,  116  N.W.  2d  866  (1962) ;  Jmlay 
Township  District  v.  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 359  Mich.  478,  102  N.W.  2d  720  (1960). 
Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  public 
education  in  other  parts  of  our  Nation,  it 
simply  files  in  the  face  of  reality  to  say,  as 
docs  the  majority,  that  In  Michigan,  "No 
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single  tradition  in  public  education  Is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  local  control  over  the 
operation  of  schools  .  .  ."  Ante,  at  22.  As  the 
State's  supreme  court  has  said:  "We  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  education  in  this 
Stat©  is  not  a  local  concern,  but  belongs  to 
the  State  at  large."  ColUna  v.  Detroit,  195 
\Uch.  330,  335-336,  161  N.W.  905,  907  (1917). 
See  also  Sturgis  v.  County  of  AUegan.  343 
Mich.  209,  215,  72  N.W.  2d  66,  69  (1958) ;  Van 
Fleet  v.  Ottman,  244  Mich.  241,  244,  221  N.W. 
299,  301  (1928);  Child  Welfare  Society  v. 
School  District.  220  Mich.  290,  296.  189  N.W. 
1002,  1004  (1922).  Indeed,  a  study  prepared 
lor  the  1961  Michigan  constitutional  conven- 
tion noted  that  the  Michigan  constitution's 
articles  on  education  had  resulted  in  "the 
establisliment  of  a  state  syst«m  of  education 
in  contrast  to  a  series  of  local  school  sys- 
tems." Michigan  Constitutional  Convention 
Studies,  at  1  (1961). 

In  stun,  several  factors  In  this  ca-.e  coalesce 
to  support  the  District  Court's  ruling  tiiat  It 
was  the  State  of  Michigan  Itself,  not  simply 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  which  bore 
the   obligation   of   curing   the   condition   of 
segregation  within  the  Detroit  city  schools. 
The  actions  of  the  State  It«elf  direcUy  con- 
tributed to  Detroit's  segregation.  Under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Stat©  Is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  actions  of  its  local 
agencies.  And  finally,  given  the  structure  of 
Michigan's  educational  system.  Detroit's  seg- 
regation cannot  be  viewed  as  th©  problem  of 
an  Independent  and  separate  entity.  Michigan 
operates  a  shigle  statewide  system  of  edu- 
cation, a  substantial  part  of  which  was  shown 
to  be  segregated  In  this  case. 
B 
What  action,  then,  could  the  District  Court 
require  the  State  to  take  In  order  to  ctu-e 
Detroit's  condition  of  segregation?  Ova  prior 
cases  have  not  minced  words  as  to  what  steps 
responsible  officials  and  agencies  must  take 
in  order  to  remedy  segregation  In  the  public 
schools.  Not  only  must  distinctions  on  the 
basis  of  race  be  terminated  for  the  future, 
but  school  officials  are  also  "clearly  charged 
vi^th  the  affirmative  duty  to  take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  convert  to  the 
unitary  system  in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion would  be  eliminated  root  and  branch." 
Green  v.  County  School  Board.  391  U.S.  430, 
437-438  (1968) .  See  also  Lee  v.  Macon  County 
Board  of  Education,  267  F.  Supp.  458   (MD 
Ala.  1967).  aff'd,  389  UJS.  215.  Negro  students 
are  not  only  entitled  to  neutral  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment  in  the  future.  They  must 
receive  "what  Broicn  II  promised  them:   a 
school  system  in  which  all  vestiges  of  en- 
forced racial  segregation  have  been  elimi- 
nated."  Wright  v.  Council  of  City  of  Em- 
poria, 407  U.S.  451.  463  (1972) .  See  also  Swann 
V.  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1,  15  (1971). 
These   remedial   standards   are   fully   ap- 
plicable not  only  to  school  districts  where 
a  dual  system  was  compelled  by  statute,  but 
also  where,  a.s  here,  a  dual  system  was  the 
product  of  purposeful  and  Intentional  state 
action.  See  Keys,  supra,  413  U.S.,  at  200-201. 
After  examining  three  plans  limited  to  the 
city  of  Detroit,  the  District  Coturt  correctly 
concluded  that  none  would  eliminate  root 
and  branch  the  vestiges  of  unconstitutional 
segregation.    The    plans'    effectiveness,    of 
course,  had  to  be  evaluated  in  the  context 
of  the  District  Court's  findings  as  to  the 
extent   of  segregation   in   the   Detroit   city 
schools.  As  hidlcated  earlier,  the  most  es- 
sential finding  was  that  Negro  children  in 
Detroit  had  been  confined  by  intentional  acts 
of  segregation  to     a  growiiag  core  of  Negro 
.schools   surrovmded  by  a  receding  ring  of 
white  schools.  "  Thus,  in  1960.  of  Detroit's  261 
schools,  100  were  90%  or  more  white  and  71 
were  90%  or  more  Negro.  In  1970,  of  Detroit's 
282  schooU,  60  were  90%  or  more  whit©  and 
133  were  90%  or  more  Negro.  While  In  1960, 
68%  of  all  schools  were  90%  or  more  one  race. 


by  1970,  71.6%  of  the  schools  fell  Into  that 
category.  Th©  growing  cor©  of  all-Negro^ 
schools  was  further  evidenced  in  total  school 
district  population  figures.  In  1960  the  De- 
troit district  had  46%  Negro  students  and 
54%  white  students,  but  by  1970,  64%  of  the 
students  were  Negro  and  only  36%  were 
white.  This  Increase  in  th©  proportion  of 
Negro  students  was  the  highest  of  any  major 
northern  city. 

It  was  with  these  figures  in  the  background 
that  th©  District  Court  evaluated  X3m  ade- 
quacy of  the  three  Detroit -only  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  parties.  Plan  A,  proposed  by 
tiie  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  desegregated 
the  high  schools  and  about  a  fifth  of  the 
middle  level  schools.  It  was  deemed  inade- 
quate, however,  because  It  did  not  desegre- 
gate elementary  schools  and  left  the  middle 
level  schools  not  included  in  the  plan  more 
segregated  tlian  ever.  Plan  C,  also  proposed 
by  the  Detroit  Board,  was  deemed  hiadequale 
because  It  too  covered  only  some  grade  levels 
and  would  leave  elementary  schools  segre- 
gated. Plan  B,  tixe  plaintiffs'  plans,  though 
requiring  the  transportation  of  82,000  pupils 
and  th©  acquisition  of  900  schotrf  buses, 
would  make  little  headway  in  rooting  out 
the  vestiges  of  segregation.  To  begin  with, 
because  of  practical  limitations,  the  District 
Court  found  that  the  plan  would  leave  many 
of  the  Detroit  city  schools  75  to  90  percent 
Negro.  More  significantly,  the  District  Court 
recognized  that  in  the  context  of  a  commu- 
nity which  historlcaUy  had  a  school  system 
marked  by  rigid  de  jure  segregation,  the 
likely  effect  of  a  Detroit-only  plan  would  oe 
to  "change  a  school  system  which  Is  now 
Black  and  White  to  one  that  would  be  per- 
ceived as  Black  .  .  .  ." 

Th©  result  of  this  changed  perception,  the 
District  Court  found,  would  be  to  increase 
the  flight  of  whites  from  the  city  to  the  out- 
lying suburbs,  compounding  the  effects  of 
the  present  rate  of  Increase  In  the  prop<Ktlon 
of  Negro  students  In  the  Detroit  sj-stem. 
Thus,  even  if  a  plan  were  adopted  which,  at 
its  outset,  provided  ha  every  school  a  65';, 
Negro-35%  white  racial  mix  In  keeping  wiUi 
the  Negro-white  proportions  cf  th©  total 
student  population,  such  a  system  would,  in 
short  order,  devolve  into  an  all-Negro  sys- 
tem. The  net  result  would  be  a  continuaUon 
of  the  all-Negro  schools  which  were  the  ball- 
marks  of  Detroit's  former  dual  system  of 
cae-race  schools. 

Under  oiu-  decisions,  it  was  deaily  proper 
for  the  District  Couit  to  take  into  acoomit 
the  so-called  "white  flight"  from  0»e  city 
schools  which  would  be  forthcoming  from 
any  Detroit-only  decree.  The  Court's  predic- 
tion of  white  flight  was  well  supported  by 
expert  testimony  based  on  past  experience  In 
other  cities  undergoing  desegregaUon  relief. 
We  ottfselves  took  the  possibility  of  white 
flight  into  account  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ft  desegregation  plan  in  Wright, 
supra,  wher©  we  relied  on  the  District  Courts 
finding  that  if  the  city  of  Empoiia  were  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  from  the  existing  system, 
leaving  a  system  with  a  higher  proportion  of 
Negroes,  It  "may  be  anticipated  that  the 
proportion  of  whites  In  county  schools  may 
drop  as  those  who  can  register  In  private 

academies "  407  U.S.,  at  464.  One  cannot 

Ignore  the  white-flight  problem,  for  where 
legally  Imposed  segregation  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  District  Com-t  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  not  only  that  the  dual 
system  is  terminated  at  once  but  also  that 
fuure  events  do  not  serve  to  perpetuate  or 
re-establish  segregation.  See  Swann,  supra. 
402  U.S.,  at  21.  Se©  also  Green,  supra.  391 
VS.,  at  438  n.  4;  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Coin- 
7nisaioner8.  391  UJS.  450,  469  (1968) . 

We  held  in  Swann  that  where  de  jure  seg- 
regation is  sliown.  school  authorities  must 
make- every  "effort  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  actual  desegregation."  402 
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U.S.,  8t  26.  This  Is  the  opsrative  standard 
re'-«mphftslzed  in  DaiHs  v.  poard  of  School 
Commi3Si(mers.  402  U.S.  3$,  37  (1971).  It 
these  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  surely 
It  is  that  school  authorities  must,  to  the 
extent  possible,  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
ensxire  that  Negro  and  wlilte  children  In 
fact  go  to  school  together.  This  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  what  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  Is  all  about. 

Because  of  the  already  high  and  rapidly 
increasing  percentage  of  N^gro  students  in 
the  Detroit  system,  as  well  a  s  the  prospect  of 
white  flight,  a  Detroit-only  plan  simply  has 
no  hope  of  achieving  actuil  desegtegatlon. 
Under  such  a  plan  white  an  i  Negro  students 
will  not  go  to  school  togeth<  r.  Instead,  Negro 
children  will  continue  to  »ttend  all-Negro 
schools.  The  very  evil  that  B  crn  /  was  aimed 
at  win  not  be  cured,  but  wl  1  be  perpetuated 
for  the  future. 

Racially  identifiable  scho<  Is  are  one  of  the 
primary  vestiges  of  state-im:  )osed  segregation 
which  an  effective  desegrega  tion  decree  must 
attempt  to  eliminate.  In  Sic  mn.  for  example, 
we  held  that  "The  district  judge  or  school 
authorities  . . .  will  thus  nei  lessarily  be  con- 
cerned with  the  elimination  of  one-race 
schools."  402  U.S..  at  26.  There  is  "a  presump- 
tion," we  stated,  "against  schools  that  are 
substantially  disproportions  te  In  their  racial 
composition."  Ibid.  And  li  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  desegregate  n  plans  In  prior 
cases,  we  ourselves  have  cons  Idered  the  extent 
to  which  they  discontinued  racially  identifi- 
able schools.  See.  e.g.,  Green  v.  County  School 
Board,  supra:  Wright  v.  Cduncil  of  City  of 
Emporia,  supra.  For  a  prinilpal  end  of  any 
desegregation  remedy  is  to  ensure  that  it  la 
no  longer  "possible  to  identify  a  'whit* 
school"  or  a  'Negro  school.  "  Swann.  supra, 
402  U.S.,  at  18.  The  evil  t(i  be  remedied  In 
the  dismantling  of  a  duil  system  Is  the 
'■(r]aclal  identification  cf  the  system's 
schools."  Green,  supra,  391  U.S.,  at  435.  The 
goal  is  a  system  without  white  schools  or 
Negro  schools,  a  system  wi'  h  "just  schools." 
Id.,  at  442.  A  school  author!  ys  remedial  plan 
or  a  district  court's  remedUl  decree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  effectiveness  In  achieving  this 
end.  See  Swann,  402  U.S.,  a1  25:  Davis,  supra, 
402  U.S  at  37;  Green,  supra.  391  U.S.,  at  439. 
We  cautioned  in  Swann,  c  f  course,  that  the 
dismantling  of  a  segregated  school  system 
does  not  mandate  any  parliciUar  racial  bal- 
ance. 402  U.S.,  at  24.  We  al:  o  concluded  that 
a  remedy  under  which  ther  i  would  remain  a 
small  number  of  racially  Id  entifiable  schools 
was  only  presumptively  Inad  equate  and  might 
be  justified.  Id.,  at  26.  Bui  this  Is  a  totally 
different  case.  The  flaw  <  f  a  Detroit-only 
decree  is  not  that  it  does  no ;  reach  some  ideal 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing.  It  simply 
does  not  promise  to  achieve  actual  desegrega- 
tion at  all.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  system 
where  a  small  number  of  si  udents  remain  in 
racially  identifiable  school! .  It  Is  something 
else  entirely  to  have  a  syst  sm  where  all  stu- 
dents continue  to  attend  s  ich  schools. 

The  continued  racial  Ide  ntlflablUty  of  the 
Detroit  schools  under  a  Detroit -only  remedy 
is  not  simply  a  reflection  <if  their  high  per- 
centage of  Negro  students.  What  is  or  is  not 
a  racially  identifiable  veitige  of  de  jure 
segregation  must  necessarily  depend  on  sev- 
eral factors,  Cf.  Keys,  suprk,  413  U.S.,  at  196. 
Foremost  among  these  sheuld  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  scnools  in  question 
and  the  neighboring  community.  For  these 
purposes  the  city  of  Dettoit  and  Its  sur- 
rounding suburbs  must  bcjvlewed  as  a  single 
community.  Detroit  Is  clofeely  connected  to 
Its  suburbs  in  many  ways,  And  the  metropoli- 
tan area  is  viewed  as  a  sl^le  cohesive  unit 
by  its  resident*.  About  40^6  of  the  residents 
of  the  two  Bubxirban  coiiitles  Included  In 
the  desegregation  plan  wor  k  In  Wayne  Coun- 
ty. In  which  Detroit  Is  situated.  Many  resl- 
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dents  of  the  city  work  in  the  suburbs.  The 
three  counties  participate  in  a  wide  variety 
of  cooperative  governmental  ventures  on  a 
metropolitan-wide  basis,  including  a  metro- 
poUtan  transit  system,  park  authority,  water 
and  sewer  sy.?tem,  and  council  of  govern- 
ments. The  Federal  Government  has  classi- 
fied the  trl-county  area  as  a  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  Indicating  that  it  is 
an  area  of  "economic  and  social  integration." 
United  States  v.  Connecticut  Nat'l  Bank,  — 
U.S.  — ,  —  (June  26.  1974). 

Under  a  Detroit-only  decree.  Detroit's 
schools  will  clearly  remain  racially  identi- 
fiable in  comparison  with  neighboring  schools 
in  the  metropolitan  community.  Schools  with 
65':^  and  more  Negro  students  will  stand 
in  sharp  and  obvious  contrast  to  schools  In 
neighboring  districts  with  less  than  2"; 
Negro  enrollment.  Negro  students  will  con- 
tinue to  perceive  their  schools  as  segregated 
educational  facilities  and  this  perception  will 
only  be  increased  when  whites  react  to  a 
Detroit-only  decree  by  fleeing  to  the  suburbs 
to  avoid  integration.  School  district  lines, 
however  Innocently  drawn,  will  surely  be 
perceived  as  fences  to  separate  the  races 
when,  under  a  Detroit-only  decree,  white 
parents  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
Detroit  city  schools  and  move  to  the  suburbs 
In  order  to  continue  them  in  all-white 
schools.  The  message  of  this  action  will  not 
escape  the  Negro  children  In  the  city  of  De- 
troit. See  Wright,  stipra,  407  U.S..  at  466.  It 
will  be  of  scant  significance  to  Negro  children 
who  have  for  years  been  confined  by  de  jure 
acts  of  segregation  to  a  growing  core  of  all- 
Negro  schools  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  all- 
white  schools  that  the  new  dividing  line  be- 
tv/een  the  races  is  the  school  district  boun- 
dary. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  State  Is  free 
from  any  responsibUlty  for  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  racial  makeup  of  Detroit  and  its 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  State's  creation, 
through  de  jure  acts  of  segregation,  of  a 
growing  core  of  all-Negro  schools  Inevitably 
acted  as  a  magnet  to  attract  Negroes  to  the 
areas  served  by  such  schools  and  to  deter 
them  from  settling  either  in  other  areas  of 
the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  By  the  same  token 
the  grov/ing  core  of  all-Negro  schools  in- 
evitably helped  drive  whites  to  other  areas  of 
the  city  or  to  the  subiu:bs.  As  we  recognized 
in  Sicann, 

"People  gravitate  toward  school  facilities, 
just  as  schools  are  located  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  people.  The  location  of  schools  may 
thus  Infiuence  the  patterns  of  residential  de- 
velopment of  a  metropolitan  area  and  have 
Important  impact  on  composition  of  inner- 
city  neighborhood.  .  .  .  [Action  taken)  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  the  races  with 
a  minimum  departure  from  the  formal  prin- 
ciples of  'neighborhood  zoning'  .  .  .  does 
more  than  simply  Influence  the  short-run 
composition  of  the  student  body.  ...  It  may 
well  promote  segregated  residential  patterns 
which,  when  combined  with  'neighborhood 
zoning'  further  lock  the  school  system  Into 
the  mold  of  separation  of  the  races.  Upon  a 
proper  showing  a  district  court  may  consider 
this  in  fashioning  a  remedy."  402  U.S.,  at  202. 
20-21.  See  also  Keyes.  supra,  413  U.S.,  at  202. 
The  rippling  effects  on  residential  patterns 
caused  by  purposeful  acts  of  segregation  do 
not  automatically  subside  at  the  school  dis- 
trict border.  With  rare  exceptions,  these 
effects  naturally  spread  through  all  the  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  within  a  metropolitan 
area.  See  Keyes.  supra,  413  U.S.  at  202-203. 

The  State  must  also  bear  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  white  flight  to  the  subvu'bs  which 
would  be  forthcoming  from  a  Detroit-only 
decree  and  would  render  such  a  remedy  inef- 
fective. Having  created  a  system  where  whites 
and  Negroes  were  intentionally  kept  apart  so 
that  they  could  not  become  accustomed  to 
learning  together,  the  State  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  many  whites  will  react  to  the 
dismantling  of  that  segregated  system  by  at- 


tempting to  flee  to  the  suburbs.  Indeed,  by 
limiting  the  District  Court  to  a  Detroit-only 
remedy  and  allowing  that  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs to  succeed,  the  Court  today  allows  the 
State  to  profit  from  its  own  wrong  and  to 
perpetuate  for  years  to  come  the  separatiou 
of  the  races  it  achieved  in  the  past  by  pur- 
poseful state  action. 

The  majority  asserts,  however,  that  in- 
volvement of  outlying  districts  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  accepted  principle  that  "the  na- 
ture of  the  violation  determines  the  scope  of 
the  remedy."  402  U.S.,  at  10.  See  ante,  at  25. 
Not  only  is  the  majority's  attempt  to  find  in 
this  single  phrase  the  answer  to  the  complex 
and  dlflicult  questions  presented  in  this  case 
hopeles.sly  simpli'stic,  but  more  importantly, 
the  Court  reads  these  words  in  a  manner 
v/hlch  perverts  their  obvious  meaning.  The 
nature  of  a  violation  determines  the  scope  of 
the  remedy  simply  because  the  function  of 
any  remedy  is  to  c\ire  the  violation  to  which 
it  is  addressed.  In  school  segregation  cases,  as 
in  other  equitable  causes,  a  remedy  which  ef- 
fectively c\i-es  the  violation  is  what  is  re- 
quired. See  Green,  supra,  391  U.S.,  439;  Davis, 
supra,  402  U.S..  at  37.  No  more  is  necessary, 
but  we  can  tolerate  no  less.  To  read  this 
principle  as  barring  a  District  Court  from 
imposing  the  only  effective  remedy  for  past 
segregation  and  remitting  the  court  to  a  pat- 
ently ineffective  alternative  Is,  In  my  view, 
to  turn  a  simple  commonsense  rule  into  a 
cruel  and  meaningless  paradox.  Ironically,  by 
ruling  out  an  inter-district  remedy,  the  only 
relief  which  promises  to  cure  segregation  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools,  the  majority 
flouts  the  very  principle  on  which  It  purports 
to  rely. 

Nor  shoxild  it  be  of  any  significance  that 
the  suburban  school  districts  were  not  shown 
to  have  themselves  taken  any  direct  action 
to  promote  segregation  of  the  races.  Given 
the  State's  broad  powers  over  local  school 
district?,  it  was  well  within  the  State's  pow- 
ers to  require  those  districts  surrounding  the 
Detroit  school  district  to  participate  in  a 
metropolitan  remedy.  Tlie  State's  duty 
should  be  no  different  here  than  in  cases 
where  it  is  shown  that  ceitain  of  r.  State's 
voting  districts  are  malapportloned  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  633  (1964).  Over- 
represented  electoral  districts  are  required 
to  participate  In  reapportionment  although 
their  only  "participation"  in  the  violation 
was  to  do  nothing  about  It.  Similarly,  elec- 
toral districts  which  themselves  meet  repre- 
sentation standards  must  frequently  be  re- 
drawn as  part  of  a  remedy  for  other  over- 
and  under-inclusive  districts.  No  finding  of 
fault  on  the  part  of  each  electoral  district 
and  no  finding  of  a  discriminatory  effect  on 
each  district  is  a  prerequisite  to  its  involve- 
ment In  the  constitutionally  required  rem- 
edy. By  the  same  logic,  no  finding  of  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  suburban  school  districts 
in  this  case  and  no  finding  of  a  discrimina- 
tory effect  on  each  district  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  their  involvement  In  the  consti- 
tutionally required  remedy. 

It  Is  the  State,  after  all,  which  bears  the 
responsibility  under  Brown  of  affording  a 
nondiscriminatory  system  of  education.  The 
State,  of  course.  Is  ordinarily  free  to  choose 
any  decentralized  framework  for  education 
it  wishes,  80  long  as  It  fulfills  that  Four- 
teenth Amendment  obligation.  But  the  State 
should  no  more  be  allowed  to  hide  behind  its 
delegation  and  compartmentallzatlon  of 
school  districts  to  avoid  its  constitutional  ob- 
ligations to  its  children  than  It  could  hide 
behind  Its  political  subdivisions  to  avoid  Its 
obligations  to  Its  voters.  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
supra,  377  U.S.,  at  575.  Bee  also  Gomtllion  v. 
Light  foot,  364  U.S.  339  (1960) . 

It  is  a  hollow  remedy  Indeed  where  "after 
supposed  'desegregation'  the  schools  are  seg- 
regated in  fact."  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  269  F. 
Supp.  401,  495  (D.  D.  C.  1967).  We  must  do 
better  than  "substitute  .  .  .  one  segregated 
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school  system  for  another  segregated  school 
system."  Wright,  supra.  407  U.S.,  at  46«.  To 
suggest,  as  does  the  majority,  that  a  DetrcAt- 
only  plan  somehow  remedies  the  effects  of 
de  jure  segregation  of  the  races  Is,  In  my 
view,  to  make  a  solemn  mockery  of  Brown  I'b 
holding  that  separate  educational  facilities 
are  Inherently  unequal  and  of  Swann's  une- 
quivocal mandate  that  the  answer  to  de  jure 
segregation  is  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
actual  desegregation. 

tn 
One  final  set  of  problems  remalr.s  to  be 
considered.  We  recognized  In  Brown  II,  and 
have  re-emphaslzed  ever  since,  that  In 
fashioning  relief  in  desegregation  cases,  "the 
courts  wUl  be  guided  by  equitable  principles. 
Traditionally  equity  has  been  characterized 
by  a  practical  flexlbUlty  in  shaping  its  reme- 
dies and  by  a  facility  for  adjusting  and 
reconciling  public  and  private  needs."  Brown 
//,  supra,  349  U.S.,  at  300.  See  also  Swann, 
supra. 

Though  not  resting  its  holding  on  this 
point,  the  majority  suggests  that  various 
equitable  considerations  militate  against 
hiter-dlstrlct  relief.  The  Court  refers  to,  for 
example,  financing  and  administrative  prob- 
lems, the  logistical  problems  attending  large- 
scale  transportation  of  students,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  District  Court's  becoming  a 
"de  facto  'legislative  authority' "  and 
"  'school  superintendent  for  the  entire  area.'  " 
Ante,  at  24.  The  entangling  web  of  problems 
woven  by  the  Court,  however,  appears  on 
further  con.slderatlon  to  be  constructed  of 
the  flimsiest  of  threads. 

I  deal  first  with  the  last  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  Court — the  spectre  of  the  Dis- 
trict Co\irt  qua  "school  superintendent"  and 
"legislative  authority"— for  analysis  of  this 
problem  helps  put  the  other  Issues  in  proper 
perspective.  Our  cases,  of  course,  make  clear 
that  the  Initial  responsibUlty  for  devising  an 
adequate  desegregation  plan  belongs  with 
school  authorities,  not  with  the  District 
Court. 

The  court's  primary  role  is  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  the  school  authorities'  efforts 
and  to  substitute  Its  own  plan  only  If  and 
to  the  extent  they  defaiUt.  See  Swann,  supra, 
402  U.S.,  at  16;  Green,  supra,  391  U.S.,  at  439. 
Contrary  to  the  majority's  suggestions,  the 
District  Judge  In  this  case  has  consistently 
adhered  to   these   procedures   and  there   is 
every  indication  that  he  would  continue  to 
do  so.  After  finding  de  jure  segregation  the 
Court   ordered   the   parties    to   submit   pro- 
posed Detroit-only  plans.  The  state  defend- 
ants were  also  ordered  to  submit  a  proposed 
metropolitan  plan  extending  beyond  Detroit's 
boundaries.    As    the   District    Court   stated, 
"the  State  defendants  .  .  .  bear  the  initial 
burden  of  coming  forward  with  a  proposal 
that  promises  to  work."  The  state  defendants 
defaulted  in  this  obligation,  however.  Rather 
than  submit  a  complete  plan,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  submitted  six  proposals,  none 
of  which  was  in  fact  a  desegregation  plan. 
It  was  only  upon  this  default  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  began  to  take  steps  to  develop 
Its  own  plan.  Even  then  the  District  Court 
maximized  school  authority  participation  by 
appointing  a  panel  representing  both  plain- 
tiffs  and  defendants  to  develop  a  plan.  App. 
99a-100a.   Furthermoi-e,    the   District    Court 
still  left   the   state   defendants   the   Initial 
responsibility   for   developing    both    interim 
and  final  financial  and  administrative   ar- 
rangements    to     implement     Inter-dlstrlct 
relief.  App.  104a-105a.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
further  protected  the  interests  of  local  school 
authorities  by  ensuring  that   the  outlying 
suburban  districts  could  fully  participate  In 
the  proceedings  to  develop  a  metropolitan 
remedy. 

The.se  processes  have  not  been  allowed  to 
run  their  course.  No  final  desegregation  plan 
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has  been  proposed  by  the  panel  of  expert, 
let  alone  approved  by  the  District  Cotirt.  We 
do  not  know  in  any  detail  bow  many  Btudents 
wUl  be  transported  to  effect  a  metropolitan 
remedy,  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  or  how 
far  they  will  have  to  travel.  No  reconunen- 
dations  have  yet  been  submitted  by  the  state 
defendants  on  financial  and  administrative 
arrangements.  In  s\un,  the  practicality  of  a 
final  metropolitan  plan  Is  simply  not  before 
us  at  the  present  time.  Since  the  State  and 
the  panel  of  experts  have  not  yet  bad  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  with  a  workable 
remedy,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ma- 
jority's suggestion  of  the  impracticality  of 
inter-dlstrlct  relief.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  basis  whatever  for  assuming  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  will  inevitably  be  forced  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  legislature  or  school  super- 
intendent.-" 

Were  we  to  hold  that  it  was  its  coustltu- 
lional  duty  to  do  so,  there  is  every  Indication 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  would  fulfill  its 
obligation  and  develop  a  plan  which  is  work- 
able, administrable,  financially  sound  and, 
most  important,  in  the  best  interest  of  qual- 
ity education  for  all  of  the  children  iu  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

Since  the  Coiut  chooses,  however,  to  spec- 
xilate  on  the  feasibility  of  a  metropolitan 
plan,  I  feel  constrained  to  comment  on  the 
problem  areas  it  has  targeted.  To  begin  with, 
the  majority's  questions  concerning  the  prac- 
ticality of  consolidation  of  school  districts 
need  not  give  us  pavise.  The  State  clearly  has 
the  power,  under  existing  law,  to  effect  a  con- 
solidation If  it  is  ultimately  determined  that 
this  offers  the  best  prospect  for  a  workable 
and  stable  desegiegation  plan.  See  ante,  at 
16-17.  And  given  the  1,000  or  so  consolida- 
tions of  school  districts  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  State  has  not  already  devised  means  of 
solving  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  the  Comt  suggests  consolidation 
would  entail. 

Furthermore  the  majority  ignores  long-es- 
tablished Michigan  procedures  under  which 
school  districts  may  enter  into  contractual 
agreements  to  educate  their  pupils  in  other 
districts  using  state  or  local  funds  to  finance 
nonresident  education."  Such  agreements 
could  form  an  easily  administrable  frame- 
work for  lnt«r-district  relief  short  of  out- 
right consolidation  of  the  school  districts. 
The  District  Court  found  that  inter-dlstrlct 
procedures  like  these  were  frequency  used  to 
provide  special  educational  services  for  hand- 
icapped children,  and  extensive  statutory 
provision  is  also  made  for  their  use  in  voca- 
tional education.-^  Surely  if  school  districts 
are  willing  to  engage  in  Inter-dlstrlct  pro- 
grams to  help  those  unfortunate  children 
crippled  by  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
.school  districts  can  be  required  to  participate 
in  an  inter-district  program  to  help  those 
children  in  the  city  of  Detroit  whose  edu- 
cations and  vei-y  futures  have  been  crippled 
by  purposeful  state  segregation. 

Although  the  majority  gives  this  last  mat- 
ter only  fleeting  reference,  it  is  plain  that 
one  of  the  basic  emotional  and  legal  Issues 
xinderlying  these  cases  concerns  the  propriety 
of  transportation  of  students  to  achieve  de- 
segregation. While  others  may  have  retreated 
from  its  standards,  see,  e.g,,  Keyes,  supra, 
413  U.S.,  at  217  (Powell,  J.,  concurring  In 
part  and  dissenting  in  part).  I  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  In  Swann 
on  this  issue.  See  402  U.S.,  at  29-31.  And 
tliough  no  final  desegregation  plan  is  pres- 
ently before  us,  to  the  extent  the  outline  of 
such  a  plan  is  now  visible.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
transportation  it  would  entail  will  be  fully 
consistent  with  these  guidelines. 

First  of  all,  the  metropolitan  plan  would 
not  Involve  the  busing  of  substantially  more 
students  than  already  ride  buses.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  found  that  statewide,  35-40  per- 
cent of  all  students  already  arrive  at  school 
on  a  bus.  In  those  school  districts  in  the  trl- 


county  Detroit  metropoUtan  area  eligible  for 
state  relmburBenMsit  of  tswasportatlon  ooets. 
43-63  percent  of  all  studentB  rode  buae*  to 
school.  In  the  trl-county  areas  aa  a  whole, 
approximately  800,000  pupUa  artlTed  at 
school  on  some  type  of  bus,  with  about  80,000 
of  these  apparently  usiiig  regular  pubUc 
transit.  In  comparison,  the  desegregation 
plan,  according  to  its  present  rough  outUne, 
would  involve  the  tranqx>rtation  of  310,000 
students,  about  40%  of  the  popuIati<Mi  with- 
in the  desegregation  area. 

With  respect  to  distance  and  amount  of 
time  travelled,  17  of  the  outlying  school  dis- 
tricts Involved  in  the  plan  are  contiguous  to 
the  Detroit  district.  The  r«st  are  all  within 
8  mUes  of  the  Detroit  city  limits.  The  trial 
court,  in  defining  the  desegregation  area, 
placed  a  ceiling  of  40  minutes  one  way  on  the 
amount  of  travel  time,  and  many  students 
will  obviously  travel  for  far  shorter  periods. 
As  to  distance,  the  average  statewide  bus 
trip  is  8>^  miles  one  way,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  trl-county  area,  students  already 
travel  for  one  and  a  quarter  hours  or  more 
each  way.  In  sum,  with  regard  to  both  the 
number  of  students  transported  and  the  time 
and  distances  involved,  the  outlined  desegre- 
gation plan  "compares  favorably  with  the 
transportation  plan  previously  operated.  .  .  . ' 
Swann,  supra.  402  U.S.,  at  30. 

As  far  as  economics  are  concerned,  a  metro- 
politan remedy  would  actually  be  more  sensi- 
ble than  a  Detroit-only  remedy  Becavise  of 
prior  transportation  aid  restrictions,  see  ante, 
at  11-12,  Detroit  largely  relied  on  pubUc 
transport,  at  student  expense,  for  those  stu- 
dents who  lived  too  far  away  to  walk  to 
school.  Since  no  Inventory  of  school  buses 
existed,  a  Detroit-only  plan  was  estimated  to 
require  the  purchase  of  900  buses  to  effectu- 
ate the  necessary  transportation. 

The  trl-county  area,  in  contrast,  already 
has  an  Inventory  of  1,800  buses,  many  of 
which  are  now  xmderutllized.  Since  Increased 
utUization  of  the  existing  inventory  can  take 
up  much  of  the  Increase  in  transportation 
involved  in  the  inter-dlstrlct  remedy,  the 
District  Court  found  that  only  360  addltKmal 
buses  would  probably  be  needed,  almost  two- 
thirds  fewer  than  a  Detroit-only  remedy 
Other  features  of  an  inter-district  remedy 
bespeak  its  practicality,  such  as  the  possibil- 
ity of  pairing  up  Negro  schools  near  Detroit's 
boundary  with  nearby  white  schools  on  the 
other  side  of  the  present  school  district  line. 
Some  disruption,  of  course,  is  the  Inevita- 
ble product  of  any  desegregation  decree, 
whether  It  operates  within  one  district  or  on 
an  Inter-dlstrict  basis.  As  we  said  In  Swann, 
however, 

"Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  judiclaUy  ordering 
a.ssignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis.  All 
things  being  equal,  with  no  history  of  dis- 
crimination, it  might  well  be  desirable  to 
assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their  homes. 
But  all  thfhgs  are  not  equal  In  a  system  that 
has  been  deliberately  constructed  and  main- 
tained to  enforce  racial  segregation.  The 
remedy  for  such  segregation  may  be  adminis- 
tratively awkward,  inconvenient,  and  even 
bizarre  in  some  situations,  and  may  impcee 
biu-dens  on  soiue;  but  all  awkwardness  and 
inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided.  .  .  ."  402 
U.S.,  at  28. 

Desegregation  is  not  and  was  never  ex- 
pected to  be  an  easy  task.  Racial  attitudes 
ingrained  in  our  Nation's  childhood  and  ad- 
olescence are  not  quickly  tlirown  aside  in  its 
middle  years.  But  just  as  the  inconvenience 
of  some  caimot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  rights  of  others,  so  public  opposi- 
tion, no  matter  how  strident,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  divert  this  Court  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitutional  principles  at  issue 
In  this  case.  Today's  holding,  I  fear,  is  more  a 
reflection  of  a  perceived  public  mood  that  we 
have  gone  far  enough  in  enforcing  the  Con- 
stitution's g\iarautee  of  equal  justice  than 
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it  to  the  prodtict  of  neutnq  principles  of  law. 
In  the  tfKjrt  run.  It  may  se^m  to  be  the  easier 
cooiee  to  allow  our  great  Aietropolltan  areaa 
to  be  dlTliled  up  each  Ino  two  cities — one 
white,  the  other  blade— hi  it  it  te  a  course,  I 
predict,  our  people  wUl  ultimately  regret.  I 
diasent. 

FooTNorei 

'Contrary  to  the  Court's  characterization, 
the  use  of  racial  ratios  In  his  case  In  no  way 
dUTered  from  that  In  Suann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Ed  ication,  402  \JS.  1 
(1971).  Here,  as  there.  Mathematical  ratios 
were  used  simply  as  "a  sti  irtlng  point  in  the 
process  of  shaping  a  remely,  rather  than  an 
Inflexible  requirement"  4M  VS.,  at  25.  It 
may  be  expected  that  a  pnal  desegregation 
plan  In  the  case  would  elevate  from  a  ptire 
mathematical  approach.  Ipdeed,  the  District 
Court's  most  recent  order  lappolnting  a  panel 
of  experU  to  draft  an  Inter-dlstrlct  plan  re- 
quires only  that  the  plaki  be  designed  "to 
achieve  the  greatest  degre^  of  actual  desegre- 
gation . . .  Iwllthln  the  lin^itatlons  of  reason- 
able travel  time  and  distance  factors."  App 
101a.  Compare  402  U.S.,  at  23. 

•  It  does  not  appear  tha ;  even  the  majority 
places  any  real  weight  or  this  consideration 
once  It  recognizes  the  1  titer-dlatrict  relief 
wotild  be  proper  where  a  cc  nstltutlonal  vlolla- 
tlon  within  one  district  pr  sduces  a  significant 
segregative  effect  in  anoth  sr  district,  see  ante, 
at  25,  thus  allowing  Int  "r-district  relief  to 
touch  districts  which  hfve  not  themselves 
violated  the  constitution. 

»  See  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  5  388.351. 

«See  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  5  388  1179. 

=  See  Mich.  Comp.  Law  !  §  388.629  &  340.600, 

«  See  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  |  388.611 .  The  State 
contributed  an  average  of  34';;  of  the  operat- 
ing budgets  of  the  51  school  districts  In- 
cluded In  the  original  pro  !>osed  desegregation 
area.  In  11  of  these  dls  nets,  state  contri- 
butions exceeded  50%  of  he  operating  budg- 
ets. 

'See,  e.g.,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  i  340.575.  See 
also  1949-1960  Report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 104  (Roth);  1955  Reiort  of  the  Attorney 
General  661  (Kavanaugh  ;  1961-1962  Report 
of  the  Attorney  General  i  >33  (Kelley) . 

•  See  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  1 5  244.34  *r  340.681 

•  Id.,  i  340.569. 
"M.,       JJ  257.811(c),       388361         388.371. 

388.781.  388.782. 

"  Id.,  i  310.575. 

"W.,  J  388.1171. 

"Id.,  S  340.887(1). 
>w     «Op.  Attorney  General  No    4705   (July  T. 
r970). 

^See  Mich.  Comp  Laws  5  340.253. 

"See  generally  Mich.  Comp.  Laws 
I  i  310.401-310.415  (con»>lldatlons);  55  310- 
431-310.449   (annexation^) , 

"See  Michigan  Senate jJoumal,  l<>68,Vol.  1. 
at  423. 

"See  generally  Mich.  I^omp.  Laws  S5  310.- 
461-310.468. 

"Despite  Ma.  Justice  Sttw art's  claim  to 
the  contrary,  at  4-5,  n.  2,  of  his  concurring 
opinion,  the  record  ftUli  supports  my  state- 
ment that  Negro  studen  :3  were  intentionally 
confined  to  a  core  of  I'egro  schools  within 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Set  e.g.,  ante,  at  4-5, 
10-12.  Indeed,  Mk.  Jttstt  te  Stiwabt  acknowl- 
edges that  intentional  acts  of  segregation  by 
the  State  have  separated  white  and  Negro 
students  within  the  city!  and  that  the  result- 
ing cor*  of  all-Negro  schools  has  grown  to 
encompass  most  of  tha  city.  In  suggesting 
that  my  approval  of  an  inter-dlstrlct  remedy 
rests  on  a  further  conclusion  that  the  State 
or  its  political  subdivvlons  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  percentage  of 
Negro  students  In  Detruit,  my  Brother 
Stkwast  misconceives  t|ie  thrust  of  this  dis- 
sent. In  light  of  the  high  concentration  of 
Negro    students    in    qetroit  _.  .  .^ 

Judge's  flnrting  that  a 

cannot   effectively   curt 


remedy.  WTiether  state  action  is  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  the  core  of  all-Negro  schools 
in  Detroit  is,  in  my  view,  quit*  Irrelevant. 
The  difllctaty  with  Ma.  Jtjsptici  Stewart's 
position  is  that  he,  like  the  Court,  confuses 
the  inquiry  required  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  a  subsrtantlve  constitutional 
violation  with  that  necessary  to  formulate  an 
appropriate    remedy    once    a    constitutional 
violation  has  been  sliown.  While  a  finding 
of  state  action  is  of  course  a  prerequisite  to 
finding  a  violation,  we  have  never  held  that 
after  unconstlttitional  state  action  has  been 
shown,   the  District   Court   at   the  remedial 
stage  must  engage  in  a  second  inquiry  to 
determine   whether  additional   state  action 
exists  to  Justify  a  particular  remedy.  Rather, 
once    a    constitutional    violation    has    been 
shown,  the  District  Court  Is  duty-bound  to 
Xormulate^-^n   effective   remedy   and,   in   so 
doing,   the   court  Is  entitled — indeed,   it   is 
required — to  consider  all  the  factual  circum- 
stances relevant  to  the  framing  of  an  effective 
decree.   Thus,  In  Suann  we  held  that  the 
District  Court  must  take  into  account  the 
existence  of  extensive  residential  segregation 
in  determining  whether  a  racially  neutral 
"neighborhood  school"  attendance  plan  was 
an  adequate  desegregation  remedy,  regardless 
of  whether  this  residential  segregation  was 
caused  by  state  action.  So  here,  the  District 
Covirt  was  required  to  consider  the  facts  that 
the  Detroit  school  system  was  already  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  wotUd  likely  become 
all-Negro  upon  issuance  of  a  Detroit-only 
ciecree  in  framing  an  effective  desegregation 
remedy,  regardless  of  state  responsibility  for 
this  situation. 

«'In  fact,  the  Dl=trict  Court  remarked 
"that  this  Court's  task  is  to  enforce  constl- 
tutLoned  rights  not  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster; 
the  Court's  task  is  to  protect  the  constltu- 
tloned  rights  here  fotmd  violated  with  as  lit- 
tle interest  Into  the  education  process  as 
possible.  The  Court's  objective  Is  to  establish 
the  minimum  constitutional  framework 
v.-ithln  which  the  system  of  public  schools 
may  operate  now  and  hereafter  in  a  racially 
unified,  non-discriminatory  fashion.  Within 
that  framework  the  body  politic,  educators, 
parents,  and  most  particularly  children  miist 
be  given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  ex- 
periment and  accrue  a  high  quality,  and 
equal,  educational  opportunity."  App.,  at  82a. 
"  Sec.  c.  g.,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  i  5  340.69, 
340,121  (d),  310,399,  340.582,  340,082(a).  310,- 
590. 

«Sec.  Mich.   Comp.  La-ts   55  310,330-330,- 
330u. 


[Stn'REME  Court  of  the  UNrrEo  SrATEs] 

Lau  v.  Nichoi,s  414  U.S.  563  ( 1974 ) 

[January  21,  1974] 

Mr.  JusTioE  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  San  Francisco  California  school  sys- 
tem was  integrated  In  1971  as  a  restilt  of  a 
federal  court  decree,  339  F.  Supp.  1316.  See 
Lee  V.  Johnson,  404  U.S.  1216.  The  District 
Court  found  that  there  are  2,856  students  of 
Chinese  ancestry  In  the  school  system  who  do 
not  speak  English.  Of  those  who  have  that 
language  deficiency,  about  1,000  are  given 
supplemental  courses  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.' About  1,800  however  do  not  receive 
that  Instruction. 


the    District 
Detroit-only  remedy 
the   constitutional 


vlolAUon  within  the  cl7  should  be  enough 
to  support  the  choice!  of  an  inter-district 


•A  report  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  San  Francisco  and  submitted 
to  the  Court  by  respondent  after  oral  argu- 
ment shows  that,  as  of  April  1973,  there  were 
3,457  Chinese  students  In  the  school  system 
who  spoke  little  or  no  English.  The  docu- 
ment further  showed  2,136  students  enrolled 
in  Chinese  special  instruction  classes,  but  at 
least  429  of  the  enrollees  were  not  Chinese 
but  were  Included  for  ethnic  balance.  Thus, 
as  of  April  1973,  no  more  than  1,707  of  the 
3.457  Chinese  students  needing  special 
English  Instruction  were  receiving  it. 


\' 


This  class  suit  brought  by  non-KngHgh 
speaking  Chinese  «tude»tB  against  officials 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  San 
Pranclsoo  Unified  School  Disteict  seeks  re- 
lief against  the  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  ai-e  aUeged  to  violate  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  No  spedflc  remedy 
is  tu-ged  upon  us.  Teaching  English  to  the 
students  of  Chinese  ancestry  who  do  not 
speak  the  language  Is  one  choice.  Giving  in- 
structions to  this  group  in  Chinese  in  an- 
other. There  may  be  others.  Petitioner  asks 
only  that  the  Board  oX  Education  be  directed 
to  apply  its  expertise  to  the  problem  and  rec- 
tify the  sltuatioa. 

The  District  Court  denied  relief.  The  Cotirt 
of  Appeals  afOrmed,  holding  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Foiuteenth  Amendment  nor  of  !  601 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  ex- 
cludes from  participation  In  federal  financial 
assistance,  recipients  of  aid  which  discrim- 
inate against  racial  groups,  483  F.  2d  791.  One 
Judge  dissented.  A  hearing  en  banc  was 
deiUed,  two  Judges  dissenting.  Id.,  at  805. 

We  granted  the  petition  for  certiorari  be- 
cause of  the  public  Importance  of  the  ques- 
tion presented.  412  U.S.  938. 

The    Court    of    Appeals    reasoned    that 
"every  student  brUigs  to  the  starting  line  of 
his  educational  career  different  advantages 
and  disadvantages  caused  In  part  by  social, 
economic  and  cultural  backgroimd,  created 
and   continued   completely  apart  from  any 
contribution  by  the  school  system."  483  T. 
2d.  at  497.  Yet  in  oiu:  view  the  case  may  not 
be  so  easily  decided.  This  Is  a  pubUc  school 
system  of  California  and  I  571  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Education  Cede  states  that  "English 
shall  be  the  basic  language  of  Instruction 
in  all  schools."  That  section  permits  a  school 
district  to  determine  "when  and  under  what 
clrcunsstances  instruction  may  be  given  bl- 
liugually."  That  section  also  states  as  "the 
policy  of  the  state"  to  insure  "the  mastery 
of  English  by  all  pupils  in  the  schools."  And 
bilingual  Instruction   Is  authorized  "to  the 
extent  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
systematic,  sequential,  and  regular  Instruc- 
tion of  all  pupils  in  the  English  language." 
Moreover  i  8573  of  tlie  Education  Code  pro- 
vides that  no  pupil  shall  receive  a  diploma 
of   graduation   from  grade   12  who  has  not 
met  the  standards  of  proficiency  In  "English," 
as  well  as  other  prescribed  subjects.  More- 
over by  §  12101  of  the  Education  Code  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  16  years  are 
(with  exceptions  not  material  here)    "sub- 
ject to  compulsory  full-time  education.' 

Under  these  state-imposed  standards  there 
Is  no  equality  of  treatment  merely  by  pro- 
viding students  with  the  same  facilities,  text 
books,  teachers,  and  curriculum;  for  students 
who  do  not  understand  Engtlsh  are  effectively 
foreclosed  from  any  meaningful  education. 
Basic  English  skills  are  at  the  very  core 
of  what  these  public  schools  teach,  Impc«i- 
tion  of  a  requirement  that,  before  a  child 
can  effectively  participate  In  the  educational 
program,  he  must  already  have  acquired 
those  basic  skills  is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
public  education.  We  know  that  those  who 
do  not  understand  English  are  certain  to  find 
their  classroom  experiences  wholly  incom- 
prehensible and  In  no  way  meaningful. 

We  do  not  reach  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  argument  which  has  been  advanced 
but  rely  solely  on  {  601  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  {  2000(d)  to  reverse  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

That  section  bans  discrimination  based  "on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin," 
in  "any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance."  The  school  district  in- 
volved in  this  litigation  receives  large 
amounts  of  federal  financial  assistance.  HEW, 
which  has  authority  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions prohibiting  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  school  systems,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000(d), 
In  1968  Issued  one  guideline  that  "school 
systems   are   responsible   for   assttrlng   that 
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students  of  a  particular  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  are  not  denied  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  education  generally  obtained 
by  other  students  In  the  system."  33  CFR 
§  4966.  In  1970  HEW  made  the  guidelines 
mOTe  specific,  requiring  school  districts  that 
were  federally  fimded  "to  rectify  the  lan- 
guage deficiency  in  order  to  open"  the  in- 
struction to  students  who  had  "linguistic 
deficiencies."  35  Fed.  Reg.  11596. 

By  S  602  of  the  Act  HEW  Is  authorized  to 
issue  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  -  to  make 
sure  that  recipients  of  federal  aid  under  its 
jurisdiction  conduct  any  federal  financed 
projects  consistently  with  5  601 .  HEW's  regu- 
lations specify,  46  CPR  S  80.3  ( b )  ( 1 ) ,  that  the 
recipients  may  not : 

"Pi-ovlde  any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other 
benefit  to  an  individual  which  is  different, 
or  Is  provided  In  a  different  manner,  from 
that  provided  to  others  under  the  program; 

4  «  •  «  a 

^Restrict  an  individual  in  any  wpy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  advantage  or  privilege  en- 
Joyed  by  others  receiving  any  service,  finan- 
cial aid,  or  other  benefit  under  the  progi-am'"; 

Discrimination  among  students  on  account 
of  race  or  national  origin  that  is  prohibited 
Includes  "discrimination  in  the  availability 
or  use  of  any  academic  ...  or  other  facili- 
ties of  the  grantee  or  other  recipient."  7cf., 
80.5  (b). 

Discrimination  is  barred  which  hati  that 
effect  even  though  no  purposeful  design  is 
present:  a  recipient  "may  not  .  .  .  utilize 
criteria  or  methods  of  administration  which 
have  the  effect  of  subjecting  Individuals  to 
discrimination"  or  has  "the  effect  of  defeat- 
ing or  substantially  impairing  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  program  as 
respect  individuals  of  a  particvJar  race,  color, 
or  national  origin."  Id..  80.3    (b)(2). 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Chinese-speak- 
ing minority  receives  less  benefits  than  the 
English-speaking  majority  from  respond- 
ents' school  system  which  denies  them  a 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  educational  program — all  earmarks  of 
the  discrimination  banned  by  the  Regula- 
tions.' In  1970  HEW  Issued  clarifying  guide- 
lines (35  Fed.  Reg.  11595)  which  Uiclude  the 
following : 

"Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language  excludes  national 
origin-minority  group  children  from  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  educational  pro- 
gram offered  by  a  school  district,  the  dis- 
trict must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify 
the  language  deficiency  In  order  to  open  Its 
instructional  program  to  these  students." 
(Pet.  Br.  App.  la) . 

"Any  ability  grovipUig  or  tracking  system 
employed  by  the  school  system  to  deal  with 
the  special  language  skill  needs  of  national 
origin-minority  gi'oup  children  must  be  de- 
signed to  meet  such  language  skill  needs  as 
soon  as  possible  and  must  not  operate  as 
an  educational  deadend  or  permanent  track. " 
(Pet.  Br.  p.  2a). 

Respondent  school  district  contractually 
agreed  to  "comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  .  .  .  and  all  requirements 


=  Section  602  provides : 

"Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a 
contract  of  insurance  or  guaranty,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  section  2000d  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  In  connection  with 
which  the  action  Is  taken. . . ." 

'And  see  Report  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  San  Francisco,  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 
Aug.  9,  1973. 


Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  the  Regulations" 
of  HXW  (45  CFB  Pt.  80)  which  are  "Issued 
pursuant  to  tbat  title  .  .  ."  and  also  im- 
mediately to  "take  any  measures  necessary 
to  effectuate  this  agreement."  The  Federal 
Govenunent  has  power  to  fix  the  terms  on 
which  Its  money  allotments  to  the  States 
shaU  be  disbursed.  Oklahoma  v.  Civil  Service 
Comviiasion,  330  U.S.  127,  142-143.  Whatever 
may  be  the  limits  of  that  power.  Steward 
Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  301  U.S.  548.  690  et 
seq.,  they  have  not  been  reached  here.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  during  the  floor  debates  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  said:  • 

"Simple  Justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  taxpayers  of  ail  races  contribute, 
not  be  spent  in  any  fashion  which  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subsidize^.,  or  results  in 
racial  discrimination." 

We  accordingly  reverse  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  remand  the  case 
r'or  the  fashioning  of  appropriate  relief. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Ju.stice  Whtte  concurs  in  the  result. 

Lau  v.  Nichols 
[January  21,  1974] 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  with  whom  Th« 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 
Join,  conctirring  in  the  result. 

It  is  uncontested  that  more  than  2,800 
school  children  of  Chinese  ancestry  attend 
school  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  system  even  though  they  do  not 
.speak,  understand,  read,  or  write  the  English 
language,  and  that  as  to  some  1,800  of  these 
pupils  the  respondent  school  authorities 
liave  taken  no  significant  steps  to  deal  with 
this  language  deficiency.  The  petitioners  do 
not  contend,  however,  that  the  respondents 
have  aflirmatively  or  Intentionally  contribu- 
ted to  this  Inadequacy,  but  only  that  they 
have  failed  to  act  in  the  face  of  changing 
social  and  linguistic  patterns.  Because  of 
this  lals,sez  faire  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
school  administrators,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
that  I  601  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42 
U.S.C.  5  2000d,  standing  alone,  would  render 
Illegal  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  on 
these  schools.  For  that  section  provides  that 
"|nJo  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretive  guide- 
lines published  by  the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  1970,  35  Fed.  Reg.  11596,  clearly 
indicate  that  affirmative  efforts  to  give  spe- 
cial training  for  non-English  .speaking  pu- 
pils are  required  by  Tit.  VI  as  a  condition 
to  receipt  of  federal  aid  to  public  schools: 

"Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language  excludes  national  or- 
igin-minority group  chUdren  from  effective 
participation  in  the  educational  program 
offered  by  a  school  district,  the  district  must 
take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language 
deficiency  in  order  to  open  its  Instructional 
program  to  these  students."  ' 


♦110  Cong.  Rec.  6543  (Senator  Humphrey 
quoting  from  President  Kennedy's  message 
tc  Congress,  June  19,  1963.) 

'  These  guidelines  were  issued  in  further 
clarification  of  the  Department's  position  as 
stated  In  Its  regulations  issued  to  implement 
Tit.  VI,  45  CFR  pt,  80.  The  regulations  pro- 
vide In  part  that  no  recipient  of  federal  as- 
sistance administered  by  HEW  may 

"Provide  any  service,  financial  aid,  or  other 
benefit  to  an  individual  which  Is  different,  or 
is  provided  in  a  different  manner,  from  that 
provided  to  others  under  the  program;   [or] 

"Restrict  an  individual  in  any  way  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  advantage  or  privilege  en- 
Joyed  by  others  receiving  any  service,  finan- 
cial aid,  or  other  benefit  under  the  program." 
45  CFR  §80.3   (b)(1)  (il),   (Iv). 


The  critical  question  Is,  therefore,  whether 
the  regulations  and  guideUnes  promulgated 
by  HKVJ  go  beyond  the  authculty  of  §  601.=^ 
Last  Term.  In  Mourning  v.  Family  Publica- 
tions Service,  Inc..  411  US.  366,  369.  we  held 
that  the  validity  of  a  regulation  promulgated 
under  a  general  authorization  provision  such 
as  §  602  of  Tit.  VI  •  will  be  sustained  so  long 
as  It  is  'reasonably  related  to  the  purposes 
of  the  enabling  legislation.'  Thorpe  v.  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  Citp  of  Durham,  393 
U.S.  268,  280-281  (1969)."  I  think  the  guide- 
lines here  fairly  meet  that  test.  Moreover,  in , 
assessing  the  purposes  of  remedial  legislation 
we  have  found  that  departmental  regula- 
tions and  "consistent  administrative  con- 
struction" are  "entitled  to  great  weight." 
Trafficante  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co..  409  VS.  206.  210;  Griggs  v.  Duke  Power 
CO0  401  U.S.  424,  433-434;  UdaU  v.  Tallman, 
380  VS.  1.  The  Department  has  reasonably 
and  consistently  Interpreted  {  601  to  require 
affirmative  remedial  efforts  to  give  special 
attention  to  llngulsticaUy  deprived  chUdren. 

For  these  reasons  I  concur  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court. 


Lau  v.  Nichols 
|January21,19741 

Mr.  Justice  BLACKMUif,  with  whom  Thk 
Chief  Justice  Joins,  concurring  in  the  result. 

I  Join  Mr.  Justice  Stewarts  opinion  and 
thus  I,  too,  concur  In  the  result.  Against  the 
posslbUlty  that  the  Court's  Judgment  may 
be  interpreted  too  broadly,  I  stress  the  fact 
that  the  chUdren  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned here  number  atwut  1,800.  This  is  a 
very  substantial  group  that  Is  bemg  deprived 
of  any  meaningful  schooling  because  they 
cannot  understand  the  language  of  the  class- 
room. We  may  only  guess  as  to  why  they  have 
had  no  exposure  to  English  In  their  preschool 
years.  Earlier  generations  of  American  ethnic 
groups  have  overcome  the  language  barrier 
by  earnest  parental  endeavor  or  by  the  hard 
fact  of  being  pushed  out  of  the  famUy  or 
community  nest  and  Into  the  realities  of 
broader  experience. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  plain  that  when, 
in  another  case,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
very  few  youngsters,  or  with  just  a  single 
child  who  speaks  only  German  or  Polish  or 
Spanish  or  any  language  other  than  English. 
I  would  not  regard  today's  decision,  or  the 
separate  concurrence,  as  conclusive  upon 
the  Issue  whether  the  statute  and  the  guide- 
line require  the  funded  school  district  to 
pixivide  special  Instruction.  For  me,  numbers 
are  at  the  heart  of  this  case  and  my  con- 
currence is  to  be  ujiderstood  accordingly. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36<b>  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 


=  The  respondents  do  not  contest  the 
standing  of  the  petitioners  to  sue  as  l)ene- 
ficlarles  of  the  federal  funding  contract  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District. 

^Section  602,  42  U.S.C.  5  2000d-l,  provides 
In  pertinent  part : 

"Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  assist- 
ance to  any  program  or  e^tlvity,  by  way  of 
grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a  contract 
of  Insurance  or  guaranty.  Is  authcwized  and 
directed  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2000d  of  this  title  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  appUcablllty  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing  the 
financial  assistance  In  connection  with  which 

the  action  is  taken " 

The  United  States  as  amicus  curiae  asserts  in 
Its  brief,  and  the  respondents  appear  to  con- 
cede, that  the  guidelines  were  Issued  piu- 
suant  to  !  602. 
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Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  prclposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excels  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification.  _  _ 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  m^ans  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  pr(»vision  stipiUates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  thfe  notification  of 
proposed  sale  shall  be  si  tnt  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  my  [intention  to  see 
that  such  Information 
available  to  the  full  Sen  ite,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  pr  nted  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  notification  I  hi  ve  just  received. 

There  being  no  obje<  tion.  the  notifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  l^e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orncx  or  the  DiKEc-rbR,  Defense 
Secttbitt  Assistan  :e  Agenct, 
AND   DKPxnT    Assist  ant   Secbe 

TABY        (SECTJRITY       4^^^''^^''^')  • 

OASD/ISA. 

Washington.  D.t.,  April  28. 1976 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-2490/7< . 
Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

UM.  Senate.  Washingion.  D.C 
I3EAK  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting reqiUrements  of  S«  ctlon  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Ac;,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  herewith  T  ransmlttel  No.  76- 
60,  regarding  the  Depar^ent 
Force's  proposed  Letter 
amending  a  teleconununlc4tlons  system  case, 
with  an  estimated  addltloi  al  cost  of  $5.3  mU- 
Uon.  Shortly  after  this  lei  ter  Is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notl  'y  the  news  media 
Slncei-ely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenunk  General.  USAF. 


Foreign  Relations, 


[Notice  of  proposed  issiianc© 
offer  pursuant  to  sectloi  i 
elgn  MlUtary  Sales  Act 
Transmittai.  Nb 


a.  Prospective  Purchasei 

b.  Total  Estimated  Valu  s 

c.  Description  of  Articles 
fered:  This  Is  amendment 
FMS  case  that  proTlded 
f  esslonal  assistance  to  Irai  i 
for  the  development  of 
communlcatlODS   system 
is  for  an  additional  325 

d.  Military  Department 

e.  Date  Report  Deliv 
April  1976. 


in 


i'er(  d 


have  just  received.  A  portion  of  ttie  noti- 
fication, which  is  classified  information, 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  Is 
available  to  Senators  In  the  oflBce  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
Record,  as  fc^ows : 

OrncE  OF  THE  Director  Defense 
Securitt  Assistance  Agency  and 
Dkpttty  Assistant  Secretary 
(SECTTRrrY  Assistance),  OASD/ 
ISA, 

Washington.  B.C.,  April  28.  1976. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-2486/76. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Nations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairm.^n:  Piu-suant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-46.  concerning  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Israel  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $37.9  million. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF. 

[Notice   of  proposed  Issuance   of  letter   of 
offer  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended.] 
Tbansmiitai.  No.  76-46 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Israel. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $37 .9M. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted)  air-to-ground  mlssUes. 

d.  MUltary  E>epartment:  Navy: 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
AprU  28.  1976. 


of  letter  of 
36(b)  of  the  For- 
as  amended.] 

76-60 


Iran. 

»6.3M*. 

or  Services  Of- 

#1  to  the  basic 
ir  contractor  pro- 
for  a  general  plan 

integrated  tele- 
Thls  amendment 
iian-months  effort. 
Air  Force. 

to  Congress:   28 


PROPOSED  ARldS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M  ■.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreisn  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Con  cress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  pr  >posed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  duriqg  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  kneans  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  Tha  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senati.  the  notification 
of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Forelg  i  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  informatioii  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Seriate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  hav0 
Record  at  this  point 


printed  in  the 
he  notification  I 


•The  total  value  of  this 
(23.6    mUUon    to    $29.0 
amendment. 


case  Increased  from 
million   with   this 


SOVIET   WEAPONRY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  all  of  the 
debates  of  strategic  weaponry,  we  hear 
one  argument  raised  again  and  again. 
Roughly  it  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 
"Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  sufficient  weaponry  to  an- 
nihilate the  entire  population  of  the 
world  many  times  over.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, nuclear  war  is  unthinkable 
by  either  side,  and  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  our  stockpiles  of  stra- 
tegic weapons." 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  argument 
repeated,  there  has  always  been  a  nag- 
ging thought  at  the  back  of  my  mind.  If 
this  fact  is  so  obvious,  why  do  we  see  tlie 
Soviet  Union  continuing  to  increase  its 
own  output  and  stockpiles  of  strategic 
weapons,  nuclear  warheads,  and  so  on? 
Do  they  have  a  different  perception  of  the 
real  world,  one  which  might  lead  them  to 
conclude  that  a  nuclear  war  is  not  un- 
thinkable, that  it  could  be  "won?"  Are 
they  just  making  a  mistake,  and  bank- 
rupting themselves  for  no  reason?  Should 
we  just  let  them  go  ahead  and  spend  If 
they  want  to,  and  ignore  the  whole  thing, 
saving  our  money  for  dc«nestic  social 
programs? 

For  instance,  the  Soviet  Union  is  cur- 
rently producing  four  different  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  I  now  note  that 
the  President  has  requested  continued 
production  of  the  Minuteman  m  missile, 
the  last  ICBM  in  production  in  the  United 
States.  Until  that  decision,  it  appeared 
that  we  would  be  left  with  no  produc- 
tion of  this  type  of  strategic  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  many  analysts  and  of- 


ficials of  the  aerospace  industry  have 
considered  these  problems.  It  Is  essential 
to  their  business  that  they  do  so,  and 
while  they  might  be  thought  to  be  moti- 
vated by  self-interest,  to  be  merchants 
of  death,  I  believe  that  their  analysis  can 
shed  some  light  on  the  critical  questions 
I  have  just  asked. 

One  of  these,  Mr.  O.  C.  Boileau  cf 
the  Boeing  Corp.,  recently  addressed  a 
seminar  on  technology  and  International 
security  sponsored  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Massacliusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Boileau 
outlined  some  of  the  disturbing  trends 
taking  place  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
offered  some  explanations  of  those  trends 
which  do  not  fit  into  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  "everyone  knows  that  nu- 
clear war  is  unthinkable."  Mr.  Boileau 
suggests  that  it  may  not  be  unthinkable 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  it  has  some  serious  implications  for 
our  own  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  Mr.  Boll- 
eau's  analysis  is  worth  our  serious  con- 
sideration, and  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nuclear  War:   A  Soviet  Option 
When   Kosta   Tslpsls   Invited   me   to   par- 
ticipate in  your  seminar,  he  touched  off  some 
rigorous  soul-searching  In  my  corner  of  the 
Boeing   campus   in  Seattle. 

I  asked  my  public  relations  guy  what  he 
thought  about  me  taking  on  this  assign- 
ment, and  he  reacted  with  predictable  alaxm. 
"I  can  see  it  now.  In  Jack  Anderson's 
column,"  he  said.  "  'Boeing  bigwig  launches 
fright  campaign  to  seU  mare  missiles'." 

Well,  I  guess  I  wUl  have  to  take  that 
chance.  I  think  the  subject  matter  being  ex- 
plored this  afternoon  Is  Important  enough 
to  over-ride  both  public  relations  consider- 
ations and  my  own  personal  trepidation. 

In  any  event,  I'm  coming  to  you  with 
questions — not  with  answers.  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  the  solutions  to  the  concerns  I  want 
to  talk  about,  and  certainly  I  don't  profess 
that  they  call  for  bigger  and  better  mlssUes. 
At  any  rate,  I  assure  you  I  left  my  salesman's 
satchel  at  home. 

I  don't  mean  that  I  am  going  to  avoid  the 
subject  of  mlssUes,  for  they  and  bombers  are 
at  the  heart  of  any  discussion  of  Interna- 
tional security.  So  I  will  talk  a  bit  about 
strategic  weapons  and  similar  unpleasantrles 
with  which  we  In  the  defense  business  have 
had  to  become  acquainted.  This  Is  essential 
to  any  examination  of  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet,  and  of  the 
changes  which  appear  to  be  taking  place  In 
this  balance.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  America's  long- 
term  policy  of  strategic  deterrence  can 
remain  valid  Indefinitely — both  In  the  light 
of  these  changes  and  of  what  appear  to  be 
Soviet  objectives. 

I  want  to  start  by  going  back  a  ways  In 
history.  I  recognize  that  here  I  am  ventur- 
ing onto  Ice  which  is  a  bit  thin  for  a  guy 
who  is  an  engineer  by  trade.  I  hope  you  wlU 
take  this  into  account  during  the  question 
period. 

My  rather  limited  exposure  to  history  has 
left  me  with  one  overall  impression:  That 
our  world  Is  one  In  which  nations  rise  and 
almost  inevitably  fall.  Often  the  causes  of  a 
fall  are  complex,  but  usuaUy  they  Include 
the  fact  that  some  other  power  comes  along 
with  superior  mUltary  capability  and  pro- 
vides a  push.  In  2000  B.C..  the  Egyptians  and 
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the  Aegeans  dominated  the  known  world. 
Both  empires  coll^Med  foUowlug  military 
disasters.  The  Persians  reached  their  peak 
about  600  B.C.,  after  which  they,  too.  suf- 
fered a  series  of  military  defeats.  The  Romans 
held  more  power  and  Influence,  relative  to 
their  world,  than  any  other  nation  In  history. 
The  road  to  their  coUapse  was  buUt  upon  m 
number  of  things,  most  of  which  I'm  irare 
you  know  better  than  I.  but  in  the  end  It 
was  military  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians  which  administered  the  coup  de 
grace. 

The  United  States  Is  a  relative  newcomer 
on  the  world  scene,  yet  its  power  and  In- 
fluence have  been  the  dominant  factor  on 
the  International  front  for  three  decades 
now.  But  history,  like  everything  else,  seems 
to  move  faster  these  days;  there  are  his- 
torians who  say  we  already  have  passed  the 
peak  of  our  power  and  are  on  the  downhill 
Bide  of  the  curve.  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue 
this  view,  pro  or  con.  But  If  it  Is  true.  It  is 
composed  of  many  things,  ranging  from  the 
League  of  Nations  to  Watergate  to  the  con- 
flict between  Congress  and  Administration 
over  control  of  foreign  poUcy. 

In  the  case  of  the  Aegians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  col- 
lapse was  preceded  by  degeneration,  stagna- 
tion, lack  of  leadership.  (They  never  got  a 
chance  to  write  the  history  books.)  But  the 
final  shove  that  sent  them  over  the  brink 
was  military.  In  today's  world,  the  only  power 
which  conceivably  may  become  able  to  apply 
that  kind  of  push  to  the  United  States  Is, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet's  leaders,  beginning  with  Lenin, 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  own  view  of 
history.  They  foresee  the  collapse  of  the  West 
and  the  eventual  triumph  of  communism.  In 
this  sense,  they  are  not  speaking  merely  as 
leaders  ot  a  powerful  nation,  but  as  men 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
revolutionary  mission  of  commiuiism.  The 
proclaimed  objective  of  this  doctrine,  as  you 
know.  Is  a  universal  communlEt  society.  TO 
them,  this  ia  the  preordained  outcome  of  the 
historical  process.  Any  means  they  choose  to 
en^iloy  In  hastening  thi»  process,  then,  must 
be  moral — ^b^ause  the  ultimate  objective  is 
moral. 

I  think  we  ought  to  paste  this  point  In  our 
hats,  and  take  It  out  and  look  at  It  when  we 
think  about  the  Middle  East,  or  detente,  or 
SALT  agreements. 

And  If  we  think  these  communist  leaders 
are  poor  prophets,  maybe  we  should  recall 
some  of  their  early  writings.  A  communist 
document  called  the  'supplementary  theses  " 
said  this: 

"The  breaking  up  of  the  colonial  empire, 
together  vrtth  the  proletarian  revolution  m 
the  home  country,  will  overthrow  the  ci^l- 
tallst  system  In  Europe.  Consequently,  the 
Communist  International  must  widen  the 
scope  of  Its  activities.  It  .  .  .  must  assxune 
the  task  of  combining  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  aU  the  countries  of  the  world." 

WeU,    the    colonial    empires    have    been 
broken  up.  and  capitalism  In  Europe  is  In 
disarray.  And  the  revolutionary  forces  are  on 
the  march  In  many  places,  from  Italy  and 
Portugal  to  Angola — with  Soviet  assistance, 
mUltary  and  otherwise. 
In  1920,  Lenin  wrrote  this: 
".  .  .  the  so-called  cultured  states  of  West- 
ern Europe   and  America   are  incapable  of 
understanding  either  the  present  position  of 
things  or  the  real  state  of  relative  power  .  .  . 
The  capitalists  of  the  whole  world  and  their 
governments  will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  kind 
of  activities  on  our  side  .  .  .  and  wiU  In  this 
manner  become   not   only   deaf   mutes  but 
blind  as  well.  They  wUl  open  up  credits  for 
us,  which  wUl  serve  vis  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Commimlst  parties  In  their  coun- 
tries. They  wUl  supply  us  with  the  materials 
and  technology  which  we  need  for  our  future 
victorious   attacks   upon   car   suppliers.   In 


other  words,  they  will  work  hard  In  order  to 
prepare  their  own  saleMe." 

In  a  recent  intorvtew,  Alexander  8olz- 
henltsyn  eeemed  to  aeree.  He  mM.  "The  West 
Is  on  ttie  verge  of  m  coUiqiwe  created  by  lU 
own  bands."  He  said  be  has  noted  a  deoime 
in  both  the  strength  and  resolution  of  the 
West  during  the  two  years  he's  been  out  of 
Russia.  And  he  warned  that  the  Soviet 
"economy  Is  on  such  a  war  footing  that,  even 
If  it  were  the  unanimous  opinion  of  aU  the 
members  of  the  PoUtburo  not  to  start  a 
war.  this  would  no  longer  be  In  their  power." 
What  Solzheultsyn  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
the  degeneration  Is  under  way  and  that,  off 
there  In  the  wings,  the  mUltary  power  Is  be- 
ing prepared  to  apply  the  final  push. 

Now  I  don't  know  that  Solzheultsyn  Is  any 
better  a  prophet  than  the  guys  who  said 
Ohio  State  was  going  to  win  the  last  Rose 
Bowl  game.  Nor  am  I  saying  the  Free  World 
is  m  the  same  shape  the  Romans  were  In  just 
before  the  Visigoths  romped  Into  their  end 
zone.  I've  simply  been  trying  to  lay  out  some 
perspective  which  I  think  deserves  as  much 
attention  as  weaponry  when  we  get  to  talk- 
ing abovit  long-range  International  secu- 
rity— or  Insecurity,  If  you  wish. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  tlie 
balance  of  strategic  power  today  Is  more  con- 
fusing than  the  pre-piimary  InfMYnatlon 
was  In  Massachusetts  a  few  weeks  ago.  You 
can  draw  almost  any  conclusion  from  the 
deployed  numbers  of  mlssUe  launchers,  war- 
heads and  bombers,  and  the  various  esti- 
mates of  deployed  throw  weight,  equivalent 
megatoruiage,  and  missile  accuracy.  Depend- 
ing on  which  expert  you  beUeve,  you  can 
decide  that  the  present  VS.  advantage  In 
missile  accuracy  and  niimber  of  warheads 
either  offsets,  or  does  not  offset,  the  Soviet 
advantage  In  throw  weight  and  number  of 
launchers. 

Now.  when  I  raise  the  specter  of  the  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  Soviet  attempting  to 
defeat  those  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  ultimate  holocaust  most  of 
us  see  In  our  nightmares.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  wholesale  devastation  of  cities  and 
populations.  I  am  referring  to  a  nuclear  ex- 
change In  which  each  side  attempts  to  knock 
out  the  other's  strategic  forces.  Tills  Is  ter- 
rifying enough,  bloody  enough,  but  It  Is 
not  necessarily  unthinkable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  Is  the  kind  of  engagement  mUltary 
men  think  about  when  they  worry  about  the 
posslbUlty  of  nuclear  war. 

In  assessing  the  relative  strength  of  the 
two  powers,  the  answer  cannot  necessarily  be 
ascertained  by  comparing  what  each  side 
has:  the  warheads  In  silos,  the  submarines 
and  the  bombers.  What  Is  most  important  is 
what  each  side  can  do  with  what  it  has.  The 
true  relative  strength  can  be  determined  by 
postulating  the  situation  likely  to  prevail 
at  the  end  of  a  strategic  counterforce  ex- 
change. The  throw  weight  surviving  after 
such  an  exchange  is  an  appropriate  total 
measure  of  the  residual  capability  on  both 
sides.  Wliftt  does  each  side  have  left,  with 
which  to  dominate  the  situation  after  the 
exchange?  Remember,  too,  that  most  of  the 
targets  remaining  after  a  counterforce  ex- 
change would  be  soft  targets — sitting  ducks. 
Hence  missile  accurticy  and  other  refine- 
ments In  the  original  postures  would  no 
longer  be  of  much  significance. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  suspend  judg- 
ment, for  the  moment,  on  the  UkeUhood  of 
any  strategic  attack  by  the  Soviet.  I  don't 
want  \is  considering  its  rationality  at  this 
point.  I  want  us  simply  to  ex!\mlne  capa- 
bility, based  on  the  best  estimates  available 
to  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

If  the  Soviet  had  attacked  U.S.  strategic 
forces  at  any  time  during  the  1960s,  and  the 
United  States  had  responded,  the  United 
States  would  have  emerged  from  such  an 
exchange  with  clear  superiority.  In  other 
words,  our  remaining  strategic  forces  would 


have  been  stronger  than  those  which   re- 
mained In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  19«4.  however,  the  Soviets  began  play- 
ing catch-up.  They  began  to  close  tlie  gap. 
And  by  1973,  America's  position  of  superior 
post-exchange  strength  had  dlsi4>peared.  At 
that  point,  the  Soviets  had  acquired  sulll- 
clent  capablUty  to  attack  U.S.  strategic 
forces  with  the  expectation  that,  even  If  the 
U£.  fired  back,  the  exchange  would  end  with 
the  Soviets  retaining  the  greater  strength. 

Since  1973,  the  Soviets  have  Increased  their 
margin  of  post-exchange  superiority.  In  the 
years  ahead,  this  edge  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand. By  the  mid- 19808,  the  Soviets  will  have 
acquired  a  large  margin  of  absolute  superi- 
ority over  the  United  States. 

The  data  on  which  these  cold-blooded  esti- 
mates are  based  are  calculated  on  total  throw 
weight.  But  they  employ  throw  weight  as 
a  dynamic  index  of  capability.  The  "after" 
or  post-exchange  balance  considers  the  num- 
ber, size  and  accuracy  of  each  side's  remain- 
ing warheads,  as  well  as  the  prospective  sur- 
vivability of  those  forces  which  would  be 
left.  It  takes  Into  account  UJS.  advantages,  as 
weU  as  those  of  the  Soviets.  What  we  have 
here.  In  short.  Is  a  perspective  quite  different 
from  the  one  usuaUy  presented,  which  is  a 
straight  comparison  of  static  throw  weight. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  total  force 
throw  weight,  even  after  a  counterforce  ex- 
change. Is  not  a  valid  Index  of  capabUlty. 
We  have  looked  at  every  reasonable  Index — 
at  equivalent  warheads,  number  of  v.-ar- 
heads,  counter  military  potential,  equivalent 
megatonnage,  and  total  numbers  of  bombers 
and  missiles.  By  evei-y  one  of  these,  the  Soviet 
will  hold  strategic  superiority  after  a  counter- 
force  exchaiige. 

Now  If  you're  still  with  me  at  this  point, 
I'm  sure  you're  asking:  What  about  the 
SALT  agreements?  Aren't  they  supposed  to 
preserve  the  strategic  balance — the  balanre 
of  terror?  WeU,  these  projections  of  a  con- 
tinuing rise  in  Soviet  superiority  are  ba^ed 
on  &  representative  estimate  of  both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  forces  under  the  current  Five  Year 
Development  Plan.  They  take  Into  account 
the  restraints  placed  on  both  sides  by  a 
SALT  agreement  which  would  Impose  the 
limits  outlined  at  Vladivostok  In  November, 
1974.  Neither  this  proposed  agreement  nor  its 
predecessor,  the  SALT  agreement  of  1972,  will 
affect  this  trend.  They  merely  constrain  cer- 
tain static  indices  of  capabUlty. 

Remember  that  the  Vladlvost.ik  accord 
would  permit  the  Soviet  to  retain  300  larger 
silos— for  the  so-called  "heavy"  missiles.  The 
U.S.  would  not  be  permitted  to  build  any  of 
these.  We  simply  obtained  a  freeze  on  the 
present  numbers  of  both  heavy  and  light 
missUe  sUos — and  our  number  of  heavies  is 
zero.  But  we  agreed  to  let  the  Russians  catch 
up  with  xis  in  the  category  In  which  we  do 
presently  hold  a  lead.  This  Is  In  the  arming 
of  missiles  with  multiple  warheads,  the 
MIRVs. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  the  National 
Observer,  Fred  Ikle  shed  some  light  on  what 
went  on  at  Vladivostok.  Ikle  is  director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms'  Control  and  Disarmament  AgCTicy. 
He  said:  "Negotiating  with  tlie  Russians  Is 
tough.  They  tend  to  press  for  higher  num- 
bers. We  had  to  settle  for  what  we  could  get 
at  Vladivostok."  And  we  used  t<>  call  ourselves 
Yankee  Traders! 

The  last  sentence  Is  my  comment,  not 
Ikle's.  But  for  those  of  you  who  share  the 
standard  su^lcions  of  the  Pentagon,  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  point  out  another  comment 
made  by  Dele.  He  noted  that  both  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favored 
lower  levels  of  missiles  than  were  finaUy 
approved  at  yiadlvostok.  My  company  builds 
missiles,  bji*.  Tm  with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Id 
gladly  trade  our  Minuteman  profit  for  a 
world  In  which  neither  we  nor  the  Russians 
h£d  any  missiles  at  all. 
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would  send  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  Into  gas  chambers.  But,  as  it  turned 
out.  It  wasn't  unthinkable  to  Hitler. 

Sure,  I  believe  the  Soviet  leaders  are  a 
lot  more  rational  than  Hitler.  Still,  when  we 
consider  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war.  I  think 
we  need  to  ask  ourselves:  How  does  it  look 
when  viewed  through  our  adversary's  eyes? 
When  contemplated  In  terms  of  his  philos- 
ophy, and  his  definition  of  moralltj? 

We  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  to 
expect,  should  deterrence  fail.  Last  year  Dr. 
Schleslnger,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  pre- 
sented some  data  on  this  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  said  that  a 
Soviet  attack  limited  to  U.S.  strategic  forces 
would  produce  fatalities  on  the  order  of 
five  or  six  mlilion.  If  the  Soviet  followed 
this  with  an  attack  on  U.S.  cities,  a  total 
of  96  million  Americans  would  die.  There 
was  some  controversy  over  bis  first  figure, 
with  some  people  contending  that  an  attac'ic 
on  U.S.  strategic  forces  would  kill  as  many 
as  20  million. 

Whatever  the  figure,  it's  unthinkable,  to 
us. 

It's  conceivable,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  might  be  able  to  accept  a  few  million 
American  casualties  philosophically.  But 
how  many  Russian  casualties  would  they 
be  willing  to  accept? 

The  answer  to  this  may  be  important.  It 
could,  one  day,  determine  whether  the 
Soviets  decide  to  apply  their  superiority.  It 
could  determine  the  manner  in  which  they 
decide  to  apply  It.  Basically,  there  are  three 
ways  In  which  they  could  apply  It,  and 
I  believe  you  know  them  as  well  as  I.  The 
least  likely.  I  think.  Is  that  they  would 
simply  push  all  the  buttor.s.  not  only  going 
for  our  strategic-force  jugular  but  wasting 
our  cities  at  the  same  time. 

More  likely  is  the  possibility  that  they 
might  try  to  take  out  most  of  our  strategic 
forces,  hopln?  that  we  would  not  retaliate  In 
the  face  of  their  overwhelmlr.g  power,  but 
being  willing  to  accept  it  if  we  did.  They 
might  even  feel  fairly  confident  that  we 
wouldn't  retaliate  because  they  would,  In 
effect,  be  holding  our  url^an  population  as 
hostage. 

"The  most  plausible  cf  tho  three  applica- 
tions, it  seems  to  me.  is  the  scenario  which 
goes  like  this:  Ivan  picks  un  his  end  of  the 
hot  line  and  calls  the" President  of  the  United 
States.  He  says:  "Mr.  President,  at  5  a.m., 
tomoirow.  the  tmops  of  tlie  Soviet  Union 
are  going  to  move  Into  West  Germany.  Since 
we  have  a  strategic  position  superior  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  expect  you  to  be 
most  reasonable  and  not  respond." 

Now  I'm  not  predicting  tliat  any  of  these 
three  things  i.s  going  to  happen.  But  I  believe 
they  warrant  consideration,  not  merely  by 
our  defense  chiefs  and  the  leaders  of  our 
government— who  most  assuredly  do  con- 
sider them — but  by  the  public.  By  us.  And  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  think  the  Soviet's  will- 
ingness to  pursue  any  one  of  these  courses  Is 
going  to  be  governed  in  considerable  part  by 
its  estimate  of  the  price  it  might  have  to  pay. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  factors  to  con- 
sider here.  One  is  th?  difference  in  the  values 
placed  on  human  life  by  them  and  by  us.  I 
remember  that  during  World  War  II  vre  used 
to  send  out  destroyers  and  whole  squadrons 
cf  planes  to  search  for  three  guys  bobbing 
somewhere  in  a  Uferaft.  And  In  Viet  Nam 
there  were  countless  times  when  American 
teams  went  In.  under  heavy  fire,  to  try  to 
rescue  a  helicopter  crew  downed  behind 
enemy  lines. 

The  Ru.=sians  have  a  history  of  working 
p?ople  to  death  in  slave  labor  camps.  In  the 
great  purge  of  the  19308.  they  deliberately 
brought  about  the  death  of  from  20  to  30  mil- 
lion of  their  own  people  in  order  to  shore  up 
Communist  control  of  the  nation.  This  was 
all  done  in  a  good  cause,  of  course — a  moral 
cau.se,  from  their  point  of  view.  That  same 
basic  cause  exists  today. 
The  second  factor   is  more  direct:    What 


does  the  Soviet  count  as  the  cost  of  a  nu- 
clear exchange,  in  Russian  lives  lost  and 
Russian  property  destroyed? 

An  official  Soviet  estimate  declares  that, 
even  if  U.S.  mlasUes  strike  their  cities,  they 
can  hold  their  casualties  to  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent  of  their  urban  population.  For  So- 
viet demography,  this  works  out  to  about  ten 
million  potential  fatalities.  That's  only  one- 
half  to  a  third  of  the  casualties  the  Russian 
leaders  Inflicted  on  their  own  people  Just  to 
consolidate  their  internal  political  control. 
If  you  were  a  Communist  leader,  would  you 
be  willing  to  risk  paying  that  price  in  ex- 
change for  a  g^ant  step  on  the  road  to  a  uni- 
versal communist  society? 

Of  course,  this  would  still  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  destruction  of  Soviet 
cities  and  Soviet  Industry.  But  the  Russians 
have  some  estimates  on  this,  too,  and  they 
differ  dramatically  from  those  of  the  U.S. 

Behind  these  Russian  calculations  lies  an 
intensive  civil  defense  effort. 

I  want  to  go  into  a  few  details  of  this  So- 
viet program  to  Illustrate  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  has  been  conceived.  I  believe 
you  will  see  its  Implications  for  the  future 
strategic  balance  between  the  powers.  Back 
when  we  were  debating  the  antlballistic  mis- 
sile in  this  country  several  years  ago,  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  effect  of  massive 
ABM  deployments  would  be  to  undermine 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  If  you  had  a  first- 
class  arsenal  of  ABMs,  you  might  well  decide 
tliat  you  could  afford  to  fire  the  first  salvo  of 
ICBMs  because  you  could  shoot  down  most  of 
the  other  guy's  missiles  when  he  fired  back. 
Neither  nation  wanted  to  risk  having  the 
other  get  into  this  tempting  position. 

Well,  the  Soviet  civil  defense  progrim 
threatens  to  destabilize  the  strategic  rela- 
tionship for  the  same  reasons.  When  Its 
fully  in  place.  Russia  may  well  feel  that  she 
can  absorb — at  a  limited  cost — any  retalia- 
tory strike  we  can  throw  at  her.  Or  even  a 
first  strike,  if  the  U.S.  has  not  by  then  totally 
renounced  the  use  of  a  first  strike  rejAardless 
of  circumstances.  In  any  event,  the  tmX  effect 
of  a  broad,  In-place  civil  defense  program  is 
to  transform  strategic  superiority  into*  a  tool 
useful  for  nuclear  blackmail — or  for  winning 
a  nuclear  war. 

Of  course  there  are  people  who  suggest  that 
Soviet  civil  defense  Is  mostly  Just  a  paper 
program.  At  one  time  Congressman  Les  Aspin 
called  it  a  mere  schoolchlld  exercise.  Well, 
he's  at  least  partly  right;  last  June  and  July 
the  Soviet  government  had  23  million  of  Its 
young  folks  out  In  the  countryside  frolicking 
through  a  massive  exercise  officially  descrit>ed 
as  "mllltary-sports  games."  The  program  fea- 
tured stich  Olympic  events  as  survival  train- 
ing, identification  of  contaminated  areas,  and 
learning  how  to  go  around  or  through  sucli 
areas  in  accordance  with  radiation  safety 
rules.  In  this  country,  we  can  hardly  get  23 
million  kids  out  for  a  rock  concert! 

If  this  Russian  civil  defense  program  is 
really  kid  stuff,  there's  a  lot  of  Soviet  bra.ss  in 
Its  second  childhood.  The  permanent,  full- 
time  staff  of  the  civil  defense  organization 
now  numbers  72,000,  and  a  major  portion  of 
them  are  military.  The  CD.  commanders  of 
the  15  Soviet  republics  are  major  generals  or 
lieutenant  generals.  Active-duty  officers  com- 
mand the  approximately  120  oblasts  or  third- 
level  government  centers.  And  In  time  of 
crisis,  this  permanent  staff  would  be  aug- 
mented by  the  Soviet's  police  force  of  half  a 
million.  If  we  have  a  crisis  over  here,  most 
of  our  cops  will  probably  still  be  out  writing 
traffic  tickets. 

I  said  I  would  give  you  some  details  of  this 
Russian  civil  defense  program,  so  maybe  I 
bad  better  start.  A  lot  of  them  are  contained 
in  the  Soviets  official  civil  defense  manuals, 
which  are  pretty  Impressive  doctmients.  We 
have  some  of  them  at  Boeing.  Incidentally, 
they're  used  as  textbooks  at  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning  within  the  USSR,  which 
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may  have  led  Congressman  Aspln  to  his  con- 
clusion. 

Civil  defense  preparation  in  Russia  begins 
with  urban  planning.  Like  otir  urban  plan- 
ners, the  Russians  believe  in  lots  c^  open 
space — but  for  different  reasons.  Their  gtiide- 
lUies  are  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  building 
density  to  improve  the  chances  of  surviva- 
bility. They  call  for  green  belts  and  wide 
thoroughfares  to  serve  as  firebreaks  and  to 
permit  the  clearing  of  radiation-free  pa.^sages 
after  an  attack. 

U.S.  calculations  of  Soviet  fatalities,  if  we 
hit  them  all-out,  are  based  on  the  asstunp- 
tion  that  Rtissian  citizens  will  be  in  their 
cities  at  the  time.  This  Is  not  the  Soviet  plan. 
They  intend  to  evacuate  and  disperse  their 
population,  prior  to  the  onset  of  hostilities. 
This  Implies,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  when 
the  bostllities  are  likely  to  begin. 

We've  laid  some  plans  for  evacuation  of 
American  cities,  too.  Tlie  air-raid  sirens  will 
howl,  and  presumably  everyone  will  run  out 
and  Jump  Into  his  car.  If  you're  at  work  and 
yotu:  wife  Is  at  home,  without  a  car,  what  will 
you  do?  And  you  can  Imagine  what  Is  likely 
to  happen  In  a  city  like  Boston.  One  fender- 
bender,  and  the  traffic  backs  up  for  17  miles. 

The  Russians  have  a  different  plan.  They 
Intend  to  provide  an  urban  assembly  area  for 
each  two  to  three  thousand  urban  dwellers. 
These  are  permanently  staffed.  When  an 
evacuation  Is  ordered,  a  staffer  will  go  to  each 
residence  or  place  of  business  and  hand  each 
individual  an  evacuation  certificate — in  tri- 
plicate. One  copy  goes  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  making  stire 
tlie  people  move  out  at  the  appointed  lime. 
Another  is  to  be  returned  to  the  asseinbly 
center  for  use  in  processing  people  out  t<)  the 
evacuation  areas.  Vehicle  convoys  and.  In 
some  cases,  trains  will  be  provided.  Some  of 
the  able-bodied  wUl  be  formed  into  march- 
ing brigades. 

The  evacuation  areas  are  located  on  collec- 
tive farms.  The  farmer's  responsibilities  are 
spelled  out  on  planning  sheets  to  be  executed 
by  every  collective  farmer.  He's  given  the 
number,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  people 
he's  to  receive.  They  already  will  have  been 
assigned  to  work  brigades.  Some  of  these 
groups  will  go  right  to  work  building  simple 
shelters,  which  are  already  designed.  It  takes 
about  11  hours  to  consteuct  a  shelter  which 
will  hold  ten  people,  and  It  will  have  a  blast 
resistance  of  30  to  60  pounds  per  square  Inch 
and  a  radiation  protection  factor  of  about 
1,000. 

I'm  aware  that  there  Is  disagreement  over 
whether  an  evacuation  of  Soviet  cities  wotild 
work  according  to  plan.  Maybe  it  wouldn't, 
but  I'm  sure  they'd  get  their  cities  evacuated 
anyway.  If  their  government  simply  told 
everyone  to  walk  for  one  day  and  then  dig  a 
hole,  the  percentage  of  casualties  would  not 
be  significantly  higher  than  the  Soviet  esti- 
mate. 

The  Soviet  also  has  a  mtiltl-layered  strat- 
egy to  limit  the  damage  to  Its  Industrial  fa- 
cilities. The  fii-st  layer  is  pretty  chilling — it 
caUs  for  holding  the  U.S.  population  hostage 
to  deter  us  from  retalllatlng  against  Soviet 
industry.  The  second  layer  is  to  dl.spcrse  Its 
industry  by  building  new  plants  In  small  and 
medium-sized  towns.  The  third  layer  Is  to 
harden  industrial  equipment  to  protect  It 
from  nuclear  effect.  The  final  hedge  Is  to 
hold  In  reserve  enougli  mlUtary  capability 
tbat  the  Soviet  can  move  Into  neighboring 
states  and  take  over  their  industry. 

VS.  estimates  of  the  Industrial  damage 
our  missiles  could  inflict  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  industrial  roof  space  which  would 
be  destroyed.  Interestingly  enough,  Soviet 
plans  show  little  attempt  to  protect  roof 
space.  But  within  the  buQdlngs,  they  have 
worked  out  ways  to  protect  machinery 
through  the  use  of  permanent  protective 
structures,  enclosures,  hoods  and  housings, 
canopies  and  sandbags. 


Now  all  tills  may  sound  like  the  Russians 
are  simply  whistling  in  a  graveyard.  We've 
come  to  think  tJiat  the  airlval  of  a  nuclear 
warhead  on  the  scene  means  total  devasta- 
tion. Well,  a  few  months  ago  Boeing  con- 
ducted a  study  Intended  to  estimate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  Soviet  protective  meas- 
ures applied  to  a  typical  Industrial  area.  This 
study  asstmied  that  a  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween sla^teglc  forces  already  had  taken 
place.  The  U.S.  already  has  fired  its  heaviest 
shots  at  the  Soviet's  hardened  missile  sites, 
and  all  we  have  left  are  our  smaller  war- 
heads like  the  Poseidon  and  Trident. 

We  used  the  Seattle-Tacoma  area  as  our 
laboratory  for  this  study.  We  worked  out  the 
application  of  the.se  So>-iet  protective  meas- 
urftj  to  its  industrial  plants,  large  and  small, 
and  then  we  calculated  the  damage  that 
would  be  done  by  these  smaller  warheads. 
The  results  showed  that  a  lot  of  roofs  would 
be  blown  off,  but  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  equipment  in  primary  target 
areas  would  survive.  The  supporting  indus- 
try around  them  would  do  even  better.  Build- 
ings would  suffer  extcnhive  damage,  but 
much  of  the  equipment  inside  them  would 
remain  in  working  condition.  Among  the 
survivors  would  be  three  out  of  four  blast 
fxuTiaces,  three-fourths  of  the  foundries,  90 
per  cent  of  the  machine  shops,  80  per  cent 
of  the  steel  fabrication  facilities,  and  80  per 
cent  of  aircraft-related  industries. 

Of  course  the  protective  devices  we  em- 
ployed in  our  study  exist  only  on  paper.  1 
don't  pretend  to  know  how  many  of  them 
exist,  in  fact,  in  the  industrial  plants  of  Rus- 
sia. As  with  most  things  in  Rvtssla,  we  Amer- 
icans don't  know  as  much  as  we'd  like  to. 
But  we  do  know  a  few  things. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet  has 
been  working  on  Its  civil  defense  progr.am  a 
long  time.  And  we  knov/  that  the  pace  has 
accelerated  since  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  a  fact  which  may  In  Itself  be  signifi- 
cant. Within  a  few  months  after  signing  that 
treaty,  the  Soviet  named  Colonel-General 
Altunin  as  Chief  of  Civil  Defense  and  Deputy 
Minister  of  Defense.  Since  then,  official  So- 
viet sources  have  listed  Civil  Defense  Troops 
on  a  par  with  the  other  five  Soviet  military 
services,  including  the  Strategic  Rocket 
Troops.  And  in  a  book  be  wrote  last  year, 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense  Marshal  Grechko 
asserted  that  civil  defense  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  strategic  significance.  He  is  saying. 
In  other  words,  that  it  Is  important  to  the 
strategic  balance. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  Soviet  is  actively 
pursuing  the  training  of  its  population  in 
protective  measures.  In  1973,  a  new  compul- 
sory civil  defense  program  added  20  hoxws 
of  training  to  the  basic  21-hovir  program  In 
effect  since  1967.  Students  In  the  second,  fifth 
and  ninth  grades,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Ui- 
Ktltutlons  of  higher  learning,  now  have  civil 
defense  In  their  ctu-rtculuni.  In  the  1972-73 
time  period,  the  Soviets  constructed  model 
villages  for  use  in  clvU  defense  training. 
This  training  Includes  practice  loading  for 
evacuation,  construction  of  expedient  radi- 
ation shelters,  fireflghtlng,  rescue,  medical 
aid,  decontamination,  and  reconstruction. 

As  early  as  1972,  Russia  was  testing  vari- 
ous means  of  transporting  evacuees.  Motor 
convoy  movements  were  rehearsed  in  Lenin- 
grad. In  Magnitogorsk,  street  cars  were  tested 
for  factory  evacuation.  Large  refrigeraitlon 
ships  were  tested  for  evacuating  the  popula- 
tion of  Sevastopol,  and  river  boats  were  used 
at  Omsk. 

ClvU  administrative  authortttes  have  been 
provided  with  hardened  command  facilities 
to  ensure  siu-vival  of  political  control  after 
attack. 

Through  massive  summer  exercises,  the  So- 
viets are  developing  a  cadre  of  trained  people 
with  the  skins  that  will  be  needed  In  eva- 
cuation areas.  Tlie  organization  which  pro- 


vides this  cadre  now  has  about  10  million 
members. 

There  Is  evidence,  too,  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  Soviet  Indus'trlal  plant  bu*U 
within  the  last  decade  has  been  placed  In 
outlying  towns.  Scientific  centers  also  have 
been  located  away  from  large  urban  areas. 
Duplicate  facilities  have  been  bulU  for  some 
critical  Industries,  ready  for  urbaa  evacuees 
to  step  in  and  start  them  up.  We  kitow  the 
Russians  have  constructed  some  undn*- 
ground  complexes,  but  we  don't  know  how 
many. 

According  to  our  government's  esUmatcs, 
the  Soviets  are  spending  abou;t  on«  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  civil  defense.  Put  all  these 
factors  together,  and  the  evidence  seems 
clear:  Russia  Is  working  systemaUoally  to 
bring  all  the  elements  of  its  CJD.  plan  into 
being. 

Why  do  they  need  all  this  proteotkm — at 
the  very  time  they're  moving  into  »  position 
of  nuclear  superiority  which  (thould  assure 
them  that  the  U.S.  will  not  dare,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  initiate  a  nuclear  ex- 
change? 

To  suuunarlze  quickly,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  this  kind  of  situation:  We  have  the 
Soviet  Union  driving  hard  to  acquire  t^e 
capability  for  knocking  out  most  ocf  Anteri- 
ca's  strategic  forces.  At  the  same  time.  It 
seems  to  be  driving  equally  hard  to  protect 
itself  from  the  consequences  of  such  an  at- 
tack. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
Soviet's  long-range  strategy  calls  for  nuclear 
war.  The  men  In  the  Kremlin  may  sinqtly 
be  seeking  to  neutralize  America's  nuclear 
power.  If  they  can  accomplish  this,  they  may 
feel  they  can  pursue  their  objectives  by  other 
means — and  with  lny>unity.  Recently  they 
seem  to  have  been  doing  quite  well,  without 
firing  a  shot. 

I  suppose  each  of  us  has  his  own  opinion 
cu  what  these  Soviet  objectives  are.  Does  it 
simply  want  to  extend  its  Influence  through- 
oi'.t  the  world?  Does-lt  want  to  become  the 
dominant  power  on  the  world  scene?  Has  It 
reverted  to  old-fashioned  imperialism?  Or  It 
it  still  pursuing  the  goal  of  a  vmivcrsal  eom- 
munist  society? 

Some  people  have  suggested  one  other 
eventuality  that  might  bring  the  Soviet  ta 
use  the  power  she  Is  acquiring.  This  is.  very 
simply,  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  her  food 
supplies. 

As  you  know.  Ru.ssia  has  lately  been  ex- 
perieuctug  crop  failures  that  have  forced  her 
to  make  massive  grain  purchases  abroad. 
We  tend  to  place  much  of  the  blame  on  her 
.system  of  collective  farming,  but  the  Soviets 
say  bad  weather  has  been  the  decisive  factor. 

Coming  from  Seattle.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  raUi,  Beyond  this,  I  claim  no 
expertise  on  the  subject  of  weather.  But 
there  are  experts  who  say  there's  a  climatic 
trend  developing  which  may  well  affect  crop 
production  in  part  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. If  these  authorities  are  right,  we 
may  see  Russia's  crop  production  going  from 
bad  to  worse  in  the  years  ahead. 

These  climatologlsts  tell  us  the  mean  tem- 
perature In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  has 
been  declining  since  the  1940s.  It  hasn't 
dropped  enough  yet  to  affect  the  market  for 
long-John  underwear,  but  it  apparently 
doesn't  take  much  of  a  drop  to  affect  the 
market  for  crops.  WeYe  told  that  a  decline 
of  only  one  degree  centigrade  wUl  translate 
into  a  27  i>er  cent  reduction  in  agricultural 
yields  at  Northern  latitudes,  which  include 
much  of  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and,  of  course, 
Russia. 

I  don't  know  that  anyone  Is  predicting 
the  imminent  arrival  of  another  Ice  Age, 
though  a  Rand  Corporation  study  last  year 
said  that  "recent  climatic  trends  and  the 
lessons  of  history  make  the  little  Ice  age 
conditions  a  promising  scenario  for  a  future 
climatic  state."  In  any  event.  If  Northern 
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Hemisphere  temperfttures  do  continue  to 
decline,  the  United  States  J  aay  be  confronted 
with  VuiB  choice:  Do  we  c  looee  to  feed  o\ir 
allies  in  Kuiope  and  Ji^in,  or  ovir  adver- 
saries in  the  Eastern  bloc  ' 

If  we  choose  to  feed  o^x  allies,  we  might 
then  find  Rixasla  sorely  t«npted  to  employ 
its  nuclear  superiority.  I  k^ow  of  no  case  In 
history  when  a  nation  wl|th  superior  mili- 
tary power  permitted  Itself  to  starve  while 
another  nation  sat  down  to  a  full  dinner 
table. 

Whatever  Russia  Is  after,  now  or  in  the 
future,  obviously  the  Unitid  States  Is  likely 
to  constitute  the  one  big  roadblock  In  the 
way.  Like  Avis,  the  Soviet  has  been  number 
two  for  a  long  while.  It's  Irving  harder,  but 
with  more  tangible  results  than  Avis. 

The  Western  colonies  ha  re  disappeared,  as 
communist  doctrine  predl(  ted.  and  a  grow- 
ing number  of  them  are  now  in  the  Marxist 
camp.  Russia  has  about  tw(  i  and  a  half  times 
as  many  men  In  uniform  as  the  United  States. 
It  has  enough  spare  tanks  and  SAMs  and 
fighter  planes  to  fill  the  oi  der  of  any  Third 
or  Fourth  World  dictator  who  wants  them. 
And  from  three  rowboats  i  nd  a  leaky  sloop, 
it  has  come  all  the  way  to  i  Navy  with  more 
ships,  and  newer  ships,  than  ours.  Our  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranea  a  has  been  neu- 
tralized, and  Russian  navil  power  can  now 
support  Its  objectives  anyw  tiere  In  the  world. 

Recently  we've  seen  growing  evidence  that, 
while  the  Soviet  may  be  sh  ort  on  wheat.  It's 
certainly  feeling  its  oats.  V  e've  seen  Angola. 
And  now  we  see  Russian  ai  ms,  and  allegedly 
Cuban  soldiers,  pouring  into  a  Marxist  Mo- 
sumblque  which  has  proc:  aimed  a  state  of 
war  with  Rhodesia.  We  see  1 1  similar  situation 
shaping  up  on  the  Algerian  Moroccan  Border, 
and  we  see  Israel  fenced  in  by  growing  stacks 
of  Soviet-furnished  weapons. 

But  the  subject  I'm  supp(  ised  to  be  address- 
ing Is  strategic  power.  Whit's  Its  role  in  all 
this?  A  few  minutes  ago,  I  iiuggested  that  the 
Soviet  may  simply  be  trjlng  to  neutralize 
U.S.  strategic  power.  Rusiia's  own  nuclear 
capability  is  of  course  the  big  gun — the  big 
threat — that  stands  behln<  1  the  infantrymen 
and  the  tanks  In  Mozambique,  the  Arab 
states,  and  the  Warsaw  Fact  forces.  If  the 
Russian  nuclear  gun  is  cle  irly  of  larger  cali- 
ber than  ours,  then  isn't  it  likely  that  the 
tactical  forces  of  Russia's  allies  can  move — 
perhaps  with  impunity,  tut  at  least  with- 
out overt  Interference  from  what  is  left  of  the 
Free  World? 

All  of  this  has  been  taking  place  since  the 
Cold  War  ended.  I'm  sure  it  has  ended,  for 
a  while  back  one  of  our  Seattle  television 
stations  put  on  a  very  lean  ed  discussion  pro- 
claiming its  termination.  S  o  now  we  have  the 
more  comforting  term  of  IJetente.  Of  course 
President  Ford  has  exorcised  the  word  from 
his  vocabulary,  but  Brezhn  >v  still  likes  it  fine. 
At  the  recent  Communist  Party  Congress,  he 
said :  "We  make  no  secret  ( if  the  fact  that  we 
see  Detente  as  the  way  to  ;reate  more  favor- 
able conditions  for  peac  ^ful  socialist  and 
communist  construction." 

I'm  not  sure  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
"peaceful."  I  guess  he  meant  that  Russia 
can  get  what  it  wants  ^hile  remaining  at 
peace.  All  the  shooting  is  d  >ne  by  Cubans  and 
black  men  and  maybe  Ar  ibs — with  Russian 
weapons. 

But  this  can  be  a  dan|  erous  game.  John 
Kennedy  once  wrote  a  tools,  called  "Why 
England  Slept,"  which  re<  ailed  the  step-by- 
step  march  that  led  to  W  wld  War  II.  'When 
Hitler  set  out  on  that  -i  oad,  England  smd 
Prance  could  have  deterreq  him.  Instead,  they 
elected  to  do  nothing  while  the  Rhlneland, 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakii  i  disappeared.  Suc- 
cess bred  success  and  ledj  finally,  to  miscal- 
culation. When  he  invade  1  Poland,  I'm  sure 
Hitler  thought  he  had  England  and  France 
bluffed  out  of  this  hand,  too.  After  all,  they 
had  sat  out  the  entire  ga:  ae  up  till  then. 
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We  have  sat  out  the  war  In  Angola,  which 
was  fought  under  the  grilse  of  a  civil  war.  We 
probably  would  sit  out  an  Algerian-Morocco 
war,  and  an  Invasion  of  Rhodesia,  and  per- 
haps we  should.  The  Communists  are  smarter 
than  Hitler  and,  so  far,  more  patient  too.  If 
they  achieve  control  of  places  like  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  win  probably  be  through  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  allies  already  inside  the 
gates.  They  tried  in  PcH-tugal  last  year,  and 
came  very  close  to  siicceeding. 

Of  course,  It's  difficult  to  see  how  the 
United  States  could  use  its  military  muscle 
in  situations  like  these.  But  there  are  other 
kinds  of  situations.  Suppose  the  Soviet 
should  intervene  directly  in  an  Israeli-Arab 
war?  Is  this  the  point  at  which  the  United 
States,  including  the  Congress,  would  decide 
that  our  national  Interest  was  at  stake?  And 
if  so,  what  would  we  have  for  options? 

James  Schlesinger  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  only  way  to  have  non-nuclear  op- 
tions is  "to  maintain  effective  general-pur- 
pose forces  and  a  stalwart  conventional  capa- 
bility." Right  now.  if  I  came  to  a  face-to-face 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet,  I  am  afraid 
our  conventional  forces  are  outmanned  and 
outgunned.  (That's  my  comment;  not 
Schleslnger's.^ 

In  such  a  situation,  we  might  be  left  with 
only  our  nuclear  deterrent.  And  when  that 
times  comes — if  it  comes — and  we  are  faced 
with  Soviet  nuclear  superiority,  then  we  have 
no  deterrent  at  all. 

Suppose  you  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  you  picked  up  the  hot  line 
and  took  a  phone  call  from  Moscow  like  the 
hypothetical  one  I  suggested  earlier.  Suppose 
the  voice  on  the  other  end  told  you  the 
Soviet  was  evacuating  its  cities.  You  know 
their  industrial  machinery  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected, and  ours  Isn't.  We  are  sitting  here 
naked. 

What  wovild  you  do? 

In  summary,  I'd  like  to  re-emphaslze  that 
I  have  tried  here  only  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions. I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  answers. 
As  background  for  the  questions,  I've  noted 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  toward 
clear  superiority  in  nuclear  power.  There  is 
evidence  that  she  is  constructing  a  civil  de- 
fense apparatus  as  a  strategic  companion  to 
this  power.  I've  asked  you  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  may  someday  be 
tempted  to  use  such  superiority,  either  as  a 
weapon  or  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  acting  In  its  national 
interest. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  these 
concerris  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  brush 
them  off  simply  because  they  come  from  an 
Individual  you  have  categorized  as  a  "hawk." 
I  don't  believe  in  hawks  versus  doves.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  want  the  same  thing.  All  of  us 
want  to  preserve  both  the  peace  and  the 
values  that  have  made  this  a  great  nation. 
In  any  event,  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove  puts 
its  head  in  the  sand.  This,  presumably,  is  a 
trait  only  of  the  ostrich.  Thus  I  think  that 
in  this  seminar  you  will  be  objective  in  your 
examination  of  international  security.  I 
think  it's  a  matter  which  calls  for  broad 
examination  by  thinking  people  every- 
where— and  what  more  appropriate  place  to 
start  than  in  these  two  celebrated  seedbeds 
of  thought,  MIT  and  Harvard? 

Let  me  leave  you  with  Just  one  more  word. 
It's  something  Winston  Churchill  said  when 
World  War  II  was  over.  He  said:  "And  so,  the 
great  democracies  triumphed,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  resume  the  follies  that  so  nearly 
cost  them  their  lives." 


TV'S  ROBERT  MacNEIL  REPORT 
DEALS  WITH  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.   President,    the 
Robert  MacNeil  report  recently  devoted 


one  of  its  evening  TV  programs  to  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  and  discussion  of  many 
of  the  complex  questions  involved  in  the 
current  debate  on  tax  reform  and  con- 
trols on  tax  expenditures. 

The  guest  participants  in  the  program 
were  Robert  Brandon,  director  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Re- 
search Group;  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Goldstein; 
and  Representative  Abner  Mikva  of 
Illinois. 

The  Robert  MacNeil  report,  produced 
in  New  York  City  by  station  WNET,  is 
distributed  nationally  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  and  is  seen  in 
Washington  at  11:30  p.m.  on  charmel  26. 

Each  night,  the  program  provides  a 
detailed  analysis  of  an  important  issue 
in  the  domestic  or  international  news. 
The  program  has  received  consistent 
high  praise  for  its  thorough  and  inform- 
ative coverage  as  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  traditional  TV  news  programs. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
concerned  about  tax  reform  will  find  the 
MacNeil  report's  discussion  of  great 
Interest,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  transcript  of  the  discussion  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
For:  WNET/TV  (Channel  13). 
Program:   Robert  MacNeil  Report — Tax  Re- 
form. 
Date:  April  12,  1976,  7:30  p.m..  New  York  City. 

Robert  MacNeil.  Good  evening.  The  Senate 
voted  late  this  afternoon  to  set  a  ceiling  of 
nearly  fotir  hundred  and  thirteen  billion 
dollars  on  federal  spending  for  the  next 
fiscal  year;  that  is  nineteen  billion  dollars 
higher  than  President  Ford  has  requested. 
Whichever  figure  eventually  wins  out,  this 
staggering  quantity  of  money  can  come  from 
only  one  place;  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
largest  part  from  the  individual  retvirns  due 
on  Thursday.  But  this  year,  side-by-side 
with  the  Congressional  debate  on  the  budget, 
there's  a  hot  debate  on  tax  reform  to  reduce 
iinfairness  in  the  present  tax  system,  and 
that's  what  we  address  tonight:  Why  refomi 
is  needed,  what  kind  we're  likely  to  get, 
and  who  would  pay  for  it. 

The  income  tax  started  in  1913  under  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment  is  a  progressive  tax; 
people  who  earn  more.  In  theory,  pay  more 
both  In  actual  dollars  and  in  percentage  of 
their  income.  But  we  also  have  a  system  of 
deductions,  exclusions  and  credits  begun  in 
the  1920's  which  allows  people  to  reduce  the 
taxes  they  pay  the  federal  government.  Since 
rich  people  benefit  more  from  deductions 
than  poor  people,  the  system  is  not  as  pro- 
gressive as  was  originally  intended.  This  sys- 
tem of  deductions  has  made  the  tax  code 
increasingly  complex,  its  six  thousand  pages 
of  fine  print  sometimes  baffling  even  the  IBS 
and  forcing  half  the  taxpayers  to  seek  pro- 
fessional advice.  This  complexity,  and  the 
sense  that  the  system  is  not  fair,  have  led  to 
growing   demands   for   tax   reforms.    Jim? 

Jim  Lehher.  Yes,  Robin,  and  tax  reform 
has  come  to  mean  closing  what  most  people 
consider  to  be  loopholes  in  the  tax  system, 
but  "loophole"  is  not  an  accurate  description 
of  what  it's  actually  all  about;  the  correct 
term  is  "tax  expenditure"  money  that  is  not 
coUected  as  taxes  because,  as  you  just  said, 
exemptions,  special  deductions,  credits  and 
so  on.  They're  sometimes  known  as  "tax 
breaks"  or  "tax  shelters";  all  those  Items  that 
are  corwtantly  under  attack  by  everybody 
but  their  beneficiaries.  Most  are  designed  to 
encourage  people  to  do  something  like  buy 
homes   or   contribute   to   pension  plans  or 
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charities,  or  offer  relief  for  financial  hard- 
ship like  high  medical  bUls,  or  encourage 
business  to  reinvest  its  prt^ts  to  help  the 
ecouMny.  There  are  eighty-two  such  items 
which  qualify  as  tax  expenditures  under  the 
present  system;  individual  taxpayers  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  seventy-one  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  last  year,  business  and 
corporations  twenty-one  billion  dollars,  tor 
a  total  of  ninety-two  billion  not  collected 
as  taxes  compared  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
billion  that  the  government  did  collect. 

Robert  Brandon  is  Director  of  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group  and  a  registered  lobbyist  for  tax  re- 
form. Mr.  Brandon,  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
tax  system  that  allows  these  tax  expendi- 
tures? 

Robert  Brandon.  Well,  the  basic  problem 
is  tax  expenditures  are  both  unfair  and  in- 
efficient. They're  unfair  because  their  primary 
benefits  go  to  high  Income  people  and  to 
owners  of  corporations  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
system  that's  grown  out  of  the  politics  of 
taxation.  I  calculated  recently  that  a?  a 
result  of  all  the  deductions,  all  the  tax  ex- 
penditiu-es  Ui  the  code,  the  average  taxpayer 
making  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  is  actually  paying  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars more  in  taxes  to  confer  benefits  on  people 
making  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
In  the  extreme  example  you  have  In  1973, 
seven  mUllonalres  paying  no  federal  income 
taxes.  You  have  six  hundred  and  twenty-two 
people  making  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  and  paying  no  income  taxes.  Tens 
of  thousands  more  making  over  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  paying  very  little  income 
tax.  And  this  has  eroded  the  progressivlty  of 
the  income  tax  system.  On  the  corporate  side 
you  have,  while  a  legal  rate  of  forty-eight 
percent,  tax  expenditures  provide  tax  avoid- 
ance for  many  large  corporations  so  that  the 
average  tax  rate  Is  probably  about  thirty  per- 
cent, some  corporations  going  down  to  fifteen, 
ten  or  even  five  percent. 

Lehrer.  But  aren't  there  benefits  that  ac- 
crue from  this  kind  of  tax  investment  credits, 
the  various  things  that  help  business  that  do 
help  people? 

Brandon.  There  are  benefits.  I  would  say 
most  of  the  benefits,  though,  are  very  ineffi- 
cient. Because  of  the  fact  that  tax  expendi- 
tures are  enacted  hi  the  code  and  hardly  ever 
reviewed  they  continue  to  grow  without  any- 
body finding  out  whether  or  not  the  costs 
and  benefits  are  worth  it.  In  1971  tax  ex- 
penditm-es  cost  fifty-one  billion  dollars  and 
they're  now  over  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
If  Congress  says  "no"  to  every  new  tax  prefer- 
ence that's  lobbied  on,  by  1981  we'll  still  have 
a  hundred  and  fifty  blUion  dollars  of  revenue 
lost  and  someone's  going  to  have  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

Lehrer.  Are  you,  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand yovu-  position  now.  are  you  against  all 
tax  expenditures? 

Brandon.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think  It's  really 
deceptive  to  talk  about  tax  expenditures, 
good  or  bad;  the  point  is  that  viewing  tax 
forgiveness  as  a  form  of  direct — of  govern- 
ment spending,  conscious  decisions  to  spend 
money  in  certain  areas  .  .  . 

Lehrer.  It's  a  form  of  subsidy,  in  other 
words? 

Brandon.  That's  right.  We  can  at  least 
start,  begin  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  these 
programs  are  effective  and  you  no  longer  have 
this  one  quarter  of  the  federal  budget  burled 
somewhere  In  the  tax  code,  but  rather  you 
have  it  laid  out,  who's  going  to  benefit  by  it, 
what  are  the  essential  benefits  to  society 
generally,  and  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
costs  are  worth  it;  and  there  are  many  areas 
where  the  costs  are  definitely  not  worth  it; 
aside  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prefer- 
ences because  of  their  very  structure  benefit 
higher  Income  people  opposed  to  lower  in- 
come people,  or  benefit  corporate  Interests 
that  happen  to  lobby  them  through  Congre.ss. 


Lehrer.  Mr.  Brandon,  thank  you.  jaobin? 
MacNeil.  William  Goldstein  is  one  of  the 
senior  men  in  charge  of  tax  policy  In  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  has  the  rank  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  and  ccHnes  two 
steps  under  William  Simon  in  the  Treasury 
Hierarchy.  Mr.  Goldstein,  what  dlstvu-bs  you 
most  about  the  present  tax  setup? 

William  Goldstein.  Well,  the  three  goals 
of  any  tax  system  are :  simplicity,  equity,  and 
neutrality.  As  you've  already  mentioned,  our 
system  Is  far  from  simple,  it's  complex  and 
it  gets  worse  each  year,  each  time  Congress 
tries  to  patch  and  tinker  with  the  system 
it  becomes  worse.  In  the  area  of  equity 
there  are  some  provisions  that  are  aciually 
unfair,  bvit  a  more  serious  problem  I  think 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  system's 
generally  perceived  to  be  unfair.  Most  every- 
Ijody  thinks  that  the  guy  down  the  street  Is 
getting  a  better  deal  taxwlse  than  he;  and 
finally,  neutrality  is  the  most  compUcated 
subject,  but  basically  the  system  is  not  sup- 
posed to  influence  decisions,  it's  supposed  to 
act  uDon  decisions  as  they  are.  In  fact,  with 
a  system  of  prefei-ences  that  Mr.  Brandon 
Just  described,  in  many  cases  the  taxes  are 
Tlje  dog  and  the  business  transaction  is  the 
tail  that  is  wagging  It. 

MacNeil.  People  do  things  because  the  tax 
codes  are  arranged  In  certain  ways? 

Goldstein.  Precisely. 

MacNeil.  Treasury  Secretary  Simon,  your 
boss  said  In  December  he  wanted  to  see  all 
tax  expenditures,  the  kinds  we've  been  dis- 
cussing,   wiped   out.   Is   that   still    Treasury 

policy? 

Goldstein.  I  believe  what  the  Secretai-j- 
said  and  what  he  has  continued  to  advocate. 
Is  that  this  type  of  reform,  whether  you  call 
It  basic  tax  reform,  broad  based  tax  refc-rin, 
deserves  the  most  furious,  detailed  study  to 
see  If  a  system  can  be  devised  that  would 
accomplish  that,  still  raise  the  necessary 
revenue,  and  make  an  Improvement  in  each 
of  those  three  areas  that  I've  just  outlined. 

MacNeil.  And  that  would  wipe  the  slate 
clean  of  all  these  present  expenditures,  tax 
expenditures? 

Goldstein.  You  would  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  every  single  expendltui-e, 
try  to  start  with  ... 

'MacNeu..  And  have  to  justify  it  all  over 

Golostetn.  That's  right,  and  many  of  those 
expenditures,  the  functions  of  those  expen- 
ditures might  be  accomplished  other  than 
through  the  tax  code  by  direct  subsidy  pro- 
in-ains.  ^.  , 

MacNeil  Well,  for  instance,  on  something 
that  would  concern  a  lot  of  people  getting 
relief  for  the  Interest  on  their  house  mort- 
gage or  relief  on  their  property  taxes,  liow 
would  they  be  compensated  for  losing  that 
present  benefit?  ,.,,,_ 

Goldstein.  Yes.  WeU,  if  that  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  fails  to  survive,  prestimably 
the  greatlv  broadened  base,  derived  mostly 
from  repealing  the  tax  benefits  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  business,  would  permit  drasti- 
cally lower  rates  for  aU  taxpayers  and  that 
the  middle  class,  middle  Income  fellow  that 
presently  likes  his  mortgage  Interest  in  tax 
deduction  would  be  better  off  after  taxes 
even  though  he  didn't  have  that  deduction. 

MacNeil.  Woxild  you  also  be  looking  for 
some  way  of  compensating  corporations  if 
their  tax  expenditures  were  removed? 

Goldstein.  Well,  the  corporations  would 
presumably  also  benefit  from  lower  rates,  but 
the  removal  of  these  tax  expenditures  would 
also  finance,  or  buy  out,  as  we  say,  the  very 
important  program  called  Integi-ation  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  which  means,  in  effect, 
the  elimination  of  the  corporate  income  tax 
as  such,  and  the  passing  on  of  that  burden 
directly  to  the  shareholders. 

MacNeil.  Mr.  Brandon,  in  Washington, 
what  do  you  see  as  the  main  difference  in 
your  approach  and  Mr.  Goldstein's? 


BRANDON.  WeU,  I  think  in  theory  we  can 
agree  on  many  things.  I  found  it  dlsturbl-Jig 
that  on  the  heels  of  Secretary  Simon's  speech 
which  really  was  a  suggestion  that  we  liegin 
to  look  at  this.  President  Ford  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message,  budget  message,  sug- 
gested an  additional  fifteen  blUlon  dollars  of 
new  tax  expendittires.  I  think  that's  con- 
trary to  the  way  we  ought  to  be  going,  we 
really  should  be  moving  In  Jiist  the  opposite 
way.  I  think,  second,  we  reaUy  have  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  specific  legislation  in  Con- 
giess  now,  I  think  the  idea  of  that  slmpU- 
fication  is  a  goal  that  we  have  to  strive  for; 
there's  a  present  bill  in  Congress  now  that 
I  think  needs  to  be  focused  on. 

MacNeh..  We're  going  to  come  to  that  In 
just  a  .second.  I  Just  wanted  to  discusB  an- 
other ai-ea  for  a  moment;  Is  an  Important 
part  of  taxation  policy,  Mr.  Goldstein,  to 
encourage  the  savings  and  the  formation 
of  capital  to  support  industry  in  the  country? 
Goldstein.  Yes,  sir.  The  principal  intact 
of  the  absence  of  neutrality  in  otir  system  Is 
there's  a  bias  in  our  system  built  in  in  favo-- 
of  consumption  and  against  saving  and  In- 
vestment. This  is  because  we  tax  twice  every 
dollar  from  corporate  Investment.  We  have 
a  series,  again,  of  patchwork  things  designed 
to  overcome  that  bias,  the  whole  system  of 
capital  gains,  the  fact  that  pension  plan  In- 
come is  not  t-axed.  and  so  on. 

MacNeil.  "Sou  also  tax.  as  Income  tax  in- 
dividual Interest  gained  in  individual  sav- 
ings, private  savings. 

Goldstein.  That's  right,  and  we  tax — of 
cotu'se.  we  tax  corporate  income  at  the  cor- 
porate level  and  we  tax  the  dividends  again. 
And  what  this  has  resulted  in,  we  feel,  are 
se\  eral  bad  things :  The  first  is,  we  have  not 
had  the  investment  growth  rate  of  any  of  our 
competitor  modern  nations;  and  secondly, 
a  drastic  increase  in  the  debt  to  equity 
ratios  of  corporations  which  places  some  ol 
tlie  major  corporations  in  jeopardy. 

MacNeil.  Does  that  concern  you,  Mr.  Bran- 
don, the  slowness  of  our  growth  rate  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries? 

Brandon.  Well,  I  think.  If  you  look  at  the 
growth  rate,  our  growth  rate  Is  not  that  slow. 
Our  growth  rate  has  been  fairly  constant 
over  the  last  fifty  years.  It's  a  little  difficult 
to  compare  our  growth  rate  with  those  of  the 
countries  who  were  devastated  during  World 
War  Two  and  try  to  make  any  real  logical 
comparison.  And  the  question  of  consump- 
tion versus  spending.  I  think  is  a  very  Im- 
portant Ions,  range  goal  also.  But  let  me  say 
that  the.  quote,  "capital  formation  pro- 
posals" that  are  being  floated  in  Congress 
now  reaUy  don't  get  at  that.  You  have  to 
remember,  yoxi  mentioned  savings  Interest, 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  adults  in  this 
country  don't  even  have  over  five  hundred 
dollars"  of  liquid  assets;  they  don't  have 
enovigh  money  to  save,  they're  simply  trying 
to  struggle  and  pay  their  bills  and  as  we 
skew  the  tax  system  in  favor  of  dividend 
holders,  the  top  five  percent  of  the  income 
class,  we're  going  to  have  to  find  ways  of 
picking  up  additional  revenue  from  the  other 
ninety-five  percent,  the  people  that  struggle 
all  their  lives  just  to  try  to  make  ends  meet 
and  really  can't  save. 

MAcNrn..  Thank  you.  Jim? 
Lehrer.  Robin,  the  last  tax  reform  bill  was 
passed  in  1969  and  it  was  immediately  tagged 
"the  lawyers  and  accountants  relief  act"  be- 
cause it  was  so  complicated.  It's  major  inno- 
vation was  a  minimtim  tax  on  individuals, 
designed  to  get  at  millionaires  who  paid  no 
taxes  at  all.  As  Mr.  Brandon  Just  said,  an- 
other reform  bill  Is  now  in  the  works.  It's 
passed  the  House  and  Is  now  In  the  Senate 
for  hearings.  It  was  written  and  drafted  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Abner  Mlkva,  Democrat  of  niinois, 
Is  a  member  of  Ways  and  Means.  Congress- 
man, what  is  In  this  biU  that  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate?  Does  it  take 
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C3xe  of  some  of  these  ab  ises  In  this  tax  ex- 
penditure area.  In  your  o  pinion? 

Abnek  Mieva.  Well,  it't  one  small  step  to- 
ward taking  care  of  the  Abuses;  we  estimate 
that  It  would  close  up  tomewhere  between 
two  and  three  billion  dcllars  of  tax  prefer- 
ences that  are  now  In  tie  code.  If  It  passes 
In  Its  present  form  but  :  must  say  that  It's 
still  alive  over  In  the  Sen  tite  but  some  of  the 
powers  that  be  over  In  th  i  Senate  don't  seem 
too  anxious  to  move  on  t  be  bill. 

TiXHKra  It  opens  up  some  other  ones, 
though,  doesnt  it?  You  say  it  closes  about 
three  billion  in  tax  expei  dltures  but  doesn't 
It  open  up  another  two  sllUon  at  the  same 
time? 

MiKVA.  Not  really.  Thei  e  are  some  adjust- 
ments. About  the  only  lew  area  of  prefer- 
ence. If  you  want  to  call  11  that,  that's  opened 
up  Is  a  substantial  extension  of  the  chUd 
care  deduction.  Some  wo'  ild  argue  that  that 
Isn't  really  a  preference,  1  bat  that  Is  a  legiti- 
mate coet  of  doing  business,  but  if  the  wife 
or  the  second  wage-earner  has  to  hire  some- 
body to  take  care  of  the  i  ihUdren  in  order  to 
earn  money  on  which  to  j  ay  taxes,  that  It's  a 
legitimate  deduction ... 

Lkbrxb.  But  without  I  xguing  the  merits 
of  It.  It's  still  technically  a  tax  .  .  . 

MlKVA.  It  Is  a  deduction,  yes. 

Lekrer.  Congressman,  how  in  the  world 
did  all  of  this  get  started,  this  whole  bvisl- 
ness  of  preferential  treat:  nent  for  some  and 
not  for  others,  the  whole — It  seems  like  a 
mess,  looking  at  it  from  the  outside. 

MiKVA.  Well,  it  iB  a  mes  s  and  It  got  started 
out  of  the  best  of  Intentlc  ns,  somebody  came 
up  with  an  Idea  of  son:  ething  that  really 
ma<te  8en.<!e.  we  really  on  ght  to  subsidize  a 
partlcvilar  kind  of  actii  Ity,  or  encourage 
people  to  do  something.  Well,  how  do  you 
do  It?  Let's  create  a  prefe  'ence  for  that  kind 
of  activity  In  the  tax  coie,  so  therefore  If 
you  go  out  and  you  dig  1  oles  in  your  back- 
yard, whether  or  not  yo  u  strike  oil  youll 
get  some  deductions  In  tlie  tax  code;  If  you 
strike  oil  well  give  you  t  special  depletion 
allowance  to  encourage  ;  ou  to  go  out  and 
strike  more  oil.  Home  ow  kershlp  is  a  perfect 
example.  Charity,  one  of  t  lie  ones  that  every- 
one shies  away  from  and  I  think  that  even 
Secretary  Simon,  when  he's  making  his 
speeches  on  Wall  Street,  would  not  be  for 
all  at  once  getting  rid  of  the  charitable  de- 
duction. That  is  a  clear  example  of  why,  of 
how  we  got  In  this  mess.  People  thought  It 
was  a  good  Idea  to  encoui  age  charitable  giv- 
ing, so  we  put  in  a  provls  on  in  the  tax  code 
that  said  youll  get  a  d  Auction  for  every 
dollar  you  gave  away.  'VTell.  that  sounded 
so  simple  and  It  has  crea  .ed  such  complica- 
tions. 

Lebaer.  Well  how  do  rou  feel  about  it? 
Do  you  think  we  ought  t(  i  do  away  with  the 
tax  expenditures  altoget  iier  and  start  all 
over  again,  or  .  .  . 

MncvA.  Well,  let  me  start  off  by  saying 
If  we  did.  If  we  got  ric  of  almost  all  of 
them,  let's  say  the  chai  Itable  ones  alone, 
we  could  reduce  tax  ra  tes  by  somewhere 
between  thirty  and  thirl  y-flve  percent,  for 
everybody.  It's  a  trem<  ndous  encourage- 
ment to  go  after  that  Iclnd  of  a  task.  I 
think  that  the  American  people  are  kind  of 
suspiciou.s  that  we  don't  -eaily  mean  It;  one 
of  the  problems  that  we'^  e  had  with  tax  re- 
form In  the  past  Is  that  even  as  we  closed 
up  a  loophole  or  cloee  u|>  a  preference,  the 
average  taxpayer  doesn't  see  any  benefits 
going  to  him,  they  cynics  Uy  say,  "Well,  that 
Just  mean*  that  much  n  ore  money  for  the 
government  to  spend,"  oi ,  "The  lawyers  will 
just  find  8<Hne  new  loophole  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  one."  li  we  can  carry  re- 
form to  a  real  reductio^  in  rate  so  that 
those  middle  people  w^o  are  paying  and 
paying  and.  paying  wHl  |«ally  get  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  taxes,  then  I'think  we  can  bnlld 
a  cMistltuency  for  refoi4n.  Right  now  Mr. 
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Brandon  and  Mr.  Nader  are  our  constttu- 
ency  and.  .  . 

Lebskr.  There's  nobody — it  is  not  a  real 
fiery  issue  with  the  public,  to  there?  Is  that 
the  reason,  cause  they  can't,  they  c'on't  see 
the  relationship? 

MiKVA.  Tliey  don't  see  the  relationship. 
They're  for  It  in  theory  but  not  in  fact. 

Lehreb.  Mr.  Goldstein,  let  me  ask  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  House  bill  that's 
now  before  the  Senate? 

GoLBSTxii*.  The  principal  reform  provisions 
in  it,  the  limitation  on  artificial  account- 
ing losses  and  the  minimum  tax  changes  are 
baelcally.  wrell  the  first  Is  strictly  an  admis- 
sion proposal  back  in  1973.  the  other  is  cm 
Idea  that  we  support;  we  have  another  way 
of  doing  it,  we're  very  much  in  favor  of  this 
type  of  reform,  we're  very  much  discouraged 
by  what  we  think  Is  going  to  happen  to  It 
this  year. 

Lehbeb.  What  do  you  thlnk's  gc4ng  to  hap- 
pen to  it? 

GoLBSTETO.  I  think  there  11  be  no  action 
prior  to  the  end  of  June  when  we'll  have 
some  kind  of  extension  of  tax  cuts  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  there's  some  pos- 
sibility of  action  In  the  fall  but  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  there  was  even  no  action  at 
that  point. 

Lehrer.  Mr.  Brandon,  one  of  the  things 
you  do  Is  keep  tabs  on  how  legislation  Is 
doing,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Goldstein's  less 
than  optimistic  assessment  of  it  getting 
through  the  Senate? 

Brakbok.  Well  I  think  it's  still  going  to  de- 
pend; we — clearly  there  are  eighteen  men 
over  there  In  the  Senate's  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
that,   and   one  in  particular,  Russell   Long. 

Lehrer.  He's  the  Chairman  of  the  .  .  . 

Brandon.  That's  right.  Now,  he  h.as  not 
been  known  for  his  propensity  toward  ad- 
vocating tax  reform  in  the  past  and,  un- 
fortvmately,  members  of  this  committee  have 
tended  to  go  along  with  most  of  what  he 
v/ants  to  happen  and  he  has  already  said  that 
he  doesn't  like  the  end  to  tax  shelters  which 
is  contained  In  the  House  tax  bill,  and  that 
he  doesn't  think  his  committee  can  deal  with 
tax  reform  by  June,  and  the  tax  cut  may  have 
to  be  split  oS. 

Lehrer.  So  In  other  words,  it  isn't  going 
to  make  It? 

Brandon.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  it 
can  make  it.  I  think  if  people  out  there  will 
write  to  their  Senators,  partlcvilarly  the 
Finance  Committee  members  ... 

Leu&ER.  What's  your  reading  of  it? 

MncvA.  I'm  a  little  more  optimistic  than 
the  Secretary  or  Mr.  Brandon.  It  has — there's 
a  regular  ot>stacle  course  for  it  over  there  In 
the  Senate,  I  don't  deny  that,  but  I  think 
that  there's  enough  seen  behind  the  idea, 
even  without  a  constituency,  that  any  kind 
of  tax  bill  that  comes  out  of  committee  Is 
going  to  get . . . 

Lehreb.  You  know.  I  still  I  don't  under- 
stand from  any  one  of  the  three  of  you,  why 
it's  such  a  neat  bill  anyhow,  other  than  it's 
caUed  tax  reform.  What  does  it  accomplish 
that  is  so  great? 

Branson.  Well,  it  does  one  very  important 
thing,  it  prlmarUy  wUl  stop  tax  shelters,  it 
will  stop  the  things  that  you  read  about  in 
the  paper,  your  favorite  doctor  or  lawyer  or 
execiitlve  being  able  to  shelter  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  Income  by  getting 
Involved  in  artiflcal  los-ses.  drilling  funds  and 
so  on.  It  does  that.  It  strengthens  the  mlnl- 
mxiia  tax  considerably. 

Lehrer.  The  movie — the  movie  .  .  . 

Brandon.  Well,  it's  real  estate,  it's  oil  .  .  . 

Lehrer.  Making  money,  a  doctor  or  a  Con- 
gressman or  a  television  correspondent  or 
anybody  making  a  lot  of  money  In  their  main 
occupation  and  then  gambling  It,  say,  on  a 
movie  enterprise  and  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  they  win  or  lose  . . . 


Mikva.  TbaV'3  right,  they're  paper  loeses 
many  times.  The  paper  loss  is  so  great  that 
it  doesn't  matter  if  tbs  real  investment  is  a 
winner  or  not. 

Lehrer.  Mr.  Goldstein,  let  me  ask  you,  you 
said  earlier  that  you  were  very  Interested  and 
feel  that  the  tax  laws  should  be  simplified. 
Doe 3  this  Ho\ise  bill  make  it  any  simpler?  Is 
it  still  going  to  be  complicated  and  we're 
all  going  to  need  help  to  make  out  our  tax 
returns? 

Goldstein.  No,  I  think  the  House  bill 
makes  it  more  complicated  in  many  impor- 
tant respects;  that  doesn't  mean  we  don't 
support  it.  I  think  the  provisions  that  Mr. 
Brandon  described  aimed  at  ending  the  so- 
called  deferral  type  of  shelter,  even  as  passed 
by  the  Houae  have  many  exceptions  to  the 
exceptions  to  the  exceptions  and  to  write 
those  all  down  on  paper  takes  a  lot  of  paper 
and  there's  still  going  to  be  a  lot  of  room  for 
lawyers  and  accountants  to  move  around. 
That's  the  nature  of  the  beast  we  have  now. 
One  of  the  things  that  may  come  out.  if  this 
bill  fails,  is  the  beginning  of  the  building 
of  a  real  concensus  to  have  the  type  of 
broad  based  tax  reform  that  I  was  walking 
about  earlier.  That's  the  silver  lining  in  the 
cloud,  I  guess. 

Lehreb.  In  other  words,  do  away  with  all 
tax  expenditures  and  be  able  to  lower  the 
rate,  you  mean? 

Goldstein.  Yes,  sir.  At  least  that's  to  start 
with  the  presumption  that  none  are  needed, 
as  I  say,  the  chances  are  that  several  will 
come  back  in  pretty  good,  but  they  really 
need  to  be  looked  at. 

Leuber.  Who's  opposed  to  this  b.ill?  If  the 
Ralph  Nader  group  is  in  favor  of  It  and  the 
administration's  In  favor  of  it  and  the  lib- 
erals iu  the  Congress  are  In  favor  of  It,  who's 
opposed? 

Goldstein.  Each  group  that  would  obvi- 
ously have  an  initial  detriment  figures  that 
they'd  better  start  fighting  early  so  that  their 
voices  are  heard. 

Lehrer.  Everybody  who  has  a  preference, 
right? 

MiKVA.  And  those  are  the  only  voices  that 
are  heard,  so  therefore  you  get,  the  average 
Senator  or  Congressman  gets  only  mall 
against  the  bill;  there's  nobody  really  for  it 
except  a  few  professionals  and  reform  lob- 
byists like  Mr.  Nader,  Mr.  Brandon,  but  every- 
body else  you  hear  from  is  against  It,  the  real 
estate  Industry  says,  "Oh,  you're  going  to  kill 
the  Industry,"  the  movie  Industry  says, 
"Well,  there  goes  Hollywood.  .  .  . 

Lehber.  There  goes  show  biz.  All  right. 
Robin? 

MacNeil.  Just  tc  stay  on  that  point  for  a 
moment.  Congressman,  how  much  Is  Senator 
Long's  personal  opposition  responsible  for 
the  slow  pace  In  tax  reform? 

MiKVA.  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  under  our  structure  Is  a 
very  powerful  man,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  tax  reform.  He's  very  powerful,  anyway,  I 
assure  you.  But  on  this  issue  It's  going  to  be 
very  tough  to  move  a  bUl  without  him,  but 
not  Impossible  and  I  really  feel  that  given 
the  pressure  of  an  election  year,  and  there 
are  good  things  about  that  as  well  as  bad 
things,  that  It's  going  to  be  very  hard  for 
Senator  Long  to  sit  and  do  nothing.  He  may 
end  up  doing  very  Uttle  In  the  committee, 
but  I  think  when  the  bill  hits  the  fioor  much 
more  of  the  reform  that  we  put  in  it  In  the 
House  side  will  survive  than  Is  now  expected. 

MacNeil.  So,  what  would  you  gentlemen 
guess  we're  going  to  end  up  with  this  year? 
You're  very  dubious,  Mr.  Goldstein,  we're 
going  to  get  anything  before  the  election. 

Goldstein.  Well  get  a  tax  rate  extension, 
tax  cut  extension;  well  probably  get  some 
changes  in  the  estate  tax.  Increasing  the 
personal  exemption,  there's  a  pretty  broad 
consensus  that's  been  built  for  that  by  some 
very  effective  lobbying;  and  we  may  get  a 
type  of  minimum  taxable  Income  which  Sen- 
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ator  Long  has  indicated  from  time  to  time 
he  favors. 

MacNeil.  What  effect  would  that  have, 
minimum  taxable  income?  More  high  Income 
people  would  pay  more  tax? 

Goldstein.  That's  right  The  Idea  Is  almost 
everybody  would  pay  some  tax  but  on  the 
othM-  hand  almost  everybody  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  some  of  the 
shelters  that  they've  been  participating  in. 
MacNeil.  What  do  you  see,  Mr.  Brandon,  as 
what  weTe  likely  to  end  up  with? 

Brandon.  Well,  I  still  think  there's  a  good 
chance,  I'll  agree  with  Congressman  Mlkva, 
there  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  House 
sud  the  Senate,  like  the  Congres.sman,  who 
worked  very  hard  on  behalf  of  the  average 
taxpayer's  Interest  In  this  and  have  really 
Ignored  the  ramrodding  through  of  special 
Interest  groups.  There  Is  a  coalition  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  will  be  led  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, I  believe,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, Senator  Haskell  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  would  Uke  to  see  some  tax  re- 
forms through  this  year.  I  think  we  can  get 
some  tax  reform.  I  would  object  to  simply 
a  general  Increase  In  the  estate  lax  exemp- 
tion that  was  mentioned,  providing  relief 
to  the  wealthiest  seven  percent  of  all  the 
people  m  the  country.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
makes  Just  no  sense  at  all.  .  .  . 

MacNeil.  That's  Just  more  of  the  old  busi- 
ness again,  isn't  It? 

Brandon.  That's  right,  and  It's  being  done 
m  the  name  of  the  small  family  farm  which 
I  think  does  need  help  and  can  get  help  with- 
out giving  great  estate  tax  relief  to  the  Nelson 
Rockefellers  of  the  world. 

MacNeil.  Congressman,  with  the  House 
and  Senate  now  each  having  their  own 
budget  committees  and  each  of  them  very 
anxious  to  balance  expenditures  and  reve- 
nues, is  that  going  to  produce  any  pressure 
for  tax  reform?  Are  ihe  two  things  tied  up? 
MiKVA.  Yes,  and  it's  a  healthy  pressure. 
The  House  Budget  Committee,  for  example, 
came  out  with  a  greater  expectation  of  what 
we  would  achieve  by  way  of  tax  reform  than 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Itself  put 
down,  and  we're  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  about  three  billion  dollars 
more  In  revenue  by  closing  up  some  of  these 
loopholes.  I  think  that's  a  charge  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  going  to  take  seri- 
ously and  It's  an  extra  pressure  on  the  House 
4Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  that's  healthy. 
In  the  past,  the  biggest  problem  with  these 
tax  preferences,  as  Mr.  Brandon  and  the  Sec- 
retary pointed  out,  is  once  they  were  In  the 
code  nobody  ever  looked  at  them  again,  they 
stayed  and  stayed  and  stayed.  Now  every  year 
the  Budget  Committee  reminds  us  that 
there's  ninety  billion  dollars,  or  a  hundred 
billion  dollars,  of  tax  preferences  and  we 
ought  to  account  for  them  and  try  to  get  rid 
of  those  that  we  can. 

MacNeil.  Okay.  Just  in  conclusion,  you've 
all  said  that  there's  no  real  hot  constituency 
for  tax  reform  and  that's  why  it  hasn't  really 
gotten  substantially  ahead,  but  I'm  a  bit 
dubious,  Mr.  Goldstein,  about  this  silver  lin- 
ing. Suppose  you  did  get  a  constituency  and 
you  did  wipe  out  all  the  tax  expenditures 
and  you  started  afresh  with  a  clean  slate. 
How  is  the  average  taxpayer  going  to  have 
any  guarantee  with  the  huge  Federal  deficits 
there  are  and  rising  expenditure  every  year, 
that  he's  going  to  get  all  that  back  in  lower 
tax  rates?  Wouldn't  the  pressure  on  you  and 
the  Treasviry  be  irreslstable  to  reconamend 
using  some  of  tliat  money  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent deficit? 

Goldstein.  Well,  of  course  it's  the  same 
pressure  that  we  have  now  and  notwith- 
standing that  pressure  the  Pi'esldent  has  been 
recommending  substantially  larger  tax  cuts 
than  Congress  has  been  willing  to  give.  We 
think  there're  two  separate  questions:  One, 
as  to  how  you  raise  taxes,  what  the  code  looks 
lilcef^d  the  other  Is  the  size  of  the  deficits 


and  how  much  money  you  collect.  Bot! 
important  questions  but  they're  not  neces- 
sarily tied  together,  you  know. 

MacNeil.  What  do  you  think  about  that. 
Congressman? 

Mikva.  WeU,  I  think  that  you  reaUy  have 
to  tie  the  two  together  politically  if  you're 
going  to  get  rid  of  a  major  number  of  these 
preferences  and  I  would  like  to  see  tis  pro- 
pose a  package,  I  think  it's  going  to  need 
more  executive  letidershlp,  that  says  we  will 
put  together  a  tax  cut  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  percent  In  return  for  getting  rid  of  a 
substantial  number  of  these  preferences,  in- 
dependent of  whatever  else  we  do  by  way  of 
cutting  taxes  or  raising  taxes  on  the  eco- 
nomic basis,  this  Is  the  equity  dividend  that 
every  taxpayer  will  get  If  we  close  up  the 
loopholes.  That,  It  seems  to  me  Is  how  you 
build  up  a  constituency. 

Goldstein.  You  mean  a  tax  cut  or  a  tax 
rat*  cut? 

Mikva.  A  tax  rate  cut,  absolutely.  But  It 
will  mean  a  tax  cut  for  the  average  taxpayer. 
You  see  .  .  . 

Goldstein.  But  not  twenty  or  twenty- 
live  .  .  . 

MmvA.  No,  It  may  not  be  that  total  for 
them,  but  It'll  be  a  lot  because  the  largest 
number  of  taxpayers  do  not  get  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  so-called  loopholes;  on  a 
salary  you  don't  get  them. 

MacNeil.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congress- 
man; thank  you  Mr.  Brandon;  thank  you 
Mr.  Goldstein.  Jim  Lehrer  and  I  will  be  back 
tomorrow  evening.  I'm  Robert  MacNeil.  good 
night. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  NAVAL 
CAPABIIJTIES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  recent  study  by 
the  Pentagon  shows  that,  in  the  last  15 
years,  the  United  States  had  built  122 
major  surface  combatants  of  over  3,000 
tons,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
only  57.  According  to  some,  this  indicates 
that  the  United  States-Soviet  naval  bal- 
ance is  not  moving  in  a  direction  unfa- 
vorable to  the  United  States. 

Whatever  the  Pentagon  figures  on  con- 
struction reveal,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the 
change  in  the  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  over  tJie 
15  years  discussed.  In  1960,  tiie  Soviet 
Union  had  32  surface  warships  of  over 
3,000  tons;  of  these  8  were  built  before 
World  War  II.  In  that  same  year,  the 
United  States  had  151  combatants  of 
over  3,000  tons;  33  of  those  were  aircraft 
carriera,  our  most  powerful  type  of  sur- 
face ship.  In  1975,  15  years  later,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  72  surface  warships  of 
over  3,000  tons;  the  Unit«d  States  had 
88 — all  figures  are  from  Janes  Fighting 
Ships,  are  based  on  standard  displace- 
ment, and  exclude  amphibious  ships.  Of 
the  88  ships  having  over  3,000  tons  dis- 
placement in  1975,  only  14  were  aircraft 
carriers. 

There  has  been  another  interesting 
and  key  development  in  these  last  15 
years,  in  terms  of  ship  numbers.  In  1960, 
the  United  States  had  23  nuclear  sub- 
marines, the  Soviet  Union  had  6.  In  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  117  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  all  types,  the  United  States 
had  102. 

To  counter  the  Soviet  submarines 
threat  in  1960,  tlie  United  States  had 
699  escort  vessels.  Again,  the  Soviets, 
while  possessing  a  large  conventional 
submarine  fleet,  had  only  six  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Today,  to  face  the  Soviet  fleet 


c:  over  70  nuclesu:  attack  submarines; 
plus  numerous  conventional  subs,  we 
■have  165  escorts.  Moreover,  there  Is  little 
doubt  the  Soviet  subs  are  programed  to 
an  antisurface  ship  role. 

I  think  these  figures  give  a  u.seful  pic- 
ture of  the  numerical  trends.  What  of 
the  qualitative  aspects  of  Soviet  and 
Americans  ships? 

The  "Ka:a"-class  cruiser  is  the  most 
modem  in  the  Soviet  Fleet.  On  a  dis- 
placement of  8,200  tons  it  is  anned  witJi:- 
helicopter;  SS-N-10  antiship  missiles; 
four  SA-N-4  anti-aircraft-missile 
iauncliers;  four  SA-N-3  anti-aircraft- 
missile  launchers;  four  76  millimeter 
guns;  30  millimeter  guns;  and  16-tube 
MBU's  for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

In  contrast,  one  of  our  most  modern 
ci-uisers.  the  nuclear  cruiser  California, 
di.'splaces  10,150  tons,  and  is  armed  with: 
no  helicopter;  no  antiship  missiles; 
launchers  for  Tartar  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile; 5-lnch  guns;  antisubmarine  torpedo 
tubes;  and  ASROC  antisubmarine  weap- 
on launcher. 

We  thus  see  that  smaller  Soviet  ships 
often  carry  much  more  and  more  effec- 
tive types  of  armament  than  larger  U.S. 
Navy  ships. 

Also,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  large  nuui- 
bers  of  ships  under  3,000  tons.  Some  of 
these  are  not  effective  outside  confined 
coastal  waters,  such  as  the  Baltic.  But 
oihers  can  operate  effectively  against  U.S. 
Forces  in  areas  such  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean. For  example,  the  Soviet  Navy  now 
has  over  10  Nanuchka-class  corvette^. 
TJie.se  ships  displace  only  800  tons.  But 
they  are  armed  with:  six  SS-N-9  anti- 
ship  missiles,  each  with  an  1,100  pound 
warhead;  two  SA-N-4  anti-aircraft-mis- 
sile launchers;  two  57  millimeter  guns; 
and  one  or  two  MBU's  for  ASW. 

The  "Nanuchka"  class  is  capable  of  op- 
erating in  the  Meditei-ranean,  and  has 
a  top  speed  of  32  knot*. 

These  figures  and  facts  give  a  some- 
what different  perspective  on  what  is 
happening  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
naval  balance.  I  am  not  quite  certain  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  calculated  its 
figures;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  trends 
illustrated  here  can  give  us  comfort. 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER  AND 
HIS  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  Nation  face  a  dilemma: 
Though  they  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  result  of  a  price-cost  squeeze 
that  has  gone  on  for  years,  they  and 
their  cooperative  marketing  organiza- 
tions have  been  attacked  in  the  public 
forum  on  charges  that  would  make  con- 
sumers believe  the  price  of  milk  is  too 
high  in  tlie  supermarket. 

Now  dairy  farmers  through  their  or- 
ganizations are  beginning  to  tell  their 
story  to  the  public  so  that  the  consumer 
can  understand  his  own  self-interest  in 
the  presei-vation  of  the  family  operated 
dairy  farm.  Such  an  attempt  was  a  2- 
day  conference  recently  sponsored  here 
in  Washington  by  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  Among  ttie  distin- 
guished speakers  on  the  program  was  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Kastenmeier. 
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Congressman  K>  stinmeier  knows 
something  about  the  dairy  farmer  and 
his  problems,  representing  one  of  the 
more  Important  dair^  areas  of  the  Na 
tion.  In  addition,  in 
House  Committee  oi 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  milk 
cooperatives  and  their  activities.  Hit  re- 
marks at  the  NMPF  ^mposium  are  very 
Important  to  a  better 
ing  of  the  issue  anc 
consent  that  they 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  prfited  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


tiis  position  on  the 
the  Judiciary,  he 


public  understand- 

I  ask  unanimous 

ye   printed   in   the 


COOPEkATIVES  AND 


The  Honorable  Roberl  Kastenmeler  of  Wis- 
consin, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Mem- 
ber, House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
welcome  thla  opportunii  y  to  discuss  the  Issue 
of  cooperatives  and  pu  Qlic  policy — an  Issue 
of  Increasing  Importaai  e  to  fanners  as  well 
as  consumers. 

There  has  been  Incren  >ed  attention  foctised 
on  dairy  cooperatives  n  recent  years.  TTie 
rise  In  Interest  In  the  cooperatives  can  be 
traced  to  several  factor  i.  Chief  among  them 
Is  the  Increased  bargahilng  power  gained  by 
dairy  cooperatives.  We  a  11  know  that,  as  pow- 
er Increases,  .^r,  does  p\  bUc  attention. 

Consumer  Interest  in  :ooperatlves  has  risen 
almost  In  direct  propc  rtion  to  the  rise  In 
food  prices.  Milk  and  da  Iry  products  are  basic 
food  Items.  It  Is.  therefore,  natural  that 
when  the  price  of  thes  b  products  increases, 
it  attracts  consumer  attention. 

Heightened  consumes  concern  with  prices 
has  also  made  them  mere  aware  of  the  com- 
plicated Federal  Milk  Order  s-.stem.  Thev 
seem  to  siispect  that  fi  rmers.  through  their 
cooperatives,  are  exertlig  their  influence  to 
preserve  a  system  view  >d  as  anti -consumer. 

And,  certainly,  the  Ulegal  activities  en- 
gaged m  by  former  offl<  ers  of  the  Associated 
Milk  Producers  focuse<l  attention  on  dairy 
cooperatives.  It  also  riO-sed  the  interest  of 
the  Justice  Departmeit  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  cooperatives. 

However,  there  has  i  ot  Just  been  greater 
interest  m  dairy  cooperatives.  There  have 
been  increased  attacks  made  on  the  cooper- 
ative system.  And,  the  attacks  seem  to  be 
coming  from  several  quarters. 

The  Administration,  through  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  he  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  argues  that  the  Capper- Vol- 
stead Act  should  be  reevaluated  Ui  light  of 
"recent  cooperative  abuses.' 

The  Federal  Trade  Cammission,  In  a  Sep- 
tember 30,  1975  staff  n  sport,  concluded  that 
dairy  cooperatives  dom  riate  certain  markets 
and  allocate  markets  io  keep  prices  artifi- 
cially high.  There  is  th  >  threat  of  PTC  anti- 
trust action  against  "atitlcompetltlve  activi- 
ties and  unfair  practlc^"  by  cooperatives. 

The  Justice  Department  has  instituted  a 
number  of  well  publicized  law  suits  against 
large  dairy  cooperatives  such  as  AMPI  and 
MID  AM.  I 

The  Council  on  Wa^e  and  Price  Stability 
has  recently  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Im- 
pact of  milk  cooperatives  on  the  availability 
and  price  of  dairy  pro<|ucts.  An  earlier  study 
concluded  that  coopera  lives  use  Federal  Milk 
Orders  to  limit  the  sui^ly  of  milk  and,  thus, 
raise  retaU  prices. 

Congressman  Roberl  McClory  of  Illinois 
has  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  |irosecute  cooperatives 
when  he  finds  evidence  of  undue  price  en- 
hancement. 

There  Is  a  common  thread  running  through 
these  charges  and  investigations.  The  com 
mon  thread  seems  to  be  the  premise  that 
there  Is  a  direct  correl  ation  between  the  In- 
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creased  bargaining  power  gained  by  dairy  co- 
operatives and  the  Increases  In  dairy  prices. 
II  is  time  to  lay  that  premise  to  rest. 

Certainly  farmers  engage  In  bargaining 
through  their  cooperatives  to  Improve  their 
economic  welfare.  This  county  has  a  long 
history  of  promoting  collective  action  to  pro- 
tect the  Individual. 

But,  how  successful  that  bargaining  ac- 
tually Is  depends  on  the  amount  of  market 
power  held  aad  how  that  power  is  used.  In 
this  respect,  cooperatives  come  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

The  courts,  in  general,  have  followed  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  1960  when  it  de- 
clared that  "individual  farmers  should  be 
given,  through  agricultural  cooperatives,  act- 
ing as  entities,  the  same  unified  competitive 
advantage  and  responsibility  available  to 
businessmen  acting  through  corporations  as 
entitles." 

This  Is  the  basis  of  the  so-called  "coopera- 
tive exemption"  from  our  antitrust  laws.  Bxit, 
to  call  It  a  true  exemption  Is  a  misnomer.  For, 
Willie  cooperatives  are  not  Illegal  i>er  se.  they 
cannot  engage  in  otherwi.=!e  illegal  activities 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Cooperatives,  then,  share  the  same  status 
in  the  marketplace  as  other  businesses  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  Yet,  there  is  a  major  and 
distinctive  difference  between  cooperatives 
and  other  businesses  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Business  normally  exercises  major  control 
over  Its  product  supply,  and  thus,  is  better 
able  to  control  prices.  Cooperatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  generally  exercise  no  control  over 
their  member's  production,  and  thv>s,  no 
control  over  product  supply.  This  Inability  to 
control  supply  places  strict  limits  on  the 
cooperatives'  ability  to  control  prices. 

The  fact  Is  that,  while  the  bargainlug 
power  of  cooperatives  may  have  Increased, 
they  still  do  not  and  cannot  control  prices. 
The  entire  U.S.  dairy  Industry  is  perpetually 
balanced  on  a  narrow  and  sensitive  fulcrum. 
The  smallest  changes  In  production,  sales,  or 
Imports  can  create  violent  price  swings. 

"This  clearly  sets  them  apart  from  other 
businesses.  This  basic  difference  led  a  former 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  PTC 
to  note  that  perhaps  different  standards 
should  be  used  In  assessing  cooperative  be- 
havior than  '.ve  use  in  a&ses£iug  other  busi- 
ness behavior. 

Although  the  dairy  farmer  is  still  a  price- 
taker,  not  a  price-maker,  cliarges  are  in- 
creasingly being  made  that  dairy  cooperatives 
are  engaged  in  price  enhancement.  In  fact,  I 
predict  that  this  will  Increasingly  replace  the 
question  of  whether  large  cooperatives  are 
desirable  or  legal  as  the  main  Issue  of  public 
debate. 

The  argument  that  cooperatives  artificially 
raise  prices  clearly  is  strategic  since  It  easily 
appeals  to  consumers  who  are  paying  record 
amounts  for  milk.  Yet,  this  argument  Is  based 
solely  on  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers.  No 
consideration  is  given  to  the  price  and  In- 
come reaUties  of  the  dairy  farmer  himself. 

I  wo\ild  bet  that  most  dairy  farmers  would 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  they  are  receiving 
prices  so  high  as  to  be  unjustified.  Let's 
examine  some  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
charge  of  undue  price  enhancement  by  dairy 
cooperatives. 

Compared  to  private  dairy  firms,  the  larg- 
est cooperatives  are  really  quite  small.  In 
1374  the  largest  private  dairy  corporation 
had  more  dollar  sales  than  the  five  largest 
dairy  cooperatives  combined. 

Kraftco  ranked  33d  in  "Fortune's  500" 
while  the  largest  cooperative.  AMPI,  ranked 
14l8t.  Cooperatives  are  still  out-ranked  far 
and  away  by  privates.  If  there  are  artificially 
high  prices,  the  private  sector  must  bear  as 
much  if  not  more  responsibility  as  the  coop- 
erative sector. 

The  dairy  coop's  standby  pool  ha<>  been 
charged  with  protecting  premium  prices  Im- 


posed by  monopcly  cooperatives  in  federal 
milk  order  markets.  However,  It  Is  seldom 
noted  that  the  standby  pool  has  been  losing 
rather  than  gaining  members.  Reserve  sup- 
ply plants  dropped  from  22  In  December  1972 
to  12  at  the  present  time.  If  the  standby 
pool  had  really  been  as  successful  in  "imdue 
price  enhancement"  as  its  critics  charge,  it 
surely  would  not  be  losing  members. 

What  about  milk  prices?  In  relation  to 
average  wage  rates,  they  have  been  declining. 
In  1960  It  took  12.6  minutes  at  average  wage 
rates  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  half  gallon  of 
milk.  In  1974  it  took  only  10.7  minutes.  While 
it  is  true  that  milk  prices  have  risen  In  re- 
cent years,  wag&s  have  risen  even  faster. 

How  much  of  the  actual  cost  of  milk  paid 
by  the  consumer  goes  to  the  farmer?  Only  51 
cents  of  every  dollar  In  1975.  Marketing  mar- 
gins cost  the  consumer  almost  as  much  as 
the  milk  Itself.  The  grocer  received  17  cents 
of  the  dollar  and  the  processor  received  22 
cents.  If  prices  are  artificially  high,  the  mar- 
keting system  must  bear  an  equal  share  of 
the  responsibility. 

What  of  charges  of  excessive  government 
price  support  purchases?  USDA  dairy  price 
support  purchases  are  reaUy  relatively  smaU. 
In  1974  they  amounted  to  1.1  percent  of  total 
fat  and  2.6  percent  of  total  solids  not  fat. 
This  decreased  In  1975. 

The  fact  Is  that  commercial  markets  are 
absorbing  virtually  all  dairy  products  mar- 
keted at  prices  above  support  levels.  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  little  or  no  "imdue 
price  enhancement"  In  the  marketplace  as  a 
result  of  government  price  support  opera- 
tions. 

The  cruel  reality  Is  that  dairy  farmers  ars 
dropping  out  of  business  In  record  numbers. 
There  has  been  a  70  percent  decrease  since 
1950.  These  fanners  did  not  leave  farming 
because  they  were  receiving  excessive  returns. 

What,  In  fact,  is  the  situation  for  today'.s 
dairy  farmer?  Is  he  living  "high  on  the  hog' 
with  the  proceeds  from  artificially  high 
prices?  The  facts  seem  to  Indicate  not. 

The  1974  cost  of  producing  milk  In  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  was  $9.69  per 
hundredweight,  according  to  University  of 
Wisconsin  farm  management  experts.  This 
assumes  an  8  percent  of  gross  receipts  for 
management,  and  home  grown  grains  valued 
at  market  prices. 

This  Is  more  than  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  milk.  What  this  means  is  that  most 
farmers,  their  wives  and  children,  receive 
even  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
number  of  hours  spent  running  a  farm.  This 
doesn't  sound  like  artificially  high  prices  are 
resulting  in  great  profits  for  the  farmer. 

Milk  prices  may  be  high,  but  not  because 
of  "undue  price  enhancement"  by  the  dairy 
farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  The  disas- 
trous economic  policies  of  the  some  Adminis- 
tration that  houses  many  of  the  critics  of 
cooperatives  are  more  to  blame  than  any- 
thing else  for  today's  milk  prices.  Milk  prices 
rise.  It's  true,  but  the  portion  of  the  Increase 
which  trickles  down  to  farmers  goes  hmne- 
dlately  to  cover  the  Increased  costs  of  their 
production. 

It  Is  often  forgotten  that  farmers  are 
%mong  our  largest  consumers.  They  are  every 
bit  as  much  victims  of  inflation  as  everyone 
else. 

Workers  who  negotiate  regular  wage  In- 
creases should  not  be  surprised  when  those 
Increases  appear  In  the  supermarket  dairy 
cooler.  They  should  realize  that  the  farmer 
had  to  pay  more  for  production  elements  to 
help  finance  their  wage  Increase. 

Every  time  a  union  negotiates  wage  la- 
creases,  as  the  Teamsters  recently  did,  the 
portion  of  the  consumer's  doUar  that  goes  to 
the  marketing  of  a  product  Increases. 

One  sees  the  limitations  faced  by  farmers 
acting  through  their  cooperatives  when  they 
are  compared  to  labor  unions.  Farmers  are 
charged  with  setting  artificially  high  prices 
when  they  negotiate  retiu-ns  for  milk  slightly 
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In  excess  of  the  federal  support  level.  Tet, 
unions  are  free  to  negotiate  wages  far  above 
the  national  fnlnlimim  wage. 

Further,  snd  quite  Importknt,  union  mem- 
bers can  strike  to  achleye  their  goals.  Tarm- 
ers  hardly  have  this  bargaining  tool  available 
to  them. 

Having  capsulized  some  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding cooperatives  and  their  Image  with 
the  public  and  some  elements  of  govern- 
ment, I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Congress. 
What'  kind  of  action  can  you  expect  from 
the  Congress  In  the  months  ahead? 

There  is  no  antitrust  exemption  for  il- 
legal behavior  by  cooperatives  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  is  likely  to  take  any 
action  this  session  to  alter  the  Capper- Vol- 
stead Act.  What  this  means  Is  that  any  In- 
itiatives taken  against  cooperatives  will  be 
through  the  courts  and  In  public  forums. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  that 
the  Congress  wUl  pass  legislation  limiting  the 
abllltv  of  cooperatives  to  function.  Prosecu- 
tion of  AMPI  and  related  actions  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  the  existing  law  is  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  abuses  of  bargaining 
power. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  those  in  the  FTC 
and  the  Justice  Department  who  are  highly 
critical  of  cooperatives  recognize  the  ad- 
equacy of  current  law.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
why  criticism  has  shifted  to  market  orders 
and  pricing. 

Congressional  Interest  In  coc^eratlves  has 
shifted  to  the  more  general  subject  of  the 
food  production  and  marketing  system.  Both 
the  House  Agriculture  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees are  considering  bills  to  Initiate 
studies  of  what  la  involved  in  getting  food 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

It  now  appears  that  the  two  committees 
are  attempting  to  reconcile  their  approach 
to  how  a  study  wUl  be  conducted.  There  has 
been  opposition  to  allowing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Justice  Department  to 
undertake  their  own  study. 

The  likely  outcome  will  be  the  creation  of 
a  temporary  oommlssion  to  study  the  whole 
system  of  movins  food  from  farmer  to  con- 
s\mier. 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  next  few  minutes 
dlsciisslng  briefly  what  role  those  of  you  in 
the  dairy  Indxistry  must  play  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

There  Is  a  strong  Indication  that  the  Is- 
sue of  retaU  milk  prices  will  be  debated  for 
some  time  to  come.  This  cannot  be  ignored 
and  It  Is  up  to  those  of  you  who  are  informed 
on  the  problems  facing  the  milk  Industry  and 
the  lndi\-idual  dairy  farmer  to  regain  the  in- 
itiative in  the  discussion. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  U  the  general  pub- 
lic continues  to  bear  only  one  side  of  this 
Issue,  it  wlU  not  be  long  before  considerable 
pressiure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Congress 
to  take  a  serious  look  at  cooperatives. 

While  there  has  been  considerable  criticism 
coming  dov.u  on  the  milk  cooperatives,  there 
has  been  a  dii'th  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
reforms  should  be  I'ndertaken  that  would 
still  resiUt  in  an  ample  and  regular  supply 
of  milk  at.  reasonable  prices. 

Congress  is  not  nbout  to  dismantle  the 
Kill^  ra-irketlng  system  and  simply  let  mar- 
kets return  to  chaotic  conditions  which  for- 
merly prevailed.  Hovrerer,  if  there  are  defects 
in  the  system,  and  clearly  there  must  be  or 
else  the  farmer  would  be  getting  a  better  re- 
turn en  Ills  production,  you  are  best  able 
to  recomnier.d  changes. 

There  is  always  a  need  for  examination  of 
defects  In  existing  institutions.  Those  of  you 
intimately  Involved  in  milk  marketing  and 
pricing  are  clearly  in  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  thg  mu-ketias  .I'ld  pricing  sj'stems. 
The  nature  of  milk  production  and  market- 
ing has  changed  and  continues  to  change. 
The  system,  at  some  point,  must  change  also 
to  adapt  to  different  conditions. 
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In  this  regard,  you  liaw  the  potential  to 
play  an  Invaluable  role  in  guMlng  tbs  Oon- 
grees  In  Us  Xuture  cfforta  to  tning  alxmt 
whatever .  changes  art  necassary,  4eed(al>le 
and  equitable  to  all  concamad. 

There  are  many  Issues  with  which  you 
must  concern  yourselves.  For  example,  ex- 
perts are  predicting  that  the  number  or 
Federal  milk  OTders  wUl  decline  drastically 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  trend  Is  to- 
ward a  merging  of  many  markets  with  Fed- 
eral milk  orders  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   You   should   be   concerned    with    this 

trend. 

The  Minnesota- Wisconsin  price  is  now  the 
basic  indicator  of  changes  In  milk  values. 
It  will  eventually  be  eliminated  as  a  Class 
ITT  and  basic  lormula  pricing  mechanism  as 
conversion  to  Grade  A  milk  continues. 

The  use  of  this  single  price  to  represent 
the  value  of  milk  for  manufacturing  Is  ore- 
ating  major  financial  and  equity  problems. 
These  are  problems  with  which  you  must  be 
concerned. 

Other  Issues  In  the  pricing  area  Involve 
plants  manviJacturtng  tempoTMlly  disadvan- 
taged products.  They  are  experiencing  wide 
swings  over  periods  of  time  in  the  retoraa 
they  receive  on  different  products.  Plants 
with  widely  varying  dally  and  seasonal  stir- 
plus  milk  supplies  are  Incurring  substantial 
financial  losses  because  make  allowances  are 
Inadequate  to  cover  their  costs. 

"What  this  all  means  is  that  you  must  be 
concerned  with  the  pricing  of  sxxrplus  milk. 
Alternate  procedtires  mtist  be  examined. 

Another  problem  area  is  the  assessment  of 
non-members  to  help  cooperatives  cover  the 
costs  borne  by  them  in  carrying  the  surplus. 
Critics  of  the  present  situation  have  not 
even  begun  to  consider  this  problem.  Tou 
must  be  concerned  about  what  to  do  with 
this  critical  Issue  facing  the  dairy  industry. 
So,  it  is  up  to  you  to  let  the  public  know 
how  things  really  are  down  on  the  farm. 
As  basic  as  it  sounds,  you  must  increase  yoiir 
dialog  with  consumers.  Critics  of  coopera- 
tives and  the  milk  marketing  system  bring  a 
developed  skepticism  to  the  subject,  and  have 
very  appealing  arguments  If  left  unchal- 
lenged. But,  they  lack  your  expertise. 

You  must  also  strengthen  your  relation- 
ship vrith  the  Congress.  Unless  your  Repre- 
sentatives know  and  understand  your  posi- 
tion, they  may  not  represent  that  position. 

Finally,  you  must  take  the  initiative  In 
examining  the  milk  marketing  .system  and 
suggest  how  It  should  adapt  to  changing 
conditions.  Increasing  conversion  to  Grade  A 
milk  and  handling  regional  surpluses  are 
timeU-  Issues  that  require  yotir  attention. 

Facing  these  problems  directly  will  help 
to  demonstrate  that  dairy  farmers  are  In- 
terested in  changing  with  the  tlme.s.  Active 
participation  will  enhance  your  credlbUlty 
with  the  public.  It  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  your  critics. 

And,  hi  the  end,  it  is  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure that  the  dairy  farmer  is  finally  going  to 
get  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  an  adequate  diet  Is 
still  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for  a 
large  part  of  the  world's  population.  The 
United  States  is  very  fortunate  that  food 
takes  less  of  the  consumer's  total  Income 
than  any  other  industrial  nation.  This  is  no 
accident.  This  has  come  to  pass  only  because 
of  the  productivity  of  our  farmers. 

Some  Americans  believe  that  food  comes 
from  the  supermarket  and  always  w!U  be 
available.  You  and  I  know  that  fcod  comes 
from  the  sv.-eat  and  toll  of  farm  families — 
husband,  wife  and  children — working  harder 
than  ever  so  fewer  people  can  provide  more 
for  this  country.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
foimdation  of  our  industrial  system  rests  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  America's  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

American  farm  families  hav^  contributed 


immensely  to  the  growth  and  progress  ot  thte 
ooontry  >•  ttw  UBi  aot  yaaa.  W*  noak  now 
t^to  patpa  to  mmif  tkalr  vital  K&d  para- 
moimt  role  In  the  next  300  yean. 


S.  3192,  THE  CONSUMER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  responsible  lor  provid- 
ing telephone  service  in  rural  areas  of 
Wyoming  have  written  to  me  in  the  past 
week  or  so  to  express  their  support  for  S. 
3192,  the  Consumer  Communlnattons 
Act  of  1976  sponsored  by  Senator  Hakzkk. 
I  know  that  both  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pastok.  and 
his  counterpart  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man ToRBERT  Macdonald  of  Massachu- 
setts,  are  opposed  to  holding  hearings 
on  this  legislation  until  much  later  in 
this  second  session  of  Congress.  But  I 
think  that  the  voices  of  the  people  who 
operate  the  smaller  telephone  systems  in 
the  United  States  are  lost  in  the  loud  de- 
bate in  Washington  over  competition 
among  the  major  companies  in  the  tele- 
phone industry. 

Tills  dialog  does  not  reflect  the 
problems  that  confront  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  providing  telephone 
service  to  Americans  who  live  far  from 
large  cities.  They  strongly  support  this 
legislation,  and  I  believe  that  their  story 
has  not  been  told.  They  have  serious 
problems  that  they  believe  this  legisla- 
tion can  relieve. 

S.  3195  is  Intended  to  reverse  receuUj- 
evolved  FCC  rulings  which  permit  the 
connection  of  customer-provided  equip- 
ment Into  the  telephone  network  and 
which  allow  specialized  common  car- 
riers to  provide  private  intercity  tele- 
phone-type serv'ice.  Wyoming  telephone 
companies  are  concerned  that  these  poli- 
cies will  result  in  a  degradation  in  serv- 
ice at  a  higher  cost  to  tlie  average  tele- 
phone user. 

One  telephone  operator  in  Pinedale, 
Wyo.,  has  already  placed  his  company 
on  the  market  for  sale.  He  believes  the 
FCC  actions  •wHl  raise  the  rates  he  must 
charge  to  the  point  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  telephone  service  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  He  and  others  expi-ess 
the  fear  that  intercity  competition  may 
force  the  Bell  System  to  revise  its  cost 
separation  procedures.  Since  local  tele- 
phone systems  share  in  the  income  from 
toll  calls,  this  could  reduce  a  local  sys- 
tems  income  and  mean  higlier  charges 
for  local  calls,  since  the  loss  must  be 
made  up  somewhere  else. 

Customer-provided  terminal  equip- 
ment causes  double  trouble  for  rural 
telephone  systems.  First,  the  customer's 
telephone  equipment  must  match  the 
network's  intricate  technical  specifica- 
tions. When  a  businessman  or  home- 
owner buys  a  telephone  on  the  open 
market,  he  canrot  be  expected  to  know 
what  frequency  ringer  his  telephone  sys- 
tem requii'es  or  any  other  techrjcal 
specifications.  Most  people  think  all  tele- 
phones are  alike  inside,  but  they  are 
not. 

I  fcelieve  that  one  of  these  rural  opera- 
tors. Mr.  William  A.  Lamb  of  Dubois, 
expresses  these  problenw  verj*  well  In  a 
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letter  to  the  Honoralle 
Cliainuan  of  the  FCC . 
consent  that  Mr.  LamI  > 
intheRscoHO.  . 

There  being  no  objec^n 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows: 


Dttbois  Telephone  EjtcH\NCE,  Inc., 

Dubois,  Wyo. 


pro  sect 


in 

rtins 


Hon.  Richard  Wilet 
Ctiairman,    Federal    Cor^i 
mUsion,  1919  M 
ton.  D.C. 

Deak    Chaikman 
sion's  approval  In  £>ocke  : 
connection  of  terminal 
extension  telephones,  tc 
tern  will  create  a  costly 
Ueve  you  have 
crease  the  costs  to  the 
sole  obligation  Is.  to 
responsibility  Is  to  give 
service  available  at  the 
any  and  every  subscribe^ 

Last  summer  there 
our  exchange  vrhlch 
One  young  man  added 
rural   line.   The   line 
through  some  of  the 
United  States.  Five  othei 
could  neither  hear  noi 
shouting.  We  sent 
merous  times.  The  case 
termlttent  and  indicate^ 
"station"  trouble, 
hands  spotted  an  outside 
position  contrary  to 
it  to  the  end,  the  trouble 
newly  discovered  wire 
stalled  set  was  found 
wire  wa.s  partially  hidden 
Uberately  disconnected 
checking  close  to  that 

Another  young   man 
from  one  house  to 
area.  The  wire  he  left 
eventually  became  wet 
on  another  rural  line 
toward  Togwotee  Pass. 

The  two  young  men 
cldents  are  well-educated 
average  intelligence. 
avoid  a  minimal  charg^ 
pended  well  over  $500. 0( 
time  to  locate  and 
created.  If  all  subscrlbe|-s 
this  we  can  expect 
1,692  square  miles.  We 
scrlbers  within  this 
east  to  west  boundary, 
items  to  our  company 
vehicle.  Our  economic 
oup  ability  to  control 
trouble  expenses.  The 
move  our  control  over 

The  ringing  system 
multi-frequency 
the  capability  of  glvln 
scrlber  signalling.  Eacl^ 
cycle   ringer   to   agree 
sent  out  of  the  central 
ringer  will  cause  chaos 
billing  and  ringing  Is 
can't  believe  the  general 
what  cycle  ring  Is  beini ; 
ment,    what   frequency 
and  how  the  ringers  on 
on  the  same  line. 

In  the  past  12  mon 
scrlbers  have  obtained 
automatic  answering 
them  they  "could  not" 
we    would    not    make 
them.  None  of  the  three 
with   our   equipment 
for  them.  This  wasted 
ha.s  caused  them  to  be 

One  .subscriber-owne^ 
in  our  exchange  t^ 


munications    Com- 
St^et,  N.W.,  Washing- 

Wil|:y  :    Your    Commls- 

19528  to  permit  the 

equipment.  Including 

our  telephone  sys- 

mess.  We  can't  be- 

deliberattely  set  out  to  in- 

reneral  public.  Your 

the  public.  Our 

the  best  telephone 

:  east  possible  cost  to 


6pe<  ifications. 


ind 
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Richard  Wiley, 

I  ask  unanimous 

's  letter  to  printed 


,  the  letter  was 
in  tiie  Record,  as 


wfcre  two  Incidents  In 

lllMstrate  this  fallacy. 

extension  set  to  a 

12   miles   north 

roughest  country  in  the 

parties  on  that  line 

be  beard  without 

two-tnan  teams  out  na- 

of  trouble  was  in- 

"line"  rather  than 

Finally  one  of  the  older 

wire  located  In  a 

In  tracing 

was  located  in  the 

the  illegally  In- 

the  end  of  it.  The 

and  had  been  de- 

when  our  men  were 

st|ition. 

moved   a  telephone 

andther  In  an  isolated 

Ii  tying  on  the  grotmd 

destroyed  service 

riinnlng  12  miles  west 


tivolved  in  these  In- 
and  are  of  above 
both  wanted  to 
Our  company  ex- 
in  man  and  vehicle 
the  problems  they 
are  allowed  to  do 
outages  covering 
have  only  573  sub- 
but  80  miles  from 
The  two  major  co.st 
ire  labor  and  motor 
survival  depends  on 
maintenance  and 
hbove  policy  will  re- 
items, 
'or  our  exchange   Is 
which   gives   us 
full  selective  sub- 
set has  a  different 
with    the    frequency 
office.   The  wrong 
as  far  as  the  correct 
concerned.  You  surely 
public  could  know 
sent  out  by  equip- 
they    are    receiving, 
n**  line  afffsct  others 
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sensitive  receiver  and  is  picking  up  random 
coDserratlons  on  one  of  the  cables  it  ■votTss 
tlirough.  It  acts  as  ia  regular  listening  device 
to  any  and  all  conTersatlons.  If  UiIb  is  not 
corrected  soon,  it  will  have  to  be  discon- 
nected to  protect  the  privacy  of  other  sub- 
scribers. Another  angry  subscriber! 

Poc  an  example  of  what  we  are  afraid  will 
happen  to  our  present  telephone  system  on 
a  nationwide  basis  if  your  policies  are  to 
continue,  you  have  but  to  tune  in  on  any 
channel  of  the  Citizens  Band  Radio  Service. 

With  your  actions  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  us  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  even 
mediocre  telephone  service.  It  Is  antici- 
pated the  result  of  your  actions  on  the  in- 
dustry settlement  structures  built  up  over 
the  past  50  years,  will  reduce  the  revenue 
we  receive  for  costs  of  operating  the  toll 
facilities  in  this  certificated  exchange  area. 
The  costs  will  still  be  here  and  if  we  are  to 
operate  at  all,  we  will  have  to  raise  the  rates 
for  local  service. 

Net  result  will  be  an  extremely  poor  stand- 
ard  of   telephone   service   at   much   higher 
price  to  the  consumer.  We  fall  to  see  how 
you  have  correctly  discharged  your  obliga- 
tion and  you  make  It  impossible  for  us  to 
accept  our  responsibility. 
Yours  truly, 
DiTBOis  Telephone  Exchange,  Inc., 
William  A.  Lamb,  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  those  responsible  for  setting  the 
agenda  of  debate  on  S.  3192  will  con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  small  independent 
telephone  companies  that  exist  In  the 
world  beyond  the  Potomac  and  Hudson 
Rivers.  Rural  telephone  systems  serve 
subscribers  that  can  be  reached  only  by 
stringing  miles  of  expensive  cable. 
There  is  no  profit  to  be  made  in  this 
kind  of  service,  but  the  rural  system's 
monopoly  requires  that  anyone  who 
wants  service  be  served.  If  the  monop- 
oly rate  structure  is  diluted  by  FCC  fiat, 
I  am  worried  about  the  result  in  States 
like  Wyoming. 

The  Hartke  bill,  which  I  have  been 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  such  diverse  individuals  and 
organizations  as  the  Wyoming  Public 
Service  Commission  the  State  treas- 
urer, the  State  auditor,  and  numerous 
rural  and  independent  telephone  com- 
panies. I  would  hope  this  legislation 
could  get  more  serious  consideration 
during  the  remainder  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 


three  of  our  sub- 
by  gift  or  purchase. 
We   did   not   tell 
onnect  the  sets,  but 
the    install  itlon    for 
set3  were  comnatible 
would   not   work 
^xpens"  on  their  part 
angry  with  us. 
radio   loop   In   use 
equipped  with  a  highly 
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SPECIAL  IMMIGRATION  MEASURES 
FOR  LEBANON 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  have  announced  that  spe- 
cial measures  are  being  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  immigration  of  Lebanese  war 
victims  to  the  United  States. 

The  special  measures  stress  family 
reunion  and  also  cover  Lebanese  nation- 
als currently  in  the  United  Stat.es,  whose 
visas  have  expired. 

Tliese  measures  were  outlined  to  me 
following  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman. 
I  commend  the  Department  of  State  and 
INS  for  taking  these  special  measures. 
These  humanitarian  actions  deserve  the 
full  support  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Hopefully,  some  of  the  im- 
mediate problems — especially  those  in- 


volving family  reunion — will  be  speedily 
resolved. 

JMEr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  closely,  and  we  will 
work  with  the  State  Department  on  ad- 
ditional measures  which  may  be  needed. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senat« 
a  summary  of  the  special  measures  taken 
by  the  Department,  which  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  in  an  April  27  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gi-essional  Relations,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Closkey.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "special  measures"  outlined  in  the  let- 
ter to  Senator  Kennedy  from  the  Department 
of  State  include  the  following: 

(1)  As  to  Lebanese  nationals  in  the  U.S. 
whose  visas  have  expired,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  hos  directed  its 
district  offices  across  the  country  "to  view 
sympathetically  requests  by  Lebanese  na- 
tionals for  extended  voluntary  departure  In 
cases  of  compelling  humanitarian  need." 

(2)  As  to  immigration  from  Lebanon  to 
the  U.S.  for  family  reunion  purposes,  the  De- 
partment of  State  Is  cutting  redtape  and 
waiving  certain  document  requirements  to 
facilitate  the  processing  of  visa  applications. 
The  communication  to  Senator  Kennedy 
states  that  "the  Department  is  endeavoring 
to  bring  its  consular  complement  In  Beirut 
up  to  full  strength.  ...  At  the  current  time 
the  Embassy  Is  down  several  ofilcers  because 
of  the  seciurity  situation  and  e&rlier  draw- 
downs of  Embassy  personnel.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  rapid  processhig  of 
visa  applications  in  the  past  weeks  has  been 
the  outbreaks  of  fighting  in  the  country.  Not 
only  have  applicants  been  interdicted  from 
travelling  to  the  Emba.ssy  but  Embassy  local 
personnel,  vital  to  the  processing  system,  have 
been  forced  to  remain  at  home.  We  antici- 
pate no  major  difficulties  in  meeting  the 
workload  requirements  posed  by  the  Leba- 
nese situation.  However,  worklo.acis  will  vary 
as  conditions  permit  or  restrict  the  free  travel 
of  applicants  around  Beirut. 

(3)  As  to  Lebanese  nationals  stranded  in 
Third  countries  such  as  Syria,  Greece,  Cyprus, 
etc.,  the  Department  will  expeditiously  proc- 
ess applications  for  both  nonimmigrant  and 
immigrant  visas  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  As  to  the  use  of  the  general  refugee 
and  parole  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws 
for  the  expeditious  movement  of  Lebanese 
nationals  to  the  U.S.,  the  Department  stated 
that  "all  numbers"  currently  available  for 
refugees  "are  committed  until  July  1."  How- 
ever, "the  Department  does  not  believe  the 
situation  now  merits  a  general  parole  pro- 
gram. ...  If  a  parole  program  seems  indi- 
cated, the  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  Justice  Department  will  consult  the  rele- 
vant Congressional  committees." 

(5)  Special  measures  are  also  being  taken 
in  behalf  of  Armenian  and  Assyrian  refugees 
who  remain  in  Beirut  under  the  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 


TAX    CUTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  have  com- 
mented in  an  earlier  statement  about 
the  imfortunate  failure  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmiittee  to  consider  tlie  use  of 
tax  cuts  rather  than  Government  spend- 
ing to  stimulate  the  economy  and  reduce 
unemployment.  i.t     !>       .   ;  -• 

The  committee  IN  under  the  ImjJfessIon 
that  Governm^ ,  spending  l*'^  faster 
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way  to  stimulate  demand  than  a  tax  cut, 
part  of  which  may  be  saved,  rather  than 
spent.  While  the  committee  admits  that 
a  tax  cut  somewhat  larger  than  the  cor- 
responding spending  increase  would  be 
just  as  directly  stimulative  of  demand, 
they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  there 
are  supply  effects  to  consider  as  well. 

The  increased  tax  burden — either 
from  direct  taxes  or  inflation — that  an 
enlarged  Government  spending  program 
would  produce  would  have  a  direct  dis- 
incentive effect  on  output.  A  lower  set 
of  tax  rates  would  have  a  direct  incen- 
tive effect  on  output.  This  fact  is  il- 
lustrated over  and  over  again  through- 
out economic  history.  Higher  marginal 
tax  rates  on  anything,  be  it  liquor,  lux- 
uries, automobiles,  labor,  or  capital,  will 
result  in  less  of  that  product  or  service 
being  offered  to  the  market.  Higher 
taxes  on  labor  and  capital,  the  two  major 
factors  of  production,  must  result  m  less 
labor— more  leisiu-e — and  less  capital 
formation — less  Investment  and  more 
consumption.  This  results  in  less  output, 
or  a  slower  rate  of  growth  of  output. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  need  at 
a  time  of  high  unemployment. 

An  excellent  article  from  the  National 
Obsener  details  the  successful  use  by 
this  country  of  tax  cuts  for  economic 
stimulation  on  many  occasions  In  this 
century.  It  also  details  the  disasters— 
the  Great  Depression,  for  one — that  have 
been  precipitated  or  aggravated  when 
this  country  took  the  opposite  course.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows: 

Shoclo  a  GOP  ScROOGK  Shoot  St.  Nick? — 
T.^xEs    A^ro   A   Two-Santa   Theobt 
(By  Jude  Wannlskl) 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  ^he  failure  of  the  Bepublican  Party  to 
play  Santa  Claus. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  President  Ford 
Is  that  he  is  sttU  too  much  a  Hoover  Hepub- 
lican  when  what  the  country  needs  Is  a 
Coolldge  Republican. 

^These  statements,  seemingly  absurd,  foMow 
naturally  from  the  Two-Sant«  Claus  Theory 
of  the  political  economy.  Simply  stated,  the 
Two  Santa  Clause  Theory  is  this:  For  the 
C.S.  economy  to  be  bealthy  and  growing, 
there  must  be  a  division  of  labor  between 
Democrats  and  RepuWicans;  each  must  be  a 
different  kind  of  Santa  Claus. 

The  Democrats,  the  party  of  income  redis- 
tribution, are  best  suited  for  the  role  of 
Spending  Santa  Claus.  The  Republicans, 
traditionally  the  party  of  Income  growth, 
should  be  the  Santa  Claus  of  Tax  Reduction. 
It  has  been  the  failure  of  the  GOP  to  stick  to 
this  traditional  lole  that  has  caused  much  of 
the  nation's  economic  misery.  Only  the 
shrewdness  of  the  Democrats,  who  Jtiave 
kindly  agreed  to  play  both  Santa  Clauses 
during  critical  periods,  has  saved  the  nation 
from  even  greater  misery. 

It  Isn't  that  Republicans  don't  enjoy 
cutting  taxes.  They  love  It.  But  there  Is 
something  In  the  Republican  chemistry  that 
causes  the  OOP  to  become  hypnotized  by  the 
prospect  of  an  imbalanced  budget.  Static 
analysis  tells  them  taxes  can't  be  cut  or  infla- 
tion will  result.  They  either  argue  for  a  tax 
hike  to  dampen  inflation  when  the  economy 
Is  in  a  boom  or  demand  spending  cuts  to 


balance  the  budget  when  the  economy  is  in 
recession. 

AN  EARLIZK  HETDAT 

Either  way,  of  course,  they  embrace  the 
role  of  Scrooge,  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats,  who  know  the  first  rule  of  suc- 
cessful politics  is  Never  Shoot  Santa  Clans. 
The  political  tension  In  the  market  place  of 
Ideas  must  be  between  tax  reduction  and 
spending  Increases,  and  as  long  as  Repub- 
licans have  Insisted  on  balanced  budgets. 
their  Influence  as  a  party  bas  shriveled,  and 
budgets  have  been  Imbalanced. 

They  were  not  always  so  dumb.  The  OOP's 
heyday  was  in  the  1920s,  when,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew 
Mellon — who  served  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolldge,  and  Hoover — the  Republicans  cut 
tax  rates  no  less  than  five  times.  Mellon, 
the  embodiment  of  the  Republican  Santa 
Claus.  argued  that  a  cut  In  tax  rates  would 
provide  business  an  incentive  to  expand, 
increase  prosperity,  expand  the  tax  base,  and 
thereby  provide  more  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  wotild  bave  accrued  vrtthout  a 
tax  cut. 

Mellon  pointed  out  that  the  65  per  cent 
surtax  on  excess  profits,  enacted  by  the 
Democrats  to  finance  World  War  I.  had 
yielded  $2.5  bUllon  In  1918,  but.  In  driving 
the  economy  into  a  recession,  brought  in  only 
$335  million  In  IMl.  He  asserted  13iat  hlg}i 
taxes  are  self-defeating.  Experience  proved 
him  exactly  correct. 

THE  EOAKIMG  TWENTIES 

In  1921,  over  the  screams  of  congressional 
liberals,  he  pushed  through  a  cut  tn  the 
personal -Income  surtax  in  the  blghcst 
brackets,  to  50  per  cent  from  the  65  per  cent 
maximum,  and  an  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  The  economy  leaped  out  of  reces- 
sion, tax  revenues  poured  into  the  Treasury, 
and  by  1924  Mellon  was  ready  for  another 
cut,  this  time  driving  the  surtax  maximum 
to  40  per  cent  and  putting  a  40  per  cent  Ud 
on  inheritance  taxes.  The  Twenties  Roared. 

"Any  man  of  energy  and  InittatlTe  In  this 
country  can  get  what  he  vmnts  out  of  life," 
MeUon  asserted.  "But  when  that  Initiative  is 
crippled  by  legislation  or  by  a  tax  aystani 
which  denies  him  the  right  to  receive  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  his  earnings,  then  he  will  no 
longer  exert  himself,  and  the  country  will  be 
deprived  of  the  energy  on  which  its  continued 
greatness  depends." 

Mellon  didn't  fool  around.  As  national  pro- 
ductivity galloped  ahead,  conatimer  prices 
fell,  employment  expanded,  and  revenue  in- 
creased, CooUdge  staked  the  1924  election  on 
Mellon  s  proposal  to  cut  the  surtax  to  25  per 
cent  and  the  Inheritance  tax  to  a  top  of  25 
per  cent,  with  an  80  per  cent  credits  against 
state  inheritance  levies. 

A  COOUDGE  LANDSUDE 

The  New  York  Times,  which  in  those  days 
preferred  income  growth  to  income  distribu- 
tion, editorialized:  "Languid  critics  may  say 
there  is  nothing  Inspiring  in  humdrum  proj- 
ects to  enforce  Ooverimient  economy  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation.  But  they 
can  say  this  only  if  they  lack  the  imagina- 
tion to  perceive  what  Mr.  Mellon  actually 
means.  It  would  lighten  the  demands  upon 
millions  of  purses  bard  to  fill.  It  would  not 
only  do  away  with  oppressive  taxes.  It  would 
lower  the  cost  of  living.  It  woiild  release  cap- 
ital for  productive  industry  and  enterprise  of 
all  kinds.  This  would  result  in  fuUer  employ- 
ment of  labor,  multiplication  of  goods  lu 
common  consumption,  and  probably  bring 
about  a  period  of  great  and  legitimate  ex- 
pansion of  industry  and  commerce  never 
surprised  in  the  United  States." 

CooUdge  was  elected  in  a  landslide,  and  the 
Congress  that  swept  in  with  him  had  to  be 
retrained  by  Mellon  firom  cutting  tax  rates 
deeper  than  he  had  proposed.  Tlie  next  four 
years  were  as  glorious  as  the  Times  had  fore- 


cast. The  low  tax  rates  not  only  produced  an 
enormous  expansion  of  the  economy,  with 
real  per  capita  Income  Increases  approaching 
4  percent  a  year,  but  they  also  produced  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  pay  oS  almost  a  third  of 
the  national  d^t,  slicing  It  back  to  $17  bil- 
lion by  1928.  In  eight  years  American  pro- 
ductivity—output per  man-hour — increased 
by  30  per  cent. 

Diu'ing  these  glorious  years,  Secretary  ol 
Conomerce  Herbert  Hoover  had  nothing  much 
to  do  but  co-ordinate  disaster-relief  projects.  . 
winning  national  acclaim  for  his  kind  heart 
and  compassion.  Hoover  and  Mellon  were  not 
mutual  adBiirers,  and  after  Hoover's  1928 
election  Mellon  stayed  on  at  Treasury  only 
because  Hoover  could  not  fire  a  national  Re- 
publican hero.  But  it  was  broadcast  that 
Treasury  Undersecretary  Ogden  Mills,  a 
Hoover  man  appointed  without  consulting 
MeUon,  would  call  the  shots. 

SHAKY   WOKLD  ECONOMY 

Seven  months  after  Hoover  took  office  the 
stock  market  crashed,  not  the  result  of  fiscal 
policy,  but  of  economic  contraction  in  Eur- 
ope and  a  rapid  unwinding  of  most  of  the 
stock-market  loans  that  had  been  built  on 
the  excessive  monetary  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Hoover  turned  away  from  Mel- 
lon, who  had  advised:  'Tiquidate  labor, 
liquidate  stocks,  liquidate  the  farmers,  liqui- 
date real  estate,"  meaning  the  Government 
should  keep  hands  off  and  let  prices  fall  to 
a  new  equilibrium  that  would  provide  a 
sound  foundation  for  recovery. 

"Secretary  Mellon  was  not  hard-hearted." 
Hoover  wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "In  fact  he 
was  generous  and  sympathetic  ■with  all  suf- 
fering. He  felt  there  would  be  lesf  suffering 
If  his  course  were  pursued.  The  real  trouble 
with  him  was  that  he  insisted  that  this  was 
Just  an  ordinary  boom-slump.  .  .  ." 

Hoover  did  everything  he  could  think  of 
to  slow  liquidation.  He  got  businessmen  to 
pledge  to  hold  on  to  xineconomic  labor  and 
to  sustain  uneconomic  wage  rates.  He  tried 
to  prop  up  farm  prices.  He  argued  for  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  Reserve  credit.  And  he 
signed  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  to  pro- 
tect American  labor,  thereby  causing  a  fur- 
ther contraction  of  the  world  economy. 

BAIANCUfC   THE  BTTDCKT 

But  these  measures  only  delayed  liquida- 
tion and  were  probably  offset  to  a  degree  by 
a  1  per  cent  cut  in  the  corporate  tax  rate  in 
1930.  By  March  1931  the  New  York  Times 
could  suggest  that  the  economy  seemed  to 
have  gotten  over  the  worst  of  the  recession 
and  recovery  lay  ahead.  But  through  the 
summer,  another  outburst  of  trade  wars  in 
Europe  caused  further  global  economic  con-  ' 
tractions,  and  in  September  Great  Britain 
went  off  the  gold  standard,  adding  currency 
warfare  to  the  equation. 

On  the  heels  of  Britain's  decision.  Hoover 
decided  that  the  $2  billion  in  revenues  lost 
dxiring  the  recession  had  to  be  recovered  so 
the  budget  could  be  balanced.  He  boosted 
taxes  on  "luxuries  aiMl  nonessentials,"  raised 
the  inheritance  tax  to  45  per  cent  from  23 
per  cent,  raised  the  Income  tax  to  45  per  cent 
from  23  per  cent,  and  imposed  a  15  per  cent 
corporate  tax  rate.  The  Republican  Congress 
enacted  these  measures  in  the  summer  of 
1932  g<Mng  Into  the  teeth  of  the  Presidential 
elections,  banks  falling  left  and  right,  and 
the  stock  market  reeling. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  prototype  of  the 
Democratic  Spending  Santa  Claus,  was 
elected.  But  instead  of  Jiist  boosting  Federal 
spending,  pump  priming  as  it  was  called, 
Roosevelt  boosted  tax  rates  too.  In  four  years 
he  pushed  the  rates  beyond  where  they  had 
been  In  1920,  putting  the  highest  marginal 
tax  rate  to  92  per  cent.  The  Roosevelt  pre- 
scription was  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect."  The  idea.  p«lectly  suited  to 
a  Santa  Claus  who  prefers  mccone  redistribu- 
tion to  growth,  was  to  tax  money  away  from 
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tbe  well-to-do,  becauaa  they  were  not  spend- 
ing it  fast  enougb,  and  q>end  It  for  tbem. 

CONGRESS  qCTTB  TAXES 
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Not  only  didn't  com 
big  tax  hike  of  1936 
19S7,  Uie  recession  wltl 
altogether  the  Boosevel 
presslon  going  for  elg] 
Roosevelt's  tax  pollclf 
that  In  May  1938,  ovei-  FDR's  protests.  Re- 
publicans and  Southei^n  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress forced  repeal  of  !the  1936  tax  on  "un- 
distributed profits"  anq  cut  the  corporate  tax 
rate.  The  recession  officially  bottomed  out  the 
following  month.  I 

To  this  day,  the  two  main  economic 
theories  that  attempt  to  explain  the  Great 
Depression  Ignore  or  underestimate  the  Im- 
pact of  the  steady  inciease  in  tax  rates.  Ttie 
Keynesians  either  argiie  that  Roosevelt  did 
not  tax  or  spend  enovgh  or  simply  that  he 
did  not  spend  enough  The  monetarista,  led 
by  Milton  Friedman  believe  everything 
would  have  been  wonderful  if  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  in  1930  and  19!  l  had  printed  a  lot  of 
money. 

Keynesians  like  to  u-gue  that  spending, 
pure  and  simple,  brought  prosperity  during 
World  War  II.  But  the  U.S.  economy  revleved 
first  because  the  ETurof  ean  powers  liquidated 
wealth  to  wage  war,  sp  mding  that  wealth  on 
U.S.  exports  of  munitl<ins  and  materiel.  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  JBnanced  its  own  effort 
chiefly  through  bond  sales,  not  steep  tax- 
rate  increases.  Most  In^portant,  the  "tax"  on 
business  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
regulation  that  also  floiirlshed  under  the  New 
Deal  was  ended  as  l^uslnessmen  came  to 
Washington  to  run  tbi  war-mobillzatlon  ef- 
fort. In  addition,  liiqustry  could  write  oS 
against  taxes  all  war-ielated  capital  expan- 
sion; national  survivali  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  pei  tnit  producers  to  keep 
a  reasonable  share  of  1  heir  earnings. 

BECOVEKY   TJN9ER  TRUMAN 
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would  have  to  be  financed  with  Treasury 
bond  sales.  And  tbe«e  sales  would  "crowd 
out"  private  borrowers  from  the  capital 
market.  In  1974  Treasury  Secretary  Simon 
made  the  same  arguments  in  inveighing 
against  tax  cuts. 

Ignoring  these  kinds  of  arguments.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson  got  the  econ- 
omy moving  again  by  slashing  taxes  $20  bil- 
lion between  1962  and  1965,  doing  the  job 
the  OOP  Santa  Claus  should  have  done. 

But  as  business  expanded  and  the  tax 
base  grew,  the  Democrats  spent  the  increased 
revenues  that  poured  into  the  IVeasury.  The 
Great  Society  programs  of  1965  through  1968 
were  financed  by  these  tax  cuts.  So  was  the 
Increased  spending  for  the  Vietnam  War.  The 
Democrats  realized  that  the  Republicans 
would  never  call  for  a  tax  cut  unless  tbe 
Federal  budget  were  In  surplus,  so  they  engi- 
neered their  Spending  programs  In  a  way 
that  would  guarantee  spending  would  always 
outrun  revenues. 

REPtTBLICANS    PLAY    SCROOGE 

The  typical  Great  Society  legislation  that 
passed  in  1965  and  1966  called  for  spending  a 
few  dollars  the  first  year,  $1  million  or  so  the 
second  year,  and  $1  billion  in  the  third.  Tbe 
Democrats  were  spending  anticipated  reve- 
nues. TTiroughout  tbe  period,  Republicans 
continued  to  play  Scrooge,  carping  against 
Increased  spending  without  ever  offering  tbe 
obvious  alternative  of  tax  reduction.  Even 
with  a  Republican  back  in  tbe  White  House 
in  1969,  it  was  tbe  Democrats  who  pusbed 
tax  reduction  In  tbe  face  of  continuing  defi- 
cits. In  1969  and  in  1971,  tax  cuts  were  put 
through  over  Republican  budget  concerns. 
After  both,  the  economy  expanded  and  rev- 
enues Increased. 

In  learning  how  to  play  both  Santa 
Clauses,  the  Democratic  majorities  in  Con- 
gress grow  larger  and  larger.  They  can  alter- 
nate between  increased  spending  and  occa- 
sional tax  cuts  and  take  credit  at  the  polls 
for  both.  The  economy  suffers,  though,  be- 
cause tbe  Democrats  do  not  fulfill  both  roles 
with  equal  zest.  They  spend  with  exuber- 
ance and  cut  tax  rates  only  when  In  doing 
so  they  can  redistribute  incomes  from  the 
middle  and  upper  incomes  to  tbe  less  af- 
fluent. Americans,  discouraged  by  ever- 
increasing  tax  rates,  work  less  and  invest 
less,  devoting  more  time  to  leisure  and  a 
higher  portion  of  their  Income  to  current 
consumption.  Because  middle-  and  upper- 
income  Americans  are  the  most  productive 
(an  engineer  produces  more  than  a  ditch  dig- 
ger), taxing  them  the  most  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  economic  output. 

TAX    CTTTS — TIMTOLY 

Until  President  Ford  in  January  1975  tim- 
idly proposed  a  tax  cut  of  sorts  (three- 
quarters  of  his  $16  billion  package  was  a  re- 
bate on  1974  taxes,  not  Incentives  to  new 
production),  the  Republicans  had  gone  22 
years  without  proposing  the  kind  of  reduc- 
tion President  Eisenhower  rejected  in  1953 
upon  the  advice  of  his  Hooverllke  advisers. 

Both  President  Ford  and  Ronald  Reagan 
are  inching  toward  the  Mellon  approach. 
Still,  they  each  insist  in  one  way  or  another 
that  tax  reduction  be  bound  to  spending 
cuts.  This  is  an  Improvement  on  the  straight- 
forward demand  that  the  Spending  Santa  be 
shot.  But  the  Two-Santa  Claus  Theory  holds 
that  the  Republicans  should  concentrate  on 
tax-rate  reduction.  As  they  succeed  in  ex- 
panding incentives  to  produce,  they  will 
move  the  economy  back  to  full  employment 
and  thereby  reduce  social  pressures  for  pub- 
lic spending.  Just  as  an  Increase  in  Govern- 
ment spending  inevitably  means  taxes  must 
be  raised,  a  cut  In  tax  rates — by  expanding 
the  private  sector — will  diminish  the  relative 
size  of  the  public  sector. 

All  the  United  States  needs  now  to  prosper 
is  a  Coolidge  in  the  White  House,  a  Mellon 
at  Treasury,  and  a  GOP  tax-cutting  St.  Nick. 


FARM  POLICY:  SUCCESS  OR  LUCK? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
unacceptable  risks  which  farmers  and 
consumei-s  take  under  the  administia- 
tion's  present  farm  policy  are  described 
adequately  in  an  excerpt  from  a  March 
1,  1976,  column  by  Etominick  Costello, 
farm  editor  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spotlight  on  Aoricitltxjre 
(By  Dominick  Costello) 

Is  the  cviiTent  government  policy  on  max- 
imum sales  of  farm  crops  overseas  and  maxi- 
mum production  at  home  based  on  a  highly 
skilled  expert  who  made  the  plan,  or  just 
dumb  luck? 

There  Is  no  doubt  Agricultui'e  Secretary 
Earl  Butz  is  a  man  who  has  had  his  share 
of  luck.  The  Russian  crop  failiue  prevented 
the  failure  of  the  Butz  program. 

George  Meany  threw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  program  but  if  it  does  get  dry 
enough  to  cut  back  production  and  hold 
prices  up,  Butz  will  appear  to  be  vindicateci 
once  again. 

If  the  Russians  had  been  exporters  and 
not  Importers,  the  world  might  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  grain  and  fanners  around 
the  world  would  have  faced  a  price  situation 
that  would  have  ruined  most  of  them. 

In  any  normal  year  there  is  a  poor  crop 
in  some  part  of  the  world,  but  Earl  Butz  has 
managed  to  keep  his  little  red  farm  wagon 
rolling  In  spite  of  problems. 

Any  farmer  can  tell  you  that  given  the 
problems  of  weather,  sooner  or  later  the 
Butz  program  is  going  to  run  into  a  fcv; 
chuckholes  on  the  road  to  success. 
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KENT  STATE  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
maife  the  anniversary  of  a  national 
tragedy  which  occurred  6  years  ago  as  a 
small  group  of  national  guardsmen 
halted  a  noontime  campus  demonstra- 
tion against  America's  involvement  in 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia.  Four  young 
people  died  at  Kent  State  University 
while  attempting  to  convey  to  all  Ameri- 
cans their  message  of  peace  and  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Full  Circle"  authored 
by  a  former  student  leader  at  Kent  State 
University,  Peter  IDavies.  Tlie  article  is 
appearing  in  today's  edition  of  tlie  Kent 
Stater;  and  I  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Full  Circle 

(By  Peter  Davies) 
Six  years  ago  today  the  nation's  conscience 
was  jolted  by  unreal  television  filuas  show- 
ing us  combat  equipped  American  troops 
marching  across  your  campus  amidst  clouds 
of  tear  gas  and  then,  suddenly,  aiming  and 
firing  their  deadly  M-1  rifles  and  .45  pistols 
at  the  backs  of  fleeing  American  sons  and 
daughters.  The  jerky  images  of  gunfire  and 
terror  taking  place  on  the  picturesque  slopes 
of  a  mldwestem  campus  conjured  up  eerie 
reminders  of  a  similar  massacre  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  exactly  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  The  incident  in  Massachusetts 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Brit- 


ain's colonial  aspirations  in  America  and 
King  George  Ill's  determination  to  rule  over 
the  colonists  no  matter  what  it  might  take 
to  achieve  that  goal.  Tbe  incident  in  Ohio 
two  centuries  later  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  America's  interventionist  poli- 
cies in  Southeast  Asia  and  Richard  Nixon's 
ambition  to  complete  two  terms  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
crimes  might  have  to  be  committed  in  order 
to  achieve  that  end.  And  so.  in  a  sense,  the 
uh^on  had  come  full  circle  when  those  Ohio 
guarC^men  \uuiecessarily  opened  fire  on 
scores  of  helpless  young  men  and  women 
and  in  so  doing  turned  on  the  green  light 
at  the  White  House  that  spawned  presi- 
dential approval  of  the  Huston  Plan  and 
Watergate.  For  the  father  of  one  of  the 
students  killed  there  was  a  full  circle  in  his 
future  that  would  destroy  not  only  much 
of  bis  faith  in  American  justice,  but  also 
that  of  twelve  other  families  and  victims 
and  countless  citizens  who  recognized  the 
killings  at  Kent  State  for  what  they  really 
were,  a  blatantly  illegal  'epresslve  act  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  day  after  the  shootings  the  country's 
major  television  networks  showed  us  the 
grief  stricken  face  of  that  horrified  father 
as  he  struggled  to  speak  about  the  brief  life 
of  his  first  bom  child,  Allison  Krause.  "My 
daughter  was  not  a  radical,'  he  said.  "She 
was  a  feeling,  caring  person  who  was  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Israel,  or 
any  place  else.  She  was  not  a  member  of  a 
radical  group,  but  rather  acted  as  an  Indi- 
vidual who  felt  deeply."  On  that  warm 
Spring  day  of  May  4,  1970,  Arthur's  daughter 
had  gone  to  the  noon  rally,  along  with  her 
boy  friend,  Barry  Levine.  to  see  what  was 
going  on  and  to  protest  as  much  against  the 
Ohio  National  Guard's  occupation  of  your 
campus  as  to  demonstrate  her  disapproval 
of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  invade  Cam- 
bodia. 

"She  had  strong  feelings  for  people,"  Mr. 
Krause  told  the  television  audience,  "and 
demonstrated  this  by  working  with  patients 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  during 
the  summer  when  she  worked  with  epileptic 
children."  For  many  who  saw  Artluu*  Krause 
on  their  screens  the  evening  after  the  slaugh- 
ter the  utter  bewilderment  and  loneliness  of 
the  man,  as  he  tried  to  publicly  cope  with 
what  tbe  state  had  done  to  his  child,  was 
overwhelming.  By  doing  what  he  did,  Arthur 
Krause  focused  national  attention  on  the 
killing  of  the  other  three  students  and  the 
wounding  of  nine  more,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  condemna- 
tion and  cruel  vllllflcatlon  of  a  great  many 
Americans  who  approved  both  the  shootings 
and  the  consequences.  He  bore  that  public 
abuse  alone  for  many  months  because  he 
knew  his  daughter  had  fallen  victim  to  an 
act  of  murder,  as  had  those  who  perished 
with  Allison,  but  his  burden  was  made  that 
much  heavier  to  bear  by  the  silence  of  those 
whose  children  were  dead  and  wounded. 

In  the  aftermath  of  My  Lai  the  Nixon- 
Agnew  so-called  law  and  order  rhetoric  had 
given  birth  to  the  ultimate  horror  for  a 
democracy  and  inspired  the  immortal  cry, 
"Don't  shoot,  we  are  yotu-  children."  Of  all 
those  directly  affected  by  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  gunfire  only  one,  however,  bad  the 
courage  to  publicly  repudiate  the  President's 
callous  statement  that  dis.sent  turning  to 
violence,  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
"in\'ites  tragedy."  Arthur  Krause  did  this  by 
emphasizing  before  the  TV  cameras  that  the 
dead  and  wounded  were  Indeed  our  children, 
and  he  talked  about  bow  his  daughter  had 
phoned  home  thirty-six  hours  before  she 
•  was  killed.  "She  said  there  was  some  property 
damage  and  she  was  against  that.  She  was 
not  Involved  in  that.  But  she  felt  they  had 
\  to  demonstrate.  She  felt  they  had  to  do  this 
because  there  was  no  other  way  to  expi-ess 


themselves.  She  felt  that  the  war  in  Cambo- 
dia was  wrong."  His  last  words  to  Allison 
were.  "Stay  away  from  the  National  Guard." 
Six  years  ago  today,  at  12:45  p.m.,  she  was  343 
feet  away  from  the  National  Guard,  but  such 
a  great  distance  is  no  protection  against  the 
aimed  trajectory  of  an  M-1  buUet  that  can 
travel  almost  one  mile. 

Before  her  death  Allison  Krause  had 
shouted  obscenities  at  the  gttardsmeu  as 
they  marched  forth  to  disperse  a  perfectly 
legal  rally.  "Is  this  dissent  a  crime?"  her 
father  asked  the  next  day.  "Is  this  a  reason 
for  killing  her?"  Charles  W.  Colson,  in  bis 
recently  published  book,  relates  his  feelings 
as  he  watched  Arthur  Krause  asking  these 
questions  on  television.  Mr.  Colson  recalls 
how  angry  he  got  when  he  heard  Allison's 
father  ask,  "Have  we  come  to  such  a  rtate 
in  this  country  that  a  young  girl  has  to  be 
shot  because  she  disagrees  deeply  with  the 
actions  of  her  government?"  The  question 
implied  that  President  Nixon  vtras  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  Kent  State  kiUlngs,  and 
Colson  reacted  accordingly.  On  second 
thought,  however,  he  reports  feeling  that  in 
a  sense  Mr.  Kraiise  was  right,  and  that  be, 
too,  shared  with  Nixon  partial  responsibility 
for  what  had  happened  on  your  campus  six 
years  ago. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since  Mr.  Krause 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenged  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  by  saying  to  the  na- 
tion, "What  I  would  like  to  see  happen  is 
that  my  daughter's  death  and  those  of  the 
other  three  children  as  well  as  the  wounded 
not  be  in  vain."  Over  the  years  there  have 
been  grand  juries,  indictments  of  students 
and  eight  guardsmen,  and  three  major  trials, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  the  judicial  and 
moral  issues  posed  by  the  killings  at  Kent 
State  have  been  adroitly  circumvented  be- 
cause they  pose  a  chaUenge  to  our  conscience 
that  cannot  be  faced  up  to  vuitll  the  passage 
of  time  has  deadened  the  potential  national 
pain  that  the  truth  threatens  as  much  as 
six  years  later. 

It  is,  in  a  way,  very  much  like  the  i-ecent 
disclosures  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt had  been  informed  of  Japan's  1941  deci- 
sion to  attack  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  Win- 
ston Chitrchill  was  advised,  through  the  code- 
breaking  system  known  as  "Ultra-Secret", 
that  the  German  air  force  v.as  going  to  "ob- 
literate" Coventry  from  the  air  in  the  early 
forties.  In  both  instances  the  national  lead- 
ers decided  to  sacrifice  innocent  human  lives 
for  the  national  secvurity  of  their  respective 
countries  rather  than  warn  the  victims  of 
the  impending  disasters.  And  so  it  wUl  be 
with  Kent  State  several  decades  from  now 
when  Americans  wiU  learn,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, that  the  shootings  on  your  campus 
did  not  just  suddenly  happen  but  occurred 
as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  decision,  at  the 
national  level,  to  "put  the  lid"  on  potential 
campus  violence  against  President  Nixon's 
decision  on  Cambodia.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  the  Kent  State  case  shotild 
run  its  course  through  our  judicial  system 
with  such  negative  results. 

The  final  answer  to  Mr.  Krause 's  haunting 
question,  "It  this  dissent  a  crime?".  Is  "Yes", 
It  is,  and  not  only  that,  it  is  a  crime  war- 
ranting stunmary  execution.  How  ironic  that 
this  affirmative  answer  should  come  as  we 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  great  democracy.  Even  worse  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  had,  indeed,  come  to  such 
a  state  In  this  country,  under  Richard  Nixon, 
that  a  young  girl  had  to  be  shot  because  she 
disagreed  deeply  with  the  actions  of  her  gov- 
ernment. May  we  never  again  tolerate  sucii 
politically  orchestrated  hatred  for  any  minor- 
ity in  this  country  be  they  college  students, 
black  Americans.  Jews,  American  Indians, 
Puerto  Ricans,  or  whatever.  At  your  campus, 
six  years  ago  today,  prejudice  reared  its  ugly 
'  head  and  was  emotionally  gratified  in  a 
fiLsilade  of  gunflre  that  killed  four,  para- 


lysed Dean  Kahler  for  life,  and  wounded 
eight  others.  Tbe  phychological  input  to 
those  few  guardsmen  who  aimed  their  weap- 
ons at  the  fieelng  students  was.  In  my  opin- 
ion, furnished  by  the  Nixon  cabal  of  Agnew. 
Mitchell,  Haldeman  and  E3irlichinan.  The 
physical  input  to  pull  the  triggers  of  those 
M-1  rifles  and  .45  pistols  was  provided  in 
terms  of  an  order  that  certain  guardsmen, 
just  like  certain  soldiers  under  Lt.  Calley,  un- 
hesitatingly carried  out  in  the  interests  of 
so-caUed  national  security.  History,  I  believe', 
will  show  that  this  order  to  shoot  some  stu- 
dents came  down  the  pike  from  the  White 
House  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


GRAIN  INSPECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Piesident.  la*t 
Monday  this  body  spent  several  horn's 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  de- 
bating a  bill  to  refonn  the  grain  inspec- 
tion system. 

In  three  paragraphs,  tlie  farm  editor 
of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star  sums  up  the 
reason  for  enactment  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  bill,  and  why  our 
position  should  prevail  in  the  fortlicom- 
ing  conference  with  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt frwn  the  March  1,  1976,  column  by 
Dominick  Costello  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows : 

Spotlight  on  AGRict'LTi'RV 
(By  Dominick  Costello ) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiue  is 
squlnnhig  like  a  fishing  worm  on  a  hot  stove 
as  it  tries  to  wiggle  out  of  farmer  demands 
for  a  totaUy  federalized  grain  iuspeclion  sys- 
tem. 

The  sweetheart  relationship  between  tbe 
grain  trade  and  tbe  department  simply  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  All  tbe  private  grading 
agencies  must  be  forced  under  a  federal 
checking  system  or  we  will  continue  to  have 
graft. 

It  will  be  more  expensive,  but  not  nearly 
as  expensive  as  what  it  is  costing  U.S.  farm- 
ers In  lost  sales  and  resulting  lov/er  prices. 


PROXMIRE  SECOND  B-1  SPEECH 
AND  AIR  FORCE  REPLY 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Ml-.  President,  con- 
sistent with  my  commitment  to  place 
each  Air  Force  rebuttal  to  my  B-1 
speeches  in  the  Record,  today  I  will  in- 
clude an  Air  Force  statement  in  response 
to  the  second  speech  in  my  series  which 
was  delivered  May  3,  1976.  The  full  text 
of  my  original  remarks  also  will  be  in- 
cluded today  so  that  a  comparison  can 
be  made  at  one  point  in  the  Record. 

Furthermore,  my  comments  on  the  Air 
Force  position  will  be  noted  as  appropri- 
ate. In  order  therefore  will  follow  first, 
my  original  second  speech,  then  the  Aii- 
Force  rebuttal,  then  my  comments  on  the 
Air  Force  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  cited  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    CLOSEn    L,OOK    at    the    B-1'S    PiatFORMAKCK 

Advantages 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   of  all   the 
manv  defenses  raised  In  behalf  of  the  B-I 
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often  heard  is  the 
Ihe  B-l  will  provide 
capability.  And 
labody  some  note- 
e  it  desirable  in 
for  more  than  (2 
should  be  get- 
money.  After  all. 
womau,  and  child 


m^i 


pec  pie 


program,  perhaps  the  mos ; 
significant  improvement 
to   U.S.   strategic   bombing 
clearly   the   B-l    does   e 
worthy  advances  that 
certain  respects.  Certalnlr 
billion  the  American 
ting  something  for  theij 
this  is  $100  for  every  mar , 
in  the  country 

Some  of  the  advantage^ 
over   the   B-52    are: 
greater  hardening  agaius  . 
sure  from  nuclear  effect! 
capabilities;  higher 
radar  cross-section;  and 

This   list   of   major 
steadily  shrinking  since 
B-l   program.  Forever 
greater  range,  lower 
many  others.  And  as  wU 
even  the  stlll-existlng 
to  question. 

A.    SUPERSONIC    CJAPABIUrr 

Of  all  the  advantages  cited  for  the  B-i. 
supersonic  capability  Is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  over-rated  anc:  least  understood. 
The  B-1'8  supersonic  cajabillty  makes  the 
plane  suffer  very  severe  penalties  in  terms  of 
weight,  cost,  complexity,  1  and  subsonic  per- 
formance. Yet  in  terms  6f  any  realistic  stra- 
tegic mission,  the  B-l's  stipersonic  capability 
will  simply  not  be  used;  t  lus.  It  should  prob- 
ably fall  under  a  categor^  " 
tages." 

The  chief  JustlflcatloA  for  making  any 
strategic  bomber  supersonic  Is  to  enhance 
Its  penetration  capability.  Since  bombers 
can    never    hope    to    outrun    missiles.    It 
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cited  'or  the  B-l 
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stemming  from  greater 
red  visibility,  reduced 
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flight  only  at  raedltmi  ind  high  altitudes. 
The  B-l  will  be  capible  of  supersonic 
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ago,  even  for  the  supersonic  FB-111  and  the 
old  B-58,  because  such  a  flight  mode  makes 
a  bomber  easily  visible  U>  radar.  As  a  result 
all  the  emphasis  in  recimt  years  has  been 
on  low  level  penetratloi  for  bombers.  In 
addition  to  radar  vxanefabinty,  a  B-l  fly 
ing  supersonlcally  would 
nerable  to  Infrared-seeking  weapons  and 
tracking  devices.  This  ai  ises  because  at  su 
personic  speeds,  especial  y  at  Mach  1.6,  the 
B-l's  engines  will  have 
turned  on.  Under  these 
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tanker  dependence.  Indeed,  the  combat  mi.s- 
slon  requirements  for  the  B-l  apparently 
do  not  include  a  supersonic,  high  altitude 
requirement:  Should  the  need  arise,  the  B-l 
could  also  penetrate  at  supersonic  speeds 
at  high  altitude.  An  extreme  example  of  the 
impact  of  supersonic  capability  on  B-l  range 
Is  seen  by  the  fact  that  a  B-l  'operating 
supersonlcally  for  Its  whole  mission  would 
not  be  capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union 
and  returning. 

These  performance  costs  are  only  the  di- 
rect costs  of  the  B-l's  supersonic  capability. 
Less  direct  but  no  less  Important  are  the  pen- 
allies  embedded  in  the  B-ls  design  by  its  su- 
personic capability.  An  entirely  subsonic  B-l 
could  use  more  efficient  Jet  engines — sim- 
Uar  to  those  on  the  747  and  DC-IQ— that 
would  extend  the  B-l's  range  and  lower  its 
infrared  signature.  Thus  the  B-l  is  denied 
longer  range,  lower  IR  signature,  greater  tar- 
get flexibility,  heavier  payload,  greater  eva- 
sive maneuver  capability,  shorter  take-off 
distance,  and  thus  overall  higher  surviva- 
bility, all  because  of  its  supersonic  capability. 
Additional  subsonic  compromises  had  to  be 
made  In  the  fuselage  and  wing  design  in 
order  to  give  the  B-l  a  supersonic  capability. 

SWmC-WINC    ISSTTE 

The  Air  Force  claims  that  the  cost  of  the 
sxipersonlc  capability  Is  relatively  low  be- 
cause even  a  subsonic-only  B-l  would  have 
to  have  the  swing  wing  for  acceptable  flying 
qualities  during  on-the-deck  penetration. 
While  the  swing  wing  does  Improve  the  B-l's 
penetration  flying  qualities  at  low  altitude, 
there  are  other  ways  to  do  this.  It  is  not 
clear  that  bomber  designers  would  want  to 
give  a  subsonic  penetrator  a  swing  wing,  since 
that  choice  Incurs  a  substantial  weight,  vol- 
ume, and  complexity  penalty  in  the  design. 
In  fact,  Boeing  and  General  Dynamics,  who 
competed  with  Rockwell  for  the  B-l  contract, 
submitted  alternative  fixed-wing  designs  to 
the  Air  Force  along  with  their  swing- wing 
proposals.  And  as  late  as  1  year  ago  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  costs,  the  Air  Force  was  re- 
examining the  need  for  a  variable  sweep 
wing. 

In  a  letter  on  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
a  cost-effectiveness  study  on  the  B-l's  super- 
sonic capability  the  GAO  said : 

"One  of  the  important  factors  that  must 
be  considered  when  trying  to  determine 
whether  the  supersonic  capability  should  be 
eliminated  is  that  the  design  of  the  aircraft 
for  the  high  subsonic  speed  mission  gives  it 
an  Inherent  supersonic  capability."  (Letter 
of  Dec.  24,  1975,  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.,  B-163058,  page  2.) 

The  GAO  explains: 

"The  low-altitude,  high  subsonic  speed 
and  the  fast-base  escape  reqxiiremeuts  dic- 
tate a  design  with  the  swlng-wIng  and  high 
thru.st  engines.  According  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  additional  flexibility  of  supersonic  sjjeed 
is  worth  the  small  additional  cost."  (Ibid.) 

GAO  appears  correct  In  one  regard — a 
swing-wing  design  possibly  would  be  desir- 
able for  a  subsonic  bomber.  There  the  simi- 
larity ends.  For  Instance,  a  subsonic  pene- 
trating bomber  would  have  engines  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  the  B-l.  High  bypass 
ratio  turbofans,  such  as  those  powering  the 
747  and  DC-10,  would  give  the  subsonic 
bomber  extremely  high  thrust  at  takeoff 
without  the  need  for  a  fuel  guzzling  after- 
burner such  as  that  required  by  the  B-l 
engines.  These  ultrahigh  efficient  turbofans 
simply  cannot  be  used  on  supersonic  air- 
craft. It  is  a  certainty  that  a  subsonic-only 
version  of  the  B-l  would  have  radically  dif- 
ferent, and  much  more  efficient,  designs  for 
the  fuselage,  the  engines,  and  the  wing  Itself. 

The  recent  Air  Force  -announcement  that 
the  B-l  top  speed  will  be  slashed  from  Mach 
2.2  to  Mach  1.6  offers  insight  into  the  real 
value  of  the  much-vaunted  supersonic  capa- 
bility. The  Air  Force  adopted  this  modifica- 
tion In  order  to  reduce  the  spiralling  B-l 


costs,  but  In  fact,  the  program  cost  savings 
realized  will  only  be  $240  million. 

In  other  words,  the  Air  Force  tradf-d  off 
half  of  the  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-l 
for  a  mere  1-percent  savings  in  total  pro- 
gram costs.  If  supersonic  capability  Is  such 
a  critical  necessity  for  our  next  strategic 
bomber,  why  did  the  Air  Force  sell  half  of  it 
for  such  a  pittance?  The  Air  Force  main- 
tains that  all  features  eliminated  from  the 
B-l  were  done  on  the  basis  of  cost-effective- 
ness. Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings, fiscal  year  1977.  part  10,  page  5563.  So 
If  the  cost  savings  of  eliminating  supersonic 
capability  are  that  small,  the  effectiveness  of 
supersonic  capability  must  be  miniscule. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  Mach  1.6 
the  B-l  could  not  begin  to  outrun  anything 
but  the  oldest  current  Soviet  interceptors. 

I.    DOLLAR    COST    OF    STTPERSCNIC    CAPABILITT 

The  dollar  cost  of  superso.ilc  capability 
should  also  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Air  Force 
claims  that  the  cost  is  only  15  percent  of  the 
procurement  cost.  GAO  letter  report,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1975.  This,  of  covirse.  Ignores  the  sub- 
stantial performance  cost  Just  discussed. 
Even  if  one  accepts  the  Air  Force  estimate, 
which  others  dispute  as  being  too  low,  the 
cost  of  supersonic  capability  would  amount 
to  a  cost  of  $3  billion.  That  aunount  would 
be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  $2.1  billion 
cost  of  reengineering  the  B-52  fleet.  Yet  this 
$3  billion  will  be  spent  for  a  supersonic  capa- 
blUty  that  Is  strategically  useless  and  which 
degrades  the  vital  subsonic  performance  of 
the  plane.  , 

And  there  are  doubts  over  that  15  per- 
cent figure.  As  stated  earUer,  the  present 
costly  designs  of  tlie  fuselage  and  ahfoll 
are  all  made  necessary  by  the  superyonic 
recjulrement,  and  possibly  that  of  the  swing 
wing  as  well.  Other  Air  Force  officials  a  few 
years  ago  put  the  monetary  cost  of  the 
supersonic  capabUlty  at  20  to  30  percent, 
and  other  officials  higher  still.  In  1968,  the 
Defense  Department  estimated  the  cost  to. 
be  as  much  as  30  percent  higher  than  a  sub- 
sonic bomber. 

Also,  maintenance  costs  have  been  tra- 
ditionally higher  for  supersonic  aircraft  than 
for  subsonic  ones. 

n.     AIR    FORrE    JUSTIFICATION     FOR     SUPERSONIC 
CAPABILITY 

In  the  face  of  all  these  cost,  mission  and 
performance  drawbacks  to  the  B-l's  super- 
sonic ci^abUlty,  why  does  the  Air  Force 
want  this  expensive  cation?  The  following 
responses  are  usually  heard : 

First.  It  can  be  used  to  burst  thiough  a 
Soviet  AWACS  threat; 

Second.  It  can  be  used  once  the  Soviet 
air  defense  tlireat  has  been  serioasly  de- 
graded: 

Third.  It  can  be  used  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  of  potential  U.S.  Interest  where  de- 
fenses against  high  altitude  penetrations  do 
not  exist; 

Foiirth.  Supersonic  capability  forces  the 
Soviets  to  divert  resources  in  order  to  defend 
against  such  a  peneti-ation  mode;  and 

Fifth.  Supersonic  capability  gives  the  B-l 
added  flexibility  which  a  subsonic-only 
uomber  would  not  have. 

Each  argument  merits  individual  atten- 
tion. 

First.  Supcrojnlc  capability  can  be  used  to 
enable  the  B-l  to  burst  Uirough  a  Soviet 
AWACS — SUAWACS— threat.  This  argument 
Is  unconvincing,  for  the  B-l  or  any  super- 
sonic bomber.  In  order  to  fly  supersonlcally. 
the  B-l  will  have  to  leave  the  safer  envi- 
ronment of  low-level  penetration  and  climb 
to  high  altitude.  In  exchange  for  the  higher 
penetration  speed,  the  B-l  would  be  vastly 
more  visible  to  the  Soviet  AWACS  radar  and 
ground-based  radais.  And  the  greatly  in- 
creased infrared  signature  of  the  B-l  at 
these  speeds  would  make  it  much  more  vul- 
nerable    to    surface-to-air    and    alr-to-alr 
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missiles.  A  cheaper  and  much  more  effective 
alternative  for  the  SUA W ACS  threat  would 
be  antl-SUAWACS  missUe.  The  Air  Force 
started  to  work  on  the  Hound  D(«  2  as  a 
SUAWACS  killer,  but  for  some  reason  baited 
its  development.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Hound  Dog  2  could  be  carried  by 
the  B-52  but  not  by  the  B-l. 

The  bomber  defen.se  mlasile.  which  Is  tak- 
ing studied  by  the  Air  Force  and  which  will 
be  compatible  with  both  the  B-62  and  B-l, 
Is  a  much  more  appropriate  and  cheaper 
method  for  countering  a  SUAWACS  threat 
than   is   supersonic    capability. 

Second.  Supersonic  capability  can  be  used 
once  the  Soviet  air  defense  threat  has  been 
seriously  degraded. 

This  argument  Is  puzzling.  If  Soviet  air 
defenses  are  degraded  so  much  that  super- 
sonic high  altitude  penetration  Is  feasible, 
why  would  not  subsonic  high  altitude  pene- 
tration be  feasible  as  well?  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  narrow  set  of  circumstances  could 
exist  where  supersonic  but  e  t  subsonic 
high  altitude  penetration  would  be  feasible. 
Yet  it  seems  foolish  to  spend  so  much  for 
such  an  unlikely  event,  especially  consider- 
ing the  tremendous  range  penalty  of  super- 
sonic flight. 

Third.  Supersonic  capability  can  be  used 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  of  potential  U.S. 
interest  where  defenses  against  high  altitude 
penetrators  do  not  exist. 

The  same  reasoning  used  in  the  second 
argument  applies  here  as  well.  If  defenses 
against  high  altitude  penetratc»-s  do  not  exist, 
then  there  would  be  no  reason  to  fly  super- 
sonlcally. Subsonic  high  altitude  flight  would 
be  Just  as  effective  and  would  not  reduce  the 
plane's  range  and  target  flexibility  as  super- 
sonic flight  does. 

Fourth.  Supersonic  capability  forces  the 
Soviets  to  divert  resources  in  order  to  de- 
fend against  such  a  penetration  mode. 

The  basis  for  this  argtunent  is  that  de- 
fense against  supersonic  high  altitude  pene- 
tatktlon  requires  a  substantially  different  sort 
of  hardware  than  defense  against  Subsonic 
penetration.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  re- 
source diversion  argument  are,  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  must  defend  against  a 
supersonic  bomber  threat  anyway,  no  mat- 
ter what  Congress  decides  on  the  B-l.  The 
Soviets  must  defend  against  our  supersonic 
FB-111  and  the  French  Mirage  IV-A.  For- 
ward-based and  carrier-deployed  supersonic 
U.S.  aircraft  also  have  a  nuclear  strike  po- 
tential against  the  U.S.S.R.  Not  knowUig 
ahead  of  time  to  which  targets  these  air- 
craft would  be  directed,  the  Soviets  already 
have  to  defend  many  of  their  targets  against 
the  possibility  of  a  supersonic  aircraft  at- 
tack. Admittedly  the  FB-111  cannot  now 
reach  all  targets  In  the  Soviet  Union  when 
it  Is  based  In  the  United  States.  But  in  their 
air  defense  planning  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  hedge  against  the  possibilities  of:  Sub- 
stantial refueling;  one-way  missions;  and 
forward  deployment  of  the  FB-llls  In  a  crisis. 

Fifth.  Supersonic  capability  gives  the  B-l 
added  flexibility  which  a  .subsonic-only 
bomber  would  not  have. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  to  be  true: 
Since  the  B-l  can  fly  both  supersonlcally 
and  Eubsonlcally,  It  will  be  capable  of  per- 
forming a  supersonic  mission  should  the 
need  ever  artse.  But  this  is  a  narrow  and 
incorrect  interpretation  of  flexibility.  In  re- 
turn for  a  capability  that  has  been  strategi- 
cally obsolete  for  15  years,  the  B-l  must 
sacrifice  flexibility  in  range,  payload,  tanker 
dependency,  evasive  maneuver  capability, 
and  infrared  slgnatin-e,  among  others.  It  vras 
precisely  over  this  Issue  that  there  arose 
strong  controversy  within  the  Air  Force,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  1969  and  1970. 
The  White  House  and  OMB  made  .such  strong 
arguments  against  the  B-l's  supersonic  ca- 


pability that  it  toc^  the  threat  of  resignation 
by  the  then-Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard,  before  the  White  Hooae  g»v« 
In  and  approved  the  supersonic  capability. 
And  as  shown  earlier,  this  obsolete  and  un- 
necessaty  supersonic  capability  is  coetlng 
the  United  States  a  minimum  of  $3  billicm. 
This  alone  should  give  one  pause  about  the 
B-l  program. 

B.     HARDENING     AGAINST     NUCLEAR     EFFECTS 

In  any  new  strategic  bomber,  improving 
its  survivability  against  the  effects  of  nuclear 
blast  Is  desirable.  In  times  past  it  might  have 
been  conceded  that  this  is  a  critically  im- 
portant advantage  for  the  B-l,  primarily  for 
prelaunch  survivability.  However,  recent 
statements  by  high  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials have  almost  completely  discounted  the 
vedue  of  this  sidvantage  in  prelaunch  surviv- 
ability. In  his  1976  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr.  Malcolm 
Currle,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Rn- 
glneerlng,  stated  that  the  Joint  strategic 
bomber  study  "has  brought  out  that  the 
hardness  of  the  KC-13&'s  can  assure  an  ade- 
quate level  of  prelaimch  survivability." 

Since  the  B-S2  Is  of  the  same  generation  as 
the  KC-136  and  has  similar  takeoff  charac- 
teristics, this  would  seem  to  alleviate  con- 
cern that  the  B-52  as  it  now  exists  would  not 
have  an  adequate  level  of  prelaunch  surviv- 
ability. Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  B-IS 
will  be  on  active  SAO  duty  through  the 
1990's  offers  assurance  that  the  B-63  has  an 
acceptable  level  of  hardness  against  nuclear 
attacks.  And  as  will  be  discussed  later,  a  B-63 
with  new  engines  will  have  improved  takeoff 
performance.  Thus,  though  the  B-l  ia  ra- 
peiior  to  the  B-62  in  heirdenlng  against  nu- 
clear effects,  this  advantage  is  not  of  over- 
riding Importance. 

C.  IMPROVED  TAKEOFF  CAPABILrnES 

This  is  another  advantage  that  up  until  a 
few  months  ago  seemed  to  be  of  measurable 
importance.  The  B-l  was  to  have  a  shorter 
takeoff  capability  and  quicker  reaction  time 
than  the  B-52,  enhancing  Its  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability. But  once  again.  Dr.  Cunie's  state- 
ment on  "the  adequate  level  of  prelaunch 
survivability"  of  the  KC-135  calls  this  belief 
into  question.  The  KC-135  is  basically  no 
more  dispersible  than  the  B-62,  and  cannot 
fly  away  any  faster,  so  one  must  conclude 
that  the  B-52  even  as  it  now  exists  is  not 
t  nacceptably  inferior  to  the  B-l  in  this  re- 
sptect.  And  as  will  be  described  later,  a  B-S2 
retrofitted  with  new  engines  will  have  nearly 
the  same  takeoff  distance  as  the  now-de- 
graded takeoff  distance  of  the  B-l.  Thus,  the 
B-l  may  have  little  better  takeoff  capabilities 
than  a  cheaply  modified  B-52. 

D.  HIGHER  PENETRATION  SPEED 

Higher  penetration  speed  Is  chiefly  im- 
portant because  it  reduces  the  time  a  bomber 
must  spend  over  hostile  territory.  This  then 
reduces  the  bomber's  vulnerability  to  air  de- 
fenses. Yet  the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
found  that  the  performances  of  the  B-l  and 
B-52  In  penetration  were  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  performance  of  their  electronic  coun- 
termeasure,  ECM.  This  would  indicate  that, 
all  things  equal,  higher  penetrating  speed  Is 
desirable,  but  that  overall  penetration  suc- 
cess is  much  more  dependent  upon  the  ECM 
package  contained  in  the  bomber  than  on 
Its  penetration  speed.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  was  saying 
some  years  ago: 

"The  most  Impoi-tant  factor  in  manned 
strategic  weapons  systems  appears  to  be  the 
weaponry  and  penetration  aids  carried;  the 
characteristics  of  the  carrier  are  a  second- 
ary consideration,  except  as  they  relate  to 
penetration  aid  effectiveness."  (Hearings  on 
Military  Posture,  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, February-April  1967,  pages  499-500.) 

Furthermore,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  the 
penetration  speed  of  the  B-52  can  be  im- 
proved  with  new  engines.  One  anonymous 


source  within  the  industry  has  stated  that  a 
reengineered  B-62  with  additional  struc- 
tural modiflcations  could  have  the  same  pen- 
etration speed    Mxdi  0.86 — as  the  B-l. 

E.  LOWKR  RADAR  CROSS  SECTION 

This  Is  certainly  a  big  advantage  that  the 
B-l  has  over  the  B-62,  though  once  again  the 
Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  ECM  Is  the  most  Important  variable 
in  assessing  bomber  penetrability.  Further- 
more, from  the  point  of  view  of  radar  detect - 
abUlty,  the  B-l  Is  at  a  great  disadvantage  , 
compared  to  the  cruise  missile.  The  cruise 
missile  IR  practically  Invisible  to  radar,  hav- 
ing the  radar  cross-section  of  a  seagull. 

.  ■        T.    LABGEB    PATLOAD 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  larger  payload 
advantage  Is  very  puzzling,  to  say  the  least. 
Some  B-l  Mithusiasts  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  the  B-l  will  carry  three  times  the  pay- 
load  of  the  B-52.  "Why  the  B-l?"  North 
American  Rockwell  brochure.  While  It  Is  true 
that  the  B-l  can  carry  three  times  the  num- 
ber oC  SBAirs  taitflmaUy  than  the  B-&a— 24 
versus  8 — ^thls  is  almost  meaningless,  as  the 
B-8a  carries  an  extra  12  SRAM's  under  its 
wings,  and  four  additional  conventional 
weiHIXHis— Mark-28  gravity  nuclear  bombs — 
in  its  forward  bomb  bay,  malung  a  total  of 
24  wet^rana  p^*  B-&2,  the  same  number  as  the 
B-l  carrtes.  "Modernizing  the  Strategic 
Bomber  FcHxe,"  Quenbeck  and  Wood,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  1976,  page  26.  Thus 
B-l  pajrload  advantage  over  the  B-62  thus 
simply  melts  away. 

Industry  sources  state  that  the  B-l  will 
probably  never  carry  any  weapons  externally 
because  of  the  resulting  range  degradation 
which  the  B-l  can  Ill-afford.  MaJ.  Oen.  H.  M. 
Darmstandler,  special  assistant  for  the  B-l 
to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  told  a  groitp 
of  congressional  staffers  that  carrying  the 
ALCM  externally  would  result  In  "a  15  per- 
cent degradation  of  range."  U.S.  Senate  staff 
brieOng.  May  15,  1076. 

Purthermw*,  the  total  weapons  capacity  of 
the  B-52  could  be  increased  beyond  that  of 
the  B-l  by  relatively  simple  modifications. 
By  extending  the  bomb  bay  aftward,  the 
B-52  could  be  modified  to  carry  two  or  even 
three  SRAM  rotary  launchers  Internally.  This 
should  not  require  stretching  the  aircraft 
fuselage.  Including  the  twelve  missiles  It  can 
carry  externally,  the  B-52  could  thus  carry  a 
mix  of  28  or  possibly  36  SRAM's  and  cruise 
missiles.  Again  note  that  the  B-l  can  carry 
only  24. 

DISAPPOINTMENT     WITH     AIR     FORCE     HANDLING 
OF    B-l     DATA 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment with  the  way  the  Air  Force  has 
handled  this  exchange  of  Information.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  series  of  speeches,  I  thought 
that  the  purpose  woidd  be  to  disseminate  as 
much  Information  about  the  B-l  as  possible. 
In  order  to  do  this,  I  told  the  Air  Force  that 
1  would  put  their  replies  to  my  speeches  in 
the  Record.  I  have  done  so  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  an  experiment,  I 
provided  a  full  copy  of  my  speech  several 
days  In  advance  to  the  Air  Force.  In  turn, 
they  promised  to  provide  me  with  whatever 
response  they  might  choose  to  make.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  fair  way  of  handling  a  com- 
plicated issue — even  more  than  fair  in  thot 
the  Air  Force  would  in  effect  have  the  la-st 
word  on  the  day  of  my  speech. 

Well,  several  things  have  gone  wronp. 
W^hen  the  Air  Force  reply  arrived  In  my 
office  the  morning  of  my  first  speech,  my 
staff  asked  If  this  was  the  full  response  or 
WR.S  there  more  that  had  been  provided  to 
the  press  or  other  people.  My  staff  was  a-s- 
sured  by  two  Air  Force  officials  that  indeed 
this  was  the  full  response.  Only  later  did 
the  Air  Force  admit  that  in  addition  to  this 
reply  to  my  office  they  had  made  available 
a  diflcrent  and  much  more  extensive  rebuttol 
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SENATOR  PF  OXMIRE 

1.  Some  of  the  advantages  cited  for  the 
B-1  over  the  B-52  are : 

Supersonic  capability. 

Oreater  hardening  a^inst  thermal  over 
pressure  nuclear  effects 

Improved  take-off  capf  bllitles 

Higher  penetration 

Lower  radar  cross-i 

Larger  payload. 

This  list  of  major 
steadily   shrinking   slni^ 
the  B-1  program, 
are  greater  range,  lowe/ 
and  many  others. 
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I  used  figures  assuming  a  full  SRAM  load. 
The  Air  Force  should  supply  the  costs  of  the 
other  weapons  on  each  B-1  for  an  accurate 
comparison. 

Fifth,  I  still  have  not  received  the  Infor- 
mation I  requested  from  the  Air  Force  In  the 
first  speech.  They  criticized  some  of  my  data 
but  neglected  to  provide  the  hard  evidence 
to  support  their  own  case.  Therefore,  I  again 
call  ujjon  the  Air  Force  to  provide  that  data. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  full  comparlEon  of  the 
original  ."pecificatlon  of  the  B-1  In  1969. 
when  initially  presented  to  Congress,  com- 
pared to  Its  degraded  speciflcatlons  today.  I 
am  referring  to  an  itemization  of  the  per- 
formance degradations  in  the  B-1.  And  the 
costs  of  reengineering  the  B-52  and  the  stud- 
ies that  have  been  performed  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  whether  or  not  the  747  or  other 
wide  bodied  Jets  could  be  used  for  stand-off 
bomber  platform  and  what  studies  have  been 
done  on  this  subject,  and  the  full  life  cycle 
costs  of  the  B-1  coupled  together  with  the 
full  production  cost  of  the  B-1.  Those  are 
highly  relevant  statistics  which  are  critical 
to  the  Air  Force  case.  But  so  far  they  have 
been  lacking.  ^ 

SUMMABT  OF  AnCTJMENTS 

Zu  conclusion,  Mr.  President  I  want  to 
summarize  the  principal  arguments  of  this 
second  speech. 

First,  it  appears  that  the  alleged  perform- 
ance advantages  of  the  B-l  bomber  are  ex- 
aggerated or  useless  compared  to  other  bomb- 
er alternatives. 

For  example.  Its  supersonic  capability  Is 
vastly  overrated  and  causes  severe  penalties 
in  terms  of  weight,  cost,  and  mission.  The 
low  level  supersonic  capability  for  the  B-1 
has  been  dropped.  Now  It  must  use  Its  super- 
sonic capability  at  high  and  medium  al- 
titudes where  it  Is  viilnerable  to  radar  de- 
tection. Furthermore  due  to  the  tremendous 
heat  exhausted  in  supersonic  filght,  the  B-1 
will  be  more  vulnerable  to  heat  seeking 
missiles. 

Supersonic  flight  also  decreases  the  range 
of  aircraft  since  It  uses  so  much  more  fuel. 
A  B-1  fljrlng  supersonic  for  an  entire  mission 
would  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
back. 

Supersonic  flight  therefore  will  most  likely 
be  used  only  over  enemy  airspace  If  at  all. 
There  the  B-1  faces  a  trade  off  between  less 
time  over  target  and  Increased  vulnerability 
due  to  its  heat  production. 

The  XJ.S.S.R.  has  the  most  heavily  defended 
airspace  on  Earth.  We  wlU  be  flying  into  the 
teeth  of  their  defenses — not  a  wise  mUltary 
strategy.  There  is  a  very  real  probability 
that  these  attacks  into  the  USJSJl.  could 
res\ilt  In  very  high  attrition  rates  resulting 
in  what  could  be  suicide  missions  for  our 
pilots. 

Bomber  flight  time  to  target  involving 
hours  matters  very  little  when  missiles  can 
reach  the  same  targets  In  30  minutes.  Al- 


ready the  Air  Force  has  reduced  the  super- 
sonic c^ability  of  the  B-1  dramatically 
from  Mach  2.2 — 2.2  times  the  speed  of 
sound — to  Mach  1.6.  This  makes  the  B-l 
far  too  slow  to  outrun  'modern  Soviet  fight- 
ers. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-l  will 
cost  at  least  $3  billion,  or  more  than  enough 
to  reengine  the  B-52  fieet  and  produce  a 
very  effective  subsonic  bomber. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  supersonic  capa- 
bility of  the  B-l  Is  of  very  Uttle  value  and 
in  fact  has  great  costs. 

Claims  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  B-l 
that  it  can  carry  three  times  the  payload 
of  the  B-52  are  erroneous.  While  It  Is  true 
that  the  B-l  can  carry  three  times  more 
short-range  attack  missiles — SRAMS — in- 
ternally than  the  B-52 — 24  versus  8 — this  is 
almost  meaningless  as  the  B-52  carries  an 
extra  12  SRAM's  under  its  wings  and  4  addi- 
tional weapons  In  Its  forward  bomb  bay, 
making  a  total  of  24  weapons  per  B-52  or 
the  same  as  the  B-l  will  carry. 

The  B-l  probably  will  not  carry  external 
weaiwns  because  of  the  15  percent  reduction 
In  range  that  requires.  Furthermore  the 
B-52  can  be  modified  to  carry  even  more 
SRAM  launchers  Internally.  Including  12 
external  missiles,  the  B-52  could  carry  a 
tniT  of  at  least  28  and  possibly  36  SRAM's 
and  cruise  missiles  while  the  B-l  carries  24. 

As  for  a  smaller  radar  Image,  the  B-l 
clearly  is  better  off  than  the  B-52.  But  the 
B-l  is  far  larger  and  more  susceptible  to 
detection  than  the  cruise  missiles  which 
could  be  launched  by  a  stand-off  bomber 
platform — another  cost  effective  alternative 
to  the  B-l. 

The  higher  penetration  speed  of  the  B-l 
can  be  adequately  compensated  for  in  the 
B-52  by  new  engines,  but  even  then  the  most 
essential  Item  Is  electronic  countermeas\ires. 
These  "black  boxes"  confuse  enemy  radars 
and  missiles.  The  Air  Force  has  testified  that 
these  black  boxes  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  manned  bombers.  Yet 
they  can  Just  as  easily  be  placed  in  B-52's 
as  B-l's. 

Beyond  all  the  technical  arguments,  there 
are  real  bureaucratic  reasons  why  the  Air 
Force  and  its  supporters  In  Congress  are  so 
adamant  about  spending  $22  billion  for  the 
B-l.  These  are  simply: 

Every  pilot  wants  the  newest,  latest  air- 
craft. And  the  Air  Force  is  dominated  by 
pilots  from  World  War  n.  Without  the  B-:. 
they  might  eventually  have  to  fly  unexciting 
stand-(^  bomber  platforms. 

Without  the  B-l  bomber,  the  Air  Force 
might  not  be  able  to  Justify  so  many  posi- 
tions for  generals  and  other  hlghranking 
officers. 

These  are  the  parochial  attitudes  that  He 
behind  the  technical  arguments  but  none- 
theless help  determine  major  funding  de- 
cisions. That  is  why  It  is  Impossible  to  get 
an  objective  analysis  from  the  Air  Force. 
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Comparison  of  Positions 
aib  force  comment 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  B-l  over  the  B-52 
were  specified  after  in-depth  analyses  over 
a  number  of  years.  None  of  them  was  a 
casual  or  whimsical  selection.  Of  those  modi- 
fled  since  the  original  design,  none  which 
affects  the  capability  of  the  B-l  to  accom- 
plish its  mission  against  the  advanced  threat 
has  been  {lermitted. 

Four  of  the  six  advantages  listed  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  of  the  B-l  over  the  B-52  have 
not  changed  at  all  since  the  program  was 
approved  in  1970.  The  supersonic  capability 
of  the  B-l  has  changed.  The  production 
B-l  will  be  configured  to  fly  at  1.6  Mach.  The 
B-52  is  a  subsonic  aircraft.  The  capability 
for  speeds  in  excess  of  Mach  2  can  be 
achieved,  if  required  by  installing  the  mech- 
anism which  operates  the  variable  area 
inlet.  Nothing  else  has  to  be  done. 


PROXMIRE    COMMENTS 

1.  The  Air  Force  agrees  with  the  "ad- 
vantages" listed  in  my  second  speech,  none 
of  which  were  claimed  to  be  "casual  or 
whimsical"  in  the  words  of  the.  Air  Force 
reply. 

The  Air  Force  also  agrees  that  the  B-l 
speed  has  been  degraded  and  that  the  take 
off  distance  of  the  B-l  has  been  degraded. 
The  Air  Force  does  not  challenge  my  point 
about  subsonic  aircraft  having  a  lower  In- 
frared signature  than  aircraft  flying  super- 
sonically. 
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3.  B-l '3  supersonic  capability  results  ta 
very  severe  penalties  In  terms  of  weight,  cost, 
complexity  and  subsonic  performance. 
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Tbe  take-off  dlrtance  of  Uie  B-l  baa  in- 
cnMtd  1S%  ateM  19T0  bat  tka  B-6S  take- 
off distance  to  atUl  40%  greater  ttian  the  B-l. 
This  meaoa  tlie  B-l  will  be  aide  to  use  twice 
as  many  bases  as  tbe  B-SS.  In  tbe  4a  con- 
tlguons  states,  this  amoxints  to  orer  900 
air  fields. 

2.  Tbe  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-l 
reqxures  our  potential  adversaries  to  main- 
tain an  air  defense  system  capable  of  coping 
with  a  supersonic,  high  altitude  threat.  Tliese 
exi)endlture6  associated  with  such  a  defense 
are  not  trivial.  Also,  a  supersonic  capability 
provides  the  B-l  with  a  degree  of  versatility 
and  tactical  flexibility  which,  tf  one  is  to 
Judge  by  history,  will  serve  the  nation  well 
during  its  projected  lifetime.  Although  not 
the  primary  tactic,  high  altitude,  high  speed 
penetrations  can  be  highly  effective  against 
some  lesser  defended  targets.  A  supersonic 
capabUlty  also  provides  another  effective  de- 
fensive measure  during  portions  of  the  bomb- 
er's penetration  to  a  low  altitude  descent 
point  and  withdrawal  after  striking  its  as- 
signed targets.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  pos- 
slblHty  that  the  B-l  might  be  used  in  roles 
other  than  its  primary  mission.  When  an  air- 
craft is  designed  to  have  a  lifetime  spanning 
three  decades,  it  is  Important  to  retain  as 
much  flexibility  as  economically  possible  to 
cope  with  unforeseen  and  unforecast  situ- 
ations. The  B-52.  because  it  is  subsonic  and 
has  a  large  radar  cross-section,  is  effectively 
denied  the  flexibility  of  the  supersonic,  high 
altitude  tactic. 

As  a  bomber's  speed  approaches  that  of  the 
Interceptor,  v.hich  is  the  case  for  the  B-l  at 
both  low  and  high  altitudes,  the  margin  for 
error  by  the  defenses  is  reduced  or  eliminated 
making  a  first  pass  kill^mandatory  and  com- 
plicating the  air  defense  battle  management 
because  of  the  need  for  backup  Interceptors. 
Also,  the  more  severe  intercept  problem  de- 
creases a  missile's  probability  of  successfully 
striking  the  bomber,  even  if  a  launch  Is  pos- 
sible. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  retention  of  the 
supersonic  performance  of  the  B-l  is  highly 
cost-effective.  It  Is  a  natural  fall-out  in  en- 
hanced operational  flexibility  accruing  from 
the  exacting  design  reqxUrements  of  the  pri- 
mary mission — nuclear  hai-dness,  rapid  es- 
cape and  high  speed  low  altitude  filght. 

3.  The  supersonic  capability  does  not 
penalize  the  B-l's  capability  to  accomplish 
Its  design  mission.  To  the  contrary.  It  is  a 
fall-out  of  a  design  which  provides  for  rapid 
escape  from  its  take-off  base,  a  high  degree  of 
hardness  to  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  burst,  and 
for  penetration  at  very  low  altitude  at  near 
the  speed  of  sound.  If  the  B-l  were  redesigned 
with  no  thought  of  a  supersonic  mission,  it 
would  look  very  much  like  the  B-l  looks  to- 
day. Consideration  of  safe  escape,  hardness, 
and  high  subsonic  penetration  speed,  coupled 
with  the  requirement  to  operate  from  rela- 
tively short  runways,  as  compared  to  a  B-52, 
would  result  in  a  swing-wing  design,  a  lor.g 
and  slim  fuselage,  a  very  strong  structure, 
and  afterburning  engines.  The  natiural  fall- 
out would  be  a  supersonic  capabiUt;.-.  To  re- 
peat, the  aircraft  characteristics  \;vh!ch  sup- 
port supersonic  high  altitude  fil£lit  are  the 
same  as  thc=8  v.lilch  provide  tiie  iiardness 
against  nuclear  blast  for  Increaied  surviva- 
bility and  capability  for  ne:.r  supersonic 
speeds  at  very  low  altitudes.  Since  the  B-l 
has  been  designed  with  the  crlrerla  of  high 
si;rrlvabillty  against  nuclear  effects  and  a 
primary  penetration  tactic  or"  very  low  alti- 
ttide,  very  high  sub.^orsic  .speed — the  weight, 
cost,  complexity  and  subsonic  performance 
degradation  attribr'table  to  the  secordary  su- 
pei"sonlc  penetration  cr.pribility  c;e  very 
slight,  la  fact,  if  the  superso.iic  mission  v.ei3 
eliminated  In  a  newly  desigp.orl  B-l,  a  de- 
crease in  weight  and  an  lr.cre:ir<e  Ia  r.-in^e  of 
less  than  2' ,  would  result. 
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2.  The  Air  Force  admits  that  the  B-l  has 
no  supersonic  penetration  capability  at  low 
altitude  and  that  the  supersonic  capability 
will  only  be  used  for  a  very  limited  part  of 
some,  not  all,  missions. 

As  for  supersonic  operation  of  the  B-l  in 
roles  other  than  its  primary  mission,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  an  expenditure  of  $21  bil- 
lion can  be  Justified  even  in  secondary  opera- 
tions by  use  in  third  world  countries  or 
against  far  less  sophisticated  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

The  reduction  in  speed  of  the  B-l  makes 
It  slower  than  many  modern  Soviet  Uiter- 
ceptors,  thus  making  it  more  susceptible  to 
intercept  and  destruction. 

Thus  the  supersonic  capability  built  into 
the  aircraft  will  be  used  under  very  limited 
circumstances,  tn  some  missions,  and  is  not 
justified  by  an  expenditure  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  procurement  costs  or  $3  billion. 


3.  The  comparison  here  is  with  the  B-52. 
Operation  of  any  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds 
decreases  range  rapidly — a  fact  not  disputed 
by  the  Air  Force.  Increases  in  weight  resulting 
from  structural  requirements  relating  to  a 
s\\ing  v.lng  also  reduces  either  range  or  pay- 
load  or  both.  A  penetrating  bomber  with 
modern  high  bypass  ratio  turbofans  such  es 
those  on  the  747  or  the  DC-10  v.ouM  provicie 
better  fuel  economy,  range  and  payload  to  a 
bomber  with  a  different  design  than  the  su- 
personic-dependent B-l.  It  is  true  that  such 
a  bomber  might  not  have  the  Ilac-h  .85  pene- 
trating speed  of  the  B-l  but  the  Air  Force  has 
already  indicp.teci  tl.rt  top  speed  is  not  an 
essential  characteristic  of  a  new  bomber  by 
decreasing  the  supersonic  speed  of  the  B-l 
and  not  building  the  E-I  v.  ;tl-.  a  su2^erconlc 
penetrating  capability. 

Increases  in  range,  and  payload  would  be 
dramatically  higher  than  the  Air  Foice  ar- 
gues v.hen  coupled  with  a  new  de'^gn  to  sup- 
per: a  pure  su'ji-onic  bomber. 
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Comparison  of  Positions — Continued 

AIR  FORCE  COMMENT 

4.  The  high-altitude  supersonic  mission  is 
not  the  B-l'«  primary  mission;  however, 
through  ttuJtlcs  and  protective  counter- 
measures,  it  can  be  effective  in  that  mission. 
If  a  supersonic  penetration  were  required, 
SRAM  missiles  would  be  launched  to  degrade 
or  destroy  Soviet  SAMs  prior  to  entering  their 
lethal  zone  If  such  zones  could  not  be 
avoided.  The  B-l  will  carry  a  large  load  of 
infrared  decoy  flares  for  protection  against 
infrared  guided  missiles.  These  are  auto- 
matically dispersed  as  needed.  The  ECM  car- 
ried aboard  the  B-l  will  also  be  highly  effec- 
tive In  denying  ranging  and  traclclng  data  to 
SAM,  AAA,  and  interceptor  radars  in  both 
subsonic  and  supersonic  penetration  modes. 

5.  The  range  of  the  B-l,  on  its  design 
profile,  is  more  than  adequate  to  cover  all 
of  Its  strategic  miEsion  targeting  require- 
ments. The  range  decrement  of  about  7',; 
below  its  design  mission  distance  goal  es- 
tablished six  years  ago  cannot  be  called  a 
"serlou.s"  degradation.  Even  if  Its  range 
were  to  be  degraded  another  10',;,  It  could 
still  effectively  can-y  out  all  of  Us  assigned 
missions. 

Although  the  B-l  is  capable  of  performing 
all  of  its  missions  on  the  exact  profile  as 
laid  down  in  1970,  operational  tactics  avail- 
able to  the  military  planner,  coupled  with 
the  fiexibility  of  the  aircraft,  enable  the  range 
of  the  B-l  to  be  greatly  extended  IX  re- 
quired. The  simple  expedient  of  tanker 
rendezvous  at  a  point  more  distant  from  the 
B-l's  takeoff  base  would  allow  much  more 
range  than  the  stylized  specification  mission 
profile.  A  "top  oft"  by  a  tanker  over  the 
Arctic  regions  could  add  hundreds  of  miles 
penetration  di.^^tance  if,  for  some  reason,  al- 
ternate routing  or  •dog-legs"  are  desirable. 

6.  The  statement  is  not  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor has  confused  the  secondary  supersonic 
mission  with  the  primary  low  altitude  mis- 
sion. There  Is  no  decrease  in  target  coverage 
or  range  unless  supersonic  speeds  are  used. 
This  Is  not  planned  In  conjunction  with  the 
low  altitude  mission,  although  it  Is  a  tactic 
which  Is  available  to  the  planner  and  air- 
crew. 

The  B-l's  primary  employment  altitude 
will  be  in  the  low  penetration  mode  without 
supersonic  flight.  However,  the  supersonic 
capability  still  provides  viable  options,  par- 
ticularly for  specialized  situations.  Including 
those  involving  less  than  a  massive  nuclear 
exchange.  In  such  roles,  tanker  dependency 
is  not  the  i.ssue.  The  supersonic  capability 
of  B-l  is  derived  from  the  requirement  for 
successful,  fast  base  escape  and  high  sub- 
sonic, terrain  following  low  altitude  pene- 
tration in  the  face  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced Soviet  defenses. 

The  B-l  target  coverage  lias  not  changed 
as  a  result  of  having  a  supersonic  capability, 
nor  has  such  capability  adversely  affected  the 
aircraft's  ability  to  maneuver  in  the  most 
demanding  terrain  following  conditions. 

7.  Supersonic  capability  is  inherent  in  the 
•■Riu'rcmcit  for  pre-launch  survivability  and 
low  Jevel,  high  subsonic  speed  penetration. 
If  the  aircraft  cannot  quickly  e.scape  Its  base 
or  effectively  penetrate  defenses.  It  will  be 
ineffective.  Thxts,  supersonic  capability  for 
the  B  1  required  only  minor  additional  pro- 
visions— a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  viable  B-l 
employment  option  to  provide  a  broad  range 
of  tactics  to  cope  with  future  threats. 

Without  a  supersonic  capability,  mission 
planning  flexibility  is  lost  forever,  no  matter 
how  desirable  supersonic  capability  might 
become.  Tactical  flexibility,  including  the 
supersonic  option,  remain.s  a  definite  plus  to 
the  B-l's  co.st-effectiveness. 


PROXUIBE    COMMENTS 

4.  Obviously  the  more  energy  expended  by 
an  aircraft,  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to 
Infrared  detection  and  attack.  Counter- 
measures  are  available.  If  necessary,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  Air  Force  In  the  form  of  ECM. 
The  issue  simply  is  that  the  B-l  will  not  fly 
supersonically  for  much  If  any  of  Its  mis- 
sion and  that  when  It  does  It  Is  more  exposed 
to  Infrared  missiles.  The  Air  Force  reply  does 
not  dispute  this  fact. 


5.  The  Air  Force  reply  makes  the  point 
addressed  in  my  original  speech.  Reductions 
in  the  range  ol  the  B-l.  as  admitted  by  the 
Air  Force  and  ns  cited  in  the  Bispllnghoff 
Report,  result  in  greater  tanker  dependency. 
Without  tanker  sxipport  the  B-l  cannot  now 
reach  all  targets  in  the  USSR  with  a  full 
range  of  mission  profiles. 


6.  A  most  confusing  answer  from  the  Air 
Force.  I  stated  that  supersonic  operation 
would  decrease  B-l  range,  decrease  target 
coverage  and  evasive  maneuver  capability, 
and  Increase  tanker  dependency.  The  Air 
Force  responds  that  "There  Is  no  decrease  in 
target  coverage  or  range  unless  supersonic 
speeds  are  used."  Thus  we  end  up  agreeing. 
Since  the  B-l  cannot  fly  supersonically  at 
low  altitudes,  the  statement  must  apply  to 
the  medium  and  high  altitude  flights  refer- 
enced in  my  statement  and  noted  as  being 
secondary   mi.'^sions. 


7.  The  Siipersonic  capability  of  the  B-l, 
according  to  Air  Force  statements,  ha.s  cost 
at  least  $3  billion  or  15  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
curement costs  of  the  fleet  thus  casting  grave 
doubt  on  the  a&sertlon  of  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  B-l.  The  Issue  of  reduced  range, 
iiayload,  less  evasive  maneuverability,  shorter 
take-off  distance  and  overall  survivability 
derive  from,  comparisons  with  an  all  subsonic 
mission  and  aircraft  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
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8.  It  is  not  clear  that  bomber  designers 
would  want  to  give  a  subaonlo  penetrator  a 
swing-wing,  since  that  choice  incurs  a  sub- 
stantial weight,  volume,  and  coHy>lexity 
oenalty  in  the  design.  In  fact,  Boeing  and 
General  Dynamics,  who  competed  with  Rock- 
weU  lot  the  B-l  contract,  submitted  alterna- 
tive fixed  wing  designs  to  the  Air  Force  along 
with  their  swing  wing  proposals.  And  as 
late  as  one  year  ago  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
costs,  the  Air  Force  was  reexamining  the 
need  for  a  variable  sweep  wing. 


9.  "Vat  instance,  a  subsonic  penetrating 
bomber  wotild  have  engines  far  different 
from  those  on  the  iB-1.  High  bypass  ratio 
turbofans,  such  as  those  powering  the  747 
and  IXJ-IO,  would  give  the  subsonic  bomber 
extremely  high  thrust  at  takeoff  without  the 
need  for  a  fuel  guzzling  afterburner  such  as 
that  required  by  the  B-l  engines.  These 
ultra-high  efficient  turbofans  simply  cannot 
be  used  on  supersonic  aircraft." 


10.  The  recent  Air  Force  announcement 
that  the  B-l  top  speed  will  be  slashed  from 
Mach  2.2  to  Mach  1.6  offers  insight  into  the 
real  value  of  the  much  vaunted  supersonic 
capability.  The  Air  rorce  adc^ted  this  modi- 
fication in  order  to  reduce  the  splrallng  B-l 
costs,  but  in  fact  the  program  cost  savings 
realized  will  only  be  $240  million.  In  other 
words,  the  Air  Force  traded  off  half  of  the 
supersonic  capability  of  the  B-l  for  a  mere 
1%  savings  in  total  program  costs. 


11.  The  Air  Force  claims  that  the  (super- 
some)  cost  is  only  15 ',i  of  the  procurement 
cost. 


This,   of   course,    Ignores   the   substantial 
performance  cost  Just  discussed. 


12.  .  .  .  the  cost  of  supersonic  capability 
would  amount  to  a  cost  ctf  $3  bllllcn.  That 
amount  would  be  enough  to  pay  the  $2.1  bil- 
lion cost  of  re-enginlng  the  B-52  fleet. 


Comparison  of  Positions — Continued 
AIR  force  comment 

8.  The  fact  that  analyses  art  made  of  a 
particular  approach  does  not  ^ply  that  it 
has  any  credence.  Past  and  present  analyseB 
all  indicate  that  the  swing  wing  requlpement 
is  tlie  most  effective  way  to  meet  the  fast 
takeoff  requirement  (wings  forward)  and  the 
low  altitude,  high  subsonic  penetration  re- 
quirement (wings  swept  back) .  This  was  true 
in  1970  when  the  Air  Force  asked  all  three 
airframe  manufacturers  to  submit  alterna- 
tive fixed  wing  proposals.  None  of  these  fixed 
wing  alternatives  were  Judged  adequate. 
Again  last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  Air  Force 
looked  at  a  fixed  wing  design  and  found  It 
unacceptable.  The  elimination  of  the  variable 
swept  wings  would  severely  compromise  B-l 
takeoff  distance,  range,  and  penetration 
speed. 

9.  The  Senator's  statement  is  based  on  a 
misconception  of  engine  performance  and 
aerodynamics  associated  with  high  speed,  low 
altitude  flight.  The  B-l  engines  were  opti- 
mized to  perform  the  two  basic  phases  of  the 
strategic  bomber  mission — fast  takecrfl  and 
low  altitude  penetration  of  enemy  defenses 
at  high  subsonic  speed.  The  solution  is  based 
on  fundamental  aerodynamics.  The  high  by- 
pass ratio,  turbofan,  which  provides  good  ini- 
tial acceleration  on  takeoff,  becomes  Inef- 
ficient as  high  subsonic  velocities  are  reached 
in  the  denser  air  of  low  altitudes.  Thus,  the 
design  limiting  factors  are  those  imposed  by 
low  altitude  flight  at  high  subsonic  speed. 
While  high  bypass  ratio  engines  are  extreme- 
ly efficient  for  their  design  mission,  which  is 
cruise  at  high  altitude  (around  35,000  feet), 
their  huge  frontal  area  and  the  drag  p«>- 
duced  by  such  large  frontal  area  make  them 
inefficient  in  the  low  altitude,  high  speed 
regime.  They  simply  could  not  meet  the  B-l 
requirements. 

10.  The  Air  Force  performed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  difference  in  capability  pro- 
vided bv  a  Mach  2.2  B-l  and  a  Mach  1.6  B-l. 
We  found  that  with  all  of  the  B-l  character- 
istics considered,  the  difference  In  effecUve- 
ness  was  small,  and  that  the  Mach  l.e  epeed 
still  stressed  the  enemy  defenses.  The  deci- 
sion was  therefwe  made  to  dtiete  the  Air 
Induction  Conteol  Inlets,  which  allow  the 
higher  supersonic  speeds,  from  the  produc- 
tion aircraft.  WhUe  only  1%  of  the  progrMn 
costs,  the  $240  mlUion  saved  is  still  a  rfgnifi- 
cant  sum. 

While  we  do  not  consider  the  marginal  in- 
crease In  eflectiveness  of  the  Mach  2.2  ^>eed 
to  be  worth  the  cost,  we  do  consider  the 
Mach  1.6  supersonic  capability  to  be  signifi- 
cant. Furthermore  the  Air  Force  has  pre- 
served the  option  to  retturn  to  the  Mach  2.2 
speed  with  a  relatively  simple  modificaUon 
should  that  become  necessary  In  the  future. 

11.  Best  estimate  made  In  the  1970/1971 
time  period  Indicated  that  the  cost  differen- 
tial between  an  aircraft  designed  for  the  pri- 
mary high  subsonic  speed,  low  altitude  mode 
only  and  an  aircraft  designed  for  both  that 
mission  and  high  altitude  supersonic  pene- 
tration was  10  "It  to  15':^  . 

The  Air  Force  states  unequivocally  that 
the  B-l  as  currently  designed  will  pwlorm 
the  strategic  boml)er  mission  envisioned  for 
It  in  1970. 

12.  While  a  re-englned  B-52  would  provide 
an  aircraft  more  capable  than  the  current 
B-52,  penetration  speed  Is  not  appreciably 
enhanced,  weapons  carriage  capability  re- 
mains imchanged,  the  radar  cross  section  Is 
substantially  increased,  and  the  old  air- 
frame remains.  Such  a  modification  was  care- 
fullv  exammed  In  the  Jomt  Strategic  Bomber 
Study.  The  results  were  ambiguous:  The 
Increase  in  capability  frcmi  just  re-engining 
the  B-52  is  not  cost  effective. 


PROXMIRE     COMMENTS 

8.  Within  the  aerospace  CMnmunity  there 
Is  divMed  oirtnltm  about  the  swing  wing  con- 
cept for  snbsonlc  flight.  My  sUtement  poUits 

out  some  of  the  conflicting  opinion  on  this 
subject.  The  Air  Force  admits  that  analyses 
on  this  issue  have  been  performed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Air  Force  would  reject 
a  fixed  wing  concept  with  the  swing  wing  B-l 
In  hand. 


9.  The  Air  Force  comment  Is  based  on  the 
B-l  imssion.  A  subsonic  aircraft,  with  new 
more  efficient  engines  would  fly  different 
mission  profiles.  Further,  the  Air  Frarce  ne- 
glects to  note  the  sentence  In  my  speech  read- 
ing "it  is  a  certainty  that  a  subeonlc-only 
version  of  the  B-l  wovild  have  radically  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  efficien:  designs  for 
the  fuselage,  the  engines  and  the  wing  It- 
self." Thus  the  case  Is  that  measuring  all 
alteniatlves  by  B-l  requirements  is  a  logi- 
cian's dead  end.  It  rules  out  by  definition 
the  many  other  viable  and  cost  effective  al- 
ternatives. 


10.  The  Air  Force  agrees  that  the  B-l 
bomber  Mach  2.2  capability  has  been  reduced 
to  Mach  1.6.  Thus  the  central  fact  is  not  in 
dispute.  Neither  is  there  a  dispute  about  the 
cost  savings  of  this  change  In  specifications— 
$240  million  or  1  percent  of  the  B-l  bomber 
program  costs.  Tlie  Air  Force  is  right  in  that 
$240  mlUion  is  not  an  Insignificant  sum.  It 
Is  small  compared  to  the  $3  billion  cost  of 
supersonic  capability  and  small  compared  to 
the  $21  billion  program  costs  of  the  B-l. 


11.  No  dispute  here  except  that  otlier  Air 
Force  officials  have  placed  the  cost  of  super- 
sonic capability  miich  higher.  Let  us  agree 
on  15  f)er  cent. 


12.  The  Air  Force  does  not  challenge  the 
cost  figures  indicating  that  a  re-enginlng 
of  the  B-52  would  cost  $2.1  billion  compared 
to  the  $3  billion  for  supersonic  capability. 
The  penetration  speed  of  the  B-52  would  be 
increased  as  would  its  fuel  efficiency  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Rand  Corporation  study.  With 
a  redesign,  the  radar  cross  section  could  be 
reduced  slightly  compared  to  existing  B-52's 
but  win  never  appi-oach  that  of  a  cruise  mls- 
sUe. 
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13.  An  antl-SXTAWACa 


cheaper  and  more  effecttT  e  aIt«m»1iT», 


de  'enses 


14.  II  high  altitude 
or  nonexistent,  subeonlc 
high  altitude  would  be  J^st 
out  reducing  range. 


15.  The  B-52  Is  of  the 
the  KC-135  which  was 
Strategic  Bomber  Stud] 
quate  level  of  probabllltj 


same  generation  as 

round  In  tbe  Joint 

to  have  an  ade- 

of  launch  survival. 


16.  The  B-52  Is  not  uiacceptably  Infmrlor 
to  the  B-1  in  takeoff  ca]  abilitlea. 


A  B-52  retrofitted 
takeoff  In  nearly  the  s^me 
B-l. 


n.  Higher  penetratlnk  speed  is  desirable 
but  ECM  is  more  impor  tant. 


18.  A  reenglned  B-52 
tural  modifications  coul< 
tration  speed  as  the  B-l 


miseile  would  be 


are  degraded 

B-l  penetration  at 

as  effective  wlth- 


CoMPARisoN  or  Positions — Continued 

AIR   FORCE   COMMENT 

13.  Not  true.  The  bulk  of  B-l  penetration 
of  SUA W ACS  coverage  will  be  at  low  altitude 
so  that  detection  probabilities  are  minimized. 
Even  If  detected,  the  B-l  must  still  be  en- 
gaged by  very  advanced  look-down,  shoot- 
down  fighters.  It  Is  far  from  a  trivial  task 
to  accomplish  this  reliably  even  assuming  the 
availability  of  such  fighters  In  very  large 
numbers.  Just  the  very  broad  expanse  of 
available  penetration  routes  Into  the  Soviet 
XTnion  make  this  an  extremely  difficult  opera- 
tion for  the  defenders  to  contemplate. 

The  DOD's  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study 
examined  an  antl-S0AWACS  missile  and 
concluded  that  their  expense  and  the  fact 
that  such  weapons,  devoted  to  self-defense, 
subtracted  from  weapons  deliverable  on  ob- 
jective targets,  made  them  cost-ineffective 
for  the  threats  examined. 

14.  The  statement  Is  not  correct.  The  threat 
environment  Is  never  as  clearly  black  or 
white  as  painted  here.  When  contlnguous 
high  altitude  coverage  is  lacking,  time  spent 
in  the  existing  coverage  Is  vital.  Thus  added 
velocity  is  of  extreme  importance  and  pene- 
tration tactics  must  be  very  carefully 
planned.  Supersonic  B-l  penetration  would 
only  be  employed  when  it  was  clearly  ad- 
vantageous to  do  so. 


wl|h  new  engines  will 
distance  as  the 


vith  additional  struc- 
have  the  same  pene- 


PRbXUtRE    COMiOENTS 


15.  While  the  B-52  and  KC-135  are  of  the 
same  "generation,"  there  are  substantial  dif- 
ferences In  their  designs.  We  have  examined 
the  nuclear  hardness  characteristics  of  both 
the  B-52  and  KC-135.  Tlie  KC-135  is  assessed 
to  be  more  resistant  to  nuclear  blast  and 
thermal  effects  than  the  B-52.  Of  course, 
new  engines  for  the  B-52  will  not  Improve 
its  hardness. 

16.  This  statement  does  not  coincide  with 
the  facts.  Because  of  the  B-l's  much  faster 
acceleration  on  takeoff,  much  closer  spac- 
ing allowable  on  takeoff  roll,  much  higher 
flyout  speeds,  and  much  more  resistance  to 
nuclear  blast,  over  pressures  and  other  ef- 
fects, as  many  as  15  B-ls  can  achieve  safe 
escape  by  the  time  a  single  B-52  can  escape. 
Furthermore,  the  B-l  can  operate  from  twice 
the  number  of  active  airfields  as  the  B-52 
can. 

Yes— but  with  at  least  twice  the  takeoff 
interval  (because  of  the  wake  turbulence  it 
creates)  as  the  smaller  B-l  and  at  no  In- 
crease In  speed.  The  end  result  is  that  the 
B-l  still  has  far  better  survlvabUlty  than 
the  modified  B-52. 

17.  The  combination  of  speed,  altitude, 
radar  cross  section,  and  ECM  combine  with 
accurate  weapons  delivery  to  produce  pene- 
tration effectiveness.  But  ECM  is  very  Im- 
portant and  in  that  area  the  B-l  has  ad- 
vantages ranging  as  high  as  a  thovLsand-fold 
since  its  much  lower  radar  cross-section  is 
a  decisive  factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  ECM. 

18.  There  is  honest  disagreement  among 
experts  as  to  whether  such  a  modification  Is 
technically  feasible.  Even  assuming  that  it 
is  technically  feasible,  it  would  be  very  ex- 
tensive and  prodigiously  costly.  The  very 
large  radar  cross  section  of  the  B-52  would 
still  be  there,  even  thought  the  modification 
would  result  necessarily  in  an  essentially  new 
.Tlrframe.  In  the  end.  all  these  Improvements 
would  go  to  an  airplane  which  was  already 
20  years  old.  For  what  purpose?  Additionally, 
still  more  modifications  would  be  needed  to 
permit  lower  altitude  flight  and  better  ECM. 
The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  B-  52's  radar  cross 
section  would  be  to  make  it  even  larger.  The 
Air  Force  has  continually  looked  at  ways  to 
modify  the  B-52  and  their  analyses  show 
that  It  is  simply  not  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  B-l  against  advanced  threats. 


13.  It  Is  curious  tHat  the  Air  Force  argues 
that  the' USSR  cannot  effectively  accomplish 
AWACS  directed  intercepts  when  discussing 
the  B-l  bomber  and  yet  argues  that  we  must 
keep  up  with  Soviet  AWACS  development 
when  discussing  purchase  of  a  US  AWACS 
system.  Perhaps  the  convwse  also  is  true  and 
the  US  Is  wasting  its  time  and  money  on  the 
US  AWACS  program  because  the  Soviets 
know  that  it  is  "far  from  a  trivial  task  to 
accomplish  this  reliably  even  assuming  the 
avallabllty  of  fighters  in  very  large  numbers." 

If  the  Air  Force  argument  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  AWACS  concept  is  correct,, 
the  Congress  should  rethink  its  commitment 
to  the  US  AWACS  program  as  being  cost-in- 
effective. 


14.  Again  the  Air  Force  conveniently  neg- 
lects to  make  notice  of  the  next  sentences 
of  my  speech  which  reads  "It  is  conceivable 
that  a  narrow  set  of  circumstances  could  ex- 
ist where  supersonic  but  not  subsonic  high 
altitude  penetration  would  be  feasible.  Yet 
it  seems  foolish  to  spend  so  much  for  such 
an  unlikely  event,  especially  considering  the 
tremendous  range  penalty  of  supersonic 
flight." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Air  Force 
turned  my  sentence  Into  a  declaratory  state- 
ment rather  than  the  question  that  was 
posed.  Quotations  should  be  given  accurately 
and  without  rewriting. 

15.  Hardness  is  only  one  element  of  lavuich 
survival — the  issue  I  addressed.  I  did  not 
argue  that  new  engines  would  improve  the 
hardness  of  the  B-62.  But  I  did  argue  that 
new  engines  would  improve  the  take-off 
distance  of  the  B-52  and  thus  substantially 
contribute  to  its  launch  survival. 


16.  The  Air  Force  rebuttal  has  merit  In 
terms  of  comparing  the  B-l  and  existing 
B-52.  However,  with  the  admission  that  a 
reenglned  B-52  has  nearly  the  same  takoff 
distance  as  tlie  B-l,  the  Issue  becomes  one 
of  available  basing  and  runway  use. 


17.  The  Air  Force  argument  that  the  B-l 
has  a  lower  radar  cross-section  than  the 
B-52  is  accurate  and  noted  in  my  speeches. 
As  previously  mentioned,  however,  if  radar 
cross  .section  is  the  decisive  factor  noted  by 
the  Air  Force,  then  the  logical  choice  should 
be  the  cruise  missile  platform  instead  of 
any  manned  penetrating  bomber. 

18.  The  Air  Force  asks  for  what  purpose 
should  we  examine  the  possibility  of  re-en- 
ginlng  the  B-52  and  making  additional  struc- 
tural modifications  to  give  it  the  same  pene- 
tration speed  of  the  B-l?  The  pxirpose  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  $21  billion  B-l 
bomber  program  can  be  replaced  with  a  sys- 
tem at  one-third  or  one-quarter  the  price. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  area  of  in- 
vestigation considering  the  financial  commit- 
ment required  from  the  taxpayers. 
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19.  On  the  subject  of  radar  cto&a  sections 
"The  Joint  Strategic  Bcmiber  Study"  seems 
to  indicate  that  ECM  is  the  most  important 
variable  in  assessing  bomber  penetrability. 


20.  The  B-l  payload  advantage  over,  the 
B-62  melts  away  when  jrou  consider  that  the 
B-52  can  carry  13  SRAM  externaUy.  The  B- 
52  could  be  modified  to  carry  two  or  three 
SRAM  rotary  launchers  internally. 


Industi-y  sources  state  that  the  B-l  will 
probably  never  carry  any  weapons  externally 
because  of  the  resulting  range  degradation 
which  the  B-l  can  ill-afford. 


Comparison  or  Positions — Continued 
ant  force  cokment 

19.  The  statement  disregards  the  tremen- 
dous benefit  derived  frMn  low  radar  cross 
section  in  conjunction  with  ECM.  When  the 
effectiveness  of  ECM  Is  measured,  radar  cross 
section  Is  a  critical  component  of  that  meas- 
iu*ement.  One  of  the  purposes  of  ECM  is  to 
conceal  the  location  of  the  bomber  by  mask- 
ing its  radar  image.  It  is  infinitely  sin^ler 
to  mask  the  B-l  with  very  small  radar  cross- 
section  than  the  B-52  with  its  very  large 
radar  cross-section.  In  fact,  the  B-l   with 

ECM    is    equivalent,    from    a    detectability 
standpoint,  to  a  cruise  missile  without  ECM. 

20.  The  range  penalty  that  a  penetrating 
B-52  pays  for  carrying  SRAM  externally  is 
severe.  Such  an  option  could  only  be  used 
in  a  very  few  circumstances  and  is  certainly 
not  applicable  for  the  full  retaliatwy  mission. 
The  B-l's  range/payload  advantage  on  the 
other  hand  Is  real  and  useful  across  the  whole 
force. 

One  additional  SBAM  rotary  launcher 
coiild  be  put  in  the  second  B-62  weapons 
bay.  Such  a  modification,  along  with  the 
other  modifications  pr<^)Osed  by  the  Senator, 
have  the  same  attribute:  they  are  all  at- 
tempts to  emulate  a  B-l  vrtth  a  20-year-old 
airframe.  We  have  subjected  such  modifica- 
tions to  thoroughgoing  cost  effectiveness 
analyses  and  found  them  deficient. 

This  statement  is  contradictory  to  previoiis 
arguments  made  by  the  Senator  concerning 
the  benefits  of  external  carriage.  There  Is  no 
intent  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  externally  on 
either  the  B-l  or  B-52  in  the  penetration 
mode.  The  Air  Force  has  long  recognized  the 
large  range  degradations  associated  with  ex- 
ternal weapon  carriage  and  therefore,  de- 
signed into  the  B-l  three  large  internal  weap- 
ons bays.  Each  bay  ia  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  and/or  conventional  weapons  and  if 
required  can  be  converted  into  a  fuel  bay. 


MARYLANDERS  POLLED  ON 
NATIONAL  ISSUES 

Ml*.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
conducted  my  annual  poll  of  Maryland- 
ers  to  determine  their  views  on  the  major 
issues  facing  tlie  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion today. 

In  conducting  the  poll,  I  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  some  600,000  households  in 
my  State,  and  received  120,000  indi- 
vidual responses  back.  This  represents 
an  extremely  high  rate  of  return  for  such 
surveys,  and  I  am  pleased  that  so  many 
Marylanders  were  concerned  enough 
about  these  issues  to  take  the  time  to 
make  their  choices,  and  to  let  their 
elected  ofBcial  know  their  views. 

Those  responding  indicated  strong 
support  for  such  actions  as  a  balanced 
budget,  a  binding  ceiling  on  Federal 
spending,  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences for  crimes  committed  with  a  gun, 
and  welfare  reform. 

Tliey  also  expressed  their  clear  oppo- 
sition to  court-ordered  busing  and  a  lib- 
eralization of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Those  i"esponding  also  were  asked  to 
rank  the  top  10  issues  facing  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  today.  Crime  was  chosen  as 
the  issue  of  most  concern  to  mj'  con- 
stituents, with  inflation,  the  economy, 
and  Government  spending  also  ranking 
veiy  high. 

However,  there  was  one  response  which 
should  be  disturbing  to  each  of  us  in 
Congress.  When  asked,  "Do  you  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ablUty  of  the  Congress  to 
deal  effectively  with  today's  problems?", 


four  out  of  five  Marylanders  answered 
with  a  resoimding  "No." 

It  is  clear,  at  least  in  Maryland,  that 
Congress  needs  to  improve  its  image,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  begin 
this  effort  than  to  study  the  results  of 
this  and  other  similar  polls  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
statewide  results  of  my  poll  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

197li   questionnaire STATE-WIDE  RESULTS 

(Based  on  total  of  120,000  individual 
responses) 
1.  According  to  those  responding  to  the  poll 
tliese   are  the  ten  top  issues  facing  the 
American  people  today:    (Ranked  in  order 
with  corresponding  percentage) 

Percent 

1.  Crime    26 

2.  Inflation >  21 

3.  Economy    19 

4.  Govt.   Spending 16 

5.  Energj'    7 

6.  Govt.  Regulation 4 

7.  Environment '-  3 

8.  Education    2 

9.  Health 2 

10.  Unemployment 1 

Percent 
Yes      No 

2.  Some  experts  believe  that  we 
mvist  move  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  order  to  control  the  rate  of  in- 
flatlou.  Do  yoii  agree  with  this 
view?    ._.  —  -_ i ---  80         20 


paoxMnu!  comoDras 
19.  Same  answer  as  number  17. 


-  20. -Tlie  point  made  4n  the  original  speech 
was  that  the  contractor  claims  few  the  B-rl 
were  erroneous.  The  statistics  concerning  the 
ct^taclties  of  tbe  B-&2  and  tbe  B-l  are  com- 
parable. I  have  not  argued  that  the  B-l  would 
benefit  by  external  carriage.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  ^>eech  pointed  out  the  constramt.^ 
to  Jujst  that  situatlou.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Air  Force  acknowledged  the  in- 
creased capability  inherent  in  the  B-52  witli 
SRAM  rotary  launchers.  The  same  question 
remains  for  cruise  missile  capacity. 


3.  President  Ford  and  others  have 
proposed  coupling  a  tax  cut  to  a 
reduction  In  federal  spending. 
Would  you  favor  a  dollar-for -dol- 
lar reduction  In  federal  spending 
to  equal  the  amount  of  any  tax 

cut? 80         20 

4.  Should  Congress  impose  a  bind- 
ing celling  on  tbe  amount  of  fed- 
eral spending? 79        21 

5.  Do  you  support  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  a  fllrearm? 92  8 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  capital  pun- 
ishment?   87         13 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present 
welfare  system  is  In  need  of  re- 
form? _-l 99  I 

8.  Would  you  favor  a  direct  federal 
payment  to  persons  in  need 
rather  than  the  current  welfare 
system?  53        47 

9.  Do  you  support  court-ordered 
busing  as  a  means  of  achieving 

racial  balance  in  our  schools?  —     5        95 

10.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  t-o  pre- 
vent the  court-ordered  busing  of 

school  children? 83         17 

11.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  detente  (a  relaxation  of 
tension)  with  the  Soviet  Union?.  64         36 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  re-evaluate  Its  role  in  the 
United  Nations? — -  89         11 

13.  Would  you  favor  deregulation 
of  oil  and'  gas  prices  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  and  lessen 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  c^l, 

even  though  this  might  mean  an  . 

Inci-ease  in  gas  and  oil  prices?.!-  65        46 
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14.  Do   you    favor   llberal^lng 
Hatch  Act  to  permit 
ployees  a  greater  amoxu  t 
tictpatlon    in    partisan 
activities? 

15.  Do  you  have  conflden:e  in  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  t  >  deal  ef- 
fectively with  today's  p^blcms?. 


ESTO   '76— ESTONIA  ^I 
THE  AMERICAN 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Prei  ident.  from  July 
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SALUTE  TO 
BICENTENNIAL 


from  all  around 

n  Baltimore  for 

festival— ESTO 


5  to  11,  1976.  Estonians 
the  world  will  gather 
their  s^ond  worldwld^ 
'76.  The  theme  of  thi  festival  will  be 
"The  Estonian  Salute  o  Our  Bicenten- 
nial." ESTO  '76  will  hefp  to  pi-eserve  Es- 
tonian customs  and  traditions  while,  at 
the  same  time,  highlighting  Estonian 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  this  great 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  on  Febhiary  24,  the  58tli 
anniversary  of  Estoni4n  Independence, 
I  discussed  the  historj  of  Estonia  and 
its  forcible  incorporat  on  into  the  So- 
viet Union  during  World  War  n.  At  that 
time  I  included  in  tYe 
Record  information  on 
tivitles.  I  have  subsjquently  become 
aware  that  Pi-esldent  Ford  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  an  honorary  pa  tron  of  the  ESTO 
'76  Salute  to  the  American  Bicentennial. 
On  February  19.  1976,  the  President  is- 
sued a  statement  "To  Americans  of  Es 
tonian  Ancestry"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Presi- 
dential document  be  piinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  c  f  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol  i'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderc  d. 

The  Presidential  doci  iment  follows 


The 
Washington.  D.C., 
To  Americans  of  Estonian 

I  am  delighted  to 
of  Honorary  Patron  of 
tonian  Salute  to  America 

As  we  celebrate  the 
America,  your  Estonian 
Hon  to  the  remarkable 
llon9  of  talented  and 
grants  from  all  over  th< 
America  into  the  great 

In  recalling  the  fortiti^de 
fathers,  we  must  also 
making  America  the  sam« 
and  women  of  individu4l 
it  was  In  1776 — the 

I  am  keenly  aware  of 
concerning    your    home 
friends   who  have   been 
foundly  affected  by  Eas 
velopments  In  Europe 
fore  departing  for  Helsinki 
in  February  of  1975,  I 
to  discuss  these  conceri^ 
that  the  accord  I  wovld 
neither  a  treaty  nor  a 
ment. 

The  Helsinki   agreem^n 
were     political     and 
aimed    at    lessening 
further  the  lines  of 
the  peoples  of  East  and 

I  further  stated  that 
concern   about    the    effect 
declarations    on    the 
groundless. 

I  can  assure  you  tha|b 
has  never  recognized 
tion  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
not  doing  so  now.  0\ir 


Congressional 
the  ESTO  '76  ac- 


■'  ^Thite  HotrsE, 
February  19, 1376. 
ancestry: 
accept  the  high  honor 
SSTO   "76 — The  Es- 
8  Bicentennial, 
tilrth  of  freedom  In 
1  festival  calls  atten- 
c^ntributlons  of  mil- 
working  tmml- 
world  to  building 
nation  we  know  today, 
of  our  founding 
ourselves  to 
stronghold  for  men 
spirit  and  energy 
e  of  liberty, 
your  gi'eat  anxiety 
and,    families    and 
and   are   stUl   pro- 
West  political  de- 
summer,  Just  be- 
,  and  before  that 
with  your  leaders 
and  to  emphasize 
sign  in  Helsinki  was 
1«  gaily  binding  docu- 


ts, 


hard- 


rec  edicate  i 


Li  .St  ; 


recognition  is  not  affected  by  the  results  of 
the  European  Security  Conference. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— and 
It  has  been  my  policy  ever  since  I  entered 
public  life — to  support  the  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  by  every  proper 
and  peaceful  means. 

Finally,  I  indicated  that  there  Is  included 
In  the  Declaration  of  Principles  on  Terri- 
torial Integrity  the  provision  that  no  occupa- 
tion or  acquisition  of  territory  in  violation 
of  International  law  will  be  recognized  as 
legal. 

In  our  White  House  meeting,  I  said  this  Ls 
not  to  raise  the  hope  that  there  wUl  be  any 
Immediate  change  in  the  map  of  Europe,  but 
rather  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States 
has  not  abandoned  and  will  not  compromise 
this  long-standing  principle. 

At  the  conference  itself,  I  told  the  par- 
ticipants from  the  countries  of  the  East  that : 
"We  wUl  spare  no  effort  to  ease  tensions 
and  to  solve  problems  between  us,  but  it  Is 
important  that  you  recognize  the  deep  devo- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment to  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms." 

I  assure  each  of  you  that  this  nation  will 
be  vigilant  regarding  detente.  This  nation 
will  strive  to  maintain  a  safer  and  saner 
relationship  with  our  competitors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  relaxation  of  tensions  can  be 
implemented  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concessions  within  the  context  of  an  Ameri- 
can defense  that  is  second  to  none.  We  will 
safeguard  and  advance  our  vital  interests 
and  security. 

As  we  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  revolution,  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  mlndfiil  of  their  bi-natlonal  heri- 
tage. In  this  regard,  I  was  especlaUy  pleased 
to  learn  that  yo\u-  conmiunity  Is  preparing 
for  a  worldwide  Estonian  Festival  In  con- 
junction with  our  Bicentennial. 

Tour  contributions  to  this  nation  are  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated.  I  know  you  will 
continue  to  enrich  our  country's  heritage 
with  your  art,  your  architecture,  your  mijfilc 
and  the  individual  contributions  of  your 
many  talented  individuals. 

I  conmiend  you  for  your  continued  con- 
tributions to  our  national  legacy,  to  our  dur- 
able system  of  representative  government. 
Today,  I  salute  you  for  your  struggle  on  be- 
half of  all  human  freedom. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


the 
ind 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


I   pointed   out, 

i4oral     conunltments 

;    and   opening 

comknuiiication  between 

\  rest. 

;  rour  understandable 

of    the    Helsinki 

:  ialtlc    nations    was 


the  United  States 

Soviet  Inoorpora- 

Lithuania  and  Is 

dfficlal  policy  of  non- 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3065,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Conference  report  on  S.  3065,  an  Act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl:e  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TIMETABLE 
FOR  SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AND  FINAL  ACTION  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION DEALING  WITH  WATERGATE 
REFORM,  INTELLIGENCE  OVER- 
SIGHT AND  TAX  PRIVACY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  timetable  for  Senate  con- 
sideration of  and  flnal  action  on  legis- 
lation dealing  with  Watergate  reform, 
intelligence  oversight  and  tax  privacy  be 
considered  at  this  time  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Rss.  437 

Whereas,  over  tliree  years  of  congressional 
fact-finding  have  documented  that  the  Intel- 
ligence community,  law  enforcement  agen." 
cles  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  Amer- 
icans; 

Whereas,  these  public  disclosures  of  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  activities  have  bred  a 
public  distrust  in  our  government  leaders 
and  institutions; 

Whereas,  public  and  private  organizations 
have  recommended  expedited  acilon  on  pend- 
ing reforms  of  our  law  enforcement  and  tax 
collection  agencies; 

Whereas,   this   Is  a  government   of  laws; 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  for  this  Congress,  ta 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  future 
generations  against  threats  to  their  freedoms 
and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution; 

Whereas,  the  integrity  of,  and  the  public 
confidence  In,  the  institutions  of  government 
can  only  be  restored  by  corrective  legislative 
action; 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  the  Congi^ess 
establish  a  timetable  to  consider  Intelligence 
oversight,  Watergate  reform  and  tax  privacy 
legislation  to  insure  statutory  and  procedural 
safeguards  are  enacted  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  94th  Congress; 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  make  every  effort  to  reach  by 
July  2  a  final  passage  vote  on  Watergate 
reform,  tax  privacy  and  Intelligence  oversight 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  word 
"make"  in  the  resolve  clause  should  be 
"shall." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  "shall  make'  or 
"should  make". 

I  believe  it  should  be  worded  "should". 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  v.ill  be  so  modi- 
fled. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  437 

Whereas,  over  three  years  of  congressional 
fact-finding  have  docimiented  that  the  In- 
telligence community,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vlce  hare 
violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  Amcri- 
canj?; 

Whereas,  these  public  disclosiu-es  of  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional  activities  have 
bred  a  public  distrust  In  our  government 
leaders  and  institutions; 
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Whereas,  public  and  private  organizations 
have  recommended  expedited  action  on  pend- 
ing reforms  of  our  law  enforcement  and  tax 
collection  agencies; 

Whereas,  this  Is  a  government  of  laws; 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  for  this  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  future 
generations  against  threats  to  their  free- 
doms and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution; 

Whereas,  the  Integrity  of,  and  the  public 
confidence  in,  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  restored  by  corrective  leg- 
islative action: 

Whereas,  it  is  essenU^  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  timetable  to  consider  Intelligence 
oversigbt,  Watergate  reform  and  tax  pri- 
vacy legislation  to  insure  statutory  and  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  enacted  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  94tb  Congress; 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Senate  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  by  July  2  a  flnal  passage  vote 
on  Watergate  reform,  tax  privacy  and  intel- 
ligence oversigbt  legislation. 

Mr.  WEICKKK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  voted  upon  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  tiiat  will  be  a  yea  uid 
nay  vote,  a  rollcall  vote. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  be  ordered 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  They  will  be  ordered  in 
the  meantime. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Tbat  is  on  the 
Weicker  resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  And  then  we  will 
have  the  final  vote  on  the  conference 
report  no  later  than  4  pjn.  tills  aftw- 
noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  that 
conclude  the  unanlmous-conswit  re- 
quests, or  was  that  In  the  foim  of  an 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  shall  still  make 
some  additional  requests. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1976 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Federal  Election  C<mi- 
mission  conference  report  occur  not  later 
than  the  hour  of  4  p.m.  tiiis  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  only  indicate  that  the  span 
of  time  following  the  vote  on  the  Weicker 
resolution  has  been  requested  particular- 
ly to  protect  Senators  Brock  and 
Allen — and  perhaps  other  Senators,  of 
whom  we  are  not  aware — who  we  know 
wish  to  speak  on  the  conference  report 
before  we  vote  on  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN  AT  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  recognized  at  approximately 
the  hour  of  1 :  30  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  their 
imderstanding,  as  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, that  at  1  p.m.  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  debate  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  With  a  flnal  passage 
vote  at  2  p.m.,  and  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  be  ordered? 


LEADERSHIP    RESPONSE    TO    COM- 
MUNICATION      IltOM      SENATMl 

WEICKER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lead- 
ership response  to  a  communication  from 
Senator  Wcicker,  contained  on  page 
S6152  of  the  Record  under  date  of 
April  29,  1976,  be  printed  In  the  Rbookb. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Lbadershtf    Response    to    Comuunicatiok 

Fbok  Senatok  WBcker 

legislative  fbootak 

Iifr.  Mansfielo.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  re- 
c^t  of  s  letter  from  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  frcHn  Connecticut  (1^. 
WkicKER),  and  It  is  my  undwstandlng  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has  re- 
ceived a  communication  of  a  similar  nattire. 

For  the  information  of  Senator  Weickes 
and  the  Senate,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Joint  leadership  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  House  faces  up 
to  its  responsibility  on  Monday  next,  as  I 
understand  the  situation. 

Personally  I  am  unhappy  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  FEC  before  this,  but  I  am  sure  the  reasons 
for  not  being  able  to  do  so  are  thorotigbly 
understandable. 

The  Senate  has  also  agreed  to  take  up  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Committee  matter  on 
the  10th  of  next  month,  and  it  is  my  undw- 
standing  that  the  assistant  majority  leader 
received  permission  from  the  Senate  last 
night  that  it  would  be  the  pending  order  of 
business  on  that  day,  so  that  there  is  that 
assurance  that  this  partlciUar  piece  of  legis- 
lation, S.  400,  will  be  taken  up  at  that  time 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  also  interested  in  Watergate  reform  and 
tax  privacy  legislation.  He  has  lu-ged  the  lead- 
ership to  make  every  effort  to  guarantee  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  these,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  proposals  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  before  the  July  4  recess. 

It  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
leaderehlp  to  endeavor  to  do  that  and  we 
will  do  OTU-  best  to  see  that  the  wishes  of 
the  distingiUshed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
are  adhered  to.  But  Vve  can  do  nothing  on 
Watergate  reform  and  tax  privacy  legislation 
until  those  issues  are  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. It  Is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  all  these  matters  weU  before 
the  Foiu-th  of  July  recess  and  we  win  jointly 
make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HtTGH  Scott.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  on  that  point.  I  have 
already  assured  the  distinguished  Senator 
from    Conneoticut    (Mr.    Wkicker)    to    the 


same  effect,  that  the  msAsures  In  whi^  he 
la  interested  that  are  out  of.  oommittee  wUi 
be  fUJted  upon.  We  hope  VtkaX  those  In  com- 
mittee wiU  be  promptly  reported.  I  would 
like  to  seie,  as  the  disttngulihed  majority 
leader  has'  kdd,  action  before  the  July  re- 
cess, and  I  think  we  are  both  anxious,  on 
both  Bide  of  the  aisle,  to  cooperate  with  the 
dtstingulsbed  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  do  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  Act.  I  think 
tliat  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do  very 
promptly  here,  and  whatever  the  President . 
does,  he  should  do  very  promptly,  so  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress  under  the  previous 
act  with  regard  to  matching  funds  legisla- 
ticm  can  be  bCKne  in  mind  and  the  effect 
of  any  aotton  wtalch  would  delay  it  should 
also  l>e  borne  carefully  in  mind. 

The  conference  report  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
better  than  the  Senate  bUl.  It  U  infinitely 
better  than  the  House  bill.  It  stiU  has  its 
flaws. 

It  has  one  aspect  which  ought  to  be  worth 
noting,  and  that  Is,  it  is  not  entirely  satu- 
factmy  to  either  labor  or  management  and, 
I  suppose,  the  conference  being  made  up  as 
It  was,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
achieve  as  an  Ideal. 

But,  certainly,  progress  was  made  and, 
certainly,  sertoTis  and  concerned  efforts  were 
dmoted  by  th«  oommlttaes  and  by  the  con- 
ference, and  there  was  no  effort  in  the  con- 
ference to  delay  thls'action  whatsoever.  Those 
who  watched  the  open  sessions  of  that  con- 
fetvnoe  atiODld  •mmt,  I  ttilnk,  that  the  con- 
ference, whOe  It  argued  vigorously  over  many 
dlfferont  points,  did  not  iud\age  in  any  de- 
laying tactics. 

So  the  sooner  we  can  act  on  this  measure, 
the  l>etter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  to  recapitulate,  that 
the  Senate  has  agreed  that  a  vote  on  the 
Weicker  resolution  will  occur  at  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.,  that  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  conference  report  will  occur  not 
later  than  4  p.m.,  and  that  the  Senator 
frcHU  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  approximately  1:30  pjn. 

The  PmiSIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OP  H.R.  9803 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  afternoon 
overrides  the  child  care  bill  (H.R.  9803 ) , 
vetoed  by  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States,  after  talking  with  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  it  is  the  joint  leader- 
ship's suggestion  that  if  the  veto  is  ovei'- 
ridden  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9803  at  1  p.m.  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  vote  on  the  veto 
at  2  pjn.  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  make 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  Without 
obiectiox"!.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  1  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:44  ajn.,  recessed  imtil  1  p.m.; 
whereuiXHi.     the     Senate     reassembled 
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su  rgest 

hs 


yield 


when  called  to  order 
Officer  (Mr.  Stkvihsoh  • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml 
Senator  from  Connecticut 
me,  I  should  like  to 
of  a  quorum  without 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WKtCKER.  I 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderdd 

The  clerk  will  call  tht 

The   assistant  legisljativ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mt 
unanimous  consent 
the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderdd 


}y  the  Presiding 


ORDER  FOR  CER' 
HELD  AT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  I  ask 
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President,  if  the 

will  yield  to 

the  absence 

losing  his  right 


to  the  Senator 
Without 


O]  TICER 


roU. 

»e   clerk   pro- 

.  President,  I  ask 
thfat  the  order  for 
rescinded. 
OITTCER.  Without 


TA^  BILLS  TO  BE 
THE  DESK 


tpat    when    H.R. 
13035,  and  H.R. 


unanimous    consent 

10374,  H.R.  12168,  H.R 

12018  are  received,  they  be  held  at  the 

desk  pending  further  cispositlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also,  under  the 
same  stipulation,  H.R.  12218. 

The  PRESIDING  OtFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  d. 
,  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  unqer  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordei 

The  clerk  will  call 

The   assistant   legisl 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescind  sd. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  d. 


rCER.  Without 


le  roll. 

itive   clerk 


pro- 


ESTABLISHMENT  Ofl  A  TIMETABLE 
FOR  SENATE  CON£  IDERATION  OF 
AND  FINAL  ACTIO  f  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION DEALING  WITH  WATERGATE 
REFORM,  INTELLIGENCE  OVER- 
SIGHT AND  TAX  PRIVACY 


with  the  con- 
Mon  (S.  Res.  437) 
for  Senate  con- 
action  on  legls- 
fatergate  reform, 
ind  tax  privacy, 
resident,  first  let 


The  Senate  continue 
sideration  of  the  resol 
to  establish  a  timetabl 
sideration  of  and  fina! 
lation  dealing  with 
intelligence  oversight 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Mansfield  and  Senator  Scott,  both  for 
their  supportive  words  of  last  week  and 
for  allowing  the  immediate  consideration 
of  this  resolution  (S.  *es.  437)  now  be 
fore  the  Senate. 

Why  this  resolution  ' 

Because  it  parts  the 
silence  behind  which 
stalled  to  death  by  tie  Executive,  the 
Congress,  and  the  burleaucracy. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  oversight,  no  Water 
p:ate  reform,  and  no 
let  it  be  so  voted  in 
Nation. 

As  matters  now  staiid,  people  believe 
one  or  all  of  the  f olloi  .Ing 


curtain  of  oflQcial 
reform  has  been 


ax  privacy,  then 
full  view  of  the 


We  have  acted. 

Action  is  imminent. 

Reform  is  guaranteed. 

The  FEC  bin  takes  care  of  all  problems. 

Evei-ybody  does  it  so  why  get  Into  a 
flap. 

Our  memories  will  keep  us  free. 

President  Ford's  Executive  oi*ders  have 
corrected  all  abuses. 

Of  course,  none  of  tlie  above  is  correct. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  minute  that  some 
or  all  of  the  legislation  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  will  pass  If  the  Senate  has  to 
go  public. 

However,  I  cannot  win  a  shadow- 
boxing  contest  with  the  President,  with 
tlie  Directors  of  the  CIA  and  FBI  or  with 
the  empire-preservers  of  the  Senate. 

Wlien  this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  an 
important  step  in  defense  of  our  Consti- 
tution will  have  been  taken. 

Laws,  not  memories.  Executive  orders 
or  waiting  games,  are  our  business.  No- 
body will  benefit  politically  today  from 
legislation  that  essentially  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  American  spirit. 

But  oiu:  children  tomorrow  will  have 
somethhig  better  than  we  received  and 
that  is  reward  enough. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  Pi&iident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      AUTHORIZING      REQUEST 
FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
during  the  next  half-hour  or  so  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Welcker 
resolution  and  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  «S.  3065) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  its  administra- 
tion by  a  Federal  Election  Commissioa 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
would  respond  to  two  or  three  questions 
that  I  have  In  mind  with  regard  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  imderstand  the  con- 
ference report,  in  the  matter  of  solicita- 
tion by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  separate  segregated  funds  set 
up  by  either  of  these  concerns,  there  is 
a  group  of  persons  that  the  labor  or- 
ganization can  solicit  at  any  time,  they 
being  the  members  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion; and  there  is  a  group  that  the  cor- 
poration or  the  segregated  funds  set  up 
by  the  corporation  can  soUcit  at  any 
time,  they  being  the  officers  and  execu- 
tive or  administrative  personnel,  and  the 
executive  or  administrative  personnel  in- 
clude those  who  are  paid  on  a  salary 
rather  than  an  hourly  basis  and  who 
have  policymaking,  managerial,  profes- 
sional, or  supervisory  authority. 

Then  there  Is  another  gi-oup  as  to  each 
of  these  entities  that  can  be  solicited 
only  twice  a  year. 

As  to  the  labor  organization,  it  would 
be  those  that  the  corporation  can  solicit 
at  any  time  and,  of  course,  that  would 
include  employees  who  were  not  members 
of  organizations,  and  the  corporation  or 
the  separate  segregated  fund  for  political 
purposes  of  the  corporation  can  solicit 
twice  a  year  from  the  employees  in  addi- 
tion to  Uiose  that  they  can  solicit  at  any 
time. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct, 
with  the  f  iu:ther  proviso  as  to  the  method 
of  solicltatiem. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tliat  is  correct.  That  has 
to  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  writing,  by  mail. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  go  back  to  a  trustee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  the  residence  of  the 
party,  and  designed  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  who  makes 
a  contribution  of  $50  or  less  and  who 
does  not  make  such  a  contribution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  way  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  undei-stands  it. 

Now,  an  amendment  which  I  oflFered  on 
the  floor  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
amendment  No.  1496,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

This  amendment  was  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  types 
of  corporations  or  organizations  that  do 
not  have  stockholders.  This  amendment 
appears  on  page  19  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  is  in  section  321(b)(2)(C), 
starting  with  the  third  line  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page: 

This  paragraph  shaU  not  prevent  a  mem- 
bership organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
tion without  capital  stoclt,  or  a  separate  seg- 
regated fund  estabUshed  by  a  membership 
organization,  cooperative,  or  corporation 
without  capital  stock,  from  soliciting  con- 
tributions to  such  a  fund  from  members  of 
such  organization,  cooperative,  or  corpora- 
tion without  capital  stock. 

So  if  the  members  of  such  an  organi- 
zation, who,  not  being  stockholders,  still 
make  up  the  corporation,  would  solicita- 
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tions  by  such  an  organization  of  its  mem- 
bers fall  Into  the  first  category  that  I 
enumerated  as  to  who  may  be  solicited  by 
a  corporation  or  a  labor  organization  or 
a  separate  segregated  fund  set  up  by  one 
of  these?  Would  they  come  in  the  class 
that  could  be  solicited  at  any  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  provisions  of  section  321 
(b)(2)(C),  and  later,  on  page  19,  sec- 
tion 321(b)  (4)  (C)  would  permit,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mutual  life  insurance  company 
or  a  separate  segi-egated  fund  established 
by  such  an  organization  to  soUcit  con- 
tributions for  such  a  fund  from  its  mem- 
bers. So  any  tjrpe  of  an  organization  that 
had  members,  though  not  categorized  as 
stockholders,  and  so  on,  would  be  cov- 
ered under  that  provision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  could  solicit  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  could  solicit  at 
any  time,  just  as  a  corporation  and  its 
separate  segregated  fund  can  solicit  cer- 
tain classes  at  any  time,  and  a  labor 
union  can  solicit  its  members  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  a  membership  corpora- 
tion such  as  a  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  Grange,  or  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  could  solicit  their 
members? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  If  they  are  corpo- 
rations they  could  solicit  their  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  REA  cooperatives 
could  solicit  their  members  at  any  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  intent  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  of  the  language  we  have 
drafted  in  the  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  answers 
from  the  chah-man.  1  am  glad  he  men- 
tioned specifically  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ance company,  such  as,  I  would  under- 
stand. Metropolitan,  Mutual  of  New  York 
or  Equitable.  Any  mutual  life  insm-ance 
company  would  be  able  to  solicit  Its  pol- 
icyholders since  they  are  the  group  that 
make  up  the  corporation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  policyholders  are 
members  within  the  definition  of  that 
type  of  an  organization,  then  they  could 
be  solicited  under  that  provision  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
April  5,  1976,  from  Mr.  Remmel  H.  Dud- 
ley, vice  president.  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  here  in  Washington,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  have  shown  the 
manager  of  the  bill  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

METROPOLrTAN  LiFE, 

Washington,  D.C._  April  5. 1976. 
Re  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976 — S.  3065. 
Senator  James  B.  Allen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatok  Allen:  In  debating  the 
above  OUl,  the  Senate  on  March  18,  1976 
adopted  your  Amendment  No.  1496,  to  bring 
"membership  organizations,  cooperatives,  or 
corporations  without  capital  stock"  within 
the  Act. 

Ax  you  know,  a  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany has  no  stockholders.  As  we  read  the 
language  erf  your  amendment  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  mutual  life  Insurance  com- 
pany would,  therefore,  be  Included.  This  lu- 
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terpretatlon  was  confirmed  last  week  by 
your  Legislative  Assistant.  Mr.  Oentry.  In- 
deed. Mr.  Gentry  told  me  other  Insurance 
companies  had  made  a  similar  Inquiry  and 
had  been  assured  It  was  your  Intent  to  in- 
clude such  companies. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  and  to 
make  this  perfectly  clear,  we  wonder  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  include  in  Its  report  a  specific 
reference  to  mutual  Ufe  Insurance  com- 
panies. While  the  language  as  it  exists  In 
'your  amendment  is  reasonably  clear,  such 
specific  reference  would  preclude  any  ques- 
tion, and  would  be  consistent  with  your  in- 
tent. If  this  is  not  feasible,  perhaps  during 
debate  on  the  conference  bill  you  could 
make  this  point  clear  in  a  coloquy. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  including 
these  organizations  in  your  Amendment  No. 
1496. 

With  most  cordial  r^ards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yoau^. 

Bemmel  H.  Dudlet, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  letter  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  vice  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  saying  that 
their  attorneys  construe  this  amendment 
to  cover  a  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
pany. The  answer  that  the  chairman  has 
made  is  that  such  an  operation  would  be 
covered  by  this  amendment  and  would 
permit  a  mutual  life  insurance  company 
to  solicit  pohcyholders.  That  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  have  one  further  Inquiry.  The  man- 
ager of  the  bill  was  kind  enough  to  indi- 
cate approval  here  In  the  Chamber  and 
to  offer  to  accept  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  having  to 
do  with  disclosure  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  all  Federal  em- 
ployees making  in  excess  of  $25,000  per 
year  of  their  assets,  liabilities  and  net 
worth  each  year,  I  beUeve  mi  April  15  of 
each  year,  provided  they  had  an  income 
In  excess  of  $25,000  a  year.  There  was  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment  and  it  was  adopted  over- 
whelmingly. I  note  this  amendment  Is 
not  carried  forward  in  the  conference 
report.  I  know  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  would  have  sought  to 
express  the  will  of  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  have  this  amendment 
adopted.  I  would  just  like  to  inquire  of 
the  manager  of  the  bin,  who  was  tlie 
chairman  of  the  conference,  £is  to  what 
happened  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  members  of  the  other  body  were  un- 
willing to  accept  the  Senate  position  <hi 
that  matter  and  it  finally  came  down  to  a 
question  of  whether  we  were  able  to  get  a 
bill  agreed  upon  without  that  provision 
or  whether  we  would  not  get  a  bill.  So  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  conferees  reluc- 
tantly receded  from  their  position  in  their 
desire  to  get  such  a  bill. 

I  may  say  just  as  a  matter  of  passing 
concern  that  in  my  own  State  of  Nevada 
the  legislature  last  term  adopted  a  simi- 
lar provision  with  respect  to  State  office- 
holders, both  elective  and  appointive, 
quite  similar  to  this.  The  matter  was 
tested  in  our  supreme  court  just  within 
tlie  last  week  and  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional. I  have  not  read  the  decision  yet  so 
I  am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  It.  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  passing  concern. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Was  it  unconstitutional  as 
against  the  Nevada  constitution  or  the 

U.S.  Constitution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  say  that.  AU  I 
can  say  is  that  I  received  the  telephone 
information  that  the  Nevada  Suiireme 
Court  held  that  such  a  provision  was  un- 
constitutional and  threw  it  out.  I  will  ad- 
vise the  Senator  after  I  have  a  chance  to 
read  the  opinion. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  recall  when  I 
offered  the  amendment  the  Senator 
modified  the  amendment  by  adding,  as 
being  subject  to  the  amendment,  not 
only  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
but  candidates  for  those  offices.  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  constructive  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right.  As  the 
amendment  was  adopted  here  It  referred 
tfy  candidates  for  Federal  office  and  it  in- 
cluded also  members  of  the  executive  and 
the  judicial  branch.  So  it  would  cover  all 
three  branches  of  the  Government 
equally.  I  may  say  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  lias  acted  upon  on 
several  occasions  before  and  we  have 
been  unable,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
get  the  House  to  agi'ee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  do  realize  in  a  conference 
committee  one  has  to  give  and  take  on 
these  Issues.  I  regret  that  the  conferees 
were  imable  to  have  that  amendment 
carried  forwai-d  as  part  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
accommodating  me  by  answering  these 
questions  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ex- 
planation of  the  conference  report  and 
in  various  discussions  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Chamber,  I  have  referred 
to  a  number  of  Instances  where  the  con- 
ference substitutes  change  the  present 
law.  There  are  still  other  instances,  such 
as  the  discussion  at  page  63  of  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  relationsliip  be- 
tween section  301(f)  and  section  321,  re- 
lating to  communications  and  nonparti- 
san activities,  where  the  conferees  have 
attempted  to  clarify  the  law. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  there  has  been  no  Intent  to 
make  changes  in  existing  law  or  legisla- 
tive history  by  silence. 

It  is  understood  that  where  the  con- 
ference bill  has  not  changed  existing  law 
or  where  the  conferees  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  clarify  various  provisions,  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  1971  act  and  the 
1974  amendments  will  be  controlling. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  with  a  single  show 
of  hands  on  the  Welcker  resolution  £uid 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 


^ 


^'ere 


and 
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The  PRESIDINO 
a  suflacient  second? 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays 
Welcker  resolution 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDINO 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

"Hie  assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  quorum  call 

The  PRESIDINO 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


( •IWIC'KU.  Is  tbere 
T  tiere  Is  a  sufficient 


I  suggest  the  ab- 

OFFICER.     The 

clerk  pro- 


BYRD 


ORDER  FOR  AIJJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  ask  unanimous  con^nt 
Senate  completes  Its 
stand  In  adjoummeni 
morrow. 

The  PREfflDDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeijed. 


RECOGtNITION 


OFSEN- 
ON  THURSDAY, 


ORDER  FOR 

ATOR  PROXMIRE 
MAY  6,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XIrd.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consi  int  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des' 
Ignees  are  recognized  ^der  the  standing 
order,  Mr.  Proxmire  ■  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutfes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordened* 
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ordered  on  the 
on  agreeing  to 


Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
rescinded. 
0FPCER.  Without 


be 


Mr.  President, 
that  when  the 
business  today  it 
until  12  noon  to- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOG  NITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR OOLDWATER  ON  THURS- 
DAY, MAY  6,  1976 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY  RD.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  cons  ;nt  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  fyfr.  Proxkire  on 
Thursday,  Mr.  GolDwIater  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  mi  nutes. 

■nie  PRESIDING  C  FFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  RES,  406 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY  RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cona  jnt  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pen(  Ing  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  proce  jd-to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Ore  er  No.  718,  Senate 
Resolution  406,  a  resdutlon  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  sound  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  dPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


ORDER  FOR  CONS  [DERATION  OF 
'      S.  26  r9 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
dispositon  of  Senate  Resolution  406,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  thj  con.sideratlon  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  7^6,  S.  2679,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commissiqn  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europie. 

The  PRESIDING  CI 


objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed 


FFICF.R.  Without 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  TIMETABLE 
FOR  SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OP 
AND  FINAL  ACTION  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION  DEALING  WITH  WATERGATE 
REFORM,  INTELLIGENCE  OVER- 
SIGHT AND  TAX  PRIVACY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  437) 
to  establish  a  timetable  for  Senate  con- 
sideration of  and  final  action  on  leglds- 
tion  dealing  with  Watergate  reform,  in- 
telligence oversight  and  tax  privacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  437,  as 
modifled.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn>EN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
coFF)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  Is  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Courtis)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  163  Leg.) 
YEAS— 91 


Aboure/.k 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenioi 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ford 
Gnrn 


Glenn 

Goldwftter 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hatha  w.iy 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jacksou 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusou 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGoveru 

Mclntyre 

Me  teal  f 

Moudale 

NATS— 0 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hvigh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Steven.s 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Will  lam. s 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Biden  Hartke  Miiakie 

Curtis  Humphrey  Ribicoff 

Durkin  Javits  T\mney 


So   the  resolution    (S. 
modifled,  was  agreed  to. 


Res.   437 »    as 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  with  Its  preamble,  reads 
as  follows: 

S.  BES.  437 

Whereas,  over  three  years  of  congressional 
fact-finding  have  documented  that  the  in- 
telligence community,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
have  violated  the  constitutional  right  of 
Americans; 

Whereas  these  public  discloBures  of  Illegal 
and  unconstitutional  activities  have  bred 
a  public  distrust  in  oiu*  Government  leaders 
and  institutions; 

Whereas  public  and  private  organizations 
have  recomnoended  expedited  action  on  pend- 
ing reforms  of  our  law  enforcement  and  tax 
collection  agencies; 

Whereas  this  is  a  Government  of  laws; 

Whereas  it  is  essential  for  this  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  future 
generations  agaitist  threats  to  their  free- 
doms and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution; 

Whereas,  the  integrity  of,  and  the  public 
confidence  in,  the  Institutions  of  government 
can  only  be  restored  by  corrective  legislative 
action; 

Whereas,  it  is  es.sential  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  timetable  to  consider  intelligence 
oversight,  Watergate  reform,  and  tax  privacy 
legislation  to  Insure  stattitory  and  proce- 
dural safeguards  are  enacted  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  should  make  every  effort  to 
reach,  by  July  2,  a  final  passage  vote  on  Wat- 
ergate reform,  tax  privacy,  and  Intelligence 
oversight  legislation. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1976— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  Senate  will  now  return 
to  the  unfinished  business,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission on  which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
there  will  be  a  final  vote  before  4  pjn, 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  while  the  agreement 
is  that  we  will  have  a  vote  before  4  p.m. 
I  anticipate  that  the  vote  probably  could 
come  within  the  next  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
so  sure  we  can  make  that  15-minute 
timetable.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  much 
longer  than  that  myself,  but  there  may 
be  other  Members  who  wish  to  speak  on 
the  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  sometime  ago  I  called 
the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  "a  deceit,  a  sham,  and  a 
fraud  on  the  American  public."  Since 
then,  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
those  amendments;  unfortunately,  they 
are  still  a  "deceit,  a  sham,  and  a  fraud 
on  the  American  public." 

In  their  haste  to  make  the  Federal 
Election  Ctommihaion  a  congressional 
protection  agency,  the  conference  com- 
mittee bill  strips  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  of  almost  all  of  its  advisory 
authority. 

In  fact,  the  bil!  itself  states  that  the 
Commission  and  none  of  its  employees 
can  issue  "opinions  of  an  advisory  na- 
ture" unless  Congress  has  first  specifi- 
cally approved  the  general  rule  of  law  to 
be  dii-oussed. 
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What  this  means  Is  that  candidates 
will  probably  be  forced  to  go  tbls  entire 
election  cycle  without  the  guidance  of 
advisory  opinions.  Every  challenger  will 
be  required  to  face  a  law  so  complicated 
I  doubt  if  it  will  be  fully  understood  be- 
fore it  is  changed  again  in  ensuing  years. 

Even  the  old  law  was  difficult  to  imder- 
stand — with  the  benefit  of  advisory 
opinions.  Let  me  give  an  example.  My 
staff  has  noted  three  recent  campaign 
filings  by  challengers.  Each  of  these 
three  individuals  filed  reports  on  April 
10.  And,  each  of  them  apparently 
violated  the  law  in  doing  so. 

I  am  certain  that  these  violations — 
some  sizable,  some  minor — were  not  in- 
tentional. But  I  find  It  quite  distressing 
that  all  three  of  these  gentlemen  are 
lawyers,  two  have  been  active  In  politics 
for  some  time,  and  all  have  professed  a 
commitment  to  follow  the  law. 

Yet,  despite  their  good  intent  and 
knowledge,  they  all  apparently  violated 
it.  One  person  accepted  a  contribution  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  that  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  legal  limit  of  $1,000.  Another  filed 
a  report  for  his  committee  but  did  not 
file  one  for  himself.  Finally,  the  third 
filed  two  identical  reports,  one  for  him- 
self and  one  for  his  committee. 

These  examples  are  being  repeated  all 
across  the  coimtry.  With  a  self-contra- 
dictory law,  every  candidate  could  be  in 
the  same  boat  unknowingly,  unintention- 
ally, and  while  sincerely  trying  to  fulfill 
his  ethical  commitment  to  his  constitu- 
ency. Yet,  what  is  Congress  doing  about 
this?  Are  we  moving  to  make  it  easier 
for  persons  to  comply  with  the  law?  Ab- 
solutely not.  This  bill  makes  It  almost 
impossible  for  anj'one  not  directly  in- 
volved with  the  legislation  to  understand 
it  and  virtually  impossible  for  those  who 
viTote  the  law  to  undjsrstand  it.  The  re- 
duction of  the  advisory  opinion  power  of 
the  commission  will  make  the  sj^tem 
function  less  efficiently.  The  result  will 
be  more  confusion,  chaos,  and  a  renewed 
suspicion  about  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  It  writes  Its  own  reelection  code. 

Of  course,  in  the  rush  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation Congress  has  not  overlooked  its 
own  best  interest.  For  example,  a  new 
loophole  was  created  to  allow  honor- 
ariums to  be  funneled  into  compaign  ac- 
tivity. Not  only  was  the  honorarium  limit 
increased  to  $25,000  per  year,  at  the  same 
time  honorariums  were  exempted  from 
the  definition  of  contribution.  Because  a 
person  may  contribute  an  unlimited 
amount  to  his  own  campaign,  funds  for 
a  speech  given  to  a  Senator  can  flow  di- 
rectly into  his  campaign — even  if  they 
are  corporate  funds.  Clearly  this  is  an 
incumbent  protection  feature. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  conference 
committee  failed  to  impose  any  restraint 
on  the  use  of  the  congressional  franking 
piivilege. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
has  acted  time  and  again  to  extend  the 
limit  on  the  frank  to  60  days  prior  to  an 
election,  but  unfortunately  we  were  un- 
able to  sustain  that  posture  with  tlie 
House. 

While  the  frank  can  be  an  important 
tool  in  the  fight  against  apathj'  and  mis- 
information, it  is  cleaiiy  susceptible  to 
misuse  during  the  closing  days  of  a  cam- 


paign. An  amendment  to  increase  the 
ntunber  of  days  before  an  election  when 
the  frank  cannot  be  used  was  deleted. 
Thus,  Incumbent  access  to  free  mailing 
privileges  is  protected  up  to  28  days  be- 
fore an  election. 

Even  sections  of  the  conference  report 
designed  to  help  challengers — if  there 
are  any — are  troublesotne.  Take  tlie 
change  in  the  requirement  to  preserve 
the  identification  of  contributors.  The 
threshold  was  raised  from  $10  to  $50. 
This  does  relieve  a  burden  on  campaign 
treasurers.  But,  it  also  opens  a  new  loop- 
hole to  allow  unreported  contributions 
to  flow  into  a  campaign.  The  report  lan- 
guage makes  it  clear  that  even  if  a  per- 
son gives  in  excess  of  $100.  It  need  not  be 
reported  imder  this  act,  if  the  contribu- 
tions ax-e  made  in  amounts  under  $50. 
I  find  this  a  dangerous  new  precedent. 

Actually,  the  total  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  make  the  Commission  a  sub- 
committee of  (Congress.  That  Is  what  it 
amounts  to.  While  I  am  certain  that  this 
cozy  arrangement  quiets  many  fears 
among  those  ah-eady  in  public  office,  it 
will  help  continue  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  Incumbents  in  American  election 
politics. 

lUs  situation  reminds  me  of  what  has 
happened  to  other  regulatoiT  agencies. 
It  is  in  fashioii  to  say  that  regulatoiy 
agencies  have  become  captives  of  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late. It  may  not  just  be  fashionable,  it  is 
certainly  factual  in  this  particular  case. 
Well,  Congress  was  regulated  for  a  few 
weeks  and  found  the  prospects  pretty 
distasteful.  This  bill  solves  that  prob- 
lem, it  will  put  the  Commission  under  the 
thumb  of  (Congress  forever.  Congress  has 
made  another  power  grab,  this  time  for 
tlie  supposedly  independent  commission 
designed  to  govern  their  own  reflection. 

I  think  that  Is  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  most  about  this  particular  bill,  Mr. 
President,  because  there  have  been 
abuses  In  the  past,  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  I  think  every  person  in  the 
American  Republic,  knows  that.  Yet 
Congress  never  prosecuted  a  single  per- 
son. Under  the  old  Con-upt  Practices  Act, 
it  was  enforcing  Its  own  election  process. 
Not  one  person  was  ever  prosecuted. 

So  what  have  we  done?  We  created  an 
independent  commission.  The  very  heart 
and  soul  of  that  was  to  give  them  inde- 
pendence so  we  could  have  independent 
enforcement  of  the  election  process  and, 
therefore,  independent  protection  of  the 
American  people  against  the  abuses,  and 
we  have  destroyed  that  Independence  by 
this  particular  action  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Obviously,  some  violations  will  be 
taken  to  court  under  this  bill,  but  it  is 
strange  that  we  have  taken  out  sdl  of  the 
felony  provisions.  In  effect,  we  have  de- 
criminalized campaign  violations,  or  will 
have  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

I  admit  that  even  under  this  bill  it  is 
possible  that  some  violations  will  be 
taken  to  court.  And  do  not  think  for  a 
minute  the  incumbents  have  not  thought 
of  tiiat,  too.  Surprisingly,  there  are  no 
more  felony  provisions  in  this  act. 

In  a  sense,  campaign  violations  have 
been  decriminalized — or  will  be  if  this 
bill  becomes  law.  The  maximum  jail  sen- 


tence for  any  violation  is  1  year.  I  would 
have  thought  that  events  of  the  last  few 
years  would  have  convinced  us  that  our 
Section  process  needs  better  protection, 
toucher  penalties,  and  more  severe  en- 
forcement. I  cannot  undei'stand  what  led 
the  conference  committee  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Equally  bad,  the  Justice  Department 
is  no  longer  able  to  prosecute  on  its  own. 
If  an  aggressive  district  attorney  finds  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law.  he  cannot  take 
the  person  into  court.  He  must  refer  tiie 
case  to  the  Federal  Election  CJommission. 
And  what  if  this  agency,  which  Congress 
has  neaUy  overtaken,  imposes  nothing 
but  a  simple  fine?  That  is  it.  The  Justice 
Department  can  take  no  further  action — 
even  if  it  violently  disagrees  with  tiie 
decision.  I  find  the  total  "decriminaliza- 
tion" of  the  campaign  law  violations  one 
of  ttie  most  distui'bing  features  of  the 
biU.  .  -■ 

I  question  whether  we  can  decrimi- 
nalize C£impaign  violations,  in  all  candor, 
with  our  constituency  in  the  American 
people. 

One  cannot,  however,  be  certain  ol  tiie 
full  impact  of  this  bUl.  It  is  so  poorly 
drafted,  the  language  so  convoluted,  tiiat 
I  doubt  if  any  of  us  wlU  know  for  years 
the  real  meaning  of  many  sections.  The 
conference  rejwrt  illustrates  the  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  that  exist.  Whj'. 
one  section  of  the  conference  report 
makes  a  suggestion  that  is  in  clear  oppo- 
sition to  the  language  of  the  statute  it- 
self. When  Congressman  Wiccins  raised 
this  point,  his  argument  was  dismissed. 

If  the  conferees  cannot  agi'ee  on  what 
this  statute  means,  how  can  we  expect  a 
candidate  in  Tennessee  or  Nevada  to 
understand  it.  And,  now  that  we  have 
tied  the  hands  of  the  Commission  to  issue 
advisory  opinions,  we  have  guaranteed 
that  those  questions  will  remsiin  un- 
answered. 

I  suppose  for  those  Members  who  face 
reelection  this  yeao-  it  may  be  somewhat 
reassuring  to  realize  that  at  any  minute 
the  rug  can  be  pulled  out  from  under  a 
challenger  by  accusing  him  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  act.  But  I  might  say  that  can 
also  be  true  of  incumbents.  Candidates, 
constituents,  citizens  and  people  need  to 
imderstand  the  law  with  some  clarity. 
That  is  utterly  Impossible  with  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

I  find  the  conflict  of  interest  in  that 
kind  of  legislation  so  overwhelming  that 
I  cannot  believe  it  will  pass  this  body  and 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  original  de- 
bate, I  supported  a  simple  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 
I  still  do.  It  is  essential  that  we  do  so. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  wrote  a  law  that 
set  up  the  rules  for  running  in  elections 
in  this  country  for  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Presidency.  We  have  already 
unfau-ly  distorted  and  dislocated  the 
Presidential  process.  We  have  disadvan- 
taged not  only  candidates  but  people  who 
were  supporting  those  candidates  be- 
cause we  changed  the  rules  of  the  game 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  And  that  is 
not  right. 

I  did  not  like  the  way  that  law 
was  written,  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  we 
had  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  law  was 
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kept  intact  during  tie  process  of  the 
primaries  so  people  would  know  where 
they  stood.  Despite  that  fact,  the  rules 
were  changed.  Peoplfe,  candidates  and 
supporters  have  been  put  into  an  impos- 
sible situation. 

We  had  no  choice  other  than  to  re- 
constitute the  Election  Commission,  to 
do  it  cleanly  and  simply,  and  proceed 
under  the  law  as  it  vas  written  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 

After  this  election  s  over  a  whole  lot 
of  changes  need  to  ba  made.  There  is  no 
question  about  thatt  Everybody  here 
Icnows  that.  But  we  should  not  do  it  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  a  c^paign;  we  should 
not  do  it  so  people  do  not  have  a  fair 
chance  to  express  th  jh:  views  tn  a  free 
society.  ,  ..    . 

I  think  perhaps  th^  only  process  that 
I  can  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  face 
of  this  situation  we  n^w  find  ourselves  in 
is  to  attempt  to  reject  the  conference 
report,  enact  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Federal  Election  CorAmission  wiUi  fully 
independent  status,  atod  set  om-selves  to 
work  for  the  balance!  of  this  year  to  see 
where  this  law  must  be  changed  so  that 
in  the  ensuing  elections  the  American 
people  will  be  better  served  by  the  rep- 
resentative branch  Jof  this  i>articular 
constitutional  systed  of  ours. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTf.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  couple  of  ques 
tions  to  the  distin 
the  committee.  The 
this  law.  Mr.  Preside 
nltion  of  the  word 
some  reason  it  was  o 
stitute  in  conference 


Ished  chairman  of 
Senate  version  of 
t,  carried  the  defi- 
..jkholder  and  for 
litted  from  the  sub- 
I  am  sure  there 


was  no  attempt  by  that  omission  to  de- 
prive employees  of  cok-porations  who  own 
vested  beneficial  interests  in  the  corpo- 
ration stock  from  being  within  the  defi- 
nition of  those  who  may  be  solicited  by 
separate  segregated  funds.  Is  this  not 
correct,  in  the  chairbian's  opinion? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  <ian  say  to  my  col- 


league there  certai 
to  deprive  anyone 
of  definition  under 
The  conferees  did 
out  a  description  b 
term  stockholder  is 


ly  was  no  attempt 
the  general  right 
,e  term  stockholder. 
it  attempt  to  work 
ause  generally  the 
letermined  by  look- 


ing at  the  particulai^  State  law.  Certain- 
ly. M  an  individual  has  a  vested  beneficial 
interest  in  the  stoc^,  with  the  normal 
rights  to  vote  and  tb  receive  dividends, 
if  anj'.  and  to  share  in  the  profits  or 
losses  f  r.ie  compaiy  in  proportion  to 
his  or  her  percentage  of  ownership,  all 
of  which  would  acci  ue  to  an  individual 
mider  the  general  pr  nciples  of  corporate 
law,  then  such  an  individual  certainly 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  stockholder. 

The  conferees,  as  I  said,  did  decide 
against  an  attempt  to  define  that  term 
anH  to  leave  that  iratter  to  the  normal 
concepts  of  corpora  e  law. 

Mr.  H~-H  SCOTT.  I  would  take  it, 
then,  an  employee  irho  has  a  stock  ac- 
quisition plan  by  purchase,  bonus  or 
otherwise  and  who,  1  heref  ore,  has  a  vest- 
ed interest  in  the  e|nployer  corporation 
is  not  relegated  to  the  status  of  a  second- 
class  stockholder  position  by  this  con- 
ference laiicuage. 

Mr.  CANNDN.  T  kere  certainly  is  no 
intent  to  relegat.  t  ien:  to  a  secondary 
position.  If  th-y  have  a  vested  ln*"rcst 


in  the  stock  and  the  right  to  vote  what- 
ever proportionate  shares  they  have  im- 
der  a  stock  ownership  plan  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  obviously  they  would  be  a 
stockholder  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  As  I  said,  most  State  laws  define 
in  their  own  corporate  law  structure 
what  constitutes  a  stockholder. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  in  mind 
such  stock  acquisition  plans  as  Sears, 
Roebuck,  Marriott  Corp.,  and  others.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  attempt  to  de- 
prive any  person,  even  though  an  em- 
ployee, of  his  rights  as  a  shareholder 
and  his  right  to  be  informed  or  solicited. 
Mr.  CANNON.  There  was  no  such  in- 
tent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
first  of  all,  to  commend  the  chainnan 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  point  where  in  a  few  moments  we 
will  be  acting  on  tlie  conference  commit- 
tee's action, 

I  support  tlie  conference  committee's 
action  on  the  election  reform  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  signed  by  the  President. 

In  my  view,  tlie  pending  legislation 
wisely  went  beyond  the  steps  required  to 
deal  with  the  reconstitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  in  the  wake  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo. 

In  addition  to  reconstituting  the  Com- 
mission, the  present  bill  contains  impor- 
tant and  urgently  needed  provisions  to 
prevent  the  artificial  pi'Oliferatlon  of  po- 
litical committees,  and  to  hisure  that  so 
called  independent  spending  is  genuinely 
independent  of  a  candidate  and  his  polit- 
ical committees,  before  such  spending 
qualifies  for  the  exemption  from  the  lim- 
its on  campaign  spending  under  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling. 

I  also  commend  the  conferees  for 
reacliing  acceptable  compromises  on  the 
other  sensitive  questions  involved  in  this 
complex  legislation.  Although  not  all  of 
us  may  agree  on  particular  solutions 
reached,  it  seems  clear  that  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Commission 
have  survived  the  luijustified  assaults  up- 
on it,  and  that  the  many  other  dlflScult 
issues  have  been  resolved  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately. 

Obviously,  the  President  is  receiving 
strong  pressure  to  veto  this  measure.  Ex- 
perience under  the  new  law  will  tell 
whether  or  not  additional  modifications 
are  needed.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conference  bill  is  far  better  legislation 
than  either  the  present  state  of  the  law 
in  the  wake  of  the  disruption  and  uncer- 
tainty produced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  or  the  result  Ukely  to  be  ob- 
taUied  if  Congress  tries  again  from 
scratch. 

My  hope,  tlierefore,  is  that  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  realities,  the  President  will 
not  succiunb  to  the  partisan  advice  to 
veto  the  bill — or,  if  he  does  succumb,  that 
Congiess  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
override  the  veto.  Certainly,  the  over- 
whelming House  vote  for  the  bill  sends  a 
clear  message  to  President  Ford  to  sign 
the  law. 
Tliere  is,  Of  course,  one  major  area 


where  the  law  is  obviously  deficient— its 
failure  to  include  public  financing  for 
congressional  elections.  So  long  as  we 
maintain  the  shocking  double  standard 
of  public  financing  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions and  private  financing  for  Senate 
and  House  elections — so  long  as  we  re- 
fuse to  take  congi'essional  elections  oS 
the  auction  block — our  goal  of  genuine 
election  reform  will  continue  to  be  a 
hollow  promise. 

Public  financing  is  tlie  v/isest  possible 
investment  of  the  taxpayer  s  money.  It 
will  pay  rich  dividends  in  the  form  of 
future  Congresses  more  responsive  to  the 
people. 

The  dollar  checkoff  method  of  public 
financing  is  working.  And  it  is  working 
better  evei-y  year.  According  to  the  most 
recent  figures  available  from  the  IRS— 
based  on  tax  returns  processed  so  far  this 
year — 25  percent  of  taxpayers  used  the 
checkoff  on  their  1975  retm*ns,  up  from 
23  percent  In  1974.  TTie  results  for  tlie  4 
years  of  operation  of  the  checkoff  are : 

Tax  year,  taxpayer  participation,  r<ud 
amovint: 

1972, 3  percent,  $12.9  million. 

1973,  13  percent,  $17.3  miUion. 

1974,  23  percent,  $31.9  mllUon. 

1975,  26  percent,  $17.9  mllUon  (psirtial 
results ) . 

Total,  $80.0  million. 

If  the  present  pattern  of  participaii"  i 
continues  for  the  remaining  1975  re- 
turns still  to  be  processed,  the  IRS  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $14-16  million 
will  be  designated  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  fund,  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $95  million  designated  to  the  fund 
since  1972. 

To  date,  $12.6  million  lias  been  paid 
out  to  candidates  in  the  1976  primaries, 
and  requests  for  an  additional  $3.7  mil- 
lion are  pending  before  the  PEC. 

It  is  clear  that  large  numbers  of  tax- 
payers believe  in  public  financing  and 
are  using  It  on  their  tax  forms  to  vote 
for  clean  and  honest  presidential  elec- 
tions, free  of  the  taint  of  special  interest 
contributions  and  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  average  taxpayer  deserves  the 
chance  to  vote  for  such  elections  for 
Congi-ess,  too,  because  it  will  end  the 
corrosive  influence  of  large  campaign 
contributors  and  bring  more  effective 
answers  by  Congress  on  vital  national 
challenges  like  inflation  and  employ- 
ment, health  and  education,  crime  and 
gun  control  and  tax  reform. 

Taxpayers  care  about  these  issues.  And 
they  care  about  integrity  in  Government. 
Tlie  annually  increasing  participation 
by  taxpayers  in  the  checkoff  on  their  tax 
forms  i'i  a  welcome  and  healthy  sign  that 
concein  about  election  reform  and  hon- 
est, open  government  is  not  fading  as 
Watergate  recedes. 

The  best  way  io  achieve  our  goal  of 
ending  the  appearance  of  corruption  and 
the  influence  of  special  interest  money 
in  campaign  financing  In  congressional 
elections  is  to  adopt  public  financing  for 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  opportunity 
to  achieve  that  goal  has  now  passed  in 
the  94th  Congress.  But  I  intend  to  do  my 
best  to  insure  that  it  has  the  highest 
priority  in  the  new  Congress  that  con- 
venes next  January. 
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I  know  from  both  the  statements,  and 
the  record  which  have  been  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
<Mr.  Canhon),  who  reported  a  bill  In 
1974  and  supported  it  and  fought  for  It 
in  the  conference  that  year,  that  the 
chainnan  stands  for  the  public  financing 
oi  congressional  elections. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want 
to  ensure  that  the  representatives  they 
are  selecting  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  and  the  Senate  will  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people  rather  than  to 
fat  cat  contributors. 

I  feel  that  the  case  has  been  made 
convincingly  for  the  importance  of  pub- 
lic financing  in  the  American  election 
system.  The  case  is  equally  convincing 
for  Senate  elections,  House  elections,  and 
Presidential  elections. 

Quite  clearly,  if  we  in  Congress  are 
going  to  provide  sauce  for  the  goose  in 
terms  of  public  financing  for  Presiden- 
tial campaigns,  I  think  it  is  only  sensible 
and  logical  to  provide  sauce  for  the 
gander  in  terms  of  congressional  and 
senatorial  campaigns. 

So,  I  indicate  this  afternoon  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  to  my  colleague, 
a  senior  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  who  has  worked 
closely  with  me  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
achieve  public  financing  for  congres- 
sional campaigns,  that  I  hope  that  this 
issue  may  be  acted  on  early  in  the  new 
Congress. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  pay  for  the  cam- 
paigns one  way  or  the  other.  If  they  do 
not  pay  for  them  through  public  financ- 
ing, they  are  going  to  pay  for  them  in 
terms  of  the  special  rules  and  special 
privileges  that  are  given  to  the  large 
concentrations  of  economic  power  that 
are  able  to  wield  their  infiuence  in  the 
legislative  process  time  and  time  again — 
and  their  Influence  and  access  is  pur- 
chased through  theh-  campaign  contri- 
butions. 

That  is  why  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns  and  congressional 
campaigns  is  the  most  important  reform 
in  terms  of  governmental  responsibility 
and  integrity  that  I  have  seen  in  the  14 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

The  American  people  want  their  elect- 
ed representatives  to  be  accountable  to 
tliem,  and  not  to  the  large  contributors. 
We  have  taken  that  giant  step  for  Presi- 
dential elections,  and  it  is  time  to  take 
the  same  giant  step  for  Congress. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon),  who  has  been  tneless  ui 
the  pursuit  of  this  reform,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  the  work  that 
they  have  done  and  the  sei-vice  that  they 
have  provided  to  our  country  in  this  im- 
portant reform. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  had  a 
long  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
public  financing.  I  may  have  at  one  point 
been  tempted  to  listen  with  some  sym- 
pathy to  his  point  of  view. 

But  I  do  think  that  perhaps  our  ex- 
perience might  teach  us  something  this 
year,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  Congress 
can  by  action  or  inaction  not  only  pro- 
pose, but  it  can  dispose  or  refuse  to  dis- 


pose and.  in.  this  particular  case,  refuse 
to  sustain  campaicms  of  decent  people 
who  are  running  for  the  Presidency. 

The  very  fact  that  we  wrote  a  law  in 
which  there  were  matching  fimds  raised 
in  Presidential  campidgns  and  then  al- 
lowed the  Commission  which  disposed 
of  the  funds  to  lapse  so  that  no  check 
could  be  sent,  tells  me  a  great  deal  about 
Uie  power  that  we  are  placing  In  the 
hands  of  this  particular  body  when  we 
write  that  kind  of  a  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
famihar  with  the  fact  that  the  bUl  that 
was  actually  passed  by  the  Senate  tn 
1974  would  not  have  been  vulnerable  on 
the  question  of  the  Commission's  method 
of  appointment.  So  I  think  the  Senator's 
indictment  is  of  Congress  as  a  whole  In 
fashioning  legislation  that  was  even- 
tually challenged  successfully  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  bill  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  1974  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
would  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  kind  of  objections  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  expres- 
sing now  never  would  have  been  made. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  legisla- 
tive mixup  on  this,  I  certainly  hope  that 
our  membership  will  imderstand  quite 
clearly  that  it  was  to  no  extent  due  to  the 
workings  and  functlonings  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  the  very  limited  point  that  the  orlg- 
uial  Senate  bill  was  constitutional  as  now 
interpreted  by  the  Court.  I  would  not 
argue  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say — and  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
in  a  shouting  contest  with  the  other 
body — ^that  throughout  the  process  our 
Senate  conferees  and  our  Senate  partici- 
pants in  this  reform  movement  have  had 
more  rationality,  coherence,  and  candor 
than  perhaps  some  on  the  other  side.  I 
think  the  result  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter had  we  passed  the  Senate  effort,  but 
the  fact  is  we  did  not. 

What  I  remain  concei*ned  about  is, 
whatever  the  circumstances  that  led  us 
into  the  constitutional  challenge,  the  fact 
is  that  once  it  was  made  and  sustateed 
Congress  lacked  the  aJbility  or  ttie  will, 
in  its  entu-ety,  to  come  to  giips  with  a 
desperate  problem  for  legitimate  candi- 
dates and  legitimate  supporters  through- 
out the  50  States,  and  we  have  markedly 
disadvantaged  certain  campaigns  as  a 
result. 

I  also  make  one  other  point.  I  have 
learned  something  else  from  the  fact 
tliat  even  when  the  funds  were  going  to 
the  candidates  the  situation  did  not  seem 
to  change  very  much.  Viable  candidates 
remained  viable,  and  those  who  did  not 
have  an  appeal  to  the  electorate  failed 
miserably. 

That  is  the  way  it  always  has  been, 
and  pubUc  financing  is  not  going  to 
change  that.  All  it  does  is  to  require  the 
American  taxpayer  to  put  money  into 
the  campaign  of  an  individual  with 
whom  he  thoroughly  disagrees.  I  find 


that  somewhat  difDcult  to  justify  to  my 
constituency.  If  the  Senator's  constitu- 
ency is  different,  he  can  make  his  own 
ciase  there.  But  for  myself,  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  prove  to  Tennesseans 
that  I  have  a  right  to  Impose  a  tax  upon 
them  to  support  a  candidate  with  whom 
they  disagree  on  virtually  every  funda- 
mental issue  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  is  the  basic  test. 

However,  the  question  I  have  today  is 
not  the  constitutionality.  It  is  not  the 
public  financing.  It  is  the  fact  that  this 
bill  as  written,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, is  impossible  of  Interpretation,  is 
disadvantageous  to  challengers,  is  ad- 
vantageotis  to  incumbents,  is  a  self- 
perpetuating  device  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  puts  a  stagna- 
tion upon  the  American  political  process. 

It  reduces  our  abUlty  to  freshen  it  by 
constant  tiu*nover,  by  change — by  im- 
provement, if  you  will.  It  is  a  process  by 
which  Congress  can  maintain  control 
over  its  own  reelection  standards.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  That  is  what  has 
been  wrong  with  the  process  under  the 
old  Corrupt  Practices  Act  for  the  l&^t 
50  years.  All  we  have  done  is  change  the 
name.  ITiis  bill  maintains  in  the  hand.s 
of  Congress  the  right  to  set  its  stand- 
ards, the  conduct  of  elections,  and  under 
which  it  will  allow  or  tolerate  someone 
to  challenge  it.  I  believe  that  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  American  people,  who  de- 
serve better.  I  believe  we  can  write  a 
better  piece  of  law  than  this,  and  I  hope 
we  will  do  so  next  year. 

Mr.  BUNNEDY.  Mr.  President,  having 
already  commended  the  contribution 
made  by  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
the  Rules  COTtimittee,  I  also  acknowiedge 
the  very  strong  contribution  that  has 
been  made  to  Uiis  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished S«iator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Clabk)  ,  as  weU  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  ,  both  of  whom  have 
followed  this  measure  closely.  All  of  us 
involved  in  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  know  that  they  have  been  very 
much  involved  hi  the  studs*  and  delib- 
eration of  the  issues,  and  we  appreciate 
the  major  effort  they  have  given  to  the 
bill.  They  have  made  many  very  import- 
ant contributions  to  our  understanding 
of  these  complex  issues.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  tliat  I  have  differed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues, I  think  it  is  important  to  acknowl- 
edge the  very  important  contributions 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  very  gi*acIous.  He  knows  that 
I  respect  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 


INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
INTER- AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  9721. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford*    laid    before    the    Senate    a 
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message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives announcing  its  disagreement  to 
tlie  amendments  of  th<i  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  9721)  to  pro  vile  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
tiie  Inter-American  Development  Barik. 
to  provide  for  the  entra  of  nonregional 
members  and  the  Bahfwfeas  and  Guj-ana 
in  the  Inter-America  i  Development 
Bank,  to  providfi^r  the  participation  of 
tlie  United  States  in  the  j  if  rican  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  for  oth^r  purposes,  and 

requesting  a  confetence     "" 

on   the  disagreeing  vo 
Houses  thereon. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  I 
Senate  insist  upon  its 
ag'*ee  to  tlie  request  of 


with  the  Senate 
,es   of    the    two 

move  that  the 
iimendment  and 
the  House  for  a 


conference,  and  that  tlie\Chair  be  au 
tliorized  to  appoint  the  JKJiiferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agried  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OiBcer  appoii  ted  Mi-.  Spark- 
man.  Ml-.  HratPHREY,  It  r.  Chttbch,  Mr. 
McGiE,  Mr.  McGovKRN[_Mr.  Casi,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Kttgh 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continue  t  with  the  c6n- 
sideration  of  the  report  t>f  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  liU  (S.  3065)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Eltction  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  fc  r  its  administra- 
tion by  a  Federal  Elec  ion  Commission 
appointed  in  accordan;e  with  the  re- 
qmrements  of  the  Cons  tltution,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PACBZWOOD.  III'.  President,  I 
hiad  hoped  to  address  this  question  to 
the  chairman,  but  I  will  address  It  at 


BcoTT  conferees 


<  AMPAIGN  ACT 
[gve—qoNFER- 


this   time  to  the  rai 


ing   Republican 


member  of  the  committee,  and  perhaps 
the  r>^?^i>-rnftn  can  addreps  himself  to  this 
matter  when  he  returns!  to  the  Chamber. 
There  is  another  poll  it  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3061  which  reqiUres 
clarification.  This  concerns  section  321 
(b)(2;(C).  It  authorizes  various  tj-pes 
of  organizations  to  use  union  or  corpo- 
rate funds,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  establishment,  admin- 
istration, and  solicitation  of  a  separate 
segregated  fund.  It  is  n  ly  understanding 
that  the  list  of  organisations  contained 


in  the  section  is  illustrative  but  not  ex 
elusive.  For  example,  trade  associations 
are  frequently  incor^rated  and.  of 
course,  all  are  members]  lip  organizations. 
Accordingly,  is  it  corr  !ct  that  such  an 
association  may  use  ccrporate  funds  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  e  tabllshment,  ad- 
ministration, and  so'.icl|ation  of  Its  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  M'.  President,  the 
chairman  wiH  return  to  the  Chamber 
shortly.  Perhaps  the  S  snator  from  Ore- 
gon would  like  to  sugg<  st  the  absence  of 


a  quonmi. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD 
suggest  the  absence  of 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 


)Ax.  President.   I 
a  quorum. 
OPiPICER.  The  clerk 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
more  than  3  montlis  now  since  the  Buck- 
ley against  Valeo  Supreme  Court  deci- 
.sion  e:-'tabiished  the  need  for  legislative 
clianges  in  our  Federal  election  law.  Our 
original  deadline  and  extension  thereof 
have  long  passed,  and  here  we  are — still 
trying  to  reach  agreement  on  a  meas- 
ure which  should  have  been  disposed  of 
with  a  simple  extension  and  restructur- 
ing in  less  than  2  weeks. 

After  tinkering  with  every  asiiect  of 
our  election  laws  dm-ing  that  time,  we 
are  today  being  asked  in  the  name  of 
campaign  reform  to  make  a  judgment  on 
an  extremely  complex  compromise  pro- 
posal— the  long-range  ramifications  of 
which  no  one  can  accurately  predict.  For 
one  who  favors  a  strong  and  truly  inde- 
pendent Fedei-al  Election  Commission 
and  the  even-handed  ti-eatment  of  politi- 
cal interest  groups,  the  option  to  support 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3065  Is  not 
a  very  attractive  one. 

STTBSTANTIVE   CHANCES   UMTIMKLT 

When  the  Senate  considered  its  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  In  March,  I  in- 
dicated my  preference  for  a  Wll  which 
would  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court's  ob- 
jections without  further  substantive 
changes.  The  situation  which  dictated 
that  type  of  solution  then  is  even  more 
compelling  now — ^for  the  middle  of  a 
Pre.<^idential  election  campaign  is  hardly 
the  time  to  start  changing  the  rules. 

I  am  not  against  making  useful  modi- 
fications in  our  campaign  guidelines,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  seriously  question  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  when  every  candi- 
date and  committee  affected  Is  already 
operating  under  an  established  set  of 
standards.  That  was  the  whole  point,  of 
course,  behind  the  earlier  effort  to  sim- 
plj'  reconstitute  the  Commission  for  the 
present  and  consider  mors  comprehen- 
sive reforms  next  year. 

StrPPORT  ESSENTIAl.   \MENDMENTS 

Let  me  say  without  equivocation  tliat 
I  support  the  immediate  restructure  of 
an  independent  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. I  also  support — as  do  our  so- 
called  public  interest  lobbies — immediate 
passage  of  provisions  wliich  would  per- 
mit a  smooth  transition  to  a  new  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  amendments  needed 
to  close  the  gaps  created  by  the  Valeo 
decision. 

In  that  category.  I  would  certainly  in- 
clude the  amendment  which  places  a  per 
candidate  contribution  hmit  on  pohtical 
action  committee  and  their  affiliates.  The 
provisions  requiring  the  reporting  of  all 
"independent"  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$100  and  those  for  "internal"  partisan 
communications  by  labor  imions  and  cor- 
porations should  also  be  considered  es- 
sential. 

REVERSE  OF  REFORM 

But  the  balance  of  the  bm  is  a  ridicu- 
lous and  ineffective  attempt  to  grant  po- 
litical advantages  to  special  interest 
groups  and  permit  total  domination  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commlssicm  by  the 
majority  party  in  Congress.  It  represents 


a  step  backward,  not  a  step  forward,  in 
election  reform. 

Accordingly,  I  find  it  most  curious  that  - 
nonpartisan  citizen  organizations  such 
as  Common  Cause  are  giving  this  con- 
ference report  their  unqualified  support 
as  a  measure  which  "creates  a  strong  and 
effective  FEC  and  closes  key  loopholes 
in  the  1974  lar."  Conveniently,  they 
have  omitted  the  word  independent  from 
their  description  of  the  FEC— and  for 
good  reason,  since  everything  it  does  vrjll 
be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  Rules 
and  House  AdministratlDn  Committec^^. 

CONCarSSTONAL    VETO    POWER 

Apparently,  these  lobbyist  groups  are 
wiUing  to  overlook  the  fact  that  tliii  con- 
ference bill  will  not  only  allow  advisoi-y 
opinions  of  the  Commission  to  be  vetoed 
by  either  the  House  or  Senate,  but  will 
also  give  Congress  the  right  to  make  line 
item  rejections  of  individual  sections  of 
a  regulation.  It  seems  to  me  this  repre- 
sents an  abandonment  of  the  commit- 
ment to  an  autonomous  enforcement 
agency  which  they  made  2  years  ago — 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  their  mem- 
bership might  call  upon  them  to  explain 
the  inconsistency. 

Perhaps  this  new  concept  of  self -pro- 
tection which  we  are  approving  for  our- 
selves might  be  extended  to  the  average 
citizen  out  there  who  is  looking  for  the 
same  type  of  insulation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment bm-eaucracy.  I  assume  that 
Common  Cause  and  otliers  who  are  en- 
dorsing the  principle  for  Congress  will 
also  be  pi-epared  now  to  accoi-d  the  veto 
privilege  to  every  business  in  America 
subjected  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
other  Independent  commissions. 

SUPPRESS    CITIZEN    INVOLVEMENT 

Although  the  champions  of  this  legis- 
lation would  have  us  believe  otherwise.  I 
think  It  Is  clear  from  reading  the  con- 
ference report  that  vast  portions  of  the 
bill  preserve  and  carve  out  special  bene- 
fits for  vmion  pohtical  action  committees 
while  limiting  the  authority  of  corporate 
PAC's.  Some  of  the  language  can  even  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  nonpartisan 
imdertakings — including  voter  education, 
registration,  and  get-out- the-vote  cam- 
paigns— with  rank-and-file  employees. 

Such  restrictions  on  political  activity, 
even  partisan  in  nature,  are  abhorrent 
at  a  time  when  good  government  calls  for 
more,  not  less,  citizen  involvement.  Re- 
striction of  political  activity  is  not  re- 
form, Mr.  President;  that  comes  only 
through  regulation  and  disclosure  of  po- 
litical activity  while  encouraging  it  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

C0MMT7NICAT1ONS    REPORTING    WEAK 

Of  special  interest  to  me  in  S.  3065  is 
an  amendment  violently  opposed  by 
labor,  but  finallj'  uicluded  in  the  confer- 
ence version  as  a  v,atered-down  require- 
ment that  labor  miions  and  corporations 
report  amounts  of  money  spent  to  com- 
mimicate  with  their  members  or  em- 
ployees advocating  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate.  Unfoitimateli',  only  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $1,000  per  candi- 
date per  election  must  be  reported- 
opening  up  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for 
avoidance. 

I  personallj-  feel  that— to  be  meaning- 
ful and  effective — any  expenditures  in 
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excess  of  $100  should  be  reported.  I  can 
readily  imderstand  the  basis  for  union 
concern  over  the  provision,  however,  and 
would  like  to  Ulush'ate  it  by  quoting  the 
following  paragraphs  from  an  article  en- 
titled, "Labor  is  Back  in  PoUtics,"  written 
by  Harry  Bernstein  and  included  in  the 
March  13,  1976,  issue  of  the  Nati<m: 

After  the  nominations  are  made  this  svun- 
mer,  the  APL-CIO  wlU  begin  its  own  opera- 
tiOiis  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  nominee — 
.<is6uniing  it  Isn't  Wallace.  tTnions  have  al- 
ready collected  more  than  $4  million  In  vol- 
untary contributions  for  the  campaigns,  and 
that  money,  plus  a  few  million  more  dollars 
of  similar  volimteer  money,  can  go  directly 
into  campaigns.  But  the  cost  of  the  computer 
and  direct  mailings  to  members  will  come 
out  of  union  dues  because  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
has  agreed  that,  under  the  free-speech  doc- 
trine, unions  have  the  right  to  spend  dues 
money  to  communicate  with  their  own  mem- 
bers on  politics. 

The  "soft  dollars,"  or  dues  money,  can  be 
used  not  only  for  the  giant  computer  oper- 
ation but  for  telephone  banks,  mailings,  for 
sound  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of 
thousands  of  union  representatives  who  work 
on  campaigns,  but  who  do  so  directly  for  the 
imions  and  among  union  members.  It  is  this 
kind  of  action  that  gives  labor  its  real  polit- 
ical pimch.  and  Alexander  Earkan.  director 
of  the  AFIi-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation, .sas's  that  this  year  the  federation's 
political  strength  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

I  admire  in  some  respects,  labor  inter- 
e.st  and  Involvement  and  wish  their  en- 
thusiasm were  shared  by  all  sectors  of 
the  public.  Whether  it  Is  or  it  isn't,  how- 
ever, the  cost  and  extent  of  this  type  of 
political  activity  should  be  reported,  and 
without  any  $1,000  exemption. 

LAW  EPPECnVKLT  DTCEIMniAIJZED 

As  another  "example"  of  closing  key 
loopholes,  the  drafters  of  this  reform  leg- 
islation have  all  but  decriminalized  our 
Federal  election  law.  They  have  done  so 
by  completely  rewriting  a  new  penalty 
section — making  it  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  to  go  to  jail  for  a  campaign  viola- 
tion. 

Critics  of  plea  bargaining  will  be  very 
interested,  I  think.  In  the  new  idea  of 
conciliation  agreements,  as  they  will  in 
the  exonerating  terms  "knowing  and 
willful"  and  "lack  of  intent  to  commit" 
with  respect  to  penalties  for  offenses.  I 
just  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  part 
of  the  reform  package  which  our  citizens 
lobbies  have  helped  engineer. 

OinXOOK    VAGUE 

The  more  I  read  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3065,  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
come that  no  one  really  knows  what  the 
potential  ramifications  might  be.  Vague 
statutory  additions  to  an  already  overly 
complex  law  is  a  sad  commentary,  in  my 
view,  on  a  Congress  which  set  out  witli 
the  task  only  of  repljung  to  specific  court 
objections. 

More  disturbing  is  the  fact  that — after 
almost  100  wasted  days  and  a  far  less 
than  perfect  product — our  self-pro- 
claimed pubUc  interest  lobby  groups  are 
S8.ying  we  cannot  waste  any  more  time, 
that  the  bill  should  be  signed  into  law 
a.s  is.  What,  then,  has  happened  to  all 
the  election  reform  purists,  and  why  are 
they  telling  us  to  accept  a  less  than 
■satisfactory  bill  when  we  can  pass  a 
totally  acceptable  one? 


I  urge  the  President  to  veto  this  c<m- 
ference  report — assuming  it  is  agreed  to 
this  afternoon — and  would  challmge  my 
colleagues  to  sustain  that  veto  and  re- 
tiun  to  the  ^^^te  House  within  1  week 
legislation  which  singly  reccmstitutes 
the  Commission  and  plugs  the  gaps  cre- 
ated by  Valeo.  We  expedited  considera- 
tion of  a  near  objection-free  TV  sports 
blackout  bill  when  we  wanted  to,  and 
surely  election  reform  merits  equal  at- 
tention. 

For  these  reasons  and  ©there  that  I 
have  outlined  in  my  text,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  r^x>rt. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Jtr.  President.  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Packwood),  who  was  called  from  the 
floor.  He  had  originally  proposed  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who,  at  that  time,  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  the  floor.  Now  that  he  has 
returned,  I  wonder.  If  he  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  question,  if  the  chair- 
man would  be  willing  to  state  for  the 
record  now  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yes,  I 
have  been  presented  a  copy  of  Senator 
Pack  wood's  question.  I  would  say  that 
his  statement  as  to  his  understanding 
is  correct.  Under  section  321(b)  (2)  (C>, 
a  trade  association  may  use  corporate 
funds  to  pay  the  expoises  of  establish- 
ment, solicitation,  and  administration  of 
its  separate  segregated  funds.  This  is 
fair  and  just  because  Buch  association 
should  be  treated  equall^Jn  the  payment 
of  operating  expenses  if  its  separate 
segregated  funds  with  other  types  of 
organizations.  \ 

I  point  out  that  corporations,  for  ex- 
ample, can  use  corporate  fimds  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  making  a  so- 
licitation under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oregon — ^I  see 
the  Senator  has  returned  to  the  floor.  I 
was  about  ready  to  pose  the  second  ques- 
tion in  his  behalf  to  the  chairman,  relat- 
ing to  the  example  of  a  phone  bank.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  specific  question 
that  I  wanted  to  propound  to  the  chair- 
man dealt  with  phone  banks  that  are  put 
in  by  all  kinds  of  organizations  at  the 
time  of  campaigning.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  cost  of  the  phone  banks 
in  determining  whether  or  not  reporting 
must  be  made  was  an  item  to  be  in- 
cluded and  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
just  a  noi-mal,  ongoing  expense  of  an 
organization  which  would  not  be  cov- 
ered or  would  not  be  counted  in  terms 
of  determining  whether  or  not  a  thresh- 
old had  been  reached  for  purposes  of 
reporting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
phone  banks  were  established  solely  for 
that  purpose,  of  advocating  the  election 
or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candi- 
date, it  would  be  included  therein.  If  the 
phone  bank  is  established  for  some  other 
purpose  however,  and  simply  is  used  in- 
cidentally, as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
then  I  think  it  would  not  be  included. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  ^Tiat  if  we  had  this 
situation :  The  phones  are  put  in  on  Labor 
Day  for  the  purposes  of  the  upcoming 


election,  25  phones  in  an  organization 
that  otherwise  has  10  Unes.  They  are 
used  for  a  variety  ot  purposes — ^to  get 
out  the  vote,  registrati<m  drives,  to  get 
pec^le  to  the  poUs,  to  can  pec^e  advocat- 
ing the  specific  election  or  defeat  of  can- 
didates. What  do  we  have  in  that  kind 
of  situation,  where  the  lAione  bank  is 
put  in  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  and 
taken  out  soon  afterwards? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  I  would  have 
to  refer  the  Senator  back  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  exclusion  is  "Other 
than  a  communication  primarily  devoted 
to  subjects  other  than  the  express  ad- 
vocacy of  the  election  or  defeat  of  a 
clearly  identified  candidate." 

If  the  phone  bank  were  primarily  used 
fw  the  purpose  of  a  registration  drive 
or  a  get  out  the  vote  drive,  then  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  excluded.  But  if 
it  Is  not  primarily  used  for  that  purpose, 
then  I  would  think  it  would  come  under 
the  provisions.  If  it  is  used  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  defeat 
or  the  election  of  a  speclflcallj-  identified 
candidate,  then  the  section  would  apply 
for  reporting  purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  if  we  have  a 
situation  where  it  is  probably  not  used 
primarily  for  any  single  pm-pose.  onlj- 
50  percent,  but  It  Is  put  in  for  the  purpose 
of  all  the  concomitant  phone  calls  thnt 
go  with  a  certain  election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  certainly  cannot  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  to 
say  precisely  what  It  is.  We  have  defined 
the  terms.  We  say  if  It  is  used  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  defeat 
or  election  of  a  candidate  and  it  is  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $2,000.  it  is  re- 
portable. That  is  all.  It  is  just  reportable. 
I  would  assume  that  the  Commission 
would  set  up  a  rule  or  a  regulation  under 
this  to  define  that  type  of  circvimstance. 
but  I  sun  not  going  to  define  it  for  them.. 
I  think  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go  In  what  we  developed  in  the  lan- 
guage In  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  our  history,  however,  does  not  prove 
the  negative.  If  $10,000  worth  of  phones 
are  put  in  for  a  month,  phones  and 
phone  lines,  and  30  percent  of  the  time 
of  the  lines  is  used  for  advocating  the 
specific  Section  or  defeat  of  a  candidate, 
the  corporation  is  free  to  allocate  that 
cost.  Ihey  should  not  be  precluded  by 
this  legislation  from  saying  that  because 
it  was  not  used  solely  for  that  purpose 
or  primarily  for  that  purpose,  we  will 
not  allocate  any  of  the  cost  at  all. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  editorial  in  a  news  maga- 
zine Is  not  necessai-ily  primarily  for  that 
purpose  if  the  primary  purpose  of  tlie 
communication  or  the  magazine  is  for 
other  purposes.  I  am  not  going  to  define 
that  for  the  Senator,  as  I  said  earlier.  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  to  interpret  under  this  pro- 
vision in  writing  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions. That  is  the  best  I  can  say.  If  it  is 
primarily  used  for  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  and  the 
cost  of  it  is  more  tlian  $2,000,  which  ob- 
viously it  would  be,  they  would  have  to 
report  it.  period.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
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goins  to  get  into  that  dnd  of  quiUtUag 
lyobleon.  becMiM  if  the  « is  any  qoestloa 
in  their  mlnde.  they  ai  e  going  to  err  on 
the  side  of  reporthig. 
nothlxtg  else  involved,  4™ply  the  report- 
ing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I 
that  last  answer.  If  it  s  $2,000  worth  of 
time  gotaig  in  on  it  or  e  spenses  put  in  on 
it  and  while  it  is  being  used,  it  is  being 
used  prhnarllj  to  adv(  cate  the  election 
or  defeat  of  a  candiqate,  that  answer 
satisfies  me. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pijesldent,  notwith- 
standing that  for  several  years  now  I 
have  observed  with  Interest,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  several!  efforts  to  effect  a 
more  comprdbenslve  stheme  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  Federal  elections.  I 
am  reminded,  after  perusing  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3  )65,  the  so-called 
Federal  Election  Camp  algn  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  of  the  ( ad  witticism  that 
"you  can't  make  a  silc  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear." 

Primarily  because  ol  my  opposition  to 
continuation  of  public  Bnancing  of  Fed- 
eral elections,  I  voted  against  final  pas- 
sage of  8.  3065  as  it  ori  jinally  passed  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year;  and  for  similar 
reasons.  I  voted  against  the  1974  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments. 
Consequently,  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  conference  committee 
might  avail  itself  of  thi  opportunity  pre- 
sented the  Congress  |by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Bucl^ey  against  Valeo, 
that  is  the  opporttmity  to  correct  those 
abuses  generated  by  tlie  legislative  over- 
exuberance -of  the  Congress  in  the  after- 
math of  Watergate.  SpecificaUy,  I  was 
hopeful  that  a  repeal  could  be  effected  of 
the  pubUc  financing  provisions  of  the 
campaign  act,  and  ttat  the  legislative 
branch  would  avoid  th( :  temptation  to  es- 
tablish and/or  intensify  the  confronta- 
tion between  labor  and  management  in 
the  political  process. 

Unfortunately,  and  somewhat  unbe- 
lievably, the  conference  committee  bill 
not  only  would  perpetiiate  the  incestuous 
effects  of  public  financing,  but  also  the 
provisions  relative  to  ;orporate  and  un- 
ion fimd  raising  consi  ituto  what  is  per- 
liaps  the  most  insidi)tis  threat  to  the 
two-party  system  sine  ;  the  Civil  War. 

Thus,  and  notwithst  anding  that  I  con- 
sistently have  support*  d  the  creation  and 
the  reconstitution  of  a  general-purpose 
Federal  Election  Comnission,  I  will  op- 
pose this  conference  :eport;  and  I  urge 
and  hope  that  the  I  resident  will  veto 
this  me&aiu-e  should  it  reach  his  desk. 

The  mischief  wroui  ht  by  tliis  legisla- 
Uon  would  be  sufEcieri  tly  serious  without 
the  divisive  and  dis<  riminatoi-j-  provi- 
siox^  relating  to  the  so-called  Political 
Action  Committees.  T  le  perpetuation  of 
public  financing  of  Fideral  Presidential 
primaries,  v.hich  car  be  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  p)litical  incest,  and 
the  continuation  of  p<  rvasive  regulation, 
as  opposed  to  disclost  ire,  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  most  intimate  of 
democratic  processes  j  re  condemnable  in 
and  of  themselves.  I  Nevertheless,  in  all 
■^  due  respect  to  my  co  leagues,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  compounding  the  original 


fekmy  by  tacitly,  if  not  directly,  encour- 
a^dng  direct  and  substantial  labor-man- 
agonent  confrontations  in  the  political 
process.  At  this  Juncture,  the  last  thing 
that  America  needs  is  a  class  confronta- 
tion, or  the  creation  of  separate  labor 
and  management  poUtical  parties;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
would  be  doing  in  passing  this  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  and  as  I 
have  stated  previously,  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  in  upholding  the  contribu- 
tion limitation  and  public  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  The  Congress  should  repeal  those 
provisions,  x*ather  than  elaborate  and  ex- 
tend them  as  is  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion; and  I  hope  the  President  provides 
us  yet  another  chance  to  correct  our  mis- 
takes by  vetoing  these  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
with  reluctance.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  acted  with  greater  dispateh  and 
simply  reconstituted  the  Commission  in 
a  constitutionally  vahd  manner  with  a 
full  review  of  the  subject  to  follow  before 
the  next  election. 

There  are  positive  aspects  to  the  con- 
ference report.  It  ciu-es  the  constitu- 
tional infirmity  in.  the  FEC  by  making 
the  Conamissioners  Presidential  appoint- 
ees subject  to  Senate  confii'mation.  It 
gives  the  Commission  primaiT  civil  jui'is- 
diction  and  establishes  nev/  conciliation 
proceedings  which  may  protect  candi- 
dates from  spurious  political  charges.  It 
puts  some  limits  on  the  proliferation  of 
special  interest  political  committees.  It 
requires  disclosure  of  "independent"  ex- 
penditiu-es  on  behalf  of  candidates  and 
expenditures  by  corporations  and  imions 
even  when  directed  only  at  their  en- 
ployees  or  members.  The  pui-pose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  free  our  politics  from 
the  grip  of  special  interests.  One  can 
onlj'  hope  they  will  be  implemented  in 
that  spirit  and  with  a  minimum  of  im- 
necessarj',  cimabersome  redtape. 

The  conference  di'opped  what  I  con- 
sidered the  most  important  provision — 
the  Presidential  Selection  Commission 
sponsored  by  Senators  Mondale,  Pack- 
wood,  Baker,  and  myself.  We  need  a 
thorough,  in-depth  look  at  how  we  select 
our  Presidential  candidates.  Does  a  na- 
tional or  regional  primary  system  make 
sense?  Is  public  financing  of  primai^' 
candidates  a  wise  expenditure  of  funds? 
Are  there  ways  to  more  effectively  com- 
municate issues?  We  have  never  taken 
a  systematic  look  at  these  and  other 
fundamental  questions  which  affect  the 
manner  in  v.hich  we  select  Presidents. 
This  Commission  could  have  made  rec- 
ommendaticns  to  the  Congress  in  time 
for  tlie  next  Presidential  election.  The 
opportunity  still  exists  for  this  Congress 
to  establish  such  a  CommiGsion,  and  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  one. 

It  is  unseemly  for  Presidential  can- 
didates to  pound  at  tlie  Treasury's  door 
for  money — even  candidates  v.ho  are  no 
longer  actively  campaigning.  This  was 
inevitable  once  we  authorized  public 
financing  of  primary  candidates,  an  ac- 
tion I  opposed.  We  cannot  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  tlie  game,  but  I 
hope  we  can  learn  from  this  experience 


and  end  this  pernicious  practice  as  soon 
as  this  election  is  behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  was  forced 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
confront  campaign  reform  legislation  in 
the  heat  of  a  campaign.  The  results  were 
predictable — attempts  by  all  sides  to 
gain  an  advantage  and  ultimately  a 
compromise  givhig  eveiyone  something. 
We  should  do  better.  I  hope  that  none 
of  us  will  feel  that  the  job  of  reforming 
our  elections  is  behind  us. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  op- 
posing this  conference  report  on  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976, 1  reiterate  my  strong  op- 
position to  public  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  concern  that  tliis  bill  has 
been  referred  to  as  Watergate  reform 
legislation.  The  only  reform  involved  in 
this  election  bill  is  making  it  easier  for 
candidates  to  get  into  the  peoples'  pock- 
ets to  pay  for  their  electioneering. 

Tlaomas  Jefferson  believed,  "to  compel 
a  man  to  f  lurnish  contributions  of  money 
for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  dlsbeUeves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical."  Based  upon  this  desire  to 
maintain  the  individual's  voluntaiT  right 
to  express  themselves  politically,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Watergate  Committee  rec- 
ommended against  the  adoption  of  any 
form  of  public  financing  in  which  tax 
moneys  are  collected  and  allocated  to  po- 
litical candidates  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  FEC  is  valuable  in  policing  our 
election  process.  Full  financial  disclosure, 
contribution  limits  and  a  sharply  re- 
duced time  period  for  raising  money  and 
campaigning  are  what  is  needed  for  real 
reform.  But  using  Federal  funds  to  pay 
for  Presidential  politics  is  a  con  job  in 
the  name  of  reform. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  comex'- 
ence  report.  I  do  not  do  this  because  I 
am  opposed  to  cleaning  up  the  electoral 
process.  As  my  record  clearly  indicates, 
I  have  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  I  have 
supported  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential elections  and  I  have  supported 
complete  disclosure  requirements. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  regarding  this  legislation  and  its 
effect  on  our  current  Presidential  cam- 
paign, I  cannot  lend  my  vote  to  such 
a  bill  v.hich  in  my  opinion  will  benefit 
seme  groups  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  much 
of  the  debate  re£r.rding  election  reform 
and  hav2  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  rer.l  way  to  reform  the  election 
process  is  to  permit  only  individuals  to 
contribute  funds  to  a  candidate.  A  great 
deal  of  debate  vas  heard  on  this  issue. 
The  Senate  even  voted  directly  on  this 
issue.  I  regret  the  fact  that  this  ap- 
proach did  not  prevail,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  such  a  measure. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  return 
our  elector?.!  process  to  the  people.  We 
must  not  permit  coriX)raie  or  labor  po- 
litical action  committees  to  solicit  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  from  their  em- 
ployees  or  members   to  contribute  to 
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candidates  for  Federal  office.  The  con- 
ference report  fails  to  adequately  define 
"solicit"  or  "soUcltation,"  thereby  raising 
additional  questions  of  what  is  permis- 
sible and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  feel  that  much 
of  this  conference  report  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  law,  I  feel  that 
on  balance  the  inequities  outweigh  the 
equities.  I  feel  that  reform  must  come 
but,  even  though  this  may  cause  hard- 
ships among  the  Presidential,  candi- 
dates, I  must  vote  against  this  measure 
and  lu-ge  that  President  Ford  veto  it 
should  it  reach  his  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnzy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Sem>tor  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cdhtis)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  62, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  164  Leg.] 


Church 

Curtis 

Durkln 


NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Hartke  Ifuakle 

Javits  BU>looff 

Montoya  Tunney 


YKAS— 62 


Abouiezk 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannou 

Case 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart,  Philip  A. 


HaskeU 

Moss 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Inouye 

Pen 

Jackson 

Percy 

Johnston 

Proxmiro 

Kennedy 

Bandolph 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Matbias 

Stevenson 

McGee 

Stone 

McGovem 

Symington 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Morgan 

Allen 

Baker 

BarUett 

BelUnon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eastland 


NATS— 29 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gam 

Ooldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

McCltilan 

UcClure 


Roth 
Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  Will  the  Senate  please  be  in  or- 
der? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
cormnend  tlie  conferees  on  the  part  of 
both  the  majority  and  minority,  as  well 
as  the  staff  members,  for  their  excellent 
work  In  trying  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  see  fit  to  sign  this  bill,  that  he 
will  send  up  the  names  of  the  appointees 
to  the  Commission  forthwith,  so  that  the 
Commiasion  can  be  reestablished,  and 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business  so 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming Sections. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  bill. 
Perhaps  no  one  is.  But  I  do  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  bill  we  are  going  to  get 
out  of  this  Congress  and  I  think  prob- 
ably it  is  a  choice  between  this  bUl  and 
either  no  bill  or  a  worse  bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  President  will  see 
fit  to  sign  it. 


RELATIONS   WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  tiie 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
406,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  406)  relating  to  the 
Importance  of  sound  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

United  States  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  central  aspect  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  and  thus  It  is  critically  im- 
portant that  we  should  sort  out  the  difficul- 
ties that  exist  In  the  Soviet -American  rela- 
tionship, and  define  the  national  interest  in 
that  relationship. 

Without  illusions  about  the  fundamental 
differences  which  separate  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  believe  that  the 
survival  of  the  values  we  cherish  in  our  free 
society  requires  the  most  careful  and  jtidl- 
cious  regulation  of  relations  between  these 
two  great  powers.  We  proceed,  then,  from  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  and  arc  likely  to 
have  for  some  time,  many  competitive  and 
conflicting  interests.  But  we  believe,  never- 


ttieless.  tbat  it  U  In  the  interest  of  both 
countries  to  regulate  this  competition  and 
these  conflicts  so  tliat  tbey  do  not  lead  to 
war. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  United  States 
approach  to  this  relationship  is  that  the 
United  States  mxist  remain  unchaUengeabiy 
strong  miUtarUy,  both  to  Insure  United 
States  security  and  to  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  friends  and  allies  abroad.  This 
military  strength  must  include  a  strategic 
capability  which  Is  fxilly  sufficient  to  deter  _ 
any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States  or  its' 
allies,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for  mi?- 
perception  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  readi- 
ness and  wUUngness  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
terests and  aUies. 

Beyond  this  determination  to  do  aU  that  is 
necessary  to  defend  and  protect  our  Nation, 
we  believe  tbat  the  lessening  of  International 
tensions  must  remain  a  continuing  United 
States  goal. 

We  therefore  suppwrt : 

1.  Efforts  to  conclude,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, negotiations  on  a  timely  basis  to  im- 
plement the  principles  of  the  November  1974 
Vladivostok  accords  and,  in  addition,  to  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  to  reduce  mutiiaUy  the 
strategic  military  forces  permitted  each  coun- 
try under  those  accords.  These  agreements, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty, 
should  be  based  upon  actions  founded  on 
clearly  stated  and  veriflable  stipiUatioiis. 

2.  Initiatives  on  the  part  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strating a  commitment  to  the  achievement 
of  peaceful  solutions  In  present  and  poten- 
tial areas  of  conflict,  in  ways  consistent  with 
the  muttial  obligations  of  both  powers  to 
refrain  from  seeking  advantages  by  exploit- 
ing troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

Z.  Other  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial, 
and  cultural  initiatives  which  are  under- 
taken with  a  careful  regard  for  the  balance  of 
risks  and  advantages,  which  are  imple- 
mented on  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  ba^is. 
which  are  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  support  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Kurope — particularly  the  provisions  relating 
to  re^>ect  for  human  rights  and  cooperation 
in  humanitarian  fields. 

4.  Taking  actions  in  aU  these  matters  Ui 
close  consultation  and  cooperation  with  our 
allies. 

This  resolution  shaU  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  8PARKMAN.  M  r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  le  dnded. 

Ibe  FRESIDZNO  O  fFlCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  orde  -ed. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  M  ■.  President,  there 
is  no  time  limitation;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRE8IDINO  Ol  FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ]  f r.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  will  remi  mber,  some  weeks 
ago  Senator  Cranston,  for  himself  and 
a  number  of  cospoiksors,  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  40* ,  concerning  U.S. 
relations  with  the  So^et  Union.  Placed 
immediately  on  the  calendar  and  soon 
thereafter  called  up  ii  the  Senate,  the 
resolution  quickly  became  the  subject 
of  a  considerable  d«bate.  Eventually, 
after  having  amended  the  resolution 
several  times,  the  Son  ate  referred  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Fo  eign  Relations. 

As  the  committee  ai  dressed  tliis  mat- 
ter, Mr.  President,  it  Was  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Resolution  406  was  tp  express  certain 
premises,  principles,  ^nd  goals  which 
should  shape  U.S.  poli(;y  toward  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  was  the  committee's  view 
that  to  serve  this  purilose  satisfactorily, 
the  resolution  shotild  }e  designed  so  as 
to  engage  broad  supp(  >rt  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  quite  cogent  re  ison  that  any  ap- 
proach to  Soviet-Ai  lerlcan  relations 
which  does  not  hav<  broad  domestic 
support  cannot  be  Ion  i  sustained.  Thus, 
in  deliberating  on  Seni  te  Resolution  406, 
the  committee  ought  to  accommodate 
various  Ideas  which  hfid  been  expressed 
in  the  Senate  debate,  so  that  Senate 
Resolution  406  as  rep4>rted  by  the  com- 
mittee would  merit  tlie  widest  possible 
Senate  support. 

After  discussing  the  resolution  during 
several  meetings,  M-.  President,  the 
committee  reached  agreement  to  report 
Senate  Resolution  40^  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Since 
American  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  by  nature  |  controversial,  the 
committee — in  seeking)  to  fashion  resolu- 
tion language  which  (would  enjoy  wide 
support — inevitably  i  ravltated  toward 
the  expression  of  very  general  principles. 
Yet  because  even  el<  mental  principles 
are  often  overlooked  during  the  rigors 
of  public  debate,  the  committee  agreed 
that  there  would  be  vi  ilue  In  reiterating, 
through  this  resolutUn,  certain  funda- 
mentals of  U.S.  foreifn  policy. 

As  cited  in  the  resdlution,  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, the  imderlylni  premises  for  a 
sound  American  poll(  y  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  are  essentl  Eilly  twofold:  That 
the  United  States  mu  st  remain  unchal- 
lengeably  strong  mi  itarily  and  that, 
while  maintaining  such  strength,  the 
United  States  should  seek  a  reduction 
in  international  tensions.  Given  this 
dual  imperative,  ths  resolution  sets 
forth  certain  operating  principles  and 
goals  for  American  Dolicy,  as  follows: 
First,  the  resolution  advocates  that 
the  United  States  con  ;inue  to  seek  prog- 
ress on  strategic  arms  limitation  through 
agreements  which  ar<  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  "clearly  sta  «d  and  verifiable 
stipulations"  and  wlilch  are  then,  in 
keeping  with  proper  c  institutional  prac- 


tice, submitted  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration in  treaty  form. 

Second,  the  resolution  urges  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unlwi 
seek  to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
peaceful  solutions  In  "present  and  poten- 
tial areas  of  conflict"  and  that  each  side 
"refrain  from  seeking  advantages  by  ex- 
ploiting troubled  areas  of  the  world." 

Third,  Senate  Resolution  406  urges 
that  the  United  States  undertake  a  full 
variety  of  initiatives  to  expand  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  only  initia- 
tives "which  are  implementated  on  a  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  basis"  and  which  do 
not  compromise  U.S.  security  Interests  or 
such  basic  principles  as  enunciated  In  the 
Helsinki  agreement. 

Finally,  the  resolution  reemphasizes 
that  all  U.S.  initiatives  in  the  area  of 
Soviet-American  relations  should  be 
undertaken  in  "close  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  our  allies." 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  in  its  r^oi-t 
on  Senate  Resolution  406,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Is  under  no  iUusion 
that  the  passage  of  a  Senate  resolution 
will  in  itself  affect  the  fundamental  rela- 
tionshb)  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  committee  does 
beUeve,  however,  that  in  public  discus- 
sion of  American  foreign  policy  certain 
propositions  should  be  recognized  as  ele- 
mental, the  most  basic  being  that  the 
United  States  Is  and  shall  remain  with- 
out reasonable  alternatives  to  a  policy  of 
seeking  peaceful  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  policy  need  not 
entail  unilateral  concessions  by  the 
United  States,  nor  does  it  require  a  sac- 
rifice of  long-term  American  Interests  In 
return  for  temporary  and  misleading 
gains.  On  the  contrary,  a  soimd  approach 
to  Improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  must  necessarily  involve  reciprocal 
concessions  and  commitments,  and  can. 
If  firmly  and  effectively  pursued,  produce 
a  genuine  advancement  of  American  in- 
terests and  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  Senate 
Resolution  406  serves  a  useful  purpose  by 
reiterating  these  fundamentals  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  our  chair- 
man has  explained  the  resolution  clear- 
ly. It  speaks,  I  think,  with  eloquence  and 
In  simple  but  strong  language  tlie  mes- 
sage that  we  wish  to  convey. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  a  number  of  us  joined  in 
it.  He,  to  particular,  deserves  good  credit 
for  his  persistence  and  devoted  attention 
to  a  resolution  of  any  irrelevant  difficul- 
ties which  was  accomplished  as  he  usu- 
ally accomplishes  them  by  just  plato 
hard  work  and  understanding. 

The  committee  gave  the  resolution  its 
careful  attention,  has  modified  it  in  cer- 
tain ways  which  are  accepted  by  the 
sponsors,  including  Senator  Cranston, 
and  favorably  recommends  it  by  unani- 
mous vote.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate, 
as  did  otir  chairman. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates  and 
as  the  chairman  also  mentioned,  we  con- 
sider this  at  the  same  time  as  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  to  create  a  Hel- 


sinki Commission  which  originally  we 
had  thought  of  joining  to  this  but  later 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  handle  sep- 
arately. It  is  my  imderstanding  tliat 
the  leadership  has  indicated  that  that 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion upon  the  completion  of  work  upon 
the  pending  resolution. 

I  hope  that  both  of  these  measures  will 
not  only  receive,  of  course,  the  due  de- 
liberation which  the  Senate  always  gives 
to  matters  of  consequence,  but  the  Sen- 
ate will  also  act  witii  reasonable  speed 
and  favorably  upon  this  and  upon  the 
Helsinki  resolution  as  well. 
I  yield  the  floor  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  and  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Case),  this 
resolution  is  an  afOrmation  of  the  ef- 
forts which  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  by  t^e  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  secure 
a  working  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  matters  not  only  militarj- 
but  also  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy,  eco- 
nomic, cmnmercial,  and  cultural  activi- 
ties. We  are  speaking  therefore  in  the 
broader  context  of  our  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  broader  than  merely 
our  military  relationships. 

The  resolution  does  of  course  refer  to 
our  military  relationships.  It  makes  prop- 
er note  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
careful  and  Judicious  regulation  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  United  States  and  the  USSR. 
It  recognizes  that  there  are  competitive 
and  confiicting  interests,  but  It  states 
also  that  It  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
countries  to  conduct  this  competition  on 
a  reasonable  and  sensible  basis  so  that 
the  basic  differences  in  our  two  political 
and  social  systems  do  not  lead  to  hostili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  does  not 
represent  weakness.  It  represents 
strength,  both  in  terms  of  our  military 
posture  and  in  terms  of  our  sense  of  dedi- 
cation to  negotiation  and  to  diplomacy, 
to  better  relationships  between  our  two 
coimtrles  In  a  wide  variety  of  fields: 
commercial,  political,  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  cultural. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston).  I  express  my 
respect  for  and  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  constnictive  ini- 
tiative. I  think  it  represents  the  best  that 
is  in  our  country. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi'.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Sparkman; 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Case  :  and  its  veiT  effective  member,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  for  their  support  for  this 
resolution,  for  their  kind  words  about  my 
efforts  in  regard  to  it.  and  most  of  all 
for  their  work  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dealt 
expeditiously,  but  with  great  care,  with 
this  resolution. 

Tliis  resolution  touches  upon  a  matter 
that  is  of  great  importance  to  tlie  secu- 
rity and  to  the  well-being  and  to  the 
future  of  the  people  of  our  countiy.  the 
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people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

This  resolution  was  referred  frwn  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  because  of  its  im- 
portance. It  was  referred  because  of  the 
desire  to  make  certain  that  it  speaks  ex- 
actly as  the  Senate  wishes  to  speak  on 
this  matter;  and  there  were  those  who 
were  not  certain  that  it  had  had  that 
kind  of  thought  at  the  time  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
worked  the  resolution  over  for  a  number 
of  days  prior  to  the  final  action  taken  on 
it  in  committee.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee did  very  fine  work,  that  we  have 
an  excellent  resolution,  and  that  some 
changes  have  been  made  that  should 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country,  and  more  significant 
in  terms  of  its  consequences. 

Two  important  changes  have  been 
made,  generally,  in  the  resolution. 

First,  there  is  now  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  adequate  military 
strength  on  the  part  of  our  country  while 
the  process  of  ditente,  which  Is  simply  a 
process  of  seeking  to  negotiate  differ- 
ences, is  carried  on.  Indeed,  the  resolu- 
tion now  states : 

The  basic  premLse  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  its  original  form,  it  did  not  use  the 
words  "the  basic  premise."  It  now  states: 

The  basic  premise  of  the  United  States 
approach  to  this  relationship  is  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  unchallengeably 
strong  militarily  . . . 

The  resolution,  in  the  other  principal 
change,  alludes  to  the  November  1974 
Vladivostok  Accords  and  urges  that,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  negotiations  on  a 
timely  basis  be  carried  on  to  implement 
the  principles  of  those  accords:  and  the 
resolution  specifically  states  that  those 
agreements  should  be  "submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  a  treaty." 

An  additional  change  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  found  in  the  second  section  of 
the  resolving  clauses.  After  calling  for 
Initiatives  on  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrat- 
ing their  commitment  to  the  achievement 
of  possible  solutions  in  present  and  po- 
tential areas  of  conflict,  it  states: 

...  in  ways  consistent  with  the  mutual 
obligations  of  both  powers  to  refrain  from 
seeking  advantages  by  exploiting  troubled 
areas  of  the  world. 

That  is  rather  obviously  an  allusion 
to  the  events  in  Angola. 

In  regard  to  the  section  which  mges 
tliat  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial, 
and  cultural  initiatives  be  undertaken 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  resolution  now  asks  that 
these  be  "implemented  on  a  mutual  and 
reciprocal  basis." 

There  is  also  an  addition  to  that  sec- 
tion which  reads : 

.  .  .  and  which  support  the  Implementation 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Eu- 
rope—particularly the  provisions  relating  to 
respect  for  human  rights  and  cooperation  in 
humanitarian  field.?. 

Finally,  there  is  a  new  resolving  sec- 
tion 4,  which  stresses  the  need  that  we 
be  in  constant  consultation  with  our  al- 


lies while  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  states: 

Taking  action  on  all  these  matters  In  close 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

What  we  now  have  before  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  resolution  which  seeks 
to  define  what  detente  is  all  about,  with- 
out using  that  word,  which  has  been 
widely  misunderstood  and  has  become 
controversial.  I  do  not  see  how  tiiere  can 
be  any  opposition  to  the  definition  which 
is  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  which  in 
effect  states  that  we  recognize  that  there 
are  and  there  will  be  deep  differences 
for  a  long  time  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  it  is  important 
to  seek  to  regulate  our  competition  and 
our  inevitable  conflicts  in  ways  that  lead 
us  away  from  war.  Obviously,  it  would 
be  a  catastrophe  for  Americans,  for 
Russians,  and  for  the  world  If  we  were 
to  let  our  relations  deteriorate  into  con- 
flict. 

This  is  a  reiteration  of  the  American 
hope  that,  by  careful  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  can  regulate  our 
relations  and  keep  them  on  a  peaceful 
basis. 

I  note,  in  closing,  that  we  have  a  very 
broad  cross  section  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
sentmg  all  philosophical  views,  both  par- 
ties and  all  geographical  sections  of  the 
coimtry,  among  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolutions. 

I  express  my  gratitude  once  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
for  his  wonderful  work  as  the  princiirail 
cosponsor;  and  I  again  thank  the  two 
leaders.  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  for  their  original  support 
and  sponsorship  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California  for  his  kmd  and 
generous  remarks.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  carefully  with  him  in  try- 
ing to  construct  a  resolution  that  would 
express  the  appropriate  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  in  a  very  deUcate  and  difficult 
part  of  America's  continuing  Interna- 
tional responsibility. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Senator 
from  California  for  the  flexibility  and 
the  resourcefulness  of  his  efforts  in  this 
respect  while,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tammg  his  firm  devotion  to  twto  com- 
mitments for  a  strong  United  States,  for 
undoubtedly  strong  national  defense,  and 
tiie  continuing  concomitant  courage  to 
go  forward  in  negotiation  and  conversa- 
tion with  comitries  that  otherwise  would 
be  our  categorical  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  has  come 
a  long  way  since  it  originally  was  intro- 
duced and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  was  appropriate  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  their  at- 
tention to  it  and  their  prompt  reportmg 
of  this  resolution  for  full  Senate  consid- 
eration. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  is  signif- 
icantly iinproved.  It  is  an  even  more 
careful  and  deliberate  statement  of  an 
appropriate  stance  and  posture  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  pleased  once  again 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  in  this 
Chamber  who  urge  its  adoption  totlay. 

Mr,  President,  we  have  once  again 
come    to   tlie   consideration   of   tlie   so- 


called  detente  resolution.  We  who  intro- 
duced this  resolution  had  hoped  that  the 
sentiments  contained  therein  could  be 
passed  as  a  spontaneous  declaration  of 
support  for  a  policy  that  everyone  m 
this  body,  in  all  honesty,  must  conceive 
to  be  rational. 

That  was  not  to  be,  and  perhaps  it 
really  does  not  matter,  for  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  now  before  us  has  been  care- 
fully considered  and  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  is  worded  somewhat  different- 
ly; It  is  better  worded,  m  fact,  but.  in 
substance,  it  expresses  the  same  senti- 
ment that  was  mtended  in  tiie  original. 

That  mtent  was  to  express  the  support 
of  the  Senate  for  a  foreign  pjolicy  that 
embraced   two  principal   commitments. 

The  first  of  these  commitments  is  tliat 
the  United  States  sliould  remain  luichal- 
lengesUaly  strong  in  its  ability  to  defend 
the  Nation  and  its  aUles. 

The  second  commitment  embraced  by 
this  policy  is  that  from  this  position  of 
unchallengeable  strength — even,  if  you 
will,  notwithstandmg  this  unchallenge- 
able strength — the  United  States  will 
continue  to  seek  and  pursue  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  diminish  the  ixjs- 
slbility  of  war  without  principal  adver- 
saiy — a  war  the  consequences  of  which 
are  awesome  even  to  contemplate. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  by  this  broadly  bipartisan 
body  would  still,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  infiamatory  rhetoric  that  tends  to 
pervade  election  year  poUtics.  Rlietoric 
tends  to  escalate  of  its  ov.n  momentum, 
and  distort  the  perceptioris  of  both 
friends  and  adversaries  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  this  one  vei-y  important  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  More 
importantiy,  perhaps,  it  distorts  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  American  pubhc  and  that 
defeats  this  primary  benefit  of  a  democ- 
racy— the  opportunity  for  the  American 
people,  as  this  Nation's  sovereign,  to 
make  a  rational  and  infomied  decision. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  some 
who  fear  tliat  tlie  resolution  says  too 
iruch.  They  fear,  apparently,  that  by 
passage,  we  commit  the  Senate  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inferior  strength  or  to  a  specific 
treaty  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  would  aiiay 
those  fears,  and  I  would  counsel  that  they 
may  be  raising  issues  that  simplj  are  not 
contained  m  the  resolution. 

By  this  resolution,  we  are  committed 
to  no  treaty,  although  I  cannot  help  but 
add  that  a  realistic,  verifiable  limitation 
of  nuclear  arms  is  cleaiiy  in  our  best 
interest. 

By  this  resolution,  we  are  conmiitted 
to  no  position  of  strength  inferior  in  any 
way  to  that  of  any  other  nation. 

By  this  resolution,  we  are  committed 
only  to  a  very  simple  proposition — to  re- 
main unchallengeably  strong  and  to  have 
the  confidence  uiherent  in  that  strength 
to  seek  opportunities  to  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  confrontation  and  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  dual  com- 
mitment to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  Umted  States,  and  I  am 
indeed  hopeful  that  this  body  will  affirm 
my  behef . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 
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That  is  the  Vladivostok  one.  Tlie  Hel- 
sinki language  is  found  on  page  7: 

other  diplomatic,  economic,  commercial, 
and  cultural  Initiatives  which  are  xmdertaken 
with  a  careful  regard  for  the  balance  of  rlsk-s 
and  advantages,  which  are  implemented  on 
a  mutual  and  reciprocal  basis,  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  economic  and  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  support  the  implementation  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  CJooperatlon  in  Europe — par- 
ticularly the  provisions  relating  to  respect 
for  human  rights  and  cooperation  In  luiman- 
Itavlan  fields. 

That  has  reference  to  the  Helsinki 
accord. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ttie  Senator  Is  not 
oppcsed  to  the  free  movement  of  people; 
is  he? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  Helsinki  ac- 
cords provide  that  there  should  be 
free  movement  of  people.  The  Helsinki 
accords  provide  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  It  says  here  Is 
we  would  like  particularly  to  support 
those  provisions  relating  to  respect  for 
human  rights  and  cooperation  in  the 
humanitarian  fields. 

Tlie  simple  truth  is  that  if  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  lived  up  to,  then  the  areas 
that  are  known  as  Eastern  Europe  will 
gain  considerably  in  what  we  call  the 
democratic  rights  of  free  speech,  free- 
dom of  exchange,  freedom  of  communi- 
cation, freedom  of  movement — the  very 
things  that  this  countiy  believes  in. 

Our  concern  v.lth  the  Helsinki  accords, 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  to  insure  that 
the  Soviet  Union  lives  up  to  them.  What 
we  are  simply  saying  here  Is  that  we  are 
intei'psted  in  these  accords,  and  that  we 
want  them  implemented,  so  that  the 
lights  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe 
will  be  expanded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  might  ask,  then,  if  he  is  not 
endorsing  the  boundaries  that  were  set 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  he  object  to 
an  amendment  stating,  in  substance, 
without  in  any  sense  approving  the 
boundaries  specified  by  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord, because  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Helsinki  accord.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  veiT  well  say  we  will  take  a  portion 
of  this  agreement.  That  is  fine,  but  the 
Helsinki  accord  does  provide  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  boundaries  in  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  Russian  conquest. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  getting 
Ru.'<sia  to  give  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties and  freedom  of  movement  there  in 
Ru,=;sia  and  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
that  effect.  I  would  like  to  find  out  from 
the  Senator  if  he  knows  of  any  agi-ee- 
ment  that  the  Russians  have  lived  up  to. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  few  citations  to 
some  of  the  agreements  that  have  been 
lived  up  to. 

If  we  look  at  the  past  and  see  what 
agreements  they  have  lived  up  to  and 
those  that  they  have  broken,  I  think 
that  we  would  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Russians  regard  this 
imilateral   action    on   the   part   of   the 


United  States  as  just  a  scrap  of  paper. 
They  certainly  would  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  what  the  Helsinki  accord 
said  was  that  there  should  be  no  use  of 
force  in  the  changing  of  the  boundaries. 
It  did  not  say  that  boundaries  should 
not  be  changed,  but  rather  that  force 
should  not  be  used  to  change  boundaries. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  talking  about  future  changes:  I  am 
talking  about  c  hanges  which  have  here- 
tofore been  made  and  that  the  Helsinki 
accord  I'atified;  that  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  may  I  say,  the 
Helsinki  accord  does  not  ratify  those. 
What  it  states  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
change  of  boundaries  by  the  use  of  force, 
because  that  means  v.ar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understand  that.  But 
after  they  have  taken  over  all  they  want. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Tliose  are  the  facts 
of  life. 

May  I  say  that  if  tlie  people  of  West 
Geimany,  who  have  suffered  as  much  as 
anyboito^,  can  accept  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord— and  they  have  had  thousands  of 
their  people  uprooted,  half  of  their  coun- 
try taken  away — then  I  think  we  can 
too.  In  the  process  we  can  promote  bet- 
ter communication,  more  freedom  of 
movement.  We  now  have,  in  the  Helsinlci 
accord,  a  document  which  we  can  held 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  holding  the 
Soviet  Union  accountable  before  woM 
public  opinion  for  any  violation  of 
human  rights. 

I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
Helsinki  accord,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not  get  up  and  clap  hands  and 
say  "hallelujah"  and  break  out  into  some 
kind  of  enthusiastic  response.  But  I  know 
this:  We  were  not  about  ready  to  go  to 
war  to  change  those  boundaries. 

It  just  seems  to  me  it  is  a  whole  lot 
better  for  us  to  direct  our  energies  to- 
ward negotiation,  toward  peaceful  solu- 
tions, toward  adjustment  of  the  inequi- 
ties in  a  peaceful  manner,  if  possible, 
rather  than  going  around  flexing  our 
muscles,  rattling  the  saber,  and  knowing 
full  well  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  go  to  war  to 
change  those  boundaries.  Tlie  Senator 
knows  it.  He  just  said  a  while  ago  that  It 
is  elementary  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  nuclear  exchange. 

I  would  say  this:  That  the  American 
people  are  very  desirous  of  pursuing  a 
careful  and  prudent  course  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  peace. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
vei-y  comfortable  Cliamber  in  wliich  to 
make  bellicose  speeches  because  here  no- 
body ever  gets  shot.  We  just  get  up  here 
and  we  raise  plenty  of  noise.  But  the  real 
truth  is  we  are  pretty  well  protected.  We 
have  a  gendarmerie  around  here  such 
that  nobody  can  get  at  us.  We  can  be  very 
brave.  But  the  minute  you  get  to  talking 
about  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  what  you  are  going  to 
do  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Cliina  or 
even  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  Pan- 
ama—and -^'e  have  got  one  Presidential 
jockey  doing  that--I  think  thaj;  we  liad 
better  be  a  Utile  bit  careful  because,  after 
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all,  there  are  not  going  to  be  many  Sen- 
ators \niio  are  going  to  be  In  the  front 
line  of  the  battle.  They  are  going  to  be 
down  there  advising,  and  from  very  com- 
fortable pofiltlons. 

So  I  would  just  say  that  if  we  can  do 
anj^hing  here  that  will  be  helpful  In 
bringing  about  peace,  we  ought  to  fol- 
low it. 

Let  me  now  quote  from  article  HI  of 
tiie  Helsinki  accord. 

It  says : 

The  participating  states  regard  as  inviola- 
ble all  one  anothe^s  frontiers  as  well  as  the 
frontiers  of  all  States  in  Europe  and  there- 
fore they  will  refrain  now  and  In  the  future 
from  assaulting  these  frontiers. 

Accordingly,  they  wUl  also  refrain  from 
any  demand  for,  or  act  of,  seizure  and  usur- 
pation of  part  or  all  of  the  territory  of  any 
participating  state. 

The  participating  States  will  settle  dis- 
putes among  themselves  by  peaceful  means 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endanger  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  justice. 

The  participating  States  will  respect  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  each  of  the  participat- 
ing States. 

Accordmgly,  they  wUl  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions against  the  territorial  integrity,  polit- 
ical independence  or  the  unity  of  any  par- 
ticipating state,  and  in  particular  from  any 
such  action  constituing  a  threat  or  use  of 
force. 

The  participating  States  will  likewise  re- 
frain from  making  each  other's  territory  the 
object  of  military  occupation  •  *  •  • 

I  think,  when  you  look  at  this  accord, 
basically  what  it  does  Is  to  recognize  the 
realities.  It  says  that  the  purpose  of  tlie 
conference  and  the  purpose  of  the  final 
Helsinki  agreement,  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  a  host  of  countries  including 
the  United  States,  was  to  secure  a  com- 
mitment to  peace,  security,  and  justice 
and  the  continuing  development  of 
friendly  relations  and  cooperation. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  be  against 
that.  I  think  you  can  say  It  may  not 
work.  On  that  basis,  of  course,  you  can 
say  that  certain  sections  of  the  scriptures 
have  not  worked  either,  but  I  do  not 
tiiink  we  ought  to  be  against  them.  I  still 
believe  in  liie  scriptures,  and  I  still  be- 
lieve in  a  lot  of  things  even  though  some 
of  them  have  not  worked. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  comments. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  is  a  practical 
man  and  a  pragmatic  person,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  is  gullible  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wording  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord  means  anything  at  all  or  that  it 
guarantees  that  these  borders,  secured 
by  invasion,  secured  by  a  war,  will  re- 
main inviolate  if  Russia  decides  it  wants 
to  go  over,  go  beyond  those  borders. 
.  The  Senator  recalled,  of  course,  the 
uprising  in  Hungary  in  1956;  and  when 
they  were  going  to  have  some  sort  of 
summit  meeting  about  the  time  Russia 
took  over  Czechoslovakia,  and  they  had 
to  call  the  me.eting  off.  J  do  npt^how  the 
exapt  circumstances,  but  I  do  recall  they 
were  going  to  get  together  and  discuss 
all  of  these  agreements  they  were  going 
to  make,  but  on  the  way  to  reaching  those 
agreements  Russia  took  over  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Now,  what  the  Helsinki  accord  does 


with  regard  to  boundaries  is  to  say  that 
"We  are  going  to  accept  all  of  these  con- 
quests that  you  have  made  in  World  War 
n"  and  subsequent  to  World  War  n,  for 
that  matter,  "we  are  going  to  allow  you 
to  take  them  over,  but  you  must  promise 
not  to  be  naughty  again.  You  must  not 
invade  any  other  countries.  You  have  got 
to  respect  these  boundaries,  and  you  have 
got  to  act  good.  You  have  got  to  be  a 
good  citizen.' " 

But  Russia  does  not  play  the  game 
that  way.  The  Helsinki  accord  does  rec- 
ognize the  Russian  conquest  in  World 
War  n.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world 
then  that  America,  the  United  States, 
stands  to  gain  by  it.  The  promises  of  civil 
rights,  humanitarian  attitudes,  are  just 
so  many  words,  and  for  us  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  the  time  of  the 
country  with  a  resolution  that  contains 
such  gobbledygook  and  so  much  globa- 
loney  is  certainly  something  I  do  not 
think  worth  while.  It  is  certainly  an  ex- 
ercise we  should  not  be  engaging  In. 

For  us  to  say  now  that  we  favor  nego- 
tiations, we  favor  any  agreements  to 
avoid  attack  by  either  side  and  we  are 
going  to  implement  the  Helsinki  Accord, 
we  are  going  to  implement  the  Vladivo- 
stok Accord,  puts  us  too  much  in  an 
attitude  of  unilateral  beseeching  of  Rus- 
sia not  to  move  against  this  country 
rather  than  to  insist  on  a  strong  defense 
that  would  guarantee  without  any  agree- 
ment whatsoever  that  no  attack  could  be 
made  upon  the  United  States  without  a 
massive  retaliation  that  would  make  it 
undesirable,  to  say  the  least,  for  Russia 
to  take  this  action.  I  notice  here  in  the 
resolution,  page  6,  line  2: 

This  military  strength  must  Include  a 
strategic  capability  which  is  fully  sufficient 
to  deter  any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  its  allies,  and  which  leaves  no  room 
for  misperceptlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  ovir 
readiness  and  willingness  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  and  allies. 

So  I  would  suggest  we  put  in  there:    ^ 

Strategic  first  and  second  strike  capability. 

But  to  say  strategic  capability  without 
defining  it  better  than  that  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  insufficient. 

I  notice  here,  also,  in  lines  5  and  6,  it 
speaks  of  our  readiness  and  willingness 
to  defend  our  vital  interests. 

When  we  speak  of  being  willing,  willing 
to  do  something,  that  seems  a  httle  bit 
weak  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

I  think  a  better  choice  of  words  would 
be: 

Our  readiness  and  determination  to  de- 
fend our  vital  interests  and  allies. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  much  stronger 
wording,  because  we  might  be  willing 
sometimes  to  do  something  and  we  do 
that  reluctantly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  offer  that  as  a  technical  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  it  worded? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  mention  that  in 
passing.  It  is  not  one  of  the  amendments 
I  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  good. 
Why  not  offer  that  now? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  restriution  may  be  modified  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  is  on  page 
6? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Page  «,  line  6. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  line  6,  it  would 
read  "our  readiness  and  determination 
to  defend  our  vital  interests  and  allies." 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  "wlUlngness"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "determination" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  "Our  vital  interests  and 
allies."  Now,  are  we  going  to  defend  the 
vital  interests  of  our  allies?  Are  we  going 
to  defend  our  allies?  Are  we  going  to  de- 
fend our  vital  interests  and  our  allies? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  all  defined 
in  treaties.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  re- 
play the  treaties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  Vladivostok? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  the  treaty  lan- 
guage In  NATO  makes  clear  what  our 
commitments  are.  That  is  the  kind  of 
agreement  we  are  referring  to  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  ask,  who  are  our 
aUies? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  are  our  allies? 
Let  me  name  some:  the  Members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Japan,  Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  members  of  the  Rio  Treaty  with  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  Tliose  aie 
some  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Russia,  of  comse.  engaged 
in  the  war  against  Germany.  I  ask,  as 
a  matter  of  information,  at  what  point 
did  Russia  cease  to  be  an  ally? 

Would  the  Senator  make  some  guess 
at  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  time  they  started 
taking  over? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  We  never  had   .i 

Mr.  ALLEN.  At  the  time  they  started 
taking  over  Eastern  Europe  they  ceased 
to  be  an  ally? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  one  is  trying  to 
portray  Russia  as  a  housebroken  pussy- 
cat just  lounging  around  on  the  family 
furniture.  That  is  not  the  description  I 
would  give  to  her. 

I  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  that  this  agreement — the  Hel- 
sinki Accord — does  not  relate  just  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  treaty  relates  to 
Austria.  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Canada. 
Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denjiark.  Pin- 
land,  Fiance,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Greece,  the  Holy  See — the  Pope 
saw  fit  to  sign  it — Hungary,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg, 
Malta,  Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Poland.  Portugal,  Romania,  San 
Marino,  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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This  agreement  does  lot  relate  just  to 
boundaries.  It  relates  <o  human  rights 
and  seir-detenalnaUon 

lates  to  matters  In  science  and  technol- 
ogy, exchange*  of  obser  irers,  co<H)eratlon 
in  the  fields  of  economi  a,  science,  tech- 
nology, and  the  environi  lent;  it  relates  to 
business  contacts;  it  relates  to  market- 
ing: it  relates  to  industilial  cooperations; 
it  relates  to  the  harmoi  ization  of  inter- 
national standards,  to  t  le  arbitration  of 
disputes. 

It  is  a  very  long  document.  It  relates 
to  space  research,  medicine  and  puWlc 
health,  environment  research,  oceanog- 
i-aphy,  to  meterology  and  hydrology. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  di  >cument. 

Mr.  President,  I  thirk  the  committee 
report  itself  states  vert  eloquently  why 
the  resolution  emphasfees  the  Helsinki 
accord.  I  quote: 

The  fln»l  reference— to  ihe  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment of  August  1975 — la.  In  the  Committee's 
view,  of  particular  slgnifliance.  Being  a  po- 
litical statement  of  Intent,  rather  than  a 
treaty  or  a  legally  blndl^ig  agreement,  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  Is  cdmpoaed  largely  of 
general  principles  concerilng  East-West  se- 
curity issues  and  expandad  East-West  coop- 
eration on  economic,  scienttlflc,  technical,  en- 
vironmental, and  humanitarian  matters. 
While  recognizing  the  Helsinki  Agreement  as 
an  ImporUint  event,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  Agreement  shoild  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  its  future  implementation,  and 
that  this  In  turn  -will  defcend  heavily  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  Agreement's  .salient 
principles — particularly  tiose  relating  to  re- 
spect for  fundamental  iuman  rights  and 
freedoms  and  to  freer  movement  of  people, 
ideas,  and  information — are  reiterated  and 
championed  by  the  Agitemenfs  principal 
parties,  among  them  tne  United  States. 
Therefore,  at  the  inltiatlte  of  Senator  Case, 
the  Committee  emphasizid  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord in  this  resolution  and,  In  reporting  S. 
Res.  406,  also  reported  favorably  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Case.  S.i2679,  which  vould 
establish  an  eleven -mem^r  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  jln  Europe  to  moni- 
tor Implemeiitation  of  tie  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment and  to  report  periodically  thereon  to 
the  President  and  the  Con  gress. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Helsinki  accords  is 
not  a  treaty.  It  is  a  st  atement  of  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  statemen ;  of  hope.  It  is  a 
statement  of  standards .  It  is  a  way  that 
we  have  of  measiuing  performance. 

I  tmderstand  the  Se:  lator's  concern.  I 
appreciate  the  feelings  that  he  lias  about 
the  way  the  Soviets  ha  ve  acted  in  many 
areas.  But  I  think  it  s  lould  not  be  said 
that  they  do  not  keep  any  agreements, 
because  they  do.  They  live  by  the  inter- 
national air  agreement,  for  example. 
They  have  kept  their  agreements  in 
tenns  of  purchases  of  f  )odstuff s  from  the 
United  States.  They  have  kept  their 
agreement  on  the  Anta  rctic  Treaty.  They 
have  kept  their  agreerqent,  insofar  as  we 
■  know,  on  the  limited  puclear  test  ban. 
There  are  some  things  that  they  keep 
their  agreements  on. 

But  this  is  not  a  ti-e  aty.  This  was  not 
brought  before  us  for  c  ansent  to  ratifica- 
tion. This,  however,  wi  is  arrived  at  after 
years  of  negotiation.  E  vei7  statement  in 
that  agreement  had  to  be  arrived  at  on 
the  principle  of  unanimity.  All  the 
countries  participating  had  to  unani- 
mously ju^prove  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tiie  S^ator  says  this  is 
not  a  treatv  and  it  di  1  not  come  before 


us.  Why,  ttaen,  must  we  rush  out  and  say 
that  the  Helsinki  accords  should  be  im- 
plemented? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  why:  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  people  should  be 
protected  in  their  rights.  We  believe  that 
families  ought  to  be  united.  We  believe 
if  there  are  people  in  the  Uki'aine  and  the 
Soviet  Union  who  w^nt  to  be  joined  with 
their  friends  and  relatives  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to 
be  held  accountable  under  the  Helsinki 
agreement  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
to  the  Soviet  authorities.  "Look,  here,  you 
signed  your  name  to  this  agreement.  You 
said  we  coiild  unite  families.  Look  what 
you  are  doing.  You  are  violating  that 
agreement." 

At  least  we  have  them  signed  up.  Now 
we  say  to  them,  "Let  us  see  what  you 
will  do  about  it."  Before  that  we  had 
nothing  to  base  it  on. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  say  we  should  not  be  for 
the  reunification  of  families. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  misses  a 
point  on  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  miss  the 
point  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  resolution  approv- 
ing the  Helsinki  accords  is  not  going  to 
provide  civil  rights  in  Russia. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  a  bit. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  will  not  provide  for 
free  movement  of  the  inhabitants  over 
there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  but  what  it  does 
is  the  Congress  takes  note  of  the  agree- 
ment and  says,  in  substance,  "We  are 
going  to  watch  it,  we  are  going  to  moni- 
tor it.  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be 
activated  and  that  it  will  be  imple- 
mented." 

All  we  are  really  saying  is  that  the 
things  that  are  In  that  agreement,  most 
of  which  we  find  very  acceptable  to  us, 
ought  to  be  implemented.  That  is  all  we 
are  saying. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  took  note  of  their  tak- 
ing over  Czechoslovakia,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  We  can 
resolute  all  we  want  to  here  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate. That  is  not  going  to  make  the  Rus- 
sians act  one  bit  differently.  That  is  the 
point. 

The  Senator  was  kind  enough  to  ac- 
cept one  of  my  amendments,  it  occurred 
to  me  as  I  was  reading  this  language. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  include  another  item  in  the  Bst 
of  things  that  we  support  on  page  6. 
'We  therefore  support,"  and  it  lists  four 
categories  of  things  that  we  support.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree  to 
put  in  there  between  sections  3  and  4 
a  new  section,  3(a),  wliich  enunciates 
agaiii  the  principle  of  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

We  talk  about  agreements  we  are  go- 
ing to  enter  into  here.  Let  us  say  what 
we  stand  for.  Do  not  be  mealymouthed 
about  it.  Do  not  beat  around  the  bush. 
Do  not  have  a  lot  of  cii-cumlocution  that 
will  enable  them  to  say.  "Well,  that  does 
not  mean  anything."  Let  us  be  a  little 
specific  about  it. 

•'We  support"  in  section  3(a>,  "the 
principle  that  any  future  treaty  or  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Ihe 
Soviet  Union  shall  not  limit  the  United 


States  to  levels  of  intercontinental  forces 
inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union." 
Do  we  stand  lor  that  or  not? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  too 
wise  a  man  to  even  ask  me  the  auestion. 
I  respect  him  too  much.  I  will  tell  him 
why. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  a  question,  and  I 
would  like  an  answer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Intercontinental 
missiles  are  only  one  part  of  a  defense 
system.  The  B-52  bomber,  the  B-1  bomb- 
er we  are  going  to  vote  on,  the  so-called 
Triad,  the  nuclear  weapon  system  that 
we  have  in  otu:  submarines,  all  relate  to 
our  defense.  The  Soviets  may  feel  tiiat 
what  they  v&nt  are  tlie  big  silos.  We  may 
feel  it  is  a  lot  better  to  have  nuclear  sub- 
marines. What  Is  important  is  that  ve 
have  adequate  deterrence. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  nu- 
clear parity.  But  I  will  say  one  thing. 
There  are  people  who  know  a  lot  more 
about  defense  than  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  think  that  our  balanced 
force  structure — with  the  strategic  long- 
range  bomber,  plus  our  ICBM's.  plus  our 
nuclear  weapons  in  Western  Europe,  plus 
our  nuclear  submarines,  and  with  tjie 
new  Tridents — is  much  better  to  have 
tlian  a  larger  niunber  of  holes  in  tlie 
groimd  for  ICBM  missiles. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  we  have  the  balance, 
that  would  comply  with  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  resolution  i.^ 
about  as  bellicose  as  one  can  get  with- 
out havir^  a  declaration  of  war  in  tlie 
name  of  peace.  Here  is  what  it  sa>s.  It 
says,  "The  military  strength  must  include 
a  strategic  capability  which  is  fully  sui- 
ficient  to  deter  any  Soviet  attack"  in- 
cluding "and  which  leaves  no  room  for 
mlsperception  by  the  Soviet  Union  and", 
with  your  amendment  "our  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  vital  interests  and  al- 
lies." 

This  resolution  speaks  unmistakably 
on  the  basis  of  having  powerful  mili- 
tary power. 

"The  basic  premise  of  the  U.S. 
approach  to  this  relationship"  with 
the  Soviets  "is  that  the  United  States 
must  remain  unchallengeably  strong 
militarily,"  without  challenge,  sec- 
ond to  none,  with  the  bugles  blaring, 
"both  to  insiure  U.S.  security  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  oiu-  friends  and 
allies  abroad." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  stronger  we 
can  get  if  no  one  can  even  challenge  our 
strength,  if  we  liave  so  much  that  the 
rest  fade  away.  I  do  not  know  v.hat 
more  the  Senator  wants  imless  he 
wants  firecrackers  added. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Sei-ia- 
tor  knows  that  it  is  averred  and  alleged 
that  both  countries  have  sufficient  powef 
and  strength  to  deliver  an  attack  that 
would  overkm  to  tlie  extent  of  10  to  1 
and  the  desti-uction  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  countrj'.  So  tlie  Senator  could  com- 
ply with  this  resolution  by  having  not  a 
10-to-l  capability  but  a  1-for-l  capabil- 
ity. We  coiild  comply  with  what  this  res- 
olution calls  for  and  cut  back  on  our  de- 
fense and  offenses  as  well. 

But  if  we  cut  back  there  is  certainly 
no  assurance  that  Russia  is  going  to  cut 
back. 
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This  would  not  neQKsarily  mean  that 
we  would  have  to  ht^ve  equal  strength 
with  Russia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  equal  will 
be  determined.  It  seems  to  me.  on  tbe 
basis  of  what  we  need  for  our  security 
and  our  defense.  If  the  Russians  are  foo^ 
enough  to  spend  all  of  theii-  money  build- 
ing more  and  more  missiles  to  kill  fewer 
and  fewer  people,  that  is  their  stupidity. 
We  have  enough  now  to  kill  all  of  God's 
creatures.  Unless  there  is  a  new  world 
that  we  have  not  foimd,  we  have  enough 
now  to  obliterate  all  forms  of  life,  and 
the  Senator  knows  it. 

We  only  have  to  do  it  once,  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  That  is  all.  If  those  Rus- 
sians are  stupid  enough  to  want  to  build 
20  to  1,  when  all  they  really  need  is  1  to 
1,  that  is  their  mistake. 

Do  not  misimderstand  me.  I  want  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  strong 
enough  so  that  as  this  resolution  says, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  It  any 
clearer,  "The  United  States  must  re- 
main unchallengeably  strong  militarily, 
both  to  insure  the  U.S.  security  and  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  our  friends 
and  allies  abroad."  Then  it  says,  "ITiis 
military  strength  must  include  a  stra- 
tegic capability  which  is  fully  suflScIent 
to  deter  any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United 
States,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for 
mlsperception." 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
thinks  we  have  fewer  long-range  bomb- 
ers than  the  Soviet  Union?  Is  there  anj'- 
one  in  this  Chamber  who  thinks  we  are 
behind  in  the  cruise  missile?  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  who  thinks  that 
the  United  States  has  a  weaker  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  fleet  than  the  Soviet 
Union  in  tei-ms  of  our  Poseiden  missile, 
in  terms  of  our  Polaris  missile,  or  In 
terms  of  Trident  missile? 

We  have  so  much  military  power  that 
it  is  almost  horrendous  to  even 
contemplate. 

The  trouble  is  we  have  a  Presidential 
election,  and  we  have  someone  out  run- 
ning around  now  thinking  he  is  fighting 
the  Spanish-American  War  all  over 
again,  that  someone  ought  to  sink  the 
Maine.  It  is  pretty  bad  when  we  send  a 
signal  out  to  the  world  during  an  election 
year  that  we  are  cringing  weaklings  over 
here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  strength  is 
not  only  in  that  weaponry,  but  our 
strength  is  also  in  the  products  that  are 
produced  in  Alabama,  Minnesota,  and 
other  places. 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  may  have  a  lot  of 
missiles  and  have  a  lot  of  people  in 
uniform,  but  they  are  short  on  wheat,  and 
they  are  short  on  food.  Napoleon,  who 
knew  more  than  anyone  else  about 
fighting  wars  before  or  since,  said  an 
ariny  travels  on  its  stomach.  Even  a 
modern  one  does. 

I  just  voted  in  the  Chamber  the  other 
day  for  a  $112  billion  resolution  for 
defense.  That  is  an  awful  lot  of  money 
in  the  budget  resolution — $112  billion.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Senator  who 
thinks  that  this  great  land  of  ours  is 
going  to  be  second  to  anyone.  No  way 
would  Hubert  Humphrey  ever  vote  to 
leave  us  second  to  anyone  in  security 
or  national  defense.   I  served   on   the 


National  Security  Council  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  took  my  resptrnf^fllty  seriously. 
I  am  interested  in  our  defense  and  our 
security. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  the  best 
security  is  good  diplomacy.  Ttaat  is  ^(iiat 
is  the  best  security.  If  we  can  talk  them 
out  of  a  fight,  it  is  better  than  fighting 
them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  glad  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kfinnesota  say  that 
the  United  States  is  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world  militarily. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  reaflBrm 
that,  for  the  President  is  having  a  little 
trouble.  He  had  some  trouble  down  in 
Texas.  He  is  now  in  Indiana.  I  do  not 
think  he  In  any  way  ought  to  plead 
weakness.  I  have  my  political  differences 
\^'ith  President  Ford,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  ever  let  anyone  say  that  the  President 
has  in  any  way  weakened  the  defense  of 
this  coimtry.  No  way.  I  do  not  put  de- 
fense as  a  partisan  political  issue. 

I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  tell  that  fellow 
from  California  he  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Ronald  Reagan 
knows  a  whole  lot  about  borax,  but  he 
does  not  know  much  about  defoise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I,  personally,  as  advocate  of 
a  strong  national  defen.se,  appreciate  the 
Senator's  analysis.  When  he  says  that  we 
do  have  the  strongest  military  strength 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  I  think  that 
is  great.  I  certainly  hope  and  believe 
that  that  is  true. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  who  has  great  ex- 
pertise in  this  field,  has  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct service  in  making  this  statement. 

That  being  true,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  would  object  to  the  resolution 
embodying  the  words  or  the  language  of 
the  Jackson  amendment,  which  says 
that,  in  any  future  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
no  such  agreement  shall  limit  the  United 
States  to  a  level  of  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  inferior  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  Let  me  finish  just  a 
moment  because  if  I  yield  I  never  will 
regain  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  want  the 
record  to  read  as  if  I  were  being  dis- 
courteous or  unattentive.  I  have  a  call 
that  I  must  answer  immediately,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  to  make  one  point. 
The  Senator  seemed  to  think  that  this 
language  of  the  Jackson  amendment  had 
reference  only  to  ICBM.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect, because  it  speaks  of  level  of  inter- 
continental strategic  forces.  So  that 
would  cover  bombers,  submarines,  and 
all  other  forms  of  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  autlior  of 
the  lesolution  is  present,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  know  that  he 
wishes  to  answer  the  Senator  on  some  of 
these  matters. 

I  was  simply  given  the  unique  privilege 
of  having  walked  into  the  Senate  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  hsmdle  this  res- 
olution for  which  I  am  not  exactly  grate- 
ful. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understaiMl  the  Senator 
is  not  enjojing  handling  the  rescdution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  having  a 
good  time  and  a  good  argument.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  take  over 
for  a  minute,  and  I  will  be  right  back. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presld«it,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  heard  a  minute  ago 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  talking  about 
the  language  on  page  6,  line  4,  in  which 
it  says  "which  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 
perception  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  our 
readiness,"  and  I  believe  the  Senator 
made  an  amendment  "determination  to 
defend  our  vital  hiterests  and  allies." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  tlie  Senator 
specifically  what  change  has  there  been 
in  our  will  or  our  determination  since 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  <Mr.  Tcnney)  m 
which  we  cut  off  aid  to  Angola.  I  am 
simply  wondering  if  the  Senator  feels 
that  there  has  been  a  change  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  willingness  to  defend  our 
vital  Interests. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  sense  a  feeling  of  that 
sort  on  the  part  of  the  drafters  of  this 
resolution  when  they  said  "We  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  defend  our  i-ights,"  and 
that  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  weak  word. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  say 
what  changes  have  taken  place  that 
would  lead  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No  comment  has  been 
made  by  the  committee  as  to  why  they 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make 
this  affirmation.  As  I  have  stated  all 
along,  which  I  shall  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  nuclear  war,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  this  resolution  does  any- 
thing to  prevent  that  happening,  if  the 
Russians  are  so  minded. 

Talking  about  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  them,  if  we  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  them,  let  us  at  least  have  tlie 
resolutiwi  say  something,  not  just  have 
it  in  language  that  is  not  too  clear.  As 
I  say,  it  Is  a  lot  of  baloney,  it  is  gobble- 
degook,  and  it  does  not  say  a  great  deal 
that  we  can  sit  down  and  understand. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  embodies 
the  language  of  the  j£u:kson  amendment 
which  says  that,  in  any  future  agreement 
having  to  do  with  nuclear  weaponry,  no 
such  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  position  under 
that  agreement  or  treaty  that  would  be 
uiferior  to  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  asked  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
would  agree  to  that  amendment.  But  he 
stated  that  he  would  have  to  confirm  it 
with  the  original  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  Cranston  ) . 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fiu-ther? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  further. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  to  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  that  at  the  present 
time  we  really  have  no  definite,  clearcut 
foreign  policy,  as  far  as  Africa  is  con- 
cerned from  a  military  point  of  view.  The 
administration  had  a  position  of  resist- 
ing Communist  intei-vention  smd  aggres- 
sion in  Angola.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  vetoed  ilia*.  I  .simply 
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wondered  if  thei*e  is  any  language  in 
this  resolutioa  that  wi  uld  Indicate  that 
we  do  have  a  military  policr.  as  'ar  9s 
containmeot  ct  the  Soylets  is  concerned, 
regarding  Africa,  or  is  t  unclear  exactly 
what  our  foreign  policv  is  because  of  the 
veto  by  the  Senate  rea  arding  the  aid  to 
Angola? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  xuiclear  to  me  just 
what  the  resolution  se  ys  about  our  re- 
solve, and  that  is  one  of  the  objections 
the  Soiator  from  Alapama  has  to  the 
resolution.  It  does  not  make  clear  what 
our  position  is.  That  it  one  reason  why 
I  am  offering  an  amenqment.  When  they 
talk  about  these  agreenients  Uiat  we  need 
to  enter  into  to  make  )  igreements,  make 
agreements — do  not  make  war.  That  is 
about  the  size  of  the  re  solution. 

What  I  say  is  this:  Let  us  state  our 
position.  One  of  my  amendments  is  to 
the  effect  that  we  stale  out  and  deter- 
mine that  in  any  futtre  agreement  we 
have,  we  will  not  agree  to  anything  that 
provides  us  less  than  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  irea  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  It  l!  well  understood 
and  well  agreed  that  the  original  SALT 
I  did  freeze  in  an  advantage  for  the 
Russians  over  the  United  States  of  about 
3  to  2. 

The  Jackson  amendment  said, 
right,  it  is  a  fait  accora  pli;  that  has  been 
done.  We  have  the  ag  reement  here  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  I  ave  to  act  on  it. 
All  right,  well  accept  1  ais  position."  But 
that  was  a  5-year  agr^ment,  and  I  be 
lieve  it  would  nm  out 
of  1977. 

All  the  Jackson  ame^idment  said  was 
"All  right,  we  made  a 
ing  to  this;  but  in  any 
that  we  make,  let's  stal^e  out  the  position 
that  any  future  agreen^nt  has  to  provide 
for  parity  in  offensive 
as    bet'xeen    Russia 
States." 

All  I  am  trjing  to  (^o  is  to  state  that 
again.  The  effect  of  thi ;  resolution  might 
be  that  we  are  not  n(w  insisting  upon 
that,  that  we  have  ab  mdoned  it 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  R|r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALI.EN.  I  yield 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Thje  language  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6,  starpng  with  the  sec- 
ond line,  reads: 

Tills    military    strength 
strategic  capabUlty  whlci 
t>»  deter  any  Soviet   attfick 
States  or  Its  allies. 

Tlien  it  goes  on. 

Does   the  Senator 
it  docs  not  provide 
conventional  capabili 
is  just  turning  its 
tional  capability  of  th  i 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.   BARTLETT. 
concerned  that  this  : 
resolution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  does 
that  pha.ce  of  military 
it. 

There,  again,  I  take 
f  uzziness  of  tlie  laugua;  '.e 
be  a  position  that  mig  it 
political  race.  It  covers 
a  fashion,  but  you  dc 


nlstake  in  agree- 
f  uture  agreement 


nuclear  weapons 
und    the    United 


the 

it;-.' 
back 


Or 


/> 


must  Include  a 
Is  fully  sufficient 
on  the  United 


:  eel   that  because 
language  "and 
this  resolution 
to  the  conven- 
Soviets  vis-a-vis 


is  the  Senator 
missing  In  this 


not  seem  to  cover 
parity,  as  I  read 


exception  to  the 
.  This  might  well 
be  adopted  in  a 
everything  after 
not  know  wl:eio 


you  sttmd  when  you  get  thi'ough  enun- 
ciating the  position  of  the  Senate  under 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
stand  after  we  get  through  agreeing  to 
the  resolution.  Nobody  else  does. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  real  concern  that,  ap- 
parently, conventional  weaponry  is  left 
out  of  this  agreement.  I  feel  that  the 
military  strength  of  the  conventional 
weapons  is  also  very  vital  to  peace  in  the 
world ;  and  it  is  tlirough  military  strength 
of  both  conventional  and  strategic  weap- 
ons of  the  United  States  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  peace. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  can  state  what  he  feels  the 
meaning  is  of  the  language  at  the  bottom 
of  page  5,  whidi  states: 

The  basic  premise  of  the  United  States 
approacli  to  this  relationship  Is  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  imchallengeably 
strong  militarily.  .  .  . 

Does  that  mean  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  in  those  areas  not  covered 
by  SALT  agreements,  or  any  agreements 
of  parity,  the  United  States  will  be  No.  1 
militarily,  or  will  the  United  States  be 
second  to  none?  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  think  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  the  statement  that  we 
should  have  a  policy  of  being  second  to 
none,  because  when  that  is  made,  there 
obviously  is  a  very  conscious  effort  not 
to  say  that  we  want  to  be  No.  1  in  areas 
not  covered  by  an  agreement  of  parity. 
My  concern  is  that  a  policy  that  VS. 
military  might  should  be  second  to  none 
will  lead  to  a  condition  of  the  United 
States  being  second  to  one — the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  tiie  determination  of  how  we  rate  or 
how  we  compare  with  the  Soviets  in 
weaponry,  whether  it  be  conventional  or 
strategic,  we  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  assessment  by  tlie  CIA.  We  recently 
had  an  assessment  by  them  with  respect 
to  the  investment  of  the  Soviets  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  pi-oduct,  and  the  CIA  said 
that  they  erred  by  100  percent,  raising 
the  amount  to  16  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product — their  investment  in 
miUtary  weapons. 

If  we  want  to  be  second  to  none,  we 
certainly  can  include  being  on  a  parity; 
and  if  we  misjudge  what  power  they 
have,  then  could  we  not  be  second  to  one? 

I  am  not  concerned  about  that,  because 
we  have  had  a  position  for  many  years 
whereby  tlie  United  States  has  been  No.  1 
militarily  ^nd  the  Soviets  have  been  in 
a  position  of  pursuing  their  legitimate 
goals.  Bui  I  do  believe  that  almost  every 
American  feels  that  if  we  were  not  No.  1, 
if  we  were  No.  2,  tlie  Soviets  would  not 
accord  us  the  same  privilege. 

So  when  we  rely  on  a  very  close  toler- 
ance of  information  by  the  CIA.  recogniz- 
ing that  their  judgment  is  based  on  what 
they  have  and  not  on  nhat  they  do  not 
know,  then  I  think  it  becwnes  a  concern 
wiien  we  want  to  have  a  policy  that  we 
are  second  to  none.  I  believe  that  in  all 
the  areas  not  covered  by  SALT  agree- 
ments or  agreements  of  parity,  we  mast 
strive  to  be  No.  1. 


It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  see  ex- 
amples in  which  detente  has  failed  in 
Angola,  in  which  it  is  very  obvious  that 
the  approach  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
to  the  SALT  agreements  is  not  a  desire 
to  lessen  tensions  but  a  means  to  their 
goals  of  military  supremacy  and  distri- 
bution of  their  military  presence  aromid 
the  globe,  we  have  a  real  concern  to  re- 
main No.  1,  to  remain  strong. 

So  I  have  some  concern  with  respect  to 
the  attitudes  of  the  Soviets. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  spoke  earlier 
about  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  I  know 
that  he  and  I  agree  on  the  goal  that  we 
have  peace,  security,  and  justice  around 
the  world.  But  I  do  not  behe\  e  that  the 
Soviets  sought  peace,  security,  and  jus- 
tice in  Angola.  Yet.  they  played  a  veiy 
significant  role  in  supporting  the 
Cubans,  in  support  of  the  MPLA .  to  liave 
a  minority  group — minority  in  num- 
bers— control  the  Government  of  Angola. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  the  Senator.  I 
share  his  concern. 

A  moment  ago,  the  Senator  mentioned 
our  unwillingness  to  participate  in  any 
way  in  the  Angola  situation;  and  that 
makes  me  "wonder  about  the  language 
that  the  Senator  read,  starting  on  page 
5,  line  23,  "that  tlie  United  States  must 
remain  michallengeably  strong  mili- 
tarily, both  to  Insure  United  States  se- 
curity"— this  Is  the  phrase  to  which  I 
invite  attention — "and  to  contribute  io 
the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad." 

We  had  friends  and  allies,  I  assume, 
ua  tliat  situation.  With  all  the  strength 
that  we  have,  all  of  our  wealth,  vie 
were  unwilling  to  do  anytliing  to  iiiter- 
vene  in  that  situation.  After  the  Senate 
voted  to  take  no  action,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  comes  along  with 
a  recital  that  we  are  going  to  remain 
militarily  strong  so  that  we  can  protect 
the  U.S.  security  and  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad.  It  does  not 
seem  that  we  are  going  to  help  our 
friends  in  tnafc  country. 

Another  thing  I  might  say 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senr;tu:- 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  proceed  just  a 
little  farther. 

As  I  say,  we  are  approving  here,  in 
principle,  the  Helsinki  accord  and  the 
Vladivostok  accord,  aaid  waiting  in  the 
wings  is  the  Percy  resolution  approving 
the  Kisshiger  Africa  poUcy.  Far  from 
helping  our  friends  on  the  continent  of 
Africa,  they  promise  economic  aid  to 
all  comitries  v. ho  will  join  in  the  tattle 
against  Rhodesia. 

Rliodesia  is  our  friend.  Rhodesia  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  far 
from  assisting  thtm,  we  are  encouraging 
other  African  nations  to  join  in  eco- 
nomic boycotts  of  Rhodesia.  So  v.e  do 
one  thing  and  v.e  bay  something  else  in 
this  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  is 
inconsistent  witli  the  Kissinger  African 
policy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  made  an 
excellent  point  in  talking  about  Angola. 
I  v,-as  privileged  to  go  there  in  February 
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of  this  year  and  learned  that  tlie  UNITA 
forces,  which  we  were  supporting,  headed 
up  by  Mr.  Savimbi,  beUeved  in  constitu- 
tional government,  free  press,  free  elec- 
tions. The  other  side,  the  MPLA,  sup- 
ported by  tiie  Soviets  and  the  Cubans, 
did  not  believe  in  the  free  press  nor  were 
tliey  practicing  it  in  Luanda  when  I  was 
there.  Nor  did  they  agree  to  liaving  the 
free  elections,  nor  do  they  agiee  to  hav- 
ing constitutional  govermnent.  So  there 
was  a  big  difference.  The  cutting  off  of 
support — covert  support,  it  was  called, 
but  actually,  it  was  overt,  because  we  all 
knew  the  amount.  I  believe  it  was  $28 
million  of  ovei't  support  in  the  military 
area.  I  believe  at  that  point,  we  were 
showing  an  example  just  the  opposite 
of  this  language. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  question  is  what 
change  has  thei'e  been  in  this  body,  be- 
cause it  was  tills  body  that  took  an  action 
that  has  created  a  situation  where  we  do 
not  now  have,  at  least  that  I  know  of.  a 
clear-cut  foreign  military  policy  for  Afri- 
ca. If  we  do  have  it  or  if  this  body  has 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  cannot 
provide  leadership  in  such  areas.  I  think 
this  must  come  from  the  executive 
branch.  But  I  do  think  that  Congress  can 
refrain  from  vetoing  very  important  day- 
to-day  matters  in  foreign  affairs  in  v/hlch 
it  does  not  have  the  expertise  nor  the 
time  nor  the  ability  to  engage.  I  am  con- 
cerned here  that  this  is  I'ather  vapid, 
empty  language  that  does  not  have  full 
meaning,  based  on  the  example  tiiat  was 
recently  given  by  this  body  last  Decem- 
ber of  1975. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  One 
further  point.  I  think  quite  a  bit  of  in- 
teresting language  is  in  this  one  sentence. 
This  has  the  United  States  staying  strong 
to  protect  itself  and,  at  the  top  of  page  6, 
"to  contribute  to  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad." 

That  is  a  strange  phrase  to  have  in 
this  resolution.  It  would  seem  that  that 
language  would  indicate  that  this  is  an 
interventionist  resolution,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  military  might,  not  for  our 
own  security  but  for  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad.  Does  that  mean 
tliat  our  military  might  is  going  to  be 
sp«it  in  the  aid  of  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad?  Does  that  mean  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  up  the  battles  of  our  allies 
abroad  and  use  our  military  secm-ity  for 
their  security?  That  is  what  the  language 
says. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  we  would  not  aid  our  NATO 
allies  if  they  were  attacked? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  just  calling  attention 
to  what  tills  does.  We  have  the  example 
of  Angola,  where  no  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Was  Angola  an  ally 
of  the  United  Stat«s? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assume  we  had  friends 
there  or  we  would  not  have  been  in- 
terested in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  Angola  an  ally  in  the  sense  that 
the  NATO  countries  are  allies  and 
friends  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assume  the  word  is 
"friends."  We  had  friends  in  Angola  or 
there  would  have  been  no  debate  on  the 
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subject.  But  here  we  are,  under  t^is 
resolution,  being  strong  for  the  boiefit 
of  ourselves  and  our  allies  and  friends 
abroad.  This  more  or  less  pledges  our 
military  might  to  aid  our  friends  abroad. 
That  has  not  been,  in  recent  years,  too 
much  the  attitude  in  the  Senate  or  too 
much  the  attitude  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution,  frran  my  observation  of  the 
votes  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  state  whether  or  not  he 
thinks  we  would  go  to  the  aid  of  our 
NATO  allies  if  they  were  attacked.  I 
believe  we  would;  I  believe  we  should. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  not  :imited  to 
NATO  allies.  This  says  our  friends 
abroad.  Who  are  our  friends?  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  any. 

Mr.  CR.'^NSTON.  I  trust  we  have  some 
friends  and  I  beUeve  we  probably  have. 

The  language  says  "contribute  to  the 
security  of  our  friends  and  allies  abroad." 
The  other  language  is  more  precise, 
w  here  it  states  now,  as  amended  by  the 
Senator,  "our  readiness  and  determina- 
tion to  def«id  our  vital  interests  and 
allies."  Allies  are  different  from  friends. 
We  have  treaties  with  our  NATO  aUies. 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  about  An- 
gola, they  were  not  an  ally.  Angola  was 
not  an  ally.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  bodj'  and  in  the  country 
over  whether  we  had  a  vital  interest  or 
not  in  Angola.  But  not  even  the  Ford 
administration  was  proposing  that  we 
really  go  all  out  to  defend  what  they 
deemed,  or  it  deemed,  our  vital  interest 
in  Angola  was.  They  were  proposing  $30 
million  or  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  would  go 
further  than  that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  rather  obvious 
that  $30  million  was  too  little,  too  late 
and  the  Ford  administration  was  pro- 
lX)sing  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
might  well  call  a  "no  win"  policy  in 
Africa.  That  is  about  what  it  was.  We 
were  going  to  do  a  Uttle,  but  not  very 
much.  We  were  not  going  to  send  troops, 
we  were  not  going  to  move  in,  and  we 
would  just  prolong  the  agony  a  little  bit 
longer. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Senators 
amendment  with  him  if  he  would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  might  be  a  Uttle 
more  profitable  use  of  time. 

Would  the  Senator  like  to  have  a  new 
section  2  rather  tlian  as  it  is  here?  It  fol- 
lows, I  think,  more  losically  the  Vladivo- 
stok accords  than 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
renumber  the  section? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
insertuig  it  in  a  different  place. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance. I  assume  that 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  quoted  tlie  language  of 
the  Jackson  amendment,  I  might  say.  I 
have  it  here. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  been  working 
from  the  amendment  the  Senator  handed 
me.  which  reads — let  us  verify  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  same  thing.  What 
the  Senator  handed  me  was:  "The  prin- 
ciple that  any  future  ti-eat^'  ch*  agieement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  shall  not  limit  tlie  United 


States  to  levels  of  intercontinental  sfcra- 
t^c  forces  infencM-  to  the  limits  jfto- 
vided  far  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  Jackson 
amendment.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
imderstand  that  the  words,  "levels  of  in- 
tercontinental strategic  forces"  means 
overall  forces?  It  means  that  we  should 
not  be  bound  to  forces  that  would,  over- 
all, be  at  levels  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union?  It  would  not  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  have,  as  Senator  Humphkby  was 
saying,  the  same  number  of  holes,  nec- 
essarily, or  the  same  number  of  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  v/ould  think  it  would  be 
parity  and  not  inferior  overall. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Overall,  taking  all 
factors,  all  elements  into  accoimt? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  would  be  my 
judgment.     

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Under  that  inter- 
pretation I  do  not  see  any  reason  not  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

I  discussed  it  with  Senators  HtTUPmiEY 
and  Casi,  and  with  the  revised  placing 
of  the  amendment,  which  was  not  a  sub- 
stantive change  obviously,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  it. 

Mr.  AULEN.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when 
I  say  it  would  be  the  overall  if,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  do  not  know  the  relative 
value  of  one  over  the  other  but,  say,  10 
bombers  to  offset  one  ICBM. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right,  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
ratio  would  be,  but  that  is  what  I  have 
in  mind.  If  we  do  not  have  it  in  one  area, 
if  we  had  the  equivalent  in  striking  pow- 
er in  another  area  that  would  balance 
off,  I  would  say  that  is  what  I  have  ref- 
erence to,  and  I  would  feel  that  is  what 
the  Jackson  amendment  meant.  That  is 
my  personal  view  of  it,  and  that  is  my 
intention  in  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  United  States  would  sign  a 
treaty  that  would  limit  us 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  they  have  done  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  overall  concepts 
of  strategic  strength  to  a  position  in- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union 

I  would  certainly  feel  we  should  not  do 
any  such  thing.  At  the  same  time,  I 
assume  this  language  obviously  will  not 
bind  tis  to  building  some  colossal  force 
if  the  Soviet  Union  lost  its  head,  as 
HtTBEKT  HtTMPHRrsr  was  sajring  a  while 
ago,  and  wanted  to  devek^  a  thousand- 
fold overkill,  and  that  would  be  a  sepa- 
rate matter,  to  be  decided  separately. 
This  would  not  bind  us  to  go  up  there, 
but  it  would  not  say  that  we  would  sign 
a  treaty  making  us  inferior  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  would  be  happy  to  vote  right 
now. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  the  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  would  be 
No.  2  on  page  6,  line  20.  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing three  sections  become  3,  4,  and  5. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  me  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
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OFFICER.     The 

the  Senator  from 

is  no  amendment 

the  desk. 


ginia  (Mr.  Harry-  P.  JByrd,  Jr.)  and  the 
distinguished  Senatot  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HxLMS)  K  tio  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  amendm  ent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  F  Ine. 

The     PRESroiNG 
Chair  would  advise 
Alabama  that  there 
ciurently  pending  at 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  sugfest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr 
imanimous  consent 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord<  red. 

AMENDMENl    NO.    1632 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  .Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  3yrd,  Jr.,),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  f i  om  North  Carolina 
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President,    I    ask 
h&t  the  order  for 


(Mr.   Helms),   and 


myself,  I  send  an 


amendment  to  the  d^k  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  The  amendmei  t  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  fr6m  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Haert  F.  Btbd,  Jr.,  aiid  Mr. 
Helms,  proposes  an  am  endment : 

On  page  6  between  li^es  19  and  20  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  prlnclj>le 
treaty  or  agreement 
States  and  the  Soviet 
the  United  States  to  lei^els  of  Intcrcontlnen 
tal  strategic  forces  Infe  rior  to  the  limits  pro 
vlded  for  the  Soviet  Un  Ion." 

Renumber    subsequ^it 
Ingly. 


that  any  future 
between  the  United 
[Jnlon  shall  not  limit 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Ml- 
guage  is  substantially 
Jackson    amendmenjt 
agreement    limiting 
weapons.  It  is  a  clear 
on  the  part  of  the 
the  Senate  and  the 
future  agreement 
United  States  to 
tal  strategic  forces 
provided  for  the 

This  would  assure 
agreement  called  fo:- 
would  have  the 
amendment  embodied 
It  shows  that  there 
back  from  the 
amendment  that  we 
in  ofifensive  nuclear 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr. 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a 

Mr,  CRANSTON 
not  object  to  the 
think  we  should 
on  when.  There  are 
ators  absent  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr 
just  like  to  nail  dow^ 
on  this  and  I 


sugge  St 


quorum  so  we  can  get 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


sections    accord- 


:  'resident,  this  lan- 

the  language  of  the 

to    the    original 

offensive    nuclear 

statement  of  resolve 

lunate,  speaking  for 

country,  that  any 

should  not  limit  the 

levels  of  intercontinen- 

i;  if erior  to  the  limits 

Soviet  Union. 

hat  any  subsequent 

in  this  resolution 

principle  of  the  Jackson 

in  that  agreement. 

1  las  been  no  turning 

demund  of  the  Jackson 

lave  over  the  parity 

weapons. 


President,  I  ask  for, 

<  >FFICER.  Is  there  a 

suffiiient  second. 

Mr.  President,  I  do 

and  nays,  but  I 

coiisult  the  leadership, 

a  number  of  Sen- 


y<as 


President,  I  would 

the  yeas  and  nays 

the  absence  of  a 

enough  Senators 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Jackson 
and  Murray  Flander  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  through- 
out (consideration  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
o'der  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

amendment    no.    1633 

Mr.  ALLENT'^r.  Pi-esident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  send  it  to  the 
desk  for  reading  purposes,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  .stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr  ,  and  Mr. 
Helms  proposes  an  amendment: 

On  page  6  at  the  end  of  line  25  add  the 
following  as  a  new  section : 

"Section  — .  A  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  withdi-awal  by 
Cuba  of  all  of  her  armed  forces  from  Africa." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  Is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  pending.  This  will  require 
a  imanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment may  be  laid  aside  temporarily  so 
that  I  may  call  up  my  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

That  is  which  of  the  two  amendments 
of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  amendment  relating 
to  the  Baltic  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
proposes  an  amendment.  At  the  end  of  the 
resolution  add  the  following: 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
1     (1)    the  three  Baltic  nations  of  E.stonla, 
tatvia.   and   Lithuania  have   been   illegally 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  World 
War  II: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  interpret 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  signed  at  Hel- 
sinki, as  giving  permanent  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  illegal  annexation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(3)  although  neither  the  President  nor 
the  Department  of  State  Issued  a  specified 
disclaimer  in  conjunction  with  the  signing 
of  the  Final  Act  at  Helsinki  to  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  still  does  not  recog- 
nize the  forcible  conquest  of  those  nations 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  both  the  President  in 
his  public  statement  of  July  25,  1975,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  International  Political  and 
Military  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  stated  quite  ex- 
plicitly that  the  longstanding  official  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  nonrecognitlon  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  incorporation  and 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  results  of  the  Eiu-opean  Se- 
curity Conference. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  interpretation 
which  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  coun- 
try may  attempt  to  give  tc  the  Final  Act 
oi  the  Conference  on  Sei,urity  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  signed  in  Helsinki,  it  Is  the 
.sense  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  there  ha? 
been  no  change  In  the  'ongstanding  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  nonrecognitlon  of 
the  illegal  seizxire  and  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  three  Baltic  nations  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  (2) 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  recognize  In  any  way 
the  annexation  of  the  Bnltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Tliis  amendment  is  almost 
identical  to  Senate  Resolution  319  whicli 
was  introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  on 
December  9.  1975.  That  resolution  has 
now  been  cosponsored  by  29  Senators. 
The    House   ver.sion.    House   Resolution 
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864,  vv-as  unanimously  approved  on  De- 
cember 2.  1975,  by  a  vote  of  404  to  0. 

What  this  amraidment  does  is  to  re- 
state that  "there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  longstanding  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  nonrecognition  of  the  illegal 
seizure  and  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  three  Baltic  naticms  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania."  Last  sum- 
mer, before  he  flew  to  Helsinki  to  sign 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  Pres- 
ident Pwd  reassured  Baltic  Americans 
by  saying — 

I  can  asstire  yow  as  one  who  has  long  been 
interested  In  this  question  that  the  United 
States  has  nerer  recognized  the  Soviet  Incor- 
poration of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  iB  not  doing  so  now.  Our  official  policy 
of  nonrecognitlon  Is  not  affected  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Exiropean  Security  Conference. 
There  Is  Included  In  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples on  tetntortaU  Integrity  the  provision 
tliat  no  occupation  or  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory m  violation  «t  international  law  will  be 
recognized  as  legal. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Spakkman  dated 
January  20,  1976,  Assistant  Secretary 
McCloskey  stated  that — 

The  final  act  does  not  contain  any  endorse- 
ment, recognition,  or  acceptance  of  partic- 
ular boundarlea  or  territorial  claims.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  of  State  believes  that 
S.  Bes.  319  would  support  the  administration 
policy  on  the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Closkey's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.'sldent,  in  recent 
months  considerable  controversy  has  sur- 
rounded the  so-called  Sonnenfeldt  doc- 
trine. According  to  reports.  State  De- 
partment counselor,  Helmut  Scmnenfeldt 
advocated  a  permanent  "organic  union" 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  Such  a 
policy  would,  if  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, suppress  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Eastern  European  nations  to  exercise 
greater  national  autonomy. 

Several  recent  articles  have  focused  on 
the  Sonnenfeldt  doctrine  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks:  "A  Soviet- 
East  Europe  'Oreanic  Union'  "  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  22,  1976; 
"Sonnenfeldt  Report  a  Shock  to  East 
Europe"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  26,  1976;  "U.S.  Denies  It  Urged 
Moscow's  Hegemony"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  7,  1976;  "  'Nonexistent' 
Sonnenfeldt  Doctrine  Keeps  Coming 
Back  To  Haunt  the  United  States"  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  15,  1976;  and 
"Hot  Issue — ^United  States  a  Patsy  for 
Russia?"  from  the  U.S.  News  L  World 
Report  of  April  19.  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  by  making 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Baltic  States  clear, 
we  can  let  the  leadership  in  Moscow  know 
that  we  have  not  permanently  conceded 
to  them  the  right  to  nile  Eastern  Europe 
as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  Soviet 


Union.  By  ai^roving  this  amendment  we 
join  with  the  President  and  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  reaflarming 
our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  to 
the  managei-  of  the  resolution. 

EXHTBIT    1 

OEPAiLTtsEisr  cw  State, 
Washington,  DjC^  January  20,  1976. 
Hon.  JOHK  Spabkmak, 

Chairmmn,  Commtttee  on  Foreign  Belations, 
US.  Senate. 

Beam.  Mb.  Cbaihscan:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1975,  requesting  coordinated  Execu- 
tive Branch  views  on  S.  Kes.  319,  "Ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
signing  in  Helsinki  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Eiu-ope  did  not  change  in  any  way  tl»e  long- 
standing policy  of  the  United  States  on  non- 
recognitlon of  the  Soviet  Unicm's  ill^al 
seizure  aitd  annexation  of  the  three  B«Utic 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithxianla." 

President  F<Hrd  made  It  clear  in  bis  public 
statement  of  JiUy  25,  1975,  that  the  signing 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  CSCK  in  no  way  af- 
fected the  United  States  poUcy  of  not  rec- 
ognizing the  Soviet  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  Pinal  Act  does  not  con- 
tain any  endoisement,  recognition,  or  ac- 
ceptance of  particxilar  boundaries  or  ter- 
ritorial claims.  Accordingly,  the  rtepart- 
ment  of  State  l)eUeve8  that  S.  Res.  319  would 
support  the  Administration  policy  on  the 
Baltic  SUtes. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  stan(^;>olnt  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEET   J.  McCLOSKFT, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Exhibit  3 
[From  the  -Washington  Post,  Mar.  22,  1978] 

A  Soviet-East  Eueope  "OacAinc  Umion" 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Intense  debate  was  set  off  within  the  Foid 
administration  three  months  ago  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  right-hand 
man  declared  In  a  secret  briefing  that  perma- 
nent "organic"  \uilon  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  -World  -War  m. 

That  policy,  going  well  beyond  any  public 
position  of  the  U.8.  government,  was  enun- 
ciated in  mid -December  by  State  Department 
counselor  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  He  told  a 
London  meeting  of  UJ5.  ambassadors  to  Euro- 
pean nations  that  the  "IntHganlc,  unnatural 
relationship"  between  Moecow  and  Eastern 
Europe  based  on  Soviet  military  prowess 
threatens  world  peace.  "So,"  he  concluded, 
"it  must  be  our  policy  to  strive  for  an  evolu- 
tion that  makes  the  relationship  between  the 
Eastern  Europeans  and  the  Soviet  Union  an 
organic  one." 

When  transcripts  of  Sonnenfeldt's  remarks 
hit  Washington,  sonie  officials  complained 
that  this  amounted  to  UJ3.  underwriting  of 
Soviet  dominion  over  Eastern  Europe.  As 
such,  these  critics  contended,  the  Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine  never  had  been  U.S.  policy  and 
certainly  should  not  be  now. 

Indeed,  what  was  said  three  months  ago 
may  be  the  victim  of  President  FOTds  elec- 
tion-year harder  line  which  has  made  "de- 
tente" an  "onword.  Nevertheless,  the  Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine  exposes  underpinning  of  de- 
tente as  practiced  in  the  State  Department 
until  recently. 

In  their  December  briefing  In  London,  both 
Kissinger  and  Sonnenfeldt  stressed  the  need 
for  the  XJS.  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  emerging  superpower — now  their 
principal  rationale  for  detente.  Contending 


NATO  is  undermined  by  leftist  gains  in  -West- 
ern Europe,  Kissinger  declared:  "The  domi- 
nance of  Communist  parties  in  the  West  Is 
unacceptable."  That  doctrine  has  no  critics 
■within  the  administration — in  total  contrast 
to  Sonnenfeldt's  message. 

Lacking  the  attractiveness  of  past  empires, 
Sonnenfeldt  declared,  the  Kremlin  relies  on 
"the  presence  of  sheer  Soviet  military  power" 
to  unify  Eastern  Europe.  Because  "a  more  vi- 
able, organic  structure"  is  lacking,  "the  desire 
to  break  out  of  the  Soviet  strait  jacket"  has 
Intensified  among  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. 

The  counselor  saw  this  as  no  boon  for  the 
West,  declaring:  "The  Soviets'  inabUity  to 
acquire  loyalty  in  Eastern  Europe  Is  an  un- 
forttinate  historical  failure  because  Eastern 
Europe  Is  within  their  scope  and  area  of  nat- 
ural Interest.  It  Is  doubly  tragic  that  in  this 
area  of  vital  interest  and  crucial  Importance 
it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  establish  roots  of  Interest  that  go  beyond 
sheer  power." 

After  describing  detente  as  a  means  of 
affecting  the  use  of  Soviet  power,  Sonnen- 
feldt warned  Eastern  Europe's  "present  un- 
natinral  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union" 
may  "sooner  or  later  explode,  causing  World 
War  m.  This  Inorganic,  unnatural  reletlon- 
sh^  Is  a  far  greater  danger  to  world  peace 
than  the  conflict  between  East  and  West." 

Sonnenfeldt  cautioned  that  "any  excess  of 
zeal  on  our  part"  could  reverse  the  "desired 
process"  (the  Soviet-Eastern  European  "or- 
ganic" union).  Consequently,  he  set  "a  pol- 
icy of  responding  to  the  clearly  visible 
aspirations  In  Eastern  Europe  for  a  more 
autonomous  existence  within  the  conte.xt  of 
a  strong  Soviet  geopolitical  influence.  This 
has  worked  In  Poland.  The  Poles  have  been 
able  to  overcome  their  romantic  political  in- 
cUnattons  which  led  to  their  disasters  in  the 
past." 

-While  declaring  a  post-Tito  return  of 
Tugosla-via  Into  the  Soviet  orbit  would  be  "a 
major  strategic  setback,"  Sonnenfeldt  sug- 
gested the  Yugoslavs  "should  be  less  ob- 
noxious" to  Moscow  and  disabused  of  the 
in^tresElon  "they  have  a  free  ride"  of  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  Washington. 

Critics  Inside  the  administration,  describ- 
ing themselves  as  "appalled"  by  the  Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine,  do  not  propose  encouragement 
of  futile  anti-Communist  insurrection  In 
Eastern  Europe.  But  they  believe  Sonnen- 
feldt's confirmation  of  Soviet  dominion  there 
undercuts  Eastern  European  nationaUsts 
such  as  President  Nicolae  Ceaucescu  of 
Rumania. 

-While  ruling  out  Communist  party  control 
in  Portugal  or  Italy,  Dr.  Kissinger's  liondon 
briefing  blamed  the  danger  on  the  West's  own 
problems,  including  "domestic  paralysis  in 
the  VJS." 

"The  Soviets  are  not  the  key  element  In 
producing  the  present  instabilities  that  we 
now  face  in  Western  Europe,"  he  declared.  "A 
Communist  Western  Europe  would  be  a  head- 
ache for  us.  It  would  be  a  headache  for  the 
Soviets  as  weU.  They  probably  prefer  not  to 
see  Communist  powers  taking  over  in  West- 
ern Europe.  But  in  the  final  analysis  their 
ideology  requires  them  to  assist  In  tlieee 
efforts." 

To  avoid  assistance  from  Moscow,  Kissinger 
asserted,  "we  must  create  the  maximum  in- 
centives for  a  moderate  Soviet  course."  But 
Sonnenfeldt,  usually  the  faithful  mirror  of 
his  chief,  goes  even  further  by  putting  the 
U.S.  on  record  for  stabilization  of  the  Soviet 
empiie  i>i  Eastern  Europe  to  preserve  world 
peace. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1976] 
SoNj«EirrEi.DT  Report  a  Shock  to  East 

ECROPX 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 
Belgrade,  March  24. — A  high  State  Depart- 
ment official's  reported  suggestion  that  the 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  7, 1976] 

UNrrED  States  Denies  It  Urged  Moscow's 

Heoemont 

( By  Henry  S.  Bradsher ) 

After  two  weeks  of  controversy  the  State 
Department  has  sought  to  end  the  public 
furor  over  East  European  policy  by  explain- 
ing that  it  favors  more  autonomy  for  the 
region  rather  than  tighter  Soviet  control. 

The  administration  wants  to  encourage  de- 
sires in  East  Europe  for  normal  national 
identities  and  Independence  from  Soviet  re- 
pression, according  to  the  central  figure  in 
the    controversy,    Helmut    Sonnenfeldt. 

The  counselor  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  said  yesterday  that  words  that 
he  never  used  were  published  to  give  the  op- 
posite impression  of  an  American  desire  to 
see  the  region  Incorporated  more  tightly  Into 
the  Soviet  system. 

At  the  same  time,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  complained  about  the  publication 
of  a  secret  summary  of  Sonnenfeldt's  original 
remarks.  Tliey  were  made  in  London  last 
December  to  a  meeting  of  American  ambas- 
sadors in  Europe. 

The  spokesman,  Robert  L.  Piinseth,  said  the 
department  was  concerned  about  the  leaking 
of  documents.  He  singled  out  those  which 
impugned  pwlicias  or  officials.  Asked  about 
leaks  that  tend  to  support  a  policy  or  make 
an  official  look  good.  Funseth  refused  to  com- 
ment beyond  deploring  all  leaks. 

Funseth  produced  Sonnenfeldt  before  re- 
porters to  try  to  explain  away  the  contro- 
versy, although  the  department  refused  of- 
ficially to  release  the  key  document  involved. 
Sonnenfeldt  confirmed  the  general  accuracy 
of  a  published  text  of  the  summary  but  de- 
nied the  original  interpretation  put  ori  it. 

That  Interpretation  led  last  week  to  a 
denunciation  of  the  Ford  administration  by 
Republican  candidate  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
charged  that  Sonnenfeldt's  remarks  had 
amounted  to  selling  out  East  Europe. 

The  summary  of  the  December  remarks 
had  been  originally  reported  by  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak  as  saying  "permanent  'or- 
ganic' union  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  necessary  to  avoid  World 
War  III."  The  columnist  wrote  March  22  of 
"Sonnenfeldt's  confirmation  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation." 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  yesterday  published  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  summaries,  and  a  Paris  news- 
paper carried  an  account  last  week. 

Sonnenfeldt  told  reporters  he  had  spoken 
in  December  of  an  "organic  relationship"  as 
contrasted  with  one  "based  totally  on  power, 
force  and  repression."  The  term  unity  or 
luilon  "was  Invented  and  inserted  Into  one 
of  the  (newspaper)  articles,"  and  so  was 
the  word  "permanent,"  he  said. 

According  to  yesterday's  published  sum- 
mary of  the  original  remarks,  the  counselor 
had  said  that  in  East  Europe  "the  single  most 
Important  unifyhig  force  Is  the  presence  of 
sheer  Soviet  military  power,"  but  the  desire 
for  national  autonomy  has  intensified. 

"Our  policy  must  be  a  policy  of  respond- 
ing to  the  clearly  visible  aspirations  of  East- 
ern Europe  for  a  more  autonomous  existence 
within  the  context  of  a  strong  Soviet  geo- 
political influence,"  the  summary  said. 

"We  seek  to  influence  the  emergence  of 
Soviet  imperial  power  by  making  the  base 
more  natural  and  organic  so  that  it  will  not 
remain  founded  In  sheer  power  alone." 

One  form  of  influence  has  been  Increased 
American  contacts  with  Eastern  Europe,  In- 
cluding visits  there  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  last  sununer  by  President  Ford. 

Sonnenfeldt  said  he  deplored  the  debate 
over  his  remarks  because  it  had  given  the 
impression  the  United  States  favors  incorpo- 
ration of  the  area  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
arousing  concerns  and  anxieties,  whereas 
American  policy  Is  the  opposite.  The  policy 


encourages  normal  life  in  the  area  that  does 
not  depend  upon  Soviet  military  might. 

Instability  exists  beneath  the  area's  sur- 
face, Sonnenfeldt  said.  There  is  official  con- 
cern here  that  that  "any  explosion  in  East- 
ern Europe  would  have  spillover  effects." 

He  refvised  to  comment  on  reporters'  as- 
sumptions that  this  referred  primarily  to 
apprehensions  about  a  possible  S6viet  move 
to  gain  influence  In  Yugoslavia  after  Presi- 
dent Josef  Broz  Tito  dies. 

(From   the    Baltimore   Sun,    Apr.    15,    1976) 

"Nonexistent"  Sonnenfeldt  Doctrine  Keeps 

Coming  Back  To  Haunt  the  United  States 

Washington. — The  Romanian  government 
had  a  go  Tuesday  at  what  it  called  the  "Son- 
nenfeldt doctrine,"  saying  It  would  sorely 
damage  the  United  States  abroad.  Before 
that,  members  of  Congress,  saying  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  quizzed  its  author 
closely. 

So  the  Sonnenfeldt  doctrine  lives  on,  de- 
spite the  fervent  assurances  of  President 
Ford,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State. 
and  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  himself  that  it  never 
existed. 

And  who,  some  are  asking,  Is  Sonnenfeldt? 
Actually  those  who  ask  have  short  memories, 
for  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  49,  counselor  of  the 
State  Department,  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
political  storms — though  reluctantly,  to  be 
sure — before. 

This  time  his  unwanted  notoriety  devel- 
oped from  the  leak  of  a  secret  appraisal  he 
delivered  in  London  last  December  before 
U.S.  ambassadors  to  European  capitals. 
Among  other  things,  he  lamented  the  ab- 
.sence  of  what  he  called  an  "organic"  relation- 
ship betwen  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  leaving  Moscow  with  military  power 
as  Its  only  means  of  control. 

To  some  that  soxmded  suspiciously  like  the 
U.S.  had  abandoned  Eastern  Europe  politi- 
cally to  Moscow,  only  a  few  months  after  it 
had  signed  the  Helsinki  declaration  to  the 
contrary.  No,  cried  the  administration,  it 
favored  full  independence  for  Moscow's  satel- 
lites. 

Pristine  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  in 
between.  The  central  fact,  it  appeared,  was 
that  Washington  wants  never  to  be  caught 
short  again  by  being  unable  to  respond  after 
having  encouraged  East  Europeans  to  re- 
sist communism. 

But  the  Implicit  notion  that  somehow  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  has  gone  soft  on  Moscow  in- 
spires Ironic  chuckles  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. For  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  Is  a  conservative 
Democrat  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  stakes  in 
the  global  contest  for  power. 

Like  Mr.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  is  a 
German  Jew  who  fled  from  nazlsm  in  1938. 
His  first  job  was  In  a  commercial  photog- 
raphy establishment — at  $18  a  week — In  Bal- 
timore. 

To  eke  out  his  income  he  worked — for  $1 
an  hour — at  the  Hecht  Company,  where  he 
met  Marjorie  Hecht,  his  future  wife.  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  now  Is  a  member  of-  the  uni- 
versity's Board  of  Trustees. 

He  joined  the  State  Department  as  a  ca- 
reer in  1952,  and  immediately  began  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation  as  a  brilliant,  sometimes 
abrasive — an  adjective  he  amiably  rejects- 
political  analyst  Soviet  affairs  became  bis 
speciality. 

Around  the  department  his  inclination  to 
remain  in  the  backgrotmd  is  legendary.  It 
also  Is  an  objective  In  which  he  has  failed 
miserably.  In  1960-61  he  fought  allegations 
that  he  had  leaked  information  to  the  press 
and  a  foreign  diplomat  for  months  before  he 
won  clearance  from  both  the  department  and 
th©  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Again  in  1973,  critics  were  skeptical  when 
he  was  nominated  to  become  under  secre- 
tary of  the  Treastjry  In  charge  of  U.S.-Sovlet 
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trade.  He  finally  received  committee  confir- 
mation, but  never  made  It  into  the  job. 

For  Mr.  Kissinger,  for  whom  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt had  worked  on  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  had  become  Secretary  of  State 
as  well  as  natlon&l  seciuity  adviser.  Instead 
of  Treasury,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  went  back  to 
the  State  Department  as  a  senior  adviser. 

Now  he  Is  at  the  heart  of  controversy 
again.  There  may  never  have  been  a  Sonnen- 
feldt doctrine.  But  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has 
drawn  a  semantic  lesson  from  the  latest 
furor. 

The  word  "organic,"  he  says,  has  Joined 
"detente"  on  the  scrapheap  of  his  vocabti- 
lary. 

[FrcHM  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  19, 
1976] 

Hot  Issue — ^United  Statfs  a  Patsy  fob 
Russia? 

No  Issue  in  the  '76  campaign  is  raising 
more  fuss  than  U.S.  foreign  policy— and  the 
man  in  the  middle  is,  as  usual  these  days, 
Henry  Kissinger. 

The  Secretary  of  State  stands  accused  of 
being  too  soft  in  dealing  with  Russia,  of 
knuckling  under  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary might. 

It  is  in  the  contest  between  President  Ford 
and  Ronald  Reagan  that  the  issue  has  been 
raised  to  a  white  heat. 

Mr.  Reagan  zeroes  In  on  the  Secretary 
with  two  serious  allegations: 

One,  that  Mr.  Klsshiger  once  said:  "The 
day  of  the  U,S.  is  past  and  today  is  the  day 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  My  job  as  Secretary 
of  State  is  to  negotiate  the  most  acceptable 
second-best  position  available. " 

Two,  that  one  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  closest 
aides,  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  told  U.S.  ambas- 
sadors at  a  private  meeting  in  London  that 
"the  captive  nations  (controlled  by  Russia) 
should  give  up  any  claim  of  national 
sovereignty.  ...  In  other  words,  slaves  should 
accept  their  fate." 

On  behalf  of  President  Ford,  the  State  De- 
partment Issued  a  formal  rejoinder  charac- 
terizing these  charges  as  "a  total  and  Irre- 
sponsible fabrication"  and  "a  erross  distor- 
tion of  fact." 

What  are  the  facts?  What  are  the  real  aims 
of  Mr.  Kissinger's  detente  policy?  Is  he  ac- 
tually encouraging  the  Eastern  European 
Communist  states  to  merge  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

An  unusual  insight  into  the  Secretary's 
thinking  on  these  question.^  became  avail- 
able in  the  form  of  a  leaked  summary  of  the 
secret  briefing  given  to  American  ambassa- 
dors in  Europe  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  who 
spelled  out  U.S.  policy  toward  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  these  terms: 

America's  aim  must  be  to  influence  devel- 
opments in  a  way  that  promotes  "a  more 
natural  and  organic"  relationship  between 
Russia  and  the  coiuitries  in  today'.s  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  U.S.  strategy  is  based  on  the  danger 
that  the  present  "imnatiu^l  relationship" 
between  Russia  and  Eastern  Etirope  covUd 
"sooner  or  later  explode,  causing  World 
War  III." 

VlTiat  makes  the  relationship  "imnatural " 
is  that  it  is  almost  entirely  sustained  by  "the 
presence   of   sheer    Soviet    military   power." 

Tilts  in  turn,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  pointed  out, 
has  lead  to  "an  intensification  of  the  desire 
to  break  out  of  the  Soviet  strait  jacket.  This 
has  happened  in  every  Eastern  European 
country  to  one  degree  or  another.  There  are 
almost  no  genuine  friends  of  the  Soviets  left 
in  Eastern  Europe,  except  possibly  Bulgaria." 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  Counselor  of  the  State 
Department,  described  this  as  "an  unfor- 
tunate historic  failure"  becaivse  Eastern 
Europe  in  fact  does  lie  wlifhivi  Russia's  "area 
of  natural  Interest." 

"So,"  he  added,  "it  must  be  our  policy  to 
strive  for  an  evolution  that  make.s  the  rela- 


tionship between  th©  Eastern  Europeans  and 
the  Soviet  Union  an  organic  one." 

It  was  this  remark  that  led  Mr.  Kissinger's 
critics  to  charge  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to 
force  the  Eastern  European  nations  to  Inte- 
grate with  the  Soviet  Union  or  at  least  resign 
themselves  permanently  to  Russian  rule. 

Close  examination  of  the  summary  of  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt's  briefing,  and  discussions  with 
top  U.S.  officials,  show  that  the  VJ8.  actually 
is  engaged  in  something  quite  different — a 
delicate  exercise  aimed  at  reconciling  con- 
flicting interests  in  Eastern  Europe. 

On  one  hand,  Washington  recognizes  Mos- 
cow's "vital  Interest"  in  th©  area — and  it's 
determination  to  protect  that  stake  with 
force  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  band,  the  U.S.  encourages  the 
strong  dealr©  among  Eastern  Europeans  to 
seek  autonomy — but  not  to  a  point  that 
would  provoke  a  violent  Soviet  reaction. 

Thus  the  "Sonnenfeldt  doctrine"  is  not  a 
radical  departure  from  the  approach  to  East- 
ern European  problems  taken  by  the  U.S.  ever 
since  it  abandoned  John  Foster  Dulles's 
policy  aimed  at  rolling  back  Soviet  power  in 
that  part  of  Eiurope. 

It  was  In  1966  that  the  "rollback  policy" 
finally  was  written  off — aft«r  the  U.S.  had 
demonstrated  its  unwillingness  to  risk  war 
with  Russia  by  challenging  the  Red  Army  in- 
vasion that  crushed  a  popular  uprising  In 
Hungary. 

On  the  wider  issue  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
attitude  toward  the  rise  of  Soviet  power,  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  made  this  point:  "There  Is  no 
way  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  superpower.  What  we  can  do  Is 
affect  the  way  in  which  the  power  is  devel- 
oped and  used." 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  accom- 
plishing that,  said  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  is 
through  economic  concessions.  These  can  be 
used  over  the  long  term  "to  break  down  the 
autarchic  nature  of  the  VSS:R.  ...  to  draw 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a  series  of  dependencies 
and  ties  with  the  West." 

IN    so  TEABS   MAYBE 

Analysts  in  Washington  say  that  this 
strategy  could  produce  results  over  a  50-year 
time  span  but  is  unlikely  to  be  useful  in 
containing  Soviet  power  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  the  words  of  one  expert:  "The  Rus- 
sians will  pocket  the  concessions — and  still  go 
ahead  with  Adventures  like  the  one  in 
Angola." 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  briefing  In  London  did 
not  answer  the  question  of  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  believes  that  "the  day  of  the 
U.S.  is  past"  and  it  is  Russia  that  is  riding  the 
wave  of  the  future.  But  Mr.  Basslnger  him- 
self provided  a  clue  to  his  thinking  on  that 
score  in  an  interview  published  in  October, 
1974.  "I  think  of  myself  as  a  historian,"  he 
said.  "As  a  historian  you  have  to  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  every  civilization  that  has 
ever  existed  has  ultimately  collapsed." 

How  Mr.  Kissinger's  views  as  a  historian 
influence  his  actions  as  Secretary  of  State 
will  remain  a  hot  issue  in  the  presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  this  amendment,  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  imanimously, 
404  to  0.  Plainly  the  American  people 
do  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  oc- 
cupation and  annexation  by  force  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

This  sends  a  message  to  the  SoA'iet 
Union  to  that  effect,  along  with  the  other 
messages  that  are  in  the  resolution. 

I  see  ho  reason  not  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  message 
to  send  to  ttie  So\1et  Union,  a  useful 
declaration  for  the  Senate  to  make,  and 


a  useful  move  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  am  prepared,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  have  a  vote  on  it  rlg^t  now. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  certainly  favcw  the 
amendment  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-' 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  ihe  Senator  from  Alabama. 

ThiB  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AnnmONAl.  statement  StrBMirTED  ON 
SENATE   SESOLtrnON    406 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  sup- 
port detente,  that  is  to  say,  a  lessening  of 
tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  it 
is  unobjectionable.  It  is  a  statement  of 
the  ob\'ious.  If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  convey  some  meaning 
by  this  resolution,  what  is  it?  I  have  read 
the  resolution  tliree  times  and  cannot 
say. 

It  is  capable  of  any  number  of  differ- 
ing interpretations,  some  of  which  are 
altogether  imacceptable  to  me  and,  I 
daresay,  to  the  membership  as  n  whole. 
It  seems  quite  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terest*  of  our  friends  in  the  Third  World, 
insensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  capable  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  relies 
mainly  on  the  military  to  contest  Rus- 
sian imperialism  in  the  world.  I  trust  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
will  not  jump  to  any  conclusions.  This 
resolution  should  be  as  unintelligible  to 
them  as  it  is  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  vote 
against  a  lessening  of  tension  with  anj'- 
one,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  vote  for  a  res- 
olution that  is  unintelligible  or  capable  of 
misinterpretation.  If  this  resolution  is 
not  cleaned  up,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Membei's  that  they  all  vote  "present"  and 
let  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  ti-y  to  interpret  that. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  agreement  has  been 
cleared  with  Mr.  Hitmphrey,  Mr.  Crak- 
STO.K.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.  McClure.  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  alter 
tlie  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  on  tomon'ow,  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately  to  the  resumption 
of  cousidei-ation  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  406;  ttiat  time 
for  debate  thereon  be  limited  and  under 
the    control    of    Mr.    Allen    and    Mr. 
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Cbahston,  and  Uiat  d<  bate  extend  up  to 
Ipjn. 

At  1  p.m.,  of  coursi,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  debate  on  the  override  of 
the  Presidential  veto  There  will  be  1 
iiour  of  debate  on  thft  override,  and  at 
2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dential override. 

I  further  ask  unani  nous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  vote — to  wit, 
2:15  p.m. — the  Senate  proceed  with  de- 
bate on  the  fii-st  Allen  amendment,  an 
amendment  as  to  the  content  of  any 
future  resolution  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons;  that  debate  ie  limited  to  5  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  di/ided  between  the 
author  of  the  ameidment  and  Mr. 
Humphrey;  that  a  vote  occur  immedi- 
ately on  the  first  Aller  amendment;  that 
upon  the  disposition  (f  the  amendment, 
there  be  a  5-minute  debate  limitation  on 
the  second  Allen  amen  dment,  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  tie  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops;  that  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation of  5  minutes,  t<  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Allen  aid  Mr.  Humphrey 
on  that  amendment,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  time  the  Sen  ite  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  Allen  amendme  nt. 

Provided,  further,  thiat  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  amenilment,  the  Senate 
proceed  immediately  a  ad  without  further 
debate  or  intervening  motion  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  Senat(  i  Resolution  406  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object — a  nd  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— if  we  have  approximately  50  min- 
utes before  1  o'clock  to  discuss  the  reso- 
lution and  pending  ^endments,  I  am 
wondering  why  it  woOld  be  necessary  to 
allot  additional  time  f  <  r  the  amendments. 
Could  we  not  merelj'  have  the  amend- 
ments back  to  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ]  should  like  to  re- 
spond. The  distinguisl  ed  acting  minority 
leader  suggested  that  {it  miglit  be  wen  at 
least  to  reserve  that  iunount  of  time.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  R'e  would  not  need 
it,  that  we  would  yield  back  the  time; 
but  if  somebody  wanted  an  explanation, 
we  would  have  the  tin  le. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  understood  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  distinguished  Serator  from  Califor- 
nia were  agreeable  to  taking  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mes;  the  only  reason 
for  the  reser\ation  of  time  is  in  case  one 
or  more  of  our  colleagues  wanted  some 
brief  explanation  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
proper. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  Bl  RD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  agreeable  ^^ith  a!  I  parties  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  second  Allen 
amendment,  the  Sena  ^e  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  vote,  without  any  intervening 
amendment,  motion,  or  debate,  on  final 
passage  of  Senate  lesolution  406,  as 
amended,  if  amended? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  '  Phat  is  correct. 

The  PRESnJING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqi  est  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection.. 

The  PRESIDING  O  PFICER.  The  Chiair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tlie  text  of  the  mianimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on  Wednes- 
dav,  May  5,  1976,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideratioia  of  S.  Res.  406  (Order  No.  718), 
a  resolution  on  the  importance  of  sound 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
time  between  then  and  1 :00  p.m.  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aixen)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston).  At 
1 :00  p.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  on  H.R.  9803, 
with  a  vote  thereon  to  occur  at  2:00  pjn. 
Immediately  following  this  vote,  the  Senate 
win  resume  consideration  of  S.  Bes.  406,  with 
5  minutes  of  debate  on  the  pending  Allen 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
.'Vllen)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  followed  by  a  vote  thereon. 
The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  a  second 
Allen  amendment  on  which  there  is  5  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  In 
the  same  manner,  with  a  vote  thereon  to 
occur  Immediately,  and  then  without  inter- 
vening amendment,  motion,  or  debate,  the 
Senate  shaU  proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
as  amended,  if  amended. 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  406) 
relating  to  the  importance  of  sound  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
both  Allen  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  on 
one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators. 


and  Mr.  Humphrey.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  5  minutes,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  that  amendment.  Tlie  yeas  and 
nays  already  have  been  ordered. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  a  limitation  of  5 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  second  Allen 
amendment,  an  amendment  concerning 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  tioops,  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  a  vote  will  then  occur  on 
the  disposition  of  the  second  Allen 
amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  ameiid- 
ment,  the  Senate,  without  any  mtervefi- 
ing  motion  or  debate  or  amendment,  will 
proceed  to  vote  by  rollcall  on  the  passage 
of  Senate  Re.soIution  406  as  amended,  if 
amended. 

So,  as  of  now,  at  least  four  rollcall 
votes  are  ordered  for  tomorrow,  one  of 
them  being  automatic  under  the  Con- 
stitution. There  may  be  other  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 406  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
take  up,  imder  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, S.  2679,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:58 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  5, 1976,  at  12  noon. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  resimie 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  406. 
Tliat  debate  will  extend  to  1  p.m.  The 
time  for  debate  will  be  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Cranston. 

At  1  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  lay  aside 
temporarily  Senate  Resolution  406  and 
will  proceed  to  debate  the  override  of  the 
Presidential  veto,  the  child  care  measure. 
That  debate  will  extend  until  2  p.m.,  at 
which  time  the  automatic  rollcall  will 
occur  on  the  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  vote,  or 
2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  406,  "The 
Importance  of  Sound  Relations  With  the 
.Soviet  Union."  The  5-minute  debate  will 
then  ensue  on  tlie  first  amendment  by 
Mr.  Allen,  an  amendment  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  any  future  resolution  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  The  time  for  that  de- 
bate will  be  divided  between  Mr.  Allen 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  4, 1976: 

In  the  Judiciary 

Maurice  B.  Cohlll,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 

be  tJ.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 

of  Pennsylvania  vice  Louis  Rosenberg,  retli^ed. 

Department  or  Justice 

John  A.  Field,  III.  of  ViTest  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

Walter  M.  Garrison.  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  U.6.  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Rex.  K.  Bumgardner,  resigned. 
In   the   Armt 

The  follov.'ing-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  geiieral 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr.,  229-05- 
3378.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284,  3306,  and 
3307: 

To  be  v\aior  general.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ,  Gen.  Robert  Bernstein,  086-18-«814, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corp.?,  VS.  Army). 


MaJ.-Oen.  Marshall  Edward  MeOal»ev  096- 
12-1 150,  Army  of  the  United  States  (*>rig»dler 
general,  Medleal  Corps,  U.S.  Ai-my). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Green.  176-32- 
1242,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army>. 

To  he  brigadier  general,  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Caivin  Plxley.  541-22- 
4653.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  UJ3.  Army) . 
To  be  brigadier  general.  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Thomas  George  Mumane,  Jr.,  457- 
34-6007,  Veterinary  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowlng- named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  temporary  appointment 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  %o  the 
grades  shown,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3442  and 
3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corjts 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Calvin  PiKley,  84'l-22- 
4313.  Army  of  the  United   States   (colonel, 
.  :Medieal  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Ray  Dirks,  661-54- 
4313.  Army  of  the  United  States  <eolonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  he  hrtgadter  general.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Raymond' Holmes  Bishop,  Jr.,  597-16- 
3906,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Enrique  Mendez,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  NAvr 

Vlc«  Adm.  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  tat  coinmands  and 
other  duties  commensurate  with  th^  gradiB 
of  admiral  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6281,  for  awjoint- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
ser^'ihg. 

Rear    Adm.    Vincent    A.    Laecara.    Supply 

Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  having  been  designated  for 

eommapds  and  other  duties  determined  by 

the  President  to  be  within  the  oontempla- 

tlon  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sectloq 

.    5231,  for  appointment  to.  the  grade  of  vice 

.  admiral  while  so  serving. 

,  .  In  the  Marini.  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Mario* 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
g^do  of  colonel: 

Richard  P.  Armstrong  Eldou  L.  Ericksou 
George  L.  Bailey  William  R.  Etnyre 

Harry  H.  Bair  Ernest  E.  Evans,  Jr. 

Andrew  P.  Bauer  Robert  D.  Fowner 

Robert  C.  Baughman    WiUiam  C.  Frank 
Charles  A.  Barstow       Laxirence  R.  Gaboiu-y 
Daniel  T.  Benn  Edward  E.  Gerding 

Daryl  E.  Benstead  Robert-  E.  Gibson 
Arthur  A.  Bergman  Edwiii  .T.  Godfrey 
Carl  P.  Bergstrom,  Jr.  John  C.  Gonzalez 
Donald  C.  Bieger  Joe  L.  Gregorcyk 

WUliam  A.  Bloomer      Vincent  J.  Guinee,  Jr. 
Lawrence  G.  Bohlen      Robert  D.  Hagan 
Paul  G.  Boozman  Roger  C.  Hagerty 

Harvey  D.  Bradshaw    Richard  E.  Haisllp 
Charles  K.  Breslauer    Thomas  M.  Hamllu 
Jerome  W.  Brown         James  T.  Harrell  III 
Desmond  M.  Browne    Franklin  A.  Hart,  Jr. 
.  Clordoh  H.  Buckner  II  Vincent  P.  Hart,  Jr. 
Louis H. Buehlin    ■     Vincll  W.  Hazelbaker 
Wayne  F.  Burt  Charles  A.  Henry    • 

Brendan  J.  Cassidj'       Gary  W.  Hintz 
Guy  R.  Chaney  Lyell  H.  Holmes 

Jaiue.s  L.  Cooper  John  I.  Hudson 

Ernest  C.  Cunning-      Robert  R.  HuU 

I'.am,  Jr.  Donald  L.  Humphrey 

.  Hi -hard  L.  Dennis         Henrj'  C.  Ivy.  Jr. 
Ne:U  L.  Derlckson  Harold  Ii.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Waiter  R.  DlUow  RusseU  E.  Jamison 

Ci-irence  W.  Dllworth  Richard  J.  Johnson 
Ai  vhur  A.  Ditt-  Alvah  J.  Kettering 

iiieier.  Jr.  Robert  D.  King 

Alvin  J.  Doublet  Allan  W.  Lamb 

HoUia  T.  Diuin  Ciu'tis  G.  Lawson 

Martin  J.-  Egan,  Jr.        George  H.  Leach 
Robert  F.  Eggers  David  A.  Lerps 


Stanley  P.  I>ewis •  RobectP.  Bosf 

OrvlUe  V.  Iiippold.  Jr.  Gugeae-.B.  Riisseli 
Arthur  Si  Lovighry        Paul  M.  Ryan 
Anthony  Lukemau       George  W;  Ryhanych  • 
Bruce  M.  Maclaren       Glen  Sanford  , 

Marvin  P.  Mann.  Ji .      Norbert  P.  Scbnlppel.  • 
Prank  M.  Maurod  Jr. 

JoUu  A.  ManzJone.  Jr.  Charles  W.  Schreiner, 
Melviu  W.  Mc-  Jr. 

Coury,  Jr.  Joseph  A.  Slier 

Leemon  B.  McHenry    Paul  D.  Slack 
William  E.  McKlnstry  George  P.  Sladr 
Morris  a;  Miller  Donald  G.  Smith 

Jacob  W.  Moore  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Jlmmle  G.  Morgau        Francis  T.  SuUivan 
Donald  J.  Norris  Bennle  W.  Summers 

Alfonso  Oseguern  WiUiam  G.  Swigert 

Edwin  C.  Paige,  Jr.       Charles  E.  Thompson 
Louis  J.  Plantadosl      Frederic  J.  Vanous 
James  D.  Pierce  Donald  J.  Verdon 

Charles  H.  Pitman         Alphonse  I.  Warcza- 
Robert  Plant  kowski 

Raymond  B.  Powell      Edwin  G.  Weatherford 
Leonard  T.  I^reston,  JrR<?bert  D.  White 
Delbert  O.  Ranuey       WUliam  W.  Wldener 
Bobby  J.  Ready.  Warren  H.  Wiedhahn, 

Thomas  S.  Reap  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Hold  Robert  J.  Woeckener 

Richard  D.  Bevie  Donald  E.  Wood 

Alvin  F.  Ribbeck  Jr.    Walter  N.  XanochUc 
Charles  D.  Robinson     Hans  A.  Zander 
Jon  R.  Robson 

Tlie  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  -appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel : 
Charles  A.  Block  Frank  T.  Tobln 

John  R.  Dopier  Gerald  H.  Turley 

In  the  Mabinx  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Mai'ine 
Corps   f<»:   permanent   i4>pointment   to  tbe 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Rfvy  D.  Ammon  David  S.  Drum 

Burk  Andrews  John  P.  Drummond 

Reginald  £.  Arm.htrong  Marcel  J.  Dube 
Gene  E.  BaUey  Edward  J.  Dyer,  Jr. 

Richard  W.  BaUey        Henry  L.  Elsenson 
Ross  T.  BaUey  Jerry  W.  Elliott 

Robert  M.  Baich-  Gerald  A.  Knos 

Albert  P.  Barry  James  P.  Faulkner 

Harry  L.  Baukiiight       Angelo  Fernaiidez 
WUliam  R.  Belcher       Donald  Festa 
Alphonse  A.  Bernotas  Raymond  F.  FlnfUay, 
Jay  N.  Blbler  Jr. 

Leroy  A.  Blckley  Walter  M.  Fitts 

Samuel  E.  Black  Charles  A.  Fleming 

Gordon  O.  Booth  John  G.  Plynn 

Gerald  W.  Boston  Joseph  F.  Plynn 

Robert  L.  Bowersox      David  J.  Frie 
George  H.  Braman.  Jr.  John  R.  Frltsch 
James  R.  Brandon  ni   Louis  C.  Gapenski 
Robert  V.  Brennau       John  T.  Garcia 
Frank  J.  Breth  James  F.  Oazzale 

BUly  R.  Bridgewater    Royall  W.  Gels 
Charles  G.  Bryan  Michael  S.  Gering 

Bruce  G.  Brown  Jerrald  E.  GUes 

Jameu  R.  Brown.  Jr.      Alec  Gillespie 
jimmy  L.  Brown  William  Gilflllan  III 

James  J.  Bruce  James  E.  Givan 

WUliam  J.  Burrows       .Tohnny  B.  Gobble,  Jr. 
Orlando  L.  Bxisby,  Jr.    Gleu  Golden 
Robert  A.  Carnes  Edward  L.  Green 

WUliam  R.  Carroll        James  P.  Griffin 
Davlrt  L  Cartwrlght     Darcey  E.  Grisier 
John  A.  Chancey  Robert  E.  Hamilton 

Harold  H  Clark  Ray  L.  Hanle,  Jr. 

John  T.  Cline  Larry  B.  Hannah 

Carl  G.  Collins  Robert  F.  Harrington 

Donald  R.  Comer  Kenneth  P.  Harrison 

Daniel  B.  Cone  John  D.  Haynes 

Michael  H.  Conner        Conrad  W.  Helneer- 
Harlan  C.  Cooper,  Jr.         ling,  Jr. 
Jimmie  A.  Creech         Philip  M.  Hlnkle 
Thomas  J.  DalzeU         Donald  B.  Hirsch 
Robert  L.  Daniels         Norman  W.  Buddy,  Jr. 
Laurence  Delmore  IH  Earnest  Jarvis 
CUfton  L.  Deornellas  Charles  M.  Johnson 
Ted  O.  Dickson  Ward  B.  John.son,  Jr. 

Albert  K.  Dixon  II         Clyde  J.  Johnston 
Terry  C.  Drew  Donald  W.  Johnston 

Dave  G.  Drewelow        Richard  K.  Joiner 


WarrMt.D.  iEaltts  •       Bobert  X^  Seed  -y 
,  Charles  W.  KappelmaflJMnes  E.  BteUly-  . 
Gordon  W.  Keleer         WiUiam  H.  Berer,  Jr. 
Floyd  H.  Keller  Eugene  P.  Blchter,  Jr. 

Jerry  ,L.  Kerphnier  James  W. '  Bider 

Denis'  J.  Kiely,  Jr.  Jon  A.  Rindflelsch 

pobM-t  F.  King    -  Edward  M.  Ringley.  Jr 

George  A.  ^upets  Hermon  J.  Rlvella-.. 

Gerald  F.  kurth  Carson  N.  Robinten.  .>... 

CarroU  M.  Lacrolx         John  A.  Booke 
William  P.  Lakin  John  J.  Boeman 

Gai-y  M.  Larson  Roger  K.  Ryman 

Raymond  G.  L«idich    Robert  B.  Savage,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  Lennartz  rVPrederick  J.  Scbober 
James  B.  Leonard,  Jr.  Richard  W.  Scbulz 
Rodney  R.  LetchworthRlchard  H.  Schwarte 
Ronald  M.  Losee  Herbert  L.  Seay 

Francis  A.  Losik  WUey  J.  SeUers 

Morris  W.  Lutes  vnUiam  D.  Seymour 

John  L.  MacFarlane     Thomas  H.  Shannon 
James  E.  Masters  David  V.  A.  Shuter 

Tbbmss.B.  MoBrieu      James  D.  ffimpaon 
Albert  J.  MQOartby,  Jr.Malcolm  E.  Smith,  Jr 
WiUiam  T.  BCcPaU      .  William  J.  Smith 
John  J..McMet)«mln,  Harry  L.  Solter.  Jr. 

Jr.  James  P.  Sooders 

Jack  D.  McNainara       James  E.  Strawn 
Charles  J.  BCeara.  Jr.     James  D.  Strickland . 
Thomas  F.  Meeban  Jr. 

Ben  A.  Meharg  James  V.  SulUvan 

Robert  H.  MelvlUe        Robert  E.  Swartwood. 
Frederick  H.  Mennlng,    Jr. 

Jr.  Orson  G.  Swindle  in 

Rola^d  AjIenlU  Richard  E.  Theer 

Phii^  C.  Mlk^e^n     Michael  W.  Tlerney 
Joe  E.  MlUer  James  H.  Tinsley 

Richard  P.  Miller         Kenneth  R  Town 
Frank  E.  Millner  .        John  M.  TuttLe 
William  S.  Moriarty     Leon  D.  TTrrell 
Robert  S.  Morris,  Jr.     James  M.  tJpdyke 
Charles  G.  Mulford      Roger  D.  Walters 
Rudolf  M.  Nebel  Harold  T.  Ward,  Jr. 

Robert  V.  NlcoU  Wflchael  J.  Wasko,  Jr 

Edmund  P.  Nc^  Thomas  L.  Watklns 

Leon  E.  ObenhauE         Edward  M.  Weber 
Jaseph  J.  O'Brien  James  E.  Wells 

Thomas  R.  OXtomiell  Herman  B.  West.  Jr. 
Enos  S.  Olin  Joel  I.  Westfall 

Michael  Q.  O'NelU         Marvhi  A.  Westphal 
Mertou  J.  Qss  Robert  G.  Whaley 

Victor  F.  Pacheco  Faustin  E.  Wirkus,  Jr 

Richard  J.  Pereira         Richard  K.  Toung  • 
"Aiomas  J.  Power  Thornton  L. 

Rog«r  Ii.  Redelman  Yovmgman  .  t  . 

John  H.  Reece  Jack  R.  Zellich 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel: 
Robert  E.  Akins  Fred  L.  Kinnick 

Tedd  W.  Aldrich  Graham  H.  Etreicker 

John  R.  Aldridge  Michael  A.  Kuhar 

Tencnce  J.  Heru^'  E.  Lecy 

Armentrout  James  H.  Loper.  Jr. 

Brian  M.  Bellow.<!  James  D.  Lott 

Daniel  M.  Bergbauer    Earl  S.  Maeser 
Wayne  J.  Bienvenii       Richard  L.  Marlar 
WlUlam  T.  Bolger  Edward  L.  Marshall 

Owen  G.  Brown  Robert  J.  MaxweU 

Michael  E.  Cashmau     Robert  D.  McCarthy 
Richard  G.  CashweU     Edward  V.  McFarland 
Jr.mes  J.  Creamer,  Jr. Charles  S.  McLeran 
Charles  F.  DaughertyRlchard  H.  MuUer 
James  C.  Doyle,  Jr.       Richard  C.  Murray.  Jr. 
James  V.  minbar.  Jr.  Jacques  C.  Naviaux 
•Thomas  F.  EUicott        Byron  A.  Nordberg 
Robert  V.  Evans  Nelson  M.  Olf 

James  M.  Kwart.  Michael  A.  Paydo 

Pei  er  B.  Faber  William  A.  Prior.  Jr. 

Ronald  B.  Felsburg       Francis  P.  Beidy 
Olendou  C.  Fleming     James  J.  Reynolds,  Jr. 
William  E.  Hacker         Charles  E.  Rice 
Oladen  R.  Hamilton.    Lowell  R.  Rowe 

Jr.  Arlan  E.  Scarbrough 

Richard  D.  Hicks  Ronald  G.  Schwenkler 

Michael  J.  Hlxson         WiUiam  C.  Sims 
Roger  A.  Holtzapple       Prank  T.  Siragusa 
Thomas  B.  Horton        John  W.  Sledge.  Jr. 
Jackson  Q.  Hudspeth    James  C.  SneU 
WUlUm  B.  Jessiip         Daniel  K.  Sooy 
Herbert  L.  Johns  Robert  W.  Sparrow 

Richard  D.  Kinney        Kay  R.  Stang 
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Evan  D.  Thomas 
David  A.  Vllleneuve 
Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger 
Ernest  M.  Vollmer 


D  )navan  P.  Wohlers 
B  )y  L.  Womac 
W  llUam  H.  Wundram 
R  chard  L.  Yarmy 


The  following  named 
Corps  for   permanent 
grade  of  major: 
Paul  R.  Aadnesen  c 

Richard  T.  Adams  A 

David  P.  Allen 
Larry  W.  Allen 
Donald  K.  Angel 
Dennis  M.  Atkinson 
Stephen  A.  Bamberger 
Brent  J.  Barents 
Richard  K  Bardo 
Charles  E.  Barnett 
Merrill  L.  Bartlett 
Robert  A.  Heeler 
Raymond  H. 

Bednarsky 
James  A.  Bell 
William  H.  Bennett 
Coy  T.  Best,  Jr. 
George  R.  Bettle 
Donald  P.  Blttncr 
WllUam  C.  Blaha 
Giles  W.  Bond.  Jr. 
John  T.  Braton 
Harold  L.  Broberg 
Gerald  P.  Brodeiir 
Charles  O.  Brougbton 
Clay  A.  Brumbaugh 
Kenneth  T.  Brun.svold 
James  B.  Bryan 
John  D.  Buckelew 
Earl  L.  Bufton.  Jr. 
Arthur  E.  Burns  III 
Jerry  R.  Cadlck 
William  L.  Cadleux 
Theodore  D.  Carroll 
WUmer  L.  Carroll 
Thomas  C.  Carter 
Ronald  D.  Cater 
Kurt  J.  Chandler 
Leonard  P.  Chapman 

III 
Charles  W.  Cheatham 
Charles  W.  Christy 
John  A.  Clrle 
Joe  Clark 

Harry  P.  Clemence.  Jr. 
John  R.  Clickener 
Michael  H.  Collier 
George  M.  Connell 
David  P.  Connelly.  Jr. 
David  C.  Corbett 
Joseph  P.  Corcoran 
Jerry  L.  Cornelius 
I«rry  R.  Comwell 
Harold  W.  Coiirter 
John  O.  Cotton 
Robert  R.  Craig 
Ronald  J.  Curtis 
Ronald  M-  Damura 
James  A.  Davis 
Oscar  M.  Dennis.  Jr. 
Bruce  H.  Dewoolfson, 

Jr. 
Richard  E.  Dietmeier 
Harris  H.  Dlnkins 
Steven  J.  Dri-scoU 
Edward  P.  Dunne,  Jr. 
Paul  R.  Ek 
James  T.  Egan,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  EHsworth 
George  R.  Emerson 
Georj^e  K.  E>i banks 
Mark  P.  Pelske 
George  I.  Pelt.  Jr. 
LoiiLs  J.  Perracane.  Jr. 
William  .K.  Porney 
Paul  A.  Pratarcangelo 
Sidney  R.  Gale 
I.saac  E.  Garcia 
Ciiestcr  M.  Gardner, 

Jr. 
Jame.s  P.  Gardner 
Joel  R.  Gardner 
David  P.  Garner 
George  R.  Gay 


( ifficers  of  the  Marine 
« ppolutment    to    the 
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arles  L.  George 
lt!e  G.  Gerwig 
Michael  R.  Getser 
Ja  mes  P.  Gleasoa 
Hi  imberto  Gonzalez 
Jalin  E.  Grant,  Jr. 
D<  nald  A.  Gressly 
RI:hardH.  Griffin 
K(  nneth  L.  Gross 
Ja  lies  H.  Hanson 
Jo  i  M.  Hargrove  ^ 
Ct  rlstian  L.  Harkness 
Oi  vine  E.  Hay 
Ei^rett  D.  Haymore, 

Stknley  E.  Haynes 
Re  bert  W.  Hein,  Jr. 
Je  ry  G.  Henderson 
D€  unls  B.  Herbert 
l)c  nald  H.  Herlng 
Ja  nes  V.  Hoekstra 
Jo  in  W.  Hogue 
Be  l)by  G. 

lolllngsworth 
Wi  Iter  P.  Hudlburg. 

.fr. 
Wi  lllam  E.  Hudson 
Or  lando  Ingvoldstad 

I 
Je  rold  T.  Irons 
WI  llljftn  W.  Jackson 
Gr  int  G.  Jacobsen 
Ra  jer  M.  Jaroch 
Ro  bert  D.  Jassem 
Go  rdon  R.  Jefferson 
Ha  rlan  E.  Jones 
LI(  yd  C.  Jones 
Vii  gil  w.  Jones,  Jr. 
Ol  bert  D.  Johason 
Pa  \\  S.  Johnston 
Ka  rl  J.  Kabza 
Ge  -ard  T.  Kalt 
De  mis  W.  Kane 
Ri(  hard  R.  Kane 
Wi  iliam  M,  Kay 
Ca  7  Kelly 
Th  jmas  W.  Kelly 
Ro  luey  P.  Kempf 
Jol  in  R.  Kopka 
Pe;  er  V.  Kosmo 
Lei  inard  R.  Krolak 
W£  Ilace  P.  Krywko 
Ed  vard'  Kufcidt 
Laurence  C.  Kutchma 

r. 
Anbre-A  D,  Larson 
Jai  iSs  H.  Lavalle 
He  bert  G.  Lyles 
Jai  nes  P,  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Ge  >rge  P.  Lombardo 

la  tthew  W.  Lucas 
Bri  :e  R.  Luedtke 
Do  iglas  C.  MaccasklU 
Ru  lolph  J.  Malkis 
Ro  )ert  M.  Mallard 
Wi  Ham  S.  Marshall 

HI 
Jol 


n  B.  Mathews 
Rofcald  R.  Mathews 
Jet  rey  W.  Maiirer 
Mil  hael  D.  McCulley 
Jai  les  J.  McDonald 
Bn  :ce  S.  McKenna 
Ro  )ert  J.  Melanson 
Jol  n  H.  Mercer 
Ba:  ry  R,  Montgomery 
Wi  ham  C. 

?  (Iddlebrooks 
Do  i.-ild  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
Ge  aid  L.  Miller 
Jar  les  R.  Mires,  Jr. 
Stt  art  J.  Mock 
Jol  n  R.  Morgan 
Ja'^ph  G.  Mcrra 


John  T.  Mowrey 
Philip  J.  Miu-phv 
James  W.  Nail 
David  R.  Nay 
Joseph  Q.  Ncsmith,  Jr 
Ernest  O.  Noll,  Jr. 
John  A.  Nordin 
James  D.  Norton 
Ronald  C.  Gates 
John  P.  O'Connor 
Robert  L.  Oetting 
Thomas  P.  CLearv 
Vincent  E.  O'Neill" 
Robert  L.  Padgett 
Paul  A.  Pankey 
William  H.  Parks 
Paul  D.  Payne 
James  P.  Pennell 
William  P.  Percival 
Jack  P.  Perry 
Arthur  J.  Plcone,  Jr. 
John  H.  Plerson,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Pinne^  ITI 
Ido  E.  Plstelll 
Samuel  J.  Pitts 
Charley  L.  Plunkett 
Michael  E.  Popelka 
Dirck  K.  Praeger 
Stafford  D.  Purvis,  Jr. 
Jon  D.  Qulnn 
Robert  H.  Railcv 
William  H.  Rath 
John  J.  Read 
Henry  W.  Reed 
Michael  J.  Reilly 
Richard  M.  Reilly 
Jesse  J.  Richardson 
Ronald  A.  Rick 
Donald  G.  Ringgold 
Thomas  J.  Romanetz 
Herbert  G.  Roser 


David  L,  Siweck 
Larry  M.  Smith 
Phillip  R.  Smith 
Ronald  L.  Smith 
Billy  L.  Speed 
Robert  C.  Springer 
Robert  J.  Squires 
James  B.  Sramek 
"Iliomas  W.  Steele 
prent  O.  Steen  W. 
He  bert  M.  Stelgelman, 

Jr. 
George  E.  Stern,  Jr. 
John  L.  Stevens  III 
Joseph  D.  Stewart 
Raymond   A.   Stewart, 

j"r. 
Frank  C.  Stolz,  Jr. 
Russell  H.  Sutton 
Charles  T.  Sweeney 
Herbert  H.  Swlnbiu-ne, 

Jr. 
Theard  J.  Terrebonne, 

Jr. 
Ky  L.  Thompsoia 
Anthony  P.  Tokarz 
David  /.  Tomasko 
Arthur  B.  Tozzl 
Melvln  D.  Trimble 
Robert  E.  Tschan 
Phillip  E.  Tucker 
Kenneth  W.  Turck 
John  D.  Tyson,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Vanhouten, 

Jr. 
Peter  J.  Vanryzln 
Russell  D.  Verbael 
James  A.  Vollenclorf 
John  S.  Walker 
Larry  D.  Walker 
Jack  E.  Wallace 


Glenn  W.  Rus-sell,  Jr.   David  E.  Wallln 

Victor  M.  RussUlo         John  D.  Weber 

Christopher  B.  Salmon  Larry  L.  Weeks 


Melvin  P.  Sams 
Lynn  E.  Saraclno 
Nicholas  E.  Saunders 
John  L.  Schensnol 
Terry  J.  Schipporeit 
Gordon  M.  Schlltz 
George  T.  Schmidt 
John  W.  Schwantes 
Thomas  E.  Schwartz 
John  C.  Sease 
Phillip  J.  Seep 
Stanford  E.  Sheaffer 
Martin  Shimek 


Donald  A.  Wellman 
Ronald  R.  Welpott 
Billy  L.  WlUlams 
Clarence  D.  Williams 
Peter  D.  WUllams 
Robert  D.  Williams 
Monroe  P.  Williamson 
John  A.  Woggon,  Jr. 
Mansel  M.  Wood 
Larry  A.  Wooldrldge 
Robert  C.  Yost 
Jack  B.  Zlmmermann 
Kenneth  W.  Zltz 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain: 


Donald  L.  Abblltt 
Gayle  E.  Adcock 
Anthony  C.  Akstln 
Walter  D.  Albrilton 
John  E.  Allen 
Thomas  E.  Allen 
David  S.  Ameiit 
Robert  D.  Anderson 
William  T.  Anderson 
Jeffrey  H.  Andrews 
George  E 


Joseph  H.  Beelart,  Jr. 
Michal  R.  Beggs 
CharlesR.  Bell,  Jr. 
Patrick  L.  Bellantoul 
Joseph  P. 

Bellegarde,  Jr. 
Martin  R.  Bender 
Robert  G.  Bendtr,  Jr. 
John  W.  Bergman 
Martin  R.  Eerudt 
William  D.  Berry 


Anton  ^.  „^., 

William  V.  Arbacas,  Jr.  James  P.  Bessey 
Anthony  P.  ArmbristerWillard  D.  Bialock 


Billy  T.  Babtn 
Edward  J.  Baker 
John  G.  Bakpr  III 
Steven  T.  Bakke 
Edward  J.  Ball  m 
William  P.  Ball  III 
Jen  D.  Balsly 
Alan  N.  Bandoll 
Deryll  B.  Banning 
Terry  L.  Barnes 
Thomas  L.  Barrows 
Stanley  N.  Barton 
John  A    Basel 


David  F.  Bice 
Wayman  R,  Bishop  III 
Larry  J.  Bockman 
Harold  C.  Boehm.  Jr. 
William  J.  Boese 
Dennis  G.  Bolton 
Alan  R.  Bonham 
Dennis  M.  Boone 
William  W.  Boykin 
Charles  J.  Eoyie 
Steven  A.  Bosshard 
David  F.  Bouldeii 
John  C.  Boulware.  Jr. 


Rassell  P.  Beagent,  Jr.  Rodney  L.  Bowers 
Cam.eron  G.  Beals  William  D.  Brandt 

Paul  A.  Beames  Daniel  M.  Brannoa 

Stephen  A.  Beaulieu     Slade  A.  Brewer 
in  Eugene  D.  Brindle 


Jeffrey  M.  Briozolaro 
George  B.  Brown  III 
Stephen  E.  Bruch 
George  E.  Brudzlnski 
Leonard  J.  Bucko 
David  G.  Buell 
William  N.  Bullock 
Duncan  H.  Burgess 
Laurence  K.  Burgess 
Robert  R.  Burke 
Peter  J.  Btirner 
Jerry  L.  Burton 
Francis  J.  Busam 
Richard  P.  Bush 
William  D.  Bushnell 
James  Q.  Butler,  Jr. 
William  S.  Buttrill 
Richard  K.  Campbell 
Richard  W.  Campbell 
Robert  M.  Cannis 
Michael  A.  P. 

Cardinale 
Craig  L.  Carver 
Thomas  E.  Chaffin,  Jr, 
Carl  C.  Chappell,  Jr. 
WUUam  M.  Charles  II 
John  M,  Chrlstensen 
William  R.  Christoph 
Ronald  R.  Christopher 

Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Clampa 
Warren  J.  Clcerrella 
James  L.  Cieslak 
Richard  H.  Clampltt 
Ellgah  D.  Clark,  Jr. 
Jolin  O.  Clark 
WilUam  B.  Clark 
Robert  D.  Clarke 
Kenton  P.  Cleary,  Jr. 
Johnny  D.  Cockle 
Lyle  M.  Coffelt 
Larry  D.  Cohen 


May  4,  1976 

Keith  M.  Duhe 
George  R.  Dunham 
Clifford  D.  Dunn,  Jr. 
Perry  R.  Dunn 
Theodore  J.  Dunn 
Matthew  W.  Durney 
Paul  H.  Duvall 
Robert  O.  Dwyer 
David  A.  Echternach 
Stephen  A.  Edwards 
Kevin  R.  Egan 
Walter  C.  Ehmsen,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Eikenberry 
David  R.  Elsenbrey 
Milton  V.  Elliott 
Joe  R.  English 
John  D.  Engstrom 
Steven  C.  Erlckson 
Kenneth  W.  Estes 
Harold  W.  Evans,  III 
Stephen  P.  Eyman 
Douglas  A.  Farmer 
Jerry  M.  Farrow 
William  A.  Pavor,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Fawcett 
o^ohn  C.  Peeney 
Robert  G.  Pender 
William  P.  Ferguson 

Jr. 

Charles  S.  Fisher 
Thomas  A.  Flaherty 
Peter  J.  Flatley 
Steve  Fletcher 
Peter  Florea 
Thomas  H.  Flowers 
James  C.  Flynn 
Allen  L.  Force 
Zachary  T.  Forester 

III 
James  R.  Porney 
Leonard  S.  Foster 
Mark  S.  Fowler 
Carey  E.  Poy 


May  4,  1976 
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Gary  W.  Collenborne     ^ ^ 

Clarence  M.  Collins  III  Michael  J.  Franks 
Robert  D.  Collins  Kenneth  D.  Frantz 

Stephen  W.  Comi.skey  Prasure  K.  Prye,  III 


Louis  C.  Consagra 
Joel  L.  Cooley 
Robert  M.  Corrlgan 
Daniel  P.  Cosgrove 
Martin  J.  Costello 
Richard  A.  Cote,  Jr. 
Lawrence  G.  Cowell 
Edward  M.  Cranford, 

Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Creal  n 
Jerry  L.  Creed 
Michael  J.  Cross 
Ronald  K.  Culp 
Michael  T.  Curtis 
Larry  J.  Cushman 
William  A.  Dahl 
Lewis  W,  Dahlin 
Richard  J.  Dallaire 
Daniel  R.  Dame 
William  H.  Darrow 
Gilbert  H.  Davis 
King  P.  Davis,  Jr. 
Steven  S.  Davis 
Michael  A.  Decker 
John  R.  Defreytas 
Richard  E.  Deneut,  Jr. 
John  M.  Depue 
wmiam  P.  Deubler 
Howard  Devore.  Jr. 
Benjamin  F.  Dilling- 
ham 
Richard  W.  Divine 


Kenneth  R.  Fugate 
Gary  L.  Galiger 
David  M.  Gaily 
Joseph  C.  Garbrous 
Robert  D.  Garner 
Aldon  M.  Garrett 
Donald  R.  Garrett 
John  C.  Garrett 
James  E.  Oass,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Geary 
Thomas  M.  Georgi 
Lonney  D.  Getlin 
Ronald  M.  Gilbert 
Richard  A.  Gibson 
Dexter  W.  Godbey 
Bruce  A.  Gombar 
Ronald  Gonzalez 
Frank  I.  Goral 
Dennis  M.  Graves 
Glen  D.  Graves 
Dale  A.  Gray 
Richard  H.  Gray 
Michael  R.  Greene 
Ronald  J.  Gross 
Richard  C.  Guess,  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Guiney 
Rodney  D.  Gunnell 
Gene  H.  Haga 
Lawrence  B.  Hagel 
Richard  A.  Hagerman 
Nathan  S.  Hall 
Tliomas  H.  Hall.  Jr. 


Robert  P.  Dockendorff  Alfred  A.  Hamilton 


William  A.  Doig,  Jr. 
Raynionc'  S.  Doigeri 
Thomas  B.  Donahoe. 

Jr. 
Daniel  H.  Dougherty 
Roger  H.  Dougherty 
Robert  T.  Doupnik 
William  N.  Dove.  Jr. 
Ji;hn  C.  Dowell 
John  E.  Drury 
Cyril  p.  Dubrachek 
David  C.  Dti-jer  t?l  2 


Charles  T.  Hammond, 

Jr. 
James  D.  Hammond 
Tliomas  E.  Hampton 
Jerry  G.  Hanks 
Jarne;  R.  Hannemann 
Briire  R.  Harder 
Michael  C.  Harris 
Mich?el  B.  Harrison 
Jimea  E.  Hatch 
Jonathan  C.  Hatch 
David  J.  Hawkins 


Thomas  C.  Hayden        David  C.  Litchfield 

HI  Daniel  J.  Long 

James  Q.  Heldmous      Curtis  L.  Lowe 
Daniel  S.  Hemphill       James  L.  Lowery,  Jr 
iJl'-hael  B.  Henderson  John  M.  Lowry 
Theodore  G.  H«s  William  J.  Lucas 

Michael  C.  Hlckey.  Jr.  David  A.  Lutz 
R0.S3  J.  Hieo 


Keanon  D.  Hines.  Jr. 
David  M.  Hisey 
Joseph  M.  Hoeferliu 
Richard  C.  Eoeschele 
Ronald  A.  Holman 
Ronald  C.  Hood  HI 
Richard  L.  Horwitz 
David  S.  Horton 
Michael  A.  Hough 
Dan  P.  Houston 


Charles  H.  Lyman 
John  N.  Lyonnais 
Harry  M.  Mack 
Charles  P.  Mackin.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Maddocks, 

.Jr. 
Robert  Magnus 
Rickey  L.  Malone 
Michael  V.  Maloney 
Gregory  K.  Manary 
Frank  J.  Martello,  Jr. 


Charles  J.  Howard.  Jr.  Steven  E.  Martin 
Kenneth  M.  Hov.ard     Richard  G.  Martinez 


John  E.  Howard 
Lonnie  A.  Ho-aerton 
John  W.  Hudson.  Jr. 
Daniel  L.  Hughes 
Harry  C.  Hunt,  Jr. 
VVilUam  E.  Hunt 


Paul  P.  Mason 
Stephen  T.  Mason 
Sebastian  V. 
Masslmini 
Keith  L.  Maxlield 
Timothy  A.  McBrier 


Siieldon  B.  Hurley.  Jr.  Martin  J  McCaffrey 


Stephen  F.  Hurst 
Lev.  1.S  C.  Hun  in 
Franklin  H.  Hytken 
James  M.  Ivy 
David  H.  Jacobs 
Dennis  J.  Jenkiivs 
Arlam  G.  Jett,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  JlUisky 
Edward  J.  Jobin 
Thomas  A.  Johnson 
Z:\chary  T.  Johnson 
.M?n  ii.  Jones 
Robert  E.  Jones 
Thcma.s  S.  Jones 
William  K.  Jones.  Jr. 
William  R.  Jones 
.^ntliony  L.  Jucenas 
Kevin  P.  Jxtdklns 
Martin  O.  Juve 
Orla  W.  Karn 
John  W.  Kartunen 
Mark  D.  Keaveney 
Eugene  V.  Kelley.  Jr. 
Kevin  P.  Kelley 
Terrell  T.  Kelley 
Paul  V.  Kelly 
Kevin  M.  Kennedy 
George  S.  S.  Keys 
Dennis  W.  Kerrigan 
Scott  D.  Ketchie 
Frank  N.  Kibler 
Wayne  E.  Kiger 
William  G.  L.  Kinard 
Pierce  R.  King 
Merritt  B.  Kleber 
Christopher  M.  Klein 
John  P,  Kline,  Jr. 
Samuel  H.  Kiine  III 
Mac  D.  Kolar 
Daniel  P.  KoUay 
William  J.  Kopp 
Rudolph  J.  Kosits 
B?.zll  Kostin 
Paul  D.  Krau.sie 
Timothy  C   Krepps 
George  V.  Kuck,  Jr. 
Terry  D.  Labar. 
Thomas  E.  Lakln 
Edwarrt  R.  Lar.g.ston, 

Jr. 
Jack  D.  Larson 
John  R.  Lasher.  Jr. 
Donald  J.  Lavcv 
Arthur  W.  Leak 
Robert  B.  Lees 
Edward  M.  Leonard 
John  E.  Leonard 
Robert  I.  Leonard 
Robert  C.  Logsdon 
Dennis  C.  Llndeman 


Dennis  A.  McCona<;hy 
Fredrick  McConnell  II 
Terry  J.  McCormack 
Ray  M.  McCormlck 
John  I.  McClurkin  III 
John  J.  McDermolt 
Peter  R.  McDonald 
Thomas  O.  McDonald 
Robert  C. 

McDonough,  Jr. 
James  T.  McDowell 
Roger  C.  McElraft 
Michael  P.  McGee 
Dwight  F.  McGlnnts. 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  McKinney 
Vernon  L.  McMiuii 
Michael  L.  McPherson 
Jerry  W.  McWhorter 
Ronald  W.  Meaves 
Vernon  G.  Medinger 
Gary  F.  Medrano 
James  A. 

Messersch  midt 
Lonnie  L.  Messick 
Peter  T.  Metzger 
Thomas  W.  Miley.  Jr. 
Benjamen  P.  Miller 

III 
George  S.  Miller 
Douglas  L.  Miller 
Larry  D,  Miller 
Paul  W.  Miller 
Wallace  B.  MUler 
Ludwig  B.  Miosl  D 
David  M.  Mize 
Benjamin  E.  Moody. 

Jr. 
Frederick  W.  Moran 
James  P.  Morgan 
William  Morgan.  Jr. 
Robert  V.  Morris 
Samuel  A.  Morris 
Wayne  V.  Morris 
Richard  M.  Morrow 
Daniel  J.  Moseler 
Stanley  J.  Mosiej 
Robert  S.  Motley 
Charles  D.  Mowrer 
Patrick  A.  Moxley 
David  C.  Moynihan 
Lorin  L.  Mrachek 
Robert  Mudrak 
John  B.  Munki-es 
Ronald  V.  Murray 
Richard  H.  Myers 
William  C.  Neasham 
Richard  E.  Nelson 
James  P.  Nev/comb 
Elvin  E.  Newhouse 
Michael  A.  NewUn 


Douglas  E.  Lindeman  Bill  R.  Newson,  Jr 
Stephen  T.  tinder        Frederick  W.  Nickel 


Mlken  J.  Nielsen 
Siebraad  H. 

Nlewer.hous 
Andrew  L.  Norinand, 

Jr. 
Nicholas  O.  Norris 
Michael  J.OHara 
Douglas  A.  Okland 
Don  A.  Olo»-inski 
Dennis  O.  Olson 
Earle  Z.  Olson 
Vaughn  B.  Olson 
Martin  E.  O  Malley 
Hvigh  J.  O  NelU 
Robert  M.  Orazi 
Henry  P.  Osman 
John  P.  Otis.  Jr. 
Jerry  D.  Owen 
Michael  G.  Pallo 
Donald  \V.  Pardue 
Garry  L.  Parks 
Tl'.omas  D.  Pasquale 
Christopher  R.  Pastel 
James  H.  Patterson 
Ralph  E.  Pearcy  II 
Henrj-  C.  Perry 
Paul  L.  Persluger.  Jr. 
David  P.  Peterson 
George  E.  Peterson 
Gregory  C.  Petei-son 
Stephen  E.  Petit 
Jackson  C.  Pharri-s  II 
Terrv  R.  Phelps 
Paul  M.  Phllpott 
Ru&sell  D.  Pllcher 
Thomas  J.  Pitman 
James  G.  Plantz 
Bruce  E.  Foley 
Sherman  A.  Poling 
Geoffrey  W.  Pomroy 
James  R.  Ponsford 
Charles  R.  Porter 
Joiin  H.  Post  ni 
Stephen  E.  Potter 
Larry  P.  Potts 
Richard  H.  Priest 
Kenneth  L.  Priestly 
Michael  F.  Prosser 
Robert  W. 

Pryce-Jones 
Lawrence  R.  Piirtell 
Randall  B.  Pyles 
Ronald  M.  Ralne 
Michael  L.  Ralph 
Bernard  P.  Ramey.  Jr. 
Charles  E. 

Ramsey  III 
Kerry  O.  Randel 
John  A.  Randell.  Jr. 
Cecil  R.  Rasor 
James  P.  Rathbun.  Jr. 
Michael  A.  Ray 
Ross  Raybum 
Michael  J.  Renrdon. 

Jr. 
Richard  P.  Red 
Charles  O.  Reed 
James  L.  Reeve 
John  F.  Reiner  III 
L.arry  E.  Phoads 
Charles  Ribalta 
Walter  H.  Riddlck 
Robert  W.  Rivers 
George  R.  Rickley 
Alan  J.  Roach 
John  M  Roake 
Billy  J.  Roberts 
Wililam  H.  Roberts, 

Jr. 
Gil  lord  G.  Robinson 
James  E.  Rogers 
Steven  G.  Rogers 
Michael  P.  Rose 
David  R.  Ross 
Robert  Rnbachko 
Ti-uman  T.  Sager 
Samuel  C.  Sammons 
James  R.  Sandberg 
William  J.  Bayers 
John  W.  Schmidt 


Robert  E.  Schwab 
Richard  R.  Schwabe 
Fred  K.  Schwetje 
WilUam  R.  Sears 
William  L.  Sells,  Jr. 
Donald  B.  Selvage 
Michael  D.  Selzer 
Walter  W.  Sevon.  Jr. 
Walter  W. 

Shallcross  HI 
Tliomas  W.  Sbawver 
John  D.  Shlvely 
James  G.  Shockley 
Roy  M.  .Slioemaker 
Harold  C.  Short 
John  M.  Sliotwell 
Kenneth  P.  Shrum 
Stanley  Sieja,  Jr. 
David  S.  Simon 
Victor  A.  Simpson 
John  D.  Slattum 
Clyde  H.  Slick 
William  S.  Sloan 
Kenneth  R.  Sluis 
Danuel  L.  Smith 
Edward  D.  Smith.  Jr. 
John  D.  Snakenberg 
Myles  P.  Somers 
Michael  J.  Soniak 
Charles  W.  Spencer 
Charles  P.  Sprietsma 
Clark  G.  Spur  lock 
John  A.  Staley,  Jr. 
David  A.  Stamper 
Clifford  L.  Stanley 
Douglas  R.  Stanley 
Michael  B.  Stanton 
Richard  D.  Stearns 
Harry  S.  Steever 
John  T.  Stelma 
William  R.  Stephens 
David  V.  Stocks 
Patrick  T.  Stiom 
Russel  M.  Stromberg 
Alan  E.  Strong 
Thomas  L.  Stuckey,  Jr. 
Garth  K.  Sturdcvan 
Patrick  Sullivan 
Jerry  W.  Summerlln 
Timothy  D.  Sutton 
Donald  H.  Tanaka 
Rodney  E.  Taverna 
Sears  R.  Taylor,  If 
Michael  J.  Teller 
Jack  C.  Templeton 
Donald  W.  Thetine 
James  B.  Thomas 
Ralph  M.  Thrash 
Clarence  E.  Thrasher 
James  L.  Todd 
Thomas  G. 

Tomkowiak 
Jo.seph  E.  Tommauey 
Thomas  B.  Trammell. 

Jr. 
David  M.  Tripp 
Edwin  W.  Turner,  Jr. 
James  T.  Turner.  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Turner 
Larry  J.  Twltty 
Thomas  W.  Tyler 
John  R.  Vallaster 
Robert  E.  Vener 
Joseph  R.  Waldron 
Timothy  E.  Walinskl 
Ronald  E.  Walker 
John  E.  Walsh 
William  C.  Ward 
Walter  H.  Warme.  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Warren,  in 
Merrill  C.  Waters 
James  C.  Weaver,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Wellington 
David  A.  Wellman 
Christopher  C.  Wefls 
David  M.  Wells 
Edward  P.  Wells 
WllUam  J.  Wesley 
WUUam  C.  Westfall. 
Jr. 


Steven  L.  Wood 
Robert  C.  Wooteu 
Daniel  M.  Wock.  Jr. 
John  D.  Wright 
Richard  M.  Wright.  Jr. 
Cliarles  P.  To\iiig 
Kenneth  H.  Yaael 
Richard  H.  Zegar 
John  E.  Zelgler 
Paul  A.  Zelgler 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant; 
Thomas  C.  Adang  John  A.  Claiier 

Steven  A.  Amos  Robert  L.  Click 

Wilbur  C.  Anderson      David  R.  Clifton 


Robert  A.  White 
Edward  P.  Whitner 
Edward  B.  Wild 
Jolm  B.  Wilkes 
Larry  L.  WUUams 
WllUam  T.  WUUams 
Nicholas  A.  WiUich 
James  P.  Wilson 
James  W.  Wilson,  II 
Mai-vin  L.  Wilson,  Jr. 


Steven  D.  Anderson 
Paul  A.  Andres 
Gi-egory  M.  Anthony 
RoljertE.  Apple,  Jr. 
Levon  S.  Asadoorian 
Peter  L.  Aseritls 
Donald  H.  Atchison 
Robert  J.  Avlla,  Jr. 
Joseph  R.  Ayala 
Bruce  M.  Bachman 
Johnny  P.  BaUey 
William  F.  Bain 
Charles  L.  Baker 
Richard  A.  Bandlow 
WilUam  M.  Bann 
Constance  A.  Barber 


Barbara  J.  Cole 
Stanley  K.  Collins 
Kenneth  L.  CoUyer 
Joseph  H.  Compton 
James  M.  Cormani 
Tony  L.  Corwin 
Robert  B.  Gory 
Mark  A.  Costa 
Victor  T.  Cronauer 
Kenneth  D.  Cunnlrg- 

ham 
Daniel  E.  Curflss 
Joseph  P.  Dalton.  Jr. 
John  S.  Davidson 
Charles  M.  Davis 
Edward  W.  Da'.-is 


Thomas  N.  Barnhouse  Eurico  G.  Delpvippo 


John  A.  Barrett 
Thordore  H.  Barrow 
William  M.  Bartb 
Richard  K.  Bartzer 
William  P.  Beal 
Richard  A.  Bean 
Dave  Beasley,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Beaton 
Robert  L.  Beatty.  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Beckhart 
Brian  L.  Behl 
Richard  G.  BeU,  Jr. 
David  C.  Bender 
Robert  H.  Bender 
Mark  E.  Bennett 
Kenneth  Berger 
Mark  H.  Biser 
Matthew  W. 
Blackledge 
Charles  H.  Blackwell 


Bruce  A.  Denault 
Mark  P.  Devane 
John  J.  Dicks 
Brain  S.  Dinwlddie 
Duane  A.  Dlnehart 
Paul  A.  Dohring 
Scott  E.  Donaldson 
Edward  J.  Doaofrio 
David  G.  Dotterrer 
Eric  M.  Doyle 
Peter  J.  Dubuisson 
Patrick  J.  DtUin 
Frank  D.  Dunn 
Eimund  D.  Eaton.  Jr. 
Gary  H.  Ebanks 
Robert  W.  Elflein 
John  R.  Elliott 
Hugh  T.  Elood 
Ronald  S.  Eulk 
Michael  D.  Eriksen 


Joseph  E.Bockhold,Jr.  Vincent  P.  Everman. 
Edward  J.  Bonkoskl         Jr. 
Charles  T.  Botkln         Candace  L.  Exler 
Raymond  A.  Boyd,  Jr.  Dennis  F.  Fallon 
RodeU  N.  Branford,  Jr  Patrick  M.  Flanagan 
Boyce  A.  Brausington.  Ronald  R.  Fleming 


Jr. 

Michael  C  Bridges 
Michael  A.  Brooks 
Roderick  L. 

Brotherton 
Mark  J.  Brousfeau 
Jerry  L.  Brown 
Scott  L.  Brown 
Andrew  J.  Badka 
Mark  A.  Bultemeier 
Jay  E.  Burzak 
Michael  G.  Byrnes 
Lee  R.  Cain,  Jr. 
L.arry  W.  Calhoun 
Steven  C.  Calkins 
Thomas  R.  Calkins 
Steven  M.  Callls 


Joe  Flores.  Jr. 
William  B.  Fraser 
John  E.  Freed  ni 
Mark  P.  Freeman.  Jr. 
Sylvia  M.  Ford 
David  D.  Fulton 
David  A.  Galati 
Brian  E.  Gapco 
Michael  W.  Gardner 
WllUam  B.  Gan-ett 
Candyce  N.  Gates 
Roger  L.  Gemar 
Timothy  P.  Ghormley 
John  R.  Glberson 
Christopher  P.  Gieser 
Steele  H.  Glenn 
Wellington  H.  Gordon 


James  H.  Campbell  Til  George  E.  Graham 


Mark  F.  Canclan 


John  W.  Graham 


Robert  C.  Carlson,  Jr.  Sammy  C.  Graham 


Edgar  B.  Carr 
Charles  R.  Carrigan 
Jere  J.  Carroll 
Brett  M.  Carter 
Richard  R.  Carter 
James  M.  Casey 
Carroll  L.  Cawyer 


Elle  S.  Griffin 
Steven  P.  Orohsmeyer 
David  A.  Groves 
Harrj'  W.  Gullett 
Ralph  D.  Haddock 
David  L.  Hall 
Edward  A.  Hall 


Jeff  rev  C.  Christman    Patrick  K.  Halton 
Stephen  L.  Claiborne  Richard  D.  HamUton 
James  O.  Clark.  Jr.      James  L.  Hampton 
WlUlam  M.  Clark  H.     Stephen  D.  Hanson 
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David  E.  Haralson 
Dennis  B.  Hasklns 
L-twrence  P.  Hebron 
Dennis  L.  Hetder 
Jacky  C.  Henderson 
L;if  H.  Hendrickson 
Lawrence  M.  Henne- 

beck 
Ji>--eph  D.' Hernandez 
Leonardo  O.  Hernan- 
dez 
Harry  H.  Hicks.  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Hill 
David  L.  Hoagland 
N'icholas  J.  HofTer 
Thomas  W.  Hoffman 
Gerald  P.  Hogan 
Larry  N.  Hollington 
H^rry  L,  Holloway  III 
Daniel  O.  Holstein 
Luther  E.  Holt,  Jr. 
Robin  Hood 
William  D.  Hook 
Alan  M.  Hoover 
Richard  J.  Huchel 
James  E.  Hull 
Gregory  A.  Hunter 
Jame?  R.  Huston 
John  P.  Hutchings 
Gary  R.  Ing 
Michael  L.  Inman 
David  K.  Jackson 
Dennis  M.  Jackson 
James  E.  Jackson.  Jr. 
Wesley  T.  Jackson 
Joseph  M.  Jacobs 
Peter  A.  James 
John  A.  Jauregui 
Donald  S.  Jefferson 
D.irreU  K.  Jenkln.s 
Charles  A.  Johnson 
Richai-d  P.  Johnson 
Henry  L.  Jones 
Jimmy  B.  Jones 
Larry  W.  Jones 
Harold  A.  Juhl 
Stephen  C.  Kanaga 
Michael  W.  Karnath 
Edward  M.  Kaslca,  Jr. 
Martin  P.  Keeley  III 
Dennis  G.  Keller 
?ean  Kelly 
Earl  L.  Kent  III 
George  Kerlek,  Jr. 
Michael  B.  Kessler 
Richard  K.  Ketler 
John  B.  Klser 
Chester  H.  KittreU 
Thomas  G.  Klappert 
Kerry  A.  Knowles 
Richard  C.  Koch 
Thomas  H.  Koger 
George  E.  Kondreck, 

Jr. 
Richard  S.  Kramlich 
Al  Kris 

Richard  A.  Krogh 
Richard  W.  Lachowl-z 
William  J.  Lademaa 
Robert  N.  Lafrenlere 
Pi-  \nklln  D.  Lane 
Timothy  R.  Larsen 
Francis  P.  Lander 
Rofjert  L.  Larkin.  Jr 
Howard  J.  Laurie 
Harold  W.  Laughliii. 

Charles  A.  Leader  III 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Jr. 
Stanley  J.  Lebto 
John  A.  Lemoine 
Brian  P.  Lever 
Candace  A.  Lewis 
John  M.  Lilientbal 
Tslichael  W.  Llndberg 
Forrest  R.  Llndsey 
David  C.  Ling 
WUllam  F.  Linnehaii 
William  M.  Ltpsmeyei- 
Dennis  E.  Long 
James  C.  Lotito 


Dan  iel  E.  Lund 
Robert  E.  Lupton 
David  W.  Lutz 
Stei  en  C.  Macallister 
Gar,'  D.  Macfadden 
Bru  :e  H.  Marquardt 
San  uel  T.  Marsh 
William  E.  Marsh 
Che  s  Marshall  III 
Albiirt  J.  Martin 
Rol:Brt  W.  Martin 
Art!  lur  Martinez,  Jr. 
Wll  lam  L.  Maruchl, 

Jl. 
William  J.  Marvin 
Johi  M.  McAfee 
Fra  icis  A.  McBrlde 

IH 
Bra  1  A.  McConua 
Will  lam  J.  McCormlck 
Chance  E.  McDonald, 

Jl. 
Mic  lael  M. 

W  cDonough 
Jaa  es  L,  McGowan 
Pet*  r  R.  McGrew 
Jaa  es  P.  McGrory,  Jr. 
EdM  ard  A.  McGuigan, 

Jl. 


> 
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Dai^el  M.  McHale 
es  E.  McKeone 
E.  McKinley 
d  C.  McLellan 
d  P.  McLyman 
A.  McMlchae! 
w  D.  Mechling 
Menko 
E.  Miller 
T.  Mlnerlch 
lael  W.  Mlnter 
Mitchell 
R.  Mock 
V  S.  Moses 
P.  Mosis 
M.  Mulholand 
J.  Murphy 
R.  Murphy 
H.  Naster 
ard  F.  Natonskl 
P.  Naughton 
t  D.  Neal 
Da\-|d  N.  Neuen- 
wander 
D.  Newmyer 
J.  Novickl 
C.  O'Brien 
d  J.  OBrlen 
M.  Ochala 
P   O'Donnell 
T.  O  Hara  III 
am  P.  O'Hara,  Jr 
P.  ONell 
L.  Orozco 
t  C.  Orr 
W   OToole.  Jr. 
E.  Owen,  Jr. 
,•  J.  Pachuta 
M.  Papworth 
William  E.  Parker 
Jan  cs  L.  Patterson 
Roi^ald  W.  Peck 
P.  Perry 
m  R.  Pesnell 
glas  T.  Peters 
le?.  L.  Peterson 


Charl 

Steven 

Dav 

EdvOar 

Rolj  Ert 

Andre 

Gere 

E)oii  aid 

Jon 

Mic 

Mlchaerc. 

Stei  en 

Maifv 

Dir 

J  a  Dies 

Dai:  iel 

Joh  1 

Marc 

Ricli 

Jan  es 

Rob  Br 


sch 
Joh  1 
EdM  ard 
Dar  iel 
EdM  ar 
Tho  mas 
Wii:  lam 
Wai  ren 
Willi 
David 
Mar  V 
Bryi  in 
Paul 
Jac 
N  iilcy 
Dali  I 


lia 


Michael 
Wl 
Doi 
Ch 


Hat  'le.scUcliy 

P  sterson 
Jen  old  B.  Peterson 
Rlc  lard  F.  Piaseckl 
Do'i  glas  E.  Pickelsimer 
Lav  re  nee  J.  Pletro- 

p  lulo 
Jan.fts  W.  Plggott 
Cle  e  B.  Pillifant 
Rlcliard  L.  Plautz 
Mai  k  M.  Pollitt 
Jan  es  E.  Pons 
Tlic  mas  S.  Pope 
Aug  us  M.  Prim 
Dait  A.  Prondzinski 


Rodney  N.  Propst 
Lee  C.  Pugh 
Steven  R.  Quentmeyer 
Anthony  J.  Quinn 
Robert  P.  Raclaw 
Ronald  E.  Randolph 
Richard  K.  Reager 
John  Reclne 
Douglas  C.  Redllch 
Michael  A.  Reep 
Arlen  D.  Rens 
.Stephen  M.  Rich 
Edmond  T.  Richard- 
son, Jr. 
Steven  M.  Ritacco 
William  L.  Riznychok 
Karen  E.  Riecks 
Jay  W.  Roach 
Richard  W.  Roan 
Mark  E.  Robbins 
Donald  E.  Robei-son 
David  B.  Roche 
Lowell  R.  Rogers 
Ronald  W.  Rueschcr 
Ira  S.  Rus.sell  III 
Timothy  J.  Ryan 
Doiiald  L.  Sammons 
Walter  A.  Schartmann 
Norman  G.  Schlaicli 
Walter  C.  Schmlck 
Joseph  H.  Schmid 
Nolan  D.  Schmidt 
Richard  P.  Schmidt, 

Jr. 
Robert  L.  Schmitt 
Mark  A.  Seamans 
Charles  C.  Senn,  Jr. 
Steven  W.  Shaulis 
Thomas  E.  Sheets 
John  P.  Sherman 
Harry  B.  Shlmp,  Jr. 
Larry  K.  Shipman 
Donald  P.  Shirk 
George  C.  Siller,  Jr. 
Barry  L.  Smith 
David  L.  Smith 
William  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Steven  B.  Sonnenberg 
Dennis  C.  Sorrel  1 
William  X.  Spencer 
TTiomas  S.  Stanmore 
Craig  M.  Steenberg 
Stanley  W.  Stevens 
Prank  M.  Stewart 
Paul  A.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Stewart 
Robert  D.  Stockman 
Richard  A.  Stolz 


Douglas  M,  Stone 
Thomas  M.  Strait 
Jaraen  A.  Stuart  III 
Jerry  L.  Suenaga 
Michael  G.  Sudholt 
Tommy  D.  Sweatt 
Don  W.  Tatone 
Norman  B.  Taylor 
James  G.  Teskey 
Kenneth  E.  Thomas 
William  E.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Thomiszer 
David  L.  Thompson 
Ernest  C.  ThreadgiU 

III 
Steven  M.  Timm 
Billy  W.  Tongate 
Stephen  P.  Toth 
Lawrence  E.  Troffer, 

Jr. 
Barry  W.  Trudeau 
Robert  K.  Tucker 
William  M.  Twaddell 
Peter  Ulrlch 
Robert  J.  Urban 
Joan  L.  Vanallen 
Edward  B.  Vanbaute 
James  W.  Vaugtat 
Servando  J.  Velarde 

ni 

Jose  Villanueva,  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Vogt 
Charles  P.  Voith 
Linus  h.  Voss 
Daniel  D.  VuiUeumier 
Jack  S.  Wakefield 
Vernon  E.  Wallace 
Thoma-s  h.  Walliser 
Quentiu  R.  Walsh,  Jr. 
John  Warden 
Gregory  S.  Warner 
William  Waters,  Jr. 
Gene  D.  Watson  M. 
William  P.  Watson  III 
Walter  W.  Welgle 
Thomas  B.  White  III 
Vicky  L.  Whltehlll 
Clifford  N.  Wlldsmith 
David  P.  Wills 
Timothy  T.  Wilson 
Wi'.liam  E.  Winter 
Lance  Wismer 
Robert  L.  Wolf 
John  D.  Woods 
.■\rthur  A.  Wydler 
jDhn  M.  Yencha.  Jr. 
David  H   Young 


The  following-named  o?ticers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant : 
Alton  L.  Absher,  Jr. 


Stephen  P.  Agratl 
Michael  C.  Albano 
Patrick  L.  Alder.son 
Myron  E.  Allen 
Richard  C.  Anaya 
Lawrence  J.  Ander=on 
Albert  J.  Aquilina 


John  E.  Blair 
David  J.  Bland 
Cleve  R.  Blouch 
Craig  T.  Botldington 
Edward  W.  Bogue 
Ernest  M.  Boling  III 
James  A.  BDlleugier 
Donald  J.  Borje 


Christopher  C.  Arenas  R.\ndy  \V.  Brickell 


Charles  W.  Arnold 
Clifford  Arnold 
Henry  Attanaslo 
WlUUm  C.  Baker,  Jr. 
D.:>uglas  D.  Ballard 
James  P.  Barnes 
Charles  R.  Barnette 
Charles  M.  Barrett 
James  R.  Barrett 
Robert  L.  Barry 
Terrence  G.  Barth 
Charles  H.  Beale  III 
Doyle  H.  Beam 
Fred  W.  Beard 
Donald  F.  Beck 
Gordon  M.  Bell,  Jr. 
Delias  R.  Bennett 


John  R.  Brown 
John  C.  Bruno,  Jr. 
David  P.  Brunatad 
Ricky  G.  Budd 
Mark  A.  Buechler 
Ronald  K.  Biu-ns 
-Mat hew  A.  Butler 
Michael  G.  Capoot 
Patrick  L.  Carey 
James  C.  Cai'nahan 
Robert  T.  Carrese 
Daniel  D.  Casad 
Daniel  C.  Cassell 
Ronald  R.  Chambers 
Lynn  M.  Champagne 
William  D.  Chapman 
Donald  P.  Chappell 


William  A.  Bennett.  Jr  Gregory  J.  Chartler 
Philip  A.  Bicknel  Wendell  H.  Chastain 

Mark  A.  Blahnik  Leroy  Ciievis 


Robert  Clagett 
Steven  R.  Clarke 
Billy  J.  Clarkson 
Francis  B  Clements 
Joseph  D.  Coco 
Stesle  C.  Codding  ton. 

Jr. 
Jeffrey  U.  Cole 
Mark  E.  Condra 
William  D.  Conklin 
Michael  B.  Connally 
Joel  R.  Connolly 
Daniel  A.  Conwav 
Michael  W.  Cook 
Donald  K.  Cooper 
James  E.  Cork 
Joseph  M.  Coyle 
James  J.  Coyne,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Crawford 
Gary  P.  Crose 
Richard  L.  Culver,  Jr. 
Scott  E.  Cunningham 
Wilbur    L.     Cunning- 
ham 
Rodger  W.  Dalgger 
Richard  W.  Davenport 
Prank  W.  Davey 
Bryan  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
James  W.  Davis,  Jr. 
Donald  S.  Debragga 
David  A.  Debruyne 
Richard  J.  Delacour 
Ru.ssell  E.  Denman  III 
Homer  D.  Detrich 
Albert  J.  Diehl  III 
George  D.  Diltz 
Robert  K.  Dobson,  Jr, 
Albert  G.  Dorsch.  Jr. 
Bruce  M.  Doucctte 
Stephen  M.  Dreher 
Daniel  A.  Drlscoll,  Jr. 
Leslie  P.  Duer 
Kenneth  D.  Dunn 
Illchard  C.  Dunn 
Donald  A.  Duprez 
Jerome  M.  Duran 
Timothy  A.  Dusenbury 
Ian  O.  Dziublnskl 
Roger  R.  Earley 
Paul  S.  Edwards 
Stephen  B.  Edwards 
Ronald  D.  Eggleston 
John  M.  Ellsworth 
Stephen  P.  Embler 
Carl  J.  Erlcson,  Jr. 
John  J.  Esrey 
James  E.  Etter,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Evans 
Thomas  J.  Evans 
John  H.  Felly 
George  P.  Penton 
Fletcher  W.  Ferguson, 

Jr. 
George  M.  Plnnerty 
Kermit  E.  Fitzmaurlce 
Robert  W.  Foltyn 
Walter  H,  Freed 
Miirc  E.  Freitas 
Dovigl.as  A.  Fullaway 
John  M.  Garner 
Walter  E.  Gaskin.  Sr. 
Richard  C.  Gehrlein 
Paul  A.  Gelinas 
William  S.  Geilohten 

II 
Leon  O.  Gtbtas 
Nonnan  C.  Gillette  III 
Melvln  O.  GIpson 
Johnle  Gombo 
Michael  R.  Gorbell 
Steven  E.  Graebiier 
William  W.  Graves,  Jr. 
Barney  A.  Grimes  III 
James  T.  Grimshaw 
Christopher  J. 

GmiMi'r 
Robert  E.  Hacker.  Jr. 
Daniel  K.  Hagood 
Kevin  R.  HannUan 
M?rk  S.  Hardv 


Mark  Hartzell 
Douglas  M.  Haycock 
Daniel  P.  Hayes 
Robert  L.  Haynes 
PhUlip  R.  Hearlson 
Dennis  R.  Heinle 
William  E.  Heinzman 

II 
Doyle  W.  Hensley  II 
Patrick  H.  Herd 
Howard  E.  Hill 
Robert  W.  Hillery 
Stanley  E.  Hitchcock 
Chris  D.  Hobbs 
Carl  W.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
John  P.  Hogan 
Halle  C.  Hogans 
Richard  D.  Holmes 
William  P.  Horrobin 
Jack  L.  Hughes 
Leon  D.  Hughes 
David  W.  Hurley 
Charles    W.    Hutcher- 

son,  Jr. 
Edward    D.    Isajewlcz, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  D.  Jackson 
David  L.  Jacobson 
Mark  K.  Johnson 
Raymond  K.  Johnson 
Timothy  A.  Johnson 
William  D.  Johnson 
Thomas  G.  Kane 
James  C.  Keffer 
Stephen  C.  Kepher 
Jerome  Keyes 
John  O.  Keyes 
Eugene  Kimbler 
Gregory  S.  King 
James  M.  Kinnaman 
Glenn  P.  Koch 
Larry  D.  Koenig 
Richard  W.  Kokko 
John  G.  Koran,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Kossick,  Jr. 
James  R.  Kramer 
Jeffrey  N.  Kramer 
Terry  W.  Krummel 
Theodore  A. 

Kuhlmeier 
Bevlll  P.  Lambert,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Landry 
Richard  K.  Lane 
Jimmy  D.  Langley 
Albert  L.  Larson 
Robert  D.  Larson 
Thomas  C.  Latsko 
Clay  D.  Leath 
Thomas  H.  Lee 
Scott  E.  Leitch 
Gary  C.  Leupold 
Gaijry  W.  Lewis 
Frederick  W.  Ley 
Thomas  L.  Liuder 
Eugene  W.  Lindley 
Henry  C.  Loeffler,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Lohmeler 
Stanley  W.  Longworth 
Michael  J.  Lores 
Michael  E.  Luudy 
James  V.  Maccarone 
Ronnie  R.  Madrid 
Frank  S.  Manaea 
William  T.  Marsh 
Nicholas  V.  Martino, 

Jr. 
Thomas  G.  McCarthy 
James  D.  McCarthy 
James  McDaniel 
John  T.  McGaughey, 

Jr. 
Robert  M.  McGlnnia 
Patrick  J.  McKay 
Paul  S.  McKee 
Richard  S.  McKenzie 
Mark  A.  McLean 
Joseph  J.  McMenamln 
.Tohn  H.  McTler 
Tunothy  W. 

McReynolds 


May  U,  1976 

Ronald  B.  Melin 
PbiUp  O.  Meyer 
John  H.  MUler.  Jr. 
Mark  A.  MUUlgaa 
Thomas  E.  lUnor 
John  W.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Mark  D.  Montgomery 
Mark  K.  Mooney 
Charles  Moore 
TimoUiy  G.  Moore 
Donnvan  D.  MoM^man 
John  P.  MoranUa,  Jr. 
Martin  T.  Morris 
William  L.  Morris 
William  T.  Motley 
Gary  E.  Mtuphy 
CwneUus  W.  Murray 
Karl  B.  Nebbia 
Edward  A.  Nelson 
George  W.  Nickerson 

III 
Thomas  E.  Nicoll 
Audiew  P.  Nlflis 
Thomas  M.  CLeary 
Wilbert  E.  Orem.  Jr. 
James  N.  Osburn 
John  T.  Faal 
Thomas  A.  Peabody 
Mark  R.  Pease 
Alan  C.  Pendleton 
Edward  T.  Perales 
Ronald  V.  Perelra 
William  M.  Perkins 
Richard  A.  Perry 
.Anthony  P.  Phelps 
Matthev;^  H,  Phffllppe 
John  P.  PicSett  n 
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Jerreld  D.  Pippin 
Jonaa  Pomales 
Mark  L.  Potocki 
Earl  W.  Powers 
Danny  B.  Praytor 
Dale  H.  Pugh 
Pedro  J.   Quinonesta- 

varez 
Gerald  C.  Baedel 
Lee  F.  Balstou 
Timothy  N.  EanvUle 
Robert  M.  Beed 
Kevin  F.  Began 
James  D.  Riemer 
Alan  J.  Pingree 
Charles  Robinson 
Clarence  J.  Boddy 
Quentin  B.  Boos 
Charles  W.  Eose,  Jr. 
George  D.  Boss 
Bicbard  C.  Boten 
Cbristoper  Bowan 
Jaones  L.  Bucks 
Michael  E.  Satran 
Paul  M.  Satier 
Ross  A.  Schmidt 
Herbert  M.  Schrader, 

Jr. 
Chester  W.  Schwartz 
Reginald  M.  Sealey 
John  W.  Sergeant 
Kenneth  A.  Sharer 
Stephen  D.  Shigley 
James  L.  Shirk 
Blchard  J.  Shows 
Francis  R.  Short 
Daniel  L.  Sicklnger 


Chester  L.  Simpson 
John  T.  Skeldlng 
Gerald  G.  Skinner 
Todd  A.  Sllngsby 
Duane  A.  Smith 
Floyd  B.  Smith,  Jr. 
GUbert  M.  Smith 
Bobert  L.  Smith 
William  L.  Smith 
Hubert  E.  SoweU.  Jr 
Harry  C.  Spies 
Samuel  H.  Spragins 

in 

Richard  J.  Stacy 
Carl  D.  Stanton 
Konrad  E.  Stapler 
Bradley  A,  Stephan 
Richard  D.  Stephens 
Jeb  E.  Stewart 
Ronald  A.  Stewart 
Paul  D.  Stinnett 
Scott  C.  Sttth 
James  R.  StoUer 
Gobel  N.  Strickland 
Jerry  W.  Sullivan 
Coral  L.  Swinson 
Randall  S.  Talelskl 
William  D.  Talbott, 

Jr. 
Floyd  E.  Taylor 
Lewis  E.  Taylor 
Charles  L.  Teel,  Jr. 
Winfield  J.  Tench,  Jr. 
Arlan  D.  Tenkley 
Timmy  J.  Terrebonne 
Frederick  L.  Thlelke 
Duane  D.  Thlessen 


Gerald  M.  Thomas 
James  P.  Thomas 
Richard  H.  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Gary  D.  Thrash 
Bobert  Tlberg 
David  P.  Tldwen 
James  A.  Tipple 
Michael  A.  Toepfer 
Edward  R.  Tokarz 
Steven  J.  Tomisek 
Charles  T.  Tonkens 
Alexander  M.  Tor- 
rance 
George  J.  Trautman 

xn 

Jerry  \r.  Turley 
John  A.  Turley 
Andrew  C.  Tnraer 
Douglas  W.  XJllmann 
Larry  O.  Vanmeter 
George  K.  Vanness 
Joel  M.  Wade 
John  P.  Wagemann 
Donald  J.  Wagner 
James  C.  Wattes,  Jr. 
John  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Walters 
Andrew  L.  Ward 
Stephen  P.  Watson 
Thomas  R.  Watson 
Bruce  li.  Way 
Allan  R.  Weber 
Donald  L.  Weiss 
Lawrence  E.  Welker 
Dean  E.  Wells 
Robert  M.  Welter 


Carl  D.  Westfall 
WiUiam  M.  Wetherell 
Ralph  L.  Wheaton 
Kevin  ^L  Wheeler 
Fred  E.  White 
Bruce  A.  Whomsley 


Harrv  T,  WlUlams 
Frederick  B.  Wltes- 

manll 
Robert  O.  Work 
Julius  L.  Toung.  Jr. 
Mark  E.  Zeitvogel 
Departmxkt  or  Laboe 
Michael  H.  Moskow,  ol  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under   Secretary   of   Labor,   vice   Robert   O. 
Aders,  resigned. 

The  Jttdiciaky 
James  C.  HUl,  of  Georgia,  to  be  UA  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice  Griffin  B. 
Bell,  resigned. 

Consumes  Pboduct  Safety  Commjs&ion 
S.  John  Bylngton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
CommlsslDner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  October  26,  1978,  vice  Con- 
stance E.  Newman,  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nominatiwi  withdrarvn  from 
the  Senate  May  4, 1976: 

ComfnsxM  Pboduct  Safety  Co:mmissioh 
S.  Jcbn  Bylngton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
CtanndSBlan  for  a  term  al  seven  years  from 
OctotMr  27,  1076,  nee  Richard  O.  Simpson, 
term  expired,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  20, 1S>76. 
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CAPITAL  HOSPITALITY  AND 
THE  MARRIOTT  TENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PEUNSTLVAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  wetks,  Washingtonians  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  fleeting  sneak  pre- 
view of  what  things  will  be  like  during 
the  Bicentennial  summer  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  weather  was  hot  some 
days — over  90*.  The  pollution  was  high — 
tliere  were  several  alerts,  and  the  traffic 
was  heavier  than  usual  due  to  tine  In- 
flux of  visitors  at  Eastertime.  And  this 
was  only  a  dress  rehearsal  for  what  is 
to  come. 

Besides  the  word  "Bicentennial,"  the 
v.ord  one  is  going  to  hear  most  often 
around  this  town  is  "crowds."  When  you 
paint  a  pictiu'e  in  your  mind  of  the  '76 
Bicentennial  in  Washington,  crowds  of 
visitors,  and  some  typical  hot  city  tem- 
peratures, you  will  probably  have  tiie 
sense  to  paint  in  a  lot  of  fast  food  and 
drinks  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
scene. 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  thought 
and  so  it  enlisted  the  talents  x)f  the  Mar- 
riott Corp.  in  a  joint  venture  to  open  a 
large  Bicentennial  fast-food  operation  at 
the  foot  of  the  UJ3.  Capitol,  across  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens. 

According  to  the  Wasliington  Post, 
Marriott  paid  between  $45,000  and  $50,- 
000  to  pave  over  the  triangular  lawn  next 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens  west  side,  and 
per  contract,  will  be  permitted  to  sell  re- 
f lesliments  in  a  tent  there.  Congi-ess  will 


spend  some  $200,000  to  construct  this 
congi-essional  visitors  area  which  will  In- 
clude a  stage,  bleachers,  and  covered  pic- 
nic tables.  This  "staging  area"  win  be  fhe 
starting  point  for  Capitol  tours  and  the 
dropoff  point  for  tour  buses  cuning  to 
the  Capital.  The  site  is  scheduled  for 
opening  in  about  a  week. 

Like  almost  everything  else  that  hap- 
pens in  Washington,  this  project  is  not 
destined  to  reach  its  conclusion  wlthoat 
some  snag  or  controversy.  After  the  tent 
was  put  up,  100  of  the  city's  licensed 
2.600  stieet  vendors  held  a  press  ctmfer- 
ence  to  protest  the  Marriott  concession 
stand  and  regulations  barring  the  ven- 
dors from  selling  In  certain  areas  of  the 
Mall.  The  vendors  were  irate  because 
Congress  allowed  such  a  large  corpora- 
tion this  advantageous  and  competitive 
position. 

In  looking  into  these  complaints,  one 
should  note  that  we  are  not  expecting 
just  a  handful  of  extra  people  in  the  city 
on  a  certain  day;  we  are  anticipating  an 
extra  25,000  to  35,000  visitors  every  day. 
Anj^  congressional  staffer  can  attest  to 
th»  fact  that  there  are  simplj'  not  enough 
eating  facilities  in  the  immediate  Hill 
vicinity  already  to  accommodate  all  the 
employees  and  visitors. 

The  cafeterias  are  closed  to  visitors 
during  peak  lunch  hours,  so  without  the 
Maniott  tent,  visitors  would  have  had 
few  choices.  They  might  be  able  to  get 
into  tlie  cafeterias  dming  off  hours  or 
they  could  walk  several  blocks  away  to 
wait  in  lines  at  small  avenue  restaurants. 

The  Marriott  food  tent  is  a  welcomed 
addition  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  con- 
sidering the  upcoming  demands  that  will 
be  made  by  our  \isiting  ccmstituents- 
This  operation  is  not  intended  to  drive 


the  Mall  vendors  into  destitution.  Tlie 
tourists  in  tbe  Smithsonian  and  Hill  area 
will  still  be  taming  to  these  many  inde- 
pendent bUEdnesses.  In  fact,  by  all  pre- 
dlctiaos,  vendor  sales  should  do  very  well 
this  year. 

The  Marriott  operation  will  be  a  vital 
siv)plem^it  to  existing  dining  facilities 
on  tbe  Hill.  And  Marriott  had  guaran- 
teed that  it  will  not  run  out  of  food.  Can 
the  vendors  with  their  wagons  make  such 
a  promise?  And  although  Congress  is 
not  sharing  revenues  from  food  sides,  the 
joint  congressional  committee  on  the 
Bicentennial  has  examined  and  approved 
what  it  feels  Is  a  reasonable  price  Kst. 

The  overall  result  of  this  project 
should  be  a  smoothly  nm,  fast-food  caa- 
veni«ice  for  visitors  coming  to  this  coun- 
try's historic  200th  birtliday  gathering. 
I  certainly  hope  to  see  many  of  my 
friends  from  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  here.  I  think  the 
congressional  visitors  area  will  make  a 
small  contribution  toward  making  tiieir 
Bicentennial  excursion  more  comfortable 
and  enjoyable.  Let  us  stop  squabbling 
over  peanuts  and  pennies  and  become  a 
most  gracious  and  hospitable  Capital  of 
the  United  States. 


FINAL  TRIBUTE  FOR  PHIL  OCHS 


HON. 


RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Monday.  May  3,  1976 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9, 
we  saw  the  tragic  suicide  of  a  great 
Ameiican  folk  hero.  Phil  Ochs.  His  songs 
formed  an  almost  daily  newscast  of  the 


im 


coir 


J  isia, 


He 


realit  les 


:Oir 


sweeping  social  change 
that  has  given  our 
vibrant  approach  to 
concerns.  Phil  Ochs' 
to  reeducate  American! ; 
ities  committed  by 
nam.  With  his  ballads 
social  awareness  amon| 
,  walks  of  life.  Through 
enabled  to  perceive  th( 
to  achieve  peace,  haripony 
not  only  in  Southeast 
out  the  entire  world 
the  tragic  adventurism 
presence  in  Vietnam. 

Ochs  was  a  romantifcist 
that  strove  to  accomplish 
ideals.  His  example  as 
vated  humanist  should 
to  us  all,  and  his  suicide 
the  cold  political 
ever  press  hard  upon 

His  sister  said  that 
because  "the  words  no 
he  had  not  written  a 
words  came  to  mind 
With  his  vocal  cords 
during  an  emotional 
seemed  to  have 
singing  only  internal  h 
be  taken  to  his  grave 

We  ask  ourselves 
Ochs    to   sing    about? 
Vietnam  War  had  end<  d 
a  child  of  the  joumali^s 
tigations  into  the  in 
were  too  cold  and 
mortalized  in  romantic 
of  Phil  Ochs  as  a 
awareness  had  seen  its 
not  allow  his  myriad 
from  our  consciousness 
left  us  all  with  an 
unique  genius. 

I  believe  the  following 
the  warmth,  respect, 
should  feel  for  this 
being. 

(Prom  Sevendays 


during  the  sixties 
coimtry  a  new  and 
contemporary  social 
ise  words  helped 
about  the  atroc- 
Aihericans  in  Viet- 
he  rekindled  a 
peoples  from  all 
tiis  verse  we  were 
gi-eat  propensity 
„ ,  and  jxistice 
_  ,  but  through- 
brought  to  light 
of  the  American 
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but  the  kind 

his  highest 

politically  moti- 

be  an  inspiration 

a  reminder  of 

that  shall  for- 

minds. 

I'hil  hung  himself 

longer  flowed" — 

for  6  years.  His 

not  to  mouth. 

partially  slashed 

in  Africa,  Ochs 

into  himself, 

rics  and  music  to 
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Apr.  19.  1976) 
The   Words   Stoi  ped   Coming 


bi; 
Lai  er 


his 


(By  Jerry 

^NoTE. — PhU  Ochs 
New  Left,"  author  of  "I 
more"  and  other  songs 
Baez,  Bob  Dylan  and 
activists,  committed 
age  36.) 

I  first  met  Phil  Ochs  oi 
he  flew  to  California  on 
the  singing  bard  at  a 
that  lasted  36  hours, 
and  Stew  Albert  to  Chile 
and  I  saw  him  sing  to  th( 
Jara,  the  folksinger  who 
by  the  Junta.  It  was  cledr 
was  the  musical  e.xpress 
generation.  That  was 
put  art,  music  and  polltifcs 
that  few  have  done  sinci 

The  main  memory  I 
credible  love  of  life:  he 
excitement,  singing, 
paper.  I  loved  him  at  h 
ecstatic  moments.  But 
PhU  didn't  love  himself 
lieve  that  so  many  othei 
p.   great  deal  of  auger 
anger  expressed  itself  in 
of  self-examination,  he 
tion;  he  was  determined 
script  that  he  had  create  1 

I  don't  want  to  turn 
I  knew  his  mind,  and  I 
that's  the  Phil  I  want 
knew  the  crazy  Phil,  the 
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What  was  left  for 

After   all,    the 

Watergate  was 

and  the  inves- 

telllgence  community 

sophisticated  to  im- 

verse.  The  music 

itiedium  of  social 

day,  but  we  can- 

of  messages  slip 

Phil  Ochs  has 

impiession  of  his  own, 


ai'ticles  express 

oneness  we  all 

1  lerceptive  human 
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I  ubinl 


'th }  troubadour  of  the 
,  Un't  Marchln"  Any- 
performed  by  Joan 
thdusands  of  ant  1- war 
sulfide  this  Friday  at 


May  21.  1965,  when 

Vietnam  Day  to  be 

anti-war  teach-in 

I  went  with  him 

for  two  months, 

miners  with  Victor 

as  eventually  killed 

that  Phil's  guitar 

on  of  an  American 

5   contribution:    to 

together  in  a  way 

Woodie  Guthrie. 
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e  of  Phil  is  his  in- 
loved  people,  food, 
reading  the  daily  news- 
most  difficult  and 
some  deep  level, 
and  he  couldn't  be- 
people  did.  He  had 
hinrself.  and  that 
depression.  Instead 
cho.se   self-de.struc- 
to  live  out  the  life 
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Phil.  I  knew  the  PhU  who  used  to  walk  the 
streets,  drunk  and  tormented,  with  a  glazed 
look  in  his  eye.  And  I  knew  Phil  who'd  come 
over  to  my  house  totally  excited,  wanting  to 
go  to  a  movie  and  analyze  it  for  hours  after- 
ward. He  loved  movies,  and  often  saw  his  life 
as  one  and  himself  as  a  character.  That,  In 
a  way,  explains  the  dramatic  ending  to  his 
life. 

Phil  fed  on  the  energy  of  the  streets,  he 
fed  on  the  energy  of  his  culture.  And  when 
the  political  movement  disintegrated  as  a 
dramatic,  unifying,  exciting  thing  in  the  early 
seventies,  he  couldn't  Identify  with  new  de- 
velopments. Somebody  said  that  for  Phil  the 
words  stopped  coming.  In  a  sense,  his  own 
success  betrayed  him.  He  thought  he  had 
continually  to  outdo  himself,  and  in  that 
competition  he  had  to  lose. 

I  love  you  PhU.  So  many  people  did.  I 
l^ope  you  knew  that  when  you  were  alive,  and 
I  pray  that  you  may  be  hearing  the  words  of 
love  now.  'We  will  never  forget  you. 


him  into  an  image. 

knew  his  fears,  and 

have  inside  nie.  I 

sloppy  Phil,  the  rer,l 


to 


[From  New  Times,  Apr.  30,  1976J 

Final   Thibdte 

(By  Arthur  Lubow,  Balladeer  of  the 

Movement) 

Grant  Park  In  Chicago  was  surrounded  by 
troops,  and  inside  PhU  Ochs  was  slngUig  the 
ballads  against  war  and  Injustice  that  had 
made  him  the  troubadctu-  of  the  Movement. 
He  was  addressing  not  only  the  demonstra- 
tors in  their  T-shirts  and  cutoffs;  he  was 
also  appealing  to  the  rigid  membrane  of 
bluecoats  containing  the  multicolored  en- 
ergy-charged nucleus  ready  to  explode.  When 
the  music  ended,  Ochs  walked  up  to  the 
soldiers — who  stood  impassive  with  their 
bayonets — and  begged  them  to  desert.  He 
cotUdn't  understand  why  they  refused. 

That  summer  of  '68  he  ran  through  the 
Chicago  streets,  choking  through  clouds  of 
tear  gas.  He  was  arrested  with  Jerry  Rubin 
and  a  pig  that  the  Tipples  were  running 
for  president.  After  the  Chicago  demonstra- 
tions, the  Humphrey  nomination  and  the 
Nixon  election,  he  released  an  album  called 
Rehearsals  for  Retirement.  On  the  album 
cover  is  a  headstone  engraved  with  the  words 
"Phil  Ochs — Born  1940;  Died  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 1968."  "I  think  in  a  way  that  was  very 
prophetic,"  says  his  sister.  Sonny  Tanzman. 
"There  was  nothing  after  Chicago.  He  went 
on  doing  concerts,  but  it  was  Just  the  old 
songs." 

The  words  stopped  coming  to  him.  A  friend 
recaUs  that  Ochs  was  always  carrying  a 
gtUtar,  Insisting  that  his  buddies  listen  to 
his  latest  song;  and  then  the  guitar  disap- 
peared. To  replace  the  songwriting  Ochs  be- 
gan coordinating  rallies,  working  furiously 
t.-  organize  the  Salute  to  Allende  and  the 
end-of-the-war  celebration  in  New  York.  Last 
May,  when  he  sang  his  old  song  "The  War  Is 
Over  "  to  50,000  people  in  Central  Park,  the 
world  had  finally  caught  up  with  him.  His 
song  brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet,  cheering, 
crying.  It  was  his  last  great  ovation,  earned 
for  a  song  he  had  written  nine  years  earlier, 
granted  by  a  crowd  basking  in  nostalgia. 

"When  peace  has  come,  what  is  somebody 
going  to  do  when  that's  his  last  schtlck?"  a 
friend  mused.  But  it  wasn't  simply  that  Ochs 
had  run  out  of  causes.  The  innocent  con- 
fidence in  change  that  had  buoyed  the 
Movement  in  the  sixties  and  sparked  the  re- 
vival of  "urban  folk  son^s"  or  "topical  songs" 
had  fizzled  out  by  1970'.  Listening  to  Ochs' 
songs  now,  one  realizes  that  their  fervent 
optimL-^m  and  confident  humor  dates  them 
even  more  than  their  themes  of  labor  orga- 
nizing, draft  resistance  and  civil  rights 
struggles. 

Born  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  son  of  an  Army 
doctor.  Phil  moved  with  his  family  from  town 
to  town.  "We  didn't  know  what  politics  was 
in  my  family — some  kind  of  disease,  maybe," 
f;\ys  his  sister  Sonny.  Phil  attended  military 
academy  In  Virginia  and  then  enrolled  at 
Ohio  State  University,  niajoring  la  Journal- 
l-iii    A   gultar-playhig  roommate   awakened 
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him  to  both  mtislc  and  radical  politics.  In 
the  middle  of  hl6  last  year,  Phil  wrote  a  pro- 
Castro  article  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Inva- 
sion. The  story  prevented  him  froni' becom- 
ing editor  of  the  campus  newspaper,  and  he 
dropped  out  of  college  In  disgust.  He  became 
a  musical  Journalist,  performing  first  In 
Cleveland  and  then  moving  to  Greenwich 
VlUage,  where  a  talent  scout  spotted  him  in 
Gerde's  Folk  City.  His  first  solo  album  was 
titled  All  the  News  That's  Fit  To  Sing. 

A  gaggle  of  singers  started  out  at  Folk 
City,  among  them  Bob  Dylan,  whose  moun- 
talrious  success  cast  a  long  shadow  on  his 
colleagues.  By  J964  Dylan  had  already  re- 
nounced the  protest  song,  while  Ochs,  In 
Jerry  Rubin's  words,  continued  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade  "to  put  his  guitar  at  the  service 
of  the  Movement."  Sardonic  political  songs 
such  as  "Love  Me,  I'm  a  Liberal"  and  "Draft 
Dodger  Rag,"  and  rousing  protest  songs  like 
'I  Ain't  Marchln'  Anymore,"  established  his 
reputation.  But  Ochs  was  also  a  talented  and 
sensitive  melodist,  whose  abilities  tran- 
scended the  pamphleteer's  and  whose  ambi- 
tions encompassed  art  as  well  as  politics. 

Tet  he  was  unable  to  make  a  Dylan-style 
transition  of  genres:  his  one  attempt  at 
Carnegie  Hall  six  years  ago  ended  Igno- 
minouBly.  Dressed  in  a  gold  lam6  Elvis  Pres- 
ley suit,  singing  old  Buddy  Holly  numbers. 
Ochs  thought  he  could  develcq)  a  form  that 
would  survive  the  death  of  the  Movement. 
"The  revolution  was  getting  too  ugly,"  says 
his  brother  Michael.  "For  something  to  work 
you  needed  the  beauty  of  an  Elvis  Presley 
with  the  Intelligence  and  strength  of  a  Che 
Guevara."  But  the  crowd  wanted  their  monu- 
ment In  worn  boots  and  pea  Jacket.  Demand- 
ing to  hear  the  old  songs,  they  booed  and 
Jeered. 

Phil  couldn't  come  up  with  new  songs  and 
he  couldn't  bear  to  keep  singing  old  ones. 
For  a  few  years  he  traveled,  to  Europe,  to 
Australia,  to  Japan.  On  a  trip  to  Chile  he 
sang  to  copper  miners  as  folk  singer  Victor 
Jara — murdered  after  the  coup — translated. 
Living  adventurously  was  a  substitute  for 
working  creatively.  But  a  last  trip  to  Africa 
ended  in  disaster.  Choked  from  behind  by  a 
mugger,  lie  was  convinced  that  his  vocal 
cords  had  been  damaged.  He  also  complained 
about  stomach  troubles  that  doctors  couldn't 
remedy.  Returning  home  despondent,  he 
skidded  back  and  forth  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York.  , 

"It  was  more  than  not  being  able  to  write — 
he  wanted  to  change  everything  at  once  fast, 
and  make  It  better,"  says  one  friend.  "The 
things  he  thought  were  Important  he  didn't 
have  an  impact  on  anymore."  He  began  work 
on  an  autobiographical  album — "sort  of  his 
Blood  on  the  Tracks,"  says  a  friend  who  heard 
and  liked  fragments — but  he  gave  It  up, 
complaining  it  was  inferior  to  his  previous 
work.  He  planned  to  organize  a  rally  to  save 
New  York — "he  wanted  somehow  to  save  New 
York  too,  as  well  as  Chile  and  Vietnam,"  says 
friend  Mayer  Vishner — btit  his  energy  waned. 
A  scheme  to  found  a  Soho  bar  that  would 
serve  as  a  hangout  for  revolutionaries  never 
got  off  the  grovmd. 

Crashing  In  friends'  apartments,  he  swept 
through  New  York  last  summer  on  a  maniat 
streak,  drinking  heavily,  getting  into  fights. 
Frightened  by  his  behavior,  he  finally  stopped 
drinking  and  withdrew,  lost  within  himself. 
Last  January  he  knocked  at  his  sister's  door 
In  Far  Rockaway,  Queens,  and  asked  If  he 
could  stay  a  few  nights.  He  stayed  three 
months.  On  Friday  morning,  April  9,  after 
spending  the  previous  day  with  his  mother 
he  hanged  himself. 


[From  the  New  Haven  Advocate, 
Apr.  21,  19.76) 
Of  Phil  Ochs  and  Doing  It  Whilk- 
We're  Here 
(By  Alan  Kay) 
Phil  Ochs  died  two  weeks  ago;  he  was  35. 
He  hanged  himself. 
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Ochs  had,  by  toils  own  report,  not  written  a 
song  in  six  years,  and  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  In  the  '608,  though,  his  writing  had 
been  prolific.  Beginning  several  years  before 
the  appearance  of  his  first  album  In  1964,  he 
produced  what  Time  often  characterized  as 
"protest"  or  "topical"  songs — songs  that 
.spoke  to  the  Issvies  that  many  Americans 
cared  passionately  about:  Vietnam.  Southern 
racism,  America  as  cigar-smoking  plantation- 
owner  in  Latin  America,  the  peculiar  con- 
venience of  liberal  politics. 

Ochs  was  never  a  great  singer,  and  a  music 
critic  once  suggested  that  his  guitar-playing 
"vVotUd  not  suffer  much  were  bis  right  band 
webbed. "  But  he  was  good,  had  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  way  with  words.  When  it 
seemed  to  many.  Including  the  mass  media, 
that  protestors  could  only  be  crazies,  imma- 
ture students  with  no  morals  hell-bent  on 
destruction,  the  voice  of  Ochs,  and  of  Tom 
Paxton,  Joan  Baez,  Dylan  and  few  others, 
stirred  the  many  with  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
and  of  being  a  part  of  a  larger,  committed 
movement. 

PhU  Ochs  ran  into  confusion  at  the  same 
time  many  young-but-growlng-older  folks 
did,  at  the  beginning  of  the  '708.  He  started 
to  take  more  seriously  the  Elvis  Presley  col- 
lage on  his  wall,  and  many  comment.ators 
since  his  death  have  remembered  with  some 
embarrassment  his  Carnegie  Hall  appearance 
wearing  a  gold  lame  Jumpsuit. 

But  listening  to  his  records  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  sincere  "radical,"  a  man  with  a 
vision  of  a  better  world.  Like  many  others,  he 
became  Increasingly  confused,  perhaps  over- 
whelmed, by  the  complexities  of  making  so- 
cial change  happen  In  a  society  which  seemed 
infinitely  capable  of  aiisorblng  particulai- 
criticism  without  aUowing  the  basic  system 
to  be  threatened.  The  consequences  for  him 
were,  at  first,  a  sort  of  losing  touch :  appear- 
ance such  as  his  New  Haven  show  with  Jane 
Fonda  for  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign 
some  fotu"  years  ago.  He  appeared,  lookbig 
much  as  he  always  bad,  and  sang  the  same 
songs  he  had  sung  fotir  years  earlier — stiiring 
songs,  but  songs  no  longer  relevant  to  the  Is- 
sues at  band. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  suicide  of  a 
35-year-oId  man  Is  difficult  to  accept.  At  the 
very  least,  It  would  be  good  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Ochs'  death  will  have  served  some  good 
in  reminding  all  of  us  that  there  have  been 
visions  of  a  better  world,  visions  that  many 
think  are  attainable. 

The  movements  of  the  '60s  prepared  yoimg 
Americans  not  at  all  for  the  long  haul — and 
not  even  very  weU  for  the  simple  task  of 
growing  up.  Many  have  grown  frustrated, 
despairing;  some  have  given  up  completely 
and  died,  one  way  or  another.  They're  gone; 
they  won't  be  able  to  do  anything  any  more. 
Whatever  America's  goals  are  to  be,  Ochs 
leaves  us  an  Injunction:  we'd  better  get  on 
with  it,  and  do  It  while  we're  here. 


CASTRO'S   "PROLETAPvIAN 
PARADISE" 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  Sl-ATES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  months,  because  of  the 
Cuban  intervention  in  Africa,  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  have  cooled  in  its  de- 
termination to  "normalize"  relations  with 
Pidel  Castro's  dictatorship. 

In  the  April  8  edition  of  the  Southwest 
.  Virginia  Enterprise,  published  at  Wythe- 
vlUe,  Va.,  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared describing  present  ponditions  in 
Castro's  "proletarian  paradise." 

The  editorial  is  based  on  letters  from 
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Cubans,  and  it  shows  vividly  the  kind  of 
society  which  Castro  seeks  to  export.  It 
should  make  sobering  reading  for  those 
inclined  to  credit  Castro  with  improving 
the  lives  of  his  countrymen. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Smuggled  Letters  Tell  Tine  StoiT 
of  Castro's  'Proletai'ian  Paradise,' "  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  editor  of  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise  is  my  close 
friend  James  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SMncoLED  Letters  Tell  True  Stokt  or 
Castro's    "Proletarian   Parasise" 

A  revealing  look  at  the  way  of  life  Fidel 
Castro  Is  trying  to  export  from  Cuba  to 
Africa  comes  In  two  letters  recently  smuggled 
out  of  Cuba.  Their  recipient.  Dr.  HernUnlo 
Portell-YUa,  a  noted  commentator  on  Latin 
American  affairs  and  former  professor  at  the 
University  of  Havana,  released  portlona  of  the 
letters  to  the  press.  Dr.  Portell  now  lives  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  woman  In  Havana,  who  is  also  a  wife 
and  mother  of  two,  writes  the  following  In  a 
letter  dated  February  8:  "1  got  up  at  4:45 
a.m.  sharp.  It  is  Sunday,  and  I  hurry  up  to 
Join  the  queue  of  the  bread.  It  seems  end- 
less, but  after  six  o'clock  I  finally  got  half  a 
loaf  of  bread 

"The  market  bad  received  some  supplies 
today.  I  got  six  pounds  of  rice,  the  ration 
for  the  month  for  the  whole  family;  one  cake 
of  soap  for  the  bathroom  and  another  one 
for  washing,  to  last  one  montb;  with  seven 
ounces  of  detergent  for  30  days,  plus  four 
potmds  of  sugar  and  one  pound  of  lard.  Hie 
report  if;  that  there  wUl  be  a  further  ration- 
ing of  bugar,  and  only  one  and  one-half 
ounces  of  coffee  every  15  days,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lard  during  the  same  period,  begin- 
ning in  March. 

"Why?  Simply  because  tliey  need  to  send 
food  to  the  Cubans  In  Angola,  and  whatever 
will  go  to  Angola  will  be  less  for  the  people 
here  .  .  .  Nobody  expects  anything  better. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  protest  because  we 
are  under  a  brutal  repression,  such  a  brutal 
one  that  nobody  can  imagine  what  it  Is." 

A  second  letter,  dated  February  13  from 
a  v.orker  in  Havana,  says  that  "I  can  tell 
you,  positively,  that  commvuiism  has  not 
takeia  hold  of  the  Cubans  of  the  present  gen- 
eration and  that  they  listen  to  what  they 
learn  at  iiome  from  their  parents  and  rela- 
tives. 

"These  youngsters  are  forcibly  sent  to  work 
and  to  attend  classes  in  the  backwoods 
sleeping  in  the  'tobacco  curing  houses'  or 
the  huts,  without  hygienic  facilities,  with 
foul  food  and  putrid  water.  Most  become  sick. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  been  successfully 
Indoctrinated,  but  no  matter  the  propaganda. 

"They  were  able  to  compare  their  suffer- 
ings with  what  they  had  left  at  home  and 
down  there  in  theli'  hearts  they  rejected  com- 
munism. They  repJized  that  they  were  being 
exploited,  but  they  could  not  revolt  against 
regimented  oppression,  and  in  silence  they 
opposed  everything." 

Such  Is  tlie  way  of  life  these  17  years 
after  Castro  set  about  to  build  his  "proletar- 
ian paradise."  To  Africa — and  to  Castro's 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill:  Aj-e  you  listening? 


TOM  DOWNEY  RECEIVES  COVETED 
AWiVRD  FROM  HADASSAH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

<  .■ 

Mr.  WOKFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleasiiMs 
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an  iinpoi'tant  honor  and  recognition  of 
achievement  that  was  recently  bestowed 
on  our  colleague,  Thomas  Dowhkt,  of 
New  York's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

On  Sunday,  April  4,  Tom  Downey  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Myrtle  Wreath 
Award  by  the  Suffolk  Region  of  Hadas- 
sah,  which  has  a  membership  of  more 
"than  2,500  in  23  chapters  in  Suffolk 
County. 

The  Myrtle  Wreath  citation  of  honor  k 
a  distinction  bestowed  on  an  individual 
whose  outstanding  perfoiTnance  has  re- 
sulted in  distinguished  contributions  to 
society  in  his  specific  field.  It  is  derived 
from  the  word.  Myrtle,  which  is  the 
English  translation  of  "Hadassah,"  and 
represents  an  everlasting  perennial  vine 
indigenous  to  Israel. 

Downey  was  cited  for  his  work  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging,  in 
particular  his  concern  for  the  economic 
problems  facing  senior  citizens.  In  pre- 
senting the  award,  Mrs.  Morris  M. 
Mathews,  president  of  the  Suffolk  Re- 
gion of  Hadassah,  said: 

You  are  our  neight>or,  our  friend,  our  Con- 
gressman, representative  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict.  You   are  unique   In   many   ways  .  . 
Tou  are  a  credit  to  Suffolk  County  as  our 
Congressional  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join 
in  recognizing  the  contributions  and 
talents  of  our  colleague,  Thomas 
Downey. 


SEWARD  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO 
COMMEMORATES  "LA  BATALLA  DE 
PUEBT.A"  HONORING  THOSE  WHO 
WROTE  THE  GLORY  OP  PUEBLA. 
MEXICO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  114  yeare  ago, 
a  brave  and  valiant  Mexican  people, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  defeated  the 
French  forces  of  Napoleon  in,  at  the  city 
of  Puebla  and  struck  a  blow  for  all  peo- 
ples, then  and  now,  fighting  for  their 
freedom  and  dignity.  On  May  5,  1862, 
Cinco  de  Mayo  as  the  revered  date  is 
known  in  Mexico,  a  Mexican  force  of 
4,000  irregular  troops  armed  with  anti- 
quated weapons,  repulsed  a  weU- 
equipped  and  well -provisioned  Fi*ench 
army  of  6,000  and  temporarily  hailed  tlie 
French  occupation  of  Mexico. 

Napoleon  III  had  designs  on  regaming 
an  American  colony  and  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity as  the  beleaguered  government  of 
Benito  Juarez  defaulted  in  payment  of  its 
debt  to  foreign  powers.  France,  along 
with  Great  Britain  and  Spsdn  signed  a 
convention  in  1861  for  joint  intervention 
in  Mexico  and  Napoleon's  agents  per- 
suaded Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian 
of  Austria  to  accept  the  throne  of  Mexico 
once  the  foreign  conquest  of  Mexico  wais 
completed. 

Spanish  troops  landed  in  Veracruz  in 
December  1861,  followed  by  the  British 
and  pVench.  Benito  Juarez,  the  full- 
bloode<l  Zapotec  Indian  rallied  the  Mexi- 
can pec*ple  to  fight  and  defend  their  poor 
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natloa  against  the  mii  ht  of  .  the  most 
powerful  natioiis  in  thb  world  at  that 
time.  Fortunately  for  M(  «ico,  the  British 
and  Spanish  had  limitel  objectives  and 
did  not  support  the  French  efforts  bo 
conquer  Mexico  and  subjugate  it  to  a 
foreign  power. 

The  victory  of  the  Mi  «ican  people  6a 
Cinco  de  Mayo  at  the  toi  m  of  Puebia  was 
short-lived  because  Uie  ]  ^rench  eventual- 
ly succeeded  and  in  June  1863  entered 
Mexico  City  victorious.  I  Iventually  Maxi- 
milian became  Emperor  and  ruled  until 
1867  when  Juarez'  forces  finally  defeated 
the  foreigners.  Althougll  short-lived^  the 
Mexican  victory  at  Pu<bla  became  the 
symbol  for  all  peoples  w  ao  believe  in  in- 
dependence and  the  rig  it  of  all  nations 
to  settle  their  own  affair  ;,  who  decry  for- 
eign intervention  and  <  omination,  who 
believe  in  human  dign  ty,  who  believe 
that  strong  faith  in  a  righteous  cause 
can  overcome  tremendous  obstacles.  The 
spirit  of  Cinco  de  Maycj  caiTied  Mexico 
to  new  heights  and  helfaed  forge  a  new 
order  which  is  today  reflected  in  the 
character  of  the  Mexican  nation 

In  this  Bicentennial 
tion's  independence,  it 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave 
of  Mexico  who  told  the  world,  as  did  our 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  that  hiunaii 
dignity,  self -determlna  Ion,  and  inde- 
pendence will  prevail  ojirer  the  tyranny 
of  foreign  domination 


ear  of  our  Na- 
fitting  that  we 
.d  proud  people 


FtlOM 


AMENDMENT  TO  STI^IKE 
WEAPONS  FUNDS 
THORIZATION  FOR 
1977 


HON.  BEULA  S  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YO  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATlVES 


Tuesday,  May 


NUCLEAR 

ERDA  AU- 

FISCAL  YEAR 


4,  1976 


le  effect  will  be, 
a  full  and  rea- 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ERDA 
authorization  measure  tve  will  be  con- 
sidering on  Thursday,  :  JJl.  13350,  con- 
tains a  major  defect:  it  combines  both 
nuclear  weapons  activi  ies  and  civilian 
energy  program  authorizations  in  the 
same  bill.  In  my  view  t 
once  again,  to  prevent 
soned  discussion  of  Afaierican  nuclear 
weapons  policy. 

During  debate  last  ye  ir  on  fiscal  year 
1976  ERDA  authorization,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  nuclear  weapons 
authority  from  the  bill  so  that  it  could 
be  considered  as  a  sepai  ate  matter.  More 
than  100  Members  of  tlais  House 
supported  that  amerdment.  Several 
Members  w  ho  voted  agi  ,inst  the  amend- 
ment expressed  strong  support  for  tlie 
concept  of  separate  au  .liorizations  and 
suggested  that  it  could  je  done  for  next 
year. 

In  order  to  help  resoh  e  this  problem  of 
incompatibility  in  ERD  ^  authorizations, 
I  initiated  a  letter  on  March  21.  1976. 
t3  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Ersrgy  Committee 
which  was  cosigned  by  I  4  Members.  Not- 
ing statements  of  supi  ort  for  separate 
authorizations  made  d  u-ing  the  debate 
last  year — including  remarks  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  itself — the  letter 
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urged  the  committee  to  submit  separate 
authorization  bills.         .     , 

However,  on  April  13  the  committee 
chairman.  Senator  Pastore,  responded 
that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  make  the 
change. 

It  seems  that  we  will  always  be  told 
that  "this  year"  is  too  late  to  make  the 
change  and  that  we  must  wait  for  next 
year. 

Well,  next  year  is  upon  us  and  no 
change  has  yet  been  made.  I  therefore 
intend  to  offer  amendments  to  H.R.  13350 
on  Thursday  to  strike  the  funds  for  "nu- 
clear weapons  activities." 

My  intention  in  seeking  to  strike  these 
funds  is  not  necessarily  to  reduce  ERDA's 
ultimate  nuclear  weapons  authorization, 
but  rather  to  have  them  included  In 
separate  legislation.  This  will  enable 
Congress  to  examine  important  nuclear 
weapons  issues  apart  from  unrelated 
civilian  energy  issues. 
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REFORM  OF  THE  RAPE  LAWS  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


fleers  au<l  medical  psreonnel.  The  bill  might 
be  revised  to  require  that  all  federal  officers 
a£eig;ned  to  investigate  sexual  assault  cases 
under-jo  proper  training  in  dealing  with  sex- 
ual assault  TlcUms.  The  District  of  Columbia, 
by  the  way,  is  considered  to  have  one  of  thn 
best  training  programs  and  sexual  aasajlt 
units  in  tlie  country. 

The  prohibition  on  admittiag'  into  trial 
evidence  of  a  victim's  past  sexual  history  is 
an  Important  step  in  eliminating  discrina- 
nation  of  victhns  in  the  courts.  Anotlior 
problem  in  this  area  Is  the  degree  and  B«rt- 
ure  of  corrobatlve  evidence  required  to  find 
an  ofiTender  guUty  of  sexual  assault.  Several 
years  ago,  a  local  Judge  ruled  that  the.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  corrobor.ition  retjuire- 
meuts  were  uiiconstituticnal.  We  do  not 
know  whether  similar  requirements  were  or 
are  in  force  in  other  federal  jxuisdlcUous. 
This  id  something .  you  may  want  to  look 
into. 

Finally,  I  am  enclosing  a  publication  on 
rape  which  was  developed  by  NLC.  If  we  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  call  us. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Slateb 
Director,  Otp.ce  of  Federal  Relations. 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

op    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  is  the  second  in  a  series 
which  I  plan  to  offer  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  series  deals  with  re- 
sponses I  have  received  in  regard  to  H.R. 
13237,  a  bill  to  revise  the  rape  provisions 
in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

I  have  received  very  substantive  feed- 
back from  many  groups  expressing  in- 
terest in  the  bill. 

CcMmments  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Donald  Slater,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Relations  with  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  They  follow: 

Dear  Congressman  Moaklet:  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
on  yoxtr  bill  to  revise  chapter  99  of  title  18 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  Reform  of  rape  laws  at  the 
federal  level  Is  long  overdue  and  should  In- 
deed contribute  to  further  action  by  states. 

The  attempt  to  redefine  rape  as  a  non- 
specific sexual  assault  and  to  establish  vary- 
ing sentences  for  sexual  a-ssault  and  sexual 
contact  is  commendable.  We  suggest  that 
you  examine  the  Colorado  and  Michigan  laws 
which  establish  degrees  of  sexual  assault. 

We  do  have  some  reservations  about  Sec- 
tion 2032(d)  regarding  sexual  contact  and 
sexual  penetration  with  persons  under  tlie 
age  of  eighteen.  Many  girls  and  boys  under 
eighteen  are  fully  capable  of  giving  consent 
to  sexual  contact  and  sexual  penetration. 
The  board  concept  of  "statutory  rape"  In 
jour  bill  may  lead  to  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
law.  Wc  would  suggest  that  the  age  be  low- 
ered or  that  the  crime  be  redefined  to  get 
at  the  speciflc  problem — sexual  abu.se  of 
children  by  adults. 

Wi",h  respect  to  medical  examinations  and 
law  enforcement  investigative  practices, 
most  studies  of  rape  victims  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  the  sex  of  the  investigators  that  Is 
important,  but  their  sensitivity  to  the  vic- 
tim. Certainly  a  doctor  or  an  officer  of  the 
same  sex  shoiild  be  available  if  the  victim 
requests  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  guar- 
antee that  he  or  she  wUl  conduct  the  ex- 
amlnjition  or  luvestigatjon  in  a  sympathetic 
and  ^killed  manner,  Th?  critical  issue  is  ap- 
propriate selection  and  training  of  police  cf- 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON    . 

OF   OHIO  ■     .  '   ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

T^sday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Sepaker,  Rev. 
Melvln  Woodard  is  the  vei-y  respected 
minister  of  tiije  Peoples  Baptist  Church 
in  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  He  recently  sent  me 
the  following  poem  which  he  has  writr 
ten  and  I  think  it  is  a  marvelous  testi- 
monial to  his  patriotism  and  his  faith: 

The  Bicentennl^l  or  America 
(By  Melvin  Woodard) 
Two  hundred  years  we've  marched  along 
Two  hundred  years  we've  rung  our  song 
With  Ood  as  our  Leader:  Jesus  Christ  our 

Guide 
We  marched  to  victory,  we'll  not  lose  our 

stride. 

Two  hundred  years  of  struggle  and  pain. 
But  Oh!  the  wonders  of  life  we've  gained 
The  road  of  life  was  somfe  times  rough 
We'll  march  right  o^,  till  God  says,  "enough". 

Whv   should   we  jrear  "whate'cr    the  future 

hold? 
Our  Father  will  guide  us,  wc  shall  reach  our 

goal. 
The   mountains   are   liigh.    the   valleys   low; 
We'll  keep  on  marching  as  we  onward  go.  ■ 

America  the  beautiful;  America  the  great. 
We'll  march-  right-  oa  -to  Heaven's  Gate    •' 
For  God  Himself  is  on  our  side. 
With  us  forever.  He  will  abide. 

.And  now  we  thank  Thee,  our  God  above, 
For  having  blessed  us,  with  undying  love    - 
To  Him  we  give  our  heartfelt  praise 
And  bless  His  Name  through  all  our  days. 

May  all  the  people  say   "In  God  we  trust" 
For  the  many  blessings  He  has  given  us 
May  we  learn  to  love  as  He  has  said. 
And  by  His  Spirit  may  we  aU  be  led. 

Until  we  reach  our  home  in  Heaven  above 
Where  there  is  peace,  Joy,  and  undying  love 
For  God  has  promised  th£.se  things  to  man; 
We  must  obey  Him,  for  we  know  that  we  cap. 

And  now  my  friends,  may  I  say  tinto  you. 
Let  us  obey  His  Word,  and  he'U  bring  ua  thrui 
For  none  of  His  promises  wUl  ever  ffiil.  , 
Let'5   keep   on   marchJPg,    the    Heavenward 

trail. 
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MARXISTS  COORDINATE  ANTI- 
CHOiB  CAMPAION     -  ..;. 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

■^  OF   GEORGIA 

•       IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  Rta>RESENT.4'KViEi8 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  ^McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment," as  the  Soviets  like  to  term  their 
propagandists,  agents,  and  stooges,  have 
decided  to  make  their  anti-Chile  cimi- 
paign  a  priority  for  1976. 

The  propaganda  campaign  on  a  world- 
wide basis  is  being  coordinated  princi- 
pally through  the  World  Peace  Council — 
WPC — the  €k)viet  Union's  principal  in- 
ternational front,  which  set  forth  the 
tone  of  the  attack  on  the  anti-Commu- 
irist  Government  of  Chile  at  a  meeting 
of  its  presidential  committee  in  June 
1915.  llie  rhetoric  Is  one  we  have'heard 
echoed  in  the  literature  of  a  number  of 
U.S.  groups  and  in  some  of  the  mass 
media:  ' 

The  great  majority  of  the  Chilean  popula- 
tion demonstrate  by  their  growing  anti- 
fascist Btniggle  that  the  Jimta  represents 
only  the  most  aggressive  anti-national  and 
antl-patriotlc  interests  of  the  multinational 
monopolies.  They  rule  by  repression  and 
terror  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  "big  lie"  technique  of  the  Com- 
munist totalltarians  completely  Ignores 
the  findings  of  Independent  American 
polls  taken  in  Chile  which  demonstrated 
overwhelming  and  widespread  support 
for  the  military  government  which  pre- 
served Chile  f  rwh  the  Leninist  coup  being 
prepared  by  Salvador  Allende  and  his 
Cuban-  and  Soviet-backed  PoptUar  Unity 
coalition.  The  Soviets  have  developed 
over  the  years  an  extensive  netwpiic  of 
contacts  among  Marxists  of  various 
types,  and  among  certain  types  of  "lib- 
erals" who  look  no  further  than  the  sur- 
face of  issues. 

The  Soviet-dh-ected  propaganda  cam- 
paign is  directed  at  obtaining  the  (H?ti- 
mum  media  coverage  for  their  line  whldi 
presently  is  concentrating  on  attacking 
non-Communist  and  anti-Communist 
nations  as  "Fascist,"  "repressive,"  "ex- 
ploitive," "racist,"  "torturers,"  or  what- 
ever other  term  can  be  dredged  up  from 
the  propagandists'  manuals. 

The  Soviets  recognize  that  in  the 
Western  coimtries,  the  governments  are 
responsive  to  public  opinion — or  what 
they  perceive  as  public  opinion.  And  they 
attempt  to  manipulate  governments 
tlu-ough  pressure  in  the  mass  media  and 
from  certain  amenable  "public  ophiion 
makers."  As  the  WPC  itself  stated: 

World  public  opinion  has  greater  re- 
spctnslbllity  and  greater  power  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  can  turn  the  tide  against  the  arma- 
ments profiteers,  the  cold  warriors,  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind. 

Now  we  who  sen^e  as  national  legis- 
lators are  again  the  targets  for  a  pres- 
sure campaign.  The  National  Coordinat- 
ing Center  in  Solidarity  with  Chile — 
NCCSC — ^which  I  documented  last  year 
from  secret  Communist  Party  publica- 
tions as  the  Communist  Part.v,  U.S.A.'s 
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own  front  <»'ganizatt<m.  Is  ergtudzing  a 
"National.  Legislative  ;  Cotdtrente  on 
Chile."  to  be  held  May  16  and  17  at  Gon- 
zaga  High  Sohooil,  900  North  Capitol 
Street  here  in  Washington. 

Under  the  slc^an  "Come  to  Washing- 
ton," the  NCCSC  plainly  «tates  their 
need  to  persuade  Congress  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate that  America  should  support  Chile's 
Marxist-Leninists  and  terrorists  who 
formed  AUende's  Popular  Unity  regime. 
In  their  own  words: 

Letters  and  telegrams  cannot  compare  in 
effect  to  tbe  personal  presence  of  a  Congress- 
person's  constituents  before  him  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  an  Important  catise.  We  must 
take  full  advantage  of  the  extra  sensitivity 
that  members  of  government  feel  durliig  an 
election  year  to  the  concerns  of  those  who 
put  .them  in  ^3ce. 

They  continue  by  stating  that  their 
movem^it  "must  prove  to  Congress"  that 
cutting  off  aU  U-S.  support  to  the  antt- 
Commimist  government  of  Chile  "is  an 
important  issue  in  this  country  today." 

As  a  tactical  lever  to  persuade  tis  to 
listen  to  their  line,  the  NCCBC's  delega- 
tions will  present  the  Popular  Unity  rev- 
olutionaries as  "those  who  sought  to  let 
Chile  take  her  own  path" — not  mention- 
ing the  quantities  of  Soviet  hand  gre- 
nades, automatic  assault  rifles,  machine 
guns  and  ammunltlCHi  smuggled  In  to 
AUende's  supportei-s  by  the  Cubans. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  anti-Chile  lobby 
asserts  "The  White  House,  CIA,  Mid 
many  multinational  corporations  *  *  * 
banded  together  in  common  cause  to 
overthrow  the  democracy  of  which  the 
Chilean  people  were  so  Justly  proud."  In 
fact,  the  Chilesm  military,  supported  by 
two  thirds  of  the  people,  acted  according 
to  the  Chilean  constitution  to  depose  a 
regime  which  was  acting  contrary  to 
that  Nation's  constitution  and  which 
was  preparing,  from  its  position  of 
power,  a  coup  against  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple. But  then  truth  is  irrelevant  to  a 
propagandist's  work,  and  the  other 
NCCSC  statements  are  equally  extreme 
and  Lnacciuate. 

The  National  Coordinating  Coiter  in 
Solidarity  with  Chile,  operating  from  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  room  516,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010  L 212/989-0085]  states: 

This  conference  will  take  place  at  a  time 
when  a  new  climate  of  opinion  on  C%dle  has 
emwged  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Only  1 
month  ago,  Congressman  Tom  Habkin  (D.- 
Iowa), Toby  Mofpett  (D.-Conn.),  and 
George  Miller  (D.-Callf.)  returned  from  a 
G-day  fact-finding  mission  in  Chile.  They 
confirmed  the  intensifying  violation  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  said  they  would  press  for  a 
cut-off  of  military  assistance  to  ChUe.  "As 
long  as  the  U.S.  keeps  aid  Sowing  through 
the  pipeline,"  they  stated  at  a  press  confer- 
ence upon  their  return,  "there  is  no  deter- 
rent to  the  junta's  repressive  human  right-s 
policy." 

Their  pledge  adds  important  weight  to  the 
.already  strong  possibility  that  if  we  act  no<^, 
Congress  will  decisively  .move  this  year  to 
cutoff  military  aid  and  limit  ecMiomlc  aid. 
It  is  our  responsibUity  to  prove  to  Congress 
that  large  nmnbers  of  their  constituents  re- 
gard human  rights  in  Chile  as  an  issue  of 
deep  concern  in  this  election  year. 

The  NCCSC's  "National  Legislative 
Conference  on  Chile"  has  three  general 
goals.  First  is  blocking  "all  forms  of  mili- 
tai-y  aid."  This  includes  att«npting  to 
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stop  delivery-  of  items  whose  contracts      * 
Wert-   cunpa^tM    before    the   ^ei^ie^'  ■  '  *'-^ 
amendment  to  the  military  aid  Mil;  8t(K>-. 
ping  all  toUning  of  Cbllean  military  per- 
sonnel by  iOie  United  States,  and  prohib- 
iting direct  arms  sales  by  private  U.S.  i 
cc»npaxdes  to  Chile. 

Second,  the  anti-Chile  lobby  hc^ies  to 
cut  off  "all  forms  of  ecmiomic  aid,"  in- 
cluding the  food  for  peace  program, 
which  provides  direct  assistance  to  the 
pec^le  of  Chile,  and  OPIC  backing  for' 
new  investments.  It  is  almost  ironically 
amusing  to  see  the  jackels  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  and  the  NCCSC  criticizing 
Chile's  government  for  a  1975  inflation 
rate  of  340  percent  when  this  figure  is  a 
major  reduction  frcan  the  900  percent  in- 
.flatiCHi  under  Marxist-Leninist  Salvador 
Allende. 

Fch:  these. groups,  our  assistance  to 
Chile's  struggle  to  clean  up  the  econunic 
chaos  Itft  by  the  Popular  Unity  crew  is 
merely  "Increasing  the  burden  of  C^hile's 
people." 

The  NCCSC  professes  concern  over  the 
suspension  of  CSille's  trade  unions  which 
under  Allende  were  being  organized  into 
the  Cixnmunist  Party-controlled  Central 
heitOT  Union.  NCCSC's  professed  concern 
for  trade  unions  se^ns  rather  weak  in 
that  they  don't  even  use  imion  print 
shops  for  their  own  brochures  which  lack 
the  customary  "labor  donated"  excuse. 

Tlie  third  goal  of  t^e  anti-Chile  lobby 
is  to  cause  the  United  States  to  "admit 
Chilean  refugees  and  allocate  resettle- 
ment fimds." 

The  NCCSC  repoi-ts: 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  from  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees — Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  chairman — the  State  Department 
has  agreed  to  admit  a  "limited"  number  of 
ChUean  refugees  to  the  United  States.  •  *  * 
As  of  April,  1076,  only  35  refugees  and  their 
families  have  been  admitted,  •  •  *.  llie 
refugees  who  have  come  here  were  .-Ul  polit- 
ical prisoners.  •  *  *. 

The  "refugees"  who  have  been  allowed 
to  leave  Chile  are  the  manbers  of  the 
various  revolutionary  parties  which  com- 
posed AUende's  Popular  Unity  regime. 
The  Cliilean  Socialist  Pai*ty  which 
Allende  headed  is  a  Mandst-Leninist 
party  far  more  d^nly  violence-prone 
than  the  official  pro-Moscow  Chilean 
Communist  Party.  The  UJ3.  laws  prohibit 
the  entry  of  persons  holding  recent  or 
current  membership  in  Communist  or 
anarchist  or  fascist  totalitarian  orga- 
nizations. 

The  United  States  has  no  responsibility 
to  harbor  Chile's  revolutionaries.  Some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  who 
have  provided  sanctuary  for  the  Chilean 
Marxists  have  now  realized  their  mistake. 
Argentina  has  found  that  Chileans  who 
were  members  of  the  terrorist  MIR  orga- 
nization, and  of  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist parties  have  Joined  with  their 
EI^ .  terrorists  receiving  training  from 
Cubans  at  guerrilla  bases  in  remote  areas 
of  Argentina.  In  March,  Costa  Rican 
authorities  decided  not  to  extend  or  grant 
any  more  visas  for  some  3,500  Chileans. 
Apparently  Costa  Rica  has  grown  weary 
of  the  Chilean  expatriates'  making  tiielr 
host  country'  a  base  for  intemationtd 
subvei-sion. 

The  NCCSC  has  followed  the  usual 
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of  cospon- 

(ionference.  While 

disclaimer, 

or  identification 

is  qiUte  In- 

|aU  of  the  CPUSA 

in  the  CPUSA 's 

trade  union  to 

by  some  other 
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Rican    Socialist 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
is  controlled  by 
associated  wltii  the 

National  Assocla- 

Phlladelphla 
*>onsor   of   NCCSC 

1  [ostos  Community 
central  Committee 
theoretician). 
Commiinlty  of  the 
of   Washington, 
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practice  of  listing  a  member 
sors  of  the  upcoming 
the  list  contains  the 
"organizations  listed 
purposes  only,"  the  liajtlng 
accurate  in  that  nearly 
members  and  those  actite 
fronts  are  listed  by 
which   they   belong  or 
organization. 

The  published  list  of  skjon^ors  includes: 

Senator  James  Abourezli 

Congressperson  Bella  Atzug. 

Amherst  Action  Coalitldn 

Jose    A.    Alvarez,    Puerto 
Party    ( a    self -proclalme*] 
revolutionary  party  whlcl  i 
the  Cubans  and  wh'.ch  Is 
FALN  terrorists). 

Chauncey  A.  Alexander 
tlon  of  Social  Workers. 

Harry     Amana,     columnist 
Tribune    (and  previous 
activities). 

Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker, 
College,  CUNY  (CPUSA 
member  and  leading 

Father  Henry  L.  Atkins, 
Advent,   Episcopal    Dlocea  s 
DC. 

Nornut   Becker.    War 
former  "antiwar"  leader 
tlve     In     the     CPUSA-d 
Coalition  for  Peace  and 

Jere   Behrman,    Chairman 
nomics.  University  of 

Paul  Bennett,  M.S.W. 

Philip  Berrlgan. 

Daniel  Berrlgan.  S.J. 

Kathy  Blee,  CALA  (a 
Chile  group). 

Llsal  Blockstein,  Bual  . 

Anne  Braden.  Southern 
aganda  &  Organizing   ( 
most  active  organizers  an(  1 
South) . 

Edwztfd  Bragg,  Vice  Pr 
(Drug    and    Hospital    W 
identified  as  a  CPUSA 
Is  a  previous  sponsor  of 

rran  Bright,  Church 

Charles  Brlody,  Bay  Area 
mittee  of   Concern  for 
national  chairman  of  the 
admitted  socialist      „ 

Congressperson  George 

John   Palrman  Brown, 
Institute    (Berkeley;    a 
NCCSC's  activities). 

Marion  Brown,  Dept 
nalism,  Univ.  of  Wlsconsii 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Buff,  Am  lerst  College. 

Alan  Butler,  Local  1,  Anjerlcan  Federation 
of  Teachers. 

Father    Anthony    J.    ciplzzl 
Emergency  Committee  (ai^ 
sponsor ) . 

Rev.     Marvin     Chandlei , 
Council  of  Churches. 

Sister  Connie  Charette, 
Community,  Davis. 

Diane  SpaugJi,  Chapel 

Noam  Chomsky,  MIT  ( 
Kat'onal    Coalition    to 
Unemployment) . 

Ruth   Gage -Colby 
ciliatlon  (and  Women's 
for  Peace  and  Freedom; 

Hon.  Larry  Connolly 
Maine  Legislature 

Christopher     R 
Justice     Project      (Clevel4nd; 
CPUSA's  National  Conference 
Cvitback  In  Military  Spendl  ng 

Sylvia  Crane.  National 
Repressive  Legislation  ( 
front) . 

Alexis  Colon,  President 
mcnt,  Hostos  Community 


(and 


organlz;  ition 


pt! 


Couyb  >are 


RiLslsters  League  (a 
f  om  New  Ym*  ac- 
opilnated  People's 
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Dept.   of  Eco- 
Penkisvlvania. 


JFadison,  WI.  anti- 

Brlth.  Madison,  WI. 
xistltute  for  Prop- 
one of  CPUSA's 
recruiters  in  the 
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Ecumenical  Com- 
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San     Francisco 

Catholic  Student 

:  iill  Peace  Center. 
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F  Ight    Inflation    & 
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League 
activist) . 
Representative, 
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sponsor     of 
for  a  Drastic 
in  1975). 
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Angela  Davis,  Co-Chalrperson,  National 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  Repres- 
sion (CPUSA  Central  Committee). 

Congressperson  Ron  Dell  urns. 

Arsh  Derbablan.  Michigan  Federatiou  of 
Teachers  (active  with  NCCSC  and  in  support 
of  the  CPUSA's  antl-de'ense  spending  drive) . 

Re-/,  rtevid  H.  Eaton,  All  Souls  Church, 
Unitarian,  Washington,  D.C. 

Father  Philip  Devlin,  Holy  Cross  Fathers. 

Joan  Elbert,  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned 
(an  "antiwar"  group  led  by  Don  Luce,  previ- 
ously a  propagandist  with  the  Indochina  Re- 
source Center) . 

Abe  Felnglass,  International  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (identified 
CPUSA  member) . 

Mon.  James  B.  Flynn,  Comm.  on  Social  Jus- 
tice, Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
(NCCSC  supporter) . 

Stanley  Faulkner,  World  Peace  Coimcll  (an 
international  Soviet-controlled  Communist 
front.  Faulkner,  also  a  zaember  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  serves  a  large  niunber 
of  Soviet  International  fronts.  Including  the 
International  Association  of  Democratic  Law- 
yers (lADL)  and  the  International  Jurldl- 
clal  Association.  Faulkner's  rank  In  the  Com- 
munist movement  is  Indicated  by  hts  assign- 
ment to  the  legal  defense  of  such  Important 
International  Communist  figuies  as  Mexican 
painter  and  attempted  ajtaassin  of  Trotsky, 
David  Sequelros,  and  currently  Chilean  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Luis  Corvalan. 

Lucy  Fried,  Coalition  for  Economic  Sur- 
vival (a  California  affiliate  of  CPUSA'S 
NCPIU). 

Moe  Poner,  Exec.  Secretary,  District  1199, 
Hospital  Workers  Union  (long  dominated  by 
the  CPUSA) . 

Jeffrey  Fox,  Vice  Prssldent,  Local  1600. 

Lawrence  L.  Oeller,  National  Ministries, 
American  Baptist  Church. 

Eugene  D.  Genovese,  University  of  Roches- 
ter (a  well-known  and  publicly  admitted 
Marxist) . 

Russell  W.  Gibbons,  Ass't  Editor,  Steel  La- 
bor, United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Patrick  E.  Gorman,  Secy.-Treas.,  Amalgam- 
ated Meatcutters  &  Butcher  Workmen  of 
North  America. 

Father  G.  G.  Grant,  S.J.,  Loyola  (active 
with  the  Chicago  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Crimes  of  the  Chilean  Junta  and  the 
NCCSC). 

Edward  Gray.  UAW,  Region  9. 

Jeanne tte  Harries,  WILPF  (Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  orig- 
inally a  pacia.^t  group  long  penetrated  by  the 
Communists). 

Fred  Harris,  Democratic  Presidential  Can- 
didate. 

Congressperson  Michael  J.  Harrington. 

Sister  Joan  Hartman,  Presentation  Sisters, 
Social  Justice  Committee. 

Nat  Hentofl  (a  Jazz  critic) . 

Rev.  WUl  L.  Hertfeld,  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church,  Oakland. 

Councilman  Robert  M.  Hernandez,  City 
Coimcll.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Rev.  Lynn  Hodges,  N.  California  Ecumeni- 
cal Council. 

Father  Bill  Hogan,  Chicago  Metro  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned. 

Rfev.  Glends  B.  Hope,  San  Francisco  Young 
Adult  Network. 

Russell  Johnson,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Boston. 

Clarence  Kailin,  APSCME  Local  171,  Madi- 
son, WI  (a  veteran  of  CPUSA's  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  and  local  leader  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Democratic  Spain,  headed  by 
Stanley  Faulkner) . 

John  Kailin,  co-editor,  Labor  Today  (the 
monthly  publication  of  CPUSA's  trade  union 
penetration  front.  Trade  Union  Action  and 
Democracy  (TUAD)). 

Prof.  Mark  Kesselman,  Dept.  of  Political 
Science,  Columbia  Univeroity. 

Susan  Kinoy,  National  Association  of  So- 
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cial  Workers,  N.T.  (daughter  of  National 
lawyers  Guild  activist  Arthur  Klnoy;  former 
SDS  activist. 

Katherine  Knight,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Boston. 

Max  Kurz,  U.S.  Committee  of  Frlend-ship 
with  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
(CPUSA's  friendship  organization  with  the 
East  Germans) . 

Mrs.  Donneter  E.  Lane,  San  Francisco 
Council  of  Churches. 

Sol  Landau,  fllnunaker  (Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  associate  and  propagandist 
for  Fidel  Castro) . 

Len  Lear,  president,  Philadelphia  chapter. 
Amnesty  International. 

Dr.  Paul  Lehman,  American  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Foreign  Bom  (one  of 
the  CPUSA's  oldest  fronts,  now  reduced  now 
to  mere  letterhead  status) . 

Rev.  Art  Lloyd,  St.  Francis  House,  Madi- 
son, WI. 

Denlse  Levertov.  poet  (and  FCPJ  activist). 

Walter  Lowenfels,  poet  (and  CPUSA  mem- 
ber). 

Naomi  Marcus,  president,  WILPF  US.  Sec- 
tion, an  organization  active  with  PCPJ  and 
Internationally  with  the  Sovlet-controUed 
International  front,  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Federation  (WIDF). 

Jeanne  Martinez,  Women  Strike  for  Peace 
(an  organization  active  with  PCPJ  and  which 
works  Internationally  with  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation) . 

Eugene  McCarthy,  Presidential  Candidate. 

David  McReynolds,  War  Reslsters  League. 

Rev.  Alan  McCoy,  O.F.M.,  The  Franciscan 
Friers  of  California. 

Congressperson  George  Miller. 

Congressperson  Toby  Moffett. 

Charlene  Mitchell,  co-chairperson.  National 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  Repres- 
sion (a  CPUSA  front;  she  is  a  member  of 
CPUSA's  Central  Committee). 

Rev.  Ralph  Moore,  Co-Minister,  Christian 
Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leora  Mosston,  Esq.,  Civil  Liberties  Edu- 
cation &  Action  Project. 

John  C.  Moyer,  UNITAS,  United  Campus 
Ministries,  Berkeley. 

BUI  Munger,  Washington  Peace  Center. 

Sister  Joan  Murphy,  Ecumenical  Peace  In- 
stitute. 

Geoiige  B.  Murphy,  Jr.,  National  Represent- 
ative, Afro-American  Newspapers  (a  CPUSA 
activist  for  some  four  decades) . 

Craig  Newby,  War  Resisters  League,  Plains 
Regional  Staff. 

Robert  Nichols,  Resist. 

Dr.  Leo  Orris,  Assoc.  Prof.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Nyden,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Univ. 
of  Pittsburgh,  (a  lecturer  at  CPUSA's  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Marxist  Studies) . 

Grace  Paley,  Writer,  Resist  (and  self-pro- 
claimed anarchist) . 

Prof.  Howard  Parsons,  Dept.  of  Philosophy, 
Univ.  of  Bridgeport. 

James  Petras,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  State 
University  of  New  York. 

Elaine    C.    Potter,    president.    Cleveland 
Women  Speak  Out  for  Peace  and  Justice. 

Ellas  A.  Ramos,  School  of  Social  Relations. 
Ramapo  College,  N.J. 

John  and  Sarah  Cunningham,  actor  and 
actress  (and  identified  CPUSA  membei-s). 

J.  Metz  Rollins,  Sr.  Pastore,  St.  Augustine 
Presbyterian  Church 

James  Rowen,  A.ssistant  to  Mayor,  Madison, 
WI  (a  former  SDS  activist  credited  by  the 
underground  press  as  the  key  person  In  orga- 
nizing the  riots  which  led  to  the  bombing 
of  the  Army  Mathematics  Research  Center 
by  Karl  Armstrong  and  his  "New  Year's 
Gang.'  Eoweu,  exploiting  his  family  relation- 
ship with  a  former  presidential  candidate, 
is  organizing  Cuba  visits  by  American  "New 
Left"  activists  who  have  attained  elected  or 
appointad  public  ofilce) . 
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Patricia  Relf,  IHM,  Immaculate  Heart 
Community. 

Norman  C.  Roth,  UAW,  Local  6  (long  as- 
sociated with  CPUSA's  trade  union  publica- 
tion. Labor  Today) . 

Kathy  Rothschild,  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship  (a  cited  CPUSA 
front) . 

Frank  Rosen,  International  Vice-President, 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Work- 
ers (long  a  CPUSA-domlnated  union). 

Professor  Michael  Walt  Robin,  Cal.  State 
College,  Perma. 

Earl  Robinson,  American  Guild  Authors  & 
Composers. 

Paul  Ryder,  Campaign  for  a  Democratic 
Foreign  Policy  (formerly  the  Indochina 
Peace  Campaign) . 

Ray  Santiago,  Farm  Labor  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 

Eric  W.  Schmidt,  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Spain  (a  National  Lawyers  GiUld  activ- 
ist and  law  partner  to  Stanley  Faulkner  who 
participated  In  the  preliminary  plauiUng  for 
the  disruptions  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  1968. 

Rev.  Gustav  H.  Schultz,  Univ.  Lutheran 
Chapel,  Berkeley. 

Pete  Seeger. 

Ruth  Seidel,  writer. 

Dr.  Victor  Seidel,  Committee  to  Save 
Chilean  Health  Workers. 

Jeffrey    Segal,    National   lawyers    Guild. 

Dr.  Thomas  Skldmore,  Dept.  of  History. 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Mark  Sheldon,  United  Methodist  Office  for 
the  United  Nations. 

Hon.  Paul  Soglin.  Major  of  Madison,  WI. 

Dorothy  R.  Stefi'ens.  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  SecUon,  WILPF. 

James  Steele,  chairperson,  YWLL  (tbe 
CPUSA's  official  youth  arm) . 

Doris  Strelter,  Village  Trustee,  Maywood, 
IL. 

Helen  L.  Sobel. 

Morton  Sobel  (convicted  atom  spy  and 
CPUSA  member). 

Mark  Solomon,  executive  board,  Citizens 
for  Partic^ation  In  Political  Action. 

Rev.  Myron  Talcott,  University  United 
Methodist  Church.  Madison. 

Frank  P.  Teruggl,  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  Local  16. 

Esteban  Torres,  International  Department, 
UAW. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Treptow,  Chicago  State 
Vuiverslty. 

Rev.  Verne  Vicisk,  Madison  Campus  Minis- 
tries. 

John  Van  Eyck.  Mid-West  Regional  Direc- 
tor. Actors  Equity  Ass'n,  AFL-CIO. 

Robert  Weldenbaum,  Alderpcrson,  Madi- 
son, WI. 

Alexander  Wilde,  Dept.  of  Political  Science, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Warren  Widuer,  Mayor,  City  of  Berke- 
ley. 

Michael  WUkins,  M.D. 

Helen  Winter,  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(Central  Committee,  International  Affairs 
Secretary). 

Ruth  Wilson,  Social  Service  Workers  for 
Chilean  Freedom. 

Bernard  J.  Woolis,  Fur-Leather  Joint 
Board,  AFI^-CIO. 

Michael  D.  Yates,  UiUv.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Maurice  ZeltUn,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  IH 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  earlier  today 
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to  vote  on  tlie  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  9803,  the  Chfld 
Day  Care  Centers  Act.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  to  override  the 
veto. 

While  H.R.  9803  does  not  provide  the 
ultimate  answer  to  the  complex  problems 
surrounding  the  administration  of  fed- 
erally assisted  day  care  centers,  the  bill 
does  respond  to  the  immediate  emer- 
gency In  day  care  funding. 

Without  prompt  passage  of  HJl.  9803, 
those  day  care  centers  across  the  coun- 
try unable  to  meet  new  Federal  day  care 
requirements  would  be  forced  to  close 
their  doors  to  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing poor.  By  approving  this  legislation 
over  the  President's  veto,  those  of  us  In 
the  Congress  are  reasserting  our  com- 
mitment to  quality  (Lay  care.    . 

H.R.  9803,  which  authorizes  $125  mil- 
lion to  assist  day  care  centers,  will  main- 
tain current  services  for  some  2  million 
children  of  working  parents.  Legislation 
to  continue  quality  day  care  is  essen- 
tial both  to  working  parents  and  to  tJieir 
children.  But  in  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion responds  to  the  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  who  wish  to  reduce  the 
number  of  individuals  on  the  welfare 
roll.?.  By  enabling  parents  to  have  quality 
day  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  we 
are  encouraging  people  to  work,  wliiie 
saving  countless  tax  dollars  not  only  in 
welfare  costs,  but  in  related  services  for 
which  welfare  recipients  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
my  House  colleagues,  by  a  vote  of  301 
to  101,  successfully  ovenxxie  the  veto 
of  H.R.  9803.  Hopefully,  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  this  legislation  tomorrow, 
they  will  join  the  House  in  overwhelmh:g 
approval  of  this  measure. 


AWARDS  FOR  NONSEXIST 
TELEVISION  PR(XJRAMS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1976 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  certificates  of 
commendation  issued  by  American 
Women  in  Radio  &  Television — 
AWRT — Inc.  to  television  productions 
which  enhance  the  image  of  women,  and 
contribute  to  their  education,  represen- 
tation and  professionalism.  The  certifi- 
cates will  be  awarded  to  the  producer, 
network,  and  funding  sponsor  of  the 
programs  at  AWRT's  Silver  Armiversarj- 
Convention  on  May  6  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  programs  which  will  be 
receiving  certificates  in  next  week's  ini- 
tial presentation  include:  "Babe,"  co- 
producers  Norman  Felton  and  Stanley 
Rubin,  CBS;  three  ABC  programs, 
"Eleano'-  and  Fi'anklin,"  David  Susskind, 
producer;  "ABC  News  Closeup  on  Wom- 
en's Health:  A  Question  of  Survival," 
producer,  Marlene  Sandere ;  and  "Amer- 
icans All:  Dr.  Jane  Wright,"  producer, 
Tom  Bywaters.  On  PBS  the  programs 
scheduled  to  receive  the  awai'd  this  week 
include:      "Jennie,      Lady      Randolph 
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Churchill,"  Stella  Ruchman.  executive 
vice  president,  Thames  Tdevlsion; 
**Notorious  Woman."  producer,  Peter 
Rogers  of  BBC;  "Why  Me?"  producer, 
Joe  Saltzman:  and  "Anything  You  Want 
To  Be,"  producer,  Susan  Waj-ne.  In  addi- 
tion, the  3M  Co.,  and  A.T.  <:  T.  wiU  be 
receiving  the  certificate  of  commenda- 
tion for  their  funding  of  "Why  Me?" 
and  "Anything  You  Want  To  Be, ' 
respectively. 

American  Women  in  Radio  ti  Tele- ' 
vision,  Inc..  will  continue  to  be&tow 
certificates  of  commendation  upon  pro- 
grams which  meet  at  least  five  out  of 
seven  specific  criteria.  The  program 
must:  Deal  with  an  area  or  issue  of  con- 
cern primarily  to  women,  in  dialog,  dress 
and  situation;  give  a  new  pei"spective  on 
women  in  this  or  "some  other  society; 
contribute  to  the  future  improvement  of 
women — their  image,  position,  welfare 
and  aspirations'  show  women  in  a  true 
lii^t;  and  offer  a  role-model  to  which 
other  women  may  aspire.  In  addition  the 
program  must  have  been  produced  with 
professional  care,  attention  to  detail 
and  show  commitment  to  technical 
excellence. 

American  Women  in  Radio  k  Tele- 
vision, Inc.,  is  a  national,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  over  2,500  women  profes- 
sionalls'  employed  as  broadcasters, 
managers,  executives,  administrator.";, 
account  executives,  or  in  a  creative 
capacity  in  radio,  television,  broadcast 
advertising,  or  closely  alUed  fields.  Their 
board  of  directors  lias  chosen  the  above 
programs  as  recipients  of  the  award  upon 
recommendation  from  members  of  the 
broadcast  industry  and  public. 

In  Instituting  the  certificate  of  coni- 
mendation  program,  AWRT  Inc.  wishes 
to  encourage  Increased  efforts  by  the 
broadcast  industry  to  improve  and  en- 
hance the  image  of  women  as  portrayed 
to  their  broadcast  audience.  The  awards 
program  is  significant  because  the  elec- 
tronic media  industry  has  only  recently 
begun  to  recognize  th«it  stereotyped  por- 
trayals of  women  are  dishonest,  and  dis- 
tortions of  the  true  diversity  and  value 
of  women's  contribution  to  society.  Fu- 
ture award  plans  include  rec(^nitiou  of 
commercials,  films,  and  regional  pro- 
gi-aming.  I  hope  that  in  the  futui-e.  many 
more  programs  will  oualify  for  this 
award. 


THE  99TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NEZ 
PERCE  INDIAN  RETREAT 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
many  people  in  the  States  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  will  be  observing  the  99th  anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  masterly  mili- 
tary achievements  in  the  annals  of  our 
country — the  famed  retreat  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  led  by  Chief  Joseph,  in 
1877.  The  route  of  the  Nez  Perce  people, 
gi-eatly  outnumbered  and  under  almost 
constant    pi'essure    from    Government 


North    Arnica, 
lie  route  still  is 
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troope,  extended  for  i^ut  1.3d0  miles 

-  tbMNigh  srane  of  the  fiost  remote  and 
rugged  wilderness  in  ~ 

Even  today  much  of 
wild  and  inaccessible. 

Most  of  their  strategic  withdrawals, 
which  took  nearly  4  m  >nths.  was  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  Batt  es  were  fought  at 
Lolo,  Wisdom,  near  H<  nry's  Lake,  Can 
yon  Creek.  Cow  Island,  ind  the  final  bat 
tie  took  place  south  of  phinook.  There  is 
a  national  monument 
Battle  site  near  Wisdbm  and  a  State 
monument  at  the  flnil  battle  site  of 
Bear  Paw  near  Chino(^.  It  was  at  Bear 
Paw  that  Chief  Joseph  uttered  one  of  the 
most  touching  speeches ;pf  surrender  ever 
made,  ending  with  "Frdm  where  the  sun 

'now  stands,  I  will  flgit  no  more,  for- 

'  ever." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  ;his  year  the  Na- 
tion celebrates  our  B  centennial,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  initiate  iction  in  recogni- 
tion of  next  year's  cent  sniiial  observance 
of  Chief  Joseph's  histoi  ic  trek.  The  bill  I 

'  Introduce  today  provides  that  the  Ne?; 
Perce  route  be  reviewer  to  ascertain  Its 
potoitial  qualificationf  as  a  national 
scenic  trail  m  the  Nai  ional  Trails  Sys- 
tem, a  fltttog  memorial  to  these  hardy 
people. 


INDOCHINA— ONE 


YEAR  LATER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  lAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFOl  NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  "RESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  Afajj  4,  1976 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 

attention  of  my 

following  article  by 

Huglin,  entitled, 

Later." 

who  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  national 
international  affairs,  makes 
ill  his  article. 


the 


Huj;lin, 


Aa/ 


Mr.  JAOOMARSINC* 
would  like  to  bring  to 
f^low  colleagues  the 
my  constituent,  Henry 
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and  implement  unlficatibn  of  the  two  Viet- 
nams— thus -fulfilling  HO  Chi  Mlnh's  driving 
ambition,  which  coet  so  much  in  lives,  re- 
sources, and  agony. 

The  "peace"  which  came  to  Cambodia  ap- 
parently resembles  the  peace  of  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  even  more  so  in  Vietnam.  -Cam- 
bodia has  practically  been  sealed  off  from 
the  outside  world.  Under  a  totalitarian,  piurl- 
tanlcal,  ruthless  regime,  a  radical  restruc- 
tiulng  of  that  society  is  in  process — at  a  re- 
ported cost  so  far  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  other  great  suffering. 

The  other  Indochina  coiuitry,  Laos,  became 
a  "domino"  when — as  the  result  of  the  psy- 
chological blow  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam— the  Laotian  communists, 
backed  by  Hanoi,  took  over  and  lowered  an- 
other 'bamijoo  curtain." 

And  the  "domino  effect"  still  threatens  to 
apply  elsewhere. 

In  Thailand,  the  Hanoi-backed  Insurgency 
increases,  despite  the  Thais'  trying  to  play 
their  centuries-old,  wily  game — to  keep  Inde- 
pendent—of accommodating  to  the  realities 
of  power  In  their  area,  this  time  by  trying  to 
coine  to  terms  with  Hanoi. 

Now,  thirty  thousand  Vietnamese  troops 
are  reportedly  being  maintained  in  southern 
Laos  near  the  Thai  border,  and  training  Thai 
guerrillas  and  providing  them  with  arms. 
And  Hanoi  has  conducted  a  continuous.  In- 
tense propaganda  campaign  against  Thailand. 

There  Is  also  renewed  Insurgency  in  nearby 
Malaysia. 

So,  there  Is  understandable  grave  concern 
about  the  Hanoi  leaders  renewing  the  ex- 
pansionism they  have  pursued  for  decades 
and  seeking  regional  domination  by  force. 

Further,  Southeast  Asia  is  an  on-going  area 
of  Soviet-Chinese  geopolitical  rivalry.  Hanoi 
leans  toward  the  Soviets,  who  apparently  as- 
pire to  use  Vietnam  as  an  outpost  strate- 
gically flanking  China. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  In  the  area,  the 
Indochina  collapse  created  widespread  doubts 
as  to  our  country's  reliability  and  strength  of 
will.  And  this  questioning  has  been  deepened 
by  our  not  effectively  responding  to  the  So- 
viet-Cuban intervention  in  Angola. 

Vice  President  Rockefeller  reported  on  his 
return  from  a  recent  round-the-world  mis- 
sion the  issue  f<»emost  in  foreign  leaders' 
minds  was  out  coxmtry's  steadfastness. 

Yet.  we  Americans  have  not  absorbed  our 
Indoclilna  experience  objectively.  The  quick 
lesson  is  usually  given  as  "no  more  Vlet- 
nams."  Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  get  into 
another  "no-win"  situation — the  way  our 
leaders  played  Vietnam.  But  we  cannot  avoid 
future  challenges  elsewhere  in  the  world;  and 
we  may  well  not  be  able  to  avoid  deep  in- 
volvement in  other  crisis  areas,  if  only  be- 
cause all  other  alternatives  at  the  time  migiit 
present  wor.'^e  prospects. 

A  danger  a  year  ago  was  that  we  would 
over  react  to  Indochina's  fall  with  divisive 
recrlminatious  and  a  major  turning  inward. 
But  we  have  done  neither.  Yet,  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  regain  our  assurance,  with 
a  renewed  consensus  on  the  realities  of  the 
world  and  what  our  role  should  be.  And  we 
mfty  not  complete  this  renewal  until  some 
crisis  forces  us  to  do  so. 

Our  Involvement  in  Indochina  lasted  for 
decade.s.  The  many  and  profound  conse- 
quences of  the  ultimate  failure  of  our  basic 
objective  there — self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese — and  the  reflection  of  that 
failure  on  our  reliability  and  nerve,  may  per- 
sist for  decades,  too. 

Indochina  is  seldom  now  in  the  headlines 
or  confronting  us  on  ovu-  TV  screens;  but  our 
experience  there  will  long  haunt  us.  Hope- 
fully, as  we  continue  to  absorb  and  deal  with 
its  import,  we  will  become  wiser  and  not  Just 
turned  off  on  the  world  and  on  our  inescap- 
able, ou-gcying;  responsibilities  as  a  great, 
powerful  nation. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1976:  SOME 
RifiFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESHNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  MICHET..  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
been  necessarily  absent  from  the  session 
yesterday.  I  regretfully  missed  the  de- 
bate on  the  elections  bill.  I  was  paired 
against  the  measure,  however,  and  weald 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  my  unfavorable  view  of 
it. 

When  we  passed  the  elections  bill  of 
1974,  I  voted  against  it.  and  in  doing  so 
I  raised  several  issues.  I  said  it  was  an 
"incumbent  protection  act,"  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  expenditure  limitation, 
which  greatly  reduced  the  chances  of  a 
challenger  unseating  an  incumbent. 

I  said  it  would  -.veaken  our  party 
structures,  because  it  treated  them  like 
special  interest  groups  so  far  as  contri- 
bution^ to  candidates  were  concerned. 

I  said  it  gave  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  labor  unions,  and  I  cited  some  rather 
remarkable  statistics  drawn  from  some 
of  the  special  elections  which  had  been 
run  to  that  year,  and  which  showed  how 
the  union  machines  were  able  to  cir- 
cumvent contributi^  limitations  by 
manipulattog  the  rules  with  regard  to 
in-kind  contributions. 

I  called  for  limitations  on  honoraria, 
and  in  that  we  were  successful  in  getting 
an  amendment  adopted  wliich  limited 
the  size  of  honoi-aria  which  a  Senator  or 
a  Congressman  or  a  Federal  employee 
could  receive. 

There  were  any  number  of  other  prob- 
lems with  the  1974  bill,  and  I  pointed 
many  of  them  out  in  one  way  or  another. 

Now,  what  has  happened  since  then? 
Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  stepped  in 
and  threw  out  some  of  the  more  objec- 
tionable portions  of  the  1974  bill.  Just  as 
many  of  us  said  they  would.  They  threw 
out,  for  example,  the  expenditure  limi- 
tations, one  of  the  major  "tocumbent 
protection"  features  of  the  law. 

They  also  threw  out  another  of  those 
features,  the  method  of  selection  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  members. 
That  was  also  a  wise  move  in  my  view, 
but  sadly,  it  had  one  unfortunate  side- 
effect:  it  necessitated  the  Congress  tak- 
ing some  new  action. 

Tliat  action  is  tlie  bill  we  have  been 
arguing  about  tiiese  many  weeks  now:  It 
is  a  bad  bill.  It  overturns,  to  substfintial 
part,  the  PEC's  so-called  Sun-Pac  deci- 
sion, which  was  one  of  the  very  few  deci- 
sions that  body  had  made  which  was 
greeted  with  approval  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  the  ma.iority  party  could  not 
see  fit  to  allow  us  that  crumb,  and  so 
they  have  wi'itten  toto  the  new  law  a 
whole  series  of  restrictions  on  corporate 
solicitations  of  campaign  funds  which  I 
am  reliably  informed  will  cripple  many 
of  the  good  citizenship  programs  which 
many  of  these  companies  have  planned  to 
implement.  Some  reform. 

And  along  the  way,  the  drafters  of  this 
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bill  also  decided  to  throw  out  a  portion 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  permit 
unions  to  collect  political  contributiqps 
through  payroll  deductions  under  law. 
Such  provisions  are  now  gotog  to  become 
part  of  the  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dure, whereas  before  they  were  prohi- 
bited m  all  cases.  So  you  see,  the  unions, 
which  as  I  said  m  my  1974  remarks  re- 
ceived a  big  advantage  In  that  year,  have 
extended  and  consolidated  that  advan- 
tage in  this  legislation.  More  power  to  the 
labor  bosses :  Some  ref  onn. 

The  limitations  on  honoraria  were 
relaxed,  so  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hill  can  earn  a  little  more  money 
for  themselves,  and  a  particularly  hei- 
nous little  provision  has  been  added 
which  permits  anonjmous  campaign 
contributions  up  to  $50. 

That  little  gem  opens  the  door  for  the 
wholesale  circumvention  of  the  contri- 
bution limitations.  Now,  the  only  limita- 
tion is  on  how  many  $50  bills  and  plain 
envelopes  a  fat  cat  wants  to  bother  to 
combine  and  mail.  Some  reform. 

And  although  the  Supreme  Court  had 
said  that  Congressmen  could  no  longer 
appomt  Commission  members,  the  new 
bill  uses  a  number  of  other  devices  to 
make  the  commissioners  toe  the  line  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  In  parti- 
cular, they  will  have  to  toe  the  Itoe  for 
the  Cliairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  to  whom  they  must  now 
report  all  theu*  decisions  for  approval. 
The  chaii'man  of  the  House  Adnunistra- 
tion  Committee  just  happens  to  be  also 
the  chairman  of  Vie  Democratic  House 
Campaign  Committee.  Some  reform. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on.  AH  we 
needed  to  do  is  to  pass  a  simple  little  bill 
reconstituting  the  FEC  along  Imes  that 
the  Supreme  Coiu't  would  smile  on,  but 
instead  the  politicians  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  legislate  themselves  every  pos- 
sible advantage. 

They  took  out  all  their  frustrations, 
every  thing  the  PEC  h«id  done  which 
hampered  their  style  a  Uttl?  bit,  and 
changed  it  to  suit  themselves. 

Some  reform. 

A  good  many  of  us  have  for  years 
argued  against  the  constantly  gi-owing 
penchant  of  Congress  to  regulate  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  Among  other  things, 
we  have  frequently  cited  the  fact  that 
regulations,  whether  they  be  of  the 
OBHA  type  or  the  FCC  type  or  the  ICC 
type  or  whatever,  tend  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  powerful,  the  guy  with 
the  clout. 

It  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  little  guy,  we  have  said,  to  leave 
things  substantially  unregulated,  be- 
cause then  he  can  find  a  niche  and  he 
can  compete. 

But  alas,  it  seldom  has  happened  that 
way.  And  finally  tlie  Congress  has  got 
around  to  regulating  politicians,  and  just 
like  their  business  regulations,  tliey  work 
to  Uie  advantage  of  the  guy  with  clout, 
in  this  case  the  fat  cats,  union  bosses 
and  incumbant  Congiessmen. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  action. 
t  consider  it  imwise,  unethical,  unfair 
and  unjustifiable.  It  will  do  for  free 
elections  what  other  laws  have  done  for 
fi'^e  enterprise.  And  that  is  not  good. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   BHODC  ISLAND 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  exactly  2-months  before  the 
200th  birthday  of  this  Nation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, meetmg  at  Newport,  declared  the 
end  of  its  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Today,  great  celebrations 
are  bemg  held  to  Rhode  Island.  On  this 
occasion  I  have  pleasure  to  presenting 
for  the  CoNCRESSiONAL  Record,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Westerly  Sun,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  at  Westerly,  RJ., 
which  adequately  chronicles  tlie  events 
leading  up  to  the  first  declaration  of 
independence  among  the  13  origtoal 
colonies  to  America: 

1776 — Rhode  Island  Led  the  Way 

There  must  have  been  a  brlstUiig,  a  crackle, 
a  sparkle  in  the  air  around  Newport  that  flnt 
week  In  May  two-hundred  years  ago.  Then 
was  talk  of  separation  from  the  Crown  aftw 
years  of  humiliation  at  the  bands  of  fhe 
King  and  the  mother-country's  Royal  Gover- 
nors and  Colonial  administrators. 

Only  seven  years  earlier.  In  1769,  the  first 
overt  act  of  violence  took  place  when  Xb» 
British  sloop  "Liberty"  was  destroyed  at  New- 
port. Then  the  British  revenxie  schooner 
"Oaspee"  was  burned  to  the  waterline  In 
1769  and  the  first  blood  of  the  upcoming 
revolution  was  shed.  "HMS  Rose,"  a  British 
frigate,  was  sent  to  maintain  order  and 
blockade  the  sea  approaches  to  Narragansett 
Bay  in  1775,  and  Rhode  Island's  Esek  Hop- 
kins was  appointed  Commodore  of  the  United 
Colonies'  Infant  Navy.  In  November  1775, 
Colonial  Rhode  Island's  General  Assembly, 
deposed  the  Hon.  Joseph  Wanton  as  Colonial 
Ctovemor  on  account  of  his  continued  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  tiniest  Royal 
Colony  in  America  was  ready  to  act.  On 
Saturday,  May  4,  1776,  It  did. 

On  that  day,  assembled  in  Newport,  the 
following  Act  was  entered  upon  the  record: 

"An  Act  repealing  an  act,  entitled  'An  act 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  to  His 
Majesty,  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  in  this 
colony  and  dominion  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations;  and  altering  the 
forms  of  commLsslons,  of  all  writs  and  proc- 
esses in  the  courts,  and  of  the  oath  prescribed 
'oy  law. 

"Whereas,  in  all  states,  existing  by  com- 
pacts, protection  aud  allegiance  are  rcclpro- 
c.'il;  the  latter  being  only  d\ie  in  consequence 
of  the  former. 

"And  whereas.  George  tlie  Tliird,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  forgetting  his  dignity,  regard- 
less of  the  compact  most  solemnly  entered 
into,  r&tified  and  confirmed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thlk  colony,  by  his  illustrious  ances- 
tors; and  tni  of  late,  fully  recognized  by  him; 
and  entirely  departing  from  the  duties  and 
character  of  a  good  king,  instead  of  protect- 
ing, is  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  good  people 
of  this  colony,  and  of  all  the  United  Colonies, 
by  sending  fleets  and  armies  to  America,  to 
confiscate  our  property,  and  spread  fire,  sword 
and  desolation,  throughout  our  country,  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  submit  to  the  most 
debasing  RTid  detestable  tyranny;  whereby, 
we  are  obliged,  by  necessity,  and  it  becomes 
our  highest  duty,  to  use  every'  means,  with 
which  God  and  nature'  have  provided  us,  in 
support  of  our  invaluable  rights  and  priv- 
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Ueges;  to  oppose  that  power  wlilch  is  eiKrted 
only  fcr  our  destmetlon." 

So  It  was  that  two  (all  months  before 
representatives  of  the  United  Colonies  signed 
the  now-famous  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  signifying  their  Joint 
separation  from  the  Crown,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  lUkode  Island  made 
its  own  move  toward  independence. 

May  4th  is  a  day  for  Rhode  Islanders  to 
remember — not  solely  t>ecause  it  came  two 
fuU  HKHiths  before  the  Fourth  of  July  back , 
in  1776 — but  because  it  recognizes  a  group  of 
Rhode  Island  colonists  who  lead  the  way  in 
declaring  independence  for  the  future  United 
States  of  America. 

So  two  aK>nthB  before  our  country's  200th 
birthday,  we  salute  these  Rhode  Islanders — 
the  people  who  lead  the  way. 


H.R.  50:  AN  OVER\'TEW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  matteis  on  our  legisla- 
tive agenda  Is  consideration  of  H.R.  50. 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1976.  This  legislation, 
conceived  of  and  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, established  a  sophisticated  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  providing  full 
employment  to  all  Americans  who  want 
to  work,  while  promoting  the  conttouing 
growth  and  stability  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  an  informative  overview  of  the  bill 
that  appeared  m  the  April  issue  of  Focus 
magazine,  published  by  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies.  The  JCPS,  spon- 
sored by  Howard  University  and  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  and  nonpartisan 
organization  providing  research,  educa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  minority 
elected  oflacials.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
Focus  article  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Full  Emplot-mkkt  Act  of  1976 
(By  Representative  AuctTsrus  P.  Hawkxns) 

The  Congress  is  currently  considering  an 
economic  proposal  which  if  approved  wiU 
serve  as  the  pialicy  foundation  for  America's 
economic  futiu-e.  The  P^ll  Employment  aud 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976  ( H.R.  50  in  the 
House,  and  S.  50  in  the  Senate)  is  designed 
to  enable  the  economy  to  provide  genuine 
full  employment  opportunities  to  aU  adult 
Americans  able,  wilUng,  and  seeking  to  wori:. 
Additionally.  HJZ.  50  mandates  policies,  goals 
and  programs  for  promoting  the  lieallh  and 
consistent  growth  of  the  national  economy. 

Full  employment,  economic  growth  aud 
stablliy  are  Issues  which  hold  universal  in- 
terest for  the  American  people  regardless  of 
race,  religion  or  ethnic  background.  However, 
it  is  an  issue  which  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  black  community.  For  it  is  the  black 
community  and  the  black  worker  who  is  most 
threatened  by  the  peril  of  the  business 
cycle's  expansion-contraction  motion.  The 
black  community,  thus  becooies  the  victlc 
of  the  roller  coaster  ride  through  alternating 
periods  of  recession,  inflation,  and  rapid 
growth.  It  also  suffers  from  the  demoralizing 
consequence  of  the  inhumane  method  ap- 
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cycles.  Those  meth- 
faulty  economic 
rates  of  Mnemploy- 


12.S  percent,  a  1.21 
the  previous  month. 


piled  to  controlling  tbesfe 
'  ods  frequently  based  ^>on 
logic  often  lead  to  higl: 
ment. 

BLACK    J  OBI  ESSKESS 

AUhougli  the  natloi's  economy  shows 
gradual  signs  of  Improvement,  the  economic 
picture  in  the  black  con  munity  continues  to 
remain  bleak.  Nationall;  ^  joblessness  has  de- 
clined from  an  of&cial  1:  igh  of  8.9  percent  in 
May  of  last  year  to  7.5  percent  In  March  of 
this  year,  according  to  1  lureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  figures.  Bit  unemployment  in 
the  black  commxinlty  co  itinued  its  rise  until 
March  when  the  offlclitl  estimates  placed 
black  unemployment  at 
percent  reduction  over 

Nonetheless,  this  leave^  some  1.3  million 
black  workers  without  J  )bs,  according  to  the 
conservative  estimates. 

Regardless  of  the  flgu:  es,  black  Joblessnes.=: 
remams  at  astonishingly  high  levels.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  unemployment  in  the 
black  community  has  n(  it  been  below  6  per- 
cent since  1964,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  two-year  period,  19eH969,  black  unem- 
ployment has  remained  above  the  7  percent 
rate.  This  Is  the  official  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  count  for  the 
experience  of  all  eameis  In  black  families 
has  also  been  on  a  s  eaiXy  decline.  Male 
heads  of  families  with  ^ork  experience  the 
previous  year  dropped 
83  percent  between  1^69-1973:  tor  black 
female  heads  of  houseliolds  the  reduction 
was  from  61  percent  to  5  5  percent. 

MEN,  WOMEN,   rEENAGEnS 

wefe  and  continue   to 

laid  off  their  Jobs 

period.  The  inability  to 

becau  se  of  traditional  dls- 

le^ves  the  black  male 

hired — first    flred 


exc  eeded 


put 


Adult  black  men 
be  the  most  likely  to 
during  a  recessionary 
establish  seniority 
criminatory  practices 
In    the    perennial    last 
category. 

While  adult  black  m^n 
to  be  laid  off  their  Jobs 
adult  black  women  wer(i 
out  or  stay  out  of  the  lab  or 
The  rate  of  unemployment 
heads  of  households 
male  heads  of  households, 
to  9.6  percent.  Simply 
black  women  who  servto 
primary  source  of  Income 
greatest  level  of  Joblessness 
breadwinner,  black  or  vhite 

The  teenage  iinemplo]  ment 
tionaily  the  highest  of 
expected  it  soared  during 
black  youths  shouldered 
share  of  that  burden 
national  rate  of  teeenage 
19.1  percent,  black 
amounted  to  35.9  percent 
ficial  BLS  estimates.  In 
bers  of  young  people,  bofrh 
,  are  behig  denied  the 
wage  earners  In  a 
employment     a 
citizenship. 

Clearly  the  black 
proportionate    burden 
economic  recessive  cycle 
ployment,  diminished 
the    negative    spin-offs 
economically  depressed 
black  workers  constitute 
labor  force  they  accouD  t 
cent  of  the  number  of  It  bor 


were  most  likely 
touring  the  recession, 
most  apt  to  drop- 
force  all  tc^ether. 
for  black  female 
that  of  black 
by  10.9  percent 
this  means  that 
as   their  famUy's 
suffer  from  the 
of  any  primary 


es 
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HUMANISTIC 

The    economic    plight 
viewed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
as  being  the  result  of  a 
means  to  income.  As  he 
was  the  use  of  being  able 
gated  lunch  counter  if 
purchasing  power  to  pay 


any 


rate  is  tradl- 

category,  and  as 

ttie  recession:  again 

a  disproportionate 

March,  while  the 

imemployment  was 

unemployment 

according  to  of- 

4ffect,  massive  num- 

black  and  white, 

to  become 

wliich  considers 

aspect     of 


teei  age 


opj  ortun^ty 
society  wh'  ' 
fundsi  nentnl 


com|n\iuity  bears  a  dls- 
a    result   of    the 
the  form  of  unem- 
pt#chasing  power  and 
resulting    from    an 
qondition.  For  while 
12  percent  of  the 
for  over  30   per- 
force dropont-s. 
cIfitalism 

of    the    poor    was 

Slartln  Luther  King 

la  ;k  of  the  productive 

explained  it:  what 

to  sit  at  a  desegre- 

^u  didn't  have  the 

for  the  lunch?  Dr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

King  en^loned  the  solution  as  full  employ- 
ment. The  Hawkins-Humphrey  Bill  is  as 
much  a  fulllillment  of  Dr.  King's  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  as  it  is  a  realization 
of  the  promise  of  the  original  Employment 
Act  of  1946  and  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities title  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Tlie  only  true  means  of  attaining  equal 
opportunities  in  this  land  is  to  assure  an 
individual's  right  to  employment.  For  equal 
opportunity  was  not  intended  to  be  con- 
sti-ued  as  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  poor 
or  unemployed  but  an  equal  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  nation's  vast  wealth.  Oddly 
enough,  this  view  parallels  that  expre-ised  by 
Laurence  Rockefeller,  who,  in  1973,  in  a  book 
titled  the  Second  American  Pei^olution,  urged 
a  "humanistic  capitalism"  under  which 
"there  is  full  opportunity  for  every  member 
(of  society)  to  contribute  to  the  society  and 
feel  wanted  and  needed  in  return." 

An  attempt  at  making  American  capital- 
Ism  more  humanistic  began  after  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  war  many  began  to  fear  that  the  end  of 
the  war  would  plunge  the  nation's  economy 
back  into  the  depression  which  characterized 
the  pre-war  economic  situation. 

It  was  the  contention  of  various  liberals 
that  the  capitalist  economy  could  be  saved 
by  economic  and  social  politics  to  provide  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Income.  De- 
veloped from  this  concern  was  the  original 
Full  Employment  Bill.  Although  supported 
and  encouraged  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  later  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  the  bill  encountered  stiff  opposition 
from  representatives  of  some  sectors  of  big 
business.  The  two  opposing  forces  reached  a 
compromise  in  the  form  of  tlie  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  The  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment was  thus  changed  from  a  full  employ- 
ment foctis,  to  one  which  emphasized  a  pro- 
vision of  "maximum  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  thoee  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
work." 

The  new  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Orowth  A>ct  seeks  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
original  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Several 
considerations  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
new  bill.  First,  in  1973  many  people  began 
to  feel  that  a  new  lawfully  enacted  mandate 
was  needed  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
1946  legislation.  Second,  those  of  us  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  began  to  voice 
concerns  about  the  nation's  ability  to  elim- 
inate racial  discrimination  in  the  provision 
of  equal  employment  opportunities.  Third, 
many  In  Congress  felt  that  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  overcome  administration  policies 
which  subscribe  to  the  Phillips  Curve  concept 
of  the  employment-inflation  tradeoff.  This 
was  reflected  in  administration  and  federal 
Reserve  Board  policies  which  sought  to  re- 
duce Inflation  by  increasing  unemployment. 

The  result  of  these  concerns  is  the  Haw- 
kins-Humphrey Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978. 

provisions 

The  Hawkins -Humphrey  Bill  Ls  de.«iKned  to 
provide  the  basis  for  fair,  stable,  and  long- 
term  growth  for  American  business  and  the 
national  economy.  In  addition  it  creates  a 
permanent  framework  Avithin  which  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Congress  are  directed  to  develop  the  macro- 
economic  goals  and  policies  necessary  to  pro- 
vide productive  employment  for  all  adult 
Americans  In  both  the  short  and  long  run. 

The  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  establishes  the  right  of  all  adult 
Americans  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work 
to  opportunities  for  useful  paid  employment 
at  fair  wages.  This,  in  effect,  de-scribes  and  de- 
fines full  employment  as  a  situation  imder 
which  there  are  employment  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  who  can  and  will  work.  A 
short-term  employment  goal  is  established  ut 
3  perce'it  adult  unemployment  to  he  nltaincl 
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as  prou\ptly  as  possible,  but  within  not  more 
than  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  Improvements  beyond  that 
level  will  be  pursued  as  long  as  there  are 
individuals  who  desire  work,  but  have  been 
unablo  to  find  employment. 

TowpTds  tliis  end  the  President  is  required 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  fiscal  pol- 
icy can  be  relied  upon  to  achieve  the  previ- 
ou.siy  est4>bllshed  economic  goals  and  prior- 
ities. Tills  should  include  policies  for  energy, 
transportation,  food,  small  business,  environ- 
mental improvement,  health  care,  educa- 
tion, day  care,  housing  and  other  vital  areas, 
The  Presidential  findings  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis  aud 
would  include  his  proposals  for  comprehen- 
sive anti-inflationary  methods  for  increasing 
productivity  and  purchasing  power. 

A  12-person  Advisory  Committee  on  Pull 
Employment  and'balanced  Orowth  would  as- 
sist the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in 
helping  to  establish  the  targets  for  full  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power, 
and  the  President's  proposal  to  the  Congress 
for  policies  and  programs  to  meet  those  goals. 

The  bill  mandates  a  Congressional  review 
of  the  President's  annual  fiUl  employment 
proposal.  Each  year  the  Congress  is  to  con- 
sider and  vote  on  a  Concunent  Resolution 
approving,  modifying  or  disapproving  the 
Presidents  plan.  Additionally,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

With  regards  to  monetary  policies,  H.R.  50 
requires  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Na- 
tion's central  bank,  to  submit  its  own  plan 
to  achieve  the  President's  proposed  goaki 
through  monetary  policy. 

In  recognition  of  the  economic  problems 
which  face  state  and  local  governments,  the 
bill  requires  the  development  of  policies  that 
facilitate  harmonious  economic  action  be- 
tween the  federal  government,  regions,  states, 
localities,  and  the  private  sector.  Further 
consideration  is  given  to  a  countercyclical 
grant  program  to  stabilize  state  and  local 
budgets  during  periods  of  recession  and  high 
unemployment;  including  employment  poli- 
cies to  reduce  chronic  unemployment  and 
under  utilization  of  resources  In  depressed 
regions  of  the  country  and  inner  city  areas. 
Provisions  for  the  extension  of  credit  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment  are  also  contained  in 
the  bill  to  facilitate  aid  to  depressed  regions. 

The  full  employment  bill  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  youth  employ- 
ment programs,  integrating,  improving  and 
expanding  existing  youth  employment 
programs. 

The  full  employment  bill  also  authoi-izes 
the  President  to  provide  Job  opportunities 
through  a  Full  Employment  Office  and  reser- 
voirs of  state,  local  and  private  non-profit 
employment  projects. 

STATUS 

In  general  the  bill  extends  and  amplifies 
the  economic  planning,  policies,  and  machin- 
ery established  by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  It  has  most  recently  been  approved  by 
the  Equal  Opportunities  Subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
House  and  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower,  Compen.sation 
and  Health  and  Safety,  where  it  is  expected 
to  be  approved  for  the  full  committee  shortly. 

The  prospects  for  passage  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  are  ex- 
tremely bright.  But  total  success  will  not  be 
attained  until  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  receives  'massive  public 
support.  For  legislation  of  this  magnitude 
requires  the  inspired  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  whose  consciousness  is  frequently 
enlightene>d  by  the  black  commxinity  and  its 
leaders. 
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HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker, '  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  April  1976  list  in- 
cludes: 

Agrlcvilture's  Implementation  of  GAO's 
Wheat  Export  Subsidy  Recommendations  aud 
Related  Matters.  rD-76-39. 

Grain  Reserves:  A  Potential  U.S.  Food  Pol- 
icy Tool.  OSD-76-16. 

Processing  Applications  for  Food  Stamps: 
How  Long  Does  it  Take?  Red-76-74. 

Opportunities  for  Improving  the  Effective- 
ness of  Rt^id  Transit  Grants.  RED-76-75. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  Local 
Development  Company  Loans  Are  Making 
Capital  Available — But  Other  Alms  Are  Often 
Subverted.  000-76-7. 

Potential  for  Using  Electric  Vehicles  on 
Federal  Installations.  LCD-76-206. 

Planninj,  Controlling,  and  Propriety  of 
Training  in  Region  VIII.  FPCD-76-31. 

A  Summary  of  Observations  on  Postal  Serv- 
ice Opei-atloios  from  July  1971  to  January 
1976.  GGD-76-61. 

Large  Contract  for  Purchase  of  Letter  Sort- 
ing Machines  by  U.S.  Postal  Service.  GGD- 
75-100. 

Opportunities  for  Reducing  Office  Copier 
Costs  in  Multi-Agency  Federal  Buildings. 
LCD— 76-109. 

Improvements  Needed  in  Accounting  Sys- 
tems and  Suggestions  for  Their  Accomplish- 
ment. FGMSD-76-42. 

How  the  District  of  Columbia  Might  Bet- 
ter Manage  Its  Tax  Compliance  Program. 
GGD-76-46. 

ACTION'S  Progress  Towaid  Meeting  ttie 
Goals  of  Its  Establishment.  MWD-76^. 

How  Federal  Programs  Affect  Migrant  and 
Sea.sonal  Farmworkers  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley.  MWD-76-65. 

Improper  Procurement  Practices  Used  in 
Leasing  Office  Space  in  Hammond,  Louisiana. 
LCI>-75-345. 

■rtie  National  Aeronautical  Facilities  Pro- 
gram: Issues  Related  to  Its  Cost  and  Need. 
LCD-75-329. 

Use  of  Cancer-Causing  Drugs  in  Food-Pro- 
ducing Animals  May  Pose  Public  Health  Haz- 
ard:  The  Case  of  Nltrofurans.  MWD-76-85. 

More  effective  Action  Needed  to  Control 
Abuse  and  Diversion  in  Methadone  Treat- 
ment Programs.  GGD-76-51. 

Recalls  of  Large  Volume  Parenterals 
(Liquid  Drugs  Administered  Intravenously 
or  by  Other  Non-Oral  Means) .  MWD-76-67. 

Comprehensive  Cancer  Centers:  Their  Lo- 
cations and  Role  in  Demonstration.  MWD- 
76-98. 

Conflicts  Between  State  Health  Insurance 
Requirements  and  Contracts  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Carriers.  MWD- 
76-49. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Fiscal  year  1975  and  1974.  ID-76-49. 
.  Lessons  in  Management:  Problems  in 
Petroleum  Procurement  and  Distribution  hi 
Southeast  Asia.  LCD-76-125. 

Management  Study  of  the  U.S.  luterna- 
lional  Trade  Commission.  GGD-75-89. 

U.S.  Agreements  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  ID-76-20. 

Student  Attrition  at  the  Five  Federal 
Service  Academies.  FPCD-76-12. 

Enclosures : 

Technical  Report  on  Survey  of  Factors  Re- 
lated to  Attrition.  FPCD-12A. 
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Review  of  Studies  on  Academy  Attrition 
and  Relate  Issues.  FPCD-76-12B. 

Characteristics  of  Academy  Students. 
FPCD-76-12C. 

Improving  the  Effectiveness  and  Efficiency 
of  Recruiting.  FPCD-75-169. 

Advertising  for  Military  Recruiting:  How 
Effective  Is  It?  FPCD-76-168. 

A  Contributory  Retirement  System  for 
MUitary  Personnel.  FPCD-76-43. 

Defense  Supply  Agency  Could  Reduce  War 
Reserve  Requirements  for  Medical  Items. 
LCD-76-405. 

Selection  of  a  Machine  Gun  for  Armored 
Vehicles.  PSAD-76-112. 

Increased  Disposal  Costs  Due  to  Unneces- 
sary Demilitarization.  LCD-76-218. 

Second  GAO  Report  on  Need  for  Better 
Control  over  Goverrmient-Furnished  Material 
Provided  to  Defense  Overhaul  and  Repair 
Contractors.  PSAD-76-78. 

Use  of  Dogs  In  Experiments  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Maryland.  PSAD-76-«0. 

Improvements  Needed  in  the  Navy's  Fleet 
Modernization  Program.  LCD-76-406. 

Use  and  Future  Availability  of  Excess  De- 
fense Articles  in  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. II3-76-8. 

Examination  of  the  Announced  Closure  of 
Frankford  Arsenal.  LCD-76-305. 

A-IO  Close  Air  Support.  PSAD-76-87. 

Navy  Sea  Control  Mission.  PSAD-76-67. 

SSN-688  Attack  Submarine.  PSAD-76-120. 

Stronger  Federal  A.sslstance  to  States 
Needed  for  Radiation  Emergency  Response 
Planning.  RED-76-73. 

Comments  on  the  Administration's  Pro- 
posed Synthetic  Fuels  Commercialization 
Program.  RED-76-82. 

Bellefonte  Nuclear  Plant.  PSAD-76-88. 

Review  of  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion's Contract  With  West  Virginia's  Rehabil- 
itation Environmental  Action  Program. 
000-75-69. 

Educational  Assistance  Overpayments,  A 
Billion  Dollar  Problem — A  Look  at  the 
Causes,  Solutions,  and  Collection  Efforts. 
MWO-76-109. 

Additionally,  letter  reports  are  sum- 
marized including: 

Status  of  Impounded  budget  authority  for 
18  proposed  rescissions.  ACQ-76-19. 

Confirmation  of  release  of  $127.1  million 
of  Impounded  budget  authority  required  to 
be  released.  ACG-76-20. 

Observations  on  administration  of  the 
Denver  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
lvrWD-76-104. 

Problems  in  developing,  Implementing,  and 
enforcing  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's regulation  of  the  price  of  natural  gas 
liquids,  such  as  propane,  butane,  and  natural 
gasoline.  08P-76-15. 

GAO  comments  on  the  proposed  modified 
contract  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor demonstration  project.  RED-76-96. 

How  the  General  Services  Administration 
can  improve  telephone  directory  and  operator 
assistance  information  for  Federal  agencies 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  LCD-76-111. 

How  the  manufacturer  requirement  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  was  being  applied  to  small 
business  firms  bidding  on  Defense  contracts. 
PSAD-'76-88. 

How  the  General  Services  Administration 
leased  the  Palomar  Financial  Building  in  San 
Diego  for  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
gional office  and  outpatient  clinic.  LCD-76- 
326. 

GAO  comments  on  the  Air  Force's  justifica- 
tion of  manpower  requirements  at  aerial 
ports.  LCD-76-217. 

Depreciation  charged  to  Government  work 
by  major  Defense  contractors.  PSAD-7e-65. 

Methods  of  allocating  costs  between  Holy 
Trinity  Hospital  in  Minnesota  and  Its  board 
and  care  facility  for  Medicare  reimbiu-sement 
purposes.  MWD-75-56. 

Investigation  of  wasteful  expenditures  at 
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Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri. 
FPCD-75-135. 

Department  of  Defense  policies  on  "moon- 
lighting" bv  military  personnel.  FPCD-75- 
136. 

How  many  Federal  Energy  Administration 
employees  are  involved  in  providing  Uiforma- 
tlon  to  the  press  and  the  public?  OSP-75-lO. 

Why  the  Department  of  Defense  chose  to 
buy  "choice"  instead  of  "good"  quality  beef 
to  feed  the  troops.  LCO-75-428. 

How  much  did  It  cost  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  the  pamphlet  "Hints 
from  Helolse"?  LCDV75-425. 

Management  of  tne  manganese  ore  stock- 
pile at  Demlng,  New  Mexico.  LCD-75-349. 

Expenditures  for  consulting  services  imder 
two  federally  funded  education  programs  In 
Massachusetts.  MWD-75-77. 

Army's  decision  to  stop  producing  MK  43 
rocket  grain  at  the  Badger  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin.  LCD-75-449. 

Was  the  audit  of  the  Illinois  Trauma  Pro- 
gram by  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  auditors  adequate?  MWD-75-86 

U.S.  Postal  Service's  practice  of  providing 
centralized  mall  receptacles  free  of  charge  to 
housing  developers.  GGD-75-92. 

Allegations  of  mismanagement  of  Feder,-! 
funds  at  the  Community  Health  Center, 
Baldwin,  Michigan.  MWD-75-89. 

Problems  hi  the  Boston  office  of  the  Eqvial 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
MWD-75-102. 

How  much  did  it  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  vacate  former  President  Nixon's  resi- 
dence at  Key  Biscayue,  Florida?  LCD-75-35i. 

Subcontract  award  for  procurement  of 
antlcolllslon  (Strobe)  Ughts  for  retrofit  of  the 
Navy  P-3  aircraft  was  made  properly.  PSAD- 
76-3. 

Problems  of  Automated  Functions.  Inc.  in 
obtaining  contracts  with  NASA,  the  Air 
Force,  and  tlie  Navy.  PSAD-76-1. 

Allegations  concerning  a  construction 
grant  to  Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory.  MWD-76-10. 

Answers  to  questions  about  the  Army's 
July  1974  reductlon-in-force  at  Picatlnny 
Arsenal,  Dover,  New  Jersey.  FPCD-76-11. 

Methods  used  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  obtain  teleprocessing  services  from 
the  Control  Data  Corporation.  LCD-76-106. 

Procurement  of  aircraft  wheels  and  brakes 
by  the  Air  Force.  PSAD-76-18. 

Corps  of  Engineers  procedures  for  accept- 
ing locksets  for  construction  projects.  LCD- 
76-318. 

GAO  supports  Army's  decision  to  curtail 
the  special  weapons  mission  at  the  Savanna 
Army  Depot,  Illinois.  LCD-76-410. 

Congressional  cuts  In  the  number  of  re- 
quired recurring  executive  branch  reports  to 
the  Congress  will  save  the  Government  $205,- 
000.  OSP-76-7. 

Navy  and  contractor  estimates  of  the  costs 
of  the  Navy  Air  Combat  Fighter  iF-18)  pro- 
gram. PSAD-76-53. 

How  Federal  highway  funds  are  spent  In 
West  Virginia.  RED-76-53. 

GAO  evaluation  of  the  DOD-Maritime  Ad- 
ministration study,  "adequacy  of  the  U.S. 
Shipbuilding  Industry  as  a  Mobilization 
Base. "  PSAD-76-58. 

How  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
administered  a  contract  with  Lear  Motors 
Corporation  for  development  of  a  water- 
based  working  fluid  turbine  automobile  en- 
gine. RED-76-51. 

Department  of  Commerce  plans  to  move 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration's National  Weather  Service 
Technical  Training  Center  from  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  to  Seattle,  Washington.  GGD-76-28. 

Procedures  used  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  aw^arding  a  contract  for 
protective  services  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  Brookhaven  Center.  B-180481. 

Information  on  the  Air  Force's  Advanced 
Logistics  System.  B- 163074. 
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Information  on  U.S.  auto  -notive  trade  with 
Canada  for  fiscal  year  I97I.  B-178239. 

Tbe  Department  of  Def(tnae  shoiilcT  eval- 
uate tlxe  desirability  and  need  for  Depart- 
ment-wide criteria  and  guidance  concerning 
swltcliboard  operators'  duties  and  staffing  at 
admliUstratlTe  switchboards.  LCD-76-118. 

Value  of  recreational  artWties  provided 
military  personnel  In  Hiwall  should  b« 
treated  as  compensation  Ir  evaluating  mili- 
tary pay.  FPCD-T6-29. 

How  to  improve  Depar  ment  of  Labor's 
Contractor-held  Property  ;ifanagement  Sys- 
tem. POMSD-7&-39. 

Legislation  needed  to  el  Imlnate  8-month 
limitation  on  stays  of  ve  erans  with  non- 
servlce-connected  disabilities  in  commnnlty 
nursing  homes.  MWD-76-9' . 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  needs  to  male  sure  that  com- 
munity block  grant  funds  tor  rehabilitation 
of  housing  are  used  primarl  ly.to  help  persons 
with  low  or  moderate  lnci»mes.  RED-76-77. 

Audit  of  the  Ltbrarj'  of  Congress'  Disburs- 
ing Officer's  account.  GGD  78-62. 

How  the  Bureau  of  Indlt  n  Affairs  can  im- 
prove Its  accounting  systeio.  FOMSD-76-15. 

ACnoi?  needs  to  strengi  hen  management 
control  over  personal  services  contract 
awarded  by  Peace  Corjjs  x>untry  directors 
and  Its  financial  dlsclosuis  system.  PSAD- 
7G-99. 

OAO  suggestions  for  la  proving  manage- 
ment of  the  Export-Imp  »rt  Bank  of  ttxe 
United  States.  ID-76-50. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
coud  save  $100,000  annually  by  conaolldst- 
ing  two  motor  pools  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 
LCD-78-222. 

Problems  in  use  of  Fedtral  funds  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Departm  ent  of  Education. 
MWD-76-103. 

Use  of  a  mark-sensed  application  form 
conid  save  time  and  money  'in  processing  ap- 
plications for  Basic  Ed-acat  onal  Opportunity 
Grants.  B4WD-76-110. 

The  industrial  fund  acco  anting  system  for 
Navy  Public  Works  Centers  Is  being  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  s^tem  design  tq)- 
proved  by  the  Comptroller 
76-52. 

How  to  increase  the  el^ectiveness 
Sealift  Readiness  Program. 

Potential   benefits  if  th^ 
Defense  consolidates  depo'    maintenance  of 
small  arms.  LCD-76-426. 

The  Monthlj-  List  of  C  AO  Reports  and 
or  copies  of  the  full  teits  are  available 
from  the  VS.  General  Ai  ;counting  Office, 
room  4522,  441  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20548.  Phone  C 102)  275-6241. 

Summaries  ol  signi&ant  legal  deci- 
sions and  ad\isory  opinl(^  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  issued  ia  March  1976  are 
also  available  as  follows : 


General.  PGMSD- 

of  the 
LCD-78-220. 
Department  of 


Annuity  for  'Widow  of 
183848. 

Overobligation  of  Army 
proplrations.  B-132900. 

Naval  Officers  Entitled  tc 
ment  Based  on  Special  Par 

Validity  of  Oral   Goverr 
tract.  B-ie5177. 

Repaying  Expenses  for 
ters  for  Immediate  Family 

Award  Without 
B-183830. 

Separate  Justiflcation 
quired.  B-1S483S. 

Official  Time  for  Union 
Ehities.  B-15838T. 

Travrt  for  Dependents 
signed  to  Remote  Areas. 

Lodging  vtth  Friends  Or 
Temporary  Duty.  B-I8MIS. 

Overtime  Fay  for 
Court  Leave.  'B-130S3S 


Discuss  Ions 
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Hilitary  Office.  B- 
Procurement  Ap- 


Compute  Retire - 
.  B-184382. 
ment  Sales  Con- 

Temporary  Quar- 
.  B-185727. 

Is  Justified. 
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Award  Not  Re- 
Representational 

>f  Employees  As- 
[84729. 
1  telatlves  WhUe  on 

on  Military  or 
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Retroactive  Temporary  Promotion.  B- 
183960. 

Reimbrusement  of  Entire  Broker's  Eee.  B- 
184743. 

Indian  Self-Determination  Law  Provides 
Independent  Contracting  Airthoritv.  B- 
184-127. 

Absence  of  Contract  Disputes  Process  No 
Bar  to  Set-Off.  B-181283. 

Agency  Decision  to  Waive  Regulations 
Must  Be  Communicated  to  All  Offerors.  B- 
184495. 

If  you  need  further  information  re- 
garding these  or  other  decisioiis.  please 
call  i202(  275-5028  or  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20548. 


ISRAELS  28TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  28tti  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  modem  Israel.  For  more  than  a 
quarto:  of  a  century,  Israel  has  exempli- 
fied the  enduring  spirit  ol  the  Jewish 
people  and  their  ability  to  translate  their 
religious  and  cultural  heritage  Into  prac- 
cal  achievements.  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
stant oiH)osition  of  their  Arab  neighbors 
and  the  obstacles  of  a  harsh  climate,  the 
Israelis  have  never  turned  fvcax  their 
goal  Tb^r  have  fully  realized  the  proph- 
ecy that  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Israel 
should  remind  Americans  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Nation.  Along  with  Turkey, 
Israel  is  one  of  two  existing  democracies 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  cmly  caae 
which  has  achieved  a  high  standard  of 
living.  Too  rarely  do  we  think  how  rai- 
usual  thte  achlevemoit  is.  The  fact  is 
that  of  160  Independent  nations  in  the 
world  today,  only  57  are  reaUy  fimction- 
ing  democi-acies. 

Israel's  democracy  is  a  democracy  for 
all  its  citizens,  not  just  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, but  for  Christians,  MusUms,  and 
Druzes  as  well.  Israel'^  commitment  to 
democracy  is  alive  even  In  the  occupied 
teiTitorles  imder  its  control.  Only  last 
week,  elections  were  held  in  the  West 
Bank  territoiT.  These  elections  were  the 
freest  in  ihe  Arab  world,  and  allowed 
Jordanian  women  to  vote  for  the  first 
time. 

I  have  always  been  a  staunch  support- 
er of  Israel.  Although  the  people  of  Israel 
and  the  United  States  have  always 
worked  for  world  peace,  the  history  of 
both  nations  have  been  ones  of  conflict 
for  survival.  Regrettably,  this  seems  wi- 
likely  to  change  in  the  future.  It  is  our 
duty  to  work  for  peace,  but  it  is  also  our 
duty  to  be  prepared  for  war.  In  1969,  I 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Zionist  Organizatiwi  of  Amer- 
ica for  my  service  to  Israel.  In  1975,  I 
received  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Hangyang  University  in 
Seoul.  Korea,  in  recognition  for  my 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  advancement 
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of  world  peace  and  freedom.  My  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  people  In  my 
constituency,  and  on  behalf  of  world 
peace  are  an  everyday  part  <A.  my  life. 
There  are  many  threats  to  the  way  of 
life  we  have  chosen  and  many  perils  fac- 
ing us  in  the  futm'e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  that  just 
4  days  before  the  U.N.  partition  resolu- 
tion establisliing  the  State  of  Israel  in 
1947,  Jamal  Husselni,  spokesman  for  the  . 
Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee  said: 

The  partition  hne  proposed  shall  be 
nothing  but  a  line  of  fire  and  blood. 

Throughout  the  i)ast  23  years  the 
Arabs  have  used  war,  terrorism,  propa- 
ganda, and  economic  blackmail  to  attack 
Israel  and  isolate  it  diplomatically. 
They  have  had,  and  continue  to  have, 
financial  and  military  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  they  have  oil, 
and  they  threaten  to  cut  off  fuel  to  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  do  not  cooperate 
in  an  anti-Israel  policy. 

Since  1967,  some  40  nations  have 
broken  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel.  Criticism  of  Israel  in  Interna  ticmal 
forums  lilte  tlie  United  Nations  is  rabid 
and  outrageous. 

Lebanon  has  torn  itself  apart  in  civil 
war.  Israel  had  to  watch  as  scarcely  dis- 
guised troops  of  the  Russian-backed 
Syrian  Government  intervened  to  deter- 
mine the  results  of  the  fighting.  The 
American  Medite'ranean  fleet  wag  faced 
with  a  superior  Russian  naval  force. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  a  year  since 
the  United  States  witnessed  the  end  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
admittedly  we  lost  much  face  in  the 
world,  and  our  enemies  have  made  great 
strides.  But  we  must  remain  committed 
to  Israel's  future.  The  message  of  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  on  the  occasion 
of  Israel's  28th  independence  celebraUon 
was  sent  to  me.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Babin  on 
a  niuid>er  of  occasions.  I  had  this  pleas- 
ure on  two  occasions  this  year— first  fa 
Israel  and  second  dming  his  state  visit 
to  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  you  today,  his  remarks  on  this 
occasion: 

The  Priobitizs  of  Ov%  Tikes 
(By  Titzhak  Rabin) 

Prom  Jerusalem,  the  eternal  capital  of 
Israel,  I  extend  my  greeting  on  the  occasion 
of  Yom  Ha'atzmaut,  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  Independence  of  Israel. 

With  each  passing  year,  the  signiacance 
of  this  day  assumes  In  the  Jewish  world  a 
greater  clarity  and  a  more  profound  depth. 
It  beckons  attention  both  as  an  anniversary 
of  freedom  and  as  a  new  spiritual  threshold 
in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Each  new 
assault  upon  the  integrity,  unity  and  Inter- 
dependence of  the  Jewish  peoplehood  serves 
to  strengthen  the  unique  quality  of  Yom 
Ha'atzmaut  as  a  symbol  of  our  Impreg;na- 
billty  in  history. 

The  Independence  Day  of  Isiael  marks  the 
end  of  one  chapter  in  Jewish  history  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new.  It  draws  a  line  be- 
tween past  survival  by  chance  and  future ' 
existence  by  self-will,  of  being  helplessly 
controlled  by  events  and  of  controlling  events 
by  oiu*  own  choice,  means  and  pui-pose.  This 
Is  what  we  celebrate  when  we  commemorate.  - 
the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish  State  28  years  ago.- 
It  is  a  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the  Jew- 
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Ish  spirit  over  every  suppressor  and  despot, 
past  and  pres«it.  It  is  a  Jewish  festival  of 
freedom  as  lasting  and  as  indestructable  as 
the  values,  the  faith  and  the  heritage  which 
inspired  it. 

As  we  enter  into  our  29th  year  of  liberty, 
Israel  remembers  Its  sons  and  daughters  who 
sacrificed  aU  so  that  we  might  celebrate  this 
day — those  who  fell  in  the  struggle  for  our 
freedom  and  in  the  subsequent  battles  to 
protect  It.  Their  legacy  Is  preclotis  and  it 
imposes  upon  us  the  common  obligation  to 
build  a  better,  a  more  beautiful  and  a  strong- 
er Israel.  To  do  so  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  five  major  challenges,  each  of  which  Is 
formidable  in  itself,  and  together  hold  the 
key  to  our  coUective  welfare.  They  are: 

One,  The  Search  for  Peace:  This,  as  al- 
ways, represents  the  supreme  priority  of  our 
policies.  As  a  Jewish  State,  it  is  the  essence 
of  our  heritage. 

Two,  The  Strengthening  of  Our  Defensive 
Capacity:  So  long  as  the  basic  attitude  of 
our  neighbors  remains  one  of  hostility  and 
rejection,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue 
to  invest  heavily  In  our  self-defense.  The  cost 
is  heavy  and  the  sacrifice  Is  great,  but  It  is 
crucial  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  as  the  means  to 
successfuUy  protect  ourselves  if  again  at- 
tacked, and  as  an  Instrument  to  encourage 
the  peace  process  itself. 

Three,  The  Further  Consolidation  of  Our 
Economic  Infrastructure:  An  essential  com- 
ponent of  Israel's  strength  is  its  economic 
development  which  must  continue  to  expand. 
This  requires  of  us  to  work  even  harder,  ex- 
port more  and  consume  less.  It  requires  of 
the  free  Jewish  world  to  invest  in  Israel  in 
an  unprecedented  fashion  and  share,  there- 
by, in  its  upbuilding. 

Four,  The  Closing  of  the  Social  Gap: 
Twenty-eight  years  after  our  Independence 
we  are  stiU  engaged  In  the  great  human  ef- 
fort to  give  all  our  citizens  equality  of  op- 
portunity through  better  education,  better 
skills,  better  housing  and  a  better  quality  of 
life.  Here,  too,  Israel  continues  to  look  to 
the  generosity  of  the  free  Jewish  world  to 
give  of  its  best  in  helping  to  create  with  us 
the  Instruments  to  meet  the  human  needs 
of  our  society. 

And  five,  Tlie  Further  Strengthening  of 
the  Bond  Between  the  Jewish  State  and  the 
Jewish  People:  Herein  lies  the  real  strength 
of  Israel  and  of  our  people  everywhere.  Israel 
is  the  child  of  us  all.  Our  futiue,  like  our 
past,  is  one.  It  must  be  fprged  ever  stronger 
and  ever  deeper  through  a  new  priority  for 
Jewish  education.  It  has  to  egress  Itself 
through  a  new  commitment  to  allyah.  And 
It  must  be  reflected  in  closer  ties  of  Intimacy 
through  volunteer  efforts  in  Israel,  visits  to 
Israel  in  unprecedented  numbers,  the  shar- 
ing of  material  means,  public  solidarity  and 
an  ever  meaningful  dialogue  of  thinking. 

These,  I  believe,  to  be  the  Jewish  priorities 
of  our  times.  They  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
us  all  and  not  least  to  our  bretliren  in  coun- 
tries where  freedom  is  denied  them — the 
remnants  of  communities  in  Arab  countries 
where  they  are  held  hostage,  and  the  great 
Jewish  community  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Is- 
rael, together  with  Jews  in  the  free  world 
everywhere,  will  not  rest  until  they  are 
granted  their  elementary  right  to  live  a  full 
Jewish  life  and  to  join  us,  without  Intimida- 
tion and  harassment. 

Let,  then,  this  Yom  Ha'atzmaut  serve  as 
a  day  of  recommitment  to  the  Ideal  and  the 
vision  expres.sed  in  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  28  years  ago — of  peace, 
ingathering,  equality,  justice  and  of  a  Jew- 
ish peoplehood  worthy  of  its  prophetic 
destiny. 

So  very  much  depends,  not  upon  others, 
but  upon  ourselves.  If  all  of  us  wlU  do  what 
we  can  do,  there  is  no  obstacle  that  we  can- 
not  overcome    together.    With    this   as   our 
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commitment  we  shall,  with  God's  help,  ac- 
coii4>Uah  the  tasks  we  began  togetbw  M 
years  ago. 
Chag  Sameach! 


THE   TAX  FORM  BURDEN:    84  MIL- 
LION TAXPAYERS  AWAIT  RKT.TRF 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1976 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  total  of 
84  million  Americans  complete  eittier  the 
1040  or  1040A  tax  form  each  year.  Three 
million  corporations  submit  income  tax 
forms  each  year.  These  taxpayers  can 
attest  to  the  ordeal  involved  in  complet- 
ing those  forms. 

Most  Americans  pay  their  'taxes  will- 
ingly. But  the  process  of  determining 
what  taxes  they  owe  becomes  increasing- 
ly complicated  each  year.  Taxpayers  are 
bombarded  with  complex  forms  phrased 
in  obscure  language.  This  tax  labyrinth 
has  pr(»npted  43  percent  of  American 
taxpayers  to  seek  professional  assistance 
in  preparing  their  return  each  year. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  270,  leg- 
islation I  introduced  last  year,  calls  for 
an  end  to  the  growing  complexity  that 
plagues  taxpayers.  The  greatest  faequity 
we  have  in  the  tax  syston  is  the  com- 
plexity of  the  system  Itself.  The  resolu- 
tion urged  the  IRS  to  simplify  the  myriad 
of  hard-to-follow  instructions  and  rid 
the  tax  forms  of  needliess  complexity. 

It  suggests  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments pattern  their  forms  after  the 
Federal  forms  to  eliminate  duplication  of 
effort  involved  in  working  three  totally 
different  forms.  And  finally  it  urges  Con- 
gress to  simplify  the  langiiage  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  so  that  it  would  be 
easily  understandable  to  the  average 
citizen. 

I  am  pleased  that  action  is  now  being 
taken  jointly  by  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  simplify  Federal  tax  forms. 
The  Commission  held  hearings  on  the 
tax  forms  on  April  29.  The  principal  wit- 
ness was  Donald  Alexander,  Commission- 
er of  the  IRS  and  himself  a  member  of 
the  Paperwork  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander  personally  committed 
liimself  and  the  IRS  to  the  goals  of  sim- 
plification and  coordination  of  tax  form 
paperwork.  He  stated  that  the  paperwork 
generated  by  the  tax  collection  process 
was  the  most  burdensome  faced  by  Amer- 
icM^s.  There  was  no  argument  between 
the  Commission  and  Mr.  Alexander  as 
they  discussed  their  common  goal — light- 
ening the  paperwork  burden  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Each  question  on  tlie  1040  and  1040 A 
forms  is  personally  checked  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  determine  its  utiUty.  Mr. 
Alexander  stated  tiiat  no  question  not 
essential  to  tax  collectiCMi  was  included 
by  the  IRS.  But  he  added  that  other 
agencies,  notably  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, have  inserted  nontax  related  ques- 
tions over  the  objections  of  the  IRS. 
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Elimination  at  tbe  cenaus  oueetions 
would  be  a  Kignifliont  rwlnetton.  Thus, 
next  year  the  1640  and  1040A  f onns  will 
include  no  cesDsuB  QOflBUfOnB. 

Both  the  IBS  and  tbe  Bi«)erwork  Com- 
mission are  settinc  Hm  aUBiunHntng  and 
clariflcation  of  tax  fonns  as  a  priority 
for  1976.  Tlie  IRS  is  holding  hearings  to 
that  df ect  <m  May  30. 

The  IRS  feels  limited,  according  to 
CommissicMia'  Alexandior.  Ibey  can  only . 
make  the  return  fotms  as  simple  and 
logical  as  the  tax  laws  wrti^en  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  not  be- 
come simpler  over  the  years.  On  ttie  con- 
trary, it  has  doubled  in  size  since  1930. 
Congress  has  added,  and  continues  to 
add,  numerous  qualifications  to  the  tax 
code. 

This  makes  the  job  of  collecting  taxes 
that  much  more  confusing.  There  will  be 
a  "garden  tool  credit"  <m  this  year's  1040 
form,  the  result  of  an  obscure  ccmgres- 
sional  amendment  to  the  tax  code.  The 
numerous  deducti(ms  and  so-called 
"loopholes"  in  the  tax  code  necessitate 
careful  scrutiny  in  c<Hnputing  tax  liabil- 
ity. This  is  Uie  reason  that  almost  half 
the  taxpayei-s  in  this  country  are  unable, 
or  feel  unable,  tOr  complete  their  own  re- 
turn. 

Despite  attempts  to  simplify  the  1040 
and  1040A  forms  for  1975,  11  lines  were 
added  and  only  three  of  the  original  lines 
were  deleted. 

The  IRS  sees  the  failure  of  reforming 
the  tax  law  as  tiie  main  obstacle  prevent- 
ing reduction  of  tax  paperwork.  Provi- 
sions such  as  income  averaging  are  com- 
plex and  require  simplifying  legislation. 
Noted  Commissioner  Alexander: 

You  can't  take  a  complex  statute  and  make 
it  simple  on  a  tax  form. 

However,  he  sees  some  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill  pi-oposals  of  1975  as  positive 
steps  toward  simplification. 

An  inno'vative  proposal  favored  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Simon  goes  much 
farther.  He  called  for  a  broadening  of  the 
tax  base  and  elimination  of  deductions 
and  exemptions.  According  to  Secretai-y 
Simon,  we  could  then  afford  to  greatly 
reduce  taxes  for  everyone.  With  this  sys- 
tem, the  income  tax  form  might  be  the 
size  of  a  computer  card.  Commissioner 
Alexander  also  fa  vol's  Secretary  Simon's 
plan,  but  this  plan  must  be  considered 
carefully  before  we  alter  our  tax  system 
so  severely. 

It  would  require  no  radical  change  to 
clarify  our  tax  code.  Congress  inusi  ccn- 
mit  itself  to  simplification  of  the  code  in 
both  form  and  content.  The  IRS  must 
take  that  code  and  produce  a  clear  and 
concise  return  form,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner has  publicly  committed  himself 
and  his  agency  to  doing. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work has  adopted  the  goals  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  270.  Chairman 
HoRTOK  stated  his  beUef  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  able  to  reduce  IRS  paper- 
work. Positive,  initial  steps  are  being 
taken.  Questions  dealing  with  foreign 
bank  accounts,  applicable  to  only  0.4  per- 
cent of  those  filing  returns,  have  been 
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dropped  from  Uie  genera  1  forms  1040  and 
1040A.  AllofTiDir  eondor  !xs  to  report  on 
worker  wages  and  aodal 
tions  once  a  year  Ixistea  il  ot  eaOi  quar 
ter  ba5  sared  tosinas  i  350  million  and 
the  Govemmcsit  $200  mtmoi 

But  even  more  needs  fe  >  be  dooe.  or  the 
1976  forms  may  be  eve  a  more  compli- 
cated than  the  1975  fom  e.  Congress,  the 
IRS.  and  the  Commisaion  on  Federal 
Paperwork  must  work  iogether  to  im- 
tangle  the  present  tax  irtuation. 

From  the  standpoint 
American  taxpajers  it 
undertaking  promptly. 


of   80   million 
s  a  task  worth 
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AN  ANTHEM  FOR  ARTERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or   KXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  pride  today  in  presenting 
to  the  Congress  a  new  song  composed  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Prisbie  of  Copiague.  N.Y.  He 
has  expressed  his  deep  lore  for  his  coun- 
try through  a  riniging  anthem  for 
America  entitled.  "America's  My  Home." 

His  song,  which  he  instructs  us  is  to  be 
simg  with  a  strong  patriotic  feeling,  cap- 
tures within  its  lyric  and  melody  a  sti'ong 
sense  of  belonging.  Mr.  PYisbie  has  ex- 
pressed, I  think,  the  sense  of  what  we  all 
hope  for  America — that  it  be  a  home  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  Although  we  ccwi- 
tinoe  to  struggle  with  our  day-to-day 
contentions.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
occasitmally  to  look  back  upon  what  we 
have  accomfrfished.  We  5hould  all  be  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Frisbie  fw  his  particularly 
eloquent  statement  of  how  far.  and  well, 
we  have  come. 
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The  song  follows : 

Amzxica's  My  Home 
(By  E.  W.  FJisble) 

America's  my  home,  this  land  of  Liberty 
America's  my  home.  It's  where  I  choose  to  be 
This  Is  a  land  of  hope  and  pride 
A  dream  that  had  to  be 
Let's  be  heard,  sing  v.'ith  me 
As  our  flag  waves  gallantly 
America.  America; 
America's  My  Home 

America's  my  home,  this  land  where  all  are 

free 
America's  my  home,  it's  where  I  can  be  me 
This  is  a  land  of  hope  and  pride 
A  dream  that  had  to  be 
Let's  stand  tall,  sing  v  ith  me 
Let's  be  proud  of  our  country 
America,  America: 
America's  Mv  Home 


ON  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  THE 
SOLAR  -WAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
sweltering  hot  summer  day  in  the  city, 
cHie  is  very  likely  to  overhear  someone 
saying  'it's  so  hot  yon  could  fry  an  egg 
on  the  sidewalk."  Although  that  remark 
is  probably  hi  jest,  tliis  thought  is  not  as 
farfetched  as  it  firet  sounds. 

The  fact  is,  D.  S.  Halecy,  Jr.,  has 
recently  published  an  article  in  "Solar 
Science  Projects  for  a  Cleaner  Environ- 
ment" which  describes  a  way  to  cook 
with  sunshine  by  using  a  reflector  cooker 
made  primarily  of  cardboard  and  alum- 
inum foil.  All  that  is  required  to  make 
this  foldup,  outdoors  stove  is  about  $5 
wmrth  of  materials  and  a  clear,  sunny 
day. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  grow- 
mg  ntimber  of  ingenious  applications  of 
solar  energy.  Interest  In  the  solar  way 
is  gaining  mOTnentura  along  with  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  potential  of 
this  young  industry.  The  March  29  issue 
of  UJS.  News  L  World  Reiport  notes  that 
small  and  large  companies  alike  are 
coming  into  hot  pui'suit  of  what  promises 
to  be  "a  multilnlhon  dollar  market." 

Generally  speaking,  enthusiasm  for 
the  various  solar  technologies  runs  high, 
not  only  because  solar  power  is  ptdlution- 
free,  essentially  inexhaustible  and  widely 
available,  but  also  because  of  its  numer- 
ous applications.  People  have  ah'eady 
been  able  to  cash  in  on  the  Sun's  i-ays 
for  heating  and  cooling  homes,  schools, 
apartments,  commercial  buildings,  and 
for  providing  hot  water. 

The  kmd  of  support  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  gti'ing  to  solar  energj- 
research  and  development  attests  to  the 
Nation's  liigli  expectations  in  this  area. 
The  pace  of  Federal  funding  has  been 
stepped  up  signifieantly  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $1.23  million 
was  appropriated  for  solar  programs.  By 
fiscal  year  1978.  Congress  h»d  allocated 
$140.7  minion  for  sdar  aierg>-  research 
and  demonstration.  Thos,  in  a  matter  of 
5  years,  total  Federal  expenditures  on 
solar  programs  have  multiplied  over  100 
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times.  These  funds  are  being  applied  to 
various  solar  energy  technologies  includ- 
ing: heating  and  cooling  of  homes  and 
other  buildings,  solar-thermal  conver- 
sion, wind-energy  conversion,  blocon- 
version  to  fuels  and  ocean-thermal  con- 
version. 

The  concept  of  liarnessing  the  Sim's 
energy  to  the  benefit  of  man  is  an  in- 
triguing and  attractive  one,  but  the 
major  existing  drawback  is  cost.  One  of 
the  key  ingredients  is  the  thin,  silicon 
film  "solar  cell."  These  cells  convert  sim- 
light  directly  into  electricity,  however, 
they  are  extremely  expensive  to  produce 
and  relatively  inefficient  in  their  conver- 
sion capacity.  Hopefully,  intensive  re- 
search directed  primarily  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion will  solve  these  problems  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime,  solar  power  is 
not  cost-competitive  with  other  means  of 
home  space  heating  and  water  heating. 
For  instance,  crude  estimates  indicate 
that  solar  devices  to  supply  between  50 
and  70  percent  of  an  average  home's 
heating  and  hot  water  needs  would  cost 
between  $6,000  and  $10,000.  One  company 
estimates  that  three  solar  panel  col- 
lectors which  could  handle  the  hot  water 
needs  of  the  average  house  would  nm 
about  $1,500  and  $1,800. 

Despite  the  present  rates,  most  expeits 
believe  solar  power  has  an  important  role 
for  the  future.  Federal  Energy  officials 
have  said  that  solar  energy  could  con- 
ti-ibute  from  15  to  30  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  energy  requirements  about 
the  turn  of  the  century.  They  expect 
solar  cells  will  first  become  cost-compet- 
itive on  the  household  and  community 
level,  yet  it  is  the  individual  homeowner 
who  is  least  able  io  aflbrd  the  initial 
capital  outlay  to  purchase  solar  devices. 

With  the  public's  strong  support  for 
solar  energy,  more  Federal  commitment 
seems  logical  and  reasonable.  Tradition- 
ally, the  Federal  Government  has  used 
tax  incentives  as  one  method  of  pro- 
moting various  uati<Bial  policies.  But  to 
date  no  legislation  to  provide  tax  credits 
or  other  tax  incentives  to  purchasers  of 
solar  equipment  has  passed  both  Houses. 
The  only  pertinent  legislation  which  has 
even  come  close  was  in  H.R.  6860,  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Conversion 
Act  of  1975,  and  it  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate's Finance  Committee  for  some  time. 

For  decades,  the  fossil  fuel  industry 
has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  investment 
tax  credits,  depreciation  and  depletion 
allowances,  and  other  breaks  or  subsidies. 
Should  not  the  individual  user  of  solar 
energy,  who  is  virtually  both  producer 
and  consumer,  deserve  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government? 
Are  we  fully  committed  to  achieving 
energy  self-reliance? 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  more  we  use 
solar  power,  the  less  we  will  be  depleting 
other  exhaustible  fuels.  Even  a  do-it- 
yourself  solar  heating  system  for  an  old 
Maryland  farmhouse  has  reportedly  cut 
heating  oil  consumption  by  nearly  50 
percent. 

The  time  is  right  to  prepare  wisely  for 
our  future  energy  needs  by  promoting  the 
use  of  solar  energy  as  one  alternative 
resource.  If  solar  power  is  going  to  be 
implemented  on  a  wide-scale  basis,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  make  the  most  of  this 
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valuable  and  potentially  ideal  energy 
supply,  the  Federal  Government  should 
render  all  the  assistance  it  merits.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  assistance  translates  into 
continued  generous  funding  levels  for 
solar  energy  research  and  demonstra- 
tion as  well  as  liberal  tax  incentives  to 
help  the  individuals  who  can  cut  down 
on  fossil  fuel  consumption  by  employing 
existing  solar  technology. 


A  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   U.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  indeed  pleased  to  learn  today  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  two  series  on  local  housing  and 
hospital  scandals.  I  congratulate  the 
Tribune  reporters  and  writers  who  spent 
months  documenting  their  stories,  inter- 
viewing hundreds  of  people,  and  digging 
for  the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  Tribune  series  on  Federal  housing 
entitled  "A  $4  Billion  Disaster."  During 
June  and  July  last  year  I  inserted  many 
of  Uie  articles  from  the  series  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  Pulitzer  prize 
does  not  single  out  any  Tribune  reporters 
for  special  mention  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  do  so.  George 
Bliss  and  Chuck  Neubauer  made  this 
housing  series  happen.  George  Bliss  is 
the  Tribune's  chief  investigator  and 
Chuck  Neubauer  is  the  reporter  who  Uved 
wiUi  the  story  for  7  months. 

Bliss  and  Neubauer  imcovered  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  embari-assments  to  the 
HUD  central  office.  Some  of  the  Bliss  and 
Neubauer  stories  were  in  fact  indictments 
of  the  way  HUD  conducted  its  business 
in  Chicago.  They  talked  about  reports 
critical  of  mortgage  companies  that  were 
never  released.  They  pointed  the  finger 
at  mortgage  companies  more  interested 
in  making  a  fast  buck  than  in  providing 
decent  housing  for  qualified  homeowners. 

Bliss  and  Neubauer  listened  to  first- 
time,  low-income  homeowners  who  were 
sold  uninhabitable  homes.  If  new  home- 
owners were  temporarily  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  mortgage  companies  did 
not  exercise  forbearance  or  accept  partial 
mortgage  payments.  They  put  these 
people  out  on  the  street  and  started  the 
foreclosure  process.  It  did  not  matter 
that  a  foreclosure  cost  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money.  What  mattered  was  that  the 
mortgage  company  did  not  lose  any  of 
its  investment. 

When  the  Chicago  HUD  office  tried  to 
cut  through  tlie  bm-eaucracy  and  clean 
up  mortgage  company  practices,  HUD 
central  office  discouraged  Area  Director 
John  Waner  and  his  staff.  HUD  made  it 
clear  tliat  innovative  thinking  and  new 
approaches  to  problems  did  not  make 
points  in  Washington.  The  central  ofBce 
did  not  appreciate  people  who  tried  to 
implement  reforms.  The  central  office 
preferred  business  as  usual  even  if  tliat 
business  threatened  the  sm'vival  of  most 
Chicago  neighborhoods. 

Bliss  and  Neubauer  did  not  start  writ- 
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ing  the  housing  series  with  the  heroes 
and  the  villains  already  identified.  But 
once  they  began  their  reporting,  no  of- 
ficial was  too  high  to  name  and  no  mort- 
gage company  too  powerful  to  denomice. 

HUD  Secretary  Caila  Hill';  initially  re- 
acted to  the  series  with  disbehef.  But 
her  disbelief  later  turned  to  admissions 
of  fact  and  she  implemented  jxjlicy 
changes  based  on  the  Bliss-Neubauer 
series.  The  series  further  prompted  Sen- 
ate and  House  committee  heai-ings  in. 
Chicago  and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  improved 
Federal  housing  programs  are  today  in 
Chicago  but  any  impro^•ements  can  be 
attributed  to  tlie  v.ork  o*  tliese  two  re- 
porters and  the  support  of  their  news- 
paper. 


PART  Vin— SUPPRESSION  OF 
INNOVAllON 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SY.MMS 

or  n>Aiio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asserting  that  the  1962  amendments  and 
PDA  regulatory  overkfll  have  been  cost- 
ing American  consumers  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  The  following  letter 
arrived  from  a  small  drug  manufacturer 
and  outlined  the  additional  costs  which 
were  tacked  onto  just  one  drug  because 
of  overregulation.  Tlie  drug  in  question 
was  approved  many  years  ago.  But,  like 
many  older  drugs  which  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  in  the  mai-ketplace, 
this  diiig  was  required  by  FDA  to  be  re - 
tested.  Because  of  the  charges  made  by 
the  writer  of  tlie  letter,  I  have  chosen 
that  he  shall  remain  anonymous.  But  his 
letter  certainly  provides  an  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  FDA  and  the  imnec- 
essary  requirements  It  places  upon  manu- 
facturers— for  which  the  consumers  must 
pay  dearly.  The  letter  follows: 

Afiul   12,    1976. 
Hon.  Steve  Stmms. 
Congress  o/  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Concressmak  Stmms:  Your  recent 
letter  concerning  Informatiou  regarding  the 
1962  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
has  been  received.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  undertaking  what  is  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  American  public — and  at  the 
same  time  a  threat  to  the  jobs  of  thousands 
of  bureaucrats  who  have  thrived  on  emo- 
tion and  scare  tactics. 

Your  .speech  before  Congress  on  March  16 
should  be  applauded  by  aU  reasonable  think- 
ing people  in  America.  At  long  last  it  seems 
someone  has  peered  through  the  fog  created 
by  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  and  dis- 
covered that  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves 
is  indeed  not  right — very  costly — and  con- 
trary to  progress. 

Many  of  the  products  tbat  we  now  sell  are 
pre-1962  "grandfathered"  drugs.  The  FDA 
seems  to  rest  much  of  its  authority  in  two 
recent  court  rulings  Involving  the  Bentex 
Company  and  the  U.S.  Vitamin  Corporation. 
The  rulings  here  substantially  elimUiated  the 
grandfather  clause — and  the  protection  It 
afforded. 

I  hope  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
write  to  the  National  Ethical  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Pharmaceutical    Manufacturers,    as    well    as 
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.many  at  Uie  smaller  pbi u-maoeutlcal  coQi- 
,  |M^llM  who  are  attemptlii  g  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, serve  the  general  { ubllc,  earn  a  fair 
profit,  and  proTlde  the  oiUy  competition  to 
what  Is  quickly  becomlnf  an  Indos^  mo- 
nopoliaed  by  a  few. 

While  managing  a  ma  aufac  taring  com- 
.pany  several  years  ago,  :  had  direct  con- 
tact with  the  FDA — almiwt  daily.  The  in- 
eptnees  of  the  many  peoj  >le  Involved,  com- 
bined with  unwieldy  proce  dures,  caused  con- 
stant grief. 

Tou  asked  specifically  concerning  drugs 
that  had  to  be  reapproved  that  were  pre-1962 
products.  I  am  very  faiiiliar  with  one — 
Heparin  Sodlimi  Injection  which  is  an  anti- 
coagulant and  has  been  oA  the  market  since 
the  mld-1930'8. 

The  major  usage  of  thlD  drug  now  is  for 
open  heart  sxirgery,  and  ii  maintaining  life 
for  the  kidney  dialysis  |»atient.  For  some 
strange  reason,  the  FDA  referenced  thts  prod- 
uct in  its  NDA  procediu-es  knd  asked  all  com- 
panies manufacturing  anC  selling  the  prod- 
uct to  submit  new  drug  application  data. 
To  make  a  long  story  sh>rt,  about  $10,000 
was  spent  trying  to  tell  the  FDA  officials, 
most  of  them  completel:;  inept,  what  the 
drug  did,  how  it  worked]  and  why  it  was 
.  safe.  Now  this  is  somethilig  that  people  In 
pharmacy,  medicine  and  nursing  already 
know,  and  we  found  it  dl  Bcult  to  translate 
the  Information  to  the  al  icials  of  the  FDA. 
'  For  Instance,  the  physiiian  In  charge  of 
'  tUs  "new  drug"  was  a  rad  lologist  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  anti-(  oagulant  therapy. 
The  long,  drawn-out  process  was  very  ex- 
pensive and  frustrating. 

In  addition  to  the  loesei  and  frustrations 
incurred  by  the  manufacti  trers,  the  only  net 
result  is  that  the  consun'er  pays  more.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Heparin  market  was  in- 
fluenced to  such  a  degree  that  prices  esca- 
lated rapidly. 

As  with  many  governmental  agencies,  you 
are  always  forced  to  deia  vlth  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent people — none  of  tiem  seem  to  be 
around  for  more  than  six  months — and  tl^e 
paperwork  requested  is  pverwhelmlng.  It 
seems  more  care  is  given  to  clerical  errors 
than  to  life-saving  procedikres. 
r  It  has  also  been  my  e  cperience  that  to 
"show  Up"  or  "cross"  th«e  people  In  any 
way  will  eventually  be  extremely  dangerous. 
Non-elected,  non-responslb  [e  bureaucrats  are 
a  very  vindictive  group — s^U  of  mind  and 
purpose. 

As  you  might  suspect,  I  liave  definite  opin- 
ions concermng  our  "eneiiies"  or  "friends" 
In  the  FDA.  Why  we  con;lnue  to  hit  our- 
selves on  the  head,  I  don';  know.  The  drug 
indtistry  has  been  responsble — responsive 
eqiUtable — and  fair  to  all  concerned.  It 
hasn't  deserved  the  hassl  i  it  has  received 
from  the  FDA,  and  is  an  Innocent  victim 
in  whatever  price  increase)  have  been  gen- 
erated by  redundant.  stupi(^  regulations  from 
Washington. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  i^id  cite  other  in- 
staiicee  as  well. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A    Bbpor'b   avd  -  Bitit    ON  'Ff^eral    Rcvekue 

.  3RABIN0  ,      , 

Champ«Ugn/Logan  County  Congressional 
Youth  Advisory  Council:  Ronald  L.  Aulls, 
Chairman;  Craigi  M.  Engle,  Secretary,  Co- 
jdhairman;  Ted  Saul,  BiU  Smith,  Pam  Wood- 
ruff, Kem  Sterns,  Jan  Toder,  Kim  Household- 
er and  Debb.Webb,  memlwrs. 

REPORT 

The  following  is  a  report  filed  by  the 
Champaign/Logan  County  Congressional 
Touth  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing  (FRS)  is  our 
Federal  Oovemment's  answer  to  the  Inade- 
quate and  out-of-date  Categorical  Orant 
Syatom.  Under  the  FBS  program,  FRS  has 
redistributed,  to  almost  39,000  State,  City 
and  Local  Oovernments,  30.2  billion  dollars 
over  a  five-year  allotment  period.  These 
checks  are  paid  quarterly  from  the  Office  of 
Revenue  SharlQg  (ORS),  which  was  set  up 
within  the  Treasury  Dept.  The  ORS  and  the 
rest  of  the  FRS  program  was  established  un- 
der the  State  and  Logan  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972. 

Some  of  FRS's  major  benefits  over  the 
Categorical  Otant  System  is  jhat  FBS  re- 
duces on  red  tape  and  bureaucracy.  FRS  also 
cuts  down  on  needless  paper  work  and  ex- 
pensive data  processing.  The  ORS  only  em- 
ploys a  stair  of  100  people  and  ran  on  a  5- 
year,  8  million  dollar  budget.  Another  benefit 
that  FRS  has  over  the  Categorical  Orant  Sys- 
tem Is  that  FRS  is  virtually  string-free.  The 
only  requirements  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enforces  is  that:  l)  this  money  carmot 
be  used  to  match  other  Federal  Grants,  2)  It 
must  be  spent  within  24  months  of  its  en- 
titlements, and  3)  it  cannot  be  used  in  any 
way  that  discriminates  against  any  minor- 
ity. 

The  following  are  the  major  points  of  the 
BUI: 

New  Fiscal  Tear — Washington  adopted  a 
new  fiscal  ye^r  starto  on  October  1  and  runs 
to  Sept  31.  This  is  changed  from  the  old 
fiscal  year  which  started  on  July  l.  This 
jump  (the  length  of  one-quarter)  explains 
the  allotment  figure  of  $1,625,000,000  (Bill, 
p.  2,  1.12  &  13) .  There  is  an  allotment  period 
between  fiscal  years,  so  that  the  new  pro- 
gram can  be  star,ted  with  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Planned  Vse  Reports  and  Actual  Use  Re- 
ports— Each  government  who  receives  a 
quarterly  check  under  the  FRS  program  from 
the  ORS  is  obligated  to  file  a  Planned  Use 
Report  (PUR)  and  an  Actual  Use  Report 
(AUR).  A  PUR  is  sent  to  the  ORS  and  is 
published  in  a  newspaper  over  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  that  receiving  government 
at  the  beginning  of  an  entitlement  peiiod  or 
quarter.  The  PUR  states  the  amount  of 
money  the  government  just  received,  and 
their  tentative  plans  on  the  expenditurefii  of 
that  money.  There  are  14  different  filing 
categories  in  the  PUR  under  which  govern- 
ments insert  their  tentative  expenditures. 
The  categories  are:  Public  Safety,  Environ- 
mental Protection.  Public  Transportation. 
Health.  Recreation.  Libraries,  Social  Services 
to  the  Aged  or  Poor.  Financial  Administra- 
tion, Multi-purpose  Genei-al  Govt.,  Educa- 
tion, Social  Development.  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  Other.  Since  these  proposed  ex- 
penditures are  only  tentative  plans,  under 
the  BiU  these  governments  are  not  legally 
Obligated  and  spend  the  money  exactly  as 
outlined  In  their  PUR.  Actual  "u.se  Reports 
(AUR)  are  filed  to  the  ORS  within  90  days 
after  the  quarter  is  over,  "nie  AUR  contains 
the  actual  way  the  government  spent  ite 
alK>cated  monry.  as  well  as  the  interest 
earned  and  unexpended  balance. 

Formulas — Rather  than  applying  for  a 
specific  amount  of  money  from  the  ORS,  the 
FRS  program  employs  two  formulas  which 
determine  the  amount  of  money  a  govern- 
ment will  receive.  The  Receiving  Govern- 
ment chooses  either  one  of  two  formulas. 
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They  are;  Tlje.  3-Factor  Formula — Pepula- 
.tion,,  General  Tax  fiSort,  and  Per  Capita  In- 
come; and  the  6-Factor  Formula — ^Popula- 
tion, General  Tax  Effort,  Per  Capita  Income. 
Urban  Population,  and  State  Income  Tax. 
These  flgxires  are  calculated  by  the  receiVlng 
government  and  are  set  to  the  ORS,  who" 
computes  the  figures  and  then  calcuiate.s 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  check. 

Minimum-Maximum  Allotted  Receival — 
The  equalizing  thrust  given  by  the  2  aUoca- 
tlon  formulas  is  blunted  by  the  provision 
that  no  government  shaU  receive  less  than 
20  percent  or  more  than  145  percent  of  their 
average  local  per  capita  entitlement.  This 
section  of  the  BUI  prevents  the  old  problem 
of  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer."  Detroit,  for  example,  has  a  higher 
per  capita  Income  and  tax  effort  within  the 
city,  and  they  are  well  above  the  local  district 
average;  so  without  the  ceiling,  Detroit  would 
be  receiving  more  than  200  percent  alMve 
the  average  local  per  capita  entitlement.  An 
example  in,  the  opposite  direction  is  a  cer- 
tain town  in  Iowa  had  a  low  tax  effort  and 
per  capita  income,  so  after  their  formula 
was  computed  they  would  be  receiving  only 
about  10  percent  of  their  legal  per  capita 
entitlement.  With  these  floor  and  ceUing 
limits,  FRS  money  is  more  equally  balanced 
throughout  the  different  governments  of  the  , 
U.8. 

Publicat\on  Problems  and  $2,500  Mini- 
mum— 3on;ie  Local  Governments  in  the 
United  Stetes  have  an  expense  problem  witli 
the  pviblication  costs  of  their  PUR.  In  many 
eases  the  Local  Government  has  to  spend 
all  of  its  allotment  or  sometimes  even  more 
than  that  on  paying  the  publicizing  costs 
of  the  PpR'.s,  mailing,  and  otl^er  administer- 
ing costs.  The  problem  can  be  solved  by 
raising  the  Direct  Receival  Minimum  from 
$200  to  $2,500  (BUI  p.  1, 1.6-8)  under  the  orig- 
inal BIU.  The  minimum  yearly  amount  for  a 
government  to  directly  receive  a  check  from 
the  ORS  was  $200.  If  the  government  was 
to  receive  a  total  over  the  year  that  was  le«» 
than  $200  (e.g.  $130),  that  $130  wo\Ud  be 
sent  to  the  Over-lying  Goveriiment,  where 
the  Local  Government  would  apply  to  that 
Over-lying  Government  for  money  on  a  Cate- 
gorical Grant  System  (BIU  p.  1,  1.  10-13). 
Under  our  new  BUI,  the  minimum  would  be  ■ 
raised  up  to  $2,600.  This  new  figure  would 
affect  70  percent  of  the  Local  FRS  Receivers 
or  approximately  8,000  governments.  With 
the  increase  of  the  minimum,  we  wotUd  be 
taking  the  publicizing  financing  problem  ' 
Away  from  the  governments  who  ortginally 
had  that  problem.  Under  our  new  BIU,  the 
Over-lying  Government  who  received  the 
Under-lying  Government's  checks  which  to- 
taled under  $2,500,  would  publicize  that 
amount  plus  their  own  allotment  In  their 
(the  Over-lying  Government's)  PUR  (Bill 
p.  2.  1.6-9). 

Appropriation  Figures — The  new  appropri- 
ation flgvu-es  for  the  next  Five-Year  Renewal 
Period  (Bill  p.  2,  1.  12-26)  were  taken  from 
H.R.  6558  BIU,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  AprU  30,  1975,  by  Mr.  Fountain.  The 
yearly  figures  are  Increased  by  150  miUion 
each  year  to  offset  the  jiunp  in  "inflation.  The 
entire  allotment  over  the  five  years,  in- 
cluding the  $1,625,000,000,  equals  to  45.1 
billion  dollars. 
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In  the  C'ongresslonal  Youth  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, April  2,  1976,  Mr.  Ron  Aulls  Introduced 
the  following  bUl;  which  was  presented  to 
thp  entire  7th  District  Congressional  Youth 
Advisory  Coupcil. 

A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972 

May  it  be  enacted  by  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Youth  Advisory  CouncU  here  as- 
sembled that:  Tlie  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  be  renewed  in  its  entirety 
with   the  foUowing  amendment's: 

Sec.    1.   To  the.. section    applying   to  the 
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minimum  receival  balance  of  $200.  The  sec- 
tloti  shaU  be  amended  to  read : 

Amendment  A:  "The  minimum  receival 
baltince  for  any  government  to  receive  FRS 
monies  dh-ectly  from  the  Federal  Government 
shaU  be  Increased  to  $2,500.  " 

Sec.  2. 

Amendment  B:  "Those  gox-ernments,  who 
fall  under  the  $2,500  mtalmum  balance, 
whose  money  will  be  sent  to  thfe  over-lying 
government,  v.iU  apply  to  that  over-lying 
government  on  a  categorical  grant  system." 

Sec.  3.  Those  over-lying  governments  who 
will  be  receiving  under-lying  government's 
money  who  are  affected  by  the  new  $2,500 
rule, •shall  be  obligated  to  publicize  the 
amount  of  the  under-lying  governments 
money  they  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  their  PUR,  under  the  following 
amendment ; 

Amendment  C:  "Those  governments  who 
are  affected  by  the  $2,500  minimum,  wUl 
have  that  amount,  that  the  over-lying  gov- 
ernment received  for  them,  published  under 
the  basic  balance  in  the  over-lying  govern- 
ments PUR." 

Sec.  4.  The  new  5-year  appropriation  fig- 
ures shall  be  amended  into  the  bill,  and 
striking  the  old  figures: 

Amendment  D:  "(1)  for  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976,  and  ending  September  30, 
1976,  $1,625,000,000; 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  $6,537,500,000; 

."(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1, 1977,  $6,687,500,000; 

"(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1, 1978,  $6,837,500,000; 

"(5)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1979.  $6,987,500,000; 

"(6)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980.  $7,137,500,000;  and 

"(7)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981,  $7,287,500,000." 

The  bUI  was  approved  as  submitted  to  the 
full  council,  AprU    2,  1976,  by  a  voice  vote. 

Cm-Site  Consuitation  as  it  Applies  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970 

April  2,  1976,  Clark  Co\inty  Committee  of  the 
1975-76  Seventh  Congressional  District 
Youth  Advisory  Council:  Mike  Hateher, 
Chairman;  Gloria  Schumacher,  Secretary; 
Richard  Wildman,  Michelle  Snodgrass,  Jane 
Balzer,  Leah  Huturain,  Bert  Stinebauch, 
Dona  Whipp  and  Tim  Wright,  Members 

iINTRODtrCTION 

As  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  14,000  deaths, 
2.2  million  injuries,  and  390,000  annual  work 
related  diseases.  Congress  passed  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  (OSHA) 

This  Act  covers  almost  all  work^places  ex- 
cept State  and  Local  Governments,  mining 
and  railroad  industries. 

The  Act  "required  employers  to  furnish 
the  work  place  free  from  recognized  iiazards 
that  had  caused  or  weie  likely  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  to  employees." 

Federal  occupational  safety  and,  health 
standards  are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

A  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  (NXOSH)  was  created  in  HEW 
to  study  health  hazards  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations  to   the   Secretary   of   Labor. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration conducts  inspections  and  in- 
vestigations of  working  conditions.  Inspect- 
tors  issue  citations  for  violations  of  the 
standards.  Penalties  are  proposed  and  levied. 
Inspectors  are  not  allowed  to  give  advice 
but  must  issue  citations. 

If  the  employer  disagi-ees  with  a  citation  or 
penalty  he  may  appeal  to  the  three  man  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission '  (OSHRCI) .  Maximimi  penalties  are 
$l.d,()Q0,  for  each  wUlful  or  repeated  violation 
and  $1,000  Tor  each  serious  violation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KEMARKS 

Federal  grants  are  available  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  percent  of  state  costs  for  carry- 
ing out  their  own  standards  that  are  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  federal  standards. 

MINORITT  REPORT  BT  RICHARD  WILDMAN 

Consultation  Is  already  available  through 
Insurance  companies  who  write  worlimen's 
compensation  polici&s.  The  American  Na- 
tional Insvirance  Alliance  said  In  1974  that 
"well  over  3,500  full-time  technical  person- 
nel are  estimated  now  to  be  employed  by  In- 
surance companies  to  provide  occupational 
safety  and  health  services."  In  comparison, 
there  are  1700  employed  in  the  OSHA  in- 
spection staff. 

Although  the  Act  has  been  Interpreted  to 
forbid  federal  on-site  consultation,  nothing 
prevents  the  states  from  providing  their  own 
system  with  federal  assistance.  As  of  late 
1975.  twenty  of  the  twenty-two  states  that 
have  their  own  safety  and  health  standards 
and  Inspections  offer  some  type  of  on-site 
consiUtetlon.  With  a  maximum  of  50%  fed- 
eral funding,  these  states  employ  approxi- 
mately 145  consfultants.  Fifteen  states  with- 
out their  own  state  plans  have  applied  for 
federal  funds  for  up  to  507c  of  the  cost  of 
hiring  consultants.  If  approved,  apprcol-' 
mately  208  consultants  are  to  be  employed  In 
such  programs. 

Those  who  need  consultation  the  most 
probably  won't  ask  for  It  because  of  the  lUi- 
bUitiea  Involved.  If  a  federal  consultant 
finds  v.-hat  he  feels  is  an  imminent  danger, 
he  may  get  a  restraining  order.  If  a  con- 
sultant gives  misleading  advice  and  the 
employer  follovre  it  he  might  later  be  fined 
for  a  violation  he  thought  he  had  corrected. 

A  small  employer  may  very  weU  ask  him- 
self. "Why  should  I  request  a  consultant  who 
may  C8dl  in  an  Inspectco-  or  give  me  Inaccu- 
rate advice,  when  I  have  a  97%  chance  of 
not  being  inspected  this  year,  and.  if  I  am 
inspected,  I  have  a  7.4%  chance  of  being 
cited  for  a  serious  violation  which  has  an 
average  penalty  of  $606.38?" 

Important  items  for  future  consideration 
might  be : 

(1)  A  larger  percentage  of  the  OSHA 
budget  might  be  spent  on  employer-em- 
ployee education.  This  would  help  to  pro- 
mote safety  since  it  is  impossible  to  inspect 
all  workplaces. 

(2)  A  program  might  be  Initiated  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  standards,  which  should 
be  made  as  simple  as  possible  and  deal  with 
major  hazards.  This  wUl  make  it  easier  for 
employers  to  comply  on  their  own  and  it 
will  also  simplify  inspections. 

(3)  Tax  breaks  over  and  above  normal 
investment  credit  might  be  given  to  em- 
ployers who  sp>end  money  specifically  on 
safety  equipment. 

Bill 

The  following  is  a  revised  version  of  HR 
8618.  «  bin  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Doml- 
nick  V.  Daniels,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives November  17,  1975,  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  shortly  thereafter. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 

Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 

consultation  to  employers 

Be  it  enacted  that  section  21  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sxibsection: 

In  order  to  further  carry  out  hLs  respoii- 
siblUties,  the  Secretary  of  LalKir  may  visit 
the  workplace  of  any  employer,  who  so  re- 
quests, for  the  purpose  of  providing  consul- 
tation and  advloe  to  said  employer.  Such 
consultative  visits  may  be  conducted  in  the 
same  format  as  a  general  inspection  or  may 
deal  with  specific  areas,  the  type  of  inspec- 
tion being  determinable  by  the  employer.  In 
making  consiiltatiive  visits  under  this  sub- 
section,, the  Secretary  shall  give- small  basl- 
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nes.ses '  and  hazardous  work  places »  priority. 
The  Secretary  shaU  make  and  transmit  to  the 
en:y)loyer  a  written  report,  containing  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  during  any  such  consul- 
tative visit. 

No  constiltative  visit  authorized  by  this 
s\ibsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  inspection 
or  Investigation  as  specified  in  the  Act  and 
no  citations  shall  be  Issued  nor  any  civU 
penalty  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  upon 
such  visit,  except  that:  if  there  is  subs/an- 
tial  probabUlty  that  imminent  danger  to  the 
employees  could  result  from  conditions  dis- 
closed during  a  consultative  visit,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  notify  the  employer 
of  such  conditions,  affording  him  a  reason- 
able time  to  eUminaie  such  conditions. 
Where  the  Secretary  Is  not  satisfied  through 
a  further  consultative  visit,  documentary 
evidence  or  other  notification  that  such  elim- 
ination has  taken  place,  the  Secretary  may 
take  any  appropriate  action  outlined  under 
section  13  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  such 
conditions. 

Information  regarding  consultative  visits 
shall  not  be  transqjltted  to  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  engaged  in  enforcement 
activities  except  where  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  nothing 
herein  shaU  affect  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bUities  of  the  Secretary  as  stipulated  by  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  original  Act.  Ad- 
vice given  diu-ing  a  consultative  visit  sliall 
not  be  binding  on  the  Secretary  in  the 
event  of  any  tnspeotion  of  the  workplace. 
In  the  event  of  such  inspection,  a  written 
report  of  the  consultation  vLslt  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  employer,  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  employer's  good  faith  in  propos- 
ing penalties. 

In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  separation  of  functions  be- 
tween officers,  employees,  or  agents  who  con- 
duct consultative  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  Inspections  or  investigations. 

The  Bin  was  approved  as  submitted  to  the 
full  Council,  April  2,  1976,  by  a  vote  of  24-20. 


HANDICAPPED    AMERICAN   OF    THE 
YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  sig- 
nal honor  accorded  last  week  to  my 
friend  and  constituent,  Forrest  Webb 
Kiser  of  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  Mr.  Kiser, 
who  has  had  cerebral  palsy  since  child- 
hood, is  the  recipient  of  the  "Han- 
dicapped American  of  the  Year"  award 
of  the  President  s  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  was  pre- 
sented the  President's  Trophy,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  a  disabled 
citizen,  in  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House. 

The  honor  is  one  which  is  richly  de- 
served by  Bill  Kiser.  His  ability  to  turn 
tragedy  into  triumph  is  well  documented. 
It  should  inspire  us  all,  for  while  each  of 


'  Those  defined  as  having  25  or  fewer 
employees. 

'Those  included  In  the  "Target  Industry 
and  Target  Health  Hazards  Program. 
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UB  18  handicapped  i^  one  way  or  an- 
other— If  only  by  ouri  fears  and  frustra- 
tAooB.  In  that  the  grbatest  handicap  of 
all  may  be  the  absenc*  of  the  will  to  over- 
come, BUI  EUser's  coi|rage  and  spirit  are 
clear  evidence  that 
above  the  cruelties 
seem  to  have  handec 
The  Winston-Saler 
cial  note  of  Mr.  Kiserj: 
t(wi  and  its  Washington  correspondent 
wrote  the  following  report: 
Bill  Kiser  Is  "an  Inspiiiation  to  Each  or  Us" 
(By  Bob  Poole) 

Wasthngton. — In  cen  monies  at  the  White 
House  yesterday.   Presilent  Ford  gave  Bill 
Klser  of  Winston-Salem 
Trophy,  the  country's 
disabled  citizen. 

Kiser,    48.    has    also 
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can  lift  ourselves 

I'hicli  destiny  may 

1  us. 

Journal  took  spe- 

visit  to  Washing- 


the  1978  President's 
liighest  award  for  a 

been    named    "Han- 


dicapped American  of  tl  e  Year"  by  the  Presl 


dent's   Committee   on 
Handicapped. 

Although    Klser    has 
since  childhood, 
Winston-Salem, 


Employment   of   the 

had  cerebral  palsy 
he  run^  his  own  business  in 
which 


provides   syndicated 
columns  for  six  newspapers  in  the  CaroUnas 
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and   radio  shows   for 
states.   The  columns   afe 
dicapped  people: 

Appearing  with  Kiser 
Ford  praised  Kiser  for  "feuch  great  success  in 
the  news  medium"  and  ^or  being  "an  inspira- 
tion to  each  of  us 
handicapped." 

Ford  referred  to  melical 
has  made  life  easier  foi 
recent  years,  but  added : 
strides,  my  impression 
would've  made  it  on  hit 
Bill,  we  congratulate  ycu 

Gov.  James  E.  Holslioxiser, 
Carolina     accompanied 
speaking  from  a  text  Riser  had  \^Titten, 
cepted  the  award  on  Klser's  behalf 

After  receiving  his  axrard, 
autographed  copy  of  h|s 
of  Hope,"  to  Ford. 

Kiser.  confined  to  a  Wheelchair,  took  sev- 
eral seconds  to  Inscribe 
dent  bent  down  to  hold 


in  the  Rose  Garden, 


apd  to  others  who  are 

progress  which 
the  handicapped  in 
"Despite  these  great 
is  that  Bill  Kiser 
own.  regardless.  .  .  . 

Jr.   of  North 

EUser.     Holshouser, 

ac- 

Eliser  gave  an 
book,  "New  Light 


Kiser  wrote,  patiently  s;  elllng  out  each  lett«r 


assistant.  Mrs.  Ruth 


with  some  effort.  When 

his  head  up,  chin  out, 

was  flashing  on  his  gla^ies.  The  small  group 

was  silent,   with   every  me   watching  Kiser. 

Ford  was  obviously  mov  >d.  Almost  inaudibly, 

Ford  said  to  Kiser;  "That  will  mean  a  great 

deal  to  me." 

Klser's  administrative!  i 
Ann  Tliompson  of  Winston-Salem,  also  at- 
tended the  ceremony.  S<  i  did  John  Dalrymple 
of  the  N.C.  Division  of  V't>cational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

In  the  acceptance  tekt  which  Holshouser 
read,  Kiser  said :  "You  ^  rill  readily  .see  that  I 
could  have  accomplished  nothing  without 
the  help  and  support  of 
and  organizations  ...  A  -i  a  token  of  my  deep 
appreciation.  I  would  Uie  to  share  a  copy  of 
my  book  with  you.  Shoii  Id  you  have  a  chance 
to  reftd  it,  you  will  imderstand  better  what 
this  award  means  to  nu  .  In  order  to  prevent 
my  excommunication,  p  ease  accept  greetings 
from  my  church,  KnoH^ifood  Baptist  in  Wlns- 
ton-Salem. 

According  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Eii]^loyment  of  the  Hai  idicapped,  Kiser  once 
spent  about  eight  yisari  in  a  nursing  home 
in  a  condition  of  "ooi  aplete  hopelessness" 
after  botb  of  hla  pareni  b  died  and  there  was 
no  one  to  care  for  him. 


stations   in 
written   for 


both 
han- 


the  book.  The  Presl- 
the  book  open  while 


finished,  Klser  tilted 
so  that  the  sunlight 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague  from  Washington  State,  Mike 
McCoRMACK,  recently  appeared  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  to  address  the  Wisconsin 
Energy  Coalition's  Conference  on  Energy 
Supply  and  Economic  Life. 

The  energy  question  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  controversial  subjects  fac- 
ing the  Congress.  MncE  McCormack  is 
widely  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
hardest  working,  most  knowledgeable, 
and  most  articiilate  Members  on  the  en- 
ergy issue,  and  I  commend  his  comments 
to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  McCor- 
MACK's  remarks  follow: 

I  am  certainly  honored  to  be  invited  to 
participate  in  this  Conference  on  Energy 
Supply  and  Economic  Life  sts  It  pertains  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Wisconsin  Energy  Coalition  for 
arranging  today's  program. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  role  that  nuclear  energy  will 
play  in  providing  energy  for  the  present  and 
the  futiire  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
for  our  nation  is  truly  in  moral  danger.  Our 
national  security,  the  stability  of  our  eco- 
nomic systems,  and  even  our  political  institu- 
tions may  well  depend  on  our  ability  to  de- 
velop responsible  energy  policies  and  to  im- 
plement rational  programs  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

It  i.s  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the 
members  of  society  can  play  a  decisive  role  in 
Initiating  or  supporting  responsible  positive 
action  programs,  and  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  catastrophe  for  our  na- 
tion. This  is  true  for  members  of  business  and 
labor,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional community,  officers  and  executives  at 
the  national  level,  and  individuals  at  the 
local  level.  We  all  have  an  important  role  to 
play! 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis  is  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  do  not  understand  it.  Indeed, 
a  surprising  portion  of  Americans  deny  that 
an  energy  crisis  exists,  and  many  who  do,  be- 
lieve tliat  it  has  been  contrived  by  evil  pow- 
ers which  could  easily  and  qiilckly  undo  their 
nefarious  deeds;  that  is,  solve  the  energy 
crisis  by  magic. 

Another  danger  is  that  many  of  u.s  tend 
to  reject  some  of  the  hard  facts  of  the  energy 
crisis  because  of  their  ominous  implications 
for  our  own  personal  futiire — and  a  surprising 
numlK>r  of  Americans  have  been  trapped  into 
thinking  that  the  energy  crisis  has  been 
created  as  some  sort  of  a  game  in  which  each 
per.son  chooses  one  form  of  energy  conserva- 
tion or  production  to  support,  while  op- 
posing the  others.  The  truth  is  that  this  is  a 
deadly  serious  matter,  and  that  we  need  all 
the  energy  we  can  get,  and  from  every  source, 
and  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Out  of  the  confused  debate  that  has 
developed  with  respect  to  the  energy  crisis, 
perhaps  only  one  concept  is  universtily 
accepted.  That  is  that  we  must  not  waste  our 
energy;  that  we  must  reduce  our  national 
annual  energy  growth  rate.  What  isn't  yet 
apparent,  however,  even  to  many  sincere  and 
concerned  policy-makers,  is  that  the  total 
energy  consumption  our  nation  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  as  far  as  we  ran  see 
into    the     future,     even     if    we     eKtabl'?:'.! 


extraordinarily  successful  spartan  conserva- 
tion programs. 

The  report  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Energy 
Policy  Project  assumes,  as  a  reasonable 
scenario  for  the  future,  limiting  the  growth 
of  total  energy  consumption  for  this  nation 
of  2<-',.  per  year.  This  would  be  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  our  contemporary  growth  rate 
of  about  3.6</c.  but  it  may  be  a  long  range 
attainable  goal  which  might  not  seriously 
harm  the  economy. 

It  l3  important  to  imderstand,  however, 
that  a  2','(  growth  rate  would  mean  doubling 
our  energy  consumption  in  about  35  years. 
However,  sUice  we  cant  possibly  shift  that 
quickly  to  new  lifestyles  without  serious  so- 
cial disruption,  we  will  almost  certainly  dou- 
ble our  energy  consumption  within  about  26 
years.  Within  this  overall  growth,  there  will 
inevitably  be  a  dramatic  shift  from  the  use  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  to  the  production 
of  electricity  from  coal  and  nuclear  fission. 
Here  the  annual  growth  rate  must  be  about 
&'}'(■  per  year.  This  means  doubling  electric 
energy  generation  by  about  1990. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  debate  of  tlie 
energy  crisis,  in  spite  of  the  perils  we  are 
facing,  has  centered  around  such  subjects  as  ^ 
import  tariffs,  quotas,  gasoline  taxes  and 
prices,  allocation  programs,  regulations,  de- 
regulations, and  incentives.  While  all  this  is 
important  and  has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
Congressional  activity,  obsession  with  it  tends 
to  distort  our  national  persp>€ctive.  I  do  not 
take  this  matter  lightly,  but  acting  as  if 
these  problems  constitute  the  energy  crisis  is 
somewhat  like  wrestling  for  deck  chairs  on 
the  Titanic. 

The  stark  realities  are  that  our  oil  produc- 
tion IB  down  about  10  oi  in  the  last  three 
yeurs;  our  natiural  gas  production  is  down 
almost  as  much;  our  coal  production  has 
increased  less  than  lO','.  in  this  period:  the 
percent  of  petroleum  we  import  has  increa-sed 
from  about  36%  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  to  about  41  %  today;  more  railroads 
have  gone  out  of  business,  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  remains  unstable;  and  a 
handful  of  anti-nuclear  activists  are  advocat- 
ing a  moritorium  on  nuclear  energy  produc- 
tion— oiu"  only  hope,  along  with  coal,  for 
energy  self-sufBciency,  economic  stability 
and  national  security,  during  this  century. 

The  cnallenge  we  face  today  is  to  reject 
these  attempts  to  confuse  us,  and  to  over- 
come the  paralysis  that  seems  to  grip  us,  and 
to  develop  now  a  systems  approach  to  an 
integrated  national  energy  policy,  not  only 
to  eliminate  waste  and  conserve  energy 
wherever  practical,  but  also  to  produce  the 
energy  that  we  will  need  in  the  future. 

If  we  do  create  such  an  energy  policy,  and 
if  we  implement  the  programs  which  wiU 
carry  it  into  effect,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  have  adequate  energy,  environmental 
protection,  and  economic  stability.  If  we  fail, 
the  inevitable  result,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
economic,  societal,  and  ptolitlcal  catastrophe, 
both  domestic  and  international. 

There  are  several  fundamentals  upon  which 
any  energy  policy  must  be  built. 

Any  energy  policy  must  be  built  upon  the 
best  scientific  and  engineering  facts  avail- 
able, no  matter  how  tough  and  unpleasant 
such  facts  may  be.  We  Americans  have  an 
unfortunate  hnbit  of  treating  some  of  our  • 
problems  as  if  we  are  living  In  a  30  minute 
TV  drama.  We  have  come  to  expect  quick, 
easy,  pleasant  solutions,  even  if  it  means 
ttirnlug  to  make  believe. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  the  liixury  of 
basing  our  energy  policies  on  fantasies,  such 
as  asfiiiming  that  solar  energy  or  geothermal 
energy  or  some  suppr&ssed  carburetor  design, 
or  some  magic  will  ^)8ll  us  out  of  our 
problems. 

Nor  can  we  base  policies  on  anti-p,ublic- 
power  6r  antl- utility-company  or  anti -Israeli 
or  ftnti-Arab  or  aiiti-oil-company  or  antl- 
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nuclear  prejudices  or  obsessions.  Nor  can  we 
base  our  energy  policies  on  hopes,  such  as 
the  hope  that  we  will  keep  finding  enough  gas 
or  petroleum  to  keep  uS  going,  or  the  Hopes 
of  some  that  the  people  of  this  country  will, 
in  the  name  of  conservation,  voluntarily  and 
in  blind  Ignorance,  accept  still  higher  un- 
employment, and  severely  reduce  their 
standard  of  living,  when  Indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  anyone  to  suffer  if  we  adopt 
responsibile  policies  to  produce  the  energy 
required  for  full  employment. 

A  national  energy  policy  must  allow  a  large 
segment  of  our  people  to  continue  to  aspire 
to — and  strive  for — a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  greater  freedom  and  dignity  for  all. 
This  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  we  cannot  expect  low  and 
modest  Income  Americans — or  average  Ameri- 
can housewives  and  workers  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, or  agriculture — those  of  all  groups 
and  walks  of  life  who  seek  dignity  and  se- 
curity— to  sacrifice  such  aspirations  just  be- 
cause we  suddenly  don't  produce  enough  en- 
ergy to  provide  employment  for  our  fellow 
citizens,  or  because  we  have  planned  so  poor- 
ly that  aU  but  the  most  affluent  must  cut 
back  on  their  standard  of  living. 

Certainly  each  of  us  recognizes  that  a  sort 
of  three-cornered  djrnamic  equilibrium 
should  exist  between  energy  conversion, 
transmission,  and  consumption  In  one  corner, 
a  reasonable  and  rational  program  for  pro- 
tecting our  environment  and  conserving  ovur 
resources  in  the  second,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  and  responsible  economic  system 
in  the  third  corner. 

So,  while  we  cannot  afford  the  excesses 
which  marked  some  industrial  development 
of  the  past,  raping  our  land  and  polluting 
the  atmosphere,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
energy  production  without  some  impact  on 
the  environment,  no  matter  how  benign  the 
source  may  seem  to  be  from  a  distance;  and 
we  certainly  cannot  expect  to  have  jobs  for 
the  American  people  unless  we  produce  more 
energy. 

So,  we  have  several  "envlrorunents"  to  pro- 
tect all  at  the  same  time.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, those  that  we  classically  think  of  in 
terms  of  air,  land,  and  water,  but  there  is 
also  the  environment  of  the  job  market,  and 
au  industrial  capacity  that  will  maintain 
this  nation's  national  security  and  economic 
stability.  Finally,  there  Is  the  environment 
of  our  homes,  and  those  of  millions  of  low 
income  Americans,  where  we  must  have 
enough  energy  for  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Our  national  energy  policy  must  strike 
this  dynamic  balance  in  a  rational  manner. 

Several  studies  have  been  completed 
examining  the  relationship  between  energy 
consumption  and  employment  levels.  They 
indicate  that,  with  much  of  the  waste  In  en- 
ergy consumption  In  Industry  and  residential 
uses  eliminated,  and  with  more  efficient  cars 
on  the  highways,  as  will  be  the  case  by  1985, 
then  a  shortfall  in  energy  prodviction  of  a 
million  barrels  a  day — about  2% — could  mean 
the  loss  of  900,000  Jobs.  This  may  be  a  pes- 
simLstic  estimate,  but  it  is  based  on  thirty 
years  of  accurate  data  and  is  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  three  studies  we  have  seen. 
This  Inter-relationship  between  energy  con- 
.sumption  and  employment  levels  makes  sense 
1  o  those  who  have  ever  considered  it  scrious- 
ly.  Now,  however,  it  should  sound  a  warning 
against  our  accepting  the  idea  that  we  can 
solve  oxir  energy  problems  simply  by  cutting 
back  on  energy  consumption. 

We  obviously  can  and  must  eliminate 
wasteful  practices  in  energy  consumption. 
However,  there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  fur- 
ther reduction  will  seriously  impact  the  job 
market.  Obviously,  there  is  no  moral  justi- 
fication for  policies  that  would  cause  in- 
creased unemploynent  beceuse  of  energy 
'Shortages.  So,  while  energy  waste  can  and 
must  be  eliminated,  we  must  never  allow  one 
bian's  concept  of  conservation  to  be  the  cause 
of  another  man's  unemployment. 
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High  unemployment  leads  to  political  and 
social  instability,  to  Federal  deficit  spending, 
and  to  a  further  eroding  of  this  nation's  re- 
lative strength  in  the  international  com- 
munity. All  relate  directly  to  adequate  en- 
ergy production. 

Other  nations  have  learned  this  lesson, 
and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  neavy  emphasis 
on  nuclear  energy  development  throughout 
the  world. 

The  next  fact  has  to  do  with  our  resources 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  One  of  the 
most  Important  realities  that  the  American 
people  must  understand  is  that  this  nation 
has,  since  1970,  truly  passed  from  one  major 
historical  era  Into  another.  We  have  passed 
from  an  era  of  cheap,  abundant  fuels,  energy, 
and  materials  Into  an  era  of  shortages  smd 
high  costs  which  will,  at  best,  be  with  us  for 
many  decades. 

That  reality  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ac- 
cept, for  us  who  have  lived  all  our  lives  In  a 
cultvire  built  on  cheap  mobility  and  the  as- 
sumption that  American  affluence  was  end- 
less. Nevertheless,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
we  have,  almost  certainly,  already  burned  up 
more  than  half  of  all  the  petroleum,  and 
almost  half  of  all  the  natural  gas  we  have 
ever  discovered,  or  evier  will  discover,  on  tills 
continent  or  off  its  shores,  and  that  It  will  be 
gone.  Insofar  as  a  significant  supply  of  fuel 
is  concerned,  by  about  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, no  matter  what  price — within  reason — 
we  pay  for  it  today. 

Remember,  this  will  be  happening  whUe 
oiir  demand  for  energy  Is  doubling,  even  with 
a  successful  and  spartan  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

I  consider  it  to  be  especially  tragic  that 
the  world  has  plunged  into  this  situation 
wherein  we  are  burning  up  our  fossil  fuels 
so  wastefuUy.  They  are,  of  course,  "too  valu- 
able to  burn",  and  now  we  will  have  an  up- 
hill struggle  to  preserve  a  portion  of  tliem — 
as  we  should  be  doing — as  a  heritage  for  the 
future  for  feedstocks  for  the  petro-chemlcal 
industry. 

As  our  supplies  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  dwindle,  this  nation  will  become  depend- 
ent for  most  of  its  energy  on  coal  and  nuclear 
fission.  However,  even  these  sources  of  energy 
are.  In  the  long  range  perspective,  only  tran- 
sitional. Although  we  must  increase  our  re- 
liance upon  them  from  now  until  sometime 
In  the  2l6t  Century,  we  must  also  make  plans 
for  phasing  them  out  in  the  more  distant 
future,  and  replacing  them  with  other,  stlll- 
to-be-developed  resources. 

In  this  respect,  one  general  misconception 
plaguing  the  Congress  as  we  fund  programs 
for  future  energy  sources  is  the  idea  that  re- 
search and  development,  lavishly  supported, 
can  solve  this  nation's  energy  problems  In  the 
very  near  future.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  as  those  of  you  with  experi- 
ence in  science  and  engineering  know. 

Even  with  a  crash  program  the  time  re- 
quired between  the  successful  laboratory 
demonstration  of  a  concept  for  the  conver- 
sion of  an  energy  source  to  a  usable  form, 
and  the  actual  significant  implementation  of 
this  technology,  varies  from  ten  to  thirty 
years,  and  it's  usually  closer  to  thirty.  There 
is  no  way,  for  instance,  that  a  tidal  wave  of 
Federal  funds  could  make  solar  or  geothermal 
energy  a  significant  resource  for  this  nation 
before  the  year  1900,  or  nucle.<ir  fusion  before 
the  year  2000. 

So  while  we  must  support  an  aggressive, 
imaginative,  well-funded  program  for  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstration  in 
every  area  of  energy  conversion,  distribution, 
storage,  consumption,  and  conservation,  we 
must  at  tbe  same  time  recognize  that  the 
benefits  of  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram are  long  range  benefits,  and  that  this 
nation  must  proceed  for  the  iinmed late  and 
sliort  range  future  with  energy  sources  which 
are  available  to  us  today. 

There  Is  much  we  can  do  with  respect  to 
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our  existing  energy  sources.  We  must  under- 
take aggressive  programs  of  exploration  and 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas,  onshore  and  off. 
We  must  esqplore  the  potential  of  an  oil 
shale  program,  and  press  for  early  application 
of  improved  technologies  for  secondary  and 
tertiary  oil  recoverj-.  We  must  convert  our 
wastes  to  energy  or  fuels  or  energy  inten- 
sive materials. 

We  must  buUd  new  refineries,  new  ports, 
new  pipelines,  and  new  storage  facilities  for 
gas,  petroleum,  and  petroleum  products.  -In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  running  out  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  this  program, 
along  with  the  most  stringent  conservation 
measures.  Is  our  only  short  range  strategy 
for  trying  to  keep  our  energy  supplies  for 
our  existing  industrial  and  societal  infra- 
structure as  close  as  possible  to  future  de- 
mands. 

Of  covu-se.  coal  is  otir  greatest  resource  of 
forall  fuel,  and  we  must  rely  hea\-lly  upon 
It.  However,  even  a  superficial  glance  should 
warn  us  against  taking  it  for  granted.  We 
will  need  to  dramatically  expand  our  coal 
production  capacity  with  new  mines  that 
meet  modem  health  and  safety  standards 
and  have  a  minimum  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. We  must  allow  coal  to  be  surface 
mined,  vrfth  realistic  regulations,  and  respon- 
sible reclamation  programs. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  restore  our  railway 
system  with  new  roadbeds  and  new  rollliig 
stock,  and  back  them  up  with  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

These  tasks — of  mining  and  transporting 
coal  safely— are  of  bewildering  complexitv 
and  dimension. 

We  will,  of  course,  come  to  depend  upon 
synthetic  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels  from  coal. 
but  the  cost  of  these  programs  in  dollars, 
manpower,  steel  and  other  critical  materials. 
In  water,  in  logistics,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection are  literally  mind  boggling.  For  ex- 
ample, trying  to  close  the  gap  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  In  natural  gas  in  1985  would 
require  more  coal  than  is  mined  today  fox 
all  other  pmposes  and  would  cost  literally 
himdreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  problems  in  mining. 
cleaning  up.  transporting,  and  burning  coal: 
in  spite  of  the  costs  of  converting  It  to  syn- 
thetic fuels,  we  must  proceed  with  an  ag- 
gressive program  for  Increased  dependence  on 
coal.  If  we  are  sincere  about  attempting  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis  that  faces  this  na- 
tion, we  must  think  in  terms  of  tripling  coal 
production  by  the  end  of  this  centliry. 

I  am  acutely  conscious,  as  I  make  this 
point,  of  the  tragic  deaths  of  26  men  in  two 
separate  accidents  in  a  Kentucky  coal  mine 
during  the  week  of  March  7.  19'76.  It  is  in- 
deed inexcusable  that  more  has  not  been 
done  to  protect  our  coal  miners  frotn  pul- 
monary diseases  and  the  other  hazards  they 
face.  We  must  undertake  the  research  to  de- 
velop safe  mining  conditions,  and  we  must 
enforce  regulations  to  Insure  that  these  safe 
conditions  are  met.  The  mining  and  burning 
of  coal  must  be  made  as  safe  as  tlie  pro- 
duction of  electricity  from  nuclear  fission. 
This  will  markedly  Increase  the  cost  of  coal, 
but  this  source  of  energy  must  be  made  .safe. 

As  responsible  citizens  sort  out  the  fact? 
with  respect  to  our  energy  fv.ture.  it  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious  that  one  of  the 
greatest  strokes  of  good  fortune  this  nation 
has  experienced  is  to  have  our  nuclear  in- 
dustry as  well  advanced  as  we  find  it  today, 
ready  now  to  provide  much  of  the  energy 
this  nation  will  need  durln:;  the  next  fifty 
to  seventy-five  years.  * 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  safest,  cleanest, 
cheapest,  most  reliable  source  of  energy 
available,  with  the  least  >>.n\ironmental  im- 
pact of  any  significant  option.  If  we  did 
not  have  a  large  block  of  nuclear  energy 
available  to  us  for  the  coming  decades  this 
country  wovild  be  In  critical  danger,  even 
it  we  succeed  in  tripling  coV.  production  by 
the  year  2000. 
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Today,  there  are  59  nuclei  r  plants  licensed 
to  operate  In  the  United  Sta  tea.  Dvirlng  1975. 
nuclear  energj  produced  apout  8.5  percent 
of  this  xuttton's  electricltyi  witb  a  higher 
reliability  factor  than  comp  Butibly  sized  coal 
plants  of  the  same  age.  Hw .  this  amount  of 
energy  been  generated  by  fi  issil-flred  plants. 
60  million  tons  of  coal  or  2i  0  million  barrels 
or  oil  would  have  been  r  squired.  This  la 
equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  million  barrels 
ofoil  a  day,  about  2  peic:nt  of  our  total 
energy  production,  and  4  percent  of  our 
total  oil  consuxoptlon.  Thi;  nuclear  energy 
production  saved  more  thar  2  billion  dollars 
ip  generating  costs  in  1970, 

Eleven  more  plants  are  scheduled  to  be 
en  the  line  within  the  nex ;  twelve  months. 
In  addition  to  these  70  plai  its,  there  are  ISA 
more  nuclear  plants  whicii  are  under  con- 
struction or  committed.  If  these  plants  are 
all  on  the  line  by  1986.  ani  they  can  be  If 
v.e  simply  eliminate  iinnec^ssary  delays  anil 
provide  for  construction  capital;  then  this 
nation  will  have  a  nuclear  Opacity  of  about 
226  thousand  megawatts — ^bout  30  percent 
of  our  electric  generating  capacity— by  1985. 
One  can  appreciate  thd  Importance  of 
such  progress  in  view  of  tl  a  fact  that  each 
new  nuclear  plant,  operatii  g  at  64.4  percent 
capacity,  saves  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
10  million  barrels  of  oU  &  year.  It  would 
require  more  than  six  mm  on  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  to  produce  the  sam<>  electricity  that 
these  228  plants  wovild  generate.  This  is 
approximately  the  same  ai  the  amount  of 
petroleum  products  that  tie  United  States 
imports  today. 

With  the  nviclear  breeder  program  in  place 
m  the  1990s,  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
energy  will  significantly  itujrease.  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  estat^liahlng  this  na- 
tion's energy  Independence.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  in  the  midsa  of  an  extensive 
research,  development  an^  demonstration 
program  Involving  nuclear  breeder  techncdo- 
gies  and  are  focusing  on  learning  essential 
engineering  facts  related  tcj  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder.  Our  demoiistration  programs 
wUl  have  reached  the  poii^  by  about  1990 
that  licensing  of  commercial  breeders  ^ould 
be  in  order.  Unfortunately  we  are  already 
far  behind  France.  England.  Germany,  Rua- 
sia  and  probably  Japan  in  the  commerciali- 
zation of  this  technology. 

A  breeder  Is  a  nuclear  p>vver  plant  which 
produces  Du>re  fuel  than  i ;  consumes.  With 
a  breeder  program,  this  ni  ttion  can  convert 
our  large  stockpile  of  Uraoium  238.  already 
mined  and  in  purlfled  for«:i,  Into  a  nuclear 
fuel  of  extraordinxkry  valiie.  This  will  give 
our  nation  a  chtmce  at  linergy  Independ- 
ence. The  energy  that  can  3e  produced  from 
the  otherwise  useless  Uranfum  238  can,  with 
a  breeder  program,  produce  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  would  be  produced  by  more  than 
5  times  all  the  oil  possessed  by  all  of  the 
OPEC  nations  combined. 

Statements  that  the  bre^  ider  program  pre- 
sents some  sort  of  special  ;  aXety  problem  are 
simply  not  true.  All  nuclear  plants  produce 
Plutonium.  The  breeder  simply  produces 
rtfore  than  It  uses.  This  aew  fuel  will,  In 
turn,  be  used  to  provids  for  concurrent 
energy  requirements.  Nuc  lear  wastes  from 
breeder  plants  are  no  d  fferent  from  the 
wastes  of  today's  nuclear  slants.  I  will  dis- 
cuss waste  management  presently. 

I  am  not  imaware  of  the  fact  tliat  there 
are  thoee  who  have  actuall  r  convinced  them- 
selves that  nuclear  enerpy  represents  a  spe- 
cial hazard  to  the  public,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  terminated,  in  ^ite  of  its 
obvioiu  benefits.  I  appeal  to  them  to  recog- 
nize tliat  the  production  i>f  electricity  from 
nuclear  fisslMi  is  far  safei  than  most  other 
human  activities,  Lnclu<i  ing  the  mining. 
transportation,  and  bumiag  of  coal,  which 
is  the  only  oU>er  signidcai  t  source  of  energy 
available. 

There  is  no  moral  or  intellectual  justiflca- 
ticn  for  beccming  so  oh  essed  with  hj-po- 
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thetical  hazards  of  nuclear  energy  that  one 
refuses  to  deal  in  facts. 

The  most  Important  fact  is  that  the  cam- 
paign to  undermine  nuclear  energy  Is,  in 
effect,  a  campaign  to  cause  additional  unem- 
ployment. Cutting  back  on  nuclear  energy 
prodtiction  will  mean  increased  unemploy- 
ment among  American  workers,  not  only 
those  involved  In  the  construction  of  the 
nuclear  plants  themselves,  but,  far  more  Im- 
portant, those  Involved  Jn  permanent  indus- 
tries which  wm  require  the  energy  produced. 
This  nation  will  need  additional  energy  for 
new  homes,  cars,  Jobs  for  young  Americans 
already  alive,  for  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction, for  environmental  protection 
(which  requires  more  energy),  for  industries 
which  will  compete  in  international  markets 
and  which  will  keep  Jobs  at  home,  and  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
low  income  Americans. 

The  228  nuclear  plants  that  can  be  on  the 
line  by  1985  will  provide  the  energy  require- 
ments for  about  8  million  permanent  Jobs  for 
American  workers.  If  this  energy  is  not  avail- 
able, and  from  this  source,  these  Jobs  will 
probably  not  be  available  either. 

Of  course,  the  nuclear  industry.  Just  as  any 
other,  does  have  some  hazardous  aspects,  and 
we  must  assume  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  there  will  be  some  accident  causing 
property  damage,  injtirles,  and  even  deaths. 
It  Is  crucial,  however,  to  ask  how  likely  these 
accidents  are,  and  how  this  risk  compares  to 
that  associated  with  other  everyday  activ- 
ities. 

WhUe  it  Is  essential  that  every  reasonable 
precaution  be  taken  to  guard  against  every 
conceivable  accident — and  this  Is  being 
done— there  is  a  point  beyond  which  imagin- 
ing wildly  unlikely  nuclear  accidents  becomes 
meaningless  at  best.  Obsession  with  such 
anti-nuclear  fantasie.s,  while  Ignoring  the 
much  greater  hazards  of  the  real  world 
around  us,  does  a  great  disservice  to  the  peo- 
ple vehom  we  elected  public  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  represent. 

Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen 
of  MJ.T.  Indicate  that  with  100  plants  on  the 
line  (as  wfll  be  the  case  before  1980)  a  major 
accident  is  10,000  times  less  likely  to  ht9>pen 
in  a  nuclear  power  plant  than  a  comparable 
accident  in  a  non-nuclear  facility.  Thus,  the 
hazard  to  any  individual  or  group  will  be 
about  the  same  In  1980 — with  100  plants  on 
the  line — as  the  hazard  of  being  struck  by  a 
meteor. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  chance  that  a 
person  will  be  killed  from  a  nuclear  accident 
in  a  nuclear  power  plant  in  1980  Is  one  In 
five  billion  a  year.  This  means  that  in  twenty 
years,  on  the  average,  and  with  no  further 
upgrading  of  the  plants,  one  person  In  the 
United  States  would,  on  a  statistical  basis, 
die  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear  accident  in  some 
one  of  those  100  plants. 

By  way  of  comparison,  we  will  kill  about 
forty-five  thousand  Americans  a  year,  and 
suffer  about  2  million  scriotis  Injuries  from 
automobile  accidents.  About  12,000  persons 
burn  to  death.  Overdoses  of  aspirin  and  as- 
pirin compounds  cause  hundreds  of  deaths 
per  year.  About  1,000  persons  die  from  elec- 
trical shock.  About  160  are  killed  by  light- 
ning. Alx)ut  3,000  choke  to  death  on  food. 
More  than  2,000  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals. 
About  2,000  are  killed  in  airplane  accidents. 
The  fact  is  that  not  a  single  radiation  death 
or  injury  has  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
any  licensed  nuclear  power  plant  In  the 
United  States,  or  anywhere  el.=!e  in  the  free 
world,  nor  has  any  member  of  the  public 
been  exposed  to  any  radiation  in  excess  of 
internationally  approved  standards  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  of  all  the  59  nuclear 
power  plants  and  their  supporting  activities, 
and  the  more  than  100  U.S.  military  nuclear 
reactors  now  in  service. 

If  we  were  to  assume  1,000  nuclear  power 
plants  on  the  line  and  assuming  no  advances 
in  emission  control  technology,  the  average 
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person  in  the  VS.  would  receive  the  follow- 
ing radiation:  102  milllrem  per  year  from 
nattu-al  backgroimd,  73  mllllrem  per  year 
from  medical  X-rays  and  therapeutic  radia- 
tion, but  only  0.4  mllllrem  per  year  from  the 
operation  of  all  1,000  nuclear  plants  and  an 
their  supporting  activities.  That's  less  than 
one-half  of  a  mllllrem.  as  compared  to  almost 
200  from  natural  and  medical  sources. 

New  Yorkers  may  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  the  radiation  level  at  the  Vanderbllt 
Street  entrance  of  Grand  Central  Station, 
due  to  the  natural  radiation  from  the  build- 
ing's granite.  Is  more  than  500  times  greater 
than  the  radiation  exposure  a  person  would 
receive  at  the  gate  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
from  the  plant.  It  Is  more  than  100  times  the 
maximum  radiation  dose  allowed  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
CoDMnissIon  for  tlie  closest  approach  to  a 
nuclear  plant. 

The  safe  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  is 
certainly  a  requirement  accompanying  the 
beneficial  use  of  nuclear  fission,  and  our  30 
years  experience  In  the  nuclear  military  pro- 
gram has  given  us  the  know-how  to  do  this. 
Using  techniques  that  have  been  developed 
during  recent  years,  the  safe,  permanent  stor- 
age of  radioactive  materials  Is  actually  a 
simple  matter  of  good  engineering  and  good 
management. 

In  the  near  future  the  ERDA  will  announce 
plans  for  permanent  storage  of  radioactive 
wastes.  The  technlqtie  almost  certain  to  be 
ehosen  Involves  converting  the  wastes  to  a 
solid  glass,  similar  to  Pyrex  glassware— and 
Just  as  Inert — and  encapsulating  these  glassl- 
fled  wastes  in  welded  stainless  steel  canisters. 
TWa  to  twelve  canisters,  one  foot  In  diameter 
and  ten  feet  long,  will  contain  the  wastes 
produced  each  year  by  a  1000-megawatt 
power  plant.  Each  one  will  represent  about 
820  minion  worth  of  electricity  produced.  All 
of  this  glassIHed  waste  from  our  nuclear  en- 
ergy program  through  the  year  2000  would 
make  a  stack  about  twelve  feet  deep  between 
the  goal  lines  of  a  football  field.  An  Individual 
citizen's  share  of  glassified  nuclear  waste  for 
the  balance  of  this  century  will  be  about 
4  cubic  Inches,  and  most  of  this  material  will 
be  non-radloactlve  glass.  The  waste  canisters 
will  be  stored  In  stable  geologic  formations 
deep  underground.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  suggested  any  scenario  by  which  these 
materials  would  be  Introduced  Into  the 
biosphere. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Congress  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  establishing  well- 
organized  programs  in  solar  energy,  g?other- 
mal  energy,  and  nuclear  fusion. 

The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974  provides  a  five-year  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  commercial  feasi- 
bility of  using  solar  energy  to  heat  and  air 
condition  residences  and  other  biilldlngs.  We 
will  have  2,000  demonstration  solar  heating 
\mits  on  the  line  by  the  end  of  1977,  and,  in 
addition.  2.000  combined  heating  and  cooling 
demonstration  units  by  the  end  of  1979. 

We  have  also  established  a  long  range, 
comprehensive  program  for  all  aspects  of 
solar  energy  conversion  to  electricity,  includ- 
ing wind  conversion,  thermal  electric  con- 
version, photovoltalcs,  ocean  thermal  gradi- 
ents, bloconverslon  and  the  Incineration  of 
wastes  for  energy,  or  their  conversion  to  use-  . 
ful  fuels. 

Solar  energy  will  clearly  play  an  Important 
role  in  our  fxiture.  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
overall  program  we  ha^'e  established.  We  have 
increased  funding  for  solnr  energy  research 
and  development  about  one  hundred  times 
diu-ing  the  five  years  I  have  been  Involved  in 
the  program,  and  our  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  has  Just  doubled  the  author- 
ization for  FY  '77  over  the  expenditure  for 
FY  '76. 

However,  we  must  keep  the  potential  for. 
solar  energy  in  perspective.  With  well-man- 
aged, well-funded,  aggressive  programs,  we 
may.  if  we  are  Uicky,  be  able  to  provide  1  'o 
of  our  energy  from  solar  heating  and  cool- 
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ing,  and  another  1  %  from  all  other  methods 
of  solar  electric  conversion  by  the  year  1990; 
but  almost  certainly  not  before.  For  In- 
stance, If  we  were  to  convert  10%  of  our  70 
million  homes  In  this  country  to  solar  energy 
for  heating  and  cooling  by  1990 — and  that 
would  be  a  truly  prodigious  undertaking — 
the  energy  saved  would  be  only  slightly  more 
than  1%  of  our  national  energy  demand. 

The  same  general  perspective  applies  to 
geothermal  energ^y.  In  the  Geothermal  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974,  our  goal  Is  to  have  from  six  to  ten 
geothermal  demonstration  plants  on  the  line 
by  1980.  These  are  small  plants,  generating 
up  to  fifty  megawatts  of  electricity  each,  us- 
mg  presently  undeveloped  types  of  geother- 
mal energy  such  as  hot  dry  rock  formations, 
hot  water  deposits,  and  geopressured  water. 
Here  again,  prudence  must  govern  our  op- 
timism. Even  with  such  a  crash  program 
which  we  are  funding  aggressively,  it  Is  im- 
likely  that  we  can  produce  1%  of  our  total 
energy  from  all  geothermal  sources  before 
1990. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  ex- 
perienced very  encouraging  progress  in  nu- 
clear fusion  research,  and  certainly  we  are 
now  operating  on  a  new  plateau — one  which 
we  have  dreamed  of  and  sought  for  twenty 
years.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  understand 
the  physics  and  the  dynamics  of  the  plasma 
In  which  the  thermonuclear  reaction  must 
take  place.  This  puts  us  in  a  position  to  move 
forward  with  a  much  more  aggressive  re- 
search-program; in  which  we  can,  with  con- 
siderable confidence,  predict  success. 

I  believe  that  we  can  have  ovir  first  oom- 
merically  feasible  fusion  electric  demonstra- 
tion plant  on  the  line  by  the  mid  or  late 
1990s,  but  this  will  require  massive  support, 
starting  now.  for  materials  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  engineering  studies.  If 
this  program  is  successful,  we  may — in  the 
21st  Century — be  able  to  look  forward  to  pro- 
viding unlimited  quantities  of  clean,  cheap 
energy  forever,  not  only  for  this  country,  but 
for  all  mankind.  We  may  also  look  forward 
to  phasing  out  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and 
the  use  of  nuclear  fission  to  produce  elec- 
tricity— in  the  2l8t  Century. 

It  should  be  completely  obvious  that  we 
cannot  reach  these  goals  of  the  21st  Century 
unless  we  establish  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible policies  and  programs  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  20th  Century.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  this  is  no  time  for  pretending  that 
there  are  simplistic  solutions  to  the  tangle 
of  interlocking  and  complex  problems  that 
face  us.  It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  base  o\ir  policies  on  fantasies,  fears, 
hopes,  or  prejudices.  It  should  be  Jast  as  ob- 
vious, however,  that  this  nation  can  develop 
policies  and  pSMrams  which  will  provide  for 
adequate  energ^o  maintain  our  economic 
stability  and  standard  of  living,  while  pro- 
tecting or  even  improving  our  environment 
and  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 

I  believe  we  can  do  it  if  we  establish  energy 
policies  that  do  make  sense  and  if  we  imple- 
ment them  at  every  level  right  away.  Every- 
one who  understands  this  has  a  special  role 
to  play  helping  his  feUow  citizens  under- 
stand, because  the  real  enemies  this  nation 
faces,  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  energy 
crisis,  are  primarily  Ignorance,  fear,  prejudice 
and  emotionalism. 

We  have  faced  tough  problems  before. 
Many  of  us  here  Uved  through  the  Depres- 
sion and  helped  fight  the  2nd  World  War. 
We  never  doubted  for  a  single  moment  what 
our  purpose  was  or  that  we  would  ultimately 
overcome  the  dUHculties  that  beset  us  during 
those  trying  times.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  American  people  exercise  the  same  re- 
^lleuce,  confidence,  and  good  sense  that  we 
nave  demonstrated  in  the  past,  and  If  we 
demand  responsible  leadership  from  all  of 
our  public  officials,  appointed  or  elected,  and 
it   we   demand   policies   bused   on    scientific 


facts,  we  can  overcome  the  problems  ttiat 
face  us  today,  and  help  build  a  better  world. 


BLUE    RIBBON   PANEL    CALIA    FOR 
CURBS  ON  ARMS  TRADE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tremely rapid  expansion  in  the  sale  of 
arms  to  foreign  nations  is  a  matter  of 
very  grave  concern  to  many  of  us.  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1973,  U.S.  arms  sales  rose 
by  over  300  percent.  By  1975,  the  total 
value  of  those  sales  reached  $9.5  bil- 
lion— far  above  the  level  of  sales  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Despite  this  massive  increase  in  the 
transfer  of  armaments,  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  seriously  consider  the 
implications  of  increasing  the  destruc- 
tive capabilities  of  countries  in  such  ex- 
plosive regions  as  the  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Africa.  Nor  has  the  administra- 
tion considered  the  effects  of  allowing  an 
escalation  in  the  economic  importance 
of  commercial  arms  sales. 

The  United  States  must  exert  greater 
control  over  this  deadly  trade,  and  we 
must  thoroughly  evaluate  the  full  range 
of  its  effects  on  America  and  on  the 
world. 

The  United  Nations  Association,  with 
the  support  of  the  RockefeUer  Founda- 
tion, has  taken  the  initiative  in  tliis  area 
and  has  produced  an  important  study  of 
the  international  arms  trade,  a  summary 
of  which  I  am  including  in  the  Record: 
Blue  Ribbok  Pakzx  Calls  fc«  Cuebs  on  the 

INTEBNATIONAL   AKMS   TKADE 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
Richard  N.  Gardner,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  and  James  F.  Leonard,  Presi- 
dent of  UNA-USA,  today  announced  the  pub- 
lication of  an  Interim  report  of  the  UNA-USA 
National  Policy  Panel  on  Conventional  Arms 
Control.  The  report  recommends  a  series  of 
imilateral  and  multilateral  actions  for  con- 
trolling the  flourishing  international  arms 
traffic. 

The  report  is  signed  by  twenty-two  distin- 
guished former  government  officials,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  academic  experts  and  re- 
tired military  officers.  Thornton  F.  Bradshaw. 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Company, 
is  Chairman  of  the  panel  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  Vlce- 
Chairman. 

The  annual  pace  of  iuteruational  arms 
transfers  has  more  than  doubled  over  the 
past  decade,  with  the  U.S.  exporting  almost 
as  many  weapons  as  all  other  nations  com- 
bined. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  foreign 
orders  for  U.S.  arms  are  expected  to  exceed 
$10  billion  for  the  third  year  In  succession. 
Not  only  has  the  volume  of  U.S.  arms  trans- 
fers tripled  during  the  past  ten  years,  but 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapon  sys- 
tems in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  such  as  F-14  fighters 
and  Spruauce  class  destroyers,  are  being  ex- 
ported to  developing  countries  in  the  Third 
World. 

The  massive  transfer  of  armaments,  espe- 
cially very  advanced  weapon  systems,  to  po- 
tentially explosive  regions  of  the  Third 
World  can  exacerbate  local  tensions  and  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  armed  conflict.  In 
particular,  the  shipment  of  fighter-bombers 
and  surface-to-surface  missiles  with  city- 
busting  capabilities  to  confilct-prone  Third 


World  areas  has  dangerous  ImpUcations.  The 
widespread  bombing  of  cities  In  a  local  con- 
flict would  greatly  multiply  civilian  casual- 
ties and  Increase  the  threat  of  direct  super- 
power Involvement.  With  the  growing  danger 
of  nuclear  proliferation,  the  export  of  nu- 
clear capable  delivery  systems  coiUd  raise 
dangerous  ambiguities  regarding  the  Inten- 
tions and  capabilities  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Therefore,  the  panel  recommends  that: 
The  transfer  of  weapons  with  ciiy-busting 
capabilities,  such  as  strategic  bombers  and 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  to  Third  World 
countries  and  should  eucoui*age  other  sup- 
pliers to  follow  suit. 

The  United  States  should  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  the  export  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries of  weapons  whose  primary  or  exclusive 
function  is  to  deliver  nuclear  warheads  and 
should  encoiu-age  other  potential  suppliers 
to  adopt  similar  restraints.  The  shipment  of 
U.S.  Pershing  and  Soviet  Scud  missiles  to  the 
Middle  East  is  inconsistent  with  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  United  should  restrict  its  shipment 
of  high-technology  weapons  with  primarily 
offensive  capabilities  to  developing  coun- 
tries and  should  encourage  other  suppliers 
to  adopt  similar  restraints. 

The  United  States  should  approach  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  a  freeze  on  the  ship- 
ment of  very  advanced  weapons  to  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  agree  to  consult  with  each  other 
before  undertakiaig  major  arms  shipments 
to  the  Middle  East. 

The  U.N.  Security  CouncU,  which  Includes 
the  major  arms-supplying  nations,  should 
be  encouraged  to  formulate  general  guide- 
lines concerning  the  shipment  of  arma- 
ments to  conflict-prone  areas. 

As  the  emphasis  In  U.S.  arms  exports  has 
shifted  from  aid  to  sales,  which  now  make 
up  more  than  95  percent  of  U.S.  arms  orders, 
economic  motivations  have  gained  prom- 
inence. Yet  in  the  long  run,  dependence  on 
fluctuating  foreign  markets  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  U.S.  defense  Indus- 
tries. Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  cur- 
rent scarcity  of  global  resources  underlines 
the  urgency  of  ciirbing  arms  expenditures 
in  the  developing  world,  which  have  been 
Increasing  more  rapidly  than  those  In  the 
developed  countries. 
Therefore,  the  panel  recommends  that: 
Economic  motivations,  such  as  aiding  the 
U.S.  balance -of -payments  or  supporting  our 
domestic  arms  Industry,  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  foreign  policy,  national  seciu-ity  and 
arms  control  considerations  in  determining 
U.S.  arms  export  policies. 

Congress  should  pass  legislation  to  phase 
out   commercial   sales   gradually. 

Recent  Congressional  efforts  to  open  arms 
sales  transactions  to  public  scrutiny  should 
be  pursued,  since  increased  publicity  will 
inhibit  the  widespread  use  of  agents'  fees 
and  bribery  of  f<M«lgn  officials  to  obtain 
arms  sales  contracts. 

The  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  should  take  account  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  local  military  expenditures 
as  one  factor  in  determining  the  level  of 
bilateral  economic  aid  programs. 

Arms  transfers  have  proven  to  be  an  in- 
effective means  of  gainmg  lasting  Influence 
over  the  domestic  and  fcweign  policies  of 
recipient  countries.  Through  the  transfer  of 
armaments  and  concomitant  support  pro- 
grams the  U.S.  can  Inadvertently  become 
identified  or  Involved  with  potentially  un- 
stable and  often  unattractive  reg^imes. 
Therefore,  the  panel  recommends  that: 
Arms  transfers  should  be  more  carefully 
coordinated  tilth  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests. 
The  United  Stales  should  not  commit  itself 
to  major  arms  sales  to  nations  toward  which 
it  has  only  marginal  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments. p.-.rticulRTly  if  there  is  a  risk  that  such 
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ALL  LATIN  AMERICAN  REDS 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  manner  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  Luis  Echeverria,  is  im- 
posing on  his  country  a  collection  of 
Communists  who  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  other  parts  of  Latin  America 
should  be  subject  of  general  interest.  I 
have  mentioned  it  several  times,  and 
now  we  find  confirmation  in  the  New 
York  Times — which,  of  course,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  approval.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  these  foreign  Communists  are  given 
preferential  treatment  and  choice  jobs 
in  journalism,  higher  education,  and 
government,  at  ihe  expense  of  Mexicans 
who  are  as  well,  or  even  better  qualified. 
I  believe  this  demonstrates  the  determi- 
nation of  President  Echeverria  to  push 
his  countiT  in  directions  determined  by 
international  communism. 

The  Times  account  of  April  28  follows : 
Mexico  a  Haven  fob  Latim  Exiles  as  Right- 
ist Regimes  Tighten  Curbs 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Mexico  City,  April  27. — "We  knew  Mexico's 
tradition  on  asyliun  and  we  remembered  the 
way  Mexico  helped  the  Chileans,"  recalled  a 
Uruguayan  doctor  and  Communist  Party 
militant,  now  a  political  exile,  "so  I  grabbed 
my  wife  and  children  and  we  headed  for  the 
embassy." 

The  doctor  sat  aroimd  Mexico  City's  Hotel 
Versailles  with  other  Uruguayan  leftists  who 
have  recently  ffed  the  country.  "We  Just 
don't  know  what  is  happening  to  our 
friends  and  relatives,"  a  woman  historian 
said.  "We  were  lucky  to  get  out.  The  Mexi- 
can Embassy  Is  now  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  It's  difficult  to  get  in." 

With  right-wing  governments  continuing 
to  tighten  their  grip  on  the  South  American 
republics,  Mexico  is  becoming  perhaps  the 
last  safe  haven  and  political  center  in  Latin 
America  for  leftist  exiles  from  the  entire 
region." 

Outside  the  Hotel  Versailles,  which  has 
become  the  first  home  In  Mexico  for  growing 
numbers  of  South  American  exiles,  the  dis- 
tinctive Argentine  accents  of  a  mother  and 
two  children  identified  members  of  a  group 
of  refugees  who  had  just  an-Ived  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

"MEXICO    IS    generous" 

"Mexico  is  extraordinarily  open  and  gen- 
erous n'ith  political  exUes,"  said  Dr.  Ricardo 
Obregon  Cano,  former  Governor  of  the  Ar- 
gentine province  of  Cordoba  and  now  secre- 
tary general  of  a  group  called  the  Argentine 
Solidarity  Committee.  "No  other  country  of- 
ers  such  personal  and  political  security." 

Although  Veneztiela,  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica,  the  only  three  Latin  American  coun- 
tries generally  considered  to  be  democratic, 
have  received  some  exiles  in  recent  years,  they 
have  reportedly  done  so  reluctantly. 

"The  Venezuelan  Embassy  In  Montevideo 
actuaUy  turned  away  a  refugee  who  was  then 
immediately  arrested,"  one  Uruguayan  exile 
recalled  bitterly.  "Colombia  took  five  refu- 
gees against  Ite  wUl,  while  Costa  Rica  and 
Peru  also  closed  their  doors.  But,  at  the  last 
count,  there  were  more  than  100  exiles  In 
the  Mexican  Embassy." 

Mexico's  tradltimi  of  granting  asylum  to 


political  exiles  goes  back  to  the  late  lOao's 
when  thousands  of  republican  refugees  from 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  were  welcomed  here 
by  the  left-leaning  President,  Gen.  Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

Even  diu-ing  the  1950's  and  60's  when  more 
conservative  regimes  governed  Mexico,  left- 
ist opponents  of  the  repressive  regimes  Brazil. 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and  Haiti  as  well  as 
right  wing  exUes  from  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment of  Fidel  Castro  were  grajited  asylum 
here. 

But,  under  President  Luis  Echeverria  Al- 
varez, this  tradition  has  been  transformed 
into  an  active  Instrument  of  foreign  policy 
that  enables  the  Government  to  contrast  its 
new  liberalism  with  the  strident  conserva- 
tism of  many  South  American  regimes. 

As  a  result,  during  the  last  three  years 
Mexico  has  not  only  opened  the  doors  of  its 
embassies  to  persecuted  leftists,  put  pressure 
on  other  governments  to  allow  them  to  fly 
Into  exile  and  tried  to  negotiate  the  release 
of  political  prisoners,  but  has  also  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  good  relations  with  military 
regimes  in  order  Lo  protect  their  political 
opponents. 

Mexico's  warm  welcome  for  refugees  from 
Chile's  military  Junta  marked  the  beginning 
of  this  more  aggressive  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  repression  of  leftists  In 
several  South  American  republics. 

In  part,  this  reflected  the  close  friendsiiip 
between  President  Echeverria  and  the  late 
President  Salvador  AUende  Oossens  of  Chile. 
The  Mexican  leader  personally  Invited  Dr. 
Allende's  widow,  Ortensla  Busst  de  ADende, 
to  reside  here  and  he  later  gave  her  a  hom'j  i7i 
Mexico  City. 

TIES    WITH   CHn.E   BROKEN 

But  Mr.  Echeverria  also  went  o\it  of  his 
way  to  grant  permanent  or  temporary  asy- 
lum here  to  more  then  3,000  Chilean  leftists. 
Including  such  prominent  figures  as  former 
Foreign  Minister  Glodomlro  Almeyda  Medina 
and  former  Minister  of  Ecokomy  Pedro 
Vuskovic  Bravo.  And  once  the  Vexlcan  Em- 
bassy In  Santiago  v/as  cleared  of  refugees, 
Mexico  brc^e  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Chilean  Junta  in  November  1974. 

The  next  wave  of  exiles  came  from  Argen- 
tina, beginning  in  October  1974,  after  the 
Government  of  President  Isaliel  Martinez  de 
Peron  swtmg  to  the  right  and  a  right-wing 
terrorist  group,  the  Argentine  Anti-Commu- 
nist Alliance,  began  an  offensive  against  left- 
ists and  even  moderate  opponents  of  the 
regime. 

According  to  Dr.  Obregon  Cano.  who  now 
acts  as  a  dental  consultant  as  well  as  in- 
formal adviser  to  refugees,  450  to  500  Argen- 
tines, Including  two  former  university  rec- 
tors. Rodolfo  Puiggros  and  Raul  Leguzzi, 
and  former  Interior  Minister  Esteban  Rlghi, 
have  taken  up  exile  here  shice  then.  Most 
left  Argentina  after  attempts  or  threats 
against  their  lives. 

After  the  milltar>-  coup  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mrs.  Peron  on  March  24  this 
year,  a  new  wave  of  exiles  was  expected  to 
reach  Mexico,  but  so  far  few  have  arrived. 
"The  first  thing  the  jimta  did  was  to  sur- 
round all  embassies,  close  the  airports  and 
even  block  all  roads  leading  out  of  the  coim- 
Iry,"  Dr.  Obreg6n  Cano  said  in  an  interview. 
"This  time  the  Junta  doesn't  want  any  left- 
ists to  escape." 

Like  Argentina's  new  regime,  the  mili- 
tary-dominated Government  of  President 
Juan  Maria  Bordaberry  In  Uruguay  does  not 
recognize  any  of  the  coimtry's  own  nation- 
als as  political  refugees  and  therefore  it  re- 
filses  to  grant  them  formal  exile  status. 

Since  the  Uruguayan  Army  virtually  took 
over  the  Government  In  June  1973,  not  only 
has  the  Tupamaro  guerrilla  movement  been 
crushed  but  the  Congress  has  also  been 
closed,  labor  and  student  organizations  have 
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been  outlawed  and,  according  to  exile 
sources,  about  6,000  opponents  of  the  regime 
have  been  Imprisoned. 

Last  October,  a  new  wave  of  repression 
agalst  the  Uruguayan  left  began,  leading  the 
London-based  Amnesty  International  organ- 
ization to  denounce  arbitrary  arrests  on  a 
mass  scale  In  Uruguay  and  the  application 
of  "instltutlonallaed  torture"  against  polit- 
ical prisoners  there.  Soon  after,  many  who 
feared  arrest  began  seeking  asylum  In  the 
Mexican  Embassy. 

"The  Uruguayan  Government  Is  fiurious 
v.-ith  Mexico,"  one  exile  said,  showing  a  visi- 
tor an  editorial  from  the  pro-Govemment 
Montevideo  newspaper  La  Maflana  that  car- 
ried the  headline,  "Mexico  on  the  Dangerous 
Path  Toward  Communism." 

"It  would  like  to  expel  the  Mexican  am- 
bassador, but  it  doesn't  want  to  draw  too 
much  attention,"  the  exile  said. 

In  Mexico,  though,  the  Uruguayan  situa- 
tion has  already  become  something  of  a  cause 
celebre,  at  least  among  newBpap>er  readers. 
Almost  dally  the  newspapers  here  carry  de- 
tailed accounts  of  repression  and  torture  In 
Uruguay  alongside  reports  of  Mexico's  as- 
sistance to  opponents  of  the  Bordaberry  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  In  the  cases  of  Chilean  and  Argentine 
exiles  before  them,  this  publicity  should  help 
the  Uruguayans  find  Jobs  as  well  as  sympathy 
In  Mexico.  For  example,  government  offices 
and  state  universities  know  Immediately  that 
it  is  official  policy  to  help  the  Uruguayan 
exiles. 

Yet,  even  apart  from  the  anxiety  they  feel 
over  the  situation  of  relatives  back  home, 
the  Uruguayans  are  finding  their  first  weeks 
in  Mexico  less  than  easy.  "We  know  th^t 
Mexico  has  its  own  serious  unemployment 
problem,"  said  one  recent  arrival  from  Mon- 
tevideo who,  like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  published.  "And 
we  also  know  that  many  of  the  teaching  and 
professional  vacancies  have  been  filled  by 
Chileans  and  Argentines." 

Until  they  find  work,  however,  they  are 
under  no  pressure  to  leave  the  modest  com- 
fort of  the  Hotel  Versailles,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  pay  for  their  rooms 
and  meals  for  an  indefinite  period.  "Obvious- 
ly we  want  to  find  work,"  one  young  exile 
said,  "but  the  Government  seems  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties." 

Exiles  WTlving  from  Argentina,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
an  established  exUe  organization,  including 
not  only  the  Solidarity  Committee  but  also  a 
cultural  center  known  as  Argentina  House. 
"We  don't  concern  ourselves  about  the  polit- 
ical position  of  each  exile,"  Dr.  Obregon 
Cano  said,  "so  long  as  they  are  political  relu- 
gees.  Most  of  us  are  Peronlsts,  but  we  also 
help  people  from  other  parties." 

JOtrBNALIST   FINDS   WORK    QTnCKLT 

For  example,  thanks  to  assistance  from 
established  exiles,  an  Argentine  Journalist 
from  Cordoba  recently  found  a  Job  and  ob- 
tained immigrant  status  in  Mexico  within  a 
month  of  his  arrival  here,  even  though  he 
belonged  to  the  former  radical  opoo'sition 
party. 

In  contrast,  30  months  after  the  coup 
against  President  Allende,  the  Chilean  exile 
commumty  is  showing  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion, with  tradtlonal  political  dlfferinces  now 
reflected  in  bitter  divisions  and  infighting. 

Part  of  Mexico's  attraction  for  exiles  is 
that,  while  it  is  as  safe  as  many  distant 
European  countries,  South  Americans  finding 
asylum  here  do  not  feel  so  out  of  touch  with 
events  back  home. 

"I'm  so  relieved  I  stayed  here,"  said  a  form- 
er aide  to  President  Allende  who  was  also 
offered  refuge  In  East  Germany.  "Here  we're 
still  in  Latin  America,  people  speak  Spanish. 
CXXn 790— Part  10 
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It's  more  famUlar,  we  dont  feel  so  far  from 
home.  And.  of  course,  the  newspapers  ara 
full  of  news  from  Chlte." 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  SCHEDUUNG 
OF  HEARINOS  ON  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  MANAGEACENT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1979 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment and  Safety  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  am  j^eased 
to  announce  XhaX  the  si^omittee  will 
conduct  a  series  of  public  hearings  on 
the  management  of  radioactive  wastes 
starting  next  Monday.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m..  on  May  10,  11,  and 
12  In  the  public  hearing  room  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  S.  407,  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  management  and  handling  of 
radioactive  wastes,  including  wastes 
from  our  nuclear  energy  industry.  Is  a 
subject  of  intense  concern  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  technology  can  be 
developed  for  isolating,  encapsulating, 
and  storing  our  nuclear  wastes  deep  In 
the  ground  In  such  a  way  that  they 
present  no  threat  whatsoever  to  the  bio- 
sphere, the  environment,  or  the  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  should  be  possible 
to  do  this  so  econcsnicaUy  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  nucleeu-  electricity  asso- 
ciated with  permanent  waste  manage- 
ment would  be  insignificant. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  full  public 
discussion  of  the  technical  altemativee 
associated  with  waste  management.  The 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, along  with  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  have  been 
studying  this  subject  in  detail  for  sev- 
eral years.  ERDA  is  now  prepared  to 
make  pubUc  its  recommendations  con- 
cerning these  alternate  technologies,  and 
these  hearings  are  scheduled  to  provide 
a  platform  for  the  ERDA  to  describe  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public  what  the 
technical  («)tions  are,  what  they  might 
cost,  and  when  they  wUl  be  available. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy has  full  responsibility  for  oversight 
and  legislation  in  the  field  of  manage- 
ment of  radioactive  wastes.  These  hear- 
ings are  designed  to  provide  a  "no  holds 
barred",  in-depth  analysis  of  all  aspects 
of  this  question  so  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee may  provide  whatever  legislation 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  for  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement is  carried  forward  expediti- 
ously. 

Our  goal  is  to  establish  a  program  un- 
der which  all  radioactive  wastes  are  con- 
centrated, encapsulated,  and  stored  in  a 
manner  that  will  assure  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  both  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  subject  of  radioactive  waste  man- 
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agement  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us 
and  I  hope  that  my  coUeagueB  in  the 
CcMigTess  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to 
eittier  attend  the  besulncs  or  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  testimony  generated 
f  run  the  hearings. 

The  tentative  schedule  follows: 
Monday,  May  10, 1976, 10  ajn.: 

aicbard  Roberts,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Nuclear  Energy,  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

John  Bartlett,  Pacific  Northwest  Labora- 
tory. 

James  Llverman,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Environment  and  Safety,  Energy  Be- 
search  and  Development  AdmlnlstratkHi. 

Frank  Baranowskl,  Director,  Dlvlslcm  of 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  and  Production,  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Admlnlstratlou. 
Tuesday,  May  11, 1976, 10  ajn.: 

John  Prye  and  Robert  Fosch,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Committee  on  Radio- 
active Waste  Management. 

George  DeBucbananne,  UJS.  Geological 
Survey. 

(Additional  witnesses  not  yet  Identified.) 
Wednesday.  May  12, 1976. 10  &jn.: 

Marcus  Bowden,  chairman.  Nuclear  Regn- 
latwy  Commission. 

Kenneth  Chapman,  Director,  Office  of  Nu- 
clear Material  Safety  and  Safeguards,  Nu- 
clear R^:ulator7  Commission. 

Ri(d>utt  Roberts,  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Nuclear  Energy,  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Roger  Strelow,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agemcy. 


CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  LEADER 
FINDS  LOAN  GUARANTEES  NEC- 
ESSARY FOR  CLEAN  FUELS  DE- 
VELOI^i£ENT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

Qf  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadav.  May  4.  1976 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
MUhaupt  of  the  petrochemical  energy 
group  finds  loan  guarantees  a  necessity 
in  the  development  of  clean  ssmthetlc 
fuels.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
Mr.  Milhaupt  spoke  as  a  representative 
of  the  many  independent  companies 
which  comprise  the  petrochemical  en- 
ergy group.  Each  of  the  member  com- 
panies is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
refined  products  made  fnMn  petroleum 
or  natural  gas. 

By  their  very  definition  these  com- 
panies are  energy  intensive,  using  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  not  only  for  fuels 
but  for  feedstocks.  Mr.  Milhaupt  states : 

...  we  are  uniquely  affected  and  vitally 
interested  in  legislation  assuring  adequate 
and  economic  supplies  of  these  resources  for 
the  nation.  And  because  we  understand  that 
H.B.  12112  is  designed  to  encourage  and  ex- 
plore the  development  and  utilization  of  our 
domestic  energy  resources  we  believe  that  it 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  are 
pleased  to  appear  In  support  of  such  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  Milhaupfs  testimony  stressed  the 
Importance  of  oil  and  gas  hydrocarbons 
to  their  Industry,  Including  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  synthetic  fuels  that  can  be 
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derived  from  coal,  utbt  n  waste,  and  other 
resources. 

"Ilie  petrochemical  1  idustry  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  ol  and  natural  gas 
shortages  because  no  i  latter  how  strictly 
they  conserve  their  ei  ergy  efficient  pro- 
duction there  is  no  sig  liflcant  possibility 
for  conservation  whea  these  resources 
are  used  as  feedstocls  to  produce  the 
refined  products.  Foi  this  reason  the 
petrochemical  industi/  and  the  Jobs  it 
creates  are  extremely  Susceptible  to  sup- 
ply shortages. 

Petrochemicals  prov  ide  the  basis  for  a 
multlpUcity  of  products  upon  which  all 
Americans  depend.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  rupber  used  for  tires, 
coal  conveyor  belts,  inigatlon  piping  and 
other  products  are  petrochemical  based. 
Americans  use  29  billicii  poimds  of  petro- 
chemical based  plastic^  each  year.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  textile*  produced  In  this 
country  depend  on  pelrochemicals;  am- 
monia made  from  natural  gas  forms  the 
base  of  our  fertilizer  industry.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  Is  Inoreaslngly  depend- 
ent upon  synthetic  rubber  and  plastic  to 
achieve  lower  weight!  and  better  per- 
formance in  their  pr 
average  U.S.  automob^ 
than  300  poimds 
There  is  hardly  a 
does  not  use  deterge 
freeze,  hydraulic  fli 
nimierous  other  pre 
petrochemicals. 

Independent  studies^  validated  by  the 
economy's  recent  rece^ion,  indicate  that 
a  sustained  reduction 
in  feedstocks  for  pet 
mean  a  loss  of  1.8 
of  $65  to  $70  billion 
This  loss 
country. 

Mr.  Mllhaupt  suggeits  that — 

.  .  .  the  future  weU-being  of  the  Nation  as 
ft  whole.  Including  the  domestic  petrochemi- 
cal Industry,  may  depend  upon  a  viable 
synthetic  fuels  industry. 

He  advises  that  coal-based  synthetic 
natural  gas  plants  are  particularly  de- 
sirable because  they  [would  convert  a 
"dirty"  resource  into  a  usable  and  clean 
fuel,  decreasing  this  Nation's  dependence 
on  imports  while  advincing  the  goal  of 
environmental  {u;cepti,ble  fuels. 

Mr.  Mllhaupt  concli^ded  his  testimony 
by  stating: 

Our  best  chance  for 
BhM'tages  head-on  and  lo  move  ahead  la  to 
encourage  and  make  besi  use  of  every  poten- 
tial domestic  energy  n  source.  We  believe 
Hit.  12112  is  a  positive  forthright  step  in  that 
direction. 
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The  ultimate  success  of  any  democracy 
depends  on  the  intelligent  guidance  it 
receives  from  a  well-informed  electorate. 

Pew  subjects  are  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  our  democratic  institutions  than 
the  measure  of  information  about  public 
affairs,  national  and  local,  which  is  coai- 
munlcated  to  the  people  who  create  the 
pubUc  opinion  which  guides  and  controls 
this  country. 

The  article  I  am  about  to  present  to 
you  is  written  by  Thomas  Vail,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
which  is  Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  Mr. 
Vail  is  discussing  the  imlliDn-dollar  bo- 
nanza which  recently  engulfed  Barbara 
Walters,  one  of  our  leading  television 
personalities. 

Without  further  adieu,  I  will  present 
Mr.  Vall's  article  from  the  Plain  DesJer 
of  May  2  for  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion: 

Wn-L  Evening  News  Suit  Barbara? 
(By  Thomas  VaU) 

The  impending  move  of  NBC's  "Today" 
show  superstar  Barbara  Walters,  from  NBC 
to  ABC  for  a  $5-mlUlon,  five-year  contract 
has  brought  forth  Interesting  comment  from 
the  media  about  Itself. 

Usually  media  people  do  not  talk  about 
themselves  which,  for  this  writer,  la  an 
asset.  Autobiographies  are  mostly  Inac- 
ctiracles.  But  this  time  there  have  been 
thoughtful  observations  about  the  media 
and  Its  current  role  In  our  society. 

Resident  Intellectual  Eric  Sevarled  on  CBS 
said  show  business  was  taking  over  the  news 
business,  at  least  on  television.  His  point 
was  that  In  times  past  the  news  was  more 
Important  than  the  person  presenting  it. 
Sevarled  said  that  this  is  changing  and 
suggests  that  we  are  headed  In  the  wrong 
direction  when  the  people  who  present  the 
news  are  more  Important  than  the  news 
Itself. 

The  Plain  Dealer's  able  TV  critic,  Bill 
Hlckey,  wrote  a  column  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  was  not 
wasting  any  money  by  hiring  Barbara  Wal- 
ters to  anchor  Its  evening  news  becavise 
higher  Nielsen  ratings  for  ABC's  nightly 
news  will  enable  that  network  to  make  many 
more  millions  by  charging  more  for  the 
advertising   on  the  programs. 

I  have  a  personal  observation  to  add, 
as  I  have  been  on  the  "Today"  show  twice 
and  have  had  on  various  occasions  interest- 
ing conversations  with  Barbara  Walters. 
I  wonder  how  the  evening  news  format  Is 
going  to  suit  her  brUllant  reportorial  talent. 

The  genius  of  Barbara  Walters  is  that  she 
aslcs  significant  questions  In  a  concise  man- 
ner. Knowing  that  electronic  Journalism  has 
above  &11  a  time  problem,  Ms.  Walters  gets 
right  to  the  point.  She  asks  penetrating 
questions  designed  to  elicit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  her  respondent  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

This  Is  the  unique  and  essential  gift  of  a 
top  reporter.  You  must  be  curious,  you  must 
be  informed,  and  you  mvist  know  how  to 
ask  a  question  to  get  significant  Information 
from  the  person  you  are  Interviewing. 
Barbara  Walters  has  these  talents,  which 
are  unfortunately  too  often  lacking  among 
boih  print  and  electronic  media  people. 

Many  of  my  more  intelligent  friends  are 
too  often  disappointed  by  the  poor  ques- 
tions and  the  inept  manner  of  asking  them 
even  at  the  higher  levels  of  newsgatherlng. 
Presidential  pi  ess  conferences  too  often  end 
up  with  the  wrong  questions  asked  in  the 
wrong  way.  Some  reporters  are  more  in- 
terested in  their  own  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  person  they  are  interviewing. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  with  then  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  an  editor  of  a  famous  national 
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publication  spent  five  minutes  giving  his 
opinions  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Apparently 
he  forgot  that  you  are  not  on  hand  in  the 
media  business  to  give  your  views  but  rather 
find  out  the  views  of  others.  Barbara  Walters 
has  not  made  these  mistakes  and  has  stuck 
to  asking  questions,  which  is  a  fundamental 
of  the  reporter's  craft. 

The  question  that  remains  Is  whether  au 
evening  news  format  makes  the  most  sense 
for  this  kind  of  outstanding  reportorial 
talent. 

The  evening  news  report  on  network  tele- 
vision is  put  together  by  a  staff  of  network 
reporters  and  from  wire  services.  It  is  mainly 
a  recitation  of  news  and  analysis  gathered 
by  others.  Thus,  Walter  Cronklte,  Harry 
Reasoner  or  John  Chancellor  mainly  pass 
on  information  assembled  by  others.  Most 
often  they  are  conveyors  rather  than  re- 
porters. If  the  anchor  person  is  moderate, 
middle-aged  and  "sincere,"  this  is  a  main 
asset  In  the  ratings  game. 

While  Barbara  Walters  may  like  being  the 
first  woman  to  anchor  a  network  evening 
news  program  and  although  she  may  enjoy 
the  huge  Income,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  If  her  talents  really  fit  into  sm  evening 
news  broadcast  where  reportorial  talents  play 
a  lesser  role. 

ABC  needs  a  new  backup  to  the  rather 
dull  Harry  Reasoner.  £Us  new  brainy  co- 
anchor  person  will  liven  up  things  for  sure. 
Also  we  understand  Barbara  Walters  will 
also  be  given  other  formats  so  she  can  con- 
tinue to  ask  those  penetrating  questions. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  watch  the  Niel- 
sen ratlngB  and  hopefully  keep  track  of  the 
significance  of  the  news  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonalities who  present  It. 


COPING  WITH  OSHA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tueaday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Dakotans  are  law-abiding  pec^le  who  do 
their  best  to  adhere  to  the  copious,  con- 
fused, and  often  contradictory  maze  of 
Federal  regulations  they  confront  at 
every  turn.  They  wtint  the  safe  workhig 
conditions  mandated  by  their  own  con- 
sciences and  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

Sometimes  in  coping  with  OSHA  they 
find  it  necessary  to  radically  alter  their 
operations.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  report  on  how  one  South 
Dakota  excavator  handled  the  matter: 
he  fired  all  his  employees : 

Man  Evades  OSHA's  Watchful  Eye 
(By  James  Carrier) 

Sioux  Palls. — ^After  giving  him  three  fines, 
'"deral  safety  Inspectors  have  stopped  look- 
ing over  Bob  Col  will's  shoulder. 

He  Isn't  any  safer  than  he  used  to  be.  He 
just  stopped  being  an  employer.  And  with- 
out employes,  Colwill's  sewer-excavating 
bvisiness  Is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  federal 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (OSHA). 

"I'm  not  about  to  s|>end  six  months  in  a 
penitentiary  for  giving  someone  a  Job,"  said 
Colwill.  The  maximum  penalty  for  willful 
violation  of  an  OSHA  regulation  In  which  an 
employe  is  kUled,  is  six  months  in  prison  and 
$10,000  fine. 

After  two  fines  of  $500  and  $260  and  a  pro- 
posed fine  (stUl  under  appeal)  of  $900,  Col- 
wiU  had  enough.  The  next  fine  could  have 
been  $2,000  to  $10,000. 

"That  created  a  lot  of  pressure  for  me,  per- 
sonally. It  was  on  my  mind  constantly.  I 
slept  with  it. 
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"No  one  got  hurt  in  25  years,  except  for  a 
cut  finger.  It's  a  hazardous  occupation,  but 
we  seldom  do  anything  we  don't  feel  Is  safe," 
^aid  Colwill. 

Following  OSHA's  third  citation  to  Colwill 
last  December,  he  fired  his  six  employes  (he 
ctnploTed  28  during  busy  periods) ,  sold  most 
(jf  his  equipment  (at  a  $40,000  loss),  and  on 
ihe  advice  of  his  attorney  formed  a  partner- 
f^hip  with  his  son.  Randy  and  former  employe 
IMck  Green. 

■As  partners  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
(OSHA)  act,"  said  Charles  Hlnes,  OSHA's 
S.->nth  Dakota  director.  "As  a  partnership 
ihey  could  operate  under  hazardoiis  condl- 
iloiis.  I  guess,  if  they  elect  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  hazards.  We're  strictly  con- 
cerned •«lth  the  safety  protection  of  em- 
ployes." 

Hlnes  and  his  inspectors  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  trenches  and  excavations,  part  of 
■A  national  06HA  poUcy  to  reduce  the  160 
deaths  In  trenchs  each  year. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year.  30 
trench  deaths  have  been  reported  in  the  V& 
There  has  been  one  trench  death  in  South 
Dakota  in  the  last  IVi  years,  Hlnes  said.  A 
cive-iu  at  a  Huron  sewer  site  AprU  13  led  to 
injuries  to  a  worker,  and  a  "wiUful  violation" 
citation  against  the  construction  company. 

Colwill's  three  cltationB  all  Involved  shor- 
ing of  trench  sites.  Colwill  claims  that  no 
contractor  Is  complying  fully  with  the  law. 
and  that  the  regulations  boost  the  price  of 
a  SlOO  job  to  $1,000. 

He  also  says  other  contractors  in  Sioux 
Falls  operate  with  one  eye  over  their  shoul- 
der, watching  for  OSHA  Inspectors. 

"If  they  are  spending  that  much  time,  they 
could  spend  it  correcting  the  condition 
rather  than  in  looking  over  their  shoulders," 
said  Hlnes.  'All  we  ask  is  that  he  comply 
with  the  regulations.  We're  not  going  to  go 
out  and  pick  on  people.  We  absorb  an  awful 
lot  of  nasty  conuoents. 

"The  action  that  motivates  me  Is  not  my 
pay.  Ifs  the  feeling  that  I'm  able  to  prevent 
someone  from  losing  his  life,  or  being 
maimed,  through  wtiat  I  saw." 

Hlnes  concedes  that  some  contractors  in 
the  state  may  be  violating  the  regulations. 
But  he  said  OSHA  was  nuking  an  effort  to 
find  them. 

OSHA's  regulations  for  excavations  are 
fairly  straightforward.  The  contractor  can 
slope  the  soil  back  from  the  trench  to  an  an- 
gle where  the  soil  wont  slide.  The  angle 
varies  with  the  soil,  for  example,  less  with 
sand,  greater  for  clay. 

He  could  also  use  a  trench  box  or  shield.  In 
which  the  worker  stands  while  working. 

Tlie  third  method  Is  shoring  of  the  sides 
with  wood,  metal  or  hydraulic  braces. 

Since  the  Sioux  Falls  OSHA  office  opened 
on  July  16,  1974,  inspectors  have  made  74 
trench  inspections.  Issued  39  "serious"  cita- 
tions and  ore  "wlllftil"  and  Imposed  fines  of 
821.745. 

Nationwide,  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  1976  fiscal  year,  penalties  of  $400,408 
hsFe  been  imposed  in  trenching  cases. 

Colwill  Isn't  entirely  antl-OSHA.  He  agrees 
with  many  of  the  regulations.  But  he  also 
says  common  sense  served  him  well  through 
the  rears. 


HONESTY  AND  INTEGRITY 
SOUGHT  BY  CONSUMERS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  IHE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VF.S 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  a  keynote  speaker  this 
past  week  at  the  "Discover  America''  Na- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  Conference  and  Travel  Mart,  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mr.  Jack  Yohe,  Director  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  Office  of  the  Con- 
sumer Advocate,  appeared  on  one  of  the 
panels.  His  comments  should  be  shared 
by  tliose  who  deal  with  the  public  and  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Yohe's  talk  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

address  by  jack  tohe 

I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  tor  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  you  today.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  critical  need  to  convince  not 
only  our  foreign  friends  to  discover  America, 
but,  even  in  this  Bicentennial  year,  there  is 
a  need  to  convince  many  Americans  to  "Dla- 
cover  America".  So  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for  your  ef- 
forts. Of  course  air  transportation  Is  a  vital, 
in  fact  for  many  people,  an  Indispensable 
prerequisite  to  discovering  America. 

Today  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of 
the  things  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  done  or  is  doing  that  I  believe  wUl  help 
enable  consumers  to  discover  America.  In 
fact,  largely  in  response  to  the  efforts  of 
Board  Member  G.  Joseph  Mlnetti,  our  car- 
riers in  the  early  1960s  adopted  the  Vtelt 
VSA.  fare.  Travel  to  the  United  States  was 
seen  as  promising  not  only  widespread  eco- 
nomic benefits  but  also  a  mutual  sense  of 
understanding.  As  the  Board's  consumer  ad- 
vocate, I  am  naturally  also  going  to  tell  you 
about  what  consumers  want  and  need.  In- 
deed demand,  before  you  can  convince  them 
to  "Discover  America".  As  the  title  ol  the 
panel  Indicates,  it  Is  the  consumer  who  ulti- 
mately decides.  He  decides  whether  to  travel 
and  he  decides  where  to  travel.  As  the  Board'* 
consumer  advocate  I  am  glad  to  see  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  consumer  who 
will  make  these  decisions. 

So  that  you  may  put  my  comments  Into 
perspective,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  the  functions  of  my  Oflloe.  The  Board's 
Office  of  the  Consumer  Advocate  Is  staffed  by 
attorneys,  economists  and  consumer  analysts. 
It  is  a  unique  consumer  office  in  the  Federal 
Government  In  that  we  not  only  handle  in- 
dividual consumer  complaints  against  air 
carriers  and  tovir  operators,  but,  we  also  ad- 
vocate the  Interests  of  consumers  as  an  in- 
dependent party  In  Board  proceedings.  In 
the  last  yesir  or  so  we  have  liandled  over  12,- 

000  consumer  complaints. 

We  have  also  participated  in  about  36 
Board  cases  as  a  party  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers. These  cases  have  included  such 
things  as  a  petition  for  rulemaking  to  liberal- 
ize the  charter  regulations;  a  third  party 
enforcement  complaint  against  a  carrier's 
handling  of  passenger  baggage  claims;  and 
several  complaints  against  proposed  fare  In- 
creases. We  have  also  supported  liberalized 
compensation  for  lost,  damaged  and  delayed 
baggage,  supported  Air  Midwest's  certificate 
application  and  we  have  urged  adoption  of 
new  forms  of  tour  charters. 

One  of  our  major  objectives  is  to  see  that 
the  benefits  of  low  cost  vacation  air  trans- 
portation are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
an  Increasing  number  of  Americans  who 
heretofore  have  believed  that  vacation  air 
travel  wm  beyond  their  reach.  In  this  regard 

1  believe  that  charters  offer  consumers  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  discover  their 
own  country.  Over  the  years  the  CAB  has 
adopted  ever  more  liberal  charter  rules  with 
the  objective  of  bringing  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  charters  tc  the  public  in  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory manner. 

Unfortunately,  until  recently,  most  of  these 
rules  were  too  forbidding  to  consumers  and 
con.sumers  decided  against  using  them.  Re- 
quirements as  to  advance  purchase,  mini- 
mum price,  minimum  stay  and  multiple 
stopft  coupled  with  the  risk  of  forfeiture  of 
monev  for  late  cancellation  or  inability  to 
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travel,  caused  far  too  many  consumers  to 
decide  against  purchasing  charter  packages. 
Thus,  while  the  Board  did  liberalize  Its 
rules  far  too  few  consumers  purchased  these 
charters.  This  was  particularly  true  for  do- 
mestic charters.  To  the  extent  success  was 
achieved  with  earlier  charter  rules.  It  was 
prlmarUy  achieved  In  International  trans- 
portation— that  is,  flights  that  took  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  For  practical  purposes,  domestic 
charters  were  the  province  of  affinity  char- 
ters and  subject  to  all  the  problems  of  af- 
finities such  as  the  group  membership  re- 
quirement on  the  one  hand  vs.  Illegal  sales 
on  the  other  hand. 

However,  last  fall,  just  in  time  for  the  Bi- 
centennial year,  the  Board  adopted  a  new 
forti  of  charter  known  as  the  OTC — for  One- 
stop-lncluslve  To\ir  Charter.  So  far  It  looks 
like  this  is  going  to  be  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  publicly  available  charter 
yet  adopted — and,  it  appears  that  the  ma- 
jority of  OTC  flights  will  be  to  domestic 
destinations.  This  rule,  which  permits  pack- 
age tours  of  as  little  as  four  days,  and  does 
not  require  multiple  stops,  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful  to  destinations  such  as 
Hawaii.  Las  Vegas,  and  Miami. 

Consumers  have  decided  to  accept  and  buy 
the  OTC  and  I  believe  that  they  have  done 
so  becavLse  the  tours  are  sold  at  a  fijced  price, 
the  advance  purchase  requirement  Is  short 
and,  particularly  for  continental  destina- 
tions, the  4-day  package  is  economical.  The 
question  now  is:  will  the  tour  operators  and, 
I  might  add  the  venders  of  the  ground  ac- 
commodations— the  hotels,  the  amusement 
and  theme  parks,  the  resorts  and  restau- 
rants— ^provide  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
service  that  will  cause  the  consumer  to  de- 
cide that  an  OTC  is  a  vacation  that  he  will 
continue  to  buy. 

If  there  Is  one  point  I  want  to  make  today 
it  Is  that  consumers  do  decide — they  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  buy  and  they  decide 
afterward  whether  they  received  their  mon- 
ey's worth — it's  the  onea  who  decide  they 
dldnt  get  what  they  paid  for  that  I  hear 
from.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  meeting, 
the  question  really  Is:  What  will  make  a  con- 
stuner  decide  to  discover  America?  Obviously, 
there  are  many  answers  to  that  question  and 
no  one  answer  wIU  be,  or  can  be,  comprehen- 
sive. But,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two  Words 
as  the  answer — quality  and  honesty.  Quality 
In  service  and  accommcxlations  and  honesty 
m  dealing  with  consumers;  honesty  in  ad- 
vertising and  honesty  when  something  goes 
wrong.  The  day  Is  rapidly  ending,  if  it  has 
not  already  ended,  when  a  consumer  can  be 
promised  deluxe  accommodations  on  the 
ocean  and  be  given  a  flea  bag  50  miles  inland. 
At  the  same  time,  when  a  change  In  itinerary 
is  necessitated  tw  an  accommodation  becomes 
unavailable,  honesty  In  dealing  with  the  con- 
sumer Is  needed — honesty  In  admitting  the 
problem  and  honesty  in  doing  what  Is  nec- 
essary to  resolve  the  problem. 

You  know.  In  this  post- Vietnam,  post- 
Watergate  Bicentennial  year  there  Is  a  great 
desire  In  this  country  to  get  back  to  the 
basics  of  what  we  used  to  call  the  "American 
Way".  That  expression  In  recent  years  has 
fallen  into  dlsrepect — but  in  the  part  of  the 
country  I  come  from  the  term  did  and  I  hope 
still  does,  carry  deep  meaning.  It  implied 
among  other  things,  honesty  and  fairness  In 
dealing  with  your  fellow  man  and  integrity 
in  business  dealings.  I  believe  that  ultimately 
those  are  the  things  that  cause  a  consumer 
to  decide  what  to  purchase. 

While  the  OTC  Is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the 
primary,  means  for  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional air  travel.  It  appears  to  be  one  which 
will  become  increasingly  more  Important.  I 
believe  that  at  the  same  time  other  tyi)e8  of 
package  tours  will  grow  correspondingly — 
Including  tours  tislng  scheduled  air  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 
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Since  Tours  are  becoml  ng  increasingly  pop- 
ular, we  can  expect  grea  er  consumer  aware- 
ness of  the  companies  who  provide  these 
toiirs.  While  some  firms  of  long  standing  In 
the  travel  industry  are  operating  the  new 
types  of  programs,  new<  omers  are  also  par- 
ticipating. It  is  my  bellel  that  the  reputation 
of  the  tour  operator  Is  qt  Ite  important  in  the 
consumers'  decision  to  pi  irchase  one  program 
over  another. 

Since  these  programs  tend  to  be  operated 
to  the  most  popular  <  estlnations,  a  con- 
sumer often  has  a  cholc  s  as  to  which  one  he 
will  purchase  to  a  given  j  lace.  In  making  that 
decision,  the  companies'  reputation  is  bound 
to  be  important.  Many  c<  insumers  have  called 
my  Office  to  find  out  if  a  particular  operation 
Is  legitimate,  that  It  is  lied  with  the  Board 
according  to  the  regulat  ons. 

I  think  that  even  more  importantly,  con- 
sumers are  also  calling  before,  dviring  and 
after  their  toiu-s  to  con  plain  bitterly  about 
changes  in  schedules,  <;uallty  of  accommo- 
dations and  generally  shoddy  performance. 
This  is  especially  true  o  r  OTCs;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  1  am  beglr  nlng  to  believe  that 
OTCs  may  earn  such  a  1  iirid  reputation  that 
consumers  will  decide  th  at  they  v.ill  not  pur- 
chase an  OTC. 

During  the  Las  Vegas  ^otel  strike,  my  office 
received  a  nearly  unprecedented  deluge  of 
bitter  complaints  from  butraged  consumers. 
Outrage  that  alleged  inferior  hotels  had 
been  substituted  for  flrtt  class  hotels.  Out- 
rage that  some  flights  were  cancelled  and 
others,  organized  by  the  same  company,  were 
operated.  Outrage  that  place  and  time  of 
departure  and/or  return  were  arbitrarily 
changed  with  the  curt  explanation:  "Go  or 
forfeit  your  money."  l 

But  these  were  only  symptoms  of  what 
I  believe  is  a  far  more  serious  problem.  In 
checking  into  the  complfilnts,  my  staff  found 
that  most  of  these  confcplalnants  never  re- 
ceived, let  alone  signed,  n  contract.  We  found 
that  many  consumers]  didn't  even  know 
who  the  actual  tour  operator  was,  let  alon« 
who  hia  bonding  company  was  or  where  the 
escrow  account  was  located.  In  fact,  we 
fotind  that  often  payiAents  were  not  for- 
warded to  the  escrow  ajcounts.  To  me,  per- 
haps the  most  incredible  thing  was  that 
professional  travel  agents  were  uncertain 
whose  OTC  they  had  s<ld— the  travel  agent 
having  dealt  with  a  ton  r  wholesaler. 

I  would  suggest  to  irou  that  the  travel 
agent  has  a  duty  to  krow  what  product  he 
is  selling;  to  know  wh  kt  his  client's  rights 
and  obligations  are  bef<  re  he  sells  a  package 
tour;  to  know  where  tl  e  passengers'  money 
is  to  be  sent  and  to  see  that  it  gets  there. 

I  further  suggest  to  you  that  it  Is  the 
organizer's  duty  to  knew  w1k>  is  selling  his 
tours  and  how  they  ere  being  sold.  It  is 
also  the  organizer's  d\,ty  to  deal  honestly 
and  forthrightly  with  ttie  consumer — to  ad- 
vertise honestly,  to  tell  the  consiamer  ahead 
of  time  if  there  is  goli  g  to  be  a  change  or 
delay  and  to  olTer  r«  a.sonable  reimburse- 
ment if,  for  reasons  b«  yond  his  control,  he 
miLst  deliver  less  than   he  promised. 

The  complaints  we  rsceive  tell  us  that  it 
is  not  so  much  that  cl'  anges  are  made  that 
angers  consumers.  Rati  er,  it  Is  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  told  of  ths  changes  untU  at  or 
near  departure  and  th ;  fact  that,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  not  glvm  any  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  consumer  is  left  feeling  that 
he  was  not  tcld  of  any  changes  because  the 
organizer  knew  the  chinges  were  a  "rip  off" 
but  kept  silent  rather  than  risk  loss  of  the 
sale. 

Some  of  the  recent  esses  that  you  all  may*, 
be  familiar  with  are  j  artlcularly  damaging 
to  the  image  of  pack  age   tours,   regardless 
of  the  mode  of  transj  ortation  or  the  type 
of  service. 

The  recent  Super  Bowl  fiasco  was  a  par- 
ticularly black  day  foi    tour  operators. 

A  group  of  consume  s  who  had  purchased 
au  all  inclusive  packa  ^e  to  the  Super  Bowl 
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received  everything  they  paid  for — except 
tickets  to  the  Super  Bowl.  As  a  point  of  Il- 
lustration, I  would  suggest  that  In  such 
a  situation  an  offer  to  refund  the  price  of 
the  game  ticket  Is  not  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

Recently  I  read  in  the  Washington  Star 
about  a  round-the-world  ocean  crxilse  that 
cut  short  one  too  many  port  stays,  thereby 
causing  a  near  riot  among  the  passengers. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  these  consumers  was  not  to  throw  five 
off  the  ship  and  threaten  the  rest  with  fire 
hoses. 

On  the  Las  Vegas  OTCs  I  mentioned  earlier, 
I  suggest  that  it  does  no  one  any  good  to 
suggest  that  a  third  rate  hotel  was  really 
as  good  as  the  first  class  hotel  that  had  been 
advertised,  or,  that  the  absence  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  hotel  would  really  not  de- 
tract from  the  package. 

Another  recent  case  resulted  from  the 
earthquake  which  struck  Guatemala  Just 
before  a  tour  was  to  go  there.  The  organizer 
changed  the  destination  to  Mexico  City.  Some 
passengers  apparently  felt  their  choice  In 
the  matter  amounted  to  "go  or  face  for- 
feiture." 

In  each  of  these  cases,  and  too  many  more 
like  them,  events  occurred  over  which  the 
tour  operators  had  little  control  but  how 
much  different  the  result  would  have  been  If 
the  tour  operator  had  dealt  forthrightly 
with  the  consumer. 

I  said  earlier  and  I  reiterate  now,  the  day 
when  consumers  accepted  the  theory  of 
caveat  emptor  is  past.  That  fact  Is  witnessed 
not  only  by  the  letters  and  phone  calls  my 
ofSce  and  other  government  and  congressional 
offices  receive,  but  also  by  the  passage  of  new 
legislation  to  protect  consumers. 

On  a  more  Immediate  basis,  I  am  sure  that 
you  all  know  that  last  week  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Boston  Office  announced 
a  comprehensive  Investigation  of  the  pack- 
age tour  industry — including  tour  operators, 
travel  agents  and  carriers. 

Today,  my  Office  in  Washington  is  filing 
Ijefore  the  CAB,  a  petition  for  rulemaking 
to  license  tour  operators  organizing  tours 
under  the  Board's  Special  Charter  Regxila- 
tlons. 

We  are  also  petitioning  the  Board  to  adopt 
standard  forms  for  carrier-organizer  con- 
tracts, organizer-participant  contracts  and 
escrow  account  agreements.  Our  proposal  is 
not  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  tour 
organizers  or  to  carve  out  areas  of  operation. 
Rather,  we  are  seeking  to  Insure  that  tour 
operators  demonstrate  a  minimum  level 
of  fitness  before  they  can  operate  charters. 

F^^rther,  oiu  proposal  would  require  com- 
plete disclosure  of  ownership  and  relation- 
ship with  other  organizers  or  air  carriers. 
We  believe  our  proposal  would  permit  the 
Board  to  better  monitor  the  performance  of 
toiir  organizers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ducing the  administrative  burden  which 
current  prior  filing  requirements  Impose  on 
both  the  organizer  and  the  Board.  Under 
our  proposal,  once  licensed,  an  organizer 
would  merely  be  required  to  provide  a  list- 
ing of  the  fiights  he  proposed  to  operate  and 
to  meet  the  appropriate  requirements  as  to 
filing  passenger  lists  and  providing  post  filght 
reports. 

Let  me  leave  with  you  these  few  general 
comments  on  the  "consiuner  movement". 

A  great  deal  of  consumer  protection  ma- 
chinery has  already  been  built  through  reg- 
ulatory steps,  legislation,  governmental  and 
independent  consumer  advocacy,  and  the 
courts.  It  is  unlikely  that  It  could  or  would 
be  easily  dismantled,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  should  be.  It  will  continue  operating 
and  growing. 

There  is  an  important  message  that  runs 
through  all  sincere  consumer  efforts.  I  think 
the  consumer  is  really  asking  that  the  busl- 
n.essraan,  the  manufacturer,  the  air  carrier, 
the  provider  of  goods  and  services,  "care." 
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I  think  that  is  what  perceptive  regulators 
and  legislators  see  In  consumer  advocacy. 

Of  course,  "care"  cannot  be  imposed  by 
regulation  or  compelled  by  legislation.  They 
can  only  assure  compliance  and  compliance 
is  "after  the  fact."  "Care"  comes  before  the 
fact  of  regulation  and  law  and  It  can  make 
reg\ilation  and  law  easier  to  deal  with.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  am  Just  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  where  "care"  exists  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  quality,  it  could  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  regulation  and  legislation  unnec- 
essary. 

I  believe  that  overall  the  air  transportation 
companies,  the  toiir  operators  and  travel 
agents  have  done  a  good  Job  In  dealing  with 
consumers.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
have  been  too  many  instances  of  misleading 
advertising  and  arbitrary  itinerary  xhanges 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Instances  where  the 
only  significant  consideration  appears  to 
have  been  how  much  profit  there  will  be,  or 
which  program  will  pay  the  highest  commis- 
sion. These  are  legitimate  and  important 
considerations  but  they  are  not  the  only 
ones;  and  they  follow  logically  only  if  the 
service  has  been  sold  with  a  high  degree 
of  professional  re-sponsibility. 

I  urge  all  of  you — as  I  know  the  majority 
of  you  already  do — to  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  the  consumer  gets  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value  for  every  dollar  he  pays,  because, 
in  the  long  run,  If  the  industry  does  not  in- 
sure quality,  the  government  will  step  in  to 
do  the  Job. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this.  If,  in  this  Bi- 
centennial year,  yovi  want  the  consumer  to 
decide  to  Discover  America,  provide  him 
with  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  each  dollar 
paid — a  dollar's  worth  of  value  served  with 
honesty  and  pride.  Thank  you. 


POLITICS     AND    THE    BLACK 
ECXDNOMIC     CONDITION 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend,  the  Caucus  of  Black 
Democrats,  made  up  of  leading  black 
Democrats  from  across  the  Nation,  met 
In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to  discuss  and  set 
forth  the  issues  which  we  believe  our 
party  and  its  candidates  at  every  level 
must  end  rose  in  this  election  year.  Con- 
gresswoman  Yvonne  B.  Burke,  chair- 
person of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus, spoke  to  the  group  on  Saturday,  and 
I  believe  that  her  remarks  on  "Politics 
and  the  Black  Economic  Condition"  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  all  others  across  the 
Nation  concerned  with  the  direction  of 
dome.atic  and  foreign  policy. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Politics    and    the    Black    Economic 
Condition 
(Delivered    by    Cougresswoman    Yvonne    B. 

Burke  at  the  Caucus  of  Black  Democrats 

Issues  Conference,  May  1,  1976) 

Black  Democrats  and  Black  Elected  Of- 
ficials have  come  together  In  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  to  ppeak  to  our  party  and  to  our 
nation  about  the  economic  condition  and 
the  needs  of  Black  people  in  the  country 
today — but  most  important — to  talk  among 
ourselves  about  what  policies  and  actions 
we  would  like  to  see  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  undertake  to  improve  and 
advance  the  Black  Economic  condition. 

We  have  had  many  gatherings  in  the  past, 
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but  never  as  a  fuU  Caucus  of  Black  Demo- 
crats .  .  . 

We  met  In  Gary  .  .  .  We  met  at  Little  Rock 
and  we  met  in  Cincinnati  to  evaluate  the 
responsiveness  of  the  political  system  to  the 
needs  of  Black  Americans  .  .  .  and  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  alternative  political  ap- 
proaches. 

You  can  remember  that  we  were  at  our 
Party's  convention  In  Los  Angeles  in  1960, 
In  New  Jersey  In  1964,  In  Chicago  In  1968.  .  .  . 
and  again  in  Miami  Beach  in  1972  where 
our  numbers  were  even  greater. 

You  also  know  that  we  have  held  countless 
meetings,  conferences  and  forums  on  Issues 
Important  to  Black  Elected  Officials  and  their 
constituents. 

Now  we  are  here  in  Charlotte  In  1976  where 
each  of  us  recognizes  that  the  foremost  prob- 
lem facing  Black  Americans  in  1976  is  the 
economy.  An  economy  which  we  recognize  as 
a  problem  facing  all  Americans,  but  one 
which  has  caused  even  greater  hardships  for 
Blaclcs.  Our  share  of  the  problem  Is  clearly 
disproportionate. 

We  are  here  also  to  recognize  some  painful 
realities: 

We  know  that  Blacks  still  earn  less  than 
whites  ...  In  1974  the  median  Income  for 
whites  was  $13,356,  while  for  Blacks  It  was 
only  $7,808,  a  $5,548  per  year  difference. 

We  also  know  that  despite  our  tremendous 
educational  achievements,  we  must  wage  a 
continuing  fight  to  obtain  resoiuves  for 
Blacks  to  attend  college  and  for  Black  col- 
leges to  keep  their  doors  open. 

We  know  that  our  high  school  graduates 
are  prevented  from  achieving  an  educatloniU 
level  that  Is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  reach 
the  full  potential  of  their  Innate  abilities. . . 
that  eroded  school  systems  are  preventing 
these  young  people  from  gaining  full  access 
to  the  benefits  of  American  society. 

We  listen  to  debate  on  the  excessiveness  of 
government  and  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored programs,  but  we  do  not 
liear  of  the  benefits  a  major  full  employ- 
ment program  would  have  In  stimulating 
billions  of  dollars  in  additional  spending  and 
taxes  from  individuals  and  from  the  private 
sector.  Those  who  focus  on  the  private  sector 
fall  to  analjrze  the  private  sector's  relation- 
ship to  Blaclu.  No  one  has  recognized  that  a 
major  factor  In  our  present  depressed  eco- 
nomic condition  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  excluded. 
Look  at  some  realities: 
Of  the  total  number  of  businesses  in  Amer- 
ica— excluding  corporations — only  2.7  per- 
cent are  owned  by  Blacks. 

Of  the  total  gross  receipts  of  businesses. 
Black  businesses  accounted  for  only  1.7  per- 
cent. 

Of  the  14.000  banks  In  the  United  States, 
fewer  than  100  are  Black  owned. 

Of  the  962  television  stations  (commercial 
and  public),  there  is  only  1  Black -owned 
station. 

Of  the  7,258  radio  stations  in  the  country, 
only  35  are  Black-owned,  despite  the  great 
impact  we  know  the  media  plays  in  shaping 
the  opinions  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  at  least  130  Black 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  country,  but  only  4 
Black -owned  daUy  newspapers. 

The  fact  Is  that  Blacks  make  up  not  only  a 
large  bloc  of  voters,  but  we  represent  a  large 
number  of  consumers  as  well.  The  most  re- 
cent estimates  of  our  spending  power  show 
that  Blacks  spend  approximately  $50  bUllon 
per  year.  This  Is  truly  an  astounding  figure 
when  we  consider  our  almost  total  lack  of 
input  into  market  decisions. 

It  becomes  needless  to  review  again  and 
BsTRln  all  of  the  statistics  which  show  the 
relative  economic  condition  of  Blacks  in  con- 
trast to  our  numbers  and  spending  power, 
but  we  must  keep  them  in  mind  as  we  review 
tlie  relationship  between  politics  and  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Blacks  as  we  discuss  our 
goals  in  1976. 
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We  meet  here  In  Charlotte  representiiig  an 
electorate  of  some  16  million  persona  of  vot- 
ing age  . . .  some  25  million  Blaoks  of  all  ages. 
Among  us  are  many  <a  the  3600  Blacks  who 
hold  public  office — ^from  the  Congress  to  the 
State  Houses — from  our  Mayors  to  our  school 
board  members  and  our  county  officials. 

Tremendous  gains  have  been  made  without 
a  doubt  by  Black  Elected  Officials  In  the  last 
decade,  and  these  officials  have  within  their 
power  the  ability  to  achieve  many  of  the 
goals,  economic  and  political — set  forth  by 
Blacks. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  here 
today  Is  that  we  recognize  that  Black  Elected 
Officials  cannot  alone  truly  change  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Blacks  of  the  overall 
economy.  We  must  have  an  administration 
that  Is  aware  and  sensitive  to  the  Inequities 
which  still  exist  for  Black  Americans  and  we 
must  have  non-Black  Elected  c^clals  at  all 
levels  of  government  who  are  responsive  to 
our  needs. 

There  Is  one  clear  reality  which  cannot  be 
ignored — we  represent  an  electorate  without 
which  many  Senators  and  Bepresentatlvea 
and  Officials  of  other  levels  of  government 
cannot  hope  to  win  elections. 

We  know  that  as  Blacks  we  had  about  a  45 
percent  turnout  In  1972,  but  th^t  we  pro- 
vided 25  percent  of  the  vote  received  in  the 
general  election  by  the  Democratic  nominee. 

The  examples  are  striking  as  to  how  we 
have  made  the  Black  vote  count  In  past 
Presidential  elections  as  we  recognized  our 
self-interest. 

In  1948,  President  Truman  could  not  have 
defeated  Thomas  Dewey  without  the  Black 
vote.  California,  Illinois  and  Ohio  were  key 
electoral  States  and  he  carried  them  by  only 
several  thousand  votes  each,  which  Included 
solid  Black  support.  In  1960,  John  Kennedy 
could  not  have  won  without  the  Black  vote. 
His  narrow  margin  of  victory  Included  about 
80  percent  of  the  Black'  vote,  and  the  Black 
vote  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York  provided  him  with  key 
margins  in  States  with  many  electoral  votes. 

The  political  forecasters  tell  us  that  the 
Presidential  Election  In  1976  Is  likely  to  be 
close  as  well,  and  no  Democratic  Candidate 
can  afford  to  Ignore  the  Black  vote. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  Importance  of 
looking  at  elections  beyond  the  Presidential 
election  In  bringing  to  bear  the  strength  of 
the  Black  vote.  As  a  member  of  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives,  I  see  every  day  the 
Increasing  responsiveness  of  formerly  tin- 
sympathetlc  Representatives  to  their  newly 
enfranchised  Black  constituents.  That  Is 
strikingly  true  In  the  South.  Many  Repre- 
sentatives from  Districts  25,  30  and  40  per- 
cent Black  have  In  the  past  voted  consistently 
against  the  positions  taken  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus.  That  fact,  thanks  to 
many  of  you  here  In  Charlotte,  Is  beginning 
to  change. 

These  members  see  that  a  sizable  voting 
bloc  In  their  Districts  want  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  continue,  want  school  lunch 
programs  to  continue,  want  decent  Jobs  and 
good  housing.  And  they  have  begun  to  give 
us  their  votes  in  Congress.  But  I  must  teU 
you  that  there  are.^  still  far  too  many  In- 
stances where  they 'have  continued  to  vote 
against  your  Interests.  Only  through  a  more 
direct  and  concentrated  monitoring  of  crit- 
ical votes  by  you  at  the  local  level  will  change 
that. 

We  know  that  our  political  power  must 
be  brought  to  bear  Immediately  to  Increase 
the  shockingly  small  numt>er  of  Black  dele- 
gates who  have  been  selected  so  far.  In  1972, 
we  represented  15  percent  of  the  conven- 
tion delegates.  To  date  In  1976,  we  make  up 
half  that  proportion. 

There  are  21  primaries  remaining  and  in 
many  States,  at-large  delegates  are  still  to 
be  selected.  The  burden  Is  on  the  Presiden- 
tial candidat&s  to  see  that  Black  delegates  go 
to  the  convention  in  New  York  In  numbers 
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req>onslve  to  the  26  percent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  Blacks  have  provided. 

What  the  Black  voter  impact  in  past  elec- 
tions— particularly  In  Presidential  Elec- 
tions— ^means  Is  that  Blacks  «dll  vote  if  ^ey 
believe  they  are  voting  for  a  better  way  of 
life  and  for  an  Administration  that  will  be 
sensitive  to  their  needs  and  their  problems. 
We  have  the  power  now  to  shape  our  eco- 
nomic condition  . . .  and  we  can  thereby  im- 
prove our  overall  condition. 

What  we  are  saying  here  In  Charlotte  Is 
that  Blacks  can  elect  a  President,  and  that 
no  Democratic  Nominee  can  become  pres- 
ident unless  we  are  motivated  to  vote — ^to 
register  and  then  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
There  are  at  least  15  million  Blacks  of  vot- 
ing age  who  can  register  and  vote.  Yet,  In 
the  primaries  to  date,  only  a  smaU  percent- 
age of  that  potential  support  has  been 
brought  to  bear.  That  support  will  not  be 
given  and  must  not  be  given  unless  sup- 
port— strong  and  outspoken  support — is 
given  to  lis  on  major  Issues. 

So  we  come  to  the  major  question  for 
Blacks  in  Election  Year  1976.  What  Is  it 
that  we  want  from  this  person  who  would 
lead  otir  country — What  do  we  want  from 
a  candidate  and  from  a  President? 

We  want  a  candidate  who  will  endorse  and 
a  President  who  will  Implement  our  Issue 
priorities.  The  first  priority  Is  passage  of  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1976.  This  bin  has  been  the  highest  prior- 
ity of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  as  well 
as  of  many  national  organizations  and  of  an 
Impressive  number  of  local  elected  officials. 

The  Pull  Employment  Bill  is  teased  on  the 
premise  that  economic  conditions  and  eco- 
nomic policies  are  Inseparable  factors,  and 
that  Black  Joblessness  over  the  years  is  not 
accidental.  It  is  a  bill  which  would  bring 
about  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  our 
economic  system.  It  would  secure  the  oppor- 
tunity tor  a  Job  to  all  persons  willing,  able 
and  seeking  to  work.  It  is  the  heart  of  our 
program  to  Improve  the  economic  condition 
for  Black  Americans  and  for  all  Americans. 
We  want  a  candidate  who  endorses  and  a 
President  who  will  Implement  an  issues  plat- 
fonn  which  speaks  to  our  needs  In  urban 
areas  and  rural  areas.  A  platform  that  ad- 
dresses our  needs  In  equal  opportunity.  In 
health,  in  education.  In  the  areas  of  energy 
and  criminal  Justice  reform.  We  want  our 
needs  viewed  In  the  area  of  Income  mainte- 
nance to  Include  welfare,  food  stamps,  and 
tax  reform Just  as  we  want  a  commit- 
ment to  minority  business  development  and 
full  recognition  of  our  concerns  about  Na- 
tional Policy  toward  Africa. 

We  want  a  President  who  will  not  count 
our  proposals  in  these  areas  as  Infiationary 
and  reflective  of  too  much  federal  govern- 
ment, but  rather  one  who  recognizes  that 
a  full  employment  policy  would  bring  an 
additional  $200  billion  Into  our  economy, 
bring  In  more  tax  revenue,  increase  private 
spending  and  production.  We  want  a  Presi- 
dent who  clearly  recognizes  that  we  already 
have  quite  a  lot  of  government  for  the 
wealthier  segments  of  our  society.  .  .  .  That 
use  regulations  to  foster  monopoly  and  re- 
duce competition  .  .  .  but  too  little  govern- 
ment for  those  at  the  bottom. 

We  want  a  President  who  wUl  have  the 
Department  of  Commerce  provide  business 
opportunities  for  minorities.  One  who  vrtll 
lnsiu«  that  there  are  set-asides  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
Black  businesses  to  Increase  their  viability, 
as  Is  now  done  for  larger  corporations. 

We  want  a  President  who  will  look  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  who 
win  recognize  that  It  Is  Important  for  Blacks 
to  participate  In  such  mdustrles  as  trucking. 
and  who  will  change  this  Commission  by  ap- 
pointing Commissioners  who  wiU  provide 
equality  In  licensing  to  insiu-e  Black  par- 
ticipation. 
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We  want  a  President  lebo  will  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  FedetU  Communications 
Commission  so  that  polKies  and  regulations 
will  be  developed  to  {provide  meaningful 
access  by  Blacks  to  comKnerclal  and  public 
television  and  radio  ownership,  so  ttaat  mi- 
norities can  move  Into  tVLs  area  from  which 
they  have  been  excluded  for  so  long. 

We  want  a  President  vbo  recognises  that 
the  only  way  deteriorate< .  urban  centers  can 
be  rebuilt  is  by  Govemm(  tit  action.  We  want 
a  President  who  would  make  decisions  on 
such  matters  as  the  location  of  Federal 
Buldings  so  as  to  Improve  rather  than  under- 
cut the  viability  of  our  cities.  The  Federal 
lead  would  encourage  {rivate  industry  to 
remain  or  relocate  in  oui  urban  centers. 

We  want  a  President  ulio  wUl  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Drban  Development 
that  we  will  make  home  >wnershlp  available 
not  Just  to  the  top  inocme  earners,  but  to 
those  at  the  bottom  as  wi  ill.  A  President  who 
would  recognize  as  the  National  Rural  Hous- 
ing Coalition  has  point«fl  out,  that  1  per- 
cent of  the  population  ^Ith  incomes  above 
$50,000  per  year  receive*  91.4  blUlon  each 
year,  or  10  percent  of  al.  housing  subsidies 
through  tax  deduction^  That  by  comparison 
the  14  percent  q|  the  po]  mlatlon  that  earns 
less  than  $3,000  per  yetr  receives  only  7 
percent  of  all  housing  st  beldles.  or  $0.9  bil- 
lion per  year. 

We  want  a  President  w  lo  knows  that  food 
must  be  prov'.ded  for  tie  needy  and  who 
understands  that  a  food!  stamp  user  is  not 
automatically  a  "Food  8R.amp  Chlseler". 

We  want  a  President  Who  recognizes  that 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  which  makes 
millions  of  dollars  in  grain  available  to  other 
^countries,  thereby  diivli^  up  the  price  of 
bread  for  American  cons\i|ners  .  .  .  And  even 
foots  the  bin  for  transporting  that  grain  .  .  . 
cannot  ever  earn  the  resfect  and  confidence 
of  poor  Americans.  | 

We  want  a  President  who  will  appoint  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  tecognlzes  that  the 
future  of  America  Is  tied]  to  Africa  and  that 
we  must  have  a  strong  policy  of  resource 
development  on  that  contjtnent  through  such 
acts  as  putting  more  n^oney  into  African 
Development  Bank,  working  to  develop  man 
favorable  trade  policies  toward  African 
nations,  and  by  ensuring  that  n.S.  corpora- 
tions develc^  Investment:  policies  which  are 
consistent  with  the  development  of  Africa 
for  its  people.  ] 

We  want  a  President  ifho  will  encourage 
the  participation  of  Blac^  at  every  level  In 
the  Department  of  Tqanqxntatlon.  who 
understands  that  mass  transportation  and 
the  revitalizatlon  of  tha  urban  centers  are 
Inseparable,  and  who  vlll  encourage  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatlcn  to  use  bis  powers 
to  ensure  effective  miziority  participation 
with  the  recently-fundeq  Conrall  system  to 
revitalize  the  nation's  rtlilroads. 

We  want  a  President  d4dlcated  to  a  strong 
Equal  Employment  Oppoftunlty  Commission 
with  effective  powers  and  brocedures  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion. Beoiuse  until  these  |)roblein8  are  solved 
and  adequate  methods  ft>r  redress  of  griev- 
ances exits.  Blacks  can  n4ver  move  into  posi- 
tions of  authority.  Such]  a  President  would 
recognize  the  absurdity  i|f  talking  about  re- 
verse discrimination  in  {a  situation  wha« 
the  options  for  Blacks  ai^  so  limited. 

We  want  a  President  [who  will  recognize 
education  as  a  right  an<|  not  as  a  privilege, 
and  who  recognizes  the  obligation  by  the 
Federal  Ooverninent  to  {provide  the  neces- 
sary loans  and  stvident  a)d  to  the  disadvant- 
aged so  that  they  will  lie  able  to  obtain  a 
college  degree  and  Join  ihe  work  force  and 
contribute  to  the  Nation"^  develc^ment. 

We  want  a  President  ^o  will  support  the 
kind  of  tax  reform  whiib  truly  eliminates 
the  discrepancies  which  i^w  allow  major  cor- 
porations to  pay  no  tax  while  literally  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  workli  g  class  persons  pay 
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dispropcH'Uonate    amounts    in    taxes    which 
they  need  for  basic  survival. 

We  want  a  President  who  recognizes  that 
reform  of  our  welfare  system  is  critical  if  we 
are  to  make  taxpayers  of  those  non- workers 
who  want  to  work  but  cannot  find  it  .  .  .  One 
who  knows  that  adequate  income  must  be 
provided  those  who  cannot  find  work.  Such 
a  President  would  work  to  create  a  situation 
where  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  would  be 
eliminated  and  would  not  endorse  a  level  of 
political  rhetoric  lx>me  out  of  Ignorance  and 
insensitlvlty  which  continues  to  blame  vic- 
tims for  their  plight. 

We  want  a  President  who  will  not  blindly 
support  a  massive  military  budget  that  takes 
money  from  social  welfare  programs  that 
meet  proven  needs. 

Power,  whether  political  or  economic,  will 
not  flow  to  us  without  forceful,  d3mamlo 
action  on  our  part  to  draw  it  to  us.  .  .  .  Eco- 
nomic decisions  in  this  country  are  made  In 
the  political  arena.  Through  the  foundations 
of  the  past  we  know  that  we  have  built  the 
channel  for  Black  Power.  Now  we  must  divert 
that  power  Into  Black  Economic  and  Political 
endeavors. 

It  Is  our  goal  and  mission  as  we  go  from 
here  to  see  that  our  goals  are  Implemented 
and  that  our  demands  are  met.  But  our  goals 
and  demands  will  be  no  more  than  articulate 
rhetoric  of  the  past  undated  by  present  real- 
ities unless  we  go  from  here  into  our  com- 
munities and  develop  a  Black  voter  registra- 
tion plan  which  will  get  our  brothers  and 
sisters  to  vote,  and  see  to  It  that  they  go  to 
the  polls  at  election  time. 

We  must  bring  all  the  organizations  of 
the  Black  community  to  bear  on  National 
Policies  Just  as  they  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  politics  within  our  own  communities. 

Leader  of  religious,  business,  civU  rights, 
professional,  social,  civic,  fraternal  and  polit- 
ical organizations  must  enter  Into  a  Black 
voter  registration  brain  trust  to  devise  a 
strategy  to  reach  people.  Our  barber  and 
beauty  shops,  entertainment  spots,  athletic 
events  and,  In  fact,  every  social  and  business 
meeting  of  Blacks  ought  to  begin  with  In- 
formation on  how  to  register,  so  that  our 
numbers  at  the  polls  more  closely  resemble 
our  numbers  in  the  population. 

We  know  how  to  turn  out  a  crowd  for 
"Earth,  Wind  and  Fire  or  tar  The  Tempta- 
tions". We  need  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a 
crowd  like  that  at  the  polls. 

There  are  stUI  skeptics  among  us  who  aolC 
"How  Is  my  one  little  vote  going  to  count? 
How  can  Black  people  who  are  only  12  to 
15  percent  of  the  country  decide  elections"? 
To  those  questions  I  say: 

Why  vote?  Vote  because  we  have  the  high- 
est percentage  of  poor  people  of  any  other 
group  our  size  In  the  population  in  the 
richest  and  most  achieving  nation  in  the 
world. 

Why  vote?  Vote  becaiise  hundreds  of  the 
most  talented  leaders  of  our  society  are 
going  unused  or  abused  In  political  and 
economic  positions  because  they  are  Black. 

Why  vote?  Vote  because  that  is  the  only 
institutionalized  racism  makes  a  mockery 
of  other's  good  Intentions  and  dehumanizes 
and  cripples  our  people. 

Why  vote?  Vote  because  we  bear  the  brunt 
of  poor  planning  decisions  and  poor  leaders. 

Why  vote?  Vote  because  that  is  the  only 
way  to  make  the  political  system  respond  to 
us  and  help  undo  the  Injustices  of  the  past. 

In  this  bicentennial  year,  when  most 
Americans  can  celebrate  200  years  of  free- 
dom of  opportunity,  we  still  must  fight  for 
basic  freedoms  and  opportunities.  We  still 
must  fight  for  l>aslc  civil  rights  and  economic 
equality.  But  our  increasing  power  and  our 
ability  to  bring  that  power  and  influence  to 
bear  on  the  nation's  political  md  economic 
structures  can  bring  about  the  change  we 
all  seek. 

Most  Importantly  today,  I  want  u."  all  to 
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understand  that  Black  empowerment  Virili 
only  come  through  our  own  collective  ef- 
forts. No  one  of  us  alone  cau  deliver  the 
Black  vote  into  a  power  block  bucked  by  an 
Issues  platform  like  we  are  developing  here 
In  Charlotte.  If,  in  the  next  hundred  years 
of  American  life,  the  Black  community  is  to 
become  an  equal  partner  in  this  American 
revolution,  we  must  remember  the  i.Tiraortal 
words  of  BlUie  Holllday:  "Ood  Bless  the 
Child  that's  got  his  own. 

Today,   this   year,   and   forever.  Let's   Get 
Our  Own. 


MAKING  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  SAFE 
FOR  COMMUNISM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  African 
policy  set  forth  for  the  United  States  by 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  In 
his  speech  In  Lusaka,  Zambia,  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  future  of  the  free 
world  and  for  stability  in  southern 
Africa. 

When  Dr.  Kissinger  calls  for  "major- 
ity rule"  tn  Rhodesia  he  is  using  what  is 
widely  admitted  to  be  a  euphemism  for 
something  else — and  quite  different. 

Upon  his  recent  return  from  Rhodesia 
economist  Milton  Friedman,  wilting  in 
the  May  3  issue  of  Newsweek,  points  out 
that, 

"Majority  rule"  for  Rhodesia  today  is  a 
euphemism  for  a  black-minority  govern- 
ment, which  would  almost  siuely  mean  Iwtb 
the  eviction  or  exodus  of  most  of  the  whites 
and  also  a  drastlcaUy  lower  level  of  living 
and  of  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  black 
Rbodesians.  That,  at  any  event,  has  been 
the  typical  experience  in  Africa — most  re- 
cently in  Moeamblque. 

Discussing  Dr.  Kissinger's  double 
standard  of  imposing  the  U.S.  into  the 
internal  affsiirs  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  while  remaining  silent  about  the 
depradations  of  the  world's  most  brutal 
dictatorships,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  Dr.  Friedman  notes  that, 

Rhodesia  has  a  freer  press,  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  Western  ideals  than  most  If  not 
aU  of  the  states  of  Black  Africa.  Yet  we  play 
straight  Into  the  hands  cf  our  Communist 
enemies  by  Imposing  sanctions  on  It.  The 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Rhodesia  cannot  get  a 
visa  to  visit  the  U.S. — yet  we  welcome  the 
ministers  of  the  Oulag  Archipelago  with 
open  arms.  James  Bumham  had  the  right 
phrase  for  it:  suicide  of  the  West. 

In  another  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
Kissinger  speech,  George  F.  Kennan,  per- 
haps the  dean  of  American  diplomats 
and  now  a  professor  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  de- 
clared that. 

The  Implication  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  state- 
ments ...  is  that  aU  the  Rhodesian  whites 
have  to  do.  In  order  to  assure  themselves  of 
the  blessings  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture, is  to  move  over  and  accept  their  place 
as  a  minority  of  the  citizenry  In  a  democrati- 
cally governed  country  where  race  is  of  no 
Importance. 

Writing  in  the  May  2  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Kennan  asks: 

Is  not  what  we  are  likely  to  encounter  the 
more    familiar   syndrome    of   violence,   civU 
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war,  the  ultimate  flight  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  an  ensidng  period — Indefinite  in 
duration— of  lowered  living  standards,  edu- 
cational standards,  and  standards  of  govern- 
ment, for  those,  the  Africans,  who  are  left 
behind? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  its  editorial 
of  May  3  states  that: 

The  Lusaka  statement  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  effoi-ts  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  force  of  arms  ...  in  pledging  in- 
creased economic  aid  and  "unrelenting  pres- 
sxu«,"  Secretary  Kissinger  Is  clearly  encour- 
aging resort  to  arms.  We  much  prefer  one 
of  his  predecessors'  strictures  against  gov- 
ernments that  won't  leave  their  neighbors 
alone. 

To  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
make  ourselves  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viet Union  for  our  supply  of  chrome,  and 
to  aid  the  Maoist  dictatorship  in  Mo- 
zambique to  make  war  against  the  anti- 
Communist  C3tovernment  of  Rhodesia  is 
a  suicidal  course  for  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Elissinger  and  President  Ford  should 
be  put  on  notice  that  this  policy  will  not 
be  greeted  with  enthusiasm  or  support  by 
many  in  the  Congress. 

In  an  Important  editorial  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  Richmond  News  Leader  sums 
the  situation  up  this  way: 

Rhetoric  to  the  contrary  aside,  the  funda- 
mental question  is  whether  America  wlU  al- 
low southern  Africa  to  be  made  safe  for  Com- 
munism— whether  the  Communists  wlU  be 
permitted  to  carry  forward  their  policy  of 
expansion  by  force.  The  Communists  have 
learned  that  they  can  exploit  antl-whlte  sen- 
timent in  Africa  and  throughoiit  the  world 
to  promote  their  own  ends.  Thereby,  they 
have  thus  far  neutralized  anti-Communist 
sentiment  regarding  Southern  Africa.  As  a 
result  of  that  neutralization,  so  evident  In 
Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  .  .  .  the  future 
for  southern  Africa  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "About  Southern  Africa."  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
of  March  23,  1976,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Abotjt  Southern  Africa 

In  his  Dallas  speech  last  night,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  sought  to  spell  out 
the  American  position  regarding  the  deteri- 
orating situation  m  southern  Africa.  On  the 
one  band,  he  said,  America  opposes  war;  on 
the  other  hand,  America  supports  majority 
rule.  He  implied  that  America  would  do  all 
it  could  to  promote  "majority  rule"  in  Rho- 
desia, while  seeking  to  forestall  military  ac- 
tion by  Cuban  cossacks  and  others  alleg^edly 
distressed  by  the  lack  of  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia. 

If  that  is  America's  policy  in  .southern 
Africa.  Heaven  help  us.  For  at  the  heart  of 
such  a  policy  Ue  several  hypocrisies  and  mis- 
understandings. 

(1)  Call  it  what  we  will,  the  desire  for  a 
change  of  government  In  Rhodesia  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  desire  for  "ma- 
jority rtile."  Rather,  It  has  to  do  with  a 
desire  for  rule  by  blacks,  and  one  is 
Indulging  in  gross  hypocrisy  to  suggest  any- 
thing else.  If  one  is  opposed  to  minority  rule, 
one  then  has  to  be  opposed  to  most  of  the 
governments  in  the  world — and  to  practically 
every  government  In  Africa,  where  oligarchy 
and  autocracy  are  the  rules,  not  the  excep- 
tions. Where  on  the  African  continent  is 
"majority  rule"  entrenched?  In  Algeria?  In 
Nigeria?  In  Ohana?  In  the  Congo  or  Zaire? 
In  Uganda,  Malawi,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  An- 
gola, or  Mozambique?  No,  sir.  .^ud  regarding 
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majority  rule  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
when  was  the  last  time  they  had  a  free  elec- 
tion in  Cuba? 

(2)  Tlie  standard  charge  against  the  Rho- 
desian government  of  Ian  Smith  is  that  that 
government  is  "racist."  But  is  one  not  equal- 
ly "racist"  In  detesting  that  government  sim- 
ply because  it  is  white?  Moreover,  one  gen- 
erally hears  that  government  described  as  a 
"white  minority"  government — both  words 
being,  these  days,  pejorative.  Yet  through- 
out sub-Saharan  Africa,  "black  minority" — 
i.e.,  unelected — governments  are  common- 
place, but  they  draw  little  rhetorical  fire.  And 
in  much  of  the  Communist  bloc,  "minority" 
governments — albeit  "white"  governments — 
preside. 

(3)  If  the  Smith  government  Is  obdurate 
in  its  decision  not  to  turn  Rhodesia  over  to 
the  blacks  tomorrow,  the  blacks  are  partly 
at  fault  for  their  InablUty  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  who  should  receive  the  gov- 
ernment If  it  were  turned  over  to  the  them. 
The  two  tribes — the  Shonas  and  the  Mata- 
beles — ^have  their  spokesmen,  but  none  is  a 
leader  of  consequence.  And  nowhere  among 
the  Rhodesian  blacks  Is  it  suggested  that  if 
they  were  to  be  giv^n  the  government,  they 
would  hold  elections  to  create  a  government 
with  majority  support. 

(4)  For  America  to  be  against  war  Is  one 
thing,  but  to  be  against  aggression  is  some- 
thing else.  America's  record  during  the  past 
15  years  has  been  to  acquiesce  in  aggression 
m  Africa  (as  in  Angola  and  Mozambique), 
or  sometimes  even  to  stand  with  the  aggres- 
sors (as  in  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  now 
Zaire).  To  the  degree  that  America  has  en- 
com-aged  the  mistakenly  egalitarian  notions 
championed  by  the  anti-white  forces  now 
aggressing  against  the  Smith  regime  In  Rho- 
desia. America  has  enoouraged  the  formida- 
ble forces  arrayed  against  Anxerica  itself.  And 
to  that  degree,  mdeed,  America  has  encour- 
aged the  very  prospect  of  southern  African 
war  that  it  now  deplores. 

(5)  Rhetoric  to  the  contrary  aside,  the 
fundamental  question  Is  whether  America 
will  allow  southern  Africa  to  be  made  safe 
for  Communism — ^whether  the  Communists 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  forward  their  pol- 
icy of  expansion-by-force.  The  Communists 
have  learned  that  they  can  exploit  anti- 
white  sentiment  In  Africa  and  throughout 
the  world  to  promote  their  own  ends.  There- 
by, they  thus  far  have  neutralized  anti-Com- 
munist sentiment  regarding  southern  Africa. 
As  a  result  of  that  neutralization,  so  evident 
In  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  last  night, 
the  future  for  southern  Africa  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be. 


HAWAIIAN  NATIVE  CLAIMS:  A  PLEA 
FOR  JUSTICE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  94th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced the  Hawaiian  Native  Claims  Act, 
H.R.  1944,  with  my  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii, Mrs.  Mink,  as  cosponsor.  The  bill, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Act,  provides  that  native 
Hawaiians  may  be  cwnpensated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  land  taken  fran 
them  at  the  time  of  Hawaii's  annexation 
by  the  United  States.  Public  hearings  on 
the  measiure  were  held  in  Hawaii  last 
year    by    Lioyd  Meeds,    chairman    of 
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tlie  Indian  Claims  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  More  recaitly.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs held  hearings  on  a  similar  bill  in- 
troduced by  Hawaii's  two  UJ3.  Senatore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  action  on  the  claims 
measure  would  help  to  right  a  longstand- 
ing injustice.  Mounting  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Hawaiian  people  were 
wrongfully  deprived  of  their  land  at  the 
time  of  Hawaii's  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Unlike  the  Alaskan  situa- 
tion, there  is,  in  fact,  today  very  little 
land  in  Hawaii  which  could  be  returned 
to  the  Native  Hawaiians.  The  pending 
legislation,  therefore,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
administered  by  Hawaiians,  for  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  the  Hawaiians. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  hearing 
records  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees for  I  believe  that  even  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  hearings  will  convince 
them  of  the  justice  of  the  Hawaiian 
claims.  One  of  the  most  convincing  wit- 
nesses was  Mr.  WUIlam  Kaauwai,  of  the 
island  of  Kauai.  His  remarks  at  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  are  submitted  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  the  be- 
lief that  my  colleagues  will  find  them  as 
moving  as  I  did : 

Aloha  I  My  name  Is  WUliam  Kaauwai  and 
I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  AX.O.H.A. 
Assn.,  and  on  behalf  of  our  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren. 

The  civilization  that  the  Hawaiian  people 
enjoyed  before  their  "discovery"  by  the  white 
man  was  weU  suited  to  their  environment. 
Every  facet  of  their  life  was  organized  into 
a  government  that  must  have  worked,  as 
early  repcMis  told  of  their  great  numbers  and 
excellent  health.  Each  family  had  three 
houses,  one  each  for  sleeping,  esiting  and 
living.  This  certainly  was  a  good  standard 
of  living. 

The  white  man  called  them  "heathen" 
and  "savages".  "Heathens",  pM-haps,  but  "sav- 
ages" NO! 

The  same  beUef  in  "'white  supremacy"  that 
enabled  Spain's  Cortez  to  destroy  the  great 
civUization  of  the  Incas,  sold  Blacks  mto 
slavery,  and  sent  Jews  to  the  gas  chamber, 
also  allowed  the  foreigner  to  destroy  the  Ha- 
waiian Civilization — first  in  the  nxvme  of  San- 
dal wood,  then  in  the  name  of  Ood,  and — 
finally  in  the  name  of  stigar. 

I  know  that  you  gentlemen  have  heard  of 
the  evidence  concerning  the  illegal  annexa- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States. 

Please  remember  that  the  sugar  Interests 
were  so  powerful  they  had  actually  ranuned 
through  a  Constitution  enabling  the  Citizens 
of  America  and  European  Countries  to  vote 
In  Hawaiian  elections!  Please  notice  that  the 
wording  of  this  "Bayonet"  constitution  was 
careftU  to  allow  only  "white"  foreigners  to 
vote,  not  orientals. 

With  sugar  Interests  so  powerful,  it  is 
not  hard  to  beUeve  that  these  interests  would 
overthrow  a  Queen. 

The  basic  white  man's  concept  of  superi- 
ority was  the  basis  for  the  reasoning  that 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Queen  Lilluokalani. 
He  Just  always  assumed  he  knew  best.  It 
was  just  as  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
a  race  who  did  not  think  "working  hard  and 
making  money"  was  Important,  as  it  was  lor 
the  Hawaiian  to  unduvtand  a  race  who 
thought  "idle  hands  were  the  devU's  work- 
shop". 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  early  white  set- 
tlers in  Hawaii  loved  the  Hawaiians  and  did 
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tbelr  be^  to  save  them  But  they  always 
thought  m  the  way  of  a  fa  ther  to  a  "slightly" 
slow  son,  or  as  a  teacher  to  a  student  who 
was  an  "underacblerer". 

In  the  two  volume  s4t  of  books  called 
"Koamalu",  by  Ethel  Daiaon,  (a  history  of 
the  Rice  family  on  Kauai  ,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  early  misslouary  '  VUllam  Hyde  Rice 
writes  of  her  memories.  She  writes,  quote, 
"VThenever  Grandfather  I  Ice  went  to  Hono- 
lulu or  returned.  It  was  always  Kuhauplo 
who  carried  him  In  the  vater  to  the  whale- 
boat  at  the  landing — not  because  he  was  so 
heavy,  but  because  Kuhdu  plo  could  do  it  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  and  so  was  tacitly  as- 
signed this  Place  of  Hanoi  ".  Unquote.  Taken 
from  paga  508.  Vol.  11. 

Do  you  think  Kuhauplj  considered  it  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  ;arry  another  man 
on  his  back  through  the  water  to  shore,  so 
the  missionary  wouldn't  get  his  feet  wet? 

Why  did  the  Hawallans  i  illow  themselves  to 
be  hxuniliated  like  this?  Because  the  HawaU- 
ans  had  then,  and  still  ha  re,  an  innate  sense 
of  politeness  and  good  nanners.  We  would 
not  embarrass  the  white  r  lan  by  refusing  his 
demands.  I  have  seen  mar  y  examples  of  this 
highly  developed  sense  ol  politeness  within 
my  own  family.  Some  call  "Aloha." 

In  the  "Ohana"  or  extei  ided  family  system. 
of  the  Hawaiian  cultun',  complaining  or 
bragging  was  considered  lude  and  contemp- 
tlbla. 

The  white  mac  took  co:  itrol  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  easily.  Tills  wa  i  becaiise  the  Ha- 
wallans were  so  busy  dying  of  the  foreign 
diseases,  that  they  had  i  \o  time  to  gather 
together  to  protest. 

My  children  are  almost  one-half  Hawaiian 
and  those  with  much  lei  a  Hawaiian  blood 
consider  themselves  "Haw(  Jlan. "  My  children 
have  many  of  the  Hawaiian  attitudes  and 
Ideals,  even  though  I  hav*  done  my  best  to 
Instill  in  them  the  Inhermt  love  of  "work, 
power  and  money"  of  the  white  race.  1  have 
done  this  to  help  them  to  i  lurvive  In  the  kind 
of  world  they  must  now  litje  In. 

It  is  a  great  shame  wt|at  the  white  race 
has  done  to  one  of  the  gdntlest,  loving,  and 
most  generous  races  on  th  s  earth. 

The  foreigners  sailed  to  these  Islands  bear- 
ing "gifts."  These  "gifts"  included  fleas,  mos- 
qiUtoes,  venereal  disease,  leprosy,  and  a  host 
of  other  "offerings." 

It  is  past  time  to  give  vhat  is  left  of  the 
Hawallans.  a  gift  of  Real  value — ^your  sup- 
port and  your  efforts  to  return  what  was 
once  ours. 

America  has  learned  mn  :h  since  those  days 
of  Annexation.  I  love  my  c  ouHtry  and  I  want 
to  believe  she  will  help  tlilese  reluctant  chil- 
dren of  hers  to  stand  proud  once  more. 

America  has  helped  hdr  Indian  children 
and  her  Eskimo  children.  Her  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren, true  to  their  culture  are  politely  wait- 
ing their  turn.  We  try  han  I  to  pretend  we  do 
not  care.  We  will  not  beg.  ;  nstead  we  will  tell 
a  joke  to  make  you  laugl ,  and  present  you 
with  a  lei.  We  hide  our  tears.  After  all,  we 
m\]st  keep  oiu:  Image  of  th(  i  "carefree"  Hawai- 
ian, playing  on  the  beach  and  living  on  fish 
and  pol. 

We  Hawallans  have  lost  our  lands  and  our 
rights  as  the  native  people  of  these  Islands. 
It  Is  within  your  power  to  restore  to  us,  some 
of  our  dignity  and  at  le  tst,  a  part  of  our 
losses. 

Mahalo  for  yoiur  time —  md  aloha. 
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,  I  wish  to 
hose  of  many  of 
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my  constituents  concerning  tiie  present 
status  of  the  U^.  Postal  Service  opera- 
tions and  the  effects  of  many  proposed 
and  already  imposed  curtailments  of 
services.  The  imique  fimctlons  of  thl.s 
organization  which  has  a  daily  effect  on 
the  lives  of  almost  every  American  cit- 
izen makes  the  cost  and  quality  of  serv- 
ice a  personal  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Studied  observation  will  show  ironical- 
ly, that  while  drastic  curtailments  of 
services  have  been  forced  upon  us  each 
year,  fees  for  stamps  and  all  services  and 
special  services  have  soared.  Although 
the  present  Postal  Service  management 
can  produce  endless  figures  showing 
major  revisions  and  changes  in  opera- 
tion, some  representing  definite  improve- 
ments, the  fact  remains  that  the  com- 
plaints from  private  citizens  and  busi- 
nesses nationwide  have  also  escalated  to 
proportions  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
or  pacified  with  stopgap  excuses.  It  Is 
clear  that  v;e  must  take  an  ta-depth  look 
iiito  this  situation  that  the  Congress  has 
been  authorizing  and  call  for  drastic 
measures  to  alter  the  direction  the  Postal 
Service  is  taking  us. 

The  Congress  has  created  a  quasi- 
governmental  agency,  mandated  to  op- 
erate itself  like  a  self-sufBclent  business. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  become  an  extrav- 
agant and  costly  operation  which  is 
neither  businesslike  nor  self-sufBcient. 
The  taxpayers  and  patrons  are  being 
subjected  to  a  scandalous  rip-off  wltti 
arrogant  denial  of  services  to  the  public 
and  deplorable  treatment  of  the  rank  and 
file  postal  employees. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  the 
bumbling  management  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  try  to  curtail  niral  mall  services 
and  facilities.  Uncle  Sam  sees  that  rural 
areas  have  telephone  and  electrical  facil- 
ities comparable  to  their  urban  counter- 
parts through  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank.  Traditional  and  even  more  basic, 
is  mail  service  which  was  started  long 
before  electric  and  telephone  service  by 
one  of  oiir  most  prominent  forefathers, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  No  one  can  defend 
uncompromisingly  that  a  condition 
should  remain  in  the  status  quo  in  a 
changing  world,  but  the  basic  philosophy 
of  "service"  should  provide  the  frame- 
work for  decisions  and  the  priorities  for 
changes  in  the  Postal  Service  should  be 
properly  established. 

You  cannot  tell  me  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  have  an  army  of  highly  paid  sup- 
ervisors from  regional  and  other  field 
units,  bloated  250  percent  in  number  in 
just  5  years,  to  birddog  delivery  men  with 
stopwatches  to  determine  where  a  few 
minutes  can  be  shaved  from  one  route  or 
another  than  it  is  to  provide  such  things 
as  adequate  rural  service  and  door-to- 
door  delivery  to  a  new  senior  citizens' 
housing  complex  built  clearly  within  city 
limits.  In  an  instance  in  my  district, 
several  residents  of  a  senior  citizens' 
complex  were  finally  gi-anted  door-to- 
door  delivery  due  to  physical  inability  to 
walk  to  the  center  of  the  block,  but  only 
after  it  was  suggested  they  rely  on  neigh- 
bors to  bring  their  mail  each  day. 

Although  partial  door-to-door  delivery 
was  established  in  that  complex  the  de- 
liveryman  is  required  to  walk  past  all 
the  other  doors  and  deliver  tlie  rest  of 
the  mail  to  cluster  boxes  in  the  center  of 
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gi'oupings  of  seven  or  eight  units — a  sav- 
ings of  only  a  few  minutes,  if  any. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  $20,000  to  con- 
struct a  catwalk  and  one-way  mirror 
arrangement  beside  a  mail  workroom  for 
a  new  postal  facihty  in  a  smaU  town  with 
a  negUgible  crime  rate  is  more  justified 
than  providing  adequate  rural  delivery 
service  simply  because  postal  secmity 
has  decided  this  should  be  provided  in 
aU  new  facililiss.  Add  to  this  the  de- 
moralizing effect  on  the  employees  who 
know  they  are  constantly  being  watched 
or  could  be  at  any  time  by  a  force  of  in- 
Si:iectors  which  has  grown  over  twice  its 
size  in  just  5  yeai-s.  Is  such  negative 
motivation  productive  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  continuing  to 
I>our  millions  of  dollars  into  high-speed 
computerized  machines  that  produce  a 
high  rate  of  damaged  mall  and  parcels, 
many  chewed  beyond  recognition,  can  be 
justified  when  a  private  parcel  delivery 
service  handles  their  parcels  with  mlni- 
m-al  damage  and  greater  speed  at  les.s 
cost.  I  believe  the  recent  well-publicized 
discovery  of  Congres-sman  Wil-scn  nt  the 
E>etroit  postal  facility  and  the  disclosure 
at  the  Maryland  center  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  always  believed  that  good  em- 
ployees should  be  well  compensated  for 
their  work  and  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  tenure  and  promotion  and  that 
this  factor  is  vital  to  a  well-motivated 
and  productive  work  force.  However,  one 
wonders  at  the  priorities  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  allowed  the  luxury  of  a 
no  lay-off  policy  while  they  are  continu- 
ing to  curtail  services  and  closing  rural 
facilities.  Is  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
business  to  serve  the  public  or  them- 
selves? 

How  does  one  explain  the  costly  ac- 
quisition of  computers  for  more  efBclent 
mail  sorting  which  has  not  only  not  re- 
sulted In  any  reduction  of  regular  em-, 
ployees  but,  in  fact  has  caused  an  In- 
crease of  some  2,300  building  and  main- 
tenance personnel  In  just  5  years?  Do  we 
take  this  urban  monstrosity  which  has 
yet  to  prove  reasonable  efBciency  out  of 
the  hides  of  the  rural  areas  in  terms  of 
services  available? 

What  kind  of  management  and  budget 
know-how  exist  in  an  organization  which 
authorizes  a  $5,324,000  initial  invest- 
ment for  Postal  Employees  Development 
Centers — ^PEDC's — equipped  with  the 
latest  electronic  seK-instructional  ma- 
chines and  claims  this  is  a  one-time  in- 
vestment? Are  we  to  believe  these  build- 
ings and  Intricate  electronic  machines 
are  maintenance-free  and  nondepreciat- 
ing? 

And  what  kind  of  spending  priorities 
exist  when  the  PEDC's  advertise  that  the 
general  educational  development — 
GED — test  can  be  received  free  at  the 
center  by  an  employee's  spouse  and  chil- 
dren rather  than  at  the  tax  supported 
university  a  few  blocks  away?  This  ac- 
tually happened  and  documents  are 
available  as  evidence. 

How  does  one  explain  the  need  for 
tiucking  mail  for  up  to  1  or  200  miles 
to  costly  sectional  centers  in  areas  where 
local  mail  which  used  to  be  delivered 
the  next  day  is  now  taking  3  to  4  days  at 
substantially  higher  postage  rates. 

And  the  13-cent  stamp  certainly  was 
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pegged  right  That  "unlucky"  number 
has  driven  the  public  to  seek  new  means 
of  communications  and  mail  delivery. 
Not  heeding  sound  business  principles  of 
setting  the  price  high  enough  to  cover 
costs  and  low  enough  to  get  the  business, 
USPS  Is  driving  down  their  parcel  and 
first-class  volume,  ttius  cutting  their 
vltaJly  needed  revenue  sources.  United 
Parcel  Service  Is  only  one  area  where 
spinoff  has  occurred.  Just  consider  the 
possibilities  for  private  delivery  services 
in  the  first-class  field  by  using  congres- 
sional oflBces  as  an  example.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  offices  multiplied  by 
a  13-cent  stamp  each  comes  to  $63.55.  Do 
you  not  think  someone  doing  a  general 
mailing  to  Congress  could  save  by  using 
a  delivery  person  or  an  enterprising  de- 
livery service?  Certainly  the  surety  of 
delivery  enters  In  and  the  depersonaliza- 
tion of  mall  forwarding  with  the  new  cen- 
tral markup  concept  has  Infuriated  peo- 
ple with  the  number  of  returned  letters 
that  could  have  been  avoided. 

Inspectors,  supervisors,  auditors,  and 
snooping  devices  by  the  score  along  with 
misdirected  programs,  high  costs,  inef- 
ficiency, poor  accommodation,  dlminish- 
-'^-ing  service,  and  undependabillty.  are 
problems  which  must  be  met  and  solved 
by  the  Washington  management  team  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Senice  and  there  can  be 
no  dalay. 

I  say  the  Postmaster  General  should  be 
directed  to  stop  using  proposed  cutbacks 
as  a  decoy  to  take  the  heat  off  the  bun- 
gling and  scandalous  management  of  the 
Postal  Service.  He  should  be  told  to  clean 
it  up  and  nm  it  as  a  business  as  Congress 
directed  or  get  out  and  let  someone  else 
who  will. 

If  no  immediate  commitments  are 
forthcoming,  Congress  should  do  no  less 
than  restore  this  delinquent  monstrosity 
to  its  former  status  or,  perhaps  better  yet, 
pursue  the  private  enterprise  avenue 
where  efficiency,  economy,  and  service  are 
sought  after  and  properly  rewarded. 


AMENDMENT    OP    REHABILITATION 
ACT  OF  1973 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  will  be  introduced  later 
today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  We  are  seeking  to  amend 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  tool  in  helping  to  de- 
feat employment  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped. 

Discrimination  in  employment  against 
the  handicapped  is  a  national  disgrace 
which  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur 
in  a  nation  where  equal  opportunity  for 
all  is  provided  by  law.  For  the  approxi- 
mately 44  million  handicapped  of  this 
Nation,  the  barriers  of  discrimination  are 
not  only  present  in  employment,  but  also 
in  education,  delivery  of  social  services, 
and  transportation.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
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I,  myself,  have  been  active  in  the  area 
of  transp>ortation  for  the  elderly.  My 
amendment  to  the  1970  Transportation 
AwxtHutatlons  Act  made  It  law  that  all 
public  transportatlodi  facilities  be  made 
adaptable  for  use  by  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
last  Friday,  after  6  long  years,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  printed 
their  final  regulations  implementing  my 
amendment. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  today, 
is  put  additional  teeth  into  certain  exist- 
ing portions  of  the  RchabiUtation  Act  of 
1973,  which  will  insure  that  all  safe- 
guards are  utilized  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination in  the  hiring  of  handicapped 
individuals.  In  addition,  we  are  establish- 
ing a  special  arbitration  board  which  will 
hear  all  complaints  of  handicapped  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  the  board 
would  further  be  required  to  rule  on  the 
complaint  within  90  days. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  appoint  five  new 
members  to  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Employment.  At  pres- 
ent, the  committee  does  not  even  include 
one  representative  from  the  handicapped 
community.  The  five  new  members  we 
are  seeking  to  add  to  the  committee 
would  all  come  from  the  ranks  <rf  the 
handicapped  and  would,  therefore,  give 
the  handicapped  commimity  more  direct 
input  into  Federal  Government  programs 
related  to  their  employment. 

I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  impera- 
tive from  both  a  social  and  economic 
standpoint.  The  stigma  of  discrimination 
has  relegated  many  handicapped  indi- 
viduals to  second  class  citizenry  status. 
F*urther,  in  this  time  of  economic  un- 
certainty, our  Nation's  goal  is  to  reduce 
uuemploj'ment  in  all  sectors.  With  un- 
employment among  the  handlc{tf>ped 
running  as  high  as  80  percent,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  more  aggressive  eff^ts  be  un- 
dertaken to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
these  Americans.  Tills  bill  will  be  an  im- 
portant start.  Congress  has  already 
passed  several  bills  providing  funds  for 
new  public  service  jobs.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  include  handicapped  individ- 
uals under  its  coverage.  Private  employ- 
ers should  also  take  new  initiatives  to 
hire  the  handicapped. 

There  are  millions  of  qualified  handi- 
capped individuals  seeking  gainful  em- 
ployment. Far  too  many  of  them  find 
closed  doors.  We  must  allow  them  the 
opportunity  for  employment.  In  this  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  Year  as  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom  let  us  work  to  Insure  that 
the  44  million  handicapped  of  this  Na- 
tion will  be  free  from  the  barriers  of  em- 
ployment discrimination.  I  urge  the  swift 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


OUR  VITAL  PARTNERSHIP 
WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  fellow  colleagues  the  f oUowlnK  artkic 
by  my  constituoit,  Hcniy  Haglin.  en- 
titled "Our  Vital  Partnership  with 
Japan." 

Mr.  Hugiin  makes  many  points  that  I 
am  sure  will  be  both  interesting  and  en- 
lightening to  the  membership. 

The  article  follows: 

OUK   VlTiO.   PutTHMMSBXe  WlTB   JAPAN 

(By  Henry  Huglln) 

Tokyo. — Our  secxirlty  and  trade  partner- 
ship with  Japan  has  become  vital  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  to  our  superpower  role 
In  the  Orient. 

Further,  this  partnership  has  provided  the 
stability  and  the  Impetus  under  which  Japan 
has  become  the  only  functioning  democracy 
In  Asia,  the  third  economic  power  in  the 
world,  and  a  dynamo  of  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological vigor. 

In  return  for  the  Implicit  nuclear  um- 
brella and  defense  guarantee  which  we  pro- 
vide through  our  security  treaty  relationship, 
we  get  military  bases  and  stability  at  the 
keystone  point  of  the  Far  East  geopolttleal 
arch,  where  the  Interests  and  ambttlons  of 
Russia  and  China  overlap. 

The  nature  of  our  partnership  was  well  ex- 
pressed In  the  announcement  at  the  end  of 
President  Ford's  and  Prime  Minister  MUd's 
talks  last  August:  "Japan  and  the  n.S.,  whUe 
sharing  basic  values  and  Ideals,  differ  tn 
their  national  characteristics  and  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  they  are  placed;  and 
yet  the  two  nations,  acting  toother,  have 
drawn  on  the  strengths  inherent  in  such  di- 
versity to  build  a  mature,  mutually  bene- 
ficial, and  complementary  relationship." 

The  differences  In  our  historical  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  geographic  size,  and 
military  and  econconic  strengths  do  make 
our  two  nations  an  "odd  couple." 

Another  difference  is  that  most  of  us  tend 
to  take  the  Japanese  for  granted  and  not  to 
have  a  deep  Interest  In  their  culture,  policies, 
and  activities,  whereas  they  are  obsessed 
with  us — our  International  policies  and  ac- 
tions, strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  music, 
dress,  and  general  llfe-actyles.  Consequently, 
we  have  bad  far  more  Influence  on  the  Japa- 
nese than  they  have  had  on  us. 

But  we  Americans  ought  to  greatly  in- 
crease our  understanding  of  Japanese  cul- 
ture, life-styles,  and  business  methods.  Such 
knowledge  would  be  of  much  value  to  us,  as 
well  as  deepening  our  relationship. 

The  Japariese  have  their  faults,  certainly, 
but  they  also  have  exemplary  virtues. 

They  have  a  strong,  deep  culture  with 
many  fine  attributes  in  aesthetics,  oobeslve- 
ness,  loyalty,  cooperativeness,  and  traditional 
sensitivity  to  man's  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Of  the  major  nations,  Japan  has,  propor- 
tionately, the  fewest  police,  people  in  prison, 
divorces,  mental  cases,  and  lowest  lufant 
mortality.  Further,  In  contrast  with  other 
Industrialized  societies,  as  aflTucnee  has 
grown,  crime  has  decreased. 

A1r»,  the  Japanese  have  demonrtrated  the 
strength  of  their  society  in  the  economic 
miracle  they  have  performed.  Assisted  by  our 
enlightened  occupation  policies,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  their  diligence  and  cooperativeness, 
they  have  risen  like  a  Phoenix  out  of  World 
War  II  defeat  to  be  a  leading,  responsible, 
dynamic  world  econopower — in  a  country  tlie 
size  of  California,  with  not  as  many  natural 
resources,  but  with  five  times  as  many 
people. 

There  are  no  major  problems  now  between 
our  two  countries. 

Even  the  Lockheed  bribery  scandal,  which 
has  had  an  enormous  play  in  the  media  In 
Japan,  won't  affect  our  relations  appreciably. 
It  has  exposed  some  donxestic  corruption  aad 
also  provided  a,  spectacular,  and  symboUcally 
exculpating,  drama  in  the  kamlkazl-like  dive 
of  a  fanatic  pilot  into  the  Tokyo  home  of 
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FORD'S  WAY 


HON.  ROBERT 


OF    ILLIl  lOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 
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[Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Apr.  25,  1976J 
Ford's  Wat  Worked 

Qerald  Ford  doesn't  sparkle. 

If  that  Is  the  way  to  measure  "leadership," 
he's  the  dud  that  all  the  sparkly  people  of 
stage,  screen,  TV,  and  the  cocktail  party 
intellectuals  seem  to  portray. 

But  as  we  look  at  the  best  economic  Indi- 
cators "in  ten  years,"  you  have  to  begin  to 
wonder — and  look  back  at  Ford's  record  46 
vetos. 

There  Ssn't  much  "leadership"  a  President 
can  exhibit  in  the  wake  of  a  Watergate  as- 
sault on  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  fol- 
lowed by  a  runaway  post-Watergate  Congress, 
which  "sparkles'  all  over  the  place  with 
grandiose  plans  for  zipped  up  federal  spend- 
ing and  programs  for  everybody  under  the 
sun. 

About  all  a  President  of  Ford's  persuasion 
could  do  was  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  tide  and  stick  his  fingers  in  the 
dike. 

Forty  of  those  vetoes  stuck.  Six  were  over- 
ridden. 

You  have  to  wonder  what  the  state  of  the 
American  economy  would  be  if  we  had 
plunged  forward  with  every  wild  scheme  this 
Congress  cooked  up  .  .  . 

They  would  have  made  another  gisnt  In- 
vestment in  poverty— not  in  re^cverf  or  de- 
velopment— that  is  certain,  and  thereby 
another  giant  Investment  hi  runaway  infla- 
tion. 

When  the  privat-e  sector  had  been  seriously 
wounded  by  prevlovis  irresponsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, their  remedy  was  that  of  the  IStli 
century  quack  dcctcrs.  Bleed  the  patient 
some  more ! 

The  happiest  thlrg  that  happened  to  us 
over  this  rough  period  was  that  Presidential 
resistance  and  Congressional  confusion  com- 
bined to  prevent  any  of  the  major,  massive 
"economic  programs"  cooked  up  from  being 
launched  by  Uncle  Sam. 

As  a  result,  we  now  have  the  best  reversal 
on  record.  Just  as  we  suffered  at  the  same 
time  from  Inflation  and  recession,  we  are  now 
seeing  recovery  progress  strongly  from  the 
recession  together  with  the  lowest  "inflation" 
figures  (in  cost  rise)  In  four  years. 

Would  this  have  happened  under  the 
"managed"  monstrosities  of  multi-billion 
dollar  programs  demanded  by  the  extreme 
left-wing? 

Did  they  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  at  all? 

Obviously,  they  did  not.  because  their  eco- 
nomic forecasts  of  a  "deepening  depression" 
of  1930's  nature  have  proven  to  be  a  com- 
plete misreading  of  reality. 

They  didn't  understand  the  problem,  so 
what  could  you  expect  from  their  "answer"? 

Whether  he  sparkles  or  not,  and  even 
whether  he  will  turn  out  to  be  the  best  man 
available  in  November  or  not,  the  record  be- 
gins to  show  clearly  that  Americans  owe  a 
considerable  debt  of  gratitude  to  President 
Ford  in  his  handling  of  the  post-Watergate 
"crisis  in  government"  and  the  post-Water- 
gate economic  crisis,  as  well. 

He  kept  us  from  Jumping  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. — C.  L.  Damcet. 


SUPPORTING  THE  PLO:  REVOLU- 
TIONARY ATTEMPTS  TO  LEGITI- 
MIZE TERRORISM 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1976 

Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild — 
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NLG — a  working  coalition  of  revolution- 
aries in  the  legal  profession  that  pro- 
vides legal  protection  for  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  militant  and  violent  groups  and 
individuals.  The  NLG  has  admitted  it 
supports  "armed  struggle"  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement  at  Wounded  Eluee, 
by  rioting  prisoners  at  New  York's  Attica 
Prison;  and  has  provided  equal  services 
to  the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion, the  Black  Liberation  Army,  prison 
gangs,  and  now  to  persons  believed  in- 
volved with  the  Puerto  Rican  PALN 
terrorists. 

Fonned  originally  at  the  direction  of 
the  International  Red  Aid  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.— CPUSA— the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  operated  as  the 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  its  fronts  and  controlled  unions 
until  the  late  1960's  when  it  received  an 
influx  of  "New  Left"  law  students  and 
lawyers.  The  NLG  is  now  operating  as  a 
coalition  of  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
members  and  supporters,  Maoist  com- 
miiiiists,  Castroites  and  other  New  Left 
revolutionaries. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  is  affili- 
ated with  the  International  Association 
of  Democratic  Lawyers — lADL — an  in- 
ternational So\iet-controlled  communist 
front  "^hicli  denounces  as  a  "violation  of 
human  rights"  any  prosecution  of  Com- 
munists or  .subversive  groups  in  the  non- 
Co:nmunist  world,  while  denying  or 
ignoring  tlie  existence  of  any  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  Communist  ruled 
countries. 

The  NLG  lias  been  increasing  its  di- 
rect contacts  with  a  number  of  foreign 
Communist  governments,  both  through 
the  IADL  and  directly.  Now  the  NLG  is 
developing  diiect  relations  with  the  in- 
teniatioiially  active  terrrorists  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization — 
PLO. 

NLG  sources  report  that  the  Guild  has 
accepted  an  Invitation  from  the  PLO  to 
visit  PLO  facilities  in  Syria  and  Lebanon 
for  three  weeks  in  late  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  PLO's  invitation  was  issued 
through  its  U.S.  support  arm,  the  Pales- 
tine Solidai-ity  Committee — P8C— -which 
operates  from  P.O.  Box  1757,  Manhat- 
tanville  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

As  one  segment  of  a  general  campaign 
to  make  terrorism  a  "legitimate"  form 
of  political  activity,  the  Palestine  Soli- 
darity Committee  was  formed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1975,  by  Americans  who  had  been 
working  for  more  than  a  year  in  support 
of  the  PLO  thugs.  The  initial  meeting  of 
the  PSC  was  addressed  by  a  number  of 
PLO  functionaries  including  Yasser  Abd 
Rabbou,  member  of  the  PLO  Executive 
Committee  who  heads  the  PLO  "Infor- 
mation" Department;  two  members  of 
the  PLO  United  Nations  contingent, 
Hassan  Abdul  Rahman  and  Basil  Aql; 
and  a  PLO  representative  from  Lebanon. 
Shafik  al-Hout. 

The  Palestine  Solidarity  Committee 
described  its  origins  in  these  terms: 

The  PSC  grew  out  of  the  work  of  Indi- 
viduals on  the  Palestine  Issue,  and  their 
participation  In  pro-PLO  activities  organized 
by  the  Arab  community  over  the  past  year. 
A  number  of  U.S.  activists  worked  to  mobilize 
support  for  the  demonstration  which  greeted 
Yasser  Arafat  when  be  made  bis  historic 
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.speech  at  the  UN  In  October  1974,  and  for 
the  Evening  of  Solidarity  and  demonstration 
on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Day  of 
Solidarity  with  the  Palestine  People  on  last 
May  15   11975  J. 

That  May,  1975,  "solidarity"  meeting 
featui'ed  foreign  nationals  representing 
the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  ctnn- 
munists  who  had  successfully  completed 
their  Soviet-sponsored  conquests  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  preceding  weeks, 
and  Ricardo  Alarcon,  Cuban  U.N.  am- 
ba&iiador.  The  Cuban  Ambassador's 
presence  at  the  Columbia  University 
PLO  "solidarity"  event  is  an  indication 
of  the  important  role  played  by  the 
Cubans  as  intermediaries  in  establishing 
contacts  between  Soviet-backed  terror- 
ist groups  and  reliable  U.S.  revolution- 
aries. In  February,  the  Cuban  U.N.  dele- 
gation organteed  a  large  delegation  of 
U.S.  revolutionaries  which  met  in  Havana 
with  representatives  of  the  Angolan 
MPLA  terrorists  who  now  conti'Ol  that 
coimtry  thanks  to  the  services  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cubai;i  troops. 

The  most  important  message  explain- 
ing why  the  U.S.  supporters  of  socialism 
must  move  to  support  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Oi-ganization  came  from  the 
Vietnamese  representative  who  pointed 
out  that  "the  victory  in  Vietnam  was  won 
not  by  Vietnamese  alone  but  by  the 
socialist  camp,  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  Third  World,  and  progressive  forces 
in  the  capitalist  countries."  And  the 
speakers  emphasized  that  without  a 
strong  "Fifth  Column"  in  the  United 
States,  victory  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

The  PLO  has  had  a  number  of  sup- 
port groups  working  on  its  behalf  since 
the  1960's.  Some  of  these  have  been  di- 
rected at  developing  support  for  the  PLO 
terrorists  among  Arab-Americans,  but 
most  have  been  aimed  at  American  revo- 
lutionaries who,  as  Marxist-Leninists, 
support  the  use  of  terrorism  as  part  of 
revolutionary  armed  struggle.  For  the 
past  decade,  the  PLO's  most  vocal  and 
militant  U.S.  support  came  from  the 
Workers  World  Party — WWP— and  its 
youth  arm.  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism — YAWF — which  set  up  their 
Committee  to  Support  Mid-East  Liber- 
ation— CSMEL. 

However,  the  Workers  World  Party 
was  established  by  militant  Trotskyiste 
who  split  with  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  In  the  late  1950*s;  and  although  the 
WWP  has  downplayed  its  Trotskylst 
origins  and  has  desperately  sought  to  ally 
Itself  with  the  various  Soviet-supported 
guerrilla  movements  in  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Asia  and  with  the  Cuban- 
directed  guerrillas  In  Latin  America,  It 
has  used  the  "national  liberation  move- 
ments" to  legitimize  itself  said  spread 
its  line  among  U.S.  revolutionaries. 

Tlie  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  var- 
ious Maoist  sects,  and  others  have 
caused  similar  problems  for  the  guer- 
rillas; and  many  of  the  foreign  terror- 
ists have  been  developing  their  own  sup- 
port groups  among  U.S.  revolutionaries. 
The  creation  of  the  Palestine  Solidarity 
Committee  is  one  of  these  developments. 

The  PSC  Is  publishing  a  newsletter. 
Palestine,  from  Its  New  York  Post  OfQce 
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Box  address;  however  It  Is  reported  that 
a  considerable  anH>ant  of  work  on  the 
newsletter  and  the  PSC  is  being  per- 
formed at  the  residence  oj  George  Cav- 
alletto,  Jr.,  and  Sheila  Maria  Ryan,  also 
known  as  Shefla  Cavalletto,  200  Clare- 
mont  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  [212/850- 
52961. 

The  activities  of  Ryan  and  Cavalletto 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
interconnections  between  the  Cubans, 
the  PLO  support  apparatus  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Weather  Underground  Or- 
ganization. 

Sheila  Maria  Ryan,  32,  was  an  early 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  acti- 
vist who  came  to  public  attention  on 
March  11,  1965,  when  she  was  among 
seven  persons  arrested  for  a  White  House 
sit-in.  Convicted  for  Illegal  entry  into  a 
Federal  building,  she  was  given  a  6- 
month  Federal  sentence  which  she  be- 
gan serving  in  August  1967.  At  that  time 
she  was  well  known  In  Washington 
D.C.,  as  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Free  Press  underground  newspaper. 
Ryan  joined  the  staff  of  Liberation  News 
Service — LNS — after  her  imprisonment 
and  remaining  active  in  SDS  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Weatherman  faction. 
Ryan  attended  the  June  1969  SDS  na- 
tional convention  as  a  member  of  the 
Tom  Pain  SDS  chapter  and  submitted 
a  resolution  on  press  policy  against  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ncHi-revolutionary 
media. 

Ryan  traveled  to  Cuba  with  the  first 
members  of  the  Venceremos  Brigade 
who  were  organized  and  selected  by  the 
Weatherman  6DS  faction.  Aft»  her 
Cuban  visit,  Ryan  and  George  Cavalletto 
began  work  on  supporting  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  spent  a 
year  in  Jordan  and  Lebanon,  writing 
propaganda  articles  for  the  UJS.  imder- 
ground  and  revolutionary  press  about 
the  PLO. 

Ryan  has  been  associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  New  Left  research  groups  with 
close  ties  to  the  Cubans,  including 
NARMIC — National  Action/Research  on 
the  Military  Industrial  Complex,  a  proj- 
ect of  the  American  FYlends  Service 
Committee  in  Philadelphia — and  the 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  (NACIA).  My  colleagues  will 
no  doubt  recall  that  the  self-professed 
"revolutionary  socialist"  PhilU>  Agee 
wrote  in  liis  anti-CIA  book  that  he 
could  not  have  produced  the  vcdume 
without  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Cuban  Communists  and  the  NACLA  staff. 
Ryan  is  currently  active  in  the  Weather- 
Underground  Organization's  Prairie  Fire 
Organizing  Committee — PFOC. 

George  A.  Cavalletto,  Jr.,  traveled  to 
Havana  with  a  contingent  selected  by 
the  SDS  Weatlierman  faction  In  July 
1969.  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
Vietcong.  After  the  SDS  "War  Council" 
at  Flint  In  1969,  Cavalletto  and  Sheila 
Ryan  have  produced  a  steady  flow  of 
propaganda  for  the  PLO.  He  and  Rj-un 
fli-st  reported  for  the  Liberation  News 
Service  and  the  underground  press,  and 
Cavalletto    assisted    with    tiie    radical 
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Ramparts  Press  Reader  publication. 
'Talestine.  An  Arab-Israeli  ConfUct,"  by 
"sharing  personal  experiences  of  life 
MTit^  the  resistance"  with  Ramparts 
editors. 

Other  PSC  staff  includes  Barbara  Lou 
Shafor,  Milton  Tamm,  and  John  ZAv. 

The  PSC  has  already  established  units 
in  three  cities  besides  New  York.  The 
PSC  chapters  are  operating  from:  Post 
Office  Box  2203,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
44504;  Post  Office  Box  2078.  Denver. 
Colo.,  80201;  and  Post  Office  Box  6123, 
Albany,  Calif.,  94706. 

Besides  coordinating  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  delegation  to  Syria,  Pales- 
tine Solidarity  Committee  activities  will 
include  "launching  a  program  of  educa- 
tion and  action  in  support  of  the  PLO 
and  against  U.S.  imperialism's  oppres- 
sion of  the  Palestinians." 

The  PSC  will  "serve  as  a  center  for  dLs- 
triiHttion  by  mail "  of  PLO  propaganda. 
The  newsletter  will  be  published  10  times 
a  year.  The  principal  on-going  activity 
at  the  PSC  at  this  time  Is  preparing  for 
the  May  15  marches  and  rallies  to  mark 
the  "Palestine  Solidarity  Day." 

The  PSC  is  supporting  the  New  York 
City  Palestine  E^  Mobilizing  Commit- 
tee— PDMC — operating  from  183  Atlan- 
tic Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Tlie  PDMC 
was  formed  at  tlie  call  of  the  PLO  ter- 
rorists' Information  Office,  distributed  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Palestine  Infor- 
mation Committee. 

In  part,  the  PLO  can  for  May  15  dem- 
onstrations reads: 

To  AU  Progressive  and  Peace-loving  Forces: 
May  15,  since  1948.  has  been  viewed  as  the 
day  that  witnessed  the  deprlvBtlon  of  our 
people  cf  their  right  to  self-detennlnaUon, 
following  the  creation  of  Israel.  •  •  •  in  spite 
of  conttaTied  suppression,  our  people  never 
gave  In  to  Zlonlst-lmperlallst  plots.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  The  genocidal  campaign  against  our 
people  has  failed.  The  lmi>erl«llsts  and  their 
reactionary  lackeys  have  been  unmasked. 
Our  wiccessful  fight  *  •  •  has  culminated  In 
recent  years  In  a  worldwide  recognltioa  of 
our  fundamental  rights.  All  progressive, 
peace-loving  and  democratically-minded 
peoples  today  recognize  •  •  •  the  unity  of 
our  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 

"The  concerted  struggle  of  our  people  and 
the  recognition  accorded  to  It  have  changed 
the  significance  of  May  15.  It  Is  now  a  day 
of  assorting  Palestinian  national  determina- 
tion to  Qgbt  *  *  *.  In  recent  yeaiB,  the  day 
has  been  declared  an  iuternational  day  o* 
.solidarity  with  the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people. 

The  PLO  Information  Office  communique 
then  made  a  statement  which  should  cause 
concern  to  all  those  who  must  protect  us 
from  terrorism.  Said  the  PLO,  "We  call  upon 
aU  i>eace-lovlng  and  progressive  forces  to 
express  their  solidarity  with  the  struggle  of 
the  Palestinian  people. 

"Peace-loving  and  progressive  forces" 
is  tlie  usual  Leninist  jargcai  term  for 
those  on  their  side.  But  "expressions  of 
solidarity"  by  Marxist-Leninists  may 
range  from  teach-ins  and  picket  lines  to 
terror  bombs.  The  severity  of  Uie  actions 
depend  on  the  amount  and  type  of  pub- 
licity to  be  generated;  but  to  the  terror- 
ist mentality,  bombings  are  desirable  be- 
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cause  they  bring  home  to  the  largest 


number  of  people  the 
by  the  revolutionaries 


ssue  being  raised 
and  because  they 


undermine  public  conf  dence  in  our  sys 
tern's    ability    to    deajl    with    terrorist 
violence. 

As  is  well-known.  <he  Weather  Un- 
derground Organizati()n,  with  its  long 
and  close  ties  to  the  Cifcans.  has  claimed 
"solidarity"  bombings  |n  support  of  rev- 
olutionaries in  Chile,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Vietnam.  In  Prairie  Pre:  "The  Politics 
of  Revolutionary  Anti-flmperialism,"  the 
WUO  stated, 

Our  intention  Is  to  engage  the  enemy 
to  wear  away  at  him,  to  4&i^>m  h\m,  * 
reveal  hU  vulnerability 
Red   Ouerrilla  Family, 
Underground   sub-group 
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to 

On  April  14.  the 

{fosslbly  a  Weather 

severely   damaged 


the  Union  Carbide  office  i  In  San  Francisco 
In  "solidarity"  with  the  guerrilla  terrorists 
In  Rhodesia  and  Southe-n  Africa. 

The  PLO  Is  calling  upcn  Its  supporters  to 
"act  to  stop  the  campalgfi  waged  by  the  Im- 
perialists against  the  Pljo  and  to  st<9  all 
economic  and  military  iild  granted  to  Is- 
rael. *  •  •  act  now  to  ^top  Imperialist  in- 
tervention In  the  Middle  pBast. 

In  New  York,  the  Pilestine  Informa- 
tion Committee  and  ralestine  Day  Mo- 
bilizing Committee,  a  ^arch  in  Brook- 
lyn on  May  16,  a  Suniay,  to  a  rallying 
point  on  Atlantic  Aven  ue  between  Court 
and  Clinton  Streets.  Tl  leir  demands,  not 
surprisingly,  are  idei|tical  with  those 
raised  by  the  PLO  Infohnation  OflBce. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tlu  t  the  public,  and 
the  media,  will  recogn  ize  that  the  PLO 
is  an  organization  whic  h  has  stepped  far 
outside  the  limitatiors  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  is  the  "only  legitimate  rep- 
resentative" of  its  SoTlet-bloc  sponsors 
and  its  own  barbaric  catlres. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  MEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  keeping  with  a  practice  I 
began  last  year,  I  am  publishing  my 
financial  statement  for  1975.  I  believe 
that  public  oCficials  have  an  obligation  to 
make  a  full  financial  disclosure  in  order 
to  have  on  the  public  record  the  sources 
of  all  income,  and  taxes  paid,  so  that 
no  question  as  to  self -enrichment  or  con- 
flict of  interest  can  ever  arise. 

My  financial  statement  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1975  follows: 

Income  For  1075 
Salary — U.S.  Eaaae  of  Represent- 
atives   $39,072.08 

Salary — Suffolk  County  Legisla- 
ture     138.66 


bers   and   the   public   informed   about   na- 
tional issues  and  happenings  In  the  Cou- 
greaa. 
Itemized  deductions: 

Medical  42.06 

Taxes 1,377.66 

Interest   expense 149.03 

Contributions   657.00 

Mlscellaneoiis       Congressional 

Expenses 2,064.02 

Congressional  Association 4,921.62 


Total 


Personal    exemption. 
Total   


9,211.27 
750.00 


9,961.27 


89. 310. 74 


Other  income: 
Honoraria 

Second  District  Congressional 


1975  taxable  Income 32,013.97 

Federal  Income  tax  paid  (Income 

average  method) 9,021.00 

New  Tork  State  Income  tax  paid-       3,  363.  00 
Funds  raised  are  used  to  Increase  the  serv- 
ices and  Information  I  am  able  to  provide  my 

constituents. 
The  December  31,  1975  Statement  of  the 

Second    District    Congressional    Association 

f  oUows : 

Income:  ■    «^ 

Dues $2,722.00 

Pre-paid  lunches 170.00 

Luncheons    1,772.60 


Association  ^ 


200.00 


4,  664.  60 


Total 4,894.50 


And  it  is  also  to  be 
private  persons,  and 
olHcials  whose  duty  is 
terrorist  attacks  will 
vigilant  during   the 
preceding  and  following  May  15,  lest  his- 
tory repeat  itself. 


oped  that  those 

al  and  Federal 

to  guard  against 

remain  especially 

days   immediately 


Total  1975  Income 44,075.24 

Adjustment  to  Income : 

Congressional  reimbursements: 
travel,  stationery,  district  of- 
fice, district  office  telephone.     10,  682. 67 

Congressional  expenses:  travel, 
stationery,  district  office,  dis- 
trict office  telephone,  cost  of 
living  In  D.C.,  miscellaneous.     12,  782. 67 


Total   4,664.50 

Expenses : 

PrlntUig 600.00 

Office  supplies,  mail 1,566.80 

MobUe   office. 287.24 

Awards    209.98 

Limcheons 2,219.10 

Photos    - 39.00 


Total    adjustment 2.100.00 


HOUS  E  OF  REFRESElSiTATlVES— Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 


The  House  met  at  1 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following 


o'clock  noon. 
Sdward  O.  Latch, 
prayer: 


The  fruit  of  the  spirit 
that  is  good  and  right 
sians  5 :  9. 

"Lord,  while  for  all  maikind 

Of  every  clime  and 
O  hear  us  for  our  nati' 
The  land  we  love  th(  \ 


every  foe; 
bless; 
our  cities  crown, 


O  guard  our  shores  frdm 
With  peace  our  bore  ers 

With  prosperous  time  5 
Our  fields  with  plen  «ousness 

Unite  us  In  the  sacred  love 
Of  knowledge,  trutli  and  Thee: 

And  let  our  hills  and  valleys  shout 
The  songs  of  liberty 


Line  15:  adjusted  gross  Income.    41,975.24 

'The  Second  District  Congressional  As- 
sociation is  a  non-profit  membership  fund 
i^ilch  holds  monthly  meetings  to  keep  mem- 


Total  4,921.62 

STATEMENT  OF  NET  WORTH,  DECEMBER  31,   1 975 

Assets: 
Cash  value,  congressional  retire- 
ment system $3,125.77 

Personal      property      (approxi- 
mately)       2,500.00 

Liabilities:  None. 

I  have  no  outside  business  Interests,  and 
no  connection  with  any  business  entity  that 
does  business  with  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
or  subject  to  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 


is  found  in  all 
and  true. — Ephe- 


we  pray, 
4oast, 
,ve  land, 
most. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


thus 


Lord  of  the  nations, 

Our  country  we  contnend 
Be  Thou  her  refuge 

Her  everlasting  frl^d 


— J<  HW 


Amen. « 


to  Thee 

nd; 

her  trust, 
fi 

R.  Wreford. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3065)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  its  administration  by  a 
Federal  Election  Commission  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  biU  (H.R.  9721)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  to  provide  for 
the  entry  of  nonreglonal  members  and 
the  Bahamas  and  Guyana,  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  African  Development  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Church*  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  relocation  of 
the  John  V^ltMerspoon  statue,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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COSTLY  CONRAIL 


(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  bill  to  fund  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  when  the  conference 
report  was  decided  upon  on  January  28. 1 
felt  comfortable  with  my  vote  at  that 
time  because  I  was  concerned  about  Con- 
Rail's  price  tag  of  $2.1  billion  being  too 
high. 

I  feel  even  more  comfortable  with  my 
"no"  vote  today  in  view  of  the  revelation 
that  ConRall — despite  facing  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  this  year — is  doling  out 
country  club  memberships  and  Govern- 
ment autos  to  its  top  11  executives. 

I  have  objected  all  along  to  the  top- 
heavy  salaries  of  the  ConRail  execu- 
tives. Edward  G.  Jordan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Is  being  paid  $200,000  a  year 
which  is  excessive  for  an  individual  who 
has  minimal  experience  in  railroading. 

I  think  ConRall  executives  should 
spend  more  time  reducing  its  high  finan- 
cial deficit  and  less  time  worrying  about 
golfing  privileges.  These  Government- 
subsidized  employees  should  put  forth 
more  effort  back  in  their  ofBce  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  operation  a  solvent  one 
and  less  effort  trjring  to  improve  their 
golfing  skills. 

ConRail  will  never  have  my  vote  as 
long  as  its  executives  show  such  total 
disregard  for  the  expenditure  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
SIT  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  235] 

Ambro  Diggs  LaFalce 

Andrews,  K.C.  Eckhardt  Lundine 

Bell  Eilberg  McDade 

BevUl  Eahleman  McKinney 

Bopgs  Evlns,  Tenn  Macdon.ild 

Boiling  Flowers  Madden 

Bowen  Foley  Mills 

Breaux  Harris  Mink 

Broomfield  Hayes,  Ind.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Brown,  Ohio  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Moorhead,  Pa. 

Butler  Hefner  Mosher 

Chlsholm  Hlnshaw  Nix 

Collins,  111 .  Jarman  Pepper 

Conyera  Jones,  Ala.  Rees 

Dellums  Karth  Rlegle 


Buppe 

Stark 

Wtaltten 

Sar  banes 

Stuckey 

Wolff 

Scheuer 

Symington 

Wydler 

Shuster 

UdaU 

Simon 

Waxman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  374 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Roddy,  one  of 

his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY,  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  COMMITrEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING   5-MINUTE   RULE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  be 
permitted  to  sit  today  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  NATIONAL  SICKLE 
CELL  ANEMIA  CONTROL  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Third  Annual  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  National  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Control  Act  (Pi.  92-294)  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Section  1106  of  the  Public  Health  Sei*v- 
ice  Act. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  the  most  common 
genetic  blood  disorder  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  found  predominantly,  but 
not  exclusively,  in  the  black  population 
where  it  affects  nearly  50,000  persons. 
The  Individual  cost  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
is  tremendous;  in  addition  to  medical 
care  and  loss  of  time  from  school  or  em- 
ployment, the  resulting  psychosocial  and 
educational  problems  makes  advance- 
ment against  this  disorder  of  highest 
priority. 

This  year's  report  highlights  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Program 
and  other  related  activities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  and  the  Health 
Services  Administration.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  move  ahead  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, education  and  public  awareness. 


screening  and  counseling,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Fifteen  comprehensive  Sickle  Cell  Cen- 
ters have  been  established,  bringing  to- 
gether all  aspects  of  research — ^basic, 
clinical,  clinical  application,  and  clinical 
trials.  Continuing  education  and  com- 
munity demonstration  programs  have 
been  included  as  integral  parts  of  this 
important  effort.  Tlais  combination  will 
permit  the  Centers  to  develop  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  education,  test- 
ing, counseling  and  rehabilitation. 

Also,  last  year  25  Sickle  Cell  Screening 
and  Education  Clinics  provided  informa- 
tion to  more  than  one  million  persons, 
screened  approximately  233.000  indi- 
viduals, coimseled  more  than  16,000  and 
referred  many  for  appropriate  medical 
care. 

This  activity  is  extremely  important 
because  the  sickle  cell  trait  is  found  in 
approximately  two  and  one-half  million 
black  people.  Although  the  sickle  cell 
trait  is  primarily  a  healthy  state  wherein 
one  carries  genes  for  both  sickle  hemo- 
globin and  normal  hemoglobin,  the  blood 
disorder  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ence of  genes  for  sickle  hemoglobin  in- 
herited from  both  parents. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
conducting  intense  investigations  into 
the  mechanisms  of  sickling  in  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  subsequent  complications,  as 
well  as  carrying  out  therapy  trials  to  al- 
ter the  sickling  process. 

We  must  continue  to  push  ahead  for 
new  knowledge  and  methodologies  for 
the  diagnosis,  control  and  treatment  of 
sickle  cell  anemia,  as  well  as  carrying  on 
and  improving  existing  screening  and 
counseling,  information,  and  education 
and  training  activltes. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  year  is 
heartening  and  sickle  cell  anemia  pro- 
gram activities  will  continue  to  be  of  the 
highest  priority.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  May  5,  1976. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  AMENDMENTS  AND 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  Uiat  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committes  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12234)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966,  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additonal  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  C£^rolina  (Mr.  Tatlor)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12234,  with 
Mr.  PncE  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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recognized  for  30 


that  this  is  one  of 

and   constructive 

)een  presented  by 

erior  and  Insular 


By  unanimous  cons  int,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di  ipensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  l  nder  the  rule,  the 
genUonan  from  Noith  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recofnized  for  30  «iin- 
utes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  will  be 
minutes 

The  Chair  recognises  tlie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  N*rth  Carohna.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.  a 
both  the  Land  and  "^  atcr  Conservation 
Fund  Act  and  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966.  I  beUeve 
the  most  in\portant 
measures  which  has 
the  Committee  on  In 
Affairs  to  the  House  enuring  my  16  years 
in  Congress.  Its  effects  are  far  reaching 
in  the  ability  of  our  N  ition  to  protect  its 
natural  and  historic  leritage  and  meet 
the  outdoor  recreatior  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  fact  th&t  this  legislation  has  at- 
tracted 95  sponsors  i;  most  significant 
and  shows  unusual  pu  jlic  support. 

The  land  and  wiiter  conservation 
fund  program  has  noi;"'  been  in  existence 
for  12  years.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
It  has  been  one  of  U:  e  most  successful 
Federal  programs  init  a  ted  by  Congress. 
The  fund,  in  the  main  comes  from  Fed- 
eral receipts  from  Cuter  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing.  The  fund  is 
then  used  to  acquire  ='ederal  recreation 
lands  and  to  make  n^atching  grants  to 
States  and  local  'onits  of  government  to 
acqliire  and  develop  such  lands.  This 
means  that  we  are  t  iking  Federal  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  :  -esources  and  put- 
ting it  back  into  othei '  lasting  resources 
for  the  Nation.  This  i ;  sound  policy  be- 
cause it  means  tlia;  these  revenues 
would  not  simply  be  |iut  into  operating 
programs  and  used  up 

The  matching  porti(>n  of  the  fund  has 
allowed  communities  across  the  Nation 
to  acquire  and  develop  recreation  lands 
with  a  combination  of  local  and  Federal 
money.  State  park  ar  d  recreation  sys- 
tems have  also  benefil«d  tremendously. 
Best  of  all.  the  matching  grants  have 
stimulated  a  major  coi  imitment  of  State 
and  local  funds  to  outdoor  recreation 
programs,  with  over  U-2  billion  having 
been  obligated  from  thi  »e  sources  to  date. 

But  the  needs  in  thii ;  area  are  tremen- 
dous. Piirchase  of  open  land,  particularly 
near  urb&n  centers,  in  increasingly  ex- 
pensive. We  heard  <J\»  srwhelming  testl- 
xaoDy  that  State  and  ocal  governments 
are  ready  and  able  to  support  a  match- 
ing progrsun  at  a  far  higher  level. 

IWs  legislation  woiid  raise  the  exist- 
ing land  and  water  conservation  fund 
from  the  present  $30<)  million  per  year 
authorization  to  M5(l  million  in  fiscal 
year  1978:  $625  million  in  fiscal  year 
1979;  and  $800  millioii  in  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the 
year  1989.  J 

The  National  Park  ejervice  depends  en- 
tirely on  this  fund  fof  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition for  recreatio^  purposes  and  an 
Increase  is  desperately 
found  that  there  are 
backlogs  of  authorized 


needed.  We  have 
inormous  existing 
lands  which  have 


not  been  accjulred  du«  to  lack  of  funds. 


^  The  cost  of  acquiring 


these  lands  Is  In- 


creasing each  year  so  it  is  poor  economy 
to  authorize  a  national  park  or  recrea- 
tion area  or  seashore  area  and  then  delay 
several  years  in  acquiring  the  land. 

It  wUl  cost  $500  million  to  buy  the 
lands  already  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  included  in  the  National  Park  System. 
Without  inflation  it  would  take  8  or  10 
years  at  the  present  appropriation  level 
to  pay  for  this  land  already  authorized 
to  be  added  to  the  Natioiuil  Park  System. 

One  departmental  witness  testified 
that  the  existing  level  of  funding  does 
not  compensate  for  the  annual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  existing  backlog  of 
lands  to  be  purchased.  So  at  this  level, 
we  are  actually  getting  further  behind 
each  year. 

We  are  considering  this  increase  in 
authorization  at  a  time  when  President 
Ford  is  requesting  Congress  to  curtail 
spending  and  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  Congress  must  exercise  restraint  and 
control  the  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
We  purposely  provided  that  the  spending 
increases  authorized  in  this  bill  would 
begin  in  1978  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
budget  on  which  we  ar^  now  working. 

Most  of  you  know  that  I  usually  vote 
conservatively  on  spending  increases  but 
certain  existing  conditions  cause  me  to 
give  strong  support  to  this  legislation. 

First,  Federal  budgets  for  natural  re- 
source protection  and  use  have  been 
shortchanged  and  have  not  increased  as 
have  budgets  for  most  other  programs 
during  the  last  decade. 

Second,  the  diminished  value  of  the 
dollar  £ind  the  large  increase  in  the  cost 
of  recreation  land  create  a  demand  for 
larger  funding. 

Third,  it  is  poor  economy  to  continue 
creating  national  park  and  national  rec- 
reation areas  and  to  not  acquire  the 
lands  authorized  more  promptly. 

Fourth,  the  States  and  local  units  of 
government  have  shown  a  wiUingness  to 
match  much  larger  levels  of  fimding. 

Fifth,  the  increased  offshore  oil  lease 
receipts  provided  a  nontax  source  of 
funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  12234  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  careful  and  deliber- 
ate consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Let  me 
briefly  review  the  history  of  this  measure 
before  going  on  to  its  other  specifc  fea- 
tures. The  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  conducted  hearings 
in  the  93d  Congress  on  several  bills  which 
proposed  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  We  also  heard  testimony  on  a  bill 
to  establish  a  similar  fund  for  historic 
preservation  purposes.  The  committee 
then  reported  a  comprehensive  bill  late 
In  the  93d  Congress.  Unforunately,  the 
bill  was  not  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  press  of  legisla- 
tive business  before  adjournment.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  pass  a  companion 
measure  in  1974. 

The  text  of  the  bill  reported  by  our 
committee  last  Congress  was  reintro- 
duced in  1975.  We  conducted  further 
hearings  in  July  of  last  year,  hearing 
congressional  ^nd  departmental  wit- 
nesses, and  receiving  written  testimony 
from  other  interested  organizations  and 
Individuals.  The  measure  was  again  ex- 


tensively debated  suid  amended  by  both 
the  subco;nmittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee. H.R.  12234  is  a  clean  bill  which  re- 
flects all  the  decisions  reached  tlirough- 
out  this  debate. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  although 
H.R.  12234  contains  several  provisions,  by 
far  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  biU 
are  the  authorization  increases  it  pro- 
poses. We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
while  we  are  debating  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  measure. 

A  feature  of  the  bill  would  permit  a 
State  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  its  annual 
allocation  to  construct  sheltered  swim- 
ming pools  and  ice-skating  rinks  when 
the  Secretary  finds  tliat  the  severity  of 
climatic  conditions  justify  such  action.  I 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  funds  to  shelter  the  use 
of  these  facilities  when  they  are  con- 
structed in  regions  which  would  other- 
wise have  a  very  limited  season  of  use. 
For  instance,  swimming  in  Alaska  or 
North  Dakota  or  ice  skating  in  Florida 
might  demand  a  sheltered  facility.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  has  been 
since  the  beginning  an  outdoor  recrea- 
tion program  and  I  would  have  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  go  furthe'-  in  using  these 
funds  for  indoor  recreational  use. 

The  allocation  formula  for  State  dis- 
tribution of  the  fimd  is  modified  to  al- 
low the  more  populous  States  to  receive 
a  shghtly  larger  share  of  the  fund.  This 
change  would  not  take  effect  until  there 
are  actiial  appropriations  331/3  percent 
higher  than  are  currently  authorized. 

Evidence  was  presented  showing  that 
the  more  populus  States  on  the  average 
are  now  receiving  a  m.-.ch  smaller  per 
capita  share  of  the  fimd  than  are  the 
smaller  States.  Under  this  bill,  the 
smaller  States  would  continue  to  receive 
a  larger  per  capita  distribution,  but  the 
difference  would  be  reduced  somewhat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  H  of  the  bill 
amends  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  to  establish  an  expanded  matching 
grant  program  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  properties. 

The  existing  law  authorizes  $24.4  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  this  year  to  match 
State  and  local  dollars  ii.  preserving  his- 
toric properties.  But  here  also  we  have 
found  State  and  local  response  far  ex- 
ceedinig  our  authorization.  Requests  for 
matching  funds  this  fiscal  yeai  have  ex- 
ceeded $200  million.  Failure  to  meet  this 
level  of  commitment  means  that  each 
year  we  are  condemning  innumerable 
buildings  rich  in  American  history  to 
further  decay  or  the  wrecking  ball. 

H.R.  12234  establishes  an  historic 
preservation  fund  which  draws  its  in- 
come from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing  receipts.  Thus,  like  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  we  will  be 
placing  a  portion  of  our  income  from 
resource  sales  into  preserving  these  other 
important  resources.  This  fund  would  be 
authorized  at  $75  million  armually  in 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  and  $100  mil- 
lion armually  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  1989.  It  will  sUU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  normal  appropriations  process. 
Again,  we  are  using  the  Federal  match- 
ing money  as  a  stimulus  for  other  sources 
of  funding  for  this  program,  and  the 
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States  are  ready  and  able  to  support 
this  expanded  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  build  on  two  success- 
ful programs  in  meeting  today's  needs. 
The  sources  of  the  fimding  for  these 
expanded  programs  would  be  offshore  oil 
leases  which  next  year  and  succeeding 
years  should  bring  in  income  to  the 
Interior  Department  a  sum  between 
$4  billion  and  $8  blUion  per  year.  I  know 
that  we  have  budgetary  problems,  but  to 
me  it  makes  sense  to  take  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  money  received  from  the 
disposition  of  nonrenewiMe  resources 
and  plow  it  back  into  other  resources  of 
lasting  value.  I  urge  the  House  to  support 
these  worthwhile  programs  and  pass  this 
bill.       

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  think  Members 
ought  to  know  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
What  we  are  proposing  to  do  here  is  to 
take  $450  million  out  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  out  of  the 
Outer  Conilnental  Shelf  fund  for  1978 
and  $625  million  in  1979  and  $800  million 
In  1980  and  each  year  for  the  next  9 
years  thereafter  up  imtil  1989  and  to  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  development  of 
m'ban  and  national  parks. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  determining  whether 
these  should  be  given  a  higher  priority 
than  matters  such  as  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed,  care  for  the  elderly,  decent  hous- 
ing, health  programs,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  the 
royalties  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  leasing  program,  which  go  into 
the  General  Treasury  will,  imder  this 
bill,  be  put  into  this  program  and  then 
we  must  find  money  somewhere  else  to 
take  care  of  these  other  important 
projects. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  a  move 
Is  underway  to  build  urban  parks  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers. 

That's  not  so  bad,  except  that  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  these  same  cities  and 
that  Is  all  the  more  reason  this  money 
is  going  to  be  needed. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  be  told — that 
there  are  over  95  cosponsors  to  this  bill. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  there  are  not 
200  cosponsors.  However,  by  changing 
tho  formula  for  distributing  the  money 
under  this  bill,  36  States  are  going  to  be 
losers  and  14  States  are  going  to  come 
out  the  big  wiimers.  And  that  is  when 
statesmanship  goes  out  the  window,  in 
this,  the  greatest  deliberating  body  in 
this  country. 

I  think  you  ought  to  know,  in  plain 
language,  what  this  bill  is  all  about: 

We  have  been  getting  $300  million  out 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  receipts 
for  parks  and  recreation. 

This  bill  recommends  that  by  1980  the 
funding  level  finally  reach  $800  milli(Mi. 

Today  this  money  goes — into  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund. 

And  every  dime  you  take  out  of  it  for 
the  parks  means  tax  dollars  have  got  to 
be  foimd  to  replenish  the  general  fund 
to  meet  our  other  needs. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief  history 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  bOl. 


The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
was  enacted  Into  law  in  1964.  At  that 
time  we  thought  we  could  raise  the 
funds — 

Through  the  sale  of  Oolden  Eagle  per- 
mits; and 

Funds  from  the  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

Both  of  them  turned  out  to  be  "fizzers." 

The  fimds  from  these  sources  were 
not  drops  in  the  bucket. 

So  in  1968  we  tiimed  to  the  funds  In 
the  Outer  Continental  leasing  program. 
We  argued — 

First.  If  Congress  wants  parks  and 
recreational  areas  it  must  pay  for  than. 
We  cannot  continue  to  authorize  and  not 
buy,  it  is  not  fair  to  ttie  people;  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  fellow  whose  property  is  being 
taken. 

Second.  Since  we  could  not  get  appro- 
priated fimds,  give  us  a  share  of  the 
Outer  Continental  oil  leasing  fimds. 

Third.  Then  an  incidental  argument 
was  advanced  if  you  use  a  national  re- 
source. Why  not  use  the  funds  to  invest 
in  another. 

Now  many  of  us  did  not  like  the  cre- 
ation of  a  special  fund,  but  we  also  knew 
that  getting  Congress  to  put  up  $300 
million  for  parks  and  recreation  was  not 
a  good  idea  either. 

Hence  we  followed  the  less  painful 
course. 

The  fund  is  currently  authorized  to 
be  created  with  an  income  of  $300  mil- 
lion: 

First,  60  percent  to  be  used  for  match- 
ing funds  with  the  State  for  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development;  and 

Second,  40  percent  for  Federal  pur- 
poses land  acquisition. 

Now  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is: 

First.  Increase  the  take  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  funds  by  keeping  the 
amount  at  $300  million  in  1977 — that  is 
to  make  it  more  palatable  for  the  Presi- 
dent: $450  million  in  1978;  $625  million 
in  1979;  and  $800  million  in  1980  and 
thereafter. 

Now  the  other  body  is  no  piker,  it  goes 
to  $1  biUion. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  committee 
scaling  the  amoimt  down  to:  $300  million 
in  1977;  $450  mUlion  in  1978;  $500  mU- 
Uon  in  1979;  and  $600  million  In  1980. 

I  did  this  for  two  basic  reasons: 

First.  All  the  fimds  from  the  Outer 
Shelf  now  go  into  the  general  revenue 
fund.  If  we  increase  our  take  it  means  we 
have  got  to  raise  taxes  or  add  to  the  debt. 

Second.  I  wanted  to  get  something  I 
thought  maybe  the  President  would  sign. 
I  am  getting  weary  spinning  wheels. 

Even  our  committee  recognizes  we  are 
overoptimistic  about  the  funds  in  the 
Outer  Shelf  fund. 

I  read  from  our  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee : 

The  committee  recognizes  the  special 
problem  created  by  the  vise  of  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  (OCS)  receipts  as  a  variable  in 
reducing  the  estimated  budget  deficit.  For 
example,  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977  estimates  that  the  projected  deficit 
for  1977  will  be  $43  bUlion,  but  this  estimate 
is  based  on  estimated  $6  blUion  In  OCS  rents 
and  royalty  receipts  that  reduce  the  overall 
deficit  by  that  same  amount.  Since  the 
President's  budget  over  the  last  fifteen  years 
shows  that  OCS  receipts  were  overestimated 


to  eleven  of  those  years,  this  committee  wovild 
alert  the  committee  on  the  budget  that  there 
la  UUle  likelihood  of  receiving  the  fuU  $6 
billion  In  receipts.  Consequently,  It  is  likely 
tjiat  the  President's  deficit  Is  underestimated 
in  his  fiscal  year  19'n  budget. 

My  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of 
13  ayes  to  18  noes. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  change  in 
the  formula.  Here  the  committee  really 
showed  its  versatility  in  making  every 
State  a  beneficiary  while  36  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  losers. 

Here  we  treat  all  the  States  alike, 
hisofar  as  the  first  $240  million  is  con- 
cerned and  then  the  formula  changes  as 
we  move  into  the  big  money: 

The  14  larger  States  become  the  vtln- 
ners  36  other  States  are  losers,  except 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  They  get  Increases. 

Fact  is,  this  bill  is  Icwkiiu;  toward  the 
development  of  more  urban  parks,  and 
may  I  say  to  the  committee,  th&i  dis- 
turbs me  no  end. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  urban  parks,  but 
we  have  a  pajmaent  in  lieu  of  taxes  bill 
which  will  require  Congress  not  only  to 
establish  parks,  but  pay  taxes  on  them 
for  5  years. 

I  urge  you  to  read  my  remarks  on 
page  38  and  39  of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  this  afternoon  I 
am  going  to  offer  two  amendments: 

Fu-st,  that  the  take  from  the  outei-shelf 
fimd  be  reduced;  and 

Second,  that  the  formula  remain 
imchanged. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amendment 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  higher 
funding  level  is  the  msgor  objection  of 
the  administration  to  the  bill.  I  read 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
report: 

We  recommend  against  the  enactment  of 
these  bills  because  we  believe  that  such  an 
increase  in  the  authorized  level  of  the  fund 
at  this  time  would  Jeopardize  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  C:^rolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  H&let)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
responsible  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fimd  program.  The  members 
of  that  committee  have  attempted  to  de- 
velop a  responsible  program  compatible 
with  the  original  objective;  namely,  to 
expand  outdoon  recreation  opportunities 
throughout  the  Natlcm. 

H.R.  12234.  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  continues  that  program.  It 
provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  program 
and  for  the  creation  of  an  historic  pres- 
ervation fund. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  designed 
to  help  the  States  help  themselves.  For 
every  Federal  dollar  expended,  the  States 
put  up  an  equal  amount,  and  this  is  all 
done  with  the  initiative  from  the  local 
level.  It  is  not  controlled  by  unneces- 
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been  as  well  re- 
as  the  Land  and 


Water  Conservation  Fund  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  In  1964.  As 
everyone  knows  40  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  are  used  for  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition needs  by  the  agencies  operating 
outdoor  recreation  programs.  The  re- 
maining 60  percent  is  available  to  the 
States  in  matching  funds  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  for  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  programs. 

Sin^e  the  program  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  formula  for  the  distribution 
of  the  State  side  of  the  program  has 
remained  unchanged.  That  formula  pro- 
vides that  two-fifths  of  the  money  is  to 
be  distributed  equally  among  the  States 
and  the  remaining  tiiree-fifths  Is  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  need,  as  deter- 
mined by  population  and  other  factors. 
Under  present  law,  no  State  may  receive 
more  than  7  percent  of  tlie  total  amount 
available. 

Naturally,  when  the  moneys  involved 
were  small,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
States  was  not  too  important,  but,  when 
we  look  at  the  total  amounts  available 
since  the  program  began  and  the  growth 
envisioned  by  this  legislation,  it  is  clear 
that  a  discriminatory  situation  is  devel- 
oping which  must  be  coiTected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12234  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  a  reasonable  and  fail* 
cornpromise.  It  cotild  be  argued  that  the 
£tate  share  of  the  moneys  should  be 
divided  entirely  on  the  bnsis  et-ual  per 
capita  distribution,  but  the  bill  does  not 
go  that  far. 

As  recommended,  H.R.  12234  will  as- 
sure every  State  that  it  will  receive  as 
much  as  it  does  under  the  present  for- 
mula for  the  first  $240  million  on  the 
State  side  of  the  fund.  Beyond  this  level, 
a  new  distribution  formula  will  apply 
which  will  allow  a  larger  share  of  the  in- 
creased fimds  to  be  distributed  to  the 
more  populous  States.  While  this  will  not 
achieve  per  capita  equality,  it  wUl  give 
people  living  in  the  heavily  populated 
States  a  reasonable  and  fair  share  of  the 
limited  dollars  available.  At  the  maxi- 
mum authorization  proposed  by  H.R. 
12234,  half  the  State  grant  moneys  will 
be  allocated  under  the  existing  formula, 
and  half  under  the  more  population- 
v/eighted  formula. 

I  should  also  note  tliat  the  committee 
bill  changes  the  maximum  amount  which 
any  single  State  may  receive  from  7  per- 
cent to  10  percent.  Without  this  change, 
the  present  inequities  are  magnified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  has  benefited 
under  the  existing  program.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
the  positive  acxiomplishments  of  the  last 
decade.  Every  State  has  participated  and 
Americans  all  over  the  country  have  oi- 
joyed  the  fruits  of  this  legislation. 

HISTORIC   PRESERVATION   FtTND 

The  second  element  in  the  measure 
now  before  the  House  involves  the  na- 
tional historic  preservation  program. 
Like  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  program,  this  program  has  helped 
the  States  do  a  job  for  the  American 
people.  Through  It,  moneys  have  been 
available  on  a  matching  basis  to  assist 
the  States  in  preserving  places  and  build- 
ings of  historic  significance. 

If  enacted  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


fairs, H.R.  12234  will  create  a  fund  to 
underwrite  the  coste  of  this  program. 
Like  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd.  it  will  draw  its  income  from  reve- 
nues coming  from  the  Federal  leasing 
program  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  provide 
that  some  of  the  receipts  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  assets  belonging  to  all  the 
American  people  be  reinvested  in  other 
lasting  resources — natural  and  histori- 
cal— for  the  benefit  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  Chau-man,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  on  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  Since  both  of  these  programs 
were  first  enacted,  he  has  continued  to 
push  for  their  full  implementation.  Over 
the  years,  he  has  made  a  real  and  lasting 
contribution  to  all  phases  of  the  Nation's 
outdoor  recreation  and  historic  pres- 
ervation programs.  We  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  wUl  long  appreciate  his 
contributions. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  one  last  point  about  H.R. 
12234.  This  bill  is  a  national  bill.  It  bene- 
fits people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  all  walks  of  life.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  young  or  old,  black  or 
white;  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  Protestant; 
rich  or  poor — everyone  in  America,  now 
and  in  tiie  future,  will  be  affected  by  the 
action  we  take  today. 

It  can  mean  a  swimming  pool  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  central  city,  or  a 
playground  in  a  country  town.  It  means 
the  difference  between  the  preservation 
and  destruction  of  some  of  our  historical 
and  cultui-al  heritage.  It  makes  possible 
the  preservation  of  our  grandest  natural 
and  historical  resources.  The  Redwoods 
National  Park,  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, Big  Thicket  and  Big  Cyprus  Na- 
tional Preserves,  Indiana  Dunes  Nation- 
al Lakeshore,  C.  k  O.  Canal  and  Boston 
National  Historical  Parks  and  many 
other  areas  too  numerous  to  mention  are 
all  the  products  of  this  program. 

Mr.  CiiaiiTOan,  this  is  an  all-American 
bill  for  aU  Americans.  Every  dime  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation  will  be  used  to 
make  our  Nation  a  better  place  to  live — 
now  and  in  the  future.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  tliis  House 
and  I  urge  its  approval  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelits). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Cl-iahman,  at  the 
begirming  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Taylor),  for  the  very  outstanding  job 
he  has  done;  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sktjbitz)  who  is  now  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  who  has  just  poured  his 
heart  out  down  here  in  the  well  on  a  sub- 
ject close  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  return  the 
compliment.  No  committee  or  subcom- 
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mittee  chairman  could  have  a  ranking 
minority  member  who  has  been  more 
constructive  and  more  cooperative  and 
more  helpful  than  has  been  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  represents  the  ma- 
jor Federal  fimdlng  source  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  park  and  historic  preser- 
vation and  development  efforts  across 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  product  of  almost  2 
years  of  consideration  by  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  reflects  the  input  of 
many  interested  and  affected  entities  and 
organizations. 

The  record  is  am];dy  clear  that  all 
levels  of  government  desperately  need 
and  can  utilize  the  additional  fimding 
which  can  be  made  available  by  this  bill 
for  both  recreation  said  historic  preser- 
vation needs.  A  great  deal  of  resource 
protection  and  development  lias  been 
lacking  due  to  the  insufficient  fimding. 
This  bill  should  permit  a  satisfaction  of 
this  pressing  need,  if  ajjpropriations  can 
approach  the  authorization  level. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  current 
identified  backlog  of  federally  authorized 
but  yet  unacquired  lands  amounts  to  a 
figure  in  excess  of  $2.3  billion.  In  regard 
to  the  demand  to  satisfy  unmet  outdoor 
recreation  needs  on  the  State  side  of  the 
fund,  the  BOR  has  reported  that  the 
States  have  estimated  theh^^coUective 
needs  to  total  a  whopping  $45  blBipn  for 
land  acquisition  and  facilities  develop- 
ment for  the  remaining  statutory  life  of 
the  fund— through  1989.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenal amoimt  of  money,  but  the  needs 
are  Indeed  very  great. 

In  testimony  received  from  the  prin- 
cipal departmental  witness,  the  commit- 
tee was  advised  that  at  the  current  rate 
of  actual  fund  expenditure  In  purchasing 
lands  contributing  to  the  total  Federal 
acquisition  backlog  figure,  we  are  not 
even  able  to  reduce  the  backlog  total  The 
rate  of  Inflation  and  escalation  of  land 
values  Is  rising  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
rate  of  acquisition  to  reduce  the  backlog, 
and  this  Is  occurring  even  without  adding 
more  new  parklands  to  the  backlog 
figure. 

While  the  funding  level  has  been  the 
principal  focal  point  of  this  legislation, 
numerous  other  Important  features  are 
incorporated  In  this  bin.  They  are  prin- 
cipally designed  to  update  the  existing 
laws  so  as  to  satisfy  current  needs. 

I  want  to  particularly  stress  the  im- 
portance of  tht,  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  In  serving  as  a  major  tool 
for  preserving  our  rapidly  vanishing  out- 
door recreation  resources.  Not  only  are 
many  of  these  potential  recreation  areas 
slipping  rapidly  and  permanently  from 
^  our  grasp  due  to  their  being  irretrievably 
committed  to  other  uses,  but  the  escala- 
tion of  land  values  is  moving  at  a  frantic 
pace.  While  the  development  of  some  of 
the  fund-acquired  land  with  faculties 
for  visitor  use  and  enjoyment  Is  also 
important,  I  carmot  help  but  feel  that 
the  most  urgent  area  for  stress  over  the 
next  decade  Is  acquisition,  rather  than 
development. 

As  surprising  as  it  might  seem,  on  the 
State  grant  side  of  the  fund  over  the 
decade  of  the  fund's  existence,  the  ma- 
jority of  tile  expenditure  has  been  for 
facilities  development,  rather  than  for 


land  acquisition  and  resource  preserva- 
tbHi.  While  each  State  should  i»lncipaUy 
decide  its  own  needs,  and  one  State's 
needs  do  not  necessarily  correlate  to 
another's.  I  am  concerned  that  the  lils- 
torical  slighting  of  land  acquisition  may 
be  an  extremely  shortsighted  and  un- 
fortunate .approach,  ctmsiderlng  the 
Icoig-run  benefit  for  generatkms  to  come. 
Whether  it  be  within  heavily  populated 
urban  areas  or  in  the  more  rural  country- 
side, I  would  urge  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  his  execution  of  tills  law, 
to  encourage  and  direct  a  greatly 
strengthened  priority  on  land  acquisiticm 
while  land  resources  are  still  available. 

In  particular,  I  feel  greatly  increased 
consideration  shouM  be  given  to  assuring 
the  protection  of  the  few  remaining  nat- 
ural areas  across  the  land  which  rep- 
resent samples  of  once-primitive  Amer- 
ica. S<»ne  of  these  may  never  be  con- 
ducive to  hi^  intensity  recreational 
development.  Nevertlieless,  they  r^re- 
sent  priceless  remnants  of  natural  diver- 
sity of  our  country's  once  diverse  ecosys- 
tem. They  should  be  identified  and  se- 
cured while  they  yet  exist  Most  are  not 
unique  or  substantial  Plough  to  warrant 
Federal  level  protection.  But  they  are  a 
logical  area  for  action  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  am  also  most  concerned  that  the 
land  and  water  causervatlon  fund  con- 
tinue to  retain  its  orientation  to  satisfy- 
ing outdoor  recreation  needs.  As  much  as 
various  Indoor  recreation  opportunities 
need  greatly  increased  funding,  there  is 
not  sufficient  funding  in  this  biU  to  per- 
mit a  venture  into  the  Indoor  recreation 
business.  Such  a  venture  would  jeopard- 
ize the  accomplishments  yet  much  need- 
ed relevant  to  outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  park  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation interests,  as  well  as  historic 
preservation  efforts,  at  all  levels  of  gor- 
emment  across  the  country  desperately 
need  this  bill  in  order  to  continue  to 
carrj'  forth  their  good  efforts.  Few  bills 
enacted  by  the  Congress  bring  so  mucb 
tangible  and  enduring  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment to  so  many  people  for  so  long, 
as  does  a  bill  of  this  type. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  in  favor 
of  this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Mr.  STEPHEa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  c(xnpllmaits 
they  have  paid  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subccMnmittee.  I  have  been  on  this  sub- 
committee with  the  gentlonan  ever  since 
I  have  been  cm  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  nobody  has  done 
a  greater  job  than  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  great  national  park  serv- 
ice for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  support  our  chairman  and  the  members 
of  our  committee  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  fact  that  this  money 
that  we  are  asking  for  to  be  allocated 
would  call  for  fimds  to  be  put  Into  other 
fields  by  assessments  on  the  general  tax 
revenue. 

Let  me  point  out  what  this  fund  ac- 
tually does.  This  fund  that  we  sure  ask- 
ing for  as  an  increase  is  from  the  deple- 


tion of  a  natural  lesource.  I  think  it  is 
very  wise  and  very  logical  to  put  Into 
outdoor  recreation  and  into  historic 
pnavrntion  the  money  that  is  comlnc 
from  the  depletion  o(f  a  natural  resource 
to  restore  and  preserve  some  other 
natural  resources. 

I  think  that  balances  out  very  well  and 
is  an  adequate  justification  for  what  Is 
not  often  justified — the  earmarking  of  a 
single  fimd.  But  in  this  instance  I  think 
it  is  highly  justified  tot  us  to  take  this 
fund  from  one  depletion  and  put  it  into 
preservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Historic 
Preservation  and  Colnace  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  (Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. I  have  been  anxious  to  see  the  his- 
toric preservation  of  our  heritage  con- 
tinued, and  I  have  been  pleased  and 
amased  how  much  of  a  "people's"  pro- 
gram this  historic  preservation  program 
is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  priorities,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
orities being  to  provide  employment  for 
the  unempkiyed,  I  would  imagine  that 
if  we  had  the  figures  here  tiiat  tbe  sums 
of  money  that  were  spent  out  of  our 
fimds  we  are  talking  about  for  the  resto- 
ration for  all  of  the  environment  around 
the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  (^^ring- 
field,  Vaere  was  a  great  employmmt  effect 
in  Springfield.  HL 

Wherever  we  have  rehabilitated  land 
and  institirted  a  program  of  building  out- 
door recreational  facilities,  we  have  pro- 
vided very  good  employment  oMXMrtu- 
nities  In  those  areas.  So  I  think  when  we 
are  talking  about  some  of  oar  priorities, 
we  should  recognize  that  this  should 
have  a  high  priority,  and  I  think  we 
should  all  get  b^iind  the  subeoimnitee 
chairman  and  support  this  tegiriatinn 
This  Is  a  bill  tliat  can  provide  impetus  to 
a  much  needed  and  valuable  program. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  aUowing  me  to  iiave  this  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yk^ 
5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  CaU- 
tomla  (Mr.  Iacomakstih))  . 

Mr.  ZAGOMABSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  j<^  with  those  Members 
who  have  already  spoken  in  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Tatl(»)  ,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  As  we  all  know,  the 
gentl^nan  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
TAYLOft)  bas  announced  his  retirement 
from  this  body.  We  will  all  miss  him  for 
the  voy  fine  work  be  has  done  over  the 
years  in  this  Add. 

I  would  like  also  to  extaid  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  ranking  minority 
manber  of  the  committee,  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Kansas  (Mr.  BxuvTa).  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Sebklzus).  I  think  they  have 
both  done  an  outstanding  job  on  this 
IHece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  12234,  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Act  Amendments.  I  think  there 
is  probably  no  area  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram, which  many  conservationists  ccm- 
sider  one  of  tlie  most  successful  current- 
ly t^jerated  by  the  Federal  Govemmoit. 
lu  the  decade  or  so  following  the  original 
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tangible  proof  of 
tills  body  In  its 


enactment  of  the  act  In  1964,  countless 
ttxousands  of  acres  at  parkland  have 
been  acquired  and  pre  served  for  present 
and  future  generatiops  of  Americans. 
These  lands  st^d  as 
the  farsightedness  of 
original  decision  to  establish  the  fund 
and  are  eloquent  testli  j^ony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  progrtm  In  conserving 
natural  areas  for  the  qeneflt  of  the  pub 
lie 

AA  outstanding  feature  of  this  pro 
gram  Is  Its  blend  of  ifederal,  State  and 
local  funds  to  accomplish  its  goals 
past  years  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  board  which  adn^lnlstered  some  of 
these  funds  In  California,  and  I  was  able 
to  gain  an  awareness  o|  the  unique  value 
of  this  fimd.  Frequent]^,  land  and  water 
conservation  funds  silelled  the  crucial 
dlfferMice  between  sa'^jing  and  losing  a 
valuable  resource;  in  fftet  during  the  life 
of  the  act,  through  iMt  February,  al- 
most $82  million  in  graiits  were  made  for 
380  projects  in  California.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  figure  is  enhanced  when 
you  realize  that  every  pne  of  those  dol- 
lars was  matched  at  the  State  and  local 
level — evidencing  a  strbng  local  base  of 
stwport  for  the  prograti — and  when  the 
cost  of  acquiring  these)  lands  at  today's 
costs  or  at  some  time,  in  the  future  is 
considered.  I 

At  the  Federal  lev«,  the  fund  has 
served  equally  well,  providing  over  $800 
million  for  acquisition  of  lands  by  the 
National  Park  Servlc^,  Forest  Service, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Serfice,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  tn  fact,  the  fimd 
has  now  become  the  sdle  Federal  fund- 
ing source  for  land  aoquisition  by  the 
National  Parks  System. 

The  need  for  expansibn  of  the  fund  is 
well  documented.  A  rec^t  survey  showed 
that  the  States  could  activate  some  $600 
million  worth  of  projects  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  if  adequate  Federal  matching 
fimds  were  made  available.  At  the  na- 
tional level,  the  Park  8  srvlce  now  has  a 
backlog  of  ovep  $500  inllllon  worth  of 
land  acquisitions  alrea<  ly  authorized  by 
law  but  which  cannot  be  acquired.  And 
the  Forest  Service  estimates  its  unfunded 
needs  for  recreational  Imids  at  $1  billion 
Nor  is  there  a  shorjbage  of  revenue 
available  to  the  fund 
Outer  Continental  Sh 
have  been  the  principal 
for   the   land   and   wa 
fund  since  1968,  are  ateraging  over  $4 
billloa  a  year.  Even  when  fully  imple- 
mented In  1980,  the  niaxlmum  annual 
authorization  imder  thi^  bill  will  be  $800 
million,  or  only  20  percent  of  present 
OCS  revenues.  This  contrasts  with  the 
34-percent   share   of   offshore   receipts 
which  were  earmarked  Tor  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  during  the  4 
years   immediately   foUtowing   the   1968 
amendments.  Yet  the  Mil  wil>  have  the 
effect  of  almost  tripling  the  amount  of 
fimds  which  will  be  available  for  the 
program  by  1980.  J 

One  final  feature  of  toe  biL  is  worth 
noting,  paragraph  14  of  kitle  I.  This  sec- 
tion, which  was  offered  py  Congressman 
Ketth  Sebeltos  and  I,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  make  k  comprehensive 
review  of  the  needs,  problems,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  parks  near  u^ban  areas.  Open 
areas  which  remain  neak-  cities  are  per- 


seipts  from  the 

lands,  which 

3urce  of  income 

er   conservation 


haps  the  most  vulnerable  to  development. 
An  excellent  example  would  be  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  extend  into  the  heart  of 
Los  Angeles  and  yet  are  relatively  un- 
developed. This  study  would  provide  us 
with  a  list  of  areas  such  as  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  which  might  be  avail- 
able for  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  acquisition.  The  report  is  due  with- 
in! year  and  should  serve  to  help  Con- 
gress decide  how  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticularly urgent  problem. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill  long  overdue  which  calls  for  a  modest 
but  appropriate  level  of  Investment  in 
our  futm-e,  using  revenues  which  are 
available  now  but  will  not  be  later.  It 
will  provide  dividends  for  generations  to 
come.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Howe)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  allowed  me  to  address 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes  on  this  bill. 
I  join  the  others  in  commending  him  for 
his  great  service  on  our  committee  and 
his  leadership  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing on  It,  and  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have 
participated  in  the  formulation  of  this 
important  legislation  during  both  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  considera- 
tion, and  state  my  support  for  the 
amendments  reported  from  committee. 
In  our  consideration  of  H.R.  12234,  we 
sought  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities.  It  Is  my  sincere 
belief  that  the  bill  clearly  reflects  this 
concern. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  fimd, 
over  15,000  grants  have  been  awarded  to 
States  to  plan,  acquire,  and  develop  rec- 
reational land  and  facilities.  It  Is  safe  to 
say  that  these  grants  have  been  received 
enthusiastically.  State  park  systems  and 
community  outdoor  recreation  programs 
across  the  Nation  have  greatly  benefited 
from  the  fund  and  substantially  in- 
creased the  recreation  opportunities  to 
citizens.  In  fact,  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  so  pronoimced  that  the 
demand  for  grants  far  exceeds  the  capac- 
ity of  the  fund  at  its  present  authoilzed 
level.  This  response  is  especially  impres- 
sive when  it  is  considered  that  the  match- 
ing grants  are  made  on  a  50-50  basis, 
with  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  bring- 
ing forth  an  equally  matching  response 
f  r(?m  State  and  local  agencies. 

At  the  expressed  request  of  other  levels 
of  government,  the  committee  increased 
the  authorization  level  for  the  fund  to 
what  I  consider  is  a  more  acceptable  and 
timely  level.  A  recent  survey  found  that 
the  States  are  capable  of  activating  some 
$600  million  worth  of  projects  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  if  matching  grants  were 
available.  At  the  fimd's  present  $300  mil- 
lion level,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  are  only 
doing  half  the  job.  Last  year  in  the  State 


of  Utah  there  were  $24  million  worth  of 
grant  requests  and  only  $1.9  million  in 
available  moneys  to  satisfy  those  re- 
quests. The  demand  on  the  fund  from 
Utah  alone  was  six  times  more  than  the 
available  moneys. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  authorization  level  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  to 
$450  million  in  fiscal  year  1978,  $625  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $800  million 
annually  from  fiscal  year  1980  through 
fiscal  year  1989.  But,  the  committee  did 
not  raise  this  level  without  making  pro- 
visions for  accruals  to  the  fund.  We  tied 
the  increased  authorization  level  to  the 
transfer  of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  receipts  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leases.  In  recent  years,  receipts 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leases 
have  increased  enormously  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  fiscal  year  1977  receipts 
could  approach  $6  billion. 

During  my  experience  in  Congress  and 
in  my  previous  work  as  a  public  admin- 
istrator, I  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  must  insure  flexibility 
for  local  adaptation  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram. To  help  communities  that  have 
restricted    outdoor    recreation    oppor- 
tunity because  of  severe  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  committee  adopted  a  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State 
to  be  used  for  sheltering  swimming  pools 
and  ice  skating  rinks.  This  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Secretary  of  Interior  deter- 
mined such  projects  are  needed  due  to 
severe  climate  conditions  and  the  result 
would  be  an  Increased  use  of  the  facili- 
ties. This  change  was  made  to  assist 
those  communities  which  have  tradition- 
ally enjoyed  swimming  and  ice  skating 
activities  in  an  outdoor  environment  but 
which,  in  addition,  have  "Interrupted" 
activities  because  of  climatic  conditions. 
In  my  district  in  Utah  there  are  areas 
that  have,  as  we  say  "9  months  of  winter 
and  3  months  of  late  fall."  For  these 
communities,   swimming    activities    are 
limited  to  a  few  short  summer  months. 
Often,  this  Is  a  costly  limitation,  because 
many  of  these  communities  have  invested 
land     and    water     conservation     fund 
moneys  Into  a  facility  that  has  limited 
use  because  of  weather  conditions.  Under 
the  change  adopted  by  the  committee, 
communities  could  shelter  these  facili- 
ties and  make  them  available  for  year- 
round     use— thereby     substantially  In- 
creasing the  return  to  the  public  on  the 
tax  dollar.  The  Senate  recognized  the 
need  for  this  provision  in  their  legisla- 
tion as  well. 

The  committee  singled  out  and  lim- 
ited this  provision  to  swimming  pools 
and  ice  skating  rinks  only  because  they 
are  liistorically  recognized  as  outdoor 
recreation  activities.  It  was  never  our 
intention  to  change  the  intent  of  the 
fund  to  make  it  available  for  "indoor 
activities"  but  only  to  insure  that  State 
and  local  agencies  be  allowed  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  implement  produc- 
tive and  rewarding  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  across  the  Nation. 

The  provision  pf  the  bill  which  estab- 
lishes a  national  historic  preservation 
fund  of  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1978  and 
1979  and  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
next   10  years  is  also  worthy  of  com- 
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mendation.  This  program  will  help  ac- 
quire and  restore  important  historical 
buildings  worthy  of  preservation  and 
vital  to  the  histcnry  of  our  Nation.  In 
Utah,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  fund  would 
help  acquire  such  historic  buildings  as 
Salt  Lake  City's  Devereaux  House. 

This  bill  establishes  a  careful  balance 
between  the  recreational  needs  of  all 
our  States  and  includes,  I  believe,  the 
only  acceptable  resolution  to  the  com- 
peting recreational  needs  of  some  of  our 
larger  States,  urban  centers,  and  smaller, 
less  populated  areas.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
caution  those  who  would  upset  the  com- 
mittee's fund  allocation  formula.  It  Is 
my  belief  the  committee  has  done  a 
thorough  and  timely  job  in  recommend- 
ing these  amendments  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended.         

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  much  credit  for  its 
contents  and  progress  are  due  to  the  fine 
and  able  work  of  both  our  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  Roy  Taylor, 
and  our  able  ranking  minority  member, 
Keith  SEBEiros. 

All  of  us  who  serve  on  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  great  need  for  and 
merit  of  setting  aside  the  very  select  and 
prime  resources  across  the  country  for 
parks  and  places  for  outdoor  recreation. 
We  are  also  very  sensitive  to  and  frus- 
trated over  the  problem  of  authorizing 
more  parks  on  the  one  hand,  and  seeing 
insufficient  money  available  on  the  other 
hand  to  follow  through  and  purchase  and 
develop  what  we  have  authorized. 

This  lack  of  funds  is  a  bad  proposition 
for  everyone — for  the  public,  for  the  ad- 
ministering agency  and  for  the  landown- 
er who  never  gets  his  money.  Worse  yet, 
delay  means  escalation  of  costs  for  the 
land.  Often  land  ends  up  costing  two  or 
three  times  the  value  estimated  at  time 
of  authorization,  when  delay  is  involved. 
This  escalated  cost  means  that  fund 
moneys  go  less  far.  Increased  funds  from 
this  bill  to  buy  lands  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  all  parties  involved. 

On  tlie  State  side  of  the  fund,  the 
situation  is  much  the  same.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  money  available,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  local  matching 
funds  to  be  drawn  forth,  resulting  in 
greater  outdoor  recreation  benefit  for 
our  people. 

Moreover,  with  more  funds  available 
to  the  State  said  local  govermnents 
through  this  matching  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram, the  less  the  call  for  total  Federal 
involvement  in  local  recreation  affairs. 
Most  States  have  indicated  an  interest 
and  ability  to  do  a  great  amount  more. 
All  they  need  Is  a  little  more  funding 
help. 

It  only  seems  logical  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
disposal  of  the  public's  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  resources  should  be  channeled 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 


fund  and  thereby  reinvested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  otiier  resources  for  public  bene- 
fit in  the  form  of  outdoor  recreation 
lands  and  facilities.  That  is  what  both 
the  current  law  and  this  bill  are  de- 
signed to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
commendable  procedure. 

The  States,  along  wiUi  local  govern- 
ments, have  done  a  fine  job  in  providing 
increased  outdoor  recreation  benefits  for 
the  public.  This  bill  should  help  them 
continue  that  effort.  I  have  seen  the 
benefits  of  this  effort  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  by  bringing  parks  to 
the  people. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  it 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Members  of 
this  body.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  from 
all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppk). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  very  fine  and  impifftant  bill.  It  em- 
bodies a  great  deal  of  long  hard  work 
and  thought  by  the  committee,  and  it  will 
provide  new,  much  needed  new  tools  to 
assist  outdoor  recreation  needs  across  the 
country-.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  new  tools,  of  course,  is  more  money 
with  which  to  do  a  better  job  faster.  All 
levels  of  government — Federal,  State. 
and  local — will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Of  course  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
are  the  recreating  public,  and  particu- 
larly, the  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans who  wiU  be  thankful  lor  these 
earlier  efforts  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  for  our  natural  resource  and 
outdoor  recreation  heritage. 

I  want  to  particularly  point  out  the 
fine  job  which  my  State  of  Michigan  has 
done  in  the  field  of  setting  aside  parks 
and  outdoor  recreation  areas,  and  in  pro- 
viding outdoor  recreation  facilities  for 
our  people.  This  bill  will  greatly  assist  the 
State  of  Michigan  In  doing  an  even  bet- 
ter job.  Moreover,  a  slight  change  in  the 
allocaticoi  formula  for  State  grants  will 
favor  the  State  of  Michigan,  principally 
due  to  its  relatively  high  population  com- 
pared to  other  States. 

For  the  current  year,  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  received  a  Federal  grant 
allocation  from  the  fund  of  $5,795,000. 
This  bill  provides  that,  through  the  next 
few  years,  the  State  grant  funds  will  in- 
crease, and  at  its  maximum  level.  Mich- 
igan could  receive  as  much  as  $17,047,0(M 
annually — an  increase  that  win  triple 
the  funds  now  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill  which  will  offer  great  and  lasting 
tangible  benefit  for  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  not  only  f  ot  those  of  us  who 
are  here  today,  but  for  future  generations 
as  w^.  I  urge  the  support  (tf  this  legis- 
lation by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chahnman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fixun  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  asking  for  time  is  to  make 
some  legislative  history  and  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tayxor)  . 

If  the  gentleman  will  acccKnmodate 
me,  I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions. 
The  first  question  is  this : 


Are  there  any  circumstances  voder 
which  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
assistance  can  be  used  to  match  costs 
which  are  Incurred  prior  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  obligating  funds 
for  that  project? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Tlie 
major  thrust  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  program  should  be  on  a 
forward-looking  basis  with  funds  being 
obligated  to  an  approved  project  only  be- 
fore a  grantee  incurs  costs  under  the 
project.  However,  there  may  be  occasions 
where  it  is  necessary  for  a  potential  proj- 
ect participant  to  proceed  with  a  project 
prior  to  its  approval  since  approval  may 
require  considerable  iuvestigation  and 
paperwork.  For  example,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  act  on  an  acquisition  opportu- 
nity before  the  land  is  lost  to  other  uses. 
Under  such  circumstances  consideration 
has  been  given  to  agreeing  that  the  proj- 
ect wHl  not  be  disapproved  on  the  basis 
of  retroactivity  if  the  State  notifies  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  nec- 
essity to  proceed  prior  to  project  ap- 
proval, fully  justifies  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  concurs.  Such  con- 
currence does  not  constitute  assurance 
of  project  approval.  Any  costs  incurred 
prior  to  the  obligation  of  Federal  funds 
would  be  solely  at  the  participant's  own 
risk.  These  are  essentially  the  guidelines 
now  imposed  by  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Ci^hairman,  I  would 
further  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cstrolina:  Would  costs  incurred  on  the 
basis  of  waiver — concurrence  to  pro- 
ceed— be  eligible  for  assistance  under  a 
subsequently  approved  project  if  the 
funds  obligated  to  the  project  had  not 
been  appropriated  and  available  to  the 
State  at  the  time  such  costs  were  incur- 
red? 

And  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  my  Inquiry. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  states  in  part: 

No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  State 
for  or  on  account  of  any  cost  or  obUgatkm 
incurred  or  any  service  rendered  prior  to  t±ie 
date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Implicit  in  this  language  is  the  con- 
gressional  intent  that  costs  incurred 
after  the  act  became  law  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement.  Tbia  might  in- 
volve costs  incurred  before  funds  were 
appropriated.  Past  records  Indicate  that 
costs  incurred  before  funds  were  appro- 
priated were  actually  retanbntsed  with 
the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  is  in  the  pabHc  interest 
to  continue  to  provide  this  kind  of  flexi- 
bility so  that  pnblie  agencies  can  take 
advantage  of  lower  prices  or  sttnatloDS 
to  preserve  needed  recreation  lands.  Tliis 
should  only  be  used  in  an  emergency 
situation  and  only  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  is  no  Implied  approval — 
only  an  assurance  that  dispproval  wlU 
not  be  based  on  retroacttvity. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
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thank  the  chairman  for 
time  and  I  might  state 
the  entire  3  minutes  in  s 
Taylor  in  expressing  ms 
thought  that  he  is  leavir  g 
But  I  will  save  that  until 
more  appropriate  occasion 
can  all  express  these 
Hian  Taylor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tak^ 
briefly  add  my  strong 
enactment  of  H.R.  12234 
by  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

As  has  already  been 
legislation  expands  the 
land  and  water 
gram  and  extends   and 
highly    popular    histori^ 
program. 

I  support  this  bill  withckit 
not  because  it  is  a  perfect 
cause  it  does  everything 
but  because  I  think  it  is  a 
progressive  measure  w 
acted  into  law.  It  Is  a 
ward. 

Several  of  my 
amendments  to  offer 
be  desirable,  but  the 
much  can  this  popular 
before  it  collapses  under 
these  well-intentioned 
Chairman.  I  think  this 
overloaded  with 
as  to  cause  its  strongest 
lose  interest  in  it. 

For  example,  in  the 
promise  on  the  issue  of 
ties   the   committee 
only  a  portion  of  the 
moneys  be  available  for 
ties  and  that,  even  then, 
pools  and  ice  skating  rinlts 
if  warranted  by  climatic 
amendment  will  be  offeret  I 
which  would  broaden 
allow  State  park  agenclei 
ing  funds  from  the  land 
servation  fund  for  the 
upgrading    of    any 
facilities."  Needless  to 
consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Land 
servation  Pimd  Act.  It 
program,  but  it  could 
all  of  the  limited  funds 
this  legislation.  Most 
ever,  the  adoption  of  this 
most  certainly  result  in 
interest  in  this  bill  by  th< 
ing  conservation 

Let  us  take  another 
the  beginning  of  this 
funds  have  been  available 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
sharing  of  the  cost  has 
lar.  One  of  the  reasons 
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because  the  States  have  more  matching 
funds  available  than  liie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  equal  under  present  law. 
Now,  I  understand,  an  amendment  Is  to 
be  offered  which  would  allow  70  percent 
Federal  fimding.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  this  change.  It  is  counter  productive. 
It  will  mean  that  less — not  more — will  be 
accomplished  for  each  dollar  invested. 

Unfortunately,  my  friend  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skubitz)  has  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  ultimate  amount  to  $600  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  logical  reason  for  such 
a  reduction.  The  committee  version  in- 
corporates a  good  compromise  and 
should  be  sustained. 

Penally,  just  one  more  example.  The 
committee  bill  provides  for  a  phased-in 
approach  on  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  It  begins  in  fiscal  year  1978  with 
an  increase  to  $450  million.  Ultimately, 
in  1980,  it  reaches  $800  million.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  for  an  immediate  in- 
crease to  $1  billion  per  year.  We  think 
that  the  committee  compromise  is  rea- 
sonable and  responsible.  It  takes  only  a 
small  share  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  receipts  and  invests  them  in  lasting 
resources  for  all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  so 
many  issues  will  be  piggybacked  on  this 
good  bill  as  to  cause  it  to  be  jeopardized. 
That  would  be  very  unfortunate  and  it 
could  be  fatal  for  the  historic  presei^va- 
tion  program  which  must  have  this  au- 
thorization in  order  to  continue  uninter- 
rupted. For  this  reason  I  hope  all  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  12234  will  be  rejected  and 
the  bin  will  pass  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
have  the  record  show  that  recently  the 
Washington  Post  quoted  a  news  item  I 
believe  from  the  Associated  Press  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  stating  that  Georgia  had 
received  a  Federal  grant  of  nearly  $1.1 
million  to  help  acquire  frontage  along 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  near  Ft. 
Benning,  Ga..  where  I  soldiered  as  an 
enlisted  man  more  years  ago  than  I  care 
to  remember,  and  where  I  received  my 
infantry  officers  commission. 

The  articles  state  that  Interior  Secre- 
tary lileppe  admitted  the  annoimcement 
was  politically  motivated  in  part.  He  was 
asked  and  admitted  that  this  was  out  of 
discretionary  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd  money.  He  said  he  was  award- 
ing it  just  before  the  primary,  and  he 
said: 

If  you're  asking  me  If  that's  poUtical,  I 
hope  so. 

If  anybody  thinks  that  I  state  this  in 
order  to  criticize  Mr.  Kleppe,  they  are 
in  error.  I  say  it  in  tribute  to  him.  I  com- 
pliment the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  being  boldly  candid.  I  am  sorry  the 
primary  results  from  Georgia  failed  to 
reflect  this  grant.  I  hope  the  park  money 
that  will  be  expended  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  frontage  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  will  be  a  classic  example  of  Uie 
good  piu-poses  to  be  served  through  the 
use  of  such  discretionary  funds. 

I  might  add  that  when  Harold  Ickes 
put  thousands  of  unemployed  to  work  to 
build  Rock  Creek  Park,  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  reason  foi-  doing  that  was  so  as 
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to  help  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stay  In 
office.  Tills  does  not  detract  from  the 
altogether  excellence  of  the  park  pro- 
gram. So  I  thank  the  Secretary  for  his 
candor  in  this  matter. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can 
defend  the  committee  bill  for  the  reasons 
given  earlier.  I  beUeve  that  tills  is  the 
best  and  most  balanced  proposal  to  serve 
all  of  the  public  facility  requirements  of 
our  50  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Magvire)  . 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  the  major  outlines  of  the  committee 
bill,  H.R.  12234  to  amend  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  I  compliment 
the  chairman  and  the  committee,  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  subcom- 
mittee, on  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  am,  however,  going  to 
be  offering  three  amendments  later  in 
the  day  which  I  believe  will  fine  tune  the 
very  excellent  provisions  which  the  bill 
contains. 

The  first  amendment  would  accept  the 
new  allocation  formula  which  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted.  It  is  an  excellent 
attempt  to  recognize  the  inequity  of  the 
existing  allocations,  but  I  would  request 
the  House  to  consider  whether  or  not  if 
the  formula  is  beneficial — and  I  believe 
it  is — it  should  not  become  effective  above 
current  funding  levels.  My  amendment 
would  hold  all  States  harmless  up  to 
current  funding  levels,  but  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  hypothetical  future  fund- 
ing level  to  be  achieved  before  applying 
the  formula,  my  amendment  would  sim- 
ply apply  the  formula  above  the  current 
funding  level  and,  therefore,  apply  this 
beneficial  formula  somewhat  sooner  than 
the  committee  would. 

My  second  amendment  pertains  to 
allowing  States  more  discretion  in  how 
their  allocation  can  be  spent.  I  would 
ask  that  the  renovation  of  existing  facil- 
ities— not  new  construction;  my  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  new  con- 
struction— indoors  should  be  permitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  States,  and  ac- 
cepting still  the  25-percent  cap  which 
the  committee  has  quite  wisely  placed  in 
the  legislation.  This  is  a  conservation 
measure.  It  is  designed  to  permit  con- 
sei-vation  of  existing  year-round  facil- 
ities which  play  such  a  crucial  role  in 
recreation  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  park  and  recreation  ad- 
ministration planners  reject  the  arbi- 
trary distinctions  that  are  sometimes 
made  between  types  of  recreation,  and 
they  seek  to  approach  recreation  and 
park  administration  in  a  manner  which 
gives  weight  to  the  various  kinds  of  rec- 
reation needs  that  an  area  may  have. 

My  third  amendment  also  gives  States 
more  discretion  than  States  have  had 
with  regard  to  their  portion  of  the  fund. 
It  would  allow  less  affluent  rural  and 
urban  communities  which  cannot  now 
meet  the  50-50  funding  requirement  the 
opportimity  to  present  a  case  for  unmet 
priority  needs  on  the  basis  of  some  cri- 
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teria  pertaining  to  population,  density, 
low  income,  et  cetera.  Then  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  able  to  waive  only  in  such 
cases  of  high  priority  need  the  50-50  for- 
mula and  go  up  to  a  70-30  formula. 

All  three  of  these  amendments  are  de- 
signed simply  to  perfect  to  an  additional 
degree  major  outlines  of  the  Committee 
bill  which  are  already  in  place.  I  do  not 
take  issue  with  the  major  outlines  of  the 
bill;  I  affirm  them;  and  I  applaud  the 
Committee  on  its  work.  I  support  the 
bill,  but  I  do  hope  the  Congress  will  ac- 
cept these  amendments. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  worked  diligently  for  2  years 
and  is  making  important  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  citizen  participation 
in  the  State  planning  process,  to  increase 
substantially  the  level  of  authorization, 
to  make  the  formula  for  distribution  to 
the  States  more  equitable,  and  to  permit 
States  with  extreme  climatic  conditions 
to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  their  allocation 
for  sheltering  certain  kinds  of  facilities. 
I  support  these  changes  and  will  support 
the  bill  as  amended  when  it  comes  before 
the  House. 

However,  as  I  have  studied  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee  I  find 
tliat  the  committee's  bill  still  does  not 
addi'ess  major  problems  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  the  States  and  localities  who 
must  administer  this  program.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  we  make  the  program  as  real- 
istic and  pragmatic  as  possible  now. 

My  three  amendments  are  consistent 
with  the  committee's  bill,  but  will  accel- 
erate implementation  and  improve  the 
fund's  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
congested  urban  and  less  affluent  rural 
areas.  None  of  these  amendments  will  re- 
quire any  additional  funding  above  that 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Amendment  No.  1  will  lower  the  au- 
thorization threshold  at  which  the  re- 
vised formula  would  take  effect  so  that 
improvements  can  be  implemented  soon- 


er. The  proposed  amendment  would  ac- 
tivate the  committee's  formula  as  soon 
as  the  armual  authorization  level  exceeds 
the  current  $180  million  level  of  fimding. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  fund,  60 
percent  has  been  allocated  to  the  State 
side  of  the  fund  and  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  the  States  by  a  formula  which 
apportions  40  percent  equally  among  the 
States  and  55  percent  on  the  basis  of 
population  factors,  with  5  percent  re- 
served for  contingencies. 

Virtually  every  study  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  has  recom- 
mended substantial  changes  to  make  it 
more  equitable  and  increase  benefits  for 
populous  areas.  In  a  report  to  Congress 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Oc- 
tober 1972,  entitled  "Greater  Benefits  to 
More  People  Possible  by  Better  Uses  of 
Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Grants,"  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended : 

First,  increased  apportionments  to 
the  most  densely  populated  States;  and 

Second,  a  flexible  matching  formula. 

In  September  1974,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs printed  a  previously  svippressed  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress, 
March  1970,  called  "The  Recreation  Im- 
perative" or,  informally,  "The  Hickel  Re- 
port." It  called  for: 

First,  procedures  to  be  developed 
whereby  fimd  grants  could  be  used  for 
expanded  recreation  facilities  at  neigh- 
borhood centers  in  cooperation  with  the 
then  existing  HUD  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities program  which  at  that  time  cov- 
ered indoor  facilities; 

Second,  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  grants  to  be  expanded  and  redirect- 
ed to  correct  the  imbalances  in  recrea- 
tion opportunity  in  and  near  the  Nation's 
large  cities;  and 

Third,  an  expenditure  of  $12  to  $13 
billion  to  meet  the  nationwide  need  for 
recreation  opportunities. 

In  1974  the  Senate  Committee  Issued 


its  own  report,  "A  Nationwide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan."  which  called  for: 

First,  greatly  expanding  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  near  metropolitan 
areas;  and 

Second,  raising  the  funding  level  to 
meet  the  nationwide  need. 

The  committee  recognizes  these  prob- 
lems and  has  proposed  a  new  formula 
which  would  distribute  20  percent  equally 
among  the  States,  75  percent  on  the  basis 
of  population  factors,  and  5  percent 
reserved  for  contingencies.  But  H.R. 
12234  would  not  implement  this  new 
formula  until  the  amount  distributed  to 
the  States  increases  from  the  present 
$180  million  to  $240  million.  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  begin  implementation 
of  the  new  formula  as  soon  as  the  fund 
increases  above  the  present  $180  million 
level. 

OpV)onents  argue  that  States  with 
smaller  populations  will  lose  under  both 
the  Committee  formula  and  the  Maguire 
amendment.  But  this  line  of  argument 
totaUy  ignores  the  fact  that  all  States 
regardless  of  size  will  gain  substantially 
in  absolute  and  per  capita  amounts  with 
this  proposed  increase  in  the  fund. 

TTie  table  which  follows  illustrates  how 
each  State's  per  capita  share  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  imder  the  Maguire 
amendment  as  the  committee's  author- 
ization levels  are  funded.  In  some  cases 
this  per  capita  increase  is  dramatic,  far 
more  so  than  in  the  more  populous 
States.  While  populous  States  will  grad- 
ually increase  their  share  somewhat 
sooner  imder  the  Maguire  amendment, 
less  populous  States  will  still  enjoy  very 
substantial  2  to  1,  3  to  1,  and  4  to  1  ad- 
vantages per  capita  over  more  populous 
States  even  at  the  highest  recommended 
funding  level  in  1980.  All  States  will  be 
held  harmless  since  the  current  formula 
will  continue  to  be  used  up  to  the  present 
funding  level. 

The  table  follows: 


STATE  RECEIPTS  FROM  UND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  UNDER  H.R.  12234  WITH  MAGUIRE  AMENDMENT 


1975-77  • 


1978  • 


1979  > 


1980 « 


State  (rank  ordered  by  present  per 
capita  distribution) 


Texas 

California 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Ftorida 

Territories  and  District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina.. 

Michipn 

Georgia 

Indiana 

New  Jersey , 

Virginia _ 

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

Missouri ... 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

l««ra 

Maryland 

Washington 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Connecticut '.. 

Kansas .. 

Colorado. .1.1. 1. III.! 

Arkansas I  ""II 

Oregon I.] 

Arizona 

West  Virginia..  .  ' 


Population 

Amount 

(1973 

received 

Amount  to  be 

Amount  to  be 

Amount  to  be 

estimates) 
(thousands) 

per  year 

Per 

received 

Per 

reoatved 

Per 

received 

Per 

(thousands) 

capita 

(thousands) 

capita 

(Hwutands) 

capita 

(thousands) 

capita 

11,794 

^■f" 

JO.  59 

Jl  1,187 

W.95 

$16,087 

$1.36 

$20,986 

J1.78 

20,601 

12,468 

.61 

20,801 

1.01 

30,523 

1.48 

40,245 

1.96 

18, 265 

11,232 

.62 

18,662 

1.02 

27,330 

1.50 

35.998 

1.97 

11,902 

7,481 

.63 

11,695 

.98 

16,611 

1.40 

21, 527 

1.81 

11,236 

7.123 

.63 

11,543 

1.03 

16,700 

1.49 

21.858 

1.94 

10, 731 

6,828 

.64 

10,769 

1.00 

15.368 

1.43 

19.966 

1.85 

7,678- 

4,931 

.64 

7,840 

1.02 

11,234 

1.47 

14.627 

1.9! 

3,632 

2,313 

.64 

3,923 

1.08 

5,848 

1.61 

7,736 

2.13 

hVA 

3'Jil 

.65 

4,938 

.94 

6.718 

1.28 

8,498 

1.61 

9,044 

5,932 

.66 

9,348 

1.04 

13, 333 

1.48 

17,319 

1.92 

4.786 

3,355 

.70 

4,968 

1.03 

6.850 

1.42 

8,732 

1.80 

5,316 

3,800 

.72 

5,648 

1.07 

7,804 

L47 

9,961 

1.88 

7,361 

5,362 

.73 

8,640 

1.18 

12,464 

1.70 

16,287 

2.22 

4,811 

3,542 

.74 

5,318 

1.11 

7  392 

1.55 

9  465 

1.98 

4,569 

3,388 

.74 

5,027 

1.10 

6,939 

1.51 

8,852 

1.92 

4,126 

3,065 

.74 

4,482 

1.09 

6,136 

1.49 

7^790 

1.89 

?'I5Z 

3,597 

.76 

5.421 

1.14 

7.5a 

1.58 

9,675 

2.02 

S,818 

4,433 

.76 

6,951 

1.19 

9,888 

1.69 

12,825 

2.19 

I VI 

?'4* 

.80 

4,621 

1.18 

6,380 

1.63 

8.138 

2.08 

3,3(2 

2,683 

.80 

3.853 

1.15 

5,219 

1.S6 

6,585 

1.97 

3,764 

3,053 

.81 

4,488 

1.20 

6,161 

L65 

7,835 

2.10 

3,539 

2,940 

.83 

4.226 

1.20 

5.726 

1.62 

7,225 

2.04 

2,904 

2,495 

.86 

3.516 

1.22 

4;  70S 

L63 

5,899 

2.05 

4,070 

3,497 

.86 

5,224 

1.28 

7.240 

1.77 

9. 255 

2.27 

3,429 

3,105 

.91 

4,561 

1.33 

6,261 

1.82 

7,960 

2.31 

2,726 

2,489 

.91 

3,448 

1.27 

4,567 

1.68 

S,686 

2.10 

2,281 

2,145 

.94 

2.916 

1.29 

3. 815 

1.70 

4,7M 

2.10 

2,663 

2.510 

.94 

3,560 

1.35 

4.785 

L82 

6,011 

2.29 

3,076 

3,012 

.98 

4.489 

1.45 

6,212 

2.00 

7.935 

2.55 

2,279 

2,326 

1.02 

3,239 

1.42 

4,305 

1.88 

5,371 

2.35 

2,437 

2,508 

1.03 

3,641 

1.49 

4.963 

2.03 

6.284 

2.58 

2,037 

2,127 

1.04 

2.880 

1.42 

3.759 

1.86 

4,638 

2.29 

2,225 

2,386 

1.07 

3.353 

1.50 

4,481 

2.00 

5,608 

2.50 

2,058 

2,314 

1.12 

3,310 

1.61 

4.472 

2.17 

5,634 

2.73 

1.794 

2,097 

1.17 

2,821 

1.56 

3,666 

2.02 

4,511 

2.47 

^ 
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STATE 


State  (rank  ordered  by  presen^per 
capita  dbtrll>utiofl) 


Ntbraskj 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Maine.. 

Rhode  Island 

New  Harpshira. 

Idaho ^ 

Hawaii 

Montana .. 

South  Dakota.. 
North  Dakota.. 

Delaware ' 

Newda 

Vermont 

Wyominu , 

Alasdi- 


Data  sources:  (1)  Btireaii  of  Census 
eit'irales).  (2)  U.S.  Pepait:r.ent  of  lilt 


veU 
with 


Ra  XSBACK, 


Fr^nk 


HOBCi  ;t 


I 'red 


Bella 


In  summarjv.  my 
gin  now  to  remedy  a 
longstanding  problem 

Colleagues  who  are 
amendment  are: 

Jonathan  Bingham, 
Jim    Wright,    Tom 
GradisOn,    Henry    Hyd^ 
Stephen     Solarz 
Thomas  Downey, 

Edward   Koch,    Jame;  i 
Krebs,  Matthew  McHVi 
NER.    Jerry   Patterson, 
Patti,  Tsongas,  Abner  MncvA 
NETA,  Barbara  Jordan. 

Robert  Roe,  Charles 
ScHEUER,  Yvonne  Burke, 
Millicent  Penwick 
liam    Hughes,    John 
Madigan,  Richard  OTiiNiER 

Amendment  No.  2  will 
use  up  to  the  same  25 
total  allocation   alread;' 
HJi.  12234  for  renovatibn 
of  certain  indoor  recreajtion 
assist  communities  in 
ing  facilities  which  plaj 
the  delivery  of  recreation 

My    amendment    is 
measure  in  the  best  srfirit 
and  water  conservatior 
signed  to  permit  consefv 
ing  indoor,  year-round 
play  a  crucial  recreation 
parts  of  the  countr>'.  II 
tension  of  existing  Bu  eau 
Recreation  policy  which 
LWCP  to  be  used  for 
outdoor  recreation  area; 

If  precious  indoor  facilities 
which  were  built  durtni : 
allowed  to  deteriorate 
\isable,  their  replacemenjt 
beyond  the  ability  of 
governments. 

Absurd  distinctions 
repeatedly  between  the 
outdoor  versus  Indoor 
who  engage  in  this  reasoning 
lengths  to  argue  that 


ameidments  will  be- 
documented, 
the  fund, 
cbsponsoring  this 
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May  5,  1976 


l»S-77i 


1S78* 


19^1 


1M0« 


Population  AnHHint 

(1973  received 

estimates)  per  year 

(UMUiands)  (thousands) 


Per 
capita 


Amount  to  IM 

received 

(thousands) 


Per 

capita 


Amount  to  be 

received 

(thousands) 


Per 
capita 


Amount  to  bo 

received 

(thewands) 


1,M2 
1,106 
1,157 
1,02» 
973 
791 
770 
832 
721 
685 
640 
576 
548 
464 
353 
331 


12.027 
1.804 

1,572 
1,767 
1,940 
1.697 
1,665 
1,838 
1,678 
1,644 
1, 625 
1.707 
1,691 
1,559 
1,526 
1.562 


11.32 

L64 
1.70 
1.72 
1.99 
2.15 
2.16 
2.21 
2.33 
2.40 
2.54 
2.96 
3.09 
3.36 
4.32 
4.73 


12,773 
2,397 
2,707 
2,310 
2,652 
2,207 
2,145 
2,436 
2.168 
2,109 
2,075 
2,240 
2,216 
1,968 
1,919 
1,985 


11.80 
2.15 
2.33 
2.24 
2.74 
2.78 
2.82 
2.95 
2.98 
3.09 
3.24 
3.91 
4.08 
4.23 
5.47 
6.07 


«3,643 
3,089 

3,564 
2,945 
3,483 
2,802 
2,704 
.1,134 
2,739 
2,651 
2,601 
2,862 
2,828 
2.445 
2,378 
2,480 


12.36 

2.75 
3.06 
2.85 
3.60 
3.52 
3.58 
3.81 
3.75 
3.89 


7.64 


K.H4 
3,782 

4,422 
3,579 
4,314 
3.397 
3.264 
3,832 
3,311 
3,193 
3,128 
3,484 
3,440 
2,923 
2.837 
2,975 


series  P-25  No.  508,  July  and  November,  1?73  (ptovrsional 
riorJBuHetin.SeptlO.  1974. 


Footnotes:  1-4   -HJi.  12234  proposes  funding  (in  millions)  at  the  ioUowing  levels: 


Total 


"J^OMAS  O'Neill, 

Willis 

Pete    Stark, 

Thompson, 

Edgar. 

Florio,    John 

i,  Helen  Mey- 

Paul   Findley, 

Norm  Mi- 

ROONEY. 

R ANGEL,  James 

James  Collins. 

Abzug,  Wil- 

L^Falce,    Edward 

Jm  Howard. 

permit  States  to 

percent  of  their 

designated  in 

or  upgrading 

facilities  to 

(Unserving  exist - 

a  major  role  in 

services. 

conservation 

of  the  land 

fund.  It  is  de- 

ation  of  exlst- 

facilities  which 

role  in  many 

is  a  logical  ex- 

of  Outdoor 

now  permits  the 

•ehabilitation  of 

many  of 

the  1930's — are 

md  become  un- 

cost  will  be  well 

m*st  State  or  local 


lave  been  made 

superior  value  of 

qecreation.  Those 

go  to  gi-eat 

s\^mming  and  ice- 


1977 „ «300 

1978 „ 450 

1979 „ „ 625 

1980 -J. .— no 

^if* 


Per 
capita 


12.93 

3.35 
3.78 
3.45 
4.46 
4.26 
4.31 
4.68 
4.51 
4.69 
4.88 
6.13 
6.41 
6.26 
8.U 
9.20 


State  side 


$180 

270 
375 

480 


\ 


skating  are  in  essence  outdoor  activities, 
while  basketball,  for  example  is  not.  This 
debate  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
are  actually  delivering  recreation  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level. 

Professional  park  and  recreation  ad- 
ministrators and  planners  reject  such 
arbitrary  distinctions  and  urge  instead 
a  wholistic  approach  which  seeks  to 
adapt  many  different  sports  and  recrea- 
tion activities  to  both  indoor  and  out- 
door usage,  depending  on  climate,  facili- 
ties, and  other  resources  available,  and 
so  forth.  The  goal  is  to  serve  people  and 
to  enrich  their  lives  through  diverse 
experiences. 

I  am  Inserting  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Association 
in  response  to  my  request  for  a  sample 
of  opinion  on  this  amendment  from 
park  and  recreation  administrators 
around  the  coiu»*ry.  Without  exception 
they  favor  it.  I  believe  we  should  listen 
carefully  to  the  expressed  views  of  these 
administrators  who  know  far  more 
about  their  own  needs  than  we  do. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  I  believe  States  should  be 
able  to  decide  whether  or  not,  within 
liniit..s,  they  need  to  use  a  portion  of 
their  funds  to  renovate  exi.sting  facili- 
tie.s.  This  will  benefit  any  State  which 
ha.s  indoor  facilities  whether  pre- 
dominantly rural  or  urban.  It  is  simply 
presumptuous  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent States  from  using  a  reasonable 
portion  of  their  allocation  fdr  their  own 
greatest  needs. 

Critics  of  this  amendment  have  said 
that  it  violates  the  intent  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  This  is  a 
myth.  The  intent  of  the  fund  is  not  just 
for  land  acquisition.  Congress  has  re- 
defined the  purposes  of  the  fund  to 
Include  a  strong  emphasis  both  on  ac- 
quiring and  developing  lands  for  recre- 
ption.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion which  admi.nisters  the  LWC^F  places 
high  priority  on  funding  projects  which 
will  meet  F'lcreation  needs,  whether  or 
not  they  include  land  ocqui-'ition. 


Some  have  suggested  that  Commimlty 
Development  Act  funds  are  a  more  ap- 
propriate source  for  Indoor  recreation 
facilities,  than  the  LWCP.  This  is,  in 
fact,  unrealistic. 

In  1974  the  Commmiity  Development 
Act  abolished  all  former  urban  open 
.space  programs  and  consolidated  fund- 
ing within  an  omnibus  package.  As  ad- 
ministered in  most  municipalities,  CDA 
funds  are  used  for  housing  and  housing - 
related  progi^ams.  Because  parks  and 
recreation  are  low  m  the  priority  scale, 
they  have  received  a  wholly  inadequate 
share  of  the  CDA  funds.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  duiing  the  first  year 
of  funding  5  percent  went  to  parks  and 
recreation;  during  the  second  year  only 
1.9  percent  v.'as  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  a  practical  matter,  in  parks 
and  recreation,  the  fund  is  "the  only 
game  in  town." 

Finally,  this  is  not  an  "open  door" 
amendment  which  will  allow  the  fund  to 
be  raided  for  development  purposes. 
The  language  of  my  amendment  is  quite 
specific  in  requiring  an  existing  indoor 
facility  seeking  funds  to  be  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  delivery  of  quality^ 
recreation  services  within  a  community. 

In  fact,  my  amendment  does  not  open 
thp  fund  at  all  to  additional  develop- 
ment; it  simply  adds  an  additional  di- 
n^fension  of  conservation  to  its  purposes. 
In  this  respect,  it  may  be  thought  of  as 
being  more  conservative  even  than  the 
committee's  proposed  amendment. 

Colleagues  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment include: 

Jonathan  Bingham,  Thomas  ONeh-l. 
Jim  Wright,  Tom  Railsback,  Robert 
Roe,  Yvonne  Burke,  Millicent  Fbw- 
wicK,  Paul  Pindley.  John  La  Paice, 
Richard  Ottinger — if  Sebelius  amend- 
ment fails  to  pass — Stephen  Solarz, 
Helfn  Meyner,  Arner  Mikva,  Barbara 
Jordan,  Fred  Rooney. 

Matthew  McHugh,  Edward  Koch, 
RoDEr^T  Edgar.  Bella  .^bzug,  Charles 
R-iNnEL,  William  Hughes,  Henry  Hyde, 
Thomas  Downey.  Jamk.s  FLO.nio,  Norm 


^ 
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Mineta,  Frank  Thompson,  Pete  Stark, 
Paul  Tsongas,  Jerry  Patterson,  Edward 
Madigan,  James  Scheuer,  Jim  Howard. 

Amendment  No.  3  will  permit  States 
fiexibility  in  their  matching  formula  up 
to  70  percent  in  areas  of  greatest  need 
as  determined  through  the  State  plans 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

My  amendment  will  benefit  many  less 
a£9uent  rural  and  m'ban  communities 
which  cajonot  now  avail  themselves  of 
the  fund  because  of  their  inability  to  pay 
the  matching  ^are.  This  is  particularly 
ti-ue  in  many  poor  rural  commimlties 
and  smaller  urban  areas  which  have  not 
widely  participated  in  the  program  in 
the  p>ast.  Even  though  their  State's  over- 
all allocation  may  increase  in  the  future, 
they  still  will  be  unable  to  participate 
because  of  their  inability  to  come  up  with 
matching  share  of  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost.  Some  larger  urban  areas  are 
also  finding  it  more  difficult  to  par- 
ticipate and  some  have  indicated  that 
they  increased  State  authorization  levels 
imless  there  is  a  more  flexible  Federal 
matching  formula. 

A  further  argimient  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  is  that  no  additional  money 
is  Involved.  States  will  not  receive  any 
more  vmder  my  amendment;  however, 
in  their  planning  process  they  will  be 
able  to  recommend  areas  and  projects 
for  70-30  funding.  This  is  an  important 
flexibility  which  the  States  should  have. 
It  will  greatly  strengthen  the  planning 
process  which  has  been  weak  historically 
and  give  some  incentive  to  States  to 
identify  and  meet  high  priority  needs. 

Finally,  the  present  50-50  match  is 
unusually  high  for  Federal  assistance 
programs  generally.  The  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  has 
compiled  a  list  of  over  19  programs  which 
provide  flexibility  in  the  matching  for- 
mula. I  believe  such  flexibility  should  ap- 
ply to  this  fund  as  well. 

Colleagues  who  are  cosponsoring  these 
amendments  include: 

Ken  Heckler,  Jonathan  Bingham, 
Paul  Findley,  James  Howard,  Abner 
Mikva,  Norm  Mineta,  Barbara  Jordan, 
Robert  Roe,  Yvonne  Burke,  Thomas 
Downey,  Matthew  McHugh,  Helen 
Meyner,  Thomas  Railsback,  Charles 
Rangel,  Fred  Rooney. 

Stephen  Solarz,  Frank  Thompson, 
Pete  Stark,  Millicent  Fenwick,  Wil- 
liam Hughes,  Edward  Koch,  Bella  Abzug, 
Henry  Hyde,  John  LaPalce,  Robert 
Edgar,  Edward  Madigan.  Richard  Ottin- 
ger, Jerry  Patterson,  James  Scheuer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Uke  to  state 
that  I  recognize  that  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  cannot  meet  all  rec- 
reation needs.  But  v/ith  the  modest 
changes  proposed  in  these  amendments 
we  can  make  this  program  far  more  re- 
sponsive. 

All  of  these  amendments  have  received 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  National  Recreation  and  Parks 
Association,  League  for  Conservation 
Legislation,  and  National  League  of 
Cities. 

I  am  inserting  in  full  the  letter  of  sup- 
port received  fnHn  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Association,  the  national 
organization  most  in  touch  with  both  the 
administrators  and  the  constituents  of 


MxQ  parks  and  recreation  facilities  which 
result  from  this  fund. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

KATIOMAL  BeCKEATIOV  AMD 

Park  Assoczatiok, 
Arlington,  Va.,  April  30, 1976. 
Hon.  AmiBEW  MAOinBE, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Representative  Maguire:  We  have 
your  request  for  additional  views  on  your 
proposed  amendment  to  authorize  the  re- 
hablUtation  of  recreation  and  park  faculties, 
utilizing  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
resources. 

We  have  solicited  the  views  of  several  pro- 
fessional park  and  recreation  administrators, 
and  their  personal  views  are  noted  below. 
This,  of  course,  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
statistically  valid  sample  of  opinions  but  It 
does,  we  believe,  reflect  widespread  support 
for  your  proposal: 

James  Hadaway,  General  Manager,  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  Parks,  Los  Angeles, 
Ca.:  "We  eagerly  embrace  the  options  this 
amendment  woiUd  provide.  Central  City  fa- 
cilities are  rapidly  deteriorating." 

Bret  McOinnls,  Supt.  of  Recreation,  Cln- 
ctnnati,  OH.:  "This  amendment  is  right  on 
target.  We  have  Just  finished  a  survey  of 
city-wide  recreation  needs  and  rehabilitation 
of  o\xr  physical  properties  Is  a  high  priority." 

Sy  Oreben,  Director  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, Los  Angeles  County,  CA.:  "Proposal  is 
fully  consistent  with  urban  park  directions." 

David  Towne,  Supt.  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Seattle,  WA.:  "This  is  something  we 
have  been  recommending  for  some  time.  Cltl- 
7en  pressures  are  for  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing facilities.  In  addition  to  new  develop- 
ment." 

Charles  Spears,  Director  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, Nashville,  TN.:  "In  our  metropoli- 
tan area  we  still  have  substantial  land  acqui- 
sition net^s,  but  in  cities  with  limited  land 
options  this  would  be  beneficial." 

Prank  Vaydlk,  Director  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, Kansas  City,  MO.:  "We  need  des- 
perately to  salvage  existing  urban  facilities 
to  restore  environmental  quality." 

Grover  Keeton,  Director  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, Dallas,  Texas:  "We  are  very  active 
in  LWCF  and  have  been  placing  emphasis  on 
land,  land,  land.  The  proposal  would  give  us 
the  option  of  meeting  a  critical  human 
need." 

Sincerely, 

Barrt  S.  Tindali., 
Director,  Public  and  Enmronmental  Affairs. 


National  Reckeation  and 

Park  Association. 
Arlington.  Va.,  April  27. 1976. 
Ron.  Andrew  Maodixe, 
US.  House  of  Revresentatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  MACirntE:  We  liave 
your  request  for  our  views  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

apportionment    among    the   STATES 

A  review  of  LWCF  apportionments,  espe- 
ciaUy  on  a  state-by-state  per  capita  basis, 
clearly  reveals  major  Inequities  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  LWCP  resources.  We  have  long 
supported  efforts  to  reduce  these  inequities 
while  at  the  same  time  applying  the  "hold 
harmless"  concept  to  protect  lesser  populated 
states,  some  of  which  serve  as  recreation 
destinations  few  more  densely  populated 
areas.  These  states  should,  however,  t>enefit 
from  tourism  income. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  26,  1976  to 
Honorable  James  A.  Haley,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we 
supported  the  modified  formula  contained  In 
H.R.  12234,  but  suggested  that  it  should  be- 
come effective  in  the  $176  to  $200  million 
range,    the   present   normal   apportionment 


level,  rather  than  at  $240  mUlion  as  proposed. 
Your  proposal  to  implement  the  revised  for- 
mula when  appropriations  for  state  grants 
reach  $180  million  would,  we  believe,  achieve 
greater  equity.  All  states  would  continue  to 
benefit  substantially  from  LWCF  increases, 
and  moie  densely  popiUated  states  could  re- 
spond more  effectlv<My  to  population-related 
presstires  <m  recreation  resources. 

REHABtLTTATION  OF  RECREATION  FACILITtES 

NRPA  has,  as  early  as  1974,  publicly  sup- 
ported legislation  which  would  make  LWCF. 
resoiuces  avaUable  for  the  development  of 
Indoor  recreation  facilities.  In  our  view  both 
the  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  S27)  and  BR. 
12234  are  unduly  restrictive  In  limiting  the 
use  of  LWCF  monies  to  "shelter"  swimming 
pools  and  ioe  skating  rinks  only. 

The  net  effect  of  this  llmiution  is  the 
Congress  placing  arbitrary  values  on  Ei>ecific 
types  of  recreation.  In  our  view  the  develop- 
ment of  yeax-round  facilities  substantially 
improves  the  cost-effectiveness  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  local  money  spent  to  develop  these 
faculties.  Your  proposal  to  allow  rehsbUita- 
tlon  of  existing  recreation  facilities  has,  in 
our  view,  substantial  merit.  We  support  this 
Initiative. 

We  believe  the  long  standing  arbitrary  defi- 
nition that  artifically  distinguishes  between 
indoor  and  outdoor  faculties  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  recreation  and  leisure  programs 
should  deal  with  recreation  and  leisure  needs 
in  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  way.  We 
should  focus  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
whole  person  and  the  whole  community. 

FLKXlBttrrT   IN   STATE  MATCHING   FORMULA 

NBPA  has  continuously  supported  changes 
in  the  Federal  grant  percentage  for  eligible 
State  and  local  activities.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  and  House  in  1974  and  1975  we 
supported  a  76  percent  Federal/25  percent 
State  matching  formula  which  would  make 
park  and  recreation  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment a  competitive  priority  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs.  Most  recently  we  testified  In 
favor  of  a  70  percent  Federal/30  percent  State 
ratio  for  land  acquisition,  60/40  for  develop- 
ment, and  50/60  for  planning.  Your  proposial 
to  provide  a  change  In  the  matching  formula, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, where  unmet  recreation  needs  are 
identified  is  significant.  We  have  found  num- 
erous instances  where,  becaxise  of  regional  or 
local  socioeconomic  conditions,  public 
agencies  are  financially  unable  to  participate 
in  the  LWCF  program.  WhUe  we  are  not  fuUy 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  problem  nation- 
wide, clearly  there  should  be  Secretarial  dis- 
cretion to  aUow  an  appropriate  response  to 
theso  sitiiations. 

We  hope  you  wiU  find  these  views  helpful. 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

SioNET  G.  LtrrziN, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
a  few  words  about  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor).  In  the  brief  time  of  3  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  served  on 
two  major  committees,  a  select  commit- 
tee and  any  number  of  subcommittees. 
I  do  not  tiiink  I  have  once  found  another 
chairman  his  equal  in  both  courtesy  and 
his  ability  to  imderstand  the  problems 
of  the  individual  members  and  the  need 
to  reconcile  differences  that  occur  in 
committee  and  legislative  debate. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  the  gentle- 
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I  believe  it 
loade  the  remark: 

poUUdan  out  you 


man  from  North 
was  Will  Rogers  who 
Every  time  you  turn 
get  a  worse  one  In. 

I  do  not  know  wl^t  the  voters  of 
North  Carolina  will  d)  in  this  Instance 
but  I  definitely  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carol  na  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us.  1  [e  Is  a  rare  man 
amongst  men  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  we  all  appreciate  his 
service  and  ability,  we  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land In  bidding  the  i  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  I'ayioh)  farewell. 
We  will  miss  him  wh  m  he  leaves  this 
job.  He  has  been  one  a  the  finest  chair- 
man and  fellows  I  have  ever  worked  with 
In  the  House  of  Repr^entatives. 

I  served  on  the  Subcofenmittee  on  Parks 
before  I  took  over  eu  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  lull  committee.  I 
have  always  found  thej  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  be  fiir  and  willing  to 
cooperate  In  every  way] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  bo^  gentleman  for 
these  kind  remarks.  I  h0pe  they  will  both 
support  this  bill  in  the  form  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas]  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  very  able  tnd  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  say  also 
that  I  rise  to  endorse 
be  a  very  good  piece 
think  title  n  of  this  b 
tous  idea  and  one  whi 

nial  Year  should  bring  , „ 

praise  from  the  general  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee and  its  merabershlpj  because  this  bill 
will  set  up  for  the  first  time  a  fund  for 
historic  preservation  a4d  the  fund  shall 
be  derived  not  from  thei  general  funds  of 
tax  sources  as  now,  but  will  be  from  the 
proceeds  from  the  leas  ng  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  leasds,  which  I  think 
really  Is  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Here  we  are  going  tc  divert  whatever 
proceeds  the  Govemmiint  derives  from 
these  leases  that  are  in  a  way  exploiting 
one  natural  resource  and  we  are  poing 
to  use  those  funds  tc  conserve  those 
things  of  historic  worth  and  value.  Judg- 
ing by  what  Is  happening  in  my  district 
and  my  State  of  Texas  ihls  fund  will  en- 
able Americans  in  futu^-e  generations  to 
enjoy  the  heritage  that  our  generation 
has  enjoyed. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  C  hairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  ime. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  mli  lutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mi.  SEXBrRLrea) ,  a 
member  of  our  committ  e. 

Mr.  SEIBERLmo.  Ilr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  foi  yielding.  I  have 
a  prepared  statement  w  Wch  I  will  enter 
into  the  Rkord  at  tie  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  but  let  m ;  just  say  I  think 
that  the  chairman  of  tl  le  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation.  Mr. 
Taylor,  deserves  excepti  onal  commenda- 
tion for  bringing  this  )111  to  the  floor. 
We  all  know  he  has  hat  1  an  outstanding 
record  as  chairman  of  t  le  subcommittee 


7hat  I  consider  to 

[of  legislation.  I 

Is  a  most  felicl- 

1  In  the  Blcenten- 

forth  nothing  but 


and  this  bill  is  really  one  of  the  crowning 
achievements  of  his  career  In  that  posi- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  way  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  without  greatly  expanding 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
We  are  not  even  going  to  be  aJsle  to  ac- 
quire all  the  lands  that  have  been  au- 
thorized for  the  national  park  system 
or  that  the  States  are  willing  to  put  up 
matching  funds  for  unless  we  expand 
this  fund.  The  chairman  worked  It  out 
in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  nm  Into 
anj-  problems  with  respect  to  the  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  it  meets 
the  objections  originally  raised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  a  budg- 
etary standpoint,  and  yet  does  the  Job 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  areas 
for  outdoor  recreation  and  historic  pres- 
ervation. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Tayloh)  for  his  work  In  this  area  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  committee  for  their 
diligence  In  working  out  this  excellent 
piece  of  legislation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12234.  the  bill  to  Increase 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
In  the  93d  Congress  I  Introduced  the 
original  legislation  that  would  have  in- 
creased the  fund,  upon  enactment,  to 
$900  million  a  year.  That  bill  was 
amended  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs but  due  to  the  press  of  business  at 
the  end  of  the  93d  Congress  was  never 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
bin  before  us  today  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  one  passed  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee 2  years  ago.  The  major  difference 
Is  that  the  funding  increase  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  not  begin  to  take  affect 
tmtll  fiscal  year  1978. 

ITie  careful  thought  and  hard  work 
that  the  Interior  Committee  has  put 
Into  this  legislation,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  does  credit  to  the  House.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  committee  to 
increase  the  fund  in  Incremental  steps  is 
a  reasonable  compromise  over  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  and  over  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  which  would  increase  the 
fund  immediately  to  $1  billion  annually. 
I  am  also  delighted  that  the  historic 
preservation  efforts  in  this  Nation  will 
receive,  for  the  first  time,  adequate  as- 
sistance from  the  fund  to  meet  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  on  the  State 
and  local  level. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd.  the  needs  far 
outstrip  the  current  funding  that  is 
available.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation estimates  that  $45.6  billion  Is 
needed  to  meet  State  and  local  park  and 
recreation  needs  over  the  next  15  years. 
At  the  current  level  of  the  fund,  only 
$2.7  billion— 12  percent — would  be  avail- 
able. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Out- 
door Recreation  liaison  officers,  the 
State  ofSclals  who  administer  the  land 
and  water  conservation  funds,  recently 
surveyed  their  members  and  found  that 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  there  wsre 


674  projects,  valued  at  $80  million,  await- 
ing funding  across  the  country.  The 
sm^ey  further  revealed  that  within  1 
year  of  notice,  liaison  ofBcers  would  ac- 
tivate one-half  billion  dollars  worth  of 
projects,  if  the  Federal  fimds  were  avail- 
able. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  tills  year  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resomces 
was  forced  to  tmn  down  126  local  proj- 
ects representing  $16.4  million  In  re- 
quests, money  that  the  local  governments 
had  committed  to  park  acquisition  and 
development.  The  State  Itself  could  have 
matched  $7  to  $8  million  more.  Yet  Ohio 
received  only  $6.6  million  from  the  fund 
of  which  over  two-thirds  went  to  local 
governments  to  aid  75  projects. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Rhodes,  expressing  his 
support  for  the  legislation: 

Office  or  the  Oovernor, 
Colunibus,  Ohio,  April  21,  197S. 
Hon.  John  F.  Bsiberling,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

I>E.\B  Representative  Seibeblikg:  1  am 
writing  to  you  In  regard  to  the  proposed 
amentlment  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Pund  Act  (H.R.  12234) . 

Daring  the  past  decade,  the  Fund  has 
greatly  helped  Ohio  to  Increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  public  outdoor  recreation  for 
Its  citizens  and  visitors.  Ohio  has  received 
a  total  Federal  reimbursement  of  $44J|  mil- 
lion which  represents  a  total  project  amount 
of  $89.6  million.  More  than  450  projects  have 
been  funded.  These  projects,  by  both  our  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  local  gov- 
ernments, are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

However,  there  are  always  more  applica- 
tions for  worthy  projects  than  there  are  Fed- 
erally allocated  funds.  This  fiscal  year  we 
were  able  to  fund  75  local  projects.  However, 
126  projects  seeking  over  $16,000,000  had  to 
be  denied  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio,  to  support  this  amendment  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
including  the  state  distribution  formula 
which  allocates  Increased  fv.nds  to  the  four- 
teen most  populous  states. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

HISTORIC     PEESEEVATION 

The  needs  are  even  more  tremendous 
for  historic  preservation  efforts.  State 
and  local  funding  needs — and  these  are 
dollars  that  they  could  actually  have 
spent — ^were  over  $214  million  in  fiscal 
year  1976  alone,  yet  they  received  only 
$20  million,  less  than  10  percent.  Indeed, 
over  the  life  of  the  preservation  fund, 
grants  to  States  have  totaled  $61.2  mil- 
lion— an  average  of  only  $6  million  a 
year  for  the  entire  United  States.  Many 
of  our  Nation's  historic  treasures  have 
been  lost  forever  simply  because  the 
funds  were  qot  tiiere  to  identify,  restore, 
and  preserve  them. 

This  year.  Ohio  received  278  applica- 
tions totaling  OT'er  $14  million  In  his- 
toric preservation  projects.  The  State 
only  received  $700,000  in  Federal  funds 
and  consequently  was  able  to  assist  only 
38  projects.  One  that  was  not  funded  Is 
of  particular  concern  to  me  and  the  peo- 
ple I  represent.  It  Is  a  historic  covered 
bridge  in  the  heart  of  the  new  C^uyahoga 
Valley  National   Recreation  Area.  The 
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bridge,  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  and  the  only  covered 
bridge  left  In  the  county,  was  devastated 
in  a  flood  last  year.  The  people  of  the 
Akron  and  CHeveland  area  have  rallied  to 
raise  funds  for  its  restoration.  The  esti- 
mated cost  to  restore  It  is  over  $100,000. 
Without  some  Federal  funding,  however, 
it  may  prove  Impossible  to  restore  the 
bridge  and  the  Nation  will  have  lost  sm- 
other example  of  Its  historic  heritage. 

NEED     FOB     LAKD     ACOUrSmON 

I  have  several  other  concerns  which 
I  would  like  to  address  regarding  use  of 
the  land  and  water  consei'vation  fund 
by  the  States,  particularly  regarding 
land  acquisition.  The  original  impetus 
for  establishing  this  fund  came  from  a 
recognition  that  the  land  and  water  base 
for  recreation  was  rapidly  being  lost  to 
development.  Congress  therefore  estab- 
lished this  fund  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encourasing  States  to  set  aside 
land  so  that  Americans  would  have  ade- 
quate resources  for  their  recreation 
needs. 

Congress  did  not  write  into  the  original 
legislation  specific  language  which  would 
require  the  fund  to  be  used  primarily  for 
acquisition  because  in  some  States  land 
acquisition  was  not  a  pressing  need,  and 
those  States  wished  to  develop  existing 
resources.  The  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee continues  that  tradition  of  giving 
States  maximum  flexibility  in  use  of  the 
fund.  Indeed,  with  a  new  sheltered  facil- 
ity provision,  we  have  increased  that 
flexibility. 

It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that  in  ad- 
ministering this  fund,  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  and  the  States  should 
not  lose  sight  of  its  original  purpose. 
States  .should  be  encouraged  to  Inventory 
and  assess  their  land  and  water  resource 
base,  and  to  use  the  fund  to  insure  that 
future  generations  will  have  sufficient 
space  for  their  recreation  needs  by  pur- 
chasing land  and  water  areas  before  they 
are  lost  to  development. 

Land  acquisition  for  parks  Is  partic- 
ularly essential  in  and  around  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  where  the  vast  majority  of 
our  Nation's  people  spend  most  of  their 
lives.  The  energy  crisis  has  added  urgency 
to  the  need  for  more  parkland  for  urban 
regions.  As  open  space  in  urban  areas  is 
increasingly  lost  to  development,  some 
of  it  must  be  preserved  now  or  it  will  be 
gone  forever.  Inflation  adds  to  the  cost 
of  such  land — in  some  areas  upward  of 
15  to  20  percent  per  year — and  so  It 
makes  economic  sense  to  buy  the  land 
now  before  it  Is  priced  out  of  reach  for 
recreation  purposes. 

The  need  for  urban  area  parkland  Is 
so  severe  that  this  year  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee added  to  the  bill  a  provision  for  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of 
potential  urban  parks.  The  purpose  is  to 
analyze  the  needs  and  reviev/  the  re- 
sources that  are  available  in  and  around 
our  cities  to  meet  those  needs.  Profes- 
sionals in  the  park  and  recreation  field 
call  these  site  specific  studies,  and  the 
committee  does  indeed  mean  for  this  re- 
view to  be  very  specific.  In  the  past,  a  few 
such  studies  have  been  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  the  most  notable  was  the 
one  In  the  late  1960's  by  the  National 
Park  Service  which  led  to  the  establish- 


ment of  the  Gateway  and  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Areas  In  New  Y«:k 
and  San  Praiicisco,  and  the  C.  It  O.  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  In  Wlftshlngton, 
D.C.,  and  the  pi-oposed  Chattachoochee 
River  National  Recreation  Area  In  At- 
lanta. Although  not  all  of  the  areas  to  be 
studied  would  necessarily  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service — 
many  may  well  be  better  served  by  State 
or  local  management — ^the  Service  has 
the  kind  of  professional  park  planning 
expertise  and  experience  that  can  make 
the  study  a  truly  meaningful  and  useful 
document. 

A  related  concern  involves  use  of  the 
fund  for  conservation  purposes.  Despite 
it.-;  name,  the  State  side  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fond  Is  geared, 
through  the  State  recreation  planning 
process,  to  recreation  needs,  and  not  to 
conservation  needs.  These  are  not  always 
the  same.  Preserving  the  habitat  of  an 
endangered  species,  for  example,  is  a 
conservation  need  for  which  the  rec- 
reation benefits  may  be  relatively  small. 
Both  BOR  and  the  States  should  under- 
stand that  the  use  of  the  f'md  for  such 
rurposes  is  both  permitted  and  encour- 
aged. 

A  pai-ticular  sort  of  land  resource  on 
which  we  might  wish  to  focus  State  ac-. 
qulsltlons  is  national  landmarks.  Iliese 
important  areas  are  given  only  nominal 
protection  by  this  designation.  States 
should  be  encouraged,  where  necessary, 
to  use  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd  to  preserve  these  areas  from  deg- 
radation and  aestructlon.  This  would 
be  an  excellent  refiection  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  protecting  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary's  contin- 
gency fund — the  5  percent  set  aside  for 
special  emergencies — should  be  used  pri- 
marily for  acquisition  and  not  develop- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
past  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
has  stressed  acquisition  in  the  use  of  the 
contingency  fund.  However,  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  reported  that  such 
funds  were  used  for  political  purposes, 
to  gain  favor  for  the  administration.  This 
Is  deplorable.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office,  at  the  request  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  will  soon  begin  a  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program.  I  Intend  to 
request  that,  among  other  things,  GAO 
review  the  Interior  Department's  use  of 
the  contingency  fund,  to  assin-e  that  it  Is 
indeed  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  Intended. 

NATIONAI,  SUPPORT  FOR  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12234  has  received 
wide  support  nationwide.  In  1974,  after 
introducing  my  original  bill  to  Increase 
the  land  and  water  conservatlewi  fund, 
I  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  each  State 
asking  for  their  views  on  the  program. 
I  received  replies  from  42  States.  They 
unanimously  endorsed  raising  the  fund 
to  at  least  $900  million  a  year  and  many 
offered  suggestions  for  improving  the 
program,  several  of  which  were  Incor- 
porated into  the  version  passed  by  the 
Interior  Committee. 

I  recently  requested  a  number  of  na- 
tional organizations  to  provide  me  with 
their  views  on  the  proposed  legislation. 


I  would  like  io  insert  llhelr  letter  of 
response  Into  me  reccr<^at  this  point, 
as  It  clearly  doauments  tn<«  need  for  in- 
creasing the  fund  and  I^ustrates  the 
broad  support  fo\this  bill  nationwide: 
^^-^^..^AJmn.  27,  1978. 
To :  Honorable  John  F.  SetSerllng,  XJS.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Re:  Views  on  HJEt.  12234. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  views  on 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and 
Historic  Preservation  Act  amendments,  aev-  • 
eral  organleatlons  discussed  the  vartovis  as- 
pects of  H.R.  12234  and  other  anticipated 
amendments. 

As  many  of  us  have  previously  testified,  we 
strongly  support  the  principal  aspects  of  H,R. 
12234 — increasing  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Incrementally  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  $800  millton.  and  estabUshlng 
a  historic  preservation  fund,  tncreasltig  in- 
crementally to  9100  million  in  FY  80. 

The  record  of  Land  aud  Water  Coaser>a- 
tion  Fund  Act  and  Historic  Preservation  Act 
implementation  clearly  sets  them  above 
many  other  Federal  efforts.  Over  the  last  ten 
years  for  instance,  LWCF  resovu-ces  have 
aided  over  13,500  state  and  local  park  plan- 
ning, acquisition  and  development  projects. 
State  and  local  governments  have  matehed 
this  Federal  ccnnmltment. 

Public  demand  for  paric  and  recreation  re- 
sources continues  at  a  high  level.  In  1976,  Na- 
tional Park  System  recreation  visits  exceeded 
200  million;  state  park  visits  exceeded  550 
million;  and  use  of  local  park  and  recreation 
resources  exceeded  2  bUllon  visits. 

This  demand  translates  directly  Into  fund- 
ing needs.  After  consultatlor  with  54  state 
outdoor  recreation  liaison  oflScers  In  1974,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  estimated  that 
S45.6  billion  would  be  necessary  to  meet  state 
aud  local  park  and  recreation  capital  projec- 
tions over  a  15-year  period.  This  means  a  £23 
billion  LWCF  demand.  At  the  current  au- 
thorized level  ($300  million)  over  the  remain- 
ing statutory  life  of  LWCF.  only  $2.7  billion 
or  12  percent  of  these  dollars  will  be  avail- 
able. 

The  Federal  LWCF  demand  Is  also  substan- 
tial, and  BOR  estimated  that  92.9  biUlon  Is 
necessary  to  meet  current  known  and  esti- 
mated funding  needs.  For  instance,  in  1975 
an  estimated  $6S3  million  was  needed  to  ccai- 
pleto  acquisition  In  authorized  areas  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Forest  Service,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  aud  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Over  $1.4  billion  is  needed  to 
purchase  National  Forest  System  and  Na- 
tional Park  System  inholdlngs,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  pending  or  proposed  legislation 
exceeds  9550  million. 

Histcria  preservatiou  funding  needs  are 
equally  substantial.  Grants  to  state  aud 
local  governments  for  planning,  stabilization 
and  restoration  of  historic  preservation  have 
totaled  only  $61.2  million  since  1966,  while 
identified  state  and  local  funding  estimates 
for  FY  76  alone  exceeded  9214  million. 

The  LWCP  Is  now  funded  In  part  through 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  and  royally 
receipts  and  the  historic  preservation  fund 
would  also  be  supported  from  these  national 
resources  now  totaling  about  93  bllUon 
annually.  It  is  appropriate,  we  believe,  to 
re-Invest  these  revenues  in  other  natural  and 
c\iltural  resource  programs  providing  long- 
term  pubUc  benefits. 

While  some  of  the  tindersigned  organlza- 
tlous  differ  on  other  proposed  aokendments, 
we  are  united  In  our  suppwrt  for  the  LWCF 
and  historic  preservation  fund  authorization 
levels  proposed  in  HJl.   12234. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

XJ.8.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Sierra  Club. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

The  Natiu*  Conservancy. 

North  American  Wildlife  Federatton. 
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c  f  County  Park  and 


America. 

Natural  Resources. 

ai^d  Park  Association. 

Counties. 

r  State  Park  Direc- 

Histltute. 

State  Legislatures, 
tlon. 
State  Outdoor  Rec- 


Fedeiatlon 
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Ml-.  Chairman,  it 
3f  pleasure  to  rise 


Matlonal  Association 
Recreation  Officials. 

Izaak  Walton  League  o: 

Citizens  Committee  oi 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

National  Recreation 

Preeerration  Action. 

National  Association  of 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

National  Association 
tors. 

WUdllfe  Management 

Sport  Fishing  Institute . 

National  Conference  o: 

National  WUdlife 

National  Assoclatlou  o1 
reation  Liaison  Officers. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  jciiairniian,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foitila  (Mr.  GoLDWATEi  • 

Mr.  GOLDWATER, 
gives  meKa  great  deal 
in  supporrof  H.R.  12134.  the  Land  and 
Conservation  Fund  An  endments  of  1976. 
There  are.  as  each  ol 
federally  fxmded  progrjams  that  have  be 
come  riddled  with  wtiste.  mismanage- 
ment, and  confusion.  £  ome  of  these  pro 
grams  have  become  counterproductive 
Such  is  not  the  case  'nth  the  land  and 
water  conservation  pre  gram. 

Through  a  matchin;  grant  approach, 
the  land  and  water  con  servation  program 
has  permitted  all  50  States  to  join  with 
the  Federal  Govemi^ent 
areas  of  local  and  reg;  onal  value  for  use 
as  open  spaces,  parkp,  and  recreation 
areas.  As  a  matter  of 
has  been  so  successfil  that  there  is  a 
substantial  backlog  ol  meritorious  pro- 
posals that  are  awaitir  g  only  the  Federal 
matching  funds  so  that  they  can  be 
completed. 

It  is  this  backlog.  )lus  the  desire  of 
both  the  Congress  anq  the  States  to  ex- 
pand historic  preservation  programs  and 
undertake  park  and  recreation  projects 
of  larger  scope  and  ut  lity  that  is  behind 
this  bUl. 

The  program  was  ci  eated  in  1964  and 
provided  for  an  annual  authorization 
level  of  $300  million;  ( 0  percent  of  those 
moneys  were  reserved  to  the  States  and 
localities.  40  percent  to  Federal  agen- 
cies— including  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice— for  use  in  acquiring  and  developing 
outdoor  recreation  lands.  The  sources  for 
the  funds  are:  Reverues  from  Federal 
surplus  property  sales;  motorboat  fuel 
taxes;  and  a  portion  i>f  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  -evenues.  The  rev- 
enues from  the  OC^  leases  have  in- 
creased greatly  over  thie  last  several  years 
and  stand  to  substantially  accelerate  the 
ability  of  the  fimd  to  iissist  the  States  in 
acquliing  open  space]  and  recreational 
areas,  particularly  in  and  around  our 
major  urban  areas. 

I  want  to  speak  loij  a  moment  to  the 
funding  level  increas4s  and  State  share 
ratios.  When;  I  testifl^  before  the  Parks 
Subcommittee  on  a  bi^l  I  had  introduced 
to  increase  the  fundirfe  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  program,  I  expressed 
deep  concern  for  ilooiing  the  fimd  with 
too  much  money  too Jqulckly.  Measured 
increases  in  the  funding  levels  will  en- 
courage the  States  anp  localities  to  con- 
tinue to  propose  onljr  the  most  needed 
or  meritorious  project  i.  My  bill  proposed 
increases  spread  ovei  several 
that   the   States  anc 


^J 


years  so 
localities   would 


have  a  chance  to  adjust  to  the  increases 
and  set  their  priorities.  Further,  a 
phased  increase  approach  also  permits 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  land  and  water  program  to  be  util- 
ized effectively.  The  land  and  water  con- 
servation ^fund  program  not  only  permits 
but  encourages  State  and  local  control 
and  plamiing  for  any  project  under- 
taken. The  program  lets  these  units  of 
government,  rather  than  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, determine  the  project,  do  the 
planning,  determine  the  land  use  re- 
quirements, and  be  responsible  for  the 
basic  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
result.  This  is  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion at  its  best.  Thus,  I  am  in  full  support 
of  the  bill's  provisions  that  provide  for 
no  increases  in  fiscal  year  1977,  a  $150 
million  increase  in  fiscal  year  1978,  a  $325 
million  increase  in  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
$500  million  increases  in  fi.scal's  1980  and 
1981. 

Regarding  the  changes  in  State  share 
ratios,  several  States  have  a  severe  need 
for  open  space  and  recreational  parks 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  major  concen- 
tration of  people.  California,  and  par- 
ticularly southern  Calif oniia,  is  no  ex- 
ception. In  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area 
there  is  no  major  park  or  open  space 
or  recreational  area.  What  is  needed  is 
an  area  that  would  be  within  urban 
transportation  commuting  distance  and 
could  serve  6  to  8  mUlion  people.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  land  and  be- 
cause of  the  7  percent  share  limit  that 
is  currently  in  operation,  no  State  like 
California  and  no  major  metropolitan 
area  like  Los  Angeles  could  afford  to  be- 
gin or  continue  an  urban  park  and  open 
space.  The  change  in  the  proportional 
State  share  ratio  from  7  to  10  percent 
will  enable  States  and  localities  with 
high  urban  concentrations  of  population 
to  save  some  of  the  remaining  undevel- 
oped areas  for  open  space,  parks,  and 
recreational  areas. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  lo- 
cated in  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  a 
prime  example.  These  moimtains  con- 
tain the  last  major  undeveloped  land  in 
the  greater  Los  Angeles  region.  Neither 
the  State  nor  the  local  governments  have 
been  able  to  date  to  acquire  and  pre- 
serve significant  portions  of  those 
mountains  for  recreational  use  by  the 
whole  population.  Between  the  funding 
level  increases  and  the  increase  in  the 
maximum  percentage  any  one  State  may 
receive  from  the  fund,  it  will  be  possible 
when  ftiis  bill  becomes  law  for  such  areas 
to  be  px'eserved  or  for  preservation  to 
begin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.s  important  leg- 
islation. The  States  and  localities  need 
additional  funding  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  program.  This  bill 
provides  the  additional  funds.  It  does 
so  in  a  balanced,  measured,  intelligent 
way.  I  support  the  biU  and  luge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  ,  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tlils 
legislation.  I  had  the  privilege  to  make 


some  contribution  to  this  legislation  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  recommend  the  figures 
which  appear  in  the  provision  for  his- 
torical preservation. 

The  preservation  of  our  historic  sites 
which  contain  so  much  of  our  heritage 
is  most  important  to  generations  yet  to 
come.  We  can  do  no  less  than  preserve 
the  historic  areas  of  oiu-  country  in  order 
that  they  may  be  understood  and  enjoyed 
by  future  generations  even  as  we  have 
had  the  opportunity.  The  testimony  com- 
ing before  oiu*  subcommittee  from  the 
various  States  who  sent  representatives 
to  testify  on  this  bill  was  to  the  effect 
that  most  States  of  the  Union  were  in  a 
position  to  spend  more  money  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  historical  preservation 
than  was  available  in  matching  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  so  I  am 
suie  that  all  States  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  additional  money  tliat 
is  contained  in  this  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  on 
the  full  committee  for  perfecting  this  bill, 
and  I  want  to  urge  all  Membei*s  to  give 
it  their  full  support. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  this 
day  which  wotdd  assure  more  adequate 
funding  for  important  parks  projects 
throughout  this  coimtry,  and  establish  a 
program  for  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  across  the  Nation. 
Through  passage  of  H.R.  12234,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  restate  America's 
commitment  to  providing  support  for  our 
National,  State,  and  local  parks  programs 
with  Federal  assistance.  This  is  especi£illy 
important  at  a  time  when  leisui-e  time 
and  recreational  activities  are  more 
available  to  our  citizens  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  also  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
vitalize our  program  of  historic  preser- 
vation of  sites  and  structures  which  are 
in  danger  of  being  lost  to  future  gener- 
ations who  can  benefit  from  these  parts 
of  our  rich  heritage. 

There  are  two  major  parts  of  the  bill 
we  are  considering.  Title  I  would  increase 
in  incremental  steps  the  authorization 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
from  the  present  $300  million  to  $800 
million  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  be- 
yond. 

The  fund  was  established  in  1965  to 
provide  support  for  the  States  and  Fed- 
eral Government  in  outdoor  recreation 
acquisition  and  development.  Revenues 
are  derived  from  the  Federal  motorboat 
fuel  taxes  and  mineral  receipts  from  de- 
velopment of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  the  principal  source  of  income  for 
the  fimd.  These  revenues  have  increased 
over  the  past  several  years,  averaging 
over  $4  billion  per  anntun. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  1976.  it  is 
expected  that  om-  revenues  from  devel- 
opment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
will  total  approximately  $8  billion.  This 
is  a  substantial  increase  as  for  previous 
years  we  have  had  the  following  approxi- 
mate total  receipts  from  OCS  develop- 
ment: 

[In  bUlions] 

Fiscal  year  1975 $3.5 

Fiscal  year  1974 ^ : 6.8 
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Fiscal  year  1973 - - 2.9  Shelf  receipts  were  designated  for  this  authorized  to  be  included  in  tiie  natiraial 

Fiscal  year  1972 0.6  ugg^  These  receipts  are  expected  to  in-  park  system,  but  not  yet  aoquired,  is  now 

Fiscal  year  1971 — 1-3  crease  significantly  over  the  next  decade  estimated  to  be  more  than  $500  million. 

Since  fiscal  year  1971  when  the  au-  as  a  result  of  additional  OCS  develop-  Recreation  land  acquisition  needs  wlth- 

thorization  for  the  land  and  water  con-  ment.  in  the  national  forests  are  estimated  to 

servation  fund  was  set  at  $300  million.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  availability  of  these  exceed  $1  billion. 

each     year     the     OCS      contribution  vast  resources  to  the  fund,  the  level  of        As  of  the  end  of  Pdiruary  1976,  my 

amounted  to  about  $250  million  of  the  response  from  State  and  local  govern-  state  of  Hawaii  had  received  a  total  of 

total.  However  with  the  projected  twin  ments  to  this  program  has  now  far  ex-  $ii  7  mlUion  in  76  grants  for  planning, 

increases  in  the  authorization  level  of  ceeded  the  capacity  of  the  fund  at  its  acquisition,  and  development  of  parks, 

the  fund  and  the  receipts  from  OCS  de-  presently  authorized  leveL  A  recent  sur-  ^his  means  a  total  allocation  of  resources 

velopment.  we  can  expect  that  future  vey  pointed  out  that  some  $600  miUxon  j j^^  FWeral  and  local  sourees  of  $23.5  • 

contributions  from  Outer   Continental  worth  of  projects  at  the  State  and  local  ^^^10^.  These  funds  have  been  of  great 

Shelf  receipts  will  hicrease  as  well.  levels  could  be  activated  were  the  funds  ^^  \^^f^  value  to  the  people  of  all 

Matching  grants  are  available  from  authorized,  a  figure  all  the  more  impres-                      *  coimtles  In  Hawau  The  al- 

the  fund  for  planning,  acquisition,  and  sive  when  one  considers  that  for  every  ?l?SL'TrS^''?n  Uif^^^^ 

development  of  outdoor  recreation  lands.  Federal  dollar  committed  to  this  pro-  Jj^^Ts^^t^tiS  incL^  to  tS 

The  extent  of  the  Federal  commitment  gram,  another  dollar  must  be  committed  '^^nTn^  J^,.X7^w^t^ 

to  reinvest  in  national  resources  of  last-  locally  under  the  50/50  matching  grant  availability  of  funds  to  Hawaii. 

Ing  benefit  to  the  pubUc  was  clearly  program.                                                             The  following  is  a  list  of  all  projects 

stated  when,  in  1968,  Outer  Continental  At  the  Federal  level,  Uie  cost  of  lands  funded  in  Hawaii  with  these  funds: 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FOND-ASSISTANCE  TO  STATtS  (HAWAII) 


Project  titie 


tpoRsar 


Aaiowrt 


Oito 
a^ravad 


K^paa  B«ach  Park County  of  Kauai 

Hanapepe  Salt  Pond  Beach  Pvk do 

Kekaha  Beach  Park do ___ 

Onekahakaha  BcKb  Park ito ._.__« 

Spancer  Baach  Park.. de __.„. 

Kepaniwaj  Botanical  Garden  Com-    Couaty  of  Maiij __„.. 

plex. 

Waimanalo  Beach  Park CftyaodCouirtvorHonoMu 

HaleiwaSoiall  Boat  Harbor DiviaMNi  of  Harbors 

Pearl  Harbor  Park City  and  County  o<  Honolulu 

Wailua  River  Stale  Park Dapartmant  of  Land  and  Natural 

Rasourcas. 

Do do 

Walaiiapinapa  State  ^ffc do 

Mauna  Kea  State  Park do 

State  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan Department   of    Plannini   and 

Economic  Development. 

Koko  Head  Sandy  Baach  Park CHy  and  Coanty  of  Homhilu 

Molokai  Swimming  Pool County  of  Meat 

Coconut  island  Beacfi  Park County  of  Hawaii 

Pearl  Harbor  Park City  and  County  of  Homduhi 

Poipu  Beach  Park ConityofKaoai 

Pokai  Bay  Beach  Park City  aod  County  of  Honoluto 

Hapuna  Beach  State  Park... Dnartment  of  Land  and  Natural 

nsoofces. 

Do -do 

Haleiwa  Small  Boat  Harbor. Department  of  Transportatian... 

Kahaluu  Beach  Park Coonty  of  Hawaii 

Kalihikai  Beach  Park Coiiaty  of  Kasai 

Waimea  Park  Tennis  Court. CouatyefHawai 

Punaiuu  Bead)  Park. .„ CityandCoontyof  Honoloto 

Kamehameha  Park  Tennis  Court...  County  of  Hawaii 

Sunset  Beach  Playground CityaBdCoantjrofHoiuMu 

Hanamaulu  Beach  Park Coorrtyof  Kaoa? 

Hoolulu  Park  Tennis  Court County  ol  Hawaii 

Punalu  Beach  Park do 

WaiohinePark dd 

Wailupe  Beadi  Park Otj  and  County  ¥  HoneMu.... 

Halaiwa-Wailua  Beacli  Park do. 

Waimea  Bay  Beach  Park do _ 

Hookena  Beach  Park County  of  Hawan 

Kolekola  Boacb  Park ..do 

StateComp.  Outdoor  Rec.  Plan...  Departaunt  of    Plaoninc  and 

Economic  Development 

Laupahoehoa  Beach  Park. County  of  Hawaii 

Maunalua  &iy  Beach  Park City  and  County  of  Honolulu 


Apr.  15,1966 

DOl 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


7.  Ml 

13,255 
75,658 
72,250 
82.765 


62,231  Apr.  30,196S 

142,800  July  23.19C6 

134,951  Nov.    7,1966 

168,688  May  25,1967 

15,402  Do. 

83,640  Oct  25,1966 

149,940  Oct  22,I9GE 

82,524  Dec  21,1966 


98,666 
127.695 
75.465 
95,563 
13,431 
43.824 
53,812 

19.219 

79.738 

16,203 

44.431 

22,174 

34,975 

24,643 

48,296 

61,892 

13,395 

11,526 

9,099 

J19.880 

150,545 

64,576 

151,723 

22,251 

43.258 

17.804 
87,511 


Feb.  22,1967 
Feb.  23.1967 
Aut  29, 1967 
Sept  5,1967 
A«.  31, 1967 
S^)t  5,1967 
Sept  13, 1967 

Saptl2.1967 
Mar.  18. 1968 
Sept  14, 1967 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec.  30, 1967 
Sept  14, 1967 

Do. 
Feb.    2.1968 
Sept  15, 1967 

Do. 
Feb.  27,1970 
Feb.  20, 1969 
Apr.  3,1970 
June  15. 1970 
June  30, 1970 

Nov.  20,1970 
Nov.  25,1970 


nofad  Mm 


PnjfoLx 


Amount 


Date 
approvad 


Nouano  Pai  Slate  Patli DIvisiofl  of  State  Pwki- 

Kaiami  Baacb  Paili City  a*  MMi 

KamaolcB*aciiPark2Hd3 do 

Kawailoa  Beach  Park City  and  County  of  Honolulu... 

Ucy  Wriflit  Pafk Owntyof  Kauai 

WahiawaFioiiiwatar  Stain  Pafk...  Dapaitwut  of    PlBanii«  and 

franiiMir  DuwiopnianL 

Waimanalo  Bay  State  Park do 

HapunaBoKli  State  Park.  piMi  II.  DaMrtmuaturiandairilMafal 

Sand  Island  State  Park 

Spencar  Beach  Park,  phase  H 


Peperteient  of  Parks  and  Rac- 


James  Kealoha  Beach  Park de. 

Koko  Head  Dialrict  Park City  and  Ceonty  of  HenoMn 

Kanaeha  Dialrict  Park * 

Kamiloiki  Comauinity  Parit de 

Haena  State  Park Department  oTtaod  and  Natural 


Hanatei  Baach  Peril CeM^etl 

Leleiwi  Beech  Par* County  of  Hawaii. 

Kafauhii  Commtnily  Part.  pfeiN    Comunily  of  Maui 

'-A- 
Aina  Kaina  Beach  Park City  aad  County  efHeneMu.... 

Sunaet  Beach  Park . de 

Ewa  Beach  CoiiinianHy  Pert .de _ 

Hawaii  Outdoor  Aacreaiion  PliB...  Dagartnaetol   Plaaaiai  and 

JanMS  Kealoha  Beech  Park,  phesa    Ceenty  of  Hemii 
It 

Anini  Beach  Park Ownty  of  Kasai.. 

Anahela  Beech  PMk. lii- 

Puhi  Park  DaiaJapmeat de 

Kaiewai  Park  AcQvisitien do ..... . 

Waihee  Beech  Perk. „..  County  of  Maui 

Kapaa  Ballnrt County  o(  KauaL 

Paipo  Beach  Park ^do. 

Aioe  Haioa  Beech  Park. CNy  and  Ceenty  at  NonoMa.... 

Kanaha  Baech  ParlL. CeBeteofMeel — 

Hana  Boat  Lauachiag  Ramp Depaitaent  of  Traospoitatioa... 

Heeia  Slate  Park Department  of  land  and  Natural 

Pearl  Ridga  Park City  and  County  ol  HonoUiJu 


210,600 
19,409 
44.845 
52,000 
28.190 

156,000 

239.200 
494,000 

562. 536 
80.600 

650,000 
262.777 
424,607 
90,438 
125,  245 

210.600 
608.340 
623,686 

494,000 
96,525 
80,199 
80.000 


Mar.  17, 1971 
Feb.  22, 1971 

Do. 
June  29. 1971 
June  30, 1971 

Do. 

Do. 
Sept  3,1976 

Aug.  23, 1971 
Feb.    4.1972 

Mar.  3,1972 
June  1,1972 
June  30, 1972 
Aug.  7.1972 
July  27.1972 

Jan.  2.1973 
Dec  13. 1972 
Jan.     2,1973 

Mar.    6,1973 
Mar.  20, 1973 
1.1973 
30,1973 


Mar. 
J 


292,240  June  6,1973 


69.390 
93.340 
55.557 

118.614 
45.037 

276,169 
34.996 

133,120 

188.139 

53,040 

1,055,860 


June  29, 1973 

do 

de 

Sept  25, 1973 
Apr.  8, 1974 
June  28. 1974 
June  27, 1974 
Oct.  29,1974 
Feb.  26.1975 
June  30. 1975 


245. 180  Nov.  13. 1975 


Tatall9G6lhre«d>>ar.31, 
1976 


11,778,314 


TiUe  n  of  this  legislation  establishes 
an  additional  fund  for  historic  preserva- 
tion purposes,  drawing  its  revenue  com- 
pletely from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing  program,  and  replacing  the  au- 
thorization section  In  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1966. 

Here,  again,  the  response  to  the  avail- 
ability of  this  money  for  historic  pres- 
ervaticMi  far  exceeds  the  current  author- 
ized funding  level  of  $24.4  million  per 
annum.  Spurred  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Bicentennial,  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed suid  very  legitimate  interest  in 
preserving  historic  properties  now  being 
lost  daily  to  other  uses  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds  for  their  preservation  from  de- 
cay or  outright  destruction. 

Hawaii  has  received  grants  under  the 


1966  act  totaling  $1,155,310  for  the  pe- 
riod running  to  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  transition  quarter  to 
fiscal  year  1977.  In  fiscal  year  1976  alone, 
such  grants  total  $311,920.  However, 
grant  applications  for  the  current  year 
have  requested  far  more — more  than 
$4.5  mlUioiL  The  experiences  of  other 
States  are  similar. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  assure  an 
adequate  allocation  of  Federal  resources 
to  these  programs  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  12234, 
legislation  to  provide  increased  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  national  parklands. 

It  is  fitting  that  Congress  should,  in 


this  our  Bicentennial  year,  seek  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  acres  that  are  to 
be  preserved  In  a  condition  as  closely 
related  to  that  In  which  they  were  200 
years  ago.  Though  frontiers  may  no 
longer  exist,  in  a  physical  sense,  passage 
of  this  bill  would  Insure,  that,  for  genera- 
ticms  to  come,  Americans  will  be  able  to 
visit,  enjoy  and  experience  wlldemess 
lands — to  breathe  clean  air  and  wander 
in  grassy  meadows. 

Current  and  past  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  awed  by  our  parks  In 
California,  such  as  Redwood  National 
Park,  the  slopes  of  Mount  Shasta,  and 
Death  Valla's  poignant  des<dation. 

"Hiese  and  many  laan  sites  of  wonder 
are  sdready  protected.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  the  need  Is"  growing  to  place  more 
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land  in  trust  for  todaji's  populace  and 
future  descendentfi. 

No  substantial  additions  have  been 
made.  In  recent  years,  to  the  national 
parks.  This  is  not  due  to  i  lack  of  suitable 
lands — it  is  due  to  a  de  irth  of  funding. 
There  is  land  that  shouli  [  be,  needs  to  be, 
designated  as  parkland-  -but  the  money 
is  not  presently  available 

It  would  be  on  the  ore  er  of  a  national 
embarrassment  if  Congi  sss  does  not  ap- 
propriate the  increased  f  judlng  that  this 
bill  asks. 

With  a  continuing  incease  in  concern 
for  environmental  safety  being  evidenced 
throughout  the  country,  we  face  the  dis- 
tinct irony  of  losing  ou*  most  valiiable 
natural  lands,  because  Congress,  the 
agent  of  a  people  trylig  to  reconcile 
growth  with  environmental  protection, 
refuses  to  reach  a  timeli^  decision.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  now  will  i  ot  eradicate  the 
loss  of  prime  redwood  sb  inds  In  Califor- 
nia s  Humboldt  Park,  or  \he  loss  of  other 
parkland— but  it  would  bt  a  positive  step. 
Not  only  would  the  bill  increase  our 
abihty  as  a  nation  to 'preserve  open 
-spaces ;  it  would  also  enafjle  the  restora- 
tion of  historic  works  of  architecture  on 
an  unprecedented  scale. 

As  may  be  judged  fron  last  year's  fig- 
ures, there  is  an  abundai  ice  of  both  sites 
to  be  renovated,  and  coiomunlties  anx- 
ious to  undertake  renova  tlon.  Last  year. 
the  fund  was  able  to  oifer  $20  million 
in  50-50  matching  for  r  novation  proj- 
ects. The  legitimate  reque  jts  of  the  States 
was  gre|ter  than  $200  m:  Ulon.  This  rep- 
resents projects  that  are  capable  of  re- 
quirements put  forth  by  1  he  Department 
of  the  Interior — not  proj(  cts  imdertaken 
on  a  haphazard  basis. 

Tlie  discrepancy  in  figi  ires  makes  evi- 
dent the  need  for  title  H  of  this  bllL 

The  fund  has  been  relied  cm  by  past 
and  current  admhiistratl  3ns  as  the  sole 
source  from  which  national  parklands 
may  be  purchased.  It  i^  also,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  bnly  source  of 
outside  aid  for  State  prfesei-vation  and 
restoration  projects. 

,  Such  responsibihty  was  not  demanded 
of  the  fund  when  it  was  begim  In  1965. 
Good  legislation,  thousb,  is  usually  flex- 
ible enough  to  adjust  to  rfianges  In  orig- 
inal conditions.  The  bill  1  (efore  us  today 
allows  the  fund  to  re  ipond  to  the 
changed  conditions  we  fliid  ourselves  in 
today. 

Let  me  say.  in  closing,  hat  it  is  strik- 
ingly appropriate  that  -evenues  from 
Outer  Continental  Shef  oil  drilling 
should  provide  a  large  pei  centage  of  the 
fund's  moneys.  As  we  depi  jte  one  natural 
resource,  we  use  proceed!  from  its  de- 
velopment to  preserve  othi  srs. 

In  southern  California  '  ve  are  particu- 
larly aware  of  offshore  cU  drilling — we 
ha'.'e  suffered  enormous  environmental 
damage  from  it,  such  as  t  tie  devastating 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill,  xet,  some  com- 
fort may  be  gained  if  aj  benefit  arises 
from  our  tribulations— I  hope  this  body 
will  see  fit  to  give  meaninj  to  our  loss. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  ( Chairman,  this 
bill,  H.R.  12234.  elimlnatss  the  present 
15  percent  limitation  on  he  use  of  the 
fund  for  the  addition  of  i  lational  forest 
lands  authorized  by  acts  Of  Congress  west 
of  the  100th  meridian.  At  the  same  time. 


the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1977 
ties  practically  all  of  the  requested  $29.9 
milUon  to  ai-eas  authorized  by  acts  of 
Congress. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
both  these  actions  and  the  availabiUty 
of  funds  for  land  acquisition  in  eastern 
-  national  forests  and  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  can  as- 
sure me  that  our  acquisition  needs  in  the 
east  will  not  receive  a  lower  priority  as 
a  result  of  this  provision.  The  Wliite 
Moimtain  National  Forest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  subject  to  intense  recreational 
pressures  and  I  would  hate  to  see  our 
acquisition  plans  curtailed  because  the 
funds  are  being  directed  elsewhere. 
Wouli  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Tayior)  respond  to  my  con- 
cern? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  that  there  is 
no  Intent  on  the  part  of  this  change  to 
acquire  lands  in  the  western  States  at 
the  expense  of  Forest  Service  acquisition 
programs  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  committee  does 
exempt  those  areas  specifically  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress,  such  as  national 
recreation  areas  or  units  of  the  wilder- 
ness system,  from  the  15-percent  acreage 
limitation  contained  in  the  parent  act. 
However,   this  same  section  also  em- 
powers the  Forest  Service  to  pmrchase 
recreation  lands  in  Weeks  Act  forests 
in    the   Eastern   United   States   which 
have  been  approved  as  purchase  units 
since  tiie  time  of  enactment  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  Fur- 
thermore,  the   previous   limitation  for 
acquiring  lands  adjacent  to  an  existing 
national  forest  boundary  for  the  purpose 
of  recreation  is  lifted  from  500  acres  to 
3.000  acres.  This  would  also  be  most  Im- 
portant  in   completing   Forest   Service 
recreation    programs    in    the    Eastern 
United  States. 

In  simunary,  the  effect  of  our  amend- 
ment should  be  taken  as  permltthig  in- 
creased acquisition  flexibiUty  of  planned 
Forest  Service  recreation  lands  through- 
out the  coimtry.  By  no  means  would  we 
expect  the  Forest  Service  to  recommend 
an  acquisition  program  consisting  pri- 
marily of  western  congressionally  desig- 
nated areas  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
legitimate  acquisition  needs.  I  would  sup- 
port the  gentleman  hi  his  concern  that 
we  continue  to  emphasize  Forest  Service 
recreation  benefits  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  legislative  history 
plain  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chahroan,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  state  in 
closing  that  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  has  been  responsible  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  pro- 
gram. The  members  of  that  subcom- 
committee  have  attempted  to  develop 
a  responsible  program  compatible  with 
the  original  objective — namely  to  ex- 
pand outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Last  Congres.s  legislation  was  recom- 
mended to  the  House  which  would  have 
enlarged  the  land  and  wat<'r  consei-va- 


tion  fund.  Everyone  would  have  benefited 
if  it  had  been  enacted  and  implemented. 
Every  State  would  already  be  receiving 
more  matching  money  than  they  do  un- 
der the  existing  act. 

But  that  legislation  was  not  enacted. 
It  failed  enactment  not  because  the  Con- 
gi-ess  opposed  the  increase  in  the  levels 
of  the  fund,  but  because  too  many  col- 
lateral and  controversial  issues  were  tied 
to  it.  Some  wanted  to  permit  enclosed 
faculties.  Some  wanted  to  change  the 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  the 
matching  moneys.  Some  wanted  the  pro- 
gram to  jump  to  $1  billion,  but  they  all 
seemed  to  want  a  bill.  Unfortimately  they 
killed  It  with  kindness. 

Now  the  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
allow  that  to  happen  again?  The  bill  be- 
fore this  House  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  bill.  It  provides— 

For  a  phased  hicrease  in  the  level  of 
the  fund  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

For  a  compromise  formula  which  will 
adjust  the  amounts  available  to  the 
States  so  that  as  the  level  of  the  fund 
goes  up,  larger  States  will  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  proceeds. 

For  the  enclosure  of  swimming  pools 
and  ice  skating  rinks  where  cUmatic  con- 
ditions justify  it. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  popular 
historic  preservation  fund  program  on  a 
soimd  financial  foundation. 

H.R.  12234  is  a  compromise  bill.  It 
helps  everybody  and  it  hurts  nobody.  It 
deserves  our  support,  without  amend- 
ment. I  understand  there  are  some  9  or 
10  amendments  pending.  Now,  we  do  not 
want  to  cut  this  bill  to  pieces  on  the 
House  fioor.  Let  us  take  this  bill  to  con- 
ference and  try  to  get  a  measure  enacted 
this  year.  Otherwise,  everyone  l»ses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  tiie  Clerk  will  now 
read  the  bill  by  titles. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXlll,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

Qt70RTTM    CAIX    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pm-- 
suant  to  rule  XXin,  clause  2,  further 
proceedmgs  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read  tiUe  I  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 

That  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-5  et  seq.),  Is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(l»  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2, 
delete  "and  during  such  additional  period 
as  may  be  required  to  repay  any  advances 
male  piirMiant  to  section  4(b)  of  this  Act,", 
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(2)  In  section  2(c)(1),  delete  "$200,000,- 
000"  and  the  remainder  of  that  sentence  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$625,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $800,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  for  each 
fiscal  yeatf-  thereafter  through  September  30, 
1989.". 

(3)  In  section  2(c)  (2),  delete  "amount  to 
$200,000,000  or  $300,000,00  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years,  as"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"equivalent  to  the  amounts". 

(4)  Change  section  5  to  read  as  follows: 

"ALLOCATION  OF  LAI^TD  AND  WATEK  CONSERVATION 
FUND  FOR  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  5.  Allocation. — There  shall  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  annual  budget  of  the  United 
States  a  comprehensive  statement  of  esti- 
mated requirements  during  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal year  for  appropriations  from  the  fund. 
The  appropriation  from  the  fund  shall  be 
available  In  the  ratio  of  60  per  centum  for 
State  purposes  and  40  per  centum  for  Federal 
purposes.". 

(6)  In  section  6(b),  change  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  to  a  colon,  and 
add  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  That  whenever 
more  than  $240,000,000  is  appropriated  and 
available  for  States  purposes  in  a  given  fis- 
cal year,  svich  sums  in  e.xcess  of  that  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  In  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  20  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
equally  among  the  several  States,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  75  per  centiun  shaU  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  need  to  individual  States  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  according  to 
this  paragraph;  and 

"(C)  5  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 
to  individual  States  to  meet  special  or  emer- 
gency needs,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(6)  In  section  6(b) ,  change  "7  per  centum" 
to  "10  per  centum". 

(7)  In  section  6(b) ,  revise  the  last  sentence 
of  the  penultimate  pareigraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Any  amount  of  any  apportionment 
that  has  not  been  paid  or  obligated  by  the 
Secretary  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
notification  is  given  and  for  two  fiscal  years 
thereafter  shall  be  reapportioned  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
(C)  of  this  subsection  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  for  any  one  State.". 

(8)  Revise  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
6(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  and  American  Samoa  shall 
be  treated  collectively  as  one  State,  and  shall 
receive  shares  of  such  apportionment  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  size  of  their  populations. 
The  above  listed  areas  shall  be  treated  as 
States  for  all  other  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(9)  In  section  6(d),  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  add  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  That  no 
plan  shall  be  approved  unless  the  Governor 
of  the  respective  State  certifies  that  ample 
opportunity  for  public  participation  In  plan 
development  and  revision  has  been  accord- 
ed. The  Secretary  shall  develop,  in  consulta- 
tion with  others,  criteria  for  public  participa- 
tion, which  criteria  shall  constitute  the  basis 
for  the  Governors'  certification.". 

(10)  In  section  6(e)(2),  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
tJie  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  in  any 
one  year  may  be  utilized  for  the  planning 
and  development  of  sheltered  facilities  for 
swimming  pools  and  ice  skating  rinks  within 
areas  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
(1)  the  severity  of  climatic  conditions  pro- 
vides no  feasible  or  prudent  alternative  to 
serve  identified  unmet  demands  for  recrea- 
tion resources;  and  (2)  the  increased  public 


use  thereby  made  possible  justifies  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities.". 

(11)  In  section  e(f),  at  the  end  thereof, 
add  the  foUowlng:  "Each  State  shall  be 
required  to  evaluate  Its  grant  programs  an- 
nually under  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  evaluation  and  the  piibllca- 
tion  of  same  shaU  be  eligible  for  funding  on 
a  60/60  matching  basis.  The  results  of  the 
evaluation  shall  be  annually  reported  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  which  agency  shall  forward  a 
summary  of  such  reports  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  Such  report  to  the  commit- 
tees shaU  also  include  an  analysis  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  fund  for  the  period 
reported,  and  may  also  include  recommenda- 
tions as  to  future  improvements  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  program. 

"With  respect  to  property  acquired  or  de- 
veloped with  assistance  from  the  fund,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  residence,  in- 
cluding preferential  reservation  or  member- 
ship systems,  Is  prohibited  except  to  the 
extent  that  reasonable  differences  with  re- 
spect to  admission  and  user  fees  charged  to 
local  versus  out-of-State  residents  may  be 
permitted.  Such  fee  differential  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relative  total  contribu- 
tion from  all  fundhig  sources  to  the  affected 
area.". 

(12)  In  section  7(a)(1),  National  forest 
SYSTEM,  the  following  changes  are  made :  ( 1 ) 
after  the  word  "Act"  insert  ",  or  purchase 
units  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  this  Act,  all  of";  (2)  in  the  first  proviso 
change  "five  hundred"  to  "idiree  thousand"; 
(3)  in  the  second  proviso  after  the  word 
"That"  insert  "except  for  areas  specifically 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,". 

(13)  In  section  8,  delete  "pvuposes."  and 
insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  "pur- 
poses: Provided,  however.  That  In  each  case 
where  significant  acquisition  or  development 
is  initiated,  appropriate  standardized  tem- 
porary signing  shall  be  located  on  or  near 
the  affected  site,  to  the  extent  feasible,  so 
as  to  indicate  the  action  taken  is  a  product 
of  funding  made  available  through  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Such  signing 
may  indicate  the  per  centum  and  dollar 
amounts  financed  by  Federal  and  non- 
Pederal  funds,  and  that  the  source  of  the 
funding  includes  moneys  derived  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  receipts.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  standards  and  guidelines  for 
the  usage  of  such  signing  to  assure  consis- 
tency of  design  and  application.". 

(14)  A  new  section  12  is  added  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  12.  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 

enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  needs,  prob- 
lems, and  opportunities  associated  with  ur- 
ban recreation  in  highly  populated  regions, 
Including  the  resources  potentially  available 
for  meeting  such  needs.  Such  review  shaU 
identify  evolving  and  anticipated  forces,  fac- 
tors, and  trends,  and  shall  present  a  full 
range  of  options  and  alternatives  as  to  pos- 
sible solutions  and  courses  of  action  de.slgne<l 
to  preserve  remaining  open  space,  ameliorate 
recreational  deficiency,  and  enhance  recrea- 
tional opportiinity  for  urban  populations.". 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  <dur- 
ing  the  reading).  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  as  printed  tn  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ?  » 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


Ai^IENOMENT   OFFERED  BT   MR.   SKUBITZ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skubitz:  Pape 

2,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  flg\ires  "625.000.- 

000 '   and   "800.000,000"   and   Insert  in   Ueu 

thereof      the      figures      "500,000,000"      and 

•600,000,000'  respectively. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  cut  the  ultimate 
annual  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
from  $800  million  to  $600  million. 

Even  the  lower  figure  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  current  annual  LWCTF 
authorization. 

What  H.R.  12234  does  without  this 
amendment  is  authorize  annual  incre- 
mental Increases  In  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  according  to  the 
following  scale:  $300  miUion  in  fiscal 
year  1977;  $450  million  in  fiscal  year 
1978;  $625  million  in  fiscal  year  1979; 
$800  million  in  fiscal  year  1980;  and  $800 
milhon  in  fiscal  year  1980;  and  $800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after through  fiscal  year  1989. 

If  my  amendment  passes  the  LWCP 
will  be  increased  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale:  $300  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977;  $450  million  In  fiscal  year  1978; 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1979;  $600  mil- 
Uon in  fiscal  year  1980;  and  $600  miUion 
in  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through 
fiscal  year  1989. 

You  will  note  that  both  the  bill  as 
written  and  my  amendment  do  not  in- 
crease the  LWCF  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

This  has  been  done  dehberately  in  or- 
der to  "ease"  the  increases  into  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  is  no  increase  recommended  in 
authorized  outlajrs  for  the  President's 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  LWCF. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom in  cutting  back  on  the  ultimate  au- 
thorization level  by  $200  million. 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  these  dollars 
will  have  to  be  made  up  with  either  in- 
creased taxes  or  more  deficit  spending. 
By  asking  for  so  much  so  soon  for  the 
LWCP  we  jeopardize  the  entire  bill  to  a 
veto. 

I  am  not  certain  that  even  the  $600 
million  will  be  acceptable  to  toe  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  far  more  reasonable  toan 
the  $800  million  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  for  next  fiscal  year. 

It  behooves  this  House  to  pass  this 
amendment  resoundingly  to  give  toe 
other  body  a  clear  message  that  we  will 
go  to  $600  miUion  and  no  higher. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  toe  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  went  aU  torough  tois. 
If  the  $800  miUion,  which  is  toe  eventual 
figure  that  tois  fund  would  reach  after 
several  years,  if  that  money  were  au- 
thorized in  this  or  toe  next  fiscal  year, 
then  I  would  say  toat  toe  gentleman's 
position  is  v.'eU  taken.  But  that  is  not 
what  this  biU  does.  It  wiU  not  even  reach 
toe  top  figure  until  fiscal  year  1980. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  toere  is 
a  pressing  need  for  every  bit  of  the 
money  toat  wlU  eventuaUy  go  into  tois 
bill.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  De- 
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amount  of  leasing  has  increased  enor- 
mously. I  believe  we  can  expect  these 
revenues  to  continue  at  tliis  rate. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  Uie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
refer  my  colleague  to  page  38  of  the 
r^gQtJ>  The  gentleman  speaks  about  the 
multibillions  of  dollars  that  are  going  in. 
HowevCT,  the  average  for  the  last  15 
years  has  been  $1,160,000,000,  and  last 
year  it  was  $2,400,000,000.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  taking  out  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  1,000  per- 
cent more  than  what  was  going  into  the 
offshore  royalties  at  the  time  this  fund 
was  created. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thi^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  ccMnpliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  join  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strilce  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chau'man,  I  would  first  like  to 
point  out  the  reasons  for  the  $800  million 
level  as  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Most  of  the  bills  which  we  first  con- 
sidered in  our  original  hearing  in  tlie  93d 
Congress  proposed  to  increase  the  fund 
to  either  $900  million  or  $1  bjlhon  per 
year.  In  conducting  our  hearings  on  these 
measures  we  foimd  ample  evidence  that  a 
fund  of  this  magnitude  could  be  matched 
and  used  by  the  States. 

In  addition  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  the 
Federal  agencies  relying  on  the  fund  are 
faced  with  enormous  backlogs  of  un- 
acquired lands. 

The  $800  million  per  year  is  a  com- 
pioniise  figure  and  the  bill  as  reported 
does  not  reach  the  $800  million  figure 
imtil  1980.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
Inflation  in  recreation  land  values  has 
been  excessive  since  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
when  the  authorization  level  of  the  fund 
was  increased  to  $300  million.  By  the 
time  the  fund  finally  reaches  the  $800 
million  level  by  1980.  its  actual  purchas- 
inr,  power  will  not  be  as  much  above  tlie 
$300  n\illion  level  of  1971  as  we  might 
Uiink. 

Ilavii  g  explained  the  somidnes.s  of 
tlie  ccmmittee  recomn.endation  I  now 
want  to  state  that  I  do  not  personally 
oppose  the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment in  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  been  a  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation since  our  first  consideration  of  the 
matter  m  the  last  Congress.  I  recognize 
that  he  is  looking  toward  the  time  when 
we  will  need  to  reconcile  our  bill  with  the 
$1  billion  authorization  already  passed 
hy  the  Senate.  I  am  not  speaking  in  op- 
poEilion  to  the  amendment  for  I  believe 
that  it  is  being  proposed  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  legislation.  I  share  Mr. 
SKiTBrrz'  concern  that  we  ultimately 
enact  a  measure  that  the  President  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  sign  into  law. 
I  seek  a  solution  of  this  problem,  not  a 


continuing  issue.  I  believe  that  any  level 
of  funding  above  $800  million  would 
almost  certainly  cause  xis  severe  dif- 
ficulties with  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore,  should  there  eventually  be 
a  conference  on  this  matter  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  agreeing  to  no  more  than  the 
$800  million  authorization  level.  That 
would  be  splitting  the  differences  between 
the  $600  million  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  the  $1  bil- 
lion already  authorized  by  tlie  Senaie, 
If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  eventually  leads  us  to  a  final  rec- 
ommendation of  $800  miUion  in  tliis 
measure,  then  in  my  opinion  he  will  have 
done  this  body  a  service. 

I  can  state  to  the  House  that  when  we 
go  into  conference,  I  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  see  that  the  final  figure  approved 
does  spht  tlie  difference  between  this 
S600  million  and  the  bill  that  we  have 
come  up  with  containing  a  figure  of  $800 
million,  which  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  recommend  to  the 
Prcsidentj^nd  v.iiich  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent \iJJfsign  into  law. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYIXJR  of  North  CaroUiia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  insofar  as  this  Member 
is  concerned,  he  feels  that  $600  million 
is  adequate,  absolutely  sufEcieut.  anc 
that  this  House  should  hold  the  confer- 
ees' feet  to  the  fiie  so  that  they  wi)! 
defend  tiie  $600  million  level. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  M: 
Chairman.  I  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kpnsas  <Mr.  Skubitz)  that  while  I  agree 
with  him  today,  when  we  get  to  confer- 
ence, I  will  disagree  with  him ;  and  I  will 
work  for  the  $800  million  figme,  which  i* 
a  compromise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  SKuerrz*  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  21. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coiint.  Seventy -four  Members  are  pre.s- 
eiit.  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

qnoeuM  c.ux  vacated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  responded.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXm.  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  will  be  considered  as  vacated. 

Tlie  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

KECO&OED    VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  111,  noes  282, 
not  voting  39,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  236] 
ATES— 111 


Allen 

Archer 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cbappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing,  Va. 

Duncan,  Tenn, 

duPont 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ind. 

Plndley 

Pljmt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 


Abdncr 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoIn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R,I. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Blester 


Goodling 

Orassley 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Landnim 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mosher 

Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

KOE8— 282 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

BreauT 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 


Neal 

Paul 

Preyer 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rose 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Bchneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Treen 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 


Carr 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dingell 


Dodd 

Krebs 

Richmond 

Downey,  N.Y. 

Krueger 

Rinaldo 

Drinan 

LaFalce 

Risenhoover 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lagomarsino 

Roberts 

Early 

Latta 

Rodino 

Eckhardt 

Leggett 

Roe 

Edgar 

Lehman 

Rogers 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Lent 

RoncaJio 

Edwards,  Calif 

Levitas 

Rooney 

EUberg 

Litton 

Rosenthal 

Emery 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

English 

Long,  La. 

Roush 

Esch 

Long.  Md. 

Rousselot 

Evans,  Colo, 

McClory 

Roybal 

Fary 

McCloBkey 

Runnels 

FasceU 

McCoUister 

Russo 

Fen  wick 

McConnack 

Ryan 

Fish 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Fisher 

McEwen 

Santini 

Flthlan 

McFaU 

Saras!  n 

Flood 

McHugh 

Scheuer 

Fiorlo 

McKay 

Schroeder 

Flowers 

Magulre 

Pchulze 

Foley 

Mabon 

Seiberling 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mazzoli 

Sharp 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Shriver 

Fraser 

Melcher 

SUces 

Fuqua 

Metcalfe 

S;mon 

Gaydos 

Meyner 

Slack 

Giaimo 

Mezvinsky 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gibbons 

Mikva 

Smith,  Nebr. 

GUman 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Solarz 

Ginn 

Mineta 

Speliman 

Goldwater 

Minisb 

Staggers 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Stanton, 

Gradlson 

Moakley 

James  V. 

Green 

Mofrett 

Stark 

Gude 

Molloban 

Steelman 

Guyer 

Moorhead, 

Stratton 

Hagedorn 

Calif. 

Studds 

Hall 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Symington 

HamUton 

Morgan 

Talcott 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Thompson 

Schmidt 

Mottl 

Thone 

Hanley 

Murphy,  HI. 

Thornton 

Hannaford 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Traxler 

Harkin 

Nedzl 

Tsongas 

Harris 

Nichols 

Udall 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nolan 

UUman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nowak 

Van  Deerlin 

Heinz 

Oberstar 

Vander  Jagi 

Helstoski 

Obey 

Vander  Veen 

Hicks 

O'Brien 

Vanlk 

Hightower 

©■NeiU 

Vigorlto 

Holland 

Ottinger 

Walsh 

Holt 

Passman 

Wampler 

Holtzman 

Patten,  N.J. 

Waxman 

Horton 

Patterson, 

Weaver 

Howard 

Calif. 

Whalen 

Howe 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

White 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Whitten 

Hughes 

Pettis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hungate 

Pickle 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Hyde 

Pike 

Winn 

Jacobs 

Poage 

Wirth 

Jeffords 

Pressler 

Wright 

Johnson,  Calif 

Price 

Wydler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pritchard 

Wylie 

Jordan 

Quie 

Yates 

Kasten 

Quillen 

Young,  Tex. 

Kastenmeier 

Rail  shack 

Zablocki 

Kazen 

Rangel 

ZeferetU 

Keys 

Begula 

Koch 

Reuss 

NOT  VOTING— 39 


Adams 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mink 

Alexander 

Hubert 

Mitchell.  Md 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hechler,  W.  Va,  NU 

B^ 

Hinshaw 

O'Hara 

BevUI 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pepper 

Brown,  Ohio 

Karth 

Peyser 

Collins,  Dl. 

Lundine 

Rees 

Corman 

McKinney 

Riegle 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Sarbanes 

Eshleman 

Madden 

Stokes 

Evins,  Tenn . 

Madigan 

WUaon,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Matsunaga 

Wolff 

Hawkins 

MiUs 

Young,  Ga. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  and  Mr.  NEAL  changed 
theJr  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEEED     BT     MR.     SKtlBTrZ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SKtmrrz:  Page 
2.  lUie  22  through  page  3,  line  11,  strike  all 
of  paragrt^h  (5). 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  strikes  out  the  med- 
dlesome changes  which  the  bill  would 
m.^ke  to  the  current  distribution 
formula. 

If  H.R.  12234's  changes  in  this  formula 
are  passed  into  law,  36  less  populous 
Stares  will  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
share  to  14  more  populous  States. 

The  cuiTent  formula — ^based  on  need — 
hr.s  served  us  well  and  should  continue. 

When  creating  parks  and  recreation 
sreas  need  is  usually  more  a  function  of 
open  spaces,  scenic  beauty,  and  natural 
wilderness  than  it  is  of  population 
density. 

Tlie  United  States  has  a  mobile  popu- 
lation and  its  citizens  travel  widely  to 
scenic  areas  and  choice  recreation  spots. 

Very  few  of  these  are  locations  with 
a  large  permanent  population. 

The  actual  population  of  a  favorite 
vacation  State  is  much  higher  because  of 
the  influx  of  tomists  than  what  the  cen- 
sus coimt  would  indicate.  The  new  for- 
mula penalizes  such  States. 

I  urge  Members  to  reject  this  at- 
tempt— to  tinker  with  a  successful  for- 
mula— by  supporting  my  amendinent. 

I  include  the  following : 


36  STATES  LOSE;  14  STATES  GAIN  UNDER  H.R.  12234  FORMULA  CHANGE 


States 


AlalianM 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California... 

(^itorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware..., 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho...... 

Illinois 

Indiana..... 
Iowa .,, 


Current  formula,  fiscal  year 


New  formuta,  fiscal  year 


1978 

1979 

1980 

J4,  410, 450 

J6, 125, 625 

V,  840, 800 

2,  342, 250 

3, 253, 125 

4,164,000 

3, 470, 850 

4, 819, 625 

6, 170,  400 

3,190,050 

4,435,625 

5, 671,  200 

18,  701,  550 

25,974,375 

33,  247,  200 

3, 762, 450 

5, 225, 625 

6, 688,  800 

4,518,450 

6, 275, 625 

8,032,800 

2.  560, 950 

3,556,875 

4, 552, 800 

7,  396, 650 

10, 273, 125 

13, 149. 600 

5, 032, 800 

6, 990, 000 

8,947,200 

2,  756,  700 

3,828,750 

4,900,800 

2, 497,  500 

3,468,750 

4,440,000 

10, 683, 900 

14,  538.  750 

18, 993, 600 

5,699,700 

7,916,250 

10, 132, 800 

3,  742.  200 

5, 197, 500 

6, 652, 800 

1978 


1979 


K  380, 450 
2,  229, 450 
3,403,950 
3, 110,  250 

19, 258.  650 
3, 707,  250 
4, 494,  450 
2,457,150 
7,  489, 650 
5, 027, 100 
2,661,000 
2,390,400 

10,910,400 
5, 721, 900 
3,684,300 


;S,  990, 625 
2, 745,  525 
4, 519,  575 
4,071,525 

28,481.325 
4,977,225 
6, 167, 625 
3,089,775 

10,691,625 
6,964,350 
3,398,100 
2,986,800 

15,858,000 
8,016,150 
4,936,950 


1980 


$7,880,800 
3, 261, 660 
S,  635, 200 
5,032,800 

37,  704, 000 
6, 247,  200 
7, 840,  800 
3, 722, 400 

13,893,600 
8,901.600 
4. 135, 200 
3, 583,  200 

20,805,000 

10,  310, 400 
6, 189,  600 


Difference 

between  current 

formula  and 

H.R.  12234 

(3-yr  period) 


-J205  000 

-1,522,800 

-902  150 

-1,882,300 

4-7,  520,  850 

-745,  200 

-324, 000 

-1,401,330 

+1,255,500 

-76.950 

-1, 291, 950 

-1,  445, 850 

+3,  357, 150 

+299,700 

-781.650 
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StSlM 


Kansas .._...„ 

Kentucky „ 

Louisiana 

Maina „_... _„. 

Maryland . „.. 

Massachuietti.. 

Michigan .-. 

MInnaaota ...._.._ 

Mtssissippv. ..._...._...«..._... 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Nebraska r..„ 

Nevada _.„._„__ 

New  Hampshirt 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Otiio... 

Oklahoma ...... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota j.. 

Tennessee 

Texai , 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiaconsio 

Wyoming 

District  of  CoiuinlMa. 

Puerto  Rioe 

Virgin  Islands 

Guam 

American  Samoa 

Contingency 
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Current  formola,  liacai  year 


NcwfanneU,  fccil  |«r 


1971 


t97« 


1980 


1978 


1979 


1990 


Diflercnca 
oirrant 
tDRMkand 
H.R. 12234 
Oirr  period) 


U4«,4O0 
4.QH.3S0 
4.S79.200 
2,«50.050 
5^244,750 
S,  650,100 
8,897,SSO 
4,671.000 
3,217,050 
5, 395, 950 
2.516,400 
3,040,200 
2,536.650 
2, 546. 100 
«.  043, 300 
2. 705.  400 

16, 848.  OOO 
5,119,200 
2, 436. 750 

10,242,450 
3.  765, 150 
3,  578,  850 

11,221.200 
2.910,600 
3,  734, 100 
2.466.450 
4.596,750 

10,469.050 

2, 937, 850 

2.338,200 

5,312.250 

4,537.500 

3, 145. 500 

5,081,400 

21, 289, 680 

650,700 

1,629,450 

24.500 

32,400 

8.100 

13,500,000 


^,  845,  OM 
5,  589, 375 
6,360,200 
3,680,625 
7, 284. 375 
9,236,260 

12,358,125 
6, 487,  500 
4, 468, 125 
7,494,375 
3,495,000 
4,222,500 
3, 523, 125 
3.536,250 

11,171.250 
3. 757. 500 

23,400.000 

7,  iiaooo 

3, 384,  375 
14,225,625 

5,  229,  375 
4,970,625 

15,585,000 
4, 042. 500 
5, 186, 250 
3.425.625 

6,  384, 375 
14,  555, 625 

4,  103. 125 
3. 247,  500 

7,  378, 125 
4,  460,  750 
4, 368, 750 
7, 057,  500 
3,180,000 

903.760 

2,263,125 

33,750 

45,000 

11,250 

18,750,000 


J6, 201. 600 
7, 154, 400 
8, 140, 800 
4,711.200 
9,  324,  000 
11,822,400 
15, 818. 400 

8,  304, 000 
5,719,200 
9, 592, 800 
4, 473, 600 
5, 404, 800 
4,509.600 
4,526,400 

14,  299,  200 
4, 809. 600 

29, 952,  OOO 
9.100,800 
4.332,000 

18,  208,  800 
6, 693, 600 
6,  362,  400. 

19.948,800 
5,174,400 
6,638.400 
4,  384, 800 
8, 172,  000 

18,631,200 
5,258.400 

4.  156.  800 

9,  444,  000 

8,  280, 000 

5,  592, 000 

9,  033, 600 
4,070,400 
1.156,800 
2,  896. 800 

43.200 

57,600 

14,400 

24,000,000 


»,  420, 900 
3, 977,  850 

4,  556, 100 
2,548,950 

5,  250,  450 

6,  713, 100 
9,051,450 
4.651,500 
3,137,550 
5,406,150 
2,410,200 
2,955,000 
2,431.950 
2.441.110 
8,  163,  900 
2, 606,  700 

17,  327,  700 
6,115,900 

2,  327,  250 
10, 450, 650 

3,  709, 050 

3,  515,8f;0 
11,469.600 

2,821,200 
3, 676,  SCO 
2,  358, 150 

4,  573. 550 
10, 697. 250 

2.  870,  2'.n 
2.  224,  800 

5,  318,  850 
4,  638,  GOO 
3, 064,  200 
5,078.400 
2. 174,  400 

677,  400 

1,  693, 950 

25.200 

33,600 

8.400 

13,500,000 


$4,541,250 
5, 380, 125 
6,256,950 
3,225,675 
7,  310, 205 
9  519, 750 

13,  049,  325 
6. 399. 750 
4. 110,  375 
7.540.275 
3,017.100 
3.839.100 
3.051,975 
3,063.750 

11.713,950 
3, 313,  350 

25, 558.  650 
7,095,150 
2,891,625 

15, 162, 525 
4,976.925 
4,687,125 

16,  702. 800 
3, 640. 200 
4,927,050 
2,938,275 
6.280,425 

15. 533, 025 

3, 716, 925 

2, 737, 200 

7,407.825 

6. 383.  700 

4.002,900 

7.004,000 

2,661,600 

1,023,900 

2, 553, 375 

37,800 

50,400 

12,600 

18,750,000 


(5,661,600 
6,782.400 
7,956,000 
3,902,400 
9,369,600 

12,376,400 

17,047,200 
8,148,000 
5.083.200 
9,674,400 
3, 624, 000 
4, 723, 200 
3,672,000 
3,686,400 

15, 264,  COO 
4,020,000 

33,  789,  600 
9, 074,  403 
3. 456.  000 

19, 874,  400 
6, 244,  800 
5. 858.  400 

21.936,000 
4, 459,  200 
6. 177.  600 
3, 518, 400 
7, 987,  200 

20, 368, 800 

4, 557. 600 

3,  249,  600 

9.  496, 800 

8, 128,  800 

4, 941. 600 

9. 009. 600 

3. 148. 800 

1,  370.  400 

3, 412, 800 

50,400 

67,  200 

16. 800 

24,000,000  . 


-911,250 

-627. 750 

-312,050 

-1,364.850 

+76,950 

+•50.480 
+2,073,600 

-263,250 
-1,873,250 

+137,700 
—1,433,700 
^=l7ttar200 
-1,413,450 
-1.417,500 
+1,627.100 
-1.322,450 
+6,  475, 950 
-44,  550 
-1,478,250 
+2,810,700 

-757.350 

-«se.9co 

+3. 353. 400 

-1,206.900 

-777,600 

-1,462,050 

-311.850 

+2, 943, 2O0 

-1,154,800 

-1,530,900 

+89, 100 

-227, 150 

-1097,550 

-40,500 

-1.555.200 

+360,440 

+«70,750 

+11.950 

+16,200 

+4,050 


270,000,000        375,000,000        480,000,000         270,000,000        375,000.000        480,000,000 


Mr.  SEIBEHLING.  llr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  ttiisiamendment. 

As  I  understand  tlie  amendment,  this 
would  scrap  the  carefully  worked  out 
formula  in  this  bill,  mder  which  no 
State  would  get  less  mtmey  than  it  gets 
now  and  the  additiona  sums  of  money 
authorized  by  the  bill  vould  be  divided 
more  in  proportion  to  1  tie  population  of 
the  States.  Accordingl:  r,  i  oppose  this 
amendment  for  the  siriple  reason  that 
it  would  continue  the  pifeent  Inequitable 
system  of  distribution  wfnlch  is  not  based 
on  putting  the  money  there  the  people 
are  but  merely  divldirg  it  among  the 
States  in  a  way  that  di>es  not  bear  any 
close  relationship  to  tiie  population. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  C  lairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  ,-ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  C  lairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  opposition  to  this  ame  ndment. 

What  the  proponent  o  '  the  amendment 
does  not  say  is  that  the  'ormula  does  not 
treat  all  the  people  of  t  lis  coimtry  alike 
on.  a  per  capita  basis.  U  uder  tlie  present 
formula  the  populous  States,  the  14 
States  which  contain  !78  of  our  con- 
gressional districts,  ha\e  seen  less  than 
one-half  of  the  dollar!  going  to  those 
States. 

Here  are  some  of  thu  per  capita  fig- 
ures: Illinois,  63  cents;  Ohio,  64  cents; 
and  New  Yorlt,  61  cen  s.  That  is  what 
the  citizens  of  those  Etates  have  been 
getting  out  of  this  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  see 
a  State  such  as  Delawnre  getting  more 
that  $3  per  capita.  Vermont  gets  $3.44, 
and  Alaska  gets  more  tl  lan  $5.  So  this  is 
a  totally  inequitable  ion  nula  as  it  stands. 


In  the  committee  we  discussed  at  length 
what  kind  of  a  change  in  the  formula 
should  be  made,  and  we  came  up  with  a 
compromise  which  is  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  fo  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  with  the  re- 
marks of  Uie  previous  speaker. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  reinforce  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
said  a  moment  ago.  If  we  look  at  the  per 
capita  figures,  we  find  that  certain  States 
have  a  6-to-l  or  an  8-to-l  advantage  over 
otlier  States  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  others  have 
long  pointed  to  this  as  a  very  serious  in- 
equity in  the  law. 

The  committee  seeks  to  take  care  of 
that  inequity  by  introducuig  the  new 
formula  while  holding  everyone  harm- 
less and  insuring  that  none  will  lose 
money. 

What  will  happen  is  that  States  like 
Wyoming  and  Vermont  and  others  will 
double  their  per  capita  amounts  over  a 
5-year  period,  States  like  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas  will  get  roughly 
2'2  times  what  they  have  been  getting. 
And  those  States  that  have  been  so  badly 
ti-eated  in  the  past.  States  like  Califor- 
nia, New  York,  New  Jersey.  Michigan, 


and  nUnols,  will  do  only  slightly  better 
by  tripling  their  per  capita  amounts.  But 
at  the  end  of  this  whole  process  the  less 
populous  States  will  still  have  a  3-to-l 
advantage  over  the  more  populous  States 
on  a  per  capita  basis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  modest 
alteration  in  the  formula,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  long  overdue.  Therefore,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  <v- 
position  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

I  believe  that  the  House  would  be  well 
advised  to  preserve  the  compromise  for- 
mula that  has  been  developed  by  this 
committee,  because  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  we  state  very  clearly  that  as  the 
first  $240  million  of  the  moneys  is  dis- 
bursed, we  will  give  a  very  heavy  em- 
pliasis  to  the  needs  of  tlie  small-popula- 
tion States.  In  fact,  up  to  a  total  of  $240 
million  of  disbursements,  those  dollars 
will  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  40  percent  to 
tlie  States  mdividuaUy  and  55  percent 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

However,  we  should  recognize  that  as 
the  totals  disbursed  go  beyond  $240  mil- 
lion, we  should  give  consideration  to  the 
populations  of  the  major  States,  the 
States  like  New  York,  California,  and 
Illinois,  and  as  we  move  above  $240  mil- 
lion, we  have  changed  the  formula  so 
that  population  disbursement  will  go 
from  55  percent  of  the  total  to  75  percent 
of  the  total.  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  fair 
compromise  to  limit  the  disbursement 
on  the  basis  of  population  to  75  percent 
or  the  dollars  and  yet  continue  to  give 
t>o  .iinaller  States,  States  like  Nevada, 
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Alaska,  and  Wyoming,  a  full  20  rercent 
of  the  doUai-s. 

Let  me  say  that  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  a  little  later  that  would 
increase  the  ratio  to  the  benefit  of  the 
higher-population  States.  I  will  oppose 
that  amendment,  as  I  am  constrained  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  because  I  feel 
the  distribution  formula  as  developed  by 
the  committee  is  fair,  more  fair  ttian  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  to  those  States  with 
a  higher  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cliairman,  the 
committee  has  protected  all  of  the  small 
States.  None  of  those  small-population 
States  will  at  any  time  see  their  dollar 
distribution  reduced,  and  we  continue 
to  allocate  on  the  same  old  formula  up 
to  a  total  of  $240  million  of  moneys  dis- 
bursed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue  to  give  the 
smaller  States  40  percent  of  those  dol- 
lars, recognizing,  as  we  must,  that  all  of 
us  do  not  go  to  the  western  States,  but 
v.e  sometimes  do  go  to  Nevada,  and  we 
do  go  to  W.voming  to  enjoy  the  unique  re- 
sources of  the  Rockies,  and  to  areas  that 
the  Southwest  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel,  as  one  resident 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  I  do  want 
to  protect  the  values  and  enhance  the 
recreation  opportimltles  in  my  own  State, 
but  I  certainly  want  to  see  a  fair  and  a 
square  deal  for  the  smaller  States  of 
ttiis  country,  particularly  stnce  I  and 
certainly  my  youngsters  want  to  go  out 
and  see  and  enjoy  and  participate  in 
some  of  the  unique  recreational  advan- 
tages they  have.  "Riey  need  a  little  extra 
assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  formula  in  the  bill 
protects  the  balance  between  the  needs,  if 
you  will,  of  the  high-population  States 
and  the  very  fundamental  outdoor  rec- 
reation values  that  are  so  paramount  and 
so  vital  in  tliese  smaller  States. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Cliaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  whoIehearLedls 
agree. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  names  of  the 
States  adversely  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  so  that  the  Members  might  be 
advised  of  the  situation  in  deciding  how 
to  vote. 

They  are  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
sounds  just  like  the  type  of  States  to 
which  I  was  referring. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendm«it, 
and  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 


of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  CMx. 

RUPPK)  . 

With  respect  to  the  formula,  I  would 
dii-ect  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  committee  report.  In  speffing  it  out 
in  precise  terms,  the  formula  reads  the 
same  up  to  the  $240  million,  then  after 
that  20  iJercent  would  be  apportioned 
equally  and  75  percent  according  to  need 
and  then  5  percent  on  the  basis  of  the 
special  emergency  need,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wodM  Hke  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  I  (Hvose 
it  because  we  are  talking  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  or  of  other  major  States  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  moneys  hi  this 
bill.  In  any  event,  I  will  also  owK>se  any 
furtti«-  amendments  at  a  later  time  that 
would  weakoi  or  reduce  the  number  of 
dollars  going  to  the  smaller  States  be- 
cause the  envhonmental  and  other  fac- 
tors of  the  smaller  States  have  to  be  pro- 
tected and  developed,  and  th^  are  so 
protected  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  manner  of  distrfi)- 
utlng  the  land  and  water  conservatlcn 
fund  to  the  States  created  a  great  deal 
of  debate  In  the  committee.  At  present, 
40  percent  of  the  State's  share  of  the 
fund  is  divided  equally  among  the  States 
each  year.  The  balance  is  distributed  od 
the  basis  of  need.  Need  at  present  Is 
based  on  total  population,  with  some 
weight  given  to  urban  concentratioD  in 
each  State.  This  has  resulted  bi  a  much 
higher  per  capita  distribution  to  ttie 
smaller  States. 

When  the  formula  was  being  written 
in  1965,  it  was  pointed  out  that  citizens 
do  not  seek  recreational  opportunities 
only  within  their  own  States.  The  resi- 
dents of  Boston  spend  we^cnds  camping 
in  New  Hamp^ure  State  Paries.  The  Dal- 
las native  may  be  boating  on  an  Okla- 
homa reservoir.  New  England  is  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  residents  of  New  York  City. 

During  recent  years  more  empbasis  has 
been  placed  on  locating  parks  near  urban 
centers,  such  as  Gateway,  New  York,  and 
Golden  Gate  Recreation  Area  in  San 
Francisco,  so  as  to  conserve  energy  by 
encouraging  recreation  near  at  home. 

If  the  level  of  tiie  fund  Is  to  be  raised, 
as  contemplated,  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee that  some  change  should  be  made 
in  the  allocation  formula  so  as  to  provide 
more  benefits  for  the  larger,  more  pop- 
ulous States. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Bingham,  has  worked  hard  in  the  com- 
mittee to  help  produce  a  workable  solu- 
tion which  we  can  defend  when  we  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  this  bill  with  the 
Senate.  The  language  adopted  by  the 
committee  was  compromise  language 
which  I  proposed  as  a  substitute  to  a 
more  far-reaching  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bingham. 

The  committee  bill  would  make  no 
change  in  the  distribution  formula  on 
the  first  $240  million  going  to  to  tbe 
States.  That  means  that  there  coold  be 
a  33  Va  -percent  increase  in  today's  alloca- 


tion before  any  change  Is  made  te  the 
fmrmula.  All  money  received  by  Oie 
States  above  the  $240  million  would  be 
divided  20  percent  equally — not  40  per- 
cent as  present — and  75  percent  would 
be  based  on  need,  with  5  percmt  going 
for  emergency  situations.  The  smaller 
States  would  still  get  a  larger  per  capita 
distribution  but  the  dilTerence  would  be 
reduced  somewhat. 

Now  the  gentlenr.an  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Macttcte)  would  propose  to  amend 
tills  formula  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Mr.  SinjBrrz  so  that  any  increase 
in  the  fmid  from  Its  current  level  would 
be  allocated  more  to  the  larger  States. 

I  tfalhlc  that  we  must  vote  on  this  as 
naticoial  legislation  and  not  out  of  purely 
parochial  Interest  and  not  taking  the 
position  that  I  favor  that  which  gives  me 
more  and  you  less.  "Hie  committee  has 
set  an  example  here  by  adopting  a  rea- 
sonaUe  middle  groroid  which  hopefully 
we  can  get  the  o<Ji<er  body  to  accept  I 
urge  my  ccrileagues  to  follow  thi.«;  example 
and  reject  the  amendment  which  would 
change  ttie  aDocEttion  f(nmula  in  either 
direction  from  the  committee's  position. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Koiii\  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  van- 
derstand  tlie  gentleman  from  North 
Carcdlna  correctly,  what  the  gentleman 
is  actuikDy  saying  is  that  everyl>ody  is  go- 
ing to  get  a  piece  of  the  turkey.  But  36 
States  are  jiist  going  to  get  turkey  and 
when  It  ccxnes  to  the  gravy.  14  lucky 
States  are  also  going  to  get  the  gravy. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  <rf  North  Can^na.  What 
I  am  sa3ii«  is  that  as  we  increase  this 
fund,  we  wHJ  find  that  the  larger  per- 
capita  distribution  Is  going  to  go  to  the 
small  States  in  comparison  to  the  larger 
States.  In  fact,  some  of  the  smaller  States 
are  going  to  get  more  than  they  can  even 
spend.  It  just  appears  to  me  that  this 
small,  modest  adjustmoit  in  the  formula 
is  proper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yidding.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  argument  made  by  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  is  correct,  then  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  change  its  basis 
of  representation  so  that  we  have  -.n 
equal  number  of  representatives  from 
every  State. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitv). 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues become  so  misguided  on  this  Is- 
sue. I  represent  one  of  those  small  States 
that  for  an  these  years  has  been  provid- 
ing Washington,  D.C.,  with  its  summer 
capital.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Caitdlna  CMr.  Tatlor)  pointed  out  Uiat 
In  the  old  days,  he  said  bcM^  in  the  1960's, 
that  everyone  used  to  go  out  of  the  State 
for  their  recreation.  That  is  exactly  what 
Is  happeniJig  in  ih?FC  new  days,  too. 
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everybody  leaves  W(  Bhington  on  Friday 
evening  and  goes  over  to  the  Delaware 


beaches. 
I  am  really  sorrj 


areas.  I  would  thlnl 
awful  lot  of  sense  to 
has  been  equitably 


Congress  in  1965 — £|npl  I  was  not  here 
then,  but  I  have  a  1<  >t  of  respect  for  the 
Congressmen  who  were  here  then,  who 


worked  so  diligently 
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to  see  the  14  big 


States  trying  to  tike  away  resources 
from  the  little  fello^fs  who  are  trying  to 
provide  them  with  sokne  nice  iccreational 


it  would  make  an 
ceep  a  formula  that 
worked  out  by  the 


and  so  hard  to  get 


ire;   Georgia;   Ha- 

vasas;  Kentucky; 

Mississippi;    Mon- 

/ada;   New  Hamp- 

North   Carolina; 

lahoma;     Oregon; 


a  good  formula.  I  wbuld  just  say  that  I 
would  hate  to  see  34  States  lose  money 
so  that  we  can  help  ( ut  the  Michiganites 
and  the  Calif omians.  I  think  we  have 
an  equitable  formul4  now.  I  would  hope 
in  the  interest  of  th«  Members'  summer 
fun  on  Delaware's  be  iches  that  we  would 
keep  that  formula. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Aliiska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yl  sld? 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  I  yii  Id  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  /laska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  giv(  the  names  of  those 
States  that  would  s  and  to  lose  money 
if  the  amendment  Js  not  adopted.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  resid  the  States  that 
are  going  to  lose  money  if  the  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted.  Alabama  loses 
$200,000;  Alaska,  11,500,000;  Arizona 
loses;  Arkansas  losAs;  Colorado  loses; 
Coimecticut;  DelawJ 
waii;  Idaho;  Iowa; 
Maine ;  Minnesota ; 
taiui;  Nebraska;  Ne 
shire;  New  Mexicok 
North  Dakota;  Ol 
Rhode  Island;  South  Carolina,  $777,000; 
South  Dakota;  Tenhessee;  Utah;  Ver- 
mont; Washington  State;  West  Virginia; 
Wisconsin;  and  Wyaming.  All  of  those 
States  will  lose  money  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted.  I  will  say  truthfully 
those  States  are  the  ^tates  that  have  the 
areas  to  provide  thi  recreation  to  the 
largest  States,  and  I  think  it  is  distress- 
ing to  take  this  mon  ty  away  from  them. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  w(  »uld  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  is  sxactly  right.  Those 
States  are  the  backb  one  of  recreation  in 
America  today,  and  I  would  hate  to  see 
them  lose  money. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DXT  PONT.  I  yi<  Id  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  im  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  is  making  his 
statement  with  something  of  a  smile  on 
his  face,  because  I  iamiot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  next  year  fif ter  this  bill  passes 
there  will  be  sufficieht  executive  leader-^ 
ship  in  the  State  of 
the   tourist    industr  ^ 


Delaware  to  insure 
in   that   State — 
Rehoboth  and  elsejvhere — a  very  fair 
opportunity  to  get  1  hose  tom-ist  dollars 


that  are  available  to 


trict  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere 


Mr.   DU  PONT.  I 
gentleman  that  the 


them  from  the  Dis- 


would  say  to  the 
smile  on  my  face  is 


because  of  my  natuially  pleasant  dispo- 
sition and  has  notl  ing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  amendi  lent. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  already  spoken  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
here.  Nobody  loses  anything  under  this 
bill.  Every  State  will  receive  more  funds. 
What  will  happen,  though.  Is  that  the 
tremendous  disproportion  that  goes  to 
States  with  small  populations  wiU  be 
somewhat  redressed  as  far  as  the  addi- 
tional funds  authorized  by  this  biU  are 
concerned. 

I  can  see  why  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  would  like  to  have  the  present 
formula  continued.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  of  Delaware  gets  $3.06  per 
capita  under  the  existing  formula  allo- 
cation, whereas  if  we  go  to  my  State  of 
Ohio  we  get  64  cents  per  capita,  and  if 
we  go  to  any  of  the  other  populoxis 
States,  it  is  similarly  disproportionate. 
However,  even  \mder  the  committee's 
bill,  by  1980  the  State  of  Delaware  would 
end  up  getting  $6.69  per  capita,  which  Is 
double  what  they  are  getting  now,  and 
still  the  State  of  Ohio  would  only  be  get- 
ting $1.86  per  capita. 

So  the  most  equitable  formula  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  populous  States 
would  be  to  allocate  the  funds  on  a 
straight  population  basis  all  the  way 
through.  We  have  not  done  that;  we  have 
merely  provided  that  75  percent  of  addi- 
tional money  fimds  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  go  on  a  population  basis. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  States  in  that 
long  list  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  will  get  less  than  they  get  now. 
Nobody  gets  less  under  this  bill;  every- 
body gets  more. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  to  liear  the  gentleman  make 
that  argiunent.  The  Congress,  of  course, 
is  constantly  structuring  programs  In 
which  nobody  loses.  Nobody  loses,  of 
coiu"se,  because  we  add  more  money  to 
the  ix)t. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BY    MR.    MAGUIRE 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Maouipe;  Page 
2,  line  24:  Delete  $240,000,000;  Insert  §180- 
000,000. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  House  acted  very  wisely  just  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  accepting  the  formula  wliich 
the  committee  has  designed  to  begin— 
and  it  is  just  a  begiiming — to  redress  a 
very  serious  inequity  that  has  existed  in 
the  past  on  the  allocation  of  the  moncyc 
among  States.  I  accept  entirely  the  com- 
mittee formula  as  the  committee  has 
proposed  it.  I  endorse  it.  I  tliink  it  is 
right. 

What  I  am  asking  in  my  amendment 
is  simply  that  the  very  excellent  commit- 
tee formula,  which  does  hold  all  State. 
harmless,  be  applied  from  the  curren' 
level  of  funding  onward  rather  than 
waiting  until  a  hypothetical  future,  much 
higher  level  of  funding,  is  attained. 

The  committee  bill  I  think  is  frankly 
the  result  of  a  process  of  political  com- 
promise within  the  committee  as  to  when 
the  new  formula  should  "kick  in, "  air.l 
I  do  not  think  It  necessarily  reflects  the 
views  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

There  are  two  problems  with  waiting 
until  the  present  $300  million  level  of 
funding  reaches  $400  million,  with  an 
increase  In  the  State  apportiormient  from 
$180  million  to  $240  million. 

The  first  problem  is  that  we  may  never 
achieve,  as  much  as  we  might  like  to, 
those  higher  levels  of  appropriations. 
There  has  been  tremendous  pressure  all 
along  to  cut  these  funds  either  altogether 
or  to  reduce  them,  and  if  this  formula 
is  beneficial,  which  I  fully  believe  that 
it  is,  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  not 
tie  the  "kick  In"  of  the  formula  to  some 
future  level  of  fimding  which  may  in 
fact  never  be  achieved.  That  way  we  do 
not  actually  execute  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  devising  the  new  formula. 
It  remains  on  the  shelf  unused  and 
unavailable. 

The  second  problem,  which  is  some- 
what ironic  really,  is  that  the  situation 
would  be  as  follows  if  the  committee 
language  as  it  now  stands  is  adopted: 
In  order  to  get  beneficial  results  from 
the  formula  we  would  have  to  raise  Fed- 
eral spending  in  order  to  get  to  the  point 
where  the  formula  would  kick  in.  I  per- 
sonally happen  to  believe  we  would  need 
more  money  in  this  ^'ery  important  pro- 
gram area,  but  that  may  not  be  the  view 
of  the  entire  Congress,  so  my  very  simple 
amendment  is  to  say  merely:  Let  us 
apply  the  new  formula  at  the  $180  mil- 
lion State  .share  instead  of  at  the  $240 
million  figure — let  us  get  it  going  above 
cmrent  levels  of  funding.  We  have  al- 
ready decided  here  that  tire  committee 
formula  is  a  good  one,  so  let  us  put  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  tlie  gentleman. 

I  support  his  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  some  merit  to  pro- 
viding that  the  additional  funding  be 
distributed  75  percent  on  the  basis  of 
need,  which  has  been  translated  actually 
into  population,  then  it  is  sound  to  do  it 
as  soon  as  the  funds  exceed  $180  million 
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a  year  rather  than  waiting  until  a  subse- 

Quent  year. 

"  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  National  Recreatlcm  and  Park  As- 
sociation, after  a  review  of  the  national 
cuportionments,  clearly  points  out  the 
inequities  in  dlstiibution.  They  write  that 
my  proposal  to  implement  the  revised 
formula  would  "achieve  greater  equity." 

I  might  also  point  out  we  have  a  bi- 
partisan group  favoring  this  amendment. 
We  have  some  35  cosponsors.  On  the  Re- 
publican side  we  have  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wnxis  Gradison,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Tom  Rails- 
bACK,  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  Illinois,  Mr. 
Henry  Hyde,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Jim  Collihs.  On  the  Democrat 
side  we  have  a  good  mix  geographically 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  MAGTfiRE)  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague's 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
spoke  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  It  cer- 
tainly could  be  said  at  that  time  that 
I  had  a  likely  cause.  Inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  have  cost 
the  State  of  Michigan  some  money; 
but  at  this  particular  point  let  me  say 
just  the  opposite.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. While  I  recognize  at  the  same  time 
my  opposition  to  that  amendment  will 
in  this  Instance  cause  our  State  of  Mich- 
igan to  lose  a  few  dollars;  I  think  we 
really  should  look  at  the  equity  of  the 
situation.  Right  now  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill  says  that  any  dollars 
beyond  a  $240  million  distribution 
threshold  will  be  divided  up  so  that 
75  percent  of  the  dollars  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population,  while 
only  55  percent  would  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  population  prior  to  reach- 
ing that  $240  million  threshold.  In  my 
opinion,  that  Is  how  it  should  be.  The 
."TOaller  population  States  should  not  be 
penalized  any  more  than  they  now  are  by 
the  committee  bill. 

I  might  say  in  addition  to  equity,  in  my 
personal  view.  It  is  also  necessai-y  to  re- 
tain the  approach  of  the  committee.  For 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  east  coast,  or 
those  of  us  who  live  in  New  York  City, 
we  depend  on  the  recreational  values  of 
New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  as  much  as 
^ve  often  enjoy  the  recreational  values  in 
our  own  States. 

I  think  we  as  a  nation  have  an 
eiiormous  stake  in  the  Rockies  and  the 
environmental  land  values  of  Wyoming 
and  the  glaciers  of  Montana  and  many 
other  outdoor  recreational  advantages 
mat  ue  enjoy  in  the  West. 

I  think  we  should  give  to  the  smaller 
population  States  enough  money  for  the 
present  purchase  of  recreational  facil- 
ities and  lands  to  offer  recreation  and  to 
preserve  envirf>nmental  values. 


I  think,  speaking  from  Oie  State  of 
Michigan  and,  indeed,  we  would  gain 
imder  this  amendment,  albeit  I  oiHX>se 
it,  I  think  this  committee  has  developed 
a  fair  ctanpromise  between  the  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  the  smaller  States. 
On  a  national  basis,  those  needs  are 
often  as  important  as  any  need  in 
Michigan  or  Dlinols  or  New  York  or  Cali- 
fornia. The  committee  bill  balances  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  States  and  the 
enormous  recreational  and  environmen- 
tal values  they  possess  with  It,  against 
demands  by  the  larger  States,  such  as 
New  York,  California,  and  Michigan,  for 
a  greater  share  of  the  expanded  amount 
of  mcmey  to  create  a  balance  which  I 
think  is  favorable. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  chairmaJi 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I^Ir.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  de- 
sire to  associate  myself  with  everythlns 
the  gentleman  has  said.  "Hie  gentleman's 
statement  makes  sense  to  me.  The  com- 
mittee has  after  much  study  approved 
and  presented  to  the  House  an  amend- 
ment that  helps  the  larger  States.  It 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  1  mile.  Now 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wants 
to  go  2  miles.  We  have  reported  a  for- 
mula which,  hopefully,  we  can  get  the 
other  body  to  accept  I  hope  that  the 
Members  here  will  support  the  com- 
mittee and  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  voted  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
and  I  was  sorry  it  was  defeated. 

Now  we  have  this  amendment  which 
would  allocate  funds  more  and  more  on 
a  population  basis.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
it.  I  hope  the  Members  will  also. 

If  we  had  a  bill  before  us  to  help 
children  we  would  coimt  children.  If  we 
had  a  bill  before  us  to  help  the  poor,  we 
would  count  the  poor;  but  we  are  not 
talking  about  people.  We  are  talking 
about  land  that  we  want  to  acquire  and 
preserve  for  everybody.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstr^nces,  I  think  v;e  should  count  the 
land. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  agree 
w  ith  the  gentleman  completely.  We  want 
with  this  legislation  to  certainly  protect 
some  of  the  greatest  and  finest  land 
values  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  frankly  do  not  mind 
going  back  to  my  people  in  Michigan  and 
saying.  "I'm  sony,  I  opposed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  give  the  State  a  few 
more  dollars,"  but  the  fact  is  we  get  leg- 
islation that  is  balanced. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyomhig. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  add  my  commendation  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  to  the  genUeman 
Ua  the  well,  speaking  for  the  only  dele- 
gate from  a  State  that  is  51  percent  fed- 
erally OT\-ned  and  whose  parks  and  re- 


sources are  enjoyed  by  many,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  did  not  speak 
during  general  debate,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, under  whose  leadership  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
for  several  years,  "nie  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  done  a  superb  job  on 
this  and  other  legislation,  and  I  highly 
respect  his  fairness  and  his  judgment. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  has  been 
a  pleasinre  serving  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Magulre  amendment  and  to  say  that  I 
will  vote  for  It.  It  represents  a  relativelj 
minor  change  in  the  compromise  that 
was  agreed  to  in  the  committee,  in  that 
It  would  get  the  new  formulas  started 
sooner.  That  Is  all  It  does.  It  does  not 
basically  change  the  formula  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to,  but  simply  puts  it  Into 
effect  a  little  sooner. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  in  re<T3on<:e 
to  the  argument  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  This  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  acquiring  land.  Sixty  iJercent 
ct  Gie  ftmds  that  go  to  the  States  under 
this  land  and  water  conser%-ation  fund 
are  used,  not  for  acquisition  of  land,  but 
for  devdopment  of  facilities.  When  we 
talk  about  liie  devdopment  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  there  Is  even  more  need 
for  some  equalization  of  the  benefits  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  population,  or 
where  the  pe<^e  are. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  not  all  the 
States  benefited  by  the  present  formula 
are  very  large  States.  If  the  present 
formula  were  ba.sed  purely  on  acreage, 
there  might  be  something  to  it,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  based  simply  on  the  individual- 
ity of  each  State,  so  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

It  might  be  said,  "Since  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee  and  since  you  come 
from  New  York  State,  why  did  you  not 
propose  this  amendment  yourself  in 
committee?" 

To  be  honest  and  frank  with  the  Mem- 
bers, let  me  say  that  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  this  matter  of  the 
formula  in  the  committee,  both  hist  year 
and  the  year  before.  Many  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  Many  different  formu- 
las were  proposed,  some  by  me,  some 
going  well  beyond  what  the  committee 
did.  We  ended  up  with  the  compromise 
which  is  contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
However,  I  stated  in  the  committee  that, 
if  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the 
cwnmittee  bill  in  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing the  present  formula,  I  would  feel 
free  to  suNX>rt  a  move  to  improve  the 
committee  bill  formula  in  the  other 
direction.  TTiat  Is  why  I  am  supporting 
the  gentleman's  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  JflSNWlCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mis.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliarJi  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  here. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  lands  in  the  fortunate  States 
which  have  such  magnificent  recreational 
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facilities  add  open  land,  but  not  every 
State  has  such  unlli  lited  advantages.  I 
remember  so  well  a  etter  sent  me  by  a 
workingman  in  my  £  tate.  He  wrote: 

I,  too,  would  lUce  to  go  to  see  tbe  Orand 
Canyon  of  the  Colonui  o.  I  can't  afford  It.  I 
can't  afford  to  go  to  Yo  lemlte  or  Yellowstone 
Park.  We  need  somethli  tg  nearby  where  I  can 
take  my  children  and  ny  family  on  a  vaca- 
tion that  I  can  afford. 

This  is  the  kind  oi  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  We  do  not  give  money 
to  the  States.  We  givie  t)eople  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  land,  and  to  enjoy 
nature. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  l|  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  J 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  particularly  fortunate 
that  these  two  ameridments  have  come 
as  they  have,  hacTs.  to  back,  because  it 
really  flushes  out  whEit  the  real  Issue  is 
here. 

The  real  issue  is  t  lat  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insu  ar  Affairs  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  N  itional  Parks  and 
Recreation,  I  think,  hfve  dealt  very  even- 
handedly  with  this  problem.  We  have 
recognized  the  problei  n  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  states,  ttiat  people 
from  this  ai-ea  recreate  In  Delaware, 
largely.  We  recognize  the  problem  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  pTork,  that  there  is, 
in  some  instances,  b,  disproportionate 
share  of  the  distribution  when  we  just 
consider  -population. 

But  what  the  meqibers  of  the  com- 
mittee must  do  with  the  committee  bill 
is  look  upon  it  as  that  recognition  of  both 
of  these  divergent  problems  and  view 
the  committee's  position  as  down  the 
middle  on  those  tw(  problems,  recog- 
nizing that  there  are|  areas  which  need 
to  be  developed  and  w  here  people  will  be 
away  from  the  population  centers,  and 
yet  there  must  be  mc  re  money  put  into 
the  population  centers.  Look  upon  the 
committee  bill  as  a  he  Id  harmless  agree- 
ment that  will  prever  t  a  cutback  on  on- 
going programs,  programs  that  are  cal- 
culated and  based  on  the  present  dis- 
tribution formula,  but  to  gi\  e  people  time 
to  see,  when  we  get  t )  a  liiglier  amount 
of  money,  that  this  pold  harmless  will 
have  done  its  work,  aiid  then  we  will  be- 
gin a  new  formula  Ahich  more  equi- 
tably represents  the  vi  sws  of  those  people 
from  New  York,  Calfornia,  apd  other 
heavily  populated  ar  »s,  a  view  which 
will  more  evenly  dis  ribute  the  money 
on  the  basis  of  popu  ation. 

But  we  are  doing  so  in  such  a  way  as  to 
not  cut  off  the  ongoiig  programs  in  the 
smaller  States,  in  ths  States  in  which 
people  of  the  more  populous  regions  do 
recreate,  in  VeiTOonl,  in  Wyoming,  in 
Montana,  in  Delawar !,  and  other  places 
like  that. 

So  I  think  this  deba  «  sliows  classically 
that  the  committee  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the.argumints  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  and  the  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  and  the 
arguments  of  the  gertlemen  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  and  from  New  York,  and  it  has 
come  out  with  a  ver;r  evenhanded  ap- 
proach which,  if  the  Members  will  sup- 
port the  committee  fclU,  will  achieve,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  best  possible  formula 


as  it  shades  into  more  recognition  of 
population  as  a  factor. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  few  people 
frcHn  a  rural  area  go  to  an  urban  area 
for  outdoor  recreation,  and  almost  in- 
variably the  people  in  the  urban  areas 
seek  out  rural  areas,  which  often  are 
located  in  the  lightly  populated  States, 
for  their  outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing, I  would  admonish  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers, please  do  not  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  either  of  these  two  amendments 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  States, 
because  this  is  not  a  true  guide. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  was 
precisely  correct.  We  are  considering  a 
number  of  other  factors.  It  Is  not  Just 
population.  I  tiilnk  possibly  my  State 
will  lose  money  under  the  committee 
bill,  as  opposed  to  the  gentleman's 
State  of  California;  but  that  Is  not  the 
only  criteria.  The  criteria,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, contains  a  number  of  things,  such 
as  where  the  land  Is  located,  how  far 
it  Is  to  recreation  for  people  In  more 
populous  areas,  population  and  other 
factors. 

So  I  think  the  Committee's  position, 
which  is  to  vote  down  both  of  these 
amendments,  is  a  very  equitable,  a  very 
proper,  and  a  very  evenhanded  approach. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
you  took  the  turkey  away  from  us  but 
you  might  leave  us  some  feathers. 

I  can  truthfully  say,  though,  that  this 
debate  intrigues  me  because  those  peo- 
ple supporting  this  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  are  the  same  people 
who  voted  for  energy  legislation  that 
has  caused  some  serious  doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  money  to  ever  occur 
from  offshore  development.  And  I 
speak  not  without  some  knowledge.  We 
just  had  a  sale  in  Alaska,  which  was 
predicted  a  year  and  a  half  ago  of  rais- 
ing $2  billion  just  from  those  bids  alone, 
and  they  raised  $500  million.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Santa  Barbara  area,  it  was 
one-third  of  what  they  originally  esti- 
mated. And  those  people,  voting  from 
the  large  States  that  strongly  support 
this  tyiie  of  legislation,  taking  money 
to  support  parks  and  recreation  facili- 
tie.s,  will  turn  right  around  and  vote 
against  providing  the  ability  for  rais- 
ing the  revenue  that  this  Nation  needs 
for  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

That  is  having  your  cake  and  eating  it, 
too.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  many  of  j'ou 
do  not  realize  that  we  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  If  you  want  parks 
and  recreational  areas,  you  ai'e  going  to 
have  to  fund  them.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  fund  them  from  the  offshore  oil  fund, 
then  we  have  to  make  sure  the  plans  are 
environmentally  sound  and  properly 
funded ;  we  should  not  proceed  as  we  are 
doing  it  here  today. 


It  is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  these 
dollars  for  recreational  areas  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  going  to  have 
to  be  raised  somewhere  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  them  from  offshore  oil  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
amendment  soundly  defeated,  and  I 
would  like  to  add  that  it  is  a  sad  thing 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skxjbitz)  was 
not  accepted. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
v/ords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
first  of  all,  that  although  I  am  support- 
ing the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire), 
my  State  would  be  almost  as  weU  off 
under  the  committee's  formula  as  under 
the  Maguire  amendment.  So  my  support 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  narrow  interests 
of  my  State. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
thought,  made  a  very  good  point,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitj:)  offered 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the  fimd 
in  1980  from  $800  million  to  $600  million. 
The  chairman  argued  that  we  needed 
some  trading  position  versus  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  same  sit- 
uation here.  We  all  know  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  do  with  this  formula.  The 
Senate  Is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
States,  not  people,  which  means  that  the 
States  with  small  population  are  In  the 
majority.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any 
trading  position  at  all,  we  must  have 
something  to  give;  otherwise  we  are  not 
likely  to  end  up  with  the  formxila  in  this 
bill  but  more  likely  something  closer  to 
the  formula  in  the  present  law. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Maguire)  if  only  to  end  up  where  we  are 
under  the  committee's  bill,  which  is  a 
carefully  worked  oiTt  compromise.  I 
think  that  is  another  sound  reason  for 
sup>porting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mi-. 
Maguire)  . 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  more  popu- 
lous States  will  gain  by  this  amendment. 
I  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Ulinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  is  about  to  rise.  His 
State  is  one  that  would  gain  from  the 
Maguire  amendment.  Whether  it  gains 
or  not,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  way 
to  approach  the  problem,  because  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  to  end  up  with 
something  weaker  than  the  committee 
foi'mula. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Magutoe)  to  per- 
mit the  committee's  proposed  revised 
distiibution  formiila  for  States  under 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
to  take  immediate  effect  as'^O&n  as  ap- 
propriations exceed Ithe  current  $180 
million  level.  The  cormnittee  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  trigger  in  this 
new  formula  imtil  appropriations  exceed 
$240  million  for  the  State  side  of  the 
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fund,  and  then  only  in  the  amount  in 
excess  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  revised  committee  formula  is  more 
equitable  than  the  present  formula,  and 
no  one  disputes  that,  then  it  should  be 
triggered  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
at  some  indefinite  future  date.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  several  things 
about  the  Maguire  amendment:  First,  it 
in  no  way  increases  the  authorization 
levels  recommended  in  the  committee 
bill;  second.  It  In  no  way  alters  the  com- 
mittee's revised  distribution  formula 
other  than  to  accelerate  the  trigger;  and 
tliird,  less  populous  States  will  not  suf- 
fer any  reduction  in  funds  imder  this 
amendment — they  are  held  harmless 
and  will  still  receive  more  fimds  as 
appropriation  levels  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  1964  Land 
and  Water  Conservati<m  Fund  Act.  the 
Congress  authorized  $300  million  annu- 
ally for  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  outdoor  recreation  lands — 60  percent 
for  the  State  side  on  a  50-50  matching 
grant  basis,  and  40  percent  for  the  Fed- 
eral side.  The  existing  distribution  for- 
mula for  the  State  side  allocates  40  per- 
cent equally  among  all  the  States,  30 
percent  on  the  basis  of  total  population, 
and  25  percent  on  the  basis  of  population 
living  to  SMSA's. 

Under  the  committees  proposed  re- 
vised distribution  formula,  20  percent  of 
the  State  side  fund  would  be  divided 
equally  among  the  States  and  75  percent 
would  be  allocated  according  to  need,  as 
determtoed  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, taking  toto  account  population  den- 
sity, "rhe  thrust  of  this  revised  formula 
is  to  shift  more  recreation  funds  to  areas 
in  which  the  need  Is  greatest,  that  Is, 
where  more  people  reside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  recognlztag  and  acting  on  the 
need  for  greater  equity  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds  to  the  States.  But  to 
paraphrase  a  familiar  axiom,  equity  de- 
layed Is  equity  denied.  The  Maguire 
amendment  would  Insure  that  this  new 
equitable  formula  will  be  applied  to  any 
funds  appropriated  to  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent $180  million  allocated  to  the  States. 
Under  both  the  committee  bill  and  the 
Maguire  amendment,  the  new  formula 
would  take  effect  to  fiscal  1978  if  State 
side  funding  tocreases  from  $180  million 
to  $270  million,  as  authorized  by  this  bill. 
But,  whereas  under  the  committee  bill 
the  new  formula  would  only  apply  to 
those  funds  to  excess  of  $240  miUion, 
or  some  $30  million,  mider  the  Maguire 
amendment  the  new  formula  would  apply 
to  the  total  Increase  over  the  present 
level,  or  some  $90  miUion.  My  State  of 
Illinois  is  the  fifth  most  populous  State 
in  the  Union,  and  yet  we  rank  46th  out 
of  51  jiuisdictions  to  per  capita  distribu- 
tion from  the  fund  under  the  existing 
formula.  Our  present  allocation  under 
the  fund  is  approximately  $7  million  per 
year.  In  fiscal  1978,  when  the  State  side 
allocation  is  raised  from  $180  million  to 
$270  million,  and  the  new  formula  kicks 
in,  nitoois  would  receive  $10.8  million 
under  the  committee  bill,  and  $11.5  mil- 
Hon  under  the  Maguire  amendment.  In 
flycal  1979,  when  the  State  side  allocation 
is  raised  to  $375  million,  Illtoois  would 
receive  $15.8  million  under  the  commit- 


tee bin,  and  $16.7  million  under  the 
Maguire  amendment.  And  to  fiscal  1980. 
when  the  State  side  allocation  is  raised 
to  $480  million.  IlUnols  would  receive 
$20.7  million  imder  the  committee  bill, 
and  $21.8  million  under  the  Maguire 
amendment.  Put  another  way,  the  per 
capita  distribution  for  Illtoois  will  go 
from  the  present  63  cents  to  $1.03,  $1.49, 
and  $1.94  to  fiscal  years  1978  through 
1980  respectively  under  the  Maguire 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  each  of  us  is  nat- 
urally toterested  in  how  these  various 
formulae  may  affect  our  particular 
States,  I  tiilnk  it  Is  important  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  broader  question 
of  how  all  this  may  relate  to  the  quality 
of  life  to  America  and  oiu-  future  course 
as  we  face  our  third  century  as  a  Na- 
tion. While  population  shifts  conttoue 
to  occur,  people  still  tend  to  flock  to 
urban  areas  where  econwnlc  and  cultural 
life  tend  to  flourish.  One  of  the  biggest 
challenges  still  confronttog  our  country 
is  how  to  make  these  urban  areas  not 
only  fit  for  habitation  and  survival,  but 
for  life  to  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word — 
the  Joy  of  livtog  to  a  high  quality  en- 
vironment; or,  as  our  Poundtog  Fathers 
put  it  some  200  years  ago,  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men  to  secure  their 
God-given  right  to  pursue  happtoess. 
Our  Government  has  historically  recog- 
nized that  central  to  that  pursuit  of 
happiness  Is  the  preservation  of  our 
God-given  natural  environment.  As  our 
energy  resources  dwindle  and  costs  rise, 
our  travel  options  to  seek  out  nature  will 
be  limited  as  well.  We  must  plan  now 
to  Insure  that  our  needs  for  recreation 
and  open  spaces  can  be  fulfilled  to  our 
own  immediate  environment.  I  think 
this  legislation  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  move  us  a  giant  step  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illtoois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  HUnois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
simply  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illtoois  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  said. 

I  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  many  of  the  more  populous  States, 
land  values  have  literally  skyrocketed, 
and  it  is  becomtog  even  more  imperative, 
particularly  to  those  States,  that  we  do 
whatever  we  can  to  perpetuate  the  use  of 
and  try  to  seek  more  recreation  lands 
such  as  to  our  own  State  or  to  New  York 
or  whatever? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illtoois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  thtok  he  makes  an  excellent 
potot.  It  is  In  those  heavily  populated 
areas  that  the  infiationary  impact  on 
land  values  has  been  the  greatest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we 
trigger  to  on  an  accelerated  timetable 
this  particular  revised  formula  in  the 
new  bill,  we  are  not  gotog  to  have  the 
money  we  need  to  provide  for  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  oiu*  people. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  to  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chah-man  and  members  of  the 
committee,  we  people  who  come  from 
the  more  populous  States  are  kind  of 


caught  to  a  dilemma  whenever  these 
ktods  of  proposals  come  up. 

On  the  (me  hand,  while  the  people  are 
happy' to  see  us  spend  our  tourist  dollars 
to  the  less  populous  States,  they  do  ob- 
ject when,  as  to  the  case  of  Indiana, 
for  example,  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
the  amount  of  recreational  land  that  was 
available.  Thei'e  was  a  complatot  about 
HUnois  getting  tovolved  to  IncUana 
affairs,  when  my  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  first  proposed  tJtie 
National  Lake  Shore  development. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of 
the  people  from  Illtoois  do  not  have  any 
place  to  go  for  open  land,  except  to  some 
of  Uie  surroundtog  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  readjust  the  formula  to  permit 
us  to  obtato  our  own  open  land,  we  are 
told,  "No.  no.  no,  we  are  not  talking 
about  people:  we  are  talktog  about  land. 
Therefore,  the  formula  ought  to  stay  the 
way  it  Is." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  suggest 
that  some  of  the  less  populated  States 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  would  also  potot  out  that  when  we 
talk  about  acquirtog  open  land  in  a  place 
like  Illtoois,  it  Is  very  expensive.  I  Just 
went  through  a  situation  to  my  area 
where  the  Federal  Government  helped 
acquire  a  small  piece  of  prau-ie  called 
Kennecott  Grove.  I  suppose  that  most  of 
the  people  from  Wyomtog  or  other 
States,  for  example,  who  went  through 
It  would  not  know  what  the  fuss  was 
about  with  respect  to  such  an  acquisi- 
tion. It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few 
open  pieces  of  land  available  to  that  part 
of  mtoois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  kind  of  land  is 
very  expensive  because  the  alternative 
use  is  for  very  high-cost  housing. 

If  ttiere  are  hot  more  funds  available, 
there  is  no  way  of  getttog  open  lands 
to  the  area.  No  one  is  going  to  b\iy  the 
Chicago  "Loop"  with  this  kind  of  money, 
but  we  are  hoptog  that  the  Members 
will  make  it  possible  for  States  like  Illi- 
nois and  others  with  large  populations  to 
try  to  do  somethtog  about  their  own 
populations. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  we  remember 
that  we  are  one  country  and  that  it  is 
just  as  much  of  a  concern  as  to  what 
happens  to  Alaska  and  Wyomtog  as  It  Is 
to  Illtoois,  but  this  is  also  a  two-way 
street,  and  the  Memoers  ought  to  re- 
member that  for  those  of  us  who  live  to 
Illtoois  and  who  do  not  have  some  place 
to  go,  the  problem  is  their  problem  Just 
as  much  as  it  Is  the  people  of  Sltools. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HfSTERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  tiiat  there  is 
much  to  disagree  with  ui  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying,  but  I  believe  the  potot 
is:  Where  do  we  draw  the  Itoe?  There 
has  to  be  some  potot  where  we  stop  and 
that  we  Just  do  not  conttoue  going  on 
buytog  more  and  more  Federal  land.  I 
think,  as  an  example,  we  started  to  build 
a  reservoir  and  then  the  people  de- 
scended on  us  and  said,  "Do  not  take 
that  land  out  of  cultivation,  it  is  too 
valuable,"  yet  to  people  to  other  places 
it  would  be  something  for  someone  to 
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look  at,  and  they  consider  it  to  be  a 
priority  Item. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That 
hope  the  gentleman 


amendment  because  i  otherwise  there  wUI 
be  tremendous  press  nr  to  spend  myre 


money  for  more  lane 


Mr. 
yield? 


Chairman, 


Mr.   Chairman.  1 


win  not  kick  In  unti  i  a  hlg^her  amoimt 
Is  appropriated.  I  w  )uld  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  suppoit  the  amendment: 
It  Is  a  fair  amendment  and  It  does  not 
hurt  any  of  the  Statps  In  their  existing 
proportions. 

Mr.     ECKHARDT, 
would  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  ylel^  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 
would  just  like  to  cl^fy  one  thing  that 
was  brought  out  by  t  le  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  that  is  tnat  I  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  parti  imlar  portion  of  the 
bill  does  not  affect  F  «deral  lands  but  is. 
rather,  a  grant  to  thej 
tion  of  State  lands. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That 
we  do  determine  th  it  the  States  and 
local  communities  ca  inot  do  it  on  their 
own,  then  there  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  for  Federal  bcqulsitlons,  which 
Is  a  much  more  expensive  way  to  go. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Ca  ifornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  move  to  strike 
ber  of  words,  and  I 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri  e  In  support  of  the 
amendment  because  I  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  for 
land  in  our  populacd  States  today,  and 
yet  there  are  also  so  many  demands  on 
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being  so,  I  wo\iId 
would  support  the 


The  new  formula 


States  for  acqulsl- 
Is  correct,  and  if 


the  reqxilstte  num- 
rise  in  support  of 


States  that  it  Is 
to  try  to  change 
ds  into  areas  of 

people  In  our  popu- 

|the  rural  areas,  do 

side  of  the  dtles. 


o  never  can  even 

as  within  which 

have  to  make  some 

,ce  cities  for  them. 

w  revenues  in  or- 


the  revenues  of  thi 
very  difficult  for  the: 
the  usage  of  those 
recreation. 

It  is  true  that  the 
lace  States  do  go  in 
go  into  the  areas  o 
whenever  they  get  ail  opportunity  to  do 
so,  especially  for  recreation.  But  I  also 
want  to  point  out  to]  the  Members  that 
there  are  many,  manyj  young  people,  chll 
dren.  and  families 
get  outside  of  the 
they  live  so  that  we  d 
provision  in  our  popu 
It  costs  money  and 
der  to  provide  the  land.  I  hope  that  we 
recognize  that  to  th^  extent  we  can  do 
so.  that  we  will  do  sotnething  within  our 
cities  to  provide  reoreation  for  yotmg 
people  and  all  of  the]  people  who  live  In 
our  cities,  and  who  life  there  under  very 
difflciilt  conditions.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  move  forward  land  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  better  qualitj  of  life  for  those 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN  !pro  tempore  fMr 
BoLLiNG » .  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  g  sntleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire) 

The  question  wai  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempcre  announced  that 
the  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote ,  and,  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  cfrder  that  a  quorum 
la  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  Sei  enty  two  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quo  rum. 


The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXm.  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QtJOKTTM   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  One  hundred  one  Members 
have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Is  present.  Pursuant 
to  nile  XXm,  clause  2,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  shall  be  considered  as 
vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

RECOBDEO   VOTE 

The  crHAIRMAN  pro  tempoi-e.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ma- 
GxrcRE)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  177,  noes  221, 
not  voting  34,  as  foUows: 
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Abwif 

Addabbo 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Aahley 
BadUIo 
B&lBlU 
Baldus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bennett 
BUgsl 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Brodhead 
Broomfle'.d 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Carney 
Carr 

ChappeU 
Cbisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

CoUina.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cony  era 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughliu 
Crane 

Daniels.  N.J. 
Daniel  soa 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dingell 
Downey,  N.Y. 
Drinan 
Early 
E(^hardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erl  enborn 
Esch 
Fary 
Fenwick 


Ablnor 
Adams 
Alexander 


Ptndley 

Pish 

Kood 

Florlo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Prey 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ooodllng 

OradUon 

Oreen 

Ouyer 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hays.  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hoitzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jordan 

Koch 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

McClory 

McClosksy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHufeh 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mintsh 

Mitchell.  N.7. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 
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Andrews,  Ashbroolc 

K.  Dak.  Aspin 

Armstrong         AuOoln 


Myers,  Pa. 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

O-NelU 

Ottinger 

Patten.  If  .J. 

Pattenon. 

Cam. 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Paul 
Peyser 
Pl^ 
Price 
Rallsfoaek 
Rang  A 
Regula 
Blchmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
RoatenkowsU 
Roussdot 
Roybal 
Russo 
Bchener 
Schulze 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Simon 
Solara 
Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stratton 
Studds 
Teague 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Whalen 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUscn.  Tex. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Zeferettl 


Baucus 
Baumtis 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
Bergland 
Blouln 
foggs 
Bdllng 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bresuz 
Breckinridge 
Brlniley 
Brooks 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pis. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  PhUUp 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cool  an 
Cornell 
D*  Am  ours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Da  via 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Dlcklnaon 
Dodd 

Downing.  Va. 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. . 
Faacell 
Fisher 
Flthian 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forvylhe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Otalmo 
Olnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orassley 
Oude 
Hagedoru 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 


Hawkins 
Hefner 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hightower 
HlUls 
BoOand 
Holt 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenretta 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jonas,  Tenu. 

Kasten 

Kastenoieier 

Kaeen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchtim 

Keys 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Land  rum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Lons.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoillster 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McFall 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Mins 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Passman 


Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Preasler 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quia 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rose 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santtnl 

Sarasln 

Sauerfleld 

Scbneabeli 

.Schroeder 

SebeMus 

Sharp 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

SpeUmau 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  ArU. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Udail 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 
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Andrews,  N.C. 
Bell 
BevllI 

Brown.  Ohio 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Ccrillns,  ni. 
Diggs 
Eshieman 
Bvins.  Tenn. 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hubert 


Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hlnshaw 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Liindlne 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathis 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. ' 

Nedzi 


Nix 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Rees 

Riegle 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Stokes 

Treen 

tniman 

Wolff 


Mr.  FINDLEY  and  Mr.  MICHEL 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  GIAIMO,  LEHMAN, 

D'AMOUBS,  and  ST  QERMAIN  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AUSNDM&NT    OFFESED    BT    MB.    BEBKLIUS 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sebelius:  Page 
4,  line  13,  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (10) 
and  insert: 

"(10)  In  section  6(e)  (2)  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  Insert  the  following:  'Pro- 
tided.  That  no  assistance  shall  be  available 
\mder  this  Act  to  enclose  or  shelter  facilities 
normally  used  for  outdoor  recreation  activi- 
ties, but  the  Secretary  may  permit  local  fund- 
ing to  be  \ised  for  sheltering  of  such  facul- 
ties heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed  and 
sssoclated  with  activities  normally  pursued 
outdoors  In  that  area,  if  he  determines  that 
the  severity  of  cUmatlc  conditions  and  the 
increased  pubUc  use  resulting  therefrom 
justify  such  sheltering.'." 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  diverting  money  from  the  out- 
door recreation  oriented  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  the  support  of  In- 
door recreation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial  subjects  during  the 
Interior  Committee's  markup  of  this 
bill.  Language  similar  to  that  In  para- 
graph (10)  of  the  bill  now  before  us  was 
once  in  the  bill,  was  totally  stricken, 
was  reinstated  with  compromise  lan- 
guage designed  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  of 
Texas,  similar  to  what  I  am  now  propos- 
ing, and  was  reinstated  with  the  25 -per- 
cent provision  as  is  now  in  the  bill.  It  has 
been  full  circle.  I  now  propose  to  rein- 
state what  I  feel  is  a  compromise,  which 
still  allows  shelters  to  be  Installed  under 
certain  conditions,  but  does  not  permit 
Federal  grant  funds  to  be  used  for  so 
doing. 

Paragraph  (10)  of  the  bill  permits 
States  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
grant  allocations  for  the  construction  of 
shelters  over  swimming  pools  and  Ice 
rinks.  Now  I  sympathize  with  the  logic 
and  objective  of  maximizing  the  use  of 
these  facilities  by  extending  their  sea- 
son of  use  In  this  manner.  That  is  only 
commonsense.  However,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned over  the  prospect  of  using  Fed- 
eral funds  intended  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion purposes,  for  the  support  of  what 
in  effect  comes  to  constitute  indoor  rec- 
reation purposes,  In  this  manner.  This  is 
a  bad  precedent  which  can  lead  to  open- 
ing the  door  to  a  cascade  of  requests  and 
pressures  for  further  use  of  the  fund  to 
satisfy  the  overwhelming  demand  for 
more  indoor  recreation  facilities.  More- 
over, it  Is  conceivable  that  such  Federal 
aid  for  providing  such  indoor  recreation 
facilities  could  create  unwarranted  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
dding such  facilities. 

I  should  mention  that,  so  strict  is  the 
resistance  to  allowing  any  current  fund 
money  to  become  a  part  of  any  perm- 
anent indoor  facility  development,  that 
under  ciu-rent  practice  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  which  administers 
the  fund,  does  not  now  permit  State  and 
local  governments  to  even  use  their  own 
funds  to  permanently  enclose  any  out- 
door facilities  constructed  with  money 
from  the  fund. 

I  feel  that  a  far  better  way  to  go 
in  satisfying  this  problem  would  be  to 
disallow  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
sheltering,  but  to  permit  the  States  to 
utilize  their  own  funds  to  provide  de- 
sired shelters — over  any  type  of  facility 
tliey  choose — not  limiting  their  shelter- 
ing options  to  just  swimming  pools  and 
ice  rinks,  as  the  bill  now  does.  I  think 
most  States  would  prefer  this  flexibility. 


After  all,  the  cost  of  a  shelter  in  most 
cases,  is  the  least  cost  of  the  entire 
project. 

My  amendment  would  allow  shelters 
to  be  built  over  facilities  already  con- 
structed and  in  place,  as  well  as  ov^ 
facilities  yet  to  be  constructed.  In  the 
case  of  both  the  present  bill  language 
and  my  amendmoit,  shelters  must  meet 
the  tests  of  being  needed  due  to  the 
severity  of  climatic  conditions,  and  must 
result  in  increased  public  use  being  made 
of  the  facility.  For  the  reasrai  of  both  of 
these  stipulations  being  common  to  both 
the  bill  and  my  amendment,  neither  of 
these  would  appear  to  constitute  an  issue. 

There  are  two  other  Impcaiiant  clari- 
fications of  my  amoidment  Firet.  the 
facility  to  be  sheltered  must  be  (me  con- 
structed to  satisfy  an  activity  normally 
pursued  outdoors  in  that  local  area;  and 
second,  the  shelter  to  be  provided  must 
not  constitute  a  permanoat  building 
which  effectively  totally  and  completely 
encloses  the  facility  from  the  outdoors 
for  all  time.  Again,  the  Intent  is  that  the 
shelter  is  to  be  a  shelter— not  a  perma- 
nent, totally  enclosed  building.  I  want  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  that  my 
amendment  offers  a  logical  c(xnpr(Hnlse 
in  avoiding  the  direct  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  indoor  recreation  purposes, 
while  allowing  reasonable  flexibllHy  for 
the  States  to  supply  shelters  for  most  any 
type  of  facility  they  choose. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  matter,  and 
I  did  circulate  to  all  the  Members  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  which  had  a  let- 
ter attached  to  it  that  was  addressed  to 
me  and  signed  by  members  of  eight  of 
the  leading  national  environmental  orga- 
nizations :  The  Sierra  Club,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  American  Rivers 
Conservation  Council,  Frloids  of  the 
Earth,  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  and  the  Izaak  Wal- 
XxfD.  League,  all  of  whom  do  not  want  us 
to  allow  this  foot  in  the  door  to  begin  to 
make  this  into  an  indoor  recreation  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  sti'ongly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  even  though  I  suppose  my 
area  would  benefit  more  from  lnd(X)r 
recreational  facilities.  However,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  one  provision  we  need  for 
acquisition  of  park  lands  and  for  pro- 
moting outdoor  recreation,  and  it  ought 
to  be  kept  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

What  we  are  really  tryiitg  to  accom- 
plish is  to  get  some  of  this  money  and 
use  it  for  acquiring  land,  and  we  are 
afraid  we  will  not  have  enough  money 
to  accomplish  these  things  if  some  of 
the  money  is  lost  to  structures  for  in- 
door recreation.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
help  in  this  effort,  but  there  is  only  so 
much  money.  If  there  are  large  chimks 
of  this  money  used  to  build  great  big 
buildings  to  cover  swimming  pools  or  big 


buildings  to  cover  skating  rinks,  we  are 
going  to  lose  that  money  for  our  pur- 
poses and  we  wlU  not  acquire  the  land. 

One  other  tiling  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing was  the  fact  that  by  our  shelter- 
ing of  these  facilities,  we  are  not  help- 
ing matters  in  the  energy  crisis,  because 
we  are  heating  swimming  pools  in  the 
winter  time  and  we  are  cooling  skating 
rinks  in  the  summer. 

That  is  Just  quite  cavalierly  using  up 
energy  when  we  have  not  adequately 
solved  that  problem  yet.  I  really  think. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  some  really 
serious  questions  as  to  that. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  the  thing  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  with  State  and  local 
funds  Is  the  sheltering  of  outdoor  facil- 
ities for  activities  normally  pursued  out- 
doors In  that  area,  and  the  sheltering  of 
outdoor  faculties  already  constructed  or 
which  are  yet  to  be  constructed,  as  well 
as  the  sheltering  of  outdoor  faculties 
where  the  sevolty  of  climatic  conditions 
works  against  their  extensive  use  be- 
cause of  tiielr  not  being  sheltered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  my 
amendment  does  not  do  is  that  It  does 
not  permit  the  sheltering  of  outdoor  fa- 
cilities for  activities  normally  pursued 
Indoors,  and  it  does  not  permit  the  shel- 
tering of  outdoor  facilities  for  activities 
not  normally  pursued  outdoors  in  that 
area. 

Let  us  not  break  up  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram which  dates  back  to  1964  and  sup- 
plemented with  amendments  in  subse- 
quent yeais,  and  Is  now  being  further 
updated  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylok)  ,  and  his  subccnnmittee. 

Mr.  CJialrman,  let  us  keep  outdoor 
recreation  as  the  principal  and  only 
theme  of  this  legislation.  Outdoor  recre- 
ation Is  the  suin  total  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SETOBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELTDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  it  correct,  then,  that 
the  goitleman's  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  local  government  to  use  its  own 
money  for  sheltering  the  facility? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  right,  but  It 
cannot  be  a  permanent  structure  which 
is  totally  enclosed  permanently. 

Mr.  SEI^RLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
position  of  the  getlneman  from  Kansas. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  land  and  wa- 
ter conservation  fund  is  to  provide  for 
outdoor  recreation.  To  convert  this  into 
a  fund  to  build  shelters  over  swim- 
ming pools  or  over  skating  rinks  or  for 
any  other  type  of  indoor  recreation  is, 
to  that  extent,  a  frustration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  fund.  It  is,  moreover,  going 
to  nullify  a  great  deal  of  the  good  whioli 
will  otherwise  be  done  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  as  though  there 
is  not  money  available  to  the  States  for 
indoor  recreation.  Last  year  a  total  of 
$157  million  went  to  the  States  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 
which  they  can  use  for  development  as 
well  as  for  land  acquisition.  In  addition, 
however,  a  total  of  $403  million  went  to 
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the  States  from  grafts  In  aid.  including 
$110  million  for  dt^  recreation.  $150.9 
million  for  noncity  general  recreation, 
$11.3  million  for  historic  preservation 
and  rehabilitation,  imd  $41  million  for 
miscellaneous  purposes  dealing  with  rec- 
reation. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  $380 
million  of  revenue- iharing  funds  were 
used  for  recreation  last  year.  So  it  is 
not  as  though  the  £  tate  and  local  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  funds  for  indoor 
recreation  if  they  ws  nt  to  use  them. 

The  gentleman  Is  absolutely  right, 
however.  If  we  onoj  open,  the  door  to 
use  land  and  water  conservation  funds 
for  indoor  recreatioi .  then  we  are  start- 
ing down  the  road  o  turning  this  into 
just  another  Federi  J  project  for  con- 
struction and  opera  :ion  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lci.n  understand,  how- 
ever, why  the  gentle  nan  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  Members  frgm  some  other  areas 
feel  strongly  about  this,  because  their 
States  have  not  spout  the  money  that 
ought  to  be  spent  on  land  acquisition  In 
the  past.  A  preponaerance  of  the  fund 
money  spent  In  thosi ;  States  has  already 
gone  to  the  developi  lent  of  recreational 
faculties  largely'  in  luburban  and  rural 
areas,  and  some  of  t  has  gone  to  such 
projects  as  one  in  ^ew  Jersey  that  was 
criticized  by  the  GAC  ,  which  involved  the 
use  of  $350,000  for  e  ?pansion  of  the  At- 
lantic City  marina,  including  a  boat  slip 
where  the  average  idngth  of  boats  dock- 
ed was  30  feet,  and  nany  of  them  were 
permanently  leased  to  wealthy  owners. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chi  lirman,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  opening  ti  te  door  to  aH  kinds 
of  developments  tha  ;  do  not  necessarily 
benefit  the  mass  of  t  le  people. 

If  the  proposed  i  mendment  carries, 
that  does  not  mean  1  hat  local  communi- 
ties will  not  be  able  tf  use  land  and  water 
recreation  funds  to  b  lild  swimming  pools 
or  to  build  skating  rj  oks.  Moreover,  they 
will  be  free  to  have  shelters  buUt  over 
them  if  the  States  an  d  local  communities 
want  to  spend  the  n  oney,  but  it  will  be 
their  money. 

Mr.  LACrOMARSI 'JO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niuuber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amen  dm  mt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  r  se  in  strong  support 
of  the  Sebellus  amendment  "nie  idea 


of   this  fund  Itself 
the  ccmgresslonally 


was  conceived   by 
established  Outdoor 


Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion over  a  decade  a^o.  That  Commission 
identified  major  proilems  resulting  tram 
a  lack  of  attention  and  funding  available 
for  outdoor  recreation  needs.  After  a 
decade  of  hard-foaght  effort  in  re- 
dressing these  recroational  needs,  it  Is 
found  that  there  is  still  a  need  of  $2.3 


bilUon  to  purchase  s 


ized  lands  which  hals  been  identified  as 
needed,  there  is  also  identified  a  need 
for  another  $800  mil  ion  to  purchase  new 


Federal   parklands 


and   similar   areas. 


during  the  next  5  ye  -irs;  the  States  have 
identified  an  acquisition  and  develop- 
mental need  (^  $45  1  )illion  over  the  next 


13  years.  These  are 


tinues  to  increase. 


needs  could  be  many^  times  the  amount 


y. 


backlog  of  author- 


all  just  for  outdoor 


i-ecreational  activiti(s.  The  need  for  In- 
door recreational  aieas,  of  course,  con- 


and  in  fact  these 


that  I  have  already  given.  But  there 
is  no  way  we  can  divert  money  to  Indoor 
recreational  facilities  without  diluting 
the  effectiveness  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fimds  at  a  time  when  the 
fund  is  far  from  being  able  to  meet  the 
needs  it  was  originally  established  to 
satisfaction. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SBBELnjs)  has  already  pointed  out,  most 
of  the  major  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations are  in  strong  support  of  Ws 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  8bbei,ius).  If  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  now  worded  should  prevail. 
It  would  be  both  too  permissive  and  too 
restrictive.  T^e  bill  as  presently  written 
would  only  permit  the  building  of  Ice 
skating  facilities  or  swimming  pools;  It 
would  not  permit,  for  Instance,  the  cov- 
ering of  a  tennis  court,  or  facilities  for 
various  ice  sports  like  curling,  and  other 
facilities  that  a  local  area  may  feel  are 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Sebellus  amendment  would  per- 
mit money  to  be  used  for  any  purpose, 
but  that  money  would  have  to  be  local 
fimds;  It  could  not  come  out  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  funds.  In- 
deed, it  should  not  come  from  those  fimds 
even  if  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
swimming  pools  or  ice  skating  rinks,  be- 
cause I  point  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  page  3  of  the  report  where  it  is 
stated: 

This  reflected  the  Intent  of  Congrefss  that 
some  part  of  the  reyenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  from  the  sale  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  reaouroes  should  be  reinvested 
In  other  national  resources  of  lasting  value 
forpubUc  benefit. 

We  have  limited  funds  to  so  reinvest  in 
other  national  resources  of  lasting  value. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  expen- 
sive they  will  be  to  acquire.  If  they  are 
acquired  now.  they  are  valuable  for  all 
time.  But  if  we  permit  these  funds  to  be 
wasted  away  in  facilities  that  may  de- 
preciate, may  ultimately  be  used  up,  we 
are  expending  our  capital  for  current 
operations.  That  is  precisely  against  our 
policy  concerning  use  of  the  Land  and 
Water  F^md  for  the  acquisition  of  valu- 
able capital  resources  \(4iich  will  be  use- 
ful for  all  time  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
Sebelliis  amendment. 

Mrs.  SHOTH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Mr. 
Sebelids'  amendinent  to  limit  "sheltered 
facilities"  spending.  This  provision  would 
allow  25  percent  of  the  States'  allocation 
to  be  used  for  sheltering  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

At  the  very  outset  I  should  make  It 
very  clear  that  I  am  basically  supportive 
of  Uils  fine  bill.  The  current  10-year-old 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  law 
constitutes  the  principal  Federal  funding 
source  to  acquire  and  develop  outdoor 
recreation  lands.  Over  the  years  these 
funds  have  been  converted  Into  direct 


benefit  and  enjoyment  for  the  American 
people  in  the  form  of  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas. 

But  despite  my  frlendl^  feelings  about 
the  bill  in  general.  I  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  an  action  which  would,  in 
effect,  permit  many  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  to  be  converted  to  indoor  facili- 
ties. It  Is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  com- 
mit outdoor  recreation  funds  to  further 
a  basically  Indoor  purpose. 

The  concept  of  "sheltered  facilities"  is 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  conserva- 
tion legislation  which  previously  has  been 
passed  by  Congress.  Public  Law  88-29, 
section  I,  16  U.S.C.  section  460L,  contains 
the  congresslOTial  declaration  of  policy. 
Allow  me  to  take  one  sentence  out  that  is 
particularly  pertinent: 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  !t  to  be 
desirable  that  all  American  people  of  prerent 
and  future  generations  be  assured  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  that  It  Is 
desirable  for  aU  levels  of  government  and 
private  Interests  to  take  prompt  and  coordi- 
nated action  to  the  extent  practicable  with- 
out dlmtnlfihlng  or  affecting  the  respective 
powers  and  functions  to  coniiervs,  develop 
and  utilize  sucli  resources  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people.  (Empha- 
sis added). 

■me  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  which  we  are  amending  today. 
t4}holds  this  declaration  of  purpose  fully 
with  a  special  empdiasis  on  outdoor  re- 
sources : 

.  .  .  assuring  accesaibillty  to  aU  cltissens  ol 
the  United  States  or  present  and  future  gen- 
eratioxifi  and  visitors  who  are  lawfully  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  as  may  be  available  and  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  individual  active 
participation  In  such  recreation  .  .  .  Pub.  L. 
88-75S,  Title  I.  Section  1(B),  16  UJS.C.  8ec- 
tlon  460Ij-4.  (Emphasis  added). 

The  continual  reiteration  by  these  laws 
of  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation 
precludes  the  provision  in  this  biU  for 
shelta-ed  facilities.  That  provision  pro- 
motes indoor  recreational  opportunities. 
There  has  been  no  congressional  declara- 
tion of  the  need  to  construct  permanent 
Indoor  recreational  facilities.  Yet  that 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  provlsitm. 

It  Is  furthermore  apparent  to  me  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  imdertake  the  responsibility  of 
funding  Indoor  recreation  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  now  so  successful  In  sup- 
plying this  form  of  diversion.  Roller- 
skating  rinks,  bowling  alleys,  swimming 
pools,  and  many  other  forms  of  Indoor 
enjoyment  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
our  society  for  years  without  Federal  in- 
volvement. There  is  no  apparent  need  for 
Federal  fimds  or  the  attendant  Federal 
regulations  to  Insure  that  all  of  these 
opportunities  will  continue  to  benefit  our 
communities. 

With  the  present  state  of  our  economy 
and  with  the  need  to  hold  the  line  on 
Federal  spending.  Congress  should  not 
plunge  into  a  new  program  of  funding 
indoor  recreational  facilities.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Mr.  SEBELrns  and  delete  the  unnecessai'y 
sheltered  facilities  provision. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  to  speak  in  defense 
of  the  committee's  position  on  this  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  very  familiar  with  the  purposes 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
yet  we  have  been  hearing  a  series  of 
speeches  today  that  would  suggest  that 
the  committee  does  not  know  what  the 
of  that  fund  are. 

The  problem  here  is  to  avoid  geo- 
graphical discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
climate.  If  the  fund  Is  going  to  be  used— 
and  there  is  no  quaiTel  with  that — to 
permit  the  building  of  a  swimming  pool 
in,  let  us  say,  Florida  where  It  can  be  In 
the  open  air,  then  it  is  unfair  not  to  allow 
the  funds  to  be  used  In  a  State  such  as 
mine  where  a  swimming  pool  can  be 
used  only  for  a  few  months  of  the  year 
if  it  is  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  same  way  I  have  been  ap- 
proached OD.  this  matter  by  my  colleague 
from  Erie  County.  New  York,  where  they 
are  very  interested  in  skating.  But  they 
cannot  have  uncovered  skating  rinks  In 
that  area  because  they  get  so  much  snow. 
That  is  a  matter  of  climate.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  geographical  accident. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earher,  If  this 
fund  were  being  used  solely  for  land 
acquisition  at  even  primarl^  for  land 
acquisition  to  preserve  open  spaces,  and 
so  forth,  then  the  purists'  environmental 
position,  which  has  been  expressed  here 
by  a  couple  of  speakers,  might  be  Justi- 
fied. But  that  is  not  the  case.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  the  funds  used  by  the  States  are 
going  Into  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  On  thai  basis  It  is  sim- 
ply not  fair  to  eliminate  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  fund  those  States  that  have 
climates  that  do  not  permit  the  use  of 
facilities  which  can  be  built  with  the 
fund  elsev/here  without  any  cover  over 
them. 

The  bill  is  limited  in  covei"age  to  two 
types  of  facilities  and  that  in  itself  is  a 
compromise.  It  Is  a  fair  provision  to 
treat  the  States  equally  in  terms  of 
equalizing  their  differences  In  climate. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee  Eif  ter 
extended  discussion  and  debate,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlEs  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

In  my  area  we  have  approximately  six 
swimming  pools  which  afford  recrea- 
tional facilities  mainly  for  the  less  privi- 
leged, and  those  young  people  use  the 
pools  intensely.  It  seems  to  me  a  great 
waste  to  use  the  pools  Just  for  3  months. 
I  think  we  ought  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  nothing  in  my  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits people  in  the  gentleman's  ccMnmu- 
nity  or  coimty  from  establishing  some 
Icind  of  shelter  over  the  swimn.iiig  pool. 
We  just  do  not  want  the  Federal  money 
to  be  taken  and  used  for  that  purpose. 


But  still  with  my  amendment  the  people 
in  the  gentleman's  area  can  use  their 
money  for  the  swimming  pool  shdter. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Nevertheless  I  think  the 
overriding  consideration  here  Is  to  use 
funds  for  increasing  the  tise  of  these 
recreational  facilities  for  the  less  privi- 
leged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sbbeutts)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  36,  noes  24. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMIWDMENT  OFf'ESKU  BT  MK.   RHODES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rhooks:  On 
page  7,  line  7,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"(15)  (a)  The  first  and  second  sentences 
of  section  4(a)  (4)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (18  TT.S.C. 
4601-7(a)(4))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  '"rhe  Secretary  of  the  Interliw  and 
the  Cecretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
procedures  providing  tar  the  Issuance  of — 

"(1)  an  annual  entrance  permit  (to  be 
known  as  the  Golden  Age  Passport)  to  any 
person  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older,  and 

"(II)  a  special  annual  entrance  permit  to 
any  handicapped  person 
applying  for  such  permit.  For  purposes  of 
clause  (11)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'handicapped  person"  means  any  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  bearing,  deaf,  speech 
Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 
emottotuOly  disturbed.  crii>pled.  or  otber 
health  Impaired  person.  Such  permits  shall 
be  nontransferable,  shall  be  Issued  without 
charge,  and  shaU  entitle  the  bearer  and 
any  person  accompanying  the  bearer  in  a 
single,  private  noncommercial  vehicle,  or  a 
commercial  vehicle  transporting  a  number 
of  handicapped  persons  to  lands  herein 
covered,  to  entry  Into  any  admission  free  area 
designated  pursuant  to  this  section." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(b) 

(I)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  4601-7(b)(l))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  person 
bearing  a  valid  Oolden  Age  Passport  Issued 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of.  or  a  vaad  epeclal 
entrance  permit  issued  pursuant  to  clause 

(II)  of.  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  upon  presenta- 
tion of  such  permit  to  utilize  stich  special 
recreation  facilities  at  a  rate  of  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  established  dally  use  fee.". 

Mr.  RHODES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  £isk  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  disperised  with,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer 
as  an  amendment  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  authorization  bill  my 
bill.  H.R.  2247,  to  establish  a  special 
amiual  entrance  permit  for  handicapped 
persons.  Such  an  amendment  would  ex- 
tend tlie  special  benefits  made  available 
in  Uie  92d  Congress  (Public  Law  92-347) 
to  older  Americans  under  the  Golden  Age 
Passport  program  to  the  handicapped. 

These  special  benefits  for  tlie  handi- 
capped would  Include  free  admission  to 
any  designated  admission  fee  area  in  the 


national  park  system  or  the  national 
recreation  areas  which  are  administered 
by  the  Forest  Sendee,  as  well  as  eligibil- 
ity for  a  50-percent  redaction  In  special 
recreational  use  fees.  Including  camping. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  need  for 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  camping  ex- 
perience by  handicapped  persons  who 
have  participated  in  Camp  Easter  Seal 
in  Arizona  and  in  similar  camps.  There- 
fore, I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment 
In  ord^"  that  we  might  assist  those  lim-  . 
Ited  by  handicaps  in  their  desire  to  enjoy 
America's  natural  wonders. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  and 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  this  amend - 
mmt,  that  I  have  defined  a  "handi- 
caiq>ed  person"  and  the  definition  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  words  of  art.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  hard  to  determine  the 
person  who  is  handicapped. 

We  authorize,  and  in  fact  instruct,  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
to  promulgate  the  proijer  regulations  for 
the  Issuance  of  these  Golden  Age  Pass- 
ports to  the  people  who  are  handicapped 
and  who  will  fall  therefore  under  the 
regulations.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
be  particularly  expensive  and  I  do  feel 
that  It  vrould  be  a  great  service  to  those 
people  who  are  handicapped. 

The  idea  for  this  has  come  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  people  who  have  been 
at  the  Camp  Easter  Seal  in  Arizona.  The 
handicapped  currently  pay  a  fee  in  order 
to  enjoy  Uie  beauties  of  our  national 
recreation  areas. 

I  h(^>e  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
woman frOToNew  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  urge  acceptance  of  this 
amendment.  I  have  worked  closely  vrith 
the  handicapp^l  and  I  have  seen  the 
enormous  difference  that  recreation 
makes  in  their  Improvement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  use  my  glasses  to  read 
the  words,  "visually  handicapped."  Am 
I  visually  handicapped  under  this 
definition? 

If  I  take  off  my  glasses,  I  cannot  read 
"visually  handicapped."  I  do  not  know 
what  that  means.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this :  The  amendment 
says,  "or  other  health  impaired  pei-son." 
Suppose  one  takes  three  thj'roid  piLs  a 
day.  Is  he  a  health -Impaired  person? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  leave  some  specifics  to  the  regula- 
tions which  would  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Inte- 
rior. I  have  no  problem  with  leaving  that 
type  of  decision  to  them.  I  think  they  can 
spell  it  out  much  better  on  the  basis  of 
existing  statutes  and  regulations  than  we 
could  spell  it  out  in  a  bill  which  the  Con- 
gress would  pass. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  May  I  say.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  entirely.  It  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  a  definition 
of  a  handicapped  person  tlian  to  write 
one  that  requires  the  Secretary  to  treat 
everyone  who  is   visually  handicapped, 
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who  is  otherwise  hea 
ing  here  included.  I 
done  much   better, 
would  have  done 
drafting  if  the 
er  angle  to  the 
capped  person, 
veiT  broad. 

Mr.   RHODES. 
Texas,  being  one  of 
.vers  in  toe  House 
the  gentleman's  poin 
what  and,  of  course 
desires  to  offer  an 
amendment,  I  would 
consider  the  acceptaiiie 
stand  it,  the  deflnitioa 
capped  person  is,  tak^n 
lation,  I  doubt  that 
the    problems    wliich 
mentions. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
Chairman,  will  the 
Mr.  RHODES.  I 
to  the  gentleman  froii|i 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
Chairman,  I  might 
that  is  not  familiar 
present  any  person 
secure  a  Goldea  Ag^ 
charge. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
tieman  from  Arizona 
(At  the  request  o; 
North  Carolina,  and 
sent,  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
for  an  additional  2 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
Chairman,  will  toe 
ther? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of 
Chairman,  toe  Goldei  i 
mits  free  admission 
Park  for  toe  person 
anyone  else  riding  in 
he  is  riding  in. 
Now,  if  toe 
this  a  step  fartoer 
a  special  annual 
handicapped  person 
man  designates  a 
a  person,  who  is 
of  hearing,  decf, 
ally  handicapped, 
disturbed,  crippled,  o 
paired  person,  tois 
with  toe  gentleman  in 
we  going  to 
deafness  or  visual 
who  v.ear  glasses  ha,; 
ability,  or  tomeone 
turbance,  would  qusli 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr. 
answer  the  question.  : 
man  f i-om  North  Caro 
that  in  dealing  with 
legislate  wito  a  very 
then  we  let  the  regu 
partments  cut  a  finer 
tainly  be  my  intent 

This   bill   has   been 
gentleman's 
I  had  to  offer  it  as  ar 
surprised  toat  the  sul 
consider  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  J 
Chairman,  will  toe  s 
ther? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of 


to-impaire3,  as  be- 
think we  would  have 
or  toe   gentlonan 
nluch  better  in  toe 
gentla  aan  had  set  a  prop- 
defln  tlon  of  any  handi- 
becai  se  the  definition  is 


gentleman  from 
most  noted  law- 
Representatives, 
botoers  me  some- 
if  toe  gentleman 
unendment  to  the 
do  my  very  best  to 
of  it.  As  I  under- 
of  what  a  handi- 
from  other  legis- 
would  cause  all  of 
the    gentleman 


^  or  to  Carolina.  Mr. 

g<ntleman  yield? 

wquld  be  glad  to  yield 

North  Carolina. 

r4orto  Carolina.  Mr. 

p^int  out  for  anyone 

to  the  law  that  at 

62  or  older  can 

Passport  free  of 


determ  ne 


Mito 


:i 
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ithe  time  of  toe  gen- 

has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of 

)y  imanimous  con- 

allowed  to  proceed 

mftiutes.) 

Norto  Carolina.  Mr, 
g^tleman  yield  fur- 

I  yield. 

N)orto  Carolina.  Mr. 

Age  Passport  per- 

into  any  National 

possessing  it  and 

toe  same  car  toat 


gentle^nan  were  to  take 

would  autooi'ize 

entrance  permit  tc  any 

then  toe  gentle- 

hanjdicapped  person  as 

mentfdly  retarded,  hard 

impaired,  visu- 

se^iously  emotionally 

otoer  healto-im- 

cpncems  me.  I  am 

spirit.  But  how  are 

the  degree  of 

d^abilitj?  Anybody 

some  visual  dis- 

eniotional  dis- 

■y  under  tois. 

Chairman,  let  me 

think  toe  gentle- 

ina  knows  full  well 

lealth  matters  we 

broad  brush  and 

nticns  of  the  De- 

hne.  It  would  cer- 

do  toat  here. 

referred    to   toe 

subcomn^ittee.  I  am  son-y 

amendment.  I  am 

committee  did  not 

Nbrth  Carolina.  Mi-. 
e  ntleman  yield  fur- 


of  course. 
NoJ-th  Carolina.  If  we 


look  at  the  number  of  bills  that  toe  sub- 
committee has  considered  tois  year,  we 
will  realize  why  we  did  not  get  to  this 
one.  Time  just  has  not  permitted  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Well,  of  course.  I  have 
my  own  ideas  about  toe  merits  of  this 
bill,  compared  to  some  of  toe  bills  that 
toe  subcommittee  has  considered. 

Nevertheless,  if  toe  gentleman  would 
agree  wito  me  that  toe  gentleman  would 
take  this  bill  up  and  consider  it,  I  would 
certainly  feel  constrained  to  wltodraw 
the  amendment.  I  have  no  desire  to 
hasten  toe  matter  unduly  or  push  it 
down  toe  subcommittee's  toroat;  but  It 
has  received  no  attention  whatsoever 
and  I  am  doing  my  very  best  to  get  some 
attention  for  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Norto  Carolina.  I 
would  agree  that  that  would  be  toe  bet- 
ter proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  toe  request  of  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Norto  Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  toe  gentleman  will  yield 
fm-toer,  I  believe  that  would  be  the  bet- 
ter proposal,  because  we  have  had  no 
testimony  from  toe  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

This  bill  has  laudable  purposes,  but  I 
can  see  great  difficulty  in  toe  adminis- 
tration of  it.  I  tolnk,  certainly,  toe  de- 
partment should  be  permitted  to  testify 
on  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
gentleman  is  telling  me  toat  If  I  with- 
draw toe  amendment,  he  will  consider 
the  bill  in  toe  subcommittee  and  it  will 
receive  attention  in  this  session 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Norto  Carolina.  Yes, 
I  will  make  that  promise. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  toe  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
great  sympatoy  with  tois  type  of  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  does  withdraw  toe  amendment, 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  it  is  considered. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
been  assured  by  my  good  friend  from 
Norto  Carolina  and  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT    MB.    MAGUIBE 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Magxjire:  Page 
4,  line  18:  Strike  lines  13-24  and  Insert  In 
lien  thereof  the  following: 

■■(10)  In  section  6(e)  revise  subparagraph 
(2)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Development. — For  development.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  site  planning  and 
the  development  of  Federal  lands  under  lease 
to  States  for  terms  of  tweuty-flve  years  or 
more.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  araotint  allocated  to  a  State  In  any  one 


year  may  be  utilized  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"(a)  planning  and  development  of  shel- 
tered faculties  for  swlnunlng  pools  and  Ice 
skating  rinks  within  area«  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  (1)  the  severity  of 
climatic  conditions  provides  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  to  serve  identified  un- 
met demands  for  recreation  resources;  anti 
(2)  the  increased  public  use  thereby  made 
possible  justifies  the  construction  of  such 
facilities.  1 

"(b)  Renovation  and  upgrading  of  indoor 
recreation  facilities  of  any  State  or  local 
park  system  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (1)  the  facilities  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  their  usefulness  is  impaired, 
or  they  have  become  outmoded;  and  (2)  tha 
lo«3  of  these  facilities  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  recreational  opportunities  to  that  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (during  toe  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
toat  toe  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  smd  printed  in  toe  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  make  it  very,  very  clear  th?i 
I  support  this  bill,  and  I  laud  toe  work 
the  committee  has  done.  However,  I  think 
there  is  a  final  point  which  I  would  ask 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Was  it  the  gentle- 
man's intention  to  offer  his  amendment 
on  indoor  facilities?  I  believe  the  Clerk 
read  the  wrong  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  This  is  amendmenc 
No.  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  wltodraw  the  amendment  which 
was  reported  by  the  Clerk? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lixfi  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  otoer  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire). 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Maguire:  Page 
4,  following  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (9)  and  renumber  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(9)  In  section  6{c),  insert  the  following 
after  the  second  sentence:  'Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  waive,  In  accordance  with 
such  regtUatlons  as  he  shall  promulgate,  the 
requirement  for  a  state  to  pay  50  percentum 
of  the  cost  of  any  project  In  an  area  with 
significant  unmet  recreation  needs  identified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  or  where  the 
project  Is  of  national  or  regional  significance 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  recreational  op- 
porturutles  offered.  In  no  case  shall  the  fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  exceed 
70  percentum. ■  " 

Page  4,  following  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  10  and  renumber  subse- 
quent paragraphs  aci^ordlngly : 

"(10)  In  section  6(d) ,  delete  subparagraph 

(3)    tnd   insert   the   following,  renumbering 

the   subsequent   subparagraph    accordingly: 

"■(3)  an  identiflcatlon  of  those  areas  of 

highest  unmet  recreation  needs,  criteria  for 
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and  development  of  a  priority  list  fw  meet- 
ing these  needs.  Highest  unmet  recreation 
needs  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
such  factors  as : 

"  Accessibility  and  service  to  large  num- 
bers of  people  In  crowded  urban  or  lees  aX- 
fiueiit  rural  areas;  and 

"Provision  of  a  recreation  opportunity  of 
national  or  regional  recreational  signifi- 
cance; and 

"  'Provision  of  a  recreation  opportunity  of 
.service  to  an  area  which  has  a  high  propor- 
tion of  persons  with  Incomes  at  or  below  the 
federal  poverty  level. 

•'•(4)  A  program  for  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  and  priority  list  Identified  under 
subparagraph  (3) .'  " 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consoit 
that  toe  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
toe  request  of  toe  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  toe 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  com- 
mittee provides  now  for  50-50  match- 
ing— 50  percent  Federal,  50  percent  lo- 
cal— on  any  funding  under  this  park  and 
recreation  program.  My  amendment, 
witoout  adding  a  single  dollar  to  the 
budget,  would  simpte  say  that  toere  are 
cases  where  less  affluent  rural  and  urban 
localities  may  need  abpae  extra  help  to 
meet  high  priority  needs;  needs  that  re- 
quire some  long  term  effort;  needs  which 
have  not  been  met  and  which  could  not 
be  met  under  the  50-50  formula. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  some 
flexibility  in  regard  to  toe  matching  re- 
quirement. Among  toem  are  toe  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
Appalachia  Regional  Development  Act, 
Local  Public  Works  Development  and 
Investment  Act  and  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
Amendments  to  toe  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act — all  of  which  pi-ovide 
different  ways  for  waiving  an  otoerwise 
rigid  formula  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
say  toat  in  cases  where  States  made  a 
judgment  together  wito  toe  localities 
that  theie  was  not  toe  capacity  to  meet 
a  50-50  requirement,  toey  could  toen 
present  to  toe  Secretary  of  toe  Interior  a 
proposal  that  toey  be  given  as  much  as 
a  70-30  matching  formula,  but  that 
would  come  about  only  If  they  could 
show  and  demonstrate  that  toey  had 
high  priority  mimet  needs. 

For  example,  they  would  have  to  show 
a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  They  would 
have  to  show  toat  the  recreation  oppor- 
tunities toey  were  pursuing  were  of  na- 
tional and  regional  significance.  They 
would  have  to  show  tliat  toey  were  go- 
ing to  make  it  acceptable  and  of  service 
to  large  numbers  of  people. 

So  this  does  not  "open  up  toe  door" 
in  a  way  toat  would  be  unhelpful.  What 
it  does  is  toat  it  permits  discretion  at  toe 
State  level  to  take  care  of  desperate  im- 
met  needs.  And  we  have  some  of  toose, 
as  the  Members  know,  in  boto  our  rural 
and  our  urban  commimities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  adoption 
of  toe  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  toe  gentleman  on 
his  amendment  which  I  tolnk  is  a  very 
tooughtful  and  needed  one,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  In  toe  Senate  bill 
toe  formula  for  land  acquisition  has  been 
made  70-30. 11  that  should  remain  in  toe 
bill,  certainly  toere  would  be  a  need  for 
some  balance.  In  terms  of  developmental 
funds,  so  that  toere  would  be  a  degree  of 
possibility  of  70-30  matching  on  toe  de- 
velopment side,  as  well  as  on  toe  land 
acquisition  side. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
toe  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
toe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberukc). 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  Mr.  CHiairman,  it  Is 
i-ather  interesting  that  in  1974.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  toe  Interior,  in  a  letter  to  toe  Honor- 
able Alan  Steelman,  a  member  of  toe 
c<Mnmittee,  siiggested  that  in  order  to 
support  toe  acquisition  of  more  critical 
open  space  toat  toe  ratio  of  match  be 
changed  from  toe  current  50-50  ratio  to 
70  percent  Federal  funds  and  30  percent 
State  fimds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  some  very 
serious  problems  if  toe  Secretary  had  an 
imtrammeled  power  to  make  this  de- 
cision, because  everybody  would  be  put- 
ting toe  pressure  on  him  to  make  toat 
kind  of  a  change.  But  toe  g«iUeman's 
amendment  has  some  careful  qualifica- 
Uons:  that  he  must  find  that  it  is  an  area 
wito  significant  immet  recreatifflaal 
needs,  and  he  defines  toose  hi  his  amend- 
ment, or  where  toe  project  is  of  national 
or  regional  significance  in  toe  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  recreational  opportuni- 
ties offered.  ,,.„  , 
And  I  intend  to  offer  an  additicmal 
amendment  which  would  require  him 
also  to  find  toat  toe  source  of  toe  fund- 
ing available  to  toe  States  are  otoerwise 
insufficient  to  enable  toe  project  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expire<L 

(By  unanimoas  consent,  Mr.  Magtjife 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  toank 
toe  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  certainly  intend  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment,  which  I  think  is 
an  excellent  additional  requirement  to 
include. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  also  point  out 
toat  a  50-50  match  is  unusualy  high  for 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Highway 
funds  are  now  reimbursed  at  90-10.  Com- 
munity development  fimds  require  no 
matching  at  all. 

TTie  National  Recreation  and  Park  As- 
sociation has  endoraed  my  amendment. 
They  say  toat  the  proposal  is  very  sig- 
nificant, and  I  quote: 

yje  have  found  numerous  Instances  where, 
because  of  regional  or  local  socio-economic 
conditions,  public  agencies  are  financially 
unable  to  participate  In  the  land  and  water 
conservatiou  program. 

All  I  am  asking  for  here  is  a  little  bit 


more  flexibility  where  there  are  clear, 
demonstrable  unmet  needs,  and  I  feel 
that  toat  discretion  should  be  exercised 
at  toe  State  and  local  levels. 

AMENDMENT  OFFESED  BT  MH.  ST3BEBLING  TO  THE 

AMXirDMEirr  omsED  bt  mx.  icagitike 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  CHiainnan,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  toe  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ataendmient  offered  by  Mr.  Sexbeblinc  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MAcmEE:  At. 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  after  the  word    • 
"offered",  change  the  period  of  a  comma  and 
Insert  the  following :  "If  he  finds  that  sourceo 
of  fuoadlng  available  to  the  state  are  other- 
wise tDBOflaclent  to  enable  the  project  to  bo 
earned  out." 

Mr.  SEIBERLTNG.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  thi-i 
amendment  simply  adds  anotoer  qualifi  - 
cation  to  toe  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
waive  toe  requirement  that  toe  State 
pay  50  percent  of  the  money  required 
for  a  particular  project  under  this  pro- 
gram. It  would  require  toat  "le  find,  in 
order  to  make  that  waiver,  toat  toe 
sources  of  funding  available  to  toe  State 
are  otoerwise  Insufflcient  to  enable  toe 
project  to  be  carried  on. 

The  State  would  still  have  to  come  up 
■wito  at  least  30  percent  of  toe  funds 
under  toe  amendment  offered  by  toe 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ma- 
Gum),  and  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment  would  not  alter  toat  ratio. 
It  seems  to  me  tois  is  sound.  However, 
there  are  situations,  such  as  toe  present 
situatioD  that  toe  State  of  New  York 
and  toe  crfty  of  New  York  find  toemselve.s 
in,  where  there  are  obviously  no  funds 
availalde,  or  at  least  very  stringent  lim- 
Itatloos  an  tbe  funds  available,  for  such 
projects  as  outdoor  recreation. 

Nevertheless,  toere  are  circumstan<M;s 
where  an  opportunity,  for  example,  to 
acquire  needed  recreation  land  might  be 
forever  lost  unless  the  State  could  act 
and  come  up  wito  whatever  funds  are 
available  locally,  even  toough  not 
amounting  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  flexIbiUty.  While  it  should 
not  be  used  except  in  instances  of  gen- 
uine need,  toe  autoority  would  be  toere 
for  the  Secretary  to  act  if  he  finds  all 
toese  <a4teria  exist  toat  are  mentlcmed 
in  toe  amoidment 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment,  as  amended  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  %ill  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  toe  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  toiuk 
it  does  improve  my  amendment. 

I  believe  we  really  should  agree  to  tois 
amendment,  as  amended,  because  other- 
wise we  are  turning  our  backs  on  toose 
parts  of  toe  country  with  tremendou.s 
populations  which  have  desperate  needs 
and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  under  the  50-50 
formula. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mi^ 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  toe  requisita 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
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the  amendment 
New  Jersey. 

For  the  past  two 
committee  has 
deliberated  on  this 
strongest,  most 
have  heard  In  favor 
crease  Has  been  that 
noss  to  match  thes(! 
dollar  at  the  State 
have  been  able  to 
gram  impact  for 
spent. 

The    language    in 
amendment  is  very 
the  Secretary  may 
for  a  State  to  pay  50 
of  any  project  In  an 
unmet  recreation 
the  Nation  feels  that 
ation  needs.   The 
states: 


of  t  le  gentleman  from 


Congresses,  as  our 

conducted  hearings  and 

lei  ilslatlon.  one  of  the 

consistent  arguments  we 

this  spending  in- 

there  is  a  wllUng- 

funds  dollar  for 

local  level.  We 

$2  worth  of  pro- 

ry  Federal  dollar 
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get 


ev  ;r 


neeis 


or  where  the  project 
gloual  significance  in 
tlty  of  recreational  oppbrtunltles 


tie 


All  areas  will  be  coi  itendlng  that  their 
projects  are  of  regie  lal  significance  in 
the  quality  and  quan  ity  of  recreational 
opportunities  offered. 

Under  the  terms  (f  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  appear;  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  projects  wouli  qualify  for  this 
giveaway  funding,  so  Jiat  we  would  sim- 
ply be  taking  over  miost  of  the  burden. 


rather  than  acting  in 
with  other  levels  of 
Our  entire  premise 
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the    gentleman's 

b^ad.  It  states  that 

the  requirement 

percent  of  the  cost 

with  signlflcant 

Every  section  of 

t  has  xmmet  recre- 

ainendment   fiu'ther 


wa  ve 


area 


It 


of  national  or  re- 
quallty  and  quan- 
offered. 


a  real  partnership 
government, 
in  expanding  this 


fund  has  been  that  c  ther  levels  of  goV' 
emment  are  ready  to  do  their  share.  We 
would  certainly  do  violence  to  that  con- 
cept by  adopting  this! amendment. 

While  the  States  are  now  anxious  to 
match  all  Federal  fuhds  available  on  a 
50-50  basis,  if  the  word  goes  out  that 
70-30  money  can  be  lad,  or  that  other 
States  are  getting  70-;  0  money,  of  coui'se 
all  States  will  start  seeking  the  more 
favorable  matching  tjrms.  The  Federal 
Government  then  wil  be  spending  more 
money  but  will  be  get  ;lng  less  results. 

During  the  10  yei  its  the  land  and 
water  conservation  i  imd  has  been  In 
operation,  the  Fedenl  Government  has 
given  to  the  States  a  otal  of  $1.2  billion 
for  acquisition  and  development  of 
recreational  lands.  This  has  been 
matched  dollar  for  do  lar  and  the  States 
have  also  put  up  $12  billion  of  their 
money. 

If  the  matching  for  mula  is  changed  to 
a  70-30  basis,  it  will  ti  ten  take  70  Federal 
dollars  to  produce  30  3tate  dollars.  Each 
Federal  dollar  will  jiroduce  three-sev- 
enths of  a  State  doUai ,  or  about  43  cents. 
If  the  matching  forn:ula  had  been  on  a 
70-30  basis  throughout  the  life  of  tlie 
program,  we  would  lave  stimulated  a 
Slate  commitment,  not  of  $1.2  billion 
but  of  only  three- sevenths  of  this 
amount,  or  a  total  of  $514,000. 

I  say  again  that  the  effect  of  this 
p.mendment  will  be  th  it  we  will  be  spend- 
in-:  more  Federal  dollars,  but  will  be 
feetting  le.ss  results  ir  badly  needed  rec- 
reational benefits. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  require 
that  each  State  inclu  le  a  priority  listing 
t"!  its  comprehensive  j  (Ian  for  meeting  its 
"highest  unmet  recrei  itional  needs."  The 
program  for  the  implementation  of  the 


plan  must  then  give  priority  In  funding 
allocation  to  these  listed  projects.  So  we 
would  be  locking  the  States  into  a  rigid 
schedule  in  making  use  of  the  funds.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
entire  spirit  and  backgiound  of  this  pro- 
gram where  we  have  given  the  States  the 
guidelines  they  need  for  operation  and 
then  allowed  them  to  administer  their 
own  programs.  I  believe  they  have  done 
an  admirable  job  of  running  this  pro- 
gram and  I  would  be  opposed  to  impos- 
ing a  series  of  big  Government  require- 
ments on  the  States. 

Present  law  requires  each  State  to  have 
a  comprehensive  plan.  The  bill  before  us 
states  that,  before  a  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved, there  has  to  be  ample  opportu- 
nity for  public  involvement  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plan,  but  we  are  not  saying 
that  each  State  must  establish  a  priority 
list  of  recreational  projects  and  go  by 
that  list  in  the  future.  Conditions  change, 
recreational  needs  and  opportunities 
change,  and  more  flexibility  Is  needed. 
The  bill  before  us  does  require  the  Bu- 
reau to  report  to  Congress  each  year  and 
advise  the  Congress  as  to  how  the  fund 
Is  being  used. 

In  closing,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  well  Intended  in  his 
proposal  here,  but  I  believe  that  he  is 
wrong.  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chahroan,  what 
the  amendment  really  does  Is  to  state 
that  we  are  going  to  be  simply  building 
and  spending  on  fewer  projects  rather 
than  more  projects;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
appears  to  believe  that  many  States  seem 
to  feel  that  they  can  move  forward  on 
programs  under  this  provision  with  a 
50-50  match.  I  do  not  dispute  that  at 
all. 

However,  I  wonder  whether  the  chair- 
man would  not  agree  with  me  that  where 
we  have  a  locality  such  as  Newark  in  my 
own  State  or  where  we  have  localities  in 
other  urban  and  rural  areas  across  the 
country  which  are  In  desperate  financial 
condition,  they  would,  in  fact,  be  pre- 
cluded imder  this  50-50  foi-mula  from 
participating  in  the  project? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Magthre)  mentions  Newark.  I  represent 
a  great  many  poor  niral  areas  and  small 
towns  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  my 
towns  are  able  to  match  the  money. 

I  believe  that  Newark,  if  they  need  a 
recreational  facility  badly  enough,  will 
be  able  to  match  the  Federal  money. 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Maguire 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with 
what  this  amendment  attempts  to  do. 
However,  I  am  afraid  that  a  majority  oU 


the  grant  applications  would  plead 
financial  matching  Inability,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  qualify  for  more  Federal  dol- 
lars for  less  local  outlay. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  during  the 
committee  hearings,  other  Interest  areas 
pleaded  their  case  as  to  why  they  should 
be  favored  with  a  higher  Federal  match 
ratio,  also  coincldentally  at  a  70  to  30 
ratio.  These  cases,  too,  were  rejected, 
as  I  hope  this  one  will  be.  All  of  these 
special  Interests  and  special  cases  seem 
meritorious.  But  which  one  or  ones  do 
you  accommodate?  Which  ones  do  you 
refuse? 

Perhaps  must  important  of  all,  we 
must  realize  that  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  greater  share  of  a  proj- 
ect and  the  local  government  pays  less, 
the  Federal  dollars  In  the  fund  go  a  lot 
less  far.  We  must  remember  that  this 
bill  is  principally  designed  to  raise  the 
funding  level,  precisely  because  the  cur- 
rent dollars  are  insufficient  to  do  the 
job.  If  we  raise  the  amoimt  of  available 
dollars  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  at  the 
same  time  provide  that  those  dollars  will 
buy  less  when  we  get  them,  we  will 
nullify  the  very  impact  we  are  hoping 
this  bill  wiU  have. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  vote  against  this  amendment 
which,  If  adopted,  could  completely  gut 
the  principal  thrust  of  thLs  legislation. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
I  first  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  on  her  fine  statement 
and  to  add  that  the  gentlewoman  is  a 
very  valuable  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
her  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  due  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
constructed. 

This  amendment  apparently  seeks  to 
prioritize  fund  expenditure  in  areas  of 
low  income  which  lack  sufficient  out- 
door recreational  facilities.  In  so  doing, 
the  amendment  permits  a  discretionary- 
match  ratio  change  of  up  to  70  percent 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  Now 
I  have  generally  not  favored  seeing  the 
Federal  Government  pay  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  any  project,  principally  be- 
cause our  Federal  dollars  do  not  go  near- 
ly as  far  in  drawing  out  matching  dollars 
to  get  more  projects  \mderway.  At  the 
same  time,  I  realize  that  States  are  more 
apt  to  prioritize  projects  where  they  can 
get  the  greatest  match  for  their  dollar. 
But  most  Important,  financially  poor 
communities  of  low  income  and  scant 
recreation  facilities  are  also  hard  pressed 
to  match  anything,  and  need  some  as- 
sistance in  order  to  get  any  benefit  out 
of  a  recreation  fund  like  this  one.  This 
objective  of  the  amendment  has  some 
merit. 

However,  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  does  violence  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  fund  by  revising  the  require- 
ments that  all  State  comprehensive  out- 
door recreation  plans  must  prioritize 
their  spending  on  areas  of  the  highest 
unmet  recreation  need,  with  emphasis 
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on  high  concentration  populations  and/ 
or  areas  of  low  income.  I  believe  this 
prioritizing,  on  top  of  the  70  percent 
Federal  match  funding,  constitutes  an 
imacceptable  overkill.  One  big  problem  is 
ihat  only  so  much  money  will  be  allotted 
to  the  State— so  they  can  fund  fewer 
projects  if  they  use  70  percent  of  it.  I 
mu.^t  vote  against  it  for  that  reason.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Pettis)  for 
her  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
associate  myself  with  her  remarks.  The 
opposing  arguments  she  presents  are 
persuasive,  logical  and  verj-  much  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
points  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Cah- 
fornia  has  made,  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
legislation,  which  is  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  reducing  the  backlog  of  land 
purchases,  and  for  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities,  would  be  hin- 
dered. 

Many  other  worthy  special  interests 
actually  came  before  the  subcommittee 
and  pleaded  for  a  70/30  match  ratio  for 
their  own  pet  concerns,  and  were  re- 
jected by  the  committee  in  the  amend- 
ment process.  If  the  70/30  match  ratio 
is  to  be  adopted,  what  are  the  most 
worthy  priorities  for  this  reward?  Is  this 
one  of  them? 

With  a  match  ratio  like  70/30,  Federal 
funds  do  not  go  nearly  as  far.  Hence  the 
principal  thrust  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
raise  the  oversdl  fimd  level,  would  be 
nullified  and  thwarted  if  coupled  with 
an  adopted  amendment  upping  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  projects. 

Adopting  this  amendment  will  merely 
make  the  bill  more  controversial  and 
hinder  its  chances  of  final  enactment. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
changes  the  priorities  for  all  statewide 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plans, 
and  would  seem  to  reorient  and  priori- 
tize all  fund  spending  imduly  on  low-in- 
come areas.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  meddle  with  the  criteria  for  State 
plan  preparation  in  conjunction  with  an 
amendment  of  this  type,  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  is  too  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  for  yielding 
to  me.  

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
tlie  gentlewoman  jdeld? 

Mrs.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  on  her  excellent  statement 
and  to  raise  one  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted,  would  it  not  actually  mean  that 
the  thrust  would  really  be  to  put  more 
of  the  money  into  the  highly  populated 
areas  to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller 
and  rural  areas? 

Mrs.  PKTl'lS.  Tbls  could  be. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  (^position  to 


the  amendment  and  would  like  at  the 
outset  to  say  that  I  think  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
does  improve  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but,  like 
the  Chairman,  I  think  it  does  not  make 
a  bad  amendment  good  enough  to  ac- 
cept. The  reason  is  this:  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  told  us  what  his 
amendment  did  not  do.  He  said  it  does 
not  cost  a  cent,  and  I  agree  with  him. 
But  what  the  amendment  does  do,  if  it 
is  effectuated,  could  reduce  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  under  this  bill  by  20  percent. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  the  committee 
points  out  that  a  recent  survey  fotmd 
that  the  States  were  able  to  activate 
some  $600  million  worth  of  projects  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  if  matching  grants 
were  available.  That,  I  assiune,  is  at  the 
50-50  match.  I  would  ask  the  Members 
to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  a 
financially  hard-pressed  State  where 
they  are  given  the  option  of  two  pro- 
grams, one  under  which  there  Is  70-30 
matching,  and  one  under  which  there 
is  50-50  matching.  Obviously,  the  State 
is  going  to  try  to  get  and  get  the  70-30 
matching.  Every  time  they  do  that,  it 
will  effectively  cut  the  acquisiticm  under 
tills  bill  by  20  percent.  That  Is  a  pretty 
substantial  amoimt  of  acquisition. 

When  we  go  back  to  Oae  original  con- 
cept of  this  bill,  which  is  a  reinvestment 
of  the  resources  of  this  Nation  from  off- 
shore and  surplus  property  sales  and 
other  things,  a  reinvestment  of  those  re- 
sources in  outdoor  recreational  acquisi- 
tions, I  think  it  is  a  pretty  serious  mat- 
ter, with  one  fell  swoop  of  the  pen,  to 
knock  off  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
20  percent  more  at  a  time  when  tiie 
States  could  and  are  prepared  to  over- 
match by  some  $600  million  In  acquisi- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  ccHn- 
mittee  that  in  education  bills  which 
come  before  the  fioor,  and  In  a  number 
of  other  bills  which  we  have  In  which  we 
deal  with  the  States  through  grants,  we 
have  maintenance-of -effort  clauses.  The 
50-50  matching  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  largely  a  malntenance-of-effort 
clause,  and  if  we  are  going  to  say  that 
they  can  cut  that  effort  by  30  percent^- 
which  is  what  the  amendment  does — 
we  will  in  effect  say  that  they  can  re- 
duce their  effort  by  30  percent. 

Clearly  the  dollars  which  we  spend 
then  will  not  go  as  far  in  the  acquisition 
of  land. 

Finally,  one  last  point  is  that  we  must 
look  ahead  to  conference  with  the  other 
body.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  of  the  other  body  provider 
a  70-30  match,  so  we  are  already  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to 
be  something  different  than  50-50  if  v/e 
have  to  come  back  with  a  compromise, 
as  I  assume  we  will.  So  we  have  already 
started  down  that  path,  and  taking  us 
as  far  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
do  by  their  amendments  is  to  put  us  in 
a  disadvantageous  position. 

We  should  start  from  where  the  bill 
starts,  at  least,  at  50-50,  because  we 
know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
promise on  that. 

I  suggest  that  the  sunendment  parr 
tlcularly  under  those  circumstances  will 


have  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  imder  the  Land  and 
Water  CcMiserration  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Under  the  program  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  the  education  and  labor  and 
social  field,  do  many  of  them  go  as  high 
as  requiring  a  50-50  match  in  local 
funds? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Some  go  higher. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  But  are  not  most 
of  them  considerably  lower  in  terms  of 
the  local  funds? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are. 
yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  like  to  just  get 
back  to  the  actual  language  of  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  does  not 
give  the  Secretary  a  blanket  right  to  de- 
cide things  in  his  discretion.  It  says  that 
he  must  make  certain  findings,  and  one 
is  that  the  project  is  in  an  area  with  sig- 
nificant luunet  recreation  needs,  and 
then  It  goes  on  and  defines  them,  and  it 
says  that  they  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  such  factors  as  "accessibility 
and  service  to  large  numbers  of  people  in 
crowded  urban  or  less  affluent  rural 
areas." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Skiberling, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  I  may,  I  would 
just  like  to  read  the  other  two. 

Provision  of  a  recreation  opportunity  of 
national  or  regional  recreational  significance; 

and 

Provision  of  recreational  opportunity  or 
service  to  an  area  which  has  a  high  propor- 
tion of  persons  with  incomes  at  or  below 
the  federal  poverty  level. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  aware  of  that  lan- 
giiage,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
adding  those  further  provisions  to  the 
utilization  of  this  amendment. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Secretary  will 
under  this  amendment  be  spending  about 
70  percent  of  his  time,  if  he  really  under- 
stands the  intent  of  this  act,  turning 
down  those  tilings.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  should  depart  from  the 
basic  pm-pose  of  the  law  which  provides 
50/50  matching. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regretfully  speak 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  highly 
admhe  his  ability  and  I  also  agree  with 
his  general  desire  to  proride  certain  fa- 
cilities at  a  cheaper  rate  for  some  areas 
that  are  povertj'  stricken. 

That  can  already  be  done.  The  gi-ants 
are  to  the  States.  The  States  may  de- 
termine how  much  must  be  matched  by 
the  local  entity  so  long  as  the  total  of 
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state  and  local  mcHi^y  equals  the  Fed- 
eral share. 

But  the  main  di^Qculty  with  this 
amendment  is  that  w:  lat  we  are  doing  is 
throwing  away  the  principle  that  a  State 
mast  match  each  P^eral  dollar.  The 
matching  formula  woi^ld  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretaiy  depending  upon 
how  many  of  the  projects  in  a  given 
State  he  certifies  to  b<  i  under  the  special 
exemptions.  For  instance  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  he  might  fiid  virtually  all  of 
the  requests  in  a  glv«n  State  to  Justify 
the  70/30  matching.  In  another  State 
he  might  find  none.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  that  much  authority  to  the 
Secretary. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  C'hio  improves  this 
a  bit.  but  there  is  no  provision  as  to  how 
these  findings  will  be  made.  It  does  not 
say  by  rule,  and  theie  is  no  provision 
that  there  will  be  a  tiearing.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  th;  State  of  Louisi- 
ana or  the  State  of  Tisxas  to  protest  an 
exception  made  in  tie  State  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  Actj  Jersey. 

We  can  come  Into  this  body  and  argue 
the  interests  of  our  regional  areas,  but 
how  do  we  come  bef(»re  the  Secretary 
and  say  that  our  regldns  are  being  dis- 
criminated against? 

I  think  this  is  entire  [y  too  much  dele- 
gated authority  to  per  nit  the  Secretary 
to  move  from  a  50/50  lormula  to  a  30/70 
formula  even  on  thes*  stipulated  bases 
because,  as  the  chair  nan  of  our  sub- 
committee has  clearly  pointed  out.  the 
Secretary  can  always,  or  nearly  always, 
find  that  many  regions  are  underfimded 
and  that  there  are  ma  ly  poor  people  in 
eveiT  big  city  of  the  I  hlted  States. 

But  do  we  want  the  i  luestion  to  be  de- 
termined dependent,  f  )r  instance,  upon 
what  political  party  hi.d  the  Presidency 
and  appointed  that  par  icular  Secretary? 
Do  we  want  this  quest  on  to  be  decided 
on  which  area  of  the  country  is  able 
to  put  the  most  State  l  tbbyists  in  Wash- 
ington to  urge  a  decision  on  the  Secre- 
tary? There  are  manj  States  that  are 
not  able  to  maintain  a  representative  in 
Washington  at  all  tim(.s  to  argue  on  all 
Federal  projects. 

But  let  us  set  the  sta  ndard  in  the  bill. 
Let  us  establish  the  it  ethod  of  match- 
ing among  the  States  1  ty  statute.  Let  us 
not  delegate  that  to  any  authority  who 
Is  appointed  and  who  !  s  not  responsible 
to  the  persons  who  elec  t  us  to  office. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  si  rike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  Ne'  J  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ne  7  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  have 
to  straighten  out  just  a  few  of  the  inac- 
curacies about  the  amei  idment  before  we 
vote  on  it,  because  thei  e  have  been  sev- 
eral inaccuracies  meiitioned  here  by 
various  Members. 

First,  the  gentlewomm  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  Pettis)  talk(d  about  increas- 
ing the  Federal  mone^^s  involved.  The 
moneys  from  the  Federal  Government 
remain  precisely  the  sime.  Each  State 
allocation  remains  precisely  the  same. 
It  Is  simply  a  question  c  f  how  each  State 


chooses  to  divide  and  seeks  to  divide  the 
money  that  it  gets. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  conjures  up  the  Image 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  being 
battered  from  all  sides  for  70/30  fund- 
ing. That  will  be  prevented  by  the  fact 
that  the  States  are  really  going  to  re- 
quest 70/30  funding  only  in  cases  of  dire 
need.  When  they  do  that  they  will  auto- 
matically reduce  the  amount  of  money 
they  have  available  for  other  projects  in 
the  State.  There  Is  no  additional  money 
for  States.  The  total  funds  for  any  State 
remain  the  same.  States  will  simply  have 
discretion  and  they  will  clearly  exercise 
that  discretion  only  on  occasions  when 
they  have  a  very  strong  case  and  one  on 
which  they  place  a  very  high  priority. 

Tlie  States  make  the  decision.  There  Is 
not  a  single  additional  dollar  of  Federal 
money.  The  Stat;:i,  working  with  their 
own  localities,  wlU  make  the  decision 
about  what  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  and  they  will  be  judicious. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interlor^cannot 
unilaterally  make  judgments  about 
matching;  he  must  await  an  application 
from  the  State  and  he  must  use  the 
pruldelines  in  my  amendment  and  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  is  if  a  State  can  get  half  its  Fed- 
eral money  on  a  70-30  matching,  it  gets 
more  Federal  money  than  if  it  gets  all  its 
Federal  matching  on  50-50. 

\Ir.  MAGUIRE.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  misunderstood  my  amend- 
ment. Tlie  States  under  the  bill  get  a  60- 
i:tercent  share  of  the  total  Federal  moneys 
available  for  this  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  40  percent  di- 
rectly. Of  this  60  percent,  40  percent  is 
now  divided  equally  among  all  the  States, 
.'35  percent  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
5  percent  for  contingencies.  The  State 
then  would  make  a  decision  imder  my 
amendment  on  how  to  spend  that  lim- 
ited ntunber  of  dollars.  It  could  make 
application  for  50-50  matching  or. 
where  a  locality  could  not  afford  that,  it 
could  ask  for  fiexibility  up  to  70-30 
where  a  locality  could  demonstrate  high 
priority  unmet  needs. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Maguire  amendment  would  offer  finan- 
cial assistance  for  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  services  to  especially  needy 
communities,  while  providing  matching 
fund  flexibility  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  program.  In  most  cases,  the 
50-50  matching  requirement  would  re- 
main in  effect.  Only  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  such  a 
match  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
program,  will  he  adjust  the  proportion 
up  to  70-30. 

Many  Federal  laws  already  provide 
cdmirtistrative  discretion  in  determining 
matching  shares.  These  include:  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  the  Appalachia  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  toe  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  a  wide  va- 
riety of  education  programs,  lead-pol- 
sonirfi-   control,    crime   control,    health 


plaiming  and  services,  alcohoUsm  treat- 
ment, child  development,  and  care  for 
mothers  and  infants.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams have  incorporated  some  type  of 
waiver  provisions  in  cases  where  locali- 
ties are  unable  to  provide  matching 
funds. 

In  considering  the  Maguire  amend- 
ment, the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1974  is  highly  Instructive. 
While  it  establishes  guidelines  for  Fed- 
eral-local funding  proportions,  it  also 
provides  that  the  Director  may  'ap- 
prove assistance  in  excess  of  such  per- 
centages" if  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  objective  regulations,  that 
"such  action  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes"  of  the  program.  The  act 
specifically  warns  against  "a  strict  ap- 
plication" of  the  requii'ements  which 
"would  result  in  unnecessary  hardships 
or  otherwise  be  inconsictent  with  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved." 

Other  pending  measures,  including  the 
Local  Public  Works  Development  and 
Investment  Act.  and  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
also  Incorporate  the  concept  of  waiving 
or  reducing  non-Federal  shares  where 
local  governments  simply  cannot  provide 
them. 

In  short,  the  concept  of  waivers  is  be- 
coming widespread  as  Congress  realizes 
that  strict  adherence  to  legislatively- 
determined  matching  grant  proportions 
can  defeat  the  real  purpose  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  goal  of  Federal  matching  grants 
is  to  expand  outlays  for  specific  pro- 
grams by  offering  the  incentive  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  certain  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, the  lack  of  required  local  funds 
means  that  the  Federal  dollars — and  the 
projects  they  support — must  be  forsaken. 
In  many  instances,  a  locality  Is  forced 
to  make  painful  cuts  in  worthwhile  pro- 
grams in  order  to  satisfy  matching  re- 
quirements for  federally  aided  programs. 
In  these  cases,  the  allocation  of  that  lo- 
cality's fiscal  resources  is  seriously 
skewed  by  Federal  policies,  contrary  to 
local  needs. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  over  $1  billion  in  Federal 
matching  funds  because  of  serious  cuts  In 
local  spending.  This  means  that  essen- 
tial Federal  funds,  used  for  education, 
water  pollution  control,  highways,  head- 
start,  community  mental  health  services 
and  other  purposes,  may  be  lost  to  the 
residents.  Programs  which  we  in  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  aid  will  instead 
totally  collapse. 

Of  course,  any  legislation  allowing  ad- 
ministrative discretion  entails  the  dan- 
ger of  abiise  or  mismanagement.  But 
as  I  have  Indicated,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  programs  already  permit  admin- 
istrative discretion  in  determining 
matching  formula  shares  and  there  Is 
no  indication  that  they  have  produced 
administrative  problems. 

More  importantly,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  already  has  wide  latitude  In  ful- 
filling his  administrative  duties  imder 
the  act.  This  amendment  would  not  sub- 
stantially Increase  his  authority.  And, 
i.i  no  case  could  Federal  funding  exceed 
70  percent. 
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Above  all,  this  amendment  provides 
three  precise  criteria  which  the  Secre- 
tary must  follow  In  adjusting  the  match- 
ing formula.  These  criteria  will  further 
the  congressional  Intent  of  the  act  it- 
self, namely  that  It  is  "desirable  that  all 
American  people  be  assured  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  resources;  and  It  Is 
desirable  for  all  levels  of  government  to 
take  prompt  and  coordinated  action  to 
the  extent  practicable  without  diminish- 
ing or  affecting  their  respective  powers 
and  functions."  Without  this  amend- 
ment, those  objectives  wiU  remain  un- 
realized for  Improverlshed  conimimities. 

The  Maguire  amendment  would  be  a 
positive  step  in  providing  recreational 
services  for  all  Americans  by  insuring 
adequate  funding  for  such  services.  Its 
passage  Is  essential  if  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  is  to  avoid  lock- 
ing out  those  very  commimitles  which 
need  it  the  most. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlino)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire)  . 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XX  ill,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QtTOBTTM  CMJ.  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXllI,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECOBDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness Is  the  demand  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Maguire)  for  a  re- 
cored  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

AMFNDMEKT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEIBERI.ING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  (Tliarman,  I 
oi!er  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seibcrling  :  On 
page  4,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  section 
1 10)  as  follows:  renumbering  the  subseqxient 
subsections  accordingly: 

"(10)  In  section  6(d),  delete  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  Insert  the  following,  renum- 
bering the  subsequent  subparagraph  accord- 
ingly: 

"(3)  an  identification  of  those  area.s  hav- 


ing the  highest  degree  of  unmet  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs; 

"'(4)  a  program  for  the  implementation 
of  the  plan.' " 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  and,  I  hope,  a  noncon- 
troversial  amendment.  It  merely  adds  to 
the  requirements  for  a  State  outdoor 
recreation  plan  the  requirement  that  It 
identify  those  areas  having  the  higfhest 
degree  of  unmet  outdoor  recreation 
needs.  It  does  not  say  anything  about 
what  the  State  Is  to  do  about  those  unmet 
needs,  but  merely  that  they  be  identified. 

I  hope  for  that  reason  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  opposed  as  stren- 
uously by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
as  was  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
COiairman,  as  I  imderstand  It,  this 
amendment  just  gives  more  guidelines 
as  to  the  content  of  the  plan  that  the 
State  shall  submit? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  Is  correct.  All 
it  says  is  that  it  shall  Identify  the  areas 
having  the  highest  degree  of  unmet  out- 
door recreation  needs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  It 
does  not  prevent  the  State  from  chang- 
ing the  plan  as  It  determines  those  needs  t 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  does  not.  And  It 
does  not  say  what  the  priorities  of  the 
State  are  to  be. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  And 
it  does  not  take  away  from  the  State 
any  of  the  flexibility  and  self-control 
that  it  now  has  In  this  area? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  None  whatsoever, 
other  than  its  flexibility  not  even  to 
Identify  the  unmet  needs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  for  the 
simple  reason  that  from  all  I  can  remem- 
ber after  all  the  discussions  we  have  had, 
I  have  never  at  any  time  heard  any  criti- 
cism of  the  way  the  States  develop  their 
recreation  plans  or  development  plans. 
I  have  heard  at  no  time  any  criticism 
of  the  priorities  the  States  have  devel- 
oped on  their  own. 

The  State  plan  under  present  legisla- 
tion must  require  an  evaluation  of  the 
demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  available  in  the  State. 
The  law  simply  in  its  present  terms  calls 
for  an  evaluation  of  demand  and  supply. 
That  is  a  very,  very  generalized  require- 
ment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlino)  says 
that  the  State  plan  shall  now  have  an 
identification  of  those  areas  having  the 
highest  degree  of  unmet  needs.  That 
plan  of  the  Governor  goes  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  from  now  on  there  is  going  to 
be  endless  debate  within  my  State  and 
the  States  of  other  Membei-s.  There  is 
going  to  be  tremendous  furor  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office,  for  instance,  as  to  this: 


Does  this  State  plan  as  developed  in 
Micliigan  really  get  into  an  identifica- 
tion of  those  areas  having  the  highest 
level  of  unmet  needs  or  the  highest 
degree  of  unmet  needs? 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  are 
now  taking  a  very  generalized  require- 
ment and  changing  it  into  a  very  specific 
requirement  We  are  going  to  have  end- 
less haggling  within  the  States,  and  this 
question  will  be  asked :  Does  Uiis  area  or 
that  area  stand  highest  in  terms  of  de- 
gree of  unmet  recreation  needs?  That 
batUe  is  not  only  going  to  be  carried  on 
within  the  States,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
carried  on  In  the  Secretary's  office. 

We  have  not  had  any  criticism  of  the 
way  the  States  have  developed  their 
plans  and  the  way  the  varied  50  States 
have  assessed  their  own  needs  and  priori- 
ties. For  the  Federal  Government  now  to 
tell  the  States  that  "You  have  to  develop 
a  list  of  prioritized  unmet  needs  to  Uio 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary"  is,  in  my 
view,  a  far  cry  from  the  original  direc- 
tion of  this  legislation,  which  was  de- 
signed to  give  the  States  more  dollars  to 
do  the  job,  but  not  designed  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in  and  take 
from  individual  States  the  prerogaiive 
of  nmning  their  own  programs,  a  pre- 
rogative that  over  the  years  they  have 
managed  in  a  very  lair  and  very  respon- 
sible manner. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  Is  seeing  ghosts 
here.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this 
amendment  that  tells  the  States  what 
they  have  to  do  about  any  particular 
area.  All  it  says  Is  merely*  that  the  State 
plan  should  identify  areas  having  the 
highest  degree  of  unmet  outdoor  recrea- 
tion needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uiey  are  supposed 
to  do  that  now.  However,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  criticism  from  various  group^i 
that  have  made  studies,  such  as  one  I  am 
looking  at  now,  which  was  made  by  the 
Center  for  Growth  Alternatives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  recreation  in  the  cities, 
which  points  out  that  one  of  the  most 
notable  weaknesses  in  State  plans  is  that 
they  fail  to  make  any  particular  effort  to 
look  at  the  recreation  needs  in  our  cities. 
Tills  merely  says  that  tliey  should  iden- 
tify them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    CLEVELAND 

Mr.  (CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi'.  Cleveland: 
Page  5,  delete  lines  18  tbrougli  21  and  in£ert 
In  lieu  thereof :  "differences  in  admission  sind 
other  fees  may  be  maintained  on  the  basis  of 
residence," 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  conform  to 
present  BOR  administrative  practices 
governing  the  option  to  assess  reasonable 
differences  based  on  residence  in  admis- 
sion and  other  fees  at  recreational  prop- 
erties acquired  through  the  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  Is  clear.  If 
a  local  commimity  has  been  required  to 
put  up  its  own  resources  in  matching 
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money  to  obtain  the  BOR  grant  and  Is 
also  responsible  for  t  le  ordinary  main- 
tenance of  the  facilty,  then  it  would 
seem  reasonable  tha'  the  residents  of 
that  community  shon  d  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  acility  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  out-of-towi  or  out-of-state 
residents. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee permits  diffennces  in  fees  with 
respect  to  local  ve-sus  out-of -State 
users,  but  I  think  this  section  should  be 
expanded  to  Include  4  fferences  based  on 
place  of  residence  witl  in  a  given  State.  I 
think  this  practice  has  provided  an  in- 
centive for  people  within  a  town  to  raise 
the  matching  money  ^d  apply  for  BOR 
grants,  and  that  •witiout  this  amend- 
ment, that  incentive  n  lay  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  h  ive  a  letter  from 
tho  National  Recreatlsn  and  Park  As- 
sociation signed  by  Si  Iney  Lutzln,  their 
acting  executive  dire(tor,  with  respect 
to  my  amendment,  wh  ch  is  actually  tlie 
present  BOR  admlnisti  ative  policy.  They 
point  out,  of  coiirse,  thjat  the  differential 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  discrimina- 
tory, but  they  do  point  out  this: 

We  Qrmly  believe  that  public  park  and 
recreation  agencies  at  al  levels  of  govern- 
ment Bhould  have  the  option  to  charge 
reasonable  differential  fnes  baaed  on  place 
of  residency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hop ;  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
\  Chairman,  will  the  geni  leman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  jfleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  jus  t  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  bill  prov  des  that  use  can- 
not be  denied  any  cltto  in  of  a  recreation 
facility  constructed  under  this  Federal 
matching  money. 

However,  it  provides  that  a  State  can 
establlsli  a  higher  entr  mce  fee  for  non- 
residents than  it  cha-ges  for  Its  own 
citizens  because  the  St  ite  has  put  in  its 
own  money  to  build  th«  facility. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  gentleman 
merely  takes  this  prln<lple  down  to  the 
local  level ;  is  that  corre  !t? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Ye  3. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Noith  Carolina.  ITie 
gentleman  Is  stating  that  when  a  town 
or  county  puts  up  the  biatchlng  money, 
therefore,  that  that  town  or  coimty  may 
charge  a  higher  or  a  different  entrance 
fee  or  use  fee  to  nonresidents  of  the  town 
than  it  charges  to  residsnts  of  the  town; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Ye !. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  And 
the  gentleman  is  also  saying  that  the 
charge  differential  ma^  give  the  town 
an  incentive  for  actio:  i  because  every- 
body in  the  whole  area  may  be  using  the 
facility,  and  consequent  y,  if  they  do  that, 
they  can  help  finance  t  by  this  type  of 
ciuirge;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Ye  3. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  or  Noith  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  staU  that  I  have  no 
reason  to  object  to  th(!  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  CI]  airman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  field  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washlngt<  n. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chs  Irman,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  amendirent  in  the  com- 


mittee which  put  this  antidiscrimination 

clause  in  the  bilL 

I  just  want  to  clarify,  since  the  chair- 
man said  that  there  can  be  higher  fees, 

that  I  agree  with  that;  Irat  that  the  dif- 
ference In  those  fees  must  be  based  on 
the  different  proportions  of  the  funds 
put  into  the  program  by  the  local  people. 
Therefore,  If  It  were  50-50,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  discriminate  in  fees. 

If  It  was  50  percent  Federal  and  50 
percent  State,  or  50  percent  Federal  and 
50  percent  local,  they  should  not  be  able 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  fees.  It 
seems  to  me  except  to  the  extent  the 
State  or  local  capital  and  maintenance 
expenses  exceed  the  Federal  share.  If  It 
was  80-20,  or  something  like  that,  then 
they  could,  based  on  that  difference  in 
their  contribution.  And  with  that  under- 
standing, I  have  absolutely  no  objection 
to  the  amendment  because  it  just  reduces 
that  to  the  local  level  what  the  bill  al- 
ready does  with  regard  to  the  States. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chaliman.  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SBIUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. However,  I  am  curious  to  know 
how  one  distinguishes  between  two  people 
when  they  walk  up  to  a  gate  to  one  of 
these  recreation  areas  and  apply  for  ad- 
mission, how  does  one  know  whether  one 
is  a  resident  of  fee  area  or  Is  not? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  can  Just  simply 
tell  fee  gentleman  how  we  do  It  In  our 
hometown,  we  have  small  bumper 
stickers. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  But  supposing  fee  peo- 
ple walked  up  to  fee  gate  and  did  not 
have  bumper  stickers. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  not  sure  how 
fee  gentleman  from  Kansas  would  do  It 
in  his  State,  but  I  can  assure  you  feat 
in  New  Hampshire  we  are  a  friendly 
State,  and  we  all  know  each  ofeer  and 
we  do  not  have  fee  problem  feere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I,  the  Clerk  will 
report  title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TnxE  II 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended  (16  T7.S.C. 
470).  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  Section  108  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  108.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  period  com- 
mencing October  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1969,  there  shall  be  covered  into 
such  fund  $24,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
•76.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
from  revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462,  469),  as  amended 
(43  use.  1338).  and/or  under  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  813) ,  as  amended  (30 
XJS.C.  191),  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall  be  credited 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  moneys  shall  be  used  only  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  expenditure  only  when  appropriated 
by  the  Congreas.  Any  moneys  not  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  available  in  the  fund  un- 
til appropriated  for  said  purposes:  Provided, 
That  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.". 

(2)  Section  206(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $175,000  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978.  and  1979:  Provided.  That  no  appropri- 
ation is  authorized  and  no  payment  shaU  be 
made  to  the  Centre  lu  excess  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment  oi 
such  organization.". 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Nortli  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  feat  further  read- 
ing of  title  II  be  dispensed  wife,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  fee  Record  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  feere  objection 
to  the  request  of  fee  gentleman  from 
Norfe  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  feere  amend- 
ments to  title  n?  If  not,  under  fee  rule, 
fee  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  fee  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Price,  hav- 
ing assumed  fee  chair.  Mr.  Pike,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  fee  Whole 
House  on  fee  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
imder  consideration  fee  bill  H.R.  12234, 
to  amend  fee  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amend^ 
and  to  amend  fee  act  of  October  15, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  fee  Nation,  as 
amended,  and  for  ofeer  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1157.  he  re- 
ported fee  bill  back  to  the  House  wife 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  fee  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  fee  Sebellus 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate   vote    demanded    on    fee    ofeer 
amendment?  If  not,  fee  question  is  on 
fee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  fee  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment:  Page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  all 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  insert: 

"(10)  In  section  6(e)(2)  change  the  pe- 
riod to  a  colon  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
'Provided.  That  no  assistance  shall  be  avail- 
able under  this  Act  to  enclose  or  shelter 
facilities  normally  used  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities,  but  the  Secretary  may  permit 
local  funding  to  be  used  for  sheltering  of 
such  facilities  heretofore  or  hereafter  con- 
structed and  associated  with  activities  nor- 
mally pursued  outdoors  in  that  area,  if  he 
determines  that  the  severity  of  climatic  con- 
ditions and  the  Increased  public  use  result- 
ing therefrom  justify  such  sheltering.'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  fee  amendment. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  fee 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  fee 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  SpeakfiSr,  1  object 
to  fee  vote  on  the  grouna  feat  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  fee  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

"Hie  Sergeant  at  Arms  wHl  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  feere  were — yeas  248,  nays  147, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


Wylle 
Tatroa 


Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 

HATS— UT 


Zabtocki 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Alexander 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuOoin 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Texm. 
BedeU 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfldd 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  ?la. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhiUip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coums,  Tex. 
Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

Crane 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Davis 

Derrick 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing,  Va. 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Emery 

English 

ErlentKim 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pnscell 

P-.nd'.ey 

Pish 

Plsher 

Fithian 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Forsythe 

czzn- 
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Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Ofbbons 
Ooldwater 
aoBsaleK 
Ooodling 
Oradlaon 
Graaslty 
Gude 
Onyw 
Hagedom 
HaU 

HanUltoa 
Hammer- 
■cbmldt 
Hanley 
Harktn 
Harris 
Hardia 
BKner 
Hightower 
HUlU 
HoUand 
Holt 
Hubbwd 
Hugbea 
Rungate 
Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Jarman 
JeffoxtlB 
Jenrette 
Jokison,  Cblo. 
jOBUon.Pa. 

^irN.c. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kdly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kmdness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagranarsino 

Landrum 

Latt* 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McCoUister 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Myers,  Pa. 
Natcber 
Neal 
Nichols 


Kolan 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pasanaa 

Paul 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Pritcdiard 

Qui* 

QnjUeB 

Bailshacic 

Rees 

Reguls 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Robsrts 

Boblnaon 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roush 

Roosselot 

RoytMl 

Buppe 

Satterfleld 

Scheuar 

ScbxMebell 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebrtlus 

Seiberiing 

Sharp 

Sbriver 

Shvtxter 

Simon 

Sisk 

EBkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.William 
Stark 
Bteelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
SynmM 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Treen 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 


Abzug 

Gaydos 

Myers.  Ind. 

Addabbo 

Glaimo 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Oilman 

Oberstar 

Andrvws.  N.C. 

Ginn 

CBrlan 

Annunzlo 

Green 

O'Hara 

Ashley 

Haley 

O'NSiU 

Aspln 

Hannaford 

PattsB.  VJ. 

Badillo 

Hansen 

PatMrson. 

Baldus 

Hawkins 

Oalif. 

Baucus 

Hays.  Ohio 

Pattiaon,  N.T. 

Beard.  R.L 

Heckler,  Mass. 

S»y«?? 

Bennett 

Hetns 

Reyes 

Berglsad 

HeUtoakl 

Price 

Biaggi 

Henderson 

Rangel 

Blester 

Hicks 

Richmond 

Bingham 

HOitsmaD 

Rlnaldo 

Boland 

Horton 

Risenhoover 

Boiling 

Howe 

Bonker 

Hyde 

Roe 

Brademas 

Jacobs 

Roncalio 

Buik0,CsUf. 

Booney 

Burke,  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Runnels 

BuriiRon.  Mo. 

Kjocb 

BUSBO 

Butler 

LaFslos 

Ryan 

Carr 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

StOetmatn 

Chisholm 

Long,  La. 

Santlnl 

Clay 

Long,  MO. 

Sarasin 

Cohen 

Lnlan 

Sblpiey 

Cony  era 

MeClocy 

Stkes 

Gorman 

McCormack 

Solaiz 

Cotter 

McDade 

Steed 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McBwen 

Stephens 

Delaney 

McFaU 

Stokes 

DeUums 

McHugh 

Studds 

Dent 

McKay 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Derwinski 

Magnire 

Dodd 

MaanU 

Tnidar 

Downey,  N.T. 

Meeds 

Tsoimas 

Karty 

Metcalfe 

Weaver 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Meyner 

Wiggins 

EUberg 

MUls 

Wirth 

Pary 

Minisb 

Wolff 

Pen  wick 

Moskley 

Wright 

nood 

Mn»<*tan 

Tatas 

Tlorlo 

MoorheMl,  Pa. 

Foley 

Mottl 

Toung.Tex. 

Focd.Mich. 

Murphy,  HI. 

ZaferetU 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Praser 

Murtha 

] 
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BeU 

Hinsbaw 

MitcbeU.Md. 

BevUl 

Howard 

Motgan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

Nedid 

Clancy 

Kartb 

Nix 

CoUins.  HI. 

Lundlne 

Pepper 

de  la  darza 

McCloekey 

RieiJe 

Diggs 

McKlnney 

BOBtenVowskl 

Macdonald 

Sarbanes 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Stanton. 

Harrington 

Mathls 

James  V. 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Mikva 

UdaU 

H«Bcrt 

Mlneta 

UUman 

Hectaler.  W.  Va.  Mii»jL 

The  Clerk  announced 

fee  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Messrs.  GONZAI2Z,  DUNCAN  of  TOi- 
nessee,  UHBIAN,  HALT.,  NEAL,  ElA- 
ZEN,  MAT8UNAOA.  SYMM8,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER,  and  lin.  SPELLMAN 
ch^iged  ttielr  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  fee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  TCBult  of  fee  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IMcFall.  ISie  question  is  on  fee  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  fee  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  fee 
felrdtime.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  fee  bill. 

Mr.  8K1BEULING.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  on 
that  I  rt^wmtrirt  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  jreas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  392,  nays  3, 
not  voting  37,  as  follows: 


Mr.  H6bCTt  for,  with  Mr.  UUman  against. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  for.  with  Mr.  Roetenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Bevlll  f»,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mx.  Mathls  for,  with  Mr.  McKlnney  against 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Howard 
against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for.  with  ISx.  Mikva  against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  BeU  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Mlneta  for,  with  Mr.  Karth  against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Nix 
against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mrs.  CoUlns  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Lun- 
dlne against. 

Until  furfeer  notice: 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Sau-banes. 
Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Virginia  with  Mr. 
Madden. 
Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  RIegle. 
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Abdnor 

Cochran 

Gonzales 

Cohen 

Ooodling 

^ttf^nifl 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Addabbo 

Crasaley 

Alexander 

Conlan 

Green 

Allen 

Conte 

Gude 

Ambro 

Conyen 

Guyer 

Anderson, 

Oonnan 

Hagedom 

Calif. 

ComeU 

Haley 

Anderson.  111. 

Cotter 

Hall 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

Andrews. 

Crane 

Hanuner- 

N.DA. 

D'Amours 

schmldt 

Annunsio 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hanley 

Archer 

Danlti,  B.  W. 

Hannaford 

Armstrong 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hansen 

Ashbrook 

Harkin 

Ashley 

Davis 

Harris 

Aspln 

delaGana 

Harsha 

AuColn 

Dtianey 

Hawkins 

BadUlo 

Ddlums 

Hays,  Ohio 

Bafalls 

Dent 

Heckler,  Mass. 

BaMua 

Derrick 

Hefner 

Baucus 

Derwinski 

He\nr, 

Bauman 

Devine 

Helstoskl 

Beard.  B.L 

Dickinson 

Henderson 

Beard,  Tsnn. 

Dtag«l 

Hicks 

Bed^ 

Dodd 

High  tower 

Bennett 

Downey.  N.T. 

HiUls 

Bergland 

Downing.  Va. 

Holland 

Biaggi 

Holt 

Blester 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Holtzman 

Bingham 

Duncan.  Texm.  HOrton 

Blanchard 

duPont 

Howe 

Blouin 

Early 

Hubbard 

Boggs 

Eckhardt 

Hughes 

Boland 

Edgar 

Hungate 

Boiling 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hutchinson 

Bonker 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Hyde 

Bowen 

EUberg 

Ichord 

Brademas 

Emery 

Jacobs 

Breaux 

English 

Jarman 

Breckinridge 

Erlenborn 

Jeffords 

Brinkley 

Esch 

Jenrette 

Brodhead 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Broomfield 

Pary 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Faac^ 

Jones.  N.C. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Pen  wick 

Jones,  Okla. 

BroyhUl 

Fmdley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Fish 

Jordan 

Burgener 

Fisher 

Kasten 

Burke,  Calif. 

nthlan 

Kastenmeier 

Burke,  Fla. 

Flood 

Kazen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Florio 

KeUy 

Burleson,  Tex. 

F.owers 

Kemp 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Flynt 

Ketchum 

Burton,  John 

Foley 

Keys 

Burton,  Phillip  Ford,  Mich. 

Butier 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Koch 

Byron 

Forsythe 

Krebs 

Carney 

Fountain 

Krueger 

Carr 

Eraser 

T.aPalee 

Carter 

Freneel 

Lagomarsino 

Cederbers 

Frey 

Landrum 

ChappeU 

Fuqua 

Latta 

Chisholm 

Gaydos 

Leggett 

Clausen, 

Glaimo 

Lehman 

DonH. 

GlbtMns 

Lent 

Ciawson,  Del 

Levitas 

Clay 

Ginn 

Litton 

Cleveland 

Goldwater 

Lloyd,  Calif. 
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Lloyd,  Teim. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugb 

McKay 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meerts 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Calif. 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mitchell, 

MoaWey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
OHara 
O'NelU 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten,  N.J. 


.  N.T. 


Patterson, 
Calif. 

Pattison,  I^Y. 

PerkinB 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preycr 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoov^ 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

P.ogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ri'.sso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santint 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebeltus 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  low! 

Smith,  Nebi . 

Snyder 


NATS— I 


Myers,  Pa. 


Paul 


NOT  VOTIN3— 37 


BeU 

BevUl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clancy 

CoUlns,  lU. 

Diggs 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Harrington 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hinshaw 


Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathls 

Mikva 

Mineta 

Mink 

Mitchell,  M  I 


\  '1th  1 


Ji  imes 


The 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Eshjeman 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr. 
glnia. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Maddei  i 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Mc  [Jloskey, 

Mr.  Rostenkowslci  with  4Ir, 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Joiies 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mai-ylan  I 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Clan(  y 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  McK  nney. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ma  this 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  P«  pper. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massjichusetts  with  Mr, 
Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Nedi  1 
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Solam 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.O. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
V  ander  Js^ 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Wipgius 


Morgan 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Pepper 

Riegle 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Sarbanes 

Skubltz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Ullman 


Clerk  announced  the  following 

Mr.  BeU. 

LU. 

Hdchler  of  West  Vlr- 


Brown  of  Ohio. 

V.  Stanton, 
of  Alabama, 
with  Mr.  Skubltz. 


Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Karth. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1157,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  327) 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  to 
establish  the  national  historic  preserva- 
tion fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTIU.N     OFFERED     BY     MR.     TAYLOR     OF     NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  327,  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12234,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I 

That  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended  (16 
UJ3.C.  4601-5  et  seq.),  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2,  delete 
"and  during  such  additional  period  as  may 
be  required  to  repay  any  advances  made  pur- 
suant to  section  4(b)  of  this  Act,". 

(2)  In  section  2(c)  (1) .  delete  "$200,000,000" 
and  the  remainder  of  that  sentence  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  $450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
$625,00.000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $800,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  September  3,  1989.". 

(3)  In  section  2(c)  (2),  delete  "amount  to 
$200,000,000  or  $300,000,000  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years,  as"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"equivalent  to  the  amoiuits". 

(4)  Change  section  5  to  read  as  follows: 
"allocation  or  L.^ND  and  water  conserva- 
tion FtIND  FOR  state  AND  FEDERAL  FITEPOSES 

"Sec.  5.  Allocation. — There  shall  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  annual  budget  of  the  United 
State.s  a  comprehensive  statement  of  esti- 
mated requirements  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  for  appropriations  from  the  fund.  The 
appropriation  from  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  ratio  of  60  per  centum  for  State 
purposes  and  40  per  centum  for  Federal 
purposes.". 

(.5)  In  section  6(b),  change  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  to  a  colon,  and  add 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  whenever 
more  than  $240,000,000  is  appropriated  and 
available  for  State  purposes  in  a  given  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  in  excess  of  that  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
in  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  20  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
equally  among  the  several  States,  a.s  defined 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  75  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  need  to  individual  States  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  according  to  this 
paragraph;  and 

"(C)  5  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 
to  Individual  States  to  meet  special  or  emer- 
gency needs,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(6)  In  .section  6(b) ,  change  "7  per  centum" 
to  "10  per  centvun". 

(7)  In  section  6(b),  revise  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  penultimate  paragraph  to  read 
as  follows:  "Any  amount  of  any  apportion- 
ment that  has  not  been  paid  or  obligated  by 


the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  notification  Is  given  and  for  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter  shall  be  reapportioned  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  (C)  of  this  subsection  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  for  any  one  State.". 

(8)  Revise  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
6(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  shall  be 
treated  collectively  as  one  State,  and  shall 
receive  shares  of  such  apportionment  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  size  of  their  popula- 
tions. The  above  listed  areas  shall  be  treated 
as  Stat&s  for  all  other  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(9)  In  section  6(d),  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  add  the  following:  "Provided,  That  no 
plan  shall  be  approved  unless  the  Governor 
of  the  respective  State  certifies  that  ample 
opportunity  for  public  participation  in  plan 
development  and  revision  has  been  accorded. 
The  Secretary  sbaU  develop,  in  consultation 
with  others,  criteria  for  public  participation, 
which  criteria  shall  constitute  the  basis  for 
the  Governors'  certification."."  (10  In  section 
6(e)  (2)  change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  in- 
sert the  following :  "  'Provided,  That  no  as- 
sistance shall  be  available  under  this  Act  to 
enclose  or  shelter  faculties  normally  used  for 
outdoor  recreation  activities,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  local  funding  to  be  used  for 
shelterliig  of  such  facilities  heretofore  or 
hereafter  constructed  and  associated  with  ac- 
tivities normally  pursued  outdoors  In  that 
area,  if  he  determines  that  the  severity  of 
climatic  conditions  and  the  increased  public 
use  resulting  therefrom  justify  such  shelter- 
ing.' " 

(11)  In  section  6(f),  at  the  end  thereof, 
add  the  following:  "Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  evaluate  its  grant  programs  an- 
nually imder  guidelines  set  forth  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  evaluation  and  the  publication 
of  same  sbaU  be  eligible  for  funding  on  a 
50/50  matching  bswls.  The  results  of  the  eval- 
uation shaU  be  annually  reported  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, which  agency  shall  forward  a  summary 
of  such  reports  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Such  report  to  the  committees  shall 
also  Include  an  analysis  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fund  for  the  period  reported, 
and  may  also  Include  recommendations  as 
to  future  improvements  for  the  operation  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  pro- 
gram. 

"With  respect  to  property  acquired  or  de- 
veloped with  assistance  from  the  fiuid,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  residence,  in- 
cluding preferential  reservation  or  member- 
ship systems,  is  prohibited  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  reasonable  differences  in  admission 
and  other  fees  may  be  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  residence.". 

(12)  In  section  7(a)(1),  National  forest 
system,  the  following  changes  are  made:  (1) 
after  the  word  "Act"  Insert  ",  or  purchase 
units  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  this  Act,  aU  of";  (2)  in  the  first  proviso 
change  "five  hundred"  to  "three  thousand"; 
(3)  In  the  second  proviso  after  the  word 
"That"  Insert  "except  for  areas  specifically 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,". 

(13)  In  section  8,  delete  "purposes."  and 
insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  "pur- 
poses: Provided,  however.  That  in  each  case 
where  significant  acquisition  or  development 
is  initiated,  appropriate  standardized  tem- 
porary signing  shall  be  located  on  or  near  the 
affected  site,  to  the  extent  feasible,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  action  taken  Is  a  product  of 
funding  made  available  through  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Such  signing 
may  indicate  the  per  centum  and  dollar 
amounts  financed  by  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral funds,  and  that  the  source  of  the  fund- 
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Ing  includes  moneys  derived  ftrom  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts.  The  Secretary  Shall 
prescribe  standards  and  guidelines  for  the 
usage  of  such  signing  to  assure  consistency 
of  design  and  application.". 

(14)  A  new  section  12  ts  added  as  follows: 
"Sec.  12.  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  needs,  prob- 
lems, and  opportunities  associated  with 
urban  recreation  in  highly  populated  regions, 
including  the  resources  potentially  available 
for  meeting  such  needs.  Such  review  shall 
identify  evolving  and  anticipated  forces,  fac- 
tors, and  trends,  and  shall  present  a  full 
range  of  options  and  alternatives  as  to  pos- 
sible solutions  and  courses  of  action  de- 
signed to  preserve  remaining  open  space, 
ameliorate  recreational  deficiency,  and  en- 
hance recreational  opportunity  for  urban 
populations.". 

TITLE     n 
The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966   (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended   (16  U£.0. 
470),  Is  finrther  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  108  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  108.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  period  com- 
mencing October  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19B9,  there  shall  be  covered  Into 
such  fund  $24,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
yeai  1980  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  from 
revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462,  469),  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  1338),  and/or  under  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  813),  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  191),  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall  be  credited 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasxu7. 
Such  moneys  shall  be  used  only  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  expenditure  only  when  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  Any  moneys  not  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  avaUable  in  the  fund  until 
appropriated  for  said  purposes:  Provided, 
That  appropriations  made  pxirsuant  to  this 
paragraph  may  be  made  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.". 

(2)  Section  206(c)  is  amended  to  rend  as 
follows : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
more  than  $176,000  per  year  for  fiscal  years 
1977,  1978,  and  1979:  Provided,  That  no  ap- 
propriation Is  authorized  and  no  pajnnent 
shall  be  made  to  the  Centre  In  excess  of  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  as8es.sment 
of  such  organization.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Pxmd  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Act  of  October  15, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  12234)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  tbeir  re- 
marks and  include  eztnuaeous  malarial. 
on  the  bill  lust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to   address   the  House  for 

1  minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  today,  if  any,  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  reply  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  let  me  state  that  we 
will  take  up  the  rule.  House  Resolution 
1165  on  the  bill  H.R.  8410  today,  and  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  that  is  going  to 
take  much  time,  at  least  from  our  own 
side.  We  will  adjourn  for  today  after 
that  is  completed. 

Tomorrow  we  will  take  up  and  c<Hn- 
plete  that  bill,  H.R.  8410.  the  Packers 
and  Stockyard  Act  amendments. 

We  will  then  consider  HJl.  9043,  flex- 
ible work  schedules  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

That  will  be  the  programi  for  tomor- 
row. 

The  normal  program  that  we  had 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  HJR.  10451,  nu- 
clear career  incentives,  that  has  been 
taken  off  the  schedule  for  this  week;  and 
also  HJl.  13350,  energy  research  and 
development  authorization,  has  been 
taken  off  the  program. 

We  will  meet  on  Friday,  and  we  will 
ask  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  at  which  time  we  will  take  up 
H.R.  12384,  the  military  construction 
authorization,  under  aa  open  rule,  with 

2  hours  of  general  debate. 

That  Is  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 
Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATTON 

Ml'.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
12234,  today,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  amendments,  on  rollcall 
No.  236,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
I  was  unduly  delayed  at  another  func- 
tion and  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
vote.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  8410,  PACKERS  AND 
STOCKYARDS    ACT    OF     1921,    AS 

^^^^^^^^_  AMENDED 

r^Tn^rrrrr,  ^r     r-n'^trn'  ^^-    SISK.    MT.    Speaker,    by    dllCCtiOn 

GENERAL  LEAVE  ^^  jj^g  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.     House  Resolution  1165  and  ask  for  Its 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that    immediate  consideration. 


Ttie  Cleik  read  the  resolutlpo,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  kks.  lies       V. 

Jteaotoetf,  Tbat  upon  tbe  ack^tion  of  this 
reaolntlon  It  iliall  b*  in  order  to  move  tbat 
Um  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wlkole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
84ia)  to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
oonflned  to  the  bill  and  sbaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and- 
controlled  by  tbe  cbalrman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  ShaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  sbaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  Eubstltute.  The  pre- 
vious question  sball  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  CMr.  Sisk)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentlonan  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson).  Pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1165 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  8410 
to  amend  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act. 

The  resolution  allows  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  and  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  be  in  order  as  an  original 
blU  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  assure 
payment  to  livestock  producers  for  the 
fi.nimftl.<;  they  send  to  packing  plants.  The 
legislation  was  prompted  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  packer  bankruptcies.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  early  1975,  167  packers 
failed,  leaving  livestock  producers  unpaid 
for  over  $43  million  worth  of  livestock. 

Specifically,  the  bill  amends  the  Pack-  e 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  to  require 
beef  packers  whose  average  annual  pur- 
chases exceed  $500,000  to  be  bonded. 
Prompt  payment  to  sellers  is  required 
either  at  the  point  of  transfer  of  the 
animals  or  1  day  thereafter  by  check  or 
wire  transfer  unless  other  airangements 
are  made  in  writing. 

In  addition,  packers  covered  by  the  act 
must  hold  in  trust  all  livestock  or  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  Uvestock  until 
full  payment  has  been  received  by  \m- 
paid  cash  sellers.  The  bonding  require- 
ments, prompt  payment,  and  trust  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  preempt  current  State 
laws  on  the  subject. 

The  bill  also  empowers  tlie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  order  packers  to  stop 
operating  while  insolvent.  It  specifically 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  a  temporary 
injunction  against  firms  operating  while 
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amendments  may 


amendments 
Therefore,    Mr. 


Insolvent  or  otherwise!  in  violation  of  the 
act. 

As  I  understand  it. 
be  offered  to  the  Mil,  <  sDeclally  concern- 
ing the  trust  provlsioi  s.  Since  this  is  an 
open  rule,  all  gemane 
would  be  in  order 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  c  >lleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  116 »  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consida  atlon  of  HH.  8410. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1165 
grants  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debating  thb  bill  HJl.  8410, 
Packers  and  Stockyams  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended.  The  committee  substitute  will 
be  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendmenjb. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  [  8410  assures  the 
Nation's  livestock  prcjducers  that  they 
win  receive  prompt  pa;  Tnent  for  the  ani- 
mals they  send  to  pac  ting  plants. 

The  Committee  on  /  grlculture  has  in- 
formed us  that  between  1958  and  1975, 
167  packers  faUed,  leafing  livestock  pro- 
ducers vmpaid  for  overj  $43  million  worth 
of  livestock.  Beef  packers  whose  average 
annual  purchases  exceed  $500,000  would 
be  required  by  H.R.  841 },  to  obtain  a  bond 
equal  to  the  value  of  th  e  cattle  purchased 
on  two  average  business  days. 

Payment,  by  packers,  market  agen- 
cies, or  dealers,  would  be  proscribed  at 
the  point  of  transfer  <  ir  by  transferring 
fimds  to  the  seller's  ba  ik  account  before 
the  close  of  the  folloM  ing  business  d&y, 
unless  otherwise  agree<  in  writing.  Pack- 
ers will  be  further  ob:  Igated  to  hold  in 
trust  all  livestock,  meats  and  proceeds 
until  full  pasrment  has  been  received  by 
unpaid  cash  sellers,  'lie  bonding  and 
prompt  payment  provisions  mandated  by 
H.R.  8410  preempt  cuntent  State  laws. 

The  estimated  cost  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  bill  over  a  5-year  period  ts 
estimated  at  $6.8  million,  by  t^e  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfiQc  e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agi  iculture  Commit- 
tee reported  HH.  841(  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  2.  I  recommend  adc  ption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  havd  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Spea!  :er.  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I :  nove  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolu  ion. 

The  previous  questio  a  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pip  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  r^cdutlon. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  tiiat 
the  ayes  appeared  to  t  ave  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  tlie  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ti  >mpore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arr  is  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there 
not  voting  58,  as  follo^ 


were —  yeas 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 


[Roll  No, 

YEAS— 3f71 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Allan 


by  electronic  de- 
371.  nays  3, 


!40] 


Ambro 
AodersoQ. 
OalU. 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
AndresEa, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzlo 
Archer 
Asbbroofc 
Ashley 
,  Aapin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauiuan 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bl  an  chard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
EroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Biu-lison,  Mo. 


Pithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzei 
Prey 
Puqua 
Qaydos 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Oradison 
Orassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Hark  in 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 


,  N.Y. 


Burton,  Phillip  Hlghtower 


Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlaa 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughliu 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dodd 

Downey,  N.T. 
Downing,  Va. 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Lent 
du  Pont  Levitas 

Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Hill  is 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 


Fary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Fish 
Fisher 


Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Magulre 

Mabon 


Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

MazBoIl 

Meeds 

Mticher 

Metcalfe 

Mejiuer 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
MotU 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten.  N.J. 
Patterson. 

Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Paul 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 

Bailsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
SantiiU 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikee 
Simon 
Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr, 


Snyder 

Solans 

Spellmau 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 


Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whaleu 

NAYS— 3 


WUt* 

Wlilt^urst 

Whlttan 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Ga. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Burton,  John      Ottlnger 


QuUlen 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


Armstrong 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bell 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Boiling 

Brown,  Ohio 

Clancy 

Clay 

Collins,  Ul. 

Conyers 

Delliims 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 


Glalmo 

Harrington 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W. 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 

Jones,  Alo. 

Kartb 

Lujan 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mathis 

Mlkva 

Mlneta 

Mink 


Va, 


Mitchell,  Md. 
Nedzl 

Nix 

Pepper 

Rlegle 

Ro.9tenkowskl 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Thornton 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Young,  Tex. 


The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
I>airs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee  ^vith  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Mlneta  with  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  DlngeU. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Dun- 
ean  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BevllI  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  MUcva  with  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.   Dellums   with   Mr.   McClaskey. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mrs.  Siillivan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Young  of  Texas. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annomiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  \ 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
during  debate  on  whether  to  pass  H.R. 
9803  notwithstanding  the  President's 
veto,  I  stated  that  the  Public  Assistance 
Committee  had  moved  its  hearing  on 
block  grants  from  May  23  to  May  21. 
It  is  correct  that  we  had  moved  the  hear- 
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Ing,  but  I  was  incorrect  when  I  stated 
that  the  Department  had  indicated  that 
it  was  not  ready  to  testify. 

I  checked  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Kuizman,  and  he  has  indicated  that  the 
Department  is  ready  to  testify.  I  was  in- 
correct, and  I  wanted  to  notify  the  House 
of  tiiat  fact. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing: 
Washington,  D.C, 

May  3, 1976. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaki;r:  Under  the  provisions  of 
Section  712(a)  (1),  I  have  the  honor  of  ap- 
pointing the  Honorable  Parren  J.  Mitchell 
(D-Md.)  and  the  Honorable  David  W.  Evans 
(D-Ind.)  as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  ttxelr  names 
would  be  spread  on  the  record  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Henbt  S.  Reuss,  Chairman. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently cosponsored,  along  with  14  of  my 
House  colleagues,  a  study  effort  on 
United  States-Canadian  relations.  I  feel 
that  the  results  of  this  study  will  interest 
my  colleagues. 

The  Importance  of  United  States-Ca- 
nadian relations  as  an  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  neglected  for  too 
long.  The  United  States  must  now  de- 
velop a  policy  approach  to  Canada  which 
assures  cordial  relations  based  on  the 
realities  both  countries  face. 

The  following  introduction  and  gen- 
eral recommendations  should  set  the 
tone  for  the  text  of  this  paper,  which 
focuses  on  four  aspects  of  United  States- 
Canadian  relations:  energy,  communica- 
tions, trade  and  foreign  investment,  and 
transboundary  issues : 

United  States-Canadian  Relations 

INTEODnCTION 

The  United  States  has  long  felt  secure  in 
an  aura  of  continental  good-will  based  on 
harmonious  relations  with  our  national 
neighbor  to  the  North — Canada.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  a  rude  surprise  to  And  our  gov- 
ernments engaged  in  an  exchange  of  verbal 
and  economic  brickbats.  The  deteriorating 
relations  Isetween  the  United  States  and 
Canada  force  us  to  re-evaluate  the  friend- 
ship that  we  have  long  taken  for  granted. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  the  friendship 
and  Interdependence  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  we  forget  that  relation- 
iiilp  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  For  al- 
most two  hundred  years,  relations  between 
Canada  and  America  ranged  from  hostUity  to 
outright  warfare.  Since  World  War  U,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  bound  them- 
selves together  through  formal  mutual  se- 
ctirity    arrangements   between    the   govern- 


ments and  special  trade  relationships  estab- 
lished by  Independent  economic  interests. 

The  current  strain  in  relations  is  a  product 
of  many  factors.  Subtle  changes  in  each  na- 
tion's p>erception  of  Its  role  In  the  world 
order  have  contributed  to  the  altered  climate. 
Both  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  caught  up  in  a 
period  of  Intense  self -examination.  There  is 
a  similarity  in  that  both  countries  show  a 
shifting  emphasis  to  domestic,  rather  than 
foreign  concern.  Canadians  are  caught  up  In 
a  period  of  rising  nationalism — a  factor  not 
dominant  in  the  U.S.  self -evaluation.  There 
is  a  strong  desire  In  Canada  to  break  away 
from  dependence  on  the  United  States. 

Rising  out  of  this  Q>trlt  of  nationalism  is 
a  concern  with  economic  relations.  Specific 
economic  Issues  that  toe  causing  tension  be- 
tween the  countries  are : 

Pending  Canadian  legislation  which  would 
require  80%  different  content  In  Canadian 
editions  of  U.S.  magazines. 

Plans  to  nationalize  American-owned 
potash  companies  In  Canada. 

Pirating  of  U.S.  television  programs  by 
Canadian  cable  stations  which  pick  up  VS. 
programs  but  black  out  the  oonunerclals  to 
replace  them  with  Canadian  qmnsors. 

The  termination  of  special  tax  breaks  for 
advertisers  in  Canadian  editions  of  VS.  pub- 
lications. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  gas  and  petioleum  to 
the  U.S.  at  higher  prices  than  charged  Cana- 
dians. 

With  the  Canadian  government  reacting 
to,  and  stimulating,  a  strong  sense  of  na- 
tionalism it  la  appropriate  for  us  to  review 
areas  of  mutiial  conoem. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Administration,  In  consultation  with 
Congress  Should  develop  an  Intergrated 
policy  i^proach  to  Canada  which  Includes 
defense,  econ<»nlc  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

a.  The  n.S.-Canadian  Interparliamentary 
Oroup  should  hold  two  meetings  per  year, 
one  formal  meeting  for  talks  on  the  entire 
range  of  bilateral  Issues,  and  one  public 
bearing,  at  an  appropriate  site,  for  the 
examination  of  a  specific  matter  of  trans- 
boundary  concern. 

3.  Interparliamentary  exchanges  at  the 
state  and  province  level  are  encouraged  on 
Issues  that  are  regional  In  character.  How- 
ever, where  the  issues  are  more  national  in 
character,  relations  between  the  Uj8.  and 
Canada  should  be  directed  through  the  chief 
executives  of  both  countries  to  avoid  policy 
conflicts. 

4.  The  U.S.  State  Department  should  regu- 
larly apprise  the  ^proprlate  committees  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  of  Canadian  legislation 
which  might  affect  U.8.-Canadlan  relations. 

5.  Provisions  should  be  made  to  hold 
regular  bilateral  summit  meetings  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

6.  At  the  next  summit  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  should 
be  invited  to  address  a  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Ml-.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  study  effort  on  United 
States-Canadian  relations,  I  sun  pleased 
to  present  to  my  colleagues  the  section 
regarding  energy  relations. 

Bilateral  energy  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
strained  by  tlie  Canadian  decision  to 
phase  out  energy  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Misunderstandings  about  Cana- 
dian motives  have  produced  an  emotion- 
charged  atmosphere  between  the  two 
countries.  The  following  section  on 
United  States-Canadian  energy  relations 
should  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 


United  States-Canadian  Ensrct  Relations 
backgroitnd 

For  many  years,  Canada  was  considered  the 
most  reliable  and  secure  source  of  Imported 
energy  for  the  United  States.  In  1973,  for  ex- 
ample. U.S.-destlned  Canadian  oil  exports 
reached  a  high  of  1.3  million  barrels  per  day. 
This  represented  about  half  of  Cainada's 
crude  oU  production  and  a  little  over  7%  of 
American  crude  oU  consumption. 

Recently,  however,  bUateral  energy  rela- 
tions have  been  strained  by  the  Canadian 
decision  to  curtaU  energy  exports  to  the  U.S. 
Canada  announced  plans  to  phase  out  crude 
oU  exports  completely  by  1981,  and  to  dras- 
tically reduce  natural  gas  exports  to  ensure 
Canada's  ability  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments. Further,  Canada  raised  its  energy  ex- 
port prices  to  reflect  high  world  market  prices 
for  oU  and  natural  gas. 

TliB  new  Canadian  energy  policies  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  official  government 
"Panada  first"  program,  which  maintains 
that  only  energy  sources  found  to  be  surplus 
to  domestic  demand  wiU  be  exported.  Addi- 
tional reasons  f<M:  the  reversal  of  Canada's 
traditional  oil  and  natural  gas  export  policies 
are: 

The  dramatic  change  In  the  power  of 
OPBC  and  tbe  Increased  price  of  oil  for  East- 
em  OanadA  which  is  totally  d^>endent  on 
imported  oU; 

Ths  recognition  of  diminishing  oil  and 
natural  gas  reenres  In  Canada; 

Orowlng  sensitivity  to  foreign  economic 
control  of  key  sectors  of  the  economy  (over 
90%  in  petroleum). 

Tba  oonsequenoes  of  the  Canadian  policies 
of  raising  energy  prices  and  curtailing  en- 
ergy exports  are  numerous : 

A  previously  accessible  and  reliable  foreign 
enetgy  source  will  no  longer  be  available; 

More  energy  must  now  be  imported  from 
"unreliable"  foreign  sources; 

Nmrthwn  states,  which  depend  heavily  on 
Canadian  sources  of  energy,  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  substitutes  for  Canadian 
fuels; 

Tbe  VS.  will  have  to  pay  an  artificial  Ca- 
nadian oil  price  which  subsidizes  Canadian 
consumption  of  oil  In  the  eastern  provinces: 

U.S.  energy  independence  efforts  may  be 
delayed. 

The  bilateral  energy  relations  Include  not 
only  oil  and  natural  gas,  but  also  other 
energy  sources  such  as  electricity,  coal,  and 
uranium.  As  well,  tbe  proposed  contruction 
of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  carry  Alaskan 
Prudhoe  Bay  hydrocarbons  to  the  lower  48 
states  has  foctised  much  attention  on  U.S.- 
Canadian relations.  To  understand  the  for- 
mulation of  Canadian  energy  policy,  however, 
one  must  first  understand  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments. 

THE    PEOVINCIAL-FEDEnAL    RELATIONSHIP 

There  are  two  distinct,  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  Canada — the  provincial  and  the  fed- 
eral. As  in  the  United  States,  policy  deci- 
sion on  both  levels  are  made  in  response  to 
separate  sets  of  interests.  In  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867, 
the  federal  government  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  subjects  of  general  or  national  concern 
while  the  provincial  government  presides 
over  all  matters  of  local  Interest. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  like  the 
American  constitution,  outlines  tlie  distribu- 
tion of  power  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments.  Under  the  Canadian 
system,  provincial  governments  own  the  nat- 
ural resources  within  their  borders  and  are 
empowered  to  make  decisions  concerning  de- 
velopment and  sale  of  those  resources.  The 
federal  government  is  responsible  for  regu- 
lating inter-provincial  trade  and  for  protect- 
ing tbe  interests  of  all  Canadians:  federal 
law  does  not,  however,  always  override  pro- 
vincial law.  For  example,  the  Canadian  Par- 
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Uameat  c&anot  leglalajte  to  Implement  an 
International  treaty  U]  the  subject  matter 
falls  within  the  excliisltre  competence  oX  the 
provinces.  Thus.  poUcjj  InltJatlves  are  gen- 
erated In  acoordance  nltb  l>oth  local  Inter- 
ests and  national  conce  "ns. 

One  result  of  this  dual  Jurisdiction  over 
oil  resources  Is  what  I  he  Canadian  Cham- 
bar  of  Commerce  calls  "the  tug  of  war  for 
revenues" — ^both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  are  compe  ting  for  large  shares 
of  oil  revenues  reultlni ;  from  taxes. 

In  1974,  the  produclr  g  provinces  In  West- 
era  Canada  (Alberta.  British  Columbia,  and 
Saskatchewan)  Instituted  steep  royalty 
charges  on  producing  companies.  These 
measures,  by  limiting  c  ampany  profits  from 
oil  and  natural  gas  pro<  uctlon.  In  effect  also 
limited  federal  govern  xient  revenue  from 
taxation  of  those  profits . 

The  federal -provlnclfl  1  tixzes  have  caused 
quit©  a  controversy  In  ('anada;  many  Cana- 
dians feel  that  the  siparate  tax  policies 
should  be  coordlnate(  and  rationalized. 
Critics  argue  that  the  long-term  Interests 
of  the  energy  Industry  a  nd  the  economy  will 
be  damaged  by  Increasing  government  reg- 
ulation of  the  Industry  a  ad  Inter-govemment 
squabbles  about  taxatloQ  of  their  revenues. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  fehe  taxes  are  fright- 
ening away  companies  wtlch  might  Invest  In 
energy  research.  Speculation  that  the  pro- 
vinces will  take  over  eilergy  production  for 
their  respective  areas  nlakea  capital  Invest- 
ment even  more  risky.     ] 

CANAOLUf  on.  POUCT 

(^  Since  the  discovery  of  extensive  oil  fields 

In  the  Canadian  provUu^  of  Alberts  in  1947, 
the  Canadian  oil  Industry,  which  Is  largely 
US.-owned,  has  grown  rijldly.  Consequently, 
Canada  baa  faced  basic  nollcy  questions  con- 
cerning resource  allocation  and  the  regula- 
tion of  exports.  In  1959,  the  National  Energy 
Board  Act  authorized  th^  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  (NlEB)  to  perform  es- 
sentially two  functions:  to  regulate  speclflo 
areas  of  the  oil,  gas  an|  electric  industries 
in  the  national  Interesti  and  to  advise  the 
federal  government  on  kll  matters  relating 
to  the  development  an<i  use  of  energy  re- 
soxirces.  ,— 

In  1961.  the  National  Oil  Policy  (NOP)  was 
formulated.  The  NOP  vets  designed  to  give 
oil  tram  western  Canadian  provinces  (which 
produce  all  of  the  couiiry's  domestic  sup- 
ply) full  market  access  4ewt  of  the  "Ottawa 
Valley  Line"  (located  approximately  midway 
between  Toronto  and  ittntreal)  and  to  en- 
coiirage  exports  to  thi  adjacent  United 
States.  The  provinces  in  Eastern  Canada  con- 
tinued to  be  supplied  by  International  oU 
sources.  By  1970.  Canafla  was  technlcaUy 
self -sufficient  In  oil— meahlng  that  the  coun- 
try produced  as  much  oil  as  Canadians  con- 
sumed. However,  due  to]  Canadian  west-to- 
east  transportation  dlffldultles,  the  eastern 
provinces  are  stUl  depeitdent  on  imported 
oil.  Presently  about  50%  of  Canadian  petro- 
leum requirements  contijiue  to  be  met  from 
foreign  sources  (compi 
1950). 

Under  the  rOP.  Ca__ 
the  \JJB.  Increased  stead 
and  Into  the  1970s.  In  1 
about  250.000  barrels  o 
day;   in  1972  the  figure  Iv.as  approximately 
1.108,000    barrels    per    diy,    supplying    over 
20%  of  our  total  oU  Imiorts.  This  increase 
occurred  despite  the  preefcnce  of  V£.  import 
restriction*    which    were!  subsequently    re- 
moved in  early  1973.  U.S.!  requests  for  Cana- 
dian oil  then  Increased  dramatically  and  the 
Canadian  government  re^onded  almost  im- 
mediately by   imposing  export  controls  on 
oU.   since  U.8.   demand  'waa  attracting  oil 
away  from  Canadian  refineries  and  threaten- 
ing to  create  ahorUges  la  that  country. 

By  1973  Canada  was  ths  U.S.'s  larg«t  for- 
eign   .source    of    crude    oil — Imports    from 
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Canada  exceeded  the  total  received  from  all 
of  the  Arab  cotmtrles  In  OPEC.  Presently. 
duo  to  Canadian  export  controls,  the  Cana- 
dian share  In  the  total  American  oil  market 
is  down  from  7%  In  1972  to  4%,  ranking 
third  behind  Saudi  Arabia  and  Nigeria.  In 
many  regional  cases  the  Canadian  share  Is 
much  higher.  In  Minnesota,  for  Instance, 
20%  of  the  total  energy  used  Is  supplied 
from  Canadian  crude  oil,  and  In  other  areas 
the  Canadian  supply  approximated  100%  for 
some  refiners  and  markets. 

Following  the  oil  embargo  and  the  sub- 
sequent energy  shortage  In  both  Canada  and 
the  U.8.,  Canada  announced  Its  Intention  to 
limit  oil  exports — which  will  result  in  the 
complete  elimination  of  oil  exports  to  the 
U.S.  by  the  early  1980'8. 

Further,  In  1973  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
announced  that  the  Ottawa  Valley  Line 
wouiu  no  longer  determine  the  division  of 
Canadian  oil  supply  between  Imported  and 
domestic  sources.  Instead,  he  annotmced. 
Canada  would  embark  on  its  version  of 
Project  Independence  with  plans  to  con- 
struct a  $200  million  pipeline  from  Samla, 
Ontario,  to  Montreal,  Quebec.  The  pipeline 
will  carry  800-900  mUllon  barrels  per  day  of 
west  Canadian  crude  oil  eastward.  Work  on 
the  pipeline  has  begim  with  projected  com- 
pletion by  winter  1976. 

Crude-oil  pricing 
Canada's  imposition  of  export  controls 
brought  Canadian  oil  pricing  policies  xinder 
scruUny.  UntU  1S73,  Canadian  oU  prices 
were  determined  by  demand  and  supply  In 
the  protected  U.S.  market  and  the  segregated 
Canadian  market  west  of  the  Ottawa  Valley, 
while  the  slightly  lower  prices  in  eastern 
Canada  were  determined  by  forces  in  the 
lutematlonal  market.  As  shortages  of  crude 
oil  in  the  U.S.  became  evident  even  before 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  as  U.8.  market 
prices  began  to  rise,  Canada  was  forced  to 
re-evaluate  its  energy  policies.  Canada  could 
either  allow  domestic  oil  prices  to  parallel 
open-market  prices  in  the  US.,  or  it  could 
protect  domestic  prices  and  insulate  Cana- 
dian consumers  from  U.S.  oil-price  develop- 
ments. 

Canada  chose  the  latter  course.  The  gov- 
ernment's decision  was  Influenced  chiefly  by 
the  feeling  that  U.S.  oil-price  increases  were 
due  to  factors  unique  to  the  U.S.  and  should 
not  be  imposed  on  Canadian  consumers,  as 
well  as  the  feeling  that  the  U.S.  price  In- 
creases were  likely  to  be  relatively  temporary. 
The  Ottawa  government  implemented  their 
new  poUcy  by  levying  an  export  charge  on  all 
oil  shipments  to  the  U.S.  imd  using  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  charge  to  subsidize  imports 
of  oil  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  October. 
1973.  the  charge  amounted  to  49<  per  barrel 
of  light  crude  oil,  but  subsequently  rose 
sharply  to  a  high  of  $6.40  and  is  now  set  at 
$4.50  per  barrel.  Basically,  the  export  charge 
of  $4.50  reflects  the  difference  between  the 
delivered  price  of  imported  oil  into  Montreal 
and  the  controlled  wellhead  price  of  oil  In 
Alberta — which  is  currently  $8.00  per  barrel. 

NATURAL    GAS 

Tiie  -situation  in  the  Canadian  natural  gad 
market  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  oil  mar- 
ket outlined  above.  Canada  feels  that  it  docs 
not  have  sufficient  natural  gas  production  ca- 
pacity to  meet  domestic  energy  demands  and 
to  fulfill  existing  export  contracts  during  the 
balance  of  the  decade.  Tlius,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  NEB,  the  Ottawa  government  has 
decided  to  cut  back  Canadian  natural  gas  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the 
export  price  of  Canadian  natural  gas  has 
more  than  quadrupled  in  the  past  three  years. 
Canadian  officials  explain  that  highest  ga.<j 
prices  are  intended  to  bring  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  m  line  with  the  market  values  of 
competitive  fuels,  both  to  conserve  a  non- 
renewable resource  and  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment. 


KXPOBT  cirr-BacKB 
Until  a  few  yeacs  ago  Canada  was  virtually 
the  only  foreign  supplier  of  natural  gas  to  the 
U.S.  About  40%  of  Canadian  gas  production 
Is  exported  to  the  U£.  (one  trillion  cubic 
feet),  accounting  for  roughly  4%  of  the  total 
U.S.  natural  gas  consumption.  As  In  the  case 
of  oil.  Canadian  natural  gas  Is  far  more  im- 
portant In  many  regional  U.S.  markets  than 
the  4%  figtu^  wovild  indicate. 

For  example,  Canadian  natural  gas  exports 
account  for: 

71%  of  the  gas  consumed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  Maine; 
60%  of  the  gas  in  Montana; 
30%  of  total  natural  gas  consumption  In 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

16.3%  of  the  natural  gas  in  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin  and  AQchlgan. 

While  oil  Is  exported  on  mo'.thly  contracts. 
natural  gas  Is  sold  for  export  in  long-term 
contracts  generally  running  for  25  year.s. 
There  are  presently  a  niunber  of  contracts 
permitting  annual  deliveries  of  up  to  one  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  per  yeai-.  However,  since  the 
early  l»60'8,  VS.  Importers  of  Canadian  nat- 
ural gas  have  known  that  no  new  export.^ 
would  be  approved  by  the  NEB  after  1970. 
The  NEB  took  this  action  when  Canadian  gns 
reserves  were  Judged  inadequate  to  meet 
Canadian  needs. 

The  NEB  recently  conducted  extensive 
hearings  Into  the  supply,  demand  and  de- 
Uverablllty  of  natural  gas  in  Canada.  The 
findings,  released  in  July,  1975,  show  that 
the  gas  supply  in  Canada  will  be  tight  in 
future  years.  It  was  concluded  that  due  to 
declining  discovery  rates,  natural  gas  pro- 
duction in  Canada  would  be  Insufficient  for 
domestic  demand  and  export  commitments. 
"Ilie  Canadian  government  announced  that 
through  increased  prices  and  strict  alloca- 
tion, domestic  demand  for  natural  gas  will 
be  curtailed.  Canada  may  also  find  It  neces- 
sary to  curtail  exports  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Canadian  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies to  certain  regions  of  the  U.S.  It  has 
a9s\ired  the  U.S.  government  of  a  chance  to 
make  Its  views  known  before  a  curtailment 
program  Is  put  into  effect.  The  proposed  cut- 
backs in  natural  gas  exports  are  not  expected 
vmtil  the  winter  of  1976-77. 

Natural  gas  pricing 
Recent  trends  In  natural  gas  pricing  in 
Canada  refiect  the  Canadian  view  that  higher 
prices  are  appropriate  in  both  domestic  and 
export  markets.  The  export  prices  have  risen 
considerably  over  the  past  three  years,  from 
an  average  price  of  32(!  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  (mcf)  \n  1973  to  $1.60  per  mcf  as  of 
November  1,  1975.  Canadian  domestic  prices 
have  also  risen;  natural  gas  now  sells  at  the 
■city-gate"  of  Toronto  at  $1.26  per  mcf. 

Canadian  natural  gas  export  pricing  is  gov- 
erned by  three  criteria  set  forth  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Board: 

The  export  price  should  recover  Its  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  costs  Uicurred. 

The  price  should  not  be  less  than  the  price 
to  Canadians. 

The  export  price  should  not  result  in  pricei? 
In  the  United  States  marketplace  materially 
less  than  the  cost  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy. 

Canadian  authorities  believe  that  natural 
gas  prices  have  for  too  long  been  unrealls- 
tically  low,  creating  an  artificial  demand 
which  has  led  to  profligate  use  of  this  fuel. 
Tills  relative  undervaluation  has  had  two 
results:  the  uneconomic  us©  of  a  premium 
fuel,  and  a  more  rapid  growth  In  demand 
for  natural  gas  in  North  America  than  for 
other  fuels.  Despite  rapid  growth  in  the 
supply  of  natural  gas,  the  undervaluation 
has  resulted  In  unsatisfied  demands  for  gas 
and  the  prospect  of  continuing  shortages. 

While  desiring  to  receive  fair  market  value 
for  natural  ga-?,   Canadian   authorities  plan 
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to  direct  the  increased  revenues  from  higher 
prices  to  producers.  It  is  h(^>ed  that  by 
stimulating  new  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, tills  will  increase  future  supplies.  Pros- 
pects for  increasing  output  of  natural  gas 
in  Canada  are  good,  due  to  promising  regions 
which  are  thought  to  have  vast,  yet  un- 
proved, reserves. 

OTHER  ENERGY  SOURCES 

.'Vltliough  U.S.-Canadlan  energy  affairs  re- 
volve primarily  around  oil  and  natural  gas, 
other  energy  sources  play  a  role  in  the  rela- 
tionship. Bilateral  trade  In  coal,  electricity 
and  uranium  has  assiuned  more  importance 
as  the  nations  strive  to  free  themselves  from 
unreliable  or  unstable  energy  producers. 
These  energy  sources  are  significant  to  both 
countries  as  alternative  generators  of  energy. 
Coal 

In  the  matter  of  coal,  as  with  both  gas 
and  oil,  Canada  has  a  geographical  problem. 
The  major  coal  reserves  In  Canada  are  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  while  con- 
sumption is  concentrated  mahily  in  central 
Canada.  The  problems  of  transporting  en- 
ergy sources  from  the  western  part  of  Canada 
to  the  central  and  eastern  regions  necessitate 
energy  importation.  Canada  Imports  about 
18  million  tons  of  coal  from  the  U.S.  an- 
nually, while  exporting  more  than  half  (12 
million  tons)  of  its  domestic  production  to 
Japan. 

Canadian  authorities,  greatly  concerned 
about  the  dellverabllity  problem,  have  also 
expressed  concern  about  recent  and  prospec- 
tive increases  in  the  price  of  U.S.  coal.  This, 
along  with  the  Increased  American  demand 
for  coal,  has  made  western  Canadian  coal 
a  more  attractive  {Uternative  for  the  On- 
tario energy  requirements. 

With  120  billion  tons  of  proven  coal  re- 
serves of  various  grades,  Canada  theoretically 
has  the  ability  to  meet  all  its  coal  require- 
ments for  many  years.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  coal  Canada  imports  from  the 
U.S.  is  sometimes  used  to  American  advan- 
tage. Last  year,  for  example,  Ontario  Hydro, 
the  largest  Importer  of  American  coal,  export- 
ed 5.9  billion  kllowatthoiuB  of  electricity — 
the  equivalent  of  2.1  million  tons  of  coal  or 
31%  of  its  coal  Imports — to  the  United 
States. 

Electricity 

Canada  has  exported  electricity  to  the 
United  States  since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  series  of  strong  interconnections 
have  been  developed  between  Canadian  and 
American  utilities  for  mutual  support  In 
emergencies  and  for  the  exchange  and  sale  of 
surplus  power  and  energy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  with  decreasing  sur- 
plus capacity  existing  among  U.S.  utilities, 
Canadian  total  exports  of  electrical  energy 
have  increased  from  5.6  billion  kllowatthours 
in  1970  to  16.4  biUion  kllowatthours  In  1974. 
Over  the  same  period,  Canadian  imports  of 
U.S.  energy  have  declined  from  3.2  to  2.1 
billion  kllowatthours.  Trade  relations  in  elec- 
tricity have  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  face  peak  electrical  us- 
age at  different  times  of  the  year — Canada 
In  the  winter,  the  U.S.  In  the  summer. 
Uranium 

Principles  underlying  Canadian  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  export  policies  are  also  re- 
flected in  the  export  provisions  of  the  new 
lu-anlum  policies  announced  by  the  Canadian 
government.  Canada  has  urged  the  provision 
of  a  supply  protection  policy,  as  well  as  a 
stable  pricing  mechanism,  to  ensure  that  ex- 
ports would  receive  fair  market  values. 

In  1964,  the  United  States,  which  was  then 
the  main  purchaser  of  Canadian  uranium, 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  uranlvun  coming 
into  this  country  to  protect  and  to  provide 
Incentives  for  domestic  producers  facing 
harsh  foreign  competition.  The  embargo, 
now  scheduled  to  be  phased  out  by  1977,  was 
not  well-received  in  Canada.  However,  due 


to  recent  changes  in  the  demand  for  ura- 
nium, Canada  expects  an  increased  market 
for  their  plentiful  uranium  resource.  In 
fact,  the  Canadian  government  has  placed 
export  controls  on  m-anium  to  preserve  Its 
domestic  supply.  According  to  U.S.  State 
Department  officials,  there  is  no  major  point 
of  contention  between  the  two  countries  over 
uranium. 

ALASKAN    NATURAL   GAS  PIPELINE   ROUTES 

The  North  Slope  of  Alaska  could  be  one  of 
the  primary  bources  ct  natural  gas  for  the 
United  States  after  1980.  Already  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  reserves  have  been  confirmed 
and  more  discoveries  are  exptected.  Two  appll- 
catic«is  to  construct  gas  transportation  sys- 
tems from  the  North  Slope  are  currently 
pending  befcHre  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 

SiCMl. 

The  outcome  In  this  matter  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  U.S.-Canadlan  relations  because 
one  of  the  proposals  under  consideration  In- 
cludes a  gas  pipeline  which  traverses  Canada. 
Critics  of  this  project  say  that  recent  anti- 
UJ3.  Canadian  actions  like  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  potash  industries  indicate  that 
Canada  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  maintain 
their  side  c^  the  bargain.  However,  ottaen 
contend  that  U.S.-Canadlan  relations  have 
not  declined  and  cite  numerous  instances 
when  both  countries  have  suooeosfully 
Joined  in  a  cooperative  effort — like  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Due  to 
this  controversy,  the  bilateral  r^ations  are 
expected  to  undergo  close  scrutiny  before  a 
pipeline  decision  is  made. 

One  proposal  is  that  the  El  Paso  Natural 
Oas  Company  through  its  subsidiary,  the  B 
Paso  Alaska  Company.  Their  proposal  is  to 
build  a  pipeline  to  carry  the  natural  gas  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  south  through  Alaska  to  Point 
Oravina  where  It  would  be  liquldlfied  and 
carried  by  tanker  to  Point  Conception  In 
Southern  California. 

The  competing  proposal  Is  that  of  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  Oas  Pipeline  Company  and 
its  affiliate,  the  Canadian  Artie  Oas  Pipeline 
Company.  In  this  system,  Canadian  ^uid 
Alaskan  gas  will  be  carried  in  a  pipeline 
across  Canada,  with  Canadian  gas  leaving  the 
system  in  Alberta  and  Ammcan  gas  con- 
tinuing throu^  proposed  pipelines  to  the 
upper-Midwest  states. 

The  two  proposals  have  been  presented  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  El  Paso 
Alaska  Company  claims  that : 

The  Trans- Alaska  project  is  entirely  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  VS.; 

The  economic  benefit  of  their  project  will 
be  significant  to  the  United  States — it  will 
provide  employment  for  many  American 
workers; 

The  Trans-Canadian  project  requires  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  in  Canada,  the 
employment  of  Canadian  workers  and  the 
payment  by  U.8.  customers  of  billions  to 
Canadian  taxing  authorities; 

The  environmental  ramifications  of  the' 
Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  will  be  far  less  than 
the  Trans -Canadian  project; 

The  construction  of  the  El  Paso  project  can 
be  commenced  more  expeditiously  than  the 
proposed  Trans-Canadian  delivery  system. 

The  Alaskan  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Company 
states  their  case  and  rebuttal  as  follows : 

The  existence  of  Canadian  lands  does 
nothing  to  alter  the  Trans-Canadian  system 
as  the  obvious  choice  of  transportation 
method; 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  less  than  the 
El  Paso  project; 

The  Arctic  Gas  Project  provides  the  most 
environmentally  sound  transportation  for 
Alaskan  gas; 

The  U.S.  government  and  Canada  have 
signed  a  Transit  Pipeline  Treaty  which  pro- 
vides for  an  open  framework  for  pipeline  dis- 
cussions between  the  two  countries; 

The  U.S.  and  Canada  are  the  world's  largest 


trading  partners  and  have  cooperate^  on 
pipeline  projects  In  the  past.  All  of  the  oil 
consumed  in  eastern  Canada,  as  well  as  over 
50%  of  the  nattiral  gas  traverses  U.S.  terri- 
tory. 

The  Arctic  Gas  Company  can  start  tapping 
the  Alaskan  gas  supply  19  months  before 
El  Paso. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  conducted 
an  economic  and  technical  feasibility  study 
of  two  alternative  delivery  systems  for  Alas- 
kan gas,  each  roughly  analogotis  to  the  pro- 
posed Trans-Canada  pipeline  and  the  Trans- 
Alaska  tanker  projects.  The  Interior  study.' 
summarized  in  a  report  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1975,  indicated  that  either  route  ap- 
peared technically  feasible  and  that  there 
were  considerable  benefits  from  bringing  the 
Alaskan  gas  to  the  lower  48  states.  The  re- 
part  did  not  develop  information  which  per- 
mitted a  decision  as  to  which  route  was 
preferable.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
having  already  issued  a  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement,  wll  shortly  enter  into 
phase  two  of  its  hearings  Into  the  competing 
applications  for  approval  of  the  two  pro- 
posals. An  FPC  decision  is  expected  by  the 
end  of  1976. 

However,  congressional  action  concerning 
the  choice  of  pipeline  routes  will  undoubt- 
edly preempt  the  FPC  decision.  Legislation 
has  been  inlTOduced  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  both  proposed  pipe- 
line routes  for  Alaskan  natural  gas.  Siding 
with  the  EI  Paso  project  are  Senators  Mike 
Gravel  (D.-Alaska)  and  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alas- 
ka),  while  submitting  legislation  behalf  of 
the  Trans-Canada  pipeline  are  Congressman 
Philip  Ruppe  (R.-Mich.)  and  Senator  Walter 
Mondale  (D.-Mlnn.).  Both  sides  have  also 
introduced  legislation  to  expedite  Jurldlclal 
and  licensing  procedures  once  a  route  has 
been  chosen. 

Hearings  In  Canada  before  the  National 
Energy  Board  began  in  October,  1975  for  the 
Trans-Canada  Pipeline  project  and  a  com- 
peting all-Canadian  proposal  which  would 
carry  only  Canadian  gas  from  the  MacKeu- 
zle  Delta  to  markets  in  Southern  Canada.  A 
final  Canadian  government  decision  is  ex- 
pected late  in  1976  based  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  NEB.  An  inde- 
pendent inquiry  into  the  social  and  economic 
Impact  of  a  northern  pipeline  is  now  under- 
way by  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Thomas  Berger. 

THE    CANADIAN    POSmON 

The  Canadian  energy  outlook  resembles 
that  of  the  United  States;  both  are  rela- 
tively well-endowed  with  potential,  although 
high-cost,  sources  of  domestic  energy.  Ca- 
nadian eBarta  to  achieve  energy  indepen- 
dence are  bolstered  by  the  "Canada  first" 
policy,  elaborated  from  the  '•Third  Option" 
decision  made  by  the  Canadian  government. 
The  "Third  Option"  is  Intended  to  reduce 
Canadian  dependence  on  and  vulnerability 
to  the  United  States  by  strengthening  Can- 
ada's own  economy  and  ties  with  other  coun- 
tries, rather  than  by  reducing  ties  with  the 
U.S.  As  a  means  of  securing  Independence, 
the  "Canada  first"  program  places  the  ful- 
fillment of  Canadian  energy  needs  before 
consideration  of  energy  exports. 

High  world  oil  prices  have  made  It  impera- 
tive for  Canada  to  supply  domestic  needs 
with  Indigenous  sources  where  possible.  Can- 
ada's declining  oil  reserves  means  that  the 
former  rate  of  oil  production,  which  was  sur- 
plus to  Canadian  needs,  has  slowed.  Although 
this  has  forced  a  curtailment  of  exports  to 
the  United  States,  the  Canadian  government 
has  tried  to  accommodate  VS.  needs  by  grad- 
ually phasing  out  oil  exports  Instead  of  cut- 
ting them  off  abruptly.  Further,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  has  agreed  to  facilitate 
oil  exchanges  wherever  consistent  with  other 
energy  policy  objectives  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  export  curtailment  on  Ca- 
nadian dependent  refineries. 
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CftiuuUans  Justfy  their  crude  oil  export 
t«x  by  arguinjr  that  tney  cannot  export  oU 
to  the  tTJS.  at  lower  tl^an  the  world-market 
price,  wblch  eastern  Ca^da  must  pay  for  Its 
Imported  oil.  Canadian:  policy  Is  to  increase 
domestic  oil  prlcee  to  world  levels  and.  aa 
tMs  Is  done,  the  exportltax  will  decline. 

Canadians  maintain  ^hat  natural  gas  Is  a 
diminishing  natural  r^ource  and  a  fuel  of 
high  ralue  because  II  is  relatively  clean 
burning  with  a  limited  environmental  Im- 
pact. Moreover,  nearly  jalf  Canada's  natiiral 
?as  Is  being  exported  lat  a  time  when  all 
potential  Canadian  usirs  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. The  Canadian  gavernment  also  feels 
that  It  must  get  fair  Imarketvalue  for  Its 
exports  of  thU  fuel  wiilch  substitutes  for 
higher  priced  altematlvfe  fuels  such  as  heat- 
ing oU  and  residual  fiiel  oil.  Caxiada  feels 
that  the  current  Amer^ 
price  of  above  $2  Is 
resource  value  of  nat 
States  and  malces  a 
Canadian  gas  export  pr: 
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Tlie  curtailment  of  C(«iadlan  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  exports  to  tte  United  States  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  pertain  regions — par- 
ticularly the  Northwest!  the  Northeast  and 
the  upper  BrOdwest — which  have  come  to 
rely  on  Canada  as  a  source  of  energy.  U.S. 
officials  understand  Cabada's  objective  of 
limiting  dependence  on  imported  on  to  pro- 
tect its  own  economy  fr^  ix5tentlal  disrup- 
tions due  to  price  and  ^pply  uncertainties. 
However,  they  believe  Ithat  both  nations' 
interests  might  be  bettw  served  by  the  con- 
tinued export  of  current  and  future  sxffplua 
capacity  to  the  U.S.        1 

The  UjS.  State  Department  concurs  with 
a  U.S.  government  analysis  which  Indicates 
that  Canada's  balance  of  payments  could 
be  improved  substantially  if  Canada  exported 
more  oil  now  and  Imported  more  later.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis,  Canada  could  maxi- 
mize Its  export  revenues  during  the  time  It 
had  an  exportable  surplus;  this  continued 
export  would  give  the  UB.  more  time  for  Its 
landlocked  reflnerles  to]  adjust  to  the  loss 
of  Canadian  oil  and  the  iomlng  on-stream  of 
Alaskan  production.        I 

Farther,  the  United  States  has  steadfastly 
argued  that  the  Canadii^  price  Increases  In 
both  natural  gas  and  cn^de  oil  are  discrimi- 
natory, since  the  U.S.  is  Canada's  sole  export 
customer.  The  United  States  argues  that  the 
two- tier  system  for  the;  pricing  of  natural 
gas  and  crude  oil  may  le^  to  the  mlsalloca- 
tlon  of  resources  and  a  distortion  of  efficient 
trade  patterns,  since  loW  domestic  prices  In 
Canada  wUl  encourage]  Inefficient  use  of 
energy  resources.  The  fact  that  the  Canadian 
government  abruptly  altered  long-term  nat- 
ural gas  contracts  by  ralfelng  prices  has  also 
Irrttated  American  comRanlee. 

VS.  State  Department  spokespersons 
similarly  contend  that  a  aontlnued  export  tax 
on  Canadian  crude  oU  c<itild  eventually  dis- 
tort efficient,  market-det  srmlned  trade  pat- 
terns. They  point  out  that  U.S.  consumers 
have  been  forced  to  suh^dlze  Canadian  ofl 
consumption  by  paying 
crude  oil. 

Representatives  on  the 
argue  that  the  Impoeltlcn  of  the  crude  oil 
export  tax  and  the  tax  pol  Icles  on  natural  gas 
have  cut  producer's  prollts  in  Canada  and 
have  lessened  their  Incen  tlve  for  further  ex- 
ploration and  profit.  By  ( uttlng  these  taxes, 
Americans  posit.  Canadlai  i  producers  can  not 
only  produce  more  energy  but  can  also  afford 
to  seek  out  new  areas  for  exploration. 

BECOMMZNDi  TlOr^S 


dlscttsslons  for  bilateral  options  tend  to  be- 
come polarized  along  the  line  of  "contlnen- 
tallsm"  or  complete  Independence.  These 
misunderstandings  have  produced  an  emo- 
tion-charged atmosphere  In  bilateral  energy 
relations.  If  not  overcome,  this  could  result 
In  actions  by  both  countries  that  would  ef- 
fectively foreclose  options  which  might  sub- 
sequently appear  mutually  attractive.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  we  make  the  recommenda- 
tions outlined  below. 

1.  Bilateral  discussions  of  Canadlan-U.S. 
energy  relations  should  be  conducted  on  an 
on-going  basis,  dealing  with  regional  con- 
cerns before  they  become  national  problems. 

2.  The  U.S.  and  Canada  should  encourage 
the  process  of  swapping  crude  oil  to  eas^ 
shortages  In  both  countries. 

3.  The  two  nations  should  carefully  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  a  swap  of  liquefied 
natural  gas,  or  a  trade-off  In  which  w  Im- 
port Canadian  natural  gas  now  in  exchange 
for  Alaskan  natural  gas  exports  In  a  few 
years. 

4.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  expedite 
legislative  and  Judicial  proceedings  necessary 
for  the  eventual  delivery  of  Alaskan  natural 
gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 

6.  Because  we  recognize  that  high  prices 
are  an  Incentive  for  industries  to  seek  new 
energy  resource  fields,  we  urge  Canada  to 
raise  its  domestic  price  of  energy.  This  couM 
result  in  new  resource  discoveries  which 
wovUd  lessen  the  presstires  to  curtail  Cana- 
dian energy  exports  to  the  United  States. 

6.  The  U.S.  should  embark  on  a  positive 
energy  poUcy  which  alms  for  self-sufficiency 
in  energy  yet  recognizes  the  new  Interdepend - 
encles  of  the  world. 
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In  the  past  year,  the  Canadian  government 
has  sponsored  the  foUowing  moves  in  fur- 
therance of  Its  national  cultural  goals: 

Affirmation  of  a  policy  directive  Issued  by 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commission 
(CRTC),  requiring  the  deletion  of  advertise- 
ments from  U.S.  programs  carried  in  Canada 
on  cable  television; 

A  proclamation  by  CRTC  of  noncompulsory 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  70  per  cent  (rising 
to  80  per  cent  In  three  years)  of  all  television 
commercials  broadcast  nationally  in  Canada 
are  produced  there; 

A  bin  in  Canada's  Parliament  eliminating 
the  business  expense  tax  deduction  for  Ca- 
nadian advertising  on  US.  broadcast 
stations; 

Another  provision  of  the  same  bill,  elim- 
inating the  tax  deduction  for  advertising  In 
periodicals  in  Canada  whose  editorial  con- 
tent is  not  at  least  80  per  cent  different  from 
foreign  editions  and  whoee  ownership  is  not 
at  least  75  per  cent  Canadian; 

A  warning  by  Canada's  Secretary  of  SUte 
that  government  action  to  protect  the  In- 
digenous publishing  Industry  in  Canada  may 
be  forthcoming. 

Each  of  these  measures  Is  plainly  designed 
to  cut  off  toe  flow  of  Canadian  money  to 
American  media  in  Canada  or  near  her  bor- 
ders, and  thereby  to  make  more  funds  avail- 
able for  Canadian  broadcasting  and  pia>llsh- 
Ing  enterprises. 

Commercial  dcleticm 
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In  the  United  States 
r->vr.jhc  misinterpretation 
C  tuadian  actions  i 
gas  exports  to  this  country 
of  the  Issues  Involved  pn 
for  mistrust  of  Canadian 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  wiUi  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  on  this  special 
order  regarding  United  States-Canadian 
relations.  Today,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Recoro  one  chapter  from  a  recent  study 
on  bilateral  relations  with  Canada  which 
I  cosponsored. 

This  chapter  discusses  current  devel- 
opments in  Canadian  policy  on  commu- 
nications industries.  As  you  may  know, 
several  actions  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment regarding  U.S.  media  activities  have 
caused  concern  In  American  communica- 
tions industries. 

The  chapter  from  our  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  reirort  follows: 
UNmro   States-Canadian  Rklations: 

COMMTTNICATIONS   InDDSTBIES 

The  Canadian  government  has  made  major 
efforts  in  recent  years  to  vitalize  Canada's 
communications  Industries.  Reacting  to  what 
it  sees  as  excessive  American  involvement  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  Canada's 
broadcast  and  print  media,  Ottawa  has  en- 
acted or  proposed  several  measures  sharply 
restricting  the  activities  of  U.S.  firms  In 
Canadian  communications  markets.  Through 
these  protective  steps,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment hopes  to  stimulate  a  "Canadian  cul- 
tural product"— publUhed  or  broadcast  ma- 
terial relevant  to  Canada,  produced  with 
Canadian  talent,  advancing  the  financial  and 
cultural  interests  of  Canadians. 

In  the  United  States,  these  developments 
have  caused  concsrn  over  their  potentially 
damaging  effect  on  U.S.  trade  with  Canada. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  has  expressed 
American  reservations  over  the  new  policy 
initiatives  to  the  Canadian  government.  Af- 
fected business  Interests  In  the  United  States 
are  seeking  additional  recourse  In  the  Ca- 
nadian coiuts,  toe  U.S.  Federal  Communica- 
tions (FCC),  and  the  UJS.  Congress.  If  an 
accommodation  cannot  be  reached,  retalia- 
tory action  by  the  United  States,  In  the  form 
of  new  tariffs  or  other  trade  barriers,  is 
ix>.s.slble. 


A  central  issue  In  toe  current  debate  Is  a 
1973  CRTC  order  requiring  the  deletion  of 
U.S.  commercials  aired  In  Canadian  border 
cities  by  cable  TV.  This  order  has  been  Im- 
plemented as  a  condition  of  license  renewal 
for  Canadian  cable  companies. 

In  1D76,  Canadian  cable  TV  stations  In 
Calgary  and  Toronto  deleted  advertisements 
from  their  transmission  of  broadcasts  from 
nelghlx)rlng  U.S.  border  television  stations. 
When,  fOT  example,  a  Buffalo,  New  York 
station  was  showing  "All  in  the  FamUy".  a 
Canadian  cable  operator  in  nearby  Toronto 
would  re-transmlt  the  Buffalo  signal  to  the 
home  televisions  of  cable  subscribers  in 
Canada;  but  the  cable  operator  would  de- 
lete the  advertisements  sponsoring  the  Buf- 
falo broadcast,  and  substitute  Canadian  com- 
mercials or  public  service  announcements. 

Three  Buffalo  television  stations  whose 
broadcasts  have  been  subjected  to  commer- 
cial deletion  by  a  Toronto  cable  TV  com- 
pany have  protested  the  CRTC  order.  The 
Buffalo  stations  have  filed  suit  In  Canadian 
cotmis  to  test  the  legality  of  the  commercial 
deletion  and  toe  CRTC  policy  authorizing 
the  practice.  The  Canadian  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  In  favor  of  CRTC  and  against 
th»  Buffalo  stations  in  January  1976.  The 
Buffalo  stations  have  appealed  the  ruling  to 
toe  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  the 
matter  Is  pending. 

But,  In  apparent  despair  of  receiving  relief 
In  Canada,  the  Buffalo  stations  submitted  an 
application  to  the  FCC  In  October  1975  re- 
questing permission  to  erect  an  ejqjerlmental 
"jamming"  mechanism  to  prevent  their 
broadcasts  from  being  seen  bv  viewers  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  border.  The  application 
for  the  "Jamming"  permit  was  made  after 
a  June  1975  conference  between  FCC  Chair- 
man Richard  Wiley,  U.S.  State  Department 
officials,  and  Pierre  Juneau,  then-chairman 
of  CRTC.  failed  to  bring  about  a  softening 
of  Canadian  policy.  The  FCC  has  not  taken 
action  on  the  application. 

In  both  the  suit  against  CRTC  and  In  the 
"Jamming"  application,  toe  Buffalo  stations 
have  argued  that  in  toe  absence  of  any  viola- 
tions of  law  or  treaty.  U.S.  television  stations 
shoiUd  be  allowed  "the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  honest  and  lawful  rewards'  of  the  serv- 
ice they  provide.  Canadian  cable  carriers  do 
not  pay  UJS.  stations  for  toe  right  to  trans- 
mit U.S.  broadcasts,  but  do  pay  Canadian 


commercial  statloxks  for  carriage  rights.  The 
Buffalo  Btaticns  point  out— and  Canadian 
autoorttles  acknovledge — ^toat  toe  free 
transmission  of  popular  UJS.  programs  la  • 
major  factor  In  the  growto  and  tncreeeed 
profitability  of  the  Canadian  cable  TV  In- 
dustry. (In  1973,  during  which  operatmg 
revenues  for  Canadian  cable  operators  totaled 
about  $107  million,  before-taz  profits  were 
(22.5  minion — providing  an  after-tax  return 
of  17%  on  equity  investment.  1974  bef ore- 
tax  profits  were  $29.5  million.) 

The  U.S.  stations  argue  that  If  Canada's 
government  Is  seriously  Interested  In  pro- 
tecting and  stimulating  toat  nation's  tele- 
vision Industries,  the  government  should  bar 
U.S.  progroTntninff  as  well  as  ctnunerclals 
from  Canadian  airwaves.  But  to  allow  toe 
profitable  use  of  UjS.  programming  wltoout 
permitting  toe  originating  stations  to  col- 
lect contracted  revenues,  they  contend,  Is 
tantamount  to  piracy. 

One  Buffalo  station's  advance  commit- 
ments from  Canadians  to  buy  advertising  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1976  totaled  only  40% 
of  toe  commitments  It  had  received  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1975.  The  station  claims  that 
the  commercial  deletion  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  dropoff  In  commitments. 

The  poaitlOB  of  toe  Canadian  government 
up  to  now  has  been  firm  and  unmlstakeable. 
In  reviewing  Its  commercial  deletion  and 
substitution  orders.  CRTC  affirmed  In  Sep- 
tember 1975  that  this  policy  "remains  an 
apprc^rlate  and  necessary  means  to  imple- 
ment the  policy  objectives  for  the  Canadian 
broadcasting  system  which  are  set  out  in  toe 
Broadcasting  Act."  The  Broadcastlztg  Act. 
passed  In  1968.  makes  It  Canadian  federal 
policy  to  promote  a  nationwide  television 
system  which  reflects  and  contributes  to 
Canada's  emerging  natlnnal  Identity. 

At  stake  In  the  commercial  dtietion  noat- 
ter,  toe  Canadian  broadcast  autoorttles  con- 
tend. Is  an  annual  $20  mUllon  in  revenuea 
paid  by  Canadian  advertisers  to  UJS.  border 
stations.  Canadian  broadcasters  concede  toat 
comparatively  slender  ad  revenues  now  make 
It  difficult  f^  Canadian  producers  to  com- 
pete wito  toe  bigger-budgeted  television 
programs  prodticed  In  Hollywood.  Until  the 
Canadian  TV  Industry  earns  more  liberal 
production  allowances.  It  Is  clear  that  Ca- 
nadian viewers  will  continue  to  watch  U.S. 
programs,  and  Canadian  advertisers  will  con- 
tinue to  sponsor  U.S.  programs  to  reach  the 
greater  viewing  audiences.  But.  the  Cana- 
dians say.  If  the  funds  traditionally  attracted 
by  VS.  programing  were  Invested  In  Cana- 
dian production,  the  Canadian  Industry 
mlgttt  one  day  produce  competitive  program- 
ing and  generate  revenues  without  protec- 
tive regulation. 

The  CRTC  has  argued  that  toere  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  deleting  part  of  U.S.  tele- 
vision broadcasts,  since  U.S.  television  sta- 
tions are  not  licensed  to  serve  Canada.  But, 
significantly,  Canadian  cabe  TV  companies 
have  shown  no  entouslasm  for  the  deletion 
of  commercials,  and  newspaper  editorials  In 
Toronto,  Wiimipeg  and  Vancouver  have 
called  the  deletion  pollcv  a  license  for  "pi- 
racy" and  "toeft". 

CoTnmercial  guidelines 
In  January  1976  CRTC  Issued  noncompul- 
sory guidelines  for  the  proportion  of  In- 
dlgenotis  commercials  Canadian  networks 
will  be  expected  to  carry.  The  measure  asks 
that  70  percent  of  all  television  conunerclals 
(rising  to  80  percent  In  three  years)  be  pro- 
duced In  Canada.  For  monitoring  p\uT)oses, 
Canadian  broadcasters  will  be  required  to 
register  the  national  origin  of  every  commer- 
cial aired. 

The  leading  performers'  union  In  toe 
United  States,  the  30.000-member  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists 
(APTRA),  has  said  the  guidelines  could  re- 
sist In  more  unemployment  for  actors  In 
the  U.S.  television  and  radio  commercials. 
APTRA  believes  the  new  rules  might  lead 


VS.  eoiporatloDs  to  produce  one  oonuner- 
clal  In  Canada  for  use  in  both  countries. 

But  Canadian  officials  expect  toe  "70  per 
cent"  guideUnes  to  have  only  nmttMi  eoeet 
on  the  United  States  Industoy.  slnee  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  aU  TV  eonunerclala  shown  in 
Canada  now  are  produced  there. 

The  Association  of  National  Adverttaers. 
and  Amertcan  group,  echoes  the  Canadians' 
belief  that  toe  guidelines  would  not  make 
United  States  advertisers  move  production 
operations  out  of  toe  U.S.  The  Association 
says  toat  the  power  of  United  States  unions 
to  stop  toe  ta-oadcast  of  Canadian  -made 
commercials  here  would  be  a  deterrent  to 
such  a  change. 

The  tmx  biU 

The  tax  bm,  0-68  in  Canada's  House  of 
Conmions,  would  pndtklblt  advertisers  from 
taking  toe  business  expense  deduction  from 
Canadian  Income  tax  presently  allowed  for 
advertising  in  foreign  media.  Sudi  a  meas- 
ure would  effectively  create  a  100  per  cent 
tariff  on  Canadian  commercials  aired  or  pub- 
lished outside  Canada  Tlie  tax  bm  comple- 
ments otoer  Canadian  government  ^orts  to 
enhance  the  prcAts  and  production  capa- 
bilities of  domestic  media  by  discouraging 
toe  flow  of  Canadian  capital  to  toe  United 
States. 

Bin  C-58  was  passed  in  the  House  at 
Commons  In  March,  1976,  am  now  awaits 
pro  forma  ratification  by  toe  Canadian  Sen- 
ate. Once  that  ai^roval  is  granted,  toe  un 
will  become  law. 

For  U.S.  border  television  stations,  the  tax 
bill,  combined  with  continuing  deletion  of 
ccmunerdals,  wotild  present  a  fcxmldalJIe 
obstacle  to  toe  stations*  abnity  to  attract 
Canadian  advertising.  Tlie  Nattonal  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  (NAB),  jraprasent- 
Ing  United  States  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, has  protested  strongly  against  the  bill. 
NAB  has  urged  toe  UjS.  State  Department 
to  communicate  to  the  Canadian  government 
the  dlssatlsfactlm)  American  broadcasters  fed 
over  the  discriminatory  nature  ef  toe  tax 
proposal. 

Bill  C-68  would  also  eliminate  toe  special 
tax  treatment  enjoyed  In  Canada  by  Tiim» 
magazine  and  a  handful  of  otbor  periodicals 
since  1965.  A  \Q9&  Canadian  statute  allowed 
advertisers  to  take  tax  deductions  for  ads 
placed  In  periodicals  whose  ownership  was 
at  least  76  per  cent  Canadian,  and  whose 
content  was  "not  substantially  toe  same" 
as  a  foreign  version's.  Ordinarily,  the  Cana- 
dian editions  of  Timt  and  Beoder's  Digest 
would  not  have  qualified  under  tola  law  for 
tax  deductible  advertising.  But  those  two 
publications,  wlto  a  few  smaller  magazines, 
were  exempted  from  this  measure,  apparently 
becau.se  toey  had  already  established  opera- 
tions in  Canada  by  1965. 

The,  tax  bin  would  now  require  75  per 
cent  Canadian  owiiershlp  for  a  periodical 
to  offer  tax -deductible  advertising,  as  before; 
and,  it  would  furtoer  define  a  "Canadian" 
periodical  ellg:lble  for  tax -deductible  ads 
as  having  at  least  BO  per  cent  different 
content  than  a  foreign  edition. 

In  a  compromise  move,  toe  Canadian  gov- 
ernment announcea  In  P'ebruary  1976  toat 
Reader's  Digest  may  continue  to  publish  its 
Canadian  edition  If  American  material  Is 
condensed  and  edited  in  Canada. 

But  in  response  to  House  of  Commons  pas- 
sage of  the  tax  bill.  Time  Magazine  ceased 
publication  of  Its  Time-Canada  edition  In 
early  March  1976.  Time  win  continue  to  print 
a  magazine  for  Canadian  distribution,  but 
Time's  editorial  staff  In  Canada  has  been  dis- 
banded, the  Canadian  section  of  toe  maga- 
zine (normally  5  or  6  pages  per  Issue)  has 
been  discontinued,  and  rates  for  Canadian 
advertisers  are  being  cut  In  half  to  deal  wito 
the  end  of  tax-deductible  status  for  adver- 
tising. 7'ime  officials  say  these  changes  will 
cut  the  magazine's  profits  In  Canada  In  half. 

Time — like  Reader's  Digest — had  consist- 
ently signaled  its  willingness  to  effect  75  per 


cent  Canadian  ovnenh^  of  tts 
subaUBary  in  order  to  eoa>|ily  wtSi  proriMons 
of  the  tax  MIL  In  additlan,  rime  bad  hcped 
for  a  '^T*'"— ^^  on  tlie  oowtwt  iwiulre- 
ments.  The  magazine's  executlvca  had  said 
that  a  "50  per  cent  different"  content  rule 
once  suggested  to  toem  by  Canadian  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hugh  Faulkner  would  have 
been  acceptable,  on  toe  grounds  toat  It 
would  establish  a  "substantial"  difference  be- 
tween Canadian  and  foreign  editions  wlto- 
out forcing  pubUdierB  to  print  a  wholly  e<^>- 
arate  magar;lne  in  Canada.  But.  said  Tim^, 
toe  "80  per  cent  different"  content  figure 
amounted  to  censorship  of  toe  press,  a  con- 
dition Time  could  not  accept. 

BOOK     PTTRl.TSMTMr! 

Anotoer  sigr  of  Canada's  Intentions  came 
in  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  Faulkner 
to  the  Association  of  American  Publishers  in 
April  1975.  Secretary  Faulkner  told  toe  book 
publishers  that  unless  toelr  subsidiaries 
north  of  the  border  grow  more  responsive  to 
the  cultural  needs  of  Canada  (torough  In- 
creased attention  to  native  fiction,  poetry, 
criticism  and  letters,  for  example),  regula- 
tion and  legl.slatlon  would  be  put  to  use  to 
allow  Canadian  publishers  to  fiU  toose  needs. 
At  any  rate.  Mr.  Faulkn»'  said,  his  govern- 
ment would  soon  subject  fc»%ign  publishers 
to  "careful  scrutiny"  and  la  now  considering 
measures  to  fortify  toe  healto  of  the  Cana- 
dian book  publishing  industry. 

V3.  Government  efforts  to  date 

Wlto  ttie  appearance  of  ste.  'Uy  more  ag- 
grsBstve  proposals  frcHn  Ottawa,  concern  in 
toe  United  States  for  toe  stabUity  <a  UJS.- 
Canadlan  oonmnmieations  trade  has  in- 
temsifled.  An  uneeastng  ex<d>ange  of  <tlp]o- 
matlo  letters  and  contacts  between  toe  two 
countries  since  1974,  all  touching  at  least  in 
part  on  eoBinranlcations  matters,  testlflea  to 
toe  importance  attached  to  toese  disputea  in 
boto  goivemments — and,  as  well,  to  the  ab- 
sence of  easy  solutions. 

In  a  July  1976  letter  to  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  Senator 
James  Buckley  (C-N.Y.)  and  14  otoer  Sena- 
ton  asked  for  State  Department  action  to 
renew  diplomatic  negotiations  In  the  tele- 
vision controversy.  They  wrote.  "When  com- 
bined wlto  toe  commercial  deletion  policies 
of  toe  cmXi.  such  [tax]  legislation  would 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  toe  total  elimination 
of  UJS.  television  stations  from  Canadian 
advertising  markets  ...  If  PAni^t^a  were 
seeking  to  reject  toe  services  of  UJS.  stations 
in  toelr  entirety,  actions  aimed  at  preventing 
the  sale  of  advertising — however  regret- 
table— would  at  least  be  imderstandable. 
The  fact  ts,  however,  toat  .  .  .  toe  CRTC 
actively  promotes  .  .  .  the  reception  of  VS. 
stations*  program  services  ...  in  Its  licens- 
ing of  Canadian  cable  television  systems." 

In  September  1975.  Senators  Warren  Mag- 
nuson  and  Henry  Jackson,  both  of  Washing- 
ton state,  said  in  a  separate  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  toat  the  tax  bill  and  com- 
mercial deletion  "must  be  viewed  as  calcu- 
lated trade  dlscrindnatlon."  Senator  Magnu- 
son  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  is  known  to  be  considering 
retaliatory  trade  legislation. 

At  a  news  conference  at  the  end  of  a  2-day 
visit  to  Ottawa  in  October  1976.  Secretary 
Kissinger  said  that  he  had  discussed  toe 
television  and  publishing  matters  wlto  Allan 
MacEachen,  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for 
Kxtemal  Affairs.  Mr.  Kissinger  noted  then 
that  feelings  In  toe  United  States  were 
"ratoer  intense"  on  toe  television  issue,  but 
that  any  final  disposition  of  toe  problem 
would  have  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  in  toe  suit  brought 
by  the  Buffalo  stations. 

Continuing  diplomatic  contacts  produced 
a  new  meeting  between  UJS.  and  Canadian 
officials  January  13,  1976  In  Ottawa.  At  that 
meeting,  for  toe  first  tinte,  Canadian  officials 
formally  agreed  to  contlder  alternatives  to 
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the  ooaunafoial  deletton  ipproaeh  to  encour- 
■gament  of  Xbm  OaiwrtlM  telerlalon  Induatry. 
A<MlttnMl  telkB  to  Moish  tot  ■olutlona  to 
the  itoitlon  oontrorany  u*  planned  for  the 
near  future. 

Kscotma 
The  broad  range  of  mt  tters  discussed  here 
have  catued  concern  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  th«  Canadian  govern- 
ment wUl  consider  the  legitimate  trade  in- 
tereste  of  the  United  8t<  tes  in  any  new  ac- 
tions affecting  communtc  Eitlons  Industries  in 
Canada.  However,  if  we  o-e  led  to  conclude 
that  VS.  trade  interests  are  being  unfairly 
restricted  or  compromisec  ,  several  avenues  of 
recourse  would  be  open   to  us. 

rrode  Act  cf  1974 
The  VS.  Trade  Act  of  974,  passed  to  pro- 
mote free  and  nondlc  mlmlnatory  world 
trade,  permits  the  Presl<  ent  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  finding  of  unfair  foreign 
treatment  of  U.S.  trade  Interests,  to  take 
remedial  action.  Subjec  to  Congressional 
approval,  the  President  may  revoke  trade 
agreement  concessions  o '  Impose  new  du- 
ties or  other  restriction  i  on  the  products 
and  services  of  the  offeni  ing  country. 

The  Trade  Act  also  allocvs  "interested  par- 
ties" to  file  complaints  wiih  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negjotiatlons,  and  Am- 
bassador-level official  who  coordinates  U.8. 
trade  policy  and  Is  the  F  resident's  chief  re- 
presentative in  Internal  lonal  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  Special  Bei  resentative  is  em- 
powered to  conduct  publ  Ic  hearings,  inves- 
tigate complaints,  and  report  semiannually 
to  the  House  of  Represent  stives  and  the  San- 
ate.  If  Congresa  determiiee  action  is  war- 
ranted, it  could  take  meat  ures  it  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Trade  Act  covers  'both  "goods"  and 
"services"  in  Internationa  l  trade,  and  there' 
fore     advertising — genera  ly 
"service" — ^in  U.S.  broadca  it  and  print  media 
are  Included  In  the  actl^tiee  protected  by 
the  Act. 

The  Trade  Act  has  nev<^  before  been  used 
against  a  major  trading  partner,  but  Its  pro 
visions  appear  to  offer  ample  recoiirse  should 
we  need  to  turn  to  it. 

Jamminh 
Arguing  for  approval  of 
mit  for  the  Buffalo 
ward  for  others  that  mlghi ; 
would  be  a  distasteful 
be  considered  an  option, 
be  costly  for  our  statioiis 
with  Canadian  viewers,  bu ; 
put  a  8t4p  to  the  pirating 
programs  on  Canadian 
that  the  VS.  Federal 
miaslon,  in  a  preliminary 
advised  the  Buffalo  stations 
would  not  be  a  vlolatlor 
law. 


ocurse, 


a  "Jamming"  per- 
is (and  hencefor- 
need  to  seek  one) 
but  it  must 
Jamming"  would 
and  unpopular 
It  would,  at  least, 
of  U.S.  television 
c4ble  TV.  We  note 
Com  municatlons  Com- 
I  leterminatlon,  has 
that  "Jamming" 
of  international 
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We  recognize  the  right 
tiona  to  make  foreign  and 
consistent  with  national 
Is  apparent  to  us  that  the 
ment  has  charted  a 
tlons  policy  which  is 
ing  interests  in  the  United 
Canada  follows  that  course 
determine  the  need  for 
our  response. 

Our  television  stations 
border   have   been   faced 
threatening,   and   in 
their  abUity  to  fulflU 
obligations.  Pending 
could   severely  hamper 
television  stations  and 
advertising    revenues    in 
guidelines  on  the  production 
in  Canada  niay  have  a 
employment  among 
the  absence  of  blatantly 
clai  practices  by  U.S.  firms 


some 


legis!  ation, 
tie 


American 


of  sovereign  na- 
domestic  policies 
joals    However,  it 
Canadian  govern- 
in  communica- 
dlscr^nUnatory  to  trad- 
States.  How  far 
will  ultimately 
antl  the  character  of 


^ear  the  Canadian 

with    regulations 

cases    injuring, 

cont^actxial  advertising 

if  enacted, 

ability  of  U.S. 

E^agazines  to  earn 

Canada.    Stricter 

of  commercials 

detrimental  effect  on 

performers.  In 

Unlawful  commer- 

or  other  mitigat- 


ing circumstances,  a  positive  United  States 
re^x>nse  to  these  developments  Is  In  order. 

To  that  end,  we  c^er  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  If  progress  continues  in  the  talks  on 
the  commercial  deletion  matter,  UJ3.  border 
stations  should  be  encouraged  to  <Aa  amallo- 
ratlve  proposals,  suCh  as  the  establishment 
of  "shell"  subsidiaries  In  Canada  (for  man- 
agement of  Canadian  ad  revenues)  which 
would  be  liable  for  Canadian  Income  tax 
levies.  In  return  for  an  end  of  the  deletion 
practice. 

2.  If  no  progress  Is  made  in  the  negotia- 
tions over  commercial  deletion,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  endorsing  U.S.  border  sta- 
tions' requests  for  permission  to  "Jam"  their 
own  signals  beamed  toward  Canada. 

3.  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
should  be  asked  to  Investigate  whether  Can- 
ada's policies  in  the  several  communica- 
tions, fields  are  di.scrimlnatory  to  VS.  trade 
with  Canada. 

4.  President  Ford  should  be  asked  to  un- 
dertake a  similar  investigation,  with  a  view 
toward  possible  swift  action  under  the  terms 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  warranted. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  TOx.  Speaker,  as 
another  cosponsor  of  this  study  effort 
on  United  States-Canadian  relations,  I 
share  the  belief  that  bilateral  relations 
with  Canada  are  deterlorlatlng. 

The  following  section  on  trade  and  for- 
eign investment  points  out  that  although 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  the 
largest  bilateral  trading  patterns  in  the 
world,  many  problems  exist.  These  areas 
of  Irrltatirai  Include:  foreign  investment 
tn  Canada,  agricultural  trade,  and  the 
United  States -Canadian  automotive 
agreement.  My  colleagues  should  find 
this  section  very  interesting. 
Uktted  States-Canadian  Relations:  Thade 
AND  Foreign  Investment 
Since  World  War  n,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  maintained  a  "special  rriatlon- 
shlp"  based  on  economic  and  polltloal  ties. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  integration  of 
the  two  economies  for  both  economic  effi- 
ciency and  development.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  the  largest  bUateral  trad- 
ing patterns  in  the  world,  amotmting  to  ap- 
proximately $40  billion.  The  United  States 
supplies  70%  of  Canada's  Imports  and  about 
66%  of  Its  exports.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  "special  relationship"  seems  to  be  break- 
ing down. 

Canadians  have  become  increasingly  wary 
of  their  neighboring  economic  giant  to  the 
south.  Some  Canadians  claim  that  their 
country  Is  one  huge  American  plant.  Plgtires 
indicating  the  extent  of  VS.  domination  of 
the  Canadian  economy  support  the  Canadian 
claims.  Americans  own  80%  of  the  long-term 
foreign  investment  in  Canada.  They  control 
96%  of  the  auto  Industry,  90%  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  industry,  and  SO^o  of  all 
manufacturing.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  "Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act"  has  forbidden  Canadian 
subsidiaries  to  trade  with  Cuba,  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea  and,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
China. 

Canadian  economic  nationalism  is  clearly 
observable  in  a  recent  Oallup  poll.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  Canadians  Interviewed  indi- 
cated that  Canada  should  buy  a  majority 
control  of  VS.  companies  operating  In  Can- 
ada, even  if  it  meant  a  reduction  In  Canada's 
standard  of  living.  Support  for  this  proposal 
has  risen  12^6  in  the  past  five  years.  In  fact, 
nationalist  sentiment  has  escalated  on  such 
a  broad  scale  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment—a traditional  ally  of  the  U.S. — has 
taken  heed. 

In  recent  years,  through  legislative  and 
executive  action,  Canada  has  curtailed  Amer- 
ican imports  of  both  capital  and  agriculture. 
Trade  restrictions  imposed  by  Canada,  and 


by  the  U.S.  In  retaliation,  have  been  the 
source  of  much  hard  feeUngs  between  the 
two  countries.  Consequently,  the  bilateral 
trade  affairs  reflect  problems  faced  by  the 
more  general  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Presently  there  are  three  specific  areas  of 
Irritation  In  U.S.-Canadlan  trade  relations: 
foreign  Investment  in  Canada,  agricultural 
trade,  and  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive 
Agreement. 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT    IN    CANADA 

Canadians  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  so  much  of  their  industry  is 
owned  and/or  controlled  by  foreigners.  In 
1970,  for  example,  foreigners  controlled  98% 
of  the  nation's  petroleum  industry,  78%  of 
its  chemical  production,  and  67%  of  the 
manufacturing  sector.  Of  the  more  than  $50 
billion  for  foreign  investment  In  Canada, 
more  than  75%  is  U.S. -controlled. 

"About  $270,000  an  hour  is  drained  from 
Canada  every  day  of  the  year  and  most  of  tt 
by  American  corporations,"  says  a  spokes- 
person for  the  Committee  for  An  Independ- 
ent Canada,  an  organization  trying  to  de- 
crease foreign  Investment.  These  figiu-es  have 
caused  the  Canadians  to  reconsider  their 
economic  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  attempt  to  gain  control  of  more  of  their 
own  industry. 

In  a  position  paper  prepared  by  the  Tru- 
deau  Government  in  1972,  three  options  were 
proposed  regardmg  Canada's  economic  re- 
lations with  the  U.S. : 

Maintenance  of  the  status  quo; 
Closer  integration  with  the  United  States; 
Strengthening  of  the  domestic  economy  to 
secure  Canada's  Independence. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  third  option  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Trudeau  Government.  The 
policy  was  devised  to  reduce  Canadian  eco- 
nomic vulnerabUlty  bo  the  U.S.  In  a  subse- 
quent move  to  limit  foreign  economic  con- 
trol of  Canada,  the  Canadian  government 
passed  legislation  to  review  new  foreign  In- 
vestment. 

Canadian  legislation 
The  Canadian  Parliament  passed  the  For- 
eign Investment  Review  Act  on  December  12. 
1973,  and  according  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, the  ptupose  of  the  Act  Is  to  ensure 
that  foreign  Investment  will  be  of  significant 
benefit  to  Canada.  The  Act  gives  the  Ca- 
nadian government  the  legal  authority  to 
review : 

Fca-eign  acquisitions  or  control  of  Canadian 
firms  with  assets  valued  at  more  than  $260,- 
000  or  with  revenues  exceeding  $3  million. 

Establishment  of  new  businesses  by  for- 
eigners not  already  doing  business  In  Canada. 
Opening  of  a  new  business  by  an  existing 
foreign-controlled  firm  in  an  imrelated  line 
of  activity. 

The  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  review 
of  expansions  of  existing  foreign  controlled 
businesses  or  for  the  review  of  the  establish- 
ment of  new  businesses  wWch  are  closely  re- 
lated to  a  foreign  controlled  business  pres- 
ently operating  in  Canada. 

The  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency, 
created  to  enact  the  new  law,  has  drafted  a 
"significant  benefit  test"  to  guide  its  de- 
terminations. The  Agency  weiglis  such  fac- 
tors as: 

Whether  the  nation  will  benefit  by  in- 
creased employment  or  technology. 

What  the  effect  on  Canadian  competitors 
will  be. 

The  extent  of  Canadian  ownership  and 
management  in  the  venture. 

Assurances  that  highly  trained  employees 
as  well  as  sophisticated  hardware  wUl  stay  in 
Canada. 

Observers  in  the  UJ3.  felt  that  passage  of 
the  Act  would  have  long-range  effects  on 
American  Investment  in  Canada.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  effect  on  American  Investment 
has  been  nominal:  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency  has  recommended  five  take- 
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over  bids  for  every  one  rejected.  In  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency,  the  Citicorp  Leasing  International 
Inc.  of  New  York  was  aUowed  to  take  over 
North  American  Business  Equipment  Ltd., 
Direct  Leasing  Ltd.,  and  Medl-Dent  Service 
Ltd.  The  three  are  Burlington,  Outarlo-based 
equipment-leasing  subsidiaries  of  Hamilton 
Group  Ltd. 

In  1976,  Parliament  passed  two  additional 
bills  affecting  foreign  investment.  One  calls 
far  a  majority  of  Canadian  directors  on 
beards  of  foreign  controlled  corporations. 
American  corporations,  however,  had  fore- 
seen passage  of  this  Act,  and  once  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  very  few  changes  had  to  be 
made  for  American  corporations  In  Canada 
to  comply  with  the  regulation. 

The  second  bUl,  amending  the  "Combines 
Investigation  Act",  states  that  any  person, 
or  company,  who  obeys  any  foreign  law, 
directive,  or  court  order  that  harms  either 
domestic  or  foreign  trade  of  Canada  is  sub- 
ject to  a  two-year  term  of  imprisonment. 
This  amendment  is  aimed  at  U.S. -owned  sub- 
sidiaries which  obey  the  US.  "Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act". 

This  amendment  may  have  little  effect  on 
the  United  States  because  American  subeld- 
larlea  in  Canada,  wishing  to  trade  with  na- 
tions such  as  Cuba,  have  formerly  been  able 
to  skirt  the  "Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act" 
when  Canadian  directors  of  a  corporation 
outnumber  their  American  counterparts. 
American  observers  maintain  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  has  more  a  taint  of 
nationalism  than  of  real  economic  sub- 
stance. 

AGRICULTirBE 

Agricultural  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  exceeded  $2  bllUon  In 
fiscal  1975,  with  an  American  surplus  of  over 
$800  million.  This  surplus  can  be  traced  to 
two  factors: 

The  UjB.  does  not  Import  Canada's  maj<»' 
global  export — wheat  and  grains. 

Canada  imports  from  the  U.S.  fruits  and 
vegetables  which,  because  of  the  Canadian 
climate,  cannot  be  produced  there. 

With  a  volume  of  trade  this  large,  and  an 
Imbalance  between  the  two  countries,  it  Is 
imderstandable  that  difficulties  or  "Irritants" 
should  occaslonaUy  arise.  Three  such  ir- 
ritants are  presently  troubling  UJ3.-Canadlan 
agricultural  relations:  the  planned  na- 
tionalization of  the  potash  industries;  cur- 
rent Canadian  legislation  requiring  bUlngual 
labeling  of  aU  products  sold  In  Canada  and; 
quota  restrictions  Imposed  by  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Potash 

Late  In  1976,  the  Canadian  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  Saskatchewan  announced  plans 
to  nationalize  privately-owned  potash  Indus- 
tries located  in  the  province.  Potash  is  one 
of  the  three  ma]<ur  Ingredients  In  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer  and  a  major  Canadian 
export.  Though  the  potash  naUonallzatlon 
question  Is  basically  a  Canadian  federal - 
provincial  Issue,  the  proposed  action  has 
caused  much  anxiety  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

PuUy  60%  of  the  assets  to  be  taken  over 
are  U.S.-owned: 

More  than  70%  of  American  potash  comes 
from  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and 
American  agricultural  officials  are  concerned 
lest  U.S.  potash  supplies  be  curtailed; 

The  price  of  potash  exported  to  the  U.S. 
could  rise  as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  take- 
over. 

The  Canadian  federal  government.  In  a 
recent  "note"  sent  to  the  American  Embassy, 
maintained  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sas- 
latchewan  takeover  legislation  is  to  ensure 
orderly  expansion  of  production  of  potash  to 
me"t  growing  world  demand.  Further,  ac- 
cording to  the  communique,  the  provincial 
fovernment  of  Saskatchewan  has  assured  the 
federal  government  that  It  does  not  Intend 
to  curtail  the  production  of  potash  with  the 


object  of  inducing  scarcity  and  artifidaUy 
forcing  up  prices. 

Recently,  concern  over  Saskatchewan's  ac- 
tions to  nationalize  potash  Industries  was 
embodied  in  U.S.  Senat*  Basolutton  40S.  The 
resolution,  relating  to  the  need  to  assure  ttke 
availability  of  potash  for  American  agricul- 
ture, was  reported  to  the  floor  March  15. 1876, 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  chaired  by  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge  (D.-Oa.). 

Citing  UJ5.  dependence  on  potash.  Sas- 
katchewan's proposed  takeover,  and  the  pos- 
sible resultant  fluctuations  In  the  price  and 
supply  of  potash  delivered  to  the  United 
States,  the  resolution,  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

The  Department  of  State  should  express 
our  concern  to  the  Canadian  Government  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  that  the  supplies  of  potash 
not  be  disrupted; 

The  Department  of  State  should  ascertain 
the  precise  objectives  and  anticipated  con- 
clusions of  the  proi>osed  takeover  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan; 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  Im- 
mediately develop  contingency  plcms  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  potash  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  the  event  that  supplies 
from  the  Saskatchewan  deposits  should  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  disrupted. 

The  Senate  resolution  ImpUcitly  com- 
pared Saskatchewan's  actions  on  potash  with 
those  of  OPEC  with  respect  to  on.  However, 
the  recent  Canadian  "note"  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  sited  ttie  OPEC  reference  In  S.  Bes. 
403  as  an  example  of  a  general  lack  of  un- 
derstanding In  the  United  States  of  the 
nature  of  the  Saskatchewan  action  on 
potash.  Immediately  following  the  passage  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  Saskatchewan  Premier 
Allan  Blakeney  publicly  reassured  the 
United  States  that  there  would  be  no  change 
In  the  avallabiUty  of  potash  for  American 
agrlcultiure. 

Bilingual  labeZin; 

Recent  Canadian  legislation  requires 
bilingual  labeling  of  Imported  and  domestic 
products.  While  U.S.  industries  recognize  that 
this  regulation  is  part  of  Canada's  effort  to 
enhance  its  Identity  as  a  bilingual  nation,  it 
nevertheless  places  a  financial  burden  on 
UjB.  exporters  of  agricultural  products  to 
Canada.  In  dealing  with  the  new  law.  U.S. 
shiiqpers  feel  that  they  have  three  options: 

Convert  aU  shipping  cartons  to  bUlngual 
labeling; 

Pack  goods  especially  for  the  Canadian 
market: 

Ignore  the  restrictions  and  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  market. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  regulations — scheduled 
to  go  mto  effect  March  1,  1976— are  the 
small  farmerti  who  transport  their  produce 
to  the  Canadian  border  with  little  or  no 
wrapping.  What  Is  yet  to  be  determined  Is 
the  extent  to  which  the  regulations  will  be 
enforced.  Stringent  enforcement  would,  of 
course,  discourage  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Quotas 

Import  quotas  have  greatly  affected  the 
trade  relationship  betveen  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Import  quotas,  which 
limit  the  amount  of  a  commodity  that  may 
be  imported  into  a  country,  are  used  to 
stimulate  domestic  Industry  and  to  maximize 
producers'  profits.  Canada  and  the  U.S.  have 
Imposed  trade  quotas  In  a  number  of  areas: 
beef,  veal,  pork,  cattle,  and.  eggs. 

The  1973  wage  and  price  freeze  In  the 
United  States  gave  rise  to  a  price  differential 
in  beef  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Con- 
sequently, American  producers  began  send- 
ing their  cattle  and  beef  Into  Canada  to 
take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices.  On 
April  9,  1974,  Canada  imposed  regulations 
.•stating  that  cattle  raised  with  the  use  of 


DBS  (a  growth  stimulant)  eanald  not  be 
Inqxirted  Into  Canail*— the  reason  ctven 
being  that  DBS  was  linked  with  -ttie  forma- 
tion of  cancer  in  women.  The  nmttig  of  the 
restriction,  however,  caused  spseolatlam  as 
to  what  was  truly  the  object  of  the  quota, 
ooncem  for  Canadian  women  or  the  Influx  of 
American  beef.  Regardlees.  this  restriction 
effectively  cut  off  aU  trade  between  the  two 
countries  in  cattle  and  beef. 

In  August,  1974.  ft^owtng  bilateral  nego- 
tiations, Canada  and  the  U.S.  resolved  their 
differences  over  the  DBS  beef  restrictions. 
Within  a  week,  however,  Canada  Imposed  fur- 
ther restrictive  quotas  on  certlfled  non-DES 
beef,  veal,  and  live  cattle.  President  Ford  re- 
sponded to  the  new  Canadian  quota  with  an 
American  quota,  officially  called  a  compen- 
satory action,  on  imported  Canadian  beef, 
veal,  pork,  hogs,  and  cattle.  The  President, 
explaining  his  action,  charged  that  Canada 
had  erected  "unjustiaable  import  restric- 
tions" agSLlnst  U.S.  products. 

One  year  later,  in  Augiist.  197S,  aU  re- 
strictions on  U£.-Canadlan  trade  m  cattle, 
hogs,  and  pork  were  removed.  This  bilateral 
action  was  followed  on  December  20.  1975  by 
the  announcement  cA  an  agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  VS.  removing  quota  restric- 
tions on  trade  in  beef  and  veal.  Canada's 
Agricultural  Mlulster,  Eugene  Whelan,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  "normal  trade  In  beef 
and  veal  between  the  two  countries  oould  be 
resumed  early  this  year". 

Quotas  in  the  egg  market  have  been  a  fur- 
ther soiirce  of  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Canada  has  Implemented  egg  stabi- 
lization pedicles  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
domestic  prices  and  profits.  In  1974,  the  Ca- 
nadian Egg  Marketing  Agency,  the  govern- 
ment arm  that  oontrols  egg  production,  de- 
stroyed 28  mlUion  surplus  eggs  to  keep 
producer  returns  up.  Subsequently,  thou- 
sands of  surplus  Canadian  eggs  poured  onto 
the  American  market,  selling  for  as  low  as 
27<  per  dozen. 

In  July.  1975.  the  Canadian  Egg  Market- 
ing Agency.  Implementing  further  egg  stabi- 
lization policies.  Imposed  an  Import  quota  on 
tgsi.  U.S.  Agrlculttire  officials  maintain  that 
the  quota  Impeded  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Presently,  both  American  and 
Canadian  officials  have  undertaken  nego^.la- 
tlons  to  reach  an  acceptable  re.solution  of  tbe 
problem. 

THE    CANADIAN    AXTTOMOTIVE    ACKEEMENT 

Background 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  Canadian  automo- 
tive industry  viras  imable  to  compete  effec- 
tively In  International  markets  because  of  Its 
traditional  position  as  a  smaller  high-cost 
duplication  of  the  United  States'  automo- 
tive Industry.  As  a  result,  the  Canadian  auto- 
motive industry  suffered  from  inefficient  pro- 
duction. The  degree  of  inefficiency  is  reflected 
by  the  following  facts : 

Canadian  vehicle  prices  were  at  least  10% 
higher  than  VS.  prices. 

Employees  were  paid  about  30%  less  In 
Canada  than  in  the  U.S. 

The  return  to  capital  was  probably  no 
higher,  on  the  average,  m  Canada  than  In 
the  United  States. 

In  1961  and  1962.  Canada  took  unilateral 
steps  to  improve  the  oompetltire  stance  of 
the  Canadian  automotive  Industry.  Canadian 
proposals,  such  as  duty-rebates  to  Canadian 
manufacturers,  irritated  Canada's  economic 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Tbe  tvro  countries 
Botight  a  mechanism  which  would  allow 
Canada  to  develop  a  more  efficient  automo- 
tive industry  without  adversely  affectmg  U.S. 
industry.  The  resulting  Automotive  Agree- 
ment (The  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act), 
signed  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
January  16,  1965.  created  the  basis  for  an 
Integrated  automotive  market  by.  In  effect, 
removing  duties  on  trade  between  the  two 
countries  in  specified  motor  vehicles  and 
original  equipment  automotive  parts. 

The  Agreement  sets  forth  three  objectives: 
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ns.  and  Canadian 


Tht  creation  of  a  broider  market  for  au- 
tomotive producta  wtthla  which  the  full  ben- 
efits of  Bpedallzatbm  a^  large  scale  pro- 
duction can  be  achieved. 
The  liberalization  of 
automotive  tratde  with  rispect  to  trade  bar- 
riers and  other  factors  tending  to  Impede  it. 
The  development  of  conditions  in  which 
market  forces  may  oper*:e  efficiently  to  at- 
tain the  meet  economic  pattern  of  invest- 
ment, production,  and  tr4de. 

Each  government  agresd  to  avoid  actions 
tnat  would  frustrate  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives.  Consequently,  the  U.S.  re- 
moved its  duties  on  specified  new  and  u.sed 
Canadian  motor  vehicles  and  original  auto- 
motive parts.  Canada  full  tiled  Its  obllgatlonB 
under  the  Agreement  somewhat  differently, 
by  according  duty-free  tr<  atment  to  specified 
new  motor  vehicles  and  >rlglnal  equipment 
parts  on  a  Most-Favored  Nation  basis  to  all 
automotive  manuf swturei  b  who  had  produc- 
tion facilities  in  Canadi,  at  the  time  the 
Agreement  was  negotiate  I. 

lu  recognition  of  a  nee  1  for  a  transitional 
period  for  the  smaller,  hi  [her-cost  Canadian 
Uidustry  to  adjust  to  thd  competitive  pres- 
sures of  the  larger  North  American  market, 
certain  restrictive  measur  ss  were  set  forth  In 
an  annex  to  the  Agreemen  t: 

Only  bona  fide  Canadla  i  vehicle  munufac- 
turers  may  import  automc  tive  products  duty- 
free and. 

In  order  to  be  con.sldere  fl  bona  fide,  manu- 
facturers must  meet  certain  minimum  Ca- 
nadian value-added  and  Canadian  produc- 
tlon-to  sales  ratio  require  nents. 

The  duty-free  Import  pi  ivlleges  apply  only 
to  vehicle  manufacturers  however,  as  Indi- 
viduals are  required  to  jay  the  Canadian 
Import  duty  of  15%.  Tils"  restriction  on 
duty-free  Import  prlvllegis  has  contributed 
to  higher  prices  in  Canada  by  eliminating 
the  competition  dealers  wjuld  otherwise  ex- 
perience from  duty-free  Imports  by  private 
citizens. 

Since  the  signing  of  he  Agreemenf  in 
1965.  automotive  trade,  vhlch  acounts  for 
one-third  of  total  U.S.-Ci  nadlan  trade,  has 
increased  eightfold.  As  a  r  -suit  of  the  Agree- 
ment. American  automotli  e  companies  made 
large  mvestments  In  Canada  which  in  turn 
led  to  an  excess  Canadian  productive  capac- 
ity. This  expanded  capacity,  together  with  a 
lack  of  growth  In  the  Ca|iadlan  automotive 
market  and  significant 
penetration,  led  to  an  eijosion  of  the  pre- 
Agreement  U.S.  surplus,  a  id  eventually  to  a 
deficit.  In  recent  years  h  )wever,  the  Cana- 
dian market  has  strengtl  ened,  the  market 
share  of  overseas  Imports 
creased,  and  trade  In  snoirinoblles  has  been 
reduced.  As  a  result,  VS.  t  utomotlve  exports 
to  Canada  have  grown  fa  iter  than  Imports, 
generating  an  automotive 
Canada  of  $426  million  in 
In  1974,  and  an  even  highet  expected  surplus 
for  1976.  ^ 
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by  Senator  Russell  B.  Irf>ng,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pln&nce. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  of  America  op- 
poses the  Agreement  as  It  now  stands  and 
wishes  to  see  It  revised.  In  testimony  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission,  UAW 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  maintained 
that: 

The  existing  price  differential  of  6.6%  be- 
tween Canadian  and  American  auto  prices 
must  be  abolished  in  order  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  both  countries. 
What  is  at  stake  Is  not  only  the  Jobs  of 
Americans  and  Canadians  employed  directly 
in  the  auto  Industry,  but  also  the  Jobs  of 
v/orkers  In  supplier  industries,  such  as  steel, 
aluminum,  glass,  and  rubber. 

The  North  American  content  percentage 
of  cars  built  in  Canada  should  be  raised  to 
provide  more  Jobs  for  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can workers. 

The  UAW  President  also  tuged  that  we 
draw  the  line  against  duty-free  Importation 
where  Imports  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
exporting  country,  or  where  the  exporting 
country  denies  workers  the  right  to  organize 
themselves  freely  and  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining,  Mr.  Woodcock  cited  the  actions 
of  Ford  Motor  Company  In  laying  off  hun- 
dreds of  workers  at  Its  Lima,  Ohio,  plant, 
while  importing  subsidized  Brazilian  engines 
for  cars  assembled  at  Its  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 
plant,  most  of  which  are  sold  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Woodcock  also  called  on  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  to  examine  care- 
fully the  methods  used  to  measure  the  trade 
flows  between  the  two  countries.  He  main- 
tained that  the  auto  companies  may  be  moti- 
vated to  manipulate  their  Internal  transfer 
prices  in  order  to  shift  accounting  profits 
to  the  country  where  total  tax  payments  are 
minimized  by  the  combined  effect  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  tax  laws.  The  UAW  President 
further  argued  that  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  Invoice  prices  which  are  maintained 
In  the  trade  between  business  parties  In  the 
automotive  Industry  are  not  likely  to  be 
the  same  as  those  which  pertain  In  arms- 
length  transactions  between  Independent 
companies.  If  such  deliberate  price  and  profit 
distortions  are  indeed  occiurlng,  the  revenue 
loss  to  either  the  U.S.  or  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernments could  be  considerable. 

The  Automotive  Parts  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  Canada  has  also  had  second 
thoughts  regarding  the  Automotive  Agree- 
ment. The  Association  ia  quite  upset  becatise 
of  the  tremendous  trade  surplus  the  U.S. 
has  In  its  automotive  parts  trade  with 
Canada.  According  to  their  testimony,  Cana- 
dian parts  producers  have  seen  their  share 
of  the  domestic  market  go  from  approxi- 
mately 92%  In  1964  to  less  than  6%  in  1973, 
The  Association  argues  that  there  should  be 
some  degree  of  protection  afforded  the  Cana- 
dian automotive  parts  Industry  under  the 
present  economic  conditions. 

On  the  pro  side  of  the  Agreement,  however, 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion warns  that  termination  of  the  pact 
would  have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  U.S, 
motor  vehicle  manufacturing  industry  and 
thus  on  the  US.  economy.  A  spokesperson 
for  the  Association  argued  that  the  Agree- 
ment Is  essential  to  maintain  the  high  level 
of  automotive  trade  between  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers 
Association,  which  consists  largely  of  Amer- 
ican automotive  subsidiaries.  Is  In  concord- 
ance with  Its  American  counterpart  that  the 
effects  on  Canada  of  a  termination  of  the 
Automotive  Agreement  would  be  economi- 
cally devastating. 

The  ITC  study  concluded  that  the  Auto- 
motive Agreement  is  by  no  means  a  free  trade 
agreement.  Further,  the  ITC  reported  that 
Canada  has  not  fully  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Canada  has  not  phased  out  the  provisional 


restrictions,  according  to  the  study,  impedes 
the  realization  of  the  original  objectives  of 
the  Agreement. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

Having  reviewed  U.S.-Canadlan  relations 
In  trade  and  foreign  Investment,  we  feel  the 
relationship  Is  much  too  Important  to  allow 
competing  sentiments  of  nationalism  to  in- 
terfere. Taking  into  account  differences  in 
national  perspective,  we  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  A  permanent  bilateral  panel  should  be 
established  to  monitor  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  particularly  to  help  resolve 
problems  as  they  arise. 

2.  In  view  of  Saskatchewan's  proposed  na- 
tionalization of  potash  Industries,  we  con- 
cur with  S,  Res.  403,  and  furrier,  we  urge 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  to  give  full  and 
equitable  remuneration  to  American  potash 
industries  which  are  purchased  or  expropri- 
ated. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  U.S.-Canadlan 
Automotive  Agreement  should  remain  Intact. 
We  believe  that  the  Automotive  Agreement 
has  greatly  benefited  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  not  only  In  trade,  but  employ- 
ment and  production  as  well.  Although  the 
International  Trade  Commission  recommends 
that  Canada  phase  out  the  transitional  pro- 
visions of  the  original  agreement,  we  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  because  of  Canadian  trade  Im- 
balance due  to  cyclical  economic  patterns. 

Further,  we  maintain  that  any  effort  to 
Increase  the  North  American  "content  re- 
quired" percentage  would  have  only  cosmetic 
effects  and  would  exhibit  protectionist  tend- 
encies not  In  line  with  our  belief  In  Inter- 
national free  trade. 

Ml-.  PRITCHARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too,  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  study  effort 
on  United  States-Canadian  relations. 
Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues thatr  study's  chapter  on  trans- 
boundary  Issues. 

This  section  of  our  paper  discusses  a 
broad  collection  of  transboundary  is- 
sues faced  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Many  of  these  issues  revolve 
around  a  central  problem:  the  need  for 
access  to  natural  resources  combined 
with  the  concurrent  need  to  protect  the 
environment.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Grovernments  on 
these  matters.  We  hope  that  this  co- 
operative spirit  will  facilitate  continu- 
ing success  in  dealing  with  trans- 
boimdary  issues, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transboundary  sec- 
tion of  our  United  States-Canadian  re- 
lations report  is  as  follows: 
UNrrED  States-Canadian  Transboundahy 

Issues 
The  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  the  Alaskan  border, 
stretches  over  five  thousand  miles.  Along 
the  International  boundary,  and  in  the 
ocean  waters  off  this  continent's  east  and 
west  coasts,  are  natural  resources  of  suffi- 
cient abundance  and  variety  to  supply  many 
of  otu  two  countries'  needs.  As  well,  these 
boundary  areas  contain  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  wildnenie.ss  in  North  America. 

Confronted  simultaneously  by  rising  de- 
mands on  the  earth's  resoiirces  and  a  need 
to  protect  fragile  natural  environments,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  each  face  many 
difficult  choices  In  coming  years.  Energy  and 
materials  shortages  have  led  both  countries 
to  give  high  priority  to  fossil  fuel  production 
and  resource  management.  In  recognition  of 
a  balancing  need  for  conservation,  standing 
bilateral  agreements  commit  the  United 
States   and  Canada   to   avoid    pollution   of 
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bovmdary  waters  and  to  a  major  cleanup  ef- 
fort In  the  Great  Lakes.  As  pressures  for  re- 
source utilization  and  preservation  con- 
verge— especially  when  in  a  border  area — 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  become  more  and  more  a  neces- 
sity. 

BACKGROITND 

In  recent  years,  a  variety  of  federally-  and 
privately-sponsored  projects  on  both  aides 
of  the  border  have  provoked  concern  for  the 
environmental  impacts  on  the  affected  re- 
gion. The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  consulted  frequently  on 
these  issues  to  avoid  damaging  each  other's 
Interests.  At  present,  the  following  matters 
dominate  U.S.-Canadlan  border  relations: 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  a  partially 
constructed  multipurpose  water  project  In 
North  Dakota,  which  Canada  fears  would 
degrade  Canadian  waters  if  completed  ac- 
cording to  plan; 

A  proposed  oil  refinery  and  tanker  port  at 
Eastport,  Maine;  Canada  says  an  "unac- 
ceptable risk"  would  be  created  by  tankers 
carrying  crude  oil  to  Eastport  through 
treacherous  Canadian  waters  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy; 

Heavy  tanker  traffic  from  Alaska  entering 
the  narrow  Rosario  and  Juan  de  Fuca 
Straits  above  Puget  Soimd  (Washington 
State);  with  aeveral  refineries  now  active 
and  tanker  traffic  due  to  intensify  after 
completion  of  the  TransAlaska  Pipeline, 
Canada  Is  worried  about  the  risk  of  oil  spill 
damage  along  her  beautiful  and  well  pop- 
ulated West  Coast; 

A  variety  of  Issues  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
Including  (1)  tardy  U.S,  compliance  with 
the  1972  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment, which  bound  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
have  secondary  sewage  treatment  for  Great 
Lakes  Basin  municipalities  by  December  81, 
1975;  (2)  regulation  of  Great  Lakes  water 
levels;  and  (3)  commercial  fishing  disputes 
in  Lake  Erie; 

A  Canadian  propo!«al  to  build  flood  con- 
trol apparatus  along  the  Richelieu  River 
north  of  Lake  Champltdn  (New  York  State) ; 
the  United  States  fears  that  present  con- 
struction plans.  If  Implemented,  might  have 
a  harmful  effect  on  Lake  Champlaln; 

Plans  by  a  Canadian  metals  firm  to  mine 
and  refine  coking  coal  at  a  site  In  Canada 
eight  miles  north  of  Glacier  National  Park 
(Montana);  the  United  States  Is  concerned 
that  the  proposed  "Cabin  Creek"  project 
could  cause  waste  and  runoffs  posing  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  pristine  beauty  of  Glacier, 
the  Flathead  National  Forest  and  the  Flat- 
head River  basin; 

An  upcoming  session  of  the  Third  United 
Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  where 
articles  on  fisheries,  deep  seabed  exploitation. 
Jurisdictional  definitions,  navigation  rights, 
and  other  Issues  of  Interest  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  may  be  Incorpo- 
rated into  an  International  treaty. 

GAERISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 

Garrison  Is  a  plan  to  divert  water  from 
the  Missouri  River  for  irrigation,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  and  recreational 
areas,  in  central  and  eastern  North  Dakota. 
The  project,  whose  initial  stage  would  affect 
250,000  acres,  was  first  passed  by  Congress 
in  1944  and  funded  beginning  in  1965,  Ap- 
propriations for  Garrison  totaled  $13,3  mil- 
lion In  FY  1976.  The  President  requested  $23 
million  for  the  project  In  his  FY  1977  budget. 
With  completion  now  planned  for  1990,  the 
current  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project  is  $496  million. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  has  long  been 
controversial.  Its  advocates  claim  that  Gar- 
rison's Irrigation  features  would  greatly  in- 
crease farm  profitability  In  North  Dakota 
by  making  possible  a  multi-crop  economy.  A 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  environmental  study 
purports  to  show  a  cost-benefit  ratio  of  2,9 
to  1.  North  Dakota's  Congressional  delega- 


tion supports  the  project,  as  do  most  super- 
visory agencies  and  farm  organizations  In  the 
state. 

But  the  Canadian  government  has  con- 
cluded that  saline  return  flows  from  the 
project's  sprinkler  Irrigation  would  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  Canadian  portions  of  the 
Souris,  Assinibolne  and  Red  Rivers  and  on 
Lake  Winnipeg,  causing  injury  to  health  and 
property  in  Canada  in  contravention  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  (Article  IV 
of  that  Treaty  between  the  UjS.  and  Canada 
forbids  either  country  from  poUuting  bound- 
ary waters  "to  the  Injury  of  health  or  prop- 
erty" on  the  other  side  of  the  border.)  In  a 
diplomatic  note  presented  to  the  VS.  govern- 
ment in  October  1973,  the  Government  of 
Canada  requested  the  VS.  to  "establish  a 
moratorium  on  all  fiurther  construction  of 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  until  such  time 
as  the  United  States  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments can  reach  an  understanding  that 
Canadian  rights  and  Interest  have  been  fully 
protected  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty." 

The  United  States  government  has  assured 
Canada  that  no  construction  potentiaUy  af- 
fecting waters  fiowing  into  Canada  will  be 
undertaken  until  it  is  clear  that  our  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  obligations  to  Canada  can 
be  met.  The  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, a  bilateral  group  chartered  by  the 
Boundary  Waters  pact  to  settle  boundary 
waters  Issues,  Is  studying  the  matter  and  has 
promised  a  report  by  October  31,  1976. 

E&BTPOBT 

An  application  by  the  Plttston  Company 
(New  York)  for  a  permit  to  build  an  oU 
refinery  and  tanker  port  at  Eastport,  Maine, 
has  brought  particularly  strong  protcets  from 
the  Canadian  government.  Tankers  serving 
the  prtqwsed  refinery  would  have  to  pass 
through  Head  Harbor  Passage  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy — an  especially  dangerous  channel  due 
to  near-constant  fog,  severe  tidal  fluctua- 
tions and  a  rocky  coastline. 

Pro-reflnery  forces  In  Maine  say  construc- 
tion of  the  project  would  bring  needed  Jobs 
and  Industry  and  might  reduce  the  cost  of 
oil  products  in  this  economically  depressed 
region.  However,  opponents  of  the  project  In 
Maine  and  Canada  point  out  that  the  risk  of 
oil  spills  is  great,  and  the  damage  a  spill 
would  cause  to  fragile  Maine  and  New  Brrms- 
wlck  fishing  Industries  would  be  extremely 
serious.  Opponents  also  question  the  Plttston 
Comi>any'8  dedication  to  environmental 
responsibility — in  1974,  an  earthen  dam  col- 
lapsed at  at  Plttston  strip-mine  site  in  West 
Virginia,  killing  over  100  people  and  causing 
flood  damage  in  14  nearby  communities. 

The  State  of  Maine  Board  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  granted  building  permits 
to  Plttston  in  June  1976.  The  company  is 
still  m  the  process  of  obtaining  necessary 
U.S.  permits.  At  any  rate,  construction  can- 
not begta  until  Canada  grants  passage  rights 
for  crude  oll-bearlng  tankers.  Canada  has 
said  the  risk  of  splUs  Is  "imacceptable"  and 
has  Implied  that  Parliament  would  deny  pas- 
sage rights  through  Head  Harbor  Passage. 

The  U.8.  Government  has  asked  that  Can- 
ada grant  any  Plttston  application  a  full  and 
fair  hearing.  The  U.S.  points  out  that  vessels 
procee<fing  to  or  departing  from  U.S.  ports 
througjthe  vsraters  of  Head  Harbor  Passage 
enjoy  the  right  of  innocent  passage  imder 
international  law  and  that  this  right  Is  not 
subject  to  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  inter- 
ference or  suspension. 

STRAIT    OF   JUAN    DE    FUCA 

Canada  is  concerned  about  the  hazards  of 
large-scale  tanker  traffic  from  Alaska  passing 
through  narrow  Canadian  straits  en  route  to 
a  refinery  at  Cherry  Potat,  Washington.  In 
early  1974  the  Canadian  government  pro- 
posed a  West  Coast  Environmental  Protection 
Agreement  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  oil  spills. 
Tlie  U.S.  Government  reserved  its  position 
on  the  proposal,  but  agreed  at  that  time  to 


technical  discussions  in  all  areas  of  Canadian 
concern.  These  discussions  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  several  traffic  control  measiues 
which  are  now  in  force  in  the  Straits  of 
Rosario  and  Juan  de  Fuca  and  In  Puge: 
Sound.  Washmgton  State  Is  now  studying 
the  possibility  of  buUdlng  a  tanker  port  near 
Port  Angeles  on  the  western  end  of  the 
Strait — a  more  desirable  location  in  terms  of 
tanker  traffic  safety. 

This  situation  will  grow  more  critical 
with  the  completion  in  the  late  "706  of  the 
Trans  Alaskan  Pipeline.  The  volume  o: 
crude  oil-bearing  tanker  traffic  from  Alaska 
to  West  Coast  refineries  in  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  Increase  dramatically. 
Canada  is  hewing  to  avoid  a  concomitant 
rise  in  the  risk  of  oU  spillage. 

THKGKKAT  LAKES 

The  Great  Lakes  chain  is  a  critical  re- 
source for  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Biajor  portions  of  both  countries'  pop- 
ulation and  industry  are  located  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  The  umted  States  and 
Canada  face  many  issues  involving  ship- 
ping, hydropower,  pollution  and  resource 
management  in  the  Lakes;  the  matters  dis- 
cussed In  the  sub-paragraphs  which  follow 
are  of  especial  current  Interest: 

The  Great  Lakes  Agreement.  The  1972 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  com- 
mitted both  countries  to  a  massive  effort  to 
construct  and  upgrade  municipal  sewage 
treatment  faculties  In  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin.  Under  the  Agreement,  both  nations 
were  required  to  have  waste  treatment 
facilities  In  all  basin  municipalities  with 
sewer  systems  either  complete  or  lu  "proc- 
ess of  Implementation"  by  December  31. 
1975.  Canada  has  substantially  fulfilled  its 
obUgations  under  the  Agreement. 

In  the  United  States,  only  an  estimated 
60  per  cent  al  the  basin  population  were 
being  served  by  "adequate"  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  when  the  deadline  passed.  An- 
other 20-26%  of  the  population  lives  in 
areas  where  plants  are  In  an  early  planning 
stage.  Our  program's  tardiness  is  traceable 
to  (1)  difficulties  experienced  by  many 
municlpalltiee  in  meeting  U.S,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  administrative 
requirements  to  qualify  for  grants  and  (2) 
the  impoundment  of  $3.6  million  in 
targeted  funds  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  Addltlon- 
aUy,  the  VS.  General  Accounting  Office  has 
suggested  that  Federal  water  pollution 
control  ftmding  may  not  be  adequate  for 
timely  completion  of  the  VS.  Great  Lakes 
program,  Canada  has  expressed  its  concern 
over  the  delays  m  the  VS.  program  directly 
to  President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  During  Secretary  Kissingers 
visit  to  Ottawa  last  October,  the  Secretary 
recognized  our  obligations  vmder  the  Agree- 
ment and  acknowledged  that  our  program 
is  behind  schedule.  At  that  time,  he 
pledged  that  the  Administration  would 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  total  V£. 
compliance. 

Regulation  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  for  many  years 
have  cooperated,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  c?  1909,  In  regu- 
lating the  water  levels  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Ontario.  This  regulation,  through  con- 
trol works  at  key  Inflow  and  outflow  points. 
Is  Intended  to  moderate  extreme  long-term 
fluctuations  In  the  levels  of  those  two 
lakes  for  various  purposes.  Including  the 
protection  of  property,  navigation  and 
hydropower  mterests. 

In  recent  years  extremely  high  water 
levels,  especially  on  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and 
St.  Clair,  have  caused  intensive  erosion  and 
flood  damage  to  shore  property.  Tliough 
regulation  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Ontario 
does  marginally  affect  the  water  levels  In 
the  other  Great  Lakes,  no  effective  means 
actually  exist  to  regulate  the  water  levels 
of    Lakes    Michigan,    Huron,    Erie    and    St. 
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ClhXt.  "mis  damage  tiaa  caused  great  public 
outcry  from  ptaptxty  o^iiers,  wbo  hope  for 
some  goTerxuxientAl  reaponae  to  the  urgent 
need  for  regulation  of  ttie  lakes,  to  modify 
the  cyclical  hl^  and  XOfK  water  levela  that 
naturally  occur  In  the  lakea. 

The  International  .folnt  Commission, 
created  by  tbe  1909  Irea  y  and  cbarged  with 
overseeing  regulation  of  )ake  levels,  has  con 
ducted  an  extensive  stud^  of  tbe  water  levels 
on  all  the  lakea.  The  I.r.C.  now  is  rerlew 
lug  at  least  two  specLQc  plans,  identified 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  exhibiting 
favorable  cost/benefit 
regulation  to  benefit  all 


I  atlos.    for    further 
of  the  Great  Lakes 


as  one  system.  It  now  Is  anticipated  their 


report  will  be  submitted 

iiiLMito  for  their  approval 


COMMERCIAL  ri8HIK(  i  HC  LAKE  ERIE 


Commercial    flshennen 
romplalned  of  overfishing 
Lake  Srle  by  Canadian 
tarlo.  The  Ohio  flsherra*n 
U.S. -Canada    Convention 
Plsherlee  (1955)  provides 
tlon   against  depletion 
that  a  new  treaty  is 
their  livelihood. 

The    1955   asreement 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
duct  research   on 
stocks.  However,   the 
have  regulatory  powers, 
l.'sts   only  on  the  state 
RPd  Ohio  fishermen 
by  the  province  of  Ontario 
tlve  in  stopping  cvemettl|i 
In  Lake  Erie. 

Earlier    VS.    complaint"! 
MUegal  fishing  by  Ontarln 
ters)     In    Lake    Erie 
strengthened    supervlsloi  t 
authorities.  The  Ohio 
unless  stringent  seasonal 
standards    are   adopted 
fl.shlng  Industry  In  Lake 
U.S  and  Canada  could 


from    Ohio    have 

and  poaching  In 

l|.^ermcn  from  On- 

charge  that  the 

on    Great    Lakes 

inadeqitate  protec- 

if  fish   stocks,  and 

nfeded   to  safegiiard 

n-eated    a   bilateral 

Commission   to  con- 

manai  :ement  of  flsh«1e.s 

Co  nmlsslon  does  not 

llegulatlon  now  ex- 

und  province  level, 

that  regulation 

has  been  Ineffec- 

5  by  Ontario  boats 


argue 


about    poaching 

boats  In  Ohio  wa- 

br^ught    promises    of 

from    provincial 

flrtiermen  argue  that 

gear  and  catch  size 

ind    observed,    the 

Erie  for  both  the 

siifiTer  fatal  damage. 


BICHEUEU  «rVER-LAi  E  CHAMPLAIN 


I' at  sr 


Because    of    high    w 
Champlain  and  fiooding 
the   Richelieu,    the   Onlt^ 
nadlan  governments  askel 
Joint  Commission  (IJC) 
flood  control  and  regula 
IJC  report  said  that  regu^tl 
should  not  go  forward 
vlronmental    studies 
Interests  continue  to 
less  it  Is  clear  that  lt£ 
pacts  are  minimal. 

In  early  1975,  the  IJC 
compromise  which  woiili 
Canadian  government  to 
of  control  works,  pro 
vlronmental    studies, 
adoption  of  a  regulation 
environmental  data  was 


.Id  Kl 
at  d 


The  United  States 
the   IJC   compromise 
proved  further 
late  1975  applied  to  the 
approval  for  a  new- 
plan  la  for  a  flxed-crest 
dam.   In   the  Richelieu 
provide   a   reduction   in 
maintaining  low  water 
plain  near  natural 

The  Canadian  gov 
construction  proposal  as 
promise  to  U.S.  interests. 
there  Is  an  lurgent  need 
the  Richelieu  Basin  and 
mental  studies  have 
of  the  project  on  the 
aiiulmal.  The  U.S.  believ 
has  merit  and  should  be 

Rlchelieu-Champlaln 

decision  should  be  taken 
nr.til  environmental 


to  the  two  govern - 
In  early  May,  1976. 


levels    on    Lake 

of  Its  outlet  river. 

States  and  Ca- 

the  International 

to  study  means  of 

The  Eubseqiient 

on  of  lake  levels 

exhaustive  en- 

conducted.    U.S. 

regulation  un- 

envlronmental  Im- 


tl>n 


be 'ore 
weie 
oppose 


proposed  a  careful 
have  allowed  the 
begin  construction 
for  further  en- 
postponed    the 
an  until  adequate 
I  ivallable. 


go  ernment  endorsed 

pre  posal.  Canada  ap- 

environme  atal  studies  and  In 

:  JC  for  an  order  of 

cons;ructlon  plan.  The 

veir,  or  submerged 

iiver  which  would 

flood   levels   while 

levels  on  Lake  Cham- 

condltl  >ns. 

eram<  nt  regards  the  new 

a  significant  com- 

I  Canada  argues  that 

lor  flood  control  In 

tl  lat  earlier  environ - 

shovn  that  the  impact 

e£  vironment  will   be 

ei  that  the  proposal 

.studied  by  the  LIC  s 

Bottrd,    but    that    no 

)n  implementation 

stuc|les  are  completed. 


rLATHKAS  RIVEa/CABXN  CXIXK  COAL  F&OJECT 

A  Canadian  mining  company  has  drawn  up 
plans  to  take  an  estimated  110  million  tons 
of  high  grade  coking  coal  from  a  site  eight 
miles  north  of  the  International  boundary 
on  Cabin  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  North  Pork 
of  the  Flathe«Ml  River  which  runs  Into  Mon- 
tana. The  North  Pork  forms  the  western 
border  of  Glacier  National  Park  and  la  pres- 
ently under  consideration  for  inclusion  In 
the  U.8.  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Min- 
ing operations  could  result  in  transboundary 
air  and  water  {xrflution  affecting  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  and  end  all  hopes  of  preserving 
the  river  In  a  wild  and  scenic  state.  The  proj- 
ect Is  strongly  opposed  by  local  residents,  the 
Montana  delegation,  and  U.S.  and  Canadian 
conservation  groups.  There  appear  to  be  no 
economic  advantages  to  the  U.S.  from  the 
proposed  development;  coal  from  the  site  is 
expected  to  be  exported  to  Japan. 

Canada  has  pledged  to  ensure  that  any 
development  at  Cabin  Creek  will  be  so  de- 
signed and  operated  as  to  meet  Canada's 
treaty  obligations  not  to  pollute  waters  cross- 
ing the  boundary  to  the  Injury  of  health  or 
property.  The  Canadian  government  wel- 
comes consultations  with  the  U.S.  to  reach 
a  mutv.ally  acceptable  solution. 

The  U.8.  government  is  concerned  that 
the  proposed  Cabin  Creek  project  would 
seriously  undermine  efforts  to  protect  the 
unique  environmental  value  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Plathead  National  Forest  and 
the  f^athesd  River  Ba.sin  and  could  cause  In- 
Jiu-y  to  both  pubUe  and  private  property  In 
these  areas.  The  U.S.  welcomes  Canada's 
assurances  that  it  wiU  abide  by  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations and  appreciates  Canada's  willlng- 
uess  to  hold  consultations  to  ensure  that 
AmerifAn  interests  are  protected.  The  U£. 
government  beUeves  that  no  approval  far 
actual  mining  should  be  granted  by  provin- 
cial or  federal  authorities  until  It  is  clear  that 
U.S.  intereets  will  be  adequately  safeguarded. 
To  this  end,  the  United  States  has  asked  the 
government  of  Canada  to  explore  with  us  the 
utility  of  a  bilateral  agreement  or  other  ar- 
rangements which  would  help  assure  that 
the  unique  beauty  of  the  Glacier  National 
P.'irk  area  can  be  preserved. 

LAW    OF    THe    &EA 

The  United  States  and  Canada  hold  manv 
common  Interests  In  the  Third  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  whoee  third 
session  convened  in  March  in  New  York  City. 
The  tvTo  countries  liave  proposed  slightly  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  several  issues.  However, 
at  the  present  meeting,  or  in  a  subseqxient 
parley  ( if  needed)  in  Geneva  in  August,  both 
the  Umted  States  and  Canada  hope  to  see 
articles  on  the  following  subjects  incorpo- 
rated into  a  final  treaty: 

Fisheries  management  and  conservation 
principles  for  coastal  states  including  rules 
for  primacy  of  Jurisdiction,  the  right  to 
establish  quotas,  and  ^>eclal  protection  for 
auadromous  species  (fiah  which  spa^n  in- 
land ot  upstream  and  then  migrate  t*..  distant 
ocean  waters,  e.g.,  salmon  and  tuna) ; 

A  regime  for  international  straits,  defining 
rights  of  iuternational  navigation  and  over- 
flight, and  balancing  rights  of  coastal  states 
to  prevent  environmental  damage; 

A  deep  seabed  atithorlty.  to  govern  interna- 
tional exploitation  of  minerals  and  living 
resources  on  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  con- 
tinental marg^liis: 

Tlie  establishment  of  territorial  and  eco- 
nomic zones  or  boundaries  In  the  sea; 

Pe.<\ceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

U.S.  and  Caiiadlan  coastal  fisheries  have 
been  seriously  depleted  by  foreign  dUtant- 
water  fishing  fleets.  At  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  the  Canadian  position  ou  fish- 
eries Ls  simUar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  favors  (1>  coastal  state  management 
and  sovereign  rights  over  coastal  .s>e''les  out 
to  200  miles:  (2)  exclusive  host  state  control 
of  salmon  and  other  anadromous  sp^'les  to 


the  full  extent  of  their  migratory  range;  and 
(3)  regiCKiol  or  international  maoagement  ol 
highly  migratory  species  such  as  tuna. 

The  Trtideau  and  Ford  Administrations 
have  opposed  drives  within  their  own  ooun- 
tries  to  enact  unilateral  aOO-mile  fishing  zone 
legislation.  The  U.S.  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments have,  instead,  urged  that  similar  200- 
mile  coastal  8tat«  primacy  standards  be  rati- 
fied through  a  Third  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  treaty.  The  Canadian  government  has 
been  succes-sf  ul  in  resisting  internal  pressures 
up  to  now.  Congress  recently  passed  a  bill, 
H.H.  200,  to  extend  the  U.S.  fishing  Juris- 
diction to  200  miles.  However,  the  measure 
may  never  be  effected  unUaterally,  since  the 
House-Senate  Conference  report,  adopted  by 
both  house-s  and  awaiting  the  President's  slg- 
natiu*.  postpones  until  March  1,  1977,  the 
In-force  date  of  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
that  time  a  new  intern&tioual  agreement  will 
have  eliminated  the  need  for  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

On  pollution  issues,  Canada's  determina- 
tion to  preserve  her  fragile  Arctic  environ- 
ment led  to  the  enactment  of  the  1970 
Canadian  Arctic  Waters  PoUutlon  Control 
Act.  The  Act  proclaimed  for  Canada  pollu- 
tion Jurisdiction  over  foi-eign  vessels  in  a 
100-mile  pollution  control  zone  off  Canadian 
shores  above  the  60th  parallel.  At  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  Canada  proposes  to 
vest  broad  power  In  the  port  state  and  coastal 
state  to  enforce  both  national  and  interna- 
tional pollution  control  standards  for  vessels 
In  ports  and  coastal  waters. 

The  United  States  shares  Canada's  deter- 
mination to  prevent  pollution  of  the  seas,  but 
favors  an  approach  which  Is  different  In  sev- 
eral respects.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
rejects  Canada's  assertion  of  a  right  to  uni- 
lateral extension  of  pollution  jurisdiction 
such  as  Is  claimed  In  the  1070  Canadian  Arc- 
tic Waters  legislation.  In  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
foriun,  the  United  States  has  maintained  tliat 
only  International  construction  and  dis- 
charge standards  apply  to  vessels  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  (12  miles  offshore) ,  except  sucli 
additional  standards  as  a  flag  state  may  Im- 
pose upon  Its  own  vessels.  The  United  States 
supports  an  enforcement  system  In  which  the 
flag  state  would  (I)  be  obligated  to  enforce 
violations  of  International  law  against  its 
own  vessels;  (2)  be  able  to  enforce  against 
violations  of  international  as  well  as  national 
law  for  all  vessels  which  are  voluntarily  pres- 
ent In  Its  ports;  and  (3)  have  a  right  to  en- 
force International  and  national  standards 
applicable  to  vessels  within  Its  territorial  sea, 
provided  that  such  rules  did  not  hamper 
innocent  passage. 

Exploitation  of  the  Intei-national  deep  sea- 
bed area  beyond  the  economic  zones  of  in- 
dlvldtxal  coastal  states  U  a  matter  of  pro- 
found Interest  to  all  coimtries  participating 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The  United 
States  favors  access  to  international  seabed 
resources  for  individual  nations  and  private 
commercial  Interests,  coupled  with  revenue 
sharing  for  the  boneflt  of  the  world  com- 
munity. Many  of  the  highly  Industrialized 
countries,  including  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
E.E.C.  states  (minus  Ireland),  also  support 
this  concept. 

Canada,  siding  with  a  large  number  of 
developing  countrte.'s.  wants  to  endow  the 
future  International  Seabed  Authority  with 
exclusive  rights  t.o  carry  out  aU  activities  in 
the  International  seabed  area.  This  would 
permit  productlon-sliarlng  as  well  as  reve- 
nue-.sharing.  Under  this  scheme,  the  Author- 
ity could  grant  service  contracts  to  nations 
or  corporatiosis  but  v.ould  maintain  Its  full 
:fnd   effective  control   at    all  times. 

axXOUUCNOATJOtiS 

in  general,  we  tirge  that  the  United  States 

renew    its    iong-stanclhig    commitment    to 

amicable      transboundary     relations     with 

C.'ina^a.  We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
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which  will  affirm  our  adherence  to  agree- 
ments protecting  the  environments  and  re- 
sources along  the  U.S.-Canadlan  border, 
without  unduly  restricting  needed  develop- 
ment projects.  We  make  the  reconomenda- 
tions  outlined  below  In  the  belief  that  our 
shared  land  water  boundary  areas  can  be 
hardy,  perennial  sources  ol  food,  fuel  and 
recreational  pleasure  in  the  future,  if  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
time-tested  nattu-al  balance  of  the  elements. 

1.  Congress  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  on  probable  im- 
pacts of  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  return  flows 
on  Canadian  waters.  If  the  I.J.C.  report 
shows  that  construction  of  the  project  wotild 
not  cause  U.S.  violations  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  we  would  support  completion 
of  the  project,  with  such  modifications  as 
might  be  necessary  to  eradicate  significant 
Canadian  concerns. 

If  the  I.J.C.  report  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  construction  of  Garrison's  Initial 
Stage  would  cause  adverse  Impacts  on  Cana- 
dian waters  in  contravention  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty,  we  would  support  a 
moratorium  on  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  construction  ol  project  features  affecting 
Canada. 

2.  The  Canadian  government  should  give 
the  Plttston  Company  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing consistent  with  the  protection  of  in- 
nocent passage  under  international  law.  If 
and  when  the  Company  applies  for  transit 
and  navigation  rights  through  Canadian 
waters  to  a  proposed  crude  oil  refinery  at 
Eastport,  Maine. 

3.  To  resolve  the  threat  of  oil  spills  from 
tanker  traffic  through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Puca,  Congress  should  explore  the  poten- 
tial for  federal -state  cooperation  in  testing 
the  utility  of  a  western  site  for  refineries 
and  tanker  port  in  Puget  Sound. 

4.  We  urge  oversight  committees  In  Con- 
gress to  weigh  the  effectiveness  of  present 
research,  construction  and  quality  control 
measures  designed  to  bring  about  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  1972  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement.  We  also  believe  that  in- 
creased participation  by  the  states  would 
lead  to  faster  and  better-supervised  alloca- 
tion of  needed  funds  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  To  help 
states  finance  added  water  pollution  con- 
trol biu-dens.  Congress  should  consider  leg- 
islation such  as  H.R.  2175  [Rep.  James  Cleve- 
land (R.-N.H.)  and  Rep.  Jim  Wright  (D- 
Tex.)l. 

5.  The  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments 
should  make  fvuther  bilateral  efforts  to  mod- 
erate extreme  fluctuations  in  water  levels 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  two  governments 
should  weigh  carefully  the  forthcoming  re- 
port of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
on  regulation  of  lake  levels  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  shore  property. 

6.  To  prevent  depletion  of  flsh  stocks,  and 
to  protect  legitimate  U.S.  fishing  Interests, 
the  U.S.  should  explore  with  Canada  the 
need  for  a  new  regime  governing  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  in  Lake  Erie. 

7.  In  the  Interests  of  insuring  against  pre- 
mature construction  of  flood  control  ap- 
paratus at  Lake  Champlain,  the  U.S.  should 
support  continued  funding  of  International 
Joint  Commission  studies  of  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  regulation  of  water  levels 
at  the  lake. 

8.  The  U.S.  State  Department  should  con- 
tinue to  Impress  upon  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment the  importance  of  preventing  pollution 
of  the  Flathead  Basin  and  Glacier  National 
Park  (Montana)   area  from  any  future  coal 

,'-  operations    on    the    Canadian    side    of    the 
border 

9.  The  United  States  and-  Canada,  should 
seek  every  available  opportunity,  for  co- 
operative effort  e^t  the  U.N.  Law  bf  the  Sea 
Conference    convening    in    March    in    New 


York.  Agreement  this  year  on  a  final  negoti- 
ating text  for  a  3rd  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  would  hasten  the  inauguration 
of  needed  ocean  resource  management  con- 
trols. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

RUPPE)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION 
GREAT  DECISIONS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure,  with  other  members  of 
the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  meet  with  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  and  discuss  the  results  of 
their  1976  great  decisions  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  27-year  his- 
tory of  the  nationwide  great  decisions 
discussion  program,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  conducted  a  national  tabula- 
tion of  opinion  ballots.  Over  60,000  par- 
ticipants in  47  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  took  part  in  great  deci- 
sions program,  voicing  their  opinions  on 
eight  major  foreign  policy  issues  con- 
fronting the  Nation. 

One  of  these  major  topics  was  titled 
"Rethinking  U.S.  Foreign  Policy."  The 
initial  question  posed  to  respondents 
was:  "What  policies  should  the  United 
States  follow  to  enable  it  to  cope  with 
the  major  existing  and  new  issues  on  the 
international  agenda?"  Opinions  were 
then  obtained  concerning  management 
of  relations  with  our  European  aUies,  de- 
tente mth  the  Soviet  Union,  and  U.S. 
participation  in  and  attitudes  toward 
the  United  Nations. 

Results  on  specific  courses  of  action 
were: 

I  In  percent] 


In  addition,  more  than  400  written 
comments  were  obtained.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  those  surveyed  favor  continuing  the 
administration's  policy  of  detente  wiUi 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  written  comments 
indicated  a  preference  for  a  firmer  U.S. 
bargaining  stance  and  caution  concern- 
ing Soviet  motives.  There  was  simiL-ir 
general  support  for  maintaining  our 
present  commitment  to  NATO,  while  en- 
couraging our  NATO  allies  to  shoulder 
more  of  the  burden.  Again,  nearly  two- 
thuds  of  the  respondents  supported  our 
present  European  policies.  The  results 
also  indicate  that  the  great  decisions 
public  has  reached  no  firm  conclusion 
on  surrendeiing  limited  amounts  of 
American  decisionmaking  power  to  tlie 
international  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
we  in  Congress  need  to  elicit  more  pub- 
lic opinion  on  foreign  policy  issues.  For 
this  reason,  I  commend  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association  for  their  activities  in  tliis 
regard,  and  wish  to  convey  my  apprecia- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  Interaational 
Relations  Committee  for  the  informa- 
tion they  compQed  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  me  last 
week.  The  Honorable  Carter  Burgess. 
Chairman  of  the  FPA,  has  done  a  su- 
pei'b  job  in  advancing  public  awareness 
and  comprehension  of  the  importance 
of  internal  relations.  I  congratulats  him 
and  his  outstanding  associates. 


No  re- 

Pro 

Con 

sponse 

a. 

Continue  to  pursue  de- 

tente with  the  USSR 

68 

14 

17 

b 

Maintain  present  com- 

mitments to  NATO- 

64 

17 

19 

c. 

Work     for     a     united 

Western    Europe 

65 

15 

20 

d 

Strengthen  UN  in  U.S. 

foreign    policy 

67 

19 

14 

e. 

Downgrade  U.N.  in  U.S. 

foreign    poUcy 

14 

60 

26 

f. 

To  resolve  global  prob- 
lems be  wiUing  to 
smrender  limited- 
amounts  of  sover- 
eignty: 

1.  Temporarily  — 

44 

23 

33 

2.  Permanently 

22 

37 

41 

B 

Deal  with  global  prob- 
lems through  world 

government    

41 

37 
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A  NEW  WAY  TO  GOUGE  THE 
CONSUMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
after  the  Easter  recess  began  it  csmie  to 
my  attention  that  the  Nation's  second 
largest  bank  had  found  a  new  angle  from 
which  to  gouge  the  consumer  s  pocket- 
book. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City  has  declared  that  it  will  begin 
charging  an  automatic  50-cent  service 
charge  of  its  Master  Charge  Customers 
each  time  they  pay  their  bills  within  the 
first  month  after  a  purchase. 

Shortly  after  Citibank's  announce- 
ment, I  strongly  criticized  the  move  in  a 
public  statement  and  said  that  unless  the 
new  fee  is  repealed  by  the  bank,  I  will 
introduce  legislation  which  not  only 
would  prohibit  such  charges,  but  would 
also  make  it  mandatory  for  businesses 
which  accept  credit  cards  to  give  dis- 
counts to  customers  using  cash.  At  pres- 
ent, such  discounts  are  allowed  by  the 
Fair  Credit  Billtng  Act  Amendinc?its  but 
are  not  mandatory. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  I  am  particularly  upset 
with  the  banks  action  because  for  years. 
Citibank  has  promoted  its  Master  Charpe 
accounts  b"  telling  consumers  tliat  if 
they  pay  tlieir  balances  off  promptly, 
they  will  not  incur  any  charges.  Approx- 
imately 350,000  account  holders  are  pay- 
ing their  entire  balances  each  month  at 
the  bank.  But  just  like  the  spider  who 
lured  the  fly  into  its  parlor  and  then 
tiapped  it  in  its  web,  the  bank  has  lured 
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customers  into  Its  crsdit  card  program 
with  gl0887  promises  a  nd  is  now  trying  to 
collect  extra  fees. 

While  the  SO-cent  charge  may  seem 
insignificant  to  indti  Idual  cardholders. 
It  represents  a  wtndf  a:  1  pn^t  to  the  bank 
and  once  the  practice  >f  the  extra  charge 
is  established  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  50  <ent  charge  is  in- 
creased to  a  much  hlg  her  figure. 

The  next  step  may  1  reU  be  a  charge  for 
customers  who  do  net  use  their  credit 
cards  durin?  any  given  month. 

Shortly  after  Clttbank  annoimced  its 
new  service  fee,  the  b  ink's  parent  com- 
pany, Citicorp,  reported  earnings  which 
are  up  4  percent  fronl  this  same  period 
last  year — a  fact  whlck  does  not  help  the 
bank's  argument  thai  unless  the  addi- 
tional fees  are  imposed,  some  custcaner 
senices  will  have  tolbe  curtailed.  Al- 
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nk  to  Impose  a 


ready,  credit  card 
lions  of  dollars  a  y 
from  merchants.  Thi 
panied   now   by 
which,  at  18  percent 
highest  ever. 

This  decision  by  Ci 
service  fee  on  those  credit  card  customers 
who  pay  within  a  month,  should  encour- 
age c(»isumers  to  shob  around  for  an- 
other card  wWch  could  be  used  either  on 
a  regular  basis,  w  in  tjiose  months  when 
prompt  payment  is  anticipated.  In  this 
way,  the  holder  could  4ave  as  much  as  $6 
a  year  and  at  the 
demonstrate  discon 
bank  charge.  i 

The  public  response  \l  have  received  in 
just  a  few  weeks  indlca|tes  more  than  6  to 
1  that  such  a  law  cou)d  win  widespread 
pubhc  &ppTOfvtiL  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  ink  1^  barely  dry  on  a 
bill  which  originated  in,  the  Consxmier  Af- 


e  time,  actively 
t  with  the  Citi- 


f  airs  Subcommittee : 
Ing  merchants  viiu> 
from  adding 
fees — ^to  credit  card 


>  session  prohibit- 
ept  credit  cards 
rges — suldltional 
This  leg- 


islation was  designed  to  make  certain 
that  credit  card  custoqiers  were  not  sad- 
dled with  billions  of  eirtara  dollars  solely 
because  they  prefer  toi  make  a  purchase 
on  time  with  a  credit  ^ard.  This  bill  was 
applauded  by  the  binks  which  offer 
credit  cards,  Citibank  included,  as  a  great 
boon  for  consxmiers.  liowever,  now  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  mafke  a  few  bucks  for 
its^,  the  consumer  co  ocem  of  Citibank 
appears  at  least  to  be  (n  the  wain. 

I  said  it  in  the  battle  against  sur- 
charges and  I  will  saj  it  again:  Unless 
credit  cards  are  protected  fran  unfair 
and  unneces.sary  fees  luch  as  this,  they 
could  easily  become  ttie  most  expensive 
pie<^s  of  plastic  in  hist  >ry. 


MAJORITY   WHIP   J0HN 
COMMENDS  THE 
TRIBUTE      TO 
ALBERT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  f[ouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  California 
recognized  for  15  minuies. 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  people 
of  Shawnee.  Okla.,  tun  ed  out  in  force  on 
Api-il  10  to  pay  a  wain,  well  deserved 
tribute  to  our  esteemed  Speaker  of  the 
Hou.se.  Carl  Albert. 


J.  McFALX. 
SHAWNEE.  OKLA.. 
SPEAKER      CARL 


Our  colleague  Tom  Steed,  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  In 
the  House  almost  as  long  as  the  Speaker, 
delivered  a  moving  and  eloquent  tribute 
that  could  only  have  been  given  by  an 
old  friend. 

The  people  at  the  sellout  event  enthu- 
siastically seconded  Mr.  Steed's  remarks 
and  showed  their  own  deep  affection  for 
Congressman  Carl  Albert  with  hearty 
and  prolonged  applause. 

The  Speaker  responded  with  a  stirring 
speech  such  as  only  he  can  deliver,  glor- 
ifying Oklahoma,  the  Congress  and  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Pottawatomie 
County  Democratic  Lecuiership  Club, 
which  sponsored  the  dinner,  was  over- 
whelmed and  delighted  with  its  success. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  too  would  like  to 
read  the  tribute  that  Congressman  Steed 
paid  to  Speaker  Albert,  and  I  am  insert- 
ing the  full  text  of  the  banquet  address  as 
well  as  the  text  of  remains  made  by  Con- 
gressman Steed  at  a  Cari  Albert  Appre- 
ciation Day  event  earlier  in  the  after- 
uoon: 
Remarks  of  Comckessman  Tou  Steed  at  the 

Carl  Albert  Appreciation  Dat  Ckxixomies, 

Skawnke,  Okla.,  Apwl  10,  1976 

At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that  by  the  grace  of 
Qod  granting  me  good  health,  and  the  suX- 
frage  oX  the  people  I  have  been  given  a  spe- 
cial honor  of  public  office  In  the  Bicentennial 
Tear  of  my  Country's  history.  I  deem  this  the 
highlight  of  my  career  and  ray  gratitude  can- 
not be  expressed  In  words. 

And.  as  the  nation's  birthday  Is  a  matter  of 
great  historic  impartauce,  so  is  anotlier  im- 
po7t*nt  hlBtorlcal  flgiu-e  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
worthy  of  the  honor  we  extend  to  him  here 
today.  With  your  Indulgence.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  has 
buUt  snch  a  role  In  otir  national  history. 

In  the  finest  American  tradition  be  has 
gone  from  humble  beginnings  to  become  a 
major  national  and  world  flgure  \n  our  time. 
Carl  Albert  is  completing  thirty  years  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
longest  time  any  OWahoman  haa  served  In 
this  great  body.  During  this  time  he  rose  from 
freshman  member  to  majority  whip,  chen  to 
majority  leader,  and  finally  to  the  high  office 
of  Speajcer.  Twice  during  tiie  time  he  has 
served  in  thla  powerful  office,  which  among 
other  things  puts  him  third  in  line  for  the 
Presidency,  he  has  been  a  single  heart-beat 
from  that  high  office  because  the  office  of 
vlce-preeldent  was  vacant. 

During  this  time  some  of  the  great  legl.«Ia- 
tlve  battles  of  all  time  have  been  fought. 
Decisions  involving  the  Issues  of  national  de- 
fense, the  national  economy,  the  general  wel- 
fare and  world  peace  have  been  made.  AU 
these  made  heavy  requirements  xipon  the 
Speaker,  many  times  so  really  very  heavy  a.s 
to  be  fantastic  lu  their  magnitude. 

Br.t  In  addition,  crisis  after  crisis  also  oc- 
curred, putting  the  nation  to  the  test  In 
m.\ny  times  and  many  vars,  and  he  had  Lite 
b'.irdeii  to  carrj'. 

Speaker  Albert  participated  In,  and  In  some 
Instances  made  the  final  decisions,  that  dealt 
with  the  violence  that  followed  In  the  streets 
ox  oiu-  cities  after  the  Martin  Luther  King 
assassination,  leading  to  an  atteigpt.  which 
almost  succeeded,  to  burn  down  the  city  of 
Washington  itself.  The  great  marches  and 
demonstrations  that  spun  out  of  the  Vlet- 
liamese  difficulty  placed  tremendous  burdens 
on  those  in  the  Capital  who  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  law  and  order. 

Great  crises  came  when  a  President  was 
shot  dead  in  Dallas,  a  Senator  ninnlng  for 
President  was  shot  dead  In  Los  Angeles,  a 
Governor  running  for  President  was  perma- 
nently crippled  after  being  shot  down  In 
Maryi.md.  E'en  greater  decisions  were  re- 


quired when  a  Vice-President  resigned  to 
avoid  prosecution;  when  a  Prer'dent  resigned 
to  avoid  Impeachment. 

It  seema  somewhat  strange  to  me  that  a 
point  of  great  Interest  In  this  connection  has 
been  overlooked.  When  President  Nixon  faced 
certain  Impeachment,  Speaker  Albert  made 
the  decision  for  those  proceedings  to  go  for- 
ward. Prior  to  that  a  Vice-President  selected 
by  President  Nixon  had  to  be  confirmed,  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Knowing 
Mr.  Nixon  would  be  impeached,  all  Mr.  Albert 
had  to  do  to  become  the  President  of  the 
0nited  States  was  to  have  used  his  great 
powers  as  Speaker  to  tjottle  up  the  confirmi- 
tlon  cf  JMTy  Potd  as  Vice-President. 

I  will  not  speculate  on  what  course  our 
history  would  have  taken  if  Mr.  Albert  had 
been  possessed  of  the  kind  of  mad  ambition 
that  seems  to  have  become  commander  of  the 
actions  of  so  many  of  our  public  officials. 
especially  Senators,  in  these  days.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  every  decision  Mr.  Albert  made 
in  these  great  events  was  grjided  solely  by 
what  he  thought  was  best  for  our  country. 

Almoet  as  remarkable  as  the  events"  to 
which  I  have  already  rofwred  is  the  unswerv- 
ing devotion  Carl  Albert  has  given  to  hts 
native  State  of  Oklahoma  through  all  these 
thirty  years.  He  won  his  first  campaign  after 
a  long  recount  that  became  the  first  and  only 
time  his  electfaHi  victory  has  ever  been  In 
doubt  or  jeopardy.  His  conduct  of  himself  as 
a  debater  and  as  a  candidate  In  that  first 
campaign  set  the  pattern  for  all  his  political 
activity — never  sUnging  mud.  never  clouding 
or  confiwlng  the  Issues,  never  forgetting  the 
source  of  all  power  in  elective  public  office — 
the  people. 

He  stands  today  as  a  brilliant  example  to 
all  yoTmg  men  and  women  who  aspire  to 
office — ^you  can  do  It  and  stay  completely 
clean — ^yoa  caa  do  It  wKhout  great  wealth. 
He  has  proved  thtt  clean,  honest  and  Intel- 
ligent campaigning  is  the  best  campaigning— 
you  hare  to  believe  It  because  he'has  Insted 
longer  than  anyone  else. 

He  has  also  set  an  example  of  achievement 
at  all  levels  of  being  a  Repre.^entatlve  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  First,  hla  district.  It 
has  proposed  during  his  time  In  office.  His 
state,  it  certainly  has  grown  and  prospered. 
His  nation,  it  Is  still  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  The  world.  It  has  a  better  hope  for 
mankind  than  has  ever  before  been  true. 
He  made  his  mark  in  all  these  levels,  finding 
the  heart,  the  mind  and  the  time  to  minister 
each  as  needed. 

And.  he  has  had  his  share  of  the  slings 
and  arrows  that  little  mlnda  always  see  fit 
to  impose  ujxin  our  leaders.  And,  perhaps 
his  finest  hours  as  a  man.  are  exhibited  when 
he  endiures  these  bitter  experiences. 

PlnaUy,  I  must  say  I  think  two  points  place 
this  man  in  truer  and  better  focus  than  any- 
thing else — he  Is  a  poor  man  financially. 
but  other  assets — love,  trust,  appreciation— 
make  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  :i 
earth. 

Friends,  I  am  sure  you  are  as  Interested 
and  curious  as  I  am  about  what  plans  our 
great  Speaker  has  tor  the  future.  All  I  can 
say  is:  should  he  deride  to  continue  in  public 
service,  he  wiU  go  on  to  prore  the  words  tha; 
are  written:  what  is  past  is  prologue. 

Remarks    op   Congressman    Tom    Steed    At 

THE      POTTAWATOMne      COrNTT      DEMOCRATIC 

Lcadersbip  Divneb  Honoring  Congress- 
man Carl  Albert.  Shawnee,  Oki.ahoma. 
April  10,  1978 

Thirty  years  ago  a  political  campaign  was 
waged  in  Oklahoma's  third  congressional  dis- 
trict that  made  history.  With  no  incumbent 
running,  the  race  attracted  two  very  bright 
yoimg  men,  fresh  home  from  the  war,  who 
staged  a  campaign  that  wrote  a  new  di- 
mension for  Oklahoma  politics.  Carl  Albert 
of  McAlester  was  one  of  these  candidates. 
Hi.'?  opponent  was  from  Durant.   The  high 
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class  campaign  ended  in  a  deadlock  and  sev- 
eral weeks  passed  before  the  outcome  was 
known.  McAlester  went  solid  for  Albert, 
Durant  equaUy  soUd  for  their  home  town 
favorite.  McAlester  had  a  few  more  voters 
and  Albert  woil  Some  people  in  Durant 
thought  their  community  had  lost. 

Three  years  later.  Congressman  Albert  was 
a  very  active  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  A  major  bUl  revising  the 
whole  national  farm  program,  including 
acreage  aUotments  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn 
and  peanuts,  passed  the  House.  In  the  Senate, 
due  to  the  strong  Interest  Senator  Ander- 
son of  New  Mexico  had  for  his  cotton  plan, 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  peanut  pro- 
gram to  win  the  support  of  the  committee 
members  from  the  peanut  producing  states 
of  the  southeastern  United  States. 

As  the  bill  went  to  conference.  Congress- 
man Albert,  not  senior  enough  to  be  a  con- 
feree, nevertheless  had  his  eye  on  the  whole 
situation  and  discovered  that  the  bill  con- 
tained trick  langtiage  which  wiped  out  Okla- 
homa's peanut  program  In  favor  of  the  south- 
eastern states.  Carl  Albert  came  to  me,  since 
I  represented  some  of  our  peanut  producing 
counties,  and  after  hearing  his  explanations 
we  decided  to  go  see  Senator  Elmer  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma,  who  fortunately  was  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Albert's  explanation. 
Senator  Thomas  picked  up  the  telephone, 
called  Senator  Anderson  and  said:  "If  you 
want  your  cotton  amendment,  or  If  you  want 
any  farm  bUl  at  all,  get  with  Carl  Albert  on 
the  peanut  section.  UntU  he  tells  me  the  bUl 
Is  aU  right,  there  vrtU  be  no  bill."  The  con- 
ferees came  to  an  agreement  that  very  same 
day  and  Oklahoma's  peanut  program  was 
saved.  Pesinuta  continue  to  be  a  major  farm 
crop  in  our  state.  Peanuts  were  then  and 
are  now  a  major  economic  factor  for  Durant 
and  Bryan  counties.  Carl  Albert's  keen  mind 
and  alertness  made  his  election  a  Durant 
victory,  not  a  defeat. 

Land,  wood  and  water  became  Oklahoma's 
raUylng  cry  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago, 
with  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  organizing  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  into  a  team  to  achieve 
what,  at  first  seemed  the  impossible  dream. 
Oklahoma  has  seen  most  of  this  dream  come 
true  and  I  think  the  Congressional  team  In 
Washington  can  fed  modest  pride  In  having 
had  a  major  role  In  ths  ongoing  goal  of 
progress. 

Early  In  this  quarter  centviry.  Congress  be- 
gan to  consider  a  nationwide  super  highway 
program.  Since  Oklahoma  enjoyed  a  geo- 
graphical edge  in  benefitting  &om  this  great- 
est of  all  public  work  projects,  the  plan 
gained  highest  pricwity  with  the  Oklahoma 
team  in  Washington.  It  was  in  this  program 
that  Carl  Albert's  leadership  began  to  prove 
its  worth.  First  as  majority  whip,  later  as 
majority  leader  and  Speaker,  he  was  called 
on  many  times  to  break  deadlocks,  effect 
coaUtlons,  work  out  controversies  to  keep  the 
gigantic  proposals  moving. 

At  one  point  all  seemed  lost.  After  three 
years,  the  House  had  passed  a  super  high- 
way bfil  with  the  Joint  blessing  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  Speaker  Bam  Raybum. 
But  a  Tennessee  Senator  blocked  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  at  about  the  same  time  that  Sen- 
ator Kerr's  obsession  to  make  the  Arkansas 
River  navigable  had  run  Into  trouble  because 
Congressman  ^Uke  Klrwan  of  Ohio,  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  bandied  river  project  funds,  developed 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  project  or  Senator 
Kerr. 

Senator  Kerr  outranked  the  Tennessee  sen- 
ator In  the  Senate  s  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. Congressman  Kirwan  was  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee, 
which  was  broke.  Neal  Curry  of  California 
was  President  of  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation, whose  members  desperately  wanted 
a  super  highway  bill.  Carl  Albert,  who  was 
closest  advisor  to  Speaker  Rayburn.  moved 


m.  As  a  result  Senator  Kerr  pushed  the  high- 
way bill  through  the  Senate  and  through 
conference,  the  way  Baybum  wanted  it.  Con- 
gressman Klrwan  began  Bjuootng  projects 
on  the  ArlLansas.  The  trucdcera  began  to 
raise  money  for  the  campaign  fundL  The 
roads  were  buUt,  the  river  is  carrying  barge 
tralQc  and  the  congressional  fund  has  pros- 
pered and  gone  broke  ever  since.  Only  Carl 
Albert  can  tell  you  all  the  details  of  bow 
these  powerful  forces  were  brought  Into  co- 
alition and  harmony. 

I  was  on  the  Bouse  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  lived  through  a  great  deal  of  this 
three-year  legislative  enterprise  and  can  at- 
test to  the  key  roles  that  Carl  Albert  played. 
Without  him,  I  do  not  t)elieve  there  would 
ever  have  been  a  super  highway  bill,  or  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas.  Oklahoma  has  rich- 
ly benefitted,  both  from  the  highway  traf- 
fic generated,  and  from  the  favorable  rates 
that  navigation  brought  about. 

No  communities  have  benefitted  mare  from 
all  this  than  Oklahoma  City  uid  Tulsa,  and 
yet  I  still  hear  caustic  criticisms  flowing  from 
these  august  centers  of  human  endeavor. 

In  passing.  I  would  like  to  aA  these 
critics  some  questions.  If  Carl  Albert,  who 
has  been  there  the  longest,  thirty  years, 
and  the  whole  democratic  congreeslonal  team 
for  that  matter,  have  been  such  a  ItabUlty  to 
Oklahoma,  how  do  you  answer  these  ques- 
tions? 

Are  there  more  people  In  Oklahoma  today 
than  30  years  ago? 

Are  more  people  working  today  than  SO 
years  ago?  Are  they  making  better  wages? 

Do  we  have  better  roads  than  we  had  30 
years  ago?  Are  we  now  the  hub  of  the 
greatest  super  highway  network  bi  all  bls- 
tory? 

Do  we  have  more  water  resources  now  than 
30  years  ago?  Have  we  done  anjrthlng  to  pro- 
tect against  devastation  of  floods  and  ero- 
sion? 

Is  oiu-  land  more  productive? 
Do  we  have  more  and  better  schools,  voca- 
tional training  plants  and  unlverstUea,  than 
20  years  ago?  Are  there  more  students  now 
than  then?  Are  we  graduating  more  from 
high  schools  and  colleges? 

IX)  we  have  better  environment,  better  rec- 
reation and  more  fish  and  wildlife? 

Do  we  have  better  transportation  and  less 
discriminatory  freight  rates?  Do  we  have 
better  airports  and  all  other  kinds  of  com- 
munications, by  air,  land  and  water? 

Since  the  answers  have  to  be  a  resounding 
yes,  how  have  some  so  soon  forgotten  the 
people  and  the  work  Uiat  have  kept  Okla- 
homa surging  forward  on  aU  fronts? 

The  longer  I  work  in  Washington  the  mcK'e 
astonished  I  become  at  the  number  of  com- 
mentators and  reporters  who  presume  to 
chronicle  the  times  ve  live  in,  but  who  miss 
its  essence  so  widely. 

A  point  to  Ulustrate  is  how  glibly  you  are 
told  about  how  good  or  how  weak  is  this, 
tliat  or  the  other  leader. 

Permit  me  to  highlight  some  of  our  re- 
cent hLstory.  We  all  know  the  great  unrest 
that  swarmed  out  of  the  Vietnameee  war. 
A  Vice  President  had  to  be  moved  off  a  college 
campus  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy  to  avoid 
physical  harm.  A  national  democratic  party 
convention  was  turned  Into  a  shambles  by 
the  hippies  and  ylppies  of  the  times.  Demon- 
strations were  the  order  of  the  day,  with 
special  honors  being  bestowed  upon  those 
who  could  provoke  violence  or  discredit  our 
institutions. 

Racial  umest  was  generated  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  history.  Washington  saw  some  of  the 
greatest  mass  gatherings  in  all  history.  The 
poverty  marchers  soiled  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  capital  city.  Students  purporting  to  be 
promoting  the  environment  and  antl-poUu- 
tlon  left  such  a  sordid  and  trashy  mess  on 
the  Washington  Monument  grounds  that  It 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  clean  the 
place. 


Martin  Luther  King  WM  shot  down  by  an 
assassin,  and  rioters  In  protest  tried  to  bum 
Washington  to  the  ground,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded. Other  cities  were  made  to  suffer  the 
fire  and  destruction  of  riots.  Violence  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  courts  seem  to 
lean  over  to  a  breaking  i>olnt  to  forgive  and 
protect  the  rioters  and  trouble  makers.  A 
bomb  exploded  In  the  Capitol  buUdlng  Itself, 
doing  great  damage. 

President  John  Kennedy  was  shot  dead  In 
Dallas.  His  Senator  brother.  Robert,  was 
shot  dead  in  Los  Angeles  whUe  running  for 
President.  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  was 
shot  and  permanenUy  crippled  while  run- 
ning for  President.  Then  came  Watergate  and 
the  resulting  conviction  of  a  whole  squadron 
of  high  officials.  A  Vice  President,  falling  to 
obtain  protection  on  a  visit  to  Congress, 
resigned  to  avoid  prosecution.  A  President, 
facing  certain  Impeachment,  resigned.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Nation  had  a  President 
Bind  Vice  President  who  were  appointed,  not 
elected. 

This  story  goes  on  and  on,  covering  a 
period  of  extreme  unrest  and  lawlessness  and 
travail  ttf  the  most  unusual  kind  for  our 
country.  And  through  it  aU,  there  was  one 
piftn  who,  because  of  his  pwEltlon  of  leader- 
ship, had  to  take  part,  or  act\ially  decide, 
steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  Government  In  all  these  Innumerable 
crises.  Carl  Albert,  first  as  Majority  Leader 
and  then  as  Speaker  of  the  House  was  this 
man. 

And  despite  the  great  wisdom  shown,  the 
cool  and  wise  decisions  he  made,  the  soft, 
soothing  balm  he  placed  at  a  time  when  it 
was  so  sorely  needed,  the  pundits  of  self- 
appointed  greatness,  have  failed  to  see  or 
understand  what  real  historians  at  another 
time  will  hall  as  a  special  time  of  greatness 
and  leadership,  provided  by  this  one  man. 

And  yet.  de^lte  the  genius  he  had.  and 
the  tremendous  service  he  gave  us  in  doing 
so  much  to  keep  this  old  Ship  of  State  on  an 
even  keel  and  a  steady  course,  we  here  must 
face  the  distressing  fact  that  he  is  so  little 
understood  or  appreciated  in  some  qtiarters, 
but  instead  Is  the  target  of  an  attack  which 
pointedly  questions  his  abUlty  to  lead. 

I  say  shame  upon  those  who  so  crassly 
uttered  these  puny  words  of  attack,  and  I 
also  say  shame  on  those  who  by  their  silence, 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  those  charges. 

History  teUs  us  that  each  crisis  our  na- 
tion has  faced  brought  forth  a  great  leader 
specially  fitted  for  the  time  and  problem, 
who  pulled  us  through  and  brought  mb  to 
this  great  bicentennial  year.  As  one  who  has 
been  privileged  to  have  walked  by  his  side 
and  under  his  leadership  through  these 
modern  day  crises,  may  I  assure  you  that 
Carl  Albert  wiU  find  his  place  in  history  as 
one  of  these  special  men. 

And.  as  a  final  reminder.  I  want  to  point 
)ut  that  all  these  already  hard  and  difficult 
problems  were  made  even  ntore  complex  and 
difiOcuit  because  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
saw  one  political  party  In  control  of  the 
White  House  and  another  in  control  at  Con- 
gress. All  these  burdens  fell  especiaUy  heavy 
upon  Speaker  Albert,  since  be  not  only  had 
to  be  the  partisan  leader  of  his  party,  but 
the  great  Impartial  presiding  officer  facing 
off  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  cf 
our  government. 

In  a  recent  article  commenting  on  the 
passage  of  so  many  old  timers  from  the 
Washington  scene,  and  lamenting  the  small 
talent  shown  by  the  newcomers,  Tom  Braden, 
a  Washington  commentator  and  columnist, 
said  of  them: 

"They  were  important  here  partly  because 
they  were  fixtures,  familiar  and  steady, 
changing  a  little  with  the  political  weather, 
but  providing,  nevertheless,  points  of  refer- 
ence, like  oak  trees  In  the  minds  of  boys 
on  the  way  to  school. 

•'They  saw  the  New  Deal,  World  War  II  a:id 
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the  Marsball  Plan.  Th  sy  saw  the  troubles  of 
Harry  Truman,  the  i<ar  In  Korea,  the  New 
Frontier.  They  saw  1helr  comvtry  come  a 
cropper  In  Viet  Nam,  uid  they  saw  Richard 
Nixon  make  everythln  ;  they  and  their  coun- 
try had  stood  for  loo(  phony. 

"They  were  not  al^^ys  on  the  same  side 
of  all  questions  and  of  none  of  them  can  It 
be  said,  'He  was  al\»ays  right'.  But  they 
shared  a  common  vlslo  q  of  their  country  and 
a  common  Idea  of  la  role  in  the  world. 
They  thought  of  the  U  Uted  States  as  espous- 
ing the  twin  prlnclpleslof  liberty  and  equality 
and  as  having  mastered  to  a  workable  degree 
the  problems  of  confflct  between  them." 

He  numbered  Carl  Albert  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  thes  e  veterans  of  the  great 
era  now  passing. 

And  so  we  have  here  a  man  who  has  scaled 
the  highest  mountaina ,  drunk  the  sweet  cup 
of  political  victory  f)r  thirty  years,  suf- 
fered the  agony  that  leaders  always  suffer 
when  a  nation's  fate  hangs  In  the  balance 
time  after  time,  enduijed  the  slings  and  ar- 
rows of  Jealous  and  pjetty  minds  and  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  no  man  could  And  an 
lota  of  dishonesty  or  lick  of  faith  and  trust 
In  an  almost  unprece<»nted  political  career. 
His  long  road  has  leq  him  from  the  tenant 
farmer  fields  of  Pittsburg  County  through 
school  and  college,  to  ^iar  and  to  high  public 
service.  As  a  Rhodes  pcholar  in  Oxford  of 
England  he  acquired  aj  broadened  viewpoint 
that  was  to  stand  him  ^i  good  stead  later  on 
as  he  helped  to  decide  ( ;reat  matters  of  world 
Interest  and  Importance.  He  has  sat  In  con- 
sultation and  confereice  with  kings  and 
potentates,  poobahs  ani  I  presidents,  the  high 
and  the  low  and  has  lot  changed.  He  still 
wears  the  same  size  hat  of  thirty  years  ago. 
For  many  years  he  hap  wellded  the  gavel  of 
control  over  the  most  powerful  law-making 
body  the  world  has  evei  known,  guiding  laws 
that  have  done  more  lor  the  nation's  edu- 
cation, welfare  and  general  good  than  any 
like  period  In  the  his  tory  of  our  country. 
Through  war  and  peace,  turmoil  and  tran- 
quility, travail  and  trlui  nph,  he  has  steered  a 
steady  coxirse.  And  yot  and  I  and  all  of  us 
are  the  better  for  It. 

Many  things  measuae  his  greatness,  but 
none  more  than  the  paft  he  played,  and  the 
statesmanship  he  dlspl; 
crucial  hour  of  oxir  nat; 
dent    Nixon    faced    c< 

Speaker  Albert  made  the  decision  for  those 
proceedings  to  go  forviird.  Prior  to  that,  a 
Vice  President  chosen  bi  President  Nixon  had 
to  be  confirmed,  by  boi  b  the  Rouse  and  the 


ired  In  playing  It.  m  a 
sn's  life.  When  Presl- 
lln    Impeachment, 


Senate.  Knowing  that 


Mr.  Nixon  would  be 


Impeached,  all  Mr.  Albert  had  to  do  to  be- 


[Tnited  States  was  to 

>f  Jerry  Ford  as  Vice 

had    to    exert    the 

about  his  conflrma- 


come  President  of  the 

delay  the  confirmation 

President.    Instead,    he 

strongest  effort  to  brlnf 

tlon.  Thus  passed  the  f  rst  and  only  time  In 

our  nation's  history  th»t  one  man  had  the 

power  to  make  hlmsell 

this    Interesting    bit 

seems  to  have  escaped  ill  our  media  experts 

entirely. 

I  know  not  what  bis 
may  be.  But  I  can  say 
personal  vantage  point 


our  President.  And 
c^    American    history 


these  last  twenty-eight  years,  that  If  he 
chooses  to  continue  in  public  service,  then 
will  come  to  pass  the  vords  that  are  writ- 
ten: what  is  past  is  prologue 

Friends,  many  great   lonors  have  come  to 
me  in  my  life,  but  none 
me  than  to  be  able  to 


present  to  you  as  my  t.  lend, 


AMENDMENT    TO 
STRUCTION 
NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pre 
previous  order  of  the 


plans  for  the  future 
from  the  close  and 
where  I  have  stood 


is  more  cherished  by 
call  the  man  I  now 


WnUTARY    CON- 
AUTJHORIZATION    IS 


tempore.  Under  a 
House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  may 
know  I  Intend  to  ofFer  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  12384.  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization which  would  require  a  1-year 
notice  for  all  closures  of  major  military 
Installations  within  the  United  States 
and  for  installations  facing  a  reduction 
in  operations  of  over  50  percent.  In  re- 
viewing the  material  in  my  files  on  this 
subject  matter  I  reread  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  entitled:  "Base  Clos- 
ures or  Reallnement  Program,  Massachu- 
setts." 

These  hearings  were  held  on  Jime  21 
and  22,  1973,  as  a  result  of  the  base 
closura  announcements  of  April  1973  by 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richard- 
son. The  exchange  which  takes  place  be- 
tween Senator  Kennedy  and  various  oflB- 
cials  of  the  U.S.  Navy  clearly  indicate 
the  need  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  Let  me  here  just  quote 
the  concluding  statement  in  point  here 
but  I  recommend  to  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber that  he  read  this  Incredible  exchange 
In  its  entirety.  The  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
change is  as  follows: 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  we  understand,  then, 
that  the  savings  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  are  simply  net  savings  to  the  Navy 
alone  and  have  not  taken  Into  consideration 
the  loss  In  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment,  the  amount  that  will  have  to  be 
paid  out  in  unemployment  compensation,  all 
of  these  Incidental  costs  have  not  been  es- 
timated In  connection  with  your  so-called 
net  savings? 

Mr.  Shkehan  [Director,  Office  of  Economic 
Adjiistment,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense]. That  I"?  ' 

Mr.  Warnep.  ry,  U.S.  Navy].  That 

is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  each  Member  to 
read  this  exchange  and  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  so  that  this  situation  will 
be  avoided  in  the  future : 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  your  estimate,  the 
economic,  the  total  savings,  as  I  understand 
on  the  closing  was  $23  million,  is  that  cor- 
rect, for  Boston,  $24  million? 

Admiral  Zttkiwalt.  $23  million,  yes,  sir; 
$23.8  mlUion. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Now,  did  you  estimate 
the  number  of  people  that  were  going  to  be 
made  unemployed  up  there  In  Massachusetts 
as  a  result  of  this? 

Admiral  ZtrirwALT.  Yes,  sir.  That  Is  one  of 
the  tragic  conditions. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  percent  of  those 
people  would  be  made  unemployed,  from 
your  projections? 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  I  will  provide  that  for 
the  record. 

Secretary  Warner.  I  think  we  could  answer 
It  now. 

Admiral  Gaddls  has  those  figures  with  him. 

Admiral  Gaddls. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Give  me  the  cost  of  un- 
employment to  the  Federal  Government,  also 
the  estimated  tax  loss  and  also  any  addi- 
tional, costs  for  any  of  these  fellows  that  are 
going  to  be  on  welfare. 

Admiral  Oadois.  I  obviously  do  not  have 
those  additional  data.  The  number  of  people 
Involved  is  4,600. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Obviously,  you  do  not 
liave  what? 

Secretary  Wabner.  You  asked  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  we  do  have  that. 

With  reference  to  the  unemployment  Im- 


pact, we  will  have  to  supply  that  for  the 
record.  But  the  admiral  was  about  to  give 
the  number  of  people  involved. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  have  the  number  of 
people.  We  have  had  that  for  some  time.  I 
am  Interested  In  your  studies  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact,  what  projections  you  make 
for  those  people  getting  unemployment.  Ob- 
viously that  has  a  cost  factor,  does  It  notror 
do  you  figure  because  It  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  Navy  then,  therefore.  It  is  ik>t  figtired 
m?  ; 

Secretary  Wabner.  There  are  economic 
studies  available. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Who  has  those,  that  is 
what  we  are  Interested  in? 

Secretary  Warner.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Rogner. 
who  works  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  A.  ROGNER,  DIEECTOB,  BASE 
trriLIZATION,  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  DEFENSE  (INSTALLATIONS  AND 
LOGISTICS) 

Mr.  ROGNEB.  We  have  some  figures  here  we 
would  like — ^I  am  not  quite  sure 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  talked  about  the 
savings  to  the  Defense  Department,  approxi- 
mately $24  mUUon.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  these  are  really,  you  know,  savings 
maybe  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  I  wonder  whether  It  Is  really  not 
going  to  be  even  more  expensive  because  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  that  Is  go- 
ing to  be  paid  for  by-^e  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  welfare  progateis,  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues,  and  the  other  indirect  losses  to 
the  economy  from  the  unemployment  of 
large  numbers  of  people.  Those  are  legiti- 
mate factors  in  any  economist's  consider- 
ation of  a  given  economic  situation.  I  ques- 
tion In  my  own  mind  what  consideration  was 
given  to  those  and  I  want  to  be  shown  wrong 
by  the  kind  of  response  you  are  going  to 
give  me. 

Mr.  RoGNER.  That  Is  what  I  thought  you 
were  asking. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Now  we  understand. 

Mr.  Rogneb.  The  point  is,  sir,  the  figures 
that  we  are  talking  about  here  are  savings, 
the  people  that  will  be  moved  out  of  the 
State  or  reduced  are  strictly  Department  of 
Defense  figures.  Where  the  Impact  comes  to- 
gether, the  economic  Impact  comes  together, 
Is  the  President's  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee.  That  Is  where  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment gets  together  on  the  economic  Impact 
Including  OMB,  the  agency  which  oversees 
this. 

We  have  Mr.  Sheehan  here  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee.  These  are 
the  people  that  make  the  studies  that  you 
are  asking  about. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  whoever.  There  Is 
a  large  group  here,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  glad 
to  meet  everyone.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  SHEEHAN,  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT,  OFFICE  OF 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (INSTALLA- 
TIONS AND   LOGISTICS) 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Senator  Kennedy,  I  am  Mr. 
Sheehan.  The  first  question  that  you  have 
raised  is  In  reference  to  the  personnel.  Mr. 
Clewlow  is  concerned  with  the  question. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  The  personnel  question  Is 
very  germane  here.  The  question  is  how 
many  people  wiU  be  actually  put  on  the  un- 
employment rolls.  This  has  not  been  deter- 
mined because,  we  must  first  know  the  num- 
ber of  retirements,  people  that  will  be  trans- 
ferred etc.  The  work  force  that  will  be  un- 
employed is  the  concern  of  my  office  and  the 
President's  Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee, is  concerned  with  I.e..  adjusting  those 
Individuals  into  other  productive  Jobs. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  a  nice  general 
answer.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  pro- 
jected out  as  being  the  cost  of  these  various 
factors.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  early  retirement,  all   the  rest,  I 
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want  to  know  what  is  your  estimate  given 
the  economic  side  effects,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, and  the  partlcvUar  skills  and  ages 
of  these  workers. 

Secretary  Warner.  We  will  supply  tlUs  for 
the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  something  now. 
Tiiese  are  key  monetary  and  fiscal  matters, 
Mr.  Secretarj-.  T  want  to  ask  some  questions 
about  them. 

Secretary  Clements.  Until  we  net  this  out 
nud  know  exactly  where  we  stand  after  the 
surveys  are  mode,  which  are  in  process  right 
now.  we  cannot  really  definitively  answer 
your  question. 

Senator  KENrrcDY.  You  do  not  know  what 
the  cost  savings  are  or  the  expendlttaws? 

Secretary  Clkmgnts.  We  have  estimates  on 
this. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Give  me  the  man  that 
has  the  estimates  and  let  him  talk  to  the 
que.stion. 

Secretary  Clements.  We  cannot  really  ans- 
T.er  this  definitively. 

Senator  E^ennedy.  Answer  It  accurately 
aad  say  you  do  not  have  them. 

Secretary  Clements.  We  will  supply  it  for 
the  record. 

Senat<»  Kcnneoy.  Who  knows  about  this? 
Do  you  not  have  anybody  here  that  can  talk 
on  this  question  about  the  economic  Im- 
pact to  the  community? 

Secretary  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  us  hear  from  that 
man. 

Secretary  Clements.  We  cannot  talk  to  It 
in  the  terms  you  are  asking. 

Senator  E^enkedy.  Has  he  not  done  a  study 
in  those  terms?  There  is  not  an  economist 
who  would  not  have  considered  those  fac- 
tors. You  have  not  gotten  it  and  1  do  not 
believe  it  was  done. 

Secretary  Clements.  To  the  contrary,  the 
estimates  were  made  but  they  are  not  In 
the  form  that  you  are  asking  for  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  We  will  hear  It  in  the 
form  that  you  have  done  It,  then. 

Mr.  Sheehan.  In  regard  to  the  net,  the 
real  question  here  Is  the  net  tmemployment 
Impact  on  the  community.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  redundant  but  out  of  the  total  Impact 
of,  let  us  say,  5,000  In  the  case  of  the  Rhode 
IMand  civilian  work  force — 

Senator  EIenneoy.  I  am  sure  Senatcur 
Pastore  Is  going  to  want  to  get  on  to  Rhode 
Island.  Take  Boston. 

Mr.  Sheeh.\n.  4,600.  I  had  the  figures  here 
and  I  can  provide  those  for  the  record. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  Is  the  average 
worker  making  In  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
now?  What  is  he  making  In  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard? 

statement  or  cabl  w.  clewlow,  acting 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  (man- 
fowcr   and   reserve   affairs) 

Mr.  Clewlow.  Approximately  $9,500  a  year. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  they  paying 
in  taxes? 

Mr.  Clewlow.  I  think  that  question  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  any  fig- 
ures? You  must  know  the  difference.  What 
ure  they  going  to  make  now  after  the  closing 
of  thio  base?  What  is  your  best  estimate  of 
the  average  they  are  going  to  make  after  the 
closing? 

Mr.  Clewlow.  We  have  made  no  estimates 
of  the  amount  which  will  be  made  after 
closing  because  the  determination  as  to  re- 
Uremept.  if  one  chose  to  retire.  Is  a  personal 
situation.  Not  Bll  of  those  eligible  to  retire 
made  such  a  decision  yet. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  any  esll- 
njate  of  the  total  Federal  revenues  In  terms 
of  the  taxes  that  are  going  to  be  last  as  a 
rcstiit  of  closing? 

Mr.  Ci-EWLow.  I  do  not  deal  in  th?.t  matter. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Who  does? 

^h.  Sheehan.  This  is  a  consideration,  Seu- 
p.tor  Kennedy,  and  can  be  provided.  We  have 


not  computed  this  as  such.  Our  coDoern  was 
one  with  the  <Urect  Inqtact  om  Boaton.  and 
the  sectaid.  this  Is  the  total  dvUiaa  reduc- 
tion. The  second  related  to  the  point  Senator 
Pastore  raised  yofiterday  in  terms  of  the 
multiplier  effect  and  we  have  an  independ- 
ent judgment  with  reference  to  the  multi- 
plier effect  on  the  ectmomy.  These  are  the 
people  that  service,  retail,  tertiary,  the  ter- 
tiary employment  sector,  and  these  figures 
v.'e  can  provide  for  the  record.  And  Senator 
Pastore  raised  the  question  yesterday,  he  Is 
using  about  a  2.5  multiplier  effect.  I  seriously 
question  whether  that  is  an  acceptable 
multiplier  effect  since  he  was  quoting  a  fig- 
ure based  on  work  done  by  an  IndlridtTal  In 
our  office  covering  some  15  major  base  reduc- 
tion--? over  the  years  In,  Incidentally.  Includ- 
ing the  Springfield  Arsenal. 

Our  multiplier  effect  Is  at  l.fi  as  against 
the  multiplier  effect  he  quoted  of  2.5. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  many  do  you  have 
working  with  you  In  your  office,  how  many 
iu.  yoiu:  particular  office? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  We  have  a  staff  of  about  80 
full-time  people  including  secretarial  staff. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  they  working 
on? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  They  are  w(»king — otir  con- 
cern. Senator.  Is  with  aU  of  the  current  major 
base  closure  actions.  Out  of  the  274  actions 
we  are  concerned  with  about  30  majOT  loca- 
tions. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  have  30  em- 
ployees working  in  that  particular  capacity? 
Mr.  Sheehan.  Yee,  sir. 
Senator  Kennedy.  And  only  working  on 
that? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Yes,  sir;  but  let  me  explain 
this  just  one  moment.  These  individuals  are 
In  effect  project  managers,  that  they  super- 
vise really,  the  task  force  that  is  mounted 
in  connection  with  each  location  from  lOl  15 
Federal  agencies  and  we  have  had  as  many 
as  45  and  50  Federal  agency  people  working 
In  concert  wlUi  them. 

Senator  ^MxnxrnT.  Well,  now.  In  this 
evaluation  do  you  give  the  nimiber  of  people 
that  you  expect  In  a  Boston  type  situation 
that  will  be  on  welfare,  and  the  resulting 
costs? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Not  at  this  point.  This  can 
really  not  be  determined. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  was  tills  figured  in 
prior  to  the  time  you  made  your  tUtlmate 
decision  about  the  economic  Impact?  You 
are  saving  $23  million,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  figures  that  you  have  given  us,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  these  are  real  doQars 
or  unreal  dollars  when  you  are  dropping, 
as  In  Rhode  Island,  some  6,000  peofde  onto 
the  relief  rolls.  I  want  to  have  an  estUoate 
of  the  number  of  people  you  Valak.  will  be 
on  welfare  and  what  that  U  going  to  cost. 
Have  you  thought  about  that? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Again,  Senator,  until  the  net 
figure  has  been  determined  as  to  the  number 
of  Individuals  who  are  going  to  transfer  with 

the  missions 

Senator  Ea:NNEDY.  What  is  your  estimate 
on  that? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Well,  this  has  not  been 
determined  and  this  Is  the  concern  of  Mr. 
Clewlow  here  from  Manpower,  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary's  Office  In  Manpower.  His 
.staff  in  concert  with  the  Individuals  at  Bos- 
ton Shipyard,  are  working  on  that  precise 
figure. 

Senatta-  Kennedy.  Do  you  not  think  It 
would  have  been  worthwhile  having  those 
figtues  before  you  made  a  final  decision- 
determination  about  what  the  real  savings 
were  going  to  be  about  closing  Boston? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  Senator,  that  is  an  Im- 
possible figure  to  ascertain  untU  first  you 
determine  how  many  individuals  are  going 
to  transfer  with  the  mission.  As  you  dra^v 
thc?o  figures  down  you  come  up  with  a  net 
impart.  Those  individuals  who  are  not  going 
to  transfer,  those  individuals  who  are  not 

goUig 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  not  think  It  Is 


worthwiiUe  knowing  that  before  you  can  ten 
us  about  what  the  savings  are  going  to  be? 
Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have  that 
Information? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
that  information,  Senator,  6ut  we  are  deal- 
ing with  4,600  Individuals  and  until  they 
have  made  the  personal  decision  as  to 
whether  to  transfer  or  retire  this  Is  an  Im- 
possible figure  really,  to  obtain.  It  would 
be  ideal,  I  would  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Cannon.  Would  tlie  Senator  ykld? 
Senator  Kennedy.  Yes,  £lr. 
Ssnator  Cannon.  Do  we  understand,  then, 
that  the  savings  that  you  have  been  talk- 
lag  about  are  simply  net  savings  to  the 
Navy  alone  and  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  loss  In  tax  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  amount  that  wUl 
have  to  be  paid  out  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation, all  of  these  incidental  costs  have 
not  been  estimated  In  connection  with  your 
so-called  net  savings? 

Mr.  Sheehan.  That  is  correct. 
Secretary  Warner.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Cannon.  Let  me  ask  one  further 
then.  How  much  new  construction  will  be 
required  as  a  result  of  these  reallnements 
and  what  effect  does  that  have  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  bin  for  1974  and  was  that 
figure  comptited  in  your  net  savings? 
Admiral  Zttmwalt.  Yes.  sir.  It  was. 
Senator  Cannon.  What  Is  that  figure? 
Admiral  Qasdib.  The  military  construction 
bill  contains  $45.3  mllUon  worth  of  projects 
which  are  related  to  base  reallnements. 
Senator  Cannon.  $45.2  mllUon  this  year? 
Admiral  Gadois.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Cannon.  How  much  do  you  project 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  base  reaime- 
ment? 

Admiral  Oaddis.  A  total  of  $60  million  In 
the  future,  sir. 

Smator  Cannon.  Dees  that  total  Include 
the  $45  mlUlon? 

Admiral  Gaddis.  No,  sir;  they  are  additive 
and  this  Is  added  Into  our  figures  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  base  reallnements. 

Senator  Cannon.  So  you  are  saying  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  base  reallnement  It  is  go- 
ing to  cost  yon  «12S.a  million  for  military 
const  ruction  ? 

Admiral  Gaddis.  $105.2  milUou. 
Senator  Cannon.  105.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  RoGNEE.  That  Is  only  for  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Navy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Why  do  you  ask  him  to 
sit  down?  He  Is  T>eing  very  helfrfnl. 

Admiral  Oaddis.  This  Is  f or  aU  Navy  base 
closnies. 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  These  costs  that  I  have 
been  reclUng  are  costs  that  we  mtist  uiuler- 
take  In  order  to  avoid  costs  on  the  order 
of  a  billion  dollars  net  over  the  5  years 
ahead. 

Senator  Cannon.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Senator  EUstnedy.  Your  flguree  at  that 
have  been  provided  about  the  one  time  cost. 
You  have  estimated  those  would  be  approxi- 
mately $33  million.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  the 
closing  of  the  Navy  complex  at  Boston? 
Admiral  ZtnrwALT.  That  \s  correct. 
Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  talk  about  re- 
location of  personnel,  olvlUan,  military, 
civilian  severance  pay,  then  relocation,  pres- 
ervation of  equipment  and  facilities,  and 
then  it  Is  MnXXDN  in  Philadelphia.  Those 
are  the  iteaas  which  come  up  to  approxi- 
mately 33  millions  of  dollars? 

Secretar.v  Warnes.  That  Is  correct. 


RETENTION  OF  FUNDS  IN  VETERANS 
PROGRAMS  CRITICAL  TO  FUTURE 
OP  BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
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precedent-setting 
!^atiou's  fiscal  and 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  £  peaker,  this  week 
House  and  Senate  cortferees  on  the  first 
concurrent  budget  res(^lution  will  make  a 
critically  important 
decision  affecting  this 
social  policy  development  and  the  res- 
toration of  Congr^  constitutional 
right  and  responsibitity  to  determine 
fiscal  priorities.  This  iecision  will  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  enire  budget  process, 
and  hereafter  the  auttiority  and  ability 
of  congressional  authorizing  committees 
to  pursue  their  rightfnll  functions.  This 
decision  concerns  the  fate  of  a  $610  mil- 
lion Increase  in  function  700  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  bf  the  budget  re- 
solution that  was  addqd  by  a  House  fioor 
amendment. 

Although  this  sum  represents  less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution,  the  conference 
committee's  decision  whether  to  retain 
funds  for  veterans'  program  initiatives 
will  be  their  most  crucial  decision.  This 
is  the  only  amendment — excluding  the 
Wright  amendment  tb  restore  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  the  veterans  budget 
that  was  supported  aijd  intended  by  the 
Budget  Committee — tb  the  budget  re- 
solution approved  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate.  The  retention  of  tlie  fimds 
for  legislative  Initiatives  In  veterans  pro- 
grams is  critical  to  thi  future  of  the  en- 
tii-e  budget  process.  wAy  Is  this  $610  mil- 
lion so  critical  to  the  budget  process? 

First  Js  the  Issue  of  ihe  President's  de- 
liberate manipulation;  of  the  veterans 
budget  and  the  conkressional  budget 
process.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
report  emphasized  that  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  for  vet- 
eran's benefits  and  seryices  was  both  im- 
reaUstic  and  deceptive.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  was  in  iffect  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  legislate  And  even  exercise 
"veto"  and  "legislative  repeal"  over  vet- 
eran's legislation  thiteugh  the  budget 
process.  The  administijation's  budget  de- 
liberately omitted  ( ost-of -living  In- 
creases in  veteran's  pension,  compensa- 
tion and  readjustment}  benefits,  knowing 
as  the  Budget  Committee  points  out,  that 
"This  Increase  will  be  provided  and 
should  be  provided"  jy  Congress.  The 
House  affirmed  the  Hduse  Budget  Com- 
mittee's contention  by  its  nearly  unani- 
mous adoption  of  th ;  Wright  amend- 
ment to  restore  cost-of-living  increases 
for  these  programs. 

The  administrations  budget  assumes 
a  benefit  reduction — a  id  thus  a  decrease 
in  ejjpenditures — resul  ;ing  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1  loss  of  an  5 -percent  pension 
increase  and  from  th o  repeal  of  Public 
Law  93-337  which  extended  the  GI  bill 
delimiting  date  from  «  to  10  years.  Con- 
sidering the  House  alopted  the  Edgar 
amendment  intended  ito  extend  the  de- 
limiting date  another  *2  years,  the  pros- 
pect for  a  reduction  In  the  delimiting  date 
is  inconceivable.  Tte  administration 
budget  leaves  absoluely  no  room  for 
legislative  reform  mes  sures  initiated  by 
the  Congress — some  of  which  have  passed 
either  the  House  or  S^ate.  In  effect  the 
administration  is  attetoipting  to  dictate 
to  Congress  what  it  can  and  cannot 
legislate;  and  the  adn linistraticn  is  set- 


ting Congress  up  as 


the  "fall  guy"  to 


absorb  every  charge  o '  fiscal  irresponsi 


bility;  because  any  increase  we  propose 
will  look  astronomical  compared  to  the 
deceptively  low  figure  submitted  by  the 
President. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  report 
states: 

The  Budget  Committee  feels  the  Presi- 
dent's exclusion  of  funds  for  (cost  of  living 
increases)  is  a  deceptive  budget  practice  and 
urges  the  President  to  submit  a  budget 
amendment  to  fund  these  cost  of  living 
increases. 

The  President  however  refused  to  sub- 
mit the  amendment  to  restore  the  $1.2 
billion  needed  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. Because  of  tlie  administration's 
failure  to  engage  in  honest  and  realistic 
budget  practices,  the  House  was  com- 
pelled to  enact  the  Wright  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  $1.2  billion  cost-of- 
living  "increase"  in  the  veterans  cate- 
gory. This  amendment  was  not  in  fact 
an  increase  at  all;  it  was  a  restoration 
of  funds  that  should  have  been  In  the 
President's  budget  In  the  first  place.  Thus 
the  only  actual  increase  in  the  veterans 
budget  was  the  $610  million  Edgar 
amendment  for  new  program  initiatives: 
an  extremely  modest  sum  considering  It 
provides  funding  for  less  than  25  percent 
of  $2.4  billion  in  program  Initiatives  im- 
der  consideration  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees.  In  fact,  the  Edgar 
amendment;  is  less  money  than  the 
projected  cost — $737  million — of  the 
pension  reform  legislation  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Should  the  House  Budget  Committee 
concede  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
the  funds  in  the  Edgar  amendment  for 
new  program  initiatives,  it  will  be  conced- 
ing to  the  President  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  constitutional  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  veterans'  pro- 
gram Initiatives.  By  precluding  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  from  consider- 
ing program  initiatives  the  administra- 
tion will  have  succeeded  in  the  principal 
objective  using  the  new  budget  process 
to  usurp  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's authority  to  consider  programs  af- 
fecting oiu-  Nation's  veterans. 

This  Is  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  to  set.  If  the  President  can  use 
the  budget  process  to  prechide  authoriz- 
ing committees  from  fullfiUtng  their 
rightful  functions — other  than  the 
perpetuation  of  existing  programs 
through  cost-of-living  increases — then 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
other  authorizing  committees  shall  serve 
little  viable  purpose.  Many  of  tiie  pro- 
gram initiatives  sought  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  shall  result  In  sub- 
stantial long  term  savings  and  significant 
short-term  economic  recovery  and  em- 
ployment potential.  To  deny  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  the  authority 
to  consider  program  reforms  will  have 
serious  adverse  fiscal  and  social  implica- 
tions for  both  the  veteran  and  the  tax- 
payer and  dii-ectly  subvert  the  mission 
and  intent  of  the  budget  process. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  have 
the  expertise  and  the  experience  essen- 
tial for  effective  oversight,  reform, 
restructuring  and  development  of  vet- 
erans programs.  The  budget  process 
must  encourage  and  utilize  that  exper- 
ience and  expertise  and  not  undermine 


It  by  relegating  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tees to  merely  allocating  cost-of-liviruj 
increases. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  not  to  Include  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  the 
pension,  compensation,  and  readjust- 
ment programs  in  order  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  yearly  oversight  and  pro- 
gram reform  initatives.  This  annual  pro- 
gram assessment  Is  a  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible policy.  However  It  Is  seriously 
jeopardized  by  a  budget  process  that 
forces  veterans  to  fight  merely  for  their 
cost-of-living  increases.  It  may  very  well 
result  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees legislating  cost-of-living  escalators 
into  the  pension,  compensation,  and  re- 
ad justm.ent  programs  to  the  detriment 
of  program  oversight. 

The  budget  process  must  not  only 
just  permit  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  pursue  their  responsibility  for 
the  oversight  of  existing  programs,  and 
the  development  of  new  legislative 
initiatives  that  may  better  serve  the 
veterans  end  the  taxpayers;  It  must 
encourage,  a.ss!st,  enhance,  and  motivate 
the  authorizing  committees  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility.  The  budget  process 
can  not  fulfill  this  mission  be  denying 
the  authorizing  committees  the  fiscal 
latitude  required  to  consider  program 
reforms. 

An  important  tool  in  the  effort  to  de- 
velop an  effective  and  fiscally  responsible 
budget  is  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  The  CBO  has  the  I'esources  lack- 
ing in  the  authorizing  committees  for 
indepth  analysis  and  evaluation  of  legis- 
lative initiatives,  especially  those  having 
significant  effects  on  programs,  problems, 
and  needs  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorizing  committee  considering 
a  specific  piece  of  legislation.  Three  of 
the  program  initiatives  omitted  from  the 
veterans  budget  have  been  or  are  cm-- 
rently  under  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office— pension  reform, 
health  care  reform  S.  2908/a^nd  readjust- 
ment reform — accelerated  ^entitlement. 
It  will  seriously  undermine  thig.. effective- 
ness and  the  purpose  of  the  X^ongres- 
sional  Budget  Office  If  the  first  budget 
resolution  precludes  program  reform 
initiatives  under  analysis  by  the  CBO 
prior  to  consideration  of  the  CBO's  find- 
ings by  the  Budget  and  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees. 

Another  extremely  serious  precedent 
tliat  will  be  set  should  the  House  relin- 
quish tlie  authority  for  legislative  Initi- 
ative.^, facilitated  by  the  $610  million 
Edgar  amendment  will  be  the  defacto 
"vetoing"  or  "repeal"  of  legislation  pre- 
vioiisly  enacted  by  either  body  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  approved  unanimous- 
ly— obtaining  a  waiver  from  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee — the  $739  million 
Veterans'  and  Survivors  Pension  Reform 
Act.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  ac- 
tion to  delete  funds  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
gram amounted  in  effect  to  a  repeal  of 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  will 
preclude  its  effective  consideration  in 
the  House.  The  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee should  justify — all  of  its  members 
having  voted  for  the  pension  reform 
bill— tlie  exclusion  of  the  $739  million 
necessary  to  pay  for  tills  program  or  rec- 
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ommend  program  or  funding  alterna- 
tives. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  House  passage 
of  legislation  extending  readjustment 
entitlement  to  45  months  for  graduate 
students.  Should  one  body  have  enacted 
legislation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  resoluti'^n,  the  budget  resolution 
should  at  least  facilitate  consideration  of 
that  legislation  by  the  other  body. 

As  important  as  not  allowing  the 
Budget  Committee  to  abrogate  the  au- 
thorizing committee's  right  to  consider 
legislative  Initiatives,  it  is  equally  im- 
perative that  a  precedent  not  be  set  to 
allow  the  authorizing  committees  to 
abrogate  their  responsibility  to  consider 
legislative  initiatives  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  very  tempting  for  an  author- 
izing conmiittee  to  say  "Sorry,  we  would 
like  to  consider  this  program,  however, 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  our 
budget  target  to  permit  Its  enactment." 
The  budget  process  must  not  be  made  a 
vehicle  whereby  authorizing  committees 
can  expeditiously  avoid  consideration  of 
controversial  Issues  or  programs  which 
they  do  not  personally  favor. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects  of 
denying  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
sufficlent  latitude  to  consider  pro- 
gram reform  initiatives  is  the  long-range 
fiscal  and  social  Implications  of  failing 
to  enact  critical  program  reforms.  It  is 
very  tempting  this  election  year  when 
"fiscal  responsibility"  Is  an  important 
issue  with  the  electorate  to  defer  essen- 
tial programs  ujider  the  guises  of  Im- 
meflfate  savings  of  the  taxpayers  money; 
even  though  these  short-term  savings 
will  be  offset  by  substantially  greater 
long-term  costs.  Legislative  Initiatives 
in  this  category  omitted  from  the  budget 
target  include:  Pension  i-eform,  health 
care  reform,  and  readjustment  benefit 
reform — accelerated  entitlement.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Veterans'  Affau-s 
Committees  give  careful  consideration  to 
tliese  programs  now  and  not  use  the 
budget  resolution  as  an  excuse  to  defer 
action. 

Congress  must  not  forget  their  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  VA  health  care 
system  currently  handling  record  case- 
loads with  limited  staffs,  outmoded  facili- 
ties and  resources.  We  cannot  allow  vet- 
erans health  care  to  fall  back  into  the 
disgiaceful  state  it  was  in  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

Retention  by  the  Budget  Committee 
conference  of  the  $610  million  for  vet- 
erans program  initiatives  will  not  give 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  the  au- 
thority to  enact  any  new  program  re- 
forms or  to  spend  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion. It  will  only  insiu-e  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  have  the  latitude  to 
consider  program  reforms.  Each  legisla- 
tive initiative  must  stand  the  full  test  of 
the  legislative  process  in  the  Veterans' 
Affali-s  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  should  legislation  be  reported. 

Retaining  the  Edgar  amendment  for 
program  initiatives  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  budget  reform  process. 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Chainnan 
Edmund  Muskie  said  himself: 

I  doubt  if  anybody  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee likes  everyone  of  these  figures.  I  expect 
some  of  them  may  be  amended.  That  is  fine 
with  me.  This  budget  resolution  is  not  holy 


writ.  (Senator  Muskie,  Congkessional  Rec- 
ord, page  10161,  April  8,  1976.) 

The  $600  million  for  program  Initia- 
tives in  the  House  budget  resolution  rep- 
resents less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
essential  veterans  program  reform  initia- 
tives. Let  no  one  say  that  this  $600  mil- 
lion for  program  initiatives  does  not  rep- 
resent a  severe  sacrifice  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility by  our  Nation's  veterans,  or  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  will  not 
have  to  look  long  and  hard  as  to  where 
and  how  they  allocate  their  limited  filscal 
resources. 

Let  no  Member  of  Congress  think  that 
this  $600  million  amendment  represents 
only  Mr.  Edgar's  right  to  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  on  the  extension  of  the  delimit- 
ing date. 

Retention  of  these  limited  funds 
means: 

That  the  President  does  not  have  ttie 
right  to  "veto"  program  initiatives 
through  the  submission  of  deliberately 
low  and  deceptive  budgets; 

That  the  administration  should  not 
destroy  its  own  credibility  and  that  of 
the  entire  budget  process  through  the 
submission  of  unrealistic  budgets; 

That  the  Congress  should  not  repeal 
legislative  initiatives  It  has  already  ap- 
proved through  the  budget  process; 

That  Budget  Committees  must  not 
usurp  the  authority  of  the  authorizing 
committees  to  consider  new  program  ini- 
tiatives; 

That  the  authorizing  committees  must 
not  use  the  budget  process  to  abrogate 
their  responsibility  to  consider  new  pro- 
gram initiatives; 

That  the  budget  process  must  not  be 
used  to  defer  essential  program  reforms 
for  short  term  political  and  fiscal  expedi- 
ence to  the  long-term  fiscal  and  social 
detriment  of  the  veteran  and  the  tax- 
payer; 

That  the  budget  process  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  must  be  used  to 
insure,  inspire,  and  facilitate  effective 
and  responsible  Federal  spending  and 
not  to  stagnate  authorizing  committees 
or  perpetuate  ineffective  programs  by 
thwarting  program  reform  initiatives; 

And  that  the  Congress  is  willing  and 
able  to  fulfill  Its  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  Nation's  veterans. 


MATSUNAGA  INTRODUCES  COMMU- 
NITY CRIME  PREVENTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  poured  by 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  fight 
against  crime  over  tlie  last  decade,  sta- 
tistics continue  to  tell  a  sobering  tale  of 
escalating  crime  rates.  I  beUeve  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  that  the  painful  lesson  we 
have  learned  is  that  no  amount  of  money 
alone  will  solve  this  crucial  problem.  In- 
stead, the  prevention  of  crime  requires 
the  dedication  of  all  citizens,  and  is  not, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be,  the 
sole  responsibility  of  om*  dedicated  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  officials. 

Yet.  I  believe  that  our  law  enforcement 


effort  has  long  bvcalodked  h  grovtst  which 
has  the  potential,  already  realized  to 
some  degree,  of  being  a  tremendously 
effective  force  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
I  speak  of  the  ordinary  clUzenry  of  our 
country,  a  vast  majori^  with  a  personal 
stake  In  crime  prevention  who  are  more 
than  willing,  given  professional  guidance, 
to  volunteer  their  time  and  energy  to 
this  effort. 

In  recent  years,  increased  attempts 
have  been  made  to  harness  this  great 
potential.  Citizen  groups  have  effectively 
assisted  local  law  enforcement  officials 
via  coordinated  neighborhood  patrols. 
Police-citizen  group  seminars  have  led 
to  increased  community  awareness  of 
crime  and  its  prevention.  Perhaps  the 
most  wen  known  community  involve- 
ment program  Is  the  highly  successful 
operation  identification. 

I  bdleve.  however,  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  to  date  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  proverbial  iceberg  wh«i  it  comes  to 
tile  potoitlal  contributions  which  citizens 
can  make  to  the  enforcement  of  our 
criminal  laws.  In  an  attempt  to  address 
this  oversight  in  our  law  enforcement 
sjrstem,  I  am  today  introducing  my  pro- 
posed CMnmimity  Crime  Prevention  As- 
sistance Act  of  1976. 

My  bin  is  aimed  at  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice's  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration — LEAA — the  Fed- 
eral agency  wiiich,  since  its  creaticm 
mider  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  has  spent  more 
than  4  bilUon  Federal  dollars  on  the  im- 
provemoit  of  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Becaiise  its  authorization  is  expir- 
ing this  year  and  must  be  extended,  LEAA 
is  the  current  focus  of  congressional  ef- 
forts to  Improve  and  strengthen  our 
crime-fighting  apparatus. 

SPECIAI,   LKAA   OFFI'TE 

My  bin  contains  three  proposals.  The 
first  seeks  to  recognize  the  contributions 
which  citizen  groups  can  make  to  law 
enforcement,  if  provided  a  modicum  of 
Federal  support,  by  establishing  within 
LEAA  an  office  of  community  anticrime 
programs. 

The  office  would  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  and  coordinating  with  other 
Federal  agencies  support  for  community 
and  citizen  initiatives  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  as  well  as  for  dispensing  infor- 
mation on  the  success  of  such  programs. 
Since  January  1974,  such  responsibili- 
ties have  been  handled  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  the  citizens  initiatives  program 
within  LEAA's  Office  of  National  Prior- 
ity Programs.  I  hope,  by  proposing  the 
creation  of  this  new  office  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Policy  Development,  both  to  assure  that 
greater  attention  is  given  to  community 
programs,  and  to  provide  LEIAA  with  the 
administrative  apparatus  necessary  to 
handle  the  increased  emphasis  on  such 
programs  which  I  envision. 

CmZEN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  STATE  PLAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Under  the  law,  the  recipients  of  the 
major  portion  of  LEAA  funds  are  the 
State  crime  control  planning  agencies — 
SPA'S — which  then  distribute  most  of 
these  funds  to  State  and  local  crime  con- 
trol efforts  considered  by  the  State  to 
be  moFt  crucial.  However,  each  SPA,  prior 


from  LEAA,  must 
plan  for  law 
that  State  which 
of  LEAA.  The 
my  bill  requires  the 
i:jarticlpation  and  in- 
and    commimlty 
of  this  State 
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to  receipt  of  such  f u4ds 
formulate  a 
enforcement  wlthiil 
meets  with  the  approval 
second  provision  in 
SPA  to  assure  the 
volvement    of 
groups  In  the  formiilation 
plan. 

FINDS     FOB     COMMUNrtT     ANTTCHIME     ETFORTS 

The  majority  of  U  lAA  grants  are  made 
under  part  C  of  the  { ct,  which  authorizes 
grants  for  law  enfoi  cement  purposes.  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  LEA&  awarded  a  total  of 
$568  million  in  par  C  grants  to  SPA's 
and  other  organiz  sitions  involved  in 
crime  prevention  efforts.  To  assure  that 
the  purposes  for  wiich  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  are  adequately  addressed,  I 
am  proposing  an  authorization  of  $15 
million  to  be  allocated  as  part  C  grants 
to  the  community]  crime  prevention 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  pk-oposals  are  modest, 
but  are  Intended  to  stimulate  fiui;her  the 
involvement  of  our  |Communlties  in  the 
preventicm  of  crim*.  I  hope  they  will 
serve  both  to  strengmen  tried  and  tested 
programs  of  community  involvement, 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  and  Innovative]  strategies.  The  de- 
sire of  our  communities  to  do  so  is  cer- 
tainly not  lacking,  a^d  to  further  neglect 
this  fact  would  be  to  ignore  a  group 
which  can  impact  ^rreatly  on  our  law 
enforcement  efforts, 
mend  my  proposal^  to  my  colleagues, 
with  the  hope  that  liey  will  receive  se- 
rious cotuideratlon  during  the  present 
congressional  debate  on  LEAA. 

I  include  at  this  i|oint  the  text  of  my 
biU: 
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A  bUl  to  amend  title  I 

Control  and  Safe 

provide    Increased 

munlty  Involvement 

Be  tt  entetea  by  fht 
Representatives    of 
America  in  Congress  ofkembled 

SHORT 

SwrrioN  1.  This  Act 
"Community   Crime 
Act  of  1976". 


jt  the  Omnibus  Crime 

Act  of   1968  to 

assistance    for    com- 

In  crime  prevention 

Senate  and  Bouie  of 

e    United    States    of 


OFFICE    OF    COUMUNITT 


Sec.  2.  Section  101  df  tlie  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Steets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  af  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  There  Is  established  In  the  Admin- 
istration the  Office  )f  Community  Antl- 
Crlme  Programs  (here  nafter  In  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  tte  'Offlce').  The  Office 
shall  be  under  the  dli  ectlon  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Pol  eye  Development.  The 
Offlce  shall- 

"(1)  provide  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  community  a|id  citizens  groups  to 
enable  such  groups  t*  apply  for  grants  to 


may  be  cited  as  the 
prevention   Assistance 


AKTI-C3UME    PEOGBAMS 


encourage  community 


tion  In  crime  preventlbn  and  other  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  activities; 


"(2)    coordinate  its 
Federal   agencies   and 


grams  of  citizen  and 


tion  to  citizen  and  cjmmxmity  groups." 


and  citizen  partlclpa- 


activities  with  other 
programs    (including 


the  Community  Rela  Ions  Division  of  the 
Department  of  J\istl:e)  designed  to  en- 
coiirage  and  assist  citizens  participation  in 
law  enforcement  and  <  rimlnal  Justice  actlvl- 
tl<;3:  and 
*  (3)  provide  information  on  successful  pro- 


CmZEN   AND   COMMUNITT    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)    assure  the  i>artlclpatlon  of  citlisens 

and  community  organizations  at  all   levels 
of  the  planning  process.". 

AMENDMENTS   TO    PART   C 

Sec  4.  Section  301(b)(7)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  approval  of"  and  Inserting 
"notification  to"  in  lieu  thereof. 

AtTTHORIZATION   OF   AODITIONAI.   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Section  520(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  as 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following : 
"In  addition  to  any  other  sums  available  for 
the  purposes  of  grants  under  part  C  of  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977  for  the  purpoees 
of  grants  for  community  patrol  activities  and 
the  encoiUTigement  of  neighborhood  par- 
ticipation In  dime  prevention  and  public 
safety  efforts  under  section  301(b)  (7)  of  this 
tlUe. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MONOPOLIES 
AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW  TO  HOLD 
HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiho)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mon(HH)lies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
hold  2  days  of  hearings  on  May  6.  1976. 
and  May  13,  1976,  to  consider  KH.  13131. 
This  bill  provides  for  premerger  notifica- 
tion, stay,  and  a  waiting  period.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2141,  Ray- 
bum  House  Offlce  Building  at  9:30  a.m. 
Testimony  will  be  taken  from  members 
of  ttie  business  community,  economists, 
attorneys,  and  others  haxing  an  interest 
in  premerger  notification. 


community  particlpa- 


MEMO  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AMENDMENT 
TO  END  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
TO  URUGUAY 

The  SPEABER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  end  all  military  assistance 
to  Uruguay.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
the  amendment  carried  by  a  vote  of  6 
to  4.  The  reasons  which  I  gave  in  support 
of  the  amendment  are  set  forth  in  a 
memorandum  which  I  provided  to  the 
committee  members  and  which  I  am 
pleased  to  report  they  apparently  found 
persuasive.  I  am  setting  forth  that  mem- 
orandum here  so  that  our  colleagues  will 
be  apprised  of  the  facts: 
Memo  in  Sttpport  of  Amenditent  To  BSro 
MnjTART  Assistance  to  TJrttottat 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  devoted 
Increasing  attention  to  our  foreign  policy  In 
Latin  America.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  our  nUlltary  aid  program  in  Uruguay, 
a  country  which  Is  now  considered  the 
charnel  house  of  Latin  America.  Terrorism 


by  the  Uruguayan  government  against  its 
own  people  Is  a  weU-establlshed  fswrt,  docu- 
mented by  Amnesty  International  and  con- 
firmed by  the  State  Department.  Given  this 
situation,  I  have  sought  out  the  Justification 
for  miUtary  aid  to  Uruguay.  I  am  imcon- 
vlnced  by  the  Justifications  provided  to  the 
Committee  by  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments. The  abhorrent  situation  in 
Uruguay  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
Justification  for  our  military  aid  program 
there  compel  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  off  all  military  assistance  and  credit  sales 
to  Uruguay. 

conditions  in  iteucuay 
t«t  me  summarize  the  present  situation  in 
Uruguay.  Uruguay  Is  ruled  by  mUitary  dic- 
tatorship in  all  but  name.  President  Borda- 
berry  has  effectively  turned  all  power  over  to 
the  military.  In  a  memo,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  obtained,  written  to  the  Junta  of  gen- 
erals, Bordaberry  categorically  states  that, 
"This  Is  not  a  democracy  anymore."  He  in- 
tends to  suspend  the  Presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  this  year  and  has  declared  the 
right  to  vote  illegal  because  It  "provides  the 
opportunity  the  Marxists  are  waiting  for." 

I  am  appending  at  the  end  of  this  memo 
e.xcerpts  from  President  Bordaberry's  memo. 
The  military  has  taken  complete  charge 
of  the  government,  and  it  Is  deaUng  with 
anr  and  all  dissidents  through  a  brutal  cam- 
paign of  arrest,  torture,  and  murder.  In 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  April 
7,  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Latin  American  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  confirmed 
Amnesty  International's  assertion  that  Uru- 
guay Is  at  least  the  equal  of  Chile  in  terms 
of  torture,  appraklng  as  "correct"  my  state- 
ment that  both  countries  were  "pretty  bad." 
(See  page  10837  of  Congressional  Record  of 
AprU  13.) 

Amnesty  International  states  that  Uruguay 
now  has  the  highest  concentration  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  the  world;  one  in  500  Is  a 
political  detainee.  AI  has  documented  22 
cases  of  persons  tortured  to  death  by  the 
government.  It  Is  a  grizzly  accounting  of 
barbarities  committed  against  political  pris- 
oners and  sometimes  against  non-violent 
persons  with  no  apparent  political  leaning. 
One  man  was  tortured  to  death  simply  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  leftist 
poliUcal  leader.  (See  page  8013  of  Con- 
gressional Bxcoro  of  March  25.) 

With  the  repression  of  political  parties, 
many  persons  have  looked  to  the  Catholic 
Church  to  speak  out  against  goveriunent- 
sponsored  terrorism,  which  it  has.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  government  has  been  to  label 
the  Catholic  Church  "one  of  the  centers 
that  has  been  subverted  by  international 
communism."  This  tactic  of  labeUlng  all  dis- 
sent as  communist-sponsored  seems  preva- 
lent. According  to  AI,  "Under  the  pretext  of 
combatting  armed  subversion,  ever  wider 
circles  of  peaceful  dissent  are  subjected  to 
oppression  and  persecution."  (See  page 
8013  of  Congressional  Record  of  March  25 
and  page  9490  of  Congressional  Record  of 
AprU  5.) 

examination  op  justifications  for  militabt 
aid  to  uruguat 

The  situation,  in  brief,  is  one  of  an  un- 
trammeled  miUtary  dictatorship  committing 
torture  and  repression  against  its  own  peo-  . 
pie.  How  then  does  our  military  aid  program 
relate  to  the  situation?  What  Is  the  Justifica- 
tion for  oiu"  providing  military  assistance? 
It  Is  clear  there  is  no  external  threat  to 
Uruguay,  for  In  that  same  Subcommittee 
hearing  of  April  7,  I  asked  Mr.  WUliams 
whether  any  other  co'-intry  threatened  Uru- 
guay and  his  response  was,  "No."  (See  page 
10837  of  Congressional  Record  of  April  13.) 

Do  we  have  vital  strategic  military  inter- 
ests to  protect  In  Uruguay?  If  we  do,  the  De- 
fense Department  was  remiss  in  falling  to 
mention  them  in  the  Congressional  Presen- 
tation Document  provided  the  Subcommlt- 
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tee.  In  the  document,  references  are  made 
to  the  fact  that  Uruguay  supports  the  United 
States  polltlcaUy  and  has  helped  In  earth- 
quake relief  operations  in  Nicaragua  and 
Peru.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  thrust  for  our 
providing  military  aid  to  Uruguay  Is  "in- 
ternal seecurlty".  Terrwlsm  threatened  the 
government  from  1968-1973,  the  Document 
states.  It  further  says  that,  "this  threat  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Uruguayan 
security  forces,  although  the  potential  for 
terrorism  remains."  The  document  includes 
other  items,  such  as  that  our  military  as- 
sistance "serves  to  enhance  military-to-mlll- 
tary  relations  .  .  .  and  maintains  an  ade- 
quate counterlnsurgency  capability." 

Let's  be  honest  about  how  our  aid  Is  being 
used.  The  military  is  the  government.  As  we 
"enhance  mUltary-to-milltary  relations"  we 
identify  completely  with  the  military  dic- 
tatorship and  against  the  democratic  ele- 
ments. In  his  memo  to  the  generals,  Presi- 
dent Bordaberry  claimed  that  military  con- 
trol of  the  government  must  mean  an  exclu- 
sion of  all  political  parties.  By  saying  that 
"the  power  of  the  political  parties  and  the 
power  of  the  Armed  Forces  exclude  each 
other,"  he  has  unintentionally  set  the  either/ 
or  choice  before  us,  forcing  us,  I  believe,  to 
cut  off  miUtary  aid  to  Uruguay.  (See  ap- 
pended excerpts.) 

I  am  also  troubled  by  our  assistance  to 
Uruguay  to  "maintain  an  adequate  counter- 
Insurgency  capability."  I  have  no  problem  In 
voting  for  miUtary  aid  to  a  government 
which  Is  threatened  by  an  extemaUy-sup- 
ported  InsurgMicy.  But  given  the  barbarity 
of  the  Uruguayan  regime  and  its  indiscrim- 
inate labelling  and  suppressing  of  aU  dissi- 
dents as  "communists",  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  mUitary  assistance  to 
Uruguay.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  aai  asolst- 
Ing  Urugtiay  for  "internal  security"  leaeons 
make  us  part  and  parcel  of  the  torture  oper- 
ation there. 

Some  nUgbt  ask  wby  Uruguay?  Why  not 
almost  every  South  American  country  re- 
ceiving mUltary  aid  from  us,  since  the  same 
case  can  be  made  out  against  many  of  them? 
And  my  response  is,  if  I  could,  I  would.  But 
pragmatically,  if  we  can  cut  off  mlUtary  aid 
to  Uruguay,  the  worst  of  them,  perhaps  the 
others  will  see  that  time  Is  running  out,  and 
will  change  their  present  course  of  reprea- 
sion. 

Exhibit  One 
Excerpts  of  BoROABaUT  Memo  to  Oenibals 
(Published  in  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  AprU  11, 

1976;  excerpts  from  article  by  JuUo  Sober- 
er Oarcla,  editor) 

Today  the  dialogue  between  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Armed  Forces  Is  the 
only  direct  dialogue  possible.  The  Armed 
Forces  must  make  it  clear  whether  they  an 
ready  to  accept  in  principle  the  role  that  the 
President  reserves  for  them.  .  .  . 

The  power  of  the  political  parties  and  the 
power  of  the  Armed  Forces  exclude  each 
other.  ...  a  new  order  of  power  (must  be 
established)  In  which  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  support  the  new  government  In  re- 
placement of  the  political  parties  .  .  . 

It  (the  government)  wlU  have  to  extend 
the  power,  instead  of  limiting  it  as  did  pre- 
vious Constitutions,  because  the  enemy  of 
personal  Uberty  is  not  the  government  but 
by  a  danger  coming  from  outside  the 
country  .  .  . 

Government  actions  alone  wUl  determine 
whether  the  Constitution  is  good  or  bad,  not 
whether  these  actions  are  unconstitutional, 
disciissions  which  used  to  paralyze  govern- 
ment actions  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  higher  and  perma- 
nent entity,  a  Supreme  National  Council  In 
addition  to  the  National  Security  CouncU  for 
any  Important  political  decision-making, 
whose  existence  would  allow  the  Armed 
Forces  to  take  an  Immediate  action  In  case 
of  danger.  The  government  would  have  the 


authority  In  this  entity,  supported  by  the 
consensus  which  comes  about  when  the  gov- 
erning functions  are  carried  out  without  In- 
terference from  particular  Interests,  either 
from  the  labor  unions  or  the  economy. 

The  political  parties  would  represent  the 
authorized  opinion  but  would  not  be  allowed 
to  grab  power  in  the  traditional  manner: 
through  agitations  or  the  press. 

The  legitimacy  of  voting  has  been  gradu- 
ally degenerating  Into  the  Ulegltlmate  creed 
that  after  obtaining  electoral  victory,  there 
would  exist  a  complete  freedom  of  action 
even  against  the  national  will  and  Interest. 
This  is  not  a  democracy  anymore. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
liermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Recoho  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  several  recorded  votes  I 
missed  recently  and  an  Indication  of  how 
I  would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

APRIL   30,    1976 

Rollcall  No.  221,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  BM.  365,  Firefighters  BemAti 
Act.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  <rf  178 
to  80. 1  was  paired  for  this  bill  and  had  I 
been  present,  would  have  voted  In  favor 
of  It. 

MAT   3,    1S7S 

Rollcall  No.  225,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  Hit.  5523,  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  fish  and  wUdllfe  programs. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  360  to  0. 
I  was  paired  for  this  bill  and  had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  In  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  226.  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11505,  marine  protection  re- 
search and  sanctuaries  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  362  to  0. 1  was  paired  for  this  bUl 
and  had  I  been  present,  would  have  voted 
in  favor  ot  it. 

Rollcall  No.  227,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  HH.  13035,  natikmal  sea  grant 
college  amendments.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  326  to  34.  I  was  paired  tor 
this  bill  and  had  I  been  presmt,  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  It. 

Rollcall  No.  228,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H  Jl.  1 1920,  use  of  exchange  funds. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  348  to  14. 
I  was  paired  for  this  bill  and  had  I  been 
present,  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

Rollcall  No.  229,  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12168,  Natural  Gas  Pip^e 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1976.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  277  to  88. 1  was 
paired  for  this  bill  and  had  I  been  pres- 
ent, would  have  voted  in  favor  of  it. 


INTRODUCTION        OF        PROPERTY 
TAX     BILL 

(Mr.  CARR  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  property 
tax  has  long  been  the  most  impopular 
tax  in  the  view  of  the  public,  and  the 
most  unfair  in  the  minds  of  many  econ- 
omists. Yet,  rather  than  being  phased 
down  or  out,  it  is  being  increased  in 
many  jm-isdictlons  in  order  to  make  up 
for  dwindling  revenues  and  to  meet  in- 
creased demands  for  local  services.  The 


subject  of  property  taxes  comes  to  my  at- 
tention as  Congress  considers  continua- 
tion of  Federal  revenue  sharing.  Mem- 
bers of  city,  county,  and  State  govern- 
ments have  lobbied  intensively  for  c<hi- 
tinuation  of  the  program  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  desperately  needed  for  local 
governments  to  stay  afloat  financially. 
The  same  demand  is  being  made  on 
property  taxes  and  yet  I  believe  local 
units  of  govemmoit  need  to  rethink 
their  property  taxation. 

One  property  tax  reform  that  could 
be  made  at  the  State  and  local  level 
would  be  to  shift  the  financing  of  edu- 
cation from  the  property  tax  to  some 
other  more  equitable  tax.  Unlike  sewers, 
water,  and  police  and  fire  protection, 
education  has  no  direct  link  to  prc^erty. 
Financing  education  on  the  property  tax 
is  bad  for  education,  for  people  on  fixed 
inccHnes,  and  for  local  government  fi- 
nances. 

To  give  States  incentive  to  rethink 
their  property  taxation  and  hopefully 
stop  financing  education  with  it,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue-shsding  allotment  to  those  Jurisdic- 
tions where  education  is  not  financed 
with  the  property  tax.  Each  imit  of  gov- 
ernment which  qualified  would  receive 
110  percent  of  their  scheduled  allot- 
ment. Currently.  Hawaii  is  the  only  State 
that  would  qusJify,  and  the  increased 
funding  to  that  State  would  be  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year.  No  State  would  be 
penalized  by  reduced  fimding. 

My  proposal  would  not  force  States 
and  local  governments  to  eliminate  the 
property  tax.  It  would  give  them  incen- 
thre  to  sUv  financing  education  wltti  it 
and  to  evaluate  their  total  tax  structure. 


PROVIDING  FOR  RELIEF  OF  SMALL 
BX78INESSE8  DOING  BUSINESS 
"WTH  UJ3.  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  GDDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remsirks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
Introduced  a  modified  version  of  H.R. 
10904,  which  I  had  Introduced  eariier  this 
Congress  for  the  relief  of  small  busi- 
nesses who  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Reintroduction  of  this 
modified  version  is  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  immediately  preced- 
ing Small  Business  Week,  for  it  addresses 
a  widespread  problem — late  payment  of 
bills  by  the  Federal  Government — which 
affects  the  entire  business  community, 
both  large  and  small. 

This  matter  first  came  to  my  attention 
when  a  constituent  wrote  to  me  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  performed  a  contract  for 
a  Federal  agency  but  that  the  agency 
failed  to  pay  him  for  a  period  of  90  days 
after  the  contract  had  been  performed. 
As  a  result  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
short-term  bank  loan  to  cover  his  pay- 
roll and  taxes  due  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  caused  the  prob- 
lem, and  at  the  same  time  benefited  from 
the  late  payment  penalty  on  his  taxes. 
As  a  result  I  polled  the  small  businesses 
in  my  district  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  problem.  The  results  of  the  poll  are 
distressing  and  illustrate  the  type  of  situ- 
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citizen  frustration 
tape  and  bureauc- 


forced  to  take  out 
ercent  interest;  a 
lad  simply  stopped 


^ent,  we  all  lose,  for 
ses  have  fine  prod- 
to  offer  the  Oov- 
that  we  stifle  and 


ation  which  causes 

with  Oovemment  red 

racy.  Many  small  business  owners  Indl 

cated  a  great  variety  fcf  problems  exist  In 

obtaining  money  di|e  them   from  the 

Government. 

The  average  paj-meht  time  was  90  days 
after  the  service  waa  performed  or  the 
goods  were  delivered;  the  normal  pay- 
ment period  in  businpss  is  30  days.  Be- 
cause of  this  tlmelag]  problem,  the  cash 
flow  of  these  small  businesses  was  severe 
and  several  had  coi|ie  close  to  bank 
ruptcy,  others  were 
loans  at  12  to  18 
rather  large  number 
doing  business  with  tlfce  Government  be^ 
cause  they  foimd  that  they  either  lost 
money  or  that  it  wa^  simply  not  worth 
their  effort.  When  thq  situation  is  so  bad 
that  businesses  no  longer  want  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Oove: 
many  of  these  busin 
ucts,  and  fine  serrice 
emment  The  effect 
reduce  competition. 

Another  common  complaint  was  that 
the  Federal  Oovemm|ent  almost  always 
took  a  2  or  3  percent!  "prompt  payment 
discount."  T.lilch  Is  k  normsd  business 
practice  used  to  encoin-age  piux:hasers  to 
pay  their  bills  in  10  td  20  days.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  It  se^ms,  almost  always 
takes  this  discount,  eyen  if  the  payment 
is  made  three  months jlate.  For  the  small 
businessman  to  flght  this  automatic  dis- 
count, he  must  incur  a  ddltional  costs  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  )randed  a  trouble- 
maker by  contracting  oflBcers,  and  thus, 
jeopardize  his  chances  of  getting  further 
Government  business. 

Obviously,  this  situ  itlon  concerns  me 
and  concerns  my  consituents;  it  is  basi- 
cally unfair  and  incompatible  with  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  a  similar  situation  in 
their  own  districts.  Thi  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  begun  a  broad-scoped  na- 
tional survey  of  Pede:  al  payment  prob- 
lems and  has  deteiTn  ned  preliminarily 
that  the  problems  of  late  pajTuents  to 
both  large  and  small  businesses  is  na- 
tionwide. The  study  w  11  not  be  complete 
for  about  8  months,  b^t  the  first  results 
show  that  the  Govern  nent  is  derelict  in 
paying  Its  bills,  and  d  oes  a  disseiTice  to 
the  entire  business  cot  imunity. 

My  legislation  mane  atcs  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  12  perce  it  annual  interest 
on  all  bills^  outstanding  more  than  2 
weeks.  This  modifiec  version  requires 
contractor  and  Gover  mient  to  establish 
a  definite  due  date  an  i  incorporate  that 
date  into  the  contra  :t;  therefore,  the 
question  of  when  a  pi  yment  is  due  will 
not  hamper  the  operat  on  of  this  bill.  The 
purpose  of  the  12-peicent  Interest  sec- 
tion Is  to  compensate  the  businessman 
for  the  loss  of  capital  during  any  period 
of  Government  tardiness.  An  ancillary 
effect  would  be  to  allow  a  speedy  audit 
mechanism — missing  irder  the  cinrent 
payment  s>-stem — to  check  on  which 
agencies  are  not  payin  g  the  bills  proper- 
ly; the  interest  paymeit  figures  could  be 
eftsily  tabulated  and  r  ;viewed  by  agency 
hends  and  Congress  all  £e. 

I  look  forward  to  r  sviewiag  the  GAO 
siudy  on  this  matter  v  hen  it  is  available, 
but  feel  that  Coagresi  would  be  wise  to 
tr.-n  its  j'.ttention  to  tliis  mechanism  Im- 


mediately before  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's payment  practices  cause  further 
hardship  on  the  entire  business  commun- 
ity. The  text  of  my  prompt  payment  bill 
is  as  follows: 

H.B.  13£25 

A  bUl  to  require  the  payment  of  Interest  by 
Federal  agencies  on  overdue  contract  pay- 
ments, to  amend  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6(d)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out"  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  such 
paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  promulgating,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1976,  regulations  (a)  requiring  that  any  con- 
tract with  any  small  business  concern,  as 
that  term  Is  defined  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  bear  a  specific  date  for 
payment,  and  (b)  requiring  the  payment  of 
interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  per  centum 
applied  to  the  amount  of  any  such  payment 
which  is  overdue  with  regard  to  such  date  by 
more  than  two  weeks". 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  NARCOTICS 
SENTENCING  AND  SEIZURE  ACT 
OF  1976 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  gtven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  measure 
recommended  by  the  President  aimed 
at  curbing  the  Increased  trafficking,  pos- 
session, and  use  of  narcotics  and  other 
dangerous  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  sponsor- 
ing Is  tough  legislation  aimed  at  a  dan- 
gerous and  cruel  business,  namely,  the 
commerce  in  narcotics  and  other  hard 
drugs.  Control  of  these  addictive  prod- 
ucts, which  account  fOr  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  criminal  activity  In  our  coun- 
try and  which  are  so  destructive  to  large 
segments  of  our  population — particu- 
larly our  young  Americans — requires 
.-jtrong  legislative  measures  coupled  with 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  we 
enact. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  Congress: 

The  cost  of  drug  abuse  to  this  Nation  is 
staggering.  More  than  5,000  American.')  die 
each  year  from  the  improper  use  of  drugs. 
Law  enforcement  ofllcUls  estimate  that  as 
much  as  one  half  of  all  "street  crime' — 
robberies,  muggings,  burglaries — are  com- 
mitted by  drug  addicts  to  support  their  ex- 
pensive and  debilitating  habits.  In  simple 
dollar  terms,  dnig  abuse  costs  us  up  to  917 
billion  a  year. 

Since  1975,  conditions  have  grown 
.steadily  worse,  with  the  availability  of 
heroin  on  the  streets  of  our  major  cities 
on  a  steady  increase. 

According  to  estimates  which  I  re- 
ceived when  I  was  hi  Mexico  City  re- 
cently, as  much  as  one-third  of  overall 
Mexican  income  from  exports  can  be 
traced  to  the  export  of  liard  drugs  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \vithout  delineating  the 
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broad  scope  and  radical,  albeit  essential, 
changes  which  this  legislation  will  effect, 
I  will.  Instead,  attach  to  these  remarks 
a  descriptive  statement  of  the  entire  leg- 
islative program.  The  bill  which  Is  being 
introduced  today  is  cosponsored  by  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Frey. 
and  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  otlier  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  as 
cosponsors  of  tills  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  luge  prompt  committee  action  as 
well  as  an  early  House  vote  in  support 
of  these  important  steps  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  other 
dangerous  di-ugs. 

NARconc   Sentencing   and   Scizimx  Act  op 
1976:   SEcnoN-BY -Section  Analysis 

Title  I. — Mandatory  Minimum  Sentences. 

Title  II. — Conditions  of  Release. 

Title  ni. — Forfeiture  of  Proceeds  of  lUegal 
Drug  Transactions. 

Title  IV.— Illegal  Export  of  Cash. 

Title  V. — Prompt  Reporting  of  Vessels. 

SECnON-BY-SECTION    AN/CLYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Narcotic  Sentencing 
and  Seizure  Act  of  1Q76. 

Title  I. — Mandatory  minimum  sentences 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  provides  mandatory 
minimum  prison  sentences  for  most  persons 
convicted  of  an  offense  Involving  manufac* 
ttirlng,  importing,  or  trafficking  in  opiates. 
Tlie  defendant  could  not  be  paroled  until  he 
had  served  the  minimum  sentence.  The  Judge 
could  not  sentence  the  defendant  to  proba- 
tion, sxispend  hU?  sentence,  or  sentence  him 
under  the  Yotith  Corrections  Act.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Judge  found  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  offense,  the  defendant  was  unrter  18  years 
of  age,  that  his  mental  capacity  was  sub- 
stantlsdly  impaired,  that  he  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  or  that  he  was 
a  minor  participant  in  the  offense,  the  Judge 
coiUd  sentence  the  defendant  to  a  lower  term 
of  Imprisonment  with  a  lower  term  of  parole 
ineUgibillty,  to  probation,  or  to  a  suspended 
sentence;  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
imprisonment  under  these  provisions  would 
be  consecutive  to  any  other  term  of  impris- 
onment and  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
parole  Ineligibility  would  be  con.secutlve  to 
any  other  term  of  parole  Ineligibility. 

The  provisions  would  apply  only  to  offenses 
Involving  an  opiate,  which  is  defined  as  "a 
mlxtxiro  or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amount  of  any  narcotic  drug  that  Is  a  con- 
trolled substance  under  schedule  I  or  II, 
other  than  a  naicotlc  drug  consisting  of  (A) 
coca  leaves;  (B)  a  compound,  rnanufact-.ire, 
salt,  derlvailve,  or  preparation  of  coca  leaves; 
or  (C)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto."  The  provisions  are  primarily  aimed 
at  heroin  and  morphine  traffickers.  Import- 
ers, and  manufacturers. 

Section  101  of  the  draft  biU  contains  tiie 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  provisions  for 
manufacturers  and  traffickers  of  opiates. 

Sactlon  101(a)  -would  amend  section  401 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abxise  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  tJ.S.C.  841), 
pertaining  to  Illegal  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  dispensing  of  controlled  substances, 
to  provide  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  parole  inellj^lblllty  of 
three  years  for  a  first  offense  relating  to  a'l 
opiate.  If  the  offense  followed  a  previous  con- 
viction for  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  offen"? 
relating  to  an  opiate  which  was  punishable 
by  over  one  year  in  prison,  the  nilnlmiiin 
mandatory  term  of  Imprisonment  and  the 
minimum  mandatory  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility would  each  be  six  years. 

Section  101(b)  would  amend  section  405 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845)  pertaining  to  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances  by  a  per- 
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son  at  least  18  years  of  age  to  ft  prtsfen  tinder 
21,  to  provide  a  six-year  mandatory  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment  and  a  siz-year  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
for  a  first  offense  of  eelllng  an  opiate  to  a 
person  under  21  years  of  age.  If  the  offense  is 
committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for 
a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  felony  Involving 
an  opiate,  the  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  mandatory  term  of  parole 
ineligiblUty  would  be  nine  years. 

Section  101(c)  would  amend  section  406 
of  the  Act  (21  U.8.C.  846),  relating  to  at- 
tempts and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  drug 
l&^s,  to  provide  that,  if  the  offense  was  an 
offense  under  section  401  Involving  an  opiate, 
the  mandatory  minimum  Xjerva.  of  Imprison- 
ment and  mandatory  minimum  term  of  pa- 
role IneligiblUty  would  be  three  years  for 
a  first  oflense.  If  the  offense  foUowed  a  pre- 
vious conviction  for  a  federal,  state,  or  for- 
eign felony  Involving  an  opiate,  the  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  and 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  ineligi- 
bility would  be  six  years. 

Section  102  contains  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  provUlons  for  persons  who 
Illegally  lmp(xrt  or  export,  or  who  manufac- 
ture or  distribute  for  lUegal  Importation, 
opiates. 

Section  102(a)  would  amend  section  1010 
of  the  Act  (21  VB.C.  960).  pertaining  to 
Illegal  importation  and  exportation  and  to 
manufacture  and  distribution  for  Illegal  im- 
portation, of  a  controUed  substance,  to  pro- 
vide a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Impris- 
onment of  three  years  and  a  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  of  three 
years,  for  a  first  offense  relating  to  all  opiate. 
Section  loa(b)  would  amend  section  1012 
of  the  Act  (21  UB-O.  962)  to  provide  that. 
if  an  offenae  involving  an  opiate  la  c«»n- 
mltted  after  a  previous  conviction  for  a  fed- 
eral, state,  or  foreign  felony  relating  to  an 
opiate,  the  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  mandatory  minimum 
term  of  parole  Ineligibility  Is  six  years. 

Section  102(c)  would  amend  section  1013 
of  the  Act  (21  V&.0.  963),  pertaining  to  at- 
tempts and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  laws 
concerning  importation  and  exportation  of 
controlled  substances,  to  provide  a  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  and  a 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility of  three  yeans  for  a  first  offense  c^ 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  violate  section 
1010(a)  if  the  offense  Involves  an  opiate.  If 
the  offense  Is  committed  after  a  previous  con- 
viction of  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  felony 
Involving  an  opiate,  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  Imprisonment  and  the  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  parole  InellgibUlty 
would  be  six  years. 

Section  103  would  add  a  new  Rule  32.1  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
provide  for  a  sentencing  hearing  to  those 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  require  a  minimum  term  of 
imprisonment  and  parole  ineligibility.  The 
hearing  would  be  held  without  a  Jury.  Parties 
would  have  a  right  to  counsel,  to  compul- 
sory process,  and  to  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing.  If  the 
defendant  is  found  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  Information,  Including  Information  sub- 
mitted during  the  sentencing  hearing,  to  be 
subject  to  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  parole  ineligibility,  the 
Judge  would  sentence  him  In  accordance  with 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 

Title  11. — Conditions  of  release 
Release  of  defendants  charged  with  or  con- 
vloted  of  criminal  offense  Is  presently  gov- 
erned by  the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  (18 
tr.S.C.  3141-56).  Title  n  woiUd  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  standards  of 


release  and  denial  <^  release  for  defendants 
charged  with  trafficking  In  oplatea  or  with 
Ulegjaiy  in^iorttDg  or  expcrtlnc  opiates,  or 
with  attempting  or  oonsplrlag  to  commit  one 
of  these  offenses. 

Proposed  section  412  of  the  Con^irehenalve 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  wovQd  permit  the  Judge,  In  setting  pre- 
trial release  conditions  under  the  BaU  Beform 
Act  for  persons  charged  with  opiate  trafflck- 
ing,  exporting,  and  Importing,  and  wiUi  at- 
tempts or  conspiracies  to  conunlt  those  of- 
fenses, to  consider  the  danger  the  person 
poses  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  to 
the  community,  or  would  revert  to  criminal 
activity  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  con- 
stttutmg  the  basis  on  the  pending  charge. 

Proposed  section  413  of  the  Aet  permits  the 
denial  of  release  of  certain  penons  charged 
with  serious  estate  offenses.  Subsections  (a) 
(1)  through  (a)(6)  list  the  categories  of 
opiate  offenders  who  may  be  subject  to  denial 
of  release.  These  include  persons  previotisly 
convicted  of  a  federal,  state  or  foreign  opiate 
felony,  persons  on  parole,  probation,  or  other 
conditional  release  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
persons  who  are  nonresident  aliens  or  In  pos- 
session of  iUegal  passports  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  and  persons  convicted  of  having  been 
fugitives  or  escaping  from  prison  or  wiUfully 
falling  to  appear  before  a  court  or  Judicial 
officer  under  federal  or  state  law. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  a  bearing  be 
held  before  a  person  may  be  denied  release 
under  the  section,  and  that  a  person  may  be 
denied  release  only  if  the  Judge  finds  that 
there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  charged  with  a  serious  opiate 
offense  belongs  in  one  of  the  categories  of 
persons  subject  to  denial  of  release,  that  no 
condition  or  conditions  of  release — ^Including 
the  setUng  of  a  high  ball — ^wlll  reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  peraon  at  the 
community,  and  that  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  the  person  committed  the 
offense  with  which  he  is  charged.  Th»  Judge 
must  also  issue  an  order  denying  release  ac- 
companied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  order's  entry. 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  procedxires  and 
rights  in  the  hearing.  The  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  representation  of  counsel,  has  the 
right  to  testify  and  to  produce  Information 
by  proffer  or  otherwise,  and  to  present  wit- 
nesses in  his  own  behalf. 

Under  subsection  (d) ,  if  a  person  is  denied 
release  prior  to  trial  under  the  provisions  of 
the  section,  his  case  m\ist  be  placed  on  an 
expedited  calendar. 

Title  III. — Forfeiture  of  proceeds  of  illegal 
drug  transactions 
Section  301(a)  would  amend  Section  511  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to 
permit  the  forfeiture  of  aU  proceeds,  moneys, 
negotiable  instruments  and  securities  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  In  vl(riatlon  of  this 
Act. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
reach  only  that  which  Is  used  or  Intended 
to  be  used  as  consideration  for  receipt  of 
controlled  substances  In  violation  of  this 
Act,  the  descriptive  terms  of  consideration 
are  defined  as  follows:  (1)  "Monies"  means 
officially  Issued  coin  and  ciirrency  of  the 
United  States  ch-  any  foreign  country;  (2) 
"Negotiable  instriunents"  mestns  that  which 
can  be  legally  transferred  to  another  party 
by  endorsement  or  delivery;  and  (3)  "Se- 
curities" refers  to  any  stocks,  bonds,  notes 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  or  property;  and 
(4)  "Proceeds"  refers  to  any  other  property 
furnished  in  exchange  for  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  this  Act. 

Section  301(b)  is  simply  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

Section  301(c)  provides  that  property  for- 
feited piusuant  to  Section  801(a)  would  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Attorney  Oenieral  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  any  Innocent  persons 


Involved.  Subsection  (h)(3)  of  Section  801 
also  provides  that  the  Attorney  Oenaral  shaU 
cause  to  be  deposited  In  the  general  fnnd 
ot  the  United  States  Treasury  aU  monies 
forfeited  pursuant  to  Section  801(a)  and 
all  currency  derived  from  the  sale  of  for- 
feited negotiable  Instruments  and  securities. 
Title  IV. — Illegal  export  of  cash 
Title  IV  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions  Re- 
porting Act.  Section  401  would  amend  sec- 
tion 231(a)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign- 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  to  provide  that 
a  violation  of  the  currency  reporting  require- 
ment occurs  when  a  person  who  intends  to 
transport  monetary  instnunents  out  of  the 
United  States  in  an  amoimt  exceeding  (5.000 
on  any  one  occasion  does  not  file  a  report 
prior  to  departing  from  the  United  States. 

Section  231(a)  of  the  Currency  and  For- 
eign Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31  UjB.C. 
1101(a))  currently  requires  reports  to  be 
filed  by  persons  transporting  or  /'nnging  to 
be  transported  monetary  Instruments  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  Into  or  out  of  the  United 
States.  However,  on  March  25,  1976.  the 
United  States  District  Court  (BX>.  FU.)  dis- 
missed a  criminal  proceeding  against  Juan 
Manuel  Centeno  who  was  discovered  depart- 
ing the  United  States  with  $250,000  of  unre- 
ported currency.  The  district  court  reasoned 
that  no  violation  had  occurred  because  the 
law  is  violated  only  after  a  peraon  has  ac- 
tiutlly  left  the  United  States  without  filing 
the  required  report.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
decision,  effective  enforcement  of  the  re- 
porting requirement  was  significantly  Im- 
paired. To  remedy  this  defect  in  the  law,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  require  a  report 
to  be  filed  prior  to  departure  by  any  person 
who  wishes  to  tran^xtrt  or  have  transported 
out  of  the  United  States  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $S,000.  A  person  departing  by  aircraft  or 
vessel  would  have  to  file  the  report  prior  to 
boarding  tbe  outbound  carrier.  Falliuv  to 
file  the  report  would  then  be  a  detectable 
violation.  The  law  pertaining  to  reports  by 
persons  entering  the  country  woiUd  be  im- 
changed. 

The  sale  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
In  the  United  States  produces  vast  sums  of 
money  much  of  which  leaves  the  united 
States.  By  monitoring  tbs  fiow  of  currency 
and  monetary  instruments,  significant  in- 
formation IB  developed  with  respect  to  nar- 
cotics trafflcldng  and  the  Illegal  exportation 
of  arms  and  miuiitlons.  However,  the  gap  in 
the  enforoetnent  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service  noted  by  the  district  court  has  re- 
duced the  effectiveness  of  this  program.  By 
closing  a  loop-hole  in  the  reporting  require- 
ments and  strengthening  Customs  search 
authority  of  departing  persons,  the  programs 
to  halt  the  flow  out  of  the  country  of  illicitly 
obtained  currency  and  currency  which  wUl 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  narcotics  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  would  be  aided 
substantially. 

Currently,  section  235  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  requires 
a  search  warrant  In  order  to  seize  monet«uy 
instruments  being  taken  from  the  Unlt«d 
States  in  violation  of  the  reporting  reqtjJre- 
ments  of  section  231  of  the  Act.  Section  402 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  allow  warrantless 
searches  under  exigent  circumstances  where 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  mone- 
tary Instruments  are  In  the  process  of  trans- 
portation and  with  respect  to  which  a  re- 
port required  under  section  231  of  this  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  1101)  has  not  been  filed  or  con- 
tains material  omissions  or  nUsstatemeuts. 

This  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
current  Customs  authority  which  allows  war- 
rantless searches  of  persons  euterLig  t'ae 
United  States. 

Title    V. — Prompt   reporting   of   resseU 
Title  V  of  the  draft  bill  would  require  the 
master  of  any  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign 
p.rt  or  place,  or  of  a  forelgii  vessel  arriving 
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or  a  vessel  of  tbe 
bonded  merchandise 


from  a  domestic  port, 
United  States  carrying 
or  foreign  merchandise  for  which  entry  has 
not  been  made,  to  immediately  report  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  at  the  nearest  custom- 
house or  such  other  p  ace  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  may  prescribe  in  regula- 
tions. 

In  recent  years,  the  ■  ise  of  private  yachts 
and  pleasure  vessels  t }  smuggle  narcotics 
and  dangeroxis  drugs  lias  created  a  signifi- 
cant detection  and  int<  rdtctlon  problem  for 
the  Customs  Service.  Tie  existing  law  con- 
tributes to  this  problem  because,  with  the 
exception  of  vessels  ai  riving  from  Canada 
or  Mexico,  the  law  perm  ts  twenty-four  hours 
la  which  to  report  arrtv  il  of  the  vessel.  Thus 
a  narcotics  smuggler  tis.ng  a  small  boat  can 
land  in  the  United  Slates  without  facing 
the  prospect  of  an  Imiaedlate  Customs  in- 
spection and  discovery  of  contraband.  This 
problem  has  become  particularly  acute  In 
Florida  where  private  yachts  and  pleasure 
yachts  with  easy  acces  3  to  nearby  foreign 
islands  and  the  U.S.  inl  md  waterways  com- 
plicate detection.  The  proposed  amendment, 
section  601,  would  autiorlze  the  CommlB- 
sloner  of  Customs  to  re<  uire  the  master  of  a 
vessel  to  report  Immedl  itely  and  would  also 
afford  greater  flexibllltj  in  designating  the 
places  where  arrival  mi  y  bo  reported.  C\is- 
toms  would,  thus,  be  lit  a  position  to  con- 
centrate enforcement  activities  on  those 
vessels  falling  to  report  immediately,  on  the 
assumption  that  they  ire  liable  to  be  In- 
volved In  smuggling.  Section  502  contains  a 
conforming  amendment  to  section  460  of  the 
Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1:59)  relating  to  the 
arrival  of  vessels  from   "anada  and  Mexico. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MiTCHEix  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill) 
count  of  a  death  in  th  e  family. 

Mr.  Clanct  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  after  4  p.m. 
balance  of  the  week,  oi  i  account  of  official 
business  to  attend  a  If  ealth  Subcommit- 
tee meeting  in  Salem^  Oreg. 


for  today,  on  ac- 


SPECHAL  ORDEltS  GRANTED 


a  ay 

Wifi 


By  imanimous 
address  the  House, 
tive   program   and 
heretofore  entered, 

(The  following 
quest  of  Mr.  Pressl^r 
extend  their  remarks 
traneous  material:) 
Mr.  RuppE,  for  30 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  5 
(The  following 
of  Mrs.  Metner),  to 
their  remarks,  and  to 
matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 
Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for 
Mr.  McFall,  for  15 
Mr.  O'Neh.l,  for  10 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  15 
Mr.  DoDD,  for  5 
Mr.    Downey    of 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5 
Mr.  Koch,  for  15 


EXTENSION    or    REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consjent, 
revLse  and  extend  rcriarl 
to: 


consent,  permission  to 

following  the  legisla- 

special  orders 

granted  to: 

Meinbers  (at  the  re- 

)    to  revise  and 

and  Include  ex- 

ninutes,  today, 
minutes,  today. 
Members  (at  the  request 
revise  and  extend 
ftclude  extraneous 

minutes,  today. 
5  minutes,  today, 
minutes,  today. 
1  ninutes.  today, 
mi  lutes,  today, 
m  xiutes,  today, 
mirutes.  today. 

New   York,   for   60 

5  minv-tes,  today, 
rdlnutes,  today, 
minutes,  today. 


permission  to 
s  was  granted 


Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  second  Magulre  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Phessler)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  McCollister  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kebip  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  GlLUAN. 

Mr.  Kaster. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Meyneh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HlTHGATE. 

Mr.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  McE>onald  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MnnsH. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  BINGHAM. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Breckinridgb. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  relocation  of 
the  John  Witherspoon  statue,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


SENATE  ENROIl^D  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 


members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  report- 
ed that  that  committee  did  on  May  4, 
1976,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  t£ie  following 
titles: 

H.B.  2782.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oU  and  gas 
lease  No.  U-0140571,  and  for  other  ptnposes; 
and 

H.R.  11876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  as 
amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  6,  1976,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  AprU  14, 1976] 

3190.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  transmitting  revised  regula- 
tions proposed  to  govern  the  archival  proces- 
sing, restriction,  and  public  release  of  the 
Presidential  materials  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-526;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise 
Administration. 

ISubmitejT'May  5,  1976] 

3191.  A  letter  f«bm  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  study  of  the  measure  of 
poverty  used  in  the  allocation  formula  for 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  piirsuant  to  section 
823  of  Public  Law  93-380;  to  the  CcHnmittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3192.  A  letter  frtxn  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  &726(c) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
time  limit  on  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  of  civilian  em- 
ployees assigned  to  Isolated  locations  in  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

3193.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  transfer  of  tlie  functions  of  auditing  all 
Qoverrunent  transportation  freight  and  pas- 
senger bUls  from  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
pursuant  to  section  203(d)  of  Public  Law 
93-604;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3194.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  consent  to  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  Iran  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  defense  articles 
to  Jordan,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  and 
section  506(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

3195.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  intention  of  the  Depart- 
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nieiit  of  State  to  consent  to  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Jordan  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  US.-orlgln  defenae  artlclea 
to  Morocco,  pvjrstiant  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Fcre:gn  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intemational  Relations. 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  principles  to  guide 
future  U.S.-Greek  defense  cooperation.  Ini- 
tialed on  AprU  15  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Greece,  together 
with  the  texts  of  letters  released  the  same 
day  regarding  the  Aegean  and  Cyprus;  to  the 
Conuiilttce  on  Intemational  Relations. 

3197.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thwlty  of  section  a44(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  a44(c)  of  the  act  [8 
VS.C.  1254(c)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RECEmSD   FROM  TEE   COMPTBOLI.ER    GENERAL 

3108.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
analysis  comparing  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  Uniformed  Sen'- 
ices  University  of  the  Hecath  Sciences  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholar- 
ship Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  R.R.  13996.  A  bill  to  atitboiize  appitv 
prlatlons  to  the  Intemational  irade  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1977,  to  provide  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
such  Commission,  and  to  provide  fw:  the 
continuation  of  certain  reports  by  sach  Oom- 
mlsslon  regarding  synthetic  organic  Chem- 
icals (Rept.  No.  94-1088) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12664.  A  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  the  provisions  of  title 
Xn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  emergency  medical  services  syttanM, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-1089).  Referred  t"  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  Xxn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 

were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AI^XANDER : 
H.R.  13553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
aud  regxUar  distribution  of  current  informa- 
tion on  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  ComnUttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  CARR: 
H.R.  13554.  A  bill  to  ameud  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  A^istance  Act  of  1972  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  funding  of  education  by 
means  other  than  property  taxes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  13555.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Uetal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  aud 

to  transfer  certain  functions  relating  to  coal 

mine  liealth  aud  safety  under  the  Federal 


Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Ms.  Asztrc. 
Mr.  Beakd  of  Rhode  IsUmd,  Mr.  Be- 
dell,   Mr.    BLAlfCHAKD,    Mr.    COTTKE, 

Mr.  D'Amottbs,  Mr.  Harhinoton,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  MrrcHxi.L 
Of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Mosheb,  Mr.  Nedzi. 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Omwcia,  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pepfeh,  Mr. 

RiEGLE,        Mr.       ROSTENKOWSKI,        Mr. 

SARAStN,  Ms.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 
James  V.  Stawton)  : 

H.R.  13556.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans  as  claims  agents  for 
claims  arising  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  13657.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  sen-Ice;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HJt.  13558.  A  blU  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structtire  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANNAFOED: 

HJL  13559.  A  blU  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  a  retired  Federal  em- 
ployee to  revoke  an  election  not  to  provide 
for  a  svirvlvor  annuity  to  bis  spouse  on  his 
death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  13560.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
C<Migres8  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  cooomon  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authcHlty  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for  tele- 
phone exchange  service;  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  make 
certain  findings  In  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge)  : 

H.R.  13561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  businesses 
to  purchase  surplus  school  or  hospital  build- 
ings from  governmental  and  nonprofit  en- 
titles by  providing  rapid  amortization  for 
such  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 


H.R.  13562.  A  bill  to  alleviate  massive  un- 
employment In  the  housing  and  related  In- 
dustries, to  proTlde  homeownership  opporto- 
Dltles  not  otherwise  available  because  of  ex- 
cessive interest  rates,  and  to  assist  In  restor- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  health;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  13563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act 
of   1968  to  provide  Increased  assistance  for 
commtmlty  Involvement  in  crime  prevention; 
to  the  Conunlttee  -on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13664.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  t.f 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structures  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  sen-lces  in  Interstate  and 
foreign   commerce;   to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  COTnmunlcatlons  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late termlniil  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service:   to  require  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
make   certain   findings   in   connection   with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specializfl 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY   of   New  Yofk    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
OrmroER,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Walsr)  : 
H.R.  13565.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  suthorlee 
States  to  acquire  certain  rail  properties  from 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  and  for 
other  pxnposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NOVAK: 
HJJ.  13660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern.il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  fl 
minion  to  (10  million  the  exemption  from 
Industrial  development  bond  treatment  for 
certain  small  Issues;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
UAM  Stahton,  Mr.  Contz,  Mr.  Bixc- 
LAND,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Fekwick, 
Mr.  CoBMAK.  Mr.  Hanixt,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Breckin- 
RmCE,     l>Ir.     HlTNGATE,     Mr.     McFall, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  John 
L.  Boston,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Downet  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  IiaFalce)  : 
H.R.  13587.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958;    to  the   Committee   on  Small 
Business. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt.  i3568.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  Intent 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  carrier  telecommunications 
Industry  rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  grant  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communlcation.s 
Commission  to  authorize  mergers  of  carrier.? 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  Interest; 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  make  certain  findings  In  coimectlon 
with  Commission  actions  authorizing  spe- 
cialized carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  aud  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    YOUNG    of   Texas; 
HJl.  13569.  A  bUl  providing  for  cost-shar- 
ing modifications  of  the  C<Hpus  Chrlstl  Ship 
Canal  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nolan > : 
H.R.    13570.    A    bUl    to    amend    title    C9. 
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United  States  Code,  t4  provide  that  the 
nature  ot  services  provid  ed  by  any  post  office 
facility  may  not  be  ctanged  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  at  the  patrons  of  the 
facility,  and  for  other  p\  jposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRINKL^ 
GiNN.  and  Mr. 

H.R.  13571.  A  bill  t< 
Schedules  of  the  United 
special  tariff  treatment 
assembled  abroad  with 
duced  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean: 
By  Mr.  DAMOUR^: 

HJl.  13672.  A  bill  to  ttrovlde  for  the 
cellation  of  outstanding 


(or  himself,  Mr. 
ifouNG  of  Georgia)  : 

amend  the  Tariff 
States  to  repeal  the 
accorded  to  articles 

components    pro- 


(for  herself  and 


national  defense  education  loans  for  service 
prior  to  June  30,  1970,  la  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  t^  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mrs.   PENWICtC 

Mr.  EscH) : 

HJl.  13573.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Security  and  Cooper  itlon  in  Europe;  to 

the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (JTor  himself  and  Mr. 

FiTHIAN)  : 

HJi.  13574.  A  bill  to  imend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t)  allow  a  deduction 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  res- 
idences for  a  portion  or  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  bj  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
xxKCTON,  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  RoDiNo,  and  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge) : 

HJl.  13576.  A  bUl  to  ^thorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  local  age  acies  for  converting 
closed  school  buildings  ts  efficient,  alternate 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Curr  sncy  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  KASTENii  Klt'R   (for  himself, 
Mr.     Balous,  Mj. 
FrrHiAN)  : 

H.R.  13576.  A  bill  to  aiiend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  procedures  to  regu- 
late the  manner  In  which  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  may  close  post  sfflces  serving  rural 
areas  and  small  communities  and  towns;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Qfflce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


By   Mr.   McCLOR"5 
Hutchinson,  Mr 

TER)  : 

H.R.    13577.   A   bUl   to 
from  traffickers  in  herol^ 
and  for  other  purposes; 
mlttees  on  Interstate  anc 
the  Judiciary,  Banking, 
lug,  and  Ways  and  Meani 
By  Mr.  NOLAN 

H.R.    13578.    A   bUl    to 
the  Social  Security  Act 
the  conditions  governin{ 
persons  to  receive  dlsabl  Ity 
fits  thereunder;  to  the 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  13579.  A  bill  to 
Congress  with  respect  to 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services  in 
elgn  commerce;  to  grant 
to  the  Federal 
to  authorize  mergers  of 
to  be  in  the  public 
authority  of  the  States 
and  station  equipment 
change  service;  to  require 
munications    Commlssiop 
findings  !n  connection 
tions  authorizing 
oth?r  purposes;  to  the 
state  and  Foreign  Comm 

By  Mr.  STUDDS 
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'or  hinn-elf,  Ms.  Ab- 
Mr.  BAtTMAK,  Mr. 


Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Moaklet,   Mr.   Otttngeb,   Mr.   Pbit- 
CHARO,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
H.R.  13580.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  certain   Independent  fishermen,  and  for 
oUier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Emery,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,    Mr.   Lent,    Mr.    Moakley, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  Texas) : 
H.R.    13581.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  certain  fish  netting 
and  fish  nets;  to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TBAXLER  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  Burke  of  California)  : 
H.R.  13682.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  agrlcultiu'al  producers  who 
suffer  losses  as  the  result  of  having  their 
agricultural  commodities  or  livestock  quar- 
antined or  condemned  because  such  com- 
modities or  livestock  have  been  found  to 
contain  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the 
public  health;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cTolture. 

ByMr.  BIAQGI: 
H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning June  20,  1976,  and  ending  June  26, 1976, 
as  National  Truck  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) : 
H.J.  Res.  937.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  George  Washington 
to  the  grade  of  General  of  the  Annies  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.J.  Res.  938.  Joint  resolution  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  corporate  Income  tax  was  not 
repealed  by  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  Of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  939.  Joint  resolution  memorializ- 
ing Dr.  Mahlon  Loomls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNLAN,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Press- 
ler,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Pbenzel, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Donqin  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Krebs,  Mr.  TsONOAS,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Burgener)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  626.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Georgl  Vina 
and  permit  religious  believers  within  Its  bor- 
ders to  worship  GQd  according  to  their  own 
conscience;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request) : 
H.  Res.  1173.  Resolution  disarproving  the 
President's  proposal  to  use  authority  under 
Public  Law  85-804  to  obligate  funds  for  naval 
shipbuilding  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  WINN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  13583), 
for  the  relief  of  Christopher  Rqjsert  West, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

378.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  reform  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

379.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  effects  of  Federal  Communications 
Commission  decisions  on  State  public  utili- 
ties commissions;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

380.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
promote  the  sale  of  residential  land  subject 
to  leaseholds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

38  f!  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  regulations  governing  the  appUcatlon  of 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

382.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  amending  the  supplemental  security  In- 
come program  to  equalize  Federal  payments 
to,  and  States'  costs  of,  benefits  for  the  blind, 
aged,  and  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  13350 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 

Page  24,  Immediately  after  line  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  In  section  106(a),  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  'No  sums  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  to  pay  for  more  than 
that  percent  of  any  costs  of  such  Reactor, 
after  the  total  Federal  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  such  Reactor  equals  $2,000,000,000, 
which  Is  determined  as  follows:  70  percent 
for  costs  when  the  cumulative  total  Federal 
contribution  equals  or  Is  less  than  |2,260,- 
000,000;  60  percent  for  costs  when  the  cumu- 
lative total  Federal  contribution  equals  or 
Is  less  than  92,600,000,000  but  Is  greater  than 
$2,260,000,000;  and  50  percent  for  costs  when 
the  cumuJatlve  Federal  contribution  exceeds 
$2,600,000,000.';" 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

On  page  9,  line  25,  strike  all  after  the 
word  "whenever"  through  "(2)"  on  line  2  of 
page  10;  and  on  page  10,  line  6,  strike  the 
period  and  Insert  the  following:  "in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or 
protection  of  life  and  property  or  health  and 
safety." 

On  page  10,  line  8,  insert  a  conuna  after 
the  word  "used"  and  the  foUovirlng:  "as  pro- 
vided in  annual  appropriation  Acts  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,". 

On  page  29,  line  21,  strike  all  after  the 
word  "whenever"  through  "(2)"  on  line  23; 
and  on  page  30,  line  3,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following:  "in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  or  protection  of 
life  and  property  or  health  and  safety." 

On  page  30,  line  5,  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "used"  and  the  following:  "as  pro- 
vided in  annual  appropriation  Acts  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,". 

On  page  10,  line  8,  strike  the  words  "may 
be  retained  and  used"  and  insert  therein  the 
words:  "shall  be  deposited  into  the  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Administration  and  used 
by  the  Administrator,  as  provided  In  annual 
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appropriation  Acts  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  strike  the  words  "may 
be  retained  and  used"  and  Insert  therein  the 
words:  "shall  be  deposited  Into  the  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Administration  and 
used  by  the  Administrator  as  provided  In 
annual  appropriation  Acts  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,". 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

Page  24,  Inunedlately  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  106(a) 
the  following:  'Prior  to  the  issuing  of  any 
permit  authorizing  the  commencement  of 
construction  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor Demonstration  Plant,  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  shall  find  that  the  oper- 
ation of  this  facility  will  be  In  accord  with 
the  common  defense  and  secvirlty  and  will 
provide  adequate  protection  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public.';" 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA: 

Page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$9,000,- 
000,  Including  $4,000,000  for  grants  for  pilot 
research  and  development  projects  to  dem- 
onstrate a  practical  approach  to  the  trans- 
mission of  technology  required  by  the  range 
of  skills  necessary  for  research  In  and  the 
production  and  utilization  of  coal,  Includ- 
ing extraction,  conversion,  transportation, 
processing,  storage,  transmission,  and  other 
elements  essential  In  increasing  national 
coal  usage". 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "$1, 047,182,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,061,182,000". 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Congressional  Record  of 
May  4,  1976,  page  12371. 
house  bills 

H.R.  13236.  April  13,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcultiU'e  to  as- 
sure that  National  Forest  System  resovQrce 
management  plans  provide  for  multiple 
uses  and  sustained  yield  of  forest  products 
and  services. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  public 
participation  In  the  final  adoption  and 
amendment  of  such  plans. 

Limits  timber  harvesting  contracts  to  10 
years,  unless  the  Secretary  Informs  appro- 
priate Congressional  committees  that  a 
longer  period  Is  required. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  of 
timber  found  on  National  Forest  Service 
lands. 

HJl.  13237.  AprU  13.  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
places Federal  criminal  statutory  provisions 
penalizing  "rape"  and  "carnal  knowledge 
of  females  under  16"  with  provisions  penal- 
izing "sexual  assault."  Designates  guilty  of 
sexual  assault  any  person  who  knowingly 
engages  In  sexual  contact  or  penetration 
of  another  person  without  such  person's 
consent. 

H.R.  13238.  April  13,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganfeation  Act  of  1946  to  deny  Members  of 
Congress  any  increase  in  pay  under  any  law 
passed,  or  plan  or  recommendation  received, 
during  a  Congress  unless  svich  Increase  Is 
to  take  effect  not  earlier  than  the  first  day 
of  the  next  Congress. 

H.R.  13239.  April  13.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
Members  of  Congress,  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  specified  military  and  clvll- 
iau  officei-s  and  employees  to  file  financial 


disclosure  statements  with  the  Comptroller 
General  annually. 

HJR.  13240.  AprU  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 
H.R.  13241.  April  13,  1976,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Reenacts  provisions  relating  to  the 
postal  service  which  were  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 
H.R.  13242.  April  13, 1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
hearing  aids  and  dentures  under  the  Medi- 
care supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  13243.  AprU  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers 
when  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 
Reaffirms  the  authority  of  the  States  to 
regulate  terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service.  Re- 
quires the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  make  specified  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  author- 
izing specialized  carriers. 

H.R.  13244.  AprU  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Provides  that  In  any  legal  action  Initiated  by 
the  Government,  or  In  any  action  Instituted 
by  a  taxpayer  contesting  the  accuracy  of  a 
deficiency  or  claiming  a  refund  of  taxes  paid 
where  the  taxpayer  prevaUs  or  substantially 
prevaUs,  the  Government  shaU  be  liable  for 
the  reimbursement  In  full  of  all  reasonable 
litigation  expenses  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
as  a  consequence  of  legal  defense,  imder  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  13246.  AprU  13,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  new  rules  and  regulations  from 
becoming  effective  imder  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  untU  after  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation with  respect  to  the  eligibility  and 
purchase  requirements  of  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
H.R.  13246.  AprU  13.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Anf^nds  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  extend  by  Biz 
months  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission's study  on  segregation  of  dealer  and 
broker  functions  and  the  study  on  banking. 
H.R.  13247.  AprU  13,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  a  specified 
Federal  building  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
as  the  "Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  BuUding." 

H.R.  13248.  April  13,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Permits  specified  Personnel 
security  investigators  of  the  Defense  Investi- 
gative Service  who  were  on  November  5, 
1977  law  enforcement  officers  employed  In 
the  Naval  Investigative  Service  or  In  the  Air 
Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  to  elect 
to  have  all  service  with  the  Defense  Investi- 
gative Service  considered  as  service  as  law 
enforcement  officers  for  civU  service  retire- 
ment and  pension  purposes. 

H.R.  13249.  AprU  13,  1976.  Ways  and  Means. 
Permits  the  use  of  unemployment  insurance 
funds,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for 
making  payments  to  employers  of  otherwise 
unemployed  individuals  under  State  plans 
requiring  that  the  employer  pay  such  in- 
dividual wages  comparable  to  the  amount 
paid  to  other  individuals  doing  the  same 
work. 

H.R.  13250.  AprU  13,  1976.  District  of 
Columbia.  Declares  that  the  Unite''.  States 
Park  Police  is  continued  as  an  entity  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Stipulates  that  the  members  of  the 
Park  Police  shall  have  aud  perform  the  same 
powers  aud  duties  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Metropolitan  PoUce. 

Places  the  Park  Police  under  the  exclusive 
charge  and  control  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 


Establishes  the  compensation  rate  and  a 
system  of  retirement  and  dlsabUity  benefits. 
Including  survivor  benefits  and  annuities, 
for  members  of  tlie  Park  Police. 

H.R.  13251.  AprU  13,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  to  extend  coastwise  shipping  laws  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  erode  oil, 
residual  fuel  oU.  and  refined  petroleum 
products  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  13252.  AprU  13,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  13263.  April  13, 1976.  Judiciary.  Directs 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  reopen  a  certain  claim. 

H.R.  13254.  AprU  13,  1976.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits a  certain  Individual  to  withdraw  from 
certain   clvU  service   retirement   coverage. 

H.R.  13265.  AprU  13,  1976.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  the  common 
carrier  telecommunications  industry  render- 
ing services  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Grants  additional  authority  to  the 
Federal  CcMnmiuiicatlons  Commission  to  au- 
thorize mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  in  Uie  public  intoest.  Reaffirms  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  Requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  specified 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission 
actions    authorizing    specialized    carriers. 

H.R.  13266.  AprU  14,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  felony 
that  may  l>e  prosecuted  In  a  Federal  court 
and  for  whoever  Is  convicted  by  a  State 
court  of  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  trans- 
ported in,  or  affecting,  interstate  commerce 
during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  13267.  AprU  14,  1976.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  to  provide  that  no  common  carrier  by 
water  subject  to  this  Act  shaU  submit  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  rates  or  charges 
covering  shipments  of  household  goods, 
moving  in  whole  or  in  part  by  water.  In  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
unless  those  rates  or  charges  shall  have  been 
filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
submission. 

H.R.  13268.  April  14  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Inchide 
In  the  Renewable  Resource  Program,  na- 
tional program  recommendations  which  take 
Into   account   specified   policy   objectives. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  provide  for 
public  participation  In  the  formulation  and 
review  of  proposed  land  management  plans 
and  to  promulgate  regiUatlons  for  their  de- 
velopment and  revision. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  and 
use  of  timber  found  on  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  Congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  Presidential  State- 
ment of  Policy  regarding  the  formulation  of 
budget  requests  for  Forest  Servlc  activities. 

HJl.  13259.  AprU  14,  1976.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of 
1950  to  allow  Federal  civU  defense  funds  to 
be  used  by  local  cIvU  defense  agencies  for 
natural  disaster  relief 

H.R.  13260.  AprU  14,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Designates  the  general  medical  and 
surgical  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
located  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  "Robert  O. 
Stephens.  Jr.,  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital." 

H.R.  13261.  Aprtl  14,  1976.  Interstate  and 
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The  Senate  met  it 
called  to  order  by  Ho  a 
a  Senator  from  the 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  th< 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  opered 
prayer: 


O  God  and  Fathtr  of  all  mankind, 
whose  promise  is  tc  bless  that  nation 
whose  people  covenant  to  know  and  do 
Thy  will,  make  knoivn  to  us  what  we 
should  think  and  hour  we  should  live  to 
fulfill  Thy  divine  intention.  May  Thy 
goodness  overrule  ou-  mistakes  and  Thy 


greatness  strengthen 
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H.E.  13262.  April  14,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  farmers  or  farm  operators  from 
the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks  If  the 
farmer  <1)  uses  such  vehicle  primarily  for 
farming  purposes,  and  (2)  is  not  a  corpora- 
tion with  gross  receipts  In  excess  of  $950,000 
or  with  gross  receipts  more  than  60  percent 
of  which  are  from  activities  other  than 
farming. 

HJl.  13263.  April  14,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  Minne- 
sota Valley  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Minne- 
sota. 

HJi.  13264.  AprU  14,  1976.  Education  and 
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Labor,  Repeals  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

HJl.  13265.  April  14,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser^ce.  Amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  create  50  addi- 
tional positions  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, raising  the  total  nimaber  of  positions  to 
300.  Requires  that  not  less  than  125  posi- 
tlon.s  be  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  that  not  less  than  25  be  for  the 
entity  through  which  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  administered. 
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12  noon  and  was 
.  Patrick  J.  Leaht, 
State  of  Vermont. 


Reverend  Edward 
the  following 


our  weakness.  Has- 


ten the  day  when  Tl)y  purposes  are  ex- 
pressed not  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
wise  and  brave  men,  tout  throughout  the 
whole  Nation,  In  Coiigress  and  in  court, 
in  workshop  and  oflSc*.  in  field  and  forest, 
in  the  city  and  in  thfe  country.  Draw  us 
together  In  this  bodjT  in  unity  of  spirit 
and  in  bonds  of  peac^  that  the  words  of 
our  mouths  and  the  work  of  our  minds 
may  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord 
our  strength  and  out  Redeemer.  Amen 


APPOINTMENT   OP 
DENT   PRO 

The  PRESIDINO 
will  please  read  a  cor 
Senate  from  the  Pre 
(Mr.  Eastland), 

The  legislative  clerl 
letter: 

v\ 

PsxsmEN' 
Washingx 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abi 
on  official  duties.  I  ap] 
Lkaht,  a  Senator  from 
to  perform  the  duties 
my  absence. 

Ja 
Pre 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereuj 
as  Acting  President 


|te: 


■CTING   PRESI- 
IMPORE 

CER.  The  clerk 
imunlcatlon  to  the 
lident  pro  tempore 

read  the  following 
.  Senate, 

Pao  TEMPORE, 

I,  B.C.,  May  5. 1976. 

mt  from  the  Senate 
)int  Hon.  Patrick  J. 
le  State  of  Vermont, 
>f  the  Chair  during 

O.  Eastiand, 
e7it  pro  tempore. 

'on  took  the  chah- 
TO  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Ar.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tkat  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day^May  4,  1976.  be  (Lspensed  with. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectl<4n.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   MEE^TNGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  tLat 


.  President,  I  ask 
all  committees 


be  authorized  to  meet  until  1  p.m.  or  the 
end  of  the  morning  business,  whichever 
comes  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OP        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  tios.  703 
and  733. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NUCLEAR  REGULA- 
TORY COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3107)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  1,  strike  "$249,430,000"  and 
insert  "»274,300.000"; 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  period,  insert 
"Funds  may  be  obligated  for  purposes  stated 
in  this  section  only  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts."; 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  Une  16.  Insert 
the  following:      « 

ASCEintMEirrs  to  pkior  teak  act 
Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  I  of  Public  Law  94-79  is 
amended  by  adding  section  102  to  read  as 
follows:  "Moneys  received  by  the  Commission 
for  the  cooperative  nuclear  research  program 
may  be  retained  and  used  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  that  program,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VS.C.  484) ,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Funds 
may  be  obligated  for  purposes  stated  in  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts.". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  94-79  is 
amended  by  adding  the  phrase  "and  shall  re- 
main available  untU  expended"  after  the 
words  "September  30, 1976". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  306  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  for 


salaries  and  expenses,  $274,300,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  102.  Moneys  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  cooperative  nuclear  safety  re- 
search programs  may  be  retained  and  used 
for  salaries  and  expenses  associated  with 
those  programs,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  484).  and  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended.  Funds  may  be  obligated  lor 
purposes  stated  In  this  secUon  only  to  the 
extent  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  103.  Transfer  of  sums  from  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  made  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation 
to  which  transferred. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRIOR  TEAR  ACT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  I  of  Public  Law  94-79 
la  amended  by  adding  section  102  to  read  as 
follows:  "Moneys  received  by  the  Commission 
for  the  cooperative  nuclear  research  program 
may  b«  retained  and  xised  for  salaries  and 
expenses  associated  with  that  program,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VB.C.  484) ,  and 
shaU  remain  available  until  expended.  Funds 
may  b«  obligated  for  purposes  stated  in  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts.". 

(b)  Section  101  cf  Public  Law  84-79  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  phrase  "and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended"  after  the 
words  "September  30,  1976". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STATUE  OP  BERNARDO  DE 
GALVEZ 

The  bUl  (S.  3031)  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez 
on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  select  an  ap- 
propriate Bite  for  the  location  of  a  statue, 
including  pedestal  therefor,  of  Bernardo  de 
Qalvez,  a  gift  of  Uie  Oovemment  of  Spain 
in  recognition  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America  and  as 
a  token  of  the  friendship  that  exists  between 
the  people  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Such>fitatute  shall  be  erected 
on  grounds  now  own^  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Dlstrlbt  of  Columbia  if  (1) 
the  choice  of  the  site  and  the  design  of  the 
statue  is  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  (2)  the  erection  of  the  statue 
Is  begim  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
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the  enactment  of  thte  Act.  The  erection  of 
the  statue  and  proipter  landscape  treatment 
of  the  site.  Including  walks,  shaU  be  without 
expense  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
except  for  necessary  maintenance  after  com- 
pletion.   

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
seek  recognition? 


REVENUE  SHARING:   WHEN  WILL 
CONGRESS  ACT? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  has  passed  since  President 
Ford  urged  Congress  to  extend  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program.  That  leg- 
islation was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  May  1,  1975,  as  S.  1625  and  In  the 
House  1  day  earlier  as  H.R.  6558.  Vari- 
ous other  measures  to  renew  revenue 
sharing  also  were  proposed  last  spring. 

Despite  the  urgent  need.  Congress  has 
done  virtually  nothing.  In  the  House 
there  has  been  a  tiny  bit  of  movement. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  been 
marking  up  a  renewal  bill,  but  there  Is 
no  firm  Indication  as  to  when  It  will  be 
reported  by  the  full  committee.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  expected  to  act  until  after  a 
bill  is  passed  by  the  House. 

While  Congress  has  been  almost  ignor- 
ing revenue  sharing,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments {^ross  the  Nation  have  been 
In  a  quanokry — ^whlch  pushes  some  of 
them  closer^ajid  closer  to  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster. 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  to 
manage  our  cities,  big  and  small,  siznply 
do  not  know  at  this  point  whether  they 
can  continue  to  count  on  thislgagortant 
fiscal  assistance.  The  e7siaVitteptOgx0Jn. 
expires  in  December.  But  States  and  lo- 
calities that  have  fiscal  years  beginning 
in  July  have  already  been  required  to 
finalize  their  fiscal  year  1977  budgets. 
Some  have  guessed,  in  formulating  their 
budgets,  that  they  will  receive  only  half 
a  year  of  revenue  sharing  payments; 
others  have  climbed  out  on  a  limb  and 
assumed  in  their  budgets  that  reve- 
nue sharing  will  be  extended  beyond 
December. 

The  imcertalnties  caused  by  this  situ- 
ation create  serious  problems.  Some  small 
jurisdictions  count  on  revenue  siiarlng 
to  fund  up  to  20  percent  of  their  budg- 
ets. Large  cities  and  States  have  millions 
of  dollars  at  stake. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  for  example,  does 
not  know  whether  the  $40  million  it  has 
received  each  year  in  revenue  sharing 
will  continue  to  be  available. 

This  state  of  affairs — the  failure  of 
Congress  for  an  entire  year  to  act  on 
this  vital  legislation — Is  inexcusable. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program  in  the  past  has 
been  the  fact  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  aware  in  advance  of  the 
level  of  f imding  they  were  to  receive  from 
year  to  year.  As  a  result,  there  was  the 
opportunity  to  plan  wisely  for  use  of  the 
money. 

But  now  Congress  is  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  this  Nation,  leaving  not  only 


the  future  of  the  program— -but  also  the 
welfare  of  millions  of  Americans — seri- 
ously in  doubt.  They  need  to  know  now 
whether  the  program  will  end  or  will 
be  extended. 

I  cannot  understand  this  foot-drag- 
ging. I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
would — ^If  given  a  chance  to  vote— agree 
with  me  that  revenue  sharing  has  been 
a  success.  It  should  be  extended  under  its 
present  broad  guidelines,  as  proposed  by 
President  Ford  a  year  ago. 

Since  general  revenue  sharing  was  en- 
acted in  October  1972,  more  than  $23  bil- 
lion has  been  made  available  to  States 
and  loctd  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  fimds  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  viability  of  our  federal 
system  of  government,  a  system  built  <hi 
the  shared  exercise  of  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities. A  strong  working  partnership 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments Is  necessary  if  our  Republic  Is 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

Revenue  sharing  has  contributed  to  a 
revitaUzation  of  our  federal  system  by 
returning  more  resources  to  the  govern- 
ments closest  to  the  people,  where  there 
is  a  clearer  perception  of  the  needs  of 
citizens.  Simply  put,  some  tasks  are  bet- 
ter performed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— a  fact  the  framers  of  our  consti- 
tutional system  wisely  recognized. 

Revenue  shtu-Ing  has  placed  funds 
where  needs  exist.  It  has  given  significant 
assistance  to  our  hard-pressed  center 
cities.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  the  city  of  Detroit  in  1974  re- 
ceived $27.79  In  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  each  of  its  citizens.  By  contrast,  the 
wealthy  suburb  of  Grosse  Polnte  Farms 
received  $3.83  per  capita. 

Likewise,  the  program  has  aided  low- 
income  States  more  than  wealthier  ones. 
A  1972  study  foimd  that  governments  in 
Mississippi  received  $39.90  per  capita  as 
compared  with  $28.05  for  California. 

Ttie  program  has  been  free  of  much  of 
the  costly,  often  counterproductive,  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  associated  with  most 
categorical  grant  programs.  Small  and 
rural  communities,  which  often  ben^t 
little  from  other  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, have  participated  in  revenue 
sharing  without  the  need  to  engage  in 
highly  expensive  "grantsmanship"  cran- 
petition  with  other  communities — other 
communities  which  often  are  equally  de- 
serving. 

Revenue  sharing  fimds  have  helped 
States  and  communities  maintain  vital 
public  services  and  stabilize  crushing  tax 
burdens — particularly  real  property  and 
sales  taxes  that  fall  hardest  on  blue-col- 
lar workers  and  the  elderly. 

With  shared  revenues.  State  govern- 
ments and  almost  39,000  units  of  local 
government  have  been  able  to  meet  many 
urgent  needs.  Improved  education,  better 
police  and  fire  protection,  more  exten- 
sive emergency  health  and  accident  as- 
sistance, and  expanded  local  transporta- 
tion systems  have  all  resulted  from  the 
availability  of  shared  revenues. 

If  revenue  sharing  payments  were  cut 
back  or  cut  off,  the  impact  on  State  and 
local  governments  would  be  severe  and 
our  efforts  to  assure  economic  recovery 
would  be  dealt  a  serious  Mow.  Govern- 


ments would  be  forced  either  to  cut  back 
further  on  services  and  pubUc  employ- 
ment or  to  Increase  taxes  and  borrowing. 

Every  day  we  dday  in  renewing  the 
goieral  revenue  shsiring  program  in- 
creases the  risk  of  future  derivation  and 
suffering  by  those  who  have  entrusted 
this  Nation  to  our  care. 

It  is  past  time  for  Congress  to  quit 
dallying  on  revenue  sharing.  Let  us  get 
about  the  business  of  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  at- 
tached to  statements  therein. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HgJis) . 

Mr.  HEUA3.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


WISE  COUNSEL  PROM  EDWIN  GILL— 
A  DISTmaUISHED  TAR  HEEL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  received  a  copy  of  an  exceedingly 
sensible  letter  written  by  one  of  North 
Carolina's  i^est  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants,  the  Honorable  Edwin 
Gill,  State  treasurer. 

I  greatly  respect  Edwin  Gill's  judgment 
in  fiscal  matters — particularly  those  af- 
fecting the  proper  fiscal  management  of 
State  governments.  He  believes  in  local 
responsibility,  in  sound  management, 
and  fiscal  Integrity. 

Almost  constantly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seeks  to  put  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  States  wishing  to  follow  the  path 
of  prudent,  econcHnical  government.  Such 
is  the  case  with  a  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  HJl.  12774.  This  is  a  bill 
which  would  allow  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  issue  taxable  financial  obli- 
gations, the  interest  on  which  would  be 
included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
buyer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  then  be  required  to  pay  a  percent- 
age of  the  yield  on  each  obligation  made 
taxable. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  disrupt  bond  markets 
tremendously,  driving  capital  out  of 
those  markets  and  increasing  the  net 
cost  of  local  financing. 

This  arrangement  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  up  to  its  ears  in  the 
business  of  local  debt  financing.  That 
involvement,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will 
rise  tomorrow,  will  bring  more  and  more 
Federal  controls  on  the  uses  of  that  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  never 
endorsed  such  a  radical  change  in  oui* 
Tax  Code,  and  in  1969,  the  committee 
considered  a  House-passed  bill  similar  to 
HJl.  12774.  and  voted  against  sending  it 
to  the  full  Senate.  I  certainly  hope  in  the 
course  of  its  deliberations  on  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Finance  tills  year,  will  not 
recommend  this  leglsla  ion  to  the  Senate. 

North  Carolina's  Sts  te  treasiirer,  Ed- 
win Gill,  has  outlined  ijhe  situation  from 
the  perspective  of  a  mijn  who  must  work 
with  the  bond  market  »nd  see  that  State 
finances  are  in  order.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  to  Al  Ullmah. 
the  distinguished  chair  man  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Coim  nittee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  1 1me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print  ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statk  or  North  <  Iaxolina, 

DSPASTMENT  OF  Tl  \S  TBKASTTREB, 

Raleigh,  A  C,  April  27, 1976. 
Re:  H.R.  12774. 
Hon.  Al  Ullmaw, 

Chairman,  US.  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Congreis  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  iD.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Ullman:  As  ^easurer  of  North 
Carolina  and  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Government  Commission,  I  wlBh  to 
express  my  opposition  U   the  above  bill. 

This  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  will  serve 
to  destroy  the  hard-earned  credit  of  the 
state  and  local  governmeats  throughout  the 
nation.  The  provision  allowing  for  the  tax- 
able bond  option  compoii  nds  the  destructive 
nature  of  this  legislation  In  that  It  would 
place  the  state  and  local  governments  under 
heavy  obligation  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment In  connection  ^slth  their  financing. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  uere  entering  a  pe- 
riod in  which  there  woul< ,  be  an  Independent 
partnership  among  the  federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  Such  a  partnership  be- 
comes a  mirage  If  the  'ederal  government 
assumes  this  dominant  -ole  In  government 
financing.  You  will  recall  that  In  1069  and 
again  In  1973  attempts  irere  made  to  repeal 
the  exemption  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds.  Although  :he  proposed  legis- 
lation was  defeated  In  ei.ch  case,  the  threat 
of  such  legislation  had  a  very  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  bond  mirket  for  state  and 
local  securities. 

The  legislation  now  prtposed.  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  tend  to  chill  ttie  initiative  of  state 
and  local  governments,  e|Bpeclally  those  that 


have  made  a  determined 


Improve  their  fiscal  polUles. 

I  hope  very  much  tliat  after  due  con- 
sideration the  House  vsLll   reject  this  leg- 
islation as  contrary  to 
of  our  country. 

It  is  Important  that 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  ;  possible  for  as  long 
as  It  is  pending.  It  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  tbe  state  aqd  municipal  bond 
market. 

With  kindest  regards,  T\i 
Cordially  yours. 


the  great  tradition 
this  legislation  be 


State  Treasurer  and 


of  Local  Govemp  ent 


GNmc 


ORDER  FOR  RECO 
ATOR  CULVER 
MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 


PREi  JIDENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 
Inquire  of  the  desk 
been  allowed  special 
row? 

The  ACTING 
pore.   Senator 

GOI.DWATER. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
unanimous  consent 
two,  the  Senator  fr 
VER)  and  the  Senator 
speaking,   each  be 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Proxj  ire 


^[r 


effort  to  refine  and 


am 


Edwin  Gn.L, 

ex  offlcio  Director 


ON  OF  SEN- 
AND     SENATOR 


Mr 


President,  may  I 

wtiat  Senators  have 

orders  for  tomor- 


pro  tem- 
and  Senator 


President,  I  ask 

that  following  those 

oil  Iowa  (Mr.  CuL- 

1  rom  Montana,  now 

allowed  to  proceed 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  MA- 
GRUDER  OP  PIEDMONT  AVIATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  testimony  today  of  Mr. 
William  Magruder,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Piedmont  Aviation,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation. Research  and  Development, 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Mb.  W.  M.  Magbudbk 
I.  introduction 

Bi£r.  Chairman,  I  am  most  pleased  with 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
committee on  aviation  and  transportation 
R&D  for  a  single  reason — it  offers  great  en- 
couragement to  those  of  us  who  have  devoted 
our  professional  lives  to  this  outstanding 
U.  S.  Industry  that  our  elected  officials  are 
probing  this  indtistry  in  order  to  find  out 
what  role  our  government  can  and  should 
play;  and  Just  as  significantly,  what  govern- 
ment should  not  do.  To  assist  your  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  objective,  I  shall 
address  two  issues:  first,  the  Industry  view- 
point of  our  situation  today,  a  little  about 
how  we  got  to  this  point  and  where  I  think 
we  could  be  headed;  and,  secondly,  some 
economic  and  Institutional  issues  related  to 
how  the  U.  S.  Government  can  play  a  success- 
ful role  in  aviation  R&D.  All  of  this,  from 
my  background  of  15  years  as  a  member  of 
the  aerospace  manufacturing  Industry  as  a 
designer,  program  manager,  test  pilot  and 
engineer,  14  years  as  a  government  oSlclal  In- 
volved in  testing/program  management  and 
evaluation,  and  as  a  special  consultant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  as  an  executive  of  a 
regional  airline.  Piedmont  Aviation,  serving 
major  and  small  cities  east  of  Chicago  and 
Memphis. 

II.  MY  OBSERVATIONS  OP  THE  INDUSTRY  VIEW- 
POINT BKOAROING   AXEONAUnCAL  K.   *  D. 

(a)  National  goals  are  essential  for  the 
focusing  of  governmental  and  public  atten- 
tion and  effort.  There  Is  no  lack  of  stated 
goals  In  aeronautics  In  the  U.  S.  Congress 
from  the  appropriate  committees  and  sub- 
committees going  back  to  World  War  n.  But, 
today,  among  congressional  leaders  and  the 
administration,  within  the  U.  S.  communica- 
tion system  and  among  the  public  Institu- 
tions, there  is  no  clear  mandate,  support  or 
goal.  More  Importantly,  there  Is  very  little 
imderstandlng  of  the  three  most  Important 
ingredients  necessary  for  this  kind  of  sup- 
port. There  is  no  clear  awareness  of: 

How  our  aeronautical  system  got  to  its 
present  state  of  world-wide  preeminence. 

What  the  public  and  national  benefits  of 
this  industry  are,  and  could  be. 

What  the  proper  Justifications  for  govern- 
mental support  of  Aeronautical  R  &  D  In  our 
Federal  system  are. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  discern  why  a  clear  and 
cogent  national  aviation  goal  Is  missing  from 
today's  dialog  In  our  Nation's  Capital; 
aviation  is  hardly  a  popular  subject  in  the 
national  communication  system.  In  1971, 
during  my  assignment  to  the  White  House 
staff,  I  attempted  to  canvass  tbe  Congress 
about  their  national  priorities.  Using  about 
a  50^0  response,  here  is  what  I  found  to  be 
the  1972  election  year  congressional  priorities 
(not  Including  defense) : 

Priority  No.: 

1.  Employment. 

2.  Health  care. 

3.  Environment. 

4.  Education. 


6.  Law  enforcement. 

6.  Urban  transit. 

7.  Conservatk)n  of  natural  resources. 

8.  Community  development. 

9.  Productivity. 

10.  Trade. 

Today  I  would  expect  that  we  would  add 
energy  at  least  to  this  list,  but  only  indi- 
rectly does  aviation  impact  upon  productiv- 
ity, trade  and  employment.  The  reasons  for 
the  absence  of  such  a  critical  Industry  from 
the  top  10  Is  not  dURcult  to  understand;  In 
fact,  it  was  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  1970 
national  goals  report  preamble  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Moynlban.  In  essence.  Dr.  Moynlhan  pointed 
out  national  goals  are  avoided  by  elected 
leaders,  unless  they  are  very  popular  issues, 
because  they  too  quickly  become  standards 
by  which  ix)jlUcaiperformance  Is  measured. 
Even  If  thecg^lsSre  attained,  they  are  at- 
tained too  late  or  ati  too  great  a  cost  when 
perceived  in  the  public  eyes.  Therefore,  they 
are  avoided.  Now,  In  the  case  of  an  unpopular 
issue,  which  aviation  certainly  is  these  days, 
ERQO,  SST's  cause  cancer,  C-5'8,  TFX's, 
Lockheed  loan,  overseas  payoffs,  election 
funds,  etc.,  etc.  The  establishment  of  a  pop- 
ular mandate  to  support  this  industry  be- 
comes quite  a  monumental  task.  Our  public 
relations  has  been  terrible  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. Nonetheleso,  we  need  a  national  goal; 
we  need  to  be  evaluated  fairly  and  openly 
based  upon  the  balance  of  good  things  we 
provide  the  Nation  and  the  world  so  that 
these  contributions  to  our  society  are  not 
lost  In  the  minute  examination  of  the  few 
warts  that  we,  and  all  other  institutiona,  ex- 
hibit In  our  failures  to  reach  perfection. 

Recently,  at  the  annual  American  Institute 
of  Astronautics  and  Aeronautics,  I  was  asked 
to  develop  a  national  aviation  goal.  Here 
Is  what  I  offered  to  that  outstanding  organi- 
zation: 

"To  provide  low-cost,  economic,  safe,  quiet 
and  clean  transportation  of  people  and  goods 
readily  convenient  to  all  destinations  within 
or  without  the  continental  U.S.  that  have 
a  clear  need,  and  to  provide  augmentation 
for  our  military  airlift  system." 

The  benefits  of  this  goal  could  also  be 
stated  as: 

"So  as  to  encourage  the  communications 
and  commerce  of  our  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  and  the  world  and  then  realize 
the  benefits  of  this  communication  and  com- 
merce In  conditions  that  promote  peace,  a 
healthy  society  and  a  strong  U.S.  economy 
able  to  compete  In  the  world." 

(b)  Current  situation  of  the  civil  aviation 
industry — Sometimes  the  clarity  of  an  ob- 
servation of  what  Is  currently  going  on  can 
be  enhanced  by  a  quick  glance  back  over 
one's  shotilder.  Let  me  glance  back  five  years 
to  1971  when  our  Congress  abandoned  the 
SST  experiment,  an  act  which  made  the 
aviation  and  financial  communities  sit  bolt 
upright  and  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
Something  which  "could  never  happen"  had 
just  occurred.  Here  Is  what  was  clearly  stated 
to  me  by  most  of  the  aviation  Industry  lead- 
ers and  their  major  lenders  in  early  1971, 
when  I  surveyed  the  situation  at  the  request 
of  President  Nixon: 

Airline  earnings  had  so  diminished  since 
the  peak  profit  years  of  1966  and  1967  that 
they  were  delaying  acceptance  of  their  op- 
tions for  new  wldebody  airplanes  even 
though  the  lower  operating  costs  of  the  new 
airplane  and  their  decreased  noise  and  fuel 
consumption  were  needed. 

Capital  costs  of  new  equipment  and  the 
"profit  squeeze"  for  airlines  were  so  severe 
that  no  new  U.S.  programs  were  likely  to 
be  financed  for  some  time  unless  the  Federal 
Government  stepped  In  to  help. 

Foreign  competition  from  British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  German  models  existed  in  three 
markets  where  the  U.S.  was  now  excluded: 

SST's — Concorde  and   Concordskl. 

Tvrtn  wide-body — ^A-300. 

Short-range  Jets — F-28  and  vrW-614. 
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vs.  manufacturers  were  excluded  from 
Joint  clvU  programs  by  antl-triist  statute* 
but  Joint  overseas  ventures  were  not  ex- 
cluded; therefore,  our  manufacturers  were 
heading  overseas  for  capital: 
G.E.-Snecma  talks  for  10  ton  engine. 
Boeing-Italy — 7x7  talks. 

P&W-MTW  and  Rolls-Royce — Talks  for  10 
ton  engine. 

Boeing-USSR — Talks  for  an  aviation  com- 
munity to  be  built  in  Biissla. 

Capital  costs  of  new  programs  for  major 
civil  transports  were  In  the  $1  to  $2  billion 
range  and  for  SST's  up  to  $5  bUllon,  or  two 
to  five  times  tbe  net  worth  of  the  manufac- 
turers with  the  i>ayback  period  from  start  to 
breakeven  exceeding  10  years.  No  capital 
availability  was  foreseen  by  the  lenders  con- 
sidering two  factors : 

Lack  of  government  support  for  airlines  as 
evidenced  by  poor  cab  support  reflected  in 
alrime  earnings. 

Lack  of  government  support  for  manufac- 
turers as  evidenced  by  the  SST  decision. 

The  past  historical  flow  of  technology 
from  major  military  bomber  and  transport 
projects  was  no  longer  as  direct  nor  well 
timed  to  aid  major  clvU  transport  projects. 
The  Radcap  project  (research  and  develop- 
ment contributions  to  aviation  programs, 
29  February  1972)  prepared  by  DOD,  DOT 
and  NASA,  verified  these  1971  observations. 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  these  1971 
projections  will  show  that  they  were  con- 
servative. Things  got  a  lot  worse  than  the 
Industry  leaders  of  1971  predicted: 

Airlines  total  system  profits  from  1970 
through  1976  have  totalled  a  miserable  $510 
million  for  all  U.S.  certificated  carriers  com- 
pared to  the  cab  12%  ROI  standard  of  M-S 
billion— a  $4.3  billion  shortfaU. 

Not  one  single  "new"  UB.  civil  project  has 
been  imdertaken  since  1971.  Only  the  short- 
ened Boeing  747-SP  has  actually  been  deliv- 
ered as  a  "new"  design.  Lockheed  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas have  likewise  limited  tbelr 
"new"  design  efforta  to  derivatives  of  cur- 
rent models — neither  with  any  success  In 
tl^  sales  area. 

Foreign  subsidized  competition  has  actu- 
ally expanded; 

The  Concorde  Is  In  service. 

The  Concordskl  TU-144  ]a  In  limited 
service. 

The  A-300  Is  In  service  and  Is  outselling 
U.S.wlde-body  Jets  overseas. 

The  F-28  Is  In  service. 

The  VFW-614  Is  In  service. 

The  Canadian  DHC-7  8TOL  short-haul 
transport  goes  Into  service  next  year. 

The  Russian  YAK-40  Is  being  offered  at 
$1.8  million  <30  seats)  through  a  Canadian 
outlet.  German  and  Italian  commuter  lines 
are  actually  operating  this  Russian  trans- 
port. 

The  Joint  overseas  projects  have  become  a 
fact  and  are  expanding  each  year: 

G.E.  and  SNECMA  are  in  production  for 
a  10  ton  Jet  engine. 

P&W  MTU  and  HoUs  Royce  are  also  pro- 
ducing a  10  ton  engine. 

Boeing,  Italy  and  Japan  are  under  con- 
tract for  the  B-7X7  family  of  airplanes. 

Debaviland  of  Canada  has  purchased  the 
lear  Jet  600  featuring  the  U.S.  Invented 
super  critical  wing  to  be  built  In  Canada. 

The  RADCAP  investlgaUon  verified  the  re- 
stricted flow  of  military  program  benefits 
Into  civil  aviation  when  published  In  Febru- 
ary, 1972. 

The  Insurance  companies  have,  for  the 
first  time,  "red  lined"  the  airlines  for  new 
equipment.  Airlines  are  being  forced  to  lease 
new  equipment. 

Airline  stocks  are  at  all  time  lows,  drying 
up  the  equity  market. 

Fuel  prices  have  skyiw;keted  to  three  times 
the  1971  values,  adding  $2  billion  per  year 
to  U.S.  airline  system  costs. 

The    1976    recession,    greatest    since   the 
1C30S,  stunted  revenue  and  profit  growths 
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and  severely  ciirtalled  purchase  of  new 
equipment  from  UJ3.  manufacturers. 

The  1976  election  year  fever  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  for  "regulatory  reform"  could  not 
have  developed  at  a  worse  time,  fully  erod- 
ing lender  confidence  and  adding  the  great- 
est uncertainty  to  this  Industry  since  tiie 
original  CAB  Act  was  written  m  tbe  1980's. 

Now,  In  spite  of  aU  that  bad  news,  we  In 
the  Industry  see  many  silver  linings  to  the 
clouds.  For  example. 

Air  traffic  Is  projected  to  grow  at  from  S 
to  8%  annually  while  most  other  passenger 
transportation  modes  will  slacken  or  grow  at 
less  robust  levels. 

The  world-wide  new  air  transport  market 
through  1990  lockks  to  be  over  $70  blUlon.  or 
more  than  all  the  history  of  civU  air  trans- 
port to  date. 

These  two  statistics  are  more  than  enough 
reason  for  not  being  downhearted;  also  good 
reason  for  doing  Just  what  this  committee 
Is  trying  to  do — investigate,  understand,  pre- 
pare and  then  to  act.  Notice  that  almost  all 
of  the  Indvistry's  major  problems  are  exter- 
nal to  the  Industry — an  exogenous  function, 
to  use  a  favorite  term  of  the  economists;  one 
irtilcb  often  signifies  Justification  for  Federal 
assistance. 

m.  SOME  POUCY  XSSDKS 

(a)  JusHfictfHon  for  Oovemment  sup- 
port.— ^The  business  oommxmlty  T'ews  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  as 
a  business  expense  and  they  recover  these 
costs  from  their  sales.  The  Independent  re- 
search and  development  costs  and  bid  and 
proposal  costs  for  Qoremment  programe  are 
likewise  treated  as  normal,  recoverable  busi- 
ness expenses,  as  they  should  be. 

In  the  administration's  1971-1973  overall 
evaluation  of  Federal  R&D,  with  which  I 
was  associated  while  on  the  White  House 
staff  from  1971  to  1978,  I  attempted  to  bet- 
ter define  the  Justification  for  Government 
Investment  In  research  and  development. 

I  found  that  the  in-dept  economic  analysis 
of  this  Justification,  while  not  voluminous, 
did  exist.  For  example: 

(a)  The  economic  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary, 1972  said,  nt  Is  widely  agreed  that  the 
group  of  activities  called  research  and  de- 
velopment plays  a  central  role  tn  our  econ- 
omy. It  has  led  to  new  products  and  in- 
dustries; and  It  can  contribute  tn  Important 
ways  *5  solving  today's  complex  economic 
and  social  problems.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  R&D 
activities  will  help  determine  tomorrow's 
comparative  cost  conditions  and  the  patterns 
of  world  trade." 

(b)  Business  economics,  September,  1971. 
"TTie  Productivity  Slowdown"  by  John  W. 
Kendrlck,  professor  of  economics,  the  George 
Washington  University.  "If  productivity  had 
continued  to  rise  at  Its  average  rate  after 
196(5,  the  GNP  In  1970  woidd  have  been  $60 
blUlon  higher  than  It  was.  Instead,  the  loss 
In  GNP  from  1969  through  1970,  because  of 
the  productivity  slowdown,  was  close  to  $120 
blUlon.  This  stmi  could  have  made  a  big 
contribution  toward  reversing  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment,  financing  the  in- 
come maintenance  program  to  overcome 
poverty;  and,  still  had  enough  left  over  ot 
finance  the  SST  development!  ....  All  avail- 
able evidence  Indicates  that  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  an  Important  contribution  to 
economic  growth  and  productivity." 

(c)  National  Science  Foundation,  "A  Re- 
view of  the  Relationship  Between  R&D  and 
Economic  Growth/Productivity,"  February, 
1971.  "Research  to  date  seeking  to  measure 
the  relationship  points  In  a  single  direc- 
tion— the  contribution  of  R&D  to  economic 
growth/productivity  is  positive,  significant 
and  high." 

While  this  support  may  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  at  u  decision  making  level, 
there  stlJI  remains  the  problem  oC  providing 
[q)eclflcs  for  guidelines  regarding  what  con- 


ditions Justify  government  InTdvanent.  To 
this  end.  I  prevailed  upon  tb»  President's 
council  of  economic  advlaon  tn  1973  to  de- 
velop and  torvard  to  me  these  gulddlnes. 
Here  Is  what  we  developed  as  criteria  for 
government  svtpport: 

(a)  When  the  welfare  of  aU  citizens  of  the 
U.S.  Is  affected  and  no  one  segment  of  the 
society  can  provide  the  right  type  of  service. 
An  example  Is  our  national  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

(b)  When  InstltuUonal  restrictions,  such 
as  anti-trust  laws,  result  In  a  clear  impedi- 
ment and  government  action  Is  required  to 
reduce  friction  or  barriers.  Examples  are 
FHA  mortgages.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  SX.C..  which  requires 
total  disclosure  of  rtievant  facts  of  a  firm 
Issuing  public  secvultlee. 

(c)  When  externalities  occur  which  are 
beyond  an  Individual  firm's  control,  such  as 
the  fuel  emtMTgo  or  the  transition  from 
peace  to  war  and  vice-versa. 

(d)  It  Is  the  position  of  the  government 
that  a  aurplus  In  the  balance  of  trade  ac- 
count Is  necessary  now  and  for  f utiire  years 
if  the  United  States  Is  to  finance  Ite  aid 
program  to  other  nations  and  to  meet  its 
world  commitments  without  further  In- 
creases In  lU  short-term  obligations  to  offi- 
cial fore^gnan.  Tbe  government  has,  through 
the  Domeetic  IntenuUlooal  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (DISC)  made  available  to  exporters 
somewhat  motre  favorable  tax  treatment,  and 
tlM  Sxport/Import  Bank  has  increa.sed  Its  fi- 
nancing faculties.  Oenerally,  however,  the 
government  opposes  direct  or  indirect  sub- 
sidles  to  specific  indiistries  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  It  is  unwise  to  distort  the  national 
economy  to  change  the  t^ade  balance. 

<2)  It  Is  dllBcult  to  Identify  the  specific 
industries  wtUdi  should  be  subsidized. 

(b)  Aemnautieal  jmatlfleation  for  a<nem- 
ment  su§yport — In  tbe  wake  of  tbe  congres- 
sional vote  against  tbe  eST  in  1970-1971  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  wise  to  ask  avtatlon  ex- 
perts In  the  industry,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, a  single  question.  "Bow  did  our  aero- 
space Industry  grow  to  a  position  of  world- 
wide preeminence?"  None  could  answer  this 
in  Bufflclent  detail  to  offer  guidance  regard- 
ing Oovemment  support.  On  September  9, 
1971.  I  initiated  studies  with  the  IX>D.  s\ip- 
ported  by  DOT  and  NASA,  the  results  of 
which  became  known  as  RADCAP  (B&D  Con- 
trlbutUxx  to  Avlatton  Progress) ,  publtsbed  by 
tbe  DOD  In  August,  1972.  This  U  what  tbls 
Intense  inveetlgatlon  of  tbe  ara?anantlcal  in- 
dustry Binee  19S5  said: 

"Oovemment  sponscwshlp.  primarily  mill- 
taiy,  bas  provided  moet  of  tbe  significant 
technologlcai  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  US.  aviation. 

Early  mllltBry  application  of  technological 
advances  in  aocomplishmg  the  defense  mis- 
sion has  provided  the  basis  for  this  accept- 
ance and  use  In  civil  aviatlou. 

Other  bonus  effects,  or  spin-off  benefits,  of 
military  aeronautical  R&D  have  been  ex- 
tensive, includmg  manufacturing  technology 
and  techniques,  production  methods,  tool- 
ing, and  plant  and  test  facilities. 

Tbe  military  aeronautical  R&D  program. 
In  support  of  defense  objectives,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  substantial. 

With  tbe  possible  e-xceptlons  in  the  area 
of  large,  long-range  transonic  and  super- 
sonic cruising  aircraft,  the  research  and 
technology  generated  by  tbe  military  R&D 
program  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
civil  aviation  application,  essentially  as  In 
tbe  past. 

The  benefits  occurring  to  civil  aviation 
from  tbe  military  sponsored  development  and 
production  base,  however,  have  decreased 
in  both  reliance  and  importance. 

In  short-haul  transportation,  the  down- 
ward trend  in  tbe  hardware  transfer  process 
sbooild  reverse,  and  relevancy  should  begin 
to  Improve. 

In  long-haul  transportation,  little  change 
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to  the  current  "low  to  q  oderate"  relevancy 
status  to  forecast.'* 

Notice  tliat  mucb  of  tl  e  foundation  for  a 
•planned"  mlUtur-clTll  partnenhlp  to  al- 
ready In  place  and  either  being  tested,  de- 
veloped or  about  to  be  eiaced  Into  project 
statxis.  For  example: 

The  USAF  advanced  m(  dlum  STOL  trans- 
port projects,  Boeing  YC-14  and  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas YC-15  evil  STOL  technol- 
ogy for  a  commercial  program  In  the  1980'b, 
If  and  when  we  can  pu  I  together  the  air 
traffic  system,  airports,  Inauclng,  etc.  for 
such  such  a  downtown-to  -downtown  system. 

The  Navy's  advanced  carry-on-deck  lo- 
gistic transport  project  co  uld  produce  a  low- 
cost,  quiet,  clean  and  efflc  lent  short-haul  Jet 
transport  for  small  city  8(  rvlce  In  the  1980's, 
replacing  our  already  sbsolete  propeller 
fleet. 

The  B-1  development  program  could  be 
the  proving  ground  for  a  ivanced  dual  cycle 
engines  which  will  make  s  truly  efficient  and 
economic  supersonic  tran  sport  a  practicable 
reality. 

(c)  Do  the  accepted  crll  eria  apply  to  aero- 
nautics and  how  can  thuy  be  Improved? — 
Indeed  they  do  and  they  can  be  improved, 
probably  by  this  committie's  activities.  Look 
at  the  ctirrent  applicatloi^: 

Aerospace  Is  probably  the  single  largest 
contributor  to  the  natlonkl  defense. 

Almost  all  of  the  Indtistry  problems  today 
emlnate  from  "ejrtemalitles"  which  are  be- 
yond individual  firms'  or 'even  the  total  in- 
diistry's  control;  e.g.,  fuel  embargo,  foreign 
subsidized  competition,  ihflation,  recession, 
cab  fares  and  routes  poliiles.  State  Depart- 
ment Involvement  In  International  air  trans- 
port decisions,  etc.  ] 

For  the  past  decade,  the  aerospace  foreign 
sales  have  been  the  dinerence  between  a 
positive  and  a  negative  bilance  of  trade. 

With  respect  to  this  la^t  item,  ova  trade 
balance,  often  maligned  4ut  seldom  under- 
stood, let  me  offer  this  anfccdote.  During  the 
great  SST  debate,  I  offered  the  following  tes- 
timony in  defense  of  the  U.S.  obligation  to 
have  a  favorable  trade  balbnce.  First,  not  all 
nations  can  have  a  positive  trade  balance 
since  in  the  sum  it  must  equal  zero.  Second, 
the  U.S.  has  made  commitments  to  help 
the  under-developed  nations  and  people  of 
the  free  world,  and  need  a  positive  trade  bal- 
ance to  do  this.  I  was  ndt  allowed,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  in  1971,  to  mention  that  the 
end  result  of  a  stistained  Negative  trade  bal- 
ance could  be  a  dollar  de^uation.  One  year 
after  that  testimony,  the  tt7.S.  had  devalued 
the  dollar  twice  and  the  iiltemational  mone- 
tary system  was  in  its  m<jst  unstable  status 
since  1932.  We  discovered,  :with  a  shock,  that 
everything  we  bought  oterseas  cost  a  lot 
more  in  dollars.  Trade  balance  also  helps  to 
meet  our  International  nlUitary  obligations 
and  no  single  industry  cai  match  aerospace 
for  exports. 

In  addition,  consider  that  aerospace  is 
near  the  top  as  a  t7.S.  industrial  employer, 
over  700,000  in  1975  and  v  1th  a  conservative 
mtutlplier  In  terms  of  jobfc  of  2.6  (siirvey  of 
current  business,  November,  1969),  about  1.8 
million  total  direct  and  Indirect  Jobs. 

We  can  improve  upon  tl  ese  basic  econom- 
ic criteria  without  distort  Ing  market  forces 
by  using  some  or  all  of  the  criteria  developed 
by  Patrick  Haggerty's  reiort  to  the  Presi- 
dent's science  advisory  ommittee  of  Sep- 
tember, 1971.  Mr.  Haggertj ,  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments. Inc.,  recommended  consideration  for 
federal  mvolvement  to  sdd  the  following 
criteria  to  those  already  mentioned: 

Exploratory  research:  as  basic  to  the  wel- 
fare of  ova  entire  socle  y  providing  new 
knowledge  and  scientiflc  and  engineering 
training  In  oui-  xuiiversities . 

Whenever  a  major  benel  icial  social  Impact 
can  be  determined,  and: 

(a)  The  private  sector  is  fragmented:  Agri- 
culture IB  an  example  in  bhe  past  and  per- 
haps hotising  and  ma>is  irban  transit  are 
examples  today. 


(b)  High  risk,  duration  and  size  of  Invest- 
ment exceeds  private  capability:  an  example 
coiild  be  satellites,  nuclear  power  and  now 
major  air  transport  programs. 

(c)  Anti-trust  law  or  the  regulatory  char- 
acteristics of  the  Industry  prevent  R.  &  D.: 
Examples  are  pollution  and  auto  safety 
B.  &  D.  being  inhibited  by  federal  involve- 
ment. 

When  international  competitiveness  in 
world  trade  Is  threatened:  Other  nations' 
methods  Involve  cartels,  goverrmient  sub- 
sidies and  are  not  as  open  as  U.S.  Industry, 
creating  a  disadvantage  for  U.S.  firms. 

(d)  Some  additional  considerations  for 
R.  &  D.  stimuli — the  primary  need  in  the 
civil  aerospace  Industry  today  Is  to  "get 
well"  as  quickly  as  possible  within  the  pres- 
ent system.  To  do  this  will  require  some  and 
maybe  all  of  the  following: 

(1)  Stop  the  present  "deregulation  fever" 
in  Washington,  D.C.  and  establish  reform 
within  the  present  1958  Federal  Aviation  Act 
in  order  to  produce : 

Confidence  in  the  financial  community, 
making  capital  available. 

Faster  CAB  response  on  routes  and  fares. 

An  ROI  standard  that  can  be  used,  refined 
and  adopted  for  long-range  planning  for 
capital  needs. 

More  pricing  fiexiblllty. 

Federal  support  for  our  International 
carriers  in  their  negotiations  with  Interna- 
tional competitors. 

Renewed  support  for  small  city  service  to 
stimulate  growth  and  commerce. 

(2)  Establish  a  trust  fund  (tax  free  and 
Interest  earning)  based  upon  a  ticket  tax 
and  to  be  used  for  new  equipment  acquisi- 
tion and  noise  alleviation  as  well  as  fuel 
conservation.  It  will: 

Have  no  budget  Input. 
Be  paid  for  by  consumers. 
Accelerate  noise  abatement. 
Reduce  fuel  consiunptlon. 
Reduce  costs  through  efficient  equipment 
development. 

(3)  Allow  replacement  costs,  not  original 
costs,  as  the  basis  for  corporate  income  taxa- 
tion m  times  of  Inflation. 

(4)  Provide  for  Government  procurement 
regiilatlon  to  similarly  recognize  replacement 
costs  in  overhead  costs  and  profit  alms  d\ir- 
ing  Oovernment  contracting. 

(5)  Extending  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  allowing  its  use  as  a  tax  rebate  during 
times  of  severe  inflation  and/or  depressed 
earnings  from  externalities. 

(6)  Adopt  no  fault  Insurance  for  opera- 
tors and  manufactiu-ers  in  order  to  reduce 
risks,  costs  and  still  provide  fair  compensa- 
tion. 

(7)  Reduce  the  current  ticket  tax,  waybill 
tax  and  departure  tax  for  the  airport  trust 
fund  and  stop  efforts  to  penetrate  this  fund 
for  reasons  not  originally  Intended. 

(8)  The  provision  of  a  focal  point  in  the 
Fedei-al  Oovernment  for  aviation.  DOT — not 
so  hot.  NASA — supportive  but  restricted. 

Once  the  restoration  of  the  basic  health 
of  the  industry  is  assured,  some  new  and  in- 
novative ideas  can  also  be  considered  for  this 
critical  Industry.  Some  candidates  could  m- 
clude  the  following,  which  were  submitted  to 
me  In  the  Executive  Office  for  consideration 
in  1972-1973: 

(9)  Tax  incentives: 

(a)  An  Investment  tax  credit  of  7%  to  be 
paid  to  professional  R&D  personnel  as  a 
means  of  countering  potential  disincentives 
of  the  capital  goods  tax  upon  the  capital 
goods  of  R&D. 

(b)  A  25 fc  tax  credit  to  private  firms  for 
grants  made  to  university  R&D  to  provide  a 
tie  between  industry  and  university  R&D 
that  does  not  now  exist.  What  level  are  coop 
programs? 

(C)  Provide  cash  payments  to  private  firms 
In  the  amoxint  of  unrealized  benefits  from 
tax  provisions  Intended  as  incentives  for 
R&D  expendltxires,  thus  providing  stimula- 
tion to  small  firms  and  new  ventures  whose 


profit    levels   prevent   Incentives    from    tax 
credits  and  even  tax  deductions. 

(d)  Provide  for  tax  deductions  for  R&D 
expenditures  on  products  brought  to  success- 
ful commercial  implementation,  thus  provid- 
ing an  incentive  for  successful  R&D  output 
where  other  incentives  encourage  R&D  input. 

(10)  Broad  base  Inoentlves: 

(A)  Provide  for  theXuse  of  IR&D  funds 
for  R&D  on  any  problem  of  national  inter- 
est since  present  use  is  restricted  to  mlsslon- 
orlented  military  R&D. 

(b)  Experiments  to  beNfonducted  to  de- 
termine the  means  of  stimulating  Industrial 
productivity. 

(c)  Use  of  matching  grants  to  certain  in- 
dustrial associations  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing research  In  certain  areas. 

(d)  The  use  of  national  prizes  and  awards 
to  stimulate  Inventions  and  mnovatlon. 

(11)  A  civil  air  transport  financial  assist- 
ance fund.  This  legislation  was  proi>osed  by 
the  aerospace  industries  association  to  the 
administration  In  1973  and  supported  by  the 
CAB.  It  offered  the  following : 

Financial  assistance  to  airframe/engiue 
manufacturers  for  new  civil  ventvires. 

A  civil  air  transport  financial  association 
fund  committee  of  nine  members  which 
would  asstire: 

Design — Significant  advance. 

Design — Meets  public  transportation 
needs. 

Design — Competition  with  foreign  designs. 
If  any. 

Design — ^Noncompetitive  with  privately 
funded  U.S.  designs. 

Market — Adequate . 

Operation — Independent  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Financing — For  development  and  produc- 
tion. 

(E)  Wliat  is  needed  now? — The  primary 
need  today  is  to,  with  all  deliberate  haste, 
replace  xmcertainty  with  positive  action.  I 
hc^e,  and  believe,  that  the  output  of  this 
committee  could  at  least  be  to  do  as  the  1971 
Haggerty  committee  recommended  for  all 
Federal  R&D: 

(1)  Assist  In  providing  a  more  consistent 
approach  to  the  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment among  agencies  and  programs. 

(2)  Make  the  decisionmaking  process  more 
orderly  and  traceable. 

(3)  Assist  In  Identifying  alternative  coiu^e 
of  action  to  present  R&D  policies.  And, 

(4)  To  uncover  those  factors  that  our  de- 
cisionmakers consider  to  be  relevant  and 
Important. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  good  luck. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  tiie 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Leahy)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  George  Henry 
Kuper,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Productivity  and  Quality  of  Work- 
ing Life,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRA-nON 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SICKLE  CELL 
ANEMIA  CONTROL  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy  1  laid  before  the  Senate 


the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Third  Annual  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  National  Sickle 
Cell  Anemia  Control  Act  (PL.  92-294)  in 
accordance  wltli  the  requirements  of 
Section  1106  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  the  most  common 
genetic  blood  disorder  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  found  predominantly,  but 
not  exclusively,  in  the  black  population 
where  It  affects  nearly  50,000  persons. 
The  individual  cost  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
is  tremendous;  in  addition  to  medical 
care  and  loss  of  time  from  school  or  em- 
ployment, the  resulting  psychosocial  and 
educational  problems  makes  advance- 
ment against  this  disorder  of  highest  pri- 
ority. 

This  year's  report  highlights  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  ImplementatlMi  of  the 
National  Sickle  Cell  Dlsesise  Program 
and  other  related  activities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  and  the  Health 
Services  Administration.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  move  idiead  In  the  areas  of  re- 
search, education  and  public  awareness, 
screening  and  counseling,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Fifteen  comprehensive  Sickle  Cell 
Centers  have  been  established,  bringing 
together  all  aspects  of  research — basic, 
clinical,  clinical  appllcatioD,  fmd  clinical 
trials.  Continuing  eduo|ti«i  and  com- 
mvmlty  demonstratlQcr^^'ogTams  have 
been  included  as  In^iegral  parts  of  tills 
important  effort.  Iros  combination  will 
permit  the  Cent^  to  develop  new  and 
innovative  apprqiaches  to  education,  test- 
ing, counseling^  and  rehabilitation. 

Also,  last  yea.r  25  Sickle  Cell  Screening 
and  Education  Clinics  provided  informa- 
tion to  more  t*an  one  million  persons, 
screened  approximately  233.000  individ- 
uals, counselle<!t^  more  thsm  16,000  and 
referred  many  pr  appn^riate  medical 
care. 

This  activity  '^s  extremely  Important 
because  the  sickle  cell  trait  Is  found  In 
approximately  two  and  one-half  million 
black  people.  Although  the  sickle  cell 
trait  is  primarily  a  Jiealthy  state  where- 
in one  carries  ge^es  fotr  both  sickle 
hemoglobin  and  normal  l^moglobin,  the 
blood  disorder  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  genes  for^slckle  hemoglobin 
inherited  from  both  parents. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is 
conducting  Intense  Investigations  into 
the  mechanisms  of  sickling  in  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  subsequent  complications,  as 
well  as  carrying  out  therapy  trials  to 
alter  the  sickling  process. 

We  must  continue  to  push  ahead  for 
new  knowledge  and  methodologies  for 
the  diagnosis,  control  and  treatment  of 
sickle  cell  anemia,  as  well  as  carrying  on 
and  improving  existing  screening  and 
counseling,  information,  and  education 
and  training  activities. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  year  is 
heartening  and  sickle  cell  anemia  pro- 
gram activities  will  continue  to  be  of  the 


highest  priority.  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  report  to  the  Congress. 

GhEiutLO  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  May  S,  1976. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:50  pjDQ.,  a  message  from  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  d^vered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  cleito,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  tiie 
following  bUls  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1402.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  W. 
HoUis; 

UM.  1762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Les- 
sie  Edwards; 

HJEt.  8065.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Scudieri; 

H.B.  9414.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  TV  Facta. 
Rochester,  N.Y.; 

HJl.  9965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boulder 
Dally  Camera,  Boulder.  Oolo.; 

HJt.  12216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Domeetlo 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1078  to  extend  the 
operation  of  certain  programs  by  the  AC- 
TION Agency;  and 

SH.  12704.  An  act  to  autbartae  i^ipropri- 
atlons  for  mvlrannimtal  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstratlcm. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1699)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hope  Namgyal,  with 
an  amendment  In  ii^iich  it  requests  tfae 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the  UJS. 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  chairman,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Philup  Bmnair. 
Mr.  Annxtnzio,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Kiwakds 
of  Alabama. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  as  members  from 
private  life  of  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Foley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Sherman  Hazeltine,  of 
Arizona. 

ENXOUJEO   BILL  bUiMUl 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill  (8. 
3065)  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  Federal  EIecti(m  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

StTPPLEMKNTAL         APPROPRlATlOnS         TO         PAT 

Claims     and    Jxtdgbunts — (8.    Doc.    No. 

94-180) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
appropriation  request  of  $19,431,229  to  pay 
claims  and  Judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


FsoposB>  SoppixKxirTAL  AppaoFsiAxiovs  voa 

na  DBPARnoarr  or  tks  Auct — (3.  Doc. 

No.  94-182) 

A  oonununioattao  from  tlie  rreelflent  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  prapoaed 
appropriation  request  of  $60  mlllkm  fur  tlie 
I>epaftment  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neers — ClvU  (with  accompanying  pepeca);  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprtattona,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
Peoposed  Trajtsfeb  or  Ftiros  fob  the  Bw- 

ESGT  Research  and  Development  Admin-, 

ISTRATION — (S.  Doc.  No.  94-181 ) 

A  c<Knmunlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
transfer  request  In  the  amount  of  $12,630,000 
for  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1976  (with 
aooompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Notice  or  Mzziincs  Related  to  the  Imtb- 
XATIONAL  EinatcT  Pbocram 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  General 
Oounael  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  certain  meetings  related  to  the  Intema- 
ttonal  Energy  Program  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Trtgiilnr  AffalTS. 

PBOFOSBI  LaOSLATION  BT  THE  Oenehal  6mv- 
AOMOnBTVATIOK 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
I^lslation  to  amend  section  5736 (c)  ot  title 
6,  United  States  Code  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Obder  of  the  Immig&ation  and  Natubaliza- 
TioM  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immlgratloa  and  NatiuwUaatlon  Service 
tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
den  8n^>eiidliig  deportation,  together  with 
a  Ust  of  the  pereons  involved  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlelazy. 

Pboposb*  OOMBiauciioir  Pbojects  fob  the 
Naval  am  IIaune  Cobfs  Bxsekve 

A  letter  trcan  Uie  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notification  of  seven  construction  proj- 
ects to  l>e  undertaken  by  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Beeerve  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

SOFPLEMENTAI.  BEQUEST  FOK  THE  EKEBCT  RE- 
SEABCB    AMD   DBVBXAPMKMT   AUUanSTBATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Knergy 
Research  and  Development  transmitting  a 
proposed  sopplnnental  request  in  tlM  amount 
at  $13  million  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatioiis. 

PBOSPECTUS    of   the    GEWatAL    SiSVICES 

Administbation 
A  letter  from  the  AdnUnistrator  of  General 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
prospectus  for  a  succeeding  lease  for  space 
occupied  In  Arlington.  Va.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  liBAHY)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  petitions  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Thirteen  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Mich- 
igan Audubon  Society  relating  to  the  Nation's 
wetlands,  the  proper  use  of  land,  the  bounty 
law  on  coyotes,  the  energy  problem,  throw- 
away  cans  and  bottles,  the  Nation's  sand 
dunes  and  shoreland,  40,000  acres  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  AuSable  and  Manistee 
Rivers,  the  laying  of  a  grid  of  imoerground 
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cable,  metlMXlB  for  recycUn ;  paper,  additional 
ntiolMr  poiMtplants.  mo  quito  ab«t«ment 
districts,  aztvndlng  thaiifs  to  the  Capitol 
Area  Audubon  Club,  and  %,  tribute  to  one  of 
Its  members;  ordered  to  1|b  on  the  table. 

Three  reaolutlons  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
Audubon  Society  relating  to  deterioration  of 
our  national  park  and  wIdUfe  refuge  sys- 
tems, the  Garrison  dlversl  >n  unit  In  North 
Dakota,  and  the  Natural  Itlvers  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

A    resolution    adopted 
Aububon  Society  relating 
the  Committee  on  Labor  aid  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  )y  the  Michigan 
Audubon  Society  relating  i  o  soil  fertility;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  V  'orks. 

A    resolution    adopted     jy    the    Michigan 
Audubon  Society  relating 
of  untested  chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Senate  Resolution  No.  336,  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 


Insular  Affairs. 
)y    the    Michigan 
to  PCB  levels;  to 


"Senate  Resolution 
States  Congkcss  to 
Act 


Requi  sting 


ENaCT 


la 


reguli  ktlng 


necesiuy 
posslbl  Ity 
gntwth; 
ry  Is  b 
plantations 
lb 
200,  OOO 


gro^ng 


"Whereas,  the  Federal 
on  December  31,  1974;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  ol 
nomlcally  dependent  on 
with   sales   now   averaging 
dollars  annually;  and 

"Whereas,   an   act 
and  sale  of  sugar  Is 
sugar  Industry  the 
vlablUty,  stability,  and 

"Whereas,  this  Industry 
500     farms     and 
throughout  each  county 

"Whereas,  more  than 
devoted  to  the  culture  of 
than    6,000    non-managerl^l 
alone  engaged  In  the 
these  workers  constituting 
sons  In  the  State  directly 
cultural  pursuits;  and 

"Whereas,    the    expired 
bodied  a  stable  forty 
signed  to  supply  the  Unlt^ 
with  Its  annual  sugar 
twelve  million  tons  by  a 
of  56  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
tic  producers  of  beet  and 
46  per  cent  to  32  nations 

"Whereas,  the  enactmenjt 
absolutely    necessary    to 
economy  with  sufficient 
mlt  the  continued  solvent 
total  sugar  agricultural 
vldes  the  State's  largest 
product— or  86  per  cent  of 
Income  from  all  agriculture. 
In  dollar  amount  of  389 
past  decade;  now.  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  ol 
Session   of   1976,   that   the 
United  States  Is  urgently 
a  Federal  Sugar  Act 
74,  now  pending  before  it 

"Be  it  further  resolved 
of   this  Resolution   be 
President  of  the  Senate 
the  House  of  Representatl^fes 
States,    to   the    United 
Agriculture,    and   to   each 
delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  Hawaii." 

House  Resolution  No.  47  1 
tion  No.  23,  and  House 
adopted  by  the  House  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii;   to 
Finance: 

"H.R.  No.  4t3 


£ugar  Act  expired 


the  Import 

to  assure  the 

of  continued 

and 

Is  based  on  over 

distributed 

the  State;   and 

acres  are  now 

nigar,  with  more 

wage    workers 

of  this  crop, 

half  of  all  per- 

^mployed  in  agrl- 


ani 


Sta  tes 


vent 


"House    resolution 

amend  the  Internal  Rev 

mote  the  sale  of  residential 

to  leaseholds 

"Whereas,  there  are  now 
standing  residential  leaseh<Jds 


THE  UNtrZD 

A  New  Sttoab 


Hawaii  are  eco- 

sugar  Industry 

one-half  billion 


Sugar    Act    em- 
yeaifold  method  de- 
States  market 
reqiilrement  of  some 
sys  tern  of  allocation 
;  narket  to  domes- 
cane  sugars,  and 
oVerseas:  and 

of  this  Act  Is 

>rovlde    Hawaii's 

pfotectlon  to  per- 

operatlon  of  Its 

endeavor  which  pro- 

B^gle  agricultural 

the  State's  total 

and  an  Increase 

pier  cent  over  the 

e 

Sei^te  of  the  Eighth 

Hawaii,  Regular 

Congress  of  the 

^quested  to  pass 

specifically  H.R.  14747- 

aiid 

th  It  certified  copies 

transmitted   to   the 

the  Speaker  of 

of  the  United 

Secretary   of 

member   of   the 

from  the  State 


Hou.se  Resolu- 
^solutlon  No.  53 
Representatives  of 
tqe  Committee  on 


requesting    Congress    to 
ue  code  to  pro- 
land  subject 


over  26,000  out- 
in  this  St.ite, 


an  Increaa*  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in 
seven  years;  and 

"Whereas,  the  I<eglslature  passed  Act  807 
in  1967  to  encourage  the  sale  or  condemna- 
tion of  suOb  residential  leaseholds  in  order 
to  promote  fee  simple  landholdlngs;  and 

"Whereas,  Act  307  has  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented. In  part  because  of  constitutional 
Questions,  and  In  many  areas  older  leases 
are  now  being  renegotiated  In  large  number 
with  staggering  Increases  in  annual  lease 
rentals;  and 

"Whereas,  the  concentrated  ownership  by 
large  estates  and  the  rental  Increases  now 
taking  place  has  made  It  almost  Impossible 
for  the  young  people  of  Hawaii  to  build  or 
buy  a  single  family  home  and  Is  causing 
those  on  fixed  Incomes  to  sell  their  homes, 
even  those  whoee  mortgages  are  piald  up; 
and 

"Whereas,  one  reason  the  large  estates 
refuse  to  sell  land  to  homeowners  In  this 
State  Is  that  the  estate's  value  of  the  land  as 
originally  obtained  la  almost  negligible  but 
the  land  today  -  worth  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  and  s  .le  of  land  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  result  In  a  prodigious  tax 
Impact  since  if  more  than  a  small  number  of 
lots  are  adA  during  one  tax  year,  the  In- 
come therefrom  would  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income  at  a  rate  of  48  per  cent;  and 

"Whereas,  recently  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  allowed  Castle  estate  to  sell  certain 
residential  lands  to  their  tenants  without 
taxing  the  sales  as  ordinary  Income,  but  this 
ruling  only  concerns  a  small  number  of  units; 
and 

"Whereas,  amendment  to  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  alleviate  this  tax 
burden  would  encourage  the  sale  of  resi- 
dential lands  now  leased,  ameliorate  the 
problems  caused  by  substantial  lease  rent 
increases  upon  renegotiation,  and  further 
the  public  policy  of  more  citizens  owning 
their  h<xnes  as  Is  the  case  In  the  reet  of 
America  where  residential  leaseholds  do  not 
exist;  and 

Whereas,  several  of  the  large  private  land- 
owners who  currently  lease  property  for  resi- 
dential purposes  are  charitable  trusts  and 
are  restricted  from  Investing  funds  from 
sales  of  leasehold  land  In  other  ventures  by 
the  fear  of  loss  of  tax-exempt  status;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  urged  to  amend 
the  appropriated  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Insofar  as  it  affects  the  treatment  of  the 
sale  of  lands  within  residential  leasehold  de- 
velopments to  enable  real  property  sale  trans- 
actions voluntarily  and/or  involuntarily  un- 
der Act  307,  Hawaii  Revised  Statutes,  with- 
out the  present  prodigious  tax  impact  that 
would  now  be  Imposed  on  landowners  and  to 
thereby  enhance  the  opportunity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii  to  own  the  lands  upon  which 
their  homes  are  located;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  each  member  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

"H.R.  No.  23— H.D.  1 
•'House  resolution  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Federal 
supplemental  security  income  program  to 
equalize  Federal  payments  to,  and  States' 
costs  of.  benefits  for  the  blind,  aged,  and 
disabled. 

"Whereas,  the  federally  admiuLstered  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  provides 
direct  cash  benefits  to  the  aged,  the  blind 
and/or  disabled;  and 

"Whereas,  on  an  optional  basis.  Hawaii  has 
supplemented  federal  SSI  benefits;  and  has 
proTld?d  additional  state  .«!iipplements  under 


Act  146  for  those  recipients  whose  needs  ex- 
ceed SSI  federal-state  supplements;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  federal  hold  harmless 
provision,  Hawaii's  liability  for  SSI  expendl- 
tures  Is  frozen  at  $3.6  million  provided,  the 
state  supplemental  payment  level  does  not 
exceed  the  State's  adjustment  pasmient  level 
or  hold  harmless  level  which  Is  the  average  of 
cash  payments  made  to  SSI  recipients  who 
had  no  other  income  for  January,  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  In  July,  1976,  a  federal  cost  of 
living  adjustment  will  Increase  federal  bene- 
fits to  recipients  by  7%,  causing  the  average 
SSI  payments  for  Hawaii  recipients  to  exceed 
the  hold  harmless  level,  and  placing  the  fiscal 
burden  on  the  State;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State's  failure  to  pass  on  the 
cost  of  living  increase  while  maintaining  the 
current  level  of  state  supplements  would  re- 
sult In  suffering  on  the  part  of  recipients  due 
to  the  escalating  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  falliu'e  on  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral administration  to  enact  Increases  to  the 
state  adjustment  payment  level  in  effect, 
penalizes  recipients  In  states  like  Hawaii 
which  provide  higher  levels  of  assistance  to 
offset  higher  costs  of  living;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976.  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  requests  and  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  federal  supplemental  security  income 
program  to  provide  for  corollary  increases  in 
the  state  adjustment  payment  level  to  offset 
any  Increase  In  federal  benefits  due  to  cost  of 
living  adjustments,  thereby  permitting 
Hawaii's  recipients  of  the  federal  SSI  to  have 
the  full  dollar  benefit  of  the  annual  cost  of 
living  Increases;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  th^  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  *  of  the  United 
States;  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
each  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii;  and  the  Director  of  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association." 

"House    resolution    requesting    the    United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  Review  and  amend  Federal 
title  XX  reg^ulations  to  eliminate   those 
requirements  related  to  eligibility  and  im- 
plementation which  hinder  and  forestall 
state  Implementation  and  action. 
"Whereas,  Title  XX  of  the  federal  Social 
Security  Act  provides  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  make   regulations   governing    the    ap- 
plication of  the  Act  and  funds  derived  there- 
under; and 

"Whereas,  many  of  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  this  title  by  the  present 
administration  are  so  stringent  and  time- 
consuming  that  In  many  Instances  timely 
delivery  of  services  ostenblbly  provided  by 
the  Act  Is  a  physical  impos.siblllty;  and 

"Whereas,  Innumerable  instances  of  such 
stringency  serving  to  emasculate  the  Act  can 
be  cited;  for  example,  in  order  to  provide  a 
minor  with  drug  abuse  clinical  services,  fed- 
eral regulations  require  the  minor  to  bring 
In  each  parent's  last  tax  return  and  current 
paycheck  stubs  to  permit  eligibility  for  clin- 
ical services  to  be  verified  ttnder  the  Act — an 
action  few.  If  any.  minors  engaged  In  drug 
abuse  are  likely  to  tolerate;  now,  therefore. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  requested  to  review  and 
amend  federal  regulations  governing  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  facili- 
tate Implementation  of  programs  and  de- 
livery of  social  .services  at  the  state  level; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  simplification  of  In- 
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come  verification  for  means  tested  services; 
and  greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  family  for  purposes  of  sensi- 
tive services  such  as  family  planning,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ediica- 
tion  and  Welfare;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States;  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  to  the  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii." 

House  Resolution  No.  351  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"H.R.  No.  351— H.D.  1 

"House  resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  compensate  or 
to  make  reparation  to  Hawaiians  for  dam- 
ages suffered  by  them  at  the  time  of 
annexation 

"Whereas,  prior  ot  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
administering  of  all  lands  of  Hawaii  was 
provided  for  by  the  monarchy;  and 

"Whereas,  such  lands  were  historically 
used  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Ha- 
waiian people;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  Is  Inter- 
twined with  the  land  and  since  the  Hawaiian 
people  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
land,  the  Hawaiian  lifestyle  has  been  seri- 
ously altered;  and 

"Whereas,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  the  govermnent  of  the  United 
States  displayed  a  blatant  disregard  and  dis- 
respect for  the  Hawaiian  heritage  by  acquir- 
ing lands  which  heretofore  provided  for  the 
benefit,  liberal  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
aborigine  or  native  Hawaiians;  and 

"Whereas,  aborigine  or  native  Hawaiians 
were  deprived  of  certain  property  or  property 
rights  as  the  result  of  the  annexation  of  these 
Islands  by  the  United  States  of  America  with- 
out compensation;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eighth  Legislature,  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation  to 
compensate  the  aborigine  or  native  Hawai- 
ians, deemed  entitled  thereto,  for  damages 
suffered  by  them  as  a  result  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Honorable 
Hiram  L.  Fong,  and  the  Honcrable  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
and  the  Honorable  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Represent- 
atives from  the  State  of  Hawaii  of  its  United 
States  of  America." 

"HJl.  No.  51— H.D.  1 
"House  resolution  relating  to  Federal  Reform 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
"Whereas,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  was 
originally  designed  to  permit  low  Income 
households  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  through  normal  channels  of  trade; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  focus  of  previous 
program  amendments  appears  to  be  on  sup- 
plementation of  incomes  in  order  to  Increase 


food  purchasing  power  rather  than  on  im- 
proving nutritional  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Pood  Stamp  program  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  both  those  who 
are  persistently  poor  and  those  experiencing 
temporau-y  poverty;   and 

"Whereas,  77 ':o  of  food  stamp  recipients 
have  gross  incomes  below  $5,000  a  year  and 
92%  below  $7,000  a  year;  and 

"Whereas,  Food  Stamp  participation  in- 
creased by  5  million  recipients  from  14  mil- 
lion to  19  million  in  the  period  between  Au- 
gust, 1974  to  Jtme,  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  one  result  of  Increased  parti- 
cipation and  the  cc>nsequent  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  food  stamp  program  has 
been  to  raise  new  questions  about  its  scope 
and  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  certain  structural  features  of  the 
food  stamp  law  are  clearly  a  source  of  prob- 
lems and  of  some  abuse;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress are  seeking  reform  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act;  and 

"Whereas,  major  legislative  proposals  to 
reform  the  program  are  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  Congress;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1976.  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  requested 
to  give  speedy  and  favcM-able  consideration  to 
the  major  reforms  embodied  in  the  Dole- 
McGovem  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  (S2541 ) ; 
in  particular,  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
dard  deduction  for  eligibility  determination. 
varied  by  region  and  adjusted  semi-annually 
to  reflect  changes  In  the  consumer  price 
index;  and  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
reqtUrement  to  ensure  that  all  poor  families 
are  able  to  benefit  from  the  program;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congress 
seriously  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent level  of  benefits  in  permitting  low  in- 
come ho\xseholds  to  purchase  nutritionally 
adequate  diets;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congress  Is  re- 
quested to  address  concerns  related  to  pro- 
gram administration  such  as  limiting  the 
frequency  of  amendments  to  federal  rules 
and  regulations  to  twice  annually;  mcreaslng 
the  federal  share  of  fvmds  for  program  ad- 
ministration to  100%;  and  extending  the 
definition  of  outreach  to  include  recipients 
of  other  income  maintenance  programs;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  any  refcHm 
measure  given  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress  address  the  following  program  con- 
cerns: eligibility  determination,  equity  of 
benefits,  adequacy  of  the  benefit  structure, 
and  administrative  efficiency;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  House  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  respective  com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives." 

Senate  Resolution  No.  725  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry : 
"Resolution  for  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico 

to  ta*nsmit  to  the  senate  of  the  united 

States    its    Satisfaction    for    the    Dis- 
approval OF  THE  Amendment  Introduced 

BT  Senator  James  Allen  Conxerninc  the 

Food  Stamps  Program 

"statement  of  motives 

"It  is  of  general  knowledge  the  Impact 
that  the  federal  Stamps  Program  has  on  the 
Puerto  Rico's  economy. 

"About  seventy  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
families  are  benefited  by  same,  contributing 
thereto  to  the  social  and  political  stability 
of  the  Island  as  well  as  to  its  economic 
progress. 

"The  amejidment  of  Senator  James  .Allen 
was  overwhelmingly  defe;»<ediK  the  Senate 


of  the  United  States.  If  same  had  been  ap- 
proved, it  would  have  had  a  devastating  efieci 
on  the  poor  families  of  Puerto  Rico  and  on 
the  economy  In  general. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1. — ^To  express  its  satisfaction  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  its  reso- 
lution of  defeating  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  James  Allen, 
aimed  at  substantially  reducing  the  economic 
assistance  received  by  the  poor  families  of 
Puerto  Rico  tOirough  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps. 

"Sbc.  2. — This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  approval. 

"Thus,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  it 
to  you  for  the  purposes  as  may  be  proper. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  coaimittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Comniit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  witliout  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  163.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  beginning 
May  9,  1976,  as  "Natlonr.l  Small  Business 
Week"  (Rept.  No.  94-776). 

S.J.  Res.  182.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  of  May  9. 
1976,  through  May  15,  1976,  as  National 
Horse  Week"  (Rept.  No.  94-777). 

S.J.  Res.  150.  A  joiut  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  4  of  each  year  as 
"Independence  Day"  (Rept.  No.  94-778). 

H.R.  6512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
postmasters  charged  with  postal  deficiencies 
(Rept.  No.  94-779). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  436.  A  resolution  supporting  the 
new  United  States  policy  toward  Africa 
(Rept.  No.  94^780) .  '  \ 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  CommltteeV 
on  Foreign  Relations:  y^^ 

S.  Con.  Res.  115.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  back- 
ground information  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
94-781)  (Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

WiUiam  D.  Keller,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  California. 

Eldon  L.  Webb,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  VS 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 

Ermen  J.  Pallanck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  M.  Takasugl,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

Morey  L.  Sear,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Ross  N.  Sterling,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict jxidge  for  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S 


12602 


tie 


of  Louisiana,  to  ba 
eastern  dhtrlct  of 


district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
Tortc 

Cbarles  Schwartz,  Jr., 
T7.S.  district  Judge  for 
LonMana. 

Harllngton   Wood,   Jr 
VS.  drcnlt  Judge  for 

Phil  M.  McNagny,  Jr., 
district  Judge  for  the 
Indiana. 


of   Illinois,   to   be 
seventh  circuit. 
Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
lorthem  district  of 


tie 

(if 


1  order  ?d 


79) 

ay 


Mr.  THURMOND 
In  executive  session, 
tee  on  Armed  Sei*vices, 
the  nomination  of  Vicp 
Tidd,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
grade  of  vice  admiral 
Also,  Lt.  Gen.  William 
Army,   to   be   general 
General,  Allied  Land 
em  Europe.  I  ask  that 
be  placed  on  the 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so 

Mr.    THURMOND 
President,  there  are 
serve  for  temporarj- 
grade  of  captain  and 
ning  witli  Donald  T 
are  61  in  the  Na\T  to 
signs  in  the  line  or 
ginning  with  Jean  M 
these  name.s  have  a 

the    CONOREGSTONA^    Rj 

the   expense  of 
unauimous  consent 
to  lie  on  the 
information  of  an>- 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orden 

( The  nominations 
Secretary's   desk   w 
Record  of  April  9,  197C 
Senate  proceeding.* 


Mr.  President,  as 

rom  the  Commit- 

I  report  favorably 

Adm.  Emmett  11. 

abpolntment  to  the 

5n  the  retired  list. 

A.  Knowlton,  U.S. 

as  Commanding 

:  ''orces,  Southeast- 

these  nominations 

execjtive  calendar. 

OFFICER.  Without 


In   addition.   Mr*. 
in  the  Naval  Re- 
pointment  to  the 
below  <U?t  begin- 
> .  Also  there 
ae  permanent  en- 
corps  (list  bc- 
::;ackowski ) .  Since 
Iready  appeared  in 
CORD  and  to  .save 
printing  again.   I  ask 
they  be  ordered 
's  desk  for  the 


staff 


thit 


Secreta  ry 


iWr, 


HOUSE   BILL  JOINTLY   REFERRED 

Pie.sident.  I  a-sk 
that    when    H.R. 
app  -opiiations  for  en- 
development,  and 
from    the 
jointly  to  the  Corn- 
Commerce, 
and   Agri- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ? 
unanimous    con.?ent 
12704,  to  authorize 
vu-onmental  research 
demonstration,    is    r 
House,  it  be  referred 
mittees   on   Public 
Labor  and  Public 
culture  and  Forestry. 

Tlie  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objectioh 


HOUSE  BILLS 


red 

tie 


The  foUowmg  bills, 
their  titles  and  refer 

E.R.  1402.  An  act  for 
Hollls;  to  the  Conunltt^ 

H.R.   1763.   An  act   foi 
Leisle  Edwards:   to  the 
erans'  Affairs. 

Hil.  8065.  An  act  for 
Scudlerl;  to  the  Commit 

H.R.  9414.  An  act 
Facts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9965.  An  act  for 
Dally  Camera,  Boulder, 
mlttee  on  the  Judlclarv. 


for 
:  t) 


ENROLLED  BILL 


the 


The  Secretary  of 
that  today.  May  5, 
to  the  President  of  the 
following  enrolled  bill 
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Sei  lator. 
OFFICER.  Without 

i;d. 
oi  dered  to  lie  on  the 
I'er^   printed   in   the 
at  the  end  of  the 


V  'orks, 
W  jlfarc. 


PREi  IDENT 


pro  tem- 
It  Ls  so  ordered. 


REFERRED 


ere  each  read  by 

as  indicated: 

relief  of  John  W. 

on  the  Jiidlclary. 

the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Committee  on  Vet- 


tHe: 


relief  of  Carmela 

ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

the  relief  of  TV 

the  Committee  on 


1  he  relief  of  Boulder 
Colo.;  to  the  Com- 


PRSSENTED 


Senate  reported 

1076,  he  presented 

United  States  the 


S.  3065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  proirld*  that 
raembera  of  the  Federal  Klectlon  Conunlaslon 
shall  be  appointed  l>y  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  con.sent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3378.  A  bin  to  amend  rention  303  of  the 
Iniei'iial  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  facilitate 
certain  stock  redemptions  for  the  purpose  oX 
paying  estate  taxes.  RsXerred  to  the  Com- 
irut  i-ee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    UimseU.    Mr. 
Ci..\rk:,  and  Mr.  Peakson)  : 

S.  3379.  A  till  to  require  reporting  and 
analysis  of  contributions,  payments,  and 
gifts  made  in  the  conduct  of  international 
business,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Jointly;  aiid.  If  and  when  reported, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  not  to  ex- 
coed  30  days,  by  xuianlmous  consent. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  3380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Va.ice 
Trent.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Iklr.  BUCKLEY  ; 

S.  3381.  A  bill  to  acceieiite  the  formation 
and  accuniulatlon  of  the  Investment  capital 
required  to  expand  botb  job  opportxinltles 
and  productivity  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKEH ; 

S.  3382.  A  bill  to  amend  tnc  Federal  Reports 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  Refeired  to  the 
CuiLimlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Beixmon)  : 

S.  3383.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  national 
policy  on  weather  modification,  and  for  other 
purpooes.  Referred  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON; 

8.3384.  A  bUl  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Government  discharges  its  present  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  responsibilities  In 
such  manner  as  to  protect  and  serve  the  In- 
terests of  cousiuners,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.    METCALP    (for    hin'.ielf    and 
Mr.  Maksfxeld)  : 

S.  3385.  A  bill  to  authorize  construction  of 
power  generating  facilities  at  the  Libby  Re- 
regulating  Dam,  Kootenai  River,  Montana; 
and 

S.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  Basin 
Monetary  Authorization  and  Miscellaneous 
Civil  Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  with 
re.spect  to  tlie  project  for  Libby  Dam,  Mont. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMEJrrS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RF^OLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  3378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
facilitate  certain  stock  redemptions  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  estate  taxes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
proposing  legislation  to  amend  section 
303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  facilitate  certain  stock  red^np- 
tions  by  small  family  firms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  estate  taxes. 


At  a  time  when  the  country  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  lack  of  competition  In  busi- 
ness. It  is  proper  for  us  to  examine  ways 
in  which  we  might  strengthen  small  in- 
dependent firms  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  acquired  by  larger  concerns.  One 
way  of  preserving  the  small  family  firm 
Is  to  raise  the  exemption  from  estate 
taxes.  This  step,  long  overdue,  has  been 
proposed  in  several  bills  now  before  the 
Congress.  The  added  step  I  call  for  to- 
day would  hberalize  tlie  tax  treatnient 
of  the  sale  of  stock  of  a  closely  held  fii-m 
back  to  that  finn  by  the  estate  of  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  oI  paying  estate 
taxe.s. 

At  the  present  time,  imder  section  303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195 1. 
certain  stock  redemptions  of  stock  in 
closely  held  corporations  are  treated  as 
sales  of  stock  to  the  corporation.  Under 
this  section,  if  the  value  of  the  stock  has 
been  included  in  the  gross  estats  of  the 
decedent,  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
estate  taxes,  and  if  the  value  of  the  stock 
included  in  the  estate  was  either  more 
tlian  33  percent  of  the  decedent's  gi-oss 
estate  or  50  percent  of  the  decedent's 
t?.xtible  e;tate,  then  the  redemption  of 
the  stock  of  the  decedent  will  be  treated 
as  .n  sale  of  the  stock  by  the  decedent  to 
tlie  corporation.  Capital  gains  treat- 
ment it>  available  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  distributed  sum  of  money  and 
the  basis  of  the  decedent  in  the  shares. 
This  treatment  is  available  whether  all 
or  part  of  the  stock  is  to  be  redeemed. 

The  apparent  underljTng  purijose  of 
section  303  of  the  Code,  as  stated  by  the 
Huu&e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  its  report  on  the  enactment  of  the 
section  in  1950.  was  to  remove  the  strain 
on  many  estates  of  paying  estate  taxes 
where  the  estate  is  comprised  largely  of 
clof^ely  held  stock.  Because  such  stock  is 
not  7,idely  marketable,  the  corporation 
it:;elf  was  frequently  forced  to  redeem 
the  stock  to  pay  the  estate  taxes.  The 
committee  stated,  in  its  report: 

It  lias  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  Committee  that  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing the  estate  tax  Is  acute  in  the  case  of 
estates  consisting  largely  of  shares  In  a 
family  corporation.  The  market  for  such 
shares  is  usually  very  limited,  and  It  Is  fre- 
quently dlfficiilt.  If  not  impoislble,  to  dis- 
pose of  a  ralnorltiy  interest.  If.  therefore,  the 
estate  tax  cannot  be  financed  through  the 
sale  of  the  other  assets  in  the  estate,  the 
executors  will  be  forced  to  dispose  of  the 
family  business ..." 

House  Report  No.  2319,  Slst  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  fl950j.  The  remedy 
adopted  by  the  committee  was  the  enact- 
ment of  section  303.  Now,  where  the 
estate  is  iarjely  compiised  of  closely 
held  stock,  the  stock  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  corporation  and  the  estate  will 
have  a  lower  tax  on  that  redemption. 
Furthermore,  the  receipts  of  the  re- 
demption may  be  used  to  pay  the  estate 
ta>ces. 

My  proposal  Is  that  the  reetrictioii-s 
that  the  closely  held  stock  comprise 
either  35  percent  of  the  decedent's  gross 
estate  or  50  percent  of  the  decedent's 
taxable  estate  be  lowered  to  20  percent 
and  40  percent  respectively.  Since  this 
would  facilitate  stock  redemptions  in 
more  cases  than  at  present,  thus  assist- 
ing the  individual's  estate  to  pay  the 
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estate  taxes,  it  would  act  to  encourage 
the  continued  operation  of  small  busi- 
nesses, rather  than  their  sale  to  larger 
concerns  to  raise  estate  tax  fimds. 

This  bill  restricts  this  liberalization  to 
a  certain  class  of  firms. 

First,  there  Is  an  asset  test;  the  firm 
must  have  equity  capital  of  less  tnan 
$2.5  million.  This  makes  llowances  for 
family  firms  which  are  large  enough  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  foimder  and  several 
of  his  children  with  families  to  support, 
while  keeping  firms  of  substantial  size 
from  participating  in  tills  special  treat- 
ment. 

Second,  there  is  an  "Important  block" 
test;  20  percent  or  more  of  the  value 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  fii-m  must  be 
in  the  estate.  Small  blocks  of  stock  could 
either  be  sold  outside  the  family  with 
little  risk  of  depressed  prices,  or  of  loss 
of  control  of  the  firm,  or  perhaps  be 
picked  up  by  several  of  the  family  mem- 
bers with  little  or  no  borrowing. 

Third,  there  is  a  10-shareholder  limit; 
the  firm  must  have  had  10  or  fewer 
shareholders  Immediately  before  the  date 
of  death  of  the  decedent.  This  special 
treatment  is  not  to  be  available  to  firms 
which  are  so  broadly  held  that  they  no 
longer  resemble  family  businesses,  nor 
by  firms  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
shareholdei-s  to  make  a  ready  market 
for  the  decedent's  shares. 

In  the  credit  cnmch  of  the  last  re- 
cession, it  would  have  been  diffictilt  for 
the  estates,  or  the  heiis,  of  many  major 
stockholders  In  family  firms  which  did 
not  quite  qualify  for  section  303  treat- 
ment to  borrow  the  funds  they  needed 
to  meet  estate  taxes  or  to  purdiase  the 
decedent's  shares.  By  insuring  the  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  of  section  303  for 
a  broader  range  of  small  family  firms, 
we  can  prevent  the  forced  liquidation  of 
these  companies,  and  hdp  to  preserve 
them  as  a  stimulus  to  competition. 

I  have  recently  received  a  moving  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  detailing  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  the  heavy  estate  tax 
burden  on  small  businesses.  It  illustrates 
the  planning  nightmare  that  many  fam- 
ilies face,  and  goes  on  to  describe  the 
adverse  burden  on  cash  flow  and  em- 
ployment that  heavy  Insurance  pre- 
miums, on  policies  taken  out  in  antici- 
pation of  estate  taxes,  can  produce.  He 
says: 

We  employ,  at  the  moment,  seventy  people 
in  a  plant  of  some  eighty  thousand  square 
feet  with  a  great  deal  of  wood-working 
equipment  in  It.  Our  costs  are  typical :  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  create  a  Job.  This 
has  grown  since  1926  when  my  father  started 
the  company  with  three  employees  and  some 
thirty-five  dolleurs  In  capital.  He  has,  through 
the  years,  given  away  some  of  his  stock  to 
me  and  to  the  children  simply  because  he 
knew  that  It  was  what  he  should  do.  As  you 
can  appreciate,  this  hasn't  been  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  do — this  company  is  his  whole 
life — absolutely,  especially  since  the  death 
of  my  mother,  who  also  worked  in  the  com- 
pany. I  graduated  from  college  in  1951,  the 
first  of  my  famUy  to  do  so,  having  worked 
during  the  summers  here  during  school  vaca- 
tions since  I  was  ten,  and  I  have  continued 
here.  My  eldest  daughter  Is  being  married  In 
June  to  a  young  man  who  came  to  work  here 
shortly  after  they  became  engaged.  My  son 
aspires  to  nothing  other  than  working  here. 
This  Is,  I  think,  a  pretty  typical  pattern  of 


the  people  you  met  during  our  stay  in  Wash- 
ington; and  of  small  buslnessflB  m  general. 

So  we've  worked  hard  and  aaved,  and  we're 
paid  our  taxes.  We've  paid  taxes  on  tbe  profit 
that  the  company  made  after  it  piftd  all  tti9 
property.  Intangible,  franchise  and  bo  fortb 
taxes.  Then  we  paid  taxes  on  the  dividends 
that  our  company  paid  to  us  and  another  tax 
Just  for  the  privilege  of  holding  the  stock. 
But  we  stlU  managed  to  save,  not  easily, 
enough  to  be  where  we  are  now. 

But  where  are  we  now?  Should  my  father 
die  within  the  next  three  years  after  he  gives 
away  all  of  his  stock  (paying  at  that  time 
mwe  in  gift  taxes  than  we  are  able  to  sho>w 
as  net  profit  in  a  year) ,  we  will  be  faced  with 
having  to  raise  (I  dont  know  how  to  express 
this  abstractly)  $260,000.00,  Just  to  pay  tbe 
tax.  Of  course,  we  dont  have  that  sort  of 
money  available,  so  we  will  either  have  to 
sell  the  company  luider  distress,  or  mortgage 
It.  Then,  of  course,  one  of  these  days,  I  wlU 
die  and  the  whole  process  will  start  all  over 
again.  Dad  never  bought  enough  Insurance  to 
cover  these  contingencies  because  when  be 
was  young  enough  to  get  Insurance,  he 
couldnt  afford  It.  cmd  now  he's  too  old  to 
get  it. 

As  I  told  you,  I  have  recently  bought  an  ad- 
ditional policy  to  provide  (hopefully)  enoiigh 
money  to  pay  my  estate  taxes.  Now,  remem- 
ber. Insurance  premiums  are  paid  with  money 
on  which  the  Income  tax  has  already  been 
paid,  so  It's  the  hard  kind  to  find.  But  with 
what  these  premiums  cost  my  company,  we 
could  hire  an  additional  three  people  for  tbe 
year  and  pay  their  income,  social  security 
and  all  the  other  related  taxes.  You'll  recall 
that  we  employ  seventy.  If  we  hired  three 
more,  that  would  increase  our  employment 
by  about  4>4%,  which  Just  happens  to  be 
about  the  difference  between  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  now  and  the  lowest  it 
has  got  to  since  the  war.  Isn't  It.  I  don't  pro- 
pose that  altering  the  estate  tax  program 
would  correct  our  unemployment,  but  rather 
giving  an  example. 

So,  that's  taken  the  estate  through  my 
father  and  me.  When  my  wife  dies,  and  then 
my  children,  the  same  process  will  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  until  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  It  aU — there's  no  alternative. 
It  is  tbe  busmess  of  ghouls  which,  though 
legal,  can't  be  very  moral.  It  does  not,  firom 
what  I  can  learn,  bring  In  enough  revenue  to 
justify  the  above.  It  Is  an  evU  thing.  I  hope 
it  can  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  8378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on  dis- 
tributions in  redemption  of  stock  to  pay 
death  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  distributions  by  cer- 
tain corporations. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B), 
In  the  case  of  a  distribution  ur.der  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  a  corporation — 

"(i)  which  has  equity  capital  of  less  than 
$2,500,000  (determined  on  the  date  of  death 
of  the  decedent) , 

"(11)  20  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
voting  stock  of  which  is  Included  in  deter- 
mining the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent,  and 

"(ill)  which  has  10  or  less  shareholders 
Immediately  before  the  date  of  death  of  the 
decedent,  the  term  '20  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  term  "36  percent*  each  time 
It  appears  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and 
the  term  "40  percent'  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  term  "50  i>ercent'  each  time  It  ap- 


pears In  such  subparagraphs.  For  purposes 
of  clause  (1),  the  eqtilty  capital  of  a  corpo- 
ration Is  the  sum  of  money  and  other  prop- 
erty (in  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  for  determining  gain ) , 
less  tbe  amount  of  its  indebtedness  (other 
than  Indebtedness  to  shareholders) .". 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
applies  with  respect  to  redemptions  of  stock 
Included  in  the  estate  of  decedents  who  die 
after  the  date  of  enactdient  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

6.  3380.  A  bin  f<»-  the  relief  of  Mary 
Vance  Trent.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rdations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
guest  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  "Vance 
Trent,  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
It  tn  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bUl  to  whidi  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bni,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  tc^ether  with  the 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  April  30, 
1976. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
annuity  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Betlremuit  and  Disability  Fund  pursuant  to 
title  vni  of  tbe  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.O.  1061-1116).  to  Mary 
Vance  Trent,  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer, 
shall  be  adjusted  and  paid  from  its  com- 
mencing date  in  tbe  amount  that  would  be 
payable  If  it  had  commenced  AprU  1,  1974 
disregarding  service  and  salary  earned  on 
and  after  such  date  but  basing  the  credit  for 
unused  sick  leave  on  Miss  Trent's  sick  leave 
balance  on  her  actual  date  of  separation. 

DKPAKnfKNT  OF  StATK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  30, 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockkfellxs, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DEAJit  Mr.  PsxsmKNT:  llie  E>epartment  rec- 
ommends the  attached  draft  bUl  tar  tbe 
reUef  of  Mary  Vance  Trent,  a  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer,  to  the  Congress  for  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  Relief  is  re- 
quired because  Miss  Trent,  through  no  fault 
on  her  part,  was  not  notified  of  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  that  became  efieciive  on 
AprU  1,  197%,  untU  after  that  date  and 
consequently  did  not  retire  In  time  to  benefit 
by  that  annuity  adjustment. 

Miss  Trent  was  serving  In  Salpan  In  1974. 
which  is  not  a  Foreign  Service  post  and  noi 
a  place  where  Information  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Is  avaUable  tn  the  local 
press.  Despite  repteated  requests.  Miss  Trent 
did  not  receive  regular  administrative  ootices 
addressed  to  all  employees  abroad  by  the 
Department  diu-lng  the  period  In  question. 
As  a  result,  she  did  not  learn  of  tbe  Foreign 
Service  cost-of-living  adjustment  effective 
April  1, 1974  until  after  the  fact  and  thus  did 
not  retire  until  later  that  year.  Because  the 
Foreign  Service  did  not  and  stiU  does  not 
have  the    "fall-back"  annuity  computation 
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formula  In  effect  tea  tb«  Civil  Service,  she  ia 
losing  over  9460  per  ye  f  In  ajinulty  and 
the  loH  win  Increaae  wit  tx  every  subsequent 
cost-of-IlvlDg  Increase. 

The  foreign  Service  Grievance  Board  bas 
rendered  a  decision  tavoi  able  to  Mlaa  Trent. 
Tbe  Board  found  that  tb  i  problem  arose  be- 
cause of  a  oommunlcatloqs  failure  which  was 
in  no  way  the  fault  of  Ml*  Trent.  Notices  In- 
tended for  distribution  to  an  employees 
about  tbe  April,  1974  cost-of-living  Increase 
v.ere  not  forwarded  to  Malpan  and,  conse- 
quently, tflsa  Trent  had  bo  way  of  knowing 
about  tbe  Increase.  The  ^oard  also  accepted 
Mlsa  Trent's  position  tb  it  she  would  have 
elected  retirement  on  k  arcb  31,  1974  had 
she  been  aware  of  tbe  Ap  11  1  Increase.  Since 
Mlsa  Trent  was  nearing  mandatory  retire- 
ment age,  we  see  no  reison  to  doubt  this 
conclusion. 

Tbe  Board  formally  a^lvlsed  the  Depart- 
ment that  It  has  a  res;  K>nstbUlty  actively 
to  seek  a  means  of  redrsas  for  Miss  Trent 
and  that  this  Includes  stpportlng  necessary 
legislation.  Tbe  Departs  tent  ooDOurs  with 
tbe  Orlevance  Board  find  Ing  and  Is  accord- 
ingly recommending  favo:  able  action  on  the 
attached  draft  bill. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  thjere  Is  no  objection 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  ttte  Admlntetratlon'a 
program  to  tbe  submlasioli  of  this  legislation 
to  tbe  Congress.  We  are  sending  a  similar 
letter  to  tbe  Speaker  of  t^e  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves. 

Bespectfully, 

ROBEBT  J  McClosktt, 
Assistant  Secretary  /»r  Oongreational 
Relations. 

Enclosure:  Draft  bill  an  I  explanation. 

EXFLAMAT  OK 

This  bUl  would  provlle  relief  to  Mary 
Vance  Trent,  a  retired  Foi  elgn  Service  officer. 
Belief  Is  required  because  if  Iss  Trent  through 
no  fault  on  her  part  was  not  notified  of  tbe 
co«t-<rf-llvlng  Increase  *.h$t  became  effective 
on  April  1.  1974  untu  after  that  date  and 
consequently  did  not  retire  In  time  to  benefit 
by  that  annuity  adJustaiAat.  Miss  Trent  did 
retire  to  August  1974.  but  jon  a  lower  annuity 
than  she  would  have  r^^elved  If  she  had 
retired  prKw  to  AprU  1,  1974. 

Miss  Trent  was  assignM  to  tbe  Office  of 
Mlcroneslan  Status  Negotiations,  an  Inter- 
agency group  with  headquarters  In  offices  of 
the  Interior  Department  lb  Washington.  Tbe 
officer,  however,  worked  la  Salpan  In  Micro- 
nesia which  Is  well  off  jthe  beaten  track 
especially  with  respect  to  news  about  the 
VS.  Consumer  Price  Indeic  and  related  For- 
eign Servtce  cost-of-Uvlni  Increases. 

Micronesia,  the  Trust  J  Territory  of  the 
Pacfflc,  is  under  the  jinladlctlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Salp^  Is  not  a  Foreign 
Service  post.  Unfortunately  during  tbe  time 
lb  question.  It  was  not  09.  anyone's  mailing 
list  for  distribution  of  general  departmental 
/notices.  Tbe  Department  bf  State  has  since 
'  corrected  that.  Despite  colnplalnts  from  the 
officer,  she  did  not  receive  any  copies  of  the 
Department's  Newsletter  trom  October,  1973 
to  May,  1974.  some  of  wilch  contained  In- 
formation about  the  April  ooet-of-llvlng  In- 
crease, nor  any  other  coi^munlcatlons  con- 
cerning that  adjustment.  Bhe  learned  about 
the  Increase  after  Its  etective  date  from 
another  Foreign  Service!  officer  traveling 
through  Salpan. 

Miss  Trent  was  nearl^g  retirement  age 
and  would  have  retires  i  no  later  than 
March  31,  1974  If  she  b«d  received  any  ot 
several  notices  sent  to  all  Foreign  Service 
posts  advising  employees  ronslderlng  retire- 
ment of  the  advantages  cf  retiring  prior  to 
April  1  to  benefit  from  the  8.3%  cost-of- 
living  Increase  effective  on  that  date.  The 
officer  did  retire  In  August,  1974,  but  her 
annuity  today  Is  some  $45(  i  per  year  less  than 
it  would  be  If  she  had  retl  ed  in  March,  1974. 
She  will  suffer  a  contlnu;  ng  and  Increasing 


financial  loss  tbAt  over  a  perkxl  of  yean  vfll 
amount  to  several  thousand  doUani  tmless 
some  action  is  taken  to  rentedy  the  attuatJon. 

Miss  Tnat  presented  her  case  to  th*  for- 
eign Service  Orlevance  Bosjrd.  Tbe  Board. 
then  chaired  by  William  E.  Slmkln,  made  a 
flixdlng  In  favor  of  Mlas  Trent  on  March  II. 
1975.  The  Board  concluded  "that  tbe  Depart- 
ment has  a  responsibility  actively  to  seek  a 
means  of  redress  for  the  grievance  In  this 
case,  and  that  It  should  do  everything  in  Its 
power  to  bring  about  a  means  of  redress." 
Tbe  Department  lacks  authority  to  redress 
this  wrong.  Accordingly,  it  strongly  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  bUl  which  would 
provide  appropriate  redress. 

The  Foreign  Service  retirement  system  does 
not  contain  a  provision  similar  to  one  con- 
tained in  the  Civil  Service  retirement  system 
(Public  Law  93-136),  which  aUows  annuities 
of  employees  who  retire  after  the  effective 
date  of  a  CPI  Increase  to  be  computed  on  tbe 
basis  of  that  previous  adjustment  when  such 
computation  would  produce  a  higher  annuity 
than  one  computed  as  of  the  actual  retire- 
ment date.  If  it  did  contain  such  a  provision, 
this  bill  would  be  unnecessary. 

This  bUI  woiild  autbortze  a  recomputatlon 
of  Miss  Trent's  annuity  exactly  as  If  such  a 
provision  bad  been  a  part  of  tbe  Foreign 
Service  Act  at  tbe  time  she  actually  retired. 
Such  an  amendment  of  tbe  Foreign  Service 
Act  was  Included  in  S.  1791,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1974,  and  is  Included  in  similar 
draft  legislation  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress. However,  this  legislation  would  apply 
only  to  persons  who  retire  in  the  future. 

SOss  Trent  bad  a  unique  assignment  to  a 
rmnote  area  far  outside  the  U.S.  where  For- 
eign Service  personnel  were  not  customarily 
assigned.  Tbe  Department  knows  of  no  other 
employee  In  similar  circumstances  who  did 
not  receive  notification  about  upcoming 
cost-of-living  increases. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  tbe  bttl 
would  Increase  the  unfunded  liability  of  tbe 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system  by  $6,000. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clabk.  and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  3379.  A  bill  to  require  reporting  and 
analysis  of  contributions,  pajrments,  and 
gifts  made  In  the  conduct  of  Interna- 
tional business,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  jointly; 
and.  If  and  ;^en  reported,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  not  to  exceed  30 
days,  by  imanimous  consent. 

THE  INTEENATIONAL  COlfTBlBTTTIONS,  PATMENTS 

Ai'm  CUTS  aacvoBvmm  act 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  the  Inter- 
national Contributions,  Payments  and 
Gifts  Disclosure  Act  that  comprehen- 
sively deals  with  the  problem  of  bribes, 
kickbacks,  and  questionable  payments 
made  by  U.S. -based  corporations  operat- 
ing abroad. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Multinational  Corporations  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
poUtical  contributions  and  agents'  fees, 
questionable  payments  and  outright 
bribes  paid  by  U.S. -based  corporations 
to  persons  In  other  countries.  The  results 
of  our  investigations,  unfortunately,  have 
been  very  fruitful.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  alone  spent  hundi-eds  of  millions 
of  dollars  attempting  to  sell  planes 
around  the  world.  Bribes  were  paid  high 
government  officials  in  Italy  and  in  the 
Netherlands;  over  a  hundred  miUion  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  the  Middle  East  on 
agents  who  mr^y  very  well  have  passed 


the  money  on  to  those  In  Influential  po- 
sitions. In  Japan  mlTlloins  were  paid  to 
the  prime  supporter  of  ttxe  ultra-rlsht- 
wing  militarists  In  Japanese  political  life. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
little  "grease"  to  some  petty  clerk  to 
speed  documents  through  a  bureaucracy. 

Further,  as  we  all  know,  the  Lockheed 
affair  has  been  Indicative  of  the  behavior 
of  many  other  U^S.-based  corporations. 
The  Multinational  Subcommittee  alone 
held  hearings  on  overseac  payments  by 
such  companies  as  Northrop,  Exxon, 
Gulf,  and  Mobil.  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee  has  also  produced  days  of 
testimony  in  this  area.  Scores  of  corpora- 
tions have  volimtarily  disclosed  sUch 
paiyments  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  others  have  done  so  under 
duress  of  court  order.  The  record  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  these  practices. 

And  it  is  not  just  a  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness abroad.  In  fact,  James  Aklns,  pre- 
viously Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
stated  in  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Multinational  Subcommittee  that  brib- 
ery was  unnecessary,  and  In  fact,  detri- 
mental to  good  business  relations  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  His  warning  to  U.S.  cor- 
porations went  unheeded. 

While  corporations  frequently  argued 
that  these  are  practices  common  and  ac- 
cepted in  other  cultures,  those  same  cor- 
porations have  engaged  in  Intricate 
machinations  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
these  payments.  Double  bookkeeping, 
"off-the-books  accounts,"  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts, dummy  or  shell  corporations  set 
up  In  Switzerland  or  Lichenstein,  nu- 
merous agents  or  intermediaries,  whose 
existence  is  often  kept  secret,  code 
names,  and  code  books  dispute  the  credi- 
bility of  the  "common  and  accepted 
practice"  argument.  There  Is  no  coimtry 
in  the  worid  where  bribes  and  kickbacks 
are  either  legral  or  publicly  '-accepted." 

Yet,  these  very  practices  have  ex- 
tremely serious  consequences  both  for 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
the  reception  U.S.  business  receives 
abroad. 

U.S.-based  corporations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  weaken  a  friendly  govern- 
ment through  bribery  and  corruption 
while  the  United  States  Is  relying  on 
that  government  as  a  stable  sure  friend 
supporting  our  policies.  ITB. -based  cor- 
porations should  not  be  supporting  polit- 
ical factions  antithetical  to  those  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Government.  Nor  do 
we  want,  as  was  revealed  in  Multina- 
tional Subcommittee  hearings,  the  de- 
fense priorities  of  our  allies  distorted  by 
corporate  bribery. 

Further,  when  these  payments  become 
known,  and  they  will  and  do,  whether 
it  be  through  revelations  by  Senate  sub- 
committees or  through  the  common 
knowledge  that  leads  to  revolution  and 
the  downfall  of  such  governments  as  the 
Idris  regime  ta  Libya,  the  repercussions 
are  often  international  and  the  foreign 
policy  implications  for  the  United  States 
severe.  Payments  by  Lockheed  alone 
may  very  well  advance  the  coimnunista 
in  Itab'.  In  Japan,  a  mainstavTof  our 
foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East,  the  gov- 
ernment is  reeling  as  a  consequence  of 
payments  by  Lockheed.  Inquiries  have 
begim  in  many  other  coimtries.  The 
CcTiinuni.^t  bloc  chortles  with  glee  at  the 
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sight  of  corrupt  capitalism.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  costs  to  the 
business  community,  too,  for  these 
short-sighted  practices.  There  is  no 
question  these  payments  have  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  "tovestment 
climate"  for  U.S. -based  corporations  in 
certain  countries. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  only  the  cor- 
porations are  at  fault.  For  every  giver 
there  is  a  taker.  And  often  the  Initiative 
comes  from  the  foreign  government  offi- 
cial. Indeed,  in  some  cases,  this  Initiative 
amoimts  to  extortion.  But  too  often  the 
corporate  iresponse  has  been  passive  ac- 
quiescence, a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
passing  the  added  cost  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Moreover,  our  Government  has  initi- 
ated no  real  concern  with  this  problem. 
Rather,  aside  from  some  statements  of  a 
cosmetic  nature,  it  prefers  to  stick  its 
head  in  the  sand  and  hear  no  evil,  sec  no 
evU,  and  pretend  there  is  no  problem.  But 
there  is  a  problem,  a  problem  of  cancer- 
ous dimensions  which  is  eating  away  at 
the  vitals  of  democratic  society.  So  there 
is  a  need  for  action,  and  action  now. 

Let's  not  forget  that  these  payments 
seriously  Injured  ccmipetitors  and  dam- 
aged competition.  The  perfect  example 
again  Is  Lockheed.  It  sold  its  planes 
through  payment  of  millions  of  dollars 
over  more  than  a  decade.  Yet  its  com- 
petitors for  the  wide-bodied  aircraft  sale 
in  Japan  were  only  other  American  com- 
panies. Lockheed's  payments  may  very 
well  have  distorted  the  marketplace  and 
injured  Its  competitors. 

These  business  practices  are  antltiiet- 
Ical  to  the  UJ5.  foreign  policy  objective 
of  open,  nondiscriminatory  world  trade. 
They  complicate  and  often  are  detri- 
mental to  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Yet,  u'onically,  the  American  taxpayer 
unknowingly  subsidizes  these  practices. 
Corporations  cooamonly  illegally  de- 
ducted bribes,  kickbacks,  and  question- 
able payments  as  costs  of  doing  business 
thus  relieving  part  of  Uieir  U.S.  tax  li- 
ability. 

Senator  Percy  and  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  requiring  disclosure  of  such 
contributions,  payments  and  gifts  to  the 
Departoient  of  State  and  upon  request 
to  the  Congress,  the  SEC,  and  the  IRS. 
This  is  a  necessary  first  step,  but  only  a 
beginning.  There  is  a  need  for  more  com- 
prehensive legislation,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  The  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  collect  significant  in- 
fonnation  on  international  contribu- 
tions, pajrments  and  gifts,  which  will  be 
made  public  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  will  severely  impair  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  Secretai-y 
of  State  wiU  provide  annually — or  more 
frequently  if  necessary — a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  foreign  policy  analysis 
of  these  payments  to  Congress.  To  insure 
that  complete  and  accurate  information 
is  reported  to  the  SEC,  an  independent 
audit  committee  is  mandated  within  cor- 
porations and  given  certain  rights  and 
responsibilities  Including  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  hiternal  audit  of  contribu- 
tions, payments,   and  gitts.   Additional 


provisions  encourage  cotporate  personnel 
to  submit  complete  and  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  audit  committee.  All  pay- 
ments Illegal  imder  U.S.  or  foreign  laws 
will  be  nondeductible  for  XJS.  tax  pur- 
poses. To  encourage  the  private  sector 
to  pohce  Itself,  shareholders  and  com- 
petitors are  Insured  rights  of  action 
when  damaged.  Ftoally,  the  President  is 
encouraged  to  obtain  international 
agreements  to  prohibit  such  practices 
wherever  possible. 

To  solve  this  problem  on  a  global 
scale,  an  international  agreemmt  or 
treaty  is  necessauy.  Yet.  that  must  not 
prevent  us  from  taking  strong  afSrma- 
tive  steps  on  our  own  part.  We  have 
Identified  the  problem  and  proposed  a 
legislative  solution  which  is  carefully 
drawn  to  recognize  the  existence  and 
sovereignty  of  foreign  law.  The  burden 
now  will  shift  to  oUier  countries.  We  are 
cleaning  house  here;  now  otber  coun- 
tries must  either  act  or  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  their  inaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  C(»i- 
sent  that  the  bill  and  the  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiise  0/ 
Representative*  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasernbled,  TtiaX  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Con- 
tributions, t>ayments.  and  Olfts  rMsclosura 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PUBPOSBS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  after  extensive  examination  of  facts 
presented  in  public  hearings,  by  tbe  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and  in  public 
statements  made  by  major  tlnited  States 
companies  and  foreign  governments,  ffnds 
that  certain  United  States  based  companies 
have  made,  and  may  continue  to  make  con- 
tributions, payments,  or  gifts  or  convey  other 
benefits  upon  foreign  individuals,  foreign 
governmental  employees,  foreign  politicians, 
and  foreign  poUtical  entitles,  which  may  be 
Illegal  in  the  country  where  made  or  of  a 
questionable  nature  and  that  when  these 
payments  are  discovered  and  become  publicly 
known  they  create  substantial  foreign  policy 
problems  for  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
these  contributions,  payments,  and  gifts  can 
allow,  and  in  some  Instances  have  aUowed, 
corporate  Interests  to  take  precedence  over 
United  States  foreign  poUcy  objectives  and 
can  create  and  foster  an  anti-American  sen- 
timent In  individual  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Insure  avail- 
ability of  adequate  information  about  such 
payments  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
the  Department  of  State  Is  charged  with  pro- 
viding Congress  with  a  comprehensive  review 
and  analysis  of  such  contributions,  pay- 
ments, and  gifts  and  their  foreign  policy  Im- 
plications. 

(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also 
finds  that  certain  contributions,  payments, 
and  gifts,  which  were  made,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  long-  and  short-term  operations  of 
United  Stales  business  abroad.  The  payments 
have  had  detrimental  effects  on  tbe  "Invest- 
ment climate"  for  some  United  States  based 
corporations  In  certain  countries,  resulting  In 
threats  or  actual  expropriation,  halting  com- 
pensation for  corporate  property  previously 
expropriated,  cancellation  of  Investment  con- 
tracts and  concessions,  loss  of  prospective 
sales  In  a  country  and  damage  to  the  reputa- 
tion  of    United    States    based    corporations. 


These  payments,  therefore,  are  damaging  to 
United  States  foreign  economic  policy  ob- 
jectives. Furthermore,  certain  contributions, 
payments,  and  gifts  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  either  United  States  or  foreign 
companies.  As  such,  they  are  antithetical  to 
the  United  States  foreign  economic  policy  ob- 
jective of  open,  nondiscriminatory  world 
trade  and  are  acts  In  restraint  of  trade  and 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
porations making  such  payments  were  not  , 
notified  of  such  contributions,  payments, 
and  gifts;  In  no  case  were  shareholders  or  the 
Investing  public  informed. 

(d)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  lnsiu«  availability  of  adequate  In- 
formation to  tbe  boards  of  dlrectora  of 
corporatlcms  and  to  existing  and  potential 
mvestois.  To  this  end,  mechanisms  are  estab- 
lished to  Insure  discovery  of  such  Informa- 
tion during  the  audit  process  and  its  trans- 
mittal to  the  board  of  dlrectora  and  share- 
holders. The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission iB  charged  with  collecting  and  pro- 
viding such  information  to  tbe  investing 
public. 

(e)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also 
finds  that  contributions,  payments,  and  gifts, 
illegal  either  under  United  States  law  or 
under  foreign  law  are  being  used  to  reduce 
Umted  States  tax  llabmty.  Therefore,  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  Congress  to  tnsiu*  the  nondeduc- 
tibmty  of  such  contributions,  payments,  and 
gifts. 

(f)  FlnaUy,  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  realises  that  such  practices  by  corpor- 
ations also  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  Provisions  of  this  Act  are 
designed  to  encourage  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  pertinent  interna- 
tional agreements. 

PATMENTS  TO  FOEKIGN  PERSONS 

BEa  S.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the 
Securlttes  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C. 
78c(a))  Is  amended,  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof,  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(40)  Tbe  term  'agent'  when  used  lu  the 
context  of  payments  to  fore.gn  persons  by 
a  company  subject  to  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  this  tltie,  means  any  person  re- 
tained or  employed  by  such  company  to 
perform  such  services  on  behalf  of  tbe  com- 
pany as  tbe  Commission  may,  by  rule,  de- 
fine, including,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
moting, selUng.  soil  citing,  or  seciu-lng  indi- 
cations of  interest  lor  any  product  or  serv- 
ice produced,  sold,  distributed,  or  performed 
by  that  company  or  any  of  its  subsidiaries 
or  affillatas. 

"(41)  Tbe  term  "foreign  government* 
means  the  government  of  a  country  other 
than  the  United  States,  any  poUtical  or  local 
subdivision  thereof,  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentaUty  of  such  a  government  or  subdivi- 
sion, and  any  poUtidan,  poll tl  sal  party,  or 
political  association  within  a  foreign  coun- 
try.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of  tbe 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78m(a) )  is  amended,  by  adding  after  para- 
graph 2  thereof,  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  a  sworn  disclosure  statement  con- 
taining su<^  information  and  documents 
(and  such  copies  thereof),  certified  by  inde- 
pendent public  accountants,  as  tbe  Commis- 
sion shaU  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
provide  a  complete  accounting  of  any  offer 
or  agreement  of  any  agent  or  employee  of  a 
company  or  Its  parent,  to  nuike  any  con- 
tribution, pay  any  fee  or  give  anything  of 
significant  value  in  connection  with — 

"(A)  direct  and  indirect  political  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  governments; 

"(B)  direct  and  Indirect  payments  and 
gifts  to  employees  of  foreign  governments 
which  are  intended  to  Influence  the  decisions 
of  such  employees  and  which  are  mr.de  either 
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with  or  without  the  cc  nsent  ot  their  sov- 
ereign; and 

"(C)  illrect  and  indrect  payments  and 
gUts  to  employees  of  'orelgn,  nongovern- 
mental purchasers  and  i  ellers  which  are  In- 
tended to  Influence  nor  ual  commercial  de- 
risions of  their  employer  and  which  are  made 
without  the  employer's  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. 

"(4)  the  disclosure  st  itemeut  required  to 
be  filed  by  paragraph  (3]  above  shall  be  filed 
annually  and  shall  lnclu(  e — 

"(A)  the  name  and  ad  iress  of  each  person 
who  made  such  contrlb  itions,  payment,  or 
gUt: 

"(B)  the  date  and  ariount  of  such  con- 
tribution, payment,  or  gli  t; 

"(C)  the  name  and  t  ddress  of  each  re- 
cipient and  beneficiary,  airect  and  indirect, 
of  each  contribution,  pa  rment,  or  gift; 

"(D)  a  description  of  the  purpose  for 
which  such  contribution,  payment,  or  gift 
was  furnished; 

"(E)  a  statement  whether  the  contrlbi.- 
tlou,  payment,  or  gift  wa  >  legal  where  made; 
"(F)  Identification  of  lelerant  foreign  law 
when  foreign  law  prevents  filing  Information 
required  by  this  Act,  as  &  tated  In  paragraphs 
(8)  and  (9):  and 

"(O)  such  other  infoimation  as  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  may  by 
rule  or  regulation  require  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  furtheranqe  of  the  purposes  of 
the  International  Contributions,  Payments 
and  Gifts  Disclosure  Act. 

"(5)  any  company  naaking  contributions, 
payments,  and  gifts  reported  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (S)  shall  maintain  related  books 
and  records  for  not  less  vian  five  years. 

"(6)  no  such  contrib^ition,  payment,  or 
gift  may  be  made  In 
transaction  described 
through  or  by  any  agent 
has  not  first  agreed  to  maintain,  for  not  less 
than  five  years,  copies  fcf  such  books  and 
records  In  the  United  States  or  to  make  avail- 
able up>on  request  by  the  Company  such  books 
and  records  relevant  to  said  compstny  to  show 
the  ultimate  recipient  oi  each  such  contri- 
bution, payment,  or  gift,]  whether  furnished 
to  such  ultimate  recrolent  directly  or 
through  another  agent,  feubagent,  or  other 
Intermediary. 

"(7)  the  Securities  aad  Exchange  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  jsuch  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  may  deem{  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the! International  Con- 
tributions, Payments,  an(l  Olfts  Act. 

"(8)  whoever,  unless  prevented  by  foreign 
law,  (a)  knowingly  falls  to  file  a  statement 
required  by  this  section,  1(b)  knowingly  files 
a  false  statement,  or  (c)  I  knowingly  falls  to 
obtain  from  any  agent  ill  Information  re- 
quired for  any  dlscloeiue  statement  under 
paragraph  3  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  tnan  t25,000  and  im- 
prisoned for  not  less  thin  one  month  and 
not  more  than  two  years,  i 
"(9)  any  person  who  .sij 
statement  required  by  pa 
son  who  is  a  director  ot 
company  required  to 
statement  and  any  othe^ 
his  consent,  has  been  na 
pared  or  certified  any  par 
statement,  or  as  having 
any  statement  or  evaluation  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disclosure  statement  and  who, 
unless  prevented  by  foreign  law,  (a)  know- 
ingly falls  to  file  a  statement,  (b)  knowingly 
falls  to  obtain  Information  required  by  this 
Fubsectlon,  or  (c)  kno\ilngly  files  a  false 
statement,  shall,  upon  cjnvlctlon,  be  fined 
not  more  than  t25,(X)0  lud  lnq>rl8oned  for 


mection  with  any 
paragraph     (3) 
br  other  person  who 


;ned  the  disclosure 
|*agraph  3,  any  per- 

or  partner  in  the 
|e   such    disclosure 

person  who,  with 
led  as  having  pre- 

of  such  dlsclosiu-e 
repared  or  certified 


not  less  than  one  month 
two  years. 
"(10)    all  Information 


»nd  not  more  than 


provided  pursuant 


to  paragraph  3  above  shBiIl  be  made  avail- 


able to  the  public  unless 


termlnes  public  dlsclosiup  will  severely  Im- 


the  President  de- 


palr  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  If  the  President  makes  this  determi- 
nation, this  Information  shall  be  placed  In 
a  separate  report  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  International  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Hoiise.  The  fact  that  information 
has  been  deleted  from  the  public  record 
shall  be  noted  on  the  public  record.". 

FOKEIGN   POUCT   ANALYSIS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
provide  annually  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  comprehensive  review 
and  foreign  policy  analysis  by  country,  con- 
cerning companies' — 

(1)  direct  and  indirect  political  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  governments; 

(2)  direct  and  indirect  payments  and  gifts 
to  employees  of  foreign  governments  which 
are  intended  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
such  employees  either  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign;  and 

(3)  direct  and  indirect  payments  and  gifts 
to  employees  of  foreign,  nongovernmental 
purchasers  and  sellers  which  are  Intended  to 
influence  normal  commercial  decisions  of 
their  employer  and  which  are  made  without 
the  employer's  knowledge  or  consent. 

(b)  The  rej)ort  required  by  paragraph  (a) 
shall  contain — 

(1)  the  aggregate  value  of  such  contribu- 
tions, payments  and  gifts.  If  the  total 
amount  equals  or  exceeds  a  value  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  having  signifi- 
cant foreign  policy  consequences,  identifica- 
tion of  the  companies  Involved,  and  an  an- 
alysis of  foreign  policy  Implications; 

(2)  a  description  and  analysis  of  specific 
transactions  whose  effects  are  directly  or  In- 
directly detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  a  statement  of  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  aware  of  such  contribu- 
tions, payments  and  gifts  prior  to  their  mak- 
ing: and 

(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  deems  necessary  to  provide  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications for  the  United  States  of  the  trans- 
actions involved. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  Information  from  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  he  determines  is 
relevant  to  the  formulation  of  this  report. 
Piu^her,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  suggest 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
additional  rules  and  regulations,  for  promul- 
gation by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, designed  to  obtain  Information  for 
the  Secretary's  report.  The  Secretary  of  State 
may  also  request  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  seek  supplementary  in- 
formation to  enable  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide as  complete  a  report  as  possible. 

(d)  Nothing  shall  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  making  more  frequent  reports 
or  briefings,  partial  or  complete  when 
deemed  necessary  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  or  the  International  Realtions 
Committee  of  the  House. 

DISCLOSCTIE    or   INFORIfATION    ON   AMMTJAI. 
REPORTS   TO    SHAREKOLOERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  company  reporting  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  disclose  in  Its  annual 
report — 

(1)  the  aggregate  values  of  contributions, 
payments  and  gifts  reported  under  each  of 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  para- 
graph 3  of  section  13(a)  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act  of  1934,  as  amend- 
ed above: 

(2)  a  statement  whether  any  of  these  pay- 
ments, contributions,  or  gifts  were  illegal 
where  made:  and 

(3)  a  statement  that  the  information  on 
specific  transactions  is  publicly  available  at 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Comml.sslon. 


NONDEDUCTIBIIUTY     OF     U.UCGAL     PAYMENTS     BT 
FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  AND  DISCS 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  Oknebai,. — Section  \ti2(c) 
of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  Illegal  deductions)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  as  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
and  redesignating  present  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  : 

"(3)  Foreign  Corporations. — The  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
in  computing  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a 
foreign  corporation  for  any  taxable  year.". 

(b)  DISCS.— Part  VI  ofsubchapter  N  (re- 
lating to  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  998.  NoNDEDUCTiBn.iTY  of  Illegal  Pay- 
ments. 
'The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  162(c)  shall  apply  in 
computhig  the  taxable  Income  and  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  DISC  or  former  DISC  for  any 
t«able  year.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  901(g)  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit  cross  references)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (5) : 

"(5)  For  nondeductlbility  of  Illegal  pay- 
ments in  computing  earnings  and  profits  of 
foreign  corporations  and  DISCS,  see  section 
162(c)(3)    and  section  998.". 

(2)  Section  964(a)  (relating  to  earnings 
and  profits  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"section  312(m)(3)"  and  before  the  first 
comma  the  following  new  words  "and  section 
162(c)(8)". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  N  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thneof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  998.  Nondeductlbility  of  Illegal  Pay- 
ments.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  -ears 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS,  THE  AUDIT  COMMITTEE  AND 
AUDITS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  At  least  one -third,  or  three 
members,  of  each  company's  board  of  direc- 
tors shall  be  composed  of  independent  out- 
side directors — individuals  having  no  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  ties  with  the  company. 
These  Independent  outside  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  shareholders. 

(b)  Among  these  responsibilities  as  full 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Independ- 
ent, outside  board  members  shall  constitute 
the  audit  committee  of  the  board.  The  audit 
committee  shall  have  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  and  pursuing  internal  investiga- 
tions of  company  operations  arising  from 
this  Act  and  may  initiate  and  pursue  other 
Internal  investigations.  It  shall  report  the 
results  of  any  Investigation  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  at  the  audit  committee's  dis- 
cretion, to  the  shareholders,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  other  relevant 
bodies.  The  audit  committee  shall  hire  Inde- 
pendent auditors  for  the  company  and  can 
hire  counsel  and  other  staff  necessary  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility.  Those  hired  by  the 
audit  committee  shall  report  to  that 
committee. 

(c)  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  any  Inde- 
pendent auditor  hired  to  Inquire  fully  into 
any  illegal,  unusual  or  questionable  activities. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors must  provide  the  Independent  auditors 
with  a  signed,  sworn  statement  that  (1) 
he  knows  of  no  Illegal  or  luiusual  payment 
that  has  not  been  reported  to  the  Inde- 
pendent auditors  nor  of  any  books  or  records 
of  the  company  whose  existence  is  not  known 
by  the  independent  auditors,  and  (2)  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  h-regularlties  in  areas 
of  the  firm's  business  that  are  dlflHoult  to 
audit. 
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(e)  Independent  auditors  shall  have  civil 
recourse  for  actual  damage  against  persons 
or  companies  who  withhold  or  misrepresent 
information  necessary  for  the  auditor  to 
carry  out  Its  re^>onsibllities. 

BHAREHOLOm'S   RIGHT   OF    ACTION 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  27  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1984  (16  UJ3.C.  78aa)  Is 
amended,  by  designating  existing  section  27 
as  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  adding,  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  can  demonstrate 
actual  damage  In  connection  with  the  actual 
or  proposed  p\irchase  or  sale  of  any  security 
or  waste  of  assets  resulting  from — 

"(1)  the  contributions,  payments,  or  gifts 
described  in  the  report  required  by  paragn^h 
3  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034  (15  U.S.C. 
78m(a)):  or 

"(2)  the  failure  of  compliance  with  any 
part  of  the  International  Contributions, 
Payments,  and  Gifts  Disclosure  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereof — 
may  maintain  an  action,  at  law  or  in  equity 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
sectloru 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  liabilities  described  In  subsection  (b) 
above,  the  court  shall  determine  any  liability 
for  the  costs  of  the  action,  and  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees.". 

PRIVATE   RIGHT   OF   ACTION 

Sec  10.  Any  person  who  can  establish 
actual  damage  to  his  business  resulting  from 
illegal  (as  determined  by  United  States  law 
or  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the 
contribution,  payment,  or  gift  was  made) 
contributions,  payments,  or  gifts,  made  by  a 
competitor  and  who  has  not  made  such 
Illegal  payments  himself  In  a  relevant  time 
period,  may  maintain  a  cause  of  action 
against  that  competitor  and,  if  successful, 
can  recover — 

(a)  treble  the  actual  damage  accruing  to 
his  business  activity;  and 

(b)  costs  of  the  action  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

orrEurATioNAi.  efforts 
Sec.  11.  (a)  All  efforts  should  be  made  by 
tlie  President  to  obtain  international  agree- 
ments in  as  many  forums  as  appropriate  con- 
cerning the  reporting  and  exchange  of  thla 
Information  and  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
national standards  and  codes  of  conduct  for 
the  operations  of  companies. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  all  efforts 
to  obtain  international  rules  and  regulations 
for  international  government  procurement 
and  sales. 

Abbreviated  Summary  of  the  International 
Contributions,  Payments  and  Gifts  Dis- 
closure Act 

The  attached  International  Contributions, 
Payments  and  Gifts  Disclosure  Act  alms  at 
accomplishing  six  distinct,  but  related  goals. 
The  rationale  for  these  objectives  Is  explained 
In  the  "Findings  and  Purposes"  which  is 
based  on  an  extensive  Congressional  hearing 
record  as  well  as  other  sources. 

First,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  collect  significant  In- 
formation on  International  contributions, 
payments  and  gifts,  which  will  be  made 
public  unless  the  President  determines  that 
It  will  severely  Impair  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  provide 
annually  (or  more  frequently  If  necessary)  a 
c^prehenslve  review  and  foreign  policy 
analysis  of  these  payments  to  Congress. 

Third,  to  insure  that  complete  and  acctu-ate 
information  is  reported  to  the  SEC,  an 
independent  audit  committee  is  mandated 
within  corporations  and  given  certain  rights 
and  responsibilities  including  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Internal  audit  of  contributions, 
payments    and   gifts.    Additional    provisions 


encourage  corporate  personnel  to  sulimlt 
complete  and  accurate  Information  to  the 
audit  committee. 

Fourth,  all  payments  illegal  under  VS.  or 
foreign  laws  will  be  non -deductible  for  U.8. 
tax  purposes. 

Fifth,  to  encoiu-age  \3a»  ptlvAte  ssctor  to 
police  Itself,  shareholders  and  competitors 
are  Insured  rights  of  action  when  damaged. 

Finally,  the  President  is  encouraged  to  ob- 
tain as  many  International  agreements  as 
appropriate. 

Synopsis  of  the  MA.roR  Provisxons  of  the 

Inteknatxonal   Contributions,   Payments 

and  Gifts  Disclosure  Act 

Section  4  amends  the  SEC  Act  to  Include: 

Subparagraph  (3) — ^whlch  requires  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  collect 
annual  Information  on  significant  Intema- 
tlonal  contributions,  payments  and  gifts; 

Subparagraph  (4) — which  lists  the  mini- 
mum Information  on  contributions,  pay- 
ments and  gifts  that  must  be  included; 

Subparagraphs  (5)  and  (6) — ^whlch  Insures 
maintenance  oi  adequate  books  and  records 
by  companies  and  their  agents: 

Subparagraph  (7) — which  allows  the  SBC 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  responsiblUUee; 

Subparagraphs  (8)  and  (9) — which  provide 
fines  and  criminal  f>enaltles  for  knowingly 
falling  to  file  required  reports,  knowingly 
filing  false  reports,  and  knowingly  falling  to 
obtain  Information  required  to  be  reported; 

Subparagraph  (10) — which  provides  that 
all  such  information  will  be  made  pubUc 
unless  the  President  determines  ttiat  dtaclo- 
sure  will  severely  Impair  the  conduct  of  UJB. 
foreign  policy. 

Section  5  requires  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  provide  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fwelgn 
Relations  and  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  an  annual  comprehenslye 
review  and  foreign  policy  analysis  of  the  con- 
tributions, i»yinents  and  gifts  Information 
collected  by  the  SEC.  The  report  can  be  more 
frequent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
OT  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  International  Relations 
Committee. 

Section  6  requires  that  each  company  dis- 
close aggregate  contributions  payments  and 
gifts  Information  on  its  annual  report. 

Section  7  insures  that  contributions,  pay- 
ments and  gifts  Olegal  under  U.8.  law  or 
under  foreign  law  are  non-deductible  for 
U.S.  tax  purposes. 

Section  8  establishes  an  Independent  audit 
committee  on  each  company's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, composed  of  lndq;>endent  outside  di- 
rectors, who  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
pursuing  internal  company  Investigations 
enstilng  from  this  Act.  They  may  initiate  and 
pursue  other  internal  investigations,  shall 
hire  independent  auditors,  and  may  Mre 
other  relevant  personnel  who  will  be  respon- 
sible to  them. 

The  independent  auditors  must  inquire 
fully  into  Ulegal,  unusual  or  questionable 
activities  and  must  obtain  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  a  signed,  sworn  statement 
that  be  knows  of  no  unreported  Illegal  or 
unusual  payments,  no  books  or  records  whose 
existence  Is  not  known  by  the  auditors  and 
no  irregularities  In  those  areas  of  the  firm 
difficult  to  audit.  Independent  auditors  will 
have  civil  recourse  against  those  persons  or 
companies  withholding  or  misrepresenting 
information  necessary  for  the  auditors  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

Section  9  Insures  a  shareholder's  right  of 
action  for  actual  damage  in  connection  with 
the  actual  or  proposed  .sale  of  any  security 
or  waste  of  assets  resulting  from  contribu- 
tions, payments  and  gifts. 

Section  10  establishes  a  private  right  of  ac- 
tion for  competitors  whose  business  has  been 
damaged  by  illegal  (under  UjS.  or  foreign 
law)  contributions,  payments  and  gifts,  but 
only  If  the  complaining  party  himself  has 


not  made  such  contributions,  payments  and 
gifts  in  a  relevant  time  period. 

Section  11  encourages  the  President  to  seek 
relevant  International  agreements  and.  ta 
particular.  International  rules  and  regula- 
tions  for  International  government  procure- 
ment and  sales. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  Uiat  a  bill  introduced  earlier 
relative  to  contributions  and  gifts  made 
by  American  companies  in  international 
business  be  referred  to  the  Committ  es 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
and  Foreign  Relations  jointly,  and.  if 
and  when  reported  by  those  committees, 
it  then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ORLrriN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall,  is  it  possible  to  ask  the 
Chiir  where  this  bill  would  be  referred  in 
Uie  absence  of  such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  referred  to  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

ICr.  ORUfFlN.  Not  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  sball  not  object.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated before.  I  do  not  like  the  practice 
of  limiting  a  committee  on  time  to  con- 
sider the  bill.,.  It  would  be  exceptionally 
objectionable  if  we  were  limiting  the 
c<Hnniittee  with  primary  jurisdiction. 
With  that  statement  by  the  Chair  that 
It  would  not  have  primary  jurisdiction 
in  this  case.  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRKBIDTNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3381.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion and  accumulation  of  the  investment 
ciU>ital  required  to  expand  both  job  op- 
portunities and  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  oa  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  disagrees  with  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  restoring  conditions 
of  full  emplojrment  in  this  country.  While 
it  is  true  that  we  are  gradually  cutting 
back  on  the  rate  of  unemployment,  the 
naked,  obstinate  fact  remains  that  there 
are  today  minions  of  Americans  who 
want  to  work  but  cannot  find  jobs. 

The  debate,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  debate  in  economic  matters 
we  face  today,  is  not  over  the  goad  of  full 
emplosonent  but  over  how  to  go  about 
achieving  it.  Can  we  assure  Americans  of 
fiill  employment  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  through  centralized  planning  and 
reliance  on  massive  Federal  "loaake  work" 
programs  such  as  public  service  Jobs  or 
should  we  take  measures  to  harness  the 
energies  of  the  private  economy  in  order 
to  assure  ourselves  of  what  ought  to  be 
our  goal  of  steady  economic  growth  with 
full  employment? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  recent 
severe  economic  troubles  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  trying  to  manipulate  our 
complex  economy  through  mistaken  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies. 
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Now  that  we  are  so  clearly 
of  a  slvoiflcant  recovery 
larly  important  that 
proven  remedies  of  recei)t 
thinking  once  again  aUout 
mentals  as  capital  form  ition 
ment.  and  the  creation 
productive  jobs  that  w 

To  put  it  another  waj 
tiie  wrong  time  to  be 
amounts  of  capital  awfiy 
tive  private  investment 
tivs  public  make-work 
who  are  at  this  stage 
public  efforts  are  in 
flationary  policies  tha 
recovery  and  dlscouraie 
investment  in  the  prlvt  te 

Mr.  President,  the  cli  oice 
can  continue  to  attemp 
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Jobs  Creation  Act  section,  proposal, 
.ears  after  enactment 
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employment  problem  through  direct 
governmental  intervention  in  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector,  or  we  can 
attempt  to  create  long-term  productive 
jobs  by  restoring  incentives  to  save  and 
to  invest.  The  latter  approach  has  been 
incorporated  in  an  imaginative  tax  re- 
form bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Jack  Kemp, 
of  New  York,  under  the  title,  the  Jobs 
Creation  Act.  I  am  today  introducing 
that  bill  in  tlie  Senate  as  I  believe  that 
it  represents  as  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive an  approach  to  job  creation  as  I 
have  seen,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  its  careful  study. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily endorse  every  one  of  its  provisions, 
as  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportiinlty 
of  examining  all  of  them  in  sufficient 


detail.  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  however, 
with  the  basic  principle  that  we  can 
only  create  the  large  number  of  pro- 
duction Jobs  we  need  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead  by  restoring  the  necessai-y 
incentives  for  capital  formation  and 
private  investment.  I  also  share  the  view 
that  properly  structured  tax  reductions 
will  in  short  order  result  in  larger  returns 
to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iwanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  of  the  econo- 
metric study  prepared  by  Dr.  Norman 
Ture  concerning  the  economic  and  reve- 
nue eflfects  of  fee  Jobs  Creation  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  fee  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  fee  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  JOBS  CREAT 


r.'orJyM 


£T  OF  1971 


IMonay  anraunts  in  biUion*  of  1974  dollar^ 

L. 


loeraataain 


Enploy- 


Prtvala       Qkmh      CaoiW       Fadaral 
SNP      aaada)      Nttys 


to22parcMt 
of  surtax 


lite 


tSLI 
40.2 
60.1 


20.0 
2S.7 
3S.7 

9l0 
12.7 
18.1 


11.0 
13.7 
17.7 


20.0 
25. 0 
82.3 


1.206 

l|740 

S20 
•20 
760 


630 

710 

660 


1,150 
1.300 
1.S70 


111 

113 
17.0 

18 

7.1 
7.4 


7.7 
11 
14 


14.1 
14.8 
IS.  3 


IL6 
46 

7.6 


.6 
11 
13 

L6 
16 

17 


LI 
2.0 
12 


10 
3.7 
IS 


lacraasesin 


Jobs  Creation  Act  section,  proposal, 
yaars  after  enactment 


SNT 


(Vio»> 
aands) 


Capital        Federal 
outlays       revenue 


f  11  lacraaaa  in  surtax  axamptioa  frooi  S2S,006 
to  1100,000  (wKh  presant  nonnat  and  taitn 
rates): 

1 nil 

2 117 

3 17.7 

f  12  Incraaaa  in  investmefit  credit  from  7  paitMt 
with  limitations  to  15  percent  for  all  aaa. 
1245  property: 

1...... 21* 

2 3L7 

3 311 

i  13  Incfeasa  In  asset  depreciation  range  (AM) 
bom  20  percent  to  40  percent: 

1...... 12.6 

2 22.2 

3 212 

1 14  Optional  capital  raoovary  altowancas: 

1...... 616 

2 713 

3 62.4 

Combinad  aRact: 

1 151.4 

2 2015 

3 2419 


1?S 

860 

67.7 
8.1 

8.4 

$1.1 
2.0 
3.2 

1,370 
1,660 
1.940 

17.4 
18.2 
18.9 

4,3 
6.8 
9.4 

760 
1,250 
1,620 

7.0 
7.4 
7.7 

2.3 
1.8 
1.6 

3,400 
4  070 
4,550 

16.7 
17.4 
18.0 

8.7 
11.5 
14.2 

7,180 
9,020 
10,910 

74.6 
77.9 
81.1 

5.2 
14.6 
25.2 

Note:  The  estimates  witli  resped  to  any  combination  of  tbaaa  proposals  are  not  necessai..y 
eqt:<il  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  est  mates.  An  estimata  will  ba  foftncoming  for  provisions  of  the 
ImII  which  are  not  included  above  if  adequate  data  become  availaUa. 

Estimates  for  certain  of  these  proposals  may  differ  from  previous  Mtimates  for  similar  or  Identi- 
cal proposals  because  of  revisions  iniGovernment  data  and  underlying  assumptions.  Assumptions 
used  in  this  table  are  consistent  among  alternatJves. 

Where  exact  qualification  of  varii  bles  was  Impossible,  conservative  assumptions  about  the 
values  of  those  variables  were  emp^yed.  A  full  documentation  of  the  estimating  procedure  is 
available  upon  request. 
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Senate 


Bf  it  enacted  by  the 
Rf}ireaentatii-es    of    the 
ArncTlca  in  Congress  asserrilbled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

fb)    Except    as    otherwise 
vtded.  whenever  in  this  Ac  ; 
repeal  is  expressed  In  terms 
ment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  se  ;tlon 
vision,  the  reference  shall 
be  made  to  a  section  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  Conteni  s 


Estimates  are  based  on  ctiangas  with  raspactto  tha  law  in  1974  ratherthan  the  temporary  provi- 
sions enacted  In  1975.  Effects  for  year  1  are  for  1975  and  assume  that  the  proposal  would  have  been 
operative  since  Jan.  1, 1975.  Effects  for  years  2  and  3  refer  to  1976  and  19/7  levets  of  GNP,  employ- 
ment, etc.,  relative  to  their  assumed  trend  values  had  the  1974  law  remained  unchanged.  Note 
that  employment  effects  are  not  cumulative;  the  40  percent  ADR,  for  Instance,  would  lead  to  an 
increase  of  1,520,000  full-time  equivalent  employees  in  year  3  over  the  number  of  such  employees 
in  the  absence  of  this  tax  change,  not  760  plus  1,250  plus  1,520  equals  3,530,000. 


and  House  of 
United    States    of 
That  (a)  this 
^obs  Creation  Act", 
expressly   pro- 
an  amendment  or 
of  an  amend- 
or  other  pro- 
be considered  to 
other  provision  of 
of  1954. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec  4. 


Se<-.  f>. 


retlrer  lent 


saving.s  and 
savings,    ac- 


Short  title;  amend»nent  of  1954  Code 

Table  of  contents 

Tax  credits  for  qi^lified 

investments 
Individual 

counts,  and  bonds 
Sec.  5.  Exclusion     from 

amounts  receiv 

as   dividends 

porations. 
Limited  exclu.sion 

gains. 


lel 


gross     income     of 

by  an  Individual 

domestic   cor- 


fram 


of  certain  capital 


Sec.  7.  Deferral  of  gain  on  sale  or  exchange 
of  certain  small  business  property. 

Ser  8.  Extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  where  estate  consists 
largely  of  interest  in  closely  held 
business  and  farms. 

Sec.  9.  Adjustment  of  corporate  normal  tax 
rates. 

Sec.  10.  Adjtistment  of  corporate  surtax  rate. 

Sec.  11.  Increase  In  corporate  surtax  exemp- 
tion. 

Sec.  12.  Graduated  and  increased  Investment 
tax  credit. 

Sec.  13.  Increase  In  class  life  variance  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation. 

Sec.  14.  Capital  recovery  allowances. 

Sec.  15.  Alternative  amortization  period  for 
pollution  control  facilities. 

Sec.  16.  Increase  in  exemption  from  indus- 
trial development  bond  treatment. 

TAX   CREDI'lS    FOR   QUALIFIED   SAVINGS 
AND  INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  Oenerai,. — Subpart  A  (relat- 
ing to  credit"!  allowable)  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter   A    of    chapter    1    of    subtitle    A    is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  43.  Increased     Savings     and     Invest- 
ments BY  Individuals. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  in* 
crease  in  the  total  amount  of  qualified  sav- 
ings deposits  and  Investments  such  individ- 
ual held  at  the  end  of  such  year  over  the 
amount  of  total  qualified  savings  deposits 
and  investments  of  the  individual  held  at 
the  end  of  the  prior  year. 

"(b)  LiMrrATioN. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000  ($2,000  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013) . 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  QTTA1.IFIED  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS  AND  IN- 
VESTMENTS.— The  term  'qualified  savings  de- 
posits and  investments'  means — 

"(A)  amounts  deposited  in  a  savings  de- 
posit or  withdrawable  savings  account  In 
a  flrancial  institution; 
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"(B)  amounts  used  to  purchase  common 
or  preferred  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation; 

"(C)  amounts  used  to  purchase  a  tx>nd 
or  other  debt  Instrument  Issued  by  a  do- 
mestic corporation; 

"(D)  (1)  with  respect  to  any  life  insurance 
contract,  the  increase  in  the  surrender  value 
of  the  life  insurance  during  the  taxable 
year; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  annuity,  the  con- 
sideration paid,  less  any  axnouut  withdrawn, 
during  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  any  mutual  fund, 
the  consideration  paid,  less  any  amount 
withdrawn,  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  FINANCIAL  iNSTmrnoN. — The  term 
'financial  institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
whose  deposits  and  accounts  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  otherwise  Insured  under  State  law; 

"(B)  a  savings  and  loan,  building  and 
loan,  or  similar  association  the  deposits  and 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insiuance  Corpora- 
tion or  otherwise  insured  under  State  law; 

"(C)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  National 
Credit  tJnlon  Administration  Share  Insiir- 
ance  Fund  or  otherwise  Insuied  under  State 
law; 

"(D)  any  company  duly  chartered  by  a 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
good  standing  therein,  which  Issiies  life  in- 
s\irance  or  annuity  contracts;  and 

"(E)  any  investment  company,  as  defined 
by  section  80a-3(a)  of  title  15,  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendm£nt. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  43.  Increased  savings  and  investments 
by  Individuals. ". 

(c)  Effectivk     Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  section   (a)    of  this  section  shaQ 
apply  to  qualified  savings  deposited  and  in- 
vestments made  after  December  31,  1975. 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS,   AC- 

COUKTS,  AND  BONDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  l  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
219  (relating  to  the  maximum  deduction  for 
retirement  savings)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  219.  Retibement  Savings. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — ^In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  is  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion amounts  paid  In  cash  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  individual 
for  his  benefit — 

"(1)  to  an  individual  retirement  account 
described  in  section  408(a) , 

"(2)  for  an  Individual  retirement  annuity 
described  in  section  408(b) , 

"(3)  for  a  retirement  bond  described  in 
section  409  (but  only  if  the  bond  is  not  re- 
deemed within  12  months  of  the  date  of  Its 
Issuance), 

"(4)  to  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
( a) ,  but  only  if  the  payment  of  such  amount 
is  made  by  the  Individual,  or 

"(5)  for  the  piu-chase  of  an  annuity  con- 
tract descriljed  in  section  403(b). 
Paragraph  (4)  shall  not  apply  to  any  govern- 
mental plan  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
414(d) ) ,  unless  such  plan  has  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  410(e).  For  purposes  of 
this  title,  any  amount  paid  by  an  employer 
to  such  a  retirement  accovint  or  for  such  a 
retirement  annuity  or  retirement  bond  con- 
stitxites  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
employee  (other  than  a  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(e)(1)  Includible  in  his 
gross  income,  whether  or  not  a  deduction  for 
such  payment  is  allowable  under  this  section 
to  the  employee  after  the  application  of  sub- 
section (b). 


"(b)   Limitations  and  Bestbictions. — 

"(1)  Maximum  deduction. — The  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  to  an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  compensation  includible  in  his 
gross  income  for  such  taxable  year,  or  $2,000, 
whichever  Is  less. 

"(2)  Reduction  on  account  or  employer 
contributions  to  qualified  pension,  etc., 
PLANS. — The  amount  of  tiie  limitation  other- 
wise determined  under  this  subsection  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  (determined  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  of  contributions  paid  on  behalf  of 
the  individual  by  his  employer  (Including  an 
employer  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (4) )  for  the  individual's  taxable  year — 

"(A)  to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(a),  or 

"(B)  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  section  403(b). 
In  the  case  of  any  plan  other  than  a  defined 
contribution  plan,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
amount  of  contributions  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  paid  on  behalf  of  an  individual  by 
his  employer  for  bis  taxable  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  percent 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  employer's  aggre- 
gate contribution  to  t^e  plan  for  the  taxable 
year  by  the  aggregate  compensation  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  employees 
covered  by  such  plan  multiplied  by  the  com- 
pensation paid  or  accrued  to  such  individual 
for  such  taxable  year  attributable  to  lAe 
performance  of  personal  services  for  such 
employer. 

"(3)  Reduction  APPLICABLE  TO  certain  PUB- 
LIC and  other  employees. — If  a  taxpayer  has 
earned  Income  for  the  taxable  year  which  is 
not  subject  to  tax  under  chapter  2,  21,  or 
22— 

"(A)  the  limitation  otherwise  determined 
under  this  subsection  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  Social  Security 
equivalency  amount;  and 

"(B)  In  determining  the  amount  paid  by 
such  individuals  under  subsection  (a)  (4)  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (but  not  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  limitation  under  this 
subsection),  so  much  of  the  amount  paid  by 
such  individual  under  such  subsection 
(a)  (4)  as  does  not  exceed  the  social  secu- 
rity equivalency  amount  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'so- 
cial security  equivalency  amount'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  (or  the  increase  in 
the  tax)  that  would  be  Imposed  upon  such 
earned  income  under  section  3101  for  such 
taxable  year  if  the  personal  services  from 
the  performance  of  which  such  income  is 
derived  constituted  employment  (within  the 
meanlfig  of  section  3121(b)). 

"(4)    CONTBIBUTIONS  AFTDt  AGK  70  1/2. — ^NO 

deduction  is  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  payment  described  in 
subsection  (a)  which  is  made  during  the  tax- 
able year  of  an  Individual  who  has  attained 
age  70  Vi  before  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year. 

"(5)  Recontributed  amounts. — No  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  rollover  contribution  described  In 
section  402(a)(5),  403(a)(4),  408(d)(3).  or 
409(b)(3)(C). 

"(6)  Amounts  contributed  under  endow- 
ment contracts. — In  the  case  of  an  endow- 
nient  contract  described  in  section  408(b), 
no  deduction  is  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  that  portion  of  the  amounts  paid  under 
the  contract  for  the  taxable  year  properly 
allocable,  under  regDlations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  co.si  of 
life  Insurance. 

"(c)   Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — 

'•(1)   Compensation. — For  purposes  of  tliis 


section,  the  term  'compensation'  Includes 
earned  income  as  defined  in  section  401 
(c)(2). 

"(2)  Mahried  individuals. — ^The  maximum 
deduction  under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be 
computed  separately  for  each  individual,  and 
this  section  shall  be  applied  without  regasd 
to  any  community  property  laws.". 

(b)  Section  410(d)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)    Election   by   Government  To  Have 
Participation,  Vesttnc,  Funding,  Etc.,  Pro-  ■ 
visions  Apply. — 

"(1)  Ik  oenxbal. — If  the  governmental  en- 
tity which  maintains  any  governmental  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  414(d) ) 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  lin 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe), 
then  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  lo 
participation,  vesting,  funding,  etc.  (as  in 
effect  from  time  to  time)  shall  apply  to  such 
plan  as  If  such  provisions  did  not  contain 
an  exclusion  for  governmental  plans. 

"(2)  Election  irrevocable. — An  election 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
governmental  plan  shall  be  binding  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan,  and,  once  made,  shall  be 
irrevocable.". 

(c)  Section  408  (relating  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts)  of  subpart  A  of  part  I 
of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  In  the  three 
Instances  in  which  said  figure  appears  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

(d)  Section  409(a)  (reUting  to  retirement 
bonds)  of  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  by  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$2,000". 

(e)  The  amend-Toents  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976. 

exclusion  from  gross  income  of  amounts 

keceivbd  by  an  individual  as  dividends  from 

domestic   Corporations 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  116 
(relating  to  partial  exclusion  of  dividends 
received  by  individuals)  of  part  HI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income  — 
Oroes  income  does  not  include  amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  Individual  as  dividends  from 
domestic  corporations.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  116 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "par-tial  excj.u- 
sioN"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "kxclu- 
sion". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  in  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  116  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  116.  Exclusion  of  dividends  received  by 
individuals.". 

(4)  Section  643(a)(7)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "partial  exclusion" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exclusion". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
subsection  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975. 
limited  exclusion  of  certain  capital  gains 

Sec.  6.  In  General. — Part  III  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) of  subcliapter  B  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  redesignating  section  124  as  section  125, 
and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  124.  Limited  Exclusion  of  Certain 
Capttal  Gains. 
■•(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation,  gross  Income 
for  Uie  taxable  year  docs  not  Include  an 
amount  equal  to  the  net  section  1201   gain 
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resulting  solely  Xrom  the 
securities,  to  the  extent 
does  not  exceed  $1,000 

"(b)    EXCBTTOIT 

apply  to  a  taxpayer 

tax  Imposed  under  sectlo^ 

"ro  DETunTioiis. — 

"(1)  Net  sectcomt  12 
'net  section  1301  gain'  hu 
It  has  under  section  ia23i 

•■(>)  SscrsiTiEs. — The 
the  same  meaning  It  ha  1 
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lb)    TECrHNICAl 

( 1 )  Section  1203  of  su(fii 
deductions  for  capital  gal 
adding  at  the  end  thereojf 
sentence:  "No  amount 
be  allowed  as  a  deductioi  i 
to  the  extent  such  amou  at 
gross  Income  under  sectio  a 

(2)  The  table  of  section  1 
chapter   B   of   chapter 
nmcnded  by  strilclng  out 
section  124  and  Inserting 
following: 

"Seo.  124.  Limited  excl 

tal  gains 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  referencefc 

(c)     Effective    Date.' 
made  by  this  section 
changes   of   securities 
cember  31,  1973. 

DEFIIRBAI.    OF    GAIN     ON    SAlE    OR    EXCHANGE    OF 
CEXTAIN    SMAi^    BUSi:  lEbS    PROPERTY 
FCTLE 


Code  (relating  to 
ns)  Is  amended  by 

the  following  new 

such  excess  shall 
under  this  section 
Is  excluded  from 

124.". 
for  part  Til  of  sub- 

of  such  Code  Is 
;he  Item  relating  to 
111  lieu  thereof  the 


1 


us  on  of  certain  capl- 


to  other  Acts.". 
The    amendments 
to  sales  or  ex- 
o4c\xrrlng   after  De- 


apply 


SFC.    7.     (a)     atNTBAI. 

latlng  to  common  nonta^ble 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof 
section: 


"Sec.    1040. 


OF 

exchani  ;es 


sale 
tlie 


sll 


prop  sr 


Exchange   o 

BUStNESS 

■•^a)  NoNREcoGNTnoK 
dividual  sells  or 
business  property,  at  the 
payer,  gain  from  such 
be  recognized  only  to 
amount  realized  on  sucl 
exceeds  the  cost  of  anj 
ness  property  purcli&sed 
during  the  reinvestment 
u'lder  this  subsection  sh 
time  and  In  such  manner 
hl3  delegate  may  prescribe ) 

"(b)  Bbinvestment 
ment  p>erlod  referred 
shall  be  the  period  bi 
the  data  of  the  sale  or 
fied  small  btisiness 
year  after  such  date. 

"(C)     QuAuriEO    Sm^u, 
Eary. — 

■■  ( 1 )  In  oeneral. — For 
tiou,  the  term  "qualified 
eity'  means — 

"(A)  property  which 

"(1)  l3  held  by  an 
use  In  a  trade  or  buplnes  t 
iTidlvidual;  and 

"(11)   Is  real  property 
e;ty  If  siich  personal 
acter  subject  to  the 
tion:  and 

"iB)  any  interest  held 
a  qualified   partnership 
poratlon. 

"I  2)   QUAI.IFIEO 

<^i  paragraph  (1),  the  tern 
siup'  means  any  pai- 

'  '.A)  whlcU  does  not 
partners: 

'(B)  which  does  not 
person  (other  than  es 
individual; 

"(C)  which  does  not 
rvl'cn  a-s  a  partner;  and 

••(D»  not  more  than  50 
receipts  of   which  for  iti 
e..din«}  before  the  sale  or 


I  PARTNER!  IHIP 


I'tnersli  Ip — 


ita'e 
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-Part  m  (re- 

excb&nges)  of 

Is  amended  by  add- 

the  following  new 


QtrALiFiED   Small 

»ROPHlTT. 

Oain. — If  any  In- 

quallfled  small 

election  of  the  tax- 

or  exchange  shall 

extent  that  the 

sale  or  exchange 

q^iallfied  small  busi- 

by  the  Individual 

period.  An  election 

be  made  at  such 

as  the  Secretary  or 

by  regualtlons. 

— The  reinvest  - 
In  subsection   (a) 
,g  1  year  before 
of  the  quali- 
ty and  ending   1 


Period 
to 
leghininj 
exc  tiange  1 


Business    Prop- 


j:  urposes  of  this  sec- 
sjnall  business  prop- 


indlvldiial  for  productive 
carried  on  by  the 

t*  is  peronal  prop- 

property  Is  of  a  chw- 

allo^nce  for  deprecla- 

jy  an  individual  l:i 
a  qualified  cor- 


. — For  purposes 
'qualified  partiier- 


1  lave  more  thaii   10 


l:av 


e  as  a  partner  a 
)    who  is  not  an 


1  ia*e  a  nonresident 

>ercent  of  the  gross 

last  taxable  year 

?xnhange  Is  passive 


investment  income  (as  defined  iu  section  1372 
(e)(5)(C)). 

"(8)  QvAUFizD  coRPO»ATioN. — For  purp06es 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'qualified  cor- 
poration' means  any  corporation — 

"(A)  which  does  not  have  more  than  10 
shareholders; 

"(B)  which  does  not  have  as  a  shareholder 
a  person  (other  than  an  estate)  who  la  not 
an  Individual; 

"(C)  which  does  not  have  a  nonresident 
alien  as  a  shareholder; 

"(D)  which  does  not  have  more  than  one 
class  of  stocX;  and 

"(E)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  which  for  its  last  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  sale  or  exchange  is  passive 
investment  income  (as  defined  in  section 
1372(e)(6)(C)). 

"(4)  When  determination  is  made. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  determination  of 
whether  a  partnership  is  a  qualified  partner- 
ship or  of  whether  a  corporation  is  a  quali- 
fied corporation  shall  be  made  as  of  the  time 
Immediately  before  the  sale  or  exchange. 

"(d)  Basis  Adjustment. — If  the  purchase 
of  any  qualified  small  business  property  re- 
sults in  the  nonrecognition  of  gain  tiUder 
subsection  (a),  the  basis  of  such  property 
sbaJl  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain  which 
is  not  recognized  \inder  subsection  (a). 

"(e)  Assessment  op  Deficiencies. — If  the 
taxpayer  has  made  an  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  a  sale,  then  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
rule  of  law  the  statutory  period  for  the 
assessment  of  any  deficiency  (including  in- 
terest and  additions  to  the  tax)  shall  not 
expire  until  3  years  from  the  date  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  is  notified  by  the  tax- 
payer (iu  ;iuch  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulation  prescribe)  of 
the  purcliase  of  qualified  small  business 
property  or  the  failxu'e  to  timely  purcliase 
such  property.  Such  deficiency  may  be  as- 
sessed before  the  expiration  of  such  3-year 
period  notwithstanding  the  pro^lons  of  sec- 
tion 6212(c)  or  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  arsessmeut.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  ni  of  subchapter  O  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  eiid  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  1040.  Exchange  of  qualified  small  busi- 
ness property.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  1245(b)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  like  kind  exchanges;  involuntary 
conversions,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1031  or  1033"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1031, 1033,  or  1040". 

(2)  Section  1250(d)(4)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  like  kind  exchanges;  Involun- 
tarj'  conversions  etc.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  1031  or  1033"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '1031,  1033.  or  1040". 

(d^     EtTEciivE    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  December  31,  1975. 
e:<tension  of  time  for  payment  op  estate 
tax  where  estate  consists  i,.\rgely  of  in- 
terests    IN     CIXJSELY     HELD     BUSINESS     AND 
FARMS 

Sec.  8.  la)  General  Rule. — Section  6166 
(relating  to  extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
estate  tax  where  estate  consists  largely  of 
interest  in  closely  held  business)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3166.  Extension  of  Time  for  Payment 
OF  Estate  Tax  Where  Estate 
Consists  Largely  of  Interest 
IN  Closely  Held  Business  and 
Farms. 

■  la)  PiVE-YEAR  Deferbal;  20-Year  Install- 
ment Payment. — 

■  (1)  In  ueneral. — If  the  value  of  an  In- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business  which  Is 
Included  Iu  determining  the  gross  estate  of 


%  decedeat  who  was  (at  the  d&te  of  his  death) 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States 
exceeds  either — 

"(A)  35  percent  of  the  value  of  the  grobs 
estate  of  such  decedent,  or 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  taxable  estate  of 
such  decedent, 

the  executor  may  elect  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  in  2  or 
more  (but  not  exceeding  20)  equal  install- 
ments. 

"(2)  Date  for  payment  OF  installments. — 
If  an  election  is  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  first  Installment  shall  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  which  is  6  years  after  the  date 
prescribed  by  section  6151  (a)  for  payment 
of  the  tax,  and  each  succeeding  installment 
shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  date  which 
is  1  year  after  the  date  prescribed  by  tlds 
paragraph  for  payment  of  the  preceding 
installment. 

"(3)  LxMiTATiON. — The  maximvim  amount 
of  tax  which  may  be  paid  in  installments 
under  tills  subsection  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2001  (reduced  by  the  credits 
against  such  tax)  as — 

"(A)  the  qualified  small  business  amount 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  excess 
(iC  any)  of  such  amount  over  9300,000, 
bears  to 

"(B)  the  value  of  the  gross  estate. 

"(b)  Tbn-Yxar  Installment  Payment 
WHEB3  Qualified  Small  Business  Amount 
Exceeds  $300,000. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  qualified  small 
business  amount  exceeds  $300,000,  the  execu- 
tor may  elect  to  pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  in  2  or  more  (but 
not  exceeding  10)   equal  installments. 

"(2)  Date  fob  payment  of  installments. — 
If  an  election  la  made  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  first  Installment  shall  be  paid  ou  or 
before  the  date  prescribed  by  section  6151  (a) 
for  payment  of  the  tax,  and  each  succeeding 
Installment  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
date  which  Is  1  year  after  the  date  prescribed 
by  this  paragraph  for  payment  of  the  pre- 
ceding Installment. 

"(3)  Limitation. — The  maximum  amount 
of  tax  which  may  be  paid  In  Installments 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  the 
excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  (re- 
duced by  the  credits  against  such  tax)  as 
the  qualified  small  business  amount  bears 
to  the  value  of  the  gross  estate;  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  tax  which  is  pay- 
able tn  installments  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Dbfinitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Closely  held  business. — Tlie  term 
'interest  tn  a  closely  held  business'  means — 

"^A)  an  Interest  as  a  proprietor  in  a  trad; 
or  business  carried  on  as  a  proprietorship; 

"(B)  an  interest  as  a  partner  In  a  partner- 
ship carrying  on  a  trade  or  business,  if — 

"(I)  20  percent  or  more  of  the  total  capital 
interest  in  such  partnership  is  included  in 
determining  the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 
or 

"UM  such  partnership  had  10  or  less  p>art- 
ners,  or 

"(C)  stock  in  a  corporation  c.irrylng  on  a 
trade  or  business,  if — • 

"(1)  20  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  vot- 
ing stock  of  such  corpwation  Is  Included  in 
determining  the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 
or 

'■<ii)  such  corporation  had  10  ur  less  share- 
holders. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  determina- 
tions shall  be  made  as  of  the  time  immedi- 
ately before  the  decedent's  death. 

"(2)  Qualified  small  business  amount. — 
T;ie  term  'qualified  small  business  amount' 
means  the  aggregate  of  the  value  of  any  iu- 
terest  in  a  clos^y  held  business  which  quall- 
fle.-.  ur.der  subsection  (a)  (1 ). 
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"(3)  Valxje. — Value  shall  be  value  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  chapter  11  (relating  to 
estate  tax) . 

"(d)  Special  Rule  fob  Interests  in  2  ob 
More  Closely  Held  Businesses. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (b)(1), 
mterests  in  2  or  more  closely  held  businesses 
with  reject  to  each  of  which  there  is  In- 
cluded in  determining  the  value  of  the  de- 
cedent's gross  estate  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  each  such  business,  shall 
be  treated  as  an  interest  In  a  single  closely 
held  business.  For  purposes  of  the  50  percent 
requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
Interest  in  a  closely  held  biislness  which  rep- 
resents the  surviving  spouse's  interest  In 
property  held  by  the  decedent  and  the  sur- 
viving spouse  as  community  property  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  Included  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  decedent's  gross  estate. 

"(e)  Education. — ^Any  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescrtbed  by  section  6075(a) 
for  filing  the  return  of  tax  under  section  2001 
(including  extensions  thereof),  and  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  regulations  preecrtbe.  If  an 
election  vuider  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is  made, 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  as 
though  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  were 
extending  the  time  for  payment  of  the  tax. 

"(f)  Probation  of  Deficiency  to  Install- 
ments.— If  an  election  is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  to  pay  any  part  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2001  in  Installments  and  a 
deficiency  has  been  assessed — 

"(1)  the  deficiency  shall  (subject  to  the 
limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (3) )  be 
prorated  to  the  Installments  (if  any)  pay- 
able under  subsection  (a) ;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  deficiency  is 
not  prorated  under  paragraph  (1),  the  defi- 
ciency shall  (subject  to  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b)  (3) )  be  prorated  to 
the  Installments  (if  any)  payable  under  sub- 
section (b). 

The  part  of  the  deficiency  so  prorated  to  any 
Installment  the  date  for  payment  of  which 
has  not  arrived  shall  be  collected  at  the 
same  time  as,  and  as  a  part  of,  such  install- 
ment. The  part  of  the  deficiency  so  prorated 
to  any  installment  the  date  for  payment  of 
which  has  arrived  shall  be  paid  upon  notice 
and  demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the 
deficiency  Is  due  to  negligence,  to  interna- 
tional disregard  of  rules  and  regulations,  or 
to  fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax. 

"(g)  Time  fob  Patment  of  Interest. — If 
the  time  for  payment  of  any  amount  of  tax 
has  been  extended  under  this  section,  inter- 
est payable  under  section  6601  on  any  tin- 
paid  portion  of  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
annually  at  the  same  time  as,  ano  as  p  part 
of,  each  installment  payment  of  the  tax.  In- 
terest, on  that  pait  of  a  deficiency  prorated 
imder  this  section  to  any  installment  the 
date  for  payment  of  which  has  not  arrived, 
for  the  period  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
last  Installment  preceding  the  assessment  of 
the  deficiency,  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  Acceleration  of  Payment. — 

"(1)  Withdrawal  of  funds  from  busi- 
ness; disposition  of  interest. — 

"(A)  If— 

"(1)  aggregate  withdrawals  of  money  and 
other  property  from  the  trade  or  business, 
an  interest  in  which  qualifies  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1),  made  with  respect  to  such  In- 
terest, equal  or  exceed  50  percent  of  the  val- 
ue of  such  trade  or  business,  or 

"(ii)  60  percent  or  more  In  value  of  an 
interest  in  a  closely  held  business  which 
qualifies  under  subsection  (a)(1)  is  distrib- 
uted, sold,  exchanged,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of. 

then  the  extension  of  time  for  pa3mient  of 
tax  provided  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
cease  to  apply,  and  any  unpaid  portion  of  the 
tax   payable   In   installments   shall    be   paid 


upon  notice  and  demand  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  distribution  In  re- 
demption of  stock  to  whi<flx  Mctlon  S03  (or 
so  much  of  section  304  as  relates  to  section 
303)  applies — 

"ii)  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  withdrawals  of  money  and 
other  property  distributed;  and  for  pur- 
poses of  such  subparagraph  the  value  of  the 
trade  or  business  shall  be  considered  to  be 
such  value  reduced  by  the  amount  of  money 
and  other  property  distributed,  and 

"(11)  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  stock  redeemed;  and  for 
purposes  of  such  subparagraph  the  interest 
In  the  closely  held  business  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  such  Interest  reduced  by  the  value 
of  the  stock  redeemed. 

This  subparagraph  shall  app'y  only  if.  ou 
or  before  the  date  prescrtbed  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  or  (b)(2g),  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
payment  of  the  first  Installment  which  be- 
comes due  after  the  date  of  the  distribution, 
there  Is  paid  an  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  2001  not  less  than  the  amoimt  of 
money  and  other  iwoperty  dlstrtbuted. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  (11)  does  not  apply 
to  an  exchange  of  stock  pursiiant  to  a  plan 
of  reorganization  described  in  subparagraph 
(D),  (E),  or  (F)  of  section  368(a)(1)  nor  to 
an  exchange  to  which  section  355  (or  so  much 
of  section  356  as  relates  to  section  355)  ap- 
plies; but  any  stock  received  in  such  an  ex- 
change shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  such 
subparagraph  as  an  Interest  qualifying  under 
subsection  (a)  (1). 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  (11)  does  not  i4>ply 
to  a  transfer  of  property  of  the  decedent  by 
the  executor  to  a  person  entitled  to  receive 
such  property  under  the  decedent's  will  or 
under  the  applicable  law  of  descent  and  dis- 
tribution. 

"(2)     UNDISTBIBtrTED    INCOME    OF    ESTATE. 

"(A)  If  an  election  is  made  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  estate  has  undistributed  net 
Income  for  any  taxable  year  after  its  fourth 
taxable  year,  the  executor  shall,  on  or  before 
the  date  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  In- 
come tax  return  for  such  taxable  year  (in- 
cluding extensions  thereof),  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  such  undlstrtbuted  net  Income  in 
liquidation  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  tax 
payable  in  installments.  Any  amount  paid 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
plied first  against  the  unpaid  portion  of  ttie 
tax  which  is  payable  in  Installments  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  undlstrtbuted  net  Income  of  the  estate 
for  any  taxable  year  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  distributable  net  income  of  the  estate 
for  such  taxable  year  (as  defined  in  section 
643)  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amounts  for  such  taxable  year 
specified  in  paragraplis  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
661(a)  (relating  to  deduction  for  distribu- 
tions, etc.) ; 

"(11)  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  for  the 
taxable  year  on  the  estate  under  chapter  1; 
and 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2001  (including  interest)  paid  by  the 
executor  during  the  taxable  year  (other 
than  any  amount  paid  pursuant  to  this  par- 
agraph) . 

"(3)  Failure  to  pat  installment. — If  in- 
stallment under  this  section  is  not  paid  on 
or  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  payment  by 
this  section  (including  any  extension  of  time 
for  the  payment  of  such  installment),  the 
unpaid  pcH'tion  of  the  tax  payable  in  install- 
ments shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand 
from  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(1)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  application  of  this 
section. 

"(j)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)   Security. —  i 

"For  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 


gate to  require  security  in  the  case  of  an 
extension  under  this  section,  see  section  6165. 

"(2)  Period  of  limitation. — 

"For  extension  of  the  period  of  limitation 
In  the  case  of  ah  extension  under  this  section, 
see  section  6603(d>. 

"(3)  Interest. — 

"For  provisions  relating  to  Interest  on  tax 
payable  In  InstaUments  imder  subsection  (a) , 
see  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (J)  of  section 
6601." 

(b)  Five-Year  Exemption  From  Intesest. — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6601(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  last  date  prescribed  for  pay- 
ment) is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  except  that  the  late  date  prescribed  for 
payment  of  any  tax  payable  In  installments 
under  section  6166(a)  shall  be  the  last  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment of  such  tax.". 

(c)  Fouh-Percent  Interest  Rate. — Section 
6601  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Interest  on 
underpayment,  non-payment,  or  extension  of 
time  for  payment,  or  tax)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (j)  as  subsection  (k) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"(j)  Extension  of  Time  for  Payment  of 
Estate  Tax. — If  the  amount  of  any  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2001  is  payable  In  Install- 
ments under  section  6166(a),  Interest  on 
such  amovint  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent,  in  Ueu  of  the  annual  rate  estab- 
ILslied  under  section  6621  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a) .  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (b)(1).  the  amount  of  any 
deficiency  which.  Is  prorated  to  installments 
payable  under  section  6166(a)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  of  tax  payable  In 
installments  under  such  section.". 

(d)  Technicax.  Amendment. — Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  6161(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  extension  of  time  for  paying  estate 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or.  If  later,  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
stallment payable  under  section  6166(a),  not 
in  excess  of  6  months  from  the  date  fixed 
for  the  payment  thereof.". 

(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
estates  of  decedents  with  respect  to  which 
the  date  for  the  filing  of  the  estate  tax  re- 
turn (including  extensions  thereof)  pre- 
scribed by  section  6075(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  t!b\s  Act. 

adjustments  of  corporate  norsial  tax  rat^' 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Aojustments  of  Coai'ocATe 
NoBMAX.  Tax  Rate. — Section  11(b)  (relating 
to  the  normal  tax  imposed  on  corpcrations) 
of  part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  ch.-xpter  1  of 
subtitle  A  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Nobmal  Tax. — The  normal  tax  Is 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  taxable  income, 
in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975.  For  purposes  of  applying 
the  percentage  of  tax  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing table  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
is  a  component  member  of  a  controlled  g^oup 
of  corporations  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1563),  the  taxable  Income  of  the  other 
component  members  of  such  group  shall,  un- 
der regulations  prescrtbed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  be  taken  into  account.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  CORPORATE  SURTAX  RATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Adjustment  of  Corporate  Sur- 
tax Rate. — Section  11(c)  (relating  to  surtax 
imposed  on  corporations)  of  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Surtax. — The  surtax  is  equal  to  22 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable 
income  exceeds  the  surtax  exemption  for  the 
taxable  year,  in  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975.". 


12612 


(b)  The  amendment  i  lade  by  this  section 
Rhall  apply  to  taroble  y  ivn  b«^nnlng  after 
December  31,  1975. 

U.-CHEASB    TN    COK^OKAXS    SCTTAX   XZXMmOW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Iw  Gzin  hau— Section  U(d) 
( relating  to  surtax  exenc  ptlon)  ot  part  II  ol 
subchapter  A  of  chi^ttr  1  la  amended  by 
;iirlklng  out  "»50,000"  aid  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "»100,000". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 

UENTS. 

U)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (aa 
la  eSect  fw  taxaWe  yews  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (reUtlng  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  or  part 
U  of  subchapter  B  of  cha  Her  6  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "*50,000"  aid  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "HOO.OOO". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  ol 
Ing  to  croas-referencea 
tlous)  of  part  n  of  subdhapter  A  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  strUdng  out  "950,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "♦lOO.OOO". 

(3)  Section  e62(c)  (r^atlng  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  Individuals  lelecting  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  ^tee)  of  subpart  P 
of  part  ni  of  subchapt^  N  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  striking  oiijt  "$50,000"  and  in- 
serting  In   Ueu   thereof   "$100,000". 

(c)  EmcTiva  DATB.-j— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shOl  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  ai'-sr  D(cember  31,  1976. 

CRABTTATED  AND  INCRl.  iSEO  INVESTMENT 

TAX  CREprr 
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section    12    (relat- 
'<x  tax  on  cotpora- 


nxjix. — Paragrapbf 

to  determination 
imended  to  read  as 


tie 
th 
that 


the 


and 
tlte 


The  amount  of  the 
38  for  the  taxable 
sum  of — 
e   qualified   Invest - 
the  qualified  tn- 
$25,000; 
qualified  invest- 
;he  quaUfled  Invest- 
does  not  exceed 


qualified  invest- 
;he  quaUfled  invest- 


Sxc.   la.    (a)    Okwdai 

(1)  section  46(a)   (relating 
of  amount  of  credit)  Is 
follows: 

"(1)     GSNXSAI,    RtJiE. 

credit  allowed  by  sect  lor 
year  shall  be  equal  to 

"(A)    25  percent  of 
ment  to  the  extent 
vestment  does  not  excee^l 

"(B)    20  i)ercent  of 
ment  to  the  extent  that 
ment  exceeds  $25,000 
$50,000;  plus 

"(C)    16  percent  of 
ment  to  the  extent  that 
ment  exceeds  $50,000.". 

(b)    TECHNICAI,  AMXKDkxNTS.- 

(1)  Section  46(a)  of  $uch  Code  (relating 
to  determination  of  antount  oi  credit)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  Mae«ifd  Tsrorrma/k'S- — In  the  case  of  a 
husband  or  wife  who  filers  sepcu^te return — 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  aha  Q  be  applied  by  sub- 
stltutlniig  for  each  dollai  amount  contained 
in  such  paragraph  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  such  dollar  amoT]  nt;  and 

"(B)  subparagraphs  (.',)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
•$12,500'  for  '$25,000'  ea(  h  place  It  appears. 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  spovise 
of  the  taxpayer  has  no  (  uallfled  investment 
for,  and  no  unused  credl  carryover  or  carry- 
back to,  the  taxable  year  of  his  spouse  which 
ends  within  or  with  th(  taxpayer's  taxable 
year. 

"(5)  CoNTBoLLSD  CROUPS. — In  the  case  of 
a  controlled  group,  each  dollar  amovmt  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1)  and  the  $25,000 
amount  specified  In  parai  n^aph  (2)  shall  each 
be  reduced  by  being  apportioned  among  the 
component  members  of  such  group  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  sr  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence  thii  term  'controlled 
group'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
terra  by  section  1563(a).'. 

(2)  Section  4e(e)(l)  cf  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  with  respect  to  certain 
persons)  la  amended  b)  striking  out  "the 
qualified  investment  am  I"  and  inserting  In 


lien  thereof  "the  qualified  Investment,  each 
dollar  amount  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
(1),  and". 

(3)  Section  48(f)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  estates  and  trusts)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  $25,000  amount" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each  dollar 
amount  contained  In  section  46(a)(1)  and 
the  $25,000  amount";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "same  ratio  to  $25,000" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "same  ratio  to 
the  dollar  amount  contained  In  section  46 
(a)  (1)  or  $25,000,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(c)  Eftfcttv*  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

inchease  in  cxass  ufb  variance  pob  pttrposbs 
OF  deprxciation 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  Okkerai.. — Section  167(m) 
(1)  (relating  to  class  lives  for  purposes  of 
depredation)  of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "20" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40". 

(b)  ErFEcrrvK  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  property  ac- 
quired or  the  construction  of  which  Is  begun 
after  December  81,  1976. 

capttal  recovery  allowances 

Sec.   14.   (a)    Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  la  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 188  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"Sec.  189.  Capital   Recovery   Allowance. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  Ueu  of  the  deduc- 
tion provided  by  section  167  the  taxpayer 
may  elect.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
to  take  a  reduction  for  captlal  recovery  with 
respect  to  any  section  189  property.  Such 
election  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Section  189  Pbopebty. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'section  189  property' 
means — 

"(1)  tangible  personal  property,  or 

"(2)  other  tangible  property  (Including  a 
building  and  its  structural  components)  but 
only  If  such  property — 

"(A)  Is  used  as  an  Integral  part  of  manu- 
facturing, production,  <»  extraction  or  of 
furnishing  transportation,  commnnlcatlona, 
electrloal  energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  dte- 
poeal  services,  or 

"(B)  constitutes  a  research  facility  used 
tn  connection  with  any  of  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)     or 

"(C)  constitutes  a  warehouse  or  storage 
facDlty  used  In  connection  with  any  of  the 
activities  referred  to  In  snbpcursgraph  (A), 
or 

"(D)  constitutes  a  pollution  control 
faculty  which  Is  used  to  abate  or  control 
water  or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contami- 
nation by  removing,  altering,  disposing,  or 
storing  of  pollutants,  ronttimlnants,  wastes, 
or  heat. 

Such  term  Includes  only  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion (or  for  amortization  In  Ueu  of  depreci- 
ation) would  be  allowable  If  the  taxpayer 
did  not  make  an  election  under  this  section. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  deny  a  deduction  under 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  prior  to 
the  taxable  year  in  which  a  deduction  for 
depreciation  (or  for  amortization  in  Ueu  ol 
depredation)  would  first  become  allowable 
with  respect  to  any  property. 

"(c)  Amount  op  Deduction. — The  deduc- 
tion aUowed  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  property  which  Is  the  subject  of  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  any 
amount  elected  by  the  taxpayer  which  does 
not  exceed — • 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  secton  1245  property 
(as  defined  In  section  1245(a)(3))  or  prop- 
erty described  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  (D)  of 
this  section,  the  amount  determined  by  ap- 


plying to  the  acqtilsltlon  costs  of  such  prop- 
erty the  appUcable  percentage  set  frartti  In 
the  following  schedule : 

The  applicable 
"For  the  year  which  Is —  percentage  Is — 

The  fiiBt  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

tlon  costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 40 

The  first  taxable  yead  after  such  costs 

were  paid  or  Incurred 24 

The  second   taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred i     18 

The  third  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

were  paid  or  Incurred 12 

The  fourth   taxable   year   after   such 
costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 6 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  section  1250  property 
(as  defined  In  section  1250(c))  other  than 
property  described  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  (D) 
of  this  section,  the  amount  determined  by 
applying  to  the  acquisition  costs  of  such 
property  the  applicable  percentage  set  forth 
in  the  foUowing  schedule: 

The  appUcable 
"For  the  year  which  Is —         percentage  is — 
The  taxable  year  In  which  the  acqui- 
sition costs  were  paid  or  Incurred..     20 
'nie  first  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

were  paid  tw  Incurred 16 

The  second   taxable   year  after   such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 14 

The    third    taxable    year    after    such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 13 

The  fourth   taxable   year   after  such 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred n 

The  fifth  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

were  paid  or  Inciu-red 9 

The  sixth  taxable  year  after  such  costs 

werw  paid  or  Inctured 7 

The  seventh  taxable  year  after  such 

costs  were  paid  <w  Incurred 5 

The  eighth   taxable  year  after  svich 

costs  were  paid  or  Incurred 3 

The   ninth   taxable   year   after   such 
costs  were  paid  ot  Incurred 2 

"(d)  Acquisition  Costs. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'acquisition  costs' 
means  any  costs  paid  or  Inctirred  to  acquire 
section  189  property  which  would  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  the  basis  of  such 
property  under  section  1012.  The  taxable  year 
In  which  such  costs  or  any  portion  thereof 
are  paid  or  Incurred  shall  be  the  first  year 
In  which  the  taxpayer  either  obtains  Utle  to 
the  property,  or  has  the  Incidents  of  owner- 
ship such  as  possession,  use,  and  risk,  even 
tihough  legal  title  for  seciirity  purposes  re- 
mains In  the  vendor  or  another.  If  the  acqui- 
sition costs  of  an  item  of  section  180  property 
are  paid  <»'  Incurred  In  more  than  one  tax- 
able year,  the  maximum  deduction  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  computed  separately 
with  respect  to  each  portion  of  such  costs 
which  are  paid  or  Incurred  in  a  different 
taxable  year. 

"(e)  Caxryover  of  Unused  Deductions.-t- 
If  in  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  elects  to 
deduct  less  than  the  maximum  amoumt  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (c).  the  excess 
shall  be  carlred  f  3rward  and  be  deductible  in 
any  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(f)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  the  disposition  of  property 
tl  ">  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  sections  1245 
and  1250.". 

(b)  Section  46(c)(2)  (relating  to  the 
investment  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"The  useful  life  of  any  property  which  Is  the 
subject  of  an  election  under  section  189(a) 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  be  the 
useful  life  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
used  in  computing  the  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation under  section  167  had  the  taxpayer 
not  made  such  an  election.". 

(c)  Section  57  (relating  to  tax  preference 
Items)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(d)  Kxception. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  af  this  section,  no  part  of 
any  amount  aUowed  as  a  deduction  for  cap- 
ital recovery  under  section  169  shaU  be  con- 
sidered an  item  of  tax  preference.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1016(a)  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "capital  recovery,"  before  "and 
depletion.". 

(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1245(a>  (re- 
lating to  recomputed  basis)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "^  tor  capital  recovery  vuider  sec- 
lion  189"  after  "or  for  amortization  under 
section  168.  169.  184,  185.  187.  or  188"  each 
time  siTCh  phrase  appears  therein. 

(f)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  1245(a)  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  section  1245  prop- 
erty) is  amended  by  inserting  "or  to  the  al- 
lowance or  capital  recovery  provided  In  aec- 
tion  189"  after  "the  allowance  of  amortlzs^ 
tlon  provided  In  section  185". 

(g)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1250(b)  (re- 
lating to  depreciation  and  adjustments)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "capital  recoveiy," 
after  "obsolescence,". 

(h)  Paragraph  1260(c)  (relating  to  ttie 
definition  of  section  12S0  property)  tm 
aonended  by  inserting  "or  to  the  allonWaoe 
'or  capital  recovery  provided  In  sectioa  186" 
after  "the  allowance  for  depreciation  pro- 
vided in  section  16T'. 

<1)  llM  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  take  affect  on  January  1,  1976,  and  t&e 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shaU 
apply  only  to  acquisition  costa  paid  or  In- 
curred on  or  after  such  effective  date. 

ALTEBNATni  AMOBTIZ&THnr  PDUDO  FCM  FOU.U- 

xxoN  cojnmoi.  facxuths 
Sec.  16.  (a)  Im  Obhebal. — Section  1C9  (re- 
lating to  amnrtiBatton  of  pollution  oontfol 
faculties)    of  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  ot 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by — 

(1 )  striking  out  "60  months"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  inaecting  In  lieu  thereof  "60  months 
or  12  months". 

(2)  striking  out  "60-niontb  period"  bi  sub- 
sBcUon  (a)  and  Inserting  tu  Ilea  thereof 
"BO-month  or  12-tnonth  p»k>d".  and 

(3)  striking  out  "60-month  period"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"80-month  or  lS-mo3ith  period". 

(b)  ErracTiTE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  motOotx  apply  to  any  new  Iden- 
tifiable tzestmant  CadUty  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 180<d)(4)  of  such  Code)  acquired  or 
the  oooatructlon,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  la  begun  after  December  31,  1976. 

INCREASE  OF  EXEMPTION  FROM  INDUSTXIAI.  DE- 
VELOPlCEItT  BOKO   TREATMENZ 

Src.  16.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  lOS 
(c)  (relating  to  exemption  from  Industrial 
development  bond  treatment'  for  certain 
small  issues)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  In  subpar- 
agraph (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$10,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (D), 
(E),  (P).  (O).  and  (H). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ShaU  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after 
December  31, 1975. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reports  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mi-.  SCHWEIKER.  Mi".  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  measure  entitled  "The 
Federal  Reports  Act  Amendments  of 
1975,"  to  establish  strict  standai-ds  to  cut 
back  on  Federal  paperwork  and  to  permit 
Congress  to  take  an  active  role  in  over- 
.seeing  the  prepanflion  of  such  forms. 

As  dociHfiented  by  the  Federal  Paper- 
work Commission,  individuals,  small  bus- 
inesses and  major  corporations  in  this 
country  are  being  vii-tuaUy  buried  under 


an  avalanche  of  paperwork  required  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Last  jrear 
alone,  at  a  coei  of  $1S  biUkm.  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmait  turned  oat  and  proc- 
essed about  10  billion  sheets  of  paper  to 
be  completed  by  UJ3.  businesses.  It  cost 
small  business  alone  anoQier  $18  billion 
to  complete  these  forms. 

The  Federal  papenrork  burden  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major  headaches  of  the 
business  community.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  a  legitimate  need 
for  Information,  this  seemingly  nerer- 
ending  demand  for  more  and  more  Infor- 
mation has  now  reached  the  point  where 
it  drains  an  estimated  ^  billion  a  year 
from  the  national  ecaaanay. 

Businesses  and  InstUutions  have  been 
forced  to  hire  tmbelieTahie  nomlMn  of 
people  simply  to  fin  out  Pedovl  forms, 
ifany  anall  baslnesses  simply  do  not 
haVe  the  expertise  needed  to  fill  out 
forms  as  they  are  now  written.  They  are 
forced  to  spend  excessive  amounts  of 
time  and  moaey  to  complete  the  scores 
of  forms  required  each  year. 

Storage  of  the  necessary  records  to 
meet  Baderal  reporting  reqairements  Is 
another  major  expense.  Ol&cial  records 
stored  around  the  country  total  11.6  mil- 
lion cubic  feet — or  a  voliune  11  times 
greater  than  the  Washington  Monument 

In  1942,  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  red 
tape  which  had  arisen  with  the  contem- 
pontfy  expfmslon  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role.  Although  this  measure  has 
been  updated  since  1942,  it  has  been  In- 
effective for  a  nund>er  of  reasons.  For 
example,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  geno'ates  35  potent  of  an  Fed- 
eral paperwork,  was  «rampted  frcHn  the 
review  process.  Moreover,  the  review 
process  itself  seldom  amounted  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  "rubberstamp"  of  de- 
cisions of  the  agencies  it  was  siqiposed  to 
oversee. 

Congress  created  the  Federal  P«>er- 
Tfork  Commission  in  1974  in  anottier  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  problem.  XTtafor- 
tunntely,  however,  the  CXmunission's 
final  report  and  reoommendaUons  wont 
be  issued  until  the  faU  of  1977.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  or  can  wait  that  long — 
we  already  know  enoui^  about  the 
paperwork  problem  to  start  solWng  it. 

Ify  btil  today  would  reqtilre  Occeral 
Accounting  Office  approval  of  all  new 
forms  prepared  by  Federal  agencies,  In- 
cludmg  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
for  use  iiy  any  person  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  effect,  OAO  wiU 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure Federal  agencies  do  not  exceed 
their  statutory  manda4«  in  requiring  un- 
necessary or  extraneous  information 
from  the  American  people.  GAO  would 
approve  the  form  only  if  : 

First.  It  requires  information  essen- 
tial to  implement  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  to  which  the  form  relates, 
without  requiring  extraneous  informa- 
tion; 

Second.  It  can  be  easily  understood: 

Third.  It  does  not  require  excessive 
time  or  money  to  complete,  considering 
the  resources  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
applies  and  the  value  of  the  information 
sought: 

Fourth.  It  does  not  unnecessarily  du- 


plicate Jnfbmiatioci  already  available 
thiQuglh  anotber  Fedoal  agency. 

AddltaopaPy.  those  f oraas  Intended  for 
use  by  persoDs  xsr  groups  whidi  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  fun  time  assistance 
of  lawyers,  accountants,  or  otbo'  pro- 
fessionals must  be  suacQitible  to  com- 
pletion  without  such  aasiBtanoe. 

If  GAO  rejects  any  form,  on  any  of 
tliese  grounds,  it  would  then  be  returned 
to  the  originating  agency  wttb  a  wrttten 
list  of  deficiencies,  and  those  congres- 
sionnl  conmilttees  having  Jurisdiction 
over  that  agency  would  be  advised  by 
GAO  of  its  action.  Ibis  provisioa  will 
fSive  the  committees  of  Congress  a  ctoar 
Indication  of  any  agency  attempt  to  ex- 
ceed its  authority,  and  oversight  hear- 
ings conld  then  be  conducted. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  would 
seek  to  assure  that  only  those  forms  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  efficient  o^iera- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  are  re- 
quired of  the  American  pidUie.  I  dis- 
cussed this  problem  when  OAO  officials 
tHitinid  iMfore  the  Appropitettons  Com- 
mittee recently,  and  I  know  OAO  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  papowork 
problems,  and  win  have  leiy  definite 
views  about  how  to  solve  it.  I  believe  we 
should  utilize  fully  the  expertise  of  GAO, 
the  Paperwork  Commission  and  the 
other  experts  in  tliis  field,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve we  must  move  now  to  s<dve  this 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bin.  and  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork's  fact  sheet,  "Bits  and 
Pieces  of  the  Paperwork  Problem."  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa. 

ThecB  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oideKd  to  be  printed  in  the  Becokd, 
as  follows: 

S.  3382 

Be  it  etuctid  by  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  Mtfmmtntmtivea  of  the  Vnttei  Statea  of 
Awieriem  <n  Congress  essemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  «e  died  m  the  "Pedernl  Reports 
Act  AoMBdiiients  of  10T<". 

Sh;.  2.  fa)   CSiapter  S5  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"5  3513.  Supervision  of  Federal  forms 

"(a)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  or  in- 
dependent Federal  reulatory  agency  may  re- 
quire the  completion  of  a  form  or  otherwise 
coOert  Information  upon  Identical  Items 
from  10  or  more  persons,  oOier  than  Federal 
enapioyaea,  only  with  the  prior  approral  of 
ttac  Conptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  piu-poses  of  this  cubeectloB,  the 
CSompti-oller  Oeneral  AaU  require  tiie  sub- 
mission of  forms  or  other  descriptions  of  the 
Information  coUection  systems  InvoflTed  to- 
gether with  such  supporting  documents  or 
other  information  as  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral determines  to  be  am>r(^srlate. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  ap- 
pim'e  a  form  or  description  submitted  pxir- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  only  if  such  form  or 
description — 

"  ( 1 )  requires  only  Information  essential  to 
Implement  a  function  or  duty  <rf  the  Federal 
agency  or  Federal  Independent  regulatory 
agency  ahlch  Is  a  statutory  responslhlllty  of 
any  such  Federal  agency  or  Pecteral  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  and  to  which  the 
form  or  system  relates,  witliout  requiring  ex- 
traneous information; 

"(2)  is  easy  to  understand; 

"(3)  is  reasonahSy  susceptible  to  comple- 
tion without  professional  assistance.  Includ- 
ing lawyers  and  accountr.nts,  by  persons  who 
do  noi.  ordinarily  have  the  financial  resource.<- 
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to  obtain  sucb  fuU-tlm  >  assistance  or  other- 
wise have  acceu  to  sue]  l  aaatstaoce: 

"(4)  does  not  requlis  the  expenditure  of 
excessive  time,  effort,  or  money  to  complete, 
considering  the  financU  1  and  other  resources 
of  the  persons  who  a^^  subject  to  the  use 
of  such  forms  and  the  value  of  the  Informa- 
tion sought:  and 

"(6)  does  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  in- 
formation already  avalli  ible  throxigh  another 
Federal  agency  or  Fedei^l  independent  regu- 
latory agency. 

"(c)  If  any  form  or 
tern  for  the  collection 
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[lescription  of  a  sys- 
of  information  sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  Is  not 
approved,  such  form  or  description  together 
wl'-h  all  supporting  doc^iments  and  Informa- 
tion, shall  be  returned  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  requestlig  Federal  agency  or 
Federal  Independent  regulatory  agency  and 
shall  be  accompanied  b]  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  apj  troval  was  withheld. 
At  the  same  time  tba  \  any  such  form  or 
description  Is  returned  i  o  t^e  originating  re- 
questing Federal  agen(  y  or  Federal  inde- 
pendent regulatory  age:  icy,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  inform  all  congressional  com- 
mittees having  leglsla;lve  jurisdiction  or 
oversight  responslbilltle  i  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  the  original 
form  or  of  the  Federal  agency  or  of  the 
Federal  Independent  reg  iilatory  agency  of  his 
action  with  respect  to   my  such  form. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  no  person  shai;  incur  any  civil  or 
criminal  liability  for  fal  ure  to  complete  any 
form  subject  to  the  previsions  contained  In 
this  section  and  which  i  loes  not  bear  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  legend  indicating  the  ap- 
proval required  under  his  section  and  the 
file  reference  nxmiber  o(  any  such  approval 
from  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  date 
such  approval  was  given  and  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  such  appn  val.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sectl  ona  of  chapter  36  of 
title  44,  United  States  (^xle,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  there  tf  the  f<dlowtag: 
"3512.   Information  for  Independent  regula- 

latory  agencies. 
"3513.    Supervtsion  of  Federal  forms.". 

(c)  The  amendments  tnade  by  this  section 
apply  to  any  form  or  system  first  prescribed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  e  lactment  of  this  Act 
or  to  any  revision  or  mo<  ilflcatlon  made  on  or 
after  such  date  to  any  i  orm  or  system. 

Skc.   3.  Section   3507 
States  Code,  is  amended 


Internal  Revenue  Servi(e,". 


of  title  44,   United 
by  striking  out  "the 


Paperwork  Problem 
print  about  10  bll- 


COMMISSION    ON    FESEa4l-   PAPERWORK 

Washington,  D.C 
Brrs  AND  Pieces  op  the 

Government  agencies 
lion  sheets  of  paper  a  jjear  to  be  completed 
by  U.S.  businesses — enoi  :gh  to  fill  more  than 
4  million  cubic  feet  of  s]  ace 

Paperwork  stemming 
and  local  governments  Averages  to  about  10 
forms  for  every  man,  vioman,  and  child  In 
the  Unitfed  States. 

Each  year: 

The  U.S.  public  spenils  about  $40  billion 
on  paperwork; 

The  Federal  government  spends  about  $15 
billion  to  process  paper  itrork; 

U.S.  government  sperds  about  $1  billion 
for  forms; 

U.S.  government  sperds  about  $1  billion 
for  directives  accompan  iring  forms; 

U.S.  spends  about  $l.r  bUllon  to  file  and 
store  forms. 

Businesses  with  50  enployees  or  less  com- 
plete approximately  75  1  o  80  types  of  forms. 

A  company  with  40,0  30  employees  main- 
tains about  125  file  driwers  of  records  to 
meet  Federal  reporting  i  equirements, 

A  company  operi^ting 
tions  filed  45  potinds  ol 
renewal  application. 


ttiree  small  TV  sta- 
forms  for  a  license 


A  radio  station  in  New  Hampshire  paid  $26 
in  postage  to  mall  an  application  to  Wash- 
ington. 

A  big  oil  company  files  409  reports  to  46 
different  Federal  agencies,  excluding  tax 
reports. 

Another  big  oil  company  spends  $17  mil- 
lion and  uses  476  persons  full  time  to  file 
reports  to  the  Federal  government,  excluding 
all  tax  reporting. 

Each  year  the  Federal  government  issues 
a  2-mile  high  stack  of  quarterly  wage  report 
forms. 

Harvard  University  employs  26  people  full 
time  to  complete  paperwork  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000. 

A  typical  small  business  with  gross  Income 
under  $30,000  Is  required  to  file  53  tax  forms. 

The  State  of  Maryland  refused  a  $60,000 
HEW  grant  for  a  consumer  education  pro- 
gram becaiise  costs  of  completing  forms 
would  approximate  76  p>ercent  of  ttie  grant. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  on  hand 
989,224  feet  of  reccoYls,  including  an  increase 
of  64,631  cubic  feet  or  almost  36,600  file 
drawers  in  the  last  year.  The  Department 
spends  $150  million  yearly  on  forms,  reports 
and  supporting  systems. 

A  stack  of  all  census  forms  measwres  6  feet. 

Official  records  stored  around  the  country 
total  11.6  million  cubic  feet  or  an  amoimt  11 
times  larger  than  the  v(dume  of  the  Wash- 
ington moniunent. 

Costs  of  Federal  paperworic  In  1973  totaled 
more  than  Federal  government  costs  for 
health,  education,  welfare,  saving  the  en- 
vironment, community  development  and 
housing  combined. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.  3383.  A  bill  to  autiiorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop 
a  national  policy  on  weather  modifica- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Belluon,  the  National 
Weather  Modification  Policy  Act  of  1976. 
a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  national 
weather  modification  policy  and  a  na- 
ticxial  program  of  weather  modification 
research  and  development. 

Air.  President.  I  need  hardly  elaborate 
on  ttie  magnitude  of  the  devastation  of 
drought  and  flood  conditions  experienced 
this  year  in  the  West  and  Midwest  ana 
in  particular  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 
These  and  similar  weather-related  dis- 
asters and  hazards  affect  virtually  all 
Americans  and  annually  cause  tmtold 
human  suffering  and  loss  of  life  and  re- 
sult in  billions  of  dollars  of  economic  loss 
to  crops  and  other  property.  While 
weather  modification  projects  have  been 
operational  for  upward  of  25  years  and 
have  been  shown  to  have  significant  po- 
tential for  preventing,  diverting,  moder- 
ating, or  ameliorating  the  adverse  effects 
of  such  weather  related  disasters  and 
hazards,  I  am  concerned  regarding  the 
lack  of  a  coordinated  Federal  weather 
modification  policy  and  a  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  program  for  weather 
modification  research  and  development. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  reports  and 
studies  conducted  by  such  diverse  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  the 


General  Accoimting  Office,  and  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  the  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  weather  modification 
policy  and  research  and  development 
program,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lead 
agency  for  weather  modification  activi- 
ties responsible  to  the  Congress  and  tiic 
President  and  the  anemic  Federal  fund- 
ing of  such  efforts,  have  resulted  in  both 
slow  progress  in  a  scientific  area  that 
promises  to  have  a  high  benefit  to  cost 
ratio  and  less  than  optimal  benefits  from 
existing  weather  modification  projects. 

Senator  Bellmon,  who  has  long  been 
concerned  with  seeking  solutions  to 
these  problems,  introduced  early  in  this 
Congress  three  bills,  S.  2705.  S.  2706,  and 
S.  2707.  that  were  designed  to  increase 
both  the  level  and  intensity  of  Federal 
Involvement  in  the  field  of  weather  mod- 
ification. On  February  16, 1976, 1  chaired 
a  hearing  of  the  Oceaiis  and  Atmosphere 
Subcommittee  that  considered  his  pro- 
posed legislation.  During  that  hearing, 
both  Senator  Bellmon  and  myself  heard 
testimony  from  governmental,  scientific, 
and  user  group  representatives  who 
agreed  that  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  Federal 
weather  modification  policy  and  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  an  expanded 
weather  modification  research  and  de- 
velopment program  could  yield  Impor- 
tant scientific  and  economic  advances  in 
such  areas  as  rain  enhancement,  hail 
suppression,  fog  dissipation,  hurricane 
dispersal,  and  other  weather  phenomena. 

Building  upon  the  legislation  inti-o- 
duced  earlier  by  Senator  Bellmon.  the 
testimony  received  at  the  hearings  that 
I  chaired  on  this  subject,  and  follow-up 
discussions  with  interested  parties,  Sen- 
ator Bellhon  and  I  are  introducing  the 
National  Weather  Modification  Act  of 
1976.  The  bill  reflects  our  strong  view 
that  it  is  imperative  that  a  comprehen- 
sive national  weather  modification  policy 
be  developed  as  soon  as  possible  and  a 
recommended  program  for  weather  mod- 
ification research  and  development  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
this  bill  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  National  Weather  Modification  Policy 
Act  of  1976  would — 

Sec.  2(a). — make 'findings  that  weather 
modification  projects  have  significant  poten- 
tial for  preventing,  diverting,  moderating  or 
ameliorating  the  adverse  effects  of  weather- 
related  disasters  and  hazards  and  enhancing 
crop  production  and  the  availability  of  water; 
also  that  Federal  action  is  required  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  such  disasters  and  hazards. 

Sec.  2(b). — declare  that  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  this  Act  is  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  national  weather 
modification  policy  and  a  national  program 
of  weather  modification  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

Sec.  4. — ^require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  weather  modification,  the  present 
state  of  development  of  weather  modification 
technology,  the  problems  impeding  effective 
implementation  of  weather  modification 
technology,  and  other  related  matters. 
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Sec.  6(a).— require  tlie  Secretary  to  aub- 
juit  within  one  year  a  final  report  on  the 
gndlnga.  conduaions,  end  reco«nn>eni1atVwiB 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  Sec.  4, 
Including  a  atatcsnent  of  a  recommended  na- 
tional poUcy  on  veatlier  modification  and  a 
descrtptim  of  a  reooounended  natural 
weather  modification  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  reconunendations  for  levels 
of  Fedend  funding  sufficient  to  support  ade- 
quately a  national  weather  modlflcatton  re- 
search and  develt^ment  program,  recom- 
mendations for  any  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  tnvolvemoit  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  In  weather  modification  which 
may  be  needed  to  implement  effectively  the 
recommended  national  policy  on  weather 
modification  and  the  recommended  research 
and  dev^opment  program,  and  reoommenria- 
tlons  for  any  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  Implement  such  policy  and  pro- 
gram. 

Ssc.  6(b).— specifically  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  aoUdt  and  consider  the  views  of  Stete 
agendas,  private  «""».  institutions  of  liigber 
learuing,  and  other  interested  persons  and 
goveriunental  mtiUes  in  Uie  conduct  of  the 
study  required  by  Sec  4. 

Sec.  6. — authorize  to  be  appropriated  to  tbfl 
-Secretary  for  the  piirpoees  of  carrying  out  the 
provibions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $1  mll- 

iJOti. 

&  S383 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Re^esentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  ^M  cited  as  the  "National  Weather 
Modification  PoUcy  Act  of  1976". 
Sec.  2.  Declabatiow  of  Pouct. 

(a)  FiNorNcs. — ^The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Weather-related  disasters  and  hazards. 
Including  drought,  hurricanes,  tornadoes 
hail,  lightning,  fog,  floods,  and  frost,  rearult 
in  substantial  human  suffering  and  loss  of 
life,  billions  of  dollars  of  annual  economic 
losses  to  owners  of  crops  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  substantial  financial  loss  to  the 
United  States  Treasury; 

(2)  Weather  modification  projects  have 
significant  potential  for  preventing,  divert- 
ing, moderating,  or  ameliorating  the  adyetse 
effects  of  such  disasters  and  hazards  and 
enhancing  crop  production  and  the  avail- 
ability of  water;  and 

(3)  The  Interstate  nature  of  climatic  and 
related  phenomena,  the  severe  economic 
hardships  experienced  as  the  result  of  oc- 
casional drought  and  other  adverse  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  and  the  existing  role  and 
respon-slbiUtle?  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  disaster  reUef,  require  ap- 
propriate Federal  action  to  prevent  or  alle- 
viate such  disasters  and  hazards. 

(b)  PiTEPosE. — ^It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  ptupose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  de^'elop  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national  weather  modification  policy  and  a 
national  program  of  weather  modification  re- 
search and  experimentation — 

(1)  to  determine  the  means  by  which  de- 
liberate weather  modification  can  be  used  at 
the  present  time  to  decrease  the  adverse 
impact  of  weather  on  agriculture,  economic 
growth,  and  the  general  public  welfare,  and 
to  determine  the  potential  for  vreather 
modification; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  into  those  scien- 
tific areas  considered  most  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  techniques  for  drought  prevention 
or  alleviation  and  other  forms  of  deliberate 
v.-eather  modification; 

(3)  to  develop  practical  methods  and  de- 
vices for  weather  modification; 

( 4 1  to  make  weather  modification  research 

findings  available  to  interested  parties;  and 

(5)  to  assess  the  economic,  social,  envlron- 


naental,  and  legal  Inapsct  of  an  operational 
weather  modification  program. 
Sj5C.    3.  Day'JLWirioifg. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Tlie  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(2)  Tbe  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Oolumtola, 
or  any  commonwealth,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "weatlier  modification" 
means  any  activity  performed  with  the  In- 
tention and  expectation  of  producing 
changes  in  iH«ctpltatton,  wind,  fog,  Ught- 
ning,  and  other  atmospheric  plienomena. 

Sec.  4.  Stddt. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  compre- 
henstve  Investigation  and  study  of  the  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  weather 
modification,  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  weather  oaodlflcatlon  technology,  the 
problems  impeding  effective  Implementation 
c^  weather  modification  technology,  and 
other  related  matters.  Such  study  etoall 
Include — 

<1)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  present 
and  past  research  efforts  to  establish  the 
ciegree  of  development  of  practical  weather 
modification  technology,  parllculaiiy  as  it 
relates  to  reducing  loss  of  life  and  crop  and 
property  destruction;  v 

(2)  a  review  and  analysis  of  research  needs 
tn  weather  modification  to  estabUsb  areas  in 
which  more  research  could  be  expected  to 
yield  the  greateet  retiim  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical weather  modification  technology; 

(8)  a  review  and  analysis  of  exlistlng 
studies  to  estabUsh  the  probable  economic 
Importance  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
agricultural  productton.  energy,  and  related 
economic  factors  if  the  present  weather 
modification  technology  were  to  be  efiectlTely 
implemented; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  legal,  social,  and 
ecological  implications  of  expanded  and  ef- 
fective research  and  operational  weather 
modification  projects; 

(5)  recommendations  concerning  legisla- 
tion desirable  at  aU  levels  of  government  to 
implement  a  national  weather  modification 
policy  and  program; 

(6)  a  i«view  of  the  lnt«natk>nal  impor- 
tance and  implications  of  weather  modifica- 
tion actlTltles  by  the  United  States: 

(7)  a  review  and  analysts  of  present  and 
past  funding  for  weather  modification  from 
all  sources  to  determine  the  aouroea  and 
adequacy  of  funding  in  the  li^t  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(8)  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  purpose, 
policy,  methods,  and  funding  <rf  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  involved  in 
weather  modification  and  of  the  existing 
interagency  coordination  of  weather  modi- 
fication research  efforts. 

Ssc  5.  Report. 

(a)  Ik  Gekerai.. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  final  report  on  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  section  4. 
Such  report  shaU  include: 

(1)  a  summery  of  the  findings  m&de  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  areas  of  investigation 
specified  in  section  4; 

(2)  other  findings  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  determination  and  implementation  of  a 
national  policy  on  weather  modification; 

<3)  a  statement  of  a  recommended  nation- 
al policy  on  weather  modification  and  a 
description  of  a  recommended  national 
weather  modification  research  and  develop- 
ntent  program  which  is  consistent  with,  and 
likely  to  contribute  to,  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  such  policy; 

<4)  recommendations  for  levels  of  Federal 
funding  suflJclent  to  support  adequately  a 


wyHnTiai  wsatbcr  modification  research  and 
devtiopment  prognan: 

<fi)  ri*""*™"™! itinni  for  any  csbaiiges  In 
the  OTganizatlon  and  tavolTement  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  In  weather  modi- 
fication wtdrti  may  be  needed  to  implement 
effectively  the  reconunended  national  pol- 
icy on  weather  motHfloatKm  and  the  rec- 
ommended research  and  development  pro- 
gram; and 

(6)  reconamendattons  for  any  legislation 
which  may  be  required  to  implement  snch 
policy  and  program.  Each  department,  agen- 
cy, and  other  tnstrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  is  anthortaed  and  directed  to 
fumlBh  the  Secretary  any  Information  which 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  o\n 
his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Opkkation  and  CoHsm-TSTTon. — ^The 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  conakler  the  views 
of  State  agencies,  private  flnne,  ioatltutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  other  IntereetBd  per- 
sons and  governmental  entitles  In  the  eon- 
duct  of  Umb  study  leqnlred  by  eection  4.  and 
in  the  rseparatlon  of  the  report  required  by 
subsectiaa  (a). 

Sec.  6.  AUTHOWZATION  TOK  AyP«OP*MTIOIf s . 

There  Is  authorteed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Art  not  to  exceed 

$1,000,000. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  33«4.  A  bill  to  assure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  discharges  its  present 
constitutional  and  statutory  responsibil- 
ities In  such  mnnnpr  as  to  protect  and 
serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Oovemment  Operations. 


PBOtSCTTOH    ACT   OT    l«7e 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bin  en- 
titled the  "Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1976."  I  ask  unanimous  (xmaexit  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  included  in  the  Rbcobd 
immediately  following  ttiese  remarks. 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  Is  based  upon  S.  200.  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Independent,  nonregulatory 
Agency  for  Ccmsumer  Advocacy  within 
the  executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Although  S.  200  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  comparable  legislation 
has  passed  the  House,  the  bill  faces  an 
uncertain  future,  to  say  the  least. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  today  ofleiing. 
there  would  be  established  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  new  Division 
for  Consumer  Protection,  with  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  at  Its  head.  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  independent  consumers  coim- 
sel  in  tlie  various  Federal  agencies  and 
departments.  Thus,  under  my  bill,  con- 
sumers would  have  the  dual  advantage 
of  cxjordinated  Federal  representation 
and  expert  representation  within  each 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  vests  in 
the  independent  consumer  counsels  tho=e 
pov.'ers  contemplated  for  the  ACA  imder 
S.  200.  However,  the  "dragnet"  author- 
ity for  information  gathering  under  S. 
200  would  be  limited  under  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  to 
abandon  our  efforts  to  improve  con- 
sumer   representation    in    the    Federal 
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Establishment.  The  t  ill  that  I  am  offer- 
ing, which  is  substantially  similar  to  S. 
200,  woiild  achieve  teffectlve  consimier 
advocacy  without  the  attendant  disad- 
vantages of  a  new  'jsuperagency."  The 
secret  to  effective  representation  of  con- 
sumer interests  In  me  Government  is 
knowledgeable  advo(^y  by  specialized 
independent  consiuntrs  counsel  within 
each  of  the  various  agencies. 

This  bill  would  acl^eve  this  objective, 
s.  331 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  thi  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  thA  "Consiuner  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1976". 

Sbc.  2.  Declaration  of  P^lict. 

(a)  The  Congress  arks  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Interests  of  consumers  are  Incon- 
sistently. Incompletely,  tuid/or  inadequately 
represented  within  the  ^-ederal  Government. 

(2)  Regulations  hava  been  promulgated, 
and  policies  have  been  idopted,  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovernlnent  without  such 
agencies  have  first  developed  available  in- 
formation ac  to  the  Inmact  on  consimiers, 
and  the  potential  and  jprobable  costs  and 
beneflts,  of  such  regulailons  and  policies. 

(3)  Vigorous  repr-Ken^tlon  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers  is  necessary  for  and  con- 
ducive to  the  efficient  and  fair  functioning 
of  a  free-market  economy  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  In  the  executlonTof  its  present  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  responsibilities,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  agencies  there- 
of should  consistently,  qompletely,  and  ade- 
quately represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  should  not  promukate  regulations  or 
adopt  policies  v^tlhout  Ast  devel(^lng  such 
information,  and  shoultf 
ner  as  to  protect  and  s4 
consumers. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  t 
Act  are  as  follows :  1 

(1)  Effective  consumer  advocacy  before 
and  wlttiln  Federal  agencies  would  help  such 
agencies  to  exercise  more  fully  and  effectively 
their  statut<My  responsllUiitlea,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  and  with 
effective  and  responsive  government.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  that  are  made  available  through 
commerce,  by  establishij  ig  independent  Of- 
fices of  Consumer  Couns^  !l  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  certain  i  igencles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  b]  establishing  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Dlv  Islon  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  c  )ordinate  and  assist 
such  Offices. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  piirjiose  of  each  Office  of 
Consumer  Counsel  to  rej  resent  the  interests 
of  consumers  before  and  within  the  Federal 
agency  of  which  it  Is  a  sart  and  before  the 
FederjB  courts  in  matte  rs  relating  to  such 
agency;  to  receive  and  transmit  consumer 
complaints;  to  develop  i  nd  disseminate  In- 
formation of  interest  to  consumers;  and  to 
perform  other  functions  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  co  isumers.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
each  such  Office  shall  b«  Independent  of  all 
other  offices  and  offlcen  of  the  agency  of 
which  It  Is  a  part. 

(3)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  protection  of  ;onsumers  with  re- 
spect to  the — 

(A)  safety,  quality,  pur  ity,  potency,  health- 
fulness,  durabUlty,  perf<  rmance,  repalrabil- 
Ity,  effectiveness,  dependability,  avaUabillty, 
and  cost  of  any  real  or  ]  tersonal  property  or 
tangible  or  intangible  goods,  services,  or 
credit; 


act  in  such  man- 
ve  the  interests  of 
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(B)  preservation  of  coriBiuner  choice  and 
a  competitive  marleet; 

(C)  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices; 

(D)  maintenance  of  truthfulness  and  fair- 
ness in  the  advertising,  promotion,  and  aale 
by  a  producer,  distributor,  lender,  retailer,  or 
other  supplier  of  such  property,  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  credit; 

(E)  provision  of  full,  accurate,  and  clear 
instructions,  warnings,  and  other  informa- 
tion by  any  such  supplier  concerning  such 
property,  goods,  services,  and  credit; 

(F)  protection  of  the  legal  rights  and  rem- 
edies of  consumers;  and 

(G)  provision  of  estimates  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  programs  and  activities  estab- 
lished by  regulations  and  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNmoNs 

As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires — 

(1)  "agency  action"  Includes  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  an  agency  "rule,"  "order." 
"license,"  "sanction."  or  "relief"  (as  defined 
In  section  551  of  title  6,  United  States  Code) , 
or  the  equivalent  thereof,  the  denial  thereof, 
or  the  failure  to  act; 

(2)  "agency  activity"  means  any  agency 
process,  or  phase  thereof,  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  any  authority  or  responsibility  under 
law; 

(3)  "agency  proceeding"  means  agency 
"riUemaklng",  "adjudication",  or  "licensing" 
(as  defined  hi  section  551  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code) ; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  cgj 
merce,  or  transportation,  within  the-^urls- 
dictlon  of  the  United  States,  (A)  between  a 
place  In  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of  such 
State,  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  trkfflc,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  in  clause 
(A); 

(5)  "consumer"  means  any  individual  who 
uses,  purchases,  acquires,  attempts  to  pur» 
chase  or  acquire,  or  is  offered  or  furnished 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or 
Intaglble  goods,  services,  or  credit  for  per- 
sonal, family,  agricultural  or  household 
purposes; 

(6)  "Consumer  Coimsel"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  agency,  as  defined  in 
this  section,  the  officer  who  is  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  represent  the  inter- 
est of  consiimers  in  accordance  with  this  Act; 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  or  "agency"  means 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense, 
Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Interior, 
Justice,  Labor,  "fransportation,  and  Treasury, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion; 

(8 1  "Federal  court"  means  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  any  United  States  district 
court  established  under  chapter  5  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims; 

(9)  "interest  of  consumers"  means  any 
health,  safety,  or  economic  concern  of  con- 
sumers Involving  real  or  personal  property, 
tangible  or  intangible  goods,  services,  or  cred- 
it, or  the  advertising  or  other  description 
thereof,  which  is  or  may  become  the  subject 


of  any  business,  trade,  commercial,  ot 
marketplace  offer  or  transaction  affecting 
commerce,  or  which  may  be  related  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  such  offer  or  transaction. 
Such  offer  or  transaction  need  not  involve  the 
payment  or  promise  of  a  consideraton; 

(10)  "participation"  Includes  any  form  of 
submission; 

(11)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(12)  "aubmlssion"  means  participation 
through  the  presentation  or  commxmlcation 
of  relevant  evidence,  doctunents,  arguments 
or  other  information.  ' 

Sec.  4.  ESTABLIBHMXNT 

There  Is  hereby  established  within  each 
Federal  agency  an  independent  Office  of 
Consumer  Counsel.  Each  such  Office  shall  be 
directed  and  administered  by  a  Consumer 
Counsel.  Each  Consumer  Counsel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  (xmoent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  four  years  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Each  Consumer  Counsel  shall  be  an  individ- 
ual who.  by  reason  of  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  is  qualified  to  represent 
effectively  and  hidependently  the  Interests  of 
consumers.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
each  Consumer  Counsel  shall  continue  in 
office  until  he  Is  reappointed  and  qualifies.  A 
Consumer  Counsel  may  be  removed  by  the 
PresUlMit  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
In  offlcei 

SECr~9>J  Powers   and   Duties   of   Consumes 
^^ — A    CotmsEu 

(a)  Ea^h  Consumer  Counsel  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
the^llacharge  o/  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
shaU  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
vise all  personnel  and  activites  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act,  each  Con- 
siimer  Counsel  may,  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions imder  this  Act  and  to  the  extent  funds 
are  appropriated — 

(1)  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensation  (subject  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws)  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  prescribe  the 
authority  and  duties  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Each  Consumer  Counsel  may 
compensate  individuals  so  employed  for  each 
day  (Including  travel  time)  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  Grade 
GS-18,  as  provided  In  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  may,  while  such  ex- 
perts and  consultants  are  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, pay  them  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized, 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently; 

(3)  promulgate.  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
such  rules,  regidations,  and  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  to  assure  fairness  to  all  per- 
sons affected  by  the  actions  of  the  Office, 
and  to  delegate  authority  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee under  his  direction  and  supervision; 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  State,  regional, 
local,  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities; 

(5)  accept  voluntary  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
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tlon  3679(b)    of  the  Revised  Statutes   (SI 
Va.C.  668(b)); 

(6)  conduct  conferences  and  hearings  and 
otherwise  secure  data  and  expression  of 
opinion; 

(7)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  donations 
of  services,  money  or  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(8)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  maintain  effective 
liaison  with  other  Offices  of  Consumer  Coun- 
gel  and  with  State  and  local  agencies  carry- 
ing out  programs  and  activities  related  to 
the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(9)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
be  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Each  Consumer  Counsel  may  compen- 
sate the  members  of  any  such  advisory  com- 
mittees (other  than  those  who  are  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government)  in  the 
manner  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  All  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc,  and  Interested 
persons  sbaU  be  permitted  to  attend,  appear 
before,  or  file  statements  with  any  such  com- 
mittee, subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  or 
regulations  as  the  Consumer  Counsel  In- 
volved may  prescribe;  and 

(10)  perform  such  other  admlnlstratlTe 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  functions. 

(c)  Each  Consumer  Counsel  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  monthly  report,  on  the  activi- 
ties of  his  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel,  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  of  which  such 
Office  is  a  part,  and  he  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress simultaneously,  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  beginning  April  1,  1976,  an  an- 
nual report  on  auch  activities.  Bach  auoh 
annual  report  shall  Include  a  description 
and  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  activities  of  his  Office,  Including 
its  representation  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers; 

(2)  the  relevant  Federal  agency  actions 
and  Federal  court  decisions  affecting  the 
Interests  of  consumers; 

(3)  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
Office,  the  distribution  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  general  es- 
timate of  the  resource  requirements  of  the 
Office  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years; 
and 

(4)  the  extent  of  participation  by  con- 
sumers In  the  activities  of  his  Office,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  representatlori  of  con- 
sumers before  the  agency  of  which  Ills  Of- 
fice is  a  part. 

(d)  Each  office  and  officer  of  the  agency 
of  which  an  Office  of  Consiuner  Counsel  Is 
a  part  shall  provide  such  Office  with  such 
Information  and  data  as  the  Consumer  Coun- 
sel requests,  except  as  provided  in  section 
11  of  this  Act.  The  budget  requests  and 
budget  estimates  of  each  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  shall  be  submitted  by  the  cgency  of 
which  it  Is  a  part  directly  to  the  Congress, 
and  moneys  appropriated  for  the  use  of  such 
an  Office  shall  not  be  used  by  the  agency 
of  which  it  is  a  part  for  any  other  purpose. 
Sec.  6.  Office  Pttnctions 

Each  Consumer  Counsel  shall — 

(1)  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
within  and  before  the  agency  of  which  his 
Office  Is  a  part  and  before  the  courts,  to  tlie 
extent  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  and  support  research,  and 
studies,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  section 
10  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  head  of  the  agency  of  which  his 
Office  Is  a  part,  on  me^jres  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  such  agency  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  general  In  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  consumers,  in- 


cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  reorganiza- 
tion recommendations; 

(4)  receive,  transmit  to  appropriate  <^- 
clals,  and  make  publicly  available  oaasavaet 
complaints,  to  the  extent  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act; 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs,  interests,  and  problems 
of  consumers:  Provided,  That  such  confer- 
ences, sxirveys,  or  investigations  are  not  du- 
pUcatlve  In  significant  degree  of  similar 
activities  conducted  by  other  Federal  officials 
or  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  encourage  private  enterprise  In 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  Intnests 
of  consiuners; 

(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fuUy  and  currently  Informed  oif  all 
the  activities  of  his  Office,  when  asked  or  on 
his  own  Initiative; 

(8)  encourage  the  adoption  and  expansion 
of  effective  consumer  education  programs; 

(9)  encovirage  the  application  and  xise  o< 
new  technology.  Including  patents  and  In- 
vention, for  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(10)  encouirage  the  develc^ment  of  in- 
formal dispute  settlement  procedures  Invcdv- 
Ing  consiuners; 

(11)  encotirage  meaningful  participation 
by  consiuners  in  the  activities  of  his  Office; 

(12)  publish  information  and  material 
obtained  and  developed  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  consumer  register  of  mat- 
ters that  may  be  useful  to  consumers;  and 

(13)  perform  such  other  related  activities 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  ful- 
fillment of  his  duties  and  functions. 

Sec.  7.  Representation  of  Consttmxbs. 

(a)  (1)  Whenever  a  Consumer  Counsel  de- 
termines that  the  result  of  a  relevant  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  of  the  agency  of  which 
his  office  Is  a  part  may  substantially  affect 
an  Interest  of  consumers,  he  may  as  of  right 
Intervene  as  a  party  at  otherwise  participate 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  an  Interest 
of  consumers,  as  provldd  In  paragaph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Consumer  CounBei 
shaU  refrain  from  intervening  In  any  pro- 
ceeding as  a  party,  unless  he  determines  that 
such  Intervention  Is  necessary  to  represent 
adequately  an  Interest  of  consumers.  The 
Consumer  Counsel  shaU  comply  with  the 
relevant  Federal  agency  statutes  and  rules 
of  procedure  of  general  applicability  govern- 
ing the  timing  of  Intervention  or  participa- 
tion in  such  proceeding  or  activity  and,  upon 
intervening  or  participating  therein,  shall 
comply  with  laws  and  agency  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  general  applicability  governing  the 
conduct  thereof.  The  Intervention  or  partici- 
pation of  a  Consiuner  Counsel  in  any  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  such  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  to  assure  procedural  fair- 
ness to  all  participants. 

(2)  Whenever  a  Consumer  Counsel  deter- 
mines, with  respect  to  the  agency  of  which 
his  Office  is  a  part,  that  the  result  of  any  rele- 
vant Federal  agency  proceeding — 

(A)  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  ot 
section  553,  554,  556,  or  557  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(B)  which  Involves  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
the  administrative  procedural  requirements 
of  any  other  statute,  regulation,  or  practice; 

(C)  which  Is  conducted  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing;  or 

(D)  which  provides  for  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment; 

may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers, he  may  as  of  right  Intervene  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  participate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  an  interest  of  consumers 
in  such  proceeding. 


(b)  At  such  time  as  a  Consumer  Counsel 
determines  to  Intervene  or  participate  In  a 
proceeding  under  mbsectlon  (a)  (2)  of  thU 
secUon,  he  shall  issue  publicly  a  written 
statement  setting  forth  his  findings  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  and  stating 
concisely  the  specific  Interest  of  consumers 
to  be  protected.  Upon  Intervening  or  partici- 
pating, he  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
m  the  proceeding. 

(0)  To  the  extent  that  any  person.  If  ag- 
grieved, would  by  law  have  such  right,  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  shall  have  the  right.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  to  Initiate  or  participate  In  any 
Federal  court  proceeding  that  involves  an 
action  of  the  agency  of  which  his  Office  is  a 
part: 

(1)  A  Consumer  Counsel  may,  as  of  right, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  ini- 
tiate a  civil  action  In  a  Federal  court  for  the 
review  of  a  relevant  Federal  agency  action 
that  the  Consumer  Counsel  determines  may 
substantially  affect  an  Interest  of  consumers. 
If  the  applicable  Consumer  Counsel  did  not 
Intervene  or  otherwise  participate  In  such 
Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity  out  of 
which  such  agency  action  arose,  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel,  before  initiating  a  proceed- 
ing to  obtain  judicial  review,  shall  petition 
such  agency  for  rehearing  or  reconsideration 
thereof,  if  the  statutes  or  rules  governing 
such  agency  specifically  authorize  rehearing 
or  reconsideration.  Such  a  petition  shall  be 
filed  within  60  days  after  the  Federal  agency 
action  Involved,  or  within  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  allowed  by  applicable  procedures. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  may  initiate  a  ju- 
dicial review  proceeding  immediately  if  the 
Federal  agency  does  not  flnaUy  act  upon  such 
a  petition  within  60  days  after  the  filing 
thereof,  or  at  such  earlier  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Consumer  Counsel's 
right  to  obtain  effective  judicial  review  of 
the  Federal  agency  action.  If  the  applicable 
Consumer  Counsel  did  not  intervene  or 
otherwise  participate  in  the  relevant  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity,  the  court  shall 
determine  whether  the  Consumer  Counsel's 
Initiation  of  a  judicial  proceeding  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  would  impede  the  Interests 
at  justice.  When  the  Consumer  Counsel  ini- 
tiates a  judicial  proceeding  arising  out  of  a 
relevant  agency  proceeding  or  activity  In 
which  he  did  not  intervene  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate, he  shall  file  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  such  failure,  for  the  court's 
consideration  in  connection  with  Its  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  initiation  of 
such  a  proceeding  would  Impede  the  Interests 
of  Justice. 

(2)  A  Consumer  Coimsel  may,  as  of  right, 
and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  Inter- 
vene or  otherwise  participate  In  any  civil 
action  in  a  Federal  court  if  such  clvU  action 
Involves  the  review  ot  enforcement  of  an 
action  of  the  agency  of  which  his  Office  is 
a  part.  If  he  determines  that  such  civil  ac- 
tion may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of 
consumers. 

(3)  The  initiation,  or  other  participation 
of,  by  a  Consumer  Counsel  in  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
alter  or  affect  the  scope  of  review  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  agency  action  Involved. 

(d)  Whenever  a  Consimier  Counsel  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
he  may  request  the  relevant  Federal  agency 
to  initiate  a  judicial  proceeding  for  review, 
or  to  take  such  other  action,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  with  respect  to  such 
agency.  If  such  Federal  agency  fails  to  take 
the  action  requested,  it  shaU  promptly  notify 
the  Consumer  Counsel  of  its  reasons  there- 
for, and  such  notification  shall  be  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

(e)  Appearances  by  an  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  under  this  Act  shall  be  In  Its  own 
name  and  shall  be  made  by  qualified  repre- 
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mines  not  to  make  any  spedfle  complaint 
available,  complaints  listed  shall  be  matO» 

ayallable  for  public  Inspection  and  copying: 
Provided,  That — 

(1)  the  party  complained  against  has  bad 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  l.s 
displayed  together  with  the  complaint; 

(2)  the  Fed^al  ofOcial  to  whom  the  com- 
plaint has  been  referred  has  had  a  reaeon- 
able  time  to  notify  the  Consumer  Counsel 
what  action,  if  any,  he  lntend.s  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  complaint;  and 

f3)  no  unsigned  complaints  shall  be  placed 
In  the  public  document  room. 
Sec.  9.  Conscicer  Information  and  Seb vices. 

(a)  In  OTTler  to  carry  out  the  par- 
poses  of  this  Act  each  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  develop  on  his  own  Intlatlve,  and 
shall,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  gather  f^om  other  offices  and  officers  of 
the  agency  of  which  his  Office  ts  a  part  and 
from  any  other  source,  and  shall  disseminate 
to  the  public  (In  such  manner,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  form  as  he  determines  to  be 
most  effective) ,  information,  statistics,  and 
other  data,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
matter  over  which  his  agency  has  Juris- 
diction concerning — 

( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  of  his  Office; 

(2)  consumer  products  and  services; 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers 
generally  or  conditions,  situations,  develop- 
ments, or  practices  which  may  adversely 
affect  consumers;  and 

(4)  notices  of  hearings,  proposed  and  final 
rules  and  orders,  and  other  pertinent  activi- 
ties of  the  agency  of  wlUch  his  Office  is  a 
part  that  affect  consumers. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which  possess  In- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  consum- 
ers arc  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  their  respective  Consumer  Counsels  in 
making  such  information  available  to  the 
public. 

Sec.   10.  Studies. 

Each  CoDs\imer  Counsel  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  support,  and  assist  research, 
studies,  plans.  Investigations,  conferences, 
and  surveys  concerning  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers: Provided,  That  such  actlvltlea  are 
not  duplicative  of  other  efforts  of  the  re- 
spective agencies. 
Sec.  11.  Access  to  Intormatioit. 

(a)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Con- 
stuner  Counsel,  each  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  or  allow  ac- 
cess to  all  documents,  papers,  and  records. 
In  Its  possession  which  such  Consumer  Coun- 
sel deems  necessary  for  the  perfMTnance  of 
his  functions  and  to  furnish  at  cost  copies 
of  specified  documents,  papers,  and  records. 
Notwithstanding  this  subsection,  a  Federal 
agency  may  deny  Its  Consumer  Counsel  ac- 
cess to  and  coDles  of — 

(1)  Information  classified  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  national  security  by  an 
Individual  authorized  to  classify  such  infor- 
mation under  applicable  Executive  order  or 
statutes,  and  restricted  data  whose  dissemi- 
nation Is  controlled  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.); 

(2)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
flies  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  tavaslon  of  personal 
privacy; 

(3)  Information  which  such  Federal  agency 
is  expressly  prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing 
to  another  Federal  agency,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  expressly  prohibited  Infor- 
mation contained  In  or  related  to  examina- 
tion, operating,  or  condition  reports  concern- 
ing any  Individual  financial  institution  pre- 
pared by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an 
agency  responsible  for  regulations  or  super- 
vision of  financial  Institutions; 

(4)  Information  which  would  disclose  the 
financial  condition  of  individuals  who  are 
customers  of  financial  Institutions;  and 


(5)  trade  secrets  and  oommerelal  at  finan- 
cial information  described  in  sectkrn  65a(b) 
(4)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code— 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  such  Federal  agency.  If  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  •u<A  in- 
formation as  privileged  or  oonfldentlal  and 
states  in  writing  to  the  Consumer  Counsel 
that  taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the 
assurances  given,  the  character  of  the  Infor- 
mation requested,  and  the  purpose,  as  stated 
by  the  Consumer  Counsel,  for  which  access  is 
sought,  to  permit  such  access  would  consti- 
tute a  breach  of  faith  by  the  apency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  the  Federal  agency,  if  the 
agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  to  treat  such  information  as  privi- 
leged or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of  its  rea- 
sonable determination  set  forth  in  writmg 
that  such  information  was  not  obtainable 
without  such  an  agreement  and  that  failure 
to  obtain  such  information  would  seriously 
impair  performance  of  the  agency's  function. 

(b)  Before  granting  a  Consumer  Counsel 
access  to  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or 
financial  Information  described  in  section 
652(b)  (4)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  person  who  provided 
such  Information  of  its  intention  to  do  so 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall,  not- 
withstanding section  18(b)  of  this  Act,  af- 
ford him  a  reasonable  oppcrtunity,  not  to 
exceed  10  days,  to  comment  or  seek  injunc- 
tive relief.  Where  access  to  information  Is 
denied  to  its  Consumer  Coxuisel  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  pursuant  to  this  siibsection,  the 
head  of  the  agency  and  the  Consumer  Coun- 
sel shall  seek  to  find  a  means  of  providing 
the  Information  in  such  other  form,  or  under 
such  conditions,  as  will  meet  the  agency's 
objections. 
Sec.    12.  Limitations   on  Disclosube. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  sec- 
tion 662  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall 
govern  the  release  of  information  by  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  or  any  employee  or  agent  of 
his  Office. 

(b)  No  officer  or  employee  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Counsel  shall  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic any  information  which  was  received  sole- 
ly from  its  Federal  agency  when  such  agency 
has  notified  the  Consumer  Counsel  that  the 
Information  is  within  the  exceptions  stated 
In  section  662(b)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Federal  agency  has  deter- 
mined that  the  information  should  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public;  except  that  If 
such  Federal  agency  has  specified  that  such 
Information  may  be  disclosed  in  a  particular 
form  or  manner,  such  information  may  be 
disclosed  in  such  form  or  mainner. 

(c)  The  following  additional  provisions 
shall  govern  the  release  of  Information  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel  pursuant  to  any  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  Act,  except  information 
released  through  the  presentation  of  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  agency  or  court  proceed- 
ing pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act: 

(1)  A  Consumer  Counsel,  in  releasing  in- 
formation concerning  consumer  products  and 
services,  shall  determine  that  (A)  such  In- 
formation, so  ftir  as  practicable,  is  accurate, 
and  (B)  no  part  of  such  information  Is  pro- 
hibited from  disclosure  by  law.  A  Consumer 
Counsel  shall  comply  with  any  notice  by  his 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  section  11(b)  of' 
this  Act  that  such  information  should  not 
be  made  available  to  the  public  or  should 
be  disclosed  only  in  a  particular  form  or 
manner. 

(2)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults or  other  information  which  directly  or 
indirectly  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clear  that  (A)  not  aU  products  of  » 
competitive  nature  have  been  tested,  if  such 
Is  the  case,  and  (B)  there  is  no  Intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  product*  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are 
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superior,  inferior,  or  preferable  in  quality 
over  those  not  tested. 

(3)  Notice  of  all  changes  In,  or  any  addi- 
tional information  which  would  affect  the 
fairness  of  information  previously  dis- 
seminated to  the  public  shall  be  promptly 
disseminated  in  a  similar  manner. 

"(4)  Where  the  release  of  information  may 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  reputation  or 
good  will  of  a  person,  the  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  notify  such  person  of  the  information 
to  be  released  and  afford  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity,  not  to  exceed  10  days,  to  com- 
ment or  seek  injimctive  relief,  unless  im- 
mediate release  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction over  any  action  brought  for  injunc- 
tive relief  under  this  subsection,  or  under 
section  11(a)(6)  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  13.  Notice  and  CoNSTBtrcnoN. 

(a)  Each  Federal  agency  considering  any 
action  which  may  substantially  affect  an 
Interest  of  consumers  shall,  upon  request  by 
Its  Consumer  Coimsel,  notify  him  of  any 
proceeding  or  activity  at  such  time  as  pub- 
lic notice  is  given. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  right  of  any  consumer  or  group 
or  class  of  constuners  to  initiate,  intervene 
In,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  Federal 
agency  or  court  proceeding  or  activity,  nor 
to  require  any  petition  or  notification  to  the 
appropriate  Consumer  Counsel  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  such  right,  nor 
to  relieve  any  Federal  agency  or  court  of 
any  obligation,  or  affect  its  discretion,  to 
permit  intervention  or  participation  by  a 
consumer  or  group  or  class  of  consumers  In 
any  proceeding  or  activity. 

Sec.  14.  Consumer  I»botbction  Division  op 
THE  Department  of  Justice. 

(a)  Chapter  31  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  607  thereof  the  following  new 
section  607a: 

"§  507a.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection 
The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer 
Protection,  who  shall  coordinate  and  assist 
the  Offices  of  Consumer  Counsel  established 
pursuant  to  the  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1976  and  who  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Attorney  General  may  pre- 
scribe.". 

(b)  The  analjrsls  of  chapter  31  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"S07a.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection. 

(a)  Paragraph  (19)  of  section  5315  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "(9)"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"(10)". 
Sec.  15.  Exemptions 

(a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  or  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  national  security  or  Intelligence 
functions  (Including  related  prociirement) 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
(IncUiding  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force),  the  military  weapons 
program  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  and  the  broadcasit 
license  renewal  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 
St.c.    16.    AxrrHOHizATioN    of    Appropriations 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  existing  appro- 
priated funds  should  be  utilized  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  However,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  ns 
are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  each 
Office   of  Consumer  Counsel   for   the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1976,  •136,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  transition  period  from  July  1. 
1976,  through  Septembar  30.  1976,  and 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977. 

Sec.    17.   Evaluation   bt  the   CoMPTSOLLEa 
OxNiatAi. 

(a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  audit,  review,  and  evaluate  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  less  than  SO  months  nor  more  than 
36  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  r^mrt  on  his 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  which  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
consumer  representation  activities  author- 
ized by  this  Act; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tivitiea  of  the  Consumer  Counsels  on  the 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  procedural  fair- 
ness of  affected  Fedwal  agencies  In  carrying 
out  their  assigned  funettona  and  duttes: 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  any  leg- 
islation he  deems  necessary,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  for  improving  the  Implementation 
of  the  objectives  as  set  forth  In  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  RestrlctionB  and  prohibitions  under 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  use  or  public  dis- 
semination of  information  by  Consinner 
Counsels-  shall  apply  with  equal  force  and 
effect  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 
Sec.  18.  Mxsceli.anzot7s  Provisions. 

(a)  Notlilng  In  this  Act  should  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  discretion  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  court,  within  its  authority.  In- 
cluding a  court's  authority  under  rule  24  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  grant 
a  Consumer  Counsel  additional  participation 
in  any  proceeding  or  activity,  to  the  extent 
that  such  additional  participation  may  not 
be  as  of  right,  or  to  provide  additional  notice 
to  the  respective  Consumer  Counsel  ccmcem- 
tng  any  agency  proceeding  or  acUvlty. 

<b)  (1)  No  act  or  omission  by  any  Con- 
sumer Coimsel  or  any  Federal  agency  relat- 
ing to  sucb  Consumer  Counsel's  authority 
under  sections  7  (a),  (d).  (f).  (1),  and  (J), 
8.  9,  12,  and  13  of  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  an  agency  action  or  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review:  Provided,  That — 

(A)  a  Consumer  Counsel  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  to  enforce  his  authority  under 
sections  7  (a),  (d),  (f),  (1),  and  (j),  9,  and 
13  of  this  Act:  Provided,  further.  That  he 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  bis  Federal 
agency  determination  under  section  7(f)  of 
this  Act  only  after  final  action  by  such 
agency  and  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
determination  affected  the  validity  of  such 
action; 

(B)  a  party  to  any  agency  proceeding  or 
a  participant  in  any  agency  activity  in  which 
its  Consumer  Counsel  intervened  or  partici- 
pated may,  where  Judicial  review  of  the  final 
agency  action  Is  otherwise  accorded  by  law, 
obtain  Judicial  review  following  such  final 
agency  action  on  the  ground  that  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel's  inten'entlon  or  participation 
resulted  in  prejudicial  error  to  such  party  or 
participant  based  on  the  record  viewed  as 
a  whole;  and 

(C)  any  person  who  is  substantially  and 
adversely  affected  by  any  action  taken  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel  pursuant  to  section  7(f). 
9(a),  or  12  of  this  Act  may  obtain  Judicial 
review,  unless  the  court  determines  that  such 
Judicial  review  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Justice. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
determination  by  a  Consumer  Counsel  that 
any  proceeding  or  activity  of  the  agency  of 
which  his  Office  is  a  part  may  substantially 
affect  an  interest  of  consumers  or  that  his 
intervention  In  any  proceeding  Is  necessary 


to  represent  adequately  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  final 
agency  action. 
Sac.  10.  Poauc  Pakticipatiok. 

(a)  After  reviewing  Its  statutory  author- 
ity and  rules  al  procedure,  relevant  agency 
and  Judicial  declslaais,  and  other  relevant 
provisions  of  law,  each  Pederal  agency  ahall 
Issue  appropriate  interpretatlOQa,  guidelines, 
standards,  or  criteria,  and  rules  of  procedure, 
to  the  extent  that  such  rules  are  i4)proprlate 
and  are  not  already  in  effect,  relating  to  the 
rights  oi  individuals  who  may  be  affected  by 
agency  action  to— 

(1)  petition  the  agency  for  action; 

(2)  receive  notice  of  agency  proceedings; 

(3)  file  official  complaints  (if  appropriate) 
with  the  agency; 

(4)  obtain  Information  from  the  agency; 
and 

(6)  participate  in  agency  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  their  interests. 
Such  Interpretations,  guldeHnes,  standards, 
ortterla,  and  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  pub- 
liBbed  in  proposed  and  final  tonn  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  KaCb  Federal  agency  shall  take  all 
reasonable  metumres  to  reduce  or  waive, 
where  wpprapT\%tb,  procedural  requirements 
for  Indlvtdnals  for  whom  such  requirements 
vroold  be  financially  burdensMne,  or  which 
would  Impede  or  prevent  effective  partici- 
pation in  agency  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  rules  of  procedure  issued  by  any 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  publUhed  in  a  form  and  disseminated  in 
a  manwnr  that  Is  designed  to  inform,  and 
that  is  able  to  be  understood  by,  the  general 
public. 

Sbc.    30.    Cost    and    Benefit    Assessment 
Statements. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  and 
policy  cA  section  3(b)  (3)  of  this  Act,  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  each 
Fedwal  agency  which  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  (as  defined  in  section  654 
(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  shall  pre- 
pare a  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment with  respect  to  any  rules  to  which  sec- 
tion 653(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is 
applicable,  and  which  are  likely  to  have  a 
substantial  economic  impact.  Each  such 
statement  shall  be  short  and  concise,  and, 
together  with  such  supporting  documenta- 
tion as  the  agency  tn  its  discretion  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall 
consist  of  the  following  three  elements: 

(1)  estimated  costs,  that  are  foreseeable  as 
a  result  of  the  effective  implementation  of 
such  rule; 

(2)  estimated  benefits,  that  are  foreseeable 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  implementation 
of  such  rule;  and 

(3)  the  apparent  relationship,  if  any,  be- 
tween such  costs  and  benefits. 

To  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  Its  preparation,  each 
cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement  shall 
indicate  in  an  appendix  the  assumptions,  if 
any,  which  were  made  by  it  regarding  the 
means,  or  alternative  means,  and  attendant 
costs  of  compliance  with  the  proposed  rule, 
including  any  manufacturer's  costs  and  con- 
sumer costs  refiected  in  the  price  of  any 
product  affected  by  such  rule. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  proposed  rule  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
each  Federal  Register  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making shall  request  Interested  persons  to 
submit  to  the  applicable  agency,  In  writing, 
comments,  materials,  data,  information,  and 
other  presentations  relevant  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  required  cost  and  benefits  assess- 
ment statement. 

(c)  Each  agency  shall,  to  the  extent  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  seek  to  ob- 
tain comments,  materials,  data,  information, 
and  presentations  relevant  to  the  costs  and 
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Fedenl  agencies 

of  tUne  for  com- 

lely  for  tli«  purpose 

ntationfi  with  re- 


intends  that  eSec- 
propoeed  rule  will 


proposed  rule,  from 
and  peiBona.  No  extaml 
meat  ahall  be  grantsd 
of  reoetrlng  any  such  p: 
spect  to  Bocb  benefits. 

(d)  Kacta  penon  wbo 
tlTe  Implementation  of 
result  In  Increased  or  4ecreaaed  costs,  may 
fumlab  to  tbe  appllcablei  agency  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  he  base  i  such  assertion,  and 
which  is  In  his  possesslcn.  Is  known  to  him, 
or  Is  subject  to  his  contzpl.  Such  Information 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  bgency  in  such  form, 
manner,  and  detail  as  tnjph  agency  in  Ite  dis- 
cretion prescribes.  Whenever  any  relevant  in- 
formation, which  an  c^jpilcable  agency  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  preparation 
of  a  cost  and  benefit  a^essment  statement, 
is  or  may  be  In  the  poos^nlon  or  control  of  a 
person  who  may  be  directly  affected  by  tbe 
proposed  rule,  such  ageacy  la  authorized  to 
request  such  relevant  inlormatlon  as  reason- 
ably described  by  It,  and  such  person  shall 
furnish  such  revelant  Information  promptly 
to  such  agency.  Such  reqiiest  for  Information 
Bhau  be  enforceable  by  a  ;>proprUte  orders  by 
any  court  of  the  United  S  bates.  Such  informa- 
tion as  Is  furnlalMd  ahUl  be  considered  a 
statement  for  purposes  of  section  1001  ot 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Oo  le. 

(e)  A  cost  and  benefit  assessment  state- 
ment prepared  punuam  to  eubeectlon  (a) 
shaU  be  first  publlahed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  In  which  It  was  pr^  tared  In  the  Federal 
Register  In  a  report  whl  Ox  shaU  contain  all 
cost  and  benefit  assessnent  statements  ap- 
plicable to  rules  promulg  ited  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  All  r  (levant  Information 
developed  or  received  by  the  applicable 
agency  in  connection  w  th  the  preparation 
of  such  statement  shall  be  available,  to  all 
Interested  persons,  subjafct  to  the  provisions 
of  section  652  of  title  6.  tTnlted  States  Code. 

(f)  The  President,  or'  hu  designee,  sball 
Issue,  pursuant  to  the ,  provisions  of  thU 
subsection,  (l)  regiilatlops  providing  guide- 
lines for  Federal  agencies  as  to  the  natiire 
and  content  of  any  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  (2)1  regulations  which 
shall  insure  that  any  afency  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  Information  qeemed  by  it  to  be 
necessary  or  approprlatei  to  the  preparation 
of  any  such  cost  and  'benefit  assescment 
statement.  Such  regulations  shall  be  Issued 
by  the  President  upon  tne  recommendation 
submitted  to  the  Presidint  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 

■the  Comptroller  Oenemi  of  the  United 
States.  In  Issuing  or  moclfying  any  regula- 
tions implementing  this!  section,  the  Presl 
dent  shall  proceed  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  prescribed 
and  (c)  of  the  new 
tlon  303.  Public  Law  9: 
15  U£.C.  87  (a),  (b) 
shall  provide  public  not: 
making  to  Implement  tJ^  subsection  with 
In  sixty  days  of  the  emctlve  date  of  this 
Act.  After  issuance  of  ainy  regulations  Im- 
plementing this  section,! the  President  shall 
transmit  them  to  the 
with  aU  recommendatlo: 
President  pursuant  to  t 
regulations  shall  take 
days  after  such  transml' 
by  the  President,  unl 
Congress  by  resolution  ^f  disapproval,  pur- 
suant to  procedures  established  by  chapter 
S5,  title  44,  United  States  Code,  and  by  sec- 
tion 1017  of  the  Congre  tsional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  A:t  of  1974  (31  U.8.C. 
1407),  disapproves  such  regiilatlon.s. 

(g)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency  shall  sub- 
mit proposed  leg'slatioii  to  the  Congress 
which  is  likely,  if  enaoled,  to  liave  a  sub- 


ly   subsections    (b) 

n  Inserted  by  sec- 

37  (88  Stat.  2193; 

)).  The  President 

of  proposed  rule- 


I  Congress,    together 

submitted  to  the 

ils  subsection.  Such 

fffect  90  legislative 

U  to  the  Congress 

either   House   of 


stantlal  economic  Impact,  unless  such  leg- 
islation is  accompanied  by  a  cost  and  bene- 
fit assessment  statement.  The  statement  re- 
quired by  this  subseotlon  shall  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  The  requirements 
of  this  subsection  may  be  postponed  upon 
the  request  of  a  committee  of  Congress  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  such  legislative  pro- 
posal, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  80  days 
from  the  date  uf  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  such  legislation. 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  definitions  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  tbe  following  definlUona 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  provibious  of 
this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "benefit"  Includes  any  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  tangible  or  intangible,  gain 
or  advaoitage  which  the  agency,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  reg\ilatlon  or 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  term  shall  include  such  nonquantlfl- 
able  benefits  as  the  agency  Identifies  and  de- 
scribes. Benefits  may  include  tbe  costs  that 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  agency's 
failure  to  act.  but  which  are  likely  to  be 
avoided  by  the  agency's  action. 

<2)  The  term  "cost"  Includes  any  direct  or 
indirect  expense,  including  competent  costs 
of  production  and  supply,  and  any  loss,  pen- 
alty, or  difiadvantage  which  the  agency,  in  its 
discretion,  deems  proximately  related  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  proposed  regulation,  or 
the  enactment  of  proposed  legislation.  Tbe 
term  shall  Include  such  nonquantlfiable  costs 
as  the  agency  Identifies  and  describes. 

(3)  The  term  "legislation"  or  'Taw"  means 
a  statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto. 

(4)  The  term  '♦rule"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed in  section  441(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section.  In  addition  to 
any  other  reports  or  studies  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  relating  to  this  section, 
he  shall,  three  yeare  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  this  section  Including  an  evaluation 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cost 
and  benefit  assessment  statements  and  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  agency 
compliance  with  this  section.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Congressional  Office 
of  the  Budget  a  report  based  on  such  study 
and  review.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  his  recommendations 
as  to  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  and  of  the  need  to 
amend  subsection  (k),  or  any  other  provi- 
sion, of  this  section. 

(J)  No  court  shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  to 
review,  or  enforce  or  shall  review,  or  enforce 
and,  except  for  the  general  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  section  provided  for  in 
subsection  (1),  no  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  a  cost  and  benefit 
assessment  statement  and  the  duly  author- 
ized committees  of  the  Congress,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  review,  or  enforce  or  shall 
review,  or  enforce,  in  any  way  the  compliance 
of  any  cost  and  benefit  assessment  statement 
with  this  section,  or,  except  where  the  agency 
preparing  such  a  statement  seeks  to  enforce 
In  court  Its  request  for  Information,  the 
compliance,  by  such  agency  with  any  other 
requirement  of  this  section.  Including  the 
manner  or  process  by  which  such  statement 
is  prepared:  Provided,  That  a  Federal  court 
may,  upon  the  request  of  any  Interested  per- 
son, review  and  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(k)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
supersede  the  reqiilrements  of  any  existing 
executive  order  or  law  imposing  any  eco- 
nomic,   cost-benefit.    Inflationary,    or    other 


similar  Impact  assessment  requirement.  No 
requirement  of  this  section  shall  alter  or 
supersede  any  Federal  agency  statutory  re- 
quirement, regulation,  or  lawful  practice 
which  such  agency  determines  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Further,  no  agency  sbcJl  be  required 
to  prepare  and  Issue  a  cost  and  benefit  assess- 
ment statement  required  by  this  section.  If 
Information  which  wotild  be  oontttoed  in 
such  statement  is  encompassed  within  an- 
other statement  required  by  law  to  be  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  promulgation 
of  the  applicable  rule. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  effective  date  of  im- 
plementing regulations  submitted  by  the 
President  luider  subsectlrn  (g)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  21.  Eftectivi:  Date. 

(a)  This  Act,  other  than  section  20  of  this 
Act,  shall  take  effect  90  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  this  Act  la  enacted,  or 
on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
in  this  Act  may  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  22.  Sepaeabiliiy. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  declared  un- 
constitutional or  tbe  applicability  thereof  to 
any  person  or  clrcimistance  Is  held  Invalid, 
tbe  constitutionality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mansfteld)  : 

8.  3385.  A  bill  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  power  generating  facilities  at  the 
LIbby  Reregulatlng  E)am,  Kootenai  River, 
Mont.;  and 

8. 8386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  Basin 
Monetary  Authorization  and  Miscellane- 
ous Civil  Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970 
with  respect  to  the  project  for  Llbby 
Dam,  Mont.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  for  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  and  me  two  bills  which  relate 
to  completion  of  the  Libby  hydroelectric 
dam  in  northwestern  Montana.  One  pro- 
vides for  authorization  for  the  installa- 
tion of  generators  in  the  downstream  re- 
regulating  dam;  the  other  increases  the 
authorization  for  the  accompanying  fish 
hatchery  to  mitigate  losses  caused  by  im- 
poundment of  the  Kootenai  River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  along  with  the  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  recently  sent  to  Senator 
Mike  Qravel,  whose  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  will  soon  have  hear- 
ings on  this  general  subject  matter. 

"Riere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3386 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
installation  of  power  generating  facilities  at 
the  Llbby  Reregulatlng  Dam,  Kootenai  River, 
Montana,  authorized  for  phase  I  design 
memorandvun  stage  of  advance  engineering 
and  design  by  section  1(a)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat. 
12),  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  carried  out, 
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substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  94-  ,  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  552,000,000. 


S.  3386 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 
and  Miscellaneous  Civil  Works  Amendment 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  310),  as  amended  by 
section  48  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  Of  1974  (88  Stet.  12),  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  7.  (a)  Tbe  project  for  Llbby  Dam, 
Kootenai  River,  Montana,  Is  hereby  modl- 
iled  to  provide  that  an  amounit  estimated  at 
$6,500,000  may  be  used  for  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  a  50,000  pound 
cutthroat  trout  hatchery  at  Murry  Creek  for 
mitigation  of  fish  losses  attributed  to  the 
Llbby  project.  Including  the  reregulatlng 
dam  and  any  additional  hydropower  units 
that  may  be  Installed,  and  for  the  acqulaition 
of  necessary  real  estate,  water  rights  and 
construction  of  access  roads  and  utUlties  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  tbrough  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  to  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  all  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  the  fish  hatchery  con- 
structed under  sut>section  (a)  Including  as- 
sociated lands,  water  rights  and  access  roads 
along  with  a  monetary  amount  equal  to  the 
capitalized  hatchery  operation  and  main- 
tenance requirements  estimated  at  $160,000 
per  annum  for  the  life  of  the  project.  Tbit  in- 
terest rate  used  for  capitalization  will  be 
the  ciurent  rate  applicable  for  plan  formula- 
tion at  the  time  of  payment  to  the  state. 
The  deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that 
aU  rights  and  Interests  conveyed,  including 
tbe  remaining  p<^tlon  of  the  capitalized 
operation  and  maintenance  fxinds,  shall  re- 
vnt  to  tbe  United  States  In  the  event  the 
hatchery  production  ceases  to  be  used  for 
stocking  waters  Impacted  by  the  Ubby 
Project.". 

VS.  Senate, 
CoMMrrxEE      ON      Interios      anb 

IKSULAK     AWAIES, 

WasMnffton,  D.C.,  May  4,  1979. 
Hon.  MiKB  Oravel, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, Public  Works  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak  MK.  CBAStMAN!  I  am  advised  that  your 
Subcommittee  will  consider  an  Omnibus  Pub- 
lic Works  Authorization  bm  in  early  May. 
I  wish  to  have  two  matters  Included  in  yo\ir 
consideration. 

The  first  regards  authorization  for  the  In- 
stallation of  power  units  in  the  Libby  Re- 
regulatlng Dam;  the  second  concerns  author- 
ization for  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatch- 
ery near  the  Libby  site  for  mitigation  of  fish 
losses  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the 
Llbby  project. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  which  explains 
the  progress  and  problems  confronting  the 
Libby  Project  (Exhibit  A) .  You  will  note  that 
iu  my  testimony,  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  $200,000  for  ad- 
vanced engineering  and  design  for  the  in- 
stallation of  power  units  in  the  Reregulatlng 
Dam. 

Now  I  request  of  your  Subcommittee  the 
authorization  for  installation  of  those  power 
units.  Three  units  woxUd  be  instal'ed  In  the 
Reregulatlng  I>am  which  wUl  produce  a  total 
of  76,400  kilowatts  of  power.  The  bill  draft 


enclosed  would  create  such  authority  (Ex- 
hibit B) . 

The  ooet  of  adding  this  power  capacity  to 
the  Reregulatlng  Dam,  estimated  at  #63  mil- 
lion, includes  $33  million  iq>eoiflcaIly  for  the 
power  unite  themselves  and  another  $29  mil- 
lion for  construction,  concurrently  with  the 
dam  Itself,  of  minimum  jjrovlslons  for  the 
Installation  of  power  facilities.  These  mini- 
mum provisions  include  power  Intake  struc- 
ture, skeleton  bays  for  power  generating 
units,  fcnebay  and  tallrace  channel  excava- 
tion, and  retaining  waU  to  support  a  rail- 
road embankment.  These  provisions  would  be 
transferred  to  tbe  Llbby  Additional  Units  and 
Reregulatlng  Dam  Project  since  they  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  a.'^  part  of  the  project 
for  the  construction  of  the  Reregulatlng  Dam 
Itself,  even  though  these  provisions  are 
chargeable  to  the  power  Installation  In  the 
Reregulatlng  Dam. 

Your  attention  Is  also  directed  to  the  at- 
tached draft  bill  (Exhibit  C)  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  authorization  for  the 
original  dam  project.  l.e.,  Libby  Oam-I^ke 
Koocanusa,  which  would  allow  construction 
of  the  fish  hatchery  designed  to  mitigate  tbe 
loss  of  fish  habitat  cau:;ed  by  the  existing 
Llbby  Dam  and  the  planned  Reregulatlng 
Dam.  Tbe  authorization  for  construction 
funds  for  the  fish  hatchery  la  now  limited  to 
$4  million  which  is  not  enough  to  oonstmct 
a  hatchery  at  Murry  Creek  of  sufficient  size 
to  mitigate  the  Impact  of  the  Llbby  project. 
Also,  the  present  language  does  not  allow  ad- 
justment for  Infiatlon.  The  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  trans- 
fer title  of  the  hatchery  to  the  State  of 
Montana  to  be  operated  by  the  State  Fish 
and  Oame  Department. 

Under  my  proposal,  authorization  tor  the 
hatchery  would  be  raised  to  an  estimate  of 
88.5  million  which  would  Include  c<Mistruc- 
tlon  as  well  as  operation  and  maintenance 
for  the  life  of  ttie  project  at  an  estimated 
aimual  cost  of  $150,000.  The  amendment  also 
provides  that  the  hatchery  must  be  used  by 
the  State  for  mitigation  of  fish  losses  In  the 
waters  Impacted  by  the  Llbby  project  or  title 
to  the  hatchery  would  revert  to  the  Federal 
government. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  wfll  be  Introducing 
the  enclosed  bills  to  accompllah  the  fore- 
going purposes.  I  hope  your  Subcommittee 
will  keep  these  matters  In  mind  while  It 
considers  an  Omnibus  Public  Works  Author- 
ization BlU.  I  have  sent  a  similar  letter  to 
Senator  Randolph. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  these  matters  be  dealt 
with  before  year's  end  In  order  that  badly 
needed  power  can  be  on  line  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  there  will  be  no  further  delay  In 
construction  of  the  already  long  overdue  fish 
hatchery. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee    Metc.\i.f. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    292S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkickek), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  {Mr.  Staf- 
ford) ,  ihe  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mc(jovern)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2925,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  inactive  and  over- 
lapping Federal  programs,  to  require  au- 
thorizations of  new  budget  authority  for 
Government  programs  and  activities  at 
least  eveiy  4  years,  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  zero-base  review  and  evalua- 
tion of  Government  programs  and  activi- 
ties every  4  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


; 


•   '■•-■  ■     S.   903S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Srom,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihovts),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  9036,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  xvm  of  tbe  aodal  Security 
Act  to  authorise  payment  under  the 
medicare  program  for  certain  services 
performed  by  chlrt^Mractors. 

S.    3275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmaocz,  tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cbiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3275.  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  358,  358a,  359.  and  373 
ol  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  and  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  for  the  purposes  of  Improving 
peanut  programs. 


SENATE  RESOLXmON  43»— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  OVERSUPPLY  OF 
WHEY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  439 

Whereas  whey  Is  a  natural  by-product  In 
the  manufacture  of  cheese;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  cheese  manufac- 
turers have  spent  substantial  sums  of  mcmey 
cm  the  construction  ot  facilities  to  process 
whey  in  an  attempt  to  conform  to  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  rulings;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  value  of  whey  has 
been  substantially  reduced  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  such  product;  and 

Whereas  whey  Is  a  nutritious  product  con- 
taining valuable  nutrients  which  can  be  xised 
to  fortify  foods  for  htiman  consumption  and 
animal  feeds;  and 

Whereas  because  of  depressed  market  con- 
ditions processors  are  unwilling  to  convert 
either  the  raw  or  condensed  product  Into 
powdered  form  which  has  resulted  in  the 
waste  of  a  nutritious  product  and  In  higher 
cheese  production  costs  and  higher  cheese 
prices;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolt^d,  That — 

(1)  It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agrictilture  should  assess  the 
whey  supply  situation  and  advise  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  of  his  findings; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  begin  a 
research  program  to  utilize  whey  more  effi- 
ciently for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Pi-csident,  in 
recent  years  the  cheese  manufacturers 
of  our  Nation  have  been  forced  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  construct  facili- 
ties to  process  liquid  whey  In  an  at- 
tempt to  conform  to  Envh'onmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  rulings  and  rulingrs  of 
State  environmental  agencies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  rulings  the  cheese  manu- 
factui'ing  industiy  began  drj'ing  and 
evaporating  this  natui-al  byproduct  of 
cheesemaking. 

Whey  lias  been  found  to  contain  valu- 
able nutrients  which  can  be  used  to  for- 
tify foods  for  human  consumption.  It 
also  has  a  wide  range  of  other  usages.  In 
the  powdered  form  whey  is  a  highly  nu- 
tritious product  that  contains  13  per- 
cent protein  and  70  percent  lactose. 
Powdei-ed  wiiey  is  used  in  the  production 
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and  animal  feeds, 
dry  whey  has  suf- 


of  baked  goods,  beverages,  canned  goods, 
cheese  products,  c(fifections,  frozen 
foods,  frozen  desserts, 

But  the  market  for 
fered  numerous  economic  setbacks  dur- 
ing the  past  year  because  of  increased 
supplies.  At  present  tlie  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  powdered  whey  far  exceeds  its 
market  price. 

Due  to  the  fact  that 
whey  processors  have 
to  move  their  product  in  commercial 
channels,  cheese  mani  tf acturers  are  tm- 
able  to  find  prooessors  willing  to  con- 
vert either  raw  or  con(  ensed  whey  to  the 
powdered  form.  This 'results  in  higher 
production  costs  for  (heese  and  higher 
prices  for  consimiers. 

I  rise  today  to  Intriiduce  a  resolution 
which  requests  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  assess  the  v  hey  supply  situa- 
tion and  advise  the  ilenate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  his 
findings.  This  resolution  further  calls 
upon  the  Department' of  Agriculture  to 
begin  a  research  effort  directed  at  more 
fuHy  utlltdng  liquid, 
powdered  whey. 
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in  recent  months 
found  it  difQcult 


SENATE  CONCXJRREJJT 
115— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION 
THORIZINO    THE 
BACKGROtJND 
THE   FOREIGN 
MITTEE 

(Referred  to  the  Cobimittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  fj-om 
tee  on  Foreign  Relafeons, 
following  original  cone  urrent 
S.  Con.  Res 

Resolved  by  the  Senite  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  lUiistratlfn  as  a  Senate  Docu 
ment  background  lnform(itlon  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Senate  Cc^nmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  In  connection 
nlversary  (1816-1976); 
printed  for  the  use  of  thjat  Committee  seven 
thousand,  flT«  hundred  Additional  copies  of 
such  document. 


condensed,    and 


RESOLUTION 
CONCURRENT 
RtJPORTED  AU- 
PRINTING  OP 
INFORMATION  ON 
R13LATIONS  COM- 


the  Commit- 

reported  the 

resolution: 
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with  Its  160th  an- 
»nd   that  there  be 


Balanced  Growth 
17, 18,  and  19. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Subccmmittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  an<l  Migratory  Labor 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  S.  50,  the 
Pull  Employment  and 
Act  of  1976,  on  May  14, 

On  each  of  these  days,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  begin  at  9:10  a.m.  On  May  14 
and  19,  the  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  4232  Dii'ksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. On  May  17  and  18 ,  the  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  III4.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Witnesses  for  these 
announced  in  the  nest  few  days.  For 
further  information  a)out  the  hearings, 
contact  Scott  Ginsbui  g  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-3961  . 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
GOVERNMENT 
MITTEE 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
announce  that  the 


hearings  will  be 


OP    MARKUP    BY 
OF  SRATIONS  COM- 


I  wish  to 
Committee  on  Gov- 


ernment Operations  will  hold  a  markup 
on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1976,  at  10  aju.  in 
room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  will  consider  S.  2872,  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  until  September  30, 
1979;  S.  1439,  the  Export  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975;  S.  2166  and  H.R.  1244,  the 
Presidential  Protection  Assistance  Act  of 
1975;  S.  3281,  the  Federal  Programs  In- 
formation Act,  and  other  business. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ACHIEVEMENT  REDEFINED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  deeply  mov- 
ing and  sensitive  profile  of  achlev^nent 
written  by  Miss  Rebecca  Hage  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 

Rebecca  won  first  place  in  the  1976 
national  "Ability  Counts"  writing  con- 
test and  was  honored  for  her  efforts  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped. Her  essay  was  about  a  teacher 
injui'ed  in  an  accident  whose  Ufe  today 
Is  an  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
handicapped  people  do  not  lower  their 
sights  because  of  their  disabilities. 

Rebecca  is  an  11th  grade  student  of 
Technical  High  School  In  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  She  plays  a  flute  In  the  concert 
band;  is  a  staff  member  of  "Techoes,"  the 
school  yearbook;  and  a  staff  member  of 
"Technlciana,"  a  bock  containing  a  col- 
lection of  students'  poems,  short  stories 
and  art. 

Active  also  in  the  community,  she  Is 
a  candy  striper  at  the  St.  Cloud  Hospi- 
tal where  she  has  worked  over  400  hours. 
For  the  past  3  years,  she  has  been  a  vol- 
unteer for  Steams  County  Social  Serv- 
ices where  she  is  working  at  a  home  for 
profoundly  retarded  children  under  the 
direction  of  a  physical  therapist. 

Rebecca  is  a  member  of  tiie  Sons  of 
Norway  youth  group,  the  4-H,  and  is  a 
senior  Girl  Scout. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Rebecca's  essay,  "A  Profile  of 
Achievement:  How  a  Handicapped  Per- 
son Approaches  Life,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Profilb  of  Achievement:  How  a  Handi- 
capped Person  Approaches  Life 

October  16,  1972.  John  Wertz,  an  achiever. 
Husband;  senior  high  social  studies  teacher; 
swimmer;  avid  sports  enthusiast. 

October  17,  1972.  John  Wertz:  Intensive 
care.  University  of  Minnesota  Hospital  criti- 
cal list;  crushed  chest  cavity;  excessive  In- 
ternal bleeding;  multiple  leg  fractures;  sev- 
^ejf  spinal  column  diagnosed  paraplegic. 

John  Wertz  was  riding  his  motorcycle.  He 
wa>  full  of  life  and  energy  and  was  tasting 
the  freedom  of  speed  and  the  satisfaction  of 
physical  exertion.  Perhaps,  he  was  thinking 
that  sometimes  It  seemed  that  there  was 
nothing  he  couldn't  accomplish  In  life.  Per- 
haps, he  was  thinking  of  his  parents'  silly 
warning,  "to  write  a  will."  Maybe,  that  was 
when  the  drunken  driver  ran  him  off  the 
road,  and  changed  it  all 

For  John's  wife  Sharon,  there  was  only 
one  concern,  "Would  John  live?"  She  held  on 
to  the  belief  that  because  John  was  crisis 
oriented,  If  h»,  would  live,  everything  would 
work  out.  The  doctors  Informed  John's  fam- 


ily that  he  would  never  walk  again.  For  them, 
it  was  a  time  of  little  hope. 

Sharon  remembers  cryhig  together  with 
John.  She  remembers  the  sadness  and  the 
depression.  She  also  remembers  that,  because 
of  John,  this  dark  time  lasted  only  a  few 
days. 

Hope,  and  a  time  for  a  new  beginning, 
came  for  John  when  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "I  must  continue  to  achieve.  I  will  not 
lower  my  standards  for  what  I  expect  of  my- 
self." For  John,  this  was  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  learning  what  real  achieve- 
ment is. 

Sharon  said,  "Adjusting  after  the  accident 
was  hard;  but  I  was  not  living  with  a 
crippled  man,  I  was  living  with  John."  For 
John,  some  of  the  most  dIfScuIt  things  were 
learning  that  Independence  does  not  always 
mean  being  In  complete  control,  and  that 
freedom  cannot  always  be  defined  In  phys- 
ical terms. 

John  was,  and  remains,  the  only  paraplegic 
teacher  In  the  Saint  Cloud  school  district. 
For  many  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  a  new  ex- 
perience and  was  hard  to  accept.  It's  dif- 
ferent when  It's  faculty  in  a  wheelchair, 
rather  than  a  student,  and  teaching  from 
hla  chair  forced  John  to  face  many  new 
challenges.  Again,  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a  process  of  redefinition.  He  was  forced  to 
redefine  his  vocational  achievement.  John 
concluded,  "So  much  of  It  is  my  own  atti- 
tude. If  I  assume  It's  going  to  be  awkward, 
it  is."  John  also  realized  that  the  school 
wouldn't  go  out  and  look  for  a  handicapped 
teacher,  and  that  if  he  lost  his  job  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another.  Because  of  this, 
John  believes  that,  "being  In  school,  being 
handicapped,  helps  the  students."  One  of 
his  dreams  for  achievement  was  to  serve  as  a 
special  example. 

One  of  his  students,  Barkley  Carrier,  said, 
"Hla  handicap  doesn't  bother  the  students. 
and  because  of  his  unique  personality, 
they're  comfortable  with  him."  Another 
student  remarked,  "Mr.  Wertz  was  the  first 
handicapped  person  I  was  exposed  to.  Until 
Mr.  Wertz,  I  always  thought  of  them  as 
freaks.  I  wish  all  students  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  relate  to  him."  His  presence  Ls 
also  a  model  for  handicapped  students.  He 
helps  them  with  their  problems  and  they 
know  that  he  Is  really  committed  to  a  fight 
for  the  rights  of  other  handicapped  people. 

Margaret  McCormlck  student-taught  with 
him  the  first  quarter  after  he  returned  from 
the  accident.  She  couldn't  Imagine  how  it 
was  going  to  work.  However,  "He  set  the  tone 
and  gave  a  base  to  react  to.  He  was  very  open. 
The  wheelchair  didn't  slow  him  down  at  all.  I 
know  he  never  wanted  pity  and  he  was  always 
student  oriented..  The  students  came  first. 
He  has  continued  many  of  his  relationships 
with  students  after  they  graduate." 

John's  closest  friends  summarized  their 
fears  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  they  were  afraid  he  couldn't  face.  They 
worried  that  he  would  lose  his  job,  woiild 
give  up  all  of  his  activities,  wouldn't  be  able 
to  support  his  family,  and  perhaps  the  big- 
gest fear  was  that  his  accident  had  taken 
away  his  masculinity. 

John  has  proven  his  friends'  fears  false. 
Mr.  John  KJera  remarked,  "I  could  see  that 
he  has  self  supportive  and  that  he  had  dis- 
covered his  real  Inner  resources.  He  Is  defi- 
nitely more  of  a  man  because  of  it." 

One  friend  siimmed  It  up,  "After  the  acci- 
dent he  had  more  depth,  and  more  substance 
as  a  person.  He  seemed  to  think  more  of 
other  people  and  seemed  to  know  his  own 
needs  more." 

John  said,  "I  don't  usually  compare  my- 
self before  and  after.  I  see  myself  as  two 
different  people,  one  died  In  1972,  one  was 
bom.  They  were  two  different  lives,  two 
differpr.t  lifestyles.  Looking  back,  I  can  see 
that  I  didn't  lose  anything  that  I  really 
value.  I  value  being  able  to  communicate, 
and   Vo  form  close  i>ersonal  relationships.  I 
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value  my  hands  as  a  tod,  and  I  value  my 
teaching." 

BotiM  of  Sbarou's  thoughts  about  John's 
new  Ufe  wwe,  "BaCore  tiie  accident  he  was 
getting  more  wltbdrawn.  Now  h«  laughs 
and  jokes  more,  and  aeems  to  really  enjoy 
life." 

John's  original  commitment  that  he  coiild 


a  Soviet  declaration  that  they.  In  effect, 
had  no  targets  that  could  be  touched  or 
damaged  by  oar  nuclear  mlgbt.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  think  carefully  on  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  onr  dependency  on 
deterrents  and  the  imixisslble  position  we 
could  be  placed  in  If  such  facts  as  I  am 


not  lower  his  standards  for  achievement  ara  /^relating  are  tTMe,^t1iape  that  responsible 


echoed  In  his  remarks  that  he  doesn't  se^ 
himself  as  having  any  greater  handicap  tj»{tii 
anyone  else,  some  peoples'  are  physlcair*bme 
are  emotional,  and  some  are  mental.  John's 
achievements,  even  according  to  his  own 
tough  standards,  are  Impressive.  Some  of  his 
activities  Include  membership  in  the  Equity 
in  Education  Institute  in  Saint  Cloud  and 
the  District  742  AfBrmatlve  Action  Program. 
He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Ten- 
ants Association  and  an  executive  for  the 
District  Seventeen  Democratic  Party. 

John  Wertz  Is  an  example  of  "achieve- 
ment redefined".  As  his  friend,  John  Kjera, 
puts  It,  "beln^  around  John  makes  you  real- 
ize, that  a  real  handicapped  person  Is  some- 
one who  refuses  to  try,  either  physically  or 
mentally." — John  Wertz  Is  not  handicapped. 


THE 


SOVIET    MILITARY     BUDGET 
VERSUS  OURS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi^esldent, 
press  releases,  which  have  been  offered 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  military 
budget  versus  ours  probably  come  in  the 
hundreds,  so  I  am  not  going  to  release 
anything  to  the  press  on  this  matter,  but 
merely  place  it  in  the  Recobs  In  the  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  It  and  give  it  the 
attention  It  deserves. 

I  refer  to  an  article  by  the  former 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Lt  Gen.  Daniel  O.  Graham, 
U£.  Ai-my.  retired.  The  article  mentions 
some  Members'  names  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  offended,  for  at  times  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  most  complimen- 
tary terms,  but  I  think  this  Is  something 
we  all  face  In  this  business.  TTiose  of  us 
who  live  the  closest  to  this  problem; 
namely,  those  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  think  have  been  for 
some  time  vitally  concerned  about  the 
tremendous  emphasis  the  Soviets  have 
been  placing  on  their  military  prepared- 
ness. But  I  must  warn  my  colleagues  that, 
in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  engaged 
in  other  activities  w^ich.  If  true,  will  re- 
quiz'e  a  drastic  rethinking  on  our  part  hi 
the  whole  field  of  strategic  effort.  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  (Mr.  STSinns)  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter  and  I  will  direct 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  making  the  same 
suggestion. 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  spending  large 
sums  of  money  putting  all  of  their  com- 
mand posts  imderground,  their  com- 
munications systons  likewise  and  pro- 
tecting boVb.  of  these  from  nuclear  effect 
and  at  the  same  time,  placing  much  of 
their  industry  in  dispersed  areas  and  a 
lot  of  It  underground.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  actions  such  as  these,  If 
tiue,  could  change  the  entire  concept  we 
liave  of  our  ability  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
war  machine  and  its  industrial  might. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Imagine  the  po- 
.silion  the  United  States  would  be  placed 
in  if  our  country  was  suddenly  faced  by 


committees  oythe  entire  Congress  will 
get  into  ttiis  matter  without  any  further 
delay.  Before  closing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  General 
Graham,  appearing  in  the  Air  Force 
magazine  of  May,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectl(m,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Soviet  MiuTAay  Budget  Contkoversy 
(By  Lt.  Oen.  Daniel  O.  Graham,  USA.  (Bet.) ) 

In  the  faU  of  1976,  shortly  bef««  the 
abrupt  dismissal  oL  Dr.  James  Schleslnger  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  found  myself  em- 
broiled In  a  sharp  public  debate  over  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget.  The  row 
was  sparked  by  the  Secretary's  pubUc  state- 
ment that  the  Soviets  were  spending  as 
much  as  filty  percent  more  on  military 
forces  than  was  the  United  States.  Ooa- 
gresslonal  budget-cutters  and  some  ele- 
ments of  the  press  sharply  criticised 
this  estimate,  accusing  Dr.  Schleslnger  of 
distorting  mtemgenoe.  Sen.  William  Proz- 
mlre  mamtained  that  both  William  Ck>l- 
by,  then  Drector  of  the  Central  IntAll- 
gence  Agency  (CIA),  and  I,  as  Director  of 
the  Defense  InteUlgence  Agency  (DIA),  sup- 
ported his  claim  that  the  Secretary's  figures 
were  Inflated.  In  fact.  Dr.  Schleslnger's  fig- 
ures came  from  Mr.  Colby's  CIA,  and  my 
view  was  that  che  Secretary,  far  from  over- 
stating the  case,  was  ufiderstatlng  It.  In 
March  1976,  after  Mr.  Ccdby's  forced  retire- 
ment, CIA  published  figures  that  again  sup- 
ported Dr.  Schleslnger's  warnings  about  the 
gross  Imbalance  between  Soviet  and  US  mili- 
tary outlays.  (See  also  "New  CIA  Asteument 
of  Soviet  Military  SxpendUures,"  p.  42. — The 
Editors.)  The  CIA  analysis  again  In  my  view. 
Is  too  conservative  and  tends  to  imderstate 
the  actual  Soviet  defense  burden. 
WHEELS  wrrHiN  ■WHrEis 

lUtiroating  Soviet  military  costs  has  been 
one  of  the  toughest  jobs  for  American  In- 
telligence analysts.  This  Is  an  area  In  which 
the  new  information-gathering  satellites 
don't  help  much.  The  military  analysts  In 
the  Pentagon  today  can  state  with  remark- 
able precision  bow  many  missiles,  aircraft, 
ships,  and  divisions  the  Soviets  have.  Fur- 
ther, they  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  using 
such  data  to  estimate  how  many  Soviet 
soldiers  and  sailors  it  takes  to  man  the 
USSR's  mUltary  machine.  But  when  It  comes 
to  estimating  with  reasonable  confidence 
how  much  It  all  costs,  analysts  have  been 
faced  with  a  nearly  impossible  task. 

The  task  would  be  a  lot  easier  If  the 
Soviets  openly  published  their  defense  ex- 
penditure figures  as  the  US  does  and  If  there 
were  open  debates  In  Moscow  about  the 
costs  of  various  defense  programs.  Of  course, 
this  Is  not  the  case.  If  there  are  debates 
about  military  spending,  they  are  among 
very  few  persons  In  Moscow,  and  they  are 
held  In  utmost  secrecy.  The  Soviets  do  pub- 
lish the  total  state  budget,  but  the  tgurea 
for  military  expenditures  are  patently 
phony.  For  Instance.  Brezhnev  rece  itly  an- 
nounced the  official  military  budget  figures 
for  1976—17.4  bUllon  rubles.  At  the  Soviet 
official  rate  of  exchange  for  foreign  trade 
pvirposes — 1.35  dollars  to  the  ruble — this 
amounts  to  about  $23.5  billion,  a  totally  un- 
believable figure. 

Ostensibly,  the  17.4  billion  figure  Is  a  de- 
crease of  200  million  r'lbles  from  Inst  vear. 


All  this  means  absolutely  nothing  excepi  as 
an  Indicator  of  what  figure  beet  suits  the 
needs  of  Kremlin  propaganriists.  It  must 
be  high  enough  In  comparison  to  previous 
figures  to  assure  the  faithful  that  the  so- 
cialist guard  wlU  not  be  let  down,  low  enough 
to  allay  any  guns- vs. -butter  worries  In  the 
general  Soviet  popiUace.  The  fig\ue  must 
also  be  both  low  enough  and  trending  lu 
the  right  direction  to  back  up  the  Soviet 
peace  offensive  in  Western  minds.  No  rep- 
utable scholar  of  Soviet  economics  gives  , 
the  slightest  credence  to  these  announced 
Soviet  millta^  ejq>endltures.  Moscow's  ofii- 
clal  figures  have  remained  at  seventeen- 
polnt-somethiug  billion  rubles  for  many 
years. 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  would  still 
have  serious  InteUlgence  problems  even  U 
the  Soviets  did  release  an  accurate  account 
of  mUltary  expenditures.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  large  Items  that  Western  countries 
count  as  military  expenditures,  but  the  So- 
viets do  not.  For  Instance,  retired  pay  for 
military  people  is  carried  in  the  budget  of 
the  Soviet  Welfare  Ministry.  Much  of  the 
basic  training  of  Soviet  soldiers  takes  place 
In  secondary  and  higher  civilian  schools. 
This  Is  paid  for  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. Most  of  the  costs  of  moving  miUtary 
units  and  materiel  In  the  USSa  are  carried 
In  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  wages  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  reservists  periodically  caUed  to 
active-duty  training  are  bwne  by  the  fac- 
toriM  and  farms  where  they  work.  Thus, 
even  if  the  Soviets  should  release  a  frank 
presentation  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
budget.  It  could  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  pres- 
entation of  Soviet  military  costs  when  oom- 
paied  with  those  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
other  Western  power. 

Also,  when  It  comes  to  comparisons,  we 
would  have  the  problem  of  Soviet  budget 
figures  expressed  In  rubles.  And  what  is  a 
ruble  wxMl;h?  Well.  In  the  USSR  it  Is  worUi 
whatever  the  Soviets  say  it  Is.  becatiee  all 
prices  are  determmed  and  manipulated  by 
the  Soviet  government.  Further,  the  Soviets 
don't  set  a  given  price  for  a  particular  Item. 
There  are  dlffaent  prices  for  the  same  items 
B(dd  In  difltorent  markets.  I^r  instance,  a 
given  type  of  Soviet-manufactured  truck 
■old  to  a  collective  farm  is  priced  at  40.000 
rubles;  sold  to  a  state  enterprise,  it  Is  priced 
at  10,000  rubles;  sold  outside  the  USSR,  it 
costs  only  4,000  rubes.  We  are  not  svire  what 
the  Soviet  Army  "pays"  for  tills  truck,  but 
probably  near  the  lower  end  of  the  price 
scale.  This  means  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  economy,  say  the  collective  farms,  are 
actually  paying  a  huge  subsidy  for  miUtary 
trucks,  and  It  wouldn't  show  In  a  budget. 
Thus,  even  If  the  Soviets  were  not  so  se- 
cretive abottt  their  defense  budgets.  Ir.teUi- 
gcuce.  analysts  would  have  a  terrible  time 
converting  the  figures  to  dollars  to  comp.\re 
them  to  our  defense  bttdgets. 

CIA's    MISLEADING    METTIOnCI-OGY 

For  many  years,  intelligence  people,  both 
at  CIA  and  in  the  Pentagon,  simply  didn't 
try  to  estimate  the  Soviet  military  budget 
It  was  not  imtll  the  early  '60s  that  CIA  felt 
compelled  to  try  to  express  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary budget  in  dcdlars.  The  pressure  came 
from  Mr.  McKamara's  "whiz  kids."  At  that 
time,  "systems  analysis"  and  "cost-effective- 
ness studies  "  became  the  big  game  in  Wash- 
ington as  far  as  military  planning  was  con- 
cerned. The  indispensable  yardstick  in  sucli 
studies  Is  the  doUar.  Nothing  would  do  but  t  a 
come  up  with  doUar  figures  attached  to  So- 
viet miUtary  programs. 

CIA,  with  its  usual  "can-do"  attitude,  re- 
sponded to  the  presstire  for  dollar  estimates 
of  Soviet  defense  ex|>eDditures  and  ga\c- 
it  a  try.  The  basic  approach  was  to  take  .-t 
Soviet  weapon  system,  e.g.,  a  missile,  estimate 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  it  In  the  US. 
estimate  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  Soviet 
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and  US  Industries  In  olved  to  obtain  a 
"ruble-dollar"  ratio,  and  multiply  the  results 
by  an  estimated  numbe  ■  of  such  missiles  In 
the  Soviet  Inventory.  T  le  room  for  error  in 
•the  process  so  far  was  c(  nslderable.  But  that 
wasn't  the  end  of  the  iroblem.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  calculate  t  le  costs  of  the  men 
to  man  the  weapons,  i  laintain  the  equip- 
ment, tealn  the  crews,  bi  Hid  the  launch  pads, 
and  so  on.  One  can  imagine  the  enormous 
complexity  of  such  effort  s  covering  thousands 
of  weapon  systems  fron  aircraft  carriers  to 
pistols.  Naturally,  the  process  was  com- 
puterized to  a  large  exte  it. 

Initially,  most  CIA  an«  lysts  connected  with 
this  effort  recognized  seme  of  the  method's 
Inherent  drawbacks  and  inaccuracies.  What 
waa  not  recognized  was  that  the  results  of 
the  system  consistently  i  ind  seriously  under- 
stated the  total  burden  jf  military  expendi- 
tures on  the  Soviet  budget.  This  fact  did 
not  become  apparent  f o  ■  several  years  after 
the  method  had  begun  tc  crank  out  estimates 
of  the  Soviet  mlUtary  bi  idget  in  dollars  and 
rubles.  When  the  costlni;  methodology  came 
under  attack,  however,  a.  any  of  its  adherents 
had  forgotten  their  Inltl  kl  misgivings.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  Institutional  and  profes- 
sional pride  to  defend  the  cost  estimates. 
Figures  originally  suspec  ;  had  become  sacred 
cows. 

The  first  challenge  tojthe  costing  method 
came  In  1970  from  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency.  That  agency  has  the  responsibUlty 
for  projecting  ten  years  Jnto  the  future  the 
numbers  and  types  of  soviet  weapons  and 
units.  Since  such  proJe<ilona  are  bound  to 
be  imprecise,  DIA  alwajB  gives  a  range  of 
possibilities  for  each  weapon  system  pro- 
jected. There  ia  a  low  fliure,  a  high  figure, 
and  one  between  the  twoTrepresenting  a  best 
guess.  The  high  figure  I  usually  represents 
what  would  happen  if  thfe  Soviets  made  very 
strong  efforts  to  acquire  tjuantlty  and  qual- 
ity in  a  particular  type  qi  weaponry.  We  are 
always  worried  that  someone  might  try  to 
add  up  all  the  high  flgrires  for  the  various 
types  of  weapons  and  uilts,  that  Is,  all  the 
worst  cases,  and  exaggeral  e  the  threat.  There- 
fore, aU  such  pro]ectlo)ka  have  for  many 
years  carried  the  wamln  f  to  users  that  the 
high  side  figures  should!  not  be  added  to- 
gether because  their  totaity  wovUd  "place  an 
Intolerable  strain  on  thd  Soviet  economy." 
In  fact,  Soviet  efforts  tesultlng  In  all  the 
high  side  estimates  coming  true  would  dis- 
locate their  economy,  )ut  not  according 
to  our  costing  methodology.  When  that 
methodology  was  applied  to  all  the  high  fig- 
ures, it  produced  a  strange  result.  Not  only 
did  it  appear  that  the  Soviets  could  go  all 
out  on  all  types  of  mlllta  ry  capabilities,  but 
they  could  do  so  at  an  ekrer-decreaslng  per- 
centage of  Gross  National  (Product!  Prom  that 
time  forward,  DIA  never  {used  the  results  of 
the  CIA  costing  methodo  ogy  in  Its  publica- 
tions. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  ralldity  of  the  cost- 
ing methodology  came  ur  der  fire  again.  This 
time  the  analysis  was  a  N  itional  Intelligence 
Estimate,  a  paper  that^ai  to  be  agreed  to  by 
all  intelligence  agencies— CIA,  DIA,  the  State 
Department,  and  others.  During  the  process 
the  same  case  was  made  t  gainst  the  method, 
but  from  a  historical  rath  a  than  a  futuristic 
point  of  view.  CIA  provided  cost  figures  cov- 
ering the  Soviet  mllltarjr  budgets  for  the 
time  frame  1960-71.  Thes*  figures  indicated  a 
very  modest  two  or  three  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  the  Soviet  budget,  which  to  DIA 
estimators  was  Incredibl;'  low.  During  that 
time  frame  the  Soviets  hsd  deployed  1,500  or 
more  ICBM  launchers:  b\  lilt  more  than  fifty 
missile-launching  nuclear  submarines;  de- 
ployed most  of  700  medlim  and  Intermedi- 
ate-range misalle  launch*  rs,  some  7,000  sur- 
face-to-air missile  launchers,  and  a  large 
theater  force  opposite  Ch  na;  created  twenty 
new  divisions;  and  introduced  on  a  broad 
scale  five  or  six  new  fighte  r  aircraft.  And  that 
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is  only  a  partial  list.  This  simply  could  not 
have  been  done  at  the  low  costs  Indicated  by 
the  methodology. 

The  most  dubious  figures  were  those  ascrib- 
ed to  Soviet  strategic  attack  forces.  In  19fl0, 
the  Soviet  strategic  offensive  force  consisted 
of  fotir  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers,  no  missile  subs,  200  heavy  bomb- 
ers, and  200  or  so  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles.  By  1971,  the  Soviets  had  overmatch- 
ed the  US  in  ICBMs,  had  nearly  matched  us 
in  mlssUe  subs,  deployed  more  than  700  me- 
dium and  intermediate-range  missiles,  and 
still  had  the  200  heavy  bombers.  Further, 
they  were  undertaking  a  massive  construc- 
tion program  to  accommodate  the  four  new 
ICBM  systems  under  test.  We  were  to  believe 
that  costs  for  strategic  forces  in  1971  were 
only  one-third  of  one  percent  higher  than 
In  1960!  From  that  point  on,  DIA  would 
never  agree  to  the  Inclusion  of  such  cost  fig- 
ures In  National  Estimates  even  though  CIA 
continued  to  produce  these  figures  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

MAKING    MOSCOW'S    CASE 

As  Deputy  Director  for  Estimates  at  DIA 
during  this  period,  I  became  chief  antagonist 
of  the  low  cost  estimates.  I  became  even 
more  determined  to  correct  this  anomaly  in 
Intelligence  when  I  found  that  these  under- 
estimates were  being  used  by  the  whole  world. 
The  US  was  publishing  an  annual  unclassi- 
fied report  on  worldwide  arms  spending  as  a 
service  to  the  XJN.  The  Sovet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
figures  in  that  document  were  simply  the 
totals  derived  from  the  CIA  direct  costing 
methodology,  cleaned  up  a  bit  to  protect  In- 
telligence soiu-ces  and  methods.  As  a  result, 
the  report,  which  found  its  way  into  the  ref- 
erence files  of  most  universities  and  research 
Institutes  around  the  globe,  stated  that 
NATO  outspent  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  arms  by 
about  $30  billion  a  year  I  The  Soviets  must 
have  been  enormously  pleased  to  see  the  US 
making  Moscow's  case  for  them. 

Although  my  DIA  estimators  and  I  were 
the  first  to  balk  at  the  Soviet  budget  figures, 
I  would  not  like  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  controversy  was  a  purely  Pentagon  vs. 
CIA  Issue.  There  were  analysts  In  DIA  who 
supported  the  figures,  and  analysts  at  CIA 
who  shared  my  doubts.  A  doubter  from  the 
outside  was  Joe  Alsop,  the  well-known 
columnist,  whose  pungent  criticisms  of  low 
intelligence  estimates  of  the  Soviet  military 
budget  sparked  half -Joking  barbs  directed  at 
me  by  my  CIA  colleagues.  Alsop  seemed  to  use 
a  number  of  my  arguments  in  his  columns, 
and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  I  was 
leaking  them  to  him.  I  wasn't,  but  I  must 
confess  to  enjoying  his  efforts. 

This  controversy  boiled  and  bubbled  along 
for  about  three  years.  CIA  continued  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  the  suspect  methodology; 
Indeed,  they  had  no  other  choice  because 
there  was  a  constant  demand  for  such  figures. 
There  was  no  other  official  source  for  them. 
And  we  continued  to  get  into  controversies 
over  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  and  even  Chinese 
efforts.  During  the  debate  over  continuing 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  we  were  asked  by 
Congress  to  estimate  the  dollar  cost  of  Com- 
munist aid  to  North  Vietnam.  The  minute 
we  were  asked,  I  knew  we  were  in  for  another 
round  of  outraged  expressions  from  some 
congressmen  based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  U.S.  had  put  more  dollars  into  South 
Vietnam  than  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  had 
put  into  North  Vietnam.  Later,  we  had  the 
same  problem  with  regard  to  North  and 
South  Korea.  It  seemed  Impossible  to  avoid 
providing  these  rather  u.seless  dollar  figures, 
and  all  the  warnings  of  Intelligence  people 
about  our  lack  of  respect  for  the  figures  could 
not  prevent  them  from  becoming  the  center- 
piece of  arguments  over  policy. 

Both  DIA  and  CIA,  meanwhile,  were  trying 
to  find  alternate  ways  of  assessing  the  de- 
fense expenditures  of  the  USSR.  Experts  on 


Soviet  economics  from  academla  and  the 
"think-tank"  world  were  assembled  on  the 
subject.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  had  a 
strikingly  different  approach.  That  was  a  Mr 
WUllara  T.  Lee.  a  persistent,  extremely  ob- 
jective analyst  who  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed at  CIA.  [Mr.  Lee  Is  the  author  of  the 
article  "Military  Economics  in  the  USSR," 
which  appeared  In  the  March  "Soviet  Aero- 
space Almanac"  Issue  of  Ant  Poece  Maca. 
zine.)  ^ 

Mr.  Lee's  approach  was  essentially  this: 
In  order  for  the  Soviets  to  manage  their 
economy,  they  must  publish  real  budget  fig- 
ures; otherwise,  they  wotild  confuse  their 
own  bureaucrats  and  managers.  Therefore, 
the  real  defense  expenditures  are  somewhere 
In  the  overaU  budget  figures.  The  trick  then 
was  to  find  those  stuns  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for  in  non-defense  outlays.  The 
residual  then  would  probably  represent  the 
hidden  defense  expenditures.  This  all  made 
some  sense,  but  unfortunately  for  Bill  Lee, 
his  method  indicated  that  the  results  from 
the  old  direct  costing  method  were  not  just 
a  little  too  low,  they  were  100  percent  too 
low.  His  results  showed  an  expenditure  of 
some  sixty  billion  rubles  a  year  vs.  about 
thirty  billion  estimated  by  CIA.  Neither  CIA 
nor  DIA  analysts  could  swallow  that  big  an 
admission  of  error.  Thus,  Bill  Lee's  results 
were  rejected  with  much  criticism  of  his 
analytical  approach.  But  Lee  was  eventually 
to  have  the  last  langh.  His  method  may  or 
may  not  have  serious  flaws,  but  his  results 
were  far  closer  to  the  truth  than  those  of  his 
critics. 

SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  PERNICIOUS  PLOY 

The  whole  matter  of  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing come  to  a  head  again  in  the  spring  of 
1975.  As  Is  the  case  with  most  intelligence 
controversies,  this  one  was  solved  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  good  evidence.  By  April  1975,  evi- 
dence from  a  variety  of  sources  combined 
to  provide  solid  proof  that  we  had  Indeed 
been  underestimating  the  Soviet  budget  by 
at  least  100  percent.  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  GNP,  the  new  evidence  showed  that  our 
old  estimates  of  six  to  eight  percent  were 
wrong.  At  a  minimum,  the  Soviets  are  spend- 
ing fifteen  percent  of  their  GNP  on  the  mili- 
tary. In  my  view,  the  actual  figiu-e  is  probably 
closer  to  twenty  percent,  because  the  fifteen 
percent  figiirG  .stUl  excludes  pensions,  much 
training,  and  transportation  costs,  which  re- 
main hidden  in  the  budgets  of  various  non- 
military  ministries  of  the  USSR. 

This  new  information  came  to  light  right 
In  the  middle  of  the  first  big  US  defense 
budget  fight  with  the  new  post-Watergate 
Congress,  one  tiiat  promised  to  be  the  meet 
hostile  to  the  military  establishment  in  many 
years.  Evidence  of  the  substantially  larger 
Soviet  defense  expenditures,  particularly 
compared  to  those  of  the  US,  could  con- 
ceivably be  used  to  persuade  the  Congress 
to  Increase,  or  at  least  maintain,  the  exist- 
ing level  of  defense  spending.  If  one  chooses 
to  believe  the  conventional  wisdom  around 
Washington,  one  would  expect  military  in- 
telligence to  have  Immediately  used  this 
bombshell  to  help  fend  off  broadax  cuts  In 
the  Defense  budget.  This  was  not  the  case. 
With  the  agreement  of  Dr.  Schlesinger,  Mr. 
Colby,  the  CIA  Director,  and  I,  now  Director 
of  DIA,  elected  not  to  release  the  new  evi- 
dence pending  a  thorough  redo  of  cost  esti- 
mates. We  judged  that  its  use  at  this  time 
in  the  congressional  arena  would  evoke  a 
furious  attack  on  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence and  endanger  the  sources  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

We  were  able  to  continue  this  policy  until 
July,  when  Senator  Proxmlre  requested  Mr. 
Colby  and  me  to  testify  on  the  Soviet  bud- 
get. We  did  so,  and  we  both  mentioned  the 
new  evidence  and  Informed  the  Senator  that 
our  estimates  of  the  Soviet  budget  were  going 
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to  rise  sharply.  Senator  Proxmlre  asked  that 
we  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  declassifica- 
tion of  the  testimony  for  publication.  We 
were,  and  the  declassified  testimony  was 
ready  for  publication  within  a  few  days.  It 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  testimony 
remained  unpublished  and  unreleased  for 
three  months.  I  cannot  escape  the  suspicion 
that  had  Mr.  Colby  and  I  testified  that  the 
Soviet  military  budget  was  lower  than  we 
had  previously  held,  that  testimony  would 
have  been  released  with  alacrity. 

Senator  Proxmlre  finally  released  the  testi- 
mony in  October  1975,  In  a  press  conference 
following  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger's 
public  statement  that  the  Soviets  were  out- 
spending  us  on  military  matters.  To  my  as- 
tonishment— and,  I  am  sure,  to  Mr.  Colby's — 
Proxmlre's  press  conference  managed  to  con- 
vey the  Impression  to  newsmen  that  both  of 
U3  would  quarrel  with  Dr.  Schlesinger  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  overstating  the  case.  The 
facts  were  that  Dr.  Schlesinger  was  using 
Mr.  Colby's  estimates  of  dollar  costs  of  So- 
viet military  expenditure,  and  my  only  quar- 
rel would  have  been  that,  the  revisions  not- 
withstanding, the  dollar  estimates  still  tended 
to  understate  Soviet  expenditures.  Upon  re- 
reading my  testimony  to  Senator  Proxmlre, 
I  find  it  Inconceivable  that  he  would  come 
up  with  the  opposite  impression. 

MANPOWER     cost:      AN     ANOMALT 

In  the  controversy  over  Soviet  military 
spending,  the  military  pay  factor  Is  con- 
sistently cited  by  tbose  who  believe  the  dollar 
figures  too  high.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Soviet  Army  are  draftees  and  are  paid  very 
little  in  rubles.  If  their  wages  are  ti-anslated 
directly  into  dollars,  the  Soviets  obviously 
get  them  very  cheaply  when  compared  to  US 
soldiers.  The  dollar  figiu*es  provided  by  the 
CIA  for  the  Soviet  mllltai"y  budget,  however, 
represent  an  effort  to  state  what  their  forces 
would  cost  If  they  had  to  be  ptirchased  In 
dollars.  Thus,  those  estimates  charge  the  So- 
viets UU  wages  for  their  military  men. 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  would  appear  to 
inflate  the  estimates  of  Soviet  military  expen- 
diture. In  reality.  It  does  not.  The  dollar 
estimates  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring Soviet  military  costs  to  those  of  the 
US.  The  ruble  prices  and  wages  of  the  USSR, 
which  are  easily  manipulated  by  the  Kremlin, 
simply  don't  count  In  such  an  equation.  The 
actual  cost  to  the  general  economy  of  the 
USS"  of  putting  a  man  In  uniform  Is  gieater 
than  It  Is  In  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
economy  is  manpower  Intensive.  Not  only  Is 
everyone  employed,  the  economy  Is  short  of 
manpower.  In  agriculture  the  shortage  Is  so 
acute  that  the  Army  Is  called  out  at  har- 
vest time  to  assist.  In  the  US  one  can  rea- 
sonably deduct  from  the  wages  paid  service- 
men the  costs  that  would  be  Incturred  by 
the  country  If  a  million  or  so  able-bodied 
men  were  not  In  uniform  and  were  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  problem 
of  explaining  these  matters  to  congressmen, 
newsmen,  and  others  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
have  been  a  severe  critic  of  dollar  compari- 
sons of  US  and  Soviet  military  budgets. 

The  uproar  over  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
military  budget  will  wax  and  wane,  but  Is 
siu-e  to  crop  up  frequently  dtiring  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  As  a  participant  in  the 
internal  intelligence  debates  over  the  Issue 
for  the  past  five  years,  I  am  convinced  that 
Dr.  Schlesinger  did  not  overstate  the  case 
when  he  said  that  the  Soviets  may  be  out- 
spending  us  on  military  matters  by  fifty  per- 
cent In  dollar  terms.  I  am  also  convinced 
by  good  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
pending In  rubles  about  twenty  percent  of 
their  Gross  National  Product  on  the  mllitai-v. 
The  Soviet  GNP  Is  around  $75O-$9O0  bUllon. 
Twenty  percent  of  taat  gives  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  $160  to  $180  bUlion  In  defense  ex- 
penditvires,  which.  In  my  view.  Is  a  much 
more  accurate  figure  than  any  derived  by  the 


discredited  method  that  has  produced  the 
erroneous  figures  provided  by  intelligence  in 
the  past. 

The  figure  $180  billion  In  Soviet  military 
spending  is  and  should  be  a  shockingly  high 
one  to  US  citizens.  It  would  not  shock  the 
dissident  Soviet  academician  Andre  Sak- 
harov,  recent  Nobel  Prize  winner.  In  fact,  he 
would  consider  the  estimate  of  twenty  per- 
cent of  GNP  to  be  an  understatement.  In 
1972,  he  was  quoted  as  having  calculated 
the  burden  of  Soviet  nodlitary  expenditures 
at  forty  percent  of  GNP.  This  figure  was 
roundly  pooh-poohed  by  US  Intelligence  ex- 
perts at  the  time  I  agree  with  the  experts 
that  the  forty  percent  figure  Is  too  high,  and 
it  remains  unclear  as  to  whether  Sakharov 
was  talking  about  GNP  or  budget  percent- 
ages. But  I  would  point  out  to  those  experts 
that  they  would  have  rotindly  pooh-poohed  a 
figure  as  high  as  fifteen  percent  of  GNP 
one  year  ago. 

STRATEGIC   IMPLICATIONS 

In  December  1975,  the  Soviet  government 
announced  the  civilian  economic  output  for 
the  year  had  been  drastically  short  of  expec- 
tations, particularly  In  agrlculttire.  Further, 
Moscow  announced  that  1976  was  going  to 
be  another  bad  year.  Of  course,  part  of  the 
reason  for  this  remarkably  poor  performance 
was  bad  weather,  which  reduced  harvests,  as 
well  as  the  chronic  bungling  of  an  overcen- 
trallzed  economic  system.  But  to  these  fac- 
tors must  be  added  the  Impact  of  cAiormous 
military  outlays  over  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  not  Just  weather  that  caused  a  ten  per- 
cent^iQDj^agticultural  output;  It  was  tJso 
a  la'fl^^good  farm  machinery.  Soviet  mili- 
tary hardware  is  produced  In  the  same  fac- 
tories with  farm  machinery.  In  a  Soviet  plant 
that  turns  out  both  tractors  for  farms  and 
tanks  for  the  military,  high  tank  production 
lowers  tractor  production.  In  a  plant  pro- 
ducing both  war  gases  and  Insecticides,  the 
more  gas  manufacttired,  the  less  Insecticide. 
And  so  It  goes.  Heavy  military  expenditures 
are  putting  a  severe  strain  on  other  sectors 
of  the  Soviet  economy,  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
seem  determined  to  endure  that  strain  rather 
than  check  the  growth  of  military  power. 
They  would  rather  expend  their  limited  hard 
currency  to  buy  grain  from  America  than 
alter  military  priorities. 

The  huge  Soviet  military  expenditures 
alone  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
US  is  today  In  a  militarily  inferior  position. 
They  do,  however,  demonstrate  Moscow's  re- 
solve to  extend  Soviet  military  advantages 
where  they  exist,  cancel  out  the  few  remain- 
ing US  advantages  where  they  exist,  and 
achieve  recognition  as  the  prime  military 
power  in  the  world.  If  this  happens,  US  In- 
telligence ofBcers  can  throw  away  that  com- 
forting lexicon  of  words  used  In  past  Intelli- 
gence appraisals  to  describe  Soviet  behavior 
in  the  world — "pragmatic,"  "cautious,"  "non- 
adventurous,"  "defensive,"  and  so  on.  Already 
such  adjectives  fit  poorly  current  Soviet  be- 
havior, e.g.,  the  thrust  into  southern  Africa. 

I  hope  that  the  Internal  Intelligence  strug- 
gles with  the  problems  of  estimating  the  So- 
viet military  budget  are  behind  xis.  My  only 
worry  Is  that  It  is  very  hard  for  some  analysts 
to  accept  a  100  percent  error  In  their  long- 
held  views,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  try  to  obscure  that  magnitude.  But 
solution  of  an  Intelligence  anomaly  is  not 
nearly  as  Important  as  the  strategic  Implica- 
tions of  very  high  Soviet  expenditures  on 
mlUtary  matters.  The  Soviets  are  spending 
twenty  percent  of  their  GNP  on  their  armed 
forces  and  civil  defense;  Adolf  Hitler's  Ger- 
many was  spending  somewhat  less — fifteen 
percent  of  GNP — for  armaments  In  1938  Just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Can 
,  the  United  States  continue  to  deter  the 
growing  Soviet  military  threat  with  a  grudg- 
ing 6.4  percent  outlay  on  defense? 


NATIONAL      HEALTH      INSURANCE: 
ANATOMY  OP  A  POLITICAL  ISSUE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "National  Health  Insurance:  Anat- 
omy of  a  Political  Issue"  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Prussin  and  which 
ai^>eared  in  tiie  March/April  issue  of 
Medical  Group  Management  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows: 

Nation.\l  Health  Insurance:  Anatomy  of  a 
Political  Issue 

(By  Jeffrey  A.  Prussin) 

Another  year  has  come  and  gone  and  no 
real  progress  has  been  made  In  the  enact- 
ment of  a  National  Health  Insurance  plan. 
Can  we  look  to  a  more  productive  year  ahead? 
No,  says  the  author,  in  this  cogent  discus- 
sion of  a  political  issue  with  Implication  for 
all  cUnic  managers. 

Enthusiasm  for  enactment  of  a  National 
Health  Insurance  (NHI)  plan  was  at  a  high 
level  when  the  First  Session  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress convened  early  In  1975.  The  Nixon  and 
Ford  administrations  had  both  made  NHI 
a  top  domestic  priority  In  1974,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  WUbur  D.  Mills 
(D-Ark.),  had  completed  marathon  hearings. 

When  the  new  Congress  convened  in  1975, 
key  Congressional  leaders,  including  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.), 
Speaker  of  the  House  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.), 
and  new  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Al  Ullman  (D-Ore.),  labelled  NHI 
a  top  Congressional  priority  and  vowed  quick 
action.  In  addition,  the  large  group  of  fresh- 
men Democrats  In  the  94th  Congress  that 
was  swept  Into  office  In  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate was  generally  liberal  and  favored  NHI 
action.  Furthermore,  unlike  most  freshmen 
Congressmen  In  previous  years  who  served 
a  traditional  apprenticeship  period  during 
which  they  were  seen  but  not  heard,  the 
Class  of  '75  fonned  a  relatively  cohesive  group 
which  did  not  sit  Idly  by  and  accept  the 
conservatism  of  some  of  their  seniors.  Fi- 
nally, under  a  House  reorganization  plan  Im- 
plemented in  1975,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  required  to  form  sub- 
committees, one  of  which  was  a  Health  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Representative  Dan 
Roetenkovreki  (D-IU.).  Previously,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hadiio  subcommittees, 
which  meant  that  the  committee's  ability  to 
simultaneously  consider  numerous  pieces  of 
complex  leg^islation.  Including  tax  reforms 
and  NHI,  was  severely  limited. 

Nonetheless,  the  hopes  that  were  held  for 
NHI  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  94th  Congress  qtiickly  paled, 
and  It  became  evident  that  no  NHI  plan 
would  be  forthcoming  In  1975.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  magnitude  and  pervasiveness 
of  the  problems  encountered  vis-a-vis  NHI  in 
1975,  it  may  be  projected  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty  that  NHI  will  not  be  enacted 
in  1976 — even  though  political  prognostica- 
tion Is  at  best  perilous,  especially  In  a  presi- 
dential election  year. 

One  of  the  prime  factors  serving  to  pre- 
clude enactment  of  an  NHI  plan  has  been 
the  state  of  the  economy,  and  there  is  vir- 
tually no  hope  for  quick  Improvement  In 
this  area.  As  a  result  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion. President  Ford  called  for  a  moratorium 
on  new  spending  programs,  Including  NHT, 
in  1975.  thus  reversing  his  1974  support  for 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
NHI  plan  based  on  a  public /private  partner- 
ship concept.  The  P>resident  did  call  for  en- 
actment of  a  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
plan    for   Medicare   recipients — the   costs   of 
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which  would  bo  at  l«aiit  pcurtlally  offset  by 
Increases  In  patient  coet-sharlng  on  smaller 
bills  uncled  Medicare— [in  his  January  19, 
1976  State  of  the  Unlcti  address.  However, 
the  proposal  does  nat  evien  begin  to  approxi- 
mate a  comprelieniBlva  llHI  plan  such  as  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(CHIP)  which  Ford  Etongly  supported  In 
1974. 

,  The  nation's  economic  problems  have  also 
placed  Congressional  liberals  who  favor  pub- 
licly financed  NHI  plats  squarely  on  the 
horns  of  a  dllenuna. 

On  the  one  hand,  the;  ■  are  serloi;sly  ques- 
tioning the  advisability   of  Imposing  addi- 
tional taxes  to  finance  irHI — particularly  in 
an  election  year.  Payroll  tax  financing  is  re- 
gressive,  and   many  observers   believe   that 
Social   Security  taxes   vUl   have  to   be  in- 
creased, even  without  tae  addition  of  new 
programs  and/or  benefits,  in  order  to  cover 
projected  deficits  In  the  trist  funds.  There- 
fore,   advocates    of    pub  icly    financed    NHI 
plans  must  consider  the  use  of  general  rev- 
enues   for    NHI    financing.    But    given    the 
severe   budgetary   probl«ms   of   government 
at  all  levels,  the  Initiation  of  a  major  new 
spending  program,  such  i  s  NHI,  would  prob- 
ably  mean    that    currer  t    programs    would 
have  to  be  cut.  Even  mc  re  Important,  how- 
ever. Is  the  recent  experli  nc©  with  the  Medi- 
caid program  on  the  stal  e  level.  In  response 
to    fiscal    problems,    approximately    half    of 
the  States  have  lustltuled,  and/or  are  In- 
stituting, reductions  in    he  benefits  and/or 
payments  to  providers  u)ider  their  Medicaid 
programs.  This  situation  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing   that    health    deliver  i^    programs    might 
not    fare   too    well    if    tiey    are    forced    to 
compete  with  other  priolties  In  the  budg- 
etary process,   especially  during   hard   eco- 
nomic times.  Therefore,  advocates  of  pub- 
licly financed  NHI  plans   are  left  with  the 
alternatives  of  using  payroll  tax  financing, 
which   Is   regressive,   and /or   financing   NHI 
through  general  revenues ,  which  means  that 
NHI  will  have  to  compet(  t  with  other  priori- 
ties In  the  budgetary  pro<  ess  and  may  there- 
fore suffer  reductions  In   ;he  benefits  and/or 
quality  of  care  rendered   inder  the  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  hcwever.  most  advo- 
cates of  publicly  flnanceU  NHI  plans  would 
prefer  to  wait  for  enactment  of  NHI  until 
such  a  plan  becomes  feasible  rather  than 
compromise  on  an  NHI    plan  which  is  pri- 
vately   financed    through    employer    and/or 
employee  contributions  t<i  qualified  or  certl. 
fled  private  health  lnsuri,nce  plans.  Indeed, 
organized  labor,  which  sti  ongly  supports  the 
Health  Security  Act  (S.  ;;/H.B.  21).  a  com- 
prehensive NHI  plan  that  would  be  financed 
by  both  payroll  taxes  an(  [  general  revenues, 
has  worked  to  block  NHt  action  whenever 
It  appears  that  a  plan  r  ilylng  on  the  pri- 
vate, rather  than  the  public,  sector  for  fi- 
nancing and  admlnistrattsn  will  be  enacted. 
The  main  concern  la  ths  probability  that 
enactment  of  a  compronise  NHI  plan  that 
relies  on  private  fiuanclrg  and  administra- 
tion will  preclude  euactiieut  of  a  publicly 
financed  and  administered  NHI  plan  when 
the  economy  improves. 

Another  major  set  of  factors  servhig  to 
forestall  NHI  action  cent€  rs  on  the  problems 
being  encountered  undi  r  current  health 
delivery  programs,  includng  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  cost  overiuns  of  both  pro- 
grams have  been  monumc  atal  in  comparison 
with  original  cost  estlnutes,  and  this  fact 
has  generated  more  thai  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  concern  vis-a-vis  NHI  in  Congress — 
even  among  liberals.  In  iddltion,  many  ex- 
perts are  projecting  sulxtantlal  deflci  in 
the  Social  Sectirlty  tr\ist  fluids,  and  Presi- 
Cent  Ford  has  proposed  a  0.3  percent  In- 
crease In  Social  Security  taxes  to  cover  the 
projected  deficits,  a  situai  ion  which  at  least 
creates  doubts  concerning  the  imposition 
of  additional  payroll  taxi  is  to  finance  NHI. 
1  i.irthermore,  attempts  t<  •  impose   cost  &nd 
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quality  controls  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  have  met  with  little 
success,  which  has  created  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  poasibUlty  of  Implementing  such 
controls  under  an  NHI  plan.  Finally,  many 
of  the  program  abtises  experienced  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  have  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  which  has  served 
to  make  many  Congressional  liberals,  includ- 
ing those  who  endorse  publicly  financed  and 
administered  NHI  plans,  hesitant  to  place 
administration  of  such  a  plan  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  bureaucracy  that  is  already 
racked  with  problems. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  much  less  agi-ee- 
ment  on  the  NHI  issue  than  many  health 
policy  analysts  indicate  is  another  basic 
obstacle  In  the  path  of  NHI  enactment. 
WhUe  there  Is  general  agreement  on  the  de- 
sirability of  an  NHI  plan,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  aimounced 
1976  Presidential  candidates— former  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and  Senator 
Prank  Church  (D-Ida.)  oppose  enactment  of 
an  NHI  plan,  there  Is  no  consensus  concern- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  that  should 
be  embodied  under  an  NHI  plan.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  agreement  on  basic  NHI 
Issues,  such  as  sources  of  financing,  admin- 
istration, scope  of  benefits,  and  so  forth, 
which  must  be  addressed  and  resolved  if  an 
NHI  plan  is  to  be  enacted. 

Most  analysts  felt  that  the  spirits  of  com- 
promise and  consensus  reigned  over  the  NHI 
Ls.sue  when  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  CD- 
Mass.)  ,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  prime  Senate  sponsor 
of  the  Health  Security  Act,  and  Representa- 
tive Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.),  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  introduced  a  compromise  NHI 
plan,  the  CompreheniUve  National  Health  In- 
surance Act  (S.  3286/HJl.  13870),  early  in 
the  Second  Session  of  the  93rd  Congress 
(1974).  Almost  immediately  after  the  com- 
promise measure  was  introduced.  Mills  held 
extensive  NHI  bearings  and  shortly  there- 
after began  NHI  mark-up  sessions.  However, 
any  hopes  that  were  held  for  quick  NHI 
action  were  doused  when  Mills  suddenly 
cancelled  his  NHI  mark-up  sessions  because 
absolutely  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
among  the  members  of  his  committee  on 
such  basic  Issues  as  NHI  financing  and  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  even  if  the  25  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  members  (In  1974) 
could  have  acreed  on  an  NHI  bill,  there  were 
no  assurances  that  such  a  proposal  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  full  House  or  by 
the  Senate.  In  any  event.  Congress  appears 
to  be  no  closer  to  agreement  on  basic  NHI 
issues  today  than  It  was  when  Mills  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  NHI  mark-up  sessions 
for  lack  of  consensus. 

Another  major  problem  facing  NHI  archi- 
tects is  the  sparslty  of  hard  data  on  NHI 
issues.  Indeed,  the  paucity  of  data  has  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  lack  of  consensu.?  on 
NHI.  Since  the  proponents  of  the  various 
positions  generally  lack  the  data  necessar>- 
to  support  their  positions,  they  are  forced 
to  argu^  primarily  on  the  basis  of  personal 
opinion.  For  example,  there  Is  a  great  In- 
adeqacy  of  data  on  the  costs  of  providing 
specific  services  under  NHI;  the  potential 
Impacts  of  providing  some  services,  such  as 
home  health  services,  on  the  costs  and  util- 
ization of  other  services,  such  as  Inpatient 
hospital  and  extended  care  ser.'ices;  and  the 
Impacts  of  increased  or  decreased  utilization 
of  a  specific  .service  on  the  per-unit  ccsts  of 
the  particular  service.  Furthermore,  there  is 
virtually  no  data  cmrently  available  on  the 
potential  Impacts  of  Imposing  various  forms 
of  cost-sharing,  snch  as  deductibles,  coin- 
surance and  copayments.  on  the  utilization 
and  cost.s  of  specific  services. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  data  which  are 
cuirontly  available,  such  as  that  on  the  ad- 


ministrative costs  incurred  by  various  types 
of  payers  In  claims  processing,  are  contra- 
dictory. For  example,  whUe  a  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  study  Indicated 
tli«t  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
(SSA)  claims  processing  costs  under  the 
Medicare  program  were  higher  than  those 
incurred  by  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies and  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  other 
recent  studies  have  revealed  higher  admin- 
istrative costs  for  commercial  insurance 
companies  and  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
than  for  the  SSA. 

More  Important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  virtually  no  studies  extant  on  the 
potential  Impacts  of  proposed  NHI  pro- 
grams on  the  •health  statiis"  of  the  indi- 
viduals  who  would  be  covei-ed  by  the  par- 
ticular plan,  the  availabUlty  and/or  accessi- 
bility of  health  care  services,  the  "health 
status"  of  the  general  population,  the  costs 
and  quality  of  health  care  services,  and  so 
forth. 

Indeed,  the  illusory  issue  of  quality  is 
bound  to  create  a  great  deal  of  frustration 
among  legislators  and  administrators  In  the 
development  and  implementation  of  an  NHI 
plaxL  Definitions  of  "quality"  care,  as  well 
as  measures  thereof,  that  are  acceptable  to 
the  healtb  community  have  not  been  devel- 
oped. Therefore,  It  wUl  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  for  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  regulate  the  quality  of 
the  services  that  may  be  purchased  imder 
NHI. 

A  final  roadblock  In  the  path  of  NHI  en- 
actment, which  couldpreclude  NHT  action 
even  If  other  obstaclfsSire  overcome,  con- 
cerns the  Jurisdictional  disputes  which  in- 
volve the  Health  Subfcommlttees  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  tnterstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committees  in  the  House,  which 
are  chaired  by  Representatives  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl  (D-ni.)  and  Paul  Rogers  (D-Fla.), 
respectively,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate, which  are  chaired  by  Senators  Russell 
B.  Long  (D-La.)  and  Edwsird  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mas3.),  respectively. 

It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that  the  same  House 
reorganization  under  which  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  established  served  to  accentuate  the 
Jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  two 
Hotise  Health  Subcommittees;  and  since 
NHI  is  such  a  visible  political  issue,  and 
therefore  desirable  from  a  political  stand- 
point, Rostenkowskl  and  Rogers  have  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  Jurisdictional  claims 
on  the  Issue.  Therefore,  both  subcommit- 
tees have  proceeded  Independently  on  the 
NHT  Issue  with  duplicative  hearings. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  Jurisdictional 
disputes  on  NHI  was  Illustrated  early  in  1975 
by  the  Issue  of  health  Insurance  for  the  im- 
employed.  Basically,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  a  bill  which  was  killed 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  The  bill  never  reached  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

Attempts  to  resolve  the  disputes  by  the 
health  task  force  of  the  Democratic  study 
groxip,  which  Is  chaired  by  Representative 
Bob  Eckhai-dt  (D-Tex.) ,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.),  have  failed,  as 
have  direct  attempts  by  Rogers  and  Rosten- 
kowskl. Indeed,  Albert  told  a  recent  meeting 
of  freshmen  House  Democrats  that  he  Is 
'washing  my  hands"  of  the  NHI  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  and  leaving  them  to  Rogers 
and  Rostenkowskl  for  settlement. 

The  only  glimmer  of  hope  for  resolution 
of  the  conflicts  in  the  House  la  the  fact  that 
Rogers  and  Rostenkowskl  are  cosponsorlng  an 
April  1976  conference  on  development  of  a 
national  health  poUcy  which  was  Initiated 
by  James  Hasting  (B-N.T.),  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Rogers'  Subcommittee,  who  retired 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  1975. 
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On  the  Senate  side,  both  committees  claim- 
ing NHI  Jurisdiction  had  held  NHI  hearings 
prior  to  the  94th  Congress.  However,  the 
Jiu'lsdictlonal  disputes  in  the  Senate  have 
not  yet  reached  the  same  magnitude  as  In 
the  House  because  the  Senate  has  been  wait- 
ing for  the  House  to  act  on  NHI  and  has 
therefore  remained  relatively  dormant  on  the 
NHI  issue.  However,  when  and  if  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  House  will  send  an  NHI 
bill  to  the  Senate — which  is  an  uiUikely  oc- 
currence in  the  immediate  future— or  when 
Senate  NHI  activity  Increases,  the  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  in  the  Senate  are  likely  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  proportions  that  the  con- 
flict has  reached  In  the  House. 

In  sum,  NHI  action  In  1976  is  highly  un- 
likely. Rather,  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion will  probably  view  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid as  NHI  laboratories  and  focus  on  major 
reforms  thereof.  For  example,  there  will 
probably  be  considerable  experimentation 
with  various  benefits,  cost-sharing  provisions, 
payment  and  administrative  mechanisms, 
and  so  forth,  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
In  order  to  generate  a  data  base  for  use  In 
development  of  an  NHI  plan.  Furthermore, 
Congress  and  the  Administration  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  pro- 
gram abuses  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
which,  in  tain,  may  make  Congressional 
liberals,  many  of  whom  are  becoming  skep- 
tical, more  sanguine  concerning  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  administer  the  NHI  plan. 
Finally,  Congress  and  the  Administration 
will  continue  to  work  on  the  development  of 
programs,  such  as  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations,  hetdth  planning,  health 
manpower,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  so  forth,  which  are  viewed  by 
many  health  analysts  as  necessary  compo- 
nents of  an  NHI  plan  If  the  costs  and  quality 
of  care  are  to  be  controlled  and  availability 
and  accessibility  are  to  be  guaranteed. 


PRESIDENT  ASSAD  OF  SYRIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  Middle  East  is  once  again  be- 
set with  crisis,  it  is  gratifsing  to  note 
that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Middle 
East  are  encouraging  restraint  and  rec- 
onciliation. 

The  current  focus  of  danger  in  the 
Middle  East  is  Lebanon,  rent  with  divi- 
sion between  left  and  right  and  between 
Moslems  and  Christians.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  has  thus  far  shown  com- 
mendable restraint  by  refraining  from 
intervention  in  the  Lebanese  civil  war. 

A  major  influence  for  a  reasonable 
compromise  in  Lebanon  has  been  brought 
to  bear  by  President  Assad  of  Syria.  In 
past  years  we  have,  of  course,  had  im- 
portant differences  with  Syria.  We  deep- 
ly regret,  for  example,  Syria's  reluctance 
to  support  Egypt  in  the  recent  Sinai 
agreement  and  to  proceed  herself  with 
additional  steps  toward  agreement  with 
Israel, 

All  of  these  issues  notwithstanding,  in 
fairness  I  commend  President  Assad  for 
his  susfeined  efforts  to  bring  about .  a 
compromise  settlement  of  the  Lebanese 
civil  w4r.  3 

In  view  of  the  significant  role  of  the 
President  of  Syria,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  two  articles, 
the  first  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
4,  1976,  entiUed,  "Syria's  Assad:  Wily 
Player  in  Middle  East's  Game  of  Na- 
tions"; the  second  in  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  of  April  19, 1976,  entitled 
"Cautious  Intervention:   Syrians  Stake 


Out  a  Role  in  Lebanon."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  soticles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  4,   1976] 

Syria's  Assad:  Wilt  Plateb  in  Mmou:  East's 

Game  or  Nations 

(By  Jonathan  0.  Randal) 

Damascus. — With  the  deUberation  char- 
acteristic of  a  man  who  has  establlabed  a 
political  longevity  record  in  his  own  notori- 
ously unstable  country,  President  Hafez 
Assad  seems  to  be  on  his  way,  despite  oc- 
casional setbacks,  to  extending  his  poUtical 
Infiuence  throughout  most  of  the  Arab  East. 

UntU  recently,  Assad's  proconsul  was  caU- 
ing  the  shots  in  neighboring  Lebanon  in 
what  older  Arabs  would  have  considered  the 
fulfillment  of  a  long-harbored  dream  In 
Damascus  of  heading  a  Greater  Syria  en- 
circling its  one-time  Lebanese  possession. 

Assad  Is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Jor- 
dan's King  Hussein,  a  monarch  who  •  •  • 
former  and  more  verbaUy  radical  Syrian  re- 
gimes equated  with  treason  and  reaction  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Assad  has  neatly  balanced  a  stiU-vag^e 
Joint  command  with  Jordan  with  anothec 
similarly  hazy  joint-command  relationship 
with  the  Jordanian  king's  arch  enemy — 
Yasser  Arafat's  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation. 

Such  is  the  shifting  nature  of  Middle  East 
politics  that  Arab  observers  have  yet  to  de- 
cide whether  Assad's  potential  pK>wer  to  con- 
trol the  PLO  represents  a  victory  for  Assad 
alone  or  a  shared  triumph  with  U.8.  Secreteuy 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

Kissinger  and  his  step-by-step  diplomacy 
revealed  Assad  to  the  world  not  as  Just  an- 
other narrow  vlsloned,  authoritarian  military 
dictator,  but  as  a  leader  capable  of  playing 
the  Game  of  Nations  lUddle  East-style. 

Kissinger,  whose  grandiose  schemes  have 
often  been  upset  by  Assad's  decisions,  has  de- 
scribed Assad  as  "the  most  Interesting  man 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  negotiations  he  seems 
to  waffle  and  waver.  But  he  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  timing  and  is  decisive  In  the 
cnuieh." 

If  Assad  does  indeed  bring  even  a  sem- 
blance of  order  to  the  chaos  In  Palestinian 
and  Lebanese  ranks,  kept  divided  by  the 
bankrolling  of  rival  Arab  regimes,  that  could 
well  be  the  long-mlsslng  link  allowing  an 
overall  regional  settlement  to  be  seriously 
contemplated. 

Yet,  Assad's  emergence  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Kissinger's  once-high  hopes  of 
pailaying  his  piecemeal  diplomacy  into  a 
neat  and  quick  overaU  Middle  East  solution. 

In  late  1974,  according  to  some  observers, 
Assad  realized  that  any  Kissingerlan  step  for 
Syria  would  be  too  mlnlscule  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Syrian  pubUc.  So,  even  before  he 
condemned  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Sinai  disen- 
gagement deal  of  last  September  as  Cairo's 
abandonment  of  the  Arab  cause  for  a  mess  of 
sandy  pottage.  Assad  was  apparently  active 
in  seeking  to  protect  himself  from  his 
critics. 

Military  self-defense  prompted  Assad  to 
woo  King  Hussein  to  protect  Syria  against  an 
Israeli  strike  through  the  northwest  corner 
of  Jordan  and  Into  Damascus  Itself.  It  was 
also  self-defense,  but  political  this  time,  that 
prompted  Assad  to  cozy  up  to  the  PLO,  de- 
flecting criticism  that  hLs  Kissinger  connec- 
tions had  not  paid  off. 

Forced  last  fall  to  prolong  the  presence  of 
the  U.N.  Disengagement  Force  on  Syria's 
Golan  Heights  out  of  fear  of  taking  on  Israel 
frontally,  Assad  tiurned  a  potential  humilia- 
tion into  a  diplomatic  victory.  He  condl- 
tlor.ed  his  renewal  of  UNDEF's  mandate  on  a 


rider  that  gave  the  PLO  Its  first  chance  to 
take  part  in  a  UJf .  Security  Council  debate. 

After  months  of  encouraging  aU  sides  in 
the  liCbanese  clvU  war,  be  unleashed  the 
regular  PLO  troops  he  controls  and  bad  them 
invade  Lebanon,  in  January.  Only  a  largely 
discredited  Christian  leader  protested  as 
Syria,  in  effect,  took  Lebanon  into  temporary 
custody  with  the  tacit  blessing  of  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  world,  except  for  Iraq,  ever  hoe- 
tUe  to  Syria.  The  United  States  and  even 
Israel  accepted  Syria's  unleashing  of  the 
Palestinians. 

Such  accomplishments,  even  If  they  prove 
to  be  ephemeral,  were  beyond  the  wUdest 
dreams  of  Assad's  unquestioning  aides  only  a 
few  brief  months  ago.  They  seemed  secretly 
to  be  happy  enough  then  that  Assad  had 
completed  five  years  in  power — a  record  after 
Syria's  previous  two  decades  of  yearly  coups 
or  attempted  coups. 

For  all  his  success,  however,  Assad  remains 
largely   unknown    to   his    7    million    fellow 
Syrians,  even  though  his  dour  likeness,  In  a  .,• 
formal  photograph  or  in  a  popular  outsizerf' 
plastic  medallion  profile,  is  a  ubiquitous  reA 
minder  of  his  regime. 

Content  to  let  events  si>eak  for  him,  Assad 
does  nothing  to  encoiu-age  the  kind  of  in- 
terest In  Ills  personal  life  and  preferences 
that  politicians  elsewhere  employ  highly  paid 
consultants  to  publicize. 

His  pubUc  appearances  are  few.  So,  too, 
are  his  speeches  in  a  part  of  the  world  all 
too  often  led  astray  by  the  power  of  the 
word. 

His  wife  and  five  children  are  rarely  men- 
tioned, although  Assad  Is  widely  respected 
as  a  good  family  man — if  anyone  who  works 
untU  well  after  midnight  most  of  the  time 
cotild  thus  qualify. 

Even  a  close  adviser  was  unable,  for 
example,  to  say  exactly  when  the  stocky,  jut- 
Jawed  leader  was  born.  But  the  Syrian  public 
does  not  i^pear  to  be  disturbed  by  Assad's 
personal  secretlveness.  For,  a'blde  from  sta- 
bility and  an  end  to  the  more  obvious  forms 
of  naked  poUce  repression,  his  reign  has 
brought  the  first  breath  of  prosperity  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  doctrinaire  Marxist 
economic  deprivation. 

Part  of  the  public's  sense  of  relief  reflects 
approval  of  an  end  to  the  years  of  wrangling 
with  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  and  a  de- 
emphasls  of  Syria's  previous  vainglorious 
self-identiflcation  as  the  burning  heart  of 
Arab  nationalism. 

Ceasing  to  be  Arabs'  odd  man  out  has  been 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  In- 
vestment by  conservative  oll-rlch  Arab  gov- 
ernments satisfied  that  Damascus  no  longer 
calls  for  the  overthrow  of  their  "decadent 
feudal"  regimes,  as  the  Syrian  pres.s  and  radio 
used  to  describe  them. 

Assad  came  to  the  fore  partly  because  of 
Egyptian  President  Nasser's  death  In  1970. 
Nasser's  disappearance  allowed  other  Arab 
leaders  to  merge  on  a  scene  long  dominated 
by  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war. 
Assad's  reign  had  begun  to  symbolize  an 
undercurrent  of  SjTlan  yearning  for  an  hon- 
orable Middle  East  settlement  that  would 
end  a  generation  of  fruitless  confrontation 
with  Israel. 

Syria  may  have  lost  more  territory  in  the 
1973  fighting  but,  for  the  first  time,  Assad 
managed  to  stand  and  fight  back  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. This  military  success  allowed  Assad 
to  edge  away  from  Syria's  previous  total  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  with  Israel. 

Assad  has  come  a  long  way  In  his  own 
thinking  and  he  has  brought  along  a  notor- 
iously hard-to-govern   country. 

Knowing  your  enemy  Is  standard  practice 
for  most  governments.  But,  significantly, 
Assad  was  the  first  Syrian  leader  to  procure 
Israeli  newspapers — through  Rome — and  to 
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own  rellgtoiu  sect, 
ce,  and  the  Baath 
^dlcal  pan-Arab  po- 
nd's tame  Instni- 

icrs  and  two  sisters 
farmer.  All  Assad, 
village  southeast 


hsve  them  translated 
gene9  report. 

"tfo  pi^tlolan.  no  aHnjr  ofllcer,  wanted  or 
wants  to  dlsttirb  the  pn  ceee  Assad  Is  working 
out,"  one  8elf-«dmltte4  detraetor  said.  "He 
still  has  the  option  to 
come  the  greatest  mah  In  modem  Syrian 
history." 

In  an  afterthought,  reflecting  Syria's  pen- 
chant for  political  Inst^bUtty,  the  detractor 
added,  "Assad's  being  i  tolerated  to  allow 
him  to  reach  a  peace  aettlement." 

That  Assad  reached  the  top  of  a  no- 
tably greasy  pole — and  (while  still  relatively 
young — was  not  Just  pecause  of  his  own 
considerable  qualities  (Including  a  coolness 
not  normally  associated  with  Arab  leaders, 
an  extraordinary  memory,  an  ability  to  lis- 
ten and  Klsalnger-lUe  i  attention  to  detail, 
and  physical  stamina  I  permitting  him  to 
function  on  as  little  a^  four  or  Ave  homrs' 
sleep).  He  also  combines  a  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  averages  and  of  [diminishing  returns 
that  can  only  be  cau4d  luck — Baraka  In 
Arabic,  a  kind  of  diving  protection  against 
disaster. 

Assad  has  helped  alozig  his  baraka  by  re 
inforclng  his  ties  with  three  minority 
groups.  He  maintains  oalf  a  doaen  Intelll- 
gence-cum-secret  i>ollce!  outfits  and  a  Prae- 
torian Guard  of  at  lea^t  a  division  under 
the  command  of  a  bro' 

The  key  groups  are 
the  Alawltes.  the  air  fi 
Party— once  the  most 
Utlcal  party  but  now 
ment. 

Assad  is  one  of  six  bro 
born  to  a  hard-scrabbi 
In  Kardaha.  a  mounta! 
of  the  Mediterranean  |  port,  Latakla.  His 
father  was  known  fori  his  opposition  to 
French  colonial  rule.  Hfe  grandfather,  Slel- 
man.  fought  the  Turks  kll  the  way  down  to 
the  Yenum  In  the  faillii  days  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  j 

To  this  day,  Assad  Is  Iknown  to  his  Inti- 
mates as  "Abu  Slelmanj"  Arabic  for  "Slel- 
man's  father."  an  unu^al  sign  of  respect 
suggesting  that  he  possi 
force  of  character. 

For  Hafez  A^sad  and 
Alawltes,  the  military  wi 

Assad  went  to  elementary  school  In  his 
Tillage,  then  to  Latakla  for  secondary  edu- 
cation, but  little  Is  knoM  n  of  his  early  years 
imtU  h«  entered  the  n  llltary  academy  at 
Homs  atVa  relatively  ad  'anced  22. 

For  Alawltes,  the  prolssslon  of  arms  has 
been  a  way  out  of  their  generally  down- 
trodden existence  ever  s  nee  the  French  re- 
cruited heavily  among  minorities  for  their 
colonial  army  In  Syria.  V  tttll  Assad's  genera- 
tion, Alawltes  were  enlls  «d  men. 

The  dominant  Sunnl  sect  of  Islam,  ac- 
counting for  roughly  70  ]  (er  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, traditionally  hal  little  use  for  the 
Alawltes  who  make  up  10  per  cent  of  the 
population.  They  were  suspect  because  of 
their  refusal  to  pray  In  mosques,  their  dedi- 
cation to  mysterious  rite*  and  unwillingness 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  \o  Mecca.  The  Sun- 
XJls  tend  not  to  consldtr  the  Alawltes  aa 
Moslem  at  all. 

Holed  up  In  the  moui  tains,  the  Alawltes 
worked  their  poor  eartl.  or  moved  to  the 
coast  and  other  richer  farming  areas  else- 
where as  hired  hands.  Wthen  Sunnis  passed, 
Alawltes  would  get  off  tho  sidewalks. 

The  Alawlte  country,  centered  on  Latakla, 
has  prospered  under  Asa  ad.  A  new  railroad 
links  It  with  the  northeri  trading  metropolis 
of  Aleppo  and  the  glan  i  Tabqa  Dam  with 
Ks  ambitious  Irrigation  projects  farther  east. 
A  university  la  also  taklug  form  in  Latakla. 
Alawltes  hold  key  posltl  ons  In  the  country's 
n\aJor  Institution,  the  irmed  forces,  often 
dov.-n  to  NCO  level.  Their  special  fief  Is  As- 
e.^d's  own  arm,  the  air  f ( rce  n:id  air  defen.se 


I  his  grandfather's 

Rny  other  ambitious 
the  way  up. 


oommand,  manned  by  Alawltes  sent  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  special  missile  training. 

"If  Assad  can  hold  on  another  five  years,  be 
can  write  his  own  ticket  tea  the  foreseeable 
future."  a  critic  remarked,  referring  to  the 
thousands  of  young  Alawltes  Assad  had  dis- 
patched abroad  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  spe- 
cialized training. 

Some  observers  believe  that  alleged  favor- 
itism toward  feUow  Alawltes  Is  Assad's 
AchlUes'  heel. 

The  Sunnl  merchants  who  once  controlled 
Syria  rettdlly  admit  thelreiror  In  falling  to 
send  their  sons  to  the~Honi5  military  acad- 
emy after  Syria  won  Independence  from 
France.  Their  contempt  for  the  military  pro- 
fession was  to  cost  them  dearly — first  politi- 
cal power,  then  control  of  tho  economy. 

Assad's  was  the  first  generation  of  Alawlte 
air  force  officers.  The  first  Alawlte  air  force 
commander  played  a  crucial  role  In  persuad- 
ing Assad  and  13  others  to  join  an  early 
batch  of  cadets  when  the  air  force  academy 
was  opened  In  Aleppo. 

Assad  flew  British-made  Meteor  Jets,  was 
credited  with  downing  a  British  Canberra 
bomber  that  strayed  over  Syrian  air  space  In 
the  Anglo-French-Israeli  Suez  operation  ta 
1966  and  later  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
coitfse  m  night-flying  with  MIg-17a. 

Although  his  ofllclal  biography  surely  errs 
In  stating  that  be  Joined  the  Baath  Party 
when  16 — the  party  was  not  founded  until 
the  fcrilowlng  year — Assad  was  active  politi- 
cally In  that  pan -Arab  Socialist  movement 
whose  name  means  "resurrection." 

When  Syrian  Instability  prompted  the 
Baathlsts  to  call  Egypt's  President  Nasser 
Into  Syria  In  195a  to  prevent  a  feared  Com- 
munist takeover,  Nasser's  first  act  was  to 
purge  Baath  l6t  officers.  Many  of  those  who 
survived,  including  Assad,  were  sent  to  Egypt 
for  easier  siurvetllance. 

Assigned  to  a  night-combat  squadron,  As- 
sad was  still  a  very  minor  flgiu-e  In  the  Ala- 
wlte air  force. 

A  dlsgrunUed  former  Baath  Party  leader 
remarked,  -We  knew  how  to  organize— 
that's  very  Important  In  plotting."  When  the 
union  between  Egypt  and  Syria  collapsed  In 
late  1961,  Syria's  new  rulers  took  no  chances. 
Assad  was  one  of  the  many  surviving  Baath 
Party  officers  who  were  eased  out  of  the 
armed  forces.  Assad  was  transferred  to  the 
MInlstrj'  of  Sea  Transportation. 

Such  precautions  proved  inadequate. 
Cashiered  Baathlst  and  Nasserlte  officers  took 
advantage  of  a  coup  that  put  In  power 
Paris-trained  Michel  Aflaq  and  Salah  BItar, 
the  Baath's  two  civilian  ideologues,  only 
montlis  after  officers  In  neighboring  Iraq 
seized  power  In  Baghdad  In  their  name. 

The  Baathlst  officers  then  drove  the  Nas- 
serltee  from  the  army.  From  then  on.  the 
Baathlsts,  increasingly  of  Alawlte  extraction, 
began  eliminating  each  other  in  a  series  of 
power  struggles 

The  Alawlte  air  force  leaders  promoted 
themselves  to  general  and  made  a  Sunnl, 
Oen.  Amine  Hafez,  the  figurehead  president 
of  the  republic. 

Another  Internal  eruption.  In  February 
1964,  saw  Aflaq  and  Bltar  rely  on  the  army 
to  expel  the  younger  civilians  from  the  party. 
The  party  founders  became.  In  tmrn,  po- 
litical hostages  of  the  military. 

The  two  leading  Alawlte  air  force  generals 
fell  out.  The  loser,  Mohammed  Amrane,  was 
forced  out  of  the  country  and  assassinated  in 
Lebanon  In  1971  by  killers  widely  believed  to 
be  acting  at  Assad's  Isehest. 

The  winner.  Salah  Jadid,  felt  so  weak- 
ened by  the  successive  pUrges  that  he  leaped 
headlong  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  Egyptians  to  shore  up  his  position. 

Jadid  sought  to  turn  the  Baath  Party  Into 
a  real  instrument  of  power,  formally  resigned 
from  the  armed  forces  and  handed  the  army 
over  to  Assad.  A  lieutenant  colonel  upon  re- 
t-arning  to  active  service  In  1963,  Assad  was 


a  lieutenant  general  by  December  1864  and 
defense  minister  and  full  general  after  a 
Jadld-led  coup  in  1966. 

But  Jadid  made  himself  unpopular.  His 
unc<Nnpn>mislng  Marxist  economics  and  na- 
tlcmallsatlons  proved  disastrous.  During  the 
Six-Day  War  with  Israel  In  1967,  he  mis- 
takenly announced  that  the  vital  city  of 
Kuneltra  had  fallen,  touching  off  a  general 
panic  In  the  Syrian  army  that  facilitated 
Israel's  capture  of  the  Ck>lan  Heights. 

"Any  civilian  with  a  pistol  could  have 
taken  Damascus  the  week  after  the  Six-Day 
War,"  one  Syrian  exile  remarked.  "The  news- 
papers, the  ministries,  the  central  bank,  all 
had  decamped  and  set  up  temporary  shop  In 
Homs.  Damascus  was  an  open  dty." 

It  was  only  after  the  debacle  that  Assad 
emerged  from  the  shadows,  with  character- 
istic caution.  Legend  Insists  that  Assad  was 
at  first  not  empowered  to  make  command 
changes  Involving  air  force  officers  above 
the  rank  of  major. 

Assad  built  up  hl.s  own  air  force  Intel- 
ligence operation  and  made  It  Independent 
of  Syria's  other  Intelligence  and  secret  police 
netwoAs.  He  Insured  air  force  loyalties  by 
lavishing  on  officers  privileges  that  were 
anathema  In  an  otherwise  fanatically  Marxist 
regime. 

When  Assad  decided  to  move.  It  was  with 
the  backing  of  the  most  modern  arm  of  the 
armed  forces  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
to  many  Syrians,  bored  with  the  Intricacies 
of  Baathlst  jwlitlcs,  any  change  would  be 
welcome. 

Indicative  of  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
then — and  of  Assad's  own  character — Is  the 
story  of  hLs  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Alawlte  poet-Bedouin  Jabal.  An  antl- 
Baathlst,  the  poet  published  a  poem  In  1968 
In  a  Beirut  newspaper  ridiculing  the  party. 
Syrian  secret  police  chief  Abdel  Karlm  Jundl 
kidnaped  him. 

When  Assad  found  out,  he  telephoned 
Jundl  and  ordered  him  to  release  the  poet 
alive  and  well  on  pain  of  havmg  his  head- 
quarters bombed.  Jundl  replied  that  the  poet 
was  in  a  coma  and  had  been  thrown  out  of  a 
speeding  police  car  In  front  of  a  Damascus 
hospital.  Assad  sununoned  the  best  doctors 
In  Damasciis  and  Beirut  to  care  for  the  poet, 
who  remained  under  his  personal  protection. 
Assad  did  not  move  against  Jadid  until 
his  rival  gave  him  a  perfect  opening.  In  Octo- 
ber 1970,  Jadid  ordered  83rrlan  armor  across 
the  Jordanian-border  to  aid  Palestinian  com- 
mandos to  overthrow  King  Huaseln.  The  In- 
vasion was  a  total  faUure — notably  because 
Assad  deliberately  withheld  air  cover.  This 
allowed  a  dozen  over-age  Jordanian  Jets  and 
armor  to  maul  the  S3rrians  badly. 

In  rapid  succession,  Assad  had  himself 
named  premier  and  defense  minister  that 
November,  elected  president  of  the  republic 
for  a  seven-year  term  on  March  la,  1971,  and 
named  the  party  leader  the  following  August. 
Assad  disappointed  Syrians  who  had  hoped 
he  would  dismantle  the  party's  police 
operations. 

Although  he  enjoyed  complete  control  of 
the  armed  forces,  he  soon  placed  his  con- 
troversial, womanizing  brother,  Rifaat,  at 
the  head  of  what  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses Is  another  army.  Formally  called  the 
RepubUcan  Companies,  this  organization  of 
from  13,000  to  40,000  men  is  an  eUte  anti- 
coup  force  stationed  near  Damascus  and 
equipped  with  Its  own  helicopters,  planes, 
artillery  and  other  modern  materiel. 

Assad's  toleration  of  Rlfaafs  personal  and 
business  excesses  Is  an  anomaly  In  an  other- 
wise puritanical  regime. 

To  Insure  his  continuity  In  power,  Assad 
sits  at  the  center  of  a  half-dozen  intelligence 
operations,  for  the  most  part  run  by  Alawltes. 
"Each  Is  empowered  to  arrest  anyone."  an 
opponent  remarked,  although  In  recent  years 
ordinary  citizens   have   worried   less   about 
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arbitrary  arrest.  Nerertbeless,  one  Syrian 
lamented,  "even  with  connections  tt  tak« 
weeks  often  to  find  out  where  someone  Is 
being  detained." 

Assad  pays  lip  service  to  the  Baath  Party 
apparatus.  In  part,  apparently  to  camouflage 
his  own  absolute  personal  power.  The  party 
also  helps  to  distract  attention  from  the 
Alawltes'  Important  share  of  power. 

Even  In  decline,  the  Baath  Party  sym- 
bolizes the  mainstream  of  Syrian  na- 
tionalism, a  form  of  protective  coloration 
that  minorities  such  as  the  Alawltes,  Chris- 
tians and  Druzes  have  found  a  useful  chan- 
nel for  assimilation  In  a  still  predominantly 
Suiml  society. 

The  product  of  one  of  the  toughest  survival 
courses  In  the  unstable  Middle  East,  Assad 
has  been  careful  to  travel  outside  his  own 
country  only  rarely. 

Nonetheless,  as  acute  an  observer  as 
Mohammed  Hassaneln  Eelkal,  Nasser's  con- 
fidant and  former  boas  of  Calroli  Al  Ahram 
publishing  empire,  maintains  that  Assad  has 
a  "comprehensive  view  of  the  world  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants." 

[From  the  International  Eerald-Trlbuoe, 

Apr.  19. 1976] 

SvsiANs  Staice  Oct  a  TLolk  in  Lebanon 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Damascus. — Syria's  decision  to  send  troops 
Into  Lebanon  April  9  was  made  more  than 
10  days  earlier,  after  an  unsuccessful  meet- 
ing here  between  President  Hafez  al-Assad 
and  the  leader  of  the  Lebanese  leftist- 
Moslem  alliance,  Kamal  Jumblat. 

The  purpose  of  the  Syrian  move  was  to 
make  sure  that  Mr.  Jumblat  and  the 
"Lebanese  Arab  Army"  of  Lt.  Ahmed  B3iatlb, 
the  Moslem  army  deserter,  would  not  defy 
an  explicit  Syrian  order  against  an  all-out 
attack  on  Christian  areas,  Syrian  officials 
said. 

The  second  aim  was  to  prevent  el-Fatah. 
the  largest  group  within  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  from  renewing  Its 
military  support  to  Mr.  Jumblat  after  having 
withdrawn  it  from  him  under  extreme 
Syrian  pressure. 

In  direct  diplomatic  contacts  and  through 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  who  was  in  Wash- 
ington this  month,  the  Syrians  were  im- 
plored by  the  State  Department  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  their  troops  in  Lebanon 
and  to  stay  north  of  the  Damascus-Beirut 
line,  well  away  from  the  Israeli  border,  in- 
formed Western  diplomats  said. 

Both  wishes  were  respected.  Western  diplo- 
mats said  that  Syrian  special  forces  that  have 
penetrated  deep  into  Lebanon  total  only 
"several  hundred  men"  but  that  a  force  of 
about  8,000  men  is  massed  on  the  border, 
some  of  them  Just  inside  Lebanon,  and 
ready  to  move. 

How  far  the  Syrian  forces  will  eventually 
push  Is  not  clear. 

The  Syrians  have  not  yet  decided,  Western 
diplomats  believe.  Mr.  Assad  Is  moving  In  the 
deliberate  way  that  has  been  his  method 
all  along  m  the  Lebanese  crisis.  He  is  known 
to  have  taken  direct  personal  charge  of 
Syrian  policy  In  Lebanon. 

The  Impression  here  is  that  Mr.  Assad 
would  like  to  keep  his  troops  out  of 
Beirut  but  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
send  them  there  if  he  Judged  it  necessary. 

"I  Just  don't  see  any  clear  line  where  Ihey 
could  stop,"  a  diplomat  said. 

"We  are  cautious  people,"  a  Syrian  official 
said.  He  and  others  made  It  clear  that  the 
decision  to  use  Syrian  troops  openly  had  been 
made  reluctantly. 

"A  reluctant  but  determined  dragon,"  was 
the  way  a  diplomat  described  Syria.  He  added 
that  the  Syrians  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
had  to  Intervene  directly  after  all  attempts 
to  direct  events  In  Lebanon  'jy  remote  con- 


trol through  as-Saiqa.  the  Syrian-dominated 
Palestinian  commando  groui»,  had  f&lled. 

According  to  Palestinian  sourcss  la  Beirut, 
several  thousand  Palestinians  deserted  as- 
Salqa  after  It  was  used  by  the  Syrians  to 
obstruct  Lt.  Khatlb's  force  of  deserters  from 
moving  on  the  presidential  palace  outside 
Beirut. 

One  of  the  main  points  that  emerged  from 
conversations  here  and  In  Beirut  With  Syrian 
and  Palestinian  f><»V:'|'^itt  and  diplomatic 
sources  was  that  the  Syrian  military  Inttf- 
ventlon  was  not  In  Itself  a  club  by  which 
the  Syrians  Imposed  their  will  on  el-Fatah 
and  Mr.  Jvunblat,  but  that  It  was  a  "foUow- 
up"  to  political  persuasion. 

The  Jximblat-Assad  meeting  took  place 
March  27. 

According  to  the  Syrian  version,  the  Leb- 
anese leftist  leader  told  Mr.  Assad  that  tfa« 
Moslems  now  had  the  military  strength  to 
achieve  all-out  victory  over  the  Christian 
conservatives  and  that  he,  Mr.  Jumblat,  In- 
tended to  establish  a  leftist  Arab  popular 
republic  in  Lebanon. 

The  Syrians,  aware  that  the  mlUtary  bal- 
ance had  shifted  in  favor  of  the  Moslems, 
were  determined  to  prevent  this. 

"We  could  not  let  them  destroy  the  Chris- 
tian side,"  a  Syrian  official  said.  "The  war 
In  Lebanon  cannot  be  pennltted  to  end  in 
a  mlUtary  victory  for  on*  aide.  When  it  Is 
over,  the  Lebanese  most  ba  able  to  Uve  with 
each  other  and  the  Palestmians  in  Lebanon 
must  be  able  to  Uve  with  the  liebaneee.  all 
the  Lebsmeee,"  he  added. 

"If  we  had  not  acted,  the  fighting  of  the 
last  few  nK>nths  would  have  looked  like 
child's  play  con4>ared  to  the  slaughter  that 
would  yet  come."  another  Syrian  source  saJd. 
Mr.  Assad  therefore  told  Mr.  Jumblat  that 
he  had  to  caU  off  the  Moslem-leftist  action. 
Mr.  Jumblat  grudgingly  complied  a  few  days 
later. 

Mr.  Assad  also  conferred  with  Yassir  Ara- 
fat, the  head  of  both  el-Fatah  and  tha  par- 
ant  FLO.  In  what  tnXormed  dlphanattc 
sources  here  daaorlbe  as  "tba  tougbast 
msetlng"  bstwean  the  two  man,  Mr.  Aaaad 
told  the  Palestinian  laadar  that  tba  Pales- 
tinians bad  to  choose  between  Syria  and 
Mr.  Jumblat. 

The  Syrian  President  Is  reported  to  have 
added  that  U  al-Fatab  did  not  give  In. 
Syria  would  not  only  cut  off  arms  to  the 
Palestinians  but  also  oeasa  to  aupport  the 
Palestinian  cause  mtamatlonally  and 
wotild  look  out  t(x  Its  own  nairow  national 
InterasU,  IncliuUng  perhaps  a  disengage- 
m'^nt  agreement  with  Israel. 

Mr.  Arafat  reluctantly  chose  Syria  over 
Mr.  Jumblat  and  el-Fatah  ended  its  direct 
participation  In  the  leftist  Moslem  military 
oSetislve.  That  made  the  April  2  truce  pos- 
sible. 

But.  as  the  Syrians  knew.  el-Fatah  offi- 
cials were  profoundly  unhappy. 

El-Fatah  officials  in  Beirut  at  the  time 
said  they  woiUd  never  permit  Syria  to  take 
over  el-Fatah  and  turn  It  into  another  as- 
Salqa.  They  charged  that  the  Syrians  and 
as-Salqa  had  alienated  the  naajority  of 
Lebanese  Moslems  and  thus  endangered  the 
long-term  presence  of  the  Palestinians  In 
Lebanon. 

"We  like  the  Syrians,  but  up  there  at 
their  borders,  not  down  here  in  Beirut,"  a 
Fatah  official  said  In  an  interview. 

The  Syrians,  aware  of  such  feellugs, 
feared  that  el-Fatah  might  yet  change  back 
to  all-out  military  support  for  Mr.  Jvun- 
blat. 

As  for  iJlr.  Jumblat,  he  became  anath- 
ema In  Damascus  since  he  challenged  Mr. 
Assad. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  Syria 
decided  to  Intervene  militarily.  Its  ships 
blocked  supplies  to  the  Moslem-held  port 
of  Tripoli  m  northern  Lebanon.  As-Salqa 
prevented  a  Libyan  plane  from  unloading 
amis  at  Beirut  Airport  and  got  Into  a  fire 


llgbt  with  membeis  of  the  ooramanrto 
group  at  George  Hahaah.  Tlia  land  Incur- 
sions Item  ttM  Syrian  border  followed. 

For  tba  momant,  the  Syrian  intarrentloa 
appaais  to  have  achieved  its  purposa.  Mr. 
Jumblat  no  longer  talks  about  complete 
Tletory. 

But  nobody  here  claims  to  know  whether 
the  preeent  level  of  Syrian  involvement  wiU 
be  enough  to  end  the  Tiehanese  dvll  war. 


THE  FLORENCE  AGREEMENT     . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
1966  the  United  States  has  adhered  to  a 
most  successful  international  conven- 
tion— ^the  Florence  agreement — ^whlch 
eliminates  tariffs  and  other  trade  barri- 
ers to  the  free  international  flow  of  edu- 
cational, sclenttflc  and  cultural  mate- 
rials. Over  60  other  countries  also 
adhere. 

Tbe  existing  agreement,  wliich  was 
drafted  in  1950  deals  largely  with  the 
traditional  printed  materials,  such  as 
books,  periodicals  and  music.  In  Paris  in 
late  March  of  this  year  an  international 
minting  was  held  which  drafted  an  ex- 
tension— called  a  protocol — ^to  the  Flor- 
ence agreement  which  would  give  the 
same  treatment  to  films,  recordings,  and 
microfilm  publications.  Additional  pro- 
visions i»x>vlde  special  benefits  to  non- 
profit libraries  of  all  types.  This  proto- 
col, if  approved  by  the  UNESCO  Gen- 
eral Conference  iu  October  of  this  year,^ 
will  be  open  for  adherence  as  a  supple- 
mentary International  convention  late 
this  year  or  eaiiy  1977. 

TbB  organised  producer  and  consumer 
groups  in  this  country  concerned  with 
film,  recordings  aoid  nUcroforms  are  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  the  protocol  and 
look  forward  to  tbe  day  when  the  same 
<bity-free  treatment  will  be  given  to  these 
matoiaJi  as  is  now  accorded  to  printed 
publicationB  imder  the  existing  agree- 
ment. 

Mr,  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
ApriL26, 1976,  issue  of  Publishers  Weekly 
entitled  "Delegates  Adopt  Protocol  for 
Florence  Awement."  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article,  by  Her- 
bert R.  liottman,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Dklxgatks  Adopt  Psotocol  fo>  Fumkncs 
Aaaxatarr 

The  process  of  Including  films,  recordings 
and  other  new  materials  in  the  1960  Florence 
Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  cultural  materials  was 
all  but  completed  at  an  mtergovemmental 
conference  held  In  Paris  In  March. 

The  document  hammered  out  by  delegates 
of  66  member  states  and  adopted  unani- 
mously at  the  closing  session  on  March  30 
will  now  go  to  next  fall's  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO,  scheduled  to  open  in  Nairobi  In 
October,  for  final  approval.  Once  approved 
by  the  General  Conference,  the  new  docu- 
ment, known  as  a  Protocol,  wUl  be  open  for 
accession  as  an  International  convention  to 
coimtrles  which  are  already  members  of  tlie 
original  Florence  Agreement  (there  are  68 
member  countries  at  present). 

At  the  same  time,  the  Protocol  clarifies  the 
definition  of  books  exempt  from  customs 
duties  to  Include  printed  books  regardless  of 
the  space  given  over  to  Illustrations,  work- 
books, crossword  puzzle  books,  luxury  edl- 
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tioaa,  etc.  It  adds  microfllma  of  all  types 
of  publications,  maps  atid  charts,  architec- 
tural and  engineering  plans.  Countrlea  ac- 
cepting the  Protocol  mu^t  also  accept  olan- 
flcatlon  of  the  duty-fr^e  Import  of  works 
of  art  of  an  educational,  ^lentlflc  or  cultural 
character:  scientific  lust^uments  and  appa- 
ratus; articles  for  the  blmd  and  other  handi- 
capped persons.  But  th^y  may  cbooee  be- 
tween two  options  for  Visual  and  auditory 
materials,  either  accordl^  unrestricted  ex- 
emption, or  limiting  thid  franchise  to  mate- 
rials of  an  educational,  qcientlflc  or  cultural 
character  when  imported  by  approved  Insti- 
tutions. I 

The  first  step  toward  broadening  the  Flor- 
ence Agreement  took  plaCe  in  Oeneva  In  De- 
cember 1973,  when  a  review  conference  pro- 
posed a  certain  number  of  amendments. 
UNESCO  appointed  consultants  to  suggest 
precisely  what  new  materials  should  be  cov- 
ered. In  August  1975  coilntrles  belonging  to 
the  original  Florence  Agreement  were  asked 
tat  comments  on  a  draft  jProtocol  by  Decem- 
ber 15  of  that  year.  Most  of  them  did  not 
txirn  in  their  replies  In  time,  and  a  good 
many  changes  were  mad«ln  the  course  of  the 
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conference  held  at 
from  March  22  to  30. 
which  came  Into  the 
relatively  late  (19M),  Is 
materials  included  in  th< 
predicted  that  the  maj< 
tries,  representing  the  li^n'a  share  of  world 
trade—exporting  and  iiiporting — in  these 
materials,  will  move  quickly  to  ratify  and  ac- 
cede to  the  Protocol  whe|t  it  is  published  af- 
ter the  General  Conferente. 

One  issue  raised  but  nst  resolved  in  Paris 
was  the  claim  of  the  Con  imon  Market  coun- 
tries, all  of  which  are  mtmbers  of  the  Flor- 
ence Agreement,  that  tb^y  could  not  accede 
individually  to  the  new  Protocol,  since  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the  Eiiropean 
Economic  Conununlty  requires  them  to  act 
as  a  body  on  tariff  mattirs.  The  matter  was 
turned  over  to  the  Nairobi  General  Confer- 
ence for  resolution.  Anvther  and  expected 
hurdle  was  raised  by  representatives  of  de- 
veloping nations  who  askfcd  for  special  treat- 
ment in  the  form  of  reduced  excise  and  other 
manufacturing  taxes  on  exported  materials 
in  the  producing  countries.  Such  adjust- 
ments being  beyond  the  ken  of  exporters,  a 
compromise  was  accepted  by  which  produc 
Ing  countries  agree  not  tc  levy  export  taxes — 
which  they  dont  do  anyi  ray. 

On  the  final  day  the  onference  agreed  to 
Include  an  escape  clause  1  or  developing  covin 
tries  should  they  find  cutside  competition 
harmful  to  domestic  prdducts.  On  a  prod- 
uct-by-product basis  they  can  limit  accept- 
ance of  the  Protocol,  bul  in  such  cases  they 
must  give  notice,   and    f  possible  advance 
notice,  to  UNESCO,  whlc!  \  will  Inform  mem 
ber  states.  But,  If  they  cl  lOose  to  do  this,  de- 
veloping nations  must  ac  t  on  a  non-discrim 
inatory  basis,  not  directed  against  any  one 
country  or  countries.   A   significant  break 
through  was  the  clause  b  r  which  contracting 
states  agree  to  provide  licenses  and/ or  for 
eign  exchange  for  public  Jtarary  acquisitions, 
although  this  is  one  of  tqe  clauses  which  has 
been  made  optional. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  headed 
by  the  State  Departmeul  's  Guy  Coriden,  dl 
rector  of  the  Office  of  In  ernatlonal  Arts  Af 
fairs  in  the  Bureau  of  E<  lucatlonal  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs.  Another  member  of  the  dele- 
gation, Robert  W.  Frase.  assi-stant  executive 
dii-ector  of  the  National  ( Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  (Jopyrlghted  Works, 
served  the  conference  as  Sapporteur.  sharing 
the  speakers'  table  with  Finnish  Ambassa- 
dor Ake  Prey,  conference  chairman. — Her- 
bert R.  LOTTMAN 
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President,  the  Bl- 
and although  I 


have  some  misgivings  about  some  of  the 
artificiality  that  has  been  created  to 
commemorate  it,  I  also  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  In  some  of  truly  meaningful 
ways  that  Americans  are  going  about  ob- 
serving our  200th  anniversary  as  a  na- 
tion. I  am  particularly  proud  of  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening  in  Mary- 
land, which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
birth  and  early  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  so  much  to  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  this  year.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  May  5  en- 
titled "Maryland  Heritage,"  described  a 
Bicwitennial  event  in  Baltimore  that  has 
conwrnporary  significance  even  beyond 
its  historical  basis.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
Baltimore's  achievement  in  this  regard  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  ediltorlal 
from  the  Post  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

(From  the  W^ashlngton  Post.  May  5, 1976] 
Martland  Hebixage 

Baltimore's  five  exhibits  on  the  American 
Revolution  are  revolutionary  in  themselves. 
For  the  first  time  in  America's  cultural  hl»- 
tory,  It  seems,  different  Institutions  in  the 
same  city  are  closely  working  together,  pool- 
ing their  financial,  technical  and  scientific 
resources  on  one  big  show. 

The  show  is  a  survey  of  "Maryland's  Herit- 
age" and  will  be  open  until  June  20th.  TTie 
Walters  GaUery  displays  "E\iropean  Art  at 
the  Time  of  the  Revolution"  with  emphasis 
on  English,  French  and  Italian  paintings  that 
have  influenced  American  art.  There  is  also 
a  display  of  European  artifacts  which  have 
been  produced  for  the  American  market,  such 
as  clocks  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  George 
Washington.  The  Baltimore  Museiun  has  pre- 
pared an  exhibit  of  "American  Painting  and 
Decorative  Art  of  the  Revolutionary  Period." 
It  includes  paintings  by  Jo^ua  Johnston, 
America's  first  widely  known  black  painter. 
The  museum  also  shows  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Sheraton  furniture  by  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  cabinet  makers.  The 
Maryland  Historical  Society  shows  us  dally 
life  In  the  tobacco  and  wheat  growing  ocdony 
under  the  title  "Prom  Feudalism  to  Freedom: 
Maryland  in  the  American  Revolution."  In 
addition  to  several  wealthy  households,  the 
exhibition  also  documents  the  sordid  lot  of 
the  slaves.  The  Peale  Museum's  "Baltimore  in 
the  Revolutionary  Generation"  Illustrates  the 
exploits  of  the  city's  leaders  who  fought  in 
the  revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  and  who 
capped  their  civic  efforts  by  erecting  BsUti- 
more's  Washington  Monument.  The  Mary-, 
land  Academy  of  Science  celebrates  two 
Maryland  Nobel  Pilze  winners.  Albert  Ml- 
chelson,  who  measured  the  speed  of  light, 
and  Christian  Anfinesen,  who  discovered  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  enzymes.  Among  the 
other  scientists  featured  in  the  display  is 
Banjamln  Banneker,  the  black  tobacco 
farmer  who  died  in  1797  and  who  was  a  self- 
educated  astronomer  given  to  highly  com- 
plex mathematical  calculations.  He  is  best 
remembered  for  his  almanac. 

More  Impressive,  perhaps,  than  the  ex- 
hibitions themselves,  is  the  spirit  of  co- 
cperation  between  the  five  institution-  that 
created  them.  More  often  than  not,  cultural 
Institutions  In  America  are  as  competitive 
as  business  organizations,  competing  with 
one  another  not  only  for  financial  contribu- 
tions, but  also  for  art  scoops  and  acquisi- 
tions (my  Picas.so  is  'jigger  than  your 
Picasso!),  but  also  for  popularity.  Baltl- 
imores  museums  have  cooperated  before, 
but  never  to  this  extent.  Their  joint  plan- 
ning of  the  bicentennial  exhibit  has  given 
it  more  depth  and  Interest  than  any  one 
museiun  could  have  created  by  Itself.  It  has 


only  one  catalogue,  which  Is,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  less  expensive  than  five.  There  is, 
furthermore,  a  special  bus  service  that  takes 
visitors  around  the  five  museums  for  only 
ten  cents. 

AU  this  has  startled  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  Into  granting  a  sub- 
stantial subsidy.  The  Endowment's  museum 
specialist,  John  R.  Spencer,  proclaimed  the 
feat  "the  most  fantastic  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  of."  And  the  Endovnnent's  chairman, 
Nancy  Hanks,  talks  about  it  in  her  speeches 
all  over  the  country,  citing  Baltimore's  joint 
exhibition  as  an  example  for  other  cities  to 
follow. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Mon- 
days issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  there 
appeared  an  excellent  column  written  by 
Marilyn  Berger  analyzing  the  current 
controversy  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  negotiations. 

As  Mb.  Berger  so  aptly  noted: 

It's  distressing  that  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  win  votes  by 
promising  to  lead  us  into  the  past.  That's 
what  Ronald  Reagan  has  done  with  his  dem- 
agogic misleading  refrain  about  the  Panama 
^anal.  "We  bought  it  and  paid  for  it . . .  It's 
ours  . . .  just  as  much  as  the  Louisiana  Piu-- 
chase  and  Alaska  are  ours  . . .  we're  not  going 
to  give  It  up  to  some  tinhorn  dictator." 

Candidate  Reagan's  assertions  are 
both  factually  incorrect  and  simplistic. 
This  woum  be  disconcerting  enough  un- 
der normal  circumstances.  However,  the 
Governor  is  holding  himself  out  to  be  a 
serious  candidate  for  his  party's  nomi- 
nation to  this  Nation's  highest  oflBce, 
while  demonstrating  that  his  leadership 
capabilities  must  be  called  into  serious 
question.  The  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
is  not  a  simplistic  process  of  jingoistic 
breast-beating  and  club-swinging.  The 
world  has  changed  much  too  rapidly  to 
accommodate  such  primitive  delusions. 
Ultimately,  it  can  only  serve  to  endanger 
what  our  vital  national  and  security  in- 
terests might  be. 

The  proper  role  for  those  who  must 
give  the  ultimate  direction  to  the  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  process  Is  to  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  of  potential  threats 
In  the  conduct  of  such  policy  and  to  have 
the  vision  and  wisdom  to  insure  against 
the  occurrence  of  future  events  which 
would  have  enormous  costs  to  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  Governor  Rea- 
gan is  not  a  man  of  these  impoi-tant 
qualities,  as  evidenced  by  his  rhetoric  as- 
sociated with  such  foreign  policy  issues 
as  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  cautious  estimate  of  our  own  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  again  worth  not- 
ing. We  are  negotiating  to  protect  our 
interests  in  the  canal;  no  treaty  rela- 
tionship is  so  endurable  that  moderniza- 
tion of  such  a  relationship  is  not  required 
from  time  to  time;  emd  to  hold  out  the 
notion  th?t  maintaining  the  status  quo 
is  even  relevant  is  Indeed  a  dangerous 
proposition.  The  Department  of  Defense 
could  hardly  be  characterized  as  an  in- 
stitution which  is  "soft  on  communism' 
or  which  demonstrates  a  proclivity  for 
Marxism.  Certainly,  one  could  hardly 
characterize  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Barry  Goldwateh, 
as  a  "giveaway  artist." 

In  essence,  the  entire  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  debate,  as  offered  by  Governor 
Reagan,  is  a  ludicrous  contradiction  of 
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rimpUstic  rhetoric.  Ms.  Berger  most  ap- 
propriately observed  In  her  concluding 
remarks  that: 

Our  statesmen — even  our  politicians — are 
supposed  to  have  vision.  But  Reagan  has 
been  facing  in  the  wrong  direction.  Un- 
happUy,  the  results  of  the  RepubUcan  pri- 
mary m  Texas  did  not  offer  much  hope  that 
we  wlU  be  able  to  turn  around  any  time  soon 
and  look  forward  again. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  the  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  3,  1976] 
Panama  Canal:  Reagan's  "Good  Old  Days" 

ISSTTX 

(By  MarUyn  Berger) 

It's  distressing  that  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  win  votes  by 
promising  to  lead  us  into  the  past.  That's 
what  Ronald  Reagan  has  done  with  his 
demagogic  misleading  refrain  about  the 
Panama  Canal:  "We  bought  it  and  paid  for 
It  .  .  .  it's  ours  .  .  .  just  as  much  as  th* 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  Alaska  are  ours  .  .  . 
we're  not  going  to  give  it  up  to  some  tinhorn 
dictator." 

To  Texas,  where  Reagan  turned  up  the 
volume  on  a  melody  we  first  heard  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  seemed  as  effective  as  a  caU  to 
"Remember  the  Alamo."  His  audiences  loved 
It.  It's  an  Issue  that  i^peals  to  patriotism, 
love  of  fiag  and  country.  It  permits  a  show 
of  American  strength  after  years  of  being 
pushed  around  in  Vietnam.  What's  more,  it's 
a  foreign  policy  Issue  people  can  understand. 
It's  not  compUcated  like  limitation  ot  stra- 
tegic arms  or  the  problem  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  evokes  Images  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  the 
good  old  days  when  men  were  men  and  what 
America  wanted  America  got.  Doesnt  every- 
body remember  resullng  In  his  school  books 
that  we  conquered  the  jungle  and  yeUow 
fever  all  at  once  and  dug  a  canal?  One  offi- 
cial has  caUed  It  the  moonshot  of  the  first 
decades  of  this  century. 

That  we  engineered  the  revolt  of  Panama 
from  Colombia  and  presented  a  treaty  to  the 
new  Panamanian  leaders  on  a  take-it-or- 
leave-lt-basis  doesn't  figure  much  in  those 
memories.  The  Panamanians  had  to  accept 
or  they  would  have  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Colombia. 

That's  how  we  got  control  "in  perpetuity" 
over  the  10-mile  strip  of  land  that  bisects 
Panama.  But  even  that  treaty  does  not  make 
the  United  States  sovereign  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  No  less  a  legal  expert  than  William 
Howard  Taft,  who  later  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice, said  the  United  States  does  not  exercise 
sovereignty  there,  that  the  Hay-Bunau- 
VarUla  treaty  of  1903  did  not  make  the  Canal 
Zone  "ours." 

Nor  did  the  $250,000  a  year  we  were  paying 
to  Panama  until  1936  when  the  sum  was  ad- 
justed to  $600,000  because  of  the  depressed 
value  of  the  dollar.  Since  1955  we've  been 
paying  $2.3  million  (which  amounts  to  just 
about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  what 
we'll  be  paying  for  a  fleet  of  new  bombers). 

While  the  United  States  has  acted  as  If  It 
were  sovereign  In  the  Zone  and  offended  the 
Panamanian  sense  of  nationhood,  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  were  missing.  Take 
just  two  examples:  An  American  can  remain 
In  the  Canal  Zone  only  as  long  as  he  or  she 
is  employed  there.  A  person  born  in  the  Zone 
of  Panamanian  parents  is  not  an  American 
citizen.  Anyone  bom  In  any  of  the  states  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  or  Alaska,  to  borrow 
Reagan's  examples,  is  a  US.  citizen  no  mat- 
ter what  the  nationality  of  the  parents. 
In    1964,    following    three    days    of    riots 


along  4th  of  July  Street,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  (a  Tsfxan),  made  a  pobllo 
commitment  to  negotiate  a  canal  tzeaty  ot 
fixed  term — nifta"l"c  the  end  of  rights  *Mn 
perpetuity."  Treaties  were  completed  by  1967, 
but  then  domestic  politics  Interfered,  nrst 
Panama  had  an  election,  then  a  revolution. 
Then  there  were  the  1963  elections  in  the 
United  States.  Anyway,  the  new  government 
of  Panama,  under  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  re- 
jected the  draft  treaties. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  becoming  a  sym- 
bol to  Latin  American  countries  of  Yankee 
oppression  In  an  era  when  colonial  rule  was 
ending  almost  everjrwhere.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  for  a 
new  Panama  treaty,  has  warned  that  luiless 
there  is  a  new  foundation  for  a  more  mod- 
em relationship  "some  form  of  conflict  In 
Panama  would  seem  virtually  certain." 

Most  officials  admit  the  canal  is  indefen- 
sible. It  is  a  hostage  to  every  ship  that  passes 
through  the  locks.  A  w^-placed  grenade 
thrown  from  nearby  hills  could  knock  It  out 
of  commission.  That  hasn't  happened,  and 
the  Panamanians  have  been  patient.  By 
most  accounts,  they  didn't  expect  any  spec- 
tac\ilar  achievements  this  year,  another  elec- 
tion year  in  the  United  States. 

Torrljos,  who  has  placed  far  greater  stress 
on  his  country's  educational  system  than  on 
Its  defense,  has  even  shewn  a  sense  of  humor. 
During  a  recent  press  conference  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  was  on  a  state  visit,  he  said  he 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  the  Panama  Canal 
because  it  had  become  a  political  Issue  in 
the  United  States.  "There  1b  one  candidate," 
he  said,  "who  sounds  like  his  speeches  were 
written  by  Cassius  Clay." 

The  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  seem  to 
have  been  going  along  well,  if  slowly,  when 
the  Reagan  challenge  forced  the  adminis- 
tration into  a  low  profile  In  fact,  officials 
In  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
will  say  nothing  for  quotation,  giving  the 
Impression  that  the  entire  government  ap- 
paratus has  been  enlisted  In  the  service  of 
President  Ford's  reelection.  That  service,  for 
the  moment,  Is  to  keep  quiet. 

Some  dlehards  in  the  Senate  think  they 
could  block  any  new  treaty  that  "gives  away" 
the  canal.  The  administration  thinks  other- 
wise, that  a  reasonable  treaty  preserving  our 
Interest  in  the  operation  and  defense  of  the 
canal  with  a  gradual  turnover  to  Panama, 
wUl  be  approved  by  reasonable  men.  Keeping 
the  canal  open  and  efficient  does  not  require 
that  40,000  Americans  live  In  what  amounts 
to  a  company  zone,  with  company  stores,  a 
colonial  enclave  representative  of  another 
era. 

Much  more  than  the  canal  is  at  stake.  The 
nations  of  Latin  America  sec  this  as  a  test 
case.  The  outcome  can  determine  whether 
there  will  be  hemispheric  cooperation  or 
hemispheric  confrontation,  with  our  south- 
em  neighbors  joining  the  rest  of  the  Third 
World  in  ooposltlon. 

Our  statesmen — even  our  politicians — are 
supposed  to  have  vision.  But  Reagan  has 
been  facing  in  the  wrong  direction.  Unhap- 
pUy,  the  results  of  the  Republican  primary 
In  Texas  did  not  offer  much  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  turn  around  any  time  soon 
and  look  forward  again. 


MR.   REAGAN'S  VICTORY  IS  NOT  A 
CALL  TO  THE  RIGHT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  yesterday  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  entitled  "Mr.  Reagan's  Victory 
Is  Not  a  Call  to  the  Right,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscoro. 

as  follows: 

(From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   May  4. 

1976] 

Ma.  Rxaoan'b  VicioaT  Is  Nor  a  Caxx  to  the 

Bight 

There  are  primary  elections  today  In  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Indiana,  hot  on  the  heels 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  sweep  of  the  RepubUcan 
primary  In  Texas  Saturday.  There  is  more  to 
c(Hne  after  that,  before  the  Republican  con- 
vention, and  thus  far,  Mr.  Retgan  has  not 
made  a  winning  showing  against  Preeident 
Ford  outside  the  South.  Time,  as  is  its  habit, 
WlU  telL 

None  of  that  minimizes  the  dramatic,  im- 
pact of  Mr.  Reagan's  victory  in  Texas,  carry- 
ing aU  the  del^ate  races  by  margins  wider 
than  his  own  most  optimistic  hopes.  But  to 
take  the  Texas  bombshell  as  indication  that 
Mr.  Reagan  represents  a  prudent  nominee  for 
the  Republican  Party  would  be,  we  believe,  to 
Ignore  both  the  best  interests  of  the  party 
and  those  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Reagan  Is  a  campaigner  of  charm  and 
fcuroe.  He  is  fortultlously  running — as  Jimmy 
Carter  is  in  the  contest  for  the  Democratic 
nomination — as  an  "ouJiSfOfer,"  a  man  not 
having  to  carry  a  featJif^  of  the  albatross  of 
the  federal  government  in  Washington,  which 
clefi^ly  has  allented  Immense  munbers  of 
Aiuerlcans.  He  has  earned  loyal  support 
within  the  conservative  wing  of  his  party  by 
hard  work  going  back  to  the  Goldwater  cam- 
paign of  1964. 

It  was  Mr.  Reagan's  articulate  support  of 
Sen.  Ooldwater's  presidential  candidacy 
which  first  vaulted  him  Into  the  hearts  of 
Americans  of  conservative  disposition.  And 
in  that  there  is  a  revealing  irony. 

Even  as  the  Texas  votes  were  being  ana- 
lyzed. Sen.  Goldwater  told  a  television  panel 
that  Mr.  Reagan's  position  on  the  Panama 
Canal  dispute  is  a  wrong-headed  one.  Mr. 
Reagan  campaigned  hard  on  the  contention 
that  the  Itord  Administration  is  soft  on 
Panama,  caving  in  when  It  should  be  stand- 
ing firm — and  so  on.  Sen.  Ooldwater's  ap- 
praisal: "I  have  to  support  Ford's  position," 
which  is  to  ren^otlate  the  canal  treaty. 
And — ^moet  slgnlflcanUy— "I  think  Reagan 
would  too.  If  he  knew  more  about  it." 

For  the  grand  old  man  of  Republican 
conservatism  to  read  out  for  superficiality  his 
faction's  standard-bearer  is  particularly  dra- 
matic example  of  what  we  take  to  be  the 
central  falling  of  the  Reagan  candidacy. 
It  is  simplistic  and  It  Is  more  tuned  to 
theatrics  and  to  easy  answers  than  to  con- 
structive principles. 

The  Texas  resiilts  emphasized  that.  The 
cross-over  to  Republican  primary  ballots  by 
Democrats  was  enormous.  Mr.  Reagan  clearly 
picked  up  the  votes  of  the  disenchanted  who 
have  for  years  been  Identified  with  George 
Wallace.  Texas  Itself  is  a  state  with  a  con- 
servative stripe  far  wider  than  that  of  the 
national  electorate. 

Mr.  Ford  campaigned  hard  in  Texas,  and 
latterly  took  to  strong  personal  criticlsnis  of 
Mr.  Reagan,  on  one  hand,  and  increasing 
emphasis  of  his  own  conservative  positions 
on  the  other.  Both  tactics  were  111-concelved. 

The  strength  of  American  politics — and,  as 
Sen.  Goldwater  Is  best  able  to  attest,  of  the 
Republican  Party — ^Is  in  the  ideological  cen- 
ter. Mr.  Reagan,  with  his  Texas  victory,  has 
Increased  the  force  of  his  threat  to  Mr.  Ford. 
For  Mr.  Ford  to  move  more  strongly  to  the 
Ideological  extreme  which  Mr.  Reagan  repre- 
sents would  be  to  play  to  his  opponent's 
strength — a  strength  which  at  its  greatest 
has  never  carried  the  country  <»■  even  a 
significant  minority  of  It. 

Mr.  Ford  wo\ild  enhance  bis  own  strength 
by  emphasizing  the  accomplishments  and  the 
essential  sanity  of  the  broad,  moderate  and 
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progTcwlTe  middle  ground  pf  his  party — aud^ 
of  the  nation's  electorate. 


WALL    STREET 
REPEAL  OF  DISC 


JOUItNAL    FAVORS 
T  \X  SUBSIDY 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
morning's  Wall  Street  Jbumal  contains 
a  significant  editorial  ca  ling  for  the  re- 
peal of  DISC,  the  experslve  $1.4  billion 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Earlier  this  week,  tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
and  I  released  a  study  b  r  the  Library  of 
Congress  concluding  tha  .  repeal  of  DISC 
would  have  no  disruptive  effect  on  n.S. 
jobs  or  the  level  of  U.S.  i  ixports. 

Although  the  Wall  Str  eet  Journal  edi- 
torial disagrees  with  som  e  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Library  of  Congress  study, 
the  editorial  states  unequivocally  tha^ 


DISC  should  be  repealed, 
unjiistifiable    subsidy    t^ 
sumers  over  U.S.  consim  lers  and  to  U.S. 
exports  over  domestic  prpducers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  growing  support 
in  the  Senate  for  the  repeal  of  DISC.  I 
believe  the  Wall  Street  J  oumal  editorial 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  >f  us  as  we  pre- 
pare to  consider  the  issue,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlut  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  In  the  Rb  cord. 

There  being  no  objectl  >n,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printef  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  "DISC"  SiuDiES 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

Are  Domestlc-Intematloi  al 
tlons  (DISCS)  In  the  national 
the  economy  benefit  by  gluing 
break  to  exporters?  The 
yes.  A  Library  of  Congres) 
sloned  by  Senator  Edward 
chusetts  and  Floyd  Haskell 
no. 

We  say  yes  and  no.  W( 
Senators  that  the  1971 
advantages  to  exporters  should 
Giving    manufacturers    of 
tax  preference  over 
tic  goods  la  a  departure 
clent  allocation  of  resource^ 
son  exporters  should  be  singled 
clal  treatment  any  more  thapi 
names  beginning  with  the 
M. 

Yet  we  think  that  the 
up  in  the  Ubrary  of  Congre^ 
nonsense.   It   concludes 
have  little  or  no  adverse 
exports  because  exporters 
way.  In  other  words,  tax 
The  government  might  as 
and  keep  the  tl.4  billion. 

But  a  tax  Increase  Is  a 
will  reduce  Incentives  to  Irjvest 
produce  Just  as  surely  as 
of  $1.4  bUllon  In  the  tax 
other  area.  Of  course  the 
suffer.  Which  Is  why.  In  addition 
DISCS,  the  corporate  tax 
to  46%  from  the  current 
hind  these  export-sales 
It  could  only  have  been 
Ington,  D.C.  If  an  Illinois 
make  widgets  for  sale  In 
tax  break.  But  If  It  exports 
Ohio,  It  get  no  tax  break 
sumer  of  Illinois  widgets, 
iMlvantage  to  be  a  forelgne^ 
American. 
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Replacing    the    DISC    Icfophole 
across-the-board  corporate 
m  fact  the  perfectly  logical 
3€un   Gibbons   of   Florida. 
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with  an 
tax  cut,  which  Is 
proposal  of  Rep. 
woiild   not   only 


give  American  buyers  of  American  goods 
equal  footing  with  foreigners.  It  would  also 
be  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  economy,  reauclng 
the  need  tot  thousands  of  loophole  lawyers 
and  accountants  and  their  counterparts  In 
the  Washington  bureaucracy. 


1976  U.S.  WHEAT  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  this  body  a  special  report 
prepared  by  the  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates regarding  the  outlook  for  wheat  pro- 
duction in  1976. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports 
concerning  the  extensive  drought 
throughout  areas  of  the  southern  Great 
Plains  from  last  fall  into  early  1976,  and 
these  stories  have  created  some  fears  as 
to  the  level  of  production  to  be  antici- 
pated in  1976. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  reductions 
in  output  are  expected  and  particularly 
in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Tex- 
as, Colorado,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
Nebraska,  we  do  expect  to  harvest  the 
second  largest  wheat  crop  in  history  this 
year. 

Recent  rains  have  reduced  the  likeli- 
hood of  serious  yield  reductions  although 
total  winter  wheat  production  is  expected 
to  be  200  million  bushels  lower  than  last 
year.  Total  U.S.  wheat  production  for  this 
year  is  presently  estimated  at  around  2 
billion  bushels. 

More  importantly,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  approximate  carryover  of  525  million 
bushels  of  July  1,  1976,  will  be  increased 
by  further  200  million  bushels  from  the 
1976-77  crop. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  special  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  Information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Special  report  from  Western  Wheat  Asso- 
ciates,    USSA,     Inc.,     Washington,     D.C, 

Apr.  22.  1976] 
The  1976  U.S.  Wheat  Production  Otttlook 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  drought  which 
plagued  the  Southern  Great  Plains  area  from 
August  weU  into  March,  the  United  States 
will  harvest  the  second  largest  wheat  crop  In 
history  this  year.  The  production  this  year, 
added  to  the  carryln  stocks,  will  result  In 
the  highest  level  of  available  wheat  supplies 
since  1961.  With  the  somewhat  lower  ex- 
pectation for  1976/77  exports,  the  wheat 
carryover  next  year  Is  projected  to  Increase 
for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  In  the  Southern 
Plains  states  received  some  fairly  general  and 
beneficial  rains  In  April  which  helped  al- 
leviate the  effect  of  the  severe  drought.  How- 
ever, the  moisture  wlU  not  bring  a  major 
reversal  in  production  prospects  since  the 
crop  was  already  too  far  gone  In  many  areas. 
With  the  added  moisture,  some  farmers  will 
likely  plow  down  the  weakened  wheat  stands 
and  plant  sorghum  in  an  attempt  to  recoup 
their  losses  with  a  cash  crop.  Brighter  pros- 
pects in  the  Northern  Plains  will  offset  some 
of  the  major  losses  incurred  further  South. 

Total  winter  wheat  production  will  be  ap- 
proximately 200  million  bushels  lower  than* 
a  year  ago,  with  most  all  of  the  reduction 
coming  from  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
producing  states  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
Colorado  and — to  a  lesser  degree — Nebraska. 

The  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  crops  in  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  bene- 
fited from  the  timely  April  rains  and  the  30 
day  weather  outlook  for  these  states  predicts 


above  normal  precipitation.  With  the  more 
favorable  plantings,  the  wheat  production 
In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  wlU  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  last  year.     ^, 

The  Pacific  Northwest  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho  Increased  their  white 
wheat  acreage  slightly  last  fall  and  the  mois- 
ture conditions  are  generally  favorable 
throughout  the  entire  area.  This  region  ex- 
perienced excellent  yields  last  year  in  most-^ 
areas  and,  with  the  slight  Increase  In  plant- 
ings and  good  moisture  conditions  thus  far, 
the  1976/77  white  wheat  crop  could  be  ten 
million  btishels  more  than  last  year's  record 
crop.  The  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  production 
In  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  will  be  at  about 
the  same  levels  as  last  year. 

Based  on  the  current  weather  conditions 
and  projected  plasJings,  the  1976  winter 
wheat  crop — Including  Hard  Red  Winter, 
Soft  Red  Winter,  and  White  wheat — Is  esti- 
mated at  1,450  million  bushels,  200  mllUon 
bushels  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  spring  wheat  production  prospects  In 
the  Northern  Plains  states  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have 
Improved  considerably.  Spring  wheat  plant- 
ings, which  are  underway  at  the  present 
time,  are  about  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of 
normal.  The  USDA  Prospective  Plantings 
report  Indicates  a  large  16.6%  increase  In 
spring  wheat  plantings  and  solid  moisture 
conditions  Improved  during  April  to  allow 
for  optimistic  production  prospects. 

The  Increased  spring  wheat  acreage  has 
primarily  been  the  result  of  a  reduction  of 
545,000  acres  in  projected  durum  plantings 
In  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
plus  a  625,000  acre  reduction  in  Flaxseed 
plantings  In  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  A  210,000  acre  reduction 
In  projected  Barley  plantings  and  200,000 
acre  reduction  In  Oat  plantings  will  also  go 
Into  the  sharply  Increased  projected  spring 
wheat  acreage.  In  addition,  some  traditional 
grassland  has  been  broken  up  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  to  bring  new  land  Into 
production.  It  Is  estimated  that  100,000  acres 
of  rangeland  In  Eastern  Montana  and  200,000 
to  300,000  acres  In  North  Dakota  have  been 
plowed  up,  most  of  which  will  be  seeded  to 
spring  wheat. 

Spring  wheat  production — Including 
durum — Is  estimated  at  550  million  bushels, 
a  100  million  bushel  Increase  over  last  year. 
The  larger  acreage  In  the  traditional  spring 
wheat  areas  plus  significantly  higher  durum 
plantings  under  Irrigation  In  California  and 
Arizona  account  for  the  sharp  Increase  In 
the  combined  spring  wheat  and  durum  pro- 
duction. 

Total  U.S.  wheat  production  for  the  1976/77 
crop  Is  ciu'rently  estimated  at  two  billion 
bushels.  The  beginning  stocks  on  July  1, 
1976  «rill  be  approximately  625  million 
bushels,  bringing  the  total  supply  avalla-  « 
bllity  to  2,525  million  bushels.  This  Is  the  ' 
highest  level  since  1961  when  the  wheat 
supplies  were  2,679  million  bushels. 

We  estimate  domestic  usage  at  700  mil- 
lion bushels  for  1976/77.  The  domestic  mill- 
ing requirements  are  a  predictable  530  mil- 
lion bushels,  leaving  the  remaining  170 
million  bushels  for  seed  and  animal  feed. 
This  is  up  only  slightly  since  the  prospective 
record  corn  crop  will  likely  prevent  larger 
amounts  of  wheat  from  being  used  In  do- 
mestic livestock  feeding  because  of  the  price 
relationship. 

We  project  1976/77  wheat  exports  at  a 
maximum  of  1,100  mllUon  bushels.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  firm  export  esti- 
mates at  this  early  date  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  weather  In  either  major  wheat 
producing  or  consuming  regions,  the  present 
situation  does  point  to  lower  levels  than  r, 
the  1975/76  record  of  about  1,250  million  T 
bushels.  y 

Weather  conditions  are  generally  favorable  ' 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  with  the  possi- 
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bl8  exception  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  win- 
ter wheat  crop  la  beUeved  to  have  suffered 
larger  than  average  winterkill  of  25%.  This 
will  likely  result  In  higher  than  normal  spring 
wheat  acreage,  which  is  currently  being 
planted. 

Eastern  Europe  has  received  beneficial 
moistiu"e  as  has  North  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  RalnfaU  has  been  infrequent  and 
spotty  In  the  major  wheat  growing  areas  of 
China  but  Is  considered  to  be  generally  ade- 
quate. 

Brazil's  government  Is  pushing  an  all-out 
program  of  expanding  wheat  production  to 
reduce  their  dependency  on  Imports.  Brazil 
will  Import  about  3.4  million  tons  of  wheat 
from  all  sources  this  year  but.  If  their  plant- 
ing targets  are  realized,  total  Imports  could 
fall  to  approximately  one  million  tons  In 
1976/77. 

India,  the  largest  customer  for  U.S.  wheat 
this  year,  Is  expecting  at  least  an  average 
spring  grain  crop.  The  wheat  to  be  shipped  to 


India  under  a  pending  PL  480  agreement  Is 
expected  to  go  into  their  reserve  system, 
which  Is  a  strong  Indication  that  their  1976/ 
77  Import  requirements  may  not  be  as  great 
as  In  recent  years.  Of  course,  this  sltuatl<Mi 
could  change  rapidly  and  significantly  If 
the  summer  monsoons  are  not  sufficient  to 
develop  a  good  fall  grain  crop. 

Of  more  Importance  are  the  developments 
In  the  other  major  wheat  exporting  coun- 
tries. Canada's  spring  wheat  planting  inten- 
tions are  estimated  to  increase  by  18%  over 
tb.9  1975  crop.  The  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
haa  substantially  Increased  the  initial  pay- 
ment on  their  1976  crops  to  encourage 
farmers  to  expand  wheat  production. 

Under  their  new  government.  Argentina 
Is  also  sharply  raising  wheat  support  prices 
to  encourage  expanded  wheat  prodnctton. 
Their  goal  is  to  Uaprove  tHeir  balance  of 
trade  position  through  Increased  wheat  ex- 
ports. 

The  other  major  wheat  exporter,  Australia, 

U.S.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION 


has  good  soU  moisture  conditions  for  wheat 
plantings  and  intends  to  Increase  planting 
by  12  %  over  last  year.  These  expanded  plant- 
ings in  the  major  exporting  countries  In- 
dicate more  competition  for  U.S.  wheat  in 
the  export  markets,  which  will  likely  result 
in  lower  world  wheat  prices. 

In  summary,  the  1976/77  wheat  crop  will 
be  the  second  largest  on  record  at  two  bil- 
lion bushels.  Adding  the  525  million  bushels 
of  carryover  stocks,  total  wheat  supplies  will 
be  the  largest  in  15  years  at  2.525  million 
hushelB.  With  approximately  the  same  level 
of  domestic  usage  of  700  million  bushels 
and  a  lower  export  level  of  1,100  million 
bushels,  wheat  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
1976/77  marketing  year  are  projected  to  In- 
crease another  200  million  bushels  to  725 
million  bushels.  Ilxls  would  be  the  highest 
level  since  July  1,  1972,  and  would  be  the 
third  conaecuttve  year  that  wheat  stocks 
bave  Increased  from  'ttie  very  low  levels  of 
247  mUlloa  bushels  on  July  1,    1974. 


USDA        USDA        USDA         WWA        ,_WWA 
1972/73      1973/74      1974/75      197S/76        U76/77 


Planted  (million  acres) ._.... 

Harvested  (million  acres).. ..„_... 
Yield  (bushel/acre)... ...^..^. 


94.9 

47.3 
32.7 


69lO 
93,9 
SL7 


7L4 
65.6 
27.4 


75.1 
69.7 


78.4 
69.4 
2118 


„  863  438            247            327             525 

_  1,545  1,705         1,796        2,134          2.000 

,„  1               4 2 2 2 

Total  supply  (million  bnshels)....  2,409  2,147         2.045         2,463          2,527 


Stocks  (million  bushels) 

Production  (million  bushels).... 
Imports  (million  bushels)...„. 
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1,250 
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CAB  URGES  CUTBACK  IN 
REGULATORY  HOLD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April  8, 
1976.  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of 
tlie  Senate  Commerce  Committee  heard 
some  outstanding  testimony.  John  E. 
Robson,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  said  that  its  regulation  of  the 
airline  industry  has  probably  resulted  in 
higher  fares.  In  addition,  he  urged  "a 
redirection  of  public  policy  toward  re- 
liance essentially  on  competitive  market 
forces  rather  than  governmental  deci- 
sions." 

In  this  age  of  proliferating  Federal 
agencies,  it  is  a  pleasiu'e.  to  take  note 
of  a  Federal  agency  that  recommends  its 
regulatory  activities  be  curtailed.  I  wish 
more  agencies  would  subject  themselves 
to  a  similar  self -scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  excellent  testimony  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  given  by  Chair- 
man John  E.  Robson  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Civn.  AERONAtmcs  Board 

Given    by    Chawman    John    E.    Robson, 

ON  Regulatohy  Reform 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  challenge 
to  appear  here  today  to  participate  in  Con- 
gress' most  comprehensive  examination  of 
air  transport  regulation  in  almost  forty 
years.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  its  views  in 
your  study  of  this  vital  matter. 

In  these  remarks,  we  w)U  first  sr.nunarize 
the  Board's  existing  responsibilities  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  outline  the  Boards 
discharge  of  those  responsibilities  and  offer 
some  thoughts  on  the  air  transport  system 
as  it  has  grown  and  as  we  find  It  today. 


Second,  offer  the  Board's  views  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  for  aviation  r^ula- 
tory  reform,  as  embodied  in  the  proiKJsed 
"Aviation  Act  of  1976".  Third,  put  forth  the 
Board's  ovm  recommendations  for  regulatory 
reform. 

BOLES  AND  EEEPONSianjnES  or  IHB  BOARD 

In  presenting  our  views,  the  Board  has 
tried  to  ke^  in  mind  its  rtde  in  the  air 
transport  system.  Simply  stated,  our  rcHe 
Is  faithfully  to  carry  out,  as  Congress'  dele- 
gate, those  regulatory  functions  and  authw- 
itles  specifically  assigned  by  law. 

We  have  no  other  powers  or  duties.  Our 
existence  and  our  tasks  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  Congressional  decisions. 

Consistent  with  this  role,  it  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  inform  Congress  of  our  honest  and 
objective  opinions.  We  also  are  fulfilling  owr 
specific  statutory  obligation  to  transmit  to 
Congress  our  "recommendations  as  to  legis- 
lation" (§205). 

We  do  not  take  it  as  the  purpose  of  these 
hearings  merely  to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
Board  to  defend  the  past  or  to  champion 
continuation  of  the  status  quo.  We  virlll  try 
to  deal  with  the  present  and  the  future  as 
thoughtfully  and  responsibly  as  we  can. 

There  has  been  substantial  recent  Interest 
and  dLscusslon  regarding  the  question  of 
what  air  transport  regulatory  policies  this 
nation  should  piu-sue.  Unfortunately,  the  de- 
bate has  frequently  been  pcdarlzed,  some- 
times misleading,  and,  on  occasion.  Irrespon- 
sible. There  has  sometimes  emerged  an  ac- 
cusatory theme  marked  by  uncomplimentary 
characterizations  of  airline  management,  siir- 
llne  labor,  financial  institutions,  the  Board, 
and  others.  We  look  on  these  accusations 
as  unfortitnate.  They  make  no  contribution 
to  a  consideration  of  the  difficult  issues 
before  you. 

The  Board  hR.s  no  fixe  to  grind.  In  offering 
our  considered  judgments  on  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  sound  long-term  regulatory  policy 
and  in  stating  our  honest  assessment  of  the 
uncertainties  and  risks  in  whatever  policy 
is  pursued,  we  do  not  intend  to  imply  either 
hostility  or  indifference  to  management,  la- 
bor, financial  Institutions,  airport  operators, 
aircraft   manufacturers,    smaller   conmiunl- 


ties,  or  oUien  whose  interests  are  affected 
by  these  poUcles. 

Many  m"nth«  ago  the  Board  determined 
tbaX  its  obeerratlons  on  fundamental  ques- 
^  tlons  of  regulatory  policy  and  the  Admin- 
*istration's  propoaed  Aviation  Act  of  1975 
should  be  deferred  until  we  came  before  the 
Conunlttees  of  the  Congress  formally  charged 
with  consldertng  those  questions  and  that 
legislation,  niat  time  has  now  arrived. 

During  this  period,  considerable  effort  has 
gone  on  within  our  agency.  Careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  many  reports  and 
studies  which  have  been  published  on  the 
subject,  including  the  Reports  of  the  CAB 
Special  Staff  on  Regulatory  Reform  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Procedural  Reloir. 
both  of  which  were  undertaken  at  the  Board  s 
request,  and  the  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedxire  ci 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  addllior. 
the  Board  has  soUclted  and  considered  public 
comments  on  the  Aviation  Act  of  1975.  "nie 
views  we  offer  reflect  the  considerable 
thought  and  analysis  of  the  Board's  profes- 
sional Staff  and  its  Members,  representing 
observations  and  opinions  gathered  and 
crystalized  over  many  collective  years  in  both 
Government  and  the  private  sector. 

We  emphasize  that  this  is  the  product  of 
the  Board  alone,  independent  of  and  with- 
out consultation  or  clearance  with  any  in- 
dividual serving  in  any  other  agency  or 
branch  of  Government. 

The  decisions  concerning  regulatory  re- 
form are  for  the  Congress  to  make — Just  as 
it  was  the  Congress'  decision  In  1938  to  bring 
the  aviation  Indvistry  within  the  scope  oi 
Federal  economic  regulation.  The  Congress 
must  look  closely  at  the  existing  system,  it; 
benefits  and  its  shortcomings,  and  determine 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  required.  Inde- 
pendently, we  have  reached  the  best  Judg- 
ments we  could  and  today  we  present  these 
Judgments  to  the  Congress. 

Briefly  summarized,  our  Judgments  are  r^ 
follows: 

1.  Economic  regulation  should  be  re- 
directed so  domestic  air  transport  Is,  In  time, 
essentially  governed  by  competitive  market 
forces.  In  the  long  run,  we  believe  this  can 
result  in  a  more  elficient,  lower -cost  system 
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When  Congress  createc  the  present  airline 
regulatory  system  in  193^ 
the  orderly  development 
quired  that  It  be  8ubje<|t  to  public  utility 
type  regxilation  to  prom<  te  the  development 
of  a  nationwide  air  transportation  system 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce, 
the  postal  service,  and  t;  le  national  defense. 
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ACT 


that  the  Board  take 
as  the  encouraging 


The  Congress  required 
into  account  such  factors 
of  a  degree  of  competition,  the  fostering  of 
sound  economic  conditions  In  the  industry, 
and  the  promotion  of  aqequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  service.  Prlde-regulatlon  stand- 
ards not  only  embraced  traditional  concepts 
of  Just,  reasonable,  econpmlcal  and  nondis- 
criminatory fares,  but  spfecified  that  the  rev- 
enue needs  of  individual  carriers  were  to  be 
taken  into  account.  I 

The  Board  was  empow  jred  to  regulate  the 
air  transportation  system  with  these  general, 
and  sometimes  con  trad!  :tory,  standards  to 
guide  It,  by  granting  inlivldual  Ucensea  to 
operate  over  specified  roi  tes  upon  a  showing 
of  public  convenience  ard  necessity,  to  reg- 
ulate rates  and  fares,  i,nd  to  enforce  the 
carriers'  obligations  to  provide  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  their  licenses. 
However,  the  Board  was  precluded  from  ex- 
ercising any  authority  over  schedules  or 
equipment.  ^ 

The  Act  contemplates  hat  adjustments  to 
the  route  system  must  !«  undertaken  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  th  at  licensing  changes 
or  new  entry  can  only  be  accomplished  after 
notice  and  hearing  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  carrier  applications.  "Ihe  Boavd's  exemp- 
tion powers  are  limited  l>y  the  stattite. 

While  the  statute  contemplates  a  degree 
of  com'petition,  the  concept  of  competition 
Is  qualified  by  statutory  injunctions  to  find 
public  convenience  and  n  'cessity  before  mak- 
ing route  awards  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
competition  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  sound  development  of  a  properly 
adapted  air  transportatl  m  system. 

Thus,  the  statute  in  fact  contemplates 
1  United  entry  rather Ihar  free  entry — that  Is 
control  by  governmental  regulation,  general- 
Iv  speaking,  rather  than  free  market  forces. 
Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appsals  for  the  District 
o:  Columbia  has  stated  that  ". . .  the  fact 
_^|is|  that  the  entire  reg.ilatory  scheme  set 
lip  by  the  Federal  Avlallon  Act  Is  severely 
autlcomnetitive.' 


The  desirability  of  establishing  a  coordi- 
nated system  gave  a  substantial  advantage 
for  new  route  authority  to  applicants  which 
already  held  existing  routes  and  could  thus 
offer  improved  single-plane  or  on-line  con- 
necting service  to  communities  beyond  the 
particular  city-pair  market  at  Issue  in  a 
given  case. 

THE    CaOWTH    OF    THE    STSTEM 

Despite  these  limitations  and  contradic- 
tions in  the  governing  Act,  an  air  transpor- 
tation system  has  evolved  over  the  past  38 
years  which  may  be  fairly  characterized  as 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

It  combines  a  very  high  level  of  safety, 
service,  and  convenience  with  a  level  of  fares 
which  are  low  when  measured  against  fares 
prevailing  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  other  industries  can  match  the  long- 
term  growth  rate  that  domestic  air  trans- 
portation enjoyed  until  recent  years.  From 
a  level  of  Just  imder  a  half  billion  revenue- 
passenger-mjles  in  1938,  scheduled  domestic 
traffic  has  grown  to  131.7  billion  revenue- 
passenger-mlies  In  1975. 

Since  1938  more  and  more  city-pairs  have 
received  new  service — 68,000  city-pairs  are 
currently  part  of  the  domestic  route  net- 
work— and  more  and  more  city-pairs  have 
received  single-plane,  non-stop,  and  com- 
petitive service.  The  1938  Act,  by  Congres- 
sional mandate,  accorded  grandfather  rights 
to  19  then  existing  trunk  carriers  (exclud- 
ing those  in  Alaska) ,  10  of  which  have  sur- 
vived. The  Big  Four  Carriers  at  that  time — 
American,  United,  TWA,  and  Eastern — car- 
ried more  than  80  percent  of  the  domestic 
revenue-passenger-mlles,  in  1975  they  car- 
ried 57  percent. 

By  1976,  entirely  new  categories  of  direct 
aixd  Indirect  carriers  had  developed — local 
service  airlines,  cargo  specalists,  charter  spe- 
cialists, communter  carriers  and  air  taxis, 
and  air  freight  forwarders.  The  smallest  of 
the  local  service  carriers  operated  over  78 
million  revenue-passenger-mlles  in  1974 — 
nearly  four  times  as  many  revenue-passen- 
ger-miles as  the  largest  of  the  original  trunk- 
line  carriers  In  1939.  Today,  the  local  service 
airlines  generate  more  than  20  times  as  many 
revenue-passenger-mlles  as  all  the  airlines 
generated  in  1938.  The  commuter  carriers  and 
air  taxis  served  more  than  six  and  three- 
quarter  million  passengers  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1975,  and  provided  air  transporta- 
tion to  small  and  large  communities  through- 
out the  country. 

Air  fares  have  gone  down  when  measured 
against  prices  In  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
While  the  consumer  price  index  rose  by  about 
275  percent  between  1946  and  1976,  fares  per 
mile  rose  by  only  about  40  percent  during 
the  same  period.  Expressed  in  1967  dollars, 
scheduled  fares  which  in  1946  averaged  9.16 
cerits  per  mile  had  actually  decreased  to  an 
average  of  4.68  cents  per  mile  by  1975,  or 
about  half  their  level  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Recently,  low-cost  air  transportation  also 
has  become  increasingly  available  imder  new 
charter  rules  promulgated  by  the  Board  and 
a  wide  variety  of  discount  fares  and  off-peak 
fares  which  have  been  allowed  by  the  Board. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  consumers,  rep- 
resented by  175  mlllon  passenger  euplane- 
ments  last  year,  have  had  the  benefit  of 
regulations  protecting  them  against  various 
consumer  problems — although  we  cannot  say 
that  these  are,  like  the  environmental  prob- 
lems,  continuing  areas  of  controversy. 

Tlu-ough  the  years  the  domestic  air  trans- 
poit  system  has  achieved  great  technological 
progress  as  it  has  Joined  in  a  profitable 
partnership  with  aviation  manufacturers 
and  suppliers. 

In  terms  of  overall  benefits  to  the  Nation's 
commerce,  employment,  manufacturing  and 
balance  of  payments,   generated  by  the  air 


transport  Industry  Itself,  «nd  as  a  vital  infra- 
structure service  to  general  commercial  ac- 
tivity, otir  domestic  air  transport  system 
makes  a  major  contolbution. 

TlIE    BOABD'S   ADMINISTRATION    OT   THE   ACT'- 

The  Board  does  hot  claim  credit  for  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  air  transport  sys- 
tem. We  did  not  build  it,  and  we  did  not 
decree  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  driving  forces 
behind  creation  of  the  present  air  system 
have  been  the  enormous  demand  of  the' 
American  public  for  fast,  safe,  convenient, 
and  comfortable  transportation,  and  the 
stream  of  technical  innovation  which  has 
enabled  the  industry  ^o  meet  that  demand- 
To  those  who  contend  that  inherent  de-^i 
mand  and  technological  Innovation  would 
have  produced  the  air  transport  system  we* 
have  today  or  perhaps  an  even  better  one 
If  we  had  not  had  government  regulation,  we 
can  only  say  that  no  one  will  ever  know.  We 
can  say  that  the  principal  development  of  the 
air  transport  system  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Federal  regulation.  Speculation  as  to 
where  we  would  be  today  if  history  had  been 
different  Is  Interesting.  But  the  real  question 
Is  where  do  we  go  from  here. 

We  do,  however,  want  to  address  oiu'solve.s 
to  those  who  argue  that  the  Board  has  be- 
trayed Its  statutory  mandate.  We  address  the 
Board's  detractors  not  because  the  Board  and 
its  staff  seek -vindication,  but  because  the 
Board  Is  today\proposing  a  program  of  regu- 
latory reform  whlcOi.  In  significant  part,  the 
Board  would  admlnisteri 

If  you  become  convinced  that  the  Board 
has  bee;^  faithless  to  its  existing  mandate, 
you  will  naturally  not  want  to  entrust  the 
administration  of  the  transition  toward  a 
system  placing  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces  to  the  Board,  but  will  wajit  to  write 
Into  the  statute  fixed  dates  and  fixed  actions 
which  leave  no  administrative  flexibility, 
That,  essentially,  is  the  Administration  bill's 
proposal,  which  we  see  as  being  excessively 
rigid.  But  we  can  only  convince  you  of  the 
desirability  of  our  more  flexible  reform  pro- 
posal If  you  believe  that  the  Board  will 
carry  It  out  In  accordance  with  t^e  ex- 
pressed intent  of  Congress. 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  to  some  of  the 
major  charges  made  against  the  Board.  The 
first  of  these  Is  that  the  Board  has  systemati- 
cally precluded  new  entry  Into  air  trans- 
portation. 

It  Is  true  that  only  ouce  has  the  Board 
awarded  a  trunkllne-type  certificate  to  a  car- 
rier which  previously  held  no  certificate  at 
all.  But  the  Board  has  certificated  whole 
classes  of  new  carriers  to  perform  special- 
ized types  of  air  transport  service.  Carriers 
which  did  not  exist  in  1938  today  provide 
charter  and  cargo  service  to  every  corner 
of  the  globe.  The  local  service  carriers  have 
progressively  been  awarded  new  route  au- 
thority until  today  they  are  effectively  re- 
gional trunklines,  fiying  modern  jet  aircraft 
and  serving  route  systems  more  extensive 
than  the  ones  served  in  1938  by  any  of  the 
"grandfather"  carriers  other  than  the  "Big 
Four".  None  of  these  ^Triers  existed  in  any 
form  in  1938. 

In  addition,  literally  hundreds  of  air  taxis 
and  commuter  carriers  have  freely  set  up 
shop  under  a  blanket  exemption  granted  by 
the  Board.  TThese  exempted  carriers  are  now 
authorized  to  fly  aircraft  larger  than  the 
standard  trunkllne  aircraft  of  1938.  We  would 
note,  further,  that  the  Board  in  the  early 
1960's  proposed  the  continuation  of  indi- 
vidually ticketed  authority  for  the  supple- 
mental carriers,  but  the  Congress  chose  to 
confine  tlicm  essentially  to  charter  service 
only. 

A  second  allegation  is  that  the  Board  has 
suppressed  route  competition  among  carriers. 
On  the  contrary,  although  the  1933  Act  calls 
only  for  "competition  to  the  extent  neces- 
s.irj  '  to  develop  a  properly  adapted  air  trans- 
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portatlon  system,  the  Board  In  Its  route  de- 
cisions has  frequently  proclaimed  competitive 
service  to  be  an  affirmative  good,  to  be  au- 
thorized even  where  there  has  been  no  affirm- 
ative showing  in  a  particular  case  that  the 
existing  monopoly  service  in  the  market  was 
deficient.  Whereas  competitive  air  service  was 
couflned  to  a  handful  of  major  markets  in 
1938.  today  roughly  seventy  percent  of  do- 
mestic air  travel  takes  place  in  markets  where 
two  or  more  carriers  are  authorized. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  no  more 
markets  where  competition  could  Ije  author- 
ized; in  fact,  within  the  past  year  the  Board 
has  set  for  hearing  applications  for  competi- 
tive service  in  a  number  of  such  markets.  We 
do  say  that  no  one  who  dispassionately  stud- 
ies the  Board's  route  decisions  over  the  years 
could  fairly  say  that  the  Board  has  shown 
itself  hostile  to  route  competition. 

A  final  set  of  allegations  is  that  the  Board 
has  suppressed  price  competition  between  air 
carriers,  and  has,  instead,  encouraged  a 
wasteful  kind  of  service  competition  which 
increases  costs. 

It  Is  true  that  there  is  not  much  competi- 
tion among  carriers  in  the  level  of  basic  fares. 
That,  however,  is  not  because  the  Board  has 
deliberately  suppressed  it,  but  rather,  we  sug- 
gest, because  In  a  system  with  limited  free- 
dom of  entry  the  carriers  appear  to  have  very 
little  incentive  to  compete  in  that  way.  The 
fact  Is  that  we  almost  never  find  a  carrier 
filing  for  a  general  reduction  of  basic  fares. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Board's  at- 
titude toward  promotional  and  discoimt  fares 
has  varied  over  the  years,  during  the  past 
decade  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  quite 
receptive  to  carrier  experimentation  with 
such  fares.  As  you  know,  a  wide  variety  of 
discount  fares  are  In  effect  today.  Finally,  the 
Board's  liberalization  of  its  charter  rules  has 
encouraged  this  very  fundamental  form  of 
price  competition. 

As  to  the  alleged  encouragement  of  waste- 
ful service  competition,  we  fear  that  such 
competition  Is  an  Inherent  feature  of  the 
basic  regulatory  system,  rather  than  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Board's  particular  decisions. 

And  the  Board  has  acted  to  prevent  some 
major  costs  of  service  competition  from  be- 
ing passed  through  to  the  consumer  in  higher 
fares.  That  Is  the  crux  of  the  Board's  load- 
factor  standard,  adopted  in  the  Domestic 
Passenger -Fare  Investigation.  A  major  soiwce 
of  Increased  costs  from  service  competition 
is  the  provision  of  excessive  capacity;  result- 
hig  in  the  c^wration  of  flights  with  too  many 
empty  seats.  The  65%  load  factor  standard 
established  In  the  DFFI  means  that  the  car- 
riers are  allowed  to  charge  the  public  only 
the  costs  of  operating,  on  the  avei'age,  enough 
flights  to  accommodate  the  traveling  public 
at  normal  fares  with  65%  of  the  seats  full. 
Costs  of  operating  capacity  in  excess  of  that 
standard  are  disallowed  for  ratemaking  pur- 
poses. In  the  past  several  years,  these  di^ 
allowances  have  totaled  hundreds  of  milliohs 
of  dollars.  Without  discussing  tlie  details  of 
the  DPFI,  we  think  it  refutes  the  charge 
that  the  Board  is  indifferent  to  the  problem 
of  burdening  the  consumer  with  the|  costs 
of  excessive  service  competition.  / 

Without  defending  particular  eri^rs  or 
decisions  which  in  hindsight  may  appear 
to  have  been  unwise,  the  Board  believes  that 
over  the  38  years  of  the  Board'.s  existence, 
the  Board  and  its  staff  have  faithfully,  in- 
telligently, and  on  the  whole,  successfully, 
caiTied  out  the  ba.sic  statutory  directives  of 
the  1938  Act. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  since 
the  statute's  enactment,  the  Congress  had 
not  seen  fit  to  change  in  any  significant  way 
the  statutory  policy  or  the  substantive  or 
procedural  proviAons  of  the  basic  law  gov- 
erning air  transport  economic  regulation.  If 
any  systematic  abuse  or  significant  depart- 
ture  from  Congressional  intentions  had  been 
perceived  or  if  any  major  policy  direction  was 


not  acceptable  to  the  Congress,  the  statute 
would  have  been  changed. 

Thus,  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
present  framework  of  aviation  regtaatlon 
does  not,  we  think,  go  so  much  to  the  Boaid's 
administration  of  the  law  as  it  goes  to  the 
law  itself. 

PROSPECTS    T7NDER    THE    CURRENT    RECtTLATORT 
REGIME 

Despite  the  incredible  growth  of  the 
domestic  air  transport  system  since  1938  and 
its  considerable  successes,  there  are  serious 
current  problems  and  some  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  The  economic  environment  which 
existed  when  air  transport  regulation  began 
and  In  which  the  system  grew  so  dramati- 
cally has  changed.  And  we  are  concerned  that 
the  present  regulatMy  system  may  have 
great  difficulty  In  ceding  successfully  with 
the  future. 

It  Is  these  concerns  that  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  Nation  has  come  to  a  crossroads 
where  some  fundamental  choices  as  to  the 
direction  of  air  transport  regulation  must 
be  made. 

How  will  economic  regulation  affect  the 
development  of  air  transportation  and  how 
will  the  airlines  be  affected  In  the  years 
ahead  If  the  legislative  regulatory  direction 
and  framework  remains  essentially  un- 
changed? 

It  Is  a  difficult  undertaking  to  forecast 
the  economic  future.  But  ono  way  to  assess 
the  future  is  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
past,  and,  more  specifically,  to  determine 
whether  it  Is  likely  that  the  trend  of  events 
already  experienced  will  continue. 

It  Is  the  travelers'  demand  for  air  trans- 
portation that  has  built  and  today  sustains 
the  system,  except  for  some  subsidized  serv- 
ice. The  level  of  demand  for  air  travel  is 
determined  by  the  overall  performance  of 
the  economy,  the  discretionary  Income  avail- 
able, and  the  price  of  air  transportation  rela- 
tive to  all  other  goods  and  services.  Price, 
in  turn,  is  determined  largely  by  costs.  And- 
costs,  finally,  are  significantly  Influeneedby 
those  aspects  of  economic  regulation  which 
allow  costs  to  flow  through  to  the  consumer 
without  sufficient  Incentives  to  contain  them. 

The  present  system  of  economic  regula- 
tion has  remained  largely  unchanged  since 
1938.  But  during  this  time  the  general 
economy  has  been  rapidly  expanding.  As  a 
result  of  this  expansion  the  demand  for  air 
transportation  has  increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  between  12  and  17  percent, 
depending  on  the  precise  period  used  for 
computation.  This  great,  sustained  boom  has 
resulted  in  an  air  transportation  market  that 
is  now  more  tlian  240  times  larger  than  in 
1938  when  measured  by  revenue-passenger- 
mlles. 

Demand  for  air  travel  has  made  it  possible 
for  tbe  industry  to  acquire  faster,  more  com- 
fortable and  more  efficient  aircraft.  And  the 
rapid  introduction  of  enormously  productive 
aircraft  technology  permitted,  particularly 
in  the  1960's,  the  real  price  of  air  transporta- 
tion to  decline  in  absolute  terms  and  relative 
to  all  other  goods  and  services.  This  produc- 
tivity allowed  corporate  profitability  to  in- 
crease even  as  airline  labor  received  sig- 
nificantly higher  wages  at  a  rale  far  exceed- 
ing national  averages. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  Increase  in 
demand  for  air  transportation,  the  Board 
was  able  to,  and  did,  award  a  great  array  of 
new  competitive  routes  to  existing  carriers. 
"Trunkllne"  carriers,  v.-hlch  in  1938  served 
routes  shorter  than  those  of  today's  local 
service  carriers,  today  span  the  continent. 
In  this  process  the  Board  also  made  the  local 
service  carriers  (which  now  number  8)  a  part 
of  the  nonspeciallzed  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. This  expansionary  route  program  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  vast  Improve- 
ment in  service  that  occurred  throughout 
the  postwar  period. 

Thus,  over  an  extended  period  marked  by 


the  coincidence  of  tremendous  growth  in 
traffic  and  rapidly  declining  unit  costs,  pri- 
marily made  posslbie  by  new,  enormously 
productive  aircraft,  the  system  grew,  the  air- 
lines made  substantial  profits,  fares  were 
stable  or  declining,  and  the  Board  could  fol- 
low an  expansionary  competitive  route  pol- 
icy without  excessive  concern  for  the  imme- 
diate financial  risks  to  the  carriers.  Any  mis- 
takes by  the  Board  or  the  Industry  could  be 
and  were  absorbed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
economy  and  the  industry. 

It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  rates  of 
expansion  in  airline  traffic  that  characterized 
the  1950'5  and  the  1960's  have  not  been  car- 
ried into  the  present  decade,  and  It  is  widely 
thought  that  they  will  not  be  resiimed.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  air  transport  forecasts  for 
the  next  decade  are  In  accord  that  the  rate 
of  traffic  growth  will  probably  be  only  half 
of  the  earlier  rates.  These  forecasts  assume 
that  the  historic  ability  of  the  aliUne  In- 
dustry to  reduce  \mit  costs  by  means  of  new 
aircraft  technology  has,  at  least  temporarily, 
been  slowed.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  airline 
industry  has  come  to  require  higher  and 
higher  Investment  costs.  Similarly,  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  petroleum-based  energy,  con- 
sumer protection  and  environmentcJ  re- 
quirements, together  with  an  inflationary 
rate  much  higher  than  we  have  experienced 
in  the  past,  vrlll  continue  to  have  an  impact 
on  the  costs  of  producing  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Including  air  transportation. 

'What  are  the  implications  for  the  regula- 
tory system  of  a  sharply  reduced  rate  of  traf- 
fic grovrth  combined  with  declining  produc- 
tivity and  increased  costs?  Our  concern  Is 
that  these  factors  will  make  regulation  In- 
creasingly dlffloiilt  and  progressively  less 
capable  of  meeting  pubUc  needs. 

If  fare  levels  are  moderated  the  effect 
might  be  to  prevent  carriers  from  earning 
sufficiently  high  profits  to  attract  equity  cap- 
ital. 'Whether  true  or  not,  this  perception  has 
assertedly  prevented  airlines  from  securing 
equity  capital  for  some  time.  As  carriers  find 
It  necessary  to  acquire  new,  more  fuel-effi- 
cient and  environmentally  acceptable  air- 
craft, they  may  thus  become  even  more  debt- 
ridden.  Beca\ise  of  the  leverage  effect  of  high 
debt  ratios,  the  airlines  may  become  more 
and  more  vxilnerable  to  swings  in  the  gen- 
eral economy. 

If  the  forecasts  of  slower  air-traffic  growth 
and  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  cost  Improve- 
ment reflected  by  sagging  productivity  gains 
are  accurate,  and  If,  as  we  might  expect,  the 
general  economy  continues  to  experience 
periodic  trouglis  as  part  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  economic  cycle,  it  is  likely  that 
individual  airlines  will,  as  in  the  past,  ex- 
perience uneven  financial  fortunes.  If  this 
occurs — and  It  is  to  some  degree  occurring 
now — even  debt  capital  cov.ld  become  un- 
available, except  for  aircraft  mortgages  or 
lease/purchase  agreements. 

Pressures  could  then  develop  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  insvu'e  equipment  loans;  there 
would  then  be  pressures  to  require  advance 
government  approval  for  aU  equipment  pur- 
chases; and  a  process  toward  tighter  and 
more  restrictive  regulation  would  have  be- 
gun. 

Moreover,  if  the  fortunes  of  a  number  of 
carriers  were  to  decline,  the  feasibility  of  the 
Boai'd's  granting  competitive  route  awards 
or  allowing  new  entry  would  be  seriously 
constrained.  Community  expectations  of  an 
over-expanding  route  network,  built  up  by 
the  Board's  route  expansion  programs  of  tbe 
1950's  and  60s,  would  have  to  be  drastically 
disappointed. 

It  is  very  possible,  then,  that  a  futaie 
Board  could  find  itself  in  the  position  of 
responding  with  rapid  and  sizeable  fare  in- 
creases and  maintaining,  at  the  same  time. 
a  very  restrictive  route  award  and  entry  pol- 
icy. Alternatively,  a  future  Board  might  face 
inexorable,    simultaneous    public    pressures 
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Is  to  govern  eSec- 
concerBed  that  fu- 


sue  other  steps  In 

er  monopoly  status 

routes.  This  could 

^tion  in  the  Indus- 

engthenlng  of  the 


for  expanded  service  oi  the  one  hand  and 
lower  fares  on  the  other  a  road  which  could 
lead  ultimately  to  flnaoclal  disaster  for  the 
industry  and  the  poes  bUlty  that  Federal 
funds  would  be  require^  to  sustain  the  air 
trinsportatlon  system. 

In  a  democracy,  Govel-nment  has  to  have 
^eueral  acceptance  If  11 
lively.  We  are  sincerely 
tiire  Boards  may  not  te  able  to  function 
effectively  In  an  envlroc  ment  In  which  eco- 
uotnic  regulation  wouK  be  subject  to  In* 
creasing  attack  both  by  i  dissatisfied  travel- 
ling public  and  a  dissatisfied  Industry.  An 
environment  which  copstantly  calls  Into 
question  the  efficacy  of  r^gtilatlon  would  also 
create  major  dlfflcultleB  for  the  carriers' 
ability  to  plan  for  the  future  and  to  obtain 
needed  capltaL  j 

TWO  ALTmNATIVS  POLICY  DIXECTIOI^S 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ontllned  why  we 
have  doubts  that,  over  the  long  term,  the 
mixture  of  regulation  ^i  competition  for 
air  transport,  historically,  and  thus  far  suc- 
cessfully pursued  underjthe  current  regula- 
tory scheme,  can  succeed  In  an  economic  en- 
vironment which  Is  llke|y  to  be  so  different 
from  that  of  the  past  ttMt  decades. 

If  this  Is  so,  the  Nation  would  seem  to  be 
presented  with  some  basic  choices  on  what 
long-term  regulatory  oobrse  to  piirsue.  We 
perceive  two  fundamental  options. 

The  first  te  to  move  1^  the  direction  of  a 
progressively  stricter  utalty-typ©  regulatory 
scheme — ^that  Is,  to  reduce  competition  by 
very  strict  entry  and  roiite-award  standards, 
promote  mergers  and  rotate  swaps,  enooiirage 
antl-competltlve  domestic  capacity-limita- 
tion agreements,  and 
the  direction  of  a  great 
for  the  carriers'  Indivldui 
result  In  greater  conceht 
try  as  a  whole  and  a  sf 
already  entrenched  position  of  the  airline 
oligopoly.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
carrier  failures  or  mergers  will  bring  this 
result  even  If  the  Board  jtakes  no  affirmative 
restrictive  actions. 

However,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  en- 
hancing the  carriers'  mopopoly  status  would 
seem  to  be  mnch  tlghtet  regulation  of  fares 
and  (pore  stringent  Qovfemment  regulatory 
control  over  cost  categories  which  contribute 
to  higher  fares.  Much  higher  load  factors 
would  be  aggressively  flursued,  xiltlmately, 
perhaps,  through  some  f^rm  of  control  over 
scheduling.  And  such  a  rtglme  may,  as  It  has 
in  other  regulated  mono;  )oly  Industries,  lead 
to  supervision  of  advertls  Ing  costs,  food  serv- 
ice, and  other  amenltlie.  and  conceivably 
intervention  Into  the  p  ricklebushes  of  ex- 
ecutive and  non-executive  salaries,  wages, 
and  airport  cost6. 

While  the  Board  very  decidedly  does  not 
recommend  such  a  cours  5,  we  recognize  that 
others,  including  many  1)  i  the  financial  com- 
munity, have  seriously  advanced  It  as  a  ra- 
tional and  desirable  me:ns  of  insuring  sta- 
bility and  profitability  ot  the  present  airlines 
in  the  Industry  by  sugges  ;!ng  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  capacity  and  dem  md  and  eliminating 
redundancy.  One  ccononlst  has  described 
this  process  as  "perfecting  the  cartel",  and 
some  have  argued  that  i  perfect  cartel,  well 
regulated,  would  give  1  letter  and  cheaper 
service  than  the  half-r  igulated.  half -com- 
petitive "imperfect  cartel"  that  they  see  \\a 
as  having  today. 

The  other  fundamental  long-term  regu- 
latory path  which  can  be  ptirsued  is  one 
which  moves  in  the  direction  of  relying 
fundamentally  on  competition  and  the 
operation  of  natural  mar  cet  forces — a  system 
which  minimizes  Goveramental  interference 
to  the  greatest  e.xtent  pjssible  and  empha- 
oires  greater  manager  lent  freedoms  In 
entry,  exit  and  pricing.  A  i  we  have  prevloitsly 
stated.  It  Is  the  Board's  judgment  that  this 
1?  the  preferable  course. 


As  the  foregoing  analysis  Indicates,  there 
are  substantial  dangers  In  a  continued,  un- 
critical reliance  upon  the  regulatory  frame- 
work established  in  1938.  The  question  re- 
mains: Why  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
competitive  marketplace  if  that  entails  a 
considerable  degree  of  risk  to  at  least  some 
of  the  present  carriers,  and  thus  to  their  labor 
forces  and  financial  backers?  To  answer  this 
question  requires  us  to  go  back  to  the  most 
basic  premises  of  our  national  economic 
policy. 

Historically,  this  country  has  relied  for 
Its  economic  growth  on  the  stimulative  and 
Innovative  pressures  of  a  competitive  market- 
place. That  reliance  has  made  us  the  great- 
est Industrial  society  In  the  wtwld  today.  But 
we  do  not  function,  and  have  probably  never 
really  functioned,  with  a  perfectly  free 
market.  Oovemment  regulation  of  private 
enterprise  to  curb  various  abuses  of  economic 
power  such  as  fraud,  monopoly,  exploitation 
of  labor,  and  more  recently  product  hazards 
and  environmental  pollution,  are  recognized 
facts  of  Industrial  life. 

In  particular,  however.  Government  regu- 
lation of  public  transportation  has,  at  least 
since  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  represented  a  major  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principle  of  competi- 
tive freedom.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1938  is  the  embodiment  of  this  exception  for 
the  field  of  air  transportation.  To  determine 
whether  this  exception  Is  still  Justified,  we 
should  first  look  at  the  rationale  for  the 
exception  and  then  ask  tf  It  is  still  applicable 
to  the  economics  of  air  transport  as  we  know 
them  today.  In  our  view,  careful  analysis 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  reliance  on  nat- 
ural market  fco'ces  for  air  tran.=;port  is 
achievable  and  holds  out  the  best  long-term 
poeslbllitles  for  the  continued  fulfillment  of 
the  public's  need  for  air  travel. 

Utility  regulation  is  predicated  upon  sev- 
eral assxunptions: 

That  the  Industry  in  question  is  vital  to 
the  economy; 

That  it  is  characterized  by  the  need  for 
large  amounts  of  capital  to  be  InTested  in 
fixed,  immobile  assets,  the  duplication  of 
which  would  be  wasteful  and  economically 
destructive; 

That  there  exist  economies  of  scale  for  large 
firms.  I.e.,  that  unit  costs  which  tend  con- 
stantly to  decrease  as  output  increases  are 
available  to  the  most  efficient  producer,  who 
consequently  is  able  to  drive  out  all  com- 
petitors maximizing  his  rettirna  from 
consumers. 

These  characteristic;,  and  there  are  others, 
are  not  necessarily  all  equally  apparent  in 
the  Industries  for  which  economic  regulation 
has  been  deemed  necessary.  But  the  striking 
point  Is  the  degree  to  which  none — save  the 
first — are  characteristic  of  commercial  air 
transportation.  Indeed,  most  of  the  avail- 
able evidence  points  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Very  little  of  the  airlines'  capital  invest- 
ment goes  into  inmiobile  assets,  nor  are 
threshold  costs  prohibitively  high; 

The  extreme  mobility  of  the  airlines'  prin- 
cipal assets,  their  airplanes,  makes  actual 
and  potential  competition  a  powerful  and 
efiEclent  regulator  of  market  behavior; 

Giant  firms  have  no  Inherent  cost  advan- 
tage in  providing  air  transportation  and  may 
in  fact  be  handicapped  by  their  sheer  size. 

These  factors  are  such  that  competitive 
markt-t  forces  could  furnish  the  Nation  with 
an  efficient,  adaptable  air  transport  system, 
free  of  the  protection  of  anticompetitive 
regulation.  Yet  to  base  the  admittedly  diffi- 
cult transition  from  today's  regulation  to  a 
more  competitive  system  wholly  on  the 
presumption  that  competition  Is  a  preferred 
rational  goal  could  appear  to  some  to  em- 
brace unrealistic  idealism. 

The    argi'ments   for   greater    reliance   on 


competitive  market  forces  in  air  transput 
are  strongly  buttressed  by  numerotis  detailed 
studies  of  the  airline  Industry  that  have 
been  carried  out  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  not  possible  to  cover  the  sub- 
stance of  these  analyses  In  our  testimony, 
but  each  describes  qieclfic  situations  la 
which  regulation  has  led  to  inefficiency,  has 
delayed  desirable  change,  or  has  benefited 
vested  interests  at  the  expenses  ti  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  Invariably  each  analyst  con- 
cludes that  greater  reliance  on  competitive 
f(x-ces  would  have  better  served  the  public 
interest.  Support  for  tliese  findings  has 
grown  over  fifteen  years  and  the  Board  finds 
the  analyses  and  arguments  persuasive. 

In  addition,  such  empirical  evidence  as 
exists  Is  consisJ,ent  with  the  view  that  greater 
reliance  on  market  forces  will  be  successful 
and  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  traveling 
public.  The  commuter  airline  industry — 
which  has  been  exempted  from  protective 
entry  and  price  regulation— provides  good 
service  to  many  communities,  some  not 
served  by  regulated  carriers.  The  rapid 
growth  and  success  of  this  sector  of  the  com- 
mercial aviation  Industry — more  rapid  even 
than  the  growth  of  the  regulated  sector- 
Indicates  that  neither  the  carriers  them- 
selves nor  the  traveling  public  requiie  pro- 
tective economic  regulation  of  the  air 
transport  system. 

Where  intrastate  carriers  have  not  been 
subject  to  the  protective  entry  and  price  reg- 
Tilatipn  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  they 
have  provided  levels  of  service  at  fares  that 
are  frequently  low  in  relation  to  the  fare  level 
of  the  r^ulated  carriers.  The  experiences  in 
California  and  Texas  are  examples.  We  wiU 
not  recount  the  details  and  we  would  under- 
score that  these  are  limited  experiences 
which  may  not  necessarily  be  wholly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interstate  system.  But  we  can 
find  in  them  little  support  for  the  view  that 
protective  regulation  Is  required  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Close  analysis  seems  to  bear  out  that  reg- 
ulation has,  over  time,  probably  produced  a 
higher  cost  level  than  would  have  occinred  in 
its  absence.  The  higher  costs  are  in  two  prin- 
cipal areas:  those  relating  to  the  quality  of 
service — load  factors,  seating  density,  and  air- 
craft utilization — and  labor  costs — both  gross 
wage  rates  and  the  impact  of  work  rules. 

Critics  of  airline  regulation  contend  that 
the  Board  has  administered  prices  at  a  level 
which  has  permitted  a  higher  quality  of  serv- 
ice than  that  for  which  users  would  have 
opted  if  they  had  been  given  a  choice  between 
higher-quality  service  and  higher  fares,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  lower-quality  service  and 
lower  fares,  on  the  other  band.  This  has  oc- 
ciured  in  various  forms  over  the  years.  For 
instance,  while  seating  density  increased  for 
any  given  type  of  aircraft  during  the  grovrth 
period  of  coach  travel  In  the  1950's,  load  fac- 
tors and  aircraft  utilization  rates  began  to 
fall  as  jets  came  Into  the  fleets  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  decade  of  the  ISSO's, 

The  decline  in  load  factors  reflects  higher 
quality  service — that  Is,  more  frequencies 
and  capacity  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
offered.  The  prospective  passenger  had  a 
wider  choice  In  selecting  travel  time  and 
greater  convenience  In  air  travel  than  prob- 
ably would  have  existed  if  Incentives  pushed 
for  higher  load  factors. 

The  second  area,  wage  rates.  Is  more  com- 
plex. Regulation  has  Influenced  the  rise  in 
wage  rates.  First,  the  value  of  a  carrier's  route 
certificate  to  other  carriers  has  operated  as 
an  effective  assurance  that  even  the  em- 
ployees of  airlines  approaching  bankruptcy 
would  be  assured  jobs  and  seniority  through 
the  merger  process.  And  this  assurance  has 
strengthened  the  bargaining  position  of  la- 
bor In  wage,  benefits,  and  work  rules  nego- 
tiations. Second,  the  administration  of  air- 
line prices  by  the  Government  assured  both 
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labor  and  management  that  labor  costs  would 
be  recovered  without  review.  Under  these 
conditions,  airline  wage  rates  have  increased 
at  a  substantially  faster  rate  than  average 
wages  for  industry  as  a  whole. 

During  the  1960'8,  when  jet  aircraft  with 
significantly  lower  iinit  costs  were  intro- 
duced, some  reduction  In  real  prices  oc- 
curred. However,  due  to  escalating  wage  rates 
and  the  costs  of  excessive  capacity  (over- 
scheduling),  the  reduction  In  fares  to  the 
consumer  was  less  than  the  dramatic  im- 
provement in  aircraft  technology  could 
have  yielded. 

When  unit  costs  began  to  Increase  in  the 
early  ISTO's,  the  Botrd  developed  a  price 
control  program  designed  to  limit  capacity 
by  disallowing  the  costs  of  excessive  serv- 
ice. The  present  conflict  between  the  airlines 
and  airline  Investor  Interests,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  Board  on  the  other,  revolves 
around  the  question  of  whether  the  Board 
is  jiistlfled  In  disallowing  these  costs  with 
the  claim  being  that  the  fieets  now  In  place 
were  acquired  on  the  expectation  that  traf- 
fic growth  would  continue  at  the  high  rates 
experienced  prior  to  1970. 

An  additional  factor  which  might  be  ocm- 
sidered  In  this  analysis  are  scxne  inherent 
limitations  of  Government  eoononxlc  regula- 
tion. 

Economic  regulation  la,  In  part,  a  proc- 
ess of  Government  substituting  Its  Judg- 
ment for  the  natural  and  faster  allocations 
and  decisions  of  the  marketplace.  But,  there 
Is  a  natural  difficulty  In  doing  so. 

Pew  assert  that  mlr  transport  regulaton 
are,  as  a  class,  inherently  more  Intelligent 
than  those  responsible  for  managing  their 
respective  airline  businesses.  Yet,  we  regu- 
lators have  the  final  word  on  two  of  their 
most  basic  b\islness  decisions — where  the 
product  can  be  sold  and  at  what  price. 

Ibe  fact  is  that  a  Government  regulatory 
agency  la  comprised  of  human  bcingB  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  perspectives,  and  values. 
Under  the  laws  we  administer,  we  are  legally 
charged  to  consider  several  different  goals — 
some  of  which  are  in  conflict — and  as  public 
officials  we  must  be  responsible  to  the  over- 
all public  interest. 

An  examination  of  recent  testimony  before 
Congress  and  other  statements  indicate 
that,  from  the  perspective  of  the  regulated 
Industry  and  the  financial  community, 
regulation  seems  to  operate  against  their 
interests. 

It  Is  asserted  that  fares  are  held  too  low 
or  that  too  promiscuous  a  comp>etitlve  route 
award  policy  has  been  pursued,  and  finally, 
that  the  decision  making  process  is  too  slow 
to  permit  adequate  planning  or  response  in 
a  changing  marketplace. 

It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  in- 
dustry achieved  the  return  on  Investment 
allowable  imder  regulatory  rate-making 
standards  only  twice  in  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Similar  complaints  that  rates  have  not 
risen  to  adequate  levels  to  preserve  a  healthy 
private  industry  have  been  leveled  at  the 
ICC's  regulation  of  the  rail  Industry  and 
has  stirred  serious  Congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  regulatory  constraints  which 
should  be  placed  on  natural  gas  prices.  And 
the  recent  experience  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try \mls  caused  some  to  question  whether  the 
transport  Industry  will  fare  well  under  long- 
tprm  Oovemment  regulation. 

With  respect  to  matters  of  competitive 
entry.  It  Is  perhaps  fair  to  observe  that  the 
regulator  is  faced  with  a  difficult  situation 
where  an  entrepreneur  only  wantT  a  chance 
to  sell  his  better  mousetrap.  Even  In  sectors 
s'.ich  as  telephone  service  which  have  tradi- 
tionally been  viewed  as  warranting  monopoly 
status,  regulators  have  recently  relaxed 
rciitralnts  on  competition. 

Conceding  that  regulatory  lag  is  a  serious 
problem  throughout  the  regulatory  com- 
munity, we  would  point  out  that  some  ele- 


ment of  delay  Is  Inherent  where  a  public 
agency  has  regulatory  powers  over  business 
decisions,  some  element  ai  dtiky  Is  In- 
evitable by  reason  of  the  requirement  of  due 
process  and  an  Inherent  awkwardness  In 
decision -making  by  large  multi-member 
Institution.'!. 

We  raise  these  points  because  the  apparent 
resistance  by  the  airline  Industry  and  the 
financial  community  to  any  significant 
relaxation  of  the  regulatory  grip  seems  at 
odds  with  their  assertions  that  regulation 
has  not  been  responsive  to  their  lntere.sts. 

We  do  not  argue  that  improvements 
cannot  be  made  in  the  regulatory  process, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  expediting  deci- 
sion-making. But  if  It  is  \inreallstlc  (as  we 
think  it  is)  to  expect  that  the  regiilatory 
apparatus  will  be  restructured  so  as  to  pri- 
marily accomnaodate  the  economic  Interests 
of  the  regulated  industry — one  might  at 
least  inquire  why  the  regulated  do  not 
perceive  it  In  their  interest  to  shed  the  bur- 
dens of  regulaton. 

TTNC^OAOrmS  AMD  BISKB 

At  various  places  In  our  testimony  we 
have  pointed  out  that  uncertainties  and  risks 
attach  to  any  decisions  Congress  might  make 
with  respect  to  the  basic  direction  for  atr 
transport  regulation. 

In  a  dynamic  economy,  no  one  can  con- 
fidently forecast  with  precision  what  all  the 
possible  future  benefits  and  burdens  of  pur- 
suing a  particular  regulatory  course  might 
be.  However,  having  reached  the  Judgment 
to  recommend  a  system  which  relies  essen- 
tially on  natural  market  forces,  the  Board 
beUeves  that  It  should  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion some  of  the  possible  problems,  uncer- 
tainties and  risks  we  perceive. 

The  benefits  from  reliance  on  market  forces 
depend,  of  course,  on  those  forces  <^>eratlng 
la  a  relatively  unrestricted  manner.  This 
point  Is  mads  because  certain  existing  ele- 
ments of  the  air  transport  system  oould  limit 
the  ability  of  the  marketplace  to  operate 
freely.  For  example,  limited  access  to  air- 
port landing  slots,  gates,  and  other  ground 
faclUUee,  possible  air  tmfflc  oontrol  limita- 
tions, state  or  local  regulation,  particularly 
with  regard  to  environmental  considera- 
tions such  as  curfews,  or  the  practical  in- 
ability of  potential  new  entrants  to  obtain 
sufficient  capital,  are  factors  which  could 
restrain  the  operation  of  market  forces.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  these  are  probable  or 
irremediable  obstacles  even  if  they  were 
found  to  exist.  But  they  are  matters  which 
would  bear  scrutiny  during  the  transition. 

Some  have  advanced  the  argument  that  a 
consequence  of  an  air  transport  system  essen- 
tially reliant  on  maricet  forces  would  be  a 
tendency  toward  a  more  concentrated  in- 
dustry— that  Is  one  with  fewer  carriers  and 
a  greater  risk  of  anticompetitive  behavior. 
Analysis  Indicates  that  this  Is  not  a  proper 
assessment  of  the  characteristics  of  the  air 
transport  industry.  However,  it  has  yet  to  be 
proven  that  this  would  be  an  impossible 
evolution. 

We  have  alluded  previously  to  the  risk 
that  one  or  more  carriers — new  entrants  as 
well  as  existing  carriers — could  face  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  an  inability  to  com- 
pete successfully,  financial  failure.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  existing  carriers  would  be 
able  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  a  new  com- 
petitive environment,  assuming  a  gradual 
transition  toward  that  environment.  How- 
ever, the  potential  Impact  of  a  new  entrant 
which  could  operate  with  greater  efficiency 
at  lower  costs  raises  the  possibility  of  the 
failure  of  an  Incumbent  carrier. 

If  such  a  result  should  occur,  we  think  It 
probable  that  replacement  services  would  fill 
the  gap  for  the  traveling  public.  It  appears 
unlikely  that  a  disruption  of  service  follow- 
ing a  carrier  bankruptcy  would  be  more  than 
temporary. 


The  heavily-traveled  routes  in  the  UJS. 
are  already  served  by  two  or  more  carriers. 
The  high  cost  of  aircraft  suggests  .that  the 
aircraft  of  a  bankrupt  carrier  would  not  be 
withdrawn  from  service  for  very  long  In 
any  market  where  there  la  substantial  unmet 
demand  for  service.  The  high  mobility  of 
aircraft  means  that  it  Is  probable  that  lost 
services  In  most  markets  would  be  restored 
by  other  carriers.  Indeed,  changes  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  that  the  Board  is  propos- 
ing would  enable  us  to  authorize  expedi- 
tiously replacement  service  if  that  shoiUd 
prove  necessary  in  the  wake  of  bankruptcy. 
In  other  cases,  an  unregulated  coounuter  car- 
rier could  fill  the  gap. 

But  those  of  us  whp  tl^lnk  seriously  about 
these  Issues  of  regulatory  change  must  con- 
sider such  a  situation,  and  the  hardship  it 
would  cause  for  some  employees,  investors, 
creditors,  and  suppliers  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bly temi>orary  Inconvenience  for  oommvmities 
and  the  traveling  public. 

There  are  also  possible  repercussions  in 
the  capital  markets  and  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing community  that  could  extend  beyond 
the  falling  carrier,  because  otber  alrllnee  may 
find  capital  more  difficult  or  more  oostly  to 
raise  and  long-term  conunltments  to  acquire 
new  eqiilpment  could  become  uncertain. 
Similarly,  we  recognize  that  airport  develop- 
ment revenue  and  financing  oould  be  ad- 
\«snt\j  affected. 

We  believe,  that  In  the  long  term  these 
problems  shoxild  become  stabaised  and, 
with  the  prospect  of  expanded  demand  for 
atr  travel  in  a  less  regulated  environment, 
capital  and  equipment  needs  should  con- 
comitantly grow  and  be  satlsfled. 

There  te  also  a  legitimate  concern  for  the 
service  provided  to  and  from  the  smaller 
communities  in  America.  We  support  the 
public  financing  of  air  transportation  to 
small  communities,  tinder  a  responsible  pro- 
gram which  will  substantially  protect  these 
communities  against  loss  of  service  result- 
ing from  a  different  regulatory  environment. 

Another  possibility  is  a  reduction  In  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  air  service  re- 
ceivec  by  various  classes  of  the  traveling 
public.  As  market  determinations  replac^g 
regulatoi-y  decisions  i-^ardlng  fares  and  .serv- 
ice levels,  some  classes  of  air  traveler  oould  re- 
ceive less  service  or  pay  higher  prices  than 
they  now  pay,  even  though,  on  balance,  we 
think,  more  travelers  will  probably  pay  lower 
fsurea. 

Specifically,  air  travelers  might  find  seme 
reduction  in  convenience.  A  reduction  In  the 
frequency  of  flights  in  certain  markets  and 
the  disappearance  of  last-minute  seat  avail- 
ability on  some  fiights  may  occur  as  the  sys- 
tem shifts  toward  higher  load  factors.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  convenience  of  nonstop  or 
single-plane  service  in  certain  clty-patr  mar- 
kets could  find  that  thte  level  of  convenience 
has  diminished  because  a  majority  of  air 
travelers  have  opted  for  lower  prices  with  the 
associated  Inconvenience  of  more  frequent 
transfers.  We  may  expect  that  those  who 
object  to  such  a  decline  in  service  conveni- 
ence will  make  their  displeasure  known  to 
yoxi  and  to  us. 

As  we  have  suggested  above,  the  road  by 
which  we  hope  to  reach  the  benefits  of  a 
more  competitive  system  may  well  prove  to 
have  some  bumps.  The  only  sensible  course 
is  to  discuss  these  frankly.  You  must  decide 
whether  the  eventual  destination  Jvietifies 
the  Journey,  and  we,  together,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  absorb  those  bumps.  By  proceeding 
under  the  Board's  program,  we  would  hope 
to  avoid  many  of  the  bumps  and  to  minimize 
the  pain  of  those  we  can't  avoid. 

THE   PROCESS   OF  CHANGE 

The  ba&lc  question  of  what  direction  regu- 
lation should  take  has  been  addressed.  The 
Board  believes  that  the  proper  direction  is 
to  essential  reliance  on  market  forces.  What 
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Should  t>«  the  process  of  change?  The  Boeu-d 
beUeres  tbat  tbere  are  iwo  basic  altema- 
tlTM: 

1.  OwwHial  or  pbSMd  loosening  of  entry, 
exiruid  prl  Be  controls;  an  1 

2.  Abrupl     eUmloation    of    such    controls 
l>erlod  of  notlde,  such  as  three  or 
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gradual   and  con* 


controlled,  monl- 
arupt  change,  even 

has  potential  pit- 


has  proposed  too 

time. 

ent  domestic  air 
bloped  over  nearly 
^derally  prescribed 

He.  It  Is  only  nat- 
management  and 


srescrlbed  regula- 

has  muted  com- 
^ustry;  entry  con- 

hlgber-cost  car- 

ipetltors.  As  en- 
elazed,  this  meas- 

Inished.  Existing 


after  some 

five  years,  jln  our  view, 
trolled  moi|ement  toward^  a  competitive  en- 
vironment Is  the  preferable  course.  This  view 
is  founded  W  the  belief  that  the  Interests 
which  ml^t  be  adversely  affected  can  make 
better  adjustments,  and  ^he  risk  of  Injury 
can  be  minimized,  imder 
tored  regime  than  under 
with  substantial  notice. 

Even  a  gradual  prograi 
falls.  It  is  possible  that  llf  the  program  is 
misconceived  It  will  be  Ineffective  In  achiev- 
ing the  Intended  results  or  it  could  produce 
unforeseen  perversities.  But  in  our  Judg- 
ment, the  Admlnlstratloi 
much  change  In  too  short 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pn 
transport  system  has  de> 
four  decades  under  a  Vi 
utUlty-type  r^iUatory  re 
ural  that  airlines,  their 
labor  groups,  aircraft  nMinufacturMs  and 
suppliers,  investors  and  leiders,  airport  oper- 
ators, towns  and  cities  and  other  elements 
of  the  aviation  community  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  a  way  of  life  iinder  that  regula- 
tory environment.  Plnanclbl  and  other  com- 
mitments and  patterns  of  [conduct  exist  and 
grew  up  in  substantial  reliance  on  the  way 
things  were  and  were  expected  to  continue  to 
be  under  the  legislatively! 
tory  framework. 

The  system  of  regulatlo^ 
petition  in  the  airline  li 
trols  have  partially  shell 
rlers  ftom  more  efficient 
try  and  price  controls  are 
ure  of  pr6tectlon  wUl  be 
carriers  have  made  comniltments  over  the 
years  to  their  employees,  t<>  the  communities 
and  airports  they  serve,  to  their  suppllets  and 
to  their  creditors  premised  pn  the  expectation 
that  protective  regulatlod  woxild  continue. 
Changing  the  rules  of  the  iall  game,  however 
gradxially,  as  is  now  propped,  will  give  ad- 
vantages to  those  that  have  made  no  such 
prior  commitments.  We  particularly  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  existing  carriers  have 
functioned  under  the  presint  protective  reg- 
tilatory  system  with  subady.  Here,  a  con- 
trolled and  monlt(M«d  appioach  seems  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  fair  opiortunlty  for  suc- 
cessful adjtistment  to  a  nSw  regime. 

The  Board  does  not  bellive  it  Is  equitable, 
if  Congress  determines  tbit  the  direction  of 
air  transport  regulation  ^ould  be  funda- 
mentally altered  In  the 
reliance  on  market  forces, 
to  be  precipitous. 

Maintenance  of  some  re 
over  the  transition  to  an  al 
basically  reliant  on  natursll  market  forces  la 
an  underlying  theme  in  tJie  Board's  recom- 
mended program.  We  certi  inly  do  not  claim 
that  our  program  cannot  )e  improved  upon 
or  guarantee  that  It  will  la  fact  accomplish 
the  kind  of  deliberate  but  determined  move- 
ment we  contemplate.  It  re  presents,  however, 
our  best  present  judgment 

We  have  considered  th<  aiguraeuts  some 
have  advanced  fc*  a  mor«  abrupt  change — 
arguments  which  have  as  tl  leir  premise  some- 
thing like  the  llne.=  fmm  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth:  "If  it  were  done  ....  then  'twere 
well  If  It  were  done  qulckl,.'  We  caimot  say 
that  there  Is  no  merit  in  th  ose  arguments. 

However,  the  Board  is  n>t  persuaded  that 
the  advocates  of  this  approach  are  correct 
and  we  think  that  we  most  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  regilatory  change  as 
significant  as  we  propo8(  will  affect  real 
people,  real  Jobs,  real  flnai^ial  commitments 
and  real  air  service. 


fectlon  of  primary 
for  such  a  change 

julatory  guidance 
'  transport  regime 


THE   PROPOSED    "AVIATIOK   ACT   OP    IBTS" 

Thus  far,  you  may  be  thinking,  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  the  Board's  {4>proach  to 
regulatoray  reform  from  that  of  the  Admin- 
istration's prc^osed  Aviation  Act  of  1975. 
Both  call  for  a  redirection  of  public  policy 
toward  reliance  essentially  on  competitive 
market  forces  rather  than  goveriunental 
decisions.  Neither  the  Board  nor  the  Admin- 
istration advocate  a  program  for  the  totai 
elimination  of  regulatory  powers,  either 
at  once  or  on  a  day  certain  in  the  future. 

But  there  the  similarity  of  approach  ceases 
and  the  differences  begin.  The  Administration 
approach  Is  premised  on  the  notion  that 
transition  toward  a  freer  system  can  only  be 
achieved  If  Congress  spells  out  in  the  statute, 
and  sets  dates  for,  the  precise  substantive 
and  procedural  steps  along  the  road,  and 
removes  or  hedges  any  Board  supervision  or 
discretion  over  critical  areas  of  decision. 
Furthermore,  although  "regulatory  lag"  is 
one  of  the  major  complaints  against  the 
Board  today,  the  Administration  bill  ensmes 
that  in  certain  areas  the  Board's  action  will 
be  even  slower  than  it  Is  today. 

The  Board  has  submitted  a  detailed  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  critique  of  the 
Administration's  proposed  bill.  Some  pro- 
visions we  support,  most  notably  the  change 
In  the  statutory  declaration  of  policy,  which 
seta  the  overall  direction  regulation  will  take. 
Others  we  oppose  as  umnecessary,  mis- 
directed, or  potentially  harmful  In  their 
consequences. 

In  our  testimony  we  will  not  discuss  each 
provision  of  the  Admli^stratlon  bill.  A  few 
examples,  however.  Illustrate  the  thrust  of 
some  of  its  provisions.  For  example,  the 
Aviation  Act  of  1976  sets  precise  deadlines 
within  which  the  Board  must  first  set  for 
hearing  and  then  act  on  every  route  applica- 
tion filed,  regardless  of  their  number  or  the 
scope  of  authority  they  seek.  If  the  Board 
falls  to  act  within  the  prescribed  time,  the 
Board  must  issue  the  certificate.  That  will 
be  done  without  regard  to  whether  the 
application  seeks  authority  in  a  single 
moderate-sized  market  or  in  the  one  htuidred 
largest  markets  in  the  country,  and  regard- 
leas  of  how  many  competing  applications 
have  been  filed.  Presumably  they  would  all 
have  to  be  granted  together. 

The  Board  supports  procedural  reform, 
Including  establishing  deadlines  through 
riUemaklng  procedures  In  which  all  in- 
terested parties  could  participate. 

Indeed,  the  Board  has  Just  recently  set  a 
deadline  of  120  days  tat  Board  action  on  pe- 
titions for  rulemaking.  Through  such  a 
framework,  the  Board  could  achieve  sufficient 
flexibility  to  dispatch  properly  its  regulatory 
duties  la  difficult  cases  and  during  crises, 
while  at  the  same  time  remove  much  of 
the  currently  existing  uncertainties.  How- 
ever, the  Board  finds  statutory  deadlines  too 
inflexible  to  permit  sound  allocation  of  lim- 
ited regulatory  resources  and  opposes  the 
specific  provision  of  the  Administration's  bill 
because  it  is  fraught  with  latent,  unpre- 
dictable consequences  for  the  air  transport 
system  during  a  difficult  transition  time. 

The  Administration  bill  also  forbids  the 
Board  to  Impose  operating  restrictions  In 
new  certificates  or  amendments  to  existing 
certificates.  Operating  restrictions  are  com- 
prehensively defined  to  cover  any  provision 
in  a  certificate  which  precludes  a  carrier  from 
operating  unrestricted  nonstop  service  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  a  route  segment,  or 
which  imposes  any  limitation  on  service  be- 
tween points  on  different  segments  other 
than  the  requirement  to  stop  at  a  segment 
Junction  point.  The  Administration  bill  fur- 
ther requires  the  elimination  by  January  1, 
1981,  of  all  existing  restrictions.  Including 
the  requirements  to  stop  at  existing  segment 
Junction  points,  so  that  thereafter  each 
carrier  will  have  unrestricted  nonstop  au- 


thority between  any  two  domestic  points  on 
Its  system  on  January  1,  1975. 

This  provision,  we  believe,  could  have  per- 
verse effects — some  now,  some  in  1981  or  ear- 
lier— ^whicb  appear  not  to  have  been  antici- 
pated and  certainly  have  not  been  discussed 
In  the  materials  to  which  we  have  had 
access. 

Thus,  effective  upon  eiuuitment  of  the  bill, 
the  Board  coiUd  not  extend  a  carrier's  route 
to  a  new  point  unless  it  was  prepared  to  give 
the  carrier  at  least  one-stop  authority  be- 
tween the  new  point  and  every  point  on  its 
existing  system.  An  obviously  unintended  re- 
sult is  that,  under  this  provision,  it  would, 
fOT  example,  have  been  far  mwe  difflciilt  for 
the  Board  several  years  ago  to  give  Ozai'k 
Airlines  its  relatively  noncontroverslal  route 
extension  from  Peoria  to  Washington  and 
New  York,  benefiting  thousands  of  down- 
state  Illinois  travelers,  since  the  Board  would 
not  have  been  able  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
proceeding  by  excluding  In  advance  the  ex- 
tremely controversial  Issues  of  additional 
one-stop  authority  In  the  New  York-Chicago, 
New  York-St.  Louis,  and  New  York-Dallas 
markets.  Similar  relatively  noncontroverslal 
route  changes,  often  of  great  benefit  to  the 
public,  would  be  much  more  difficult  dur- 
ing the  transition  period.  Indeed,  any  appli- 
cation to  extend  a  carrier's  route  to  a  sig- 
nificant off-route  point  woiild  automatically 
Involve  one-stop  issues  In  a  large  number 
of  other  major  markets.  Any  competing  ap- 
plication by  another  carrier  to  Bene  any 
of  these  other  markets  might  well  have  to  be 
heard  simultaneoiisly,  and  that  could  draw 
into  the  hearing  even  more  markets.  Thus, 
every  hearing  would  tend  to  expand  and 
involve  the  entire  domestic  route  network. 

Pretrial  restrictions,  the  Board's  major  tool 
in  keeping  Its  route  ca.ses  within  manage- 
able bounds,  woiild  be  gone.  This  provision, 
coupled  with  the  route-award  procedural 
deadline  and  automatic-grant  provision  of 
section  5,  could  conceivably  result  In  total 
deregulation  of  entry  within  a  year  or  two. 

The  companion  provision  of  the  Admin- 
istration bill  for  removing  all  existing  re- 
strictions would,  effective  January  1,  1981, 
substantially  eliminate  any  remaining  route 
regulation.  For  Instance,  the  number  of  au- 
thorized competing  carriers  in  the  New 
York -Los  Angeles  market  could  precipitously 
and  automatically  Increase  from  three  to 
nine,  that  \a,  every  domestic  trunkline  car- 
rier plus  Pan  American,  but  not  Continental 
and  Western,  which  do  not  serve  New  York. 
This  result  seems  arbitrary.  New  York-Chi- 
cago carriers  would  Increase  from  three  to 
fourteen.  National  Airlines  v/ould  automati- 
cally become  an  authorized  New  York-At- 
lanta nonstop  carrier,  even  though  its  pres- 
ent "authority"  Is  solely  to  fly  by  way  of 
Miami  and  San  Francisco.  It  could  either 
exercise  its  newly  acquired  direct  New  York- 
Atlanta  authority,  or  under  the  Administra- 
tion bill,  could  sell  that  authority  to  another 
carrier.  Similar  results  could  obtain  in  hun- 
dreds of  markets.  In  some  modest-sized  mar- 
kets which  can  sustain  service  by  only  one 
or  two  carriers,  a  half-dozen  or  more  could 
automatically  be  authorized.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  monopoly  city-pair  markets  where 
no  other  carrier  currently  serves  both  cities — 
and  there  are  a  good  number  of  thase — no 
competition  would  be  created. 

The  Board  favors  the  removal  of  operat- 
ing restrictions  which  are  xmneeded  or  ob- 
solete, or  where  removal  would  fulfill  an 
unmet  public  need.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
have  adopted  special  expedited  procedures. 
We  cannot  support  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal because  of  Its  potentially  perverse  ef- 
fects during  the  transition  period  and  Its 
abrupt  abolition  of  virtually  all  control  on 
operating  authority  on  January  1,  1981,  with 
.some  apparently  arbitrary  exceptions — a  date 
on  which  we  have  no  basis  to  be  certain  that 
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the  system  will  be  prepared  for  such  a  sweep- 
mg  change. 

In  the  rate  area,  the  Board  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  requirtng  a  carrier  to  charge 
a  passenger  more  than  Its  "direct  costs."  "Di- 
rect costs."  however,  exclude  not  only  de- 
preciation, interestp^Qapltal  costs,  route  de- 
velopment coets,  general  and  administrative 
costs,  and  overhead  in  general,  but  aJso  ex- 
clude any  part  of  the  costs  on  operating  the 
airplane  If  It  would  have  flown  without  that 
passenger. 

"Direct  costs"  would  apparently  include 
only  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  making  the 
passenger's  reservation,  writing  and  collect- 
ing his  ticket,  handling  his  baggage  in  the 
terminal,  and  feeding  him.  For  a  standby 
passenger  with  carry-on  luggage  on  a  no- 
meals  flight,  "direct  costs"  would  be  es- 
sentially zero.  The  Administration^  prc^K)8al 
leaves  us  uncertain  as  to  vhsX  Is  intended 
with  req>ect  to  minimum  rates,  since  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  Instance  In  which  a  car- 
rier has  sought  to  charge  less  than  "direct 
costs"  as  defined  In  the  bill,  except  In  the 
case  of  free  transportation. 

Regarding  maximum  rates,  the  Board 
could  not  suspend  any  tariff  increasing  fares 
ten  percent  above  the  level  prevailing  a  year 
earlier.  This  might  be  reasonable  enough  In 
time  of  inflation  when  carriers'  unit  costs 
were  Increasing  by  ten  percent  a  year.  But  In 
a  time  of  stable  or  even  slowly  rising  unit 
costs — and  absent  the  threat  of  competitive 
entry — ^thls  provision  coiild  result  In  fare 
levels  out  of  line  with  reasonable  costs. 

Finally,  although  the  Administration  bill 
proposes  rigid  deadlines  in  some  areas,  in 
others  it  could  slow  down  the  Board's  func- 
tioning. For  Instance.  It  would  empower  the 
Attorney  General  or  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  require  the  Board  to  hold  a  full  hear- 
ing before  approving  any  Intercarrler  agree- 
ment, however  Itmocuous  it  might  be,  with- 
out giving  any  reason.  In  the  areas  of  mer- 
gers, the  bill  would  enable  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  secure  a  trail  de  novo  In  the  District 
Court  after  the  Board  has  completed  its 
hearing  and  decision  on  a  pn^poeed  merger. 
This  provision  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
effectively  preclude  virtually  any  merger  op- 
posed by  the  Attorney  General,  regardless  of 
its  merits. 

The  Administration's  bill,  in  summary,  al- 
though its  objective  is  similar  to  the  Board's 
contains  many  provisions  that  are  insuffi- 
ciently thought  out,  and  coiuld  have.  It  seems 
to  us.  Incalculable  and  unintended  effects  on 
the  carriers  and  the  air  transport  system. 
Moreover,  contrary  to  Its  stated  purpose  to 
promote  new  entry.  It  has  provisions  which 
may  actually  Impede  new  entry. 

By  removing  virtually  all  Governmental 
powers  to  monitor,  supervise,  and  oversee  the 
air  transport  system  during  transition,  they 
fail  to  provide  any  safeguarding  mechanism 
to  protect  the  consumer  or  the  air  transport 
system  from  unanticipated  and  possibly  ser- 
ious adverse  consequences.  This  is  the  bill's 
most  serious  and  dangerous  drawback. 

THE     board's     reform     PROGRAM 

The  Board  proposes  a  program  of  regu- 
latory reform  In  which  it  would  be  given  a 
new  policy  directive  by  the  Congress,  a  num- 
ber of  new  standards  to  apply,  a  variety  of 
new  tools  vrtth  which  to  accomplish  the 
changes  In  regulatory  policy  which  Congress 
wants  accomplished,  and  flexibility  to  phase 
in  change.  Within  the  scope  of  the  new 
statutory  mandate,  and  with  appropriate 
Congressional  guidance  for  orderly  transi- 
tion, we  would  monitor  the  transition  to 
a  more  market-based  regime,  and  take  pro- 
tective action  where  needed  to  prevent  unac- 
ceptable disruptions  in  the  system.  We  ask 
Congress  to  take  out  "f  the  existing  Act 
come  of  its  existing  rigidities  and  arbitrary 
features,  not  to  bring  new  ones  in,  as  the 
Administration's  blU  would. 


Time  does  not  permit  me  In  my  testi- 
mony to  discuss  all  the  features  of  our  re- 
form program.  At  this  time  I  want  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  Its  principal  thrusts. 

In  the  materials  submitted  to  you  today 
the  elements  of  the  Board's  program  are  set 
forth  in  some  detail.  These  will,  we  hope, 
receive  scrutiny  and  discussion  as  you  con- 
sider the  basic  issues  of  the  direction  of 
regulatory  policy.  As  you  decide  these  issueo, 
the  Board  is  prepared  to  work'  with  this 
Committee  in  the  development  of  Bpeclfic 
legislative  language. 

One  further  caveat  Is  essentia^  The  Board 
has  pending  before  It  a  number  of  extreme- 
ly important  proceedings.  We  are,  as  you 
know,  a  regulatory  agency  required  to  de- 
cide specific  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence produced  for  the  record  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. The  pendency  of  these  matters 
does  not  relieve  the  Board  of  its  responsibil- 
ity to  0&&  the  Congress  its  best  Judgment 
on  the  future  of  aviation  regulatory  policy. 
I  can  assiu-e  this  Committee  that  all  cases 
brought  before  the  Board  will  be  decided  on 
the  basts  of  the  record  and  in  ll^t  of  our 
understanding  of  the  existing  statutory 
mandate. 

The  Board's  recommendations  cover  the 
broad  range  of  Its  regulatory  responsibilities. 
The  first  major  portion  of  our  program  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  scope  of  regulation  by 
increasing  the  number  of  unregulated  zones 
of  activity  In  specialized  areas  of  air  trans- 
portation. Specifically,  the  Board  supports 
legislation  which  would  essentially  remove 
existing  economic  regulation  of  charter 
transportation  and  domestic  air  freight.  We 
also  support  aimendments  which  would  ex- 
pand the  zone  of  unregulated  air-taxi  and 
commuter  operations. 

These  zones — charters,  freight  and  air-taxi 
and  commuter  operations — are  specialist 
areas  where  free  competition  should  bene- 
fit all  concerned  and  where  Board  regulation 
serves  only  limited  purposes  even  at  present. 

Open  entry  Into  these  fields  could — as  it 
has  done  In  the  past — provide  a  training 
groimd  for  companies  that  aspire  to  trunkline 
or  local  service  status.  In  all  these  areas,  the 
Board  proposes  to  retain  its  powers  regarding 
unfair  practices  and  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. 

In  addition,  we  propose  that  the  Board's 
mandatory  Jurisdiction  over  mergers,  consoli- 
dations, acquisitions  of  control,  and  the  like, 
be  modified  In  those  areas  In  which  entry 
regulation  has  been  removed  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate routine  and  unnecessary  procedures  and 
replace  them  with  discretionary  Jiulsdic- 
tlonal  powers. 

The  second  major  element  of  the  Board's 
program  contemplates  that  regulation  of  the 
trunkline  and  local  service  sectors  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  the  promotion  of 
competition  and  carrier  efficiency.  This  part 
of  our  plan  calls  for  substantially  increased 
price  flexibility  and  greater  opportiuUty  for 
competition,  particularly  by  encouraging  new 
entry  into  the  various  levels  of  the  Industry. 

Of  crucial  importance  to  these  goals  is  a 
revision  of  the  statutory  declaration  of  policy 
currently  set  forth  In  Section  102  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act.  We  view  as  essential,  an 
amendment  of  the  poUcy  statement  which 
would  unambiguously  favor  competition  and 
new  entry  and,  at  the  same  time,  explicitly 
relieve  the  Board  from  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  "security  of  route"  which  Is  a 
major  underpinning  of  the  current  statutory 
concept  of  air  transportation  regulation. 

We  also  propose  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Board  to 
adopt  regulations  providing  for  expansion  of 
existing  route  systems.  Including  the  removal 
of  existing  certlflcate  restrictions  and  the 
limited  creation  of  new  route  sjrstems,  by 
carriers  demonstrating  fitness,  through  pro- 
cediures  which  are  less  cumbersome  than 
those    presently    required.    We    reconunend 


repeal  of  the  existing  statutory  restriction 
which  prohibits  a  single  carrier  from  holding 
certificates  lor  both  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental service.  This  is  a  key  element  of  the 
reform  program  because,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, potential  competition  In  the  scheduled 
fitid  Is  most  likely  to  come  from  existing 
supplemental  carriers,  rather  than  completely 
new  entrants.  Such  entry  would  not  be  auto- 
matic, but  the  legal  impediments  to  its  au- 
thorization should  be  removed. 

On  the  pricing  side  of  the  regulatory  equa- 
tion, we  reconmaend  that  Congress  amend  the 
rule  of  ratemaking  in  section  lOOa(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  indicate  clearly  a 
'tetatutory  preference  for  competitive  Inter- 
play. Coupled  with  this  we  have  suggested 
specific  amendments  to  the  Board's  suspen- 
sion and  investigation  powers  over  tarUTs. 

We  would  re  tarn  the  existing  tools  for 
dealing  with  problems  of  discrimination, 
preference  and  prejudice,  but  beyond  tliat, 
the  Board's  power  over  fare  filings  would  be 
limited  only  to  those  fares  which  are  higher 
than  a  Board-determmed  reasonable  max- 
imum, which  are  predatcMy  or  so  low  as  to 
cr^ple  adeqtiate  service.  However,  as  the 
effects  of  freer  entry  and  competitive  pres- 
sure are  felt  within  the  system,  the  carriers 
would  be  given  greater  flexibility  to  raise 
fares,  as  well  as  lower  them.  Our  proposal 
would  place  additional  limits  on  the  Board's 
powers  over  rates  charged  in  the  segment  of 
the  Industry — such  as  air  li^lght— In  which 
we  favor  removal  of  entry  and  exit  restric- 
tions. 

There  are  several  other  important  facets  to 
our  recommended  program.  Procedural  ex- 
pedition, changes  in  antitrust  inunuulty, 
subsidy  reform,  charter  liberalization,  and 
amendJDoents  to  the  sections  governing  the 
carriage  of  mall  are  all  proposed.  In  particu- 
lar, we  propose  an  amendment  which  would 
make  the  termination  of  service  a  decision 
dictated  by  the  marketplace  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  may  be  the  case  today,  subject 
only  to  a  permissible  period  of  delay  to  allow 
substitute  service  to  be  arranged,. 

In  many  cases  these  proposals  are  closely 
Interrelated,  For  Instance,  reorganization  of 
the  subsidy  program  must  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  authorization  of  air 
taxi  operators  to  vise  larger  aircraft,  since 
this  creates  the  possibility  of  direct  com- 
petition on  certain  subsidized  local  service 
routes.  Therefore,  the  Committee  should 
consider  otu-  proposed  reforms  as  an  in- 
tegrated package.  You  should  also  recognize 
that  our  evaluation  of  these  reforms  and 
others  which  you  have  or  will  have  before 
you  is  not  yet  complete. 

If  the  Congress  concludes  that  changes  to 
the  regulatory  system  should  be  made,  the 
Board  has  presented  what  it  believes  to  be 
a  workable  alternative  to  the  proposals  al- 
ready before  you.  We  offer  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  consideration  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  regulatory  reform  designed  to  max- 
imize carrier  efficiency  and  lower  the  cost  of 
air  transportation  to  the  consumer  by  plac- 
ing primary  emphasis  on  the  natural  fares 
of  the  marketplace  to  regulate  the  aviation 
industry  and  by  de-emphasizing  the  extent 
of  Government — rather  than  management — 
decision-making.  Unlike  the  A\'lation  Act  of 
1975,  otu-  program  would  preserve  in  the 
Board's  hands  some  es.sentlal  regulatory  tools 
and  proced\u%s  with  which  to  cc^ie  with  the 
hazards  of  the  transition  period.  This  is  nec- 
essary, we  believe,  to  protect  the  traveling 
and  shipping  public  to  asstu-e  the  mainte- 
nance of  vital  air  transportation  services. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Congress  will  have  to  decide  the  issues 
we  are  discussing  today.  The  Committee  sys- 
tem places  upon  this  Committee  the  re^>on- 
siblllty  in  the  Senate  for  the  primary  analysis 
and  the  initial  Judgments  as  you  attempt  to 
reconcile  conflicting  views. 

The  choices  are  difficult.  Whatever  Con- 
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greai  decides  brings  wltta 
certainties.  For  us  to 
unc^talntles  would  be 
and  we  have  tried  to 
rightly.  We  have  also 
with  our  best  Judgment 
tioa  of  the  regulatory  pol^y 
merclal    aviation.    In 
recipe,  which  has  as  Its 
Government  regvilatlon,  sl^ould 
but  definitely  altered  so 
ingredient  becomes  the 
place.    Our    view   of , public 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
should   be  gradual  and 
guards  diurlng  the  transition 
meat  of  this  change  will 
believe  it  can  be  done. 

The  specific  provisions 
posals  now  pending  befors 
for  further  deliberation  i 
decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Civil 
has  the  responsibility  of 
your  colleagues  In  thlnklhg 
difficult  Issues.  We  are  prepared 
the  Committee  to  further 
and  to  develop  the  specifics 
which  reflects  yo\u-  best 


It  risks  and  un- 
e  those  risks  and 
disservice  to  you 
them  forth- 
to  provide  you 
r^ardlng  the  dlreo- 
governing  com- 
the    current 
l^rlmary  ingredient 
be  gradually 
that  the  primary 
of  the  market- 
responsibilities 
process  of  change 
vide  seme  safe- 
The  manage- 
be  easv.  but  we 
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ISRAEL    INDEPENDEI^CE 
THE       JEWISH       H 
AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  t>resident,  today 
marks  th«  28th  anni  rersary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  cp  Israel  It  is  a 
special  day  which  all 
join  Israel  in  celebratiiig.  On  this  day 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  peoi  le  and  a  nation 
whose  struggle  for  peace  and  freedom  is 
one  very  much  our  own.  And  in  this 


Bicentennial  Year  it  is 


appropriate  that  we  honor  the  role  our 


Jewish  ancestors  played 
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also  especially 


in  the  develop- 


ment of  our  great  Natlo  i. 

No  nation  merits  our  continuing  sup- 
port more  than  Israel,  puring  her  first 
28  years,  the  State  of  Isilael  has  endured 
more  trials,  fought  more  battles,  and 
overcome  more  obstacle!  to  it.s  survival 
than  most  nations  exierience  in  200 
yeai-s  of  history. 

Yet,  in  many  respects,  Israel's  strug- 
gle for  liberty  goes  bad:  centuiies.  For 
the  dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland  is  as 
ancient  as  the  heritage  of  Israel  itself. 
And  that  vision  ha.s  teen  kept  alive 
throughout  the  ages  by  the  faith  of  all 
Jews,  and  in  their  cont  nuing  belief  in 
the  words  of  Israel's  proj  hets. 

That  spirit  triumphe(  28  years  ago. 
And  the  land  of  Israel —  i  land  of  immi- 
grants and  a  land  of  lope — became  a 
free  and  independent  na  ion  where  Jews 
in  exile  could  return  to  t  le  land  of  their 
fathers — to  be  in  Jerusa  em  once  again. 
For  Israel  is  a  haven— p  jrhaps  the  only 
one  there  is — for  a  people  who  have  given 
the  world  so  much  anc  have  been  its 
victims  all  too  often. 

And  since  that  hour  wJ  len  Israel's  first 
Prime  Minister — David  Ben-Gurion — 
proclaimed  a  new  f reedo  n  in  an  ancient 
land,  the  United  States  has  stood  side 
by  side  in  Israel's  quest  for  peace.  A 
peace  that  would  end  Ihe  suffering,  a 
peace  that  would  end  the  hatred,  and  a 
peace  that  would  last  fjrever. 

I  am  proud  of  our  spe(  ial  relationship 
with  Israel  and  her  people.  I  am  proud 
of  her  accomplishments.  For  these  28 
years  have  been  a  tim(    of  fulfillment 


and  a  time  of  realization,  and  a  time  of 
building. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  Americans 
to  understand  the  unique  burden  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

We  do  not  live  In  a  sea  of  threat  and 
hostility.  We  do  not  pass  each  day  in 
the  face  of  war.  And  we  do  not  lose  our 
sons  and  fathers  in  the  constant  defense 
of  our  homeland.  But  the  people  of  Israel 
do. 

Yet  Israel  is  like  the  United  States 
in  many  ways — we  share  much  in  com- 
mon. And  these  similarities  are  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  bonds  of  friendship,  and 
the  foundation  of  our  support  for  this 
beleagured  nation. 

Both  nations  won  bitter  fights  for  ui- 
dependence.  Both  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  moral  law.  Both  believe  in 
individual  as  well  as  national  liberty — 
and  both  will  fight  to  maintain  that 
Uberty.  For  the  values  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  social  justice  course 
through  the  history  and  life  of  Israel. 
And  whether  here,  or  in  Israel,  we  must 
stand  for  their  preservation  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  United  States  is  the  oldest  repub- 
lic, and  so  It  is  fitting  in  this  Bicenten- 
nial Year  that  we,  the  oldest  republic 
and  the  youngest  people,  pay  tribute  to 
Israel,  the  youngest  republic  and  the 
oldest  people,  and  reaffii-m  our  commit- 
ment to  her  today. 

Let  all  nations  know  that  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  is  continuing  and  real. 
Our  pledge  is  firm,  the  bond  will  not  be 
broken.  The  United  States  will  do  all  it 
can  to  provide  Israel  with  the  means  to 
defend  her  security  until  she  enjoys  a 
peace  which  she  has  sought  for  28  years. 

No  people  deserve  this  more  than  those 
we  honor  today. 

Two  himdred  years  ago,  just  as  28 
years  ago,  the  Jews  of  Europe  came  to  a 
new  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  a 
haven  from  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Even  before  our  Nation's  independence, 
Jews  could  be  found  in  the  new  world. 

The  first  organized  settlement  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  in  the  United  States  dates 
back  to  the  17th  century  when  several 
families  organized  the  first  Jewish  con- 
gi-egation  in  Newport,  R.I.  And  according 
to  historians,  it  is  claimed  that  the  earn- 
est recorded  date  of  a  European  Jew 
arriving  in  America  is  in  1648,  when  In 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  Issac 
Abraham — a  respected  man  of  com- 
merce— sold  one  of  his  vessels  in  Boston. 

The  ordinai-y  men  who  fought  for 
America's  independence,  and  at  times 
just  endured,  were  the  men  who  fought 
for  America's  freedom,  and  among  them 
were  Jewish  Americans. 

One  was  Issac  Solomon,  a  msmber  of 
the  Marblehead,  Mass.,  colonial  regiment 
that  fought  against  the  British  at  Bim- 
ker  Hill.  He  Ls  the  only  revolutionary 
soldier  who  signed  a  payroll  by  writing 
his  name  in  Hebrew  letters. 

To  this  day  their  monuments  endure. 
In  Boston,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment was  under  construction  in  1840,  the 
civic  leaders  of  Boston  could  build  no 
more  from  lack  of  fimds  and  community 
support.  Then  one  of  New  England's  most 
famous     citizens — Judah     Touro — came 


forward  and  lullied  the  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  complete  the  task. 

Others  soon  followed.  From  Russia  and 
Holland,  from  England  and  Ireland,  from 

every  European  nation,  the  Jewish  people 
joined  the  steady  tide  of  new  immigrants 
to  a  new  land.  They  came  to  Boston,  to 
New  York,  and  the  cities  and  towns  of 
America.  They  pioneered  their  way 
across  the  Nation.  And  as  they  reached 
the  shores  of  America,  they  soon  began 
to  leave  their  legacy  in  all  facets  of 
American  life. 

Wherever  we  look,  in  business  and  the 
labor  movement,  in  literature  and  the 
law,  in  medicine  and  public  service,  in 
defense  of  the  equality  of  all  Americans, 
at  every  level  of  our  Government,  we  find 
citizens  of  American  Jewish  heritage. 
Indeed  the  Jewish  experience  in  America 
serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  Americans 
and  people  everywhere  who  treasure 
man's  greatest  right— his  right  to  be  free. 

In  many  respects,  it  Is  far  too  diflBcult 
to  list  the  accomplishments  of  America's 
Jews.  Prom  a  heritage,  a  culture,  and  a 
religious  tradition  comes  a  spirit  which 
Is  fully  Integrated  into  the  values  of 
America  and  her  way  of  life.  And  that 
spirit  of  righteousness  and  equality  is 
the  pillar  of  our  Nation's  democratic 
heritage. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  as  across  the 
Nation,  let  us  honor  the  people  of  Israel 
on  their  independence  day.  Let  us  pay 
tribute  to  America's  Jewish  heritage.  Let 
our  two  nations  join  together  to  bring 
security  and  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 
For  Jewish  Americans  have  found  a  home 
in  a  grateful  nation.  Their  spirit  and 
detei-mination  to  pursue  a  life  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  America's  heritage 
serves  well  to  remind  us  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  immigrants. 


'MICHIGAN  DAY  "  IN  THE  NATION  S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning,  my  senior  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pnaip  Hart)  and  I  took 
part  in  a  ceremony  on  the  Capitol  steps 
to  launch  "Michigan  Day"  here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  throughout  this  day. 
There  are  a  number  of  programs  planned 
to  focus  on  the  many  important  his- 
torical and  cultural  contributions  made 
by  our  great  State  of  Michigan  to  our 
Nation. 

"Michigan  Day" — which  was  set  up  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Office  of  Bicen- 
tennial programs — will  be  marked  by  a 
number  of  appearances  by  outstanding 
Michigan  artists  performing  the  works 
of  native-son  composers.  Among  those 
performing  today  are:  The  Wayne  State 
University  Band;  Mountaineer  Magic  of 
Iron  Mountain  High  School :  the  Queen's 
Guard  Drill  Team  of  Central  Michigan 
University:  the  Menominee  High  School 
Swing  Choir;  The  Jills  of  Bloomfield 
Hills;  the  Detroit  Mormon  Choir;  tlie 
Okemos  High  School  Orchestra;  and  the 
Pernambuco  Quartet  of  Western  Michi- 
gan University. 

•'Michigan  Day"  is  a  happy  day  for  all 
Michiganders;  it  gives  us  an  excuse  to  do 
even  more  boasting  about  the  wonders 
ard  achievements  of  our  State. 
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A  little  later  in  this  month  we  will 
be  observing  "Michigan  Week."  May 
15-20,  back  In  our  State.  I  am  now  wear- 
ing one  of  this  year's  booster  buttons 
that  procdaimis  our  theme,  "Michigan — 
Pioneer  in  Progress." 

"Pioneer  in  Progress."  That  sums  up 
Michigan  pretty  well.  There  is  a  lot  we 
are  proud  of  about  our  State,  and  for 
a  great  mtmy  reasons. 

Many  people  who  think  of  Michigan, 
I  suppose,  think  first  of  cars.  And  foot- 
ball teams.  And  breakfast  cereal.  And 
the  Motown  soimd.  But  there  is  more, 
much  more. 

First,  there  is  her  scenic  beauty, 
nestled  among  the  Great  Lakes  and  car- 
peted with  rich  forests  and  rolling  farm- 
lands. With  11,037  Inland  lakes— Min- 
nesota claims  only  10,000 — and  with 
36,000  miles  of  rivers,  you  can  stand 
anywhere  in  Michigan  and  be  no  more 
Uian  6  miles  away  from  a  lake  or  stream. 
No  State  save  Alaska  has  a  longer  shore- 
line and  none  has  more  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

Then,  there  Is  Michigan's  strategic 
location,  so  crucial  to  the  development 
of  the  continent  that  It  was  bitterly 
fought  over  for  centuries.  Pour  flags — 
those  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States — have  flown  over  Michi- 
gan during  her  colorful  history. 

Today.  Michigan  Is  a  strategic  link  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  boasts  four 
international  seaports.  One  of  them,  at 
Detroit,  Is  actually  closer  by  sea  to  Lon- 
don than  Is  New  York  City.  At  Sault  Ste. 
Marie — ^which  incidentally  was  founded 
in  1688  and  Is  the  oldest  town  between 
the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies — the 
shipping  locks  handle  more  traffic  every 
year  than  does  the  Panama  Canal. 

Michigan's  size  also  makes  her  special. 
The  Upper  Peninsula  alone  is  bigger  than 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  combined;  Ironwood 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Port  Huron  In  "the 
thumb"  is  as  far  East  as  Greenville,  S.C.. 
or  Asheville,  N.C.;  Hancock,  also  in  the 
Upper  P«ilnsula,  Is  farther  North  than 
Montreal. 

In  Michigan  you  will  find  the  largest 
limestone  quarry,  the  largest  commercial 
copper  deposit,  and  the  largest  variety  of 
minerals  in  the  world. 

Prom  these  blessings  of  nature,  our 
State  has  developed  important  lumber- 
ing, fishing,  mining,  and  farming  indus- 
tries. Tliat  Senate  bean  soup  you  had 
for  lunch  is  made  from  Michigan  beans 
and  your  next  piece  of  cherry  pie  will 
probably  be  made  of  Michigan  cherries. 
We  grow  more  of  both  than  anybody  eke. 

One  thing  that  might  make  our  friends 
in  California  and  New  York  a  httle  nerv- 
ous— Michigan  now  is  the  third-leading 
wine-producing  State  in  the  country  and 
gi'owing  fast. 

And  we  build  cars,  millions  of  them 
every  year,  leading  the  world  in  auto- 
motive production. 

All  of  that  is  the  Michigan  that  people 
can  hear,  see,  touch,  and  taste. 

But  her  contributions  to  the  world  of 
ideas  are  more  Intangible.  Michigan  has 
drawn  her  citizens  from  all  over  the 
world — Germans  to  Frankenmuch,  Dutch 
to  Zeeland  and  Holland,  Finns  to  the 


Upper  Peninsula,  Poles  to  Hamtramck. 
Five  of  our  83  counties  are  named  for 
comities  In  Ir^and,  and  one  for  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spatai. 

Her  unlv^'sal  appeal  has  made  Michi- 
gan a  leader  In  education.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  was  the  first  State  imi- 
versity  established  by  vote  of  the  people 
through  their  constitution.  Michigan 
State  University  was  the  flrst  land-grant 
college.  Michigan  was  the  flrst  State  to 
guarantee  every  child  a  tax-paid  high 
school  education  and  the  flrst  to  provide 
for  public  libraries  in  its  constitution. 

This  is  part  of  what  makes  Michigan 
a  true  pioneer  In  progreas. 

But  the  secret  of  that  progress  lies  not 
in  our  State's  beauty,  or  in  her  wealth 
of  resources,  or  in  her  economic  and  In- 
teUectual  strength.  It  lies  In  Michigsm's 
people — Michiganders  like  those  who  are 
celebrating  here  today. 

People  are  Michigan's  most  important 
product. 

Out  of  our  great  ethnic  diversity  have 
sprung  outstanding  Industrial  and  labor 
leaders,  distinguished  scientists  and  edu- 
cators, great  athletes  and  artists,  astro- 
nauts and  artisans,  public  servants  in 
the  courts,  the  Congress  and  In  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States. 

Michigan's  Number  One  Citizen,  our 
friend.  President  Ford,  joined  in  the 
"Michigan  Day"  observance  by  sending  a 
message  to  the  many  who  were  gathered 
on  the  Capitol  steps.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  President  Ford's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  Hottse. 
Washington.  D.C.,  itay  5, 1976. 

We  now  mark  the  beginning  of  our  Tlilrd 
Century  as  an  Independent  Nation  as  well 
as  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  two  centuries  our  Nation  has 
grown,  changed  and  flourished.  A  diverse 
people,  drawn  from  aU  comers  of  the  earth, 
have  Joined  together  to  fulfiU  the  promise 
of  democracy. 

America's  bicentennial  Is  rich  In  history 
and  in  the  promise  and  potential  of  the 
years  that  He  sOiead.  It  Is  about  the  events 
of  our  past,  our  achievements,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  diversity,  our  freedoms,  our  form 
of  government  and  our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 
The  Bicentennial  offers  each  of  ua  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  o\ir  fellow  citizens  In 
honoring  the  past  and  preparing  for  the 
futtire  in  communities  across  the  Nation. 
Thus,  in  joining  together  as  races,  nationali- 
ties, and  Individuals,  we  also  retain  and 
strengthen  our  traditions,  backgroimd  and 
personal  freedom. 

I  am  most  happy  to  welcome  the  fellow 
Michiganders  who  are  gathering  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Salute  to  Michigan  prograr->.  Special  activ- 
ities such  as  "Michigan  Day"  are  helping  to 
make  our  great  national  celebration  a  memo- 
rable and  meaningful  one  for  aU. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Senator  Javits  and  I  issued  a  state- 
ment, as  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  Committee,  containing  our  views 
on  the  performance  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Omxutunity  Commission.  Our 
statement  reflected,  in  part,  an  update 
on  the  committee's  oversight  of  the 
CcHnmlssion  and,  in  part,  our  views  on 
the  recent  spate  of  news  media  coverage 
of  the  Commission's  operations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Nearly  1  year  ago. 
Senator  Javits  and  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  committee's  continuing 
oversight  of  the  Commission  and  about 
our  concern  about  the  need  for  effective 
equal  emplojrment  opportunity  enforce- 
ment by  all  responsible  Government 
agencies.  At  that  time,  we  indicated  that 
we  would  continue  our  efforts  to  work 
with  the  Commission  to  more  effectively 
Administer  its  mandate,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  cooperation  with  the  commit- 
tee would  improve  the  Government's 
overall  equal  employment  enforcement 
effort  as  well  as  increase  beneflts  to  those 
individuals  who  continue  to  suffer  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace. 

Dming  the  last  year,  this  cooperative 
effort  has,  I  believe,  been  beneficial.  The 
flow  of  Information  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  committee  has  been  con- 
structive, both  for  us  and  for  the  Com- 
mission. We  have  been  able  to  express 
our  concerns  about  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  to  the  top  management  per- 
sonnel of  the  agency,  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  kept  us  informed  of  improvements 
and  changes  that  have  been  made.  Last 
fall,  for  example,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  at  the  committee's  request, 
submitted  to  us  a  comprehensive  and 
detaUed  report  on  changes  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Commission  and  im- 
provements In  its  operations.  I  felt  this 
report  Indicated  a  good  direction.  And 
there  has  been  progress  during  the  last 
year,  both  in  the  increased  level  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  enforcement  and  a  higher 
rate  of  charge  resolutipn.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  pending  departure  of  the 
current  Chairman,  Mr.  Lowell  Perry  and 
other  top  management  personnel,  as  well 
as  the  recent  press  coverage  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities,  may  now  set  back 
some  of  this  progress. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Commission 
does  not  have  many  continuing  problems 
in  its  administration  and  operations,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  news  media  has 
either  distorted  the  facts  or  has  been  un- 
fair. We  are  all  aware  of  the  continuing 
intolerable  backlog  of  pending  charges 
at  the  Commission  and  the  relatively  low 
level  of  compliance  activity.  We  are  also 
aware  of  the  continuing  internal  prob- 
lems. But  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  problems  can  be  overcome,  they 
must  be  overcome.  Equal  employment 
opportunity  continues  to  be  an  issue  of 
high  national  priority,  and  the  Commis- 
sion must  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  effect 
this  Important  goal.  The  committee  will 
continue  its  cooperative  efforts  in  this 
regard,  and  we  look  toward  further  im- 
provement in  the  implementation  of  this 
important  law. 
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A  recent  aerlea  of  taAda,  editoriaU  and 
exteu&lve  oommmitary  t  i  the  news  media  lias 
once  again  drawn  pubJc  attention  to  th* 
Equal  Employment  Opp*  rtunlty  CoxnmlsBlon. 
These  have  raised  serious  questions  about 
that  agency^  ability 
tians  under  Title  vn  of 
of  1964.  As  the  Federal  a^ncy  to  which  Con- 
gress has  assigned  the  predominant  responsl- 
bUlty  for  Insuring  that]  all  American  work- 
ers— not  Just  minorities!  or  women — have  an 
equal  right  to  work  up  t^  their  fuU  potential. 
It  has  a  vital  role  In  prcsnotlng  this  nation's 
economic  growth  and  aopal  development. 

As  the  Chairman 
n-.ember  of  the  Senati 
Welfare  Committee,  wh 
^onsiblllty  over  the  Co: 
cerned  by  the  contln 
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reported  to  the  Senate 
cems  In  this  regard  a 
Commission  to  correct  l^  problems  and  get 
about  the  buslneas  of  enJTorclng  Its  mandate. 
We  also  noted  at  that  ^Ime  that  we  would 
continue  our  Investlgatlc^  and  monitoring  of 
the  agency,  and  would  tike  whatever  actions 
are  ^^-ithln  the  Committee's  authority  to  Im- 
prove the  Commission's  jerformance. 

We  regret  that  contln 
sight  appears  to  confl: 
conclusion  that  this  affl 
more  than  ten  year  his 
Impact  on  cjaployment 
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of  our  Institutions.  Fall  tire  to  establish  and 
follow  a  strong  leadershl*  role  at  the  Federal 
level  through  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  is 
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We  also  call  on  the  F 
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The  most  recent  public 
lems  besetting  the 
stem  from  information 
of  Internal  audits  Initiated 
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bodied  In  Title  VU  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
most  be  folly  attelned  has  prompted  us  to 
monitor  and  evAloate  the  Commission's  per- 
formance continuously  through  ongoing 
ovwalght  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
Our  actions  In  this  regard,  which  have  also 
Involved  extensive  staff  effort,  have  unfor- 
tunately continued  to  reinforce  otir  findings 
that  the  Commission  Is  still  plagued  by  In- 
ternal problems  which  signlflcantly  hazI^>er 
the  attainment  of  Title  Vll's  objectives. 

In  order  to  provide  the  conunlttee  with  a 
thorough  report  on  the  Commission's  opera- 
tions, we  requested  the  GAO,  shortly  after 
the  adopting  of  the  1972  amendments  to 
Title  VII,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Commission's  operations. 
This  GAO  investigation  has  been  In  progress 
since  that  time  and  has  been  an  Important 
part  of  the  Committee's  continuing  over- 
sight of  the  agency.  In  August  of  1074  ttte 
GAO  provided  a  preliminary  staff  report  of 
Its  findings  which  noted  a  number  of  prob- 
lems experienced  by  the  Commission  and 
offered  preliminary  corrective  suggestions. 
At  that  time  we  requested  the  GAO  to  con- 
tinue its  Investigation  and  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  an  ezx>anded  and  more  de- 
tailed report.  The  OAO  has  nearly  completed 
a  comprehensive  program  review  of  the  EEOC, 
and  we  have  requested  It  to  expedite  this 
report  and  submit  it  to  the  Committee  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  have  the 
most  current  and  aecxirate  information  about 
ttie  org«nlzation  and  management  of  the 
EEOC,  by  hearings  or  otherwise,  to  evaluate 
the  Commission's  effectiveness  in  bringing 
relief  to  Individuals  who  have  suffered  em- 
ployment discrimination  and  in  reforming 
systematic  discriminatory  practices  where 
they  are  found  to  occur.  We  are  examining, 
for  example,  the  allocation  of  the  resources 
to  the  Commission's  fleM  activities,  the  staff- 
ing and  performance  of  district  and  regional 
offices  and  litigation  centers,  the  utilization 
of  state  fair  employment  practice  agencies, 
and  the  systems  used  to  measure  the  quality 
of  investigations  In  the  entire  compliance 
effort.  We  Me  also  evaluating  the  Commis- 
sion's strategy  in  Investigating  systemic  dis- 
crimination to  determine  whether  Its  re- 
sources are  being  broiight  to  bear  where  they 
will  have  the  greatest  impact.  Further,  the 
Committee  is  analyzing  the  use  of  employ- 
ment statistics  required  of  employers,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  EEOCs  follow-up  of  con- 
ciliation agreements  and  consent  decrees, 
and  the  extent  of  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies  having  equal  employment 
responsibilities. 

Deficiencies  In  these  and  other  areas  have 
been  noted  In  prertous  reports  of  our  Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  Commission  has  failed  to  correct  the 
ma1<Mlty  of  these  problems,  and  continues  to 
fail  In  fully  and  effectively  implementing  Its 
■mandate. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the  EEOC 
also  continues  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  con- 
tinuity In  its  top  management.  This  problem 
may  well  l>e  a  substantial  underlying  cause 
of  many  of  Its  problems.  Since  Its  Inception, 
the  Commission  has  had  seven  chairmen  or 
acting  chairmen,  and  ten  executive  directors 
or  acting  execvitive  directors.  Although  policy 
responsibility  is  shared  among  the  five  com- 
ml^slouers.  administrative  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Chairman  who  has  the  power 
to  appoint  the  executive  director  and  other 
senior  officials  of  the  agency.  Therefore,  con- 
tinuity In  .<Umost  all  of  the  Commission's 
operations,  including  supervision  of  field 
compliance  activities,  has  been  sorely  lack- 
lag. 

This  leadersiiip  turnover  persists,  as  evl- 
deiiCed  by  the  recent  announcement  by 
Chairman  Lowell  Perry  that  he  is  reslgnlnp 
effective  May  15, 1976.  Because  these  frequent 
changes   In  leadership  and   p>olicy  direction 


complicate  and  frustrate  management  oon- 
trot.  and  cootrUmte  to  Xragmmtatlan.  we 
call  on  the  President  to  exercise  great  caie  In 
the  prompt  selection  of  a  new  Chairman  for 
the  agency.  The  candidate  must  be  both  com- 
mitted to  the  purposes  of  Title  VU  and  to 
staying  on  the  Job,  and  must  be  willing  to 
take  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  correct 
the  problems  besetting  the  Oonunlsslon.  The 
EKOC  cannot  afford  either  ineffective  leader- 
ship or  a  short-term  commitment.  We  will 
certainly  cooperate  with  the  President  in 
every  way  possible  to  achieve  this  aim. 

The  fallings  of  the  Commission  are  both 
disturbing  and  disheartening  to  us.  The  high 
expectations  •with  which  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
established  the  Commission  In  1964  have  not 
been  fvilfilled.  Such  empty  promises  underlie 
the  distrust  of  many  citizens  with  govern- 
ment. The  Ccmmifision'B  supporters  in  the 
Congress  cannot  countenance  such  a  dis- 
appointment. 

The  Commission's  continuing  failure  to 
Implement  Title  VII  may  well  prompt  the 
Congress  again  to  seek  legislative  solutions  to 
achieve  the  results  embodied  in  the  law.  We 
will  conUnue  our  efforts  In  this  area,  and  will 
keep  the  Senate  fully  informed  of  the  Com- 
mittee's actions  and  our  recommendations 
for  the  attainment  of  tl:e  goal  of  equal  em-  , 
ployment  opportunity. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  voiced  concern  that  the  "interna- 
tional penal  tribunal"  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle VI  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  citizens. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  Americans  will 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  ti-lal  by 
Jury,  or  that  they  will  be  forced  Into  a 
trial  in  some  foreign  court  .jsrhere  our 
constitutional  procedures  are  not  fol- 
lowed. 

If  we  actually  read  the  full  text  of 
article  VI,  we  will  see  that  it  poses  no 
threat  whatsoever  to  the  rights  guaran- 
teed American  citizens.  Article  VI  says; 

Persons  charged  with  Genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  in  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  trlbtmal  of  the  State 
in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  siich  International  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  have  ac- 
cepter! Its  jurisdiction. 

Since  no  such  tribunal  exists  at  pres- 
ent, those  accused  would  be  tried  in  an 
American  court.  Furthermore,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  convention  which  man- 
dates our  participation  in  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  if  one  should  ever  be  cre- 
ated. If  the  United  Nations  did  in  the 
future  adopt  a  treaty  providing  for  a 
tribunal,  then  the  President  would  have 
to  approve  it  and  submit  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  before  the  treaty  be- 
came effective. 

Mr.  President,  like  most  other  objec- 
tions to  the  Genocide  Convention,  this 
one  concerning  the  international  tri- 
bunal is  on  very  shaky  gi-ound  if  we  ex- 
amine the  actual  wording  of  the  Con- 
vention. There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  American  citizen  will 
be  deprived  of  his  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. What  the  Gteiiocide  Convention  docs 
in  fact  is  reaffirm  our  support  on  an 
international  scale  of  the  basic  human 
rights  gtiKranteed  in  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. 
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MRS.    HELEN    STRUBLE    MELDRUM, 

WYOMING'S    "MOTHER    OP    THE 

YEAR" 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  delight- 
ful lady  graced  my  oflBce  yesterday 
morning.  She  is  Mrs.  Helen  Struble 
Meldriun  of  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  she  is  Wyoming's 
"Mother  of  the  Year"  as  chosen  by  Amer- 
ican Mothers  Committee,  Inc.,  of  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Bicentennial  Con- 
ference. 

Since  my  own  mother  continues  to 
enjoy  good  health  and  happiness,  I  take 
great  delight  in  remembering  other 
mothers  as  well.  It  Is  especially  delightful 
to  pay  accolades  to  Mrs.  Helen  Struble 
Meldrura,  Wyomings  "Mother  of  the 
Year." 

EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  ON  THE 
FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Ap- 
ril 12  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  62 
to  22  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
109,  the  first  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution. The  recorded  vote  is  shown  on 
page  S5526  of  the  Cokgressional  Record 
for  that  date.  I  voted  yea,  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolution. 

As  I  intended  to  do  at  the  time  but 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  due  to  the 
pressui'e  of  time.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
explanation  of  my  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  conciirrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  establishes 
budgetary  targets  for  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority,  estimates  revenues, 
and  from  these  sets  forth  the  anticipated 
deficit  in  the  budget  and  the  resultant 
level  of  the  public  debt.  In  doing  so  it 
sets  a  ceiling,  or  cap,  on  spending  for  the 
year. 

My  vote  of  "yea"  on  this  budget  reso- 
lution was  a  vote  in  favor  of  establishing 
a  finite  cap  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
As  a  procedural  matter  it  was  the  lowest 
spending  ceiling  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  receive  a  majority  vote. 
Although  it  is  too  large  it  is  better  than 
no  ceiling  at  all.  Accordingly,  I  voted  for 
it. 

My  vote  of  "yea"  on  this  measure  does 
not  mean  that  I  approve  of  the  very 
large  projected  deficit.  I  disapprove  of  it. 
Neither  does  my  vote  mean  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  all  of  the  appropriations 
that  will  be  proposed  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
penditures set  forth  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution. My  vote  made  no  such  commit- 
ment, and  as  far  as  Tam  concerned  every 
appropriation  item  must  stand  on  its 
own  demonstrated  merit. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  congi-essional 
budget  procedure  holds  great  promise  for 
an  ultimate  retui-n  toMialamced  budgets. 
I  approve  of  the  procedures  in  the  new 
system  even  though  I  do  not  endorse  the 
large  projected  deficit.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  these  procedures,  as  they  are 
refined  and  tested  by  time,  will  turn  the 
tide  against  deficit  spending  and  put  the 
Government  back  on  a  pay  as  we  go  basis. 
This  must  be  done,  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake. 


B-1  BOMBER  ANALYSIS  BY  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  debate  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  t<xiay  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  that  program  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Research  Center  in 
Eugene,  Oreg.  This  organization  has  ex- 
amined the  B-1  bomber  in  considerable 
detail  and  has  produced  a  provocative 
article^K  was  written  by  Paul  Fitzgerald, 
John  A^ki^ff,  Roger  Walke,  and  John 
Woodm^K^KU^  an  introduction  by  G. 
William  Dtmihoffl 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  as- 
pects of  this  analysis,  it  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  national  debate  on  the 
wisdom  of  procuring  the  B-1  at  a  cost  of 
over  $21  billion. 

In  beeping  \\lth  the  concept  of  having 
all  sides  heard  in  this  debate,  should  the 
Air  Force  find  any  part  of  this  analysis 
not  consistent  with  their  position  and 
should  they  wish  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
buttal to  this  article,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  Air  Force  reply  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Research 
Center  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bomber  Obsolete  Tek  Years  Before  Its 
Time 
Over  the  past  twenty  years.  Defense  De- 
partment officials.  Congressmen,  and  corpo- 
rate lobbyists  have  all  played  their  part  in 
moving  the  B-1  bomber  off  the  drawing 
boards  and  into  the  stratosphere.  At  the 
heart  of  the  B-1  lobby  have  been  a  few 
powerful,  well-coimected  individuals.  These 
men  have  sat  on  the  boards  of  America's 
largest  corporations,  bankrolled  presidential 
candidates,  occupied  key  posts  in  govern- 
ment, and  after  hours  have  gathered  Inform- 
ally In  the  most  eUte  social  clubs. 

It  is  this  small  group  which  is  the  real 
show  behind  the  B-1  bomber.  They  are  cen- 
tered In  Rockwell  Ipternatlonal,  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  B-i,  Mellon  National  Bank, 
the  seat  of  what  may  be  America's  largest 
fortune,  and  Hewlett-Packard,  a  giant  elec- 
tronics corporation,  whose  multimillionaire 
cofounder  shepherded  the  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram through  the  Defense  Department. 

Obsolete  ten  years  before  it  was  built, 
the  Rockwell  International  B-1  Advanced 
Manned  Strategic  Bomber  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  Ji»' billion  over  the  next  thirty 
years.  This^cold  war  relic  is  being  kept  alive 
today  bjr  a  lethal  combination  of  powerful 
corporate  oligarchs  and  aging  Strategic  Air 
Command  generals. 

The  American  people  do  not  need  a  new 
jet  bomber  to  protect  them  or  to  make  their 
cities  safe  places  to  live.  But  because  giant 
multinational  corporations  Uke  Rockwell  In- 
ternational have  continued  to  guard  their 
lucrative  profit  opportunities  by  buUding  de- 
fense boondoggles,  the  taxpayers  sheU  out 
for  an  absurd  variety  of  new  superweapons. 

This  new  generation  of  death -delivering 
arms  will  cost  untold  billions  which  might 
have  been  spent  on  social  needs  in  this 
country;  education,  liouslng,  rebuilding  our 
cities,  or  quick  and  comfortable  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Instead,  a  distorted  collection  of  corporate- 
dictated  national  priorities  are  leading  Amer- 
ica to  the  brink  of  disaster.  Tliese  policies 
are  fueling  Inflation  and  causing  the  dete- 


rioration of  ova*  communities  at  home,  while 
overseas  they  are  buttressing  repressive  gov- 
ertunents  to  ensure  the  continued  flow  of 
profits  back  to  a  powerful  American  corpo- 
rate elite. 

Even  though  it  was  declared  obsolete  by 
defense  experts  over  a  decade  ago,  this  new 
Air  Force  Strategic  Bomber  won't  be  cheap. 
In  fact,  the  first  prototype  models  cost  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  Weapons  like  the 
B-1  are  built  in  part  to  support  "Aerospace 
Dinosaurs."  ten  or  twenty  top-heavy  corpo- 
rations which  depend  on  building  these 
weapons  for  their  continued  existence. 

Ea:h  year  Rockwell  International  ranks 
among  the  largest  defense  corporations  and 
in  1974  it  «-as  the  9tl  largest  suppUer  of 
miUtan-  hardware  to  the  U.S.  government. 

In  the  same  year,  largely  because  It  is 
developing  the  costly  B-1  for  the  Air  Force, 
EockweU  was  the  nation's  largest  military  re- 
search and  development  contractor.  Right 
behind  Rockwell  in  second  and  third  place 
were  General  Electric,  who  developed  the 
B-1  Jet  engines,  and  the  Boeing  Company, 
who  is  supplying  Its  electronic  gear.  The  B-1 
bomber  Is  big  business! 

For  ail  that  it  will  tost  them,  what  will 
the  taxpayers  get  for  their  money?  The  B-1 
is  supposed  to  replace  the  B-52  ststegic  bom- 
ber, a  somewhat  dubloxis  weapon  whose  only 
claim  to  fame  in  the  last  twenty  years  Is  that 
it  dropped  more  tons  of  bombs  on  Indochina 
than  were  dropped  during  the  entire  course 
of  World  War  II.  Notably,  de^lte  all  the 
pain  and  suffering  that  was  inflicted,  the 
B-52  had  no  decisive  effect  on  the  Viet- 
namese people's  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  B-1  Is  designed  as  a  strategic  bomber 
and  is  Intended  to  Join  the  "triad"  of  deter- 
rence with  America's  vast  arsenal  of  land- 
and  sea-based  missiles.  As  one  pundit 
phrased  it,  the  triad  (composed  of  bombers 
and  laud-  and  sea-based  mlssUes)  Is  "as 
mystically  enshrined  in  American  military 
tbeolc^y  as  the  Holy  Trinity." 

The  U.S.  military  has  1,710  land-  and  sea- 
based  miseUes  which  carry  7,274  separate 
nuclear  weapons.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  number  of  weapons  which  can  be 
carried  by  the  current  B-52  force.  If  the 
military  is  allowed  to  deploy  a  fleet  of  new 
B-ls,  it  will  expand  the  number  of  missiles 
to  7,666  and  the  niunber  of  warheads  to  a 
mind-boggling  13,130.  more  nuclear  weapons 
than  there  are  major  cities  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

WhUe  this  coxirse  of  action  may  seem  Irra- 
tiotial  to  most  Americans,  it  speUs  profit, 
huge  profits,  to  the  corporations.  They  are 
plunging  ahead.  Some  of  the  biggest  power- 
brokers  in  the  country  are  pushing  a  fleet 
of  244  titanium-plated  B-ls  through  Con- 
gress. 

THE   E-l    FIMDS    A    HOME   HJ    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Without  a  bomber  to  fly  much  of  the  #^x- 
citement  and  glamour  of  the  Strategic  )ftr 
Command  would  slip  away.  If  no  replace- 
ment is  buUt  for  the  B-53,  Strategic  Air 
Command  Officers  will  be  left  tending  missile 
silos  in  the  Dakotas.  It  certainly  won't  be 
the  prestigious  and  powerful  Air  Force  of 
the  past. 

The  Air  Force  Is  palnf  illy  aware  of  this 
and  they  have  been  hard  at  work  to  replace 
the  B-52.  "Once  the  bomber  admirals  are 
dead.  "  points  out  I.  P.  Stone,  "the  clamor  for 
a  new  bomber  will  die  out  too." 

For  the  time  being  the  "bomber  admirals" 
are  alive  and  kicking.  Mors  Importantly,  they 
have  friends  in  high  places.  The  Air  Force 
has  been  cooking  up  schemes  for  new  "fol- 
low-on" jet  bombers  since  before  the  last 
B-52  rolled  off  the  assembly  line  back  in 
1962. 

A  previi>vs  cand!.-!ate  to  replace  the  B-.52 
was  the  B-70,  buUt  by  North  American  Avi- 
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TJnder  the  new 
Advanced  Manned 
"our  most  urgent 

enlal   relations   be- 

Is  and  tbelr  new 

Nixon  Admlnlstm- 


ation  (tba  Sou;haru  ZakliXorala  miUtary- 
bound  coiporatkMi  wh  cb  merged  in  1M7 
with  Pittsburgh-based  4o<^^^ell-Stand&rd  to 
become  North  American 
of  these  q>»oe-age  molesters  were  built  be- 
cause defease  experts  aoacluded  that  they 
were  obsolete,  avea  i|i  the  sixties.  One 
crashed  and  the  other  lAade  its  last  flight  in 
1969  to  DajrtoQ,  Ohio,  Where  it  i^ow  rests  in 
^  ail  Air  FtN'ce  museiun. 

After  the  B-70  was  *opped  the  military 
and  the  corporations  developed  la  quick  sue- 
cession  a  flock  of  new  design  studies  for  yet 
aiioU^ier  manned  bombe^.  Plans  were  devel- 
oped Xor  a  Subfionic  Ldw  Altitude  Bomber 
iSX<AB),  followed  by  the  Extended  Range 
Strike  Aircraft  (EBSA) ,  iow  Altitude  Marined 
Peuetrator  (LAMP),  Adfanced  Manned  Pre- 
cision Strike  System  (4mpsS),  and  finally 
the  Advanced  Manned]  Strategic  Aircraft 
(AMSA).  I 

The  manned  bomber!  stayed  on  a  back 
burner  throughout  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  re-emerged  tfter  Hubert  Rnm- 
phrey'r  defeat  in  Noveniber  of  1968.  Tiuring 
the  short  lame  duck  perlbd  before  Nixon  took 
office,  McNamara's  suixessor  at  Defense, 
Clark  CllfTord,  a  wen-co|inected  Wall  Street 
lawyer  who  bad  made  a  inllllon  dollars  help- 
ing the  duPonts  pass  a  ipeclal  capital-gains 
law  through  Congress,  jiut  into  the  defense 
budget  »77J  million,  aUdwlng  AMSA  to  enter 
the  competitive  design^  phase.  When  the 
Nixon  Admlnihi-ratfon  'came  Into  power, 
Mel  Tin  LaJrd,  the  new  Efecretary  of  Defense, 
accelerated  the  Initial  rebuest  by  raising  the 
budget  to  $100.2  mmi< 
Nixon  Admlnlstrstlon  tl 
Strategic  Aircraft  becai 
requirement." 

While  the  more  coni 
tTveen  the  bomber  adi 
civilian  coUeagnes  In  thi 
tion  Is  perhaps  one  of  thfc  reasons  for  the  re^ 
appearance  of  the  manned  Ijomber  In  1969, 
the  key  reaaoin  was  th«  new  strategic  and 
conventional  military  doctrlnea  which  were 
developed  by  the  Nbton)  AdmlnlMraUon  to 
deal  with  the  post-Vletnfcm  world  situation. 
For  ft  variety  of  strateglt  reasons  the  Nixon 
Administration  wanted  d  new  heavy  bomber 
very  badly. 

A   SntATECT    TO    START    WOEU)   WAE   m 

Today  the  American  pe  >ple  find  themselves 
conXronted  with  a  group  of  leaders  who  are 
making  nuclear  war  a  m  Jtter  of  fundamen- 
tal poUcy.  On  July  2,  19  rs,  the  Washington 
Post  ran  a  headline  rsuUng:  -U&  'Flint 
Strike*  Called  Concelvabl  s."  The  story  under 
the  headline  documented  how  American  pol- 
icy-makers were  preparsd  to  use  nuclear 
v.-enpons  In  a  first  strike  attack: 

"Under  certain  clrcum  itanccs,  the  TTnltcd 
States  'conceivably'  would  fire  Its  nuclear 
missiles  at  the  Soviet  Union  before  being 
fired  upon,  Secretary  of  :  Jefense  .  .  .  Schles- 
inger  said  yesterday." 

In  an  era  of  proclalDied  "detente"  with 
the  communist  world,  wfiere  giant  corpora- 
tions are  eagerly  seeking  itrading  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a^d  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  our  gcvemment  has  em- 
barked on  a  perilous  ccurse,  deploying  an 
incredible  assortment  of  new  nuclear  super- 
weapons.  Within  three  y>ars  of  the  signing 
of  two  separate  Strategic  Arms  LimiUtion 
Agreements,  Americans  iiave  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  their  goveri  ment  is  construct- 
ing an  armory  of  ne  v  weapons  which 
threaten  the  very  existesce  of  our  planet. 

Tlie  strategic  bomber  like  the  aircraft 
carrier,  is  a  perfect  implement  for  an  ag- 
CTesslve  foreign  policy  I'i  te  the  new  Nixon- 
Kissinger  Doetdue.  Heniy  Kissinger  devel- 
oped the  Nixon  Doctrins  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  United  States  couldn't  win 
Uio  ground  war  in  Vletns  m.  It  was  designed 
to  allow  America  to  mail  itain  repressive  re- 
gimes around  the  w  orld,  1  ut  Instead  of  send- 
ins  ^"S.  troops,  the  bun  on  of  fighting  was 


placed  on  native  mercenaries  with  the  sup- 
port of  American  alrpower.  ^— 
The  Ford  Administration,  which  retains 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  architect  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  and  James  Schlestnger,  one  of  its 
mo6t  articxilate  spokesmen.  Is  committed  to 
ft  foreign  policy  based  on  the  principle  of 
propping  up  dictatorships  around  the  world 
which  are  friendly  to  American  business.  In 
the  years  ahead  this  will  lead  increasingly 
to  the  exercLse  of  American  military  strength 
In  opposition  to  movements  for  national 
liberation  and  economic  Justice  armmd  the 
world. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  used  by  American 
policy  makers.  It  will  mean  that  the  VS. 
will  find  It  continually  necessary  to  demon- 
strate "a  vL«lble  show  of  resolve"  in  order 
to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

When  the  veil  of  rhetoric  and  equivoca- 
tion Is  stripped  away  from  the  statements 
of  the  military  and  corporate  supporters  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  it  is  revealed  that  the  B-1 
will  be  iised  as  an  Instrument  of  ft  foreign 
policy  which  has  been  designed  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  American  multinational  corpo- 
rations. 

Having  failed  to  win  In  Vietnam  with  the 
"science"  of  counterlnsurgency  which  was 
developed  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, American  leaders  are  turning  Increas- 
ingly to  nuclear  sabre-rattling  today. 

At  least  twice  since  1960,  American  presi- 
dents have  put  the  B-^2  fleet  In  the  air  on 
full  ftlert,  threatening  t&e  Soviet  Union  wltb 
nuclear  destruction  If  they  refused  to  accede 
to  VS.  demands.  "The  most  dramatic  ex- 
ample" of  American  big-bomber  diplomacy, 
boasted  Readers  Digest,  "was  the  1982  mis- 
sile crisis.  For  30  days  and  nights,  the 
Strategic  Atr  Command  (SAC)  kept  ft  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  It^  B-52  force  crowded 
ftgalnst  the  UJ8.SJt.'8  air-defense  radars.  .  ." 
Recently  Kissinger  put  the  SAC  B-S2  force 
on  strategic  alert  ftgaln  during  the  1973  Mid- 
dle East  War,  and  when  he  was  criticized  for 
his  nuclear  brinkmanship,  promised  a  full 
explanation.  No  such  explanation  was  ever 
forthcoming  from  the  State  Department. 

However,  there  is  an  explanation.  ThLs 
aggressive  style  of  diplomacy  which  relies 
on  military  power  Is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  "graduated  application  of  force."  BOs- 
singer  first  wrote  about  force  and  the  role 
of  strategic  bombers  two  decades  ago,  long 
before  he  assumed  bis  role  as  the  modern 
Mettemlch  of  the  West: 

"A  doctrine  of  graduated  employment  of 
force  would  enable  us  to  escape  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  we  find  ourselves  paralyzed 
by  the  Implloatlons  of  our  own  weapons  tech- 
nology ...  If  the  military  position  of  an 
enemy  bec&me  untenable  and  If  he  were  of- 
fered choices  other  than  unconditional  sur- 
render, he  might  accept  local  withdrawals 
without  resorting  to  all-out-war.  If  SJi.C. 
.  .  .  retains  Its  retaliatory  capacity,  the 
other  side  may  decide  that  amputation  Is 
preferable  to  suicide.  .  ." 

The  strategic  bomber  has  replaced  Teddv 
Roosevelt's  Big  Stick  as  the  Instrument  of 
an  aggres-sive  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  a  world 
where  many  countries  will  soon  possess  nu- 
clear weapons  this  military  strategy  will  have 
the  effect  of  creating  more  crises  than  it  con- 
tains. When  this  doctrine  Is  viewed  against 
the  background  of  recent  statements  by 
President  Ford  and  Secretary  Schlesinger.  in- 
dicating that  the  U.S.  would  use  nuclear 
weapons  first,  It  is  clear  that  it  will  lead  to 
a  renewed  Cold  War  and  a  new  spiral  of  the 
arms  race. 

Even  wl'hin  the  defense  community  there 
are  significant  doubts  as  to  v.hether  the  B-1 
will  ever  be  a  viable  weapon  In  the  missile 
age.  It  wUl  take  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  less  than  a  half  hour  from  launch 
to  target.  The  B-1  bomber  win  take  a  full 
8  hours  to  reach  Its  targets. 


In  a  nuclear  war,  missiles  would  arrive 
first,  and  strategic  bombers  like  the  B-l 
would  find  only  "empty  holes  "  when  they 
reached  their  targets.  Additionally,  due  to 
the  slow  speed  of  bombers  compared  to 
missiles,  It  Is  increasingly  likely  that  the 
planes  will  be  destroyed  on  the  ground  be- 
fore beginning  their  mission  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

Bombers  have  become  the  most  ■tiUnerable 
of  America's  nuclear  weapons.  This  vul- 
nerability makes  it  much  more  likely  that 
bombers  will  be  lannched  early  during  an 
international  crisis.  This  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  during  anch  a  crisis 
by  constituting  a  clearly  aggressive  escala- 
tion. Therefore  Uie  very  "flexibility"  of  which 
military  planners  boast  makes  a  bomber  force 
volatile  kindling  for  starting  nuclear  wars 
The  tanker  fleet  which  Is  necessary  for 
both  the  B-52  and  the  B-1  to  complete  their 
missions  is  also  extremely  vulnerable.  Tank- 
ers are  slow  and  "soft"  targets.  They  would 
be  sitting  ducks  In  a  nuclear  war.  Without 
tankers,  even  if  the  B-1  managed  to  take 
off,  the  crew  would  run  out  of  fuel  long  be- 
fore it  reached  its  target. 

There  Is  also  real  skepticism  among  many 
defense  experts  that  the  B-1  can  accomplish 
Its  prhnary  mission  of  penetrating  sophis- 
ticated alT-defense  systems  in  the  1980's. 
According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  In  January  of  1973 
the  B-1  would  represent  very  Httle  lnci«ase 
In  real  performance  capabilities  over  the 
B-52,  Its  predecessor. 

The  likelihood  of  Soviet  improvements  in 
their  air-defense  system.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Interceptor  with  "look- 
down-shoot-down"  capability  (the  ability  to 
shoot  down  low  flying  bombers  like  the 
B-1).  makes  a  penetrating  manned  bomber, 
ft  hopelesB  anachronism,  produced  more  for" 
the  benefit  of  the  Air  Force  bureaucracy  and 
the  (XKporatlons  than  for  the  defease  of  the 
United  States. 

These  startling  Inadequacies  have  not  de- 
terred the  power  brokers  behind  the  B-1  who 
Intend  to  Tise  a  fleet  of  new  bombers  as  a 
versatile  tool. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Reagan's  announcement  cast  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  on  the  Pentagon's  statement  that 
the  Rockwell  Ud  bad  been  the  best  deal 
offered,  a  statement  which  they  were  fcvoed 
to  make  In  the  face  of  mounting  criticism 
several  days  after  the  B-1  contract  had 
been  awarded. 

North  American  Rockwell  chairman  Wll- 
lard  Rockwell  Jr.  admitted  Just  one  month 
after  the  B-1  contract  was  awanled  that 
winning  the  B-l  sweepstakes  was  a  do  or  die 
effort.  "We  knew  that  as  a  business  we  had 
Just  one  more  chance — the  B-l,"  Rockwell 
was  quoted  la  the  July  1970  Fortune  maga- 
zine. Prior  to  the  award  of  the  B-l  contract 
Rockwell  was  In  a  slump.  North  American 
Aviation,  which  was  Incorporated  as  t!  o 
weapons  and  space  manufacturing  division 
of  North  American  Rockwell,  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow  of  the  Apollo  Space 
Program  disaster  which  killed  three  astro- 
nauts in  a  fire  on  the  launching  pad.  Now 
with  the  multl-billlon  dollar  B-l  develop- 
ment program  Rockwell  feU  confident  that 
they  would  turn  arovmd  their  ailing  aerospace 
division. 

Within  two  weeks  after  Rockwell  had  been 
av-arded  the  contract  for  the  B-l,  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technolcgy.  a  weapons  Indus-  . 
try  trade  journal,  reported  Hat  on  the  esti- 
mated $1.35  billion  alrfrpme  contract  Rock- 
well stood  to  gala  an  "incentive  fee"  o! 
$315.75  mUllon  Just  for  meeting  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  The  original  contract  called  for 
the  development  of  seven  airframes,  but 
within  two  years,  as  costs  skyrocketed  and  ii 
became  obvious  that  Rockv.ell  management 
could  not  run  the  B-l  program  adequately, 
the  Air  Force  cut  that  number  p.ick  t  ■>  xov.t. 
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In  1975  the  B-l  appeared  to  be  a  prime 
candidate  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
major  weapon-system  ever  turned  down  by 
Congress.  A  combination  of  co8t-overr\ms 
and  performanoe-underruns,  coupled  wiUi 
program  mismanagement  and  Infifttlon  near- 
Ing  100%  appeared  ready  to  shoot  down  the 
B-l  before  It  ever  reached  Russian  air-de- 
icnse  sjrEtems. 

riie  B-l  bomber  promities  to  be  the  most 
expe:tsive  in  a  long  line  of  exotic  and  Incredi- 
bly costly  military  weapons.  When  it  was  on 
the  drawing  boards  In  1969  the  original  esti- 
mate was  a  cost  of  $20.2  million  per  plane. 
This  in  itself  is  a  startling  figure,  more  than 
three  times  the  cost  of  its  predecessor  the 
B^2,  howevar.  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  B-l  cost  spiral. 

By  the  time  the  contract  had  been  awarded 
to  Rockwell  International,  the  cost  bad  al- 
ready gone  up  $15  million  per  plane,  before 
so  much  as  a  rivet  had  been  put  in  place.  And 
once  Rockwell  went  to  work,  the  familiar 
story  of  other  mUltary-lndustrlal-complex 
cost-plus  adventures  was  repeftted. 

In  June  1970  when  Rockwell  International 
was  awarded  by  B-l  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  the  ofllclal  cost  estimate  stood 
at  $44.1  milllnn  per  plane  for  a  fleet  of  246 
planes.  Including  five  test  planes  and  two 
airframes  for  ground  testing.  At  this  early 
date  In  the  program  the  projected  "Buck 
Rogers"  o^iftbilltlea  were  beginning  to  be 
struck  one  by  one  before  the  first  plane  left 
the  ground. 

Additionally.  Just  days  after  the  contract 
award  was  announced,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer reported  that  the  Air  Force  already  had 
two  sets  of  cost  estimates  for  the  plane,  one 
for  the  public,  and  a  real  one.  In  a  private 
briefing  an  Air  Force  spokesman  admttted  to 
Inquirer  reporter  Saul  Friedman  that  the 
20-year  cost  of  the  B-l  and  Its  necessary  ac- 
cessories would  be  at  least  $43.9  blUlon.  De- 
spite these  early  admliwlnna.  tiie  Air  Force 
and  Rockwell  were  to  continue  to  deny  these 
high  cost  estimates  on  the  record  for  the 
next  five  yean. 

The  first  public  estimate  of  the  B-l  cost 
was  fictitious  because  the  Air  Force  had  never 
released  the  original  cost  estimates.  Instead 
they  undertook  a  cost  cutting  effort  and 
managed  to  "trim"  $762  million  off  their  first 
public  cost  estimate.  This  cost  cutting  proj- 
ect was  known  as  Project  Focus.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  September  of  1970.  According  to 
the  Wall  St.  Journal:  "it  lopped  off  $752  mU- 
lloa  from  the  $10.8  billion  estimate.  Then  in 
violation  ol  Defense  Department  Dlreettv* 
7000.3,  the  QAO  says  the  Secretary's  book- 
keepers credited  these  savings  retroactively, 
holding  the  bomber's  first  year  cost  growth 
to  $1.3  billion  instead  of  $2  blulon." 

The  American  peoi>le  were  not  to  find  out 
about  the  B-l  cost-overruns  for  several  years 
afterwards,  but  one  of  the  Immediate  effects 
of  Project  Focus  •   •  • 

This  was  not  new  to  the  program.  Before 
the  B-l  award  was  given  to  Rockwell  In  June 
of  1970,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
had  scrapped  a  requirement  that  the  B-l  be 
able  to  fly  supersonlcally  at  sea  level.  Later, 
according  to  the  same  Wall  St.  Journal  article 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  the  Project 
Focus  overruns.  Laird  forced  the  Air  Force 
Generals  to  accept  reductions  In  payload, 
navigational  accuracy  and  engine  thrust. 
Suddenly,  early  in  the  B-l  program,  the  Air 
Force  no  longer  seemed  to  have  a  super- 
duper  bomber.  The  B-l  would  now  require 
more  runway  to  teike  off  from  and  about 
half  of  the  costly  avionics  gear  was  cut  out 
of  the  design  .  .  .  supposedly  to  lower  the 
cost  of  the  bomber. 

By  the  middle  of  1971.  B-l  system  costs 
bad  begun  to  shoot  through  the  ceiling.  Be- 
sides the  cost  of  the  new  bomber  being  on 
the  way  up,  the  price  of  its  nuclear  tipped 
short  range  attack  missiles  (SRAM)  was 
reported  by  the  press  to  be  nearing  the  $1 


million  mark  per  cc^y,  up  from  a  1965  esti- 
mate of  $336,000.  The  mission  plan  of  the 
B-l  calls  for  it  to  carry  up  to  24  SRAMs. 
These  missiles  have  alwftys  constituted  one 
of  the  hidden  costs  of  tbe  B-l,  ftddlng  bu- 
llous of  dollars  to  the  final  weapon  system 
cost. 

In  the  face  of  these  cost  difficulties  Penta- 
gon wei4>on  managers  cut  back  the  B-l 
development  program  during  1971.  The  Air 
Force  announced  that  the  B-l  program  would 
be  "restructured."  only  three  airframes  In- 
stead of  the  Initial  7  would  the  built  and 
only  27  F-101  Jet  engines  would  be  pur- 
chased from  General  Electric  Instead  of  40. 
These  program  changes  to<*  place  only  8 
months  after  the  B-l  contract  had  been  given 
to  Rockwell  International.  A  year  before 
critics  of  tbe  new  swing-winged  bomber  had 
begun  to  (Mrganlze  efforts  to  stop  Its  con- 
struction, the  Air  Force  knew  that  tbeir  new 
space-ag<Kl  flying  machine  was  In  trouble. 

This  new  restructured  progrftm  meant 
that  B-l  perfOTmance  capabilities  had  been 
downgraded  for  at  least  the  third  ttme  since 
1969.  On  February  22,  1971  Aviation  Week  & 
i^ftoe  TMbnology  announced  that  the  B-l 
"t«*e-<^  performance  was  reduced  by  about 
10%  to  cut  costs."  making  It  no  quicker  than 
the  giant  wlde-bodJed  Jets  like  the  Boeing 
747. 

These  setbacks  for  Rockwell  voAXb»  Air 
Asroe  were  only  the  start,  for  it  would  soon 
become  obvious  that  the  B-l  was  In  real 
trouble.  Within  the  nert  year  It  was  en- 
nouncef'  that  the  weight  of  the  B-l,  ft  factor 
which  was  absolutely  cradftl  to  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  having  a  B-l  rather 
than  a  B-62,  had  begun  to  rise  omtaUMialy. 
It  had  already  risen  11.000  pounds  or  7%  of 
the  total  empty  weight  of  the  plane. 

At  the  same  time  It  was  announced  that 
the  pough-landlng-fleld  capability  was  go- 
ing to  be  "relaxed  somewhat."  This  tanpUed 
a  further  setback  for  B-l  proponents.  Like 
the  Ul-fkted  C-5A  before  it,  one  of  Vm  big 
seUlng  points  of  tbe  B-l  had  been  that  It 
would  be  able  to  be  dispersed  widely  on  many 
small  and  prevlovisly  unused  airports,  mak- 
ing It  ft  more  difficult  target  to  hit.  (This 
was  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  wide  dis- 
persal of  B-ls  all  over  the  country  wo\ild 
make  many  places  targets  In  a  nuclear  war 
which  hftd  not  been  targets  before.)  Losing 
Its  abmty  to  land  on  shwt-rough  fields 
meant  that  the  B-l  performance  charactsr- 
Istics  were  already  dipping  toward  bstng 
no  improvement  at  all  over  the  B-Bfl, 
and  thereby  effectively  undercutting  the  Air 
Force's  case  for  a  new  manned  bomber. 

At  this  time  the  Air  Force  admitted  to 
the  public  for  the  first  time  that  their  de- 
velopment of  a  new-fangled  cr«w  escape  cap- 
sule had  fallen  behind  schedule.  The  cap- 
sule, which  was  being  used  by  Rockwell  as 
a  big  seUIng  point  for  the  B-l.  was  supposed 
to  allow  the  crew  to  operate  the  bomber  In 
a  "shirt  sleeve"  envlrozunent  and  also  allow 
them  to  "rocket  to  safety"  If  the  B-l  was 
shot  down.  Perched  precariously  on  the  nose 
of  the  airplane  It  was  supposed  to  drop 
lightly  to  the  ground  suspended  by  an 
Apollo  spacecraft-type  parachute  after 
separating  from  the  B-l.  In  their  publicity 
campaign  for  the  B-l,  Rockwell  ignored  the 
fact  that  such  a  crew  capsule  had  never  been 
built  before,  and  as  It  turned  out  later.  It 
never  would  be  put  Into  production. 

1973  was  a  bad  year  for  the  B-l.  It  was 
also  a  very  bad  year  lor  &IaJor  General  Doug- 
las T.  Nelson,  Air  Force  Chief  of  the  B-l 
program,  who  was  kicked  out  and  replaced 
the  next  year  by  Major  General  Abner  B. 
7>Iartin  in  a  general  management  shakeup. 

"OLD-FASHIONED    VTBTUKS" 

The  year  started  with  the  release  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report 
which  warned  Congress  of  coet  growth  in  the 
B-l  program.  The  GAO  report  revealed  that 
one  area  of  potential  growth  would  be  In 


tbe  area  of  avionics  (avionics  are  tbe  air- 
craft's electronics  gear) .  wluere  the  Air  Force 
seemed  to  be  Intentionally  underdeslgnlng 
In  order  to  hold  costs  down.  Tbe  B-l  had 
the  capacity  to  carry  up  to  10,000  pounds 
of  avionics,  but  as  designed  leas  than  hall 
that  amount  was  In  place.  The  cost  even  for 
understated  avionics  payload  was  astroiumi- 
Ical.  This  electronic  gimmicluy  Is  so  ex- 
pensive that  they  figure  Its  cost  by  the 
pound.  In  1973  a  pound  of  the  stuff  cost 
$1,231. 

Early  In  1973  Major  General  Nelson  was 
still  publicly  saying  that  the  final  per  plane 
cost  of  the  B-l  program  would  be  $35.2  mil- 
lion, more  expensive  thaa  any  plane  in  his- 
tory, but  stUl  only  a  fraction  of  the  current 
cost  estimate  of  $84  mOllion.  Nelson's  words 
in  Ordnance  Magazine  strike  a  note  of  Irony 
only  two  years  after  they  were  written: 

"Don't  forget  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
virtues:  low  costs  from  cradle  to  grave,  re- 
liability, and  reasonable  perforznauce  with- 
out trying  to  Increase  perfornvance  al>ove 
that  which  Is  required." 

Two  years  later  no  one  around  the  Rocka-ell 
plant  says  vtxj  much  about  the  "old- 
fashioned  virtues." 

In  tbe  middle  of  1973  a  second  program 
restructuring  was  instituted.  On  July  16. 1973 
It  was  reported  that  B-l  prototype  produc- 
tion was  to  be  "stretched"  by  approximately 
ten  months  and  that  the  first  flight  of  tbe 
B-l  was  to  be  pushed  b8u;k  by  two  months 
Into  mld-Bummer  of  1974.  Ultimately  the 
program  fell  even  farther  behind  schedule 
and  the  first  flight  did  not  take  place  until 
December  of  1974.  within  a  week  of  this  an- 
nouncement Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  John 
L.  MrTrUffan  revealed  under  questioning  before 
the  ''•^Bf  Aimed  Services  Committee  that 
Rockwell  would  lose  Its  B-l  "incentive  fee." 
McLucas  stated: 

"One  of  the  featiu«s  of  the  contract  Is  the 
so-called  award  fee.  which  is  a  fee  which  the 
contractor  will  receive  depending  on  how 
well  he  does  on  the  Job.  And  obvloiisly  hav- 
ing gone  through  this  slip  Just  now,  he  is 
not  going  to  get  this  award  fee.  The  fee  is 
based  <»i  his  ability  to  meet  the  schedule,  to 
meet  tbe  obllgatlen  which  he  is  committed 
to." 

Under  further  questioning  McLucas  dis- 
closed that  Rockwell  was  "about  16%  behind 
-schedule"  when  the  decision  to  stretch  the 
1^1  program  was  made.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  by  September  the  Air  Force  was  putting 
the  coet  of  the  B-l  at  about  $56  million  per 
plane.  Shortly  after  this  announcement  tbe 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
that  they  were  cutting  the  Air  Force  B-l  re- 
search and  development  request  for  the  next 
year  by  $100  million.  The  Conunlttee  stated 
that  the  $100  million  cut  was  an  expression 
of  their  "dissatisfaction  and  serious  concern 
regarding  the  management  of  this  program." 
Later  In  House-Senate  Conference  negotia- 
tions the  cut  was  softened  to  $25  million.  The 
Air  Force  was  going  to  have  to  take  drastic 
Btejw  to  save  their  new  plane,  wltb  even  the 
most  loyal  military  supporters  In  Congress 
l>eglnnlng  to  ask  what  a  plane  that  cost  over 
$50  million  per  copy  could  do  that  was  so 
unusual. 

The  biggest  jolt  was  yet  to  come.  In  No- 
vember of  1973  the  Blspllnghoff  Committee 
released  Its  review  of  the  management  of 
the  B-l  program.  Dr.  Raymond  Blspllnghoff. 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  had  been  called  In  earlier  in 
the  year  by  Secretary  McLucas  to  put  to- 
gether a  panel  of  "experts"  to  review  the 
B-l.  Blspllnghoff  was  known  for  his  close 
links  to  the  defense  Industry  and  he  had 
been  called  in  before  when  another  costly 
weapon -system,  the  C-6^,  was  In  trouble. 
His  panel  of  "ei^erts"  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  military-industrial -complex  scien- 
tists and  managers.  Some  panel  members 
even  came  from  corporations  like  the  Boeing 
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Company  which  stooq  to  gain  billions  of  dol- 
lars m  sales  If  the  Btl  fleet  was  built.  Four 
members  of  the  BlspItnghoS  Committee  were 
Boeing  employees,  bui  B~l  pr«q>oii«ntB  choee 
not  to  see  the  obrloui  conflict  of  Interest. 

I3esplte  the  controversial  clrcumfltances 
under  which  the  B-1  review  took  place,  the 
findings  of  the  Blspllpghoff  panel  still  were 
a  setback  for  Rockwell  and  the  Air  Force. 
They  reported  that  the  total  development 
costs  of  the  B-1  program,  which  had  already 
gone  up  to  $2.79  bU|lon  could  Increase  as 
much  as  10%  more  land  that  performance 
figures  along  a  wldi  spectrum  would  bo 
lower  than  the  Air  Ffcrco  had  specified.  For 
example;  the  most  priibable  empty  weight  of 
the  B-1  was  Judged  to  be  up  19%,  while  the 
range  of  the  B-1  was  teported  as  being  down 
anywhere  between  lofe  and  20%.  Addition- 
ally, takeoff  weight,  thrust  margin,  and  maxi- 
mum refueled  weighlj  all  had  been  dowU' 
grade<L 

Paced  with  an  airplane  which  would  per- 
form at  best  only  marginally  better  than 
the  B-fi2,  the  Air  Fctce  decided  on  a  new 
strategy  to  get  their  new  fleet  of  "super- 
bombers"  through  Congress.  They  requested 
that  Congress  fund  4  fovirth  "pre-produc- 
tion" prototype  plane4  This  strategy  accord- 
ing to  analysts  quoted  by  the  Wall  St.  Jour- 
nal, "would  blur  the  pilne  between  develop- 


lon,  enabling  the  Air 
le  Into  production  a 

a  real  gamble  for 


ment  and  full  produc 
Force  to  more  the  pl^ 
little  bit  at  a  time.' 

The  move  constitui 
the  Air  Force.  It  was  lone  they  took  lu  the 
face  of  mounting  Coilgressslonal  opposition 
to  their  new  Jet  bonoEer.  By  this  time  the 
per  plane  cost  of  the  B-1  had  hit  $84  million 
and  it  was  obvious  thai  the  plane  was  headed 
for  defeat  If  strong  measures  weren't  taken. 

Against  the  background  of  continually  ris- 
ing costs  and  a  seemmgly  endless  array  of 
"cost-saving"  perlormince  cutbacks  the  Air 
Force  undertook  yet  fmother  study  of  the 
B-1  In  attempt  to  q^eU  critics.  Known  as 
the  Joint  Strategic  Bomber  Study  Group 
Report,  this  one  was  strictly  an  in-house 
affair.  I 

According  to  a  lettir  written  by  Senator 
Thomas  Mclntyre,  Ch^rman  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  24  of  the 
30  study  contributors  yrere  Air  Force  officers 
or  clvUlan  employees  tof  the  Air  Force,  and 
one  of  the  three  advliiory  committee  mem- 
bers was  an  Air  Forcj  general  officer.  Ap- 
parently the  Air  Forc<  was  more  Interested 
In  being  able  to  pres<nt  a  classlfled  report 
which  argued  that  the  B-1  was  more  "cost- 
effective"  compared  t>  alternative  weapon 
systems  of  similar  cost,  than  In  evaluating 
whether  or  not  there  s  actually  a  need  for 
a  new  bomber  at  all. 

Mclntyre  wrote  In  lis  letter  to  Defense 
Secretary  Schleslnger: 

"Despite  this  unmstakably  clear  Con- 
gressional Interest  in  having  a  full  and  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  tae  B-1  and  its  alter- 
natives, I  am  writing  1o  you  now  to  express 
my  deep  dlsappolntn  ent  that  the  Joint 
Strategic  Bomber  Stud  j  faUed  to  meet  these 
ftandards  of  complet<  uess  and  objectivity 
al^d*  therefore  it  is  mos  t  Inadequate  as  a  tool 
in  4  forming  a  Congresi  lional  decision  about 
thd  B-1." 

^ymcTntyre's  attack  on  the  Air  Force  study, 
^Wfcjfih  had  been  designed  to  show  that  the 
B-1  was  the  best  deal  f(  r  the  money,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  sum  i  were,  forced  the  Air 
Force  to  abandon  ths  line  of  argument 
when  they  appeared  before  Congress  this 
year.  With  the  official  €  stlmate  of  the  cost  of 
a  fleet  of  B-ls,  with  )ut  weapons,  a  new 
tanker  fleet,  adequate  i  vionics,  or  operation, 
maintenance  or  spare  p  arts,  already  reaching 
$20.6  billion  In  real  dollars,  the  Air  Force 
decided  to  blame  skyri  tcketlng  costs  on  in- 
flation. 

There  are  at  least  t\  'o  things  wrong  with 


the  Air  Force's  claim  that  most  of  tW^p^wth 
In  the  B-1  program  cost  Is  due  to  Inflation. 
First,  military  spending  on  tremendously 
costly  weapons  like  the  B-l  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  Inflation. 

Thirty  years  of  vast  military  spending  since 
World  War  n  has  had  an  Incredible  Infla- 
tionary effect  on  the  American  economy  and 
the  price  has  been  paid  by  people  on  low 
and  fixed  Incomes.  They  have  seen  their 
ability  to  buy  the  things  they  need  to  live 
stolen  frmn  them  by  an  all-pervaslve  mili- 
tary-Industrial machine  created  by  the  cor- 
porate elite. 

Second,  although  the  Air  Force  claimed  In 
testimony  before  Congress  this  year  that 
only  12%  of  the  total  cost  Increase  of  the 
B-1  program  was  from  "real"  cost  growth  (the 
rest  was  blamed  on  "Inflation")  their  flgures 
are  deceptive  because  growth  estimates  are 
based  on  an  original  plane  (the  one  of  the 
drawing  board  In  June  1969)  which  Is  very 
much  different  than  the  real  plane  that  Is 
flying  today. 

Since  making  the  original  cost  estimate 
the  Air  Force  has  made  the  following  major 
design  changes: 

The  crew  capsule  which  was  supposed  to 
allow  the  crew  to  "rocket  to  safety"  was 
dropped  after  It  proved  impossible  to  engi- 
neer one  that  would  work  at  speeds  In  ex- 
cess of  300  MPH.  It  was  replaced  by  Indi- 
vidual ejection  seats  after  the  Air  Force  had 
spent  over  $100  million  attempting  to  de- 
velop the  crew  capsule  and  Rockwell  had 
advertised  It  widely  as  a  "state  of  the  art- 
wonder. 

The  ability  of  the  B-1  to  fly  supersonlcally 
at  sea  level  was  dropped  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird  In  1969.  Six  years  later  on 
June  16,  1975  the  Air  Force  announced  that 
It  was  dropping  the  B-l's  projected  capability 
to  fly  faster  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound 
at  high  altitude  by  taking  special  variable 
engine  Inlets  out  of  the  B-1.  Shortly  after 
this.  Representative  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin 
charged  that  the  B-1  would  never  fly  super- 
sonlcally on  Its  missions:  "Beca\ise  of  the 
high  fuel  consumption  Involved  in  super- 
sonic flight,  It  is  expected  that  the  B-1  with 
current  and  projected  Soviet  defenses  will 
never  fly  a  supersonic  mission." 

The  B-1  will  weigh  more,  possibly  as  much 
as  26%  more  than  the  original  design  called 
for  according  to  the  Blspllnghoff  report.  This 
not  only  will  mean  that  the  B-1  would  need 
longer  runways  to  takeoff  from,  but  It  will 
seriously  Impair  the  all-important  thrust-to- 
welght  ratio  which  determines  the  plane's 
agility  while  In  the  air. 

The  highly  publicized  abUlty  of  the  B-1 
to  carry  more  than  twice  the  bomb  load  of 
the  B-62  may  be  a  myth.  General  Ryan,  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  estimated  that  a 
"normal  payload"  for  the  B-1  would  only  be 
15,000  to  20,000  pounds,  possibly  even  less 
than  the  B-52. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  and  other  design 
changes,  the  $35  million  Air  Force  swlng- 
wlnged  wonder  has  turned  out  to  be  a  $84 
million  slow-flying  turkey.  Although  Rock- 
well and  the  Air  Force  claim  that  inflation 
explains  most  of  the  program  cost  growth, 
they  are  comparing  two  different  planes. 
The  B-1,  if  it  ever  goes  Into  full  production, 
will  not  be  a  miracle  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Twenty-First  Century  know-how,  but 
rather,  merely  another  example  of  defense 
industry  cost-plus-blutidering. 

THE  REAL  COST 

What  will  the  real  cost  of  the  B-1  be?  To- 
day the  Air  Force  is  admitting  to  a  per 
plane  cost  of  $84.43  million,  which  would 
mean  a  total  cost  of  $20.6  billion  between 
1970  and  1985.  In  common  language  this 
would  mean  $100  for  every  person  in  the 
United  States.  This  Air  Force  estimate  is 
barely  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  One  Independ- 
ent estimate  made  by  Princeton  engineer 
Bruce  MacDonald,  and  reprinted  in  the  Con- 


gressional Record  on  May  6,  1971,  Indicates 
that  the  total  cost  Including  procurement  of 
SRAM  missiles,  warheads,  a  new  fleet  of  265 
Jet  tankers  for  refueling  the  B-1,  a  13  per- 
cent overrtm  allowance,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  B-1  fleet  untU  19B5  will 
cost  a  staggering  $75  billion. 

Spokesmen  from  Rockwell  International 
have  professed  astonishment  at  these  flgures, 
but  have  not  refuted  them.  One  Rockwell 
official  wrote  in  a  letter: 

"Contrary  to  published  reports,  there  Is  no 
production  contract  for  the  B-1,  so  estimates 
(and  some  I've  seen  are  so  wild  that  they  are 
ludicrous)  about  huge  overruns  on  B-1  pro- 
duction are  Just  so  much  guessing.  In  fact 
with  inflation  going  the  way  It  Is  today  who 
can  guess  what  anything  will  cost  in  1979  or 
1980.  It  might  cost  25  cents  to  buy  a  dally 
newspaper  by  that  time!" 

If  you  were  going  to  buy  a  house,  what 
would  you  think  if  your  contractor  told  you 
that  Its  price  was  "Just  so  much  guessing?". 
By  saying  that  there  Is  no  production  con- 
tract yet  awarded  on  the  B-1  Rockwell  has 
cleverly  avoided  admitting  the  stimning 
total  cost  of  building  a  new  fleet  of  useless 
strategic  manned  bombers. 

A  more  recent  estimate  by  the  authorita- 
tive Center  for  Defense  Information  indi- 
cates that  the  ultimate  cost  of  buying  a  new 
fleet  of  bombers  may  be  even  higher  than  the 
$75  billion  flgrire  first  estimated  by  Mac- 
Donald  In  his  1971  study.  A  $75  billion  B-1 
bomber  would  equal  $348  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  Center  for  Defense  Information 
study  released  In  June  of  1975,  predicts  tiiat 
the  actual  coat  of  producing  and  maintain- 
ing a  fleet  of  B-ls  for  thirty  years  will  reach 
$92  bUUonI 

This  amount  1b  so  great  It  defies  compre- 
hension. The  entire  war  in  Vietnam  cost  $110 
bUllon.  Now  Rockwell  International  and  the 
Pentagon  are  planning  on  spending  almost 
as  much  on  a  titanium-plated,  swing-winged 
flying  dinosaur. 

What  will  the  American  people  get  for 
thehr  $92  billion?  The  Pentagon  claims  that 
they  will  be  getting  national  security  and 
the  ability  to  "deter"  aggression  around  the 
world.  But  a  down-to-earth  assessment  of 
the  B-1  bomber  reveals  that  the  billions  for 
bombers  will  really  buy  International  crises 
and  the  danger  of  new  world  wars,  (he  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  massive  militarized 
sector  of  our  economy  which  produces  noth- 
ing of  social  value,  millions  of  unemployed 
put  out  of  work  by  a  type  of  government 
spending  which  creates  far  fewer  Jobs  than 
equal  spending  In  the  social  sector,  and  per- 
haps most  Ironically,  it  wlU  buy  a  weapon 
which  was  obsolete  ten  years  before  it  was 
built. 


GAO  REPORT  GIVES  EVIDENCE 
OF  PERFORMANCE  SLIPPAGE  OF 
B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  first  speech  on  the  B-1  bomber  on 
April  26,  the  issue  of  performance  slip- 
pages in  the  B-1  has  grown  increasing- 
ly important.  On  two  occasions  I  have 
asked  the  Air  Force  for  a  full  compari- 
sons of  the  characteristics  of  the  B-1 
as  first  presented  to  Congress  in  June 
of  1969  with  its  present  characteristics. 
That  information  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  a  response 
from  the  Air  Force  on  this  issue,  today 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  two  de- 
tailed charts  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  of  the  B-1  aircraft  pro- 
gram dated  March  5,  1976.  The  first 
chart   from  page  13  of  the  GAO  report, 
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outlines,  the  B-1  bomber  cost  estimates 
from  1969  to  September  1975. 

This  data  indicates  that  the  B-1  was 
originally  presented  to  Congress  as  a 
program  that  would  cost  $8.8  billion.  To- 
di.r  the  total  stands  at  $21.2  billion.  Es- 
calation accounts  for  $10.2  billion. 

The  second  chart  is  most  interesting. 
It  compares  the  changes  in  B-1  per- 
formance or  technical  characteristics 
^ince  the  planning  estimate  to  Congress 
in  June  of  1969.  Although  some  of  this 
material  has  been  deleted  from  the  chart. 


it  can  be  seen  that  the  B-1  bomber's 
supersonic  penetration  speed  has  de- 
clined 27  percent,  its  payload  has  de- 
creased from  S2  to  24  8EEIAMS  faitemaUy. 
its  takeoff  gross  weight  has  btea  in- 
creased by  11  percent  and  the  takoff  dis- 
tance has  increased  by  15  percent. 

The  Air  Force  has  classified  the  sta- 
tistics for  changes,  if  any,  in  subsonic 
range,  supersonic  range,  and  maximum 
speed  at  sea  leveL 

I  do  not  understand  wliy  this  data 
could  not  be  declassified  at  least  to  the 

»-l  SAR  COST  ESTIMATES 


extent  of  allowing  the  public  to  deter- 
mine if  decreases  in  performance  have 
occurred  in  ttiese  areas  as  welL  11  there 
have  been  performance  d^Eradations  in 
these  areas,  the  case  against  the  B-1 
would  be  overwhelming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  charts  from  tiie  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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1  Stated  in  1968  dollars.  that  H  is  tqMCtad  to  increna  an  additional  {200.000,000.  Ttiey  sUted  these  iucrtases  were  due  ta 

!  Estimates  are  in  then  year  dollars.  .  .    ^         rwluctioos  in  requested  funding. 

!  As  of  Dec  31  1975,  program  costs  had  increased  to  J21,419.000,000  and  the  Ait  Force  advised  us        <  Not  reported. 
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RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
GERONTOLOGY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
search and  training  provide  valuable 
support  activities  for  solving  every  day 
problems  of  older  Americans  and  deliver- 
ing vital  services. 

But  as  things  now  stand,  research  and 
training  have  a  low  priority  in  the  field 
of  aging. 

Tills  is  particularly  evident  in  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1977  budget  request. 

No  ftmding,  for  example,  is  recc«n- 
mcnded  for  title  IV  training  imder  the 
Older  Amei'icans  Act.  Yet,  a  critical 
sliortage  of  adequately  trained  personnel 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  entire  field  of  aging. 

This  need  is  likely  to  intensify  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  a  recent  report — entitled 
"Research  and  Training  in  (jerontol- 
ogy" — the  Gerontological  Society  gave 
this  candid  assessment: 

The  gap  l>etween  the  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel and  the  capacities  of  present  train- 
ing progjrams  Is  so  great  that  there  is  no 
dojjger  In  OTertrainlng  for  several  decades. 

Kstimates  made  in  1973  of  projected 
1980  manpower  requirements  provide 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  for  step- 
ping up  our  training  efforts,  instead  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  retrenchment  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration. 


In  1973,  there  were  about  5,000  man- 
agers for  retirement  housing.  By  1980, 
the  projected  need  ranges  from  32,000  to 
43,000.  Nearly  47,000  social  workers  for 
long-term  care  facihties  will  be  needed  by 
1980.  or  27,000  more  than  in  1973. 

Like  training,  money  spent  on  research 
has  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  prudent 
investment 

The  title  VII  nutrition  ptx)gram,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  direct  result  of  nutrition  de- 
monstration projects  funded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

Today  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  provides  245,000  meals  a  day  at 
5,500  sites  located  throughout  the  coim- 
try. 

With  the  new  funding  under  the  fiscal 
1976  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act, 
nearly  360,000  meals  can  be  served  daily. 

Recently,  Dr.  Carroll  Estes — a  member 
of  the  Gerontol(^cal  Society's  Public  In- 
formation Committee — presented  com- 
pelling testimony  about  the  need  to  fund 
research  and  training  programs  m  the 
field  of  aging. 

Mr.  Preident.  I  commend  Dr.  Estes* 
testimony  before  the  House  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  SubctHnmittee  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 


Testimont  bt  Carholl  L.  Estbs 
Bepresentatlve  Flood  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
CarroU  Ertes  and  I  am  an  Associate  Profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  am  a  member  of  the  (^llf  omla  (Com- 
mission on  Aging  for  which  I  Chair  the  Com- 
mittee on  Older  Americans  Act  programs  and 
the  subcommittee  on  Constituency  Concerns. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Gerontological  Society^ 
PubUc  Information  Committee  and  an  Execu- 
tive member  of  one  of  the  Society's  four  Sec- 
tions. 

I  have  been  conducting  research  and  teach- 
ing in  gerontology  for  more  than  twelve  years 
and  have  published  research  articles  on  or- 
ganizational and  political  problems  in  Im- 
plementing state  and  area  programs  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  on  Revenue 
Sharing  Issues  as  they  concern  the  aging. 
My  most  recent  study  was  of  Innovative  leg- 
islative and  progranunatic  developments  In 
aging  for  a  sample  of  states  (Just  published 
by  the  California  Commission  on  Aging  un- 
der the  title,  Developmenti  and  Trends  in 
Aging) . 

The  Gerontological  Society  is  comprised 
of  more  than  4200  persons  engaged  In  re- 
search, training  and  direct  senices  to  older 
people.  As  such,  the  Society  Is  the  largest 
multidisciplinary.  scientific  organization 
In  gerontology  in  the  world  and  It  provides 
the  leadership  in  the  international  com- 
mvmlty.  The  Society  la  concerned  with  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  services,  and  Its 
accomplishment  through  integrated  and  ex- 
panded efforts  between  and  among  training, 
research  and  practice.  I  am  here  today  to 
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share  with  you  the  concerns  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Ce  ontologlcal  Society  re- 
garding FT  1977  appro  >rlatlons  In  these  areas. 
The  President's  Bud  get  request  for  FT  1977 
will  seriously  hamper  The  efforts  of  the  three 
units  which  cmrently'  fund  most  of  the  fed- 
erally-supported resea  rch,  training  and  serv- 
ice programs  in  geroitology — the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  (AnA) ,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  (NIA  ,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  He  ilth,  Center  on  Aging 
(NIMH) .  The  Administration  request  for  AoA 
for  FT  1977  of  $192  mplion  represents  a  cut- 
back of  $52  million  ov^r  FT  1976. 
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It  you  and  the  full 
President's  Budget 


Congress  suppwrt  the 
this  would  mean   that 


more  than  one  out  of  i  »very  five  dollars  spent 
by  AoA  in  1976  will  not  be  available  in  1977. 
Similarly,  NIMH  woull  auS^  an  86  million 
dollar  reduction  if  ths  Administration's  re- 
quest succeeds,  and  one  out  of  every  four 
dollars  to  be  spent  ia  1976  would  not  be 
available  In  1977.  Ttiis  incidentally,  would 
virtually  extinguish  ai  ly  hope  for  fiscal  sup- 


port for  NIMH  Centei 
research,  training  &Tit 
Pi-esident's  Budget  for 


ing  for  a  modest  Incre  ase  over  FT  1976,  does 
not  begin  to  accomm)date  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances wherein  t|iese  funds  must  sup- 


port the  development 


which  Just  this  Sprini ;  will  be  acquiring  its 
first  Director  and  wh  ch  Is  already  delayed 
in  being  organized.  NI!\.  is  the  smallest  of  11 
Institutes    of    the    N)itlonal    Institutes    of 


Health — cranking  11th 
est  Institute  in  size 
nearly  two  times  the 


of  11 — with  the  near- 

of   resources   having 

support  currently  en- 


visioned for  NIA.  Furtier,  the  funds  initially 


provided  NIA  did  not 


represent  NEW  money 


In  that  they  were  essentially  drawn  (almost 
in  toto)  from  the  Natl  >nal  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  development  (NICHD) 


in  FT  1976  (the  NIH 


unit  which  previously 


supported  research  and  training  in  biologi- 
cal, psychological,  mec  leal  and  social  aspects 
of  aging) 

ADMINISTRATIOKl  ON  AGING — AOA 

(Tit  le  m,  Sec.  308,  Older 


figure 


flBt 

Prelects 

his 
Con  jress 
amendme  its 


Model  Projects 
Americans  Act) : 
,   The  President's 
1977  for  Title  in  (Sec. 
ects  is  zero.  This 
than  the  amount 
had  included  a  $3 
plement  to  a 
mnilop.  This  is  the 
ceptlon  of  Model 
the  Administration 
fOT  this  Title.  Tet 
(in  the  1975 
leans  Act)   new  majo^ 
projects:    niu^ing 
services,   day   care, 
Americans    not 
other  provisions   of 
limited  EngUsh-spea 

Model  Projects 
nism  for  demonst; 
approaches   to   servic* 
tious  which  support 
the  viability  of 
provision  of  social 
are  essential.  It  is 
current  Title  VIX  Nu 
gun  under  the  Model 
permitted  the  Initial 
regarded   by   many   aj 
aspect  of  the  Older 

The   Gerontological 
appropriation   for   FT 
million  (the  FY  1975 
Model  Projects  in 
and  direct  service 


Budget 


the  se 


are  is 


Training    (Title    X\ 
Alt)  : 


Posiibly  no  f.eld  of 
cern  more  critically 
manpower  at  all  level: 
aging.  Fuither,  geront  jfogy 


on  Ag:lng  projects  in 
services.  Finally,  the 
the  NIA,  while  allow- 


of  this  new  Institute, 


Request   for  FT 

308)  for  Model  ProJ- 

13  $8  million  lower 

aval^ble  in  FT  1975,  which 

mill  on  Congressional  sup- 

contln^ng  resolution  of  $5 

time  since  the  in- 

(FT  1974)    that 

requested  no  funds 

has  jTist  assigned 

to  the  Older  Amer- 

priorltles  for  model 

ho^e  ombudsman,   legal 

projects   for   older 

emphasis    \inder 

Act,   e.g.,   Indians, 

rural  elderly. 

proilde  a  crucial  mecha- 

rati4g  new  and  innovative 

delivery.   Approprla- 

the  demonstration  of 

alterniitlve  strategies  for  the 

}  imder  this  Act 

wdrth  recalling  that  the 

ti  Itlon  Program  was  be- 

1  »roJect  strategy,  which 

esting  of  what  is  now 

the  most  successful 

AJnericans  Act. 


and 
recei'  Ing 
the 
kng. 


Society   advocates   an 

1977   of   at   least   $10 

operative  level)  so  that 

innovative  program 

may  be  carried  out. 

A,    Older    Americans 


luman  and  social  con- 

I  leeds  trained  qualified 

than  does  tlie  field  of 

i'  is  also  one  of  the 


most  vulnerable  fields  both  In  Institutions 
of  higher  education  (because  of  the  fact  ot 
its  recent  developments)  and  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  competent  professionals,  semi-pro- 
fessionals and  para-professionals  because  of 
the  prejudice  and  low  status  assigned  to  oldor 
persons  and  the  pervasive  negative  myths 
and  stereotypes  of  old  age. 

Although  it  was  only  In  the  late  1960's  that 
small  amoxmts  of  federal  monies  were  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  the  development  of 
beginning  programs  in  gerontology,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  eliminate  all  Title 
IV  training  funds  for  the  foiu-th  consecutive 
year.  The  Society  believes  that  continued 
and  increased  support  of  training  is  essential 
If  programs  for  the  aging  are  to  be  staffed 
by  those  with  adequate  knowledge  and  skill. 

As  you  know,  training  under  Title  IV  A 
Is  divided  aHjroximately  equally  between 
short-term,  in-service  and  longer  term, 
career  training.  The  portion  of  Title  IV  A 
funds  ciurently  supporting  short-term  and 
in-service  training  is  administered  by  state 
agencies  and  focussed  on  strengthening  pro- 
gram management  and  capability  at  the 
state  and  area  level  for  both  Title  III  and  VII 
programs.  The  long-term  training  activities 
funded  luider  Title  IV-A  now  support  pro- 
grams at  58  colleges  and  vmlversities,  moet 
of  which  are  at  the  undergraduate,  certifi- 
cate or  master's  level,  with  only  1 1  awards  in 
FT  1976  Including  doctoral  training  as  a 
component. 

Since  reaching  a  high  of  $10  million  in  FT 
1974  (of  which  $0.5  million  was  withheld), 
training  support  under  this  Title  has  already 
been  effectively  reduced  $1.5  million  (In  FT 
1976  and  76).  What  Is  not  widely  recog- 
nized is  tliat  academicfiUy-based  career  train- 
ing was  reduced  more  than  half  in  FT  1974, 
when  half  of  all  AoA  training  monies  w&nT 
to  short-term  training  (a  pattern  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time) . 

To  eliminate  (or  severely  reduce)  Title  IV- 
A  training  would  not  only  result  in  a  major 
setback  In  the  educational  gains  which  have 
only  recently  been  achieved,  but  also  In  the 
dismal  proepect  of  having  to  fund  such  pro- 
grams In  the  future  at  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  investment  of  continuing  these  educa- 
tion programs  now.  Also  of  great  importance 
Is  the  fact  that  terminating  Title  IV-A  train- 
ing In  1977  wo\ald  mean  the  end  to  all  train- 
ing to  build  the  capacity  of  state  and  area 
agencies — resulting  in  a  direct  impact  on 
services  for  older  persons. 

To  summarize,  the  purpose  of  Title  IV-A 
training  ftinds  Is  to  develop  educational 
resoxiTcea  critical  to  successfully  imple- 
menting the  intent  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Virtually  eliminating  the  capacity  for 
short-  and  long-term  training  (as  the 
President's  Budget  request  suggests)  pre- 
cisely as  the  government  augme^its  its  sup- 
port of  programs  for  the  aged  appears 
highly  toconsistent  with  expressed  Con- 
gressional goals.  The  Gerontological  So- 
ciety recommends  that  for  Title  IV-A  (in- 
service  and  university  programs) ,  $18  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  for  FY  1977. 

Research  (Title  IV-B,  Older  Americans 
Act): 

Research  and  demonstration  (under 
Title  rV-B)  is  primarily  devoted  to  improv- 
ing services  for  the  elderly.  In  contrast  to 
NIMH  and  NIA  research,  AoA  research  is 
related  to  service  delivery  strategies  and 
focussed  on  non-blologlcal  (social)  prob- 
lems of  aging  described  in  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  (e.g.,  transportation,  nutrition, 
educational  needs  of  older  persons) .  Re- 
search supported  under  this  Title  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  that  it  ( 1 )  provides 
knowledge  critical  to  effective  management 
of  AoA's  legislatively  mandated  Title  III 
and  VII  programs,  and  (2)  represents  "a 
primary  source  of  basic  knowledge  required 
by  AoA  in  carrying  out  the  legislative  man- 
dates of  the  Older  American's  Act,  as 
emended."  (Select  Committee  on  Aging 
Hearing,  September  24.  1975:50.) 


If  the  President's  Budget  Request  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  appropriations  for 
Title  IV-B  research  will  have  been  reduced 
36%  (from  $9.0  million  in  FT  1973  and 
1973  to  $6.8  million  in  FT  1977),  precisely 
as  the  total  AoA  program  has  increased 
more  than  180%  in  the  same  time  period. 
The  $5.8  million  Administration  request  is 
barely  enough  to  continue  existing  proj- 
ects, not  to  mention  the  funding  of  new-J~\ 
projects.  The  $10  mlUion  which  we  are  re-^""^ 
questing  for  research  would  augment  the 
$7  miUion  level  which  has  been  In  effect 
for  the  past  three  fiscal  years.  It  will  deal 
with  increased  costs  and  provide  some  new 
funds  to  support  research  into  new  and  Im- 
portant areas. 

Currently  the  Administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  FT  1976  Title  IV-B  re- 
search budget  by  $1.2  million  (cutting  back 
AoA  research  from  $7  million  to  $5.8  mil- 
lion) to  provide  for  the  Congresslonally 
mandated  increase  in  the  support  of  State 
Administration  (Title  III)  by  the  same 
amount.  The  Administration  also  proposes 
to  Institutionalize  this  reduction  by  recom- 
mending a  1977  support  level  for  Title  IV-B 
which  represents  the  same  1.2  million  dol- 
lar decrease  suggested  for  FY  1976.  We  urge 
that  research  monies  not  be  robbed  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  State 
Administration.  The  Gerontological  Society 
supports  the  Increment  to  State  Administra- 
tion but  also  urges  the  appropriation  of  $10 
million  to  support  the  important  policy- 
relevant  research  carried  out  under  Title 
rV-BforFT  1977. 

Multldisciplinary  Centers  on  Aging  (Title 
IV-C,   Sec.  421,   Older  Americans  Act:) 

We  were  extremely  gratified  that  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  recommended  to 
you  the  initial  funding  of  1  million  dollars 
for  multldisciplinary  centers  in  the  FY  197G 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill.  This  is 
recognition  that  the  Congresslonally  man- 
dated multldisciplinary  centers  of  gerontol- 
ogy finally  must  be  funded.  These  centers 
would  differ  from  Title  IV-A  and  other  fed- 
eral training  programs  in  bringing  together 
specialists  in  many  different  fields  of  research 
and  practice  to  learn  from  each  other  new 
and  more  comprehensive  perspectives  on 
problems  of  the  elderly,  and  to  improve  their 
programmatic  and  legislative  solutions.  The 
most  advanced  training  and  research  find- 
ings and  techniques  would  be  gathered 
from  and  disseminated  to  a  number  of  fields. 
These  centers  would  assist  in  the  Improve- 
ment of  programs  and  services  through  tech- 
nical assistance  to  state  and  area  agencies. 

The  significance  of  the  multldisciplinary 
center  concept  as  formulated  in  Title  IV-C, 
Part  C  (Sec.  421)  is  that  it  wotUd  link  basic 
and  applied  research  to  practice  on  the  re- 
gional and  community  levels,  both  in  terms 
of  the  training  of  and  cons\iltation  to  staff 
members  of  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  the  needs  of  older 
people  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  services  for  them.  Major  advantages  would 
accrtic  from  the  opportunities  which  such 
cent!"':  would  provide  for  innovative,  multi- 
disciplinary  efforts  in  teaching,  research  and 
demonstration  projects  with  respect  to  the 
fvi.ing. 

The  Gerontological  Society,  which  con- 
sists of  members  from  many  disciplines  has. 
long  recognized  the  essential  Inter- 
disciplinary nature  of  research  and  services 
for  older  people  and  of  training  for  work  i:i 
these  aspects  of  the  field. 

The  Gerontological  Society  urges  that  SS 
million  be  appropriated  for  FT  19/7  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Title  IV-C  of  the  1973 
amendments   to    the    Older    Americans    Act. 

KIMH  CENTER  ON  AGING 

The  Gerontological  Society  is  pleased  to 
recommend  your  support  for  the  newly 
created  KIMH  Center  on  Aging  by  directly 
appropriating  5  million  dollars  for  research 
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and  training  and  services  for  FT  1977.  Why 
Is  such  a  Center  needed  and  what^ould  It 
do? 

The  NIMH  Center  on  Aging  is  needed  and 
must  be  funded.  First,  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  mental  illness  among 
the  elderly.  Although  representing  10%  of 
the  JJS.  population,  16  to  25%  of  persons 
65  and  over  suffer  mental  Illness;  they  com- 
mit 25%  of  the  suicides,  and  they  comprise 
nearly  one  forth  of  all  annual  mental  hospi- 
tal admissions.  Second,  the  "dumping"  sjm- 
drome  of  older  persons  into  institutions  (and 
most  recently,  out  of  them)  without  ade- 
quate support  systems  Is  a  national  disgrace. 
This  phenomenon  Is  attributable  at  least 
m  part  to  the  myths  about  old  age,  many  of 
which  are  unfortunately  shared  by  large 
numbers  of  health  and  mental  practitioners. 
Third,  the  mental  health  problems  of  the  old 
age  have  created  a  serious  economic  Issue; 
alternatives  mtist  be  fotmd  to  expensive  in- 
stitutionalization (costing  approximately  an 
average  of  $10,000,  and  in  some  states  up  to 
$18,000,  annually  for  each  Institutionalized 
older  American) .  Such  alternatives  are  lodged 
in  the  prevention  and  early  treatment  of 
depression  and  other  symptoms  of  mental 
disorders  and  In  the  development  of  com- 
munity support  systems.  Fourth,  we  know 
that  without  a  specific  commitment  to  aging 
research,  training  and  service,  the  problems 
of  older  persons  will  be  given  Insufficient  at- 
tention. Fifth,  less  than  1%  of  training  and 
3%  of  research  in  aging  are  currently  sup- 
ported by  NIMH  funds. 

As  it  stands  now,  any  major  hope  for  the 
expansion  of  and  gerontological  progress  In 
the  field  of  mental  health  and  aging  prob- 
ably will  have  to  come  from  congressional 
support  and  continued  Interest.  If  funded, 
the  NIMH  Center  on  Aging  wotUd  Immedi- 
ately— ^without  administrative  costs — Involve 


itself  in  three  major  types  of  activities:  (1) 
research;  (2)  training;  and  (3)  aervices.  Be- 
search  will  be  supported  which  focuses  on 
specific  mental  health  problems  of  the  aged, 
(e.g.,  organic  brain  syndrome,  depression, 
paranoia),  on  the  Impact  of  Institutions  on 
the  mental  health  of  the  aged;  and  on  the 
relation  of  service  delivery  and  family  sup- 
port systems  to  the  etiology  and  amelioration 
of  mental  illness  in  aging. 

The  NIMH  Center  on  Aging  will  Involve 
training  in  geriatric  aspects  of  mental  Ill- 
ness for  the  staff  members  of  l^e  600  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  (which,  as 
a  result  of  the  1975  legislation  are  mandated 
specifically  to  provide  programs  for  older  per- 
sons ) ;  it  will  stimulate  the  development  of 
similar  training  for  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists; and  perhaps  most  ImpcH'tant,  If 
funded,  the  NIMH  Center  on  Aging  will  pro- 
vide continuing  education  and  other  experi- 
mental education  programs  for  the  family 
members,  friends  and  neighbors  of  older  per- 
sons to  bolster,  activate  and  effectuate  sup- 
port systems  available  to  the  elderly. 

Services  offered  by  the  NIMH  Center  on 
Aging  will  be  community  services,  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis,  Involving  the  development 
of  different  models  of  service  delivery  (pri- 
marily associated  with  the  CMH  Centers). 
This  aspect  of  the  NIMH  Center  on  Aging  is 
of  far-reaching  and  immediate  importance 
because  of  the  projected  50  million  dollars  to 
be  spent  in  CMH  Centers.  Thus,  your  support 
for  the  initial  Investment  in  the  NIMH  Cen- 
ter on  Aging  by  a  direct  appropriation  for 
FT  1977  of  6  million  dollars  is  likely  to  have 
a  demonstrable  impact  on  the  entire  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  program  nationwide. 

Finally,  the  Center,  If  funded,  plans  to  in- 
itiate a  program  of  "Matching  funds"  with 
other  units  within  NIMH,  NIH,  AoA  and  ad- 
ditional governmental  agencies  to  stimulate 


their  overall  investment  in  research  related 
to  aging.  This  approach  will  foster  multi- 
faceted  and  coordinated  efforts  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  The  area  of  senile  but  also 
specialized  education  In  Geriatric  Medicine 
and  mid-career  training  (re-tratnhig)  for 
those  professionals  who  in  mid-life  desire  to 
undertake  work  in  the  geriatric  or  geronto- 
logical fields.        '^ 

It  needs  to  ue  stressed  that  the  activities 
of  the  NIA  are  in  no  way  duplicative  of  those 
at  AoA  or  of  those  to  l>e  undertaken  by  the 
NIMH  Center  on  Aging.  All  three  of  these 
units  are  actively  engaged  in  mutually  shaped 
eOarts,  Including  participation  In  one  an- 
other's task  forces  and  advisory  committees. 

For  FT  1977  the  Administration  has  -asked 
for  an  Increase  from  $17.5  million  to  $26.2 
million  but  has  allocated  none  of  this 
amount  for  training  activities.  Most  of  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Administration 
will  In  fact  support  on-going  programs  only 
and  developmental  costs  for  this  new  Insti- 
tute, allowing  little  for  growth  In  research 
Intended  by  the  creation  of  NIA.  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  NIA  currently  has  a  back- 
log of  more  than  $7  million  dollars  of  high- 
priority,  approved,  research  proposals. 

The  sdentlflc  community  has  Indicated 
that  there  are  many  avenues  of  research 
which  are  likely  to  produce  significant  ad- 
vances In  the  area  of  health,  reducing  the 
necessity  for  and  cost  of  institutionalization 
and  increasing  the  quality  of  life  of  older 
persons.  The  Gerontological  Society  iu"ges 
that  you  apprt^nlate  $30.1  million  for  FT 
1977  to  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  In 
order  to  get  expanded  research  and  training 
underway.  This  additional  funding  for  NIA 
will  enable  the  Institute  to  extend  its  train- 
ing scope  fRxn  Its  ciurent  emphasis  on  bio- 
logical eelenoes  Into  clinical  medicine  and 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 


GERONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDING 
(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


Federal  agency 


Fiscal  year  197S— 

Appropriated  or 

continued 

0) 


Fiscal  year  1976—  Fiscal  year  197S—    Fiscal  year  197&— 

President's  sup-  Supptomwrt           Total  r 

plemental  twdget  recommemM  by 

request  for  Gerontotogical 

fiscal  year  1976  Society 


meaded  by  the 

Gerontological 

Society 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


Rscal  year  1977— 

Requested  by  the 

administration 

(5) 


Fiscal  year  1977  — 

recommended  by 

the  Gerontotogical 

Society 

(6) 


NIA  (National  Institute  on  AginO 

AOA  (Administration  on  Agini^: 
Title  III: 

State  Administration 

State  and  Commission  Services .■ „ 

Mode!  projects 

Title  IV: 

Pt  A  (Training) 

Pt.  B(R.  4D.) 

Pt  C  (MuKJdisciplinary  Centers) 

NIMH  (National  Institute  of  Mental  Health):  Center  on  A^ng. 


"$17,52G 


15,000 
76,000 
^5,000 

8,000 

7,000 

0 

0 


<  $16, 200 

76,000 

5,000 

0 

S,tO0 

0 

0 


-11,762 


16,200 
93,000 
10,000 

15,000 

8,000 

1,000 

0 


$19, 288 


16,200 
93,000 

10,000 

15.000 

1,000 
0 


$26,220 


16,200 
82,000 

8 

e 

5,800 
0 
0 


$30, 100 


17.000 

125,000 

10,000 

18.000 

10,000 

8,000 

•5,000 


•Without  training. 
•  For  training. 


'The  Gerontological  Society  recommends  the  authorization  of  215  slalf  positions  for  the  NIA 
n  fiscal  year  1977. 

'  Note:  The  administration  proposes  reducing  the  research  budget  by  $1,200,000  and  increasing 
the  support  of  State  administrations  by  that  same  sum.  The  Gerontological  Society  supports  the 
mandated  increment  to  State  administrations  but  also  firmly  supports  a  continuing  level  of  $7  • 


000,000  for  research  in  the  AOA  budeet  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Actual  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1975  were  $8,000,  including  a  $3,000  congressional  sup- 
plement 

»  Little  or  no  funds  are  currently  available  for  proprams,  research  and  education  in  mental  health 
and  aging.  The  amount  suggested  above  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  agreement  at  the  White 
Mouse  Lonference  on  Aging  as  the  minimal  amount  necessary.       _j 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last 
12  years,  I  have  made  public  disclosure 
of  my  Income  and  financial  assets.  The 
di.vclosure  I  make  today  updates  the  rec- 
ord through  April  1976. 

This  statement  lias  been  prepared  by 
Touche  Ross  &  Co.,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
certified  public  accountants,  based  upon 
my  t9x  returns  and  based  upon  the  cost 
f  Ruies  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Tost  year  I  received  lecture  fees  of 


$6,100;  royalties  of  $122  on  my  book, 
"The  Water  Crisis,"  and  small  dividends 
of  $32  from  marketable  securities  that  I 
hold.  These  are  my  only  earnings  outside 
my  Senate  salary,  with  the  exception  of 
$509.64  gross  a  month — net  $455.58 — 
which  I  draw  as  retired  military  pay  for 
my  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  My  wife 
has  no  separate  assets  or  earnings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cur- 
rent financial  statement  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 


statement  was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
Senator  Frank  S.  Moss — Statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  AprU  30, 1976 
Assets 

Cash  _J _ _.     $6,200 

Marketable  securities 241 

Notes  receivable 8, 007 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  Insur- 
ance policies 19,100 

Automobiles 2,000 

Real  estate : 

Hotise  In  Washington ^ 46,000 

Hoiise  In  Salt  Lalce  City 31,  086 
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Senator  Frank  E.  Moss —Statement  o/  assets 


\J 


and  liaUlities. 
Real  estate : 
House  In  Maryland. 


April  30, 1976 

73, 000 


Condominium  at  Bei  x  Lake .    30.500 

Unimproved  lot  In  Si  It  Lake  City.      8. 000 


Subtotal 


Total 


LiabUities 
Kote  payable  ... 


Mortgage  on  real  estate 
House  in  Wasblngtori 2,650 


Subtotal 


Total 


Net  assets 
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Victor  Cohn  In  the  May  5  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  reports  on  Dr.  Butler's 
accomplishments  and  the  evolution  of 
his  professional  and  personal  Interest  in 
aging.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  articles,  together  with  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Butler,  printed  In  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  5.   1976) 
PrjLrrzEE   Winner's  Big  Dat 
-      .  .  (By  Victor  Cohn) 

Sr£Siiy'£^.'^^ "'*I^    .psychiatrist  Robert  Butler  was  raided  by 


197, S86 
233.134 


10,080 


Condomlniiun  at  Betr  Lake 33,890 


60. 38d^ld  people. 


109,408 


119,488 


lis,  646 


NIA   DIRECTOR 


AND  PULITZER  ]  »RIZE  WQTNER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress in  1974  authori^d  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  on  Aging,  "respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  and  ^havloral  research 
and  training  related  lo  the  aging  process 
and  the  diseases  and  other  special  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  theiaged." 

May  31  will  be  the  Becond  anniverseiry 
of  the  signing  of  the  NIA  legislation,  but 
until  May  1  of  this  ye4r,  the  Institute  was 
attempting  to  function  under  a  major 
handicap:  it  had  no  permanent  Director. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  was  ended 
when  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  announced  at  the  start  of 
this  month  that  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler, 
psychiatrist  and  gercjntologist,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  NI^  Director. 

Dr.  Butler  is  an  elccellent  choice.  As 
a  psychiatrist,  he  ha^  continually  urged 
greater  attention  to  ithe  mental  health 
needs  of  the  elderly,  vkho  are  so  often  ne- 
glected in  this  area.  As  an  advocate  for 
action  on  matters  of  concern  to  older 
Americans,  he  has  haped  our  citizens  to 
became  aware  of  th^  dangers  of  ''age- 
ism," or  negative  attitudes  toward  the 
aging  process  and  all  jthat  now  goes  with 
that  process.  As  a  coosultant  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Koalth,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  ;and  the  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  Polifcy,  Dr.  Butler  has 
helped  shape  nations  t  goals  and  actions 
on  aging. 

And  as  an  author,  I  ir.  Butler  has  made 
major  contributions  )ver  the  years,  but 
he  has  now  achieved  a  new  peak  of  ac- 
complishment with  h  s  book  "Why  Sur- 
vive? Being  Old  in  An  erica."  Coincident- 
ally,  that  work  receive  d  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  nonflction  during  the  same  week 
that  Dr.  Butler  assimed  his  duties  at 
NIA. 

It  seems  to  me  t  lat  everyone  con- 
cerned about  aging  should  welcome  the 
Pulitzer  Committee  i.ction.  Dr.  Butler's 
book,  focusing  as  it  dc  es  on  a  broad  range 
of  issues  related  to  ag  ng,  can  do  much  to 
broaden  imderstandi :ig  about  the  prob- 
lems and  vast  chanses,  many  of  them 
positive,  which  occur  in  this  Nation  and 
others  as  more  persons  live  more  years 
in  retirement.  ' 

Mr.  President,  an  jxcellent  article  by 


When  he  was  11  months  old  and  his  par- 
ents separated,  he  was  taken  In  by  his  grand- 
parents to  live  on  a  New  Jersey  farm.  When 
he  was  7,-  his  grandfather,  whom  he  loved 
greatly,  tfled. 

It  wa^  then  that  he  decided  he  wanted  to 
be  a  doctor  because  he  thought  the  right 
kind  of  medicine  might  help  people  live 
longer. 

His  grandmother — "a  tenacious  woman  of 
triumphant  ^irlt"  finished  bringing  him  up 
despite  grim  depression  and  poverty,  and 
from  her  determination  and  wiU,  "I  was  my- 
self helped  to  survive.'* 

All  these  elements  seemed  to  come  together 
Monday  when  Robert  Butler  marked  two 
achievements. 

First,  he  reported  for  work  as  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  new  National  Institute  on  Ag- 
ing, the  latest  unit  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Then,  In  the  afternoon,  he  began 
getting  phone  calls  from  reporters  telling  him 
that  he  bad  won  the  1076  Pullteer  prize  for 
nonfiction  for  his  much  acclaimed  book, 
"Why  Survive?  Being  Old  In  America." 

By  the  title,  "Why  Survive?",  he  explained 
yesterday,  he  did  not  mean  old  age  Is  not 
worth  surviving  for.  In  fttct,  he  said.  It  can  be 
one  of  life's  finest  times,  full  of  live. 

For  too  many  people,  he  said.  It  is  Instead 
a  tragedy — this  because  of  pioverty,  prevent- 
able sickness  and  above  all  "the  fact  that  we 
have  shaped  a  society  which  Is  extremely 
harsh  to  live  in"  for  the  old. 

Dr.  Butler,  who  lives  with  his  family  at 
3815  Huntington  St.  NW.,  faced  an  audience 
of  inquiring  reporters  at  NIH  yesterday.  They 
were  attracted  by  his  PuUtzer  prize  rather 
than  by  what  he  considered  the  far  more  im- 
portant fact  that  there  now  is  a  NIH  institute 
devoted  to  Improving  the  lot  of  the  aged. 

Can  it  be  Improved? 

Yes,  he  said.  "First  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  fundamental  problem  of  Increasing  in- 
come," and  do  it  by  other  means  than  "the 
welfare  approach,  which  destroys  pride." 

Then,  he  said,  we  need  to  give  the  aged 
proper  medical  care  Instead  of  Just  "Medi- 
care, which  Is  written  as  though  old  people 
were  in  their  20a — it  doesn't  pay  for  health 
checkups,  preventive  care,  hearing  aids  or 
eyeglasses,  and  It  pays  only  42  per  cent  of 
older  persons*  medical  expenses." 

Finally,  he  said — getting  Into  his  new  role 
as  an  NIH  research  planner — "we  need  bio- 
medical research,  not  so  much  to  Increase 
years  of  life  as  to  increase  its  quality." 

Medical  training  Is  as  Important  as  re- 
search, be  noted,  since  "not  one  V&.  medl- 
caL  school  requires  students  to  spend  a  day 
in  a  nursing  home,  though  there  are  now 
more  patients  In  nursing  homes  than  In  hos- 
pitals." 

Butler  dealt  with  all  these  things  in  his 
496-page  heavily  documented  and  foot- 
noted—but still  highly  readable — ^book.  It 
was  praised  by  critics  and  q>eciall8ts,  though 
Its  sales,  he  said,  have  been  "modest" — to 
date,  15,000  copies.  And  it  was  seen  as  a  rare 
combination  of  warm  feeling  and  hard 
analysis. 

The  combination  was  no  surprise  to  But- 
ler's  friends,  patients  and   students.  Since 


1956,  he  has  been  a  Washington  psychiatrist 
and  psychoanalyst,  and  a  t^juiher  at  Howard 
and  George  Washington  universities,  the 
Washington  School  of  Psychiatry  and  the 
Washington  Psychoanalytic  Institute. 

Now,  49,  he  built  his  course  of  treatment  on 
a  base  of  both  caring  and  knowledge,  ob- 
tained as  a  boy  on  the  farm,  as  a  youthful 
researcher  at  the  University  of  California, 
then  as  an  NIH  research  psychiatrist. 

An  earlier  book,  "Human  Aging,'*  ques- 
tioned commonly  held  myths  about  the  in- 
evltabUlty  of  "senility,"  the  supposed  In- 
ability of  the  elderly  to  learn  and  change. 

"He's  Just  full  of  ideas  for  solving  human 
problems,*'  one  friend  said.  "He's  Interested 
in  the  whole  science  of  human  development. 
He's  Just  a  remarkable  person." 

Butler  smiled  yesterday  about  such  things. 
It  was  only  with  some  hesitation,  he  said, 
that  he  put  into  his  prize-winning  book  a 
mere  25-llne  "personal  note"  about  his  own 
remarkable  grandparents,  and  how  they 
Influenced  him. 

His  grandfather  already  was  In  his  70s 
when  the  child,  Robert  Butler,  was  brought 
to  live  with  him. 

"I  remember  his  blue  overalls,  his  lined 
face  and  abundant  white  hair,"  he  wrote. 
"He  was  my  close  friend  and  my  teacher. 
Together  we  rose  at  4  a.m.  each  day  to  feed 
chickens,  candle  eggs,  grow  oats  and  tend  to 
the  sick  chickens.  .  ." 

Then  "he  disappeared  suddenly  when  I 
was  7,"  and  his  grandmother,  then  58,  had  to 
go  on  relief.  They  lived  in  a  cheap  hotel  and 
ata  frcMn  "welfare "  canned  food  with  de- 
meaning white  labels. 

"But  she  was  not  one  to  give  up  easily,"  he 
remembered  yesterday.  "She  was  very  tena- 
cious." 

She  sewed  at  a  WPA  sewing  room,  learned 
to  type  and  Uved  for  20  years,  giving  the 
young  Butler  his  lessons  in  cheer  and  per- 
sistence. 

"It  was  easy, "  he  said,  "to  be  Inspired  by 
her." 

May  4,  1976. 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Butleh, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Db.  Btttleb:  You  have  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  for  the  high  honor  an- 
nounced today.  I  have  long  admired  the 
many  contributions  you  have  made  to  ger- 
ontology as  practitioner  and  spokesperson; 
your  book.  Why  Survive:  Being  Old  in 
America,  sums  up  a  great  deal  of  your 
achievements  and  thinking  in  the  many 
fields  related  to  aging.  It  Is  therefore  as 
much  a  personal  tribute  as  a  professional 
one  that  the  Pulitzer  Committee  chose  It 
for  its  award. 

It's  not  every  day  that  the  Senate  Coni- 
mlttee  on  Aging  can  point  to  one  of  Its 
consultants  as  a  PuUteer  prize-winner,  and 
It's  not  every  day  that  I  can  extend  best 
wishes  on  the  ssmie  day  to  one  person  for 
two  honors — I  am  delighted  that  you  are 
Director  Designate  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  as  wcU. 

And  so  I  draw  great  satisfaction  from  the 
opportunity  to  do  both. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

FBANK  CUtJBCH, 

ChafrTnon. 


IMPROVING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  OUR  POOD  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  this  body  an  article  of  mine 
which  was  printed  in  the  March-April 
issue  of  Public  Administration  Review 
entitled  "Pragmatic  Administration  of 
Pood  Policies:  Domestic  and  Interna- 
tional." 

In  this  article  I  pointed  out  some  of 
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the  recent  devdopments  in  the  area  of 
our  food  and  agricultural  policies.  I  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  major  instabilities 
which  the  chief  economist  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  Agriculture,  Don  Parlberg, 
described  at  a  May  24,  1975,  address  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Dr.  Parlberg  indicated 
some  of  ttie  major  market  fluctuations 
which  have  troubled  our  producers  and 
been  particularly  harsh  on  our  livestock 
growers. 

I  also  indicated  some  of  the  elements 
which  should  go  into  a  food  policy  in  the 
future.  I  suggest  that,  first  of  all,  our 
farmers  need  to  be  able  to  be  assured  of 
a  reasonably  stable  income  so  that  they 
are  not  ruined  by  one  bad  year.  In  addi- 
tion, I  suggest  that  our  consumers  need 
to  be  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  food. 
Further,  I  indicated  the  need  to  provide 
some  assurance  to  our  foreign  agricul- 
tural customers  that  we  can  meet  our  ex- 
port commitments  and  at  prices  which  do 
not  bounce  wildly  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  clear  we  have  made  drastic 
changes  bo^  on  the  farm  and  in  our 
agricultural  policies  in  the  last  4  years. 
And  our  consumers  have  paid  a  very  high 
price  for  this  instability  with  food  prices 
increasing  m^e  than  $57  billion  In  the 
last  3  years,  "nils  far  exceeds  the  $40 
billion  which  our  farm  programs  cost 
from  1933  to  1972. 

In  spite  of  the  likelihood  of  further  In- 
stability and  dlsruptioDS,  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  learn  from  these  last 
few  years.  Our  farmers  face  the  prospect 
of  increasing  stocks  of  grains  and  de- 
pressed prices  in  the  next  year  while  the 
world  needs  this  abundance.  Clearly,  we 
need  to  develop  programs  and  policies 
which  can  deal  with  occaBlfmal  surplus 
but  at  the  same  time  realistically^ face 
the  likelihood  of  long-term  shortages  on 
the  world  food  markets.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered'to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
[From   the  Public  Administration  Review, 

Marcb-AprU  1076] 
Pragmatic  AoicnnsTKATioir  of  Food  Policies; 

Domestic  and  Intebnationai. 

(By  HtmERT  H.  HiTMPHBBT,  n.S.  Senator  from 

Minnesota) 

Food  is  a  problem  in  the  United  States, 
either  when  there  Is  too  little  or  when  there 
Is  too  much.  It  Is  a  problem  when  excessive 
amounts  of  grain  cover  the  streets  of  small 
mldwestern  towns,  or  when  scarcity  creates 
lines  of  consumers  at  metropolitan  store 
counters.  It  is  a  problem  when  the  poorest 
classes  of  consumers  face  difficulty  In  secur- 
ing minimal  food  needs,  when  amounts  of 
food  shipped  abroad  raise  food  prices  at 
home,  and  when  government  budget  deficits 
cause  cutbacks  In  food  stamp  programs.  It 
is  a  problem  that  Is  prevalent  most  of  the 
time;  and  it  requires  contlnuotis  oversight 
by  the  federal  government. 

Oversight  of  food  problems  is  carried  out 
by  a  number  of  departments,  agencies,  coun- 
cils, and  committees  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Representation  changes  as  the  pendu- 
lum swings  between  too  much  and  too  little. 
The  roster  of  players  changes  almost  dally. 
In  times  of  food  commodity  surpluses,  rep- 
resentation Is  heavier  from  agricultural  and 
budgetary  agencies.  When  relative  scarcity 
prevails,  representation  Increases  from  con- 
sumer and  foreign  policy   agencies.   At  all 


times,  the  national  importance  of  these  Is- 
sues keeps  the  White  House  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  at  Congress  closely  tuned 
In  and  Intimately  aware  of  day-by-day  events. 
The  shifts  from  scarcity  to  suiplus  oocur 
with  a  rapidity  that  U  difficult  to  antldpftte. 
The  tremendous  fiuctuatlon  In  agricultural 
suppUes  and  markets  since  1972  point  up  the 
overriding  Importance  of  accurate  Informa- 
tion and  pragmatic  decisions  In  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  policies  and  programs 
by  the  federal  government.  DUTerences  in 
philosophy  on  the  proper  role  of  government, 
and  on  farm  programs  sfMclflcally,  underlie 
the  administration  of  food  policies  at  na- 
tional and  international  levels.  Sharp  philo- 
sophical differences  currently  divide  the  ex- 
ecutive and  leglslattve  branches  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  understandable  that  there  wfll  be 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  administration 
of  food  and  farm  programs.  For  the  good  of 
the  nation,  however,  these  differences  must 
be  resolved,  and  pragmatic  decisions  mxist 
replace  divisive  phllohopbles  In  food  policy 
formulation. 

DATA  NEEDS  FOE  FOOD  POLICT 

How  to  resolve  differences  and  remove 
"false  starts'*  from  our  food  policy  making 
are  queatloos  deserving  of  mucb  thcnight.  Ob- 
viously, we  have  many  food  problems.  Wben 
famine  affects  the  world,  the  Issue  becomes 
how  much  food  assistance  to  provide  at  what 
cost.  When  malnutrition  exists  In  poverty 
areas  of  the  United  States,  the  Issue  Is  how 
much  In  food  payments  middle  and  upper 
Income  people  will  provide  to  poverty  ciaBwen. 

The  declsionB,  in  both  Instances,  eventual- 
ly hinge  on  the  etmount  of  famine  and  the 
number  of  malnourished,  llieee  are  questions 
that  require  Information  for  their,  resolution. 
These  are  questions  for  which  tbe  answers 
change  monthly,  or  even  weekly.  An  Infor- 
mation netwu'k  Is  essential.  If  current  data 
Is  to  bo  available  on  whl<fli  reeaonably  to  ar- 
gue for  and  against  policy  decisions  on  such 
questions. 

Some  are  worldwide  questions,  toward 
which  the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agrl- 
cultiire  Organization  has  directed  Its  atten- 
tion since  its  inception  shortly  after  W<»'ld 
War  n.  Quite  obviously,  FAO  has  not  received 
adequate  resources  to  measure  ./amine  and 
malnutrition  aroimd  the  world.  Bven  In  tbe 
United  States,  there  haa  been  no  fully  ade- 
quate measure  of  nutrition  or  tbe  degree  of 
malnutrition,  "nils  is  true  despite  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Nutrition  In  1909,  and 
the  followup  establishment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  the  state  of 
nutrition  today  Je  better  <»  worse  than  a 
decade  ago.  Unlike  unemployment,  where  we 
have  monthly  measurements  of  the  size  and 
the  problem,  we  do  not  have  a  monthly  or 
anntial  measure  of  malnutrition  or  even  of 
hunger.  We  do  have  Indirect  meastires — the 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients,  participa- 
tion in  direct  food  distribution  programs,  or 
attendance  at  senior  citizen  feeding  pro- 
grams— but  we  have  no  overall  measure  of 
the  state  of  nutrition  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  case  where  "since  we  can't  measure 
it,  we  don't  know  much  about  It." 

Until  we  have  better  data,  malnutrition 
and  hunger  will  continue  to  be  argued  on  a 
philosophical  basis,  with  those  who  generally 
oppose  government  assistance  programs  con- 
tinuing their  opposition  to  food  assistance 
programs.  On  the  other  side  will  be  sup- 
porters of  greater  food  assistance.  Having 
seen  hunger  and  malnutrition  at  close  range, 
they  are  convinced  that  more  assistance  Is 
needed,  or  even  essential.  But  one  line  of 
unemployed  workers  does  not  convince  a 
government  it  must  establish  unemployment 
assistance;  and  one  malnourished  f  amUy  does 
not  bring  about  expanded  food  assistance 
programs.  It  requires  statistical  analyses — 
8  per  cent  or  9  per  cent  unemployment  fig- 


ures for  the  nation — and  similar  measures 
for  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

nfOBEASED    COOBDntATION    OF    FOOD    POLICIES 

Increased  coordination  Is  an  essential  ob- 
jective for  this  nation's  food  policies,  in  my 
Judgment.  The  temporary  Imposition  of  em- 
bargoes on  exports  of  soybeans  and  other 
food  commodities  and  price  ceUlngs  on  meat 
animals  are  clear  Indications  of  failure  in 
food  policy  administration.  Both  were  radical 
departures  from  traditional  food  manage- 
ment policies.  Both  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
lack  of  Infomuitlcm.  In  the  case  of  the  soy- 
bean embargo  Hv^l973,  the  government  sud- 
denly found  that  more  soybeans  were  sched- 
uled for  export  than  were  available.  In  the 
case  of  meat  price  ceilings,  the  government 
found  a  shortage  of  supplies  and  a  public 
unwUllngneaa  to  live  with  higher  meat  prices 
as  the  means  of  allocating  such  supplies. 
In  both  oases,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  trying 
to  coordinate  Inadequate  suppUes  of  food 
using  Inadequate  supplies  of  information. 

Thus,  one  comes  to  the  question  of  how  to 
inqnove  coordination  of  food  programs.  One 
obvious  need  is  for  tlmriy  and  accurate  In- 
formation that  givee  an  "early  warning"  of 
upcooUng  problems.  This  Issue  was  addressed 
In  the  form  of  a  major  World  Food  Confer- 
ence resolution  In  1974,  and  we  need  to  push 
ahead  on  Implementing  it. 

A  second  means  of  Improving  coordination 
Is  through  an  Increased  awareness  of  the 
easentUl  role  of  the  federal  govemm«it  in 
managing  affairs  that  have  both  domestic 
and  foreign  aapeots.  There  Is  no  poedble  way 
that  food  policy  coordination  can  be  left 
solely  to  the  marketplace.  The  Impact  on  the 
natlim  wben  the  world  supply  picture 
changes  suddenly,  or  n^ien  other  govern- 
ments change  thrtr  food  poUcles,  or  when 
our  own  production  falls.  Is  just  too  disrup- 
tive— to  farmers,  to  consumers,  and  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture*B  chief 
economist,  Don  Paarlberg,  cited  a  list  of  such 
disruptions  on  March  34, 1976,  when  addreas- 
Ing  the  1975  National  Farm  Institute  ban- 
quet In  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Looking  back,  he 
made  this  assessment  of  the  previous  years: 

Prices  of  farm  products  gyrated  wildly  as 
the  familiar  supply-demand  benchmarks 
were  swept  away. 

Net  farm  Income  almost  doubled  and  then 
plunged  downward  again. 

New  export  markets  suddenly  developed 
and  the  overseas  movement  of  grains  In- 
creased dramatically. 

Reserve  stocks  were  drawn  down  and  we 
scraped  the  Una. 

Price  relationships  between  feed  and  live- 
stock first  turned  very  favorable  to  livestock 
and  then  sharply  unfavorable. 

Land  values  mereaaed  46  p»  cent  In  two 
years.  Some  young  men  who  went  deeply  Into 
debt  to  buy  land  recently  at  these  high  prices 
got  Into  difficulty. 

Prices  and  production  costs  of  wheat  and 
com  rose  above  the  loans  and  targets  speci- 
fied m  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1973,  and  left 
these  producers  virtuaUy  without  a  program. 

Public  concern  about  the  price  of  food 
escalated  and  became  a  major  factor  In  agri- 
cultural policy. 

These  problems  Indicate  the  importance 
of  a  positive  policy  for  coordinating  farm  and 
food  programs.  They  Indicate  that  food  policy 
in  the  1970s  is  a  complex  affair.  It  affects 
production  efficiency,  human  welfare,  na- 
tional security,  foreign  policy,  and  domestic 
tranquility.  It  may  have  greater  effect  on 
more  people  than  any  other  set  of  poUcies 
legislated  and  administered  by  the  United 
States  government.  How  much  food  we  pro- 
duce, how  we  distribute  it  between  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  and  how  much  we  al- 
low the  market  to  allocate  those  supplies 
between  rich  and  poor  consumers,  are  vital 
national  decisions.  In  practice,  tbe  questions 
become:  more  food  aid  versus  larger  com- 
mercial exports,  larger  school  lunch  programs 
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faifilly  expenditures  for 
mbsUUea  for  farm- 
role  for  the  market- 
Incomes, 
fall  Into  many 
Independently,   each 
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time InyeatmentB  wiU  inot  be  swept  away 
by  one  bad  year.  One  yt^  of  extremely  high 
feed  prices  must  noti  threaten  livestock 
producers.  One  year  of  Uxtremely  low  grain 
prices  miist  not  threaten  grain  producers. 

Second,  our  policies  m^t  provide  insurance 
for  farm  families  agalc^  natural  and  eco- 
nomic disasters.  We  provide  unemployment 
compensation  to  workliig  people,  and  social 
security  to  retired  perso^.  We  must  similar- 
ly provide  farmers  with  i  economic  Insulation 
against  economic  disaster. 

Third,  we  must  pro^^de  opportunity  for 
new  farmers  who  are  (capable  of  entering 
farming.  And  we  must  Rive  them  some  as- 
surance that  unstable  farm  prices  will  not 
force  them  out  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves. 

Fourth,  we  must  assilre  the  nation's  food 
consumers  that  food  markets  will  have  a 
steady  supply  of  food  every  week  when  they 
go  to  the  store,  and  not  pnly  If  they  go  early, 
or  stand  In  long  lines.      I 

Finally,  we  must  assure  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers of  stable  grain 
prices  that  do  not  boi 
to  year.  Otherwise,  whe: 
move  sharply  up  and  do 
States  may  be  forced  1: 
sort  action  to  protect  1 
soybean  export  emb; 
tries  may  resort  to  eq' 
to  protect  their  buyers 
tlon  of  cotton  contracts 

Clearly,  we  have  enough  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  what  extreme  Instability  in  food 
supplies  and  prices  can  ^ng.  The  past  three 
years  brought  food  shortages  for  consumers 
In  1973,  feed  shortages  fcr  livestock  producers 
In  1974,  and  fears  of  grafn  surpluses  for  crop 
growers  In  1975.  That  tlnd  of  Instability — 
from  feast  to  famine  am  1  back  again — recalls 
the  19208  and  19303,  wh  9n  farm  foreclosoires 
struck  fear  into  the  hear  :s  of  rural  Americans 
and  brought  about  "far  ner  holidays"  in  the 
grain  belt  of  the  nation. 

The  llevstock  kills  an  I  consximer  boycotts 
of  the  past  three  years  differ  In  form,  but 
not  In  Intensity  for  the  ]  leople  Involved,  from 
thoee  earlier  tragedies.  .  U  both  fanners  and 
food  consumers  rode  1  lie  economic  roller- 
coaster  beginning  In  19T  I,  there  were  outcries 
for   government   actloni    These   calls   made 
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sense.  We  are  a  civilized 


is  In  our  own  hands.  1  /e  are  not  a  nation 
that  must  remain  at  th<  mercy  of  a  free  and 
unfettered  mariet  when  it  brings  hardship 
to  our  people.  The  ver;r  essence  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  prevent  thl.<!  kind  of  hardship. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Gt  sat  Depression  bank- 
rupted farm  fam^llles,  \  'c  learned  the  cruel 
lesson  of  economic  Insta  jlUty.  We  should  not 
have  to  relive  those  yea  rs  to  releam  the  les- 
sons. We  can  reread  the 
have  forgotten.  While 
thenwelves  with  that  del  acle,  if  that  Is  neces 


nation.  Our  destiny 


history  books.  If  we 
others    reacqualnt 


sary,  I  will  spend  my  time  fashioning  pro- 
grams to  reduce  ftoonomlc  Instability. 

StablUzcTB  are  needed  ao  that  farmers  can. 
with  oonfldence,  produce  the  abtindant  food 
supplies  that  are  required  for  school  break- 
fast and  lunch  {Mrograms  and  for  Interna- 
tional food  aid.  These  are  prc^ama  that  rank 
high  among  our  national  priorities,  but  in- 
stability of  commodities  and  supplies  will 
not  give  this  nation  the  stable  food  supplies 
necessary  to  carry  them  out.  It  may  do  so 
diu-ing  one  year  of  surpluses,  but  not  year 
after  year. 

We  must  remember  that  our  people  must 
eat  in  both  good  years  and  bad,  when  weather 
Is  kind  and  when  weather  is  hostile.  It  Is 
too  much  to  ask  our  poorest  consumers  to 
eat  only  in  good  years,  when  favorable 
weather  or  economic  cycles  result  In  abun- 
dant food  supplies. 

SECENT    ADAPTATIONS    IN    ACRICUI.TURAI,    POLICT 

Since  the  1930s,  there  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  agricultural  acts.  Passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  these 
acts  initially  established  a  comprehensive  set 
of  government  programs  that  required  indi- 
vidual farmers  to  reduce  production  of  spe- 
cific crops  and,  in  some  Instances,  of  live- 
stock. Acreage  quotas  limited  production  of 
individual  cropks,  and  marketing  orders  and 
allotments  managed  production  of  many 
fruits  and  vegetable  items.  In  turn,  price 
supports  were  provided  to  farmers  In  order 
to  assure  stable  production,  prices,  and 
profits — all  In  a  manner  beneficial  to  both 
farmers  and  consumers. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  both  political  and 
economic,  these  programs  were  revised  to  al- 
low for  greater  fiezlblllty  in  farm  operations. 
A  major  change  was  made  In  1961,  when  the 
concept  of  voluntary  participation  was  estab- 
lished for  feed  grain  diversion  programs.  That 
change  was  followed  In  1964  by  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  programs  for  wheat  pro- 
ducers, and  In  1966  for  cotton  producers. 

After  five  years  of  experience  with  these  In- 
dividual programs,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  established  a  "set-aside"  concept  to  al- 
low for  substitution  of  cropland  between 
crops.  After  a  farmer  withdrew  the  required 
acres  from  production,  the  remainder  could 
be  planted  to  whatever  crop  promised  the 
greatest  economic  return.  The  set-aside  pro- 
gram allowed  expanded  production  of  specific 
crops  In  areas  where  Irrigation  or  other  tech- 
nological Improvements  had  Increased  tha' 
profitability  of  such  crops,  and  allowed  sub- 
stitution to  alternate  crops,  or  to  grass  for 
livestock,  in  regions  where  new  conditions 
rendered  that  advantageous.  In  general,  no 
wholesale  shUts  of  crop  production  occurred, 
but  individual  producers  did  readjust  their 
farm  operations  to  take  advantage  of  changed 
production  and  market  conditions. 

Two  additional,  major  changes  In  the  agri- 
cultural policy  situation  occurred  beginning 
In  1972.  One  of  these  was  the  sharp  upturn  In 
farm  prices  which  commenced  In  late  1972, 
and  which  resulted  In  the  termination  of  all 
restrictions  on  crop  production.  The  second 
was  passage  of  the  1973  Agriculture  and  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Act,  which  established  the 
concept  of  target  prices.  Under  the  target 
price  system,  government  pajrments  to 
farmers  no  longer  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  acres  diverted  from  production. 
They  are  determined.  Instead,  by  the  extent 
(If  any)  to  which  market  prices  during  any 
year  are  below  the  target  price  guarantees. 
Diversion  (set-aside)  of  cropland  may  be  re- 
quired if  necessary  to  prevent  stock  buildup 
but  It  Is  not  mandatory  in  order  to  qualify 
for  government  payments.  Farmers  produce 
at  maximum  levels  with  no  restrictions  on 
production,  and  receive  payments  at  the  end 
of  the  crop  year  If  market  prices  fall  below 
the  targets. 

Passage  of  the  1973  Farm  Act  was.  In  some 
ways,  a  "final  step"  In  releasing  agricultural 
producers  from  the  restraints  Imposed  on 
their  individual  operations  by  the  long  suc- 


cession of  government-sponsored  farm  pro- 
grams. With  the  type  of  deficiency  payment 
program  now  In  effect  under  the  1973  Act, 
farmers  operate  In  nearly  a  free,  market  en- 
vironment. Decisions  on  what  to  produce, 
how  to  produce  it,  where  to  sell  It,  and  when 
to  sell  It  are  all  made  in  response  to  market 
prices.  As  market  prices  fluctuate,  producers 
respond  by  changing  their  production  or 
marketing  plans.  Since  market  prices  are  cur- 
rently well  above  government  support  levels, 
prices  are  free  to  fljictuate  In  both  direc- 
tions— a  distinct  change  from  past  years 
when  prices  rested  near  support  levels  and 
could  only  move  upward. 

Without  the  floor  that  was  previously  im- 
posed by  government  supports,  price  imeer- 
talnty  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Fluctua- 
tions in  markets — especially  foreign  mar- 
kets— have  led  to  dramatic  surges  and  de- 
clines In  commodity  prices.  This  price  vola- 
tility l8l%verberatlng  Into  secondary  sectors 
of  agriculture,  especially  the  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  sectors.  The  producers  In  those 
sectors  face  uncertainty  In  planning  their 
Investments,  as  prices  of  feed  and  other  in- 
puts change  substantially  over  production 
and  feeding  cycles.  Profits  or  losses  occiu*  that 
are  far  different  from  those  expected  at  the 
time  of  the  Initial  Investment.  Producers 
are  developing  strategies  to  minimize  their 
potential  losses.  Mostly,  these  have  Involved 
reductions  In  the  size  of  animal  herds,  and 
the  sale  of  cash  grain  for  eventual  export  to 
other  nations  rather  than  use  of  the  grain 
domestically  for  animal  feed. 

Cutbacks  in  production  of  meats  and  other 
high -protein  foods  generally  consumed  by 
the  American  public  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. "Hiere  are  ever  more  consumers  to 
be  fed,  even  though  a  low  birth  rate  prevails 
in  the  United  States.  Also,  most  will  have 
more  income  when  the  economy  expands 
again.  Thus,  food  production,  and  especially 
production  of  meat,  mUk,  eggs,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  sugar,  will  eventually  have  to 
expand.  If  high  enough  prices  prevail  rela- 
tive to  costs,  the  farmers  will  undertake  to 
expand  production  despite  the  uncertainty 
and  risk. 

The  major  question  is  whether  the  nation 
should  pay  a  continuously  rising  level  of 
food  prices  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
forth  a  growing  food  supply  under  conditions 
of  great  price  uncertainty,  or  whether  It 
would  rather  use  some  new  government 
policies  and  programs  to  reduce  farm  price 
uncertainty  and  hence  the  average  level  of 
prices  necessary  to  give  producers  an  Incen- 
tive toward  larger  production. 

The  answer  to  that  question  depends  on 
whether  the  present  price  uncertainty  is  In- 
herently a  part  of  a  market-oriented  agri- 
cultural economy  as  now  exists,  or  whether 
it  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  unusual  events  of 
the  past  three  years.  Or,  stated  differently.  Is 
the  Instability  of  the  type  experienced  In 
the  last  three  years  Inherent  In  a  free  markei; 
agricultural  economy? 

NEW  STRArNS  ON  THE  MARKBT  AS  ALLOCATO* 

Until  1970s,  countries  facing  food  short- 
ages dwrlng  periods  of  grain  scarcity  were 
largely  unable  to  Import  the  necessary 
amounts  of  grain  through  commercial  chan- 
nels of  trade.  This  was  true  of  India  in  1965 
and  1966,  when  the  monsoon  failure  made 
large  Imports  necessary  on  short  notice.  The 
Indian  government  was  unable  to  command 
enough  foreign  currencies  to  buy  the  grain 
in  commercial  channels,  and  the  result  was 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  government 
for  food  assistance  under  Public  Law  480 
(Pood  for  Peace).  This  placed  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  allocator  of  the 
scarce  supplies  of  grain.  President  Johnson 
announced  a  "short  tether"  policy  on  grain 
shipments,  in  order  to  assure  that  domestic 
markets  would  not  be  left  short  and  to 
prompt  needy  nations  Into  taking  the  hard 
steps  necessary  to  balance  their  future  food 
supplies  and  requirements. 
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A  similar  envtronment  prevailed  in  previous 
periods  of  scarcity,  such  as  the  Korean  hostil- 
ities of  1961-53,  and  daring  WcHld  War  n. 
Needy  oonntrlea  were  dependent  on  other 
countries  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  with- 
out immediate  payment.  As  a  result^  deci- 
sions on  hov  much  food  to  supply  were  made 
by  government  agencies.  While  actual  pur- 
chases and  shipments  were  handled  by  com- 
mercial companies,  governments  were  fully 
informed  and  In  full  control  of  quantities 
purchased  and  shipped.  All  market  partici- 
pants were  awaz«  of  Intended  purchases,  and 
higher  prices  rationed  the  avallalbe  supplies. 

That  situation  no  longer  prevails,  and  the 
change  has  Imposed  Increased  strains  on  mar- 
ket prices  as  a  reliable  allocator.  The  pri- 
mary change  represented  by  the  soybean 
shortage  of  1973  and  the  grain  shortages  of 
1974  and  1075  was  that  purchases  by  import- 
ing coxmtnes  were  made  from  commercial 
grain  exporting  firms,  not  directly  from  gov- 
ernments As  a  result,  the  extent  of  prospec- 
tive purchases  was  not  known  until  after  a 
sizeable  amount  of  the  grain  was  already  sold. 
Then  market  prices  began  to  rise  sharply  to 
ration  the  remaining  supplies  of  grain  among 
the  competing  domestic  and  foreign  buyers. 
That  meant,  howev«r,  that  large  foreign 
buyers  already  had  satisfied  major  needs  be- 
fore market  prices  rose.  For  that  reason,  mar- " 
ket  prices  were  ineffective  In  allocating  scarce 
grain  supplies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  why  market 
prices  do  not  operate  effectively  In  such  ln> 
stances  of  International  commercial  sales. 
Otherwise,  the  answers  would  have  been 
forthcoming  after  the  soybean  embargo  of 
1973;  market  operations  would  have  been 
changed;  and  the  problem  would  not  have 
reoocumd. 

Some  changes  were  made  In  government 
monitoring  of  export  matrkets.  A  reporting 
system  was  established,  under  which  export- 
ing firms  had  to  report  future  export  oom- 
mitments  within  seven  days  after  a  sale.  This 
reporting  period  was  later  reduced  to  48 
hours  and  stlU  later  to  24  hours,  and  after 
cancellation  of  the  Busslan  grain  sale  in  late 

1974,  prior  permission  had  to  be  obtained  to 
make  large  export  commitments. 

These  restraints  were  later  removed  as 
grain  supplies   became  less  scarce  In  early 

1975,  when  the  Soviet  Union  again  com- 
menced large  purchases  of  U.S.  grain.  It  still 
Is  not  evident,  however,  whether  or  not  such 
regulations  function  so  that  the  public  ts 
adequately  Informed  before  the  grain  com- 
panies enter  the  market  to  buy  grain  to  cover 
foreign  sales.  Unless  such  information  Is 
made  available  to  the  public  on  a  timely 
basis,  prices  cannot  perform  their  rationing 
function  effectively. 

BtmiSRS    AGAINST    MARKET   DISRUPTIONS 

The  background  of  recent  export  sales  dis- 
cussed above  may  Indicate  problems  that  will 
arise  with  future  U.S.  farm  exports.  A  year 
of  favorable  weather  for  crop  production  In 
other  nations  and  the  resiUtant  reduction  In 
UJ3.  farm  exports,  or  an  unfavorable  year 
abroad  and  extra  large  U.S.  exports,  can  place 
considerable  pressure  on  oiu-  supplies  and 
markets  unless  we  construct  buffers  between 
ovi  markets  and  world  markets.  One  type 
of  buffer  is  timely  and  accurate  Information 
on  production  prospects  in  other  countries. 
This  need  has  grown  In  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  expansion  in  U.S.  agricultural 
e.vports,  although  the  worldwide  reduction  in 
grain  reserves  has  also  Increased  the  sensi- 
tivity of  our  grain  markets  to  changes 
abroad. 

The  establishment  of  an  adequate  infor- 
mation system  Is  not  achievable  overnight. 
It  must  be  built  over  time,  by  continuously 
Improving  the  flow  of  information  from  na- 
tional and  international  agencies.  The 
United  States  must  strive  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  foreign  agricultural  Information  that 


Is  similar  in  timeliness  and  accuracy  to  the 
system  already  available  on  domestic  agri- 
cultural production.  The  domestic 
built  up  over  the  decades  in  taw  Stattstlc 
Reporting  Service  of  the  XJJS.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  provides  estimates  of  agri- 
cultural output  on  »  regular  schedule  as 
prescribed  by  law.  It  was  reoognlxed  long  ago 
Uiat  information  on  domestio  agricultural 
conditions  was  of  great  w«y»mimi«  tmportaooe 
to  domestic  producers  and  taazuUets  of  food 
products,  and  was  crucial  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  commodity  markcfts. 

The  recent  experience  with  eqnrt  controls 
and  price  gyrations  has  dononstrated  the 
Importance  of  foreign  market  information. 
There  Is  need  to  expand  and  improTS  all  as- 
pects of  foreign  market  Information,  includ- 
ing both  grain  production  and  utlUcatlon. 
Whether  the  traditional  methods  of  gather- 
ing Information  on  crop  production  are  most 
appropriate,  or  whether  the  derelopment  of 
a  satellite  survey  system  with  oconputerlzed 
data  analysis  would  be  more  accurate  and 
useful.  Is  yet  to  be  determined.         /"^  .^ 

Improved  infc«ination  on  fore^gh  markets 
and  supplies,  while  essential.  Will  not  be 
adequate  to  prevent  sharp  fluctuations  in  our 
grain  markets  in  the  future,  when  foreign 
production  changes  dramatically.  To  soften 
that  kind  of  impact,  we  need  actual  quanti- 
ties of  grain — buffer  or  resMve  stocks — to 
substltutd  for  lost  production.  Such  stocks 
must  be  built  up  during  periods  at  adequate 
production.  In  order  that  periods  of  shortfaU 
oo  not  create  havoc  In  grain  and  livestock 
markets.  A  system  of  international  rules  for 
managing  reserve  stocks  of  food  commodi- 
ties must  also  be  developed  and  agreeed  to, 
to  assure  equltaUe  allocation  of  oommodlty 
supplies  In  times  of  awene  ahartaga.  Wtma. 
and  how  such  rules  would  be  put  into  effect 
must  be  luiderstood  and  stated  explicitly  be- 
fore any  shortage  occurs. 

Stich  buffers  against  market  disruptions  as 
improved  infcvmatlon  systems  and  reeerve 
stocks  are  essential  elements  in  future  food 
and  agricultural  policies  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLTTDING    KEMARKS 

Issues  involving  food  poUcy  and  admlnls- 
taatlon  are  always  troublesome,  and  have 
bothered  mankind  throughout  his  existence. 
European  nations,  with  their  longer  histori- 
cal perspective,  have  Isolated  their  food  sup- 
plies from  the  remainder  of  the  world  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  prevent  sudden  shocks  to 
their  economies.  Although  there  is  stability 
In  their  food  systems,  the  cost  of  this  stability 
has  been  high,  with  food  budgets  taking  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  consumerlgpeimes 
than  in  the  United  States.      - — — ' 

The  United  States  also  had  relative  sta- 
bility In  food  prices  when  this  nation  held 
large  stockpiles  of  grain  and  fiber  products. 
That  also  entailed  a  significant  cost.  If  In  the 
future  U.S.  crop  production  is  favorable,  and 
agrlctdtural  exports  should  be  reduced,  the 
nation  could  once  again  hold  significant 
quantities  of  grain  in  storage.  Grain  prices 
paid  to  farmers  could  stabilize  near  govern- 
ment support  levels,  and  livestock  products 
could  become  relatively  more  abundant.  Pood 
prices  could  stabilize  and  then  Increase  at 
more  traditional  rates,  and  concern  over  food 
problems  covdd  abate  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  U.S.  crop  production 
levels  were  to  drop  significantly,  or  If  major 
additional  Soviet  purchases  occur,  farm  prices 
for  grain  will  again  rise  sharply  and  live- 
stock products  will  remain  in  short  stipply. 
The  likely  result  would  be  another  round  of 
food  price  Increases,  and  renewal  of  the  feed 
and  food  crisis  for  livestock  producers  and 
consumers. 

Given  the  uncertainty  about  how  the  fu- 
ture will  actually  tmfold,  we  must  formulate 
pragmatic  and  flexible  food  policies  and  ad- 
ministrative machinery  if  the  United  States 
Is  to  vnM.  recurring  crises  In  the  food  sec- 
tor of  our  econcHny. 


NATIONAL       PARKING       ASSOCIA- 
TION'S 25TH  AlOnVERSARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  PaiUns  Association, 
the  trade  orgaDization  representing  the 
coaunercial  oS-streei  parking  industry, 
is  celebrating  its  25th  anniveisary  this 
year.  The  organisation's  convention  is 
scheduled  for  June  20-24  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton  Hotel.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscokd- 
a  summary  of  the  association's  progres- 
sive history  beginning  in  1951. 

There  being  no  objecti<Hi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

National  Parking  Association:   a  Ottaktis 
Centurt  of  Progress 

Letters  from  NPA's  Washington,  D.C.  head- 
quartos  to  people  unfamiliar  with  the  as- 
sociation often  begin  like  this;  "National 
Parking  Association  Is  the  1,300-meinber 
trade  organization  representing  t>iA  com- 
merclal,  off-street  parking  Industry  in  the 
United  States  and  21  foreign  countries.  Its 
membership  Is  made  up  of  operators,  own- 
ers and  developers  of  parking  facilities  as 
well  as  parking  consultants,  architects,  en- 
glnens,  real  estate  Interests,  municipal 
parking,  authorities  and  Institutions  such 
as  banks,  hospitals,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties." All  this  Is  accurate  but  only  begins  to 
describe  the  National  Parking  Association 
of   1976. 
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The  association,  with  headquarters  now 
located  at  1101  17th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1951. 
Parking  industry  leaders,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, decided  they  could  benefit  from  a  na- 
tlonal  organization  as  sp  many  other  in- 
dustries had.  Their  goals:  an  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  promo tlon^-oi  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

That  group  elected  B.  M.  Stanton  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia  as  the  association's  first  presi- 
dent. It  choee  Fritz  W.  Drybrough  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  as  vice  president;  Charles 
Gallagher  of  Dallas,  secretary;  and  en- 
trusted its  meager  funds  to  Earl  J.  Mendola 
of  New  Orleans,  the  first  treasurer. 

These  NPA  founders  were  aware  that  park- 
ing was  becoming  a  greater  problem  every 
year  In  most  American  cities.  In  their  ini- 
Ual  action,  the  new  association's  members 
called  on  cities  with  parking  problems  to  re- 
view their  current  off-street  parking  supply 
and  make  better  use  of  It.  Then,  if  more  were 
needed,  private  industry  and  business  should 
do  the  Job. 

NPA  held  its  first  convention  In  Cincin- 
nati on  Octot>er  1,  1952.  L.  B.  Doggett,  Jr., 
of  WastUngton  moved  In  as  vice  president 
and  Manny  Schublner  of  Detroit  took  over  as 
secretary.  By  this  time  the  association 
boasted  a  magazine,  a  legal  advisor,  a  legis- 
lative representative,  a  public  relations  pro- 
gram, an  ethical  code  and  its  first  executive 
director,  Charles  T.  McOavln.  In  1953,  the 
group's  second  convention  was  «held  In 
Washington.  DC.  where  John  P.  Hendon  of 
Birmingham,  Al&bama  was  elected  president, 
Walter  Brlggs  of  Lee  Angeles,  vice  president 
and  Arthur  G.  Debendorf  of  Washington, 
treasurer. 

By  the  time  of  the  ig.'H  convention,  Dog- 
gett took  over  as  president  and  NPA  had 
come  up  with  concrete  goals  for  the  industry 
to  seek  and  offered  the  services  of  its  execu- 
tive director  to  help  attain  them. 

The  tr.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
had  been  holding  parking  clinics  of  its  own 
around  the  country,  announced  a  parking 
policy  statement  in  1955.  The  statement 
called  for  private  capital  to  "be  given  txl^ 
encouragement  without  hindrance,  comoett- 
tlon  or  subsidization  by  government"  to  set 
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Jj  the  parUng  was  to 
Chamber  said,  "the 


up  off-street  pari 
be  free  or  below  cos-S^ 

businessmen  and  propefty  owners  benefiting 
therefrom  should  provide  same  without  sub- 
sidization by  government." 

The  Chamber  asked  ior  a  ban  on  govern- 
ment condemnation  of  jland  for  commercial 
parking  facilities,  encduragement  of  "first 
priority  In  street  and  b  ighway  use  to  move- 
ment of  people  and  goofls  with  such  restric- 
tions on  curb  usage  as  t%ls  principle  may  dic- 
tate." The  statement  aldo  asked  for  "a  proper 
balance  between  pubU< 
portation,"  without  ovsrloading  street  ac- 
cess facilities. 

National  Parking  Association  went  beyond 
the  Chamber  statement^  calling  for  well-lit. 
clean  and  attractive  pari  ting  facilities,  clearly 
posted  pricing  informalfon,  and  community 
service  by  its  members. 

In  1956,  WlUiam  G.  Bbrr,  who  was  to  take 
over    the    indus€ry's    stfry    throughout    the 
country  for  nine  years, 
sociatlon's  executive  dliector. 

By  the  time  NPA  hel(  I  its  seventh  annual 
convention  in  New  Yo^  City  in  1958, 
group  was  offering  the  parking  industry  ideas 
on  building  and  empldyee  training,  park- 
and-sbop  programs,  aqd  bookkeeping  and 
management  training. 

In  1959,  the  assoclat 
point  program  for  pari  Ing  progress  which 
could  be  used  as  a  coi  omiuilty-wlde  effort 
to  improve  parking  and 
plicit  in  the  program 


Lrafflc  problems.  Im- 
was  cooperation   by 
city  officials  and  local  iiercbants.  The  pro- 


gram suggested,  among 


the  best  located  on-street  spaces  should  be 


shoppers;    "meter- 
usf' fringe  parking; 


reserved  for  short-tern: 

feeding"  parkers  should 

short-term  parking  zones  niust  be  enforced; 

traffic  could  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  tan 

dem    parallel    parking; 

conduct  parking  supply 


the  results;  directional  signs  should  be  fully 
used:  Park-and-Shop  md  Ride-and-Shop 
plans  should  be  implemented;  rates  for  third 
and  foiurth  parking  hoi  rs  in  off-street  lots 
should  be  Increased  em  ouraging  long-term 
parkers  to  use  fringe  lo  s;  and  all  on-street 
parking  should  eventually  be  eliminated 
opening  additional  strw  t  space  to  traffic. 
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Today's  National 
an  annual  budget  of 
a  million  dollars  and 
all  50  states  and  more 
tries.  Regular  members 
of  $75  a  year  to  a 
are  based  on  gross 
members,  primarily 
try,  pay  $200  annually. 

Publications    include 
sent  quarterly  to  more 
subscribers  and  others; 
letter,     sent     monthly; 
monthly    newsletter 
members:  and  NPA 
vironmental  newsletter 
times  a  year.  NPA  also 
newsletter. 

Regular  members  also 
latlve    notices    alerting 
state  and  local  action 
businesses.  Special 
Ington  office  keep   thenc 
things  as  tip  reporting, 
pensation,  minimum  wa|e 
vironmental  regulations, 
and  health  rules  and 
tivitles. 


that 
repo:  'ts 


olhi 


The  association  hjis 
ports    en    construction 
asphalt  and  concrete 
standards,  legal  llabtllt:;, 
parking   feasibility.   Its 
elude  a  record  of  garage 
compilation  of  state  an< 
tal  reBuKtions  affecting 

In   1972.   the   Parking 
cU    of    National 


Parkli  g 


other  things,  that: 


merchants    should 
surveys,  publicizing 


more 


re]  (resents 


Parking  Association  has 

than  a  quarter  of 

members  in 

tlian  20  foreign  coun- 

from  a  minimum 

maxiihum  of  85,000.  Dues 

parking  revenue.  Allied 

sup  >liers  to  the  Indus - 

Parking    Magazine, 
I  han  5,500  members, 
parking  World  News- 
Parking    Angle,     a 
erved    for    regular 
on  EPA,  an  en- 
^ubllshed  at  least  12 
publishes  a  Canadian 


res 
Rep>rts 


receive  state  legls- 
them    to    pending 
could  affect  their 
from  the  Wa.sh- 
Informed  on  such 
'  inemployment  com- 
requirements.  en- 
occupational  safety 
er  government  ac- 


publlshed  special  re- 
methods    and   costs, 
mi  ilntenance,  building 
new  car  sizes  and 
annual    reports   in- 
constructlon  and  a 
.  local  environmen- 
parking. 

Consultants  Coun- 
A-ssociatloa    was 


formed.  Its  membership  restricted  to  Indi- 
viduals In  the  private  practice  of  parking 
consulting.  The  Council  now  consists  of  35 
members  chaired  by  Rlcard  F.  Botl  of  Ven- 
tura, California. 

THE    STAFF 

Since  1965,  the  association's  business  has 
been  handled  by  Noreen  Dann  Martin.  She 
was  named  executive  vice  president  in  1968. 
Before  coming  to  NPA  in  1963.  Mrs.  Martin 
was  an  editor  f<»  the  MacmUlan  Company  in 
New  Tork.  Holding  a  B.A.  from  Black  Moun- 
tain College  in  North  Carolina  and  an  M.A. 
from  Columbia  University,  she  is  perhorv<5 
the  nation's  foremost  authority  on  the  park- 
ing industry.  Mrs.  Maurtln  sits  on  advisory 
boards  of  the  Highway  Users  Federation  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington  and  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  The  Highway  Research  Board.  She  i.s 
also  active  in  United  Cerebral  Palsy  and  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Sandra  Kay  Ferrell.  born  and  educated  in 
the  DiJstrict  of  Columbia,  Joined  NPA's  .staff 
ja  1969.  Now  holding  the  position  of  Book- 
keeper/Office Manager,  she  is  active  In  Wash- 
ington's Officers  Service  Club. 

NPA's  first  in-house  legislative  repvesenta- 
tive,  David  L.  Ivey,  Joined  the  staff  in  1973. 
Ivey.  who  Is  active  in  Democratic  Party  af- 
fairs, came  to  the  association  after  service  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  an  aide  to  former 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D-Ark).  His  legis- 
lative work  on  behalf  of  NPA  has  been  aimed 
at  comprehensive  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  and  new  federal  legislation 
providing  funds  to  states  and  localities  for 
balanced    land    use    planning    programs. 

With  this  additional  investment  In  what 
goes  on  In  Washington.  NPA  has  become  In- 
creasingly active  on  Capitol  Hill  and  within 
the  federal  agencies.  Wlien  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  proposed  target- 
ing the  parking  industry  for  special  enforce- 
ment under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  NPA  re- 
sponded calmly.  The  association  worked 
quietly  with  the  agency  pointing  out  the 
obvious  defects  in  its  proposed  regulations 
and  the  harm  those  rules  could  do  to  urban 
areas.  The  regulations  were  modified. 

When,  after  facing  a  court  order  requiring 
certain  parking-related  controls,  the  agency 
again  turned  to  commercial  parking  opera- 
tions. NPA.  in  concert  with  other  real  estate- 
related  organizations,  worked  closely  with 
members  of  Congress  to  have  the  law 
changed. 

The  Congress  Is  now  poised  to  pass  the  first 
comprehensive  changes  In  the  Act  In  six 
years. 

NPA's  annual  conventions  have  become  im- 
portant business  gatherings  where  parking 
people,  suppliers  and  others  exchange  in- 
formation and  ideas  and  learn  specific  ways 
to  Improve  both  efficiency  and  service. 

Since  1974,  for  example.  NPA  conventions 
have  heard  Senators  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex), 
Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.),  and  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D-W.  Va.)  along  with  numerous  gov- 
ernment officials  and  spokesmen  for  nation- 
ally prominent  business  groups.  Panels  have 
included  presentations  on  energy,  security, 
revenue  control,  employee  relations,  labor 
and  environmental  laws,  graphics  In  park- 
ing facilities  and  construction  and  operating 
techniques. 

With  its  increasingly  influential  role  in 
Washington  and  around  the  country.  Na- 
tional Parking  Association  will  be  heard 
from  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


GRAND  JURY  REFORM— A  HIS- 
TORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  of  three  articles  by  Richard  Harris 
dealing  with  abuse  of  the  grand  jury 
system  and  government  disregard  for  the 
fifth  amendment.  Today  I  submit  the 


second  of  these  articles,  which  have  been 
serialized  In  the  New  Yorker  magazine. 
Mr.  Harris'  second  article  does  an  im- 
pressive job  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
right  against  compulsory  self-incrimina- 
tion. He  focuses  on  the  story  of  John 
liilbm-ne,  a  17th-century  Englishman 
who  endured  torture  and  imprisonment 
rather  than  incriminate  himself  against 
his  will  and  his  principles.  Despite  the 
passing  of  over  300  years  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  men  and  women  such  as  John  Lil- 
bume,  many  Americans  today  face  simi- 
lar crises  of  conscience  when  forced 
grants  of  use  immunity  require  them 
to  choose  between  self-incrimination  and 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Harris'  article  makes  fascinating 
reading  and  I  commend  it  to  be  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Richard 
Harris'  article  from  the  April  12  issue  of 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taking  the  Fifth — n 
(By  Richard  Htmris) 

Late  iu  1637,  an  English  Puritan  by  the 
name  of  John  Lllburne  was  arrested  fot  im- 
porting seditious  books  from  Holland  into 
England.  From  the  government's  viewpoint, 
the  arrest  was  to  prove  a  calamitous  mistake, 
for  Lllburne,  who  was  then  a  twenty-three- 
year-old  clothier's  apprentice  "vlth  little 
formal  education,  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  revolutionaries  In  English 
history.  A  volatile,  contentious,  \uiyielding, 
self-nghteous.  and  abrasive  man,  of  whom 
a  contemporary  said,  "If  John  Lllburne  were 
the  last  man  in  the  world,  John  would  fight 
with  Lllburne  and  Lllburne  with  John."  he 
was  also,  as  he  described  himself,  "an  hon- 
est, truebred  freeborn  Englishman  that  never 
In  his  life  loved  a  tyrant  nor  feared  an  op- 
pressor." By  the  time  he  died,  twenty  years 
later,  Lilbvune  had  brought  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  its  knees. 

After  his  arrest.  Lllburne  was  turned  over 
to  the  Attorney  General,  who  assigned  an 
aide  to  question  him.  The  aide  told  Lllburne 
what  he  was  charged  with  and  Informed  him 
that  a  confederate  had  sworn  to  an  affidavit 
against  him.  Lllburne  replied  that  he  had 
indeed  visited  Holland  and  that  he  had 
talked  to  some  people  and  looked  at  some 
books  there,  but  he  claimed  that  he  was  in.- 
nocent  of  the  charge  against  him.  and  re- 
fused to  say  more  about  the  affair.  "I  see  you 
go  about  by  this  examination  to  ensnare  me, 
for  seeing  [that]  the  things  for  which  I  am 
imprisoned  cannot  be  proved  against  me, 
you  will  get  other  matter  out  of  my  examina- 
tion," he  said.  The  aide  finally  gave  up  and 
passed  Lilbxirne  on  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  had  no  more  luck  and  sent  him  back  to 
Jail.  After  a  couple  of  weeks,  Lllburne  was 
taken  before  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — 
an  inquisitorial  body-  that  func^'oned  as 
the  sovereign's  personal  tribunal  for  trying 
matters  of  state.  A  clerk  handed  him  a  Bible 
and  told  him  to  swear  by  It. 

"To  what?"  Lllburne  asked. 

"That  you  shall  make  true  answer  to  all 
things  that  are  asked  of  you,"  the  clerk  said. 

"Must  I  so,  sir?  But  before  I  swear.  I  will 
know  to  what  I  must  swear." 

"As  sooti  as  you  have  sworn,  you  shall,  but 
nDt  before. " 

Lllburne  refu.sed  to  take  the  oath,  was  sent 
back  to  prison,  and  a  few  weeks  later  was 
again  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  this 
time  for  trlsd,  together  with  an  alleged  ac- 
complice, and  elderly  bookseller  named  John 
Wharton.  The  Actorney  General  charged 
them  with  refusal  to  take  the  required  oath. 
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and  then  re«d  the  affidavit  against  them. 
Declaring  that  the  charge  was  "a  most  false 
lie  and  untrue,"  Lllbume  once  more  rafuaed 
to  take  the  oath,  as  did  Wharton,  and  the 
two  were  returned  to  their  cells.  A  week  later, 
they  were  brought  back  lor  trial  before  the 
same  court,  and  repeated  their  refusal  to  take 
the  oath,  which,  Ijilburne  told  his  judges, 
wa^  "both  against  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  the  land. "  This  time,  the  Star  Chamber 
found  them  guilty  of  contempt,  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  fines  of  five  hundred  poimds 
eacii.  punisiunent  in  the  pillory,  and  Im- 
prisonment until  they  took  the  oath  and 
testified  as  ordered;  Lllburne  was  additiou- 
iilly  eeuteuced  to  be  whipped  through  the 
streets  on  the  way  from  Fleet  prison  to  the 
pillory,  a  distaitce  of  two  miles. 

Tied  to  the  back  of  a  cart  and  stripped  to 
the  waist,  LUbume  was  lashed  every  few  steps 
by  an  execattoaer  wielding  a  tiu-ee-thonged 
whip,  and  at  the  end  the  prisoner's  shotUders 
"were  swelled  almost  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf," 
a  contemporvy  reported,  and  the  "wales  on 
his  back  .  .  .  were  bigger  than  tobacco 
pipes."  The  streets  along  Lllbume's  route 
were  lined  with  spectators,  who  moaned  at 
his  agony  and  shouted  words  of  encourage- 
ment. Once  in  the  pUloiy,  Lllbume  dumb- 
founded everyone  by  proceeding,  despite  his 
pain,  to  deliver  a  stirring  half-hour  elation 
to  the  crowd,  which  was  spellboiuid  by  the 
account  of  bis  ordeal,  including  his  trial, 
which,  he  told  them,  was  "absolutely  against 
the  law  of  God,  for  that  law  requires  no  man 
to  accuse  himself." 

The  ORth  that  Lllburne  refused  to  take 
was  known  as  the  oath  ex  ofBclo.  which  had 
an  ancient  lineage  reaching  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth-century oath  de  veritate  dicenin — 
swearing  to  speak  the  truth  in  answer  to  all 
questions.  This  device,  an  Invention  at  the 
OathoUo  CThurch  In  1216,  had  quickly  become 
one  of  the  most  feared  Instruments  of  the 
Inquisition's  attempts  to  stamp  out  heresy, 
and  waa  subsequently  used  by  a  long  series 
of  British  clerics  and  BrltlRh  monarchs  to 
suppress  religious  and  political  unorthodoxy. 
Suspects  who  vfcre  given  the  oath  were  not 
toid  the  evidence  of  their  misdeeds,  the  iden- 
tity of  their  accusers,  or  the  charges  against 
them.  If  they  rer\i8ed  to  take  the  oath,  they 
were  considered  guilty  of  the  offenses  being 
investigated;  If  they  took  the  oath  and  lied, 
they  were  guilty  of  perjury,  and  swearing 
falsely  was  not  only  a  grave  sin  against  God 
but  was  taken  as  evidence  of  guilt  tn  the 
offenses  at  Issue;  and,  of  course,  If  they  told 
the  truth  they  might  condemn  themselves. 

In  short,  the  oath  had  one  purpose :  to  trap 
witnesses  Into  betraying  themselves  and 
others.  Official  reliance  on  the  oath — and  the 
physical  and  mental  tortiire  often  Inflicted 
on  those  who  resisted  It — ^became  so  wide- 
spread and  abusive  In  B^gland  that  bitter 
opposition  to  It  rose  among  members  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  common-law  bar,  who 
saw  the  overweening  power  of  royal  and  ec- 
clesiastical courts  as  a  threat  to  both  the 
common  law  and  all  free  Englishmen.  Pro- 
tests were  mounted,  petitions  were  signed, 
and  early  In  the  fourteenth  century  Parlia- 
ment outlawed  the  oath.  Both  Crown  and 
Church  Ignored  the  prohibition. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  cen- 
tiu-y,  opponents  of  the  Inquisitorial  system 
fought  for  Its  replacement  by  the  common 
law's  accusatorial  system,  through  which 
the  state  had  to  prove  an  accused  person's 
guilt  without  his  assistance  and  under  pre- 
scribed rules.  To  this  end,  they  repeatedly  in- 
voked Magna  Carta,  then  over  a  century  old, 
and  contended  that  its  command  to  the  sov- 
ereign to  obey  "the  law  of  the  laud"  guai-au- 
teed  everyone  accused  of  any  crime  the 
right  to  a  formal  accu-satlou  and  to  a  trial 
by  jury  imder  common-law  procedures.  There 
was  no  justification  whatever  for  the  claim, 
but  the  myth  that  Magna  Carta  spoke  for 
the  freedom  of  all  men  of  the  realm  and  not, 
as   it   clearly  had,  solely   for   the   rights   of 


the  barons  who  forced  King  John  to  sign 
the  doctiment  at  Runnymede  was  to  survive 
and  ultimately  to  be  widely  accepted  as 
fact.  And.  of  oouraa,  history  baa  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  myth  is  a  far^more  pow- 
erful Influence  in  human  i^alrs  than  truth. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  resistance 
to  use  of  the  oath  In  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber and  its  ecclesiastical  equivalent,  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  mounted.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  as  Lord  Chancellor  had 
compelled  many  heretics  to  take  the  oath  ex 
officio  and  had  sent  them  to  their  deaths  for 
what  they  revealed,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
himself  and  reveal  why  he  opposed  Henry 
vni's  claim  to  be  bead  of  the  Church  In 
England.  More  argued  that  he  was  being 
forced  to  condemn  either  his  soul  (if  he 
Ued)  or  bis  body  (if  he  told  the  truth);  the 
dilemma  was  resolved  when  the  King  had 
him  beheaded  and  the  Church  made  him  a 
saint.  A  few  years  later.  Mary  Tudor  devoted 
most  of  her  five  years  on  the  throne  to  wip- 
ing out  alj  traces  of  Protestantism  by  kill- 
ing  Protestants. 

Not  long  after  her  death,  John  Foxe  wrote 
"The  Book  of  Martyrs, "  which  recounted  the 
history  of  Christian  martyrdom  since  the 
eleventh  century,  including  the  fate  of 
Bloody  Mary's  victims.  He  described  how  In- 
nocent people  In  her  reign  were  ordered  to 
answer  on  oath  all  questions  about  their  be- 
liefs and  associations,  were  tortured  if  they 
resisted,  were  forced  to  accuse  themselves 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  of  crimes  that 
often  had  not  been  committed,  and  then 
were  burned  alive  at  the  stake.  "The  Book  of 
Martyrs"  went  through  many  revised  and 
expanded  editions,  and  It  became  a  sort  of 
primer  of  the  theory  that  there  was  an  In- 
herent personal  right  to  freedom  of  religious 
conscience,  and  that  there  were  also  Inviol- 
able legal  rights  such  as  the  guarantee  of  a 
formal  accusation  and  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
right  to  refuse,  as  Lllbvirne  was  to  refuse 
some  eighty  years  later,  to  Incriminate  one- 
self. For  over  a  century.  "The  Boc^  of  Mar- 
tyrs" was,  after  the  Bible,  the  most  popular 
book  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Around  the  time  that  Foxe's  book  was  first 
published.  Chief  Justice  James  Dyo"  ruled 
for  a  unanimous  Coiut  of  Common  IHeas 
that  a  witness  v/ho  refused  to  take  the  oath 
ez  OfBclo  was  Justified  by  the  maxim  "Nemo 
tenetiir  prodere  scipsvm."  or  "No  man  Is 
bound  to  betray  himself."  This  appears  to 
have  t>een  the  first  common-law  use  of  the 
principle  that  was  to  be  embodied  more  than 
two  centuries  later  In  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution:  "No  per- 
son shaU  be  .  .  .  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Leonard  W.  Levy's  splen- 
did book  "Origins  of  the  Fifth  Amendment" 
(the  basic  work  on  the  subject,  winner  of 
tlie  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history  In  196d,  and 
the  soiuce  for  this  historical  r6sum£) ,  Chief 
Justice  Dyer's  ruling  was  apparently  aimed 
at  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  discourage  her  from 
foUowing  Mary  Tudcw's  oppressive  example. 
As  It  turned  out.  Elizabeth's  alms  were  some- 
what different  from  her  predecessor's,  for 
under  Good  Queen  Bess's  rule  subjects  were 
persecuted  for  political  rather  than  religious 
heresy  when  they  persisted  in  clinging  to 
religious  beliefs  that  denied  supremacy  of 
the  state  in  matters  both  mundane  and 
religious.  "Politics,  rather  than  religion,  had 
become  the  basis  of  government  policy."  Pre- 
fessor  Levy  explained,  and  added  that  while 
the  distinction  may  have  seemed  slight  to 
those  who  were  executed.  It  contributed  n 
small  advance  to  the  English  legal  system, 
for  although  they  underwent  inquisitorial 
examiuatious  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
Chamber  or  the  High  Commission,  at  least 
tliey  were  later  tried  under  the  common  law's 
accusatorial  sy-stem.  More  and  nxore  Catholics 
and  Protestants  rcsi>ouded  to  the  Queeu's 
determination  to  brUxg  their  God  to  his 
knees  before  the  throne  with  the  plea  ''Nemo 
temtxir  proHcre  scipsum,"  which  by  now  was 


probably  believed  to  be  a  firm  principle  at 
Magna  Carta,  too.  They  stlU  went  to  thetr 
gory  deaths — not  at  the  stake  but  at  the 
gibbet,  i^ere  they  were  hanged,  cut  down 
while  alive,  and  disembowelled — and  yet 
their  claims  that  aU  subjects  possessed  a 
natural  right  against  compulsory  self-in- 
crimination slowly  began  taking  hold  in  the 
r"<Tirig  of  lawyers  and  judges.  Originally,  re- 
sistance to  forced  self-betra}-al  bad  developed 
as  an  outgrowth  of  religious  conscience,  tiui 
as  the  use  of  the  oath  ex  officio  became  secu- 
lar so  did  tbe  resistance  to  it,  and  graduaUy 
a  belief  emerged  that  to  force  a  man  to  in-  ° 
form  on  himself  not  only  violated  tbe  natu- 
ral law  of  self-preservation  but  destroyed 
his  dignity  and  self-respect  and  undermined 
justice  itself.  However,  official  acceptance  of 
this  view  was  stUl  many  years  away. 

Lillnime's  bravery  while  being  whipped 
throxigh  the  streets  and  his  dramatic  speech 
while  locked  in  the  plUory  made  blm  famous 
througbont  London  overnight.  In  retalia- 
tion, the  Star  Chamber  Jiidges  ordered  that 
be  be  "laid  alone  with  Irons  on  his  hands 
and  legs  .  .  .  where  the  basest  and  meanest 
sort"  of  prisoners  were  kept,  and  that  he 
be  denied  all  books,  writing  materials,  and 
visitors.  His  warders  went  further  by  chain- 
ing him  to  the  bare  floor,  without  the  usxml 
pallet,  and  giving  him  no  food  for  ten  days. 
Suffering  from  his  beating  and  a  higher  fever 
that  followed  it,  LQbume  would  probably 
have  died  If  his  fellow-prisoners  hadn't 
slipped  food  to  him  through  cracks  in  the 
floor.  He  recovered  from  his  Illness,  and  after 
four  months  In  solitary  confinement  he  was 
transferred  to  a  more  hospitable  part  of 
the  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  the 
next  two  ard  a  half  years.  During  this 
period,  he  secretly  wrote  and  smuggled  out 
of  prison  nine  pamphlets  attacking  the  Star 
Chamber  and  demanding  the  natural  rights 
due  every  Englishman.  With  the  appearance 
of  each  pamphlet,  which  the  authorities 
were  tinable  to  suppress,  Lllbume's  popular- 
ity soared  anew. 

Charles  I  was  on  the  throne,  and  his  Inept 
policies  were  bringing  England  closer  to 
civil  war  by  the  day.  Desperately  in  need  of 
money  to  raise  an  army  and  defend  him- 
self, he  called  Parliament  into  session  in 
1640— the  first  time  he  had  allowed  it  to  sit 
In  eleven  years — but  when  its  members  re- 
fused to  appropriate  funds  until  he  agreed 
to  their  demands  for  reform,  he  dissolved 
the  session,  known  as  the  Short  Parliament, 
after  three  weeks.  A  little  later,  a  SootUsh 
force  defeated  a  royalist  army  and  occupied 
tlie  north  of  England,  and  then  a  London 
mob  of  two  thousand  people  broke  Into  and 
sacked  the  bated  Cotu^t  of  High  Cammisslon. 
A  few  da^  afterward,  Charles  called  Parlia- 
uient  into  session  again — In  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  sit,  with  intermissions, 
for  twenty  years — as  his  only  hope  of  getting 
money  to  save  his  crown.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  dominated  by  Puritans,  one  of 
whom  was  Oliver  Crtxnwell.  a  newly  elected 
member  from  Cambridge,  whose  maiden 
speech  was  a  plea  for  the  release  of  John  Lil  - 
burhe.  A  few  days  later,  popular  support, 
farced  the  King  to  free  LUburne,  who  Im- 
mediately began  demanding  an  end  to  the 
Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Conunis- 
slon  and  abolition  of  the  oath  ex  oificlo.  Peti  - 
tious  in  support  of  his  stand  poured  iuto  tbe 
House  of  Commons  from  around  the  coun- 
try, and  the  following  summeir  Parliament 
enacted  a  bill  outlawing  the  two  courts 
and  the  oath,  which  the  King  reluctantly 
signed  on  July  S.  1644.  Af'.er  four  centuries 
of  torment  and  bloodshed,  tlie  inquisitorial 
pov.'er  of  church  and  st&uj  seemed  at  an 
end. 

Ill  1342,  the  outbreak  of  civU  war — fought 
to  determine  whether  "ngland  would  be 
ruled  by  ParUament  or  the  Crown — brought 
Lilbuine  into  the  Parliamentary  army  &s  a 
captain.  He  was  fiercely  devoted  to  the  popu- 
lar cause,  and  was  as  fearless  a  soldier  as  he 
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hnd  been  a  pamphlet  ter.  Driring  a  battle, 
he  was  captured  and  sentenced  to  death  tor 
treason,  but  when  Parliament  sent  word 
that  It  would  ezecut<^  a  batch  of  royalist 
prisoners  if  be  was  biarmed,  LUbume  was 
i.-eed.  He  returned  toi  London,  where  im- 
mense crowds  greeted  Ihlm,  a  contemporary 
reported,  "with  publlcl  joy,  as  a  champion 
that  had  defied  the  King."  Lllburne  turned 
down  Parliament's  offer  of  a  high  post,  say- 
ing of  himself  that  ha  would  "rather  fight 
for  elghtpence  a  day,  till  he  saw  the  liberties 
and  peace  of  England  ^ttled,  than  set  him 
down  in  a  rich  place  fo^  his  own  advantage." 

Returning  to  the  froht,  he  soon  became  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  [a  confidant  of  Crom- 
well's. In  time,  though,  Lllburne  grew 
alarmed  by  the  an tl -libertarian  spirit  that 
was  overtaking  the  I  Puritan  movement, 
which  was  becoming!  as  tyranlcally  re- 
pressive as  any  British  monarch.  Presby- 
terians controlled  Parliament,  and  they  be- 
gan demanding  that  their  faith  replace  the 
Anglican  Church  as  the  official  state  religion 
and  that  various  otherjforms  of  Puritanism, 
which  contained  scores  of  factions  and 
schisms,  be  suppressed.  { 

These  new  demands  for  orthodoxy  were 
too  much  for  Lllburne,  and  after  Parliament 
awarded  Itself  the  power  to  censor  all  pub- 
lications in  England,  he  quit  the  army  and 
went  back  to  pamphleteering.  He  was  soon 
in  trouble  again — tbl^  time  for  attacking 
religious  persecution  in  general. and  censor- 
ship In  particular — and  after  one  of  his 
pamphlets  appeared  ha  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on 
Investigation,  which  found  the  tract  "scur- 
rilous, libellous,  and  i  editions."  According 
to  Professor  Levy,  Liltume  was  let  off  be- 
cause of  his  great  popularity  and  his  service 
to  the  Parliamentary  (^ttse,  but  he  refused 
to  remain  silent,  and  \«as  soon  arrested  and 
dragged  back  before  th(  committee  for  libel- 
ling the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Determined  to  challeige  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  inquire  Intj  his  opinions  or  to 
force  him  to  accuse  Mmself,  LUbume  re- 
fused to  testify,  and  demanded  that  the 
legislature  obey  the  r  iles  of  common-law 
courts.  The  committee  rejected  his  demand, 
and  when  Lllburne  peislsted  in  refusing  to 
testify  and  claimed  "a  :  Ight  to  all  the  privi- 
leges that  do  belong  t(  a  free  man  as  [to] 
the  greatest  man  in  England,"  he  was  sent 
back  to  prison.  Taklni;  up  his  pen  again, 
Lllburne  wrote  a  furious  tract  accusing  the 
committee  of  trying  '  criminal  causes  be- 
twixt man  and  man  co  icemlng  life,  liberty, 
estate"  without  observi  ig  the  ordinary  rules 
of  Justice.  The  committee  summoned  him 
again,  and  again  he  refused  to  testify  and 
was  sent  back  to  his  :ell.  But  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  considered  Lllburne  one  of 
its  own,  and  its  mutinous  mutterlngs  about 
his  treatment  finally  prompted  Cromwell  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  let  Lllburne  go  after 
he  had  served  four  mcnths  In  Jail. 

The  following  year,  Mlburne  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  the  He  use  of  Lords  for  crit- 
icizing one  of  Its  memliers  in  another  pam- 
phlet, and  he  refused  \o  testify  before  that 
august  body.  He  was  th  rown  back  in  Jail  and 
then  ordered  to  reappear  before  the  I/ords  to 
be  tried  for  his  pampi  let.  Lllburne  refused 
to  go,  and  had  to  be  dngged  there.  Once  be- 
fore the  assemblage,  hu  not  only  refused  to 
kneel  but  stopped  up  his  ears  so  that  he 
couldn't  hear  the  chai  ges  against  him.  He 
was  found  guilty,  fined  two  thousand  pounds 
'  (more  than  most  Englishmen  could  earn  in  a 
lifetime),  disqualified  for  life  from  holding 
any  public  office,  and  liijprisoned  Indefinitely 
in  the  Tower  of  Londo  i.  "By  its  Injudlclovw 
treatment  of  the  most  popular  man  in  Eng- 
land." a  historian  of  hat  period  observed, 
"Parliament  was  arraving  against  it-self  a 
force  which  only  await  sd  an  opportunity  to 
Bweep  it  away."  By  Ibe  following  spring, 
Cromwell's  army  was  sa  d  to  be  "one  Lllburne 
throughout,"   and   its    soldiers  regarded  hjs 


writings  not  aa-commentarles  on  the  law  but 
as  the  law  Itself.  Under  pressure  from  l^e 
army.  Parliament,  released  Lllburne  in  1648, 
and  h^  Immediately  set  about  attacking 
Cromwell  himself.  After  enduring  the  attacks 
for  several  months,  Cromwell  dispatched  a 
force  of  two  hundred  armed  men,  who  sur- 
rounded LUbume's  house,  arrested  him,  and 
dragged  him  and  three  friends  before  the 
Council  of  State. 

The  prosecutor  asked  him  whether  he  had 
written  the  defamatory  pamphlet  a^lnst 
Cromwell.  Lllburne,  retorting  that  he  was 
amazed  after  all  that  bad  happened  that 
sucl\  a  question  could  even  be  asked,  de- 
clined to  answer.  He  and  his  friends  were 
taken  out  of  the  room,  and  Cromwell 
pounded  on  the  table  and  shouted  at  his 
colleagues,  "I  tell  you,  sirs,  you  have  no  other 
way  to  deal  with  these  men  but  to  break 
them  In  pieces.  ...  If  you  do  not  break  them, 
they  will  break  you!"  Committed  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  Lllburne 
wi-ote  and  smuggled  out  one  fiery  pamphlet 
after  another,  and  soon  petitions  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  slgnatvires  supporting  him 
poured  Into  Parliament,  and  the  army  threat- 
ened to  revolt.  In  Cromwell's  view,  "the  king- 
dom could  never  be  settled  so  long  as  Lll- 
burne was  alive,"  and  In  the  fall  of  1649  he 
was  charged  with  high  treason  and  put  on 
trial  for  his  lUe. 

The  trial  took  place  in  London  before  an 
Extraordinary  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, made  up  of  eight  common-law  judges, 
four  sergeants-at-law,  the  recorder  of  the 
city,  twenty-six  special  Judges  (Including 
some  city  aldermen  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment), and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  trial  was 
held  in  the  great  Guildhall,  the  streets 
around  It  were  lined  with  troops  to  prevent 
demonstration?  against  the  government,  and 
Lllburne  was  kept  under  constant  guard  to 
prevent  his  rescue  by  the  angry  crowds  that 
gathered  throughout  the  city  to  protest  what 
was  being  done  to  the  man  they  knew  as 
"Freeborn  John." 

Although  Lllbiu^e  had  no  legal  training, 
he  isoon  demonstrated  to  the  court  his  foren- 
pic  abilities.  "His  great  achievement  at  the 
trial  was  holding  at  bay  the  Judges  and  . . , 
his  prosecutor  while  he  expounded  to  them 
and  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  jury  box  and 
in  the  audience  the  fundamentals  of  fair 
criminal  procedure  from  the  time  of  arrest 
through  trial,"  Professor  Levy  wrote.  "He 
placed  the  right  against  self-incrimination 
in  the  context  of  what  he  called  'fair  play,' 
fair  trial,'  'the  due  process  of  the  law,'  and 
'the  good  old  laws  of  England.' "  LUbtime 
railed  on  endlessly  over  the  smallest  points  of 
law  and  legal  procedure.  He  insisted  on  hav- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Indictment  and  a  lawyer 
to  represent  him  (rights  that  were  still  half 
a  century  In  the  future) ,  and  when  he  was 
refused  both  he  said,  "Then  order  me  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  immediately  In  the 
place  where  I  stand,  without  any  further 
trial,  for  I  must  needs  be  destroyed  if  you 
deny  me  all  the  means  of  my  preservation." 
When  the  presiding  Judge  begged  him  to  be 
silent  and  promised,  "Hear  me  one  word,  and 
you  shall  have  two,"  Lllburne  retorted  that 
since  he  was  on  trial  for  his  life  he  must  be 
free  to  speak,  and  if  they  would  neither  let 
him  speak  nor  allow  a  lawyer  to  speak  for 
him  they  might  as  well  murder  him  and 
get  it  over  with.  "O  Lord!"  he  cried,  "was 
there  ever  such  a  pack  of  unjust  and  un- 
righteous Judges  ui  the  world?"  The  chief 
judge  sternly  told  him  that  no  one  had  ever 
been  tried  by  "so  many  grave  Judges  of  the 
law,"  whereupon  Lllburne  denounced  the 
proceedings  for  being  extraordinary,  and  as- 
.serted  that  he  would  rather  have  been  tried 
by  one  Judge  In  an  ordinary  court  of  law. 

The  chief  Judge  replied,  "If  you  had  not 
had  this  great  presence  of  the  cotirt.  you 
would  have  oxittalked  them,  but  you  cannot 
do  so  here."  Lllburne  ra:sed  himself  up  In- 
qignar-tly  and   said,   "Truly,  sir,   I  am  not 


daunted  at  the  multitude  of  my  judges, 
neither  at  the  glittering  of  yoiir  scarlet  robes, 
nor  the  majesty  of  your  presence  and  harsh, 
austere  deportment  towards  me.  I  bless  my 
good  God  for  It,  who  gives  me  courage  and 
boldness."  He  defiantly  refused  to  answer 
any  questions  about  his  authorship  of  the 
pamphlet  at  Issue,  on  the  ground  that  under 
the  good  old  laws  of  England  he  could  not 
be  compelled  to  accuse  himself.  Then  be 
triumphantly  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that 
his  Indictment  was  based  partly  on  a  pam- 
phlet that  had  been  published  while  he  was 
In  the  Tower — that  is,  after  his  arrest — while 
the  law  making  suclk^statements  as  those  in 
the  pamphlet  treasonous  had  been  passed 
during  his  Imprisonment,  making  It  an  ille- 
gal ex-post-facto  use  ot  the  law. 

When  Lllburne  finally  rested  for  the  de- 
fense, the  audience  broke  out  in  loud  shouts 
of  "Amen!  Amen!"  and,  a  report  on  the 
event  noted,  these  were  followed  by  "an 
extraordinary  great  hum,"  which  so  alarmed 
the  Judges  and  the  military  commander  in 
charge  that  three  more  companies  of  soldiers 
were  dispatched  to  guard  the  hall.  The  chief 
judge  then  delivered  a  hanging  charge,  in 
which  he  accused  LUbvime  of  fomenting  a 
plot  the  likes  of  which  "never  .  .  .  was  seen 
in  the  world  before."  The  jury  was  out  for 
an  hour  and  retiirned  to  find  Lllburne  not 
guilty.  "The  whole  multitude  of  people  In 
the  hall,  for  Joy  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal, 
gave  such  a  loud  and  unanimous  shout,  as 
is  believed  was  never  heard  In  Guildhall, 
which  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour  with- 
out intermission,"  the  report  said.  When 
word  of  the  verdict  spread  throughout  the 
city,  there  were  wild  public  celebrations  and 
"the  people  caused  that  night  abxuidance 
of  bonfires  to  be  made  all  up  and  down  the 
streets." 

In  1651,  Lllburne  wrote  another  pamphlet 
attacking  an  influential  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  summoned  before  the  bar  of 
Commons,  convicted  without  formal  accusa- 
tion or  trial,  and  by  means  of  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  fined  seven  thousand  pounds, 
banished  from  England  for  lUe,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  If  he  returned.  Helpless 
this  time,  he  fled  to  Holland.  But  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  when  Cromwell  dissolved 
the  Rump  Parliament  that  had  convicted 
him,  Lllburne  assumed  that  there  would 
be  a  freer  mood  at  home,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  clapped  into  Newgate 
prison  and  again  put  ontrtal  for  his  life. 

There  were  countless  demonstrations  ou 
his  behalf,  and  petitions  circulated  around 
the  country  came  back  to  London  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  signatures  de- 
manding his  release  and  pardon.  The  furore 
led  a  contemporary  to  remark,  "It  is  not  to 
be  Imagined  how  much  esteem  he  hath  got, 
only  for  vindicating  the  laws  and  liberties 
against  the  usurpations  of  this  time."  This 
response  in  turn,  led  Cromwell  to  clamp  a 
virtual  state  of  martial  law  on  London.  At 
the  trial,  held  in  th©  Old  Bailey,  LUbume 
argued  that  the  Rump  Parliament  had  been 
illegally  constituted,  so  the  bUl  of  attainder 
it  had  enacted  must  be  illegal,  too. 

Then  LUbume  solemnly  warned  the  jurors 
that  if  he  died  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday  Par- 
liament could  pass  sentence  on  every  one 
of  them,  on  their  families,  on  all  the  people 
in  London,  and  eventually  on  everyone  in 
England.  The  jury  found  him  not  guUty. 
"Joy  and  acclamation"  were  said  to  have  re- 
sounded for  "an  English  mUe,"  except  among 
members  of  the  Cromwellian  party,  whose 
leader  was  "infinitely  enraged."  At  his  direc- 
tion. Parliament  ordered  the  jurors  examined 
on  their  verdict  before  the  Council  of  State, 
but  once  there  the  Jurors  refused  to  speak, 
on  the  ground  of  conscience. 

When  all  else  failed,  CroraweU  had  LU- 
bume secretly  moved  at  night  from  New- 
gate to  the  Tower,  rejected  all  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  put  the  prisoner  under 
such  strict  gtiard  that  he  managed  to  write 
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and  smuggle  out  only  one  more  pamphlet— 
his  last.  The  government's  refusal  to  free 
him  after  he  had  been  found  innocent  by  a 
Jxiry  of  his  peers  provoked  plots  against  the 
government  and  attempts  on  Cromwell's  life. 
To  remove  the  rebelUous  symbol  from  the 
center  of  tmrest,  Cromwell  ordered  LUbume 
taken  from  the  Tower  and  transported  to  a 
fortress  on  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  tumult  over  his  case  had 
subsided,  he  was  moved  to  a  house  in  Dover, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  untU  he  died,  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 

"LUbvime  had  made  the  difference,"  wrote 
Professor  Levy.  "Prom  his  time  on,  the  right 
against  self-incrimination  was  an  estab- 
lished, respected  rule  of  the  common  law,  or, 
more  broadly,  of  English  law  generally."  Of 
far  greater  Importance,  though,  the  fight  that 
Lllburne  bad  led  sparked  Into  a  conflagration 
the  movement  that  would  ultimately  over- 
throw tyraxjny — the  people's  growing  belief 
that  each  of  them  possessed  a  personal  right 
to  be  free  under  just  laws  that  had  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  highest  as  weU  as  the  lowest 
person  in  the  realm.  The  concept  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a  being  whose  self-respect  and 
dignity  and  privacy  were  Inviolable  had  been 
born.  According  to  the  historian  Margaret  At- 
wood  Judson,  this  movement  was  "the  first 
great  outburst  of  democratic  thought  in  his- 
tory, with  John  LUbume  .  .  .  leading  the 
way." 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  England's  falliu'e  to  give 
colonists  here  the  common -law  rights  that  It 
professed  to  assure  them.  Although  the  com- 
mon law  was  extremely  reactionary  In  many 
ways — It  severely  restricted  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, few  example,  and  Its  courts  were 
used  to  punish  criticisms  of  church  and  state 
long  after  the  Courts  of  High  Commission 
and  Star  Chamber  were  abolished — stUl  the 
American  colonists  looked  upon  that  legal 
system  as  a  shield  against  official  abuse  of 
their  basic  rights.  The  slow,  diverse,  and  un- 
certain growth  of  the  legal  protection  of 
those  rights  under  American  colonial  law  Is 
unclear,  t<x.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  has  writ- 
ten, "legal  development  is  probably  the  least 
known  aspect  of  American  colonial  history." 
Records  are  fragnientary.  and  much  ot  the 
evidence  that  was  recorded  Is  more  confus- 
ing than  enlightening. 

By  the  late  eighteenth  centiu-y,  however, 
the  specific  rights  that  were  to  be  embodied 
in  the  BlU  of  Rights  existed.  In  one  form 
or  another.  In  colonial  laws.  After  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  Issued,  eight 
states  adopted  constitutions  that  included 
prohibitions  against  compulsory  self-incrimi- 
nation. When  Rpresentative  James  Madison, 
the  "father  of  the  Constitution,"  submitted 
a  bill  of  rights  to  the  First  Congress,  in  1789, 
his  proposed  guarantee  against  forced  testi- 
mony stated  "No  person  shall  be  . . .  compeUed 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself."  As  far  as 
written  records  show,  Madison  said  nothing 
to  explain  this  proposal,  either  then  or  later. 
In  order  to  avoid  conflict  with  a  statute 
setting  up  the  federal  court  system,  a  col- 
league In  the  House  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posal be  changed  to  read,  "No  person  shall 
be  .  .  .  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself."  and  the  alteration 
was  adopted  unanimously  and,  as  far  as  the 
record  shows,  without  further  debate  in 
either  house.  In  1791,  the  amendment  was 
approved,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  appended  to  the  body  of  the 
Constitution. 

With  this  monumental  event.  Levy — then 
Earl  Warren,  Professor  of  Constitutional  His- 
tory at  Brandels  University — concluded  his 
account  of  the  Fifth  Amendment's  origins: 
"With  good  reason  the  Bill  of  Rights 
showed  a  preoccupation  with  the  subject  of 
criminal  justice.  The  Framers  understood 
that  without  fair  and  regularized  procedures 
to  protect  the  criminally  accused,  there  could 


be  no  liberty.  They  knew  that  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  tyrant's  first  step  was  to  use 
the  criminal  law  to  crush  his  oppoeition. 
Vicious  and  ad  hoc  procedures  had  always 
been  used  to  victimize  noncomformlsts  and 
minorities  of  differing  religious,  racial,  or 
political  persuasion.  The  Fifth  Amendment 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  procedures  that 
were  so  crucial.  In  the  minds  of  the  Framers, 
to  the  siu^lvai  of  the  most  treasured  rights. 
One's  home  co\Ud  not  be  his  "castle,"  his 
property  be  his  own,  his  right  to  express  his 
opinions  or  to  worship  his  God  be  secure, 
if  he  could  be  searched,  arrested,  tried,  or 
imprisoned  In  some  arbitrary  or  Ignoble  man- 
ner. .  .  .  The  Framers  of  the  BUL^  Rights 
saw  their  Injunction,  that  no  mafishotUd  be 
a  witness  against  himself  in  a  criminal  case, 
as  a  central  feature  of  the  accusatory  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice.  While  deeply  com- 
mitted to  perpetuating  a  system  that  mini- 
mized the  possibilities  of  convicting  the 
Innocent,  they  were  not  less  concerned  about 
the  humanity  that  the  fundamental  law 
should  show  even  to  the  offender.  Above  aU, 
the  Fifth  Amendment  r^ected  their  judg- 
ment that  in  a  free  society,  based  on  respect 
for  the  individual,  the  determination  of  guilt 
or  Innocence  by  just  procedures.  In  which  the 
accused  made  no  unwilling  contribution  to 
his  conviction,  was  more  Impw-tant  than 
punishing  the  guilty." 

In  1803,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  de- 
livered the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Marb\u"y  v.  Madison,  which  made  the 
Coiu^  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution means  by  giving  the  Court  the  au- 
thority to  overrule  acts  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  that  violate  the  nation's 
fundamental  law.  Along  the  way  in  that  case, 
Marshall  ruled  for  the  Coiut  that  a  vritness 
did  not  have  to  answer  a  question  if  he  felt 
that  his  reply  might  Incriminate  him.  Vomi 
years  later,  Marshall  was  riding  the  circuit, 
as  Justices  then  did,  and  presided  over  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  treason.  In  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  When  a 
witness  refused  to  answer  a  question  on  the 
ground  of  possible  self-incrimination  (or 
"crimination,"  in  the  usage  of  the  time) ,  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  "If  the  question  be  of  such 
a  description  that  an  answer  to  It  may  or  may 
not  criminate  the  witness  ...  It  must  rest 
with  himself,  who  alone  can  teU  what  it 
would  be,  to  answer  the  question  or  not.  If, 
in  such  a  case,  he  say  upon  his  oath  that  his 
answer  woiUd  criminate  himself,  the  court 
can  demand  no  other  testimony  of  the 
fact. .  . .  WhUe  that  [fact]  remains  concealed 
within  his  own  bosom,  he  is  safe;  but  draw  It 
from  thence,  and  he  is  exposed  to  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  rule  which  declares  that  no  man  is 
compellable  to  accuse  himself  would  moat  ob- 
viously be  Infringed  by  comi)eUlng  a  witness 
to  disclose  a  fact  of  this  description.  What 
testimony  may  be  possessed,  or  is  attainable, 
against  any  Individual,  the  coiui;  can  never 
know." 

For  half  a  century.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
words  were  taken  as  the  highest  judicial  sup- 
port for  a  witness's  absolute  right  to  remain 
silent.  But  In  1857  Congress — In  an  inquiry 
Into  charges  that  some  of  Its  members  had 
extorted  money  from  special  interests  In  ex- 
change for  favorable  legislatlon^abrogated 
this  right  by  passing  an  "iumunlty"  statute 
that  protected  any  witness  who  was  com- 
pelled to  testify  "before  either  bouse  of  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  of  either  house"  from 
prosecution  for  "any  fact  or  act  touching 
which  he  shall  have  testified."  The  law  un- 
covered more  corruption  and  provided  less 
opportunity  for  doing  anytliing  about  it 
than  anyone  had  anticipated,  because  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  those  who  had  bribed 
them  appeared  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, confessed  to  innumerable  crimes  of 
all  kinds  that  they  had  committed,  and  were 
automatically  relieved  under  the  new  law  of 
any  liability  for  them.  Recoiling  at  these  •'Im- 


munity baths,"  Congress  repealed  the  law  and 
replaced  it  in  1862  with  a  narrower  "use  Int- 
munlty"  statute,  which  provided  not  fuU  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  for  certain  crimes 
revealed  In  compelled  testimony  before  con- 
gressional conunlttees  but  only  Inununlty 
from  use  of  the  specific  evidence  thus 
extracted. 

Criminal  proceedings  could  still  be  brought 
against  witnesses  who  testified  against  them- 
selves, as  long  as  the  prosecution  based  Its 
case  on  other  evidence.  Then,  In  1868,  Con- 
gress expanded  this  law  to  cover  federal  judi- 
cial proceedings  in  specific  categories  of 
criminal  cases,  and  when  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  was  set  up.  In  1887. 
Congress  gave  It  the  same  power  to  compel 
testimony  from  witnesses  who  were  granted 
use  Inunvmlty.  If  witnesses  refused  to  testify 
after  being  given  immunity,  they  could  be 
fined  and  Imprisoned  until  they  talked. 

In  November,  1890,  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
Illinois  that  was  looking  Uito  possible  viola- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887 
sununoned  a  grain  dealer  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Counselman  and  asked  him  about 
his  dealings  with  several  railroads  that  were 
suspected  of  giving  Illegally  low  freight  rates 
to  favored  customers.  Coiinselman,  who  had 
been  granted  Immunity,  asserted  his  Fifth 
Amehdment  right  and  refused  to  answer 
several  questions;  the  grand  jury  reported 
his  refusal  to  the  presiding  Judge;  he  ordered 
Counselman  to  answer  the  questions;  Coun- 
selman again  refused;  and  the  Judge  foiuid 
him  In  contempt  of  court,  fined  him  five 
hundred  dollars  plus  the  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  sent  him  to  Jail  untU  he  decided 
to  talk.  He  decided,  In.stead.  to  appeal  the 
order.  It  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
so  he  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Samuel  Blatchford,  In  a  unanimous 
(pinion  of  that  Court,  declared  that  the 
Fifth  Amendment  "privilege  is  limited  to 
criminal  matters,  but  it  is  as  broad  as  the 
mischief  against  which  it  seeks  to  guard," 
and  that  "the  liberal  construction  which 
must  be  placed  upon  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  personal  rights " 
obliged  the  Court  to  find  the  Use-lmmimity 
law  unconstitutional,  since  It  didn't  pro- 
tect witnesses  from  the  later  use  of  their 
testimony,  by  way  of  Its  leads  to  other  evi- 
dence, to  prosecute  them.  "We  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  no  statute  which  leaves  the 
party  or  witness  subject  to  prosecution  after 
he  answers  the  criminating  question  put  to 
him  can  have  the  effect  of  supplanting  the 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  the  Court  concluded,  for 
the  statute  did  not  give  witnesses  "complete 
protection  from  aU  the  perUs  against  which 
the  constitutional  prohibition  was  designed 
to  guard."  That  made  it  less  than  "a  full  sub- 
stitute" for  the  amendment,  and  for  such  a 
law  to  be  an  adequate  substltue  it  would 
have  to  provide  "absolute  immunity  against 
future  prosecution  for  the  offense  to  which 
the  question  relates." 

The  notion  that  there  could  be  a  "sxibstl- 
tute"  for  constitutional  mandates  was  a 
curious  one,  since  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Framers  In  formulating  a  written  con- 
stitution In  the  first  place  was  to  put  Its 
mandates  t>eyond  the  reach  of  the  national 
legislature.  The  only  way  in  which  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  nation  could  constitu- 
tionally be  changed  was  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, and  the  Framers  had  given  Congress 
a  limited  role,  which  was  shared  with  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  amending  proce.es. 
Now,  though,  the  Supreme  Court's  conclu- 
sion that  the  Fifth  Amendment  could  be 
supplanted  by  a  federal  law  effectively  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion on  Its  own  Initiative  and  without  public 
approval.  Finally,  since  the  Constitution 
flatly  states.  "No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself" — not  that  a  person  can  be 
compelled   to   be   a  witness   against  himself 
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as  long  as  be  isn't  prosecuted  lor  what  he 
says — the  Supreme  Couit  XaUed  to  place  even 
a  literal,  much  less  a  liberal,  construction 
on  "constitutional  provkiona  for  the  protec- 
tion oX  personal  rights.'  Rather  than  giving 
absolute  protection  to  uioee  rights,  the  Court 
actually  limited  them  In  the  case  of  the 
I-Uth  Amendment  by  handing  the  state  the 
power  to  compel  what  t  tie  Constitution  said 
could  not  be  compelled. 

Congress  wasted  no  time  In  rushing 
through  the  door  that  tl  ,e  Court  had  opened. 
BUteen  days  after  the  leclsion  In  Counsel- 
noan  was  handed  down,  i ,  bill  was  introduced 
In  Congress  guaranteeing  that  after  Im- 
munity was  granted  to  witnesses  before  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Coi  umlssion  "no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  fcr  ca*  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  be  may  testify."  The  bill — providing 
a  form  of  absolute  imiaunlty  that  was  to 
become  known  as  trans*  ctional  immunity — 
was  soon  enacted,  and  uas  judiclaUy  tested 
when  the  auditor  of  t^e  Allegheny  Valley 
Railway,  a  man  named!  Brown,  refused  to 
answer  questions  put  ti>  him  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  about  low  fi  eight  rates  to  good 
cxistomers.  Granted  the  new  form  of  im- 
munity. Brown  pleaded  the  PUtb  Amend- 
ment and  remained  sileiit,  and  the  presiding 
Judge  found  him  in  con^mpt  of  court,  fined 
him  five  dollars,  and  se^t  him  to  JaU  until 
he  agreed  to  testify.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  this  ruling,  and  jthe  case — ^Brown  v. 
Walker — went  to  the  Sxtoreme  Court. 

By  a  flve-to-fotir  votefln  1896,  the  Court 
upheld  the  new  Immunltir  law.  Justice  Henry 
B.  Brown  delivered  the  majority^  opinion, 
which  was  wholly  based  on  the  conclusion 
in  Counselman  that  If  |absolute  Immunity 
was  granted  a  prospectUe  witness  bis  Fifth 
Amendment  right  was  iully  protected.  Ac- 
cording to  Justice  Browii,  that  right  could 
be  looked  at  in  one  of  ftwo  ways:  It  could 
be  Interpreted  literally,  M  'authorizing  the 
witness  to  refvise  to  dl-sclose  any  fact  which 
might  tend  to  Incriminate,  disgrace,  or  expose 
him  to  unfavorable  cominents,"  or  It  could 
be  viewed  as  an  attempt["to  secure  the  wit 
Hess  against  a  criminal  prosecution." 

The    Cotirt    concluded]  that    "the    clause 
should  be  construed,  as 
signed,  to  effect  a  prai 
purpose — not  necessarily 
against  every  possible  dc 
happen  to  them  from  th( 
unduly  Impede,  hinder, 
ministration  of  criminal 


was  doubtless  de- 
^cal  and  beneficent 
protect  witnesses 
timent  which  might 
It  testimony,  nor  to 
ft  obstruct  the  ad- 

Etlce." 


There  was  no  historical  Justification  what- 
ever for  the  conclusion  '  that  this  was  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Filth  Amendment  was 
"doubtless  designed."  indeed,  since  the 
"practical  and  beneficent  purpose"  that  Jus- 
tice Brown  mentioned  en  .Irely  served  the  In- 
terests of  the  state  rathe :  than  those  of  the 
Individual  citizen,  that  ilone  betrayed  the 
Intent  of  the  Pramers— to  protect  the  in- 
dividual against  the  state.  To  get  around 
this  point.  Brown  took  rifuge  in  an  ancient 
Judicial  sanctviary — the  U  adltlon  that  courts 
should  not  overturn  congi  essional  acts  unless 
they  are  flagrantly  at  odd  (  with  fundamental 
law.  This  tradition  Ls  btsed  on  the  theory 
that  since  the  members  of  Congress  are 
democratically  chosen  an  1  directly  represent 
the  citizenry,  their  declsons  should  not  be 
overruled  arbitrarily  by 
a;e  essentially  undemoci  atlc  In  that  their 
members  are  appointed  father  than  elected. 
In  our  system,  the  theory  Is  absurd — even  a 
cowardly  abdication  ot 
bUity — for  the  Pramers  s  peclflcally  designed 
our  federal  Judicial  systsm  to  serve  as  an 
undemocratic  check  on  .he  democratic  ex- 
ci:;3j>es  that  so  often  seize! 
event.    Justice    Brown 


colonists  had  so  feared  tl  le  inequities  of  the 


inquisitorial  system  of 
"with  one  accord,  made  a 
to  question  an  accused 
their  fundamental  law." 


legislators.  lu  any 
Conceded    that    the 


Justice  that  they, 
denial  of  the  right 
person  a  part  of 
But  then  he  went 


on  to  find  ample  Justification  for  compelling 
one  who  was  not  formally  accused  of  a 
crime — who  was,  in  fact,  given  Immunity 
against  any  auch  accusation — to  tell  of 
others'  crimes.  That  power,  be  claUned,  was 
•  within  the  control  of  the  legislature."  And 
to  contend,  as  the  defendant  had,  that  "be 
would  inc\ir  personal  odium  and  disgrace 
from  answering  these  questions  seems  too 
much  like  an  abuse  of  language  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,"  the  Justice  said. 
Above  all,  though,  the  Court  majority  relied 
ou  the  needs  of  government  to  Justify  trans- 
actional Immimlty  on  constitutional  grounds. 
"Every  good  citizen  Is  bound  to  aid  in  th? 
enforcement  of  the  law,  and  has  no  right  to 
permit  himself,  under  the  pretext  of  shield- 
ing his  own  good  name,  to  be  made  the  tool 
of  others  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  shelter 
behind  his  privilege."  Justice  Brown  de- 
clared, and  thereby  accused  the  defendant  In 
the  case  of  a  crime  that  no  one  had  charged 
him  with — conspiracy  to  conceal  a  crime.  (Al- 
though the  Fifth  Amendment  saya  only 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  himself,  testifying  against  otben 
may  Involve  admitting  that  one  did  not  re- 
port a  crime,  and  not  reporting  a  crime  Is, 
of  course,  a  crime.) 

The  Court  majority's  reliance  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  good  citizenship  was  utterly  unten- 
able, for  the  duties  of  citizens  are  nowhetv 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  The  authors 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  did  not  speak  of 
good  citizens  or  bad  citizens,  they  merely 
said  that  no  citizen  could  be  forced  to  accuse 
himself.  And,  of  course,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  written  not  to  help  ♦Jie  government  en- 
force Its  laws  but  to  restrain  It  from  abxislng 
an,]/  citizen  through  unjust  laws  and  unfair 
enforcement  of  them.  But  to  the  majority  of 
the  Court  the  needs  of  government  were 
paramount,  and  since.  Justice  Brown  stated, 
"enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  or  other  analogous  acts  .  .  .  would  be- 
come Impossible"  without  compelled  testi- 
mony, testimony  must  be  compelled.  In 
short,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  If 
legislative  acts  could  not  be  enforced  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution,  then  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  violated  to  up- 
hold those  acts. 

The  four  Justices  in  the  minority  dissented 
vigorously,  and  at  points  bitterly,  from  the 
majority  opinion.  Justice  George  Shiras.  Jr.. 
for  Instance,  pointed  out  that  the  Immunity 
law  specifically  provided  that  a  witness  who 
was  forced  to  testify  was  not  given  immunity 
from  the  crime  of  perjury  when  he  testified. 
whereas  if  he  were  allowed  to  assert  bis  con- 
stitutional right  to  remain  silent  be  could 
not  incur  a  charge  of  perjury  for  what  he  had 
not  said.  Beyond  that.  Shiras  went  on.  "a 
moment's  tJiought  will  show  that  a  perfectly 
Innocent  person  may  expose  himself  to  ac- 
cusation, and  even  condemnation,  by  being 
compelled  to  disclose  facts  and  circumstances 
known  only  to  himself,  but  which,  when  once 
disclosed,  he  may  be  entirely  unable  to  ex- 
plain as  consistent  with  Innocence."  Another 
dissenter  m  the  case  was  Justice  Stephen  J. 
Field,  who  used  the  defense  counsel's  argu- 
ments verbatim  in  describing  the  rule  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination  as  the  "result 
of  the  long  struggle  between  the,  opposing 
forces  of  the  spirit  of  Individual  liberty  on 
the  ona  band  and  the  collective  power  of  the 
state  on  the  other."  That  power  is  absolutely 
limited  under  our  form  of  government,  he 
added,  for  "the  proud  sense  of  personal  in- 
dependence which  Is  the  basis  of  the  most 
valued  qualities  of  a  free  citizen  Is  sustained 
and  cultivated  by  the  consciousness  that 
there  are  limits  which  even  the  state  can- 
not psiss  In  tearing  open  the  secrets  of  his 
bosom."  Above  all.  Field  argued  In  a  long 
and  passionate  section  of  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, there  could  be  no  assurance  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Fifth  Amendment  had  not  In- 
tended it  to  protect  a  witness  against  self- 
Infamy  as  well  as  against  self-incrimination. 
"Both  the  safeguard  of  the  Constitution  and 


the  common -law  rule  spring  alike  from  that 
sentiment  of  personal  self-respect,  liberty. 
Independence,  and  dignity  which  has  in- 
habited the  breasts  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ples for.  centuries,  and  to  save  which  they 
have  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  many 
governmental  facilities  and  conveniences." 
the  Justice  said.  "In  scarcely  anything  has 
that  sentiment  been  more  manifest  than  in 
the  abhorrence  felt  at  the  legal  compulsion 
upon  witnesses  to  make  concessions  which 
must  cover  the  witness  with  lasting  shame 
and  leave  him  degraded  both  in  bis  own  eyes 
and  those  of  others." 

Legal  scholarship  of  the  time — especlklly 
on  the  Supreme  Court — was  so  Inadequate 
and  slipshod  that  apparently  Justice  Field 
was  unaware  of  an  ancient  sanction  against 
compulsory  self-infamy  that  strongly  sup- 
ported his  argimient.  As  far  back  as  1528. 
William  Tyndale's  "The  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man"  had  oondemned  the  legal  practice 
of  forcing  a  man  "to  shame  himself."  By  the 
late  seventeenth  century,  this  principle  was 
embedded  in  English  law.  and  In  a  notable 
caas  in  1679  a  Judge  ruled  that  a  witness 
could  not  be  asked  about  bis  misdeeds  even 
after  being  assured  that  be  would  not  be 
prosecuted,  because  "neither  bis  life  nor 
name  mtist  suffer,  and  therefore  such  ques- 
tions must  not  be  asked  him."  And  in  1696 
Lord  Chief  Justice  George  Treby  said,  "Men 
have  been  asked  whether  they  have  been 
convicted  and  pardoned  for  felony,  or 
whether  they  have  been  whipped  for  petty 
larceny;  but  they  have  not  been  obliged  to 
answer,  for  though  their  answer  In  the  af- 
firmative will  not  make  them  criminal  or 
subject  them  to  a  punishment,  yet  they  are 
matters  of  Infamy;  and  If  it  be  an  infamous 
thing,  that  Is  enough  to  preserve  a  man  from 
being  bound  to  answer."  Sir  William  Black- 
stone's  "Coromentarles  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land," which  was  published  In  the  mld- 
elghteenth  century  and  was  considered  the 
leading  text  on  the  law  by  the  Pramers,  stated 
that  "no  man  is  to  be  examined  to  prove  his 
own  Infamy." 

Two  years  before  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  Immunity  act  In  Brown  v.  Walker,  a 
lower  federal -court  Judge  named  Peter 
GroBscup  had  rejected  the  statute  as  uncon- 
stitutional. In  his  opinion,  delivered  In  1894, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  issue  of  self- 
infamy,  among  other  matters,  as  making  up 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Framers^eslgn  when 
they  drew  up  the  Plfth  Amendment: 

"Did  they  originate  such  privilege  simply 
to  safeguard  themselves  against  the  law- 
inflicted  penalties  and  forfeitures?  Did  they 
take  no  thought  of  the  pains  of  practical 
outlawry?  The  stated  penalties  and  forfeit- 
ures of  the  law  might  be  set  aside;  but  was 
there  no  pain  In  disfavor  and  odium  among 
neighbors,  in  excommunication  from  church 
or  societies  that  might  be  governed  by  the 
prevailing  views,  in  the  private  llabUitles  that 
the  law  might  authorize,  or  In  the  unfathom- 
able disgrace,  not  susceptible  of  formulation 
In  language,  which  a  known  violation  of  law 
brings  upon  the  offender?  They,  too,  if  the 
immunity  was  only  against  the  law-inflicted 
pains  and  penalties,  the  government  could 
probe  the  secrets  of  every  conversation,  or 
society,  by  extending  compulsory  pardon  to 
one  of  Its  participants,  and  thus  turn  him 
into  an  involuntary  informer.  Did  the 
Pramers  contemplate  that  this  privilege  of 
silence  was  exchangeable  always,  at  the  will 
of  the  government,  for  a  remission  of  the  par- 
ticipant's own  penalties,  upon  a  condition  of 
disclosure,  that  would  bring  those  to  whom 
he  had  plighted  his  faith  and  loyalty  within 
the  grasp  of  the  prosecutor?  I  cannot  think 
so.  .  .  . 

"The  oppression  of  crowns  and  principali- 
ties is  unquestionably  over,  but  the  more 
frightful  oppression  of  selfish,  ruthless,  and 
merciless  majorities  may  yet  constitute  one 
of  the  chapters  of  future  history.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  privilege  of  silence  against  a  crimi- 
nal   accusation,    guaranteed    by    the    Plfth 
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Amendment,  was  meant  to  exceud  to  all  the 
consequences  of  disclosure." 

Both  the  Supreme  Court's  narrow  endorse- 
ment of  transactional  immunity  and  its  re- 
jBCtlon  of  the  theory  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 
uient  prohibited  the  government  from  forcing 
one  to  disgrace  oneself  were  ultimately  to 
abet  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  that  Judge 
Grosscup  foresaw.  As  a  result  of  antl-Com- 
muniist  hysteria,  which  had  spread  through- 
out America  from  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  In  1917  until  it  burst  out  into  a 
national  nightmare  of  repression  in  the  late 
nlneteen-forties  and  early  nlneteen-flftles. 
Congress,  which  had  created  most  of  the 
hysteria  in  the  first  place,  responded  to  it 
by  enacting  some  of  the  most  repressive  laws 
ever  to  be  placed  on  this  nation's  books. 

Armed  with  these  laws,  congressional  com- 
mittees and  federal  grand  Juries  summoned 
their  victims,  who  were  forced  to  admit  their 
radical  political  beliefs  and  associations  and 
to  Inform  on  their  friends  or  go  to  prison. 
In  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  cases, 
which  reached  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
mld-flftlea — ^Ullman  v.  United  States — the 
Court  upheld  a  transactional -immunity 
statute  that  Congress  had  passed  to  imple- 
ment one  of  the  more  far-reaching  antl- 
radlcal  laws.  Since  the  statute  provided  abso- 
lute immunity.  Justice  Pelix  Frankfurter  said 
for  the  seven-man  majority,  it  was  consonant 
with  the  decision  in  Brown  v.  Walker,  which 
had  "consistently  and  without  question  been 
treated  as  definitive  by  this  court."  Of  the 
two  dissenters,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  opposed 
the  decision  on  the  grotind  that  if  the  Con- 
stitution Said,  "No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,"  that  was  what  the  Con- 
stitution meant.  The  other  dissenter.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  called  upon  the  Court  to 
overturn  the  five-man  majority  opinion  In 
Brown  and  to  raise  the  four-man  minority 
opinion  there  to  the  status  ot  constitutional 
doctrine  by  ruling  "that  the  right  of  silence 
created  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  Congress." 

Above  all,  Douglas  shared  the  concern  ex- 
pressed sixty-odd  years  earlier  by  Judge 
Grosscup  and  Justice  Field  about  self-in- 
famy, and  be  appealed  to  the  Court  to  stand 
up  for  "conscience  and  human  dignity  and 
freedom  of  expression"  by  giving  a  person's 
reputation  and  his  sense  of  Independence 
and  self-respect  the  full  protection  accorded 
it  before  the  Supreme  Court  went  to  WOTk 
on  the  Constitution.  "The  critical  point  Is 
that  the  Constitution  places  the  right  of 
silence  bepond  the  reach  of  government,"  he 
repeated.  "The  Fifth  Amendment  stands  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  government."  But 
the  Court's  majority  refused  to  listen. 

After  Brown  v.  Walker,  the  most  impor- 
tant case  concerning  compulsory  self-incrim- 
ination to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  Twining  v.  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  1908. 
In  a  state  criminal  trial,  a  Judge  had  noted 
In  his  charge  to  the  Jury  that  the  defendants 
had  declined  to  take  the  stand  in  their  own 
defense,  and  they  appealed  this  act  as  a 
violation  of  their  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
as  interpreted  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
mfeat.  That  amendment  says,  "No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  Vnited  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
In  1868.  and  many  legal  scholars  and  Judges 
believed  that  Its  purpose  was  to  make  the 
entire  Bill  of  Rights  binding  on  the  states. 
But.  In  1873,  five  years  after  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  it  guaranteed  citizens  of  the  states 
only  those  rights  the  states  said  they  po6- 
Be.s'!«"tl — that  is,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  meaningless.  Four  members  of  the 
Cuurt     led   by  Justice  Field,   bitterly   eon- 


tested  the  1873  decision,  for  if  the  Povir- 
teenth  Amendment  did  no  more  than  the 
majority  held,  he  said,  "it  was  a  vain  and 
Idle  enactment,  which  accomplished  noth- 
ing, and  most  unnecessarily  excited  Congress 
and  the  people  on  its  passage." 

In  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  the  defendants 
reopened*  the  argument  by  contending  that 
the  Fifth  Amendment  right  against  com- 
pulsory self-incrimination  had  been  "incor- 
porated" through  the  "privileges  or  immu- 
nities" clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  cover  state  criminal  proceedings.  But  the 
Court  rejected  this  view,  and  cited  its  1873 
decision  as  binding. 

To  buttress  this  conclusion.  Justice  Wil- 
liam H.  Moody,  speaking  for  the  Court  in 
Twining,  pointed  out  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  national  citizenship  so  far  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court  were  "the 
right  to  pass  freely  from  state  to  state  the 
right  to  petition  Congress  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  the  right  to  vote  for  national 
officers,  the  right  to  enter  the  public  lands, 
the  right  to  be  protected  against  violence 
while  in  the  lawful  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  and  the  right  to  Inform  the 
United  States  authorities  of  violation  of  its 
laws."  The  rights  enumerated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  among  them  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  and  assembly;  the  right  to  be 
secvire  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  against  Indictment  for  felony  ex- 
cept by  grand  Jury,  against  double  Jeopardy 
and  against  involuntary  self-incrimination; 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  Jiu-y,  to  a  public  accusation  des- 
cribing its  nature  and  cause,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  one's  accusers,  to  have  the  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  on  one's  behalf,  and 
to  have  a  lawyer;  and  the  right  not  to  be 
subjected  to  excessive  bail  or  fines  or  to 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment — all  these 
fundamental  rights  wer«  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  only  when  they  came 
up  against  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Not  one  of  these  rights,  the  Court  declared, 
was  guaranteed  to  citizens  against  the  au- 
thority of  Individual  states  unless  specifically 
provided  for  under  the  laws  of  those  states. 
In  fact,  the  states  could  suspend  or  abolish 
any  of  the  rights  they  had  gxxaranteed  their 
citizens,  and  no  power,  including  that  of  the 
national  government,  could  stop  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, Justice  Moody  asserted,  the  right 
against  compulsory  self-incrimination  was 
not  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  a  citizen  in  a 
state  criminal  proceeding. 

Going  on  to  the  defendants'  further  claim 
that  compulsory  self-incrimination  also  de- 
nied them  due  process  of  law,  as  guaranteed 
by  both  the  Fifth  and  Pourteen*^^h  Amend- 
ments, Justice  Moody  stated  that  to  consti- 
tute due  process  any  legal  principle  had  to 
be  shown  to  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  "the  law 
of  the  land,"  as  that  phrase  was  meant  by 
the  authors  of  Magna  Carta.  He  then  asked 
rhetorically  whether  the  prohibition  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination  was  "a  funda- 
mental principle  of  liberty  and  Justice  which 
inheres  in  the  very  Idea  of  free  government 
and  is  the  inalienable  right  of  a  citizen  of 
such  a  government."  He  answered  that  it  was 
not.  because  a  search  through  English  and 
American  history  prior  to  the  Revolution 
revealed  "nothing  to  show  that  it  was  then 
thought  to  be  other  than  a  Just  and  useful 
principle  of  law." 

In  England,  he  went  on,  the  "privilege  was 
not  dreamed  of  for  hundreds  of  years  after 
Magna  Carta  ( 1215) .  and  cotild  not  have  been 
implied  in  the  'law  of  the  land'  there 
secured." 

The  test  Moody  proposed  was  faulty.  For 
one  thing,  many  of  the  principles  that  had 
been  considered  fundamental  at  the  time  the 
American  Constitution  was  adopted  had  not 
been  dreamed  of  for  himdreds  of  years  after 
Magna  Carta.  Indeed,  If  the  founding  of  the 
United  Stateakwas  nothing  more  than  a  repe- 
tition  of  that   document's  principles,   then 


six  centuries  had  passed  with  no  political 
progress  to  be  shown  for  them.  Fw  Instance, 
when  King  John  signed  the  Great  Charter 
even  Jury  taiala  In  crlmloal  cases  were  \xa- 
known  In  England.  In  addition.  Magna  Ckrta 
contained  almost  no  fundamental  rights  of 
ordinary  pec^le  as  we  understand  such  rights 
today. 

Those  that  wei-e  claimed  so  fervently — by 
men  like  Lilbiurue,  among  thousands  of 
others — to  be  indelibly  imprinted  in  it  were 
actually  Imposed  on  it  by  myth  in  the  cen- 
turies after  it  was  written.  The  key  sentence 
in  Magna  Carta  that  was  later  believed  to 
contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  demo- 
cratic law  reads,  "No  freeman  shall  be  taken, 
or  Imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  any  wise  distroyed;  nor  shall  we  go 
tipon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the 
lawful  Judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land." 

In  thlrteenth-centviry  England,  "the  law 
of  the  land"  meant  trial  by  battle  or  by  an 
ordeal  such  as  being  branded  with  a  hot 
iron  to  see  whether  the  burn  healed  quickly, 
which  meant  one  was  innocent,  or  became 
infected,  which  meant  one  was  guilty,  and 
"the  lawful  Judgment  of  his  peers"  referred 
to  those  who  \mipired  the  battle  or  U^tcr- 
preted  the  reaction  to  the  iron. 

Continuing,  Justice  Moody  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  reference  to  a  guarantee 
against  self-incrimination  in  the  English  Pe- 
tition of  Right,  submitted  to  the  king  lu 
1628.  Once  again  the  Justice — that  is,  the 
Supreme  Cotirt — was  WTong.  As  Professor 
Levy  has  pointed  out,  a  crucial  part  of  the 
Petition  was  designed  to  stop  the  sovereign 
from  forcing  subjects  to  lend  money  to  the 
Crown,  and  from  forcing  those  who  declined 
to  make  such  loans  to  take  self-lncrimlnatory 
oaths  before  a  special  royal  commission. 
Moody  also  claimed  that  compulsory  self- 
incrimination  "was  then  a  matter  of  com- 
mon occurrence  In  all  the  courts  of  the 
realm." 

While  that  was  true.  Moody  Ignored  the 
fact  that  beginning  a  few  years  later  and  for 
more  than  two  centuries  afterward  compul- 
sory self-incrimination  under  oath  was  not 
permitted  in  conunon-law  courts  in  England; 
in  fact,  during  this  period  defendants  were 
not  even  allowed  to  testify  under  oath,  either 
for  or  against  themselves,  in  such  courts  of 
the  realm  untU  only  ten  years  before  Moody 
delivered  the  Supreme  Coiirt's  opinion  in 
Twining.  Moody  claimed  that  the  English 
BiU  of  Rights  of  1689  was  "likewise  sUent, 
though  the  practice  of  questioning  the  pris- 
oner at  his  trial  had  not  then  ceased." 

Actually,  by  that  time  the  rule  against 
allowing  prisoners  to  be  questioned  under 
oath  was  already  established.  Moreover,  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  was  largely  a  fraud  for 
it  contained  little  to  assure  rights  to  the 
common  man — aside  from  sanctions  against 
excessive  ball  and  fines  and  cruel  and  un- 
usual pimlshment — ^but  was  mainly  designed 
to  protect  the  government's  rights.  One  dem- 
onstration of  this  purpose  emerged  when 
Thomas  Paine  attacked  that  BUI  of  Rights  In 
"The  Rights  of  Man"  by  saylug,  "The  act, 
called  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  .  what  is  it  but 
a  bargain,  which  the  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment made  with  each  other  to  divide  powers, 
profits,  and  privileges?"  As  if  to  prove  Ifts 
point,  the  British  government  charged  Paine 
with  treason,  and  he  was  convicted  of  com- 
mitting, among  other  crimes,  seditious  llt>el 
against  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Justice  Moody  then  moved  on  to  America, 
and  asserted  that  only  four  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  had  asked  that  the  Constltvi- 
tion  be  amended  by  adding  a  bill  of  righUs 
that  Included  the  right  against  involuntary 
self-incrimination.  He  did  say  that  six  of 
the  thirteen  states  had  such  a  right  written 
into  their  own  constitutions,  but  he  did  not 
mention  that  every  state  having  a  sjeparate 
bill  of  rights  prohibited  compulsory  seU-lu- 
crlminatlon.  He  also  ignored  the  broadest 
and  most  pertinent  dociimciit  of  freedom  up 
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to  that  tlBia.  the  Vlr)  lula  Declaration  of 
Rights,  written  by  Oeor|  ;e  Mason,  which  had 
greatly  influenced  all  th  e  state  constitutions 
and  the  national  Constitution;  It,  too,  con- 
tained a  sanction  agaiiis^  forced  self-incrimi- 
nation. 

And,  finally.  Justice 
Supreme  Court's  own  inding  In  Brown  v. 
Walker  that  the  American  colonists  "with 
one  accord,  made  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
question  an  accused  person  a  part  of  their 
fundamental  law  "  In  [conclusion.  Justice 
Moody  dismissed  the  prohibition  against  in- 
voKmtary  self-lncrlmlnajtlon  as  being  In  any 
way  fundamental  by  sdyng  that  "It  Is  no- 
where Obserred  among  jour  own  people  In 
the  search  for  truth  oulpde  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law" — in  otfbier  words,  the  rule 
has  no  counterpart  In  irdlnary  society. 

This  claim,  which  tas  repeatedly  been 
made  by  such  eminent  jurists  of  today  as 
Walter  V.  Schaefer,  of  1he  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  and  Henry  J.  Friendly,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Secoid  Circuit,  misses  a 
couple  of  basic  points.  I'tor  one,  "the  search 
for  truth"  has  nothing  i  o  do  with  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  which  wai  obviously  written 
with  the  express  purpoBS  of  allowing  people 
to  conceal  the  truth.  Fo '  another,  the  world 
outside  the  law  Is  not  Ike  the  world  Inside 
the  law — most  notably  li  i  the  respect  that  In 
civil  society  one  cannoi  be  imprisoned  for 
one's  transgression"?.  In<  eed,  if  the  rules  of 
clvU  society  were  the  sta  ndard  on  which  our 
criminal  law  were  based  then  no  one  would 
be  forced  to  talk  about  o  ;hers  or  go  to  prison, 
because  scarcely  anyon;  is  regarded  with 
more  scorn  in  the  ordli  ary  world  than  the 
Judas  figure — from  the  i  hlldish  tattletale  to 
the  adult  Informer. 

By  th«  beginning  of  he  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, criminal-court  jud  jes  in  England  gen- 
erally concluded  that  cc  mpelled  confessions 
were  untrustworthy,  ani  this  realization  be- 
came another  reason  for  not  allowing  an  ac- 
cused person  or  a  wltnes  i  to  be  tortiired.  But 
In  America  the  use  of  torture  went  on  Il- 
legally for  many  years- -and,  In  fact,  still 
goes  on.  As  it  turned  out ,  the  Supreme  Court 
was  to  have  as  much  dlf  Iculty  In  facing  this 
problem  as  it  has  had  ir  facing  the  problem 
of  coerced  confessions  Ir  generaL 

In  the  mld-nineteen-1  lilrtles,  three  black 
men  were  arrested  in  Mii  elsslppl  on  a  charge 
of  murdering  a  white  n  aji.  Five  days  after 
the  crime,  they  were  >ndlcted,  arraigned, 
given  court-appointed  counsel,  and  then 
were  taken  to  trial  the  following  morning. 
The  trial  lasted  less  thj  n  two  days,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  three  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  deatl .  Aside  from  their 
confessions,  there  was  no  evidence  agadnst 
them,  and  during  the  trl  d  their  story  of  how 
they  had  come  to  confess  was  laid  before 
the  jury.  The  story  told  ;  kow  a  deputy  sheriS 
had  led  a  mob  to  one  of  the  defendants, 
hanged  him  by  a  rope  rom  a  tree  outside 
the  dead  man's  house  :  or  a  time,  let  him 
down  long  enough  to  heir  him  proclaim  his 
Innocence,  hauled  him  up  again,  let  him 
down,  heard  him  repeat  his  claim,  then  tied 
lilm  to  a  tree  trunk  and  whipped  him  until 
the  mob  tired  of  it  and  released  him,  with- 
out persuading  him  to    ;onfess. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  the  deputy  and  a 
colleague  went  to  the  mm's  house  and  took 
him  to  Jail — by  way  c  f  nearby  Alabama, 
where  they  stopped  and  i  seat  him  some  more. 
"Xaey  vowed  to  go  on  beating  him  \mtU  he 
confessed,  aud  finally  tie  did,  whereupon 
they  took  him  to  jail.  Thi  deputy  then  picked 
\\n  two  other  black  men  who  had  been  im- 
pitcat»d  by  the  first  sui,peci,  took  them  to 
jUl,  made  them  strip  and  lie  down  over 
'-.nalro.  and  whipped  thim  with  the  buckle 
cud  cf  a  leather  belt  until  their  backs  were 
cut  to  pieces.  In  time,  they  confessed,  too. 
Diu-in^  the  trial,  they  iisployed  the  fresh 
7.-cunds  on  their  backs  t( '  the  Jurors,  and  the 
defendant  who  had  been  langed  f=howeci  them 
the  rope  marks  on  hia  neck.  The  deputy 
sheriff  readily  admitted  while  on  the  stand 


that  he  had  beaten  one  of  the  men,  but,  be 
said,  "not  too  much  for  a  Negro."  The  Judges 
of  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  read  the 
trial  record  and  upheld  the  convictions  and 
death  sentences. 

Brown  v.  Mississippi,  unlike  thottsaiids  of 
similar  caees  across  the  country,  ended  up 
In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
arguments  there,  counsel  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi  contended  that  Twining  con- 
trolled the  issue  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
federal  rule  against  involuntary  self-lncrteil- 
nation  didn't  apply  to  a  state  case.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1936,  the  Court  announced  Its  deci- 
sion, which  upheld  the  state's  contention 
on  this  point.  "The  question  of  the  right 
of  the  state  to  withdraw  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  Is  not  here  involved,"  an- 
nounced Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
for  the  Court.  What  was  Involved,  though,  he 
went  on,  was  that  "torture  to  extort  a  con- 
fession" was  so  "revolting  to  the  sense  of 
Justice"  that  It  constituted  a  denial  of  due 
process,  which  was  a  right  that  the  state 
could  not  withdraw.  On  this  ground,  the 
Court  reversed  the  convictions. 

State  courts  apparently  couldnt  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  serious  in 
finding  such  practices  illegal,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  uphold  convictions  based  on  third- 
degree  confessions.  After  all,  there  were 
states'  rights,  and  none  of  them  was  more 
Jealously  guarded  than  the  right  to  assert 
the  police  power  at  will.  And,  as  Sir  James 
Pltzjames  Stephen,  a  prominent  Victorian 
Jurist,  ob=erved.  "It  is  far  pleasanter  to  sit 
comfortably  In  the  shade  rubbing  red  pepper 
Into  a  poor  devil's  eyes  than  to  go  about  in 
the  8tm  hunting  up  evidence."  To  give  the 
law  some  semblance  of  Integrity,  state  courts 
went  through  what  has  been  called  "the 
swearing  contest,"  in  which  policemen 
swore  that  defendants  hadn't  been  beaten, 
defendants  swore  that  they  had,  and  Judges 
and  Juries  invariably  took  the  word  of  the 
policemen.  Time  after  time  when  such  cases 
reached  the  Supreme  Court,  It  repeated  its 
insistence  on  due  process  and  reversed  the 
convictions.  But,  again,  this  had  little  effect 
on  the  states,  whose  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers ,«oemed  unmoved  by  such  reversals. 

In'TS^  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  In  Mc- 
Nabb  V.  United  States,  that  in  federal  crim- 
inal cases  any  protracted  detention  of  a  sus- 
pect violated  a  federal  statute  ordering  that 
suspects  be  promptly  taken  before  magis- 
trates, and  that  confessions  obtained  during 
prolonged  detention  were  Inadmissible.  This 
rule,  the  Court  explained,  was  meant  to  check 
"resort  to  those  reprehensible  practices 
known  as  the  third  degree."  Of  course,  the 
nile  was  binding  only  on  federal  courts,  but 
it  was  expected  that  their  behavior  would-- 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  states. 

However,  Judges  on  lower  federal  courte 
also  apparently  couldn't  believe  that  tlie 
justices  had  been  serioua,  and  began  ruling 
that  before  a  defendant  could  claim  co- 
ercion under  the  McNabb  rule  he  had  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  length  of  time  he  had 
been  detained  and  his  confession.  To  deal 
with  this  circumvention,  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  in  1957,  by  way  of  Mallory  v.  United 
States,  that  any  unnecessary  delay  in  taking 
a  federal  prisoner  before  a  magistrate  made 
a  confession  automatically  inadmissible  in 
court.  Still,  the  prevailing  abuse  of  the  right 
against  involuntary  self-incrimination  was 
the  continuing  use  of  the  third  degree  in 
state  cases,  and  tiie  McNabb-Mallory  rule 
didn't  touch  tho^e  at  all. 

Stymied  by  the  Intransigence  of  state  offi- 
cials, the  Court  went  off  in  several  different 
directions  to  stem  these  atrocio\isly  unjust 
practices.  One  of  the  chief  means  by  wtUch 
police  often  got  evidence  against  suspects 
was  by  searclilng  them  without  a  warrant 
and  usiug  the  evidence  forcibly  uncovered 
agalnft  them.  Of  course,  this  violated  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  atxlcture  against  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures"  and  ig- 
nored the  requirement  that  the  police  must 


have  "probable  cause"  to  believe  a  crime  has 
been  committed  before  they  may  seize  evi- 
dence or  arrest  a  person. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  practice  also 
violated  the  Fifth  Amendment,  since  it  In- 
directly compelled  a  person  to  betray  hirn- 
self  by  giving  up  evidence  of  his  culpabllliy 
through  force.  Finally,  in  1961,  the  Court 
decided,  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  binding  on  the  etate.s.  In 
effect,  this  meant  that  state  violations  of  the 
amendment  cotild  be  taken  into  federal 
court.  That  ruling  made  the  Amendment's 
most  effective  and  intrinsic  element — the 
exclusionary  rule,  which  prohibits  unreason- 
ably seized  evidence  from  being  submitted 
in  court — also  binding  on  the  states.  In 
1963,  the  Court  also  made  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment right  to  counsel  binding  on  the  states 
through  Gideon  v.  Walnwrtght,  and  a  year 
later  expanded  this  ruling,  in  Bscobedo  v. 
nilnols,  by  holding  that  the  right  to  have  a 
lavryer  commenced  as  soon  as  a  suspect  was 
taken  to  a  police  station. 

Like  the  Court's  ruling  on  the  F.:urth 
Amendment,  the  one  on  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment had  a  salutary  effect  on  ti;e  right 
against  compelled  testimony,  since  the  first 
piece  of  advice  that  any  lawyer  will  give  to 
a  client  who  Is  suspected  or  accused  of  a 
crime  Is  to  Bay  nothing  at  all  to  the  police. 
But  law-enforcement  ofiicers  who  were  tem- 
porarily dismayed  by  this  limitation  on  them 
soon  got  around  it — by  torturing  suspects  be- 
fore taking  them  to  the  station  house.  To 
prevent  this  recoturse,  the  Court  took  ilje 
giajit  step  of  applying  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  states,  by  way  of  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  in 
1964. 

Then,  two  years  later,  the  Court  expanded 
its  protection  by  ordering,  in  Miranda  v. 
Arizona,  that  every  suspect  in  a  criminal  case 
must  be  warned  of  his  constitutional  rights 
from  the  moment  he  becomes  a  suspect — 
including  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer  present 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
the  right  to  remain  silent,  and  the  right  to 
be  warned  that  whatever  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him.  In  time,  this  order  created 
a  new  form  of  the  old  swearing  contest,  in 
which  policemen  swore  In  court  that  they 
had  given  the  Miranda  warning,  defendants 
swore  that  tbey  badnt,  and  Judges  and 
juries  invariably  believed  the  policemen. 
Even  so,  the  Miranda  decision  made  a  com- 
pelling point:  If  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  could  not  prevent  injustice,  at  least  it 
would  not  condone  It.  Speaking  for  the  five- 
man  majority  in  Miranda,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  said  that  "the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination — the  essential  mainstay'  of  our 
adversary  system — Is  founded  on  a  complex 
of  values." 

He  went  on  to  explain,  "All  these  policies 
point  to  one  overriding  thought:  ihe  con- 
stitutional foundation  underlying  the 
privilege  is  the  respect  a  goverimient — state 
or  federal — must  accord  to  the  dignity  and 
Integrity  of  its  citizens.  To  maintain  a  fair 
state-individual  balance,  to  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  shoulder  the  entire  load  |  In  prov- 
ing a  person's  guilt],  to  respect  the  in- 
violability of  the  human  personality,  our 
accusatory  system  of  criminal  justice  de- 
mands that  the  government  seeking  to 
punish  an  individual  produce  the  evidence 
against  him  by  its  own  independent  labors, 
rather  than  by  the  cruel,  simple  expedient  of 
compelling  it  from  his  own  mouth." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Court  applied 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  state  criminal  cases, 
it  also  handed  down  its  decision  in  Murphy 
et  al  v.  Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York 
Harbor,  which  resolved  a  jvirlsdictlonal  con- 
fiict  that  had  previously  existed  among  the 
states  and  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  in  regard  to  grants  of  immunity. 
Before  Mxuphy,  when  one  state  granted  a 
witness  Uumunlty  another  sta.e  or  the  fed- 
eral government  could  then  prosecute  him 
on  the  basis  of  his  testimony,  since  no  state 
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could  grant  Immtinlty  from  prosecution  by 
another  state  or  by  the  federal  government. 

In  Murphy,  the  Court  ruled  that  when  a 
person  was  forced  to  testify  In  one  jurisdic- 
tion his  testimony  could  not  be  used  to 
prosecute  him  in  another  Jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
federal  system,  the  decision  allowed  an  ex- 
ception to  the  absolute-lmmunitv  standard 
Ir.ld  down  in  Counselman  and  upheld  In 
Brown,  Ullmann,  and  other  Supreme  Court 
decisions:  It  permitted  use  immunity  to  be 
employed  In  a  dual-sovereignty  situation 
when  only  one  Jurisdiction  has  any  sort  of 
Immunity  provlslan.  Although  the  Court 
thereby  made  use  immunity  constitutional 
in  narrowly  circumscribed  cases,  the  overall 
effect  of  the  Murphy  decision  was  to  broaden 
the  coverage  and  scope  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege  by  making  It  far  more  difficult 
to  prosecute  a  person  for  what  he  testified  to 
In  any  Jurisdiction. 

That  the  Court  meant  to  hold  to  the  strict 
Counselman-Brown  requirement  of  transac- 
tional Immunity  In  all  Other  circumstances 
was  demonstrated  a  year  after  Murphy,  when 
the  Court  struck  down  a  oongreaslonaUy  au- 
thorized use-immunity  statute.  In  that  case, 
Alttertson  v.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  Court  unanlmoosly  found  the 
statute  unconstitutional,  again  dted  the 
Counselman-Brown  rule  requiring  absolute 
Immunity  In  exchange  for  compelled  testi- 
mony, and  declared  that  any  Inmaunity  stat- 
ute must  be  measured  by  this  standard. 

In  sum.  almost  everything  done  by  the  War- 
ren Court  to  Interpret  and  apply  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  whole  tung^  of  criminal 
law  in  America  did  little  more  than  assure 
everyone  of  the  rights  that  most  people  be- 
lieved they  had  poesessed  all  along.  Even  so, 
the  indignant  outcry  from  police,  prosecu- 
tors, judges,  politicians,  the  press,  and  lay- 
men against  the  Court  was  so  immediate  and 
so  clamorous  that  one  might  have  thought 
the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  scrapped  alto- 
gettier  rather  than  at  last  restored  In  one 
small  part  to  the  purpose  that  Its  authors 
had  nreant  It  to  serve. 

"The  natural  progress  of  things  Is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground," 
Jefferson  wrote,  and  some  years  later  he  add- 
ed, "Timid  men  .  .  .  prefor  ttie  calm  of  des- 
potism to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty."  The 
rise  in  crime  In  the  United  States  over  the 
past  dozen  years  hxis  driven  a  lot  of  timid 
people  to  seek  the  calm  of  despotism  by 
giving  up  tbeir  liberty  to  government  on 
evwy  level  In  the  name  of  law  and  order.  To 
the  Ignorant  ctttEon  and  to  the  stupid  Judge, 
the  Fifth  Aniendment  right  seems  Uke  a 
refuge  for  the  guilty.  On  occasion,  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  has  tried  to  correct  this  attitude 
In  1956,  for  Instance,  the  Covurt  said  in  an 
opinion  on  a  Fifth  Amendment  case,  "At  the 
outset  we  must  condenm  the  practice  of  im- 
puting a  sinister  meaning  to  the  exercise  of 
a  person's  constitutional  right  under  the 
Fifth  Ameudnoent."  But  the  following  year 
President  Eisenhower  told  a  press  confer- 
ence, "I  must  say  I  probably  share  the  com- 
mon reaction:  U  a  man  has  to  go  to  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  there  must  be  something 
he  doesn't  want  to  teU."  The  President's  fail- 
ure to  see  that  such  a  man  might  have  good 
and  innocent  reasons — and  the  right — not  to 
tell  something  led  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black 
to  observe  a  Uttle  later,  "The  value  of  these 
cdnstltutional  prlvUeges  is  largely  destroyed 
if  people  can  be  penalized  for  relying  on 
them." 

Pew  aspects  of  Anaerlcan  law  have  dlstin- 
.r'ulshed  the  right  wing  from  the  left  wing  as 
clearly  as  their  attitudes  toward  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  On  the  right,  it  has  long  been 
ptta(*ed  as  a  refuge  for  the  guilty,  who,  It  Is 
said,  sliouU,  be  compelled  to  admit  their 
crimes  and  be  strictly  punished  for  them. 
And  on  the  left.  It  has  long  been  defended  as 
the  essential  bulwark  against  an  Inquisitorial 
l^^vemment — In  Jefferson's  view,  all  govem- 
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ments — ^whlch  may  condemn  and  punish  the 
innocent  along  with  the  gunty. 

m^a  leading  spokesman  for  the  right-wing 
■viewpoint  Is  Chief  Jnstlce  Warren  F.  Bulger. 
Long  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Nixon,  Burger  puhlldy  at- 
tacked tihe  Fifth  Amendment  sanction  at 
every  opportunity.  As  a  Judge  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Clrcviit, 
he  often  criticized  his  liberal  colleagues  there 
for  applying  the  sanction  too  strictly  In  their 
mllngs.  And  at  a  law  symposlxim  that  Burger 
attended  the  year  before  he  became  Chief 
Jtistlce,  he  questioned  the  validity  of  such 
fundamental  principles  of  our  legal  system  as 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  trial  by  Jxiry, 
and  the  right  against  compulsory  self-dis- 
crimination. , 

On  the  last  ix)int.  Burger  said  at  the  law 
symposium.  "Certainly  you  have  heard — and 
Judges  have  said — that  one  dioald  not  con- 
vict a  man  out  at  his  own  month.  The  fact 
Is  that  we  estabUtfi  re^mnstbOlty  and  lia- 
bility and  we  convict  in  all  the  areas  (tf 
civil  litigation  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  de- 
fendant." TO  some  legal  scholais.  It  seemed 
astonishing  that  a  man  who  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  dvU  law  and  the  crim- 
inal law — who  failed  to  note,  for  instance, 
that  their  perraltles  are  a  loss  of  money  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  loss  of  freedom  and  per- 
hi^)s  life  on  the  other — oould  liave  become 
Chief  Justloe  of  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office.  Attorney  GerMsral  John  N.  Mitchell 
ordered  a  secret  study  made  of  the  feaalblU^ 
of  altering  the  Fifth  Ajnendmeiit.  elttier  by 
di«ifting  a  law  that  would  weaken  Its  stric- 
ture against  compelled  testtmony  or  by 
abolishing  Its  privilege  altogeUiar  through  a 
consUtuttooal  ameodsksnt.  Apparently,  the 
second  oourae  seemed  too  loog  and  too  un- 
certain, so  the  Department  of  Justloe  con- 
centrated on  the  first  approach. 

A  couple  of  years  earlier.  Congress  had  set 
up  the  National  CommlBEion  on  Beform  of 
the  F^eral  Criminal  Laws,  and  It  was  stUl 
at  work  on  Its  assignment  when  Nixon  and 
Mitchell  took  over.  Along  the  way  In  Its  de- 
liberations, the  Commission  adc^ted  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  a  consultant:  that 
transactional  immunity  be  nplaeed  by  use 
Itrnt  unity  across  the  board.  In  effect,  the 
proposal  endorsed  a  broader  form  of  use  Im- 
munity than  the  laws  of  tiie  el^teen-elztles, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  flzst  rejected  In 
1892  and  again  and  again  in  later  years. 

The  use-immunity  proposal  stated  that 
anyone  who  was  oompelled  to  testify  could 
not  be  prosecuted  directly  on  the  basis  of 
that  testlnsony  or  Indirectly  on  the  basts  o« 
leads  from  it  to  other  evidence,  but  that  one 
oould  be  prosecuted  after  being  cotnpelled  to 
testify  as  long  as  the  evidence  used  against 
one  was  obtained  Independently  of,  and  was 
untainted  by,  the  coerced  testimony.  Eady 
In  1970.  the  use-lmmunlty  proposal  was 
drafted  In  a  separate  bin,  which  was  Intio- 
dnced  in  the  House  by  tJiree  reperaentatlvee 
who  had  served  on  the  Ooranxlsslon  and  were 
also  members  of  the  House  suboonunlttee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  legislation. 

A  single  day  was  allotted  for  a  hearing  on 
the  proposal  to  rewrite  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Of  the  six  witnesses  who  testified  on  the 
subject,  only  one,  a  spokesman  for  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  opposed  use  im- 
munity. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  principal  legal 
defense  for  backing  the  Innovation  was  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  MTffphy  v. 
Waterfront  Commission — ^that  Is,  the  narrow 
technical  exception  allowing  •use  Immunity 
In  circumscribed  cases — had  made  use  Im- 
munity in  general  wholly  constitutional.  The 
witness  from  the  A.C.L.U.  and  various  critics 
who  were  not  heard  by  the  subcommittee 
complained  that  such  a  law  would  have  many 
drawbacks. 

Once  a  prosecutor  could  force  a  prospective 
defendant  to  testify  about  his  crimes,  for 
instaiioel^  the  Immense  advantages  that  the 


government  already  had  In  manpower, 
xooney,  and  oJDdal  inMmtrtatlnn  would  be- 
come gigantic,  ior  tbaa  the  proeecuter  oould 
Immediately  confine  his  aearrh  and  oonoen- 
trate  all  his  reaources  on  one  person — the 
peison  who  was  granted  use  immunity  and 
forced  to  testify  against  himself.  And  once 
the  main  target  was  sighted,  a  lass  than 
scrupulous  prosecutor  oould  aasUy  fabricate^ 
a  claim  that  the  evidence  used  In  court" 
against  the  witness  had  been  uncovered  in- 
dependently of  the  testimony  elicited  under 
compulsion. 

Even  If  a  prosecutor  was  scrupulously 
fair,  anyone  among  the  many  employees  In 
large  United  States  Attorneys'  oAcec  or  In 
even  larger  metropolitan  district  attorneys' 
offices  might  inadvertently  follow  up  a  lead 
that  came  originally  from  a  witness's  testi- 
mony, and  someone  else  ml^t  unwittingly 
oSei  it  in  oourt  as  untainted  cvlAenoe.  <M 
course,  prosecutors  are  often  esoeedingly 
ambltk>us.  and  the  beet  way  for  them  to 
get  ahead  is  by  building  a  record  of  crlme- 
buating — even  If  that  means,  as  It  all  too 
frequently  does,  using  illegally  acquired  tips 
from  wiretaps  or  bugs,  covertly  broMlening 
court-imposed  limits  on  search  warrants  in 
order  to  pick  up  unauthorised  material  evi- 
dence, or  Ignoring  third -degree  methods 
used  by  police  to  extort  confessions. 

Since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  to 
control  such  prosecutors,  critics  of  the  use- 
lmmunlty  bill  pointed  out.  it  was  foUy  to 
encourage  such  men  to  legally  force  a  man 
to  talk  and  then  to  Ulegaily  use  his  words 
against  him — the  course  tliat  would  alnMwt 
certainly  be  taken  by  the  incompetent,  lazy, 
or  vicious  prosecutor.  Moreover,  when  two  or 
more  suspects  were  involved  in  a  case,  oee 
Immunity  could  be  employed  to  force  each 
<a  them  to  testify  against  the  other,  which, 
in  effect,  would  amount  to  their  testifying 
against  themselves,  since  the  testimony  of 
one  could  be  used  as  Independent  evidence 
against  the  other. 

Finally,  federal  immimity  laws  of  the  past 
had  applied  only  to  specific  crimes  that 
were  dilBcuIt  or  Impossible  to  solve  without 
the  help  of  a  confession  from  someone  who 
was  Involved.  But  the  xise-immunity  pro- 
posal being  considered  by  the  House  sub- 
committee provided  that  it  would  replace 
all  transactional-immunlty  statutes  and 
would  be  applicable  to  all  crimes  covered  by 
the  federal  code  four  years  after  enactment 
byOongresB. 

T%e  House  Euboommlttee.  which  was  con- 
trolled by  a  strong  liberal  majority,  approved 
the  use-lnununlty  bill  with  only  one  vote 
being  cast  against  it— by  William  Fttta 
Ryan.  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  said  that 
It  would  destroy  the  Fifth  Amendment  Af- 
terward, the  parent  Judiciary  Onmmlttee, 
which  was  also  oontndlBd  by  liberals,  ap- 
provei^the  measure  wltti  Uttle  dlBcaasian 
and  sent  It  to  the  floor  of  the  House  as  part 
of  the  Organised  Crime  Oontrol  Act  of  1970. 

That  act,  which  was  perhapB  ttie  most  un- 
democratic and  repressive  piece  of  legtale- 
tlon  to  be  sertoody  eonsideted  by  Oongrees 
In  a  generation,  passed  with  Uttle  debate 
and  almost  no  opposition;  when  the  final 
vote  was  tallied  up,  only  twenty-six  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  voted  against  it.  In 
the  Senate,  only  one  member — Lee  Metcalf. 
Democrat  of  Montana — ^voted  against  the 
measure.  It  was  an  election  year,  Nixon  had 
made  crime  a  basic  issue  of  his  Presidency, 
and,  as  fully  eiqpected  on  aU  sides.  Congress 
was  not  of  a  mind  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the 
altar  of  democracy. 

In  the  legal  community,  though,  it  was 
wkiely  b^leved  that  the  use-lmmunUy  law 
was  so  flagrantly  unconstitutional  that  not 
even  a  Supreme  Court  headed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  could  uphold  it.  But  few  Court- 
watchers  anticipated  that  Nixon  would  soon 
have  four  appointees  on  the  Court.  Their 
effect  was  rapidly  made  clear  In  at  least  one 
respect.  "In  no  area  of  criminal  Justice  was 
the  Nixon  Court's  new  departure  so  swift 
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and  veering  as  in  caso  arising  under  the 
Pirth  Amendment's  self-incrimination 
clause."  wrote  Professar  Levy — now  Mellon 
Professor  at  the  Clarem  )nt  Colleges,  in  Call- 
fornlR — In  his  recent  boi  >k  "Against  the  Law  : 
The  Nixon  Court  and  (trlmlnal  Justice." 

He  went  on,  "The  Coirt  decided  fourteen 
such  cases  during  Just  the  first  two  years 
of  Burger's  Incumbency  ...  In  all  but  one 
oi  the  fourteen  cases  tlie  right  claimed  un- 
der the  Fifth  Amendment  lost."  Of  the 
thirteen  assaults  on  tl  e  Amendment  that 
succeeded,  the  most  des;ructlve  was  the  de- 
cision In  the  case  of  Harris  v.  New  York, 
which  was  handed  dowi  in  1971.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  whose  tai  get  was  the  Miranda 
ruling  tji^  a  suspect  must  be  warned  of  the 
right  to  rea^aln  silent,  ol  the  right  to  have  a 
lawyar,  and  of  the  right  to  be  told  that  any- 
thing one^ys  may  be  used  against  one  m 
court.  Although  the  Mirmda  rule  made  any 
statements  obtained  In  violation  of  It  in- 
admissible as  evidence,  I  urger  undercut  this 
guarantee  by  announcinj ;  for  the  majority  of 
the  Court  in  Harris  that  self-incrlmlnatlng 
statements  taken  in  vlslation  of  Miranda 
can  be  used  during  a  trial  to  test  a  defend- 
ant's truthfulness  if  he  t  akes  the  stand. 

That  Is,  once  a  suspsct  savs  something 
self-lncrlmlnatlng  to  tl  e  police  before  he 
is  warned  of  his  rights  his  words  cannot 
be  used  against  him  at  i  he  time  of  hts  trial 
as  evidence  of  his  guU  ;  but  can  be  used 
against  him  "to  Impeach  his  credibility."  Of 
course,  the  Immediate,  practical,  and  over- 
whelming result  of  the  ii  ew  rule  was  to  pre- 
vent any  person  who  lad  made  such  an 
Incriminating  statemen  .  no  matter  how 
trivial,  from  speaking  1 1  his  own  defense 
at  his  trial,  for  no  de  ense  lawyer  could 
allow  a  client  to  swallow  the  Judicial  Action 
that  Jurors  would  Ignon  self-lncrlmlnatlng 
remarks  when  it  came  ti  ne  for  them  to  de- 
cide about  overall  guilt    >r  innocence. 

In  effect,  then,  the  Coi  rt  wiped  out  under 
such  circumstances  an  acctised  person's 
fundamental  right  to  defend  himself.  And. 
perhaps  worse,  the  deci  ilon  indirectly  en- 
couraged policemen  and  prosecutors  to  Ig- 
nore the  Miranda  rule  i  )ng  enough  to  ob- 
tain .some  kind  of  Incrln  mating  statement, 
even  one  that  they  knew  was  misleading. 
In  order  to  prevent  suspicts  from  later  de- 
fending themselves  in  court.  "The  opinion 
In  Harris  taught  that  go>i  ernment  may  com- 
mit crimes  In  order  to  secure  the  convic- 
tion of  criminals,"  Profeisor  Levy  observed. 
and  added,  "It  taught  tie  odious  doctrine 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  cilminal 
law,  the  end  Justifies  the  means  and  the 
Constitution  can  be  circumvented." 

A  few  monttis  after  0>ngre8!<  passed  the 
use-immunity  law,  seveial  yotmg  men  in 
California  were  subpoei^ed  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  investigating  d  -aft  evasion  In  that 
area,  and  were  asked  ([uestlons  about  a 
dentist  who  was  suspected  of  having  provided 
them  with  unnecessary  dj  ntal  work  to  make 
them  ineligible  for  milltaiy  service.  They  re- 
fused to  testify,  were  granted  the  newly 
enacted  form  of  federal  u!  e  immunity,  again 
refused  to  testify,  and  w  tre  imprisoned  lor 
contempt  of  court. 

The  case— Kastlgar  et  a!  v.  United  States- 
went  to  the  Supreme  Co  irt,  which  handed 
down  Its  decision  in  the  spring  of  1972.  To 
the  amazement  of  most  co  nstitutional  schol- 
ars, the  Court  upheld  the  aw  '^rithout  quali- 
fication by  a  vote  of  five  to  two,  with  two 
Justices  not  participating.  The  same  scholars 
v.ere  amazed  by  the  majority  opinion's  lack 
of  craftsmanship,  logic,  ind  awareness  of 
legal  history.  The  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Lewis  Powell.  80  mlslnter  )reted  the  Court's 
own  precedents.  Professor  Levy  said,  that  It 
•left  them  twisted  like  pretzels." 

Powell's  basic  argumen;  was  that  trans- 
actional Immumty  was  actually  too  broad — 
broader,  in  fact,  than  the  Fifth  Amendment 
right  itself — and  that  use  :  mmunity  was  pre- 


cisely "coextensive"  with  that  right  and  thus 
a  proper  substitute  for  It.  Since  this  view  was 
flatly  at  odds  with  almost  everything  the 
Court  had  said  on  the  subject  over  a  period 
of  eighty  years,  Powell  was  obliged  to  reject 
the  entire  line  of  Court  rulings  during  that 
time  without  expressly  saying  so  by  over- 
ruling them.  To  this  end.  he  began  with  the 
Counselman  decision,  the  first  of  the  line, 
and  simply  declared — erroneously — that  It 
had  upheld  use  immvmity;  its  statement  that 
only  transactional  immunity  could  replace 
the  privilege  itself,  he  said,  was  merely  dic- 
tum and  "cannot  be  considered  binding 
authority." 

To  be  sure,  the  Counselman  opinion  on  this 
point  could  be  described  as  dictum  (a  state- 
ment that  is  less  than  intrinsic  to  the 
order  of  the  Court  In  a  given  case,  and  is 
meant  to  serve  more  as  a  future  guide  than 
as  a  present  command) ,  but  It  wasn't  dictum 
after  the  Ccurt  made  It  the  central  point, 
four  years  later,  in  Brown  v.  Walker,  and  In 
a  long  series  of  decisions  that  subsequently 
reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Immunity. 
The  only  exception  In  that  series  was  the 
Murphy  decision's  acceptance  of  use  immu- 
nity in  certain  kinds  of  dual-sovereignty 
cases,  and  Powell  squeezed  through  this 
loophole,  even  while  denying  that  he  was 
doin?  It,  to  Justify  the  Court's  ruling  that 
use  Immunity  is  fully  constitutional  In  all 
case3. 

With  the  decision  In  Kastlgar,  the  long 
struggle  to  .<!top  government  from  forcing 
Its  way  Into  the  Innermost  privacy  of  people's 
thoughts,  associations,  and  "consciences 
largely  came  to  an  end.  The  right  wing's  final 
victory  In  this  contest  between  the  state  and 
the  Individual  was  doubly  remarkable  in  that 
the  state  Itself  had  long  felt  restrained  by 
tradition  against  using  any  form  of  Im- 
munity frivolotosly.  The  traditional  reluc- 
tance of  Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  wield  such  a' potent  weapon 
carelessly  grew  out  of  several  factors— among 
them  the  fear  that  corrupt  prosecutors  would 
give  "Immunity  baths"  to  those  guilty  of 
serious  crimes;  the  belief  that  grants  of  im- 
munity constitute  grave  Invasions  of  citizens' 
privacy  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  when 
all  other  law  enforcement  methods  have 
failed;  and,  finally,  the  knowledge  that 
compulsory  Immunity  turns  people  Into  In- 
formers, a  despised  breed  throughout  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  danger  of  ignoring  these  factorfe  soon 
became  clear.  After  the  Court's  decision  in 
Kastlgar,  state  legislatures  enacted  similar 
laws  replacing  transactional  immunity,  and 
local  prosecutors  began  summoning  thou- 
sands of  witnesses  before  grand  Juries.  There 
la  no  record  of  the  number  of  people  who 
have  been  compelled  in  state  cases  to  testify 
against  themselves  and  others  or  who  have 
been  subsequently  prosecuted  for  what  they 
revealed.  Nor  are  the  federal  records  com- 
plete. But  one  comparison  is  enough  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  new  law's  use:  up  to  the 
mld-nlneteen-slxtles,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  granted  immunity  only  a  few  dozen 
times;  in  the  eighteen-month  period  follow- 
ing the  Kastlgar  ruling,  the  Department  was 
called  upon  to  grant  Immunity  to  more  than 
five  thousand  witnesses. 

Hundreds  of  these  grants  were  made  In 
political  cases  prosecuted  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, which  devised  the  law  chiefly 
for  that  piu-pose.  Although  the  Administra- 
tion's ostensible  social  Justification  for  use 
Immunity  was  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
fight  against  organized  crime,  use  Immumty, 
or  any  other  form  of  immunity,  is  largely 
valueless  in  such  cases.  The  Mafia's  omerta 
code,  which  can  be  roughly  translated  as 
'death  to  Informers,"  makes  a  few  months  in 
Jail  for  contempt  of  coiu-t  a  comparative  slap 
on  the  wrist.  In  fact,  a  mobster's  insistence 
on  silence  in  order  to  receive  such  a  sentence 
is  the  best  way  for  him  to  prove  his  loyalty, 
and  Is  doubtless  a  means  to  promotion  with- 
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In  a  gratefvU  mob  hierSrchy.  In  addition  to 
organized  racketeering,  the  kinds  of  crimes 
that  have  been  said  to  be  controllable  only 
by  way  of  enforced  Immimity  laws  are  brib- 
ery, extortion,  gambling,  consumer  fraud 
bootlegging,  and  commercial  larceny— aU  but 
the  last  of  which  are  most  often  committed 
by  organized  criminals,  too. 

For  those  crimes  that  aren't,  probably  the 
most  effective  and  certainly  the  fairest  kind 
of  Immunity  would  be  voluntary  Immunity 
which  a  prospective  witness  who  wants  to 
talk  could  accept  as  protection  from  prosecu- 
tion; those  who  don't  want  to  talk  often  He 
anyv/ay  when  they  are  forced  to,  and  while 
they  are  sometimes  convicted  of  perjury  that 
doesn't  generate  the  information  that  Im- 
munity Is  supposed  to  produce. 

In  any  event,  before  1970  federal  Immunity 
statutes  were  specifically  designed  to  be  used 
only  in  those  cases  where  little  else  would 
work.  Now,  with  use  immunity  having  re- 
placed all  federal  Immunity  laws  and  cov- 
ering all  federal  crimes,  the  government  can 
m  Judge  Grosscup's  words,  "probe  the  secrets 
of  every  conversation."  Today,  any  person 
can  be  summoned  before  a  grand  Jury,  a 
court,  or  a  legislative  committee  and  forced 
to  answer  all  questions  that  may  be  asked 
The  opportunities  for  political  oppression 
that  this  opening  provides  are  practically 
unlimited.  Of  course,  political  freedom  was 
the  primary  goal  of  men  like  John  Lllburne 
and  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  po- 
litical freedom  was  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
behind  the  adoption  of  Uie  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. But  an  even  more  fundamental  goal 
of  the  amendment,  like  the  rest  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  was  to  preserve  and  nourish  that 
fragile,  necessary,  and  wondrous  quality  that 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  human  life- 
individuality. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  Rhodesian  chrome  is  once  again 
becoming  a  congressional  Issue.  The 
Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
staffing  S.  2111,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome  so  long 
as  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  are  in  effect.  In  that  regard  an 
article  written  by  MUton  Fiiedman,  a 
noted  economist,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  3,  1976,  issue  of  Newsweek  appears 
to  be  most  apropos.  I  accordingly  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  reading  and 
request  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

■^lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rhodesia 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
or  the  49  countries  in  Africa,  fifteen  are 
under  direct  military  rule  and  29  have  one- 
party  civilian  governments.  Only  five  have 
multiparty  political  systems.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  visiting  two  of  these  five — the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  (the 
other  three,  for  Africa  buffs,  are  Botswana, 
Gambia  and  Mauritius).  If  this  way  of  put- 
ting it  produces  a  double  take,  that  Is  Its 
purpose.  The  actual  situation  In  both  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  Is  very  different  from 
and  very  much  more  complex  than  the  black- 
white  stereotypes  presented  by  both  our 
government  and  the  press.  And  the  situation 
m  Rhodesia  is  very  different  from  that  in 
South  Africa. 

Neither  country  is  an  ideal  democi-acy — 
Just  as  we  are  not.  Both  have  serious  racial 
problems — Just  as  we  have.  Both  can  be 
Justly  criticized  for  not  moving  faster  to 
eliminate  discrimiuatlou — Just  as  we  can. 
But  both  provide  a  larger  measure  of  free- 
dom and  affluence  for  all   their  residents — 
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black  and  white — than  most  oth«r  countries 
of  Africa.  Both  would  be  great  prizes  for  the 
Soviets — and  our  official  policy  appears  well 
designed  to  assure  that  the  Soviets  succeed 
In  following  up  their  victory  in  Angola 
■through  the  use  of  Cuban  troops  by  similar 
take-overs  In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
The  United  Nations  recently  renewed  and 
ctrengthened  Its  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
The  UJ3.  regrettably  concurred.  We  have, 
however,  had  enough  sense  to  continue  buy- 
ing chrome  from  Rhodesia  under  the  Byrd 
amendment,  rather  than,  as  we  did  for  a 
time,  in  effect  forcing  Rhodesia  to  sell  its 
r-hrome  to  Rtissla  (also  technically  a  party 
to  the  sanctions)  which  promptly  sold  us 
chrome  at  double  the  price. 

THB    BACKGSOTTND 

Rhodesia  was  opened  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  less  than  a  century  ago  by  British 
pioneers.  Since  then,  Rhodesia  has  developed 
rapidly,  primarily  through  Its  mineral  pro- 
duction— gold,  copper,  chrome  and  such — 
and  through  highly  productive  agriculture. 
In  the  past  two  decades  alone,  the  "African" 
(i.e.,  black)  population  has  more  than  dou- 
bled, to  6  million,  while  the  "TEuropean" 
population  (l.e.,  white)  has  less  than  dou- 
bled, from  aboTrt  180,000  to  less  than  300,000. 

As  Rhodesia  has  developed,  more  and 
more  Africans  have  been  drawn  from  their 
traditional  barter  economy  Into  the  modem 
market  sector.  For  example,  from  1958  to 
1975,  the  total  earnings  of  African  employees 
quadrupled,  while  those  of  European  em- 
ployees a  little  more  than  tripled.  Even  so, 
perhi^M  more  than  half  of  all  Africans  are 
still  living  In  the  tndltkHial  sabBlstenco 
sector. 

Europeans  have  a  much  higher  average  In- 
come than  Alklcana  In  the  market  aector — 
perhape  In  the  ratio  of  as  much  as  10  to  1. 
Btit  Atrlcana  In  the  market  aector  have  a 
much  bl^ier  average  Inootne  than  their  fel- 
lows in  the  tiadltloxHa  sector— in  about  the 
same  ratio.  Both  Europeans  and  Africans 
have  benefited  from  their  ouoperatlon.  Mod- 
em cities  like  Salisbury,  an  extensive  netw<M^ 
of  roads  and  communlcationa.  productive 
farm  lands,  mines  and  industrial  trorks — all 
this  would  have  been  Impossible  for  a  popu- 
lation of  irhltes  that  even  today  totals  fever 
than  SOOfiOO.  On  the  other  band,  without 
the  knowledge.  stOll  and  capital  provided 
by  the  whites,  Rhodesian  blacks  would  today 
be  many  fewer  and  far  poorer.  To  Judge  from 
the  crude  evidence  that  is  available,  the 
Rhodesian  blacks  in  the  modern  sector  enjoy 
an  average  Income  that  is  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  rest  of  Africa,  excluding  only 
South  Africa. 

SACK  UXATIOMS 

The  relation  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks  is 
complex:  a  large  dose  of  paternalism,  so- 
cial separation,  discrimination  In  land  own- 
ership, and  Uttle  or  no  oflbUal  discrimination 
in  other  respects.  In  particular,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  tliat  petty  apartheid — separate 
poBt-otBce  entrances,  toilets,  and  the  like — 
that  was  our  shame  In  the  South  and  that  I 
find  so  galling  in  South  Africa.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blacks  has  been  proceeding  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Today,  half  or  more  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Rhodesia  are 
black.     , 

Ouernlla  warfare  from  outside  and  inside 
the  country  has  produced  a  reactlMi  by  the 
government  that  can  properly  be  described 
as  repressive.  But  the  provocation  has  clearly 
been  great  and  it  is  Important  to  maintain 
a  sense  of  proportion.  More  than  half  the  de- 
fense forces  patrolling  the  borders  are  black. 
We  were  told  that  more  blacks  volunteer  for 
the  defense  forces  than  can  be  accepted.  The 
Hlreets  of  Salisbury  give  a  visual  impression 
cf  a  black  sea  with  occasional  white  faces 
that  brings  to  life  and  gives  new  meaning  to 
the  20-to-l  numerical  population  ratio.  It 
la  very  dUBcult  to  reconcile  that  visual  im- 
pression with  any  widespread  oppression  or 


feelings  of  oppreasion  i>y  the  bUtiAs.  If  that 
existed.  Rhodesia  oonld  not  easily  maintain 
such  internal  harmony  or  so  proqierous  an 
economy.  During  the  past  ten  yeaza  of  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia  grew  in  real  terms  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  prior  ten  years — and 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  Africa. 
"MAJoarrr  aota" 

The  external  pressures  against  Rhodesia 
arise  from  Its  unwillingness  to  grant  "ma- 
jority rule"  within  a  definite  and  brief  time- 
table. Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
"majority  rule"  as  an  abstract  principle,  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
on  tbls  ground  is  a  striking  example  of  a 
double  standard.  The  other  former  African 
colonies  of  Britain  that  were  granted  inde- 
pendence without  question  and  without 
sanctions  do  not  have  anything  approxlmat- 
ing  what  Americans  regard  as  majority  rule. 
They  have  minority  rule  by  a  black  elite  that 
controls  the  one  party  permitted  to  exist.  If 
the  elite  mlnorl'ty  in  Rhodesia  had  happened 
to  be  black  ipstead  of  white,  Britain  would 
have  rushed/to  grant  them  independence  and 
provide  t'^relopment  assistanoe." 

''Mlkjan^  rule"  for  Rhodesia  today  is  a 
euphemism  for  a  black-mlnortty  govern- 
ment, which  would  almost  sorely  mean  both 
the  eviction  or  exodus  of  most  of  the  whites 
and  tOso  a  drastically  lower  level  of  Uvlng 
and  of  opportunity  tor  the  innf  of  black 
Bhodesians.  That,  at  any  event,  lias  been  the 
typical  experience  In  Africa — moat  recently 
in  Mozambique.  In  his  trip  to  Black  Africa. 
Secretary  Kissinger  would  do  well  to  talk  to 
some  of  the  exploited  masses  and  not  only 
the  elite — but  needless  to  say,  be  wiU  not 
find  It  easy  to  do  so  in  the  one-party  states. 

Rhodesia  has  a  freer  press,  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  Western  ideals  than  most  if  not 
all  of  the  states  of  Black  Africa.  Yet  we  play 
straight  into  the  hands  of  our  Communist 
enemies  by  Imposing  sanctionB  on  It  I  The 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Rhodeela  cannot  get  a 
vlaa  to  visit  the  VB.—jtt  «e  welcome  tbe 
ministers  of  the  Otdag  Archipelago  with  open 
anoB.  James  Bumham  had  the  right  phrase 
tor  it:  suicide  of  the  West. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

£Cr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
Vbs  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (S)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
notifying  the  Congress  of  a  peiKUng  Ex- 
imbank  loan  and  guarantee  appUcation 
relating  to  the  construction  of  two  plants 
in  Poland,  one  to  produce  color  televi- 
sion glassware  and  the  other  to  produce 
color  television  tubes.  Section  2<b)  (3)  of 
the  act  requires  the  Bank  to  notify  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  any  proposed  loan, 
financial  guarantee,  or  combination 
thereof  hi  an  amount  of  $60  million  or 
more  at  least  25  days  of  cratinuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  prior  to  the  date 
odf  final  approval.  Upon  expiration  of 
this  period,  the  Bank  may  give  final  ap- 
proval to  the  transaction  unless  the  Con- 
gress dictates  otherwise.  In  addition.  In 
the  case  of  any  Eximbank  loan  to  a  Com- 
munist country  in  the  amount  of  $50  mil- 
lion or  more,  section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  act 
requires  the  President  to  determine  and 
report  to  the  Congress  that  such  trans- 
action is  in  the  national  Interest.  "Hie 
President's  determination  and  report  to 
the  Congress  in  this  regard  accompanies 
the  communication  from  the  Bank. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank  proposes  to  ex- 
tend one  loan  In  the  amount  of  $30.5  mll- 


Uon  and  another  in  tbe  amount  of  $37j9 
million,  together  with  a  guarantee  of 
loans  by  private  lenders  in  the  eunount 
of  $19.4  million  and  $24.1  mUlion  re- 
sjiiectlvely.  to  Bank  Handlowy  w  War- 
szawle  S.A.,  an  ageaocy  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  to  assist  UNTTRA,  the 
Polish  foreign  trade  enterprise,  in  the 
construction  of  the  color  television  glass- 
ware and  color  television  tube  plants. 
Exim's  total  participation  would  cover 
approximately  dO  percent  of  the  total- 
U.S.  cost  of  the  two  projects.  The  loans 
will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8^4  Per- 
cent per  anniim  and  be  repayable  semi- 
annually over  a  4!4-year  period  begin- 
ning April  5, 1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Bank  per- 
taining to  these  transactions,  together 
with  the  accompanying  materials,  be 
printed  In  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  mato'ial  mentioned  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Becoao,  as  follows: 
WasHnnjTOH,  D.C, 

Apra22,1976. 
Hon.  AsL,&i  £.  Stevenson  nx. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Jnterna- 
tixmal    Finance.    Bussen    Senate    Office 
BuiUing,  Waahinfton,  DjC. 

Deax  Mk.  Cuajsman:  In  accordance  wlUi 
section  S(b)<3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  ol  IdtS,  I  have  reported  to  the  President 
of  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
of  B^presentatlves  on  two  applications  cur- 
rently pending  consideration  by  the  Bank. 
Also  submitted  was  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  these  transactions  are  in  the 
national  IntereBt,  as  required  under  Section 
a(b)(a)  of  the  KKport-Import  Bank  Act. 

X  respectfuny  fumlsh  herewith  copies  of 
these  documents  for  your  consideration. 
Stnoerdy, 

Stephen  M.  DoBrui..  Jr. 


Washington,  D.C, 


I  22A976. 
Hon.  NixsoN  A.  RocKErEix.i:R, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washingtom.,  DC 

Dkax  Mk.  PREsiDsirr:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (S)  of  tbe  Kipart-Zoiport  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
the  followtDg  statement  with  respect  to  two 
transactions  Involving  the  extension  of  credit 
to  Bank  Handlowy  w  Warszawle  S-A.  (Bor- 
rower) to  enable  tbe  Borrower  to  assist 
mnrBA  (Foreign  Trade  Enterprise)  In  piur- 
chaBlng  United  States  goods  and  services  re- 
quired for  tbe  construction  of  a  jilant  to 
prodtice  color  television  glassware  and  a  color 
television  tube  plant  in  Poland.  The  Exim- 
bank loans  for  the  subject  transactions  will 
exceed  $60,000,000. 

As  required  under  Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
the  President  has  made  a  determination  that 
these  transactions  are  In  tbe  national  inter- 
est. A  copy  of  that  determination  Is  attached 
hereto. 

A.   OESCanTION   OF   TRANSACTIONS 

1.  Purpose 
The  transactions  to  which  this  statement 
relates  are  the  sale  by  Coming  Olass  Works 
of  United  States  equipment,  technology  and 
technical  assistance  for  construction  of  a  new 
facility  to  produce  glass  funnels  and  other 
glassware  for  color  television  picture  tubes 
and  tbe  sale  by  RCA  Corporation  of  United 
States  equipment,  technology  and  technical 
assistance  for  construction  of  a  complete 
color  television  picture  tube  plant.  Eximbank 
is  prepared  to  extend  to  tbe  Borrower  direct 
loans  totalling  $68,501,950  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  this  equipment,  tech- 
nology and  technical  assistance.  Repayment 
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win  be  uncondltion- 
CkMrernment  of  the 


of  the  Kxlmbank  loans 
ally  gtianuiteed  by  tb« 
Pollsb  Pec^le'a  Republi !. 

i.  Identity  of  i  he  borrower 
Bank  HaxuUowy  w  ^rarszawle  S.A.  Is  - 
Joint  stock  company  a«d  an  agency  of  tb* 
Polish  People's  Bepubllf  It  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  RepubUc  as  tie  authorized  entity 
for  the  financing  of  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  of  United  Stales  manufacture  or 
origin. 

B.    EXPLANATION    OP    EXIMBANK    FINANCING 

1.  Reaapns 
The  proposed  Exlmb|nlc  loans,  totalling 
$68,501,960,  will  finance  the  export  of  United 
States  goods  and  serviOes  valued  at  $124,- 
549.000.  This  will  have  I  a  favorable  impact 
on  Income  and  emploj^meut  in  the  areas 
where  the  suppUers  ofl  the  United  States 
goods  are  located.  Major  employment  bene- 
fits will  be  realized,  as  9,  total  of  4,069  man/ 
years  of  labor  are  required  for  the  capital 
equipment  In  the  transactions  and  addi- 
tional labor  wUl  be  required  for  the  con- 
8\imable  supplies  and  services  Involved.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  oi'ders  for  equipment 
for  these  transactions  wiii  be  placed  with 
relatively  small  firms.      | 

No  adverse  impact  updn  the  United  States 
economy  is  foreseen  as  a  result  of  these  ex- 
ports. The  subject  fadUlles  are  designed  to 
produce  product  primarily  for  the  Polish 
domestic  market  and  ojher  East  European 
markets.  U.S.  producers  4re  not  exporting  to 
these  markets  and  Corfilng/RCA  will  not 
undertake  to  repiu-cbase,  any  of  the  output. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  trans- 
actions and  the  repayment  terms  required, 
Exlmbank's  loans  are  nedessary  to  enable  the 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  s^ure  these  sales. 
2.  Financitih  plan 

The  total  estimated  i  contract  price  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  to  l>e  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbank's  financing  Is  $124,649,- 
000,  which  will  be  flnan(ed  as  follows: 


I  hereby  determine  that  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  states  to  extend  credit  and  partici- 
pate in  the  extension  of  credit  in  connection 
with  the  following  cases  Involving  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  products  and  serv- 
ices by  the  Polish  People's  Republic  or  an 
agency  or  national  thereof: 

A.  Exlmbank  Credit  No.  6190: 
Borrower:    Bank   Handlowy   w   Warszawle 

8.A. 

Project:  Purchase  of  United  States  equip- 
ment, technology  and  technical  assistance 
required  for  construction  of  a  plant  to  pro- 
duce glass  funnels  for  color  television  tubes. 

Total  U.S.  Costs  (Approximate) :  $56,521,- 

Cash  payment:   $5,552,190   (10%). 
Exlmbank  loan:   $30,537,046   (66%). 
Participation  financing  without  Exlmbank 
guarantee:  $19,432,666  (36%). 

B.  Exlmbank  Credit  No.  6192 : 
Borrower:    Bank  Handlowy  w  Warszawle 

S.A. 

Project:  Piwchase  of  United  States  equip- 
ment, t€chn<riogy  and  technical  assistance 
required  for  construction  of  a  color  television 
tube  plant  in  Poland. 

Total  U.8.  costs   (approximate)  :   $69,027,- 

Cash  payment:  $6,902,710  (10%). 
Exlmbank  loan :  $37,964,906  (66  % ) . 
Particlpetion    Financing    without    Exlm- 
bank guarantee:  $24,159,486  (36%). 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 


May  5,  IdTS 


of  Intense  segregation  that  has  often 
made  busing  the  only  way  to  desegregate 
urban  schools.  After  the  text  of  the  HlUs 
against  Gautreaux  decision  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Hartford  case,  I  have 
Included  interpretations  of  the  Gau- 
treaux holding  by  officials  and  experts 
Interviewed  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  response  of 
the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— No 

74-1047] 

Hills   v.   aAXTTRKATTX 

[April  20.  1976] 

Mh.  Justice  Stewart  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  been 
JudlciaUy  found  to  have  violated  the  Fifth 
Amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
In  connection  with  the  selection  of  sites  for 
public  housing  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
issue  before  us  is  whether  the  remedial  order 
of  the  federal  trial  court  may  extend  beyond 
Chicago's  territorial  boundaries. 
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2(b)(2)  of  the 
1945.  as  amended, 


DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  CITIES, 
PART  n,  THE  COURT  AND  HOUS- 
ING DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  an  Important 
imanimous  decision  on  metropolitan 
housing  segregation  on  April  20.  The 
Court,  In  Hills  against  Gautreaux,  ruled 
that  because  both  HUD  and  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  had  unconstitution- 
ally used  public  housing  to  Intensify 
segregation,  the  lower  courts  had  au- 
thority to  order  constnictlon  of  sub- 
sidized housing  outside  the  city  limits 
to  remedy  the  damage.  The  decision  Is 
an  Important  judicial  recognition  of  the 
metropolitan  character  of  the  housing 
market  and  it  may  move  Chicago  toward 
the  kind  of  "fair  share"  housing  ap- 
proach which  has  been  volimtarily 
sidopted  in  several  other  metropolitan 
areas.  The  decision  Is  likely  to  have  only 
a  gradual  and  limited  Impact  on  housing 
segregation,  even  in  Chicago. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  decision, 
cites  an  important  recent  Federal  dis- 
trict court  decision  ordering  HUD  to  en- 
force the  housing  requirements  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  This  decision,  dealing  with 
metropolitan  Hartford,  has  stimulated 
increased  HUD  attention  to  the  act's  re- 
quirement that  some  provision  be  made 
to  begin  to  provide  housing  for  those 
who  work  in  suburban  communities  but 
cannot  find  housing  there.  Given  the 
limited  nature  of  the  decision,  the  great 
complexity  and  long  delays  in  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  housing,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  national  investment  now 
going  into  subsidized  housing,  neither 
decision  will  make  any  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  broad  trend  of  spreading 
segregation  in  the  short  run.  They  may. 
however,  help  trigger  national  debate 
about  the  need  for  a  strong  and  positive 
housing  policy  working  against  the  kind 


This  extended  litigation  began  in  1966 
when  the  respondents,  six  Negro  tenants  In 
or  applicants  for  public  housing  in  Chicago 
brought  separate  actions  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  all  other  Negro  tenants  and  ap- 
plicants similarly  situated  against  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority  (CHA)  and  HUD." 
The  complaint  filed  against  CHA  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  alleged  that  between  1950 
and  1966  substantially  all  of  the  sites  for 
family  public  housing  selected  by  CHA  and 
approved  by  the  Chicago  City  Council  were 
"at  the  time  of  such  selection,  and  are  now" 
located  "within  the  areas  known  as  the  Ne- 
gro Ohetto."  The  respondents  further  alleged 
that  CHA  deliberately  selected  the  sites  to 
"avoid  the  placement  of  Negro  families  in 
white  neighborhoods"  in  violation  of  federal 
statutes  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In 
a  companion  suit  against  HUD  the  respond- 
ents claimed  that  It  had  "assisted  in  the  car- 
rying on  and  continues  to  assist  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  a  racially  discriminatory  public 
housing  system  within  the  City  of  Chicago" 
by  providing  financial  assistance  and  other 
support  for  CHA's  discriminatory  hpusiuc 
projects.'  — «:_»^B 

The  District  Court  staved  the  action 
against  HUD  pending  resolution  of  the  CHA 
suit."  In  February  of  1969,  the  court  en- 
tered summary  judgment  against  CHA  on 
the  ground  that  It  had  violated  the  respond- 
ents' constitutional  rights  by  selecting  pub- 
lic housing  sites  and  assigning  tenants  on  the 
ba-^ls  of  race.«  Gautreaux  v.  CHA,  296  F.  Supp. 
907.  Uncontradicted  evidence  submitted  to 
the  District  Court  established  that  tlje  public 
houslnf?  system  operated  by  CHA  Was  racially 
segregated,  with  four  overwhelmingly  white 
projects  located  in  white  neighborhoods  a-id 
with  9Qh'^_'rr  of  the  remaininK  family  unit.s 
located  in  Negro  neit'hborhood.s  and  99',  of 
those  units  occupied  by  Negro  tenants  Id., 
at  910."  In  order  to  prohibit  future  viola- 
tions and  to  remedy  the  effects  of  past  un- 
constitutional practices,  the  court  directed 
CHA  to  build  its  next  700  family  units  In  pre- 
dominantly white  areas  of  Chicago  and  there- 
after to  locate  at  least  75%  of  its  new  family 
public  housing  in  predominantly  white  areas 
inside  Chicago  or  In  Cook  County.  Gautreaux 

Poot.iotes  at  end  of  article. 
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V.  CHA.  304  F.  Supp.  736,  738-739.''  In  addi- 
tion, CHA  was  ordered  to  modify  Its  tenant 
assigiunent  and  site  selection  procedures  and 
to  use  its  best  efforts  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  dwelling  units  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  conformity  with  the  judgment.  Id.,  at  739- 
741. 

The  District  Court  then  turned  to  the  ac- 
tion against  HUD.  In  September  of  19V0.  it 
(granted  HUD's  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint for  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  faUure  to 
7  state    a    claim    on    which    relief    could    be 
(■''    granted.  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
'      for  the  Seventh  Circuit  reversed  and  ordered 
'\^  the  Dlsta'ict  Court  to  enter  summary  judg- 
Nnent  for  the  respondents,  holding  that  HUD 
had  violated  both  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
i  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  VS.C. 
S  2000d  (1970) ,  by  knowingly  sanctioning  and 
assisting  CHA's  racially  discriminatory  public 
liouslng  program.  448  F.  2d  731,  739-740.' 

On  remand,  the  trial  coturt  addressed  the 
difficult  problem  of  providing  an  effective 
remedy  for  the  racially  segregated  public 
housing  system  that  had  been  created  by  the 
unconstitutional  conduct  of  CHA  and  HUD.' 
The  court  granted  the  respondents'  motion 
to  consolidate  the  CHA  and  HUD  cases  and 
ordered  the  parties  to  formulate  "a  oampn- 
henslve  plan  to  remedy  the  past  effects  of 
unconstitutional  site  s^ectlon  procedures.'* 
The  order  directed  the  parties  to  "provide 
the  Court  with  as  broad  a  range  of  alterna- 
tives as  seem  .  .  .  feasible"  Including  "alter- 
natives which  are  not  confined  in  their  scope 
to  the  geographic  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Chicago."  After  consideration  of  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  parties  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  their  support,  the  court  denied 
the  respondents'  motion  to  consider  metro- 
politan relief  and  adopted  the  petitioner's 
proposed  order  requiring  HUD  to  UM  Its  best 
efforts  to  assist  CHA  In  increasing  the  supply 
of  dwelling  units  and  enjoining  HUD  from 
funding  famUy  public  housing  programs  In 
Chicago  that  were  Inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
vious judgment  entered  against  CHA.  The 
co\irt  found  that  metropolitan  relief  was  un- 
warranted because  "the  wrongs  were  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  Chicago  and 
solely  against  residents  of  the  City"  and 
there  were  no  allegations  that  "CHA  and 
HUD  discriminated  or  fostered  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  suburbs." 

On  appeal,  ttxe  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  with  one  judge  dissenting, 
reversed  and  remanded  the  case  for  "the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  metropolitan 
area  plan  that  will  not  only  disestablish  the 
segregated  public  housing  system  In  the  City 
of  Chicago  .  .  .  but  will  increase  the  supply 
of  dwelling  units  as  rapidly  as  possible."  603 
P.  2d  930,  939.  Shortly  before  the  Court  of 
Ai^eals  announced  its  decision,  this  Court 
In  Milliken  v.  Bradley,  418  VS.  717,  had  re- 
versed a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  that  had  approved  a 
plan  requiring  the  consolidation  of  54  school 
districts  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  to 
remedy  racial  discrimination  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Detroit  public  schools.  Under- 
standing Milliken  "to  hold  that  the  relief 
sought  there  would  be  an  impractical  and 
unreasonable  over-response  to  a  violation 
limited  to  one  school  district,"  the  Court  of 
Appeals  concluded  that  the  Milliken  deci- 
sion did  not  bar  a  remedy  extendmg  beyond 
the  limits  of  Chicago  in  the  present  case 
because  of  the  equitable  and  administrative 
distinctions  between  a  metropolitan  public 
housing  plan  and  the  consolidation  of  nu- 
merous local  school  districts.  503  P.  2d,  at 
935-936.  In  addition,  the  appellate  court 
found  that,  in  contrast  to  Milliken,  there 
wus  evidence  of  suburban  discrimination 
and  of  the  likelihood  that  there  had  been  an 
•'extra-city  Impact"  of  the  petitioner's 
•'Intra-city  discrimination."  Id.,  at  936-937, 
939-940.    The   appellate   court's   determlna- 
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tion  that  a  remedy  extending  beyond  the 
city  limits  was  both  "necessary  and  equi- 
table" rested  m  part  on  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  the  expert  witnesses  that 
■the  metrc^olltan  area  Is  a  single  relevant 
locality  for  low  rent  housing  purposes  and 
that  a  city-only  remedy  will  not  work."  Id., 
at  936,  937.  HUD  subsequently  sought  review 
in  this  Court  of  the  permissibility  in  light 
of  Milliken  of  'inter-district  relief  for  dis- 
crimination in  pubUc  housing  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  finding  of  an  Inter-district  vio- 
lation. »  We  granted  certiorari  to  consider 
this  important  question.  421  U.S.  962. 
n 

In  Milliken  v.  Bradley,  supra,  this  Court 
considered  the  proper  scope  of  a  federal 
court's  equity  decree  in  the  context  of  a 
school  desegregation  case.  The  respondents 
m  that  case  had  brought  an  action  alleging 
that  the  Detroit  Public  School  System  was 
segregated  on  the  basis  of  race  as  the  result 
of  official  conduct  and  sought  an  order  estab- 
lishing "  'a  unitary,  noiu-aclal  school  sys- 
tem.'" 418  VS.,  at  723.  After  finding  that 
constitutional  violations  committed  by  the 
Detroit  School  Board  and  state  officials  had 
contributed  to  racial  segregation  In  the 
Detroit  schools,  the  trial  court  had  proceeded 
to  the  formulation  of  a  remedy.  Although 
there  had  been  neither  proof  of  unconstitu- 
tional actions  on  the  part  of  neighboring 
school  districts  nor  a  demonstration  that  the 
Detroit  violations  had  produced  significant 
segregative  effects  in  those  districts,  the  court 
established  a  desegregation  panel  and  ordered 
It  to  prepare  a  remedial  plan  consolidating 
the  Detroit  school  system  and  53  Independ- 
ent suburban  school  districts.  Id.,  at  733- 
734."'  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  affirmed  the  desegregation  order  on 
the  ground  that.  In  view  of  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  Detroit  school  system,  the 
only  feasible  remedy  required  "the  crossing 
of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  Detroit 
School  District  and  adjacent  or  nearby 
school  districts."  Brodley  v.  Milliken,  484  F. 
2d  215,  249.  This  Court  reversed  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  holding  that  the  multidistrict 
remedy  contemplated  by  the  desegregation 
order  was  an  erroneous  exercise  of  the  equita- 
ble authority  of  the  federal  courts. 

Although  the  Milliken  opinion  discussed 
the  many  practical  problems  that  would  be 
encountered  In  the  consolidation  of  nu- 
merous school  districts  by  judicial  decree, 
the  Court's  decision  rejecting  the  metro- 
poUtan  area  desegregation  order  was  actually 
based  on  fvmdamental  limitations  ofiMiie 
remedial  powers  of  the  federal  courts  to  re- 
structure the  operation  of  local  and  state 
governmental  entities.  That  power  Is  not 
plenary.  It  "may  be  exercised  'only  on  the 
basis  of  a  constitutional  violation.' "  418 
XSS.,  at  738,  quoting  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  U.S. 

1,  16.  See  Risso  v.  Goode, U.S. , . 

Once  a  constitutional  violation  is  found,  a 
federal  court  is  reqxilred  to  tailor  "the  scope 
of  the  remedy"  to  fit  "the  nature  and-extent 
of  the  constitutional  vlolaUon."  418  VS..  at 
744;  Swann,  supra,  at  16.  In  Milliken,  there 
was  no  finding  of  unconstitutional  action 
on  the  part  of  the  suburban  school  officials 
and  no  demonstration  that  the  violations 
committed  in  the  operation  of  the  Detroit 
school  system  had  had  any  significant  segre- 
gative effects  in  the  suburbs.  See  418  U.S.. 
at  .745,  748.  The  desegregation  order  in 
Milliken  requiring  the  consolidation  of  local 
school  districts  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area  t!yus  constituted  direct  federal  judicial 
interfer^ce  with  local  governmental  entitles 
without  yie  necessary  predicate  of  a  con- 
stitution aKtfiolation  by  those  entities  or  of 
the  identlficHion  within  them  of  any  signifi- 
cant segregati>>N^ects  resulting  from  the 
Detroit  scKool  omi^ls'  unconstitutional 
conduct.  Under  these>»«Gy^stances.  the 
Court  held  that  the  Interdlstrrcv^^cree  was 
impermissible  because  it  was  notV^pimen- 


surate  with  the  constitutional  violation  to 
be  repaired. 

Smce  the  Milliken  decision  was  based  on 
basic  limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the 
equity  power  of  the  federal  courts  and  not 
on  a  balancing  of  particular  considerations 
presented  by  school  desegregation  cases,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  erred  in 
finding  Milliken  inapplicable  on  that  ground 
to  this  pubUc  housing  case."  The  school  de- 
segregation context  of  the  Milliken  case  i£ 
nonetheless  Important  to  an  understanding 
of  Its  discussion  of  the  limitations  on  the 
exercise  of  federal  judicial  power.  As  the- 
Court  noted,  school  district  lines  cannot  be 
"casually  Ignored  or  treated  as  a  mere  ad- 
ministrative convenience"  because  they  sep- 
arate Independent  governmental  entities  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  autonomous 
public  school  systems.  418  U.S.,  at  741-743 
The  Court's  holding  thaP  there  had  to  be  an 
interdistrict  violation  qr  effect  before  a  fed- 
eral coturt  could  order  the  cro.-sing  of  dis- 
trict boundary  lines  reflected  the  substan- 
tive impact  of  a  consolidation  remedy  on 
separated  and  independent  school  distrtct?.'- 
The  DistTict  Court's  desegregation  order  in 
Milliken  was  held  to  be  an  impermissible 
remedy  not  because  it  envisioned  relief 
against  a  wrongdoer  extending  beyond  tlie 
city  In  which  the  violation  occurred  but  be- 
cause It  contemplated  a  judicial  decree  re- 
structuring the  operation  of  local  govern- 
mental entities  that  were  not  implicated  in 
any  constitutional  violation, 
in 

The  question  presented  in  this  case  con- 
cerns only  the  authority  of  the  District  Court 
to  order  HUD  to  take  remediaU  action  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Chicago.  HUD  does  not 
dlq)ute  the  Court  of  Appeals'  determination 
that  it  violated  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
I  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  know- 
ingly fvmding  CHA's  racially  discriminatory 
family  public  housing  program,  nor  does  it 
question  the  appropriateness  of  a  remedial 
order  designed  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  past 
segregative  practices  by  requiring  that  pub- 
lic housing  be  developed  in  areas  that  will 
afford  respondents  an  opporttmity  to  reside 
in  desegregated  neighborhoods.  But  HUD 
contends  that  the  Milliken  decision  bars  a 
remedy  affecting  its  conduct  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Chicago  for  two  reasons.  First. 
It  asserts  that  such  a  remedial  order  would 
constitute  the  grant  of  relief  incommen- 
surate with  the  constitutional  violation  to 
be  repaired.  And,  second.  It  claims  that  a 
decree  regulating  HUD's  conduct  beyond 
Chicago's  botmdarles  would  Inevitably  have 
the  effect  of  "consoUdat[ingl  for  remedial 
purposes"  governmental  units  not  implicated 
m  HUD's  and  CHA's  violations.  We  address 
each  of  these  arguments  in  turn. 

A 

We  reject  the  contention  that,  since  HUDs 
constitutional  and  statutory  violations  were 
committed  In  Chicago,  Milliken  precludes  an 
order,  against  HUD  that  will  affect  its  conduct 
in  th^«reater  metropolitan  area.  The  critical 
distiacjion  between  HUD  and  the  suburban 
school  districts  In  Milliken  Is  that  HUD  has 
been  found  to  have  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  violation  provided  the  necessary 
predicate  for  the  entry  of  a  remedial  order 
against  HUD  and,  indeed,  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  District  Court  to  grant  appropriate  relief. 
See  418  U.S.,  at  744.  Oiu  prior  decisions 
counsel  that  in  the  event  of  a  constitutional 
violation  "aU  reasonable  methods  be  avail- 
able to  formulate  an  effective  remedy,"  Iforth 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Sicann, 
402  U.S.  43,  46,  and  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  a  federal  court  to  employ  those 
methods  "to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  | relief],  taking  Into  account  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation."  Doris  v.  Board 
of  School  Commrs,  402  U.S.  33,  37.  As  the 
Court  observed  in  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education:  "Once  a  right 
and  a  violation  have  been  shown,  the  scope 
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of  a  (ItBtrlct  court's  equi  table  powers  to  rem- 
edy past  wnmgs  is  broM,  for  breadth  and 
flexibility  are  Inherent  i  In  equitable  reme- 
dies." 403 173..  at  IS.        i 

Nothing  In  the  timikbn  decision  suggests 
a  per  $e  rule  that  federaf  courts  lack  autbm'- 
ity  to  order  parties  fotmd  to  have  violated 
the  Constitution  to  undertake  remedial  ef- 
forts beyond  the  munxlpal  boundaries  of 
the  city  where  the  violation  occurred."*  As  we 
noted  in  Part  II,  «/praJthe  District  Court's 
proposed  remedy  In  Mimken  was  Impefmis- 
plble  because  of  the  lliilts  on  the  federal 
Judicial  power  to  Interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  state  political  eqtltlea  that  were  not 
Implicated  In  unconstitutional  conduct. 
Here,  unlike  the  desegregation  remedy  found 
erroneous  In  MUUken,  a  Judicial  order  direct- 
ing relief  beyond  the  bonndary  lines  of  Chi- 
cago will  not  necessarllr  entail  coercion  of 
unlnvolved  governmental  units,  because  both 
CIA  and  HUD  have  the  iuthorlty  to  operate 
outside  the  Chicago  clt^  limits." 

In  this  case,  it  Is  entirely  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  MilUkeri  to  order  CHA  and 
HtJD  to  attempt  to  create  housing  alterna- 
tives for  the  respondents  In  the  Chicago 
suburbs.  Here  the  wrong'commltted  by  HUD 
confined  the  respondent^  to  segregated  pub- 
lic housing.  The  relevant!  geographic  area  for 
purposes  of  the  respondents'  housing  options 
13  the  Chicago  housing  market,  not  the  Chi- 
cago city  limits.  That  9UD  recognizes  this 
reality  Is  evident  in  it^  administration  of 
federal  housing  assistance  programs  through 
"housing  market  areas" 'encompassing  "the 
geographic  area  'within  I  which  all  dwelling 
units  .  .  .'  are  In  competition  with  one  an- 
other as  alternatives  for  the  users  of  hous- 
ing." Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, PHA  Techniques  of  Housing  Mar- 
ket Analysis  8  (Jan.  1970 )j  qvoting  The  Insti- 
tute for  Urban  Land  Use  and  Housing  Stud- 
ies. Housing  Market  Analysis:  A  Study  of 
Theory  and  Methods,  c.  ij  (1953).  The  hous- 
ing market  area  "usually  [extends  beyond  the 
city  Umlts"  and  in  the  larger  markets  "may 
extend  Into  several  adjoiilng  counties."  Id., 
at  p.  la."  An  order  aga^ist  HUD  and  CHA 
regulating  their  conduct  In  the  greater  met- 
ropolitan area  will  do  no  inore  than  take  Into 
account  HUD's  expert  datermlnatlon  of  the 
area  relevant  to  the  reipondents'  housing 
opportxmltles  and  will  thus  be  wholly  com- 
mensurate with  the  "nature  and  extent  of 
the  constitutional  violation."  418  U.S.,  at  744. 
To  foreclose  such  relief  solely  because  HUD's 
constitutional  violation  t<iok  place  within  the 
city  limits  of  Chicago  wduld  transform  MU- 
Uken's  principled  llmltat  on  on  the  exercise 
of  federal  Judicial  author!  ty  into  an  arbitrary 
and  mechanical  shield  Isr  thooe  found  to 
have  engaged  In  uncons  ;ltutlonal  conduct. 
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nore  the  safeguards  of  local  autonomy  and 
local  ptriltlcal  processes"  and  therefore  to 
violate  the  limitations  on  federal  judicial 
power  established  In  MilHken.  In  addressing 
this  contention  we  are  not  called  upon.  In 
other  words,  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  any 
specific  order,  since  no  such  order  has  yet 
been  formulated. 

HUD's  position,  we  think,  underestimates 
the  ability  of  a  federal  court  to  formulate  a 
decree  that  will  grant  the  respondents  the 
constitutional  relief  to  which  they  may  be 
entitled  without  overstepping  the  limits  of 
Judicial  power  established  in  the  MUliken 
case.  HUD's  discretion  regarding  the  selec- 
tion, of  housing  proposals  to  assist  with 
funding  as  well  as  its  authority  under  a 
recent  statute  to  contract  for  low-Income 
housing  directly  with  private  owners  auci 
developers  can  clearly  be  directed  towards 
providing  relief  to  the  respondents  In  the 
greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area  without 
preempting  the  power  of  local  governments 
by  undercutting  the  role  of  those  govern- 
ments in  the  federal  housing  assistance 
scheme. 

An  order  directing  BUD  to  use  Its  discre- 
tion under  the  various  federal  housing  pro- 
grams to  foster  projects  located  In  white 
areas  of  the  Chicago  housing  market  would 
be  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  well- 
established  federal  housing  policy .>«  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Bights  Acv  of  1964  prohibits 
racial  discrimination  In  federally  assisted 
programs  including,  of  course,  public  hous- 
ing programs."  Based  upon  this  statutory 
prohibition,  HUD  In  1967  issued  site  approval 
rules  for  low-rent  hous^  designed  to  avoid 
racial  segregation  and  expand  the  opportu- 
nities of  minority  group  members  "to  locate 
outside  areas  of  (minortiy]  concentration." 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Low-Rent  Housing  Manual,  i  205.1, 
^4(g)  (Feb.  1967  rev.),  -ntle  VIU  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  expressly  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  "administer  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  hi  a  manner  affirmatively 
to  further"  the  Act's  fair  housing  policy.  42 
use.  13608(d)(5)    (1970). 

Among  the  steps  taken  by  HUD  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  duty  to  promote  fair 
housing  was  the  adoption  of  project  selection 
criteria  for  use  In  "eliminating  clearly  un- 
acceptable proposals  and  assigning  priorities 
In  funding  to  assure  that  the  best  proposals 
are  funded  first."  Evaluation  of  Rent  Sup- 
plement Projects  and  Low-Rent  Housing  As- 
sistance Applications,  37  Fed.  Reg.  203  (1972) . 
In  structtirtng  the  minority  housing  oppor- 
tunity component  of  the  project  selection 
criteria,    HUD    attempted    "to   assure    that 
building  in  minority  areas  goes  lorward  only 
after  there  truly  exists  housing  opportunities 
for    mLiorittes    elsewhere"    in    the    housing 
market  and  to  avoid  encouraging  projects 
located  In  substantially  racially  mixed  areas. 
Id.,  at  204.  See  24  CPR  5  200.710  (1975).  See 
generally  Maxwell,  HUD's  Project  Selection 
Criteria — A   Cure   for   "Impermissible   Color 
Blindness"?  48  Notre  Dame  Law.  92  (1972).'* 
More  recently,  in  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974,  Congress  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  locating  housing 
so  as  to  promote  greater  choice  of  housing  op- 
portunities and  to  avoid  undue  concentra- 
tions of  lower  income  persons.  See  42  U  S  C. 
Si!  5301(c)(6).  5304(a)(4)(A).   (C)  (11)    (1970 
ed.,  Supp.  IV);  H.  R.  Rep.  No.  93-1114,  at  8. 
A  remedial  plan  designed  to  Insiu-e  that 
HUD  will  utilize  its  funding  and  adminis- 
trative ptowers  ia  a  manner  coufciateut  with 
affording  reUef  to  the  respondents  need  not 
abrogate    the    role    of    local    governmental 
units  in  the  federal  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. Under  the  major  housing  programs 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  District  Court 
entered    Its    remedial    order    pertaining    to 
HUD.  local  housing  authorities  and  mimlcl- 
pal  governments  had   to  make  application 
for  funds  or  approve  the  use  of  funds  in  the 


locality  before  HUD  could  make  housing 
assistance  money  available.  See  43  U^S.C 
{§  1416(7)  (b) ,  1421b(a)  (2)  (1970) .  An  oMer 
directed  solely  to  HUD  would  not  force  un- 
willing localities  to  apply  for  assistance  tm- 
der  these  programs  but  would  merely  rein- 
force the  regulations  guiding  HUD's  deter- 
mination of  which  of  the  locally  authorized 
projects  to  assist  with  federal  funds. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act,  of  1974,  42  U.S.C.  i  1437  et  teq 
(1970  ed.,  Supp.  rv),  significantly  enlarged 
HUD's  role  in  the  creation  of  housing  op- 
ptMtnnitles.  Under  the  { 8  Lower-Income 
Housing  Assistance  program,  which  has 
largely  replaced  the  older  federal  low-in- 
come housing  programs,"  HUD  may  con- 
tract directly  with  private  owners  to  make 
leased  housing  units  available  to  eUglble 
lower-lnoome  persons."  As  HUD  has  ac- 
knowledged in  this  case,  "local  governmen- 
tal approval  Is  no  longer  explicitly  required 
as  a  condition  of  the  program's  applicability 
to  a  locality."  Regulations  governing  the 
{  8  program  permits  HUD  to  select  "the  geo- 
graphic area  or  areas  in  which  the  housing 
is  to  be  constructed,"  24  CFR  5  880.203(b), 
and  direct  that  sites  be  chosen  to  "promote 
greater  choice  of  housing  opportunities  and 
avoid  undue  concentration  of  assisted  per- 
sons in  areas  containing  a  high  proportion 
of  low-Income  persons."  fj  880.112(d) 
883.209(a)(3)  (1975).  See  5 j  880.112(b),  (c).' 
883.209(a)(2).  (b)(2).  In  most  cases  the 
Act  grants  the  unit  of  local  government  in 
which  the  assistance  is  to  be  provided  the 
right  to  comment  on  the  application  and, 
in  certain  specified  circumstances  to  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  HUD  from  approving 
the  application.  See  42  U.S.C.  5§  1439(a) -(c)" 
(1970  ed.,  Supp.  rV) ."  Use  of  the  5  8  program 
to  expand  low-Income  housing  opportuni- 
ties outside  areas  of  minority  concentra- 
tion would  not  have  a  coercive  effect  on 
subxuljan  municipalities.  For  tmder  the  pro- 
gram, the  local  governmental  units  retain 
the  right  to  comment  on  specific  assistance 
proposals,  to  reject  certain  proposals  that 
are  inconsistent  with  their  approved  hous- 
ing assistance  plana,  and  to  require  that 
zoning  and  other  land  use  restrictions  be 
adhered  to  by  builders. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  peti- 
tioner's claim  that  court-ordered  metro-- 
politan  relief  in  this  case  would  be  Imper- 
missible as  »  matter  of  law  under  the  MUli- 
ken decision.  In  contrast  to  the  desegregation 
order  in  that  case,  a  metropolitan  relief  order 
directed  to  HUD  would  not  consoUdate  or 
In  any  way  restructure  local  governmental 
units.  The  remedial  decree  would  neither 
force  suburban  governments  to  submit  pub- 
lic housing  proposals  to  HUD  nor  displace 
the  rights  and  powers  accorded  local  govern- 
ment entitles  under  federal  or  state  hous- 
ing statutes  or  existing  land  use  laws.  The 
order  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
suburban  governments  as  a  discretionary  de- 
cision by  HUD  to  use  its  statutory  powers  to 
provide  the  respondents  with  alternatives 
to  the  racially  segregated  Chicago  public 
housing  system  created  by  CHA  and  HOD. 

Since  we  conclude  that  a  metropolitan 
area  remedy  In  this  case  Is  not  impermtssl- 
ble  as  a-  nw.tter  of  law,  we  affirm  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeals  remanding  the 
case  to  the  District  Court  "for  additional 
evidence  and  for  further  consideration  of  the 
issue  of  metropolitan  area  relief."  503  P.  2d  at 
940.  Our  determination  that  the  District 
Court  has  the  authority  to  direct  HUD  to 
engage  In  remedial  efforts  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  outside  the  city  limits  of  Chlcagn 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  requiring  e. 
metropolitan  area  order.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  the  remedial  decree  to  be  entered  on 
remand  is  a  matter  for  the  District  Court  in 
the  exercise  of  its  equitable  discretion,  after 
affording  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
.sent  their  vievrs. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
manding this  case  to  the  District  Court  is 
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affirmed,  but  further  proceedings  In  the  Dis- 
trict Coiul  are  to  be  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 

It  ia  so  ordered. 

Mb.  Justice  Stevens  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 

FOOTNOTES  .^ 

>  The  original  complaint  named  the  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Administration,  then  a  cor- 
porate agency  of  BUD,  as  the  defendant.  Al- 
though the  petitioner  in  this  case  is  the  cur- 
rent Secretary  of  HUD.  this  opinion  uses  the 
terms  "petitioner"  and  "HUD"  interchange- 
ably.   

-The  complaint  sought  to  enjoin  HUD 
from  providing  funds  for  17  projects  that  had 
been  proposed  by  CHA  in  1966  and  1966  and 
from  making  available  to  CHA  any  other 
financial  assistance  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  racially  discriminatory  aspects  of 
the  Chicago  public  housing  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  respondents  requested  that  they  be 
granted  "such  other  and  further  relief  as  the 
Court  may  deem  Just  and  equitable." 

'  Before  the  stay  of  the  action  against  HUD, 
the  District  Court  had  certified  the  plaintiff 
class  in  the  CHA  action  and  had  rejected 
CHA's  motion  to  dismiss  or  for  summary 
Judgment  on  the  counts  of  the  complaint  al- 
leging that  CHA  had  intentionally  selected 
public  housing  sites  to  avoid  desegregating 
housing  patterns.  265  P.  Supp.  682. 

<  CHA  admitted  that  It  had  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  informally  clearing  proposed  family 
public  houelng  sites  with  the  alderman  in 
whose  ward  the  proposed  site  was  located 
and  of  eliminating  each  site  opposed  by  the 
alderman.  296  P.  Supp.  907,  910,  913.  This 
procedure  had  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
9914%  of  the  units  proposed  for  sites  In 
white  areas  which  had  been  initially  selected 
as  suitable  for  public  bousing  by  CHA.  Id.,  at 
912. 

With  regard  to  tenant  assignments,  the 
court  foimd  that  CHA  had  established  a 
racial  quota  to  restrict  the  number  of  Negro 
families  residing  in  the  four  CHA  family 
public  housing  projects  located  in  white 
areas  in  Chicago.  The  projects,  all  built  prior 
to  1944,  had  Negro  tenant  populations  of 
77o,  6%,  4%.  and  1%  despite  the  fact  that 
Negroes  comprised  about  90%  of  the  tenants 
of  CHA  family  housing  units  and  a  similar 
percentage  of  the  waiting  list.  A  CHA  official 
testified  that  until  1968  the  fom:  projects  lo- 
cated in  white  areas  were  listed  on  the  au- 
thority's tenant  selection  form  as  suitable 
for  white  families  only.  Id.,  at  909. 

» In  July  of  1968,  CHA  had  in  operation  or 
development  64  family  housing  projects  with 
a  total  of  30,848  units.  Statistics  submitted 
to  the  District  Court  established  that,  aside 
from  the  foiur  overwhelmingly  white  projects 
discussed  in  n.  4,  supra,  92%  of  all  of  CHA's 
family  housing  units  were  located  in  neigh- 
borhoods that  were  at  least  75%  Negro  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  imits  were  situated 
in  areas  with  more  than  95%  Negro  residents. 
Id.,  a  910. 

"The  District  Court's  remedial  decree 
divided  Cook  County  Into  a  "General  Public 
Housing  Area"  and  a  "Limited  Public  Hous- 
ing Area."  The  "Limited  Public  Housing 
Area"  consisted  of  the  area  within  census 
tracts  having  a  30%  or  more  non-white  popu- 
lation or  within  one  mile  of  the  boundary  of 
any  such  census  tract.  The  remainder  of  Cook 
County  was  Included  in  th  "General  Publi  ■ 
Pausing  Area."  304  F.  Supp.,  at  737.  following 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  t 
least  700  family  units  In  the  General  PvJbllc 
Housing  Area  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  CH'  was 
rerrr'tted  by  the  terms  of  the  order  to  locate 
vp  to  one-tlilrd  of  Its  General  Public  Housing 
Area  units  In  portion  of  Cook  County  out- 
side of  Chicago.  See  id.,  at  738-739. 

•The  Coiu-t  of  Appeals  found  that  "HUD 
retained  a  large  amount  of  discretion  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  both  site  selection  and  tenant 
assig;runent  procedures  of  the  local  housing 
a\ahority"  and  that  the  Secretary  had  exer- 


cised those  powers  "in  a  manner  which  per- 
petuated a  raclaUy  discriminatory  bousing 
system  in  Chicago."  448  F.  2d.  at  739.  Al- 
though the  appellate  court  stated  that  it  was 
"fully  sympathetic"  with  the  "very  real 
'dilemma' "  presented  by  the  need  for  pub- 
lic housing  in  Chicago,  it  ruled  that  the  de- 
mand for  housing  did  not  justify  "the  Secre- 
tary's past  actions  [which]  constituted 
racially  discriminatory  conduct  In  their  own 
right."  Ibid. 

•>  The  court's  July  1969  order  directing  CHA 
to  use  its  best  efforts  to  increase  public  hous- 
ing opportimities  in  white  areas  as  rapidly  as 
possible  had  not  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  a  single  housing  site  to  the  Chicago  City 
Covmcll.  A  subsequent  order  directing  the 
submission  of  sites  for  1600  units  by  Septem- 
ber 20, 1970,  had  eventually  prompted  CHA  to 
submit  proposed  sites  in  the  spring  of  1971, 
but  Inaction  by  the  City  Council  had  held  up 
the  approval  of  the  sites  required  for  their 
development.  See  Gautreaiix  v.  Bomney,  332 
F.  Supp.  366,  368. 

The  District  Coiu-t  subsequently  took  addi- 
tional measures  in  an  attempt  to  Implement 
the  remedial  orders  entered  against  CHA.  In 
May  1971,  the  city  of  Chicago  and  HUD  agreed 
to  a  letter  of  intent  that  provided  that  the 
city  would  process  sites  suitable  for  use  by 
CHA  to  permit  the  authority  to  commence 
acquisition  ol  sites  for  1,700  units  In  accord- 
ance with  a  specified  timetable.  HUD  then  re- 
leased certain  Model  Cities  funds  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  City  Council  and  CHA  con- 
tinue to  show  progress  toward  meeting  the 
goals  set  forth  In  the  May  letter.  After  the 
city  fell  tar  behind  si^edule,  the  District 
Court  granted  the  respondents'  request  for  an 
injunction  directing  HUD  to  withhold  $26 
million  in  Model  Cities  funds  imtll  the  city 
remedied  Its  existing  deficit  under  the  time- 
table. See  332  P.  8upp.  366,  868-370.  The 
Covul;  of  Appeals  reversed  the  injunction, 
holding  that  the  District  Court  had  abused 
its  discretion  in  ordering  funding  cutoff.  457 
F.  2d  124. 

Between  July  1971  and  April  1972,  the  City 
Council  failed  to  conduct  any  hearings  with 
respect  to  acquisition  of  property  for  housing 
sites  and  did  not  approve  land  acqtUsltlon  for 
any  sites.  342  P.  Supp.  827,  829.  Following  the 
filing  of  a  supplemental  complaint  naming 
the  mayor  and  the  membere  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil as  defendants,  the  District  Court  fotind 
that  their  Insertion  had  prevented  CHA  from 
providing  relief  in  conformity  with  the 
court's  prior  orders.  In  a  further  eltort  to  ef- 
fectuate relief,  the  court  ruled  that  the  pro- 
vision of  Illinois  law  requiring  City  Council 
approval  of  laiMl  acquisition  by  CHA  "shall 
not  be  applicable  to  CHA's  actions  .  .  .  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Dwelling  Units." 
Id.,  at  830.  The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
decision.  480  P.  2d  210. 

•Although  CHA  participated  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  did 
not  seek  review  of  that  cowrt's  decisions  and 
has  not  participated  in  the  proceedings  In 
the  Court. 

"Although  the  trial  court's  desegregation 
order  In  Milliken  dtd  not  direct  the  adoption 
of  a  specific  metropolitan  plan.  It  did  con- 
tain detailed  guidelines  for  the  panel  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  desegregation  plan.  345 
P.  Supp.  914  (FD  Mich.).  The  framework  for 
the  plan  called  for  the  division  of  the  desig- 
nated 54-school  district  desegregation  area 
into  15  clusters,  each  containing  a  part  of 
the  Detroit  school  system  and  two  or  more 
suburban  districts.  Within  this  framework, 
the  court  charged  the  panel  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  devising  a  plan  that  would  pro- 
duce the  maximum  actvial  desegregation.  Id.,^ 
at  918,  928-929  Sec.  418  U.S.,  at  733-734. 

"  The  Court  of  Appeals  Interpreted  the 
Milliken  opinion  as  limited  to  a  determina- 
tion that,  In  view  of  the  administrative  com- 
plexities of  school  di^rtct  consolidation  and 
the  deeply-rooted  tradition  of  local  control  of 
public  schools,  the  balance  of  equitable  fac- 
tors   weighed    against    metropolitan    school 


desegregation  remedies.  See  503  P.  2d,  at  935- 
936.  But  the  Court's  decision  in  Milliken 
was  premised  on  a  controlling  principle  gov- 
erning the  pennlaeilde  scope  of  federal  judi- 
cial power,  a  princlide  not  Umited  to  a  school 
desegregation  context.  See  418  U.S.,  at  744. 
In  addition,  the  Court  of  Appeals  surmised 
that  either  an  Interdistrlct  violation  or  an 
interdisla^ct  segregative  effect  may  have  been 
present  In  this  case.  There  Is  no  support  pro- 
vided for  either  conclusion.  The  sole  basis 
of  the  appellate  court's  discussion  of  alleged 
suburban  discrimination  was  the  respond- 
ents' exlilbit  11  illustrating  the  location  of 
12  publi  housing  projects  within  the  por- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Urbanized  Area  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Chicago.  That  exhibit  show- 
ed that  11  of  the  12  projects  were  located  in 
areas  that,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  in 
November  of  1972,  were  within  one  mile  of 
the  boundary  of  a  census  tract  with  less  than 
a  70%  white  popvilatlon.  The  exhibit  was 
offered  to  illustrate  the  scarcity  of  integrated 
public  housing  o[^>ortunitles  for  the  plain- 
tiff class  and  for  lower-income  white  families 
and  to  indicate  why  the  respondents  did  not 
"expect  cooperation  from  the  subur'oan 
areas"  In  providing  housing  alternatives  in 
predominately  white  areas.  In  discussing  the 
data  underlying  the  exhibit,  counsel  for  the 
respondents  In  the  trial  court  expressly  at- 
tempted to  avoid  the  "possible  misconcep- 
tion" that  he  was  then  asserting  that  the 
suburban  municipalities  and  housing  au- 
thorities were  "guilty  of  any  discrimination 
or  wrongdoing."  In  view  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  exhibit  was  offered  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  determination  that  "the  wrongs 
were  ocwomltted  within  the  limits  of  Chi- 
cago," It  iB  ^>p«rent  that  ttie  Court  of  Ap- 
peals^ was  mistaken  In  supposing  that  the 
exhibit  constitutes  evidence  of  suburban  dis- 
crimination justifying  metrc^>ollt&n  area 
reUef. 

In  its  brief  opinion  on  rehearing,  the  Court 
of  ^peals  asserted  that  "it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  from  the  record"  that  the  Intraclty 
violation  "may  well  have  fostered  racial  para- 
noia and  encouraged  the  'white  filght'  phe- 
nomenon which  has  exacerbated  the 
problems  of  achieving  integration."  SOS  P.  2d, 
at  939-940.  Ilie  Court  of  Appeals'  speculation 
about  the  effects  of  the  discriminatory  site 
selection  in  Chicago  is  contrary  both  to  ex- 
pert testimony  in  the  record  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  District  Court.  Such  unsupported 
^>eculation  falls  far  short  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  "significant  segregative  effect  in 
another  district"  discussed  In  the  Milliken 
opinion.  See  418  UJ3.,  at  745. 

"The  Court  in  Milliken  required  either  a 
showing  of  an  interdistrlct  violation  or  a 
significant  segregative  effect  "(b]efore  the 
boundaries  of  separate  and  autonomous 
school  districts  may  be  set  aside  by  consoli- 
dating the  separate  units  for  remedial  pur- 
poses^" 418  VS.,  at  744.  In  Its  amicus  brief  In 
MUliken,  the  United  States  argued  that  an 
interdistrlct  remedy  in  that  case  would  re- 
quire "the  restructvu-ing  of  state  or  local 
governmental  entitles"  and  result  in  "Judi- 
cial Interference  with  state  prerogatives  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  local  govern- 
ments." 

"  Although  the  State  of  Michigan^ad  been 
found  to  have  committed  constitutional  vio- 
lations contributing  to  racial  segregation  In 
the  Detroit  schools,  418  VS.,  at  734-736,  n.  16, 
the  Court  In  Milliken  concluded  that  the  In- 
terdistrlct order  was  a  wrongful  exercise  of 
judicial  power  because  prior  cases  had  estab- 
lished that  sue''  violations  are  to  be  dealt 
with  In  terms  of  "an  established  geographic 
and  administrative  school  system."  id.,  at  746, 
and  because  the  State's  educational  structure 
vested  substantial  Independent  control  ov  r 
school  affairs  in  the  local  school  districts.  See 
id.,  at  742-744.  In  Milliken,  a  consolidation 
order  directed  against  the  State  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  abrogated  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  suburban  school  districts  unt'er  Mlchl- 
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gan  law.  See  id.,  at  74 1  n.  20.  Here,  by  con- 
trast, a  metropoUtan    irem  remedy  involving 


tbe  rlghtB  and  powers 
governmental    entitles 


nder  state  law.  See  n 

I  such  as  Chicago,  the 
Statistical    Area   Is 
kouslng  market  area, 
and  Urban  De- 
ques ot  Housing  Mar- 
pO);  Department  of 
evelopment.    Urban 
5  (1BS6). 
HUD  filed  an  ap- 
iarlouB   federal    pro- 
better  bousing  op- 
ae  famUles  and  rep- 
tment  will  continue 


under  federal  or  stat^  law.  See  Part  m-B 
in/ra.  t 

"  Illinois  statutes  permit  a  city  housing  au- 
thority to  exercise  its  powers  within  an  "area 
of  operation"  defined  4o  Include  the  territo- 
rial boundary  of  the  city  and  all  of  the  area 
within  three  miles  beyond  the  city  boundary 
that  Is  not  located  wlt^iln  the  boimdartes  of 
another  city,  village,  «ir  Incorporated  town. 
In  addition,  the  hoiismg  authority  may  act 
outside  ita  area  of  operation  by  contract  with 
another  housing  authority  ot  with  a  state 
public  body  not  wlthlni  the  area  of  operation 
of  another  housing  auihortty.  HI.  Rev.  Stat, 
c.  67%,  II  17(b),  37c  (1969). 

Although  the  state  offlclala  In  AtiUtken  had 
the  authority  to  opertite  across  school  dis- 
trict lines,  the  exerclsW  of  that  authority  to 
effectuate  the  Court's  desegregation  order 
would  have  eliminated  I  numerous  Independ- 
ent school  districts  or  t±  least  have  displaced 
Important  powers  granted  those  unlnvolved 
governmental  entitles 
13,  supra. 

"  In  principal  marke 
Standard   MetropoIIta 
coterminous  with  the 
See  Department  of  Ho 
velopment,  FHA  Technl 
ket  Analysis  13   (Jan. 
Housing    and    Urban 
Housing  Market  Analys 

"In  the  District  Co 
pendU    detaUlng    the 
gi&ma  designed  to  secu 
portunltles  for  low-lnc 

resented  that  "the  Dep^ .  „^  w^vx^u^ 

to  use  Its  best' efforts  Ini  review  and  approval 
of  housing  programs  fo^'  Chicago  which  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  low  ihcome  families.'* 

17  It  ^jg  ^j^g  statutory  prohibition  that 
HUD  was  held  to  have  jlolated  by  its  fimd- 
Ing  of  CHA's  housing  piSojecta.  See  448  P  2d 
731,  740.  I 

"  A  HUD  study  of  thi  Implementation  of 
the  project  selection  cAterta  revealed  that 
the  actual  operation  of  IJie  minority  hotising 
opportunity  criterion  depends  on  the  defini- 
tion of  "area  of  minoritjf  concentration"  and 
••racially  mixed"  area  employed  by  each  field 
office.  The  meaning  of  tfa|o8e  terms,  which  are 
not  defined  In  the  applicable  regulations  24 
CPR  1200.710  (1975),  (varied  among  field 
offices  and  within  the  Jitrlsdlctlon  of  partic- 
ular field  offices.  Departi^ent  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Imiiementatlon  *r  HUD 
Project  Selection  Crttila  for  Subsidized 
Housing:  An  Evaluation  ^ift-i  17  (Doc.  1972). 

»Por  fiscal  year  19761  estimated  contract 
payments  under  the  1 1 8  program  were 
approximately  »10,700,00p  as  compared  to  a 
total  estimated  payment  of  $16,350,000  for  all 
federal  subsidized  housing  programs.  The 
comparable  figures  for  fiscal  year  1976  in- 
dicate that  $22,725,000  of  a  total  $24,800,000 
In  estimated  contractual  payments  are  to  be 
made  imder  the  J  8  protram.  See  Hearings 
on  Department  o:  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— ^Independent  Agencies.  Appro- 
priations for  1976,  befor^  the  Subcomm.  on 
HUD — Independent  Ageicies  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  Appropriations.  94th  Cong,  ist 
Seas.,  pt.  6,  at  85-86  (19^5) .  See  also  id.,  at 
119    (testimony  of  HUD  Secretary  Hills). 

=»  Under  the  5  8  progra*.  HUD  contracts  to 
make  payments  to  local  pkibllc  housing  agen 
cies  or  to  private  owne:        '  ' 
to  make  up  the  dlffere 
market  rent  for  the  an 
contributed  by  the  low- 
ellglble    tenant    family 
and  C5%  of  Its  gross  In 
U.S.C.  J  1437f  (1970  ed..  slpp.  IV) 

■-'•  If  the  local  unit  of  government  In  which 
the  proposed  assistance 
not   have   an   approved 


plan,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  dta^ected  by 
statute  to  give  the  local  governmental  entity 
30  days  to  comment  on  the  proposal  after 
which  time  the  Secretary  may  approve  the 
project  unless  he  determines  that  there  ts  not 
a  need  fOT  the  assistance.  42  U.S.C.  {  1439(c) 
(1970  ed..  Supp.  IV).  In  areas  covered  by  an 
approved  plan,  the  local  governmental  entity 
13  afforded  a  30-day  period  In  which  to  object 
to  the  project  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  municipality's  approved 
housing  assistance  plan.  If  such  an  objection 
Is  filed,  the  Secretary  may  nonetheless  ap- 
prove the  application  if  he  determines  that 
the  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  housing 
assistance  plan.  J  1439(a) .  The  local  comment 
and  objection  procediu^es  do  not  apply  to 
applications  for  assistance  Involving  12  or 
fewer  units  In  a  single  project  or  develop- 
ment. H439(b). 

The  ability  of  local  governments  to  block 
proposed  I  8  projects  thus  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  proposed  project  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  approved  housing  assistance 
plans.  Under  the  1974  Act,  the  housing  as- 
sistance plan  must  assess  the  needs  of  lower- 
income  persons  residing  in  or  expected  to  re- 
side In  the  community  and  must  Indicate  the 
general  locations  of  proposed  housing  for 
lower  Income  persons  selected  In  accordance 
with  the  statutory  objective  of  "promoting 
greater  choice  of  housing  opportunities  and 
avoiding  undue  concentration  of  assisted  per- 
sons." 42  V3.C.  15  6304(a)  (4)  (A),  (c)(U). 
See  HJl.  Hep.  No.  93-1114,  at  8.  See  also  City 

of  Hartford  v.  Hills, F.  Supp. ,  clvU 

No.  H-75-258  (Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1976) .  In  view 
of  these  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  loca- 
tion of  subsidized  housing  in  predominantly 
white  areas  of  suburban  mimlclpalltiea  may 
well  be  consistent  with  the  communities' 
housing  assistance  plaiLs. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— No. 

74-1047.  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  VS. 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  ClrcultJ 
Carla  a.  Hills,  Secketart  of  Hotrsrwo  and 

Urban   DrvKLOPjiENr,    PrrmoNiDK,    vrastrs 

Dorothy  Gautrbattx  et  al. 

[AprU  20,  1976] 

Ma.  Justice  Marshall,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
TicB  Bremnan  and  Mr.  Justice  White  join, 
concurring. 

I  dissented  in  Milliken  v.  Bradley,  418  UJ3. 
717  (1974) ,  and  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Court's  decision  In  that  case  unduly  limited 
the  federal  courts'  broad  equitable  power  to 
provide  effective  remedies  for  official  segre- 
gation. In  this  case  the  Coiirt  distinguishes 
Milliken  and  paves  the  way  for  a  remedial 
decree  directing  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  utilize  its  full 
statutory  power  to  foster  hoiislng  projects  in 
white  areas  of  the  greater  Chicago  metro- 
politan area.  I  Join  the  Court's  opinion  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  appears  to  reaflirm  the  de- 
cision In  Milliken. 
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persons  now  Uvlng  "in  deteriorating.  Inade- 
quate, or  over-costly  housing  in  the  City  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut." »  The  plaintiffs  seek 
declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief  against  the 
seven  towns,*  the  Secretary  and  other  offi- 
cials* of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Department  it- 
self. The  plaintiffs  claim  that  the  defend- 
ant officials  have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  ob- 
Ugatlons  under  'HUe  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  0^1974 «  Title 
Vni  (Pair  Housing)  of  the  ClvU  S^ts  Act 
of  1968,''  and  -ntle  VI  of  the  Civiraights  Act 
of  1964.'  They  also  assert  constitutional 
claims  under  the  clvU  rights  statutes'  and 
the  fifth  amendment. 

SpeciflcaUy,  the  plaintiffs  claim  that  the 
federal  defendants  abused  their  discretion 
la  that  they  approved  appUcatlons  for  com- 
munity development  funds  under  the  1974 
Act  although  the  statutory  review  standards 
mandated  Uiat  the  appUcationa  be  disap- 
proved. Similarly,  they  claim  that  HUD  con- 
travened TlUe  vm  of  the  1968  Act  by  fail- 
ing to  "afflrmaUvely  administer"  the  com- 
munity development  program  in  order  to  ex- 
pand low  and  moderate  Income  housing  op- 
portunities In  HarUord's  suburbs  PlnaUy 
they  aUege  that  HUD  violated  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Act  by  approving  these  community  de- 
velcH)ment  grant  applications  "In  the  face  of 
a  history  by  these  appUcant  conununltles  of 
discriminatory  housing,  zoning,  and  land  use 
practices. "  ^o 

A  hearing  was  held  on  the  plaintiffs'  mo- 
tion for  a  preliminary  Injimctlon.  and  the 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  or  in  the  alter- 
native for  summary  judgment.  Shortly  there- 
after the  defendants  were  prellmlnarUy  en- 
joined from  "spending  In  any  fashion"  the 
funds  at  issue  In  thU  case.  Later  that  order 
was  modified  to  permit  the  release  of  urgent- 
ly needed  funds,  most  of  which  were  ex- 
pended for  hou8lng-relat«d  purposes.  At  the 
hearing  on  the  modification  request  all 
parties  agreed  that  final  judgment  could  be 
entered  on  the  basis  of  the  recwd  as  It  bad 
been  developed  up  to  that  point,  and  as  it 
would  be  supplemented  by  several  affidavits. 
All  of  those  affidavits  have  now  been  filed, 
and  the  case  is  before  me  for  a  decision  on 
the  merits." 
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IV. 

As  has  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding 
discussion,  this  case  involves  the  new  statu- 
tory framework  for  community  development 
fimdlng  adopted  by  Congress  In  1974.  Title 
I  of  the  Hoiiaiiig  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  that  year  consolidated  ten  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  Into  a  single  block 
grant  program.^"  A  three-year  commimlty  de- 
velopment plan  was  required  as  part  of  the 
application,  and  appropriations  were  author- 
ized through  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Congress  to- 
tended  to  streamline  the  admlnls^tition  of 
these  federal  programs,"  by  minimizing 
HUD'S  "front-end"  review,  substituting  an- 
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Memorandum  or  Decision,  January  28,  1976 
City  of  Hartford  v.  HlUs.  Civil  No.  H-75-258 

I. 
This  case  is  the  culmination  ^K^a  confron- 
tation between  the  City  of  Hartford  and 
seven  of  Its  suburban  towns.  At  Issue  is  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  to  approve  federal 
community  development  grants  to  these 
towns.  The  plaintiffs  contend  that  this  ap- 
proval was  Improper,  because  of  the  empha- 
sis In  the  applications  on  non-housing  ex- 
pendltiues,  and  upon  local  rather  than  re- 
gional needs.' 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  City  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  eight  city  officials;-  and  two 
representatives  of  a  class  conslsUng  of  mi- 
nority, as  well  as  low  and  moderate  Income, 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


f\ihdlng  levels  of  grants  to 
the  particular  commxinity  would  be  deter- 
mined." In  place  of  the  elaborate  adminis- 
trative review  by  federal  officials  which  pre- 
ceded grant  approval  under  the  ten  programs, 
the  new  statute  establishes  a  75-day  period, 
within  which  HUD  must  disapprove  the  ap- 
plication, or  else  It  Is  automatically  ap- 
proved."  Furthermore,  the  statute  directs 
HUD  to  approve  the  grant  unless  certain 
very  limited  conditions  exist:  (1)  the  com- 
munity's true  needs  are  not  reflected  in  the 
application;  or  (2)  the  proposed  projects 
will  not  meet  the  needs  described;  or  (3) 
the  proposal  does  not  comport  with  other 
legal  requirements.-" 

The  new  Act  also  gave  local  communities 
a  greater  role  In  determining  how  to  spend 
their  federal  funds  by  requiring  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  expanding  the  range  of  eligible 
activities.  All  the  projects,  however,  must  be 


directed  toward  accomplishing  the  central 
objective  of  the  leglalatlon: 

"The  devtiopment  of  viable  urban  commu- 
nities, by  provkilng  decent  hovslng  and  a 
suitable  Uvlng  envlixmment  and  expanding 
economic  opportunities,  prlnc^Mlly  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income."  " 

Congress  did  not  leave  local  communities 
with  merely  this  broad  statement  of  purpose. 
Rathor.  It  legislated  seven  i^>eclflc  goals, 
thereby  establishing  national  priorities  to 
govern  the  use  of  community  development 
funds.  The  Act  also  sets  forth  an  extensive 
list  of  eligible  activities,  and  requires  that 
HUD  dist4>prove  i4>pUcations  for  grants  for 
any  project  not  so  qualified.**  Three  of  the 
seven  specific  goals  explicitly  urge  that 
moneys  be  spent  on  behalf  of  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  tocome.**  Two  speak  directly.** 
and  three  more  indirectly,**  to  the  housUig 
needs  of  that  segment  of  the  populace. 

The  plaintiffs'  position  is  that  one  of  these 
Congressional  goals,  in  particular,  is  of  great 
Importance  In  this  lawsuit — that  concerned 
with  reducing: 

"The  Isolation  of  income  groups  within 
communities  and  geographical  areas  and  the 
promotion  of  an  Increase  In  the  diversity  and 
vitality  of  neighborhoods  through  the  QMtlal 
deconcentration  of  housing  c^portunlties  tar 
persona  of  lower  Income.  .  .  ."" 

They  argue  that  this  Is  one  of  the  primary 
goals  of  the  Act,  and  that  It  was  to  be 
achieved,  at  least  In  part,  through  another 
aspect  of  the  Act — the  Housing  Assistance 
Plan."  The  Housing  Assistance  Plan  (HAP), 
which  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  applicant 
community,  mtist  contain  a  survey  of  the 
housing  stock  of  the  community,  an  assess- 
ment of  its  housing  needs,  a  goal  for  the  pro- 
vision of  assisted  housing,  and  a  description 
of  the  location  of  exlsUng  and  proposed  lower 
Income  housing.  The  1974  Act  also  made 
the  HAP  the  basis  for  assistance  under  many 
of  the  federally  subsidized,  low-income  hous- 
ing programs."*  As  such,  it  is  an  ln^>ortant 
Unk  between  the  housing  and  the  community 
development  sections  of  the  Act.«  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Congress  left  no  doubt  of  the  pivotal  role  It 
intended  for  the  HAP  by  excluding  it  from 
the  list  of  application  requirements  which 
might  be  waived  by  the  Secretary." 

The  plaintiffs  charge  that  HUD  disre- 
garded the  statute  by  approving  these  grants 
without  requiring  the  communities  to  com- 
plete one  element  of  the  "needs"  section 
of  the  HAP;  that  part  which  requires  a  com- 
munity to  estimate  the  housing  needs  of  low 
Income  persons  'expected  to  reside"  within 
Its  borders.**  Six  of  the  defendants  towns" 
had  their  grants  approved  despite  their  sub- 
mission of  a  "zero  'expected  to  reside' " 
figoire  on  their  applications.  The  plaintiffs 
argue  that  this  was  not  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  housing  needs  which  existed 
among  persons  in  this  category."  This  omls- 
sHan,  they  argue,  effectively  emasculated 
theVneeds"  section  of  the  applications  them- 
selves^They  further  argue  that.  If  what  they 
descrtWe  as  "needs"  had  been  Included,  the 
projects  proposed  by  the  towns  would  then 
have  been  Inappropriate  to  the  "needs"  dis- 
closed for  the  community.  If  either  of  these 
are  true,  they  contend,  the  Secretary  would 
have  been  mandated  to  disapprove  the  ap- 
pUcatlons, under  I  5304(c)(1)  and  (2).  Fi- 
nally, they  also  contend  that  HUD's  approval 
of  these  grants,  despite  the  towns'  failure  to 
make  a  realistic  projection  of  the  Influx  of 
new  low-Income  residents.  Is  contrary  to  the 
"legal  review"  duties  imposed  upon  the  Sec- 
retary by  S  5304(c)  (3).  This  Is  the  source  of 
their  claims  under  the  federal  civil  rights 
acts;  It  Is  also  the  basis  of  their  claim  that 
HUD  has  not  even  complied  with  the  1974  Act 
.  Itself. 

HUD's  failure  to  require  an  accurate  pro- 
^jction  of  low-to-moderate  Income  persons 
expected  to  reside  In  the  communities  was 
not  the  result  of  an  oversight.  On  May  21, 


1976,  while  six  of  the  seven  oommunltles'  ap- 
pllcatlons  were  still  In  the  process  of  HUD 
review,  the  HUD  Area  Office  received  a 
memorandum  from  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Planning 
and  Development  at  HUD.«* 

That  memorandum  Informed  the  commu- 
nities that  they  would  be  pennltted  to  ot>- 
tato  approval  of  their  first  year  grant  ap- 
plications, even  without  submitting  figures 
In  the  "expected  to  reside"  category.  Two 
other  t^proaches,  involving  estimates  of  this 
need,  wn  suggested  in  this  memarandiun, 
but  the  option  of  wbether  to  adopt  them, 
or  not  to  submit  any  figure,  was  given  to 
each  ^pllcant  communl^.**  MT.  Thompson 
testified  that  the  Meeker  Mmnocandinn  was 
Issued  In  response  to  "the  difficulty  all  oom- 
munltles across  the  country  were  having  on 
this  'expected  to  reside'  element."  The  local 
HUD  office  approved  these  six  grants  puxsa- 
ant  to  that  directive.  Thus,  neither  the  towns 
nor  the  Area  Oifioe  are  entir^  at  fault. 

The  plalntlfik  challenge  this  HUD  direc- 
tive, characterizing  It  as  a  de  faeto  waiver 
of  the  "expected  to  reside"  element  of  the 
Housing  Assistance' Plan,  contrary  to  the 
non-waiver  provision  of  the  1974  Act.  The 
government  argues  that  this  was  simply  a 
deferral  of  that  element,  and  well  wlthtn 
HUD's  authority  in  sdminist^lng  the  Act. 

Of  course,  deference  is  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute  by  the  administrative 
department  responsible  for  its  implementa- 
tion. VdaU  V.  Tollman,  380  VS.  1  (19«8) .  But 
this  "sound  principle  .  .  .  normally  applies 
only  where  the  relevant  statutory  language  is 
unclear  or  susceptible  of  differing  Interpreta- 
tions." Shea  V.  Vialpando.  416  UJ3.  251,  282 
no.  11  (1974) .  Thus,  If  the  statute  gives  spe- 
cific directions,  Koshland  v.  ^elvering,  298 
U.S.  441,  447  (1986),  or  ths-admlnistratlve 
interpretation  is  not  consistent  with  either 
the  statute,  Morton  v.  Ruis,  415  U.S.  199,  232 
(1974),  or  Congressional  Intent,  Bsptnosa  r. 
Farah  Manvfacttirtng  Co.,  414  U-S.  88,  94 
(1973).  the  administrative  agency  cannot 
amend  It  by  regulation.  Koshland  v.  Hetoer- 
ina,  298  U.S.  441,  447  (1938).  This  salutory 
rule  is  to  be  applied  by  the  courts  to  prevent 
"the  unauthorized  assumption  by  an  agency 
of  major  policy  decisions  property  made  by 
Congress."  American  Ship  BuOding  v.  Labor 
Board,  380  U.S.  300,  318  (1965).  Althoogh 
"[tihe  court  Is  not  empowered  to  substitute 
its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  agency"  on  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe,  401  VS.  402.  418  (1971)  : 

"The  courts  are  the  final  authorities  on  is- 
sues of  statutory  cottstmctlon,  and  'are  not 
obliged  to  stand  aside  and  rubber-stamp 
their  affirmance  of  administrative  decisions 
that  they  deem  Inconsistent  with  a  statutory 
mandate  or  that  frustrate  the  Congressional 
policy  underlying  a  statute.' " 

Volkswagentoerk  v.  FMC,  390  U.S.  281,  272 
(1968)  (citations  omitted).  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Manhattan  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 297  UJ3.  129,  134  (1986): 

"The  power  of  an  administrative  officer  or 
board  to  administer  a  federal  statute  and  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  that  end 
is  not  the  power  to  make  law — for  no  such 
power  can  be  delegated  by  Congress — but  the 
power  to  adopt  regulations  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed  by  the 
statute.  A  regulation  which  does  not  do  this, 
but  operates  to  create  a  rule  out  of  harmony 
with  the  statute,  is  a  mere  nullity." 

Undaunted  by  these  principles  of  law, 
HUD  contends  that  the  Meeker  Memoran- 
dum was  not  in  confilct  with  the  statute, 
but  merely  supplementary  to  It.  However, 
the  statute  could  not  be  more  clear.  The 
Secretary  was  also  permitted  to  accept  the 
of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  42  UJ3.C. 
S  5304(a),  under  certain  conditions.  And  the 
Secretary  was  permitted  to  waive  all  or  part 
appUcant  community's  certitlcatlou  that  It 
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had  compiled  with  paragraphs  (6)  and  (6). 
Only  paragraph  (4) .  that  describing  and  re- 
quiring the  HAP,  is  not  mentioned.  The 
canon  of  constmctlon  inclusio  uni%u  eat  ex- 
cUulo  aitertua  compels  the  oonrlnston  that 
the  Secretary  was  not  empowered  to  waive 
the  requirement  that  the  apiriication  include 
a  Housing  A  distance  Plan  fcsr  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a  creation  of  additional  excep- 
tions to  statutory  requirements,  by  adminis- 
trative action,  is  not  favored.  Car  eg  v.  Local 
Board  No.  2,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  297  F. 
Supp.  252,  260  (D.  Conn.),  affd.  412  F.2d  71 
(2dCir.  1968).*'  ' 

The  defendants  correctly  observe  that  pUD 
has  not  waived  the  entire  HAP.  but  merely 
one  of  the  elements  that  go  into  the  com- 
munity's useasment  of  Its  needs  for  lower- 
income  housing.o  The  failure  to  submit  a 
figure  for  the  "expected  to  reside"  category 
does  not  detract,  for  example,  from  each 
town's  calculation  of  the  housing  needs  of 
Its  present  inhabitants  who  faU  within  the 
lower-Income  classification."  However,  the 
"expected  to  reside"  figure  is  the  keystone 
to  the  spatial  deooncentration  objective  ot 
the  1974  Act.**  The  recent  report  issued  by 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights*^  emphasizes  that  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  envi- 
sions a  new  direction  in  federal  assistance 
programs  bfecauae  it: 

"for  the  first  time  ties  the  provision  of  com- 
munity development  funds  to  the  provision 
of  lower-income  housing  by  requiring  each 
locality  to  submit  a  housing  assistance  plan 
as  part  of  Its  community  development  block 
grant  application.  To  receive  community  de- 
velopment funding,  a  locality  must  address 
Its  needs  for  lower-Income  housing."  (Em- 
phasis added)  .^ 

The  sncce—  of  this  new  "carrot  and  stick" 
approach  to  the  dispersal  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  groups  depends  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  suburban  towns  to  provide 
federaUy-assIsted  housing  within  their 
boundaries.  Of  course,  communities  can 
choose  not  to  participate  in  the  program.^ 
However,  the  Meeker  Menaorandum  permits 
suburban  towns  to  obtain  funding  imder 
the  Act  without  the  quid  pro  quo  Congress 
decided  to  reqxilre — their  taking  steps  to  ex- 
pand bousing  opportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  persons.  Indeed,  this  re- 
quirement is  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  and  the  cate- 
gorical grant  community  development  pro- 
grams it  replaced."  Thus,  the  Meeker  Memo- 
randmn  removes  the  Incentive  Congress  pro- 
vided for  these  communities  to  accept  such 
federally-assisted  housing,  thereby  effec- 
tively gutting  the  "enforeement"  provisions 
of  the  Act.»=  

I  conclude  that  HUD  acted  contrary  to 
law  when  It  approved  these  six  grants,  with- 
out requiring  the  towns  to  make  any  sissess- 
ment  whatsoever  of  the  housing  needs  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  persons  who  might  be 
"expected  to  reside"  within  their  borders. 
When  HUD  offered  the  towns  the  third  op- 
tion presented  by  the  May  21,  1975  Meeker 
Memorandum,  to  submit  no  figure  at  all, 
and  they  aU  selected  that  cation,  they  acted 
contrary  to  the  clear  implication  of  the  stat- 
ute, that  the  HAP  could  not  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary."  The  preliminary  injunction 
previously  entered  in  this  case  v?lll  be  made 
permanent  with  respect  to  the  Towns  of 
Enfield,  Farmington,  Glastonbury,  Vernon, 
West  Hartford,  and  Windsor  Locks. 

V. 

The  grant  to  the  Town  of  East  Hartford 
presents  a  scmiewhat  different  problem.  Un- 
Uke  the  other  defendant  towns.  East  Hart- 
ford actuaUy  submitted  a  figure  for  the  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  portion  of  its  HAP.  The 
original  HAP  disclosed  a  total  need  for  13S 
assisted  units  to  this  category,  tocludlng  81 
elderly  or  handicapped,  16  large  families,  and 
38  others.  These  figures  were  subsequently 
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reduced,  to  131,  78,  16,  itnd  38,  reupectively, 

In  a  revision  of  the  HAP  Undertaken  at  HUD'S 
request. 
The  plaintiffs  content  that  these  figures 

understated  the  actual  lnumber  of  lower  In- 
'•ome  persons  who  shotild  have  been  "ex- 
r>ected  to  reside"  In  East  Hartft»d,  based  on 
the  facts  and  data  available  at  that  time. 
They  argue  from  this  thajt  the  Secretary  acted 
contrary  to  law  because  the  was  obligated  to 
disapprsve  the  East  Hi^ord  grant  appli- 
cation, since  the  "exj 
were  "plainly  Ineoi 
and  data.  42  U.S.C.  i  63( 

The    issues    presentee 
wliether    the    Secretary'^ 
grant  was:  (1)   within 
thority;  and   (2)    nelth« 
prlcloiis.  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton  Pari: 
V.  Volpe,  401  U.S.  402,  4l4-16  (1971).  The  an- 
swers to  these  questloi 

"Require  the  reviewing  court  to  engage  In 
a  substantial  Inquiry.  . 
qulry  Into  the  facts  Is 
careful,  the  ultimate  standard  of  review  is 
a  narrow  one.  The  court  Is  not  empowered 
to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
agency." "" 

Here  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
simple.  Congress  dictatea  that  the  grants  be 
approved,  tuiless  the  Secretary  made  certain 
determinations.  HUD  estiblished  review  pro- 
cedures wlileh  delegated!  the  power  to  ap- 
prove applications  to  th«  Area  Directors,  but 
retainled  the  power  to  disapprove  in  Wash- 
ington." The  administrative  record  discloses 
that  these  determlnatlops  were  not  made 
with  respect  to  the  Bas^  Hartford  applica- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  tl 
floe  (U^  "not  consider  tl 
mltted  by  the  City  of 
data.' "  ■*  and  so  conclu( 
approval  was  warranted, 
prove  the  grant  was  cartalnly  within  the 
"range  of  choices  that  the  Secretary  can 
make."  CiUzeTU  to  Presewe  Overton  Park  v. 
Volpe,  401  VS.  402,  418  (  .971). 

The  second  Inquiry,  however,  presents 
more  difllciilty.  The  statilte  "  requires  me  to 
determine,  in  essence,  ^whether  the  deci- 
sion [to  approve  the  grant]  was  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  relevant  factors  and 
whether  there  has  been  ajclear  error  of  Judg- 
ment." 401  U.8.  at  416.  I  conclude  that  the 
Secretary  has  abused  hen  discretion  in  both 
respects.  HUD's  approval,  [without  taking  the 
steps  required  to  obtain  t»e  "generally  avail- 
able" information  it  needid  to  evaluate  these 
applications,  and  withoijt  considering  such 
Information,  amounts  to  irbltrary  and  capri- 
cious decision-making.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
cision to  i^pprove  the  E».st  Hartford  appli- 
cation. In  the  face  of  th)s  "generally  avail- 
able" information,  constituted  a  clear  error 
of  judgment,  and  was  notjtn  accordance  with 
law.  In  other  words,  HUD  was  doubly  at 
fault — it  did  not  obtain  1he  generally  avail- 
able information  require  1  for  a  proper  re- 
view, and  it  acted  upon 
quate  information. 

HUD-  does  not  claim  that  it  was  able  to 
critically  appraise  the  "« xpccted  to  reside" 
figures  in  the  East  Hartfc  rd  application.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Thompson,  the 
rector,  admitted  that — 

"In  reviewing  the  HAI%.  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  an  absen  <e  of  reliable  data 
upon  which  to  evaluate  tlie  surveys  of  hous- 
ing needs  of  lower-lncon  e  groups  expected 
to  reside  In  the  commuiiitj^  as  a  result  of 
piauned  or  existing  emplc  yment  facilities."  "= 

A.S  a  result,  HUD  was  unable  to  calculate 
Its   own   estimate   of   "expected    to   reside" 
figiu^s,  or  even  "to  make 
tn  the  accuracy  of  the  l^gures  supplied  by 
the  defendant  towns."  " 
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He  acknowledged  that  all  the  local  com- 
munities were  having  great  difficulty  In  de- 
veloping "expected  to  reside"  figures,  and 
that  this  caused  him  to  suspend  .process- 
ing of  all  pending  applications  during  May 
1975.  to  await  expected  instructions  from 
HUD  in  Washington,  D.C."  These  instruc- 
tions came  in  the  Meeker  Memorandum  of 
May  21,  1975.  disciused  in  Part  IV  of  this 
optalon.  That  memorandum  set  forth  a 
methodology,  developed  by  the  central  office, 
for  computing  an  "expected  to  reside"  figure 
for  a  community,  based  on  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau's  "Journey  to  Work"  tables.'*  It  was 
the  apparent  unavailability  of  these  flgtires 
on  a  munlcipallty-by-municlpallty  basis  for 
the  Hartford  8MSA  that  led  the  Area  Office 
to  conclude  that  it  was  unable  to  prepare 
its  own  "expected  to  reside"  flgtires,  or 
to  review  those  proposed  oy  East  Hartford.*" 
However,  a  similar  breakdown,  lacking  only 
income  figures  for  the  commuters,  proved 
to  be  available  from  the  Connecticut  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  on  only  two 
days' notice  I  <H 

Mr.  Thompson  also  stated  that  East  Hart- 
ford was  not  given  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit a  "zero"  as  its  "expected  to  reside"  pro- 
jection, as  were  the  other  six  defendant 
towns,*  only  because  its  application  was  ap- 
proved before  processing  was  suspended.'* 
Thus,  it  was  simply  happenstance  that  a 
figure  for  "expected  to  reside"  was  included 
in  the  East  Hartford  HAP  at  all.  The  record 
demonstrates  that,  so  far  as  HUD  was  con- 
cerned, that  number  might  have  had  no 
validity  whatsoever — it  was  untested  and  un- 
testable.  HUD's  approval  of  the  grant  to 
East  Hartford  in  such  circumstances  cannot 
be  considered  a  proper  exercise  of  discretion. 
Bather,  it  was  an  abandonment  of  its  duty 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  housing  needs 
projection  for  those  persons  "expected  to  re- 
side"' within  East  Hartford.  I  conclude  that 
HUD's  approval  of  East  Hartford's  grant  ap- 
plication was  contrary  to  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  HUD  did  not  con- 
duct a  rigorous  review  of  the  East  Hartford 
"expected  to  reside"  projection.  It  justified 
this  faUure  by  pointing  to  an  alleged  absence 
of  data.  In  fact,  however,  a  wide  variety  of 
alternative  data  sources  was  available.  For 
example,  ETOD's  own  Instructions  suggest  the 
use  of  census  materials;  code  enforcement 
records;  local  agency  records;  701  plans;  or 
studies  done  by  reputable  research,  com- 
munity service,  or  planning  organizations, 
such  as  private  consulting  flrms.'^  The  pro- 
posed HUD  Regulations  also  list  several  data 
sources,  such  as  approved  development  plans; 
building  permits;  and  major  contract 
awards.'"  One  of  the  plaintiffs'  expert  wit- 
nesses, Mr.  Paul  Davldoff,  also  listed  a  num- 
ber of  other  possibilities,  including  studies 
conducted  by  or  for  state  agencies;  plant  or 
shopping  center  surveys;  zip  code  informa- 
tion from  the  payroll  records  of  local  com- 
panies; or  data  gathered  by  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce.™  And  Mr.  Jonathan  Colman, 
Director  of  Planning  for  the  City  of  Hartford, 
testified  that  figures  detailing  commercial  de- 
velopment. In  the  form  of  floor  space  com- 
pleted or  under  construction,  are  complied 
by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Com- 
merce.'»  Tlie  HUD  Regulations  ■=  and  instruc- 
tion sheet  •«  do  not  require  that  the  data  used 
to  review  grant  applications  be  published. 
The  standard  is  simply  that  it  be  accessi- 
ble . . .  or  . . .  available  to  both  the  applicant 
and  the  Secretary.  .  .  ."  ~  The  materials  and 
data  sources  described  above  fall  within  this 
broad  category,  and  HUD's  failure  to  gather 
and  consult  them  prior  to  its  evaluation  of 
East  Hartford's  grant  "  was  an  abdication  of 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. ■" 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  East  Hartford  invented  its 
135,  then  131.  figures,  or  that  HUD's  review 
of  the  East  Hartford  application  was  en- 
tirely  passive.   East   Hartford   developed   its 


"expected  to  reside"  projection  from  the 
waiting  list  for  the  East  Hartford  Housing 
Authority,"  and  the  BXTD  Area  Economist, 
William  Flood,  commented  upon  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  that  methodology.'' 
The  Hartford  Area  Office  itself — 

"Agreed  (with  the  City  of  Hartford)  that 
a  more  comprehensive  approach  should  be 
reflected  in  future  HAPs.  [But]  HAO  con- 
sidered that  using  the  waiting  list  and  1970 
census  data  provided  a  satisfactory  initial 
estimate  of  housing  need  in  the  absence  of 
significant  regional  data.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added  ).«> 

Even  if  It  cotUd  be  said  that  HUD  adopted 
that  waiting  list  as  the  data  source  for  com- 
puting an  "expected  to  reside''  figure,  and 
used  it  to  review  the  East  Hartford  applica- 
tion, the  approval  of  the  grant  on  that  ba.sis 
constituted  an  abuse  of  discretion.  The  wait- 
ing list,  alone,  was  clearly  Insufficient  as  a 
data  base.  Mr.  Flood  acknowledged  this 
when  he  lndlcat«d  that  the  first  HAP  sub- 
mitted by  East  Hartford,  using  only  the 
Housing  Authority  waiting  list,  was  "clearly 
inconsistent  with  generally  available  data  "m 
The  revised  HAP,  which  he  f«ft1nd  "margin- 
ally adequate"  and  "quite  marginal,"  was 
based  on  the  1970  UJ3.  Census  figures  for 
low  Income  persons  In  East  Hartford,  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Hotising  Authority  wait- 
ing Ust  Information.  That  HAP  raised  the 
"currently  existing  need"  figure  from  331  to 
473,  increased  the  first  and  third  year  goals 
by  60  units,"  and  shifted  the  emphasis  to- 
ward a  closer  balance  between  elderly  an>L 
non-elderly  housing."  However,  no  change 
was  made  in  the  data  base  from  which  the 
"expected  to  reside"  element  of  the  HAP 
was  calculated,  and  that  figure  was  actually 
reduced  In  the  revised  HAP!»« 

The  objections  Mr.  Flood  made  to  the 
use  of  the  waiting  list  alone  to  estimate  cur- 
rently existing  need  apply  with  equal.  If  not 
greaterr*««jj»  to  Its  use  as  the  sole  source 
for  the  "expected  to  reside"  figures.  For 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  Section  8  sub- 
sidies are  available  to  many  families  with 
incomes  higher  than  the  limits  set  for  pub- 
lic housing,  and  that  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  units  for  large  families  In  the 
existing  Inventory  of  the  East  Hartford 
Housing  Authority.  He  also  objected  to  the 
stale  nature  of  the  waiting  list  data,  and  the 
poor  reputation  of  the  housing  authority." 
The  oomments  from  Education/Instruction, 
a  local  dvll  rights  research  organization 
dealing  with  discrimination  In  housing  and 
employment,  parallel  those  made  by  Mr. 
Flood.  They  also  point  out  that  the  avaU- 
ability  of  bousing  through  the  East  Hartford 
Housing  Authority  was  not  publicized  out- 
side of  East  Hartford  itself.*  The  Town  Itself 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  criticism 
concerning  the  shortage  of  large-family  units 
when  it  allocated  a  disproportionate  share 
of  its  Section  8  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
large  families.* 

The  waiting  list  for  the  East  Hartford 
Housing  Authority  may  well  be  one  factor 
upon  which  to  base  the  "expected  to  reside" 
projection,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  the 
only  one.  The  passivity  with  which  HUD  re- 
viewed this  element  of  the  East  Hartford 
HAP  is  well  illustrated  by  the  statement, 
made  in  comparing  the  criticisms  of  the  ap- 
plication to  East  Hartford's  response,  that— 
"The  inclusion  of  these  figures  [131]  in 
the  HAP  appears  to  respond  to  the  exoliclt 
comment  of  "no  reflection  of  needs'  (of  those 
presently  working  in  East  Hartford)  made 
by  Hartford.  CROO's  comment  on  this  mat- 
ter is  also  answered  by  the  computation  list- 
ed above."  >* 

HUD  had  a  duty  to  do  more  than  accept 
any  "expected  to  reside"  figure  proposed  by 
East  Hartford,  however  inadequate  its  size 
or  derivation."  The  administrative  record 
discloses  that  It  did  not  live  up  to  that  duty. 
For  the  reasons  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
opinion.   I  have   concUrded   that   the  Secre- 
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tary  abused  her  discretion  in  approving  the 
commvinity  development  entitlement  grants 
to  the  seven  defendant  conununities.  The 
preliminary  injunction  previously  entered 
In  this  case  is  hereby  made  permanent.  The 
seven  defendant  Towns  are  enjoined  from 
diawiug  upon  the  Treasviry.  or  spending  in 
any  fashion,  the  entitlement  fvmds  granted 
to  them  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  lawsuit.  The 
Towns  may  seek  to  obtain  a  new  approval 
of  these  grant  applications  from  HUD.  This 
injunction  may  be  lifted  upon  the  filing  with 
the  court  of  such  a  new  approval. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Dated  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  this  28th 
day  of  January,  1976. 

M.  Joseph  Blttmentels, 

V.S.IHatrict  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  funds  are  available  under  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-383;  88  Stat.  633;  42 
use.  S;  6301  et  seq.  (1976  Supp.). 

=  A11  eight  are  members  of  the  Hartford 
Coin-t  of  Common  Council — the  city's  gov- 
erning body. 

3  Paragraph  11  of  the  Complaint.  These 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Permission  to  Proceed 
In  Forma  Pauperis  was  granted  on  August 
11, 1975. 

'The  seven  towns  whose  grant  applica- 
tions are  challenged  are:  East  Hartford,  En- 
field, Farmlngton,  Olastonburg.  Vernon,  Weet 
Hartford,  and  Windsor  Locks.  The  towns 
were  ordered  Joined,  as  additional  defend- 
ants, on  the  motion  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

^In  addition  to  the  Secretary,  both  the 
Regional  Administrator  and  Area  Director  of 
HUD  are  named  as  defendants.  All  three  are 
sued  only  in  the  official  capacities. 

'  Cited  in  note  l  supra. 

'  Pub.  U  No.  90-284;  82  Stat.  81;  42  U.S.C. 
S  3601  et  teq. 

•Pub.  L.  No.  88-362;  78  Stat.  252;  42  U.S.C. 
{ 2000d  et  teq. 

»42  U.S.C.  iS  1981,  1982,  and  1986. 

i«  Paragraph  81  of  the  Complaint. 

""Footnotes  not  printed  In  Becoro. 

"See  Parts  IV  and  V  infra. 

"The  new  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram replaced  the  following  ten  development 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  the  Pub- 
lic PaclIlUes  Loan  Program  authorized  by 
Title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1965; 
the  Open  Space  Program  authorized  by  Title 
Vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961;  the  Planning 
Advance  Program  authorized  by  Sec.  702  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964;  the  Water-Sewer, 
Neighborhood  Faculties  and  Advanced  Land 
Acquisition  Programs  authorized  under  Title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1966;  the  Urban  Renewal,  Code  En- 
forcement and  Neighborhood  Development 
Programs  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  and  the  Model  Citlee  Program 
authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

'»42  U.S.C.  S  6301(b)  (3)  (1976  Supp).  See 
also,  H.  B.  Bep.  No.  93-1114,  93d  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  2,  8  (1974);  S.  Bep.  No.  93-693,  93d 
Cong,  2d  Sess.  48,  49  (1974).  -~ 

^42  U.S.C.  5  5304(d)    (1975  Supp.). 

*•  42  UJ3.C.  I  6304(f)  (1975  Supp.) . 

"  42  U.S.C.  §  6304(C)  (1976  Supp.) . 

«  42  U.S.C.  S  5301(c)  (1975  Supp.) . 

»42  U.S.C.  !5305  (1976  Supp.)  describes 
the  eligible  acUvities;  42  UjS.C.  {  6304(0)  (3) 
(1975  Supp.)  requires  disapproval  of  any  ap- 
plication that  proposes  ineligible  activities. 
Clarifying  regulations  were  Issued  recently.  24 
C.F.R.  !  570.200  et  seq.;  41  Fed.  Beg.  2766 
(January  19.  1976). 

""42  U.S.C.  {6301(c)  (1),  (3),  (4)  (1975 
Supp.) . 


»42  U.S.C.  S  6301(c)    (8)    ahd   (6)    (1976 

Supp.) . 

*'42  U.S.C.  15301(c)(1).  (2).  (6)  (1976 
Supp.). 

=-'  42  UJS.C.  S  6301(c)  (6)  (1976  Supp.) . 

»-<  The  HAP  Is  described  In  42  UJ3.C.  I  6304 
(a)(4)  (1975  Supp.). 

x'Pub.  L.  No.  93-383  {  213;  42  UJS.C.  i  1439 
( 1976  Supp.) .  This  section  virtually  Insulates 
a  community  from  unwanted  federally- 
assisted  housing  projects  by  permitting  it  to 
object  to  any  application  for  assistance  It 
deems  "inconsistent"  with  its  HAP. 

*J  The  newly -proposed  HUD  Regulations, 
note  11  tupra.  24  C.FJR.  {  670.803:  41  Fed.  Beg. 
2347  (January  15, 1976) ,  acknowledge  the  Im- 
portance of  the  HAP,  describing  it  as  "one  of 
the  most  significant  parts  of  the  conununlty 
development  application  process,  [with]  .  .  . 
a  significant  Impact  on  various  aspects  of 
HUD-asslsted  housing  program  activities."  Id. 
at  2348 

«■  U.S.C.  S  5304(b)  (3)  aiKt  (4)  (1976 
Supp.). 

«'UJ3.C.  {6304(a)(4)(A)  (1976  Supp.). 
This  Information  is  to  be  given  In  Table  II 
C  of  the  applicant's  Housing  Assistance 
Plan. 

«  All  but  East  Hartford. 

«  HUD's  regulations  state  that  this  figure 
refers  to  lower  Income  persons  and  famlUes 
"planning  or  expected  to  reside  In  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  planned  or  exlsttng 
employment  facilities."  24  CJ'A.  (570.803 
(b)(2).  The  plaintiffs  offer,  as  examples  of 
why  XixBj  question  the  accuracy  of  a  "zero" 
figure  for  any  of  the  defendant  towns,  the 
fact  that  4,600  Hartford  residents  commute 
more  work  In  East  Hartford,  and  that  6.980 
more  work  in  West  Martford.  Testimony  of 
Jonathan  Colman,  September  22.  1975.  Theee 
figures  were  from  a  study  prepared  by 
HARCON  Associates,  for  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford, based  on  Information  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Department  of  Labor.  Furthermore,  a 
study  conducted  In  Olastonbury  identified 
806  persons  working  In  the  Town  who  re- 
sided elsewhere,  but  wanted  to  live  In  Glas- 
tonbury, and  were  eligible  for  federal  hous- 
ing assistance  under  the  Section  8  program. 

As  Mr.  Paul  Davldoff,  a  lawyer  and  tirban 
planner  who  served  as  a  consultant  to  Uie 
City  of  Hartford  In  Its  review  of  the  de- 
fendant towns'  grant  applications,  testified: 

"At  the  end.  a  Judgment  had  to  be  made 
...  [A]  community  might  have  made,  for 
the  first  year,  a  tentative  judgment.  It  might 
have  been  wrong.  .  .  .  But  It  Isn't  eero,  be- 
cause the  zero  figvu'e  Is  patently  absurd  In 
terms  of  the  reality  of  what  Is  happening  In 
each  of  these  communities.  There  Is  no  basis 
at  all.  In  fact.  In  any  of  the  data  on  the 
growth  of  these  communities  .  .  .  for  zero 
to  be  put  In." 

Hearing  of  September  23.  1975. 

*^Thls  memorandum,  sent  to  all  area  of- 
fice directors  and  all  community  planning 
and  development  division  directors,  was 
added  to  the  record  as  Plaintiff's  Exhibit  12. 
at  trial,  and  as  Exhibit  B  to  the  Affidavit  of 
Lawrence  Thompson,  Aug^ust  25,  1975.  Mr. 
Thompson  Is  Director  of  the  Hartford  Area 
Office  of  HUD.  The  memorandum  provides, 
in  pertinent  part,  that — 

"Where,  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  asstune  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  potential  need  has  not  been 
included  In  the  needs  table  of  the  HAP,  the 
applicant  should  be  contacted  Indicating 
that  prior  to  HUD's  tender  of  contract  the 
applicant  must: 

(a)  Adopt  the  HUD  figure  ....  or 

(b)  Adopt  its  own  figure  . . . ,  or 

(c)  Indicate  what  steps  the  applicant  in- 
tends to  take  in  Identify  [sic]  a  more  appro- 
priate needs  figure  by  the  time  of  its  second 
year  submission." 

The  plaintiffs  do  not  challenge  the  pro- 
cedural propriety  and  legal  effect  of  the 
May  21,  1075  Meeker  Memorandum.  Para- 
phrasing the  analogous  decision  In  Fletcher 


V.  Housing  Authority  of  LouisvilU,  4fll  F.2d 
793.  799  n.  10  (6th  Clr).  vacated  and 
remanded,  419  UJ3.  812  (1974),  It  Is  HUD's 
decision  to  implement  the  memorandum, 
and  not  its  Issuance,  which  is  Involved  here. 
Offering  the  options  presented  by  the  Meeker 
Menmorandum  to  the  six  defendant  towns 
is  what  the  plaintiffs  complain  about,  not  the 
compliance  by  HUD  with  rule -making  proce- 
dures before  It  issued  the  menK>. 

The  degree  of  control  exercised  over  the 
entire  community  development  funding 
process  by  the  HUD  central  office,  in  Wash^ 
ington.  D.C.,  is  illustrated  by  an  excerpt  frcMtn 
an  earlier  HUD  directive,  also  issued  by  Mr. 
Meeker.  Meeker  Memorandum  of  Novem- 
ber 29.  1974.  Exhibit  A  to  Affidavit  of  Law- 
rence Thompson.  August  25,  1975.  This  earlier 
memorandum  directs  that: 

"No  CD  programs  may  be  approved,  even 
conditionally,  without  approval  of  the  HAP. 
Therefore,  disapproval  of  the  HAP  amounts 
to  disapproval  of  the  whole  CD  program. 
Since  CD  plan  disapproval  can  only  be  made 
at  the  Central  Office,  Area  Offices  finding  a 
HAP  unacceptable  must  follow  the  dis- 
approval procedure  described  below.  .  .  .  The 
power  to  disapprove  applications  for  entitle- 
ment funds  Is  not  delegated  below  my  office." 

**In  letters  sent  out  from  the  Community 
Planning  and  Deveh^ment  Division  of  the 
Area  Office  on  June  2,  1975,  tc  each  of  these 
six  applicant  communities..  Because  the  local 
HUD  Area  Office  was  unable  to  develop  its 
own  "expected  to  reside"  figures,  only  the 
second  and  third  options  of  the  Meeker 
Memorandum  were  presented  to  these  towns. 

"See  also,  Itcanano  v.  Laird.  412  F.2d  66 
(2d  Clr.  1989). 

'^  Ab  Mr.  Lawrence  Thompson  testified  at 
the  hearing:  "The  Housing  Assistance  Plan 
requirement  to  a  statutory  provision  and  it's 
way  beyond  my  power  to  waive  it.  Only  the 
Congress  ootdd."  Hearing  of  September  24, 
1976. 

**HUD  Regulations  equate  the  terms 
"lower"  and  "low  and  moderate""  income 
families,  and  define  thl-'  group  as  those — 

"Families  whose  annual  Incomes  do  not 
exceed  80  percent  at  the  median  family  in- 
come of  the  area  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families.  .  .  ." 

24  C^S..  670.3(0).  The  maximtmi  annual 
Income  for  these  groups,  during  1976  In  the 
Hartford  area,  was  $7,66o  for  low  and  $12,000 
for  moderate  Income  families,  depending 
on  family  size.  Plaintiffs"  Exhibit  10,  Affida- 
vit of  WiUlam  Slltt,  September  16,  1976,  %  8. 

The  1972  median  incomes  for  the  seven 
defendant  towns,  as  set  forth  in  the  Affidavit 
of  Jonathan  Colman,  July  29,  1976,  Exhibit 
A  to  Plaintiffs'  Memorandum  In  Stxpport  of 
Motion  for  A  Preliminary  Injunction,  are  as 
follows: 

East  Hartford :  »12,000. 

Enfield:  813,789. 

Farmlngton:  tl3,712. 

Olastonbury:  H5,000*. 

Vernon:  812,338. 

West  Hartford:  814,796*. 

Windsor  Locks:  $13,372. 

At  the  hearing  of  September  22,  1975,  Mr. 
Colman  testified  as  to  the  substantially 
lower  1970  Census  median  income  flg\u-»s 
for  these  towns.  He  further  testified  that 
even  the  1972  figures  quoted  above  had  risen 
considerably  by  1976. 

•The  base  year  for  these  two  figures  Is  not 
clear  from  the  Affidavit. 

» Testimony    of    Paul    Davldoff,   Septem- 
ber  23,   1975.  Mr.   Thompson   of   HX7D   a^ 
agreed  that  the  "expected  to  reside"  figure 
is  "an  Important  requirement,"  and.  Is  "tIie-~-$^ 
only  specie  element  of  the  Act  that  I  can  />  \ 
Identify    that    operationally   connects    (th^' 
spatial    deconcentratlon    of    lower-income^ 
persons]   with  what  we  do  and  the  appli^ 
cants  do."  Hearing  of  September  24.  1975,' 

'^  Twenty  Years  After  Brown:  Equal  O)^ 
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portunity  In  Housing,  United  States  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Rights  (December,  1976). 

'^  Id.  ftt  32. 

■■••'As  have  both  Berwjn  and  Cicero,  Illi- 
nois. Id.  at  61  n.l91.  Iideed,  the  Town  of 
Vernon  applied  for  only  $25,000  to  build  a 
residential  park,  although  its  first-year  en- 
titlement grant,  under  he  statutory  "hold 
harmless"  formula,  was  over  $100,000.  42 
U.S.C.  ;  5306.  Testimony  of  Jonathan  Col- 
man.  September  23,  19 '6.  The  Town  has 
since  obtained  a  dlscret  onary  grant  under 
the  Act  In  the  amount  of  $150,000.  Letter 
of  January  7,  1976.  to  the  court,  from  Martin 
B  BnrJce.  Town  Attorney. 

Twenty  Years  After  B-own:  Equal  Op- 
portunity In  Housing,  t  nlted  States  Com- 
mLsslon  on  Civil  Rights  ( December,  1976)  at 
60. 

-The  newly-proposed  HUD  Regulat'ons, 
see  note  11  supra,  sugges ;  that  HUD  Is  con- 
templating a  partial  wal"er  for  yet  another 
year,  in  certain  circumstances.  24  CJJl. 
S  570.303(c)  (2)  (vl);  41  P>d.  Reg.  2347,  2349 
(January  16,  1976).  As  stated  in  not©  11 
svpra.  the  vaUdlty  of  this  proposed  regula- 
tion is  not,  however,  before  me  In  this  case. 
-'  This  decision  avoids  iny  need  to  assess 
the  propriety  of  HUD's  o  inclusion  that  the 
iieed4,  as  described  in  these  six  towns'  ap- 
plications, were  not  "pit  Inly  Inconsistent" 
with  "slgnlflcant  facts  ajid  data,  generally 
available  and  pertaining  to  commtmlty  and 
liou.=iing  needs  and  objectives,"  and  that  the 
proposed  projects  were  not  "plainly  Inap- 
propriate to  meetlngjtbej}  ^eds  and  objeetlvw 
identified  by^k<applica]  ,t,"  as  required  by 
42  U.S.C.  J  5304(c)(1)  and  (2)  (1978  Supp.). 
Those  issues  are,  howevir,  addressed  with 
respect  to  the  East  Hartford  application.  In 
Part  V  infra  of  this  opinio^. 

401  U.S.  at  415-16.  Tiie  cautionary  In- 
.struction  concerning  thei  narrow  scope  of 
review  is  particularly  appropriate  in  this 
ca.se.  since  the  Secretary!  herself  has  been 
~"  given  only  a  very  limited  i^nge  of  discretion. 
42  U.S.C.  §  6304(c)  (1975  Supp.).  Congress 
clearly  built  a  presumptlop  of  approval  Into 
■he  Act  with  this  restrictive  review  stand- 
ard and  the  automatic  approval  provision. 
42   U.S.C.    16304(f)    (1975rSupp.). 

■  Meeker  Memorandum  of  November  29, 
ifl74.  Exhibit  A  to  the  AfBpavlt  of  I.awrence 
1  hompson,  August  25, 19761 

'^ Memorandimi  to  the  'last  Hartford  En- 
titlement Pile,  May  19.  IS  75.  Attachment  J 
to  the  Administrative  Rec(  trd  for  East  Hart- 
ford. 

'-Memorandum  to  Lawrence  Thompson, 
April  24,  1976.  Attachmenfl  O  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Record  for  East  HlJ-tford.  The  grant 
approval  letter,  dated  May  2,  1975,  Is  Attach- 
ment L  to  the  Administral  ive  Record. 
«'  5  U.S.C.  8  706  provides: 
'The  reviewing  coturt  sha  1 — 

•  •  •  •  • 

<2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be— 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  U   accordance  with 

law." 

'  Affidavit  of  Lawrence  T.  hompson,  August 
25,  1975.  S  12. 

<^' Affidavit  of  William  nood,  September 
12.  1976,  {S.  Exhibit  B  tc  the  Defendants* 
Memorandum  In  Support  (f  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss or  In  the  Altematl're  for  Summary 
Judgment.  Mr.  Lawrence  Thompson  testi- 
fied to  the  same  effect  at  ^lal,  stating  that 
HUD  lacked  the  data  neceasary  "to  compute 
a  substitute  figure  to  the 
supplied  by  the  applicant 
tember  23. 1975. 

"'  Pursuant  to  42  VS.6 
Supp.).  Affidavit  of  Lawience  Thompson. 
August  26,  1975,  J  13.  Tl  e  East  Hartford 
application  was  received  b'  HUD  on  March 
24,  1976.  Supplemental  Affld  avlt  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  September  12.  1 975.  «  19.  Exhibit 


figure   that   was 
Hearing  of  Sep- 

5304(f)     (1975 


A  to  the  Defendants'  Memorandum  In  Sup- 
port of  Motion  to  Dismiss  or  In  the  Alterna- 
tive for  Summary  Judgment.  The  applica- 
tion was  approved  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  dated  May  2,  1976.  Attachment  L 
to  the  Administrative  Reccx'd  for  East  Hart- 
ford. Thus,  appropriately  five  weeks  still  re- 
mained on  the  "75-day  clock"  at  the  time  the 
East  HartfM^d  application  was  approved. 

« Supplemental  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson,  September  12,  1975.  117.  This  prob- 
lem was  not  limited  to  the  Greater  Hartford 
area.  Affidavit  of  Allan  Thornton,  November 
6.  1975  H. 

"Meeker  Memorandum  of  May  21,  1975. 
Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  12  and  Exhibit  B  to  the 
Affidavit  of  Lawrence  Thompson,  Aueust  26, 
1976. 

"Affidavit  of  Wllli«m  Flood,  September  12 
1976,  M. 

•Affidavit  of  Paul  Davldoff,  October  91, 
1975,  ra,  and  Affidavit  of  Jonathan  Colman, 
October  22.  1976,  f3. 

•»  In  letters  sent  out  by  the  HUD  Area  Of- 
fice on  Juxie  2,  1975.  Affidavit  of  William 
Flood.  September  12,  1976,  T8. 

^"Supplemental  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson.  September  12,  1976,  1122.  Indeed, 
East  Hartford  received  a  similar  letter  on 
June  6,  1976.  Affidavit  of  William  Flood,  Sep- 
tember la.  1976,  119.  Attachment  M  to  the 
Administrative  Record  of  East  Hartford. 
This  letter  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
"expected  to  reside"  element  of  the  HAP, 
Informed  the  Town  of  the  options  the  Hart- 
ford Area  Office  had  extended  to  the  other 
communities,  and  stated  that  East  Hartford 
while  not  required  to  alter  Its  HAP  at  that 
time,  wotUd  be  required  to  address  this  need 
St  the  time  of  Its  next  submission.  In  accord- 
ance with  HUD  regiUatlons. 

*>  Instructions  for  Form  HUD-7015  8  thru 
11.  PlalntUTs'  Exhibit  2  at  trial 

"24  CJ-Jt.  §  670.303(C)  (2)  (1)  (A);  41  Fed. 
Reg.  2347,  2349  (January  16,  1976). 

"Testimony  at  the  Hearing  of  September 
23,  1975. 

"Testimony  at  the  Hearing  of  September 
22, 1976.  These  figures  can  be  used  to  estimate 
new  employment  opportunities  generated  by 
that  construction.  HUD's  awareness  of  the  re- 
latlonshlp^etween  new  commercial  construc- 
tion and  new  employment  opportunities  Is 
demonstrated  by  Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  14,  a  let- 
ter to  St^hen  PIls,  Town  Manager  of  Farm- 
Ington,  from  Lawrence  Thompson,  March  9 
1972. 
"  24  C  JJl.  f  670.306(b)  (2) . 
"  PlalntUTs*  Exhibit  2,  note  71  supra. 
"24  CJFja.  §  '>70.S06(b)  (2) . 
"It  Is  clear  from  the  record  that  HUD's 
review  was  not  based  on  this  sort  of  data.  "I 
chose  to  approve  these  seven  applications 
after  determining  they  were  not  plainly  in- 
consistent with  the  facts  and  data  avaUable 
[sic]   at  that  time."  Affidavit  of  Lawrence 
Thompson.  August  25,   1975,   1!  14.  Also,  see 
Affidavit   of   William  Flood,   September    12 
1975,  U  5.  f  *, 

™  42  U5.C.  5  5304(c)(1)   (1975  Supp.). 

•»  Attachments  D  and  K  to  the  Administra- 
tive Record  for  East  Hartford.  The  Town  used 
the  40  per  cent  of  the  applicant  pool  who  were 
not  residents  of  East  Hartford  as  its  "ex- 
pected to  reside"  estimate. 

»■  Memorandimi  to  Harry  Reese.  April  18 
1975.  Attachment  O  to  the  Administrative 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

»=  Memorandum  to  the  East  Hartford  En- 
titlement File.  May  15.  1975.  Attachment  J 
to  the  Administrative  Record  for  East  Hart- 
ford. 

■^Memorandum  to  Harry  Reese.  April  14 
1975.  Attachment  O  to  the  Administrative 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

"'  The  increase  consisted  entirely  of  an  al- 
Jojjation  of  $120,000  of  Section  C  funds.  All 
60  units  were  to  be  in  already  existing 
hottslng. 

*- Attachments  DandK  to  the-Adin» -tetra- 
tlve  Record  for  East  Hartford. 
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"Memorandum  to  Harry  Reese,  April  14, 
1975.  Attachment  O  to  the  Administrative 
Record  for  East  Hartford. 

••»  Letter  to  Ms.  Connell,  Chairwoman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  CRCOO.  Attach- 
ment H  to  the  Administrative  Record  fM-  East 
Hartford. 

s"  Attachment  K  to  the  Administrative  Rec- 
ord for  East  Hartford. 

*>  Memorandum  to  the  East  Hartford  En- 
titlement Pile.  May  15,  1975.  Attachment  J 
to  the  Administrative  Record  for  East  Hart- 
ford. 

•'HUD's  Acting  Regional  Administrator, 
Harold  Thompson,  emphasized  this  duty  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Area  Director,  I^wrence 
Thompson : 

"In  sum,  these  allegations  [by  the  City  of 
Hartford]  are,  in  our  opinion,  well-docu- 
mented and  of  a  very  serious  nature.  There- 
fore, whatever  your  decision  may  be  regard- 
ing this  matter,  please  ensure  that  the  ad- 
ministrative file  reflects  a  reasonable  deci- 
sion-making process." 

Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  13.  Memorandum  to 
Lawrence  Thompson.  April  29.  1976. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  1976] 

Impact  or  Cottst's  Ruung  on  Low-Income 

HotJsiNO  Is  Seen  Far  Off 

(By  William  E.  Farrell) 

Chicago,  April  26. — ^The  Supreme  Court's 

ruling   last  week  that  Federal   courts  can 

order  the  construction  of  low-income  public 

housing  in  white  suburbs  to  alleviate  urban 

racial  segregation  is  being  greeted  by  some 

suburban  officials  with  a  mixture  of  criticism 

and  indifference. 

At  the  same  time,  civil  rights  advocates, 
while  hailing  the  coxirt's  8-to-O  ruling  as  an 
Important  breakthrough,  are  warning  that 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the  decision 
has  a  tangible  impact. 

They  are  also  cautioning  against  Inter- 
preting the  decision  as  a  panacea  that  will 
bring  relief  to  minorities  in  the  decayed 
housing  that  amounds  in  the  nation's  Inner 
city  slums. 

The  Court,  acting  in  a  10-year-old  Chicago 
Stat,  HlUs  V.  Oautreaiut,  said  on  Tuesday  that 
Federal  cotirts  could  order  suburban  public 
housing  to  ease  racial  segregation  In  cities 
even  when  the  suburbs  Involved  have  not 
been  proved  guilty  of  practicing  housing  dis- 
crimination. 

In  effect,  the  decision  permits  Federal 
courts  to  order  a  "metropoUta4  area"  plan 
to  deal  with  central-city  segregation  rather 
than  limiting  such  a  plan  to  the  geographic 
confines  of  thecity  proper. 

It  Is  this  aspect  of  the  ruling  that  has 
pleased  civil  rights  leaders,  particularly  Jn 
light  of  the  Court's  ruling  In  1974  In  a  De- 
troit school  desegregation  case  In  which  It 
said  that  a  Fejl^ral  Judge  could  not  impose 
an  area-wide  plan  to  end  segregation  In  a 
single  school  district. 

The  housing  case,  named  for  Dorothy 
Gautreaux,  a  deceased  litigant  in  this  suit, 
involved  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  in  1974  had 
been  found  by  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  have  violated  the  Constitution  for 
years  by  aUowing  federally  subsidized  public 
housing  m  Chicago  to  be  built  only  in  black 
neighborhoods. 

Alexander  Pollkoff,  who  handled  the  case 
for  Mrs.  Gautreaux  and  the  others  as  a  law- 
yer for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  a  local  group  called  Businessmen  for  the 
Public  Interest,  said  in  an  Interview  that  the 
decision  meant  that  "a  crucial  concept  is  now 
before  us." 

"It  will  tp.ke  a  long  time,"  Mr.  Pollkoff 
said  "After  all.  It  took  us  40  years  to  develop 
our  residential  apartheid  pattern." 

The  real  significance  of  the  rultag,  he  said, 
is  that  it  might  force  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Federal  housing  policies. 
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The  Supreme  Court  ruling  means  that  the 
Gautreaux  case  now  goes  back  to  Judge 
Richard  B.  Austin  in  United  States  District 
Court  here,  where  a  hearing  to  discuss  a 
metropolitan  housing  plan  has  been  called 
for  May  24. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  was  hailed 
by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  who 
fought  Judge  Austin's  original  ruling  In 
1969  when  It  was  limited  to  scattering  public 
housing  In  white  neighborhoods  of  the  city, 
but  not  the  suburbs.  Virtually  no  public 
housing  has  been  built  in  Chicago  since 
then. 

"The  only  way  to  do  something  about  hous- 
ing is  on  a  metropolitan  basis,"  Mr.  Daley 
told  newsmen. 

But  a  number  of  officials  of  the  suburbs 
that  gird  the  nation's  second -largest  city 
felt  that  the  decision  threatened  property 
values  and  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  local 
government. 

"You  cannot  solve  Chicago's  public  hous- 
ing problem  by  placing  public  housing  in 
the  suburbs,"  said  Nicholas  Glase  of  Nlles. 
"The  Cotirt  can  decide  what  it  wants,  but  as 
long  as  Congress  does  not  appropriate  any 
funds  for  public  housing  construction  In  the 
suburbs,  there  won't  be  any." 

"The  Court  Is  trying  to  protect  one  group's 
rights  at  the  expense  of  other  groups  In 
society,"  said  Mrs.  Edwin  Dropka,  president 
of  Save  Our  Suburbs,  a  coalition  of  Illinois 
suburban  civic  organizations. 

MATOE    GIBSON'S    VIEW 

Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  Mayor  of  Newark,  one 
of  the  nation's  most  beleaguered  urban  cen- 
ters, said  that  while  he  was  pleased  with  the 
court  ruling,  "I  have  to  concern  myself  with 
our  residents  and  the  public  hovising  we  have 
to  offer  them.  We've  had  otir  own  problems 
and  this  Is  what  I  must  be  concerned  with." 

Norman  Threadglll,  president  of  the  New- 
ark chapter  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  said  of 
the  decision:  "This  may  eventually  have 
some  meaning,  but  it  will  takt  quite  a  few 
years  before  the  decision  has  any  measurable 
impact  at  all." 

A  canvass  of  suburban  officials  in  the  De- 
troit area — a  city  with  a  large  black  and  poor 
population — showed  that  most  were  not  over- 
ly concerned  about  the  ruling. 

An  exception  was  Mayor  Ted  Bates  of  War- 
ner, who  said,  "People  will  be  up  in  arms. 
We  are  losing  home  rule  to  the  cities.  They 
are  trying  to  take  away  the  people's  rights." 

Donald  Harm,  city  manager  of  suburban 
St.  Clair  Shores,  said :  "I'm  not  upset  or  wor- 
ried by  the  decision." 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Oomegay,  executive  director 
of  the  Detroit  Urban  League,  said  he  hoped 
the  decision  would  help  school  Integration. 
Some  foes  of  school  busing  have  argued  that 
the  clue  to  ending  school  segregation  lies  in 
ending  housing  segregation. 

Several  cIvU  rights  advocates  said  they 
hoped  to  see  the  decision  used  to  achieve 
that  purpose. 

"It's  a  great  theory  right  now,"  said  Wil- 
liam Drew.  Milwaukee's  Commissioner  of  City 
Development.  "But  the  problem  is  there  is  no 
housing  program  now.  If  Congress  did  enact  a 
new  housing  program.  I'd  recommend  we  do 
build  in  the  suburbs." 

In  Atlanta,  Mrs.  John  Delle  Johnson,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P..  said  thhe  ruling  "will  naturally 
help  the  integration  of  schools.  It  will  also 
help  economically  to  allow  poor  people  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  where  new  Jobs  are  coming." 

James  Wallace,  economist  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
the  Boston  area,  said:  "This  decision  will 
have  considerable  Impact  because  in  the  post 
we  have  dealt  w,-ith  city  and  not  suburb." 

One  housing  expert  in  the  private  sector, 
who  has  been  involved  in  attempts  to  build 
low-  and  moderate -Income  suburban  hous- 
ing, said  the  short-term  impact  of  the  de- 
cl.ilon  would  be  negligible  but  that  eventual- 


ly the  dedalcm  could  help  loosen  suburban 
intransigence  to  minority-group  bousing. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  24,  1976]^ 
Ruling  Effect  Dottbted 

Officials  In  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arunc 
counties  had  mixed  reactions  yesterday  to 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  federal  Judges 
may  order  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  foster  low-Income 
housing  in  suburbs. 

But.  leaders  in  both  covmties  said  the  order 
will  have  little  effect  on  their  subdivisions. 

"The  preliminary  assessment  I  have  re- 
ceived is  ibat  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  little  effect  If  any  on  Balti- 
more county,"  said  Theodore  G.  Venetoulis, 
t.ho  county  executive. 

Mary  Chrlsthllf,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Anne  Arundel  county  Housing  Authority, 
echoed  his  words,  saying,  "I  don*t  believe  it 
will  have  any  effect  on  the  county  at  this 
point." 

Mrs.  Christhilf  said  she  believes  the  county 
has  had  a  good  public  housing  record  up  to 
this  time. 

But  the  order  drew  the  wrath  of  many 
elected  officials  In  Baltimore  county. 

"Over  my  dead  body  HUD  will  tell  us  where 
to  build  our  housing.  We  are  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  making  those  decisions  cursives,"  the 
Baltimore  County  Cotmcll  chairman,  John 
CRourke  (D.,  7th),  said. 

Another  councilman,  Clarence  E.  Ritter 
(R.,  3d) ,  said,  "This  is  Just  another  example 
of  what  too  much  l^ig  government  can  do. 
They  are  taking  away  decisions  that  should 
be  made  at  the  local  level." 

The  court  approved  unanimously  the  con- 
cept of  "metropolitan"  or  areawlde  relief  to 
ease  housing  segregation. 

The  decision  raises  the  prospect  that  a 
number  of  lawsuits  will  be  filed  or  pressed 
around  the  nation  by  civil  rights  and  open 
housing  groups  seeking  to  establish  metro- 
politan housing  plans  as  remedies  for  hous- 
ing segregation. 

No  such  suits  have  been  filed  as  of  yet  in 
the  Baltimore  area. 


Nationai.  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing,  Inc., 

Washington.  D.C..  April  28, 1976. 

Editor, 

The  Washington  Post, 

Wa.^hington,  D.O. 

Dear  Editor:  The  degree  to  which  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  In  HUIs  v. 
Gautreaux  has  nationwide  impact  rests  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  decision  will  be  a  major  vic- 
tory only  to  the  extent  that  HUD  acts  af- 
firmatively to  carry  out  the  mandate  on  a 
national  level. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  decision  did  not 
specifically  require  the  lower  court  to  order 
a  metropolitan  public  hotislng  dispersal  plan 
as  a  remedy,  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  wlrtlng 
for  a  unanimous*court,  said  that  "an  order 
directing  HUD  to  use  .  .  .  federal  housing 
programs  to  foster  projects  located  In  white 
areas  of  the  Chicago  housing  market  would 
be  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  well- 
established  federal  housing  policy." 

Specifically,  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  mandates  deconcen- 
tration  of  housing  for  lower  income  families 
on  k  metropolitan  basis.  The  Act  also  re- 
quire munlcpalities,  including  suburban 
mumclpalities,  seeking  HUD  funding  for 
corrmiunity  development  activities  to  submit 
Housing  Assistance  Plans  providing  for  the 
housing  needs  of  lower  income  families  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  receiving  those 
community  development  funds.  Further, 
Congress  established  a  new  program,  called 
Section  8.  which  permits  construction  of 
lower  income  housing  throughout  metropoli- 
tan areas  with  no  necessity  for  local  govern- 
ment approval. 


It^s'lmportant  to  stress  thafTRe  effect  of 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  only  to  open 
^he  door  to  the  realistic  possibility  of  ex- 
panding hotiBing  opportunities  for  low  in- 
come minorities  beyond  the  boundary  lines 
of  central  cities  to  which  they  have  previ- 
ously been  confined.  Whether  that  door  re- 
mains open  so  that  minorities  can  pass 
through  it  or  whether  it  is  again  slammed 
shut  depends  as  much  on  what  HUD  does  in 
response  to  the  high  court  ruling  as  on  what 
the  District  Court  does. 

HUD  is  already  subject  to  a  variety  of  de- 
segregation mandates,  established  through 
prior  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Congressional 
enactments.  Executive  Orders,  and  its  own 
regulations,  which  clearly  call  for  vigorous 
implementation  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  the  Gautreatuc  decision. 

Thus,  Gautreaux  Is  only  the  most  recent 
In  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
including  Shelley  v.  Exaemer  and  Jones  v. 
Mayer,  that  establish  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  assure  against  the  exclusion 
of  racial  minorities  from  white  residential 
areas. 

Congress  has  acted  to  the  same  end  in 
passing  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Law  Ui 
1968,  Intended  not  only  to  eradicate  hojislng 
discrimination,  but  also,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  emphasized,  "to  replace  tl^e 
ghettos  by  truly  Integrated  and  balanced  liv- 
ing patterns' ".  In  1974.  Congress  enacted 
the  economic  equivalent  of  this  policy  of 
racial  integration  by  passing  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act,  aimed  at  re- 
ducing concentrations  of  lower-income  fami- 
lies in  central  cities. 

The  Executive  Branch,  through  Issuance 
of  President  Kennedy's  1962  Executive  Order 
on  Equal  C^q>ortunlty  in  Housing,  has  also 
acted  as  a  strong  participant  In  the  govern- 
mental effort  to  broaden  housing  opportuni- 
ties  throughout  metropolitan  areas.  And 
HUD  Itself,  through  its  regiilations  imple- 
menting constitutional  and  statutory  de- 
segregation mandates,  has  fully  supported 
this  total  governmental  effort. 

The  Issue,  then,  is  not  whether  metropoli- 
tan-wide desegregation  Is  confistent  with 
legal  and  policy  requirements.  On  that  issue, 
all  three  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  spoken  with  one  voice  and  acted 
with  one  resolve.  Rather,  it  is  whether  HUD 
will  respond  affirmatively  and  creatively  to 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  or  whether  it  will 
drag  its  heels  and  resist  Joining  in  the  monu- 
mental task  of  achieving  metropolitan-wide 
desegregation. 

For  too  long,  the  nation  has  been  em- 
broiled over  the  divisive  issues  of  busing  and 
school  desegregation.  There  are  some  who 
have  contended  that  busing  Is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  to  achieve  the  goal  of  racially 
integrated  schools.  The  answer,  they  say,  lies 
in  housing  desegregation.  NCDH  has  been 
skeptical  of  these  protestations  and  has  ques- 
tioned the  genuineness  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  suddenly  purport  to  have  dis- 
covered the  virtue  of  residential  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  right  to  attend  a  racially  desegregated 
school  is  a  present  constitutional  right  which 
must  not  be  denied  to  any  child  on  the  basis 
of  a  pledge  for  the  future  which  may  take 
decades  or  even  generations  to  be  redeemed. 
Nonetheless,  residential  desegregation  can 
ease  the  task  of  school  desegregation  and 
can  remove  busing,  the  single  most  divisive 
issue,  from  the  unproductive  dialogue  that 
has  prevailed  for  too  long. 

The  effort  to  achieve  metropolitan-wide 
re?identlal  desegregation  will  ti&e  many 
years.  The  effoit  must  begin  Immediately  and 
HUD  must  be  a  key  factor  in  that  effort.  HUD 
already  has  the  tools  with  which  to  make 
significant  progress  in  achieving  this  goal. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Department  is 
wlUiiig  to  xise  them. 
Cordiaily. 

•  Edward  L.  Holmgren. 

Executive  Director. 
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The  ACnNO  PRIJSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further; morning  busmess? 
If  there  be  none,  mpming  business  Is 
closed. 


RELATIONS  WITIE  THE  SOVIET 
UNICN 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previdus  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  un- 
finished business.  Senate  Resolution  406, 
which  the  clerk  will  atate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  iOe)  relating  to  the 
impcTtance  of  sound  reUtlons  with  the  Bo- 
Viet  Union. 


PRE£  IDENT 


Its 


The  Senate  proceeded 
resolution. 

The  ACTING 
pore.   Under  the  previous 
consent  agreement,  th(  f 
is  equally  divided  and 
Senator  from  Alabama 
the     Senator     from 
Cbanstoh) . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ml 
unanimous  consent  to  . 
consider  an  amendment 
the  desk  and  ask  for 
sideration. 

The  ACTING 
pore.   Is   there   objection? 
hears  none,  and  it  is 
The  clerk  will  state 
Tlie  leglsltttive  clerk 
The  Senator  from 
STON)  proposes  an  _. 
On  p«g«  S,  between 
lute  the  following: 

"Beyond  this  determlnajtlon 
Is  necessary  to  defend  i 
tlon.  we  believe  that  an 
national  sectirlty  policy 
throngh   negotiations   to 
and  stabilize  the  mtUtai 
tween   the   rnlted   State  i 
Union.". 


PRES  [DENT 


I  s< 


aid 


to  consider  the 


pro  tem- 

unanimous- 

tlme  until  1  pjn. 

controlled  by  the 

(Mr.  Allen)  and 

California     (Mr. 


Pi-esident,  I  ask 

have  the  Senate 

which  I  send  to 

Immediate  con- 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  rote  by  which  the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELltfS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider another  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  order.  The  amendment  t^III  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  at  the  end  of  the  resolving 
clauses,  between  lines  11  and  12.  Insert  the 
following:  "Finally,  the  American  objective  la 
to  achieve  Individual  freedom  and  peace  In 
the  world.  We  believe  that  the  people  of  our 
country  want  their  government  to  translate 
this  aspiration  Into  practical  measiires.  We 
recognize  that  the  posslhllltles  for  construc- 
tive cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  limited  but  we 
declare  It  to  he  the  American  purpose  to  carry 
on  a  process  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  rooperatlon  as  much  as 
may  prove  possible.'. 


pro  tem- 
The   Chair 
ordered. 

the  amendment, 
iead  as  follows: 
California   (Mr.  Chan- 
amen  iment : 

lln«  B  8  and  11,  snhstl- 


to  do  aU  that 

protect  our  Na- 

iitegral  part  of  our 

should  be  to  seek 

reduce,   moderate 

itUtary  competition  be- 

and    the   Soviet 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendm(  nt  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fron  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  have  evic  enced  particular 
interest  In  this  resolutJ  an  and  in  these 
matters.  » 

The  amendment  Is  ielf-explanatorv 
It  simply  seeks  to  stres^  that  along  with 
the  other  points  In  the  tesolution  in  re- 
gard to  seeking  to  negoKate  a  reduction 
of  the  burdens  and  danters  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race  in  ways  ihat  assure  that 
we  will  not  be  inferioi-  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  alsolseek  to  reduce 
moderate,  and  stabilize  |he  general  mili- 
tary competition  with  thi  Soviet  Union 

with  the  same  obvious  intent  that  w" 
not  get  Into  an  Inferlcr  position,  and 
that  any  agreements  be  :areful]y  spelled 
out  and  in  a  form  that  enables  us 
know  that  they  are  bein^ 
olher  side. 

n  there  is  no  discussion, 
there  is  not.  I  think  we 
vote  on  the  amendment 

The  ACTINO  PRESn)ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Seniitor  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  v  as  a  jreed  to. 


-  to 
observed  by  the 

and  I  think 
are  ready  for  a 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  also  self-explanatory.  I 
have  also  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  they  are  In  accord 
with  it. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  summarize  at  the  end,  after 
various  amendments  that  have  now  been 
added  to  the  resolution  as  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
ba.v.c  objective  of  the  resolution  and  of 
the  American  people.  That  objective 
plainly,  insofar  as  the  American  people 
are  concerned,  is  to  achieve  Individual 
freedom  and  peace  in  the  world,  in  our 
land,  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  all  lands. 
It  is  my  view  it  would  be  helpful  to 
wrap  up  the  resolution  with  this  sum- 
ma  ti(m. 

If  there  is  no  debate,  and  I  believe 
there  Is  none.  I  think  again  we  are  ready 
for  a  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recOTisIder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  speak  briefly  in  regard  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Passage  of  this  resolution,  with  its 
amendments,  and  what  we  say  about  it  in 
this  debate,  will  send  a  useful  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  the  message  will 
be  understood. 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  the  American 
Government  are  not  the  puppets  of  some 
"ruling  clique  ■ — as  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin sometimes  seem  to  assume.  We  are, 
instead,  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— in  all  their  multitude  and  in 


all  their  diversity.  As  such,  we  under- 
standably respond  to  their  diverse,  and 
sometimes  conflicting,  aspirations  and 
anjileties. 

ThQ  Soviet  leaders  would  do  well  to 
understand  that  this  resoluUon  is  not  a 
product  of  a  group  of  men  at  the  top  try- 
ing to  foist  their  views  on  the  American 
people.  It  is,  rather,  a  reflection  of  the 
American  people's  hopes  for  peace— and 
concerns  about  Soviet  Intentions— which 
are  naturally  shared  by  many  Merabere 
of  this  body. 

This  resolution  jUiould  make  clear  to 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  that  though 
there  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
expi-cssed  policies  of  the  United  States 
there  Is  also  a  basic  cohesiveness.  We  iii 
the  Senate  and  all  of  us  together  hi  ow 
country  speak  with  many  different  and 
divergent  voices.  But  all  of  us— so-called 
hawks    and    so-called    doves:    Uberals 
moderates,   and   conservatives;    Rteub- 
llcans.    Democrats,    and    Independents; 
northerners,  southerners,  easterners,  akd 
westerners— are  milted  in  our  desire  fci- 
peace  and  our  hatred  of  repression 

It  is  Important  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment fully  understands  that  though  some 
of  us  are  worried  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects Increased  defense  spending  may 
have  on  the  American  economy  and  in 
our  ability  to  achieve  domestic  social 
goals,  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
adverse  effects  that  Increased  military 
spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
on  world  peace. 

We  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
get  bogged  down  In  Vietnam-type  wars 
on  the  continent  of  Africa  or  anywhere 
else.  But  we  also  oppose  Soviet  imperial- 
ism and  trouble-mongering  In  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  And  we  want  a  halt  to 
Cuban  military  adventurism. 

Many  of  us  deplore  the  fact  tlxat  th-j 
United  States  promiscuously  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  give  military  aid  and 
economic  comfort  to  many  dictatorial, 
antidemocratic  governments  around  the 
world.  But  all  of  us  detest  the  repressive- 
ness and  tyranny  of  Communist  rule. 

The  message  of  this  resolution  mav  be 
complex  but  it  is  clear: 

The  U.S.  Senate  favors  the  process  of 
detente,  by  whatever  name  It  Is  called. 
We  are  willing  to  meet  the  Soviet  Union 
halfway  by  taking  steps  to  reduce  ten- 
sions between  our  two  nations  and  to 
regulate  our  many  competitive  and  con- 
flicting interests  to  avoid  war. 

But  the  process  of  detente  will  in  no 
way  lessen  our  determination  to  remain 
unchallengeably  strong  militarUy— while 
pursuing  negotiations  to  control  and 
reduce  the  military  burdens  carried  by 
both  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  will  pursuing  d^teiite  weaken  our 
resolve  to  protect  our  vital  interests 
against  international  hanky-panky  bv 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  friends,  or  to 
defend  our  allies  against  attack. 

We  beliete  that  both  the  Unit^il  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  work  harder 
if  the  process  of  detente  is  going  to  work. 
We  both  must  stop  playing  the  dangerous 
game  of  nuclear  "Can  you  top  this?" 
and  of  military  move  and  countermove 
in  every  comer  of  the  globe.  And  we  both 
must  stop  substituting  pietistic  platitude:; 
for  positive  actions. 
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In  a  word:  For  a  long  time  now,  the 
foreign  policies  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  stood  In  need 
of  considerable  Improvement.  We  think 
theirs  needs  far  more  improvement  than 
ours.  They  think  ours  needs  far  more 
improvement  than  theirs.  This  resolu- 
tion, hopefully,  will  move  us  both  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  not 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  It  will  accomplish 
no  worthwhile  purpose.  In  fact,  the  reso- 
lution, as  I  see  it,  will  picture  the  United 
States  as  being  In  a  servile,  subservient, 
Uriah  Heeplsh  position. 

What  answer  will  we  get  from  this 
resolution?  A  monolithic  silence  from 
the  Kremlin. 

Here  we  are  protesting  our  desire  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  that  will  avoid  a 
holocaust,  that  will  avoid  a  conflict  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  seeing  to 
it  that  we  have  the  strongest  military 
posture  In  the  world. 

If  we  are  all  the  time  asserting  our 
desire  for  negotiations,  our  desire  for 
agreements,  without  putting  our  faith 
and  our  trust  In  our  own  strength,  the 
message  it  will  deliver  to  the  Soviets  Is 
the  message  that  we  must  be  mighty 
weak  here  in  this  country  if  we  have  to 
pass  a  resolution  of  this  sort  protesting 
our  desire  and  maintaining  our  desire  for 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

There  would  be  no  response  whatso- 
ever to  this  resolution  from  Russia,  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

They  will  Ignore. It  or  they  will  say, 
"Yes,  our  adversaries  are  mighty  anxious 
to  reach  agreement,  they  are  mighty 
anxious  to  negotiate,  therefore,  we  can 
demand  a  higher  price  in  any  negotia- 
tions that  do  take  place  because  the 
United  States  is  so  anxious  to  negotiate 
that  their  military  strength  must  not  be 
as  strong  as  we  have  thought." 

I  view  this  resolution  as  being  coun- 
terproductive In  protecting  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  going  to 
bring  forth  a  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  not  going  to  cause  them  to 
keep  their  commitments.  It  is  not  going 
to  cause  them  to  be  less  of  a  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

Another  thing  that  I  disapprove  of  is 
the  apparent  approval  in  this  resolution, 
more  or  less  in  the  fashion  of  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  in  giving  tacit  and  actual 
approval  to  the  Vladivostok  accord  and 
the  Helsinki  accord. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord, the  main  thing  Russia  was  seeking 
there  was  to  get  rubberstamp  approval 
from  the  United  States  of  its  militaiy 
conquests  in  World  War  n. 

I  just  hate  to  be  giving  approval  to 
what  Russia  did  in  World  War  n  when 
it  took  over  all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  to 
say,  "Well,  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
I' resent  boundaries  after  they  have  taken 
over  half  of  the  continent." 

They  are  going  to  respect  those 
h  mndaries,  but  It  gives  approval  to  what 
the  Russians  have  done  since  World  War 
IL 

I  do  not  like  that  and  I  do  not  like  ap- 


proval of  the  Vladivostok  accord,  because 
I  do  not  suppose  anybody  knows  alto- 
gether what  Is  In  that  accord.  As  far  as 
I  know.  It  has  not  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  do  not  think  It  will  be. 

Why  should  we  give  blanket  approval 
to  the  Vladivostok  accord? 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    WUl    the    Senator 
yield  at  this  one  point? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  resolution 
speciflcally  states  in  regard  to  Vladivos- 
tok that  these  agreements  are  "to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty." 

So  there  is  no  blank  check  and  there 
should  not  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  subsequent  agree- 
ment, yes.  The  subsequent  agreement, 
not  the  present  agreement,  that  subse- 
quent agreement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  refers  only  to 
the  principles. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  this  is  not  agreements 
In  being.  What  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  there,  according  to  the  language  cf 
the  resolution,  is  agreements  entered  into 
subsequently. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  correct.  All 
we  are  talking  about  In  terms  of  agree- 
ments entered  Into  Is  the  basic  prin-' 
ciples  which  are  foimd  In  terms  of  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  dangers  of  tiie  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  explain  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
translated  into  a  formal  treaty  that  binds 
the  Soviet  Union  and  us  Into  Implemen- 
tation of  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Senator  found  fault  with  my  state- 
ment that  the  Vladivostok  accord  has  not 
been  before  the  Senate  for  approval. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  talking  about, 
the  Vladivostok  accord,  and  Its  basic" 
principles.  They  are  not  binding  because 
they  are  not  concise.  The  objective  is  to 
get  them  translated  into  s<Mnething  that 
then  can  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  wish  Mae 
Senate  to  consider  It,  as  I  would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  imderstand.  I  am 
saying,  though,  that  we  are  giving  more 
or  less  advance  approval  to  the  Vladivos- 
tok accord,  we  are  giving  approval  to 
the  Helsinki  accord.  As  I  say,  waiting  In 
the  wings  is  the  resolution  that  endorses 
Mr.  Kissinger's  African  policy,  and  we 
say  here  that  we  are  going  to  use  our 
military  strength  to  protect  our  vital  in- 
terests and  our  allies  and  our  friends. 
Yet,  Mr.  Kissinger  enlists  the  support  of 
all  of  the  African  nations  against  the 
existing  government  in  Rhodesia,  and 
also  by  inference  the  existing  govern- 
ment in  South  Africa. 

So  this  does  not  seem  we  are  looking 
after  our  friends,  because  we  are  sub- 
sidizing those  who  oppose  our  friends. 

I  feel  that  we  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Yes;  let  us  implement  these  accords, 
let  us  put  them  into  effect,  let  us  abide  by 
them.  But  what  assurance  are  we  going 
to  have  that  the  Russians  are  going  to 
abide  by  this? 

This  is  s,  unilateral  approach,  as  I  see 
it,  though  it  calls  on  Russia  to  do  a  great 
thing,  but  we  are  pledging  to  abide  by 
these  accords  and,  in  effect,  we  call  on 
Russia  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  we  can 
rest  assured  that  they  are  not  going  to 


agree  to  anything  that  is  not  to  their  best 
Interests. 

The  resolution  is  In  language  that, 
after  we  get  through  reading  it,  we  have 
not  learned  a  great  deal  because,  in 
effect,  it  says  that  we  do  not  want  to 
have  an  attack  by  Russia,  we  do  not  want 
to  have  hostihty  with  Russia,  and  we 
want  to  enter  into  agreements,  want  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  to  prevent  that 
happening. 

Well,  is  that  not  our  attitude  without 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  this  resolution? 
For  further  guidance  of  those  who 
would  have  a  part  in  these  negotiations, 
along  with  liie  distingnished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  I  have  sub- 
mitted an  amendment.  We  will  have  a 
vote  on  it  shortly  after  1  o'clock. 

Tliis  resolution,  after  giving  these 
v\iiereases,  ends  up  with  some  principles 
that  the  Senate  is  stating,  in  this  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution,  that  it  supports 
But  there  is  not  too  much  meat  in 
those  statements  of  principle  that  the 
Senate  is  called  upon  to  state  it  sup- 
ports. In  order  to  put  some  meat  into 
tlie  resolution^!  order  to  furnish  a  guide 
to  negotiators  of  these  treaties  and 
agreements  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  resolution  refers  and 
which  the  Senate  wants  to  enter  into, 
we  have  proposed  that  following  the 
statement  "We  therefore  support" — and 
the  resolution  lists  certain  things  they 
support,  one  being  the  principles  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  of  November 
1974,  whatever  that  is — we  have  some- 
thing that  we  can  sink  our  teeth  into  in 
carrying  out  the  phrase  "We  therefore 
support."  It  is,  "the  principle  that  any 
futui'e  treaty  or  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Uie  Soviet  Union  shall 
not  limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of^ 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  inferior 
to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union." 

That,  in  effect,  is  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  the  offensive  nuclear  weapon 
limitation  agreemenx  that  tlie  Senate 
passed  In  September  1972, 1  believe. 

In  SALT  I  I  think  most  will  concede. 
and  statistics  will  bear  it  out.  we  froze  in 
an  advantage  of  about  3  to  2  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  against  tiie  United 
States  in  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
This  amendment  says  to  our  negotiators: 
In  any  future  agreement  do  not  bring  in 
any  agreement  which  does  not  provide  for 
parity  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
Russia. 

These  are  instructions.  This  has  some 
meat  in  it.  This,  in  effect,  tells  our  nego- 
tiators that  if  they  come  in  with  an 
agreement: 

Do  not  bring  It  In  unless  it  provides  for 
parity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
responsible  for  some  15.000  Cuban  troops 
that  are  in  Angola  and  poised  to  take 
part  in  other  invasions  en  the  African 
continent — against  some  of  our  friends, 
I  might  say.  So  the  second  amendment 
that  we  are  proposing,  and  It  will  be 
voted  on  after  the  other  amendment,  in 
listing  the  principles  that  we  support,  is 
"A  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
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states  and  the  Sovht  Union  to  bring 
about  the  immedlale  withdrawal  by 
Cuba  of  an  of  her  armed  forces  from 
Africa." 

This  is  going  to  »ind  a  message  to 
Russia.  Mr.  President  in  talking  about 
the  message  that  Is  bsing  sent,  there  is 
not  too  much  being  si  .id  unless  we  have 
something  concrete  In  It.  So  this  tells 
Russia  that  we  know  t  tiat  they  can  have 
those  troops  withdrawn.  We  are  calling 
for  a  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  thu  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  that  wltldrawal  of  Cuban 
troops. 

I  am  delighted  to  ;a.v  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fro  m  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  agrees  wl  h  the  thrust  of 
these  amendments  an(  he  has  agreed  at 
the  proper  time  to  supi  »ort  these  amend- 
ments. I  appreciate  hii  cooperation,  and 
I  appreciate  his  sinceri  ;y  in  putting  some 
real  meat  into  this  re;;olution.  I  do  not 
feel  the  resolution  Is  n*  jcessary  or  that  it 
is  advisable,  even  wit  i  these  improve- 
ments, assuming  they  i  ire  agreed  to,  and 
I  believe  they  will  be  a  ?reed  to. 

I  am  going  to  have  t  >  vote  against  the 
resolution,  though  I  know  it  is  going  to 
pass  overwhelmingly,  i  ut  I  feel  as  if  we 
would  be  passing  a  resolution  which 
really  has  some  meat  iii  it  if  we  do  adopt 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  rcseive  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
Mr.  HELMS.  WID  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  1  rom  North  Caro- 
lina desires. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  !  tate  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  imderst  mds  it,  the  order 
Is  for  the  vote  on  the  first  Allen-Byrd- 
Helms  amendment  to  oi  cur  shortly  after 
2:15,  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  co  rect.  The  vote  is 
to  occur  subsequent  to  the  vote  on  the 
veto  override.  All  votes  fcertainlng  to  this 
resolution  will  occur  su  jsequent  to  that 
veto  override. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
And  subsequent  to  U  lat  there  will  be 
5  minutes  of  debate  divided  equally  on 
the  second  amendmentj  following  which 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  ^ote,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  con  ect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  second  amendment? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  yeas  and  najs  have  been  or- 
dei-ed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  t  ae  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  conu  tiend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
comments  here  today.  !I  have  tried  to 
cooperate  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California,  th«  principal  spon- 
;^  of  the  pending  resolution,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  up  or  iown  vote  on  it. 
But  I  share  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabai  aa  in  connection 
with  this  resolution,  pirticularly  at  a 
time  when  a  Presidentiail  campaign  Is  in 
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progress  In  which  there  is  so  much  ob- 
fuscatlon  about  the  Panama  Canal  issue. 
I  am  apprehensive  that  adoption  of 
this  resolution  will  send  a  signal  to  the 
dictator  in  Panama  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  defend  our  rights  there.  I  think 
it  is  an  imwise  time,  if  indeed  there  could 
ever  be  a  wise  time,  even  to  imply  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Tliis  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  who  has  no  doubt  whatsoever 
about  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
sovereign  territory.  It  ^  our  territory. 
It  is  our  canal.  Let  others  go  on  the 
television  and  on  the  campaign  trail  and 
say,  "Oh,  we  really  do  not  own  it."  And 
the  response  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Cai-oliiia  is.  "Baloney."'  Every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  historical  record  shows  that 
we  do  own  it,  and  I  am  astonished  and 
dismayed  at  pretenses  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Pre-ident.  what  Is  being  ignored 
in  Uie  Panama  Canal  debate  across  this 
countiT  today  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
Slatrv-  has  fiiepcl?  in  Soutla  America  who 
are  hoping  and  praying  tliat  we  will  not 
yield  in  a  moment  of  weakness  for  polit- 
ical reasons.  They  have  said  to  me,  in 
effect : 

Senator,  what  In  the  world  Is  going  on  In 
your  country?  Do  not  your  leaders  under- 
stand there  are  those  of  is  In  South  America 
wlio  do  not  wajit  commuoism? 

We  are  dealing  with  a  dictator  who 
has  gone  over  to  Havana  and  embraced 
Fidel  Castro,  who  has  exported  com- 
munism to  Angola  at  the  behest  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  i«<  exporting  commun- 
ism to  Central  and  South  America.  And 
here  we  are  today  with  a  resolution, 
moti-vated  by  the  highest  and  purest  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Cnlifomia,  a  resolution  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  feels  will 
simply  add  to  the  Impression  that  Is 
growing  all  around  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  now  no  more  than  a 
paper  tiger. 

Wc  are  not  a  paper  tiger  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  informed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. - 

All  we  need  is  to  be  Americans  again. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  we  go  around  pick- 
ing fights  or  starting  wars,  but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history,  certainli'  in  our  more 
recent  history,  it  is  time  for  America  to 
stand  up.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  by  any  Senate 
resolution,  or  otherwise,  we  ought  to  add 
to  any  impression  that  we  are  timid,  or 
that  we  are  frightened,  or  that  we  are 
going  to  yield  our  principles  or  our 
rights.  I 

As  to  the  rasoluti\s»p  itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  interested  in  comments  bv 
the  distinguished  Senator" from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  who  said  in  this 
Chamber  yesterday  afternoon: 

...  If  the  object  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
support  detente,  that  Is  to  say,  a  lessening 
of  tensions  with  the  Soviet  tJnlon,  then  It 
Is  unobjectionable.  It  Is  a  statement  of  the 
obvious.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  Senate 
Is  asked  to  convey  some  meaning  by  this 
resolution,  what  Is  !t? 

And  then  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
said: 

I  have  read  the  resolution  three  times  and 
cannot  say. 


It  is  capable  of  any  number  of  llfferiag 
Interpretations,  some  of  which  are  aRogether 
unacceptable  to  me  and,  I  darjifey,  to  the 
memberslilp  as  a  whole.  ^^^ 

That  is  on  page  S6498  of  the  Record. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  with  all 

due  respect  to,  and  total  friendship  for 

my  friend  from  California,  I  shall  have  to 

vote  against  his  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  really  surprised  to  have  heard  from 
the  two  Senators  that,  despite  the 
amendments  that  we  have  adopted,  that 
they  offered,  they  still  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion and  have  reservations  about  its  con- 
sequences. Plainly  this  resolution  has  one 
oveiTiding  purpose,  and  that  is  to  state 
the  commonsense  view  that  we  must 
continue  to  find  answers  short  of  war  in 
relations  with  our  major  adversary  in 
the  world  at  the  present  time,  the  So- 
^viet  Union.  We  know  that  we  will  have 
ongoing  competition  with  them.  We 
know  that  we  win  have  certain  conflicts 
and  do  have  certain  conflicts  with  them, 
and  tliat  they  will  not  end.  But  we  also 
know  that  it  is  In  our  mutual  Interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  world  to  seek 
to  regulate,  control,  and  channel  those 
competitions  and  those  conflicts  In  ways 
that  keep  us  from  war. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  respond  to 
this  resolution.  He  stated  that  the  So- 
viet Union  will  Ignore  this  resolution.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  will  respond.  I  hope  that  they  will. 
I  hoiie  they  will  respond  by  actions  de- 
signed to  reduce  tensions  between  our 
two  countries.  Ef  that  is  their  course,  they 
win  find  the  United  States  reciprocating. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  steps 
that  deepen  the  strains  and  stresses,  they 
will  find  us  placing  more  emphasis  on 
military  might  and  less  emphasis  on 
seeking  to  negotiate  our  differences — be- 
cause that  win  appear  perhaps  aU  too 
difficult  under  prevailing  circumstances. 
That  will  mean  an  Increasing  burden  of 
arms  for  the  j>eople  of  both  nations,  in- 
creasing dangers  for.  the  people  of  both 
nations  and  for  our  world. 

As  to  ttie  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
ignore  this  resolution,  I  happen  to  know 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  happen  to  know 
that  they  have  paid  great  attention  to 
it.  They  have  analyzed  carefully  Inside 
tlie  Kremlin  and  In  the  press  hi  the 
Soviet  Union  tlie  evolving  nature  of  this 
resolution,  its  changing  terms,  and  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  that  has  been  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deep  l^^terest  in  what  aU  of  this 
means.  They  are  seeking  to  understand 
the  conflict  among  ourselves  in  the 
Chamber  and  in  this  country  over  de- 
tente, over  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  over  our  military  program,  and 
over  the  accompanying  policies  advo- 
cated so  strongly  by  so  many  of  xm  who 
are  seeking  to  reduce  tensions  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  opening  remarks  today  I  sought 
to  interpret  what  I  think  all  of  this 
means.  Obviously,  a  number  of  different 
Senators  with  different  philosophies  and 
different  viewpoints  have  offered  various 
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proposals  that  are  now  embodied  in  this 
resolution,  reflecting  different  viewpoints, 
constituencies,  and  {rfiilosophies. 

But,  all  in  all,  we  have  a  resolution, 
with  those  particular  approaches  now 
embodied  in  it.  that  states  the  general 
view  held  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  body.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
intend  to  remain  unchallengeably  strong 
militarily,  at  the  same  time  we  have  the 
twin  determination  to  seek  to  negotiate 
our  differences  and  regulate  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  ways  that 
lead  us  away  from  war. 

Pi-esident  Ford  has  stated  that  we  are 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  entire  world. 
I  believe  that  that  is  a  true  statement. 
And  the  Senator  from  Alabama  concuis 
in  that  because  he  so  stated  yesterday  in 
responding  to  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  who  stated  tils  view  that 
we  are  the  strongest  Nation  on  Earth. 
Senator  Allen  stated,  referring  to  Sen- 
ator HTrMPHREY: 

When  he  says  that  we  do  have  the  stroiigest 
military  strength  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
I  think  that  Is  great.  I  certainly  hope  and 
believe  that  that  is  true. 

So  plainly  we  are  not  dealing  fron;^ 
weakness;  we  are  dealing  from  strength. 
We  intend  to  negotiate  from  strength  but 
we  hope  that  we  can  use  that  strength  in 
positive,  creative,  constructive  ways  to 
lead  us  away  from  the  colossal  dangers 
of  nuclear  war.  and  to  lead  us  also  away 
from  the  dangers  of  conventional  war, 
which  if  it  breaks  out  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  likely 
lead  swiftly  to  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  T  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call,  from  its  inception, 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  ^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi.slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  may  be  authorized  to  make  cler- 
ical changes  in  the  resolution,  including 
the  renumbering  of  sections,  if  it  should 
be  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonrni. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  thedeA. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendm«it  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranstow^  Insert 
tb«  foUowlng:  "In  the  belief  that  the  lessen- 
ing of  International  tensions  must  remain 
a  continuing  United  States  goal.  we". 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  "We". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
simply  to  make  the  language  track  more 
carefully  and  appropriately  than  It  does 
following  the  adoption  of  the  previous 
amendment.  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  debate  it.  I  ask  that  we  vote  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  only  a  few  minutes  remaining.  If 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
ready  now,  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  the  leadership  that  has  been 
provided  with  respect  to  this  resolution 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

This  resolution  is  tim^  in  terms  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate.  Hopefully,  it  will 
reflect  the  concern  that  many  of  us  in 
this  body  have  about  the  continued  prog- 
ress that  can  and  must  be  made  in  order 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity.  I 
think  that  should  be  one  of  the  principal 
challenges  of  American  foreign  policy — 
to  recognize  tliat  there  will  be  differences, 
but  that  we  want  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  expression  of  those  differ- 
ences. This  means  basically  to  try  to 
make  progress  in  areas  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  peoples  in  other 
countries,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  think  that  the  area  uppermost  in 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  try  to  reach 
additional  agreement  with  respect  to 
strategic  arms — continued  progress  in 
SALT  II. 

One  of  tlie  reasons  I  support  this  reso- 
lution, Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  election 
year  interfere  with  orderly  progress  in 
trjong  to  move  us  back  from  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Tills  is  important  in  terms  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  tlie  peace  and  security  of  peo- 
ple aroimd  the  world.  This  measure  offers 
lis  an  opportunity  to  vote  as  individuals 
to  m'ge  further  progress  on  that  issue. 
This  is  not  only  a  sensible  and  responsible 
position,  but  also  one  quite  clearly  im- 
portant for  our  national  security. 

Also,  progress  in  the  area  of  strategic 
arms  is  essential  if  we  are  really  going  to 
be  serious  about  the  dangeJ*  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weaponry  aroimd 
the  world.  I  fear  that  this  still  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  consequence  smd 
great  importance  and  great  danger  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  peo- 
ple around  the  world. 

Hopefully,  further  negotiation  in  the 
area  of  strategic  weaponry  can  bring  us 
into  a  sane  position  on  the  issue  which 


confronts  us.  Tbere  should  be  contbnied 
hard  negotiation,  obviously  protecUng 
our  vital  Interests  but  also  advancing  Uie 
cause  of  peace. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ttiink  there  is 
a  particular  timeliness  In  this  resolution 
because  of  the  Issue  of  IMego  Garcia — 
the  whole  question  whether  we  are  soing 
to  see  another  arms  race  opened  up  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  all  tiie  Implications 
that  has  for  contribi|ting,  not  to  the 
safety  or  tiie  security  tf  our  interests  in 
that  ptirt  of  the  woila^  but  rather  to  a 
serious  destabilizing  effect  In  that  part  of 
the  world,  bnportant  testimony  has  been 
given  to  the  appropriate  committees,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Hope- 
fully, this  resolution  today  will  Indicate 
that  we  here  are  serious  about  seeing 
whether  there  can  be  serious  negotiations 
on  that  tanportant  Issue,  ^irtiich  can  save 
the  taxpayers  bOlions  of  dollars,  and  be 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  further  potential 
areas  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Presidait.  aU  of  us  are  mindful  of 
the  areas  where  we  continue  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  Soviet  Union.  My  support 
for  this  resolution  does  not  mean  that 
we  have  to  trust  tlie  Soviet  Union  or  be- 
lieve that  It  will  make  any  agreement 
that  is  not  going  to  be  hammered  out  as 
the  result  of  exta^emely  dlfScult  negotia- 
tions. What  the  resolution  does  say  to  the 
American  people  Is  that  we  feel  ttiat 
hard-nosed  negotiations  which  are  suc- 
cessful can  be  extremely  meaningful  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world,  and  can  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  security  and  the  strength 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  express  my 
strong  support  for  Senate  Resolution  406, 
the  resolution  on  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  Introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
(Transton).  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

As  we  engage  in  debate  on  tlie  future 
of  U£.  foreign  policy,  it  is  clear  that  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  remain  of 
paramount  importance.  Tills  is  partic- 
ularly BO  with  regard  to  preventing  a 
nuclear  war — ^mankind's  final  wlt.  In 
which  there  would  be  no  winners,  and 
very  likely  not  even  any  survivors. 

In  submitting  this  resolution.  Senator 
Cranston  and  the  cosponsors  of  both 
parties  were  deeply  mindful  of  the  need 
to  reaffirm  U.S.  concern  for  the  vital  is- 
sues in  United  States-Soviet  relations, 
and  to  dlrMt  attention  to  matters  that 
camiot  be  fieglected  even  In  an  election 
yter. 

It  is  disappointing  to  many  of  us  tliat 
the  debate  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  this 
year  has  so  far  failed  almost  completely 
to  raise  some  of  the  most  important  ques.^ 
tions  facing  this  Nation.  The  clear  run- 
ning waters  of  open  debate  have  been 
thoroughly  muddied;  and  the  American 
people  are  being  misled  about  the  dan- 
gers to  the  United  States.  The  dangei 
does  not  lie  in  the  size  of  our  defense 
effort: 

We  have  more  than  enough  nuclear 
power;  we  are  equivalent  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  have  three  times  as  many 
warheads. 
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NATO  forces  in  Curope  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  tl  le  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
are  superior  in  quedity.  We  thus  have 
forces  and  a  doct-ine  in  Europe  that 
would  make  any  Sc  viet  attack  an  act  of 
madness,  bringing  i  inescapable  ruin  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  allies. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  tells  us 
that,  since  1969,  the  United  States  has 
been  outbuilding  1|ie  Soviet  Union  In 
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ships,  by  12  percen: 
71  percent  In  toim 
ciurent  rate  of  p: 
1980's  we  will  be  m 
Navy  to  the  Russl 


In  numbers  and  by 

je;  and  that  at  the 

[uctlon,  by  the  mld- 

talning  a  480-shlp 

'  435.  And  even  dur- 


ing the  last  18  ]f ears— including  the 
major  years  of  Sovidt  ship  construction — 
we  have  outbuilt  thfem  in  tonnage  by  3.3 
million  tons  to  2.6 1  million  tons.  Surely 
this  put  the  lie  to  charges  that  we  are  in- 
ferior at  sea. 

The  Soviet  Unionjdoes  have  more  men 
under  arms — as  it  nas  always  done,  ex- 
cept at  the  height  bl  the  Vietnam  war. 
Yet  the  Soviet  XJniaa  has  to  maintain  a 
million  men  on  the  Chinese  frontier;  it 
has  garrison  forces!  fa  East  Europe;  it 
has  a  rapid  turnover  «f  di-aftees;  many 


of  its  military  fore 
purposes;  and  the 
f  erior  In  both  tralnl 
Its  weaponry. 
We  do.  Indeed,  n 


are  used  for  civilian 
Jviet  military  is  in- 
and  the  quality  of 

to  look  seriously  at 


our  defense  posture]  But  the  problem  is 

not  In  the  level  of  olir  effort;  it  is  in  the 

kind  of  weaponry  w^  are  bujong.  For  ex 

ample,  the  $1.5  blllio>i  we  are  being  asked 


to  spend  this  year, 
do  not  need,  wouIl 
marines,  15  frigates 
aircraft,  or  3,000 


in  a  B-1  bomber  we 
buy  7  attack  sub- 
80  to  100  tactical 
.nks.  We  have  also 


built  a  Navy  of  lar^e,  nuclear  powered 
ships,  when  what  ^e  need  are  smaller 
ships,  surface-effecUi  vessels,  and  attack 
submarines. 

■nius  for  all  thes<  reasons.  It  is  clear 
I V^  that  we  have  more  tl  lan  enough  forces  to 

defend  ourselves  and  our  allies.  These  are 
clear  and  simple  facts,  and  no  amount  of 
distorted  election  r|ietoric — no  amount 
of  effort  to  drop  thq  word  detente  from 
our  vocabulary — can  change  them. 

No,  Mr.  President  the  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  United  Slates  does  not  lie  in 
our  defense  effort;  rather  it  lies  in  our 
apparent  reluctance  to  move  forward  in 
critical  areas  of  arms  control  in  this 
election  year. 

Next  January,  thsre  will  be  only  9 
months  left  before  he  1973  agreement 
on  offensive  missiles  expires.  That  is  pre- 
cious little  time  in  ^hich  to  get  such  a 
major  agreement.  Jnd  if  there  is  no 
agreement,  the  cor  sequences  for  the 
United  States,  for  bringing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  imder  coitrol,  and  for  peace 
•»     itself  could  be  incal(  ulable. 

We  are  also  face<  with  the  growing 
challenge  of  nucleaij  proliferation — the 
most  important  single  problem  remain- 
ing in  nuclear  weapohs.  Yet  by  failing  to 
push  forward  at  SAL'  ?  n,  by  failing  to  go 
beyond  the  threshold  test-ban  treaty — 
which  will  do  nothini  r  to  limit  prolifera- 
tion— to  a  real  comprehensive  test-ban, 
we  are  only  leaving  Everyone  hostage  to 
the  threat  of  f urtheit  proliferation. 

And  we  must  now  :  ace  again  the  issue 
of  Diego  Garcia  and  Indian  Ocean  arms 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  profoundly  dis- 


turbed by  events  of  rec«it  weeks  in  this 
area.  When  Congress  voted  funds  for 
Diego  Garcia  last  year,  it  impounded  the 
funds  until  April  15,  to  give  the  President 
time  to  contact  the  Soviet  Union  about 
arms  control  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  did 
not  do  so,  and  the  administration  issued 
a  report  to  tiie  Congress  that  is  almost 
incredible.  Suddenly,  there  is  apparently 
a  new  reason  for  not  trjdng  to  regulate 
naval  competition  in  the  Indian  Ocean: 
Soviet  involvement  in  Angola,  some  2,500 
miles  distant. 

Yet  are  we  to  sacrifice  an  effort  to  reg- 
ulate competition  in  the  Indian  Ocean — 
hard  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  sub- 
continent— because  of  what  happened 
last  year  in  a  distant  part  of  Africa?  Are 
we  to  suspend  an  effort  to  get  in  our  self- 
interest,  where  otherwise  we  may  see  a 
new  arms  race  that  will  dwarf  problems 
of  southern  Africa'  Last  week,  I  read 
with  admiration  Secretary  Kissinger's 
speech  in  Lusaka.  In  that,  he  stressed  the 
issue  of  human  rights  and  majority  rule 
as  the  best  American  approach  to  south- 
em  Africa.  He  mentioned  the  problem 
of  superpower  involvement  only  in  pass- 
ing— as  many  of  us  in  this  body  had  long 
urged  him. 

This  was  a  sensible  approach.  Yet 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  admin- 
istration was  telling  Congress  that  this 
factor  of  superpower  Involvement  was 
sufficient  to  delay  efforts  at  arms  control 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  distant  and  far 
more  vital  area. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  chain  of  logic, 
and  calls  into  question  the  good  faith 
of   the  administration. 

Today's  Washington  Post  provides  xis 
with  yet  another  revelation.  Yesterday, 
our  former  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Mr.  James  Akins,  testified  that,  last  year, 
Saudi  Arabia  offered  to  provide  aid  to 
Somalia,  to  decrease  its  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senate  will  recall 
that  it  was  this  dependence  that  was  last 
year's  main  argument  for  our  base  at 
Diego  Garcia.  Yet  the  offer  from  Saudi 
Arabia  was  turned  down.  Why?  Ambas- 
sador AkIns  repoi-ts  information  that  the 
Pentagon  did  not  want  to  lose  the  money 
for  the  Diego  Garcia  base.  If  this  report 
is  true.  It  Is  a  serious  Indictment  of 
administration  policy  and  good  faith  on 
Diego  Garcia. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
a  case  to  answer  on  this  whole  subject. 
For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
believe  it  is  vital  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  In  this  resolution,  call  the 
administration  back  to  Its  senses.  It  is 
vital  that  we  enter  the  national  debate 
on  United  States-Soviet  relations,  to 
show  again  what  is  important,  and  what 
is  not.  And  it  is  vital  that  we  press  for 
those  actions  in  arms  control,  now,  that 
can  help  us  build  a  safe  and  secure  future 
for  oiu-selves,  for  generations  yet  to  come, 
and  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration's report  on  Diego  Garcia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  3,  1976) 
Savbi  OrwEM  OF  Aid  Beported 
(By  Ziaurence  Stem) 
Former  U.3.  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia 
James   Akins  told   a   Senate   subcommittee 
yesterday  that  the  State  Department  turned 
a  deaf  ear  last  year  to  a  Saudi  government 
offer  to  finance  mUltory  and  economic  aid 
programs  to  Somalia  as  a  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  Russian  presence  there. 

Aklns  said  he  was  Informed  by  a  State 
Department  coUeague  that  the  reason  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  from  Washington  to  the 
Saudi  offer  was  that  the  Defense  Department 
was  pressing  its  case  for  development  of  a 
major  U.S.  naval  base  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
on  Diego  Garcia  island. 

A  powerful  Pentagon  arg\iment  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Diego  Oarcia  base  last  year  was 
the  growing  threat  of  the  Soviet  presence  in 
Somalia. 

"This  is  the  most  dishonest  thing  I  have 
heard  In  30  years  In  Congress,"  exclaimed 
Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.-Mo.),  who  op- 
posed the  Indian  Ocean  base  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

"...  The  argument  was  used  with  great 
persuasion  in  Congress  that  since  the  Bus- 
slans  were  in  Somalia  It  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  base  in  Diego  Garcia,"  he  said. 

Congress  approved  $13.8  million  for  a  per- 
manent naval  base  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
island  after  a  stormy  battle  over  costs  and  In- 
creasing military  rivalries  In  the  region. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Frank  Church 
(D-Idaho),  after  hearing  Aklns,  said,  "the 
circumstantial  evidence  certainly  suggests 
a  relationship  between  the  desire  of  the 
Navy  for  the  Diego  Garcia  base  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Russian  presence  In  So- 
malia to  Justify  the  base." 

Aklns  said  the  Saudi  offer  was  relayed  to 
Washington  through  him  because  of  the 
growing  concern  of  the  Saudi  government 
over  the  Russian  naval  buildup  in  Somalia. 

Thia  concern,  the  former  ambassador  said, 
was  stimulated  by  U.S.  ofBcials  who  made 
available  to  the  Saudis  photographs  of  Soviet 
naval  facilities  In  Somalia.  The  Saudis,  said 
Akins,  "became  very  frightened." 

The  terms  of  the  Saudi  proposal  which  he 
reported  to  Washington,  Akins  said,  was  that 
the  Saudis  would  provide  some  $16  million 
in  economic  support  and  for  the  supply  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Somalia. 

Aklns  said  he  had  no  idea  whether  the  pro- 
posal was  acceptable  to  the  Somalls  because 
it  was  stopped  dead  in  Washington. 

(After  Akins'  testimony,  Symington  con- 
fronted Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld 
and  Navy  Secretary  William  Mlddendorf 
about  the  allegations,  Reuter  reported. 

[Both  denied  knowledge  of  the  reported 
Saudi  offer.  A  State  Etepartment  spokesman 
declined  to  comment  on  the  testimony.) 

Akins,  a  22-year  career  Foreign  Service 
veteran  and  specialist  in  Arab  affairs,  was  dis- 
missed as  ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  last 
year  in  the  wake  of  his  differences  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  over  deal- 
ings with  the  Saudi  government  and  on  oil 
policy  questions.  He  Is  no  longer  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

In  another  revelation,  Aklns  acknowl- 
edged in  reply  to  a  question  that  the  State 
Department  denied  him  permission  to  go  to 
London  in  late  1974  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
Prince  Fahd  to  agree  to  a  large  auction  of 
Saudi  oU — a  move  that  wovild  have  moderated 
the  steep  climb  In  Persian  Gulf  oU  prices. 

Top  Saudi  government  officials,  Aklns  saffl. 
had  asked  him  to  intercede  with  Fahd  who 
was  under  presstu-e  by  other  oU-producihg 
countries  to  call  off  the  auction.  \^ 

Akins  testified  under  oath  that  his  trip  W% 
see  Fahd  was  vetoed  by  superiors  in  Wash- 
ington on  grounds  that-  the  Stat©  Depart- 
ment lacked  travel  funds  for  the  Jldda-to- 
London  Journey  and  that  his  presence  In 
London  would  be  "too  conspicuous." 
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On  another  matter,  Aklns  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  use  ol  Saudi  Arabian  arms  agent 
Adnan  Khashoggl  as  an  intermediary  In  con- 
tacts between  President  Nlxon  and  King 
Fal.'.al  during  and  after  the  1973  Middle  East 
war.  as  reported  yesterday  in  The  Washlng- 
lon  Post. 

Questioned  about  The  Post  article,  Aklns 
said:  "I  WT«  not  aware  of  any  such  commu- 
nications and  I  dont  believe  they  took 
place?"  If  they  had,  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, it  would  have  been  "highly  irregular 
and  improper." 

However,  he  said  that  the  Saudi  defense 
nilnlster  Prince  Sultan,  had  confided  to  him 
that  Khashoggl  had  boasted  in  Riyadh  "that 
be  got  me  removed  (as  ambassador)  in  re- 
prisal for  having  blocked  agent  fees." 

The  former  diplomat  testified  ruefuUy  that 
•1  still  think  it  (Khashoggl's  boast)  Is  a 
Joke,  but  I  don't  think  it's  as  funny  any- 
more." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1976] 

Srtnjv  FiKDS  a  Decline  in  SiiiPBTm,DiNG  fok 

Soviet  Navt 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  May  3. — A  library  of  Con- 
gress study  has  foimd  that  the  number  of 
ships  buUt  for  the  Soviet  Navy  has  declined 
substantlaUy  In  recent  years,  portending  a 
possible  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
fleet. 

The  study,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  reported  that  In  the  1969-1976 
period,  an  average  of  17.4  ships  were  deliv- 
ered annuaUy  to  the  Soviet  Navy.  This  was 
less  than  half  the  annual  delivery  rate  of 
45.5  ships  during  the  1958-1968  period,  when 
the  Soviet  Navy  was  engaged  in  a  largfe*scale 
buildup. 

If  the  current  construction  rate  Is  con- 
tinued, the  study  said.  It  will  sustain  a  navy 
of  about  435  ships  Instead  of  the  present 
fleet  of  about  750  combat,  support  and  auxi- 
liary ships.  The  reduction  would  be  dictated 
in  large  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  buUding  enough  ships  to  re- 
place the  large  number  of  destroyer  escorts 
and  submarines  built  during  the  1960's, 
which  face  obsolescence  In  the  1980's. 

AMERICAN   AVERAGE 

In  contrast,  for  the  last  20  years  delivery 
of  ships  to  the  United  States  Navy  has  aver- 
aged about  19  ships  a  year — a  construction 
rate,  the  study  said,  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  current  fleet  of  about  480  ships. 

The  study  was  made  public  at  a  time  when 
the  Administration,  and  Congress  face  a  cru- 
cial, multiblllion -dollar  decision  on  whether 
to  expand  the  shipbuilding  program  to  build 
up  to  the  Navy's  long-held  goal  of  a  600-shlp 
fleet  In  the  mld-1980's. 

On  the  basis  of  instructions  received  from 
President  Ford  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  meeting  last  Saturday, 
Defense  Secretary  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  will 
appear  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  tomorrow  to  present  what  Penta- 
gon officials  described  as  the  first  Installment 
on  a  major,  long-term  shipbuilding  program. 

In  the  defense  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress last  January,  the  Administration  asked 
for  $4.4  billion  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  for 
the  construction  of  111  ships  at  a  total  cost 
of  $35  billion. 

BEQUEST    TO   S£   AMENDED 

Pentagon  officials  said  Mr.  Rumsfeld  would 
amend  next  year's  request  to  provide  for  »d- 
ditlonaa  ships  while  stating  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  still  studying  the  Navy's  long- 
term  shipbuilding  objectives 

According  to  Senate  soiwces,  Idx.  Rums- 
"^vfeld  v.as  Insisting  on  testifying  In  closed  ses- 
sion, contending  that  the  long-term  shlp- 
btuidlng  plans,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  talked  about  openly  In  the  past, 
are  secret.  Some  Senate  Demorcatlc  aides 
voiced  the  suspicion  that  the  Secretary's  de- 
sire for  secrecy  may  be  politically  motivated, 


particularly  after  Mr.  Ford's  defeat  by  Ronald 
Reagan  In  the  Texas  Republican  Presidential 
primary  last  Saturday. 

One  of  the  charges  being  made  by  Mr. 
Reagan  *s  that  Administration  has  allowed 
the  United  States  to  slip  Into  a  position  of 
military  Inferiority,  Including  naval  power. 
If  Mr.  Rumsfeld  testified  In  a  public  session, 
he  might  be  forced  Into  the  position  of  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Administration  had 
not  yet  developed  or  approved  a  long-term 
shipbuilding  program  designed  to  Increase 
the  Navy  beyond  Its  present  size. 

A  BtmmUILPING  GAF 

One  of  the  arguments  for  a  larger  defense 
budget  made  by  Secretary  Rumsfeld — and 
since  picked  up  by  Mr.  Reagan — Is  that, 
since  1962.  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  four 
times  as  many  ships  for  Its  navy  as  has  the 
United  States. 

The  library  of  Congress  study,  comparing 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  shipbuilding 
programs  of  warships  1,000  tons  and  more, 
presents  a  somewhat  different  picture. 

Since  1958,  the  study  said,  more  ships  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Navy  than  to 
the  United  States  Navy  (722  to  377),  but  the 
United  States,  which  builds  bigger  ships, 
such  as  aircraft  carriers,  leads  in  tonnage 
biUlt  (3.3  million  tons  to  2.6  mllUon  tons) . 

And,  since  1969,  the  study  said,  the  United 
States  has  led  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  num- 
ber of  ships  constructed  by  12  percent  and 
in  tonnage  by  71  percent. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  to  have  problems  with  their 
shipbuilding  capacity. 

In  testimony  to  be  published  shortly  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Adm. 
James  L.  HoUoway-^d;  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
"major  problem"  In  providing  enough  ship- 
yard capacity  to  repair  and  overhaul  the 
present  fleet. 

"The  majority  of  the  expansion  In  Soviet 
shipyards  is  designed  to  l]iq>roTe  the  repair 
facilities  and  reduce  the  time  lag  In  over- 
haul periods,"  the  admiral  said. 

APBn,  15,  1976. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  keeping  with 
the  request  of  the  Congress  for  a  report  on 
negotiating  Initiatives  with  regard  to  mu- 
tual arms  restraint  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  am 
sending  letters  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees  which 
Include  a  statement  of  the  Administration's 
position  on  this  question.  Knowing  of  your 
particular  interest  In  this  Issue,  I  thought  It 
appropriate  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Ad- 
mmistratlon's  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Report  on  Indian  Ocean  Arms  Limitation 
The  Executive  Branch  has  given  careful 
corLslderation  to  the  Issues  involved  In  arms 
limitation  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  We  have 
examined  the  technical  problems  Involved 
in  any  such  limitation  and  we  have  con- 
sidered the  issue  of  arms  limitation  In  the 
broader  political  context  of  recent  events  in 
the  region,  as  well  as  our  overall  relation- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  concluded 
that  although  we  might  want  to  give  further 
consideration  to  some  arms  limitation  Ini- 
tiative at  a  later  date  and  perhaps  take  vp 
the  matter  with  the  Soviet  government  the;i, 
any  such  Initiative  would  be  inappropriate 
now. 

The  situation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot 
be  considered  in  Isolation  from  past  and 
possible  future  events  on  the  African  main- 
land. Soviet  activities  In  Angola  and  the  So- 
viet buildup  ol  facilities  in  Somalia  havo 
raised  major  questions  about  the  intentln>is 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  areas  tmrdering  nn 
the  Indian  Ocean.  While  reemphasiiring  o-  r 


support  for  majority  rule  In  Africa  and  for 
political  solutions  of  regional  problems  by 
regional  stakes,  we  have  made  clear  that  we 
cannot  acquiesce  In  the  use  of  Soviet  or  sur- 
rogate forces  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
outcome  of  local  conflicts. 

We  are  now  seeking  to  encovirage  the  So- 
viet Union  to  conduct  itself  with  restraint 
and  to  avoid  exploiting  local  crises  for  uni- 
lateral gain.  An  arms  limitation  Initiative 
at  this  time  In  a  regloo  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  African  continent  mi{^t  con- 
vey the  mlstAken  impression  to  the  Soviets  . 
and  our  friends  and  allies  that  we  ware  Vklll- 
Ing  to  acquiesce  In  this  type  of  Soviet  be- 
havior. 

Fc^  these  reasons,  we  co\iId  not  consider 
seriously  an  arms  limitation  initiative  fo- 
cused on  the  IntDan  Ocean  without  clear 
evidence  of  Soviet  willingness  to  exercise 
restraint  In  the  region  as  a  whole.  This  view 
has  been  r^nforced  by  our  ezamtnatlon  of 
the  technical  Issues  which  would  be  Involved 
in  any  arms  limitations  negotiations.  Al- 
though the  technical  complexities  do  not  in 
themselves  preclude  negotiations.  It  is  erl- 
dent  tJiat  a  snccessful  arrangement  could 
occur  only  within  a  general  political  frame-, 
work  of  mutual  restraint  in  this  region. 

Clearly,  it  Is  not  in  our  interest  for  this 
region  to  become  a  theater  of  contention  and 
rivalry,  nor  would  the  states  of  the  area 
welcome  such  a  development.  In  fact,  over 
the  past  two  years  the  naval  deployments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  remained  relatively  stable.  For  otir  part, 
we  will  conttnue  a  p<dlcy  of  restraint  In  our 
military  aetlTltleB  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 
We  Intend  to  proceed  with  our  planned  Im- 
provements to  the  support  faculties  on 
Diego  Garcia,  but  there  is  no  present  inten- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  plans  as  presented  to 
the  Congress  last  year  or  to  Increase  our 
naval  deployments  to  the  area. 

We,  of  course,  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
exeiclse  restraint  In  the  area.  We  will  watch 
carefully  to  determine  the  Impact  on  the 
Soviet  military  presence  of  their  expansion 
of  naval  and  air  support  facilities  In  Sonvalia. 
Restraint  In  Soviet  Indian  Oceant  deploy- 
ments, coupled  with  a  more  general  fore- 
bearance  from  adventurism  In  the  region  as 
a  whole,  would  provide  a  better  context  for 
considering  the  possibilities  for  arms  limita- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  while  we 
will  keep  open  the  matter  of  a  possible  fu- 
ture arms  limitation  Initiative  as  a  poten- 
tial contribution  to  regional  stability  and 
to  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
do  not  perceive  It  to  be  In  the  U.S.  interest 
Just  at  this  time. 


CHILD      DAY      CARE      STANDARDS 
A(jr— HJl.  9803— VETO 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  imanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement,  the  hour  of  1  p m.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  veto  message  on  H.R. 
9803,  with  a  vote  thereon  to  occur  at 
2  p.m. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Leahy)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  read,  as  follows : 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  pro- 
ceeded to  reconsider  the  bill  (HJl.  9803)  en-* 
titled  "An  Act  to  facilitate  and  encoiu^ge  the 
implementation  by  States  of  child  day  care 
senices  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  tl-- 
tie  XX  ol  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  to  pro- 
mote the  emploj-ment  of  welfare  recipients  in 
the  provision  of  child  day  care  services,  and 
for  other  purpases".  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unite''  States  with  his  objections, 
to  the  Hou.«^e  of  Representfttl^ es.  in  which  it 
orKrlnat&d.  It  wa-s . 
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Resolved.  That  the  i  aid  bill  pass,  two-thirds 
of  the  House  of  Bepi  esentstlves  agreeing  to 
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pass  the  same 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  s.  shaU  the  bill  pass, 
the  objectioBs  of  he  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tie  contrary  notwith- 
standing^ 

Mr.  mAnspiELdI  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo^^  consent  that  the  time  be 
eqiiaUy  divided  bet«reen  the  manager  of 
the  conference  repckt,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loi*g)  and  the  ranking 
Republican  Membef  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  CtJHiis). 

The  ACnTNG  PHESIDfeNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objec^on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Donald  V. 
Moorehead,  chief  mtoorlty  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Pinai  ice,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  debate  and 
vote  on  the  veto  of  E  R.  9803. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecfcon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  t*resident,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  sustain  the  veto  of  HJl.  9803. 
This  is  ill-advised  Itigislation.  It  extends 
the  already  long  amJ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment even  furthpr  into  the  lives  of 
our  citizens 

As  Senators  are  akare,  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  provifles  that  the  manda- 
tory staflOng  ratios  flor  day  care  centers 
receiving  funds  imder  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  uill  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1976.  Moreov  sr,  additional  funds 
are  provided  to  enable  States  to  meet 
these  stringent  requirements. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
assumes  that  we  irl  Washington  have 
such  a  monopoly  on  wisdom  and  sensi- 
tivity that  only  we  can  decide  how  many 
chlldrei  can  be  adequately  entrusted  to 
one  adult  in  a  day  care  center.  This 
premise  is  simply  wi>ng  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  We  in  Washington  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  select  a, single  set  of  stand- 
ards that  will  be  appitopriate  to  the  needs 
of  children  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ne- 
braska, and  the  otler  47  States.  Our 
States  are  themselve  i  better  qualified  to 
determine  what  staflB:  ig  ratios  are  appro- 
priate for  quality  da; '  care.  Our  citizens 
realize  that  Washington  does  not  know 
all  the  answers  and  tve  should  begin  to 
realize  that  fact  ourselves. 

These  staffing  ratios  are  also  objec- 
tionable on  practical  rrounds.  First,  even 
among  day  care  profi  ssionals,  there  Is  a 
dispute  about  whetiier  the  particular 
standards  mandated  >y  this  bill  are  ap- 
propriate.^  At  oiu-  c  irection,  HEW  is 
studying  the  issue  tj  give  us  its  best 
judgment.  Why  do  \.-e  refuse  to  await 
the  facts  that  we  ov  rselves  asked  for? 
Second,  where  is  the  evidence  that  the 
somewhat  different  st  mdards  adopted  by 
States  such  as  Oklaho  na  are  inadequate? 
There  is  no  such  evid<  nee  and  yet  we  are 
ready  to  reject  the  ah  lity— and  I  believe 
the  right — of  Oklahor  la  and  other  States 
to  care  for  their  child  en.  Third,  in  some 
cases,  the  standards  i  re  um'ealistic.  For 
e.\ample,  staffing  ratios  are  imposed  by 
this  bill  which  could  not  be  met  by  our 
best  hospitals  or  our  best  schools.  I  see 
no  logic  whatsoever  in  such  an  approach. 
This  bill  recognizes  that  the  States 
cannot  afford  these  si  andards  so  it  pro- 
vides for  more  Feden  il  funds  to  permit 


compliance.  This  simply  compounds  the 
problem.  We  are  cutting  back  on  many 
existing  programs  and  rejecting  new 
ones  for  lack  of  funds.  Yet,  here  we  are 
providing  more  funds  to  meet  stand- 
ards that  we  cannot  be  certain  are  ap- 
propriate. Imposing  these  staffing  ratios 
is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  no  less  a  mis- 
take because  we  bury  it  In  a  wave  of 
Federal  dollars. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the  veto 
of  this  bill  and  begin  to  return  govern- 
ment to  our  citizens  where  It  belongs. 
Such  action,  coupled  with  legislation 
postponing  these  staffing  ratios,  will  give 
us  time  to  consider  the  President's  block 
grant  program  and  alternative  proposal. 
First,  however,  we  must  sustain  this  veto. 
Our  citizens  increasingly  realize  that 
Washington  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. We  should  begin  to  realize  the 
same  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packwood). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Glenn).  The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  John 
Calvin  of  my  staff  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  I  think,  brings  into  clear  focus  one 
of  the  philosophical  issues  we  face  this 
year  and  frankly,  this  election,  bringing 
it  into  clearer  focus  than  any  other  issue 
we  are  likely  to  vote  on  this  year,  with 
the  exception,  maybe,  of  general  revenue 
sharing  and  I  hope  we  vote  on  this.  This 
issue  is  a  microcosm  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  funding  money  to 
impose  upon  day  care  centers  throughout 
the   United   States   mandatory   Federal 
standards.  I  mean  it  in  exactly  the  way 
I  am  saying  it — mandatory  standards. 
Mandatoi-y  staffing  standards.  No  flexi- 
bility, no  choice  in  the  State  as  to  wheth- 
er they  might  want  to  open  up  in  the 
State  2  or  3  centers  with  a  slightly  larger 
staff.  If  they  are  going  to  have  a  day 
care  center,  for  every  child  from  zero  to 
6  weeks,  they  have  to  have  one  adult. 
One  adult  for  one  child  from  zero  to  6 
weeks.  The  assumption  is  that  a  child 
of  from  zero  to  6  weeks  has  to  have  one 
adult  to  take  care  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  this  presumption  is  for  the  mother 
of  twins  in  such  a  circiunstance.  From 
6  weeks  to  2  years,  there  must  be  one 
adult  for  every  four  children;   from  2 
years  to  3,  there  must  be  also  one  adult 
per  four  children;  for  children  from  3  to 
4  years,  one  adult  for  Ave  children;  from 
4  to  5,  seven  children  per  adult;  from  5 
to  6  years  of  age,  seven  children  per 
adult;  for  ages  6  to  9,  15  per  adult,  and 
from  ages  10  to  14,  20  children  per  adult. 
That  is  the  absolute  standard.  No  vari- 
ance. Any  variance,  no  Federal  money. 
Now,  what  is  the  message  that  voters 
are  sending  to  candidates  this  year  if  the 
news  media's  description  of  the  cam- 
paigns is  accurate?  That  message  is  boo 
on  Washington;  get  them  off  our  backs. 
Jimmy  Carter  is  sweeping  the  Democratic 


primaries.  Certainly,  Governor  Reagan 
has  done  well  recently.  But  in  both  cases 
these  men  are  running  well  as  somebody 
from  outside  of  Washington,  somebody 
who  is  saying,  retiuTi  government  to  the 
States,  return  It  to  local  government. 

What  do  we  do?  We  turn  around  and 
impose  exact  standards  of  how  many 
adults  per  child  day  care  centers  In  this 
coimtry  must  have. 

Where  did  we  get  this  magic  wisdom' 
What  makes  us  so  all-fired  smarter  than 
every  State  welfare  division  in  this 
country,  most  of  whom  have  different 
standards  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment-imposed standards?  How  did  we 
come  to  this  infinite  wisdom  of  what  is 
right? 

We  are  going  to  write  It  Into  law  now 
and  forever  more.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
that  smart.  I  do  not  think  we  are  any 
smarter  than  Mississippi  or  California  or 
New  York  as  to  what  their  day  care 
standards  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  go  even  further  than  that.  The 
Federal  Government  really  is  not  too 
sure  of  what  these  standards  ought  to 
be.  In  1974,  we  passed  a  bill  that  directed 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  set  up  a  study  to  deter- 
mine what  HEW  thought  day  care  staff- 
ing standards  ought  to  be.  In  1974,  we 
ordered  that  Commission  to  report  some 
time  between  January  and  Jime  of  1977. 
And  that  Commission  Is  working  now. 
What  are  we  saying  in  this  legislation? 
"Never  mind,  we  don't  care  what  the 
Commission  is  doing.  We  are  going  to 
impose  these  standards  right  now." 

I  shall  make  a  bet  that  if  we  pass  this 
legislation,  if  we  do  not  sustain  the  veto, 
and  we  simply  terminate  whatever  work 
this  Commission  might  be^biog,  or  at 
least  the  validity  of  the  reSttlte,  we  wiU 
not  terminate  the  Commission.  They 
will  go  on  studying  this  problem  for  an- 
other year,  even  though  we,  by  this  act, 
are  going  to  impose  the  standards. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this:  One,  if  we 
have  any  faith  that  the  act  we  passed 
in  1974  has  some  credibility  and  we  are 
going  to  ask  HEW  to  study  this  and 
come  forth  with  a  recommendation  to 
Congress,  then  we  should  not  be  impos- 
ing Federal  standards  until  that  report 
is  made. 

Second,  I  think  we  are  saying  in  this 
legislation  that  despite  all  of  the  elec- 
tion results— I  bet  I  can  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  every  one  of  us 
has  said  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  us  has  said  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, get  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  regulation,  off  our  back,  out  of  State 
control,  zoning,  EPA,  whatever  it  is— 
every  one  of  the  people  in  this  Senate 
has  said  it  at  one  time  or  another.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  we  give  Up  service  to 
that,  here  we  are  coming  down  the  road, 
imposing  compiUsory  staffing  standards 
on  day  care  centers  throughout  this 
country. 

I  think  it  Is  bad  judgment.  I  think  It 
is  bad  planning.  I  think  so  long  as  we 
haye  asked  our  own  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress,,'  what  standards 
they  think  are  appropriate,  the  mini- 
mum we  can  do  to  at  least  be  consistent 
with  ourselves  is  to  wait  until  that  re- 
port is  submitted  to  this  Congress. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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OFFICER.    Who 


The    PRESIDINO 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  there  Is  no  one  here 
from  the  majority  side  to  use  time,  It  ia 
my  understanding  that  if  the  iime  is  not 
used,  it  runs  against  boto  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  / 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  minority  are  here, 
have  used  time,  were  ready  to  use  more, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  exhaust  the  time 
that  we  have.  I  therefore  «isk  imanimous 
consent  that  If  time  is  not  used  by  the 
majority,  it  run  ag^anst  the  majority 
only.  

The  PRESIDD^G  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  MANSFIEtax^  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  o^  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTtOER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  *»  \ 

The  assistant  legislatives^lerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  bill  before  us,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to 
override  that  veto.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  also  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
indicates  that  the  Issue  before  us  is 
whather  or  not  the  Federal  child  care 
standards  applicable  to  the  social  serv- 
ices program  are  appropriate  or  whether 
indeed  there  should  be  any  Federal 
standards.  But  that  Is  not  the  issue  be- 
fore us.  That  Issue  was  settled  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1975,  when  he  signed  into  law  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974 
which  deny  any  Federal  funding  to  child 
care  programs  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  do  not  meet  specified  Federal 
standards.  These  standards  set  require- 
ments for  staffing  ratios,  safety  and  san- 
itation, suitability  of  facilities,  and  other 
matters.  These  standards  were  not  acci- 
dentally adopted.  They  were  debated  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  They  were  op- 
posed, and  I  was  among  those  who  once 
opposed  them.  But  they  were  also  en- 
acted, and  they  are  now  the  law  today. 

The  issue  before  us  in  H.R.  9803,  then, 
is  not  whether  we  will  Impose  Federal 
standards.  We  have  already  done  that. 
Congress  did  it.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
will  make  It  possible  for  the  States  to 
obey  that  Federal  law  without  seriously 
curtailing  their  child  care  programs. 
H.R.  9803  will  accompUsh  this  by  provid- 
ing additional  child  care  funding — $125 
million  for  the  period  between  now  and 
September  30  of  this  year— and  by  mak- 
ing it  attractive  for  States  to  meet  the 
Federal  child  care  staffing  requirements 
by  employing  welfare  recipients  in  child 
i-aie  jobs. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  funding, 
H.R.  9803  also  makes  some  necessary 
modifications  to  the  Federal  child  care 
stundards,  not  to  make  them  more  strin- 
fe(>nt.  but  to  ease  somewhat  their  appli- 
cability in  certain  instances.  The  Federal 
s'tafflng  standards  for  preschool  children 


would  be  waived  under  the  bill  retro- 
active to  February  1,  the  expiration  ol 
the  last  waiver,  Mid  up  to  Ju^  1  of  this 
year  to  give  States  an  opportimity  to 
come  into  compDaiEieft 

Child  care  centers  and  group  homes 
would  be  exempted  from  the  Federal  re- 
quirements If  they  serve  only  a  minimal 
number  of  federally  pald-for  children. 
Family  day  care  mothers  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exclude  their  school-age  chil- 
dren in  determining  the  maxlmimi 
number  of  children  they  may  care  for. 
Far  from  being  a  bill  to  establish  Federal 
child  care  standards,  H.R.  9803  Is  a  bill — 
the  only  bill  with  immediate  prospects  of 
enactment — which  gives  some  relief  from 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  standards 
which  are  now  in  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  for  essentially  techni- 
cal reasons  related  to  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process,  HJl.  9803  deals 
with  the  child  care  problem  on  only  a 
temporary  basis.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  exF>edItIously  bring  this  matter 
back  to  the  Senate  to  resolve  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  HJl.  9803  will,  however, 
meet  the  immediate  crisis  of  providing 
the  funding  and  other  relief  that  will  en- 
able existing  child  care  programs  to  con- 
tinue In  operation  under  the  law.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  Eisk 
unanimous  consent  that  Bert  Carp  and 
Sidney  Johnson  be  given  floor  privileges 
during  the  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition?  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  I  might  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  it  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  accommodate  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

I  would  agree  to  the  imanimous  con- 
sent if  It  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  then  debate  beyond 
2  o'clock,  if  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  the  vote  would 
still  occur  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  be  set  aside 
and  the  vote  be  moved  back  to  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  a  change  that  would  require 
imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  that  is  what  is 
pending,  the  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  be  changed 
to  2:15.  That  will  give  us  time,  I  should 
think,  to  have  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi-.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  chair- 
man Is  correct  in  his  statement  that  this 
has  already  been  enacted  into  law,  a  law 
whereby  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congi'ess,  fixes  the  number  of  children 


for  one  adult  in  a  day  care  center.  But 
it  has  not  been  implemented  and.  there- 
fore, this  action  is  timely,  the  President 
was  correct  In  vetoing  It,  his  veto  should 
be  sustained. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  wrestling  with  all  the 
problems,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  we 
have,  will  periodically  be  engaged  in  a 
debate  whether  or  not  someone  In  charge 
of  day  care  centers  should  look  after  12. 
youngsters,  or  14,  or  20? 

It  is  clearly  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  clearly  not 
the  respcnslbiUty  of  anybody  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  bad  legislation.  It  is  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  we  are  In  this 
proposal  saying  to  the  States,  "If  you 
will  accept  this  wrong  principle,  we  will 
give  you  some  money  to  help  comply  with 
it." 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  path 
followed  to  the  destruction  of  represen- 
tative government,  that  has  been  the 
path  followed  in  taking  away  from  the 
people  at  the  local  level  their  prefer 
voice  in  matters  of  self-government  that 
belong  locally. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
5ields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ser.ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  has  now 
been  charged  to  the  minority  and  how 

much  to  tihe  majority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  to  the  minority,  13  minutes  to 
the  majority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority Is  prepared  to  jrleld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  Its  time  if  the  majority  is. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  change  the 
time  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
not  wsmt  to  change  the  time  for  the  vote. 
I  renew  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Presidoit, 
that  we  might  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  charge  it  equally  against 
both  sides. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  5  minutes  of  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  and  that  at  that  time  a  quo- 
rum call  be  ordered.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  there  be  no  objection,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  tmtil  the  hour 

of  1:55  with  a  quorum  call  following 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  want 
to  check  with  Senator  Packwood. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 

will  stay  In  session  then.  Just  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have    the    unanimous    consent    request 

restated? 
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Ibe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  teauest  was  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  rectss  until  the  hour  of 
1:55  pjn.,  with  a  quorum  call  to  occur 
at  tha^  time,  and  tlie  vote  still  to  occui* 
at  2  p.m.  Is  objection  heard? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  Objection 
is  heard.  j 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pitesldent,  I  renew  my 
suggestion  that  we  ntight  have  a  quorum 
call  with  the  under*anding  that  it  will 
be  charged  equally  1t>  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  jOFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  I 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  making  that  motion? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  hat  Larry  Gage,  of 
Senator  Hathaway'!  staff,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  \  loor. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orlered. 

Is  there  objection  io  the  equal  division 


it  is  so  ordered, 
the  roU. 


of  the  quonmi  time? 

Without  objection, 

The  clerk  will  cal 
,  The   assistant   le^slative   clerk   pro- 
feeeded  to  call  the  rill. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Nr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  orlered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  J^r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent 
Warren,  of  Senator  jAvns'  staff,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  DFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord  ered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  M".  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  ii  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

.The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 


I>foceeded  to  call  the 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  \/[r.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent 


;hat  the  order  for 


the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ore  ered. 

AODmONAI.    STATEMHITS    SUBMITTED    ON 
H.R.    (  803 


asso(  ;iate 


CO 


also 


Mr.  DOMENICI 
to  vote  to  sustain  the 
the  conference  repor 
President,  I  agree  wit 
senior  research 
Institute  that  the 
pute  today  has  to 
staff-child  ratios  to 
care  centers  and 
Government  or  the 
imposing.  I  v/ould 
Federal  moneys 
ministration   of   the 
standards  is  anothei 
of  the  dispute 

This  bill  will  only 
position  of  several 
standards  often 
some   to   conscious 
throughout  the  coun 
standards  would  be 
most  are  not.  My 
veto  should  be 
rltion  to  these 
day-care  centers 
ment  really  will  noi 
run. 


roll. 


lie 


S  bates 


Hr.  President,  I  rise 

President's  veto  of 

on  H.R.  9803.  Mr. 

1  Suzanne  Woolsey, 

at  the  Urban 

su|3stance  of  the  dls- 

with  the  proper 

imposed  on  day- 

w^  ether  the  Federal 

should  do  the 

suggest  that  the 

designated  for  the  ad- 

federally  imposed 

important  aspect 

postpone  the  im- 

I^deral  standards — 

restilctive  and  burden- 

I  lay-care   operators 

;ry.  Although  some 

r^odifled  by  this  bill, 

to  sustain  the 

in^eri|reted  as  my  oppo- 

standards   for 

Decaying  their  enact- 

help  in  the  lorg 


When  Congress  enacted  the  legisla- 
tion last  year,  the  standards  were  to  have 
been  efTectlve  last  October  1.  Day-care 
center  operators  in  New  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  wrote  to  protest. 
These  were  not  sleazy,  marginal  day- 
care centers  set  out  to  make  an  easy 
buck.  Rather,  they  were  trying  to  do  a 
good  job  serving  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
centers  and  to  the  parents.  They  told  us 
they  did  not  mind  reaUstic  standards, 
but  the  ones  imposed /by  Congress  last 
year  simply  could  no^e  met.  Congress, 
finally  recognizing  spme  problems  not 
earlier  envisioned,  passed  legislation  to 
postpone  the  enactment  of  the  standards 
for  6  months  to  givejig  time  "to  study 
the  new  regulations'^lve  had  just  passed. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  past  6  months 
were  wasted;  little,  if  any,  review  was 
made  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  And,  here  we  are  again  faced 
with  another  delaying  ploy.  My  question 
is,  "For  what?"  Delaying  further  will 
not  help  as  the  past  6  montlis  delay  indi- 
cates. 

Let  us  drop  the  standards  we  have 
apparently  imposed  too  quickly  and 
which  may,  in  fact,  be  too  burdensome 
and  unrealistic. 

I  believe  the  States  can  get  more  out  of 
the  dollar  and  can  do  a  better  job  in  this 
area  than  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  inevitable  redtape  and  exhaustive 
forms.  I  beUeve  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
does  not  always  know  best.  Nor  are  pro- 
grams best  administered  away  from  the 
people  directly  involved.  Let  the  people 
complain  to  their  State  governments. 
Let  the  day-care  center  operators  have  a 
say  in  what  are  reasonable  minimal 
standards  for  their  part  of  the  country. 
Let  the  parents  talk  and  discuss  stand- 
ards with  their  community  day-care 
centers  and  their  State  government.  I 
believe  that  has  to  be  a  better  approach 
than  everyone  trying  to  bang  on  the 
doors  of  a  remote  Washington. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  cast 
my  vote  to  override  President  Ford's  veto 
of  H.R.  9803,  the  chUd  day-care  center 
bill.  I  believe  this  veto  to  have  been  un- 
justified for  several  clear  reasons.  First, 
the  title  XX  day-care  program  has  pro- 
vided and  can  continue  to  provide  child- 
care  services  for  those  lower  income  per- 
sons throughout  the  Nation  who,  but  for 
the  day-care  centers,  would  find  it  Im- 
possible to  seek  or  hold  employment.  Sec- 
ond, the  measure  will  relax  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  day -care  standards  pres- 
ently in  force  within  the  title  XX  day- 
care program,  and  will  provide  Federal 
matching  funds  to  enable  States  better 
to  deal  with  the  HEW-developed  staflSng 
ratios.  Were  it  not  for  this  legislation, 
countless  States,  including  my  home 
State,  would  be  badly  pressed  to  meet  the 
tremendous  cost  of  the  stafiSng  ratios 
under  the  title  XX  program. 

This  legislation  furthermore,  marks 
the  first  time  since  1972  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  infused  additional  sums 
into  the  title  XX  progi-am.  These  dollars 
have  be#n  badly  needed.  In  Los  Angeles 
County  alone,  a  survey  of  various  kinds 
of  day-care  centers  shows  thousands  of 
children  on  v/aitin?  lists— 10,000  Just  for 
the  8£  centers  run  by  the  Los  Angeles 


City  Unified  School  District.  A  national 
study  by  the  Child  Development  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Obsei-vance  of  International  Women's 
Year  pointed  out  that  6  million  children 
need  day-care  services  because  their 
parents  work,  and  yet  only  900,000  of 
these  children  currently  are  served.  The 
influx  of  additional  Federal  dollars,  if 
only  to  help  meet  strict  staffing  ratios,  at 
least  will  enable  the  title  XX  day-care 
programs  to  be  continued  at  the  same 
level  of  operation  instead  of  being  cut 
back  because  adequate  funds  were  not 
available  to  cope  with  the  new  ttaflBng 
guidelines. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to 
insure  that  qtiajity  day  care  is  provided  to 
those  personV-^nd   their  children  who 


qualify  for  title 
it  should  begin 
States   which    mus 
HEW  guidelhies.  w; 


benefits.  Moreover, 

ease  the  strain  on 

comply   with   new 

as  the  veto  would 


spell  additional  costs  to  the  individual 
States,  the  override  of  this  veto  would 
mean  that  the  Individual  States  would 
receive  Federal  dollars  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  HEW  stand- 
ards. In  fact  it  would  cut  the  cost  of 
compliance  in  half.  The  measure  is  with- 
in the  congressional  budget,  as  meastu-cd 
by  both  Budget  Committees. 

Last,  this  measure  will  not  require 
States  to  change  their  own  day-care 
standards.  It  only  mandates  that  where 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  provide  care 
for  young  children  outside  their  homes, 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  some 
responsibility  to  see  that  the^care  re- 
ceived meets  minimum  standards.  The 
sums  provided  will  allow  States  to  help 
keep  the  fees  for  child  care  down,  partic- 
ularly at  those  sites  which  serve  both 
welfare  and  nonwelfare  children. 

I  frankly  believe  that  this  legislation 
offers  a  sage  means  of  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  difficulties  which  arose  when 
the  HEW  title  XX  day-care  standards 
were  developed,  and  will  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  continued  quality  day- 
care services  to  thousands  of  families 
whose  income  capabilities  ai-e  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  availability  of  adequate 
day  care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
voting  to  override  the  veto  of  this 
measure,  demonstrating  once  and  for  all 
that  Congress  has  the  force  of  will  to 
overcome  Presidential  whim  on  a  matter 
as  serious  as  this. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  President's  veto  of 
this  legislation.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
clarify  my  position  at  this  time.  I  am  in 
favor  of  day-care  centers.  The  bUl  before 
us  does  not  provide  for  additional  day- 
cai-e  centers;  it  only  provides  additional 
fimding  for  staffing  of  tlie  existing 
centers. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  or  $100  milUon,  will  be 
distributed  to  the  States  based  on  a  pop- 
ulation formula.  The  State  of  Alaska  has 
anticipated  that  $1.4  milUon  annuaUy  is 
required  to  meet  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing the  regulations.  By  the  calculations 
of  my  staff  our  State's  share  of  the  $100 
million  will  be  approximately  $130,000. 
So  even  on  this  half  year  basis,  the  State 
of  Alaska  will  have  to  come  up  with 
p.fcout  $500,000  and  that  Is  assiuning  that 
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we  are  able  to  obtain  some  of  the  dis- 
cretionary funds  Included  in  the  author- 
ization. Some  States  have  less  need  for 
Federal  staffing  money,  yet  they  too  will 
receive  a  distribution  based  on  popula- 
tion— not  need. 

In  must  also  question  one  other  well- 
intentioned  provision  of  tlie  bill  which  is 
the  incentive  given  to  the  employment  of 
welfaa-e  mothers  in  day-care  centers.  If 
a  woman  is  employed  in  a  center,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  her  pre-school-aged 
children  will  have  to  attend  the  center. 
This  further  reduces  the  spaces  avail- 
able for  children  of  mothers  who  work 
outside  of  the  home.  It  is  conceivable 
that  with  the  required  steiffing  ratios, 
an  unemployed  mother  can  be  put  to 
work  In  a  day-care  center  and  be  paid 
for  caring  only  for  her  children. 

While  I  am  voting  to  sustain  this  veto, 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  an  antl-day-care  vote.  I  feel  t*iat 
this  particular  legislation  will  further 
increase  the  burdens  on  the  existing  day 
care  centers  rather  than  expanding  the 
availability  of  day  care  services  which 
are  greatly  needed  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  coimtry. 

Furthermore.  I  think  that  the  people 
most  directly  concerned  with  day  care 
centers — ^the  parents  of  the  children  in- 
volved— should  have  more  to  say  about 
the  day-care  centers  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
_,-il^resentatlve».voted  301  to  101  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  9803.  I 
think-\^e  can  safely  consider  thsit  vote 
an  overwhelming  one  during  an  election 
year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  from 
Maine — ^Bill  Cohen  and  Dave  Emery — 
voted  to  override. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  Senate  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

The  controversial  segments  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  President,  concern  child  day-care 
staffing  requirements  vmder  title  XX,  and 
the  abUity  of  many  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  meet  those  requirements.  This  bill 
would  suspend  the  requirements  until 
July  1  of  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  ample  additional  funding  to  en- 
able the  States  to  n^eet  the  requirements. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  bill  at  this  time,  since  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken  and 
will  speak  to  this  issue.  However,  I  would 
underscore  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  vote 
on  whether  we  agree  with  the  HEW 
standards.  Whether,  or  not  we  agree  with 
them — and  I  can  well  sympathize  with 
those  Members  who  feel  perhaps  they 
have  gone  a  bit  too  far — the  stringent 
standards  wUl  go  into  effect.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  Congress  to  be  able 
to  schedule  another  bill  solely  to  post- 
pone the  effect  of  the  standards — even 
if  we  were  inclined  to  do  so.  What  this 
bill  does  is  provide  a  httle  breathing 
space  for  the  day-care  programs — and 
more  importantly,  provide  them  ade- 
quate funding  to  permit  compliance  with 
tlie  standards,  and  therefore  avoid  the 
loss  of  child  care  programs  considered 
vital  to  provide  people  with^jobs.  rather 
than  welfare. 


I  do  wajoit  to  caU  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  another  aspect  of  this  legl8latl<Hi, 
involving  title  XX  jTondlng  for  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  treatment  programs. 
Specifically,  the  second  part  of  this  bill 
permits  retention  in  the  law  of  three 
amendments  I  offered  which  were  flwt 
accepted  by  tiie  Senate  last  autumn. 
These  amendments,  taken  together, 
greatly  eased  the  problems  associated 
with  such  funding  for  States  which  have 
selected  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  as 
services  to  be  provided  under  this  law. 

My  home  State  of  Maine,  for  example, 
set  aside  over  $1  million  cue  of  its  total 
$12  million  title  XX  Inoney  for  alco- 
holism services.  Howev^.  it  was  discov- 
ered chat  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
effective  use  of  that  money  without  some 
chan«:es  in  the  law  or  regulations.  In 
particular,  the  resections  on  use  of  title 
XX  funds  for  medical  and  room  and 
board  purposes  were  being  construed  too 
narrowly  to  permit  funding  of  any  alco- 
holism services.  In  addition,  statutory 
requirements  of  confidentiality  of  pa- 
tient and  cUent  records  were  in  danger 
of  being  violated  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

My  amendments  sought  to  resolve 
these  problems,  without  in  any  way  ef- 
fecting the  imderlying  bases  for  the  reg- 
ulations — which  are  largely  directed 
toward  the  perfectly  soimd  theory  that 
title  XX  was  not  meant  to  be  a  medical 
program.  Essentially,  they  exempt  a  very 
short-term  detoxification  period  from 
the  requirements,  if  the  client  goes  <m  to 
further  treatment.  And  the  tmiendments 
also  mandate  that  the  entire  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse  treatment  process  be 
considered,  rather  than  any  individual 
service  component,  in  applying  the  medi- 
cal and  room  and  board  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  are 
no  longer  controversial  to  any  of  the 
parties  involved.  The  administration 
originally  opposed  them,  but  the  last 
time  around  supported  |he  amendments, 
as  in  keeping  with  their  philosophy  of 
easing  title  XX  restrictions  on  the  States. 

However,  these  simendments  will  30 
down  the  drain  right  alongside  the  con- 
troversial ones,  if  the  Senate  does  not 
vote  to  override  this  afternoon.  And 
many  States,  which  have  set  aside  title 
XX  funds  for  these  services,  wUl  be  hurt 
in  the  process.  As  it  turns  out,  most  of 
these  are  the  smaller  States,  which  have 
fewer  independent  resources  for  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  treatment.  New 
York,  California,  and  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, set  aside  Uttle  or  no  title  XX 
money  for  these  purposes.  But  Maine, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Iowa,  West 
Virginia,  and  others  set  aside  relatively 
sizeable  amounts. 

On  December  17, 1  held  hearings  before 
my  Subconmiittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  into  the  effects  of  these 
amendments.  Testimony  was  presented 
that  42  out  of  45  States  siureyed  felt 
these  amendments  were  required,  even 
though  only  33  of  those  States  set  aside 
title  XX  money  for  alcoholism  or  drug 
abuse.  In  a  separate  survey  by  drug  abuse 
experts,  20  out  of  20  States  demanded 
that  the  amendments  be  retained. 


I  have  adced  that  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  these  bearings  be  avaOaJde  for 
you  at  this  time,  and  you  should  have 
copies  on  your  desks.  I  ask  that  you  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  letters  from 
34  top  aloohal  and  drug  abuse  offlcials  in 
25  difTerait  States  who  wrote  support- 
ing these  aunendments. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  to  override 
the  Preeidont's  veto  of  this  biU. 

SENATK   OVKBUDE   OT  CBZLD  CAME   TKTO 
IS  BSSDiTIAI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join  with  the 
House  in  decisively  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  HH.  9803. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
assist  the  Stetes  in  meeting  Federal 
standards  for  child-care  centors  wiiich 
provide  services  to  chfldrm  sored  by 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  so- 
cial services. 

In  order  to  ease  the  burden  of  com- 
pliance with  Federal  standards  of  care 
v^ch  must  l^  provided  in  cotain  cbdld- 
care  centers,  this  bill  woidd  poe^wne 
untU  July  1. 1976.  the  deadlkie  tor  com- 
pliance with  Federal  rogulatlans  wbidi 
became  effective  <m  February  1.  Principal 
sonong  these  regulations  is  a  requirement 
that  these  centoB  have  a  apedfled  num- 
ber of  staff  manbers  for  Uxb  number  of 
children  served. 

Congress  has  acted  to  ease  the  burden 
on  State  governments  in  meeting  these 
standards  by  Increasing,  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $250  million,  the  $2.5  bUlioii  odl- 
ing  on  social  services.  KM.  9803  provides 
that  $125  million  will  be  made  available 
through  October  1,  1976.  These  funds 
will  be  distributed  on  an  80-20  matching 
formula,  on  the  basis  of  State  pcq^ulation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Itfinnesotat,  the 
increased  cost  of  compliance  with  these 
regulations  would  be  scHue  $11  million, 
with  a  total  of  some  3.340  «ctra  staff 
needed  for  both  title  XX  and  non-title 
XX  children.  Approximately  20  percent 
of  these  additional  staff  mend)ers  could 
come  from  welfare  rolls  in  Minnesota. 
Under  the  current  formula,  Minnesota 
receives  $46,325,000  in  social  services 
funds.  Its  aUocatlon  under  HJl.  9803  for 
the  period  from  April  1  to  October  1, 
1976,  would  be  some  $2,316,000. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bUl  have  the 
effect  of  further  relaxing  Federal  stand- 
ards. These  standards,  for  example,  may 
be  waived  by  the  States  for  centos  in 
which  fewer  than  five  children  or  20  per- 
cent are  children  whose  care  is  provided 
with  Federal  funds.  Moreover,  mothers 
who  manage  home  day-care  faculties 
will  be  allowed  to  disregard  their  own 
school-age  children  in  the  determination 
of  child-staff  ratios. 

Finally,  the  bill  seeks  to  provide  in- 
centives for  gi\ing  jobs  to  those  who  cur- 
rently are  receiving  pubUc  assistance  by 
sdlowlng  States  to  reimburse  100  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5,000  in  salary  for  these 
employees.  Up  to  $4,000  may  be  reim- 
bursed in  profitmaking  centers,  with  the 
additlonsd  $1,000  subject  to  an  existing 
tax  credit,  which  currmtly  is  scheduled 
to  expire  on  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  over  this  biU.  Some 
of  our  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
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dent,  have  criticized  the  Imposition  of 
any  FMeral  standan  s  In  the  area  of 
chUd  care.  Iliey  belle  re  that  the  States 
must  be  totally  re^Mosible  for  setting 
child  care  standards.  In  many  States, 
staffing  ratios  and  o4her  standards  do 
exist.  But  In  others,  tl  lere  are  no  stand- 
ards, or  where  they  do  exist,  they  are  not 
always  consistent  with  the  Federal  inter- 
agency day  care  re<iuir  sments — ^FIDCR — 
which  technically  ha  ire  been  In  effect 
since  1968,  although  f  ill  compliance  has 
not  been  achieved. 

These  standards,  &  r.  President,  will 
apply  only  to  child-cai  e  centers  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  t  le  children  served 
receiv^  support  under  social  services.  If 
you  brush  away  all  th<  political  rhetoric, 
what  it  boils  down  to  is  accountability. 
Where  Federal  funds  are  Involved,  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  h  as  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  certali  i  minimum  stand- 
ards are  enforced,  to  Insure  that  these 
children  receive  the  lind  of  care  they 
deserve.  The  money  loade  available  in 
this  bill  is  simidy  to  ei  se  the  burden  the 
States  will  face  in  meeting  these  mini- 
mum standards. 

TlMse  facts  have  bee  a  realized  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  House,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  t  le  Senate  will  fol- 
low suit  by  overriding  he  President's  ill- 
advised,  ill-conceived  \  eto  of  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Free  dent,  after  mtwh 
hard  study,  I  have  dscided  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  HH.  9803. 

TUs  bin  has  been  advertised  as  essen- 
tial to  the  provision  of  ideqiiate  day-carft, 
services  for  children  of  working  parents 
across  the  country.  It  lias  been  said  that 
thousands  of  day -caret  centen  will  have 
to  close  for  lack  of  funds  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass.  This  is  simpjy  not  the  case. 

It  Is  true  that  we  nave  painted  our- 
selves into  something  of  a  comer  by  pre- 
maturely enacting  Federal  day-care  cen- 
ter stafBng  requirements.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tiat  the  Congress, 
recognizing  the  inade(;uacy  of  informa- 
tion in  this  area,  has  commissioned  the 
Department  of  HEW  \a  •  conduct  a  major 
study  of  our  day-care  needs.  "The  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  simply  to  extend 
the  recently  ended  m<iratorium  on  Im- 
position of  these  stand  irds  until  further 
Information  is  avail  ible.  HH.  9803, 
which  would  make  etiergency  funding 
available  to  help  those  Jtates  which  have 
not  yet  complied  with  t  fie  Federal  stand- 
ards, would  be  the  secc  ad  of  two  wrongs 
which  do  not  make  a  right. 

The  day-care  standards  area  is  clearly 
a  case  In  which  the  Stdtes,  knowing  bet- 
ter than  Washington  tthe  needs  of  their 
people,  the  availabilitylof  personnel,  and 
the  quality  of  private,  State,  or  local  day- 
care centers,  are  in  a  superior  position  to 
determine  programs  qnd  assess  stand 
ards. 


The  President  has 
grant  approach  to  tltl ; 
ice  programs.  This 
$2.5  billion,  would 
cent  Increase  in  Federal 
social  service  programs 
could  go  to  day  care.  It 
States  will  continue 
tional  matching  funds 
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I  said  that  It  Is  luqied  that  the  States 
win  provide  such  funds,  because  the 
block  grant  proposal  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  eliminates  the  requirement 
for  State  matching  funds.  In  addition, 
the  proposal  eliminates  most  restrictions 
and  requirements  on  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  does  add  emphasis  that 
the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  services  to 
low-income  citizens,  with  inc<Hne  below 
the  poverty  guidelines,  but  It  aUows  the 
States  to  choose  which  programs  are  best 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  their  areas. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  block  grant 
approach  does  not  have  its  diflBculties.  I 
am  concerned  that  some  States  might 
choose  to  cut  back  sharply  on  their  own 
contributions  to  title  XX  programs, 
either  across  the  board,  or  by  shifting 
funds  rapidly  out  of  one  service  and  Into 
another.  I  would  look  favorably  on  some 
sort  of  maintenance-of-effort  require- 
ment, and  restrictions  which  would  re- 
quire that  shifts  in  emphasis  be  done 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  result  in  the  sud- 
den curtailment  of  any  class  of  services. 

There  are  many  States,  Including 
Ohio,  which  would  benefit  from  the  re- 
moval  of  the  matching  requirement  for 
title  XX  services.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially true  if  there  existed  a  mainte- 
nance-of-efTort  provision  in  the  block 
grant  program.  For  example,  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  is  entitled,  under  the  pop- 
ulation formula,  to  nearly  140  percent  of 
the  Federal  title  XX  money  it  now  re- 
ceives. The  money  is  not  forthcoming 
because  the  State  has  not  put  up  the  re- 
quired matching  funds.  This  has  been 
the  free  choice  of  the  State  legislature 
and  the  people  of  Ohio  against  raising 
State  taxes.  Nonetheless,  it  means  giv- 
ing up  certain  Federal  funds.  If  the  State 
were  to  continue  its  current  spending  for 
title  XX  programs,  and  if  the  adminis- 
tration's block  grant  proposals  are 
adopted,  the  State's  title  XX  services 
would  receive  an  increase  of  roughly  33 
percent  in  funding.  Even  if  State  effort 
were  not  maintained,  this  woxild  mean 
an  increase  of  nearly  9  percent  for  these 
services. 

Increases  of  this  magnitude  would  per- 
mit the  State  to  maintain  services  of  all 
types  while  stiU  being  able  to  shift  em- 
phasis to  programs  which  are  most  ur- 
gently needed  in  particular  localities. 

Because  the  President's  block  grant 
proposal  is  a  far  better  solution  to  the 
problem  of  title  XX  services,  including 
day  care,  and  because  HJR.  9803  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  block 
grant  program,  by  increasing  mandated 
expenditures  while  reducing  local  flexi- 
bility, I  have  decided  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  this  measure.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  be  taking  action  which 
might  Jeopardize  a  block  grint  proposal 
which,  with  a  few  modifications,  will  be 
a  major  improvement  over  current  poli- 
cies. 

Another  serious  problem  with  H.R. 
9803  are  the  serious  inequities  across 
States  in  the  distribution  of  fimds. 

According  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, many  States,  including  Ohio, 
have  already  met  the  Federal  standards. 
Thus,  if  we  read  the  biU's  fine  print,  we 


learn  that  Federal  money  coidd  replace, 
rather  than  Increase,  the  money  given  to 
day-care  centers  by  the  States.  Further- 
more, these  States  are  Indigible  for  the 
special  categorical  grants  the  bUI  pro- 
vides for  States  which  are  not  even  close 
to  meeting  Federal  standards.  States  al- 
ready in  compliance  will  send  a  great 
deal  of  tax  money  to  Washington  to  pay 
for  this  bin,  and  get  back  very  little 
indeed. 

In  short,  we  need  an  extension  of  the 
moratorium  on  imposition  of  these  FM- 
eral standards,  and  we  need  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  block  grant  alternatives, 
especially  if  such  an  alternative  contains 
a  maintenance-of-effort  provision,  and 
a  clause  to  make  siu-e  that  any  shifts  in 
emphasis  are  gradual  rather  than 
sudden. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  day  care  biU  was  before  us  in  Jan- 
uary I  voted  against  the  amendments 
which  were  designed  to  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  standards  projiosed 
by  the  Department  of  Healtti,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  I  voted  against  the  biU 
on  final  passage  for  two  specific  reasons. 

First,  at  that  time  there  was  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  or  not  the  additional 
fimds  were  in  the  congressional  budget 

A  memorandum  to  Congressman 
Brock  Asaks,  the  chalnnan  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  printed  in  the  Cow- 
GRESsiONAi.  Record  for  January  29,  1976, 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  stated 
that — 

The  House  Budget  Committee  staff  can  find 
no  Indication  that  the  new  day  oare  benefits 
were  ever  ^eclflcally  contemplated  In  the 
FT  1978  budget  resolution. 

As  it  has  been  my  policy  to  vote  against 
most  proposals  which  are  outside  the 
budget  or  which  exceed  the  budget  In  any 
significant  way,  I  felt  I  should  vote 
against  final  passage  of  the  blU  evm 
though  my  votes  on  the  amendments 
were  essentially  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  unranployment  had  been  run- 
ning at  8.5  percent  for  the  fomih  quarter 
of  1975 — ^whlch  were  the  latest  flgives 
then  available— which  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  most  welfare  mothers  whose 
children  were  cared  for  by  day  care  cen- 
ters would  not  themselves  be  able  to  find 
employment  due  to  the  generally  high 
level  of  unemployment  then  in  effect. 

Since  then  two  things  have  happened. 

First,  the  funds  provided  in  this  blU  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
giiming  in  October  have  been  included 
in  the  congressional  budget  ceiling. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  significant 
drop  in  unemployment,  including  unem- 
ployment among  adult  women  who  are 
heads  of  households  and  supporting  rel- 
atives, so  that  the  opportunities  for  those 
whose  children  are  in  day-care  centers  to 
gain  part  or  full-time  employment  Is  very 
much  greater  than  it  was. 

Thus  the  argument  that  some  welfare 
mothers  can  work  in  day-care  centers 
taking  care  of  children  of  other  welfare 
mothers  who  can  then  gain  employment 
Is  much  truer  now  than  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary when  the  latest  imemployment  fig- 
ures indicated  imemployment  at  8.5  per- 
cent for  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year. 
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I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  vo^  to 
override  the  President's  veto  on(  the 
grounds  that  the  reasons  for  my  imtial 
opposition  no  longer  apply  due  to  th^  fact 
that  the  congressional  budget  incHudes 
the  funds  under  its  cedUng  andJheAinan- 
ployment  situation  has  tmpisov^  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Loko)  in  urging  tiie 
Senate  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  9W3,  the  emergency  day  care 
services  bUl. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  long 
believed  in  a  strong  State  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  social  services.  For  near- 
ly 2  years  I  worked  closely  with  a  broad 
coalition  including  the  Governors  and 
other  State  officials  as  a  chief  sponsor  of 
the  new  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  That  biU,  signed  into  law  in  January 
of  last  year,  freed  the  States  from  exces- 
sive HEW  regulations  and  established 
fundamental  State  Contrcd  over  the  flow 
and  direction  of  social  service  fimding, 
within  a  congressionally  imposed  ceiling. 
I  am  pix>ud  of  our  accomplishments  in 
Uiat  bllL 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  liave  been  im- 
pressed with  the  special  responsibility 
we  in  the  Federal  Government  must  bear 
when  we  undertake  to  provide  care  for 
children,  and  especially  young  ciiildien, 
outside  their  homes.  And  tliat  is  why  I 
liave  supported,  and  must  ccmtlnue  to 
support.  Federal  minimum  standards  lor 
federally  finajiced  day  care. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  tlie 
existing  standards,  first  established  in 
1968,  do  not  only  establish  child/staff 
ratios.  They  also  require  da7  care  cen- 
ters receiving  Federal  aid  to  meet  their 
States'  own  safety  and  health  standards. 

And  there  is  presentlj'^  widespread 
failure  to  meet  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards as  well  as  cliild/staff  ratios.  A  1974 
OAO  study  of  607  centers  in  9  States 
fomid  425  failing  to  meet  health  and 
safety  requirements,  and  243  failing  to 
meet  child/staff  ratios.  This  is  an  in- 
excusable record  of  failure — almost  of 
child  neglect — by  all  levels  of  goveni- 
ment. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  can  expect 
little  progress  in  the  near  future  without 
continued  Federal  standards. 

And.  whether  States  and  day  care 
providers  act  voluntarily  or  at  Federal 
urging,  the  plain  fact  Ls  that  meeting 
health  and  safety  standards  and  im- 
proving child /staff  ratios  will  cost 
money — more  than  $200  million  over  the 
next  year,  according  to  State  estimates 
collected  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

In  many  cases  this  is  money  that 
States  simply  do  not  liave,  and  cannot 
obtain  from  local  governments  or  private 
sources.  Unless  additional  funds  are  pro- 
vided, meeting  standards  will  require  re- 
ducing services.  And  reducing  services 
will  risk  driving  tens  of  thousands  of 
working  families  back  onto  the  welfare 
rolls,  increasing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
costs. 

I  would  hope  that  no  oi.e  in  tliis  body 
wants  to  be  responsible  fo'  providing 
substandard  care  to  young  children. 

And  certainly  most  of  us  do  not  want 
to  drive  workingr,  taxpaying  AUiericans 


back  onto  the  wdfare  rolls.  This  Is  the 
dilemma  that  HJR.  9803  attempts  to 
solve.  In  a  balanced  and  reasonable  way. 
First,  tlie  bill  fmrther  relaxes  the  ap- 
plication of  day-care  standards — by 
pennltting  States  to  waive  Federal 
child/staff  ratios  in  centers  witii  fewer 
than  5  or  fewer  than  20  percMit  title 
XX-connected  children  and  by  per- 
mitting the  disr^ard  of  a  family  day 
care  mother's  own  school  age  children 
in  the  application  of  child/staff  ratios 
to  family  day-care  homes.  These  changes 
are  estimated  to  cut  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  in  half. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  additional 
funding  for  day  care  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $250  million,  effective  as  of  ttils 
April  1.  These  funds,  which  win  be 
available  as  an  entitlement  on  an  8&- 
20  Federal-State  matching  basis,  will 
help  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  com- 
pliance with  the  standards. 

Third,  where  day-care  employees  are 
hired  from  the  welfare .  rolls  the  bill 
would  permit  States  to  reimburse  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  first  $5,000  of 
salary  cost,  with  no  Federal  match. 
With  respect  to  profitmaking  day-care 
centers,  the  bill  would  limit  such  reim- 
bursement to  $4,000,  with  the  remaining 
$1,000  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the 
existing  incentive  tax  credit,  scheduled 
to  expire  June  30. 

I  believe  this  emphasis  Is  a  hopeful 
one.  promising  both  to  reduce  the  net 
cost  of  this  program  by  reducing  Federal 
and  State  welfare  payments,  and  to  pro- 
vide productive  work  for  many  who  long 
for  this  opportunity.  I  would  note  that 
funds  for  training  are  available  on  an 
80-20  matching  basis  under  this  bill, 
and  on  a  75-25  basis  under  existing  law 
outside  the  title  XX  ceiling. 

Fourth,  the  bill  extends  suspension  of 
the  child/staff  ratios  from  February  1 
until  Juijr  1,  to  permit  necessary  ad- 
justments to  be  made. 

In  order  to  satisfy  objections  raised 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee,  all  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  would  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  tills  year.  Grants  of  $125  mil- 
lion to  States  would  be  available  during 
the  6-month  life  of  this  bill,  and  f urUier 
extension  will  be  in  order  following 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  scheduled  to  take 
place  by  May  15. 

This  compromise  bill  cut  the  cost  of 
ccHnpliance  with  day-care  standards  in 
half.  It  suppUes  fmiding  to  meet  these 
costs.  It  is  within  the  congressional 
budget,  as  measured  by  both  Budget 
Cranmittees. 

And  if  tills  bill  does  not  become  law 
the  existing,  tougher  standards  must  be 
appUed    retroactlvelj',    back    to   Febru- 
ary 1. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law,  there 
will  be  no  waiver.  The  cost  of  compli- 
ance wiU  double. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law,  there 
will  be  no  funds  to  help  States,  local 
governments  and  day  care  providers 
come  into  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  re- 
quii'e  States  to  change  their  own  day 
care  standards.  It  says  only  that  where 
Federal  funds  are  used  to  provide  care 
ior  children  outside  their  homes,  then 
Lhe  Federal  Government  has  some  re- 


sponslblltty  to  see  that  the  care  Hiey 
receive  meets  mmtmam  standaidB. 

And  Hit.  9803  calls  for  only  a  modest 
investment  In  decent  care  for  dilldren 
whose  famlUes  are  stmggtlng  toward 
economic  sdf-wilHclenny.  It  Is  the  kind 
of  Investment  that  Americans  should  be 
glad  to  make. 

This  bill  has  received  broad  support 
from  Governors  and  other  State  officials 
in  a  majority  of  States,  and  from  orga- 
nizations ranging  from  the  American - 
Public  Welfare  Association  to  the  AFL- 
CIO.  The  House  of  Rei»esentatives  over- 
rode the  veto  by  a  vote  of  300  to  101.  I 
would  urge  the  Senate  to  join  in  enact- 
ing H.R.  9803  into  law. 

Mr.  BUCEIiET.  Mr.  President  I  wiU 
be  voting  to  sustain  the  President's  veto, 
but,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  take 
exception  with  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave 
for  his  veto. 

The  President  took  exception  with  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  stipulates  rigor- 
ous standards  for  the  staffing  of  dilld 
care  centers.  It  happens  that  I  was  the 
coauthor,  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALZ)  of  the  amendment 
establishing  the  standards  about  which 
the  President  complains.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  very  ample  evidence  that  sig- 
nificant damage  can  be  done  to  infants 
who  are  in  effect  warehoused  In  insttto- 
tions  supervised  by  an  Inadequate  staff 
that  cannot  develop  the  continuing  Iden- 
tity with  a  single  adult  that  is  essential 
to  the  healthy  development  of  very  young 
children. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  these  high 
standards  in  a  bUl  that  I  nevertheless 
voted  against  is  that  if  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  utilized  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  network  of  child  <»re 
centers,  then  the  Federal  Government 
has^a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  those  centers 
are  operated  in  a  manner  that  wiU  not, 
on  the  best  of  evidence,  do  more  haim 
than  good. 

My  central  problem  with  the  legisla- 
tion involves  other  considerations.  First 
of  all,  it  represents  still  another  intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  into  an 
area  in  which  the  States  and  locaUties 
are  totally  competent  to  make  their  own 
decisions  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
their  own  citizrais. 

Second,  Federal  sponsorship  of  the 
programs  in  question  mevitably  carries 
with  it  an  implicit  endorsement  of  cer- 
tain institutionalized  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  veiy  young  children  that  will 
tend  to  undercut  the  more  pei-sonal  ar- 
rangements that  the  vast  majority  of 
working  mothers  make,  arrangements 
which,  l)ecause  they  involve  a  constant 
relationship  between  a  given  adult  and 
the  child  in  question,  provides  the 
healthiest  environment  for  the  very 
young. 

Third,  the  insertion  of  "specialists" 
and  administrators  l^etween  mother  tuid 
child  tends  to  encourage  the  dangerous 
myth  that  parents  somehow  are  not  com- 
petent to  look  after  their  own  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  institution  of 
the  family  is  already  under  sufficient 
stress  in  our  country  without  adding  one 
more  area  for  bureaucratic  intervention. 
I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto. 

Mr.  Prepident.  at  this  point,  I  £isk  un- 
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claim  the  bill's  supporters.  No  child  would  be 
subjected  to  experimentation  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parent,  who  can  exempt 
the  child  if  he  or  she  chooses.  But  how  much 
easier  it  would  have  been  to  provide  for  no 
experiments  without  prior  consent.  And 
that's  not  all.  The  wording  of  the  bill  is  am- 
biguous as  to  who  in  fact  is  considered  to 
be  the  parent.  According  to  the  statute,  a 
paient  Is  "any  person  who  has  primary  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  any  child":  a  defini- 
tion that  could  seem  to  include  the  day-care- 
center  woman  and  possibly  even  exclude  the 
"real" — non-statutory — parent. 

CFSA  is  suspect  for  other  reasons  too.  It 
has  provisions  that  would  prevent  private, 
"for-profit"  centers  from  participating  fully 
in  the  programs:  i.e.,  eligibility  would  be 
ba.sed  not  on  performance,  but  on  politics. 
AddKloually,  some  are  suggesting  that  pro- 
vlsloiis  should  be  included  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring that.  In  staffing  the  centers,  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  mothers  on  welfare.  That 
too  suggests  that  proponents  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  the  care  given  the 
children  than  with  a  jobs-creation  bill. 

Often  those  who  favor  this  kind  of  day- 
care/chlld-development  legislation  have  a 
mechanistic  view  of  society  in  which  effi- 
.ciency  and  convenience  supersede  traditional 
social  values.  Many  favor  women's  libera- 
tion and  abortion.  Pregnancies  that  interfere 
with  careers — or  with  pleasure — have  to  be 
"terminated. "  Children  who  Interfere  with 
career  development  or  job  holding  belong  in 
day-care  centers.  That's  part  of  the  current 
social  revolution.  But  despite  fancy  titles  and 
rhetoric  that  always  promises  benefits  for 
children,  modern  day  care  seems  designed 
mainly  to  liberate  women  from  their  family 
responsibilities. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  reasons  for  working 
may  be  the  very  incentive  that  subsidized 
baby-sitting  offers.  For  most  people,  the  ex- 
penses of  a  job — clothing,  transportation, 
taxes,  nurses,  whatever — are  costs  to  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  real  value  of  a 
salary.  But  if  the  baby-sitting  Is  free,  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  job  are  correspondingly 
higher. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  is  a 
concept  that  would  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment right  into  the  middle  of  child  rearing, 
with  rules  and  regulations  and  approved 
methods  for  this  and  that.  It  wovUd  push 
bureaucratic  entanglements  down  to  the  six- 
year-old  level  and  younger — which,  on  second 
thought,  may  be  exactly  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
a  proponent  of  quaUty  enrichment  day 
care  governed  by  reasonable  standards.  It 
is  only  through  adequate  standards  and 
licensing  that  children  in  federally  as- 
sisted day  care  programs  can  be  assured 
adequate  care  and  protection.  The  Fed- 
eral interagency  day  care  requirements 
have  been  basically  in  effect  since  1968, 
and  through  the  years  they  have  received 
much  public  review,  comment,  and  re- 
finement. States,  however,  have  been 
continually  lax  in  enforcing  the  stand- 
ards. Federal  standards,  even  if  we  are  to 
go  the  i-oute  of  block  grants  as  proposed 
by  the  administration,  are  necessary. 
Where  Federal  moneys  are  concerned, 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  abrogate 
its  responsibility  to  accomit  for  their  use. 

H.R.  9803,  notwithstanding,  existing 
law  mandates  States'  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Interagency  E>ay  Care  Stand- 
ards to  qualify  for  Federal  day  care  fund- 
ing. Day  care  centers  in  most  States  are 
not  up  to  standard,  and  most  States  need 
the  funding  provided  by  H.R.  9803  to 
come  into  compliance.  The  defeat  of  H.R. 
9803,  therefore,  would  result  in  virtually 


every  State  losing  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  funding  for  day  care  services. 

Illinois  currently  receives  $30  million 
in  Federal  fimds  for  day  care  services. 
These  services  reach  some  40,000  chil- 
dren. Most  of  Illinois  day  care  programs 
do  not  comply  with  the  new  Federal 
standards  requiring  stricter  staffing 
ratios.  If  these  standards  are  enforced, 
programs  affecting  an  estimated  35,000 
children  could  not  continue.  IlMnois, 
which  supports  the  standards,  needs  the 
$13  million  that  H.R.  9803  would  provide 
to  meet  the  standards.  The  money  would 
be  used  to  improve  medical,  nutritional, 
program,  and  safety  standards  in  IlUnois 
day  care  programs  and,  also,  to  liire  wel- 
fare recipients — thus  taking  them  off  the 
welfare  roll — as  additional  staff  for 
tliose  programs. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  full  amount 
provided  in  this  bill  has  been  included 
in  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 

For  tliese  reasons  I  am  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  HM.  9803. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
liMe  previously  made  known  my  reser- 
valHons  concerning  this  legislation,  I 
would  just  like  to  briefly  explain  again 
my  position  in  support  of  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  9803. 

In  the  minority  views  of  the  Finance 
Committee  report  on  this  bill,  we  ex- 
pressed our  uniform  concurrence  with 
the  objectives  which  it  was  designed  to 
accomplish.  We  did  take  exception,  how- 
ever, to  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
address  the  goal  of  quality  day  care 
services  for  every  child  of  working 
parents. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  by  many 
to  characterize  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure as  a  vote  againstethe  very  concept  of 
day  care  centers,  my  views  have  not 
changed  on  the  matter  of  preempting 
State  responsibility  and  authority 
through  imposition  of  mandatory  Fed- 
eral staffing  standards.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve, that  is,  that  we  are  making  a  big 
mistake  by  asserting  Federal  conti-ol  over 
an  area  of  ti'aditional  local  jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  fea- 
tures of  this  measure  which  I  would  like 
to  see  enacted — and  am  confident  it 
would  be  if  considered  independently.  I 
refer  in  particular  to  the  amendment 
governing  funding  of  medical  services 
provided  to  addicts  and  alcoholics  under 
State  social  services  programs,  as  well  as 
the  general  limited  financial  support  for 
upgrading  of  day  care  supervision  itself. 

Such  provisions  make  it  very  difficult 
to  oppose  H.R.  9803  and  I  regret  that,  on 
balance,  my  fundamental  objection  to 
Federal  intervention  with  regard  to  the 
staffing  ratios  compels  me  to  do  so.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
should  the  motion  before  us  fail  this 
afternoon,  I  have  every  expectation  we 
can  give  expeditious  consideration  to  an 
acceptable  alternative  which  will  meet 
most  of  the  administration's  concerns 
and  satisfy  the  desires  of  those  advocat- 
ing an  override. 

As  is  typical  of  many  lobbying  efforts, 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  some- 
what "oversold"  by  its  proponents  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  would  go  beyond 
staffing  requirements  alone  and  somehow 
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affect  health  and  safety  conditions  of  day 
care  operations.  While  I  can  certainly 
appreciate  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
have  inspired  it,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
rather  inaccurate  representation  of  what 
this  bill  seeks  to  accomplish. 

The  real  thrust  of  H.R.  9803  is  nothing 
more  than  to  require  every  State  to  come 
into  compliance  with  a  magic  set  of  Fed- 
eral day  care  staffing  standards  as  of 
July  1,  1976.  The  propriety  of  that  man- 
date Is  thus  the  paramount  Issue  to  be 
decided  by  our  coming  vote — and  \^ith 
the  House  having  twice  hidicated  its 
preference  for  a  suspension,  there  is  no 
question  we  can  and  should  allow  HEW 
to  complete  Its  study  of  the  matter  before 
approving  final  implementation. 

Those  who  favor  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form  should  be  willing  to  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  that  we  have  been 
deliberating  this  problem  since  last  Sep- 
tember— and  that  a  failure  to  resolve  it 
now  would  simply  mean  a  brief  delay 
until  a  suitable  substitute  can  be  drafted. 
I  hope  Senators  who  are  concerned  over 
the  "State  responsibility"  aspect  of  this 
legislation — but  do  not  want  to  be 
portrayed  as  an  opponent  of  quality  day 
care — will  give  that  observation  their 
attention  before  casting  a  vote  on  the 
pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  not  withstanding?  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  required.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BPARKBkfAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  "nay."  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFP)  If  present  and  voting  they  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  ^thdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ditrkin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  60. 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(RollCRll  Vot<  No.  165  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Dole 

Domenicl 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Garn 

Gold  water 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Abourezk 

Hnrt,  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Beutseii 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Biden 

Holllngs 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Huddlestoii 

Pnstore 

Bumpers 

Humphiey 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Iiiouye 

Pell 

B.\  j-d,  Bobert  C 

.  Jackson 

Percy 

Cannoti 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Church 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Long 

Soott,  Hugh 

Craiisto:-- 

Magnv.soii 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

EiiRleton 

Mathias 

Stone 

Ford 

JloOee 

Symington 

Gleuii 

MrOovern 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Hart.  Gary 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 34 

Williams 

.<Uieu 

BelUnon 

Byrd, 

Raker 

Brock 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

ij..r::ett 

Buckler 

Ciu-lls 

Helms 

HriiBka 

Lazalt 

McClellan 

McClure 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Roth 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennia 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


AMEKDKEKT    KG.    1S32 


AS 


PRESENT  AND  QIVTNO  A  LIVE  PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Sparkman.  agaUist. 

NOT  VOTING— 5 
ChUes  Hartke  Rlbicoff 

Durkin  Javits 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  60  and  the  nays  are 
34.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  In  the  af- 
firmative, the  bill,  on  reconsideration, 
fails  of  passage. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

Mr.  BROOKE  addressed  the  (Thair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  suspend  while  we  restore 
order  in  the  Chamber?  Will  Senators 
please  take  their  seats? 

Does  the  majority  leader  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  vacate  the  previous  or- 
der in  order  to  seek  recognition  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
to  lay  it  aside  temporarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  please  withhold  for 
a  moment  while  the  Chair  attempts  to 
obtain  order  in  the  Senate?  Will  the 
Senate  please  be  in  order? 

Tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  honored  to  have  four  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  United  Kingdom:  Lord  Montagu, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  Earl  Dunmore. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes  so  my  col- 
leagues may  be  able  to  meet  these  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  British  Bi- 
centennial Heritage  Mission. 

[Applause.] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:21  p.ra.,  recessed  until  2.26  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Baker). 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.Res.  406' 
relating  to  the  importance  of  sound  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 406  with  5  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
pending  Allen  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  lietween  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjm- 
PHRET) ,  and  the  vote  thereon  to  follow, 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  propoeed  by  Mr.  Aixen: 

On  page  6.  between  Unes  19  and  20,  add 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  2.  The  principle  that  any  future 
treaty  or  agreement  between  the  United 
Stktea  and  the  Soviet  Union  ahall  not  limit 
the  United  States  to  levclB  of  Intercontinen- 
tal strategic  forces  Inferkx'  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Union.". 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Domekici,  Bucklet,  and  Han- 
sen be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ments of  Senator  Allen,  Nos.  1632  and 
1633. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  vote  is  going  to  be  very  close, 
that  the  votes  on  the  two  Allen  amend- 
ments and  on  passage  ol  the  resolution, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  take  up 
only  10  minutes  apiece. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  an- 
nounces a  number  of  princiides  which  It 
supports  and  it  csJls  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations and  to  reach  agreement  plac- 
ing limitations  on  the  arms  race. 

It  does  not  give  any  criterion  as  to 
what  those  agreements  shall  provide. 

This  amendment  adds,  as  a  principle 
which  the  resolution  supports,  and  I 
read  from  the  amendment,  tlie  principle 
that  any  future  treaty  or  agi-eement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  not  limit  the  United  States 
to  levels  of  intercontinental  strate^c 
forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for 
the  So'V'iet  Union. 

In  other  words,  this  would  say  that  the 
UJ5.  Senate  supports  the  concept  of 
parity  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  and  that  any  future 
agreement  shall  not  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  be  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  area. 

This  is  a  concrete  statement  of  a 
principle  tliat  subsequent  agreements 
with  tlie  Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  must  contain,  and  the 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
managers  of  tlie  resolution. 

I  think  tiiat  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  definite  language  as  to  wliat  these 
agreements  shall  contain  or  shall  not 
contain. 

It  puts  some  meat  hito  the  resolution. 
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As  it  is,  it  is  just  a  conglomeration  of 
words  without  spelliig  out  anything 
definite.  This  puts  some  real  meaning 
into  the  resolution,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amenc  ment. 
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OFFICER.     Who 
klr.    President,    I 


Rication    of    this 
we  would  be  un- 
that  permitted 
Terent  weapons. 


The    PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.    CRANSTON.  _ 

would  like  to  support  ftie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  want  to 
point  out  that,  in  a  dolloquy  yesterday 
between  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Alibama,  when  the 
amendment  was  offeijed,  it  was  made 
plain  that  the  Imt 
amendment  is  not  thaj 
willing  to  sign  a  treaj 

different  numbers  for ^ 

It  simply  comes  out  f  rmly  against  our 
signing  a  treaty  that  ipould  leave  us  in 
an  overall  position  inf«  rior  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rather  obviously,  no  Senator 
would  approve  of  our  i'     ' 

which  left  us  inferior  iii „„.. 

We  might  be  Inferior  In  one  particular 
tjTJe  of  missile;  we  mlj  ht  be  superior  in 
some  matching  numbed  of  bombers,  for 
example.  The  overall  Situation  is  what 
would  be  taken  into  ac;oimt,  the  overall 
comparisons  of  the  Soviet  strength  and 
the  American  strength. 

At  the  same  time, 
firmly  against  signing  a  1 
place  us  in  an  inferloi 
the  amendment  does 
choice,  not  in  terms  of  . 
our  choice  in  terms  of 
terest,  of  not  seeking  to  i 
Union  in  every  respect 
spend  more  than  is  n(  cessaiy  for  their 
defense.  We  do  not  ha/e  to  spend  more 
than  is  necessary  or  in  rest  in  more  than 
is  sufficient  for  our  defense;  I  emphasize 
the  word  "sufQcient." 


Fes. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  insert  at  this 
a  letter  from  the  _., 
to  Senator  Sparkman, 
the  Foreign  Relations 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows : 

DEPARTMEfrr 

Washington 
Hon.  John  Spaskman, 
*  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 
has   asked   me   to   reply 
^  .March  25  requesting  c< 
Branch  comments  on  S.  - 
"the  Importance  of  sound 
Soviet  Union,"  which  was 
ator  Cranston  on  March  1 
our  comments  to  the 
voted  out  of  Committee 

we   consider   the 
and  useful,  and  consisten  ; 
our  foreign  policy.  We  b 
strikes  a  proper  balance 
slty  of  maiutaiuing  a  n_ 
tinited  America  and  the 
lean  aini  of  lessening 
and  reducing  the  danger 
resolution  is  realistic  In 
edgnient   of    the   slgnifi 
tirests  between  the  United 
Eoviet  Union;   at  the 
and  very  appropriately 
is  In  the  U.S.  national 
moderate   these   conflicts 
exercise  of  restraint. 

The  Office  of 


ir 


Of  course,  while 
treaty  that  would 

overaU  position, 
not  exclude  the 
a  treaty  but  just 

the  national  in- 
match  the  Soviet 
if  they  choose  to 


imanimous  con- 
point  in  the  Record 
Department  of  State 
the  chairman  of 
Committee, 
objection,  the  letter 
printjBd  in  the  Record, 

OP  State, 
DC.  May  3. 1976. 


^cretary   Kissinger 

to   your   letter   of 

coordinated  Executive 

.  406,  concerning 

relations  with  the 

submitted  by  Sen- 

.  We  have  directed 

re^Iutlon  as  it  was 

April  13. 


vises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Harxke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dtjrkin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  166  Leg.] 
YEAS — 91 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byid, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domen'.cl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Foug 
Ford 
Gam 


CD 


Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hatiield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS— 0 


Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


resoliitlon    constructive 
with  the  goals  of 
the  resolution 
1  letween  the  neces- 
niijltarily  strong  and 
traditional  Amer- 
int^rnational  tensions 
nuclear  war.  The 
te^ms  of  Its  acknowl- 
t   conflicting   in- 
states and  the 
time  it  stresses, 
our  view,  that  it 
interest  to  seek   to 
and   promote   the 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


bel  leve 


lean 


san  e 


Cannon 

Chiles 

Durkin 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Javits 


Long 

Packwood 

Ribicoff 


Manageme  at  and  Budget  ad- 


So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1632) 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMiNT  NO.  1633 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  ,  on  which  there  shall 
be  5  minutes  debate,  equally  divided  and 
conti-olled  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 


nesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  to  be  fbMowed 
by  a  vote  thereon. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen  i 
for  himself  and  others  proposes  amendment 
No.  1633. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  at  the  end  of  Une  25,  add  the 
following  as  a  new  section: 

Sec.  .  A  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  the  Immediate  withdrawal  by  Cuba  of 
all  of  her  armed  forces  from  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  wish  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  amendment?  We 
debated  it  yesterday.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  waive  my 
time  in  view  of  the  fact  it  has  been  de- 
bated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  waive  whatever 
time  may  be  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
•  ator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  all  time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  time  is  yielded 
back. 

Ml-.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  do  so, 
but  the  Chair  has  permitted  me  to  yield 
back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  the  time  has  not  yet  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  Chair  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

On  page  5  on  the  very  bottom  line 
the  resolution  says: 

.  .  .  the  United  States  must  remain  un- 
challengeably  strong  militarUy  .  .  . 

Will  the  Senator  tell  me  what  that 
means?  Does  that  mean  the  United 
States  militarily  would  be  No.  1,  or  sec- 
ond to  none,  or  exactly  how  would  he 
describe  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  as  to  the 
■ather  unique  word  "unchallengeabiy 
trong — I  do  not  have  the  provision 
.here.  Just  a  minute.  We  debated  this 
yesterday. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  says— 

.  .  .  the  United  States  must  remain  un- 
challengably  strong  militarily  .  .  . 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.   It   simply   means" 
what  the  Senator  and  I  would  say  as 
boys  that  no  one  on  the  block  can  whip 
us. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  are  No.  1 ;  is  that 
what  it  means? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  means  we  are  the 
toughest  of  the  lot.  That  is  it.  I  hope  it 
is  No.  1.  That  is  the  only  way  that 
I  know  to  be  "unchallengeabiy  strong." 

I  never  had  the  chance  to  be  No.  1, 
but  I  like  the  language. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor does,  I  wish  to  say  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  at  some  point  In  his 
life,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future,  ought, 
by  God,  to  be  No.  1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  wis- 
dom and  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cliair  feels  it  should  not  except. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  batk.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  absent  on  ofla- 
cial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  167  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


vening  amendment,  motion,  or  debate, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
Senate  Resolution  406,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  time  for  debate  now  under  the  un- 
derstanding?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "niat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  we  proceed  at 
once.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  res- 
olution. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Coniaectlcut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  85. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 


S.  ites.  406 


Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Moss 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  168  Leg.l 

Allen 
Baker 

Gravel 
Griffln 

Muskie 
Nelson 

YKAS— 85 

Bartlett 

Hansen- 

Nunn 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary 

Pastore 

Baker 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Moss 

Bellmon 

HaskeU 

Pell 

BeaU 

Hart,  Gary 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Brock 

Helms 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Roth 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Scott, 

Bximpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

WUllam  L. 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Stafford 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Bjrrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Case 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

Long 

Stone 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Taft 

Cr&nston 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dole 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Culve^ 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tower 

Dole 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Tunney 

Fong 

Metcalf 

WUUams 

Fong 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Ford 

Mondale 

Young 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Gam 

Montoya 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Young 

Glenn 

Morgan 
NAYS— 1 

Glenn 

Mondale 
NAYS— 8 

Holllngs 

Allen 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

WUllam  L 

NOT  VCl'LNG — 7 

Eastland 

Helms 

Stennis 

Cannon 
ChUes 

Hartke 
Javits 

Ribicoff 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Durkin 

Packwood 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  Allen's  amendment  (No.  1633) 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  .  Under  the  previous  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  without  inter- 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Chiles  Hartke  Packwood 

D\irkln  Javits  Ribicoff 

So  the  resolution  (S.  406) ,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to  as  follows: 


Tlie  uupottance  of  sound  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union 
Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

(a)  United  States  relatloiis  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  central  aspect  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  and  thus  it  is 
critically  Important  that  we  should  sort  out 
the  difficulties  that  exist  In  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship,  and  define  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  that  relationship. 

(b)  Without  Ulusions  about  the  funda- 
mental differences  which  separate  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  beUeve  that 
the  survival  of  the  values  we  cherish  In  our 
free  society  requires  the  most  careful  and 
judicious  regulation  of  relations  between 
these  two  great  powers.  We  proceed,  then, 
from  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have, 
and  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time,  many 
con^etltlve  and  conflicting  Interests.  But  we 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  It  is  in  the  Interest 
of  both  countries  to  regulate  this  com- 
petition and  these  conflicts  so  that  they  do 
not  lead  to  war. 

(c)  The  basic  premise  of  the  United  States 
approach  to  this  relationship  is  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  unchaUengeably 
strong  mUltarily,  both  to  insure  United 
States  security  and  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  our  friends  and  aUies  abroad.  This 
military  strength  must  include  a  strategic 
capability  which  is  fully  sufficient  to  deter 
any  Soviet  attack  on  the  United  States  or  its 
alUes,  and  which  leaves  no  room  for  mlsper- 
ception  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  readiness 
and  determination  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
terests and  allies. 

(d)  Beyond  this  determination  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  defend  and  protect  our 
Nation,  we  beUeve  that  an  Integral  part  of 
our  national  sectirlty  policy  should  be  to 
seek  through  negotiations  to  reduce,  mod- 
erate, and  stabilize  the  mUltary  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(e)  In  the  belief  that  the  lessening  of 
international  tensions  must  remain  a  con- 
tinuing United  States  goal,  we  therefore 
support : 

(1)  Efforts  to  conclude,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, negotiations  on  a  timely  basis  to 
implement  the  principles  of  the  November 
1974  Vladivostok  accords  and,  in  addition, 
to  continue  to  negotiate  to  reduce  mutually 
the  strategic  mUitary  forces  permitted  each 
country  under  those  accords.  These  agree- 
ments, to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  as  a 
treaty,  sboiUd  be  based  upoa  actions  founded 
on  clearly  stated  and  verifiable  stipulations. 

(2)  The  principle  that  any  future  treaty 
or  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  shaU  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(3)  Initiatives  ou  the  part  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strating a  commitment  to  the  achievement 
of  peaceful  solutions  in  present  and  potential 
areas  of  conflict,  In  ways  consistent  with  the 
mutual  obligations  of  both  powers  to  refrain 
from  seeking  advantages  by  exploiting  trou- 
bled areas  of  the  world. 

(4)  A  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  withdrawal  by  Cuba  of  all  of 
her  armed  forces  from  Africa. 

(5)  Other  diplomatic,  economic,  com- 
mercial, and  cultural  initiatives  which  are 
undertaken  with  a  carcfiU  regard  for  the  bal- 
ance of  risks  and  advantages,  which  are  Im- 
plemented on  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  basis, 
which  are  consistent  with  the  economic  and 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  support  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
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and  Cooperation  in 
provisions  relating 


Conference  on  Security 

Europe — ^particularly  thfl  ^ ^ 

to  respect  for  human  rl^ts  and  cooperation 
In  >«mTi^nt«T^r^Dn  fields. 

<«)  nodng  acttona  la 

dose  conmltatloa  and  a  tuperatloa  wltb  ^tp: 
iUUes. 

(f)  FlnaUy,  the  Amercan  objective  la  to 
actUeve  IndlTldual  freedc  tn  and  peace  In  the 
vvKJTld.  We  believe  that^the  people  of  our 
country  want  tbetr  Oovermaent  to  translate 
ttus  aspiration  Into  practical  measiu«s.  We 
recognize  that  the  poasibfliUes  for  construc- 
tive cooperation  betweed  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  ma:r  be  limited,  but  we 
declare  It  to  be  the  American  purpose  to  car- 
ry on  a  process  trfaose  ulQtmate  aim  is  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  cooperation  as  much  as 
may  prove  possible. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Oongnsss  finds  that — 

(1)  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  1  ave  been  Illegally 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Jnlon  since  World 
War  U; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  a  jpears  to  Interpret 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Cooi  erence  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Eurcpe,  signed  at  Hel- 
sinia.  as  giving  perman  snt  status  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  illegal  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Uthuanla;  ai  d 

(3)  although  neither  the  President  nor 
the  £>epartment  of  Stat4  Issued  a  specific 
disclaimer  in  conjutcaioi  with  the  signing 
of  the  Pinal  Act  at  Hels^iki  to  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  sOU  does  not  recog- 
nize the  forcible  conquest  of  those  nations 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  botli  the  President  In 
his  public  statement  of  fuly  26,  1975,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  cf  State  for  Euro- 
pean A^airs  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Political 
and  lifllltary  Affairs  of  th^  House  Committee 
on  International  BelatloqB  stated  quite  ex- 
plicitly that  the  longstanding  official  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  noiu^cognltion  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  incorporation  and 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  results  cf  tlie  European  Secu- 
rity Conference. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  t  ny  interpretation 
which  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  coun- 
try may  attempt  to  give  1 3  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Securlt  r  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  signed  In  Helslikkl,  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  (1)  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
United  States  on  nonrecogT»ltlon  of  the  illegal 
seizure  and  annexation  bjl  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  three  Baltic  natlonk  of  Estonia.  Lat 


via,  and  Lithuania,  and  (2 1 

tlnue  to  be  the  policy  of  th« 

to  recognize  In  any  way  the 

Baltic  nations  by  the  Sorlet  tTnlon. 

S«c.  3.  This  re«»olutlon  sl^all  be  transmitted 
by   the   Secretary  to  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr 
to  reconsider  the  vote 
olution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 


:  'resident,  I  move 
bfer  which  the  res- 

ijiove  to  lay  that 

ob  the  table  was 


COMMISSION    ON 
COOPERATION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFJ[CER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Sens  te  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consldera(  Ion  of  S.  2679. 
which  the  clerk  will  stat0 

The  second  assistant 
rsad  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2679)  to  establl 
on  Security  and  Cooperatli  i 


The  Senate  proceeded 
bill  which  had  been 


that  It  will  con- 
United  States  not 
annexation  of  the 


President  of  the 


S]X:njRITY     AND 
IN  EUROPE 


legislative  clerk 


ih  a  Commission 
m  m  Europe. 


to  consider  the 
from  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  after  "with  "  Insert  "or 
violation  of"; 

On  page  2,  line  2,  atter  "T^elds.**  Insert  the 
following:  ~ 

The  Commission  Is  further  authorised  and 
directed  to  monitor  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  and  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  private  or- 
ganlzauons  with  a  view  toward  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  to 
expand  East-West  economic  cooperation  and 
a  greater  Interchange  of  people  and  Ideas  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  13,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual  re- 
port, the  first  one  to  be  submitted  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  shall  include  ( 1 )  a  detaUed  survey  of 
actions  by  the  signatories  of  the  Pinal  Act 
reflecting  compliance  with  oc  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act,  and  (2)  a  listing 
and  description  of  present  or  planned  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  and  private  or- 
ganizations aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  to  expand  Bast- 
West  economic  cooperation  and  to  promote 
a  greater  Interchange  of  people  and  Ideas  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

On  page  i,  line  1,  strike  '  5.-  and  In- 
sert "6.": 


May  5,  19  f  6 


re  X)rted 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  la 
established  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission') . 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acta  of  the  signa- 
tories which  reflect  compliance  with  or 
violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Kurope.  with  particular  regard  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  Cooperation  In 
Humanitarian  Fields.  The  Commission  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  monitor 
and  encourage  the  development  of  programs 
and  activities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations  with  a  Tlew 
toward  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  to  expand  East-West  economic 
cooperation  and  a  greater  Interchange  of 
people  and  ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commls-slcm  shall  be  composed 
cf  eleven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Kepre.sentatives.  Two  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  from  the 
minority  i>arty.  The  Speaker  shall  designate 
one  of  the  House  members  as  chairman. 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  cf  the  Senate,  from 
the  minority  party. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Department ,  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President  of  ^e 
United  States.  -^ 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  One  member  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
v.ltnes^cs  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  corres-jondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 


sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sjg. 
nature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
or  any  member  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  by  any  penon  deelgnabed  T>y  the 
Chalnaan  of  such  meml>er.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commlssloa.  or  any  mesnber  desig- 
nated by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  cariTtng  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual  re- 
port, the  first  one  to  be  submitted  sht  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thu  Act 
which  shaU  Include  (1)  a  detailed  survey 
of  actions  by  the  signatories  of  the  Pinal 
Act  reflecting  compliance  with  or  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act.  and  (2) 
a  listing  and  description  of  present  or 
planned  programs  and  activities  of  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
and  private  organizations  aimed  at  taking 
advantiige  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
to  expand  East-West  economic  cooperation 
and  to  promote  a  greater  interchange  of 
people  and  ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Stc.  6.  The  Commission  is  au«ic«1zed  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  matters  covered  by  this  Act  on  a  pe- 
riodic basis,  and  to  provide  information  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  as  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  had  to  be  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting  temporarily,  so  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mj-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Eugene  Iwanclw 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  matter.  Including  the  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  take  action  on  Senate  bill 
S.  2679,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

This  proposed  legislation,  which  is  of 
very  significant  importance,  is  the  handi- 
work of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  It  fits  in  very 
properly  with  the  action  that  we  have 
just  taken  on  Senate  Resolution  406. 
which  relates  to  the  relationships  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  in  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  Soviet  Union  proposed  a  European 
security  cunferecice  in  1954.  and  periodi- 
cally repeated  its  request  in  subsequent 
years.  In  line  with  the  progress  made  in 
the  first  SALT  talks,  the  1971  Berlin  Four 
Power  Agreement,  and  the  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  negotiate  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe— MBFR — the 
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United  States  agreed  to  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal for  a  conference  on  security,  and 
initial  preparatory  talks  began  in  No- 
vember 1972.  In  addition  to  the  Soviet 
request  for  discussions  on  European  fron- 
tiers tjad  on  economic  and  technological 
cooperation,  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  insisted  that  the  conference 
also  address  itself  to  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  questions.  The  Soviet 
Union  reluctantly  acquiesced. 

The  conference  met  in  Helsinki  in  July 
1973,  to  formulate  and  approve  an 
agenda,  resumed  in  September  1973,  and 
continued  in  session  in  Geneva  for  nearly 
2  years.  It  concluded  on  August  1,  1975, 
with  the  signing  of  the  declaration  at  a 
summit  meeting  in  Helsinki.  The  35  par- 
ticipants included  all  the  European 
states,  both  Communist — except  Alba- 
nia— and  non-Communist,  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Several  nonpartici- 
pating  Mediterranean  states — Algeria, 
Egypt,  Israel,  Morocco,  Syria,  and  Tu- 
nisia— were  permitted  to  make  state- 
ments. The  nine  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  commimlty  signed  the 
d^laratlon  individually  and  as  a  unit. 

The  Helsinki  declaration  comprises 
foui"  main  parts,  the  first  three  of  which 
have  been  popularly  labeled  "baskets:" 
the  first,  on  security  in  Europe,  includes 
the  declaration  of  principles  guiding  re- 
lations between  participating  States  and 
the  document  on  confidence  building 
measures:  the  second  deals  with  cooper- 
ation in  the  fields  of  economics,  science, 
technology,  and  the  enviionment,  and 
the  third  deals  with  cooperation  in  hu- 
manitarian and  other  areas.  The  fourth 
part  concerns  followup  to  theconf erence, 
and  possible  steps  to  encourage  compli- 
ance with  its  principles  and  undertak- 
ings. 

Basket  three  has  fom*  separate  sec- 
tions; human  contacts,  information,  cul- 
turail  cooperation,  and  educational  coop- 
eration. The  first  pertains  most  directly 
to  governmental  policies  governing  the 
States'  own  citizens.  Its  provisions  ai'e, 
therefore,  more  relevant  to  rights  than 
are  the  other  sections,  which  largely  con- 
cern exchange  of  privileges  or  benefits 
among  the  participating  States. 

Other  parts  of  the  declaration  deal 
with  steps  to  execute  certain  principles 
and  confidence-building  measures — Bas- 
ket 1;  economic  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion— ^Basket  2;  security  and  cooperation 
in  the  Mediterranean — interposed  be- 
tween Baskets  2  and  3. 

These  are  followed  by  a  summary  of 
the  "followup"  provisions  and,  in  con- 
clusion, by  some  reflections  on  the  docu- 
ment's prospects  and  a  discussion  of  pos- 
sible steps  on  the  intergovernmental, 
governmental,  and  nongovernmental  lev- 
els to  encourage  compliance  with  Its 
principles  and  undertakings. 

On  November  17,  1975,  Senator  Case 
introduced  S/-3679  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  designed  to  mon- 
itor the  acts  of  the  signatories  to  the  con- 
ference on  security  and  cooperation.  This 
was  just  after  the  Soviet  Union^fused 
to  let  one  of  its  most  distinguisned  citi- 
zens, Andrei  Sakharov,  travel  to  Oslo, 
Norway,  to  receive  his  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
in  person. 


The  bill  would  establish  an  11 -member 
commission,  including  members  of  the 
congressional  and  executive  branches  of 
Government.  The  proposed  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
will  show  that  we  are  Just  as  concerned 
about  the  human  rights  aspects  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  as  the  military  and 
trade  sections. 

On  April  13,  1976,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  met  in  open  session  ^nd 
voted,  by  voice  vote  without  dissent, Nto 
report  the  bill  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Pell.  The  PeU  amend- 
ment gives  the  commission  the  added 
task  of  monitoring  and  encouraging  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  relating  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  final  act  on  expanding 
East- West  economic  cooperation  and  the 
interchange  of  people  and  ideas  between 
East  and  West. 

The  committee  agreed  to  another  part 
of  Senator  Pell's  proposal  that  the 
President  be  requested  to  submit  a  semi- 
annual report  to  the  commission  provid- 
ing information  on  actions  reflecting 
compliance  with  or  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions cf  the  final  act,  and  giving  a  de- 
scription of  present  or  planned  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private  or- 
ganizations aimed  at  taking  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  final  act  or  agi-ee- 
ment. 

Senator  Pell's  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  help  insure  that  the  commission 
will  play  a  more  central  role  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Helsinki  final  act,  particu- 
larly those  aspects  of  it  relating  to  coop- 
eration in  humanitarian  fields.  In  agree- 
ing to  this  amendment  to  S.  2679,  the 
committee  emphasizes  that  the  reference 
to  East -West  economic  cooperation  is  in 
no  way  intended  to  offset  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1975  relating  to  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
that  was  argued  here  yesterday  is  a 
statement  of  principle.  The  purpose  of 
this  Commission  is  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  signatories  to  that  agreement  live  up 
to  those  principles  and  to  give  an  ac- 
counting on  a  continuing  and  regularized 
ba  is  to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  since  we  aie  one  of  the 
signatories. 

In  the  committee  report,  which  I  have 
in  hand,  let  me  quote  that  section  that  is 
noted  as  "Purpose" : 

The  purpose  of  S.  2679  Is  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signatories 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  provlslona  relating  to 
Cooperation  In  Humanitarian  Fields.  The 
Commission  Is  also  to  euco\irage  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  expand  East-West  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  cultural  interchange. 

I  note  that,  in  the  views  as  expressed 
herein  by  the  administration,  the  admin- 
istration says  in  its  response  to  the  com- 
mittee that — 

...  we  share  the  Interest  of  the  sponsors 
of  these  bills  In  effective  monitoring  of  CSCE 
implementation,  .  .  . 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that,  while  the 
administration  does  not  support  all  of 
its  provisions,  it  recognizes  the  impor- 


tance of  the  monitoring  field  or  the  mon- 
itoring activity. 

The  bill,  I  tblnk,  is  a  proper  addition 
to  Y^iat  actiain  we  have  taken  thus  far. 

Mr.  ALUSN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questiCHi? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  has  considered  the  fact  that  the 
function  of  this  Commission  could  well  be 
an  executive  f,unction  as  distinguished 
from  mere  congressional  oversi^t  and 
congressional  action.  I  am  wondering, 
based  on  the  precedent  of  the  case  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bxtcklby)  in  Buckley  against  Valeo, 
when  we  found  as  to  a  commission  per- 
forming executive  functions  and  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  the  members  ap- 
tx>inted  by  Congress,  that  a  commission 
could  not  perform  executive  acts.  I  am 
wondering  as  to  monitoring  and  encour- 
aging the  development  of  programs  and 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
private  organizations,  with  a  view  toward 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
final  act  to  expand  East- West  economic 
cooperation  and  a  greater  interehange  of 
people  and  ideas  between  East  and 
West,  if  that  would  not  be  an  executive 
function  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
congressional  function. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  it  would  not  violate  the  court  ruling 
that  came  in  the  case  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  on  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission liad  administrative  functions 
that  it  was  performing,  and  it  was  not 
in  a  sense  monitoring;  but  the  P>tderal 
Election  Commission  also  had  powers  and 
authority  for  penalties  and  all  Uiat  went 
with  any  violation  of  law. 

But  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  had  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  might  want  to  make  an  observa- 
tion because  he  was  one  of  the  litigants 
ih  the  case  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  referred. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  a  comment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Minnesota.  I  believe  his  comments 
are  exactiy  on  target,  and  I  also  cite  that 
there  is  precedent  for  a  commission  of 
this  sort  in  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality  that  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  work.  It  was  sstablished  with 
membership  from  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  respective  officials  of  the  two 
bodies,  plus  pubUc  members  appointed 
by  tile 'President.  Vice  President  Rocke- 
feller served  as  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission. Its  fimcUon  was  to  study,  draw 
conclusions,  and  make  recommendations. 
But  it  had  no  power.  It  had  no  authoritj-. 
I  believe  that  under  these  cii  cumstances 
the  Commission  that  is  envisaged  in  this 
legislation  will  not  nm  counter  to  the 
findings  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  comment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  not  persuaded,  however,  and 
certainly  do  not  care  to  make  any  point 
If  the  sponsors  are  willing  to  take  that 
risk,  it  is  certainly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  explana- 
tions that  have  been  given  by  our  sub- 
committee chauman.  the  Senator  from 
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Mjnoeaota,  are  very  co  mplete  and  really 
require  no  further  en  beiUshment.  Hie 
potait  that  the  Senator  tram  Alabama 
brooKht  out  and  the  e  Eplanatlon  of  tbe 
issue  niiaed  by  tbe  Sxiatar  from  New 
York  further  amplifliB,  I  think,  and 
makes  completely  clear  the  purpose  of 
this  particolar  meehan  Ism  that  we  pro- 
pose to  create. 

Ifr.  AIXEN.  I  inquiri  as  to  the  prece- 
dent cited,  tf  that  is  a.preoedent  of  tiie 
Supreme  Coort.  or  wliether  that  is  a 
mere  pzecedent  of  a  ]rrevious  congres- 
sional enactment,  wiiich  was  not  tested 
in  the  ooorts?  Conld  ]|  have  an  answer 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glal  to  yiekl  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yorl :  if  he  has  a  spe- 
cific answer.  I  do  not  fc  now  whether  the 
Water  Quality  Commission  mechanism 
has  been  b^ore  the  ooiirt  on  that  issue 
or  not. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  hEis  not  been  liti- 
gated. 

The  Senator  from  Ai  ibama  is  entirely 
correct.  It  is  a  preceient  within  this 
txxly  and  not  a  le^  precedent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  talso  add  for  the 
legislative  history  tlu^t  tlie  so-called 
Hoover  Cammission,  tbb  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  oi  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Pedetal  Gk>vemmeut, 
wtiich  consisted  of  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  executiie  brancii,  as  well 
as  the  public,  I  do  not  i  believe  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts,  but  it  is  precedent. 

Mr.  ALXiEN.  I  sugg^t  the  precedent 
cited  by  the  distinguisiied  Senator  from 
New  York,  followed  then  by  tbe  action 
of  Congress  in  setting]  up  the  Feclei-al 
Election  Commission,  |did  perform  an 
executive  function  that|has  merely  been 
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|t  were  tested  in 

It,  I  do  not  care 
!I  understand  is 
V,  already  fore- 
favorable  light. 
over  the  yeau^, 
concern  for  the 
its.  Aid  to  coun- 
\t  or  other  disas- 
amendmeuts  to 


continuing  in  the 

was  stricken  down  by 

and  will  probably  havelthe  same  action 

taken  with  respect  to  ii|  as  to  the  Water 

Quality  Commission  if 

court. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presic 
to  delay  action  which] 
virtually,  if  not  entire! 
shsulowed  on  this  in 

In  a  variety  of  way^ 
Congress  has  shown  it 
protection  of  human  li 
tries  stricken  by  drot 
ter  and  f<M-eign  aid  bill 
curtail  aid  to  govemmeiits  allegedly  en- 
gaging in  brutahty  a^inst  their  own 
citizens  are  just  some  of  the  ways  Con- 
gress has  demoQstratedj  its  feelinge  that 
the  well-being  and  rights  of  individual 
human  beings  must  qe  considered  in 
shaping  foreign  policy. 

Tlie  bill  establishing 
mission  to  monitor  con^pliance  with  the 
1973  Helsinki  accords  ia  another  expres- 
sion of  the  legitimate  (Joncern  with  the 
fate  of  human  beings  around  the  wox'ld. 

The  proposed  ll-meniber  Commission 
^vould  focus  on  the  hiiman  rights  as- 
pects— including  reunttcation  of  fam- 
ilies— of  the  final  act  of  the  Conference 
;  on  Security  and  Coopei  ation  in  Europe, 
which  was  signed  on  August  1,  1975.  by 
35  nations,  including  i  hose  cl  Eastern 
and  West«Ti  Europe,  tl^e  United  States, 
and  Canada. 


special  com- 


Tbe  conferences  tmritng  to  the  final 
agreement  were  a  iCBodt  of  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  Dtaion.  dating  back  to  1054.  to 
hold  »  European  Security  Cocference. 

As  part  of  tbe  give  and  take  of  the  ne- 
gotiating process,  the  final  agreement 
signed  in  HeWnlrt  contained  provi- 
sions— commonly  known  as  Basket 
Three — dealing  with  cooperation  in  hu- 
manitarian and  other  :3eJd£. 

This  section  was  agreed  to  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  as  well  as  the  western  na- 
tions. 

There  are  other  important  sections  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  these  too  de- 
serve scrutiny. 

But  to  many  of  us,  the  Baslcet  Three 
affecting  human  rights  is  the  most  im- 
portant part,  for  relations  between  na- 
iiaas  depoid  not  only  upon  military  bal- 
ances and  economic  mascles  but  also  on 
the  way  they  treat  people. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  heart- 
rending accounts  itf  families  separated 
by  the  Iron  Curtain,  of  refugees  being 
unable  even  to  meet  openly  with  their 
aging  parents  who  still  live  in  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

Tiius  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
do  not  let  the  Helsinici  Pact's  Basket 
Itiree  become  just  another  scraP\,of  pa- 
per to  be  discarded  by  governments  at 
their  convenience.  We  should  tftke  a 
close  look  at  how  the  signatory  nations 
abide  by  such  pledges  as  the  following 
one  in  the  Helsinki  accord: 

Tta«  i>&rticlp«tlng  States  will  deal  In  a 
positive  and  human itarian  ^Irit  witSx  tUe 
applications  of  persons  who  wlab  to  be  rc- 
uuited  with  members  at  their  family,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  requests  of 
an  urgent  chai'acter — such  as  requests  sub- 
mitted by  persons  who  are  ill  or  old. 

The  proposed  Commission,  consisting 
of  four  Members  from  each  House  of 
Congress  and  three  from  the  executive 
branch,  will  provide  a  good  way  of  an- 
alyzing and  reporting  the  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Pact. 

The  measure,  originally  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year  by 
Congresswoman  Millicent  Fcnwick  will 
help  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  gather  information  on  whether 
the  nations  which  signed  the  Helsinki 
accord  actually  live  up  to  their  pledges. 
The  State  Depsutment  and  Defense  De- 
nartment  undoubtedly  will  keep  track  of 
any  violations  in  their  traditional  areas 
of  interest.  However,  Congress  should 
have  the  machinery  to  gather  data  in  the 
area  of  human  rights  which  all  too  often 
appears  to  be  of  only  secondary  concern 
to  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  bill  (S.  2679)  I  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  Senator  Claiborni:  Pell 
amended  before  it  wa.s  approved  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  13,  the  President  shall  submit 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Commission 
on  actions  by  the  signatory  nations  re- 
flecting compliance  or  violation  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accord. 

These  reports,  plus  information  gath- 
ered from  other  sources  by  the  Commis- 
sion, will  help  us  obtain  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  degree  of  compliance  with 


the  Helsinki  accord,  esiiecially  In  terms 
affectioe  the  citisens  of  signatory  xa- 

It  Is  important  to  have  such  informa- 
tion as  we  proceed  in  our  relations  with 
other  coantrles  al  Europe,  especially 
those  of  Eastern  Europe.  Foreign  poUcy 
and  foreign  relations  should  also  take 
Into  account  human  relations.  y. 

By  approving  the  Commission,  w^  wlU 
make  clear  our  continuing  concern^ibout 
human  right.  T 

About  8  months  have  passed  since  the 
completion  of  the  Helsinki  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
Only  preliminary  research  on  the  out- 
come of  that  Conference  and  the  imple- 
mentatiou  of  the  provisions  of  ttie  C<m- 
fefenoe,  especially  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  humanitarian  issues,  is  available. 
One  research  paper,  iwepared  initially  at 
the  request  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Asso- 
ciation in  Bnissels  and  since  i^vlsed 
gives  important  clues  about  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  future  on  implementa- 
tiou  of  the  Conference  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
search paper  be  printed -in  the  Becobo. 
Its  message  is  clearly  stated.  It  suggests 
as  a  best  course  for  the  West — 

To  nudge  the  Soviet  Union  In  certain  di- 
rections by  hicaXj  and  persistently  remindtng 
Moscow  both  publicly  and  privately  of  the 
commitments  It  has  undertaken  In  signing 
the  Helsinki  docrunent.  This  Is  likely  to  be  a 
dlflkrult  and  wearisome  process,  one  that 
cnlls  for  patience,  firmness,  and  an  ability  to 
accept  a  good  deal  of  frustration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CASE.  It  seems  to  me  that  con- 
tinuity is  most  Important  in  carrying 
forward  such  a  task  and  that  a  commis- 
sion to  monitor  the  Helsinki  Conference 
is  the  best  instltutionsil  route  to  follow. 

TTie  Helsinki  declaration  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  relating  to  humani- 
tarian Issues.  Because  of  the  length  of 
the  entire  conference  document,  those 
specific  provisions  on  humanitarian  Is- 
.sues  have  been  excei-pted  for  the  benefit 
of  Members  concerned  with  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CASE.  I  add  that  In  addition  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  whose  names 
appear  on  the  bill,  as  It  Is  at  the  desk, 
there  were  several  others  who  asked  to  be 
joined  as  cosponsors.  One  of  them  is 
Senator  Pell  and  another  Is  Senator 
Javits  and  if  I  have  missed  anyone  else 
around.  Mr.  Humphret.  Me — Mr.  Case. 
Senator  Humphrey,  Indeed.  Senator 
Humphrey  Is  so  ubiquitous  In  this  mat- 
ter that  we  always  assume  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber. Let  his  name  appear  first  before  all 
the  rest  at  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  believe  that  I  have  no 
further  remarks  to  make  at  this  time. 
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Exhibit  1 

Soviet  Awu'uum  *in>  Poucx  Towaeds 

"Basket  Thbee"  Smcx  Helsinki* 

(By  F.  Stephen  Larrabee,  Uarch  15,  1876) 

ornwDDCTSOK 

On  August  1,  1975,  the  Conference  on  Se- 
ciu4ty  and  Conoperatlon  &»"  Europe  (CSCE), 
which  opened  In  HelElnki  on  July  3, 1973,  and 
continued  In  Geneva  from  September  18, 
1973,  to  July  21,  1975,  ended  In  Helsinki.  At- 
tended by  representatives  of  thlrty-flve  states 
from  Europe  and  North  America,  the  confer- 
ence marked  an  unprecedented  effort  to  ex- 
■pand  areas  of  East-West  dStente  and  coop- 
eration. The  principal  document  to  emerge 
from  the  conference  was  the  Final  Act,  which 
contains  three  major  sections: 

1.  Questions  relating  to  Security  In  Europe, 
Including  the  Declaration  on  Principles 
GvUdlng  Relations  between  Participating 
States  (Basket  One); 

2.  Co-operation  In  the  Field  of  Economics, 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  of  the  En- 
vironment (Basket  Two); 

3.  Co-operation  in  HiixnanitarLan  and 
Other  Fields  (Basket  Three) . 

While  all  the  sections  of  the  Final  Act  are 
of  equal  Importance,  the  third  section 
(Basket  Three)  wa«  by  far  the  most  con- 
troversial and  the  most  difficult  on  which  to 
achieve  agreement.  Its  inclusion  in  the  Final 
Act  was  the  result  of  hard,  intensive  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  the  West  and  under- 
scored the  West's  belief  that  detente.  If  1"  is 
to  be  meaningful,  cannot  simply  be  limited^ 
to  an  Improvement  In  interstate  relations  but 
must  bring  improvements  in  tbe  lives  of  the 
Individual  citizens  in  both  parts  of  Europe 
and  contribute  to  "a  freer  flow  of  people,  in- 
formation, and  ideas."  Yet,  however  success- 
ful the  West  may  have  been  in  ensviring  that 
humanitarian  aspects  be  made  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Pinal  Act,  history  wUl  Judge  the 
conference,  as  U.S.  President  Gerald  Ford 
rightly  stressed  In  his  address  to  the  Helsinki 
sxmimlt,  "not  by  the  piomises  we  make,  but 
by  the  promises  we  keep" — by  the  exigent  t/j 
which  the  noble  sentiments  expressed  In  the 
Final  Act,  particularly  those  in  Basket  Three, 
are  Implemented  In  practice. 

More  than  six  months  have  passed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Security  Conference 
and  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act.  While  this 
Is  too  short  a  period  of  time  to  make  any 
definitive  Judgment  about  the  success  or 
faUure  of  the  conference,  one  may  nonethe- 
less legitimately  raise  the  que^lon  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  to  date  towards  the 
Implementation  of  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Final  Act,  particularly  those 
contained  in  Basket  Three.  To  what  extent. 
In  other  words,  has  the  Soviet  Union  acted 
to  Implement  the  pledges  It  signed  at  Hel- 
sinki? The  answer  to  this  question  Is  of  par- 
ticular importance  because  the  Soviet  Union's 
wlUmgness  to  implement  these  provisions  Is 
regarded  by  many  In  the  West  as  the  acid 
test  of  its  commitment  to  genuine  East-West 
detente  and  one  of  the  key  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing the  significance  of  the  conference  Itself. 

The  following  pages  examine  Soviet  atti- 
tudes and  policy  towards  Basket  Three  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  summit;  they 
represent  only  a  tentative  appraisal  and  make 
no  claim  to  be  comprehensive.  They  do,  how- 
ever, try  to  deal  with  many  of  the  central 
Issues  that  have  emerged  over  the  last  six 
months  and  that  are  likely  to  be  of  impor- 
tance 111  the  future.  At  the  same  tlm",  they 


•This  Is  a  revised  version  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  a  seminar  on  "The  Helsinki  Agree- 
ments and  their  Implementation"  sponsored 
by  the  Atlantic  Treaty  Association  in  Brus- 
sels, February  23  to  24,  1976. 
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ai«   written   m  recognition  tlia*  fhe  final 
Terdlct  must  lie  l«ft  to  tatan  historians. 

BASKET    THBZE    IN    THB    ITOLTIIAIBUI.    PHASE: 
SOVIET  GOAU  AND  TACTICB 

Before  iUacuaslng  Soviet  policy  regarding 
Basket  Three  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Security  Conference,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
review  briefly  the  role  played  by  Basket 
Three  In  the  multilateral  negotiations  in 
Helsinki  and  Geneva  and  the  poeltloQS  taken 
towarxis  it  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  lU  al- 
lies. This  may  help  to  put  current  Soviet 
pcdicy  in  a  mcwe  meaningful  per^>ectlve  and 
give  us  a  better  appreciation  of  its  nuances. 

The  West  and  the  East  entered  Into  the 
multilateral  phase  of  the  Security  Conference 
with  diCerent  goals  and  conceptions  of  what 
each  aide  hoped  to  achlev§--At  the  very  out- 
set these  differences  were  reflected  in  dis- 
agreements over  the  content  of  the  confer- 
ence's agenda.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  al- 
lies sought  to  limit  th«  agenda  to  a  discus- 
sion of  a  Declaration  o4  Principles  governing 
Interstate  relations  andwiuesUons  related  to 
co-operation  in  the  fields  of  economics,  sci- 
ence, and  technology.  InltlaUy  they  rejected 
the  Western  view  that  tbe  conference  had 
to  lead  to  an  opening  of  borders  m  Eur<q>e — 
not  Just  to  a  sanctioning  of  them — and  that 
for  detente  to  be  meaningful  it  had  to  con- 
tribute to  "an  increase  free  flow  of  people, 
information  and  ideas"  as  weU  as  an  expan- 
sion of  cultural  cooperation.' 

A  month  after  the  multilateral  phase  of 
the  conference  began,  however.  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  CPSU  Leonid  Brezhnev,  In  a 
speech  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  USSR,  signaled  the  Soviet 
willingness  to  discuss  questions  related  to 
an  expansion  of  cult\u-al  contacts  and  in- 
formation— but  under  the  condition  that 
this  co-operation  respected  "the  sovereignty, 
laws,  and  customs  of  each  country"  and 
served  "the  mutual  enrichment  of  peoples. 
Increased  the  trust  between  them  and  pro- 
moted the  Ideas  of  peace,  freedom,  and  good- 
nelghborllness." »  The  addition  of  the  latter 
phrase  was  Important;  It  served  to  restrict 
both  the  nature  and  scope  of  any  projected 
co-operation,  and  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions over  Basket  Three  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  allies  continually  sought  to  dilute  many 
of  the  provisions  by  attaching  such  qualify- 
ing phrases,  which.  If  they  had  been  accept- 
ed, would  have  significantly  limited  the  scope 
of  any  free  fiow  of  people,  information,  and 
Ideas.  Moscow  also  sought  to  inhibit — or  at 
least  restrict — a  genuine  free  fiow  and  ex- 
pansion of  cultural  contacts  by  limiting  them 
to  official  cultural  exchanges  whl**,  from  Its 
point  of  view,  would  be  easier  to  control.  In 
general,  the  Soviet  side  considered  Western 
attempts  to  make  the  provisions  of  Basket 
Three  as  airtight  as  possible  an  unwarrant- 
ed attempt  to  interfere  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs— a  fact  that,  as  one  Western  delegate 
has  noted,  severely  complicated  the  nego- 
tiations and  made  any  type  of  agreement 
extremely  difficult.* 

In  particvdar,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
allies  sought  to  get  many  of  the  qualifying 
clauses  inserted  in  the  preamble  to  Basket 
Three  because  this  established  the  general 
framework  for  the  more  specific  provisions. 
By  and  large,  however,  the  West  was  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  this.  While  the  preamble 
does  commit  the  participants  to  pursue  cer- 
tain goals  such  as  a  strengthening  of  peace 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  himian  personal- 
ity, It  states  that  the  expansion  of  the  free 
flow  of  people.  Information,  smd  Ideas  and  a 
widening  of  cultural  contacts  "contribute 
to  tbe  achievement  of  these  goals."  In  so 
doing,  the  preamble  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  type  of  exchanges — I.e.,  be- 
tween those  that  strengthen  the  cause  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


peace  -and  those  that  dont;   an  acrve  tho 
general  goak  oet  forth  In  the  praaaable.* 

ZJesplto  tbe  erttlctam  to  whMh  many  of  the 
proTlBlons  In  Basket  lluee  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  west,  when  one  compares  the 
inmal  Soviet  poeltton  on  Basket  Three  to 
the  final  text,  n  Is  fkir  to  say  that  the  West 
was  generally  suooessfal  In  defending  Its 
conceptions  and  getting  them  written  Into 
the  Final  Act.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
the  retettre  success  of  the  West:  (1)  the 
strong  united  front  presented  by  the  West 
thronghoot  the  negotiations,  v^hlch  was  due 
m  particular  to  the  co-ordination  of  Western 
policy  within  NATO  and  the  BBC;  (2)  the 
support  of  the  neutral  countries  on  many 
key  Issues;  (S)  the  fact  that  the  East  was 
the  main  demandeur;  It  wanted  a  Final  Act 
in  order  to  exploit  It  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  this  gave  the  West  a  cer- 
tain leverage  in  the  negotiations. 

The  West,  of  course,  did  not  get  every- 
thing tt  wanted;  it  failed,  for  instance,  to 
obtain  the  right  to  set  up  reading  rooms.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  did  reasonably  well — 
better.  In  fact,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Much  of  the  language  In  Basket 
Three  and  the  Final  Act  is  admittedly  vague, 
but  this  was  bound  to  result  from  the  effort 
to  achieve  a  consensus.  To  be  sure,  the  pro- 
visions are  only  declarations  of  intent  a»d 
are  not  legally  binding.  Nonethelees,  th»y 
represent  a  commitment  to  undertake  cer- 
tain measures  that  cannot  easily  be  ig- 
nored— a  fact  weU-Illustrated  by  the  Soviet 
reaction  to  the  Helsinki  agreement  over  the 
last  six  months,  to  which  we  now  turn. 
Soviet  Attitudes  and  Policy  Since  Helsinki: 
Continuity  and  Change 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Security  Con- 
ference, the  Soviet  Union  has  placed  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  Basket  One — the  ten-point 
Declaration  of  Principles  governing  relations 
between  participating  sUtes— particularly 
article  three,  which  sanctions  tbe  "Invlola- 
bUity"  of  tbe  postwar  European  borders,  and 
arUcle  six,  which  prohibits  interference  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  state.  Article  six 
has  been  used  as  a  rubric  to  restrict  those 
aspects  of  Basket  Three  that  Moscow  finds 
distasteful  or  threatening  to  Internal  stabil- 
ity. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sought  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  to  criti- 
cize certain  aspects  of  Western  policy,  such 
as  the  atten^t  by  the  EEC  to  use  economic 
aid  to  push  Portugal  in  a  more  democratic 
direction,  which  Moscow  charged  was  "fla- 
grant interference"  in  the  internal  Portu- 
guese affairs  and  thus  a  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement.^ 

OveraU  there  have  been  two  particularly 
striking  features  about  Soviet  policy  towards 
the  Eiiropean  Security  Conference  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  sunmilt.  The  first 
has  been  a  continuity  of  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
wards Basket  Three  with  those  expressed  dur- 
ing the  negotiations.  The  Ink  was  hardly  dry 
on  the  agreement  before  the  Soviet  Union 
began  resurrecting  many  of  tbe  restrictive 
interpretations  of  Basket  Three  that  the  Waat 
had  rejected  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
from  being  included  in  tbe  Final  Act.  In  his 
speech  to  the  Helsinki  smnmit,  for  instance, 
Soviet  Party  leader  Brezhnev  praised  the  ex- 
pansion of  ciiltural  contacts  and  Improve- 
ments In  the  free  flow  of  people,  informa- 
tion, and  ideas  envisaged  In  the  F^al  Act. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  noted  that 
these  had  "to  serve  the  goals  of  peace  and 
trust"  and  could  not  be  used  "to  sow  discord 
among  peoples."  *  Moreover,  in  tbe  official  So- 
viet communique  on  the  results  of  tbe  Secu- 
rity Conference,  signed  on  August  6  by  the 
Politburo,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  So- 
viet and  the  U.S.SJt.  CouncU  of  Ministers 
noted  that  co-operation  In  humanitarian 
flelds  has  to  be  based  on  "observation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  each  country." ' 
Both  these  statements,  It  should  be  noted. 
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placed  substantial  quaUfl  cations  on  tiie  pro- 
visions Included  in  Bask  it  Tliree;  ttiey  Im- 
plied that  the  Soviet  Unla  a  would  oppose  any 
free  flow  of  Information]  people,  and  ideas 
tbat  it  felt  did  not  serve  the  goals  of  "peace 
and  trust"  or  tbat  conflicted  with  its  own 
laws  and  practices.  Thejj  thus  considerably 
watered  down  the  intem^ed  pledges  and,  in 
essence,  left  the  decision  jas  to  what  aspects 
of  the  provisions  would  )e  implemented  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Sov  et  Union  itself. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Helsinki  summit, 
Brezhnev  also  stressed  that  the  main  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  was  that  no  one 
should  try.  on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations, to  "dictate"  ts  oiher  states  how 
to  manage  their  internal  aJfairs.  "It  Is  only 
the  people  of  each  give  i  state,  and  they 
alone,"  he  emphasized,  "'irho  have  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  decide  the Ir  internal  laws'— 
a  theme  that  was  repeatedly  echoed  in  the 
Soviet  media  in  the  Inltiil  weeks  after  the 
conference  adjourned.''  What  Brezhnev 
seemed  to  be  saying  wae  that  Basket  Three 
could  not  be  used  as  a  cUib  to  force  changes 
in  Soviet  Internal  laws  cr  practices.  Thus, 
even  before  the  Security  (  onference  had  of- 
ficially ended,  Brezhnev  lad  served  notice 
that  the  differences  ttiar  h  ad  so  divided  East 
and  West  in  regard  tC' Basket  Three  during 
tbe  course  of  tbe  negotutloas  had  by  no 
,  means  been  eliminated  ar  d  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intended  to  iniplenieni  che.  provisions 
contained  in  Basket  Thre  ? — but  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  own  restitc  ;ed  iuterpretation 
of  their  meaning. 

The  second — and  perhap  5  even  more  strik- 
ing— feature  of  the  Sovie  approach  to  the 
Helsinki  agreement  has  bi  en  the  noticeable 
shift  of  emphasis  and  chaiij  e  of  tone  in  Soviet 
commentary  about  the  c  onference.  Initial 
Soviet  comments  were  n  arked  by  an  ex- 
uberance and  optimism  that  seemed  to 
reflect  a  belief  that  Mosi  ow  could  exploit 
the  atmosphere  of  d6ten1e  created  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  conferen  e  In  order  to  fur- 
ther Its  foreign  policy  goals  In  Europe.  The 
conference  was  heralded  as  "an  unprece- 
dented event  of  ln,ternati  >nal  significance" 
that  bad  laid  the  basis  f(  ir  a  new  state  of 
detente.'  It  was  seen  by  Soi  let  commentators 
as  "a  triumph  of  reason"  tl  at  had  been  made 
possible  by  the  "materlalia  ation  of  detente" 
and  that  would  contribute  to  its  further  ex- 
pansion. The  mai..  emphas  s  during  this  ini- 
tial period — one  that  has  c  >ntlnued  into  the 
present  period — was  on  the  need  to  follow  up 
political  detente  with  "  laiiary  detente." 
Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  \U  w  the  atmosphere 
at  Helsinki  was  expected  t<  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  the  talks  at  Geieva  and  Vienna 
and  open  up  "a  new  chapte  r  in  Europe's  his- 
tory." >• 

In  the  first  several  weeks  ollowlng  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Helsinki  summit,  moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  went  out  of  its  way  to 
stress  that  the  conferem  e  represented  a 
"balance  of  Interests."  As  Brezhnev  noted 
in  his  speech  to  the  summ  t,  the  conference 
had  been  a  "common  success  for  all  par- 
ticipants"; there  has  beer  neither  "victors 
nor  vanquished,  winners  n  it  losers."  Rather 
the  conference  had  been  a  "vlctorv  for  rea- 
son' in  "which  everyone'  had  won.  This 
theme  was  repeated  often  li  i  the  Soviet  press 
after  the  conference  and  leemed  aimed  at 
offsetting  the  impression  pevalent  in  many 
circles  in  the  West,  partlci  larly  the  United 
States,  that  the  Soviet  Unl  on  had  been  the 
sole  beneficiary  of  the  confe  ence. 

By  September,  however,  nuch  of  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Helsinki  had  become  more  re- 
strained and  was  replaced  b  r  a  new  defensive 
tone  as  (1)  Western  leaders  such  as  Harold 
Wilson  and  Olscard  d'Esta  ng  began  to  re- 
mind Moscow  that  its  commitment  to  d6- 
cente  would  be  Judged  to  i,  large  degree  by 
T»-e  manner  in  which  it  Implemented  the 
provi^ons  of  Basket  Three;   and   (2)    as  Its 
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own  citizens  began  to  cite  Moscow's  signa- 
ture cm  tbe  Helsinki  agreement  as  Justifl- 
catlon  for  greater  freedoms  at  home."  In- 
creasingly, Moscow  began  to  find  Itself  on 
the  defensive  as  a  result  of  this  dual  pressure, 
and  this  sensitivity  began  to  be  reflected  In  its 
media. 

The  new  tone  in  regard  to  Helsinki  was 
signaled  by  an  article  in  Izvestia  "  by  Georgl 
Arbatov,  Director  of  the  USA  Institute  and 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  foremost  experts 
on  international  affairs.  The  article  calls  for 
elaboration  because  it  sets  forth  what  have 
since  become  the  main  features  of  the  So- 
viet response  to  Basket  Three.  In  his  article 
Arbatov  makes  several  important  points: 

1.  Detente  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pledged  Itself  to  accept  the  social 
status  quo  in  the  world  or  halt  its  support 
for  national  liberation  struggles — a  point 
amply  demonstrated  by  recent  Soviet  be- 
havior in  Angola. 

2.  It  Is  wrong  for  the  West  to  think  that 
the  Soviet  Union  "owes"  them  anything  in 
return  for  accepting  the  present  European 
borders,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  Basket  Three. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  far  outstripped 
the  West  in  terms  of  concrete  fulfillment  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement. 

4.  The  West  Is  trying  to  ttse  Helsinki  as  a 
wedge  to  interfere  In  Soviet  internal  affairs, 
even  though  the  Pinal  Act  strictly  prohibits 
such  attempts. 

5.  Although  Moscow  intends  to  implement 
the  pledges  undertaken  at  Helsinki,  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  fling  open  Its  doors  to 
"anti-Soviet,  subversive  propaganda,  ma- 
terials preaching  violence  or  stirring  up  na- 
tional and  racial  strife,  and  pornography." 

6.  Detente  does  not  mean  that  the  ideo- 
logical struggle  has  ended,  but  It  does 
necessitate  renunciation  of  "Ideological 
diversions  and  subversive  methods  of  "psy- 
cliological  warfp.re.' " 

7.  In  the  light  of  Watergate.  Vietnam,  and 
a  host  of  other  well-publicized  scandals, 
what  "moral  right"  do  U.S.  politicians  have 
to  talk  about  "eternal  values  of  freedom  and 
democracy  ";  before  lecturing  others  on  these 
values,  the  U.S.  ought  to  "put  its  own  house 
in  order  first." 

Arbatov 's  article  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  increasingly  vociferous  "counter- 
offensive"  aimed  at  combatting  Western 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  position  on  Basket 
Three  and  at  demonstrating  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  more  scrupulous  in  Imple- 
meutiag  the  Helsinki  agreement,  particu- 
larly Basket  Three,  than  the  West.  Follow- 
ing the  line  set  down  by  Arbatov,  Soviet  pub- 
licists have  stressed  that  more  Western  films 
are  shown  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  Soviet 
films  are  shown  in  the  West,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  publishes  nine  times  as  many  books 
by  Western  authors  as  Britain  publishes  by 
Soviet  authors  and  four  times  as  many  as  the 
US  publishes  by  Soviet  authors,  that  more 
people  study  Western  languages  In  the  Soviet 
Union  than  study  Russian  in  the  We8t.i= 
They  have  also  charged  that  whereas  the  So- 
viet Union  has  published  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment in  full  in  Pravda  and  livestia,"  no  ma- 
jor Western  newspaper  has  published  the  full 
text  — a  point  given  particular  stress  by 
Brezhnev  in  his  speech  to  the  Seventh  Party 
Congress  of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party 
in  Warsaw  last  December.'"  In  fact,  Brezh- 
nev's speach  to  the  Congress  typified  the  in- 
creasingly defensive  tone  that  has  crept  Into 
Soviet  commentary  on  Helsinki  lately.  Be- 
sides accusing  the  West  of  overemphasizing 
certain  "bits"  of  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
Brezhnev  chargec  that  "certain  circles  in  the 
West"  have — "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Hel- 
sinki"—been  conducting  a  campaign  of  "mis- 
information" and  "slander"  against  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  allies. 

Peihaps  the  most  illustrative  example  of 
recent  Soviet  defensireness  on  the  Issue  of 


Basket  Three,  however,  was  a  hard-hitting 
article  in  Prardo  on  February  20.  1976, 
signed  by  1.  Alexandrov,  a  pseudonym 
usually  employed  to  signify  high-level 
Kremlin  thinking.  The  article  provided  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  date  to  mounting  Western  criti- 
cism of  Moscow's  footdragging  in  thej  Im- 
plementation of  Basket  Three.  Reatting 
strongly  to  Western  criticism  of  the  "Soviet 
treatment  of  dissidents — a  controversy  that 
had  been  revitalized  by  accusations  made  at 
a  widely  publicized  press  conference  tn  Paris 
on  February  3  held  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  the  mathematician  LeotUd 
Plyushch  in  the  West— Alexandrov  decried 
the  "slanderous  assertion"  that  dissidents 
are  put  In  special  psychiatric  hospitals.'' 
Soviet  medicine,  he  noted,  "guarantees  that 
only  the  mentally  deranged  are  subject  to 
treatment,  but  it  cannot  guarantee  that  so- 
called  dUsldents  are  not  among  the  men- 
T»ly  deranged."  Furthermore,  Alexandrov 
continued,  as  far  as  emigration  Is  concerned 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
persons,  especially  Jews,  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union:  but  thU  is  due,  he  said,  to  a  decline 
in  the  nujnber  of  persons  wishing  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  not  to  any  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  state.  These  "facts," 
he  claimed,  are  "a  convincing  reply  Jo  all 
who  hypocritically  accuse  the  Soviet  Union 
of  falling  to  implement  the  third  section  of 
the  Pinal  \cti'  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement " 
The  Soviet  Union,  Alexandrov  stressed 
"carefully  observes  all  clauses  of  the  Pinal 
Act,"  and  accusations  against  It  are  "noth- 
ing but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain 
elements  to  camouflage  their  own  numerous 
and  crude  violations  of  the  accords  reached 
in  Helsinki." 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  dis- 
sident scientist  Andrei  Sakharov  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  major  developments 
that  prompted  the  Soviet  authorities  to  step 
up   this   counter-offensive.   The   award   was 
clearly  an  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership and  put  them  In  a  difficult  position  in 
regard  to  allowing  Sakharov  to  attend  the 
award   ceremony   m   Oslo   since   they  could 
hardly  grant  a  visa  to  Leonard  Kantorovich 
ano'oher    Soviet    scientist    who    had     been 
awarded  the  prize  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fuse a  visa  to  Sakharov  without  calling  at- 
tention to  their  own  empty  claims  about  the 
implementation  of  Basket  Three.  The  final 
decision  to  refuse  Sakharov  a  visa  was  Jus- 
tified on  the  grounds  that  he  was  privy  to 
"state  secrets"  and  that  the  refusal  was  for 
this  reason  entirely  "in  keeping  with  Soviet 
legislation."   However    true   this   may   have 
been,  few  persons  in  the  West  could  fall  to 
recognize  that  It  was  a  hollow  excuse  and 
an  open  admission  of  political  weakness— one 
moreover,  that  directly  violated  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
One  of  the  main  elements  of  the  Soviet 
counter-offensive  in  recent  months  has  been 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  de- 
tente does  not  mean  an  end  to  the  ideological 
struggle— a  point  that  Brezhnev  sought  to 
make  particularly  clear  diuing  Glscard  d'Es- 
taing's  tiip  to  Moscow  in  October  by  openly 
rejecting    the    French    President's    call    for 
"Ideological  detente."  Whatever  the  state  of 
Brezhnev's  health  at  the  time,  it  was  clear 
from  his  response  that  French -Soviet  rela- 
tions had  already  caught  a  chill  even  before 
Brezhnev  canceled  his  appointment  with  Gls- 
card. 

Another  element  of  the  Soviet  counter-of- 
fensive that  has  taken  on  greater  prominence 
lately  has  been  the  attacks  made  against 
the  Western  news  media.  While  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  have  been  the  main 
targets,"  the  Deutsche  Welle  and  the  BBC 
have  also  been  subject  to  sharp  criticism.  In 
the  case  of  RL  and  RFE,  the  aim  has  been  to 
exploit  the  current  antipathy  tovrards  the 
CIA — which  has  resulted  from  recent  revela- 
tions of  the  agency's  misdeeds — in  order  to 
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discredit  the  radios,  even  though  they  are 
funded  through  appropriations  from  the  US 
Congress.  The  recent,  successful  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  revocation  of  RPE's  ac- 
creditation to  the  Winter  Olympics  In  Inns- 
bruck Is  Indicative  of  this  stepped-up  cam- 
paign. As  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  emphasized,  the  revocation  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  agreement."  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  the  action  establishes 
an  ominous  precedent. 

Becent  Changes  in  Soviet  Internal  Laws  and 
Practices 

Having  outlined  Soviet  attitudes  towards 
Basket  Tliree  and  their  evolution,  let  us  re- 
tin'n  to  the  initial  question  posed  at  the  out- 
set of  this  paper:  to  what  extent  has  the 
Soviet  Union  taken  steps  to  Implement  the 
pro^'lsions  contained  in  Basket  Three?  What 
concrete  changes  have  occurred  in  Soviet 
practice  as  a  result  of  Helsinki? 

In  the  initial  months  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference,  there  was  little 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  to 
change  any  of  its  policies  or  practices  in 
order  to  facilitate  "a  freer  flow  of  people,  in- 
formation, and  ideas"  or  expand  cultural 
contacts,  nor  that  it  intended  to  do  so.  In- 
deed, Just  the  opposite  seemed  true,  as  the 
decision  to  refuse  Sakharov  a  visa  to  attend 
the  Nobel  Prize  ceremony  in  Oslo  Illustrated. 
Moreover,  Moscow  reiterated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  it  would  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  Basket  Three  only  if  they  did  not 
conflict  with  Soviet  laws  and  customs  and 
warned  the  West  that  Basket  Three  could 
not  be  used  "to  interfere"  in  Soviet  internal 
affairs.  In  fact,  Moscow's  constant  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  declaration  of  principles 
in  the  Pinal  Act  strictly  prohibited  outside 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states  seemed  designed  to  disguise  Its  own 
footdragging  in  regard  to  implementing 
many  of  the  provisions. 

In  the  last  several  months,  however,  Mos- 
cow has  undertaken  a  number  of  measures 
aimed  at  demonstrating  that  it  Intends  to 
comply : 

Netcspapers.  On  January  21  TASS  declared 
that  eljghteen  Western  newspapters,  among 
them  The  New  York  Tivies.  Frankfurter  All- 
gemeine  Zeitun<j,  and  Corriere  delta  Sera 
would  go  on  sale  in  the  Soviet  Union  .some 
time  in  1976;  these,  TASS  stressed,  were  la 
addition  to  newspapers  such  as  he  Monde, 
The  Times,  and  Neue  Zuriclier  Zeitung, 
which  were  already  on  sale  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
latter  papers  are  only  available  in  small 
numbers — in  the  caee  of  Le  Monde,  few  In- 
stance, the  number  of  copies  available  is 
about  forty — and  then  only  in  tourist  hotels 
where  they  are  not  on  open  display  but  hid- 
den under  the  counter.  Whether  this  will 
continue  to  be  the  practice  with  the  eighteen 
other  newspapers  was  not  indicated  by  TASS, 
but  past  Soviet  practice  gives  little  encour- 
agement in  this  regard.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  the  TASS  announcement  was  not 
printed  in  the  Soviet  papers. 

Joumaliata.  Helsinki  has  brought  some 
moderate  Improvements  in  the  working  con- 
ditions for  foreign  Journalists  who  repre- 
sent a  nimiber  of  Western  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  Prance.  They  have 
been  granted  multiple  entry  visas,  allowing 
them  to  travel  in  4^d  out  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion more  freely;  also,  as  of  March  1,  West- 
ern journalists  will  no  longer  have  to  apply 
for  a  special  permit  If  they  wish  to  visit  an 
area  outside  the  restricted  forty-kilometer 
limit.  As  Is  presently  the  case  with  diplo- 
mats, they  will  simply  be  required  to  give 
notice  of  their  travel  plans  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hoxu-s  in  advance,  specifying  the 
reasons  for  their  Journey,  their  destination 
and  exact  route,  their  proposed  means  of 
transportation  and  any  expected  stopovers 
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or  breaks.  However,  sln<»  Jthe  state  holds  a 
monopoly  on  most  facllfnes,  the  authorities 
can  still  prevent  visitors  from  trav«Uiig  to 
certain  places,  by  exploiting  technicalities 
such  as  lack  of  accommodations  or  nnavaU- 
abUlty  of  required  means  of  transportation. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  openness 
in,  and  accessibility  to  news  remains  as  dif- 
ficult as  before. 

Exit  Permits.  Recently  the  Soviet  Union 
has  Indicated  a  relaxation  on  Its  pwrt  in 
some  of  the  rules  and  regtilatlons  related  to 
emigration.  According  to  Western  sources, 
some  of  the  measures  taken  so  far  have  in- 
cluded: 

1.  reduction  of  the  fee  for  obtaining  an 
exit  permit  from  400  rubles  ($640)  to  300 
rubles  ($405) . 

2.  relaxation  of  the  requirement  for  a 
character  reference  from  the  applicant's 
supervisor  and  Party  secretary  at  his  place 
of  work.  This  document  was  often  difficult 
to  obtain  because  applicants  may  have  been 
dismissed  from  their  Jobs  or  hostile  officials 
were  unwilling  to  Issue  the  document. 

3.  provision  for  review  of  cases  every  six 
months  instead  of  ever  year. 

4.  provision  for  appealing  refusals  within 
the  state  visa  system. 

There  have  also  been  unconfirmed  reports 
that  much  of  the  paper  work  required  for 
visas  will  be  simplified  and  tUat  the  "knowl- 
edge of  secrets  act"  which  has  blocked  the 
emigration  of  many  Jewish  scientists  to  date, 
may  be  made  more  flexible. »  However,  the 
above-mentioned  changes  do  not  affect  the 
500  rubles  ($675)  fee  charged  for  renuncia- 
tion of  Soviet  citizenship  by  persorLs  emi- 
grating. Moreover,  to  date  there  has  been 
little  indication  that  more  visas  will  be  Is- 
sued in  general.'' 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  shown  a  greater 
willingness  to  allow  a  number  of  prominent 
dissidents  such  as  Alexander  Lunts.  Leonid 
Plyushch,  and  Ernest  Nelzvestny  to  emigrate; 
this  move  seems  to  have  been  co-ordinated 
with  the  recent  changes  in  emigration  rules 
in  an  effort  to  give  the  appearance  of  com- 
plying with  the  Helsinki  agreement.  How- 
ever, a  niimber  of  other  prominent  Emigres — 
such  as  Benjamin  Levlch,  the  highest -rank- 
ing Soviet  scientist  ever  to  apply  for  an  emi- 
gration visa,  and  Andrei  Amalrik,  author  of 
the  controversial  essay  V/ill  the  U.S.S.R.  Sur- 
vive  Until   1984? — ^have   been   refused  visas. 

In  addition  to  prominent  dissidents  who 
have  been  allowed  to  leave,  there  have  been 
some  Soviet  citizens  who  have  at  first  been 
refused  visas  and  then  later  granted  them. 
For  instance,  Helena  Bonner,  Sakharov's  wife, 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Italy  after  Initially  being 
refused  a  visa.  Alexander  Sokolov.  a  Journalist 
who  married  an  Austrian  girl  while  she  was 
studying  In  Moscow  was  finally  allowed  to 
leave  after  his  case  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  In  the  West  and  after  the  personal 
Intervention  of  Austrian  Chancellor  Bruno 
Itreisky.  The  wife  of  Boris  Spassky,  the  Soviet 
chess  champion,  was  also  granted  a  visa 
after  originally  being  turned  down  on  a  tech- 
nicality. However,  these  are  Individual  cases 
and  can  by  no  means  be  considered  the  gen- 
eral norm.  But  in  each  instance  the  persons 
Involved  were  either  well  known  or  their 
cases  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  West,  which  testlfles  to  the  Importance 
of  Western  public  opinion  and  pressure  in 
ensuring  Soviet  implementation  of  Basket 
Three.     ,  f 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  Implement  cer- 
tain aspects  of  Basket  Three  In  token  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  agreement.  It  has 
also  taken  other  steps  that  appear  aimed,  at 
least  In  part,  at  Inhibiting  emigration  and 
making  life  more  difficult  for  disEldents.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  intro- 
duction last  November  of  a  regulation  re- 
garding the  receipt  of  money  and  gift  remit- 
tances from  abroad.  Under  tbe  new  regula- 
tions, which  went  into  effect  on  December  22, 


1975,  It  Is  BO  longer  possible  for  bcnefaetora 
abirwd  to  transmit  hard  currency  to  Soviet 
cltlsens.  (T^  untB  December  89  Soviet  eltl- 
sens  had  been  able  to  recflftve  sueli  remit- 
tances In  the  form  of  hard  currency  certifi- 
cates redeemable  In  special  VneApoeyltorg 
stares  »  accessible  only  to  restricted  fdlentele 
such  as  diplomats  and  high  Party  offidals.) 
It  will  also  no  longer  be  possible  for  foreign 
benefactors  to  give  Soviet  dtlaens  prepaid 
gifts  of  Soviet  cars  and  appliances,  etc. 
tbrougb  such  remittances.  Instead,  gifts  of 
money  will  have  to  be  received  by  Soviet 
cltizensi^  rubles  from  the  state  bank  of  for- 
eign trade  at  tbe  official  exchange  rate.  Tbe 
Soviet  Union  has  also  Introduced  a  new  cur- 
rency regulation  tbat  adds  a  thirty  percent 
tax  on  foreign  curreney  conxlng  Into  tbe 
Soviet  Union. 

Tboee  who  '^irill  be  bit  hardest  by  tbe  new 
rules  are  the  dissidents  and  persons  who  have 
applied  to  emigrate:  such  people  often  find 
themselves  fired  from  their  Jobs  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  gifts  and  donations  from 
abroad  In  ordo*  to  stirvlve.  The  overall  effect 
of  these  new  measures  will  be  to  discourage 
pec^le  from  applying  for  visas  to  emigrate 
and  to  make  life  more  \ui comfortable  for 
them  if  they  do  apply. 

HELSINKI  AKD  BETOKO 

Looking  back  over  the  last  six  months 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  E^uropean  Se- 
ctuity  Conference,  It  Is  hard  to  escape  the 
conclusion  regarding  Soviet  Implementation 
of  Basket  Three,  that  the  "harvest,"  as  The 
Economist  (January  31,  1976)  aptly  put  It,  Is 
pretty  meager.  Despite  a  constant  reitera- 
tion that  It  Intends  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  Basket  Three,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  very  few  genuine  efforts  to  take 
steps  towards  this  end.  Moreover,  In  Its  pub- 
lic statements  It  bas  Justified  its  testudlnate 
approach  by  reviving  a  nurat>er  of  qualifying 
restrictions  that  the  West  had,  through  per- 
sistence and  firmness,  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating from  the  Final  Act.  The  overall  effect 
of  the  resurrection  of  these  restrictions  bas 
been  to  make  the  Helsinki  document  sub- 
ordinate to  Soviet  laws  and  customs  rather 
than  to  make.  Soviet  practice  or  behavior 
conform  to  the  standards  set  down  in  the 
Final  Act  itself. 

De^lte  Soviet  footdragging  and  evasion, 
however,  some  changes  have  occurred.  They 
have  come  slowly  and  grudgingly,  and  by 
Western  standards  they  have  been  far  too 
few  and  limited;  but  they  have  nonetheless 
occurred.  Moreover,  it  Is  clear  from  tbe  in- 
creasingly defensive  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  months  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  Is  under  considerable  pressure  at 
least  to  give  the  appearance  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  Basket  Three.  In  other 
words,  the  leaders  of  the  USSR  clearly  recog- 
nize that  they  cannot  ignore  the  issue  even 
if  they  cannot  afford  to  go  about  fully  im- 
plementing the  provisions.  Thus,  at  the  very 
least,  Helsinki  has  forced  the  Soviet  Union 
to  confront  the  problem  of  human  rights 
more  directly  than  heretofore,  and  the  West 
has  succeeded  in  ensuring  that  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  remains  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  of  a  relaxation  In  East- 
West  tensions,  even  If  all  the  provisions  re- 
lated to  It  have  yet  to  be  implemented. 

For  many  In  the  East  as  well  as  the  West, 
this  may  be  small  consolation.  Their  answer 
Is  likely  to  be  that  results — not  tokenism — 
are  what  matter  and  that  by  this  standard 
the  Soviet  Union  is  found  culpable.  Yet  It 
would  be  wrong,  as  oie""b(__the  Western  dele- 
gates recently  polnt«  out,  to  Judge  the  re- 
sults of  the  Helsinki  conference  by  We-stem 
standards,  however  dedicated  one  may  be  to 
these  and  however  dearly  one  believes  In 
their  universality.^*  The  final  Act  was 
achieved  by  a  consensus;  this  inevitably  In- 
volved compromises  and  the  inclusion  of  lan- 
guage so  vague  that  it  Uterally  Invites  eva- 
sion. But  the  West,  nevertheless,  did  succeed 
ax  wresting  from  the  Soviet  Unicm  a  com- 
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mltment  (o  zeepect  certain  norms  that  It 
am  no  longer  OMUy  dion  gard  and  ttaat.  even 
It  Imptanented,  only  pr  »ml8e  a  partial  Im 
proYcment  In   the   lives  of   the   Individual 
Soviet  citizen. 

The  implementation  o'.  many  of  the  pro 
visions  of  Basket  Three  obviously  poses  many 
serious  and  objective  problems  for  the  Soviet 
leadership.   It   Is   unrealistic   to  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  implement  many  of  these 
provisions  overnight  or  4ven  In  six  months. 
To  do  so  ^vould  entail  a  major  transforma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  systflm— an  event  that, 
however  desirable  it  mlghjt  be  to  many  in  the 
West,  is  unlikely  to  occurl  In  the  near  future, 
aiveu  the  present  naturi  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem—the excessive  centr  illzatlon,  the  com- 
mitment of  the  present  el  Ite  to  an  outmoded 
Ideology  increasingly  at   variance  with  the 
demands  of  a  more  Inter  lependent  intema- 
tionar  system,   and   the    iUte's  fear  of  any 
change  that  would  endati  ger  or  diminish  Its 
power— progress  towards   ichievlng  a  greater 
liberalization  of  Soviet  society  along  the  lines 
envisaged  In  the  Helsinki  locument  Is  bound 
to  be  slow  and  arduous.  C  aange,  if  and  when 
It  comes,  is  most  likely  tc  be  the  result  of  a 
gradual  process,  a  process  of  kleine  Schrttte 
(small  steps),  to  use  a  ;)hrase  common  in 
West  German  poUtlcal  clr<  les  some  vears  ago. 
It  Is  likely  to  come  about,  moreover,  as  a 
product    of    essentially    luteinal    processes 
processes  that  the  West  can  to  some  degree 
influence  but  can  neither  create  nor  control 
The  best  it  can  do  Is  to  us<  Helsinki  to  nudge 
the   Soviet   Union   In   cer  aln   directions  by 
firmly   and   persistently   lemlndlng   Moscow 
both  publicly  and  private  y  of  the  commit- 
ments  it  has  underUken  i  a  slgnUig  the  Hel- 
sinki document. 

This  Is  likely  to  be  a  d.fflcult  and  weari- 
some process,  one  that  (alls  for  patience 
firmness,  and  an  ability  to  accept  a  good 
deal  of  frustration.  It  is  bound  to  be  met 
with  reslstence  and  marred  by  occasional  set- 
backs. But  in  the  long  run  such  a  policy  may 
meettyith  greater  succosi  than  an  all-or- 
nothlffg  approach  that  sec  ks  major  changes 
Immediately.  To  what  decree  the  issue  of 
human  rights  should  be  1  nked  to  other  is- 
sues Is  a  question  to  whlct  there  Is  no  clear- 
cut  answer;  it  will  depend  on  the  Individual 
circumstances  in  each  spec  Iflc  case.  However, 
as  A  general  principle— as  :  torshall  ShtUman 
hss  suggested— "the  effective  combination 
of  private  and  group  press  ire  with  a  formal 
government  position  of  noninterference  in 
Soviet  Internal  affairs  might  have  long-run 
advantages  over  an  explicli  and  frontal  gov- 
ernment-sponsored challenge."-' 

While  recognizing  thai  to  the  extent 
changes  envisaged  in  Bas  cet  Three  of  the 
Final  Act  occur,  they  are  HI  ely  to  come  about 
as  a  resiUt  of  a  gradual  pro<  ess  of  smaU  steps 
It  is  vitally  important  for  the  West  to  con- 
tlnxmlly  deiiionstrate  an  .mshakable  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  tl  tat  Improvements 
in  the  Individual  citizen's  lot  Ls  a  funda- 
mental element  of  detente,  A  weakening  of 
the  West's  commitment  w<  nld  not  only  im- 
peril the  long-range  chaud  s  for  the  reaUza- 
tlon  of  human  rights  in^  e  East,  but  could 
contribute  to  their  erogfeii  in  the  West  As 
Leo  Labedz  has  rightly  poluted  out: 

"If  It  does  not  defend  Iti  cultural  values. 
If  It  falls  to  stand  firm  or  the  question  of 
cultural  freedom  in  genen.l,  the  West  will 
not  only  throw  away  the  ch  ince  of  the  even- 
tual evolution  of  the  Coiamunist  regimes 
toward  more  clvUlsed  cultui  al  standards  but 
win  also  gravely  Jeopardise  the  chances  of 
these  standards  in  the  We  st."  ^ 

The  leaders  In  the  West  c  ught  to  bear  this 
steadily  in  mind  as  they  look  at  Helsinki 
and  beyond. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  a  good  discussion  ol  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  Basket  Three  dxu- ng  the  negotia- 
tions, see  Gerhard  Henze,  "Neue  Aufgaben 
der    Entspannungspolltlk,"    Europa    ArcMv, 
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18/1976,  pp.  567-577.  The  author  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  West  German  delegation  to  the 
Security  Conference  in  Geneva. 

'^Pravda,  December  22,  1972. 

3  Henze,  op.  cit.,  p.  571. 

*/bid.,  p.  573. 

•>TASS,  in  Russian,  August  9.  1876; 
Pravda,  August  8;  August  10;  and  August 
27,  1976. 

•>  Pravda,  August  1.  1976. 

"  Pravda,  August  7,  1976. 

*See,  in  particular,  the  Pravda  editorial 
of  August  3,  1975. 

'Pravda,  August  8,  1976.  See  also  Brezh- 
nev's speech  to  the  sumnUt  which  stressed 
the  "historic  significance  "  of  the  conference 
{Pravda,  August  1,  1975). 

"■Isvestia,  August  5,  1975. 

"In  the  last  six  months  Radio  Liberty's 
Arkhiv  Samizdata  has  received  more  than 
fifty  documents  that  refer  to  the  Helsinki 
agreement  and  call  on  the  Soviet  government 
to  Implement  the  provisions  contained  In 
Basket  Three.  See  also  Peter  Osnos  In  the 
International  Herald  Tribune,  October  8, 
1975.  on  Moscow's  Internal  problems  with 
the  Helsinki  agreement. 

"September  3.  1975.  An  abridged  version 
of  the  article  was  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  8,  1975. 

^' SatsialistichesUaya  induatriya,  Decem- 
ber 5.  1975. 

"  The  full  text  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 
was  published  In  Pravada  and  Izvestia  on 
August  2,  1975. 

'"  Izvestia.  August  16.  1975;  Radio  Moscotc 
in  English  to  North  America,  November  5 
"975.  23:00  GMT.  ' 

'•'  Pravda,  December  10,  1975 

"  For  the  text  of  Plyushch's  press  confer- 
ence, see  Le  Monde,  February  4,  1976 

'^See  m  particular  Pravda.  January  16 
January  30,  aud  February  2.  1976-  also' 
Izvestia,  February  3,  1976. 

f»,"^c*  ''*'''*  ^^^^  ^  J""«»  K.  Roosevelt 
the  US  member  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee.  See  Henry  Bradsher,  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  February  14,  1976 
'"The  New  York  Times,  January  21,  1976 
-  In    1974,   for   histance.   84,637   American 
tourists  Visited  the  USSR  whUe  11.037  SovTet 
clt^ens  Visited  the  US  (Turist,  No.  10,  1976, 
p.  29)    Most  of  the  Soviet  visitors  to  the  US 
are  believed  to  have  been  on  official  business 
as    diplomats,    commercial    representatives 
and  exchange  students  (see  RL  73/76   "For- 
6!T976 )"■."'"'    "^   ^^*'*   Citizens,"   FebrSry 
j^'  Vneshposyltorg  Ls  an  agency  of  the  Mln- 

Sn  H^°'.'*«''  ^^^^  *^^*  operates  a  net- 
work of  hard  currency  and  "certificate  ruble- 
stores  in  Which  Soviet  citizens  holdings-cer- 
tificate rubles"  may  buy  Imported  and  othe^ 
scm-ce  goods  at  advantageoils  pHc^ 

^  Henze,  op    cit.,  p.  676 

='  Marshall  D.  Shulman,'  "Toward  a  West 
ern    Philosophy    of    Coeilsten^^--    i.JS«; 
AJfatrs,  October  1973    p    66  'oreign 

Heis^fci"'^r^**'^"!°*  *^*y'  "Shadow  Over 
Helsinki,     Encounter,  June  1973.  p.  88. 


States  wlU  recognize  and  respect  the  freedom 
ot  the  Individual  to  profess  and  practise 
alone  or  in  community  wltu  others,  religion 
or  belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience. 

The  participating  States  on  whose  terri- 
tory national  minorities  exist  wiU  respect  the 
right  of  persona  belonging  to  such  minor- 
ities to  equality  before  the  law,  will  afford 
them  the  full  opportunity  for  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedonos  and  will,  in  this  manner,  protect 
their  legitimate  Interests  In  this  sphere. 

The  participating  States  recognize  the 
universal  significance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  respect  for  which  is 
an  essential  factor  for  the  peace.  Justice  and 
well-being  necessary  to  ensure  the  develop, 
ment  of  friendly  relations  and  co-operation 
among  themselves  as  amon^  aU  States. 

They  will  constantly  respect  these  rights 
and  freedoms  In  their  mutual  relations  and 
will  endeavour  Jotatly  and  separately  in- 
cluding In  co-operation  with  the  United  Na- 
tlons,  to  promote  universal  and  effective  re- 
spect for  them. 

They  confirm  the  right  of  the  individual 
t.}  know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties 
In  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  participating  States 
wui  act  m  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  They  will  also  fulfil  their 
obligations  as  set  forth  In  the  International 
declarations  and  agreements  In  this  field  in- 
cluding Inter  alia  the  International  Conven- 
ants  on  Human  Rights,  by  v-hlch  they  mav 
be  bound. 
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ExHisrr  2 
Excerpts     fbom     Helsinki     Declaration 
Declaration  of  Principi.£3  Guiding  Rela- 
tions Between   Participating   States" 
VII.  Respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 

thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief 

The  participating  States  wlU  respect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamenta'.  freedoms,  in- 
cludhig  the  freedom  of  thought,  conscience 
religion  or  belief,  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  the  effec- 
tive  exercise  of  civU.  political,  economic 
soctol,  cultural  and  other  rights  and  free- 
doms all  of  which  derive  from  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and  are  essen- 
tial for  bis  free  and  fuU  development. 
Within  this  framework   the  participating 


Cooperation    in  Humanttahian    and    Other 
Fields  (Basket  3) 

SECTION    1— "HUMAN    CONTACTS' 

Co-operation  In  Humanitarian  and  other 
fields 
The  participating  States 
Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peace  and  understanding  among  peo- 
ples and  to  the  spWtual  enrichment  of  the 
human  personality  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion. 

Conscious  *hat  Increased  cultural  and  ed- 
ucational exchanges,  broader  dissemination 
of  information,  contacts  between  people  and 
the  solution  of  humanitarian  problems  will 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these  alms 
Determined  therefore  to  co-operate  amouK 
themselves.  Irrespective  of  their  political 
economic  and  social  systems,  in  order  to 
create  better  conditions  In  the  above  fields 
to  develop  and  strengthen  existing  forms  of 
co-operation  and  to  work  out  new  ways  and 
means  appropriate  to  these  alms 

Convinced  that  this  co-operation  should 
take  place  in  full  respect  for  the  principles 
guiding  relations  among  participating  States 
as  set  forth  in  the  relevant  document 
Have  adopted  the  following: 
1.  Human  contacts 
The  participating  States 
<;onsiderlng  the  development  of  contacts 
to  be  an  Important  element  in  the  strength- 
ening of  friendly  relations  and  trust  among 
peoples,  " 

Affirming.  In  relation  to  their  present  effort 
to  Improve  conditions  In  this  area,  the  im- 
portance they  attach  to  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. 

Desiring  In  this  spirit  to  develop,  with  the 
continuance  of  detente,  further  efforts  to 
achieve  continuing  progress  In  this  field. 
And  conscious  that  the  question  relevant 
hereto  must  be  settled  by  the  States  con- 
cerned under  mutually  acceptable  condi- 
tions. 

Make  it  theh-  aim  to  f acUltate  ^'reer  move- 
ment aud  contacts.  Individually  aud  col- 
^ectlvely,  whether  privately  or  officially, 
^jrfbng    persons,    institutions   and   organiza- 


tions of  the  participating  States,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  himianltarlan 
problems  that  arise  In  that  connexion. 

E>eclare  their  readiness  to  these  ends  to 
take  measures  which  they  consider  appro- 
priate and  to  conclude  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements among  themselves,  as  may  be 
needed,  and 

Express  their  Intention  now  to  proceed  to 
the  implementation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Contacts  and  Regular  Meetings  on  the 
Basis  of  Family  Ties — 

In  order  to  promote  further  development 
of  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family  ties  the 
participating  States  will  favotirably  consider 
applications  for  travel  with  the  purpose  of 
allowing  persons  to  enter  or  leave  their  ter- 
ritory temporarily,  and  on  a  regular  basis 
if  desired,  in  order  to  visit  members  of  their 
families. 

Applications  for  temporary  visits  to  meet 
members  of  their  families  will  be  dealt  with 
without  distinction  as  to  the  country  of 
origin  or  destination:  existing  requirements 
for  travel  documents  and  visas  will  be  ap- 
plied In  this  spirit.  The  preparation  and  is- 
sue of  such  documents  and  visas  will  be 
effected  within  reasonable  time  limits:  cases 
of  urgent  necessity — such  as  serious  illness 
or  death — will  be  given  priority  treatment. 
They  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  fees  for  official  travel 
documents  and  visas  are  acceptable. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  contaicts  on  the  basis 
of  family  ties  will  not  modify  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  applicant  or  of  members 
of  bis  family. 

(b)  Reunification  of  Families — 

The  participating  States  will  deal  in  a 
positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  members  of  their  family,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  requesv>  of 
an  urgent  character — such  as  requests  sub- 
mitted by  persons  who  are  111  or  old. 

They  will  deal  with  applications  In  this 
field  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

They  will  lower  where  necessary  the  fees 
charged  in  connexion  with  these  applica- 
tions to  ensiwe  that  they  are  at  a  moderate 
level. 

Applications  for  the  purpose  of  family  re- 
\iniflcatlon  which  are  not  granted  may  be  re- 
newed at  the  appropriate  level  and  will  be 
reconsidered  at  reasonably  short  Intervals  by 
the  authorities  of  the  country  of  residence  or 
destination,  whichever  is  concerned;  under 
such  circumstances  fees  will  be  charged  only 
when  applications  are  granted. 

Persons  whose  applications  for  family  re- 
unification are  granted  may  bring  with  them 
or  ship  their  household  and  personal  effects; 
to  this  end  the  participating  States  wHl  use 
all  possibilities  provided  by  existing  regula- 
tions. 

Until  members  of  the  same  family  are  re- 
united meetings  and  contacts  betv^een  them 
may  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
modalities  for  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family 
ties. 

The  participating  States  will  support  the 
efforts  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  So- 
cieties concerned  with  the  problems  of  fam- 
"lly  reunification. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  family  reunification 
will  not  modify  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  applicant  or  of  members  of  his  family. 

The  receiving  psirtlclpatlng  State  will  take 
appropriate  care  with  regard  to  employment 
for  persons  from  other  participating  States 
who  take  up  permanent  residence  In  that 
State  In  connexion  with  family  reunification 
with  its  citizens  and  see  that  they  are  af- 
forded opportvinitie'5  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  its  own  citizens  for  education,  medical 
assistance  and  social  security. 

(c)  Marriage  between  Citizens  of  Different 
States— 


The  participating  States  vlU  examine  fa- 
votu-ably  and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian 
considerations  requests  lor  exit  or  entry  per- 
mlts  from  persons  who  have  decided  to  marry 
a  citizen  from  another  participating  State. 

The  processing  and  Issuing  of  the  docu- 
ments required  for  the  above  purposes  and 
for  the  marriage  will  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  accepted  tor  family  reunifica- 
tion. 

In  dealing  w4th  requests  from  couples  from 
different  participating  States,  once  married, 
to  enable  them  and  the  minor  children  of 
their  marriage  to  transfer  their  permanent 
residence  to  a  State  In  which  either  one  is 
normally  a  resident,  the  participating  States 
will  also  apply  the  provisions  accepted  for 
family  reunification. 

(d)  Travel  for  Personal  or  Professional 
Reasons — 

The  participating  States  intend  to  facil- 
itate wider  travel  by  their  clttzens  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  reasons  and  to  this  end 
they  Intend  In  particular: 

— gradually  to  slmpUfy  and  to  administer 
flexibly  the  procedures  for  exit  and  entry; 

— to  ease  regulations  concerning  move- 
ment of  citizens  from  the  other  participating 
States  In  their  territory,  with  due  regard  to 
security  requirements. 

They  will  endeavour  gradually  to  lower, 
where  necessary,  the  fees  for  visas  and  official 
travel  doctunents. 

They  intend  to  consider,  as  necessary, 
means — including,  in  so  far  as  appropriate, 
the  concltislon  of  multilateral'  or  bilateral 
consular  conventions  or  other  relevant  agree- 
mente  or  understandings — ^fcw  the  Improve- 
ment of  arrangemente  to  provide  consular 
services,  including  legal  and  consular  assist- 
ance. 

They  confirm  that  religious  faiths,  institu- 
tions and  organizations,  practising  within 
the  constitutional  framework  of  the  parti- 
cipating States,  and  their  representatives  can, 
in  the  field  of  their  activities,  have  contracts 
and  meetings  among  themselves  and  ex- 
change information. 

(e)  Improvement  of  Conditions  for  To\ir- 
Ism  on  and  Individual  or  Collective  Basis — 

The  participating  States  consider  that 
tourism  contributes  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  life,  culture  and  history  of  other  coim- 
trles.  to  the  growth  of  understanding  among 
peoples,  to  the  improvement  of  contracts  and 
to  the  broader  use  of  leisure.  They  intend  to 
promote  the  development  of  tourism,  on  an 
individual  or  collective  basis,  and,  In  partic- 
ular, they  intend : 

To  promote  visits  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries by  encouraging  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  the  simplification  and 
expediting  of  necessary  formalities  relating  to 
such  vislte; 

To  Increase,  on  the  basis  of  appropriate 
agreements  or  arrangements  where  necessary, 
co-operation  In  the  development  of  tourism, 
In  particular,  by  considering  bilaterally 
possible  ways  to  Increase  Information  relat- 
ing to  travel  to  other  countries  and  to  the 
reception  and  service  of  tourists,  and  other 
related  questions  of  mutual  interest. 

(f)  Meetings  among  Young  Pec^le — 
The  participating  Startes  Intend  to  further 

the  development  of  contacts  and  exchanges 
among  young  people  by  encotiraglng :     ' 

Increased  exchanges  said  contacts  on  a 
short  or  long  term  basis  among  young  people 
working,  training  or  undergoing  education 
through  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
or  regular  programmes  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible; 

Study  by  their  youth  organizations  of  the 
qiiestion  of  possible  agreements  relating  to 
framev.'orks  of  multilateral  youth  co-opera- 
tion; 

Agreements  or  regular  programmes  relating 
to  the  organization  of  exchanges  of  students, 
of  international  yovith  seminars,  of  courses 


of  professional  training  tmd  foreign  language 
study; 

The  fmther  development  of  youth  tourism 
and  the  provision  to  this  end  of  appropriate 
facilities; 

The  development,  where  possible,  of  ex- 
changes, contacts  and  co-operation  on  a 
bilateral  or  multilateral  basis  between  their 
organizations  which  represent  wide  circles  of 
young  people  working,  training  or  under- 
going education; 

Awareness  among  youth  of  the  Importance 
of  developing  mutual  understanding  and  of 
strengthening  friendly  relations  and  confi- 
dence among  peoples. 

(g)  Sport- 
In  aeder  to  expand  existing  links  and  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  sport  the  participat- 
ing States  will  encourage  contacts  and 
exchanges  of  this  kind.  Including  sports 
meetings  and  con^Mtltlons  of  all  aorta,  on 
the  basis  of  the  established  international 
rules,  reg^ulatlons  and  practice. 

(h)  E^ansion  of  Contacts — 

By  way  of  further  developing  contacts 
among  governmental  institutions  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  associations, 
including  women's  organizations,  the  partici- 
pating States  will  facilitate  the  convening 
of  meetings  as  well  as  travel  by  delegations, 
groups  and  Individuals. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  permit,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFTCER.  llie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  this 
kbill  which  goes  so  very  far  to  translate 
the  fine  words  and  bold  promises  and 
prospects  that  came  out  of  the  Helsinki 
Conference  into  actual  actions. 

I  know  when  one  travels  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  when  one  talks  to  Extern  and 
Central  Europeans  they  adopt  a  some- 
what jaundiced  view  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference. They  wonder  If  those  words  will 
result  in  any  change  in  their  own  way  of 
life,  whether  it  is  more  likely  there  will 
be  an  exchange  of  journalists,  whether 
a  daughter  will  more  likely  be  able  to  go 
and  see  her  aged  parents,  whether  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  rejoin  their  parents. 
This  is  what  the  so-called  Third  Basket 
has  held  out  to  the  peoples  in  Europe, 
and  I  would  hope  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill  establlrhing  a  Monitoriug 
Commissioii,  the  Commission  which  will 
receive  a  report  twice  a  year  from  the 
President  on  how  far  the  Conference  ^ 
words  have  been  translated  into  events 
and  also  will  serve  as  a  spur  to  make  sure 
that  on  the  American  side  we  follow  up 
as  much  as  possible  the  openings  that 
there  are  behind  the  curtain  to  mo\e-^ 
ahead  in  this  way. 

For  tliis  reason,  I  think  this  Commis- 
sion will  serve  a  very  real  purpose  and 
will  help  many  unfortunate  people  who 
are  now  having  a  pretty  miserable  time 
of  it  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Many  fine  statements  were  included 
in  tlie  Helsinki  Final  Act,  but  its  ultimate 
significance  will  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  all  of  its  provisions  are  imple- 
mented by  all  the  signatories.  Although 
the  Final  Act  does  not  have  the  force  of 
law  and  its  implementation  is  voluntary-, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  moral  obli- 
gation on  the  signatories  to  tramslate  its 
promises  into  reality. 
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Por  the  United  Stati  s  and  Its  NATO 
allies,  the  Pinal  Act  caitalns  ImiMrtant 
statements  of  Westen^  principles  and 
Ideas,  including  provlslotis  in  the  human- 
itarian and  informaticti  fields.  So  far, 
however,  little  action  h^  been  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  which  could  be  dekcribed  as  imple- 
mentation of  the  Pinal  Act. 

While  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtries  plan  to 
ignore  those  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act 
which  are  of  particular  importance  to 
the  West,  it  is  clear  that  they  Intended 
to  be  very  selective  as  regards  degree, 
method,  and  timing  of  ftnpllcation.  Pur- 
thermore,  there  are  di^ering  views  be- 
tween East  and  West  las  to  what  the 
various  provisions  of  th(  Pinal  Act  mean 
in  terms  of  implementa  ion. 

It  is  important,  thertfore,  that  we  in 
thi.s  country  have  a  mec  lanism  to  evalu- 
ate the  actions  of  the  ]:&st  in  terms  of 
our  concept  of  what  tlie  F^nal  Act  means 
and  what  we  believe  tte  Wai-i>aw  Pact 
countries  have  agreed  to  do.  Such  a 
mechanism  should  be  i,s  open  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  Ameriu^  n  people  can  sec 
that  their  Government  s  determined  to 
Insure  that  the  Pinal  A<  t  Is  not  a  cyiU- 
cally  concocted  collection  of  flowery 
phrases  but  is  a  giUde  to  concrete  action 
in  breaking  down  the  Carriers  between 
East  and  West. 

The  Commission  v.hch  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  JTew  Jersey  has 
proposed  to  be  establishe  d  would  provide 
such  a  mechanism,  and  ]  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  liis  propo:  al.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ha; ;  supported  this 
proposal  and  agreed  to  an  amendment 
of  mine  to  strengthen  ihe  Commission 
by  expanding  its  char;er  to  include, 
along  with  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  Pinal  Act.  the  encouragement  of 
American  programs  to  ake  advantage 
of  the  provisions  relatinf  to  cooperation 
In  the  economic,  human  tarlan,  and  In- 
formation fields. 

My  amendment  would  al-^o  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  sei  liannual  report 
to  the  Commission  proiiding  informa- 
tion on  actions  reflect  ng  compliance 
with  or  violation  of  the  p  rovlslons  of  the 
Pinal  Act,  and  giving  a  description  of 
present  or  plaimed  progr  ims  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  privat  s  organizations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Pinal  Act  in  the  fle  ds  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

My  amendment  is  desgned  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  c  oes  not  take  a 
passive  attitude  toward  inplementation 
of  the  Pinal  Act  but  take  s  the  initiative 
In  developing  programs  vhlch  will  con- 
stitute a  test  of  whether  the  Helsinki 
Act  means  what  It  says,  particularly  In 
the  humanitarian  field. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  £ .  2679  with  my 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Igi.  CASE.  Mr.  Presides  t,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  Is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  who  has  an 
amendment.  1 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  frdm  New  Jersey 
for  hLs  Initiative  In  brings  ng  this  matter 
before  the  Senate.  I  belle  re  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  propos  ed  commission 
Is  something  of  signal  Imp  irtance. 
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Many  of  us  were  highly  skeptical  about 
the  Helsinki  Accords  because  we  felt  that, 
in  practice,  the  Soviet  bloc  would  utilize 
those  provisions  that  tended  to  consoli- 
date their  grip  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions while  ignoring  those  features  that 
inconvenience  a  totalitarian  system. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
very  early  on,  when  representatives  of 
Western  Europe  fijst  met  in  Helsinki  to 
outline  an  agenda,  was  the  insistance 
that  if  we  are  truly  concerned  with  es- 
tablishing conditions  for  peace  that  ex- 
tend through  the  years,  this  can  be 
achieved  only  by  somehow  or  other  loos- 
ening the  Communist  system  so  that 
there  can  be  some  sort  of  intercourse — 
people  to  people  and  not  just  government 
to  government. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  Basket 
in  is  essential  to  the  viabiUty  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  and  it  is  therefore  Incum- 
bent upon  us,  as  we  have  approved  this 
agreement,  to  see  to  it  that  those  por- 
tions that  are  most  important  to  the 
West — and  I  think  most  important  to 
peace — be  Uved  up  to. 

It  Is  an  extremely  important  step  for- 
ward. I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  month-by- 
month  information  on  compliance.  The 
very  fact  that  this  body  will  express  its 
concern  in  this  matter  may  bring  ex- 
tremely important  pressures  to  bear  on 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  liberalize  their  sys- 
tem and  to  avoid  such  intolerable  prac- 
tices as  dictating  that  Radio  Piee  Europe 
not  be  able  to  report  the  Olympics,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  I  liad  the  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  on  this 
matter  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Political  and  Military 
Affairs;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  it  will  amplify  the  points  I 
have  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senator  James  L.  Bucklet,  Testimont  Be- 

POBE  THB   HOCSB   StrBCOMMnTEE   ON   INTER- 
NATIONAL  POLmcAL   AND   Mn,ITART    AFFAIRS, 

Mat  4,  1976 

Mr.  Clialrman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  with  regard  to  this  Important 
legislation.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  Congresswoman  Fenwlck  for 
her  cooperation  in  this  matter.  I  understand 
the  time  constraints  with  which  you  are  deal- 
ing and  will  attempt  to  keep  my  remarks 
trief. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  ou  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  signed  last 
August  Is  another  step  in  our  policy  of  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  must  be 
viewed  In  that  conte.xt.  The  goal  of  this  policy 
Is  to  ease  the  tensions  that  have  existed  in 
the  past  and  to  encoiu^ge  cooperation  in 
many  areas,  especially  in  resolving  disputes. 
In  other  words,  this  policy  is  to  move  U.S.- 
Sovlet  relations  from  that  of  confrontation 
to  cooperation.  The  Final  Act  must  thus  be 
Judged  In  this  context.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  policy  of  cooperation  be- 
tween East  and  West,  between  the  Stovlet 
Union  and  the  United  States  Is  Impoiiant 
and  needed,  and  I  endorse  such  a  policy.  My 
concern  Ues  In  whether  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe  accept  this 
policy  with  the  same  Interpretation  that  we 


do;  whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to 
change  Its  policy  of  confrontation;  cw  whether 
detente  and  the  Plnal  Act  are  Just  other 
means  for  continuing  the  policies  of  the  past. 
Wo  have  all  heard  much  criticism  of  the 
U.S.  policy  of  detente.  It  has  been  pictured  as 
a  one-way  street  where  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  recipient  of  U.S.  concessions  without  any 
concessions  on  Its  part.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  there  have  been  some  advances  In  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  But  the  question  of  whether 
soiuces  of  tensions  have  really  been  eased  is 
still  left  unanswered.  Whether  any  substan- 
tial steps  toward  cooperation  have  been  made 
Is  still  In  question.  Whether  the  Soviet  Union 
has  really  changed  its  policy  of  hostility  to- 
ward the  West  and  the  United  States  Is  still 
In  doubt. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  bring  Into 
question  this  policy  of  detente,  of  which  the 
Helsinki  Accords  are  a  part.  Even  as  increased 
contact  between  East  and  West  was  taking 
place,  events  contrary  to  cooperation  were 
occTUTlng.  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  were  con- 
quered as  a  consequence  of  Soviet  military 
aid.  With  Soviet  support.  Communists  sought 
to  take  over  the  government  of  Portugal; 
Cuban  troops  were  airlifted  by  the  Soviets 
and  Soviet  military  aid  was  provided  to  Com- 
munist forces  in  Angola.  These  events  do  not 
ease,  but  rather  Increase  International  ten- 
sions and  the  risk  of  conflict. 

The  policy  of  detente  has  hardly  been  suc- 
cessful In  these  cases.  And  the  policy  of 
detente  is  an  Issue  la  discussing  the  Final 
Act  because  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  detente 
that  the  United  States  became  a  signatory  to 
this  agreement.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
policy  of  detente  gives  us  an  Indication  of 
whether  we  can  expect  the  Helsinki  Accords 
to  represent  a  step  forward  or  backwards  on 
the  road  to  peace.  The  degree  of  compliance 
with  or  violation  of  agreements  under  the 
policy  of  detente  by  the  Soviet  Union  gives  us 
an  indication  of  the  degree  of  compliance 
with  or  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Final 
Act  which  we  can  rea.sonabIy  expect  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  already  have  some  evi- 
dence of  the  degree  of  seriousneaa  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  approaching  the  articles 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  WhUe  the  goal  of  the 
Final  Act  and  detente  Is  to  avoid  interna- 
tional conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
support  revolutionary  activity  in  Western 
Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

WhUe  the  Final  Act  calls  for  a  free  flow  of 
Information  and  Ideas  between  East  and 
West,  the  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  de- 
crease rather  than  Increase  this  flow.  Tite 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  Eurtq)ean  satellites 
exerted  pressure  on  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  to  rescind  the  accreditation  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  to  cover  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics. That  action  was  not  In  the  spirit  of  "the 
Olympics,  detente,  or  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
Rather,  It  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  an  attempt  to  Uistltute  on 
an  Ihternatlonal  scale  the  type  of  censorahip 
that  Is  prevelant  throughout  ilie  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  att.ick  oa 
the  freedom  of  the  press  gives  us  caiise  for 
alarm  for  the  futxu-e  of  press  coverage  of  In- 
ternational events.  The  Summer  Olvmplcs  In 
Montreal  and  the  Olympics  In  the  Soviet 
Union  four  years  from  now  serve  as  useful 
examples. 

The  Helsinki  Accords  specifically  call  for 
cooperation  in  the  reunification  of  famUles. 
the  lessening  of  restilctlons  on  marriages 
between  citizens  of  different  nations,  and  the 
easing  of  restrictions  on  emigration.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  these  provisions  of  the 
Plnal  Act  be  Implemented  bv  all  the  signa- 
tories. 

Yet  hardly  a  day  passes  when  I  do  not 
receive  letters  from  conftltuents  whose  faml- 
11??  are  still  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern 
Europe  There  have  been  repeated  attempts 
to  obtain  exist  visas  for  these  fr.milies  so  that 


they  can  be  united  with  their  loved  ones 
In  the  United  States.  And  there  have  been 
repeated  rejections  of  these  applications  for 
exit  visas.  For  the  record  I  am  submitting 
a  partial  list  of  names  of  individuals  who 
have  had  their  applications  for  exit  visas 
rejected.  I  can  also  state  that  my  experience 
has  been  that  Soviet  and  East  European 
authorities  have  generally  not  been  coopera- 
tive in  these  matters. 

Instead  of  an  easing  of  emigration  policies, 
I  find  evidence  that  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  apply  for  exit  visas  are  subjected 
to  harassment,  dismissal  from  employment, 
and  even  arrests.  This  Is  not  in  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

My  remarks  today  do  not  even  touch  on 
the  violation  of  hiunan  rights  that  ts  so 
widespread  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  evidence  in  this  regard  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  support  the  goals  of  Basket  IH,  In- 
corporated in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Seciirlty  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
but  I  feel  that  the  American  people  must 
be  given  some  assurance  that  the  Helsinki 
Accords  win  be  observed  by  all  the  signa- 
tories. I  am  concerned  that  the  Final  Act 
not  become,  as  detente  has  become,  a  one- 
way street  In  which  the  benefits  of  In- 
creased trade  and  technology  flow  to  the 
Soviet  Union  without  any  concessions  on 
their  part  to  the  very  factors  about  their 
regimes  which  give  rise  to  suspicion  In  the 
first  place. 

It  is  lor  this  reason  that  I  feel  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  monitor  those  acts 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Final  Act  which 
reflect  compliance  with  or  violation  of  It. 
The  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  li  Europe  Is  the 
best  means  to  perform  that  monitoring 
function. 

I  have  heard  proposals  that  this  same  pur- 
pose could  be  achieved  through  alternative 
means,  such  as  the  use  of  existing  Congres- 
sional committees.  As  a  practical  matter  I 
think  that  that  course  would  be  ineffective 
In  this  Instance.  The  proposed  Commission 
is  important  in  that  its  sole  function  would 
be  to  monitor  the  Soviet  Union's  compliance 
with  the  Final  Act.  The  many  other  obliga- 
tions of  a  Congre&slonal  Conunlttee,  however 
energetic,  would  divert  attention  from  this 
critical  task. 

Furthermore,  by  Involving  the  Executive 
Branch  in  this  Conunlsslon,  we  would  be 
able  to  utilize  the  valuable  information  and 
expertise  lodged  In  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Commerce. 
•  r^jfcastly,  the  crtfatton  of  this  Commission 
Hvould  stress  the  Iniportance  with  which  the 
Congress  views  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
Accords;  and  this  in  Itself  wUl  create  pres- 
evaes  for  compliance  with  its  h\imanltarian 
provisions  by  the  Eastern  bloc. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  support  the  leg- 
islation In  Its  present  form  end  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  act  favorably  on  It. 
yT  Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  present  my  views  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc.       ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
and  I  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  Mil,  Insert  the  following: 
Sbc.  7.  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  CommlBston  tea  each  fiscal  year 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
8260,000  for  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work 
we  envisage  unless  we  have  minimum 
staffing.  I  believe  this  figure  is  reasonable 
and  will  give  the  Commission  what  it 
requires  in  order  to  function. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
beheve  it  is  very  much  needed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  what  will  give  teeth  to 
the  Commission. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  statement — namely,  that  we  need 
to  monitor  what  is*  taking  place  imder 
the  so-called  Helsinki  accords,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  freedom  of  communication, 
because  many  people  do  look  upon  these 
accords  as  but  window  dressing  and  to 
the  Soviet  advantage.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire,  so 
to  speak.  We  should  constantly  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  people  of  the  world  what  progress, 
if  any,  is  being  made  under  these  accords 
and  what  effect  these  accords  are  hav- 
ing upon  human  rights  and  human  rela- 
tions. 

The  Senator's  statement  was  extra- 
ordinarily clear  and  helpful,  and  I  wish 
to  bp  privileged  to  associate  myself  with 
hintl 

On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee — we  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee — we  ac- 
cept the  Buckley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Third  reading,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

S.  2679 
An  act  to  establish  a  Cojnmlsslon  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  established  the  Commission  on  Sectirlty 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  signa- 
tories which  reflect  compliance  with  or 
violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  Cooperation  In  Hu- 
manitarian Fields.  The  Commission  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  monitor  and 
encourage  the  development  of  programs  and 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  private  organizations  with  a  view  toward 


taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  to  expand  East-West  economic  co- 
operation and  a  greater  Interchange  of  people 
and  Ideas  between  East  and  West. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  as  f  oUows : 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  shall  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  from 
the  minority  party.  Tlie  ^>eaker  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  House  members  as  chair- ' 
man. 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Two  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  majority  pariy 
and  two  shaU  be  selected,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  minority  party. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
State  i4>polnted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(4J  One  member  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment i4>polnted  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  One  member  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

^c.  4.  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correepondence,  memorandiuns,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  oyer  the  slgnatiuv 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
member  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  pterson  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  such  member.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

Sec.  S.  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual  re- 
port, the  first  one  to  be  submitted  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  which 
shall  Include  (1)  a  detaUed  stirvey  of  actions 
by  the  signatories  of  the  Pinal  Act  reflecting 
compliance  with  or  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act,  and  (2)  a  listing  and  de- 
scription of  present  or  planned  programs  and 
activities  of  the  apprc^rlate  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  and  private  organizations 
aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act  to  expand  East-West  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  to  promote  a  greater 
Interchange  of  people  and  Ideas  between 
East  and  West. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  covered  by  this  Act  on  a  periodic 
basis,  and  to  provide  information  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  as  requested. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal 
ye2r  and  to  remain  available  untu  expended 
$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  able  and  diligent  Senators  from 
Alabama  and  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presidoit,  on  behalf  of 
all  those  named,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  sparkling  per- 
foimance  today. 


.^r 


O;  TICER 
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QUORUM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. . 
gest  the  absence  of  a  4uorum. 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legisla 
tc  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C 

I  ask  unanimous 

for  the  quorum  call  hi 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordet-ed 


CALL 

President,  I  sug- 


»ti  'e 


The  clerk 
clerk  proceeded 


BYtlD.  Mr.  President, 
consi  int  that  the  order 
rescinded. 
OfPICER.  Without 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

conclusion  of  the  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  AD.  OURNMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY^.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomoriow. 

The  PRESIDING  O]  TICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


RECOGl  riTION 


ORDER  FOR 
ATOR  HARRY  P  BYt?D 
ROW 

BYitD 


fbr 


Mr.  ROBERTO. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiit 
elusion  of  the  orders 
Senators  previously  entered, 
F.  Btrd,  Jr.,  be  rec 
ceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  Is  so  orderSd 


OF  SEN- 
.  JR.  TOMOR- 


Mr.  President, 
that  at  the  con- 
recognition  of 
Mr.  Habry 
ognijied  for  not  to  ex- 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  731,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  be  no  action  taken 
thereon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
'A-in  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  • 

A  bUl  (S.  3103)  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
.\slan  Development  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
pbjection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlae  Senate 
will  convene  at  12  noon  tomorrow.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  iinder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators 

PROXMIRE,  GOLDW.WER.  ClTLVER,  MANS- 
FIELD, and  Harry  F.  Byro,  Jr.;  after 
wliich  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each;  at  the 
conclusion  oi  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
-sume  the  consideration  of  the  then  un- 
finished business,  S.  3103,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Asian  Development 
Fund.  -RoUcall  votes  are  expected 
thereon 


OIPICER.  Without 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  !por  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  KlORNING  BUS- 
INESS TOMORROW      i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 


PROMINEirr  CHICAGD 
ER  NOMINATED  FQR 
HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  JOHN  C.  FARY 


or  nxzN'o^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REP  lESENT.\TrVES 
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Spea  ler, 


EaU 


Wednesday, 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr 
"Pat"  Paterek  has  beet 
the  Polish   Roman 
Chicago  for  the  Music 
ter  40  years  of  entertaining 
vision,    and    concerts 
world. 

Mr.  Paterek  will  be 
quet  in  Chicago  on  May 
will  receive  a  "Mr 

I  have  followed  Joe 
career  In  the 
the  great  contributions 
the  people  of  Chicago 
realize  that  his 
now  being  recognized. 

I  concur  with  this 
«  ould  like  to  present  this 
of  Joseph  "Pat"  Paterek 
BiocHAPHT  OF  Joseph 

Joe  "Pat"  Paterek  was 
1919  In  Chicago  and  was 
dren  born  to  Joseph  and  a 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  3103  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness tomonow.  the  unfinished  business. 
S.  3103.  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  tlie  United  States  in  the 
Asian  Development  Fund,  be  called  up 
for  action  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURN^^IENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and;  at  4:07 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  May  6,  1976,  at  12  noon, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5,  1976: 

Natio.val  Centiti  fob  PRoDucitvrrT  and 
Qc.\HTT  or  Wor.KiNG  Lirs 

George  Henry  Kuper.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  E.^ecutlve  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Productlvltv  and  Qual- 
ity of  Working  Life   (new  position). 
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ENTERTAIN- 
THE  MUSIC 


Mr.  Jc-^eph 

nominated  by 

Ca<hohc   Union   of 

of  Fame,  af- 

in  radio,  tele- 

hroughout    the 


hqnored  at  a  ban- 

9,  1976  when  he 

award. 

f'Pat"  Paterek's 

entertainiient  world  and 

tie  has  given  to 

I  am  happy  to 

exceptional  talents  are 


Personality" 


and 


rjomination.  and 
brief  biography 


' Pat" Paterek 
3om  on  May  21, 
of  tight  chll- 
f  Paterek.  Joe's 


cne 
M  iry 


fath?r  was  Slovak  and  his  mother  was  of 
Polish  origin.  Joe  Pat  attended  the  following 
schools — St.  Plus,  American  Aircraft  Insti- 
tute and  Midwestern  Conservatory  of  Mu=ic 
and  he  graduated  with  high  honors. 

In  1937.  Joe  met  his  bride-to-be,  Irene 
Deseckl,  while  playing  at  a  picnic  at  a  smaU 
ijrove  on  Archer  Avenue  They  were  married 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  26.  1942. 

Three  months  after  being  maiTled.  Oncle 
Sam*  pointed  his  finger  at  Joe  and  he  en- 
tered the  Army  Air  Corps  In  March  1943. 
He  served  various  branches  of  service.  He 
took  his  basic  training  at  Keesler  Air  Force 
Bri.se  in  Bilo.xl,  MlssLsai*)!  and  v.as  a-s-signed 
to  a  special  unit  of  tjp  Army  Air  Force.  Joe 
played  shows,  radlgrprograms,  and  manv 
memorable  engagement^  at  BUoxl.  Mississip- 
pi; Kingman.  Arizona;  Bakersfield,  Calif or- 
nla;  and  Long  Beach,  California,  entertaining 
the  G.I.  s  and  civilians  in  manv  radio  shows, 
theatres,  service  clubs,  and  "u.S.O.  shows. 
WhUe  In  service,  Joe  made  many  acquain- 
tances with  stars  of  screen,  radio,  and  now 
television. 

After  Joes  discharge  in  April,  1946,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  Midwestern  Conservatory  of 
Music  under  the  G.I.  BUI  and  studied  Ac- 
cordion, Piano,  Voice,  Harmony.  History  of 
Music,  Conducting,  Ear  Training,  Orchestra- 
tion, and  Arranging. 

In  1946,  Joe  started  a  new  orchestra  and 
played  his  first  engagement  at  the  Pulaski 
Ballroom  with  a  ten  piece  band  for  the  18th 
Street  Business  Mens  Association. 

In  1947,  Joe  and  Irene  Paterek  became  the 


proud   parents   oX   a   baby   girl    which    they 
named  Joan  Marie. 

In  1958,  Joe  Pat  was  on  tour  to  Europe 
which  was  sponsored  by  Station  WOPA  and 
John  Zola.  They  visited  Shannon  and  Dublin, 
Ireland;  Paris,  Prance;  BerUn,  Warsaw.  Kra- 
kow and  Zakopany. 

During  the  past  years  Joe  Pat  has  played 
programs  for  Sig  Sackowlcz,  Rudy  Orlsek, 
Junior  Zieliuskl,  John  (Zola)  Pszczola,  Chet 
Gullnskl.  Chet  Shafer,  Ed  Oskoerko,  Uncle 
Hoary  Cukierka,  John  Baski— just)  to  men- 
lion  a  few.  / 

Ballroom  eng.igements  incUided  the  Ara- 
c;on,  Trianon.  Merry  Gardens.  Riverview  Park, 
Crystal  Palace  in  Paw  Paw  Lake,  Michigan; 
Peplln  Hall  In  Mosinee,  Wisconsin;  and  the 
Concord  in  the  CatsklU  Mountains,  New  York. 
Hotel  engagements  were  the  Edgewater 
Beach,  Palmer  House,  La  Salle,  Sherman 
House,  Bismarck.  Conrad  Hilton,  Pick  Con- 
gress, Morrison  ai.d  others. 

Country  Clubs  included  the  Chevy  Chase, 
Midwest,  Evergreen  Park,  Cog  HUl,  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Elmhurst. 

Through  the  years  Joe  has  played  ct  many 
hospitals  such  as  Htnes.  Vaughn,  Oak  Forest, 
Great  Lakes.  Saint  Jose^lh's  and  manv  Senior 
Citizen's  Homes.  ' 

Also,  Joe  v.as  invited  by  the  entertalimient 
director  for  a  Presidential  Inauguration  to 
participate  in  a  show  of  many  ethnic  back- 
ground.s. 

Joe  and  his  International  Polka  Stars 
played  the  Polish  American  Congress  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  banquet  held  in  December 
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1975  at  Chicago's  McCormick  Place.  It  was 
the  banquet  that  Leon  Jaworskl.  famed 
Watergate  prosecutor,  received  the  Man  of 
the  Year  Heritage  Award. 

Another  one  of  hla  latest  endeavors  In- 
cluded Joe  and  his  ten  piece  band  at  the 
Bobby  Vinton  concert  which  provided  music 
before  the  concert  and  for  folkdanciug  dur- 
ing the  intermission. 

Citations  and  Certificates  .  .  .  1961 — Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation — American  Cancer 
Society  .  .  .  1961 — May  4th — Illinois  Council 
301  K  of  C — Certificate  of  Merit  .  .  .  1964 — 
October  9th — Lions  of  IllliK>is  Candy  Day  for 
the  BUnd — Sbaxeholders  Certificate  .  .  . 
1965 — October  15th — Heart  of  Chicago  Com- 
mimlty  Council  Citation  .  .  .  1970 — Polka 
Express — Band  of  the  Year  Awai'd. 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

Of    ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap,  Map  5,  1976 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is,  without  question,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  declarations  of 
modem  times.  It  i.s  equally  inspiring  tliat 
the  high  Ideals  proposed  by  this  young, 
yet  ancient,  nation  some  28  years  ago 
have  been  fulfilled  and  that  they  serve 
not  only'Israel  but  the  cause  of  free  men 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States  of 
America  was  the  first  country  to  recog- 
nize the  new  State  of  Israel.  Through  20 
centuries  of  the  Diaspora,  the  Jewish 
people  had  preserved  their  identity,  their 
heritage,  and  their  unity.  Their  contii- 
bution  to  oiur  own  country  from  tke 
arrival  of  the  first  band  of  23  Jewish  set- 
tlers via  Brazil  In  1654  has  been  truly 
outstanding.  Nine  Jews  were  among  the 
signers  of  the  Nonimportation  Resolu- 
tions of  1765 — the  first  real  step  toward 
our  own  independence;  they  took  this  de- 
teimined  action  although  it  meant  po- 
tential financial  suicide  since  most 
Jewish  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
England.  Twenty-four  Jews  were  officers 
In  our  Colonial  Army.  David  Salisbury 
Pranks  acted  as  paymaster  of  the  colo- 
nial troops  at  Montreal  in  1776  and  was 
sent  by  Robert  Morris  in  1781  with  secret 
messages  to  Jolin  Jay  in  MaUrid.  He  was 
appoint^  in  1785  vice  consul  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  the  following  year  played  a 
crucial  role  in  negotiating  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Morocco.  Isaac 
Pranks,  after  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Washington  during  tlie  war,  was 
appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  1794.  In 
the  South,  Mordecal  Sheftall  of  Savan- 
nah, deputy  commissioner  general  of  is- 
sues to  the  Continental  troops  in  Georgia 
during  the  British  occupation,  and  com- 
missioner general  of  purchases  and  is- 
sues to  the  militia,  put  his  entire  salary 
at  the  disposal  of  American  physicians 
to  purchase  much-needed  medicines;  he 
wa.<;  seriously  woimded  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah.  Manual  Mordecai  of  South 
Carolina  served  on  Washington's  stafif  as 
well  as  with  General  Marion,  and  gave 
up  a  fortune  to  bolster  tlie  cause  of  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  May  15,  1948. 
that  the  Jewish  people  attained  uide- 
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pendence  for  their  ancient  fatherland. 
The  will  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
hard-won  freedom  of  Israel  has  Inspired 
the  best  efforts  of  great  minds  In  every 
field.  The  outstanding  contributions  the 
people  of  Israel  are  dally  making  to  the 
world's  scientific,  technical,  and  literary 
expertise  Is  a  reflection  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  man — a  tradi- 
tion which  has  characterized  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  centuries.  Even  If 
little  more  than  the  spirit  of  their  greet- 
ing— Shalom — had  been  given  the  world, 
we  would  have  gained.  But  they  have 
given  us  much  more. 

At  a  time  when  tensions  continue  to 
torment  the  entire  J^ddle  East,  at  a  time 
when  Israel  once  again  gives  thanks  for 
the  miracle  of  renewed  birth,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  canticle  of  Solo- 
mon once  again  will  echo  through  the 
Fertile  Crescent: 
.  .  .  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  ocer 

and  gone; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
The  time  of  the  singing  birds  Is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  Is  heard  In  our 

land. 

A  strong  mazzel  tov  to  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple for  a  prosperous  and  peace-filled 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    IdSSOXTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
and  honor  former  Congressman  Morgan 
M.  Moulder,  a  great  statesman  and  per- 
sonal friend  from  Camdenton,  Mo.  Dur- 
ing his  14  years  in  Congress.  Mr.  Moulder 
held  many  important  House  committee 
positions  and  authored  several  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation.  The  Congress- 
man from  Missouri  was  a  mranber  of  the 
I»ublic  Works  Committee,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  he  was  responsible  for 
alerting  the  people  to  the  dangers  of 
communism  and  for  legislation  protect- 
ing our  national  security. 

After  leaving  Congress  in  1962,  Mr. 
Motilder  continued  his  many  public  serv- 
ices as  mayor  of  Camdenton,  Mo.,  with- 
out charge  or  acceptance  of  salary.  Mor- 
gan' Moulder  has  been  and  is  now  af- 
flicted with  the  disease  of  bone  carreer, 
but  even  so,  he  was  elected  to  the  ofBce 
of  prosecuting  attorney  last  year  by  ap- 
proximately 1,900  votes,  the  largest  ma- 
jority ever  given  a  Democrat  in  Camden 
County,  Mo.  Today,  I  pay  great  tribute  to 
Morgan  M.  Moulder  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  in  Congress  and  for 
his  community  of  Camdenton,  Mo.  I  am 
certain  that  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
the  Nation  whom  Mr.  Moulder  has  served 
so  well  will  join  me  in  honoring' this  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  recent  tribute  by  Steve  Ritchie  to 
former  Congi-essman  Moulder  and  the 
article  honoring  Mr.  Moulder  In  the 
Reveille  of  Camdenton,  Mo. : 
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RjEiCARKs  roK  "FoBMrm  ''iSxtaxm  or  Coifcns-: 

MORO&K        IfOTTLDEK.        AFPRKCIATlOJr        DaT, 

CAicoEirroiT,  Mo..  Anm.  11,  1970 
(By  Bteve  Ritchie) 

To  be  vltb  you  today  mmI  to  be  able  to 
partlcipete  In  tbls  tribute  for  Morgan 
Moulder  is  truly  an  extravmgant  honor  .  .  . 
and  I  couldn't  be  more  proud  to  be  »nywbere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  this  bour. 

Over  two  years  ago,  I  decided  to  reslcpa 
from  10  years  as  an  Air  Force  Fighter  Pilot 
and  run  for  Congress.  One  of  the  reasons  was 
that  I  wanted  to  try  to  be  like  Morgan 
Moulder — I  wanted  to  try  to  provide  the  type 
of  leadership,  example  and  character  that 
Morgan  Moulder  took  to  Waahlngttm  from 
MlssourL 

Unfortiuiately,  very  few  members  of  Con- 
gress are  of  the  q\iaUty  of  the  man  we  honor 
today.  He's  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order — the  kind  It  took  to  elevate  America, 
a  very  pocff  country  200  years  ago,  to  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Morgan  Moulder  iiuderstands  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  value  of:  hard  work,  dis- 
cipline. Integrity,  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

His  votes,  bis  actions,  and  bis  influence  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  throughout  his  life 
have  been  a  constant  reflection  oi  his  great 
effort  in  the  struggle  to  restore  and  preserve 
these  principles. 

Morgan  Moulder  is  also  a  man  who  recog- 
nizes the  tremendous  importance  of  main- 
taining' the  strength  of  our  r^ublic.  His 
leadership  and  his  accomplishments  on  the 
House  UnAmerican  Activities  Committee 
were  imparailed. 

Congressman  Moulder  understood  many 
years  ago  that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  single  most  important  force  for  the 
freedom  of  many  ever  established  on  earth — 
that  we  are  the  champions  of  freedom — that 
we  hold  the  banner — and  as  such,  we  must 
be  ever  alert  to  threat. 

Morgan  Moulder  has  dedicated  mi'''h  of  his 
life  to  the  preservation  of  free'jm.  Few 
Americans  have  fought  as  hard,  stood  a& 
firmly,  or  spoken  as  honestly  as  this  uitcon;!- 
mon  man. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  following 
words  of  Thomas  JeSersou:  "Yes,  we  did 
create  a  near  perfect  republic  but.  will  we 
keep  it  or  wiU  we,  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
forget  the  memory  oi  Uberty.  For  material 
abundance  without  character  is  t^e  surest 
way  to  destruction." 

Morgan  Moulder  knows  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have  captured  that  elusive  eagls  of  Ln- 
Ql>  idual  liberty.  He  knows  that  we  can  feed 
it,  care  for  it,  love  it.  protect  it  and  It  will 
fly.  Or.  we  can  over  burden  it,  over  control 
it,  abuse  it.  neglect  it  and  It  will  die.  The 
choice  is  ours. 

He  has  set  a  manificlent  example  for  us  to 
foUow  in  the  continuing  and  aU  important 
battle  to  convmce  our  people  that  Freedom 
is  never  Free.  ' 

Morgan  Moulder,  we  salute  you,  we  love 
you,  we  thank  you,  and  we  thank  God  for 
you  and  God  Bless  you. 

Hon.  Morgan  M.  Mottldes  To  Be  Recognizkd 

Aran.    11    for   Mant    Years   of   FAirHFtn. 

Service 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Moulder's  many  years  of 
faithful  service  to  our  community,  the  XI 
Delta  Upsilon  Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
would  like  to  extend  to  everyone  a  special 
invitation  to  attend  an  Honor  Tea  on  Sunday, 
April  11  from  3-5  p.m. 

This  will  be  an  informal  gathering  and  a 
time  of  visiting  with  Mr.  Moulder  and  his 
family  and  friends.  It  wUl  be  held  In  the 
Library  of  the  Camdenton  High  School.  Plan 
now  to  attend. 

Morgan  M.  Moulder  was  born  August  31, 
1904.  in  the  home  at  the  old  county  seat 
town  of  Linn  Creek,  Camden  County.  Mo., 
the  son  of  Fred  J.  and  Margaret  Motxlder,  the 
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CINCO  DE  MAYO— A  D  ^Y  OF  GLORY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  I  ANIELSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  May 
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Speaker,  it  is 
my  colleagues 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  join  with  me  in  recognition  of  this 
day,  Cinco  de  Mayo,  the  5th  of  May,  a 
very  special  holiday  in  Mexico  and  in 
many  communities,  throughout  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

It  was  114  years  ago  today  thai  the 
great  Battle  of  Puebla  was  fought  imder 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  Gen,  Ignacio 
Zaragoza.  On  May  5, 1862,  though  greatly 
outnumbered  in  men  and  artillery,  Gen- 
ei-al  Zaragoza  and  his  troops  repelled  the 
enemy  three  times,  finally  defeating  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  III,  then 
considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
famous  army  in  the  world. 

In  this,  our  Bicentennial  Year,  let  us 
pause  to  reflect  why  Cinco  de  Mayo  is  of 
such  great  significance.  The  Battle  of 
Puebla  on  that  day  remains  a  shining 
example  of  what  courage,  valor,  patriot- 
ism, and  love  of  freedom  can  mean 
against  very  foi-midable  odds.  Cinco  de 
Mayo  in  Mexico  is  comparable  in  im- 
portance to  the  United  States'  celebra- 
tion of  the  4th  of  July. 

Throughout  many  communities,  as 
well  as  in  the  30th  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  many 
civic  and  cultural  programs  are  being 
held  in  observance  of  Cinco  de  Mayo.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  moral,  cultural,  and  his- 
torical significance  of  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
and  to  extend  our  warmest  greetings  to 
Mexico  and  to  those  of  Mexican  heritage 
on  this  very  special  holiday. 


BALANCED   FEDERAL  BUDGET 
SHOULD   HAVE   PRIORITY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  I  send  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  First  District  of  Alabama  a 
legislative  questionnaire  to  learn  their 
position  on  major  Issues  with  which  we 
are  confronted  here  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  recently  completed  the  compilation 
of  the  results  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  House: 

QtTESTlONNAniE     RESULTS BALANCED     FEDERAL 

BiTDGET  Should  Have  PaioRrrY 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  approximately 
10,000  citizens  who  returned  my  1976  Legis- 
lative Questionnaire  said  they  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget  even  if  it  means  cutting  back 
on  or  eliminating  some  programs  that  they 
highly  favor. 

This  overwhelming  opinion  was  compared 
to  ten  percent  who  said  no  to  the  balanced 
budget  question,  Question  No.  1,  and  three 
percent  who  had  no  opinion. 

Such  a  strong  response  indicates  to  mo 
that  many  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  understand  that  cuts  In 
federal  spending  have  to  be  made  If  our  gov- 
ernment's financial  condition  is  to  be  brought 
under  control.  These  cuts  ha^e  to  come  even 
in  programs  that  affect  us  directly. 

Excessive  government  spending  each  year 
Is  the  key  to  many  of  our  nation's  problems 
and  I  am  glad  that  so  manjuin  Southwest 
Alabama  realize  this  basic  fact. 

On  Question  No.  3,  "What  action  or  combi- 
nation of  actions  at  the  federal  level  woxild 
be  most  beneficial  to  stimulating  employ- 
ment."  most  said  that  employment  through 
the  private  sector  was  the  best  way  to  cure 
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unemployment.  Fifty-one  percent  said  they 
would  favor  increasing  tax  incentives  to  pri- 
vate Industry  in  order  to  encourage  expan- 
sion in  the  private  sector,  and  33  percent  said 
they  feel  no  federal  action  is  needed;  the 
economy  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course. 

This  compared  with  11  percent  who  said 
appropriating  more  federal  money  for  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  might  help  and  four  percent 
who  said  Increasing  federal  spending  to  stim- 
ulate employment  might  be  the  answer. 

An  interesting  return  was  Question  No.  4. 
pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund.  The  question  read,  "Social 
Security  authorities  have  testified  to  Con- 
gress that  by  the  1980's  there  will  not  be 
enough  money  left  In  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  to  continue  the  present  level  of 
benefits." 

In  view  of  this  situation,  citizens  were 
asked  to  select  the  answer  closest  to  their 
suggestion  for  the  possible  solution.  Forty- 
six  percent  said  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  should  be  replenished  from  general  tax 
revenues.  20  percent  said  the  fund  should  be 
replenished  by  Increasing  payroll  taxes  and 
15  percent  said  benefits  shoxild  be  cut.  Sev- 
enteen percent  had  various  other  suggestions, 
such  as  tiurning  Social  Security  over  to  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  allowing  only 
those  who  pay  into  the  fund  to  receive  bene- 
fits and  taking  Medicare  out  from  xmder 
Social  Security  supervision. 

The  large  number  who  favor  dipping  into 
the  general  fund  to  help  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  may  not  realize  that  to  do  so 
woifid  eventually  result  in  an  increase  in 
Income  tax  for  everybody  and  would  prob- 
ably make  the  Social  Security  Program  an- 
other welfare  handout  by  creating  another 
political  football.  The  general  fund  is  already 
$600  billion  In  debt.  While  this  might  appear 
to  be  the  answer  at  a  quick  glance,  the  long- 
term  ramifications  would  be  disastrotis  In 
my  opinion. 

The  answer  to  Question  No.  5  came  as  a 
bit  of  a  surprise.  Forty-nine  percent  of  those 
returning  the  questionnaire  said  present 
laws  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  "Sattirday  Night 
Specials"  and  other  cheap  bandgims.  An- 
other 20  percent  said  they  teel  legislation 
requiring  the  licensing  and  registering  of  all 
types  of  firearms  should  be  passed. 

These  two  percentages  were  compared  with 
19  percent  who  said  no  further  legislation  is 
needed  because  present  laws  are  satisfactory, 
and  11  percent  who  said  all  gun  laws  are  an 
unconstitutional  Infringement  on  the  right 
to  bear  arms. 

Tabulations  do  not  total  100  percent  on 
each  question  becaiise  some  chose  not  to 
answer  some  questions  and  in  cases  where 
more  than  one  answer  was  marked  to  one 

question,  none  of  the  answers  to  that 

question  were  counted.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
those  who  took  the  time  to  give  me  their 
opinion  and  I  will  be  mindful  of  the  collec- 
tive results  when  voting  on  these  Issues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  questions  and  results,  not  referred 
to  above,  were: 

2.  With  both  Inflation  and  unemployment 
plaguing  our  economy  today,  which  would 
you  rather  see  eliminated  first:  Inflation,  80 
percent:  unemployment,  18  percent. 

6.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress  which  would  require 
courts  to  set  a  minimum  sentence  of  five 
years  for  any  federal  crime  where  a  weapon 
is  used.  Do  you  support  this  approach  as  a 
crime  deterrent?  Yes,  82  percent;  no,  11  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  5  percent. 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  activities  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  CIA  should  be  closely  monitor^ 
by  Congress?  Yes,  47  percent;  no,  49  per- 
cent; no  opinion,  2  percent. 

8.  Should  these  CIA  reports  be  released  to 
the  public?  Yes,  11  percent;  no,  87  percent; 
no  opinion,  1  percent. 

9.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  finan- 
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clal  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
(which  currently  runs  about  one-fourth  of 
the  V.S.  budget)  should  be:  Maintained,  6 
percent;  increased,  1  percent;  reduced.  62 
percent;  terminated,  41  percent. 

10.  Do   you  favor  the  United   States  re- 
taining the  Panama  Canal  or  relinquishing  it , 
to  tlie  Country  of  Panama?  U.S.  retention, 
97  percent;  relinquishing  to  Panama.  2  per- 
cent. 

11.  Do  you  favor  increasing  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  coimtries? 
Favor,  56  percent;  opftose,  43  percent. 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
get  involved  in  another  coimtry's  afiTairs  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover?  Yes,  47  per- 
cent; no.  49  percent;  no  opinion,  2  percent 


ITALYS  FUTURE  MUST  BE  OUR 
CONCERN 


ERDA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  1977 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  micrican 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  HJl. 
13350 — the  ERDA  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Sections  108  and  306,  which  are  identi- 
cal, authorize  ERDA  to  retain  millions  of 
dollars  of  receipts  aimually  and  to  use 
the  revenues  as  operating  expenses  to 
fund  ERDA  programs  without  further 
appropriation  by  Congress.  Normally 
such  revenues  are  required  by  31  U.S.C. 
484  to  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury.  I 
believe  that  this  provision  violates  rule 
XXr,  clause  5  of  the  House  Rules  which 
provides  that  no  bill  "carrying  appro- 
priations shall  be  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee not  having  jurisdiction  to  repwrt 
appropriations.  .  .  ."  Clearly,  the 
Science  and  Technology  and  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committees  do  not  have 
such  jurisdiction. 

This  is  the  grossest  form  of  backdoor 
financing.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  these  sections  requiring  such  revenues 
to  be  subject  to  anniuil  aiH>r(H>riation 
acts.  ' 

Sections  107  and  305  of  the  bill,  which 
are  Identical,  authorize  ERDA  to  spend 
possibly  millions  for  engineering  design 
and  construction  projects  merely  on  the 
basis  that  ERDA  has  proposed  a  bill  to 
authorize  such  construction.  Such  a  bill 
may  never  be  enacted  or  even  considered 
by  Congress.  The  Senate  report — 94- 
762 — of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  com- 
panion bill  (S.  3105)  states — pp.  57-58: 

The  authority  is  limited  to  permitting 
ERDA  to  contract  for  advanced  architect/ 
engineer  services  for  construction  projects 
that  are  deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  protectlo  nof  life  and  property 
or  health  and  safety  prior  to  Congressional 
authorization. 

However,  this  limitation  is  not  a  part 
of  the  bill  itself.  I  think  it  should  be.  It 
is  my  intention  to  offer  an  aanendment  to 
insert  this  limitation  in  these  two  sec- 
tions so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  au- 
thoiity  applies  only  in  emergency  situa- 
tions of  this  type. 

I  urge  your  support  for  both  of  these 
amendments. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   ITEW   YORK 

\    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
collapse  of  the  government  of  Premier 
Aldo  Moro  has  caused  tremors  of  concern 
throughout  the  Western  World.  The  col- 
lapse coupled  with  the  announcement  of 
elections  on  June  20  and  21  has  given  rise 
to  new  fears  of  a  Communist  controlled 
government  in  Italy. 

In  the  months  ahead  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Christian  Democrat  Party  re- 
establish itself  as  the  dominant  political 
party  in  Italy.  They  must  begin  by  trying 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Italian 
people,  as  well  as  work  with  the  other 
non-Commimist  parties  in  Italy  to  form 
an  effective  coalition  government. 

The  Italian  people  cannot  be  deceived 
by  the  sugar  coated  promises  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party  when  they  pro- 
fess their  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Communism  and  democracy 
are  as  alien  to  one  another  as  death  and 
life.  I  cannot  envision  the  Italian  Com- 
munist Party  establishing  a  revolution- 
ary new  precedent,  and  adopting  demo- 
cratic principles  in  their  ideology. 

Many  are  conceding  the  June  elections 
to  the  Communists.  I  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  Italian  electorate  will  demon- 
strate their  continued  support  of  democ- 
racy and  not  allow  the  Communists  to 
gain  control  of  their  nation. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  Tuesday's 
Baltimore  Sun  discussing  the  situation  in 
Italy.  I  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Italt  at  the  Brink 

The  inability  of  Italy's  non-Communist 
parties  to  agree  on  a  basis  for  rule  has  precip- 
itated the  election  they  dread.  If  the 
momentum  of  recent  elections  is  maintained, 
the  Communists  should  finally  surpass  the 
Christian  Democrats  as  the  largest  single 
party  in  Parliament  with  a  bloc  too  large  to 
exclude  from  a  ruling  coalition.  They  would 
return  to  a  role  In  Italy's  central  govern- 
ment after  three  decades'  exclusion. 

Italy's  Importance  to  NATO  and  to  Western 
strategies  in  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be 
overstated.  The  Italian  Communist  party's 
professed  dedication  to  democracy  and  even 
to  NATO,  and  Its  concomitant  annoyance 
to  Moscow  are  more  charming  than  reassiu-- 
Ing.  Several  democratic  governments  have 
survived  Communist  participation,  Italy's 
among  them,  but  the  ones  In  Eastern  Europe 
that  vanished  heard  siren  songs  similar  to 
Enrico  Berllnguer's  national  democratic 
communism  before  they  feU.  Moscow's  abil- 
ity to  pull  the  Italian  party's  strings  is  still 
very  great.  This  election  is  being  fought 
against  a  background  of  economic  crisis,  re- 
current violence,  despair  in  the  democratic 
left,  and  a  tincture  of  corruption  and  stagna- 
tion among  the  Christian  Democrats.  The 
scandals  of  political  payments  by  multina- 
tional defense  and  oil  corporations  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worst  time. 

Yet  possibly  the  despair  has  gone  too  far 
and  the  weaknesses  In  the  Italian  political 
structvu-e  are  misunderstood.  A  pau-ty  that 
has  ruled  for  three  decades  as  the  Christian 
Democrats  have  must  be  expected  to  suffer 
arteriosclerosis  and  corruption.  In  any  coun- 


try and  under  any  system.  Power  comipta; 
absolute  power  atrophica.  The  Italian  weak- 
ness, in  European  terms.  Is  the  absence  of  a 
democratic  left  alternative.  The  Socialists, 
with  9.6  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  1972  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  with  6.1  per  cent,  are  not 
up  to  the  responslbOlty  that  democracy  im- 
poaes.  The  most  to  which  either  can  aspire  is 
a  junior  partnership,  with  the  party  of 
capitalism  and  the  Church,  oc  with  the  party 
of  dictatorship  and  suppression. 

Italian  elections  are  normally  marked  by 
marginal  shifts,  not  wild  swings.  Fven  this 
pattern  induces  fear  that  one  more  Com- 
munist gain  wiU  realign  power.  But  there  Is 
a  new  issue,  the  CotnmunLs  ..s  themselves.  The 
very  voters  who  put  Communists  Into  every 
major  city  government  north  of  Rome  must, 
for  the  first  time,  consider  issuer  of  security 
and  democracy.  The  Communists,  no  longer 
the  vehicle  of  safe  protest,  are  on  the  defen- 
sive, Moscow  Is  heavy  baggage  to  carry.  World 
cmrency  markets  are  betting  on  a  Commu- 
nist plurality,  but  the  Italian  voters  have 
yet  to  decide. 


VISIT    TO    CAPITOL    HILL    BY    THE 
HONORABLE   ALAIN   POHER 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  aimounce  that  Congress  will 
have  the  hmior  tomorrow  of  hosting  a 
most  distingjilsed  visitor,  Mr.  Alain  Po- 
her,  the  if^dent  of  the  French  Senate, 
who  will  be  here  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  or  Concern  for  Syrian 
Jewry. 

Mr.  Poher  has  been  President  of  the 
French  Senate  since  1968.  He  previously 
was  elected  President  of  the  European 
Community  three  times  beginning  in 
1966.  His  record  as  a  leader  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  dates  back  to  his  close 
association  with  Robert  Schuman  start- 
ing iu  1946,  his  work  with  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  his  key 
role  in  the  evolution  of  the  Common 
Market  and  the  European  Parliament. 

Mr.  Poher  was  also  an  active  figure  in 
the  French  Resistance  during  World  War 
n.  For  his  service,  he  was  honored  with 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Medal  of  the 
Resistance. 

His  wiUingness  to  fight  for  noble  and 
just  causes  is  amply  reflected  in  his  cur- 
rent work  to  help  alleviate  the  unfoi-tu- 
nate  plight  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Syria.  Mr.  Poher  is  the  chairman  of  the 
International  Conference  for  Deliverance 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
chaired  two  international  conferences  in 
Paris,  in  1970  and  1974,  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1969,  Mr.  Poher  began  a  systematic 
and  ultimately  successful  effort  to  get 
Jews  out  of  Iraq.  In  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
he  has  concentrated  on  the  Syrian  Jew- 
ish question.  His  close  connection  with 
the  Jews  in  Israel  dates  hack,  long  before 
1969.  In  fact,  in  1961  he  led  a  group  of 
European  Parliamentarians  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Poher's  concern  for  Jews  in  the 
Middle  East  is  based  both  on  his  deep  hu- 
manitarian concerns  and  his  feelings  for 
the  historical  role  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
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the  world.  His  magnan  mous  work  is  a 
cause  for  celebration  fo '  us  all. 

For  a  Syrian  Jew  to  t  ike  up  the  cause 
of  the  Syrian  Jewish  csmmunlty  is  an 
obligation. 

For  a  Jew  who  is  not  <  f  Syrian  extrac- 
tion to  take  up  the  caus^  of  Syrian  Jews 
is  to  be  expected. 

But  for  a  Christian,  like  Alain  Poher, 
to  provide  leadership  in]  the  fight  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Syria  can  only  be  ;alled  a  mitzvah. 

In  the  best  and  most  profound  sense 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Alain  I  'oher  is  a  right- 
eous gentile  and  he  desei  ves  the  applause 
and  appreciation  of  men  and  women  of 
good  wiU  all  over  the  w(  rid. 


ABILITY   CO'JNTS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  M<jCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBRASi4a 

IN  Trns  HOUSE  OP ; 

Wednesday,  May 
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Mr.    Speaker, 
more  aw&re  of 


Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 
Americans  are  becoming 
the  tremendous  potential  of  the  physi- 
cally and  mentally  hand  capped.  We  are 
also  aware  that  past  poli  cies  of  isolation 
have  not  only  worked  a  c  ruel  and  unnec- 
essary personal  hardshir  on  the  handi- 
capped, but  have  deprive  i  this  Nation  of 
the  fruits  of  their  creativity  and  their 
labors. 

The  President's  Comiiiittee  for  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handiqapped  deseiTes 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
forts  in  portraying  the  situation  of  han- 
dicapped persons  and  its  Ifeadership  in  in- 
tegrating the  handicaps  d  into  the  Na- 
tion's work  force. 

Every  year,  the  commit  tee  sponsors  an 
essay  contest  among  stud  snts.  This  year's 
Nebraska  "Ability  Counts'  contest  winner 
is  Miss  Deniece  Bowersl  a  student  at 
Northwest  High  School  In  Omaha.  Her 
essay  is  particularly  effedtlve  in  commu- 
nicating the  urgent  need  to  assure  the 
handicapped  their  full  si  are  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  i  his  country.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleag  les: 

How  A  Handicapped  Person  Approaches 
'-Life 

A  pair  of  brigtw  brown  eyes  sparkle  up 
at  us  from  an  incredibly  tl  tin  face  as  Bill's 
head-stick  enables  him  to  ty  pe  out  the  words, 
"Do  you  think,  as  a  wTiter.  I  ought  to  stick 
to  knitting?"  A  victim  oi  cerebral  palsy. 
Bill  is  100%  disabled:  he  ciu  neither  walk, 
nor  talk  nor  sit  in  his  whselchair  without 
supportive  braces  and  reslra  nlng  straps.  Yet. 
in  the  Btory  published  by  our  local  news- 
paper, which  was  written  b'  Bill — his  head- 
stick,  and  electric  typewrl^r — he  explains 
that  his  Joxirney  Into  a  live  \  rorld  came  about 
through  the  encouragement  of  his  friends, 
his  special  teachers,  and  his  ;  larents.  Through 
them  and  his  own  determination,  he  now 
plans  a  college  career! 

Like  Bill  Rush,  Sue  Costa  izo  too  has  con- 
quered the  polio  which  lef1  her  badly  crip- 
pled. With  the  aid  of  her  th  erapist.  her  doc- 
tor, her  family  and  friends  and  her  atten- 
dance at  regular  public  schcol.  Sue  now  per- 
forms her  duties  as  an  exei  lutlve  of  a  large 
local  insurance  company,  irom  her  wheel- 
chair. 


There  are  also,  of  course 
B..   who   finished  school   by 
»ud  now  supports  herself 
research  papers  in  her  own 


some  like  Jane 

correspondence 

a  typist,  dolag 

lome.  Her  rheii- 


as 
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matlc  heart  condition  does  not  permit  her  to 
hold  a  regular  position  outside  the  home  or 
even  to  attend  church,  theatre,  and  social 
functions  regularly.  Yet,  she  too  Is  happy 
and  self-supporting. 

And  we  cannot  fail  to  mention  young  Hardy 
who  continues  to  enjoy  working  at  a  trade 
he  has  learned  at  OoodwlU  Indtistrles 
here.  Although  attempts  to  place  him  out- 
side the  Goodwill  were  unsuccessful  because 
of  Hardy's  continxied  struggle  against  epilep- 
sy, he  grins  as  we  talk  to  him  and  Jokes  with 
his  friends  at  this  sheltered  workshop. 

It  seems  only  appropriate  that  we  begin 
our  profile  of  achievements  of  this  magni- 
tude. Indeed,  they  are  spectacular;  yet  how 
often  they  go  un-notlced.  How  often  too  do 
young  and  eld  people  with  similar  handi- 
caps fall  to  succeed  in  this  manner  because 
their  parents  and  friends  have  tried  to  "pro- 
tect" them  from  the  very  people  and  agen- 
cies which  could  and  would  help  them  most, 
were  they  but  given  the  chance.  Oh  yes,  some 
might  say,  these  are  Just  a  few  isolated  ca.ses ! 
Indeed,  they  are  not  I  We  could  recount 
countless  such  cases,  and  we  shall  mention 
others  as  oiu-  profile  progresses,  but  we  wish 
also  to  stress  the  part  that  their  non-handi- 
capped counter-parts  play  in  building  up 
this  profile  of  accomplishment.  The  Presi- 
dent's, governor's,  and  mayor's  committees 
for  employment  of  the  handicapped  have 
sponsored  countless  publications,  programs, 
media  announcements,  projects,  and  gen- 
erally enlightened  an  otherwise  uninformed 
public  concerning  the  potential  of  those 
some  15,000,000  people  In  our  country  today 
whom  we  have  called  disabled.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, together  with  the  employers  who  have 
profltted  by  the  hiring  of  rehabilitated  handi- 
capped, they  have  begun  to  refurbish  a  pro- 
file which  has  long  needed  polishing  by  giv- 
ing these  people,  roughly  y^  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation, a  CHANCE  to  become  self-sustaining 
happy  people.  Further,  the  architects  and 
builders  have  enhanced  this  opportunity  by 
widening  stair-wells,  elevators,  ramps,  lower- 
ing foundations,  and  providing  special  park- 
ing for  handicapped  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  to  the  jobs  for  which  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  have  equipped  them. 

Yet.  you  and  I  are  also  a  part  of  this 
profile,  as  Kay  Nell,  polio  victim,  perma- 
nently paralyzed,  reminds  us.  She  uses  her 
expertise  as  a  handicapped  to  help  those  In 
worse  shape  than  she. 

We  can  volunteer  oiu-  aid  to  agencies 
formed  to  assist  retarded  children,  mental 
restorees,  youngsters  who  cannot  recognize 
dyslexia  as  a  fault  they  can  help.  We  can 
welcome  the  so-called  handicapped  to  our 
social  gatherings,  our  churches,  oiu:  homes! 
Like  us,  they  want  to  be  accepted,  to  be 
fulfilled  by  those  they  admire,  to  respect 
themselves  for  their  ability  to  demonstrate 
what  they  can  do!  And  after  all,  Albert  Ein- 
stein, too  suffered  dyslexia,  yet  achieved 
world-wide  renown  despite  ?  Is  handicap. 

Such  lines  in  the  profile  as  these  remind 
VIS  that  education  and  enlightenment  are 
true  keys  to  the  major  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  receiving  the  handicapped  in  our 
•world  for  what  they  can  do,  rather  than 
for  what  they  cannot  do,  by  training  them 
for  Jobs  for  which  their  inabilities  sometimes 
gear  them.  For  Instance,  the  Inability  to  see 
often  enhances  the  ability  to  hear;  indeed, 
inability  to  see  may  even  enhance  the  ability 
to  smell.  Many  perfumeries  employ  blind 
testers.  Deaf  people  make  excellent  key- 
punch operators.  Enlightenment  opens  many 
doors:  once  inside,  the  handicapped  do  the 
rest  with  their  lowered  absenteeism,  prompt- 
ness, lower  accident  rate,  cooperation,  and 
anxiety  to  pleas^ 

Such  essay  con^feste  as  this  help  to  align 
a  more  favorable  profile  of  accomplishment 
as  they  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such  Ideas 
as  heightened  insurance  rates  as  the  result  of 
handicapped  workers  and  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  the  RIGHT  person  for  the 
RIGHT  Job    Further,  such  organizations  as 
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NARC,  Organization  of  Aiding  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, was  unknown  to  me  untU  I  prepared 
this  paper.  Nor  did  I  realize  that  youth  like 
myself  are  being  solicited  to  aid  In  Its  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  I  was  unaware  that  mentally 
retarded  persons  hired  by  our  federal  govern- 
ment have  Increased  from  361  In  1964  to 
7,030  In  1970;  and  further  that  mentally 
restored  persons  rehabilitated  Into  federal- 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  have 
increased  from  about  10,001  In  1947  to  over 
6,300,000  in  1970. 

We  might  well  think  of  the  last  part  of 
the  profile  as  actually  the  most  Important 
for  this  puts  the  "I"  in  "Integration".  Sears 
Roebuck,  Boeing  Aircraft  Corporation,  the 
Federal  government.  Prominent  Insurance 
companies  and  banking  plants,  International 
airports,  public  stenography  departments, 
and  college  and  high  school  faculties— even 
income  tax  centers,  radio  broadcasting  com- 
panies, and  dictaphone  services — though  they 
hhe  Increasing  numbers  of  rehabilitees  and 
restorees — can  do  little  more  than  we.  They 
can  provide  the  understanding  and  encour- 
agement by  providing  job  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped.  The  "I"  can  become  "We"/ 
as  each  of  us  welcomes  them  Into  oiu- 
churches,  schools,  apartment  complexes  rec- 
reation crowds— not  only  by  friendly  smiles— 
but  by  helping  in  the  drive  to  make  these 
establishments  readily  accessible  to  the  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Furthermore,  our  willingness  to  admit  that 
the  handicapped  are  showing  themselves  far 
more  "able"  than  "disabled."  Also  that  for 
every  tax  dollar  spent  on  the  rehabUltatlon, 
counselling,  placement,  and  training,  the 
handicapped  who  earns  nets  $5  or  more  to 
our  income  tax  returns:  such  facts  as  these 
should  be  made  common  knowledge  to  show 
the  economic  soundness,  as  well  as  the  social 
soundness,  of  otu-  hiring  and  Integrating  the 
handicapped. 

Nor  can  Integration  stop  with  hiring  so- 
called  handlcappeds  and  working  with  them. 
As  Jerald  C.  Murphy  points  out,  in  his  edi- 
torial, proposed  housing  projects  making  ac- 
cessibility possible  for  handlcappeds  Is  not 
the  answer.  It  would  be  more  honorable,  he 
states,  to  get  the  handicapped  living  with  the 
non-handicapped  to  facilitate  a  give  and  take 
situation  of  the  talents,  personalities,  and 
interests  of  all,  this  would  eliminate  one- 
sidedness,  such  as  the  handicapped  being  re- 
inforced by  an  environment  of  those  slmUarly 
situated.  Why  not  make  aU  housing  projects 
accessible  to  both  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped?  Wouldn't  this  be  practical  for 
those  "normal"  people  who  may  also  need 
such  help,  even  If  for  temporary  p-rlods? 
Fewer  steps  and  widened  aisles  are  more  com- 
fortable for  all.  Despite  the  Widening  of  aisles 
in  some  of  our  local  stores,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  handlcappecy  haven't  all  of 
the  customers  profited? 

An  Integrated  profile-^eifiains  to  be  drawn, 
although  the  1970  drawing  Is  much  more  en- 
couraging than  the  1959  or  the  1960  diagram. 
Yet  many  answers  are  within  our  grasp.  Let 
us  all  be  aware  of  the  sharp  corners  to  be 
rounded  off  on  the  profile;  then,  perhaps  ALL 
citizens  in  our  200  year  old  country,  as  nor- 
mal, can  be  EQUAI.,  enjoying  liberty  and 
Justice  together — Integrated! 
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RALPH  ALTMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Federal  civil  service,  Ralph  Altman,  has 
retired  this  week.  His  valuable  advice  and 
a>"!i«t3nce  will  be  sorely  missed. 
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In  my  service  on  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Subcommittee  I  have  had 
the  opportimlty  to  work  with  Ralph 
Altman  on  a  number  of  occasions.  His 
understanding  and  familiarity  with  the 
intricate  details,  as  wall  as  the  broader 
policies  vimderlying  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system 
liave  made  him  an  invaluable  asset. 

This  month  marks  the  35th  anniver- 
saiT  of  Ralph  Altman's  service  with  the 
Federal  Government;  he  has  served  well 
in  his  current  capacity  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Unemployment  Insurance  Serv- 
ice at  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  has 
provided  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Subcommittee  with  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  assistance.  His  easy  manner 
has  made  him  that  much  more  valuable 
to  us  in  our  deliberations. 

He  has  participated  in  the  development 
of  every  unemplosmaent  compensation 
legislative  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  15  years 
and  has  served  with  great  distinction 
imder  both  Democr^  and  Republican 
administrations. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee join  with  me  in  saying  thank  you  to 
Ralph  Altman  and  wishing  him  the  very 
besi— and  a  long  and  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. 


BICENTENNIAL  DISRUPTIONS:  THE 
PEOPLE'S  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Bicentennial  commemora- 
tion on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Philadephia 
has  been  made  the  target  for  mass  dem- 
onstrations by  several  violence-pron< 
U.S.  revolutionary  groups — one  demon- 
stration is  being  organized  by  the 
Cuban-controlled  Puerto  Rican  Social- 
ist Party — ^PSP — and  the  terrorist 
Weather  Underground's  Prairie  Fire  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  with  the  support  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A.,  American 
Indian  Movement,  Venceremos  Brigade, 
and  assorted  others;  a  separate  demon- 
stration is  being  organized  by  the  Maoists 
of  the  Revolutionary  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A. — RCP — and  its  front  groups,  the 
Revolutionary  Student  Brigade,  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Against  the  War,  and  so 
on. 

However,  Wasfflh^ton,  D.C.,  has  also 
been  made  the  targi^t  for  a  number  of 
activities  which  also  have  the  potential 
for  causing  pubhc  disorder  and  violence. 
A  number  of  these  actions  are  being  or- 

nized   by    the   People's    Bicentennial 

ommission-^— PBC. 

The  PBC,  a  nonprofit  foundation  op- 
erating from  suite  1010,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  [202/833-9121  and  800/424- 
1130 J,  is  a  nationally  active  group  of  New 
Left  extremists  who  seek  to  use  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence to  legitimize  a  call  to  a 
second  Marxist  revolution  to  bring  about 
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"economic  democracy,"  the  PBC's  current 
euphemism  for  socialism. 

The  PBC  was  founded  in  1971  as  the 
People's  American  Revolutionary  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  out  of  the  Johnny 
Appleseed  Movement  begiin  by  former 
CPUSA  organizer  John  Rossen.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Ichord,  first 
called  attention  to  the  dangers  ix>sed  by 
the  PBC  in  December,  1973.  And  I  have 
continued  with  additional  current  ma- 
terial on  the  PBC's  activities.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  we  in  the  House- no 
longer  liave  an  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  subversive  and  ex- 
tremist organizations. 

In  recent  weeks  the  PBC  has  received 
national  media  attention  for  its  mailings 
of  tape  recordings  and  letters  to  wives 
of  corporate  executives  asking  them  to 
demand  to  know  what  "corporate 
crimes"  their  husbands  may  have  com- 
mitted; and  for  anotlier  mailing  to  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  asking  them  to  gather 
evidence  of  any  crimes  their  employers 
may  have  committed  and  "turn  them  in" 
for  prosecution. 

Operating  on  a  budget  of  $300,000,  the 
People's  Bicentennial  Commission  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  potential  for 
causing  violent  disruptions  at  Bicenten- 
nial commemorations  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  reenactment;  at  the  April  19,1975, 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Con- 
cord Bridge  when  the  dnmken  and  un- 
ruly crowd  organized  by  the  PBC  at- 
tempted to  disrupt  the  President's 
speech;  and  in  several  confrontations 
with  the  private  Freedom  Train  exhibit. 

The  PBC's  organizing  for  July  4  Is 
now  in  full  swing;  and  recent  PBC  rally 
announcements  state: 

The  peoples  Bicentennial  Commission  wiU 
hold  a  July  4th  gathering  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol — Washington,  D.C. 

The  rally  will  caU  for  a  rebirth  of  the  demo- 
cratic promise  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic justice  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  challenging  the  power  of 
■"^jiigj»nslness  and  special  Interests. 
^  The  PBC  celebration  will  begin  at  sunrise 
with  a  commemoration  service  honoring  the 
men  and  women  who  for  two  hundred  years 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  America's  demo- 
cratic principles — from  the  American  Revo- 
lution through  the  Abolition,  Women's  and 
Peace  Movements  to  the  civil  rights  cam- 
paigns and  Labor  struggles. 

A  march  will  be  held  after  the  service 
from  the  Jefferson  Memorial  to  the  Capitof 
Building  where  the  major  portion  of  the 
day's  activities  will  be  held. 

Publicity  for  the  July  4  rally  is  being 
generated  by  radio  and  college  press  ad- 
vertising, by  the  distribution  of  posters 
and  stickers — 50,000  posters  and  100,000 
stickers — and  by  an  east  coast  tour  by 
PBC  founder  Jeremy  Rifkin  and  his  co- 
director,  Ted  Howard,  a  product  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies — IPS — 
Washington's  radical  think-tank. 

The  PBC  plans  include  a  "Patriots 
Caravan"  on  July  1  through  3,  and  have 
announced : 

PBC  is  designating  special  Patriots  Cara- 
van Roiites  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. These  special  routes  will  allow  all  the 
local  caravans  and  individuals  to  feed  into 
the  main  cross-country  routes  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  •  •  *  contlnuaUy  building  larger 
and  larger  caravans  as  everyone  rolls  toward 
Washington. 

The  PBC's  speakers  list  for  the  Capitol 
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rally  includes  Eqbal  Ahmed;  Dr.  Barry 
Commoner;  Phil  Foner;  Nick  Johnson; 
Flo  Kennedy ;  Jonathan  Kozol ;  Sid  Lens : 
Sam  Lovejoy;  Karl  Hess;  Ed  Sadlowski; 
Di'.  Benjamin  Spock;  and  Carole  Tucker- 
Foreman. 

Politically,  the  speakers  range  from 
liberals  like  former  FCC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  and  education  critic 
Jonathan  Kozol  through  a  former  leading 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
who  remains  close  to  that  orgs 
Phihp  Foner— and  TrotskyistSid  : 
tlie  openly  violence-oriented^  In 
ter  category,  attention  is  drawn  to 
Ahmed,  now  the  Institute  for 
Studies/Transnational 
thority  on  third  world  revolution;  Flo- 
rynce  Kennedy,  an  attorney  who  has 
contributed  to  the  climate  of  violence  at 
many  rallies  and  demonstrations;  and 
Samuel  Lovejoy,  Venceremos  Brigade 
veteran  and  successful,  admitted  sabo- 
teur of  a  nuclear  powerplant  under  con- 
struction in  Massachusetts. 

Regional  coordinators  for  th^  PBC 
July  4  events  are:  Randy  Barber  and 
Mary  Murphy — ^Boston — Midwest:  Bob 
Leonard — Johnson  City,  Tex. — Bill 
Peltz — Urbana,  111. — John  Stauber — 
Madison,  Wis. — Phil  Cushway — Ann 
Arbor — Rocky  Mountains:  Don  Smith — 
Bozman,  Mont. — west  coast:  Davis 
Helvarg — San  Francisco. 

PBC  Washington,  D.C,  staff  include: 
Moreen  Banks,*  Ann  Chase,  Margot 
Gold.  Ted  Howard,*  Carolyn  Nelson, 
Jeremy  Rifkin,*  Sheila  Rollins,*  and 
David  Winship — *  indicates  members  of 
the  PBC  board  of  directors. 

The  PBC's  ranks  may  be  augmented 
Ijy  the  Commimist  Parly,  XJ.BJi.,  whose 
general  secretary,  Gus  Hall,  recently  said 
that  the  CPUSA  plans  to  participate  in 
"people's  Bicentennisd  activities"  in 
Washington  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  and 
by  members  of  several  militant  American 
Indian  groups  who  are  heading  for 
Washington  in  several  car  caravans;  and 
additional  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 


BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  often  said  that  the  abiUty 
to  communicate  is  our  most  human  char- 
acteristic. Yet,  in  this  country  today 
speech  and  hearing  impaii-mentsNcom- 
prise  Uie  largest  single  handicapping 
condition.  Ten  percent  of  all  children 
and  adults  in  the  United  States  have 
speech,  language  or  hearing  impairments 
which  greatly  diminish  their  abihty  to 
communicate. 

May  has  been  designated  as  "Better 
Hearing  and  Speech  Month" — a  time 
when  all  should  listen  and  be  aware  that 
nearly  10  million  Americans,  or  1  out  of 
every  20  persons,  suffer  from  a  speech 
or  language  disorder — that  each  year 
60,000  Americans  suffer  from  apha.sia. 
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the  loss  of  the  ability  tk  use  speech  and 
language,  due  to  a  stF)ke  or  h«ui  in 
jur>-.  tliat  there  are  mofe  than  1  million 
i)ersons  in  the  United  $tates  who  stut 
ter,  one  half  of  whom  ate  children. 

Only-  those  who  are  afflicted  by  these 
•mpairments  know  the  sfflfering  and  pain 
of  not  being^able  to  (Communicate — to 
iearn — to  listen — eCfectii^ely.  Yet,  many 
disabilities  can  be  corrected  by  surgery 
Of  through  proper  theapy  by  profes 
sionals.  All  too  often,  he  wever,  these  de- 
ficiencies go  unnoticed  qy  teachers,  par 
ents,  and  friends. 

So  let  us  make  May  a 
we  listen — a  time  when 


to  the  himdreds  of  pro:  essionals  in  the 
field  who  dedicate  their  time  and  energy 
to  restore  the  coi6municative  facility 

I  join  with  the  prof  jssionals  in  my 
own  31st  Congressional  District  in  call- 
ing tlie  public's  attentior  to  Better  Hear 
ing  and  Speech  Month  i  Lnd  ask  tliat  we 
continue  to  give  those  people  who  are 
afflicted  our  continued  pid  and  under 
standing. 


CHANGmO  THE  REVIjNDE  SHARING 
PORMUL." 


HON.  MICHAEL  H^MINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May 
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conservatives  endorsing  the  shift  of  spend- 
ing authority  away  from  Washington,  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  enthusiastic  about 
its  tax  relief  features,  and  governors,  mayors, 
and  other  local  officials  understandably  the 
program's  staunchest  advocates. 

Yet.  a  program  which  Initially  boasted  such 
widespread  approval  Is  today  the  subject  of 
sharp  controversy. 

On  March  16  and  23,  I  traveled  to  'Wash- 
ington with  a  team  of  experts  from  The  First 
National  Banlt  of  Boston  to  press  for  the 
prompt  renewal  ft  Revenue  Sharing  and  to 
Insure  that  any  formula  for  distributing 
funds  would  guarantee  equitable  treatment 
for  New  England  and  the  older.  Industrialized 
states  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

Collectively,  these  states  share  many  com- 
mon economic  problems,  including  high  liv- 
ing and  business  costs,  decaying  cities,  and 
lagging  growth.  We  were  especially  disturbed 
by  a  proposed  formula  change  that  would 
drastically  shift  Pederal  funds  from  th6se 
economically  mature  states  to  the  rapidly 
growing  South  and  Southwest.  The  North- 
east now  receives  $1.7  bUllon  annually;  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  will  get  $211  mUlion  this 
year. 

In  witnessing  a  House  Government  Oper- 
ations subcommittee  "working  session"  on 
Revenue  Sharing  legislation  and  In  discuss- 
ing the  program's  fate  with  Congressional 
leaders.  It  became  clear  that  the  future  shape 
of  Revenue  Sharing  is  still  largely  imde- 
termined.  Despite  the  encouraging  possibil- 
ity of  renewal,  at  least  on  a  short-term  basis. 
Congressional  differences  over  fundamental 
issues  could  conceivably  result  in  a  political 
impasse. 

As  the  only  slgniacant  federal  program  of 
general  pvirpose  aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Revenue  Sharing  plays  an  essential 
role  in  the  malntenpnce  of  public  services 
and  provides  a  necessary  stimulus  to  regional 
economic  growth.  Despite  thesfe-  Ojeneflts, 
critics  charge  that  It  has  failed  to  bring 
about  new  programs  lor  the  poor,  has  hm- 
dered  the  modernization  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  has  contributed  to  a  widening  of 
the  federal  deflcit  during  a  potentially  iu- 
llationary  period. 

One  of  the  most  signincant  issues  for  New 
England  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  debate  in- 
volves the  formulas  which  determine  how 
funds  are  allocated  among  the  states.  Under 
the  present  system,  a  state's  total  allocation 
is  based  on  the  more  advantageous  of  either 
a  flve-faetor  formula  which  tends  to  favor 
the  older.  Industrialized  states  such  as  Massa- 
.chusetts  or  a  tlu-ee-factor  formula  which 
favors  the  more  nual  states. 

Each  state  government  receives  one  third  of 
its  formula  allocation,  while  the  remaining 
two  thirds  is  distributed  among  its  cities, 
towns,  and  counties.  Since  the  enactment  of 
Revenue  Sharing,  Massachusetts  and  its  lo- 
calltie.-,  have  collectively  received  almost  $750 
mi'lion,  amounting  to  $129  for  everv  person 
residing  in  the  state.  Tables  1.  2.  and  3  In- 
dicate the  amounts  at  stake  for  Massachu- 
setts in  the  renewal  controversy. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Dante 
B.  I=Yiscell  (D-Plorlda),  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee that  would  depart  radically  from  the 
existing  allocation  system.  Basically,  this 
approach  attempts  to  apportion  funds  largely 
on  the  basis  of  low-income  population  of  a 
state  or  locality. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  this  formula 
change  Is  summarized  In  Table  4.  Five  of  the 
six  New  England  states,  and  all  other  Indus- 
trialized Northeastern  and  Midwestern  states, 
would  face  drastic  cuts.  (New  York  la  the 
lone  exception,  and  its  share  remains  un- 
changed.) 

Btit  these  are  the  states  whose  economies 
are  already  severely  weakened.  Moreorer 
many  of  their  state  and  municipal  budgets 
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have  achieved  a  precarious  balance  by  rely- 
ing on  continued  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
An  abrupt  change  In  the  program — or  even 
prolonged  uncertainty — could  have  grave 
financial  repercussions  on  state  and  munic- 
ipal access  to  credit  markets. 

Just  as  Southern  states  would  gain  under 
the  Fascell  formula  at  the  expense  of  the 
economically  mature,  industrialized  states. 
Southern  communities  of  all  sizes  would 
gain  at  tlie  expense  of  small-  and  medium- 
sized  towns  and  cities  In  the  Northeast. 
Despite  the  fact  that  most  Northeastern 
cities  with  populations  oyer  100,000  would, 
like  their  Sou  then  counterparts,  benefit,  the 
majority  of  communities  In  other  population 
brackets  would  suffer. 

As  Table  5  Illustrates,  in  Northeastern 
communities  ranging  from  50.000  to  99,000. 
82  percent  would  lose  under  the  proposed 
formula,  whereas  In  the  New  South,  81  per- 
c3Mt  of  such  communities  would  gain. 

Thu.s,  while  Boston's  share  of  Revenue 
Sharing  would  more  than  double  under  the 
Fascell  formula — and  the  shares  of  several 
other  big  cities  would  be  enlarged — the  vast 
majority  of  the  medium-sized  cities  and 
localities  In  Massachttsetts  would  ejqjerience 
decreases  In  their  allotments  (see  Table  6). 

Undeniably,  our  central  cities  desperately 
need  more  federal  funds.  But  our  studies 
demo-cstrate  that  the  economic  growth  of  a 
region  frequenUy  Is  triggered  by  economic 
development  in  small-  and  medium-sized 
communities.  As  the  centers  of  technology 
move  from  central  cities  to  the  suburbs.  It 
becomes  extremely  important  to  encourage 
the  development  of  these  outlying  commu- 
nities, which  constitute  the  new  "growth 
poles"  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

Any  Revenue  Sharing  formula,  therefore, 
must  help  to  Insure  the  viability  of  our 
larger  cities  and  smaller  and  medium-sized 
communities. 

At  the  same  time,  what  is  needed  Is  a 
cooperative  regional  approach  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  federal  favoritism  toward  tlie 
South  and  the  Southwest — areas  which  surely 
do  not  need  addliional  fiscal  incentives  to 
grow. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  controversy  has  been 
useful  then  in  bringing  the  subject  of  re- 
gional disparities  in  Federal  assUtance  pro- 
grams to  the  surface.  But  whereas  the  for- 
mula issue  Is  significant,  apart  from  the 
question  of  whether  Revenue  Sharing  will 
be  renewed,  other  concerns  are  complicating 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Revenue  Sharing. 

PubUc  interest  groups— such  as  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, which  have  throughly  documented  the 

problems  associated  with  Revenue  .Sharing 

are  pressing  for  tighter  antidiscrimination 
provisions,  alleging  that  requirements  bar- 
ring dLscrlmlnatlon  against  minorities  or 
women  in  programs  as-slsted  by  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  have  not  been  adequately  en- 
forced. These  groups  also  want  clearly  de- 
fined procedures  for  public  participation  in 
deterDUuing  how  the  funds  are  used. 

Although  the  goals  of  stronger  civil  rights 
enforcement  and  grenter  citizen  particip*- 
tion  are  desirable  and  workable  changes  to 
achieve  them  must  be  sought,  prolonged  dis- 
agreement over  the  most  satisfactorv  way  to 
.".ciileve  these  ends  should  not  block  renewal 
of  the  program.  When  we  consider  the  dras- 
tic effects  which  abriipt  termination  of  Rev- 
enue Sharing  would  have,  it  becomes  clear 
that  renewal  of  the  program— perhaps  la  a 

form  which  represents  compromise  by  all 

must  be  the  prime  objective. 

As  local .  goverrmients  grapple  with  the 
cilfflcultles  of  plannUig  budgets  and  tax  rates 
v.lthout  knowing  the  outcome  of  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  debate— delays  in  the  submis- 
sion of  Boston's  budget  were  due  largely  to 
the  program's  uncertain  future — the  House 
Subcommittee  on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
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tlons  continues  to  evaluate  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  41  Revenue  Sharing  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced. 

The  Ford  administration  has  proposed  ex- 
tending Revenue  Sharing  for  five  more  years, 
funded  at  about  $40  billion  with  relatively 
few  changes.  Governors,  mayors  and  county 
omcials  support  this  simple  extension,  wary 
of  any  major  modifications  that  might  di- 
minish its  chances  of  passage.  .  . 

The  most  probabje  outcome  will  be  a 
shorter-term  extensioh  with  annual  appro- 
priations, and  perhaps  strengthened  clvU 
rights  and  citizen  participation  procedures. 
Less  likely  is  a  longer  extension  with  or 
without  a  formtila  change.  The  most  disturb- 
ing alternative  Is  that  the  program  might  be 
allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  fate  of  Revenue 
Sharing  may  rest  with  the  public — and  its 
willingness  and  ability  to  convince  Its  Con- 
gressional leadership  that  the  program's 
survival  should  be  a  top  legislative  priority. 
Local  officials  have  done  their  part.  Recently, 
Mayor  Arthur  Clark  of  Waltham  led  a  group 
of  mayors  who  called  upon  the  New  England 
Congressional  delegation,  urging  them  to 
push  for  the  quick  renewal  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. There  are  signs  that  the  New  England 
Congressional  Delegation  Is  Intensifying  Its 
support  for  the  renewal  of  Revenue  Sharing. 

But  even  If  a  Revenue  Sharing  program 
based  on  a  formula  more  acceptable  to  the 
Northeast  Is  ultimately  achieved,  our  efforts 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  funds  under  domes- 
tic assistance  programs  must  not  end.  Fur- 
ther empirical  work  needs  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  flow  of  federal  aid  Into  our  region 
and  the  Impact  of  such  aid  on  our  regional 
economy.  A  united  bloc  of  Congressmen 
from  the  highly  Industrialized  and  econom- 
ically mature  areas  could  effectively  seek 
more  generous  federal  aid  for  our  region — a 
strategy  that  would  hasten  the  economic 
recovery  of  New  England. 

We  are  not  advocating  greater  sectionalism. 
The  fact  is  the  economically  mature  area  of 
the  country  has  financed  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  services  for  all  other  regions  of  the 
coiuitry.  Over  time  these  Federal  transfers 
have  done  their  job,  and  the  once  needy 
regions  now  stand  on  the  threshold  of  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  Is  time  to  reverse 
the  process  and  to  recognize  that  the  mature, 
Industrialized  states — which  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  this  country's  economic 
well-being — are  now  the  ones  most  sorely  in 
need  of  help. 


TABLE  1. 


-WHAT  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  NOW  MEANS 
TO  MASSACHUSETTS  TAXPAYERS 


Payments 
received 
through 

December 
1975 

Paymenls 
dur!ngl97e 

Slate  government $249,133,570  $70,488,071 

County  governments.. 28,631,693  7,946,341 

Cities  and  towns 470,637,044  133,036,269 

Total 748,402,307  211,470,681 

PercapiU 129  36.48 


Table   2. — What   the   Extension   of   Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Will  Mean  to  Taxpayers 
Over  Next  5  Years 
(Assumes  Continuation  of  Present  Formula) 

1977-82 

State  Government $431,555,859 

County  Governments 47,274,603 

Cities  and  Towns 815.847,119 

Total ._. 1, 394. 667.  581 

Per  Capita $214.00 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  3.— WHAT  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  PAYMENTS 
MEAN  TO  SEUCTED  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES 


All  paymenb 

received  to 

Annual  (1976)  date  > 


^ 
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Boston ?21.276,980  $80,805,144 

Worcester 5,039,4%  18,334,777 

Fall  River 2,757,440  9,733,087 

New  Bedford 2,891,832  10,365,153 

Uwrence 1,542,984  6,028,259 

Lynn 2,405,908  9,173,671 

Salem 1,038,464  4,146,058 

Springfield 3,652,164  14,001.752 

Cambridge 2,657,072  9.220,867 

Uwell 2,246.028  8,634,917 

Medford 1,404,304  5,348,065 

Newton  •—  1,076,812  3,723,416 

Somerville 1,891,348  8,557,W2 

Waltham. 1,212,192  4,929,179 

Quincy 2,005,912  6,455,898 

Brocktoa .-  2,413,416  8.931,310 


>  Through  December  1975 

Table  4. — Formula  Impact  on  the  Fascell  bill 
on  the  economically  mature,  industrialised 
States  contrasted  with  the  New  South 
States 

The  Industrialized  States 

Losers 

Percent 

New  Jersey —25 

Maine - -24 

Connecticut —22 

New   Hampshire —20 

Vermont    -20 

Rhode  Island —17 

Illinois -17 

Ohio -12 

Michigan -12 

Pennsylvania  —11 

Indiana  —9 

No  change 
New  York 0 

Gainers 
Massachusetts +1 

T7ie  New  South  States 

^ —  Percent 

North  Carolina £__.  +36 

Arkansas --: +25 

Georgia   +21 

Alabama   +19 

Virginia  2 +19 

Kentucky   ^ +18 

Mississippi   _> +16 

Texas   +16 

Tennessee +18 

LoiUsiana   +9 

Oklahoma    ^ -1-7 

Florida +5 

West   Vh-ghila , +4 

Losers 
Maryland .  —2 

TABLE  5.--F0RMULA  IMPACT  OF  THE  FASCELL  BILL  BY 
CITY  SIZE  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIALIZED  STATES  AKD 
IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH  STATES 

(Percentage  of  cities  that  gain  revenue  sharing  funds] 


100,000 

and 

more 

50,000 

to 

99,000 

25,000 

to 

49,000 

3.500 

to 

24.M0 

Industralized  States.  . 
New  south  States 

...      55.3 
...      73.7 

17.8 
81.2 

7.9 
48.0 

4.6 
45.3 

Note:  Industralized  States  include:  Massachusetts,  New 
lersey.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.  New  South  Slates 
include:  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina. 

TABLE  6 

FORMULA  IMPACT  OF  THE  FASCELL  BILL  ON 
MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


City  and  town  size 


Number  of 
cities  and  towns 


100,000  and  more. 
50,000  to  99.000.. 
2SiOO  to  49.000.. 
2,500  to  24.000.... 


5 

16 

41 

203 


Percentage 

receiving  more 

under  Fascell  bill 

100.0 

43.8 

12.2 

&9 


ACTUAL  DOLLAR  CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  REVENUE  SHARING 
LEVELS  TO  THOSE  IMPUED  IN  FASCEU  Bta 


Cwrent  FaKall 

entitieinent    enlitlMwirt 


Diflerenc* 


Boston. 121,300.807 

SpringfieW 3,677.623 

FalliBvBr 2,775,«96 

Worcester S.869,096 

Cambridee 2,675,151 

Brocktoa 2,429.190 

PittsWd 1.371. 726 

Attlebori) 422,78$ 

SomerviUe 1,191,349 

Watertown 1,013,803 

Ffamingham. 1,250,215 


$44,413,635  +$23,112,828 

5,822.437 

+2.144,814 

4,452,153 

+L  676, 257 

+986.  %3 

6,856,059 

3,607,324 

+932,173 

2,835,619 

+406,429 

1,323,998 

-47,728 

236.931 

-185, 848 

1,644.973 

-246.376 

576,420 

-437,  383 

579, 473 

-670,742 

LEGISLATION  TO  AID  INDEPENDENT 
GASOLINE  DEALER 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF   CONNECnCOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Pov?er  Subcommit- 
tee on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  aid  of  the 
independent  gasoline  retailer.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  13C00,  a  bill  to  "provide 
for  the  protection  of  franchised  distribu- 
tors and  retailei-s  of  motor  fuel;  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  of  competition  in 
gasoline  retailing;  and  to  encourage  con- 
servation by  requiring  that  information 
regarding  the  octane  rating  of  automo- 
tive gasoline  be  disclosed  to  consumers." 
I  am  optimistic  that  markup  of  the 
measure  will  take  place  short^. 

My  conversations  with  gasoline  re- 
tailers in  Connecticut  along  with  testi- 
mony presented  before  both  Houses  of 
Ccmgress  over  the  past  fews  years  in- 
dicate that  the  need  for  such  legislation 
is  evident.  Although  Connecticut  already 
has  a  franchise  law  on  the  books.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fear  of  retribution  by  the 
majors  has  led  to  an  imderutili2£tion 
of  the  law  by  independent  dealers,  and 
that  Federal  legislation  would  greatly  al- 
leviate tiie  Flight  of  the  independent 
service  station  ovimer. 

H.R.  13000  provides  for  a  more  bal- 
anced relationship  between  the  dealer 
and  the  supplier.  It  has  already  been 
recognized  by  the  courts  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  dealer  and  the  sup- 
plier transcends  the  normal  relationsliip 
because  in  the  petroleum  industry  the 
supplier  is  also  generally  the  landlord 
The  dealer  is  then  placed  in  the  position 
of  not  only  satisfying  the  obligations  ol 
a  tenant  but  also  satisfying  the  supplier's 
marketing  objectives.  To  do  this,  he  often 
finds  that  his  actions  ai-e  of  greater  bene- 
fit to  his  supplier-landlord  than  to  his 
own  business  interest.  If  he  does  not 
comply  with  the  supplier  s  demands,  he 
faces  the  real  threat  that  his  lease  will 
not  be  renewed. 

This  bill  will  simply  give  the  service 
station  dealer  his  day  in  court  through 
his  own  private  initiative.  He  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  utDize  the  couiis  as  a 
referee  in  his  struggle  with  an  unequal 
partner.  Testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee has  revealed  that  present  laws 
and  remedies  are  ir.adeouate  to  deal  with 
the  problems  the  dealer  faces  in  his  rela- 
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tionshlp  to  his  suppli4r.  Success  in  the 


courts  lias  been  rare 

laws  are  not  directed  tc 

ol  relationship  in  wtiic^  the  dealer  finds 

himseir.  Alter  many  y-ears  of  litigation. 

tiie  record  is  now  cieaif 

tion  is  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  groiring  share  of  the 
retail  maitet  being  tiken  over  by  the 
majqr  oil  companies  i^ 
that  this  legislation  is  Reeded.  The  ellm 
inatlon  of  thousands  cif  service  stations 
and  the  conversion  of  iervico  stations  to 
company  operated  gas  and  go  facilities 
may  benefit  the  consuner  in  the  short 
term,  but  1  hate  to  thii  ifc  of  the  result  a 
few  years  from  now  w  len  there  are  no 
independent  service  station  operators 
and  the  public  is  f orc«  d  to  go  to  retail 


because  present 
the  peculiar  kind 


that  this  legisla- 


establisiiments  which 
raonojwly  environmem 
perfecting  services  of  competition. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  dealer 
day  in  coui-t  bill,  and  t  le  bill  I  have  co- 
sponsored  represents  ^e  Input  of  all 
concerned  parties.  It  is 
time  has  come.  I  hope  ii-e  will  see  it  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  '  ery  near  future 


operate     in     a 
free   from   the 


MAJ.   GEN.   ALBERT 

LINQUI8HE8  COMMAND 
RESERVE  UNIT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  SFEPHET^S,  JR. 


JONES    RE- 
OP  ARMY 


Speaker,  on  April 


OF  ceokc:a 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REP  RESENT AlIVES 

Wednesday.  Mc^;  5.  1976 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.    , ._ 

25,  my  long-time  frier  d,  Allxj'rt  Bruce 
Jones,  i-elinquished  conunand  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Arrny  ReseiTe  unit,  the  81st 
UJS.  Reserve  unit.  I 

General  Jones  has  b^en  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  b<st  in  the  great 
Army  Reserve  prograqi,  having  spent 
over  4  years  in  Washkigton  on  active 
duty  a»  tlie  executive  i  i  charge  of  that 
program.  During  tliat  time,  he  fought 
manfxilly  for  the  continued  vitality  of 
'the  Reserves. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  service,  the  Athen-s 
(Ga.t  Daily  News  published  an  editorial 
,on  April  27,  1976.  which  I  am  pleased  to 
set  out  in  full  below : 

MaJ.     GtX.     AI.BKST     B.     Jo  *ES     RELIKgVISHES 

CouMAna  OF  Akmt  ]  [jtiiERvs  UNrr 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  B.  Jon«  b  has  relUiqulshed 
ills  comnuiQd  of  the  8l3t  [J.5.  Army  Reserve 
( ARCOM)  which  embrace!  1  some  12,000  citi- 
zen soldiers  In  Georgia  ani  Florida  and  guid- 
ed some  140  subordinate  v  nits. 

Perhaps  the  most  welcome  part  of  this 
news  is  that  General  Jones  Is  not  retiring 
from  the  Army.  He  begai  his  Army  career 
some  38  years  ago  In  the  ROTC  program  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  w  here  he  now  serves 
as  assistant  to  the  preside  at. 

The  years  between  are  fll  led  with  service  to 
his  country.  The  details  of  that  we  will  leave 
to  the  news  columns.  But  we  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  tlie  m»n.  General  Jones 
Is  what  the  vast  majority  3f  Amerl?;ana  con- 
sider to  be  the  Image  of  professional  soldiery. 
He  Is  dignified,  reservled.  determined  and  ded- 
icated Tet  he  is  Also  a  very  personable 
tnend  and  cltlzear^ 

He  has  done  his  job  wel  and  deserved  the 
commendations  given  hln  i  at  special  cere- 
monies In  Atlanta  Sunda  r  when  the  com- 
mand was  tiu-ned  over  to  ils  successor. 
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The  Atlanta  native,  while  carrying  out  his 
duties  with  the  Army,  serves  In  perhaps  one 
of  the  toughest  positions  at  the  present  time 
that  a  man  could  undertake — at  a  time  when 
most  would  seelc  easier  ways.  But  this  Is  the 
nature  of  the  man.  He  also  keeps  busy  In 
other  activities  which  benefit  the  community 
as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  di- 
rect contact. 

The  picture  of  General  Jones  in  uniform, 
erect  and  proud,  ts  the  kind  of  Image  we 
need  more  of. 

But  the  quality  of  the  devoted  worker,  the 
determined  .soldier  and  the  conanulng  loyalty 
and  good  faith  are  the  type  characteristics 
we  see  as  worthy  of  special  commendation  as 
General  Jones  ends  another  phase  of  his  mili- 
tary career. 

On  behalf  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  fel- 
low citizens,  we  say  a  thank-you  and  "well- 
done"  to  General  Jones  as  we  welcome  the 
fact  that  he  will  continue  to  serve. 


M(iy  5,  1970- 


WINT  SMITH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESTNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  passing  of  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  former  Member  from  Kansas, 
Wint  Smith,  who  served  14  years  from 
tlie  Sixth  District  of  Kansas. 

Wint  Smith  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
action,  a  man  dedicated  to  principle,  e  i^ 
d  man  of  deep  convictions  and  decisive 
action.  He  served  this  Naticm  in  three 
wars,  and  performed  with  distinction, 
from  the  Mexican  border  claihes  of  1916, 
through  World  War  I,  where  he  served  24 
months  overseas,  and  on  the  Omaha 
Bench  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
World  War  II. 

He  was  a  good  friend  of  my  family  and 
his  advice  and  support  were  treasured  by 
my  father  when  he  was  State  Treasurer 
of  Kansas,  and  later  by  me.  I  received  my 
fti^t  committee  appointment  in  Cougi-ess 
fr&i)i  Wint  Smith,  and  relied  on  his  wis- 
dom and  guidance  during  my  early  days 
in  Congress. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  soldier- 
stateman.  and  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend. 

The  Belleville  Telescope,  published  in 
Belleville.  Kans.,  by  Merle  MUler.  paid 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  career  of  Wint 
Smith,  as  a  soldier,  public  servant,  and 
private  citizen.  Text  of  the  editorial  is  a.s 
follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Wint  Smith,  Statesman 

Wiut  Smith  of  Mankato,  probably  one  of 
the  strongest  men  ever  sent  to  Congress  from 
Kansas,  died  Tue.sday  morning  In  a  Wichita 
hopsital. 

During  his  tenure  In  Washington  Wint 
headed  important  committees  and  was  chair- 
man of  a  labor  investigation  committee  that 
took  courage  such  as  we  seldom  see  today  in 
Congress. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  served  his 
country,  first  in  the  armed  services  during 
two  World  Wars,  and  in  each  he  commanded 
American  forces  with  pride  in  his  men  that 
made  strong  fighting  forces.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

Even  after  he  retired  from  Congress  he  con- 
tinued his  fight  to  preserve  standards  that 
he  felt  had  made  America  great.  He  worried 
about  the  free  spending  in  Congress,  he  op- 


posed the  mlghtly  strength  of  the  labor 
unions  which  be  felt  had  gotten  too  power- 
ful, he  fought  the  battles  of  rural  America 
and  the  fanner  because  he  knew  their  prob- 
lems having  been  a  rancher  and  livestock 
raiser  in  Jewell  county.  As  a  aide  line  he 
established  a  museum  to  preserve  some  of 
the  pioneer  records  of  North  Central  Kansas 
and  Jewell  county. 

His  wishes  in  life  were  simple,  but  he  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  freedom.  He  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  nothing  upset  him  like  the 
grafters  in  government. 

To  many  Wint  Smith  was  sound  and 
thought  lUce  the  people  from  the  Midwest 
whom  he  tried  to  serve  so  valiantly. 


THE  UfiBAN  CRISIS:  A  FORGOTTEN 
ISSUE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    N£W    YOtm. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
deed distressing  that  at  a  time  when  the 
problems  of  our  cities  are  becoming  more 
pressing  than  ever,  these  problems  have 
inspired  no  coherent  dialog  among  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  Our  cities  can 
be  saved  fi-om  decay,  and  they  are  clear- 
ly worth  saving,  yet  the  current  presi- 
dential contenders  evidently  do  not  wish 
to  acknowledge  that  the  urban  crisis  is 
even  an  issue. 

The  absmdlty  of  this  situation  has 
been  observed  by  Russell  Baker  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  his  column  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Baker  perceptively  notes  that 
Presidential  candidates  are  ignoring  our 
urban  problems  wliile  dwelling  upon 
many  irrelevant  "issuGs"  or  avoiding  is- 
sues r\ltogcther.  The  result  has  been  a 
sort  of  second-class  citizenship  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  living  in  urban 
settings;  they  can  turn  to  no  Presidential 
candidate  who  will  address  the  concerns 
they  must  live  with  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues— and  the  candidates  as  well — 
will  take  note  of  Mr.  Bakers  argmnents 
in  the  coliumi  tliat  follows,  and  will  re- 
evaluate their  perceptions  of  the  real 
election-year  issues  accordingly:. 
Another  Country 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

New  York  City  is  closing  hospitals,  public 
schools  and  coUege.s.  Gerald  Ford  and  Roii.iia 
Reagau  are  worried  about  the  Panama  Canal. 

New  York  City  is  supporting  a  miUion  peo- 
ple on  welfare,  many  of  them  exported  from 
other  sections  of  America  to  hold  down  local 
taxes.  Jimmy  Carter  says  Americans  are 
splendid  folks. 

New  York  City's  old  people  are  being  ter- 
rorized by  mugger.^.  Gerald  Ford  and  Ronald 
Reagan  want  to  spend  $20  billion  for  a  new 
bomber. 

New  York  City's  South  Bronx  Is  going  the 
way  of  Dresden  under  "Bomber"  Harris.  Jim- 
my Carter  and  Gerald  Ford  are  worried  about 
neighborhoods  losing  their  ethnic  charac- 
teristics. 

New  York  City  is  losing  its  middle-income 
people  to  the  suburbs.  Ronald  Reagan  Ls 
alarmed  about  losing  Angola. 

New  York  City  has  more  than  ten  percent 
of  its  work  force  tmemployed.  Gerald  Ford  is 
delighted  about  the  improvement  in  the 
economy.  '    ■ 
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New  York's  boildtng  Indtistry  Is  near  a 
standstill.  Jimmy  Carter  says  he  will  never 
tell  a  Ue.  > 

One  could  go  on  with  these  lUos^nrtlons 
of  why.  If  you  are  a  Wew  Yorker,  tlie  Presi- 
dential campaign  seems  to  be  happening  in 
another  country.  IHere  Is  the  ineffable  Oov- 
ernor  Brown's  reflection  that  we  may  not 
need  cities  any  longer,  which  may  be  good 
long-range  visionary  philosophy  but  doesn't 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  getting  to 
work  If  the  subway  is  struck. 

When  President  Ford  was  ttiunderlng  dam- 
nation on  New  York  last  year,  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  Presidential  campaign  might 
concern  Itself  with  city  problems  and.  at 
least,  produce  some  wider  national  under- 
standing of  them,  which  might  lead  to  new 
Federal  domestic  policies.  Even  this  mild  ex- 
pectation has  been  destroyed  by  the  bizarre 
coTirse  the  campaign  has  taken. 

"With  only  Carter,  Fort*  and  Reagan  remain- 
ing as  strong  candidates  at  this  stage,  cities 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  subject  of  political 
discourse.  The  contest  now  is  for  the  South 
and  the  suburbs,  which.  Judging  from  the 
campaigns  that  have  brought  the  three  lead- 
ers to  the  top,  are  even  more  remote  from 
the  urban  reality  than  New  Yorkers  had  s\is- 
pected. 
1^  If  New  Yorkers  were  left  with  any  doubt 
during  the  Pord  attacks  that  they  were  out 
of  phase  with  the  American  majority,  the 
primary  elections  should  have  removed  the 
last  wisp  of  Bu^iclon.  One  scans  the  utter- 
ances of  ttie  big  three  in  vain  for  evidence 
that  they  are  aware  cities  exist. 
\^  The  Ford  campaign,  disappearing  off  the 
scope  at  times  in  its  attempt  to  outdo  Rea- 
gan in  conservative  orthodoxy,  is  all  Panama, 
Africa  and  Pentagon.  It  is  bard  to  imagine 
either  of  them  descending  from  the  tntema- 
tional  cosmos  long  enough  to  wonder  about 
garbage  coUectlon.  The  only  urban  question 
apt  to  rouse  them  U  whether  fluoridation 
is  a  Communist  conspiracy. 

Nor  Is  there  much  more  in  the  Carter  cam- 
paign. Actually,  Carter  is  not  campaigning; 
he  is  giving  the  country  a  massage.  After 
'Vietnam  and  Watergate,  he  eeems  to  have 
calculated,  and  accurately,  that  the  country 
wants  to  spread  out  on  the  table,  turn 
off  Its  minds  and  have  Its  weary  psyche 
caressed  and  soothed. 

In  the  New  York  primary,  he  did  not  .lie. 
He  did  not  promise  Federal  miracles  to  make 
the  subways  run  on  time.  He  took  basically 
the  same  line  the  President  had  taken,  which 
was  that  New  York  had  a  Mayor  Beame  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  problem  pecuUar  to  urban 
America.  Bitter  medicine.  At  first  one  was 
tenqrted  to  say,  "He  doesnt  understand, 
either."  but  on  refiectlon,  it  Is  obvious  that 
he  iinderstood  all  too  well  that,  in  this  time, 
showing  excessive  concern  for  the  cities  can 
hurt  where  it  matters  most,  In  suburbs  and 
Southland. 

He  offered  little  except  the  statement  that 
there  was  "great  affection"  in  the  country  for 
New  YOTk.  And  his  television  audience 
laughed.  Ar»d  Carter  lost  New  York  very 
badly.  And  became  the  new  Democratic  Idol. 

It  must  be  a  curious  sensation  for  New 
Yorkers  to  find  themselves  so  completely 
eliminated  from  the  Presidential  politicking 
so  early  in  the  game.  They  didn't  even  make 
It  to  the  play-offs. 

One  consolation  is  the  detachment  with 
which  New  Yorkers  can  watch  the  contest 
from  here  in.  Seeing  no  stake  in  the  outcome, 
they  have  only  the  pure  sport  of  the  t.viing 
to  observe.  It  is  going  on  right  now  in  an- 
other country  whose  i>eople  find  Panama. 
Angola  and  not  being  lied  to  by  politicians 
among  the  most  urgent  matters  of  the  day, 
which  Is  possible  when  your  schools  and 
hospitals  arent  being  closed  and  you  don't 
have  to  get  up  the  money  to  support  all  the 
losers  those  splendid  folks  In  that  other 
country  keep  sending  you. 


EXTENSIONS  C^  HEMARKS 

In  the  fall,  of  course,  we  will  argue  »bont 
International  power  and  deoencj  In  Wksh- 
Ington.  and  ca»  again,  and.  afterwards,  go 
on  aendlng  bUIlona  to  Washington  to  keep 
from  losing  sheikdoms,  prlnclpallttes  and 
tribes  here  and  there  across  the  waters. 


CONGRESSMAN  GLENN  ENGLISH 
SPEAKS  DP  FOR  RURAL  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  EOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
remarks  which  were  made  Tuesday  be- 
f  or  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  on  the  matter  of  the 
closing  of  small  rural  post  offices.  These 
comments  were  made  by  my  frimd  and 
colleague  from  the  Sixth  EHstarlct  of 
Oklahoma,  Congressman  Glenn  English, 
who  represents  a  large  rural  district  and 
is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  these 
small  post  offices. 

The  article  fcdlows: 
Statxment  or  Cokcszssman  Olekt*  Ewgi.ish, 

SuBCOMMTTTEB  on   POSTAi  Sekvics 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  certainly  a  privilege  for 
iu«  fio  have  this  opportunity  to  speait  up  on 
behalf  of  the  people  In  my  part  of  Oklahoma, 
and  those  in  many  other  rival  areas,  concern- 
ing the  Postal  Service's  plans  tor  small ej  com- 
munities. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  VS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  gotten  into  Increasingly  serious 
trouble  since  It  began  operating  Independ- 
ently a  few  years  ago.  Since  that  time.  Its 
problems  and  deficits  have  risen  at  an  In- 
credible rate. 

This  dlstlngul^ed  subcommittee  la  well 
aware  of  some  of  the  unxisual  management 
decisions  which  may  be  re^nmslble  for  most 
of  the  serivce's  problems,  and  In' the  interests 
of  saving  time,  I  will  not  go  into  them  here. 
But  I  do  believe  that  It  is  significant  that, 
shortly  after  taking  over  the  respooislbillty 
for  mall  delivery  nationwide,  the  new  corpo- 
ration replaced  many  of  the  old  Post  Office 
Department's  most  experienced  officials,  and 
set  up  in  their  place  a  complex,  fixpenalve. 
and  untested  system  to  automate  mail  tamo- 
dllng.  Not  surprisingly,  the  oosta  of  this  sys- 
tem led  to  large  cost  increases — even  as  the 
machines  themselves  were  helping  lower  the 
quaUty  of  mall  service  nationwide,  z' 

But  we  are  here  today  to  look  at  just  one 
aspect  of  the  new  plan  which  the  Postal 
Service's  executives  have  proposed  the  uni- 
lateral reduction  of  mail  servtpe  to  small 
r\iral  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1977  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Postal  Service  will  be  about 
$14  billion  dollars.  And  by  that  time,  the 
corporation's  total  deficit  wiU  have  built  up 
to  about  $3  billion,  and  will  be  growing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $1.5  billion  every  year. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  principal  ways 
in  which  the  Service  wants  to  cut  Its  costs 
is  by  shutting  down  rural  post  offices.  I'd  like 
to  point  out  a  major  problem  with  that  Idea. 

The  most  extreme  proposal  I  have  seen 
caUs  for  the  closing  of  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ica's smaUest  poet  offices — ^which  would  mean 
that  12,000  communities  would  lose  their 
facilities.  If  ever  one  of  these  12,000  offices 
were  closed,  the  net  savings  to  the  system 
would  be  only  $100  miUlor — ^Just  seven 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  annual  Postal 
Service  budget.  Most  versions  of  this  plan 
do  not  involve  such  a  large  nimiber  of  post 
offices — BO  that  the  savings  involved  becomes 
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even  less  atgiiMteaat  tai  eompurtaon  with  tbe 
syatcmla  ofMnUtng  eosta. 

But  even  if  the  Postal  Service  would  g»ln 
a  significant  dollar  benefit  from  closing  small 
offices — ^whlch  U  clearly  would  not — I  believe 
that  there's  m  lot  more  Involved  in  this  ac- 
tion than  simple  cost  accounting. 

Since  It  was  first  «sUbUsbed.  the  VS.  Post 
Office  has  dlUgwrtly  aought  to  provide  the 
best  service  possible  to  every  citizen  In  Amer- 
ica. And  for  many  yean,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment did  Just  that.  TIm  sttiaU  post  office 
became  a  center  of  community  life — staffed 
by  helpful,  sympathetic  local  citizens  who 
went  out  of  their  way  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  their  ndighbois. 

I  Just  dont  believe  that  any  part-time 
"contract  cazrler"  eoHld  provlda  the  lune 
higii  goaUty  aervioa  to  ratal  cuBtoiqkia. 

But  even  more  ImportantJl  beUeva.  la  the 
fact  that  without  a  post  oOce.  many  hun- 
dreds of  communlttai  would  completely  lose 
their  identity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
strongly  believes  in  the  inqwrtanoe  of  main- 
taining a  healthy  rural  Amerlea.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rural  poet  olBee  la  a  craclal 
center  for  omnmunlty  activities — a  link 
which  helps  those  who  produce  America's 
food  and  fiber  to  maintain  their  sense  of 
identity  In  a  nation  of  big  cities. 

J  am  extremely  disturbed  by  the  Postal 
Service's  attitude  towards  the  rural  custom- 
ers it  Is  soppoeed  to  serve.  And  rm  dls- 
tmrbed  by  Its  reluctance,  even  after  repeated 
requests,  for  Information  about,  or  lustUIca- 
tion  for  cutbacks  in  the  part  of  CMdahoma 
I  am  fortunate  to  represent. 

I  believe  that  cutting  a  small  traction  of 
one  percent  of  the  Postal  Serrioe  budget  by 
reducing  rural  serrlcee  Is  truly  as  tmspon- 
slble  proposal,  and  I  urge  this  suhcoininlttee 
to  reject  this,  or  any  other  plan  whldi  Ig- 
nores the  needs  of  postal  eustooMra.  I  think 
that  the  most  important  place  to  look  for 
savings  is  at  the  highest  level  of  the  system — 
among  thoee  who  have  administered  the  cor- 
poration during  the  last  few  disastrous  years. 

In  conclTislon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  wide-scale  cloelng  of 
rural  poet  offices,  and  to  other  ■»*»»"  pro- 
posals whlcdi  discriminate  against  Amerleans 
who  have  chosen  not  to  live  In  one  of  our 
Nation's  OTercrowded  cities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  and  the  other 
dlBtingulahed  Htembers  at  the  Postal  Serrlee 
Subcommittee  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  OLIVE  RUBY 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CAUFOKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  197S 


Mr.  KPTCHUM.  Mr.  I%>eaker.  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  can  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Olive  Ruby,  of  Santa  Clarita.  Calif. 
Mrs.  Ruby  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  Santa  Clarita  Republican  Woman's 
Club.  Federated.  "Wogian  of  the  Year 
Award,"  a  distintruished  hooor  of  whlcfa 
she  is  most  deserving. 

On  May  11,  Mrs.  Ttdby  win  be  appro-" 
priately  recognized  at  a  Itmcdieon,  paying 
tribute  to  her  great  dedication,  and  nam- 
ing her  Woman  of  the  Year.  These  hon- 
ors are  iiot<an6<»nmoD  for  this  fine  and 
selfless  lady;  Ae  has,  in  the  past,  also 
received  tibe  Woman  of  the  Year  Award 
presented  by  the  Nevrtiall-Saugus  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
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with  me  in  congratulaiing  ICrs.  Riiby  for 
a  ipb  well  done,  and  In  {extending  best  re- 
gards to  her. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  HOUSING  COALI- 
TION TESTIMONY 


HON.  FRANK 


E.  EVANS 


OF  COLOHUX) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BE  ?RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Coloi^o 
I  would  like  to  take 
«Hnmend  to  the  att^tio; 
leagues  testimony  by 
Housing  Coalition 
tee  on  Agriculture  am 
of  the  House  Appropriations 
This  information  will 
those  concerned  with  n^al 
tans  and  the  fiscal 
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9rATU<xirr  ot  trk  Natio:  t 
Coalition  Before  tctv 

ACRICUITXIKB,      COMMrr|ES 
TION8,  filABCH,   1976 


Mr.  Speaker, 
opportunity  to 
on  of  my  col- 
National  Rural 
the  Subcommit- 
related  agencies 
Committee. 
be  important  to 
housing  prob- 
1977  budget: 
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The  National  Rural 
carefully  stuiUed  the  bu<^get 
Home  Administration 
ably  Inadequate. 

Qexieral  Elliott,  the 
era  Home,  in  testimony 
year,  referred  to  the 
as  "insatiable."  Mr.  Elllotit 
long    recognized    the 
Farmers  Home  staff  If 
grams  are  to  be  expanded, 
maintained  at  their  curr^t 

Yet  FmHA's  response 
situation  Is  to  stress 
shift  even  further  away 
people   toward    providing 
with  more  nearly  adequa« 

For  example.  Farmers 
funds  provided  last  year 
only  in  part  for  addltlodal 
million  Increase  provident 
for  fiscal  1976  was  Intended 
with  760  to  IJCm  new 
Instead  Farmers  Home 
($3.9  million)  of  the  fun|U 
400  ^1-time  employes. 
ployees  and  100  temporaiy 
using  $4.7  million  to  absorb 
$1.7  dtUUon  for  travel 
for  lncrea.sed  postage 
training. 

As  this  Ck>mmlttee  well 
Istration  formally  rescinded 
tions  made  last  year  for  fjirm 
help  bousing,  as  well  an 
'proprlatlon   of   8500   million 
Hoiising  Instirance  Fund, 
evidence  of  need  and  cleak- 
tent,    the   Admlnistratiot 
annual  attempt  to  kill  off 
ers  Home  programs  capable 
low    Income    families : 
labor.  It  Ignores  a 
imolement  the  rent  s 

in  the  face  of 
funds,  the  Administration 
out  its  authorization  for 
Insurance  Fund,  rather 
W^lch   Congress  has   proiided 
Farmers  Home  divided  wt  at 
state's  allocation  Into  sL : 
these  amounts  are  being 
ly    basis.    Thus,    technica^y 
adequate  for  the  rest  of 
General   EUfbtt  stated   in 
mouy  th|(C  fetch  state  is 
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Adi^lnistrator  of  Farm- 

the  Senate  this 

for  FmHA  credit 

and  others  have 

for    additional 

farmers  Home  pro- 

or  even  adequately 

level. 

the  light  of  this 
DEiAnagement"  and  to 
1  rom  servicing  poor 
credit    for   i>eople 
incomes. 
Home  utilized  the 
Tor  additional  staff 
staff.  The  $12.3 
by  the   Congress 
to  provide  FmHA 
time  employees, 
using   one    third 
provided  to  hire 
200  part-time  em- 
employees.  It  is 
pay  increases, 
$0.9  million 
$1.0  million  for 
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knows,  the  Admin- 
the  appropria- 
labor  and  self- 
supplemental  ap- 
for   the   Rural 
[n  the  face  both  of 
Congressional  In- 
again   makes    its 
the  only  two  Farm- 
of  serving  very 
help    and    farm 
directive  to 
program. 
demand  for 
proposes  to  stretch 
the  Rural  Housing 
;han   using  money 
In  January, 
was  left  of  each 
equal  parts,  and 
on  a  month- 
the   funds   are 
the  year,  although 
bis  SeHate  testi- 
using  its  monthly 
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allocation  "either  early  in  the  month  or  as 
soon  as  the  month  is  on  them." 

One  concept  of  good  management  is  to 
take  whatever  Is  at  hand,  and  stretch  it  out 
as  long  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
the  need  to  be  filled.  A  better  concept  of  good 
management  is  to  examine  the  extent  of  the 
need,  and  to  see  how  much  of  It  could  be 
filled  V  the  necessary  resources  and  support 
w»e  provided,  and  then  to  undertake  to 
secure  those  resources.  Farmers  Home  is 
clearly  operating  under  the  first  concept.  We 
urge  that  Congress  adopt  the  second  con- 
cept. 

If  the  current  budget  is  approved,  a  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  with  perhaps  400 
more  staff  people  than  this  year,  wUl  be 
processing  loans  for  9.8%  fewer  subsidized 
housing  units  and  6.1%  fewer  unsubsidlzed 
housing  units.  This  is  based  on  Farmers 
Home's  own  budget  estimates,  without  in- 
cluding use  of  the  half  bllUon  dollar  supple- 
mental authorization.  Since  time  has  run 
out  on  this  rescission,  and  It  was  not  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Farmers  Home  has  the  capacity  this  year 
to  finance  an  estimated  167,600  units,  while 
next  year  it  is  proposing  a  total  of  only 
125,926  units.  This  Is  a  drop  of  31,675  units, 
or  23.0%. 

The  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 
urges,  instead,  that  the  movement  be  in  the 
other  direction:  that  there  be  at  least  a 
26%  increase  in  the  numbers  of  units  han- 
dled under  each  of  the  major  Farmers  Home 
programs.  This  requires  an  increase  of  $2,193 
million  In  the  Riu-al  Housing  Insurance 
Fund,  to  $4,905  million. 

We  itrge  the  restoration  of  the  Section  516 
Farm  Labor  Housing  Grants  and  Section  514 
Housing  Loans  at  an  expanded  level:  $20  mil- 
lion for  grants  and  $25  million  for  loans. 

We  urge  the  provision  of  Section  623  Self 
Help  Technical  Assistance  Grants  at  the  full 
level  authorized:  $10  million. 

We  urge  the  Immediate  implementation 
of  the  Rent  Supplement  Program,  for  which 
Section  8  Is  not  a  substitute.  We  estimate 
a  need  of  $13  million. 

We  urge,  instead  of  allocating  $20  mil- 
lion for  loans  under  Section  504,  that  this 
amount  be  split  so  that  $10  million  would 
be  allocated  for  grants  and  $10  million  for 
loans.  The  repair  grant  program  for  very 
low  income  families  was  authorized  in  1949. 
Although  the  program  was  In  operation  for 
a  numljer  of  years,  it  was  terminated  in 
1966  with  the  insertion  of  language  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  prohibiting 
the  use  of  FmHA  administrative  funds  to 
administer  Section  504  grants.  This  prohibi- 
tion should  be  deleted.  The  need  for  the  grant 
program.  If  anything,  has  increased.  The  ris- 
ing costs  of  fuel  have  given  far  more  urgency 
to  making  it  possible  for  very  low  Income 
owners — primarily  elderly  people  living  on 
fixed  incomes — to  make  their  houses  weather- 
tight.  We  are  not  proposing  a  higher  level 
for  Section  504  for  the  sole  reason  that  Farm- 
ers Home  has  not  as  yet  been  capable  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  at  the  $20  million 
level. 

We  urge  an  immediate  increase  of  at  least 
25  f/.  In  full-time,  permanent  staff  positions, 
and  sufficient  additional  funds  for  other  ex- 
penses, for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  real  constraints,  as  we  see  them,  on 
the  InAeases  in  numbers  of  loans  and  staff 
relate  to  FmHA's  capacity  to  find  and  train 
additional  people,  and  to  absorb  expanded 
programs.  $210  million  is  needed. 

Our  budget  proposals  start  from  the 
premise  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  communities  which 
it  serves:  rural  areas  and  towns  of  less  than 
20,000  located  outside  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Unfortunately,   census   and  other  statistics 
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which  throw  light  on  housing  needs  are  not 
organized  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  estimates  of  the  true  housing  needs 
of  Farmers  Home  service  areas.  Even  more 
unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  precise  esti- 
mates would  be  Irrelevant  because  It  is  so 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  does  not  now  have  the 
capacity  to  respond  adequately,  given  the 
scale  of  needs  we  know  are  there. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare  an  estl- 
niate  of  current  bousing  needs,  and  to 
project  the  program  levels  which  would  be 
required  if  they  are  to  be  met  by  1980.  My 
estimate  for  nonmetropolltan  areas — a  good 
substitute  for  rural  when  using  census  and 
other  data — was  as  follows: 

An  estimated  9  million  units  need  to  be 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  replaced,  because  they 
now  do  not  meet  minimum  standards  of 
decency.  That  Ls,  they  lack  basic  facilities 
such  as  plumbing,  or  are  not  watertight  and 
weathertight  and  otherwise  in  sound  repair. 

An  estimated  5-6  million  new  unita  should 
be  built,  to  provide  for  population  growth 
and  movement  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  re- 
place those  substandard  houses  which  should 
be  demolished.  Two-thirds  of  these  units 
need  subsidy  to  serve  low  or  moderate 
income  people. 

An  estimated  6  million  households  need 
subsidies  of  some  sort  to  reduce  their  bousing 
expenses  to  25%  of  their  incomes. 

These  needs  can  be  met  by  1980  If  we  have 
the  wUl  to  do  so:  we  have  the  resoiirces  and 
the  skills,  but  so  far  we  lack  the  consensus 
and  determination. 

The  Farmers  Home  budget  for  1977  pro- 
poses to  meet  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  these 
needs.  Indeed,  FmHA  is  cutting  back  from 
this  year's  levels,  as  follows: 


Units 


Program 


1976 


1977       Change 


Subsidized  housing  loans: 
Purchase  of  new  dwell- 

„'"?s ---  —  --...      31.750       27,750       -4,000 

Purchase,  existing  dwell- 

„"ngs ^ 25,400       22,200       -2  200 

Repair   and   rehabilita- 

„*'on.--. 6,350        5,550  -800 

Very  low  income  repair 

(504)...      ^.^....       8,000         7,275  -725 

Rural    rental    housing 

(515) 17,360       17,400  +40 

Subtotal,    subsidized 
housing. 88,860       80,175       -8.685 

Unsubsidized  housing  loans: 
Low-Income  loans,  Indi- 
viduals        7,000        6,400  -600 

Moderate  income  loans..      37,000       33,350       -3  650 
Rural     rental     housing 
loans 4,740         5,800       +1,060 

Subtotal,    unsuDsi- 
(Jizad 48,740       45,750       -2,990 

Total 137,600     125,925     ^^117675 


The  budget  again  attempts  to  kUl  the  farm 
labor  and  self-help  housing  programs  and 
refuses,  despite  clear  Congressional  Intent,  to 
Implement  the  mral  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram authorized  In  1974.  The  net  effect  Is 
that  Farmers  Home  is  retreating  from  serving 
moderate  Income  people,  and  almost  entirely 
refusing  to  serve  rural  poor  people,  with  the 
most  desperate  housing  needs. 

In  addition  to,  but  not  overlapping  with, 
the  Farmers  Home  programs  are  the  non- 
metropolitan  aUocations  of  housing  subsidy 
funds  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  HUD  is  required  to  al- 
locate at  least  20  7o,  but  not  more  than  25% 
of  its  subsidy  funds  to  nonmetropolltan 
areas.  Assuming  that  this  works  out  to  be 
25%  of  the  units,  the  HUD  allocations  for 
noxunetro  areas  would  be: 
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Unib 


Program 


ISK 


1977 


Changs 


Sec.  8; 

New  or  rehabintation 31,250 

Existing ."— -  «l.nO 

Bail-odt 2^.500 

SubtoUl .  100,000 

Public  housing IS-SS 

Sec  235:  5  percant  prt«ram.  X»,  750 

Sec.  236:  Rental  housing 7, 500 

Total. M^WO 


31,250 
41,250 
27,500 


100,000 


1.500 

25,000 
0 


-14,190 
+*.Z» 
-7,500 


126,500     -15,440 


These  budget  estimates  may  well  be  mis- 
leading, since  Section  8  levels  for  1975  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  1978  and  1977  esti- 
mates, and  the  Administration  is  making  no 
new  legislative  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
problems  Inherent  in  Section  8  as  a  housing 
production  program.  Indeed,  HUD's  own  esti- 
mates are  that  only  4,000  new  or  rehabUttated 
Section  8  units  wUl  have  been  completed  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1977. 

Even  using  the  most  generous  Interpreta- 
tion possible  of  the  Administration's  propos- 
als, nonmetropolltan  housing  programs  will 
meet,  at  best,  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  need. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  budget's  hous- 
ing proposals:  tax  expendltxires.  Revised  es- 
timates for  1976  put  federal  tax  expenditiu-es 
for  housing  at  over  $10  bUUon.  (The  change 
from  the  $11.4  billion  forecast  last  year  is 
primarUy  because  of  the  increase  In  the 
standard  deduction,  which  means  fewer  tax- 
payers wiU  Itemize  their  deductions.)  If  the 
homeowner  credit  Is  not  extended,  the  1977 
figure  WiU  drop  somewhat  below  $10  billion — 
but  there  Is  strong  support  for  extending 
this  credit,  which  has  already  cleared  the 
Senate  once. 

Tax  Expenditures  for  Housing  (as  shown 
hi  Table  F-1.  Special  Analyses,  Biidget  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1977): 

Pfl  biHions  of  doHars] 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  Determine  the  alae  of  rural  bousing 

needs 

(2)  Determine  what  can  be  met  through 
private  sources 

(3)  Develop  programs  to  deal  with  remain- 
ing needs,  with  primary  reliance  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 

(4)  Project  a  specific,  step-by-step  series 
of  actions  to  enable  FmHA  to  meet  these 
needs. 

While  analysts  may  differ  somewhat  on 
the  numbers,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  any 
serious  effort  to  do  the  above  wiU  reach  one 
obvious  conclusion:  Given  the  scale  of  rural 
needs  which  cannot  be  met  by  existing  ihI- 
vate  institutions,  the  staff  and  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  should  be 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they 
are  several  times  their  present  levels.  To  do 
this  In  an  orderly  fashion,  we  propose  that 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  staff  and  production 
under  major  programs  be  at  least  26  percent 
annually.  Using  their  approach,  we  striHigly 
urge  this  committee  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowijig  program  levels  for  fleoal  1977: 

IDoHars  fn  millions] 


'  Rscal  Tiscal  year  1977 

year    * 

i976  Adnin- 

»Mfo-  istra-         Coali- 

pnalton  tion           tton 


1975    1975     1977 


Deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  on  owner- 

oaupied  nooies —    5.4  4.5 

OeductabQity  of  property  taxes  on  owner- 

occapied  homes *l  *-i 

Deferral  of  capital  gain  on  honie  sales 8  .8 

Credit  tor  purdwse  of  new  home 0  .6 

Depreciatioa  of  reutal  housing  hi  excess  °'         .  . 

straight  line - -     •*  •* 

ToUl —  11.1  10.1 


4.7 

3.8 
.9 
.1 

.5 


10.0 
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To  these  totals,  which  are  readily  Iden- 
tifiable, shoiild  be  (idded  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  tax  expenditiu-es  for  interest-free 
bonds  (totaling  $1.4  billion  for  1977)  and  for 
expensing  of  construction  period  Interest  and 
taxes  ($0.6  biUion  for  1977).  Thus,  we  are 
spending,  through  our  tax  system  In  forma 
which  primarily  benefit  high  income  people, 
several  times  as  much  as  we  propose  to  spend 
for  subsidized  housing. 

It  Is,  therefore.  Inaccurate  to  say  that  we 
cannot  aflc*d  fed«-al  spending  for  housing. 
Rather,  we  must  admit  that  we  now  have 
sul»tantlal  federal  funds  Involved  In  hoxislng 
and  recognize  that  these  funds  go  primarily 
to  affluent  people  and  to  urlian  areas. 

Broadly  defined,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Farmers  Hcane  Administration  is  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  those  rural  Americans  who 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  decent  housing 
within  their  means  because  of  lack  of  in- 
come, lack  of  available  financing  or  unavail- 
abUlty  of  suitable  sites.  ConceptuaUy,  it 
should  be  a  simple  and  straightforward  proc- 
ess to  decide  what  Is  required  to  meet  this 
responsibUlty: 


Program 


1.  Salaries  and  expenses $154. 0 

2.  Sec.  502  subsidized l,5M.O 

3.  Sec.  502  unsubsidlzed. 840.0 

4.  Sec.  515  subsidized 267.0 

5.  Sec.  515  onsubsidired. 73.0 

6.  Rent  supplements 

7.  Sec.  516  (arm  labor  grants..         7.5.. 

8.  sec.  514  farm  labor  loans 10.0.. 

9.  Sec.  523  seH-hdp  T/A  grwrts.         9.0  . 

10.  Sec.  504  repair  grants 

11.  Sec.  504  repair  loans. 20.0 

12.  Sec.52M»)T/* 

13.  Sec  525<b)  loan  fund -. 

14.  Water  and  sewer  rants 250.0  .. 

15.  Rural  timisinj  ind  develop- 

ment research 


1,343 
949 
300 
100 


20 


Sjltotal,  capital  (repay- 
able)  2,713.0       2,712 

Subtotal,  opeiatiog  or 
grants 424.5  168 


Total. 


$210 

2.546 

1,697 

375 

250 

13 

'       25 

10 

10 

10 

3 

2 

300 

10 


4  905 
576 


3.ip.5       2.880         5,481 


Appeitoix:  Computation  or  Twoamum  akd 
Budget  Lrviis  Pboposed  poe  Fiscm.  TxAa 
1977  BT  THE  National  Rttbal  Hottsino 
Coalition 

1.  Salaries  and  Expenses:  $20  million. 
The  Administration's  proposal  is  $168  mll- 

llon,  for  the  same  stal&ng  level  as  1970.  This 
Is  a  25%  increase.  $167,656,000  plus  25%  is 
$209,570,000. 

2.  Section  502  SubsidlzAi  Home  Owner- 
ship: $2,546  million. 

Administration  proposes  $1,343,000,000  to 
fund  55,501  units  @  $24.19&  The  63,500  units 
provided  In  FZ  76  plus  2S%  Is  79,375  times 
$24,19845^ ♦i^20,716,20Q,-54ils  leaves  out  the 
$500  million  -«upplentental  (for  the  Rural 
Housing  Insiurance  Fun^  artltrarlly  assigned 
here)  plus  25%  is  $62S  million.  The  two 
figures  total  $2,546  million. 

3.  Section  502  Unsubsidlzed  Home  Owner- 
ship: $1,697  mUllon. 

In  prior  years,  the  ratio  between  subsidized 
and  unsubsidlzed  loan  authwity  has  been 
60/40.  $2,546  divided  by  60%  Is  $4,243  minus 
$2,546  equals  $1,697. 

4.  Section  515  Rental,  Subsidized:  $375 
mUliou. 

17,360  units  were  provided  In  1976,  plus 
25%  is  21,700.  Average  1977  cost  per  unit  Is 
budgeted  at  $17,241.  21,700  x  $17,241  Is  $374 
million,  rounded  up  to  $376  mUUco. 

5.  Section  521  Rent  Supplement:  $13  mil- 
lion. 


The  1974  Act  autliorlaed  up  to  20%  (rf  t 

515  project  to  have  rent  supplements,  except 
ttiurt  100%  of  elderly  or  farm  labor  units 
<9uld  carry  supplements,  as  well  as  more 
'than  20%  where  the  Administrator  found  It 
needed.  This  proposes  that  20%  of  616  sub- 
sidized units  carry  supplements  In  an  amount 
arbitrarily  set  at  $350  monthly.  20%  of  21,700 
is  4.340  (s  $250  monthly  equals  $13,020,000. 

6.  Section  515  Unsubsidlzed  Rental:  $250 
mllllan. 

The  figure  Is  derived  from  the  subsidiaed 
amount,  to  preserve  the  00/40  ratio.  $876 
divided  by  60%  Is  $625  minus  $375  Is  $250 
mllUon. 

7.  Section  516  Farm  Labor  Hoxising  Grants: 
$20  million. 

Provides  2,500  units  at  an  average  grant 
of  $8,000  per  unit. 

8.  Section  514  Farm  Utbor  Housing  Loaxw: 
$25  million. 

Provides  2,600  units  at  an  average  loan 
of  $10,000  per  unit.  (The  614/516  programs 
are  generally  used  In  tandem.) 

9.  Section  523  Self-Help  Technical  Assist- 
ance: $10  mmion.  This  Is  the  full  amount 
authorized,  and  the  amount  provided  In 
1976. 

10-11.  Section  504  Repair  Loans  and 
Grants:  $20  million.  The  Administration 
repeats  Its  proposal  for  $20  mlUion  In  loans 
for  this  program,  but  requests  nothing  for 
grants.  Spending  for  this  program  has  never 
yet*'approached  $10  million.  Therefore,  we 
pl^pose  that  the  $20  miUion  proposed  by 
the  Administration  be  split. between  loans 
and  grants.  In  order  to  resume  the  grant 
program,  terminated  by  an  appropriations 
rider  In  1966. 

13-14.  Technical  and  Supervisory  Assist- 
ance :  $5  million.  Provisions  for  technical  and 
supervisory  assistance  and  site  loans  were 
added  In  Section  525  by  the  Houslog  and 
Community  Development  AcL|AC  1974.  No 
funds  have  been  requested.  AltSSugh  $5  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  technical  assistance 
and  $5  mlHIon  for  site  loans,  we  propose 
only  half  of  the  total  amount  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  if  appropriated,  the  funds 
wlU  be  rescinded  and  therefore  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  would  not  be  used. 

14.  Sewer  and  Water  Grants:  $300  million. 
This  is  the  full  amount  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 1926  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

15.  Research:  $10  million.  Funding  for 
this  function  in  Fanners  Home  t^  never 
been  sought.  "nUs  is  one-eeventh  of  tihe 
research  budget  proposed  for  HUD,  which  Is 
Increased  from  $53  mllUon  to  $71  mlUloc  In. 
the  Administration's  budget  for  1977. 

NOTX. — Of  the  total  amounts  proposed,  $4,- 
905  mllUon  would  be  repayable:  only  $576 
mlllloi/  represents  grants  or  operating  ex- 
penses. The  grant  total  Is  $5,481,  a  90%  In- 
crease over  the  Administration's  request  of 
$2,880  mlUlon. 


PERSONAL  EXPL.\N.'^TI6N 


i 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATfVES 

^  Wednesday.  May  S.  1976 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
April  30,  1976,  due  to  prior  commitments 
I  was  not  present  to  vote  on  one  bill  com- 
ing before  this  body.  Had  I  been  presoit 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows:  "Yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  221 — ^final  passage  of  HJl. 
365,  the  Firefighters  Benefit  Act. 
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END  STEREOTYPINC 
'  BLACK); 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TO  SK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATlVEo 

Wednesday,  Ma;'  5,  1976 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spea  ker,  recent  press 
reports  have  indicated  tl  at  the  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  Philip  ^oel,  made  some 
rather  intemperate  rer  larks  regarding 
conditions  in  black  ghettos.  Ordinarily, 
this  would  be  a  problem 
Rhode  Island   to  deal 


for  the  people  of 
with.   However, 


that  coi^  con- 
and  the  Presi- 


all  the  problems 


believe  that  all 
possible  educa- 


and  be  well -de - 
and   successful 


Governor  Noel  is  al-sb  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Governors  Conference  and 
head  of  the  Democratic  National  Plat- 
form Committee.  As  sucl  t  he  will  have  an 
influenclal  role  in  deterr  lining  the  policy 
of  one  of  the  major  po  iticsil  parties  of 
this  country  and  the  one 
trol  both  the  Congress 
dency  next  year.  His  remarks,  then,  be- 
come of  national  concern 

Jack  Anderson  quotJ?p  the  Governor 
as  saying: 

Take  a  kid  from  a  blacll  ghetto,  bus  him 
across  town  to  a  white  sthc  ol.  he's  there  four 
hours  under  classroom  li  istructlons.  Then 
he's  back  In  the  ghetto  for  ;he  other  19  hours 
or  18  hours  .  .  .  He's  back  )  i  that  sweat  hole, 
or  whatever  he  comes  fron  .  with  a  drunken 
father  and  a  mother  thi  t's  out  peddling 
her —  .  .  .  you  know,  with 
you  have  In  the  ghetto. 

I  do  not  agree  with  biksing  either,  but 
not  for  these  reasons.  I 
children,  given  the  best 
tion,  will  benefit  by  hanng  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ri^e  above  the  <;onditions  under 
which  they  were  raised 
veloped  human  beings 
Americans.  They  do  not  pave  to  be  bused 
to  get  that  education. 

Further,  all  blacks  in  the  ghetto  do  not 
have  drunken  fathers  a:  id  mothers  that 
are  prostitute.^;.  This  pj  tronizing  char- 
acterization Is  the  wors;  remark  of  all. 
It  continues  the  sterediKped  image  that 
IKK>r  blacks  living  in  gnKtos  are  di'unks, 
welfare  cheats,  and  criminals  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for  .hem.  This  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

The  vast  majority  of  t  oor  blacks — and 
poor  whites  for  that  mutter — are  striv- 
ing to  better  themselve;  and  get  out  of 
the  ghetto.  A  mother  wi  h  four  children, 
left  without  husband  an  i  father  because 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  criminal  assault 
which  is  all  too  frequert  in  the  ghetto, 
has  no  choice  but  to  g )  on  welfare  in 
hopes  that  she  and-her  c  lildren  will  sur- 
vive. However,  she  will  <  o  all  she  can  to 
see  that  her  children  get  a  good  educa- 
tion and  have  the  oppoi  tunity  to  escape 
from  the  environment  hat  killed  their 
father. 

I  grew  up  in  the  ghet  .os  of  New  York 
City.  UnCTtiployment,  cri  ne,  prostitution, 
and  drunks  were  the  on  ler  of  the  day.  I 
survived  and  many  oth(  rs  survived.  We 
got  an  education  and  wsnt  on  to  better 
ourselves  and  escape  pci  erty. 

Many  blacks  in  the  (hetto  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  Many  inore  could  do  it 
if  the  barriers  to  equal  educational  and 
job  opportunities  are  r<  moved.  The  ef- 
forts of  our  political  lea  lers  must  be  di- 
rected toward  this  ^nd—  not  toward  con-, 
tinulng  the  negative  stereotypes  of  ghetto 
blacks. 
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HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OP   MISBOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  sur- 
veys have  shown  tliat  today's  youth 
question  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
business.  Tliis  is  truly  unfortunate,  and 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  help  restore 
such  confidence. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  the  Missouri 
Consumer  Credit  Association  is  doing 
something.  Two  years  ago,  Missouri's 
first  woman  association  president,  Vir- 
ginia Rutledge  of  St.  Louis,  initiated  a 
statewide  education  program  among 
high  school  seniors.  An  essay  contest  was 
established,  and  a  statewide  speaking 
program  begun. 

The  results  have  been  amazing.  Stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  State  have 
become  interested  in  the  consumer  credit 
industrj',  and  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  independent  research.  The  essay 
contest  is  also  being  supported  by  the 
International  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  William 
Henry  Blake,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  request  this  year's  fii'st  place  essay  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  consumer 
credit  industiy,  but  also  to  David  Dalton  ^ 
of  St.  Louis,  the  yoimg  man  who  was 
inspired  by  what  tliese  businessmen  and 
women  had  to  say : 

How  TO  Use  Consumer  Credit  Wisely 
(By  David  R.  Dalton) 

Everyone  Is  a  consumer,  since  everjoi^  at 
one  time  or  another  uses  goods  cr  services. 
In  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  our  coun- 
try the  people  were  more  Independent,  and 
depended  upon  themselves  for  most  of  th? 
things  they  needed.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  the  people  moving 
from  the  farms  to  the  city,  the  people  be- 
came more  dependent  upon  their  fellow  man. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  larger  market  for  busi- 
nesses to  sell  their  goods.  Mjtss  production 
could  now  be  used  which  held  down  the  unit 
cost  of  an  Item. 

Today,  through  the  wis©  use  of  consumer 
credit,  the  AmM'lcan  family  can  enjoy  many 
material  advantages  In  the  present  while  be- 
ing able  to  pay  for  them  In  the  future.  Busi- 
ness Is  also  helped  since  more  goods  are 
needed  to  replace  ones  whlclT  have  been 
purchased  through  the  use  of  credit.  This 
stimulates  the  economy  which  Is  good  for 
everyone. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  credit 
plans  which  are  commonly  used  by  the 
American  consumer  to  obtain  durable'  or 
nondurable  goods  and  services,  or  to  Just 
obtain  cash.  Some  of  these  are  service  credit, 
charge  accounts,  bank  card.s,  Installment 
credit,  and  personal  loans. 

Since  credit  Is  a  privilege,  It  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  To  establish  credit 
you,  as  a  consiuner,  must  first  formaUy  ap- 
ply. You  are  asked  questions  regarding  your 
Income,  where  you  work,  how  long  you  have 
worked  there,  where  you  live,  and  how  long 
you  have  lived  there,  if  you  have  a  bank 
account,  and  where,  and  how  much  you  are 
paying  for  monthly  Instalment  purchases. 
These  questions  relate  to  the  six  C's  of  credit: 
character,  capital,  capacity,  conditions,  col- 
lateral, and  common  sense.  You  may  also  be 
asked  to  provide  personal  or  business  re'er- 


euces  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  you 
as  a  credit  risk.  One  very  Important  thinj 
to  remember  Is  never  give  false  Information 
when  filling  out  a  credit  application  as  tiiis 
has  ruined  many  a  credit  rating.  After  all 
the  Information  you  provided  has  been 
checked,  a  decision  Is  made  concerning  you 
as  a  credit  risk.  If  It  Is  determined  you  are 
a  "good"  risk,  you  will  receive  the  credit  for 
which  you  applied.  The  process  Is  the  same 
for  most  businesses,  but  once  you  have  estab- 
lished credit  with  the  business,  the  procedure 
from  then  on  Is  usually  much  shorter. 

rhroughout  the  cotmtry  there  are  organi- 
zations which  maintain  credit  records  oa 
people  within  a  particular  area.  These  arc 
known  as  Credit  Bureaus.  These  Credit  Bu- 
reaus exchange  information  on  credit  users 
and  make  information  concerning  credit  ap- 
plicants available  to  credit  sales  managers 
of  member  business  firms.  Many  Credit  Bu- 
reaus are  members  of  the  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus,  Inc.  and  also  of  the  International 
Consumer  Credit  Association. 

Credit  Bureaus  only  record  your  credit 
racing;  they  don't  malte  It.  It  Is  up  to  you 
to  buUd  a  good  credit  rating.  Use  credit  only 
if  you  are  able  to  repay  your  debt.  Do  not 
over  extend  yourself.  If  a  situation  arises 
where  you  caiuiot  make  yotir  payment  on 
time,  contact  yovir  creditor  Immediately  and 
explain  the  facts  to  him.  If  the  creditor  Is 
reputable,  an  agreement  can  usually  be 
worked  out  If  you  have  a  good  credit  record. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  are  several  forms 
of  credit.  The  following  Is  an  explanation  of 
eoch. 

,In<;talment  sales  credit  should  be  used  for 
more  expensive  goods  which  cannot  be  paid 
out  of  one  pay  check.  An  Instalment  pur- 
chase requires  an  exact  quotation  of  the 
price.  Find  out  how  much  of  a  down  payment 
is  required,  the  finance  charge,  and  the  An- 
nual Percentage  Rate  you  would  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  credit.  If  you  decide  to  accept  the 
credit,  a  conditional  sales  contract  Is  drawn 
tip.  This  contract  will  contain  all  of  the 
tern\s  of  the  contract  Including  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payments.  Perhaps  the  mo.st 
Important  thing  to  remember  Is  to  'never 
si;;n  a  contract  without  reading  it.  Make 
surf  there  are  no  blanks  which  could  be 
filleci  in  later  as  this  is  a  binding  contract 
for  both  parties.  If  you  do  not  pay  the 
monthly  payments,  the  creditor  may  repossess 
the  goods  and  charge  you  with  the  loss,  legal 
fe€3,  collection  fees,  and  other  costs  Involved. 
This  Is  known  as  a  Deficiency  Judgment. 
Hov.ever,  the  creditor  will  usually  prefer  to 
work  out  an  agreement. 

There  are  several  forms  of  charge  account 
credits  available.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
charge  account  type  Is  the  open  account. 
This  Is  an  arrangement  between  the  store 
and  the  customer.  It  permits  the  customer  to 
walk  Into  a  store,  purchase  anything,  no 
matter  how  high  the  price  may  be  and  walk 
out  with  It.  There  Is  no  finance  charge  If 
the  entire  amount  Is  paid  at  the  end  of  a 
thirty  day  period. 

Another  form  of  charge  account  cregi^s 
the  revolving  credit.  This  sets  a  limit  oiWne 
amount  which  can  be  charged.  Usually  only 
10%  must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a  thirty  day 
period.  A  finance  charge  Is  usually  Incurred. 
-^^The  option  charge  account  is  a  comblna- 
tlbii  of  an  open  account  and  a  revolving 
credH;  It  sets  a  limit  on  the  simount  which 
c.^n  bexrtiarged  buj;-payment  can  be  anywhere 
from  a  rfttnlmwiTfestabl  Ished  by  the  store  to 
the  full  amount.  A  finance  charge  Is  made 
only  on  the  amount  outstanding. 

Service  credit  Is  unique  In  that  there  are 
no  goods  which  can  be  repossessed.  It  is 
totaUy  and  fully  dependent  upon  faith.  The 
faith  that  the  customer  will  pay  later.  The 
only  recourse  Is  to  sl^aply  not  supply  the  serv- 
ice to  the  custom**  In  the  future  untu  he 
has  paid  his  bill  In  the  past. 

The  personal  Instalment  loan  Is  strictly  a 
cash  loan.  Once'  you  receive  the  cash  you  can 
do  anything  yo'.i  want  with  It.  Collateral  is 
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usually  required  and  repayment  is  by  the  In- 
stalment method.  Sources  of  this  type  of  loan 
are  commercial  banks.  Consumer  Finance 
companies.  Credit  Unions,  Insurance  policies, 
pawnbrokers,  and  personal  sources. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  these  kinds  of 
consumer  credit  are  that  It  makes  It  possible 
for  families  to  liave  the  Immediate  use  of 
thin'^s  they  need  whUe  paying  for  them  in 
the  future.  It  underwrites  mass  production, 
mass  distribution,  and  mass  consumption 
which  achieves  lower  prices.  It  encourages 
habits  of  thrift.  It  E:lves  experience  in  money 
management  and  helps  to  develop  a  more  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  budgeting.  It  makes 
possible  the  savings  of  time  and  labor,  and. 
thus,  household  expenses.  It  adds  conven- 
ience and  avaUaJjUity  to  purchasing.  It  makes 
(tsa*yu3  dip  Into  savings.  It  ellml- 
^tes  th^embarrassment  of  making  financial 
demands  on  relatives  and  ftiends.  It  sustains 
employment  and  distribution  of  goods  the 
year  around.  It  also  contributes  to  a  con- 
stantly improving  standard  of  living. 

The  expense  of  credit  Is  figured  Into  the 
finance  charge.  This  Involves  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  credit  applicant,  record  keeping, 
collections,  credit  losses  from  others  who 
have  not  paid,  overhead  and  tlie  cost  of  the 
money  Itself.  If  a  charge  for  the  use  of  money 
could  not  be  made.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
credit  suppliers  and  businesses  would  remain 
in  business. 

Most  states  have  laws  controUlng  the 
charges  which  can  be  applied  to  loans.  In 
some  loans  the  finance  charge  is  deducted 
before  the  money  is  turned  over  to  the  con- 
sumer while  In  other  cases  the  charge  is  paid 
each  month  by  the  consumer.  Also.  If  It  Is 
paid  each  month  the  finance  charge  may  be 
on  the  full  balance  at  the  outset  of  the  con- 
tract or  on  the  declining  balance. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  consumer 
orotectlon  bUls  have  been  passed.  They  are 
"aimed  at  protecting  the  consumer  from  dis- 
honest creditors.  These  bUls  require  what 
must  be  In  a  contract,  the  limit  of  finance 
charges  that  can  be  assessed,  the  amount 
which  a  consumer  can  be  charged  when  a 
lost  or  stolen  credit  card  Is  used,  and  that 
credit  records  must  be  accurate,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  the  consumer  should  under- 
stand all  contracts  completely  before  signing 
them  and  know  what  the  costs  will  be.  The 
consumer  should  use  credit  to  buy  only  those 
things  he  needs  and  wants,  and  should  not 
buy  more  tlUngs  than  he  can  pay  for.  He 
should  protect  his  credit  record.  If  payment 
cannot  be  made,  the  consumer  should  con- 
tact the  creditor  and  explain  the  circum- 
stances. Also,  the  consumer  should  do  busi- 
ness with  reputable  firms  only.  In  some  in- 
stances cash  Is  more  advantageous  than 
credit,  If  the  credit  costs  are  too  high.  Be  a 
smart  consumer.  Always  choose  the  lowest 
finance  charges  available.  Also,  consumer 
credit  Is  one  of  the  constimer's  most  valuable 
financial  assets.  As  a  constuner  guard  your 
credit  as  a  sacred  trust  at  all  times. 
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ment  for  unemployed  or  underenploycd 
artists  In  public  service  Jobs;  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  218,  motion  to  pass  H.R. 
12987,  emergency  job  programs  stopgap 
extension;  "yea." 


MEANWHILE.  BACK  AT  THE  RANCH 
CALLED  REVOLUTION 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   mm   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  rSrESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
dav,  April  30,  1976, 1  unavoidably  missed 
two  rollcall  votes  on  H.R.  12987,  the 
emergency  job  programs  stopgap  exten- 
sion. I  wish  to  record  here  what  my  posi- 
tion would  have  been  had  I  been  recorded 
as  voting: 

Rollcall  No.  217.  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Abzug  amendment   to  provide  employ- 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ^ay  5,  1976 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  read  an  article  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Bales  that  appeared  In  the 
Christian  News  for  March  22,  1976, 
which  showed  how  ideology  ties  together 
everything  the  Communist  world  does  in 
marching  toward  its  goal  of  100  percent 
domination  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bales  did 
an  admirable  job,  I  fdt,  and  therefore  I 
wish  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
c(dleagues.  The  article  follows: 

MF.\NWHiLE,  Back  at  ths  Ranch  Called 

REVOI.TJTION 

(By  James  D.  Bales) 
While  certain  things  are  taking  place  In 
one  place,  an  entirely  different  set  of  events 
may  be  transpiring  at  another  place.  There- 
fore, sometimes  a  story,  play  or  picture  may 
go  from  one  place  to  another  and  say,  "mean- 
whUe  back  at  the  ranch" — or  wherever  It 
may  be.  WhUe  an  innocent  (althot'.gh  no  one 
of  age  has  a  right  to  be  that  Ignorant)  Con- 
gressman in  Washington  recently  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  what  interest  the 
USSR  had  In  Angola,  meanwhile  back  at  the 
main  ranch.  caUed  revolution,  the  USSR  and 
its  satellites  are  implementing  their  plans  for 
world  conquest.  WhUe  some  are  talking 
about  Cuba  changing  for  the  better,  and  the 
need  for  better  relationships  with  Cuba, 
meanwhUe  at  the  ranch  called  Cuba  they  are 
continvilng  to  send  their  troops  to  several 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  not  there  for 
purposes  of  rest  and  recreation  but  for  rev- 
olution. 

WHILE  WX  TALK  ABOTTT  DETENTE 

While  we  talk  about  detente,  and  psycho- 
logically   and    otherwise    weaken    ourselves 
with    false    hopes,    meanwhile    the    USSR 
through  Its  servants  sends  out  the  rev<au- 
tlonary  line  throughout  the  world.  The  line 
Is  not  Just  something  to  be  talked  about  but 
also  to  be  acted  upon.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  things  v/hich  were  said  In  the  World 
Marxist  Review  for  December  1975.  It  carries 
the  line  from  the  USSR  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world  where  her  agents  and  collab<wators  are 
at  wM*.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Communist  emphasize  that  the  thecM'j'  Is  the 
guide  to  practice  and  that  l^lr  directives 
must  be  carried  out  and  not  Just  meditated 
on.  Knud  Jesperson,  Chairman  of  the  CP  of 
Denmark  wrote:  "There  is  ample  pcoot  that 
B^eXiU  coexistence  does  not  mean  that  Im- 
oS-iallst  ideology  has  become  less  anti-com- 
munist—nor  has  socialist  Ideology  become 
less  antl-impeiialist.  That  follows  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  International  class  strug- 
gle."  Marxists-Leninists    have   never    denied 
that  ideological  contradictions  will  exUt  as 
long  as  there  is  a  class  basis  for  them.  They 
have   maintained,   and  now  more   emphat- 
ically, that  the  ideological  struggle  between 
classes  and  social  systems  can  and  should  be 
conducted  in  a  way  that  rules  out  miUtaiy 
conflicts. 

"The  ideologisal  strugg|le  remains  a  sharp 
farm  of  confrontation  not  only  internation- 
ally, between  opposed  social  systems,  but 
also   within   each    coxmtry.   These    are    two 


a=pe^ts  of  cne  and  the  s?.me  phenomeon." 
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(World  Marxist  Review.  December.  1975.  p. 

Communists  maintain  that  we  represent 
the  exploiting  clasa.  that  tixtj  r^reeent  the 
exploited  clasa  (workers  of  the  wOTld),  and 
that  as  long  as  non-Communist  eocletlea 
exist  there  will  be  antagonism  and  confiict 
between  the  capitalists  and  their  allies  and 
the  workere  and  their  allies.  This  struggle 
takes  place  between  classes  within  non-Com- 
munist societies  and  It  take  place  on  the 
international  level  between  Communist  coun- 
tries and  non-Communist  countries.  These 
are  not  two  different  struggles  Imt  only  two  . 
different  areas — within  countrtea  and  be- 
tween countries— m  which  the  conflict  takes 
place. 

MILITABY    CONFLICT    WTTHIN    A    COUNTKT 

Jespersen'8  statement  about  solving  prob- 
lems without  military  conflicts  has  refer- 
ence to  their  use  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
detente  to  avoid  a  major  military  c<aifliot 
between  non-C<Hnmunlst  countries  and  Com- 
munist coimtrles.  This  wovdd  be  too  destruc- 
tive to  communism,  at  the  present  time,  and 
therefore  they  want  to  win  the  wOTld  through 
the  power  and  craf tUAss  of  Communist  coun- 
tries, by  what  they  call  naUonal  UberaUon 
wars,  and.  by  various  types  of  conflicts  within 
non-C<Mnmunist  countries. 

Detente  and  peaceful  coexistence  do  not 
mean  m^'"tj^<"'"g  the  status  quo  and  they 
include,  not  exclude,  armed  conflict.  Th»e- 
f ore  Jespersen  wrote: 

"The  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  do 
not  concern  the  question  of  power  within 
any  country.  They  do  not  imply  preservation 
of  the  social  or  poUtlcal  status  quo.  They 
do  not  contradict  the  right  of  any  people  or 
naUon  to  choose  Its  own  pollUoal  oc  social 
system,  to  api  for  any  farm  or  forms  It  may 
COL  ider  necessary.  Precisely  that  la  their 
class  content. 

"Peaceful  coexistence  Is  no  bjmrler  to  rev- 
olution. On  the  contrary.  It  creaWs  favorable 
conditions  for  the  peoples  to  settle  the  ques- 
Uon  of  their  social  order  as  they  themselves 

S€G  fit. 

"The  Communist  parties  presented  a  clear 
concept  of  this  at  their  1969  IntemaUonal 
Meeting.  Its  Main  Document  says  that  the 
policy  of  peacefva  coexistence  "helps  to  pro- 
mote the  class  statiggle  against  Impenalism 
on  a  national  and  worldwide  scale.  Deter- 
mined class  strtiggle  for  the  alwlltlon  of  the 
monopolies  and  their  nile,  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  genuinely  democratic  system,  and 
for  the  eetabllshment  of  socialist  power, 
whatever  may  be  the  road  lewllng  to  this 
goal  is  an  inalienable  right  and  duty  of  toe 
working  people  and  their  Communist  partlea 
m  the  capitalist  countrtea.  The  Communi^ 
of  the  world  are  In  solidarity  with  this  Just 
battle. 

•■  "Mass  action  against  Imperialism  is  a 
condition  tor  implementing  the  potlcy  of 
peaceful  coexistence.' 

"This  concept,  which  was  formulated  l)e- 
fore  the  detente,  te  stOl  entirely  valid.  In 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence,  as  the 
Communists  see  It,  It  is  possible— the  Mao- 
ists' concept  notwithstanding— to  eliminate 
new  links  frcan  the  imperialist  chain,  carry 
out  deep-going  democratic  changes,  e8Ul>- 
ish  working  peobles  power  and  assure  the 
victory  of  soclali\m- 

"Imperialist  piqpaganda,  on  the  other 
hand,  tries  to  deteTthe  peoples  ?rom  taking 
their  future  Into  their  own  hands.  It  tells 
them  thut  changing  the  social  system  In  the 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  ruled 
out,  because  their  country  would  get  no  sup- 
pOTt  from  the  socialist  worW  and  would  be 
confronted  by  the  concerted  power  of  the 
whole  capitalist  world."  (8,  9) 

This  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  Commu- 
nists within  a  country  think  they  are  within 
their  rights  when  they  use  any  means,  which 
thev  deem  will  contribute  to  their  conquest 
of  power,  within  non-Comrnvnlst  countries. 
It  Is  not  only  their  right  bv.t  also  tl-.elr  duty. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  socialist  countries'  constant  readiness 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  national-liberation 
movements  and  developing  countries  in  their 
struggle  for  political  and  economic  inde- 
pendence is  evidence  of  their  dedication  and 
selflessness.  The  resulting  contraction  of  the 
Imperiailst  powers'  sphere  of  influence  ha.s 
facilitated  the  process  of  detente."  (13) 

Pieter  Keurieman,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Sri  Lanka,  stressed  that 
they  have  recently  won  victories  and  that 
these  point  the  way  to  other  victories.  "The 
national-liberation  movement  has  been  mak- 
ing rapid  and  impressive  progress  in  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  growing  strength 
of  the  socialist  community,  the  ascendant 
proce.ss  of  detente  and  the  increasing  class 
struggles  in  the  capitalist  countries.  This  is 
most  vividly  expressed  in  Asia.  The  igno- 
minious failure  of  the  U.S.  aggression  in 
Indochina  is  an  outstanding  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Asia's  battle  for  liberation.  The 
victories  of  the  patriotic  forces  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  have  a  significance  that 
goes  far  beyond  Indochina."  (21) 

COMMON  BONO 

Communists  throughout  the  world  have 
a  common  bond — their  Ideology,  savs  Jesper- 
son.  "Such  anti-Leninist  views  will  "not  stand 
up  to  criticism.  They  imply  that  socialist 
Ideology  has  shed  its  internationalist^.  Of 
course,  there  are  differences  in  Communist 
ideological  policy  in  diiTereiit  countries.  That 
is  only  natui-al:  in  some  the  dominant  ideol- 
ogy is  bourgeois— the  Ideology  of  the  ruling 
class,  of  monopoly  capital.  In  others  the 
dominant  ideology  is  socialist.  Conditions  of 
struggle  difter.  too,  and  hence  the  concrete 
alms  of  ideological  policy  and  activity  cannot 
be  th©  same.  But  all  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  genuine  socialist  Ideology  is  one 
and  the  same  everjrwhere,  regardless  of  geog- 
raphy, climate  or  national  frontiers.  It  is  the 
same  because  it  has  a  common  theoretical 
foundation,  Marxism-Leninism,  and  a  com- 
mon class  basis,  the  community  of  vital 
interests  of  the  working  class  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  and  these  Interests  aie  In- 
separable from  existing  socialism.  In  that  lies 
th©  strength  of  th©  socialist  Ideology  which 
our  enemies  are  trying  to  undermine  by, 
among  other  things,  counterposing  some  of 
its  elements  to  others. 

"Such  is  the  plan,  and  such  are  the  means 
used  by  the  anti-Sovieteers  to  vilify  socialism, 
undermine  peaceful  coexistence,  and  Impede 
the  world  revolutionary  process."  (5) 

WHAT  ARE  THEY  DOING  IN  ANGOLA? 

Have  not  the  Commimlsts  made  clear  what 
they  ve  doing  in  Angola?  They  are  there 
to  carry  out  their  duty  to  help  conquer  the 
world  for  communism.  It  cannot  be  con- 
quered, at  least  at  this  stage  of  their  warfare 
against  us,  in  on©  dazzling  movement  so  they 
must  us©  the  salami  tactic — i.e.,  tak©  a  sllc© 
at  a  tim©  until  finally  enough  slices  have 
been  taken  that  the  roll  of  salami  has  been 
completely  consumed.  In  other  words,  bit 
by  bit  they  are  carrying  out  their  duty  to 
conquer  the  world.  Anyone  who  does  not 
know  what  they  are  up  to  has  refused  to 
study  th©  evidence,  or  is  so  young  that  he 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  the  evidence. 
Their  words  and  their  deeds  are  there  for 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and 
hearts  which  are  willing  to  understand  what 
the  words  and  deeds  prove. 
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PHILIP  KERBY  WINS  PULITZER 
PRIZE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  TYAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pul- 
itzer  Prize   for   distinguished   editorial 


writing  was  awarded  this  week  to  one  of 
Los  Axigeles'  most  talented  and  resppcted 
journalists,  Philip  Kerby.  He  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Pulitzer  committee  for  his 
lucid  aoid  perceptive  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorials  against  secrecy  in  Govern- 
ment and  court-imposed  censorship  of 
trial  proceedings. 

I  have  known  Phil  Kerby  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  exceptionally  pleased 
that  his  principled  and  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  defense  of  civil  liberties 
has  earned  him  this  prestigious  recogni- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  the  Pulitzer  com- 
mittee could  not  have  selected  a  finer 
recipient. 

Phil  Kerby  began  his  career  45  years 
ago  as  a  reporter  for  a  Colorado  news- 
paper, the  Puleblo  Chieftain.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  1950's,  as  the  editor  for  Frontier 
magazine,  that  he  earned  a  national 
reputation  as  a  spokesman  or  liberal  ^nd 
progressive  viewpoints. 

In  1967,  when  Frontier  magazine  was 
absorbed,  Kerby  became  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Nation  where  he  continued  his 
efforts  to  promote  a  better  public  under- 
st-anding  of  and  appreciation  for  our 
constitutionally  guaranteed  personal 
freedoms. 

In  commenting  on  Kerby's  Pulitzer 
Pi-ize,  Anthony  Day,  the  L.A.  Times  edi- 
torial page  editor,  described  him  as  a 
"strict  constructionist  on  the  bill  of 
rights.  He  is  as  strong  a  defender  of  lib- 
erty as  anyone  I  know  in  this  business. 
His  ideas  are  as  sinewy  as  his  prose." 

The  profession  of  journalism  needs 
more  Phil  Kerby's.  We  all  benefit  from 
their  vigilance. 


CHAIRMAN  HEBERT'S  DECISION  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  mixed  emotion  that  I  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Chairman  Hubert's 
decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  conflict  between  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  man  who  has  served  his 
country  so  long  and  so  well  deserves  a 
rest;  and  the  realization  that  we,  his  col- 
leagues, would  thereby  lose  the  benefit  of 
hip  counsel  and  friendship. 

The  national  media  was  not  always 
fair  and  objective  in  its  coverage  of  Con- 
gres:inan  Hebert's  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  As  a 
professional  jounoalist  himself,  this 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  press  must 
have  been  especially  galling  to  Mr. 
Hebert.  But  I  can  assure  this  body  from 
personal  experience  that  it  did  not  affect 
his  leadership  on  the  committee  in  any 
way. 

I  came  to  the  Anned  Services  Commit- 
tee as  a  freshman  member  on  the  minor- 
ity side,  which  is  hardly  a  position  to 
elicit  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  any 
committee.  But  the  chairman  could  not 
have  been  more  gracious,  helpful,  and 
fair  to  me. 

Thi'oughout  his  service  on  the  com- 
mittee, as  in  all  of  his  dealings  with  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress,  Eddie  Hebert 
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U&s  been  known  as  a  man  of  hitegrity 
\rhorc  word  can  always  be  trusted.  It 
is  an  enviable  reputation  which  any  per- 
son would  be  proud  to  own,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hebebt,  it  is  especially  well 
deserved. 

I  am  personally  faidebted  to  Chairman 
Kebert  for  his  wise  counsel,  and  for  the 
interest  that  he  has  shown  in  me  during 
my  years  on  the  committee.  I  shall  miss 
him,  as  will  we  all.  but  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  wishing  for 
Congressman  Eddie  H£berx  a  happy, 
liealtliy,  and  fruitful  retirement. 


MISLEADING  POOD  STAMP  AD  RE- 
TRACTED 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

O*   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rkcobo  an 
imusual  advertisemexLt  entitled,  "Impor- 
tant Information  About  Food  Stamps." 
which  appeared  in  tiie  Washington  Post 
recently,  "nils  ad  was  published  as  cot- 
i-ective  advertising  by  the  same  firm  that 
ran  tlie  now  Infamous  Parade  magazine 
ad  last  June  which  purported  to  show 
how  a  family  earning  $16,000  a  year 
could  receive  food  stamps. 

That  firm.  Consumers  Publishing — 
and  its  subsidiary,  Center  for  PubHc 
Information — was  subsequently  sued  by 
the  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center — 
FRAC — a  puhMc  Interest  law  firm  and 
advocacy  center  in  New  York,  which 
claimed  the  Parade  ad  was  misleading. 
The  Post  advertisement  is  a  result  of  an 
out-of-court  settlement  stemming  from 
this  litigation. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this  cor- 
rective ad  because  I  believe  the  original 
Parade  ad  triggered,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  current  food  stamp  controversy. 
That  Parade  ad  and  its  $16,000  figure, 
has  been  constantly  cited  as  fact  by  pub- 
lic oiOclals  and  many  legislators  even 
though  the  ad  clearly  distorts  the  truth. 
HopefuUy,  the  Parade  ad  and  its  use  as 
a  tool  for  destroying  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram can  now  be  laid  to  rest. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  now 
completed  its  study  of  food  stamp  pro- 
gram participants  and  had  confinned 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  findings 
reported  in  tlie  Post  advertisement:  The 
food  stamp  program  does  not  serve  high- 
er middle-income  people.  When  we  talk 
of  knocking  people  off  the  program, 
therefore,  there  are  few.  If  any,  high- 
income  people  to  eliminate. 

Any  reforms  we  adopt  should  not  only 
close  alleged  loopholes  and  tighten  eligi- 
bility requirements,  but  also  fulfill  the 
intent  of  the  program  as  a  guai'antee  of 
nutritional  adequacy  by  helping  to  afford 
participation  to  those  eligible  households 
not  now  able  to  receive  thjs  assistance. 

I  liope  our  work  to  enact  food  stamp 
reform  legislation  in  the  coming  months 
can  nov.'  return  to  reasoned  judgment, 
instead  of  reacting  to  the  near  hysterical 
call  Tor  arbitrary  cutbacks  that  has  char- 
acterized the  debate  thus  far. 

Tlie  ad  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Important   iNFORitATioN   About  Food 
Stamts 

During  1975,  an  extensive  national  adver- 
tising program  vras  conducted  by  the  Center 
for  PnWic  Information  featnrtng  booklets 
which  Intended  to  explain  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Food  Stamp  Program.  Such  booklets 
were  In  no  way  authorized  by  the  FDod  Be- 
search  and  Action  Center  Inc.  (FRAC),  a 
pubUc  Interest  law  firm  concerned  with  food 
stamp  matters. 

We  further  wish  to  clarify  any  confusion 
that  may  have  arisen  regarding  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
as  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture' and  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.* 

WSO  IB  CSIN6  FOOD  STAMPS? 

The  fact:  97%  at  all  food  stamp  house- 
holds have  groEE  Lncomes  below  $7S0  a  month 
^$94)00  a  year). 

Tbe  fact:  87%  of  aU  food  stamp  partici- 
pants are  In  bouseholds  with  gross  tnoomea 
under  $500  a  month  (•8,000  a  year) . 

Ths  fact:  Orer  half  at  an  food  stamp 
hoTB^olds  have  groes  Incomes  below  $3,000 
a,  year. 

The  fact;  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrtcnl- 
'  tore  has  cofacluded  that  food  stamp  program 
participants  "tend  to  be  th©  poorest  of  the 
poor." 

WHY    HAS    TUE    FOOD    STAMP    FSOGSAM    CSOWNI 

The  fact:  From  19«1  to  the  iMwaent.  tb* 
number  of  counties  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram has  increased  fxoiu  S  in  1961  to  3,1MB 
at  present.  Much  oC  the  Increase  in  parttet- 
pants  has  been  due  to  people  switching  from 
th©  old  Commodity  Food  Program  to  ttifl 
Food  Stamp  Program,  and  to  oew  counties 
entering  a  food  program  for  tlae  first  time. 

The  tact:  In  fiscal  year  1975,  onanploy- 
ment  inoeaaed  to  a  high  o(  BJ%  In  May. 
1975.  During  this  period,  the  Food  Stamp 
Program — for  the  first  time  In  three  yeazs — 
grew  BobstantUlly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
uewly  unemployed.  Since  unemployment  has 
de<dliied.  Food  Stamp  Program  participation 
has  declined. 

DOES  THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROCnAM  SEKVE  ALL  THOSB 
IN  ITEED? 

The  fact:  More  than  half  of  the  people 
living  on  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  are 
not  being  reached  by  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 


BILL  TO  RESTORE  CORPORATE 
INCX>ME  TAX 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


> 


or  FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mem  5.  197S 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
enue Adjustment  Act  of  1975  may  have 
inadvertently  repealed  the  corporate  in- 
come tax.  Section  4(a)  of  that  act  In- 
tended to  amend  the  definition  of  the 
normal  tax  which  is  contained  in  section 
11(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  However,  section  4(a)  of  the  act 
amended  section  11(a)  of  the  code  "to 
read  as  follows",  instead  of  section  11(b). 
As  a  result,  the  amendment  struck  out 


1  "Food  Stamp  Program,"  Response  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  58,  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Depyartment  of  Agriculture,  June 
1975.  , 

3 "Food  Stamps":  ThJ^JStatement  of  the 
Hon.  William  E.  Simon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  witli  a  Staff  Analysis,  December 
1975. 


the  provisions  of  section   11(a)    which 
provided : 

A  tax  is  hereby  Imposed  for  each  taxable 
year  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  cor- 
poration. The  tax  rtiaU  coDstet  of  a  TwiTm»v 
tax  c»m{Mted  under  subeecUob  (b>  mUi.  a 
fiirtax  computed  uuder  subeectlon  (c>. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  will  restore  the  above  lan- 
guage imposing  the  corporate  income  tax 
by  providing  that  section  11(b),  instead 
of  section  11  (a) .  of  the  code  was  amend- 
ed by  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of 
1975. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIH  I«:ALBR  SUP- 
PCHTPB  UJS.  CONTINUING  AS  THF 
SUPPLIER  OP  NUCUEAR  FUEL 

HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

/  OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSp  OF  KEFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  suKX»rts  exijandtng 
the  uranium  enrichment  plant  in  Ports- 
mou^,  Ohio,  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
enrictied  nranlnm  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  will  need  in  the  wxnlng  years,  I 
find  tiiat  the  arguments  for  such  a  poMcy, 
and  against  the  Ford  proposal  for  plac- 
ing the  industry  In  private  hands,  were 
well  summarized  in  an  editorial  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
sert this  editorial,  which  appeared  on 
April  24,  into  the  Record. 

NUCLEAX  PLAV  DANGESOUS 

A  plan  to  let  private  Industry  Into  the 
uranium  enrichment  business  Is  being 
pushed  by  the  P>ord  administration.  It  is  a 
bad  plan.  It  would  raise  electricity  costs  and 
make  taxpayers  guarantee  the  venture,  win 
at  lose.  It  Is  elIso  dangerous. 

The  government  would  surrender  its  pres- 
ent monopoly,  which  makes  uranium  enrich- 
ment nonprofit  and  holds  prices  down.  It 
would  create  a  plant  In  Alabama  run  by  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Associates  (UEA). 

UEA  would  be  given  th©  government's 
highly  classified  nuclear  technology.  How 
then  could  rigid  controls  be  kept  oa  that 
technology?  Or  on  the  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonium  that  results  from  use  of  the  uranliun 
In  reactors?  USA  could  spread  atom  dangers 
throughout  the  world.  Even  now  eSorts  are 
being  made  by  three  private  groups  to  stop 
shipment  of  enriched  uranltim  from  the 
United  States  to  India,  which  exploded  a 
nuclear  derice  In  1974  after  Canada  had 
supplied  enriched  uranium. 

Taxpayer  money,  up  to  $1  billion,  would  be 
poured  In  Just  to  launch  the  UEA  project. 
Then  electric  utUities  would  have  to  pay  34% 
more  for  fuel  enrichment  to  support  the 
ptrivate  plant.  Nuclear  fuel  could  cost  $700 
million  more  a  year. 

The  government  would  have  to  guarantee 
that  the  plant  would  work.  It  would  have  to 
buy  and  stockpile  much  of  the  USA's  output. 
It  would  have  to  raise  its  own  prices  so  UEA 
could  be  competitive. 

Additions  to  the  present  government  en- 
richment plant  near  Portsmouth,  O.,  would 
cost  $2.8  billion.  This  would  be  the  eco- 
nomical way  to  add  to  enrichment  capacity. 
It  would  be  nearly  matched  by  the  e^iected 
costs  of  the  UEA  plan.  Total  federal  guaran- 
tees could  run  up  to  $8  billion. 

We  said  on  March  29  that  this  private  ven- 
ture would  be  a  mistake.  We  are  all  the  more 
convinced,  now  that  more  facts  have  come 
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out,  tbat  the  plan  is  » 
be  rejected. 


b  id  one  and  shoiild 


REGULA"E 


AN  ACT  TO 

PERIMENTATION 

THE  department: 


HON.  THOMAS  . .  DOWNEY 


HUMAN  EX- 

Qonducted  by 

OP  DEFENSE 


OF  NEW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 
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REP  ElESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ma  i  5,  1976 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army  has  recently  released 
a  report  summarizing  Ein  8-month  in- 
vestigation into  its  hum  in  experimenta- 
tion program.  The  report,  prepared  by 
the  Army's  Inspector  general,  reviews 
more  than  20  years  of  jexperlmentation 
on  humans  with  chemlcfl  agents. 

The  report  revealed  Uiat  Army  officers 
gave  LSD  to  unsuspecting  American  sol- 
diers, Europeans  and  Aflans  during  the 
late  1950's  and  early  loio's.  In  violation 
of  accepted  moral-  £md  qthical  principles 
as  well  as  the  Army's  ^wn  regulations. 

The  report  is  also  re] 
pies  of  negligence  and 
of  the  Army's  drug  test 

Human  subjects  wen 
personnel  that  they  could  "withdraw" 
from  the  experiments  at  any  time  even 
though  those  same  Amiy  personnel  did 
not  possess  the  antidotes  necessary  to 
completely  reverse  the  tweets  of  the  ex- 
perimental drugs. 

Individuals  were  coeried  by  their  su- 
periors into  volunteering  and  subtle 
pressure  was  applied  at  ill  levels  to  "en 


Jete  with  exam- 
ilsmanagement 
ig  program, 
told  by  Army 


participation 


courage 
ments. 

No  notations  were  made  in  the  medical 
records  of  those  on  wl^om  the  expert 
ments  were  performed, 
teers  were  never  informed  about  the  type 
of  chemicals  which  wei^e  being  admin 
Istered  to  them. 

In  short,  the  admini^ti-ation 
program     has    been 


c  isastrous. 


Army's  report  points  oit  the  pressing 


need  for  the  imposition 


severe  restrictions  upon  t  iie  Army's  man- 
agement of  this  aspect Tof  its  chemical 
warfare  program. 

On  April  29,  I  introddced  H.R.  13457. 
an  act  to  regulate  Defeise  Department 
experimental  procedures  on  human  sub- 
jects. This  act  will  provide  the  kind  of 
effective  oversight  which  the  Army  has 
thus  far  been  unable  to 
temally.  I  Insert,  for  the 
mary  of  this  leglslatior  together  with 
articles  by  Joseph  B.  Tre  ister  of  tiie  New 
York  Times  and  Charles 
the  Baltimore  Sim  whifh  describe  the 
Army  report: 
An  Act  to  Regulate  Defense  Department 

Experimental      Procedu4es 

Subjects 

Section  1.  Statement  of 
poses. 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

Section  QJurLsdlctlon. 

Section  4.  Authorization. 

(a)    No  human  experimentation 
undertaken    unless    the 
that  the  risks  are  "substanllally 


in   the   experi- 


of 


this 
The 


of  much  more 


maintain  in- 
Record,  a  sum- 


ON      Human 


Policy  and  Pur- 


may  be 

Secretary    certifies 

outweighed 
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by  the  stun  of  the^ShelU  to  the  subject  and 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained." 

(b)  A  detailed  statement  must  be  filed 
with  tlie  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
prior  to  the  beginnings  of  any  experimenta- 
tion which  describes,  among  other  things: 
the  purpose  of  the  experiments,  the  antici- 
pated risks,  the  procedures  to  be  followed, 
the  Information  to  be  gained,  the  procedures 
for  informed  consent,  the  names  of  all  per- 
sonnel conducting  the  experiment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  must  deter- 
mine that  the  procedures  are  adequate  and 
Justified. 

(d)  "No  experimental  procedure  shall  be 
undertaken  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Section  6.  Informed  Consent. 

Informed  consent  means  that  a  person 
must,  knowingly,  voluntarily,  and  intelli- 
gently, and  in  a  clear  and  manifest  way,  give 
his  consent  to  participation  in  the  experi- 
mental procedtu-es.  The  subject  shaU  be  free 
to  withdraw  consent  at  any  time  with  no  ad- 
verse consequences  as  a  result  of  such  with- 
drawal. Consent  shaU  be  deemed  withdrawn 
30  days  after  it  is  given. 

Section  6.  Standards  for  Informed  Con- 
sent. 

(a)  Human  subjects  must  be  advised:  how 
the  experiment  is  to  be  performed,  the  rlska 
of  death  or  serious  disability  if  such  risks 
are  0.6  percent  or  more;  any  risk  of  greater 
than  1  percent  frequency  even  if  it  is  not 
considered  serious  (e.g.,  headache,  wftiiiw* 
dizziness,  temporary  amnesia) ,  the  likely  ex- 
tent of  all  side  effects  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  controlled. 

Human  subjects  mtist  also  be  told  "the 
nature,  likelihood  and  extent  of  changes  In 
and  intrusions  upon  the  person's  personality, 
patterns  of  behavior  or  any  facet  of  mental 
activity  which  might  result  and  the  degree 
to  which  these  may  be  Irreversible. 

They  mxist  be  told  the  approximate  number 
of  times  the  experiment  has  been  performed 
before,  any  uncertainty  about  its  outcome, 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject's  case  wlU 
be  monitored,  and  that  the  subject  will  not 
suffer  from  withdrawing  consent. 

( b )  The  individual  conducting  the  experi- 
ment shall  obtain  a  written  statement  from 
the  subject  that  he  or  she  has  told  all  the 
foregoing  and  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  reasoned  Judgment. 

Section  7.  Limitations  on  Experiments  In- 
volving Prisoners  and  the  Involuntarily 
Confined. 

Section  8.  Medical  Records.  Detailed  nota- 
tions m  the  medical  records  of  participants 
Is  required. 

Section  9.  Supervision. 

(a)  All  experimental  procedures  shall  be 
monitored  by  Defense  Department  officials, 
who  shall  keep  records  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  human  subjects  and  their 
next  of  kin  or  legal  representative. 

(b)  The  on-site  representative  Is  author- 
ized to  terminate  any  experiment  if  the  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant  it. 

(c)  The  defense  department  may  impose 
additional  requirements. 

Section  9.  (d)  The  on-site  representative 
shall  report  any  unanticipated  problems  or 
risks  to  the  Committees  oh  Armed  Services. 

Section  10.  Termination. 

(a)  A  final  report  on  each  experiment  in- 
cluding the  names  of  all  participants  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services. 

(b)  With  regard  to  long-term  progran^s, 
annual  reports  shall  be  submitted. 

(c)  Follow-up  physical  or  psychological 
examinations  shall^e-'^ven  to  all  partici- 
pants within  riwWnithn  4fter  termination. 

Section  11.  Pefialties. 

(a)  Any  person  who  violates  section  4(a) 
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shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  and  discharge  from  the  department. 

(b)  Any  contracting  party  that  violates 
section  4(a)  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  the 
Act  ShaU  be  subject  to  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  and  barred  from  government  con- 
tracting for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  years. 

Section  12.  Remedies.  Any  participant  in  an 
experimental  program  conducted  in  violation 
of  section  4(a)  or  5(a)  may  bring  a  civU 
action  against  the  contracting  party  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  a  United  States 
District  Court  for  damages  and  for  reason- 
able attorneys  fees. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1976] 

G.I.'s,  FoBEiGNEss  Used  in  LSD  Tests 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Washincton,  April  27. — Army  officers  gave 
LSD  to  unsuspecting  American  soldiers. 
Europeans  and  Asians  in  the  late  1950'8  and 
early  I980's  in  a  series  of  mUltary  inteUigence 
experiments  that  flagrantly  disregarded 
moral  and  ethical  standards  as  well  as  the 
mUltary's  own  policies  and  regulations,  ac- 
cording to  an  internal  Army  report  made 
public  today. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Army  after  an  eight-month 
investigation  of  the  service's  more  than  20 
years  of  experimentation  on  humans  with 
drugs. 

The  Army  report  gave  no  indication  that 
any  of  the  unsuspecting  subjects  suffered 
any  untoward  effects.  But  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  IntelUgence  Activities,  com- 
menting on  the  Army  experiments  in  a  re- 
port released  Monday,  said  that  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  had  exhibited  "symptoms  of 
severe  paranoia"  whUe  under  the  influence  of 
ISD  and  that  a  suspected  Asian  espionage 
agent  had  gone  into  a  semicomatose  state  for 
28  minutes,  after  being  given  the  drug,  and 
had  remained  unresponsive  for  three  hours. 

In  its  more  than  250-page  report,  the 
Inspector  General's  office  said  it  had  foimd 
numerous  irregularities  and  violations  of 
policies  and  regulations  as  it  studied  the 
Army  experiments  that  involved  several 
thousand  American  mUitary  men  and  civil- 
ians and  cost  more  than  $110  mlUlon. 

The  report  initially  omitted  the  material 
on  the  unwitting  intelligence  experiments  on 
the  basis  of  National  Security. 

CRITICISM    on   incentives 

In  one  of  its  more  striking  sections,  the 
report  criticized  the  Army  for  using  such 
coercions  as  bonuses  of  more  than  half  a 
private's  monthly  pay  and  "subtle  command 
presstires"  to  induce  the  participation  of  the 
more  than  3,400  soldiers  who  "volunteered" 
for  the  drug  experiments. 

In  most  areas,  the  report  made  no  clear 
assertion  of  blame  or  responsibility,  but  It 
said  the  intelligence  experiments  were  'the 
fault"  of  the  Army's  highest  officers  in  in- 
telligence, chemical   warfare  and  medicine. 

The  report  asserted,  however,  that  no  evi- 
dence had  been  found  that  the  experiment 
had  been  approved  by  either  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Asked  if  anyone  had  been  disciplined  for 
the  intelligence  experiments,  an  Army  spokes- 
man replied,  "Not  to  our  knowledge." 

The  report  made  only  passing  reference  to 
the  only  known  fatal  victim  ol"  the  Army's 
drug  programs — Harold  Blauer,  a  civilian 
who  died  as  an  unwitting  test  subject  in  a 
drug  experiment  sponsored  by  the  service 
at  the  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  in 
1953.  The  report  said  that  a  later  report 
would  deal  with  the  case  of  Dr.  Van  M.  Sim, 
who  was  removed  as  head  of  the  Army's  hu- 
man experimentation  programs  last  Jxjly 
as  the  Inspector  General's  investigation  be- 
gan in  the  aftermath  of  widespread  dis- 
closures of  the  tests  by  Journalists. 
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TESTS  OK  BECSET  DATA 

In  the  IntelllgHioe  experiments,  the  re- 
port said.  30  to  S5  Amerlean  soldlen  were 
given  repeated  doeee  at  USD — ^In  aotne  mwe 
than  20  doses — over  a  period  of  two  years  at 

the  Edgewood  Arsenal  in  northeastern  Mary- 
land. 

One  series  of  tests  centered  on  a  simulated 
"diplomatic  cocktail  party"  where  the  ex- 
perimenters attempted  to  get  unwittingly 
drugged  soldiers  to  divulge  secret  military 
information. 

In  the  two  experiments  where  the  Senate 
Committee  said  there  were  adverse  reactions, 
as  well  as  those  involving  six  other  Asians 
and  nine  Europeans,  the  Army  was  seeking 
both  "operational"  information  and  addi- 
tional data  on  the  impact  of  LSD,  the  Army 
report  Indicated.  The  locations  of  the  exper- 
iments in  Asia  and  Europe  were  deleted  from 
the  published  version  of  the  report. 

The  American  soldier  who  reacted  with 
symptoms  of  paranoia  had  been  accused  of 
stealing  166  secret  documents  from  his  fhiro- 
pean  post,  the  Army  report  said. 

He  was  kept  in  detention  In  "voluntary 
protective  custody,"  for  nearly  six  weeks,  was 
Interrogated  under  sodium  pentothal  (some- 
times called  "truth  serum")  and  hypnosis  In 
addition  to  LSD,  then  eventually  discharged 
from  the  eerrlce  an  the  ground  of  "unsuit- 
ablUty,"  the  report  said. 

Among  the  factors  In  the  soldier's  manda- 
tory discharge,  the  report  said,  were  Uie 
necessity  of  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the 
LSD  experiments,  "the  possible  unfavorable 
publicity  arising  from  the  soldier's  recollec- 
tion of  the  'bizarre'  methods  employed"  by 
the  Army  experimenterB  and,  finally,  the 
opinion  of  psycblatrlats  who  evaluated  tlie 
soldier  "that  he  bad  severe  psychlatrle 
disorders." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  3, 1976) 
Abmt  BiroET  FAxn.TS  Bthics,   Mobalztt   of 

HOLABIEO,   EOGKWOOD   LSU  TZSXB 

(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Wabhingtozt. — ^The  Army  officers'  format 
was  a  simulated  social  situation,  ratlier  like 
a  "diplomatic  cocktail  party,"  where  inter- 
rogators spiked  the  drinks  of  unsuqtecting 
"voltinteers"  with  LSD  to  see  whether  they 
would  yield  up  secret  information  wlille 
drugged. 

It  began  in  August,  1958,  at  a  time  when 
intelligence  officers  at  Fort  Holabird  and 
medical  officers  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  were 
fascinated  with  the  possible  use  of  hallucino- 
genic drugs  in  InteUigence  work. 

They  experimented  at  Edgewood  for  two 
years,  without  high-level  approval  as  it  now 
turns  out.  But  long  before  that  phase  ended, 
the  experimenters  found  the  results  so  "re- 
warding" that  they  were  proposing  "field 
tests."  These  in  due  course  lm;€ftfe3~surrep- 
tltlous  use  of  LSD  on  unwltflng  Europeans, 
and  possibly  Asians,  to  "confirm  or  refute" 
the  findings  at  Edgewood. 

Now,  18  years  after  the  Intelligence-related 
tests  began,  the  Army  says  they  were  viola- 
tions of  moral  and  ethical  standards  govern- 
ing use  of  humans  In  research  and  of  Defense 
Department  and  Army  poUcles  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  Army  also  says  that  no  one  has  been 
punished. 

Dr.  Van  M.  Sim  is  no  longer  head  of  ex- 
perimentation programs  involving  humans, 
a  spokesman  said,  but  is  still  working  at 
Edgewood. 

The  Army  told  the  story  of  Edgewood's 
Intelligence-related  drtig  tests  in  a  special 
chapter — with  "confidential"  labels  removed 
at  the  last  moment — of  a  new  250-page  re- 
port. The  report  was  prepared  by  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  general,  Lt.  Gen.  Herron  W. 


Maples,  as  a  result  of  investlgaUona  begun 
last  year  after  wide  publicity  on  Army  drug 
experiments. 

The  Joint  inteUigence  and  medical  phase 
of  the  "volunteer  prognun"  liad  an  "unusual 
relatlMishlp"  to  Edgewood's  overaU  psycho- 
chemical  drug  work.  It  was  connected,  the 
nport  said,  with  concern  in  the  1950*8  about 
use  of  Ruch  drugs  t>y  potential  enemies  and 
with  inteUigence  (^Boers'  "striving  to  Improve 
their  own  interrogation  metbods." 

In  the  Sdgewood  experiments,  the  report 
said,  30  to  35  volunteers  were  used,  though 
some  may  not  have  received  the  drug.  Some 
may  have  had  more  than  20  doses  of  XSD 
over  the  almost  two-year  period. 

The  evidence  showed  that  volunteers  did 
not  give  their  "informed  consent"  before  flrat 
being  given  l£0  and  were  denied  tnfonna- 
tlon  with  which  they  could  assesa  the 
hazards. 

After  the  first  stirreptltious  administration 
of  LSD,  in  a  simulated  "social  situation."  vol- 
unteers were  fully  briefed  on  the  drug  end 
the  project,  the  rep<Mt  said,  and  none  with- 
drew. Most,  but  not  all,  evidence  was  said  to 
indicate  the  subjects  stayed  in  the  program, 
not  because  of  eupenors'  prasstues,  but  be- 
catise  they  thought  they  were  making  a  con- 
tribution to  inteUigence  "and  perhaps  to 
national  defense." 

The  report  gave  no  suggestion  that  anyone 
suffered  from  the  experiments  and  said  tlxen 
was  excellent  medical  care. 

In  Its  long  Inquiry,  the  Inspector  general's 
staff  found  no  evidence  that  the  Bdgewood- 
Holabird  InteUigence  undertaking  had  up- 
proval  at  any  higher  level  than  tbe  bead  at 
the  Intelligence  Bo«u^  at  Fort  HoUMrd  and 
the  dlrectcv  of  the  Medical  Besearcb  X«bora- 
torles  at  Edgewood.  Hie  Army  surgeon  gen- 
eral's office  was  not,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  given  a  chance  to  review  the  plan. 

In  the  subeequent  "field  test"  In  Bmx>t>e  in 
1061,  tbe  report  said,  the  object  was  to  eee 
wbetbsr  tbe  USD  technique  '^oould  be  em- 
ployed as  am  aid  to  Intenogatlon  and  vbatber 
or  not  the  technique  does  enhance  the  es- 
ploitabUlty  of  actual  subjects  of  intelligence 
interest." 

Tfen  Individuals — nine  foreign  nationals 
yiiio  were  Army  InteUigence  sources  and  an 
American  soldier — ^were  involved  in  the  Euro- 
pean tests.  None  were  volunteers  "In  any 
sense  cS  tbe  vord."  Tb»  soldier  bad  been  In- 
volved m  theft  of  about  166  secret  doca- 
ments.  the  report  said.  It  said  tbe  oae  of 
LSD  in  InteirogatiDg  lilm  was  not  expert- 
mental  but  operational  and  was  In  "flagrant 
disregard"  of  regulations. 

The  soldier  later  was  given  an  administra- 
tive discharge  Instead  of  a  court  martial,  one 
reason  being  bis  "severe  psychlatrle  dls- 
ordeiB."  another  being  tbe  desire  to  avoid 
pubUclty  about  "bizarre"  interrogation 
methods. 
..^^■^There  was  no  evidence  that  either  the 
Army  chief  of  staff  or  the  Army  secretary. 
Gen.  George  Decker  and  Elvis  Stahr,  knew 
anything  about  the  European  tests.  The 
"fault"  m  this  case  lay  primarily  with  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  inteUigence.  At 
that  time.  MaJ.  Gen.  jobn  M.  Wlllems  filled 
the  post,  a  spokesman  said.  The  "fault"  was 
shared  by  the  offices  of  tbe  sui^eou  general 
and  the  chief  chemical  officer. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1962  to  extend  the 
experiments  to  the  Pacific  area.  The  efforts 
apparently  crumbled  and  much  about  them 
was  excised  from  the  report.  It  said  78  non- 
volunteer  foreign  nationals  and  a  U.S.  swv- 
Iceman,  reportedly  a  volunteer,  were 
"Involved."  But  the  report  left  vague  whether 
the  foreign  nationals  actually  received  LSD. 

la  stmunarlzlng,  the  Army  report  said 
there  was  no  evidence  of  LSD  use  by  any 
Army  Intelligence  agencies  after  AprU  10. 
1963. 


MAY  U— NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAUrOKNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalifonUa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  17  the  people  of 
Norway — and  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent — ^wUl  celebrate  National  Day. 
comjnemorating  Norway's  birth  as  au'^ 
Independent  nation. 

This  holiday  closely  parallels  our  own 
Fourth  of  July.  For  it  was  on  May  17, 
1814,  that  Norway  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional farm  ot  government  and  de<dared 
Itself  an  Independent  nation  for  the  first 
time  since  1319. 

Prior  to  1814,  Norway  was  part  of  a 
combined  state  with  Deiunark.  However, 
with  the  capitol  located  in  Copenhagen. 
Danish  interests,  often  heavily  Influenced    ^ 
by  the  turbulent  events  in  continental 
Europe,     took     precedence     over     the^ 
concerns  of  the  more  remote  region  of 
Noirway.  For  instance,  in  1807  Denmark      ^ 
found  it  expedient  to  side  with  France 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  led 
to  much  sufTering  in  Norway  when  the 
British  navy  blockaded  the  coasL  Ttiis 
heightened    nationalistic    sentiment    in 
Norway,   as    th^   saw    their   interests 
sacrificed  for  their  continental  partner. 

Thus,  when  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  ceded 
N<xway  to  Sweden  in  1814,  the  Norwe- 
gian people  refused  to  be  traded  at  the 
whim  of  another  nation.  On  April  10, 
1814.  a  populu-ly  dected  National  As- 
sembly met  at  the  Eidsvold  Iron  Works 
outside  Kristiuia — now  Oslo — to  draft  a 
new  constitution  for  the  now  iud^iend- 
ent  nation  of  Norway. 

On  Mar  17.  1814,  the  assembly  closed 
Itg  proceedings  by  completing  the  con- 
stitution and  etecUng  Prince  Cliristian 
Fredrik  to  be  King  of  Norway. 

Att&  a  brief  war  with  Sweden  during 
the  summer  of  1814,  the  first  Storting, 
or  NorweglMK  Parliament,  agreed  to  a 
union  with  the  Swedish  kingdom.  How- 
ever, Norway  won  the  right  to  keep  its 
own  constitutional  form  of  government, 
and  the  union  with  Sweden  proved  to  be 
so  loose  that  Norway  dissolved  it  in  1905, 
once  again  becoming  an  independent 
nation. 

Today,  the  17th  of  May  is  celetvated 
both  as  a  day  of  independence,  and  as 
the  most  important  of  spring  festivals. 
In  Norway,  it  is  marked  by  a  parade  of  9* 
thousands  of  chlklren  as  they  salute  the 
King  bef  (xe  the  Royal  Palace. 

At  times  during  Norway's  history,  the 
National  Day  celebrations  reflected  the 
internal  debates  and  dissension  inher- 
ent in  any  free  society.  But  even  the 
cruel  Nazi  occupation  during  World  War 
n  could  not  dim  the  independence  of 
the  Norwegian  spirit — and  National  Day 
has  remained  a  time  to  honor  and  cele- 
brate tiiat  heritage  of  freed(Hn.^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  own  Nation  cele- 
brates   200     years    of    Hbwty,     it     Is 
especially    fitting    tliat    we    recognize    _ 
other  countries  as  they  commemorate 
their  own  holidays  of  independence.  The 
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United  States  celebrat^  th^-^urih  of 
Julj^-  and  Norway  ho  1(M3  Its  birth  as 
%.  f rge  nation  on  May  1  ^ — ^National  Day. 


CONTROL  OF  CONVE  PHONAL  ARMS 


HON.  LEE  H.  (AMILTON 

OF    INDIA]  rA 

'  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
rapid  growth  in  the  international  arms 
trade  has  increased  tern  ions  in  the  world 
and  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
controls  over  conventional  arms  trade. 

While  the  threat  whl  ;h  nuclear  weap- 
ons pose  to  our  sm-v|val  makes  their 
control  a  matter  of  th0  highest  priority 
among  nations,  the  ticreased  flow  of 
conventional  arms  threatens  stability 
and  diverts  resources  from  urgently 
needed  economic  develo  pment. 

The  nations  of  the  wc  rid  are  becoming 
increasingly  alarmed  at  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  arms  traff  c.  World  military 
expenditures  in  1974  reached  $275  billion 
and,  as  measured  in  fconstant  dollars, 
have  continued  to  increase  worldwide 
dining  the  past  decade.  During  this  same 
period  the  trade  in  cc  nventional  arms 
has  more  than  doublet  and  the  United 
States  has  exported  as  i  aany  weapons  as 
all  other  nations  combii  led.  Not  only  has 
the  volume  of  trade  risen  dramatically, 
but  so  has  the  prolif ers  tion  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems. 

Tiiere  are  many  fornidable  obstacles 
to  controlling  trade  in  cc  nventional  arms. 
The  supplier  countries,  like  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R  ,  hope  to  bolster 
the  security  of  the  recip  ent  country  or  to 
gain  influence  over  its  p<  licies.  The  denial 
of  arms  to  a  country  s^king  them  can 
cost  a  supplier  nation  m  uch  goodwill  and 
Influence.  The  recipient! nations  consider 
such  arms  as  essential  to  their  own  na- 
tional security  and  anyi  limitation  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  Iright  of  self-de- 
fense. They  see  limitations  on  their  ac- 
,cess  to  arms  as  a  technique  by  major 
>owers  to  control  them. 
'  Economic  ccmsiderati  }ns  are  also  im- 
portant. Arms  transferi  can  reduce  the 
unit  cost  of  weapons] to  the  supplier 
country's  own  armed  lorces.  They  can 
generate  employment,  Droduce  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payment,  and  maintain 
defense  prcxluction  in  tl  le  supplier  coim- 
try  of  a  particular  Iten  .  So  suppliers  of 
arms  have  been  less  tian  enthusiastic 
about  proposals  to  limit  arms  sales.  In 
addition,  a  major  obstacle  to  interna- 
tional controls  Is  the  gipwing  number  of 
countries  that  produce  arms. 

Despite  these  obstacle^,  the  momentum 
fo"'  arms  control  will  probably  grow,  prin- 
cipally because  money  a  pent  on  ai-ms  di- 
verts important  resouices  from  immet 
social  needs  and  because  of  the  urgent 
need  to  increase  militai  y  stabili^  in  po- 
tentially explosive  areiLS  of  the^sorJd. 
B'3sides.  most  Americans  do  not  want 
pn  image  as  "a  merchant  of  death"  and 
are  imeasy  that  many  of  the  arms  we 
sell  go  to  governments  which  use  them, 
not  for  genuine  natioi  al  security  pm-- 
poses.  but  to  repress  th  ;ir  own  people. 

Thus  far.  little  progrc  ss  has  been  made ^^Mi'T'COODLIKG.  Mr.  Speaker,  smce  I 

toward  limiting  the  inti  rnational  flow-ofniave  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
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conventional  arms.  Since  World  War  n 
several  initiatives  have  been  taken.  Em- 
bargoes have  been  tried  on  a  limited  basis 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  but  none 
has  been  totally  effective.  Some  regional 
initiatives,  like  the  1974  Declaration  of 
Ayacucho  by  eight  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, show  some  chance  of  success.  As 
with  other  forms  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments, success  appears  most  likely  in 
areas  where  they  are  least  needed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  steps 
should  be  taken  toward  the  control  of 
conventional  arms.  No  person  wants  to 
risk  the  security  of  his  country  by  deny- 
ing it  sufficient  arms  for  defense.  At  the 
same  time  the  continuing  global  expan- 
sion of  arms  and  forces  attests  to  the 
need  for  effective  arms  control. 

As  the  dominant  supplier  of  ai'ms,  we 
in  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  focusing  greater  attention  on  the  is- 
sue of  arms  control,  seeking  some  kind 
of  rational  control  of  arms  sales.  We 
must  exercise  restraint  in  boUi  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  arms  sales, 
making  sure  that  any  sale  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  and  subordinating  eco- 
nomic gains  to  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  assiuing  that  our  military  capabili- 
ties are  not  diminished  by  any  sale.  Such 
restraint  is  a  prerequisite  for  effective 
international  control  measures.  But,  in 
the  long  nm,  control  of  the  global  arms 
trade  will  require  international  ccwpera- 
tion  and  multilateral  agreements  among 
suppliers  and  recipient  countries.  No  one 
country  can  control  the  flow  of  arms.  To 
be  effective,  arms  limitation  agreements 
among  recipient  countries  must  also  be 
supported  by  the  major  arms  supplying 
nations.  An  arrangement  to  discourage 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  principle  component  of  any 
lasting  settiement  in  that  troubled  area 
and  It  must  include  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.SJl.,  as  well  as  the  recipient 
countries. 

We  must  also  pui-sue  more  vigorously 
in  international  forums,  especially  tiie 
United  Nations,  the  formulation  of  inter- 
national restraints  on  the  shipment  of 
arms.  These  restraints  might  include 
agreements  not  to  use  force  to  solve  in- 
ternational problems,  to  achieve  a  mu- 
tual reduction  in  arms  and  aimed  forces 
in  areas  where  the  presence  of  opposing 
forces  is  dangerous,  and  regional  mitla- 
tives  toward  control  of  arms. 

The  Congress,  which  has  sho^vTi  In- 
creasing interest  in  arms  control  through 
a  variety  of  legislative  measures,  should 
work  with  the  President  to  f di-mulate  and 
implement  a  coherent  overall  arms  ex- 
port poUcy.  It  should  also  increase  its 
scrutiny  over  large  arms  sales. 

The  frustrations  of  trying  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  conventional  arms  trade 
must  not  interfere  with  further  efforts  to 
live  in  a  more  tranquil  world. 


TliE  19TK  DISTRICT  CLUB 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF^EPirESENTA'nVES 

We^nesrlay,  May  5,  1976 
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devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  try- 
ing to  keep  myself  informed  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  those  persons  who  elected 
me.  As  a  part  of  this  effort,  I  have  devel- 
oped an  extensive  communications  pro- 
gram which  Includes  the  production  of  a 
weekly  television  program,  the  distribu- 
tion of  weekly  columns  and  news  re- 
leases, monthly  distribution  of  a  news- 
letter, the  mailing  of  an  annual  ques- 
tionnaire, frequent  town  meetings  within 
the  19th  district  and  a  regular  series  of 
telephone  discussions  with  high  school 
students. 

As  you  know,  some  involuntary  tax- 
payer fimds  are  available  for  some  of 
these  typ^  of  expenses  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion taken  last  year  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  However.  I  have 
chosen  not  to  use  those  funds,  but  in- 
stead have  paici  most  of  my  office  com- 
mimlcaticms  costs  from  voluntary  fimds 
raised  for  that  purpose  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  19th  District  Club. 

When  this  organization  was  formed  in 
1975  for  the  purpose  of  raising  voluntary 
fimds  to  help  defray  those  costs,  I  made 
two  pledges.  That  I  would  permit  neither 
the  solicitation  nor  expenditure  of  any 
funds  by  this  organization  in  any  year 
when  I  was'  a  candidate  for  relection  and 
that  I  wo;srd  make  an  annual  accounting 
of  proceeds  and  expenditures  In  the 
Congressional  Bectoro. 

During  1975,  thanks  to  the  help  of 
many  constituents  from  throughout  the 
congressional  district,  the  19th  District 
Club  raised  $17,151  by  holding  a  series  of 
$25  per  person  receptions  and  breakfast 
meetings  in  the  19th  district. 

During  the  same  period,  communica- 
tions expenditures  by  the  19th  District 
Club  in  my  behalf  also  totaled  $17,151 
and  were  committed  to  the  following 
categories? 

Reception  Expenses !_ $3, 472.  08 

Printing 9,409.32 

Newspaper  Subscriptions  &  Clip- 
ping _-. . 82e.  40 

Radio  &  TV 858.25 

Photography   850.23 

Postage 142.08 

Misc.  Office  Expenses,  including 
town  meeting  expenses,  office 
equipment  maintenance,  and 
stationery  coats 1,592.64 

Total    $17, 151  00 


( 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mq.y  5.  1976 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  New  Republic  have  aptly 
pointed  out  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  tends 
to  reflect  the  Interests  and  assumptions 
of  a  very  narrow  elite,  comprised  mainly 
of  lawyers,  bankers,  foundation  execu- 
tives, and  big-name  academics  who  oc- 
cupy the  social  stratosphere  of  New  York 
and  Washington.  This  Is  the  group  from 
which  our  Secretaries  of  State,  national 
security  advisers,  and  lesser  officials  of 
the  foreign  affairs  bureaucracy  tend  to 
be  chosen,  and  the  homogeneity  of  tiieir 
backgrounds  and  private  interests  inevi- 
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tably  finds  expression  in  the  policies  ttie 
United  States  pursues  in  Vie  world.  Hie 
isolation  of  this  group  from  Qie  common 
citizen  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
obsessive  secrecy  and  distrust  at  the  p[d>- 
lic  that  has  characterized  our  foreign 
policy  In  recent  years,  and  it  probably 
says  a  great  deal  also  about  the  eClieial 
U.S.  attitude  toward  the  struggles  and 
aspu-ations  of  Third-World  peoples. 

As  Uie  New  Republic  editors  suggest, 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  bit  of  sociol- 
ogy in  mind  wlien  aasesslng  the  foreign 
policy  positions  of  this  year's  Presiden- 
tial  candidates.  At  least  as  significant  as 
the  Ideas  the  candidates  have  espoused — 
and  as  a  group  fJiey  have  espoused  very 
few — is  the  a/tiisers  they  have  chosen  to 
supply  tiae  ideas.  Iiooklng  at  the  list,  it 
Is  sobering  to  note  that  the  foreign  af- 
fairs establishment,  in  spite  of  its  disas- 
trous track  record  in  Vietnam  and  eJse- 
wtiere  in  recent  years,  still  seems  to  hold 
a  firm  motuwiriy  oa  official  wisckRn. 

The  magtudne's  editorial  foDows: 
HnRT'B  Srrccxssoa 

Though  he  la  Ukely  to  survive  the  super- 
ficial cuts  azid  bruises  of  the  campaign.  Hoary 
Kissinger  now  flnally  Is  showing  bis  political 
riiortalltiy.  'Whether  or  not  the  Democrats  win 
In  November,  this  peerless.  Sawed  man  Is 
coming  to  tlie  end  of  his  historic  mastery  of 
n.S.  foreign  policy.  Els  leaving  will  please 
many  people  In  both  parties  who  once  were 
In  his  thran.  In  the  two  years  since  In  Sals- 
bxag  he  tSueatened  to  resign  and  sent  shivers 
throng  the  press  and  Congress,  the  emerg- 
ing record  of  Kissinger  blunders  and  decq>- 
tlon  has  reduced  the  appeal  of  his  brilliance 
and  charm. 

But  before  his  critics  felebrate  the  exit  €>t 
Super  K.  they  should  reflect  on  what  the 
country  will  probably  get  In  his  place.  Vot 
almost  a  quarter  century,  under  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  the  preserve  of  a  smaU  In- 
grown eUte  clustered  mainly  In  New  York 
and  Washington.  Many  of  the  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, foundation  executives  and  house  aca- 
demics of  this  foreign  policy  Establishment 
have  sat  by  the  phone  waiting  for  a  call  from 
the  White  House  asking  them  to  manage 
America's  role  in  the  world,  or,  as  luck  would 
have  It,  to  Judge  the  "soundness"  for  the 
office  of  one  of  their  colleagues.  The  <»U 
often  came.  Unsure  of  their  own  abUltles  and 
their  grasp  of  diplomacy,  politicians  from 
Harry  Trmnan  to  Lyndon  Johnson  turned  to 
the  Establishment  to  fill  the  most  Important 
cabinet  post.  The  elite  served  up  patrician 
lawyers  Dean  Acheeon  and  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  later,  RockefeUer  Foundation 
president  and  eratwhUe  bureaucrat  Dean 
Rusk.  The  rest  Is  history,  much  of  it  un- 
pleasant. 

Richard  Nixon  departed  from  tradition.  Ac- 
curately feeling  himself  to  be  a  hated  out- 
sider by  this  EstabUshment,  he  relied  for  his 
foreign  poUcy  on  a  relatively  obscure  Har- 
vard professor  named'  Henry  Alfred  Kissinger, 
whose  independence  and  Intellect  had  put 
him  in  the  company  though  never  In  the 
league  ot  the  Achesons,  the  Dulles  and  Rusks. 
Lecturing  to  the  ^fleshy  faces  around  those 
seminars  at  the  ^ouncU  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Kissinger  quickly  discovered  the  ulti- 
mate dirty  Ut*le  secret  of  the  foreign  policy 
club :  Its  Intellectual  shallowness.  He  saw  the 
incestuous  Jockeying  for  position,  the  end- 
less gossip,  the  common  obsession  with  keep- 
ing a  blurred,  unexceptionable  reputation  for 
the  moment  when  the  President  might  caU. 
Lost  in  the  seamy  scramble  was  any  genuine 
thought  or  debate  about  foreign  policy. 
"Very  Uttle  In  the  experience  that  forms 
these  men."  Kissinger  wrote  prophetically  In 
1961,"  produces  the  combination  of  political 
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acumen,  eoaceptaal  dcUl. 
and  sttbstaattve  koswledge  zeQulrBd  Xor  ttae 
angheet  positions  of  fpymcnauBJL.''  XliaiiB 
was.  be  went  on.  "a  stfOe  of  Ute  tUmX  IntaUalU 
refiectlvenesB."  Privately,  his  opinion  of  Qte 
grasping  and  Incompetence  of  the  elite  was 
expressed  in  plainer  language. 

The  Establlshnient's  claim  to  rOle,  Its  Irre- 
sistible power  ot«r  self-doubtlng  sonls  tike 
Johnson,  Hubert  Hunqthr^  or  even  now 
Jimmy  Carter,  has  always  been  its  '^experi- 
ence." Rir  the  men  now  elbowiog  their  way 
into  Une  for  high  office  under  the  Democrats, 
"experience"  ""«"«.  no  matter  how  much 
they  and  we  would  like  to  foiget  It.  Vietnam. 
ReiMHtig  the  recent  ^>eeclies  and  articles  at 
employable  former  nfll rials.  Iiowever.  it's  hard 
to  Imaglpi*  how.  the  Kennedy  ^^^^  Johnson 
admlnistcaUoDs  made  it  ttaiough  those  elg^ 
years  and  30.000  American  dead  with  so  many 
poUcymakea  so  fiercely  opposed  to  the  war. 
Th^'d  been  discreet.  They  hid  their  dissent 
so  well  that  most  of  them  went  right  on 
watching  silently  or  actively  oontrlbuttng  to 
the  duplicity  and  disaster.  Thoae  not  <llrectly 
involved  in  Vietnam  stood  I^  wbilm  the  war 
devotued  every  worthwhile  initiative  in  our 
foreign  poUoy.  Moat  of  Kissinger's  real  ac- 
complishments— SALT,  the 
mediation,  the  opening  to  Peking- 
thentlc  proe|>ect8  In  American  diplomacy 
years  before,  but  tiiey  luul  atraphied  In  the 
policy  paralysis  and  bureaucratle  t^jp""'"" 
of  the  Democrats.  Yet  «^j~'"g  the  many  men 
who  served  In  the  key  Jobs  at  the  level  of 
assistant  secretary  in  State  or  netense  in  the 
IMOa — men  who  now  quietly  advise  the  can- 
didates and  expect  to  govern  again— tliare 
was  not  one  resignation  in  pubUo  pcotaet. 
The  EstabUshment,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
Its  unwritten  rules  aiiout  "going  pabUc"  that 
way.  Consuming  aitibltion  kept  MWiilwrs  at 
the  elite  from  tiling  the  truth  to  ttie  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  most  costly  U8  mlrtake 
In  this  century. 

And  what  about  the  future  in  this  painful 
new  world  Qf.  inflation  and  resource  scarci- 
ties? Is  the  EstabUshment  qualified  to  deal 
with  such  human  Issties?  The  conflict  of  In- 
terest is  congenital.  As  lawyers,  financiers, 
foundation  grandees — all  wards  of  big 
money — their  bread-and-butter  clients  are 
the  vast  corporate  powers  that  are  adver- 
saries of  the  public  Interest  from  Kansas 
City  to  ifinghaaft  wherever  people  want  a 
fair  say  in  their  economic  destiny.  Presumed 
so  worldly,  the  eUte  tends  to  be  provincial 
and  isolated.  Driven  snugly  past  tl^  slUms 
of  New  York  and  Washington  on  the  way  )k> 
their  comfortable  exiles,  they  are  often  obUv- 
ipus  to  the  life  of  tiielr  own  communities, 
^t  alone  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Nor  Is 
the  Establishment  In  tune  with  the  national 
demand  for  a  more  open  foreign  policy.  Its 
contempt  for  the  public  was  plain  In  ttie 
secret  government  It  has  conducted.  l>emo- 
crats  should  remember  that  the  Pentagon 
Papers  rival  anything  Kissinger  has  perpe- 
trated In  the  art  of  public  lying.  Many  of  the 
CIA  horrors  unearthed  by  the  Church  and 
Pike  committees  are  traceable  to  operations 
approved  by  officials  In  the  Jcdmson  admin- 
istration whose  zeal  for  intervention  and 
purchasing  foreign  governments  is  another 
part  of  the  past  that  must  be  dropped  down 
the  memory  hole  If  Democrats  are  to  take 
office. 

If  all  this  seems  abstract,  consider  a  sam- 
pling of  the  men  who  are  now  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  foreign  policy  advisers 
by  Democratic  candidates  or  as  potential  Re- 
publican successors  to  Kissinger. 

Cyrus  Vance,  who  Is  awaiting  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's inauguration,  was  a  high  official  in  the 
Pentagon  throughout  the  '60*8,  Including 
1964-1967  as  McNamara's  deputy  secretary  oi 
Defense,  and  Is  now  a  New  York  lawyer  serv- 
ing on  several  corporate  boards.  Vanoe  was 
a  major  participant  In  a  foreign  policy  that 
destroyed  the  last  Democratic  PresWeut,  yet 


his  reooUecUons  are  nnShared  and  his  views 
on  world  Issues,  as  one  ofaeerrer  put  It  re- 
cently, are  nnvlsIMe  to  Uie  naked  eye." 
Wouldn't  It  be  tiaeful  to  know  more? 

Oeerge  Ban,  long  the  favorite  of  ttie  mod- 
erate wing,  Is  a  former  underseeretary  of 
State  to  Dean  Busk  now  come  to  Wan  Street, 
WtMse  he  is  a  senior  partner  aC  tiAmaii 
Brotliers.  Bail's  gentle  but  insistent  dissent 
on  Vietnam  le  pUMl^  recoraed  in  ttte  Pen- 
tagon Papevs,  though  tlianka  to  Dan  BOsberg. 
not  BaU,  wlko  resigned  quIeUy  In  1966  and 
even  returned  to  be  UN  ambaesadcr  In  1966 
wtthout  confusing  the  public  with  facts 
about  how  tbiej  were  belong  governed.  Would 
he  feei  differently  next  time?  And  is  he  not 
of  all  tbe  pretenders  ttie  most  preoccupied 
with  foreign  policy  as  an  instrument  for  In- 
vestment opportoBitles? 

Eugene  Rostow,  a  former  undersecretary  tft 
State  tor  political  affairs  under  Johnson,  is 
adndred  by  lunlerltnere.  Uke  his  brother 
Walt,  he  was  an  anient  supporter  of  the  Viet- 
nam policy  at  Its  nadir  in  1966-06.  He  Is  now 
YmtA.  at  Tale  as  a  taw  professor,  but  he  left 
beMnd  at  State  a  record  In  the  TiKntniT^  of 
International  financial  isBues  that,  unat- 
tended, led  to  the  coHapse  In  1971  of  the 
postwar  economic  system.  Would  his  can- 
dMaey  for  Secretary  of  State  survive  an  ex- 
smlnatloh  of  that  record? 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  mentioned  by  many  as 
a  prospect  for  State  or  Defense,  was  an  as- 
tfetant  aecretary  In  the  Pentagon  under 
Johnson,  and  is  widely  credited  with  dissent 
on  the  war,  though  the  Pentagon  Papers  ac- 
count of  the  fateful  poet-Tet  decision  on 
troop  reinforcements  raises  serious  questions 
about  that.  Wamke's  qualifications  also  Ln- 
c9ude  tenure  as  an  adviser  to  Sen.  Muakle  In 
1971.  He  Is  a  partner  In  Clark  CUfford's  Wash- 
ington law  firm.  Would  Wamke  liave  told  the 
truth  about  Angola.  Chile.  Cyprus? 

Tbe  list  could  go  on:  Benjamin  H.  Re^d. 
president  of  the  Oerman  M*r»h«ii  Fund,  who 
was  Busk's  executive  secretary  coordinating 
Vietnam  diplomacy;  Thomas  L.  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and 
former  director  of  State's  Intelligence  and 
Research  who  stood  by  while  the  803  Com- 
mittee, Democratic  predecessor  to  tbe  40 
Committee,  performed  Its  Interesting  duties; 
Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  Columbia  professor,  di- 
rector of  David  Rockefeller's  IVilateBal  Com- 
mission of  U3.,  Japanese  and  European  mul- 
tinational^ and  one  of  Kissinger's  favorite 
Establishment  caricatures,  who  was  briefly 
a  consultant  to  Johnson  and  would  like  to 
extend  his  service  with  Jimmy  Carter. 

On  tbe  Bepubllcan  aide,  the  poaslblllttee 
and  their  record  are  more  familiar  and  no 
leas  depreaslng.  Thus  there  Is  talk  of  Mdvln 
Laird,  whose  years  In  the  Pentagon  under 
Nixon,  from  Cambodia  to  the  carpet  bomb- 
ing of  Hanoi,  ate  a  bint  of  the  quality  of  his 
figure  eervioe.  EUlot  Blohaitlaon.  tf  he  Is  not 
vice  preatdent,  would  being  to  the  State  De- 
partment a  career  aa  a  reliable  toadjr.  modi- 
fled  only  by  his  IdlosyxKaatle  behavior  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  Watergate  ordeal.  Or  pertiaps  it 
win  be  Donald  Rumsfeld,  from  Defense,  who 
dismantled  the  poverty  program  for  Nixon, 
and  was  a  groping  ambassador  at  NATO. 
Then  there  is  John  Connelly,  the  most  suc- 
cessful political  switch-hitter  of  the  age, 
barely  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  personal 
corrupation,  yet  eage-ly  serving  the  most 
avaricious  and  corrupt  multinationals.  Or 
the  restless  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  actually 
believed  until  last  week  that  Henry  Jackson's 
top  sta£F  bad  been  Infiltrated  by  Communists. 
This  only  hints  at  how  Inappropriate  this 
vain  and  ambitious  man  would  be 

That  these  fellows,  particularly  the  Demo- 
crats, have  such  backgiounds  is  dlsttu-blng 
enough.  But  the  deeper  injustice,  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  them,  is  that  the  question  of  policy 
and  people  In  foreign  affairs  is  one  of  the 
most  studiously  ignored  Issues  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign,  and  one  of  the  most  costly. 
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There  may  well  be  men  on  owe  list  who  would 
be  better  Secretaries  of  t  tate  than  the  In- 
cumbent. But  what  can  b  i  seen  on  the  slick 
surface  Is  not  reassuring,  ^nd  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  that  no  one  will  >now  until  the  ap- 
pointment has  been  made,  the  polite  con- 
firmation given,  and  It  Is  »o  late. 

Democratic  candidates  i  bould  be  required 
to  discuss  this  Issue^the  1  Ind  of  man  they'd 
put  In  what  can  be  the  sc  cond  most  Impor- 
tant office  in   govemmen  — with   the  same 
sense  of  obligation  they  v  dw  apply  to  their 
campaign  and  personal  fU  ances  and  to  the 
state  of  their  health.  Wilch  men   (or  wo- 
men) do  they  have  in  mlB  d?  Where  do  they 
stand,  and  what  are  their  records?  Can  one 
reasonably  expect  them  t<»  be  alive  to  the 
new  economic  issues  If  tteir  worlds  are  so 
largely  bounded  by  execul  Ive  suites  on  the 
East  Cksast?  Do  their  recoi  ds  reveal  a  com- 
mitment to  arms  control,  but  without  ap- 
pearing too  eager  to  the  Russians?  Or  an 
awareness  of  the  burteauci  atlc  Inertia  that 
crippled  policy  under  LBJ7  Can  they  distin- 
guish  between  worthy  aU  r  and   tyrannical 
client,  between  a  genuine 'national  interest 
and  the  often  diametrically  opposed  Interests 
of  large  corporations?  Are  they  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated   a    devotion   to  an 
open  and  democratic  forelj  n  policy,  the  be- 
trayal of  *hich  did  so  mjch  to  drive  the 
last  Democratic  admlnlstr  itlon  ft-om  office 
in  disgrace?  And  who  are  the  people,  the 
train  of  aides,  they  would  1  irlng  with  them? 
Would  those  often  import!  int  assistants  be 
people  of  fresh  and  indepmdent  mind,  or 
merely  anxious  replicas  of  their  Establish- 
ment elders? 

If  such  an  examination  m  ere  made  a  new 
Democratic  President  mlglit  be  obUged  to 
exclude  anybody  who'd  held  a  policy-level 
Job  with  Kennedy  and  Johison,  and  be  do- 
ing tis  all  a  favor.  It  woul(  [  be  too  harsh  a 
rule.  Obviously  one  can  fl)id  exceptions  to 
the  Establlsmment  everym^n:  lawyer  Clark 
Clifford,  who  all  but  slnglebandedly  turned 
around  Johnson  on  the  War,  or  Chester 
Bowles,  who  resisted  the  cjopting  and  the 
gilbness.  But  those  exceptions  are  too  few 
and  now  too  old. 

The  alternative  is  for  the  Unerlcan  people 
for  Carter  or  whoever  surv  ves  as  a  candi- 

^^'.w".'"*''^  "*  '*^*  ^  '"^st  themselves 
w  th  their  own  diplomacy.  T  tie  foreign  policy 
elite  was  never  the  best  and  the  brightest; 
only  the  most  available  whe: »  politicians  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  foolla  lily  abdicated  its 
good  sense  and  responslbUlt;  -.  We  could  have 
a  more  humane,  democratic  foreign  policy 

?1*  i w**,,'****"'^*  **»«  P"*'lc  ^altb  demol- 
ished by  Kissinger  and  his  D  -mocratlc  prede- 
cessors if  the  next  Secretari  of  State  Is  free 
or  the  taint  of  Establlshmer  t  ambition  iso 
lation  and  Ignorance.  Hundreds  of  Amerl 
cans.  In  labor,  business,  the  sciences  and  the 
academy,  yes.  even  electoial  politics,  are 
shrewd  negotiators  with  a  seise  of  their  own 

Rm  ,"?  ^!'°.  ''°"^'*  ''***  **^*'  ^o'^'en  policy- 

But  if  Kissinger's  -successor  Is  dredged  from 
the  same  old  reservoir.  If  the  snly  real  change 
at  the  State  Department  a  a  decline  In 
virtuosity,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
will  soon  be  missing  Henry  more  than  we 
can  now  imagine. 
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(Mr.  Daniel- 


son)  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Service,  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  regarding  his 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
System  if  current  administrative  policies 
are  continued. 

His  remarks  were  very  pertinent  and  I 
wish  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Statemint  op  Hon.  Oeorge  E.  Danielson 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  express  my  opposition  to  recent 
proposals  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  ctir- 
tail  Saturday  window  service  and  to  elimi- 
nate Satiu-day  delivery  of  most  personal  and 
business  mail.  However,  my  concern  goes  far 
deeper  than  that,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  entire  Postal  System,  as  it  is  structured 
today.  Is  based  oh  a  false  premise  and  is 
doomed  to  disaster. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  which  was 
passed  in  August,  1970,  proclaimed  the  poUcy 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  be  (Sec.  101(a)  (b). 
Title  39,  U.S.  Code)  : 

(1)  that  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  oper- 
ated as  a  basic  and  fundamental  service 
provided  to  the  people  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  provide  prompt,  reliable  and  effi- 
cient postal  services  In  all  weas; 

(3)  to  provide  these  services  without  ap- 
portioning costs  such  as  to  impair  the  overall 
value  of  such  service;  and 

(4)  to  provide  a  maximum  degree  of  effec- 
tive and  regiilar  services  to  all  communities, 
both  m-ban  and  rural. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  all  of  those 
policies,  but  I  submit  that  the  present 
Postal  ^Service  has  failed  miserably  In 
achieving  any  of  them.  I  also  submit  that 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  failure,  a 
concept  which  I  do  not  agree  with.  Is  the 
myth  that  the  Postal  Service  should  be  rtm 
like  a  business. 

The  establishment  of  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  was  speciflcally  listed  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (Article  I,  Section  8)  The  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Postal  Service 
was  not  considered  to  be  a  "business".  It 
was  an  essential  government  service  which 
was  to  be  provided  to  the  people  along  with  ' 
the   regulation    of    Interstate    and    foreign 
commerce,  the  coining  of  money,  the  raising 
and  support  of  armies  and  navy,  and  the 
establishment  of  courts.  No  one  asks  today 
If  the  Army  or  the  Commerce  Department, 
or   Agriculture   Department,    has   shown    a 
profit,  or  If  the  Courts  are  in  excellent  flnan. 
cial  shape.  So,  why  are  we  trying  to  take  a 
vital  service  like  the  Post  Office  and  "re- 
form" it  to  the  point  that  It  Is  unavaUable 
to  the  people  It  was  established  to  serve? 
On  January  I,  1976,  the  cost  of  sending  a 
first-class  letter  went  from  lie  to  13c.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  action  was  not 
favorably  viewed  by  our  constltutuents,  the 
American   people.   We   all   received  a-l^ge 
volume  of  mall  expressing  outrage  at  t^ 
increase.  That  news  alone  is  disturbing.  But, 
what  Is  even  more  dUturbing  to  me  is  the 
attitude  of  our  Postmaster  General  In  this 
matter.  He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  "it  Is 
clear  from  recent  experience  that  there  Is  a 
lot  of  price  elasticity  in  our  business.  As 
rates  go  up,  our  volume  declines.  If  we  con- 
tinue what  we  are  doing,  we  could  destroy 
the      Postal      Service."      (Business      Week 
March  29.  1976.  page  63)  So,  what's  new  or 
surprising  about  that?  It  Is  eminently  clear 
to  me  that  the  Postal  Service  Is  deliberately 
following  the  business  practice  of  eliminat- 
ing the  service  and  customers  that  are  not 
"profitable"  to  the  system.   Unfortunately, 
the  "unprofitable"  customers  are  my  con- 


stituents and  yours,  at  theh-  private  resi- 
dences. According  to  statistics  avaUable  the 
average  household  mails  135  letters,  cards 
and  postcards  annually.  (Business  Week 
March  29,  1976,  page  70) .  These  letters  are 
not  mailed  bulk  rate  at  a  lot  of  600  or  more 
They  are  Christmas  greetings  and  personal 
messages  that  are  important  to  the  individ- 
uals who  mailed  them.  But,  it  appears  that 
these  letters  are  not  Important  to  the  Postal 
Service. 

What  is  even  worse.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  in  following  this  prac- 
tice the  Postal  Service  is  systematically  and 
certainly  cannibalizing   and  destroying   it- 

The  raise  in  postage  has  not  been  the  onl-- 
tactlcuised.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  Los 
Angeles  District  Office  of  ttie  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice.mandated  the  ciurtailing  of  window  serv- 
ice throughout  the  area  by  80%,  regardless 
of  community  needs  or  alternative  means  of 
reducing  costs.  Although  this  action  was 
partially  delayed,  the  possibUity  of  this  ac- 
tion still  remains. 

If  the  ordet  to  close  80%  of  the  window 
service  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  executed 
most  communities  in  my  district  will  be 
Without  window  service.  The  Postal  Service 
may  consider  the  closing  a  fiscally  sound 
remedy  but  what  are  these  people  to  do? 
;ni«TO  are  many  Senior  Citizens  in  my  District 
that  do  not  have  transportation  readUy  avall- 
t^^  *«  <*em.  They  can  not  ride  over  to  the 
next  city  to  get  to  a  Post  Office.  Unlike  many 
cities  on  the  East  Coast,  there  is  no  public 
transportation  service  that  wUl  In  any  way 
adequately  serve  these  people.  Therefore,  pos- 
tal service  on  Saturday  wUi  end  for  themT 
And,  what  about  the  people  who  work  dur- 
ing the  week?  Many  of  my  constituents  do 
not  work  near  theh-  homes.  Many  drive  up  to 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  reach  theh-  Jobs 
How  are  these  people  going  to  get  to  the  post 
office  near  their  home  to  pick  up  or  maU 
packages?  They  can  not  drive  aU  the  way 
back  to  their  home  area  on  their  lunch  hour 
i^l  to  conduct  some  business  at  the  local 
post  office. 

t.,«°o  't°7'J'^  *^*  ^''^^  o'  ^cal  necessity. 
^f,rf fn"**^  f*?**'®  ^  proposing  a  permanent 
curtailment  of  Saturday  window  wrvice  and 
^e  ending  of  Saturday  mail  delivery  Whv? 
T^e  Postal  service  says  that  by  curung^t- 
urday  delivery  services  there  vsnil  be  an  an- 
'  ^t«^H*T  °.'  ^,^  °^*>'^-  (Congressional 
Bjit,  what  wlU  be  the  repercussions  of  such 

f^^f:^^?''^  V.'^**  '^  *"  P««t*l  «»««  is  any 
indication  of  how  the  public  will  react,  there    - 

Pnct«^*«*  T*  reduction  in  the  use  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  delivery  of  personal 
packages.  And,  who  will  benefit  mo^  from 
this  situation?  The  answer  is  shnple.  The 
private  carriers.  *^.^      ^ 

It  was  reported  In  the  Los  Angeles  times 
on  March  31,  1976,  that  the  major  postal 
unions  feel  that  there  Is  a  "conspiracy  to 
turn  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  over  to  private 
enterprise.  A  review  of  the  recent  actions  of 
the    Postal    Service    establishes    that    that 

nv^K'^.u^  I  ^'■^**  **«*'  *"  credibility  and 
probability.  But,  I  suspect  that  the  blame 
does  not  rest  solely  with  the  management  of 
the  Service.  After  all,  it  is  a  government  cor- 
poration and  is  beholden  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  Executive  Bradch  and  reality  de- 
mands that  we  look  dire^yy  at  the  White 
House  when  we  diagnose  and  fix  responsibil- 
ity for  the  shocking  self-destruction  which 
today  characterizes  our  Postal  Service. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Presidents 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  recom- 
mended that  private  companies  be  allowed 
to  compete  against  the  Postal  Service  In  de- 
livering first-class  letters.  The  CouncU  an- 
nounced that  this  action  wovdd  lower  postal 
costs  through  competition.  That  Is  ridiculous 
on  Its  face  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
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clever  ploy  to  curry  the  support  of  an  an- 
guished public  which  had  Just  suffered  an 
additional  boost  in  postal  rates  and  was  in  a 
mood  to  do  almost  anything  to  obtain  lower 
rates.  It  Is  obvious  to  all  who  would  think 
serlotisly  about  the  matter  that  the  private 
carriers  would  promptly  take  on  deliveries  In 
the  heavy  volume,  profitable,  areas  and  would 
leave  the  non-profitable,  low  traffic,  areas  to 
be  served  by  the  Postal  Service  at  taxpayers' 
ejtpense. 

Even  though  my  District  is  in  the  heavily 
populated  area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
would  doubtless  receive  both  government- 
provided  postal  service  and  private  service,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  people  in  the  rural  and 
less-populated  areas  would  suffer.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  private  companies  will  only 
deliver  tro  areas  In  which  there  Is  high  popu- 
lation density  and  where  delivery  costs  wiU 
be  low.  What  about  the  "unprofitable"  re- 
gions? Who  will  deliver  to  them?  Ill  teU  you 
who — It  will  be  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. And,  the  balance  that  now  eases  some  of 
the  expense  of  delivering  to  these  remote 
areas  will  be  eliminated.  The  result  will  be 
higher  postal  rates  and  even  less  service  for 
these  people  and  an  increase  In  the  already 
alannlng  deficit  of  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  equally  sinister  and  shocking  that  as 
of  Monday,  March  29,  1976.  the  President's 
budget  advisers  had  refused  even  to  meet 
with  the  Postmaster  General.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  "they 
haven't  been  willing  to  return  any  of  my 
telephone  calls."  Although  Budget  Director 
James  T.  Lynn  has  denied  any  attempt  to 
Ignor:  completely  the  requests  of  the  Post- 
master General  he  has  admitted  that  "the 
process  has  dragged  on  for  too  long  and  I 
should  have  met  with  them  (Bailar)  before 
this."  (Los  Angeles  Times,  Wednesday, 
March  31,  1976,  Part  2,  pages  1  and  2) 

We  cannot  allow  the  Administration  to 
hand  the  postal  system  over  to  private  enter- 
prise as  a  fat  and  profitable  political  plum. 
That  would  be  an  abdication  of  the  Consti- 
tutional power  and  duty  that  was  given  to 
Congress.  [ 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman>dt  seems  to  me 
that  the  Postal  Service  shoulo^Hot  be  allowed 
to  curtail  needed  services  since  tiiat  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  American  people  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  serve,  my  constituents 
and  youn,  and  It  would  In  the  near  future 
destroy  the  postal  system. 

More  important  than  this,  it  is  about  time 
that  the  myth  that  the  Postal  Service  should 
be  run  to  make  a  profit  be  recognized  for  what 
it  is — a  myth — an  untruth,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  our-  Constitution.  The  only 
v.-ay  to  run  the  Postal  Service,  or  any  other 
activity,  as  a  profitable  business  Is  to  elimi- 
nate all  "unprofitable"  aspects  of  that  service. 
That  would  mean  that  we  would  have  a 
postal  system  that  would  be  unavailable  to 
many  of  the  American  people,  in  fact,  no 
postal  service  at  aU.  The  name  of  the  system 
Is  the  United  States  Postal  Service — not  the 
United  States  Postal  Business. 


SMOTHERING  DEBATE  ON  A  FAr.HLY 
BILL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  we  have  all  been  aware  of  the 
prolonged  and  curiously  virulent  attack 
r.gainst  Senator  Walter  Mondale  axid 
his  Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  Op- 
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ponents  have  developed  a  scare  cam- 
paign based  on  nonlssues  and  in  the 
process  have  thorou^ily  muddied  pros- 
pects of  rational  debate  on  Federal  child 
care  legislation. 

I  think  we  all  need  to  know  more  about 
the  people  and  motivations  behind  this 
campaign.  I  therefore  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  enlightening  article 
by  Ms.  Geri  Joseph  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune: 

Smothering  Debate  on  a  Family  Bill 
f  (By  Geri  Joseph) 

To  be  a  politician  In  the  United  States  Is 
to  be  part  of  a  hazardous  and  confusing 
profession,  aubject  to  oft»n  Irreconcilable 
and  sometimes  irresponsible  views  we  call 
public  opinion.  Nobody  knows  that  better 
than  Minnesota's  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Last  year,  the  senator  won  high  pralaa 
from  the  American  Academy  of  Pedlatrtca. 
It  gave  him  Its  first  award  for  excellence  In 
public  service  fcx'  his  demonstrated  oonoem 
for  chUdren. 

This  year,  however,  Mondale  finds  himself 
under  fierce  attack  for  his  proposed  Child 
and  Family  Service  Act  of  1975.  which  seeks 
to  provide  a  variety  of  quality  child  and 
famUy  services.  These  would  be  voluntary 
and  hy  community  and  parent  organiza- 
tions. 

The  campaign  against  the  bill  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  Mondale's  staff  Ckf  four 
In  Minneapolis  has  spent  several  weeks  doing 
nothing  but  responding  to  letters  and  calls, 
and  his  Washington  office  has  been  similarly 
deluged.  y^'^^^.^ 

The  situation  Is  particularly  frustrating 
because  a  careful  reading  of  the  bjlf  reveals 
that  it  contains  none  of  the  dreadful  pro- 
posals critics  are  quoting  In  letters  to  the 
editor  or  distributing  in  mimeographed 
handbills  aU  over  tlie  coimtry.  Their  charges 
that  the  bill  Is  Communist-Inspired  and 
that  "Reds"  In  our  government  are  "trying 
to  take  our  children  away  from  us"  are  the 
typical,  fear-mongerlng  Jargon  used  by 
extremists. 

But  the  campaign  has  been  so  widespread 
and  insidious  that^l^bis  columnist,  curtems 
about  where  crltii^i  are  getting  their  In- 
formation, called  one  of  the  letter  writora. 
He  is  George  C.  Bergland  of  LeRoy.  Minn  ,  an 
ordained  Baptist  minister  serving  the  non- 
denominational  Bethany  Bible  Church. 

Prom  what  he  told  me.  It  appears  that 
Mondale  and  his  bill  are  getting  the  "treat- 
ment" from  some  of  the  nation's  numerous 
right-wing  strongholds.  Bergland  said  the 
several  sources  of  his  Information  Include  a 
magazine  published  by  Bob  Jones  University 
In  Greenville.  S.C.;  the  Christian  Crusade 
Weekly,  a  publication  of  an  organization 
called  the  Christian  Crusade  with  offices  In 
Tulsa,  Okla..  and  the  Church  League  of 
America  In  Wheaton.  111.  This  last  group,  he 
said,  has  been  in  business  for  40  years  and 
is  the  "most  reliable."  He  explained.  "They 
make  some  startling  statements,  but  they've 
never  been  sued  yet.  .  .  ." 

I  asked  If  he  was  av.are  that  his  letter 
makes  false  claims  about  what  is  in  the  Mon- 
dale bill.  Well,  he  replied,  "it  all  points  to 
the  taking  over  of  education  of  chldren^from 
the  parent,  exactly  what  the  Commimlsts 
are  doing.  We  want  to  stop  It  if  we  can."  The 
bUi,  he  implied,  is  a  foot  in  the  door  of  chaos. 
"Remember,"  he  added,  "public  education 
was  voluntary,  too,  to  begin  with." 

The  organizations  he  cited  are  all  too  fa- 
milial' to  anyone  who  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
■radical  right"  n'.ovement  In  this  country. 
The  J  stridently  aiitl-Communist  Christian 
Crusade,  for  example,  was  until  about  a  year 
ago  headed  by  Billy  James  Hargis,  a  highly 
siic"es?ful    furdralser.    HarHs    endor'^d   the 
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John  Birch  Society,  claimed  traitors  were 
0vei|wher»  and  preached  against  clvU  rights 
"If  you  want  to  serve  nobody  but  a  blue- 
eyed  German  at  your  place  of  bublness,  that 
is  your  right,"  he  said  once. 

Bob  Jones  University,  run  hy  a  family 
"dynasty" — ^Bob  Jones,  Dr.  Bob  Jones  Jr.,  and 
now  Bob  Jones  III — Is  a  fundamentaliS't 
school,  avowedly  segregationist  in  the  past.  At 
one  time,  students  and  faculty  reportedly 
could  be^xpelled  if  they  did  not  believe  that 
God  int^ded  segregation  o*  the  races.  Only 
last  September,  under  threat  of  losing  Its  fed- 
eral tax-exempt  status,  the  school  changed  its 
enrollment  policy  that  had  excluded  unmar- 
ried black  students. 

As  for  the  Ch\u-ch  League  of  America,  as 
far  back  as  1964  It  was  condemned  by  a 
prestigious  o(Hnmlttee  of  80  national  leaders 
as  one  of  12  front  groups  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  That  same  year,  the  United  Church 
Women  accused  the  Chiirch  League  and  sim- 
ilar organisations  of  spreading  doctrines  that 
breed  "suqtlclon.  division  and  hatred." 

The  current  hysterical  charges  against 
Mondale's  proposals  deserve  to  be  condemned 
In  the  strongest  possible  terms.  Not  only  are 
they  untrue,  but  In  their  shrUl  appeal  to 
fear  and  prejudice,  they  rmother  attempts  at 
rational  discussion  of  the  bill.  And  there  are 
serious  questions  to  be  raised.  For  example: 
Does  this  proposal  try  to  do  too  much?  Is  it 
too  costly?  Is  it  necessary  to  create  yet  an- 
other bureaucratic  structure  and  more  com- 
mittees to  do  the  Job  called  for  in  the  bill? 

Between    the    scare   campaign    waged    by 

right-wing    groups    and    the    real    concerns 

about  the  bill.  It  does  not  have  a  prayer  of 

becoming  law  this  year.  Nevertheless,  I  would 

Uike  to  offer  an  encouraging  word  to  Mondale : 

riot  many  politlctans  are  as  concerned  ns 
you  have  been  about  the  Impact  of  govern- 
ment policies  on  family  life.  Nor  have  they 
been  as  committed  to  the  Idea  that  tlie 
healthy  development  of  children — ^with  all 
that  Implies  for  education,  medical  care,  a 
decent  home  environment — mtist  be  among 
gr)vemment's  top  priorities. 

Some  of  your  advisers  have  felt  that  your 
preoccupation,  with  these  matters  does  not 
give  you  enough  political  "visibility"  or 
"mileage."  Never  mind.  A  lot  of  us  think  you 
are  on  to  something  fundamental  to  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  Please  keep  trying. 


BETTER  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
MONTH 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Afcy»  5,  1976 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  what  may  be  a  little  known 
but  very  important  national  obserance 
that  extends  throughout  the  month  of 
May;  that  observance  is  "Better  Speech 
and  Hearing  Month." 

The  importance  of  this  observance 
cannot  be  over  emphasiwd  because  It 
recognizes  the  very  fragile  and  impor- 
tant capability  to  communicate  that 
each  and  every  human  being  possesses. 
Without  this  one  capability,  our  own 
democratic  system  could  not  function. 

Yet.  speech  and  hearing  impairments 
comprise  tlie  single  largest  handicapping 
condition  that  affects  oar  people.  Fully. 
10  percent  of  all  children  and  adults  in 
tlie  United  States  have  .^Dcech,  la«guage, 
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or  hearing  impairments  which  diminish 
their  ability  to  commun  ;cate  effectively 
Without  that  ability  i  o  communicate 
properly,  an  individual's  talents  and 
abilities  may  be  waslted 

Throughout  this  Natioh,  speech  thera 
pists  and  speech  and  language  pathol 
oglsts  strive  daily  to  reptore  communi 
cative  faculties  of  those 
impaired  by  speech  and 


caps.  This  observance  sJiould  be  a  time 


that  we  recognize  those 


viduals  whose  efforts  aie  aimed  at  re- 
lieving the  impalrmentslof  their  fellow- 
men 

At  the  same  time,  it  shbuld  be  a  month 
when  each  of  us  can  takf  a  look  at  those 
who  are  so  afflicted  and  rededicate  our 
selves  to  reaching  a  solution  to  this  very 
severe  situation.  Hearing^ 
pairments  usually  do 
overwhelming    sympath;  r 


dedicated  Indi- 


ana speech  Im 
itot  receive   the 
and    xmder- 


standing  that  other  crasi  des  do,  but  cor 


fee  ting  this  handicap 
_ — ^ortant  for  the  future  of 
are  so  handicapped  and 
of  our  Nation 


Is  just  as  im- 
both  those  who 
for  the  future 
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MONTH 


,  ^ND     SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  J. 


OF   NEW    YOP  K 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH  ESENTATIVE8 


Wednesday,  May 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of 
Speaker,  it  is  often  said 


MITCHELL 


5.  1976 

itew   York.   Mr. 
;hat  the  ability 


to  commimicate  is  our  mo  >t  human  char 
acteristic.  Yet,  in  this  country  today 
speech  and  hearing  impairments  com- 
prise the  largest  handicapping  condition. 
Ten  percent  of  all  child»-en  and  adults 
in  the  Unted  States  haie  speech,  lan- 
guage or  hearing  impairments  which 
greatly  diminish  their  ab:  lity  to  conmiu- 
nicate. 

May  has  been  designated  as  "Better 
Hearing  and  Smech  Mjnth"— a  time 
when  all  should  iBten  an(  I  be  aware  that 
nearly  10  million  Americt  ns,  or  1  out  of 
20  persons,  suffer  from  a  speech  or  lan- 
guage disorder— that  eaoh  year  60,000 
Americans  suffer  from  a^  hasia,  the  loss 
of  the  ability  to  use  speed  i  and  language, 
due  to  a  stroke  or  head  Inji  iry — that  there 
are  more  than  1  miUion  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  stutter,  one-half  of 
which  are?  children. 

Only  those  who  are  afl  iicted  by  these 
impairments  know  the  suf  ering  and  pain 
of  not  being  able  to  conmunicate — to 
learn— to  listen — effectivdy.  Yet,  many 
disabilities  can  be  correc  «d  by  surgery 
or  through  proper  therapy  by  profes- 
sionals. All  too  often,  how  ever,  these  de- 
ficiencies go  unnoticed  by  teachers,  par- 
ents and  friends. 

So  let  us  make  May  a  month  in  which 
we  listen — a  time  when  've  pay  tribute 
to  the  himdreds  of  professionals  in  the 
field  who  dedicate  their  ti  ne  and  energy 
to  restore  the  communica  tive  facility. 

I  join  with  the  professiohals  in' my  own 
31st  Congressional  District  in  calling  the 
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public  attention  to  Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month  and  ask  that  we  continue 
to  give  these  people  who  are  afflicted  our 
continued  aid  and  imderstanding. 


persons  who  are 
hearing  handi- 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MiNISH 

OF    NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Bicentennial  Commemorative  Medals 
Act,  which  I  introduced  on  Jime  3  of  last 
year,  passed  the  House  last  Friday  under 
unanimous  consent. 

This  measure,  which  already  cleared 
the  Senate  under  the  sponsorship  of  Sen- 
ator Harrison  A.  Williams,  provides  for 
the  striking  of  medals  commemorating 
the  roles  that  individuals  of  various 
etlinic  backgrounds  played  in  conti-ib- 
uting  to  the  founding  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Bicentennial 
Administration  is  charged  with  desig- 
nating the  actual  medals  from  among 
those  immigrant  heroes  whose  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifice  serve  as  shining  ex- 
amples of  patriotic  achievement  as  we 
prepare  to  celebrate  our  second  century 
of  Independence.  In  my  opinion,  our  Bi- 
centennial activities  would  be  incom- 
plete without  due  recognition  of  their 
noteworthy  achievements. 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants  and, 
as  such,  feel  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  the 
numerous  contributions  made  by  those 
American  Revolution  heroes  who  share 
our  heritage.  The  story  of  our  country's 
struggle  for  independence  is  replete  with 
references  to  deeds  performed  by  indi- 
viduals of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Many  of  these  deeds  were  crucial  and 
perhaps  even  decisive  in  giving  birth  to 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  democ- 
racy/In the  world. 

Italians,  Jews,  Irish,  Hungarians,  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  blacks,  and  Ukrainians  con- 
stitute but  a  few  examples  of  the  diversity 
in  heritage  of  our  Bicentennial  heroes. 
Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  many  heroes 
who,  in  my  estimation,  would  qualify  for 
the  medals  and  who  have  not  previously 
been  foi-mally  and  adequately  heralded 
for  their  deeds. 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  tlie  brilliant 
engineer  for  Poland  who  designed  the 
fortifications  which  contributed  to  the 
decisive  victory  at  Saratoga.  This  British 
defeat  tipped  French  opinion  in  favor  of 
an  open  alliance  with  America. 

James  Armistead  was  a  black  man  who 
started  out  as  Lafayette's  orderly  and 
went  on  to  become  the  Colonies'  most 
successful  intelligence  agent  and  scout. 
Haym  Salomon,  a  Jewish  patriot,  con- 
tributed large  sums  of  money  to  the  rev- 
olutionary government  and  negotiated 
loans  from  France  and  Holland  to  help 
finance  the  war  effort. 

Philip  Mazzei  first  came  to  America 
for  business  opportunities  from  his  na- 
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ETHNIC    HERITAGE    BICENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS  ACT 


tive  land  of  Italy,  but  quickly  became  ac- 
tive in  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Mazzei  played  a  very  substan- 
tial role  in  bringing  an  end  to  British 
influence  In  the  Northwest  Territory, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  urge  final 
favorable  action  on  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Bicentennial  Commemorative  Medals 
Act  as  soon  as  possible.  The  formal  com- 
memoration of  the  gallant  efforts  of  these 
men  will  sei-ve  to  deepen  the  pride  that 
all  American  citizens  share  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  our  Bicentennial  celebration. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  STEPHANIE 
STRAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTA1IVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  ia:TCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Salvation  Army  in  Lancaster, 
Calif.,  presents  an  awards  banquet, 
honoring  outstanding  citizens  in  the 
community  for  their  selflessness  and 
dedication.  This  year,  they  are  honoring 
a  grand  lady,  Mrs.  Stephanie  Strand, 
with  their  "Others"  Award.  The  name  of 
the  award  is  derived  from  words  spoken 
by  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Armv, 
William  Booth:  "Others  must  always  be 
our  first  concern."  No  more  fitting  state- 
ment could  apply  to  Stephanie  Strand. 
It  is  readily  obvious  that  any  individ- 
ual receiving  such  an  award  would  be 
charitably  uiclined.  Mrs.  Strand  has 
made  this  her  motto  in  living,  beheving 
that  it  is  her  responsibility  to  use  her 
energy,  finances,  and  abilities  in  a  man- 
ner that  is,  as  she  says,  pleasing  to  God. 
She  is  never  too  busy  to  listen,  to  give 
a  word  of  advice,  or  to  extend  a  helping 
hand.  She  has  never  backed  away  from 
any  instance  in  which  her  intervention 
might  bring  some  hope  to  others.  This 
attitude  would  be  commendable  in  any- 
one; witlTKb-s.  Strand,  it  is  even  more  so. 
for  ohe  rejftarkabie  reason:  she  is  90 
years  of  a^. 

It  is  nrfwonder  that  Stephanie  Sti-and 
has  a  st#n  word  of  reproach  for  those 
who  say,  "WeU.  I'm  70  years  old,  and 
have  no  one  to  help  me,"  quickly  remind- 
ing them  of  the  many  gifts  they  have  to 
offer  others,  and  the  great  worth  they 
have  in  their  community. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Mrs.  Strand  has 
volunteered  with  the  "Someone  Cares" 
program  of  Antelope  Valley  Medical  Cen--^ 
ter.  She  does  a  magnificent  job,  often 
working  as  much  as  4  days  a  week,  ar- 
ranging for  transportation  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled  so  they  may  receive  proper 
medical  care. 

She  is  also  a  fiUl-time  Sunday  school 
teacher  of  fourt*r  grade  students  at  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  can  proudly  attest 
to  having  taught  Sunday  school  for  over 
50  years.  ^ 

Mrs.  Strand  has  been  very  active  con- 
tinually with  the  Salvation  Army,  Cari- 
tas  Commimity  Center,  and  North  Ante- 
lope Valley  Coordinating  Council.  She 
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lend",  her  phllantliropic  support  to  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Poxmdation,  and  has 
assisted  financially  in  the  construction 
of  five  churches.  Her  support  of  a  mission 
in  Guatemala  has  been  invaluable. 

Twice  widowed,  Mrs.  Strand  has  raised 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  She  began  her 
career  of  giving  as  a  teacher,  in  Montana, 
teaching  first  through  eighth  grades  In  a 
one-room  schoolhouse.  She  did  not  have 
the  advantages  of  the  sopliisticated  edu- 
cational institutions  we  know  today — yet 
twice  her  students  competed  scholastic- 
ally,  and  returned  triumphantly  with  top 
honors.  She  still  attends,  and  remains 
active  in,  the  Retired  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Strand  and  her  late  husband 
managed  a  niunber  of  properties,  and  of- 
ten assisted  yotmg  couples  in  purchasing 
their  own  homes  without  down  payment, 
and  with  low  monthly  payments. 

Today,  she  says  she  stays  active  by 
being  concerned  for  others.  Surely,  there 
is  none  more  deservhig  of  the  laudable 
"Others"  award  than  this  outstanding 
woman. 

To  me.  Stephanie  Strand  manifests  an 
American  tradition  which  I  fear  Is  van- 
ishing: people,  doing  for  people,  without 
the  help  of  Uncle  Sam.  Having  learned 
of  her  amazing  accomplishments,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
realize  that  if  all  our  citizens  were  Steph- 
anie Strands,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
massive  Federal  assistance  programs.  She 
is  not  only  a  concerned  citizen,  a  success- 
ful career  woman,  a  dedicated  mother, 
and  a  highly  respected  Individual — she  is 
the  backbone  of  America,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  know  her. 

I  know  that  all  present  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  gladly  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  Stephanie  Strand  today. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BROCK  ADAMS 
PRESENTS  CASE  FOR  A  U.S.  ECO- 
NOMIC FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHXNOTOIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
important  address  on  foreign  economic 
policy  recently  delivered  before  a  busi- 
ness group  by  one  of  this  Chamber's 
true  mentors.  Representative  Brock 
Adams.  Combining  his  renowned  senses 
of  compassion  and  hardheaded  econom- 
ics. Representative  Adams  suggests  that 
the  ominous  North-South  hemispheric 
confrontation  will  be  eased  less  by  rhet- 
oric than  by  the  concrete  exchange  of 
technology  and  capital  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Our 
exports  are  rurming  at  $100  billion  a 
year  and  our  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
nient  activity  now  accounts  for  more 
than  21  percent  of  our  GNP  and  8.6  mil- 
lion jobs.  Moreover,  our  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  vital  r>.w  materials  is 
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gi-owing.  To  forestall  the  use  of  com- 
modities such  as  platinum,  cobalt,  or 
aluminum  as  political  leverages,  as  has 
been  our  dangerous  exper^nce  with  oil. 
Representative  Adams  urges  a  new  U.S. 
initiative  to  negotiate  arrangements  for 
Joint  ventures,  protection  of  foreign  In- 
vestment, and  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  poin.  less- 
developed  coimtrles  can  ahd  should 
benefit  from  tlie  know-how  and  venture 
capital  of  our  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

Representative  Adams  semlbly  sug- 
gests the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  to  form- 
ulate a  coherent  foreign  economic  policy 
and  coordinate  the  Government's  efforts 
to  implement  it. 

One  final  point  that  deserves  emphasis 
is  Representative  Adams'  warning 
against  the  temptation  to  impose  tighter 
credit  if  the  American  economy  suffers 
outside  Inflationary  pressure  due  to  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  being  bid  up  by 
Western  countries  recovering  from  re- 
cession. 

Representative  Adams'  speech  follows: 

Needed  Now:  A  U.S.  Economic  Fobeick 

POLICT 

(By  Congressman  Brock  Adams) 

I.  AMERICA  VERSUS  RTTSSIA — Otm  ECONOMT  IS 
STILL    AHEAD 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  address  the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Your  association,  the  firms  you  repre- 
sent, and  the  products  your  workers  produce 
are  compelling  evidence  that  American  in- 
genuity Is  not  dead,  a  skilled  and  productive 
American  labor  lorce  can  still  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  world  trade,  and  quaUty  products 
are  not  passe. 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  your  ac- 
complishments. Your  products  represent  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  advanced  technology 
products  wliich  are  a  leading  contribution 
to  our  current  favorable  world  trade  posi- 
tion. Only  Agriculture  can  be  cited  as  a  sec- 
tor of  our  industry  which  contributes  more 
to  our  export  balance,  even  then.  It  Is  clear 
that  our  advantage  Is  due  to  the  application 
of  American  advanced  technology. 

To  be  more  specific,  our  exports  are  now 
running  at  about  $100  billion  per  year.  Some- 
thing over  20  To  of  that  consists  of  agricul- 
ture products;  the  rest  is  spread  over  the 
wide  range  of  products  that  America  makes 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  wants. 

Let  me  add  here,  since  I  am  from  Seattle, 
that  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  good 
share  of  these  remaining  products  happen  to 
be  Boeing  Aircraft  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  • 

So  we  can  be  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments In  world  trade.  Wherever  we  go  we  will 
find  that  American  advanced  technology 
products  from  computers  and  electrical  con- 
nectors to  hybrid  seeds  and  soybeans,  are 
the  sought  after  goods  in  the  marketplace. 
If  an  atmosphere  of  free  competition  pre- 
vails and  trade  barriers  can  be  overcome.  It 
is  American  goods  which  will  be  preferred. 
Yet,  despite  these  accomplishments,  there 
are  those  who  take  perverse  pleasure  In  poor 
mouthing  oar  nation's  position  in  the  world 
and  exaggerating  the  accomplishments  of 
others.  Let  me  be  precise.  I  am  distressed 
and  disturbed  by  the  current  trend  to  por- 
tray the  Soviet  Union  as  some  sort  of  para- 
gon of  success  and  strength  and  the  United 
States  as  a  decaying  failure.  Why  they  do 
so,  I  am  not  sure. 

Certainly  I  can  understand  the  motives 
of  those  who  wottld  want  to  point  out  spe- 
cific instances  where  the  United  States  might 
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need  im^ovenieut.  Certainly  I  c*n  sympa- 
thize with  military  analysts  who  worry  about 
whether  in  a  specific  weapon  system  area 
the  Russians  may  be  pushing  the  "state  of 
the  art"  a  little  more  drastically  than  we 
are,  or  might  e^en  be  out-producing  us  in 
certain  essential  Inventory  Items,  like  tanks 
and  trucks.  These  f.re  underetandable  con- 
cerns. It  Is  their  responsibUlty  to  point  them 
out,  and  It  Is  a  valuable  contribution. 

But  I  cannot  understand,  and  must  reject 
out  of  hand,  the  position  of  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schleslnger  as  he  expressed  It  in 
the  January  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  In 
that  article  he  stated,  and  I  quote,  "the  West 
Is  clearly  In  disarray  and  within  a  few  years 
could  actually  be  at  bay."  I  find  this  hard 
to  swaHow. 

Are  11 1  iifitliil|,tn  Tir  at  bay  because  we  bad 
the  good  sense  BfUCto  be  pulled  into  '*he 
quagmire  of  Angola  so  soon  after  we  man- 
aged to  extract  ourselves  from  the  swamps 
of  Vietnam?  Are  we.  the  United  States,  et 
bay  If  wo  can  ship  over  a  billion  dollars  oX 
food  to  the  less  developed  nations  xmder  our 
Food  for  Peace  programs,  btkI  on  top  of  thnt 
we  have  enough  surplus  left  over  to  ball  out 
tb»  failure  of  the  Soviet  collective  farm 
sj'stem? 
"  I  wonder  who  is  at  bay  when  we  have  just 
concluded  a  five-year  agreement  to  supply 
the  Soviet  Union  with  at  least  sU  miliiuu 
metrlo  tons  of  grain  per  year,  representing 
one  bill  Ion  dollars  in  annual  export  earnUibjs 
fOT"  the  American  economy.  That  Is  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  they  won't  have  to  finance 
whatever  expansionist  iUusions  they  might 
stlU  possess,  and  one  bilUon  dollars  which 
w»  can  use  to  strengthen  our  economy  and 
to  finance  Investment  in  the  expansion  of 
our  economic  system. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  can  point  to 
these  successes  from  our  technology  and  free 
enterprise  system,  our  competitor  is  experi- 
encing massive  failures  on  every  hand.  In 
short,  they  haye  not  been  able  to  deUver 
the  goods.  Last  week  the  CIA  revealed  that 
they  consider  the  Russian  space  program  to 
be  In  shambles.  A  week  earlier,  the  Russians 
fired  their  Minister  of  Agriculture.  That  poor 
fellow  had  to  take  the  rap  for  the  continued 
faUure  of  the  Russian  system,  which  has 
tried  every  approach  to  agriculture  except 
the  one  that  works:  the  one  we  use. 

n.  A  BCDCBT  FOR  SUSTAINED  ECONOMIC  EECOVEBT 

Today  we  have  started  to  mark  up  the 
First  Budge^llesolutlon  which  must  be  re- 
ported fromTJommlttee  by  April  and  com- 
pleted by  May  15. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Committee  the 
following  key  fiscal  policy  aggregates: 

Billion 

Outlays $412.8 

Revenues    363.0 

Deficit «-7 

My  budget  recommendations  have  the  fol- 
lowing major  objectives: 

(1)  To  continue  and  sustain  the  economic 
recovery  underway  so  that  growth  will  con- 
tinue through  1977  and  unemployment  will 
continue  to  decline; 

(2)  To  provide  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween spending  for  domestic  and  defense 
needs: 

(3)  To  encourage  needed  reforms  In  Fed- 
eral programs;  and 

(4)  To  promote  more  realistic  budgeting. 

The  President's  restrictive  fiscal  and  spend- 
ing policies  threaten  to  arrest  the  beginnings 
of  economic  recovery  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. This  poll^  reflects  a  callousness  to- 
ward the  unemptoyed  which  Congress  must 
reject.  Therefore,  the  principal  fiscal  policy 
goal  is  to  assure  a  sustained  recovery  throvgh 
1977.- 

To  achieve  that  objective— 
(1)   The  1975  tax  cuts  should  be  extended, 
but   the   Congress  should  reject  the  Presi- 

/ 
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dent's  mixed  bag  or  additldnal  tax  proposals, 
providing  further  cuta  in  progressive  gen- 
eral income  tax  rates  on  tpe  one  band,  and 
off-setting  them  with  increases  in  regres- 
sive social  security  tax  on  tlte  other  band,  and 
(2)  The  Congress  should  continue  its  FY 
1976  policy  of  targeted  6:>endlng  over  the 
President's  budget  to  i  rovlde  economic 
stimulus  and  reduce  u:  lemployment;  It 
should  reject  the  Preside  at 's  approach  to 
economic  stimulus  throu(  h  tax  incentives 
to  the  business  sector. 

The  President's  policy  ol  phasTng  out  the 
public  service  jobs  program  should  be 
scrapped.  The  Congresslon  U  budget  should 
provide  employment  and  training  programs 
targeted  at  special  groups 
youth,  welfare  recipients,  ^nd  the  aged). 

In  addition,  the  weakest  sector  of  the 
housing  Industry — rental  hi  lusing — should  be 
stimulated  through  lncrei«ed  HUD  assist- 
ance ($6  billion)  for  rentfl  housing  mort- 
ga««s. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  wovUd  reduce 
the  imemployment  rate  a1 
to  6.2  % ,  well  below  the  P  resident's  projec- 
tion of  6.7%. 
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m.   ECON'OMIC   RECOVERY — : 
WORLD  SQUEEZE 

I  think  that  the  bei 
economic  recovery  will 
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America  and  ot!ier  areas 
which   w©   draw   our   raw 
countries  will  Increasingly 
to  exercise  "commodity 

In  our  fixation  with  the 
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for  other  vital  raw 
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The  U.S.   has   also  si 
International  financial 
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much  more  will  be  needed 
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the   developed   and 
the  world. 

Some  economists  believe 
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materials     (sometimes 
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And    this    North/South 
have  a  serious  Impact  on 
recovery. 

One  consequence  of  the 
sfou,  with   its  drop  off   in 
sharp   redviction   in 
now  the  economies  of  all 
tions  are  turning   up.   We^ 
duclion  level  in  January 
th.in  it  was  at  Ihe  peak  o: 
preJicied  that  Japan's 
t\:rin5  production  will  grov 
cal  year  1976:  and  even  in 
omy  of  Britain,  industrial 
by  on  J  per;;entage  point  in 

r  jviously  the  demand 
noL  ji^t  from  the  United 
evpry    major    manufacturing 
put    increasing   pressures 
supplies  and  prices.  Moreov 
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Is  again  pressing  at  the  limits  of  supply,  we 
can  expect  a  whole  series  of  little  "OPEC's" 
to  come  into  action. 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration's response  to  these  outside  in- 
flationary forces  will  be  to  stampede  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  into  clamping  down  on 
credit,  forcing  up  the  interest  rates,  and 
thus  halting  the  recovery.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  Ford  Administration  will  tolerate  a 
monstrously  high  unemployment  of  more 
than  7%  as  a  callotis  trade-off  for  a  low  Infla- 
tion rate. 

Thus  our  foreign  economic  policy,  or  lack 
of  it,  and  our  methods  for  dealing  with 
"commodity  power"  can  have  a  critical  af- 
fect on  our  domestic  economy. 

IV.  NEEDED A  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

I  have  suggested  that  we  move  Into  a  new 
era  in  the  world,  in  which  changing  econom- 
ic relationships  will  underline  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  foreign  economic  policy,  and  In 
which  foreign  economic  policy  Is  given  as 
much  Importance  as  our  diplomatic  or  de- 
fense policies. 

Oiir  foreign  trade  and  investment  activity 
now  accoimts  for  more  than  21  %  of  our  Oroe^ 
National  Product.  It  ia  estimated  that  8.6 
million  U.S.  jobs  are  trade  related.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  each 
additional  billion  dollars  in  U.S.  exi>orta  cre- 
ates 72,000  more  jobs — a  fig\ire  that  assumes 
even  greater  Impcwtance  when  we  imder- 
stand  that  there  are  more  than  7  million  un- 
employed in  the  United  States. 

Yet  ovir  government  is  not  set  up  to  de- 
velop or  to  carry  out  a  coherent  foreign 
economic  policy. 

I  believe  that  to  give  foreign  trade  &nd 
investment  the  importance  that  It  merits, 
we  should  have  a  Cabmet  level  Deparknent 
of  International  Trade  and  Investment.  As 
my  good  friend  and  expert  in  foreign  trade, 
Dan  Ooldy,  has  suggested,  a  Department  of 
International  Trade  would  provide  a  "coun- 
terweight to  what  we  are  essentially  foreign 
political  considerations  given  to  problems  by 
the  State  Department;  what  are  essentially 
international  monetary  considerations  given 
to  the  problems  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; and  what  are  essentially  security  con- 
siderations given  to  international  problems 
by  the  Defense  Department." 

^Miat  we  have  now  in  the  Cabinet  is  a 
multiplicity  of  voices,  each  representing  dif- 
fering Interests  and  each  competing  with  the 
other  to  impose  its  views  on  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  This  incoherence  was  vividly 
displayed  in  the  way  in  which  the  first  grain 
export  deal  was  handled,  and  in  our  failure 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  OPEC  oil  cartel. 

The  lack  of  a  consistent  policy  has  left 
our  businessmen  confused  as  to  what  our 
government's  policy  is  toward  the  Arab  boy- 
cott and  towards  unethical  business  prac- 
tices in  overseas  countries.  We  should  explore 
whether  a  Cabinet  reorganization  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  the  creation  of  both 
a  domestic  economic  Cabinet  position  and  a 
foreign  economic  Cabinet  position  would  be 
the  best  framework  to  pursue  a  coherent 
foreign  economic  policy  in  the  future. 

Our  present  mechanism  only  responds  to 
events  as  they  happen  rather  than  preparing 
for  t!ie  futui^vlt  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
brgln  to  deal  wHhless  developed  nations 
which  have  the  rese?Ve»-at_i^ideveloped  re- 
sources In  a"  way  that  Is  mutuaTiy  UBlieilumi' 
to  them  and  to  us.  They  need  our  technology, 
our  know-how.  our  investment  capital  and 
new  markets,  j^st  as  much  as  we  need  their 
resources.  The  Japanese  have  shown  re- 
markable skill  in  developing  joint  ventures 
in  Latin  America,  especially  in  Brazil.  Per- 
haps their  lack  of  milita?^  power  has  help- 
fully honed  their  skills  as  traders  and  in- 
vestors. But  they  have  set  an  example  that 
we  would  do  well  to  follow. 

The  presently  available  instruments  of  a 
free  enterprise  foreign  economic  policy  are 
the    American     internationally-based    com- 
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panles,  which  have  been  viewed  with. some 
suspicion  by  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
they  work  and  have  been  accused  of  export- 
ing jobs  by  the  American  labor  movement. 
Some  developing  countries  see  the  multina- 
tional as  a  foreign  company  extracting  their 
raw  rcso\irce3  without  providing  the  benefits 
of  downstream  processing.  Many  Americans 
see  them  as  going  abroad  to  avoid  taxes  and 
to  exploit  cheap  labor. 

I  think  the  flguj«s  on  the  Importance  of 
foreign  trade  In  terms  of  U.S.  employment 
Indicate  that  the  activities  of  multinationals 
abroad  can  and  do  contribute  to  job  develop- 
ment here  at  home.  U.S.  foreign  economic 
objecUves  might  best  be  served,  therefore, 
through  balanced  tax  and  export  policies  to 
discourage  multinationals  from  moving  their 
prmcipal  operations  overseas  and  tiu-ning 
their  American  facilities  Into  foreign-held 
subsidiaries.  Such  a  policy  would  be  much 
better  for  the  American  worker.  It  should 
be  possible  to  see  to  it  that  American-based 
multinationals  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
and  do  not  use  their  supranational  status 
(as  a  means]  few  global  tax  evasion. 

Prom  a  positive  point  of  view,  the  multina- 
tionals of  necessity  can  be  a  major  Instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  a  coherent  VS.  for- 
eign economic  policy.  They  hive  the  know- 
how  and  the  capital  to  build  and  operate  thfe 
plants  to  provide  processing  of  the  LDC's  raw 
resources.  They  have  the  ability  to  enter  Into 
the  Joint  ventures  which  I  think  will  In- 
creasingly characterize  our  relations  with  the 
owners  of  raW  materials.  They  can't  be 
blamed  for  not  forwarding  American  foreign 
economic  policy  goals  when  we  don't  have 
a  coherent  foreign  economic  policy.  The  na- 
tion must  deal  with  other  nations  on  k  multi- " 
faceted  basis  which  means  government  and 
business  must  act  together. 

We  need  a  Department  of  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  to  work  with  our  private 
sector  so  as  to  carry  out  the  developments  of 
this  type  of  arrangement  and  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  governments  appropriate  pro- 
tection for  American  Investments.  Without 
such  foreign  Investments,  the  U.S.  will  be- 
come Increasingly  short  of  the  basic  mate- 
rials needed  for  the  operation  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Oiu-  stake  In  foreign  trade  Is  great,  and  It 
will  grow.  Our  technology  and  our  capital 
can  do  much  to  aid  the  less  developing  coun- 
tries to  improve  their  own  standard  of  living 
and  to  provide  the  food  for  growing  popula- 
tions. Trade  gives  us  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing In  the  beneficial  way  the  policies  of 
overseas  countries  and  providing  greater 
stability  to  the  world.  Certainly  it  would 
be  far  better  to  be  the  world's  merchant  of 
technology  than  the  world's  largest  salesman 
of  weapons. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  begin  to  ease  the 
confrontation  between,  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots  through  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nology and  capital  for  raw  materials.  It  is 
often  said  that  generals  are  always  prepared 
for  the  last  war.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  trapped  by  the  stereotypes  of  the  Cold 
War  and  by  ideological  dogmfts  as  we  enter 
a  new  economic  era. 

■•> 


■RETIREMENT  OP  BEAUMONT  A. 
HERMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  WEST- 
ERN NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21  I  attended  a  banquet  in  Springfleld, 
Mass.,  honoring  Beaumont  A.  Herman, 
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who  Is  retiring  a.-;  president  of  Western 
New  England  College  after  21  years  of 
distinguished  service. 

When  Herman  was  appointed  WNEC 
president  in  August  1954,  the  school  was 
an  evening  collie  operating  out  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  Springfield  YMCA 
building.  The  college  had  only  about  773 
part-time  students  who  toolc  courses  in 
accounting,  engineering,  business,  and 
law. 

Through  the  tireless  efforts  and  astute 
leadership  of  Mr.  Herman,  the  school 
has  grown  to  serve  more  than  4,000  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students,  full 
and  part  time,  all  on  a  $15  million  main 
campus.  Due  to  Mr.  Herman's  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  WNEC  was  able  to 
overcome  early  difficulties  and  achieve  its 
present  esteemed  position. 

Mr.  Herman  set  three  major  objectives 
f  (»■  himself  when  he  was  chosen  to  head 
this  fledgling  institution.  During  his  21 
years  as  president,  he  strove  for  and 
reached  the  milestones  of  accreditation, 
a  new  campus,  and  the  creation  of  a  day^ 
college  division.  In  realizing  these  ob- 
jectives, .he  demonstrated  unflagging 
energy  a^d  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Herman  did  not  be- 
gin life  as  a  resident  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  in  Novo  Scotia. 
Before  attending  Harvard  University,  he 
attended  Cambridge  High  and  Boston 
Latin  School.  In  1931  he  was  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Harvard.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  frcwn  Boston  College 
In  1937.  From  these  beginnings,  Beau- 
mont Herman  came  to  Springfield, 
where  he  has  remained.  His  21  years  of 
service  at  WNEC  placed  him  behind  only 
one  other  New  England  collegiate  level 
president  in  terms  of  service.  His  service 
to  our  commimity  place  him  first  in  the 
esteem  of  Springfield. 

The  mark  Dr.  Herman  has  made  on 
the  Springfield  community  in  particular 
will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  West- 
em  New  England  College  stands  today  as 
a  lasting  tribute  to  the  man  who  trans- 
formed it  into  one  of  the  finest  insti- 
tutions in  New  England.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  Dr.  Herman  every  good  wish  in 
the  future  and  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
our  region  for  enriching  the  community 
viith  his  years  of  unselfish  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  hereafter  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May  2, 
1976.  Springfield  Simday  Republican.  In 
recounting  ttie  debt  of  gratitude  Spring- 
field owes  Dr.  Herman,  the  Republican 
fails  only  in  its  inability  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  Springfield's  gratitude  to  tiois 
wonderful  man. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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more  remarkable.  At  the  outset,  he  alone 
was  certain  it  could  be  done. 

Few  In  the  community  agreed  with  his 
early  decision  to  fight  for  accreditation;  nor 
were  the  accrediting  agencies  Impreesed. 
There  were  doubts  that  the  city  could  sup- 
port three  colleges — and  that  WNEC,  having 
so  Uttle  to  Bt€tft  with,  was  ready  to  even  try 
for  accreditation. 

Perhaps  being  unaware  of  what  was  In- 
volved played  a  part  In  bis  dedsion.  But 
once  Into  the  struggle,  Herman  refused  to 
turn  back.  With  the  help  of  a  loyal  board 
of  trustees  be  gained  not  only  accredita- 
tion but  a  new  campus  and  a  day  college 
division. 

Today  WNEC  has  some  3500  students  and 
more  than  200  factilty  members;  It  offers 
education  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  has 
expanded  its  original  curriculum  of  accoimt- 
ing,  business  administration  and  law. 

All  this  Is  a  reality  because  It  was  Beau- 
mont Herman's  dream  21  years  ago.  F(»  that 
Springfield,  and  especially  those  who  have 
benefitted  over  the  years  as  WNEC  students, 
can  be  grateful. 


Dr.  Herman's  Job  Completi: 
It's  a  tough  job,  developing  a  small  college, 
operating  in  second-floor  rented  rooms,  ihto 
a  fully  accredited  institution  with  a  $15 
million  campus.  Nobody  knows  it  better  than 
Dr.  Beaumont  A.  Herman,  because  he  did  it. 
Herman's  21-year  presidency  of  Western 
New  England  College,  the  longest  tenure  of 
any  college  pr^ident  in  New  England,  comes 
to  an  end  in  June  with  his  letirement.  Say- 
ing it's  well  deserved  would  be  pallid  recog- 
nition of  his   record. 

In  a  time  when  public  higher  education 
has  mushroomed,  putting  enrollments  of  pri- 
vate colleges  and  pushing  some  into  bank- 
ruptcy, Herman's  achievement  has  been  the 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALtrOBjaA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REpI^EVTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1976 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  May  5,  "Cinco  de 
■"Mayo,"  which  is  celebrated  by  Mexicans 
and  Mexican-Americans  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution  against  foreign 
domination.  For  it  was  on  this  day  in 
1862  that  Ignacio  Zaragosa  led  a  small 
band  of  patriots  against  a  force  of  6,000- 
French  soldiers  in  the  town  of  Pu^la, 
winning  a  stunning  victory  against  over- 
whelming odds- 

Traditionally,  Cinco  de  Mayo  has  been 
a  day  of  celebration  to  honor  the  defense 
of  freedom,  very  similar  in  spirit  to  our 
own  Fourth  of  July.  So  it  is  not  at  all 
siu'prising  that  California,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  with  a 
strong  Mexican  heritage,  is  still  very 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  with  annual  festivities  held  in 
honor  of  this  important  occasion. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Year,  Cinco  de 
Mayo — as  a  holiday  commemorating  a 
great  battle  fought  in  defense  of  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity— presents  us  with  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  see  that  these  principles  have 
been  applied  to  all  of  our  citizens 
equally — especially  hi  regard  to  our 
Mexican-American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
this  Bicentennial  Year,  the  prospects 
liave  never  been  greater  for  truly  equal 
opportunity  of  our  people,  regardless  of 
race  or  national  origin.  Indeed,  we  can 
almost  be  said  to  have  completed  a  full 
.circle  in  our  history. 

Before  California  joined  the  Union, 
our  State  was  a  part  of  Mexico.  Indeed, 
for  the  fli'st  30  years  of  statehood,  CaU- 
fomia  was  an  officially  bilingual  State, 
with  both  Spanish  and  English  widely 
recognized  and  used.  Spanish  is  still  an 
important  language  in  our  area,  but 
until  last  year  it  did  not  appear  on  offi- 
cial ballots  during  elections. 
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The  Voting  Ri^ts  Act  Amoidments  of 
1975  have  altered  that  situation  for  Qxe 
better.  This  June,  when  our  primary 
electi<ni8  are  held.  Spanish-speaking 
citisens  wUl  once  again  be  able  to  vote  on 
a  ballot  printed  in  their  own  language, 
as  they  did  for  the  first  time  in  la£t  No- 
vember's elections,  llie  Bilingual  Serv- 
ices Act.  enacted  on  a  State  level,  has  in- 
sured that  ^;>anlsh-speaklng  citizens  will 
be  able  to  participate  fully  in  our  society 
without  the  burden  of  language  as  a 
barrier. 

These  changes  merely  refiect  traids  in 
our  society  as  a  whole.  New  doors  of  op- 
portunity are  being  opened  to  men  add 
women  of  all  races  and  backgrounds. 
Opening  those  doors  has  often  proven  to 
be  a  long  and  ardous  process. 

Now  that  these  doors  are  opening,  we 
must  be  sure  that  they  stay  open — and 
that  there  are  individuals  standing 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  these  por- 
tals. Education  and  training  will  even- 
tuaUy  prove  to  be  the  strongest  tools  for 
progress  ever  forged. 

So  on  this  Cinco  de  Mayo,  as  we  Join 
cur  Mexican  neighbors  and  Mexican- 
American  citizens  in  observing  this  cele- 
bration of  freedom,  we  remember  an  that 
has  been  d(me  in  the  past  to  guarantee 
freedom  and  equality — and  we  look  for- 
ward to  what  must  yet  be  accomplished. 


PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL  SUP- 
PORTS *LE<lI8LATION  GUARAN- 
TEEING A  JjOB  TO  ALL  WHO 
DESIRE  WORK 


^     HON.  JOSHUA  EILBEP'^ 

OF  PKNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  EHiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  supporting 
legislation  guaranteeing  a  job  to  every 
individual  who  desires  work.  The  coim- 
cil  members  were  moved  by  the  continu- 
ing high  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
erosion  ofour  standard  of  living  and.  as 
conscionable  members  of  society,  wish 
to  demonstrate  their  support  for  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act — 
H.R.  50  and  S.  50 — instead  of  the  Ford 
administration's  policy  of  providing  in- 
centives .*or  people  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  resolution: 

Rksolution 

Memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  suppdrt 
legislation  guaranteeing  a  Job  to  every 
individual  who  desires  to  work,  through 
the  enactment  of  a  permanent  Federal 
Job  Program 

Whereas,  The  official  unemployment  rate 
In  this  country  Is  much  higher  than  the 
figures  released  by  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
indicate  and  the  fiscal  crisis  now  facing 
Philadelphia  Is  directly  related  to  the  na- 
tional economic  recession;  and 

Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  has 
neglected  the  problems  of  low  and  middle 
Income  people,  and  the  President's  new 
budget  places  additional  hardships  on  those 
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l»ast  able  to  ailord  it, 
ployed;  and 

Whereas.  The  President 
legislation  that  -would 
of   thotwands   of   Jobs   tv. 
and   t«n»  of  mUliona  of 
our  cities;  and 

Wuereas,  The  high 
eiiiployment  constitutes  a 
liealih,  welfare  and  securfty 
of    Philadelphia   and 
families  across  the  natloi; 

Whereas.   Mimon»  of 
m^  for  work  for  the  flrsl 
that  Jobs  are  not   avallal  ile 
older  workers,  laid  off  afier 
experience,   are    dlscoverU  g 
are  being  denied  the 
and 

Wherea?.  The  lntegratl<^ 
the  work  {ore*  on  a 
Is   being   drltlcally 
of  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  High  unem 
hard  fought  for  gains   In 
living   of   the   nation's 
workers.  The  right  to  a 
Ing  wage  should  be  the 
in   this  n&tton.   a  right 
U.S.  Congress;    therefore 

Resolved.  Bp  the 
Philadelphia.  That    we 
the    President    and    the 
United  States  to  support 
teeing  a  Job  to  every 
to  work,  thiDtigh  the 
nent  Federal  Job  Program. 
Resolved.    That    certifled 
Resolution   be   forwarded 
of  the  United  States,  the 
pore    of    the    United 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Governor  of  the 

sylvanhi,  and  the  membeni 
slonal  Delegation  from  the 
phla,     and     the     United 
representing   the   Commoii|\v 
STlvanla. 
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NO  ADDITIONAL  CO]  TTROLS  FOR 

'      .      U.S.  EcoNo\r5r 


HON.  BILL  AKCHER 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Man  5.  1976 
Spe  aker, 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr 
many  of  us  hear  from 
has  been:  What  is  the 
Americans  to  work? 
liance  on  our  free 
we  adopt  policies  to 
formation,   business 
lifting  of  the  regulatoi^ 
Federal  Government  on 
economy,  we  wiD  make 
our  economy  to  grow 
manent  jobs. 


An  approach  we  shoulp 
make  the  Federal 
instp.iment  for  new 
planning  and  creation 
lie  service  jobs.  This  approach 
create  permanent  jobs 
proach  will  cost  tiie 
of  dollars,  increase  the 
of  the  Federal  Govemn^t 
seriDU.sly  'hamper  the 
private  sector  in  our 
are  adA'ocates  who  ma^italn 
o>Tly  way  to  prosperity 
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,  a  question 
dur  constituents 
>est  way  to  put 
answer  is  re- 
system.  If 
capital 
and   a 
hand  of  the 
segments  of  our 
it  possible  for 
to  create  per- 
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try  to  adopt  a  program  which  has  proved 
a  failure  in  so  many  nations — centralized 
economic  planning. 

A  bill  entitled  the  "Pull  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976"  has 
been  introduced  hi  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  One  of  it6  supporters  called  it 
"the  best  method  fdr  dealing  with  the 
imemployment  crisis."  University  of  Vir- 
ginia professor  of  economics,  O.  Warren 
Nutter,  In  his  pamphlet  "Central  Eco- 
nomic Planning:  The  Visible  Hand" 
noted  that  the  bill  "would  create  an 
elaborate  apparatus  for  central  planning 
and  empower  it  to  formulate,  enact,  jmd 
implement  a  comprehensive  middle- 
range  plan.''  If  enacted,  this  measure 
would  be  a  major  step  to  establish  ex- 
tensive Federal  Government  control  over 
our  economy  and  would  further  restrict 
the  operation  of  the  private  sector.  It 
would  attempt  to  replace  the  system 
which  has  brought  oiu*  country  tremen- 
dous prosperity  and  freedom:— the  market 
economy  based  on  private  enterprise.  It 
would  replace  tliis  successful  fonnula  of 
private  enterprise  with  a  program  of 
Federal  Government  planning,  a  visible 
hand  of  coercion  over  our  economy. 

If  this  bill  Is  ever  enacted,  it  would 
be  disastrous  for  our  economy.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Congressional 
Recosd  p.n  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pointing  out  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1976— April  1, 
1976: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  1, 1976J 
Ms.  HuMPHRKT'B  Jobs  for  All 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  leading  non- 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  and  Bep.  Augristus  F.  Hawklsa 
(O.,  Cal.)  have  sponsored  a  biU  whose  goals 
are  noble  but  naive. 

Their  bill  in  effect  would  guarantee  a  Job 
to  every  American  who  wants  to  work  by  re- 
quiring the  government  to  establish  eco- 
nomic planning  procedures  and  employment 
programs  that  would  bring  unemployment 
down  to  3  per  cent  within  fom*  years. 

The  plan  approaches  the  serious  problem 
of  unemployment  and  the  individual  hard- 
ship and  overaU  loss  of  demand  it  causes 
with  solutions  which  would  carry  no  guar- 
antee of  benefit  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  bill  Is  particularly  defective  in  these 
respects : 

It  deflnes  "fwU  employment"  at  3  per  cent 
unemployment,  a  figure  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  Impossible  to  attain  without 
creating  serious  inflationary  pre-sures. 

By  providing  pubUc  joba  at  "prevailing" 
wages,  it  would  tend  to  institutionalize  non- 
productive work,  reducing  the  incentive  for 
partlcipanto  to  return  to  Jobs  In  the  private 
sector. 

'It  very  likely  would  encourage  private 
companies  to  lay  off  wor'^ei-s  at  the  slightest 
economic  twinge,  there'jy  Increasing  either 
unemployment  or  the  government's  make- 
work  pajToU. 

And  there  Is  a  serious  question  whether  It 
would  attract  enough  people  to  push  unem- 
ployment far  below  what  it  otherwise  would 
be.  The  notion  that  the  unemployment  rolls 
are  clcgged  with  people  who  don't  want  to 
work  is  overly  simplistic  but  the  present 
level  of  benefits  is  high  enough  to  tempt  peo- 
ple to  be  unnecessarily  selective  in  finding 
Jobs,  thereby  prolonging  their  unemploy- 
ment. Harvead  Economist  Martin  Feldstein 
has  estimated  that  this  adds  about  1.25  per- 
centage points  to  the  unemployment  rate. 
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The  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  Is  probably 
motivated  more  by  politics  than  by  eco- 
nomics, and  fortunately  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come law  this  year.  It  Is  an  attack.  If  only 
indirectly,  on  President  Fy>rd — a  means  of 
focusing  the  election  year  blame  on  him  If 
unemployment  remains  high,  whether  he  de- 
serves the  blame  or  not. 

The  proposal  wlU  add  more  sound  than 

light  to  the  debate  over  guaranteed  Jobs 

a  debate  which  is  Ukely  to  go  beyond  the  elec- 
tion. Part  of  the  problem  Is  defining  "full 
employment,"  a  term  whose  definition  is  In 
the  mind  of  the  deflner.  Mr.  Hun^;>hrey  says 
3  percent  unemployed.  Jilost  economists  say 
6  to  6>4  per  cent.  A  decade  ago  full  employ- 
ment was  4  per  cent  unemployed.  Others, 
such  as  Alan  Greenspan,  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser  say  fuU  employment  Is  the 
level  of  unemployment  which  can  be  sus- 
tained over  an  e.Ttended  period. 

The  trouble  with  seeking  precise  defini- 
tions Is  that  the  unemployed  are  not  all  In 
the  same  category.  Some  are  out  of  work 
longer  than  others.  Scsne  aren't  looking  for 
aew  Jobs  as  hard  as  others.  The  great  ma- 
jority are  unemployed  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
and  are  waiting  to  return  to  their  old  Jobs. 
Those  who  favor  an  active  government  role 
In  employment  cite  the  recent  high  level  of 
unemployment  combined  with  infiatlon — 
nicknamed  "8tagfla*ton*-.as  evldenfc  that 
the  old  economic  ways  dont  work  any  more. 
The  obsequies  are  likely  to  prove  premature. 
For  one  thing,  inflation  has  been  abetted  by 
new  factors  such  as  energy  and  food  prices, 
which  have  risen  because  of  International 
action  more  than  domestic  Inaction. 

But  in  any  event  the  Infiatlon  rate  has  de- 
cUned  since  1974  from  nearly  13  per  cent  to 
less  than  half  that,  and  unemployment, 
which  peaked  at  8.fl  per  cent  last  May.  has 
gone  down  slowly  but  steadily  to  7.C  per  cent 
since  then.  This  Is  Just  what  would  be  ex- 
pected under  the  "old  economic  ways." 

Because  employment  normally  trails  the 
economic  recovery  by  several  months,  un- 
employment should  continue  to  decUne  as 
the  economy  soaks  up  unused  capswdty.  If 
this  happens,  we  expect  to  hear  less  and  less 
about  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  as  the 
election  approaches — and  the  air  will  be 
cleared  of  a  lot  of  economic  pollution. 
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HON.  KENNETH  L.  HOLLAND 

OF  sotJTH  carolWa  , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  1076  is 
our  Nation's  Bicentennial  Year.  It  is  cnly 
fitting  that  in  this  year  we  move  to 
eliminate  regional  biases' now  long  a  part 
of  our  attitudes  and  our  laws.  The 
South,  North,  East,  and  West  are  no 
longer  readily  identifiable  according  to 
outlook  or  philosophy.  The  American 
people  move  often  and  at  great  distances 
bringing  about  an  ir.rreasingly  homog- 
enized population.  The  problems  of  the 
Northeast  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Southeast.  It  is  time  we  recognized  this 
fact  and  brought  our  i^ws  into  conform- 
ity. 

Recently,  I  introduced  H.R.  13605.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  19b'5.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  from  putting  fi 
school  district  Into  noncompliance  with 
provisions  of  this  act,  thus  terminating 
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its  eligibility  for  Federal  funding  if  that 
school  district  has  been  in  compliance 
for  5  or  more  years  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  will  require  that  there  be 
a  judicial  determination  of  a  violation 
of  the  civil  rights. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  al- 
low school  systems  acros^  the  country 
which  were  once  out  of  compliance  but 
which  have  successfully  demonstrated 
their  good  faith  efforts  to  correct  the 
objects  of  noncompliance  for  a  period  of 
more  than  5  years  to  be  removed  from 
the  Civil  Rights/HEW  list  of  undesir- 
ables. These  schools  would  then  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  Investigatory  exercises 
of  HEW/Civil  Rights,  but  would  no 
longer  stand  out  as  easy  marks  for  su- 
pervisors looking  to  fill  compliance 
quotas. 

My  State  of  South  Carolina  once  made 
segregation  a  paii;  of  its  life  and  laws. 
Today  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
many  other  of  the  Southern  States  are 
cited  as  the  finest  examples  of  peaceful 
and  effective  integration  while  the  strife 
continues  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  communities  accepted  the  changing 
Jdeas  in  our  country  and  worked  to- 
gether to  smoothly  adapt  to  the  new 
order.  It  is  possible  that  other  areas  of 
the  coimtry,  so  shocked  by  open  segre- 
gation in  the  South,  failed  to  look  Into 
their  own  backyards,  the  same  back- 
yards which  HEW  Is  now  trying  to  enter. 

The  present  law  quite  logically  makes 
it  simplest  to  enter  those  States  which 
once  had  de  jure  segregation  written 
into  the  State  constitution  of  laws  for 
the  piuposes  of  reviewing  integration 
efforts.  It  has  been  most  difficult  for 
HEW/OCR  to  substantiate  the  existence 
of  segregation  In  States,  where  it  exists 
in  fact  but  not  in  law,  a  circumstances 
which  has  allowed  overzealous  HEW 
officials^  to  focus  in  with  increased 
vehemence  on  school  districts  already 
marked. 

The  primary  effect  of  this  bill  is  to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  in  HEW  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  after  a  school 
system  has  proven  its  compliance, 
through  5  or  more  years  of  compliance. 
Presently,  the  mere  allegation  of  "dispro- 
portionate" grouping  or  "less  than  exact" 
ratios  is  enough  to  authorize  HEW/OCR 
to  conduct  a  compliance  review  requiring 
thousands  of  working  hours  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  small  systems,  mostly 
in  rural  areas.  The  result  of  this  whole 
process  is  poorer  education  for  all  the 
children — a  result  directly  conti-ary  to 
results  which  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  .  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  were  enacted  to  bVing  pbout. 
The  administration,  the  teachers,  the 
school  boards,  the  parents,  and  even  the 
children^  are  counted,  percentaged, 
divided.  '  reapportioned,  colored,  and 
coded.  Recess  schedules  are  documented 
as  are  cafeteria  assignments.  It  has  be- 
come my  considered  opinion  that,  because 
of  the  now  well-documented  overzealous- 
ness  among  officials,  HEW/OCR  is  in 
some  instances  blocking  the  schools  from 
performing  their  responsibilities  of 
teaching  children  to  read  and  wTite  and 
obstructing  the  Improvements  in  overall 
education  it  was  intended  to  bring  about. 
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This  legislation  has  no  racial  motiva- 
tion. The  efforts  of  HEW/OCR  have 
brought  about  changes  In  school  systems 
which  have  benefited  the  children  and 
the  commimities  in  which  they  live. 
They  have  carried  out  the  difficult  por- 
tions of  Federal  laws  as  diiected. 

The  calls  and  letters  I  receive  come 
from  across  my  State  and  across  the 
country,  from  black  and  white  alike. 
They  come  from  concerned  parents  and 
administrators  mostly  who  see  all  con- 
structive efforts  being  dissipated  by  con- 
stant HEW  demands  for  information, 
statistics,  and  complete  reformation  of 
their  education  plans.  A  school  system 
which  develops  an  innovative  approach 
to  teaching  reading  and  receives  a  Fed- 
eral grant  to  carry  it  out  may  end  up 
with  a  program  displaying  few  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  after  HEW 
finishes  making  their  atwi^tments.  The 
overall  concern  of  all  the  peoi>le  Involved 
is  that  the  children  receive  a  quality 
education  and  from  educators  and  not 
figures  on  statistical  analyses  of  the 
racial,  intellectual,  and  age  breakdown 
of  the  classrooms. 

In  1975,  I  was  forwarded  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  from  the  Chief  of  the 
OCR  of  HEW,  region  IV,  Atlanta,  to  a 
school  superintendent  in  my  district.  The 
letter  was  a  requirement  of  specific  sta- 
tistical information  within  several  weeks 
relating  to  the  racial  composition  of 
faculties,  student  bodies,  school  bus  pas- 
sengers, special  education  classes,  recess 
breakdown,  and  more.  Thinking  that 
this  must  be  a  unique  reporting  required 
of  a  school  district  which  had  been  out 
of  compliance,  I  checked  with  several 
(Aher  school  administrators  in  the  flftii 
district  and  aroimd  the  State  and  foimd 
that  not  only  are  such  requests  common- 
place, but  qmnpose  only  a  part  of  the 
statistical  information  regularly  required 
prior  to  frequent  on-site  reviews.  These 
administrators  brought  to  my  attention 
the  thousands  of  dollars  and  hours  spent 
compiling  statistics  which  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  programs  to  educate  chil- 
dren. 

I  became  tremendously  concerned 
about  the  way  the  paperwork  burden  had 
grown.  In  addition,  the  mcreasingly  long 
and  seemingly  all-powerful  arm  of  HEW 
appeared  to  be  far  overstepping  the  mon- 
itoring role  Congress  intended  it  to  play. 
The  end  result  of  HEW's  constant  in- 
volvement is  that  the  Impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral funding  involved  is  substantially 
diluted  and  the  only  people  who  benefit 
by  many  of  their  rulings  are  the  bureau- 
crats themselves. 

As  a  result  of  my  concern  I  wrote  a 
letter  back  to  the  head  of  HEW/OCR. 
region  IV,  Atlanta,  using  their  format 
and  requesting  similar  information  in- 
cluding the  following: 

A  list  of  each  school  district  in  the 
United  States  from  which  HEW  is  seek- 
ing information  of  the  sort  being  sought 
in  South  Carolina. 

A  list  of  each  school  district — nation- 
ally— being  visited  by  HEW's  civil  rights 
officials,  a  list  of  districts  found  to  be 
out  of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  the  nature  of  the  violations 
charged  against  such  di.'^tricts. 
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The  names  of  all  personnel  in  the  At- 
lanta office,  including  race,  age,  position, 
degree,  and  years  of  service. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  personnel  re- 
flecting the  racial  percentages  and  in- 
cluding a  percentage  breakdown  by  race 
on  those  persons  in  the  higher  policy- 
making levels. 

Two  to  three  months  later  I  received 
a  4-pound  7-oimce,  6-inch-tall  stack  of 
8^/2-  by  11-hich  pages  of  statistical  in- 
formation on  HEW/OCR  administrative 
staff  and  procedm-es.  It  had  taken  their 
staff  of  hundreds  with  the  resources  of 
the  entire  Federal  Government  including 
computers,  researchers  and  enviable  fil- 
ing systems  more  time  to  assemble  this 
information  than  they  had  given  a  small 
school  disti'ict  with  an  administrative 
sta^  of  2  to  10  people  including  janitors 
to  complete  a  similar  job.  The  OCR  staff 
who  prepared  the  report  for  me  later 
admitted  that  it  had  made  them  realize 
just  how  much  work  such  a  demand  can 
require. 

Now  if  this  horror  story  depicted  a 
one-time  event,  my  amendment  would 
not  be  necessary.  However,  this  is  an 
amiual  occurrence  in  most  school  sys- 
tems and,  in  my  judgment,  retards  im- 
provement of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  our  children. 

Southern  school  systems  are  like  rural 
school  systems  everywhere.  They  have 
less  money  to  work  with  due  to  a  much 
lower  tax  base  thsm  urban  areas.  These 
systems  must  stretch  every  dollar  they 
can  acquire  and  use  innovation  and 
imagination  to  fill  in  the  holes.  In  order 
to  fulfill  OCR  requirements  these  school 
systems  must  take  money  from  the  edu- 
cational programs,  thus  defeating  the 
purposes  of  providing  tlie  Federal  fuads. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation,  not 
in  the  hopes  of  circumventing  the  OCR, 
or  similar  provisions  in  the  ESEA.  but 
rather  in  tlie  interest  of  furthering  qual- 
ity education.  A  school  system,  which  has 
not  been  proven  to  be  out  of  comphance 
witii  these  acts  should  not  be  subject  to 
HEW  sanctions.  The  burden  of  proving 
their  allegations  must  be  on  HEW  in  all 
cases  which  have  been  in  compliance  for 
5  or  more  years  for  it  is  HEW  and  not  the 
individual  school  districts  which  have 
adequate  resources  to  make  detailed 
statistical  analyses  and  expert  studies. 

The  American  system  of  jurisprudence 
is  built  on  the  principle  that  a  person  is 
innocent  vmtil  proven  guilty.  Under  this 
law,  the  Congress  has.  effectively  denied 
this  protection  to  all*^hool  systems  in 
States  which  oitee  had  de  jure  segregi- 
tion,  or  segregation  written  into  its  laws. 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  we,  as  a  nation  and 
as  tlie  Representatives  bf  the  American 
people  rec^nize  and  consider  each  en- 
tity indi\«RRlly.  Tlie  States  which  once 
had  segregation  in  their  laws  can  no 
longer  be  categorically  limiped  together 
as  a  monogeneous  mass  dissimilar  from 
other  regional  masses  any  more  than 
those  States  which  once  outlawed  alco- 
hol or  automobiles  or  women's  right  to 
contract. 

In  my  judgment,  each  school  district 
across  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  stand 
alone,  without  reference  to  geographical 
locr^lion,  and  make  its  case.  Once  that 
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system  has  proven  itsjlfto  be  In  com 
pliance  to  the  extent]  that  HEW /OCR 
finds  no  objectionable  practices  for  5 
years  after  a  finding  <if  noncompliance. 
that  system  should  ai  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  Itsei  to  be  complying 
111  good  faith.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  con- 
tinue to  "punish"  a  school  system  for  its 
inequities  of  the  past.  I 

The  prescribed  method  of  present'jig 
a    grievance   in   the   United   States    is 
through  our  courts  of  law.  When  we  have 
a  complaint  against  a  iuslness  for  dam- 
ages suffered  on  its  praises,  we  bring  it 
to  court  to  settle  the  4lfferences;  we  do 
not  call  the  bank  and  oWer  them  to  stop 
loaning  the  business  dollars.  This  legis- 
lation will  require  a  -    - 
the  system  Is  not  ii 
these  provisions  of  E 
tem,  fOTinerly  determ 
pliance  by  ttie  Co 
tlon  bef<»«  the 
nate,  refuse  to  grant, 
or  defer  action  on  an 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urg^  

leagues  in  the  House  tb  join  me  in  co 
sponsoring  this  bin  whlfch  will  accord  all 
regions  the  equal  respect  they  have 
earned  and  credit  then  with  equal  re- 
sponslbflltles  for  their  j  ctlons.  It  Is  time 
that  the  Congress  recognized  what  HEW 
apparently  has  not:  Quality  justice  and 


[mrt  finding  that 
Lompliance  with 
before  a  sys- 
to  be  in  com- 
moner of  Educa- 
tion could  terml- 
f  use  to  continue, 
application, 
all  of  my  col- 


good  race  relations  are 
the  South. 


''W'ASTE  OF  OUR  TIMBER  SUPPLIES 


facts  of  life  in 


It  the,  possible 
>ly  as  a  result  of 
iing  and  oUier 
rational  Forest 


HON.  GEORGE  E.   5R0WN,  JR. 

or  CALirosiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP!  JESENTATIVES 

■, Wednesday,  Ma.t  5.  197& 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califotnia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  for  improved  waste  utiliza- 
tion in  many  sectors  <if  our  society  is 
becoming  more  apparent  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  Thia  also  apples  to  our  timber 
managemecLt  practices 

Modi  has  been  said  al 
reductions  in  timber  su^ 
restrictl<»s  on  clearcu 

guidelines   within    the  ^ 

Timber  Management  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
11894).  But  Uttle  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  waste  of  loimtless  usable 
board  feet  of  timber  bj  the  inefficient 
utilization  of  felled  woo  1  left  at  logging 
sites. 

In  the.se  dej-s  of  short  timber  supplies 
and  high  costs,  I  find  it  \  ery  questionable 
that  such  pructices  as  tJ  ose  summarized 
in  the  following  two  articles,  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  ii  to  the  Record. 
practices  such  as  bumftig  usable  wood 
fibre,  are  being  used  bj-  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. This  needs  to  stop,  and  H.R.  11894 
has  a  6ecti(m  which  woT^ld  increase  effi- 
ciency of  utilization. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Suoday  Mlssoul  an,  Feb.  15,  1976] 

AixECEDLT  Valvkbix  Bttmnt  »  Cedab  Is  Teemed 

"vroteroLMSi  r 

<  {By  Dcm  Scbwei]  aesen) 

All  easlATQ  Idaho  foresfcT,  publicly  critH" 

ci^ed  by  Industry  last  wee  c  for  burning  al- 
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legediy  valuable  timber,  says  the  material  is 
a  fire  hAtard  and  Is  vlrtuaUy  worthless. 

Nobody  wiU  buy  It  or  even  haul  It  away, 
he  said  in  an  Interview  with  The  MissoiUlan 
Friday. 

But  there's  plenty  left,  according  to  Powell 
District  Ranger  Larry  Cron,  and  It  will  be 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  and  sale  again 
this  summer. 

And  he  says  If  nobody  wants  It.  more  will 
be  burned  again  this  fall— weather  condi- 
tions permitting. 

At  issue  Is  an  estimated  200,000  to  300,000 
board-feet  of  old  cedar  that  was  slashed — or 
cut  down  as  worthless — In  1967  to  make  room 
for  new  trees  on  what  Cron  says  is  some  of 
the  most  productive  timber-growing  land  on 
his  district.  "s 

The  slashed  material  has  been  gleaned  for 
salvageable  wood  several  times,  he  said,  esti- 
mating that  only  about  40.000  board-feet  of 
losable  material  Is  at  Issue — much  of  that  very 
marginal. 

Cron  also  revealed  that  two  cedar  shingle 
mm  operators  at  Kamlah  and  Oroflno.  Idaho, 
who  had  criticized  the  bum  as  a  waste  of 
materials  they  might  have  purchased,  failed 
even  to  submit  bids  on  hia  (Ustrlct's  meet 
recent  cedar  sale. 

The  67,000  board-foot  Martin  Trap  Cedar 
sale,  which  included  28,000  board-feet  of 
cedar  and  addltloiial  volumes  of  cedar  prod- 
uct material  and  pulp  logs,  was  awarded 
Thursday  to  a  Lolo  operator  for  $2,276. 

"We  dent  like  to  see  waste  of  a  resource." 
said  Cron  but  "if  it  isn't  economical  (for  in- 
dustry to  use  the  material)  we  cant  afford 
to  Uve  with  the  (fire)  hazard,  either." 

Neither  Cron  nor  any  of  his  staff  was  work- 
ing on  the  PoweU  Rango:  District  in  1967 
when  the  cedar  was  slashed  at  Badger  CreeJc, 
an  area  about  six  miles  east  of  Lochsa  Lodge 
and  a  mile  north  of  U.S.  12. 

Badger  Creek  ts  part  of  a  larger,  3,000- 
acre  Lower  PoweU  Sale  area  where  diseased 
and  insect-daraaeed  grand  flr  and  white  pine 
were  selectively  harvested  in  1958,  before 
U.S.  12  was  built. 

Remaining  after  the  sale  was  "a  stand  of 
defective  cedar  and  cull  grand  fir,"  accord- 
ing to  an  ofQclal  summary  of  the  sale  history. 
Older  cedar  trees  tend  to  rot  and  decay 
from  within,  and  most  of  the  Lower  Powell 
cedar  was  in  this  category. 

"There  wasnt  any  market  for  the  cedar 
or  cuU  grand  fir  at  the  time,  so  they  w«re  left 
standing,"  Cron  said. 

"The  intent  was  to  wait  until  U.S.  Highway 
12  was  constructed  and  harvest  the  defective 
cedar  as  cedar  products,"  the  summary  ex- 
•  plained. 

Prom  19S0  to  1960,  salvage  operators  worked 
through  the  area,  but  they  onlv  took  the 
best. 

"Salvage  waa  largely  hmlted  to  high-value, 
cedar -shake,  bolt  material,"  according  to  the 
sununary. 

In  1967,  timber  was  sLi.shed  on  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  3.000  acres  to  remove  shading 
.«o  that  new  tree  growth  could  begin.  The 
Kl£L>»h  had  been  scheduled  for  burning  In  the 
fall,  but  extremely  hazardous  fire  conditions 
that  fall  prevented  the  burn. 

Foresters  were  stumped  about  what  to  do 
with  the  slashed  trees.  Meantime,  young  trees 
began  growing,  Cron  said. 

In  1973.  with  young  trees  already  several 
years  old,  a  private  contractor  was  paid  $12,- 
250  to  carefully  retrieve  the  slashed  logs  at 
Beaver  Creek  i..i  25  acres  where  the  fire  haz- 
ard was  highest. 

Cron  described  the  area  as  a  V-shaped 
draw  where  trees  had  been  slashed  "from  the 
streambed  up  to  mid -slope." 

"ItTs  one  of  the  worst  biu-ulng  situations 
you  can  get  into."  he  said. 

The  oi>erator  and  two  subcontractoia  were 
allowed  to  haul  away  usable  material  over 
a   two-year  period— and   were   even   allowed 
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to  make  posta  and  poles  on  site — Bomethiag 
Cron  aaid  would  not  have  been  allowed  had 
not  the  leftover  slash  been  scheduled  for 
burning. 

'(*••»  *■' 

The  two  cedar  mill  operators  reportedly 
Interested  in  buying  the  Badger  Creek  slash— 
Dennis  Aravfl  of  Oroflno  and  Del  Robe  of 
Kamlah— had  not  tried  to  contact  him  or 
his  staff.       / 

"We  hav/n't  seen  them,  tn  spite  of  the 
fact  they  Aay  they've  been  here,"  he  said.  "I 
dont  feel  nnconiifortable  about  this  at  aU. 
If  we're  (^fensiible  anywhere,  this  is  It." 

[From  the  Missoula  (Mont.)   Mlssoullan, 
>  ^— ^Feb.  11,  1976] 

Massn-e  Cedar  Bttxits  Rkpokted 

Spokani:.  'Wash.- The  VS.  Forest  Service 
has  deliberately  burned  several  hundred 
thousand  board  feet  of  valuable  cedar 
recently  In  two  national  forests  the  l^oJcane 
Dally  Chronicle  r^orted  Monday. 

Some  area  loggers  say  the  burns  are 
merely  the  latest  example  of  unnecessary 
cedar  destruction,  the  newspaper  said. 

But  Forest  Service  officials  have  defended 
their  actions,  saying  the  massive  burns  are 
perlodlcaUy  necessary  because  the  timber  Is 
economically  unmerchantable  and  blocks 
replanting  of  clearcut  sections  In  national 
forests. 

CONTKACTOB   PAm 

In  one  case,  the  newpaper  said,  the  Foi«st 
Service  paid  a/  private  logging  contractor 
$12,250  to  stack  an  estimated  800.000  boaitl 
ieet  of  cedar  f*  a  series  of  huge  bonfires  last 
October  in  t^e  Clearwater  NaUonal  Forwst, 
near  Lolo  I»ass,  on  the  Idaho-Montana 
border. 

At  about  the  same  time,  about  100,000 
board  feet  of  cedar  were  torched  by  the 
agency  In  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  north 
of  Priest  Lake  on  the  Washington-Idaho 
border. 

Forest  Service  District  Ranger  Larry  Cron 
at  the  Powell  Ranger  station  in  the  Clear- 
water National  Forest  said  30  decks  of  cedar 
material  were  burned  there  because  repeated 
attempts  to  sell  the  material  fizzled  and  all 
the  "economically  salvageable"  product  had 
been  removed. 

"had    to    BK   BtTRNKa" 

At  Priest  Lake,  District  Ranger  Dan  Mont- 
gomery said  the  agency  "had  to  bum"  an 
estimated  100,000  board  feet  of  cedar  In  two 
adjoining  areas  because  a  private  logger,  who 
had  paid  $565  for  the  timber,  failed  to  haul 
the  product  away  in  a  prescribed  time 
period. 

However,  the  newspaper  said,  Orofino, 
Idaho,  cedar  mill  operator  asked  the  Forest 
Service  about  buying  the  cedar  decks  at  the 
Clearwater  site,  but  wasn't  given  a  chance. 

"I  told  them  I'd  like  to  buy  it  but  I  never 
got  a  bid  sheet,  and  the  next  thing  I  heard 
it  liad  been  burned,"  said  Dennis  Avare. 
•  •  •  •  , 

"The  Forest  Service  continues  to  burn  mil- 
lions of  board  feet  of  cedar  throughout  this 
region  ..."  Roby  said.  Both  Avare  and  Roby 
blamed  clearcuttlng  practlce.s  for  most  of  the 
cedar  waste. 

Avare  and  Roby  ssld  that  because  they 
couldn't  get  enough  cedar  product  material 
frtMn  the  Forest  Service  last  year,  they  are 
having  to  buy  It  now  at  higher  prices  else- 
where. 

G.  Thomas  Hodgson,  a  St.  Maries,  Idaho, 
logger,  said  he  is  aware  of  other  Forest  Serv- 
ice timber  sales  "tliat  have  quite  a  bit  of  sal- 
vage cedar  left  on  them." 

"BUREAUCaiATIC  SETUP" 

"I  think  it's  a  buieau<Tatlc  setup  and  a 
problem  hard  to  identify  that  wlU  Uke  a  long 
time  to  correct,"  Hodgson  said. 
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"There  has  been  a  waste  of  aU  (forest) 
producte,"  said  Warren  Davies,  deputy 
regional  forester  In  Missoula,  headquarters 
for  13  national  forests  In  the  Inland  North- 
west. 

"Sometimes  It's  called  waste  becaiise 
there's  no  immediate  market  for  it."  Davies 
said. 

Davies'  assistant,  Eklward  Anderson,  tim- 
ber sales  supervlser  for  the  same  region,  said, 
"Oiu:  policy  is  not  to  waste  but  we  recognize 
other  management  objectives,  too.  One  is  to 
get  areas  back  Into  production — to  grow 
trees  for  the  nation." 

"MANT  ARE  NECESSARY" 

Many  biu-ns  are  necessary,  Anderson  said, 
to  reduce  "fire  hazards  from  slash  and  debris 
and  imutilized  matetial." 

Cron  said  public  bids  on  the  Clearwater 
National  Forest  cedar  were  not  Issued  "be- 
cause in  our  professional  opinions,  loggers 
would  lose  money  coming  up  here  to  take 
that  cedar  out." 

Cron  said  it  was  "news"  to  him  that  Avare 
and  Roby  had  sought  to  buy  the  cedar  salvage 
rights  before  the  bxirn.  "I  think  they're  kidd- 
ing themselves  and  are  guilty  of  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking,"  Cron  said. 

Montgomery,  the  Priest  Lake  ranger,  said 
cedar  in  that  area  was  burned  last  year  to 
conclude  a  clearcut  tq)eratlon  begun  10  or 
12  years  ago. 

"Yes,  there  was  some  usable  material 
left  but  we  had  to  get  this  land  back  into 
production — to  grow  a  new  crop  of  trees,"  he 
said. 

Montgomery  acknowledged  that  a  district 
policy  prohibiting  the  pubUc  from  taking 
cedar  from  the  Priest  Lake  Ranger  District — 
even  when  it  has  been  slashed  to  l^e  ground 
and  about  to  be  burned — ^has  angered  some 
people. 

But  he  maintained  the  policy  is  required 
to  prevent  persons  from  cutting  dead,  stand- 
ing cedar  trees  which  are  commercially  us- 
able. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1976 

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
priority  in  this  session  of  Congress  is  to 
regain  control  over  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  myriad  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  evolved 
as  a  result. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  11026,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  which  proposes 
to  bring  regulatory  agencies  back  under 
the  control  of  elected  representatives.  It 
presents  the  best  approach  to  inject  pub- 
lic accovmtabiUty  into  the  regulatory 
process. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures  held  hearings 
to  study  a  number  of  proposals  to  require 
congressional  review  of  administrative 
rules  and  regulations.  I  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  subcommittee  which  I  will 
include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the 
need  for  congressional  review  of  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
regulatory  agencies,  many  of  which  en- 
croach on  legislative  domains.  A  particu- 
larly glaring  example  of  this  was  brought 
to  my  attention  recently  by  a  constituent 
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who  related  a  jiresentation  made  by  an 
unusually  candid  FTC  staffer.  The  young 
man  told  a  Washington  seminar,  which 
my  constituoit  was  attending,  of  his 
participation  in  a  series  of  public  meet- 
ings at  several  locations  across  the  coun- 
try to  develop  the  FTC's  "holder-ln-due- 
course"  credit  regulations  now  going  into 
effect.  This  constituent  was  concerned — 
and  a  little  surprised — by  the  3roung 
man's  frank  admission  that  this  really 
should  have  been  a  l^lslative  process. 

This  rare  admission  but  reveals  a  situ- 
ation widely  recoipilzed.  The  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  have  grown  to  such 
endrmous  proportions  in  size,  staff,  and 
costs  that  the  thousands  of  rules  they 
establish  and  the  cost  and  paperwork 
burdai  they  generate  are  now  beyond 
reach  of  adequate  congressional  control. 

Only  through  reform  of  the  regulatory 
structure  can  we  hope 'to  make  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  responsive  to  the 
public  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  In  my 
statonent,  I  outline  how  H.R.  11026  will 
return  accoimtability  to  the  regulatory 
process,  through  both  craigressional  re- 
view procedures  and  submission  of  cost- 
benefit  analsrses  of  proposed  regulations. 

The  American  people — thoroughly 
frustrated  and  exasperated  with  Wash- 
ingtcm  interference  in  eveiT  move  they 
make — deserve  at  the  very  least  a  great«: 
measure  of  accountability  from  the  ma- 
jor producers  of  redtape.  This  bill  is  a 
major  step  in  that  direction. 

My  statement  follows: 

Regxjiatort  Reform  Act 
(Testimony    by    Representative    Robert    W. 

Hasten,  Jr.,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 

Administrative  Practices  and  Procedures, 

AprU27,  1976) 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
your  committee  and  speak  in  favor  of  HJL 
11026,  the  Regxilatory  Ref<Hm  Act. 

As  you  know,  much  of  what  the  American  " 
people  regard  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  complex  bureaucracy  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  most  people  know  it.  Is  not  Jbhe 
legislative  process  carried  on  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives. The  government  as  most  Amer- 
icans have  contact  with  It  Is  endless  forms 
to  be  filled  out  and  faceless  bureaucrats. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  would  be  the  first 
major  legislation  In  the  last  thirty  years  to 
reform  the  operation  of  federal  agencies  so 
that  they  will  better  refiect  what  we  Amer- 
icans need  and  so  that  they  will  perform  as 
we  intended  that  they  perform. 

As  you  may  know,  the  federal  agencies 
promulgate  over  300  new  agency  rules  per 
year,  over  7,000  rule  amendments,  over  12,000 
pages  of  rules  in  the  Federal  Register  per 
year.  In  addition  to  published  regulations, 
the  Register's  60,221  pages  for  1975  included 
all  proposed  rules,  all  Executive  Orders,  and 
notices  from  federal  agencies.  No  citizen  can 
possibly  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  know- 
ing all  those  rules  and  tracking  proposed 
regulr: lions  that  might  affect  him. 

The  rules  subject  Americans  to  massive 
regulation  and  often  provide  for  regulation 
of  activities  never  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  agency  was  created^ 

As  a  consequence,  Americans  often  find 
themselves  involved  in  complex  legal  red  tape 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

My  proposal  would  bring  the  agencies  back 
under  the  control  of  elected  representatives 
by— 

(1)  Making  every  agency  demonstrate  tS 
the  appropriate  Senate  and  House  committee 
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that  the  economic  benefit*  of  a  proposed 
regulatlaa  exceed  Its  anticipated  costs  to 
consumers; 

(2)  Bequiring  the  Congress  to  review  and 
approve  evoy  regulatkm  proposed  by  agen- 
cies, except  those  rules  which  relate  to  pure- 
ly internal  bousekeeplng  matters  and  do  not 
affect  peisons  outside  tbe  agencies; 

(3)  Providing  that  •D4»loyers  and  employ- 
ees have  Joint  TesponslblUty  for  compliance 
with  regulations  and  protect  en^tloyers  from 
penalties  for  noncompliance  where  the  vio- 
lation can  be  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  - 
the  negligence  or  inaction  of  others; 

(4)  Believing  persons  from  liability  from 
breaking  agency  standards  where  such  vio- 
lation was  necessitated  by  compliance  with 
other  rules  promulgated  by  the  same  or  a 
diff^ent  agency; 

(6)  TiTHiniTiat.ing  unnecessary  paperwork, 
report  filing  and  record  keeping  require- 
ments; and. 

(6)  Doing  away  with  costly  red  tape  de- 
lays by  requiring  an  ai^ncy  to  complete 
findings  ai\d  make  its  final  determination 
within  six  months  from  the  date  that  a  pro- 
ceeding Is  initiated. 

The  fact  that  the  administrative  process 
has  strayed  from  the  Intent  of  Congress  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 

Tou  may  recall  the  example  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Niytlonal  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  which  adopted  a  regu- 
lation reqtilrlng  that  no  automobile  could 
start  unless  the  seat  belts  of  all  passengers 
w«e  lotted.  It  was  naceasary  for  Congress,  as 
an  expression  of  very  strong  public  objec- 
tion, to  repeal  that  provision. 

Even  more  outrageous  was  the  ruling  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  relat- 
ing to  in-town  parking  and  automobile 
emlJBslons  in  Boston.  The  rxiling  would  have 
prohll>lte<i  parking  downtown  and  elimi- 
nated parking  garages. 

Such  a  major  poUcy  decision  has  no  busi- 
ness being  made  by  an  administrative  agen- 
cy; it  involves  a  much  greater  exercise  of 
authority^-CbAn  Intended  by  Congress. 

There  are  othflr  examples.  Occupational 
Health  and^^mty  Administration  regula- 
tions expose  an  employer  to  potential  fines 
and  forced  plant  cloBl^»  for  violations  by 
employees  of  his  business  even  though  em- 
ployee violations  were  in  direct  disobedience 
of  his  instructions. 

Often  OSHA  regtilations  are  unnecessary 
and  improperly  drafted  and  lack  coordina- 
tion with  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  the 
U.S.  Dei»rtment  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the 
best  (or  worst)  examples  is  an  OSHA  edict 
requiring  grated  fioors  in  supermarket 
butcher  departments  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  slipping.  On  the  other  hand,  the  USDA 
won't  approve  grated  fioors  because  of  con- 
tamination risks  because  gratings  are  diffi- 
cult to  clean. 

Once  a  business  has  been  charged  with  a 
violation,  the  resulting  administrative  pro- 
ceedings are  extremely  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated. Frequently  It  Is  more  economical  for 
the  employer  to  pay  the  fine  for  a  violation 
which  never  actually  occurred  than  to  be- 
come involved  In  the  administrative  process. 

Another  point  to  be  made  Is  that  the  cost 
of  the  regulation  frequently  has  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  benefit  derived.  It  was  re- 
cently estimated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  administration  of  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  would  affect  8,000  record  systems, 
and  not  the  850  Congress  was  told  In  testi- 
mony when  the  Act  was  adopted.  The  ad- 
ministrative cost  has  been  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $1  mUlion  in  its  first  year  alone. 

Not  only  is  the  administrative  process  ex- 
pensive, it  also  Is^lndeclslve.  Businesses  and 
others  who  fal^^ubject  to  regulation  can 
get  involved  in  proceedings  that  go  on  for 
years. 
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We  an,  of  ooonc,  Tit  illy  ooncerned  with 
DO  clear  f  aCety.  But  doei  It  ultimately  acrve 
any  luseful  purpose  to  jhave  the  IVrnafng 
process  4rag  on  for  3 
before  a  dedflloB  can  te 

The  flame  eltuathm 
a^er.cles.  Tttt  Stbtg  req' 
for  radio  and  t^evlslon 
years  at  license  renewal 
thousaBdy  of  pages,  ma: 
possibly  be  read  by  the 

But  many  ot  the  actl' 
the  form  of  regulation  art  really  leglslattTe — 
for  example,  the  recent  change  of  Interpreta- 
tion Issued  by  the  FCC  dn  presidential  news 
CQuferencea  and  on-fbefspot  tntei  ?iew»  m 
the  Aspen  fnatltwte  di 
passed  no  law,  yet  In 
established  policy  Is  reT< 

One  of  the  most  h 
present  regulatory  Inco; 
called  Yak  Fat  Case  of 
inerce  Commission. 

To  demonstrate  how 
regulation   for   the   tru( 
been,   Hilt  Truck  Lines 
listing  a  proposed  rate 
from    Omaha    to    Chic: 
hundred  pounds. 

AlmoBt  as  soon  as  the 
the  railroads  had  filed 

complaint  requesUng  thejICC  to  suspend  the 
yak  fat  rate  because-  it  was  patently  below 
cost  aad  therefore  UlegaL  Their  documenta- 
Uoa  purported  to  show  i  n  some  detaU  that 
Hilt's  yak  fat  hauling  loata  added  up  to 
63  cents  a  hundred  pcunds — based  on  a 
rallro«Ml  rate  on  oompau  ble  trafflr.,  not  yak 
fat — meaning  an  lA-oen« :  oss. 

The  IOC's  Board  of  Suspension  dutifully 
voted  to  suspend  yak  f4t,  ordering  a  full- 
fledged  iBfesttgaUoQ  aud  giving  HUt  Truck 
Lines  thirty  days  to  defeo  1  their  45  cent  rate. 
Before  the  month  was  out  the  railroads 
notified  the  IOC  they  hal  formed  a  yak  fat 
arguing  committee,  Incifding  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  westenl  rallrosiding:  Burl- 
ington. Rock  Island.  Chic  tgo  Great  Western, 
Milwaukee  Boad.  and  the  Ililnois  Central. 

They  were,  however,  deprived  of  their 
chance  to  argue  as  the  SD  days  passed  with 
no  sabmlaalon  troax  HU<;.  leading  the  ICC 
and  the  railroads  to  susjiect  they  bad  been 
taken.  ... 

Konetheless,  the  Comm  Ission  issued  an  or- 
der ckMlrig  the  case  because  Hat  bad  failed 
to  snistain  the  burden  <if  proving  Its  rate 
legal. 

HQt  Trade  Line.  oS  iBourse,  never  had 
hauled  yak  fat  and.  In  l^t,  Tom  Hilt  only 
knew  (rf  one  rather  aklnnt  specimen  of  a  yak, 
a  londy  resident  of  the  Iloneer  Park  Zoo  in 
Lincoln,  Hehtmska. 

liir.  Chalmiaa,  we  are  iiot  talking  about  a 
question  of  sacrificing  adequate  government 
regulations.  On  matters  ot  public  safety  what 
Is  needed  U  ttorough  regulations.  After  all 
the  eipenae  and  effort,  ft  la  afaaolTitely  in- 
credible that  the  FAA  calk  be  responsible,  in 
part,  for  the  lack  of  proaer  written  landing 
Instructions  which  causea  the  tragic  crash  of 
the  TWA  Jet  near  Dulles  JAlrport  in  Virginia. 

What  IB  needed  is  a  reordering  of  priori- 
ties. It  Is  no  wonder  that!  citizens  believe  to- 
day In  greater  number  thtin  ever  before  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  h  not  responsive  to 
their  needs.  | 

Some  states,  including !  Nebraska,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Michigan,  have  already  taken  the 
lead  and  cleaned  the  cojwebs  out  of  state 
agencies  by  providing  fo^  legislative  review 
of  agency  regulations. 

The    OoiigreBB    has    allowed 
branch  of  govemment. 


this    fourth 
the   administrative 


agenciesw  to  oome  into  ex  istence  and  to  con- 
sume all  of  US  In  our  dally  lives. 

AH  of  these  Incidents   ire  a  sad  reflection 
of  the  state  of  the  Peder;  1  Government.  The 
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proliferaOon  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
in  the  last  three  decades  has  resulted  in  tJie 
Congressional  deletion  of  enforcement  axid 
prosecutorw  authority  to  persons  not  subject 
to  the  ordinary  accountability  to  the  elec- 
torate required  by  our  8>stem  of  cheeks  and 
balances. 

As  I  have  shown,  too  often  that  lack  of 
aocountatoiltty  leads  to  abusive  and  arbitrary 
a^tlooe,  unnoticed  xmtU  dtinns  get  cauq^t 
in  the  web  of  the  bureaucracy. 

klr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  your  committee 
will  thoroughly  analyze  the  legislation  which 
I  support,  for  it  will  tn  my  Judgment  advance 
the  Interests  ot  all  Americans  by  restoring 
government  responsibility  to  accountable 
represeutatlves. 
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KISSINGERS  DANGEROUS  PLAN  TO 
CRUSH  RHODESIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLmOIS 

IX  THE  HOL'SE  OP  HEPBESENTAZIVES 

Wednesday.  Ma^  S,  197S 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
outlined  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer in  his  speech  in  Lusaka,  Zambia. 
calls,  in  effect,  for  the  United  States  to 
subsidize  the  Maoist  regime  of  Mozam- 
bique as  a  reward  for  Its  closing  its  bor- 
ders to  Rhodesia.  It  calls,  in  addition,  for 
the  r^eal  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
would  make  us  solely  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome.  It  encourages 
violence  and  terrorism  in  Africa  and  di- 
rectly Interfere  In  the  intemal  affairs  of 
both  Rhodesia  and  Soirth  Africa,  some 
thing  Dr.  Kissinger  refuses  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
Claina. 

How  Western  interests  can  be  advanced 
by  encouraging  the  destiuctioin  of  pro- 
Western,  anti-Communist  governments 
is  impossible  to  nnderstand.  In  addition, 
it  is  dear  that,  despite  many  policies  with 
which  I  and  other  Americans  disagree, 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
have  more  freedom  than  do  those  living 
elsewhere  on  tiie  African  contioeat.  la 
both  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  there  is 
freedom  of  religion,  vigorous  opposition 
parties,  and  a  vocal  free  press.  None  of 
this  may  be  said  about  the  country  Dr. 
Kissinger  would  like  to  subsidize — Mo- 
zambique. That  couz^ry  is  a  one-man, 
one-party  dictatorship  which  has  elimi- 
nated fi-eedom  of  religion,  is  eliminating 
private  property,  and  has  imprisoned  all 
who  fail  to  submit. 

Discussing  the  Kissinger  speech.  Hu- 
man Events.  In  Its  lead  editorial  of 
May  8,  declared  that — 

The  Kissinger  ^>eech  was  larded  with  cyni- 
cal, hardcore  hyjjocrlsy.  He  claimed  his  pro- 
gram to  destroy  the  Rhodesian  govern- 
ment .  .  .  was  part  of  America's  "unequivo- 
cal comnrltment"  to  "Human  rights,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  TTnited  Nations  Charter".  .  . 
The  secretary  must  have  gagged  on  his  own 
rhetoric.  Clearly,  there  is  no  assuranoe  that  a 
transfer  to  complete  black  rule  in  Rhodesia 
will  assure  majority  rule  or  any  of  the  other 
Ideals  he  named.  Of  the  49  countries  In  Afri- 
ca, 15  are  ruled  by  the  mlUtary  and  29  have 
one  party,  civilian  governments.  Only  five 
are  multiparty  political  systems,  and  two  of 
the  five  are  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia. 


Human  Events  concludes  that — 

A  diplomatic  policy  which  has  the  United 
States  actively  encouraging  and.  In  effect,  fi- 
nancing guerrilla  terrorists  to  collapse  a 
friendly,  prosperous,  pro-We.stern  regime  Is 
sheer  madness  and  thoroughly  bankrupt. 
Moreover,  It  Is  really  difflcult  to  belwve  that 
the  way  to  win  new  friends  is  to  stab  old 
ones.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the  policy  that  this 
Administration  has  now  staked  out  In  Lu- 
saka. 

I  Wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 

important  editorial  f rwn  the  May  B  issue 
of  Human  Events  toge«ier  with  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Kissinger's  Lusaka  statement 
and  frisert  them  into  the  Rkcor*  at  this 
time:  ; 

Kissinger  OtrrLiNES  Pla:«  To  Ckxtsh 
Bhodzsxa 

In  aa  extraordinary  program  outlined  last 
week  in  the  Zamblan  capital  of  tiioql-o  s^^. 
retary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  with  Presi- 
dent Ford's  fullest  backing,  committed  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  destruction  d  the 
white-ruled,  prosperous  and  currently  stable 
country  of  Rhodesia. 

Consulting  Hubert  Humphrey  for  advice, 
but  without  a  shred  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion from,  the  Congress,  the  secretary  vir- 
tually declared  war  against  a  nation  whose 
thriving  economy  has  benefited  her  neigh- 
bors and  which  has  yet  to  export  a  single 
revolutionary  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any 
nation  in  Africa  or  elsewhere. 

Where  are  all  thoee  voices  that  used  to 
bellow  about  undeclared  wars  undertaken  by 
the  executive?  In  the  teeth  at  the  Senate 
InteUig»ioe  Committee's  release  of  a  report 
condemning  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  Intetaai 
affairs  of  other  countries,  the  Churches,  the 
Kennedys  and  the  WinJiiMf  are  as  silent  as 
the  tomb  on  the  Kissinger  plan. 

In  the  name  of  -preserving  "world  peace," 
Kissinger  pledged  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  the 
Maoist,  terrerlst  regime  in  Mozambique, 
which  currently  harbors  about  4,000  guer- 
rillas whose  short-term  goal  Is  the  killing 
and  maiming  of  loyal  Rhodesian  blacks  across 
the  border.  In  the  name  of  humaiiltarianlsm, 
Kissinger  promised  tax  dollars  for  the  re- 
lief of  black,  Rhodesian  "refugees,"  who  are, 
in  fact,  potential  anti-Rhodesian  warriors. 
In  the  name  of  promoting  the  economic  "well 
being"  of  the  people  In  southern  Africa,  the 
secretary  urged  the  nations  tangent  to  Rho- 
desia to  bring  the  rtuxaway  British  colony  to 
its  kae?s  tiarough  an  economic  boycott.  As 
in  the  case  of  Mozambique,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  "to  alleviate  economic  hard- 
ship" of  any  cotintry  bordering  Rhodesia 
that  implements  sanctions  against  the  Ian 
Smith  regime. 

To  make  even  more  eiTective  a  program 
that  might  well  be  called  "Operation  Stran- 
gulation," the  secretary  said  the  VS.  "will 
(^>proech  other  industrial  nations  to  ensure 
the  stzicteEt  and  broadest  international  com- 
pliance with  sanctions"  imposed  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  way  of  showing  an  earnest  of  our 
Intentions,  the  secretary  also  pledged  to  wage 
a  vigorous  battle  to  repeal  tlie  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  permits  the  U-S.  to  import  Rho- 
desian chrome,  a  crucial  Ingredient  In  the 
manufacture  ot  such  key  defense  items  as  Jet 
aircraft,  long-range  missiles'  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

The  supposed  purpose  of  this  astounding 
declaration  by  the  secretary  is  to  ensure  that 
within  approximately  two  years  time,  Rho- 
desia, now  largely  ruled  by  270,000  whites, 
win  be  turned  over  to  the  black  majority. 
TTie  secretary,  who  is  so  tolerant  of  Com- 
munist regimes  that  he  openly  advocates 
expanded  trade  with  them.  Is  pitiless  toward 
Rhodesia. 
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The  Salisbiury  government,  he  says,  "must 
understand  that  it  cannot  expect  United 
States  support  either  in  diplomacy  or  in  ma- 
terial help  at  any  stage  in  its  conflict  with 
African  states  or  African  liberation  move- 
ments." UntU  a  negotiated  settlement  has 
been  reached  in  which  the  black  Amcau 
majority  obtains  the  right  to  rule,  said  Kis- 
singer, Rhodesia  will  face  "our  vmrelentlng 
opposition." 

The  United  States  position  on  Rhodesia  Is 
clear  and  unmistakable,  he  asserted.  As 
President  Ford  has  said,  "The  United  States 
is  totally  dedicated  to  seeing  to  it  that  the 
majority  becomes  the  ruling  power  in  Rho- 
desia." We  do  not,  Kissinger  emphasized,  "rec- 
ognize the  Rhodesian  minority  regime.  The 
United  States  voted  for,  and  is  committed  to, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution  of  1966 
and  1968  that  Imposed  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  against  the  illegal  Rhodesia  re- 
gime. 

"Eaurlier  this  year  we  co-sponsored  a  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution,  which  was  passed 
\uianlmously,  expanding  mandatory  sanc- 
tions. And  In  March  of  this  year,  we  Joined 
with  others  to  commend  Mozambique  for  its 
decision  to  enforce  these  sanctions  even  at 
great  ecohomlc  cost  to  Itself." 

Having  outlined  his  program  to  do  in  Rho- 
desia, the  secretary  of  state  oflfered  a  some- 
what less  hostile  policy  toward  South  Africa, 
but  hinted  that  this  was  Just  for  the  nonce. 
Kissinger  urged  South  Africa  to  relinquish 
Southwest  Africa  (Namibia)  and  eventually 
end  Its  policy  of  apartheid  (racial  separa- 
tion). "The  United  States,"  said  Kissinger, 
"appeals  to  South  Africa  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing signals  of  the  past  two  years.  T^ere  Is 
still  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of 
South  Africa's  peoples  for  the  benefit  of  all." 
But,  Kissinger  ominously  continued,  "there 
Is  a  limit  to  that  time — a  limit  of  far  Sorter 
dtiration  than  was  generally  perceived  even 
a  few  years  ago." 

The  Kissinger  speech  was  larded  with 
cynical,  hardcore  hypocrisy.  He  claimed  his 
program  to  destroy  the  Rhodesian  govern- 
ment as  constituted  was  part  of  America's 
"unequivocal  commitment"  to  "human 
rights,  as  expressed  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights."  We  support,  he  added,  "self- 
determination,  majority  rule,  equai  rights 
and  human  dignity  for  all  the  people  of 
southern  Africa — In  the  name  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. International  law  and  world  peace." 

The  secretary  must  have  gagged  on  his 
own  rhetoric.  Clearly,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  a  •transfer  to  complete  black  rule  in 
Rhodesia  will  assure  majority  rule  or  any 
of  the  other  ideals  he  named.  Of  the  49 
countries  In  Africa,  15  are  ruled  by  the  mili- 
tary and  29  have  one-party,  civilian  govern- 
ments. Only  five  are  multiparty  political  sys- 
tems, and  two  of  the  five  are  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia! 

As  economist  MUton  Friedman,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Rhodesia,  suggested 
last  week  in  an  article,  that  country  has 
more  freedom,  prosperity  and  racial  harmony 
than  most  nations  in  Africa.  To  Judge  from 
the  evidence  available,  he  said,  'the  Rhode- 
sian blacks  m  the  modern  sector  enjoy  an 
average  Income  that  is  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  Africa" 

"The  relation  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks," 
he  added,  "is  complex:  a  large  dose  of  pa- 
ternalism, social  separation,  discrimination 
in  land  ownership  and  little  or  no  official 
discrimination  in  other  respects.  In  partic- 
ular, there  Is  no  evidence  of  that  petty 
apartheid — separate  post-office  entrances, 
toilets  and  the  like — that  was  our  shame  in 
the  South,  and  that  I  And  so  galling  in  South 
Africa.  The  education  of  the  blacks  has  been 
proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today,  half 
or  more  ol  the  students  at  the  University  of 
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Rhodesia  are  black."  (For  further  comments 
on  the  status  of  blacks  In  Rhodesia,  see  M. 
Stanton  Evans'  column  on  page  10.) 

Guerrilla  warfare  from  both  outside  and 
inside  the  country  hea  produced  a  repressive 
reaction  by  the  govemment,  Friedman  con- 
ceded. "But  the  provocation  has  clearly  been 
great,  and  it  Is  Important  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  proportion.  More  than  half  the  de- 
fense forces  patrolling  the  borders  are  black. 
We  were  told  that  more  blacks  volunteer  for 
the  defense  forces  than  can  be  accepted.  The 
streets  of  SaUg^ury  give  a  visual  impression 
of  a  black  >^W*^?Hh  occasional  white-  faces 
that  bring*  to  life  aTia~glVBS^ew  meaning 
to  the  20^\d-1  niimerical  population  ratio. 
It  is  very  difflcult  to  reconcile  that  visual  im- 
pression wlthSujy  widespread  oppcession  or 
feelings  of  oppression  by  the  blacks.  If  that 
existed.  Rhodesia  could  not  easily  maintain 
such  internal  harmony  or  so  prosperous  an 
economy.  .  .  . 

"  'Majority  rule'  for  Rhodesia  today  is  a 
euphemism  for  a  black  minority  govern- 
ment, which  would  almost  surely  mean  both 
the  eviction  or  exodus  of  most  of  the  whites 
and  also  a  drastlcaUy  lower  level  of  living  and 
of  opportunity  for  the  masses  of  black 
Rhodesians.  That,  at  any  event,  has  been  the 
typical  experience  in  Africa — most  recently 
in  Mozambique." 

What  la  so  enormously  Ironic,  however.  Is 
that  it  Is  Mozambique — a  one-party,  totali- 
tarian, Marxist  regime — that  Kissinger  so 
fervently  applauds  and  fawns  over  tn  the  very 
speech  In  which  he  calls  for  a  worldwide 
crusade  to  crush  Rhodesia  for  its  failure  to 
establish  majority  rule. 

In  his  speech  in  Lusaka,  for  Instance,  the 
Secretary  commended  Mozambique  for  clos- 
ing its  borders  to  Rhodesia  and  promised  the 
African  dictatorship  $12.6  million  in  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  to  reduce  any  economic 
blows  it  may  have  suffered  as  a  result. 

Mozambique  is  beaded  by  President  Sa- 
mora  Machel.  who  has  promised  a  gradual 
transition  to  conununism,  beginning  with 
indoctrination  lessons  to  combat  "individual- 
ism"  and  capitalist  and  traditional  values. 
Samora  Machel  has  natioiutllzed  all  private 
homes,  called  for  the  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture and  made  children  over  the  age  of 
six  wards  of  the  state.  He  Is  also  trying  to 
uproot  religion  and  has  put  an  end  to  infant 
baptism.  About  a  week  befcwe  Kissinger  de- 
livered his  Lusaka  statement,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  three  American  Protestant 
missionaries  had  been  picked  up  by  security 
police  shortly  after  Mozambique  had  gained 
Independence  from  Portugal.  "They  have  not 
been  charged,"  said  the  Post,  "and  have  beeu 
refused  legal  counsel  or  consultation  with 
U.S.  embassy  officials." 

In  typical  Communist  fashion,  Samora 
Machel  Is  busily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
exporting  revolution.  In  the  last  three  years 
the  guerrilla  forces  now  harbored  by  him 
have  shown  their  devotion  to  "human  dig- 
nity" and  "racial  harmony"  by  butchering 
more  than  230  Rhodesian  civilians,  more 
tlian  200  of  these  being  black. 

A  West  German  reporter,  Hans  Germanl, 
who  has  been  In  the  border  area  between 
Mozambique  and  Rhodesia,  writes:  "What 
is  actually  going  on  In  Rhodesia  Is  a  series 
of  police  actions  conducted  by  Army  and 
police  strike  forces  of  around  6,000  men 
against  a  couple  of  hundred  terrorists  .  .  . 
who  arc  hardly  fighting  the  army  and  the 
whites  but  who  rather  see  the  task  as  mur- 
dering, robbing  and  terrorizing  wealthy 
Africans  and  who  provided  themselves,  with 
the  aid  of  Russian  supplied  AK  carbines  and 
RPD  machine  guns,  with  money,  food  and 
black  girls  under  15  years  old  if  possible.  The 
No.  1  target  of  their  assault  Is  all  Africans 
who,  through  hard  work  and  acceptance  of 
white  civilization,  have  made  something  of 
themselves." 
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Such,  then,  la  tb»  new  Ford-Kissinger 
African  policy.  While  it  has  been  packaged 
in  high-flown,  liberal  rhetoric.  It  is  nothing 
but  crass,  d^konatlc  opportunism,  a  squalid 
effort  to  appease  the  radical  Uberationist  ele- 
ments on  the  Dark  Continent. 

By  savaging  such  nanons  as  Rhodesia  and 
squeezmg  South  Africa-— bv  attempting,  in 
short,  to  liquidate  or  cripple^iatlons  friendly 
to  the  United  States  before^the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  can — we  hope  to  win  favtw  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  black  Africa.  This  is  a  deeply 
Immoral  game  and  far  too  high — and  need- ' 
less — a  price  to  pay 

If  the  whites  eventually  lose  control  of 
Rhodesia,  so  be  It.  But  a  diplomatic  policy 
which  has  the  United  States  actively  encour- 
aging and,  in  effect,  Snancing  guerrilla  ter- 
rorists to  coUapse  a  friendly,  pro^^rouB.  pro- 
Western  regime  is  sheer  madn^A  and  thor- 
oughly bankrupt.  Moreover,  it^  reaUy  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  way  to  win  new 
friends  is  to  stab  old  ones.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  policy  that  this  Administration  has 
now  staked  out  in  Lusaka. 

ExcE&PTS  Fkom  KiBstNGEa's  Lusaka 
Decl^uiatiok 

"United  States  policy  for  a  Just  and  durable 
Rhodesian  solution  will  therefore  rest  on  10 
elements : 

'First,  the  United  States  declares  its  sup- 
p>ort  in  the  strongest  terms  for  the  proposals 
made  by  British  Prime  Minister  Callaghan 
on  March  22  of  this  year;  that  independence 
must  be  preceded  by  majority  rule  which, 
in  turn,  must  be  achieved  no  later  than  two 
years  following  the  exp>edltious  conclusion  of 
negotiations.  We  consider  these  proposals  a 
basis  for  a  settlement  fair  to  aU  the  people 
of  Rhodesia.  We  urge  that  they  be  accepted. 

"Secotid,  theyBalisbury  regime  must  imder- 
stand  that  it/cannot  expect  United  States 
support  eithyr  In  diplomacy  or  in  material 
help  at  any^tage  in  Its  conflict  witJi  African 
states  or  Ifrican  liberation  movements.  On 
the  contra^,  it  wlU  face  our  unrelenting  op- 
position until  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
achieved. 

"Third,  the  United  States  will  take  steps 
to  fulfill  completely  its  obligation  imder  In- 
ternational lawrto  mandatory  economic  sanc- 
tions against  iRhodesla.  We  will  urgp  the 
Congress  this  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Rhodesian  chrome 
imports  to  the  United  States,  an  act  incon- 
sistent with  United  Nations  sanctions.  In 
parallel  with  this  .effort,  we  wiU  approach 
other  industrial  nations  to  Insure  the 
strictest  and  broadest  international  compli- 
ance with  sanctions. 

"Fourth,  to  Insure  that  there  are  no  mis- 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
minority  in  Rhodesia,  the  United  States,  on 
the  conclusion  of  my  consultations  in  Black 
Africa,  will  conununicate  clearly  and  directly 
to  the  Salisbury  regime  oixi  view  ol  the 
urgency  of  a  rapid  negotiated  settlement 
leading  to  majority  rule. 

"Fifth,  the  United  Stjites  government  will 
carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  inform  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  we  have  no  official  repre- 
sentation in  Rhodesia  nor  any  means  of  pro- 
viding them  with  assistance  or  protection. 
American  travelers  will  be  advised  against 
entering  Rhodesia;  American  residents  there 
will  be  urged  to  leave. 

"Sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  Zambia  a  few  yetrs 
ago,  steps  should  be  taken — in  accordance 
with  the  recent  UJI.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion— to  assist  Mozambique,  whose  closing  of 
its  borders  with  Rhodesia  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions has  Imposed  upon  it  a  great  additional 
economic  hardship.  In  accordance  with  t)ie 
U.N.  resolution,  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  provide  $12.5  million  of  assistance. 

"Seventh,  the  United  States — together 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations — 
is  ready  to  help  alleviate  economic  hardship 
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tot  anjr  countries  na  gbix>ring  Rhodesia 
^-uub  <leclite  to  enforce  nnctloiM  by  cloaa^ 
tqeir  frontierB. 

"Sighth.  hiinwiHUilai  i  prorMon  must  be 
Qiade  for  tbe  tttmi— iwk  •  if  refugees  who  hxn 
lied  In  dlstreu  freak  g  nnrtcwH  Into  nel^- 
borlQc  oouatrlee.  Tbm  On  Ited  States  wUl  eon- 
sider  spapathetlceUy  r«  [ueste  tai  -r-fflfftenm 
for  these  refmees  Jaj  tb«  UJf.  High  CXminls- 
slaner  fior  Bef  ogeM  or  «  her  appropriate  la 
tematloaal  organlzstloa^ 

"Nlntk.,  the  world  contounlty  sbonld  gtye 
its  support  to  tbe  peopleiof  Rhodesia  as  they 
make  the  peaceful  translilon  to  majority  rule 
and  independence,  and  iowuld  aid  a  newly 
Independent  Zimbabwe  | Rhodesia].  To  this 
end.  we  arc  ready  to  ydia.  with  other  in- 
terested nations  la  a  prbgram  of  economic, 
teohnloal  and  educatlmiil  assistance,  to  en- 
able an  independent  a^babwe  to  achieve 
the  progresB  and  tbe  plaeiB  In  the  oommunlty 
of  naUons  to  which  itsj  resources  and  the 
talehta  of  all  its  pet^le  ebtltle  it. 

"^i^^^Uy,  we  state  out  oonvlnctlon  that 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  sfeould  have  a  sectire 
future  and  clvU  rights  In  Zimbabwe  that  has 
achieved  racial  JusticeJ  A  constitutional 
structure  should  protect  knlnorlty  rights  to- 
gether with  establlahtng  majority  rule.  We 
are  prepared  to  devote  ^ome  of  oar  assist- 
ance programs  to  this  ol»Jectlve. 
"In  cairylag  out  this  I  program  we  shall 


eonaait    doaely    with 
Botswana,      kiOBamblq'ue 
Zambia.'' 


Iha    presidents     of 
Tknsanla     and 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  |  Speaker,  as  the 
consumer  will  soon  receive  the  benefits  oJ 


t  the  follow- 
few  Yarlc  Times 
terest: 

tjiwTsa 


Iwal  advertising,  I  th 
Inff  article  from  tbe 
Magazine  would  be  of 
Thk  ABvjmiauf. 

(By  Stephen  Cillers) 

Lawyer  advertising  is  hot  new.  Lawyers 
have  always  managed  to  find  Indirect  ways 
to  get  themselves  knowij.  Some  repras^t 
controversial  clients,  tbenihold  press  conf^- 
ences  and  go  on  tclevlslonl  Others  write  best 
sellers  about  their  lives 
readiness  for  the  defense. 

What  la  being  debated  I  now,  however 
the  question  of  whether 
permitted  to  advertise  the 
If    they   were,    for    exj 
("Double  Tour  Verdict, 
or  household  cleanser  (' 
Our  Firm  Oot  Substant. 
Than  Law  Firm  3C")  .  The 
basic  points  of  view  In   .^ „ „^ 

( 1 )  Many  lawyers  are  ojtooseSf  to  legal  ad- 
vertising. They  say  It  wUl  fead  to  destrucUve 


covirt  or  their 

.  Is 

lawyers  should  be 
lelves  directly,  as 
e.  chewing  gum 
•uble  Tour  Pun") 
4  Out'^of  6  Cases, 
y  Better  Results 
seem  to  be  three 
great  debate  : 


Is  all  right,  they 


competition.  Competition .-c— ,  ^^j 

say,  for  a  business,  where  the  goal  is  profits. 
But  it  is  tmseemly  and  dertieanlng  for  a  pro- 
f esslon  where  the  goal  Is  sefvlce  to  humanity. 
Lawyers  who  make  this  Argument  usually 
have  many  rich  cUents,  and  a  lot  of  profits, 
and  dont  really  need  morej 

(2)   Other  lawyers  want  ...„ ^^.^. 

They  say  It  will  lead  tb  fiirer  compeUtlon. 
They  think  that  if  they  c^  Just  let  eveij- 
one  know  their  ofllce  addilsss.  how  dynamic 
they  are,  how  little  they  <  harge  for  a  case 
and  that  they  wUl  accep'  BankAmertcard! 
pretty  soon  theyTl  have  Ic  ts  of  rich  clients 
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and  lots  of  profits,  and  they  will  then  also 
be  able  to  oppoee  advertising. 

(3)  PlnaUy,  some  nonlawyers  want  legal 
adverttfiing.  (Lawyers  Invented  the  word  non- 
lawyer  to  deacrtije  everyone  else  in  the  world. 
No  other  profession  does  this.  Did  you  ever 
haar  of  a  nonarchltect?)  These  nonlawyers 
want  legal  advertising  becauee,  they  say.  it 
will  lead  to  healthy  competition.  They  be- 
lieve advertising  will  make  for  more  Informed 
consumers,  and  greater  citizen-access  to  ttie 
law  and  the  courts. 

Recently,  the  American  Bar  Association 
agreed  to  recommend  to  state  bar  associa- 
tions that  lawyers  be  permitted  to  advertise 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  of  telephone  directories — 
and  virtually  no  place  else  where  clients  are 
likely  to  look.  This  monopoly  will  doubtless 
make  Yellow  Pages  ad  salesmen  very  happy, 
but  it  will  also  lead  to  some  interesting  ads. 
The  new  AJ3.A.  rules  say  that  lawyers  wUl 
be  allowed  to  mention  such  things  as  their 
fields  of  concentration,  office  hours  and  the 
names  of  regular  clients;  they  may  even 
quote  prices.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  there- 
fore, that  yoizr  Yellow  Pages  of  the  futuw 
might  carry  an  ad  like  the  one  above  (see 
Exhibit  A) . 

£XHiBrr  A 
Let  your  feet  do  the  walking  "Why  stay 
longer?"  See  the  "get-out-of-prlson"  people. 
PieraoA  A  Pumpemlck  "The  Plea-Bargalntng 
ExptttA"  day  or  night,  call  toU  free  (800) 
326-3111. 

Yellow  Pages  ads  may  be  only  tfie  begin- 
ning. Since  legal  advertising  will  eventually 
result  in  more  money  for  the  profeaslon  as 
a  whole,  probably  no  force  in  the  world  will 
be  able  to  stop  it.  Madison  Avenue  wlU  have 
a  golden  opportunity  to  pioneer  in  a  com- 
pletely new  creative  field.  Imagine  opening 
your  favorite  magazine  to  see  an  ad  like  the 
one  at  the  low*r  left  corner  of  this  safe 
(Exhibits).      /  ^ 

/     TTXHTWrr  B 

Stick  it  to  tbe  iSoctor:  Nobody  likes  going 
to  the  doctor  and  removing  one's  clothes, 
being  pinched  and  pushed  all  over,  made  to 
tie  on  cold,  hard  taUee  for  hours — and  then, 
worst  of  all,  getting  a  huge  bin  and  small 
oomfbrt. 

If  -you've  bad  an  eiq>erlence  like  this  re- 
cently, perhaps  you  should  make  an  appolnt- 
mmt  to  ^>eak  with  one  of  our  attomeya. 
T»»er»  is  no  charge— even  If  we  take  your 
case.  That's  because  onr  fee  is  entirely  con- 
tingent on  results.  We  get  paid  only  if  you 
«do. 

What  do  you  have  to  lose?  A  steable  ver- 
dict might  even  help  restore  your  health. 

Remember:  If  the  oondltton  perststs,  see 
your  doctor.  If  it  stUl  persists,  see  us.  Car- 
mlchael  &  Jelllnek,  Lawyers. 

Even  more  wondrous  to  contemplate  Is  the 
Inevitable  30-secand  television  spot :  a  color- 
fiU  montage  of  woodsy  Images,  swaying  trees 
and  bathing  nymphettes,  accompanied  by  the 
following  voice-over:  (Words  Sash  on 
screen:) 

"Yes,  it's  spring  again,  the  season  of  re- 
birth. Nature's  way  of  telling  you  to  come  out 
of  your  shell  and  enjoy  life. 

"Perhaps  you've  been  cpntenpiating  a  per- 
sonal rebirth  Utdy.  A  ne^  life.  A  freer  way 
of  being  alive.  Doing  the  things  you  never 
quite  got  around  to  when  yon  were  single. 

"How  long  has  it  been?  The  world  Is  dif- 
ferent today.  Look  around  you.  It's  freer, 
^^er.  .  .  .  How  would  you  fare  in  today's 
wortd  If  you  were  on  your  own  again?  What 
would  you  do  first? 

"If  these  thoughts  have  crossed  your  mind 
more  than  once,  why  not  give  us  a  call,  to- 
day.  while  our  Spring  Divorce  Sale  Is  In  pro- 
gr^.  IM  us  tell  you  what's  Involved  In  be- 
coming unattached.  Candidly  and  In  com- 
plete confidence. 
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"Remember  .  .  . 

"You  coiUd   be  tree  by  sinxuner.  .  .  ." 

You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  yoor  spouse 
Hamilton,  Karp  &  Parklnsen.  Attorneys  at 
Law. 

Highly  specalixed  services  are  Ukely  to  be 
advertised.  Lawyer:  might  ooimnlaslon  lead- 
ing agencies  to  develop  hard-hltttng  media 
campaigns  stressing  unique  public  Images 
For  example,  from  a  radical  lawyer  we  might 
see  the  ad  at  center,  below  (see  Exhibit  C) : 

EXHIBIT  C 

Is  your  political  defense  fund  in  trouble? 
You  say  you  dont  even  have  enough  money 
to  get  a  body-language  expert  to  assist 
picking  the  Jury? 

You  gave  a  fund-raising  party  at 
rated  movie  and  no  one  came? 

You  need  help:  Hire  a  lawyer  wlttrah^ovyn 
record  of  geUlng  criminal  cases  theTSfldof 
press  attention  that  will  lead  to  iiijematlonal 
awareness  of  how  the  Ooveraffl^is  ganging 
up  on  your  comrades.  / 

Quit  fiddling  around  with  pocket  money 
from  guUt-rtdden  Uberals.  You  need  a  radical 
solution. 

Natuxany,  if  legal  advertising  has  its  ex- 
pected result,  more  people  wiU  be  hiring  more 
lawyers  more  often.  Inevitably,  there  wlU  also 
be  more  Instances  of  dissatisfied  clients  wJx* 
conclude  that  they  retained  the  wrong  at- 
torneys and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  them  As- 
sistance wlU  surely  be  requlr«d  from  those 
who  know  Just  bow  to  discharge  a  lawyer 
The  advertising  campaign  below,  in  Exhibit 
D.  znlght  make  this  eersioe  available  to  the 
world: 

EXHIBIT  D 

Have  your  own  Saturday  night  maaeacre: 
Fed  up  with  counsel  bat  afraid  to  let  hbn 
go?  Let  ado  tt  for  you.  Weni  Are  any  law- 
yer yon  wish.  Any  thne  of  day.  Any  day  of 
^  week.  We  act  fast.  No  questions  asked. 
Massacre  Associates— Pees  on  req\iest— 
Slightly  higher  Saturday  nights. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  MKHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    " 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud 
American  of  Polish  descent.  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Congre.ssional  Recobo  an 
article  on  early  Polish  settlers  In  this 
country.  The  article  compiled  by  Walter 
J.  Kush  was  carried  in  toe  Mercier  News. 
Historical  data  in  toe  article  was  ob- 
tained from  "Poles  In  American  History 
and  Tradition"  by  Dr.  Joseph  A 
Wytrwal. 

Ilie  article  follows: 

Polish  and  Pzouo 

PBI-KIVOLnnONART    ERA 

(By  Walter  J.  Kush) 
It  was  on  October  1,  1608  that  Captain 
Christopher  Newport  anchored  his  ship  off 
the  Jamestown  Coast  of  Virginia;  he  had  the 
following  Poles  on  board :  Michael  Lawlskl,  a 
Polish  nobleman;  Zblgnlew  Stefanski,  a  glass 
production  specialist;  Jan  Mata,  a  soap  pro- 
ducer Jan  Bogdan.  pitch,  tar  and  ship  build- 
ing expert;  Stanislaw  Sadowskl,  and  Karol 
Zrenlca. 

These  Polish  Immigrants  to  Jamestown 
were  the  first  champions  of  American  civil 
liberties.  Because  they  were  not  of  English 
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descent,  they  were  disfranchised  by  company 
authorities.  In  protest  they  refused  to  work 
until  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  those 
given  to  the  English  settlers.  Thxis  it  bap- 
pened  that  the  summer  of  1619  witnessed 
not  only  the  first  popular  assembly  in  Amer- 
ica but  also  the  first  labor  walkout. 

Among  the  early  Polish  settlers  to  reside 
In  New  Amsterdam  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island  was  Daniel  Litscho.  He  Is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  1648,  as  a  tavemkeeper 
In  New  Amsterdam.  In  1651  he  participated 
in  Stuyvesant's  expedition  against  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware. 

Of  greater  Importance  to  the  small  Dutch 
city  was  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Kurczewski  to  the  position  of  teacher.  A 
teacher  of  languages,  he  established  the  first 
Latin  school  in  what  Is  now  New  York  city. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  city's  first  physicians. 

John  Rutjcowskl  and  Casimlr  Butklewicz, 
also  had  been  engaged  as  teachers.  WoJdeCh 
Adamklewlcz  was  a  successftd  builder  in  the 
old  Dutch  city.  Captain  Marcin  Krygler  had 
been  elected  co-btu'gomaster  in  1663. 

In  1662,  an  exiled  Polish  nobleman,  Ol- 
bracht  Zaborowskl  settled  in  New  Amster- 
dam. Zaborowskl  held  positions  of  authority, 
being  among  other  things,  the  first  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  upper  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey. 

John  Zabrlskle,  grandson  of  Olbracht  Za- 
borowskl, filled  tbe  office  of  Jiistlce  In  New 
Jersey. 

Poles  settled  in  tbe  Delaware  Valley  as 
early  as  1660.  There  were  a  few  Polish  Im- 
migrants in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Polish  pioneers  also  participated  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Among  them  were 
Christian  Passasky.  John  Syrotjack  and 
Peter  OoUaska. 

Many  highly  educated  Poles  rendered  xise- 
ful  services  to  America  in  deliminatlon  of  her 
boundaries.  George  Wenceslaua  OoIkowsU 
made  surveys  of  the  territory  aroiind  Naza- 
reth and  other  settlements  in  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  Charles  Blaszkowicz,  a  siirveyor  in 
the  British  service  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  surveyed  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
drew  the  first  map  of  that  territory. 

Casimlr  Theodore  Ooerck  was  (^pointed 
surveyor  for  the  city  of  New  York  on  April  6, 
1786.  Ooerck  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Cor- 
nelius Roosevelt,  a  merchant  of  New  York 
and  a  great-great-grand  uncle  of  Theodwe 
Roosevelt,  and  consequently,  a  blood  tie  con- 
nects a  Pplish  immigrant  with  two  presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

The  most  prominent  Polish  frontiersman 
was  undoubtedly  Anthony  Sadowskl  who 
came  to  Philadelphia  before  1714.  A  daring 
individual,  he  became  an  Indian  trader  and 
interpreter  In  the  colony.  He  estabUshed  a 
trading  post  that  Is  said  to  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  busy  industrial  City  of 
Sandusky  (a  corruption  of  the  Sadowskl), 
Ohio. 

Reverend  Post,  born  in  Chojuice,  Poland, 
in  1710,  also  played  an  important  part  in 
opening  up  the  West  to  English  settlement. 
He  came  to  America  In  1742  and  in  1743 
he  did  religious  work  among  the  Iroqviois 
Indians. 

T  THE      REVOIUTION 

Thaddeus  Koscluszko  came  to  Philadelphia 
lu  1776,  bringing  to  the  Continental  Army  a 
schools  of  Poland  and  France.  Appointed 
colonel  of  engineers  and  assigned  to  the 
northern  army,  he  organized  the  defenses  of 
Ticonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  West 
Point.  He  also  contributed  to  the  defenses  of 
Bimls  Heights.  His  greatest  service  in  aiding 
the'  American  cause  was  in  strengthening  the 
fortifications  of  Saratoga,  where  the  British 
surrendered  to  General  Gates  on  October  17, 
1777. 

When  General  Greene  became  commander 
of  the  southern  army.  Koscluszko  joined  him 
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as  chlef-of-englneers.  For  his  distinguLshed 
services.  Congress  awarded  him  American 
citizenship,  a  pension  with  landed  estates 
in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  and  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general. 

Before  his  departure  for  Europe,  Kosclu- 
szko authorized  Thomas  Jefferson  to  use  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  his  estate  to  obtain 
freedom  for  Negro  slaves.  He  also  established 
a  school  for  Negroes  which  exists  to  this  day. 

Of  all  the  Polish  <^Bcers  who  took  part  in 
the  American  War  of  iwdepwidenoe.  Count 
Caslmir  Pulaski  was  the  most  professional. 
He  Joined  the  American  forces  as  a  volunteer 
and  eventually  rose  to  command  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  Later  he  resigned  this  com- 
mand to  organlEe  a  mixed  body  of  light  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  with  lances.  During  ttxe 
recruiting  of  this  Legion,  Pulaski  vlstted 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  Mxlered 
from  the  Moravian  Nuns  a  banner  for  his 
Legion.  This  incident  served  as  a  theme  for 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow's  well-known 
poem,  "Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Beth- 
lehem at  the  Consecration  of  Pulaski's  Ban- 
ner." '1 

Pulaski  proved  his  military  abilities  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  has  often  been  called  the 
"Father  of  the  American  Cavalry."  It  was  by 
bold  cavalry  attacks  that  Pulaski  saved  Wash- 
ington's army  from  destruction  at  Brandy- 
vrine  andjat  Warren  Tavern;  and  it  was  at  the 
head  of  his  own  "Legion"  that  he  marched 
into  South  Carolina  and  lifted  by  sheer 
bravery  the  impending  siege  of  Charleston. 
In  defense  of  Savannah,  1779,  Count  Pulaski 
was  mortally  wounded;  he  died  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  "Wasp"  where  he  had  been 
taken  for  treatment. 

Mieclslaw  Haiman,  in  "Poles  lu  New  YcM'k 
in  17th  and  18th  Centuries,"  writes  that  Poles 
from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Mary- 
land, Massachiisetta,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Canfllna,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia,  also  participated  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

detain  Felix  Miklaszewlcz,  a  true  swash- 
buckler in  the  boldest  tradition  of  the  sea, 
was  among  the  few  foreigners  who  served  on 
the  seas  under  the  American  fiag  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Miklaslewlcs's  privateer- 
ing was  so  successful  that  he  'A'ss  able  to 
purchase  his  own  vessel. 

Besides  the  American  Continental  Army, 
the  militia,  and  i»ivateerlng,  there  was  yet 
another  field  in  which  the  Poles  fought  for 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  French  army  sent  to  America  by 
King  Louis  XVI  inlTSO.  Captain  John  Kwlryn 
Mleszkowskl,  Lieutenant  Count  Michael  Qfa- 
bowskl  and  Lieutenant  George  UzdowsK^ 
served  under  General  Armand  Louis  de  God- 
taut  Biron. 

Captain  Mieszkowski  was  born  in  Karczew, 
Poland,  on  March  30,  1744.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  exceptional  bravery  during  the 
siege  of  Yorktown. 

AFTER    THE    REVOLtmONART    WAR 

A  distinguished  Pole  who  came  to  America 
during  the  post  weu-  period  was  Julian  Ursyn 
Niemcewicz.  a  celebrated  poet.  He  spent  two 
weeks  at  Mount  Vernon  as  Washington's 
guest,  an  event  he  described  In  poetry  and 
verse.  One  of  his  poems  commemorates  a 
touching  episode  involving  Washington,  who 
on  hearing  his  narrative  of  Poland,  wept  over 
his  mLsfortune. 

From  the  Revolutionary  War  period  until 
1836,  there  are  some  traces  of  llberty-lovhig 
Poles  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 

Karol  Blaszkowicz  and  Theodore  Puderow- 
skl.  who  served  as  a  drummer  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  participating  In  the  War  of 
1812. 

Father  Thomas  Praniewicz.  the  first  Polish 
resident  of  Philadelphia  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  came  to  America  In   1819.  He  was 
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followed  by  Father  Boniface  Krukowskl,  S.J., 
who  came  in  1882  and  was  associated  with 
the  Jesuit  Mission  at  Qoshenhoppen. 

In  the  thlrttes,  several  Polish  Franciscan 
Fathers  were  laboring  in  the  United  States, 
among  them  was  Father  Anthony  Rossadow- 
skl,  former  chaplain  in  the  Polish  army  in 
the  1830  Insurrection. 

Father  Caspar  Matoga,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1848  and  completed  his 
studies  at  Fordham  University,  was  the  first 
P<fliah  priest  to  be  ordained  In  the  United. 
States. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Bishop  Carroll,  a 
numbw  of  Polish  priests,  aU  fwiner  Mem- 
bers ot  the  disbanded  Society  of  Jesus,  came 
to  America.  One  of  the  most  prominent  was 
Father  Rancis  Dzierozynaki.  On  August  12. 
1823,  Vathor  DzieroEynskl  became  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  in  America,  then  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  Mission  of  Maryland. 

An  exile,  Kazlmierz  Stanislaw  Gzowski. 
started  his  life  In  America.  He  married  an 
American  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  after 
several  years  they  migrated  to  Canada.  In 
1870  he  built  the  International  Bridge  over 
the  Niagara,  then  considered  a  miracle  of 
modem  engineering. 

Josef  Tnnkcdaaki,  took  up  the  study  of 
engineering,  and  eventually  won  renown  as  a 
survey(»r  in  Louisiana  and  Utah. 

Obtain  Alexander  BlriaiJrl  made  difficult 
surveys  in  Florida  between  1836-1837  and 
was  a  pioneer  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

Strzeleckl,  Holynskl  and  Schwathka  were 
also  B-finng  America's  foremost  explorers. 

iw  Hemlsz  published  in  1854  the 
lish-Ohtneae  dictionary  in  America. 
flirt  petition  for  a  married  woman's 
law  In  New  Y<M"k  reached  the  state 
iture  In  1836.  It  was  the  work  of  Ern- 
estine Louise  B.  Potowski -Rose. "She  was  born 
In  Piotrkow,  Pt^nd  on  Januarj^  13,  1810. 

Another  famous  woman  of  Polish  nation- 
ality was  Dr.  Marie  Elizabeth  Zakrewska 
She  founded  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.  The  first  Negro  trained 
nurse,  Mary  Elizabeth  Mahoney,  graduated 
from  this  hospital  in  1879 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  were 
some  30,000  Poles  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  number,  4,000  fought  in  the  rankff  of 
the  UnlK>n  Army  and  1.000  served  the  Con- 
federacy. 

By  a  queer  coincidence  the  Poles  were 
among  the  first  to  die  on  both  sides  in 
battle-  According  to  official  records.  Thaddeus 
Strawlnskl,  an  eighteen-year-old  student, 
was  the  first  to  die  in  the  attack  of  the  Con- 
federate on  Fort  Sumter,  the  first  battle  of 
Civil  War.  And  the  first  Union  officer  to 
die  was  Captain  Constantlne  Blandowski, 
who  helped  save  Missouri  for  the  Union. 

Vladimir-  Krzyzanowski  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Union  army.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  and  Bull  Run. 
His  reputation  Increased  after  the  battle  of 
ChancellorevUle  and  Gettysburg. 

Joseph  Karge  was  another  Pole  who  rose 
to  the  rank  of  genepal  In  the  Union  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  operations 
against  "Stonewall"  Jackson  In  defense  of 
Virginia  and  Washington. 

The  number  of  Poles  who  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  In  the  Union  army  is  astounding. 
Research  has  revealed  no  less  than  twenty 
who  had  achieved  this  rank. 

WORLD    WAR    I 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  of  the  first  100,000  volunteers  who 
answered  the  summons  of  President  Wilson, 
no  fewer  th^  40,000  were  Poles.  Before  that 
conflict  terminated,  300,000  PolUh  Immi- 
grants and  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
served. 

Although    the    Polish    population    in    the 
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of  tfaose  wlio  lost 


United  States  did  nat  t  sceed  4  percent  ol 
the  population,  on  the  cm;  ualty  lists  of  World 
War  I,  Americana  of  polish  dascent  ac- 
counted  for  13  percent 
thcLr  lives. 

vroELB  Wife  n 
In  World  War  n  more  :han  900,000  served 
In  tlie  Armed  Forces.  Ace  irdlng  to  Army  and 
Navy  records,  approxlma(ely  twenty  percent 
of  the  United  States  Aritied  Forces  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II  consisted  of  men  of 
Polish  extraction. 

Rose  Radzlminski  of  California  had  11 
sons  In  the  Armed  Forces ,  Similarly,  Francis 
Dyke  of  Chicago  had  e  even  sons  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

A  few  hours  after  the  ,  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  War  Department  notified 
Peter  Nledawleckl  of  Oraad  Rapids.  Michi- 
gan, that  his  son.  Robert  had  fallen  in  the 
attack.       •  y 

Aro^cans  of/PoUsh  descent  have  loner 
been  numerous  and  not*  ale  In  the  officers' 
corp  of  the  United  States  Army.  Scores  have 
graduated  fron>  West  P)lnt  Academy.  In 
1939,  the  West  Point  Clasi  of  458  cadets  was 
headed  by  Stanley  DzlulM ,  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion. The  following  atta  ned  the  rank  of 
general  In  World  War  U:  Joseph  Barzynskl, 
John  RataJ,  John  Wlsnlewskl,  Matyka  and 
Krygler. 

Staff  Sergeant  Alesandei  Kaczmarczyk  died 
at  sea  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Captain  Eddie 
Rlckenbacker's  twenty-on  s  day  saga  of  en- 
durance and  fortitude.  Ser  jeant  John  Bartek 
survived  this  ordeal. 

Sergeant  Tony  Postula  irith  two  compan- 
ions BUTVlTed  thirty-two  d  iy«  of  hunger  and 
thirst  In  the  Paciflc.  Le)  LapacUiski  had 
kUled  thlxty-six  Japanesn  soldiers  In  the 
battle  of  Tulagi  In  the  Solomons.  Marine 
"Skee"  Wllski  had  killed  one  hundred  Jap- 
anese  soldiers  on  Guadaci  nal. 

Sergeant  John  J.  Zygmi  nt,  armed  with  a 
bazooka,  held  up  eight  Ge  -man  Tiger  tanks, 
knocking  ^ne  of  them  ou',  completely.  This 
was  the  flr^tHime  an  American  bazookaman 
had  eliminated  a  Tiger  taak. 

Sergeant  Alexander  A.  :)rablk  seized  the 
Remagen  Bridge  over  the  tRhlne  River  dur- 
ing the  critical  1945  Aiueiican  advance  on 
Germany.  The  taking  of  the  undamaged 
bridge  facilitated  the  Amei  lean  advance  into 
the  heartland  of  Germany 

William  Grablarz.  Jolne<  the  Army  when 
he  was  only  18  as  a  volu  iteer.  He  partici- 
pated In  Ave  great  battles  :  n  the  Paciflc.  For 
his  bravery  he  received  ^ne  distinctions 
among  them  the  Purple  Hiart  and  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  S.  Oabi  eskl  of  Oil  City 
Pennsylvania,  shot  down  tl  ilrty-one  Oermari 
planes  to  become  one  of  America's  flvint; 
aces.  ^ 

Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Sadowskl  of  Perth  Amboy 
New  Jersey,  gave  his  life  ror  his  comrades 
and  won  the  Nation's  hl(hest  award,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Hsnor,  which  was 
awarded  posthumously  to   bis  parents. 

The  first  American  soldlei  to  disembark  on 
SlcUy  was  Sgt.  Joseph  Parrlak;  the  first  to 
land  at  Anzlo  was  Pvt.  Wal  ;er  J.  Krzystoflak 
of  Summit.  lUlnols;  the  firs :  American  chap- 
lain to  set  foot  on  French  and  German  soil 
wm  Captain  Vanantlus  Szyi  lanskl  of  Detroit. 

Tlie  Arst  American  worian  to  land  on 
Munda%nd  New  Georgia  Kas  Army  nurse 
Second  Lt.  Dorothy  P.  Shll  oskl  from  Green 
Lakes,  Wis.  Lt.  George  Kiln  anowlcz  of  Stev- 
ens Point,  Wis.,  was  one  ol  three  American 
officers  who  first  entered  Ge  -man  territory  In 
August,  1944. 

In  a  German  cemetery  ne:  t  to  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton  lies  Detroit  born  Pfc.  John  Przy- 
■sara. 

■^here  is  more,  much  mi  ire:  suffice  It  to 
•<»>.    That's  how  It  was  thr  sugh  the  years." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1776-1976— OTTR  HERITAGE,  OT7R 
FUTURE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 


or   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.^1976 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  pleased  to  have  conducted  a  contest 
for  high  school  seniors  in  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York  on  the 
subject  of  "1776-197&— Our  Heritage. 
Our  Future"  and  what  it  means  to  them 
as  citizens. 

Because  of  the  intense  f  eeUng  of  pride 
that  these  essays  exhibit  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  Nation  and  the  belief 
in  its  future,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  submit, 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues,  the  four 
essays  which  won  honorable  mention: 
1776-1976 — Our  Heritage,  Our  Future 

(Bj  Barbara  Healyj 
■  All  men  are  created  equal."  This  Is  one 
of  the  statements  found  In  the  Constitution. 
Throughout  history  the  quote  has  not  been 
Interpreted  as  the  men  who  formulated  the 
Constitution  meant  It  to  be.  Instead  the 
American  people  have  looked  down  upon 
others  who  are  unlll:e  themselves  In  skin 
color,  religion,  and  customs. 

A  prime  example  of  this  practice  is  the 
American  Indian.  In  the  beginning,  the  In- 
dians and  the  settlers  lived  together  in 
poacerul  coe.Kistence.  But  then  the  settlers 
needed  more  land  and  started  to  push  the 
Indians  out  of  theirs.  They  took  their  homes 
and  put  them  on  reservations  where  they 
could  not  hunt  for  food  to  feecj  themselves 
OT-Uve  free  lives. 

The  next  people  to  arrive  were  the  Irish 
They  came  because  of  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland  and  because  of  political  persecution 
by  the  English.  After  the  Irish  came  the 
Chinese  also  for  a  polltlpal  reason,  the  Boxer 
Rebellion.  * 

Right  from  the  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  our  country  we  have  had  slaves.  These 
v.ere  men,  women,  and  children  who  wete- 
held  in  bondage  without  the  right  to  prac- 
tice the  religion  they  wanted  or  the  free- 
dom to  spend  their  day  the  way,.tt»«yVotild 
have  liked.  They  were  often  mistreated  by 
their  masters,  and  many  of  the  families  were 
broken  up. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  many  women 
and  children  worked  In  "sweat  shops."  Many 
times  these  places  were  poorly  lighted  and 
provided  unsanitary  conditions.  Most  of 
these  women  and  children  worked  for  long 
hours,  many  of  them  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  for  very  little  pay. 

In  the  1960s  the  rights  of  the  black  peo- 
ple became  a  prestigious  matter.  Even  though 
almost  a  century  before  slavery  had  been 
abolished,  these  people  were  stlU  not  being 
treated  as  equals.  Through  the  formation  of 
clvU  rights  groups  Blacks  "have  come  a  long 
way,  baby."  In  most  cases  thev  can  now  hold 
the  same  Jobs  as  other  people  and  get  equal 
pay  for  doing  It.  &        4  •" 

As  you  can  see  throughout  the  brief  his- 
tory of  the  immigration  of  America  I  have 
given  you  "All  men  are  created  equal"  but 
equal  rights  are  not  given  at  all  Each  time 
a  new  group  of  people  enters  the  United 
States  they  are  frowned  upon  or  perhaps 
treated  unjustly.  In  the  future  I  toope  men 
wUl  treat  each  other  as  equala^and  vl*h 
respect.  - 
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1776-1976 — Our  HERrr/sGE,  Our.  Fi'tuse 
(By  James  D.  Ring) 
Living  during  such   a  celebration   as   our 
Bicentennial  Is  a  great  prlvllere  and  makes 
me  pro'id  to  bo  an  American. 


The  Blcententilal  remtads  me  of  our 
heritage,  where  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  Joined  together  on  one  continent,  con- 
tributing the  good  parts  of  all  their  cultures 
to  form  a  great  Nation.  Each  one  of  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  country  to  find  his 
dream;  wltai  hard  work  they  did  succeed. 

This  formed  a  pattern  for  all  of  us  Ameri- 
cans. For  me,  I  reflect  on  our  heritage  as  an 
Inspiration  to  work  and  reach  my  goal,  no 
matter  what  htu^les  I  might  have  to  take. 

Every  day  a  pattern  Is  being  Uld  out  to 
better  ourselves  and  the  world  conditions. 
ThU  is  why  we  are  such  a  great  Nation;  we 
are  always  there  to  help  other  countries. 

When  I  think  of  our  two-hundredth  birth- 
day, I  think  of  not  only  celebrating  a  birth- 
day but  also  commemcirating  our  men  and 
women  who  fought  for  our  country  from  the 
Revolution  to  Vietnam;  who  fought  t(x  what 
our  country  stands  for. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  once  stated.  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  coiuitry."  If  aU 
of  Us  j«>uld  keep  this  In  mind,  we  wiU  always 
remain  a  great  Nation. 

1776-1976 — OuB  Bxritace,  Oub  Putub* 

AMEBICA'S    HIXrrAGE    AND    FtrrUBB 

(By  Michelle  R.  SarJeant) 
America  has  been  fairly  good  to  most  peo- 
ple* of  the  world.  Many  people  who  have  Im- 
migrated to  America  have  found  religious 
freedom  and  a  better  way  of  living.  Many 
minorities,  though,  have  experienced  dis- 
crimination from  Americans.  Blacks  had  been 
in  slavery  for  over  300  years  before  the  ClvU 
Rights  Bill  was  passed  saying  that  they  had 
the  same  prtvUeges  as  others.  Yet  even  now, 
discrimination  lu  Jobs  and  housing  has  not 
ended. 

The  Indians,  who  were  In  America  before 
the  white  man,  were  pushed  off  their  land 
and  made  to  move  so  that  the  white  man 
coiUd  buUd  and  farm.  Tribes  of  Indians  were 
massacred  because  they  were,  In  my  opinion, 
"in  the  way." 

Women,  up  until  1920,  were  not  allowed  to 
•  vote  and  they  also  had  a  hard  time  obtaining 
a  good  education.  Up  until  now.  It  has  taken 
a  lot  of  paUence  and  determination  for  a 
^^omau  to  be  accepted  even  in  a  medical  or 
law  school  because  these  were  said  to  be 
"men's  Jobs." 

Every  person  in  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian.  Is  an  Immigrant  to  a  de- 
scendant of  Immigrants,  and  Xhe  immigrant 
has  played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  America.  Each  group  has  contributed  vis- 
ion and  dreams— In  addition  to  skUl  and 
labor.  The  Poles  and  Slavs  built  steel  plants; 
the  English  and  Scots  mined  gold,  etc. 

Immigrants  have  expanded,  too,  the  arts, 
sciences  and  other  fields.  Albert  Einstein, 
who  was  from  Germany,  became  a  noted 
American  scientist.  Irving  Berlin,  whose 
music  Is  popular  all  over  the  world,  was  from 
Russia.  The  shoe-lasting  machine.  Invented 
by  Jan  Matzellger,  a  Black  man  from  Dutch 
Guiana,  not  only  revolutionized  the  shoe  in- 
dustry but  also  made  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
the  "shoe  capital  of  the  world." 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Amerl- 
cas  heritage  has  been  enriched  by  the  di- 
\<>rse  cultures  of  many  peoples,  I— as  a  Black 
person — question  whether  the  year  1976  is 
a  year  of  celebration  for  Blacks.  Perhaps  by 
the  year  2063,  a  true  celebration  wlU  take 
place  in  which  Americans  of  all  creeds  and 
color.s  can  fully  participate. 

1776-197S — Our  HERrrAOE.  Octr  Future 
(By  Rhonda  Welngarten^ 
V,';ien  one  thinks  of  1776.  our  bicentennial 
year,  one  immediately  reflects  upon  two 
bundled  years  and  tries  to  appreciate  what 
this  cour.try  mean'-,  r.nd  what  has  been 
accomplished.  Even  the  most  cynical  of  ob- 
sTv\p\",  Will  admit  we  hrve  gone  from  a  very 
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dlsunlfled  weak  confederation  of  states  to  a 
strong  fifty-state  union. 

During  the  past  two  hundred  years  we 
have  experienced  different  movements, 
tragedies,  joys  and  wars.  We  have  lived 
through  periods  of  sectionalism  in  the  early 
19th  century,  expansionism  and  "manifest 
destiny"  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  conservatism  and  laissez-faire  in  the 
I920's  and  liberalism  and  social  reform 
through  the  1930'8  40's  and  60's.  In  addition 
the  United  States  has  constantly  undertaken 
world  leadership  during  crises  such  as  the 
world  wars  while  at  other  times  remaining 
totally  Isolation-created.  We  also  cannot 
forget  other  critical  situations — the  Great 
Depression,  the  present  economic  crisis,  the 
Intense  civil  strife  caused  by  the  slave  issue 
and  the  Civil  War,  the  campus  revolts,  the 
assassinations  of  the  1960's. 

It  Is  somewhat  incredible  that  this  nation 
aas  experienced  such  vast  change  and  growth 
In  our  relatively  short  heritage. 

After  much  retrospection,  one  may  ask 
"What  does  the  future  hold?"  It  appears  that 
the  present  status  of  the  United  States  in 
domestic  and  foreign  terms  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
Domestically  we  are  not  only  plagued  with 
economic  problems,  such  as  recpsslon  and 
inflation,  but  social  ones  as  well.  Through- 
out the  world  we  appear  to  have  lost  the 
magic  touch  of  leadership  we  once  had.  In 
addition,  because  of  Watergate,  Americans 
can  no  longer  maintain  then  naive  beliefs 
that  all  of  our  government  is  clean  and 
honesi.  \ 

As  viewed  from  oiu-  present  st«e,  the 
future  looks  quite  bleak.  The  view  brightens 
however  if  we  think  of  our  democratic  system 
as  the  key  to  our  future  destiny  and  con- 
tinued growth  and  change.  Though  oxir 
democratic  processes  have  many  flaws,  In- 
cluding a  very  slow  process  of  change.  It  does 
afford  us  the  right  to  speak  and  be  heard. 
It  has  created  a  balance  no  other  country 
has — a  system  which  has  given  rise  to  in- 
numerable Ideas  and  programs,  even  while 
having  the  capability  of  taking  quick,  neces- 
sary action  in  time  of  tragedy  and  despair. 

Though  we  will  continue  to  have  prosper- 
ous and  trying  times,  I  am  confident  America 
will  always  remain  a  solid,  strong,  and  bal- 
anced country  because  our  democratic  sys- 
tem brings  out  the  strength  and  character 
of  our  people. 


OIL  DI VESTURE  WON  T  HELP 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP   ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1976 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  mandatory  divesture  of  oil 
companies  has  been  an  issue  of  some 
concern  to  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
recent  months.  The  proponents  of  dives- 
ture argue  that  it  would  Increase  com- 
petition and  bring  down  artificially  high 
oil  prices.  Tlie  unfortunate  result,  how- 
ever, is  just  the  opposite.  Divesture,  be- 
cause it  would  cause  massive  paperwork 
and  lengthy  squabbling,  would  substan- 
tially delay  crucial  investment  decisions 
that  are  so  important  to  our  energy  inde- 
pendence effort. 

Competition  in  the  industry  is  aided, 
as  an  economist  will  explain,  by  free  en- 
try and  exit  in  the  market.  If  a  producer 
cannot  enter  the  distribution  market, 
and  vice  versa,  then  the  number  of  po- 
tential entries  into  the  markets  will  be 


reduced.  And  it  is  those  who  are  dii-ectly 
involved  with  the  oil  business  in  some 
capacity  who  are  most  likely  to  enter  a 
particular  market,  and  not  an  outsider 
unfamiliar  with  the  business.  The  result 
of  fewer  eptries  means  less  competition, 
and  fewer  companies.  Divesture  would 
also  hurt  our  chance  to  increase  competi- 
tion abroad. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Adelman,  writing  in  the 
May  1  Washington  Post,  explained  the 
issue  of  mandatory  divesture.  He  is  a 
noted  professor  of  economics  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  important  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  closely  consider  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  Professor  Adelman,  I  would 
hke  to  insert  his  article  at  this  point: 

Splitting  the  Oil  companies  Won't  Kelp 
(By  M.  A.  Adelman) 

Congress  should  reject  the  proposals  for 
disintegration  of  oil  companies  into  separate 
entitles  for  producing,  refining,  and  market- 
ing. "Vertical  divestiture"  would  be  expen- 
sive. It  would  diminish  competition  at  home. 
It  would  waste  our  chance  to  Increase  com- 
petition abroad.  And  It  would  make  almost 
no  difference,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  terms 
of  efficiency. 

The  Industry's  contention,  that  vertical  In- 
tegration helps  efficiency.  Is  unfounded.  Com- 
mon ownership  of  these  activities,  by  one 
company,  neither  saves  money  nor  costs  any. 
(There  are  bound  to  be  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule;  relatively,  they  are  unimportant.) 
Most  companies  became  integrated  long  ago 
for  reasons  that  are  now  history.  They  have 
stayed  integrated  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  change.  One  oil  company  president 
says  integration  gives  "security  of  supply"  of 
crude  oil  to  the  refinery.  As  Frederic  Scherer, 
chief  economist  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mis^on,  has  pointed  out:  If  "security  of  sup- 
ply" is  a  problem,  that  Is  a  signal  of  a  non- 
competitive crude  market,  where  sellers  can 
deny  supply  to  some  buyers.  In  fact  it  is 
no  problem.  Anybody  can  buy  any  amount 
he  wants,  except  when  governments  restrict 
the  supply. 

The  Industry's  job,  of  arranging  an  Im- 
mense flow  of  sticky  combustible  liquids,  is 
made  no  easier  or  harder  by  common  own- 
ership of  the  segments.  A  company  that  on 
paper  Is  balanced  and  produces  "enough" 
crude  for  its  own  use  actually  has  to  dispose 
of  much  or  most  of  it  to  others.  Oil  is  where 
you  find  it,  scattered  In  thoiiSanda^f  fields 
all  over  the  country  or  the  world.  It  often 
doesn't  pay  to  bring  it  home. 

If  we  could  by  some  magic  wake  up  tomor- 
row to  find  that  three  or  four  going  con- 
cerns had  overnight  replaced  every  Integrated 
oU  company,  there  would  be  no  substantial 
loss.  But  in  fact  divestiture  would  be  a  vast 
exercise  in  shuffling  papers,  transferring  title 
to  huge  assets  of  plant,  cash,  and  people  (and 
also  assigning  debt) .  Every  company  would 
try  to  keep  the  best  and  sell  or  spin  off  the 
rest.  Investment  decisions  on  the  new  plant 
and  equipment  and  methods  needed  to  cope 
with  new  situations  today  need  all  the  atten- 
tion possible.  They  would  have  to  be  kept  on 
the  back  burner  because  too  much  money 
would  depend  on  sorting  out  what  was  al- 
ready In  place. 

When  it  was  all  over,  even  putting  to  zero 
the  costs  of  delay  and  disruption,  we  would 
have  less  competition  because  refiners,  for 
example,  would  no  longer  be  free  to  enter 
marketing,  or  vice  versa.  Freedom  of  entry 
helps  keep  any  trade  comjjetitive.  Customers 
and  suppliers  are  usually  better  informed 
a'oout  the  trade  than  outsiders.  A  crude  pro- 
ducer on  one  side,  a  marketer  on  the  other, 
may  kjjow  that  refining  some  product  lu  some 
part  of  the  country  is  yielding  some  lush  re- 
turns, which  they  would  like  to  share.  Their 


abiiltv  to  enter  refining,  or  even  the  threat 
of  new  entry,  helps  persuade  those  already 
Inside  to  build  new  edacity.  If  they  don't, 
the  newcomers  will.  Divestiture  would  stop 
vertical  entry. 

A  Boston  marketer.  Northeast  Petroleum, 
prospered  and  grew  over  the  years  and  Is  now 
completing.  In  Louisiana,  the  only  new  Amer- 
ican refinery  in  several  years.  The  divestiture 
bill  would  keep  such  people  out  of  refining 
unless  they  stayed  small  enough  In  market- 
ing— in  which  case  they  would  not  be  refin- 
ing candidates. 

Increasing  barriers  to  entry  is  odd  because 
the  stated  purpose  of  vertical  divestiture  is 
to  increase  competliloh  In  oil.  But  If  each 
sector  of  the  oil  Industry  is  competitive,  there 
is  no  way  by  which  vertical  intecration  can 
make  it  less  so.  Market  power  at  any  one  stage 
of  the  Industry  can  be  spread  backward  or 
forward  through  vertical  Integration.  A  re- 
finer monopoly  would  have  the  crude  produc- 
ers and  the  marketers  at  its  mercy.  But  If 
there  Is  no  power,  there  Is  nothing  to  spread. 
Hence  the  crucial  question  becomes:  Ho'v 
competitive  are  the  various  segments  of  the 
oil  industry? 

In  the  United  States,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments have  often  intervened  to  restrict 
output  and  raise  prices,  because  the  dome.=;tlc 
industry  could  not  rig  the  market  by  it.s  c\v>i 
effort.  The  domestic  oil  industry  was  and  is 
strongly  competitive.  Concentration  Is  low. 

The  refining  segment  is  the  most  concen- 
trated. But  even  here  the  largest  four  sellers 
account  for  33  per  cent  of  sales,  the  largest 
eight  for  about  58.  It  takes  the  largest  20  to 
get  to  85  per  cent.  This  Is,  of  course,  far  less 
concentrated  than  steel  or  aluminum  or  au- 
tomobiles; in  fact,  oil  refining  Is  just  about 
average  for  all  mantifactiu-ing  industrj-. 
Grocery  retailing,  per  local  metropolitan  area, 
is  more  concentrated  than  oU  refining  na- 
tionally, and  the  oil  market  is  close  enough 
to  national  to  make  the  national  statistics 
relevant. 

When  the  largest  four  account  for  only  a 
third,  and  even  the  largest  20  account  for  90 
per  cent,  they  cannot  act  together,  except 
secretly,  to  restrain  output  or  raise  prices.  It 
is  no  bad  thing  that  the  great  size  of  the  ^11 
companies  puts  thepi  into  the  goldfish  bowl, 
their  every  move  sciiltlnized. 

Low  concentration  and  many  competitors 
insure  competition  because  each  seller — to- 
day, because  of  Imports,  even  the  whole 
American  Industry — Is  a  "price-taker."  He 
adapts  to  the  price  but  cannot  affect  It,  be- 
cause he  cannot  affect  the  Industry's  total 
output — which  sets  the  price.  The  burden  of 
any  independent  action  in  expanding  sales, 
by  offering  customers  more,  is  borne  by  the 
Industry;  the  benefit  goes  all  to  the  maver- 
ick. (For  this  reason,  an  oU  company  own- 
ing coal  mines  that  produce  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  coal  will  act  like  an  Independent 
coal  producer,  and  produce  every  bit  of  coal 
profitable  at  the  current  coal  price.  Any  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  oil  wUl  penalize  the  oil 
lndustry»as  a  whole  and  wlU  have  no  effect 
on  his  prbflts.)  And  every  competitor  knows 
that  If  he  doesn't  act  Independently,  some- 
body else  will. 

Some  fear  that  oil  companies  can  control 
output  and  prices  through  joint  ventures. 
This  fear  should  not  survive  a  little  reflec- 
tion. Joint  ventures  are  most  important  in 
bidding  for  federal  lands,  with  payment  in 
bUlions.  Even  a  little  collusion  would  be  very 
rewarding.  None  has  been  alleged.  (Even  a 
smaU  Improvement  in  bidding  procedure  is 
well  worth  seeking,  however.)  Once  a  group 
wins  a  bid,  the  amount  of  production  they 
can  develop,  even  in  the  biggest  lease.  Is  tiny 
relative  to  the  market.  In  their  own  interest 
the  owners  must  operate  the  lease  as  though 
they  were  a  smgle  independent  firm,  unable 
to  influence  price.  For  maximum  profit,  they 
must  push  the  output  to  the  point  where 
additional  expan.sion  would  iuflict  cost  higher 
than  ;  he  price. 
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conclusion  of  those  who  assess  the  balance 

the  naval  balance,  the  strategic  balance,  the 
balance  In  Central  Europe.  By  "rough  equiv- 
alence," I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  equality  in 
each  respect.  I  mean.  In  a  broad  sense,  con- 
sidering all  of  the  elements  of  military  ca- 
pability, that  we  have  today  the  strength 
necessary  to  balance  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  if  the  trends  of  the  past  6  or  10 
or  15  years — of  Soviet  military  expansion  and 
U.S.  contraction — are  permitted  to  continue, 
we  would  clearly  arrive,  at  some  point,  where 
we  could  not  say  that  we  had  sufficiency  or 
rough  equivalence.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  it  Is  that,  unless  we  act  now  to  arrest 
those  trends,  the  United  States  would  move 
into  a  position  of  Inferiority  to  the  Soviet 
military  capabilities. 

Q.  Even  with  the  kind  of  money  the  Pen- 
tagon Is-  now  asking? 

A.  That  brings  me  to  a  second  point.  So  far 
as  spending  for  military  capablUtV  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  observed  a  steady  It 
in   real   terms,   on   the   part  of   tbeSsoviet 
Union  over  the  past  10  to  15  years.  Duriffe  the 
same  period,  UjS.  defense  spending-  ^ 
in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power — has 
creased  steadily. 

This  has  resulted  In  a  greatly  expanded 
research-and-development  base  and  produc- 
tion rates  in  the  Soviet  Union  that,  in  most 
instances,  exceed  ours. 

Soviet  military-manpower  levels  have  In- 
creased also,  from  3.4  million  to  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4.4  million— exclud- 
ing some  400,000  border  guards  and  seciarlty 
forces.  The  U.S.  has  2.1  million  Americans  in 
uniform. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  Increas- 
ing its  defense  spending  by  an  average  of 
3  per  cent  a  year  since  1965  in  real  terms, 
our  baseline  defense  budget  has  been  declin- 
ing In  real  dollar  terms. 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  community,  of  course 
refines  the  estimates  of  the  Soviet  defense 
effort.  In  the  past.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  devoting  6  to  8  per  cent  of 
Its  gross  national  product  to  military- capa- 
bility. Now  it  appears  that  those  figures  may 
well  be  somewhere  between  10  and  15  per 
cent.  *^ 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  U.S.  Is  devoting  a 
little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  our  GNP  to 
defense.  This  provides  some  Idea  of  the  rela- 
tive burden  the  two  countries  are  willing 
to  accept  for  national  security.  A  Soviet  level 
of  effort  of  10  per  cent  of  their  GNP  to  de- 
fense would  be  equivalent  to  a  200-billlon- 
dollar  defense  budget  in  this  country,  Instead 
of  the  100  billion  doUars  the  President  Is 
proposing. 

Hie  result  has  been  a  major  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power.  The  United  States  has 
moved  from  a  position  of  clear  superiority  to 
one  of  rough  equivalence  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  rough  equiva- 
lence, we  cannot  continue  to  take  bUllons  of 
doUars  out  of  the  defense  budget  year  after 
year  to  fund  other  programs  that  some  de- 
sire m  the  nondefense  portion  of  the  federal 
budget. 

Q.  WUl  this  year's  defense  budget  reverse 
those  trends? 

A.  It  will  not  reverse  the  trends,  but  It 
wlU  arrest  them.  The  budget  is  designed  to 
permit  us  to  continue  our  poUcy  of  main- 
taining rough  equivalence  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Q.  What  hopes  do  you  have  of  Congress 
approving  that  budget  in  view  of  the  big  cuts 
made  in  Pentagon  requests  in  recent  years.' 

A.  My  guess  is  that  the  Congress  wUl  come 
to  (he  conclusion  that  It  would  be  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people  to  allow 
these  adverse  trends  to  continue.  I  see  evi- 
dence that  this  could  well  be  the  year  when 
the  Congress  wlU  recognize  the  now-clear 
fact  that  the  time  is  past  when  we  can  take 
bUlions  of  dollars  out  of  the  defense  budget 


and  put  It  elsewhere  In  the  federal  budget 
without  having  it  do  serious  damage  to  the 
national  sectirlty.  That  is  my  sense  of  the 
situation.  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  correct  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  risk  waiting  another 
year. 

I  think  there's  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
tliat  we  would  be  living  in  an  extremely  dlf - 
ferent  world  if  we  were  to  send  a  signal  that 
we  were  wlUlng  to  accept  those  trends  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  abandon  our  policy  of 
maintaining  rough  equivalence.  A  United 
States  that  was  seen  as  an  inferior  power 
or  moving  toward  an  inferior  position,  would 
inject  a  dangerotis  Instability  in  the  world. 
Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  view  with 
the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  Angola 
civU  war— the  vote  to  cut  off  any  American 
support  for  the  pro-Western  forces  there? 

A.  I  look  at  Angola,  and  the  congressional 
response,  as  a  somewhat  Isolated  incident 
The  national  debate  on  Angola  was  imper- 
fect and  imprecise.  It  was  confused  in  that 
some  argued  against  "another  Vietnam  "  We 
Ueard  during  the  debate:  "No  more  Viet- 
hams.  We  don't  want  to  get  Involved." 

■nils,  of  cotu-se.  was  a  terrible  misrepre- 
sentation In  that  no  one  was  advocating  an- 
other Vietnam.  However  misleading,  that  ar- 
gument had  appeal  in  mobilizing  people  to 
the  cause  of  opposing  financial  assistance  to 
certain  factions  In  Angola,  as  was  proposed 
My  view  Is  that  the  American  people  are 
pretty  wise.  On  an  Important  issue,  the 
American  people  wlU  find  their  way  to  the 
right  Judgment,  over  a  period  of  time.  That's 
what  our  system  of  government  Is  about. 
And  It  works.  It  has  worked  for  200  years 
and  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  It 
wHl  work  in  the  future. 

<5.  Is  your  budget,  then,  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  play 
a  role  of  world  policeman? 

A.  No.  We  determine  the  necessary  forces 
with  a  view  to  three  principal  balances: 

One  is  the  strategic  balance,  where  we  wish 
to  maintain  not  precisely  the  same  forces 
the  Soviet  Union  has,  but  what  can  be  de- 
scribed as  eqiUvalent  forces. 

Second  Is  the  naval  balance,  where  we  have 
a  considerably  different  problem  than  the 
Soviets  have.  They  are  basically  a  continen- 
tal power,  while  the  United  States,  with  al- 
lies and  Interests  overseas— in  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia— requires  a  gre*ter  naval 
capability. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  balance  in  Central 
Europe,  which  Is  weighed  not  simply  by  look- 
ing at  the  considerably  larger  Soviet  ground 
force,  but  by  considering  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  NATO 
alliances. 

An  additional  factor  that  influences  the 
sizing  of  our  forces  Is  the  number  of  and 
degree  of  conflicts  we  wish  to  be  prepared 
for.  In  the  1960s,  we  maintained  forces  that 
were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  fighting  2% 
wars.  That  was  adjusted  In  the  early  1970s. 
What  has  been  proposed  in  recent  budgets  is 
that  we  have  the  capablUtles  for  a  l-plus 
war  crisis— that  is,  a  major  conflict  plus 
some  other  problem  in  the  world,  but  not  2>4 
as  in  the  past.  There  are  understandably  a 
number  of  distinctions  between  the  pre- 
Vletnam  War  force  structure  and  what  we 
envisage  in  the  President's  budget  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

Q.  What^does  the  large-scale  Soviet  Inter- 
vention In  Angola  tell  you  about  their  pol- 
icy and  intentions?  Was  that  Just  an  iso- 
lated Incident? 

A.  Obviously  not.  Between  1971  and  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  together  provided 
military  and  economic  assistance  In  the 
neighborhood  of  3  billion  doUars  to  the 
countries  of  Africa.  This  reflects  a  consider- 
able   interest    on    the    part    of    the    Soviet 
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and  port  faculties  available  to  them,  and  to 
Increase  the  number  of  governments  that  are 
friendly  and  responsive  to  them.  And  It  re- 
flects their  willingness  to  pay  to  achieve  this 
inflxience   and   these   military  capabilities. 

Q.  Are  the  Russians  likely  to  have  any 
more  success  In  taking  over  and  running  a 
place  like  Angola  than  they've  had  in  other 
African  and  Mideast  countries? 

A.  Just  as  other  powers  that  have  at- 
tempted to  control  or  infiuence  countries 
far  from  their  shores,  the  Soviets  have  had 
an  uneven  history.  They've  had  some  suc- 
cesses and  they've  had  some  failures.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  continent-bound — clearly 
second-class  power — post-World  War  II  So- 
viet Union  is  gone.  Today,  you  see  a  first- 
rate  mUitary  power  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point, with  vast  increases  in  Its  naval  capa- 
bUlties  and  its  ability  to  project  power 
throughout  the  world,  and  with  sizable  land 
forces. 

With  tliat  growing  power,  the  Soviets  are 
Interesting  themselves  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  nations  throughout  the  world.  The 
facte  are  that  ports  and  airfields  around 
Africa  have  considerable  mUitary  value  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Soviet  military  intervention 
In  Angola  as  a  precursor  of  similar  moves  in 
other  areas? 

A.  I  do.  If  one  reads  Soviet  writings  and 
their  own  descriptions  of  their  opportunities 
In  world  affairs,  it's  clear  that  they  consider 
such  Interventions  to  be  fuUy  consistent  with 
their  policy. 

Q.  How  does  that  Jibe  with  the  policy  of 
detente  that  Russia  is  supposed  to  be  pur- 
suing with  the  U.S.? 

A.  It  fits  their  view  of  detente.  The  Soviets 
believe  that  what  they  are  doing  in  terms  of 
their  involvement'  in  various  countries 
around  the  globe  and  in  terms  of  the  devel- 
opment of  their  mUitary  capabilities  Is  con- 
sistent with  detente.  I  wotild  anticipate  t^at 
anyone  who  thinks  that  this  Is  going  to 
change  in  the  period  ahead  Is  going  to  be 
found  to  be  wrong. 

Q.  Many  people  In  this  country  assumed 
that  detente  was  supposed  to  prevent  crises 
of  this  sort — 

A.  If  one  thinks  that  detente  means  that 
the  Russians  are  our  friends — that  we  can 
trust  them,  and  that  they  wiU  conduct  them- 
selves the  way  we  do  iiLour  Country,  that 
they  believe  in  freedom  and  individuals,  Ood- 
glven  rights  of  man,  that  they  wUl  not  con- 
tinue to  support  "Just  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration," or  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
develop  substantial  mUitary  strength  to 
serve  their  Interests — anyone  who  thinks  that 
Is  dead  wrong.  That  is  not  what  Soviet  policy 
or  behavior  Is  all  about. 

D6tente.  most  precisely,  from  our  stand- 
point, is  an  approach  that  the  United  States 
is  using  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  determine 
if  it's  possible  to  relax  tensions. 

Is  it  sensible  to  try  to  lower  the  level  of 
potential  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  it  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  bene- 
fits our  national  Interests  and  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  our  security?  I  believe  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

V  Does  that  mean  that  such  a  policy  will 
solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world?  No,  it 
does  not. 

Does  it  mean  that  it's  going  to  transform 
■  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  system  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  beliefs  of  the  United  States? 
No,  it  does  not. 

Q.  If  we  are  trying  to  lower  the  level  of 
confrontation,  why  increase  our  spending  on 
defense? 

A.  Yomr  question  touches  on  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  problem  that  we,  as  a 
free  country,  have  to  face. 

That  Is  the  seeming  contradiction  between 
having  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
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that  is  not  fuUy  hostile  and  belligerent,  and 
yet  recognizing  pxb  fundamental  need  for  the 
UwS.  to  maintain  a  strong  defense. 

We  must  understand  that  it  is  because  of 
our  strength  that  we  can  pursue  such  a  pol- 
icy. Free  people,  in  our  country  and  other 
free  countries  in  the  world,  have  to  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  a  sense  of  euphoria  that  can  ac- 
company a  marginally  improved  relationship 
between  otir  countries. 

We  have  to  avoid  being  lulled  into  thinking 
that,  because  our  strength  has  given  us  rela- 
tive peace  and  stability,  we  therefore  no 
longer  need  to  be  vlg^Uant.  That  is  just  plain 
wrong.  We  do  need  to  be  vigilant.  And  we 
must  be  wise  enough  to  realize  that  the  rea- 
son we  are  at  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  because  we  are  militarily 
strong. 

Q.  Would  a  second  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Agreement  with  the  Soviets  enable  us  to 
reduce  defense  spending? 

A.  It's  clear  that  no  SALT  agreement  or 
negotiation  of  this  tjrpe  can  do  everything. 
No  one  agreement  is  going  to  dranuiticaUy 
reduce  spending.  We've  seen  Soviet  spending 
continue  to  go  up  since  SALT  I  in  1972  and, 
indeed,  since  the  provisional  agreement  ne- 
gotiated at  Vladivostok  in  November,  1974.  It 
is  clear  that  the  agreements  have  not  led  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  their  pending. 

So  I  wouldn't  look  for  any  agreements  to 
enable  us  to  safely  reduce  spending  as  such. 
The  hope  Is  that  we  can  reach  some  caps 
which  limit  some  of  the  major  systems  and 
restrain  the  growth  that  has  taken  place  in 
strategic  systems.  This  could,  in  some  man- 
ner, enable  us  to  restrain  the  growth  In 
spending  on  those  systems  that  would  other- 
wise be  necessary. 

Q.  Does  your  defense  budget  assume  that 
there  wUl  be  a  SALT  II  agreement? 

A.  The  budget  that  we've  presented  is 
based  on  the  need,  with  or  without  SALT,  to 
see  that  our  strategic  forces  are  maintained 
in  a  fully  ready  posture  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary deterrence  to  avert  a  nuclear  conflict. 

Even  with  a  SALT  II  agreement,  presum- 
ably setting  a  ceUing  of  2,400  on  the  number 
of  strategic  vehicles,  and  1,320  on  the  num- 
ber that  can  be  MIRVed  (multiple,  inde- 
pendently targeted  re-entry  velilclej ,  we  wiU 
have  to  replace  our  aging  bomber  force  at 
some  point.  As  the  Soviet  Union  Improves 
the  accuracies  of  their  missUes  in  the  late 
'70s  and  early  '80s,  we  wiU  have  to  have  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  the  survivabUlty  of  our 
Minuteman  force.  That  is  why  we  are  seeking 
funding  for  research  and  development  for 
MX — a  more  siurvivable  replacement  for  ex- 
isting ICBM's. 

Also,  given,''the  posslbUities  of  improve- 
ments in  antisubmeo'ine  warfare,  it's  impor- 
tant to  produce  the  Trident — a  better,  quieter 
boat  which  wiU  provide  a  more  secure  base 
for  some  of  our  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missUes. 

So  it  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that 
a  SALT  agreement  is  going  to  reduce  defense 
spending  in  the  nearq^rm.  A  good  agree- 
ment could  restrain  the^owth  that  will  be 
needed. 

However,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that, 
because  a  SALT  agreement  doesn't  do  every- 
thing, it  doesn't  do  anything. 

Q.  You  beUeve  then  that  the  UJS.  must 
maintain  the  "triad"  of  strategic  forces  in- 
definitely— that  is,  bombers,  land-based  mis- 
sUes and  submarine-launched  missiles 

A.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  we  must. 

Q.  There's  considerable  controversy  over 
the  B-1  as  a  replacement  for  the  B-S2.  Is 
it  still  necessary  to  buUd  such  a  costly  and 
sophisticated  aircraft,  now  that  you  also  are 
developing  a  long-r&nge  cruise  mlssUe  that 
can  penetrate  Rtisslan  air  defenses? 

A.  I've  notfced  that  some  people  talk  about 
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these  two  as  though  they  were  duplications. 
They  are  not.  The  cruise  mIssUe  wiU  have  a 
quite  different  use  than  a  B-1.  It  is  based 
on  a  new  technology — eesentlaUy  that  of 
pUotleee,  subsonic  aircraft — for  which  tac- 
tical doctrine  has  not  been  fully  developed. 
We  seem  to  have  a  considerable  lead  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  field. 

Cruise  missUes  potentlaUy  are  very  accu- 
rate, but  slow.  They  can  be  launched  from 
aircraft,  from  land,  from  surface  ships  or 
from  submarines.  They  could  weU  have  a 
variety  of  potential  uses,  both  strategic  ahd 
tactical.  In  our  budget  we  are  funding  the 
air-launched  cruise  missUe  with  the  tiiougbt 
that  it  would  be  a  valiiable  weapon  to  be 
carried  by  a  B-52  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  range  of  the 
targets  our  various  strategic  forces  might  be 
required  to  attack — and,  for  deterrence,  must 
be  able  to  attack — ^there's  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  have  a 
suitable  foUow-on  as  the  B-62s  age.  That's 
what  the  B-1  is«ll  about. 

Q.  Some  critics  say  it's  a  luxury  that  we 
can't  afford  now 

A.  The  funds  that  are  provided  in  the 
budget  are  not  designed  for  an  Ideal  world. 
What  they  reflect  is  an  awareness  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  that  the  strategic  balance  is  ex- 
ceedingly critical,  that  we  must  have  deter- 
rent forces  that  are  sufficient  to  dissuade  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  years  to  come  from  be- 
lieving that  they  co\Ud  launch  a  disarming 
first  strike — or  accomplsh  the  same  thing  by 
threatening  to  use  their  strategic  forces. 

Can  we  afford  the  B-1?  It's  clear  to  people 
*who  reflect  on  it  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  have  a  capable  bomber  force. 

I  recaU  an  incident  Just  before  the  Korean 
War  in  1950  when  a  senlM'  general  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunittee  that  the 
country  simply  couldn't  afford  a  16-bUlion- 
dollar  budget.  Six  months  later,  the  United 
States  had  a  48-bllllon-doUar  budget  and 
foimd,  indeed,  that  we  could  afford  it.  A  year 
later,  we  had  a  60-bUllon-doUar  budget,  and 
found  we  could  afford  that.  We  can,  we  have 
foimd,  afford  to  assure  our  freedom  and 
security. 

It  strikes  me  that  most  Americans  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  must  have 
a  strategic  capability  that  Is  capable  of  dis- 
suading the  Soviets  from  believing  that  they 
could  gain  an  advantage  In  using,  or  threat- 
ening to  use,  their  strategic  forces. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  comparing  the  Soviet 
and  American  defense  efforts,  how  ^mich  al- 
lowance do  you  make  for  the  fact  tilat  the 
Russians  feel  they  have  to  build  uiragainst 
China  as  well  as  the  U.S.? 

A.  There's  no  question  but  that  the  Soviets 
have  improved  their  capablUtles  on  the 
Chinese  border,  in  manpower  and  In  weap- 
ons. But  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  simul-^ 
taneously  Improved  their  capablUtles  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  Warsaw  Pact  bcMtler.  They  have 
increased  their  troops  facing  the  |NAT01 
Alliance  in  Western  Europe  by  roughly  140,- 
000.  They  also  have  Improved  the  sophistica- 
tion of  their  tactical  air  force,  weapons  and 
air  defenses. 

It  is  not  factually  correct  to  .suggest  that 
Soviet  military  advances  can  be  attributed 
exclusively  to  a  reaction  to  their  relation- 
ship with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
There  has  been  far  too  great  an  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  military  capabilities  to  dismiss  it 
on  that  basis. 

Secondly,  we  already  have  taken  fully  into 
account  any  adjustment  in  our  own  military 
position  warranted  by  the  altered  relation- 
ship between  the  "Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise 
for  us  to  assume  that  leadership  changes 
could  not  alter  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween those  two  countries  very  rapidly.  As 
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Is  said.  Intent  can  chang(    overnight;  capa- 
bilities call  for  the  closest  attention. 

Q.  Is  the  high  cost  of  ma  Intalnlng  a  volun- 
teer force  squeezing  the  lefense  budget  In 
a  way  ^at  you  hare  to  cu' ;  back  on  essential 
modernization  of  the  ser  rices? 

A.  There  are  few  notion  i  which  anger  me, 
but  the  idea  that  the  Un  ted  States  has  to 
use  compulsion  because  w>  are  unwilling  to 
pay  the  U.S.  armed  forces  at  a  level  roughly 
competitive  with  the  prli  ate  sector  Is  one 
of  them. 

I  have  no  problem  with  islng  conscription 
to  the  extent  we  need  It.  1  lut  I  am  bothered 
by  the  Idea  that  wv  have  to  use  compulsion — 
In  effect,  taking  1  out  of  e  very  3  or  4  young 
men,  Imposing  a  tax  on  ;hem  by  drafting 
them  Into  nonvolunteer  iervlce,  and  then, 
In  addition,  in  effect  paytig  them  60  to  60 
per  cent  of  what  they  woUd  be  earning  In 
the  clvlll&n-manpower  ma'ket. 

Such  proposals  are  mads  on  the  grounds 
;hat  this  country  can't  afl  jrd  to  pay  people 
In  the  armed  services  a  decent^  wage.  That 
Is  simply  not  true.  We  can  ifTord  a  volunteer 
force.  And  given  normal  ( ircumstances,  we 
should.  In  my  Judgment,  le  able  to  get  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  p^^ple  we  need  by 
competing  In  the  clvUlan-rtianpower  market. 
Indeed,  the  volunteer  for«t  Is  working  well. 

Q.  What  about  the  feelln  ;  you  find  among 
a  lot  of  people  that  the  vo  unteer  Army  has 
done  away  with  the  con:ept  of  national 
service  and  created  a  klid  of  mercenary 
service? 

A.  Not  a  lot  of  people — a  few  people  say 
that.  In  my  view,  thjy"re  ■wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  given  anyi  thought  to  the 
Idea  of  setting  up  a  special  budget  for  mili- 
tary-retirement pay  that  accounts  for  about 
S'i  per  cent  of  the  defense  budget? 

A.  Yea.  I've  given  some  thought  to  It.  I 
have  never  been  one  for  shell  games,  but  it 
does  strike  me  that  It  mlgUt  be  useful  to  do 
this.  Retirement  pay  is  not  reflected  In  the 
budgets  of  other  departmepts  and  agencies. 
We  have  a  study  In  progre^— looking  at  the 
specifics  of  the  retirement  program,  because 
It  is  taking  a  substantial  su^  of  money  every 
year.  I  have  examined  thejldea,  simply  be- 
cause retirement  pay  shouK  n't  be  considered 
in  the  balance  with  expend  tures  for  current 
military  capability. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  numb  ir  of  studies  have 
appeared  recently  suggestiiig  that  we  could 
buy  a  better  defense  eetabl  shment  with  the 
same  money  by  maklig  fimdamental 
changes — for  example,  by  ivlng  up  big,  ex- 
pensive nuclear  carriers,  or  making  do  with 
a  less-sophisticated  bomb^  than  the  B-1. 
Why  isn't  this  being  done?  j 

A.  I  would  guess  that  thtte  Is  not  ancrther 
department  of  our  Goveriment  that  gets 
looked  at  and  analyzed  as  jcarefully  as  does 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We're  not  at  a 
loss  for  suggestions  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 
However,  any  suggestion  tt  at  there's  a  free 
limch  lu  life  Is  wrong.  Tliere  Isn't  a  free 
limch. 

There  Is  no  magic.  There  la  no  place  where 
someone  suddenly  la  going  to  find  a  great 
bundle  of  billions  of  dollars  through  so- 
called  efficiencies. 

We  continue  to  seek  fii-ther  efficiencies 
and  economies,  as  do  otheis.  But  it  Is  past 
time  to  stop  eroding  VS.  military  strength 
on  the  basis  that  we  can  :lnd  vast  savings 
without  compromising  our  i  latlonal  security. 
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Office  Subcommitte  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  today  re- 
garding the  closing  of  small,  rural  post 
offices  and  the  effect  of  service  cuts  to 
rural  America.  I  wish  to  share  my 
thoughts  today  with  other  Members  of 
the  House: 

Testimony  by  CoMcitissMAN  Tom  Harklm  on 
Defective  Sebvice  Cars  to  Rttsal  Abeas 
BEroKE  House  StrBCOMMrm:E  on  Postal 
Service 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  views  regarding  the  service  provided  by 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  (USPS) .  As 
the  representative  from  the  8th  most  rural 
Congressional  District,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  recent  service  cuts  affect 
rural  communities  and  citizens  far  more 
than  urbi^n  families. 

PRESENT   PROBLEMS 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  USPS  faces 
severe  financial  problems.  The  growing  defi- 
cit this  year,  expected  to  reach  $1.6  billion, 
has  forced  the  Service  to  attempt  to  cut 
costs  by  eUmlnating  certain  services.  Much 
of  the  expected  deficit  be  attributed  to  (1) 
general  inflation,  (2)  services  which  are  man- 
dated by  the  Postal  RetM'ganlzatlon  Act.  and 
(3)  low  rates  for  certain  classifications  of 
mall  mandated  by  the  Act.  I  feel  that  the 
reduction  in  voliunes  has  also  been  a  par- 
ticipating factor.  I  am  sure  the  Committee 
is  well  aware  of  the  many  studies  which  in- 
dicate that  present  postal  rates  are  meeting 
with  customer  resistance,  resulting  In  volume 
drop.  However,  there  Is  also  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  service  provided  by  the  USPS  has 
deteriorated  and  that  the  service  provided  Is 
not  worth  the  money. 

WIU  the  econotnlc  recovery  restore  postal 
volumes  to  projected  levels?  Only  time  will 
answer  this  critical  question.  Only  time  will 
tell  if  the  postal  service  can  improve  Its  serv- 
ice to  competitive  levels  for  parcel  post.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  the  competing  modes 
of  communications  will  replace  the  mails  for 
the  delivery  of  checks  and  the  payment  of 
bills.  Such  modes  as  the  electronic  transfer 
of  funds  pose  serious  challenges  to  the  USPS, 
and  electronic  transfer  of  funds  could  result 
in  the  loss  of  billions  of  pieces  of  mail 
annually. 

The  malls  provide  several  essential  services, 
however,  which  will  not  be  replaced  by  other 
modes.  These  essential  services  include  uti- 
lization of  the  malls  for  advertising,  notice 
of  meetings,  newsletters  and  magazines,  and 
personal  and  business  correspondences.  The 
proliferation  of  mail  order  firms  has  also  pro- 
vided Americans  with  nationcU  markets  to 
purchase  goods  and  services.  Parcel  post  re- 
mains an  essential  function  of  USPS,  partic- 
lUarly  for  arects  not  served  by  the  imited 
Parcel  Service,  such  as  some  small  towns  in 
rural  America.  These  rural  citizens  need  the 
access  to  national  markets  more  than  resi- 
dents in  large  communities  or  commercial 
centers.  Access  depends  upon  a  reliable  par- 
cel post  delivery  system. 

In  light  of  the  growing  USPS  deficit  and 
the  future  uncertainly  regarding  postal  vol- 
umes. I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  to  allow  the 
Postal  Service  to  take  needed  economy  meas- 
ures. However,  I  also  feel  that  it  Is  equally 
imperative  that  Congress  take  a  greater  role 
in  overseeing  the  (deration  of  USPS,  espe- 
cially In  areas  regarding  cuts  In  the  public 
service  function  of  USPS  and  In  the  mar  age- 
ment  decisions.  Such  oversight  could  have 
prevented  the  debacle  with  the  billion  dollar 
bulk  mail  system. 

I  commend  the  actions  of  Chairman  Hen- 
ley and  others  In  recognizing  this  responsl- 
biUty  In  HJl.  8603.  This  biU  originally  ad- 
dressed the  growing  realization  that  the 
goals  of  a  self-sufficient  USPS  by  the  year 
1984  may  not  be  a  realistic  objective.  In  all 
likelihood,  federal  subsidies  will  be  necessary 
into  the  future.  I  hope  that  these  sub.sidles 
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can  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  &y 
economy  measures  taken  <>y  USPS. 

SMALL  TOWN  POST  OFUCES 

I  am  one  of  the  more  than  50  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  flied  suit  with  the  Post- 
masters  to  block  the  mass  closing  of  third 
and  fourth  class  post  ofl^es.  I  feel  such  ac- 
tion was  necessary  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
closings.  I  am  also  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Small 
Post  Office  Pxeservation  Act  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Kastenmeler  which  I  feel  establishes 
clear  Congressional  direction  to  USPS  in 
the  operation  of  the  closings  and  sets  out 
solid  guidelines  to  retain  quality  service  for 
these  rural  communities.  I  grew  up  m  the 
town  of  Cumming,  Iowa,  which  had  the 
Post  Office  located  in  the  local  grocery  store. 
From  my  experiences,  I  am  Intimately  aware 
of  the  essential  public  service  and  social 
function  provided  by  small,  rural  post  of- 
fices. 

Last  June  the  General  Accounting  Office 
recommended  closing  two-thirds  of  the  18,- 
000  third  and  foxirth  class  post  offices  In  the 
United  States.  This  would  mean  the  closing 
of  400  post  offices  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
roughly  100  of  which  are  located  In  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  Such  action 
would  mean  the  loss  of  45%  of  the  post 
offices  In  my  district.  From  Informatiou 
which  I  have  received,  the  USPS  plans  to 
consider  18  of  the  40  small,  rural  post  offices 
over  the  next  two  years  in  the  615  and  616 
zip  code  areas  of  my  district.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  represents  the  full  implementation 
of  the  OAO  recommendations  and  a  signif- 
icant loss  of  service  to  many  of  my  con- 
stltutents. 

I  have  brought  with  me  the  volumlnou.s 
petitions,  letters,  and  post  cards  which  I 
have  received  regarding  the  desire  to  retain 
these  offices.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
USPS  has  not  taken  Into  consideration  the 
needs  and  desires  of  these  rural  communities. 
Attachment  #1  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Town  Council  In  Luther,  Iowa,  with  the 
questionnaire  sent  by  USPS.  The  community 
had  but  five  days  to  answer  the  questionnaire 
and  return  it  to  the  Service.  The  community 
has  a  gas  station  which  has  submitted  a  bid 
for  designation  as  a  Community  Post  Of- 
fice. The  great  animosity  and  hard  feelings 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  Service 
Initially  attempted  to  find  a  Community 
Post  Office.  In  contrast,  the  Omaha  District 
Office  of  USPS  has  utUlzed  a  door  to  door 
survey  In  the  community  of  Arlon,  Iowa,  Just 
north  of  my  district.  The  Arion  survey  will 
result  In  the  sm^toth  transition  to  alternate 
service  without  the  rumors  and  Inuendoes 
of  the  Luther  action.  At  a  time  when  the 
Postal  Service  image  with  the  public  has  ^ 
declined,  I  feel  greater  steps  should  be  taken  * 
to  work  with  communities  on  such  delicate 
issues. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  USPS  has  not 
taken  steps  to  ensure  that  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  communities  are  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, attachment  #2  Is  a  letter  from  one 
post  master  to  another  confirming  a  meet- 
ing on  plans  to  study  certain  communities. 
Listed  in  the.  letter  is  the  town  of  Marne, 
Iowa,  which  maintains^  a  Second  Class  Post 
Office.  All  these  communities  have  popula- 
tions less  than  200  people  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  several  businesses  in  Marne  do 
considerable  business  by  mall.  The  annual 
receipts  of  the  Marne  Post  Office  are  roughly 
$25,000. 

These  smaU  communities  have  an  Intense 
sense  of  pride  and  community  identity.  Most 
are  taking  steps  to  better  themselves  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  residents  through 
state  and  federal  programs  such  as  Farmers 
Home  Administration  sewer  and  water  loans 
and  grants.  I  am  concerned  that  these  rural 
development  programs  and  the  proposed 
closings  may  be  working  at  cross  purposes. 
An  example  of  these  community  betterment 
projects  is  the  community  of  Shambaugh, 
Iowa,  which  has  178  people  and  which  will 
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be  surveyed  In  the  near  future;  Shambaugh, 
Iowa,  was  the  place  at  which  4-H  was 
founded. 

Nearly  all  of  these  communities  have  large 
grain  elevators  and  other  businesses.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Perclval  elevator  does  $15  million 
worth  of  business  annually.  McClelland  and 
Mlneola  both  have  banks.  Imogene  has  a 
lumber  yard,  grain  elevator,  and  Implement 
store.  These  businesses  rely  upon  parcel  post 
for  sending  and  receiving  ptirts  for  ma- 
chinery. Grain  elevators  utUize  the  parcel 
post  at  times  to  send  samples  of  grain  to  a 
grain  inspection  firm.  A  delay  of  one  or  two 
days  can  be  quite  costly  in  time  and  money. 
Any  plan  to  close  a  post  office  In  favor  of 
a  rural  route  should  definitely  consider  the 
distance  to  a  nearby  post  office.  A  distance 
of  only  ten  mUes  woiUd  Involve  at  least  a 
half  hovir  to  maU  a  parcel,  send  a  certified 
letter,  purchase  stamps,  and  conduct  other 
essential  business.  This  Is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  large  number  of  Aderly  residing  In 
rural  America.  Many  of  the  counties  In  my 
District  have  popvUatlons  of  25  7o  to  30% 
over  the  age  of  65. 

Many  constituents  have  written  me  re- 
garding the  planned  closings.  A  banker  from 
Paton,  Iowa,  states,  "There  Is  some  cost  In 
providing  service  In  any  event,  and  we  be- 
Ueve  that  the  doUars  that  might  be  saved 
will  not  begin  to  off-set  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic loss  that  will  take  place  in  these 
communities  tf  their  local  post  office  Is 
removed." 

The  city  council  of  Shannon  City,  Iowa, 
writes,  "For  many  of  our  elderly  citizens,  it 
ia  their  only  means  of  communicating  with 
their  family  and  friends.  If  the  Shannon 
City  Post  Office  is  closed,  the  nearest  fa- 
culty that  would  be  able. to  provide  postal 
service  would  be  Afton,  Iowa,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 12  to  14  miles  from  Shannon 
City."  From  a  Madrid,  Iowa,  insurance  agent, 
"The  Postal  Service  Is  the  one  government 
agency  that  serves  aU  the  people.  .  .  .  0*her 
government  agencies  are  not  expected  to 
'break  even'  or  operate  at  a  profit.  .  .  .  From 
where  I  am,  dealing  with  the  pubUc  every 
day,  the  complaints  I  hear  about  the  Postal 
Service  have  to  do  with  deterioration  In 
Service,  NOT  with  co-'  of  operating  the 
department." 

From  a  postal  employee,  "Cutting  Satur- 
day service  altogether  wlU  only  delay  maU 
and  make  a  mess  for  the  foUowlng  day.  Ask 
any  employee  of  the  post  office  what  the 
slttiatlon  Is   a  day   after  the   holiday." 

A  farmer  from  RJl.  1,  Madrid,  near  the 
town  Luther  writes,  "...  the  fact  remains 
that  their  presence  (Madrid  rural  boxes) 
does  not  mean  the  service  offered  by  the 
Luther  Post  Office  is  not  needed." 

Regarding  nhe  need  to  get  newspapers 
through  the  mail,  an  elderly  Bouton  citizen 
writes,  ". . .  old  people  that  don't  drive  and 
the  paper  boy  don't  (sic)  stay  .  .  boys  around 
here  don't  like  to  deliver  papers  any  more." 
A  grocer  In  Marne  writes,  "Since  we  have  no 
newspaper  in  our  town,  all  of  my  advertis- 
ing is  done  by  direct  mall If  the  post 

office  should  close.  It  will  be  a  big  step  to- 
wards the  closing  of  my  store  here  in  Marne, 
Iowa." 

Prom  a  Little  Slo\ix  resident,  "The  Post 
Office  is  the  hub  to  our  little  town  and  so 
many  older  people  depend  on  It  for  money 
orders.  We  do  a  big  money  order  business 
as  we  don't  have  a  bank." 

And  finaJly  a  retired  Postmaster  vsrrltes, 
"I  realize  in  a  few  cases  it  is  Justified  (to 
close  a  post  office),  but  I  do  believe  more 
could  be  saved  In  the  running  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  office  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  staff,  etc.,  than  could  be  by  this  drastic 
act." 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
states  that:  "Sec.  101  (b)  The  Postal  Service 
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shall  maintain  effective  and  regtilar  poeftal 
service  to  rural  areas,  communities,  and 
smaU  towns  whel*  poet  offices  are  not  self- 
sustaining.  No  smaU  poet  offi<?e  shall  be  closed 
for  operating  at  a  deficit  unless  the  qiiallty 
of  maU  service  Is  maintained.  It  being  the 
specific  intent  of  the  Congress  that  effective 
postal  service  be  Insured  to  residents  of  both 
urban  and  rural  communities." 

This  section  has  apparently  been  defined 
by  TTSPS  to  mean  only  delivery  service,  b'lt 
not  the  other  essential  services  provided  by 
a  local  post  office. 

The  USPS  established  a  list  of  criteria 
which  should  be  used  to  close  a  post  office. 
They  are  good  criteria,  however,  they  are  also 
discretionary  and  extremely  broad,  such  as 
the  criteria  which  aUows  the  closing  of  a 
post  office  if  conditions  relating  to  the  com- 
munity make  it  impractical  to  operate  a  post 
office  and  effective  service  can  be  provided  by 
another  office.  Under  this  criteria,  the  need 
for  conunvmlty  approval  can  be  overlooked. 

T^ie  SmaU  Post  Office  Preservation  Act  de- 
serves serious  consideration  by  this  commit- 
tee, because  It  provides  the  same  criteria  in 
very  specific  terms.  It  would  give  Congres- 
sional direction  to  USPS  while  aUowing  the 
Service  to  take  needed  economy  measures. 
For  example,  a  post  office  can  be  closed  only 
if  a  CPO  is  maintained  In  the  community 
with  the  identity  of  the  community  main- 
tained by  the  mailing  address.  Such  discre- 
tion req\ilres  that  service  be  maintained  at 
present  levels  with  the  use  of  a  local  busi- 
nessman as  the  part-time  post  master.  Great 
savings  can  be  achieved  under  such  a  plan. 
However,  if  the  majority  of  the  community 
approve  of  some  other  plan,  a  different  option 
would  be  open  to  the  Service.  Therefore,  the 
Service  Is  directed  and  required  to  sell  its 
plan  to  the  community. 

USPS  could  take  action  to  close  post  offices 
with  fewer  than  35  customer^  with  specific 
Congressional  direction  as  to  the  criteria  to 
be  used.  It  may  take  more  time  to  develop 
the  case,  but  It  wovUd  give  the  Postal  Service 
discretion  for  these  extremely  smaU  post  of- 
fices. For  example,  it  would  estabUsh  the 
growth  or  decline  of  an  area's  population  as 
one  criteria.  I  feel  this  is  needed  In  bringing 
actions  Into  conformity  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Rural  Develonment  Act. 

Without  this  type  of  clear  direction,  USPS 
can  replace  a  post  office  with  a  niral  route 
or  a  non-personnel  branch.  Neither  of  these 
options  would  provide  the  service  that  Is  de- 
sired by  all  citizens.  While  a  CPO  would  be 
slightly  more  costly  than  either  of  these 
options,  the  savings  to  USPS  would  stUl  be 
substantial.  A  CPO  could,  if  combined  with 
rural  delivery,  actuaUy  bring  rural  customers 
into  par  with  urban  citizens  who  receive  mail 
to  their  door  at  no  cost.  As  you  know,  most 
small  town  post  offices  reqviire  postal  patrons 
to  rent  boxes  In  the  post  offices. 
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One  aspect  not  considered  by  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  closing  of  these  small  post 
offices  Is  the  effect  upon  farmers.  Recently, 
action  has  begun  to  combine  the  rural  routes 
of  Mondamln  and  Uttle  Sioux.  These  towns 
are  eight  miles  apart  and  have  populations  of 
420  and  240,  respectively.  The  Little  Sioux 
farmers  are  concerned  that  their  address  will 
be  changed  to  Mondamln.  Th\is,  to  receive  a 
package  they  would  have  to  travel  to  Mon- 
damln rather  than  Little  Sioux.  Even  If  the 
post  office  at  Little  Sioux  were  to  become  a 
CPO  in  the  future,  the  change  of  address 
would  still  adversely  affect  the  farmers. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  direction  also 
given  to  the  Postal  Service  that  any  address 
change  be  approved  by  the  affected  customer. 

SATCFRDAY    DEUVERT 

Rural  c\istomers  would  be  harmed  far  more 
by  the  elimination  of  Saturday  deUvery  than 
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would  those  In  larger  communities.  As  you 
know,  the  (ttstanoes  between  farms  makes  it 
more  costly  to  provide  newspaper  deUvery  on 
a  dally  basis  than  in  larger  communities. 
The  rural  population  must  rely  upon  USPS 
for  newspaper  deUvery,  which  is  a  day  late 
as  It  is.  Elimination  of  Sattirday  delivery 
would  Increase  the  delay  to  two  days  over 
the  weekend.  During  a  three-day  weekend, 
the  delay  would  increase  to  three  days. 

Newspapers  provide  a  multitude  of  serv- 
ices to  the  individual  besides  communicating 
the  news.  Newspapers  have  advertising,  want 
ads,  and  detailed  market  information,  fee- 
cause  of  time  delay,  businesses  would  have  to 
convert  to  other  forms  of  advertising  sales 
targeted  for  farmers.  The  farmers  wotUd  also 
be  denied  up-to-the-minute  detaUs  regarding 
market  conditions  and  analysis,  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  a  farm.  In  short, 
elimiijatlon  of  Saturday  deUvery  would  hurt 
rural  postal  customers  far  more  than  vu-ban 
customers.  :« 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  Subcommittee. 

Attachment  No.  1 

LtJTHER,  Iowa, 

Uarch6,1976. 
Dear  Mr.  Harkin:  This  Is  a  oopy  of  the 
letter  that  the  Boxhoiders  of  the  Luther, 
Iowa  50152  Post  Office  received  on  February 
24,  1976  with  instructions  to  have  it  re- 
turned to  Des  Moines  by  March  1. 

There  was  no  plan  Included  In  the  choices 
to  "leave  the  post  office  as  is"  .  .  .  therefore 
many  thought  that  they  had  to  choose  one 
of  the  plans  offered. 

Even  though  it  was  Tuesday  when  these 
letters  were  delivered,  I  as  Mayor  started  con- 
tacting the  resident  of  Lutlier  and  we  were 
able  to  hold  a  town  meeting  on  Thursday 
night  of  the  same  week.  There  were  many 
resident  who  could  not  attend  because  of  the 
short  notice  and  they  had  other  obligations. 
The  strong  feelings  of  those  who  did  attend 
however  were  that  to  lose  our  Post  Office  is 
to  lose  our  town  Identity  and  an  over-all  loss 
to  our  community.  We  felt  that  once  it  was 
taken  out  of  our  town  we  knew  we  would 
never  get  it  back. 

A  petition  was  started  and  has  been  si 
by  thoee  patrons  in  Luther  that  have 
In  the  Post  OfBoe  along  with  rural 
who  patBonlze  the  Luther  Post  Office. 
We  feel  our  Business  places  wUl  s 
the  Post  Office  U  removed  from  our  to 
also  feel  the  inconvenience  for  our  older  resi- 
dents should  be  a  factor  in  keeping  It  open. 
We  know  we  cannot  get  "better  service" 
through  any  ofJh«'~pl**^  offered  by  the 
Postal  Serviee-lietter. 

We  protest  the  closing  of  the  Luther,  Iowa 
Post  Office. 

Ray  Eppert, 

Mayor. 
Daniel  Kekemuxer, 

Councilman. 
Robert  E.  Eide, 

Councilman. 
Rat  W.  Brabat, 

Councilman. 
Gordon  Seversq^, 

Councilman. 


'er  If 
and 


Des  Moines  Postal  Service, 

Dea  Molnea,  Iowa. 

To  the  Postal  Customers  Receiving  MaU 
Service  at  the  Luther,  Iowa  Post  Office: 

As  you  know,  the  postmaster  at  Luther  wiU 
retire  on  May  31,  1976.  When  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs in  the  Postmaster's  position,  the  opera- 
tion, stafBng,  and  postal  facilities  of  an  office 
are  reviewed  with  special  emphasis  placed 
upon  community  needs,  and  how  they  can  be 
efficiently  and  economicaUy  met. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  two  objectives  with 
this  letter. 
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Information  and/or 
Dur  problems  and  al- 


1.  Prevent  arroneoufe 
rumors  by  presenting 
tematlves  to  Its  solutio  q. 

2.  Solicit  yoiir  corns  lents  and  suggestions 
on  the  service  needed. 

I'm  sure  you  will 
present  operation,  wltti 
mately  $4996.00  and 
proximately  $16,200.00 
considered    economlca: . 
considering    the 
which  we  would  apprdclate 


aiTce 


PLAN    NO.    1 COMMTNTTT 


offi(es 


busin  iss 


Community  post 
a  contract  and  can 
with  an  existing 
will  continue  to  be 
rangement,  a  community 
ZIP  code  and  identity 
rectory  of  Post  Offices. 
munity  is  awarded  th(' 
of  bidding. 

We  have  communltle  i 
twice  as  large  in  popi  ilatlon 
munity   that   have    a]  proved 
postal  service, 


PLAN    NO.    2 — lUBAL    SERVICE 


WEtU: 


Rural  delivery  servlcs 
front  of  each  residence 
necessary  for  you  to 
Rural  carriers  not  only 
accept  mall  for  dlspatc  h 
orders,  etc. 

This  is  especially  weljiomed 
pie  and  others  with 
those  where  husband 


with  us  that  the 

receipts  of  approxl- 

(^eratlng  costs  of  ap- 

per  year,  cannot  be 

We   are,   therefore, 

following    alternatives   on 

your  comments. 

POST    OFFICE 

are  operated  under 
oijdlnarily  be  combined 
All  Postal  services 
pr^lded.  Under  this  ar- 
malntalns  its  name, 
>y  a  listing  In  the  Dl- 
member  of  the  corn- 
contract  as  a  result 


which  are  more  than 

as  your  com- 

thls    type   of 


provided  directly  In 

so  that  it  will  not  be 

to  the  post  office. 

deliver  mail,  but  will 

sell  stamps,  money 


by  elderly  peo- 
physlcal  handicaps,  or 
wife  work. 


.  a4d  ' 

PLAN  NO.  3 COMBINATK  >N  OT  PLANS  NO.   1   AND 

wo,  2 
PLAN  NO.  4 A  NON-PHI  50NNEL  KTTSAL  BRANCH 

This  service  provides  mall  service  into  lock 
boxes,  and  this  Is  performed  by  the  rural 
carrier.  He  will  remalr)  at  the  unit  a  mlnl- 
mimi  of  fifteen  minute^  each  delivery  day  to 
conduct  stamp  sales  and  other  postal  needs. 
We  must  explore  ev  fr  possibility  to  reduce 
cost  where  service  needs  are  not  sacrificed.  As 
a  postal  ctist<mier  and  taxpayer,  which  alter- 
native will  best  serve  yeur  postal  needs?  (An 
envelope  which  require*  no  postage  has  been 
provided  for  your  convetilence) . 

Frakcxs  X.  Sascone, 
Postmaster /SCF  Manager, 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Attachmznt  No.  2 

BRADDTVn.LE,    lOWA, 

January  17,  197$. 

Dear  Milt:  Friday,  Jan.  16,  1976,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Omaha  District  Office, 
Charlie  Dickey  presiding,  on  the  closing  of 
small  Post  Offices.  In  attendance  were  3  mem- 
bers each  from  Neb.  League  and  NAPUS  1 
from  Branch  PO's,  1  postal  Supervisor,  Clar- 
ence Bush  for  the  League  of  51&-516  and 
myself  for  NAPUS  515-&16. 

We  were  Instructed  to  Inform  our  people  of 
the  Post  Offices  to  be  closed  so  those  con- 
cerned could  better  themselves  for  a  like  or 
better  position  If  they  desire  to  remain  with 
the  Postal  Service.  As  you  have  read  no  posl- 
'tions  of  level  12  or  below  will  be  filled. 

Before  any  closings  take  place  yovir  town 
will  be  surveyed  as  each  of  the  towns  marked 
on  the  map  for  considered  closings  was  based 
on  the  population.  The  District  is  In  hopes 
these  can  be  accomplished  within  a  year; 
g-eat  pressure  is  put  on  the  District  to 
achieve  these  closings  and  they  could  come 
in  less  time  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  Post  Offices  marked  for  closing  are: 
Blanchard,  Imogene,  Northboro,  Shambaugh, 
Yorktown,  Barlett  (6  months),  Perclval  (8 
months) ,  Arlon,  Marne,  Westphalia,  Mlneola 
(6  months),  Honeycreek  (6  months),  Ten- 
nant  (already  in  process) . 
Sincerely, 

R.  D.  Stewart. 

HJl.  12801 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to   establish    procediires   to   regulate   the 
manner  In  which  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  may  close  post  offices  serving  rural 
areas  and  sir  all  communities  and  town 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Post  Office 
Preservation  Act  of   1976". 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  36  of  title 
39,  tTnlted  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"I  3663.  Closing  small  poet  offices 

"(a)^  The  Postal  Service  may  not  close  any 
post  office  which  serves  any  rural  area  or  any 
small  community  or  town  unless — 

"(1)  persons  who  are  regularly  served  by 
stich  post  office  approve  such  closing  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b) ; 
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"(2)  the  Postal  Service  establishes  and 
maintains  a  rural  station  or  branch  (A)' 
which  provides  postal  services  which  are 
being  provided  by  such  poet  office;  and  (B) 
the  operation  of  which  does  not  result  In  any 
change  in  the  mailing  address  of  persons 
who  are  regularly  served  by  such  post  office; 
or 

"(3)  the  Postal  Service  establishes  a  rural 
route  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  to 
serve  the  rural  area  or  small  community  or 
town  Involved. 

"(b)  (1)  If  the  Postal  Service  proposes  to 
close  a  poet  office  which  serve*?  a  rural  area 
or  a  small  community  or  town,  the  post- 
master of  the  post  office  involved  may  poet 
a  petition  proposing  such  closing  In  such  post 
office. 

"(2)  Such  petition  shall  be  posted  for  30 
days.  The  Postal  Service  may  not  carry  out 
the  proposed  closing  unless  a  majority  of 
the  persons  who  are  regularly  served  by 
such  post  office  sign  such  petition  during 
such  30-day  period. 
^  "(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  close  a  post 
office  which  serves  a  rural  area  or  a  small 
community  or  town,  and  establish  a  rural 
route  to  serve  such  area,  community,  or 
town,  only  If  the  Postal  Service  has  de- 
termined that  the  following  conditions  have 
been  satisfied — 

"(1)  an  equivalent  or  Improved  leVel  of 
postal  services  will  be  provided  to  persons 
who  are  regularly  served  by  such  post  office; 

"(2)  less  than  35  family  units  are  regularly 
served  by  such  post  office; 

"(3)  another  post  office  facility  is -easily 
accessible  to  persons  who  are  regrularly  served 
by  such  post  office; 

"(4)  a  fifubstantlal  decrease  has  occurred 
in  the  revenues  and  patronage  of  such  post 
office  during  the  3-year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  upon  which  the  Postal 
Service  proposes  to  carry  out  such  closing; 
and 

"  (5)  the  Postal  Service  has  sought  to  carry 
out  such  closing  tbroiigh  a  petition  under 
subsection  (b),  and  such  petition  has  failed 
to  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(d)  The  Postal  Service  may  close  a  post 
office  serving  a  rural  area  or  a  small  com- 
munity or  town  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  or 
subsection  (a)  (3)  only  after  posting  public 
notice  of  such  proposed  closing.  Such  notice 
shall  be  In  effect  no  less  than  30  days  before 
the  Postal  Service  may  carry  out  such  clos- 
ing.". - — ^^^ 
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